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,  158 

.  473 

Corn  in  Canada . 

,  39 

Corn,  Kernel  of,  Increase  from .  . 

.1138 

.1230 

Corn  on  Sod . 

.  630 

Corn,  Seed,  Selection  of . 

1114 

Corn,  Seed,  Contest,  State . 

.1227 

Corn,  Seed,  Testing . 

145 

.  170 

Corn  Smut  Disease . 

.  434 

Corn.  Superphosphate,  Ohio 

.  500 

Tests  . 

.  406 

.  767 

Corn,  Sweet,  All  Summer . 

,  288 

.  200 

Corn,  Sweet,  In  Succession . 

.  393 

.  410 

Corn,  Tall,  on  Long  Island . 

1219 

.  234 

Corncrib,  Ratproof . 

29 

Cornflower  and  Lilies  . 

1155 

.  50 

Cornstalks  for  Manure,  Cutting. 

.  180 

.  173 

Cotton  and  Wheat . 

879 

.  847 

Cotton  Curtailment  Law, 

.  570 

Texas  . 

101', 

.  554 

Cotton  Ginned,  About  . 

70 

,  955 

Cotton  Manufacture  Improving.. 

.  540 

,  325 

Cottone  Bros.  License  Cancelled . 

003 

.  352 

Counties,  New  York,  Central, 

,  400 

Some  . 

719 

.  800 

Courage  To  Do  Right . 

895 

.  555 

Cow.  Appetitie,  Depraved,  or 

,  500 

“Pica”  . 

575 

.  667 

Cow.  Accounting  for  the . 

1201 

.  650 

Cow,  Ash  Grove  Thistle . 

932 

Cow,  Ayrshire,  Canadian, 

,  472 

Records  . 

1140 

Cow,  Ayrshire,  Heifer,  Excellent  42 

.  352 

Cow,  Ayrshire,  “Herd  Test,” 

.  616 

Records  . 

685 

,  600 

Cow,  Ayrshire,  Prolific,  A . 

865 

.  237 

Cow,  Ayrshire,  Sale,  Wendover 

.  691 

Farm  . 

704 

.  232 

Cow,  Bringing  from  Another 

.  105 

State  . 

229 

Cow,  Brown  Swiss  . 

,  50 

Cow  Feeding,  Kale  for . 

434 

Cow,  Feeding,  Summer  Grain... 

019 

.1107 

Cow’s  Infected,  Punctured . 

1201 

.  105 

Cow,  Foot  Rot  . 

46 

847 

Cow,  Guernsey,  Colorado, 

266 

Records  . 

952 

New- 

Yorker,  97, 

257, 

403, 

467, 

493, 

519,  540, 

540, 

564, 

570, 

588, 

010,  012, 

623, 

032, 

050. 

078, 

700,  720, 

740, 

750, 

770, 

Cow  Heredity  Questions .  685 

Cow’s  Holstein,  Colorado  Work .  438 
Cow’s  Holstein,  New  York  Work  574 
Cow,  Holstein,  Her  Family....  36 
Cow,  Holstein,  Outstanding,  An. 1123 

Cow,  Jersey,  A  Kenrose .  923 

Cow  Manure,  Leaves  in . 1112 

Cow,  Medal  of  Merit,  Maine, 

First  .  684 

Cow,  Queen  Pietertje  Mink 

Dekol  194980 .  407 

Cow,  Ringworm  Spots  on . 1168 

Cow,  Rob  Roy,  Story  of . 331 

Cow,  Shorthorn,  Milking,  Sale... 1177 
Cow,  Shorthorn,  English,  Famous  899 
Cow  Testing  in  Pennsylvania...  865 
Cow,  Silver  Medal  Jersey.....  971 
Cow,  Summer  Grain  Feeding....  619 

Cow’s  Teat,  Wart  on . 575 

Cow’s  Teats,  Sores  on .  376 

Cow  Testing,  Colorado .  970 

Cow  Testing,  Tioga  County, 

New  York  .  522 

Cow’s  Udder  Caked .  726 

Cows,  Ayrshire,  New  York  State 

Fair  .  988 

Cows,  Beet  Pulp  for . 935 

Cows,  Beet  Pulp  with  Skim- 

milk  for . 1105 

Cows,  “Betty,”  Story  of .  912 

Cows,  Calving  Time  Care  of . . .  928 
Cows,  Corn  and  Buckwheat  for.  .1159 
Cows,  Dairy,  Feeding,  Details  of  132 
Cows,  Dairy,  Feeding,  in  South.  1198 
Cows,  Dairy,  Protein  Test  with. 1170 

Cows,  Dairy,  Wheat  for . 1031 

Cows  for  Poultry,  Exchanging..  59 

Cows,  Guernsey,  Two  .  548 

Cows,  Hereford,  in  New 

England  . 1159 

Cows  “Holding  Up”  Milk . 1117 

Cows,  Holstein,  Breed  High 

Testing,  to  . 685 
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Cows,  Holstein,  Pay  at  the  Pail.  915 
Cows.  Milk  Fever  and  Congested 

Udder  of  . 1086 

Cows,  Pasture,  How  Soon .  466 

Cows.  Shorthorn,  Dual  Purpose.  928 
Cows,  Shorthorn,  Milking, 

Orange  County,  N.  Y . 1051 

Cows,  Testing,  at  Low  Cost .  42 

Cow  Testing  in  Pennsylvania...  763 

Cream.  Imports  of .  71 

Credits,  Debts  and  Gold . 1231 

Creditor,  Generous,  A .  743 

Crickets,  Snowy  Tree . 1022 

Crime,  Profit  in.... 97,  493,  519,  879 

Crop,  Cover,  About  the  . 1048 

Crops  After  Mortgage  Sale .  906 

Crops,  Diversifying .  104 

Crops,  Right  in  After  Expiration 

of  Lease .  801 

Cucumber  Beetle,  Nasturtiums 

and  .  679 

Cucumber  Beetle,  Striped .  658 

Cucumber  Growing  in  North 

Carolina  .  820 

Cucumber  Market  Season .  836 

Cucumbers,  Cucumber  Beetles  on  890 
Curem’s  I)r.,  Sure  Remedies ....  1190 

Currant  Stem  Borer .  222 

Currants,  Dusting .  186 

Currants  in  Massachusetts .  778 

Cuttings  to  Make  in  December.  .1186 

Cutworms  .  657 

Cutworms,  Tinfoil  for .  564 


D 


Dahlia  Hint,  A  .  336 

Dahlia  Storage  Question . 1137 

Dahlias,  Experiments  With .  514 

Dahlias  from  Seed .  340 

Dairy  Assns.  Merge,  Ohio .  821 

Dairy  Cattle,  Fitting  and  Show¬ 
ing  .  864 

Dairy  Cows,  Wheat  for .  843 

Dairy  Extension  Work . 1176 

Dairy  Farm,  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y.  698 
Dairy  Farms,  Superphosphate 

for  . 1188 

Dairy  Figures.  N.  Y.  State .  523 

Dairy  Herd,  Clinton  Co..  N.  Y...  349 

Dairy  Herd  Management .  47 

Dairy  Herd,  Pa.  State  College...  77 

Dairy  Industry,  S.  D .  38 

Dairy  Merger.  Another .  663 

Dairy  News,  Pa .  404 

Dairy  Organization.  Newest .  275 

Dairy  Sires.  Mo.  Station  Reports  518 
Dairy  Situation,  Countrywide....  373 

Dairy  Ration,  Economy  in .  164 

Dairy  Record  Clubs.  Mail-order .  1176 
Dairy  Sires,  K.  D.  Scott  Survey¬ 
ing  .  302 

Dairying  in  Canada  .  865 

Dairying  in  South  Dakota .  970 

Dairymen,  Conn .  45 

Dairymen's  League  Annual 


Dairymen’s  Assn.,  N.  Y'.  State..  101 
Dairymen’s  League  Members, 

Modified  Contract  for  New....  617 
Dairymen’s  League  Mortgages 

Plant  . 1029 

Dairymen,  New  England,  Calvin 

Cool  id  ge  .  303 

Dam,  Building  a  .  755 

Deaf  Speak  .  54 

Debt,  Liability  for  .  491 

Debts,  Postponement  of . 743,  799 

Debts,  War,  About  the . 1174 

Deed,  Dispute  Over  .  470 

Deed,  .loint,  for  Three  Persons..  797 

Deed,  Recording  a .  568 

Deer,  A  Santa  Claus  for .  545 

Deer,  Creosote  Oil  for  Repelling .  1067 

Delaware  County  Practice .  97 

Delaware  Notes  . 257,  1064 

Dewberries,  Growing  .  703 

Diphtheria,  Immunizing  Children  344 
Direction,  Trees,  Determining 

108.  189,  343 

Disease  Control  Through  Ferti¬ 
lizers  .  123 

Dog  Law,  N.  Y.  State .  637 

Dog  Law,  Pa.,  About .  372 

Dog  Population,  Pa.,  Heavy . 256 

Dog,  Rufus,  A  Lost  .  105 

Dog.  Sheep,  Trials.  New  England  881 
Dog.  Vicious,  Protection 


Dogs,  Fleas,  Ridding  .  18 

Dole  for  the  Rich .  969 

Dollar,  Consumer’s,  The . 1157 

Dollar,  Wants  an  Honest . 1231 

Dollar,  Stable  . 124,  257,  373 

Dollar  Stabilized.  A  . 1029 

Dominion,  Old,  From  the 

125,  456,  1171 

Donkey,  The  .  634 

Drainage  Over  Land  of  Another.  805 

Drought  and  the  Radio . 193,  704 

Drought  in  Kentucky  .  38 

Drought,  Insects,  Diseases .  682 

Drought,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. . . .  193 
Drought  Section  Aided,  Zinn 

Thanks  .  636 

Drought  Stricken  Regions  Aided 


Ducks  Are  Layers,  These .  167 

Ducks,  Busy  .  690 

Ducks,  Indian  Runner,  Ration  for  383 

Dusting,  Goggles  for  . .  675 

Dutch  Elm  Disease  in  Ohio .  65 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  From .  334 

Dynamite,  Well  Remember  First, 
for  Farm  Use  . 1156 

E 

Earwig,  European,  The . 815,  820 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.... 950,  1010,  1052,  1087 
Economic  System,  George  Rus¬ 
sell  on  .  256 

Edison,  Thomas,  Dies  . 1082 

Education  System,  Jolt,  N.  J....  895 
Egg  Auction,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa..  . 1118 
Egg  Auction,  Pa . 805,  847 


Egg  Contest,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  324 

Egg  Contest,  Md . 728,  1054 

Egg  Contest,  N.  Y.  State .  134 

Egg  Contests  Are  Increasing . 1194 

Egg  Contest,  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J..  169 

Egg  Contest,  Storrs,  Results . 1132 

Egg  Contest,  Vt . 867,  968 

Egg-laving  Contest  Starts,  Cen¬ 
tral  N.  Y . 1143 

Egg-laying  Test,  Md . 825,  975 

Egg  Peddler,  Woman,  Fake .  636 

Egg  Prices  Gain  in  November.  .  .1174 

Egg  Prospects  Good .  950 

Egg  Shells,  Weak . 1203 

Egg  Situation  . 1214 

Egg  Size,  About  .  224 

Egg  Travels  Two  Y’ears .  256 

Eggs  as  Concerns  Housekeepers.  224 

Eggs.  Blood  Spots  in  .  322 

Eggs,  Chalk-white  .  172 

Eggs,  Grading  . 169,  412 

Eggs,  Handling  and  Incubating  .1014 
Eggs,  Hatching,  Producing  and 


Eggs,  Rough  .  447 

Eggs,  Small  .  643 

Eggs,  Soft-shelled  . 474,  1126 

Eggs  With  Bad  Taste  .  381 

Einstein,  Albert,  About  .  256 

Electricity  on  Farm,  About .  518 

Elm,  Dutch,  Disease  in  Ohio....  65 

Elm  Leaf-beetle,  About  .  704 

Endive,  Culture  of  .  9 

England  Suspends  Gold  Pay¬ 
ments  . 1011 

Estate,  Administration  of .  906 

Estate,  Buchanan,  About  Sup¬ 
posed  .  780 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes .  467 


Estate,  Daughter’s  Share  in....  205 

Estate,  Division  of . 470,  496,  517 

Estate,  Unsettled  .  163 

European  Debts,  About  the .  799 

Evergreen  Plants  for  Winter....  31 

Evergreens  as  Side  Line  .  28 

Evergreens  for  Foundation 

Planting  .  144 

Everlastings,  Growing  .  278 

Ewes,  Grade,  Profits  With  . 1198 

Ewes  With  Lambs.  Wintering  of.  1198 
Exchange,  Fair.  Essence  of  ....  519 
Exposition,  Eastern  States . 1030 

F 

4-H  Boys  and  Girls  at  State 

Fair  . 1003 

4-H  Club,  Banquet,  Genesee 

County  .  118 

4-H  Club  Congress  at  Cornell...  785 
4-H  Club  Boys  Plowing  Contest.  797 
4-H  Club  Boys  Win  International 

Judging  Contest  .  973 

4-H  Calf  Clubs,  36  in  Vermont..  224 

4-H  Club,  Unique  .  3 

4-H  Club  Work  Increases  in 

Interest  . 1010 

4-H  Clubs  Great  Farm  Develop¬ 
ment  .  616 

4-H  Camp.  W.  Va .  181 

4-H  Exhibitors  at  Eastern 

States  Show,  N.  Y . 1050 

4-H  Livestock  Boys  in  Feeding 

Contest  . 1173 

Fair  Circuit,  Nine  Weeks  on... 1150 
Fair  Davs  in  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  962 

Fair,  N.  Y.  State  .  836 

Fair,  N.  Y.  State,  4-H  Clubs  at.  843 
Fair,  N.  Y.  State,  Horticultural 

Exhibits  at  .  982 

Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J .  990 

Fall  Grain  Seeding,  About .  926 

Farm  a  Factory  or  Home? . 1028 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  Farm 

Woman  Goes  to  .  298 

Farm  and  Village  Housing  Con¬ 
ference  . 1174 

Farm  as  Summer  Camp  .  723 

Farm  at  Auction,  Ohio .  951 

Farm  Board’s  Wheat  Holdings...  781 
Farm  Board,  Federal,  Proposes.  895 
Farm  Board,  Federal,  Retire¬ 
ments  .  257 

Farm  Board,  Federal,  What  Will 

It  Do?  .  821 

Farm  Board,  Federal,  The .  435 

Farm  Board  Figures  . 1175 

Farm  Board,  Work  on  the .  989 

Farm  Boys  in  the  City .  705 

Farm.  Boy  on  the .  544 

Farm  Bureau  Federation  Dairy 
Committee.  State,  Meeting.  .  .  344 
Farm  Conditions.  New  England..  631 

Farm  Co-operation  . 1083 

Farm  Crop  Production  in  Spain..  1028 
Farm  Family  Expenditures,  Ohio  636 
Farm  Fires,  N.  J.,  Lightning. ...  1048 

Farm,  First  Year  on .  135 

Farm  Forestry,  Conn .  124 

Farm  Developments,  4-H  Clubs, 

One  of  Great  .  616 

Farm,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Work 

on  . 664,  680 

Farm,  Guernsey  and  Berkshire..  822 
Farm,  Hickory  Grove,  Yates  Co., 

N.  Y .  510 

Farm  in  the  City,  A . 1067 

Farm  Income  Depends  on  Poultry 

and  Dairy  Herd  .  192 

Farm  Landscape,  Improving .  276 

Farm  Loan,  Federal,  Law .  821 

Farm  Loans,  Federal  .  683 

Farm,  Lost,  Recollections  of....  982 
Farm  Machinery  Demonstrations 

in  1925  .  318 

Farm  Marketing  in  England .  257 

Farm  Marketing,  Sen.  Capper 

Speaks  About  .  841 

Farm  Partnership.  Family .  244 

Farm  Pastures,  Improving  .  478 

Farm  Picnic  in  N.  Y.  State .  962 

Farm  Picnic,  World’s  Largest.  .  363 

Farm  Population,  About .  344 

Farm  Posted,  Keeping.  Well....  676 
Farm  Prices  and  Freight  Rates.  841 
Farm  Prices,  Drop,  We  Share  in  492 

Farm  Produce  Grading  Act .  761 

Farm  Products,  Grades,  Official, 

in  Pennsylvania  . 1100 

Farm  Products,  Selling,  at 

Auction  .  988 

Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg,  Pa...  1028 
Farm  Stand,  Attractive  ....755,  870 

Farm,  Stories,  From  the .  834 

Farm  to  AVork,  Setting  an  Old..  864 

Farm  Truck  License  .  345 

Farm,  Visit  to  .  703 

Farm,  AVesteru  N.  Y.,  Develop¬ 
ment  of  .  630 

Farm,  Winter  on .  115 

Farm  Woman’s  Market,  A .  947 

Farms,  Abandoned  . 333,  798 

Farms,  Back-road,  Out  of  Mud..  125 

Farms,  N.  J.  Is  Studying .  466 

Farms  Use  More  Machinery .  660 

Farmer,  Canadian,  From .  36 

Farmer,  Indiana,  Letters  from..  185 
Farmer,  Southern,  Views  of  a...  1151 

Farmer  Talks  Things  Over .  947 

Farmers  Contribute  to  Drought 

Regions  .  344 

Farmers  Pay  Government  Loans.  1154 
Farming,  Albanian,  Modernizing.  620 
Farming  Figures,  Medina  Co.,  0.  492 

Fanners  in  Revolt . 1011 

Farming  in  the  Philippines .  133 

Farming  in  South,  Dr.  C.  Taylor 

and  . 1194 

Farming,  Share  .  180 

Farming,  Share,  Involving  Live¬ 
stock  .  45 

Fault  Admitted  Is  Half  Corrected  743 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Law .  821 

Federal  Perishable  Commodities 

Act  . 1010 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 

York,  About  .  617 

Feed  Dealers  Talk  Things  Over.  .  311 

Fence,  Line,  Building  .  76 

Fence,  Line,  Question,  A .  165 

Fence,  Line,  Trouble  Over .  34 

Fence  Posts,  Creosoting  .  676 

Fences,  Good,  About  . 1066 

Fences,  Line,  Questions  About...  840 

Fences,  Snow,  About  .  38 

Fences,  Talk  About  .  719 

Fertilizer  for  Fall  Grain  and 

Seeding  .  816 

Fertilizer  for  Garden  Crops . 1187 

Fertilizer  Law  .  96 

Fertilizers  for  Vegetable  Garden  778 
Fertilizers,  Kenneth  F.  Fee  and.  1174 

Finger  Lakes,  From  the .  66 

Finland,  Dairy  Cattle  in . 1216 

Fire  Prevention  Week.  Oct.  4...  950 

Fish,  Dr.  Pierre  A.,  Dies .  303 

Fish  Market  Racketeers  . 1200 

Fish,  Smoked,  Preparing . 1055 

P’lag  Pole,  Preparing  .  593 

Fleas,  Control  of  .  886 

Flies.  Fighting  the . 1055 


Flower,  Indian  Pipe 


Flower  Show,  Westchester  and 


Fly-trapping  Campaign  .  434 

Food  Racket  Punished,  One .  547 

Food  Supply,  Our  .  244 

Footpath  Along  Highways, 

Suggests  .  256 

Footwear,  Recollections  About.  .  .  8 

Ford,  Henry,  Words  of . 1139 

Foreign  Debts,  About  .  96 

Foreign  Finances.  Our  . 1049 

Forest  Fires  in  Rhode  Island....  402 
Forest  Service,  Government, 

Nursery,  Wisconsin  .  860 

Forest,  Abandoned  .  333 

Forestry  Tour  in  Central  New 

York  .  774 

Forestry  Tour  Program  .  656 

Fosdick,  Rev..  Speaks  .  39 

Fowl  Testing  for  Bacillary  AVhite 

Diarrhoea  .  867 

Fox  Fire  . 1112 

Freeholds,  Approves  Small  . 1029 

Freeholder,  Small.  On  Support  of  303 

Frost  Damage,  Mich . 743 

Frostbite,  Cedar  Oil  for .  162 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Jobbers 

Must  Be  Licensed  .  403 

Fruit  Big  Market  Feature  .  780 

Fruit  Blossoms,  Frost,  About....  570 
Fruit,  Dried,  Shipments,  About.  .  434 
Fruit  Growers’  Field  Day, 

Trexler  Orchards  .  875 

Fruit  Grower’s  Notes.  Ohjo 

Horticultural  Meeting  .  251 

Fruit  Grower’s  Questions  .  6 

Fruit  Growers,  Champlain 

Valley  . 1115 

Fruit  Growers’  School,  Ohio....  4 

Fruit  Growers’  Summer  Meeting, 

Northeastern  Ohio  .  891 

Fruit-growing.  About  . 1194 

Fruit  Notes.  Various  .  743 

Fruit  Import  Regulations,  Ar¬ 
gentine  .  39 

Fruit  in  Common  Storage  .  342 

Fruit,  Leaf  Area,  Relation  to.  .  .  616 

Fruit  Outlook  . 1215 

Fruit  Outlook.  N.  Y.  State  .  781 

Fruit  Patent  Law  .  39 

Fruit  Report  for  September, 

Special  . 1011 

Fruit  School,  Ohio,  Third 

Annual  . 1152 

Fruit  Show  Judge  Sees,  AVhat 

the  . 1062 

Fruit,  Spot-picking  . 1152 

Fruit  Thinning,  Psychology  and.  423 
Fruit  Tour,  Cumberland- 

Shenandoah  Valley  .  876 

Fruit  Tree  Leaf-roller  .  286 

Fruit,  Tree,  Seeds,  Query  About  814 

Fruit  Trees,  Comments  on  .  211 

Fruit  Trees,  Nitrogen,  AVhen  to 

Apply  .  457 

Fruit  Trees,  Training,  for 

Amateurs  .  655 

Fruit  Trees,  Trimming  .  93 

Fruit  Warehouse,  New,  Montreal  950 

Fruits  for  Wet  Lands  .  462 

Fruits,  Freezing,  As  Means  of 

Preserving  .  677 

Fruits,  New,  Thoughts  About...  275 
Fruits,  Orchard,  Insect  Pests  of.  277 

Fur  Show,  Sears-Roebuck .  790 

Furs,  Raw,  Canada’s  .  660 

G 

Garage  in  Sidehill  .  363 

Garbage.  Processed  . 1104 

Garden  Annuals  .  279 

Garden,  August.  The  .  893 

Garden,  April.  The  .  461 

Garden,  Circular,  A .  278 

Garden  Comments  .  157 

Garden  Crops,  Fertilizer  for....  1187 

Garden,  December,  The . 1211 

Garden,  Fall,  The . 1137 

Garden,  February,  The .  151 

Garden,  Hen  Manure  Around  372,  566 

Garden,  Home,  Plants  for .  243 

Garden,  Home,  Value  of .  335 

Garden  in  May,  The .  635 

Garden,  January,  The .  9 

Garden,  July,  The .  777 

Garden,  June,  The .  701 

Garden,  Laying  Out  a . 294,  567 

Garden,  March,  The .  398 

Garden,  May,  The .  591 

Garden  Notebook,  The .  810 

Garden  Notes,  Pa .  278 

Garden  Notes,  Wilderness .  68 

Garden,  November.  The . 1124 

Garden,  October,  The . 1079 

Garden  of  Annuals .  490 

Garden,  Planning  the .  90 

Garden  Plot.  Fertility  for .  278 

Garden,  Rock,  Built-in .  459 

Garden,  September.  The .  985 

Garden,  Truck.  Fall  Work  on....  1150 
Garden,  Vegetable,  Planning.  .  .  .  362 

Garden,  Vegetable.  Winter . 1003 

Garden,  Wild,  in  Winter .  332 

Garden.  Winding  up  the . 1026 

Garden,  Window,  Bulbs  for....  1062 

Gardener.  Home,  Glass  for  the..  1151 

Gardeners,  Say.  What  Do .  280 

Gardening  in  the  Rockies .  365 

Gates-Thistlewaite  Bill  .  402 

Geese,  Trouble  With .  689 

Geranium,  Balkan,  A . 1211 

Geraniums,  Variegated  .  892 

Geraniums,  Variegated-Leaved...  741 
Geraniums,  Scarlet,  In  Grass...  964 
Germany’s  Financial  Condition, 

About  .  820 

Gilly’s  Uncle  .  733 

Gladioli  from  Minn’s  Farm .  878 

Gladiolus  Growing  at  Gladacres.  654 
Gladiolus  Scab,  Calomel 

Controls  .  68 

Glass  Factory,  Famous  Old .  334 

Gleanings,  Sheaf  of .  307 

Glory-of-tlie-Sun  . 1151 

Goats,  Milk,  Abortion,  Not 

Subject  .  17 

Goats,  Milk,  Talk  About .  952 

Goaf’s  Milk  Cheese  .  845 

Gold,  Credits,  Debts  and . 1231 

Gold  Producing  Country,  Canada.  1194 

Gold  Suspension,  Another . 1231 

Gold  Values,  Farmer  on .  225 

Goose.  Smoked,  Preparing ...  109,  325 
Gooseberries  in  Massachusetts...  778 

Government  by  Parties  . 1231 

Government,  Cost  of  for  1928...  466 
Government  Forest  Service  Makes 

Moisture  Tests  .  760 

Government.  Foundation  of .  820 

Government,  Local,  Approved ..  .1029 

Grading  Act,  Farm  Produce .  761 

Grafting,  Top  . 340 

Grain  and  Hay  Show  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Live  Stock  Exposition ..  1102 
Grain  and  Roughage,  Grinding.  .1068 

Grain  Seeding,  Fall  About .  926 

Grange  Meeting.  National,  Wis.  .1066 

Grange  News  and  Doings .  23 

Grange  Policies,  National . 1215 

Grange  Veterans,  Honoring . 1175 

Grape,  Catawba,  The .  565 

Grape  Grading  Law  in  Pa . 1100 

Grape  Growers,  East  Outlook 


Grass,  Brome.  What  About .  438 

Grass  for  Shady  Spot .  222 

Grass  Pigeon  . 1081 

Grass,  Quack,  Pest .  302 

Grass,  Reed  Canary . 438,  626 

Grass  Seeding  Time  Soon .  256 

Grass,  Standing.  Price  for... 701,  766 

Grass,  Sudan,  More  About . 1063 

Grass,  Sudan.  Pasturing .  952 

Grass  With  Buckwheat,  Seeding.  292 
Grasses  in  Orchard,  Permanency 

of  .  718 

Grasshopper  War,  Colorado ..  704,  840 
Graves,  Mrs.,  Milk  Investigation  302 

Greens.  Fiddle-head,  About .  798 

Greenhouse,  Glass  .  10 

Grohoma,  Advice  About .  133 

Guava,  The  .  288 

Guinea  Fowl,  The .  205 

Guinea  Fowls  Carrv  Blackhead, 

Do  . 1130 
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Hackberry  Bud  Gall .  334 

Halloek,  Arthur  J.,  Dies .  303 

Ham,  Beef  and  Mutton  .  598 

Hammond,  Benjamin.  Dies .  303 

Harrisburg  Farm  Products  Show.  70 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  About  97 

Harvester,  Combine,  About .  302 

Hay,  Better  Quality  .  468 

Hay  Crop,  Emergency,  An .  631 

Hay  Crop,  When  to  Seed  for  Next  840 

Hay,  Cow-pea,  Curing .  771 

Hay,  Soy-bean,  Making . 926,  1104 

Hay,  Tame,  Yield  Less .  10 

Hay,  Ton,  Cubic  Content  of .  701 

Hay  for  Litter  .  409 

Hay  Heating  Loss,  About .  760 

Hay.  Measuring,  In  Stack .  118 

Hay,  Pitching  .  780 

Hay  Outlook,  N.  Y.  State .  637 

Hay  Substitutes  for  1931 .  457 

Haying,  Last  Jag  of .  874 

Haying,  Lure  of .  738 

Haying  Time  Is  Here .  704 

Heating.  Facts  About .  425 

Hedge  Plant,  Rugosa  Rose  as...  116 

Heifers,  Wintering  . 1069 

Henhouse,  About  Closing  Up  All 

Sides  of  . 1060 

Henhouse  Floor'  Drying .  411 

Henroosts,  Tobaccoing  the .  232 

Henhouse  Vermin,  Crankcase  Oil 

for  .  437 

Henhouse,  Ventilating  .  955 

Henhouse  Ventilation  . 1054 

Hen,  Farm,  Trial  of  .  322 

Hen’s  Foot,  Lumps  on . 1089 

Hen  Manure  on  Garden . 566,  714 

Hens,  A  Few,  and  a  Pig .  601 

Hens,  Ailing  .  168 

Hens,  Apples  for . 78,  1126,  1160 

Hens,  Beets  for . 1202 

Hens,  Blind . 1235 

Hens,  Breeding,  Feeding .  312 

Hens,  Bronchitis,  Probable .  621 

Hens,  Broody . 266,  409 

Hens,  Buckwheat  for . .  323 

Hens,  Cannibal  . 53,  236,  621 

Hens,  Crowding  the .  410 

Hens,  Busy  .  710 

Hens,  Egg-eating  . 236,  352 

Hens,  Feeding  Moist  Mash  to...  955 

Hens,  Forcing,  Too  Heavy .  106 

Hens,  Garbage,  Feeding .  324 

Hens  Have  Corns .  474 

Hens  Have  Digestive  Trouble...  447 

Hens,  Keeping  up  all  Night .  794 

Hens,  Laying,  Ration  for .  498 

Hens,  Lighting.  All-night,  Ohio..  96 

Hens,  Mash,  Improving .  445 

Hens,  Moldy  Bread,  Dangerous.  412 

Hens,  Potatoes  for .  1160 

Hens,  Roup,  Probable .  501 

Hens,  Scratch  Grains  for . 1071 

Hens,  Some  Busy .  409 

Hens,  Tomatoes,  Canned  for .  170 

Hens,  Wheezing,  and 

Laryngotracheitis  . 1178 

Hens,  White  Leghorn,  Experience 

With  . , .  79 

Hens  With  Infectious  Bronchitis 

383,  993 

Hen  Changes  Color  .  21 

Heredity,  Questions  in . 685,  785 

Herds,  O.  E.  Reed,  Reports  on.. 1156 

Hickory,  Grafting  the . 286,  393 

Hickorv  Grove  Farm,  Yates 

Co..  N.  Y .  510 

Highway  Construction,  About  ...1157 

Highway  Grading  Damage .  124 

Highway  Superintendents  in  N. 

Y.  State  .  870 

Ilistorv  as  It  Applies  to  the 

Present  ....821.  861,  879,  895,  927 

Hillandale,  Me.,  From . 1043 

Hoe,  Tribute  to  . 774,  780 

Hog,  Berkshire,  Farm .  822 

Hog  Cholera  in  Ohio . 1147 

Hog  Lot  and  Yard  Sanitation, 

About  . 1214 

Hog  Markets  . 1158 

Hog  Market  Conditions  .  229 

Hog  Prices  .  594 

Hog  Vaccination  . 726 

Hogs,  Wheat  vs.  Corn  for . 1104 

Hogs,  Garbage,  Danger  in,  for..  782 

Hogs,  Give  More  Room  to .  440 

Hogs,  “Guinea-type”  .  763 

Hogs,  Internal  Parasites  of .  970 

Hollenbeck,  ,T.  C.,  About . 1043 

Home,  Beautifying,  Surroundings  082 
Home,  Horticulturist’s  Pleasant.  279 

Honey,  Tribute  to .  65 

Honey-dew?  What  Is .  811 

Honeysuckle,  Destroying  .  339 

Hoover’s  Message,  President.  ..  .1215 
Hoover,  President,  and 

Depression  .  799 

Hornet,  Giant.  The . 1022 

Hornets,  Habits  of .  52 

Horse,  Bots  and  Grubs,  Route...  310 
Horse  Families,  Light,  Breeds 

and  Types  . 1084 

Horse,  Overheated.  The  .  684 

Horse  Plows  the  Snow .  188 

Horse,  Plumping  a  Thin . 1123 

Horse  With  Tetanus  or  Lockjaw  163 

Horse,  Worms  Make,  Thin .  17 

Horses,  Balked,  The . 1049 

Horses,  Belgian,  at  Work . 1121 

Horses,  Radio  Address  on .  75 

Horse  Stable  Questions . 1198 

Horticultural  Exhibits,  Rochester 

Exposition  . 1002 

Horticultural  Meeting,  N.  J . 1156 

Horticultural  Meeting,  N.  Y. 

State  .  148 

Horticultural  Meeting,  Ohio .  88 

Holticulturists  Meet,  Pa .  179 

Hotaling,  William,  Dies .  571 

Hotbed,  Making  and  Handling  a 

243,  256 

Hotbed,  Toadstools  in .  428 

House,  Brown,  Dull  Days  at.  .  .  .  325 

House  Building,  Hints  on . 1152 

Housefly,  Fight  the.  Now .  987 

Houses,  Wooden,  Attacked  by 

Termites  .  959 

Houstonia  Caerulea  .  286 

Hudson  Valley  Conditions  and 
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340,  613'  681. . .  . 

.  720 

Marketing  Problems  . 

1134 

Grape  Growing  History 

in 

East- 

Human  Body,  Composition  of... 

1230 

286 

ern  U.  S.,  485,  513, 

543, 

505, 

721, 

Hunting  Accidents  . 

.  .1142, 

1200 

797 

592,  593,  613,  015, 

681, 

Hunting,  Frank  Opinion 

About.  . 

1103 

402 

757.  837 . 

.  857 

Hunters,  About  . 

.  .1102, 

1174 

Grape,  Isabella,  The... 

Hurricane,  Tropical  .... 

.  986 

876 

Grapes  . 

.  275 

Hydrangea,  Tender,  Care 

of . 

1101 

457 

Grapes,  Cracking  and  Slow 

Hydrocyanic  xVcid  Gas  for  Fumi 

538 

Coloring  of  . 

. 1227 

gating  . 

.  893 

464 

Grapes,  Dusting  . 

.  186 

67 

Grapes,  Bagging  . 

.  778 

I 

514 

Grapes  for  Arbor  . 

. 1151 

464 

Grapevine  Selection  .  .  . 

.  372 

lee  Pits,  Canada  and  N. 

D . 

.  434 

93 

Grapevines,  Fruitless  .  . 

. . . .1171 

Idaho,  Live  Letter  from. 

.  343 

Illinois,  Stark  County,  From.... 1103 
’Implement,  Our  Most  Useful.  774,  780 

Indian  Tan,  About . 736,  790,  826 

Inheritance  from  Deceased 

Daughter  .  165 

Inheritance  from  Joint  Deed. 864,  870 

Inheritance  from  Parents .  857 

Inheritance,  Husband’s .  443 

Inheritance,  Parent’s  .  888 

Inheritance  of  Joint  Property...  203 
Inheritance,  Widow  and  Children, 

Share  in  .  9 

Insect  Pests  of  Fruits  .  277 

Insect  Visitors  to  Vegetable 

Gardens  .  657 

Insects,  Canada  Campaigns 

Against  .  636 

Insects  Pass  Winter,  How .  27 

Insurance  Policy,  History  of .  8 

Interest.  Rates  of  .  159 

International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Economic  Situations....  617 
Investments,  Prof.  Win.  J. 

Ripley  on .  372 

Iowa.  Eastern,  Crop  Report .  655 

Iowa  Onion  Season .  456 

Iris,  Treatment  of  . 1000 

Iron  as  Diet  . 1156 

Iron.  Waste’of.  Old  and  New...  148 
Irrigation,  Overhead,  Strawber¬ 
ries  for  .  545 
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Japanese  Beetle  . 660,  1102 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  From.. 699,  1215 

Jenkins.  Dr.  Edw.  II. ,  Dies . 1142 

Jelly,  Cider,  Michigan .  123 

Jelly  from  Cider .  119 

Jewish  Holidays  .  237 

Jordan,  Whitman  Howard,  Dies.  637 

Journey  Through  Southland  . 1189 

June  Trip  to  South,  Sights  on... 1042 

K 

Kafir  Used  Feeding  Beef  Cattle.  660 


Kale  for  Cow  Feeding .  434 

Kansas  Friend  Writes  . 1150 

Kansas  Wheat  Growing  Assn...  595 

Kentuckv  Mountains,  From .  826 

Knot,  Black,  Plum .  123 

Knows  and  Likes  His  Job . 1115 

L 

Laburnum  or  Golden  Chain,  The.  1191 

Ladder,  Have  a,  Handy .  778 

Ladybugs.  About  .  570 

Lake  and  the  Hill,  The .  391 

Lamb  Crop.  1931.  Spring .  437 

Lamb,  Feeder,  and  Feeding .  16 

Lamb  Feeding  Club,  4-H .  923 

Lamb  Feeding  Situation .  36 

Lamb,  Stiff.  Investigations . 1176 

Lambs,  Feeder.  Rations  for .  377 

Lambs,  4-H  Club .  497 

Lambs,  Feeder,  Type  Test  of... 1104 

Lambs  for  Market.  About .  124 

Lambs,  Market,  Pasture  for.... 1104 
Lambs,  Southdown,  in  Virginia.  930 
Lamson,  George  Herbert,  Jr., 


Land  Bank  in  Europe.  A .  547 

Land,  Owner  and  Broker  of .  193 

Land,  Sale  of,  Fraud  in .  432 

Land,  Uneconomic  Use  of .  38 

Laval.  M.,  Premier  of  France, 

Conference  . ,1102 

Law  About  Poultry  Stealing....  78 

Law.  Apple  Grading,  Mass . 1083 

Law,  Bee,  Pa .  402 

Law,  Cotton  Curtailment,  Texas.  1015 

Law,  Dog,  Pa..  About .  372 

Law,  Federal  Farm  Loan .  821 

Law,  Federal,  Feed  Shipments..  372 
Law.  Federal,  Licensed,  Jobbers.  403 

Law,  Forestry.  R.  1 .  637 

Law,  Fruit  Patent .  39 

Law,  Grape  Grading,  in  Pa . 1100 

Law.  Milk.  Pa .  229 

Law,  Produce.  About . 1082 

Laws,  Game,  Coast  Guard  to  En¬ 
force  . 1200 

Laws,  Tractor  and  Tire,  N.  Y. 

State  Highway  . 606 

Lawn  Clippings  . 758 

Lawn  Seed,  Studies  in .  797 

Lawn,  Seeding  . 1112 

Lawns.  Nitrates  Applied  Early 

Help  .  344 

Lawyer  Needed,  Young  . 1011 

Leases,  About  .  405 

Leather  as  Floor  Covering  .  402 

Legion,  President  Hoover 

Addresses  . 1015 

Legume  Inoculants,  About  .  704 

Legumes.  More,  and  Less  Straw.  262 

Let  Us  Open  Our  Eyes  .  805 

Library  on  Wheels  .  344 

License,  Federal,  Produce 

Business  .  968 

Life,  Symphonies  of .  245 

Lightning  and  Mineral  Deposits..  363 
Lightning  Rods  Protection, 

About  . 1048 

Lilacs  Injured  by  Leaf-cutter 

Bees  .  739 

Lily,  Calla,  Care  of .  634 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  The .  157 

Lilies  from  Seed . 1147 

Lilies,  Water,  on  Farm  .  487 

Lilies,  Water,  Winter  Care  of.  .  .1064 
Lime  for  the  Ground  and  Insects  968 

Lime  Is  Beneficial  .  631 

Lime  in  Farm  Program .  5 

Lime,  Shell,  from  Labrador . 1015 

Lime-sulphur  Solution,  Summer 

Spray  .  702 

Liming  Materials,  Form  of .  586 

Lincoln  and  Douglas  Debate .  220 

Lincoln  Saw  Taxpayers . 1215 

Little  Things,  The  .  586 

Live,  What  Does  It  Cost  to .  193 

Livestock  Along  the  Rio  Grande.  596 
Livestock  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

1931  . 1012 

Livestock  Breeding  Stock  a  Big 

Problem  .  599 

Livestock  Census  for  1923 .  594 

Livestock  Exposition,  Interna¬ 
tional  .  971 

Livestock  Exposition,  Interna¬ 
tional,  4-H  Club  Boys .  973 

Livestock,  Farm.  Some .  436 

Livestock  in  New  Mexico .  638 

Livestock  in  Oregon .  744 

Livestock  in  Russia .  573 

Livestock  Man  in  Arizona  and 

Southern  California  .  662 

Livestock  Man  in  Colorado  .  896 

Livestock  Man  in  Florida  .  468 

Livestock  Man  in  Georgia .  374 

Livestock  Man  in  Idaho .  782 

Livestock  Man  in  Illinois . 1050 

Livestock  Man  in  Kansas .  990 

Livestock  Man  in  Louisiana .  494 

Livestock  Man  in  Maryland .  314 

Livestock  Man  in  Missouri . 1030 

Livestock  Man  in  Montana .  800 

Livestock  Man  in  Nevada .  706 

Livestock  Man  in  North  Carolina  406 

Livestock  Man  in  South  Carolina  348 

Livestock  Man  in  Texas .  520 

Livestock  Man  in  Utah .  862 

Livestock  Man  in  Washington...  762 

Livestock  Man  in  Wyoming .  842 

Livestock  Man.  Observations 
of.  314.  348,  374,  406,  423, 

494,  518  .  520 

Livestock  Market  Conditions.  ..  .1158 

Livestock  Meetings  in  Ohio .  640 

Livestock,  Pennsylvania .  311 

Livestock  Production  Problems  in 

Ohio  . 1140 

Livestock,  Reported  Receipts  of.  1194 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y . 288,  1003 
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Lockjaw,  Tetanus  or .  163 

Locust.  17-year,  in  Ohio .  719 

Long  Acres,  Rambling  Thoughts 

from  .  591 

Long  Acres  Surveys  His  Home 

State  .  503 

Long  Acres,  Thoughts  from .  19 

Long  Island  Farm  and  Home 

Week  .  173 

Long  Island  Farmers’  and  Gar¬ 
deners’  Assn .  296 

Lord,  Bert,  Senator  .  125 

Losee,  Dr.  Harvey,  Dies .  303 

Louden,  William,  Dies  . 1111 

Louisiana  Strawberry  Crop, 

Record  . : .  780 
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Machinery,  Farm,  Demonstra¬ 
tions  .  318 

Machinery,  Preparing  Motor 

Power  for  Winter  . 1039 

Maggots  of  March-flies  in  Garden 

Soil  .  755 

Magna  Charta  Day .  082 

Magnolias  from  Seed . 1004 

Maine,  Desert  of.  The . 1124 

Maine  Farm,  From  a .  3 

Maine  Farmer  Visits . 1078,  1098 

Maine  Fruit-growers  Meet .  367 

Maine  State  Fair .  951 

Manchuria.  Trouble  in . 1142 

Manning,  William  H.,  Dies . 1154 

Manure,  Cornstalks,  Cutting,  for  180 
Manure,  Rented  Farms,  Who 

Owns  .  192 

Maple  Contributes,  The .  519 

Maple  Harvest,  The .  198 

Maple  Products,  Defective .  826 

Maple  Products,  Delaware  Co., 


Maple  Sugar  Candy .  371 

Maple  Sugar  Industry,  The .  587 

Maple  Sugar  Time .  511 


Maple  Syrup,  Discolored,  That 

611,  718 

Maple  Syrup,  Making,  Vermont.  280 


Maple  Trees,  Transplanting 

Wild  . 1081 

March-flies,  Maggots,  in  Soil....  755 

March,  This  Is .  396 

Mare,  Handling  the  Breeding.  .  .1053 

Mare,  Swollen  Udder  of .  572 

Marietta,  Ohio,  Truck-growers’ 

Field  Day  .  771 

Market  Assn.,  Roadside . 1080 

'Market  Facilities,  Buffalo .  71 

Market,  Produce,  Ideal,  Our....  159 

Market,  Wayside,  Outlook .  143 

Marketing  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

in  New  Jersey  .  780 

Marketing  Methods,  Changed....  212 

Marketing,  Roadside,  R.  1 .  724 

Markets  Showing  Better  Action.  467 
Maryland  Farm  and  Livestock 

News  .  844 

Maryland  Notes  . 345,  467 

Massachusetts,  Currants  and 

Gooseberries  in  .  778 

May  Day  .  224 

Meat,  Curing,  Tested  Method  of .  973 

Meat  Prices,  Lower  .  404 

Medical  Care,  About  .  860 

Melons,  Golden  Champion,  How 

I  Grow  .  114 

Mertensias,  Blue  Flowers  of 

Springtime  . 1228 

Mettwurst  . 1240 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle  .  820 

Alice,  Field.  Control,  Michigan ..  1048 

Mice,  Wax  Repels  . 1170 

Michigan,  Southwestern,  from. 39,  104 

Mignonette  for  Cut  Flowers .  514 

Milk,  About  Drinking  More .  914 

Milk  and  Fat  Production  Vary.. 1098 

Milk  and  State  Schools .  661 

Milk,  Blood  in  . 862 

Milk  Business,  Prof.  Spencer...  878 

Milk  Business,  Water  in .  821 

Milk,  Can  Cooling  and  Aeration 

of  .  925 

Milk,  City  Man  on  . 1175 

Milk  Code,  Sanitary,  The .  927 

Milk  Company,  Borden,  About..  861 
Milk  Company  in  Receiver’s 

Hands  .  663 

Milk  Dealers,  Small,  Sue . 1231 

Milk  Exhibit,  R.  1 .  894 

Milk,  Fat  Test  of . 661,  707 

Milk  for  Anemia  . 434 

Milk  for  Chicago  .  309 

Milk,  Frozen  .  376 

Milk  Grades,  N.  J .  745 

Milk  Houses,  Concrete  Floor, 

Necessary  . 895,  969 

Milk,  Imports  of  .  71 

Milk  Inquiry,  Wants  State .  991 

Milk  Inspection  .  927 

Milk  Investigation,  Airs.  Rlioda 

Fox  Graves  . 302,  467 

Alilk  Kept  in  Ice  Pits  .  434 

Alilk  Law,  Pa .  229 

Alilk,  Loose,  Alore  About.. 1049,  1067 
Alilk,  Loose,  to  Be  Banished ....  1175 
Alilk,  Loose,  Trying  to  Stop  Sale 

of  . 969,  1011 

Alilk  Loose,  Warming  up . 1029 

Alilk  Alaid  Winner  at  National 

Dairy  Show  . 1121 

Alilk  Alatters,  Ohio  .  705 

Alilk  Aleeting  Notes  . 1083 

Alilk  Monopoly  Progresses  . 1195 

Milk,  Alore  Money  for . 1119 

Milk  on  Western  Coast  . 1013 

Alilk,  Paul  P.  Brooks  Talks 

About  .  932 

Alilk  Prices,  December  .  97 

Alilk  Prices,  A'arious  .  133 

Alilk,  Profits  in,  The . 467 

Alilk  Production  and  Prices .  572 

Alilk  Production  Costs .  726 

Alilk  Production  in  Southern 

Florida  .  423 

Alilk,  Quality,  Prices  for .  159 

Alilk  Racket  Closed  .  125 

Alilk  Regulations,  Local . 861,  932 

Alilk  Resolution  .  373 

Alilk,  Ropy  .  823 

Alilk  Sales  by  State  Agricultural 

Schools  .  519 

Alilk,  Selling,  Per  Point .  16 

Alilk  Situation  Investigated .  894 

Alilk  Statistics,  N.  Y.  State .  598 
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Sausage,  Pork,  Alaking  . 1081 

Saw  Filing  .  392 

Sawing,  Charge  for  .  220 

Sawmills  and  New  AVorkman’s 

Regulations  .  71 

Scions,  New  Alethod  Preserves 

Longer  .  340 

Sea  Kale,  Growing  .  778 

Seaweed  as  Fertilizer  .  465 

Seaweed  in  Hotbed  .  255 

Scenery  in  N.  Y.  State  .  59 

School  Bonds,  Centralized  .  686 

School  Bus  Hero,  Untiedt,  Bryan  493 

School  Comment,  A  .  984 

School  Consolidation,  About  .  798 

School  Consolidation,  Enforced.  .1028 
School  Consolidation,  Forced, 

Petition  Against  .  96 

School  Consolidation  in  AViscon- 

sin  . 1028 

School  Consolidation  Threatened.  764 

School  Consolidation,  AA’ants  to 

Know  About  . 192,  616,  686 

School  Gardens  .  888 

School  Grounds,  Graft  Money  in.  986 

School,  High,  Pupils,  Transpor¬ 
tation  of  .  686 

School  Improvement  Society, 

Rural,  Aleeting,  Nov.  16-17....  988 

School  Laws,  AA’ould  Revise  .  927 

School  Picnic,  Farmer’s  .  879 

School  Picnic,  Rural,  Lake 

Salubria,  N.  Y .  969 

School,  Rural,  Improvement 
Society,  N.  Y.,  Aleets,  1082, 

1103,  1118.  1156,  1171 . 1190 

School,  Rural,  Improvement,  Res¬ 
olutions  Adopted  at  Syracu¬ 
se,  N.  Y . 1231 

School,  Summer  .  760 

School  System,  Dr.  Bagley, 

About  .  840 

School  Teacher’s  Pay  for  Holi¬ 
days  .  733 

School  Transportation  for 

Academic  Pupils  .  949 

School  Transportation  Question ..  1119 

School  Trustee,  Payment  to . 1119 

Schools,  Agricultural,  on  Wheels  802 

Schools,  Centralized,  The .  949 

Schools,  City,  About  .  986 

Schools,  Consolidated,  Clarence 

Poe  .  860 

Schools,  Consolidated,  Taxes  in.  686 

Schools,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y .  631 

Schools,  Alilk  and  State .  661 

Schools,  Rural,  Home  Rule  for.  .1083 
Schools,  Rural,  State  Aid  for....  1071 

Schools,  Voters,  Petition .  372 

Schoolman’s  View,  A .  781 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes . 1213 

Sea  Tragedy,  A . 1154 

Season  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  . 1171 

Seed  Analyst,  AI.  T.  Alunn, 

Speaks  .  926 

Seed  Order,  Alaking  Out  the .  567 

Seed,  Organic  Mercury  Treatment 

of  . 594 

Seed  Testing,  Pennsylvania  ....  633 
Seeds,  Vegetable,  Testing  Out...  434 

Sessions,  Fred  AA’.,  Dies .  438 

Sheep  and  Lambs  . 1158 

Sheep  and  Lambs  for  Alarket, 

About  .  124 

Sheep  at  Hilltop  Farm . 1150 

Sheep  at  Pennsylvania  Farm 

Show  .  18 

Sheep  Bells  Prevent  Losses .  639 

Sheep  Breeding  Notes  .  436 

Sheep  Farming  in  New  Zealand.  228 

Sheep  Flock,  Profitable .  706 

Sheep  Growers  Aleet,  N.  Y. 

State  .  104 

Sheep  Alarketing,  Interesting 

Figures  on  . 1174 

Sheep  Industry  in  Alaine .  115 

Sheep  Industry  in  Aliddlesex, 

N.  Y .  918 

Sheep,  Internal  Parasites  of....  970 

Sheep,  Liver  Flukes  of .  880 

Sheep,  Alaine  . 404 

Sheep  Alan.  Remarks  by  a .  404 

Sheep  Production,  Factors  in 

Successful  .  934 

Sheep,  Tunis  .  920 

Sheep  Sales,  Kentucky . 1012 

Sheep  Shearing,  Early,  About...  682 
Sheep,  Small  Flock,  Caring  for.  404 

Sheep  Talk,  Some . 1104 

Sheep,  AVintering,  Hints  on .  308 

Shorthorn  Y’earbook,  Milking. .  .1033 

Shrubs,  Aloving  .  246 

Shrubs,  Native,  Early-flowering..  149 
Shrubs,  Native,  Some  Out-of- 

Ordinary  .  64 

Shrubs,  Planning  and  Planting.  .  428 

Silo  and  Stable,  Rental  for . 1216 

Silo,  What  Is  Your? . 1217 

Silage,  Alaking  Good  .  952 

Silver  Skates  and  Leaden  Skies.  1022 

Sire,  AA’hat  Is  a  Proven? .  616 

Snakes,  Alore  About . 78,  465,  790 

Snowdrops  .  367 

Snow  Experience,  Optimist’s....  471 

Snow  Fences,  About .  38 

Soil.  Depleted,  Building  Up .  371 

Soil  Erosion,  Dr.  H.  G.  Knight 

on  .  192 

Soil  Fertility  Conference, 

Pennsylvania  . 658,  766 

Soil  Handling  and  Improvement, 

N.  J . 1230 

Soil  Inspection,  AVisconsin .  158 

Soil  Treatment  Kills  Insects  in 

Ground  .  158 

Southern  Alaryland  Notes .  193 

Southern  Tier  of  New  York, 

From  .  345 

Sow,  Farrowing,  Feeding .  405 

Sow,  Mysterious  Death  of .  163 

Sowbugs,  Toads  and .  6 

Soy  Beans  Collected  by  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  . 1138 

Soy  Beans,  Place  for . 364 

Sparrow,  Song.  Cheery  .  401 

Sparrows  in  Chicken  House .  908 

Speak  Up  Now  .  841 

Spider,  “Built  Like  a  Black¬ 
smith”  .  835 

Spider,  AVolf,  A . 1152 

Spinach  in  Summer  .  115 

Spinach  Yellows  .  676 

Spray  for  Apple  Scab,  Right 

Time  to  .  570 

Spray,  Nicotine,  Strength  for...  288 

Spray  Schedule  for  Orchard .  290 

Spraying  Details,  Ohio .  431 

Spraying  Residue,  Removal  of . .  .  343 

Spring  Be  Far  Behind,  Can .  147 

Spring,  Looking  Toward .  253 

Squab  Profits,  AVhat  About .  574 

Squash  Borer,  Ashes  for .  147 

Squirrel,  Gray,  Aladam  Cutie...  34 

Squirrels  in  Attic  .  601 

Squirrels  from  House,  Evicting.  750 

Stable  and  Silo,  Rental  for . 1216 

Stallion,  AVorking  the . 1176 

State  Bill,  N.  Y.,  About  the....  571 

Steers,  Soy  Beans  for . 1104 

Stephen,  John,  To .  77 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Data  About  969 

Storage,  Cold,  Holdings .  247 

Storage,  Fruit  in  Common .  342 

Storage  Problem,  Vegetable . 1138 

Storages,  Common,  AA’hy,  Failed 
This  Year  . 1212 
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Strawberry,  Beaver,  History  of.  281 
Strawberry  Crop  Record, 

Louisiana  .  780 

Strawberry  Culture,  White  Grub 

in  .  245 

Strawberry  Disease,  Nematodes, 

Destructive  .  05 

Strawberry  Beds,  Damaged, 

White  Grubs  .  800 

Strawberry  Yields  .  07!) 

Strawberry  Prospects,  1031 .  20 

Strawberries  .  280 

Strawberries,  Fine  Stand  of....  011 
Strawberries  for  Overhead  Irri¬ 
gation  .  545 

Strawberries  in  Hill  Culture....  814 

Strawberries  in  Missouri  .  244 

Strawberries  in  South  Killed....  402 

Strawberries,  Results  With .  00 

Strawflowers,  Growing  .  278 

Sudan  Grass  Dangerous  for 

Livestock  .  968 

Sudan  Grass  for  Hay  or  Pasture  404 
Sudan  Grass,  Safety  in  Pastur¬ 
ing  .  840 

Sugar-making  Experience  .  433 

Summer  Cultivation  .  892 

Summer  in  the  Rockies  . 1005 

Sunshine  Fair  at  Cobleskill, 

N.  Y . 1068 

Susquehanna  River,  Along  the... 1049 
Switzerland  Soldiers  Use  Milk..  968 

T 

Tanning,  Indian  . 736,  790,  820 

Tanning  Small  Skins  .  433 

Tariff.  British  Emergency  . 1154 

Tariff  on  Brick  . 1138 

Tariff  Union,  A  .  435 

Tax  Appraisals  .  986 

Tax,  Income,  British.  About ....  1 194 
Tax,  Motor  Fuel,  Road  Money 

from  .  037 

Tax  on  Unearned  Increment  ....  11 

Taxation  . 937,  .951 

Taxation,  Deficits  and .  083 

Taxation,  Farm,  By  Farm 

Representation  . 571,  708 

Taxes  and  Expenses  .  225 

Taxes,  Assessor  Talks  on .  435 

Taxes  Compared  . 102!) 

Taxes  for  Sport  . 1175 

Taxes,  High,  Sullivan  County 

225,  373 

Taxes  Increased  .  225 

Taxes,  Overdue,  N.  J .  831 

Taxes,  Senator  Martin  Saxe  on..  225 
Taxes,  Vomacka,  John  A.,  on...  492 
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Taxpayers  Revolt.  Minnesota. .  .1142 
Telephone  Poles  and  Termites ...  1010 

Tenant,  Eviction  of .  135 

Termites  and  Ants .  723 

Termites  Attack  Wooden  Houses.  959 

Terrace.  Repairing  . 1112 

Texas  Cotton  Curtailment  Law.  1015 

Texas  Notes  .  617 

Thompson,  F.  H.,,  Dies .  493 

Thrips,  Control  of .  892 

Thymes  in  the  Garden  .  835 

Tinfoil  for  Cutworms .  504 

Toads.  One-hundred,  Ordered....  700 

Toadstools  in  Hotbed  .  428 

Tobacco  Crop  in  Tennessee .  225 

Tobacco  Culture  Industry, 

Pennsylvania  .  636 

Tobacco  Spray  .  288 

Tobacco  Troubles,  Kentucky . 1200 

Tobaccoing  Henroost  .  232 

Tolland  Co.,  Conn.,  From . 1007 

Tomato  Disease,  Australian, 

Found  in  United  States .  00 

Tomato  Hint,  A .  330 

Tomato  Imports,  About .  70 

Tomato  Juice,  About .  224 

Tomato  Plants  Slow  Growing...  724 
Tomatoes,  Damping-off,  Copper 

for  .  425 

Tomatoes,  Early,  Staking  and 

Pruning  for .  587 

Tomatoes  Growing  on  Mulch...  075 
Tomatoes,  Mosaic  Disease  in...  890 

Tomatoes,  Soldier-fly  on .  483 

Tools,  Care  of,  in  Winter . 1173 

Tools,  Keeping  Track  of .  34 

“Torchlights  to  the  Cherokees” .  1138 

Tourist  Trade,  About  .  540 

Tractor  Brush  Rake .  29 

Tractor  Farmer,  Klepper,  W.  II., 


Tractor,  Garden,  Soil  Important, 


Tractors,  Garden,  Interest  In¬ 
creasing  .  192 

Travois  vs.  Wheelbarrow . 1098 

Tree,  Large,  Easily  Moved .  616 

Tree,  Memorial  on  .  68 

Tree  Slaughtered,  Old .  703 

Trees  for  the  Prairie .  799 

Trees,  Fruit,  Protecting  from 

Damage  . 1082 

Trees,  Fruit,  When  Is  Best 

Time  to  Plant  . 1048 

Trees,  Direction,  Determining 

108,  265 

Trees,  Moving  .  246 

Trees  on  Sidehill,  Setting  .  540 

Trees,  Profits  or  .  159 
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Trees,  Rabbits  Damage .  344 

Trees  Saw  and  Did,  What  the 
856.  877,  898,  938,  900,  1027, 

1047,  1127  . 1193 

Trees,  Sulphonated  Oil  Repels 

Rodents  from  . 1110 

Trees,  Thorn  . 1180 

Trollius.  American,  An .  88 

Truck  Growers’  Field  Day, 

Marietta,  Ohio .  771 

Tulips  in  the  Garden  . 1023 

Tulip  Year  in  Texas . 1102 

Turkey,  Blackhead  Germs,  Per¬ 
sistence  of  .  807 

Turkey  Day,  Southern  New 

Jersey  . 1098 

Turkey  Farm.  Rock,  From .  089 

Turkey  Industry  Increasing  in 

New  Jersey  .  988 

Turkey  Prices,  Connecticut . 1100 

Turkey  Raising,  George  Jeffreys  518 
Turkey  Raising,  Helpful  Hints 

on  . 1089 

Turkeys,  Ailing  .  847 

Turkeys,  Connecticut,  Marketing  20 

Turkeys,  Diarrhoea  in  .  883 

Turkeys,  Feeding  . 1202 

Turkeys,  Feeding  Young  . 1035 

Turkeys  In  Sprayed  Oroeliards..  212 

Turkeys,  Marketing  . 1120 

Turkeys,  Weak  .  » . 787,  804,  807 

Turkeys.  Why  Not  Try .  870 

Turner  Institute  of  Research....  917 

U 

Unemployed.  Fraud  on  . 1154 

Unemployed  Offered  Free  Apples. 1110 

United  States  of  Europe .  001 

Untiedt,  Bryan,  Hero,  Farm....  493 
Ursolic  Acid  from  Apple  Pomace  724 

V 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Grain  Shipping 

Port  .  630 

Van  Slyke,  Dr.  L.  L.,  Dies 

1024,  1049 

Vegetable  Diseases,  Appearance 

and  Control  .  890 

Vegetable  Garden,  Late  Summer  908 
Vegetable  Garden.  Planning  a..  302 
Vegetable  Gardener’s  Notes. 611,  651 
Vegetable  Growers,  N.  Y.  State.  4 
Vegetable  Growing,  Spring 

Frosts  and  .  580 

Vegetable  Outlook  . 1215 

Vegetable  Prices  .  225 

Vegetable  Seeds,  Testing  Out...  434 
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Vegetables  for  Roadside 

Merchant  .  509 

Vegetables,  Freezing,  as  Means  * 

of  Preserving  .  077 

Vegetables,  Green,  in  Winter ...  1115 
Vegetables,  Growing,  Around 

Septic  Tank  .  281 

Vegetables  in  Heated  Cellar . 1137 

Vegetables,  Novelties  in  .  464 

Vegetables.  Yellow,  About .  724 

Vermont  Apple  Tree  Survey....  69 

Vermont  Notes  . 18,  1210 

Veterinary  Nostrums,  Govern¬ 
ment  Prohibits  .  370 

Veterinary  Work  in  Pennsylvania  442 

Vice  Crime  Matter  . 97,  434 

Virginia  Crop  Outlook  . 826,  1002 

Virginia  Farm  Notes  .  373 

Virginia  Fruit  Growers  May  Go 

Over  Seas  . 1100 

Virginia  News  . 1228 

Virginia,  Tidewater,  From .  705 

Virginia,  Spring  in  .  547 

Voorhees,  John  P.,  Dies . 115? 

W 

Wage  Reductions  . 1015 

Wages.  Refusal  to  Pay .  442 

Wallkill,  On  and  Near  the .  761 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  From...  248 

Washington  Co.,  Tenn .  159 

Washington  Crossing,  Pa .  875 

Water  Course,  Diversion  of .  267 

Water  Gardens,  Plants  for .  564 

Water  Power  for  Electric 

Current  .  860 

Water,  Spring,  B.  Coli  in  . 1206 

Watercress  in  Tubs . 247,  304 

Watercress  Under  Cultivation...  334 

Water  Pipes,  Wood,  Those .  295 

Water  Power,  State  .  125 

Water,  Pumping.  Power  for....  755 

Water  Right,  Divided  .  110 

Water,  Well,  Peculiar  Flavor.  .  492 

Waterproofing  for  Canvas .  472 

Wax,  Grafting  . 296,  (ill 

Wax,  Grafting,  or  Covering 

Wounds  .  611 

Wax  Vines,  Old-fashioned  . 1130 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Great  Agri¬ 
cultural  .  302 

Wealth  for  a  Few .  951 

Wealth  or  Waste  Paper  .  373 

Weeds,  Boy’s  Composition  on...  988 
Weather,  Our  Changeable. .  .145,  188 

Welding  Ring,  Farmers’ .  392 

Welfare  Council  and  Girls .  860 

Well,  Quicksand  in  .  64 
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Wells,  Renewing  Old  .  730 

Wendover  Farm  Ayrshire  Sale..  764 
West  Virginia  Country  Life 

Jubilee  . 1045 

West  Virginia  Farmers  Meet.  .  .  .  927 
West  Virginia  Fruit  Outlook....  392 
West  Virginia  News  and  Notes..  125 

Western  Maine  Farm  Notes .  71 

Wheat  Acreage  Reduction .  660 

Wheat  and  Clover  Day  at  Ohio 

Station  .  797 

Wheat  Conference,  London  .  661 

Wheat  for  Dairy  Cows  .  843 

Wheat  Growers  Assn,  Kansas...  595 

Wheat,  Hogging-down  . 639.  1104 

Wheat  Holdings,  Farm  Boards’.  781 

Wheat  Holdings,  Selling  .  547 

Wheat  in  Sheaf,  Feeding . 1123 

Wheat,  Indian  .  405 

Wheat  King,  Canadian  . 1200 

AVheat,  Mummy  .  594 

Wheat  Policy,  Federal,  New....  435 

Wheat  Quota,  British  . 1200 

Wheat,  Soaking  or  Grinding . 1104 

Wheat  Test,  10-acre  .  742 

Widow,  Property  Rights  of .  80 

Widow’s  Share  of  Insurance .  804 

Widows  Responsibility  for  Hus¬ 
band's  Debts  .  4413 

Wife,  Self-supporting,  A .  311 

Will,  Codicil  to  .  8 

Will,  Is  This  a  Just .  38 

Will  Mr.  Wood  Please  Reply  ?..  .1004 
Willow  Trees  Injured  by  Borers.  755 

Wind  in  the  East .  723 

Winter  Comes,  North  Country, 

How  .  2 

Winter,  Mild  .  248 

Winter  on  the  Farm .  115 

Winter,  Thoughts  About .  213 

Wisconsin  Soil  Inspection .  158 

Woman,  Country,  in  Germany...  95 

Wood  Ashes,  Value  of . 1081 

Wood  Lice,  Toads  and  .  6 

Woods,  Durability,  Relative, 

Various  .  432 

Woodland  Products,  Market, 

New  Hampshire  . 1028 

Woodshed  Gossip  .  855 

Wool.  Washing  at  Home ....  164,  800 
Worms,  Army,  Pennsylvania . . . .  860 
Worth  County  Fair,  Georgia, 

About  . 1048 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  From .  11 

Y 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Condi¬ 
tions  .  6390 
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Accidents,  Household  .  604 

Acres  of  Diamonds  . 1220 

All  in  the  Day’s  Work  .  41 

Anniversaries,  Wedding  .  304 

Antiques,  More  About . 476,  477 

Antiques,  Sale  of . 1180 

Appetizers,  Simple,  or 

Hors  d ’oeuvres  .  693 

Apple  Punch  .  849 

Apple,  Rosy  Baked  . 1037 

Apples,  Candied  . 1205 

Apples,  Hot  Scalloped  .  14 

At  Sixty-two  .  769 

Auction  Notes  .  885 

Aunt  Martha’s  Treasures  . 1072 

Autumn  in  Ohio  . 1037 

Avocado  I’ears  .  884 

B 

Bacon  and  Rice  .  829 

Bacon,  Boiled  .  14 

Basketry,  the  Charm  of .  15 

Bathroom  Colors  .  477 

Bathroom,  Decorating  .  226 

Bean  Hole,  the  Primitive  .  99 

Beautifying  a  Living-room.  .  .712,  713 

Beef  Loaf,  Small  .  828 

Beggars,  Professional  .  98 

Beets,  Canning  Pickled  .  788 

Beets,  Deviled  .  693 

Bible,  Circulation  of  .  668 

Biscuit  Sandwich  .  669 

Biscuits,  Baking  Powder  .  385 

Biscuits.  Bonnie  .  305 

Biscuit,  Swedish  . 1221 

Blackberry  Mush  .  849 

Blackberry  Punch  .  849 

Board  for  Girls,  Farm  .  73 

Bookkeeping  in  the  Kitchen  ....  385 

Bread,  Cake  and  Salad  .  625 

Bread,  Date  .  304 

Bread,  Let’s  Make  .  347 

Bread,  Oatmeal  Raisin  . 1221 

Bread,  Quick  .  941 

Bread,  Rye  .  625 

Bread,  Southern  Corn  . 1145 

Bread,  Swedish  Chocolate  . 1221 

Bread,  Swedish  Rye  .  307 

Bread,  White  .  347 

Bread,  Whole  Wheat 

41,  347,  828,  849 
Breads.  Hot.  from  South  Dakota.  385 

Buns,  California  Cinnamon  .  504 

Buns  Hot  Cross  .  347 

Buns,  Walnut  . 1218 

C 

Cake,  Angel’s  Food  .  625 

Cake,  Apple  Sauce  Fruit  . 1144 

Cake.  Brown  Bobbies  .  693 

Cake.  Chocolate  Sour  Cream....  550 

Cake,  Chocolate  Cup  .  869 

Cake,  Chocolate  Fruit  . 1144 

Cake,  Cinnamon  .  550 

Cake,  Cream  Cinnamon  .  550 

Cake,  Cream  Layer  .  550 

Cake,  Delicious  Moist  Molasses.  604 

Cake,  English  Fruit  . 1221 

Cake,  Fruit  . 1221 

Cake,  Gold  .  625 

Cake,  Honey  .  713 

Cake,  Japanese  Fruit  . 1144 

Cake,  Lady  Fingers  . 712,  749 

Cake,  Lancashire  Tea  .  347 

Cake,  Marble  Fruit  . 1144 

Cake,  Massachusetts  Fruit  .  305 

Cake,  Orange  Fruit  . 1144 

Cake,  Plain  Sponge  .  99 

Cake,  Plum  Jam  .  940 

Cake,  Plum  Jam  Roll  .  940 

Cake.  Pork  . 1144 

Cake,  Pound  Fruit  . 1221 

Cake,  Raspberry  Layer  .  788 

Cake,  Rich  Dark  Fruit  . 1144 

Cake,  Rich  Light  Fruit  . 1144 

Cake,  Soft  Fruit  . 1128 

Cake,  Spice  Cup  .  869 

Cake,  Swedish  Christmas  . 1221 

Cake,  White  Fruit  . 1144 

Cake,  Whole  Wheat  .  347 

Cake  With  Lemon  Filling  .  625 

Cakes,  Anise  Pretzels  . 1204 

Cakes,  German  Christmas  . 1204 

Cakes,  Holiday  . 1144,  1221 

Cakes,  Molasses  . 1204 

Cakes  With  Cream  Shortening...  550 

Camp  Cooking  .  788 

Candies,  Milk  . 1073,  1108 

Candy,  Burnt  Orange  Fudge.  ..  .1073 
Candy,  Chocolate  Cocoanut 

Fudge  . 1073 

Candy,  Chocolate  Pralines  . 1073 

Candy,  Cocoanut  Orange  Loaf... 1073 
Candy,  Honey  Fudge  .  885 


Candy,  Maple  Nut  Creams  . 1073 

Candy,  Marble  Fudge  . 1073 

Candy,  Marshmallow  Fudge  ....1073 
Candy,  Orange  Cocoanut  Fudge..  1073 

Candy,  Pralines  . 1016 

Candy,  Raisin  and  Nut  Loaf.... 1073 

Candy,  Raisin  Penuche  . 1073 

Canned  Corn  .  977 

Canned  Fruit  Shrinks  .  828 

Canning  Business,  A  Woman’s...  829 

Canning  Cauliflower  . 1213 

Canning  Cherries  .  748 

Canning  Chicken  . 828,  1030 

Canning  Contest,  International..  749 

Canning  Corn  .  713 

Canning,  Fall  and  Winter  . 1145 

Canning  Fish  . 1145 

Canning  Huckleberry  Sauce  ....1016 

Canning  Liver  and  Bacon  . 1037 

Canning  Made  Easy  .  693 

Canning  Meat  and  Poultry . 1145 

Canning  Pumpkin  . 1213 

Canning  Prunes  . 1037 

Canning  Strawberries  .  712 

Catering  for  a  Large  Family....  749 

Cauliflower,  Buttered  . 1213 

Cauliflower,  French  Fried  . 1213 

Celery  Relish  .  869 

Chair  Seats,  Covering  .  692 

Cheering  Up  .  580 

Cheese  Loaf  .  194 

Cheese,  Made  With .  194 

Cheese  Cake  .  828 

Cheese  Sandwich',  Toasted  .  194 

Cheese  Souffle  . 14,  194 

Cheese  Toast  .  194 

Cherries,  Frosted  .  748 

Cherries,  Spiced  .  693 

Cherry  Honey  .  748 

Cherry-Maple  Slices  .  748 

Cherry  Ripe,  Cherry  Red  .  748 

Cherry  Squares  .  748 

Cherry  Torte  .  693 

Child.  Curing  of  Sickness .  346 

Children  Away  at  School  .  40 

Children,  Care  When  Traveling.  768 

Children,  Health  Hints  for . 1036 

Chop  Sue.v  .  869 

Christmas,  After  .  40 

Christmas  Decorations  for  the 

Home  . 1181 

Christmas  Garden  in  Miniature. 1205 

Christmas  Gifts  . 1128 

Christmas  Thoughts  . 1220 

Church  Gives  Another  Chicken 

Supper,  The  .  885 

Church,  Helping  a  Country . 1108 

Church  Supper.  Good  Dishes  for.  14 

Clam  Fritters  . 1017 

Clambake,  A  Home  . 1037 

Cleaning  Parlor  . 1108 

Cocoa  Syrup  .  849 

Coffee  Cake  .  347 

College,  Advice  About  .  550 

Community  Club  Suppers  in 

Rhode  Island  .  304 

Conserve,  Prune  . 1037 

Conserve,  Sour  Currant-Cherry..  768 

Cookies,  Brown  Sugar  .  161 

Cookies,  Chocolate  .  72 

Cookies,  Cream  .  550 

Cookies,  Date  .  346 

Cookies,  Delicious  Flake  . 1203 

Cookies,  Desert  Sand  . 1221 

Cookies,  Drop  Sugar  .  693 

Cookies,  Favorite  .  161 

Cookies,  Honey  .  885 

Cookies,  Kris  Kringle  . 1180 

Cookies,  Molasses  .  161 

Cookies,  More  .  693 

Cookies,  Oatmeal  . 693,  789 

Cookies,  Pineapple  .  605 

Cookies,  Spice  Drop  .  693 

Cookies,  Stone  Jar  Molasses  ....  869 

Cookies,  Sugar  .  557 

Cookies,  White  Fruit  .  161 

Cookies,  Whole  Wheat  .  73 

Corn  Relish  . 977,  1016 

Cranberries,  Candied  .  40 

Cranberry  Conserve  .  40 

Cranberry  Dessert  . . 1144 
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Cucumber  Relish  . 1037 
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Inebriates  .  849 

Currant  Bar  ie  Due  .  768 

Currant  Dainty,  Frozen  .  768 

Currant  Events  .  768 

Currant  Piquant  .  768 

Currants  in  Syrup  .  769 

Currier  &  Ives  Prints  .  868 
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Date  and  Orange  Whip  . 1036 

Date  Roll  . 1180 


Deaf,  Occupation  for  the .  472 

Dietary  Needs,  Normal  .  956 

Digestion.  Psychology  of  .  668 

Dogs,  Hero  .  604 

Doughnuts,  Black  Walnut  . 1128 

Doughnuts,  Chocolate  . 1220 

Drink  Little  Brown  Jug .  849 

Dumplings.  Apple  .  385 

Dustless  Duster  .  748 
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Eating  Salt  With  Our  Neighbors  789 

Egg  Nog  Ro.vale  .  849 
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Home  . 868 

Entertaining  Made  Easy  .  624 

Exchange,  A  Fair  .  749 

F 

Family  Records  .  194 

Farm  Kitchen,  for  t lie  .  605 

Farm  Kitchen  Rejuvenated,  The. 1037 
Farm  Schedule  That  Will  Work, 

A  . 580,  581 

Farm  Sweets  .  884 

Food  for  Fifty  . 1221 

From  a  Vermont  Farm  .  749 

From  the  Little  Brown  House...  748 

Frozen  Desserts  .  624 

Frozen  Citrus  Pear  .  976 

Fruit  Nog  .  849 

Fruit  Salad  .  869 

Fruit  Shrub  .  849 

Furniture,  Bamboo  .  604 

Furniture,  Refinishing  Old  .  668 
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Garden  Clubs,  Small  Town .  505 

Garden  Party.  A  Progressive  .  .  .  956 

Gift  Suggestions  . 1221 

Gingerbread,  Old-fashioned .  505 

Gingerbread,  Walnut  . 1218 
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Girlish  Styles  .  580 
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Gooseberries  Lend  Zest  .  828 
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Grape  Juice  .  848 

Grape  Pot-pie  .  749 
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Hair,  Care  of  .  476 

Ham  and  Beef  Loaf  .  669 

Ham,  Potted  . 1221 

Ham.  Scotch  .  477,  925 

Handicraft  Exhibit,  Our 
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Heavenly  Hash  .  957 
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Honey  Butter  .  604 
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Ice  Cream  . 98,  99 

Ice  Cream.  Apple  .  957 

Ice  Cream,  Banana  .  957 
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Ice  Cream,  Chocolate . 624,  957 

Ice  Cream,  Cocoa  Mousse  . 957 

Ice  Cream,  Coffee  Custard  .  957 
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Ice  Cream,  Frozen  Pudding .  957 
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Philadelphia  .  957 

Ice  Cream,  Ice  Crystals  in .  305 

Ice  Cream,  Lemon  .  957 
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Ice  Cream,  Maple  Mousse  .  957 

Ice  Cream,  Marshmallow  Parfait  957 
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Ice  Cream,  Peach  Lemon  .  957 
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Ice  Cream,  Strawberry  Mousse...  712 

Ice  Cream,  Tea  .  957 

Ice  Cream,  Vanilla  .  957 

Ice  Cream,  Walnut  .  957 

Ice,  Orange  .  957 

lee,  Pear  . 977 

Icing,  Strawberry  .  712 
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In  Behalf  of  Utility  .  346 
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Interior  Decorating  in  the 
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Jam,  Pear  and  Fig  .  885 

Jam,  Strawberry  .  712 
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Marmalade,  Pear  and  Grape .  885 

Marmalade,  Red  Currant  .  768 

Marmalade.  Rhubarb,  Pine¬ 
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Marmalade,  Wayside  .  940 

Matrimonial  Correspondence  ....  550 
Mattress,  Making  a  Wool 

351,  477,  1129 

Mayonnaise,  Easily  Made . 1108 

Meanest  Woman  .  976 

Meat  Cutlets  .  669 

Meat  Pot-pie  .  99 

Midsummer  at  the  Little  Brown 

House  .  885 

Mildew,  Removing  .  748 

Milk  Apricot  .  849 
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1180,  1181 
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Mint,  Candied  .  848 
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Mint,  Pears  With  .  848 
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Mousse,  Plain  .  624 
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Muffins,  Cornmeal  .  14 

Muffins,  English  .  347 

Muffins,  Raspberry  Tea  .  788 

Muffins,  Sour  Milk  .  14 
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Necessity  and  Her  Daughter.  ..  .1129 

Nectar,  Rhubarb  .  505 
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New  Hampshire  4-H  Girls .  346 

Noisy  Families  .  712 
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Old-fashioned  Pantry,  A .  692 

Omelet,  Pear  .  976 

Orange  Charlotte  .  504 

Orange  Marmalade  .  160 

Orange  Soda  .  849 
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Pancakes,  French  .  15 

Paralysis,  Infantile  .  956 

Parsley,  Root  . 1223 

Parsnip  Casserole  .  769 
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Patchwork  California  Oak  Leaf.  1037 
Patchwork  Crow’s  Foot . 1037 
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or  Sugar  Bowl  .  605 

Patchwork  Pattern  Dogwood ...  .1205 
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apple  . 1145 
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Patchwork  Pattern  Flower  Pot..  477 

Patchwork  Pattern  Forget-me 

not  . 1073 
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Quilt  .  449 
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Cross  .  624 
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way  .  505 

Patchwork  Pattern  Maple  Leaf..  73 

Patchwork  Pattern  Martha 
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Patchwork  Pattern  Mexican  Rose  884 
Patchwork  Pattern  Mill  Wheel..  713 
Patchwork  Pattern  Mosaic  Block  788 
Patchwork  Pattern  Moss  Rose... 1109 
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Ring  .  385 

Patchwork  Pattern  Oak  Leaf....  957 
Patchwork  Pattern  Ocean  Wave.  195 
Patchwork  Pattern  Octagonal 

Star  .  99 

Patchwork  Pattern  Ohio  Rose...  41 

Patchwork  Pattern  'Rose  Bud.... 1180 
Patchwork  Pattern  Rose  Leaf 

Applique  .  693 

Patchwork  Pattern  Spider  Web.  .  769 

Patchwork  Pattern  Sunflower ....  1221 

Patchwork  Pattern  Trials  and 

Troubles  .  829 

Patchwork  Pattern  Tulip  .  941 

Patchwork  Pattern  Wild  Rose...  15 

Patchwork  Pattern  World’s  Fair.  848 

Pawnhas  . ! .  194 

Peach  Chutney  .  884 

Peach  Crum  .  884 

Peach  Dumplings  .  884 

Peach  Icebox  Cake  .  769 

Peach  Snow  .  884 

Peach  Tarts  .  884 

Peach  and  Lemon  Marmalade...  884 

Peach  and  Pear  Conserve  .  941 

Peach  Fritters  .  884 

Peach  Sherbet  .  884 

Peach  Souffle  .  884 

Peaches,  Hide  and  Seek  .  884 

Peaches,  Summer  Brings  .  884 

Peaches,  Spiced  .  884 

Pea-ham  Loaf  .  305 

Pea,  Split,  Cutlets  .  305 

Pea.  Split,  Peanut  Loaf .  305 

Peas,  Split,  in  Winter  Dishes...  305 

Peas,  Split,  With  Bacon  .  305 

Peas,  Split,  With  Rice .  305 

Pear,  Chipped  .  976 

Pear  Compote  .  976 

Pear  Custard  .  976 

Pear,  Gingered  .  977 

Pears  Are  Ripe  .  976 

Pear  Whip  .  976 

Pepper  Hash  .  956 

Peppers,  Baked  .  941 

Pickle  and  Relish,  Definition  of.  1036 

Pickle,  Cucumber  Sauce  .  869 

Pickle,  Mystery  .  868 

Pickle,  Pasadena  Relish  .  957 

Pickle,  Pear  Sweet  .  977 

Pickle,  Pepper  Hash  . 1037 

Pickle,  Tomato,  Unusual  . 112!) 

Pickles,  Cherry  Olives  .  748 

Pickles  Cucumbers  With  Cherry 

Leaves  . 1016 

Pickles,  Damson  Plums  .  940 

Pickles,  Diet  Beet  .  957 

Pickles,  Beet  and  Onion  .  957 

Pickles,  Dill  .  885 

Pickles,  Favorite  . 1016 

Pickles,  Ice  Water  . 1016 

Pickles,  Mixed  . 957,  1016 

Pickles.  Oiled  Cucumber  .  956 

Pickles.  Ripe  Cucumber  .  712 

Pickles,  Sweet  Cucumber  .  941 

Pickles.  Sweet  Cucumber  Rings.  869 

Pickles,  Sweet  Ripe  Cucumber...  869 

Pickles,  Sweet  Cherry  .  748 

Pickles,  Sweet  String  Beans .  940 

Pickles,  Sweet  Watermelon  Rind  869 

Pickles.  Three  Sweet  .  869 

Picnic  Meals  in  Summer, 

Dainties  for  .  869 

Pie,  Apple  Marshmallow  . 1128 

Pie,  Cherry  .  748 

Pie,  Cranberry  . 1144 

Pie,  Currant  Meringue  .  768 

Pie,  Gooseberry  . 828.  829 

Pie,  Grapeskin  .  941 

Pie,  Lemon  .  669 

Pie,  Peach  Custard  .  692 

Pie,  Pineapple  .  347 

Pie,  Pumpkin  . 1213 

Pie,  Pumpkin  Cream  . 1128 
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I'ie,  Raspberry  Crossbar  .  788 

Pie,  Red  Currant  .  763 

Pie,  Rhubarb  .  505 

I’ie,  Strawberry  de  Luxe  .  712 

Pie,  Vegetable  .  14 

Pie  Wrinkles  .  305 

"Pinch  Time”  .  384 

Pineapple  Orangeade  .  840 

Pineapple  Pick-me-up  .  840 

Pineapple  Shrub  .  840 

Pin  Money,  One  Way  to  Earn 

100.  101 

Playhouse  for  Children . 712,  1108 

Plum  and  Melon  Rutter  .  040 

Plum  Four-fruit  .  940 

Plum  .felly  .  040 

Plum  Jam  .  940 

Plum  Puffs  .  040 

Plum  Toast  .  040 

Plum  Tree.  We  Climbed  the  Old.  040 

Plums,  Beach  .  040 

Plums,  Candied  . 040 

Plums,  Canned  .  040 

Polenta  .  104 

Potatoes,  Baked  . . 1073 

Potatoes,  Creamed  . 1073 

Potatoes.  Scalloped  . 1072.  1073 
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Preserve,  Cherry  .  748 

Preserve,  Citron  ...  . 1017 
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Preserve.  Pear  .  077 

Preserve.  Pear-pineapple  .  077 

Preserve,  Pumpkin  . 1017.  1213 

Preserve,  Spiced  Carrot  . 1017 

Preserve,  Watermelon  . 1017 

Preserve.  Combinations  .  885 

Preserve.  Peach  and  Melon .  884 

Preserve.  Raspberry  and  Rhu¬ 
barb  .  788 


Preserves  Uncooked  Strawberry.  712 


Preserve,  Tomato  . 1181 

Pretzels.  Whole  Wheat  . 384 

Prunes,  Pickled  .  603 

Pudding.  Chocolate  .  73 

Pudding.  Fig  .  760 

Pudding.  Children’s  Plum  . 1204 

Pudding.  Chocolate  Fruit  . 1204 

Pudding  Corn  .  074 

Pudding,  Cranberry  .  1204 

Pudding.  Dutch  Plum  . 1204 

Pudding,  German  Plum  . 1204 

Puddings.  Holiday  . 1204 

Pudding,  Indian  .  041 

Pudding,  Old  English  Plum . 1204 

Pudding.  Pear  .  076 

Pudding,  Plum,  Another . 1203 

Pudding.  Poor  Man’s  Plum . 1128 

Pudding,  Raspberry  Cottage .  788 

Pudding.  Raspberry  Rice .  788 

Pudding,  Rhubarb  .  581 

Pudding.  Spanish  . 1204 

Pudding,  Steamed  Strawberry...  712 

Pudding,  Strawberry  Pearl .  712 

Pudding,  Suet  . 1204 

Pumpkin.  The  Useful  . 1213 

Punch,  Fruit  .  849 

Punch,  Tutti  Fruitti  .  849 
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Quilter’s  Methods,  An  Old-time.  605 

Quilt  Pattern,  An  Old .  15 

Quilting  Party.  Oklahoma .  602 

Quilting  Patterns  .  08 
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Raising  Money  in  a  Unique  Way  625 

Rarebit.  Tomato  .  194 

Raspberries  for  All  .  788 

Raspberry  Firecrackers  .  788 

Raspberry  Gelatine  Whip  .  788 

Raspberry  Icebox  Cake  .  749 

Raspberry  Jam  Betty  .  788 
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Raspberry  Tarts  .  788 

Reading  in  the  Home  . 1072 

Reducing  Weight  .  884 

Relish,  Currant  .  768 

Rhubarb.  Canning  Uncooked  ....  941 

Rhubarb  and  Fig  Charlotte  ....  505 

Rhuharb  Betty  .  505 

Rhubarb,  Canning  . 624,  828 

Rhubarb.  Grapefruit  With .  692 

Rhubarb  Recipes  .  505 

Rice  With  Cheese  .  194 

Rolls.  Cinnamon  . 41,  385 

Rolls.  Easter  .  347 

Rolls,  1’arker  House  . 347 

Rolls,  Squash  .  581 

Rubber?  Stretch  It! .  385 

Rugs  and  a  Bedroom  .  449 

Rugs  and  Hooks  .  98 

Rugs  and  Remnants  . 624.  625 


Rugs.  Variations  in  Braided 

1220.  1221 
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Salad,  Creole  .  .  660 

Salad  Dressing  .  828 

Salad  Dressing,  Boiled  .  625 

Salad  Dressing,  Our  Own .  603 

Salad.  Pear  .  076 

Salad.  Pear  and  Cheese  .  976 

Salmon  Loaf  .  660 

Salad  Plate  . 1037 

Sandwich,  Cherry  Nut  .  748 

Sandwich,  Peg  .  660 

Sauce,  Butterscotch  .  98 

Sauce,  Caramel  . 1072 

Sauce,  Chocolate  .  057 

Sauce,  Creamy  . 1204 

Sauce.  Hard  . 1204 

Sauce.  Jelly  . 1204 

Sauce.  Mrs.  Conroy’s  Chili  .......  076 

Sauce.  Red  .  603 

Sauerkraut,  Baked  .  226 

Sauerkraut,  Canning  .  828 

Sauerkraut  Comes  Back  .  226 
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Sauerkraut  Pie  .  226 

Sauerkraut  Salad  .  226 

Sauerkraut.  Scalloped  .  226 

Sausage,  Pork  . 1108 

Scones,  English  . 1016 

Scrapbook  for  Hospitals  .  104 
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Sherbet,  Milk  .  624 
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Towels  .  660 

Skunks.  Pet  . 1204 
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Soil]).  Split  Pea  .  305 
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House  .  580 
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Sweet  Peas  In  Vases  .  581 
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Tea  Ring  .  550 

Tea.  Russian  .  849 

Tennessee  Notes 
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Yeast,  Potato  .  41 
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Alligators  .  423 

Apple  Aphid.  Eggs  of .  27 

Apple.  Bud  Moth  Scarred .  277 

Apple  House  .  891 

Apple  Map  of  the  U.  S . 1063 

Apple  Maggot  Fly  .  277 

Apple,  McIntosh.  Macoun  .  275 

Apple,  Northern  Spy,  A .  180 

Apple,  Red  Rome  .  29 

Apple,  Thorn,  Killed  by  Sodium 

Arsenite  . 1186 

Apple  Tree  in  Coutr.vard,  Lord 

Jeffrey  Inn  .  537 

Apple  Tree  Ringing,  Branch 

Showing  .  539 

Apple  Tree  Tent  Caterpillar, 

Eggs  of  .  27 

Apple  Tree  Trunks,  Painting,  to 
Repel  Rodents  and  Borers.  ..  .1170 

Apple  Tree,  Wild  .  538 

Apple  Trees  Full  Bloom  .  179 

Apple  Trees.  Roadside,  in  May.  538 

Apples  from  Thinned  Trees .  718 

Apples  Injured  by  Leaf-roller...  286 
Asparagus  Bed  With  Spinach 

Between  .  362 

Ausable  River  in  Adirondacks. .  ,1077 


B 


Barn,  Dairy,  Dutchess  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Successful  . 1042 

Barn,  Dairy.  Lusseroft  Farm...  917 
Barn,  Dairy.  On  Belle  Ellen 

Stock  Farm  .  917 

Barn,  Dairy,  Modern  .  946 

Barn,  Horse.  Plan  . 1108 

Barn.  New  York  State . 1042 

Barn,  Dairy,  Suggested  Floor 

Plan  for  .  946 

Barn,  Dairy,  With  Silos,  Illinois 

Station  . 1050 

Barn,  Modernizing  an  Old .  946 

Barns,  Dairy,  on  Southern  Farm.  1042 
Bash  Bish  Falls.  N.  Y.  State...  609 

Bears  in  Yellowstone  Park .  842 

Bee,  Leaf-Cutting  .  739 

Bees  Carrying  Pollen  .  563 

Bees  on  Farm  .  147 

Berkshire  Trail  Near  North¬ 
ampton.  Mass . 945 

Black-Knot  on  Plum  . 123 

Blueberry  Bush  Pruned  .  855 

Blueberry  Cuttings  Just  Started 

to  Root  .  855 

Boar,  Cheshire.  7352 .  931 

Boar,  Berkshire.  Oregon  .  744 

Boar,  Duroc  Jersey,  "The 

Royalist”  .  934 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine, 

Bird’s-Eye  View  of .  962 

Boy  Coming  Down  Road  .  717 

Boy’s  Dream,  The  .  874 

Boy,  Typical  Farm  . 1191 

Boy  With  Pumpkin  . 1097 

Bridge,  Natural.  Virginia  . 1133 

Bridge  Near  Petersburg.  N.  Y. . .  191 
Bridge.  Old.  Near  Battlefield, 

Gettysburg.  Pa .  961 

Buckwheat  Field  in  West 

Virginia  .  834 

Buckwheat,  in  New  Orchard  ...  58 

Buckhill  Falls,  Pocono  Moun¬ 
tains.  Pa .  773 


Buds  Ready  to  Spray  for  Psylla.  277 


Bulbs  Grow  in  Holland.  How... 1191 
Bull.  Aberdeen-Angus,  15- 
Months  Old,  W.  R.  Van 

Siekel  and  . 1232 

Bull.  Bar  None  Clay  Duke .  928 

Bull,  Briacliff  Tenderloin  . 1120 

Bull,  Devon,  Batehelder’s  De¬ 
lay  9572  .  913 

Bull  Exercising  Machine, 

Oregon  .  744 

Bull.  Fauvic’s  Prince  108961....  911 
Bull.  Figgis  Oxford  Noble 

205762  .  911 

Bull.  Foremost.  As  He  Is  Today.  914 
Bull.  Guernsey,  Douglaston 

King  Frederick  161527 .  914 

Bull.  Grand  Champion  Herd, 

E ventilation  of  Page  . 930 

Bull.  Hereford.  Champion, 

Mischief  Maker,  Jr .  936 

Bull.  Hereford,  Cornbelt  Type...  800 

Bull.  Hereford,  Oregon  .  744 

Bull,  Holstein,  Owned  by 

Utah  Experiment  Station .  862 

Bull,  Jersey,  Creme  O’Gold, 

First  Prize  . 1068 

Bull,  Pogis  99th  of  Hood 

Farm  94502  .  911 

Bull.  Prizemere,  Washington 

Agricultural  College  .  762 

Bull.  Spermfield  Owl’s  Progress 

163331  911 

Bullocks.  Prime.  Briareliff’s 
Standard  .  930 


C 


Cabbage,  Black  leg  of .  890 

Cabbage  Butterfly,  Pupa  of .  27 

Cabbage  Roots  Swollen  from 

Club-Root  .  890 

Cabbage  Yellows  .  890 

Cabbage  Worm  .  657 


Calf  and  Owner  . 1003 

Calves.  Dairy.  Kansas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  . .  t .  990 

Calves.  Bull,  At  Illinois 

Station  . 1050 

Calves.  Dry-Fed  .  132 

Calves  "Drowsing  at  Noonday”  .11-4 

Calves.  Hereford,  Texas .  596 

Calves  on  Congressman  Brigham’s 

Farm  of  Vermont  .  443 

Camp  at  Jackson’s  Mill  .  181 

Camp  Fire  at  Night  .  181 

Canaseraga  Creek.  N.  Y .  566 

Cardoon,  Field  of  .  59 

Case.  II.  B..  and  His  Turkeys..  539 

Cassava  Root  .  542 

Cathedral-Like  Rocks.  Utah .  862 

Cattle,  Aberdeen-Angus  .  802 

Cattle.  Holstein,  Southern 

California  .  662 

Cattle  Judging  Contest,  Berlin, 

Conn .  880 

Cattle.  White  Wild,  in  Chilling- 

ham  Park,  England  .  929 

Cayuga  Lake. '  Glimpse  of .  962 

Cecropia  Caterpillar  Cocoon .  363 

Cecropia  Moth  .  363 

Charles  and  Ilis  Rabbits . 1229 

Cheese.  Edam,  in  Holland .  46 

Cherry  Blossoms,  Mazzard  .  211 

Cherry,  Cleveland.  The  . 1211 

Cherrv.  Montmorency,  Tree,  on 

Malialeb  Roots  .  214 

Cherry  Stump  and  Flowers, 

Malialeb  .  212 

Chestnuts,  Picking,  Beside  Road.  1226 

Chevon  Carcasses  .  744 

Chicks.  Baby  .  205 

Chicks.  Flock  of  .  114 

Chicken.  Leghorn,  Georgia 

Peach  .  52 

Children  mi  Wood  Pile  .  60 

Chinese  Lanterns  .  278 

Christmas  Tree  in  Nature’s 

Trimming  . 1209 

Church  Picnic  .  232 

Circuit  Breakers  .  154 

Coast  to  Coast  “McKeever 

Family”  .  740 

Coast  to  Coast  Tour  Party  .  984 

Coast  to  Coast  Tourists  at 

Seattle  .  795 

Cocoon  of  Cecropia  Caterpilla. . .  363 
Community  Church,  A  Social 

Center  .  947 

Conservatory  With  Tropic 

Vegetation  .  983 

Cook.  Irving  I).,  Birthplace .  630 

Copeland  Refrigeration 

Equipment.  About  .  931 

Corn.  Canada-Leaming  .  562 

Corn,  Hogging  Down,  in  Montana  80O 

Corn  in  New  Orchard  .  58 

Corn  in  Shocks.  Fields  of . 1199 

Corn  Rag  Doll  Test  .  145 

Corn,  Tall,  on  Long  Island . 1219 

Corncrib,  Rat-proof  .  29 

Cornfield,  Children  in  .  279 

Cotton  Land,  Negro,  Mule  .  348 

Cow,  Albanian  .  620 

Cow,  Angus,  12-Months-Old .  77 

Cow,  Ash  Grove  Thistle  .  932 

Cow,  Ayrshire  .  42 

Cow,  Ayrshire.  Exhibited  by 

M.  S.  Myers  . 1068 

Cow,  Bedelia  of  Sulvan  View....  331 

Cow,  Big  .  164 

Cow,  Brown  Swiss,  Caprina .  924 

Cow.  Brown  Swiss,  Martha  of 

Forest  Farms  .  924 

Cow,  Cliedco  Josephine  .  548 

Cow,  Dairylike  Gem  .  923 

Cow,  Dairylike  Madcap  .  923 

Cow,  Dairylike  Ocean  Lily  .  923 

Cow,  Dairylike  Yolande  .  923 

Cow,  Devon.  Yetive  10237  .  913 

Cow.  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorn, 

Bare  Fashion  .  928 

Cow,  Family,  The  .  311 

Cow,  Guernsey,  Chedco  Moon¬ 
beam  217484  .  914 

Cow,  Guernsey,  With  First  Calf  436 

Cow  Herd,  Eastern  .  86 

Cow,  Holstein,  Albina  Lass .  574 

Cow,  Holstein  and  Her  Twin 

Calves  . 1120 

Cow,  Holstein,  Yallevista  Segis 

Dooreen  .  864 

Cow,  IIolstein-Friesian,  Blood- 

wood  Johanna  Jewel  . 262,  915 

Cow,  IIolstein-Friesian,  De  Kol 

Plus  Segis  Dixie  .  915 

Cow.  IIolstein-Friesian,  True 

Type  .  915 

Cow,  Jersey  Herd,  Silbey  Farms’, 

Part  of  . 1052 

Cow.  Jersey.  Observer’s  Queen  .  .  104 

Cow,  Kaunikki  4030  . 1216 

Cow,  Lily  of  Sylvan  View .  331 

Cow,  Maarikki  1353  . 1216 

Cow,  Maarikki  1353,  Four 

Daughters  of  . 1216 

Cow,  Mary  Lucile  Bess  .  404 

Cow.  McAlister’s  Betty  .  912 

Cow.  Medal  of  Merit,  First, 

Maine  .  684 

Cow  Milking  Contest  .  962 

Cow.  Milking  Shorthorn,  Borg 

Farms,  Wisconsin  .  675 

Cow,  Milking  Shorthorn,  Brook- 

side  Lettie  3d  .  928 


Cow  Pasture  Scene  .  915 

Cow,  Lavender  Lady  . 1201 

Cow.  Milking  Shorthorn,  Good 

Type  . 1033 

Cow,  Mio  Queen  631834 . 1031 

Cow,  Penshurst  Berta  .  912 

Cow.  Penshurst  Bridget  .  912 

Cow,  Red  Polled.  R.  L.  Jose¬ 
phine  52620  .  913 

Cow,  Rinda’s  Rosaire’s  Tessie..  726 

Cow.  Sieva  3758  . 1216 

Cow,  Statesman’s  Betty .  912 

Cow.  Uljas  137  . 1216 

Cow.  Valmont  Pogis  Jane 

602280  .  923 

Cow.  White  Heather  . 899 

Cows.  Brown  Swiss,  Voegli 

Bros..  Wisconsin  .  684 

Cows.  Grade  Angus  . 1232 

Cows  Grazing  in  Georgia  .  374 

Cows  Grazing  in  Maryland .  80 

Cows,  Hereford.  New  Mexico...  638 

Cows,  Holstein,  Colorado .  896 

Cows,  Holstein,  in  South  Dakota.  726 

Cows,  Holstein.  Louisiana .  494 

Cows,  Jersey,  Imported .  708 

Cows,  Milk,  of  Cuba  .  424 

Cows,  Milking  Shorthorn,  at 

Flintstone  Farm  .  928 

Cramond  Horatius  .  548 

Cuba.  Countryside  in .  981 

“Cradle  of  Liberty”  .  58 

Cuban  Farmer  Goes  to  Market...  424 
Cucumber  Beetle,  Striped ...  .27.  657 
Cucumber  Hamper,  Well  Graded  836 
Cucumbers  or  Irregular  Shape, 

Too  Many  .  836 

Cutworm,  A  .  27 

Cutworm,  Variegated,  The  .  657 

D 

Dairy  Farm,  Government, 

Montana  .  619 

Dairy  Herd  and  Buildings, 

Washington  State  .  762 

Deer  Like  Bakery  Goods  .  545 

Desert.  Painted.  Arizona .  662 

Devendorf.  D.  Boyd . 1150 

Dog.  Laddie,  The  Collie .  703 

Dooryard  in  Summer  Dress .  753 

Ducks,  Wild.  Finger  Lakes .  162 

E 

Erie.  Lake.  On  Shore  of . 1226 

Earwig,  European,  The .  815 

Eastern  Shore  Little  .  441 

Elm  Tree  Help's  Stack  Hay .  886 

Ellsworth,  Beatrice  Marie .  135 

Ewes,  Breeding  .  436 

Ewe,  Rambouiilet  .  706 

Ewe,  Tasmanian  . 1140 

Ewes.  Hampshire,  at  Reno, 

Nev . 706 

Ewes.  Rambouiilet,  and  Her 

Lamb  .  638 

Ewes.  Rambouiilet,  Ranging 

Near  Del  Rio  .  638 

Ewes.  Tunis,  Purebred, 

Pedigreed  .  920 

Ewes.  Western.  On  Way  to 

Pasture,  Indiana  . 1104 

F 

4-II  Baby  Beef  Steer,  Grand 

Champion  . 1087 

Falls,  Singing,  Columbia  Co., 

N.  Y . 1021 

Faneuil  Hall.  Boston  .  58 

Farm,  Golden  Rule.  N.  H .  3 

Farm  in  Apple-blossom  Time, 

Eastern  New  York .  485 

Farm,  L.  C.  Williams’ .  510 

Farm  Stand.  Attractive  .  870 

Farmhouse  in  Belgium  .  766 

Farming,  Dry,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  .  662 

Farmstead,  North  Country  .  2 

Farm  Stand,  Woodlawn .  755 

Farm  Truck  . 1193 

Farm-yard  Repartee  . 1202 

Feed  Grinding  With  Tractor 

Power  .  198 

Fisherman,  The  .  795 

Flamingoes  for  Cuban  Estates...  424 

Flower  Box  .  898 

Flowers,  Cowslip,  Virginia .  457 

Flowers.  Devil’s  Bit  . 457 

Forest  Covered  Hills,  Chemung, 

Co.,  N.  Y .  333 

Forest,  Epping,  England,  Scene  in  873 

Forest,  Petrified,  Arizona .  602 

Footbridge  Near  Lewiston.  Pa...  853 
Fox  River  Section  of  Illinois, 

Pasture  in  . 1041 


Fruit,  Frozen,  in  Glass  Container  677 
Fruit  Tree  Leaf-roller,  Egg  Mass  27 

a 

Genesee  River,  Letchworth  Park.  1226 


Ghost  Town,  Southwest  .  662 

Girl.  Old-fashioned,  With  Hoop 

Skirt  . 1127 

Gladioli  Bloom  .  653 

Gladioli  Rows  at  Gladacres .  653 

Goat,  “Adirondack  King”  .  952 

Goat  Milking  Time  . : .  .  952 

Goats,  Angora,  at  Fair . 1012 


Goats.  Angora,  Oregon  .  744 

God  Pan  in  Sehenley  Park.  The.  983 
Grange  Hall  at  Jacksonville, 

N.  Y .  947 

Grass,  Orchard  .  718 

Griesa,  A.  H.,  Home  of  .  279 

Grubs,  White  .  245 

Guava,  The  .  288 

Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  .  718 

H 

Heifer.  Check,  at  New  Mexico...  638 

Hemlock,  Snow-clad  .  332 

Hens.  Wyandottes,  White .  455 

Hereford  Farm  Team  in  Maine..  936 

Hogs  Rooting  . 1140 

Horticulturist’s  Son’s  Birthday 

Party  . 591 

Horse  . 1001 

Horse,  American  Saddle  . 1084 

Horse,  Boy  on  .  794 

Horse  from  J.  .T.  Collins’  Stables.  1012 
Horse  Hitch,  Six.  Idaho  Station.  782 
Horse,  Morgan,  A  Registered ....  1084 

Horse,  My  Kingdom  for  a .  909 

Horse,  I’ercheron  . 1012 

Horse,  I’ercheron,  Purebred, 

New  Mexico  .  638 

Horse,  Thoroughbred  Sire  Volta.  706 

Horses  . 389,  561 

Horses  All  Ready  for  Work .  141 

Horses.  Friends  of  the  Farmer 

at  all  Times  . 1193 

Horses,  Mother  and  Daughter. .  .1185 
Horses,  Draft,  on  Wharf  at 

Antwerp.  Belgium  . 1121 

Horses  in  Pasture  and  Blossom..  273 

Horses.  Saddle,  Texas  .  496 

Horseshoe  Bay,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  838 

Hotbed,  Preparation  of .  243 

House  Atop  the  Hill .  982 

Housefly  Eggs  .  987 

Hyatt,  D.  Elliott,  Missouri .  970 

I 

Ice  Storm,  The  .  361 

Indian  Pageant  at  Camp .  181 

Indian  Tan  .  736 

Interlaken,  Around  . 1155 

J 

June  Bug,  Grub  of  .  27 

L 

Lake,  Eagle.  Maine .  794 

I.ake  in  the  Hills  .  113 

Lake,  Long,  in  Central  N.  Y...  854 
Lake,  Two  Medicine,  Glacier 

National  Park  .  723 

Lamb  Crop,  1930,  at  Old  Stone- 

gate  Farm  .  930 

Lamb,  Easter,  The.  Being  Fed . .  575 

Lamb,  Shropshire,  Ohio  . 1140 

Lamb,  Stiff.  A . 1176 

Lambs,  Dorset  .  404 

Lambs,  Hampshire,  Maryland....  314 

Lambs  in  Moscow,  Idaho  .  782 

Lambs  in  Sunshine  .  436 

Lambs,  Oxford.  First-price  . 1012 

Lambs,  Shropshire,  Oregon .  744 

Lambs,  Western  .  896 

Leghorns.  White,  Celotex  Houses 

Used  for  .  520 

Lettuce  With  Onions  Between..  362 

Lilacs,  Various  .  739 

Lilies,  Regal,  Fine  Group  of....  985 

Lily  Pool,  The  .  983 

Lincoln,  Abraham  .  629 

I.incoln-Douglas  Memorial  .  220 

Livestock  Show,  Royal,  Judging 

Team  .  973 

Locust,  Seventeen-year,  A  .  719 

Log  Ship,  Mounting  the  .  610 

Long  Bell  Export  Docks, 

Washington  .  610 

Long  Laying  House  . 59 

Lumber  in  Western  New  York...  333 


M 


Maple  Gathering  Tank.  Emptying  511 
Maple  Grove,  Sugar,  West 

Virginia  .  834 

Maples.  Second  Growth  .  511 

Mare  Mule  .  520 

Mares  at  Government  Remount 

Depot,  California  .  822 

Market,  Wayside,  Well-arranged.  143 
Meulen,  Th.  F.  Van  Der, 

Grounds  of  .  213 

Mexican  Adobe  House  .  596 

Milk  Cooling  Tank.  Electrical..  925 
Milk  Delivery  in  Auvergne, 

France  . 1198 

Milk  Herd,  Baby  .  423 

Milker,  DeLaval  Electric  Com¬ 
bine,  in  Operation . 1052 

Milking  by  Machine  in 

Massachusetts  .  916 

Mount  Baker  National  Forest, 

Washington  . r . 889 

Monument,  Mary,  Mother  of 

Washington  .  209 

Moordenier  Hills  Herd,  One  of 

the  .  801 

Morley,  Lewis  W .  707 

Moth,  Cecropia,  Caterpillar  of..  363 


Mules  on  Farm  in  Connecticut...  64 
Muskmelon  Wilt  .  890 


N 


New  Jersey  State  Turkey  So¬ 
ciety  Officers  and  Directors. .  .1098 
Nidermaier,  R.  K.,  Picture  of, 

and  Two  Sons  . 1200 

Nubble  Light,  York  Beach, 

Maine  .  1061 


O 


Ohio  Home,  Chestnut  Hill  Farm. 1114 
Old  Faithful  Geyser,  “Wyoming”  842 
Orange  and  Lemon  Grove, 

California.  Cultivating  . 1113 

Orchard,  Blue  Hill  Farm  . 276 


Pack-house  in  Orchard  Setting..  891 

Papayas  as  Annuals  . 423 

Parks,  Noyes,  Home  of .  698 

Parson’s  Son  George,  Pastoral ..  1153 

Pasture,  Abundant  .  86 

Pasture  Plots.  Storrs’  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  .  618 

Peach,  Hale  .  60 

Peach,  Marigold  .  509 

Peach  Orchard  in  Hen.vard .  58 

Peaches,  Frozen,  Aluminum  Foil 

Wrapped  .  677 

Pear  Psylla  . 27,  290 

Pear  Tree,  Tyson.  70-year-old....  483 
Pear  Tree  Over  100  Years  Old..  1187 

Peas,  Field  .  180 

Peas,  Green,  Gallatin  Valley, 

Montana  .  675 

Penhurst  Charming  Kalley .  42 

Pennsylvania,  Central,  Scene  in..  177 

Percheron  Colts  . 1030 

Perennial  Border  on  Connecticut 

Farm  .  286 

Pig,  Squeak  The,  Being  Fed ....  575 

Pigs  and  Sow  on  Farm . 440 

Pigs,  Duroc-Jersey  .  440 

Pigs,  Poland-China,  at  Florida...  468 
Pinto  Thoroughbred  Stallion  at 

Nevada  . 1084 

Plum,  Black  Knot  on  .  123 

Plum  Curculio  .  27 

Pollywog,  Ta  in  the  . 1025 

Pony,  A.  B.  Porter’s . 1123 

Ponies.  Cow  . ‘596 

Pool.  Shrunken  Shadow  .  230 

Porch,  Aunt  Mary  Ann’s  .  898 

Posts,  Treating.  Hot  Creosote...  076 
Posts,  Black  Locust,  Pruning,  for  676 

Potato  Beetle  .  28 

Potato  Pit,  Idaho,  Top  and  Un¬ 
derground  of  .  28 

Potato  Storages  in  Maine .  28 

Poultry,  Brahmas,  Light,  Flock 

of  .  25 

Poultry  Laying  House,  N.  J., 

Multiple  Unit  .  754 

Preacher,  The  .  384 

Proso,  Russian  .  484 

Pung,  Aroostook.  An .  393 

a 

Quaker  Meeting  House  in 

Maryland  .  1 

Quilts  on  the  Line . 1027 


R 


Radish  Injured  by  Maggot .  658 

Rag  Doll  Test  of  Corn  .  145 

Rainier,  Mount,  Washington....  674 

Rainy  Day,  The  . 1022 

Ram,  Corriedale,  1929  Champion  920 
Rambouiilet  Ram,  Prize  Win¬ 
ning  “Joe  King”  and  .  842 

Rambouiilet  AVether  .  764 

Rat — Photograph  by  U.  S. 

Biological  Survey  . 1135 

River,  Fish,  Maine  .  794 

Road,  Bangor,  at  Houlton,  Me...  456 

Road.  Old  Military  .  456 

Roadway,  Winter,  The .  2 

Rob  Roy’s  Daughter  .  331 

Rose,  Christmas,  in  Bloom .  55 

Rose  Hugonis  .  484 

Roses,  Climbing,  in  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Garden  . 1099 

Rural  Ministers’  Conference .  784 

Rural  New-Yorker  Booth  at 

Eastern  States  Exposition . 1043 

Rural  School  Field  Day,  Teacher 

and  Children  .  938 

Rye  Harvest,  Ghent,  N.  Y .  833 

Rye  That  Grew  After  the  Corn.  1219 


Saint  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y., 

Farm  Herd  . 1117 

Scarecrow,  Visit  to  the .  733 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Along  the 

Lake  in  . 1101 

Sheep  Are  Busy,  The .  653 

Sheep,  Dorset,  in  Winter .  920 

Sheep,  Grandfather  Salts  the,...  1002 
Sheep,  Hampshire,  N.  Y.  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  . 1176 

Sheep  in  Woodland  . 1123 
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How  Winter  Comes  in  the  North  Country 


HIS  has  been  a  dark  day,  and  is  be¬ 
ing  followed  by  a  dark  night,  a  good 
time  to  stay  at  home  and  meditate. 
As  I  am  hunting  for  my  pen  and 
paper  I  hear  the  wind  blowing  furi¬ 
ously  and  the  rain  dashing  against 
the  windows.  This  is  a  welcome  sound,  however,  for 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  water,  the  only  draw¬ 
back  of  an  otherwise  perfect  Fall.  Many  wells  have 
been  dry  and  farmers  obliged  to  go  several  miles  to 
the  lake  or  river  to  draw  water  for  their  stock.  They 
say  they  never  knew  before  how  much  water  a  cow 
could  drink. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  plowing  done.  Some 
low  spots  where  it  has  been  hard  to  get  on  to  plow 
other  years  have  been  turned  over  this  year.  Late 
October  brought  us  a  cold  spell  and  a  snowstorm 
so  hea”y  that  traffic  was  stopped  almost  entirely 
for  a  day  and  a  night.  Snow  plows  were  not  in 
readiness  and  had  to  he  assembled  hurriedly  to  clear 
Ihe  roads.  Tourists  by  the  hundreds  were  stranded 
at  farmhouses,  and  the  village  hotels  were  over- 
flowing.  It  happened  over  a  week-end,  and  men 
worked  frantically  to  get  through  the  snow  back  to 
their  homes  and  their  jobs,  which  are  being  held 
dear  in  these  days.  Then  just  about  this  time  they 
got  the  roads  open  to  traffic  the  sun  came  out,  melted 
ihe  snow  and  a  beautiful  Indian  Summer  followed. 

As  November  wore  away  the  nights  grew  colder 
and  white  frosts  made  a  beautiful  sparkling  world 
each  morning.  Cold  weather  is  bound  to  come,  and 
early  December  gave  us  a  sample  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  dropping  to  15  degrees  below  zero  for  about 
two  days.  This  kind  of  weather  freezes  over  the 
small  lakes  and  rivers,  but  it  only  made  the  mighty 
St.  Lawrence  send  up  great  clouds  of  steam,  or  per- 
naps  1  should  say  vapor.  This  dampness  in  the  air 
along  with  the  low  temperature  makes  one  look  for 
fur  caps  and  mittens  and  high  boots  and  woolen 
socks.  By  and  by  the  river  will  also  freeze  over  and 
i  lien  we  shall  have  clear  cold  weather  with  blue 
skies  and  sparkling  snow  which  crunches  underfoot. 
The  temperature  may  then  be  25  or  30  degrees  below 
zero  and  not  be  felt  so  much.  To  be  sure  it  makes 
one  step  lively,  but  it  is  bracing.  The  children  have 
begun  to  look  up  their  skates  but  this  year  there  is 
not  much  water  in  the  creeks  and  ponds.  The  river 
is  not  safe  for  skating,  too  many  airholes.  Just  the 
other  day  word  came  of  a  young  man  drowned  while 
skating  on  a  nearby  river.  How  my  heart  aches  for 
his  mother. 

Father,  who  just  came  in,  says  it  is  growing  colder 
and  will  probably  snow.  We  may  have  a  white 
Christmas  after  all.  We  got  our  trees  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  It  was  a  cold  day,  but  we  dressed 
warmly  and  the  tramp  to  the  woods  helped  digest 
the  hearty  dinner  we  had  eaten.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  years  that  we  had  been  able  to  cross  the 
creek,  and  we  walked  over  easily.  We  found  some 
line  hemlocks  which  Robert  and  the  cousins  cut  and 
carried  to  the  house.  They  are  out  in  the  woodshed 
now  waiting  for  Christmas. 

The  rain  continues  but  it  is  warm  and  bright 
within  the  house,  and  we  are  quite  cozy  and  con¬ 
tent  to  be  here.  Father  settles  down  to  his  news¬ 
paper  and  is  soon  engrossed  in  his  daily  crossword 
puzzle.  He  interrupts  my  meditations  occasionally 
with  such  questions  as  “Who  was  the  god  of  war, 
anyhow?”  and  I  reply,  “I  am  sure  I  don’t  know,  but 
he  was  in  a  poor  business.  I  would  rather  know  who 
the  god  of  peace  was.” 

We  are  getting  somewhat  accustomed  to  being 
alone  now,  but  when  Robert  went  away  to  high 
school  in  September  it  was  altogether  too  quiet.  No 
news  from  school,  no  lessons,  no  chatter— just  sober 
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grown-up  talk  from  Monday  morning  till  Friday 
night.  Several  times  father  and  I  were  driven  to  at¬ 
tending  the  movies.  Then  we  got  the  radio  fixed  up 
and,  as  we  all  like  music,  we  enjoy  the  programs. 
Good  books  and  magazines  help  to  pass  the  long 
evenings,  and  then  along  came  the  play  and  we  have 
been  busy  ever  since. 

At  a  meeting  of  our  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  we  were  discussing  how  we  should  raise 
money  to  send  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  in 
December.  There  are  five  districts  in  our  unit,  with 


quite  a  territory.  It  was  thought  best  to  have  a 
food  sale  in  the  nearby  town,  and  someone  from  each 
district  was  appointed  to  solicit  and  bring  in  the 
food  on  the  day  of  the  sale.  We  advertised  good 
country  cooking  and  we  sold  it.  Such  bread  and 
such  cakes  and  pies,  cookies  and  doughnuts,  and  so 
many  of  them  !  We  had  something  the  city  folks 
wanted,  and  they  bought  because  they  wanted  the 
food,  not  to  help  us  out.  A  food  sale  is  a  good  way 
to  make  money,  but  the  food  must  he  well  cooked 
and  attractive. 

When  we  counted  our  money  we  did  not  have 
enough,  however,  for  it  takes  quite  a  sum  to  get 
anywhere  from  this  North  Country.  Someone  then 
suggested  a  play,  and  said  they  knew  of  a  good  one. 
We  found  some  people  in  each  district  who  were 
willing  to  take  part  and  rehearsals  were  held  in  the 
parlor  of  a  local  church,  which  was  more  central 
than  any  of  the  schoolhouses.  As  the  interest  grew 
we  feared  that  none  of  the  schoolhouses  would  ac¬ 
commodate  the  crowd  who  would  come  to  see  the 
performance  and  so  the  Grange  very  hospitably 


opened  the  doors  of  its  hall  to  us.  The  countryside 
turned  out  and  the  hall  was  filled  to  capacity. 

A  program  of  music  and  singing  preceded  the  play, 
beginning  with  a  few  minutes  of  community  singing. 
The  leader  was  not  a  trained  singer,  but  she  loved 
to  sing,  and  the  audience  seemed  to  enjoy  singing 
with  her,  for  they  “made  the  rafters  ring.”  People 
enjoy  most  the  music  they  help  to  make,  and  it 
gave  us  a  real  thrill  to  join  with  that  company  of 
more  than  200  in  singing  such  old  favorites  as 
“Old  Black  Joe”  and  “Jingle  Bells.”  The  hit  of  the 
evening  was  a  duet  by  “Him”  and  “Her” — “Put  on 
Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet.”  It  was  sung  by  a  middle- 
aged  couple,  and  a  real  bonnet  with  blue  ties  was 
placed  on  “Miranda’s”  head  by  “Silas.” 

The  parts  in  tin*  play  were  all  taken  by  adults, 
some  young  married  people  and  others  not  so  young. 
It  was  fun  for  tin;  children  to  sit  down  in  front  and 
see  Dad  and  Mother  on  the  platform.  Their  de¬ 
lighted  faces  as  they  recognized  their  parents,  their 
Sunday  school  teacher  and  even  a  local  judge  in  the 
various  characters  of  the  play  made  a  picture  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  And  when  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  stole  clothing  from  the  counter  at  the  rum¬ 
mage  sale  and  was  hustled  off  to  jail  by  a  policeman, 
who  was  none  other  than  one  of  their  parents,  the 
children  nudged  each  other  and  laughed  as  heartily 
as  their  elders.  The  little  Irish  woman  who  came 
in  to  buy  dressed  herself  in  the  finery  of  bygone  days 
added  a  bright  red  hat  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  joined  the  Irishman,  who  had  just  bought  a 
dress-suit  with  a  gold  watch  in  the  pocket  for  25 
cents,  in  singing  an  old  Irish  song  which  brought 
down  the  house.  The  haughty  lady  who  was  buy¬ 
ing  for  charity  and  the  poor  foreign  woman  with 
“six  ehilda”  added  to  the  fun,  and  the  climax  came 
when  one  light- lingered  customer  walked  out  with 
the  coats  of  the  three  salesladies,  and  when  they 
came  to  go  home  they  were  obliged  to  dress  them¬ 
selves  in  some  of  the  old  coats  they  had  been  trying 
to  sell.  It  was  all  quite  funny  and  the  audience  en¬ 
joyed  it,  judging  by  their  laughter.  It  is  fun  to  see 
your  own  folks  or  your  neighbor  do  something  of 
this  kind,  and  it  does  the  performer  no  end  of  good. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  people  of  the  different 
districts  to  get  together  and  to  work  together.  Peo¬ 
ple  in  the  country  are  inclined  to  be  clannish.  Some¬ 
times  we  come  across  a  community  where  everyone 
seems  to  be  related  to  everyone  else,  and  if  you  are 
not  one  of  the  relatives  you  are  out  of  everything; 
at  least  you  feel  so.  Country  churches  keep  too 
much  to  i  hem  selves.  Perhaps,  distance  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this,  but  in  these  days  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  automobile  this  may  be  overcome.  The 
church  and  the  school  should  be  community  centers. 
The  church  being  the  larger  building  should  open 
its  doors  to  all  denominations  for  the  purpose  of 
any  enterprise  which  will  be  of  real  benefit  to  the 
community.  In  the  play  mentioned  we  had  four 
churches  represented  and  we  put  on  the  play  in  the 
Grange  Hall.  Here  was  a  good  example  of  com¬ 
munity  spirit,  churches,  schools  and  Grange  working 
together  without  regard  for  creed  or  politics,  for  the 
good  of  our  district  schools  in  which  we  were  all 
interested.  We  all  got  better  acquainted,  had  a 
jolly  time  rehearsing  and  made  a  good  sum  of  money 
as  well.  We  have  given  the  play  in  three  Grange 
halls  to  date  and  have  other  invitations. 

Let  us  he  friendly.  It  is  the  best  way  to  make 
friends  and  it  pays  the  biggest  dividends  of  any¬ 
thing  I  know.  Get  outside  your  immediate  circle 
of  friends  and  show  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
others.  Send  a  word  of  greeting  to  friends  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  drop  in  on  your  neighbors  and  relatives 
for  a  call  occasionally.  Above  all  be  friendly  in 
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How  It  Looks  in  Summer.  Fig.  4. 
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your  own  home,  to  the  home  folks  and  all  who  come 
to  your  home:  The  gray  days,  the  lonely  days,  will 
not  exist  if  we  persist  in  making  our  own  sunshine. 
I  hear  some  people  say,  “I  do  dread  the  Winter  with 
its  cold  and  snow.  I  am  so  shut  in.”  Why  not  look 
at  it  as  a  time  to  enjoy  your  own  home  and  family, 
and  get  caught  up  on  some  of  those  jobs  you  have 
laid  by  for  a  time  when  you  were  not  so  busy?  Right 
now  I  can  think  of  several  waiting  for  me.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lonely. 


A  Unique  4-H  Club 

DELINQUENT  boys  that  have  been  the  “Water¬ 
loo”  of  other  juvenile  reform  institutions  of 
New  Hampshire  are  sent  to  “Dad”  N.  D.  Witliam 
and  his  daughter,  Minnie,  who  consider  them  merely 
“problem”  youngsters  to  which  they  have  the  so¬ 
lution.  “Dad”  is  a  former  country  preacher ;  his 
plan,  unique  only  in  its  application,  is  simply  4-H 
club  work.  While  the  same  idea  has  long  been  in 
use  to  keep  “good”  boys  and  girls  on  the  path  to 
useful  citizenship,  and  is  now  reaching  800,000  of 
them  in  the  United  States,  Dad  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  to  adopt  it  to  reform  “incorrigibles.”  The  Gold¬ 
en  Rule  Farm  of  which  he  is  superintendent  is  the 
only  children’s  home  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  that  has  ever  tried  it.  Here  is 
how  it  has  worked  the  first  year: 

One  boy,  expelled  from  several 
schools  and  homes,  was  finally  sent  to 
the  Golden  Rule  Farm.  He  refused  to 
work  or  co-operate  in  any  way  with 
the  53  other  boys  until  the  4-H  garden 
project  caught  his  interest.  He  requested 
two  garden  plots  for  himself  and  later 
asked  for  a  third.  Soon  he  was  caring 
for  several  rooms  in  the  home.  A  year 
has  passed,  and  the  verdict  of  the  home 
is  that  he  has  changed  wonderfully. 

Another  boy  was  transferred  from 
the  State  school  to  this  500-acre  farm, 
because,  as  he  quietly  explained,  “I 
wasn't  good.”  lie  is  no  longer  a  prob¬ 
lem  boy.  He  undoubtedly  did  the  most 
successful  4-H  project  work  of  all  the 
youngsters  on  the  farm. 

“We  think  an  awful  lot  of  him,”  is 
the  expression  of  the  superintendent’s 
daughter,  Minnie,  who  has  charge  of 
the  club  work. 

Approximately  40  tons  of  vegetables 
were  raised  and  virtually  2.000  quarts 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  canned  by 
the  45  boys  enrolled  in  the  home's  4-H 
club.  Gardening  and  canning  were  the 
principal  projects. 

Three  boys  alone  produced  465  bush¬ 
els  of  potatoes  on  one  and  one-half 
acres — a  yield  of  310  bushels  per  acre. 

This  is  more  than  double  the  average 
for  the  State,  and  it  surpasses  the  goal 
at  which  many  of  the  State's  superior 
adult  growers  aim  each  year. 

Then  there  is  the  remarkable  work 
done  by  Francis  Hall.  16-year-old 
motherless  boy.  Intensely  interested 
in  his  canning  project,  he  often  donned 
his  chef’s  cap  and  kitchen  apron  at  4 
A.  M.  and  worked  straight  through  a 
hot  Summer  day,  filling  jar  after  jar 
with  beets,  string  beans,  blueberries, 
tomatoes,  pears,  apples,  and  many 
other  products  for  the  home’s  Winter 
pantry.  The  grand  total  is  1,251 
quarts,  about  double  the  largest  amount 
ever  canned  by  any  other  4-H  club 
boy  or  girl  in  New  Hampshire.  Francis 
is  certain  to  be  named  the  county  can¬ 
ning  champion,  and  undoubtedly  he 
will  also  win  State  honors. 

An  additional  737  quarts  of  vegetables  were  canned 
by  other  boys  enrolled  in  canning  projects,  but  more 
striking  are  the  production  figures  on  the  boys’  4-H 
gardens.  Four  tons  of  cabbage  and  five  tons  of  Sum¬ 
mer  squash  were  raised,  for  example.  The  club  also 
reports  131  bushels  of  Swiss  chard,  90%  of  beets, 
SO14  of  beans,  4614  of  tomatoes,  1 6%  of  endive, 
13  of  lettuce,  and  about  100  bushels  of  other  vege¬ 
tables,  in  addition  to  the  record  production  of  465 
bushels  of  potatoes.  The  boys  produced  a  bigger 
crop  than  was  ever  grown  on  the  farm  before. 

To  this  home  in  Merrimack  County  come  boys  sent 
by  juvenile  courts,  charitable  agencies,  social  work¬ 
ers  and  parents.  Some  of  these  boys  are  known  as 
delinquents,  but  Superintendent  Witham  prefers  to 
call  them  problem  boys.  They  are  not  criminals,  he 
says — just  boys  whose  environment  has  given  them 
wrong  ideals  and  a  wrong  start.  They  come  to  the 


Golden  Rule  Farm  and  soon  are  saying  their  prayers 
each  night  and  giving  thanks  before  each  meal. 

“We  don’t  force  them  to  pray,”  declared  Superin¬ 
tendent  Witham,  “but  we  take  them  to  church  in 


After  an  Ice  Storm.  Fig.  5 


Hill  each  Sunday  and  we  encourage  prayer.  When 
some  new  boy  comes  to  the  farm  and  goes  to  bed  the 
first  night  without  praying,  some  little  tike  in  the 
bunch  is  sure  to  crawl  out,  trot  over  to  the  new¬ 
comer's  bed,  and  whisper  in  his  ear,  ‘Haven’t  you 
forgotten  to  say  your  prayers?’  ” 


Leading  these  boys  in  their  club  work  is  Miss 
Minnie  Witham,  former  club  member  herself  and 
for  six  years  the  leader  of  a  girls’  4-H  club  in  Gran¬ 
tham.  Her  own  and  her  father’s  experience  in 
Grantham,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a  church,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Golden  Rule  Farm’s  present  pro¬ 
gram.  In  Grantham  the  Reverend  Mr.  Witham  had 
built  a  community  house  out  of  an  old  barn,  es¬ 
tablished  a  post  office  in  it,  equipped  a  manual  train¬ 
ing  department  for  the  boys,  and  developed  a  social 
center  for  the  adults.  Discouraged  from  continuing 
office  work  in  the  city  by  a  nervous  breakdown  and 
her  crippled  condition,  Minnie  saw  an  opportunity 
to  assist  her  father  by  organizing  a  girls’  4-H  club. 

When  Mr.  Witham  became  superintendent  of  the 
Golden  Rule  Farm  he  took  Minnie  and  her  club  idea 
with  him  as  well  as  the  woodwork  equipment  and 
the  manual  training  instructor,  L.  F.  Small.  Pre¬ 


viously  the  boys  on  the  place  had  nothing  to  do  but 
farm.  Now  Mr.  Small  gives  instruction  in  manual 
training,  Mrs.  Ella  Thompson  in  cooking,  and  Min¬ 
nie  directs  garden,  canning  and  food  projects.  The 
aim  is  to  organize  the  entire  farm  on  the  project 
basis,  so  that  all  the  boys  of  the  club  age  may  bene¬ 
fit.  One  of  the  motherless  boys  is  only  five  years  of  age. 

Superintendent  Witham's  conclusion  is  that  “the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  work  on  the  Golden 
Rule  Farm  is  due  to  the  4-II  club  organization.” 

New  Hampshire.  f.  e.  pericins. 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

MANY  years  ago,  before  man  came  to  live  on  this 
earth  the  South  Wind  went  far  north  in  quest 
of  new  elements  to  conquer  and  bring  under  his 
dominion.  The  North  Wind  heard  of  his  coming 
but  confident  of  his  own  power  to  hold  his  own  ter¬ 
ritory  went  slowly  southward  to  meet  the  age-old 
enemy.  They  met  where  Aroostook  now  lies  and 
the  great  battle  of  the  forces  of  nature  was  on. 
The  South  Wind  determined  to  make  here  a  garden 
to  the  Goddess  of  Hope  and  the  North  Wipd  de¬ 
termined  to  hold  the  territory  locked  in  his  icy  em¬ 
brace.  In  the  struggle  for  supremacy  as  they  strove 
with  each  other,  the  barriers  which 
held  a  beautiful  lake  were  broken 
down  and  the  waters  rushed  out  and 
ran  wild  in  their  new-found  freedom. 
They  allied  themselves  with  the  forces 
of  the  South  Wind  and  aided  him  in 
his  effort  to  take  possession  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  As  quickly  as  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  was  torn  up,  their 
waters  filled  the  cavity  and  thus  zig- 
zaging  about  they  followed  a  tortuous 
course  for  miles,  as  the  battle  waged, 
advancing  and  receded  north,  south, 
east  and  west  until  at  last  they  rushed 
out  of  a  deep  gulch  and  joined  forces 
with  a  beautiful  river. 

After  a  time  the  struggle  ceased  and 
a  treaty  was  agreed  upon.  The  forces 
of  the  South  Wind  were  to  have  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land  one-half  the  year 
and  for  the  remainder  the  Spirit  of  the 
North  should  reign  supreme.  The 
South  Wind  was  not  wholly  defeated  in 
his  efforts  to  make  a  garden  to  the 
Goddess  of  Hope,  nor  has  he  given  up 
the  effort,  for  we  see  each  year  re¬ 
newed  the  struggle  to  do  within  the 
half  year  which  is  his,  the  things 
which  make  a  garden  beautiful  and 
worth  while. 

We  know  that  the  fable  is  a  true 
one  for  we  have  only  to  follow  the 
windings  of  the  beautiful  Madawaska 
stream  from  the  lake  to  its  junction 
with  the  Aroostook  to  see  the  proof  of 
the  fable,  and  to  watch  each  Spring 
and  Summer  the  efforts  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  South  to  make  here  the  garden 
of  New  England.  For  some  reason,  un¬ 
known  to  us  mortals  who  have  eyes  to 
see  but  little,  and  minds  to  understand 
less,  the  Spirit  of  the  South  Wind  has 
been  able  to  hold  the  territory  longer 
than  usual  this  Autumn.  September 
was  a  beautiful  month  with  no  killing 
frost,  except  in  low  lands.  October 
tried  hard  to  beat  the  record  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  gave  us  delightful  weather 
nearly  all  through  the  month.  The 
Autumn  foliage  was  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  Gradually  the  leaves  let  go  and 
dropped  quietly  to  the  lap  of  earth, 
with  no  winds  to  tear  them  loose.  No¬ 
vember  followed  the  example  of  Oc¬ 
tober  so  far  as  she  could.  Her  smile 
was  not  quite  so  warm,  but  all  in  all  it  was  a  won¬ 
derful  month.  Now  we  are  at  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember  with  only  a  week  of  really  cold  weather  so 
far  this  season.  In  only  a  few  places  along  rivers 
or  streams  has  the  thermometer  registered  zero. 
There  is  but  a  sprinkle  of  snow  and  the  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  still  holds  the  highways  with  but  now  and 
then  a  team  of  horses. 

There  have  been  no  earthquakes,  tornadoes  or 
anything  to  make  us  afraid.  There  is  no  famine  in 
the  land.  Surely  this  is  a  goodly  country  even 
though  the  Spirit  of  the  North  holds  the  land  in  his 
icy  embrace  for  a  part  of  the  year.  We  know  he  is 
coming  and  we  can  prepare  for  his  coming  an  1  ith 
warm  clothes,  a  warm  fireside,  warm  heart!,  and  a 
well-stocked  larder  we  have  no  fear.  What  matter 
if  potatoes  are  not  selling  at  as  high  prices  as  they 
should?  Perhaps  they  will  do  better  later  on.  If 


The  Golden  Ride  Farm  in  Merrimack  County.  N.  II.,  a  home  for  delinquent  and 
dependent  boys,  is  being  organized  as  a  4 -II  club  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Minnie 
Witham,  daughter  of  the  superintendent  and  former  club  member  herself.  Ronald 
Langford,  colored  boy  at  her  left,  is  president  of  the  club;  Nicholas  Saad,  third  from 
the  left,  secretary ;  and  Stanley  Beauregard,  extreme  left,  vice-president.  The  club 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 


A  record  in  canning  that  has  never  been  approached  by  any  4-H  club  member  in 
Neic  Hampshire  mas  established  last  Summer  by  Francis  Hall  of  Merrimack  County 
when  he  canned  1.251  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Formerly  in  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Orphan's  Home.  Francis  came  to  the  Golden  Rule  Farm  Home  a  year  ago  and 
was  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  4-H  club  u'orkers  last  Summer. 
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I’ll  supply  you  with  care- 
fully  selected  stocks, 
freshly  dug  from  my 
own  nursery  lands.  Ev¬ 
ery  plant  you  get  from 
me  will  be  fully  guar¬ 
anteed,  and  exactly  as 
represented  in  my  book. 
In  addition  to  all  theold 
time  varieties,  I  have 
Mastodon— Largest 

JS’verhearinfifSTRAWBERRY 

Rod  Gold— World’s 

Sweetest  Strawberry 

Latham  —  The  New, 
Extra  Big  RASPBERRY 

Alfred  — NEW  Core- 
less  BLACKBERRY 


Berry 

WING 

This  book— sent  absolutely 
FREE — shows  exactly  how 
to  get  the  best  fruit  and  how 
to  make  the  most  money. 
You  need  it — send  name  and 
address— a  Post  Card  will  do. 

My  1931  book  also  illustrates 
and  fully  describes  the  leading 
varieties  of  STRAWBERRY, 
RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY 
and  all  small-fruit  plants.  It 
shows  why  my  plants,  not  tak¬ 
en  from  old  fruiting  beds,  but 
bred  solely  for  plant  purposes, 
are  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
market  kind.  This  book  will 
help  you  more  than  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  you  have  ever  had. 
And  it  will  save  you  a  great  deal 
of  money,  because  it  gives  you 
the  privilege  of  buying  at  ac¬ 
tual  wholesale  prices— large  or 
small  quantities.  Write  your 
name  on  a  Post  Card  and  mail 
to  me  at  once.  The  book  will 
reach  you  promptly.  Send  now. 


Send  for 
my  big  free 
book  today! 


not  there  is  another  season  coming,  that 
we  know,  and  the  South  Wind  will  again 
return  to  claim  his  treaty  rights  and  we 
wili  help  him  to  make  this  northland 
country  a  garden,  indeed. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Improving  Apple  Juice 

The  “cooked”  taste  in  pasteurized  cider 
is  often  a.  decided  objection.  Efforts  to 
do  away  with  this  flavor  are  being  made 
by  the  chemists  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  at  the  Horticul¬ 
tural.  Society  meeting,  in  Rochester,  Janu¬ 
ary  14-1G,  a  new  process  will  be  demon¬ 
strated. 

The  principle  involved  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  enzyme  which  decomposes 
the  soluble  pectin  in  cider  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  starches  or  protein.  During  the 
decomposition  of  the  pectin  insoluble  sub¬ 
stances  are  formed  which  are  easily  re¬ 
moved  by  filtering,  together  with  other 
substances  responsible  for  the  cloudiness 
of  the  eider.  The  use  of  the  enzyme  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  Experiment  Station  has 
the  advantage  over  other  methods  of  clari¬ 
fying  cider  that  it  can  he  added  to  the 
cider  immediately  after  it  is  pressed  and 
the  action  of  the  enzyme  is  complete  with¬ 
in  10  to  15  hours,  depending  upon  its 
strength.  The  old  methods  of  clarifying 
cider  require  a  long  period  of  sedimen¬ 
tation.  The  new  method  is  said  to  be 
cheap,  quick,  and  effective  and  is  easily 
applied.  At  the  Horticultural  Soeietky 
meeting  it  is  proposed  to  give  visiting 
fruit  growers  an  opportunity  to  compare 
apple  juice  clarified  by  the  new  process 
with  unclarified  juice,  both  as  to  appear¬ 
ance  and  taste.  There  will  diso  he  avail¬ 
able  at  that  time  a  printed  description 
of  the  method  and  of  the  tests  made  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Station. 


RHODES 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 
329  s.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ONLY  PRUNER 

that  cuts  from 
both  sides  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Forged 
from  tool  steel.  Durable. 
oAll  Styles  and  Sizes. 

Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door. 

Send  for  1  [lustra  ted 
Circular  and  ‘'Prices 


Over  1,000  acres  of  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains  and  sources  tested  and 
recommended  by  Experiment  Stations.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more 
than  doubled  in  three  years— because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  WHEAT,  RYE,  CABBAGE 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  30  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It's  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
hut  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Grladiolxis  33ul1L>s 

.  AA  tq-i licit  and  upward,  various  colors,  enoic  ■  fij-l  OC 
XUU  varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of 

JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 


GLADIOLUS  LIST  for  thin  pocketbooks.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tliton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Raspberry  Plants  bert.  Big  surplus  Cuthbert, 

3000,  $8.00  1000.  W.  Ilalbert  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 

AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC, 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


AMAZING 
VALUES 

l  J 

FOR 


rPLANT 


ft. 


GREEN’S 

approved” 
RUITSandFLOWERS 

People  who  plant  Green’s  products 
don’t  worry  about  results.  Every 
tree,  every  flower  and  every  shrub 
in  Green’s  new  catalog  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage — proved  it¬ 
self  worthy  of  Green’s  endorse¬ 
ment. 

Fifty  years’  experience  in  developing 
and  producing  the  finest  in  growing 
things  have  made  Green-grown  prod¬ 
ucts  nationally  famous.  They  guarantee 
results. 

PLANTING  GUIDE  SENT  FREE 

Green’s  new  catalog  is  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent.  It’s  illustrated  in  Nature’s  colors — 
tells  how  to  build  a  rock  garden,  how 
to  plant  and  care  for  the  various  trees, 
shrubs,  fruits  and  flowers.  It  explains 
in  detail  our  Free  Landscape 
<9MMA2i32k  Service.  Send  for  your  copy 
today. 

C  iSH  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS 

Buy  Direct  —  Save  Hajf 

GREEN’S 

NURSERY  COMPANY 
40  G  een  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NURSERYMEN  FOR  OVER  50  YEARS 


HOT  BED 

C  A  CO  Clear 

3/1311  White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Size:  3x6  —  Glazed  —  lYs  -  S2.88-1K  -  $3.58 
Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper— Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemia  Hoad  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


N.  Y.  State  Vegetable 
Growers 

The  19th  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Syracuse,  January 
7-8,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  will  have  an  exhibit  to 
demonstrate  forcefully  to  New  York  State 
growers  the  value  and  the  necessity  of 
proper  grading  and  packing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  to  be  marketed. 

Director  H.  D.  Phillips,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  states  that  the  refrigerator 
car,  the  chain  store,  and  other  factors 
have  altered  completely  the  market  situa¬ 
tion  which  now  confronts  New  York  agri¬ 
culture,  and  that  consumers  no  '  longer 
have  to  wait  for  home-grown  produce  to 
be  in  season,  having  a  continuous  year- 
round  supply  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
food  products  of  every  description.  He 
says  that  in  the  markets  which  New  York 
State  growers  considered  peculiarly  their 
own  they  are  now  faced  with  competition 
on  a  scale  never  anticipated  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  department  exhibit  is  being 
planned  and  will  be  in  charge  of  Webster 
J.  Birdsall  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
It  will  he  built  around  the  proposition 
that  “New  York  State  growers  must 
grade  to  meet  competition.” 

The  Empire  State  Potato  Club  will 
again  make  an  exhibit.  Exhibits  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  in  implements  and 
supplies  will  be  an  interesting  feature. 


Fruit  Growers’  School 
in  Ohio 

For  the  second  successive  year  the 
Horticultural  Department  of  tlie  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  Ohio  State  University, 
held  a  fruit  growers’  school  the  first  week 
in  December.  This  concentrated  short 
course  in'  fruit  growing  originated  at 
Ohio  State  University  in  1929  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Gourley.  The 
school  is  organized  on  a  different  basis 
from  the  usual  Farmers’  Week  and  is 
much  more  technical  than  the  average 
horticultural  society  program. 

The  school  was  so  successful  in  1929 
that  the  university  decided  to  repeat  it 
in  1930  and  probably  to  include  it  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  curricula  of  the 
horticultural  department.  Three  sessions 
were  held  daily  for  a  five-day  period. 

The  morning  session  was  given  over  to 
three  lectures  each  day,  which  covered 
such  subjects  as  the  function  of  the 
stomata  of  leaves,  relation  of  foliage  to 


fruit  production,  the  interrelation  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  nitrogen  in  fruit  setting,  soil  cul¬ 
ture  and  tree  response,  the  role  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  resistance  of  plants  to  disease, 
orchard  costs,  and  laws  affecting  fruit 
growers. 

The  afternoons  were  used  as  laboratory 
periods.  The  structure  of  fruit  trees, 
chemical  properties  of  spray  oil,  pollina¬ 
tion,  and  removal  of  spray  residue  were 
the  problems  considered  in  the  laboratory 
periods.  Microscopes,  test  tubes,  slides 
and  other  laboratory  appliances  were 
used  by  every  member  of  the  class.  In 
the  evening  sessions  the  lectures  were  of 
a  more  popular  and  general  nature. 

While  relatively  small  groups  can  be 
accommodated  at  such  a  school,  it  does 
give  an  opportunity  for  fruit  growers  who 
are  interested  in  some  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  underlying  their  business  to  acquire 
a  lot  of  interesting  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  The  class  is  restricted  to  about 
40  each  year. 

Looking  through  a  microscope  at  pollen 
grains,  a  fruit  grower  may  soon  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  certain  variety  of  apples  is 
or  is  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  good 
pollenizer.  The  problem  of  pollenization 
becomes  more  real  to  him  as  the  whole 
process  is  revealed  to  him  through  a 
microscope.  This  one  week’s  course  is 
so  arranged  that  there  are  no  special  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  although  some 
knowledge  of  botany  and  chemistry  are 
helpful. 

The  instructors  at  this  year’s  confer¬ 
ence,  outside  the  staff  working  in  pomo¬ 
logy  at  the  college  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  were :  Dr.  E.  A.  Transeau,  of  the 
botany  department  at  the  college;  Dr.  H. 
C.  Young,  head  of  the  botany  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  station ;  J.  S.  Houser,  Chief 
in  Entomology  at  the  station,  and  Dr.  J. 
R.  Magness  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Horticultural  departments  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  agricultural  colleges  have 
manifested  an  interest  in  this  school.  The 
fruit  growers  who  have  attended  both  in 
1929  and  1930  expressed  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
discover  some  of  the  “whys”  as  well  as 
the  “hows”  of  their  business.  A  cer¬ 
tificate  was  presented  by  the  dean  of  the 
college  to  each  member  of  the  class  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  school. 

C.  W.  ELLEN  WOOD. 


Fred  W.  Sessions 

As  we  go  to  press  word  comes  over  the 
wire  that  our  old  friend  Fred  W.  Sessions, 
of  Utica,  New  York,  died  on  Wednesday 
morning,  December  24.  A  good  friend  of 
the  farm  has  passed  on. 
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Dependable 

TRUE-TO-NAME 

Fruit  Trees 

TRUE-TO-NAME  trees  are 
guaranteed,  not  only  by  our 
own  conscientious  work  but  also 
by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  which  has 
certified  thousands  of  trees  for 
us.  Its  seal  stays  on  the  tree 
until  you  take  it  off. 

Kellys’  trees  are  grown  under 
ideal  conditions  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  They  are  budded  on  whole 
root  French  seedlings. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
302  Cherry  st.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  ON  4 -YEAR 
EVERGREENS 


Austrian  Pine 


OFFER  No.  101.  1  Austrian  Pine  9-12  in. 
xx  50c,  1  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  8-12  in.  xx  50c. 
1  Mugno  Pine  8-12  in.  xx  60c. 

OFFER  No.  102.  1  Concolor  Fir  8-12  in. 
xx  50c.  1  Pyramidal  Arbor-Vitae  9-12  in.  xx 
60c,  1  «Savin  Juniper  9-12  in.  xx  50c. 

Either  of  abovte  groups  sent  postpaid  for  98c. 
Send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five  friends 
interested  in  evergreens  and  we  will  send 
both  the  above  collections  for  $1.59  postpaid. 

6  ROSES  # 2.98 

Two  years  old,  number  one,  field-^rown  ready 
to  bloom  at  once.  Six  most  beautiful  roses  in 
the  world:  K.A.  Victoria,  Etoile  de  flollande. 
Premier,  Talisman,  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet, 
President  Hoover.  Sent  postpaid,  $2.98. 

Send  for  beautiful  color  catalog,  FREE. 

Kridee  Nurseries 

1 0S  Bristol  Avenue,  Middlebury,  Indiana 


%  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c:  3-ft.  Peach,  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500.000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
I  fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  every- 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Fawn.  /,  gCf 

.  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  Hojise  / 
■wlfflluy Box  l*>  Geneva.  Ohio  at 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  on  new  land  .best  money  can 
buy.  Varieties:  Mastodon  Everbear¬ 
ing,  Premier  or  Howard  No.  17,  Big 
Joe,  Gandy,  Missionary. 

Apple.  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Plum 
Trees,  Grape  Vines.  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants,  Ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princes*  Anne,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
T  #4  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  *  varieties,  methods  and 

plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


3Maule's 

SEEM  BOOK 

FREE 


Grow  a  blue-ribbon  garden  ■with  Maule’s 
Seeds.  This  book  tells  you  how.  Describes 
hundreds  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
for  it  today. 

We  have  been  seed  specialists  for  54 
years.  Discriminating  gardeners  come  to 
us  year  after  year.  They  are  enthusiastic 
over  Maule’s  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

Maule’s  Seeds  always  please.  Scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  for  vigorous,  abundant  life. 
Guaranteed  with  a  money-back  bond.  Get 
real  results  with  Maude's  Seeds.  W’rite  for 
your  free  copy  of  Maule’s  Seed  Book. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
311  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Lime  in  the  Farm  Program 

If  you  were  to  send  a  sample  of  soil 
from  your  farm  to  a  chemist  for  analysis, 
he  would  inform  you  that  that  soil  was 
made  up  of  several  elements,  among 
which  would  be  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  po¬ 
tassium  and  calcium.  These  four  ingre¬ 
dients  are  the  ones  in  which  the  farmer 
is  most  interested,  primarily,  because 
they  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  soil.  Any  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  we  apply  to  our  soil  will  contain 
the  first  three  mentioned  and  may  con¬ 
tain  all  four.  Generally,  however,  if  it 
is  calcium  our  soil  recpiires,  we  apply  it 
in  the  form  of  lime. 

The  importance  of  liming  our  land  to 
correct  soil  acidity  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized,  although  we  are  constantly  learn¬ 
ing  of  new  advantages  from  its  use.  The 
dairy  farmer  may  not  he  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  commercial  fertilizers  as  his 
supply  of  manure  may  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  soil  fertility,  but  he  should  be 
well  informed  regarding  the  use  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  lime.  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover 
and  other  legumes  so  valuable  to  the 
dairy  farmer  are  almost  impossible  to 
grow  in  this  section  of  the  country  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  lime  to  correct  soil  acidity. 

During  the  past  few  years  experiments 
at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  elsewhere,  have  very 
forcibly  proven  that  the  addition  of  lime 
and  superphosphate  to  old  run-down  pas¬ 
tures  has  paid. 

A  systematic  schedule  covering  a  period 
of  years  should  be  mapped  out  for  the 
use  of  lime.  Like  all  other  plans  they 
may  have  to  be  changed  to  conform  with 
unforseen  conditions.  On  my  own  fields, 
which  are  devoted  to  market  garden 
crops,  I  plan  to  give  each  field  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
tons  of  hydrated  lime  once  about  every 

five  years.  In  other  words  my  schedule 

• 

is  such  that  each  year  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  my  market  garden  land  is  limed. 

I  personally  prefer  hydrated  lime  for 
use  on  my  place.  Quick  or  lump  lime  is 
seldom  used  nowadays  for  liming  land, 
but  ground  limestone  is  used  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  Ground  limestone  is 
cheaper  per  ton  than  the  hydrated  form 
and  may  often  be  the  best  buy.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  remember  is  that  about 
72  -lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  is  as  effective  as 
100  lbs.  of  the  ground  limestone.  This 
means  then  that  about  three-quarters  of 
a  ton  of  the  hydrated  will  be  of  as  much 
benefit  as  a  ton  of  the  ground  limestone. 

Although  lime  is  comparatively  cheap 
to  purchase  and  its  advantages  are  many, 
nevertheless,  it  has  its  shortcomings  as 
well.  For  instance  potatoes  planted  in 
a  soil  recently  limed  are  likely  to  be 
scabby.  This  is  also  true  of  beets.  Some 
plants  such  as  strawberries  show  little  or 
no  response  to  liming.  Other  plants  may 
actually  be  harmed  by  the  addition  of 
lime,  Rhododendrons  being  an  example. 
In  the  control  of  club-root  of  cabbage, 
and  members  of  the  cabbage  family,  lime 
is  of  a  very  direct  benefit.  By  proper  ro¬ 
tation  of  these  crops  and  growing  them 
on  land  recently  limed  club  root  should 
not  prove  a  troublesome  disease. 

I  happen  to  live  in  a  limestone  section 
of  New  England.  Some  of  the  “old- 
timers”  have  told  me  that  it  was  unnec¬ 
essary  to  lime  land  here  as  there  -was  al¬ 
ready  enough  in  the  soil.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  even  though  in  a  limestone  sec¬ 
tion,  the  available  lime  in  the  top  soil  is 
soon  depleted  when  the  land  is  cropped. 
In  any  ease  the  safest  way  would  be  to 
have  soil  tested  for  acidity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  before  applying  lime  at  any  time 
it  is  always  well  to  have  soil  tested  first. 
An  average  .sample  of  soil  should  be  sent 
to  your  county  agent  or  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  They  xvill  tell  you  the  degree  of 
acidity  of  your  soil  and  will  be  able  to 
specify  the  amount  of  lime  you  should 
apply  for  any  given  crop.  It  is  generally 
poor  business  to  make  just  a  guess  that  it 
will  need  lime  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Using 
litmus  paper  to  test  soil  for  one’s  self 
is  an  old  method,  and  not  difficult,  but 
now’  we  are  told  that  this  method  is  none 
too  dependable  and  therefore  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  discarded. 

There  is  no  set  time  of  year  that  lime 
must  be  applied.  If  ground  is  bare,  it 
can  be  applied  during  the  Winter  months 
when  there  is  less  pressure  from  other 
work.  Except  on  quite  steep  ground  there 
is  little  loss  from  washing  or  leaching. 

D.  M.  C. 


Harris’ 

Home  Grown 

Seeds 

Raised  in  the  North — 

Produce  Earlier  and  Better  Crops 

Seeds  raised  on  our  own  farms  and  sold  direct  to  gardeners 
at  wholesale  prices. 

Up-to-date  varieties  make  profitable  crops 

Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam  Sweet  Corn 

10  days  earlier  than  Golden  Bantam  and  consequently  much 
more  profitable. 

Gill’s  Early  Market  Sweet  Corn 

The  earliest  market  corn — always  sells  for  high  prices. 

Tendergreen  Bean 

The  best  stringless  green  bean  with  round  pods. 

Break  O’Day  Tomato 

A  new  very  early  variety — smooth  and  well  colored. 

Harris’  Early  Giant  Pepper 

The  largest  and  most  prolific  early  variety. 

Special  Golden  Acre  Cabbage 

An  improved  strain  earlier  and  more  uniform  than  common 
Golden  Acre. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  new  and  improved  varieties 
raised  on  Harris’  Seed  Farms.  They  are  all  far  superior  to 
ordinary  kinds. 

Certified  Farm  Seeds 

Our  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Seed  Potatoes  were  all  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  by  the  New’  York  State  Seed  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  which  insures  pure  seeds  free  from  disease 
and  of  the  very  highest  quality.  No  one  who  wishes  to  raise 
the  best  crops  can  afford  to  use  any  other  kind. 

Special  low  prices  for  early  orders 

New  large  catalogue  and  wholesale  price  list  for  market  gar¬ 
deners  now  ready,  ask  for  both. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  r.f.d.25,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 


Golden  Acre  Special 


ORCHARD  BRAND 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Calcium  Arsenate 


GROW  "FANCY”  FRUIT.  Keep 
the  orchard  clean.  You  will  make 
money  by  putting  in  the  extra  effort. 
Spray  and  dust  wisely  but  never 
waste  fully.  Do  a  thorough  job  at 
just  the  right  time ;  that’s  the  secret 
of  success.  As  regards  your  dormant 
spraying,* 'Cash  Crops”  for  1931  has 
some  very  practical  advice.  Clip  the 
coupon,  or  write  for  a  copy  to-day. 


LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 


Paradichlorobenzene 
Sulphur  Dusts_  .  \ 

“Fungi”'— ‘85-15’’— "90-10”— etc.,  etc.  • 

Bordeaux  Dust 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
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GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•UffAlO  WTT5HHOH  IOS  ANGElES  CHICAGO  WtOVIMNCt  milAOti^MlA 

CLEVELAND  ST  lOUlS  THE  NlCHOlS  CHEMICAL  CO  .  ITD  .  MONTREAL  OENVt*  SAN  FRANCISCO  *» 

I'd  like  a  copy  of  "cash  crops"  for  1931.  Mail  mine  to: 


Address..... ............... 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CATALOG 

Lists  1,000  Bargains 

Flowers,  Shrubs,  Ornamentals, 
Fruits,  Berries,  Grapes...every- 
thing  for  garden  and  orchard 

Bargains  on  every  page,  and  dozens  of 
pages ;  also  helpful  planting  and  growing 
instructions.  Postcard  brings  it  free.  Write 
today. 

ELBERTA 

PEACHES 

Amazingly  low  prices  on 
strong,  vigorous,  well-selected 
trees — everyone  guaranteed 
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Choice  Flowering 
SHRUBS 


*2= 


Priced  separately  last  year  at  $3.  One  each 
Hydrangea,  P.  G.  (pink)  ;  Japan  Quince 
(scarlet)  ;  Spiraea  Van  Houttei  (white)  ; 
Forsythia  (yellow)  ;  Weigela  Eva  Rathke 
(red)  ;  Snowberry  (white  berries)  .  2-year 
strong  bushes.  Will  bloom  this  Summer. 


City  women  favor  Elbertas — 
buy  liberally  every  season — ex¬ 
pect  to  pay  good  prices.  No 
question  about  the  big  profit 
possibilities— hundreds  of  grow¬ 
ers  are  banking  fat  checks  right 
along. 

But  the  biggest  profits  come 
from  carefully  chosen  stock. 
Only  good  stock  can  yield  the 
finest  peaclie  s — large,  red¬ 
cheeked,  juicy  and  full  of 
flavor.  That’s  the  fruit  women 
preserve  in  early  September 
and  serve  to  favored  guests. 

Maloney  Elbertas  are  every 
one  GUARANTEED  healthy, 
true-to-name,  u  p  1  a  n  d  grown. 
Sturdy  roots  and  sound  vigor 
encourage  early-bearing.  There 
is  no  surer  way  to  start  on  fine 
peach  profits  than  to  plant  Ma¬ 
loney  stock,  as  hundreds  of 
prosperous  growers  can  testify. 


Write  for  free  Catalog  of  1,000  bargains 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

165  MAIN  STREET  (Since  1884)  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


WHEELS 
Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 
1201  Oak  St.,  Quincy,  HI. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


A  FRAME  ®1©"1 

AS  L  Q  W  A  S 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

AWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
_  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements  Ail 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


Box  3 


Belleville,  Pa. 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H-  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30lh  Street.  New  York  City 
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Pull  Stumps  For  PROFIT 


Also  —  the 
world’s  most 
efficient  trac¬ 
tor  and  horse 
power  models. 
Low  prices  — 
write  for  de¬ 
tails. 


10%  DOWN 

— Balance  in 
easy  payments 

FREE-This 


BOOK 


Prepare  your  own  land  for 
theplow — andinsparetime 
make  big  money  by  doing 
thesamefor  others.  Hercules 

pulls  stumps  better  and  faster — is 
easier  to  operate  and  moves  like  a 
wheelbarrow.  TODAY — write  for 
complete  details  and  profit  facts. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2730  29th  St.  Centerville,  la. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft. . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  .  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-iitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  $2.80  Per  Box 

.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


EXPLODING  WEDGE:  Big  Money  for  Agents 
Guaranteed  to  Bplit  all  kinds  of  timber.  Parcel  Post 
prepaid  to  any  address  for  $5.00.  Check  or  cash  to 

Hutchison  Mfg.  Co.,  7720  Susquehanna  St.,  Pgh,  Pa. 
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Fruit  Growers’  Questions 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Windham 
Co.,  Vt.,  Fruit  Growers’  Association  was 
held  in  Brattleboro  on  November  21. 
After  a  very  good  dinner  and  the  election 
of  officers,  there  were  two  talks  given, 
one  by  Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont  on  the  subject  of 
“Pollination  of  Apple  Blossoms the 
other  by  Prof.  Wm.  Darrow,  formerly 
of  Connecticut  on  “Good  Orchard  Prac¬ 
tice.” 

Following  the  two  talks  there  was  a 
very  extended  discussion  prompted  by 
the  question  box  led  by  the  County 
Agent,  E.  M.  Root.  Many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  were  of  such  wide  interest, 
it  is  thought  that  it  would  be  of  value  to 
give  them  and  the  answers  that  were 
given.  To  this  end,  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  follows : 

1.  — Is  an  oil  spray  necessary  to  con¬ 
trol  red  mite  in  apple  orchards  or  can  it 
be  controlled  by  the  usual  applications  for 
other  major  troubles? 

Yes,  if  the  infestation  is  serious  and 
general  over  the  orchard,  use  oil  as  a 
spray.  If  not  general  over  the  orchard, 
select  the  worst  infested  trees  for  the 
oil  application.  Where  there  are  but 
few  mites  and  they  are  well  scattered, 
lime-sulphur  application  of  Summer 
strength,  if  done  five  or  six  times  as 
seems  necessary  for  other  pests  will  help 
in  the  control  by  suppressing  the  young 
ones  so  that  the  pests  will  be  killed  but 
not  fully  exterminated. 

2.  — Is  the  use  of  dry  lime-sulpliur  on 
the  increase? 

Yes,  dry  lime-sulphur  is  on  the  increase 
over  the  liquid  as  it  is  more  convenient 
and  handy  to  keep  and  to  store.  Unless 
other  sprays  come  in,  the  dry  lime-sul¬ 
phur  may  continue  to  increase. 

3.  — Is  it  good  practice  to  use  nitrate 
alone  in  an  orchard  year  after  year? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  use  phosphate 
and  potash  where  manure  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  ? 

Nitrate  alone  in  good  strong  soil  is 
generally  adequate,  but,  where  the  soil 
is  light  or  leacliy  or  infertile,  a  bal¬ 
anced  fertilizer  seems  better  for  the  trees 
and  fruit,  and  for  more  grass  production. 
Use  manure  when  available  with  less  ni¬ 
trate  in  sod  areas.  Leave  the  grass  for 
a  mulch  and  grow  lots  of  it. 

4.  — Would  you  advise  using  nitrate 
on  orchard  that  had  a  heavy  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure?  IIow  many  pounds  to  a  tree  for 
40-year-old  orchard? 

It  is  not  certain  just  what  a  heavy 
coat  of  manure  is,  nor  its  real  value,  but 
it  would  be  well  in  general  to  use  about 
four  pounds  of  nitrate  in  early  Spring 
and  assume  that  the  other  six  pounds 
of  nitrate  needed  would  be  supplied  from 
the  manure.  Put  the  manure  on  early 
in  the  Spring. 

5.  — Are  we  not  sacrificing  color  with 
the  use  of  nitrate  when  used  in  the  quan¬ 
tities  usually  recommended? 

Y'es,  to  some  extent,  perhaps  in  most 
cases,  unless  the  orchard  has  good  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  sun,  with  the  trees  far 
enough  apart  to  avoid  shading  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  further  unless  the 
trees  are  kept  open  by  pruning  to  let 
the  sun  in  for  good  coloration.  In  ni¬ 
trate  application  prune  the  trees  to  more 
open  tops. 

6.  — Are  we  gradually  working  away 
from  the  cultivated  orchard  and  working 
into  sod  treatments? 

Yes,  the  cultivated  orchard,  except  for 
small  trees,  is  coming  to  be  less  and  less 
common.  It  is  too  expensive  and  on 
many  soils  it  is  impractical.  Small  trees, 
however,  do  better  with  clean  culture. 

7.  — What  would  be  the  criticism  of  set- 
ing  out  a  new  orchard  with  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  It.  I.  Greenings,  Wealthy,  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  Cortland? 

Too  many  R.  I.  Greenings  and  too 
many  Wealthy  trees,  and  perhaps  too 
many  Cortlands  for  maximum  profits  be¬ 
cause  these  varieties  are  not  as  profitable. 
It  would  seem  better  to  have  six  or 
eight  times  as  many  McIntosh  and  Cort¬ 
land  as  Greening  and  Wealthy.  It  would 
be  well  to  add  some  Red  Spies  to  diversi¬ 
fy  the  list  and  extend  the  season  of  har¬ 
vesting. 

S. — What  proportion  of  McIntosh  and 
Cortland  apples  is  best  to  plant  for  maxi¬ 
mum  pollination? 

For  pollination  purposes,  add  one  tree 
of  Cortland  to  10  of  McIntosh.  This  is 
necessary  for  cross-pollination.  Plant 
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or  graft  some  Cortlands  into  every  third 
row  of  McIntosh. 

9.  — In  a  sod  orchard,  where  the  sod  is 
composed  of  a  mixed  variety  of  grasses 
and  weeds,  what  is  the  proper  time  to 
mow  and  how  frequently? 

Mow  once  in  late  June,  again  in  late 
July,  and,  if  enough  growth  comes,  mow 
the  third  time  in  late  August. 

10.  — What  varieties  have  the  best  pros¬ 
pects  as  market  apples? 

For  New  England,  the  best  prospects 
among  varieties  are  for  the  following  in 
the  order  named :  McIntosh,  Northern  and 
Red  Spy  (preferably  the  latter)  Cortland, 
Delicious,  or  its  red  sister  the  Stark- 
ing,  and  either  R.  I.  or  Northwestern 
Greening.  In  near  prospect  are  Lobo, 
Opalescent  and  Melba,  but  the  latter 
named  ones  need  further  trial  before  rec¬ 
ommending  their  general  planting. 

11.  — Is  it  practical  to  carry  apple  blos¬ 
soms  into  portions  of  the  apple  orchard 
to  assist  in  cross-pollination  the  blos¬ 
soms? 

Yes,  to  a  limited  extent  and  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  and  as  a  last  resort. 
This  is  on  the  assumption  that  there  are 
not  adequate  cross-pollenizers  at  hand 
or  near  enough  to  serve  the  purpose.  It 
may  be  the  most  important  work  one  can 
do  at  blossoming  time,  when  one  cannot 
spray.  At  blooming  time  do  all  that 
one  can  to  increase  the  set  of  fruit.  How¬ 
ever,  one  should  interplant  or  intergraft 
the  desired  varieties  to  dispense  with  or¬ 
chard  bouquets  in  the  near  future. 

12.  — Which  is  better,  tillage  or  mulch 
on  a  dry,  stony  soil,  where  the  trees  are 
35  years  old? 

In  general  it  would  seem  that  the  grass 
mulch  would  be  preferred.  Grow  lots  of 
grass  and  leave  it,  and  haul  on  more 
mulching  material  such  as  straw,  leaves 
or  swale  hay,  if  not  too  expensive.  The 
conservation  of  water  is  an  important 
matter  on  any  dry  soil.  If  the  land  is 
stony,  clean  cultivation  would  he  bother¬ 
some  and  perhaps  not  very  effective  in 
the  desired  result.  M.  b.  cummings. 


The  Perry  Marrow  Bean 

Wyoming  County  is  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  beans  in  Western  New  York 
and  is  in  the  geographical  center  of  the 
bean  growing  area  in  that  section.  The 
Perry  Marrow  was  developed  and  first 
grown  in  this  county.  It  is  one  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  beans  that  has  proven 
successful. 

It  was  little  more  than  a  decade  ago 
that  a  State  bean  laboratory  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Perry  in  this  county  for  experi¬ 
mental  work.  Perry  was  selected  because 
it  is  in  the  center  of  the  big  bean-growing 
section  and  is  sometimes  termed  the 
“bean  capital”  of  the  State.  Valuable 
data  on  bean  growing  and  a  new  disease- 
resistant  bean  was  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  work.  This  new  bean  wras  given 
the  name,  “Perry  Marrow.” 

The  Perry  Marrow  was  derived  from 
crossing  the  Wells  kidney  with  the  com¬ 
mon  marrow  bean.  By  careful  selection 
and  experiment  the  new  bean  was  made 
resistant  to  anthracnose,  the  dreaded 
bean  disease.  The  seed  was  first  planted 
on  Perry  farms  but  with  increasing  yearly 
production  the  variety  spread  to  other 
sections  and  now  it  is  grown  in  several 
counties  of  the  State.  It  is  a  popular  va¬ 
riety  in  this  county.  It  is  a  good  yielder 
and  a  good  market  type.  This  combined 
with  its  disease  resistant  qualities  makes 
the  Perry  Marrow  a  good  money  variety 
to  grow.  H.  p.  B. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Oiling  the  Clock 

I  bought  a  clock  in  1886,  and  in  1904 
it  did  not  work,  so  I  put  in  oil,  and  it 
did  not  work  right.  Then  1  put  in  kero¬ 
sene,  and  it  worked  but  was  more  noisy, 
so  I  used  one-third  light  Russian  oil  and 
two-thirds  of  kerosene,  and  it  has  been 
working  perfectly  over  26  years  without 
putting  any  more  oil  and  kerosene  in  it. 

I  used  this  on  the  auto  clock  I  bought 
in  1926  when  it  did  not  work  10  months 
later  and  it  immediately  worked  for  over 
three  years.  s.  j.  gkiffen. 

Connecticut. 


Toads  and  Wood  Lice 

I  was  reading  about  wood  lice  as  we 
called  sowbugs  in  England  years  ago. 
If  the  person  who  wants  to  know  how 
to  get  rid  of  them  will  get  a  toad  or  two 
and  put  in  the  cellar,  they  will  eat  all  of 
them.  I  have  not  one  in  the  cellar  now. 

Pennsylvania.  mbs.  p.  e.  s. 
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Orchardists  should  not  confuse  Sunoco 
Self-Emulsifying  Spray  with  engine 
oil  emulsions  and  other  petroleum 
spray  products  now  on  the  market. 

Experiment  station  tests  and  experi- 
ences  of  growers  have  shown 
remarkable  differences  in  results. 

Sunoco  Spray,  a  distilled  product, 
runs  uniform,  while  many  other  pe¬ 
troleum  spray  formulas  have  been 
changed  from  year  to  year. 


100%  and  98-5/10%  control  of  the 
San  Jose  Scale  with  the  Sunoco  Spray 
during  the  outbreak  in  Indiana 
orchards  was  reported  by  Professor 
J.  J.  Davis,  Entomologist,  Purdue 
(Indiana)  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Hundreds  of  leading  fruit  growers 
are  regular  users  of  Sunoco  Spray. 
There  must  be  good  reasons. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  literature. 


SCALE  INSECTS  are  menacing  orchardists  this  year,  having  mul¬ 
tiplied  enormously  due  to  an  extremely  long  warm  season  and 
the  lack  of  dashing  rains  which  destroy  the  young  “crawlers’’ 
after  hatching.  Most  of  the  scales  in  each  brood  grew  to  maturity. 


SELF 

EMULSIFYING 


SPRAT 


MADE  BY  SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  PRODUCERS  OF  BLUE  SUNOCO  MOTOR  FUEL 
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History  in  an  Old  Insurance 
Policy 

Okl  letters,  diaries,  account  books  and 
memoranda  are  apt  to  be  interesting  be¬ 
cause  they  may  bring  back  the  past  more 
clearly  than  a  text-book  of  history.  Often 
this  is  largely  done  by  their  offhand  al¬ 
lusions  to  forgotten  customs  or  ideas. 
Even  an  old  deed  or  mortgage  may  do 
this  by  its  obsolete  terms  or  descriptions. 

Among  the  effects  of  a  man  who  died 
last  Spring  in  his  95th  year  is  a  10-pay¬ 
ment  life  insurance  policy,  issued  by  a 
Connecticut  company  still  actively  in 
operation,  and  taken  out  on  July  2,  1863. 
Quite  a  bit  of  history  is  tied  up  in  the 
following  quotation  from  this  policy : 

“.  .  .  these  express  conditions  that  in 
case  the  said  (assured)  shall  die  upon 
the  seas,  or  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
this  company  previously  obtained  and  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  this  policy,  pass  either  by  sea 
or  land  beyond  the  settled  limits  of  the 
United  States  (excepting  by  land  into 
the  settled  limits  of  the  British  Provinces 
of  the  two  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia  or  New 
Brunswick)  or  visit  those  parts  of  the 
United  States  which  lie  south  of  the 
thirty-sixth  degree  of  North  Latitude 
between  the  first  of  June  and  the  first  of 
November,  or  shall,  without  such  previous 
consent  thus  endorsed,  visit  California 
or  Oregon,  or  pass  into  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  lying  west  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-first  meridian  of  longitude  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  shall  without  such  previous 
consent  thus  endorsed  enter  into  any  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  service  whatsoever,  (the 
militia  not  in  actual  service  excepted), 
or  shall,  without  such  previous  consent 
thus  endorsed,  be  personally  employed  as 
an  engineer  or  fireman  in  charge  of  a 
steam  engine,  or  as  a  conductor  or  brake- 
man  upon  a  railroad,  or  as  an  officer, 
hand  or  servant  of  any  steam  vessel,  or 
in  the  manufacture  or  transportation  of 
gunpowder,  or  in  case  he  shall  become  so 
far  intemperate  as  to  impair  his  health 
or  induce  delirium  tremens,  or  shall  die 
by  his  own  hand,  or  in  a  duel,  or  in  con¬ 
sequence  thereof,  or  by  the  hands  of  jus¬ 
tice,  or  in  the  known  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  States  or  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  government  where  he  may  be,  this 
policy  shall  be  void,  null  and  of  no  ef¬ 
fect.” 

It  happens  that  the  date  of  this  policy 
was  an  important  one  in  history.  July 
2,  1863,  might  be  termed  the  turning- 
point  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  East, 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  then  raging, 
while  Vicksburg  was  to  surrender  to 
Grant  on  the  very  next  day  but  one. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  memory  of  the 
assured  to  explain  why  at  this  critical 
national  period  he  was  not  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  forbidden  (except  through 
special  permission)  by  his  policy.  War’s 
outbreak  found  him  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances  with  a  frail  wife  and  an  infant 
child.  Nevertheless,  he  planned  to  vol¬ 
unteer,  and  was  settling  his  affairs  with 
a  view  of  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of 
a  younger  brother,  when  said  younger 
brother  announced  that  he  had  aban¬ 
doned  his  studies  and  that  day  enlisted. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh. 

At  this  time  there  were  but  33  States, 
and  11  of  these  were  either  in  open  re¬ 
bellion  or  in  the  doubtful  status  of  bor¬ 
der  commonwealths.  The  only  States 
west  of  Missouri  were  Kansas,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon.  The  railway  ran 
only  as  far  as  the  Missouri  River,  al¬ 
though  the  construction  of  the  Union 
Pacific  was  begun  that  year*.  Chicago, 
our  great  rail  center,  had  had  railroad 
connections  only  10  years.  On  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Ohio  rivers  was  a  big  steam¬ 
boat  traffic  whose  hazard  is  indicated  in 
one  of  the  provisions  of  this  policy.  The 
cable  and  the  telephone  were  non-existent 
as  yet,  and  the  entire  population  of  the 
country  was  about  35,000,000. 

The  measuring  of  longitude  from  Wash- 
ington  is  an  almost  forgotten  gesture  of 
national  pride,  all  such  reckonings  now 
being  calculated  from  Greenwich.  The 
twenty-first  meridian  west  from  AVash- 
ington  passed  approximately  through 
Yankton,  S.  D.,  Niobrara,  Neb.,  and  Aus- 
tfn  and  Corpus  Christi  in  Texas.  Terri¬ 
tory  beyond  this  barrier  was  to  be  ten  a 
incognita  to  the  assured — without  the 
company’s  consent  duly  endorsed  upon 
the  policy;  and  the  same  restriction  ap¬ 
plied  to  touring  the  golden  States  of 
California  and  Oregon !  Of  course  the 
main  reason  for  this  was  the  Indians.  At 


this  time  the  plains,  deserts  and  moun¬ 
tains  were  inhabited  by  perhaps  a  quar¬ 
ter-million  hostile  savages  with  a  yearn¬ 
ing  to  collect  the  scalps  of  any  handy 
policy-holders — Comanches,  Sioux,  Arapa- 
hoes,  Apaches,  Cheyennes,  the  very  list¬ 
ing  of  their  60  tribes  would  be  a  cata¬ 
log  of  history  and  romance  ! 

The  provision  prohibiting  a  Summer 
visit  to  the  South  was  because  of  danger 
of  yellow  fever  during  that  season.  The 
line  of  latitude  referred  to  is  a  little 
north  of  the  upper  boundaries  of  South 
Carolina,  .Georgia,  Alabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  cuts  in  two  the  fair  State  of 
Arkansas.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  a.  part  of 
the  coastal  region  of  North  Carolina  were 
also  barred  thereby. 

The  express  prohibition  of  duelling 
shows  that  public  opinion  had  not  yet 
entirely  overcome  the  “code  of  honor” 
which  cost  our  nation  several  valuable 
statesmen  in  its  early  history. 

The  two  Canadas  referred  to  were  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Canada  (Ontario  and 
Quebec),  as  the  present  Dominion  was 
not  organized  until  1867. 

Present-day  policy  holders  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  this  fil,000  policy 
was  obtained  by  paying  10  yearly  pre¬ 
mium  of  ,$52.33.  There  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  charge  of  $2  for  the  policy  itself, 
plus  50  cents  for  the  big  blue  revenue 
stamp  with  Washington’s  face  thereon. 

Also,  listen  to  this :  “.  .  .  in  case  the 
said  assured  shall  not  pay  the  said  pre¬ 
miums  on  or  before  the  several  days 


herein  before  mentioned  for  the  payment 
thereof,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the 
company  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  sum  insured,  or  any  .part 
thereof ;  and  this  policy  shall  cease  and 
determine  ...  In  every  case  where  this 
policy  shall  cease  or  become  or  be  null 
or  void,  all  previous  payments  made 
thereon  and  all  dividend  credits  accruing 
therefrom  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  said 
company.” 

The  severity  of  this  last  clause,  how¬ 
ever,  was  modified  by  another  provision 
whereby  at  any  time  after  two  or  more 
premiums  were  duly  paid,  the  policy 
might  be  surrendered  for  one  paid  up 
for  an  amount  pro-rata  to  the  number 
of  premiums  paid ;  that  is,  for  as  many 
tenths  of  the  policy’s  amount  as  pre¬ 
miums  had  been  paid  in. 

J.  A.  CHAUTULLY. 


Recollections  About 
•  Footwear 

In  my  early  days  on  the  farm,  leather 
boots  wTere  the  AVinter  footwear.  AVe  got 
along  with  them  the  best  we  could,  but 
they  were  cold  and  hard,  and  our  feet 
were  uncomfortable  most  of  the  time. 
Chilblains  and  corns  were  common  com¬ 
plaints.  Those  leather  boots  had  to  be 
kept  greased  to  be  even  partially  water¬ 
proof. 

I  well  remember  the  first  pair  of  felt 
boots  that  came  in  our  neighborhood. 
They  were  called  “woodchoppers’  boots,” 


and,  as  most  of  us  spent  considerable 
time  in  AVinter  in  the  woods,  the  idea 
spread  like  a  brush  fire.  The  local  deal¬ 
ers  quickly  sold  out,  and  had  to  order 
three  more  lots  of  stock  in  two  weeks. 

A\"e  were  skeptical  about  the  wearing 
qualities  of  these  felts,  but  the  comfort 
was  so  appealing  that  we  wanted  them 
anyway.  The  idea  of  actually  working 
outdoors  in  AVinter  without  foot  trouble 
seemed  about  impossible.  To  our  sur¬ 
prise  these  felts  with  the  rubber  over¬ 
shoes  wore  well. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  many  pairs 
of  these  boots  and  know  of  no  other 
thing  that  has  added  so  much  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  AVinter  farm  life. 

M.  DUNNING. 


Attaching  Codicil  to  Will 

I  made  a  will  some  time  ago;  had  it 
signed  by  a  lawyer  and  three  witnesses. 
At  the  time  I  did  not  appoint  an  executor. 
Could  I  appoint  my  husband  by  writing 
his  name  on  the  bottom  of  the  will,  or 
must  I  have  a  lawyer  to  sign  it  for  me? 

Massachusetts.  g.  r.  t. 

lbra  can  appoint  an  executor  by  making 
a  codicil  to  your  will,  or  *by  preparing  a 
new  will.  If  you  make  a  codicil  it  will 
have  to  be  drawn  in  legal  form  and  wit¬ 
nessed  exactly  as  a  will  is  required  to 
be  witnessed.  Do  not  attempt  to  write 
on  the  will  which  you  hai^  prepared, 
because  it  will  have  no  effect  and  might 
invalidate  entire  will.  n.  t. 


When  they  know 
their  twines— it’s  Plymouth! 


Most  farmers  have  tried  several  dif¬ 
ferent  brands  of  binder  twine  —  a  new 
brand  each  harvest  because  the  last  used 
in  some  way  proved  unsatisfactory. 

But  once  try  any  PLYMOUTH  binder 
twine,  and  your  binder  twine  problem 
ends.  Plymouth  Binder  Twines  not  only 
stand  UP — they  stand  OUT.  As  quality 
— plus! 

Take  Plymouth  <S>  RED  TOP 
Binder  Twine:  Every  farmer  who  uses 
RED  TOP  has  six  good  reasons  for  his 
satisfaction.  He  gets: 


(1)  LENGTH— Full  length  to  the 
pound  as  guaranteed  on  the  tag. 

(2)  STRENGTH  — Less  breaking, 
less  wasted  time,  less  wasted  grain. 

(3)  EVENNESS — No  thick  or  thin  spots 
—no  “grief.”  (4)  SPECIAL  WINDING 
— No  tangling.  (5)  INSECT  REPEL¬ 
LING— You  can  tell  by  its  smell. 
(6)  MISTAKE-PROOF— Printed  ball 
insures  correct  use. 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Plymouth  Rope  and  Binder  Twine 
North  Plymouth,  Mass,  and  Welland,  Canada 


PLYMOUTH 

the  six-point  binder  twine 
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The  January  Garden 

About  this  time  of  the  year  almost 
every  mail  brings  its  quota  of  Spring 
seed  catalogs  resplendent  with  handsome 
photographs  of  luscious  vegetables  and 
gorgeous  flowers,  encased  in  attractive 
jackets  inviting  us  to  peep  within.  And 
what  delightful  reading  the  majority  of 
these  catalogs  make !  On  cold  Winter 
evenings  it  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to  search 
through  a  number  of  these  and  plan  and 
re-plan  the  garden  to  be.  Here  we  find 
listed  all  the  best  of  the  time-tried  va¬ 
rieties  as  well  the  most  up-to-date  novel¬ 
ties  as  yet  unproved  by  the  stern  test  of 
survival  in  a  group  where  competition  is 
keen.  Who  will  blame  the  catalog  com¬ 
piler  even  though  he  waxes  a  little  over- 
enthusiastic  when  describing  these  newer 
introductions?  The  wise  gardener  is  he 
who  tries  out  all  novelties  in  a  modest 
way  at  first.  In  this  way  disappointment 
is  avoided,  and  when  a  really  good  thing 
is  found  the  pleasure  is  all  the  greater. 

It  is  always  good  to  have  a  well-con¬ 
sidered  plan  of  the  garden  prepared  in 
advance,  and  to  place  the  seed  order  early, 
for  your  seedsman  can  serve  you  better 
then'  than  if  you  delay  ordering  until 
sowing  time  is  almost  here.  "W  i tli  but 
very  few  exceptions  old  seed  is  not  worth 
sowing,  for  though  a  percentage  may 
germinate  its  vitality  is  impaired  by 
storage,  and  results  are  proportionately 
uncertain.  Get  new  seed  from  reliable 
sources ;  after  all  the  cost  of  the  seed  is 
about  the  least  expense  involved  in  the 
production  of  a  crop,  yet  false  economy 
in  this  connection  may  greatly  affect  the 
returns. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  good 
things  which  must  be  included  in  our  list 
if  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  offered.  Of  course  individual  tastes 
and  requirements  will  vary  and  reference 
to  last  season’s  notebook  will  prove  _  of 
great  aid  in  making  out  the  present  list. 
To  take  flower-garden  annuals  first,  every¬ 
one  will  want  snapdragons,  asters,  lark¬ 
spur,  Zinnias,  Cosmos,  Petunias,  Ver¬ 
benas,  Nicotianas,  and  such-like  standard 
kinds,  yet  there  are  many  other  suitable 
subjects  which  are  by  no  means  as  well 
known  yet  which  will  add  much  to  the 
garden  display.  Do  you  know  Browallia 
elata?  It  is  a  graceful  thing  about  two 
feet  in  height,  having  a  profusion  of  rich 
blue  blooms  throughout  the  entire  season, 
much  more  satisfactory  than  Browallia 
speciosa  for  outdoor  planting.  Then  we 
have  the  Marguerite  carnations,  as  easily 
raised  from  seed  as  are  Petunias,  and 
producing  a  succession  of  long-stemmed 
flowers  almost  as  large  as  the  greenhouse 
varieties,  and  excelling  them  with  their 
exquisite  perfume.  The  Swan  River 
daisy  is  a  low-growing  annual  of  simple 
culture  adaptable  for  the  front  of  borders, 
edging  paths,  etc.  It  is  just  covered  with 
small  Cineraria-like  flowers  in  blue  or 
pink.  Annual  Anchusas  are  excellent  for 
cutting  or  for  garden  embellishment,  sup¬ 
plying  that  lovely  intense  blue  one  asso¬ 
ciates  with  the  gentians.  Not  unlike  the 
Anchusa  is  Cynoglossum  amabile,  some¬ 
times  called  the  Chinese  forget-me-not. 
Asclepias  curassaviea  is  a  milkweed  hail¬ 
ing  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  valu¬ 
able  because  of  its  long  season  of  bloom¬ 
ing,  although  not  exceedingly  showy.  It 
has  orange  colored  flowers  and  attains  a 
height  of  three  feet.  Bartonia  aurea  is  a 
Californian,  but  does  well  in  the  East, 
18  inches  in  height  and  smothered  with 
bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  fine  for  pro¬ 
ducing  mass  effects  at  short  notice.  The 
old-fashioned  balsams  are  not  generally 
grown  today,  yet  they  give  good  effects 
when  grouped  in  appropriate  positions. 
Dianthus  Heddewigi  in  many  charming 
colors  is  one  of  the  finest  annuals  tve 
have  where  something  low  and  colorful  is 
desired,  while  those  looking  for  a  real 
orange-colored  flower  a  foot  and  a  half 
high  should  give  Erysimum  “Orange 
Gem”  a  trial.  Echium  plantagineum  will 
appeal  to  those  who  appreciate  a  delicate 
combination  of  blue  and  rose  of  rather 
unusual  distinction.  The  violet  cress, 
botanieally  Ionopsidium  acaule,  flowers 
in  a  very  short  time  from  the  date  of  sow¬ 
ing.  Only  two  inches  in  height,  pale 
mauve  in  color,  it  is  ideal  for  using  be¬ 
tween  stepping  stones  and  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  annuals  which  can  be 
used  with  good  taste  in  the  rock  garden. 
The  many  kinds  of  Nemophila  are  all 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  annual  garden, 
and  of  course  Hunnemannia  fumariae- 
folia  (bush  poppy)  with  clear  mustard- 
yellow  poppies  is  quite  invaluable  both 
in  the  garden  and  as  a  cut  flower.  Ver¬ 
bena  venosa  is  better  known  tt*  n  for¬ 
merly,  and  associates  perfectly  with  the 
Hunnemannia.  Of  the  newer  introduc¬ 
tions  Ursinia  anethoides  is  quite  one  of 
the  best.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
has  orange  daisy-like  flowers,  is  very  free 
blooming,  and  persists  for  a  long  season. 
While  the  aforementioned  by  no  means  ex¬ 
haust  the  list,  they  serve  to  indicate  the 
wealth  of  available  material.  It  really  is 
fun  to  try  out,  if  only  in  a  limited  way. 
the  less  usual  things,  and  to  get  some 
interest  out  of  the  plants  themselves  other 
than  a  mere  show  of  color. 

Many  perennials  can  be  successfully 
raised  from  seed,  and  some  at  least  will 
bloom  freely  the  first  season  if  sown  in 
the  greenhouse  early.  Delphiniums  are 
perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  in  this 
class,  and  what  splendid  varieties  are  to 
be  found  among  the  best  modern  hybrids. 
But  take  care  to  buy  only  a  first-class 
strain.  ,  Coreopsis.  Heucheras  and  some 
others  will  bloom  the  first  year,  and  many 
other  perennials  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
from  April  on  to  produce  plants  for 
flowering  the  following  year. 


Not  a  great  deal  of  work  can  be  done 
in  the  garden  during  the  present  month. 
Apart  from  clearing  away  snow  and 
keeping  gutters,  etc.,  clear  the  leaf  and 
manure  piles  can  be  turned  over  to  en- 
courage  even  decomposition,  and  bean 
poles  and  pea  stakes  may  be  cut  and  pre¬ 
pared. 

In  the  greenhouse  department  every¬ 
thing  will  be  starting  again  into  growth 
with  the  lengthening  of  the  days,  and 
without  a  doubt  some  of  the  pot  plants 
will  require  attention  in  the  matter  of 
potting.  Over-potting  must  at  all  costs 
be  avoided  at  this  time.  The  same  re¬ 
marks  are  applicable  to  over-watering. 
Ventilation  must  be  given  with  judgment 
on  all  favorable  occasions,  closing  the 
houses  before  the  sun  sets  in  order  to 
conserve  the  sun  heat. 

Keep  the  soil  stirred  in  the  benches  be¬ 
tween  carnations,  annuals  and  other 
crops,  and  feed  established  crops  with 
weak  stimulants  at  appropriate  intervals. 
See  that  all  debris  is  cleared  up,  as  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  important  to  secure  freedom 
from  disease  than  hygienic  growing  con¬ 
ditions.  Dii’ty  pots,  old  stakes,  and  such¬ 
like  lying  around  afford  breeding  grounds 
for  both  insects  and  diseases. 

Some  of  the  slower  seeds,  including 
Begonias,  Vincas,  and  a  few  others,  may 
be  sown,  to  be  followed  by  other  sow¬ 
ings  later. 

Bring  in  bulbs  according  to  require¬ 
ments,  making  sure  that  they  are  abun¬ 
dantly  rooted  before  being  subjected  to 
any  forcing  conditions.  A  temperature 
of  from  45  to  50  degrees  will  be  ample  at 
first,  and  this  can  be  gradually  increased. 

Stock  plants  of  Lantanas,  Fuchsias, 
and  heliotropes  may  be  cut  back  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  growth  suitable  for 
propagating  purposes  by  introducing  them 
o  an  intermediate  temperature  and  spray¬ 
ing  them  over  with  clear  water  during 
bright  weather.  Autumn  rooted  cuttings 
are  better  kept  rather  on  the  dry  side. 

Mend  broken  flats  and  make  new  ones ; 
wash  all  dirty  flower  pots,  and  generally 
prepare  for  the  busy  days  which  are  to 
COme.  T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


Culture  of  Endive 

Will  you  give  me  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  planting  and  bleaching  of  endive? 
I  should  be  grateful  to  know  when  it  .s 
the  most  suitable  and  profitable  season  to 
plant,  what  soil  and  fertilizers  are  best 
suited  and  when  and  how  to  bleach  the 
plants  successfully.  mrs.  n.  m. 

Any  properly  prepared  garden  soil  is 
suitable  for  endive.  Sow  in  rows  18  in. 
to  2  ft.  apart,  to  allow  for  cultivation  and 
thin  the  plants  to  1  ft.  apart  in  the  rows. 
For  Autumn  use,  sow  from  June  to  Au¬ 
gust,  thus  obtaining  a  succession.  The 
leaves  are  blanched  either  by  tying  to¬ 
gether  with  some  soft  material,  or  by 
standing  boards  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
bringing  them  together  in  an  inverted  V. 
In  two  weeks  to  a  month  the  heart  of 
the  plant  will  be  nicely  blanched.  If 
the  inner  leaves  are  wet  they  are  likely 
to  rot.  Endive  will  not  endure  hard  frost, 
and  it  is  usual  to  lift  the  plants  in  Fall, 
and  set  in  a  frame  where  they  may  be 
blanched  under  mats.  The  plants  may 
also  be  set  in  shallow  boxes  and  brought 
into  the  cellar  for  storage  and  blanching. 


Anthracnose  in  Raspberries 

What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
anthracnose  in  red  raspberries?  Can  it 
be  eradicated  by  spraying?  If  so  with 
what,  when  and  how  many  times  in  a 
season,  or  would  it  be  best  to  destroy  the 
patch  and  set  out  a  new  one  on  other 
ground  ?  J.  L.  II. 

Michigan. 

Anthracnose  is  usually  worse  on  black 
than  red  raspberries,  but  is  very  difficult 
to  control  anyway,  and  the  plantation 
that  is  in  bad  shape  from  it,  might  about 
as  well  be  cleared  out,  and  clean  plants 
set  in  a  new  place. 

There  is,  however,  some  hope  of  treat¬ 
ment  with  either  lime-sulphur  or  Bor¬ 
deaux.  The  lime-sulphur  is  used  one  to 
ten  before  the  foliage  is  out  and  one  to 
40  about  a  week  before  blooming.  The 
treatment  with  Bordeaux  is  4-4-50  before 
the  leaves  appear,  just  after  they  unfold, 
when  the  shoots  are  six  inches  high,  just 
before  fruiting,  and  perhaps  once  more. 
This  spray  treatment  has  been  useful  in 
some  cases.  Other  matters  of  prevention 
are  to  clear  out  all  weeds  and  '  trash 
from  around  the  plants  and  cut  out  all 
old  canes.  The  general  impression,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  it  does  not  pay  very  well 
to  try  to  do  much  with  plants  thus  af¬ 
fected. 


Inheritance  of  Widow  and 
Children 

My  father  owns  a  little  place  in  M  ary- 
land.  What  share  is  my  mother  entitled 
to  have?  What  share  do  the  two  children 
get  in  this  State?  Would  it  be  better  if 
he  made  a  will?  e.  l.  t. 

Maryland. 

A  person  dying  without  a  will,  leaving  a 
widow  and  children,  the  widow  shall  have 
one-third  and  the  children,  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  the  remainder.  We  always  rec¬ 
ommend  the  execution  of  a  will.  n.  t. 


Teacher  :  “Johnny,  can  you  tell  me 
what  a  waffle  is?”  Johnny:  “Yes’m,  it’s 
a  pancake  with  a  non-skid  tread.” — Cap¬ 
per’s  Weekly, 


Science  looks  back 

THOUSANDS  OF  YEARS 


Ewina  Galloway 

Modern  science,  digging  into  the  subject  of 
nitrogen  and  nitrate  fertilizers,  finds  that  the ; 
superiority  of  Chilean  Nitrate  is  d..e  partly  to 
its  natural  origin. 


i 


and  solves 

This  Year’s 

Crop 

Success 

for  you! 

IGANTIC  upheavals  o£  the  sea. 

A  rugged  continent  is  formed. 
Centuries  of  raging,  roaring  storms 
...ages  of  beating,  bleaching  sun... 
countless  years  through  which  all  the 
forces  of  Nature  have  been  at  work 
creating  limitless  deposits  of  Chil¬ 
ean  Nitrate. 

•  •  • 

Now  modern  science,  by  independ¬ 
ent  investigation  along  new  lines, 
discovers  new  facts  about  this  amaz¬ 
ing  product  of  Nature’s  laboratory. 

Those  tremendous  natural  forces, 
which  created  Chilean  Nitrate,  put 
into  it  many  so-called  “impurities” — 
the  rare  elements,  iodine,  boron, 
magnesium.  Each  of  these,  science 
learns,  plays  its  own  part  in  feed¬ 
ing  plants  and  making  them  healthy. 
Chilean  Nitrate,  because  of  its  na¬ 
tural  origin,  is  more  than  just  nitro- 


a  secret  of 


At  left,  41  bu.  of  u’heat  grown  on  1  acre,  fertilized 
with  130  lbs.  Chilean  and  phosphate  and  potash. 
At  right,  27  bu.  from  adjoining  acre  fed  only  with 
phosphate  and  potash — no  Chilean.  A  clear  gain  of 
24  bu.  due  to  Chilean. 

»  .  • 

gen.  It  is  Nitrogen  Plus.  That’s  why 
it  is  so  much  more  profitable  to  use  on 
wheat,  corn,  fruit,  truck  and  pastures. 

New  I  OO-I  It.  Bag 

Lowest  Price! 

Chilean  now  comes  in  new  100-lb. 
bags.  Better  condition.  Easier  to 
handle... the  bag  without  a  backache. 
AND  Chilean  is  now  being  sold  at 
the  lowest  price  in  the  last  25  years. 
Place  your  order  now. 

Specify  “Chilean”  when  you  order 
nitrate.  The  name  Chilean  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  remember  when 
you  order  fertilizer. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

■  tn  writing  for  literature  or  information,  pleate  refer  to  ad  No.  A.-20 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no-investinent”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Dock 
D-8201,  Winona,  Minn. 


NEW  KIND 

ofFENCIINO 

rjS-,  Ama2ing  New  Process,  using 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my 

f.  fence  last  twice  aa  Iona  ae  ordinary  a, 

»  '  *  fence.  Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fencing  HI 

^  until  you  get  my  new  cat  prices.  3m 

\  Save  Yi  Your  Fence  Money 

^  Easy  Payments,  too  i, 

Vs*  162  vagea  bargains  in  farm  and  home  ( 

&  needs  —  Fencinsr,  Gates.  Steel  Posts.  I 

■L  Harb  Wire.  Baby  Chicks.  Poultry  Sup- 1 

HL  if  plies,  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  Fac- 

BH*  tory.  Freight  Paid.  24  hour  service. 

I  Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog. —Jim  Brown.  ^ 

I  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO? 

I  Dept.  4307  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscriber  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  AVe  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Bubal  Nkw- 
Yobkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  season  of  the  year  makes  every  real  gar¬ 
den  lover  long  for  a  glass  house  of  some  sort, 
where  he  can  make  things  grow  in  a  mild  and  tem¬ 
perate  atmosphere  when  the  outside  earth  is  locked 
up  by  frost  and  snow.  Only  those  who  have  worked 
under  glass  know  the  charm  of  mellow  earth  and 
tender  growing  things  when  Winter  rages  the  other 
side  of  a  transparent  Avail.  A  cold  frame  is  help¬ 
ful,  a  hotbed  often  a  necessity,  but  neither  of  these 
equals  a  glass  structure — even  a  small  one — where 
the  worker  can  move  about  erect,  and  keep  the  tem- 
perature  under  control.  Such  structures  are  not 
cheap  nowadays,  but  there  are  many  farms  where 
they  would  have  considerable  economic  value.  The 
pleasure  they  give  cannot  be  capitalized.  IIow  many 
plant-loving  women,  who  are  lonely  and  isolated  in 
severe  Winter  weather,  would  enjoy  a  little  green¬ 
house  !  Indeed,  we  think  that  the  most  isolated 
home  could  never  be  lonely,  if  it  could  only  possess 
a  greenhouse  to  “putter”  in,  a  radio  to  listen  to,  and 
a  telephone  to  assure  distant  friends  that  all  was 
well. 

* 

If  the  quotations  of  rye  on  the  New  York  market  are 
correct  in  the  daily  papers,  why  can't  I  buy  at  these 
prices?  My  shipping  point  takes  a  New  York  rate, 
and  yet  when  rye  was  39c  f.o.b.  New  York,  brokers 
asked  me  GOc  delivered.  R.  B.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

ANY  others  have  had  a  similar  experience,  al¬ 
though  the  “spread”  in  this  case  may  be_a 
trifle  more  raw  than  usual.  No  doubt  the  brokers 
mentioned  felt  that,  like  the  hotel-keeper  who 
charged  Mark  Twain  $2.50  for  a  50-cent  dinner,  they 
“needed  the  money.”  Naturally  one  might  expect  to 
pay  somewhat  more  for  single  cars  than  for  larger 
amounts.  It  works  that  way  with  other  things.  A 
ton  of  fertilizer  costs  more  proportionately  than  a 
carload,  but  not  outrageously  more.  There  is  com¬ 
mon  belief  that  prices  on  these  various  exchanges 
do  not  actually  represent  the  market.  Plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  them  to  misrepresent  it  exists,  and 
no  great  amount  of  wire-pulling  is  needed  to  depress 
a  grain  price  on  an  exchange  when  these  lower 
figures  are  desirable  to  hold  before  farmers  who 
have  grain  for  sale.  This  is  the  method  by  which 
speculative  associations  fatten. 

* 

IIE  tendency  in  butter  production  is  towTard  the 
North  apd  West.  Old-timers  remember  when 
Vermont  and  Northern  New  York  butter  was  the 
market  standard  and  most  of  it  was  farm-made  but¬ 
ter.  Then,  the  Middle  AVest  caught  the  idea  of  go¬ 
ing  into  dairying,  especially  after  the  coming  of 
central  creameries  and  the  milking  machine.  First, 
AATsconsin  and  Iowa  became  the  leading  producing 
sections  for  creamery  butter,  then  Minnesota,  which 
leads  Iowa  by  three  million  pounds  in  the  monthly 
production  report  at  hand.  Some  sections  that  once 
were  considered  mainly  as  the  “wild  and  woolly” 
region  now  turn  out  millions  of  pounds  of  butter 
monthly.  Such  States  are  AVashington,  Colorado, 
Montana,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  now  heavy  and  in¬ 
creasing  sources  of  butter  production.  The  old-line 
leaders  in  the  East  are  not  out  of  the  dairy  business. 
They  raise  more  milk  than  ever  but  it  goes  to  mar¬ 
ket  mostly  in  liquid  form.  There  are  35  States  now 
ranked  as  important  butter-producing  sections.  The 
list  includes  five  Southern  States  and  most  States 
of  the  Far  AVest.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
drought  prevailing  in  some  regions  did  not  cut  down 
the  total  butter  production  for  any  such  long  time 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Not  only  did  the  east- 
ern  dairymen  try  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  by 
extra  feeding  but  some  northern  and  western  sec¬ 
tions  found  by  the  whole  season  favorable  because 
they  were  more  or  less  outside  of  the  droughty  region. 


THE  Cortland  apple  resulted  from  a  cross  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Ben  Davis,  made  at  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  in  1S9S.  It  fruit¬ 
ed  in  1906,  and  in  1915  was  first  distributed  for 
trial.  Since  then  it  has  grown  in  popularity,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Central  New  York  and  Hudson  River 
sections.  McIntosh  at  its  best  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  about  the  top  notch  of  eating  quality,  while 
most  persons  consider  Ben  Davis  about  the  opposite 
in  this  matter.  Such  a  cross  of  two  varieties  is  very 
likely  to  lower  the  eating  quality  of  the  hybrid,  but 
in  this  case  Cortland  retains  the  flavor  that  makes 
McIntosh  good,  and  some  consider  it  even  an  nm- 
provement  in  this  respect,  while  taking  the  spe¬ 
cially  desirable  Ben  Davis  features  of  better  ship¬ 
ping,  handling  and  hanging  to  the  tree.  Jumping 
at  conclusions  regarding  heredity  is  dangerous,  but 
in  this  instance  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  strong¬ 
ly  dominant  characteristics  of  the  two  varieties 
survived,  perhaps  because  they  covered  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  features  and  thus  did  not  conflict.  The  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  has  been  active  in  breeding  new 
fruits  for  30  years,  other  fruits  as  well  as  apples. 
About  80,000  seedlings  have  been  produced  and  45,- 
000  fruited.  Only  around  100  have  been  saved  as 
worthy  of  further  trial.  Although  the  proportion 
of  striking  results  from  this  work  is  so  small,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  value  to  fruit  growers.  Cort¬ 
land  is  worth  the  30  years’  work,  and  there  are 
others  of  promise  coming  on. 

* 

THE  purchase  of  73,780  acres  of  land  for  bird 
refuges  has  been  recommended  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Migratory  Bird  Commission.  These 
tracts  are  in  Florida,  California,  North  Carolina 
and  AVestern  Nebraska.  The  object  of  this  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  extermination  of  desirable  water  fowl,  song  and 
game  birds,  by  providing  tracts  of  some  size  where 
they  may  live  in  their  natural  way.  The  new  pur¬ 
chases  authorized,  together  with  those  previously 
approved  by  the  commission,  and  those  established 
by  executive  orders  since  the  inception  on  July  1, 
1929,  of  work  under  the  Migratory  Conservation  Act, 
make  a  total  of  158,167  acres  that  will  become  in¬ 
violate  sanctuaries  for  the  conservation  of  migratory 
birds.  The  ultimate  objective  is  the  establishment 
of  one  or  more  such  refuges  in  each  State.  The  act 
authorizes  annual  appropriations  for  ten  years  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  objective. 

* 

ANEAA7  wrinkle  reported  in  the  oleomargarine 
business  is  the  use  of  refined  palm  oil,  which 
has  no  unpleasant  flavor,  but  will  give  a  genuine 
butter  color  to  the  product.  Oleo  made  this  way  is 
exempt  from  the  10-eent  tax  imposed  on  artificially 
colored  oleo.  Palm  oil  being  a  “natural  ingredient,” 
makes  the  oleo  subject  to  only  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  tax.  The  present  law  appears  to  be  entirely 
inadequate  to  cover  this  situation. 

* 

HE  yield  of  tame  hay  in  New  York  was  nearly 
1,000,000  tons  less  than  in  1929,  amounting  to 
only  5,584,000  tons.  AVith  an  increased  number  of 
dairy  animals  to  be  fed,  lighter  production  of  corn 
silage  and  other  roughages  and  with  a  larger  than 
usual  amount  of  hay  and  hay  substitutes  being  fed 
during  the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall,  the  chances 
are  for  a  hay  shortage  through  several  of  the  dairy 
sections  of  the  State  before  grass  grows  again.  Hay 
production  has  been  very  light  from  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  westward  to  the  Dakotas,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Ordinarily  a  section  of  surplus  hay,  it 
has  last  year  been  more  careful  than  ever  of  its 
corn  stover,  etc.,  in  order  to  avoid  a  shortage  so  far 
as  possible.  Total  production  of  tame  hay  for  the 
1.  nited  States  amounts  to  about  82,656,000  tons, 
nearly  20,000,000  tons  less  than  was  produced  in  1929. 

* 

HIPPING  apples  from  North  America  to  the 
“Dark  Continent”  of  Africa  is  the  latest  mar¬ 
ket  development.  A  carload  is  now  being  prepared 
for  this  journey  in  the  Okanagan  A^alley,  British 
Columbia,  for  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa.  The 
fruit  will  go  by  way  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  a  total 
distance  of  around  7,000  miles.  The  apple  has  a 
wonderful  appeal,  both  to  those  who  know  it  well 
and  others  who  would  like  to  know  it  better. 

* 

MANY  legal  questions  received  relate  to  losses 
and  complications  involved  in  the  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  property.  Honest  people  expect  others  to 
be  equally  honest,  and  do  not  realize  that,  in  law, 
every  contingency  must  be  clearly  covered,  and  that 
it  is  the  legal  instrument  itself,  and  not  the  human 
intention  behind  it,  that  is  binding.  There  is  espe¬ 
cial  need  for  care  when  selling  land  that  is  to  be  de¬ 


veloped  in  a  real  estate  project.  Cases  are  known 
where  real-estate  speculators  have  failed  after  load¬ 
ing  land  with  assessments  for  city  improvements ; 
the  land  returned  to  the  original  owner  with  a 
crushing  burden,  and  with  no  prospect  of  early  re¬ 
lief.  The  only  safe  thing,  in  any  real  estate  trans¬ 
action  is  to  have  the  advice  of  a  good  authority  in 
selling,  and  to  have  the  deed  drawn  by  a  lawyer 
who  will  care  for  your  interests.  There  is  an  old 
proverb  that  “It  is  better  to  be  safe  than  to  be  sor¬ 
ry,”  and  there  is  no  transaction  in  which  this  is 
more  necessary  than  in  buying  or  selling  real  estate. 

* 

GES  ago,  when  vegetation  on  the  earth  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  volume  anything  we  now  know,  or 
even  imagine,  vast  quantities  were  packed  away  in 
what  we  now  call  the  coal  beds  formed  in  the  car¬ 
boniferous  period.  This  vegetation  carried  great 
stores  of  nitrogen  which  have  remained  sealed  un¬ 
der  tremendous  weight  for  an  unknown  period.  Now 
a  part  of  this  nitrogen  is  made  available  for  our 
use  in  apple  orchards  and  for  the  growing  of  crops 
requiring  nitrates.  This  is  the  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  formerly  a  lost  product  in  the  manufacture 
of  coke  and  illuminating  gas.  The  ammonia  re¬ 
leased  in  these  processes,  which  is  always  trying  to 
get  away  and  lose  itself  in  the  air,  is  captured,  and 
eventually  appears  in  the  bags  of  white  soluble 
crystals  we  use  for  side-dressing  and  top-dressing 
crops  that  ask  for  nitrogen. 

* 

IIE  census  of  livestock  in  Canada  shows  that 
cattle  are  increasing,  there  being  8,937,133,  of 
which  3,683,453  are  milk  cows.  Sheep  and  lambs 
number  3,696,049,  a  slight  excess  over  last  year. 
Swine  of  all  types  numbered  3,999,934,  there  being 
506,865  brood  sows.  Although  Canada  is  a  land  of 
the  tractor  and  motor  car,  horses  are  holding  their 
position  remarkably,  there  being  3,295,028,  only 
100,000  less  than  10  years  ago.  Poultry  is  an  im¬ 
mense  industry,  there  being  60,795,169,  all  but 
around  4,000,000  being  hens.  Turkeys  number  2,000,- 
000,  and  there  are  about  1,000,000  each  of  geese  and 
ducks. 

* 

THE  government  fiscal  year  for  1930  ended  June 
30.  Internal  revenue  collections  for  the  first 
five  months  of  the  1931  year  were  $857,071,700.  Cor¬ 
poration  taxes  amounted  to  $343,690,000,  and  taxes 
on  tobacco  $191,873,700.  Tax  on  capital  stock  sales 
and  transfers  was  $11,130,100;  club  dues,  $4,714,700; 
and  tickets  for  theaters,  etc.,  $1,10S,900. 

* 

IIE  friend  who  writes  from  his  Maine  farm, 
page  3,  gives  a  hint  that  will  apply  to  many 
other  locations  in  northern  localities,  where  glacial 
action  has  written  its  story  on  the  earth’s  face  in 
lakes  and  rivers  and  transported  rocks  and  gravel 
knolls  and  awful  grinding  between  mountains.  These 
earth  feature  stories  are  not  easy  to  read  until  one 
gets  started.  Then  they  follow  in  natural  sequence, 
and  add  much  to  interest  in  life,  as  we  look  over 
lands  in  this  rolling  country  and  see  just  how  they 
came  to  be  as  they  are. 


Brevities 

Trout  are  being  fed  cottonseed  meal  and  dried  milk 
at  some  hatcheries. 

Paradichlorobenzexe  is  rough  on  clothes  moths,  as 
well  as  peach  borers.  * 

Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  vicinity  have  shipped  about 
1,000,000  lbs.  of  pecans  this  year. 

Next  Spring  we  shall  begin  another  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  against  poison  ivy  with  calcium  chlorate  . 

The  poultry  canning  industry  of  this  country  is 
heavy,  23,899,469  lbs.  being  put  up  commercially  dur¬ 
ing  1929. 

Ohio  State  University  reports  that  175  breeders  in 
that  State  are  making  authentic  production  records  on 
1,337  cows. 

Dake  fish  are  now  being  shipped  by  airplane  from 
Saskatchewan  to  Eastern  Canada,  3,000  lbs.  in  two 
daily  trips. 

Looking  at  the  array  of  “reptile”  shoes  worn  by 
women  now,  we  begin  to  think  that  snakes  and  lizards 
stand  a  poor  chance  of  survival. 

Everlasting  flowers  from  California  are  sold  cheap¬ 
ly  by  the  florists  here.  They  are  especially  bright  and 
well  colored  because  of  climatic  conditions. 

Crude  oil  production  in  this  country  during  a  recent 
week  averaged  2,232,850  barrels  per  day.  The  daily 
average  east  of  California  was  1,621,150  barrels. 

“The  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  ground ; 

In  coat  of  mail  the  pools  are  bound, 

The  hungry  rooks  in  squadrons  fly, 

And  winds  are  slumbering  in  the  sky.” 

Yellow  fever  was  at  one  time  a  widely  spread 
scourge  in  our  South,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Now  there  is  none  here,  and  the  world  health 
report  for  last  year  mentions  this  disease  only  in  AVest 
Africa,  Brazil  and  Colombia. 

The  Ozark  region  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  grows 
10  per  cent  of  the  strawberries  in  this  country,  its 
sales  amounting  to  $4,000,000  last  year.  The  crop 
outlook  for  the  coming  season  in  most  sections  is 
lighter,  owing  to  the  drought  that  cut  back  the  young- 
plants  last  Summer. 
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Money  for  Relief 

RESIDENT  Hoover  has  had  his  way  about  the 
relief  measures.  Congress  passed  the  $45,000,- 
000  drought  relief  bill,  making  that  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  loans  to  farmers  in  the  drought  regions.  It 
also  passed  the  relief  bill  appropriating  $110,000,000 
for  the  following  special  purposes : 

Federal  aid  highway  system  to  States . $80,000,000 


Rivers  and  harbors  .  22,500,000 

Flood  control  on  the  Mississippi  and 

tributaries  .  3,000,000 

Highways  in  national  forests  .  3,000,000 

Roads  and  trails  in  national  forests .  3,000,000 

Roads  in  unreserved  public  lands  .  3,000,000 

Roads  and  trails  in  national  parks .  1,500,000 

For  temporary  advance  to  States .  80,000,000 


The  Federal  allotment  under  the  regular  $125,- 
000.000  appropriated  annually  for  roads  requires  that 
States  benefiting  from  the  allotment  must  put  up  an 
equal  amount  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  case  of 
this  emergency  appropriation,  however,  if  any  State 
is  not  in  a  position  to  meet  this  50-50  requirement, 
such  States  may  have  the  money  advanced,  but  the 
amount  so  advanced  will  be  deducted  in  five-year 
installments  from  the  regular  allotments,  commenc¬ 
ing  in  1933.  The  work  is  to  start  immediately,  and 
be  completed  prior  to  September  1,  1931.  If  any 
States  fail  to  claim  any  part  of  the  allotment,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  reapportion  it  to  States 
capable  of  using  it  by  September,  1931.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  regret  that  no  portion  of  this  fund  is  alloted 
to  the  improvement  of  back-country  roads  which 
have  been  so  shamefully  neglected,  since  large  sums 
have  been  already  freely  devoted  to  the  roads  and 
highways  designated  in  the  bills. 

The  Congress  also  passed  the  bill  requested  by  the 
President  to  make  available  another  $150,000,000  for 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  making  to  date  $400,000,- 
000  for  that  purpose  since  the  board  began  to  func¬ 
tion  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 

All  of  these  measures  were  recommended  by  the 
administration.  There  was  considerable  opposition 
to  all  of  them  in  one  form  or  another,  but  finally 
the  President  got  .just  what  he  asked  for.  The  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  to  relieve  unemployment  is  universally 
approved.  The  only  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
plan  is  comprehensive  enough  to  meet  the  unem¬ 
ployment  situation  and  at  the  same  time  reach  back 
to  fundamental  causes  of  the  present  business  de¬ 
pression  and  set  right  our  economic  disturbance. 
While  the  measures  seem  entirely  inadequate,  they 
are  helpful,  and  every  person  in  the  country  should 
put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheels  of  industry  and  push  as 
if  the  motion  of  it  depends  on  him  alone. 


Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Milk  Supply 

All  farmers  as  dairymen  should  be  urged  to  fatten 
their  calves  at  this  time,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  to 
relieve  the  surplus  of  market  milk.  c.  i.  r. 

New  York. 

T  IS  desirable  to  reduce  the  present  supply  of 
milk  flowing  to  the  city  market,  but  we  hesitate 
to  make  arbitrary  rules  for  farmers.  If  we  were 
wise  enough  to  do  so  it  would  not  be  desirable. 
Judgment  and  character  and  self-reliance  are  more 
important  than  dollars  or  wealth,  and  a  people  re¬ 
lieved  of  thinking  and  of  assuming  responsibilities 
for  themselves,  would  soon  become  a  mass  of  weak¬ 
lings.  When  farmers  have  correct  information,  they 
usually  form  sound  judgments.  For  nearly  a  half  a 
century  we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  supplying 
truthful  and  reliable  information,  and  when  not 
otherwise  misled  or  confused,  we  believe  each 
farmer  can  best  decide  for  himself  as  to  the  best 
thing  for  him  to  do  under  the  circumstance. 

This  hysterical  attempt  to  rush  alternately  from 
low  to  high  production  does  not  benefit  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  It  means  a  sacrifice  to  him  in  either  emerg¬ 
ency.  Sacrifice  has  a  good  in  spiritual  life,  but,  if 
it  brings  grace  in  material  things,  the  dairy  farms 
of  New  York  State  should  be  peopled  by  saints. 
When  the  trade  feared  a  short  supply,  but  a  few 
months  back,  it,  started  the  machinery  of  the  whole 
State,  official  and  otherwise,  to  persuade  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  to  raise  more  calves,  to  buy  more  cows,  and  to 
feed  more  concentrates  to  increase  the  volume  of 
milk  without  offering  to  pay  enough  more  to  cover 
the  extra  cost.  While  it  is  always  to  the  advantage 
of  the  buyer  to  have  an  over-supply,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  those  who  urged  increased  production  ex¬ 
pected  any  such  markets,  but  it  does  show  that 
from  the  producers’  -standpoint  the  dairy  farmers 
are  safer  judges  of  their  own  affairs  than  many  who 
assume  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 

If  we  go  back  to  another  period  not  so  long  ago. 
we  can  all  remember  that  the  complaint  was  general 
that  there  was  too  much  milk  and  the  urge  to  de¬ 
crease  production  was  as  incessant  as  now.  In  short, 
surplus  and  shortage  have  alternated  for  a  half 
century  on  the  metropolitan  market  to  account  for 
low  prices  in  times  flush  and  to  urge  extra  expense 
on  producers  in  the  short  periods. 


We  recall  these  experiences  not  to  put  blame  on 
anyone,  but  to  show  that  the  policy  of  alternating 
high  and  low  production  is  a  custom  developed  by 
buyers  for  a  half  century.  It  has  had  a  long  per¬ 
sistent  trial.  From  the  producers'  standpoint  it  has 
been  a  failure.  The  practice  has  been  to  flood  the 
markets  and  create  a  surplus  above  the  need  for 
liquid  consumption,  until  the  price  goes  so  low  milk 
can  be  produced  only  at  a  loss.  The  production  is 
then  decreased  at  a  sacrifice.  The  shortage  forces  a 
modest  increase  of  price  and  brings  out  lively 
propaganda  for  increased  production,  requiring  new 
investments  and  new  sacrifices  at  the  dairy  farm. 
When  the  requirements  are  supplied,  down  goes  the 
price  without  regard  to  the  farmers’  investment  or 
cost  of  production.  The  most  efficient  auxiliary  of 
this  system  is  the  classified  price  plan  which  throws 
the  milk  on  the  market  and  allows  the  price  to  be 
determined  long  after  the  milk  is  consumed.  If  the 
price  were  known  in  advance,  production  would  be 
in  some  measure  regulated  accordingly.  We  believe 
that  dairy  farmers  are  in  a  position  to  contract  for 
the  city  requirements  of  liquid  milk  and  cream  at 
a  fair  price,  and  to  keep  surplus  milk  out  of  the 
picture  with  satisfaction  to  the  buyers  and  profits 
to  themselves. 

When  the  farmer  knows  how  much  milk  he  has 
contracted  to  supply  he  will  not  need  to  be  told  when 
to  raise  a  heifer  calf,  when  to  fatten  veals  or  when 
to  turn  off  a  poor  milker.  Our  correspondent  is  a 
sympathetic  friend,  but  a  good  many  of  the.  people 
who  offer  the  farmer  advice  would  starve  to  death 
on  his  job. 


A  Low  Interest  Rate 

N  DECEMBER  11  the  Bank  of  United  States, 
with  59  branches  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
closed  its  doors  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Banks  took  charge  of  the  institution.  On  December 
23,  the  Chelsea  Exchange  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
with  nine  branches,  went  through  the  same  per¬ 
formance.  It  is  rumored  that  these  banks  have  as¬ 
sets  to  cover  their  obligations,  but  that  they  have 
been  hacking  speculative  investments  in  real  estate 
and  trade,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  depression  the  securities  are  not  readily  con¬ 
verted  into  cash.  Depositors  get  a  little  inkling  of 
the  conditions,  and  begin  to  withdraw  their  money. 
This  is  called  a  “run  on  the  bank,”  and  when  kept 
up,  failure  follows.  It  works  a  hardship  on  the  de¬ 
positors  because  when  the  doors  are  closed,  they  are 
unable  to  draw  money  to  pay  their  bills. 

The  experience  brings  into  review  the  policy  of 
branch  banks,  and  the  regulation  of  banks  of  de¬ 
posit  in  matters  of  speculation.  Other  banks  of  the 
city  have  volunteered  to  loan  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  deposits  in  the  closed  banks  to  help 
out  depositors.  More  helpful  still  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  has  reduced  its  discount  rate  from  2 y2 
to  2  per  cent,  making  the  lowest  interest  rate  at  this 
time  in  the  world.  This  does  not  mean  that  farmers 
or  business  men  can  borrow  money  at  2  per  cent. 
It  means  that  the  banks  can  get  a  full  supply  of 
money  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at  that  rate, 
and  loan  it  to  their  responsible  customers  at  low 
rates.  It  should  increase  confidence  and  the  volume 
of  money  in  circulation,  and  check  the  downward 
tendency  of  commodity  prices.  If  it  does  these 
things  it  must  act  favorably  on  the  business  de- 
pression. 


Tax  on  Unearned  Increment 

Will  you  try  to  make  this  plain  to  your  readers?  On 
Dec  31.'  1929,  Mr.  8 —  had  $10,000  invested  in  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit  in  banks  upon  the  interest  of  which  he 
paid  income  tax,  less  than  1  per  cent  reduction  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  year.  On  Dec.  31,  1930,  Mr.  S —  has  the 
same  $10,000  invested  in  the  same  place  at  the  same 
rate.  He  finds  that  if  he  should  withdraw  this  money 
and  purchase  commodities  now  that  he  could  obtain  25 
per  cent  more  of  commodities  than  he  could  have  done 
in  1929.  He  knows  that  in  some  way,  without  any 
effort  on  his  part,  or  any  return  by  him  to  society,  his 
$10,000  has  become  $12,500.  As  an  American  citizen 
he  feels  that  he  should  return  this  $2,500  unearned 
and  unasked  for  increment  as  income  and  pay  the  gov¬ 
ernment  tax  thereon.  Will  the  income  tax  bureau  per¬ 
mit  him  to  do  so?  If  not,  why  not?  ,t.  ii.  m. 

New  York. 

I1E  increment  of  $2,500  would  not  be  subject  to 
income  tax  until  it  is  converted  into  money  or 
shows  an  actual  net  profit.  In  like  manner,  if  all 
commodity  prices  were  increasing  in  price  and  gold, 
money,  becoming  cheaper,  the  deposits  would  buy 
less  commodities  but  the  government  would  not  al¬ 
low  a  reduction  for  it  until  it  became  a  definite  loss 
to  Mr.  8 — .  The  reason  is  that  this  tax  is  on  capi¬ 
tal  gain,  and  the  rule  is  that  actual  gain  or  loss 
must  be  shown  as  a  concluded  transaction  Itefore  the 
tax  is  imposed.  The  government  has  few  who  storm 
the  treasury  to  pay  tax  on  unearned  increment,  but 
many  who  would  like  to  make  a  reduction  of  esti¬ 
mated  losses.  Few  like  to  pay  taxes. 


From  Wyoming  Co,  New  York 

The  drought  which  has  held  sway  over  this  section 
for  several  months  still  reigns  •acre,  though  its  grip  has 
been  weakened  by  recent  rains.  Many  farmers  have 
been  obliged  to  draw  water  for  their  stock,  and  even  for 
domestic  use,  when  springs  and  wells  on  their  own  land 
failed  to  produce  water  in  sufficient  quantities.  The 
present  drought  is  the  worst  in  more  than  a  score  of 
years  and  has  caused  considerable  inconvenience. 

The  price  of  beans  still  remains  around  five  and  six 
cents  a  pound.  Excepting  somewhat  higher  prices  for 
beans  this  year,  farmers  ate  in  a  quandary.  Although 
the  drought  cut  the  yield  of  beans  in  half,  prices  went 
down  instead  of  ascending.  Many  farmers  decided  to 
hold  their  crop  for  higher  prices  but  those  who  sold 
theirs  for  eight  and  nine  cents  a  pound  immediately 
after  thrashing  are  apparently  fortunate  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  market  trend.  Market  prices  de¬ 
scended  immediately  after  the  first  few  lots  were  sold. 

As  was  expected  the  potato  yield  this  year  was  less, 
another  result  of  the  drought.  One  farmer  in  the  town 
of  Eagle  had  potatoes  that  yielded  more  than  409 
bushels  to  the  acre.  However,  that  crop  was  a  rare 
exception  as  most  fields  yielded  only  150  to  200  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  some  less  than  that.  There  has  been 
but  little  variation  in  price  throughout  the  Fall. 

Late  as  it  is,  December  11,  some  farmers  are  still 
plowing.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  ground  is  in  con¬ 
dition  to  plow  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  gives  the 
farmers  an  opportunity  of  doing  the  work  now  and 
thus  making  the  Spring’s  work  lighter.  h.  b.  p. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Cattle  buyers  are  plenty,  and  farmers  are  culling  out 
their  poorer  milk  yielders.  Young  bulls  about  a  year 
old  are  in  good  demand.  Sheep,  lambs  and  hogs  either 
old  or  young  have  been  in  demand  the  ’past  week.  Old 
fat  hogs  were  only  rated  at  9c  a  pound  by  buyers,  and 
many  farmers  decided  to  keep  them  for  their  own  use  at 
that  price,  even  if  they  had  already  enough.  A  surplus 
of  hams,  bacon,  pork  and  sausage  at  that  figure  would 
not  be  amiss.  Prices  in  a  nearby  city  store  for  pork 
shoulders  were  15c  a  pound ;  fresh  hams,  23c,  and 
sausages  two  pounds  for  49c.  Some  difference  between 
9c  and  those  prices. 

Farmers  are  busy  with  their  hay  pressing.  In  the 
old  days  each  farmer  in  this  section  with  a  large  farm, 
had  his  own  hay  press.  Now  there  is  but  one  man 
with  a  hay  press,  in  one  section  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  county.  He  covers  perhaps  three  townships,  and 
goes  from  farm  to  farm  with  his  press.  He  furnishes 
one  man  besides  himself,  and  the  farmer  whose  hay 
is  being  pressed  furnishes  the  rest  of  the  help  neces¬ 
sary  ;  the  farmer’s  wife  furnishes  dinners  for  all. 

The  Christmas  season  is  with  us.  Yards  of  run¬ 
ning  evergreens  have  been  gathered  in  the  farm  woods; 
also  branches  of  laurel  and  berried  bushes.  These  are 
being  used  in-  the  making  of  wreaths  to  hang  in  farm¬ 
house  windows.  When  the  “Winter’s  wood”  was  cut, 
n-'ce  hickory  chunks  were  sawed  for  the  fireplace  fire; 
these  take  the  place  of  the  Yule  log  of  the  past. 

Thanks  to  parcel  post  advantages,  the  farmer’s  wife 
can  send  any  farm-grown  or  homemade  food  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  to  some  city  relative  or  friend,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable  to  them.  Small  plum  pud¬ 
dings,  “six  months’  cakes,”  preserves,  jellies,  pickles, 
maple  syrup  or  sugar,  comb  honey,  nuts,  fresh  eggs, 
apples,  Winter  pears,  grape  juice,  candies,  popcorn, 
sausage,  and  in  fact  any  farm  food  are  daily  sent  safelv 
in  this  manner  about  Christmas  time  as  gifts.  Apples 
and  pears  are  being  hauled  via  truck  to  New  York 
City  from  cold  storage  plants  in  this  section.  E.  A.  ti. 


Potato  Prices  Gain  and  Lose 

The  early  December  advance  in  potato  prices  has  been 
holding  fairly  well  in  eastern  markets  but  toward  the 
middle  of  the  month  there  were  signs  that  part  of  the 
advance  was  being  lost.  Some  country  shipping  points 
were  quoting  prices  5  to  10  cents  lower  than  at  the 
height  of  the  rise. 

The  market  position  was  a  matter  of  the  rate  of 
shipment.  After  a  few  weeks  of  shipments  amounting 
to  only  about  3.000  cars  weekly,  the  supplies  at  the  large 
market  centers  became  light  and  the  price  improved. 
Distant  shippers  seeing  the  advance  began  to  increase 
their  loadings  and  when  this  increase  reached  the  mar¬ 
kets  the  price  began  to  sag  again.  Weather  conditions 
at  distant  shipping  points  played  a  large  part  during 
the  occasional  spells  of  light  shipping  receipts  of  po¬ 
tatoes.  Apparently  the  market  could  have  been  held  at 
the  slightly  higher  level  if  the  shippers  would  hold  down 
the  output  to  about  500  cars  daily  and  this  rate  of 
shipments  would  take  care  of  this  year’s  crop  pretty 
well  according  to  the  usual  proportion  of  No.  1  that  are 
available  for  shipments.  If  the  price  should  go  high 
there  would  be  large  quantities  of  No.  2  offered  for  sale 
and  also  some  thousands  of  carloads  of  Canadian  po¬ 
tatoes,  since  Eastern  Canada  has  a  good  crop  this  sea¬ 
son  and  has  found  a  way  of  getting  over  the  tariff  re¬ 
striction  by  putting  up  fancy  potatoes  that  sell  at  a 
premium.  Under  these  conditions  it  seems  that  about 
all  that  can  be  expected  is  some  improvement  before 
Spring,  based  on  the  small  size  of  the  crop.  Also,  ship¬ 
pers  may  expect  occasional  price  upturns  resulting  from 
temporary  weather  conditions.  If  prices  of  other  farm 
products  should  take  on  a  rising  trend  resulting  from 
better  general  conditions,  potatoes  would  undoubtedly 
have  a  share  in  the  market  improvement. 

Shippers  in  eastern  potato  sections  seem  all  at  sea  re¬ 
garding  the  potato  market  outlook.  When  they  found 
they  could  not  hold  the  early  December  advance  in 
prices  when  the  markets  were  in  a  rather  strong  posi¬ 
tion  because  of  light  track  holdings,  some  shippers  con¬ 
cluded  they  were  not  going  to  get  much  higher  prices 
for  their  potatoes  and  several  of  the  larger  dealers  were 
reported  shipping  out  their  stored  potatoes  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  could  buy  plenty  more  of  them  from  the 
daily  haulings  of  the  growers  at  prices  as  low.  or  lower, 
than  they  had  paid  for  their  present  holdings.  But  as 
usual  in  such  times  there  were  plenty  of  holders  who 
were  confident  of  better  prices  before  the  end  of  the 
season. 

The  wide  distribution  of  eastern  potatoes*is  a  fea¬ 
ture  this  year.  ^  The  greater  part  of  the  shipments 
from  Western  New  York  appeared  to  have  gone  to 
southern  markets.  Pennsylvania  potatoes  also  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  markets  farther  south  than  usual, 
some  having  been  carried  long  distances  by  truck.  Maine 
potatoes  are  prominent  in  many  of  the  middle  western 
markets.  It  is  an  unusual  situation  when  Maine  pota¬ 
toes  are  the  leading  source  of  supply  in  Detroit  th.e 
largest  center  of  distribution  for  Michigan  stock  in 
years  of  full  production.  In  December  not  many  Michi¬ 
gan  potatoes  except  seed  stock  have  left  the  State. 

G.  B.  F. 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

December  18,  1930. 

MILK 

December  8 :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3 
per  cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zionc, 
$2.70  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2 A,  $1.01;  2B 
$1.86;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51 ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C‘  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.(0; 
Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3,  $1.00. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy 

Extra  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra  . . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  short  held  ..$0.21 

Fresh,  specials . 

Fresh  fancy  ........ 

Wisconsin,  Whole  Milk- 
Flats.  1930  cured  . 

Fresh . 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  . . 

1930  cured  . 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

June  .  . . 

Other  States,  daisies  . . 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  . . 

Average  extras  ..... 

Extra  firsts  ....... 

Firsts . 

Pullets  .  .  .  . . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Mixed  colors . 

Gathered  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

Storage  best  . 

Lower  grades . 


. 65  @  1.00 

bu . 1.50(d)  2.25 

.  1 


.28%  @ 
.25%  © 
.24  © 


29 
.25% 
.23% 
.27% 
22% 
.28% 
.32% 
.31% 
.31 
.28 
.28% 


@$0.22% 

.20 

.19 


.18%  @ 
.17%  © 
.17%  © 
.18%  © 
.17%  @ 
.20  © 


.20 

.18 

.18 

.20 

.18 

.21 

.18 


.$0.38%  @$0.40 
.  .32  ©  .33 


.29 

.27 

.20 

.30 

.33 

.30 

'  9 


© 

© 

© 

© 

© 

© 


.31 

.28 

.25 

.36% 

.43 

.37 


25  '  ©  .30 

.22  ©  .23% 

.14  @  .17 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .23  @  .25 

.  ,14@  .19 

.  .18  @ 

.27 

.  .14  © 

.23 

.  .14  @ 

.24 

Tu rkeys,  dry — Maryland — 

.43 

.  .35  @ 

.43 

.37 

.34 

.  ,32@ 

.36 

Virginia,  young  toms . 

.  .35  @ 

.42 

.42 

.37 

.  .30  @ 

.34 

.36 

Northwestern  &  Mt.  States — 

.42 

.42 

Mediums  . . . 

Old  toms . 

.  .80  © 

.  .30  @ 

.30 

.33 

.35 

AVestern,  young  toms . 

.  .35  @ 

.41 

.41 

Mediums  . 

.  .30  @ 

.  .30  © 

.35 

.32 

.34 

Southwestern,  "young  toms  . 

.35@ 
.35  @ 

.40 

.40 

.34 

.  .29  @ 

.31 

.33 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 

.35  @ 

.  .  2.00 © 

.00 

3.00 

Culls  . 

2.00 

.28 

.13 

.27 

.24 

.25 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 10/s 

Roosters  . \f© 

Ducks  . ?0@ 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb . 18 @ 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  105  lbs . 

In  bulk.  180  lbs . 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu.  box  . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu 
Del. 


$3.25  @$3.50 
3.00(d)  3.85 
3.35  @ 
2.50(d) 

.75  @ 


and  Md.  bskt.' .  1.00@ 

LIVESTOCK 


.5.65 

2.75 

2.25 

1.50 


Steers,  100  lbs, 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . . 

Calves,  best  . . 
Common  to  \ 

Sheep  . 

Lamb 


Carrots,  bu. 

Cauliflower, 

Celery,  doz .  1.00@ 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 75@  1 

Knob  Celery,  100  behs . 6.00@  8 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.75(d)  6 

Eggplants,  bu . 1.75@  3 


50 

00 

00 

50 

>r. 


20 

00@  0.00 
.00  @  1.25 
,25@  5.00 
50  @  4.00 


Horseradish,  bbl . 5 

Kale,  bbl .  1 

Lettuce,  bu .  1 

Okra,  bu .  1 

Onions — 

Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.10@  1.35 

Orange  Co.,  yellow, 

100-lb.  bag  .  1.00@  1 

50-lb.  bag . 00(d) 

Red,  10(>-lb.  bag  .  1.25@  1 

White,  50-lb.  bag . S5@  1 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  . .  1.15(d)  1 

50-lb.  bag . 60@ 

White,  50  lbs . S5@  1 

Far  Western,  Valencia, 

40-50  lbs .  1.00@  1 

Parsnips,  bu . 50(d) 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Salsify,  100  bchs.  .  . . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl. 

String  beans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 

DRIED  beans — Jobbing  Pr 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $0 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  .  . 

"White  kidney 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$7.00 

Wealthy  .  2.00  ©  4.00 

Greening  .  2.00(d)  5.50 

Baldwin  .  2.00 ©  4.50 

Spy . 2.50©  5.00 

Pears,  bu .  1.00@  1.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 2.00@  3.75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 75 ©  .90 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  . .  $27.00@28.00 


.00 ©  2. 

,05  @  . 

00(d)  8. 
,40@  . 

,25  ©  2. 
00@  8, 
,50@  3. 
rices 
;.oo@$7. 
5. 
9. 
8. 


40 

,70 

,35 

60 

00 

,85 

.00 

00 

,75 

,50 

,25 

,75 

00 

.90 

00 

.00 

50 


50 

75 

00 


No.  2 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . . . 

Straw,  rye  . 

,  Oat  and  wheat 


.  25.00  @20.00 
.  22.00@24.00 
.22.00@28.00 
14.00 
12.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $1.01% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 82% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 44 

Rye  . 43% 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  hard  ...  .$0.78% @$0.78% 
Kansas  City — 

No.  2  dark . . 

No.  2  hard  . 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark  .  . 

Winnipeg— 

No.  1  northern  .... 


.70  ©  .74 

.70  @  .73 

.74  %@<  .76% 


.51% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.40@$0.42 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 50@  .55 

Gathered  . ' . 35@  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 35@  .45 

Chickens  . 35 @  .40 

Ducklings  . 30(d)  .35 

Capons  . 48  @  .52 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .35 

Oranges,  doz . 35@  .70 

Potatoes,  peck . 35@  .40 

Lettuce,  head  . 10(d)  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 ©  .04 

String  beans,  lb . 15  @  .20 


. $8.00@14.00 

.  5.00@  6.25 

.  2.75(d)  4.50 

.  12.50 

ood’.* .  8.00@10.50 

.  3.00@  4.00 

.  . . .  7.50@  S. 

Hogs”.’.’. .  7.25 @  8 

dressed  meats 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 8^-42 @$0, 

Good  to  choice  .  . .  . .  aX///  n 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  6, .00 @  J 

Pigs.  15  to  25  lbs . . 

Steers  100  lbs . 16.00@21 

Pins  . 11. 00  @13 

cows  :::::::: . io.oo@i2 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu.  . $0.05@$0.70 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt. . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 20.00 @-<DX> 


.75 

13 

11 

.00 

9  o 

.00 

.00 

.00 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  quite  general  renewal  of 
produce  market  activity  during  the  past  week 
with  normal  supplies  clearing  closely  in  most 
cases. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow  ex¬ 
cept  on  Baldwins.  Native  Baldwins.  75c  to 
$1  25;  poorer,  50c.  McIntosh,  ordinary,  75c  to 
$1;  best,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large 
fancy,  small  lots.  $2.  Various  odd  varieties, 
ordinary,  75c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  35  to  65c  bu.  box;  Tex.,  erts., 
bclid..  few  sales,  $3.50. 

Cabbage.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Savoy.  $1.50  to 
$2.25  bbl.:  Danish,  $1  to  $1.15  100-lb.  sacks; 
Fla.,  1%-bu.  erts.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  40  to"  G5c  std.  bu.  box;  Calif.,  erts., 
bchd..  $2  to  $2.50. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
for  best.  Mass.  Early  Blacks,  ord.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50:  Howes,  $2.50  to  $3  *4 -bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  h.h.,  best.  $14  to  $1.):  poor¬ 
er  low  as  $7  std.  bu.  box;  Fla.,  h.h.,  $1.25  to 
S2.50  doz. 

Kale. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  50  to 
65c  std.  bu.  box.  Va..  bu.  lipr.,  40  to  00c. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  heads,  b.li.,  50  to  85c;  few  $1  std.  bu. 
box;  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  beads,  $2.50  to  $4  crt.; 
Ariz..  erts..  $3.50  to  $4. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive.  50  to  65c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25:  few  best,  $1.50  100  lbs.:  Mich., 
$1.25  to  $1.35;  N.  Y.,  mostly,  $1  to  $1.15  100 
lbs.  . 

rotators. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Maine.  100  lbs..  $1.70  to  $1.S0  bag;  P.  E.  I„ 
Mts..  $2.10  to  $2.15  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
40  to  50  bchs.  h.li.,  best,  $1.50  to  $2;  poorer, 
75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas,  75c  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy.  __  demand 
fair.  Native  Turban,  mostly  50  to  75c;  few, 
$1  bbl.;  Blue  Hubbard,  1  to  114c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Sunplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  15 ‘to  30c  lb.;  Ohio  h.h.,  best,  $2 
to  $2.50  8-lb.  bskt,;  Cuban,  6-bskt.  crt.,  $2 
to  $3. 


Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  weak  except  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy  $26; 
eastern,  $18.50  to  $23.50;  clover  mixed,  red, 
$25  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
31c;  firsts,  29  to  80’/ic;  seconds,  27  to  28t4c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  30c;  white  extras,  33  to  35c; 
fresh  eastern,  32  to  34c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  market  firm,  demand  good. 
Fowl,  4  to  5  lb3.,  24  to  28c;  3  to  3 Y2  lbs.,  21 
to  22c;  broilers,  small,  30  to  32c;  large,  26  to 
28c;  chickens,  3  to  6  lbs.,  30  to  32c;  native,  30 
to  32c;  roosters,  20  to  21c  lb.  Live  fowl,  20 
to  23c;  chickens,  30  to  31c;  Leghorns,  18  to 
20c;  roosters,  15  to  16c  lb.;  turkeys  firm  at  ad¬ 
vancing  prices,  westerns  mostly  38  to  40c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.  held, 
25  to  20c;  N.  Y.  fresh,  19  to  20c;  western  held, 

24  to  25c;  fresh,  17y2  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $6.50  to 
$7;  Calif.,  small  white,  $6.50  to  $7;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $8;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50; 

Lima,  $9.50  to  $10  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.- — Market  dull.  Demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved;  prices  mostly  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  23c;  14  blood,  combing,  29c;  clothing, 
24c:  %  blood,  combing,  28  to  29c;  clothing,  25 
to  26c;  *4  blood,  combing,  28  to  29c;  clothing, 

25  to  26c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  71  to  73c; 
clothing,  58  to  62c;  Vi  blood,  combing,  63  to 

65c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood,  combing,  52 
to  55c;  clothing,  47  to  50c:  Vi  blood,  combing, 
48  to  51c;  clothing,  43  to  45c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  71  to  73c;  clothing,  00  to  03c;  Vi  blood, 
combing,  54  to  58c;  clothing,  58  to  60c;  % 

blood,  combing,  57  to  60c;  clothing,  52  to  55c; 
Vi  blood,  combing,  55  to  56c;  clothing,  47  to 
50c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.— Supply  rather  light,  market  mostly 
50c  lower,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales 
$7.50  to  $8. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  butcher  cows  and  vealers 

fully  normal.  Bulls  in  light  supply.  Cows 
weak  to  50c  lower.  Veal  mostly  50c  lower, 
some  sales  lower  grades  off  more.  Bulls  50c 
to  $1  higher.  Demand  good  for  bulls,  very 
slow  for  other  classes. 

Cows.— Common  and  medium,  $3  to  $5.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3.50  to  $6. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $10.50; 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  and  mutton  about  nor¬ 
mal,  lamb,  50c  to  $1  lower;  demand  very  slow. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down, 
$6.50  to  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $4 
to  $6.50. 

Ewes.— Common  to  good,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  cull, 
$2  to  $2.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  liberal,  market  weak  with 
sales  $5  to  $10  lower  on  all  grades.  Demand 
very  slow.  Choice,  bead,  $160  to  $180;  good, 
$125  to  $160;  medium,  $60  to  $80;  common,  $30 
to  $50. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— Dr.  George  H.  Whipple 
and  Dr.  George  R.  Minot,  discoverers  of 
the  value  of  liver  and  liver  extract  as  a 
treatment  for  pernicious  anemia,  for¬ 
merly  incurable,  received  Dec  18,  at  a 
dinner  at  the  University  Club,  New  York, 
a  $10,000  prize  offered  by  ‘‘The  Popular 
Science  Monthly”  for  the  current  achieve¬ 
ment  in  science  of  greatest  benefit  to  the 
public.  Dr.  Whipple,  who  is  dean  and 
professor  of  pathology  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester,  began  thirteen  years 
ago  his  researches  which  culminated  in 
the  discovery.  Dr.  Minot,  who  is  profes¬ 
sor  of  medicine  at  Harvard  University, 
began  his  researches  in  diet  in  1921. 

A  new  bureau  to  round  up  and  in¬ 
vestigate  all  aliens  with  criminal  records 
to  establish  possible  grounds  for  deporta¬ 
tion  was  established  by  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Mulrooney  of  New  York,  Dec.  19. 
Mr.  Mulrooney  predicted  that  other  cities 
would  follow  New  York’s  example  and 
establish  similar  bureaus.  The  move,  it 
was  indicated,  is  a  part  of  the  national 
drive  against  racketeering.  The  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Federal  authorities  in  "Washington 
so  that  funds  and  facilities  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  banish  alien  criminals  from 
the  United  States  is  looked  for.  The  New 
York  police  arrest  about  1,200  aliens 
yearly,  or  nearly  four  a  day.  Until  this 
bureau  was  formed  there  was  no  special 
police  detail  to  look  into  the  records  of 
these  men  so  far  as  immigration  laws 
are  concerned. 

For  the  135th  year  the  Onondaga  In¬ 
dians,  living  near  Syracuse  had  their 
annual  supply  of  salt  Dec.  19,  four  tons 
of  it,  and  $700  from  the  hands  of  the 
State,  due  them  in  consequence  of  a 
reaty  entered  into  in  1795.  I’hilip  Schuy¬ 
ler  was  one  of  the  signers.  The  salt 
was  turned  over  to  them  by  A.  R.  Fenner, 
acting  as  agent  for  the  State.  It  was  in 
sacks  of  two,  four,  eight  and  twenty- 
five  pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  each 
family.  Each  person  gets  sixteen  pounds. 
This  event,  marking  one  of  the  most 
romantic  episodes  in  civic  history  in 
Central  New  York,  is  a  yearly  observance 
of  the  transaction  by  which  Syracuse 
became  the  property  of  New  York  State. 
The  treaty  provides  that  it  will  go  _  on 
“forever.”  Schuyler  with  John  Cantine, 
David  Brooks  and  John  Richardson,  on 
July  28,  1795.  concluded  the  treaty  by 
which  the  white  men  agreed  that  “the 
sums  of  $500  and  $200,  and  also  100 
bushels  of  salt,  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Salt  Lake  (Onondaga  Lake)  annually 
fprever  thereafter,  making  together  the 
sum  of  $2,000,  shall  in  future  he  annually 
paid  them  forever.”  The  Indians  cove¬ 
nanted  and  sold  “to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  their  successors 
forever,  all  and  singular,  the  common 
right  in  the  said  Salt  Lake  and  the  one 
mile  of  land  around  the  same,  together 
with  all  and  singular  the  lands  comprised 
within  one-half  mile  of  the  creek  between 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  re¬ 
served  to  them  by  the  agreement  of  1793 
and  the  Salt  Lake.” 

Clark  W.  Parker,  08.  inventor  of  scores 
of  devices,  few  of  which  were  ever  manu¬ 
factured.  was  indicted  with  his  son,  Wy¬ 
man  C.  Parker,  and  15  other  defendants 
by  the  federal  grand  jury  Dec.  19,  on 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to.  defraud 
investors  out  of  $1,125,000  while  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  Automotive  Royalties  Com¬ 
pany,  which  the  elder  Parker  headed. 
Thirteen  of  those  indicted,  all  salesmen 
for  the  Parker  interests,  have  not  been 
apprehended.  Two,  11.  Ellery  Seymour 
and  Herbert  S.  Yail,  have  been  arrested 
in  other  jurisdictions.  Roth  Parkers  are 
now  out  on  bail  of  $5,000  each.  The  auto¬ 
motive  concern  is  also  indicted. 

Two  indictments  naming  George  F. 
Ewald,  former  New  York  City  magistrate, 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Bertha  Ewald,  and  Dr. 
Francis  Schirp,  were  handed  up  to  Just¬ 
ice  Philip  J.  McCook  by  the  special 
grand  jury  Dec.  19.  The  Ewalds  were 
charged  with  offering  Dr.  Schirp  $2,000 
to  use  his  influence  in  obtaining  a  mag¬ 
istracy  for  Ewald  and  Dr.  Schirp  with 
having  accepted  the  money. 

Establishment  of  reserve  funds  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  to  workers  in  slack  times 
equivalent  to  reserves  maintained  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  dividends  to  stockholders  was 
proposed  Dec.  21  by  Edward  F.  McGradv, 
general  organizer  and  legislative  repre¬ 
sentative  at  "Washington  of  the  American 
r  ederation  of  Labor,  in  an  address  at  the 
Labor  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

Patrons  of  two  inns  on  the  "White 
Horse  Pike,  near  Atco,  N.  J.,  were 
startled  Dec.  21  when  an  airplane,  The 
left  wing  of  which  had  become  snagged 
in  a  radio  wire,  dropped  squarely  upon 
a  parked  sedan.  In  the  crash  '  Frank 
Faulkner,  a  .Philadelphia  flier,  24  years 
old,  was  seriously  injured.  His  compan¬ 
ions,  Clarence  Sengpiel,  24,  and  George 
Sengpiel,  27,  brothers,  living  at  Lawndale, 
Pa.,  received  cuts  and  bruises  on  the 
face  and  head  when  they  were  thrown 
violently  against  the  cockpit  cowling  as 
the  plane  landed. 

A  four-alarm  lire  caused  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $250,(X)0  to  the  six- 
story  warehouse  and  showroom  of  John 
J.  Mullins  &  Sons,  furniture  dealers 
and  manufacturers,  at  Myrtle  Avenue  and 
Lawrence  Street,  Brooklyn,  Dec.  22.  Prox¬ 
imity  of  the  blaze  to  the  Myrtle  Avenue 
elevated  structure  delayed  trains  more 
than  an  hour.  Passengers  in  two  trains 
were  forced  to  walk  the  structure  to  the 
nearest  stations  when  power  was  cut  off. 

.  About  15,000  lbs.  of  air  mail  was  car¬ 
ried  by  14  planes  which  took  off  from 
the  Municipal  Airport,  Newark,  N.  J., 
for  various  parts  of  the  country  Dec.  22. 
Most  of  it  was  Christmas  mail.  The 
largest  carrier  in  the  record  mail  ship¬ 
ment  was  the  National  Air  Transport, 
which  sent  four  planes,  each  carrying 
1,400  lbs.  to  Chicago  with  mail  for'  the 
West  Coast.  Another  of  its  planes  ar¬ 
rived  from  Chicago  with  about  the  same 
amount.  The  Eastern  Air  Transport, 
which  carries  mail  to  and  from  the  South, 
operated  three  extra  planes  out  of 
Newark  and.  two  arrived  from  the 
South.  Colonial  Airways  sent  out  two 
extra  sections,  with  mail  for  Boston  and 
Montreal. 

WASHINGTON. — Con  gress  was  asked 
Dec.  17  to  confer  American  citizenship 
upon  Bernt  Balchen,  pilot  of  the  Byrd 
Antarctic  expedition,  and  12  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  expedition,  under  a  bill  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Swan¬ 
son  of  Virginia. 

Fear  that  an  effort  to  ratify  the  World 
Court  now  would  delay  emergency  and 
appropriation  bills,  thereby  forcing  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  led  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  vote  10 
to  9  Dec.  17  to  postpone  committee  action 
on  the  issue  until  next  Dec.  9,  a  delay  of 
one  year. 

President  Hoover  signed  the  major 
measures  of  his  emergency  relief  program 
I)ec.  20. as  adjournment  of  Congress  for 
the.  Christmas  recess  was  delayed  by  a 
furious  debate  in  the  Senate  over  insurg¬ 
ent  Republicans’  demand  for  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Robert  H.  Lucas  as  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee.  Senate  attacks  on  Mr.  Lucas 
grew  out  of  his  admission  to  the  Nye 
committee  on  Senatorial  campaign  ex- 
1?gu ditu res  that  he  personally  had  spent 
$4,000  in  an  effort  to  defeat  Senator 
George  IV.  Norris,  Nebraska  insurgent 
Republican,  who  was  re-elected  on  the 
regular  Republican  ticket.  The  central 
part  of  the  President’s  emergency  relief 
legislative  program  was  completed  when 
he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  $45,000,- 
000  drought  relief  resolution  and  to  the 
$110,000,000  emergency  construction 
fund  bill.  Steps  to  carry  into  effect  with¬ 
out  delay  the  Federal  operations  au¬ 
thorized  by  these  measures  were  taken  at 
once  by  the  administration.  The  emerg¬ 
ency  construction  fund  is  available  forth¬ 
with  and  is  to  be  used  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  acceleration  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  works  ever  undertaken  in 
a  single  year  by  the  Federal  government. 
Loans  to  farmers  in  the  21  States  dam¬ 
aged  by  drought,  storm  and  hail  will  have 
to  await  Congressional  appropriations 
carrying  into  effect  the  authorizations  in 
the  bill  allowing  the  use  of  $45,000,000 
for  this  purpose.  Congressional  leaders 
said  the  money  would  be  voted  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  holiday  recess.  [Mean¬ 
time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  losing  no  time  in 
preparing  the  way  for  loans  to  insure  the 
production  of  crops  in  the  drought-strick¬ 
en  areas.  Loans,  secured  by  liens  on 
crops,  are  to  he  made  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  local  committees.  They  will 
be  for  seed,  fertilizer,  feedstnffs  for  live¬ 
stock  and  gasoline  for  tractors.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  succeeded  in  having  struck 
from  the  resolution  a  requirement  to  ad¬ 
vance  money  to  farmers  for  human  food, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Red  Cross  was 
well  able  to  take  care  of  cases  of  in¬ 
dividual  distress. 
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Spray  with 

S-W  DRY  LIME  SULFUR 


FOR  FINE  COLOR  AND  WAXY  FINISH 
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If  you 
Grow... 


Grimes  Golden 
Ben  Davis 
Jonathan 
Stayman 
Winesap 
York 
Rome  Beauty 
Baldwin 

Golden  Delicious 
Red  Delicious 
McIntosh 
Spy 

Greening 
Albemarle  Pippin 
Willow  Twig 
Maiden  Blush 
Duchess 
Black  Twig 
Wealthy 

Spray  with  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

— The  Original  Dry  Lime  Sulfur. 
U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,264,908,  Jan. 
29,  1918.  Re-issue  Patent  No. 
14890,  June  22,  1920. 


12V4-lb.  Bag 
Saves  Time 


EVERY  YEAR  Russet  costs  the 
commercial  apple  growers  of 
America  an  untold  fortune.  The 
Bills-of-Sale  above  are  typical  ex¬ 
amples.  The  one  on  the  left  is  a 
reproduction  of  an  actual  carload 
shipment  in  which  60  per  cent  of 
the  apples  were  russeted.  The 
one  on  the  right  shows  what  the 
car  would  have  brought  with  NO 
Russeted  apples. 

Russet  robbed  this  grower  of 
$249.09  net  profit  on  one  car  of 
apples.  Think  of  it ! 

Yet  Russet  is  easily  preventable. 
S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur,  the  modern 
spray,  not  only  stops  Russet — it 
also  insures  a  finer  color  and  a 
waxy  finish. 

Unbiased  experts  have  proved 
this  fact  beyond  question.  Prof.  F. 

H.  Ballou  of  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Horticulture  in  speaking  of  a 
five-year  test  of  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  in 
his  1930  report  says: 

“So  successful  in  control  of  apple 
scab;  so  remarkably  harmless  and 


Trmde-Mark 

Registered 


New  l 

D-L-S  DUST 

(Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
and  Sulfur) 

The  last  word  in  dusting  com¬ 
pounds-  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  in 
an  easy-to-handle  dust  form. 
Obtainable  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  Arsenate  of  Lead.  Tests 
prove  that  it  offers  far  better 
control  than  any  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  dusts  generally  used. 
Write  for  information. 


really  invigorating  to  foliage  and 
growing  fruit;  and  so  conducive  to 
production  of  apples  of  exceedingly 
smooth,  glossy  finish  and  fine  color 
that  it  has  been  continued  in  use 
for  eight  successive  years  at  our 
Dale  View  Test  Orchards  with 
constant  and  growing  satisfaction.” 

S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  offers  max¬ 
imum  control  of  apple  scab,  pear 
scab,  cherry  leaf-spot,  peach-leaf- 
curl,  and  San  Jose  Scale. 

It  does  more.  It  increases  profits 
by  reducing  labor  costs — simplifies 
mixing  and  spraying — eliminates 
expensive  hauling  and  returning 
empties — does  not  deteriorate. 

FREE—  Valuable  Booklet 
on  Spraying 

Send  today  for  this  modern  infor¬ 
mation  on  spraying  discussed  for 
the  commercial  grower.  Prepare 
now  to  make  more  profits  next 
year.  The  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Co.,  Dept.  735,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Prayers  for  the  New  Year 

FOR  NIGHT 

Set  my  heart  free  from  bitterness,  O  God, 
Now  it  is  night — - 

Free  from  those  unlaid  ghosts  of  hurt  and 
pain 

That  haunt  the  light ; 

Forgive  my  faults  and  let  me  fall  asleep, 
Now  day  is  through, 

And  in*  unbroken  peace  abide  this  night 
Close  unto  You. 

FOR  MORNING 

Let  me  not  look  behind  night’s  pause  of 
peace, 

Now  it  is  day  ; 

With  courage  aud  with  joy  let  me  go 
forth 

Anew,  I  pray ; 

Resolved  that  I  will  strive,  as  my 
strength  is, 

To  do  my  part, 

Each  hour  with  kindness,  and  sincerity, 
And  a  high  heart ! 

— Ethel  Arnold  Tilden,  in  Good 
Housekeeping. 

$ 

January  is  a  “between”  month  for 
the  housekeeper ;  the  things  that  “must 
be  done  before  the  holidays”  are  out  of 
the  way,  and  it  is  too  early  to  contemplate 
housecleaning.  It  is  an  ideal  time  to  do 
household  sewing,  to  prepare  bed  and 
table  linen  and  curtains.  February  is 
the  month  of  the  “white  sales”  in  the 
city  stores,  and  it  is  always  wise  to  plan 
in  advance  for  future  -purchases.  It  is 
a  good  time  to  sew  on  the  children’s 
clothes,  for  fashions  in  children’s  garments 
do  not  run  to  sudden  extremes.  We  like 
to  leave  the  adult  dresses  a  little  longer, 
as  it  gives  more  chance  to  pick  out  pretty 
styles.  With  all  the  advance  styles  feat¬ 
uring  cotton  materials  for  southern  wear, 
we  are  sure  to  find  pretty  cottons  at 
prices  to  suit  every  purse,  and  certainly 
nothing  is  nicer  or  more  practical  for 
Summer  wear. 

* 

Home-cured  bacon  is  excellent  to  slice 
cold  when  cooked  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Select  a  square  piece  weighing  three 
or  four  pounds,  soak  it  over  night.  The 
next  morning  put  it  on  to  boil,  allowing 
it  to  simmer  very  gently  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  the  pound ;  then  let  it 
go  cool  in  the  water  in  which  it  was 
cooked.  When  cold  drain,  remove  the  skin, 
rub  the  fat  well  with  sugar,  pour  over  it 
some  cider  vinegar,  and  roast  in  the  oven 
until  brown.  When  cold  cut  into  thin 
slices ;  it  should  be  tender  aud  delicate 
in  flavor. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Napkin  rings  of  celluloid  come  in  a 
variety  of  gay  colors ;  they  are  quite 
heavy,  smoothly  turned  without  orna¬ 
ment.  They  were  priced  at  39  cents 
each. 

A  bed  table  noted  would  be  a  great 
comfort  to  an  invalid ;  it  was  firmly  .made, 
to  rest  on  supports  over  the  invalid’s 
knees,  with  a  convenient  space  for  a  tray. 
The  top  was  adjustable,  so  that  it  could  be 
placed  at  an  angle  for  a  reading  rack, 
and  it  could  also  be  turned  over,  the  un¬ 
der  side  being  supplied  with  ledges  to 
hold  cards  when  playing  solitaire.  The 
price  of  this  table  prettily  enameled  and 
decorated,  was  $10.89. 

Some  pretty  tea  strainers  with  stand 
were  priced  at  $1.59.  The  plated  strainer 
had  a  bright-colored  handle,  and  rested 
on  a  little  stand  that  matched  in  color. 

A  jersey  blouse  in  Russian  style  is 
very  smart,  though  extremely  plain  and 
taiiored.  One  style  noted  had  a  round 
neck  with  a  flat  band  going  round  the 
neck  and  down  the  side,  where  it  fast¬ 
ened  invisibly,  except  for  one  button  at 
the  top.  There  was  a  tied  belt,  and 
plain  shirt  sleeves  gathered  into  a  cuff  at 
the  wrist ;  in  fact  the  whole  style  was 
suggestive  of  a  Russian  peasant’s  shirt. 
The  price  was  $6.95. 

Boxes  of  soap  in  fancy  styles  are  al¬ 
ways  displayed  among  Christmas  gift 
suggestions.  We  noted  one  'box  contain¬ 
ing  six  little  yellow  soap  ducklings  for 
$1.50;  another  box  priced  at  $1  contained 
six  different  fruits  in  soap. 

Painted  pigs  are  among  the  Mexican 
pottery  which  is  now  displayed  as  a 
feature  in  artistic  ware.  The  children's 
book  by  Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Painted  Pig,”  has  brought 
these  amusing  bits  of  pottery  into  vogue. 
Bowls,  plates,  platters  and  other  articles 
of  Mexican  pottery,  all  gaily  painted 
and  picturesque  in  design,  are  prominent¬ 
ly  displayed,  interest  in  them  being  stimu¬ 
lated  by  a  special  exhibition  of  Mexican 
handicrafts  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

A  Boy  Scout  aluminum  cooking  outfit 
was  seen  for  $2.50. 


Gym  horseshoes  made  of  rubber  en¬ 
title  horseshoe  pitching  to  take  its  place 
among  indoor  games.  They  cost  $1  and 
$2. 

Among  drapery  fabrics  we  noted  semi- 
glazed  French  percale  in  a  variety  of 
pretty  designs  for  49  cents  a  yard,  81 
inches  wide.  English  linen  printed  with 
gay  hunting  scenes  was  $1.98  a  yard,  31 
inches  wide. 


Good  Dishes  for  Church 
Supper 

The  recipes  given  below  are  in  quan¬ 
tities  sufficient  for  from  15  to  20  people. 
Of  course  they  are  easily  doubled — or 
halved — if  one  has  a  good  old-fashioned 
family.  The  first,  if  served  with  cold 
meats  or  with  a  generous  dish  of  cottage 
cheese,  and  followed  by  a  fruit  dessert, 
furnishes  a  well-balanced  meal.  It  should 
be  baked  in  dishes  (preferably  of  earth¬ 
enware)  large  in  proportion  to  their 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


636  —  A  Charming 
Slip.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18.  CO  years,  30.  3S, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
33-in.  material  with 
3%  yds.  of  2-in.  lace 
banding.  Ten  cents. 


931 — Smart  Simplici¬ 
ty.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  314  J'ds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


9-54 


969 — -A  Sports  Style. 
Tiiis  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
3  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


934  —  Pretty  School 
Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  S  requires  214 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting 
and  2%  yds.  of  114- 
in.  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


and  gradually  add  the  beaten  yolks  of 
eggs,  with  salt  and  paprika  as  required, 
and  then  the  whites,  stiffly  whipped.  Four 
into  a  large  buttered  earthenware  dish 
and  bake  20  to  25  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven.  It  will  puff  up  to  double  its  origi¬ 
nal  size,  or  more ;  the  crust  should  be 
brown  and  crisp,  and  the  crumb,  if  that 
is  the  proper  term,  firm  and  tender.  This 
dish  is  a  little  unusual,  and  a  favorite 
with  the  men. 

At  a  “pancake  supper”  that  I  attended 
recently,  the  only  food  served  was  pan¬ 
cakes  (with  butter  and  maple  syrup), 
coffee  (with  pitchers  of  thick  cream),  and 
hot  scalloped  apples — but  every  dish  was 
the  very  best  of  its  kind. 

Hot  Scalloped  Apples. — Choose  tart  ap¬ 
ples  and  pare,  core  and  slice  enough  to 
fill  a  six-quart  dish,  or  if  you  are  really 
modern,  leave  the  skins  on.  Allow  two 
cups  of  sugar  and  y2  cup  of  melted  but¬ 
ter  for  seasoning,  and  arrange  in  layers 
in  buttered  baking  dishes,  which  should 
be  filled  heaping  full.  Press  the  apples 
down,  cover,  and  bake  slowly  for  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  then  re¬ 
move  the  cover,  spread  with  buttered 
crumbs,  and  return  to  the  oven  for  15 
minutes  to  become  brown  and  crisp.  The 
apples  will  be  in  whole  pieces,  and  trans¬ 
parent — very  attractive  and  good.  A  nice 
dessert,  with  whipped  cream. 

Muffins  make  a  change  from  hot  bis¬ 
cuit  or  rolls,  and  these  are  particularly 
good — puffy  and  light,  with  a  buttery 
crust.  The  recipe  makes  three  dozen 
good-sized  muffins. 

Sour  Milk  Muffins. — Eight  cups  (two 
quarts)  flour;  four  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der  ;  four  teaspoons  salt ;  two  tablespoons 
sugar;  2 Vo  teaspoons  soda;  sift  together 
twice.  Beat  four  eggs,  add  five  cups  of 
sour  (loppered)  milk,  and  beat  until  it 
is  smooth  and  foamy ;  combine  the  two 
mixtures,  and  add  %  cup  of  melted  but¬ 
ter.  Have  the  pans  hot,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven.  For  whole-wheat  muffins,  use 
the  same  recipe,  substituting  four  cups  of 
whole-wheat  and  three  cups  of  white  flour 
for  all  white,  with  four  tablespoons  of 
brown  sugar  and.  if  you  like,  a  package 
of  raisins.  Oh,  how  good  they  are  with 
comb  honey ! 

For  cornmeal  muffins,  try  four  cups  of 
cornmeal,  two  cups  of  flour,  four  cups  of 
rich  buttermilk,  one  cup  of  sour  cream, 
a  half  cup  or  more  of  sugar,  four  eggs, 
four  teaspoons  salt,  2%  teaspoons  soda,  1 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Whip  the 
buttermilk  with  the  eggs,  and  combine  as 
before.  Unless  the  cream  and  buttermilk 
are  rich,  add  a  little  melted  shortening. 

Dixie  Indian  Pudding. — Scald  three 
pints  of  milk,  stir  in  1%  cups  of  white 
cornmeal  blended  with  as  much  cold 
milk,  and  cook  until  it  thickens — it  will 
need  frequent  stirring.  Add  iy2  cups 
sorghum  molasses,  a  good  half  cup 
of  butter  and  a  heaping  teaspoon  of  salt. 
Turn  it  into  an  earthen  dish,  cover  and 
place  in  a  slow  oven.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour,  stir  in  one  cup  of  cold  water  and 
two  cups  of  seedless  raisins;  uncover, 
and  bake  two  hours  longer.  Serve  with 
hard  sauce  flavored  with  vanilla.  This 
is  often  made  without  the  raisins,  and  is* 
surprisingly  good,  but  be  sure  you  bake 
it  slowly.  u.  f.  d. 


SPEECH  MADE 
BEAUTIFUL 

PRACTICAL  LESSONS 
IN  ENGLISH  DICTION 

By  Helen  Stockdell 

“A  practical  book  with  high  standards  and 
simple  methods.”— New  York  Times. 

Price,  net,  $1.00  postpaid 
M  the  Better  Bookshops 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 
150  Filth  Ave.  420  Plum  St.  740  Kush  St. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  88  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED  for  Fall  of  1930 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSODL,  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Strest,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  I'Alik  HOW,  NEW  YORK 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirement8,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St„  Newark.  N.  J. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFQ.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


How  are  beans  baked  in  wliat  they  call 
a  bean  hole?  I  wonder  whether  any  of 
The  B.  N.-Y.  readers  cau  give  me  any 
information  about  it?  G.  R.  H. 

Connecticut. 


RUBBER  GOODS 

in, Mil  ‘order  catalogs 

RUBBER 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

mailed  in  plain  wrapper, 
i  OFtpaid  by  up.  Write  for 
saving:  50*  v  D©y.  N  NOVELTY 


ELECTRICITY 

for 

BEGINNERS 

By  EDWARD  H.  THOMAS 

A  non-technical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  the  use 
of  electricity  that  is 
simplicity  itself. 

Price  $1.50 

for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Immediate 
Relief  for 

INDIGESTION 


What  most  people  call  indiges¬ 
tion  is  usually  excess  acid  in  the 
stomach.  Food  has  soured.  The 
instant  remedy  is  an  alkali  which 


g£NUiNe 

PHILLIPS 

*ofmaGa, 


for  Troubles 
due  to  Acid 
indigestion 

S°UR  STOMACH 
HEARTBURN 

r*1STIPAT,ON 

nausea 


in  acid.  The 
results  are 
immediate,  and  with  no  harmful 
after-effects  from  its  use. 


depth,  so  that  there  may  be  plenty  of 
crust. 

Vegetable  Pie. — 1  y>  quarts  of  potatoes, 
sliced  or  chopped  ;  one  quart  chopped  car¬ 
rots ;  one  quart  peas;  one  quart  small  or 
chopped  onions ;  one  quart  butter  beans.. 
Boil  separately,  according  to  their  vari¬ 
ous  requirements,  until  tender,  using  but 
little  water,  as  this  furnishes  the  “gravy-” 
The  vegetables  may  be  varied  indefinitely ; 
a  few  tomatoes  are  good,  cabbage  or 
cauliflower;  a  little  corn;  a  chopped  pep¬ 
per  or  two,  and  a  good  home  pie  may 
often  be  made  of  left-overs.  Salt  to  taste 
and  season  generously  with  butter.  Ar¬ 
range  in  a  buttered  dish  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  liquid,  cover  with  a  rich,  thick 
biscuit  crust,  and  bake  golden  brown  in 
a  hot  oven. 

Cheese  Souffle. — One  quart  of  milk,  one 
cup  of  cheese,  !4  cup  of  butter.  1  %  cups 
of  flour,  16  eggs,  seasoning  to  taste.  Cut 
nil  the  cheese  in  the  milk,  heat  gradually, 
add  the  butter,  and  thicken  with  the 
flour,  which  has  been  blended  smoothly 
with  a  little  milk.  Remove  from  the  fire 


neutralizes  acids.  But  don’t  use  crude 
helps.  Use  what  your  doctor  would 
advise. 

The  best  help  is  Phillips’  Milk  of 
Magnesia.  For  the  50  years  since  its 
invention,  it  has  remained  standard 
with  physicians.  You  will  find  nothing 
else  so  quick  in  its  effect,  so  harmless, 
so  efficient. 

One  tasteless  spoonful  in  water 
neutralizes  many  times  its  volume 


Once  you  learn  this  perfect  way 
you’ll  never  deal  in  any  other  manner 
with  the  headaches,  gas,  bloating, 
nausea,  dizziness,  indigestion,  bilious¬ 
ness,  etc.,  due  to  an  over-acid  stomach 
and  bowels. 

Be  sure  to  get  genuine  Phillips’. 
It  is  always  a  liquid;  never  made  in 
tablet  form.  Look  for  the  name 
Phillips’  on  the  bottle.  All  drugstores 
— 25c  and  50c. 
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The  Charm  of  Basketry 

Last  week  Aunt  Martha  and  I  went 
to  the  sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind ; 
every  year  Aunt  Martha  goes  and  buys 
something,  a  reed  basket,  a  bath  towel 
with  crochet  edge  or  a  flower  holder 
bound  in  raffia.  On  the  way  home  she 
said  to  me :  “Mary,  I  really  can’t  tell 
liow  often  I  look  at  what  I’ve  bought  and 
say  to  myself :  ‘The  woman  who  made  this 
couldn’t  see  her  work ;  you  can,  Martha 
Snow’.” 

This  Winter  it  is  basket-making  that 
interests  her.  As  always  her  newest  hob¬ 
by  is  shared  with  neighbors  and  friends. 

I  find  myself  noticing  carefully  each 
basket  I  see  so  that  I  may  tell  Aunt 
Martha.  She  has  asked  me  to  make  a  list 
of  the  ones  that  I’ve  found  are  most 
practical ;  it  is  surprising  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  sorts  we  use.  My  smallest  and 
most  dainty  is  the  sweet  grass  basket 
from  Maine;  it  is  just  the  right  size 
for  my  handkerchiefs.  The  largest  is  the 
sturdy  pack  basket  from  the  Adirondaeks 
that  brother  Tim  says  is  light  for  its 
size  and  has  many  uses  on  the  farm.  My 
favorite  is  the  Cherokee  Indian  basket 
from  Murphy,  North  Carolina,  not  far 
from  the  Georgia  line,  where  the  native 
Indian  handicraft  has  lingered.  I  think 
it  is  made  of  rushes,  for  it  is  light  yet 
strong ;  the  colors,  natural  green,  red 
and  almost  black  suggest  skill  in  vegetable 
dyes.  It  is  an  excellent  flower  basket  as 
well  as  convenient  for  shopping.  For 
heavier  use  I  like  my  mountain  “egg 
basket”  that  came  from  the  Cumberland 
Hills  of  eastern  Kentucky ;  it  is  melon¬ 
shaped  and  fits  the  curve  of  the  arm  and 
of  the  hip,  and  looks  like  a  genuine 
piece  of  fireside  handicraft  with  its  oak 
splints  walnut-stained.  So  closely  is  it 
woven  that  even  grain  and  seed  corn  can 
be  carried  or  .stored  in  it.  A  miniature 
egg-basket  is  charming  for  candy  or  nuts 
or  small  cookies.  My  large  one  is  always 
present  at  our  picnics,  for  after  it  is 
emptied  of  the  bacon  and  sandwiches  I 
use  it  to  pass  the  apples  or  doughnuts. 
My  sister  finds  hers  makes  an  excellent 
wood  basket;  her  daughter  likes  hers 
for  small  Mary’s  toys;  it  surely  ^prac¬ 
tical  for  the  family  mending.  With  a 
cover  it  becomes  a  convenient  carry-all. 

For  daily  use  year-in-year-out  I  rise 
to  vote  for  the  Nantucket  “lightship 
basket”  with  its  round  wooden  disk  to 
which  the  splints  are  glued ;  the  block  is 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  derby  hat ;_  two 
small- wooden  handles  complete  what  is  an 
ideal  sewing  basket  or  catch-all  for  string 
or  pencils.  When  made  extra  deep,  it 
resembles  a  pail,  and  with  the  addition 
of  a  long  over-arm  handle  becomes  even 
more  serviceable.  Far  less  sturdy  but 
none  the  less  useful  are  the  cane-baskets 
made  some  years  ago  when  cane-seated 
chairs  seemed  to  be  a  new  idea.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  ours  discovered  one  in  her  attic, 
filled  it  with  shells  and  acorns  and  de¬ 
lighted  her  little  nephew.  This  same 
friend  keeps  her  letters  in  a  miniature 
hamper ;  she  says  it  is  such  a  comfort 
to  know  just  where  every  note  a:ndj 
bill  really  is. 

Perhaps  in  planning  to  begin  the 
making  of  baskets  for  ourselves  we  hesi¬ 
tate  because  our  material  is  not  complete 
or  perfect,  yet  if  we  experimented  with 
what  is  at  hand  no  one  can  tell  what 
novel  effects  might  result.  Why  cannot 
we  have  today  some  of  that  inventiveness 
that  possessed  the  first  basketmaker  long 
ago?  I  saw  a  hamper  in  town  the  other 
day  that  I  am  sure  was  made  in  that 
way  ;  loosely  woven,  it  was  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactorily  for  its  purpose,  and  that, 
after  all,  is  beauty,  the  wise  folks  say. 
Heaped  high  with  spinach  it  was  pic¬ 
turesque  in  front  of  the  greengrocers  ; 
evidently  the  device  of  a  peasant  farmer 
who  still  clung  to  the  European  skill 
of  hand  and  had  used  flexible  roots  and 
twigs  that  were  at  hand  to  fashion  his 
basket  to  carry  his  greens  to  market. 

While  I  was  .still  thinking  of  Angelo  s 
contrivance  the  mail  brought  a  copy  of 
a  magazine  interested  in  handicraft.  As 
usual  I  turned  first  to  the  “Piece  Bag, 
where  suggestions  are  given  by  readers. 
This  is  what  I  opened  to,  from  “Mrs.  A. 
M.  J.,  California,”  “Save  all  the  tough 
wrapping-paper  that  comes  in ;  when  you 
have  quite  a  quantity  cut  it  in  strips, 
dip  in  water  and  twist.  For  a  rather 
heavy  basket  which  would  naturally  take 
a  large  reed  for  weavers  two  inches 
will  not  be  too  wide ;  for  smaller  baskets 
cut  the  strips  an  inch  in  width.  Stain 
and  give  a  coat  of  shellac  as  usual.  The 
paper  can  be  used  as  reeds  for  weaving, 
and  the  baskets  thus  made  are  ‘different’ 
and  most  attractive.” 

FLORENCE  REEVES. 


An  Old  Quilt  Pattern 

The  quilt  pattern,  called  drunkard’s 
path  which  was  recently  illustrated  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  proved  to  be  an  old  friend 
of  mine;  for  my  sister  and  I  pieced  two 
quilts  from  that  pattern  when  I  was  10 
years  old,  and  that,  like  all  stories  be- 
begin,  was  “a  long,  long  time  ago.’ 

The  directions  read  that  it  may  be 
joined  solid  or  with  white  blocks.  By  all 
means  join  it  in  solid  pattern ;  the  zig¬ 
zag  road  joins  and  forms  a  pattern  over 
the  whole  quilt.  Two  quilts  are  usually 
pieced  from  this  pattern  at  the  same 
time,  for  when  one  block  is  ciit  the  re¬ 
maining  pieces  form  a  block  with  colors 
reversed.  It  was  very  popular  years  ago 
made  of  turkey  red  calico  and  plain 
white;  quilt  No.  1  had  the  drunkard’s 
path  of  white  on  a  red  background,  while 


on  No.  2  the  prodigal's  feet  might  follow 
a  road  of  glowing  red  wavering  across  a 
snowy  background.  No.  1  was  lined  with 
red,  No.  2  with  white.  The  lighter  quilt 
graced  the  bed  in  the  spare  room,  and 
the  other  was  used  for  a  family  bed. 

My  quilt  was  of  indigo  blue  calico  with 
a  small  white  figure,  the  path  of  a  light¬ 
er  calico,  white  with  tiny  black  polka  dot, 
my  sister’s  quilt  being  just  the  opposite. 
These  quilts  were  laid  away  until  some 
years  later ;  just  before  I  was  married, 
we  gave  a  quilting  party.  We  invited  a 
number  of  girls,  but  after  their  arrival 
we  decided  to  tie  the  quilts,  as  none  of 
us  felt  capable  of  quilting  them.  We 
used  just  the  sheet  wadding  and  tied 
closely  and  inconspicuously  with  white 
knitting  cotton.  The  quilts  were  very 
good-looking  although  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  quilted  ones.  We  spent  a 
jolly  afternoon  and  then  enjoyed  the  old- 
fashioned  supper  mother  had  prepared 
for  us.  The  table  was  covered  with  a 
homespun  cloth  and  set  with  old  blue 
dishes,  grandmother’s  thin  silver  and 
tiny  glass  sauce  dishes.  The  whole 
menu  evades  my  memory,  but  hot  bis¬ 
cuits  and  preserves  and  tarts  were  part 
of  the  good  food  eaten  with  relish,  for 
this  was  before  the  days  of  dieting.  I 
do  recall  that  we  had  no  end  of  fun  over 
our  tea,  for  the  old  cups  dated  back  to 
the  time  before  handles.  We  used  cup 
plates  and  poured  our  tea  into  deep  sauc¬ 
ers  and  drank  it  with  much  laughter,  as 
we  are  told  the  “Father  of  his  country” 
drank  his. 

Our  party  was  such  a  success  that 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  ‘Wilcl  Rose — This  photograph  was  taken 
from  a  quilt  made  in  the  three  shades  of  pink, 
with  yellow  for  center  of  rose.  The  design  is 
most  beautiful  used  with  either  solid  blocks  or 
blocks  joined  with  white  of  even  size.  Twelve 
blocks  were  used  for  the  quilt  as  shown  here. 
The  price  of  pattern  is  15  cents.  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  Y’ork. 


mother  copied  our  idea,  only  she  had  a 
real  quilting  party  and  invited  old  ladies 
who  knew  how  to  do  the  thing  properly. 
Needless  to  state  her  quilt  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  ours,  and  the  party  almost 
as  hilarious,  for  the  guests  had  many 
merry  tales  to  relate.  One  of  the  old 
ladies  remarked  dryly :  “I  had  a  -whole  set 
of  blue  dishes  like  these  that  belonged  to 
my  mother-in-law,  but  after  she  died  I 
smashed  them  all  in  the  backyard  so  I 
could  have  some  dishes  of  my  own.”  She 
looked  very  meek  in  her  best  black  silk 
gown,  but  the  fire  of  youth  was  in  her 
eyes  as  she  told  the  anecdote.  I  guess  it 
has  always  been  the  same;  youth  rebell¬ 
ing  against  the  old  order,  although  each 
generation  seems  surprised  when  it  oc¬ 
curs.  Perhaps  this  old  lady  would  have 
been  grieved  had  her  son’s  wife  scorned 
her  treasures.  My  experience  with  hu¬ 
man  nature  would  lead  me  to  deduce  that 
such  might  be  true. 

Our  next  social  venture  was  a  “rag 
bee,”  and  to  this  we  invited  all  ages, 
mother's  friends  and  ours.  The  guests 
were  brought  to  our  home  in  a  big  sleigh 
with  plenty  of  straw  to  sit  on,  and  warm 
blankets  and  robes  to  cover  them,  for  it 
was  a  cold  evening.  A  hot  supper  was 
served  and  after  the  rags  wrere  sevTed  we 
had  popcorn  balls  and  played  games. 

Much  water  has  run  under  the  bridge 
since  those  days.  Many  changes,  many 
absent  faces,  but  warm  floods  of  memo¬ 
ry  rush  back  at  the  sight  of  the  old  quilt 
pattern. 

Have  we  lost  the  secret  of  hospitality? 
Simple  food,  spontaneous  wholesome  fun. 
If  we  have  lost  the  magic  charm  perhaps 
we  can  easily  find  it  by  following  the  old 
paths  back  through  memories’  lanes.  I 
think  the  magic  word  to  unlock  the  gate 
is  “simplicity.”  country  contributor. 


French  Pancakes 


Get  timely  savings  on  your 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

as  many  others  have  done 

When  they  renew  their  licenses, 
many  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  New  York  State 
apply  toward  the  cost,  the 

$5.00  to  $11.00  Saved! 


by  buying  their  Public  Liability 
and  Property  Dam'age  Insur¬ 
ance  in  the 


SECURITY 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


You,  too,  can  save  in  the  same  way.  Ask  our  near¬ 
est  agent  how  much.  If  you  do  not  know  our  agent, 
write  us  at  Buffalo  for  his  name  and  address. 


Good  for  You* 


Cuticura  Refreshing  and 

non-irritating 
even  when  used 

Cream 

At  dealer’s  or  sent  on  receipt  of  36e. 
Address:  "Cuticura,”  Dept.  22B, 
Malden,  Mass. 


If  ■ftlll  COLORED  WOOL  (or  RUGS.  SI. 15  lb. 

■  Dll  N  Knitting  Yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  Free. 

I  nil  II  H.  Bartlett,  Mir.,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Stop 

that  COLD 
.  .  .  before  it  stops  you! 


It  takes  a  “ counter-irritant ’’  to  get  quick  action 


Beat  five  eggs  very  light,  add  two 
tablespoon sful  of  melted  butter,  one  and 
one-half  pints  of  milk,  and  enough  wheat 
flour,  sifted  with  two  teaspoon  sful  of 
baking  powder,  to  make  a  good  batter. 
About  a  quart  of  flour  will  be  needed. 
Melt  a  little  butter  in  a  large  frying 
pan,  and  pour  the  batter  into  this.  When 
brown  on  one  side,  turn  carefully  and 
brown  ou  the  other.  When  done,  spread 
quickly  with  fruit  jelly,  and  roll  up  as 
you  would  a  sheet  of  music.  Transfer 
carefully  to  a  very  hot  dish,  sprinkle 
with  powdered  sugar,  or  with  powdered 
sugar  and  ground  cinnamon,  and  serve 
immediately. 


COMMON  head  colds  often  “settle”  in 
throat  and  chest  where  they  may  be¬ 
come  dangerous — draw  them  out  with  Mus- 
terole,  which  gets,  action  because  it  is  a 
“counter-irritant” — not  just  a  salve.  It 
warms,  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood 
circulation,  brings  conges¬ 
tion  to  the  surface,  and  thus 
gives  real  relief. 

But  don’t  be  satisfied 
with  the  noticeable  relief 
you  should  experience  from 
the  first  Musterole  rub— 


apply  it  every  hour  for  five  hours  and 

you’ll  be  amazed  at  the  result! 

This  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  cam¬ 
phor,  menthol  and  other  helpful  ingredients 
brings  relief  naturally.  Used  by  millions  for 
20  years.  Recommended  by  many  doctors 
and  nurses.  Keep  Musterole 
handy — jars  and  tubes. 

ToMothers— Musterole 
is  also  made  in  milder 
form  for  babies  and 
small  children.  Ask  for 
Children’s  Musterole. 
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YOUR  COWS 


HIT  Your  Cows  For  A  Raise”  may 
be  a  new  way  to  say  it,  but  it  is  a 
fact  nevertheless — Larro  will  get  an 
increase  in  pay  for  you.  Larro  builds 
health  that  boosts  production  and 
holds  it  up — Larro  sustains  pro¬ 
duction!  Health  and  greater  dairy 
profits  are  facts — facts  that  prove 
themselves  wherever  and  whenever 
Larro  is  fed! 


It  is  true  your  cows  can  pay  you  more 
— more  milk  is  there — and  by  proof 
and  fact  Larro  is  the  way  to  get  it. 
See  your  Larro  Dealer  today.  He  will 
supply  you  with  the  feed  that  elimi¬ 
nates  off-feed  days,  constipation,  udder 
trouble — the  feed  that  increases 
profits  wherever  it  is  fed. 

THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY  *  HOGS  '  DAIRY 


Larro  Family  Flour  best  for  Bread,  Biscuits,  Cakes  and  Pies 


mu 


New  Price 
Schedule  Attractive 

We  have  just  built  a  new  Grange  factory  and  opened  two 
new  Eastern  offices  to  care  for  ever-increasing  volume  and 
give  still  lower  costs  through  increased  production. 

FACTORY  at  Hetcong,  H.J.  (on  D.L.&W.  midway  between  N.  V.C.  and  Phila.) 
OFFICES  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  and  Springfield,  Mass. 

Big  savings  in  freight,  production  and  erection  costs,  plus  quicker  service, 
“on  time”  delivery,  etc.,  will  mean  much  to  silo  purchasers  tins  year  when 
lower  costs  are  needed.  Write  at  once  for  our  new  schedule  of  prices  on 
Grange  Silos — Concrete  Stave  or  Wood.  Exclusive  features.  Free  catalog. 

New  Jersey  Dairymen  write  direct  to  us  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

New  England  Dairymen  write  direct  to  us  at  108  Garfield,  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 


HOME 

OFFICE 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  and  you'll  get  a 

quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


How  Much  Per  Point? 

When  selling  milk  should  we  have  a 
fixed  price  per  point  above  the  3%  test, 
or  should  the  price  per  point  change  with 
the  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  3%  milk? 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
fixed  price  of  4c  per  point  above  the  3% 
test,  regardless  of  the  price  of  milk,  is 
decidedly  unfair  to  the  dairyman  who  is 
producing  high-testing  milk.  It  seems 
clear,  in  studying  the  question  that  the 
price  per  point  should  not  be  a  fixed 
amount  but  should  he  a  sliding  scale.  The 
price  per  point  should  go  up  and  down 
with  the  change  in  price  of  3%  milk. 

When  the  price  of  3%  milk  is  $2  per 
hundred  4c  per  point  is  right,  hut  as 
milk  advances  in  price  4c  per  point  is  not 
enough.  But  at  $2.25  per  hundred  we 
come  to  the  dividing  line  where  the  high- 
testing  milk  begins  to  lose  out. 

Let  us  take  some  illustrations,  such  as 
we  find  almost  daily  in  our  testing  asso¬ 
ciation  work.  A  dairyman  has  a  3% 
cow  giving  1.200  lbs.  a  month  and  an¬ 
other  cow  giving  900  lbs.  of  5%  milk  a 
month.  If  3 %  milk  sells  for  $2  per  hun¬ 
dred,  the  1.200  'lbs.  of  milk  will  sell  for 
$24.  The  5%  milk  will  sell  for  $2.80  per 
hundred  and  the  900  lbs.  will  sell  for  $25. 
Some  may  think  this  comparison  unfair 
as  900  lbs.  a  month  is  rather  high  for  a 
5%  cow,  but  we  frequently  find  them 
giving  that  much  and  more.  But  let  us 
say  the  high  testing  cow  gives  850  lbs. 
a  month,  her  milk  then  sells  for  $23.80. 
This  brings  the  value  of  their  production 
practically  equal  as  it  should  be  as  we 
shall  see  later.  This  is  purely  an  illus¬ 
tration  and  not  used  as  any  argument  as 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  of. cows.  But  it  shows  that  4c 
per  point  is  right  when  3%  milk  sells  for 
$2  per  hundred. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  3%  milk  sells 
for  $2.25  per  hundred,  the  1.200  lbs.  sells 
for  $27  and  the  850  lbs.  would  sell  for 
$3.05  per  hundred  or  $25.92  which  is 
$1.08  less  than  the  low  testing  milk  sells 
for.  But  let  us  assume  that  we  get  4%c 
per  point.  The  5%  milk  then  sells  for 
$3.15  per  hundred  and  the  S50  lbs.  would 
sell  for  $20.77.  The  value  of  the  high 
and  low-testing  milk  is  then  practically 
the  same. 

We  will  now  say  3 %  milk  sells  for 
$2.50  per  hundred  and  4c  per  point  above 
8%,  the  1.200  lbs.  sells  for  $30  and  the 
850  lbs.  sells  for  $2S.05  or  $1.95  less 
than  -the  low-testing  milk  sells  for.  But 
let  us  assume  we  get  5c  per  point,  the 
high-testing  milk  sells  for  $3.50  per  hun¬ 
dred  and  the  S50  lbs.  would  sell  for 
$29.75. 

If  8%  milk  sells  for  $2.75  per  hundred 
the  1,200  lbs.  sells  for  $33,  and,  at 
4c  per  point,  the  5%  milk  sells  for 
$3.55  per  hundred  and  the  S50  lbs.  sells 
for  $30.17.  The  dairyman  is  constantly 
losing  in  producing  high-testing  milk  as 
the  price  of  3%  milk  goes  up  and  there 
is  the  fixed  differential  of  4e  per  point. 

But  let  us  assume  the  high-testing  milk 
sells  for  S^c  per  point  above  the  3% 
test,  then  it  sells  for  $3.85  per  hundred 
and  the  S50  lbs.  sells  for  $32.72  which 
again  brings  the  value  of  the  high  and 
low  testing  milk  practically  equal. 

If  the  price  of  3 c/c  milk  is  $3  per  hun¬ 
dred  the  1.200  lbs.  sells  for  $36,  and  at 
4c  per  point  the  5%  milk  sells  for  $3.S0 
per  hundred  and  the  S50  lbs.  sells  for 
$32.30  or  $2.70  less  than  the  1,200  lbs. 
of  low-testirfg  milk.  At  4c  per  point  the 
high-testing  milk  continues  to  lose  more 
as  the  price  of  milk  advances.  But  let 
us  say  the  price  per  point  above  the  3% 
test  is  6c,  then  the  5%  milk  sells  for 
$4.20  per  hundred  and  the  850  lbs.  sells 
for  $35.70.  The  two  quantities  of  milk 
are  then,  as  they  should  be,  of  nearly 
equal  value. 

From  these  illustrations  it  may  be 
readily  seen  that  the  price  per  point 
above  3%  should  not  be  a  fixed  amount 
but  the  points  above  the  3%  test  should 
he  paid  for  on  a  sliding  scale.  From  these 
illustrations,  too,  we  arrive  at  a  general 
conclusion  as  to  the  price  per  point  that 
should  be  paid  above  the  3%  test  and 
that  is :  The  price  per  point  should  be 
twice  as  many  cents  as  the  3°fo  milk  sells 
for  dollars  per  hundred  pounds. 

But  is  the  high  testing  milk  worth  that 


price  in  food  value?  Fortunately  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  details 
that  would  involve  us  in  a  multiplicity 
of  figures.  We  may  refer  directly  to  the 
energy  units  or  calories  in  a  quart  of 
milk  of  different  fat  content :  3%  milk 
has  560  energy  units  in  one  quart;  4%. 
666;  5%,  766;  1,200  lbs.  of  3%  milk  is 
equal  in  food  value  to  1.009  lbs.  of  4 % 
milk  or  SS0  lbs.  of  5%  milk. 

On  this  basis  milk  is  worth  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices  based.  on  3%  as  a-  basis  for 
calculation  : 

Fat  Dif. 

Should 


100 

3% 

4% 

5% 

Be 

Per 

lbs. 

.$1.00 

$1.19 

$1.36 

$0.02 

Per 

100 

lbs. 

.  1.50 

1.78 

2.04 

.03 

Per 

100 

lbs. 

.  2.00 

2.38 

2.72 

.04 

Per 

100 

lbs. 

.  2.50 

2.97 

3.40 

.05 

Per 

100 

lbs. 

.  3.00 

3.57 

4.08 

.06 

Per 

100 

lbs. 

.  3.50 

4.16 

4.76 

.07 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  S50  lbs.  of  5% 
milk  in  the  illustrations  is  not  quite  equal 
in  food  value  to  the  1.200  lbs.  of  3c/0 
milk  neither  did  it  quite  equal  it  in 
money  value,  880 'lbs.  of  3%  milk  would 
slightly  exceed  the  1.200  lbs.  of  3%  milk 
in  money  value  with  the  fat  differential  on 
a  sliding  scale.  But  it  is  as  closely 
worked  out  as  is  necessary  for  practical 
results  and  is  fair  to  both  producer  and 
consumer.  ges.  h.  davis. 

Maryland. 


M  intering  Brood  Sows 

In  Alfalfa  countries  fit  is  somew.hat 
the  custom  to  winter  sows  on  practically 
nothing  but  Alfalfa  hay.  The  Colorado 
Station,  which  does  not  approve  of  this 
extreme  practice,  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘‘A  good  ration  for  gilts  weighing  up 
to  200  pounds  would  be  about  five  pounds 
of  shelled  corn,  one-half  a  pound  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  one-third  of  a  pound  of 
tankage  daily.  On  this  ration  sows  have 
gained  about  one  pound  a  day  and  far¬ 
rowed  pigs  that  weighed  about  two  and 
one-third  pounds  at  birth.  Fully  90  per 
cent  of  these  pigs  were  vigorous.  If  the 
sows  are  mature  and  the  hay  is  of  such 
good  quality  that  they  will  eat  about 
one  pound  each  daily,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  tankage  to  their  ration,  because 
they  eat  enough  Alfalfa  hay  to  furnish 
the  necessary  protein  to 'balance  the  corn.” 


Feeder  Lambs  and  Feeding 

The  Winter  occupation  of  fattening 
feeder  lambs  for  the  market  may  or  mav 
not  be  profitable  in  any  one  season,  but 
farmers  in  this  section  who  have  followed 
the  industry  year  after  year  say  the 
profits  from  the  good  years  more  than 
balance  the  deficits  incurred  -in  off  years. 
The  feeder  lamb  business  is  cot  a  sure 
proposition,  hut  .that  is  true  also  of  any 
farm  industry,  dairying,  crop  raising,  etc. 
Market  prices  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
average  farmer  but  as  in  any  branch  of 
farming  there  are  certain  rules  and 
principles  to  be  observed  in  the  fattening 
of  feeder  lambs. 

Extra  care  must  he  used  the  first  few 
days  if  the  industry  is  to  be  started 
properly,  without  loss  of  lambs.  The  bulk 
of  the  feeder  lambs  come  from  the  great 
sheep  ranges  in  Texas,  Arizona,  Idaho 
and  Montana.  The  time  taken  in  transit 
from  these  ranges  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  lay-overs  is  productive  of  a  loss  of 
weight  of  the  lambs  and  the  formation 
of  an  enormous  appetite.  Often  this 
ravenous  appetite  causes  the  lambs  to  eat 
so  much  grain  that  it  is  fatal. 

Only  light  feedings  of  grain  should  be 
given  them  the  first  four  or  five  days 
and  self-feeders  should  not  he  used.  Even 
if  the  grain  portion  per  lamb  is  small, 
some  of  the  larger  and  stronger  lambs 
are  very  likely  to  partake  of  more'  grain 
than  is  safe.  $elf-feeders  should  he  taboo 
for  the  first  few  days,  troughs  being  the 
most  practical  arrangement  to  use.  Small 
feedings  of  grain  can  he  given  in  the 
troughs,  and,  as  a  greater  number  of 
lambs  can  eat  from  the  troughs  than  two 
or  three  self-feeders,  the  grain  is  quickly 
consumed  with  practically  no  danger  of 
any  lambs  overeating. 

In  feeding  forage,  not  so  much  caution 
is  required  but  I  would  not  advise  too 
heavy  feedings  the  first  day.  The  lambs, 
when  they  first  arrive,  are  gluttons,  and 
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tliere  might  possibly  be  some  ill  effects 
from  too  much  forage.  Just  enough  for- 
;ige  the  first  day  to  take  the  sharpness 
from  their  appetite  is  advisable. 

After  three  or  four  days,  when  their 
craving  for  grain  has  been  satisfied  self- 
feeders  may  be  used.  Even  then,  there 
are  times  that  a  lamb  may  overeat  but 
these  instances  are  few.  Some  farmers 
use  troughs  altogether  but  self-feeders 
make  the  feeding  of  grain  easier  as  it 
entails  much  less  labor.  A  gradual  daily 
increase  in  the  amount  of  grain  for  four 
or  five  days  should  take  care  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  situation  at  the  start.  h.  b.  p. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Questions  About  Goats 

Will  you  ask  Willet  Randall  whether 
goats  suffer  from  contagious  abortion 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  cattle? 
I  have  two  Toggenberg  does  that  have 
not  had  kids  for  over  two  years.  During 
parts  of  1928  and  1929  I  had  them  bred 
repeatedly.  c.  H.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

So  far  as  I  know  milk  goats  are  not 
subject  to  contagious  abortion,  although 
a  doe  will  sometimes  lose  her  young  after 
having  received  an  injury,  such  as  being 
butted  by  another  goat  or  by  going 
through  a  door  which  is  too  narrow  to  ad¬ 
mit  her  without  pressing  the  sides.  In 
our  years  of  handling  the  milk  goat,  we 
never  have  had,  or  have  we  heard  of  a 
ease  where  the  does  lost  their  young  ex¬ 
cept  as  noted. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  rare  for  a 
doe  to  mate  repeatedly  and  not  conceive. 
This  may  occur  at  intervals  of  every  five 
days  or  there  may  have  been  a  lapse  of 
time  covering  a  period  of  three  weeks. 
As  a  rule  a  doe  will  mate  once  every  17 
days  after  the  breeding  time  has  arrived 
which  is  usually  in  September.  Toggen- 
bergs  and  Saanens  will  not  conceive  so 
readily  as  will  the  Nubians,  outside  of 
the  regular  breeding  period,  which  ha¬ 
bitually  occurs  at  the  approach  of  the 
first  frosts. 

The  Nubian  doe  will  mate  at  any  time 
throughout  the  year,  but  will  not  breed 
so  readily  in  hot  weather  through  July 
as  at  other  periods,  although  we  have  had 
many  matings  in  that  month.  Sometimes 
the  doe  of  all  breeds  will  mate  so  as  to 
become  fresh  in  the  late  Fall,  but  not  as 
a  rule,  except  the  Nubian.  When  there  is 
no  conception  after  repeated  matings  this 
usually  denotes  something  wrong,  and 
your  only  recourse  is  to  have  the  goats 
examined  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 
Sometimes  a  small  tumor  is  the  cause  and, 
on  two  occasions  in  our  own  herd,  we 
have  had  this  removed,  with  satisfactory 
breeding  to  follow  later  on. 

When  a  doe  mates  and  there  is  no  re¬ 
sulting  offspring,  it  does  not  prove  that 
she  is  barren,  but  may  prove  that  the 
buck  is  defective.  If  I  had  a  valuable 
doe  and  had  passed  through  your  experi¬ 
ence  I  would  change  bucks,  then,  if  there 
is  no  satisfactory  result,  call  the  veter¬ 
inarian. 

The  fact  that  you  have  two  females 
alike  in  this  respect  gives  me  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  buck  is  at  fault  and  not  the 
doe.  WILLET  RANDALL. 


Worms  Make  Horse  Thin 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  treat  a  horse 
that  has  worms  and  is  thin  ?  G.  s.  c. 

The  thin  condition  of  the  horse  in¬ 
dicates  that  worms  are  sapping  its  blood 
or  taking  food  nutrients  that  should  go 
to  feed  the  body  of  the  animal.  The 
surest  way  of  expelling  the  worms  would 
be  to  have  a  veterinarian  administer 
four  or  live  drams  of  oil  of  chenopodium 
in  a  gelatin  capsule  and  follow  imme¬ 
diately  with  a  quart,  of  raw  linseed  oil, 
by  way  of  the  mouth.  The  horse  should 
be  starved  for  36  hours  before  adminis¬ 
tering  the  medicine,  as  doing  so  makes 
the  drug  more  certainly  effectual.  It  is 
a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  give  a 
horse  a  capsule  unless  a  mouth  speculum 
and  balling  gun  are  used.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  break  the  capsule. 
If  you  can  employ  a  veterinarian  for  the 
work  he  should  also  put  the  horse’s  teeth 
in  order,  as  inability  perfectly  to  masti¬ 
cate  feed  also  tends  to  make  a  horse  thin 
and  weak.  Dentistry  is  necessary  in  an 
adult  horse,  as  sharp  points  form  on  the 
molar  or  grinding  teeth,  next  to  the 
cheek  above  and  next  to  the  tongue  below. 
The  points  lacerate  the  tender  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  or  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  tongue,  and  make  it  pain¬ 
ful  for  the  horse  to  chew  feed. 

The  purpose  of  giving  the  capsule 
containing  oil  of  chenopodium,  and  follow¬ 
ing  immediately  vvith  a  full  dose  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  is  to  drive  out  round  worms 
which  are  yellowish-white  in  color, 
pointed  at  each  end  and  six  inches  or 


more  long.  These  are  the  commonest 
worm  of  the  horse  and  inhabit  the  small 
intestines.  The  capsule  treatment  will 
also  be  likely  to  rid  the  horse  of  pin 
worms  which  live  in  the  large  intestines 
and  rectum  and  when  numerous  also  cause 
more  or  less  emaciation.  They  are  most 
injurious,  however,  in  that  they  irritate 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  rectum  and 
cause  the  horse  to  fret  so  that  he  does 
not  get  the  full  good  of  his  feed  and  they 
also  make  him  kick,  paw,  and  stamp  in 
the  stable  at  night,  and  rub  the  tail 
when  given  the  opportunity. 

Blood  worms,  which  are  like  tiny 
shingle  nails,  being  square  cut  at  one  end 
and  pointed  at  the  other,  are  most  in¬ 
jurious,  being  true  blood-suckers,  and 
are  much  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  than 
round  worms  or  pin  worms.  They  enter 
the  mesenteric  arteries  of  the  intestines 
and  cause  dilatation  of  their  walls.  Colts 
are  most  affected,  and  often  succumb, 
when  poorly  fed. 

If  you  cannot  employ  a  veterinarian 
mix  together  two  parts  of  common  salt 
and  one  part  each  of  dried  sulphate  of 
iron,  tartar  emetic,  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  powdered  fenugreke,  by  weight.  Of 
the  mixture  give  the  horse  one  table¬ 
spoonful,  night  and  morning  for  one 
week,  mixing  the  medicine  in  dampened 
oats  and  wheat  bran;  then  stop  giving 
the  powders  for  10  days  when  they  may 
be  given  again  for  another  week.  The 
iron  in  the  mixture  will  somewhat  dis¬ 
color  the  teeth,  but  that  does  no  harm 
and  will  soon  pass  off. 

The  iron  and  other  drugs  tend  to  kill 
the  worms  in  the  intestines  so  that  none 
may  show  up  in  the  manure  which  is 
somewhat  darkened  in  color  by  the  iron. 
When  the  capsule  containing  oil  of  cheno¬ 
podium  is  given  and  followed  by  the  large 
dose  of  oil.  however,  worms  may  be  found 
in  the  feces  for  10  days  or  more. 

Feed  the  horse  a  mixture  of  whole  or 
crushed  oats  and  one-ninth  part  of  wheat 
bran,  by  weight.  Of  the  mixture  allow 
the  animal  one  pound  for  each  100 
pounds  of  body  weight,  in  three  feeds, 
as  a  day’s  ration.  Slightly  increase  the 
allowance  when  the  horse  works  hard 
and  correspondingly  decrease  it  when  he 
is  idle.  Allow  a  similar  amount  of  hay. 
giving  most  of  it  at  night.  Carrots  would 
also  be  beneficial.  Add  ear  corn,  in  cold 
weather  or  when  the  work  is  very  hard. 

A.  s.  A. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $9.00ft?10.00 

Medium  .  7.75ft?  9.00 

Common  .  6.00ft?  7.75 

Steers,  1.100  to  1.300.  good .  8.75<®10.00 

Medium  .  7.25ft?  8.75 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good .  7.50ft?  8.50 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00ft?  7,50 

Cows,  good  .  5.25ft?  6.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00ft?  5.25 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . . .' .  2.25ft?  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  5.50ft?  0.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.50ft?  5.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  eli .  9.50ft?12.00 

Medium  .  6.50ft?  9.50' 

Cull  and  common  . .  3.00ft?  6.50 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  eh .  6.00ft?  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00ft?  6.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160.  good  and  ch. . .  ,$8.35ft?$8.60 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200.  good  and  ch .  .  .  8.45ft?  8.60 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch..  8.30ft?  8.60 
Hvy  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch..  8.00ft?  8.40 
l‘kg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  6.25ft?  7.00 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch....  8.00ft?  8.50 
SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $7.00ft?$8.50 

Medium  .  5.75ft?  7.00 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  5.50ft?  7.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.25ft?  5.75 

Ylg.  wetli.,  90  to  110,  med  and  cli..  3.25ft?  5.50 

Ewes,  90  to  120.  med.  and  ch .  2.50ft?  3.75 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  2.25ft?  3.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com .  1.00ft?  2.50 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  bskt..  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in. 
Baldwins,  .$1.35  to  $1.40;  few.  $1.50:  Wealtliies, 
$1.10  to  $1.15;  Kings.  $1.25  to  $1.40;  U.  S. 
Utility  and  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.  Baldwins,  $1.25 
to  $1.35;  U.  S.  Utility.  214-in.  Baldwins,  $1  to 
$1.25:  unclassified,  2Vi-in.  R.  I.  Greenings.  75c; 
Fa.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.  Rome  Beauties,  $1.50; 
N.  J.,  unclassified,  214-in.  Delicious,  $1.75  to 
$1.90;  Del.,  unclassified.  214-in.  Staymans,  $1; 
bu.  boxes,  Mass.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  214-in.  Baldwins, 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  R.  I.  Greenings,  90c;  boxes. 
Wash.,  all  sizes,  extra  fancy,  Delicious,.  $2.50 
to  $2.65;  fancy  Staymans,  $1.90;  C  grade  Spit- 
zenbergs.  $1.60  to  $1.65;  cabbage.  N.  Y.,  Danish 
Seed,  bulk.  bbl..  $1.50  to  $2;  100-lb.  sacks,  75c 
to  $1;  90-lb.  sacks,  65  to  75c;  carrots,  N.  Y., 
bu.  bskt.,  washed,  50  to  75c;  100-lb.  sacks, 

rough,  85c:  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crls.,  rought,  best, 
$1.75  to  $2:  poorer,  low  as  50c;  cranberries,  25- 
lb.  boxes.  N.  J.  Howes,  $3  to  $3.15;  grapes, 
N.  Y.,  12-qt.  bskt.,  Concords,  50  to  60c;  kale, 
Ya..  bu.  bskts.,  75  to  80c;  lettuce,  Ohio,  h.li., 
10-lb.  bskt.,  GO  to  65c;  mushrooms,  l’a.,  3-lb. 
bskt..  best,  90c  to  $1;  poorer  low  at  25c; 
onions,  U.  S.,  No.  1,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  50-lb. 
sacks,  yellows.  40  to  50c;  Indiana,  50-lb.  sacks, 
whites,  75c;  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  90c  to  $1; 
parsnips,  N.  Y..  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  $1;  potatoes, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  Maine  Green  Mountains,  120-lb. 
sacks,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  100-lb.  sacks.  $1.90  to 
$2;  N.  Y..  120-lb.  sacks,  whites,  $2.25  to  $2.30; 
Idaho,  100-lb.  sacks.  Russets.  $2.25;  Texas, 
Bliss  Triumphs,  bu.  hpr..  No.  1,  $2.25  to  $2.50 
50-lb.  sacks.  No.  1,  $2.25;  No.  2,  $1.75;  Fla., 
Bliss  Triumphs,  bu.  hprs.,  No.  1,  $2.25;  No.  2, 
$2.25;  sweet  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  N.  J.,  bu. 
liprs.,  yellow,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  poorer,  low  as 
$1.75;  Del.,  bu.  liprs.,  yellows,  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
poorer  low  as  85c:  Mil.  bu.  bskts.,  yellows,  fair 
condition,  $1  to  $1.25;  N.  C..  bu.  bskts.,  Porto 
Ricans,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  Ohio.  li.h..  8-lb. 
bskt..  med.,  $1.75  to  $2;  large,  $1.35  to  $1.50; 
turnips,  N.  J.,  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  60  to  90c; 
Christmas  greens,  holly,  case,  $3  to  $4:  wreaths, 
doz..  $1  to  $1.10;  laurel,  50-yd.  bundles,  $2  to 
$2.25. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  7-8. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club ;  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.Tan.  7-9. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn,  annual  meeting,  Worcester, 
Mass, 

Jan.  8-10.  —  Delaware  Poultry  Show, 
Armory,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Jan.  14-16.  —  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-18. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  19-23. — Florists’  short  course  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  21.  —  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society.  Assembly  Parlor,  Capital,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  Farm  banquet  in  evening, 
at  Aurania  Club,  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Jan.  21-22.  —  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Assn.,  South  Office  Building  Audi¬ 
torium,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R.  H.  Sudds, 
secretary,  State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  26.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  26-31. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  J.  Singer,  I*.  O.  Box 
447,  North  Side  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Feb.  3-6.  —  New  York  State  Grange, 
58th  annual  session,  State  Armory,  Olean, 
N.  Y. 

March  16-21.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 


Complete 

for 

6-Room 

House 


WAS 

$175 


NOW 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 
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J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Kitselman  ffence 


«»/r£ 

L 

FREE) 


^  Savings  Greater 

Than  ever  on  Farm,  Lawn,  Poultry  Fence  and 
Netting,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints. 
Roofing,  Baby  Chicks.  New  Copper-Blend  Steel  Wire, 
galvanized  with  99  92/100  per  cent  PURE  Zinc,  cuts 
fence  costs  In  half.  Money -back  guarantee.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service. 
Don't  delay!  Write  today  for  our  new  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

The  Good  Old  “Durtiams” 
oi  our  Forefathers 

“The  Farmer’s  Favorite  Breed  Today” 

Excel s  in  returning  profits  at  the  pail 
and  on  the  meat  block 

Learn  more  of  this  great  breed. 
Write  for  literature  to 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  World’s  Largest  Bull 

Glenside  Roan  Clay.  3,305  lbs.,  has  38  Milking  Shorthorn 
sisters  averaging  9,024  lbs.  milk  yearly.  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  produce  milk  and  beef  profitably.  They  have  the 
weight  when  sold  for  slaughter  that  stockbuyers  can  not 
talk  the  farmer  out  of.  Information  about  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  herds  of  150  breeders  in  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal.  28  months  and  30-page  illustrated  bull  primer, 
$1.00.  Trial  subscription,  6  months,  2.5c.  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Box  423,  Independence,  Iowa. 


Buy  Registered  Milking  Shorthorns 

Dark  Rad  Yearling  Bull,  fine  individual,  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice,  $180.  Dark  Red  8  moe.  Bull,  very  growthy,  sire’s 
dam’s  record  14,000  lbs.,  $100.  A  Nice  Dark  Red  Cow,  4 
yrs.  old,  freshens  last  of  February,  $175.  Well  Bred 
Heller  and  Bull  Calves,  2  weeks  old,  $65  each. 
VERNON  R.  LAFLER  -  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  V. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Offers  at  most  reasonable  prices 

from  Imp.  cows  Dill  I  C  Herd  fully  accredi- 
witli  good  records  LJ  w  lekw  tedand  blood-tested 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


EXCELLENT  GueftlSCy  BullS  FARMERS'  PRICES 

We  need  room  —  write  for  particulars. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  PULASKI,  N.  V. 

|  .%  DAIRY  CATTLE  A  | 

MARYLAND  HOLSTEIN  NURSERY 

nffpre  SX  Orntsby  Count,  bom  February  14th, 
l/l  ICO  1930.  His  sires  dam  has  22,618  lbs.  milk 
and  1,151  lbs.  of  butter.  His  dam  was  Maryland 
State  Champion  in  Class  C  and  her  dam  has  19.385 
milk  and  918  lbs.  butter.  His  six  nearest  tested  dams 
average  over  32  lbs.  butter.  He  is  an  Ormsby-Pontiac 
Cross.  Write  for  photograph  and  extended  pedigree. 
JOHN  M.  DENNIS  &  SON,  Riderwood,  Maryland 


HIGH  GRADE  TAn|mxr  aw m rm  FOR 

and  Registered  JLF dlTy  LOWS  SALE 

T.  H.  Tested  llolsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZI.OTKIN,  Pi, one  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


DOGS 

PROTECT  YOUR  pn|:„0  nniv  $ao  *°  $2®, Beagles $1 0 
PROPERTY  with  a  "mice  UUg  to$l5.  Red  Foxes  $15 
|  to  $85  aach.  .Male  Raccoons,  $10  to  $15. 

1  FINGER  LAKES  FUR  FARM  Groton,  New  York 

Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies 

UJacK  or  brown.  Males,  Females,  **.«><>. 

Oi  SOPER  •  -  Elizabethtown,  JN,  Y. 

BEAGLE  HOUND  PUPS 

6  mouths  old.  2  Females.  $10  each;  1  Male,  $15.  Ready 
to  start.  EDWIN  WELLS  -  Maybrook,  N.  Y. 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  RUI’S— Handsome 
^  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grova  City,  Pa. 

OCHER  SPAMEL  PI  PS — parti-colors,  from  first  class  reg. 
V4  stock.  Reasonable  puces.  C.  HO>ERT,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y« 

l  .%  SWINE  [ 

SUCCESSOR  BERKSHIRES 

Fall  1929,  Spring  1930  pigs,  both  sexes.  Dred  Gilts, 
woars  ready  for  service.  Immunized  against  hog  cholera . 

We  can  offer  dairymen  rare  bargains  in  Guernsey 
Bulls  ready  for  service  and  Bull  Calves.  Tuberculin 
Tested  and  Blood  Tested  for  contagious  abortion. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.),N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Owner  Jimmy  Dodge,  Manager 

REG.  DUROC  SWINES8 

F.  M .  Partington  A  Bon  -  MerrIBeld,  N,  Y. 

Registered  pn|an(l  Pk:na.  SOWS  —  BOARS  —  PIGS 
SPOTTED  ruianu-unmas  A.  M.  Kennel,*.  3.Hinty«raok.P> 

^HESTER  WHITE  DirC 
V/  AND  DUROC  rlllij 

High  Grnde  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $4.00  each 

C.  O.  1).  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459- W 

CHOICE  PIGS  aVr1^sers 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester — 8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites . $4.50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St„  Woburn,  Mass. 

|  .%  MISCELLANEOUS 

/GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prioes  on  Bulls  ready  for  service. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  Nr  Y. 

Genuine  Black  Raccoon  RE  stock ED 

New  London  Black  Raccoon  Fur  Farm,  New  London,  Ohio 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 

Want  A  ft" 1  TO  20  YOUNG  LAMBS  —  R.  Fuehrer, 
WlllllCU  123  Stockholm  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS  - 

WHITE  and  Sandy  Gray  Flemish  Giants,  Silver  Black 
Fox,  New  Zealand  Reds  and  Whiles,  Havanas, 
American  Blues, Chinchillas  and  Fit,  Blue  Eyed  While 
Beverns  and  other  varities  of  rabbits  from  registered 
parents.  Winners  at  Fort  Worth,  Madison  Square  and 
other  shows.  ADIRONDACK  HA1SIJ1T  FARM, 
Luke  Clear  Junction,  New  York. 


WHITE,  STEEL,  GRAY  KI.EJIlSn  WANTS  and  CIIINCHII.I. IS 
Pedigreed  Stork.  Green  Mountain  Rabbitry,  Montgomery  Ctr.,Vt. 


Rahhife  Z  <viinn!ip<J  Complete  descriptive  literature 

naODITS  Ot  OUppilBS  Albert  Fseey.  Jr,  115-0,  Valle,Slrearo.H.» 

_ 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS  SPECIAL  OFFERING 

Of  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

at  reduced  prices  to  make  room  in  winter  quarters 

20  bred  yearling  heifers  of  the  finest  breeding.  30  unbred  heifers  from  our  best  cows. 

13  bred  yearling  unregistered  commercial  heifers,  the  kind  for  Baby  Beef  production. 

50  unregistered  commercial  heifer  calves  of  1930. 

Registered  bull  calves  of  1930  that  can  be  grown  out  for  next  year’s  service  and 
some  yearling  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

Address  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
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^MACHINE 


Own  a  SHAW  DU-ALL 
Tractor.  It’s  the  handiest 
all-around  worker  you 
ever  saw.  Just  the  thing 
for  estates,  golf  clubs, 
small  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  suburban  places, 
fruit  farms,  nurseries, 
parks  and  poultry  farms. 
Plows,  harrows,  _  discs, 
furrows,  seeds,  cultivates, 
harvests ;  mows  lawns, 
cuts  tall  weeds,  rakes  and 
hauls  hay ;  saws  wood, 
runs  washing  machines, 
concrete  mixers,  onion 
graders,  feed  grinders,  corn 
shelters,  water  pumps, 
churns ;  does  hauling,  etc. 

Does  Work 
of  5  Men 

This  handy  tractor  saves 
time,  money  and  labor.  Is 
light  and  sturdy.  Easy  to 
run.  Costs  but  3  cents  an 


hour  to  operate — runs  4  to  8  hours  on  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  gasoline.  Pays  for  itself  in  one  season. 

SHAW 


GARDEN  TRACTOR 


is  equipped  with  depen¬ 
dable  Briggs  and  Stratton 
engine.  Air  cooled.  Both 
walking  and  riding  types. 
Has  tool  attachments  for 
its  many  uses.  Patented 
tool  control.  Gauge  wheels 
regulate  cultivating  depth. 
Handles  adjustable  in 
height  to  suit  man  or  boy. 
Runs  3  miles  per  hour  on 
light  work.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  throughout 
the  U.  S.  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

Handy 

Reverse 


Gear 


DU-ALL  Tractors  can  be 
equipped  with  our  Handy 
Reverse  Gear  Attach¬ 
ment.  Makes  it  easy  to 
work  among  roots  and 
rocks  where  much  back¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  Has  two 
or  four  speeds  forward  as 
desired.  In  low  gear  it  does  deep  mold- 
board  plowing  and  other  heavy  work. 

Reliable  Jilly  Hitches 

Every  SHAW  DU-ALL  Garden  Trac¬ 
tor  is  arranged  for  jiffy  hitches  mak¬ 
ing  it  easy  to  change  tillage  tools, 
mowing  attachment,  etc. 

Paev  Tprmc — You  can  get  a 
1  Cl  “lsSHAW  DU-ALL 

on  time  payments.  Payments  so  easy 
that  many  are  actually  paying  for 
their  DU-ALL  as  they  earn  it  out  of 
the  money  saved  and  the  profits  made 
with  it. 

Write  For  FREE  Book 
and  10-Day  Trial  Offier 

Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below.  We’ll  send  you  FREE 
the  DU-ALL  Tractor  Catalog  and 
the  new  “Truck  Grower’s  Man¬ 
ual.”  Two  books  you  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without.  Both  filled 
with  interesting  photographs  and 
useful  information.  We’ll  also 
send  full  details  of  our  10-DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER.  Use  your  SHAW 
DU-ALL  10  days  at  our  risk. 

Mail  coupon  now! 

SHAW  MFG.  CO. 

4701  Front  Street.  Galesburg,  Kansas 
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SHAW  MFG.  CO. 

4701  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 

Please  send  me  FREE  DU-ALL  Tractor  Cata¬ 
log,  “Truck  Grower’s  Manual,”  and  10-Day 
Trial  Offer. 


Name 


Address 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Sheep  at  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show 

Livestock  exhibits  at  the  1931  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg,  Janu¬ 
ary  19  to  23,  will  include  approximately 
350  head  of  sheep.  A  large  part  of  the 
■exhibit  will  consist  of  100  fat  lambs 
shown  by  4-H  club  members  of  Centre, 
Clinton,  and  Northampton  counties. 
Cheviots,  Hampsliires,  Shropshires,  and 
Southdowns  will  be  entered  by  the  young 
shepherds. 

Adult  flockmasters  will  show  sheep  of 
the  four  breeds  already  named  and,  in 
addition,  Oxfords,  Dorset,?,  Tinoolns, 
Cotswolds,  Leicesters,  B-type  and  C-type 
Merinos,  and  Rambouillets.  At  least  20 
counties  will  he  represented  by  outstand¬ 
ing  representatives  of  their  flocks. 

P.  C.  MacKenzie,  superintendent  of 
livestock  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  will  judge  the  mutton  breeds  and 
the  club  lambs.  John  Liles,  a  breeder 
of  Delaine  sheep  in  Ohio,  will  pick  the 
prize  winners  in  the  five  wool  sheep 
classes.  Mr.  MacKenzie  also  will  judge 
the  medium  wool  exhibits  and  Idles  will 
award  the  prizes  in  the  fine  wool  division. 

Sheep  are  an  important  and  growing 
industry  in  Pennsylvania.  This  will  be 
a  good  opportunity  to  see  breeds  being 
raised  in  a  practical  way  in  the  State. 


Vermont  Notes 

For  three  years  we  have  been  living 
about  30  miles  from  a  railroad,  in  any  one 
of  three  directions.  This  sounds  like  a 
tale  of  the  Far  West  or  Far  North,  rather 
than  Southern  Vermont. 

Perhaps  some  may  recall  my  writing 
of  the  havoc  done  by  the  flood  of  1927  to 
the  West  River  Railroad  and  when  we 
read  the  first  train  since  then  would  make 
a  trip  over  the  track  December  1,  I  think 
most  of  us,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
breathed  a  prayer  for  a  safe  trip. 

It  ere ta inly  seems  good  to  hear  the 
cheerful  whistle  and  the  running  of  the 
train,  but  regular  train  service  has  not 
begun  yet,  as  there  are  stretches  where 
the  old  bent  rails  must  be  replaced  with 
new  ones  now  that  the  train  can  bring 
them. 

This  railroad  was  built  50  years  ago. 
Just  imagine  the  difference  in  transpor¬ 
tation  between  then  and  now.  Then  the 
train  replaced  the  four  and  six-horse  or 
ox  teams  used  for  freighting  but  now  the 
trucks  and  bus  line  have  served  us  well, 
besides  the  private  autos. 

The  open  season  for  deer  came  in  No¬ 
vember  bringing  about  as  many  hunters 
as  usual  and  about  20  bucks  were  shot  in 
town.  Three  bears  have  been  shot  in 
town  also  this  Fall,  and  others  have  been 
shot  or  trapped  in  adjoining  towns.  In 
the  southern  part  of  our  county  (Wind¬ 
ham)  a  500-pound  black  bear  was  shot 
during  deer  season — quite  a  bear  for  its 
species.  It  was  the  largest  ever  report¬ 
ed  in  our  section,  I  believe,  and  it  took 
six  men  to  drag  him  out  to  where  they 
could  load  him  on  a  truck. 

Partridge  or  ruffed  grouse  are  protected 
at  all  times  now,  but  rabbits  are  numer¬ 
ous.  Pheasants  are  protected  yet  and 
are  slowly  increasing,  but  not  enough  to 
damage  crops.  They  are  certainly  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  are  rather  shy,  and  are  more 
often  seen  early  in  the  morning. 

It  is  snowing  a  bit  tonight,  maybe  we 
shall  have  a  white  Christmas  after  all, 
but  the  eaves  are  dripping.  Snow  left 
us  in  February,  so  we  have  had  10  months 
of  bare  ground  this  year.  Mercury 
dropped  to  10  degrees  minus  one  night 
but  it  rained  the  next  day  and  has  been 
a  warm  Fall. 

We  had  homemade  hulled  corn  and 
milk  one  stormy  day.  It  was  a  delight 
to  the  small  boys  as  I  had  not  hulled  any 
before,  for  a  long  time,  just  my  lack  of 
thriftiness,  I  suppose,  and  it  wasn’t  such 
a  big  job  either  to  hull  a  big  kettle  full 
and  have  enough  for  two  big  meals  for 
six  of  us.  As  to  fruit,  vegetables  and 
meat,  it  seems  to  me  almost  a  disgrace 
not  to  have  fruit  for  about  nine  months 
of  the  year,  some  varieties  of  apples 
would  keep  even  later  than  ours  in  an 
ordinary  farm  cellar.  Strawberries  come 
in  June  and  from  then  on  there  is  a  steady 
succession  of  fruits.  It  is  comparatively 


easy  to  have  one  Aregetable  besides  pota¬ 
toes  every  day  in  the  year.  Spring 
brings  artichokes  and  parsnips,  dande¬ 
lions  and  various  greens,  while  beets  will 
keep  till  new  ones  are  ready  and  I  have 
eaten  Winter  squash  (not  canned)  in 
May.  Cabbages  are  an  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem  in  storing.  Ours  are  usually  spoiling 
in  February.  But  a  pot  of  parsley  and 
chives  gives  us  green  things  growing. 

Milk  shippers  do  not  have  skim-milk 
to  start  baby  pigs,  and  I  know  many 
farms  carrying  over  20  cows  where  no 
meat  is  raised  except  chickens.  “It  is 
cheaper  to  buy.”  Nevertheless  most  farm¬ 
ers  in  our  little  town  raise  one,  two  or 
three  pigs  and  we  eat  our  own  ham,  saus¬ 
age  and  bacon.  Few  raise  ducks,  geese 
or  turkeys.  Some  day  we  may  be  brave 
enough  to  try  turkeys. 

When  we  began  farming  if  there  was 
a  bee  on  the  farm  it  would  chase  Jack 
into  the  house,  but  now  they  almost  never 
bother  him.  He  has  lost  his  fear  of  them 
and  again  some  day,  we  may  have  our 
own  honey.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


Ridding  Pet  Stock  of  Fleas 

Several  years  ago  you  published  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  ridding  cats  and  dogs  of 
fleas.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  olive 
oil  or  sweet  oil  mixed  with  something 
very  strong  smelling.  A  few  drops  was 
put  on  the  head  of  the  animal.  I  have  a 
puppy  and  a  cat  both  covered  with  fleas. 

New  York.  h.  e.  r. 

The  mixture  of  oil  and  some  strong¬ 
smelling  substance  was  not  prescribed  by 
the  veterinary  editor,  nor  do  we  know  of 
such  a  prescription.  It  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  prove  effective  for  removing  or  de¬ 
stroying  fleas  of  a  cat  or  dog.  The  para¬ 
sites  infest  all  parts  of  the  body  and  put¬ 
ting  medicine  on  the  animal’s  head  could 
not  prove  effective. 

That  treatment  was  doubtless  suggest¬ 
ed  by  someone  who  believed,  as  many  do, 
that  vermin  have  to  travel  to  the  animal's 
nose  once  or  twice  daily  to  obtain  water 
or  moisture.  An  old  plan  of  treatment, 
to  rid  cattle  of  lice,  was  to  apply  blue 
ointment  (mercurial  ointment)  to  the  poll 
of  the  head,  to  poison  the  lice  on  their 
journey  to  the  muzzle  of  their  host. 
Mercurial  ointment  is  effective  as  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  lice  and  fleas,  but  it  is  a  dead¬ 
ly  poison  and  will  kill  an  animal  that 
licks  it  off.  Cattle  often  have  been 
killed  by  such  poisoning,  as,  when  turned 
loose,  they  lick  the  ointment  from  one 
another's  bodies  or  lick  it  from  their  own 
skin.  It  would  not  do  to  apply  mercurial 
ointment  to  a  cat  or  dog  as  the  poison 
may  be  absorbed  and  kill  the  animal  and 
would  also  prove  poisonous  if  licked  off. 

A  safe  treatment  for  either  a  eat  or 
small  dog  or  puppy  is  to  dust  the  infested 
parts  of  the  body  with  freshly  ground 
pyrethrum  and  then  wrap  the  animal  in 
a  large  towel  for  10  minutes.  Afterward 
give  the  coat  a  thorough  brushing  and 
combing,  preferably  out  of  doors.  Repeat 
the  treatment  when  seen  to  be  needed 
and  provide  the  eat  or  dog  with  a  new, 
clean  sleeping  place.  Sprinkle  flowers 
of  sulphur  freely  in  the  bed,  before  put¬ 
ting  in  the  straw  or  other  bedding  mate¬ 
rial.  Another  good  and  safe  method  of 
treatment  is  to  wrap  the  eat  or  puppy  in 
a  large  towel  on  which  spirits  of  camphor 
has  been  sprinkled  and  keep  it  covered 
for  10  minutes.  The  fleas  migrate  to  the 
towel  in  a  numbed  condition ;  then  the 
towel  should  be  immersed  in  boiling 
water. 

When  treating  a  cat  or  puppy  with 
pyrethrum  powder  or  spirits  of  camphor 
it  is  well  to  stand  it  on  a  large  square 
of  white  paper,  to  catch  vermin  that  fall 
from  the  body.  Afterward  the  paper 
should  be  burned.  It  is  also  safe  to  tub 
a  dog  in  a  warm  solution  of  coal-tar  dip, 
made  and  used  according  to  directions 
given  by  the  manufacturer.  An  adult 
cat  may  also  be  so  tubbed,  but  is  unruly 
and  somewhat  difficult  to  handle  in  tlie 
bath.  Tubbing  should  not  be  done  in 
cold  weather.  a.  s.  a. 


“I’m  very  tired,”  said  the  lady  at  the 
head  of  the  supper  table,  one  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning.  “You  should  not  be,”  said  her 
minister,  who  had  been  asked  to  the  eve¬ 
ning  meal,  “you  haven’t  preached  two 
sermons  today.”  “No,”  said  the  lady, 
absent-minded,  “but  I  listened  to  them.” 
— Toronto  Globe. 


Greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  tank  heaters. 
Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16  hours  on  one  gallon  of 
kerosene.  No  sparks,  ashes  or  smoke.  Heating 
chamber  entirely  under  water,  no  heat  wasted. 
Guaranteed.  Save  feed— pays  for  itself  repeatedly. 

EMPIRE  N0N-FREEZABLE  HOG  WATERER 


Heavy  galvanized  iron  —  70-gallon  capacity.  Oil 
burner  directly  under  trough — guaranteed  not  to 
freeze.  Keeps  water  warm  at  a  small  cost.  Keeps 
hogs  healthy— fatten  faster  on  the  same  feed. 

We  also  Manu-  FARMER  AGENTS 

fa /'fur*  Pnrtahlp  wanted  in  every  locality.  Special 
ci  „0naD,e  offer  to  farmers  willing  to  show 
omoke  Houses  Heater  and  Waterer  to  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  Write  at  once  for 
prices  and  special  offer.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  factory. 

Empire  Tank  Heater  Co. 
131  N.  7th  St.,  Washington,  la. 


Were 
you  among 
the  “profit” 
class  this  year  — 
witli  a  full  silo  of 
rich  succulent  food  for 
reducing  milk  costs?  Or 
must  your  cows  extract 
milk  this  winter  from 
expensive  icy-cold  field 
fodder  of  low  food  value. 

Don’t  pass  another 
season  without  a  silo. 
Ask  us  at  once  about 
our  new 


Price  Protection  Guarantee 


giving  you  benefit  of  lowest  prices  of 
the  year.  Cash  or  time  payment.  Ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Rib-Stone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos,  Metal  or  Tile  Silos, 
“GLOBE”  Wood  Silos.  Ask  for  money¬ 
saving  facts,  carload  savings,  winter 
discounts.  Write  today. 


Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp. 
Box  410,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


THE 


UNADILLA 

is  the  most 


practical  silo 


It  represents  the  high¬ 
est  development  in 
wood  stave  silos.  Cures 
and  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Provides  great¬ 
est  safety  and  conven¬ 
ience  in  use.  Gives 
owners  largest  return 
on  their  money. 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  ask 
about  discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted.  Also  makers  of 
tubs,  tanks,  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Rny  G  TTnaHiiln.  N..  Y. 


.  @ 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


STORM-PROOF 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing— twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  mado  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Ce¬ 
ment  Stave.  Send  lor  free  catalogs. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept,  q  Frederick,  Md. 
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j  The  Fanner  | 

I  His  Own  Builder  | 

:  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

S  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  Z 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  jS 

For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

triiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmii; 
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Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

Two  things,  not  heretofore  noticed, 
have  called  my  attention  to  changing 
times.  One  is  the  very  small  feed  doors 
plaeed  upon  these  modern  heaters.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  makers  think  that  wood  burn¬ 
ing  is  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past  but 
they  are  wrong.  The  boys  and  I  cut 
some  rock  maple  in  the  ravine  and  man¬ 
aged  to  get  it  up  to  the  house  through 
the  drifts,  but  sad  experience  taught  me 
to  saw  the  blocks  very  short  and  split 
the  chunks  real  .small  or  else  they  would 
never  go  through  the  feed  door  on  our 
heater.  Old  timers  thought  they  were 
being  cheated  if  they  bought  stove  -wood 
loss  than  18  inches  long  but  18-inch  wood 
would  never  go  through  these  feed  doors. 
Now  you  take  a  hard  maple  knot,  pack 
just  a'  little  soft  coal  around  it  and  the 
evening  is  spent  in  warmth  and  comfort. 
We  intend  to  cut  much  more  during  the 
holiday  vacation. 

The  other  thing  which  marks  a  radical 
change  is  the  virtual  disappearance  of 
the  English  sparrow.  A  few  years  ago 
flocks  of  hundreds  stayed  around  all 
Winter  keeping  warm  by  invading  the 
barn  eaves  and  sundry  nooks  and  corners. 
They  even  roosted  with  hens  when  my  old 
hen  house  still  existed  with  all  its  holes 
but  this  Winter  I  have  seen  only  a  dozen 
or  two  and  these  vanished  with  the 
terrible  Thanksgiving  blizzard.  They  were 
welcome  to  eat  with  the  hens  so  long 
as  they  were  here,  and  still  believe  that 
they  did  much  good  in  eating  orchard 
pests  especially  during  the  Winter.  I 
found  many  an  egg  cluster  and  many  a 
cocoon  which  had  been  rifled  and  gave 
the  sparrows  credit  along  with  credit  for 
eating  many  weed  seeds.  Their  tracks 
on  fresh  snow  revealed  them  going  from 
weed  to  weed  helping  themselves. 

This  financial  depression  brings  many 
things  to  light.  Our  local  church  is  busy 
collecting  food  and  clothing  for  the  city 
poor,  as  we  are  entirely  a  rural  township 
with  not  a  village  within  our  borders. 
As  a  member  of  the  township  board  it 
became  my  duty  this  week  to  help  in¬ 
vestigate  a  plea  for  food  from  one  of 
our  foreign  born  farmers  who  is  hoeing 
a  hard  row.  He  is  on  the  great  flat 
which  once  was  a  swamp  before  drainage 
ditches  were  dug  so  he  raises  only  pep¬ 
permint  and  sugar  beets.  Mint  oil  sells 
very  low  and  sugar  beets  did  not  do  much 
on  acount  of  drought  so  he  took  all  his 
Summer  earnings  to  pay  interest  on  the 
mortgage  and  was  left  facing  Winter 
with  eight  little  children  and  very  little 
to  eat.  We  allowed  him  a  weekly  credit 
at  a  nearby  country  store  and  shall  try 
to  got  him  a  job  in  town  so  that  he  may 
become  self  supporting  for  the  Winter. 
A  friend  writes  that  I  am  probably  not 
busy  now  that  the  Summer  is  over.  Oh 
nof  Not  at  all  busy,  just  pruning  grapes 
every  day  until  it  is  too  dark  to  see, 
just  attending  to  my  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  township  board,  just  filling  an 
order  for  a  long  article  for  a  local  daily 
for  the  New  Year  edition,  just  keeping- 
up  a  correspondence  with  friends,  made 
through  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  from  Maine  to 
California,  from  Wisconsin  to  Florida, 
just  racing  with  Winter  to  get  my  trees 
all  pruned  before  Spring,  not  at  all  busy, 
von  see,  but  I  long  ago  discovered  that 
plentv  work  and  the  physical  ability  to 
do  that  work  is  the  one  secret  of  content¬ 
ment. 

Calvin  found  a  red  bossy  in  the  barn 
this  morning,  a  real  Durham,  red  all 
over  with  not  a  spot  so  _we  shall  have 
milk  again  for  hungry  children.  May  I 
wish  all  of  our  great  family  the  best 
of  good  things  during  the  New  Year. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  b.  reber. 


Aberdeen- Angus  Annual 
Meeting 

The  figures  presented  by  Secretary 
Tomhave,  of  the  American  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  Breeders’  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting,  show  total  applications  for  regis¬ 
try  received  during  the  year  were  10,852 
compared  with  10.792  for  the  same  period 
in  1929.  Transfers  recorded  were  8,182 
or  an  increase  of  11.6  per  cent  over  1929 ; 
117  new  members  joined  the  association 
during  the  year.  These  new  members 
are  located  in  30  different  States.  Iowa 
heads  this  list  with  17  new  members; 
Illinois  is  second  with  14 ;  Tennessee 
third  with  13 ;  and  Kentucky  fourth  with 
10  new  members. 

The  number  of  new  breeders  to  whom 
purebred  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle  were 
transferred  for  the  first  time  was  1,742 
compared  with  1,404  in  1929.  Seventy- 
eight  breeders  recorded  25  or  more  cattle 
during  the  year  compared  with  63  for 
1929.  Congdon  &  Battles,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  headed  this  list  with  254,  Hartley 
Stock  Farm,  of  North  Dakota,  was  sec¬ 
ond  with  207  head  recorded.  Twenty-six 
public  auction  sales  were  held  during  the 
year  by  individual  breeders  or  as  con¬ 
signment  sales.  A  total  of  1,389  cattle 
were  sold  in  these  sales  at  an  average  of 
.$202  per  head. 


raised  400  out  of  410  .  .  . 


GROWING  MASH 
A  carefully  prepared  feed 
used  in  conjunction  with 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed. 
Meets  every  need  of  the 
growing  bird.  Feed  dry,  in 
self  feeders 


CdftefkndM, 

LAYING  MASH 
Rich  in  protein  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  Hens  clean  it  up 
because  of  its  appetizing 
flavor.  Has  produced  un¬ 
usual  records. 


QQ%  SUCCESS  is  what  Edward  M.  Long,  of  Orrington,  Maine, 
/  O  reported  from  using  Eshelman  Chick  Starter  and  Chick  Feed. 
And  this  was  the  percentage  after  twelve  weeks. 

“I  have  used  your  feed  entirely,  and  the  results  have  been  ’way  above 
expectations.” 

One  good  record  might  be  an  accident.  But  when  thousands  of  such 
letters  come  in  from  North,  South,  East  and  West  it  proves  to  us  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  use  the  best  ingredients,  to  proportion  and  mix 
most  carefully,  to  farm-test  every  single  feed. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  our  revised  1931  Poultry  Book?  It  tells  in  detail  of 
the  successful  handling,  housing  and  feeding  of  your  flock.  A  good  re¬ 
minder  of  many  things  you  already  know,  but  so  easily  forget.  A  copy 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  The  attached  coupon  will  also  bring  any  other 
books  you  may  wish. 


Since  184.2  four  generations  of  the  Eshelman  family  have  been 
in  the  feed  business.  The  men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for 
you  are  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge ,  an 
interest ,  a  pride  to  their  work — which  produces  better  feed . 


CdfieimaH* 


SCRATCH  FEED 
An  excellent  grain  supple¬ 
ment  for  the  laying 
mash.  Scatter  in  lit-  S 
ter  and  make  the  / 
birds  work  for  it.  /  v 


/A? 
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f  4^  ILLUSTRATED 


BOOK 

f  cP'  on  hatching , 
y  <$-  housing ,  care  and 

/  ff  feeding  of  poultry. 

/  _ 

xV  Send  FREE  book  on 

.cfy 


□  hens  □  cows  □  horses  □  hogs 


(address) 
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PARKS 


BRED -TO 
LAV 


ROCKS 


EGGS,  CHICKS  AND  YOUNGSTERS  AT  1918  PRICES 

PROVING  that  we  are  willing  to  stand  our  honest  share  of  this  world-wide  readjustment.  Parks’ 
Strain  is  the  World’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  BARREL)  PLYMOUTH 
1  ROCKS.  They’ve  been  carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  EGGS  and 
STANDARD  QUALITIES  by  the  Parks’  since  1889. 

SOME  RECORDS  they’ve  made— 148  eggs  in  148  days.  Lots  of  300  eggers  up  to  329 
in  a  year.  Pullets  laying  at  91  to  120  days  of  age.  Customers  report  flock  averages 
up  to  271  and  profits  per  hen  per  year  ranging  up  to  18.09.  Winners  in  over  40  lay¬ 
ing  contests.  ASK  about  extra  hatching  eggs  and  chicks 

GET  all  the  facts  about  a  new  offer  we  are  now  making.  Just  drop  a  postal  card  in  the  mail  and 
ask  for  our  free  catalog  and  complete  information  that  fully  describes  this  remarkable  offer. 

Lower  prices,  higher  quality  and  extra  hatching  eggs  and  chicks  with  every  order  make  this 
the  outstanding  value  of  the  season. 

EVERY  MATING  now  headed  by  males  from  Official  Laying  Contest  R.  O.  P.  Hens. 

Write  for  catalog  today.  J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


C  H  1C  KS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  about  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  neeato  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy 
terms  plan — $lper  100  books  your  order.  Wo  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  Btout.  healthy  chicka 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests— Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel.  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


•f  ft  P  YTD  ft  PUIPIfC  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1  or  before. 

IU  CAInH  vnluno  Send  only  $1  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when 
chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled  for 
color  and  egg  production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices — 

50  100  500 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.50  $10.00  $48.75 

Barred,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  O.  Reds,  Anc .  6.50  12.00  58.75 

Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wvan.,  Buff  Orps.  and  Black  Min.,  .  7.00  13.00  63.75 

Heavy  mixed,  10c;  J.  B.  Giants,  16c.  _  _ _ 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  COLUMBUS  GROVE, 


type. 


1000 
$95.00 
1 15.00 
125.00 

OHIO 


This  Guarantee 
Protects  Your  Invest¬ 
ment  in  Lord  Farms 
Grade-A  Chicks 


For  the  fourth  season,  we  guar¬ 
antee  Lord  Fa  r  m  s  Grade-A 
Chicks  to  pay  better  than  any 
others  you  can  buy;  otherwise, 
we  will  refund  the  difference  in 
price  paid.  Our  Chicks  simply 
must  make  good,  or  we  will. 

Write  for  famous  Lord  Farms 
Year  Book,  FREE,  also^special 
Bulletins  on  Poultry  Keeping, 
written  by  men  who  have  made 
poultry  pay. 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen,  Mass, 


gh  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


VMAArkifflre  1°  free  chieks  with  each  100 
*  reevniCKS  if  orderia  placed  before  March 
Egg  production  brad  into  our  birds  for  years.  Some 
^•apnested.  Send  for  Big  Catalog-.  Illustrated  in  colors. 
Tells  all  about  chicks  and  turkeys.  Write  today  tor 
money  saving  priced. 

,T.  W.  Osaege  Hatchery,  15  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  Oe 


CHICKS— Guaranteed  to  Live 

Write  for  details.  You  can’t  lose.  Pure-bred  stock. 
Pedigreed  and  trapnested  foundation  breeders. 

10  EXTRA  CHICKS  With  Each  100  Ordered  Before  March  1st 

Prices  right.  Write  for  literature  and  poultry 
bulletin. 

Cooperative  Hatching  &  Breeding  Co.,  Bx  1 24, Tiro, Ohio 


White  Rock  Chicks  ioOEWITHAEARLYOROERS 

Flocks  Headod  By  200-286-Egg  Pedigreed  Males 

Winners  of  five  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true 
to-type  specimens,  Ohio  accredited.  Blood-tested* 
Livability  guaranteed.  Catalogfree.  Cockerels  for  sale. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  -  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns— Rocks  -  Reds — Wyandottes— Anconas 
Minorcas — Orpingtons—  Brahmas-  Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  lozv  prices 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
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EXTRA  Egg  Profits 

♦ 

Free  Book  Tells  How 

♦ 

If  your  hens  are  only  average  layers  figure  out 
how  much  extra  money  you’d  make  if  you  had 
birds  that  laid  200  to  300  eggs  a  year.  Figure 
it  out  on  an  average  yearly  price  of  50c  a  dozen. 

That  EXTRA  profit  is  ALL  profit  for  it  costs 
no  more  to  feed  and  keep  HEAVY  layers  than  it 
does  average  layers. 

Poultrymen  who  are  making  real  money  are 
raising  the  famous  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  These  birds  lay  300  to 
300  eggs  a  year.  And  there’s  no  guesswork 
about  it.  The  trapnest  records  prove  it. 

Bigger  egg  profits  can  be  yours  if  you  start  a 
flock  of  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREED  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  You  can  do  it  either  with  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  or  baby  chicks.  Remember  each  egg 
and  each  chick  is  the  product  of  birds  whose 
yearly  egg  record  is  300  to  300  eggs. 

Write  for  the  Willgerodt  Leghorn  Book.  It’s 
full  of  valuable  information  and  it’s  FREE. 

WILLGERODT  BROS.  SAUfeS 


MOSS  FARM  REDS 

CHICKS  .  .  EGGS 

TRAPNESTED  -  22nd  Year  -  PEDIGREED 


All  Breeders  are  100%  free  of  B.  W.  D.  by 
State  test,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  all  from  our 
own  stock.  Our  pen  is  leading  all  heavy  breeds  at 
N.  Y.  egg  laying  contest,  laying  97%  standard  eggs 
in  eleventh  week.  This  egg  size  means  dollars 
where  pewees  mean  only  cents.  Customers  are 
growing  98%  and  over  of  all  chix  bought,  you 
can’t  buy  better  chicks. 

You  should  place  sour  order  at  once  and  get 
the  early  order  discount,  chicks  and  10  wlc.  old 
pullets.  Have  a  splendid  lot  of  breeding  males  to 
offer  at  reasonable  prices. 

Broiler  chicks  hatching  every  wk.  at  $17.00  per  100 
Our  new  Catalog  is  sure  to  interest  you,  FREE 

MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

/  Formerly  WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM! 

Y  No  change  In  ownership  or  management  ) 


OWN  A  PROFIT  BREED- 

FREE  Catalog  Tc//s  Hots 


all  las 


[  paoDUCTlOR 

aottos 


Send  for  the  beautiful  Catalog  in  colors 
that  describes  Daugherty’s  Five  Special 
Production  Breeds,  pedigreed  male  birds 
head  our  flocks.  Ten  Extra  Chicks  with 
early  orders.  Quality  that  puts  more  profit 
into  your  pocket  at  no  higher  cost  to  you. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY  Write  Box  122 


SHELBY  HATCHERY  ' Shelby  Ohio 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  tree  range  selected 
stock  any  week  after  February  2nd,  at 
$14  per  100— $67.50  per  500— $130  per  1000. 
4%  discount  on  early  orders.  10%  books 
order.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 

at  lower  prices.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  New  Hampshire  Reds 
the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes.  Large 
tvpe  Leghorns  and  anconas.  For  prices  and  catalog  write 

SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Severs  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hanson  and  Tancred  Strain — Chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks 
and  pullets.  Catalog  and  prices  on  request. 

Severs  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Mary  Severs,  Prop.,  Milford,  N.  J. 


I  CIA1IQ  CADHQ  Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
LCTwIO  r  HlHTlO  heavy  producing  breedeis, 
»»  |  mg  blood  tested.  Write  for  special 

ll  I  IV  discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davisvllle,  R.  I. 


Anolilu  PliinLo  White  Leghorns  10c:  Reds.  Barred 
yuailly  UlHCKS  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas  12c;  Black  Giants  18c:  Heavy  mixed  lie: 
Light  mixed  9c;  3%  discount  for  cash  with  order  be¬ 
fore  Feb.  1.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  LEGHORNS  and  DIRECT 
PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS.  Baby  chicks  8c 
and  up.  Order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Gedarhurst  Wr&E™-  Chicks  ^ovInfaV- 

Send  for  booklet,  Cedariiurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dcpt.T,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


A  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

'  \  PR  squabs  selling:  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raisedtin  1 

\  month.  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48  p. 
\  book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

vXy  \  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

205  H  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 


Marketing  Connecticut 
Turkeys 

The  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  making  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  help  in  the  marketing  of  prod¬ 
ucts  grown  in  the  State,  and  there  is 
probably  no  single  enterprise  which  has 
attracted  such  ready  acceptance  by  the 
general  public  as  the  marketing  of  Con¬ 
necticut  native  fancy  turkeys.  Although 
the  movement  has  been  under  way  little 
more  than  a  year  leading  turkey  grow¬ 
ers,  are  finding  it  decidedly  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  market  their  dressed  birds  ac¬ 
cording  to  official  State  grades  identified 
with  the  New  England  Quality  Label. 

The  practice  of  marketing  New  Eng¬ 
land  turkeys  on  a  graded  basis  backed 
by  official  State  inspection  was  intro¬ 
duced  just  prior  to  Thanksgiving  last 
year.  Its  ready  acceptance  by  the  public 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
consumers  are  able  to  identify  the  gen¬ 
uine  native  bird  and  better  still,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  selecting  the  top  grade  of  native 
bird  is  made  much  easier.  Misrepresen¬ 
tation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  grow¬ 
ers  are  able  to  capitalize  on  their  ability 
to  put  the  best  turkey  on  the  market  that 
it  is  possible  to  purchase. 

The  number  of  graded  turkeys  in  New 
England  lias  been  somewhat  limited 
which  may  partly  account  for  the  satis¬ 
factory  price  returns.  While  high-class 
western  birds  were  selling  retail  from  35 
to  40  cents  per  pound  the  local  growers 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  native  graded  birds  at  60c  per  pound 
retail  and  50c  per  pound  wholesale.  The 
demand  was  so  great  that  many  of  the 
local  growers  in  spite  of  the  increased 
number  of  birds  in  the  State  oversold  on 
the  Thanksgiving  market  and  there  were 
less  Connecticut  native  fancy  turkeys  for 
the  Christmas  trade  this  year  than  a 
year  ago. 

S.  McLean  Buckingham,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  Connecticut  turkey  producers 
urged  them  to  build  their  business  on  a 
sound  foundation  so  that  their  industry 
might  continue  to  expand.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  expansion  of  Connecticut’s 
turkey  program  depends  upon  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  quality  requirements,  a  fair 
price  consistent  with  high  quality  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  program  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  larger  producers. 

Food  for  Parrot 

Occasionally  I  see  articles  about  par¬ 
rots  and  how  to  feed  and  care  for  them, 
many  of  them  advise  just  one  or  two 
kinds  of  feed.  How  would  they  like  to 
be  confined  in  a  cage  and  year  after  year 
having  such  a  limited  choice  of  diet? 
We  have  a  parrot  that  is  29  years  old, 
never  has  been  sick  at  any  time,  he  has 
a  large  square  cage  with  several  perches, 
dish  for  water  and  one  for  coffee,  always 
kept  fresh  and  full,  and  all  kinds  of 
food.  He  can  look  over  dining  table  and 
ask  for  what  lie  .wants,  his  choice  is  pea¬ 
nuts  and  eggs  cooked  any  way  and  meat 
and  potatoes  and,  in  fact,  everything  we 
have  that  he  will  eat,  his  caage  is  always 
open  and  he  is  out  of  and  on  the  cage 
much  of  the  time.  He  is  a  very  fluent 
talker,  and  appears  to  use  judgment  about 
his  talk.  I  think  if  people  knew  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  parrots,  they  .would  allow 
them  more  liberty  and  a  larger  choice  of 
food.  It  must  be  a  dreary  life  for  one 
confined  to  a  cage  with  one  or  two  articles 
of  diet.  H.  c.  s. 

New  York. 


Select  Breeding'  Turkeys  Now 

Montcalm  Farm’s  strain  of  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys  are  heavy-set.  tliick-fleslied.  early-  v 
maturing,  easy -fattening,  hardy,  vigorous 
birds.  Correct  color  markings,  prolific  layers. 
We  can  furnish  unrelated  liigh-class  toms 
and  hens  from  Montcalm  Farm’s  strain. 

Get  Montcalm  Farm’s  turkeys  for  next 
year’s  breeding  flock. 

MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Box  L,  Phoonixvillo,  Pennsylvania 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SSHfE1  COPPER  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Champion  Buff  Rock’s,  Light  Brahmas,  38  years  breed¬ 
ing.  J.  C.  CLIPP  &  SON,  Bx  N,  Campbellsburg,  Ind. 


Reid  Turkey  Farm 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 
No  Blackhead  lor  20  Years 


Bronze  TURKEYS  from  Grand  Champion  Tom  at 
Eastern  States,  1930.  Elsie  Ilalloek,  Washington  Depot,  Ct. 


Geese  &  Turkeys 


—  All  varieties  —  (free  plio^o-* 

Willet  Randall,  Ark  Farms,  Ho.  Creek,  N  Y) 


IQene&Chicks 


OUR  NEW  PRICE  POLICY 

A  CHICK  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
A  PRICE  FOR  EVERY  PURSE 

We  are  now  booking  Specialty-bred  Chicks  for  Spring 
delivery  at  new  low  prices.  S.  White  Leghorns,  It.  I. 
Reds,  Barred  and  White  Itoeks,  also  cross-bred  broiler 
and  roaster  strains.  Write  for  new  Catalog  and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  v,nEdi5SX»,an.  j. 


YIIDILCVC  ES  BEN  SHADE’S  Champion  Bronzs 
I  UnlltlO  Strain.  Free  folder.  RONKS,  PA. 

British  Columbia  r.  o.  p.  leghorns  —  barred 

ROCK  CHICKS.  Robert  Smith  Hatchery,  Nassawadox.'a. 


48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

Regular  3-year  subscription,  $1,  offers  1  extra  year  if 
you  return  $1  with  this  advertisement  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultryman.  4-A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


REDWING  Stops  Cannibalism  (?.  G-  Kooks,  Sidney,  N.  ¥• 


BARRON 


WHITE  The  best  of  this  heavy 
LEGHORNS  producing  strain 

Write  today  for  profusely  illustrated  catalog 
10  EXTRA  CHICKS  with  each  100  ordered  before  March  1.  One 
dollar  down  books  order,  rest  C.O.D.  Our  stock  production 
bred  for  many  years.  Write  today. 

GALI0N  HATCHERY  S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  10  GALI0N,  OHIO 


UAMDTAN'Q  BLACK  AU|f*|f£  Healthiest,  hard, 
numri  VII  VLEGHORNvmuna  test,  greatest  lay. 
ers  and  payers.  Circular.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Bx  R,  Pittstown,  H.  J 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISL1P,  L,  I.,  H.  V. 


H  I  L  L  P  O  T 


BRANCHES : 
EASTON,  PA. 
FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
MORRISTOWN,  N. ), 


Now  is  the  time  to  adopt  a 
more  productive  program . 
Let  this  book  help  you . 

1  have  put  into  this  chick  book  the  gi»t 
of  nineteen  years’  experience— plain  fact* 
and  practical  *uggestions.  There  are  feed 
schedules,  rearing  charts,  house  plans, 
discussions  o|n  flock  management, 
schemes  for  intensive  production  —  all 
sound,  tested  information. 

The  great  money-making  possibilities 
of  the  Hillpot  Low-egg-cost  breeds  are 
also  shown,  with  many  examples  taken 
from  the  experience  of  my  customers. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  this  thought-provoking 
book  today. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  D  E,PT.  1 
FRENCHTOWN,  NEW^J  E  RSEY 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak 
ers.  “Bride  o’  Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable. 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 


Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Beds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  S,  Ransomville,  N.Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want - chicks. 


Narut ... 

Addrcst 

wmmmum 


THIS  YEAR^ 

TRY. 


The 

Extra  Eggs 

Ourcfiiclcs  lay  will  be  clear  profit 
to  you.  IO  leading  breeds,  12c 
and  up.  IOO%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postpaid, 
tv-'-"’  SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 

207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


WRITE 
FOR  OUR 
FREE 

CATALOG . 


ROCKS  ro«  BROILERS 

Massachusetts  Certified  —  that  means  every 
egg  from  my  own  flock.  100%  free  from 
Pullorum  disease — no  reactors.  Best  liv¬ 
ability,  greatest  profit.  Two  hatches  weekly. 

Chicks  for  January  shipment  20c;  for 
February  1-14,  21c,  in  thousand  lots. 
Larger  orders  at  special  prices.  Send 
for  circular. 

f*  f*nhh  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
RUIJliVi  VUUU  West  Concord,  Mass. 


Trurlow" 

Chicitx 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  tn«  give  you  a  book 
telling  about  wonderful 
egg  aud  meat  producing 
stock— about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Tell! 
how  to  control  coccidiosis 


Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  In*. 
Box  R-1  Chestertown,  Md. 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  White  Wyau- 
dottes,  Beds,  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  j  ears’  experience.  We 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  aud 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  earlj*  order  discount. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastie.  Pa. 


STRICKLE  R’S  SS.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks 


Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing*  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  U.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 
used ;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful.  Ex¬ 
tra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these  ma¬ 
tings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed— $14  per  100;  $41 
per  300;  $67  per  500;  $130  per  1000.  Also 
White  Bocks  and  Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  BoxR,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


AIT  A  I  ITV  »  A  DV  mirifC  from  our  special  se- 

IjUAUlI  DAD  I  IflUind  lected  breeders  with 
large  bodies,  well  developed  and  good  layers.  No  expense 
spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding  stock.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  improvingand  building  for  quality  that  produces 
the  best  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay  into  profit 
makers  for  our  customers.  Get  our  catalog  with  lower 
prices — it’s  free.  80IIOKN  liOliN’S  IIATCIIEKY, 
849  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  3-l<iOS 


Rnkn  Pkinlxo  Ohio  Accredited.  Best  purebred  stock. 
DaDy  unit; K&  Leading  breeds.  Personally  inspected  and 
carefully  supervised.  10  Extra  Chicks  per  100  if  or¬ 
dered  before  March  1.  For  best  quality  chicks  write— 

PAUL  GROSE,  Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Bx  590,  Findley,  O. 


a.  »  a  BARKER  IKICKS  also  hutching  eggs 
l.nlr.KS  S.O.iV.  LEGHORNS  Write  lor  prices. 
VllIVlIV  y,  (0,  Allen  Hatohery  Sc  l’onltry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

H.  &  Z.  BROODER  HOUSE 

Proper  brooding  means  profitable  poultry  raising. 
The  H.  &  Z.  Brooder  Houses  actually  pay  for 
themselves  by  mothering  the  weaker  members  of 
the  brood  that  ordinarily  die,  into  big,  healthy, 
profitable  chicks. 

Built  entirely  of  wood  by  skilled  mechanics, 
it  is  cold — draft — and — vermin-proof.  Scientific 
chimney  and  ventilator  provides  ventilation. 
Octagonal  construction  eliminates  dark  corners 
and  angles  and  allows  sections  and  roof  to  be 
matched  together  perfectly.  Wood  construction 
prevents  extreme  and  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Full  size  windows  admit  ample  sun¬ 
shine.  Koof  will  shed  water  for  years.  Durable 
paint  adds  to  the  appearance  and 
durability  of  the  house.  Shipped 
complete  with  roof  ventilator  and 
floor.  Starting  your  layers  properly 
means  greater  profits.  Write  for 
catalog  today. 

8-ft.  house  -  1  O-fl.  house  - 1  2-fl.  house 
*65.00  $80.00  $95.00 

llEKTELEIl  Jk  ZOOK  COMPANY, Belleville,  I’n. 


|Sa?nple(bpyfREI 

The  ONLY  Magazine  published  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  poultrykeepers  of 
New  England.  Edited  bv  Prof. Wm. 
C.  Monahan,  Mass.  Agricultural 
College,  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of 
specialist*.  Just  clip  this  advertise 
inent  and  send  with  your  name  aud 
address.  We’ll  mail  Sample  Copy 
free.  1  year,  50c;  3  years,  $1.00. 
SPECIAL  OFFER:  4  years. 
If  you  enclose  this  advertisement  with  $t.OO. 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 
4-A  Park  .Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Ohio  accredited  Chicks 


Big  discount  with  early  orders  j 

We  Ship  C.O.  D., 

—Catalog  FREE  . 
The  Bluff  ton  Hatchery  Co  | 

Bex  N  Bluffton,  Ohi» 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

FROM  B.  W.  D.  FREE  STOCK 

EVERY  CHICK  OF  OUR  OWN  BREEDING 
CERTIFIED — SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
.  HATCHES  TWICE  EACH  WEEK  BEGINNING  JAN.  15 

Write  for  Booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 

From  Trapnested-Blood  Tested  Stock 

Every  chick  a  product  of  our  own  flock. 
Certified— Supervised  and  Commercial  Chicks. 
Booklet  available. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Romig’s  S,  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Heavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  ail  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100%  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Velorlnarlan  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  QHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandoitss,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bt*rod  Rocks 

Write  for  Fall  and  'Vinter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

ilas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  B,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Feb..  Atarch,  and  April  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
Tom  Barron  S.  C.  'V.  Leghorns.  1 0.00  47.50  90.00 

They  are  two  of  America’s  heariest  producers  of  large 
White  Eggs.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


260-289-Egg  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2,500  two 
and  tiiree  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Bocks.  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

100-$12.00  500-$57.50  1000-S110.00 

SMITH'S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$12  per  100;  $110  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.F.  EWINC  lit.  1  McOLUItE,  PA. 


Barred  Rock 

Chicks 


Write  for  prices.  Open 
dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harringlon  Delaware 


Premium  Chicks  While  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week. 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  S,  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa, 


Barred  Rocks 


Blood  tested.  Cockerel*  $2.50-$8.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  $7  100.  A.  J.  DAY,  B.  8.  Auburn.  H.  V 
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Chicks  VS.  Rats 


J7VERY  drop  of  Gorton’s  Cod  Liver 
Oil  that  you  buy  is  tested  for 
vitamins  by  feeding  it  to  live  rats. 
The  oil  that  makes  them  grow  big 
and  strong  is  the  oil  that  will  make 
your  chicks  healthy  and  strong. 
Gorton’s  is  made  from  the  pick  of  all 
the  best  codfish  caught  by  America’s 
largest  fishing  organization.  Trial 
gallon  only  $2.45.  Send  no  money. 
Pay  the  postman.  If  Gorton’s  doesn’t 
satisfy  you,  we’ll  refund  your  money. 
Send  NOW.  Folder  free. 

GORTON’S  COD  LIVER  OIL  CO. 
Dept.  R-101,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

(Jorfon's 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

For  Poultry,  Livestock  and  Pets 
Contains  Most  Vitamins 


I  Metal  Brooder  House  of  I 

[controlled  heat  and  mois-[ 
|  ture.  Many  sizes.  Exclusive  | 
1  feature,  Ross  WallineFeed- 
lers  (see  arrow)  fill  outside,  I 
[feed  inside  —  windows  giv-| 
ling  light  in  trough. 

?oss  System  of  Poultry  Raising  saves  losses.! 
Write  for  full  information.  Buy  Now  —  P&y\ 
Later.  Choice  open  territory  for  agents. 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 
|ChecA  items  wanted.  320  Warder  St.| 

WES 


Chicks  grow  better  in  a 
BUCKEYE.  Most  substan¬ 
tial  Brooder  House  made.  Perfect 

_  ventilation,  no  sweating.  Satis- 

fpAT.  no.  i.»o.«T|  faction  GUARANTEED.  All 
sizes,  350  to  10,000  chicks.  Reasonable  prices  Easy  terms. 
Write  Today  for  Interesting  Book.  Agents  wanted. 
The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  14.  London.  O. 


IARGE  EGGG 

aaag  20  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 

OUR  OIIICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100#  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EISENRAUCH  FARMS  DE  NEW  ’  JERSEY 


20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS 


FREE^-rv,  CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest-pedigree  strains.  Rig 
type  Barron  Leghorns  Rig 
Egg  Layers.  Standard  bred 
Wyandottes,  Rocks.  S.  C. 

Reds.  Minorcas,  etc. 

Write  today-Get  our  big  CHIl-nb 
WE  SHIP  C.  O.D.  poultry  book  which  gives  ordered 
100  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  npfore  Mar  1st 
delivery  guar,  able  prices.  auore  mar. 

Established  30  years  Best  of  references.  Write  today. 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  OO,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Special  discount  allowed  until  February  1st. 
Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED 
BREEDER  TRAPNESTED 
EGG  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  HENS 
CHICK  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  EGGS 


CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  -  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tailored  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100#  delivery  truaranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  H-216,  Milford,  N.  J.  Earl  Woolf,  Owner 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders.  Price 
$110  per  1000.  Send  for  catalog— it’s  free.  Tells 
all  about  onr  great  egg-producing  Leghorns. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield, Pa. 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  LI  I  Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  v  n  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

SI  2.00  Per  1  00  S57. 50-500  SMO-IOOO 

prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed— Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  records  from  200-292 

<11  li'KS  from  R.  O.  P.,  certified  and  uncertified  hens. 
Pullorum  tested.  Leghorns  backed  by  16  years  breeding 
program.  GABRIEL’S  LEGHORN  FARM,  Odessa,  New  York 


Laying  Mash 

I  am  sending  you  the  mixture  of  my 
mash.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  400  lbs. 
cornmeal,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  200  lbs. 
flour  middlings,  200  lbs.  ground  oats,  50 
lbs.  meat  scrap,  50  lbs.  fishmeal,  50  lbs. 
Alfalfa  leafmeal,  50  lbs.  steamed  bone- 
meal,  10  lbs.  common  salt.  P.  G. 

This  is  a  good  mash  if  you  have  plen¬ 
ty  of  milk  to  feed  with  it,  about  all  that 
the  hens  will  eat.  Otherwise,  it  is  low 
in  animal  protein,  containing  only  one- 
twelfth  part  by  weight  of  meat  scrap  and 
fishmeal.  For  a  laying  mash,  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-fifth  part  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  about  right.  Milk  will  replace  the 
meat  scrap  and  fish  meal,  however,  if 
enough  is  fed.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  feed  whole  milk  with  cream,  since 
skim-milk  contains  what  is  most  needed 
and  the  fat  in  the  cream  is  worth  more 
for  human  consumption.  M.  B.  D. 


Rooster  Shakes  Head 

I  have  an  eight-months-old  rooster  that 
looks  and  eats  like  a  healthy  bird  but  I 
notice  he  goes  backwards  a  little  and 
shakes  his  head  as  though  he  wanted  to 
shake  something  off  his  wattles.  M.  w. 

This  cockerel  may  have  some  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  breathing,  like  a  drop  or  two  of 
fluid  in  his  nostrils,  that  he  is  trying  to 
shake  out  or  he  may  have  some  nervous 
disturbance  caused  by  intestinal  worms 
or  other  internal  irritant.  Open  his 
mouth  and  look  for  any  cankers,  or 
patches,  within  or  at  the  entrance  of  the 
windpipe.  If  found,  remove  them  with  a 
swab  and  touch  the  parts  with  tincture 
of  iodine.  Give  also  a  teaspoon  or  two 
of  castor  oil  mixed  with  a  teaspoon  of 
spirits  of  turpentine.  M.  B.  D. 


Hen  Changes  Color 

I  have  a  hen  that  looks  like  a  Plymouth 
Rock,  although  she  is  not  one,  but  the 
most  beautiful  hen  I  ever  saw.  She  will 
be  four  years  old  in  March  1931,  and 
has  always  looked  the  same  each  year 
until  now.  When  her  new  feathers  grew 
in  the  Fall,  her  head,  as  far  down  as  the 
bottom  of  the  large  golden  colored  ears, 
is  white.  There  are  no  other  white 
feathers  on  her.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  any  others  have  had  the  same 
experience,  and  also  what  strain  of  poul¬ 
try  answers  this  description. 

Maryland  subscriber. 

Our  thought  is  that  her  yellow  ears 
come  from  mixture  with  Mediterranean 
breed  blood,  the  red  and  white  mingling 
into  yellow.  The  experience  of  readers 
about  this  is  invited. 


Poultry  in  Greenhouse 

I  have  a  greenhouse,  100x21,  and  as 
the  cut  flower  market  is  so  poor  I  have 
not  grown  any  flowers  for  some  time. 
Would  it  do  to  go  into  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness?  I  have  been  told  you  cannot  keep 
poultry  under  glass.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  the  care  of  poultry.  A.  s. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  poultry  can¬ 
not  be  kept  under  glass,  provided  that 
the  building  is  wind  tight  and  sufficiently 
warm  for  the  birds,  though  all  glass  walls 
might  make  it  difficult  to  protect  the  fowls 
from  extreme  temperatures  on  cold  Win¬ 
ter  nights.  Doubtless,  however,  your 
greenhouse  could  be  fixed  over  for  poul¬ 
try  quarters  if  it  seemed  advisable. 

As  to  the  advisability  of  going  into  the 
poultry  business,  too  much  depends  upon 
circumstances  to  make  any  definite  advice 
practicable.  Just  now,  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  is  rather  hard  hit  by  low  prices 
and  there  will  probably  be  more  going 
out  than  coming  in.  What  the  future 
will  bring,  no  one  knows  but  the  man  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  business  and  competent 
to  manage  it  well  is  in  better  position 
to  withstand  a  depression  than  a  new¬ 
comer  who  has  the  business  to  learn  un¬ 
der  somewhat  discouraging  circumstances. 

M.  B.  D. 


Analysis  of  Laying  Mash 

What  is  the  analysis  of  the  following 
mixture  of  grain  as  to  protein,  fat,  fiber 
and  carbohydrates :  100  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
200  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  100  lbs.  pulverized  oats,  100  ibs. 
beef  scraps  50  per  cent  protein,  66  lbs. 
old  process  oatmeal,  17  lbs.  steamed  bone- 
meal?  This  is  for  a  laying  mash.  I  feed 
sprouted  oats  for  green  feed  and  for  hard 
grain  equal  parts  cracked  corn  and  wheat. 

Connecticut.  F.  N. 

The  mash  formula  that  you  give  shows 
an  approximate  content  of  14.8  per  cent 
protein,  42  per  cent  carbohydrates,  4.7 
per  cent  fat  and  4.8  per  cent  fiber. 

M.  B.  D. 


BABY  CHICKS  TO  BECOME 
PROFITABLE  LAYERS  MUST  BE 


BRED  TO  LAY 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  was 
the  first  commercial  hatchery 
to  use  the  public  egg-laying  compe¬ 
titions  to  test  their  layers  for  heavy 
egg  production.  The  results  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  sending  entries 
to  all  of  the  leading  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  is  now  our  regular  policy  and 
part  of  our  breeding  program. 

The  3,000  birds  on  our  breeding 
farm  are  not  only  descended  from 
hens  with  large  official  records,  but 
part  are  also  trapnested  under  the 
rules  of  the  New  Jersey  Record  of 
Performance.  The  egg-laying  qual¬ 
ities  of  Kerr  chicks  from  this  an¬ 
cestry  are  4irmly  fixed.  They  are 
bred  to  lay. 

In  1929-30  competitions,  Kerr 
Chickeries  had  seven  pens  of  White 
Leghorns,  seven  pens  of  Barred 


Rocks  and  four  pens  of  R.  I.  Reds 
in  official  contests.  In  these  com¬ 
petitions,  Kerr  White  Leghorns 
made  records  up  to  304  eggs  in  365 
days.  Kerr  Barred  Rocks  made 
records  of  257  eggs  in  51  weeks. 
Kerr  R.  I.  Reds  made  records  up  to 
273  eggs  in  51  weeks. 

These  records  are  not  mere  flash¬ 
es,  for  the  Kerr  entries  have  been 
making  equally  good  contest  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  past  six  years. 

The  baby  chicks  you  buy  from 
Kerr  Chickeries  carry  the  same 
blood  lines  as  do  these  contest  win¬ 
ners.  They  are  BRED  to  lay — and 
are  available  from  stock  tested  for 
B.  W.  D.,  which  is  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  for  livability. 

Write  for  the  Kerr  new,  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  Chick  Book  and  prices. 
Sent  FREE  upon  request. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  J,  French  town,  N.  J. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton.  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 


E.  Syracuse/ N.  Y, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Danbury,  Conn. 

W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler  raisers 
Weaned  pullets  and  started  chicks 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Famous  thruout  the  country  for 
high  production,  vigor  and  size . 

11,000  breeders  give  us  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  Farm  in  » 
the  country.  Every  bird  is  government  tested  for  B.  W.  D.  40,000  chicks  are  raised  to 
maturity  annually  at  Redbird  Farm. 

The  livability  of  our  1930  chicks  was  a  record  breaker.  Customers  report  raising  98-100%* 
Buy  your  1931  chicks  from  our  260  egg,  trap-nested  strain,  guaranteed.  You  will  find 
these  chicks  more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you  can  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast,  matures  early  and  lays  large,  brown  eggs  that  will  win 

and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  IQ3 :  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  information  yours  for  the  asking 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


REDBIRD  FARM 

Hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 


Egg  size  is  stamped  into  Hoytv 

Accredited  White  Leghorns  so  strong  _  _  _ 

egg3  are  certain  when  you  get  chicks  from  us.  Write  for” our  beautiful 
illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story. 

10  Chicks  Free  With  Each  100  Ordered.^: Order  before  March 
lst.’’The  10  free  chicks  will  add  to  your  profits.  $1.00  down  books 
order.  Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get  them.  101  Main  St. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


po 


Good  Housing  Without  Carpentering 

Cheaper  Than  Home-Made 

A  snug,  warm  house,  properly  designed  for 
light,  ventilation  and  convenience  can  be  had 
ready-built  in  sections  for  less  than  you 
would  pay  for  the  materials  alone.  Write 
today  for  onr 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  Houses 

Shows  buildings  for 
small  and  large  flocks, 
priced  from  $10.00  up. 

E.G.  YOUNG  GO. 

85  DEPOT  STREET 
RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


MX 


pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 
10  “  “  ...  13.00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  breeders  right  here  cn  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island 
Red  Farm.  Every  breeder  blood-tested 
by  State  University.  You  can’t  go 
wrong  with  these  well-bred,  disease- 
free  Hubbard  Reds.  We  guarantee 
full  SATISFACTION  on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry.  Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

I  '  MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
JgJ  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  3,  1931 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


With  this  first  issue  of  the  New  Year, 
the  publisher  sends  greetings  to  its 
patrons  and  friends  arid  wishes  them  and 
theirs  health,  happiness  and  prosperity 
through  the  New  Year. 

I  hold  two  accident  policies  of  the 
North  American  Insurance  Company,  of 
Chicago,  Ill.  On  one  I  pay  a  premium 
of  $10 ;  and  the  other  $1,  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.  On  the  18th  day  of 
November  I  was  accidentally  hit  by  an- 
iron  bar  in  the  hands  of  another  work¬ 
man,  causing  an  injury  which  kept  me 
in  the  house  three  weeks.  I  sent  my 
disability  claim  to  the  company,  but  they 
reply  as  follows :  A  case  such  as  you 
report  does  not  come  within  its  (policy) 
benefits.”  Is  there  anything  that  can 
be  done  about  it?  george  e.  hover. 

New  York. 

Both  of  these  are  “limited'’  policies. 
That  is  to  say  the  company  is  respons¬ 
ible  only  for  disability  arising  under 
circumstances  specified  in  the  policy.  Few 
of  these  accidents  happen,  and  all  the 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  accidents  not 
specified  in  the  policy  are  not  covered. 
The  dollar  signs  and  the  big  black  col¬ 
umns  of  figures  lead  inexperienced  people 
to  believe  that  these  policies  are  great 
bargains.  In  addition  to  the  figures  and 
dollar  signs,  the  agents,  so  farmers  com¬ 
plain,  represent  that  the  policies  cover 
practically  all  accidents.  Actually  they 
cover  only  a  few,  mostly  of  travel,  and 
these  must  occur  in  a  particular  way 
such  as  by  the  wrecking  of  a  vehicle. 
The  dollar  policy  is  “limited”  to  a  few 
causes  of  accidents.  If  people  understood 
just  how  few  accidents  are  covered  in  it 
and  the  hundreds  of  injuries  that  are  not 
covered,  they  could  not  in  our  judgment 
be  sold  in  any  material  numbers;  If 
sold  to  farmers  under  the  representation 
that  they  cover  practically  all  farm  acci¬ 
dents,  when  so  sold,  they  become  petty 
swindles.  The  old  standard  companies  do 
not  write  these  “limited”  policies,  but 
they  do  write  $10  policies  that  cover  all 
accidents  everywhere,  that  are  plain  and 
easily  understood,  and  that  return  far 
more  than  the  “limited”  policies. 

In  the  above  case  nothing  can  be  done. 
Mr.  Hover  thought  he  was  protected  at 
$11  a  year,  but  he  did  not  understand 
the  possibilities  of  disappointment  in  a 
limited  insurance  policy. 

I  see  by  your  paper  that  some  scamps 
were  prosecuted  for  selling  worthless 
stocks  to  women  or  school-teachers  who 
saved  a  little  money,  and  lost  their  life 
savings  in  the  stocks.  Two  fellows  are 
operating  around  here.  They  have  been 
to  me  three  times  to  sell  oil  stock.  They 
claim  to  own  oil  wells  in  Oklahoma  and 
claim  I  could  make  10  to  12  per  cent 
on  my  money.  They  were  willing  to  take 
a  check  dated  in  advance.  I  did  not  buy. 
Then  they  went  to  a  friend  of  mine  and 
told  him  I  had  bought  a  large  block  of 
the  stock.  The  last  time  they  came  they 
wanted  to  sell  chain  bank  stock  par  value 
$50  at  $43,  which  they  claimed  would 
pay  7  per  cent.  They  said  that  they 
had  sold  stocks  to  women  around  here. 
lYhat  can  we  do?  T.  F.  H. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  correspondent  gave  the  best 
answer  to  his  own  question.  lie  did 
not  buy.  That  is  at  least  the  thing  not 
to  do.  We  hope  all  our  good  friends 
in  Orange  Conuty  will  follow  this  good 
example.  Sometimes  one  is  tempted  to 
suggest  a  watchdog  or  a  cowhide  boot. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  many  years  and  enjoy  reading  it 
each  week  more  than  any  other  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  that  I  take,  especially 
the  Publisher’s  Desk.  I  am  enclosing  a 
communication  received  during  the  past 
week  which  has  been  flooding  this  section 
recently.  It  may  be  an  old  scheme  to 
get  money  out  of  the  general  public,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  it. 
I  am  wondering  if  this  is  general  through¬ 
out  the  country  or  merely  in  this  locality. 

New  York.  h.  c.  s. 

The  Interstate  :News  Service.  New 
York,  sends  a  circular  letter  saying  they 
have  a  newspaper  item  concerning  the 
reader  which  he  will  be  interested  in 
and  which  will  be  mailed  for  50  cents. 
In  our  opinion  this  is  a  clipping  bureau 
scheme.  The  item  may  or  may  not  be 
of  interest  but  the  fifty  cents  must  be 
sent  in  advance.  Other  subscribers  are 
sending  in  the  same  circular  letter.  For 
ourselves  we  would  want  to  know  what 
Ave  were  to  get  before  parting  with  the 
half  dollar.  Don’t  buy  a  “pig  in  the 
bag.” 


As  an  advertiser  Ave  are  submitting  to 
you  the  folloAving  complaint  against  M. 
Leiinvald,  331  Greenwich  St.,  Ncav  York 
City.  This  man  came  through  the  county 
making  glittering  promises  of  higher 
prices  and  soliciting  trial  shipments. 
During  the  Avriter's  absence  a  trial  ship¬ 
ment  Avas  made  with  the  result  that  the 
check  draAvn  in  payment  has  several 
times  been  returned  protested.  On  the 
last  occasion  avc  refused  to  put  it  through 
the  bank  and  demanded  a  certified  check 
by  return  mail.  This  has  not  been  re¬ 
ceded.  A  letter  from  you  might  secure 
payment.  If  not,  publicity  might  help 
to  prevent  others  from  haAung  a  similar 
experience.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
several  other  producers  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  are  similarly  involved.  e.  a.  f. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  many  similar  complaints 
against  M.  Deimvald.  When  they  first 
came  in  Ave  Avrote  to  him  and  he  came 
in  promptly  with  assurances  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  take  care  of  the  accounts,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  a  partner  had  defrauded 
him  of  considerable  money  and  put  him 
in  a  bad  hole.  lie  paid  cash  for  the  pro¬ 
tested  checks  in  hand.  When  other  pro¬ 
tested  checks  came  in  he  promised  to 
make  payments  but  has  not  done  so.  We 
find  that  as  late  as  December  2  he  Avas 
soliciting  shipments,  and  this  iu  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  failure  to  take  care  of  the 
protested  checks  and  accounts  makes  it 
necessary  to  publish  this  history  for  the 
protection  of  shippers  in  general. 

I  had  been  trying  for  six  months  to 
get  the  pedigree  for  Avhicli  it  only  took 
you  one  week.  You  certainly  have  the 
influence  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
your  service  is  greatly  appreciated.  Your 
paper  is  a  great  help  and  inspiration  to 
me  from  a  business  standpoint.  The 
first  items  that  I  read  are  under  the 
heading  “Publisher’s  Desk.”  That  is  one 
correspondence  course  that  teaches  a  les¬ 
son,  “How  to  save  money  by  not  invest¬ 
ing  in  get-ricli-quick  schemes.  E.  n.  s. 

NeAV  Jersey. 

Not  always  can  Ave  get  as  prompt 
action  as  in  this  case.  Often  Ave  are 
able  to  iron  out  little  difficulties  Avithout 
much  delay,  but  sometimes  it  takes  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  again  even  our  best 
efforts  fail.  Such  spontaneous  .apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  small  service  is  an  encourage¬ 
ment. 

C.  F.  Mayer,  Inc.,  205  W.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Ill.,  promise  to  send  my 
employment  record  to  one  hundred  large 
corporations  for  a  year  or  until  I  haATe 
a  desirable  position.  They  say  they  can 
get  me  a  job  in  the  United  States  or 
South  America.  The  entire  fee  is  only 
live  dollars.  h.  n.  d. 

New  York. 

We  referred  to  this  scheme  in  a  pre- 
A'ious  issue.  It  is  the  old  advance  fee 
proposition.  You  can  send  your  oavu 
record  to  better  advantage  to  companies 
offering  work  for  which  you  are  qualified. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  you  will  get 
a  position,  but  your  money  will  not  be 
returned. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  re¬ 
leases  information  condemning  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  advertisements  that  appear  over 
an  individual  testimonial  as  an  alleged 
treatment  for  ailments  Avithout  the  name 
of  the  corporation  manufacturing  the 
treatment.  These  testimonial  advertise¬ 
ments  represent  the  individual  as  having 
nothing  to  sell  but  offer  the  method  of 
treatment  free  on  request.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  classes  this  as  false 
and  misleading  and  ordered  the  agency 
to  cease  and  desist  from  the  practice.  The 
Commission  presents  the  matter  for  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  the  public. 
Aside  from  the  misleading  advertising 
the  treatment  is  apt  to  be  harmful  to 
the  individual  and  AA'e  considered  such 
advertising  particularly  vicious. 

I  would  like  information  concerning 
Robert  L.  RockAvell.  of  the  Dayton 
School  of  Aviation,  Dayton,  Ohio.  He 
has  promised  a  good  paying  job  anywhere 
as  soon  as  he  thinks  me  capable  to  fill 
same  from  the  lessons  I  have  taken  by 
mail.  i.  m. 

Maryland. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  Aero¬ 
nautics  Branch,  advise  us  that  they  are 
authorized  to  inspect  and  rate  civilian 
schools  when  such  schools  apply  for  ap¬ 
proval,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Dayton 
School  of  Aviation  has  never  made  any 
such  application,  they  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  any  recommendation  as  to 
the  courses  offered  'by  this  school  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
rating  of  aviation  correspondence  courses 
since  the  regulations  require  actual  class 
attendance  and  class  room  demonstration 
facilities  and  equipment. 


•  •  »  “then  a  leAV  days 
loss  of  production  may  wipe 
out  a  month’s  profit  of  a  good 
milker,  take  no  chances  of 
decrease  or  stoppage  caused 
by  ills  or  injuries  to  the  udder 
and  teats.  Keep  Bag  Balm 
handy  for  all  such  emer¬ 
gencies. 

Bag  Balm  results  are 
achieA  ed  by  a  scientific  com¬ 
bination  of  refined,  medicated 
ointment  Avith  an  exclusi\re 
antiseptic  oil  Avhich  penetrates 
and  carries  the  medication  to 
the  seat  of  the  trouble,  pro¬ 
moting  rapid  healing. 

Clean  and  pleasant  to  use 
— cannot  taint  the  milk — this 
healing,  penetrating  ointment 
often  heals  betAA'een  milkings. 
Cuts,  scratches,  inflammation, 
caked  bag,  bunches  and  a  host 
of  troubles  may  be  forestalle  4 
or  ended  by  its  timely  use. 
Costs  little — -goes  a  long  way 
— has  many  home  uses.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied.  Valuable  32-page 
Coav  Book  FREE. 


Dairy 

Association 
Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  9-A 
Lyndonville 
l  Vermont 


vv 


VETERINARY 
ADVICE 

On  treatment  of  lameness,  injuries,  acute 
spavin,  growths  and  all  horse  ailments— 
new  50 i  hook,  84  pages,  handy  size,  clear 
type,  SENT  FREE.  Write  today. 

HORSEMEN  and  FARMERS 

Keep  KENDALL’S  handy 
for  lameness  and  other  horse 
troubles — acts  quickly  with¬ 
out  blistering  or  removing 
hair.  $1.25  and  65^  sizes  at 
druggists  or  postpaid  from 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

16  Main  St.,Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt. 

KEgE>3pAVIN 

Counter-  Irritant 


FOULf,  HOOF  ROT 

THItUXH  use 


A  DR.  N  A'V  L.O  a  PRODUCT 


.*  Easily  applied — Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or 
'  mailed  postpaid  $1.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS.  N.  Y 


HIPS! 


’**  EW  medicated 

'"‘'•WAX 

For  Hard  Milker#-^/ 
uruacu.  sore,  closed  or^^» 
id  id  or  teats.  Insert  9 

leave  in  between 
milkings  to  /AA  No 

heal.  metal 

parts  to  in: 

inro.  F 


jure.  Flexible  and^ — - - 

Easily  used  with  sterilized  oint- 
if^ATient  furnished.  To  prove  they  are 

P55r  t-i^^oest,  we  will  send  12  treatments  com- 
r^^^^^plete,  together  with  Antiseptic  Lubricant 
^‘on  receipt  of  25c.  with  druggist’s  name. 

beebe  Laboratories,  i.c. 

C-60  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


oore  Bros.  Purpul  Medicated 
Wax  Dilators  are  wonderful  for  teat 
troubles.  They  keep  the  teat  open  and 
hasten  healing.  And  they're  safe— 
contain  no  metal  or  wire  core.  Use  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers, 
after  removing  scabs  from  teat  tips, 
after  operating.  25c  a  Doz.;  5  Dor..  $1. 
at  your  dealer  or  direct,  postpaid.  Send 
for  a  liberal  supply  free,  also  catalog. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  10,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


NEWTON • S 


For  hortos,  •attla.  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition* 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Box  Q,  Tgl^dft!  QbJe 


Jkgmcv 

Split  the 
py PioOtsmthYbu 

I  am  now  ready  to  place  an  ambitious,  energetic 
man  in  charge  of  my  oil  agency  right  in  your 
locality.  I’ll  make  him  my  partner,  furnish 
everything  that’s  needed  to  do  a  big  business 
and  divide  the  profits  50-50  every  week.  I  have 
hundreds  of  men  with  me  now  on  this  basis 
—ready  for  a  hundred  more,  part  or  full  time. 
It  s  a  chance  of  a  lifetime — a  real  opportunity 
to  win  quick,  permanent  success. 

NO  INVESTMENT  OR 
EXPERIENCENEEDED 

On  my  square  deal  plan.  Wengard,  an  Ohio 
partner,  made  $430.00  for  his  share  in  one 
week.  Montgomery,  Iowa,  made  $216.00  first 
week  he  started.  You  too  can  make  big 
money.  No  investment  or  experience  needed. 
I’ll  show  you  .how.  Furnish  everything  free. 

EVERYBODY  BUYS  OIL 

It’s  a  great  business  —  something  doing  every 
minute.  You  simply  take  orders  on  Long 
Credit  Terms  for  nationally  known  lines  — 
Cen-Pe-Co  Motor  Oils  —  Quality  Paints  and 
Roofing.  We  ship  direct  from  nearby  ware¬ 
house  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week.  There’s  a  big 
business  waiting;  wherever  you  are.  No  matter  what  you 
are  doing  now,  how  young;  or  old  you  are,  if  you  ara 
willing  to  work,  follow  my  directions,  and  have  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  real  money,  I  can  guarantee  your  success. 

Ollirlr  for  this  chance.  Just  say,  "lam  in- 
**  xfllll.IV  terested  in  your  proposition,"  in  a 

letter  or  ona  postcard  and  give  name  of  County  in  which  you 
live.  Mail  it  and  I’ll  send  complete  particulars  by  return 
mail.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  ACT  NOWI 
I*.  T.  Webster,  General  Manager  n 

Central  Petroleum  Co.  CLEVELAND^  OHIO 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

’T’hete  book,  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  eacl 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe.  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass) 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  Massachusetts  State  Grange  held 
its  58th  annual  session  Dec.  11-13  at 
Springfield.  Among  the  propositions  ap¬ 
proved  were  the  State  supervision  nof 
roadside  stands ;  an  investigation  to  de¬ 
termine  why  New’  England  farmers  can¬ 
not  supply  all  the  milk  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  market  without  importing  western 
milk;  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  bill¬ 
board  advertising  along  public  highways; 
reaffirming  its  opposition  to  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  ;  advocating  the  organization  of  more 
co-operatives  for  the  retail  distribution 
of  milk;  favoring  the  wider  use  of  field 
days  by  the  Grange,  especially  for  the 
bovs  and  girls  of  the  farms. 

National  Grange  Lecturer  James  C. 
Farmer,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  of  his  State  at  the 
last  election.  Mr.  Farmer  formerly 
served  as  master  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Grange.  He  will  begin  his  legis¬ 
lative  duties  in  the  State  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  .Tan.  5.  Mr.  Farmer  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  National  Grange 
officials  and  his  hosts  of  friends  all  over 
the  Grange  realm  will  be  glad  of  his  pro¬ 
motion. 

Ir  his  annual  report  to  the  National 
Grange,  National  Lecturer  Farmer  an¬ 
nounces  that  he  addressed  meetings  in  the 
following  States  during  the  year:  Con¬ 
necticut,  Maine,  New  York,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Vermont  and  North  Carolina. 

The  annual  proceedings  of  the  National 
Grange  have  appeared  in  the  annual  jour¬ 
nal,  issued  within  a  month  of  the  first 
session’s  closing.  This  excellent  result 
is  largely  due  to  the  good  work  of  the 
National  Secretary,  Harry  A.  Caton,  of 
Coshocton,  O.,  under  whose  supervision 
the  journals  were  made  ready  for  the 
printer. 

Asked  how  Crary  Mills  Grange,  up  in 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  succeeded 
in  acquiring  a  fine  hall  worth  $10,000, 
with  a  membership  of  over  400,  and  a 
thriving  Juvenile  Grange,  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  replied  :  “Because  we  were  all  united 
and  all  pulled  the  same  way.”  That 
answer  of  a  dozen  words  contains  a 
world  of  meaning.  Many  an  enterprise 
has  succeeded  because  all  concerned 
“were  united  and  pulled  the  same  way,” 
and  many  other  plans  have  failed  because 
there  was  simply  a  lack  of  these  elements 
of  co-operation. 

Since  the  seventh  degree  was  first  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  National  Grange  in  1884 
the  degree  has  been  given  to  73,905  can¬ 
didates,  the  largest  class  being  the  one  at 
the  recent  Rochester  session,  when  11,125 
received  the  degree. 

Many  of  the  masters  elected  in  the 
State  Granges  recently  have  been  young 
men.  One  of  these  new  Grange  execu¬ 
tives  is  Foster  R.  Hardman,  master  of 
the  West  Virginia  State  Grange,  elected 
at  the  October  annual  meeting  of  his 
State  Grange.  Master  Hardman  is  but 
26  years  old.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  is  a  graduate  of  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  and  also  took 
additional  training  at  the  Augusta  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  at  Fort  Defiance,  Va.,  and 
at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
at  Pittsburgh.  He  has  also  served  as 
overseer  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Grange. 

The  amendment  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
National  Grange,  ratified  by  more  than 
the  necessary  two-thirds  of  the  State 
Granges,  and  providing  for  an  increase 
in  the  dues  of  the  State  Granges  to  the 
National  Grange,  took  effect  Jan.  1, 
1931,  according  to  the  proclamation  of 
National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber.  The 
former  rate  was  eight  cents  per  member 
and  the  new  rate  is  12  cents.  The 
amendment  was  ratified  by  26  State 
Granges  out  of  31. 

The  National  Grange  adopted  at  the 
recent  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  session,  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  National  Master  Taber  to 
provide  for  the  honoring  of  all  who  have 
been  members  of  the  order  for  50  years 
or  more.  The  action  also  provides  that 
these  honors  be  conferred  in  the  shape 
of  a  gold  medal  or  emblem,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  session  of  the  State 
Granges,  with  appropriate  ceremony.  It 
is  also  recommended  that  the  Pomona 
Granges  similarly  honor  all  members  in 
their  jurisdiction  that  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  25  years  or  over.  The  members  of 
50  years  or  more  are  to  be  designated  as 
Golden  Sheaf  members  and  the  25-year 
members  as  Silver  Sheaf  members. 

Among  the  veteran  members  of  the 
Grange  who  had  planned  to  attend  the 
National  Grange  session  at  Rochester 
was  Major  William  M.  King,  of  Balls- 
ton,  Va.,  who  is  in  his  99th  year,  but  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  decided  at 
the  last  minute  to  abandon  the  journey. 
Major  King  was  born  in  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  5,  1832.  If  the  National 
Grange  should  hold  its  1932  session  at 
Washington,  which  seems  likely,  Major 
King  may  have  the  opportunity  to  at¬ 
tend,  owing  to  the  short  distance  from 
his  home. 

The  New  York  State  counties  furnish¬ 
ing  300  or  more  seventh  degree  candi¬ 
dates  at  the  Rochester  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  were  Monroe,  608;  Wayne, 
531 ;  St.  Lawrence,  500 ;  Ontario,  433 ; 
Delaware,  416 ;  Washington,  406 ;  Steu¬ 
ben,  369;  Orange,  353;  Columbia,  323; 
Oswego,  319;  Wyoming,  315;  Senega, 
309.  Genesee  County  lacked  but  one  of 
the  coveted  300.  Delaware  won  lirst 
place  for  having  the  largest  percentage 
of  its  total  membership  in  the  seventh 
degree  class,  34  per  cent,  or  over  one- 


third.  Washington  County  came  sec¬ 
ond  with  23  per  cent,  Warren  County 
third  with  18  per  cent,  Wyoming  fourth 
with  17  per  cent,  Allegany  fifth  with 
16.7  per  cent,  Sullivan  sixth  with  15.3 
per  cent,  Livingston  seventh  with  14.4 
per  cent,  Otsego  and  Orange  were  tied 
with  12  per  cent,  Niagara  11.7  per  cent, 
Greene  11.5  per  cent,  Seneca  11.2  per 
cent,  Columbia  11.1  per  cent,  Wayne  11 
per  cent,  Ontario  10.9  per  cent,  and  Erie, 
Essex  and  Genesee  10  per  cent. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Supplies  of  produce  were  moderate  on  tlie 
Philadelphia  market  this  week,  demand  for 
most  lines  were  rather  slow,  with  most  of  the 
holiday  needs  tilled  early  in  the  week.  Most  of 
the  attention  of  the  trade  was  centered  on  the 
release  of  the  final  estimates  of  crop  production 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  condition  of  the  potato  crop  declined  some¬ 
what  during  Novemeber  and  the  estimate  is  now 
placed  at  301,090,000  bushels,  compared  with 
359,048,000  bushels  last  year.  The  market  con¬ 
tinued  dull  throughout  the  week,  with  prices 
holding  steady.  Maine  Green  Mountains  in  100- 
lb.  sacks  brought  90c  to  .$2  for  U.  S.  No.  1. 
Long  Island  stock  sold  at  the  same  price,  while 
Idaho  Itussets,  with  the  baking  stock  in,  sold 
at  $2.25  to  $2.35  per  10O  lbs.  N.  J.  Kedskins  in 
%-bu. -baskets  brought  75  to  85c,  while  street 
sales  of  Pa.  Round  Whites  were  mostly  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  100  lbs.,  with  the  duality  only  fair. 
The  condition  of  the  sweet  potato  crop  also  de¬ 
clined  slightly  during  the  past  month,  and  the 
final  estimate  on  Dec.  1  placed  the  crop  at  71,- 
154.000  bushels,  compared  with  84,521,000 
bushels  in  1929.  New  Jersey  has  about  the  same 
crop  as  last  season,  but  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  Virginia  have  much  smaller  crops.  Both 
Carolinas  have  crops  about  equal  to  those  of 
last  season,  but  Georgia  and  Tennessee  have 
crops  of  about  15  to  20  per  cent  less  than  in 
1929.  The  condition  of  the  market  for  sweet 
potatoes  was  rather  weak  this  past  week,  with 
only  the  best  N.  .1.  marks  moving  well.  New 
Jersey  %-bu.  baskets  sold  at  75c  to  $1  for  both 
yellows  and  reds,  while  bushel  hampers  of  New 
Jersey  yellows  sold  at  $1.30  to  $1.50.  Maryland- 
Delaware  yellows  were  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  hamp¬ 
er,  while  Virginia  yams  were  mostly  $1  to 
$1.10  per  hamper.  Root  crops  were  slow,  with 
beets  from  Texas  slightly  weaker.  Mushrooms 
were  in  heavy  receipt  and  the  market  was 
dull.  Best  whites  in  3-lb.  baskets  brought  00 
to  75c,  while  buttons  were  40  to  50e,  and  spots, 
fiats  and  opens,  25  to  40c.  Cranberries  were  in 
light  supply  and  the  market  steady.  Demand 
was  rather  slow  as  the  holiday  trade  was  filled. 
Cabbage  wras  in  moderate  supply  from  New 
York  State  and  the  other  late  States.  Demand 
was  slow  and  the  market  dull.  Most  sales  of 
Danish  stock  were  made  at  90c  to  $1  per  100 
lbs.  New  stock  from  Florida  and  South  Carolina 
was  in  fairly  liberal  supply,  demand  for  this 
stock  was  also  dull,  and  the  market  was  weak¬ 
er.  Fla.  %-bbl.  hampers  brought  $1.75  to  $1.85. 
Celery  v'as  in  liberal  supply,  demand  was  good, 
and  the  market  firm.  N.  Y.  State,  2-3  crts., 
sold  at  $1.75  to  $2,  while  Calif,  large  crates 
brought  $3.25  to  $3.75.  Lettuce  was  in  mod¬ 
erate  supply  and  the  market  for  the  best  offer¬ 
ings  was  firm.-  Calif,  crates  of  4  to  5  dozen 
heads  sold  at  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Onions  continued 
dull.  Spinach  was  in  liberal  receipt  from  Texas 
and  the  market  was  weak.  The  apple  market 
continued  dull,  with  demand  still  centering  on 
the  best  marks.  Bushel  Staymans  were  $1.75 
to  $1.85  per  bushel,  with  other  varieties  ranging 
from  $1  to  $1.50.  The  final  estimate  on  apples 
places  the  crop  at  a  figure  about  four  and  a 
half  million  barrels  over  that  of  last  year.  Al¬ 
most  the  entire  increase  is  found  in  the  crop  of 
Washington.  The  total  for  the  country  is  33,- 
723,000  barrels  compared  with  29,004,000  bar¬ 
rels  last  year. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Although  the  total  receipts  of  eggs  was 
heavier  this  past  week,  the  percentage  of  fancy 
whites  was  smaller  and  the  market  for  such 
was  steady  to  firm.  Total  receipts  equalled 
28,011  cases  compared  with  23.173  eases  the 
week  previous,  and  20.459  cases  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  1929.  The  demand  for 
the  best  fresh  eggs  was  active  and  the  market 
closed  %c  higher  than  a  week  ago  on  the  top 
grades.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sold  at  32  to  34c, 
while  fresh  firsts  were  mostly  28  to  30c.  Fresh 
seconds  moved  rather  slowly  at  22  to  24c,  while 
other  grades  remained  steady.  The  refrigera¬ 
tor  market  continued  to  drag.  Stocks  yet  in 
storage  are  about  twice  as  large  as  a  year  ago. 
Refrigerator  extra  firsts  sold  mostly  at  20  to 
22c.  while  firsts  were  17  to  19c  per  dozen. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  firm  with  stock 
selling  readily  at  the  prevailing  prices.  Fowls 
sold  at  23  to  24c,  for  fancy  colored,  while  Leg¬ 
horns  were  slow  at  10  to  15c.  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens  met  a  good  demand  and  the  market 
advanced  at  the  close.  Best  stock  brought  22 
to  25c,  while  poorer  stock  was  as  low  as  20c. 
Turkeys  moved  fairly  well,  in  fact,  much  better 
than  expected  earlier.  Most  sales  were  made 
at  34  to  3Gc.  Ducks  were  slow  at  18  to  23c, 
with  geese  rather  dull  at  18  to  20c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  the  best  quality  continued  firm,  with 
prices  holding  to  last  week’s  level.  Best  feed¬ 
ing  hay  was  quoted  at  $20  per  ton,  with  poorer 
grades  at  $23  to  $25.50.  Most  arrivals  were  of 
the  lower  grade  of  hay.  for  which  the  demand 
was  quiet.  Straw  was  barely  steady.  Rye  sold 
at  $12.50  to  $13.50  per  ton,  while  wheat  was 
mostly  $11  to  $12  per  ton.  .1.  M.  F. 


Frequently  a  philanthropist  is  one 
who  gives  it  away  when  he  should  be 
giving  it  back. — El  Paso  Herald. 


Auctioneering  learned  quickly— Enroll  now  for 

25th  January  term.  656  Auctioneers  Sayings  $1.00, 

leather  buUlld  $2.  American  Auction  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE  " 

IV.  KIER\A>,  Suite  100(1,  IX  West  42(1  St.,  New  York  City 


CTfii*  Col  a  The  Glenwood  Stock  Farm  ov 

*  a  •  w  looking  beautiful  Owasco  in  I 

heart  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  many  very  fine  buildings  a 
125  acres  of  productive  land.  For  particulars  wr 

F.  M.  COLWELL,  Auburn,  N. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Orchardist  to  work  on  share  basis. 
New  Jersey:  only  experienced  need  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  tractor  operator 
for  general  work  on  modern  dairy  farm :  send 
references.  NAKOMA  FARMS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer,  experienced  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  and  commercial  apple  orchard;  must  have 
reference  along  both  these  lines.  ADVERTISER 
9408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  Jersey  poultry  farmer  to 
raise  pullets;  high-grade  chicks  supplied.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN.  28  to  35,  for  typing,  record 
keeping  and  light  work  on  poultry  farm; 
cheerful,  Protestant  home;  North  Jersey;  ref¬ 
erences  and  interview  required.  ADVERTISER 
9474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  manager  for  dairy  farm 
near  Albany,  N.  Y. :  wife  to  board  help;  sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus.  ADVERTISER  9482,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  40,  desires  position  work¬ 
ing  foreman  or  herdsman;  life-time  experi¬ 
ences,  dairying,  stock;  go  anywhere;  references; 
state  wages.  Address  FARMER,  care  Belot,  32 
Lakeway  Drive,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Handy-man,  white,  44 
years  old;  good  home  rather  than  big  wages. 
HARRY  WILKINS,  R.  D.  3,  Vineentown,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  NURSE  wishes  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Swiss,  wishes  position,  experi¬ 
enced  milker.  HANS  ROTH,  Box  253,  Land¬ 
ing,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORK.  WRITE  FANNIE  LATHE, 
ITousa  tonic,  Mass. 


WANTED — Work  on  farm,  poultry  or  dairy, 
single,  experience,  reference.  M.  A.  YOUNG, 
R.  F.  D.,  Colrain,  Mass. 


COMPETENT,  CAPABLE!  mechanic  with  ability 
to  maintain  and  repair  all  buildings,  equip¬ 
ment  incident  to  estate  or  farm;  understands 
cattle,  horses,  poultry,  farming;  good  cowman 
and  teamster,  wants  position  as  chauffeur,  han¬ 
dyman,  mechanic,  cowman,  farmer,  gardener  or 
combination;  single,  own  tools,  go  anywhere; 
good  board,  wages,  comfortable  room  essential. 
ADVERTISER  9472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTS  work  on  poultry  farm,  good 
home  more  desired  than  high  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOMAN,  EXPERIENCED  in  all  branches  poul¬ 
try  business,  wants  full  charge  poultry  farm, 
1,000  layers;  send  full  particulars  to  ADA’EIt- 
TISER  9471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  10  YEARS  experience,  German, 
single,  31  years,  wishes  position  on  poultry 
plant  or  estate.  FRANK  MILLARCII,  273  AV. 
10th  St.,  New  York. 


GENERAL  FARM,  country  estate  manager, 
available  for  re-engagement;  exceptional 
training  and  record;  thoroughly  experienced  and 
proficient  in  the  various  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  construc¬ 
tion,  development,  organization  and  detailed  su¬ 
pervision  generally;  present  position  includes 
fifth  year  of  successful  operation;  the  premises 
may  be  inspected  and  employer  interviewed. 
MANAGER  OF  ALGONQUIN  MANOR,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  desires  work  poultry 
farm:  experienced  raising  chickens;  board, 
some  consideration.  ADA'ERTISER  9470,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  HIGH-CLASS,  single,  middle- 
aged,  long  experience  in  incubation,  brooding, 
etc.:  best  reference;  wants  to  lake  charge.  AD- 
VERTISER  947.3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEAV  ENGLAND  woman  desires  position,  ex¬ 
perienced  cook,  efficient,  capable  and  abso¬ 
lutely  trustworthy:  city  or  country,  New  York; 
reference.  ADA'ERTISER  9479,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  > 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


AVANTED  to  buy  farm;  send  full  details  to 
MARTIN  L.  O’HARA,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Farm  to  rent,  New  York  State,  200 
acres  for  dairy,  40-50  ties:  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  9442,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WATER-FRONT  farm  for  sale,  331  acres,  131 
acres  marsh  land,  130  cleared,  50  acres  tim¬ 
ber  land,  grow  any  kind  of  vegetables;  on  bard 
dirt  road,  2  miles  from  railroad,  church, 
school  and  highway;  has  four  settlements;  suit¬ 
able  for  stock  raising  and  poultry;  could  also 
be  made  game  reserve;  price  twenty  thousand. 
It.  U.  LeCATO,  Painter,  Va. 


WATER-FRONT  farm  in  Delaware  or  Mary¬ 
land  wanted  to  rent  with  option  to  buy.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  9445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  AND  fully  equipped  poultry  plant 
for  rent,  cash  basis;  must  be  experienced, 
married,  some  capital  and  car;  no  residence  on 
place;  Michigan.  ADVERTISER  9452,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A'illage  dairy-poultry  farms,  10  and 
20  acres:  two  fine  houses,  everything  modern. 
ADVERTISER  9457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  poultry  farm  in 
Central  New  Jersey  with  1.700  White  Leg¬ 
horns  of  good  laying  strain;  capacity  2,500;  will 
rent  only  to  experienced  ponltryman  with  suffi¬ 
cient  financial  responsibility.  ADA’ERTISER 
9403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Small  farm,  gas  station  on  site; 

cash;  what  have  you?  ADVERTISER  9462, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VINELAND  HOME,  poultry-garden  farm,  2)4 
acres,  all  good  land ;  main  State  highway,  good 
business  location;  new  modern  bouse,  5  rooms, 
bath,  electric,  gas.  fine  water,  garage,  poultry 
house  500.  electric  lighted:  terms.  B.  M. 
BAILEY,  Owner,  A’ineland,  N.  J. 


SALE,  TOAA’N,  fruit-poultry  farm.  GEORGE 
BUTLER,  Camden,  Del. 


AVANTED — Gas  station,  main  highway,  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  with  one  to  live-acre  farm; 
write  promptly  cash  price,  full  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  9409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  RENT  in  Hastings  potato  section, 
Florida,  with  a  newly  furnished  bungalow  at 
$25  j>er  month,  on  beautiful  lake;  flowing  well, 
electric  light,  bathroom;  bank  references  re¬ 
quired.  FRED  BRUCE,  000  Citizens  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


100  ACRES  ON  Hudson.  BURKE  15  Napier 
Place,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


SUBURBAN  STORE,  gas  station,  public  ga¬ 
rage,  living  apartments  and  acre  of  land  for 
sale.  BOX  87,  AVaverly,  N.  Y. 


210-ACRE,  40-C0AV  Alfalfa  farm,  Cayuga  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  YT. ;  1%  miles  progressive  railroad 

town,  grade  and  high  school,  churches;  9  miles 
to  city  of  40,000;  all  this  tract  in  gently  roll¬ 
ing  fertile  machine-worked  fields;  30  acres  seeded 
to  Alfalfa  this  season;  2-story,  17-room  house, 
painted  white,  two  porches,  wired  for  elec¬ 
tricity,  bath,  good  cellar,  steam  heat,  level 
lawn,  shrubs,  shade,  pleasant  view;  extra  good 
tenant  house,  broad  porch,  two  other  tenant 
houses;  well-built  basement  barn,  ties  40  head, 
2  large  capacity  silos,  poultry  house  and  milk 
house:  buildings  fill  in  good  repair;  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  county;  price  $15,000;  if  you  own 
your  stock  and  tools,  investigate  long-term,  easy- 
payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FARM,  152  ACRES,  two  sets  of  buildings,  large 
sugar  bush,  running  water.  State  road,  elec¬ 
tricity  available,  Buffalo  and  other  city  markets 
near;  $500  cash,  balance  on  long  term  pay¬ 
ments.  JOHN  A.  DAVIES,  AVyoming,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  South  Jersey,  17)4  acres; 

new  modern  5-room  dwelling;  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  for  Florida  farm.  ADVERTISER  9483, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Cheap  acreage  for  Summer  camp; 

prefer  heavy  timber,  within  one  hundred  miles 
or  so  of  New  l’ork  City;  sightly  location;  cash; 
photos  or  literature  will  not  be  returned;  full 
details;  Pennsylvania,  New  York  or  North  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADA'ERTISER  9480,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  CHRISTIAN  family  (7),  farm 
experience,  desires  to  lease  April  1,  option 
of  purchase,  20-50  acres  productive  soil  near 
river  or  lake;  good  house,  12-15  rooms,  bath, 
electricity.  ADVERTISER  9478,  care  Rural 
Nexv- Yorker. 


FARAI  FOR  SALE,  only  $50  yearly  payments, 
$300  down,  75  acres,  price  $1,000;  over  800 
maple  trees;  good  location  for  poultry;  write  for 
further  particulars.  ADVERTISER  9477,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  near  Philadelphia, 
capacity  4,000  layers,  fully  equipped  for  egg 
and  chick  business;  old  established  business;  on 
State  highway;  price  $20,000,  or  rent  on  share 
basis  will  be  considered.  ADVERTISER  9481, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


AVANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  oil  “Life 
of  Mary  Jamison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  937,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ONIONS  (Spanish),  beets  (table),  carrots,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  (domestic),  $2  per  100  lbs., 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y. 


PECANS — Large  paper-shell,  extra  nice,  5-pound 
cartons,  50c  pound  postpaid;  good  size,  seed¬ 
lings,  excellent  flavor,  easy  to  crack,  30c  pound 
postpaid.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Ilayneville,  Ala. 


HONEY,  fancy  clover.  00-lb.  can,  $3.20;  23-lb. 

pail,  $3.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two  or  more,  S3 
cents  each;  5-lb.  pail  buckwheat,  SO  cents; 
two  or  more,  70  cents  each;  postpaid  third  zone. 
CIIAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Real  old  violin,  Currier-Ives  pictures. 
AV.  SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


NEAV  CROP  peanuts,  field  stock,  cheapest  way 
to  buy  direct  from  farm,  little  waste;  20  lbs., 
$2.25;  40  lbs..  $3;  75  lbs.,  $5;  500  ibs..  $27.50; 
J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed;  00  lbs.  best  clover,  $5.40;  30  lbs.,  $3; 
00  lbs.  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover,  $4.80; 
not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  white  comb,  $1.75, 
postpaid.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  POSTPAID,  pure,  liquid  or  granulated; 

clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails, 
$3..»0;  buckwheat  or  blend,  15  cts.  tier  pail  less; 
00-lb.  can,  clover,  here,  $5.50;  2  cans,  $10.50; 
blend.  1  can,  $4.25;  2  cans,  $8.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  RASPBERRY  honey,  5-lb.  pail, 
$1.35  postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


ORANGES  OR  ORANGES  and  grapefruit  mixed, 
$1.23  a  bushel.  Plant  City;  guaranteed  fanev 
first  quality  fruit.  HENRY  MELA,  Plant  City, 
Fla. 


PEANUTS,  5  CENTS  per  pound;  half  bushel 
(11  pounds),  prepaid,  $1.25;  field  stock;  sat- 
,  isfaetion  guaranteed.  J.  AV.  McLEOD,  Row¬ 
land,  N.  C. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  sugar,  candy,  syrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER  ESTATE, 
AA’eston,  Vt. 


HONEY — Our  finest  white  clover,  00-lb.  can, 
$5.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tan¬ 
gerines;  sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full  stand¬ 
ard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  '$1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  AIRS.  C.  It.  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 


AA'IIITE  YAMS  sweet  potatoes  three-bushel  bar¬ 
rels,  finest  quality,  $3.25,  cash  with  order. 
R.  U.  LeCATO,  Painter,  A’a. 


“DpPEAV’Sj  HONEY”  —  AA’hite  clover.  00  lbs., 
$5.50;  120.  $10,  here.  LAA’EItN  DEPEAV,  Rt. 
0,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
^  WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


CLOA  ER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.83;  buckwheat. 

$1.05.  postpaid  third  zone;  sample  and  list 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  CREAM — A  delicious  product  of  the 
maple  tree;  write  for  free  sample.  L.  L. 
STORY,  Box  502,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 


HOMEMADE  CANDIES,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOW, 
North  Alontpelier,  A't. 


FOR  SALE — 4,000-egg  AVislibone  incubator,  com¬ 
plete  with  automatic  egg  turner  and  coal-burn¬ 
ing  heater.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED  TO  BUA’  good  virgin  basswood  tim¬ 
ber.  standing.  FRANK  MADRID,  R.  D.  1, 
Bradford,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.SOIli  St.,  New  Yorl 


Burpeeana  Cauliflower 

The  Winner  of the  National 
Cauliflower  Contest 


“THE 

BURPEE” 
Sweet  Com 


“The  Burpee”  is  the  most  outstanding  achievement  in  Sweet  Corn 
since  the  introduction  of  Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam.  Its  earliness  alone 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  market  growers  everywhere,  yet  its 
choice  quality  and  splendid  appearance  will  sell  it  at  fancy  prices  even 
if  it  is  sent  to  market  when  other  Sweet  Corns  are  plentiful.  Grow  it 
and  convince  yourself. 


Pkt.  15c;  y2  lb.  35c;  lb.  60c;  2  lbs.  $1.10;  5  lbs-  $2.35;  10  lbs.  $3.90,  post¬ 
paid-  Not  prepaid,  15  lbs.  $4.95;  25  lbs.  $8;  50  lbs.  $15.50;  100  lbs.  $30. 


Burpee’s  New  Tangerine  Tomato 


THIS  is  Super  Snowball  as  sold  by 
Burpee.  It  stands  out  as  the  most 
valuable  Cauliflower  of  today.  It 
proved  to  be  the  best  of  all  strains  in  the 
tests  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  At 
the  National  Convention  in  Milwaukee, 
held  last  fall,  Mr.  William  Plantje,  of  St. 
Norbert,  Man.,  Canada,  won  the  National 
Cauliflower  Contest  with  “Burpeeana.” 


“Burpeeana”  is  an  early  variety  with  the 
beautiful  large  white  heads  forming  all  at 
one  time.  No  other  Cauliflower  exhibits 
such  uniform  size,  perfect  shape,  even  and 
smooth  formation  of  the  heads,  absence  of 
small  leaves  between  the  curds,  and  quality. 


rmHE  EARLINESS  of  “The 
Burpee”  is  of  particular 
value — it  matures  a  week 
before  the  world-famous  Burpee 
Golden  Bantam.  Yet  the  ears  are 
larger  and  thicker.  They  measure 
7  inches  in  length  and  are  1  Y\ 
inches  thick.  The  bright  creamy 
yellow  kernels  are  broad  and  deep. 
They  have  a  rich,  sweet,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  buttery  flavor. 


Burpee'sAnnual 


This  new  Burpee  Tomato  is  as  outstanding  in  quality  as  in  appearance. 
The  large,  somewhat  angular  fruits  are  a  beautiful  rich  orange — the 
color  of  a  fully  ripened  tangerine.  It  is  a  late  variety  with  an  extra 
heavy  growth  of  vine.  The  individual  fruits  measure  4  inches  in 
diameter.  Of  delicious  sub-acid  flavor.  Pkt.  50c. 

TEAR  HERE 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

120  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual 


The  new  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1931  is  chock-full  of 
valuable  information  for  market  growers  and  gardeners. 
It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Groiv, 
and  will  help  you  to  select  the  most  profitable  varieties. 


Name . 

R.  D.  or  St. 


Burpee’s  Annual  is  an  interesting  book  of  144  pages, 
full  of  helpful  suggestions,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
many  of  them  in  natural  colors.  It  gives  accurate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  worth-while  new  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  and  all  standard  varieties. 
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Why  farmers  buy  Ford  Trucks 


On  lane  AND  HIGHWAY,  from  the  field  to 
mill  or  elevator,  and  on  those  frequent 
trips  between  farm  and  town,  Ford  trucks 
are  bringing  to  farmers  everywhere  a 
quick,  reliable  hauling-service  at  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  cost. 

The  Ford  114-ton  truck  is  strong  and 
sturdy  throughout.  Its  construction  is  sim¬ 
ple,  assuring  thousands  of  miles  of  service 
with  a  minimum  of  adjustment  or  repair. 

Its  4 -cylinder  engine  develops  40  horse¬ 
power  at  2200  r.  p.  ns.,  which  is  but  a 
medium  engine-speed.  The  4-speed  trans¬ 
mission  provides  a  wide  range  of  speed  and 
power,  while  optional  hf^h  or  lowT  rear- 
axle  gear-ratios  adapt  a  Ford  truck  to  what¬ 
ever  local  conditions  it  must  meet. 

Strength  is  built  into  the  chassis  by  the 
extensive  use  of  fine  steel  forgings,  and  the 
use  of  forty  different  kinds  of(  steel.  Special 


steels  were  developed,  each  designed  to  fit 
the  particular  needs  of  each  chassis-part. 
The  result  is  enduring  strength  without 
excessive  weight  or  size. 

More  than  twenty  ball  and  roller  bearings 
are  used,  to  reduce  friction  and  wear,  to 
conserve  power,  and  to  make  service  more 
reliable.  Mechanical  parts  are  made  with 
great  precision,  a  feature  which  improves 
performance  and  facilitates  the  assembly 
of  Ford  trucks  in  large  quantity,  thus  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  their  cost  low. 

Grain-sides  and  cattle-rack  bodies  are 
available  with  the  Ford  truck.  There  is  a 
choice  of  open  or  closed  cabs,  equipped  with 
Triplex  shatter-proof  windshields.  Dual  rear 
wheels  are  available  at  small  additional  cost. 
Go  to  your  Ford  dealer,  and  let  him  show 
you  how  little  it  will  cost  to  operate  one  of 
these  trucks  on  your  farm. 


FEATURES 
of  the  Fort!  Truck 

40  HORSE-POWER,  4-CYLINDER  ENGINE 
TORQUE-TUBE  DRIVE 
CANTILEVER  REAR  SPRINGS 
HEAVY  FRONT  AXLE  AND  SPRING 
SPIRAL  BEVEL  GEAR  REAR-AXLE,  WITH 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED  PINION 
4-SPEED  TRANSMISSION 
LARGE,  FULLY  ENCLOSED  BRAKES 
TRIPLEX  SHATTER-PROOF  WINDSHIELDS 
(FOR  SAFETY) 

You  may  purchase  a  Ford  truck  or  light  commercial 
car  on  convenient,  economical  terms  through  the 
Authorized  Ford  Finance  Plans  of  the  Universal 
Credit  Company. 
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How  Most  Insects  Pass  the  Winter 


URING  the  long  Summer  days  the 
world  seems  alive  with  fluttering 
butterflies,  buzzing  bees,  humming 
mosquitoes,  chirping  crickets,  stri¬ 
dent  grasshoppers  and  myriads  of 
other  small  insects,  while  the  long 
warm  nights  resound  to  the  song  of  the  katydids  and 
the  snowy  tree-crickets.  These  tiny  animals  are 
everywhere.  The  very  air,  earth  and  water  teem 
with  them  during  the  Summer  season.  But  as  the 


Egg  Ring  of  Apple  Tree  Tent  Caterpillar.  Fig.  10 


Autumn  comes  on  apace  the  shrill  song  of  the  cicada 
ceases,  the  chirping  of  the  cricket  dies  away  and 
finally,  when  frost  comes  in  earnest,  all  evidence  of 
these  abundant  living  things  disappears,  and  the  tiny 
creatures  vanish  from  sight  and  sound  as  if  by 
magic.  They  have  not,  however,  perished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Every  race,  tribe  and  family  of 
them  has  been  cared  for  by  Mother  Nature  in  ways 
that  insure  them  against  extermination  by  the  rigors 
of  the  Winter  season.  Every  kind  of  them  will  ap¬ 


pear  again  in  the  Spring  with  renewed  energy  and 
activity.  Insects  have  found  ways  of  passing  our 
Winter  seasons  which  are  safe  and  comfortable  for 
them. 

Even  the  smallest  and  frailest  of  them  are  usually 
able  to  withstand  the  coldest  weather.  In  preparing 
for  Winter  many  insects  pass  into  a  quiet,  numb 
condition  and  sleep  until  Spring.  How  convenient 
this  method  is — no  wood  to  cut,  no  coal  to  buy,  no 
worry  over  frozen  pumps,  pipes  or  radiators.  Just 


Egg  il lass  of  Fruit  Tree  Leaf-roller.  Fig.  12 


a  long,  quiet  sleep  and  then  the  balmy  days  of 
Spring. 

I  said  that  insects  go  into  a  sleep-like  condition 
in  the  Fall.  Really,  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  body  of  one  of  these  insects  in  getting  ready  for 
Winter  are  probably  very  complex.  We  know  little 
about  the  whole  matter.  The  Colorado  potato  beetle 
(Fig.  21)  passes  the  Winter  in  the  ground  as  an 
adult.  Before  going  to  sleep  in  its  earthern  cell, 
however,  it  gets  rid  of  about  one-tliird  of  its  weight 
in  the  form  of  water.  That  is,  it  squeezes  out,  as  it 


Pupa,  or  Chrysalis,  of  the  Cabbage  Butterfly.  Attached 
to  Under  Side  of  a  Stick  for  Winter.  Fig.  13 


were,  a  large  part  of  the  juices  of  its  body.  This 
process  gets  rid  of  the  surplus  water  in  the  beetle 
which  otherwise  would  freeze  and  burst  the  cells  of 
the  body.  At  the  same  time  the  contents  of  the  cells 
are  left  in  a  thicker,  more  concentrated  condition 
and  therefore  do  not  freeze  so  easily.  We  can  sweat 
out  on  a  hot  day  a  good  deal  of  water  through  the 
pores  of  our  skin,  but  we  can’t  squeeze  out  40  or  50 


By  Glenn  W.  Herrick 

pounds  of  water  in  the  Fall.  And  I  am  quite  sure 
we  should  not  want  to,  because  if  we  lost  that  much 
water  all  at  once  from  our  bodies  we  would  probably 
pass  into  the  sleep  of  eternity.  We  are  built  on 
a  different  plan  and  fitted  for  a  different  existence. 

Some  insects,  then,  pass  the  Winter  as  adults  hid¬ 
den  sometimes  in  the  soil,  often  underneath  leaves, 
dried  weeds,  grass  and  other  debris.  For  instance 
the  striped  cucumber  beetle  (Fig.  IS)  crawls  beneath 
leaves  and  dried  weeds  along  the  grassy,  weedy 
edges  of  gardens,  in  fence  corners,  and  along  the 
borders  of  woodlands.  The  plum  curculio  (Fig.  16) 
winters  beneath  sticks,  leaves,  grass  and  other  trash, 


The  Pear  Psylla.  Fig.  14 


along  hedgerows,  stone  walls  and  fences  bordering 
orchards.  The  squash  bug,  in  the  Fall,  hides  be¬ 
neath  pieces  of  boards,  rails  or  similar  rubbish  with¬ 
out  very  much  attempt  to  cover  itself  with  warm 
protective  material.  That  tiny  pest  of  pears,  the 
pear  psylla,  winters  over  in  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  bark  of  a  pear  tree  and  occasionally  under  a 
flake  of  bark  or  a  few  leaves  lodged  in  the  crotch  of 
branches.  They  often  come  out  of  their  hiding 
places  and  sun  themselves  on  warm  days.  I  have 
dug  them  out  of  snow  at  the  base  of  a  pear  tree  on 


Pupa  of  Creen  Tomato  Worm  in  the  Ground.  Fig.  15 


a  cold  day  in  February,  breathed  upon  them  a 
minute  or  two  in  my  warm  hands  and  had  them 
move  their  antennae,  flap  their  tiny  wings  and  walk 
off  as  chipper  as  on  a  day  in  June  (Fig.  14). 

Insects  are  a  bit  like  folks.  Some  people  are  al¬ 
ways  shivering  and  hovering  over  a  stove,  while 
others  delight  in  cold  weather.  One  individual  of  my 
acquaintance  prides  himself  on  never  wearing  an 
overcoat,  although  he  is  perfectly  able  to  own  one. 
The  plum  curculio  crawls  beneath  warm  leaves  and 
grass  to  pass  the  Winter,  but  the  pear  psylla  simply 
crawls  into  a  crack  of  the  bark  to  keep  from  being 


blown  away,  and  there  defies  the  thermometer.  This 
much  can  be  said,  however,  regarding  the  Winter  re¬ 
treats  of  these  adult  insects.  If  we  clean  up  the 
stone  walls,  hedgerows,  and  fence  corners  and  scrape 
the  trunks  of  the  pear  trees  clean  we  will  do  one  of 
two  things.  We  will  either  drive  the  curculios,  cu¬ 
cumber  beetles,  squash  bugs  and  psyllas  over  to  the 
neighbor’s  farm  or  we  will  freeze  them  out  by  de¬ 


stroying  their  Winter  hiding  places.  In  either  case, 
a  good  clean-up  of  gardens  and  orchards  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter  is  a  most  excellent  practice.  It  is  a  tine 
opportunity  to  follow  the  advice  implied  in  that  old 
saying  that  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.” 

On  the  other  hand,  some  insects  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  Fall  and  then,  as  though  they  had  accomplished 
their  end  in  life,  give  up  the  struggle  and  die.  They 


A  Cutworm.  Fig.  17 


must  be  aware,  however,  that  they  have  provided  for 
the  continuance  of  their  race,  for  these  Winter  eggs 
have  tough  shells  and  seem  able  to  withstand  all 
kinds  of  weather  conditions.  The  eggs  of  the  apple- 
tree  tent  caterpillar  (Fig.  10)  are  laid  in  rings  en¬ 
circling  small  branches.  Moreover,  each  ring  of  eggs 
is  covered  with  a  shining  brittle  layer  like  glue  or 
varnish,  which  certainly  protects  the  eggs  from  the 
weather.  The  eggs  of  the  fruit-tree  leaf-roller  (Fig. 
12)  are  laid  in  batches  about  as  large  as  the  end  of 
a  lead  pencil  on  the  bark  of  apple  and  pear  twigs 
late  in  June  or  early  in  July.  Each  mass  of  eggs 


Striped  Cucumber  Beetle.  Fig.  18 

is  covered  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  varnish-like  ma¬ 
terial.  With  this  protection  the  eggs  are  able  to 
withstand  the  heat  of  the  long  Summer  and  the  cold 
of  the  following  Winter,  for  they  do  not  hatch  until 
May  of  the  succeeding  Spring.  The  black  shining 
eggs  (Fig.  11)  of  the  rosy  aphid  and  the  green  ap- 


A  Grub  of  a  June  Bug.  Fig.  19 


pie  aphid  are  laid  singly  about  the  buds,  on  the 
water  sprouts,  and  smaller  branches  of  apple  trees 
in  the  Fall.  These  aphid  eggs  are  thick-shelled  and 
practically  imrnui  .o  man-made  insecticides.  Grass¬ 
hoppers,  however,  generally  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
ground  in  the  Fall  where  they  rest  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  I  believe,  if  I  were  an  insect,  I  would 
choose  to  rnn  the  Winter  campaign  as  an  egg,  in 
which  form  I  could  not  only  defy  the  weather  but 
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could  look  with  scorn  upon  practically  all  spray  mix¬ 
tures.  Strong  concentrations  of  oil  will  destroy  a 
large  percentage  of  the  egg  masses  of  the  leaf-roller 
actually  hit,  but  are  dangerous  to  use  because  they 
are  liable  to  injure  the  trees.  The  only  sure  way 
to  exterminate  the  eggs  of  the  apple-tree  tent-cater¬ 
pillar  is  to  cut  the  egg-rings  off  in  Winter  and  burn 
them.  Indeed,  the  only  sure  way  to  kill  the  eggs 
of  most  insects  is  to  follow  the  old  advice  given  to 
the  man  who  paid  a  dollar  for  a  sure  cure  for  the 
potato  bug  and  got  this  recipe :  “Put  the  bug  on  a 
flat  stone  and  hit  him  with  a  rock.” 

There  are  also  many  insects  that  pass  the  Winter 
as  caterpillars  and  grubs.  For  example,  many  cut¬ 
worms  (Fig.  17)  partly  grown,  hide  away  in  the 
ground  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  The 
European  corn-borer,  concerning  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  passes  the  Winter  as  a  caterpillar 
in  its  burrow  in  corn  stubble.  The  May  beetles  or 
June  bugs  spend  their  Winters  as  big  fat  white  grubs 
(Fig.  19)  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  in  pastures 
and  meadows.  Those  black  and  red  velvety  cater¬ 
pillars  hurrying  across  the  concrete  road  on  warm 
sunny  days  in  the  Fail  curl  up  in  a  furry  ball  be¬ 
neath  a  stone  or  stick  and  sleep  until  Spring.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  none  of  these  caterpillars 
and  grubs  goes  down  below  frost  line.  Therefore  they 
must  be  frozen  stiff  most  of  the  time.  Freezing 
doesn't  seem  to  hurt  them  if  they  are  not  disturbed. 
But  if  their  sleeping  quarters  are  broken  up  by 
harrowing  or  plowing  the  ground  they  will  die  of  ex¬ 
posure.  Fall  plowing  is  often  a  more  effective  reme¬ 
dy  for  some  insects  than  tons  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

Finally,  there  are  some  insects  which  pass  the 
Winter  in  a  quiet  inactive  form  called  a  pupa.  Some¬ 
times  the  pupa  is  in  a  silken  cocoon,  sometimes  it  is 
in  an  earthen  cell  in  the  ground  (Fig.  15),  while  in 
fhe  case  of  butterflies  the  pupa  forms  a  chrysalis 
which  is  attached  to  some  object  above  ground 
(Fig.  13). 

It  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  said  that  the 
cleaning  up  of  fields,  orchards  and  gardens  in  the 
Fall  is  sure  to  destroy  many  insects  in  their  Winter 
homes  and  thus  eliminate  their  fami¬ 
lies  which  would  otherwise  be  ready 
to  eat  up  our  crops  in  the  Spring.  It 
is  unquestionably  a  wise  practice  to 
attract  such  birds  as  woodpeckers, 
nuthatches,  the  brown  creeper,  and 
others  to  orchards  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  These  birds  search  the  trees 
for  the  eggs  and  caterpillars  of  insects, 
and  for  the  adult  insects  themselves. 

Any  preventive  methods  of  this  kind 
will  help  greatly  in  our  fight  against 
fliese  tiny  enemies  of  ours. 

Although  it  is  true  that  most  insects 
pass  the  Winter  in  some  inactive  form 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  these  tiny 
creatures  which  seem  to  revel  in  Win¬ 
ter  days.  Indeed,  some  of  them  dis¬ 
port  themselves  over  the  snow-covered 
hollows  and  ridges,  among  the  trees 
and  undergrowth  of  the  farm  woodlot 
or  sugar  bush.  At  least  one  insect  in¬ 
habitant  of  more  northern  regions  ac¬ 
tually  shuns  warmth  and  seems  happiest  when  rest¬ 
ing  on  its  favorite  snowbank.  Perhaps  we  shall  find 
an  opportunity,  later,  to  tell  something  of  these 
cold-loving  forms. 


How  Storage  Methods  Affect  Potato 
Markets 

THE  difference  in  local  methods  of  potato  storage 
sometimes  has  a  bearing  on  the  course  of  the 
potato  markets.  This  effect  is  quite  plain  in  a  sea¬ 
son  like  the  present  when  two  leading  potato  regions, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  Maine,  supply  such 
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a  large  part  of  the  carlot  shipments.  Whenever  one 
section  or  the  other  changes  its  rate  of  supply  the 
market  price  is  likely  to  feel  the  results  soon. 

Maine  potatoes  are  stored  in  large  quantities  in 
frost-proof  houses  at  shipping  points.  The  potatoes 
can  be  shipped  almost  any  time,  and  the  holders  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  temporary  shortage  in  the 
great  markets  resulting  from  lighter  receipts  from 
distant  sections.  Fig.  22  shows  a  row  of  storage 
houses  of  this  kind  close  to  the  rail  line  in  the  po¬ 
tato  producing  section  in  Northern  Maine.  In  that 
district  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  goes  into  these 


centrally  located  storages,  convenient  for  shipment. 

Growers  are  hauling  potatoes  right  along  when 
the  roads  are  good  and  the  weather  not  too  cold, 
but  the  dealers  always  have  plenty  in  storage  and 
they  keep  the  shipments  moving  at  steady  volume. 
Whenever  the  markets  are  getting  lighter  supplies 
from  the  Far  West,  Maine  potatoes  can  be  speeded 
up  a  little  and  reach  markets  in  time  to  fill  the 
temporary  shortage.  This  year  Maine  potatoes  are 
going  in  large  quantities  to  the  South  and  West  and 
coming  into  direct  competition  with  far  western  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  are  also  shipped  to  an  unusually  large 
number  of  eastern  markets  this  season. 
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The  Central  West  is  comparatively  out  of  the  run¬ 
ning  this  year  because  of  the  deficient  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  crop  produced  in  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  region.  The  system  of  central  storehouses  has 
been  developed  in  much  the  same  way  in  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  as  in  Maine,  and  usually 
the  regularity  of  shipments  may  be  depended  upon 
to  central  western  markets  but  this  year  the  large 
cities  of  the  Middle  West  received  so  much  of  their 
supply  from  the  East  and  from  Idaho  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  from  those  two  sections  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  price. 

Growers  in  the  Far  West  are  more  inclined  to 
store  their  potatoes  near  where  they  are  grown. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  central  storages  and 
some  community  storage  houses  but  large  quantities 
are  kept  in  farm  cellars  or  pits.  The  soil  is  dry  and 
there  is  little  trouble  in  making  a  fairly  satisfactory 
storage  place  if  precautions  are  taken  against  freez¬ 
ing.  Field  potato  holdings  in  Idaho  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  loss  during  the  hard  freezing  spell  of  No¬ 
vember  and  early ^  December  when  there  was  not 
enough  snow  for  protection.  Some  of  the  holders 
used  big  tents  to  cover  the  pits  when  taking  out  po¬ 
tatoes  during  severe  weather.  The  deep  pits  with 
the  roof  supported  on  timbers  as  shown  in  Fig.  23 
are  common  in  the  far  western  potato  country.  They 
are  like  cellars  with  a  roof  of  timbers  and  earth. 
Fig.  22  shows  the  top  and  entrance.  *  These  storage 
cellars  may  be  a  long  distance  from  the  shipping 
points ;  for  this  reason  shipments  from  this  part  of 
the  country  fall  off  sharply  when  weather  and  road 
conditions  are  bad.  Later  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
rush  of  shipments  and  the  price  goes  down. 

A  good  part  of  the  potato  price  advance  at  the 
beginning  of  December  was  due  to  falling  off  in 
shipments  from  distant  points.  Eastern  markets  got 
the  full  benefit  and  the  rise  lasted  much  longer  than 
in  the  Middle  West.  Southern  changes  of  this  kind 
are  likely  to  occur  from  time  to  time  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  because  of  the  difficulties  of  prompt  shipment 
from  the  Far  West.  Maine  potatoes  which  are  ready 
for  shipment  or  are  held  in  storage  may  be  expected 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  brief  upturns. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  these 
gains,  starting  from  temporary  causes, 
may  run  into  a  rising  potato  market. 
The  light  crop,  and  a  price  range  25 
per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago,  afford 
considerable  basis  for  market  advance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  business  depres¬ 
sion  is  worse  than  it  was  a  year  ago 
and  it  seems  hardly  likely  to  improve 
enough  to  cause  much  of  an  extra  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  products  during  the 
rest  of  the  potato  shipping  season.  If 
other  farm  products  advance,  potatoes 
are  likely  to  go  up  with  the  rest. 

G.  B.  F. 


Evergreens  as  a  Side  Line 

N  page  1013  was  an  article  on  small 
potted  evergreens  for  sale  at  road¬ 
side  stands  which  might  be  a  trifle  mis¬ 
leading  to  the  uninitiated.  At  this  par¬ 
ticular  time  when  farmers  everywhere  are  seeking 
some  means  of  augmenting  their  income  by  taking- 
up  a  side-line  there  are  many  who  might  be  tempted 
to  rush  into  evergreens  without  stopping  to  consider 
a  few-  essentials. 

Here  are  a  few  things  to  consider :  Have  you  had 
any  experience  in  growing  small  evergreens?  If 
not  go  slowly  until  you  learn.  In  the  first  place 
not  many  wholesale  nurseries  will  sell  seedlings  or 
transplants  to  those  not  of  the  trade  at  a  price  you 
could  afford  to  pay  and  expect  to  make  a  profit. 
Having  secured  the  stock  you  will  need  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how7  to  care  for  it.  Just  setting  it  out  like 
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Top  of  an  Idaho  Potato  Pit.  Fig.  20 


Underground  in  Idaho  Potato  Pit.  Fig.  23 
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tomatoes  or  peppers  will  not  always  work.  The  age 
and  condition  of  the  plant  will  he  a  factor  in  de¬ 
termining  the  proper  method  of  handling.  Some 
may  he  lined  out  in  the  field  and  cultivated  like 
vegetables ;  others  require  a  shaded  seedbed  for  a 
year;  still  others  may  need  to  be  potted  and  given 
special  care  for  the  first  year.  In  any  case  they 
must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  injurious  insects, 
particularly  the  red  spider.  Above  all  they  must 
be  kept  watered  and  here  is  where  your  previous  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  an  asset,  for,  if  you  wait  until  the 
top  of  the  evergreen  shows  signs  of  needing  water, 
it  is  too  late  to  save  the  plant. 

When  they  have  reached  a  salable  size  and  are 
potted  for  the  market,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  a  shaded  place  for  at  least  a  month  until  they 
are  set  in  their  new  location,  that  is  if  you  are  at 
all  interested  in  their  living  after  passing  from  your 
hands.  Some  evergreens,  particularly  the  Chinese 
arbor  vitae,  being  fast  growers,  make  a  presentable 
appearance  when  three  years  old.  but  a  five-year-old 
spruce,  excepting  the  Norway,  is  hardly  worth  look¬ 
ing  at.  If  your  customers  are  from  other  States  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  your  trees  in¬ 
spected  by  the  State  pathologist  and  to  furnish  each 
out-of-State  purchaser  with  a  copy  of  your  inspec¬ 
tion  certificate.  If  by  any  chance  you  are  in  the 
Japanese  beetle  zone,  still  another  inspection  and 
certificate  will  be  necessary. 

I  have  no  desire  to  throw  cold  water  on  any  plan 
whereby  the  farmer  can  pick  up  a  few  extra  dollars, 
but  I  wish  to  impress  fully  upon  all  that  evergreen 
growing  is  by  no  means  a  second-place  job,  but 
should  come  first,  as  evergreens  require  your  con¬ 
stant  care  and  observation  if  you  would  be  success¬ 
ful.  If  you  wish  old  customers  to  be  repeaters  and 
advertisers  you  must  handle  only  the  best,  true-to- 
name,  healthy,  well-shaped  stock,  and  if  you  are  not 
in  a  position  to  do  all  of  this,  better  let  it  alone. 
Evergreen  growing  is  an  interesting 
and  profitable  occupation  but  in  no 
sense  is  it  a  side  line  to  anything  else. 

Delaware.  frank  c.  badghman. 


Rat-Proof  Corncrib 

FOR  a  long  time  I  wanted  to  have  a 
rat-proof  corncrib.  I  have  been 
planning,  but  could  not  come  to  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  conclusion.  I  had  almost  de¬ 
cided  to  build  on  sewer  pipes,  reason¬ 
ing  that  the  rats  cannot  crawl  up  on 
the  glazed  pipe,  when  it  just  happened 
that  I  saw  in  a  western  farm  paper 
some  very  good  ideas,  and  much  better 
than  my  plan. 

I  wanted  to  build  for  a  capacity  of 
about  2,000  to  3,000  bushels  of  ear  corn, 
and  besides,  room  for  about  1,500 
bushels  of  small  grain.  I  also  wanted 
to  build  for  permanency  and  conve¬ 
nience  and  yet  not  to  be  extravagant. 

1  am  favored  with  timber  and  a  sawmill  on  the  farm, 
so  I  needed  not  to  buy  any  lumber  except  a  little 
tlooring  and  a  little  siding  for  the  gable  ends.  The 
rest  is  all  my  own  lumber.  The  framework  is  most¬ 
ly  oak,  while  the  outside  boards  are  all  white  pine. 
1  took  pine  boards  to  the  planing  mill  and  had  them 
planed  on  one  side  and  sawed  on  the  bevel  edge. 
So  this  way  the  boards  are  all  one  thickness  and 
were  easy  to  paint. 

The  most  expensive  part  of  a  building  in  the  long 
run  is  the  roof.  Having  this  in  mind  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  rather  higher  than  low  and  long.  We 
have  an  elevator  to  elevate  both  the  ear  corn  and 
the  small  grain.  This  is  certainly  a  labor  saver. 
The  elevator  is  30  ft.  high  and  puts  everything 
where  wanted.  It  is  run  by  a  two-horsepower  motor. 
We  elevate  100  bushels  of  oats  in  a  little  less  than 
five  minutes,  but  for  ear  corn  the  two-liorsepower 
motor  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  it  fast.  We  ought 
to  have  a  three-horsepower  motor.  When  we  come 
iu  with  a  load  of  corn  to  unload  we  drive  in  past 
the  elevator,  let  down  the  feeder  to  the  elevator, 


Tractor  Orchard  Brush  Rake.  Fig.  24 


open  the  tailboard  of  the  wagon  and  hoist  the  front 
part  of  the  wagon  and  the  corn  rolls  into  the  feeder 
and  up  it  goes  without  any  hard  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  man.  Shoveling  the  corn  off  the  wagon  into 
the  crib  is  always  the  hardest  part  of  the  corn 
harvest. 

The  building  is  20x28  ft.  and  14  ft.  to  the  roof. 
The  cribs  are  on  each  side  of  the  driveway,  which 


Fair  Sample  of  Red  Rome.  Fig.  25 


is  10  ft.  wide,  and  the  cribs  are  8  ft.  wide.  The  floor 
is  all  concrete.  The  floor  of  the  cribs  is  raised 
about  a  foot  and  made  very  dry.  Through  the  floor 
of  the  cribs  is  a  gutter  or  flue  16x18  in.,  with  a 
screen  on  top  for  a  ventilator.  On  top  of  this  gut¬ 
ter  are  flues  10  in.  square  upright  through  the  corn 
every  4  ft,  which  ventilates  the  corn.  It  is  made 
with  wood  laths  1x2  in.  The  bins  for  the  small 


grains  are  above  the  driveway  with  chutes  below 
to  tap  the  grain  out  below. 

To  keep  the  rats  out  we  have  copper  screening  all 
around  the  building  2  ft.  and  on  top  of  this  screen 
10  in.  tin.  They  can  crawl  up  the  screen  but  not 
over  the  tin.  It  is  certainly  a  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  rats  and  mice  cannot  get  at  your  corn 
and  grain.  Also  that  we  do  not  have  to  shovel  the 
corn,  because  we  are  a  little  lazy  anyhow.  We  have 
no  building  that  I  am  more  proud  of  than  this  one. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa.  c.  r.  bashore. 


Experience  with  Red  Rome 

I  AM  sending  you  a  sample  of  Red  Rome  Beauty 
which  with  us  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  50 
varieties.  It  is  a  good  pollenizer  for  Spy,  an  an¬ 
nual  bearer  commencing  at  six  to  eight  years,  but 
needs  thinning  on  the  heavy  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  keepers,  very  free  from  fungus,  and  so  attrac¬ 
tive  that  it  sells  well.  l.  j.  clifton. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Tractor  Brush  Rake 

MANY  fruit  growers  are  now  busy  cluttering  up 
their  orchards  with  trimmings  and  thinking 
with  something  akin  to  disgust  of  the  time  in  the 
Spring  when  all  this  brush  must  be  cleaned  up.  For 
a  long  time  we  regarded  this  as  about  our  worst 
job,  but  it  bothers  us  no  longer. 

I  had  heard  fruit  growers  speak  of  their  tractor 
brush  rakes  in  favorable  terms  but  only  after  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  some  whom  I  knew  to  be  conserva¬ 
tive  and  practical  men  did  I  believe  they  could  be 
worked  advantageously. 

These  rakes  can  be  bought  for  about  $60,  but  as 
I  am  something  of  a  mechanic  and  have  a  well- 


equipped  workshop  1  made  one  at  an  outlay  of  only 
$14.25  for  materials,  and  have  used  it  for  two  years 
with  gratifying  success. 

After  we  finish  pruning  we  go  through  the  or¬ 
chard  and  cut  out  everything  that  will  do  for  fire¬ 
wood,  then  with  heavy  homemade  hand  rakes,  simi¬ 
lar  to  old-fashioned  grain  rakes,  we  draw  the  brush 
from  under  the  trees  before  starting  work  with  the 
tractor  rake.  I  run  through  each  row,  pushing  the 
brush  into  a  pile,  then  back  out,  fasten  the  rake 
clear  of  the  ground  and  return  to  the  far  end  of  the 
orchard.  In  the  meantime  the  other  men  have  been 
gathering  up  what  is  scattered  behind  the  rake  and 
throwing  it  into  the  next  row.  If  brush  is  very 
heavy  I  make  two  or  more  trips  to  the  row.  The 
brush  is  left  in  a  very  compact  pile  which  makes  it 
much  easier  to  burn. 

Last  year  we  were  just  25  hours  cleaning  up  48 
acres,  much  of  which  was  of  peach  and  apple  inter- 
planted  and  some  of  the  brush  very  heavy.  Trees 
ranged  from  8  to  17  years  old. 

I  am  enclosing  two  pictures  which  show  the  rake 
and  also  how  it  looks  in  operation  with  a  good- 
sized  load  just  as  it  came  from  the  orchard. 

Pennsylvania.  j.  h.  b. 


Strawberry  Prospects  for  1931 

FROM  all  indications  and  reports,  the  chances 
for  a  normal  strawberry  crop  next  Spring  are 
the  poorest  they  have  been  for  some  time.  Of  course, 
strawberry  beds  in  some  localities  are  not  so  hard 
hit  as  they  are  in  others,  because  of  the  variation 
of  the  drought,  but  the  country  over,  the  outlook  is 
below  the  average. 

The  available  area  for  harvest  in  1931  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  162,000  acres.  In  1928  the  acre¬ 
age  was  a  little  above  208,000  and  the  following 
year,  1929,  was  reduced  slightly.  In  1930  there  was 
a  great  reduction,  the  acreage  coming 
down  to  a  little  over  178,000.  That 
brought  the  average  selling  price  of 
the  strawberries  for  the  Spring  of 
1930,  up  to  a  profitable  point.  Now  we 
have  an  estimated  acreage  of  162,000 
for  next  Spring,  which  is  the  lowest  it 
has  been  for  some  time.  Yields  per 
acre  in  1930  were  about  one-fifth  lower 
than  they  were  in  1929  and  this 
brought  the  total  production  down  to 
about  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  in 
1929.  This  shortage  brought  the  aver¬ 
age  price  to  the  grower  about  one- 
fourth  higher  on  his  1930  crop.  The 
1931  strawberry  crop  faces  a  different 
situation  from  crops  of  the  previous 
years,  because  of  the  fact  that  plants 
in  many  localities  are  going  into  this 
Winter  in  very  poor  condition.  The 
hot.  dry  weather  during  this  past  Sum¬ 
mer  has  been  very  hard  on  newly-set 
beds  as  well  as  old  ones,  and  from  reports  gathered 
from  parts  of  the  strawberry  world  we  find  many  of 
the  old  beds  dried  up  and  the  young  plantings  having 
scarcely  any  more  plants  than  were  used  in  setting 
them  out  last  Spring. 

Here  is  another  angle  to  the  situation.  Even 
though  the  plants  are  alive  in  those  hard-liit  young 
and  old  beds,  they  will  not  be  in  a  condition  next 
Spring  to  produce  a  normal  crop  of  berries.  They 
will  not  be  physically  fit,  and  they  will  not  have  a 
normal  number  of  fruit  buds  in  their  crowns  to  pro¬ 
duce  berries,  because  at  the  time  of  fruit  bud  for¬ 
mation  last  Summer  these  plants  were  barely  alive. 
Fruit  bud  formation  starts  in  late  August  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  September  and  October  until  freez¬ 
ing  weather,  but  the  highest  producing  plants  are 
those  that  are  full  grown  when  fruit  bud  formation 
begins.  Some  localities  had  rains  during  September, 
and  that  means  just  that  many  more  fruit  buds  for 
next  Spring's  crop  of  berries,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  yield  will  not  be  what  it  would  have  been 
had  these  rains  come  early  in  the  season,  so  as  to 
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Burpee’s  Annual 
Garden  Book 
is  FREE 

Write  for  your  copy  today 


Grow 

The  Vegetables  and  Flowers  you 
would  like  to  see  growing  in  your 
garden  or  on  your  farm — read  all 
about  them  in 

Burpee’s  Annual 

It  is  the  leading  American  seed  cata¬ 
log,  and  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the 
best  “Seeds  That  Grow” — at  prices  as 
low  as  5c  per  packet. 

Burpee’s  Annual  abounds  in  interest¬ 
ing  planting  information  and  offers 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
varieties  that  will  give  you  more  im¬ 
proved  vegetables  and  more  beautiful 
flowers.  It  is  an  interesting  book  of 
144  pages,  full  of  pictures  and  news 
of  utmost  value  to  growers. 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

A  new  Tomato,  Burpee’s  “Tangerine,”  of 
a  bright  orange  color.  “Burpeeana”  Cauli¬ 
flower,  that  won  the  National  Cauliflower 
Contest.  “The  Burpee”  and  “Gold  Coin” 
Sweet  Corn  are  both  very  early  and  excep¬ 
tionally  fine.  New  Sweet  Peas,  new  Zin¬ 
nias,  and  the  new  Giant  Dahlia,  “Asbury 
Park.”  Read  all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 
Annual. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

121  Burpee  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Over  1,000  acres  of  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains  and  sources  tested  and 
recommended  by  Experiment  Stations.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more 
than  doubled  in  three  years— because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  WHEAT,  RYE,  CABBAGE 


AMAZING 


r  GREEN  ’  S 

"approved” 

FRUIT  S  andFLOWERS 

WHEN  you  plan  to  plant,  nothing  is  so  important  as 
the  selection  of  stock.  Assurance  of  quality  is  found 
in  Green’s  “approved”  fruits  and  flowers.  Over  fifty  years’ 
experience  in  developing  and  producing  the  finest  in 
growing  things  have  made  Green-grown  products  nation¬ 
ally  famous.  Quality  and  integrity  are  tradition. 

SPECIAL  ECONOMY  OFFERS— 
LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 

We  have  arranged  many  special  collections  of  roses, 
perennials,  shrubs,  fruits,  evergreens  and  ornamental 
trees  at  amazingly  low  prices.  Unquestionably  the 
greatest  values  ever  offered  on  Green’s  high  quality 
approved”  varieties.  These  special  offers  are  for  a  limited 
time  only.  Orders  will  have  to  be  placed  at  once. 

PLANTING  GUIDE  FREE 

Green’s  new  catalog  is  distinctly  different.  It’s  illustrated  in 
Nature’s  colors,  contains  helpful  planting  information,  explains 
our  landscape  service.  It’s  the  best  and  most  complete  catalog 
we’ve  ever  issued.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

CASH  DISCOUNT  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS 

BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  HALF 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

41  GREEN  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NURSERYMEN  FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 
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produce  plants  of  a  normal  size  for  Au¬ 
gust  and  September,  the  beginning  of 
fruit  bvul  formation. 

All  these  conditions  point  toward  a 
shortage  in  the  strawberry  crop  next 
Spring.  It  is  reasonable  that  the  few 
berries  that  are  produced  will  sell  well, 
therefore  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take 
the  best  of  care  this  Winter  of  the  plants 
that  we  have,  to  avoid  any  Winter  injury 
and  to  place  the  plants  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  soil  surroundings  and  physical  condi¬ 
tion  for  fruiting  next  Spring.  Mulching 
and  fertilizing  will  go  a  long  way  to 
correct  the  evil  effects  of  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer's  drought.  A  mulch  on  strawberry 
beds  will  hold  the  snow  and  protect  the 
plants  from  the  evil  effects  of  cold  drying 
•winds.  These  cold  Winter  winds  are 
surely  drying.  If  they  were  not,  clothes 
would  not  dry  when  hung  out  on  a  freez¬ 
ing  washday.  The  mulch  will  also  pro¬ 
tect  the  plants  from  the  repeated  freez¬ 
ing  which  often  takes  place  in  the  late 
Winter  or  early  Spring  after  the  snow 
goes  off.  This  is  the  time  when  most 
damage  is  clone  to  strawberry  plants. 
This  repeated  freezing  and  thawing  also 
affects  the  physical  condition  of  the 
plants  and  disturbs  the  root  system  by 
lifting  or  heaving  the  plants  out  of  the 
soil.  The  few  plants  which  there  are 
this  year  in  most  plantings  should  be  well 
protected  against  these  possible  injuries 
if  we  expect  maximum  yields  from  them 
next  June. 

Mulching  also  has  a  physical  effect  up¬ 
on  the  soil,  for  we  always  find  mulched 
soils  in  better  physical  condition  in  the 
Spring  than  those  left  unmulched.  The 
mulch  should  be  placed  over  the  plants 
about  four  to  six  inches  deep  after  t lie 
ground  freezes  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cover  the  whole 
bed,  however,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
there  was  plenty  of  straw.  It  is  found 
that  the  roots  of  strawberry  plants  will 
continue  to  grow  as  long  as  the  ground 
is  not  frozen.  Therefore  if  the  mulch  is 
placed  on  too  soon,  growth  will  continue 
under  the  mulch  and  when  hard  freezing- 
weather  comes  along  serious  injury 
might  result.  We  have  not  enough  plants 
to  risk  Winter  injury  this  year. 

Rye  or  wheat  straw  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  best  for  mulching  strawberries, 
rye  straw  preferred.  Oat  straw  packs 
down  too  much.  If  straw  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  any  coarse  straw-like  material 
might  be  used  that  will  not  mat  down 
over  the  plants  and  smother  them  out. 
No  matter  what  material  is  used  be  sure 
that  it  is  free  from  grass,  weeds,  or  grain 
seeds.  Marsh  hay  is  sometimes  used.  It 
is  all  right  if  it  is  of  a  coarse  nature. 
Some  think  leaves  can  be  used,  but  leaves 
mat  down  too  close  on  top  of  the  plants 
and  are  likely  to  smother  them  out.  They 
can  be  used,  however,  with  some  coarse 
material  to  keep  them  from  matting,  or 
they  might  be  used  alone  if  worked  in 
between  the  plants,  placing  very  few  of 
them  directly  over  the  crown's  of  the 
plants. 

Remove  the  mulch  in  the  Spring  after 
heavy  frosts  are  over,  just  about  the 
time  plant  growth  starts  under  the  mulch. 
If  left  on  too  long  it  will  cause  the  plants 
to  take  on  tender  growth  and  there  is 
sure  to  be  serious  damage  should  frosts 
hit  the  plants  after  the  mulch  is  removed. 
When  the  mulch  is  removed,  take  off 
about  half  of  it,  just  leave  enough  to  al¬ 
low  the  plants  to  send  up  their  blossoms’ 
stalks  and  leaves  through  it.  The  part 
left  will  keep  down  weeds,  help  keep  the 
soil  around  the  plants  cool  and  moist,  and 
prevent  sandy  berries  after  rains.  The 
amount  taken  off  should  he  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  where  it  will  mat  down 
during  picking  time,  thus  helping  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture  and  prevent  the  soil  from 
becoming  hard  and  compact  between  the 
rows.  If  the  mulch  is  used  for  no  other 
purpose  than  on  or  between  the  rows  at 
harvest  time,  it  will  he  found  a  wonderful 
paying  undertaking. 

Now  just  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to 
fertilizing  the  plants  next  Spring.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  can  he  used  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  one  pound  for  each  20  feet 
of  row,  scattering  it  evenly  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  in  the  row  between 
the  plants  and  applied  only  when  the 
leaves  are  dry.  Apply  soon  after  the 
mulch  is  removed  so  that  it  will  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  rains  as  deep  in  the  soil  as 
the  plants  are  rooted.  If  used  later,  most 
of  it  will  remain  near  the  surface  and 
cause  the  plants  to  root  so  near  the  sur- 
fact  that  they  will  suffer  should  the 
weather  be  a  little  dry  at  harvest  time. 

Plants  can  also  be  fed  by  scattering- 
fine  barnyard  or  chicken  manure  over  the 
mulched  row  early  in  the  Spring.  Apply 
it  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  every  25 
feet  of  row.  If  the  soil  is  not  of  a  rich 
nature  use  a  complete  fertilizer,  such  as 
5  per  cent  nitrogen.  8  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  6  per  cent  potash,  and  use  it  at 
the  same  rate  that  sulphate  of  ammonia 
was  used,  which  is  one  pound  for  every 
20  feet  of  row. 

It  is  certain  that  commercial  growers, 
or  those  having  a  row  or  two  of  straw¬ 
berries  across  their  garden,  who  can  fol¬ 
low  out  these  suggestions,  will  find  their 
strawberry  yields  for  next  Spring  great¬ 
ly  benefited.  b.  w.  iceith. 

Michigan. 


“Some  people  would  kick  anywhere 
but  in  a  football  game,”  snorted  the 
restaurant  proprietor.  “I  can’t  see  what 
them  epicures  has  got  to  complain  about 
with  this  soup.”  “They  wouldn’t  have  no 
grouch  coming,  sir,”  explained  the  waiter, 
tactfully,  “if  only  the  cook  would  admit 
it’s  soup.  He  says  it’s  coffee.” — Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle. 
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THE  effect  you  have  so 
carefully  planned  will  find 
expression  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  quality  is  the  true 
characteristic  of  the  plants 
you  select.  Assurance  of  that 
quality  is  found  in  the  House 
of  Barnes  Bros.,  with  whom 
quality  and  integrity  are  a 
forty-year  tradition. 

ra  Soon  the  time  will  be  here 
for  making  your  spring 
selections.  Let  them  be 
sturdy  plants  from  the 
rugged  New  England  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  the 
Barnes  Bros,  plants  are 
reared.  Send  now  for  new 
catalog — “The  Easy  Way 
To  Beautiful  Plantings”. 

THE 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8,  Yalesvtlle,  Connecticut 


up 

III 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

-  Established  1890 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected 
by  the  True-to-Name  seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan  catalog 
which  permits  us  to  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
303  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


|  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peacli,  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm.  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  i 
Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 

P  \  Y  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  £\  £  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Wr  ite  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
i’  terest  by  thousands  of  young  peopie  and  grow  n¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloih 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  Far  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

0;  December  13  the  student  apple 
jud,  .g  team  representing  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  returned  from  Ohio 
State  University  at  Columbus,  O.,  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
Apple  Judging  Contest  prize  for  the  first 
place  team.  Other  competing  teams  were 
from  Ohio  State  University,  Rutgers, 
West  Virginia  University,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 
The  Penn  State  team  wins  the  first  leg 
on  a  new  cup,  which  must  be  won  three 
times  to  become  the  permanent  property 
of  any  one  team.  The  first  individual 
place  went  to  Mr.  Varney,  Ohio  State; 
second  place  to  Lee  Courter,  Rutgers ; 
third  place  to  R.  R.  Henning,  Penn  State. 
These  boys  win  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  respectively.  Varney  dropped  but 
100  points  out  of  a  possible  4,000,  losing 
these,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  on 
the  Pdack  Twig  class  which  gave  little 
trouble  to  most  of  the  other  contestants. 
Anyhow,  Varney’s  achievement  is  remark¬ 
able  considering  the  difficulties  encount¬ 
ered.  Henning,  of  the  Penn  State  team, 
hails  from  Dushore,  Wyoming  C’o.,  Pa. ; 
K.  P.  Soei’gel  comes  from  AVexford,  Al¬ 
legheny  County;  C.  A.  Miller,  the  only 
city  boy  on  the  Pennsylvania  team,  comes 
from  Scranton. 

Briefly,  the  contest  is  staged  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Only  25  standard  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  may  be  used ;  these  may  come  from 
any  of  the  colleges  competing.  Three 
plates,  each  containing  five  apples,  of  20 
varieties,  or  GO  plates  in  all,  are  set  up 
by  the  team  coaches,  who  agree  on  the 
placing  and  identification  beforehand. 
The  three  plates  in  any  class  may  have 
all  fruit  of  the  same  variety,  or  one 
plate  of  five  apples  may  be  substituted 
from  another  standard  variety,  and  one 
apple  may  be  substituted  on  the  second 
plate.  At  any  rate,  there  must  be  a 
majority  of  apples  of  one  kind.  This 
gives  the  class  its  name.  The  teams  must 
identify  all  apples  correctly,  and  then 
judge  the  plates  for  perfection.  Correct 
identification  of  each  class  counts  ■  100 
points  and  proper  placing  adds  100  more, 
so  that  each  variety  totals  200  points. 
All  errors  are  graded  on  a  predetermined 
scale  of  points.  Every  apple  is  num¬ 
bered  and  lettered  and  any  supposed  sub¬ 
stitution  must  be  noted  by  its  letter  and 
number,  together  with  the  correct  name 
of  the  substitute,  as,  “Apple  d  on  plate 
No.  3  is  a  Baldwin.”  All  placing  and 
identifications  are  written. 

The  substitutions  are  the  hardest  part, 
since  they  are  always  picked  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  catching  the  unwary  or  unknow¬ 
ing.  To  show  what  substitutions  were 
actually  used  this  year,  the  following  ex¬ 
amples  are  given :  Golden  Delicious  in 
a  Grimes  plate,  Spy  in  Wealthy,  Bald¬ 
win  in  Stark,  Delicious  in  Ben  Davis, 
AA’ealthy  in  Gravenstein,  Delicious  in 
AVinesap,  Wagener  in  Jonathan,  and 
Stayman  in  Black  Twig.  These  look  sim¬ 
ple  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
substitutes  were  picked  with  the  purpose 
of  matching  closely  the  other  variety, 
and  were  therefore  not  typical  of  their 
own  variety.  A  Baldwin  plate,  actually 
all  Baldwins,  caused  much  trouble — one 
bright  red  Baldwin  from  Massachusetts 
among  four  dull-colored  Baldwins  from 
another  source  brought  some  of  the  con¬ 
testants  to  grief. 

The  preparation  for  the  contest,  as 
well  as  the  actual  competition,  trains 
the  student  in  identifying  apple  varieties, 
as  well  as  in  observation,  patience  and 
accuracy.  To  fail  in  any  one  of  these  es¬ 
sentials  means  a  loss  of  points,  and  pos¬ 
sibly,  the  contest. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  December  11  issue  of  the 
11  eekly  News  Bulletin  gives  the  various 
legal  weights  in  Pennsylvania  for  various 
commodities,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables, 
grains  ayd  grain  feeds,  grasses  and  for¬ 
age.  The  first  item  in  the  list  is  apples 
with  a  legal  weight  of  45  lbs.  This  can¬ 
not  apply  to  apples  sold  in  a  covered 
bushel  basket  approved  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  —  and  all  bushel 
baskets  now  used  are  required  to  have 
such  approval — since  all  State  laws  in 
conflict  with  the  Federal  Act  covering 
this  package  standardization  are  not  en¬ 
forceable  according  to  that  act.  This  is 
mentioned  because  every  year  someone 
has  to  weigh  the  contents  of  a  bushel 


basket,  and  then  become  more  or  less  in¬ 
dignant  when  they  discover  that  the 
bushel  basket  by  volume  does  not  often 
hold  45  lbs.  of  fruit  by  weight.  This  dif¬ 
ference  is  particularly  striking  when  a 
bushel  basket  of  some  of  the  early  Sum¬ 
mer  apples  is  weighed ;  in  some  cases,  it 
is  not  possible  to  heap  enough  fruit  on 
the  basket  to  bring  the  weight  up  to  45 
lbs. 

An  investigation  conducted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  British  Columbia  shows  that 
the  average  purchase  price  of  good  bear¬ 
ing  apple  orchards,  9  to  10  years  old,  in 
the  Okanagan  Valley  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  Avas  ,$1,091.50  per  acre,  and  that  the 
average  yield  for  leading  varieties  was  280 
boxes  (slightly  more  than  280  bushels) 
on  a  basis  of  74  trees  per  acre.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  these  growers  cleared  about  33 
cents  per  bushel,  as  the  groAvers  in  the 
neighboring  State  of  Washington  orchards 
did  from  1922  to  1927,  there  Avas  a  net 
profit  of  about  $92  per  acre  after  all 
costs  Avere  deducted.  This  Avould  give  a 
return  of  about  9  per  cent  on  the  price 
of  $1,091.50  per  acre ;  Washington  or¬ 
chards  average  from  10  to  11  per  cent. 
Good  orchards  in  Pennsylvania  can  be 
bought  for  half  this  sum ;  it  looks  as  if 
the  Northwest  as  a  Avliole,  including 
British  Columbia  does  not  need  any  pity 
from  the  eastern  apple  growers. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Around  the  Farm  in 
January 

Get  ready  for  next  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  by  going  over  the  machinery  and  im¬ 
plements,  oiling  and  cleaning  them.  Or¬ 
der  any  repairs  that  are  needed.  All 
hoes,  blades,  axes,  etc.,  should  be  sharp¬ 
ened.  If  everything  is  in  shape  when  the 
Spring  work  starts  it  Avill  save  time. 

In  sections  Avhere  the  Winters  are 
open  some  of  the  plowing  can  be  done 
this  month.  The  sod  land  should  be 
ploAved  first.  Land  may  be  plowed  a  lit¬ 
tle  Avet  iioav  as  the  freezing  will  pulverize 
it.  While  the  ground  is  frozen,  haul  out 
and  scatter  the  manure.  I  prefer  spread¬ 
ing  the  manure  rather  than  in  piles  as  it 
saves  handling  it  tAvice. 

Seed  and  fertilizer  should  be  ordered 
early,  as  there  is  more  time  for  hauling 
them  now  than  later.  See  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  haA'e  a  supply  of  Avater.  Give  plen¬ 
ty  of  bedding  as  it  Avill  not  only  help  to 
make  manure  but  keep  the  animals 
warmer.  AA'here  the  corn  fodder  is  kept 
outdoors  it  is  Avell  to  have  same  under 
shelter  so  that  when  the  feed  outdoors 
is  covered  Avitli  ice  the  feed  under  shelter 
may  be  used.  K.  c. 

Virginia. 


Evergreen  Plants  for  Winter 

By  these  are  meant  not  evergreen  trees, 
but  plants  which  keep  more  or  less  green 
all  Winter,  and  close  to  the  ground,  and 
Avhile  some  of  them  turn  slightly  brown 
in  severe  weather,  yet  they  are  green 
enough  to  make  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  bare  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  usual 
laAvn. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  honey¬ 
suckle  (Hall’s  Japan),  Avhieh  stays  green 
nearly  all  AY  in  ter.  Vinca  minor  is  also  a 
good  ground  covering,  and  Avill  grow  in 
shade  of  trees  in  Summer  Avhere  feAV 
other  plants  Avill,  and  its  dark  green 
leaves  always  have  a  pleasing  look. 
English  ivy  is  a  plant  that  can  often  be 
used  to  advantage  in  many  places,  and  is 
too  Avell  knoAvn  to  need  any  description. 
Enonymus  radicans  is  an  excellent  plant 
with  dark  glossy  leaA'es,  and  Avhile  an 
old  Japanese  favorite,  is  not  as  much 
grown  as  it  ought  to  be. 

For  a  striking  plant  of  stiff  formal  out¬ 
line  and  tropical  appearance  almost, 
Yucca  filamentosa  Avill  be  found  extreme¬ 
ly  good,  and  the  variegated  variety  has 
the  leaves  edged  with  yelloAV ;  both  of 
these  groAV  a  foot  or  more  high  and  are 
good  all  the  year  round.  Boxwood  also 
makes  an  excellent  plant  where  Winters 
are  not  too  severe,  and  is  as  much  a 
favorite  or  more  uoav  than  it  was  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
varieties  of  Enonymus  not  mentioned 
herein  and  some  of  them  may  be  found  to 
be  Avell  worth  trying.  Anything  that  will 
make  our  homes  and  gardens  more  attrac¬ 
tive  in  the  AA'inter  is  Avell  worth  thinking 
about.  II.  AV.  HALES. 


Harris  Special  Blue  Hubbard  Squash 


Successful  Growers  Use  Harris’  Seeds 

You  will  find  them  on  every  market 

c>4n  extensive  grower  writes: — 

“Being  a  market  gardener  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  the  best  seed 
that  I  can.  I  am  glad  to  recommend  Harris’  Seeds  to  anyone  who 
appreciates  good  true  seeds  at  a  right  price  and  who  appreciates 
honesty,  service,  courtesy  and,  of  course,  progress.” 

This  man  knows  that  the  crops  which  bring  the  most  money  are  produced 
only  from  the  highest  bred  strains  of  seed. 

For  over  fifty  years  we'have  produced  new  and  improved  varieties  for  sale  direct 
to  the  grower.  We  offer  carefully  selected  strains  of  seed,  grown  in  the  north, 
which  produce  crops  that  are  true-to-name  and  of  the  highest  yield  and  quality. 

Of  our  complete  list  of  superior  varieties  we  may  mention  only  a  few : 
GILLS  EARLY  MARKET— (white)  and  HARRIS  EXTRA  EARLY 
BANTAM  SWEET  CORN — bring  earliest  returns. 

TENDERGREEN  BEANS — make  the  most  particular  buyers  your  regular 

customers. 

HARRIS  SPECIAL  CROSBY’S  EGYPTIAN  BEET— finest  strain  of  this 
great  bunching  variety. 

HARRIS  EARLY  GIANT  PEPPER — bears  heavily  even  in  north  where 
others  fail. 

BREAK  O’  DAY  TOMATO  — the  earliest  with  a  real  future  as  a  money  maker. 
HARRIS  SPECIAL  BLUE  HUBBARD  SQUASH  — the  best  strain  we  know  of. 

These  and  many  more  varieties  of  special  merit  are  fully  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  Harris  1931  Catalogue  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds.  Send  for 
a  free  copy  today  and  if  you  grow  for  the  market  send  for  the  special  market 
gardeners  price  list. 


CERTIFIED  FARM  SEEDS 

Our  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Seed  Potatoes  are  all  inspected  and  certified  by 
the  New  York  State  Seed  Improvement  Association  which  insures  pure  seeds 
free  from  disease  and  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

No  one  who  wishes  to  raise  the  best  crops  can  afford  to  use  any  other  kind. 
Special  low  price  for  early  orders 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  26,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Winter  nights  in  summer 
gardens!  There’s  fascinating 
reading  in  our  1931  Garden 
Book,  with  its  hundreds  of 
illustrations  of  flowers  and 
vegetables,  helpful  cultural 
articles  and  descriptions  of 
fertilizers  and  garden  tools. 

For  a  free  copy  mention  this  publica¬ 
tion  and  be  sure  to  address  Dept.  L-4. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DREER’S 

GARDEN  BOOK 


J^Muule’s 

SEED  BOOK 

FREE 


BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

In  actual  Colors,  show¬ 
ing  landscape  plans, 
planting;  and  growing 
suggestions.  Valuable 
to  home  owners.  FREE 


l  App?e  Trees- 


Duchess, 

*  Jonathan, 


eal- 


- 

Delic 


i  Gano 


uots,  |  , 
stpd.  I. 


Send  Only  25c  in 
FColn  for  Packing  and  Postage 

'  And  we  will  send  you  8  fin# 

Mixed  IRIS  -or  10 
Shasta  Daisies,  or  25  Baby 
Glads  (blooming size), or 20/ 

Norway  Spruce,  4  to  6  in. 

Seedlings.  Just  send  the 
25  in  coin  for  handling 
expense  —  and  take  j 
your  choice.  That’s 
our  way  of  getting 
more  people  interest¬ 
ed  in  planting,  land- 
:  scaping  and  beautify¬ 
ing  home  grounds,  to 
acquaint  home -owners 

with  Ferris  HighestQuality  _ 

Shrubs,  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Evergreens* 
■pHaat  lowest  Direct* 

-  Nursery- 
to  -  User  prices 
l  that  save  50%. 

„  SPECIAL  '  BARGAINS 

To  prova  still  further  that  Ferris 
Prices  are  lowest,  wo  offer  5  as¬ 
sorted  Rambler  Roses,  $1.00;  or 
25  Mixed  Iris,  $1.00;  or  15  Fine 
Perennials,  (5  Columbines.  5  Bal- 

IEHKIS 

loon  Flower,  5  Hardy  Pinks)  for 
$1  .OO;  or  20 Shasta  Daisies.  $1.00; 
or  12  Fine  Delphiniums,  $1.00;  or 
15  Concord  Grajpes,  $1.00;  or  20 
Black  Raspberries,  $1.00.  Many 
other  bargains  in  Free  Catalog. 
EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
620  Bridge  St.  Hampton.  Iowa 


Grow  a  blue-ribbon  garden  with  Maule’s 
Seeds.  This  book  tells  you  how.  Describes 
hundreds  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send 
for  it  today. 

We  have  been  seed  specialists  for  54 
years.  Discriminating  gardeners  come  to 
us  year  after  year.  They  are  enthusiastic 
over  Maule’s  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

Maule’s  Seeds  always  please.  Scientifi¬ 
cally  tested  for  vigorous,  abundant  life. 
Guaranteed  with  a  money-back  bond.  Get 
real  results  with  Maule’s  Seeds.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  of  Maule’s  Seed  Book. 

VM.  HENRY  MAULE 
312  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CONDON’S  GIANT  fll A«/|  A 
EVERBEARING  1  UiHil  A  V 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Big  Money  Maker.  Large,  solid 
“  *  fruit:  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you  our 
^Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants ,  wr» 
will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon’s  Giar^t 
Everbearing  Tomato  f^n  ww 
and  our  Big  1931  Catalog  ■*  Mm.iL.M-a 
of  Seeds,  Plants.  Shrubs,**  "r 
192 -Page  Book  tells  how,  and  when  to 
plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage, 
1931  Prices  Lower  Than  Ever 

CONDON  BROS., Seedsmen 

Hock  River  Valley  Send  Farm 

BOX  202  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

Send  for  FREEBooK 

Contains  valuable  Information 
LII I  I  on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans. 

^  Sweat  Clover.  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Corn,  etc.  Its  the  beat 
Seed  Book  wo  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 
_ _  should  have  a  copy  of  thlsbook. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 

12  •  We  Pay  the  Freight  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


Dept, 


SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
4  4-4  6  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.'  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  _ 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,'  Ohio 
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Brass 

Faucets 

and 

ONE 

Large 

Faucet 


A  wonderful  value 
from  the  Gov’t’s  sur¬ 
plus  supplies.  In  or¬ 
der  to  move  them 
quickly  we  offer  them 
while  they  last  for 
only  $24.50.  N  o 

farmer,  fruit  grower  or  road  »t. .-»»»-•  ..  .  

builder  should  fail  to  take  ad-  r-  p  u 

vantage  of  this  offer.  This  Cost  Gov  t  $275  tach 

cart  can  be  used  for  spraying,  sprinkling  potatoes  or  vegetables — for  sprinkling  roadways — 
for  hauling  water- — for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of  one-piece  Galvanized 
Iron  with  splash  partition,  solid  riveted  joints.  150-gallon  capacity.  Gould  or  Red  Jacket 
Pump.  Strainer  device.  Connections  for  attaching  2-inch  hose.  We  do  not  supply  hose. 
Standard  approved  Brake  rod,  wheels  54  inches  in  diameter,  3-incli  Steel  Tires,  10-inch 
steel  hubs.  Steel  Axle,  2x2  inch.  I’oot  Brakes.  Tool  box  under  seat.  Carts  are  delivered 
in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  U.  S.  Gov’t  by  Studebaker  and  other  high-grade 
manufacturers.  Easily  converted  into  air-pressure  sprayer  worth  $300  at  slight  extra 
cost.  Complete  instructions  with  each  cart.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  Money 
Order  NOW. 


,',,'  HANDY  FARM  CART  ssSs 


Sift' WATER  CARTS 


For  SPRAYING, 
SPRINKLING, 
HAULING 


HORSE  DRAWN 


GOV’T  $175 


Here  is  a  real  bargain  in  a  horse-drawn,  strongly- 
built  Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t  $175.  Our  Price  only 
$22.50  F.O.B.  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  or  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Carts  never  used — shipped  knocked  down  in 
original  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long — 1  ft.  3  in. 
wide — 2  ft.  deep,  with  tail  board  and  heavy  floor. 
Wheels  4%  ft.  high.  Iron  Tires,  3  in.  wide — %  in. 
thick.  Steel  axle  2x2  in.  Body  and  shafts  white  oak 

or  hickory. 
Cart  is  com¬ 
plete  with 
brakes  and 

axle  wrench.  Painted  3  coats.  A  brand  new  cart  at  a 
give-away  price.  Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publish¬ 
ers  would  not  print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as 
described.  Send  check  or  money  order  for  one  of 
these  bargains  today. 


WATER,  SAP 
GATHERING, 
GASOLINE, 
OIL, 
LIQUID 
MANURE 

and 

Dozens  ol 
Other  Uses 


ONLY 


24 


F.  O.  B. 

Jeffersonville, 

Indiana 


BARGAIN  OFFER  IN  ZA  WHEELS  and  AXLES 

A  $75,00  Value  for  Only  $12.50 

Set  of  2  WHEELS  and  AXLE  -  -  S’.’Tr «!  Only  $12.50 
Set  of  4  WHEELS  and  2  AXLES  Only  $24.00 

A  wonderful  bargain  for  the  man  who  wants  to  build  his  own  F.O.B.  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
cart  or  wagon  or  who  wants  replacement  wheels  for  his  wagons. 

These  wheels  and  axles  are  exactly  as  described  above  on  Handy  Farm  Cart.  Made  by 
Studebaker  Wagon  Works  for  Government  Escort  Wagons — have  never  been  used — fully 
guaranteed.  Choice  of  two  sizes:  54-in.  and  44-in.  Bon’t  miss  this  opportunity.  You  may 
never  have  another  like  it.  Send  your  order  today. 

National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co.,  Dept.  B, 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Registered  certified  gr  mm  alfalfa. 

Scarified  Sweet  Clover.  No  quack  grass,  Canadian 
thistle,  dodder,  buckhorn.  Lowest  prices  ever  quered 
Seed  shipped  subject  inspection,  freight  prepaid.  \\  ute 
for  club  offer,  free  samples.  Agents  wanted.  North 
Dakota  Grimm  Alfalfa  Association,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Cooperative  organization  over  500  growcis. _ 

a  CDDCDDV  REGISTERED  DISEASE  FREE 
KAji  1  For  description,  prices  and  cul- 

rsi  A  TVTTTC  tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT 
ST  LAIN  1  25  IMPROVEMENT  ASS’S,  New  Milford,  Ohio 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(-3)  What  are  the'  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Valley 

OifersYou 
slower  Prices 
finest  Quality 
^ Freight  Paid 
'tree  Containers 
'Credit  Terms 


at 


>  Mene^Saying 
Prices 

Get  your  auto,  truck 
T  and  tractor  oil  direct 
from  the  big  Valley  Oil 

Co.,  in  business  62  years.  For 
less  money  you  receive  the  finest  oil  you  ever  put  in  your 
motor.  We  pay  freight  —  furnish  containers  and  faucets 
free.  Liberal  Credit  terms.  Valley  has  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  who  buy  year  after  year  —  and  SAVE 
MONEY.  Join  them  and  make  your  dollar  go  farther. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  NO  PAY  ! 

Valley  Oil  is  refined  from  100%  pure  paraffin 

base  crudes.  It  must  be  good,  for  you  use  it  before  you 
pay  us.  You  are  the  judge.  We  guarantee  absolute  satis¬ 
faction  or  no  pay!  You  take  no  risk. 

n. irx  MAlAf  for  new  low  prices,  proof  of  performance,  and 
BLnSiU  W  all  particulars.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 


VALLEY  OIL  COMPANY, 

414  SUPERIOR  AVENUE 


Department  321 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


50  PANSIES,  giant-flow- 
ering  mixture.  beautiful 

markings  $  1  1  rj 

[ £sSP*Ui  (in  bud)  . ipJL.lU 

50  DAISY,  English  dou- 
ble,  white,  pink,  J  1  Q 

Order  Now  for  Spring  Delivery 

FIELD  GROWN  STOCK  1  AC 

250  ACRES.  BLOOMING  AGE  A  Ea. 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue  &  Light  Blue; 
Columbines,  all  colors:  Oriental  Poppies, 
flowers  8  inches  across,  different  colors:  Dou¬ 
ble  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors;  Shasta 
Daisies,  Yellow  Daisies;  Hardy  Carnations,  6 
colors:  Painted  Daisies,  Gaillardias,  Sweet 
Williams:  Foxgloves,  different  colors. 

BARGAIN  PRICE  LIST  FREE 

Order  Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  More 

Rock  Garden  Plants,  25  A’arieties.  10c  each 
Rock  Garden  Evergreens,  10  Aarieties  10c  each 
Send  for  FREE  Bargain  Price  List  on  above, 
also  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Shrubs. 

THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 

GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
hut  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Gladiolus  Bultos 

4  An  lH-inch  and  upward,  various  colors,  choice  fij-l  OC 
1UU  varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of 
JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 


GLADIOLUS  LIST  for  thin  pocketboolcs.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  Home 
Economics  committee,  portraits  of  the 
27  past  masters  of  South  llutland  Grange, 
of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Grange  hall. 
South  Rutland  Grange  No.  53  is  one  of 
the  pioneer  Granges  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  was  organized  Jan.  20,  1874.  Syl¬ 
vester  Kellogg  was  its  first  master.  Of 
the  27  masters  who  have  presided  over 
this  Grange  13  are  still  living  and  six  of 
these  were  present  at  the  meeting  when 
the  portraits  were  formally  presented  to 
the  Grange  Dec.  20.  This  is  the  home 
Grange  of  former  County  Deputy  Elon 
O.  Andrus,  at  one  time  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Deputies.  Mr.  Andrus  is  also  a  past  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  Grange  and  a  past  master  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange. 
County  Deputy  George  K.  Merrill,  of 
Jefferson  County  is  also  a  member  of 
South  Rutland  Grange,  this  being  the 
only  Grange  in  Jefferson  County  which 
has  furnished  two  deputies. 

The  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  Pomona 
Grange  has  recommended  Norman  L. 
Clark  for  appointment  by  State  Master 
Freestone  as  County  Deputy,  succeeding 
W.  C.  Hubbard,  who  is  retiring  after 
five  years  of  very  successful  work  in  the 
office.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  member  of  Pulaski 
Grange. 

Hermon  Grange  of  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y'.,  recently  initiated  a  class  of  17 
members. 

Juvenile  Granges  quite  often  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  securing  someone  to  act  as  ma¬ 
tron  of  the  Grange.  Perhaps  it  is  part¬ 
ly  because  the  position  requires  a  great¬ 
er  sacrifice  than  most  women  are  able  to 
give  to  the  work,  and  it  may  be  from  a 
feeling  that  such  sacrifice  is  not  always 
properly  appreciated  by  the  members  of 
the  parent  Grange.  One  New  York 
Grange  up  in  Lewis  County,  Riverbank 
Grange  No.  534,  evidently  appreciates 
the  good  work  of  the  matron  of  their 
Juvenile  Grange,  as  the  Grange  recently 
gave  the  matron,  Mrs.  E linger  Waugh,  a 
vote  of  thanks  and  accompanied  it  with 
a  purse  of  money  in  recognition  for  the 
matron’s  faithful  service  in  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  the  Juvenile  branch  of 
the  Grange. 

Ohio  furnished  49  Juvenile  Granges 
for  the  list  of  Honor  Granges  for  1930, 
five  of  them  being  in  the  top-notcher 
class.  Ohio  is  the  leading  State  in  Ju¬ 
venile  Grange  work.  It  also  started  the 
new  Grange  year  off  with  five  new  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  for  October,  following 
four  new  organizations  for  September. 

Vernon  Co.,  O.,  recently  honored  its 
Grange  members  with  25  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  by  presenting  them  either  Avith  gavels 
of  Grange  pins.  Seven  were  thus  honored. 

Tavo  adjoining  counties  in  Ohio  have 
combined  to  organize  a  Demeter  club,  in¬ 
cluding  those  Avho  have  received  the 
seventh  degree  of  the  Grange.  This  club 
Avas  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pomona  Granges  of  the  two  counties, 
Clark  and  Greene,  With  over  11.000  can¬ 
didates  receiving  the  seventh  degree  at 
the  Rochester  session  of  the  National 
Grange  there  should  be  plenty  of  material 
for  forming  Demeter  clubs. 

Piscataqua  Grange  of  Newington,  N. 
H„  reports  a  perfect  year's  attendance 
for  the  officers  of  that  Grange  for  the 
year  ending  Oct.  1,  1930.  At  the  recent 
election  of  officers  of  that  Grange  every 
officer  Avas  re-elected. 

The  educational  fund  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  Grange  has  reached  .$70,000. 
Many  hundreds  of  the  Grange  boys  and 
girls  of  the  State  have  been  helped  to  se¬ 
cure  a  college  education  through  this  fund. 

The  Vermont  State  Grange  has  offered 
a  series  of  prizes  to  the  subordinate 
Granges  of  the  Green  Mountain  Statt 
which  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  sus¬ 
pensions.  Four  Granges  Avere  given 
aAvards  for  having  had  no  suspensions 
during  the  Grange  year  just  ended.  Ver¬ 
mont  made  a  net  gain  in  membership 
also  for  the  past  year,  and  organized 
six  neAV  Granges. 

Maine  lias  a  Grange  membership  of 
54,634  in  its  444  subordinate  Granges,  re¬ 
ports  State  Master  H.  B.  CraAvford.  The 
Pine  Tree  State  stands  second  in  the 
number  of  honor  Granges.  The  State 
has  three  Grange  stores.  Avliich  do  a 
combined  business  of  $621,000. 

The  State  of  Delaware  has  but  three 
counties,  yet  it  has  a  total  Grange  mem¬ 
bership  of  nearly  2,000,  with  26  subordi¬ 
nate  and  three  Pomona  Granges.  It  also 
has  three  Jiwenile  Granges.  DelaAvare 
is  one  of  the  Grange  States  having  an 
educational  fund  for  the  help  of  its  boys 
and  girls  of  the  farms.  State  Grange 
Master  Robert  P.  Robinson  is  also  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  National  Grange. 

Nca\t  York  State  leads  in  the  amount 
of  Grange  fire  insurance  carried,  with  a 
total  of  nearly  $225,000,000  in  the  26 
Patrons’  Fire  Relief  Associations  of  the 
State. 

In  no  section  of  the  country  is  the 
farm  territory  more  completely  covered 
with  Granges  than  in  New  England.  In 
Connecticut,  with  a  total  of  169  town¬ 
ships,  there  are  130  Granges.  Although 
a  small  State,  Connecticut  has  a  Grange 
membership  of  over  20.000. 

One  New  Jersey  subordinate  Grange 
received  127  itcav  members  during  the 
past  year.  The  name  of  this  Grange  Avas 
Ilightstown  No.  96. 

North  Carolina,  one  of  the  newer 
Grange  States,  is  making  a  remarkable 
record.  Although  entering  the  Grange 
fold  but  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  it  hoav 
lias  over  3,000  members  and  over  100 


Granges.  In  the  early  days  of  the  order. 
North  Carolina  Avas  numbered  among  the 
Grange  States,  but  until  1929  Grange 
Avork  had  been  dormant  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  Among  the  members  of  one 
of  these  uoav  Granges  is  a  man  avIio 
joined  the  order  nearly  60  years  ago,  as 
a  young  man,  Avhen  the  Grange  Avas  first 
established  in  North  Carolina. 


Trying  Out  Garden  Things 

I  had  never  seen  The  R.  N.-Y.  until 
189S,  and  I  liavre  had  it  ever  since  and 
will  have  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

I  grow  things  that  lots  of  people  do 
not  know  about,  and  I  try  planting  things 
and  discard  them.  Forty  years  ago  I 
tried  Avhite  Chinese  radish  and  will  grow 
it  the  rest  of  my  life;  36  years  ago  I  got 
Fordlxook  fancy  mustard,  Avill  do  the 
same.  I  did  not  eat  it  raw  until  31 
years  ago.  s.  J.  griffen. 

Connecticut. 


Observations  on  Chestnuts 

The  various  articles  about  new  growth 
chestnut  shoots  have  been  carefully  noted. 
As  a  lover  of  the  stately  old  chestnut 
trees  and  their  grand  nuts,  Avhen  in  the 
Avoods  I  am  always  looking  for  their 
distinctive  leaves.  I  have  found  many 
small  shoots  up  to  five  to  10  feet.  This 
seems  to  be  the  limit,  as  the  blight  kills 
them  about  that  time. 

This  Fall  when  looking  for  hickory 
nuts,  I  ran  across  a  chestnut  shoot  or 
young  chestnut  tree  over  15  feet  high. 
I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  a  feAV  chest¬ 
nut  burs  on  the  top  branches.  I  got  some 
down,  but  Avas  disappointed  to  find 
nothing  but  false  nuts  inside  of  the  burs. 
This  certainly  is  encouraging  and  looks 
as  if  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  Avhen 
the  grand  old  chestnut  trees  Avill  raise 
their  stately  bulk  in  the  meadows  or  on 
the  hillsides  again.  This  bur-bearing 
chestnut  shoot  is  located  in  central  part 
of  Northern  Westchester  County  near 
the  Putnam  County  line. 

I  have  located  chestnut  shoots  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Northern  Westchester  and 
Putnam  Counties.  They  vary  in  size  up 
to  five  to  10  feet.  av.  ii.  iiammond. 

Several  burs  were  sent  to  us  the  past 
Fail,  but  only  one  contained  nuts  with 
meats.  The  fact  that  there  is  any  living 
growth  is  encouraging. 
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JViaioneifs  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Evergreens 


PTTTTTrnpTTTTfn 


Bargains 
For  1931 


Not  in  years  have  such  low 
prices  been  quoted  on  Malo- 
ney’s  superior  stock — imagine, 
then,  the  enormous  values  that  you  get  now. 
Hoses,  Shrubs,  Ornamentals,  Fruit,  Berries, 
Grapes— everything  for  garden  and  orchard. 
All  finest  upland  stock.  GUARANTEE!! 
healthy,  true-to-name ;  well-rooted  and  readv 
to  grow  vigorously.  Maloney  quality  always 
gives  satisfaction.  More  than  1,000  bargain 
offers,  all  GUARANTEED,  helpful  hints  on 
successful  growing,  pictures  in  natural  colors, 
etc.,  in  free  Catalog.  Write  for  copy  at  once. 


trees — easiest  to 
I  grow,  first  to 
yield.  50  popular 
varieties,  1  and 
2  years  old, 
including  much 
sought  McIntosh, 
certified  as  true- 
to  -  name  and 
healthy.  Catalog 
describes  each 
kind  • — ■  also  Ma¬ 
loney’s  choice 
Pear,  Poach, 
Plum,  Cherry 
stock.  Supply 
your  needs  with 
Maloney’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  trees  — 
at  bargain 
prices. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
166  Main  Street  Dansville.  N.  i  • 


Sleam 
digging 
insures 
per  fed, 
roots  ! 


GROWERS  FOR  47  YEARS 


give  you  better  vegetables  tor  home 
or  market  when  you  plant  Isbell’s 
dependable  Northern-grown  seeds. 
Y ou  can  plant  with  confidence.  Send 
today  for  Isbell’s  New  Seed  Annual 
—a  book  brimful  of  useful  informa- 
ation  —  quoting  low  prices  direct 
from  grower  on  vegetable,  flower 
and  field  seeds.  Fully  illustrated— 
many  in  natural  colors.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  over  halS  a  century 
of  growing  dependable  seeds  is 
embodied  in  this  useful  book.  Tells 
how  and  when  to  plant  for  best,  re¬ 
sults.  Raise  vegetables,  rich  in  vita¬ 
mins,  for  health  and  profit.  Raise 
flowers  for  beauty  and  pleasure. 


ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers  | 
j  360  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  (11)  | 

I  Send  me  Isbell’s  New  Seed  Annual  I 


I  Name -  | 

?  Address -  1 

J  I 


e -  - - 

i 

■Cl tt  $*»%!', 

Write  for  this  FREE  Book! 

HOICE  new  varieties, 

B  old  favorites,  and  all 
about  growing  them. 

*■“  Rare  colors,  giant 
sizes.  Many  money-saving 
special  offers. 

Strong  thrifty  vegetables, 
beautiful  flowers,  luscious 
fruits.  Vick’s  exclusive 
tests  assure  success. 

America’s  pioneer  mail  . _  . _ . 

seed  house  and  foremost  gaouIaVown  Com'- 
Aster  growers.  ~  '•  ■ 

The  new  Spring:  Books  are  cro- 
Ingr  fast— write  for  yours  today. 

Special  reward  tor 
early  orders. 

J? 


VICKS  ROCHESTER 
ASTERS 


et  type.  Full  pkt., 
mixed  colors, 
BDecial  10c. 


James  Vick’s  Sons  Rochester,NY 

157  PLEASANT  STREET  Ufw  ‘Jlouwi  COy 


(Vick's  Mir™ 

,/this 

/Book  p,  o.  <£•  State. 


Name . 

St.  or  R.  D. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

A  nice  letter  from  a  New  Jersey  friend 
asking  for  the  recipe  for  making  apple 
jelly  from  cider.  I  was  unable  to  give 
it  as  no  one  has  written  in  about  it.  Some 
old-time  cider  makers  know  just  how  it 
is  done.  Perhaps  somewhere  in  New 
England  there  is  an  old-timer  who  has 
made  many  gallons  of  apple  jelly  from 
cider,  so  just  send  in  the  method  of  doing 
it  as  many  of  us  wish  to  know.  This 
man  has  900  apple  trees  with  mostly 
Rome  Beauty  and  York  Imperial,  two  va¬ 
rieties  which  are  but  little  represented  in 
Michigan  orchards. 

When  this  sees  print  it  will  be  long 
past  Christmas,  but  you  will  readily  un¬ 
derstand  why  I  waited  with  these 
thoughts  about  that  holiday.  Long  ago 
I  readied  the  socks-handkerchief  stage, 
those  things  coming  from  a  sense  of  duty 
alone.  You  know  how  it  goes. 

“Now  let’s  see.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  dad  ! 
Well,  I  haven’t  much  time,  and  little 
money  left  but  most  anything  will  do 
for  him.  He  needs  socks  and  here  is  a 
nice  cheap  pair.” 

Every  year  I  find  myself  hoping  that 
somewhere,  somehow,  someone  will  re¬ 
member  that  I  am  a  human  being,  even 
if  I  am  past  50,  and  this  year  that  hope 
was  realized  to  some  extent.  From  away 
out  in  California,  from  an  II.  N.-Y.  friend, 
came  a  box  of  shelled  English  walnuts 
addressed  to  me.  A  simple  gift  in  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  yet  priceless  to  me,  for  it 
was  given  not  from  a  sense  of  duty  but 
because  of  pure  friendship.  The  friend 
is  an  invalid,  past  three  score  and  ten, 
yet  he  found  time  to  remember  me  with 
a  personal  gift  for  me  alone.  Naturally 
I  shall  eat  but  few  of  them  myself,  but 
the  thought  of  that  personal  gift  will 
linger  long  after  the  contents  have  become 
only  a  memory.  If  I  were  the  king  of 
the  cannibal  islands,  I  should  make  a 
decree  that  anyone  giving  socks  should 
be  boiled  in  oil,  handkerchiefs  and  slip¬ 
pers  would  mean  life  imprisonment  at 
the  least — I  can  fairly  see  all  the  fathers 
and  grandfathers  giving  three  cheers — 
yet  we  doubtless  shall  continue  to  eat 
our  bitter  herbs  with  a  smile  of  grati¬ 
tude  and,  because  we  are  men,  we  shall 
allow  never  a  peep  into  hearts  aching 
with  loneliness  and  longing  for  human 
understanding.  Yes,  I  know  all  about 
that  saying,  “It  is  better  to  give  than 
to  receive.” 

Yes,  I  know  to  the  full  the  unselfish 
joy  of  making  others  happy,  and  the  sac¬ 
rifice  it  often  entails  but  I  am  hoping 
that  somewhere  sons  and  daughters  will 
read  this  and  remember  the  drooping 
shoulders,  gnarled  hands,  fading  eyes, 
thinning  and  silvering  hair  and  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  those  socks  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  which  went  to  Dad  and  Mother, 
and  the  gorgeous  things  which  went  to 
folks  of  far  less  consequence.  You  see, 
when  I  sit  before  my  old  typewriter,  I 
sometimes  just  open  my  heart  and  talk 
to  it  in  a  way  that  I  never  use  when 
talking  to  people  face  to  face  so  I  am 
asking  you  children  to  tuck  these 
thoughts  away  in  your  memories  and  next 
year  make  a  special  effort  to  remember 
that  Dad  and  Mother  are  human  beings. 

I  sent  my  brother  the  nicest  thing  I 
could  think  of,  a  year’s  subscription  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  52  presents  with  a  new  one 
every  week  for  a  year.  For  a  nephew 
who  is  15  years  old  and  has  never  walked 
a  step,  I  just  took  a  box,  walked  along 
the  counter  and  grabbed  toys  until  the 
box  was  full  and  then  mailed  it  to  him 
and  one  of  my  very  few  New  Year's  reso¬ 
lutions  is  to  do  that  right  often  without 
waiting  for  holidays  or  birthdays.  Years 
ago  I  bought  an  upright  steam  engine  to 
send  to  another  nephew.  I  was  living  in 
a  boarding-house  at  the  time  and  brought 
the  thing  home  to  test  it  before  sending. 
Every  one  of  those  grown-ups  came  into 
my  room  to  watch  the  engine  run  and 
actually  begged  me  to  delay  sending  it 
for  a  few  days  that  they  might  come  in 
and  watch  it  go,  and  some  of  those  people 
were  college  graduates.  Their  friends 
doubtless  sent  them  learned  tomes,  sedate 
ties  and  socks  and  handkerchiefs. 

Boots  and  step-ladder  is  the  call  these 
mornings,  so  I  respond  armed  with  prun¬ 
ing  shears  and  saw.  These  young  flap¬ 
pers  of  apple  trees  have  ornamented 
themselves  with  altogether  too  many 
twigs  and  branches.  I  snip  and  saw  for 
a  while,  then  get  down  and  look  over  my 
handiwork  in  order  to  put  on  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches.  With  few  exceptions  I  have 
adopted  the  open-top  style  rather  than 
the  modified  leader  as  I  have  left  a  num¬ 
ber  of  scaffold  branches  growing  from 
about  a  four-foot  heading.  These  branch¬ 
es  have  been  tied  together  by  twisting 
twigs  from  opposite  limbs  and  many  of 
those  twists  have  now  grown  together  so 
firmly  I  could  step  on  them  if  necessary. 
By  that  way,  I  am  able  to  save  many  a 
limb  with  a  narrow  crotch  which  would 
mean  a  split  when  loaded  with  fruit.  It 
beats  the  wires  to  a  central  ring  all  hol¬ 
low  as  a  method  of  bracing.  There  is  a 
real  joy  in  shaping  these  trees  while  I 
visualize  a  time  when  those  branches 
will  be  bending  low  with  loads  of  gor¬ 
geous  apples.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
desire  that  jelly-making  recipe  for  only 
the  very  best  must  go  to  market  as  there 
is  no  profit  in  competing  with  the  junk¬ 
man  and  anyway,  my  Long  Acres  mark 
must  not  appear  upon  packages  of  fruit 
I  might  be  ashamed  to  own  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Building  up  a  reputation  for  qual¬ 
ity  fruit  is  a  slow  process  but  pays  in 
the  long  run  in  both  money  and  satis¬ 
faction.  L.  B.  REBER. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


TZELLOGG’S  FREE  Berry  Book  tells  all 
about  this  amazing  New  Big  Wonder 
STRAWBERRY  . . .  where  it  came 
from . . .  who  brought  it . . .  how  long 
it  took  to  get  it . . .  and  why  I  named 
it  WASHINGTON — “The  Honey- 
Sweet  Strawberry.” 


FRANK  E.  BEATTY,  President 


Here’s  the  greatest  Strawberry  of 
them  all — new  in  size— new  in  color 
— new  in  taste.  Big  mammoth  ber¬ 
ries — deep  dark  red  color  like  blackheart  cherries — juice  like 
syrup  and  sweet  as  sugar.  A  marvel  for  big  yields  and  big 
profits.  Has  a  record  of  more  than  300  berries  produced  on  a 
single  plant.  Get  my  FREE  Berry  Book  and  read  the  whole 
story  about  this  new  and  wonderful  Berry. 


My  New  Wonder 

STRAWBERRY 


Get  My  FREE  Book  of  Bargains 


Kellogg’s  new  1931  Berry  Book  is  filled 
with  the  biggest  money-saving  Bargains 
ever  offered  by  Kellogg.  Many  Special 
Berry  Garden  Collections  and  Acre-Plots 
at  cut  prices.  A  $10.00  Garden  for  only 
$5.00 — another  $11.85  value  for  $6.85. 
Tells  how  to  get  your  own  strawberries 
without  cost — how  you  can  grow  them 
for  market  and  make  big  profits. 

Shows  the  world’s  best  berries  in  full 
natural  colors.  Summer  and  Fall  Straw¬ 
berries  —  Raspberries  —  Blackberries  — 
Grapes  —  Asparagus  —  Gladioli  Bulbs  — 
Trees  — Shrubs  —  Roses  —  Vines  and  a 
large  choice  of  perennial  flowers,  all  at 
special  bargain  prices.  Send  the  coupon 
below  for  this  FREE  Berry  Book. 


$500  to  $1200  Profit  Per  Acre 


This  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money  to  make  from  a  single  acre — but  you  can  do  it  with 
STRAWBERRIES  if  you  have  the  right  plants  and  the  right  method  of  growing  them. 
Our  FREE  Book  tells  all  about  the  Thorobred  Plants  that  produce  profits  like  these. 


Herbert  L.  Mulford  of  New  York,  writes: 
“From  less  than  one-third  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  my  profit  was  $468,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  $1,300  per  acre.” 

Dr.  H.  J.  Von  Hagen  of  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
writes  that  he  made  $627  clear  profit  from 
only  one-quarter  acre  of  Kellogg  Straw¬ 
berries. 


The  King  of  Everbearers 

The  amazing  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry:  Mammoth  in  size:  Mammoth 
in  yield.  Fruits  3  months  after  plant¬ 
ing  and  continues  fruiting  until  late 
fall.  Another  big  crop  the  following 
summer.  Still  another  crop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fall.  3  big  crops  in  18  months. 
My  FREE  Book  quotes  bargain  prices 
on  Kellogg’s  Thorobred  MASTODON 
Plants.  Send  for  the  book.  It’s  FREE. 


W.  L.  Fillston  of  Vermont,  says:  ‘‘From  only  one 
acre  of  Strawberries  grown  the  ‘Kellogg  Way’  I 
made  $1,800  last  year.” 

E.  D.  Andrews  of  Michigan  paid  for  his  $4,000  home 
from  the  profits  off  2  acres  of  Kellogg’s  Thorobred 
Strawberries. 

A.  H.  Read  of  Kennedy,  N.  Y.,  writes:  ‘‘We  had  a 
wonderful  crop  of  berries — picked  2,700  quarts  of  the 
finest  berries  I  ever  saw.  We  sold  them  in  advance  of 
the  market  all  season  while  other  growers  there 
couldn’t  find  buyers  at  any  price..  This  year  we  were 
selling  Kellogg  Thorobred  Strawberries  at  35c  and  up 
per  quart.” 

There  is  no  more  room  here  for  similar  profit 
reports  but  you  will  find  plenty  in  the  New 
Berry  Book. 

More  than  100,000  folks  have  sent  for  my 
FREE  Book  and  learned  how  to  make  these 
big  berry  profits.  It’s  easy,  when  you  know 
how — and  Kellogg’s  Berry  Book  tells  you  how. 
The  coupon  below — or  your  name  and  address 
on  a  post  card  will  bring  you  my  Big  Bargain 
Berry  Book — FREE.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

FRANK  E.  BEATTY,  President. 

f -“-“Free  Book  Coupon - t 

1  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  2105 
1  Three  Rivers.  Mich.,  U.  S.  A.  | 

Please  send  me  your  New  FREE  Berry  Book  ( 

I  at  once. 

I  I 

I  Name .  I 

I  I 

1  Address . . . . .  I 

I  I 

[  Town . State .  j 
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Home  i 

Price  Includes  all  lumber 


readi-cut,  mill-work,  windows, 

doors,  interior  woodwork,  hardware,  roof¬ 
ing,  glass,  nails,  paints,  varnish  and  stains. 

All  materials  shipped  in  a  sealed  box  car 
direct  from  the  big  Aladdin  Mills  by  pre¬ 
paid  freight.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

All  lumber  is  certified,  sound,  strong,  and 
of  high  quality.  This  and  all  Aladdin 

homes  are  permanent,  year  ’round  homes— 
warm  in  winter.  Not  “portable”  or  “sectional” 
in  any  sense.  Many  designs  to  choose  from. 

$366  to  $1688.  5  to  9  rooms.  Also  Summer  Cot¬ 
tages  and  Garages,  at  amazing  savings. 

Aladdin’s  Readi-cut  System  Revolutionizes 
Home  Building  Methods  and  Costs 

Buy  direct  from  the  Aladdin  Mills  at  wholesale  prices. 
Save  18%  lumber  waste  and  30%  labor  cost.  All 
lumber  is  cut-to-fit  at  the  Mill  on  huge  labor-saving 
machines,  instead  of  on  the  job,  where  lumber  and  labor 
waste  costs  dearly.  Complete  instructions  and  drawings  en¬ 
able  you  to  build  an  Aladdin  yourself  if  you  are  handy 
with  tools. 


Mail  Coupon  Today  for 
FREE  CATALOG  $1162  —  7 

Send  Coupon  today  for  your  free  copy 
of  the  beautiful,  new,  1931  Aladdin  Catalog. 

Printed  in  full  colors,  profusely  illustrated, 
and  overflowing  with  interest.  A  revelation  for  prospec¬ 
tive  home  owners.  Simply  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
NOW.  Address  nearest  office.  No  obligation. 

THE  ALADDIN  COMPANY 
Bay  City  *  v  Michigan 


THE  ALADDIN  CO. — (Address  nearest  office) 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Portland,  Ors.,  Tsronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Send  at  once,  without  obligation,  FREE  copy  of  the  beautiful  new  1931  Aladdin 
Catalog  of  Readi-cut  Homes,  Summer  Cottages  and  Garages,  No.  158 


Name- 


Address- 
City _ 


State 


1—5 


Garages  $92  up 


PLAN  NOW  FOR  THE 
COMING  SEASON 


Weeders 
Shovel  Plows 
Cultivator  Points 


FARQUHAR  —  IRON  AGE  LINE 


Engines 
Boilers 
Sawmills 
Threshers 
Hay  Balers 
Cider  Presses 
Sprayers — 

Power  and  Traction 
Potato  Diggers 


Spreaders, 

“Non- Wrap” 
Harrows 
Drills 

Corn  Planters 
Potato  Planters 
Fertilizer  Distributors 
Transplanters 
Cultivators 


Bulletins  an  any  of  the  above  will  be  mailed  you  free.  Write  today 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


3  GUNS  IN  ONE 


DIRECT-TO-YOU 
AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES? 

A  Genuine  Imported 
Browning  Gun 
formerly  $61.00  and 
$65.50  now  only 
$49.75.  Either  16- 
or  12-gauge. 

Approved  by 


sportsmen 
all  over 
1  h  e 
world.  „ 


TheONLY 
16-  Gauge 
Automatic 

The  LIGHTEST 

12-Gauge  Automatic 

Our  new  36-page  Catalog 
tells  howjohn  M.Brown- 
Ing  “harnessed  the  re¬ 
coil”—  why  the  16-gauge  Is 
as  easy  to  handle  as  a“20” — 
and  does  the  work  of  a  “12”. 
Ask  for  Catalog  144 

Browning  Arms  Co. 

Headquarters  and  General  Offices: 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 

OGDEN,  UT>**  LIEGE,  BELGIUM 


lothing  So  Appealing  AS  SEALS1 

oats  of  Arms  of  vuiious  nations,  15c  eneh;  Ten,  $1.00. 
JOEL  LE  VAS8KDK  Sprimgvnle,  Maine 

A  FRAME  *10 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZDOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
-tvles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  onr  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  malt¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  reed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills.  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big:  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


January  10,  1931 


Madam  Cutie  Gray-Squirrel 

If  you  want  a  constant  source  of 
amusement  through  the  dull  Winter 
months,  then  provide  outside  your  favor- 
ite"'window,  feeding  stations  and  tables 
for  the  birds  and  squirrels.  We  have 
several  feeding  shelters  made  from  wild 
grapevines;  each  one  is  provided  with  a 
rack  behind  which  suet  is  placed.  These 
shelters  are  then  fastened  to  the  rough 
old  locust  trees  which  form  a  distinctive 
feature  of  our  home  grounds,  and  stand 
sentinel  over  our  wild  garden,  pool  and 
ferneries. 

Against  our  kitchen  window  a  feeding 
tray  has  been  placed,  and  from  it  a  stick 
reaches  to  the  ground  for  the  convenience 
of  the  gray  squirrels  which  love  to  pa¬ 
tronize  the  restaurant.  All  day  long 
patrons  are  constantly  coming  to  feeding 
stations  and  window  trays;  black-capped 
chickadees,  serious-eyed  nuthatches, 
mouse-like  little  brown  creepers,  beauti¬ 
ful  hairy  woodpeckers,  dainty  downies, 
and  even  red-headed  woodpeckers,  each 
muffled  in  his  velvety  hood  of  rich  red, 
his  jacket  of  iridescent  green  and  blue, 
with  white  trimmings  and  dovercolored 
vest. 

Just  now  Madam  Cutie  Gray  Squirrel 
has  come  for  her  dinner;  the  illustration 
shows  her  “knee-deep,”  not  in  “June,” 
but  in  a  spread  of  cracked  hickorynuts, 
black  walnuts,  squash  seeds  and  sun¬ 
flower  seeds.  How  she  loves  them  all ! 


and  no  money  in  the  city  treasury  to  pay 
for  having  it  removed. 

Jack  rabbits  are  devouring  the  corn 
left  in  the  fields.  One  man  says  they  are 
eating  20  bushels  a  day  in  his  fields.  Our 
son  living  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
the  State  got  most  of  his  corn  picked 
with  a  mechanical  picker  that  picked 
gOO  bushels  a  day.  The  chief  fault  he 
found  with  it  was  that  some  ears  would 
be  stripped  of  every  husk  and  others 
would  retain  all  the  husks.  He  was  get¬ 
ting  47  cents  a  bushel  for  his  corn  and 
said  “he  guessed  he’d  better  be  thankful 
that  he  had  corn  to  isell  at  any  price.” 

In  my  last  letter  I  told  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  who  had  raised  3.000  bushels  of 
onions  and  had  stored  them  in  another 
neighbor’s  big  barn.  If  I  had  been  one 
day  later-  with  my  letter  I  could  have 
told  what  became  of  most  of  those  onions. 
The  people  who  raised  them  left  home 
about  five  o’clock  one  morning  for  a 
visit  to  friends  200  miles  away.  About 
eleven  o'clock  the  big  barn  containing 
the  onions  was  discovered  in  flames  and 
in  half  an  hour  the  building  was  entirely 
destroyed.  Some  insurance  was  carried 
on  the  onions  and  the  barn,  but  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  actual  value.  After  the  fire 
was  all  out  some  of  the  onions  were  found 
to  be  fit  for  food  and  a  market  is  being 
sought  for  them.  Others  were  fit  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  and  some  of  the  charitable 
societies  came  and  hauled  away  truckloads 
of  those. 

We  all  ate  turkey  on  Thanksgiving — 


Madam  Cutie  at  the  Feeding  Station 


At  present  she  is  indulging  in  a  delectable 
squash  seed  for  dessert,  holding  it  daintily 
between  her  little  thumbs ;  sizable  nuts 
she  holds  in  her  efficient  gray-gloved 
hands,  turning  and  turning  the  nut,  un¬ 
til.  with  her  lower  jaw  she  has  scooped 
the  meats  out  slick  and  clean,  then,  with 
a  quick  graceful  little  gesture,  she  re¬ 
moves  her  hands,  and  the  empty  shell 
falls  to  the  ground.  Sometimes  a  little 
dish  of  water  is  set  on  the  tray  for  her, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  her  as  she 
drinks,  for  she  does  not  lap  water  like  a 
eat  or  dog,  but  puts  her  mouth  into  the 
water  as  a  horse  does,  and  sucks  in  the 
refreshing  liquid.  If  water  is  not  at  hand, 
she  will  eat  snow. 

Madam  Cutie  has  three  children  all 
full  grown,  Bushy-tail,  Brownie  and 
Fleet-foot.  The  family  home  is  in  an 
old  oak  tree  across  the  street  but  last 
Fall  Fleet-foot  left  the  parental  abode, 
and  built  a  nest  high  up  in  a  huge  old 
locust  tree  near  the  window  table.  It 
was  fun  to  watch  her,  gathering  dead 
leaves,  cramming  them  into  her  mouth 
with  her  hands,  then  scurrying  up  the 
tree  with  the  pack  held  tightly  in  her 
jaws,  and  sticking  out  on  both  sides. 
These  russet-brown  leaves  she  used  for 
a  roof,  cunningly  rounding  it  over  the 
nest,  whose  foundation  is  of  sticks  loose¬ 
ly  placed  in  a  crotch  of  the  century-old 
tree,  and  lined  with  soft  mosses  and 
fibers. 

From  another  part  of  the  town  came 
Scamper-heels,  one  fine  Autumn  day,  and 
this  Winter  Scamper-heels  and  Fleet-foot 
are  living  eozily  in  a  line  snug  hollow  of 
this  same  old  locust  tree.  Their  rooming 
place  has  the  advantage  of  being  near 
the  restaurant  where  “meals  are  served 
at  all  hours.” 

How  they  all  love  the  rough  old  locusts, 
with  their  trunks  so  scarred  and  brown, 
their  numerous  niches,  which  fit  so  nicely 
any  little  squirrel’s  arched  back,  making 
splendid  places  to  scoop  out  a  nut,  or 
make  a  squirrel  toilet;  and  how  inex¬ 
pressibly  droll  they  look  when  washing 
face  and  neck  with  two  fast-moving  little 
hands  and  arms. 

When  they  choose  to  play  they  are  as 
frolicsome  as  six-weeks-old  kittens,  rac¬ 
ing  over  the  snowy  lawn,  chasing  each 
other  spirally  up  and  down  the  tall 
straight  trees,  meeting,  clinching,  rolling 
over  on  the  limbs,  yet  never  losing  their 
hold,  leaping  from  bough  to  bough,  and 
from  tree  to  tree.  Sometimes  they  seem 
to  be  putting  on  the  performance  solely 
for  our  amusement,  and  so  do  Madam 
Cutie  Gray  Squirrel  and  her  family  re¬ 
pay  us  for  the  rations  which  we  gladly 
spread  on  the  window  tray. 

New  York.  mrs.  fhaxk  w.  pugsley. 

From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

December  2  the  thermometer  stood  at 
zero.  We  are  thankful  that  we  are  not 
experiencing  the  deep  snows  that  many 
parts  of  the  eastern  islope  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  A  brother,  living  in  Trinidad, 
down  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  writes  that  they  have  32  inches. 


also  before,  and  since.  It  is  about  the 
cheapest  meat  we  can  use,  bnf-vve  soon 
tire  of  it.  A  neighbor  who  raised  about 
200  had  a  turkey  picking  “bee”  and  14  of 
her  neighbors  helped  dress  62  birds  for 
market.  We  finished  before  dinner  and 
all  enjoyed  the  fine  dinner  she  had  pre¬ 
pared.  For  fear  that  you  may  think  we 
are  on  short  rations  in  this  country  I 
will  tell  you,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
what  she  fed  us: 

Pressed  turkey,  scalloped  potatoes,  can¬ 
died  sweet  potatoes,  baked  pinto  beans, 
buttered  beets,  cottage  cheese,  cold  slaw, 
stewed  dried  corn,  two  kinds  of  pickles, 
tomato  preserves,  honey,  bread,  butter, 
pumpkin  pie,  eocoanut  cake,  coffee  and 
milk. 

She  had  another  “bee”  to  prepare  for 
the  Christmas  market.  The  price?  Well, 
20  cents  a  pound  for  the  best,  on  down 
to  eight  for  crooked  breasts.  Consumers 
ought  to  have  had  their  holiday  birds  at 
a  fair  price  this  season.  MRS.  P.  u. 

Mesa  Co.,  Colo. 


Trouble  Over  Line  Fence 

The  man  whose  property  adjoins  my 
place  has  not  fixed  his  part  of  the^  line 
fence  in  over  six  years,  I  had  to*  run 
after  my  cows  which  go  over  his  property, 
and  then  they  get  away  down  on  the 
main  road.  This  past  Summer  I  allied 
him  to  fix  it.  He  said  he  did  not  have 
to  fix  the  fence  to  keep  my  cows  home, 
as  he  does  not  pasture  his  cows.  What 
can  I  do  in  regards  to  this  part  of  his 
line  fence?  The  people  who  lived  on 
the  place  previously  always  came  up  every 
year  to  repair  their  part  and  we  never 
had  any  trouble.  mrs.  w.  e.  s. 

If  the  line  has  been  divided,  so  that 
you  know  which  is  your  part  to  con¬ 
struct,  you  may  construct  your  portion 
of  the  fence  and  then  serve  a  written 
notice  on  the  adjoining  owner  requiring 
him  to  construct  his  portion  of  the  fence 
within  30  days.  If  he  does  not  construct 
his  portion  of  the  fence  within  that  time 
you  have  a  right  to  build  the  same  and 
then  bring  an  action  against  him  for  the 
value  of  your  services  and  material. 

If  no  division  has  been  established,  you 
may  call  in  the  fence  viewers  of  the 
town  after  giving  him  proper  notice,  and 
following  the  statute,  and  ask  those  fence 
viewers  to  establish  a  division.  x.  t. 


Keeping  Track  of  Tools 

I  have  a  way  of  losing  many  small 
tools,  such  as  pincers,  wrecking  bars, 
hammers,  in  fact  any  and  all  little  tools. 
Finally  I  hit  on  a  plan  to  avoid  it,  and 
since  trying  it  out  have  not  lost  a  single 
tool.  I  paint  all  of  them  a  bright  red, 
two  coats.  It  takes  very  little  time  and 
very  little  paint  to  do  the  job.  The  loss 
of  one  tool  will  pay  the  expense  of  the 
whole  job.  In  this  way,  if  a  tool  is 
dropped  in  the  grass,  it  is  quickly  seen. 

New  York.  F.  T. 
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\sW  I’ve  declared  WAR  on  RUST  — •  the  enemy  of  all 

mB  fencing!  Actual  tests  Prove  that  steel.  Mixed  with  COPPER,  is  two  to 

BB  five  times  more  durable  than  non-copper  steel!  Jim  Brown  fencing  is  made  of  Copper 
^B/  Steel  Wire.  It’s  the  greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  50  years.  Besides,  every  inch  of 
it  is  super-galvanized  with  a  thick  heavy  coating  of  pure  zinc  to  make  it  still  more 
V  rust  proof!  Why  buy  thinly  galvanized  fencing  that  has  no  copper  mixed  in  it  when  Jim 
B  Brown’s  copper  steel,  super-galvanized  fencing  actually  costs  less? 

W  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY — Freight  Prepaid 

W  For  42  years  I’ve  been  dealing  direct  with  farmers.  My  3  big  factories  now  supply  over  a 
W  million  customers.  My  business  has  grown  because  my  Straight  Line  Selling  Plan  means 
I  Economy.  Why  not  join  this  big  army  of  money-savers  who  now  deal  with  Jim  Brown? 
Another  thing.  I  pay  the  freight.  My  catalog  quotes  delivered  prices.  No  guessing,  no  figuring, 
no  chance  for  overcharge.  Easy  to  compare  with  local  prices.  No  extras  when  you  buy  by  mail 
from  Jim  Brown.  I’ve  always  paid  the  freight  and  still  do!  And  you  get  24  hour  service  from 
one  of  my  factories  or  from  my  35  conveniently  located  shipping  points. 

EVERY  PRICE  CUT  EASY  PAYMENTS 

My  1931  prices  are  the  lowest  in  15  years!  I’ve  Don’t  put  off  making  improvements  on  your 
slashed  and  cut  until  everything  in  my  catalog  farm  just  because  you  haven’t  the  ready  cash, 
is  the  biggest  bargain  you  can  get  anywhere.  A  small  down  payment  is  all  you  need.  Pay 
My  customers  know  that  I’ve  always  saved  balance  on  easy  monthly  terms.  Protect  your 
them  money.  This  year  I’ll  save  my  custom-  stock  and  crops,  hog  down  corn,  re-fence  your 
ers  more  money  than  ever  before.  Don’t  buy  fields  this  year.  Buy  many  other  farm  and 
a  thing  until  you  first  get  my  new  low  prices!  home  needs  shown  in  my  catalog  and  pay  later. 


FRFF»  My  1931  Bargain  Book 

JL  Bigger  and  better  than  ever.  162  pages.  Lower  prices,  greater  values. 


_ _  _ _  _ _ _ , _ „ _ _ prices,  greater  _ 

BARGAINS  in  Fen-ing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts.  Barb  Wire,  Metal  and 
Roll  Roofing,  Paint,  Baby  Chicks,  Netting,  Poultry  Supplies, 
Harness,  Lawn  Mowers,  Nursery  Stock,  Gas  Engines,  Washing 
Machines,  Feed  Grinders  and  many  other  Farm  and  Home 
Needs.  Don’t  miss  this  great  1931  Guide  to  Greatest 
Economy.  Makes  your  money  go  farther  than  you  think  > 
^  it  can!  Write  me  today  —  NOW.  Mail  coupon  or  post  jk 

V.  card  to  my  factory  nearest  you.  —  Jim  Brown. 

I  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  . 

»  Dept.  4305  '>/ 

L\  Cleveland,  Ohio  -  -  Memphis,  Tenn.  (.  ■■■.._  >■ 

KL  MAIL  COUPON  W1 

«» Jr  /  'L 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 
Dept.  4305 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Memphis,  Tenn, 

Send  me  your  162  Pace  1931  Bargain  Rook  Free 


Name 


orreL 
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From  a  Canadian  Farmer 

I  am  enclosing  my  44th  subscription  to 
the  Rural.  I  value  it  so  much  that  I 
have  all  these  numbers  on  file. 

It  goes  without  saying  I  have  in  that 
time  made  many  good  friends  among  its 
contributors,  and  read  many  inspiring 
articles.  But  probably  the  most  timely 
and  appealing  of  them  all  was  the  one 
by  Dr.  Alexander  in  the  issue  of  Novem¬ 
ber  29.  It  is  one  of  these  curious  things 
that  happen  in  this  world. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  scenes  he  por¬ 
trays  happened  around  my  birthplace 
(I  was  born  within  a  few  miles  of  Kil¬ 
marnock),  but  also  the  fact  that  his 
visit  must  have  taken  place  within  a  few 
months  after  I  left  there  to  settle  here. 
That  is  over  a  half  century  ago. 

But  the  chief  appeal  it  made  to  me  is 
still  to  explain.  For  some  years  back 
I  have  been  pondering  over  the  position 
of  the  wheat  growers  of  the  Canadian 
West,  and  your  own  as  well.  I  am  one 
of  them.  It  is  hard  to  predict  where  this 
disastrous  fall  in  prices  is  going  to  end. 
Two  weeks  previous  to  this  issue  I  had 
just  written  the  Kilmarnock  Standard 
to  find  out  the  present  status  of  dairy¬ 
ing  in  Ayrshire,  and  to  see  if  it  might 
be  possible  to  transplant  some  of  these 
noted  c-heesemakers  to  the  West. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious 
to  wheat  growers  that  we  must  include 
in  our  rotation  such  crops  as  Sweet 
clover  and  Alfalfa,  and  corn  and  sun¬ 
flowers  for  silage.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
the  experiment  should  be  made  of  putting 
a  set  of  dairy  buildings  on  a  suitable 
wheat  farm  and  trying  to  get  one  of 
these  Ayrshire  families  to  make  a  try 
at  it. 

With  this  explanation  you  will  realize 
bow  the  words  “Bowen”  and  Bower, 
which  I  cannot  recall  of  either  seeing 
or  hearing  in  half  a  century,  appealed  to 
me  in  Dr.  Alexander’s  letter.  I  may  hear 
from  Kilmarnock  soon,  and  let  you  know 
how  this  comes  out.  james  flemixg. 

Manitoba. 


The  Lamb  Feeding  Situation 

Government  figures  show  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lambs  on  feed  for  market  in  all 
areas  on  December  1,  1930,  was  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  on  December  1, 
1929.  This  decrease  is  due  to  the  much 
smaller  numbers  on  feed  in  Colorado 
and  western  Nebraska  this  year.  The  to¬ 
tal  number  on  feed,  excluding  these  two 
areas,  was  probably  not  much  different 
from  a  year  ago. 

The  shipments  of  feeder  lambs  into  11 
corn  belt  States,  inspected  through 
markets,  during  November,  while  some¬ 
what  below  the  large  number  in  November 
1929,  was  above  the  5-year  average.  The 
total  of  these  shipments  for  the  five 
months,  July  to  November,  was  nine  per¬ 
cent  or  about  ISO, 000  head  smaller  than 
in  1929.  The  direct  shipments  of  lambs 
not  passing  through  markets  into  these 
States,  excluding  Western  Nebraska,  dur¬ 
ing  these  five  months  was  much  larger 
in  1930,  and  there  was  also  a  consid¬ 
erable  direct  movement  into  North  Da¬ 
kota.  The  number  of  lambs  on  feed  in 
commercial  feed  lots  adjacent  to  middle 
westerti  markets  was  considerably  larger 
on  December  1  this  year  than  in  1929. 

While  there  was  an  unusually  large 
movement  of  feeding  lambs  into  Northern 
Colorado  and  Western  Nebraska  feed  lots 
during  November,  this  was  not  enough  to 
offset  the  very  small  October  movement 
into  these  areas.  The  total  number  of 
cars  received  at  northern  Colorado  sta¬ 
tions  to  December  1  was  only  about  55 
per  cent  of  the  number  received  to  that 
date  in  1929.  The  movement  into  the 
Arkansas  Valley  to  December  1  was  only 
about  GO  per  cent  of  the  movement  to 
that  date  in  1929.  The  number  of  lambs 
on  feed  in  the  San  Duis  Valley  and  West¬ 
ern  Slope  on  December  1  was  about  dou¬ 
ble  the  number  a  year  ago.  For  Colorado 
as  a  whole  the  number  in  feed  lots  on 
December  1  was  probably  800,000  smaller 
than  on  December  1,  1929. 

The  total  number  of  lambs  on  feed  for 
market  in  the  States  west  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Divide  on  December  1  was  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  although  there  was 
a  rather  heavy  movement  of  pasture  and 
short-fed  lambs  from  some  of  these  States 
during  November  and  December.  The 
number  on  feed  December  1  in  California 
was  about  the  same  as  in  1929,  and  there 


was  little  change  from  1929  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon,  with  a  deci*ease  in 
Nevada. 

The  present  indications  are  that  the 
marketings  of  fed  lambs  in  January  will 
be  at  least  as  large  as  a  year  earlier,  but 
that  from  February  to  April,  1931,  there 
will  be  a  rather  sharp  decrease  compared 
to  the  same  months  in  1930  unless  there 
is  a  very  heavy  movement  of  feeding 
lambs  into  western  feed  lots  and  com¬ 
mercial  feed  yards  after  January  1. 

A  Holstein  and  Her  Family 

Beauty  Segis  De  Kol,  owned  by  the 
Upper  Peninsula  Experiment  Station,  of 
Chatham,  Mich.,  has  become  famous 
throughout  the  state  of  Michigan  for  her 
sturdy  production  and  reproduction  year 


after  year.  She  is  the  sole  survivor  of 
a  number  of  cows  purchased  for  the 
establishment  of  a  foundation  herd  at 
the  Chatham  Station  in  1914.  At  that 
time,  the  Upper  Peninsula  was  largely 
undeveloped  and  animals  of  rugged  con¬ 
stitution  were  required.  Soon  after  her 
purchase,  Beauty  dropped  a  heifer  calf 
that  is  still  in  the  herd,  and  she  and  her 
descendants  have  produced  more  than  70 
calves  of  whic-h  nearly  two-thirds  have 
been  females.  In  the  station  herd 
are  30  head  that  are  descendants  of 
Beauty,  that  include  living  daughters, 
granddaughters,  and  great-granddaughters. 
Twenty-nine  male  descendants  of  Beauty 
have  been  in  service  and  2G  of  them  are 
in  nine  different  counties  of  the  Upper 
Michigan  Peninsula. 


January  10,  1931 

Beauty  is  credited  with  a  herd  test 
record  of  11,772  pounds  of  milk  con¬ 
taining  379.4  pounds  of  butterfat  on 
three  daily  milkings  in  299  days,  and  this 
rec-ord  was  begun  when  15  years  old. 
Cow-testing  records  and  the  barn  mirk 
sheets  indicate  that  she  has  produced  in 
her  lifetime  a  total  exceeding  150,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  4, GOO  pounds  of  bnt- 
terfat  since  she  first  freshened  in  1915. 
Her  best  record,  according  to  the  barn 
milk  sheets,  was  made  in  1920  when  at 
7  years  of  age  she  produced  15,184  pounds 
of  milk  containing  an  estimated  total  of 
455.52  pounds  of  butterfat.  Iler  best  C. 
T.  A.  record,  begun  when  14  years  old, 
amounted  to  12,546  pounds  of  milk  con¬ 
taining  376.38  pounds  of  butterfat. 


ESS 


One  Co*v 

earns 


in  10  months 


THE  largest  item  of  cost  in  main¬ 
taining  your  herd  is  feed.  When 
you  find  a  feed  that  produces  the  most 
milk  for  the  least  money — then  your 
■production  costs  are  hound  to  come  down. 

To  find  that  feed,  you  can  profit 
by  the  experience  of  J.  B.  Dowden, 
of  Alexandria,  Va.  When  it  came  to 
selecting  feed  for  his  big  herd  of 
milkers,  he  tried  out  eight  different 
brands — kept  accurate  records — fig¬ 
ured  costs.  He  reports: 

“I  tried  B-B  20%  Hi-Test  during 
the  hardest  month  of  the  year  and 
my  cows  came  right  up  on  their  milk, 
but  still  kept  trying  other  feeds.  In 
November,  1928,  I  came  back  to  B-B 
Hi-Test  and  since  then  haven't  fed  a 
sack  of  anything  else. 

Makes  Association  Record 

“One  of  my  cows  (Dowden  Grace 
Pontiac  Rag  Apple)  led  the  cow  test¬ 
ing  association  for  the  year,  making 
14,211  lbs.  of  milk  and  543.4  lbs.  of 
butter-fat  during  ten  months.  Fed  en¬ 
tirely  on  B-B  20%  Hi-test,  she  netted 
$353-96  above  feed  costs.  I  have  three 
other  cows  milking  from  73  to  80  lbs. 
of  milk  a  day  on  B-B.” 


**  and  3  others  in  same  herd 
milk  from  73  to  SO  lbs.  a  day 
on  B-B  Feed  ” 


Map  UndejChmik 


Feeders  everywhere  are  getting 
similar  satisfactory  results  from  B-B 
feeds.  Wm.  Kring,  of  Chester  Springs, 
Pa., writes:  “B-B  is  the  best  I’ve  ever 
fed.  My  month’s  milk  check  from 
15  cows  was  $378.20.  The  feed  cost 
me  only  $82.50.” 

Make  this  Test  at  Our  Risk 

There’s  no  reason  why  you  can’t 
get  just  as  good  results  from  B-B 
Dairy  Feeds  as  any  of  the  thousands 
of  Bull  Brand  feeders.  And  you  can 
try  it  out  under  a  plan  that  involves 
no  risk  for  you  whatever.  Just  go  to 
your  dealer  and  order  enough  B-B 
feed  to  supply  one  or  two  cows  for 
30  days.  (Write  me  direct  if  your 
dealer  can’t  supply  you.)  Feed  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  and  tvatch  the 
milk  chart.  At  the  end  of  the  trial 
period  figure  your  profit  for  the 
month  over  and  above  the  feed  cost. 
If  B-B  doesn’t  come  through  with 
better  results  than  you’ve  had  from 
any  other  feed,  the  dealer  will  return 
every  cent  you  paid.  He  won’t  ques¬ 
tion  your  judgment  or  figures.  Just 
give  him  the  empty  bags  and  your 
figures  and  he  will  hand  over  your 
money. 

That’s  certainly  a  square  shooting 
offer,  isn’t  it? 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

B»S£aI®,  N.  Y. 


24  °!o 

DAIRY  RATION 

Feed  with  coarse  roughages — 
timothy,  mixed  timothy  and 
clover,  red  top  grasses,  corn 
fodder. 


20 °Jo  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  clover  hay  or  medium 
quality  alfalfa  and  silage. 


16  %  DAIRY  FEED 

Feed  with  high  quality  clover 
or  second  growth  alfalfa.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  dry  cows. 


Feed  B-B  Vitamized  Laying 
Mashes,  Scratch  Feeds,  Vita¬ 
mized  Chick  Starter  and 
Vitamized  Growing  Feeds. 


M-j5& 
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BOLE  NS  GardenTractors 

help  you  do  more 
work  at  less  cost 

EIGHT  MODELS 
lALL  ATTACHMENTS  j 
^INTERCHANGEABLE 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE 


5^ 


\V 


GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.  CO 

523  Park  St.,  Port  Washington^  _ 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG 
that  tells  about  the  All'Purpose  Bolens 
Garden  tractor  and  what  it  will  do.  <5) 

Name 


Address 


State 


R.F.D 


farmers  and  others — can  earn  sub¬ 
stantial  part-time  and  full-time  profits 
by  turning  your  and  your  neighbor’s 
idle  timber  into  valuable  lumber. 
Your  tractor  or  gas  engine  will  furnish 
power  for  an  "American”  Saw  Mill. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Bolter *,  Planers, 
Edgert,  Trimmers,  Sate  Mills  and 
teood -  working  machines. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

145  Main  Street,  Hackettatown,  N.  J. 


NOW  A  RADIO  FOR 

32  VOLT 

FARM  LIGHTING  PLANTS 


Write  today  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

MADE  BY 

TATRO  BROS.  INC. 
Dept.  I  DECORAH,  IOWA 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  .  .  .  $1.55 
Painted,  two  coats  white  .  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America's  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

T.ow  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  oomplete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED 
SASH  mSTL. 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Size:  3  x  6  —  Glazed  —  1%  -  $2.88 — U+  -  $3.58 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEBI5ER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Beiuis  Road  Fitchburg,  Alass. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

_  _  CLASS  -  -  .  $2.80  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only'  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  KOW,  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Potatoes  Run  to  Top 

I  have  a  rich  soil  in  which  consider¬ 
able  poultry  manure  has  been  used.  1 
grow  with  success  almost  every  vege¬ 
table  except  potatoes.  They  are  small 
and  few  on  the  vine  and  the  stems  grow 
long.  s.  R. 

New  York.  . 

You  doubtless  have  an  excess  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  are  short  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  Nitrogen  stimulates  the  growth 
of  tops.  The  other  ingredients  are  needec 
to  make  the  tubers.  The  use  of  a  mixec 
fertilizer  low  in  nitrogen,  say  2-8-7,  woulc 
correct  this  trouble,  or  the  phosphorus 
and  potash  may  be  added  separately. 

The  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer 
used  on  potatoes  varies  greatly  with  land 
and  farm  practice.  Some  growers  use  as 
much  as  2,500  to  3,000  pounds  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  mixture,  4-S-7  for  instance,  per  acre, 
and  many  others  GOO  to  1,500.  Sepa¬ 
rately,  acid  phosphate  (also  called  super¬ 
phosphate)  600  to  800  pounds,  and  sul¬ 
phate  or  muriate  of  potash,  300  to  400 
pounds,  would  work  well. 


Bean  Crop  Figures 

The  government  report  on  beans  states 
that  the  1930  production  of  dry  edible 
beans  is  estimated  at  22,137,000  bushels, 
compared  with  20,707,000  bushels  in 
1929,  and  an  average  production  of  17.- 
325.000  bushels  during  the  five  years, 
1923-1928.  The  present  large  production 
is  the  response  of  domestic  growers  to  the 
increased  consumption  in  this  country, 
which  has  required  an  average  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  a  half  million  bushels  or  more 
in  the  supply  during  the  past  five  or  ten 
years.  The  consumptive  demand  is  prob¬ 
ably  heavier  than  ever  this  year  but  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  downward 
price  trend  coupled  with  the  large  pro¬ 
duction,  prices  of  beans  are  low,  .$2.10  per 
bushel  on  December  1,  1930,  compared 
with  $3.78  in  1929. 

The  exact  quantity  of  beans  carried 
over  from  1929  is  unknown.  Although 
generally  considered  not  to  have  been 
large,  the  domestic  carry-over  was  no 
doubt  larger  than  the  negligible  carry¬ 
over  of  the  previous  year.  The  greater 
quantity  of  this  carry-over,  coupled  with 
the  increase  of  1,430.000  bushels  in  pro¬ 
duction,  is  more  or  less  balanced  by  the 
increase  in  home  demand  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  unusually  heavy  imports,  of 
about  one  million  bushels  more  than  usual 
in  1929,  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated  this 
year. 

The  production  of  pea  beans,  large 
white,  yellow  eyes  and  red  kidneys  was 
less  than  in  1929.  The  production  of 
California  pinks  was  about  the  same, 
while  all  other  varieties  of  beans  were 
produced  in  larger  quantity  than  last 
year. 

The  production  of  pea  beans,  mainly 
in  Michigan  and  New  York,  which  are 
used  both  for  canning  and  for  sale  dry 
through  the  retail  trade  is  estimated  at 
4,811,000  bushels  compared  with  5,511.- 
000  bushels  in  1929.  and  the  five-year 
average  of  6,039.000  bushels.  California 
and  other  western  small  whites  show 
915,000  bushels  in  1930,  compared  with 
821,000  bushels  in  1929.  Great  North¬ 
erns  from  the  Northern  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  States  show  3,031,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  2,617,000  last  year,  and  large 
whites  including  marrows  from  New 
York  and  Michigan  390,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  152,000.  All  white  beans 
combined  show  9.211.000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  9.171.000  bushels  in  1929.  and 
8,SS9,000  bushels  average  for  the  previous 
five  years,  1921-1928. 

Pinto  beans,  favored  by  an  exceptional 
season  in  Colorado,  show  a  production 
of  about  3.615.000  bushels  in  that  State, 
which,  with  611,000  bushels  produced  in 
New  Mexico  and  smaller  quantities  else¬ 
where,  aggregate  4.652,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  4,026,000  bushels  in  1929,  and 
2,216,000  bushels  average  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  five  years.  California  cranberry 
beans  show  200.000  bushels  compared 
with  17S.000  in  1929.  The  red  kidney 
bean  production  in  New  York.  Michigan 
and  California  amounts  to  662,000  bush¬ 
els  as  against  878,000  in  1929  and  1,207,- 
000  bushels  average.  Production  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  or  Mexican  red  beans  is  set  at 
515,000  bushels  compared  with  413.000 
bushels  in  1929,  and  279,000  bushels 
average.  These  three  varieties  of  red 
beans  combined  amount  to  1.377,000 
bushels  in  1930,  1.199.000  bushels  in  1929, 
and  1.632,000  bushels  for  the  five  vears, 
1921-1928. 

The  production  of  California  pinks  is 
1.080.000  bushels  in  1930  against  1,074,- 
000  bushels  in  1929,  and  888,000  bushels 
average. 

The  California  black-eye  crop,  which  is 
marketed  mainly  in  the  South  and  is 
known  as  the  black-eye  pea  is  estimated  at 
1.410.000  bushels  in  1930.  with  858.000 
bushels  in  1929,  and  641,000  bushels 
average. 

Standard  Limas,  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  on  a  commercial  scale  only  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  are  estimated  at  1.902.000  bushels 
in  1930,  compared  with  1,762.000  bushels 
in  1929,  and  1.590.000  bushels  in  1928. 
Baby  Limas,  the  commercial  production 
of  which  also  is  limited  almost  whollv  to 
California  are  estimated  at  1,150'.000 
bushels  in  1930,  compared  with  810,000 
bushels  in  1929,  and  668.000  in  1928. 


Planet  Jr. 

PLATE  SEEDER 

$20:00 

Slightly  more  West 
of  the  Mississippi 

Plants  everything 
from  turnips  to  bush  beans! 


Quick,  easy  and  accurate  adjustment  for  all  sizes  of  seeds — from 
turnips  to  bush  lima  beans — is  made  with  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  300 
Plate  Seeder.  Three  plates  provide  39  holes,  through  which 
a  patented  feed  wheel  drops  seeds  in  a  steady,  even  row  with¬ 
out  crushing  or  jamming. 


The  opening  plow  of  Planet  Jr.  No.  300  Seeder  is  suitable  for 
muck  or  upland  and  opens  a  neat,  clean,  narrow  furrow.  The 
coverers  float  freely,  or  can  be  secured  by  a  quick  adjustment. 
Other  features  are:  Removable  hopper  for  emptying  excess  seed 
—Positive  shutoff  operated  by  a  rod  convenient  to  the  hand— Ad¬ 
justable  scraper  on  the  front  wheel,  spring  tension  on  the  rear _ 

Marker  for  rows  up  to  20  inches  apart  with  a  removable  weight 
to  lighten  for  use  on  muck — Index  plate  to  show  proper  hole 
for  seeding — Large,  easy  running  wheels  with  21ds-inch  face. 


For  quicker,  better,  easier  planting,  see  your  Planet  Jr.  dealer 
— or  send  the  coupon  NOW. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept,  38 1 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  information  checked  — 

Jr*  Farm  and  Garden  Implement  Book,  showing  No.  300  Plate  Seeders. 
- Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  Book  with  time  payment  plan. 

Name _ 

Town  or  City _ 

County - State . . . 


Plow  5  acres  a  day  with 
your  old  Ford  ... 


A  Pullford  does  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses — in  less  time.  An  ideah 
economical  tractor  for  farm  use.  No  expense  when  idle.  Easily, 
quickly  attached  to  old  or  new  Ford.  Gives  car  power  instead 
of  speed.  No  harder  on  the  engine  than  ordinary  use.  I 
for  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting — all  farm  work.  J.  1 
Frost,  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  writes,  "Pulls  two  12-in.  plows 
through  tough  quack  grass  sod.”  Hundreds  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  Pullford  users  are  saving  money. 

Write  for  catalog  today 

PULLFORD  CO.  2881  Cedar  St.,  Quincy,  Ill.  fa " 


pump! 


. . .  that  is  where  the  BEAN 
leads  all  Power  Sprayers 

Today’s  high  pressure  spraying  makes 
big  demands  on  the  sprayer.  An  average 
outfit  operating  even  as  low  as  300  lbs. 
pressure  hammers  the  plungers  with  tons 
of  shock  at  every  revolution  of  the  pump. 

This  puts  a  terrific  strain  on  plungers, 
shaft,  bearings,  gears,  and  every  working 
part.  Only  a  sturdy,  rugged,  over-size, 
slow-moving  pump  like  the  BEAN  can 
stand  up  under  such  a  grind.  Cheaply  built 
or  lightweight  pumps  soon  pound  them¬ 
selves  to  pieces. 

Heavy  wide  eccentrics  mounted  on  an 
over-size  straight  shaft  end  crankshaft 
troubles.  BEAN  Porcelain-lined  cylinders 
defy  wear.  Heavy  guides  hold  plungers 
true  and  save  cylinder  walls.  Timken  Ad¬ 
justable  Heavy-Duty  Roller  Bearings  carry 
these  tremendous  bearing  loads  and  insure 
perfect  alignment,  kill  friction,  save  power 
and  fuel,  and  add  years  of  life  to  the 
pump.  From  end  to  end,  the  BEAN  is 
built  for  long,  hard,  low-cost  service. 

Two  complete  factories  (east  and  west)  and  author¬ 
ized  dealers  in  every  growing  section  insure  good  serv¬ 
ice  to  BEAN  owners  everywhere. 

Sign  and  send  the  coupon  for  neto  catalog  and 

full  information  on  the  entire  BEAN  line  of 

Handy  Power  and  Traction  Sprayers  and  Dusters . 


Over  46  years  of  experience  built 
into  every  BEAN  Sprayer 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  fO. 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 


BEAN 


28  Hosmer  Street,  Lansing,  Michigan 
248  W.  Julian  Street,  San  J  ose,  California 
Please  send  me  your  COMPLETE  SPRAYER  CATALOG. 


No •  of  acres _ _  Kind  of  fruit. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


In  renewing  my  subscription  I  want  to  express  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  beautiful  scenes  reproduced  on  the 
cover  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  are  certainly  works 
of  art.  F.  C. 

Connecticut. 

E  LIKE  this  friendly  comment,  which  is  quite 
similar  to  that  expressed  by  many  others.  The 
country  is  full  of  these  beautiful  scenes — brooks  and 
trees  and  roads,  and  snowy  fields  and  “green  things 
growing.”  Such  pictures  are  good  to  look  at  and 
think  about. 

* 

ON  CHRISTMAS  Eve  we  sat  in  an  old  Dutch 
farmhouse  in  New  Jersey,  and  listened  to  “Big 
Ben,”  the  great  bell  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
striking  midnight  in  London.  It  was  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  so  that  if  we  view  time  as  purely 
arbitrary,  rather  than  relative,  we  heard  the  strokes 
of  the  bell  five  hours  before  they  occurred.  And  mod¬ 
ern  magic  extended  still  further,  for  on  Christmas 
Day  America’s  millions  listened  to  the  old  bells  of 
the  cathedral  at  Manila  in  the  Philippines,  and 
heard  greetings  and  music  from  Tokio  and  Honolulu. 
Later  in  the  day  speakers  in  Berlin  and  London 
drew  us  all  together  in  international  amity,  or  the 
turning  of  that  magic  disk  brought  Christmas  car¬ 
ols  from  distant  cities,  while  the  young  people  could 
dance  to  music  played  for  them  half  the  continent 
away.  Looking  back  to  the  time,  only  a  century  ago, 
when  the  electric  forces  all  about  us  were  unhar¬ 
nessed  to  man’s  use,  it  seems  that  miracles  have  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  everyday  life.  What  further  mira¬ 
cles  will  appear  during  1931?  As  we  look  at  what 
we  have  already  learned,  we  feel  that  any  intelligent 
person  must  stand  humbly  among  the  wonders  of 
the  mysterious  universe,  in  whose  vastness  we  are 
less  than  the  tiniest  insect  that  survives  but  a  brief 
Summer  day. 

* 

I  wish  to  ask  you  about  muck.  Is  it  worth  getting 
out?  This  muck  was  never  dry  before.  How  would 
it  do  to  broadcast  over  the  field  this  Winter  tor  corn 
next  year?  1  have  sandy  soil.  J-  v- 

New  Jersey. 

HE  muck  will  be  useful  on  that  light  land,  as 
it  is  mainly  vegetable  matter,  which  most  of  our 
soils  need.  In  actual  fertility  it  may  approach  1 
per  cent  nitrogen,  but  is  likely  to  be  under  this.  If 
spread  on  the  land  this  Winter  it  will  weather  down 
quite  well  before  plowing  time  next  Spring,  hut,  if 
very  lumpy,  then  a  harrow  run  over  the  land  will 
break  it  up.  Plowing  under  chunks  of  it  is  not  de¬ 
sirable,  as  its  benefit  will  come  from  a  thorough  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  sandy  soil.  No  doubt  it  is  sour,  so 
ground  limestone,  a  ton  to  the  acre,  will  need  to  be 
used.  If  drainage  of  the  spot  is  at  all  possible,  that 
plan  is  well  worth  figuring  on,  the  idea  being  to  fit 
it  for  use  where  it  is  and  grow  onions,  celery  or 
other  crops  that  thrive  on  muck  soil  when  drained. 
Hauling  out  enough  muck  to  make  any  impression 
when  spread  on  an  acre  is  a  big  job.  A  load  does 
not  go  far. 

* 

Do  you  consider  this  will  just? 

HIS  question  comes  with  a  copy  of  a  will.  The 
fact  that  a  will  contains  unjust  provisions,  so 
far  as  decent  consideration  for  relations  is  con¬ 
cerned,  does  not  make  it  void,  unless  undue  influence 
on  the  testator  can  be  proven.  The  law  provides 
that  a  man  of  sound  mind  may  order  his  property 
disposed  of  as  he  sees  fit  after  his  death.  It  is  not 
subject  to  adjustment  at  law,  as  some  appear  to 
think.  It  is  the  business  of  the  probate  court  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  will  and,  if  lawfully  drawn,  see  that  its 
provisions  are  carried  out.  The  justice  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  is  not  a  matter  for  the  surrogate  to  consider. 
Anyone  can  bring  action  to  break  a  will  if  he  sees 
fit,  but  the  probability  of  success  is  slight  unless  it 
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can  he  clearly  shown  that,  because  of  unsound  mind 
or  undue  influence,  it  does  not  actually  represent  the 
will,  or  desire,  of  the  testator. 

* 

We  are  still  dry.  There  have  been  light  rains  but 
not  sufficient  to  start  springs  or  fill  up  ponds.  I  am 
nearly  73  and  this  is  my  first  real  drought.  R.  c.  R. 
Kentucky. 

HERE  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  parts  of  this 
country  the  past  season  will  be  long  remembered 
as  the  “great  drought,”  surpassing  anything  in  the 
recollection  of  those  now  living.  Other  years  have 
had  severely  dry  periods,  but  never  for  so  long. 
Hauling  water  for  stock  and  household  use  is  still 
a  serious  matter  in  some  places,  and  one  never  rea¬ 
lizes  just  how  much  a  cow  can  drink  until  every  gal¬ 
lon  of  it  has  to  come  from  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
farm.  Rather  heavy  snow  in  some  of  these  dry  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Central  States  has  helped,  or  will  as  it 
melts,  because  the  ground,  not  yet  frozen  deeply,  will 
save  it  all. 

* 

FRED  W.  Sessions  died  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N. 

Y.,  on  December  24.  Mr.  Sessions  had  been  an 
active  business  man  for  many  years,  but  recently  re¬ 
tired.  His  illness  was  of  recent  origin.  He  was 
70  years  old.  All  his  life  he  was  identified  with  the 
business  and  social  life  of  his  city  and  community. 
He  was  never  sparing  of  himself  or  his  means  in 
support  of  measures  for  the  public  good. 

While  a  successful  business  man  he  was  also  a 
farmer,  and  it  was  his  activities  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture  that  attracted  our  attention  and  welded 
a  friendship  that  lasted  uninterrupted  for  thirty-odd 
years.  He  was  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  from  191G  to  1918,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Cornell  University  during  the  same  years. 
He  served  for  some  years  as  president  of  the  board 
of  the  Morrisville  Agricultural  School,  and  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  that  institution.  He 
was  also  a  director  in  the  Unity  Co-operative  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association.  The  World  War  broke  out  dur¬ 
ing  his  presidency  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  it  was  at  his  initiative  that  the  State  food  com¬ 
mission  was  created.  He  became  a  member  of  it 
and  devoted  his  enei-gies  to  its  purposes  during  its 
existence. 

In  the  death  of  Fred  Sessions  New  York  agricul¬ 
ture  loses  a  capable  counselor  and  a  sincere  friend. 
He  never  sought  place  or  position  in  its  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  he  was  often  called  for  advice  and  service, 
and  he  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  help.  With 
broad  information  his  judgment  was  good.  He  had 
an  understanding  and  sympathy  with  agricultural 
business  and  farm  life.  He  was  never  influenced  by 
expediencies,  nor  swayed  by  momentary  popular 
clamor.  He  was  quick  to  recognize  right  from  wrong, 
and  never  hesitated  to  speak  out  his  honest  convic¬ 
tions.  We  share  with  the  farms  in  the  loss  of  a 
friend. 

* 

OUR  exports  during  November  amounted  to  $285,- 
441,000.  Of  this,  $115,S02,000  was  finished 
manufactures,  $33,125,000  semi-manufactures,  and 
$90,930,000  crude  material.  Crude  foodstuffs  were 
$15,592,000,  and  manufactured  foodstuffs  $22,557,000. 
In  imports  the  total  value  was  $203,713,000 ;  crude 
materials  being  29.1  per  cent,  or  $59,243,000 ;  semi¬ 
manufactures,  $38,262,000;  and  finished  manufac¬ 
tures  28.4  per  cent,  or  $57,826,000.  Total  exports  for 
the  11  months  of  the  year  were  $3,511,306,000,  and 
imports,  $2,852,349,000. 

* 

AST  Winter  199,348  miles  of  State  and  local 
roads  were  cleared  of  snow,  at  a  cost  of  $8,224,- 
368.  More  attention  than  formerly  was  given  to 
drift  prevention  by  the  use  of  snow  fence,  8,200 
miles  of  this  fence  being  used  last  season.  Many 
roads  may  be  kept  passable  at  a  minimum  cost  by 
taking  down  or  putting  up  fences  that  will  trap  the 
drifts  where  they  will  be  harmless. 

* 

HE  total  shipments  of  stockers  and  feeders  in¬ 
to  the  corn  belt  for  the  five'  months,  July  to  No¬ 
vember,  were  12  per  cent  or  180,000  head  smaller 
than  in  1929,  and  10  per  cent  smaller  than  the  five- 
year  average  shipments  for  the  period.  Shipments 
into  all  of  the  States  except  Nebraska,  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  Minnesota  were  smaller  than  in  1929. 
There  was  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the  ship¬ 
ments  into  Nebraska  and  small  increases  in  the 
shipments  into  the  other  two  States.  The  number 
of  cattle  fed  in  the  Western  States  will  probably  be 
smaller  this  Winter  than  last.  As  a  result  of  heavy 
in-shipments  into  Northern  Colorado  during  Novem¬ 
ber  it  now  seems  probable  that  Colorado  will  feed 
about  as  many  cattle  as  in  the  Winter  of  1929-30. 
There  will  be  a  small  increase  in  feeding  over  a 


year  ago  in  Wyoming  and  Nevada  and  a  considerable 
increase  in  California.  In  all  of  the  other  Western 
States  the  number  will  be  smaller  this  year  than  last. 
Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  into  the  Lancaster,  Pa., 
feeding  ai'ea  to  the  end  of  November  indicate  that 
feeding  there  this  Winter  will  be  much  reduced  from 
last.  With  shipments  of  cattle  into  the  corn  belt 
smaller,  with  the  movement  relatively  late,  and 
with  the  large  proportion  of  calves  in  the  total,  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  supply  of  fed  cattle  available 
for  market  during  the  first  three  months,  at  least,  of 
1931  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1930. 

* 

AIRY1NG  is  becoming  an  important  industry 
in  South  Dakota,  and  active  cow-testing  work 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  various  herd  improve¬ 
ment  associations.  One  of  these  testers,  Carl  Ruby, 
believes  that  in  many  cases  cai’e  alone  brings  about 
such  marked  differences  as  is  often  shown  between 
different  herds.  He  tells  of  two  herds  of  the  same 
breed  and  grown  practically  from  the  same  seed 
stock.  One  of  these  herds  had  an  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  372.9  lbs.  of  fat,  with  an  income  above  feed 
cost  of  $100.11  per  cow,  as  contrasted  with  an  aver¬ 
age  production  of  179.5  lbs.  of  fat  and  an  income 
over  feed  cost  of  $26.75  for  animals  in  the  other 
herd.  Although  there  was  less  than  $8  difference  in 
feed  cost  for  each  cow  between  the  two  herds,  there 
was  nearly  $74  difference  in  the  income  above  feed 
cost.  Mr.  Ruby  concludes  that  this  was  due  to  care¬ 
lessness  in  time  of  feeding  and  watering,  amount  fed, 
exposure  and  poor  hand  milking  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  low-producing  herd.  Care  and  suit¬ 
able  barn  equipment  made  the  difference. 

* 

FOR  three  years  the  Ohio  Station  has  been  keep¬ 
ing  records  of  the  comparative  time  required  to 
plow  fields  of  various  sizes  on  23  farms.  It  was 
found  that  in  a  10-hour  day  three  horses,  in  fields 
of  six  aci-es  or  less,  plowed  1.7  acre.  In  the  same 
time,  two  acres  were  turned  over  in  fields  of  six  to 
12  acres,  and  2.2  acres  in  tracts  of  over  12  acres. 
The  figures  for  a  tractor,  with  two  plows,  were  5.3 
acres  in  fields  between  six  and  12,  and  6.4  acres  in 
lai-ger  areas.  Similar  results  were  obtained  in  com 
cultivation.  Long  fields  were  found  most  economi¬ 
cal,  the  most  desirable  being  those  about  twice  as 
long  as  wide. 

* 

HE  Government  Forest  Service  reports  that  75,- 
000  acres  in  Western  Oregon  and  145,000  in 
Western  Washington  are  annually  logged  over. 
There  are  579  sawmills  and  144  shingle  mills  in  the 
region,  cutting  nearly  10,000,000  board  feet  of  lum¬ 
ber  per  year — mainly  Douglas  fir.  There  were  origi¬ 
nal  forests  in  these  localities  covering  28,000,000 
aci’es,  and  it  is  estimated  that  515,000,000,000  feet 
is  now  growing  there. 

* 

NE  of  the  farmer’s  shortcomings,  according  to 
some  axxthorities,  is  “uneconomic  xise  of  land.” 
There  are  farmers  who  grow  unsuitable  crops  at 
times,  perhaps  because  of  poor  judgment,  or  a  ro¬ 
tation  habit  that  they  dislike  breaking.  But  the  ac¬ 
tual  number  of  these  uneconomic  land-users  is  very 
small.  It  is  easy  for  an  outsider  to  look  at  a  farm 
and  figure  oxxt  how  much  better  it  coxxld  be  handled. 
This  is  finite  similar  to  the  classic  instance  of : 

“The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 

With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head.” 

The  matter  of  proper  use  of  the  land  is  always 
subject  to  being  “checked  up”  by  the  farmer  him¬ 
self  and  his  neighbors.  In  most  localities  there  are 
some  very  good  farmers,  whose  methods  ai*e  observed 
and  talked  about,  their  farms  being  object  lessons 
to  the  neighborhood.  There  is  no  subject  more  dis¬ 
cussed  wherever  farmers  meet  than  this  one  of  how 
to  use  the  land  to  best  advantage,  and  he  Is  indeed 
an  exception  who  does  not  profit  so  far  as  he  can  by 
the  better  methods  of  his  neighbor.  Poor  roads,  un¬ 
just  taxation  and  inability  to  have  any  reasonable 
say  about  their  markets  are  the  really  uneconomic 
things  which  troxxble  farmers. 


Brevities 

All  about  how  insects  winter — page  27. 

Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Cornell — Februai*y  9-14. 

Mr.  Basiiore,  page  29,  appears  to  have  got  the  best 
of  the  rats. 

A  “boiled  New  England  dinner” — yes,  that  provides 
sinews  of  war  for  an  afternoon  at  the  woodpile. 

There  were  44,635.184  cars  of  revenue-producing 
freight  loaded  during  1930  to  middle  of  December. 

Bee  experts  figure  that  when  the  nectar  crop  is  run¬ 
ning  large,  a  working  bee  may  bring  to  the  liive  about 
half  its  weight  in  nectar. 

“He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  and 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?” 
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A  Safe  Place  for  Savings 

THE  United  States  Building  and  Loan  League 
has  made  a  survey  of  its  field,  and  its  executive 
manager,  H.  Morton  Bodfish,  predicts  that  an  in¬ 
crease  of  home  building,  remodeling  and  savings  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  recorded  during  the  year  1931.  The 
member  associations  report  that  many  new  accounts 
are  being  opened  and  that  the  demands  for  loans  are 
increasing. 

Wage  earners  and  small  salaried  employes  have 
increased  their  deposits  in  almost  every  State  and 
many  members  of  the  local  associations  have  indi¬ 
cated  a  purpose  to  take  out  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
building  homes.  The  member  associations  in  the 
league  have  assets  totaling  $9,000,000,000. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  these  savings  and 
loan  associations  when  organized  and  controlled  by 
the  members  as  they  are  in  many  of  the  States.  They 
encourage  small  savings  and  afford  the  people  who 
save  an  opportunity  to  get  experience  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  loans.  When  they  have  accumulated  a 
sum  sufficient  to  make  a  first  payment,  they  may  buy 
or  build  a  home,  or  buy  a  farm.  The  association 
takes  the  mortgage  and  the  member  pays  it  off  in 
continuing  his  monthly  payments.  He  gets  a  good 
rate  of  interest  for  every  dollar  saved.  The  security 
is  good,  and  he  knows  where  his  money  goes.  There 
seem  to  be  a  few  of  the  centralized  associations  yet 
in  some  States.  There  is  a  hazard  in  these  because 
the  members  have  no  control  of  the  money  after  it 
is  paid  in,  and  it  is  often  used  for  speculation  by 
the  management.  But  the  management  of  the  local 
association  is  in  the  control  of  the  members,  and 
the  funds  may  be  used  to  build  homes  for  themselves. 
There  would  be  less  money  lost  in  worthless  stocks 
and  swindling  schemes  if  we  had  more  savings  and 
loan  associations. 


A  Warning  Within  a  Temple  of  Wealth 

IN  A  Yuletide  sermon  in  the  new  church  on  River¬ 
side  Drive,  New  York  City,  nearly  opposite 
Grant’s  Tomb,  the  celebrated  Baptist  divine,  Rev. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  told  his  congregation  that 
the  greed  of  money-makers  and  money-changers  for 
profits  has  endangered  the  whole  structure  of  the 
capitalistic  system,  and  that  unless  the  abuses  of 
the  system  are  eliminated  and  the  social  order  so 
adjusted  as  to  serve  the  welfare  of  all  the  people, 
some  form  of  socialism  will  replace  it  in  the  future. 
Capitalism,  he  said,  is  on  trial.  It  has  been  chal¬ 
lenged  by  communism.  Communism  is  rising  into  a 
prodigious  power.  Capitalistic  nations  ai’e  arming 
themselves  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats,  and  to 
cut  themselves  to  pieces.  Business  men  sometimes 
scoffed  at  the  idealism  of  religions,  and  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  their  hard-boiled  realism,  but  American 
business  men  fail  to  realize  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  capitalistic  social  affairs  of  the  day.  They  fail 
to  see  that  something  must  be  wrong  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  system  in  our  western  world  that  puts  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  desiring  to  work  out  of  a  job,  and 
leaves  millions  more  at  this  Christmas  time  in  the 
shadow  of  sinister  poverty. 

While  Dr.  Fosdick  sees  capitalism  on  trial  with 
communism,  he  does  not  like  communism.  His  ser¬ 
mon  is  a  warning.  He  loves  liberty,  and  desires  free 
speech,  free  assembly,  free  labor  and  other  indi¬ 
vidualistic  privileges  that  communism  suppresses, 
but  the  American  popular  habit  of  damning  commu¬ 
nism  will  get  us  nowhere.  The  ultimate  decision 
between  the  two  systems,  he  declares,  will  depend 
on  whether  or  not  our  capitalistic  system  can  so 
adjust  itself  from  within  us  to  change  its  domination 
of  individual  profit-making  to  a  broader  plan  of 
justice  and  welfare  to  all  the  people.  If  it  can  do 
this  capitalism  will  survive.  If  it  does  not  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  have  some  form  of  communism  forced 
upon  them,  and  too  late  they  will  be  praying  to  be 
relieved  from  the  tyranny  of  a  harder  fate. 

This  plain-spoken  and  eminent  divine  was  speak¬ 
ing  to  a  city  congregation  in  a  church  built  by  the 
money  of  the  most  noted  individual  capitalists  in 
the  western  world.  The  environment  makes  his 
words  most  impressive.  What  he  says  in  effect  is 
that  the  theory  of  our  general  plan  of  individual 
rewards  for  individual  industry  and  prudence  is  in 
itself  all  right,  and  the  best  social  arrangement  yet 
tried  or  proposed;  but  that  the  greed  and  tyranny 
of  men  in  control  of  property  for  individual  gain  and 
profit  has  been  pursued  with  a  ruthless  disregard 
of  the  human  needs  of  the  masses  and  threatens  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  system  with  a  prospects  of 
getting  something  much  worse.  In  plain  words  he 
tells  capitalists  that  they  have  played  their  privi¬ 
leges  too  well.  They  must  come  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  created  by 
both  capital  and  labor;  or,  driven  to  desperation, 
the  masses  of  the  people  will  listen  to  leaders  who 
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have  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  promise,  and 
without  their  consent  their  vast  accumulations  of 
wealth  may  pass  into  a  communistic  system.  It  was 
a  discourse  for  a  wealthy  city  audience,  but  farmers 
will  realize  the  application  of  it  to  their  own  af¬ 
fairs.  They,  too,  belong  to  the  masses  who  fare  badly 
in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  They  will  never  turn 
to  communism,  but  they  would  welcome  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  our  social  system  that  would  reward  them 
with  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  they  create. 


Judgment  on  Default  Holds 

N  AN  opinion  by  Justice  O'Brien  last  week,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  rendered  an  important  decision 
on  bonds  and  mortgages.  In  the  case  under  review, 
the  mortgage  provided  that  foreclosure  proceedings 
could  be  commenced  20  days  after  default  in  interest, 
but  the  bond  fixed  the  time  of  such  proceedings  30 
days  after  default  of  interest.  When  the  property 
depreciated  in  value,  and  interest  was  not  paid,  the 
plaintiff  foreclosed  and  received  a  deficiency  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  signer  of  the  bond  because  the 
property  did  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  mortgage 
and  expense  of  foreclosure. 

The  Appellate  Court  reversed  the  judgment  against 
the  maker  of  the  bond.  The  Court  of  Appeals  now 
holds  that  the  bond  is  the  evidence  of  the  original 
indebtedness.  The  mortgage  is  merely  to  secure  the 
debt.  Rose  Clast,  who  executed  the  bond,  promised 
to  pay  definite  sums  on  specific  dates.  When  the 
provisions  in  the  bond  and  in  the  mortgage  are  in¬ 
consistent,  the  terms  of  the  bond  control.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Appellate  Court  was  reversed,  and  the 
original  judgment  for  default  was  sustained.  In 
this  decision  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  reasserted  an 
old  rule  in  New  York  State,  and  clarified  the  law  in 
the  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  real  estate  men. 


Final  Fruit  Crop  Report 

Statistician  R.  L.  Gillett  makes  the  final  statement 
of  fruit  yields  in  New  York  and  other  principal  fruit 
States  as  follows  : 

The  Baldwin  apple,  of  which  there  is  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  trees  in  New  York,  was  in  light  production,  but 
the  crop  was  considerably  heavier  than  last  year, 
amounting  to  about  27,683,000  bushels,  compared  with 
16,520,000  bushels  last  year.  Of  the  apples  harvested 
it  is  estimated  that  about  5,375,000  barrels  are  to  be 
classed  as  commercial  compared  with  3,494.000  barrels 
last  year. 

In  general,  the  east  and  northeastern  portions  of  the 
United  States  have  good  apple  production.  Through 
the  southern  apple  belt  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia  as  well  as  through  Michigan  and  Missouri  in 
the  Central  West,  the  production  has  been  light,  but 
through  the  eastern  apple  growing  States  as  well  as 
those  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  production  has  been 
high.  In  the  State  of  Washington  alone,  it  amounts 
to  about  37.850.000  bushels  compared  with  29,500,000 
bushels  in  1930.  For  the  whole  United  States,  the 
production  was  about  163.543,000  bushels  compared 
with  about  142,788.000  bushels  last  year.  Total  ^pro¬ 
duction  of  commercial  apples  amounts  to  about  33,723.- 
000  barrels  compared  with  about  29.004,000  barrles  the 
previous  year. 

Carlot  shipments  of  apples  from  New  York  State  to 
Dec.  13  amounted  to  9,026  cars  compared  with  4.577 
cars  to  Dec.  14,  1929.  Total  carlot  shipments  of  ap¬ 
ples  from  1929  production  in  New  York  amounted  to 
9,253  cars  to  the  end  of  the  shipping  season. 

Peach  production  in  New  York  amounted  to  about 
50  per  cent  more  than  in  1929,  2,158,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  1,470,000  bushels.  Quality  was  also  high. 
The  southern  peach  States  also  had  heavy  production. 
Georgia  produced  about  4.698,000  bushels,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  about  1.800,000,  and  California  about  32,836,000 
bushels.  Total  production  of  peaches  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  about  53,2S6,000  bushels.  In  1929 
total  production  amounted  to  about  45,789,000  bushels. 

Pear  production  was  also  heavy  in  New  York, 
amounting  to  about  3,16S,000  bushels.  Quality  has 
been  high  although  some  varieties  ran  to  small  sizes 
and  some  were  not  harvested  closely.  New  York  was 
the  only  important  pear  growing  State  in  the  East,  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  remaining  pears  coming  from 
the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  where  about  17,159,000 
bushels  were  produced.  Total  United  States  production 
amounted  to  about  25.703,000  bushels  compared  with 
22,063,000  bushels  in  1929. 

Grape  production  in  New  York  amounted  to  about 
76,670  tons.  In  1929  about  81,030  tons  were  harvested. 
The  grapes  matured  early  and  were  of  especially  high 
quality.  The  late  Fall  made  it  possible  to  harvest  the 
late  varieties  which  go  unharvested  or  only  partially 
harvested  some  years.  Michigan’s  production  amounted 
to  about  77,600  tons.  Heavy  production  occurred  in 
California  where  about  2,091.000  tons  were  produced 
compared  with  about  1,827. OCX)  tons  in  1929. 

Cherry  production  was  the  heaviest  in  years,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  25.000  tons.  Facilities  for  freezing  and 
canning  of  the  large  crop  were  in  many  cases  heavily 
taxed.  Michigan  also  had  a  large  production,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  23.400  tons.  Total  production  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cherry  growing  States  amounted  to  about  108,100 
tons  compared  with  S4,930  tons  last  year. 


The  Fruit  Patent  Law 

The  first  apple  for  which  a  patent  has  been  requested 
under  the  new  Plant  Patent  Act,  passed  by  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  is  one  from  the  Northwest.  It  is  a 
Jonathan  sport  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Blackjon,  and  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  ordinary 
Jonathan  except  for  the  greatly  increased  amount  of 
red  coloration.  Also  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Corvallis,  Ore.,  has  just  applied  for  a 
patent  on  a  new  strawberry,  resulting  from  breeding 
work,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Corvallis.  This  is 
a  cross  between  Marshall  and  one  of  the  Ettersburg 
seedlings  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  this  plant  patent,  at  least  so 


far  as  the  fruits  are  concerned,  would  probably  be  the 
wording  of  adequate  verbal  descriptions  so  that  they 
can  be  made  fool-proof  or  nearly  so.  Most  fruit  growers 
know  that  it  is  possible  to  read  a  technical  description 
of  any  one  of  several  of  our  common  apple  varieties 
and  still  find  nothing  absolutely  distinctive  to  that  va¬ 
riety  description  which  will  absolutely  and  infallibly 
set  it  apart  from  all  other  apple  varieties.  Who  can 
be  found  to  say  that  such  is  the  case,  with  nothing  but 
the  fruit  for  evidence?  B.  H.  sudds. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Farmers  will  do  well  to  beware  of  strange  hunters. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  a  pair  of  strange 
men  arrived  at  a  farmhouse  as  the  farmer,  who  is  a 
bachelor,  was  getting  supper.  They  stated  they  were 
from  New  York,  and  that  they  had  been  hunting  all 
day  and  had  finally  lost  their  dog.  They  were  famished 
and  wanted  the  farmer  to  supply  them  with  supper. 
He  did  as  requested  and,  after  they  had  eaten,  they 
asked  the  farmer  if  he  would  not  go  coon  hunting  with 
them,  and  use  his  dog.  So  they  all  went  coon  hunting 
until  daybreak.  Upon  arriving  at  the  farm  and.  while 
breakfast  was  under  way,  one  hunter  stated  he  would  go 
to  the  country  store  for  supplies.  In  the  meantime  one  of 
the  men  had  remained  outside,  walking  around  and 
smoking.  After  the  hunter  had  left  with  his  auto,  pre¬ 
sumably  for  the  store,  the  farmer  saw  the  lights  of 
the  auto  going  upon  a  different  highway  than  the  one 
which  led  to  the  store.  He  became  suspicious  and 
went  out  of  doors,  whereupon  he  found  that  the  walk¬ 
ing  hunter  had  walked  away  with  the  farmer’s  hunting 
dog.  which  was  a  valuable  one.  This  happened  over  a 
week  ago,  and  there  has  been  no  trace  of  the  hunters 
or  the  farmer’s  dog  as  yet.  Affairs  of  this  kind  cause 
the  farmers  to  forbid  hunting  on  their  farms,  and  hon¬ 
est  hunters  have  to  be  deprived  of  hunting  thereby. 

Hay  pressing  continues.  One  press  employed  the 
work  of  seven  men  and  a  pair  of  horses.  Two  men 
pitch  from  the  barn  to  a  platform  beside  the  baler ;  one 
man  stands  upon  the  platform  and  feeds  the  baler ;  one 
man  puts  the  wires  through,  and  another  man  on  the 
opposite  side  fastens  them  ;  one  man  weighs  the  bales 
and  marks  the  weight  on  the  tag,  and  also  in  a  book, 
and  a  man  with  team  hauls  the  bales  away  and  stores 
them.  The  bales  weigh  from  105  to  about  140  pounds 
each.  The  baler  moves  along  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
inch  to  each  stamp  of  the  stamper,  which  works  auto¬ 
matically.  Operated  by  a  tractor,  this  hay  pressing  out¬ 
fit  seems  to  be  as  near  perfection  as  any  could  be.  One 
hay  press  does  the  work  in  about  three  townships  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  on  all  the  farms  that 
have  a  surplus  of  hay.  Buyers  offer  about  $16  a  ton 
for  Timothy  No.  1 ;  for  clover  $12 ;  mixed  hay  $12  to 
$14.  according  to  quality.  Eggs  are  35c  a  dozen  at  one 
country  store,  and  butter  40c  a  pound.  e.  a.  h. 


Argentine  Fruit  Import  Regulations 

Every  shipment  of  fresh  fruit  to  Argentina  after  De¬ 
cember  31,  1930,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sanitary 
certificate  issued  by  competent  authority  in  the  country 
of  origin,  and  visaed  by  the  Argentine  consul  at  the 
port  of  shipment.  Boxed  fruit  will  not  be  subject  to 
quarantine  nor  to  a  refrigeration  process,  unless  it 
comes  from  countries  in  which  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  is  proved  to  exist,  in  which  case  the  right  to  un¬ 
limited  inspection  and  quarantine  is  reserved. 

The  boxes  in  which  imported  fruit  is  packed  must  be 
30  centimeters  (11.8  inches)  high,  99  centimeters  (39 
inches)  long,  and  53  centimeters  (20.9  inches)  wide  and 
each  box  must  have  an  internal  division.  The  top 
and  bottom  of  the  box  must  be  of  two  or  three  boards 
in  order  to  leave  a  minimum  space  of  slightly  less  than 
one  inch  between  the  boards  to  facilitate  ventilation. 


Corn  in  Canada 

The  “corn  belt’’  of  North  America  has,  in  the  last  few 
years,  slowly  pushed  its  way  north  and  today  many 
parts  of  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada  are  producing 
corn  of  different  varieties  and  of  high  quality. 

At  the  fifth  corn  show  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Corn  Growers’  Association,  one  of  the 
finest  exhibits  of  corn  in  the  history  of  ’Western  Canada 
was  on  display.  The  show  was  held  in  preparation  for 
the  World's  Grain  Exhibition  and  Conference  to  be 
held  at  Regina,  in  1932,  and  many  entries  in  the  corn 
classes  of  the  1932  world-wide  event  may  be  expected 
from  the  farmers  of  Western  Canada.  A  total  of  $19.- 
000  is  being  offered  in  cash  prizes  in  the  different 
classes  for  corn. 


From  Southwestern  Michigan 

I  am  going  to  write  a  few  lines  on  taxes,  crops,  etc. 
Taxes  are  increasing  every  year  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  let-up  to  them.  The  very  poorest  land  is  taxed 
around  $2  per  acre,  which  is  more  than  the  net  earnings 
of  some  of  it.  We  are  taxed  the  same  rate  on  swamp 
land,  ravines  and  what  not,  that  does  not  bring  in  a 
dollar  in  any  way.  My  idea  is  to  tax  farm  property 
according  to  its  earnings.  One  farm  is  level,  has  a 
good  soil,  will  raise  three  times  as  much  as  the  next 
one  which  is  hills,  swamps,  etc.,  but  taxes  are  very  lit¬ 
tle  different.  It  takes  just  as  much  work  or  more  on 
the  poor  farm  to  work  it  as  it  does  on  the  good  one,  so 
why  not  a  tax  according  to  their  earnings? 

As  to  farming  conditions  I  would  like  to  learn  from 
someone  what  to  raise  that  we  would  not  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  every  year  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  three  years. 
I  have  for  the  past  20  years  made  a  specialty  of  raising 
potatoes.  From  my  view  of  it  we  farmers  here  are 
whipped  on  the  potato  business.  The  Dakotas,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Texas  and  several  of  the  Southern  States  are 
raising  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  potatoes, 
where  10  and  15  years  ago  they  did  not  raise  enough 
for  their  own  use.  When  we  get  a  good  price  here  it  is 
because  some  other  States  have  had  a  failure.  The 
West  can  raise  them  much  cheaper  than  we  can  here 
with  all  their  power  machines  which  a  small  farm  can¬ 
not  maintain. 

We  have  plenty  of  road  expense  here.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  building  and  they  cost  a  plenty.  Our  county  and 
State  officers  cause  the  taxes  to  stay  high,  with  all  their 
high  salaries.  If  they  had  to  work  for  the  wages  eve 
farmers  do,  they  would  not  be  looking  for  a  public  job 
so  often. 

We  have  all  laid  off  the  issue  for  so  many  years  that 
someone  has  the  best  of  us.  After  half  a  century  of 
shrinking  and  evasion  we  should  look  at  institutions 
straight  and  see  that  fireworks  and  orations  once  a 
year  and  voting  it  for  unknown  nobodies  is  not  enough 
attention  to  pay  to  our  government.  G.  b. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Dreams 

Sometimes  I  like  to  run  away 
From  all  the  tasks  of  every  clay ; 

I  like  to  have  dull  care  behind, 

And  seek  new  countries  in  my  mind. 

Through  foreign  fields  my  fancies  roam, 
And  while  I  tidy  up  my  home 
My  work  goes  with  surprising  ease, 
Because  I  sail  on  magic  seas. 

No  hour  is  ever  dull  or  dead 
While  I  can  dream — or  look  ahead. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

The  following  recipe  for  candied  cran¬ 
berries  comes  from  the  Oregon  State 
College  :  Add  one-fourth  cup  of  water  to 
one  quart  of  cranberries,  and  place  two 
cups  of  sugar  on  top  of  the  berries. 
Cover  closely  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
until  the  berries  are  clear  and  the  syrup 
thick. 

* 

A  mother  whose  children  go  to  a  near¬ 
by  school  can  hardly  realize  the  loneliness 
Mrs.  McArthur  referred  to  in  a  recent 
article  since  her  son  is  away  from  home 
at  high  school.  This  is  a  thing  many 
rural  parents  must  encounter,  and  anxi¬ 
ety  is  natural,  for  when  the  children 
reach  the  high-school  age  they  feel  the 
mental  changes  of  adolescence,  and  great 
parental  wisdom  is  needed  to  hold  confi¬ 
dence.  But  then,  holding  the  children’s 
confidence  is  really  the  foundation  of 
all  parental  control. 


After  Christmas 

One  day  last  week,  as  I  was  putting 
the  Christmas  tree  decoration  in  a  strong¬ 
er  box,  who  should  come  in  but  Aunt 
Martha,  just  back  from  a  long  visit  with 
her  niece  in  the  city.  In  my  surprise 
at  seeing  her  I  dropped  one  of  the  fragile 
balls ;  as  we  gathered  up  the  bits  she 
said  : 

“Mary,  what  a  queer  world  it  is.  Here 
are  you  and  I  living  in  the  country  and 
always  planning  to  trim  the  Christmas 
tree  with  ornaments  we  buy  in  town ; 
there’s  my  niece  Alice  living  in  the  city 
always  wanting  to  find  something  coun¬ 
try-bred  to  fix  her  tree  with.  I  just  wish 
you  could  see  the  gift  shops  that  she 
admires ;  they  .specialize  in  all  sorts  of 
natural  material  made  up  into  unusual 
things.  Her  favorite  shop  had  a  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  in  the  window  trimmed  in  a 
way  I  never  shall  forget.  Next  year  I’m 
going  to  try  the  idea  myself,  and  get  the 
children  in  the  Grange  to  help  me. 
Nothing  but  leaves,  toadstools  or  other 
wood  pretties ;  sometimes  with  rose  hips 
in  definite  number  patterns,  sometimes 
just  hit-or-miss ;  squash  seeds  combined 
well  with  high  bush  cranberries,  acorns 
and  corn ;  seed  balls  of  sweet  gum  and 
sycamore  gilded  and  silvered.  Do  you 
wonder  the  tree  interested  me?  After  the 
tree  i.s  put  out  of  doors  for  the  birds 
it  will  be  very  popular  with  the  chicka¬ 
dees  and  snowbirds  that  are  so  hungry 
for  seeds  all  Winter. 

“The  wreaths  in  that  shop  were  unusu¬ 
al  too ;  lovely  combinations  of  blue  jun¬ 
iper  berries,  box,  swamp  alder  and  white 
waxberries  with  now  and  then  cat-tails 
painted  red  or  a  branch  of  spruce  or 
hemlock  in  cone.  Centerpieces  were  made 
of  these  same  materials,  with  a  tiny  bal¬ 
sam  tree  or  a  red  candle  in  the  middle, 
the  whole  thing  built  up  on  a  Avood  base 
with  white  birch  bark  and  tufts  of  gray 
moss  to  conceal  the  fastenings.  Another 
shop  used  artificial  lady  apples  and  ber¬ 
ries  to  give  color  to  their  Avreaths.  My 
niece  bought  several  small  baskets  filled 
with  dry  .seed  stalks  set  in  sand,  all  of 
it  gilded  as  though  it  had  been  dipped  in 
a  bath  of  gold  paint.  It  was  amazing  to 
see  Iioav  lovely  a  design  Avas  made  by  the 
seed  pods  of  those  wild  flowers.  You  get 
the  same  effect  when  you  Avalk  in  our 
brook  meadoAV  after  the  first  snowfall ; 
t he  lack  of  color  makes  the  arabesque  of 
form  more  evident.  Another  centerpiece 
Avas  nothing  but  a  Avooden  boAvl  filled 
Avith  gourds  of  different  sizes  and  kinds, 
treated  Avith  some  sort  of  shellac  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  indefinitely. 

“My  niece  Avas  interested  in  the  dolls 
another  gift  shop  shoAved  in  the  Fall. 
She  was  telling  me  that  the  famous  doll 
‘Hi tty’  Avas  made  of  ash  ;  she  herself  re¬ 
members  the  acorn  and  toothpick  dolls 
Grand’ther  made  for  her  when  she  was 
a  child,  and  the  skeAver  and  horse  chest¬ 
nut  doll  for  which  she  made  long  dresses 
of  crepe  paper.  For  her  brother  Grand 
ther  made  a  miniature  baseball  diamond 
with  players  of  peppers,  carrots,  onions 
and  seed  corn.  So  it  was  that  the  old 
dolls  in  the  gift  shop  appealed  to  her. 
There  Avas  a  fig  boy  with  marshmallow 
head,  chocolate  features,  raisin  arms  and 
almond  feet.  A  peanut  clown  A\ras  so 
wired  as  to  seem  double  jointed;  there 
Avas  a  Avhole  family  of  dolls  made  of 
beads,  yarn  and  bits  of  felt.  These  last 


she  chose  as  favors  for  her  luncheon  club. 
Here  too  she  bought  miniature  turkeys 
made  of  pine  cones  Avith  strips  of  broAvn 
paper  for  the  spread  tails  and  tAvisted 
bits  of  red  paper  for  necks  and  heads. 
Alice  said  last  Autumn  this  shop  showed 
most  original  vegetable  centerpieces  for 
Thanksgiving  bazaar  tables :  one  she  ad¬ 
mired  Avas  an  eggplant  fashioned  like  a 
boat  and  filled  with  a  Winter  bouquet  of 
feathery  broom  sedge,  teasles,  bittersAveet, 
a  few  ruddy  stalks  of  garden  Sedum  and 
an  empty  pod  of  milkweed  painted  yelloAv 
within.  This  Avas  where  she  found  greet¬ 
ing  cards  Avith  shells  as  the  face  or 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


878 — Attractive  Mod¬ 
el.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years.  30,  3S, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
Avith  l/,  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting  and 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  lace. 
Ten  cents. 


SGI  —  Slenderizing 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  30. 
38,  40.  42,  44  and 
40-ill.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


997 — Bolero  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  0, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  33-in.  mate¬ 
rial  Avith  14  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


829  —  Touthfully 
Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  3  4, 
10,  18,  20  years.  30, 
3S,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
Avith  %  yd.  of  32-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


bonnet  of  a  painted  figure  and  seaAATeeds 
preserved  on  glazed  cardboard.” 

“Do  you  knoAv  what  Christmas  present 
my  niece  liked  best?”  said  Aunt  Slartha 
over  her  second  cup  of  tea.  “It  was  a 
table  runner  made  of  very  old  linen 
grain  bags,  band  Avoven  and  bound  with 
monk’s-hood  stitch.  And  Avhat  do  you 
think  she  liked  next  best?  A  cricket  Avith 
a  corded  seat  to  stand  opposite  her  an¬ 
tique  one  that  has  the  hooked  cushion  I 
made  for  her.  Alice’s  sister  is  delighted 
with  a  splint-seated  hearth  stool  her 
mother  had,  but  rush  seats  or  corn  husks 
are  still  older.  I’m  going  home  noAV  to 
try  my  hand  at  some  of  the  things  city 
folks  like  to  pay  large  prices  for.  You’ll 
not  be  surprised,  will  you,  Mary,  to  hear 
that  some  picturesque  shop  in  town  is 
selling  my  novelties?”  Florence  reeves. 


Cranberry  Conserve 

Combine  2  lbs.  of  cranberries,  juice 
and  gratings  of  tAvo  oranges  and  tAvo 
lemons,  one  cup  of  Avater,  one  cup  of 
raisins,  and  six  cups  of  sugar.  Boil,  stir¬ 
ring  often,  until  it  begins  to  thicken. 
Then  add  %  cup  of  Avalnut  meats,  and 
cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  jellies.  Pour  into  hot,  sterilized 
glasses,  and  Avhen  cold  cover  with 
paraffin. 


WHY 

EVE  RE  ADY 
LAYERBILT 

"B"  BATTERIES 

ARE  KNOWN 
FOR  LONGER  LIFE 


JUST  a  few  cents  extra  expended  for  an  Eveready  Layerbilt 
“B”  Battery  will  bring  you  25%  to  30%  longer  use  than  you 
can  get  out  of  an  ordinary  “B”  battery  constructed  of  indi¬ 
vidual  round  cells.  In  addition,  the  flat-cell  construction  of 
the  Layerbilt  does  away  with  89  weak  spots  —  wires  and 
soldered  connections  which  are  the  seat  of  trouble  in  the 
old-fashioned  type  of  “B”  battery. 

That  is  why  the  Eveready  Layerbilt  is  the  leader  on  the 
“B”  battery  market  today.  It  is  exceptionally  well  liked  in 
the  country  where  long  usefulness  and  dependability  in 
batteries  count.  It  is  all  battery.  Waste  space  has  been 
eliminated.  You  get  all  “honey”  and  no  “comb.” 

Eveready  Layerbilts  are  protected  by  patent — no  one  else 
can  make  them.  Look  for  the  name  “Eveready”  on  the  label. 
There  are  two  sizes — the  Medium  Size  and  the  Large  Size. 
If  you  have  been  using  medium-size  batteries,  buy  the 
Medium  Size  Eveready  Layerbilt — No.  485  (price  $2.95).  If 
you  have  been  using  heavy  duty  batteries,  buy  the  Large 
Size  Eveready  Layerbilt  —  No.  486  (price  $4.25). 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago  Kansas  City  NeAV  York  San  Francisco 


Unit  of  Union  Carbide 


mm 


and  Carbon  Corporation 


NEW  WAY 


Here  is  the  exclusive  Eveready  Lay¬ 
erbilt  construction.  Only  five  solder- 
ings  and  two  broad  connecting  bands, 
all  other  connections  being  made  auto¬ 
matically,  Waste  space  eliminated. 
Layerbilt  construction  is  a  patented 
Eveready  feature. 


OLD  WAY 


Here  is  the  inside  story  about  the  or¬ 
dinary  45 -volt  “B”  battery  assembled 
of  separate,  individually  sealed  cells. 
There  are  30  independent  cells,  con¬ 
nected  by  29  fine  wires  and  60  soldered 
connections  —  89  chances  for  trouble. 
Note  the  amount  of  space  wasted  be¬ 
tween  cells. 


eveREADy 

Radio  Batteries 
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Seen  in  the  Shops 

One  of  the  large  shops  has  a  special 
section  devoted  to  “cellar  games” — all 
sorts  of  games  to  be  played  indoors.  It 
included  dart  games,  rubber  quoits,  deck 
tennis,  shuffleboard,  table  croquet,  etc. ; 
all  a  little  too  strenuous  for  the  family 
living-room,  but  line  for  a  roomy  cellar. 

We  are  always  fascinated  by  those 
electric  fireplace  heaters,  which  appear  to 
be  filled  with  real  glowing  coals,  around 
which  apparent  flames  radiate,  looking 
like  an  authentic  open  fire.  The  grate  is 
made  of  pewter,  brass  or  bronze,  contain¬ 
ing  a  bed  of  these  realistic  coals. 

We  have  been  looking  at  “tarnisli- 
proof”  silver  chests ;  they  are  lined  with 
velvet  impregnated  with  chemicals  that 
neutralize  the  sulphur  that  discolors  the 
silver.  Such  a  chest,  12x16  in.,  costs  $5. 

A  “sun  watch”  that  would  delight  the 
heart  of  a  boy  consisted  of  a  pocket  case 
containing  a  sundial  and  compass.  When 
the  compass  is  set  due  north  the  shadow 
falls  on  the  sundial  marking  the  hour. 
Of  course  it  would  be  an  uncertain  time¬ 
piece  for  catching  trains,  but  it  would  be 
a  joy  to  the  boys  playing  pioneers  or  In¬ 
dians.  The  sun  watch  was  priced  at  $1. 

Toys  this  past  Christmas  included  a 
great  many  electric  wonders.  We  noticed 
some  sets  consisting  of  an  electric  coffee 
percolator,  waffle  iron  and  flat  iron,  and 
they  were  “real,”  too ;  the  small  girl 
could  even  cook  doll's  size  waffles.  Among 
the  wooden  toys  there  were  milk  wagons, 
complete  with  horse,  with  the  name  of  a 
big  milk  company  on  the  wagon.  We 
were  told  that  on  application  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  the  milk  company  whose  name 
was  displayed  on  the  wagon  would  send 
a  little  wooden  case  containing  miniature 
milk  bottles. 

One  of  the  items  we  noted  among 
Christmas  gifts  was  a  “canary  kit.”  It 
was  a  box  containing  seed,  gravel,  cuttle 
bone,  and  a  preparation  called  “bird 
treat.”  This  is  a  good  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber  next  Christmas ;  prepare  a  pretty  box 
or  basket,  pack  it  with  these  bird  sup¬ 
plies,  and  you  have  a  gift  that  would  de¬ 
light  a  bird-owner ;  perhaps,  too,  it  may 
be  some  one  to  whom  you  find  it  hard  to 
fit  a  gift. 


Whole  Wheat  Bread 

Our  Home  Bureau  unit  had  an  inter¬ 
esting  project  last  Fall  on  whole  wheat. 
The  first  lesson  was  about  bread,  rolls, 
muffins,  breakfast  cakes,  etc.,  made  with 
yeast.  The  leader  told  us  one  thing  about 
yeast  breads  that  has  proved  for  me  to 
work  like  magic.  The  old-time  theory 
was  that  to  have  a  bread  of  fine  even 
texture  the  dough  must  be  kneaded  until 
the  worker  was  about  ready  to  pass  out 
with  fatigue.  Now,  the  real  fact  is  the 
whole  secret  lies  in  correct  temperature. 

We  place  our  dough  in  a  greased  bowl, 
also  brushing  top  of  dough  with  fat, 
and  set  the  bowl  in  a  larger  pan  of 
water  so  hot  you  can  just  hold  your 
hand  in  it.  To  be  exact,  I  tested  the 
water  with  my  dairy  thermometer  and  I 
find  the  correct  heat  is  110  degrees.  To 
maintain  this  temperature  I  add  hot  water 
from  time  to  time,  lifting  out  bowl  in 
order  not  to  scald  the  dough.  The  water 
should  extend  at  least  two-thirds  the 
height  of  the  bowl.  The  dough  is  covered 
with  a  cloth  while  rising. 

For  the  following  recipe  I  use  two 
compressed  yeast  cakes,  but  two  cups  of 
potato  yeast  may  be  substituted.  I  have 
made  my  dough  at  8:30  in  the  morning 
and  had  it  baked  in  plenty  of  time  for 
dinner  at  12  o’clock,  all  on  account  of 
the  seemingly  miraculous  use  of  proper 
temperature.  In  this  Home  Bureau  recipe 
for  whole  wheat  bread  I  give  the  in¬ 
gredients  in  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  mixing  bowl.  Do 
not  use  flour  that  is  cold.  If  milk  is 
used  as  the  liquid  it  should  be  scalded 
and  cooled : 

Three  cups  liquid,  milk  or  water,  or 
both,  three  teaspoons  salt,  three  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  two  compressed  yeast  cakes, 
or  two  cups  potato  yeast,  2^4  cups  sifted 
white  bread  flour,  three  tablespoons 
melted  fat,  lukewarm,  five  cups  whole 
wheat  flour,  not  sifted.  It  may  need  a 
little  more  flour  to  make  a  dough  that 
does  not  stick.  Fold  the  dough  under 
when  it  has  risen  to  double  its  bulk,  but 
do  not  knead.  When  it  lias  risen  the 
third  time  it  is  ready  to  be  shaped  into 
loaves  or  rolls.  A  loaf  should  bake  for 
one  hour,  the  heat  being  reduced  after 
the  first  twenty  minutes. 

From  this  bread  recipe  you  can  make 
cloverleaf  rolls,  breakfast  applecake,  cin¬ 
namon  rolls,  or  finger  rolls.  Cloverleaf 
rolls  are  made  with  three  small  balls  of 
dough  placed  in  a  muffin  pan  and  allowed 
to  rise  before  baking.  _  For  apple  cake  I 
place  dough  about  in.  thick  in  bottom 
of  a  round  glass  baking  dish.  Lay  slices 
of  apple  on  top  pressed  well  into  dough 
and  cover  with  a  mixture  of  Y>  cup  brown 
sugar  ad  %  cup  butter  and  Yt  teaspoon 
cinnamon.  Let  rise  until  double  in  bulk 
and  bake.  It  is  delicious. 

For  cinnamon  rolls,  I  roll  the  dough 
about  V-2  in.  thick  and  spread  with  % 
cup  brown  sugar,  Y±  cup  butter  and  Yi 
teaspoon  cinnamon.  Boll  it  up  like  a 
jelly  cake  and  cut  in  slices  %-in.  thick, 
let  rise  and  bake  and  frost  when  cool 
with  confectioner’s  sugar  and  milk 
creamed  together.  I  use  one-third  of  the 
bread  dough  for  a  pan  of  rolls. 

The  potato  yeast  is  made  as  follows: 
four  medium-sized  boiled  potatoes,  one 
cup  flour,  Yt  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
salt,  one  dry  yeast  cake  (soaked  in  tepid 
water),  Yj  teaspoon  ginger.  Strain, 


sieve,  or  mash  potatoes  and  add  to  all 
the  ingredients  except  the  yeast.  Beat 
and  add  enough  potato  water  for  a  me¬ 
dium  stiff  batter.  When  the  mixture  is 
lukewarm  add  the  soaked  yeast  and  beat 
well.  Allow  to  stand  in  a  warm  place 
24  hours  and  then  store  in  a  cold  place. 
One  cnp  of  this  equals  one  compressed 
yeast  cake. 

Combination  rolls  are  another  whole¬ 
wheat  variation.  Three  cups  liquid,  milk, 
water  or  both ;  two  compressed  yeast 
cakes,  or  two  cups  potato  yeast,  three 
teaspoons  salt,  Yt  cup  sugar,  Ys  eu p  fat, 
two  egg  yolks,  2Ys  cups  white  flour,  4% 
cups  whole  wheat.  Follow  directions  for 
bread  making  and  shape  into  rolls. 

MRS.  F.  G.  S. 


All  in  a  Day’s  Work 

The  radio  noisy  with  static  warns  us 
of  approaching  storm,  so  we  reluctantly 
turn  our  thoughts  from  its  entertain¬ 
ment  and  try  to  write  a  few  letters.  This 
has  been  a  busy  day ;  baking  and  sewing 
besides  all  the  usual  every-day  tasks.  The 
old  question,  “What  shall  we  have  for 
dinner?”  was  satisfactorily  met  today 
with  bean  soup  and  dumplings  for  the 
main  dish,  and  proved  very  good  for  a 
late  Fall  day.  We  like  our  beans  well 
cooked  and  baked  until  very  tender,  but 
vary  the  leftovers  in  many  ways,  some¬ 
times  as  bean  loaf,  then  again  we  add  a 
can  of  corn  for  succotash. 

Today  I  made  apple  sauce  cake ;  we 
all  like  it  and  as  it  does  not  call  for  eggs 
is  very  useful  now  with  eggs  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  price.  We  farmers’  wives  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  to  meet  from  our  city 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Ohio  Rose. — This  is  an  applique  pattern  that 
was  used  many  years  ago.  The  colors  are  light 
and  dark  for  the  rose,  with  yellow  for  centers. 
Green  is  used  for  main  part  of  bud.  The  roses 
are  appliqued  down  upon  white  blocks.  The 
price  of  the  pattern  is  15  cents.  Send  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


friends ;  namely,  how  to  use  as  many 
products  of  our  own  raising  as  possible 
in  feeding  the  family,  especially  those 
products  that  are  less  salable.  For  in¬ 
stance,  just  lately  I  have  had  an  over¬ 
supply  of  milk,  so  I  have  been  making 
all  kinds  of  dishes  using  milk  both  sweet 
and  sour,  also  sour  cream.  I  often  won¬ 
der  when  I  read  some  of  the  menus 
planned  by  city  women  just  how  they 
would  manage  to  make  (heir  budget  bal¬ 
ance  on  a  farm.  No  doubt  for  a  time 
they  would  revel  in  cream,  butter  and 
fresh  eggs,  but  would  soon  find  they  were 
cutting  off  their  main  source  of  income. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  have  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  rice  pudding,  only  I  shall  cook  it 
in  a  double  boiler  instead  of  baking  it, 
as  it  is  easier.  A  cup  of  rice  will  ab¬ 
sorb  a  quantity  of  milk  as  it  cooks ;  then 
I  add  two-thirds  cup  of  sugar,  raisins 
and  nutmeg,  and  as  many  eggs  as  my 
thrift  will  allow  (it  is  very  good  without 
eggs)  and  cook  two  or  three  hours.  This 
is  a  very  nourishing  as  well  as  good  dish. 
A  big  bowl  of  creamy  sweetened  milk 
dusted  over  with  nutmeg  makes  just  the 
right  finish  for  it. 

With  meat  prices  soaring  I  lengthen 
out  the  “boughten”  meat  in  every  way. 
We  like  meat  loaf  made  like  this:  To 
every  pound  of  ground  meat  I  add  an 
equal  amount  of  bread,  which  is  put 
through  the  food  chopper  with  two  or 
three  onions  and  a  few  slices  of  salt  pork. 
Mix  all  together  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  just  enough  milk  to  shape  well  into 
a  loaf.  Pour  a  little  tomato  on  top,  put 
in  baking  dish,  add  a  little  water,  cover 
and  bake.  An  excellent  brown  gravy  can 
be  made  with  this.  Of  course  you  could 
omit  onions  and  tomatoes  if  desired.  It 
is  equally  good  warm  or  cold,  and  men 
usually  like  it. 

I  wanted  to  start  those  pillow  cases 
for  Christmas,  but  the  mending  basket 
stared  me  in  the  face  so  I  turned  on  the 
radio  and  was  amused  by  jokes,  educated 
by  talks,  soothed  by  music  and  dis¬ 
gusted  by  ’ologies  and  ’isms  while,  as  the 
small  boys  said,  “holes  were  darned  out 
of  stockings.”  Silk  stockings  are  no 
longer  a  bugbear  since  I  learned  to  sew 
up  all  runs  on  the  sewing  machine.  They 
look  better  and  only  take  half  the  time. 

What  would  our  grandmothers  or  even 
most  of  our  mothers  have  given  to  be 
entertained  in  this  marvelous  manner 
while  doing  that  most  prosaic  of  tasks, 
the  mending?  Just  think  of  this  when 
you  are  counting  up  your  blessings.  T. 


Kalamazoo  Stoves  and 
Ranges  avvroved  by  Good 
i Housekeeping  Institute 

Save  Ys  to  i/2 
at  F  actory  Prices 

Send  today  for  this  Sensational 
Sale  Book!  It’s  NEW!  It’s  FREE! 


It  slashes  factory  prices  to  rock-bottom— the  lowest  prices 
in  years  for  Kalamazoo  quality!  Over  200  styles  and  sizes 
- — the  Biggest  Bargains  ever — savings  of  1/3  to  1/2.  And 
the  Easiest  of  Terms — Only  $5  Down  on  Anything — A  Whole 
Year  to  Pay. 


Lowest  Factory  Prices 


Beautiful  Colored  Ranges 

Send  for  this  wonderful  Book!  IT’S  FREE!  See  the 
modern  coal  and  wood  Ranges,  and  Combination 
Coal  and  Gas  Ranges  in  glistening,  colorful  Porce¬ 
lain  Enamel.  Your  choice  of  Pearl  Gray,  Delft 
Blue,  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green,  Ebony  Black.  Any 
Combination  or  Gas  Range  can  be  equipped  to  burn  Pyrofax 
Gas  at  no  extra  charge.  New  styles  of  Cabinet  Heaters  in 
black  and  rich  Walnut  Porcelain  Enamel  Finish.  Gas  and  Oil 
Stoves  also  in  fascinating  colors.  Also  Washing  Machines  Re¬ 
frigerators,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Vacuum  Cleaners  and  other 
Household  Goods. 


30  Days*  FREE  Trial 


Mail  the  Coupon  Now!  Only  $38.55  up  for  Coal  and 
Ranges.  Only  $77.(50  up  for  Combination  Coal  and 
Gas  Ranges.  Only  $25.60  up  for  Gas  Stoves,  $46.85 
up  for  Cabinet  Heaters,  $16.50  up  for  Oil  Ranges, 
$55.45  up  for  Furnaces. 


Every  Kalamazoo  is  sold  on  a  30  Days’ 
FREE  Trial,  360  days’  approval  test. 
Easiest  of  terms — only  $5  Down  on  any 
stove,  range  or  furnace.  A  Year  to  Pay. 

$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 

Every  Kalamazoo  is  guaranteed  by  a  $100,- 
OO0  Bank  Bond.  You  must  be  sat¬ 
isfied — or  your  money  back. 


Brooder 

Stoves 


Wood 


Free  Furnace  Plans 


Furnace  prices  are  down.  Everyone  can  now  afford  the  com¬ 
fort  of  real  furnace  heat.  Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of  vour 
floor  plan — we’ll  furnish  you  with  FREE  plans — show  you  how 
easy  it  is  to  install  your  own  furnace  as  thousands  of  others 
have.  You  save  $40  to  $60  on  a  Kalamazoo  at  these  new  low 
prices.  You  make  another  big  saving  by  installing  it  yourself. 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers 


Write  for  this  money-saving  book.  It  has  more 
bargains  than  20  Big  Stores.  Over  750,000  cus¬ 
tomers  have  saved  1/3  to  1/2  by  buying  direct 
from  the  factory.  Factory  prices  are  always 
lowest.  Now  they  are  lower  than  ever.  There’s 
nothing  between  you  and  Kalamazoo  but  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks — you  put  all  the  in-between  savings 
in  your  pocket. 


24-Hour  Shipments 


Kalamazoo  is  close  to  you — all 
stoves  and  ranges  shipped  within 
24  hours  from  Kalamazoo,  Michi¬ 
gan  or  Factory  Warehouse,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Furnaces  48  hours.  No  delay. 


30  Years  of  Quality 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mlrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo  Quality  for 
30  years.  Kalamazoo  stoves  and  ranges  are 
built  in  our  big  13-acre  factory.  Kalamazoo 
has  tremendous  buying  power — that  means 
purchasing  the  best  raw  materials  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  Big  scale  production  enables 
us  to  manufacture  goods  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity  efficiently  at  extremely  low  cost.  By 
selling  direct  from  factory  to  you,  elimi¬ 
nating  entirely  all  “in-between”  profits, 
you  get  absolutely  rock-bottom  factory 
prices.  Understand,  you  buy  from  the 
FACTORY’ — not  from  a  mail  order  house,  a 
wholesale  house,  or  a  retail  house.  You 
get  lowest  Factory  Prices. 

Mail  coupon  TODAY  for  NEW  FREE  Book. 


A  KalamazQQ 

|  Registered  Direct  toYou’’ 


Warehousing  and  shipping  points,  Utica,  2V.  Y.  and 
Kalamazoo ,  Mich.  ( Write  only  to  Kalamazoo ) 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Mailing  this  Coupon 


1 

I 


Coal  and 

Wood  Ranges 

Gas  &  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges 

□ 

□ 

Important:  Be  sure  to  an  (X)  in  col- 
U1?.n,  at  left  to  indicate  articles  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfrs. 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Oil  Stoves 

□ 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your 
JREE  Catalog. 

Cabinet 

Heaters 

□ 

Name  . 

Pipe  Furnaces 

□ 

(Please  print  name  plainly) 

Direct  Heat 

□ 

□ 

Address  . 

Household 

Goods 

City  . state . 
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Ever  look  into  a 
cow’s  stomach? 


Of  course  not!  But  if  it  were  possible 
you  would  be  amazed  at  what  goes  on 
there ! 

\  ou’d  rush  to  the  nearest  feed  store 
for  Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp — th,* 
natural  vegetable  feed  resulting 
from  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
beets — the  feed  that  keeps  the  cow’s 
stomach  in  perfect  working  order. 

In  addition  to  being  a  great  feed 
itself  it  aids  the  digestion  of  the 
other  ingredients  in  the  ration. 

Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  is  bulhy, 
cooling,  laxative ,  palatable — just 
the  kind  of  feed  every  cow  needs  in  her 
stomach  to  keep  in  perfect  health.  And 
your  cows  must  be  healthy  to  be  profit¬ 
able.  Fits  any  ration — replaces  corn, 
barley,  oats,  silage  and  other  carbohy¬ 
drate  feeds.  6  pounds  are  equal  to  10 
pounds  of  hay.  Good  for  all  animals— 
dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 

Attractive  Prices 
Present  low  prices  make  it  more  than 
ever  a  profitable  buy.  See  your  feed 
dealer  without  delay.  Shipments  made 
direct  from  factory  closest  to  buyer. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet,  " Profitable  Feeding ” 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 


Dept  K-6  Detroit,  Mich. 


Left :  Dried 
MolassesBeet 
Pulp  before  it 
5  is  moistened. 


.  1 


Riprht :  Note 
how  it  swells 
after  water 
is  added. 
Loosely  held 
together it  is 
digested  to 
the  utmost. 


FARM  ALL  YEAR 


HOW  MUCH  money 
would  you  make  on  your 
own  farm,  working1  every 
day,  and  making  2  crops 
a  year  on  the  same  land? 
You  GAN  do  that  here; 
big  income  from  dairy¬ 
ing,  raising  hogs,  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle ;  poultry,  cit¬ 
rus  and  vegetables  pay 
excellently  on  this  roll¬ 
ing,  fertile,  12 -month  soil ; 
f  u  1 1  information  promptly. 

MARION  COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
111  Magnolil  -  Ocala,  Flarida 


branch  of  farm¬ 
ing  which  most 
interests  you. 


Why  Worry,  Mr.  Farmer, 

when  you  can  prosper  Quickly  as  Whitmer  Dealer? 
Energetic  dealers  are  now  making  $50  and  up  weekly 
distributing  Whitmer  products  to  their  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Free  instruction  while  earning, 
in  productive  sales  methods.  Several  vacant  terri¬ 
tories  in  New  York.  Get  our  ••Every-day-pay-day’* 
plan  for  rural  and  city  salesmen. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Box  F,  Columbus,  Ind. 


WORLD’S  GREATEST  SALVE 
MADE  FROM  SHEEP'S  WOOL 


CORONA  Wool-Fat  Ointment  Discovered 
by  Ohio  Man  Has  Many  Uses 

A  wonder  ointment  with  amazing  healing  prop¬ 
erties  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Phillips  of  Ohio. 
Compounded  from  the  oil  secretions  extracted  from 
the  wool  of  sheep,  it  gives  quick  and  positive  relief 
from  Cuts — Sores — Burns — Scalds — Boils — Corns, 
or  any  flesh  wound  on  man  or  beast.  Even  stub¬ 
born  cases  of  Eczema — Chapped  Hands  yield  to  its 
soothing  and  healing  powers. 

For  live  stock  troubles  such  as  Barb  Wire  Cuts — 
Sore  Shoulders — Collar  Boils  —  Grease  Heel  — 
Caked  Udders,  or  any  wound,  it  has  no  equal.  " 

Mr.  Phillips  wants  every  household  to  try  his 
wonderful  healing  ointment.  He  will  send  a  liberal 
Free  Trial  package  to  anyone  answering  this  ad. 


DURHAM -DUPLEX  Safety  Razor 

As  an  extra  special  offer  we  will 
also  send  everyone  answering 
this  ad  a  genuine  Durham- 
Duplex  Safety  Razor  who 
will  send  10c  to  cover  pack¬ 
ing  and  mailing  cost.  Use 
coupon.  Free  Sample  and 
Durham-Duplex  Razor  will 
be  sent  at  once. 


CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

6l6  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 

I  am  sending  10c  for  Bample  of  Corona 
Wool-Fat  Ointment  and  Durham-Duplax 
Razor. 


i  Name. 

a 


Address  . 
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Groom  Them  this 


Modern  Way 

now  replaces  inefficient  hand-grooming — 
getting  all  the  dust,  loose  hair  and  em¬ 
bedded  dirt,  protecting  the  milk  and 
utensils  by  keeping  the  dirt  of  grooming 
out  of  the  air  of  the  dairy,  giving  amazing 
results  with  minimum  labor.  This  at¬ 
tractive,  portable  equipment  earns  its  first 
cost  in  improved  production  while  keeping 

cows  and  horses 


SAVE  MONEY 

Owners  of  Sol -Hot  Brooders 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that 

8  Sol-Hot  is  undisputedly  the 
best  brooder  money  can  buy 
—they  KNOW  it. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  learn  all 
about  these  wonderful  brood¬ 
ers  that  for  41  years  have  been 
the  outstanding  leaders?Then 
write  today  for  our  New  Big 
Catalog  which  shows  our 
full  line — 

Big  Selection  — *  5  Styles 
1 0  Different  Sizes 

There  is  a  Sol-Hot  Brooder  for  every  poultryman’s 
need — the  Famous  Wickless  Twin-Float  Sol-Hot  Oil 
Brooder — The  Sol-Hot  AirBlast  and  Sol- Hot  Crown — 
two  popular  drum  type  machines.  For  those  wanting 
Coal  Brooders  the  Sol-Hot  Torpedo  is  in  a  class  by 
itself — The  New  and  Better  Sol-Hot  BatteryBrooder, 
with  choice  of  Electric,  Hot  Water  and  Hot  Air  heat; 
all  are  shown  in  our  New  Big  Catalog.  Write  for  it 
Now — it’s  free.  Don’t  buy  anv  brooder  until  you  get 
the  Sol-Hot  Catalog  and  Low  Prices. 

H.M.  SHEER  CO.,  Dept.  63,  Quincy,  III. 


reS| 
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Casaks”,  the 

new  patented  meat  coverings , 
prevent  mold  and  keep  skippers, 
flie3  and  other  insects  from  spoil- 
ingyour  home-curedmeat.Cutto 
exact  shape — easy  to  use.  Save 
their  cost  many  times  over. 
Longr-Lasting: — use  them  as  many 
seasons  as  you  like.  Ironclad 
money-back  guarantee  protect* 
you.  Send  $1  ror  trial  package  of 
two  ham  coverings  or  pay  postman 
on  delivery.  Write  today. 

ETTLINGER  CASING  COMPANY 
1923  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Me. 


TANK  HEATER 

BURNS  OIL. 


^Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16 
hours  on  1  gal.  kerosene.  No 
sparks,  ashes,  smoke.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Writefor  Speciallntroduc- 
tory  Offer.  We  also  make  Hog 
Waterers  and  Portable  Smoke¬ 
houses.  Write  for  folder.  Direct 
to  you  at  factory  prices. 
EMPIRE  TANKHEATERCO. 
131N.7th  St., Washington,  Ii 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  M-ndets.  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Excellent  Ayrshire  Heifer 

The  picture  shows  Pensliurst  Charming 
Kalley,  owned  by  the  Department  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  O.  She  has  just  brok¬ 
en  the  world's  roll  of  honor  record  for 
junior  three-year-old  Ayrshire  heifers.  In 
addition  to  her  305-day  record  of  14,449 
lbs.  of  milk  and  5S2.G2  lbs.  of  butterfat, 
she  won  the  tliree-year-old  class  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair,  and  was  reserved  grand 
champion. 

She  is  a  product  of  Pensliurst  Farm 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  she  was  selected 
by  Professor  S.  M.  Salisbury,  in  charge 
of  dairy  production  work  at  the  Ohio  Col¬ 
lege.  Pensliurst  Charming  Kalley  is  a 
daughter  of  Pensliurst  Charming  Prince, 
while  her  dam  is  Pensliurst  Kalley  2d,  a 
daughter  of  Pensliurst  Man  O'War,  one 
of  the  breed's  most  popular  sires,  whose 
daughter  won  the  get-of-sire  class  at  both 
the  National  Dairy  Show  and  the  Dairy 
Cattle  Congress. 

Pensliurst  Charming  Kalley  was  sim¬ 
ply  carried  along  under  practical  herd 
management  conditions.  At  no  time  was 


within  my  knowledge  that  may  he  in 
existence  at  present,  is  a  very  good  herd 
of  Dexters  owned  by  the  late  Daniel 
Gugenheim,  at  Port  Washington,  New 
York. 

The  Irish  people  no  longer  register  the 
Dexter,  but  are  doing  much  to  improve 
the  Kerry.  In  England  there  are  now 
two  societies,  one  promoting  the  Kerry, 
the  other  the  Dexter.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Ohio  State  University. 

The  Hempstead  House  Estate,  at  Port 
Washington,  Long  Island,  referred  to  by 
Prof.  Plumb,  tell  us  that  they  now  have 
19  head  of  Dexter.  Only  one  other  reply 
to  our  inquiry  about  these  cattle  wTas 
received.  W.  Shriner,  of  Alpine,  N.  Y., 
states  that  he  has  a  small  herd. 


Testing  Cows  at  Low  Cost 

Dairymen  for  a  long  time  have  been 
looking  for  a  plan  of  dairy  record  keep¬ 
ing  which  is  low  in  cost  and  one  which 
gives  production  figures  on  milk  and  but¬ 
terfat  for  the  individual  cows  in  the  herd. 
Such  a  system  of  record  keeping  has  been 
discovered  and  is  now  being  offered  to 


she  fed  over  16  lbs.  of  grain  per  day 
with  15  lbs.  per  day  the  usual  maximum. 
Her  grain  ration  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Ohio  State  University  formula : 
200  lbs.  of  corn  distiller’s  grains,  100  lbs. 
O.  P.  oilmeal.  300  lbs.  wheat  bran,  140 
lbs.  (43  per  cent)  cottonseed  meal.  400  lbs. 
of  gluten  feed,  340  lbs.  cornmeal,  260  lbs. 
best  quality  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  wheat 
middlings,  20  lbs.  steamed  bone  feeding 
meal,  20  lbs.  finely  ground  limestone,  and 
20  lbs.  of  salt.  She  consumed  about  12 
lbs.  of  bay,  usually  Alfalfa,  with  some 
Soy  bean  and  mixed  hay.  About  25  lbs. 
of  corn  silage,  or  20  lbs.  of  corn  silage 
and  7  lbs.  of  wet  beet  pulp  were  fed. 

Professor  Salisbury  says  that  “Kalley” 
will  be  started  on  another  record,  but 
that  she  will  be  handled  on  a  conserva¬ 
tive  plan  that  will  insure  impairing  in  no 
way  her  outstanding  value. 


Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle 

In  your  issue  of  Nov.  S,  in  a  short 

request  for  information  regarding  Kerry 

and  Dexter  cattle,  your  editor  says,  “if 

any  one  knows  of  breeders  of  these  cattle 

here  now,  we  should  be  glad  to  get  the 
.  * 
information.” 

The  writer  organized  and  for  11  years 
was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Kerry  and  Dexter  Cattle  club. 
In  that  position  he  became  familiar  with 
all  the  purebred  cattle  of  these  two  breeds 
in  America.  However,  there  were  but  a 
very  few  members  in  the  club,  mainly 
rich  men  who  kept  t he  cattle  as  fads. 
Each  of  these  men  with  one  exception, 
tired  of  them  and  lost  interest  in  the 
work  of  breeding.  About  ten  years  ago 
the  writer  closed  the  records  of  the  club 
and  it  ceased  operation. 

Not  for  many  years  have  any  cattle  of 
these  breeds  been  imported.  In  fact,  no 
importations  of  any  consequence  have 
been  made  excepting  into  Kentucky,  and 
these  were  long  ago  dispersed.  Most  of 
those  imported  were  Dexter,  and  these 
were  brought  over  on  account  of  their 
small  size  and  style.  The  only  herd 


the  dairymen  of  New  York  State.  It  is 
known  as  the  dairy  record  club. 

Tliis  dairy  record  club  plan  of  record 
keeping  is  sometimes  called  the  mail  or¬ 
der  method  of  testing  cows.  It  meet- 
the  first  requirement  of  the  dairyman  in 
that  the  cost  is  low,  so  low  in  fact  that 
no  dairyman  can  afford  to  stay  out  of 
the  club.  The  price  is  12  to  15  cents  pet- 
cow  per  month. 

The  dairy  record  club  operates  in  this 
way.  On  one  day  each  month  the  box 
of  milk  sample  cans  is  mailed  to  the 
dairyman.  When  the  box  arrives  tin- 
dairyman  knows  that  it  is  time  to  weigh 
the  milk  from  each  cow  and  take  milk 
samples.  He  will  also  record  the  grain 
fed  each  cow  on  a  record  sheet  which  is 
provided.  After  he  has  completed  this 
procedure  at  night  and  morning  milkings, 
he  mails  the  samples  and  the  report  sheer 
to  a  central  testing  laboratory.  There 
the  milk  samples  are  tested  and  the  rec¬ 
ords  computed.  The  reports  ai-e  then 
mailed  back  to  the  dairyman. 

At  present,  in  New  York  State,  there 
are  three  central  dairy  record  club  labora¬ 
tories  about  which  this  new  record-keep¬ 
ing  work  is  centered.  One  laboratory  is 
at  Middletown  in  Orange  County,  serving 
the  counties  of  Southeastern  New  York. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  another 
laboratory  is  situated  at  Gowanda.  A 
third  laboratory  is  located  at  Ithaca.  In 
addition  to  these  three  central  dairy  rec¬ 
ord  club  laboratories,  county  laboratories 
are  located  in  eight  counties. 

With  tliis  State-wide  system  of  dairy 
record  clubs,  every  dairyman,  no  matter 
where  he  lives,  is  offered  an  opportunity 
of  securing  records  on  his  individual 
cows.  The  cost  of  12  to  15  cents  per  cow 
covers  all  expense  including  postage  and 
the  use  of  mailing  equipment.  All  the 
dairyman  is  required  to  have  is  a  milk 
scale. 

Application  for  membership  in  the 
dairy  record  club  can  be  made  through 
the  County  Farm  Bureau  or  by  writing 
the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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look  out  for 

"slacker  cows  ” 

. . . SAYS 
Dr.  Bancroft 

Dry  feeding  ...  following  poor  pastures 
dr.  ernest  h.  Bancroft  ...  a  severe  strain  on  productive  vigor 


Chairman  of  Vermont  State  Board  of 
Veterinary  Examiners ,  Vice-President 
of  Vermont  Dairies,  Inc.,  and  Editor  of 
Vermont  Dairy  News ,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  that  'publication ,  says: 


Digestive  disturbances  will  cnt  production 
•  •  .  medicinal  conditioning  urgently  needed 


coming  winter  may  find  feed¬ 
ing  conditions  somewhat  aggravated 
because  of  the  drouth,  which  has  been 
more  or  less  nation-wide  .  .  .  The  pas¬ 
tures  in  some  cases  have  suffered.  The 
falling  off  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  succulent  green  pasturage  will  in 
some  instances  have  a  bearing  on  the 
condition  in  which  the  cows  start  the 
winter  season. 

Every  dairyman  knows  that  when 
the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  cow  goes 
on  a  strike  there  is  a  suspension  of 
milk-flow  and,  if  the  animal  recovers,  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  get  her  back  to 
her  full  flow  of  milk  during  the  lacta¬ 
tion  period.  She  joins  the  ranks  of  the 
unprofitable  slacker  cows  that  so  often 
destroy  the  profits  of  the  herd.  Troubles 
of  this  kind  can  best  be  avoided  by 
providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  early- 
cut,  easily-digested  hay,  writh  succu¬ 
lence  in  the  form  of  good  silage,  roots, 
or  beet  pulp.  The  grain  ration  should 
be  well-balanced  and  frequently  drugs 
or  minerals  are  indicated.  A  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  alteratives,  tonics  and  laxatives 
is  often  useful. 

The  dairyman  that  recognizes  now 
the  severe  strain  that  the  long  winter 
will  place  upon  the  dairy  cow  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  her  the  best  of  care  and  assis¬ 
tance  is  the  one  that  will  reap  the 
greatest  profit. 

V.  M.  D. 


Dairy  income  will  come  extra  hard  this 
winter,  say  the  authorities  .  .  .  unless 
the  feeding  program  takes  account  of 
the  months  of  poor  pasturage  that  has 
brought  cows  to  barn  in  a  lowered  con¬ 
dition  of  milk-making  vigor. 

With  improved  prices  on  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  wise  cow-owner  can  reap  a  top 
profit  by  adopting  regular  Kow-Kare 
conditioning  as  a  herd  practice  during 
the  barn-feeding  period.  This  famous 
preparation  is  a  scientific  blend  of  Iron, 
the  great  blood  purifier,  combined  with 
potent  drugs,  roots,  herbs  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  minerals.  The  action  of  these 
highly  concentrated  agents  is  to  im¬ 
prove  and  regulate  the  digestion  and 
assimilation  .  .  .  enable  the  cow  to  con¬ 
sume  and  convert  into  milk  a  full  diet 
of  dry  and  concentrated  feeds,  without 
strain  on  bodily  health. 


Countless  dairymen  add  to  their  milk 
income  many  times  the  slight  cost  of 
regular  Ivow-Ivare  conditioning.  Their 
cows  eat  better,  look  better,  produce 
better  .  .  .  and  go  to  pasture  in  the 
spring  in  full  vigor. 

Before  and  during  calving,  when  so 
much  vitality  is  diverted  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  unborn  calf,  Kow-Kare  is  especially 
valuable  in  aiding  the  reproductive 
organs  to  function  normally  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  vigorous  offspring. 

This  highly  concentrated,  open- 
formula  conditioner  is  sold  generally  by 
feed,  drug,  hardware  and  general  stores, 
$1.25  and  65^  sizes.  Mailed  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


4 


KOW-KARE 


The  concentrated  ... 

open-form  it  I  a  conditioner 


WITH  MINERALS 


Warning — Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  choosing  a  con¬ 
ditioner  or  “tonic”  for  bulk  or  low  price.  This  concentrated 
product  of  established  reputation  will  provide  greater  medic¬ 
inal  action  at  lower  cost  and  save  time  and  disappointment. 


Send  for  FREE  Cow  Book 

Dairy  Association  Co. 

Dept.  S,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  your  30-page  illustrated 
book  on  cow  ailments  for  my  guidance 
in  treating  diseases  and  disorders. 


Name- 


Address 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

December  25,  1930. 

MILK 

December  S :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3 
per  cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.70  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A.  $1.61;  2B 
$1.80;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51 ;  Class  3,  $1.70. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.<0; 
Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.00. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh 

fancy 

.$0.29%@$0 

.30 

Extra  02  score 

•  •  •  •  • 

.29 

Firsts,  SS  to  91 

score 

;  .25%  @ 

.28% 

Seconds  . 

...... 

.  .24  @ 

.25 

Lower  grades 

...... 

.  .23  @ 

.23% 

Ladles  . 

...... 

.  .23%  @ 

•27  % 

Racking  stock  . 

•  ••••• 

.  .10  @ 

.22% 

Renovated  . 

...... 

.  .27%  @ 

.28% 

Sweet  fancy  .  .  . 

..... 

.  .31  %@ 

.32 

Extra . 

. 

.31 

Firsts . 

...... 

!  .27%  @ 

.30 

Seconds  . 

...... 

.25  @ 

.27 

Centralized  .... 

. 24  @ 

CHEESE 

•*27% 

State  fiats,  short 

held  . 

.$0.21  @$0 

22% 

Fresh,  specials 

. 

20 

Fresh  fancy  . 

19 

,is%@ 

.17%  (it 
.17%  @ 

.18%  (?i 

.17%  @ 

.20  @ 


Flats,  1930  cured 

Fresh  . 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy 
1930  cured  .... 

Young  America,  fresh 

June . 

Other  States,  daisies 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra 
Average  extras 
Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts . 

Pullets  . 

Pacific  Coast  .  . 

Mixed  colors  .  . 

Gathered  best 
Fair  to  good  . 

Storage  best  .  . 

Lower  grades 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0 

Fair  to  good 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 


20 

IS 

IS 

20 

IS 

21 

IS 


$0.39 


.29 

.25 

.30 

09 

,Oo 

.30 

.25 

.20 

.14 


@$0.41 
.00 
.34 
.30 


@ 

@ 

(a 

@ 

r 

(a 

@ 

(a 

0, 


.27 

.30% 

.43 

.38 

.30 

22 

'.17 


Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Capons — Western 

lbs . 

lbs . 

lbs . 

lbs . 


s 

7 

0 

5 

r 


nder 
Slips 
Nearby, 


5  lbs. 
9 '  ills'. 


8 

7 

0 

5 


lbs. 


lbs.  .. 
lbs.  .  . 
lbs.  . 
lbs.  . 
Under  5 
Slips  ... 
Turkeys,  dry 
Young  toms  . . 

liens  . 

Mediums  . 

Old  toms  . .  .  . 

liens  . 

Northwestern  & 
Young  toms  .  . 

liens  . 

Mediums  . 

Old  toms . 

liens  . 

Western — Youn 
liens  .... 
Mediums  .  .  . 
Old  toms  .  .  . 

liens  .... 
Southwestern 

liens  . 

Mediums  . 

Old  toms . 

liens  . 

Squabs,  graded, 
Dark,  doz.  . 
Culls  ...... 


Sta 


Mt 


on 


lb 


9  lbs 


toms 


Md 


St 


to 


ms 


ites — 


27  @$0 
,23  @ 

.14  @ 

.18  @ 
.14@ 
,14@ 
.3S@ 

.30  @ 

.34  @  . 

.32  @ 
.30(n 
.28  @ 

.25  <77 
.40  @ 
,3S@ 

.36  @  , 

.34  @> 

.32  @ 
.30@  . 

.27  @ 

.3S@ 

.38  (a 
.30  @ 
.30@ 


36  @ 
36  @ 
3,0  @ 
30  @ 
.32  @ 
30  @ 
.36  @ 
30  @ 
30  @ 
,32@ 
,35  @ 
35@ 
.30  @ 
30@ 
,32  @ 
.35  @ 
00@ 
.50@ 


38 

.25 

.19 

.27 

.23 

.23 

.44 

.42 

.40 

.37 

.34 

.32 

.34 

.47 

.45 

.43 

.40 

.37 

.36 

.36 

.44 

.44 

.38 

.34 

.36 

.43 

.43 

.37 

OO 

.OO 

.35 

.42 

.42 

.36 


.41 

.41 


.60 

.00 

'.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  A X D  RABP.ITS 

Fowls,  lbs . $0.21  @80.27 

Chickens  . 23(57  .29 

Roosters  . 12(57  .14 

Ducks  . 25  (a  .30 

Geese  . 20(57  .26 

Rabbits,  lb . 25@  .28 

POTATOES 

L.  1.,  150  lbs . $1.75(57 $3,35 

In  bulk.  180  lbs .  8.75@  4.00 

Maine,  180  lbs.  .  3.60(57  3.75 

Idaho,  bu.  box  .  2.50(57  2.75 

Sweet  potatoes.  .Terser,  bu.  .  .75(57  2.50 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 1.00@  2.00 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.00(5711.85 

Bulls  .  5.00(57  6.50 

Cows  .  2.75(5?  4.50 

Calves,  best  . 13.00(5714.50 

Common  to  good  .  9.00(5711.50 

Sheep  .  3.00(57  4.00 

Lambs  .  7.50(57  9.00 

Hogs  .  8.00 @  9.25 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves. 

Good 


prime,  lb. 
to  choice 


.$0.1 3  @$0.15 
.  .08  @  .12 


Lambs,  hothouse, 
Pigs,  15  to  25  lbs. 
Steers,  100  lbs.  . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


head 


6.00@10.00 

.16  @  .25 


. 16.00  @19.00 

.  9.75@  10.00 


10.00  @13.00 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs.  .  . . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions — 

Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 
Orange  Co.,  yellow, 

100-lb.  bag  . 

50-lb.  bag  . 

Red,  100-lb.  bag  . 

White,  50-lb.  bag  . 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  . 

50-lb.  bag  . 

Red.  100  lbs . 

White,  50  lbs . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Salsify,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . . . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 


$0.65  @$0.75 

•13  @ 

.25 

17.00@22.00 

.50  @ 

.75 

2.50 

.75  @ 

1.25 

1.00@ 

1.25 

0.00  @12. 00 

1.7o@ 

6.50 

1.75@ 

2.00 

5.00  @ 

0.00 

1.50@ 

2.00 

2.00@ 

3.00 

1.25  @ 

5.00 

3.50 

1.00@ 

1.25 

1.00@ 

1.40 

.00  @ 

.70 

1.25  @ 

1.40 

.85  @ 

1.00 

1.15@ 

1.00 

.00  @ 

.85 

1.25@ 

1.40 

.S5@ 

1.75 

.00  @ 

.90 

2.25  @ 

0.00 

1.00@ 

2.25 

.05  @ 

.75 

0.00  @ 

8.00 

.40@ 

LOO 

1.50@ 

2.25 

2.00(?? 

8.00 

2.50  @ 

3.50 

Prices 

$7.00@$7.25 
5.50 
9.50@  9.75 
7.75@  S.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl. 
Wealthy  . 

Greening 
Baldwin 
Spy  .... 

Pears,  bu. 

Cranberries, 


%  bbl 


Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothv,  ton 

No.  2  . 

No.  8  . 

Clover  mixed  . . . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat 


.  $4.00@$7.00 
.  2.00@  4.00 
.  2.00(57 
.  2.00(57' 

.  2.25 @ 

.  1.00(57 


6.00 

5.25 

4.50 

1.50 


.75  @  .90 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu.  . 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  .  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Rye  . 


$27.00(5728.00 

.25.00(5726.00 

.22.00(5724.00 

.22.00@28.00 

14.00 

12.00 


.$0.97% 
•  '  .81  % 
.  .43% 

..  .44% 


WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 


Chicago,  red  . 

$0.79% 

Kansas  Citv — 

No.  2  dark . 

.  .  .  $0.09  @  .72 

No.  2  hard  . 

,  .  .  .09  @  .71%, 

Duluth.  No.  1  dark  .  . 

. ..  .74%  @  .70% 

Winnipeg — - 

No.  1  northern  . .  .  . 

.53% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.40@$0.42 


Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Turkovs,  lb  . 

.35  @ 

.55 

.45 

.50 

Chickens  . 

.35  @ 

.45 

Ducklings  . 

.35 

Capons  . 

.48(57 

.55 

Apples,  doz . 

.30@ 

.35 

Oranges,  doz . 

.35  (f? 

.00 

Potatoes,  peck  . 

.40 

Lettuce,  head  . 

,10@ 

.15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.0.3  (f? 

.04 

String  beans,  lb . 

.15  @ 

.25 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  is  always  a  certain  fascination  sur¬ 
rounding  the  produce  market  of  any  large  city, 
such  as  Philadelphia.  For  among  the  crates, 
baskets,  hampers  and  various  containers  of  all 
sorts  are  the  products  of  peoples  of  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Very  few  persons  realize 
the  variety  of  products  on  our  produce  markets. 
There  may  be  fruits  from  the  tropics,  out-of¬ 
season  vegetables  from  the  warmer  climates, 
imported  specialities  from  European  countries, 
as  well  as  fancy  products  from  the  other  con¬ 
tinents.  The  present-day  consumer  certainly 
has  the  whole  world  at  his  feet  as  regards  a 
choice  for  his  meal. 

Apples  continued  to  move  slowly  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  during  the  past  week.  Demand 
as  usual  was  limited  to  the  best  marks,  and  the 
market  for  such  was  steady.  Barrels  of  New 
Y’ork  State  It.  I.  Greenings  brought  $4.25  to 
$4.50,  while  bushels  of  Staymans  were  mostly 
$1.65  to  $1.85.  and  other  varieties  were  quoted 
at  $1.35  to  $1.65.  Avocado  pears  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  sold  slowly  at  $3  to  $4.50  per  lug.  Cran¬ 
berries  were  dull,  as  the  usual  after-Christmas 
lull  in  trading  took  place.  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts  %-bbl.  boxes  sold  at  $2.50  to 
$3.25.  Florida  strawberries  moved  only  fairly 
well  and  quarts  were  mostly  70  to  75c,  while 
pints  brought  35  to  40c.  String  beans  were  in 
very  light  supply  from  Florida.  Demand  was 
limited  because  of  the  high  prices  asked,  but 
the  market  held  firmly.  Best  flat  Bountifuls 
sold  at  $6  to  $7.  while  fancy  Refugees  were 
sold  at  $6  to  $6.50.  No  real  good  wax  beans 
arrived  on  the  market,  and  the  ordinary  stock 
sold  at  $3  to  $4.50.  Beets  were  weaker,  while 
carrots  held  about  steady.  Cabbage  was  in 
moderate  supply,  demand  was  limited  for  both 
tlie  old  and  new  stock  and  the  market  was  bare¬ 
ly  steady.  New  York  State  Danish  sold  at  90c 
to  $1  per  100  lbs.,  while  Florida  %-bbl.  hamp¬ 


ers  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  the  pointed  type. 
Cauliflower  was  weaker  as  the  demand  slack¬ 
ened  after  the  holiday.  The  demand  for  let¬ 
tuce  was  limited,  and  the  market  for  Iceberg 
was  weaker.  Arizona  stock  was  mostly  of  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  as  the  season  draws  to  a  close. 
Crates  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads  brought  $3 
to  $3.50.  Florida  stock  was  dull  with  %-bbl. 
hampers  bringing  $1  to  $1.25.  Onions  were  in 
moderate  supply,  the  demand  was  fair,  and  the 
market  about  steady.  Yellows  in  100-lb.  sacks 
sold  at  95c  to  $1.10.  Peas  from  Florida  were 
slightly  stronger,  while  peppers  held  steady. 
Spinach  offerings  from  Texas  were  heavier,  the 
demand  was  light,  and  the  market  a  little 
weaker.  Bushels  were  mostly  from  70  to  75c. 
Tomatoes  were  in  light  supply  and  the  market 
was  steady  for  the  offerings  on  hand.  Sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  were  steady  to  firm.  New  Jersey  yellows 
in  %-bu.  baskets  brought  $1  to  $1.25.  while 
bushels  sold  at  $1.65  to  $1.75.  The  white  po- 
1a  to  market  was  stronger  at  the  close,  with  a 
fairly  active  demand  for  the  light  offerings. 
Maine  Green  Mountains  sold  at  $1/90  to  $2.10 
per  100  lbs.,  while  150-lb.  sacks  were  mostly 
$1.75  for  U.  S.  No.  2.  Idaho  Russet  Burbanks, 
in  100-!b.  sacks,  with  baking  stock  left  in,  sold 
for  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

EGGS  AND  TOULTRY 

The  total  receipts  of  eggs  at  Philadelphia  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  were  again  heavier  but  there 
were  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  offerings 
grading  as  fresh  stock.  The  receipts  totaled 
33,857  cases,  compared  with  28.011  cases  the 
week  previous,  and  25.960  cases  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  1929.  The  demand  was 
active  for  the  best  grades,  and  fresh  extras  ad¬ 
vanced  again  to  34  to  35c  per  dozen.  Fresh 
firsts  were  also  higher,  bringing  30  to  31c.  Fresh 
seconds  met  a  better  demand  and  shared  in 
the  general  advance  of  the  market,  closing  at 
24  to  26c.  The  refrigerator  situation  picked 
up  this  past  week,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
weeks,  and  prices  of  storage  eggs  advanced 
about  1  %  to  2c  per  dozen.  Refrigerator  extra 
firsts  closed  at  21  to  23c.  while  firsts  were  most¬ 
ly  18  to  20c.  Carefully  selected  and  candled 
stock  topped  the  market  at  43  to  45c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  light,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  week,  as  t lie  holiday 
demand  was  previously  filled.  Demand  was 
fairly  good  for  the  desirable  size  fowls  and  the 
market  was  steady  to  firm.  Fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks  sold  at  27  to  28c,  while  mixed  colors 
brought  24  to  2Gc.  Leghorns  were  rather  slow 
at  19  to  20c  per  lb.  Chickens  were  in  fair  de¬ 
mand  and  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  sold  at  firm 
figures.  Broilers  were  scarce  and  higher,  some 
fancy  offerings  bringing  33  to  35c  per  lb.  The 
firmness  of  the  broiler  situation  at  New  York, 
evidently  made  itself  felt,  fancy  stock  at  the 
latter  city  sold  up  to  45  to  50c  per  lb.  Turkeys 
were  rather  scarce  and  in  demand  at  31  to  33c 
per  lb.  Large  ducks  were  firm  at  23  to  25c, 
while  geese,  mostly  of  ordinary  quality  were 
slow  at  22  to  23c. 

Trading  in  the  dressed  poultry  market  was 
rather  slow,  but  prices  held  firm.  Supplies  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  amounted  to  1,526,103  lbs., 
compared  with  3.540,544  lbs.  the  week  previous, 
and  1,928.393  IDs.  during  the  corresponding 
week  of  1929.  The  turkey  situation  remained 
firm,  with  offerings  for  the  New  Year  holiday 
lighter  than  expected  earlier.  Prices  were  firm 
and  best  nearby  offerings  brought  40  to  41c. 
Virginia  offerings  sold  mostly  at  38  to  41c, 
while  western  offerings  were  37  to  39c,  and 
northwestern  38  to  40c.  Fowls  held  steady,  with 
demand  somewhat  slow  at  27  to  28c.  Chickens 
were  in  fairly  good  demand  at  31  to  33c  per 
lb.  Ducks  sold  slowly  at  22  to  23c,  while  geese 
were  slow  at  18  to  21c,  on  account  of  the 
rather  irregular  quality  of  the  offerings. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  very  quiet  this  past  week, 
with  trading  almost  at  a  standstill,  as  the 
usual  lull  between  two  holidays  set  in.  Best 
quality  feeding  hay  sold  up  to  $26  per  ton, 
while  mixed  hay  langed  from  $23  to  $25.  ac¬ 
cording  to  tire  quality  and  the  location  of  the 
hay.  Straw  was  in  limited  demand.  Offerings 
were  light,  and  the  market  was  nominal. 
Straight  rye  sold  at  $12.50  to  $13.50  per  ton, 
while  wheat  was  mostly  $11  to  $12.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Trading  has  been  inactive  at  Boston  during 
the  past  week  with  supplies  cleaning  slowly  in 
most  cases.  Eggs  were  firmer  at  advancing 
prices. 

Apples.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
Baldwins,  fair  on  others.  Native  Baldwins,  75c 
to  $1.25;  poorer,  50c.  McIntosh,  ordinary.  75c 
to  $1;  best  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large, 
fancy,  small  lots,  $2;  various  odd  varieties, 
ordinary,  75c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  35  to  65c  bu.  box;  Texas,  erts.. 
bchd.,  few  sales,  $2  to  $3. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box:  Savov.  $1.50 
to  $2.50  bbl.:  N.  Y.  Danish.  $1  to  $1.15  100-lb. 
sacks;  Fla.,  1%-bu.  erts.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box:  Calif.,  bchd., 
$2  to  $2.50:  Texas,  bchd.,  $1.75  to  $2  crt. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Mass.  Early  Blacks,  ord., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  Ilowes.  $2.50  to  $3  %-bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  best,  $20  to  $25;  poorer  low  as  $10 
std.  bu.  box. 

Kale. — Supply  light,  demand  light.  No  na¬ 
tive:  Va„  bu.  liprs.,  40  to  60c. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  h.h.,  25  to  50c:  few,  75c  std.  bu 
box;  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.75 
crt.;  Ariz.,  erts.,  $3.50  to  $4;  Fla.,  1%-bu.  hprs., 
50c  to  $1. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  65c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley,  ord., 
75c  to  $1.25:  few  best,  $1.50  100  lbs.:  Mich., 
$1.25  to  $1.35:  N.  Y\,  mostly  $1  to  $1.15;  few 
best.  $1.40  100  lbs. 

Fotatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Maine,  100  lbs..  $1.70  to  81.80  bag:  R.  E.  I., 
Mts..  $2.10;  few.  $2.15  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow; 
40  to  50  bchs.,  h.li..  best,  $1.50;  few  higher; 
poorer.  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas,  65  to  85c;  poorer.  50c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  Turban,  mostly  50  to  75c;  few 
$1  bbl.:  Blue  Hubbard,  1  to  1 % c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  lull..  15  to  25c:  few  fancy  higher;  Ohio, 
h.h,  best.  $1.50  to  $2  8-lb.  bskt.;  Cuban,  G-bskt. 
crt..  $2  to  $3. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  weak  except  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $26; 
eastern,  $1S.50  to  $23.50;  clover  mixed,  red, 
$25  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
29%e;  firsts,  28  to  29c:  seconds.  26%  to  27%e  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  40c;  white  extras,  36  to  38c; 
fresh  eastern.  36  to  37c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  market  firm,  demand  good. 
Fowl,  4 ‘to  5  lbs..  24  to  28c;  3  to  3%  lbs..  21 
to  22c:  broilers,  small.  30  to  32c:  large,  26  to 
2Sc:  chickens.  3  to  6  lbs..  24  to  32c;  native. 
30  to  32c;  roosters.  20  to  21c  lb.:  live  fowl,  20 
to  23c;  chickens,  22  to  23c;  Leghorns,  17  to 
20c:  roosters,  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.  held, 
25  to  26c;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  19  to  20c;  western, 
held.  24  to  25c;  fresh,  17%  to  ISc  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea.  $6.50  to 
$7;  Calif.,  small  white,  $0.50  to  $7;  yellow 


eyes,  $7.25  to  $8;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50; 
Limp,  $9.50  to  $10  100-11).  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  dull,  demand  fair,  prices  un¬ 
changed. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing  23c:  %  blood,  combing,  29c;  clothing, 
24c;  %  blood,  combing.  28  to  29c;  clothing,  l.i 
to  26c:  %  blood,  combing,  28  to  29c;  clothing, 
25  to  26c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  71  to  73c; 
clothing.  58  to  62c;  %  blood,  combing,  G3  to 
65c ; ^clothing.  53  lo  55c:  %  blood,  combing,  52 
to  55c;  clothing,  47  to  50c:  %  blood,  combing, 
48  to  51c;  clothing.  43  to  45c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing-  71  to  73c:  clothing,  60  to  63c;  %  blood, 
combing,  64  to  68c;  clothing,  58  to  60c: 
blood,  combing,  57  to  60c;  clothing,  52  to  55c; 
%  blood,  combing,  55  to  56c;  clothing,  47  to  50c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  demand  very 
slow;  bulk  of  sales  $7.50  to  $8. 

Cajtle. — -'Supply  butcher  cows  and  vealers 
fully  normal;  bulls  in  light  supply;  cows  weak 
to  ;>0c  lower;  veal  mostly  50c  lower;  some  sales 
lower  grades  off  more:  bulls  50c  to  $1  higher: 
demand  good  for  bulls,  very  slow  for  other 
classes. 

Cows.— Common  and  medium,  $3  to  $5.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3.50  to  $6. 

Vealers. — -Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $10.50; 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  and  mutton  about  nor¬ 
mal,  lamb  50c  to  $1  lower;  demand  very  slow. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $6.50 
to  $9.50:  cull  and  common,  all  wts..  $4  to  $6.50. 

Ewes. — Common  to  good,  $2.50  to  $3.50:  cull, 
$2  to  $2.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  liberal,  market  weak  with 
sales  $5  to  $10  lower  on  all  grades:  demand 
very  slow.  Choice,  head.  $160  to  $180;  good. 
f12® Kt0  $1G0:  Medium,  $60  to  $80;  common,  $30 

tO  q>O0» 


Buffalo  Markets 

Most  produce  prices  are  holding  steadv. 
Florida  strawberries  are  in  light  supply,  but 
prices  are  easier. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Creamerv,  prints, 
35  to  36c;  tubs,  33  to  34c;  firsts.  30  to  32c;  un¬ 
dergrades.  27c.  Cheese,  steady:  new  flats, 
daisies.  22c;  longhorn.  22  to  23c:  brick.  23c; 
brick  Swiss,  28c;  limburger,  31c.  Eggs,  stead v- 
nearby  fancy.  36  to  37c;  grade  A.  28  to  34c; 
grade  B,  23  to  28c;  grade  C.  20  to  22c;  nearbv 
at  mark.  18  to  32c;  western,  17  to  18c;  pullets, 

22  to  23c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  20 
to  25c;  chickens.  28  to  33c:  old  roosters,  16  to 
21c;  capons,  40  to  45c:  ducks.  23  to  26c;  geese, 

23  to  25c:  turkeys,  40  to  42c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls.  15  to  21c;  springers,  16  to  25c; 
old  roosters,  15c;  ducks,  18  to  21c;  geese,  18  to 
19c;  turkeys.  35  to  40c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady:  unclas¬ 
sified,  bu..  50  to  75c:  Greening,  $1.25  to  $1  35: 
King,  Delicious.  $1.35  lo  $1.50;  Wealthv,  $1. 
to  $1.50;  Jonathan.  $1.50;  Snow,  $1.50  to  $1.75: 
McIntosh.  $1.25  to  $2.25;  Northern  Spv,  Rome 
Beauty,  $2  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  steadv;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  40  to  90c;  150-lb.  bag,  $2.65  to 
$3.40;  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  box.  $1.75  to  $2: 
sweets,  Del.,  bu.  hpr.,  $1.85  to  $1.95. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  steady;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.50;  marrow,  white  kidney.  $8.50; 
red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9.  Onions,  steadv;  home¬ 
grown,  bu..  75  to  90c:  yellow.  50-lb.  bag,  45 
to  50c;  Spanish,  crt.,  $1.90  to  $2.10. 

Fruits  and  Berries.- — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box. 
$3.10  to  $4:  grapes,  Cal.,  lug.  $1.35  to  $1.75: 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $6:  Fla.,  $3.75  to 
$4-50;  pears,  liu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  strawberries, 
Fla.,  pt.,  40  to  50c. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crt.,  $2  to  $3.75; 
artichokes,  Cal.,  crt.,  $3  to  $5;  beans,  Fla., 
bu.  hpr.,  green,  wax,  $5.50  to  $7:  Limas,  $4  to 
$4.50:  beets,  bu..  50  to  60c:  broccoli,  Cal.,  crt., 
$3:  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  18c:  cabbage, 
bu.,  35  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  eau'i- 
flower.  crt.,  $1.50  to  $2:  eelerv.  doz.,  50  to  75c; 
cucumbers,  crt.,  $2.60  to  $2.75:  eggplant,  Fla., 
crt.,  $1  to  $2:  endive,  lb.,  15  to  25c;  escarole, 
Fla.,  hpr..  75c  to  $1.25;  horseradish,  bill.,  $7.50; 
lettuce.  10-lb.  bskt.,  65c:  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  parsnips,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  peas. 
Cal.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.50;  peppers,  Fla.,  crt..  $2.50 
to  $2.75:  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  18c;  spin¬ 
ach.  Texas,  bu..  85  to  90c;  squash,  bu..  55  to 
65c;  tomatoes.  8-lb.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1.75;  tur¬ 
nips.  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Hay,  easy;  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $18 
to  $19:  clover  mixed.  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw. 
$9.50  to  $10;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $18:  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $17.50;  red-dog,  $25;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  nrotein.  $31.50:  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent.  $36.50:  hominy,  $30.75:  gluten.  $32.90; 
oatfeed.  $12.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.50  to  $6: 
Alfalfa.  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $16  to  $17:  clover. 
$17  to  $18.50.  c.  II.  li 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  provisions  for  receiving 
commission  shipments.) 

Butter.— Creamery,  lb.,  36c;  best  dairv,  lb.. 
38c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  35c:  small  eggs.  doz.. 
30c:  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c:  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A.  qt..  13c;  butter¬ 
milk.  gal.,  25c:  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu..  75c  to  $1.50; 
beans,  dry,  lb..  12c;  beets,  lb..  5c:  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c:  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage, 
new,  lb.,  2c;  new  carrots,  boh..  5c;  celery,  bell., 
5c;  cauliflower,  lb..  10c:  endive,  lb.,  6c;  horse¬ 
radish,  pt..  15c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  leek, 
bch..  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  home-grown 
lettuce,  3  bclis.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  3  lbs..  25c; 
onions,  green.  3  bclis.,  10c;  potatoes,  new,  bu., 
$1.25;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  bch.,  5c: 
quinces,  qt.,  10c;  pieplant,  3  lbs.,  10c:  radishes. 
3  bclis.,  10c:  tomatoes,  lb.,  12c;  plums,  bu.. 
$1.50;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  10c;  spinach.,  pk.,  20c; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Turkeys,  N.  Y.  State,  dressed, 
lb.,  45c;  live,  lb.,  40e;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks, 
lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb..  35c;  light,  lb.,  32c; 
ducks,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  32c. 

Meats. — Date  beef,  lb..  15c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb..  30c:  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  11)., 
20  to  35c;  liamburg.  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb.. 
40c:  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb.. 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  32e:  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c:  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  34e:  rabbit,  dressed.  Hi., 
40c;  pork  loins,  lb..  18  to  20e;  sausage,  all  pork, 
lb..  20c;  round  steak,  lb.,  40c;  "porterhouse 
steak,  lb.,  35c. 

Miscellaneous. — Grapefruit.  4c;  tangerines,  lc: 
cider  vinegar,  gal..  40c:  popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple 
sugar,  lb..  25c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2;  onion 
sets,  qt.,  15c;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  30c;  hickory- 
nuts,  lb.,  10c. 


“Really,  gentlemen,”  said  tlie  election 
candidate,  “with  all  this  uproar,  I  can 
hardly  hear  myself  speak.”  “Well,  cheer 
up,”  shouted  a  man,  “you  aren’t  missing 
much.” — Shipley  Times. 
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Share  Farming  Involving 
Livestock 

I  wish  to  operate  my  farm  on  a  share 
basis  and  would  like  to  have  you  suggest 
a  plan.  Owner  to  furnish  all  of  real  es¬ 
tate,  livestock  and  equipment.  Tenant 
to  furnish  all  labor.  The  program  of  op¬ 
eration  to  consist  of  sheep,  hogs  for  mar¬ 
ket,  dairy  cattle,  skim-milk  to  be  fed  to 
hogs,  except  in  Summer,  when  whole  milk 
would  be  sold.  Crops  to  he  hogged  down, 
except  necessary  crops  for  stock  (horses 
and  cows)  in  fact  most  crops  to  be  fed 
to  livestock  and  livestock  marketed.  To¬ 
bacco  and  truck  crops  to  be  grown. 

What  is  a  fair  division  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products;  crops,  grain,  to¬ 
bacco  and  truck  crops?  Who  should  fur¬ 
nish  gasoline  and  oil  for  tractor?  Should 
there  be  some  agreement  about  replace¬ 
ment  of  livestock  lost  by  death,  and  con¬ 
ditions  and  number  of  stock  left  at  end 
of  agreement?  This  agreement  beginning 
first  of  year,  who  should  bear  expense  of 
feeding  work  stock,  sheep  and  hogs  until 
crops  are  harvested  for  them? 

Having  on  hand  at  present  a  number  of 
feeder  hogs,  how  should  the  expense  of 
feeding  them  to  marketable  age  be  borne, 
and  how  should  they  be  divided  or  what 
proportion  of  their  increase  in  weight 
should  each  have?  Feed  for  these  hogs 
and  the  oncoming  litters  will  have  to  be 
bought  until  barley  is  harvested.  Who 
should  pay  for  this  feed  and  how  should 
the  sales  be  divided?  The  feed  will  be 
ground  on  the  farm,  who  should  pay  for 
gas  and  oil?  The  tenant  will  have  to  be 
financed  until  there  is  some  stock  or  crops 
to  be  sold.  H.  A. 

The  general  rule  is  that,  where  the 
owner  furnishes  everything,  the  tenant 
gets  one-third  of  the  return  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  as  his  wage  and,  where  the  tenant 
furnishes  half  of  the  stock  and  feed  and 
seed,  etc.,  he  gets  half.  These  are  the 
two  general  plans  of  halves  and  thirds, 
but  they  must  of  course  be  adjusted  to 
meet  such  conditions  as  you  name.  We 
doubt  very  much  whether  any  outsider 
can  give  what  would  be  safe  advice  in  all 
of  the  details  of  such  a  bargain.  It  is 
a  matter  that  should  be  thought  out  by 
both  sides  on  the  basis  of  investment  and 
wages.  The  owner  should  make  as  care¬ 
ful  an  estimate  as  possible  of  the  returns 
from  these  various  crops,  and  the  expense 
in  raising  them,  and  then  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  talk  with  the  possible  tenant 
and  see  whether  any  economic  basis  may 
be  had  by  which  the  tenant  can  get  a 
reasonable  wage  and  yet  permit  the  farm 
owner  to  make  something  on  his  invest¬ 
ment.  The  exact  share  will  undoubtedly 
depend  to  some  extent  on  the  character 
of  the  tenant,  because  it  will  be  within 
his  power  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
make  the  farm  profitable  or  otherwise  and 
naturally  a  good  man  will  be  worth  more 
to  the  farm  owner  than  an  indifferent 
one.  That  is  one  of  the  points  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  an  owner  to 
make  a  definite  bargain  with  the  tenant 
unless  he  knows  him  and  is  familiar  with 
what  he  is  able  to  do  in  that  line  of 
farming. 

Perhaps  some  reader  has  suggestions 
about  this  arrangement  or  some  part  of 
it. 


Connecticut  Dairymen 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Dairymen’s  Association  will  be  held  Jan. 
20-22,  at  the  Hartford  Woman’s  Club, 
Broad  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

This  will  be  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  association.  There  will  be  a  selected 
list  of  speakers,  and  banquet  Wednesday 
evening,  Jan.  21. 


Liver  Sausage 

To  every  five  pounds  of  fat  and  lean 
pork  add  an  equal  quantity  of  ground 
rinds  and  2%  lbs.  liver.  Parboil  the 
pork  and  rinds  and  chop  fine ;  chop  the 
raw  liver  and  press  all  through  a  coarse 
sieve.  Season,  and  fill  into  large  skins, 
leaving  room  for  the  raw  liver  to  swell 
in  boiling.  Boil  one  hour,  dry,  t'hen 
smoke  four  or  five  days. 


Pork  Sausage 

Never  use  anything  but  clean  fresh 
pork  in  .sausages,  about  three-fourths  lean 
and  one-fourth  fat.  For  every  50  lbs. 
of  pork  use  1  lb.  of  fine  salt  and  2% 
ounces  finely  ground  black  pepper.  If 
you  like  the  flavors  of  sage,  use  three 
ounces  of  pure  leaf  sage  finely  powdered. 
Mix  the  seasoning  thoroughly  into  the 
meat  which  should  be  ground  through  a 
medium  plate. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt..  35  to  40c; 
bu.,  00  to  70c;  cabbage,  domestic,  doz.,  40  to 
05c;  red,  doz.  heads,  75  to  00c;  Danish,  doz., 
00c  to  .$1;  Savoy,  doz.,  00  to  75c;  carrots,  bskt.. 
35  to  40c;  bu.,  GOe;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to 
05c;  endive,  curly,  crt.,  50c;  escarole,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  30c:  kale,  bu.,  50c;  leeks,  doz.  bchs.,  15 
to  25c;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads,  25  to  40c; 
curly,  crt.,  50c  to  $1;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  50  to 
00c;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  .$1.20  to  $1.25;  parsley, 
doz.  bchs.,  20  to  2oc;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
bskt.,  00  to  75c;  potatoes,  bu.,  80  to  S5c;  sec¬ 
onds,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  pumpkins,  doz.,  50  to  75c; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  salsify,  doz. 
bchs.,  40  to  50c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1)4  to 
2c;  turnips,  bskt.,  55  to  00c;  bu.,  80c  to  $1; 
watercress,  doz.  bchs..  50  to  00c. 

Fruit.— Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Fall  Pippin,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  Greening.  R.  I.,  bu., 
$1:  Greening,  N.  W.,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  Ilub- 
bardston,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  King,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50:  Northern  Spy, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.00;  Russets,  bu.,  75c;  Snow, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  Twenty  Ounce,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.50:  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  pears,  Duchess, 
bu..  $1;  Kioffer,  bskt.,  30  to  40c;  bu.,  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  heavy,  lb.,  23  to 
25c;  light,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  chickens,  lb.,  18  to 
22c:  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  light,  lb.,  10 
to  18c;  roosters,  lb.,  10c;  geese,  lb.,  17e;  ducks, 
lb.,  18  to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.- — Eggs,  Grade  A,  in  eases, 
30  to  35c;  pullets,  doz.,  25c:  small,  lots,  doz., 
35  to  40c;  storage,  doz.,  28  to  30c;  butter, 
country,  crock,  lb.,  40e;  unsalted,  lb.,  45e. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good  . $9. 00(5)10. 00 

Medium  .  7.75©  9.00 

Common  .  0.00(5)  7.75 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,  good .  8.75(5)10.00 

Medium  .  7.25(6)  8.75 

Heifers.  500  to  850.  good  .  7.50(5)  8.50 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00©  7.50 

Cows,  good  .  5.00©  0.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00©  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.00©  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good  beef  .  5.50©  0.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.50©  5.50 

Vealers.  milk  fed,  good  and  cli .  9.50(5)12.00 

Medium  .  6.50©  9.50 

Cull  and  common  .  3.50©  0.50 

Calves,  250  to  350.  good  and  eh .  0.00©  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00©  0.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  100,  good  and  ch _ $8.00©$8.80 

Lt.  wts..  100  to  200.  good  and  ch....  8.00©  8.75 


Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch..  8.35©  8.75 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  350.  good  and  ch..  8.00©  8.45 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500.  med.  and  gd.  0.50©  7.25 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  eh _  8.15©  8.05 


SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $7.50©$9.00 

Medium  .  0 . 25 ©  7 . 50 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  0.00©  7.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.75©  0.25 

Ylg.  weth.,  med.  and  ch .  3.25©  5.50 

Ewes,  90  to  130.  med.  and  ch .  2.50©  3.75 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  2.25 ©  3.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00©  2.50 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Yr.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins  and  Kings.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  3-in.,  20-oz., 
$1.25  to  $1.35;  2!t-in.  Northern  Spy,  $1.25;  TJ. 
S.  No.  1,  and  Utility,  2^-in.  Baldwins,  $1.25 
to  $1.40;  poorer  low  as  $1;  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  2)4 -in..  90c  to  $1; 
2%-in.  Wageners,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  N.  J.,  unclas¬ 
sified,  2%-in.  Delicious,  $1.50;  Idaho  combina¬ 
tion  extra  fancy,  fancy  and  C  grade  Rome 
Beauties,  $1.75:  bu.  boxes.  Mass..  U.  S.  No.  1, 
and  A  grade.  214-in.  Baldwins.  $1.15;  unclassi¬ 
fied.  214-in.  Baldwins,  $1  to  $1.15;  boxes,  Wash¬ 
ington.  all  sizes,  fancy,  Rome  Beauties.  $1.65 
to  $1.75;  fancy  Delicious.  $2.50;  C  grade  Stay- 
mans,  $1.65;  C  grade  Spitzenbergs,  $1.75;  C 
grade  Winesaps,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  cabbage,  N.  Y. 
Danish  seed,  bulk,  bid.,  $1.50  to  $2;  100-lb. 
sacks,  $1  to  $1.25;  Texas,  80-lb.  crts.,  round, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  crts.,  Savoy,  $3.75;  carrots,  N. 
V..  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  65  to  75c;  cranberries, 
25-lb.  boxes.  N.  .1.  Howes,  $2.75  to  $3;  kale, 
Ya..  bu.  bskt.,  50  to  05c;  lettuce.  Ohio  li.h.,  10- 
lb.  bskt.,  75  to  85c;-  mushrooms.  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt., 
best.  90c  to  $1;  poorer  low  as  50c:  onions.  U. 
S.  No.  1.  50-lb.  sacks,  Indiana  yellows,  40  to 
50c:  whites,  50  to  75c;  Ohio,  yellows,  best,  40 
to  50c;  small,  low  as  30c;  whites,  75c;  pota¬ 
toes.  U.  S.  No.  1.  Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  120-lb.  sacks, 
$2.35  to  $2.50;  100-lb.  sacks,  best,  $1.90  to  $2; 
poorer  low  as  $1.40;  Pa.  whites,  120-lb.  sacks, 
dark  color.  $2;  Idaho  Russets.  100-lb.  sacks, 
$2.10  to  $2.15;  25-ib.  sacks,  40  to  45c;  sweet 
potatoes.  U.  S.  No.  1,  N.  ,T..  bu.  liprs.,  yellows, 
$2  to  $2.25;  N.  &  S.  Car.,  bu.  bskts.,  Porto 
Ricans,  $1  to  $1.25;  Tenn.,  bu.  liprs.,  Porto 
Ricans.  $1.05;  tomatoes,  Ohio  h.h.,  8-lb.  bskt., 
med.,  $1.75  to  $1.85:  large,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  N.  ,T.,  75  to  85c;  cel¬ 
ery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crts.,  rough,  $2  to  $2.25. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  28)4 
to  29)4e:  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  31)4  to  34)4c; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  35)4  to  30)4e. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  21c;  med..  10  to 
17c;  Leghorns,  12  to  14c;  colored  springers, 
heavy,  21  to  22c;  med.,  18  to  20c;  Leghorns,  15c; 
old  roosters,  12c;  ducks.  18  to  20c;  Spring  geese, 
10  to  20c;  turkeys,  30c;  old  toms,  20c  lb.  Com¬ 
mon  pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full- 
dressed  hens,  37c;  liog-dressed,  33c  lb.;  turkeys, 
full  dressed,  50c. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Dec.  27,  1930.) 

Market  active,  beef  steers  and  yearlings 
strong  to  25c  higher,  spots  up  more,  one  load 
choice  weighty  steers  $10.90,  top  medium 
weights  $10.75.  numerous  sales  medium  and 
heavy  weights  $10.25  to  $10.75,  bulk  $8.25  to 
$9.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters  sharing  ad¬ 
vance,  compared  with  week  ago  all  slaughter 
classes  25c  or  more  higher,  bulk  fat  heifers 
$7.25  to  $8,  beef  bulls  $5.75  to  $0.50,  butcher 
cows  $5  to  $5.75,  cutters  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders  slow,  steady  to  weak,  country 
demand  very  narrow,  bulk  $0.75  to  $7.75.  Calves 
50c  to  $1  higher,  top  vealers  $13. 

Hogs  closing  steady,  top  westerns  $9.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec.  27,  1930:  Cat¬ 
tle.  40  cars;  10  Virginia,  9  Chicago,  5  St.  Louis, 
4  St.  Paul.  2  West  Virginia,  2  Buffalo.  2  Iowa, 
2  Kentucky,  1  Tennessee,  1  Pennsylvania,  1 
Ohio,  1  Maryland:  containing  1,041  head,  282 
head  trucked  in  from  nearby:  total  cattle  1,323 
head.  350  calves,  1.20S  hogs,  39  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $9.50  to 
$10.75;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $8.25  to 
$9.50;  common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $0  to  $S.25; 
good.  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10.75;  me¬ 
dium,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  good, 
1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $10.50. 

Heifers.- — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$8.50;  good.  550  to  850  lbs..  $7  to  $7.75:  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  IDs. ,  $6  to  $7;  common,  550  to 
850  lbs.,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows.- — Choice,  $5.75  to  $0.50:  good.  $5  to 
$5.75;  common  and  medium.  $3.75  to  $5;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $2  to  $3.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $0.75  to  $8; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $0.75;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $11,50  to  $13; 


medium,  $10  to  $11.50;  cull  and  common,  $G.75 
to  $10. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $7.50  to  $9;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  His..  $5.25  to  $7.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $9.25;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to 

$7.75. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  100  to  180 
lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  lt.  wt..  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75:  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75; 

hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $9 

to  $9.50;  hvy.  wts.,  good  and  choice,  290  to 

350,  $9  to  $9.50:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $9. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse), — 
Bran,  ton,  $27.50  to  $2S.50;  shorts,  $20.50  to 
$27.50;  hominy,  $37.50  to  $38.50;  middlings, 
$32.50  to  $33.50;  linseed,  $45.50  to  $46.50;  glu¬ 
ten,  $40  to  $41;  ground  oats,  $35  to  $30;  Soy 
bean  meal,  $47  to  $48;  hog  meal.  $38.50  to 
$39.50;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $38.50  to  $39.50; 
dairy  feed.  10  per  cent,  $31.50  to  $32.50;  18  per 
cent,  $33.50  to  $34.50:  20  per  cent,  $38  to  $39; 
24  per  cent,  $42  to  $43;  25  per  cent,  $43.50  to 
$44.50;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent.  $3S  to  $39;  Al¬ 
falfa.  regular,  $40  to  $41;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $42 
to  $43. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Jan.  22. — Ayrshire  dispersal  sale  of 
S.  Pierson  Price  herd,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
John  S.  Rich,  sales  manager,  Marion, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  25. — W.  S.  Corsa’s  Gregory  Farm 
Percheron  Sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

•Tan.  7-8. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  and  Empire  State  Potato 
Club;  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  7-9. — Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn,  annual  meeting,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jan.  8-10.  —  Delaware  Poultry  Show, 
Armory,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Jan.  14-10.  —  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-16. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  14-18. — Florists’  short  course  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 

Jan.  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  20-22.  —  Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association,  annual  meeting,  Woman’s 
Club,  Broad  St..  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  21.  —  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Assembly  Parlor,  Capitol,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  Farm  banquet  in  evening, 
at  Aurania  Club.  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Jan.  21-22.  —  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Assn.,  South  Office  Building  Audi¬ 
torium,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  It.  II.  , Sudds, 
secretary,  State  College,  Fa. 

Jan.  22. — New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  23. — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  26.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  .T. 

Jan.  26-31. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  .T.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box 
117,  North  Side  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  - — -  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  28-30.  —  Eastern  meeting,  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  3-6.  —  New  York  State  Grange, 
58th  annual  session,  State  Armory,  Clean, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  9-11.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

March  16-21.  - —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  C  OLLIES— ‘Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Plice8  reasonable.  The  Sbomont,  Dept.  R,  Montieello,  Iowa 


P 


ROTECT  YOUR  p„|:.0  n<wr  *20  t0  ■»**>  Beagles  *10 
ROPERTY  with  a  rUllCB  UUg  to  *15,  Red  Foxes  *15 
to  *25  each.  Male  Raccoons,  *10  to  *16. 

FINGER  LAKES  FUR  FARM  Grolon,  New  York 


BEAGLE  HOUND  PUPS 

6  months  old.  2  Females  *10  each;  1  Male,  *15.  Ready 
to  start.  EDWIN  WELLS  -  Maybrook,  N.  Y. 


AIREDALES,  3  mos.  old;  1  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  Male, 
fl  3  1110s.  old.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Perm,  Madison,  N.T. 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  SBSS.TS-JSftia.'it 

COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PCPB— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


COCKER  SI’AXIEL  PUPS — parti-colors,  from  first  class  rep. 
stock.  Reasonable  prices.  C.  HONERT,  Dunkirk,  V  V. 


j)  GUERNSEYS 

{GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

w  Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Hulls  ready  for  service. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  Ns  V. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

■  BULLS  from  1  Month  io  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  vainer 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Offers  at  most  reasonable  prices 

from  Imp.  cows  Dill  I  D  Herd  fully  accredi- 
with  good  records  DWU.I— O  ted  and  blood-tested 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

f°puf^bred  Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

ages  3  months  and  10  days.  Sequel  Slogan  breeding. 
If  you  want  a  Guernsey  Sire  don’t  pass  them  up. 

EVERETT  B.  WELLS,  62  Fair  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Rarcraino  IN  REG.  GUERNSEY  CALVES  AND  YEARLING 
Ddrgdlllb  HEIFERS.  S7S  to  $125.  Best  of  blood  lines. 

Accredited  herd.  ALFADALE  FARMS,  Athens,  N.Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  [ 

1VI f*irl 3 T3 HI  King^Prllly  Colantha  7th,  horn 

ITldiylallU  October  27th,  1029.  A  double  great- 
..  .  .  .  grandson  of  the  (told  Medal  Century 

HOlStein  -iro  Kine  Alcartra  Frilly,  from 

the  famous  Westview  l)e  Iiol  Walker. 
WiT*»ocit*w  fourteen  times  grand-cliampion  at  ma¬ 
il  Ulocly  J°r  shows.  Write  for  photograph  and 

*  extended  pedigree. 

Offers  JOHN  M-  DENNIS  &  SON 

v  v  vs  Riderwood,  Maryland 

Buy  KelSod  Milking  Shorthorns 

Dark  Red  Yearling  Bull,  fine  individual,  ready  for  ad¬ 
vice,  $130.  Dark  Red  8  mos,  Bull,  very  growthy,  sire’s 
dam’s  record  14,000  lbs.,  *100.  A  Nice  Dark  Red  Cow,  4 
yrs.  old,  freshens  last  of  February,  *175.  Well  Bred 
Heifer  and  Bull  Calves,  2  weeks  old,  *65  each. 

VKRNO.N  K.  LAFLKIt  -  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  GRADE  |  }nimr  1C  ^ 

and  Registered  l/Cill  y  LOW  S  SALE 

T.  I).  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JAIOB  ZLOJKIX,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

IFRSFV^  8  Bull  Calves,  5  to  8  months  old;  also 
ULILTyLloi  JO  llelfers,  age  5  months  to  18  months. 
Fnr  Cato'  A11  purebred s  —  accredited  herd.  Very 
IU1  CJdlL  reasonable.  A.  L.  Wilkins,  O«ego,5.  V . 

FOR  SALE-4  bred  Milking  Shorthorn  Calves 

3  to  5  mos.  old.  1  heifer,  3  bulls,  *50  each.  Keg.  applied 
for— accredited  herd.  RAY  CLARK.  Penn  Yan,  N.  V. 

|  SWINE  '  | 

REG.  DUROC  SWINESr 

K.  M.  Pattlngt  on  «fc  Son  .  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Pn|j,nfl  Phinae  SOWS  —  BOARS  —  PIGS 
SPOTTED  roiano-omnas  A.M.Kennel.R.S.HontiBrooLP. 

AllIO  Improved  Chester  Whites— nice  pigs  $10  each 
u  Bred  Sows  for  March  farrow  *40.  R.  Hill,  Sciieti  Falls.  N.Y. 

/’'■HESTER  WHITE  DITC 
^  AND  DUROC 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  JO  weeks  old.  Price,  $4.00  each 

C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS.  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 

CHOICE  PIGS  atpfr1?emsers 
• 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  or  Duroc  crossed  with 
Chester — 8  weeks  old  ....  $3.75 

Choice  Chester  Whites . $4.50 

Buy  pigs  of  good  strain  so  that  you  may  be  assured 
of  rapid  maturity.  Large  numbers  on  hand  from  which 
to  make  a  choice  selection.  We  aim  to  please  even  the 
most  exacting  buyer.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

[  MISCELLANEOUS 

Genuine  Black  Raccoon  RE  stock tD 

New  London  Black  Raccoon  Fur  Farm,  New  London,  Obio 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Morlonvllle,  Penn*. 

closing  OUT  C|Am:-t,  fiianlc  Black,  White,  Steel 

100  head  of  riemisn  uianis  aild  Greys. 

Breeders,  Exhibition  and  Young  Stock,  *5  pair  and  up. 

LIVINGSTON  RABB1TRY  NO.  1 

Jonas  Hayner,  Prop.  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

Fnt*  Colo  Prize- winning  n  1  VI  3  years  old.  Ex 
TUI  oalv  Jteg.  DOKSET  HrmlH  cellent  breeder. 
$85.00.  ALFADALE  FARMS,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

AVW^HIWF  DISPERSAL  OF  S.  PIERSON  PRICE  HERD  of  Newark.  N.  Y., 
1  **>~m*JA*-'  On  Thursday,  January  22,  1931  —  30  Registered  Ayrshire  Cattle. 
C  AI  1?  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Also  complete  line  of  Farm  Tools. 

Write  for  Catalog.  JOHN  S.  RICH,  Sale  Mgr.,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS  SPECIAL  OFFERING 

Of  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

at  reduced  prices  to  make  room  In  winter  quarters 

20  bred  yearling  heifers  of  the  finest  breeding.  30  unbred  heifers  from  our  best  cows. 

13  bred  yearling  unregistered  commercial  heifers,  the  kind  for  Baby  Beef  production. 

50  unregistered  commercial  heifer  calves  of  1930. 

Registered  bull  calves  of  1930  that  can  be  grown  out  for  next  year’s  service  and 
some  yearling  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

Address  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Silage  for  Cattle  and  Pigs 

I  am  feeding  grade  yearling  mixed 
stock  cattle  and  have  a  silo  14x30  feet. 
I  have  12  yearlings,  12  calves  four  months 
old  and  seven  cows  in  milk,  llow  much 
by  weight  should  they  have?  They  are 
cleaning  up  about  six  pounds  per  head 
for  yearling  twice  a  day  ;  two  pounds  for 
calves ;  and  six  pounds  twice  a  day  for 
cows.  The  silo  sours  some  on  the  top 
as  I  am  not  feeding  enough  out  of  it 
to  keep  it  sweet.  I  want  to  feed  them 
all  the  silage  and  cottonseed  they  will 
stand.  Can  silage  be  fed  to  hogs  satis¬ 
factorily.  J.  w.  F. 

West  Ya. 

It  is  customary  to  feed  cows  giving 
milk  from  30  to  35  pounds  of  silage  daily. 
A  general  rule  followed  by  many  is  three 
pounds  of  silage  daily  for  every  100 

pounds  of  body  weight.  On  this  basis 

you  could  well  feed  about  twice  the 

quantity  you  are  now  using. 

l’igs  will  handle  a  small  amount  of 
goood  silage,  but  it  is  not  very  well 

suited  to  their  use,  being  bulky  and  not 
easy  for  them  to  eat.  It  is  useful  as  a 
supplement  to  the  regular  feed. 


Lump  on  Calf’s  Jaw 

I  have  a  heifer  calf,  about  five  or  six 
months  old  which  has  forming  a  lump  on 
the  side  of  upper  jaw.  w.  G.  u. 

In  such  a  case  one  should  try  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  cause  of  the  lump  on 
that  jaw.  In  one  case  of  the  sort  we 
found  on  examining  the  mouth  that  a 
piece  of  wood  was  jammed  between  the 
molar  (grinding)  teeth  and  cheek  and 
that  was  easily  removed.  The  affected 
calf  was  unable  properly  to  masticate 
feed.  In  another  case  or  two  we  have 
found  the  lump  associated  with  presence 
of  a  split  or  diseased  molar  tooth.  If 
such  a  tooth  is  found  in  the  jawT  of  the 
calf  in  question  P  should  at  once  be 
extracted ;  then  the  lump  should  be 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine,  every 
other  day,  until  it  is  dispersed.  When 
such  causes  or  conditions  are  absent,  the 
lump  may  have  been  caused  by  a  bruise, 
on  the  stanchion  or  some  other  hard 
object,  or  by  horning  done  by  a  cow,  or  by 
a  kick.  When  that  is  the  cause,  a  part 
of  the  lump  usually  softens  and  pus  may 
break  out  or  have  to  be  liberated  by 
lancing. 

If  you  find  that  there  is  a  soft  place  in 
the  lump,  open  it  with  a  clean  knife, 
liberate  the  pus,  syringe  out  with  warm 
water  containing  two  teaspoons  of  coal- 
tar  disinfectant  per  cup  and  then  inject 
a  little  tincture  of  iodine.  Afterward 
keep  the  cavity  clean  with  the  disinfect¬ 
ing  solution,  and  it  should  soon  fill  up 
and  heal.  When  the  cavity  is  large, 
however,  it  usually  is  necessary  to  pack 
it  loosely  with  a  strip  of  sterilized  gauze 
or  with  a  rope  of  teased  oakum,  saturated 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure 
turpentine  and  three  parts  of  cottonseed 
oil,  sweet  oil  or  raw  linseed  oil.  This 
packing  should  be  renewed  daily,  leaving 
a  tag  of  it  hanging  from  the  wound  to 
act  as  a  drain.  When  it  can  ho  longer 
be  inserted  simply  paint  the  wound  with 
tincture  of  iodine  and  then  apply  daily 
a  little  benzoated  oxid  of  zinc  ointment 
until  healing  is  complete. 

When  none  of  these  conditions  is 
present  there  is  a  possibility  that  true 
lump- jaw  (actinomycosis)  is  present  and 
if  that  is  the  case  the  lump  will  slowly 
enlarge,  at  length  open  and  discharge  pus 
containing  gritty  canary  yellow  particles 
in  which  the  spores  of  the  “ray  fungus” 
(actinoces)  may  be  found  by  nse  of  a 
microscope.  Your  veterinarian  can  decide 
the  question,  if  pus  exudes  so  that  the 
examination  may  be  made.  After  pus 
has  discharged  for  a  time  “proud  flesh” 
forms  in  the  opening  and  protrudes  as  an 
angry,  red  mass  of  tissue. 

Lump-jaw  is  not  directly  contagious, 
nor  is  it  hereditary.  An  affected  animal 
may  be  slaughtered  and  the  meat  used, 
provided  it  has  not  become  emacilated, 
is  eating  well,  in  good  flesh  and  no  in¬ 
ternal  lesions  of  the  disease  are  found  at 
time  of  slaughter.  If  preferred  the 
affected  animal  may  be  sent  to  market, 
subject  to  veterinary  inspection,  and  the 
inspector  will  permit  sale  of  the  meat, 
if  he  does  not  find  internal  lesions,  and 
the  animal  otherwise  is  healthy.  The 
milk  of  an  affected  cow  may  be  used  or 
marketed  so  long  as  there  is  not  a  flow 
of  pus  that  may  contaminate  the  milk 
and  the  animal  is  able  to  masticate  feed 
normally,  is  in  good  flesh,  eating  well, 
otherwise  healthy  and  not  emaciated  or 
fever-affected. 


Lump-jaw  is  curable  by  operation  and  or  by  cutting  deeply  into  the  center  of 
internal  administration  of  potassium  the  mass  and  then  inserting  a  pledget  of 
iodide,  provided  the.  bones  of  the  jaw  are  oakum  or  cotton  saturated  with  10  per 
not  badly  affected.  Treatment  consists  in  cent  solution  of  chromium  trioxid  or  some 


Edam  Cheese  Ready  for  Shipment  in  Holland 


removing  the  entire  diseased  mass  by  other  caustic,  to  cause  sloughing,  the 
dissection,  the  animal  having  been  cast  first  pledget  being  held  in  place  by  a 
and  tied  and  a  local  anesthetics  injected  second  one  inserted  in  the  wound.  The 
into  the  tissues  of  the  part  to  be  treated ;  operations  should  be  performed  by  a 
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thoroughly  qualified  veterinarian. 

One  dram  of  potassium  iodide,  given 
twice  daily  in  water,  feed  or  salt,  until 
iodism  is  caused  is  the  soverign  medicinal 
remedy  for  the  disease.  Several  periods 
of  iodism  may  have  to  be  caused  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  disease  is  cured.  Iodism  or  iodine 
poisoning  is  indicated  by  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  and  eyes,  scurfy  skin 
and  weakness.  The  treatment,  however 
may  cause  a  cow  in  calf  to  abort,  always 
causes  emaciation  and  will  be  sure  to 
cause  a  serious  shrink  in  milk.  It  may 
also  cause  temporary  sterility  in  a  bull. 
These  are  objections  to  the  treatment 
that  have  to  be  considered  by  the  owner 
when  deciding  what  disposition  to  make 
of  the  lump-jaw  affected  animal. 

A.  S.  A. 


Foot  Rot 

Here  is  my  remedy,  easy  to  apply  and 
a  speedy  cure :  Clean  the  foot  of  all  mud 
and  dirt  or  filth.  Stand  the  affected  foot 
in  a  pail  or  can  and  pour  in  gasoline  to 
come  well  up  on  the  ankle.  Let  remain 
five  minutes,  repeat  twice  a  day  using  the 
same  gasoline  over  again  and  add  more 
as  necessary.  Usually  five  or  six  treat¬ 
ments  cure  the  very  bad  eases  and  the 
cows  seem  to  enjoy  being  treated  as  they 
seldom,  after  the  first  time,  need  any 
coaxing  to  step  in  the  pail.  We  have 
used  this  on  many  bad  cases  and  it  is 
always  a  speedy  cure.  j.  h. 

New  York. 


This  Good  Cream  Separator 

Increases  Dairy  Profits 


dairyman  who  owns 
ft  ^  a  McCormick-Deering 
j)  Cream  Separator  has  a 
big  advantage  when  it  comes  to 
profits.  He  has  the  closest-skim¬ 
ming  cream  separator  and  this 
means  he  is  getting  the  max¬ 
imum  amount  of  butter-fat 
produced  by  his  herd.  The 
McCormick-Deering  proved  its 
remarkable  efficiency  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  public  demonstrations 
the  past  year.  Babcock  tests 
showed  it  skimmed  with  a  loss 
of  only  one  one-hundredth  of 
one  per  cent  of  butter-fat.  This 
unusual  performance  was  ac¬ 
complished  regardless  of  whether  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  milk,  at  the  time  of  skimming,  was 
hot,  cold,  or  in-between. 


You  will  be  well  repaid  by  having  a  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  on  your  farm.  It  is  correctly 
designed  all  the  way  through.  It  has  perfect 
balance,  ball  bearings  at  all  high-speed  points, 
and  runs  with  minimum  power.  Features  of  san¬ 
itation  make  it  easy  to  clean.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  will  give  you  perfect  satisfaction  for  many  years 
to  come.  See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  in  your  com¬ 
munity  for  a  demonstration.  Write  us  for  catalogs. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Incorporated) 


1831  —  1931 
McCormick  Reaper 
Centennial 


Some  reasons  why  the 
McCORMICK'DEERIN  G 
is  so  popular 

High-Carbon  Alloy  Steel  Ball  Bear¬ 
ings  at  All  High-Speed  Points 
Beautiful  Glossy  Japanned  Finish 
Cream  Regulated  by  Discharge  of 
Skimmilk 

Two  Skimmilk  Openings 
Skims  Clean  Under  Wide  Variation 
in  Temperature 

Easy  to  Keep  Clean  and  Sanitary 
A  Positive  Automatic  Oiling 
System 

6  Sizes — "For  One  Cow  or 
a  Hundred” 


McCORMICK'DEERIN  G 

Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separators 

“LOWER  COSTS  MEAN  HIGHER  PROFITS” 
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Dairy  Herd  Management 

Extreme  forcing  of  the  growth  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  animals,  if  it  results  in 
impaired  physical  development,  should  he 
avoided.  Carefully  conducted  tests  often 
result  in  increasing  the  milk  flow  and  the 
capacity  of  the  animal.  Yet,  there  is  a 
point  of  production  beyond  which  it  is 
unsafe  to  go  without  serious  damage. 
Forced  growth  and  overfitting  practiced 
for  quickened  development  for  show  pur¬ 
poses,  like  overfeeding  for  production, 
may  have  an  ultimate  bad  effect  upon 
those  points  of  form  and  finish  upon 
which  it  is  believed  production  is  based. 

The  forcing  of  young  or  mature  ani¬ 
mals,  continued  for  a  full  year,  may  re¬ 
sult  in  delaying,  in  many  instances,  the 
normal  annual  lactation  and  thus  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  animal  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  and  breeder  as  well.  It  is  likely 
a  fact,  too,  that  sterility  and  abortion, 
among  the  most  serious  physical  condi¬ 
tions  with  which  our  breeds  are  con¬ 
fronted,  and  even  tuberculosis,  in  in¬ 
stances,  may  be  traceable  to  unnatural 
forcing. 

Good  thrifty  herd  management,  includ¬ 
ing  careful  stable  care,  with  plenty  of 
good  roughage,  exercise,  fresh  air  and 
sunlight,  invariably,  it  would  seem,  re¬ 
sults  in  natural  growth  and  development. 
Such  development  is  the  forerunner  of 
profitable,  commercial  production.  So.  a 
sturdy  constitution,  associated  with  the 
most  thoughtful  care  and  feeding,  will 
probably  always  be  recognized  in  our 
dairy  animals  as  an  important  indication 
of  general  superiority.  Constitution  is 
of  first  importance  in  a  dairy  cow. 

New  York.  frank  n.  decker. 


lbs.  milk.  Sprinkle  the  salt  over  the  curd; 
stir  well  and  allow  it  to  stand  a  little 
while  before  putting  in  the  hoop.  The 
hoop  may  be  of  wood  or  tin,  but  must  be 
round,  straight,  strong  and  the  ends  clean 
cut  without  any  rim  to  them.  For  using 
100  lbs.  of  milk  or  less  a  nice  size  is  7 
inches  in  diameter  by  14  inches  deep. 
The  circle  or  follower  of  wood  placed  in 


the  hoop  on  top  of  the  curd  must  fit  well, 
or  the  cheese  will  have  shoulders. 

A  bandage  made  of  cheese  cloth  should 
be  placed  inside  the  hoop,  and  the  curd 
put  into  it,  and  a  square  of  cotton,  wet  in 
hot  water,  placed  on  the  top  before  the 
wooden  follower  is  put  on.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  curd  when  put  to  press  should 
be  from  80  to  84°  F.  Many  contrivances 
may  be  used  to  apply  pressure — a  fulcrum 


and  lever  press  are  easily  constructed. 
Too  much  weight  must  not  be  put  on  at 
first,  and  the  pressure  should  be  increased 
gradually.  The  next  morning  the  cheese 
should  be  taken  from  the  hoops,  dampened 
with  hot  water  on  the  outside,  the  band¬ 
age  straightened  and  trimmed  and  the 
cloth  allowed  to  extend  half  an  inch  over 
the  ends.  Cut  a  circle  of  cheese  cloth  the 


size  of  the  top,  place  carefully  on 
the  cheese,  cover  with  a  square  of  wet 
cotton,  place  the  hoop  on  top  and  force 
the  cheese  into  it.  Finish  off  the  other 
end  in  the  same  way.  Put  again  to  press 
until  the  next  day.  Take  from  the  hoop 
and  place  in  a  cool  cellar,  turning  it  up¬ 
side  down  every  day  for  a  month  and 
then  occasionally.  Do  not  wTorry  if  it 
molds.  The  mold  will  be  on  the  outside 


and  can  be  scrubbed  off  before  cutting 
the  cheese.  At  the  end  of  two  months  it 
will  be  ready  for  eating,  but  is  better  if 
kept  for  live  or  six  months.  The  cheese 
if  pressed  properly  will  not  be  open  in 
texture.  An  open  textured  cheese  is  likely 
to  mold  readily.  If  the  milk  is  sweet  and 
clean  and  the  necessary  care  taken  in  the 
manufacture,  this  method  will  produce  a 
rich,  meaty  cheese. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association  will  be 
held  at  10  A.  M.,  Saturday,  January  10, 
1931,  at  the  home  of  M.  Whitney,  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y.  This  is  also  the  home  of  one 
of  the  best  herds  in  the  East  and  we  are 
assured  a  good  get  together  meeting  at 
this  time.  Probably  this  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  meeting  of  the  association  that 
has  ever  been  called. 

It  is  planned  to  put  as  organizer  in 
the  field  Win.  .T.  Hardy,  of  Alton,  N.  Y. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  capable  men  in  the 
breed,  and  the  aim  is  to  make  a  wide  and 
active  market  for  all  surplus  cattle. 

Berlin,  N.  Y.,  is  30  miles  from  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  and  35  from  Dalton.  Visitors 
will  be  welcome  at  Flintstone  the  day 
before  the  meeting  and  after.  Excellent 
accommodations  are  available  at  the  Ir¬ 
ving  House  in  Dalton  or  in  Pittsfield  at 
the  Hotel  Wendell.  Transportation  will 
be  furnished  to  Berlin  the  morning  of  the 
meeting.  1).  II.  Cande,  of  Dalton,  Mass., 
is  secretary. 


Golfer  to  (members  ahead)  :  “Par¬ 
don,  but  would  you  mind  if  I  played 
through  V  I've  just  heard  that  my  wife 
has  been  taken  seriously  ill.”  —  Dublin 
Opinion. 


Shady  Brooks  Farm,  of  Bedford  County,  Va.,  sends  us  the  above  picture  of  a  Hamp¬ 
shire  sow  and  her  litter.  This  is  one  of  the  types  that  make  the  famous  Virginia 

sugar-cured  ham  and  bacon. 


Home  Cheese-making 

In  manufacturing  cheese  on  the  farm 
the  process  is  simple.  The  time  from 
starting  until  the  cheese  is  put  in  the 
press  is  between  four  and  five  hours.  The 
milk  must  be  sweet  and  pure.  If  the  fresh 
morning’s  milk  is  added  to  the  milk  of  the 
previous  evening  it  will  contain  about  the 
right  amount  of  acid-  for  making  cheese. 
A  large  tin  or  new  tub,  in  fact  any  clean 
vessel,  which  will  hold  the  milk  and  not 
injure  it,  will  answer  as  a  cheese  vat. 

Ileat  the  milk  to  86°  F.  by  setting  it 
on  the  stove  and  stirring  or  by  placing  a 
clean  can  of  hot  water  in  it,  and  keep  as 
nearly  at  that  temperature  as  possible. 
Be  careful  to  stir  well.  If  the  milk  gets 
overheated  it  will  be  impossible  to  get 
good  coagulation.  If  cheese  is  to  be  col¬ 
ored  use  one  teaspoonful  of  cheese  color 
to  100  lbs.  of  milk  (10  gallons).  Add 
color  to  a  pint  of  milk  and  stir  well  into 
the  milk  in  vat.  For  every  25  lbs.  of  milk 
use  one  teaspoonful  of  rennet.  Get  ren¬ 
net  from  a  cheese  factory.  Dilute  the 
rennet  in  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  pour 
in  a  stream  up  and  down  the  milk,  stir¬ 
ring  well  all  the  time ;  continue  stirring 
two  or  three  minutes.  Cover  the  vat  to 
keep  the  milk  warm.  Try  the  milk  occa¬ 
sionally  to  see  when  it  has  sufficiently  co¬ 
agulated  by  inserting  the  index  finger  into 
the  curd  and  with  the  thumb  making  a 
dent  or  slight  cut  in  the  curd  just  at  the 
base  of  the  finger,  then  slowly  moving 
the  finger  forward ;  if  the  curd  breaks 
clean  like  a  firm  but  tender  custard  it  is 
ready  to  cut.  The  time  from  setting  or 
adding  the  rennet  to  cutting  is  usually 
about  20  minutes.  The  more  acid  there  is 
in  milk  or  the  older  it  is  the  more  quickly 
the  rennet  will  act  upon  it.  If  milk  is 
overripe  the  cheese  will  be  dry  and  acidy. 

If  making  much  cheese  get  a  set  of 
curd  knives.  A  long-bladed  knife  will  do. 
First  cut  lengthwise  into  strips  one-third 
of  an  inch  wide,  then  crosswise  the  same, 
as  well  as  one  can  horizontally.  Begin 
stirring  gently  and  continue  cutting  if 
the  carving  knife  is  used  until  the  curd  is 
uniform  size.  At  the  same  time  heat  may 
be  slowly  applied  by  setting  the  vessel 
holding  curd  in  warm  water,  or  by  stand¬ 
ing  a  clean  can  of  hot  water  into  curd. 
The  temperature  should  be  slowly  raised 
to  98  degrees.  After  it  is  the  required 
temperature  stir  occasionally  to  prevent 
the  curd  from  matting,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  must  be  maintained.  The  curd  is 
usually  ready  to  dip  31/!!  hours  from  the 
time  the  rennet  is  added  to  the  milk.  If 
it  is  in  the  right  condition  the  curd  will 
feel  firm,  have  a  shiny  appearance,  and 
will  fall  apart  when  pressed  in  the  hand. 
If  it  is  in  this  condition  it  is  ready  to 
have  the  whey  drawn  off. 

A  homely  test  to  tell  if  it  is  ready  to 
have  the  whey  drawn  is  to  take  a  little 
of  the  curd,  squeeze  well  and  press  against 
a  hot  iron  (a  stove  poker  will  answer  the 
purpose).  When  gently  withdrawn  it  will 
leave  fine  hair-like  threads  one-quarter 
inch  long  on  the  iron.  If  the  threads  are 
long  it  is  overripe.  If  short  it  is  not  time 
to  draw  on  the  whey.  If  the  vat  is.  with¬ 
out  a  tap.  dip  the  curd  and  whey  into  a 
strainer  dipper  or  colander,  and  put  curd 
in  a  large  cheese  cloth  on  a  lever  butter 
worker,  or  on  an  inclined  surface  where 
it  will  drain.  Stir  curd  well  for  10  or  15 
minutes  to  allow  whey  to  escape;  then 
salt  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  every  25 


says: 


Bob  Lee 

“No  feeding  in  the  cold  and  the 
for  me  this  winter  .  .  .  no-siree! 
got  a  Letz  Roughage  Mill” 


What  a  hundred  thousand  farmers 
say  the  Letz  Roughage 
Mill  will  do 


slush 

I’ve 


What  will  a  Letz  Roughage  Mill 
do  for  you? 

1.  It  will  cut,  recut,  and  grind  fod¬ 
der  and  hay  (stalk,  stem,  leaves,  and 
all)  into  feed  that  stock  will  eat 
just  as  readily  as  grain. 

2.  It  will  grind  grain  to  just  the 
right  size  for  stock  to  digest  without 
waste.  (Wheat  ground  by  the  Letz 
Mill  makes  as  good  feed  as  corn.) 

3.  It  will  mix  this  ground  rough- 
age  and  ground  grain,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  concentrate,  into  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration — a  home-made  ration 
equal  in  every  way  to  the  ready- 
mixed  feed  you  buy  at  the  store  in  a 
bag. 

Can  you  afford 
a  Letz  Roughage  Mill? 

You  can  if  you  have  as  many  as  4 
milk  cows  or  20  steers,  sheep  or 
hogs.  With  even  these  few  head, 
the  Letz  Mill  pays  for  itself  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time.  That’s  why 
a  hundred  thousand  farmers  use  the 
Letz  Mill  today. 

Save  yourself  from  feeding  out¬ 
side  and  your  stock  from  eating  out 
in  the  weather!  Grind  your  rough- 
age  and  feed  it  in  the  mangers.  Try 
the  Letz  Mill  on  your  own  farm  and 
under  your  own  special  conditions. 
See  your  Letz  dealer  or  write  us. 


Free — We  have  written  a  hook  for  you, 
that  tells  how  to  turn  home-grown  crops 
into  a  balanced  ration.  Also  tells  how 
thousands  of  farmers  are  reducing  costs 
with  a  Letz  Mill.  Just  sign  the  coupon 
to  the  right  and  receive  your  copy  with 
our  compliments. 


AMERICA’S  LEADING  FEED  MILL 
Letz  Manufacturing  Company 
133  East  Road  Crown  Point,  Indiana 


State _ 
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BIG  PROFITS  with  EAGLE  NEST  CHICKS 

EAGLE  NEST  BREEDING  FARMS  offer  eight  profitable  varie¬ 
ties  of  Chicks  and  three  matings.  Big  Type  Tailored  and  Barron 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 
from  bloodtested  stock.  Trapnested  Flocks  with  official  record 
pedigrees.  Long  j^ears  of  careful  and  scientific  breeding  make  Eagle 
Nest  Chicks  a  real  investment  for  poultry  raisers.  Bred  for  big 
type,  health  and  high  egg. production. 


A  REAL  GUARANTEE 


Eagle  Nest  guarantees  90%4  livability  on  their 
Extra  Select  Blood-tested  Mating  and  80%  on 
their  Extra  Special  Mating — all  varieties. 
See  our  catalog  for  complete  details.  Prices 
are  low.  2,000  customers  testify  as  to  their 
profits  received  from  their  flocks.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  savings  plan  that  enables  you 
to  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  Eagle  Nest 

Send  for  free  Catalog 

EAGLE  NEST 
BREEDING  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R, 

Upper  Sandusky,  O.,  U.  S.A. 


H  I  L  L  P  O  T 


BRANCHES : 
EASTON,  PA. 
FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
MORRISTOWN,  N.J. 


Now  is  the  time  to  adopt  a 
more  productive  program. 
Let  this  book  help  you . 

I  have  put  into  this  chick  book  the  gist 
of  nineteen  years’  experience — plain  facts 
and  practical  suggestions.  There  are  feed 
schedules,  rearing  charts,  house  plans, 
discussions  on  flock  management, 
schemes  for  intensive  production  —  all 
sound,  tested  information. 

The  great  money-making  possibilities 
of  the  Hillpot  Low-egg-cost  breeds  are 
also  shown,  with  many  examples  taken 
from  the  experience  of  my  customers. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  this  thought-provoking 
book  today. 

* 


W.  F.  H  I  L  L  P  O  T,  D  E  P  T.  1 
FRENCHTOWN,  NEW^JERSEY 


PARKS 


BRED -TO 

LAV 


ROCKS 


EGGS,  CHICKS  AND  YOUNGSTERS  AT  1918  PRICES 

PROVING  that  we  are  willing  to  stand  our  honest  share  of  this  world-wide  readjustment.  Parks’ 
Strain  is  the  World’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  BARREL)  PLYMOUTH 
i  ROCKS.  They’ve  beeu  carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  EGOS  and 
STANDARD  QUALITIES  by  the  Parks’  since  1889. 

SOME  RECORDS  they’ve  made— H8  eggs  in  H8  days.  Lots  of  300  eggers  up  to  329 
in  a  year.  Pullets  laying  at  91  to  120  days  of  age.  Customers  report  flock  averages 
up  to  271  and  profits  per  hen  per  year  ranging  up  to  $8.09.  Winners  in  over  10  lay¬ 
ing  contests.  ask  ABOUT  EXTRA  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
GET  all  the  facts  about  a  new  offer  we  are  now  making.  Just  drop  a  postal  card  in  the  mail  and 
ask  for  our  free  catalog  and  complete  information  that  fully  describes  this  remarkable  offer. 

Lower  prices,  higher  quality  and  extra  hatching  eggs  and  chicks  with  every  order  make  this 
the  outstanding  value  of  the  season. 

EVERY  MATING  now  headed  by  males  from  Official  Laying  Contest  R.  O.  P.  Hens. 

Write  for  catalog  today.  J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Yj  ALTOONA,  PA. 


tadfiKi 

10  rvTDrt  PEIIPKC  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1  or  before. 
iU  LA  HIM  villvna  Send  only  $1  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when 
chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled 
color  and  egg  production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices — 

50  100  500 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.50  ^ !  5-99  $j8.75 

Barred,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anc.,  .  6.50  12.00  58-75 

Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orps.  and  Black  Min.,  .  7.00  13.00  63. /5 

Heavy  mixed,  10c;  J.  B.  Giants,  16c. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  COLUMBUS  GROV 


type. 


1000 
$95.00 
1 15.00 
125.00 

E,  OHIO 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Askaboutour  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chicks'  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent- 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy 
terms  plan— $1  per  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery— the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests— Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin.  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  lor  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eyeopeningprices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


10  extra  chicks.  $1.00  per  100  down  books  order.  Ten  extra  chicks  with  each  hundred  on  orders  maned 
March  1  or  before.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  Big,  Strong,  Peerless  Chicks  will  make  money 
for  you.  Flocks  carefully  bred  and  culled  with  such  leading  strains  as  Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson, 
Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

50 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.50 

Barred,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anc.,  .  6.50 

Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orps.  and  Black  Min.,  .  7.00 

Heavy  mixed,  10c;  .T.  B.  Giants,  16c. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201, 


Prices 
100 

$10.00 

12.00 

13.00 


500 

$48.75 

58.75 

63.75 


1000 
$95.00 
I !  5.09 
125.00 


LE1P81C,  OHIO. 


Egg  size  i3  stamped  into  Hoytvill'e 

Accredited  White  Leghorns  so  strongly  that  you  can  t  get  it  out.  Big  Write  for  this  jg§§pjj|a 

eggs  are  certain  when  you  get  chicks  from  us.  Write  for  our  beautiful  FREE  Catalog  ^appjpgfjil 

illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story. 

10  Chicks  Free  With  Each  100  Ordered.  Order  before  March 

1st.  The  lOfreechicks  will  add  to  your  profits.  $1.00  downbooks 
order.  Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get  them.  101  Main  St. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Hoytviiie,  Ohio 

Baby  Chicks — Started  Chicks  IE! 

Get  your  chicks  at  anv  age  you  prefer — either  baby  chicks  or  3  to  4  week  old  IpfesklT 

6tarted  chicks.  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  100%  "ir 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  _ _ _  „ „ 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Hearn  all  about  our  profitable  quick  maturing  strains.  At  Storrs  Egg 

Laying  Contest  our  Leghorn  pen  averaged  264  oggs — two  hens  laying  300 

eggs  each.  Our  New  Hampshire  Reds  lay  at  early  age.  Our  White  and  |_.  W.  STEELMAN 
Barred  Rocks  have  long  been  favorites.  Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  20,  Lansdale,  Pa.  Penns.  State  Collage 

Crossing  of  Breeds 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  small  flock  of 
Ancona  liens  quite  dark  in  plumage.  In 
fact  some  were  almost  devoid  of  any 
white  or  mottle,  in  their  color.  While 
calling  on  a  neighbor  I  noticed  a  very 
fine  White  Leghorn  cockerel  kept  in  a 
special  enclosure,  and  upon  inquiry  I 
was  told  he  had  been  exhibited  during 
the  Winter  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show.  I  admired  the  bird  for 
his  style  and  action,  and  wondered  how 
a  cross  between  him  and  my  dark  An¬ 
cona  hens  would  do.  My  friend  loaned 
him  to  me  for  a  time.  In  all  I  got  three 
settings  of  the  eggs  of  this  cross. 

I  expected  to  see  chicks  much  lighter 
than  the  regular  Ancona  but,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  every  chick  was  pure  white,  not 
one  displayed  any  dark  spots  or  color 
other  than  white.  They  grew  up  and  de¬ 
veloped  into  seemingly  White  Leghorns. 
I  was  disappointed,  as  I  had  expected 
more  speckled  or  mottled  birds  than  the 
almost  Black  Ancona  hens  I  had. 

I  learned  that  a  purebred  vigorous  male 
rules  very  strong  in  the  coloring  of  his 
progeny  as  well  as  other  features,  and 
that  I  did  not  get  any  improvement  on 
my  original  birds  either  in  size  or  egg 
capacity. 

During  my  over  30  years  of  poultry 
breeding  I  have  crossed  a  number  of 
breeds,  such  as  White  Leghorns  and 
White  Bocks;  Anemias  and  Speckled 
Sussex ;  Anconas  and  Black  Minorcas ; 
Buff  Rocks  and  Buff  Leghorns ;  but  I 
have  decided  beyond  all  doubt  that  it 
was  a  waste  of  time  and  received  little 
or  no  reward  for  my  experience.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  first  cross  may  do  fairly 
well,  but  when  we  continue  it  on  they 
run  out,  or  we  simply  have  a  barnyard 
variety. 

A  great  many  poultry  breeders  like  to 
cross  or  mix  breeds  with  the  idea  of  de¬ 
veloping  something  new  and  of  special 
value.  Yet  in  the  end  they  have  a  flock 
of  mongrels  that  neither  benefits  nor 
pleases  them.  It  is  true  that  new  breeds 
often  come  from  the  crossing  of  noted 
breeds,  but  it  requires  study  and  the  care 
and  time  of  an  expert. 

Serious  defects  are  to  be  eliminated, 
vigor  and  shape  to  be  maintained,  beside 
other  features  as  egg  records,  established 
or  standard  plumage,  head  points  and  all 
of  which  can  only  be  secured  by  years  of 
careful  breeding  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
specialist. 

When  the  amateur  gets  the  fever  to 
cross  breeds  lie  will  soon  learn  that  he  is 
losing  time,  and  his  reward  will  be  a 
disappointment.  The  splendid  breeds  we 
now  have,  have  been  tested  by  years  of 
careful  work.  I  find  it  pays  to  secure 
the  breed  which  appeals  to  us  and  breed 
them  true  to  name  and  color.  G.  H.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 


Poultry  Have  Pale  Combs 

My  pullets’  combs  have  turned  very 
nale.  They  seem  to  be  hearty  as  they  eat ; 

I  have  fed  them  oats,  wheat  and  keep 
laying  mash  by  them  all  the  time,  grain 
of  a  good  quality,  and  also  oyster  shells. 
Can  you  give  any  preventative  for  cocci¬ 
diosis  V  j.  L.  b. 

Virginia. 

Bale  combs  are  only  evidence  of  the 
anaemia  that  accompanies  sickness  in 
fowls  or  the  bloodlessness  of  comb  during 
the  resting  period  between  times  of  egg 
production.  They  do  not  signify  any  par¬ 
ticular  disease,  since  they  are  found  in 
many.  They  will  occur  with  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  illness  in  chronic  coccidiosis. 
The  only  preventive  of  coccidiosis  is  to 
keep  the  chicks  from  contact  with  ground 
or  droppings  contaminated  by  the  organ- 
ims  that  produce  that  disease.  This  may 
mean  the  use  of  “new”  ground  for  raising 
chicks  or  brooder  floors  of  wire  screen 
that  keep  the  chicks  out  of  their 
droppings. 

Another  method  of  prevention  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  latter,  the  construction  of  a 
floored  run,  “porch,”  usually  simply  a 
small  concrete  floor,  outside  of  the 
brooder  that  may  be  kept  clean  by  fre¬ 
quent  sweeping,  or  this  porch  may  be 
equipped  with  a  raised  floor  of  hardware 
cloth,  upon  which  the  chicks  stay  while 
out  of  doors.  Where  chicks  must  be 
raised  in  limited  quarters  year  after  year, 
this  method  of  keeping  them  from  the 
ground  while  growing  is  the  only  prac¬ 
ticable  means  of  coccidiosis  prevention. 

Feeding  milk  very  heavily,  a  mash 
made  up  with  dried  milk  in  a  40  per 


Wonderful  Production 


Result  of  49  Years’  Breeding 


THINK  what  it  would  mean  to  your 
success  to  have  your  chicks  come 
from  a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  like  these 
—Every  one  tips  the  scales  at  7  lbs.  or 
more — Real  meat  producers  for  broil¬ 
ers — wonderful  layers,  too.  We  have 
nearly  4000  breeders  from  which  to 
supply  you  chicks.  Think  what  pleas¬ 
ure  birds  like  these  will  giveyou.When 
you  order  Truslow  chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  quality  that  insures  success. 


‘TFujIow" 

“ChicK-s 


Today  It’s  Free 

Let  me  send  you  a  book  tell¬ 
ing  about  remarkable  egg  a  nd 
broiler  production.  Learn 
a  bout  Truslow  method  of  con¬ 
trolling  COCCIDIOSIS  be¬ 
fore  you  get  your  chicks.  If 
you  write  I’ll  send  you  a  copy 
free. 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Box  RBI  Chestertown,  Maryland 


REGULAR  PRICES 

l^-^REE  Catalog  showing 
twelve  popular  and  profit¬ 
able  breeds  in  beautiful, 
natural  colors.  Describes 
“Wolf-Certified"  Quality 
which  pays  you  bigger 
[profits  but  costs  you  no 
•more  to  buy 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS 


GIBSON  BURG,  OHIO 


Dept.  16 


Catalog  in  Colors 


nnrea 


ROCKS  ro*  BROILERS 

Massachusetts  Certified  —  that  means  every 
egg  from  my  own  flock,  100%  free  from 
Pullorum  disease — no  reactors.  Best  liv¬ 
ability,  greatest  profit.  Two  hatches  weekly. 

Chicks  for  January  shipment  20c;  for 
February  1-14,  21c,  in  thousand  lots. 

Larger  orders  at  special  prices.  Send 
for  circular. 


Robt.C.Cobb 


OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
West  Concord,  Mass. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 
the  Best  Meat  Scrap  ^ 

An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
fillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convince  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  bag.  for 
$3.50,  freight  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y..  X.  .1.,  1'a. 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Fnider 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Poultry  Papeb  12  "sun  25? 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c.,  (stamps  or  coin) 
the  next  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal 
85»836$o.  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRY MAN 

Regular  3-year  subscription,  $1,  offers  1  extra  year  if 
yon  return  $1  with  this  advertisement  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultryman,  4-A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Blass. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Fall  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

Jas.  E.  Ulslt,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


criiCK?4^ 


NIagarA 

Poultry  Farm 

Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-niak 
ers.  “Pride  o’  Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable. 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 

Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  wdth  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  lteds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  S,  Ransomville,  N.Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want. - cbicka. 


Name - 

Ad  dr  rs.  - 
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DOUGIASTON 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

PRODUCTION  BRED 


Certified,  Supervised  p  T  T  ¥  Tf  Q 
and  Commercial  C 111 C d 

Every  breeder  blood-tested— 100$  live  delivery 

Write  for  booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  P&°llSh?%S. 


MOSS  FARM  REDS 

CHICKS  .  .  EGGS 

TRAPNESTED  -  22nd  Year  -  PEDIGREED 


All  Breeders  are  100%  free  of  B.  W.  D.  by 
State  test,  cnitsks  and  hatching  eggs  all  from  our 
own  stock.  Our  pen  is  leading  all  heavy  breeds  at 
X.  V.  egg  laying  contest,  laying  07%  standard  eggs 
in  eleventh  week.  This  egg  size  means  dollars 
where  pewees  mean  only  cents.  Customers  are 
growing  98%  and  over  of  all  cliix  bought,  you 
can't  buy  better  chicks. 

You  should  place  your  order  at  once  and  get 
the  early  order  discount,  chicks  and  10  wk.  old 
pullets.  Have  a  splendid  lot  of  breeding  males  to 
offer  at  reasonable  prices. 

Broiler  chicks  hatching  every  wk.  at  $17.00  per  100 
Our  new  Catalog  is  sure  to  interest  you,  FREE 

MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

(  Formerly  WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMN 
^  No  change  in  ownership  or  management  ) 


mnxMsmm 


OUR  NEW  PRICE  POLICY 

A  CHICK  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
A  PRICE  FOR  EVERY  PURSE 

We  are  now  booking  Specialty-bred  Chicks  for  Spring 
delivery  at  new  low  prices.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  It.  I. 
Beds.  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  also  cross-bred  broiler 
and  roaster  strains.  Write  for  new  Catalog  and  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  VINELANTD,AN.  j. 


20^  CENTURY  CHICKS 


CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest  pedigree  strains.  Big 
type  Barron  Leghorns.  Big 
\  -  \\  Egg  Layers.  Standard  bred 

\  Wyandottes,  Bocks,  S.  C. 

Reds.  Minorcas,  etc. 

Write  today--Get  our  big  .  -  _  .  « 

WE  SHIP  C.O  D.  poultry  book  which  gues  "itn  Each  IUU 
lOO  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  R' , Mar  !<;«• 
delivery  guar,  able  prices.  eeioie  ,viar* 

Established  30  years.  Best  of  references.  Write  today. 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Big  discount  with  early  orders 

We  Ship  C.O. 

—  Catalog  FREE  — 
The  Blu.f {ton  Hatchery  Co 
Bex  N  Bluffton,  Ohia 


BARGE  EGGf| 

ESS  20  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  mid  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  Satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EISEHRAUCH  FARMS  ***  new ’Jersey 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 
Leghorns— Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes— Anconas 
Minorcas — Orpingtons— Brahmas— Giants 
Write  for  free  circular  and  new  lozv  prices 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Pesrna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tailored  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Special  discount  allowed  until  February  1st. 
Write,  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Fob..  March,  and  April  100  500  1000 

Taflcred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  10.00  47.50  90.00 

They  are  two  of  America’s  heaviest  producers  of  large 
White  Eggs.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistcrville,  Pa. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tailored  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
L  true,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  tho 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  H-21C,  Milford.  N.  J.  Earl  Woolf,  Owner 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

©hicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders.  Price 
C$110  perlOOO.  Send  for  catalog— it's  free.  Tells 
all  about  on r  great  eurer-producing  Leghorns. 

IUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield, Pa. 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  A  U  1  Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  vrllA 

Bo  ,|<  your  order  now  for  Feb..  March  and  April  chicks. 

S10.00  For  100  $47.50  —  500  $90-1000 

110%  prepaid — safe  del.  guaranteed— Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Guinea  Hens  Wanted!  and  5  cocks.  Whites 

preferred,  hut  might  take  pearls.  Advise  how  many 
yon  can  oiler,  color,  age  ami  price. 

C.  LEWIS,  -1-L  Wail  Street,  New  York  City 


cent  milk  mixture,  over  a  period  of  a 
few  weeks  in  early  life  is  a  now  used 
method  of  combatting  coccidiosis  in 
chicks  that  are  infected.  The  ordinarily 
fed  chick  mash  is  used  but  enough  dried 
skim  or  buttermilk  is  added  to  bring  the 
amount  of  this  up  to  four-tenths  of  the 
mixture.  This  may  he  fed  for  two  or 
three  weeks  at  a  time,  hut  results  in 
liquid  droppings  and  makes  necessary  fre¬ 
quent  cleaning  of  quarters  and  special  at¬ 
tention  to  sanitary  conditions  in  genera] 
if  it  is  to  do  good. 

To  construct  a  floor  of  hardware  cloth, 
this  wire  screen  of  from  %  to  %-inch 
mesh  is  fastened  to  frames  of  wood  that 
are  of  such  size  as  to  be  conveniently 
handled.  These  frames  raise  the  screens 
from  G  to  8  inches  above  the  floors 
upon  which  they  are  placed,  whether  the 
floor  of  the  brooder  house  or  that  of 
'an  outside  sun  porch,  and  the  chicks 
are  kept  upon  them  at  all  times  during 
the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  their  lives, 
or  even  longer.  This  method  is  not  to 
be  advocated  where  there  is  sufficient  land 
available  to  make  frequent  removal  of 
brooders  to  new  ground  possible,  since 
it  adds  to  the  expense  and  labor,  but  it 
has  proven  the  only  practicable  means  of 
rearing  chickf  to  maturity  upon  small 
poultry  plants  where  the  runs  are  of 
limited  size  and  must  be  used  for  years 
in  succession.  M.  b.  d. 


Poultry  House  in  Barn 

Can  you  give  me  advice  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  problem?  I  intend  to  make  a  poultry 
house  in  my  barn.  How  many  windows 
should  I  put  in,  and  where  should  they 
be?  Where  should  the  openings  be  for 
ventilation?  IIow  high  should  the  ceil¬ 
ing  be?  Should  the  ceiling  slant  and 
which  way?  I  intend  to  put  straw  on 
top  for  the  ceiling.  The  floor  is  about 
12  ft.  from  ground.  Where  should  the 
roost  be?  Would  you  advise  concrete  for 
a  brooder  floor?  b.  m.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  judge  that  you  wish  to  turn  the  up¬ 
per  floor  of  your  barn  into  a  poultry 
house  and  expect  to  divide  that  floor  into 
pens  15  ft.  wide  and  40  ft.,  or  the  width 
of  the  barn,  long.  Your  pencil  sketch 
shows  a  building  40x75  ft.  in  size,  divided 
into  five  pens,  each  15x40.  The  sketch 
also  shows  the  building  with  its  length 
standing  in  a  south  by  east  direction, 
giving  the  long  sides  a  southwesterly  and 
northeasterly  exposure,  not  the  best.  If 
these  details  are  correct,  you  will  have  a 
large  floor,  which  need  not  be  divided  into 
small  pens  unless  you  wish  to  so  divide 
them  for  some  purpose.  Except  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  from  small  flocks  of  se¬ 
lected  fowls,  such  divisions  only  add  to 
labor  without  compensating  advantages. 
I  should  prefer  not  more  than  three  pens 
upon  this  floor  and  you  will  probably 
want  a  feed  storage  room  convenient  of 
access  from  the  ground  floor. 

If  you  place  a  straw  loft  over  this  sec¬ 
ond  floor,  you  should  make  it  of  slatted 
construction,  with  windows  in  each  end 
gable  of  the  barn  above  the  straw.  The 
ceiling  of  straw  should  be  about  8  ft. 
from  the  floor,  giving  plenty  of  head- 
room  beneath.  It  need  not  slant.  The 
windows  should  be  sufficient  in  number  to 
flood  the  interior  with  sunlight  and,  in 
this  case  in  the  southerly  and  easterly 
exposures,  the  perches  for  the  fowls  being 
at  the  northerly  side  of  the  building  and 
the  ends  of  the  building  made  entirely 
tight,  except,  perhaps,  that  two  or  three 
tightly  fitted  windows  may  be  needed  in 
each  end  for  additional  light.  The  win¬ 
dows  upon  the  side  will  furnish  ventila¬ 
tion,  these  being  made  to  open  outward 
or  drop  down  and  being  kept  open  at  all 
times,  except  when  driving  storms  would 
enter. 

From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
front  should  be  in  glass  window  or  cloth 
screen  protected  openings  for  ventilation. 
One  of  the  glass  substitutes  may  be  used 
for  covering  openings  when  necessary  to 
close  them  if  desired  but  there  will  be 
little  need  in  a  building  of  this  depth  for 
ever  closing  the  front.  A  floor  of  this 
size  will  accommodate  from  500  to  1,000 
hens  of  the  smaller  breeds  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  divide  it  if  one  wishes  to 
keep  that  number,  or  fewer.  Concrete 
makes  a  good  brooder  house  floor,  when  it 
is  not  desired  to  make  the  brooder  mov¬ 
able.  It  is  more  used  than  any  other 
material.  m.  b.  d. 


Fro  six  :  “What  keeps  the  moon  from 
falling?”  Another  Dumbell :  “It  must 
be  the  beams.” - The  It.  O.  T.  C.  Shield. 


II A  ii  V  CHICKS 

AIIE  IlSZEBi  TO  LAY 

The  3000  birds  on  our  breeding  farm  are  descended  from  hens 
with  large  official  records  in  the  egg-laying  contests.  Part  of  them 
are  also  trap-nested  under  the  rules  of  the  New  Jersey  Record  of 
Performance.  The  egg-laying  qualities  of  Kerr  chicks  from  this 
ancestry  are  firmly  fixed. 

In  1929-30  competitions,  Kerr  White  Leghorns  made  records 
up  to  304  eggs  in  365  days.  Kerr  Barred  Rocks,  257  eggs  in  51 
weeks.  Kerr  R.  I.  Reds  made  records  up  to  273  eggs  in  51  weeks. 

The  baby  chicks  you  buy  from  Kerr  Chickeries  carry  the  same 
blood  lines  as  do  these  contest  winners.  BRED 
to  lay — available  from  stock  tested  for  B.  W.  D., 
which  is  the  best  insurance  for  livability. 

Write  for  the  Kerr  Chick  Book  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Dept.  J,  Frenefatown,  N.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Binphamton,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Middletown,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syraeuse,  N.  Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


KER 


Will  You  Accept  This  Book 

.  .  .  with  my  compliments? 

It  tells  how  to  raise  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  strong  healthy  chicks.  Con¬ 
tains  more  common  sense  informa¬ 
tion  about  brooders  and 
brooding  than  any  other  book 
I  have  seen.  The  result 
of  30  years’  experience. 

Learn  the  secret  of  brood- 
ing  success  and  you  will 
have  the  key  to  poultry  prof¬ 
its.  Write  today. 

C.  V,  HILL  Pres.  UNITED  BROODER  CO. 

318  Bennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Q&e 

MAGIC 

BROODER 


GASSONS  LARGE  TYPE 


S.  C.  While  Leghorns  Will  Appeal 
to  Poultry  Raisers  Who  Wish  to 

IVIalCe  ;3  Real  Pmfil  Buy  -vour  Chicks  from  largest 
t  1  1  1,111  Breeding  Plant  in  the  Middle 

States.  5o  acres,  (jl  buildings,  $175,000  investment — all  devoted  to 
poultry.  5,000  pedigreed  birds  on  our  farm.  1,500  trapnested  under 
Ohio  It.  O.  P.  Supervision.  Bight  consecutive  years  of  Blood  testing, 
official  records  from  200  to  310  eggs.  Every  male  in  ail  our  matings 
has  a  pedigree  from  210  to  328  eggs.  Largo  Chalk  White  Eggs  weigh¬ 
ing  24  to  28  oz.  are  the  result.  For  real  profit  raise  Gasson  Strain 
Chicks — the  best  your  money  can  buy.  Day  old  chicks  and  matured 
Pedigreed  cockerels.  Write  for  big  48-page  catalog. 

Box  D  VERSAILLES,  OHIO 


GASSON  POULTRY  FARMS 


S.  C.  REDS,  19c  BARRED  ROCKS,  20c 

Write  for  special  prices  to  Broiler  raisers 
Wearied  pullets  and  started  chicks 

AH  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


REDBIRD  FARM 

Hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Famous  thruout  the  country  for 
high  production ,  vigor  and  size. 


11,000  breeders  give  us  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  Farm  in 
the  country.  Every  bird  is  government  tested  for  B.  W.  D.  40,000  chicks  are  raised  to 
maturity  annually  at  Redbird  Farm. 

The  livability  of  our  1930  chicks  was  a  record  breaker.  Customers  report  raising  98-100%. 
Buy  your  1931  chicks  from  our  260  egg,  trap-nested  strain,  guaranteed.  You  will  find 
these  chicks  more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you  can  buy. 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast,  matures  early  and  lays  large,  brown  eggs  that  will  win 

and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1931  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  information  yours  for  the  asking 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


260-289-Egg  p80«"«r.gSeIiBA5s5Sa  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A.  200-2GO 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2,500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  In 
Barred  &  White  Ilocks,  Beds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 

Severs  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hanson  and  Tancred  Strain — Chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm.  Baby  chiens,  started  chicks 
and  pullets.  Catalog  and  prices  on  request. 

Severs  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Mary  Severs,  Prop.,  Milford,  N.  J. 

I  g:Uf|C  ClDMC  Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
LL  91  I  C  r  Hnmo  heavy  producing  breeders, 
f  \  «j  I  rf”*  It  ft  blood  tested.  Write  for  special 
Vy  XI I  WO  discounts  no-.v. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsvillo,  R.  I. 

Aiiolifu  Nii»l/p  White  Leghorns  10c;  Beds.  Barred 
yUdlllj  ulllbno  Rocks.  \Vh.  Wyandottes.  Black 
Minorcas  12c;  Black  Giants  18c;  Heavy  mixed  lie; 
Light  mixed  9c:  3%  discount  for  cash  with  order  be¬ 
fore  Feb.  1.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Chicks  °hio  &ccredited>  Best  Purebred  stock. 


Baby  uihuks  Leading  breeds.  Personally  inspected  and 
carefully  supervised.  10  Extra  Chicks  per  IOO  if  or¬ 
dered  before  March  1.  For  best  quality  chicks  write — 

PAUL  GROSE,  Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Bx  590,  Findley,  O. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  LEGHORNS  and  DIRECT 
PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS.  Baby  chicks  80 
and  up.  Order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April. 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

fiprlnrhlirtfl  Morgan-Tancred  nLjf,LQ  The  strain  of 
UCUdinUIol  White  Leghorn  UlllUKo  proven  layers. 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept-Y,  Rahway,  N-  J. 


pHubWd 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island 
Red  Farm.  Every  breeder  blood-tested 
by  State  University.  You  can’t  go 
wrong  with  these  well-bred,  disease- 
free  Hubbard  Reds.  We  guarantee 
full  SATISFACTION  on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry.  Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Sf  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


"XXZZ'-  copper  bronze  turkeys 

Champion  Buff  Rock’s,  Light  Brahmas,  38  years  breed¬ 
ing.  J.  C.  CLIPP  &  SON,  Bx  N,  Campbellsburg,  Ind. 


Name  . 
Address 


50 


January  10,  1031 
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CUT 

SHIPPING  COSTS 
SAVE  MONEY 

Ship  ecPTs  «n  “EGGPAK” 
end  stop  egg  breakage.  Tw» 
or  three  lbs.  lighter  than 
other  carriers.  Not  only 
lighter,  but  stronger.  “EGG- 
PAK**  is  made  of  indestructible  fibre.  Withstands  all  abuse. 
Strong  as  a  trunk.  You  can  stand  on  it — kick  it — and  you 
won’t  find  a  broken  egg.  not  even  a  cracked  shell.  r 

Surety  cushion  fillers  hold  anf  size  egg  in  individual  com¬ 
partments.  Eggs  cannot  touch  one  another.  Endorsed  by 
43  agricultural  colleges. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  and  Price 
List  of  all  Sizes,  showing  how  “EGGPAK"  will  make  ancf 
save  you  money. 

STANDARD  THUNK  MFG.  CO. 

t8  WEST  21st  STREET.  N.  Y.  C.  Dept.  6 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY. 


r 


The 

Extra  Eggs 

Ourchicks  laywill beclearprofit 
to  you.  IO  leading  breeds,  12c 
and  up.  IOO%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postpaid. 


WRITE 
FOR  OUR 
FREE 

CATALOG 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 

207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


STRICKLER’S 


Tancred- 

Barron 


S.C.WHITE 


LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
bens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  lt.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful.  Ex¬ 
tra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these  ma¬ 
tings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed— $14  per  100  .  $41 
per  300;  $67  per  500;  $180  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chick*  from  free  range  selected 
stock  any  week  after  February  2nd.  at 
*14  per  100  —  $67  per  500  —  *180  per  1000. 
4%  discount  on  early  orders.  10%  books 
order.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaran- 
Oatalog  free. 

Box  R,  KleinfettersviHe.  Pa 


teed. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER, 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lover. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg 
banded  by  expert  judges.  Leg¬ 
horns,  11c  each;  Rocks,  Reds.Wy- 
andottes,  13c  each ; Light  Brahmas 
and  Black  Giants,  17c  each. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  special 
price  on  large  orders 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

BOX  102 
FT* - >  WHARTON 

-Mr 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years’  experience.  Wo 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  early  order  discount. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N.  Greencastle.  Pa. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 


at  lower  prices. 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  New 
Hampshire  Reds 
the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes.  Large 
type  Leghorns  and  anconas.  For  prices  and  catalog  write 
SEIDELTON  FARMS  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Best  of  This  Heavy  Producing  Strain 

Write  today  for  -profusely  illustrated  catalog 
IO  Extra  Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  before 
March  1.  One  dollar  down  books  order,  rest  C.O. 
D.  Our  stock  production  bred  for  many  years. 
Write  today. 

GAU0N  HATCHERY  a  POULTRY  FARM  3ox  TO  GAU0H,  OHIO 


CHICKS— Guaranteed  to  Live 

Write  for  details.  You  can’t  lose.  Pure-bred  stock. 
Pedigreed  and  trapnested  foundation  breeders. 

10  EXTRA  CHICKS  With  Each  100  Ordered  Before  March  1st 

Prices  right.  Write  far  literature  and  poultry 
bulletin. 

Co-operative  Hatching  &  Breeding  Co.,  Bxl  24, Tiro,  Ohio 


UALITYBABY  CHICKS 

_ .  —  L  nd  *  J  Arrnl  AITP/I  q  T1  (I  CtChC 


from  our  special  se- 

»  _ _ - _ lected  breeders  with 

rge  bodies,  well  developed  and  good  layers.  No  expense 
>ared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding  stock.  We  are  con- 
antly  improving  and  building  for  quality  that  produces 
ie  best  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay  into  profit 
akers  for  our  customers.  Get  our  catalog  with  lower 
-teeslit  a  free.  8C1IOEN HOKN’8  HATCHER  Y, 
49  Main  St-,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-lfiOs 


Barred  Rock 

Chicks 


Write  for  prices.  Open 
dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 

Harrington  Delaware 


Cloverdale  S.G.  White  Leghorns  Trapnested  20  Years 

••The  Strain  Bred  for  Large  Uniform  White  Eggs  Always" 
Pedigreed  breeding  males,  with  years  of  eonsistant  type 
breeding.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Write  for  catalog. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  K.F.D.  Jio.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HAMPTON’Sl^nCHICKS  iest,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Bx  R,  Pittitown,  N.  J 


Barred  Rocks 


Premium  Chicks  White  Rocks 

Healthy  stock*  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week. 

Laywall  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

A.  P.  A.  Certified.  Disease  free.  Large  Type. 
Heavy  Layers.  Large  Eggs.  Breeding  Stock. 
Special  price  on  Pullets.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


British  Columbia  r.  o.  p.  leghorns  —  barred 

ROCK  CHICKS,  ltobert  Smith  Hatchery,  Nat.sawadov.Va. 


D  I  Blood  tested.  Cockerels  $$. 50**8.  Hatch- 

K0CKS  ing  eggs  $7-100.  A.  J.  DAT,  R.  8.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Chicks 


I1AI1KG1I  ROCKS  also  hatching  eggs 
S.O.W.  LEGHORNS  Write  for  prices. 

0.  0.  Allen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Firm,  Seiiford,  Del. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Poultry  in  Orchard 

I  have  one  acre  of  apple  trees  located 
near  the  house.  Would  it  be  all  right 
to  build  a  poultry  house  in  the  center 
of  the  orchard  facing  north  and  south? 
How  many  layers  would  it  be  possiblc- 
to  build  for?  I  would  alternate  the 
range  every  six  months.  The  orchard  is 
in  sod  now.  How  would  you  advise  me 
to  take  care  of  the  ground  so  that  it 
would  not  become  diseased?  m.  m.  d. 

New  York. 

An  orchard  makes  a  very  desirable  run 
for  growing  chickens  and  I  presume  that 
you  could  well  utilize ..vours  for  obtaining 
a  double  crop  from  the  ground,  apples  and 
eggs.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  build 
within  the  orchard,  if  you  did  not  wish 
to,  but,  wherever  built,  the  house  should 
face  south  or  southeast.  If  neither  of 
these  directions  could  be  used,  an  eastern 
exposure  would  be  better  than  a  northern 
or  western. 

The  only  special  care  of  the  ground 
needed  to  prevent  infestation  by  poultry 
parasites  is  to  refrain  from  long  con¬ 
tinued  use  by  large  numbers  of  fowls. 
Alternating  runs  every  year  helps,  of 
course,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  your 
acre  orchard  would  be  seriously  contami¬ 
nated  under  a  considerable  number  of 
years  unless  you  enclosed  it  and  kept  a 
large  number  of  fowls  upon  the  ground. 
A  loose  gravelly  soil  will  not  as  soon 
become  dangerously  contaminated  as  one 
of  heavy  loam. 

The  poultry  would  supply  a  limited 
amount  of  fertilizer  of  a  kind  that  needs 
reinforcing  with  acid  phosphate  (super¬ 
phosphate)  and  potash  if  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  wanted  but  the  management  of 
the  orchard  best  suited  to  it  should  prob¬ 
ably  take  precedence  over  the  needs  of 
the  fowls,  so  far  as  the  runs  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Unless  you  are  going  into  poultry 
keeping  upon  an  unusually  large  scale, 
an  unjustifiable  scale  at  the  start,  I 
would  suggest  building  a  poultry  house 
of  moderate  capacity  at  the  edge  of  the 
orchard  where  that  could  be  utilized  as 
a  run.  It  will  probably  be  a  number  of 
years  before  you  need  fear  excessive 
contamination  of  the  orchard  acre,  per¬ 
haps  more  years  than  you  need  to  con¬ 
sider.  m.  b.  D. 


Treatment  of  Roup 

For  the  last  six  weeks  at  least  I  have 
been  treating  my  birds  for  ronp.  I  am 
on  the  watch  all  the  time,  as  soon  as 
I  see  one  rubbing  her  eye  against  her 
feathers,  I  get  her  out  and  treat  her  with 
disinfectant  and  give  her  roup  remedy 
at  the  .same  time.  Nevertheless  it  keeps 
on  spreading  as  I  might  say  because 
every  day  I  find  some  new  ones.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  that  it  stops  my  pullets 
laying.  In  my  twelve  years  experience 
I  never  had  so  much  trouble.  Of  course, 
sometimes  we  had  a  few  isolated  cases 
of  cold,  but  in  no  time  I  was  over  the 
trouble.  This  year,  however,  I  don't  see 
the  end  of  it  yet.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  I  brought  the  disease  here  thi-ough 
a  batch  of  baby  chicks  that  I  bought 
earlier  in  the  year?  I  bought  400  baby 
chicks  from  a  place  near  here,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  new  blood  in  my 
stock.  Of  that  batch  I  lost  more  than  50 
per  cent.  Of  my  own  hatch  of  804  I 
lost  63  up  to  three  months  old.  Of  600 
Black  Minorca®  I  bought  I  lost  about  80. 
So  you  see  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere.  Do  you  think  it  would  ba 
advisable  to  vaccinate  the  whole  flock 
young  and  old?  Wouldn't  that  stop  pro¬ 
duction  altogether?  F.  v.  c. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  more  unsatisfactory  dis¬ 
ease  in  poultry  to  treat  than  well  de¬ 
veloped  roup.  The  germs  of  this  disease 
find  hiding  places  in  the  cavities  about  the 
bird’s  head  and  cannot  be  dislodged  with¬ 
out  individual  treatment  that  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  if  possible.  The  usual  advice  is 
to  kill  the  bird  with  roup.  This  is  diffi 
cult  advice  to  follow  when  a  large  part 
of  a  flock  is  affected  and  destroying  the 
flock  means  cutting  off  all  income  from  it. 

Roup  may  be  brought  in  with  purchased 
birds,  though  your  baby  chicks  were  prob¬ 
ably  not  responsible.  It  may  also  be  car¬ 
ried  in  infected  crates  or  other  containers 
or  upon  the-feet  of  visitors  who  have  come 
from  roupy  quarters. 

As  to  vaccination  against  roup,  that 
measure  has  been  recommended  by  the  U. 
•S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  has 
its  advocates.  Judging  from  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  it  has  not  been  found  to 
be  wholly  .satisfactory  as  treatment  but 
is  sufficiently  useful  to  warrant  trial  in 
cases  of  bad  infection.  My  own  impres¬ 
sion  is  that  its  use  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  more  than  a  hopeful  experiment. 
|  It  would  probably  be  best  to  obtain  the 


serum  through  a  competent  veterinarian 
acquainted  with  its  source,  since  such 
products  must  be  made  and  bandied  with 
care  to  be  of  use.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
obtained  from  any  firm  advertising  it. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  to  recommend 
save  persistence  in  removing  sic-k  birds 
and  keeping  them  thereafter  from  the 
flock,  or  the  premises,  and  those  meas¬ 
ures  that  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
sanitation,  such  as  you  doubtless  are  al¬ 
ready  using.  M.  B.  D. 


Pullet  Raises  Chickens 

I  read  on  page  309  of  a  pullet  hatched 
June  7.  1930,  that  mothered  three  chicks 
hatched  in  September.  I  think  I  can  tell 
you  something  a  little  better  than  that. 

I  had  a  pullet  that  raised  13.  She  was 
hatched  April  2,  1930.  We  put  400  chicks 
in  our  brooder  house  and  I  had  a  hen 
to  hatch  at  the  same  time.  I  put  her 
chickens  in  the  house  with  the  other 
ones,  and  took  all  of  the  scrubs  out  of 
the  house  and  gave  these  to  this  White 
Rock  hen. 

She  raised  eight  out  of  the  little  sick 
ones  I  gave  her  and  when  these  were 
four  weeks  old  she  started  laying. 

She  made  her  nest  right  back  of  the  coop. 
I  left  the  eggs  in  the  nest  and  when  she 
sat  on  them,  this  one  pullet  would  go 
under  her  every  night  until  she  hatched 
the  others.  She  would  »pick  the  rest. 
But  this  one  could  eat  with  her  little 
ones  and  sleep  with  her.  This  time  the 
hen  had  20  chicks,  and,  when  they  were 
only  three  weeks  old,  she  weaned  them. 
When  in  the  house  with  the  old  ones  I 
would  carry  her  back  to  the  coop  with 
these  little  ones  at  night.  But  all  the 
time  this  pullet  would  take  the  little 
ones  in  the  coop  at  night  and  ivould 
scratch  and  catch  bugs  for  the  little  ones, 
so  I  let  her  go  and  she  raised  13  and 
would  have  raised  all  but  a  hawk  got 
six  of  them.  Everybody  that  saw  her  and 
her  chickens  said  that  was  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  sight.  They  would  all  pile  up  and  she 
would  sit  right  on  top  of  them.  As  she 
was  so  small  they  would  raise  her  off 
her  feet.  mrs.  iioward  l.  gorsuch. 

Maryland. 


Handling  the  Breeding 
Flock 

L.  M.  Black  of  the  New  Jersey  ex¬ 
tension  service,  gives  the  following  ad¬ 
vice  about  preparing  and  handling  the 
poultry  breeding  pen :  “If  eggs  are  to 
be  incubated  early  in  the  season,  electric 
lights  should  be  provided  for  the  breeders 
from  January  1  or  shortly  after  that  date. 
Give  the  birds  a  13-hour  day.  Scratch 
grain  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  from 
32  to  13  pounds  a  day  to  each  100  birds. 
Feed  the  grain  in  amounts  that  will  best 
maintain  the  desired  body  weight.  The 
daily  ration  should  include  a  limited 
amount  of  green  feed,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
minerals.  These,  together  with  plenty  of 
exercise  in  clean  litter,  are  of  value  in 
the  production  of  eggs  for  hatching  pur¬ 
poses.  Some  poultrymen  have  found  it 
a  good  practice  to  allow  their  breeders 
the  run  of  a  small  yard.  Under  such 
conditions,  egg  production  is  slightly  re¬ 
tarded  but  the  breeders  are  exposed  to 
the  beneficial  rays  of  the  .sun,  and  the 
hatchability  of  their  eggs  is  improved  as 
a  result.” 


Disinfection  for  Coccidiosis 

I  have  had  some  trouble  with  cocci¬ 
diosis.  Can  you  tell  me  what  disinfectant 
can  be  used  to  destroy  the  organism,  as  I 
know  some  are  of  no  value  for  this  pur¬ 
pose?  Will  you  let  me  know  how  the 
floors  are  covered  with  wire  in  the  coops 
and  what  kind  is  used?  Do  you  walk 
on  the  wire  in  taking  care  of  the  stove 
and  feeding?  How  high  from  the  per¬ 
manent  floor  should  the  wire  floor  be? 

New  Jersey.  c.  w. 

A  five  per  cent  solution  of  compound 
cresol  or  other  equally  efficient  antiseptic 
will  destroy  the  oocysts  of  coccidiosis  if 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  them, 
but  the  hoe  and  broom  should  precede 
the  use  of  any  chemical  disinfectant,  that 
no  money  need- be  wasted  in  attempting  to 
disinfect  removable  dirt.  One  pound  of 
concentrated  lye  to  40  gallons  of  water 
makes  a  good  cleaning  solution  for  floors 
and  walls.  Disinfection  of  runs  is  im¬ 
practicable  through  chemical  means. 

Hardware  cloth  is  used  for  wire  floors. 
A  %-in.  mesh  is  suitable,  though  up  to 
%-in.  is  used  for  the  larger  chicks  or 
poults.  It  is  more  nearly  self  cleaning 
than  the  smaller  mesh.  This  wire  netting 
is  stretched  over  wooden  frames  of  con¬ 
venient  size  for  removal  and  handling, 
several  being  used  in  each  brooder.  These 
frames  raise  the  wire  about  six  inches 
from  the  floor  beneath,  thus  allowing  the 
droppings  to  fall  through.  The  upper 


edges  of  the  frames  should  be  narrow 
and  heavy  wire  stretched  beneath  the 
netting  may  be  made  to  give  support  if 
needed.  The  less  the  surface  to  catch 
droppings  the  better. 

This  heavy  wire  netting  known  as  hard¬ 
ware  cloth,  if  securely  fastened  to  sub¬ 
stantial  frames  may  be  walked  upon  by 
the  caretaker,  though  it  might  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  a  loose  board  that  could 
be  laid  from  door  to  stove  for  a  heavy  at¬ 
tendant  who  did  not  wish  to  bring  about 
sagging  along  the  most  used  path.  The 
brooder  stove  should  have  long  legs  or 
a  support  beneath  the  netting.  Though 
such  a  floor  seems  uncomfortable,  the 
growing  chicks  do  not  seem  to  mind  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Prevention  of  Picking 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  give 
me  the  name  of  a  salve  that  looks  like 
blood.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  chickens  picking  each  other.  I  have 
been  smearing  tar  on  the  picked  ones  but 
it  does  not  help.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

The  following  red  pick-out  salve  may 
be  the  one  of  which  you  have  read  and 
may  be  made  up  by  your  druggist  or  the 
needed  materials  obtained  by  him  if  he 
does  not  carry  them  in  stock.  One  ounce 
pulverized  crystals  of  iodine,  six  ounces 
of  bitter  aloes,  13  ounces  of  oil  of  worm¬ 
wood,  a  sufficient  amount  of  Venetian 
red  to  give  a  blood  red  color.  To  a  pound 
of  A'aseline,  add  as  much  of  the  above 
mixture  as  the  vaseline  will  hold,  and 
smear  it  upon  the  vents  or  other  picked 
parts  of  a  considerable  number  of  chicks 
or  fowls.  The  idea  is  to  smear  enough 
birds  to  convince  the  others  that  red  is 
always  a  danger  signal,  whereever  seen. 

M.  B.  D. 


Molasses  Cookies  and  Old- 
fashioned  Gingerbread 

In  my  youth,  during  school  vacations, 

I  used  to  clerk  in  a  grocery  store.  Among 
other  calls  upon  my  time  was  the  duty, 
repeated  several  times  daily,  to  draw  a 
jug  of  molasses.  The  molasses  came  in 
a  big  hogshead.  This  was  set  on  end  and 
tapped  near  the  bottom.  A  faucet,  the 
spigot,  was  inserted,  and  all  was  ready 
for  the  retail  trade. 

The  farmer’s  wife  would  come  in  with 
a  crock  of  butter,  deduct  the  weight  of 
the  crock,  which  was  painted  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  return  to  the  customer  a  crock 
of  the  same  size.  Before  this,  a  “butter 
tryer,”  a  piece  of  metal  like  the  half  of 
a  thin  gas  pipe,  was  thrust  into  the  crock  ; 
the  color,  odor  and  taste  determined  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  butter. 

Then  I  had  to  count  out  the  eggs,  tak¬ 
ing  three  at  a  time  in  each  hand.  They 
were  gently  transferred  to  our  supply, 
care  being  taken  to  place  the  eggs  in  tlie 
right  place  according  to  color.  Now  it 
was  time  to  draw  tlie  molasses.  The  corn¬ 
cob  stopper  was  removed  from  the  little 
brown  jug  of  earthenware.  Under  the 
spigot  this  vessel  went,  and  with  great 
care  I  steered  it  into  position  to  catch 
the  slowly  running  “long  sweetening.” 
“Slow  as  molasses  in  Winter”  is  an  old 
saying,  and  I  know  exactly  what  it  means. 
In  cold  weather  the  molasses  would  con¬ 
geal  and  it  seemed  an  endless*  time  before 
the  molasses  would  flow  into  the  jug.  All 
is  changed  now.  the  housewife  buys  a  can 
of  molasses.  The  liquid  is  put  up  all 
ready  for  the  customer's  use. 

Molasses  is  a  valuable  foodstuff.  I  fear 
it  is  neglected  in  these  modern  days.  This 
is  too  bad,  because  it  is  a  wholesome, 
nourishing, _  mineral-carrying  substance, 
worthy  of  its  old-time  popularity.  There 
were  two  popular  varieties  in  my  days  as 
a  grocery  clerk.  The  Porto *Rico  molasses 
was  dark  in  color  and  very  thick.  Tin- 
New  Orleans  molasses  was  thinner  and 
amber  in  c-oloi\ 

In  making  sugar  cane,  after  some  of 
the  sugar  had  been  removed,  therg  is 
drawn  off  what  is  called  “first  molasses.” 
This  is  delicious,  rich  and  sweet,  very 
much  more  so  than  the  “refiner’s  syrup” 
which  is  what  was  left  after  extracting 
the  sugar.  If  you  can  get  good  molasses 
it  is  very  good  food  for  children.  My ! 
how  I  loved  bread  spread  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned  molasses.  It  helped  to  build  up  the 
strength  I  have  today,  I  think. 

Molasses  cookies,  gingerbread  and  other 
molasses-carrying  foods  are  good  for  all ; 
eat  them.  Let  them  have  a  place  on  your 
bill  of  fare. 

Molasses  Cookies.  —  One  cup  sugar, 
brown  if  possible;  one  cup  Orleans  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cup  sour  milk  or  cream  with 
V2  teaspoon  soda  stirred  in,  %  cup  lard 
(tea  cup),  one  egg;  fruit,  raisins  or  cur¬ 
rants,  one  cupful;  three  cups  flour,  in 
which  %  teaspoon  of  salt  has  been  mixed. 
Roll  out  in  thin  folds,  cut  with  cooky 
cutter.  c.  swift. 


Mistress  (interviewing  cook)  :  “Sup¬ 
posing  I  wanted  you  to  cook  an  elaborate 
dinner  for  15  people — would  you  be  lost?’’ 
Cook :  “You  bet !  That’s  just  bow  the 
last  folks  lost  me !” — Credit  Dost. 
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The  Best  Made 
Better 

Larro  Chick  Starter 
Larro  Growing  Mash 
Larro  Egg  Mash 
Larro  Chick  Grains 
Larro  Growing  Grains 
Larro  Scratch  Grains 
and  Five  More 
Added 

Larro  Broiler  Feed 
Larro  Poultry  Fattening 
Feed 

Larro  Turkey  and  Game 
Bird  Starter 

Larro  Turkey  and  Game 
Bird  Developer 
Larro  Turkey  and  Game 
Bird  Adult  Mash 


Feeds  That  Do  Not  Vary  - —  for  Poultry  —  Hogs  —  Dairy 

THE  LARK  OWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit, 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Passengers  on  t lie  Dol¬ 
lar  liner  President  Jefferson,  now  en 
•oute  from  the  Orient  to  San  Francisco, 
lad  two  Yuletides,  as  their  ship  reached 
the  180th  meridian  of  longitude,  the  in¬ 
ternational  date  line,  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Dec.  25.  Ships  making  the  east¬ 
ward  crossing  of  the  Pacific  pick  up  an 
extra  day  when  the  time  line  is  reached, 
and  t.ho  President  Jefferson's  passengers 
found  that  the  next  day  also  was  Dec.  25. 

A  two  years’  search  for  an  intended 
beneficiary  having  failed,  Surrogate  Pel- 
letreau  signed  an  order  at  Riverhead,  N. 
Y.,  Dec.  23,  directing  the  executors  of 
the  estate  of  Miss  Nettie  M.  Roe  of 
Patchogue,  L.  I.,  who  died  on  March  24, 
192S,  to  turn  over  her  residuary  estate, 
amounting  to  more  than  $300,000,  to  the 
Citizens’  Trust  Company  of  Patchogue  to 
build,  equip  and  maintain  a  hospital  in 
Patchogue.  Miss  Roe,  in  her  will,  had 
directed  that  if  her  nephew  or  his  heirs 
could  not  be  located  in  two  years,  the  resi¬ 
duary  estate  was  to  be  used  by  the  bank 
for  the  establishment  of  the  hospital,  to 
be  known  as  the  John  Van  Brunt  Roe 
Hospital,  in  memory  of  her  father.  If 
the  nephew.  John  James  Roe,  *had  been 
located  he  was  to  have  received  a  life  in¬ 
terest  in  the  residuary  estate,  which  was 
to  pass  to  his  children,  if  he  had  any. 

New  York  State  will  receive  two  cents 
a  gallon  tax  on  7,000,000  more  gallons  of 
gasoline  for  October  last  than  during  the 
same  month  in  1029,  according  to  reports 
from  distributors  made  public  by  Thomas 
M.  Lynch,  State  commissioner  of  taxa¬ 
tion  and  finance.  The  net  total  of  128,- 
5S3.2G7  gallons  on  which  the  State  will 
be  paid  the  tax  compares  with  121,374.- 
154  gallons  for  October,  1929.  The  net 
total  for  last  October,  however,  is  more 
than  S, 000, 000  gallons  less  than  that  for 
September  last,  for  during  that  month 
the  State  received  a  tax  on  136,270,348 
gallons.  There  were  4,461,259  gallons  of 
gasoline  sold  on  a  non-taxalde  basis  dur¬ 
ing  October  last,  as  compared  with  2,- 
867.176  gallons  for  October,  1929.  An 
increase  in  the  revenues  from  the  gasoline 
tax  for  the  six-month  period  ending  Oct. 
31  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  figures  compiled  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Lynch.  They  show  a  total  of  829,- 
899,300  gallons  for  the  1930  period,  as 
against  759,497,894  gallons  for  the  1929 
period,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  70,- 
400  on  which  taxes  were  paid. 

W.  J.  Ward,  president  of  United  Farm¬ 
ers  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  proposes  a  gov¬ 
ernment  “warning-broadcast"  daily  dur¬ 
ing  a  disastrous  inbetween  season  which 
claimed  17  prairie  lives  in  thin-ice  acci¬ 
dents  alone  last  Fall.  Mr.  Ward,  a  for¬ 
mer  member  of  Parliament  for  Dauphin 
in  Northern  Manitoba,  knows  conditions 
in  the  lake-dotted  hinterland.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  during  the  North  Country’s 
treacherous  months  of  halted  travel  in 
Spring  and  Fall,  ice  conditions  should 
be  made  known  daily  to  hunters  and  trap¬ 
pers,  prospectors  and  fishermen.  Prompt 
xeports  on  thickness  of  lake  ice  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  Province  could  be 
flashed  from  forestry  branches  and  re¬ 
layed  from  Winnipeg  over  the  air  at  a 
given  time  each  day. 

Gilbert  II.  Beesemyer,  confessed  em¬ 
bezzler  of  nearly  $8,000,000  from  the 
Guaranty  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  of  which  he  was 
secretary-manager,  was  sentenced  in  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  Dec.  26  to  serve  10  to  100 
years  in  San  Quentin  Prison.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  an  indictment  charging  10 
counts  of  grand  theft.  Beesemyer  was 
sentenced  from  one  to  ten  years  on  each 
count,  the  terms  to  run  consecutively. 
Reviewing  the  case,  the  district  attorney's 
office  said  Beesemyer  had  stolen  $7,661.- 
793  from  the  Guaranty  Company  and 
$866,450  from  the  North  American  Bond 
and  Mortgage  Company,  a  subsidiary. 
The  money  “was  used  by  him,”  the  re¬ 
view  said,  “in  more  than  30  corpora¬ 
tions,  syndicates  or  partnerships-”  Beese¬ 
myer  will  not  be  eligible  for  parole  or 
pardon  until  he  has  served  10  years. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Dr. 
Eugene  Christian,  newspaper  columnist 
and  promoter  of  vitamin  foods,  at  least 
20  ministers  and  priests  throughout  the 
country  were  induced  to  invest  $150,000 
of  their  life  earnings  with  Clark  W.  Park¬ 
er.  church  trustee,  inventor  and  head  of 
the  Automotive  Royalties  Corporation, 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney  Ber¬ 
nard  Tompkins  assertedr  Dec.  26.  Parker 
is  now  under  indictment  with  his  son  and 
15  salesmen  on  a  charge  of  misusing  the 
mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud  the  public 
out  of  $1,250,000.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  financial  venture  Parker,  whose 
concern  was  originally  organized  to  pro¬ 
mote  “inventions,”  employed  Dr.  Chris¬ 
tian  to  circulate  various  letters  describ¬ 
ing  the  68-year-old  promoter  as  “an  in¬ 
ventive  genius  and  a  man  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  ability  and  high  character."  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  two  quarreled  about  com¬ 
missions'  on  the  sale  of  $250,000  worth  of 
stock  and  they  parted  company.  After 
this  break  four  years  ago.  Parker  con¬ 
tinued  to  circulate  his  literature  among 
the  prospective  investors  furnished  by 
Dr.  Christian.  The  latter  had  advised 
his  clientele  to  purchase  only  $100  worth 
of  securities,  with  the  prospect  of  buy¬ 
ing  more  later. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  reported 
Dec.  27  that  since  1923.  when  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  reforesting  stock  was  begun, 
more  than  7,000,000  tree  seedlings  from 
State  nurseries  have  been  planted  on  pub¬ 
lic  and  privately  owned  land  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Approximately  2.000.000  more  seed¬ 
lings  will  be  available  for  planting  next 


Spring,  it  was  advised  by  State  Forester 
C.  1’.  Wilber,  who  said  “the  capacity  of 
the  State  nurseries  will  be  increased  as 
rapidly  as  the  demand  for  stock  makes 
expansion  justifiable.  The  department 
strongly  urges  that  land  owners  plant 
their  idle  land  and  transform  it  from  a 
total  loss  to  a  source  of  future  reve¬ 
nue.” 

Nearly  100  men  and  boys  were  swept 
out  in  Sandusky  Bay,  Sandusky,  O.,  Dec. 
27,  on  a  large  section  of  floating  ice.  but 
all  were  rescued  within  two  hours.  Fish¬ 
ermen  in  boats  removed  most  of  those 
trapped,  and  the  others  escaped  the  peril 
of  floating  out  into  Lake  Erie  'when  the 
ice  touched  the  shore  near  the  Sandusky 
business  section.  The  men  and  boys  were 
fishing  on  the  ice  and  some  had  built 
shanties,  when  suddenly  it  cracked  and 
broke  loose  from  the  mainland. 

Fire  destroyed  North  Dakota’s  Capitol 
at  Bismarck,  Dec.  28,  with  a  monetary 
loss  of  about  $1,000,000  and  a  loss  in 
State  documents  said  to  have  been  “in¬ 
calculable.”  The  fire  was  believed  to 
have  been  started  by  an  explosion,  the 
cause  of  which  was  not  determined. 
Bonds  and  records  of  mortgages  totaling 
about  $100,000,000  were  in  the  State 
Treasurer’s  vaults,  but  the  extent  of  the 
loss  could  not  be  determined  until  the 
ruins  cooled.  The  building  was  con¬ 
structed  in  thi'ee  sections  in  1885,  1894 
and  1904,  when  the  State  was  united 
with  South  Dakota  as  a  governmental 
unit  under  the  title  of  Dakota  Territory. 
It  was  of  brick  and  frame  construction. 
Robert  Byrne,  Secretary  of  State,  was 
the  only  person  injured.  He  climbed  a 
ladder,  broke  the  windows  of  his  office 
and  saved  the  original  copy  of  the  State 
Constitution. 

The  best  health  conditions  ever  known 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  first  11  months  of  1930, 
statisticians  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  basing  their  findings 
upon  mortality  statistics  of  19,000,000 
industrial  policy  holders  in  the  company, 
announced  through  the  Metropolitan’s 
information  service  Dec.  28.  They  found 
that  no  widespread  outbreak  of  con¬ 
tagious  or  infectious  diseases  were  re¬ 
ported,  that  a  break  was  indicated  in  the 
long  series  of  annual  cancer  mortality 
gains,  and  that  “the  single  unfavorable 
item  in  the  1930  mortality  statistics  will 
be  a  considerable  rise  in  the  suicide  death 
rate.”  The  cumulative  death  rate  for 
the  Metropolitan's  industrial  policy  hold¬ 
ers  was  only  8.6  per  cent  per  1,000  at  the 
end  of  November,  compared  with  9.4  in 
1929. 

A  total  of  $115,000,000  was  exacted 
from  New  York  8tate  investors  by  pro¬ 
moters  of  fraudulent  stock  schemes,  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  General  Watson  Wash¬ 
burn,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Securities, 
declared  in  his  annual  report  Dec.  29. 
He  estimates  the  total  national  loss  due 
to  fraudulent  promotions  at  $500, 000.000. 
During  1930  Mr.  Washburn's  bureau  re¬ 
claimed  only  $3,255,000  of  approximately 
$57,465,000  reported  lost  by  customers 
and  stockholders  of  the  629  defendants 
proceeded  against  by  the  Bureau  of  Se¬ 
curities  in  174  separate  actions.  These 
actions  represent  an  increase  of  almost 
100  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  when 
104  proceedings  were  taken  against  342 
individuals  and  corporations.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $57,000,000,  Mr.  Washburn  esti¬ 
mates,  was  dropped  by  citizens  of  this 
State  who  delayed  in  reporting  stock 
frauds  to  the -bureau.  In  these  cases  the 
culprits,  including  bucket  shop  operators 
and  “tipsters,”  escaped  before  they  could 
be  prosecuted. 

After  a  trial  lasting  nearly  four  weeks 
in  Federal  Court,  New  York,  three  men 
were  found  -guilty  Dec.  29  of  conspiracy 
and  using  the  mails  to  defraud,  selling 
the  .stocks  of  the  Consolidated  Mills  and 
the  Colombia  Sugar  Corporations.  The 
liree,  J.  A.  Post  Van  Der  Berg,  A.  Arthur 
Carter  and  Samuel  You  Kessler,  were 
each  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  of 
mail  fraud  on  nine  counts.  Federal  Judge 
Coxe  set  Jan.  6  to  sentence  them.  The 
maximum  penalty  is  five  years  on  each 
mail  fraud  count  and  two  years  for  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  government  estimated  that 
more  than  $1,125,000  was  obtained  by 
brokers  for  stocks  of  .the  companies  which 
controlled  a  large  acreage  in  Colombia 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  growing  sugar. 
Of  this  amount  the  government  charged 
that  only  $250,000  was  turned  over  to 
the  corporations. 

Trapped  on  the  upper  floors  of  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Cochrane,  Ontario,  an  old 
building,  at  least  10  persons  lost  their 
lives  Dec.  29  when  flames  cut  off  their 
escape  down  the  .single  stairway.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $75,000.  Charles  Pa- 
langio,  son  of  the  proprietor,  made  his 
way  to  safety  but  went  back  to  try  to 
save  his  wife  and  four  small  children. 
The  entire  family  was  burned  to  death. 
At  least  four  others  were  believed  to 
have  died.  Several  persons  fractured  ank¬ 
les  leaping  from  windows. 

WASHINGTON.  - —  An  optional*  plan 
for  the  payment  of  adjusted  war  service 
certificates  of  veterans  of  the  World  War. 
which  would  not  require  more  than  $1,- 
000.000.000  in  addition  to  funds  available 
in  the  Veterans’  Bureau,  was  advanced 
by  Representative  Garner  (D..  Tex.) 
Dec.  26  as  a  measure  of  relief.  Mr.  Gar¬ 
ner  is  convinced  that  the  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  would  not  be  merely  temporary.  _  Re¬ 
inforced  by  proper  legislation,  he  believes 
it  could  be  made  the  nucleus  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  normal  economic  conditions. 
Representative  Garner’s  proposal  was  sig¬ 
nificant  in  connection  with  the  effort  now 
being  made  in  the  House  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Patman  (I)..  Tex.)  to  force  con¬ 


sideration  of  the  suggestion  to  pay  off 
adjusted'  compensation  certificates.  Mr. 
Patman  is  understood  to  have  more  than 
100  signatures  of  members  of  the  House 
in  favor  of  legislative  action  at  this 
session.  Administration  opposition  has 
been  registered  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Mellon  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Van- 
denberg  (R..  Mich.),  who  also  believes 
the  government  will  gain  in  the  end  by 
payment  of  the  certificates  now. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  an¬ 
nounced  Dec-.  26  that  the  twenty-three- 
year-old  restriction  against  the  use  of 
corn  sugar  in  foodstuffs  has  been  removed. 
He  said  the  “compelling  motive”  was  to 
aid  agriculture.  The  action  was  taken  on 
an  application  of  William  G.  Holt,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  representing  the  Corn  Products 
Refining  Company,  and  supported  by 
members  of  Congress  from  the  corn  belt. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  ruling  will  ex¬ 
pand  the  use  of  corn  sugar  and  assure 
the  use  of  from  5,000.000  to  100.000.000 
bushels  of  corn  annually.  In  presenting 
its  case  the  Corn  Products  Company  as¬ 
serted  it  used  an  average  of  32  per  cent 
of  the  cash  corn  during  the  last  seven 
years,  and  in  1929  more  than  S6, 000.000 
bushels.  The  Domestic  Sugar  Producers’ 
Association  estimated  that  removal  of  the 
restriction  >on  corn  sugar  would  create 
a  market  for  at  least  30.000,000  bushels 
more  of  corn. 

From  New  York  to  foreign  countries 
went  111,133  sacks  of  Christmas  mail — 
5,535  more  sacks  than  last  year.  The  pe¬ 
riod  from  Dec.  1  to  16  was  included  in 
a  -foreign  Christmas  mail  report  Dec.  29 
by  Postmaster  J.  -J.  Iviely  of  New  York 
to  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Coleman. 
The  greatest  single  consignment  was  16,- 
282  sacks  weighing  334  tons  and  contain¬ 
ing  3,106,506  letters,  and  66,S72  parcel- 
post  packages,  which  went  by  the  steamer 
George  Washington. 

A  .subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  Dec.  29  voted  to 
appropriate  $45,000,000  for  drought  relief 
in  accordance  with  the  authorization  re¬ 
cently  approved  by  the  President.  Action 
was  taken  by  the  subcommittee  after  it 
had  heard  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Warburton,  director  of  ex¬ 
tension  work,  and  others.  Following  the 
meeting,  Chairman  Wood  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  announced  _the  full 
committee  would  approve  the  $45,000,000 
fund  when  it  met  Jan.  5. 


A  304-Egg  Leghorn 

The  picture  shows  the  White  Leghorn 
pullet,  Georgia  Peach,  owned  by  Kerr 
Chickeries  of  New  Jersey.  The  picture 


Georgia  Peach,  a  304 -Egg  Leghorn 

was  taken  at  the  close  of  the  Georgia 
egg  contest,  where  she  laid  304  eggs  in 
a  year. 


Habits  of  Hornets 

Would  you  let  me  know  how  the  com¬ 
mon  hornet  spends  its  life  cycle?  Recent¬ 
ly,  while  going  through  the  woods,  one 
of  the  boys  found  a  paper-like  hornet's 
nest  as  large  as  a  pail,  but  the  cells  were 
empty  and  they  asked  me  where  the  hor¬ 
nets  spend  the  Winter.  That  question 
stumped  me,  although  I  have  been  stung 
a  number  of  times  by  them.  w.  F.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

The  great  mass  of  common  hornets  die 
at  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  only 
some  young  queens  surviving  in  a  some¬ 
what  dormant  condition  wherever  they 
find  a  spot  to  hide.  In  Spring  they  re¬ 
vive  and  start  making  a  new  nest  and 
laying  eggs  for  the  new  brood  which  de¬ 
velops  rapidly.  Occasionally  they  repair 
an  old  nest  and  use  it  again,  and  others 
start  entirely  new. 
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150,000  CHICKS  FOR 
Feb.  23rd.  March  and  April 

S.  C.  Wli,  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’ll  &  Tane.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90-00 

B.  Box  &  B.  I.  Beds.  3.50 
Silv.  led.  Wyaiidottes.  4.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00 

Free  range  carefully  selected. 

Order  direct.  Catalog  free 

The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15.  Richfield.  Pa. 

—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  NEED  — 

I  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

LUKGIT  S  B.w.  D.  Free  Barred  ROCKS 
■Bunvi  ft  «  LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Large  birds,  large  eggs,  year-round  production.  Sec¬ 
ond  highest  pen  laying  over  24-oz.  eggs,  New  York 

State  Egg  Contest.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your 
money  hack.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

CHICKS  7?  AND  UP 

White,  Black,  Buff,  and  Brown  Leghorns 

$10  per  100:  Bocks  and  Wyandottes  $13 

ns--,  j.  per  100;  Broilers  $7  per  100.  Add  %c  in 
D-  r,I  lots  less  than  100.  24-page  catalog  free. 

21  years  in  business.  ITogan  tested  flock. 
V  100%  delivery. 

_ JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  lekesburg.  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

(From  Bred-to-Lay  Stock )  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tailored  Str..  Wli.  Legh.  ..$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

S.  C.  Tom  Bar’ll  Str.  Wh.  Legh...  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks  .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix..  .$10.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  free  circular  and  prices  on  Brooders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

AfTMflT'V  Tanore(i  Strain  Per  100 

vtlrlLillI  White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

^  Barred  Rocks  .  12.00 

r  U  I  r  1/  C  s-  c.  Reds  .  12.00 

1,  If  I  l,|i  N  Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

^  ,  7  ^  Mixed  .  8.00 

500  lots  y2c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

RABY  CHICKS 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Leghorns  Barred  Rocks 

State  tested  —  bred  for  production  and  size. 

1  to  500—  19c  500  lo  1  OOO— 1  8c 

Write  for  prices  over  1000. 

THE  PARK  ft  POLLARD  FARM,  South  Lincoln,  Mas*. 


P  ^  E3  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  im- 

w  ■  ported  direct  from  England. 

G  U  I  P  K  C  Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Bai  l  ed  and 
White  Bocks,  Beds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGESECKER 
Box  SO  lllizabethtown.  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter- laying 
stock.  Large  type  HOLLYWOOD 
STRAIN,  *1*0.00  per  lOOO. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY— TANCRED  &  OTHER  STRAINS 

You  will  be  surprised  at  our  prices  for  February  and 
March.  Write  at  once  for  circular  and  prices. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Hompctoatf  Fnrmc  CONN.  ACCREDITED  R.  O 

nomesieaa  rarms,  P.  single  comb  reds. 

ord  Bed  Pen,  2,550  eggs,  Storrs,  1930:  5tli  Red  Pen. 
Stotrs,  1020;  4th  Red  Pen,  Passaic,  1930.  Four  year 
Contest  average,  221  eggs.  Breeding  Cockerels,  all  from 
200-24oz.  Dams  or  better  $7.50  and  up.  Newtown,  Conn. 


Qualify  Chicks 


free  chicks  with  each  100 
*  4  ,f  order  is  placed  before  March 

production  bred  into  our  birds  for  yeara.  Some 
trapneated.  t>end  for  Bisr  Catalog.  Illustrated  in  colors, 
lella  all  about  chicks  and  turkeys.  Write  today  for 
money  saving:  prices. 

J.  W.  Osaege  Hatchery,  15  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  O. 


Sunshine  Farm 
S.  C.  REDS 


Contest  Records,  Egg  Size, 
Egg  Production. 
BREEDING  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE 
F.  T.  BOWMAN,  Staufordville,  N.  Y 


S.C.R.I.  REDS  CERTIFIED, '  Pine  Crest 

Orehatds  strain,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  W**ro,  Mass. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


Wild  Mallard,  White  Pekin  Ducks  sale 

\$  estwood  Poultry  Farm  Mt.  KIhco,  N,  Y. 


Reid  Turkey  Farm  choice  breeding  stock 

freehold,  n.  j.  No  Blackhead  for  20  Years 


Mammoth  Bronze  Toms 

EDWARD  CARROLL 


Best  selected  from  flock  of 
100  May  hatch,  24  lbs.,  812. 
-  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


S“  Kre  Bronze  Turkeys 

young  tom  *13.  T.  I*.  Schofield.  Woodstock,  IS.  II. 


TllplfPVt!  Bronze  Brooders,  unusual  matings,  reason 
*  R4A.C/ D  able.  Myrtle  Do  Genova,  Ooeymans  Hollow,  N,  Y 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  from  Grand  Champion  Tom  at 
Eastern  States,  1930.  Elsio  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Ct. 

flaaca  fi  Tlrrlffttrc  “ A11  varieties  —  (free  photos 

UOOiCU  l  UI  RCy  o  Wills!  Randall, Ark  Farms,  Ha.  Creek.  Hr) 

REDWING  Slops  Cannibalism  c.Ku&fsSZj,'*-.** 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii  in  i  iniiiriii 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1,00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  SI..  New  York 
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Lady  :  “Can  you  give  me  a  room  and 
bath?”  Clerk:  “I  can  give  you  a  room, 
madam,  but  you  will  have  to  take  your 
own  bath.” — New  York  National  Guards¬ 
man. 


TEEN’S  LOOP  TESTED 

TATE  I- |ARRED  ROCK 

UPERVISED  *ABY  CHICKS 

and  CERTIFIED  WHITE  XiEGHORlXTS 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Just  paint  the  roosts  with“Black 
Leaf  40."  The  heat  from  the 
birds’  bodies  releases  the  fumes, 
which  kill  lice. 

NO  HANDLING  OF  BIRDS 

Recommended  by  Colleges  and  Experi¬ 
ment  stations  everywhere.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  does  not  have  it,  send  us 
$1.25  for  150  bird  size. 

TO  KILL  MITES:  Spray 
neeta  and  inside  of  house 
with  'Black  Leaf  40” 
according  to  directions  • 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS 
&  CHEMICAL  CORF., 
Incorporated 
Louisville,  Ky. 


STOP  YOUR  CHICK  LOSSES  by  brooding  your 
baby  chicks  under  proper  housing  conditions. 
Only  metal  can  give  you  the  exact  conditions  you 
need  .  .  .but  there  Is  a  big  difference  in  Metal 
Brooder  Houses.  Manufactured  under  Dickel- 
man  Patent  No.  1,670,932,  the  Dickelman  Metal 
Brooder  House  has  many  exclusive  features,  cor¬ 
rugated  walls  .  .  .  better  ventilation  .  .  .  more 
light  .  .  .  that  reduce  chick* mortality  and  in¬ 
crease  poultry  profits.  Get  our  free  catalog  that 
shows  the  difference.  No  obligation  at  all. 

OVER  $1000.00  PROFIT  IN  ONE  SEASON 

L.  M.  Wilent,  Shreve,  Ohio,  paid  for  his  house, 
chicks  and  feed  and  had  $1000.00  profit  from  chicks 
raised  in  four  Dickelman  Houses  in  one  season. 
Houses  are  built  in  500-chick  size,  circular  type 
or  in  long  type  suitablefor 

continuous  brooding  sys-  -  *  _ £ 

terns.  They  are  shipped  * —  ' 

“knocked  down. "Not- 
only  the  strongest  and  J 
best  brooder  house  _ 
but  the  easiest 
and  Quickest 
to  erect. 

DICKELMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
333  Main  Street  Forest,  Ohio 


Put  it  in  your 
brooder  house 
-run  it  under 
actual  condi- 
tions-30  DAYS 
FREE,  see  for 
yourself  that  the 

Simplex 

Brooder 

Stove 


as  it 


will  reduce  labor  90%,  save  25%  operating 
expenses,  raise  from  20%  to  50%  more 
chicks.  Simplex  turns  losses  into  profits. 
Pays  for  self  in  single  season.  Lasts  years. 
Write  for  FREE  Brooder  book  and  our 
dealer’s  name  in  your  territory. 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 
2701  Ellsworth  Grand  Rapids,Mich, 


Make  More  Money 

RAISING  CHICKS 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

ALL  METAL  BROODER  HOUSE 


Gives  you  the  biggest  value  for  your  money.  Contains  all  the 
features  of  the  now  famous  patent  No.  1,670,932,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  has  many  improvements  of 
our  own.  FIRE,  INSECT , ' 
VERMIN,  RODENT  and 
THIEF  PROOF. 
Latest  improved 
ventilation,  newest 
type  Violet  Ray 
window  s.  Freedom 
from  dampness  and 
sweating.  Circular 
construction  from 
corrugated  sheets 
prevents  hudd- 

_ _ _ lingorpilingup. 

Proper  temperatures  easy  to  maintain  even  in  zero  weather. 
NTo  dark  corners.  It  is  the  outstanding  all-met albrooder 
house  but  it  costs  no  more.  To  see  it  is  to  buy  it. 

Out  Long  Boy  Laying  houses  are  equally  as  good. 


(Trite for  printed  matter. 


THE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY 


Dept.  R 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


150  EGG 

Guaranteed  INCUBATOR 


Freigl 
.  —  Paid 

-  East  of  Rocki 

Made  of  Calif.  Redwood,  doub 
walls,  air  space  between,  doub 
glass  doors,  roomy  nursery,  coj 
.  per  tanks,  hot  water,  egg  turnir 

comP*ete  with  all  fixtures  direct  from  factory  c 

30  Days’  Trial— Money  Back  If  Not  Please 

Order  from  this  ad — no  risk—  Larger  sizes  in  Catalog. 

■  ■tun** _ Also  Coal,  Oil  and  Electric  Hrooders. 

-WISCONSIN-  IRONCLAD  CO.  Box  42  Racine.Wi: 


Improving  Laying 

I  have  684  R.  I.  Reds  from  seven  to 
10  months  old,  and  am  getting  only  about 
100  eggs  daily.  Some  of  them  have  been 
neck  molting,  while  some  others  have 
been  getting  fat.  I  am  using  now  laying 
mash  with  cod-liver  oil  and  scratch  feed 
made  of  400  lbs.  of  wheat,  300  lbs.  of 
cracked  corn,  96  lbs.  of  barley,  and  64  lbs. 
of  oats.  What  can  I  do  to  make  my  hens 
lay  ?  j.  M. 

You  should  be  getting  about  half  as 
many  eggs  daily  as  you  have  pullets  of 
the  age  of  yours,  but  you  have  told  me 
nothing  of  their  care,  except  that  you 
are  feeding  a  laying  mash  and  a  good 
scratch  grain.  Some  neck  molting  is 
common  and  may  result  from  anything 
that  upsets  the  ordinary  life  of  the  pul¬ 
lets,  such  as  a  sudden  change  in  feeding 
or  removal  to  another  place. 

These  pullets  should  be  fat  and  should 
have  been  fed  upon  a  laying  mash  since 
late  Summer,  a  good  one  being  used  and 
no  unnecessary  change  made  in  its  com¬ 
position.  If  fed  a  dry  mash,  this  should 
have  been  kept  before  them  at  all  times 
and  the  scratch  grain  fed  either  at  night 
alone,  in  all  the  quantity  that  would  be 
eaten,  or  a  little  in  the  morning  and  all 
that  would  be  consumed  at  night. 

By  giving  no  scratch  grain  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  or  but  a  small  amount,  the  pullets 
will  be  made  to  eat  more  of  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  mash  during  the  day,  but  they 
should  go  to  roost  at  night  with  full  crops 
of  hard  grains.  If  a  dry  mash  is  not 
readily  eaten  and  the  pullets  do  not  con¬ 
sume  about  as  much  mash  as  grain  by 
measure  during  the  day,  the  amount  of 
mash  eaten  may  be  increased  by  giving 
at  noon  a  little  of  it  moistened  with  skim- 
milk  or  water.  This  will  probably  be  a 
good  idea  in  your  case  now.  The  mash 
is  the  chief  stimulant  to  egg  production, 
while  the  whole  grain  tends  to  fatten. 
Both  are  needed,  however. 

I  suspect  that  failure  to  eat  enough  to 
support  weight  and  furnish  a  surplus  for 
egg  production  is  responsible  for  the  poor 
laying  in  your  flock  and  that  the  addition 
of  some  moist  mash  daily  now  will  help 
to  correct  the  condition.  M.  B.  D. 


Cannibal  Hens 

What  can  I  do  for  a  flock  of  hens  that 
pick  one  another  till  they  get  blood  and 
then  keep  on  until  the  victim  is  killed? 
They  are  on  free  range.  If  I  shut  them 
up  they  are  worse.  K.  K.  s. 

This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  control  when 
the  vice  becomes  common  in  the  flock. 
Keeping  the  fowls  shut  up  in  close  quar¬ 
ters  makes  it  worse,  but,  when  the  birds 
get  a  taste  of  blood  they  may  even  attack 
others  on  range,  though  this  is  not  com¬ 
mon.  Daubing  some  pine  tar  upon  the 
wounded  combs  or  other  parts  will  give 
a  bad  taste  to  the  attacking  bird,  and, 
if  nothing  else  prevents  the  trouble,  the 
beaks  of  the  worst  offenders  may  be 
tipped.  This  is  done  by  cutting  into 
the  sides  of  the  upper  beak  to  a  depth 
of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  inch  or  a  little  less  back  from 
the  end.  The  part  in  front  of  these  cuts 
is  then  peeled  off  down  to  the  quick,  tear¬ 
ing  rather  than  cutting  it  loose.  This 
leaves  a  tender  quick  which  prevents 
the  bird  from  grasping  or  holding  any¬ 
thing  for  about  three  weeks,  though  it 
does  not  interfere  with  eating.  As  a  last 
resort,  it  may  be  adopted,  but,  if  the 
flock  can  be  turned  loose  for  a  while  out 
of  doors  or  tar  used  as  a  discourager, 
the  more  radical  measures  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  unnecessary.  m.  b.  d. 

With  the  Poultry  in 
January 

Pullets  that  were  hatched  in  May 
should  start  laying  this  month  if  they 
are  not  already  laying.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  start  selling  the  soft  roasters. 
Chicks  hatched  now  will  iyake  broilers 
by  April  or  roasters  by  May  or  Juno. 
The  capons  are  in  demand  now  and  will 
continue  until  May.  Now  is  a  good  time 
to  start  trapnests  and  market  the  poor 
layers  before  the  hatching  season  starts. 
Give  the  fowls  plenty  of  water  with  the 
chill  taken  off  and  see  that  it  does  not 
freeze.  If  you  haven't  a  heater  to  keep 
it  warm,  place  the  water  vessel  in  a  pro¬ 
tected  place  where  the  sun  will  shine 
on  it.  Fowls  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
snow.  If  they  must  run  outdoors  in 
snowy  weather,  clear  a  place  for  them  to 
exercise  in.  Keep  plenty  of  litter  in  the 
henhouse  so  the  fowls  will  get  exercise. 

Virginia.  R.  c. 


A  new,  tougher, 

longer-life 


CEL-O-GLASS* 


To  carry  more  chicks  than  ever  through 
the  dreaded  ten  weeks  “danger  period.  ” 


►riiiis*;  thcmi 


throUg 


fVyj 

this 
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Now  CEL-O-GLASS  offers  a  greater 
safeguard  to  your  poultry  profits  than 
ever  before. 

We  have  made  this  new  CEL-O-GLASS 
so  strong  and  tough  that  it  will  last 
much  longer — and  it  will  last  longer 
than  any  other  similar  product  on  the 
market.  Its  coating  is  tougher.  Wind 
and  snow  and  rain  will  not  affect  it. 
Bad  weather  cannot  weaken  it.  And 
you  get  this  new,  improved  CEL-O- 
GLASS  at  no  increase  in  price. 

How  CEL-O-GLASS  makes  you 

money  and  pays  for  itself 

8  years  of  performance  prove  that 
CEL-O-GLASS  prevents  chick  losses. 
And  if  CEL-O-GLASS  helped  you  save 
only  10  extra  chicks  out  of  every  100, 
you  would  have  a  big  profit  on  your 
CEL-O-GLASS  the  very  first  year.  Every 
10  extra  chicks  you  save  are  worth  at 
least  $15  at  maturity.  And  all  you  need 
for  a  brooder  housing  400  chicks  is 
about  40  feet  of  CEL-O-GLASS.  So  you 
can  figure  out  for  yourself  how  CEL-O- 
GLASS  makes  money  for  you  and 
quickly  pays  for  itself. 

A  And  CEL-O-GLASS  keeps  on  making 
money  for  you  year  after  year.  Even 
after  years  of  use  your  chicks  get  the 
same  health-giving  qualities. 

T hrough  those  dreaded  first  ten  weeks, 
the  “danger  period,”  your  chicks  will 
be  guarded  from  the  cold,  wet,  drizzly 
weather.  Ultra-violet  rays  through 
CEL-O-GLASS  drench  your  brooder 
houses  with  health.  They  promote  the 
building  of  bone  and  body  tissues  and 
prevent  leg  weakness.  They  cause  the 
chicks’  blood  to 
manufacture 


Vitamin  D  which  means  healthier, 
faster-growing  chicks.  And  brooding 
your  chicks  behind  CEL-O-GLASS  pro¬ 
tects  them  from  those  outdoor  dangers 
such  as  coccidiosis,  worm  infestation, 
chilling,  drowning  and  crowding. 

These  are  facts,  not  just  theories.  At 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  out  of  a 
test  group  of  100  chicks,  96  were  brought 
through  to  healthy  maturity.  An  iden¬ 
tical  group  behind  ordinary  window 
glass  all  developed  severe  signs  of  leg 
weakness  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  week. 

Remodel  your  present  brooders  into 
health  houses  simply  by  installing 
CEL-O-GLASS  frames.  Hinge  the 
frames  to  swing  in  and  to  the  side  or 
up  under  the  roof  when  not  in  use. 
This  assures  longest  life. 

If  you  plan  to  build  new  houses,  write 
for  our  free  blueprints.  CEL-O-GLASS. 
is  also  valuable  for  use  on  laying  houses, 
hog  houses,  cold  frames,  back  porches, 
storm  doors  and  windows,  dairy  barns, 
and  for  many  other  practical  purposes. 
You  can  get  CEL-O-GLASS  at  hardware, 
lumber,  seed  and  feed  dealers.  If  your 
local  dealers  cannot  supply  you,  please 
write  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  401, 
21  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Insist  on  Genuine  CEL-O-GLASS 

Make  sure  you  get  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS. 
For  your  protection,  the  name  is  branded  on 
the  selvage  of  every  roll.  Over  an  8-year 
period,  CEL-O-GLASS  has  gone  through  con¬ 
tinuous,  steady  improvement  from  year  to 
year.  Agricultural  experiment  stations  from 
coast  to  coast,  plus  over  a  million  installations 
by  farmers  and  poultry  raisers,  provide  the 
practical  background  for  this  never-ceasing 
improvement.  And  scientific  tests  in  the 
CEL-O-GLASS  laboratories  are  another  rea¬ 
son  for  this  constant,  year-to-year  improve¬ 
ment.  Only  by  these  means  it  is  possible  to 
offer,  with  an  absolute  guarantee  of  increased 
efficiency,  the  new,  improved  CEL-O-GLASS. 


CEtO-GLASS  0k 

REG  US  RAT  OFF  US  PATENT  1.500.287  .  £)  V* 

yn 


LOWEST  PRICES  SINCE  1924 


INSIST  ON  GENUINE  CEL-O-GLASS 


BRANDED  FOR  YOU R  PROTECTION 


Tune  in  on  the  Sunshine 
Counsellor  .  .  .  Poultry 
Market  Reports  —  Sunshine  Health 
Talks.  Every  Friday  at  12:30  noon, 
your  time,  Stations  KYW,  WCAU, 
KPO,  KWK,  WREN,  KFAB,  KOA, 
WOC,  WHO,  WOW,  WDAF.  At  12:45 
p.  m.  Station  KSTP.  At  1:30  p.  m. 
Stations  KDKA,  WLW,  WJR. 

COAST-TO-COAST  BROADCAST 


You  may  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  new,  improved  CEL-O-GLASS  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s.  Shipments  of  the  new  CEL-O-GLASS  began  early  in  the  Spring  of  1930. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Complaint  has  been  issued  agaiust 
Howard  B.  Drollinger  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.!  Drollinger  adver¬ 
tised  and  sold  an  alleged  electro-magnetic 
device  known  as  the  Ionizer.  This  has 
been  sold  under  the  name  of  “Life  Saver” 
in  California  and  Chicago  and  in  Cleve¬ 
land  Avas  sold  under  the  name  of  “Ion-i- 
zer.”  It  was  sold  in  New  York  also  under 
the  same  name.  The  device  consists  of 
coil  of  wire  covered  with  cloth  or  rubber, 
and,  when  attached  to  electric  current, 
is  claimed,  by  Mr.  Drollinger,  to  create 
a  magnetic  field  and  thus  has  curative 
and  therapeutic  value  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  and  ailments  of  the  human 
body.  The  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  had  previously  issued  an  exhaustive 
report  on  the  subject.  It  develops  that 
Dr.  S.  C.  Drollinger  died  in  1927.  The 
device  is  not  a  scientific  invention  nor 
a  new  or  wonderful  invention.  It  will 
not  cure,  nor  is  it  a  proper  treatment 
for  diseases  or  afflictions.  It  cannot  trans¬ 
mit  energy  nor  remedial  force  to  the 
human  body  in  such  an  amount  as  to 
have  any  therapeutical  value  or  effect. 
Twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Sanche  was  ad¬ 
vertising  the  Oxydonor  which  was  a  simi¬ 
lar  device  and  equally  as  ineffective. 


embossed  seal  allowing  them  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  State,  so  warn  your  readers 
of  similar  schemes.  MBS.  c.  R.  W. 

Massachusetts. 

Correct  information  is  often  hard  to 
get  and  few  understand  how  helpless 
many  country  people  are  in  the  face  of 
a  colorful  seal  on  a  fancy  certificate.  We 
have  information  gathered  at  the  cost 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  during  the 
past  51  years.  Some  of  it  is  now  useless, 
as  fakes  and  swindles  die  young,  but  take 
heavy  toll  while  on  the  road.  AA'e  are 
often  asked  if  we  do  not  become  peeved 
with  people  who  continue  to  make  im¬ 
provident  use  of  their  money.  AA’e  do 
not,  because  we  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  correct  information  and  Iioav  much 
it  costs.  But  it  gives  us  a  thrill  of  joy 
every  time  we  learn  that  the  wrork  has 
saved  a  hard-earned  dollar  for  one  of 
our  friends. 

Is  the  Irving- A’ance  Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada,  advertisement  enclosed, 
a  reliable  company?  They  want  my 
daughter  to  send  them  $40,  and  they  will 
do  the  rest.  T.  c.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

This  is  a  work-at-liome  proposition. 
The  advertisement  claims  $15  to  $50 
weekly  can  be  earned  at  home  oil  paint¬ 
ing  photographs.  It  gives  no  hint  of  the 
$40  to  be  sent  them  first.  The  promise 
is  too  good  and  the  money  prospect  too 
easy.  We  assume  the  company  has  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  for  $40.  But  we  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  take  the  risk  of  send¬ 
ing  $40  to  Canada  any  more  than  they 
should  send  you  their  product  on  trust. 
AA’e  advise  the  daughter  to  hold  on  tc^  her 
$40. 


In  recent  weeks  numerous  requests 
have  been  received  inquiring  about  the 
standing  of  various  “investment  trusts” 
which  sell  shares  to  the  public.  The 
growth  of  this  form  of  trust  accounts  for 
the  active  attempts  to  sell  the  shares, 
and  the  activity  of  selling  agents  accounts 
for  the  inquiries  to  us.  Three  years  ago 
there  were,  according  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  Attorney  General’s  office,  102  of 
these  concerns  functioning  in  the  Stale 
of  New  York  with  resources  of  $600,000,- 
000,  but  now  we  have  220,  with  resources 
of  $4,500,000,000.  The  plan  is  to  create 
a  pool  which  buys  up  and  deals  in  a  di¬ 
versified  number  of  stocks.  The  sum  total 
is  represented  in  shares  and  these  shares 
are  sold  to  the  public.  The  stocks  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  bank.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  expense,  and  the  proceeds 
go  to  the  shareholder.  The  theory  is  that 
this  diversified  holding  of  stocks  is  safer 
for  the  investor  than  the  limited  number 
of  stocks  that  one  small  investor  can 
buy,  and  that  the  experts  managing  the 
trusts  are  better  qualified  to  make  selec¬ 
tions,  and  buy  and  sell  from  time  to  time 
than  a  single  investor.  There  is  some 
justification  for  this  claim.  On  the  other 
hand  men  must  practice  before  they  be¬ 
come  experts.  On  this  plan  they  acquire 
their  practice  in  the  handling  of  other 
people’s  money,  and  the  people  who 
earned  the  money  learn  nothing  from  the 
use  of  it.  As  now  conducted  the  money 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  The 
owners  of  it  have  nothing  to  say  as  to 
the  securities  to  be  bought.  They  do  not 
know  what  is  in  the  pool.  They  have  no 
way  of  finding  out.  They  put  all  their 
trust  in  the  management  of  the  pool.  If 
it  is  well  managed  and  successful  they 
get  a  fair  return.  If  otherwise  they  lose. 
Some  of  these  trusts  have  succeeded. 
Some  have  barely  made  ends  meet.  Some 
have  failed.  Just  now  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  reports  that  Charles  Ar.  Bob,  and 
Frederick  C.  Russell,  who  organized  the 
Metal  and  Mining  Shares,  Inc.,  are  un¬ 
der  indictment  on  a  charge  of  grand 
larceny.  Through  a  dummy  corporation 
$6,000,000  of  reported  gilt-edge  securities 
disappeared  and  in  place  of  them  nothing 
was  found  but  bonds  of  a  corporation 
which  had  no  assets.  The  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  insists  that  these  trusts  should  be 
put  under  State  regulation,  and  they 
should  be  required  to  make  quarterly  re¬ 
ports  of  their  exact  holdings  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  people  who  furnish  the 
money.  The  reports  should  be  checked 
and  verified.  Even  then  there  will  be 
risk  enough  in  the  occasional  breach  of 
trust  that  no  law  has  yet  fully  prevented. 

I  wish  I  had  known  of  your  paper 
three  or  four  years  ago,  when  I  bought 
stamps  from  a  furniture  firm  in  Boston. 
There  were  a  good  many  in  Natick  who 
go  stuck  for  around  $15  to  $20  each.  But 
how  were  we  to  know?  The  firm  had  an 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the  In¬ 
ternational  Realty  Co..  S04  Ford  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  643  Pelissier  St., 
AA’indsor,  Ontario  ;  Ira  L.  Graham,  man¬ 
ager?  I  answered  an  advertisement 
in  a  paper :  “AA^anted  —  A  farm.” 
etc.,  and  signed  S04  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  AVhen  the  reply  came  it  was  this 
company  wanting  to  list  farms  with  500 
realtors  at  “half-price  for  15  days,” 
which  was  $5  to  cover  advertising, 
stamps,  etc.  I  paid  no  attention,  as  I  am 
one  of  nine  heirs  trying  to  sell  our  farm. 
Now  they  have  extended  time  15  days 
at  same  rate.  Are  they  reliable? 

Ohio.  L.  R.  A. 

AA'e  have  never  known  anything  but 
disappointment  and  loss  of  money  to  fol¬ 
low  advance  fees  for  the  sale  of  farms. 
Sometimes  the  custom  has  developed  into 
deliberate  fraud,  the  agent  devoting  all  of 
his  efforts  to  getting  the  fee,  and  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  sell  the  farms.  It  is  time  enough 
to  pay  a  commission  when  the  sale  is 
completed  and  title  passed. 

May  a  mortgagee  about  to  renew  a 
mortgage  which  has  expired,  demand  in¬ 
terest  be  paid  twice  a  year,  and  no  in¬ 
stallments  to  be  paid  under  the  agree¬ 
ments?  Has  he  a  right  to  a  receipt  for 
our  taxes  to  show  a  bank  which  holds  a 
mortgage  on  his  home?  Y.  T. 

New  Jersey.  * 

Yes.  This  is  a  new  contract.  You 
may  pay  the  mortgage  in  full,  if  you  have 
the  money  and  desire  to  do  so,  or  to  de¬ 
mand  any  terms  you  desire  for  a  renewal 
of  the  mortgage.  He  has  the  same  privi¬ 
lege.  A  large  bank  may  take  installments 
on  a  mortgage  because  it  has  money  com¬ 
ing  in  all  the  time  and  the  installments 
go  right  into  another  loan  and  earn  in¬ 
terest.  But  an  individual  may  be  obliged 
to  hold  the  installments  for  considerable 
time  and  lose  the  income  on  it.  His  loan 
is  safer  if  interest  is  paid  every  six 
months,  and  his  income  is  better  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  mortgage  due  at  one  time. 
He  is  entitled  to  know  that  your  taxes 
are  paid,  because  taxes  are  a  lien  ahead 
of  the  mortgage.  The  bank  is  probably 
carrying  a  good-sized  mortgage  on  the 
house.  It  is  also  secured  by  his  bond, 
and  the  strength  of  the  bond  is  more  if 
your  taxes  are  paid,  because,  if  he  had 
to  foreclose,  the  taxes  would  have  to  be 
paid  as  an  addition  to  the  mortgage.  It 
is  no  harm  to  you  and  a  help  to  him  to 
show  the  tax  receipt  to  the  bank.  AAre 
advise  it. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  very  best  farm  pa¬ 
per  published.  It  gives  us  just  the  things 
we  farmers  want  to  know.  I  take  sev¬ 
eral  others,  but  The  R.  N.-Y.  takes  first 
place  in  our  home.  A.  T. 

New  York. 

In  these  days  of  high  romancing  and 
misleading  propaganda  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  men  making  a  business  of 
the  farm  appreciate  an  effort  to  give  them 
an  honest,  helpful  service.  It  is  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  continue  to  give  the  best  that 
is  in  us. 


The  Deaf  Speak 

Driving  out  Belmont  Avenue,  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  one 
sees  two  cottages  which  resemble  private 
residences,  but  which  really  are  the  Home 
for  the  Training  in  Speech  of  Deaf 
Children.  Here  also  may  be  seen  groups 
of  romping  children  ranging  in  age  from 
two  to  13  years,  rosy  with  health  and 
happiness,  in  spite  of  their  handicap, 
playing  the  same  games  that  hearing 
children  play,  talking  and  laughing  with 
each  other,  for  no  sign  language  of  any 
sort  is  ever  taught. 

This  Home  School  is  a  bright,  cheery 
place  with  its  many  sunny  windows  and 
wide  porches,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
avoid  the  formal  features  of  an  institu¬ 
tion. 

AA'e  learn  from  nature  that  our  differ¬ 
ent  organs  are  developed  by  use  and 
exercise,  and  that  disuse  impairs  them, 
which  shows  the  importance  of  training 
a^deaf  child  to  use  his  voice  and  speech 
organs  at  the  natural  age.  Normal  deaf 
children  as  a  class,  differ  at  birth  from 
normal  hearing  children,  as  a  class,  only 
in  lacking  one  physical  sense. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  admit 
children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
eight,  and  give  them  a  course  of  from 
six  to  eight  years  from  time  of  entrance, 
then  have  them  return  to  their  homes  and 
continue  their  education  in  public  schools 
with  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

AYhen  parents  discover  an  infant  to 
be  deaf,  they  should  continue  to  talk 
to  it,  just  as  to  a  hearing  baby ;  always 
directing  its  attention  to  the  face  of  the 
speaker.  A  deaf  baby  begins  to  babble 
just  like  a  hearing  baby;  not  from  imita¬ 
tion  of  course,  but  the  deaf  baby  has  the 
same  heredity  from  generations  back  of 
it,  to  talk,  as  the  hearing  baby.  The  natu¬ 
ral  and  therefore  the  most  favorable  age 
for  acquiring  articulate  speech  and  lan¬ 
guage  is  identical  with  that  of  hearing 
children.  They  can  learn  it  all  through 
their  eyes,  if  given  the  same  benefit  of 
the  great  amount  of  repetition  that  every 
hearing  child  receives  through  the  ear, 
in  infancy  and  early  childhood. 

Most  mothers  do  not  have  as  much 
time  to  devote  to  their  little  deaf  baby 
as  they  would  like,  and  so  this  Home 
School  was  established  at  2201  Belmont 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  about  40  years  ago, 
where  kind  and  sympathethic  teachers 
and  mothers-at-large  make  it  their  life 
work  to  teach  these  little  ones  avIio  have 
never  heard  their  mother’s  voice,  nor  a 
bird  sing,  nor  sweet  music  of  any  kind, 
but  they  are  as  happy  a  group  as  can 
be  found  anywhere. 

Teaching  speech  to  the  deaf  should  be 
an  educational  problem  of  interest  to  all, 
for  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  un¬ 
numbered  mothers  and  fathers.  Patient 
and  intelligent  co-operation  with  nature 
by  family,  friends  and  community,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  develop  speech  and 
speech-reading  in  every  intelligent  deaf 
child. 

Frequently  a  child  is  unable  to  keep 
up  with  his  class ;  he  is  accused  of  being 
lazy  and  inattentive,  when  a  visit  to  a 
physician  proves  that  his  apparent  inat¬ 
tention  is  due  to  defective  hearing. 

This  school  is  particularly  interested 
in  children  from  the  rural  districts,  who 
do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
special  speech  class  that  the  town  child 
has.  Or,  perhaps  the  distance  from  town 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  child  to  at¬ 
tend  a  special  day  school.  For  such 
children  as  these,  residential  schools  are 
maintained  where  little  folks  are  given 
the  special  training  they  must  have. 
Sometimes  parents  fear  they  will  be  criti¬ 
cized  for  sending  such  little  children  away 
to  school.  To  them  we  Avon  Id  like  to 
say,  that  by  so  doing,  they  are  only 
showing  their  great  love  for  them,  for 
it  is  the  brave  and  unselfish  parents  who 
are  Avilling  to  make  sacrifices  in  order 
that  these  handicapped  little  ones  may 
learn  to  become  useful  members  of  society. 

GRACE  A.  MC  CLELLAN. 


Good  R.  I.  Reds 

I  see  on  page  1332  that  20  eggs  daily 
for  100  pullets  is  good.  AYliat  Avould  you 
say  to  40  to  45  eggs  daily  from  58  R.  I. 
Reds,  April  hatched?  I  have  one  pen  of 
25  Reds,  and  have  got  as  high  as  23 
eggs  in  one  day.  I  am  feeding  dry  mash, 
scratch  and  a  little  buclvAvheat  in  the  lit¬ 
ter  in  the  morning,  Avith  green  feed  at  noon. 

Connecticut.  M.  c.  J. 


Dairy  Feed 

Be  sure  your  cattle  have  a 
balanced  ration — it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  keep 
them  strong  and  healthy— 
it  will  pay  you  to  mix 
R-K-D  and  Sweet  16  Dairy 
Feeds  with  your  Feed. 
Order  from  your  dealer 
today,  or  write  for  free 
booklet  containing  valu¬ 
able  information  for 
dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  54 

Brooks  Blag.,  Chicago 


'm 


•  Practical  in 
construction  — 
use  and 

economies  effected !  • 


Unadilla  unquestionably  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  practical  and 
economical  development  in  wood 
stave  silos.  Cures  and  keeps  silage 
perfectly.  Provides  greatest  safety 
and  convenience  in  use — the  door 
fasteners  form  a  permanent  safety 
ladder.  Hoops  adjusted  from  this 
ladder.  All  good,  practical  reasons 
why  more  Unadillas  are  sold  than 
any  two  other  makes. 

Write  for  catalogue— discount  for 
cash  and  early  orders. 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


Silo  owners  make  profits  every  year 
— but  especially  this  year,  when 
food  conservation  counts.  You  need 
no  longer  postpone  your  silo  in¬ 
vestment.  AA’rite  for  data  about 
our  ucav 

Price  ProSedion  Guarantee 

covering  loAvest  prices  for  years. 
Cash  or  time  payment.  Famous 
low-priced  “GLOBE”  AVood  Silos, 
Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos, 
Metal  or  Tile  Silos.  AA’rite  for  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Ask  for  money¬ 
saving  facts,  carload  savings,  win¬ 
ter  discounts.  AA’rite  today. 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp. 
Box  410.  Leroy,  N.  Y, 


Silos  ■  .  Stanchions  ^ 

Cutters  ■  .  Cribs  ■ 

Brooder  Houses  ■ 


Hog  Houses 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed— lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
366  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  “Hercules" — 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Write  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog— free. 

HERCULES  IVSFG.  CO. 
1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  iowa 


The  Beautiful  Christmas 
Hose 

When  late  witch  hazel  blooms  have 
vanished  from  -woodland  and  hedgerow, 
and  hardy  Chrysanthemums  have  with¬ 
drawn  their  sunshiny  blossoms  from  the 
garden,  one  plant  alone,  the  Christmas 
rose,  remains  to  delight  us  with  its  ever¬ 
green  beauty  of  foliage,  and  mass  of  waxy 
buds  and  fioxvers,  thus  reminding  us  that 
earth  3s  ever  young,  and  that  underneath 
the  snows  of  Winter,  Spring  flowers  are 
sleeping. 

This  rare  garden  favorite  is  really  not 
a  rose  at  all,  although  the  flower  resem¬ 
bles  in  form  the  bloom  of  the  wild  rose, 
which  has  five  petals  and  numerous  sta¬ 
mens,  but  there  the  resemblance  ceases. 
The  proper  name  of  the  Christmas  rose 
is  Helleborus  niger,  a  sub-Alpine  plant 
belonging  to  a  genus  of  coarse  herbs  com¬ 
prising  about  15  species,  natives  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia.  This  genus 
of  plants  (Helleborus)  is  included  in 
the  large  crowfoot,  or  Ranunculacese 
family,  and  claim  as  kinsfolk  the  butter¬ 
cup,  Anemone,  Trollius,  goldthread,  co¬ 
lumbine,  Delphinium,  baneberry,  and 
other  plants  more  or  less  well  known  to 
us. 

We  have  in  our  south  rockery  a  beau- 


Christmas  Rose  in  Bloom 

tiful  specimen  of  Christmas  rose  which 
has  a  spread  of  over  three  feet ;  height, 
12  inches.  There  are  now  as  we  approach 
the  Christmas  season,  60  buds  and  blos¬ 
soms,  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant  mass  of 
as  many  ample,  palmately  divided,  waxy- 
green  leaves  on  sturdy  stems  of  mottled 
red  and  green ;  both  leaves  and  blossoms 
are  radical  (proceeding  from  the  root). 

The  pink-tinted  buds  are  exquisite,  the 
flowers  are  large  and  showy,  measuring 
about  three  inches  across;  the  corolla  is 
formed  by  five  petal-like  sepals  of  waxy 
white,  sometimes  borrowing  a  tinge  of 
pink  from  the  Winter  sunset  sky,  and  in 
old  age  (for  they  persist  all  Winter), 
turning  a  delightful  shade  of  green,  blest 
prophecy  of  Spring !  There  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  stamens  to  each  flower, 
forming  with  the  pistils,  which  are  close¬ 
ly  packed  together  in  the  center  of  the 
flower,  a  heart  of  gold.  Although  the 
spreading  sepals  seem  to  take  the  place  of 
the  petals,  the  petals  themselves  are  not 
lacking,  for,  tucked  underneath  the  nu¬ 
merous  golden  anthers,  and  forming  a 
circle  just  within  the  corolla,  are  the 
tiny  yellowish-green  petals.  Mortal  eye 
may  miss  them,  but  the  bees  know  they 
are  there.  Late  in  the  Fall  and  in  early 
Spring  they  gather  the  honey  from  the 
delectable  nectar  offered  them  in  these 
tubular  petals,  like  fairy  goblets,  for  they 
measure  barely  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  pistils,  10  or  less  in  number, 
and  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  are  beautifully  formed;  the  lower 
part  is  a  receptacle  for  the  ovules  -which 
later  form  the  seeds.  The  seed  receptacles 
at  maturity  (in  the  Spring)  are  beaked 
all  curving  in  one  direction,  giving  the 
flower,  whose  sepals  still  persist,  a  pe¬ 
culiar,  piquant  appearance.  Within  these 
vessels  the  tiny  brown  seeds  are  snug¬ 
gled  ill  a  row,  like  peas  in  a  pod. 


It  is  said  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
raise  the  Christmas  rose  from  seed,  as  it 
is  propagated  almost  entirely  by  division 
(generally  in  late  Spring,  before  the  new 
leaves  are  put  forth),  but  if  one  could 
find  the  secret  of  raising  plants  from  seed, 
the  market  might  be  more  readily  sup¬ 
plied,  for  the  plant  is  quite  a  rarity  in 
gardens,  and  few  nurserymen  are  adver¬ 
tising  it. 

If  it  can  be  acquired,  it  will  be  found 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  may  be  used^in 
a  variety  of  ways.  It  is  effective  used  as 
a  low  hedge  or  border  along  walks  or 
drives,  in  a  sheltered  nook  by  the  house, 
in  the  rock  garden,  or  rockery.  It  should 
be  planted  in  good  rich  soil,  with  south¬ 
ern  or  eastern  exposure,  and  when  hap¬ 
pily  placed  will  bloom  from  November  to 
April.  Once  a  spot  is  found  to  its  liking 
it  should  not  be  moved,  for  it  does  not 
take  kindly  to  change. 

Our  experience  with  Helleborus  niger 
has  been  that  it  does  not  like  to  be  cov¬ 
ered,  but  prefers  to  face  the  storms  of 
Winter  as  they  come.  Nature  seems  to 
take  care  of  the  freezing  and  thawing  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  so  that  our  blos¬ 
soms  endure  through  the  Winter  and 
seed  in  the  Spring.  MBS.  F.  w.  P. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


Wanted— To  Buy 

Old  Envelopes  and  Stamps.  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  having  old  envelopes  mailed  before 
1880  will  receive  interesting  information  about 
their  easli  value  by  writing  R.  V7.  RICE,  3653 
Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston.  Ill. 


ua  HU  COLORED  WOOL  for  RUGS.  SI. IS  lb, 

W  n  wt  M  Knitting  Yanis  at  bargain.  Samples  Free. 

I  111111  H.  Bartlett,  Mfr.,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


Subscribers  ’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

! 

WANTED — Experienced  general  farm-hand,  sin¬ 
gle,  strong,  willing  worker;  no  smoking;  lo¬ 
cation.  South  Virginia;  give  full  description, 
age.  experience,  length  of  time  employment 
desired,  wages  expected  with  maintenance  and 
personal  habits.  ADVERTISER  110,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED  to  work  about  10  acres  swamp 
land  on  shares;  all  tools,  tractors,  horses, 
plows,  manure  furnished;  wonderful  market 
right  at  our  door.  S.  A.,  P.  0.  B.  276,  Tueka- 
hoe.  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  AS  GENERAL  houseworker,  country 
hotel  (Christian),  April  to  November:  state 
experience,  references  and  wages  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm;  must  be 
good  milker;  no  cigarettes  or  liquor.  EDWARD 
HEIDT,  It.  1,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


REGISTERED  NURSE  wishes  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  0435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARM,  country  estate  manager, 
available  for  re-engagement;  exceptional 
training  and  record ;  thoroughly  experienced  and 
proficient  in  the  various  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  construc¬ 
tion,  development,  organization  and  detailed  su¬ 
pervision  generally;  present  position  includes 
fifth  year  of  successful  operation;  the  premises 
may  he  inspected  and  employer  interviewed. 
MANAGER  OF  ALGONQUIN  MANOR,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md. 


ELDERLY  MAN  wants  work  on  farm,  chopping 
wood,  caretaker;  need  work.  EDWARD  1IOF- 
BAUER,  Gen.  Del.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  job  in  cow  barn,  fair  wages  with 
hoard,  room;  experienced.  HARVEY  WELLS, 
Woodstock  Valley,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  position  on  farm  by  the  month 
or  on  poultry  plant,  no  milking;  experienced; 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  FRANK  SWAIN, 
Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  GENERAL  caretaker  and  handy¬ 
man  (middle-aged),  country  hotel.  (Christian), 
April  to  November;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  AGE  25,  single,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  dairyman  or  poultryman; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  100,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGEI)  farmer,  caretaker,  woodsman, 
general  fanning,  wants  position:  trusty, 
sober,  best  references.  ADVERTISER  108, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  man,  20,  wants  position;  ex¬ 
perienced  livestock,  teamster,  tools  and  good 
calf  raiser;  no  booze  or  tobacco:  state  wages; 
best  reference.  ADVERTISER  107,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  wants  position 
March  1,  AVestern  New  Y’ork  preferred;  mar¬ 
ried,  age  37,  experienced  dairy,  fruit,  poultry, 
general  farm  crops  and  use  of  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  AD\7ERTISEIt  106,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC,  young  Gorman,  ex¬ 
cellent  driver,  farm  help.  RICHARD  AVEI- 
NEYER,  203  AY.  107tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


ORCIIARDIST  DESIRES  position  as  working 
manager;  unusually  wide  experience  in  sev¬ 
eral  States  over  a  period  of  14  years;  can  main¬ 
tain  a  good  orchard  in  profitable  condition  or 
renovate  a  neglected  one;  especially  interested 
in  marketing,  and  has  had  successful  experience 
in  sales  at  the  orchard;  interest  in  fruit  growing 
largely  responsible  for  desire  to  obtain  better 
position;  can  furnish  good  recommendations  from 
leaders  in  the  profession.  ADA'ERTISER  104, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  American,  middle- 
aged,  as  poultry,  handy  or  caretaker;  sober 
and  reliable;  a  good  worker;  about  February  10; 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  ADArERTISER  103, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  EXPERT  with  poultry,  etc.,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  private  estate  where  a  man 
who  takes  pride  in  superior  results  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated,  or  on  large  plant  where  I  can  bring 
my  own  help;  references.  ADVERTISER  102, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  man  wishes  position 
working  foreman  or  superintendent  farm  or 
estate;  Protestant,  American,  temperate,  life 
experience  all  branches  farm  or  estate;  result 
getter,  references.  BOX  575,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  seven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  hatching,  brooding,  laying  flock  manage¬ 
ment;  two  years  twelve  thousand  layer  plant; 
eastern  location  preferred:  references.  DINS- 
MORE  FINLAY,  It.  1,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE.  40,  citizen;  worked  seven 
years  on  fruit  and  chicken  farm;  fine  experi¬ 
ence.  good  reference,  willing  worker;  wants  job. 
ADA'ERTISER  116,  care  Rural  New-Y7orker. 


MARRIED  DAIRYMAN,  good  milker,  wants 
position.  ADA’ERTISER  115,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AA'ANTED,  private  estate:  under¬ 
stands  all  machinery.  New  York  and  Jersey 
license,  strictly  sober,  29,  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULT  It  A’ MAN,  SINGLE,  20  years’  experience 
in  incubation,  brooding,  etc.;  best  reference. 
ADA'ERTISER  127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKERS,  HOLLANDERS,  young,  married, 
three  children;  general  handy  in  gardening, 
chickens,  painting,  can  butcher  and  dress,  make 
sausage;  wife  line  cook  and  very  clean;  no  bad- 
habits  and  fine  references;  have  own  furniture. 
ADA'ERTISER  124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT-MANAGER,  private  estate; 

an  efficient,  aggressive,  hard-hitting  execu¬ 
tive;  20  years’  agricultural  and  commercial  ex¬ 
perience;  years  of  training  in  this  work;  now 
in  Mid-AVest;  write  in  detail;  present  employer 
was  consulted  before  placing  this  advertisement. 
ADA’ERTISER  123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VEGETABLE  GROAA’ER.  married,  open  for  posi¬ 
tion;  25  years’  experience  growing  in  field, 
hot-beds  and  greenhouses.  H.  B.  SLADE,  6  St. 
David’s  Ave.,  AVayne,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN.  experienced  dry-hand  milker  and 
dairyman  wants  job.  ADVERTISER  121,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  MANAGER  of  farm  or  estate, 
April  1;  expert  with  farm  crops  and  dairy; 
unlimited  amount  of  references;  age  30.  E.  G. 
MILLIMAN,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AVANTEI) — Farm  manager,  experi¬ 
enced,  married,  development,  maintenance 
finest  estate,  breeding  and  showing  of  horses 
a  specialty.  ADA’ERTISER  119,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GAME  PROTECTOR,  guide,  patrolman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc."*] 

WANTED  to  buy  farm;  send  full  details  to 
MARTIN  L.  O’HARA,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  152  ACRES,  two  sets  of  buildings,  large 
sugar  bush,  running  water,  State  road,  elec¬ 
tricity  available.  Buffalo  and  other  city  markets 
near;  $500  cash,  balance  on  long  term  pay¬ 
ments.  JOHN  A.  DAVIES,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT — Poultry  farm  or  combined 
with  dairy  or  fruit;  hard  road,  electricity, 
running  water,  good  house  and  buildings,  level, 
well  drained,  tillable  land  and  good  market  es¬ 
sential;  will  buy  stock  if  desired.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  Southern  New  Jersey, 
with  or  suitable  for  gasoline  station,  main 
highway;  write  full  description,  income,  lowest 
cash  price.  ADA'ERTISER  113,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


20-COAA'  DAIRY  farm,  with  or  without  stock; 

small  down  payment.  BOX  261,  Middleburg, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cheap  acreage  for  Summer  camp; 

prefer  heavy  timber,  within  one  hundred  miles 
or  so  of  New  York  City;  sightly  location;  cash; 
photos  or  literature  will  not  be  returned;  full 
details;  Pennsylvania,  New  York  or  North  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADA’ERTISER  94S0,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  old  greenhouse  with  land, 
on  State  road  preferred.  AVrite,  H.  ADAM, 
S  Ellis  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Alass. 


FOR  SALE — Established  garage  and  roadstand 
business;  10-room  house  for  tourist  accom¬ 
modations;  on  main  highway  No.  9,  Albany 
Post  Road;  Columbia  County.  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  105,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.. 


FOR  SALE — 125-acre  New  York  State  farm, 
nice  set  buildings  fully  equipped,  150  miles 
New  York  City;  25  head  stock;  low  price,  small 
cash  payment.  ADA'ERTISER  101,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A'illage  dairy-poultry  farms,  10  and 
50  acres;  two  fine  houses,  everything  modern. 
ADA'ERTISER  9457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 96-acre  poultry  farm,  sacrificed. 
MRS.  CALMESE  BLY,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Dairy  farm  of  348  acres, 
250  acres  of  which  are  tillable  with  tractor, 
located  1  mile  south  of  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  6 
miles  west  of  Earlville,  in  Madison  County;  1 
mile  from  church,  railroad  station,  school  and 
milk  plant;  has  been  worked  till  December  1 
this  year;  this  is  purely  a  dairy  farm  with  a 
large  barn,  tool  shed,  milk  house  and  residence; 
can  give  clear  title  and  immediate  possession  at 
attractive  price;  for  particulars  write  AV.  J. 
PECKIIAM,  AVarsaw,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  50  acres  or  more,  New 
York  or  Connecticut  preferred,  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock  and  equipment;  give  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  117,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  NEAV  ENGLAND  homestead,  good  build¬ 
ings  in  good  repair,  hard  road,  one  mile  from 
good  market,  water  piped  to  house  and  barn; 
plenty  of  fruit  and  berries;  lot  of  old  furniture. 
C.  C.  MARKHAM,  Guilford,  Conn. 


EXCHANGE  2-STORY  frame  building  with  gen¬ 
eral  store.  Garfield,  N.  .J.,  for  good  farm, 
with  or  without  stock,  in  good  condition.  S. 
MILETICII,  I’.  O.  Box  67,  Hoppersville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 178-acre  dairv  farm  with  or  wil li¬ 
mit  equipment.  AV.  T.  DIVEN,  232  49th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT,  or  shares,  near  Saratoga,  equipped 
dairy,  truck  farm:  only  men  with  sufficient 
finances.  ADA’ERTISER  125,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEAV  JERSEY  poultry  farm,  18  acres,  rich 
sandy  loam,  capacity  1,400  layers;  stocked 
with  fancy  Leghorns  of  proven  official  records; 
hatchery  6,500  eggs;  large  dwelling  house  with 
all  modern  improvements;  50  miles  from  New 
York;  bargain  to  one  looking  for  convenient 
location:  $8,500  cash,  balance  mortgage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  122,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  (no  children),  wanted:  with 
cash  for  cattle;  wishing  to  start  for  them¬ 
selves:  state  age.  experience,  when  disengaged. 
ADVERTISER  120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Commuter’s  home  and  chicken  farm, 
seven  rooms,  one  acre,  large  coop  and  new 
brooder  house  for  1.S00  chickens.  ADVERTISER 
118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LEASE  —  Unusual  opportunity  to  lease  a 
small  dairy  and  stock  farm  having  a  large  in¬ 
come;  two  miles  from  city  70,000  population; 
liigh-class  retail  route;  possession  in  May:  prov¬ 
en  ability  required.  Address  MOORLAND 
FARM,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jamison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ONIONS  (SPANISH),  beets  (table),  carrots,  po¬ 
tatoes,  cabbage  (domestic),*  $2  per  100  lbs., 
sacked.  PATTINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y. 


NEAV  CROP  peanuts,  field  stock,  cheapest  way 
to  buy  direct  from  farm,  little  waste;  20  lbs., 
$2.25;  40  lbs..  $3;  75  lbs.,  $5;  500  lbs..  $27.50; 
J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY — Quality,  purity,  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed;  CO  lbs.  best  clover,  $5.40;  30  lbs..  $3; 
60  lbs.  buckwheat.  $4.80:  amber  clover,  $4.80; 
not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  white  comb,  $1.75, 
postpaid.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS,  5  CENTS  per  pound:  half  bushel 
.  dl  Pounds),  prepaid,  $1.25;  field  stock;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  J.  AV.  McLEOD,  Row¬ 
land,  N.  C. 


PURE  A’ERMONT  maple  sugar,  candv.  syrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER  ESTATE, 
Weston,  A’t. 


HONEY — Our  finest  white  clover,  00-lb.  can, 
$5.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit  and  tan¬ 
gerines;  sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full  stand- 
flrd  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect:  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 


“DEPEAA"S  HONEA’”  —  AA’hite  clover,  60  lbs., 
$5.50;  120.  $10,  here.  LAA’ERN  I1EPEAV,  Rt. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Six 
AVILLIAM 
N.  J. 


pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
II.  TARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


CLOA’ER  HONEY,  10  lbs., 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone 
free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON, 


$1.85;  buckwheat, 
;  sample  and  list 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4,000-egg  AA’islibone  incubator,  eom- 
plete  with  automatic  egg  turner  and  coal-burn- 
ing  heater.  ADRIAN  DeNEEF,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


PECANS— Large  paper-shell,  extra  nice,  50c 

pound  postpaid.  L.  H.  CASE,  Box  638, 
Southington,  Conn. 


WA.MEll — Small  garden  tractor;  state  condi- 
t’on-  Price  and  equipment.  J.  G.  RICHARD¬ 
SON,  R.  D.  3,  Box  19,  Salisbury,  Md. 


USED  NEAVTOAVN  incubators,  1.S0O  to  12,000, 
,"’rite  for  Price  on  size  yon  need. 
JUSTA  POLLTRY'  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BUCKEYE  incubator,  No.  33;  A-l 

condition,  automatic,  capacity  9,216,  oil  or 
gas:  no  reasonable  offer  refused.  JAMES 
COYLE,  Driftwood,  Pa. 


JUMBO  PEANUTS — New  crop,  field  stock,  100 
lbs.,  $6;  hand  picked,  100,  $8;  shelled,  15c  per 
lb.,  f.o.b.  Franklin.  R.  J.  COUNCILL,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Va. 


COMP,  HONEY,  Fall  flower,  $3.25  case;  clover, 
$4.50  case,  here,  packed  for  express  shipment" 
-.1  lbs.  net:  Fall  flower  extracted.  12-lb.  can, 
$1.(5,  delivered  third  zone.  I.  STRING1I  AM 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  AA  ALNUT  and  sliellbark  kernels  95c 
per  lb.,  delivered.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


GOLDENROD  HONEY’,  preferred  by 
pail,  $1.20,  postpaid.  LYMAN 
It.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


some,  5-lb. 
APIARIES, 


1  vtt  SALE — Used  bushel  and  celery  crate  ma- 
chinery,  perfect  condition,  consisting  of  a 

Lansing  bolting  table  with  40-in.  saw,  Crescent 
swing  cut-off  saw  frame,  1  sliding  cut-off  table. 

2  Davis  steel  frame  power-feed  slitting  tables, 
large  Champion  blower,  saws,  belts,  pullevs 
shafting.  GANZ  BROS.,  Lock  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

CHESTNUT  LUMBER  and  posts,  car  each* 

lumber  mostly  1  inch,  35c  per  M. ;  posts,  six 
feet,  10c:  nine  feet,  sawed,  35c  each;  f.o.b.  here 
W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


VERY  FINE  white  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1, 

postpaid  third  zone;  one  60-lb.  can  $5  70- 
two  cans,  $11,  here.  NOAII  BORDNER,  Hol- 
gate,  Ohio. 


AVANTED — Buffalo  electric  incubator  No.  7. 

good  condition,  reasonable  for  cash.  LESTER 
BARTLES,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


HONEY,  NEAV  crop  clover,  5  lbs,,  $1;  10  lbs 
$1.85,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $6.60.  here- 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 
N,  Y. 


postpaid,  clover,  one  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90; 
4  pails,  $3.50;  amber  or  buckwheat,  15  cts.  per 
pail  less;  low  price  for  CO-lb.  can.  AA’rite. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY- — 00-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $(i; 

buckwheat-basswood  mixed,  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail 
within  third  zone.  $1.75:  buckwheat,  $1.60:  30 
lbs.,  $4.25;  buckwheat,  $3.75.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y’. 


HONEY’.  FANCY'  clover.  60-lb.  can.  $5.20:  25-lb. 
pail.  $3.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y\ 


„e _ „„ _  Something  New 

Doing  such  a  tremendous  volume  of  business  in  Poultry  Houses  and  Poultry 
Equipment,  it  is  only  natural  that  Jamesway  Engineers  are  always  in  the  lead 
with  NEW  and  BETTER  products  for  poultry  raisers.  In  this  New  Jamesway 
Round  Brooder  House  they  have  literally  “capped  the  climax,”  because  it  is  so 
far  superior  to  anything  of  its  kind — and  EMBODIES  so  completely  so  many  NEW 
and  valuable  advantages,  it  stands  out  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others. 

Just  to  give  you  some  actual  PROOF  of  the  outstanding  superiority  of  this  wonderful  New  Brooder 
Plouse,  during  the  zero  weather  in  1927  (we  have  had  several  out  for  three  years  in  the  hands  of  poultry 
raisers  for  testing)  with  the  thermometer  at  8°  below  zero  a  temperature  of  83°  was  maintained  under  the 
hover,  and  70°  in  the  house  itself.  Here  is  positive  proof  that  this  new  brooder  house  is  a  revelation  in 
brooder  house  construction,  and  WHY  it  is  so  outstandingly  more  efficient  and  better. 

400%  More  Sunshine  on  Floor 


Remodel,  Ventilate,  Heat  or  Equip 
Your  Poultry  House 

Until  you  send  for  our  Special  Poultry  House  Catalog. 
Check  coupon  below,  fill  it  out  and  mail  to  office  nearest 
you.  It  contains  the  most  practical  and  helpful  information 
on  this  subject  that  is  obtainable.  Jamesway  engineers  have 
solved  many  problems  for  you.  Why  not  have  the  benefit  of 
this  valuable  knowledge  and  experience.  This  book  is  free — 
just  mail  the  Coupon — NOW. 


Here  again,  this  wonderful  house  steps  out  in  the  lead  with  a  feature  so 
vital  to  success  in  raising  baby  chicks,  that  in  itself  alone,  makes  it  preferable. 
It  gives  you  400%  more  sunshine  on  the  floor.  It  has  a  Special  Half  Screen 
Door  which  permits  the  main  door  to  be  opened  on  warm  days  and  still 
more  sunshine  added. 

.  Metal  Window  Sash  With  Transoms 

It  has  4  big  six-light  Metal  framed  Windows  with  Transom  Ventilating 
Tops,  adjustable  to  throw  the  incoming  air  up  or  down.  House  being  round 
there  are  no  cold  corners  causing  the  chicks  to  pile  up  and  smother. 

Complete  “Built-in”  Ventilating  System 

Here  is  a  Special  Feature  not  found  in  ordinary  brooder  houses.  Proper 
ventilation  is  a  vital  essential  in  any  poultry  building,  and  Jamesway  has 
always  been  “the  last  word”  in  ventilating  systems  for  farm  and  poultry 
buildings.  Baby  chicks  need  an  abundance  of  FRESH  AIR,  -but  it  must  be 
warm  and  free  from  drafts.  This  brooder  house  has  a  complete  “BUILT-IN” 
ventilating  system.  Fresh  air  comes  in  at  the  roof  line;  is  warmed  and  spreads 
out  creating  a  gentle  circulation,  forcing  the  foul  air  up  and  out  of  the 
ventilator  at  top  of  roof. 

Built  of  Jamesway  Insulating  Board 

The  side  walls  and  roof  are  made  of  very  thick  Jamesway  Insulating  Board, 
a  better  “cold-resisting”  and  “heat-retaining”  material  which  has  been 
made  wind,  snow,  sleet  and  rain-proof.  This  SAVES  fuel  cost  and  chick 
losses.  It  is  SNUG-TIGHT  ALL  OVER.  All  joints  are  sealed  and  reinforced 
with  Metal  Battens  held  tightly  by  screws. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  6409 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jamesway  Ltd.,  Weston,  Ontario,  Can. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  Special  Folder  on  your  New 
Jamesway  Round  Brooder  House.  Also  send  me  your  Special 
Poultry  House  Book. 

□  Check  this  square  if  you  wish  Poultry  House  Book,  too. 


Name. 


P.O. 


Mail  Coupon  for  FREE  Folder 

Don’t  buy  or  plan  to  build  a  Brooder  house  until  you  get  our  Free 
Folder  showing  both  inside  and  outside  views  of  this  remarkable 
house  and  giving  full  detailed  description  and  NEW  LOW  PRICE. 
Easily  moved  from  place  to  place,  giving  your  chicks  new  ground  each 
season.  Fill  out  and  mail  Coupon — NOW. 

JAMES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Dept.  6409 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Jamesway  Ltd.,  Weston,  Ontario,  Canada 
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R.F.D . State. 


Special  Features: 

Side  Walls  and  Roof  are  made  of  thick 
Jamesway  Insulating  Board,  a  new  cold- 
resisting,  heat-retaining  material  which 
has  been  treated  making  it  wind,  rain, 
snow  and  sleet-proof.  SAVES  fuel  — 
SAVES  chicks. 

2  Metal  W indows  with  ventilating  T ransom 
tops,  adjustable,  inside  locking  device. 
Four  big  windows,  6  lights  10x14  in.  each. 
Lots  of  light  and  sunshine  to  make  your 
chicks  grow  healthier. 

3400%  More  Sunshine  on  the  floor.  This 
means  faster  growing,  sturdier  chicks, 
less  losses  and  more  profits.  A  real  out¬ 
standing  advantage  not  found  in  ordinary 
brooder  house. 

4  Built-in  Ventilating  System.  Not  an  or¬ 
dinary,  improvised  make-shift,  but  a  real 
Jamesway  ventilating  system  that  works, 
especially  designed  for  this  particular 
house.  It  is  another  exclusive  feature 
found  only  in  this  brooder  house. 

5  Half  Screen  Door.  A  special,  extra  half 
screened  door  is  supplied,  which  permits 
opening  main  door  on  warm  days  for 
additional  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Not 
found  on  other  houses. 

6  Sealed  Joints.  All  joints  are  sealed  with 
Metal  Strips  screwed  tight  to  side  walls 
making  the  inside  snug  and  easy  to  heat, 
saving  fuel  costs. 

7  No  Cold  Corners  nor  drafty  spots.  The 
Insulated  walls  and  roof  keep  the  heat  in 
the  cold  out.  House  being  round  and  tight¬ 
ly  built  there  are  no  drafts  or  cold  spots. 

8  Sturdy  Construction.  Every  part  of  this 
house  is  built  of  high-grade  materials  of 
unusual  sturdiness  and  strength.  Roof  is 
carried  on  27  rafters  supported  by  a 
strong,  round  wall  frame. 

Smoke  Stack  is  built  into  roof  Ventilator 
which  has  a  split  damper  and  will  take  a 
4  or  5  inch  stove  pipe, 
i  Floor.  You  can  have  this  house  without 
floor  or  with  single  or  double  floor.  You 
can  put  in  a  concrete  or  dirt  floor  to  suit 
yourself.  Whichever  type  you  use  you’ll 
find  this  house  gives  genuine  satisfaction. 

nSoon  Saves  Its  Cost.  That  is  the  nice  part 
about  this  wonderful  New  Jamesway 
Round  Brooder  House.  It  SAVES  in  so 
many  ways — it  gives  so  much  better  re¬ 
sults  and  service  that  it  soon  pays  for  itself. 
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Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  2.  1879.  at  tho  Tost 
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The  Optimist  Makes  His  Annual  Report 


INTER  seems  to  have  settled  down 
on  the  Optimist's  farm  again.  For 
the  second  time  within  a  week  a 
cold  wave  has  sent  the  temperature 
down  uncomfortably  near  zero.  The 
fields  are  covered  with  a  light  snow, 
hut  under  that  is  rather  dry  ground.  I  know  there 
are  farmers  who  would  have  preferred  a  soaking 
rain  to  a  snowfall.  There  are  empty  wells  and  dry 
brooks,  and  how  will  they  be  filled  if  Winter  comes 
to  stay  with  such  severity?  There  would  be  more 
empty  cisterns,  too,  but  for  a  moderate  thunder 
shower  November  17.  That  shower  gave  me  the 
only  chance  I  have  had  to  plow  this  Autumn,  and 
It.  was  not  easy  plowing  at  that.  Only  one  other 
farmer  on  our  street  has  any  plowing  done,  and  he 
made  haste  to  turn  over  some  buckwheat  stubble 
after  our  first  snowstorm  of  October  25  had  melted 
and  soaked  in. 


Thanksgiving  Day  has  come  and  gone.  As  usual 
I  found  plenty  of  reasons  to  be  thankful.  We  have 
had  tastes  of  both  flood  and  drought  during  the 
Summer,  but  no  crop  failures.  Heat  and  moisture 
have  been  equal  to  our  needs  during  most  of  the 
season.  The  warm  dry  weather  of  April  encouraged 
early  sowing  of  oats,  barley  and  canning  peas,  with 
resulting  good  yield.  It  was  the  best,  oat  and  barley 
rop  in  five  years,  and  the  fourth  good  pea  crop 
n  five  years.  Corn  that  was  planted  early  in  May 
did  not  get  so  badly  hurt  by  August  drought  as  that 
planted  later.  The  dry  hot  days  arrived  when  our 
corn  was  in  tassel.  It  made  nubbins  of  many  of  the 
cars,  but  I  notice  that  the  kernels  are  heavy  and 
the  fodder  is  very  good  roughage.  This  region  had 
heavy  showers  at  the  middle  of  June  which  benefited 
Ihe  hay  crop.  Alfalfa  made  three  cuttings  in  spite 
of  dry  weather  in  August  and  September.  Hay  is 
the  one  crop  that  brings  a  better  price  now  than  it 
did  a  year  ago.  We  took  good  care  of  all  that  grew 
Ihis  year,  and  I  never  saw  it  look  prettier  when 
pressed.  I  sowed  my  bushel  of  northern-grown  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  on  the  pea  field,  and  it  made  the  usual 
good  stand  after  early  peas,  but  the  late  peas  were 
so  rank  and  slow  to  mature  that  I  thought  the  Al¬ 
falfa  nearly  ruined.  In  September  so  much  of  it 
was  growing  that  I  think  it  will  be  worth  mowing 
next  year.  However,  I  am  convinced  that  Hors  ford 
peas  are  not  suitable  as  a  nurse  for  Alfalfa  seedlings. 

Our  bean  crop  had  an  adverse  start  due  to  the 
heavy  June  showers  a  week  after  planting.  Where 
the  soil  was  slightly  clayey  some  of  the  seedlings 
did  not  come  through.  It  was  two  weeks  before  cul¬ 
tivation  could  begin,  and  then  I  felt  obliged  to  give 
up  the  poorest  side  of  the  bean  field  and  replant  to 
buckwheat  on  July  12.  The  beans  we  cultivated  and 
fought  tlie  weeds  to  save,  clearly  showed  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  that  heavy  hay  crop  plowed  under  last 
Fall  and  Spring.  Harvest  weather  was  favorable  in 
September  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  Otenashi 
beans  growing  and  blooming  again  after  seeming 
to  ripen  evenly.  This  seemed  to  be  due  to  a  light 
shower  a  few  days  before  we  began  cutting  them. 
I  have  been  waiting  for  the  bean  thrasher  to  get 


The  “ Double-barreled ”  Well  in  Use.  Fig.  35 


around  before  snowdrifts  get  deep,  and  hoping  the 
market  will  show  a  little  more  animation  before  the 
snows  are  all  melted  again.  A  telephone  call  this 

<  veiling  says  the  thrasher  will  be  here  tomorrow, 
and  one  of  our  farm  papers  says  the  cold  weather 
ought  to  make  the  bean  market  improve. 

I  regard  buckwheat  as  a  catch  crop,  but  some  of 
my  neighbors  take  it  more  seriously.  They  have 
had  a  good  season  as  to  yield,  and  I  was  fortunate 

<  nough  to  harvest  the  late  sowing  I  made  on  July 
26  in  the  new  orchard.  That  was  because  killing 
frost  was  delayed  until  October  20.  All  buckwheat 
that  blossomed  after  the  August  drought  let  up  was 
well  filled  with  seed.  I  thrashed  mine  for  chicken 


feed  to  help  out  the  short  yield  of  corn.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  reported  surprisingly  good  yields  of  buckwheat. 
The  grain  buyers  got  the  biggest  surprise.  Before 
buckwheat  was  thrashed  they  offered  $2  per  ewt.  or 
even  more.  A  few  farmers  sold  their  crops  and 
profited.  A  few  determined  to  hold  their  crops  for 
a  higher  price  and  lost.  Thrashing  disclosed  a  crop 
so  much  larger  than  expected  that  the  price  went 
slipping  down  to  $1.50  per  c-wt.  Our  B.  P.  Rocks 
will  take  care  of  our  buckwheat  at  a  profit. 

Winter  wheat  fields  have  been  beautiful  here  this 
Autumn.  Light  showers  after  harvest  made  it  bare¬ 
ly  possible  to  plow  and  fit  the  wheat  land.  Warm 


Thrifty  Growth  in  TJenyard  Peach  Orchard.  Hale  at 
at  Bight,  Wilma  at  Left.  Fig.  3G 


weather  in  October  and  November  made  wheat  grow 
late  in  the  season.  The  greenest,  thriftiest  fields  I 
have  seen  were  sown  following  canning  peas.  Even 
my  late  sowing  after  beans  looks  very  promising. 
Just  now  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  too  much 
moisture  for  it. 

In  our  three  garden  plots  all  things  flourished  ex¬ 
cept  the  tomatoes.  We  had  set  a  hundred  plants 
with  visions  of  plenty  to  use  and  a  surplus  to  sell. 
The  fruits  began  rotting  as  soon  as  ripening,  due  I 
supposed,  to  the  dry  hot  weather  of  August.  I  pre¬ 
dicted  that  showers  and  cooler  September  weather 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  rot,  but  I  was  mistaken.  We 
had  enough  to  use,  but  only  one  16-quart  basket  of 
tomatoes  for  sale.  I  had  to  find  solace  in  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  melons,  squashes,  sweet  corn  and  other 
good  things  the  garden  provided.  From  an  ounce  of 
seed  sown  I  dug  29  bushels  of  beautiful  Pride  of 
Denmark  carrots,  the  sweetest  we  have  ever  eaten 
when  cooked.  Our  Irish  Cobbler  potatoes  again  dem¬ 
onstrated  how  well  they  produce  under  garden  cul¬ 
ture,  yielding  at  the  rate  of  260  bushels  an  acre. 
Mangel  beets  were  a  normal  yield,  and  late  cabbages 
more  than  enough  to  fill  the  cellar  bin.  Celery  felt 
i he  shortage  of  rainfall,  but  its  quality  is  good,  and 
our  one  row  across  the  garden  quite  enough  for  our 
needs.  Last  month  a  mechanic  who  had  occasion 
to  do  some  work  in  our  cellar,  declared  that  he  had 
seen  many  farm  cellars  but  never  before  was  in  one 
that  exhibited  such  a  store  of  food  for  both  man 
and  beast. 

Of  fruits  we  have  had  an  abundance.  Warm 
weather  with  sunshine  for  the  early  apple,  peach 
and  pear  blossoms,  started  a  full  crop  on  them.  The 
Spy  blossoms  were  caught  in  a  shift  to  cold  cloudy 
weather  lasting  a  week.  It  looked  like  a  very  light 
crop  for  them,  but  as  usual  we  were  deceived  and 
found  60  bushels  to  store  at  picking  time.  The  ap¬ 
ple  market  was  disappointing,  but  Spy  will  keep  as 
late  as  anything  we  grow ;  yes,  even  as  late  as  Ben 
Davis.  The  first  fruits  of  our  new  orchard,  set  four 
years  ago,  were  duly  harvested  this  Autumn.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day  we  had  a  family  ceremony  over 
sampling  the  quality  of  the  first  Cortland  apple 
grown  on  our  farm,  and  comparing  it  with  McIntosh 
from  a  grafted  tree  in  the  old  orchard.  I  think  the 
finer  grain  and  milder  flavor  of  Cortland  will  appeal 
to  some  people.  The  color  was  perfection  itself. 

Since  moving  here  we  have  set  some  new  grape- 
\ines  which  bore  abundantly  this  year.  We  were 
particularly  pleased  with  the  early  white  variety 
Portland,  and  later  with  the  large  berry,  thin  skin 
and  handsome  cluster  of  the  red  Cac-o. 

And  the  peaches,  too!  Our  henyard  peach  or¬ 
chard,  set  two  years  ago,  was  generous  in  bearing. 
Beginning  with  Carman  the  succession  continued 
with  Hale,  Wilma  and  Williams  Favorite.  It  was 
our  first  experience  with  Hale  peaches.  There  were 
-10  on  the  tree,  some  specimens  weighing  12  ounces 
each.  We  found  them  tart  enough  for  canning  and 
the  juice  took  on  a  distinct  red  tinge  in  the  cans. 


The  Wilma  we  value  because  it  is  later  and  better 
than  Elberta.  The  tree  is  very  handsome  in  shape 
and  foliage.  The  Williams  Favorite  was  a  mistake 
the  nurseryman  made  in  filling  my  order,  but  it  set 
an  abundant  crop  and  ripened  it  after  Wilma  was 
gone.  We  found  the  quality  good  for  a  clingstone. 
I  confess  to  being  partial  to  peach  pie.  This  year  I 
had  frequent  occasion  to  indulge,  thanks  to  my 
wife's  skill  as  a  pie  baker,  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks. 

Last  year  our  Champion  quince  bush  bore  a  dozen 
fruits,  its  first  crop.  This  year  it  had  40  quinces, 
enough  for  a  real  job  of  canning  and  preserving.  Mrs. 
Opti  is  now  well  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
quinces. 

In  a  modest  way  our  dairy  herd  has  continued  to 
thrive  and  increase.  Our  high  school  student  has 
marketed  two  nice  veal  calves  from  his  Jerseys.  An¬ 
other  handsome  red  and  white  heifer  calf  came  to 
stay  in  August.  Recently  we  discovered  that  new 
1  utter  customers  were  quickly  found  by  advertising. 
It  seems  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  milk- 
sliipping  station  in  our  territory  has  disposed  of 
much  of  the  competition  in  dairy  butter. 

The  poultry  flock  has  had  a  fairly  good  season  in 
spite  of  depressed  prices  for  eggs  and  live  poultry. 
We  reared  225  April  pullets  with  very  small  losses, 
and  now  have  them  ‘‘doing  their  stuff’  in  the  laying 
house  where  they  know  little  about  Winter  weather. 
A  dozen  cockerels  housed  in  the  orchard  are  waiting 
to  supply  holiday  dinners  with  prime  roasting  fowls, 
or  else  join  the  breeding  flock  in  February.  Is  there 
anything  more  cheerful  on  a  Winter  morn  than  the 
happy  song  of  the  layers  or  the  boastful  challenge 
of  crowers? 

In  this  territory  the  losses  from  burned  farm  build¬ 
ings  were  as  heavy  as  usual  during  the  past  year. 
Lightning  took  its  toll  in  early  Summer,  and  that  in¬ 
spired  the  order  an  agent  secured  to  rod  our  barns. 
Now  whenever  the  threat  of  thunderbolts  draws 
near  we  feel  thankful  for  the  protection  of  lightning 
conductors  where  the  risk  is  greatest. 

Since  last  August  I  have  been  thankful  every  day 
for  the  drilled  well  put  down  last  April  to  augment 
our  supply  of  water  for  livestock.  I  had  it  drilled 
in  the  bottom  of  the  20-ft.  dug  well  that  used  to  fur¬ 
nish  enough  for  barnyard  needs.  Two  years  ago  1 
had  to  haul  water  for  a  few  weeks  to  help  out  the 
low  supply  in  this  old  well.  That  gave  me  a  hint 
of  what  might  happen  if  a  protracted  drought  ever 
set  in.  It  was  just  our  good  fortune  to  be  outside 
the  drought  area  in  1929.  I  did  not  wait  to  see  how 
we  might  fare  for  water  in  1930,  but  got  a  well 
driller  here  in  April.  The  new  well  is  78  feet  deep, 
Ihe  last  30  feet  being  in  soft  shale  rock.  The  water 
veins  are  not  large  but  equal  to  our  needs.  With  the 
deep  well  pump  standing  beside  the  chain  pump  of 
the  dug  well  we  now  have  a  “double-barreled”  water 
supply.  For  a  few  weeks  I  used  both  pumps,  but  one 
day  recently  the  chain  pump  could  draw  no  more 
water,  as  the  water  level  had  finally  sunk  too  low, 


Buckwheat  and  Corn  in  New  Orchard.  Fig.  37 


and  now  I  depend  on  the  drilled  well,  pumped  by 
hand  these  wintry  days,  or  operated  by  a  jack  and 
small  air-cooled  engine  in  fair  weather.  That  is 
our  drought  protection,  and  something  to  be  grateful 
for  in  this  weather.  How  I  should  dislike  to  haul 
water  in  barrels  now ! 

We  have  had  a  beautiful  year  on  the  farm,  from 
the  time  Crocuses  opened  in  April  through  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  tulips,  peonies,  Iris,  roses,  sweet  peas, 
Gladiolus  and  asters  in  yard  and  garden,  with  a 
final  burst  of  glory  in  the  Autumn  colors  of  the 
maples  which  1ms  seldom  been  equaled  in  my  recol¬ 
lection.  Something  I  never  saw  before  was  the 
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glow  of  gorgeous  colors  through  a  mantle  of  soft 
snow  oil  October  25.  Even  that  cold  bath  did  not 
bring  down  all  the  leaves,  but  some  lent  color  to 
the  November  landscape. 

And  one  thing  more  to  be  grateful  for  as  Winter 
closes  in.  Our  college  boy  is  out  in  the  big  world 
after  graduation  last  June.  It  was  ‘‘hail  and  fare¬ 
well”  with  him  the  day  after  commencement.  He 
was  eager  for  the  job  that  called  him.  Problems  in 
quick  communication  will  keep  him  busy  and  far 
from  home  until  June  comes  again.  His  heart  is  in 
his  work,  but  he  keeps  in  touch  with  his  farm  home 
and  home  folks.  It  is  the  same  story  in  many  other 
farm  homes  over  this  wide  land.  We  who  appre¬ 
ciate  farm  life  must  leave  the  good  farms  better 
than  we  found  them,  and  lit  places  to  produce  the 
boys  and  girls  who  will  be  needed  for  the  world’s 
work  of  the  future.  Farm  life  has  its  seamy  side, 
especially  this  year,  but  there  are  compensations 
for  those  whose  feelings  are  in  tune  with  nature  and 
whose  outlook  is  beyond  the  near  horizon.  opti. 


The  Cardoon 

IT  IS  surprising  to  find  that  so  few  people  know 
this  vegetable,  although  it  is  of  such  unusual 
merit  that  it  is  classed  as  a  delicacy.  The  plant  it¬ 
self  is  very  attractive  in  appearance,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  different  from  other  vegetable  plants 
makes  it  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  in  the  few  gardens 
which  grow  it.  However,  the  cardoon  plant  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  globe  artichoke,  which  it  resembles 
very  closely.  It  is  blanched  like  celery,  but  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  eaten  much  like  asparagus.  Most  seed 
houses  list  seed  of  this  vegetable.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  picture  shows  a  nearly  mature  cardoon  plant 
which  is  about  three  feet  high  and  four  or  more  feet 
in  breadth. 

The  culture  of  the  cardoon  is  relatively  simple.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  transplanted,  is  hardy  to  light 
frosts,  and  has  no  pests  which  cause  it  serious 
trouble.  Its  main  disadvantage,  aside  from  the  long- 
season  which  it  requires,  is  the  slight  difficulty  in 
blanching  it.  The  seeds  must  be  sown  fairly  early, 
at  least  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  stand  about  15  to  IS  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  The  plants  make  slow  growth  and  will  not  be 
mature  until  about  September. 

The  stalks  are  not  edible  until  they  have  been 
blanched.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  tying  up 
the  tops  and  throwing  straw  up  around  them  and 
a  layer  of  soil  on  top  of  this  straw.  The  stalks  were 
successfully  blanched  in  the  past  season's  trials  by 
wrapping  a  couple  of  layers  of  black  paper  (36  in. 
wide)  around  the  whole  plant  and  tying  in  two  or 
three  places  with  string.  Blanching  will  be  com¬ 
plete  in  about  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  edible  part  of  the  cardoon  plant  consists  of 
the  tender  inner  stalks  from  which  the  objectionable 
flavor  has  been  removed  by  the  blanching  process. 
Cooking  consists  of  simply  boiling  these  stalks  as 
would  be  done  with  asparagus.  The  flavor  of  this 
vegetable  is  unusually  good,  and  recommends  this 
crop  to  anyone  who  likes  garden  crops. 

G.  J.  STOUT. 


Gap,  thus  seeing  some  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey. 

It  is  a  pity  that  one  would  miss  the  ride  from 
Binghamton  through  Cortland  to  Auburn,  a  lovely, 
prosperous  pastoral  region.  The  dairy  farming  so 
evident  everywhere  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
fruit  raising  and  gardening  of  the  section  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 

In  mid-September  my  daughter  and  I  took  a  three- 
day  motor  trip  down  into  Northeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  my  girlhood  was  spent.  In  that  lovely 
section  the  short  valleys  with  their  little  streams 
lie  in  all  directions.  The  steep,  yet  low  hills,  are 
wooded  here  and  there.  Trees  in  fact  seem  every  - 
where. 

So  let  us  stay-at-homes  thank  God  and  take  cour- 


Field  of  Cardoon.  Fig.  3S 


age.  If  we  live  on  “just  plain  farms,”  what  glories 
of  color  we  have  been  enjoying  during  Fall.  Many 
times  a  day  I  have  stood  and  gazed  in  all  directions 
just  to  fix  in  memory  the  Autumn  loveliness  for  the 
dun  days  to  come.  But  always  in  Winter  I  watch 
for  the  brief  sunshine  and  try  to  get  out  in  it. 

It  is  my  habit  at  all  seasons  to  go  out  at  evening 
twilight  to  get  the  glow  in  the  western  sky.  I  follow 
overhead  the  friendly  stars  and  planets  in  their 
season.  I  am  perennially  thankful  that  I  have  elbow 
room,  and  a  place  where  I  can  "get  my  feet  on  the 
ground.”  I  wish  all  farm  folks  would  assess  their 
blessings  at  their  true  value,  and  add  these  intan¬ 
gible  perhaps,  yet  real  returns,  to  their  all-too-slight 
rewards  in  dollars  and  cents.  E.  s.  u. 


Scenery  in  New  York  State 

THE  enthusiastic  reports  on  the  coast-to-coast 
trip  are  proofs  of  a  very  successful  venture.  For 
those  in  New  York  State  who  remained  at  home,  and 
who  may  never  take  such  a  long  sightseeing  journey, 
there  is  this  prideful,  consoling  thought,  that  in  our 
own  boundaries  are  beauties  of  their  kind  unsur¬ 
passed,  which  is  just  another  instance  of  the  four- 
leaf  clover  to  be  found  by  one's  own  door  stone. 

Suppose  .re  take  a  round  robin  motor  trip  of  the 
Empire  State.  New  York  City  itself 
perhaps  could  not • be  touched  nearer 
than  Riverside  Drive.  We  should  see 
the  Palisades  and  the  Hudson  River, 
and  cross  one  of  its  great  new  bridges ; 
next  the  rounded  crests  of  the  Cats¬ 
kills,  Lake  George  and  the  old  forts  of 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga ;  then 
crossing  the  Adirondacks  region,  some¬ 
where  glimpsing  the  Mohawk  Trail ; 
then  the  Finger  Lakes  region  so  beau¬ 
tiful  that  it  seems  wonderful  to  think 
that  everyday  living  goes  calmly  on 
there.  A  visit  to  Durand-Eastman 
Park  at  Rochester  or  Lake  Ontario 
would  be  quite  worth  while.  Thence 
to  Niagara  Falls,  leading  back  by  way 
of  Letchworth  Park  and  Watkins  Glen. 

One  must  not  miss  the  famous  view 
near  Waverly  of  the  noble  Chemung 
Valley.  From  that  point  the  return  to 
New  York  City  could  be  by  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Trail  through  Delaware  Water 


Exchanging  Cows  for  Poultry 

A  DAIRY  herd  containing  around  14  purebred 
cows  in  milk  left  a  200-acre  farm  in  Tioga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  recently  in  order  that  their  place  may  be 
taken  by  White  Leghorn  hens.  The  exchange  was 
made  because  the  owners  of  the  farm  wish  to  give 
all  their  time  and  attention  to  their  growing  poul¬ 
try  business  and  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  curtail 
proposed  future  expansion  because  of  any  gloomy 
views  of  the  future  in  the  poultry  industry.  This 
farm  lies  in  a  fertile  valley  through  which  no  rail¬ 
road  runs.  It  is  10  miles  by  a  hard  macadam  road 
to  a  shipping  station  and  to  the  market  where  the 
milk  has  been  sold.  Its  location  is  not  particularly 
favorable  for  poultry  keeping,  being  more  than  200 


The  Long  Laying  TTouse  Where  IF.  IT.  Wilson  Sc  Son  Find  the  Poultry  Business 

Profitable.  Fig.  39 


miles  from  its  poultry  market  in  New  York  City. 
There  is  no  Summer  x-esort  trade  locally  and  both 
incoming  and  outgoing  products  must  be  hauled  for 
at  least  10  miles  if  hard  roads  ai*e  to  be  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of.  The  land  itself"  is  partly  low-lying  flats, 
partly  upland ;  a  good  farm  and  a  most  pleasant 
home. 

The  owners  of  this  farm,  Messrs.  W.  R.  Wilson  & 
Son,  came  from  Delaware  County,  bringing  the  dairy 
traditions  of  that  great  dairying  county  with  them. 
For  some  15  years,  however,  they  have  been  com¬ 
bining  poultry  keeping  with  dairying,  and  they  have 
now  reached  a  position  where  they  feel  that 
they  should  devote  their  time  and  labor  to  poul¬ 
try  alone.  The  personnel  of  any  industry  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  single  factor  in  its  success, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  father  and  son  here 
would  insist  that  too  much  credit  cannot  lie  given 
their  wives  and  co-operators  in  home-making  and 
business-building.  Only  one  acquainted  with  the 
tremendous  amount  of  labor  involved  in  candling, 
grading  and  packing  for  shipment  scores  of  cases 
of  eggs  weekly,  to  say  nothing  of  business  correspon¬ 
dence  and  bookkeeping,  could  appreciate  the  share 
taken  in  the  hard  work  of  poultry  keeping  by  those 
in  this  partnership  who  are  content  that  their  names 
never  appear  upon  the  business  stationery. 

A  profitable  poultry  farm  is  not  sufficiently  rare 
to  warrant  an  excessive  amount  of  space  in  its  de¬ 
scription.  It  is  because  of  some  unusual  features 
of  management  that  this  one  has  engaged  particular 
interest.  During  the  season  1,500  laying  pullets  were 
kept  in  the  long  laying  house  shown  in  the  picture. 
Lack  of  space  required  over-crowding  somewhat, 
each  20  by  20-foot  pen  having  150  occupants.  De¬ 
spite  the  open  fronts,  floor  litter  had  to  be  changed 
every  few  days  to  keep  the  pens  reasonably  dry.  No 
pullets  are  hatched  upon  the  place ;  no  breeders  are 
kept.  All  young  stock  is  purchased  yearly  as  day- 
old  chicks,  and  from  a  nearby  breeder  whose  birds 
are  certified  by  official  New  York  State  authority 
and  whose  reputation  is  beyond  question.  These 
chicks  cost  the  farm  from  17  to  20  cents  each,  ac¬ 
cording  to  time  of  purchase,  and  they  are  never 
culled,  beyond  removing  obviously  sick  or  deformed 
individuals,  from  the  time  that  they  reach  the  farm 
until  they  go  out  as  market  poultry.  There  is  land 
enough  in  the  farm  to  make  continuous  use  of  small 
areas  in  raising  chicks  unnecessary  and  sickness 
among  the  chicks  is  not  common. 

The  mature  pullets  never  leave  the  laying  houses 
until  they  go  to  market  and  they  go  to  market  after 
cue  full  season’s  production.  There  are  probably 
few  poultrymen  who  do  not  keep  their  layers  over 
a  two-year  period.  To  replace  the  entire  flock  year¬ 
ly  is  to  break  away  from  customary  practices  and 
calls  for  demonstration  of  its  feasibility.  These 
"run  of  mine  ’  pullets,  under  Winter  lights,  gave  a 
58  per  cent  production  in  January.  Losses  from 
various  causes  had  reduced  the  number  to  1,356  by 
the  next  July,  and  that  month  the  production  was  48 
per  cent  of  the  possible  number  had  each  bird  laid 
an  egg  each  day.  Some  of  these  pullets  were  June 
hatched  and  did  not  come  into  production  until 
December. 

There  are  now  5,000  growing  chickens  upon  the 
farm  and  the  large  daily  barn  will  be  converted  into 
a  laying  house  in  order  that  the  present  number  of 
layers  may  be  expanded  to  3,000.  Eighteen  acres  of 
wheat  have  made  the  purchase  of  corn  the  only 
needed  expenditure  for  whole  grain;  the  growing 
and  laying  mashes  used  have  been  purchased  as 
ready-mixed  standard  formulas  or  as  feeds  for  home 
mixing.  Large  amounts  of  high-grade  semi-solid 
buttermilk  are  used  in  the  feeding.  Eggs  alone  ai-e 
not  the  sole  output  of  the  farm.  There  is  a  lai'ge 
trade  in  dressed  poultry  and  the  greater  part  of 
this,  as  well  as  many  cases  of  eggs,  are 
purchased  from  other  farms.  A  half 
ton  of  dressed  poultry  has  been  shipped 
weekly. 

The  special  egg  trade  calls  for  45 
cases  of  eggs  of  the  first  grade  each 
week  and  the  year  around.  One  of 
New  York's  great  hospitals  takes  10 
cases  per  week,  a  department  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  14  cases  and  a 
chain  of  restaurants  11  cases.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  have  manufactured 
a  practicable  non-returnable  egg  carton 
for  the  development  of  a  private  trade 
in  the  city.  This  must  be  a  safe  con¬ 
tainer  and  cheap  enough  to  be  sold 
with  the  eggs.  The  layers  upon  this 
farm  cannot,  of  course,  furnish  the 
eggs  needed  for  the  special  trade  and, 
in  purchasing  from  others,  there  will 
be  many  dozens  of  eggs  that  must  be 
sold  in  the  lower  grades.  Commission 
merchants  take  the  surplus.  Only  eggs 
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of  the  highest  grade  go  to  the  special  with  the  resultant  rooting  of  many  new 


WHEN  you  plan  to  plant,  nothing  is  so  important  as  the  selection  of 
stock.  Assurance  of  quality  is  found  in  Green’s  “approved”  fruits  and 
flowers.  Over  fifty  years  experience  in  developing  and  producing  the 
finest  in  grown  things  have  made  Green-grown  products  nationally  famous. 

We  maintain  a  special  landscape  service  department  for  solving  home 
planting  problems.  This  department  will  furnish  complete  planting  plans. 
The  service  is  free  as  explained  in  our  new  1931  catalog. 


SPECIAL  ECONOMY  OFFERS— LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 


We  have  arranged  many  special  collections  of  roses,  perennials,  shrubs,  fruits,  ever¬ 
greens  and  ornamental  trees  at  amazingly  low  prices.  Here's  a  real  opportunity 
to  procure  such  outstanding  varieties  as  Beauty  Bush,  Korean  Spiraea,  Hybrid 
Delphiniums,  President  Hoover  and  Talisman  roses,  Bose  Pear  and  Latham  rasp¬ 
berries  at  tremendous  savings. 

We  are  also  offering  50  of  Green’s  famous  Cortland  apple  trees  at  a  substantial 
reduction  over  last  year’s  low  price.  Our  stock  of  Cortlands  is  rather  limited.  Orders 
will  have  to  be  placed  at  once  to  assure  prompt  shipment. 


Green’s  new  catalog  is  the  best  ever  issued.  It’s  distinctly  different. 
New  varieties  are  illustrated  in  Nature’s  colors.  Many  pages  are 
devoted  to  helpful  planting  information.  It  contains  complete  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  build  a  rock  garden.  In  fact,  it’s  a  complete 
planting  guide.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 


Cash  Discount  for  Early  Orders 

BUY  DIRECT  -  SAVE  HALF 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

42  Green  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NURSERYMEN  FOR  OVER  50  YEARS 


PLANTING  GUIDE  FREE 


FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES 
FOR 


mk’iM 


r-  NOW 

Complete  $175 

6-Room  njjj"2SEl,0l 
Mouse  _ 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  ail  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  toe  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  :  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Wesl  301b  Street.  New  York  City 
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Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


EVERGREENS  for  $110 

SPRING  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 
Three  to  five-  it  *  4  American  Spruce, 

year-old  tree*.  Xt  4  Norway  Spruce 

‘sevP*  2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 

12  to  15 
inches 


high 


BARGAIN 
PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 


Field-Grown  Stock ,  250  Acres 


10-  EVERGREENS  -  $f.85 

lU  4  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvitae, 

2  Scotch  Pine.  2  Junipertus  Communis.  Trees 
are  5  to  6  years  old.  15  to  20  inches  high. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old;  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1.10 


PERENNIAL  lAND  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

Blooming  age,  10c  ea,.  Send  for  FREE  bar¬ 
gain  price  list  on  above,  also  Bliododendrons, 
Azaleas  and  Shrubs.  Novelty  Snapdragon 
plants.  Asters.  Zinnias,  Calendulas,  Straw- 
flowers,  and  stocks. 


50  PANSIES,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beautiful 

markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

50  DAISY,  English  double,  white,  pink 

red  . $1.10 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 
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100 

1000 

$  .75 

$4.00 

$25.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.  2.00 

8.00 

65.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

4.00 

25.00 

LOO 

5.00 

.  .75 

4.00 

30.00 
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RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Good  plants  are  very  scarce  this  year,  but  as  our 
growing  season  was  not  affected  by  drought,  we  have 
a  good  supply  at  the  following  prices. 

Cutlibert  . 

Herbert  . 25 

Latham  (short  supply) 

Viking  . 

St.  Regis  .  , -25 

Golden  Queen  . 

Plum  Farmer  . 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a 
order  is  placed  and  paid  for  before  March  first. 

We  grow  also,  large  quantities  of  Evergreens.  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees,  Perennials  and  Fruit  Trees.  Catalog  on 
request. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 
“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’*  Hardy” 

YOUR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  from  Ten¬ 
nessee’s  original  plant  growers.  Blakernoie. 
Premier,  Missionary,  Klondike,  Aroma, 
etc  Certified  new  ground  plants,  guaranteed  true  to 
name  and  free  from  any  disease.  Illustrated  price 
list.  Also  fruit  trees. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

■  ITU  •  if  REDPATH,  Raspberry  Plants  —  Mosaic 
LA  I  II Airly  proof,  best  disease  resisting.  Variety 
tested.  $3  per  100  postpaid.  HENRY  KEAN,  N.  1,  Geneva,  N.  V. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 

Mail  coupon  for 
Booklet  and  Special 
Prices  and  Terms 
on  Grimm  and  I.X.i 
L.  EVAPORATOBS1 
Best  known  fob 
quick  boiiing. 

GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  3703  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

.  Name . . 

P.  0 . 

No.  Trees  Tapped . 

Binoculars- Field  Glasses -Telescopes 

NEW  AND  USED— $1.00  UP 

8X  Binoculars  111.00.  All  makes.  Large  assortment. 
Catalog  free. 

1»C  MAIKIER  CO.,  Dept.  681,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


customers,  and  the  grade  must  not  vary. 
The  hospitals  served  prefer  a  medium 
sized  egg,  as  the  patients  will  not  ordi¬ 
narily  eat  a  large  one  and  there  is  waste 
in  supplying  them.  The  idea  of  supply¬ 
ing  a  babies’  hospital  with  eggs  of  the 
smallest  size  but  highest  quality  is  under 
consideration. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  how  this  dis¬ 
tant  farm  secured  their  private  customers 
in  New  York.  A  hint  was  given  by  the 
bookkeeper,  business  correspondent  and, 
one  suspects,  a  very  considerable  factor 
in  the  business  getting.  Purchasing 
stewards  of  large  institutions  become 
hard-boiled.  You  are  shown  one  door 
after  another  when  calling,  said  this 
junior  partner,  and,  pretty  soon,  you  find 
yourself  out  of  doors.  “When  we  were 
out,  we  went  back.”  Orders  for  trial 
shipments  were  secured  and  the  quality 
of  those  and  succeeding  consignments 
kept  the  business.  All  eggs  are  candled, 
each  egg  is  weighed,  white  eggs  are  chalk 
white,  yolks  are  faintly,  if  at  all,  visible; 
the  air  space  is  very  small,  and  no  blood 
spots  escape  the  candler.  Over-sized  eggs 
are  placed  in  secondary  grades,  as  well 
as  all  others,  whether  produced  or  pur- 


Sa tuples  of  the  Hale  Peach  from  a  Tree 
Set  Two  Years.  Fig.  38.  (See  page  59) 

chased,  that  do  not  measure  Yip  to  the 
standard  required.  Keen  competition  for 
this  high-class  trade  permits  no  let-down 
in  care  and  a  year-around  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
institutions,  in  slack  times  as  well  as 
flush,  must  be  done.  M.  B.  n. 


Results  With  Strawberries 

When  I  moved  to  my  present  location, 
I  found  a  strawberry  bed  occupying  a 
part  of  the  garden.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  bed  had  not  received  adequate  care 
for  it  was  thickly  infested  with  grass 
and  weeds,  and  many  of  the  plants  had 
been  heaved  from  the  ground  by  frost 
action.  We  secured  nearly  a  half  bushel 
of  berries  from  this  bed  the  first  year 
but  the  smallness  of  some  of  the  fruit 
was  evident  proof  that  the  bed  had 
passed  its  bearing  peak. 

This  past  Spring,  the  old  bed  was 
plowed  under  after  first  taking  up  enough 
plants  for  a  bed  in  a  different  part  of 
the  garden.  In  taking  up  the  plants,  I 
was  careful  to  get  a  fair-sized  ball  of 
soil  on  the  roots  of  each  plant.  Such 
care  in  removing  plants  is  not  wasted, 
for  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  on  the  roots 
there  is  much  more  chance  of  the  plants 
living  and  developing  into  large,  healthy 
vines. 

When  I  set  the  plants  I  pressed  the 
dirt  firmly  around  the  plant  so  as  not 
to  leave  any  air  pockets.  The  rows  were 
made  three  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
were  placed  about  two  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  Fortunately,  the  day  after  I  set 
the  bed  of  plants,  a  week  of  rainy  weather 
set  in,  which  was  helpful  to  the  plants. 
Every  plant  lived  and  not  even  the 
severe  drought  of  the  Summer  caused 
any  to  die. 

Despite  the  extremely  dry  weather,  the 
plants  made  a  vigorous  development. 
There  was  an  extensive  spread  of  runners 


plants.  As  well  as  possible  I  trained 
the  runners  to  creep  in  the  rows  instead 
of  between  them.  Later,  as  more  and 
more  runners  developed  I  allowed  them 
to  set  between  the  rows,  but  leaving 
space  enough  for  cultivation.  By  preserv¬ 
ing  space  for  cultivation  it  is  much  easier 
to  keep  weeds  and  grass  out. 

By  Fall,  I  had  a  healthy  looking  bed 
of  plants  which  should  bear  plentifully 
next  year.  During  the  Summer,  I  was 
careful  to  keep  the  blossoms  clipped  from 
the  plants.  This  permits  the  plants  to 
use  their  strength  for  developing  runners 
and  new  plants  instead  of  using  it  for 
the  development  of  fruit. 

Before  cold  weather  ari’ived,  I  bedded 
the  plants  with  leaves  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  the  action  of  frost. 
If  the  plants  are  not  bedded  with  straw 
or  leaves,  many  will  be  heaved  from  the 
ground  by  frost  in  the  Spring. 

Some  people  prefer  to  set  their  straw¬ 
berry  plants  in  August,  but  after  study¬ 
ing  the  matter,  I  believed  that  better 
results  would  be  obtained  from  a  Spring 
.setting.  It  seemed  to  me  that  plants  set 
in  the  Spring  would  have  more  time  to 
develop  a  larger  root  system  and  a  larger 
number  of  new  plants.  h.  b.  p. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Nitrates  for  Apple  Orchards 

Wbat  i.s  considered  good  practice  in 
using  nitrogen  on  bearing  apple  orchards? 

New  York.  w.  m. 

Practice  about  this  varies  consider¬ 
ably.  One  successful  orehardist  we  knowT 
puts  soluble  nitrates — sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  or  nitrate  of  soda — around  his 
trees  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  buds 
start  swelling,  so  that  it  will  get  within 
reach  of  the  roots  before  the  blossoms 
open.  It  i.s  scattered  by  hand  evenly,  as 
one  would  sow  grain  so  as  to  get  a  uni¬ 
form  stand,  not  close  to  the  trunks,  but 
as  far  as  the  spread  of  the  branches, 
and,  on  trees  of  much  size,  the  entire 
space  between  the  rows.  For  young 
trees  the  nitrate  is  scattered  wider  than 
the  branch  spread,  as  the  feeding  roots 
extend  farther  and  the  aim  is  to  en¬ 
courage  their  spread. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  January  19,  at  12.45  P.  M., 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers. 

M.  G.  Keyes,  Sec’y. 
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Dependable 

TRUE-TO-NAME 

Fruit  Trees 

TRUE-TO-NAME  trees  are 
guaranteed,  not  only  by  our 
own  conscientious  work  but  also 
by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  which  has 
certified  thousands  of  trees  for 
us.  Its  seal  stays  on  the  tree 
until  you  take  it  off. 

Kellys’  trees  are  grown  under 
ideal  conditions  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  They  are  budded  on  whole 
root  French  seedlings. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
204  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

Ce/otUtfocU 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


UIDE  TO  THE  BEST 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants 

Roses,  perennials,  bulbs,  etc.,  to 
beautify  your  home,  make  your 
orchard  and  garden  profitable. 
New  shrubs,  roses  and  other  new 
rare  varieties.  55  years  devoted 
to  growing  the  best.  Surprising¬ 
ly  low  prices.  Buy  direct.  Write 
for  1931  catalog.  It’s  free! 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
880  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box7,Fredonia,  N.Y.  500 Varieties  Fruit 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  55th  year.  Two  Hardy  Plants  of 
beautiful  flowers  mailed  for  15c.  CATALOG  FREE. 


Hose  GuideFree* 


Complete  book  on  rose  culture,  illustrating 
Dingee  Roses,  famous  80  years.  Other  desir¬ 
able  flowers  for  homes.  Low  prices.  It’s  FREE. 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co„  Box  195,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


CONDON’S  GIANT  A 

OVERBEARING  £  Vifl/I  £  tl 

THE  MARKET.**  Big  Money  Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit:  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  wo 
will  mail  you  125  soeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
Everbearing  Tomato  W*W%  WXWX 
and  our  Bisr  1931  Catalog  R\sliJCi 
of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,™ 

192 -Page  Book  tells  how,  and  when  to 
plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 
1931  Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  * 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  203  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exciuisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Gladiolus  33ulL)S 

160  ih'inoh  and  upward,  various  colors,  choice  fi* 
J.VV  varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of  v 
JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 


GLADIOLUS  LIST  for  thin  pocketboolca.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Registered  certified  grimm  alfalfa. 

Scarified  Sweet  Clover.  No  quack  grass,  Canadian 
thistle,  dodder,  buckhorn.  Lowest  prices  ever  queued. 
Seed  shipped  subject  inspection,  freight  prepaid.  Write 
for  club  offer,  free  samples.  Agents  wanted.  North 
Dakota  Grimm  Alfalfa  Association,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Cooperative  organization  over  500  growers. 


Write  for  this  FREE  Book! 

BHOICE  new  varieties, 
old  favorites,  and  ail 
about  growing  them.  Mg-' 

Rare  colors,  giant 
sizes.  Many  money-saving 
special  offers.  f'-jk'i-  Sfy'Bp 

Strong  thrifty  vegetables,  |y /  fed 
beautiful  flowers,  luscious  GiJ| 

,0"'\  fruits.  Vick’s  exclusive  if  A*  {‘tiMi/mm 
tests  assure  success.  vicks  Rochester 

America’s  pioneer  mail  .  „„„ 

seed  house  and  foremost  ee ousgr'own  Com - 
fotXLjW  Aster  growers.  et  type.  Full  pkt., 

The  new  Spring  Books  are  go-  mixed  colors, 
big  fast— write^  for  yours  today,  special  10c. 

»James Vick’s  Sons  RochesterNY 

f  158  PLEASANT  STREET  Vhe  'Jlotmt  C&f 

//'his 

/Book  P.O,  &  State,  . 


As  We  Go  Along 

Early  January  is  giving  us  mild 
weather  in  Northern  New  Jersey — almost 
like  Spring  at  times,  so  that  pruning  may 
be  done  comfortably.  Heavy  pruning, 
with  plenty  of  saw  work,  is  all  right  in 
cold  and  windy  times,  but  light  pruning 
is  a  nuisance  when  one  has  to  wear 
gloves  because  of  cold  fingers. 

I  have  made  a  start  with  the  grapes. 
They  will  be  heavily  cut  and  well  spread 
out,  so  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  bag 
the  bunches,  which  on  a  small  scale 
seems  the  most  practical  way  to  avoid 
berry  moth  and  black  rot.  I  have  eight 
varieties  now  and  shall  add  half  a  dozen 
in  Spring.  Since  finding  how  easy  it  is 
to  save  them  with  bags,  I  am  encouraged 
to  have  quite  a  spread  of  grapes,  with  at 
least  1,500  bunches  bagged  in  this  garden 
patch.  Last  year  for  the  first  I  got  a 
real  taste  of  the  large  black  Herbert,  and 
learned  how  good  it  can  be.  Previously 
practically  every  one  had  been  wormy.  It 
makes  a  tremendous  growth  of  vine  and 
will  now  be  cared  for.  Among  the  new 
ones  this  Spring  will  be  Colerain,  a 
white  seedling  of  Concord,  as  different 
from  its  parent  as  might  be  imagined — 
early,  small  berry,  and  very  tender  and 
sweet — rather  weak  in  growth.  I  had  one 
before,  but  it  died  out  oue  Winter,  so 
perhaps  it  is  not  hardy.  Now  I  am  going 
to  try  it  again. 

Among  other  Spring  planting  will  be  a 
few  more  Viking  raspberry,  from  a  nur¬ 
sery  in  this  country  that  has  the  stock. 
Those  received  from  the  originator  in 
Canada  last  year  made  fair  growth,  but 
were  slowed  down  by  the  dry  Summer, 
which  was  hard  on  new  setting.  This 
year  they  should  show  what  they  can  do 
here.  I  do  not  expect  them  to  be  better 
than  the  Herbert  raspberry.  That  is 
about  all  one  could  desire  in  quality  and 
growth,  but  disease  thins  out  the  stand 
seriously,  and  that  is  where  Viking  is 
supposed  to  be  superior. 

Good  tools  for  pruning  are  a  great  help 
— a  saw  that  takes  hold  and  does  not 
stick,  and  heavy  and  light  hand  shears, 
with  long  and  short  handles.  Last  year 
I  ran  across  a  Levin  hand  primer.  I 
knew  this  as  a  boy,  but  had  not  seen  one 
since.  It  is  built  on  a  different  principle 
from  the  common  shears,  and  for  light 
work  is  very  convenient. 

A  pleasant  thing  about  the  garden  in 
Winter  is  the  herb  border.  The  sage 
and  thyme  and  savory  and  horehound  and 
rue  are  all  there — not  in  the  profusion  of 
Summer  growth,  but  alive  and  ready  to 
give  their  pungent  or  spicy  or  acrid  taste 
as  one  chews  a  few  of  the  leaves.  These 
are  the  familiar  herbs  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  always  had.  There  is  a 
longer  list — some  annual  and  some  peren¬ 
nial — many  of  which  are  interesting  to 
grow.  One  year  I  tried  the  whole  list  as 
given  in  seed  catalogs — around  20.  Not 
all  were  successful,  but  I  got  a  growth 
of  15,  pleasant  to  look  at  and  sample 
for  their  different  flavors. 

Another  Winter  luxury  is  the  edible 
fruit  of  climbing  roses,  particularly 
Wichuraiana,  which  now  is  fully  ripe 
and  of  delicious  flavor.  Birds  sometimes 
eat  them,  but  the  birds  in  our  locality 
are  too  well  fed  to  require  such  small 
picking.  Corn  and  peanuts  for  the  blue- 
jays  and  bread  and  suet  for  the  others 
keep  them  busy.  A  bluejay  dropping 
down  lightly  from  somewhere,  picking  up 
a  peanut  and  manipulating  it  to  get  at 
the  kernel  is  a  sight  worth  looking  at. 

W.  w.  H. 


Raspberries  in  Colorado 

This  is  becoming  an  important  industry 
in  the  State.  The  winner  of  the  College 
extension  service  contest  in  1930  tvas 
Fred  Semph,  of  Boulder  County.  He  grew 
Marlboro  raspberries  in  the  hill  system, 
leaving  15  canes  per  hill  in  rows  seven 
feet  apart.  He  does  not  head-back  the 
canes  at  all,  and  consequently  his  pro¬ 
ducing  canes  are  five  and  one-half  to  six 
and  one-half  feet  long. 

After'  covering  his  canes  in  the  Fall, 
he  applies  barnyard  manure  four  to  six 
inches  deep  over  the  entire  patch  every 
year.  He  covers  the  canes  about  mid- 
October  five  days  after  the  last  heavy 
irrigation.  His  irrigations  are  soakers, 
and  are  applied  Avlienever  the  ground 
starts  drying.  During  picking  season, 
water  is  run  through  the  rows,  giving  a 
light  irrigation  every  other  day. 


$160.00  an  Acre  per  Year  from 
Average  $30  an  Acre  Corn  Land 


A  young  Ohio  farmer  11  years  ago 
planted  15  acres  of  his  farm  to  fruit 
trees  on  the  recommendation  of  his 
father  who  had  known  and  grown 
Stark  trees  all  his  life.  The  experience 
of  this  young  farmer  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  farmers  who  are  tired  of  the 
high  risks  and  low  profits  of  corn  and 
grain  raising  and  general  farming. 

Lester  W.  Chambers,  Delaware  Co., 
Ohio,  in  1919  planted  Stark  Trees  on 
15  acres  ordinary  corn  land  that  he 
estimates  might  yield  about  $30  worth 
of  corn  per  acre  during  good  years. 
Now,  from  his  Stark’s  Golden  Deli¬ 
cious,  Double  Life  Grimes  Golden, 
Jonathan  and  Winter  Banana  (ALL 


Stark  Record-Bearing  Whole  Root 
Trees),  in  a  bad,  driest-on-record  year, 
he  picked  3500  bushels  of  apples  that 
brought  $2.00  and  up  per  bushel!  His 
BEST  CROPS  and  BEST  PROFITS 
came  from  his  Golden  Delicious  trees 
($2.50  to  $2.75  per  bushel  orchard 
run),  and  he  declares  that  in  planting 
a  new  orchard,  he  would  “ plant  it  30 
per  cent  Golden  Delicious,  and  30  per 
cent  Staymared  Apples — instead  of  old 
Stayman  Winesap — the  balance  being 
same  as  now  planted. 

Read  the  complete  facts  about  Mr. 
Chambers’  success— on  Page  4  of  the 
FREE  COPY  of  the  1931  Stark  Fruit 
Book  that  you  can  obtain  by  sending 
in  the  coupon  bottom  of  ad  below. 


He  got  a  job  and, 
as  he  worked,  he 
looked  about  him. 
He  saw  that  the 
only  farmers 
making  money 
raised  apples  !He 
noticed  that  those 
making  the  MOST 
money,  brought  the  BEST  apples  to  mar¬ 
ket.  He  saw  those  who  raised  Ben  Davis 
and  other  out-of-date  apples  grumbling 
about  low  prices. 

“So,”  Spencer  Waldron  said,  “I  made 
up  my  mind  to  grow  only  the  BEST  varie¬ 
ties  in  MY  orchard. 

“I  decided  on  the  orchard  business  be- 


SPENCER  WALDRON 
Orchardist  and  Banker 
Hamburg,  Illinois 


Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  250-Acre  Orchard  Owned  By  Spencer  Waldron, 
Hamburg,  Ill.  Began  Bearing  At  4  Years  And  Has  Borne  BIG 
PROFIT  CROPS  Every  Year  Since. 

Began  With  $40 — NOW  Has  Stark  Orchard 
That  Will  Net  Him  20%  on  $250,00022  Yearly! 

(An  interview  with  Spencer  Waldron,  Banker  and  Orchardist,  Hamburg,  III.) 

ABOUT  a  generation  ago,  a  young  man  trudged  into  the  hills 
.  of  Calhoun  County,  Illinois,  with  a  mere  forty  dollars  in 
his  “jeans” — and  an  ambition  in  his  heart. 

cause  I  considered  it  ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE.  If  you  pick  good  land,  plant  GOOD 
trees  and  give  them  good  care,  THERE  IS 
ABSOLUTELY  NO  WAY  YOU  CAN 
FAIL — in  the  long  run.” 

Finally,  in  1917,  he  carefully  selected  his 
land  and  bought  it  with  his  limited  savings. 
It  was  rough,  hilly  land,  but  GOOD  land 
for  apple  raising. 

“Then,”  he  says,  “I  realized  how  much  I  DIDN’T 
know; — and  I  went  to  Stark  Bro’s  for  advice.  They 
were  introducing  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious  that  year 
and  they  advised  planting  a  lot  of  that  variety. 

“Lucky  for  me,  I  followed  their  advice  and  planted 
largely  to  Stark’s  Golden  Delicious,  Stark  Red  Deli¬ 
cious,  Jonathan,  Double-Life  Grimes  and  Willow 
Twig  Apples — and  later,  Starking.  These  6  HIGH 
QUALITY  APPLES  and  some  Stark  Peach  trees 
today  make  up  my  250-acre  orchard. 


My  GOLDEN  DELICIOUS  Bore  at  4  Years 


and  bore  big  crops  HIGH¬ 
EST  PROFIT  APPLES 
every  year  since.  Years  like 
1929,  when  many  varieties 
were  ruined  by  frosts,  my 
Golden  Delicious  bore  great 
crops — averaging  10  bushels 
to  9-year-old  trees  and  6 
bushels  to  6-year-olds.” 

“Wasn’t  it  hard  sledding  at 
first?”  we  asked. 

“Not  particularly.  I  inter¬ 
cropped,  alternating  corn 
and  beans  for  7  years  and 
always  made  some  money — 
then,  BECAUSE  I  PLANT¬ 
ED  SO  MANY  GOLDEN 


DELICIOUS,  I  BEGAN  PICKING 
REAL  MONEY  CROPS  THE 
FOURTH  YEAR.” 

Only  half  his  trees  are  old 
enough  to  bear  —  but  his 
bearing  orchard  profits 
now  makes  him  con¬ 
servatively  state  that 
he  will  NET  20  PER 
CENT  YEARLY  ON  $1 ,000 
PER  ACRE  valuation 
when  all  are  in  bearing. 

And  in  closing,  he 
asked: — “What 
other  SAFE 
BUSINESS 
will  do 
that?” 


Wm.  H.  Wehner 
Pennsylvania 

He  Made 
$3,125.45  in 
Sales  in  4  Mos.! 

Wm.  H.  Wehner,  Alle¬ 
gheny  Co.,  Penn.,  made 
S3, 125.45  in  sales  of 
Stark -Burbank  Fruit 
Trees,  FlowcringShrubs, 
etc.  in  his  flrst4  months. 
Thousands  of  other 
MEN  and  WOMEN 
makesurpr  ising  incomes 
in  this  HEALTHFUL 
OUTDOOR  WORK. 

CASH  PAY  WEEK¬ 
LY-EXTRA  PRIZES 
WEEKLY  —  FREE 
SELLING  OUTFIT— 
Mark  and  mail  Coupon 
to  get  full  details. 


R.  N.-Y. 

_____  _____  1-17-31 

— W rite  Q uickTBK B.  CT  ADY 

—  Use  Coupon — .  xBrJSlfL-  A®  .'■■.tfiSMi Hk"  x  D  1 /\.IxlX 

ONLY  OFFERED  1mA  #  -f  SEEK  ..  T  ME /  RRO’.S 
FOR  SHORT  TIME.  \Jfek>U  /  Drvw  *“* 

Also  check  (on  coupon)  Sp  /  Box  508 

which  one  or  more  of  our  3 

REMARKABLE  BOOKS—  awasawg-  '-saiaarag  r  ...  .. 

free  you  want  us  to  send  TMjESsSjawSS- |  /  Louisiana,  Mo. 

you:— the  NEW  1931  STARK  T 

FRUIT  BOOK  f  telling  all  ahoiit,  /  T  E  LL  M  E  HOW 

GOLDEN  DELICIOUS,  /  U  10  GET  A  HOME 

STARKING  and  all  our  Exclu-  f  VINEYARD — FREE. 

?*y£jvruifc  Varieties,  including-  the  NEW  f  0  , 

LUTHER  BURBANK  CREATIONS)  -  the  wgKmSj  /  Send  me  FREE  the  big  Stark 

i?J:.vY,L9J.i.STARK  HOME  GROUNDS  nHf-y  /  1—1  193 1  Fruit  Book— all  about 

STARK  I^IowE^°IWrvFrFTM!L^il  Wr/  Golden  Delicious,  Starking.  Stay- 
SEED  BOOK  R  N  VEGETABLE  /  mared  and  the  NEW  BURBANK 

.  j  ,  yj//  FRUIT  CREATIONS. 

Address  Box  508  gend  me  EREE  your  Book  on  Beau- 

STARK  BRO’S  /$//_  tifying  Home  Grounds. 

■ik  t .  t r,  M%w  /  I  I  Send  me  FREE  your  big  Stark  1931 

INI  I  IR  SF  R  IFS  /  ' — 1  Book  of  Stark  Flowers  and  Vegetables 

1 1  ^  ‘wUlVlLtkJ  ##/  and  your  exclusive  NEW  BURBANK  FLOW- 

Largest  m  World  EKS  AXD  vegetables- 

Oldest  in  America  /  I  may  plant _ Fruit  trees 

LOUISIANA,  this  Spring.  (State  Kind  and  Number) 

MISSOURI  y  I  may  plant  about  S _ worth  of  Shrubs,  Shade 

por  Qvej.  /  Trees,  Rose  Bushes,  etc.,  this  Spring. 

113  j&A  r /  My  Name  . 

Years  „ 

P.  O . - . - . . Co - - - . 

St.  orR.F.  D _ _ _ _ _ State. . 

, — .  Check  here  if  you  wish  our  NEW  PLAN  on  HOW  TO  MAKE 
| _ |  MONEY  IN  SPARE  TIME  selling  Stark  Trees  in  your  neighborhood 
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The  Vegetables  and  Flowers  you 
would  like  to  see  growing  in  your 
garden  or  on  your  farm— read  all 
about  them  in 

Burpee’s  Annual 

It  is  the  leading  American  seed  cata¬ 
log,  and  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the 
best  “Seeds  That  Grow” — at  prices  as 
low  as  5c  per  packet. 

Burpee’s  Annual  abounds  in  interest¬ 
ing  planting  information  and  offers 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
varieties  that  will  give  you  more  im¬ 
proved  vegetables  and  more  beautiful 
flowers.  It  is  an  interesting  book  of 
144  pages,  full  of  pictures  and  news 
of  utmost  value  to  growers. 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

A  new  Tomato,  Burpee’s  “Tangerine,”  of 
a  bright  orange  color.  “Burpeeana”  Cauli¬ 
flower,  that  won  the  National  Cauliflower 


Burpee’s  Annual 
Garden  Book 
is  FREE 

Write  for  your  copy  today 


Contest^  “The  Burpee”  and  “Gold  Coin” 
Sweet  Corn  are  both  very  early  and  excep¬ 
tionally  fine.  New  Sweet  Peas,  new  Zin¬ 
nias,  and  the  new  Giant  Dahlia,  “Asbury 
Park.”  Read  all  about  them  in  Burpee’s 
Annual. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


122  Burpee  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Special!  75  Assorted 

Berry  Bushes 

Regularly  $4.00 
Now  reduced  to 


BIG  LUSCIOUS  berries  that  coax  fine  prices  from  buy¬ 
ers  are  easy  to  raise  from  Maloney’s  super-fine 
vigorous  stock.  Black  Raspberries,  Red  Raspberries  and 
Blackberries,  25  of  each,  all  GUARANTEED  true-to- 
name,  healthy,  thick-bearing — strong  No.  1  plants! 


Plum  Farmer  Black  Raspberry — Enormous  berries  of 
rich  flavor,  with  grrape-like  bloom.  Their  size,  appearance 
and  taste  sell  them  fast  at  excellent  prices.  Ripen  early, 
bear  heavily,  ship  well. 

St.  Regis  Red  Raspberry — Great  bis.  tasty  fruit  that 
buyers  can’t  resist.  Bushes  simply  laden  with  tempting 
berries  that  ship  beautifully.  Bear  from  June  until  frost. 

Blowers  Blackberry — These  great  jet-black  berries, 
sweet  and  wine-like,  bring  top  prices.  Bear  wonderfully- 
one  plant  gave  2,094  berries;  1/3  acre  yielded  -,720  quarts. 

See  Catalog  for  1,000  Bargains 

Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Perennials,  Ornamentals,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Berries,  Nuts,  Apples,  Bears,  Peaches,  Plums, 
< ; rapes — everything  for  orchard  and  garden.  Save  25% 
or  more.  Before  you  buy  see  Maloney’s  prices— lowest  in 
years  on  GUARANTEED  upland  grown  stock  of  TOP 
QUALITY.  Send  for  free  catalog  at  once. 


Maloney  Berries  Produce 
Quickly  and  yield  surpris¬ 
ing  crops.  Illustration 
shows  sturdy  growth  due 
to  splendid  root  develop¬ 
ment  of  Maloney  slock. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

167  MAIN  STREET  (Since  1884)  DANSV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  for  47  YEARS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

The  past  few  months  I  have  read  of 
the  unemployment  situation.  Just  how 
much  more  serious  it  is  than  usual  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  when  the  wage-earners  in 
a  family  lose  .their  jobs,  and  do  not  soon 
find  others,  it  is  a  serious  matter  for 
that  family,  no  matter  how  lightly  it 
may  be  viewed  by  those  who  never  knew 
what  it  meant  really  to  be  hungry  or  lack 
for  the  necessities  of  life. 

We  who  have  always  lived  on  a  farm 
where  there  has  been  plenty  to  eat  at  all 
times,  even  if  plain  fare,  and  plenty  to 
do,  cannot  quite  grasp  the  seriousness 
of  being  unable  to  find  work.  I  have 
never  known  what  it  means  to  be  hungry, 
except  for  a  few  hours,  or  to  be  out  of 
work.  There  is  always  work  to  do  on 
a  farm.  Sometimes  it  is  work  that  does 
not  bring  immediate  returns  in  cash, 
but  there  are  improvements  to  he  made 
or  repairs  that  are  necessary  to  be  done, 
if  we  are  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  make 
the  .business  of  farming  successful.  Some¬ 
times  when  I  am  in  the  larger  cities  and 
find  myself  in  the  poorer  sections  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  pity  those  who  are  forced 
to  live  there  even  though  many  may  not 
even  desire  my  sympathy  and  some  might 
even  be  inclined  to  feel  sorry  for  me. 

There  has  been  considerable  said  in 
recent  years  about  a  back-to-the-land 
movement  by  some  with  an  ax  to  grind, 
and  by  honest  well-meaning  people,  some  of 
whom  were  not  well  informed  as  to  con¬ 
ditions  involved.  Recently  a  letter  came 
to  me  from  a  man  who  confessed  little 
knowledge  of  farming,  and  yet  desired  to 
try  farm  life.  I  found  his  letter  of  very 
much  interest  to  me,  and  I  would  like 
to  help  him  and  others  like  him,  for 
I  know  there  are  many  living  in  towns 
or  cities  who  would  like  to  live  in  the 
country,  and  to  own  a  farm  if  they  only 
knew  how  it  could  be  done. 

Not  all  are  as  fortunate  as  this  man, 
for  all  have  not  been  frugal  and  saving 
or  for  reasons  have  not  been  able  to  save. 
This  man  with  a  wife  and  two  sons  not 
yet  in  their  teens  has  been  able  to  save 
a  snug  sum  with  which  to  make  a  start, 
and  he  would  like  to  invest  it  in  a  farm, 
but  he  wants  to  be  reasonably  certain  he 
is  making  a  wise  decision  and  a  safe  in¬ 
vestment.  I  wish  all  who  have  been  able 
to  save  a  sum  of  money  from  their  hard- 
earned  wages  would  be  as  careful  about 
parting  with  it  as  this  man  appears  to 
be.  He  wants  to  know  what  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  in  Maine,  for  a  man  and  woman 
with  good  diealth  and  willing  to  work, 
but  with  only  a  general  idea  of  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  success  on  the  farm, 
what  the  prospects  are  for  success. 

I  believe  there  are  rather  better  op¬ 
portunities  to  those  who  would  make  a 
home  on  the  farm  in  Maine  than  are  of¬ 
fered  in  most  of  the  Eastern  States,  but 
the  person  seeking  to  make  the  change 
from  a  wage-earner  in  factory,  shop  or 
store  to  winning  a  living  from  the  farm 
should  go  about  it  very  carefully  and  he 
as  fully  informed  as  is  possible  as  to 
what  is  undertaken. 

Most  men  and  women  on  the  farms  to¬ 
day  feel  that  we  do  not  need  more  people 
on  the  farms  but  less,  that  production 
is  already  rather  overdone  in  most  lines 
of  farming.  Still  I  believe  that  in  nearly 
every  farming  community  in  Maine,  real 
(farm  people  would  welcome  and  help 
anyone  who  came  among  them  seeking  to 
find  greater  happiness  and  prosperity  on 
the  -farm.  But  those  seeking  to  learn 
how  to  live  on*  the  farm  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  too  nfuch  of  strangers  at  first,  and 
should  *be  willing  to  meet  the  difficulties 
that  confront  them  with  a  cheerful  spirit 
and  ’honest  heart. 

Maine  has  dong  Winters,  and  I  must 
add  cold  ones,  but  this  need  not  frighten 
the  prospective  home  seeker,  for  people 
have  lived  here  many  years  ‘and  few 
freeze  to  death.  In  -most  of  the  State 
wood  or  coal  may  .be  obtained  at  fairly 
reasonable  .prices,  houses  are  built  to 
protect  from  the  cold,  as  well  as  most 
barns.  There  is  usually  snow  enough 
during  most  Winters  to  make  Winter 
seem  real,  but  we  are  not  often  snow¬ 
bound  for  any  length  of  time,  even  in 
the  remote  rural  districts.  Many  of  the 
much-traveled  highways  are  kept  open 
all  Winter  for  motor  vehicles  and  the 
number  is  increasing.  Many  farms  have 
a  woodlot.  and  fuel  may  be  obtained  for 
the  cutting  and  preparation.  Coal,  both 


soft  and  hard,  may  be  obtained  at  vary¬ 
ing  prices  .  Here  in  the  far  north  of 
the  State  soft  coal  sells  a-t  $9  to  ,$13  a 
ton  and  hard  coal  from  about  $16  to  $20. 

Farms  in  Maine  may  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  diversity  of  crops.  Poultry  of 
practically  all  kinds  is  kept  and  finds  a 
market  either  locally  or  to  out  of  State 
consumers.  There  are  plenty  of  oppor 
tunities  in  .the  production  of  beef,  pork 
and  mutton  and  lam'b  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  devote  the  necessary  time  and 
care,  and  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
essentials  that  make,  success  possible  or 
are  willing  to  learn.  Many  -produce  milk 
for  ‘local  or  out  of  State  consumption, 
while  others  are  situated  so  that  they 
find  the  production  of  cream  more  profit¬ 
able,  and  a  few  still  continue  to  keep 
cows  for  the  production  of  butter.  In 
this,  to  be  profitable,  one  ‘must  have  cus¬ 
tomers  who  appreciate  good  butter  enough 
to  pay  for  it,  and  there  are  those  who 
do,  as  butter  cannot  be  produced  in 
competition  with  butter  substitutes. 

There  are  regular  milk  trains  running 
out  of  Maine  daily  which  deliver  Maine 
milk  in  Massachusetts  while  the  con¬ 
sumers  sleep,  and  there  are  creameries 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
which  have  regular  routes  over  which 
they  collect  cream.  Just  how  profitable 
the  producers  find  it  I  am  not  able  to 
say.  Personally,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  production  of  young  wbeef  offers 
the  greatest  opportunity  along  the  line 
of  stock  husbandry,  at  present  and  for 
the  near  future  in  Maine. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  State  apple 
growing  is  quite  profitable,  and  Maine 
apples  are  quite  well  known  in  England. 
Apples  may  be  grown  in  practically  ali 
parts,  hut  some  sections  are  better 
adaptable  to  their  culture  than  others. 
The  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State 
has  to  be  content  with  only  the  ironclads. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  do  well, 
and  I  am  convinced  there  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  production  of  strawberries 
in  a  commercial  way  at  the  North. 

Aroostook  County,  which  has  an  area 
nearly  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  but 
with  only  about  one-fifth  under  tillage, 
specializes  in  potatoes  and  leads  all  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  crop,  last  season  shipping 

more  than  50.000  cars. 

•  1 

Unfortunately,  or  otherwise,  as  one 
may  look  at  it,  Maine  years  ago  lost 
title  to  her  wild  lands,  or  a  very  large 
part  of  them,  and  they  passed  to  the 
possession  of  private  interests.  The  own¬ 
ers  do  not  at  present  propose  to  open 
up  any  part  of  them  for  settlement,  as  I 
understand  it.  There  are  large  areas 
that  are  much  better  left  to  produce 
timber,  but  there  are  other  large  tracts 
which  would  be  desirable  for  farming 
purposes.  At  present  there  are  few 
young  men  or  women  who  would  care 
to  take  up  a  forest  farm  and  make  it 
over  into  one  producing  the  things  nec¬ 
essary  to  sustain  humans. 

In  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
Aroostook,  land  values  are  high  and  in 
the  towns  with  large  villages,  taxes  are 
high.  Outside  of  these,  taxes  are  fairly 
moderate.  Good  potato  farms  sell  from 
$100  to  $250  an  acre,  with  improvements, 
owing  to  situation  and  quality  of  build¬ 
ings.  There  are  farms  for  sale  all  over 
Maine  outside  of  Aroostook,  many  of  them 
having  good  "buildings  which  cost  more 
than  is  asked  for  the  farm.  Some  are 
rather  neglected  and  need  industry  and 
hard  work  to  put  them  in  shape  again. 
They  are  neglected  because  the  boys  and 
girls  who  grew  up  there  found  work  in 
towns  and  cities  more  to  their  liking, 
and  the  old  folks  were  not  able  to  carry 
on  alone. 

In  the  pioneer  days,  even  50  years  ago, 
Maine  farms  were  much  more  nearly 
self-sustaining  than  they  are  now,  but 
they  could  be  again  if  those  who  lived 
on  them  thought  so.  In  the  matter  of 
food  little  need  be  bought.  Beef,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  .pork  and  all  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts,  vegetables,  apples  and  small  fruits 
both  for  Summer  and  Winter  use,  put 
up  in  glass,  may  be  produced  on  the 
farm.  Wheat,  oats,  peas,  beans  and  corn 
in  some  parts  of  the  ‘State.  I  have  pro¬ 
duced  our  own  flour  for  years.  We  have 
also  been  able  to  supply  our  table  with 
honey  in  abundance  and  this  can  be  used 
for  cooking  purposes,  though  most  women 
prefer  to  sell  the  honey  and  buy  sugar 
for  cooking  purposes. 
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Austrian  Pino 


Mui?ho  Pin# 


Special  Bargain  on 
d  -Year  Evergreens 
Offer  No,  101.1  Aus¬ 
trian  Pine9-12in.  xx50c,  1 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce  8-12  5n. 
xx  60c,  1  Mugho  Pino  8-12  in.  xx  60c. 
Offer  No.  102.  1  Concolor  Fir  8-12  in.  xx 
60c,  1  Pyramidal  Arbor- Vitae  9-12  in.  xx  60c, 
1  Savin  Juniper  9-12  in.  xx  60c. 

Either  of  above  groups  sent  postpaid  for  SSc. 
Send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five  friends  in¬ 
terested  in  evergreens  and  we  will  send  both  the 
above  collections  for  51.59  postpaid. 

3  PEONIES  f  1.0© 

Baroness  Schroeder,  late,  white  with  pink  shad¬ 
ings,  Karl  Rosenfield,  vigorous  grower,  largely 
red.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  mauve  roso  with  silver  tip. 
Sold  regularly  60c  each;  group  sent  postpaid  $1. 

Send  for  beautiful  color  catalog,  FREE.  $ 

ERIBER  NURSERIES 

2105Bristol  Avenue,  Middlebury,  Indiana 


To  get  the  greatest  returns  from  YOUR  GAR¬ 
DEN  (market  or  home)  you  require  depend¬ 
able  seeds.  ISBELL’S  (Bell  Brand)  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  are  dependable— always.  Raise 
vegetables  for  health  and  profit.  Flowers  for 
beauty  and  pleasure.  ESBELL’SSEED  ANNUAL 
quotes  direct-f  rom-growerprices  onfield,  vege- 
tableandlflowerseeds.  It’s  FREE.  Sendtoday. 
ISRELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
361  Mechanics  Si  f20)  Jackson.  Mich. 


$Maule98 

SEED  BOOK 

FREE 


Maule’s  seeds  will  give  you  a  blue-ribbon 
garden.  For  54  years  we  have  been  selling 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  to  particular 
people.  We  test  all  seeds.  They  are  full 
of  abundant,  vigorous  life — guaranteed  by 
a  money-back  bond.  Super-quality  at  lowest 
prices.  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  Maule’s 
Seed  Book. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
313  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Send  for  FREE BooK 

scon’s 


S' 

1  "IS  Contains  valuable  Information 

GI|  ■  a  A®  on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 
»  IB  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 

Mixtures,  Corn,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weed3. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 

?ou  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 

lainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 

_ _  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  12  »  We  Pay  the  Freight  -  Marysville,  Ohio 


SEED 

Gnide 


PATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
A)  e  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.^  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 
frHEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


l  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  Wo  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

AHen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II,  Geneva,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  K  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
[  r\  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St,  Salisbury,  Mil. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Grown  on  new  land , best  money  can 
buy.  Varieties:  Mastodon  Everbear¬ 
ing,  Premier  or  Howard  No.  17,  Big 
Joe,  Gandy,  Missionary. 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry  and  Plum 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Raspberry  and  Black¬ 
berry  Plants,  Ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


derjtbaskets^crate 

Winter Discou  J 


Thb  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW/  i 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co- 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


RAQPRFRRY  registered  disease  free 

OHiIvIv  I  For  description,  prices  and  cul- 
pl  A  jVJTQ  tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FRl  IT 
*  I  O  IMPROVEMENT  ASSW,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sheep  thrive  on  Maine  farms,  but  the 
ai’t  of  converting  wool  into  clothing, 
stockings  and  mittens  by  farm  women  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fast  becoming  a  lost  art. 
Co-operative  wool  growers'  associations 
are  having  this  work  done  in  the  mills.  A 
good  pair  of  home  knit  mittens  or  stock¬ 
ings  is  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  possess  in 
cold  weather  and  much  better  protection 
against  the  cold  than  a  piece  of  fancy 
crochet  or  embroidery. 

The  poultry  industry  in  this  State  is 
possibly  one  of  the  most  profitable  in¬ 
vestments  for  the  beginners  of  small 
means  if  they  possess  the  natural  ability 
and  love  of  the  work  to  succeed.  Many 
are  engaged  in  this  work  and  find  it  prof¬ 
itable.  There  is  a  good  market  within 
the  State,  but  a  large  amount  of  both 
dressed  and  live  poultry  and  eggs  go  out¬ 
side. 

My  advice  to  those  striving  to  own  a 
home  and  farm  would  be  to  make  the 
farm  support  the  family  in  so  far  as 
practical,  unless  so  situated  that  it 
seemed  wiser  to  specialize  in  one  or  two 
things.  To  those  living  in  town  or  city, 
who  have  steady  work  at  fair  wages, 
do  not  hastily  throw  up  a  good  job  and 
invest  the  savings  of  years,  until  quite 
sure  about  what  you  are  doing.  If  your 
heart  is  set  on  a  desire  to  find  a  home 
oh  the  farm,  and  your  wife  is  willing 
to  do  her  part  and  be  contented,  then 
by  all  means  make  the  start  as  soon  as 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success  is  ap¬ 
parent.  In  selecting  a  farm,  do  it  having 
in  mind  the  line  of  work  you  wish  most 
to  do,  or  specialize  in.  Look  carefully  to 
your  boundaries  and  be  sure  of  the  title 
to  the  real  estate  before  you  part  with 
y°ur  money,  that  the  party  of  whom  you 
purchase  has  a  perfect  right  to  convey  a 
sound  title. 

I  believe  it  would  be  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  for  any  man  who  proposed  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  farm,  who  was  not  familiar  with 
farm  work,  to  go  to  the  locality  where 
he  desired  to  locate,  and,  if  possible, 
secure  work  on  the  farms  for  a  year 
before  making  a  purchase.  The  experi¬ 
ence  thus  gained  would  be  very  valuable 
in  many  ways,  and  might  he  the  means 
of  saving  him  from  making  an  unwise 
investment  or  suffering  serious  loss.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  any  State 
is  usually  glad  to  assist  anyone  seeking 
to  find  a  farm  home  and  their  advice 
is  'Safer  to  follow  as  a  rule  than  that  of 
a  real  estate  vendor. 

Keep  in  mind  that  Maine  is  consid¬ 
erable  of  a  State,  being  nearly  350  miles 
from  the  extreme  south  to  the  farthest 
point  north.  This  means  quite  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  length  of  seasons  and  the 
things  which  may  be  grown  with  reas¬ 
onable  assurance. 

Maine  is  about  the  only  one  of  the 
Lastern  States  having  a  large  area  of 
forest  primeval.  She  is  also  rich  in  the 
number  and  beauty  of  her  lakes  and  water 
courses.  This  makes  the  State  an  ideal 
playground  or  Summer  home  for  those 
who  do  not  care  to  live  within  her 
borders  the  year  around.  Thousands  come 
to  Maine  every  Summer  to  enjoy  her  cli¬ 
mate  and  .scenery,  to  bathe  in  the  surf 
along  her  coast  line  or  in  the  waters 
of  inland  lakes  and  streams.  To  fish  and 
hunt  in  season  and  to  renew  youth, 
health,  strength  and  peace  of  mind.  The 
number  is  increasing  eacli  year.  Very 
many  are  finding  it  profitable  to  cater  to 
their  need  and  desires.  One  may  find  the 
church  desired  to  attend  in  most  large 
towns  and  the  opportunities  to  acquire 
an  education  compare  favorably  with 
other  Lastern  States  of  equal  population. 

Maine  is  indeed  rich  in  her  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Pure  air  and  water  unsurpassed 
for  drinking  purposes,  with  unlimited  wa¬ 
ter  power  if  it  is  but  cared  for  and 
developed  for  the  benefit  of  her  own 
people.  May  they  be  wise  enough  to  con¬ 
serve  and  preserve  it  for  their  posterity 
and  not  allow’  it  to  pass  from  their  control 
a,s  their  fathers  did  the  timberlands. 

I  cannot  well  tell  you  of  Maine  people 
for  I  am  one  of  them,  hut.  surely  the 
men  and  women,  the  boys  and  girls,  who 
live  within  her  borders  the  year  around, 
through  the  bright  sunny  days  of  Summer 
and  the  cold  and  storms  of  Winter,  who 
till  her  soil  and  turn  the  wheels  of  in¬ 
dustry,  are  her  greatest  asset. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 
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improved  and 
standard  vari¬ 
eties  of  vege¬ 
table,  flower  and 
field  seeds  are 
fully  described  in 
our  new  catalogue 
which  will  be  sent 
free  at  your  request. 

If  you  grow  for  the 
market  send  for  our 
Market  Gardeners 
Price  List. 
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Northern  Grown  -  Highly  Bred  -  True  to  Name 
Labeled  lor  Germination 
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break  o' day 


CERTIFIED  FARM  SEEDS 

Our  crops  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Seed  Potatoes  are  all 
inspected  and  certified  by  the  New  York  State  Seed  Im¬ 
provement  Association  which  insures  pure  seeds  free  from 
disease  and  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

No  one  who  wishes  to  raise  the  best  crop*  can  afford  to 
use  any  other  kind. 

Special  low  price  for  early  orders. 
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JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 


R.F.D.  No.  27 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Over  1,000  acres  of  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains  and  sources  tested  and 
recommended  by  Experiment  Stations.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more 
than  doubled  in  three  years— because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  WHEAT,  RYE,  CABBAGE 
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Heat  spots  on  a  polished  table  may  be 
removed  by  rubbing  with  oil  or  furniture 
polish. 


Berry 

GROWING 

This  book— sent  absolutely 
FREE — shows  exactly  how 
to  get  the  best  fruit  and  how 
to  make  the  most  money. 
You  need  it — send  name  and 
address— a  Post  Card  will  do. 

My  1931  book  also  illustrates 
and  fully  describes  the  leading 
varieties  of  STRAWBERRY, 
RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY 
and  all  small-fruit  plants.  It 
shows  why  my  plants,  not  tak¬ 
en  from  old  fruiting  beds,  but 
bred  solely  for  plant  purposes, 
are  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
market  kind.  This  book  will 
help  you  more  than  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  you  have  ever  had. 
And  it  will  save  you  a  great  deal 
of  money,  because  it  gives  you 
the  privilege  of  buying  at  ac¬ 
tual  wholesale  prices— large  or 
/  small  quantities.  Write  your 

/  Send  for  name  on  a  Post  Card  and  mail 
l  my  big  free  to  me  at  once.  The  book  will 
book  today!  reach  you  promptly.  Send  now. 
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Some  Out-of-Ordinary 
Native  Shrubs 

A  number  of  courses  are  open  in  se¬ 
lecting  plant  material  for  our  gardens, 
and  unfortunately  the  easiest  are  the 
ones  usually  chosen.  This  accounts  for 
rhe  monotonous  uniformity  of  so  many 
gardens.  A  plant  is  selected  because  it 
is  readily  available,  and  the  readily  avail¬ 
able  forms  are  the  ones  which  have  struck 
the  public  fancy.  Thus  we  have  Hyd¬ 
rangea  paniculata  grand! flora  dotting  ev¬ 
ery  lawn,  and  California  privet  edging 
many  a  greensward.  It  may  not  be  quite 
so  easy  to  get  the  out-of-ordinary  shrub, 
but  it  is  not  impossible,  and  is  eminently 
worthwhile. 

A  great  deal  of  romance  and  not  a  little 
legend  has  grown  up  around  Gordonia 
alatamaha  (I  know  no  common  name  for 
it).  Even  its  .specific  name  is  not  clear. 
If  we  are  to  take  Bailey  as  authority  in 
such  matters,  it  is  spelled  as  I  have  it 
in  the  foregoing;  if  it  is  named  for  the 
river  along  which  the  only  known  speci¬ 
mens  were  found,  it  should  be  spelled 
without  the  second  “a.”  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  species  has  much  to  recommend 
it  to  American  planters  in  the  more  tem¬ 
perate  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  fif¬ 
teen  or  more  species  of  Gordonia  known 
to  botanists,  two  are  native  to  southern 
United  States.  One  of  these,  Gordonia 
Lasiantlius  (loblolly  bay),  is  an  ever¬ 
green  shrub  or  tree  not  hardy  far  north 
of  its  native  range  from  Virginia  south¬ 
ward  and  west  to  Louisiana.  The  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  first  found  by  John 
Bartram  along  the  Altamaha  river  in 
Georgia  in  1765.  It  was  visited  later  by 
Marshall  and  other  botanists,  but  since 
1790  no  one  has  seen  it  growing  in  a 
wild  state. 

The  species  wajs  long  neglected  by 
gardeners ;  even  horticulturists  thinking 
that  it  had  become  completely  lost.  But 
the  .small  supply  of  stock  has  been  nursed 
along  until  now  it  is  again  available  to 
American  planters  in  small  quantities. 
Horticultural  literature  tells  us  it  at¬ 
tained  a  height  of  30  feet  in  a  natural 
state,  but  the  few  plants  that  I  have 
seen  were  not  over  a  third  that  high. 
It  makes  more  of  a  shrubbery  growth 
under  cultivation,  with  bright  green, 
oblong  leaves  which  narrow  into  a  petiole 
and  turn  a  bright  scarlet  in  Autumn.  Not 
the  least  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant 
in  its  early  season  growth  is  the  velvety 
pubescence  which  for  a  long  time  adorns 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  The  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of  the  plant  comes,  however, 
in  late  Fall,  when  it  shows  its  two  to 
three-inch  wide,  white  blossoms.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  the  plant  is  not 
hardy  in  my  climate  of  44  degrees  north 
latitude,  not  at  least  on  the  two  occasions 
that  I  have  have  tried  it.  There  is  still 
hope,  however,  for  I  am  assured  by 
friends  in  the  East  that  I  probably  can 
keep  the  plant  if  it  is  safely  carried 
through  one  "Winter.  I  am  told  that  it 
is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 
We  can  at  least  experiment  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

When  unique  shrubs  for  the  rock  gar¬ 
den  are  the  objects  of  our  search,  we 
should  not  overlook  Mahonia  repens. 
Western  America  holds  a  number  of  these 
evergreen  Mahonias  (barberries  of  some 
botanists),  but  M.  repens  is  the  most 
satisfactory  species  that  I  have  found 
for  my  cold  climate.  All  of  these  ever¬ 
green  species  suffer  miserably  from  the 
biting  winds  of  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring,  especially  if  such  winds  come 
while  the  sun  is  on  the  plants.  At  such 
times  the  foliage  burns  badly,  giving  the 
plant  an  unhealthy  look.  Mahonias  like 
a  fairly  moist  soil  and,  I  am  sure,  want 
a  tinge  of  acid  in  their  diet.  And  they 
should  be  shielded  from  cold  winds  and 
from  the  .sun  in  Winter  and  early  Spring. 

The  plant  of  M.  repens  in  my  rock 
garden  is  about  10  inches  high,  a  low 
shrubby  thing  carrying  pale  green  leaves 
made  up  of  numerous  leaflets.  The  showy 
yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes 
in  May,  followed  by  rather  small  bluish 
berries.  This  is  a  desirable  rock  garden 
shrub  for  all  but  the  very  coldest  parts 
of  the  country. 

I  have  two  plants  of  Betula  glandulosa 
growing  in  my  rock  garden — two  round 
bushes  about  two  feet  high,  with  pleasing 
dark  foliage  and  reddish  brown  twigs. 
This  species  and  Betula  nana^  are  all 
too  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  They  are 
typical  Arctic  and  high  mountain  shrubs, 
low  and  slow-growing  shrubby  subjects 
which  seldom  get  higher  than  three  feet, 
and  then  only  after  years  and  years  of 
growth.  The  birches  are  typical  northern 
plants,  extending  farther  into  the  Arctic 
regions  than  most  other  wroody  plants. 
The  two  dwarf  species  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paragraph  were  left 
in  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  United 
States  when  the  ice  sheet  retreated  north¬ 
ward,  according  to  botanists.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  are  not  adapted  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  country.  _  B.  nana 
was  quite  short-lived  in  my  Ohio  garden, 
but  they  both  seem  at  home  here  in 
Northern  Michigan. 

Jamesia  americana  was  first  described 
by  a  botanist  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  but  so  far  as  American  gardens 
are  concerned  it  might  just  as  well  not 
exist  at  all.  Its  common  name  in  the 
West  —  wild  mock  orange  —  quite  aptly 
describes  it.  The  plants  that  I  have 
which  -were  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  in 
the  West  two  years  ago,  are  about  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  like  crinkled 
velvet,  deciduous,  opposite,  and  not  as  ab¬ 
undant  as  might  be  desired.  The  flowers 


are  white  with  a  hint  of  pink  on  the  outer 
side,  a  half  inch  or  less  in  diameter, 
and  come  in  terminal  panicles  in  June. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  pink-flowered  form. 
From  my  short  experience  with  this 
native  shrub,  I  should  say  that  it  de¬ 
serves  far  more  attention  than  it  has 
received.  It  should  find  a  place  in  the 
bold  parts  of  rock  gardens  or  among 
low  subjects  in  the  shrub  border.  Rehder, 
in  the  “Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,”  rec¬ 
ommends  a  well-drained  soil  in  full  sun. 
Best  success  in  my  garden  has  come  to 
a  plant  in  a  leaf-moldy  soil  in  about 
half  shade. 

American  gardeners  have  scarcely 
started  to  tap  the  vast  reservoir  of  plant 
material  which  our  country  holds.  The 
ones  mentioned  and  many  another  out-of¬ 
ordinary  plant,  are  now  available  to  pri¬ 
vate  planters,  and  otlmrs  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  as  demand  justifies,  c.  w.  wood. 

Michigan. 


From  Southern  Connecticut 

I  am  situated  within  10  miles  of  New 
London.  15  from  Norwich,  and  10  miles 
from  Westerly,  R.  I.  I  am  a  market- 
gardener  and  small  fruit  grower,  and 
sell  to  a  select  trade  that  is  willing  to 
pay  an  extra  price  for  first  quality  goods 
that  are  first  on  the  market  and  that 
are  graded  right,  and  honestly  and  at¬ 
tractively  packed.  We  intend  to  conform 
strictly  to  the  “Golden  Rule”  in  our  busi¬ 
ness. 

There  are  no  large  farms  around  here. 
Our  farmers  are  making  milk  which  is 
largely  peddled  by  themselves.  The  price 
for  raw  milk  is  from  14c  up ;  several 
are  growing  apples.  They  spray  thor¬ 
oughly — from  six  to  10  times — and  raise 
fancy  fruit  which  they  readily  sell  to 


the  stores  and  at  their  roadside  stands 
at  good  prices.  Perhaps  half  is  sold  at 
roadside  stands,  as  we  are  on  direct 
trunk  line  from  New  York  City  to  Boston 
and  through  the  cities  between.  Our 
markets  are  among  the  best  in  our 
county.  The  only  good  sized  piece  of 
potatoes  near  me  is  across  the  road  from 
my  place.  There  are  about  20  acres,  and 
the  yield  is  good — up  to  400  bushels,  per¬ 
haps  more.  I  am  glad  for  the  neighbor 
who  raised  them.  The  money  will  do  a 
lot  of  good  to  a  mighty  fine  family  of 
young  people. 

Near  us  are  quite  a  number  of  mills, 
two  large  velvet  mills,  two  woolen  mills, 
a  large  manufacturing  plant  for  marine 
engines,  two  large  machine  shops,  a  large 
shipyard  for  making  and  repairing  wooden 
vessels.  Then  there  are  the  hotels  and 
shore  resorts — usually  lots  of  business 
and  good  markets. 

At  present  it  is  rather  dull  everywhere, 
but  last  night  I  went  with  a  bunch  of 
other  young  people  (I  am  77  years  young) 
to  a  theater  and  picture  show.  The  the¬ 
atre  is  the  largest  in  New  London,  and 
it  was  packed  to  the  doors.  It  did  not 
look  like  hard  times.  If  we  farmers  wish 
to  prosper  we  must  grow  luxuries — fancy 
early  greeneorn,  ditto  tomatoes,  extra 
fancy  native  berries,  likewise  melons,  etc. 
Don’t  be  cheap,  ask  a  good  price  and  get 
it.  Be  up  at  the  top.  There  is  lots  of 
room  up  here  and  not  much  competition. 

T.  T'.  W. 


Quicksand  in  Well 

On  page  1387,  question  was  asked  re¬ 
garding  best  method  of  handling  quick¬ 
sand  in  a  well.  A  number  of  replies 
have  been  received.  Those  covering  va¬ 
rious  methods  are  printed  below. 

Many  years  ago  I  dug  a  Avell  and 
found  a  bed  of  quicksand'  and  plenty  of 
water.  I  dug  down  as  far  as  I  could, 
put  in  an  oak  barrel  and  filled  around 
this  with  good  gravel,  put  about  six 
inches  of  the  gravel  in  the  bottom  and 
stoned  the  well  up,  filling  in  back  of 
the  stone  with  coarse  gravel  to  above  the 
quicksand.  This  worked  well.  The  in¬ 
quirer  says  it  is  curbed  with  concrete, 
showing  the  quicksand  had  worked  up 
from  rhe  bottom  which  it  will  do.  So  1 
should  put  about  10  or  12  inches  of 
clean  gravel  in  the  bottom,  the  water 
will  work  through  and  the  gravel  will 
hold  the  quicksand  back.  I.  N.  s. 

New  York. 


I  note  that  this  well  has  a  lot  of 
springs,  no  doubt  these  springs  come  in 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well.  If  this  is 
true,  clean  out  the  well  and  remove  as 
much  of  the  quicksand  as  possible.  Then 
put  in  a  lot  of  clean  sand  two  or  three 
feet  thick  so  the  water  will  have  to 
filter  through  the  sand.  From  what  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had  the  water  should 
come  through  clear.  Water  will  always 
come  up  through  sand  up  to  its  original 
level.  lie  can  fill  in  sand  just  so  he  has 
enough  water  over  top  of  the  sand  so  he 
can  place  his  pipe  and  strainer  without 
pumping  the  sand.  The  depth  of  the 
sand  depends  on  where  the  springs  come 
from.  If  they  come  in  at  the  bottom, 
two  feet  of  sand  ought  to  be  enough. 

New  York.  c.  t. 

We  have  always  found  the  quicksand 
in  the  bottoms  of  wells.  We  have  dug 
four  wells  here  this  Fall.  One  of  them 
had  to  have  the  quicksand  taken  out  with¬ 
in  a  week  after  the  pump  was  put  in ; 
another  one  had  trouble  right  away ;  and 
B.  M.  will  have  trouble  as  long  as  his 
inlets  have  any  quicksand  in  them.  I 
would  get  some  elevator  cups  and  string 
them  on  chain  or  leather  belting  and 
make  a  windlass,  making  the  place  where 
the  elevator  runs  larger  and  scoop  the 
sand  out  of  the  well.  Have  the  elevator 
long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom.  Rubber 
belting  would  be  better  than  leather.  He 
will  have  to  make  a  spout  close  to  the 
elevator  for  the  cups  to  empty  into.  After 
giving  it  a  cleaning  three  or  four  times 
the  water  will  automatically  clear  up. 
lie  might  get  the  cups  at  some  grist 
mill.  D.  P.  B, 

New  York. 

I  suggest  that  enough  of  the  sand  be 
pumped  out  for  a  satisfactory  depth 
of  water  and  imediately  dump  into  the 


well  IS  in.  or  more  of  clean  gravel.  I 
mean  by  clean  gravel  a  combination  of 
clean  sand  and  stone.  It  might  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  start  dumping  on  top  of  the 
springs  of  water  before  he  is  through 
cleaning  out  the  quicksand  to  the  re¬ 
quired  depth.  This  method  would  help 
to  eliminate  the  danger  of  ground  settling 
all  around  the  curb  on  the  outside. 

Massachusetts  h.  f.  b. 

In  1908  I  bought  a  place,  and  on  it 
there  was  a  well  that  was  abandoned 
and  almost  filled  up.  I  cleaned  it  out 
but  it  would  not  get  clear.  I  put  a  lump 
of  lime  in  it,  about  the  size  of  a  person’s 
head,  and  it  soon  cleared  the  water.  Af¬ 
ter  a  time  it  got  cloudy  again,  and  I  re¬ 
peated  the  dose.  I  also  put  about  one 
pint  salt  in.  I  was  on  that  place  last 
Spring  and  they  told  me  that  the  water 
was  still  good  and  has  been  ever  since 
he  bought  the  place  from  me  12  years 
ago.  I  have  used  lime  several  times  since 
with  good  results  and  also  have  told 
others.  Slaked  lime  will  do,  but  I  pre¬ 
fer  lump  lime.  Slaked  lime  should  be 
put  in  a  clean  sack,  and  drop  the  sack 
down  in  the  well  with  a  wire  or  cord 
so  that  it  can  be  pulled  out  in  a  few 
weeks.  j.  w.  m. 

Maryland. 

In  order  to  settle  the  water  in  a  dug 
well,  dissolve  about  one  pound  of  alum 
in  water  and  pour  do wm  the  well,  allow 
to  stand  over  night.  The  alum  will  settle 
all  sediment  and  bind  the  sand  down. 

New  Jersey  h.  j.  D. 

The  inquiry  on  page  1387  brings  to 
mind  various  experiences  I  have  had  in 
getting  a  good  well,  having,  in  my  life 
had  a  well  of  the  three  principal  kinds 
made — driven,  dug,  and  drilled. 

The  first  one  was  dug,  and.  on  reaching 
a  depth  of  about  18  feet,  the  sides  began 
to  cleave  off  near  the  bottom.  This  con¬ 
tinued  till  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  work 
in  at  excavating,  and  stone  curbing  was 
necessary.  I  did  this  without  mortar, 
and,  after  the  well  had  been  finished  a 
month  or  two,  it  began  to  take  a  quick¬ 
sand  deposit  at  the  bottom.  This  con¬ 
tinued  till  it  had  reached  the  water  depth 
and  the  well  was  no  longer  usable. 

My  next  well  was  driven,  and  here  we 
encountered  quicksand  with  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter,  but  the  sand  would  draw  in  the 
pipe  so  we  could  not  pump.  I  called  on 
a  well  driller.  He  came  with  the  promise 
of  making  me  a  good  well,  and  he  did. 
Quicksand  was  reached  at  about  30  feet, 
but  he  simply  drove  his  six-inch  casing 
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10  or  12  feet  in  it  and  then  cleaned  it 
out  with  a  slush-pump. 

At  a  depth  of  43  feet,  the  well  was 
considered  finished,  as  water  was  flowing 
out  of  the  casing  several  feet  above 
ground,  quite  rapidly.  It  continued  to 
flow  for  several  years  until  quicksand 
was  carried  in  by  the  current  to  a 
depth  of  10  or  15  feet.  The  overflowing 
has  ceased,  but  it  is  a  good  well,  though 
drilled  over  30  years  ago.  Quicksand  is  a 
foe  when  one  tries  to  get  a  well  where  it 
exists,  but  it  can  be  overcome  with  proper 
tools.  This  well  can  be  made  to  over¬ 
flow  again  by  rhe  use  of  a  slush-pump, 
but  it  would  fill  again  as  before,  I  ex¬ 
pect.  The  well  has  not  been  a  roily  one, 
though  it  has  bothered  in  Winter  by  freez¬ 
ing  in  the  casing  above  ground.* 

Id  case  of  the  one  mentioned  on  page 
1387,  I  think  the  roil  is  caused  by  a 
mixture  of  clay  with  the  sand.  My  reme¬ 
dy  would  be  to  drill  in  this  15-foot  well 
till  a  good  supply  of  water  is  obtained. 
If  located  on  a  hill,  bedrock  may  be 
found,  and  this  will  make  a  better  casing 
than  iron. 

A  drilled  well  costs  about  $1  per  foot 
more  than  before  the  war.  but  in  drilling 
in  a  dug  well,  some  of  this  expense 
would  be  avoided,  as  the  charge  is  usually 
$10  for  setting  up,  and  then  the  usual 
price  for  drilling. 

4' he  reason  a  drilled  well  is  successful 
when  others  fail,  is  this :  The  six-inch 
casing  does  not  afford  much  of  a  reser¬ 
voir,  and  there  must  be  sufficient  water 
entering  at  the  bottom  to  replace  the 
water  pumped  out  without  much  delay. 
rl  herefore  water  rushes  in  rapidly,  car¬ 
rying  sediment  that  lies  in  its" ’path. 
Quicksand  will  carry  in,  but  not  enough 
to  trouble  the  well,  because  it  has  a 
greater  depth.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
?  cavity  at  the  point  of  a  driven  well, 
V  .  ™e  ends  in  quicksand.  Both 

driven  and  drilled  wells  are  sanitary, 
which  cannot  always  be  said  of  dug  wells. 
However  sanitation  depends  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  contamination  by  a  cesspool  or 
otherwise.  c.  M.  D. 

New  York. 

The  water  probably  courses  through 
the  quicksand.  I  would  suggest  that  he 
replace  the  quicksand  he  has  removed 
with  some  clean  sharp  sand,  not  too  fine, 
as  too  fine  particles  will  be  drawn  against 
the  screen  of  a  well-point  by  the  suction 
and  not  allow  the  water  to  enter,  and 
pump  the  water  through  a  pipe  with  a 
well-point  on  the  end.  I  believe  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  come  clear.  c.  B.  T. 

Vermont. 

I  would  suggest  to  drive  in  a  sand 
screen  attached  to  1^4 -in.  pipe  in  bottom 
of  well.  L  sually  quicksand  is  underlaid 
with  coarser  sand  or  gravel.  I  never 
saw  a  screen  that  would  work  in  quick¬ 
sand.  I  would  use  a  60  gauge  screen 
and  a  pitcher  pump  would  lift  the  water. 
An  l^-in.  screen  24  to  36  in.  jacket  is 
good.  H.  N. 

New  York. 

The  remedy  to  get  clear  water  is  to 
cover  up  that  quicksand  with  about  three 
or  four  baskets  of  just  gravel  stones 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  well.  You 
will  get  a  glad  surprise  if  you  try  this. 
The  water  will  be  perfect.  l.  s.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

I  had  the  same  experience  several 
years  ago.  I  had  about  three  or  four 
feet  of  quicksand  in  my  well,  and  when 
the  well  was  low  it  came  up  muddy.  One 
man  told  me  to  put  a  load  of  blue  clay 
in  the  well,  but  be  sure  it  is  blue  clay. 
Pumped  out  all  of  the  water,  put  a 
ladder  in  the  well,  dipped  out  as  much 
of  the  quicksand  as  possible ;  I  worked 
the  clay  like  , stiff  putty,  put  it  in  the 
well  and  tamped  it  a  little.  It  was  about 
one  foot  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  well 
and  shut  off  my  water  supply  for  about 
two  days.  As  the  clay  settled  the  water 
came  up  and  it  was  clear.  If  you  have 
other  water  supply  for  a  while,  I  would 
advise  you  to  try  this  clay.  But  if  you 
are  short  of  water  like  most  everybody  is 
this  Winter  I  would  try  to  get  along 
now.  The  ground  is  so  dry  that  if  you 
put  a  load  of  clay  in  the  well  it  may  be 
a  week  before  you  would  get  five  feet 
of  water  in  your  well.  But  it  will  come 
through  the  clay  all  right  and  I  do  not 
think  you  will  be  bothered  for  years  to 
come,  as  that  is  my  experience.  "  w.  H. 

New  York. 

Put  clean  gravel  in  bottom  of  well, 
after  removing  as  much  quicksand  as 
possible,  say  about  two  or  three  feet. 
Then  fill  the  bottom  of  well  with  about 
three  or  four  feet  of  clean  coarse  gravel. 
This  will  overcome  the  difficulty.  The 
gravel  willhold  out  the  quicksand  if  the 
the  sides  of  the  well  are  cemented  up, 
which  I  understand  they  are,  and  the 
gravel  will  hold  out  the  quicksand  if  the 
will  be  clear  water  within  24  hours,  then 
keep  pipe  of  the  pump  above  the  gravel, 
about  eight  or  10  inches.  This  is  my  own 
idea,  which  I  tried  out  over  eight  years 
ago.  and  we  have  never  had  any  trouble 
to  this  day.  Water  is  always  clear.  If 
gravel  takes  up  or  covers  all  the  water 
in  the  bed  of  well,  don’t  be  afraid.  In 
a  few  hours  water  will  work  up  through 
gravel  to  water  level,  then  keep  pipe  of 
pump  in  water  about  eight  or  10  inches 
above  the  gravel.  w.  s.w. 

New  York. 


Chest.yut  blight  does  not  itself  have 
any  effect  on  the  strength  of  chestnut 
timber,  so  that  blight-killed  trees  may  be 
utilized  like  other  lumber. 


Mrs.  A.  L.  Frink,  of  Connecticut,  sends  us  this  picture  of  the  farm  mules. 
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Exhibit  on  Orchard 
Drainage 

Four-foot  columns  of  soil  taken  exactly 
as  the  soil  occurs  in  a  Wayne  County 
orchard  will  be  set  up  in  the  joint  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
and  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
in  Rochester  January  14  to  1G,  to  show 
why  some  soils  are  so  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  orchard  purposes  than  others. 
The  owner  of  the  orchard  from  which 
these  soil  columns  have  been  taken  states 
that  one  acre  of  the  soil  on  one  side 
of  the  orchard  is  worth  ten  acres  on  the 
opposite  side  of  his  orchard.  The  exhibit 
at  Ilochester  will  show  why  this  is  true. 
Commenting  on  this,  11.  C.  Collison,  soil 
specialist  at  the  station,  says: 

“The  exhibit  will  show  how  soil  under 
drainage  has  become  an  important  limit¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  production  and  vigor 
of  many  Western  New  York  apple  or¬ 
chards.  Impervious  layers  of  soil  at  va¬ 
rying  depths  may  cause  a  high  water 
table  in  an  orchard  which,  in  turn,  will 
limit  tree  roots  to  shallow  depths,  not 
only  injuring  root  development  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods  of  the  year,  but  causing  the 
trees  to  suffer  greatly  from  lack  of  water 
during  seasons  of  drought  such  as  we 
have  just  experienced.  This  condition  is 
quite  prevalent  in  certain  sections  of  the 
►State's  fruit  regions,  and  it  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance  to  a  prospective  fruit 
grower  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  soils 
of  a  section  where  he  proposes  to  set  out 
an  orchard  before  time  and  money  are 
expended  where  only  a  poor,  unproductive 
orchard  would  result.’’ 


Missouri  Notes 

A  nurseryman  told  me  that  last  Winter 
he  lost  thousands  of  evergreens,  mostly 
of  certain  varieties,  on  account  of  the 
very  low  and  sudden  drops  in  temperature 
in  November  and  December  before  the 
wood  was  well  matured.  Most  of  the 
losses  around  here  were  due  to  the  drought 
of  last  Summer,  though  the  severe  Win¬ 
ter  might  have  weakened  the  stamina  of 
young  trees.  No  such  low  temperatures 
have  marked  this  Fall.  So  far  our  lowest 
has  been  15  degrees  above. 

After  having,  as  we  thought,  mulched 
everything  we  keep  finding  some  plants 
that  were  overlooked.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  percentage  of  loss  among  the  foxgloves 
and  Canterbury  bells,  we  bought  some 
baled  wheat  straw  to  test  as  a  mulch 
for  them.  Heretofore  we  have  tucked 
coarse  stable  manure  around  each  plant, 
leaving  the  green  crown  uncovered,  and 
this  was  fairly  effective.  But  thinking 
it  was  better  to  shade  the  crowns,  I 
decided  to  try  wheat  straw  which  is 
porous,  does  not  pack  down  and  smother 
and  is,  in  most  respects,  an  ideal  mulch 
As  a  check,  we  shall  mulch  one  bed  in 
quite  a  different  manner,  probably  using 
old  Dahlia  tops.  Our  fine  large  bed  of 
double  annual  larkspurs  we  had  top- 
dressed  with  some  very  fine  rotted  manure, 
which  sifted  down  among  the  plants, 
leaving  them  erect.  Now  we  are  also 
giving  them  a  thin  mulch  of  wheat 
straw.  The  plants  average  about  three 
inches  high,  and  if  they  prove  as  hardy 
as  the  old  single  larkspur  we  shall  have 
a  beautiful  lot  of  flowers  next  Spring. 

Although  the  New  England  States  are 
north  of  the  range  of  the  persimmon,  a 
friend  in  Connecticut  tells  me  that  his 
trees  bore  a  good  crop  this  year.  This 
is  interesting.  How  much  farther  north 
could  the  persimmon  tree  be  acclimatized? 
And  to  how  much  colder  a  climate  could 
the  ’possum,  the  invariable  concomitant 
of  the  persimmon,  inure  itself?  Why 
should  not  the  persimmon  be  extensively 
planted  in  that  zone  where  it  is  indigen¬ 
ous?  The  fruit  ranks  very  high  in  nu¬ 
trition.  It  is  universally  relished.  The 
tree  is  immune  to  insects  and  disease. 
Most  nurseries  do  not  list  this  desirable 
fruit  tree,  but  it  would  be  easy  to  in¬ 
crease  its  sales  by  offering  superior  va¬ 
rieties.  I  have  four  grafted  trees,  two 
early,  two  late,  that  I  esteem  highly. 
Their  season  runs  from  September  first 
to  Christmas. 

We  have  several  mulberries,  very  fast¬ 
growing  trees,  that  provide  a  good  shade 
and  a  lengthy  feast  for  the  birds.  No 
better  center  for  observing  bird  life  can 
be  found  than  a  mulberry  tree.  Occas¬ 
ionally  a  squirrel  makes  its  way  here 
with  a  marvelous  instinct  for  detecting 


a  distant  food  supply.  There  seems  to 
be  good  foundation  for  the  advice  to 
save  the  cherries  from  the  birds  by  offer¬ 
ing  them  plenty  of  mulberries. 

Right  here  at  Christmas  we  are  plow¬ 
ing  the  vegetable  garden  as  a  hostile 
move  against  the  cutworms  and  other 
insect  enemies  who  are  supposed  by  this 
time  to  be  sleeping  in  snug  dugouts  and 
dreaming  of  that  tender  plant  life  that 
they  will  feast  upon  in  the  Spring.  We 
are  hoping  to  wreak  a  full  destruction 
upon  all  this  tribe,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  the  ground  in  a  condition  that  will 
invite  an  early  drying  out  in  the  Spring. 
With  this  out  of  the  way  it  is  really 
getting  hard  to  think  of  much  work 
remaining  to  be  done.  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  pruning  to  do  but  this  is  not  a 
job  for  the  very  cold  weather  that  usu¬ 
ally  descends  about  the  first  of  the  year. 
No  doubt  old  Winter  is  drilling  his  co¬ 
horts  in  the  far  North,  and  planning  some 
savage  forays  on  the  South  to  show 
people  that  he  still  retains  all  his 
pristine  vigor. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalent  'hard 
times  I  have  never  seen  the  .streets  of 
our  town  filled  with  more  cheerful-looking 
holiday  shoppers.  People  generally  seem 
to  meet  the  depression  with  a  good  will 
and  charity  for  others  as  far  as  their 
means  will  allow.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 

A  Tribute  to  Honey 

Our  friend  O.  B.  Griffin,  of  Aroostook 
Co.,  Me.,  who  raises  excellent  potatoes 
and  honey,  sends  us  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  work  of  his  bees,  and  the  following 
facts  about  honey  are  printed  on  the 
outside  of  the  comb  packages : 

“For  ages  honey  has  been  recognized 
as  the  most  delicious  and  purest  of  all 


sweets.  Like  other  natural  products,  it 
has  as  many  and  delicate  flavors  as  ap¬ 
ples.  Honey  from  clover  will  taste  as 
the  bloom  from  honey  smells;  that  from 
basswood,  takes  on  that  perfume ;  that 
from  buckwheat,  the  aroma  of  buckwheat 
fields ;  while  that  from  the  orange  tree, 
has  the  beautiful  bouquet  of  the  ripe 
orange. 

“Because  honey  has  different  flavors 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  one 
should  not  jump  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  manufactured.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  manufactured  comb  honey, 
combs  made  with  machinery  and  filled 
with  glucose,  etc.  If  the  combs  were 
machine-made,  they  would  have  the  same 
comb  face,  to  conform  to  the  die  from 
which  they  were  cast.  But  no  two  combs 
are  alike.  The  government  bee  experts 
have  repeatedly  denied  the  existence  of 
manufactured  comb  honey. 

“Many  persons  who  are  unable  to  eat 
candies  or  cane  sugar  can  eat  honey.  It 
is  a  natural  sweet,  easily  assimilated, 
nature’s  own  best  food.  Children  may 
be  permitted  to  have  honey  freely.  Their 
craving  for  sweets  is  natural,  and  should 
be  supplied  from  nature’s  own  laboratory, 
the  nectaries  of  the  flowers.” 


Weedy  Asparagus 

My  asparagus  bed  has  a  very  heavy 
growth  of  weeds.  The  bed  is  about  six 
years  old.  I  have  tried  weeding  and  cut¬ 
ting  but  it  didn’t  help  to  keep  out  the 
weeds.  A  friend  told  me  that  if  I  put 
salt  over  my  bed  it  would  kill  the  weeds. 
Would  it  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  aspara¬ 
gus?  Would  it  kill  the  growth  of  the 
small  plants?  j.  si. 

New  York. 

Enough  salt  to  kill  some  shallow 
rooted  weeds  may  be  used  on  asparagus, 
but  not  to  have  any  effect  on  such  things 


as  quack.  A  bed  badly  infested  with 
troublesome  weeds  might  about  as  well 
be  abandoned  and  a  new  one  started.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  if  plenty  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used,  asparagus  will  fight  its 
way  and  make  quite  a  good  yield  in 
weedy  ground.  Abundance  of  plant  food 
is  what  asparagus  needs. 


Destructive  Strawberry  Dis¬ 
ease  Due  To  Nematodes 

Crimp,  one  of  Florida’s  most  destruc¬ 
tive  strawberry  diseases,  is  due  to  the 
parasitizing  of  strawberry  buds  by  mi¬ 
croscopic  worms,  or  nematodes,  according 
to  A.  N.  Brooks,  pathologist  of  the 
Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
This  disease,  also  known  as  French  bud 
and  briar  bud,  is  fundamentally  a  bud 
disease  affecting  the  development  of  that 
organ  and  the  subsequent  young  leaves. 
The  affected  leaves  range  in  size  from 
mere  rudiments  to  almost  normal,  are 
crimped,  darker  green  and  more  brittle 
than  the  normal,  less  hairy,  and  usually 
reddish  in  places.  Treating  diseased 
plants  in  hot  water  at  120  degrees  for 
20  minutes  killed  the  nematodes  in  the 
buds  and  enabled  the  plants  to  resume 
normal  growth. 


Dutch  Elm  Disease  in  Ohio 

Five  cases  of  the  Dutch  elm  disease 
were  found  on  the  American  elm  in  Ohio 
during  the  past  Summer,  announced  Dr. 
Curtis  May,  Dr.  O.  N.  Liming,  and  Dr. 
Thelma  Alexander,  pathologists  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Phytopatho- 
logical  Society.  The  symptoms  of  this 
new  disease,  which  has  caused  consterna¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  are  a  wilting  of  the 
leaves  and  new’  growth  followed  sometimes 
by  yellowing  and  defoliation,  and  some¬ 
times  by  browning  of  the  leaves,  they  said. 
One  or  more  of  the  annual  rings  showed 
a  spotted  brownish  discoloration. 


NITROGEN  makes  PLANTS 


NITROGEN  is  as  essential  to  crops  as 
sunshine  and  rain.  It’s  the  fertilizer 
element  that  makes  plants  gro  w.  That’s  why 
so  many  experiment  stations  and  agricul¬ 
tural  authorities  say,  “ Use  more  nitrogen 

^Experience  and  experiment  have  shown 
them  that  yields — and  profits — generally 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  nitrogen  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  plants.  A  complete  fertilizer 
containing  4%  nitrogen  produces  better 
than  one  that  contains  only  3%. ..and  a 
6%  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  more  profitable 
than  either. 

You  can’t  afford  to  skimp  on  nitrogen — 
and  thanks  to  the  present  low-cost  of 
nitrogen,  you  don’t  need  to.  Use  plenty  of 
high-nitrogen  complete  fertilizer  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  and  when  the  young  plants  begin 


to  feed  heavily  top-dress  or  side-dress  with 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Arcadian  is  rich  in  nitrogen — 20.56% 
guaranteed,  all  soluble,  all  available.  It  is 
free-running  and  easy  to  apply.  Low  cost 
per  unit  of  nitrogen  makes  Arcadian  an 
exceptionally  economical  side-  or  top¬ 
dressing  for  any  plant  that  needs  nitrogen. 

To  be  sure  of  your  supply,  order 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  from  your 
fertilizer  dealer  when  you  buy  your  high- 
nitrogen  complete  fertilizer. 

The  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Norfolk,  Va. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 


Alt  CAD  I  AM 

REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


SULPHATE  (/AMMONIA 


IS  THE  GROWTH  ELEMENT 

As  essential  as  sunshine  to  growing  crops.  Be  sure  your  crops 
get  plenty  of  nitrogen  both  in  the  complete  fertilizer  you  use  at 
planting  time  and  as  top-dressing  during  the  growing  season. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Climate  Changes. — The  Parson  had 
a  great  argument  with  a  man  the  other 
day  about  the  weather  changing  in  New 
England — or  anywhere  else,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  You  cannot  get  it  out  of  people’s 
minds  that  Winters  are  a  great  deal 
warmer  in  New  England  than  they  used 
to  be.  All  weather  records,  however, 
show  that  taking  a  15-year  period,  there 
has  been  no  change.  The  theory  that 
old-fashioned  Winters  were  gone  forever 
was  quite  upset  Christmas  week.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  week,  16  inches  of  snow  fell  -in 
Connecticut,  besides  nearly  an  inch  and 
a  half  of  rain  thrown  in.  The  Saturday 
after  Christmas  was  one  of  those  days 
you  read  about,  with  as  blinding,  raging, 
blowing  snowstorms  all  day  as  the  Par¬ 
son  ever  saw,  even  in  old  Vermont.  Now 
not  only  the  ground  but  the  trees  are 
still  white,  with  around  a  foot  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  as  pretty  Winter  weather 
as  one  can  ask  for.  The  thermometer 
was  12  above  last  night,  but  has  been 
down  to  six  below  this  month.  Coasting 
or  “sliding”  as  we  called  it  in  Vermont 
has  taken  the  place  of  skating. 

The  New  Year. — Here  it  is  the  fifth 
of  January  now,  and  the  Parson  will  sit 
down  for  a  chat  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  folks. 
The  boys  report  that  there  is  about  eight 
inches  of  ice  on  the  pond  and  cutting  will 
soon  be  in  order.  Quite  a  lot  of  it  is  snow 
ice,  so  it  would  not  be  any  harm  to  have 
it  a  little  thicker.  Very  few  have  begun 
to  cut  yet,  as  the  season  is  yet  young. 
This  seems  to  be  a  year  when  thaws  are 
far  between,  and  so  much  the  better.  If 
it  rains  they  are  cold  rains  and  the  ice 
does  not  melt.  Let  the  Parson  urge 
everyone  on  the  farms  who  can  to  put 
up  ice  this  Winter.  It  is  so  nice  to  have 
next  Summer,  and  saves  so  much  running 
up  and  down  stairs  for  the  women  folks. 
Putting  the  milk  and  butter  down  in  the 
well  is  a  worse  bother  yet.  One  of  the 
Parson’s  families  put  it  up  for  the  first 
time  last  Winter — the  boys  going  down 
to  help  one  day — and  they  will  put  up 
still  more  this  year,  and  they  wonder 
how  they  ever  lived  before  without  it. 
They  just  boarded  off  the  corner  of  a 
shed  and  the  ice  kept  fine.  Plenty  of 
sawdust  is  the  main  thing.  What  a  lot 
of  ice  cream  you  can  have  with  ice  a- 
plenty,  and  be  sure  and  get  a  freezer 
twice  as  big  as  you  think  you  will  need. 
The  Parson’s  boys  have  never  kicked 
about  the  size  of  the  freezer,  even  if  it 
takes  more  muscle,  there  are  a  lot  more 
mouthfuls.  It  will  be  one  of  a  thousand 
little  things  that  help  keep  the  boys  on 
the  old  place.  Don’t  go  and  buy  a  lot  of 
tools,  go  and  talk  with  some  neighbor 
who  puts  up  ice,  and  he  will  tell  you  what 
you  must  have,  and  quite  likely  loan  the 
tools  to  you.  Your  crosscut  saw  is  lighter 
and  will' probably  cut  better  than  any  ice 
saw  you  would  buy.  Ours  is  always  in 
use  on  the  ice. 

IIe  Cakes. — But  the  Parson  got  on  the 
ice,  and  didn’t  say  anything  about  the 
New  Year.  In  his  New  Year’s  talks  this 
year  he  had  the  idea  of  how  first  of  all 
God  cares’  for  this  old  world.  lie  was  a 
long  time  making  it  and  put  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  thought  in  it,  and  has  no 
idea  of  deserting  it.  He  cared  so  much 
for  it  and  its  people  that  He  came  down 
here  and  lived  and  just  about  all  He 
talked  about  was  in  substance,  how  much 
God  cares  for  us.  Just  about  everything 
in  this  life  depends  on  whether  one 
“cares”  or  not.  How  long  does  it  take 
children  to  tell  whether  you  really  care 
for  children  or  not?  How  long  does  it 
take  the  sick-room  to  tell  whether  the 
minister  or  the  nurse  really  and  actually 
cares  anything  for  it  or  not?  When  a 
minister  makes  a  call  how  long  is  it,  in 
short,  has  he  crossed  the  threshold,  be¬ 
fore  the  family  knows  whether  he  is 
there  because  he  really  cares  for  them 
as  people,  as  folks  or  whether  he  is 
come  to  try  to  fill  up  the  church  coffers 
or  the  church  pews  or  the  Sunday  school, 
or  to  make  his  church  bigger  than  some 
other  church?  Does  the  school-teacher 
think  that  the  children  don’t  know 
whether  she  really  cares  first  of  all  for 
them  and  their  future?  There  is  a 
teacher  down  county  that  makes  her 
school  her  family.  She  is  an  older  per¬ 
son  and  she  make  these,  as  it  were,  her 
own  children.  How  sweetly  the  family 
idea  was  shown  at  Christmas  time  !  The 
children  made  a  fireplace,  imitation,  of 
course,  but  very  realistic — they  even 
gathered  (he  faggots  and  wood  and  put 
them  in  place.  Then,  at  the  close  of 
school,  they  all  hung  up  their  stockings 
around  the  fireplace.  After  they  had  all 
gone,  this  veritable  Santa  put  in  their 
gifts  and  the  next  morning — well,  there 
were  not  any  tardy  marks  in  that  school. 
Nothing  was  seen  of  the  teacher’s  gifts 
at  the  time  of  the  Christmas  “exercises” 
— that  was  a  little  matter  just  between 
her  and  her  children. 

“Bill”  Has  Gone. — The  readers  will 
remember  about  “Bill,”  whom  the  Par¬ 
son’s  family  took  in  about  four  months 
ago.  Tie  had  had  quite  a  career,  having 
spent  10  years  in  all  in  reform  schools 
and  reformatories,  and  at  last  four  years 
in  the  penitentiary.  The  Parson  sup¬ 
poses  a  penitentiary  is  a  place  to  make 
them  penitent,  but  it  generally  has  just 
the  opposite  effect.  However,  we  got 
along  well  with  this  fellow,  and  he  never 


betrayed  our  confidence  in  any  way. 
Those  men  are  all  human  and  have  their 
good  points.  He  earned  enough  here  to 
get  him  good  clothes  throughout — over¬ 
coat  and  all — and  did  a  lot  of  good  jobs 
around  the  place.  He  went  home  for 
Christmas  and  found  some  work,  and  the 
night  before  New  Years  he  came  and  got 
the  rest  of  his  things.  He  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  baking  in  prison,  and  this 
helped  him  to  get  work.  Prisons  should 
be  schools,  and  every  man,  through  the 
long  weary  hours,  should  be  learning, 
learning,  learning.  This  man  saved  his 
15  cents  a  day  and  bought  a  lot  of  books 
on  cooking  and  studied  them  himself.  You 
will  remember  when  the  Parson  preached 
at  the  prison,  he  invited  the  whole  600, 
as  their  terms  expired,  to  come  down  and 
see  him  and,  if  there  were  no  other  open¬ 
ing,  he  and  Mrs.  Parson  would  tuck  them 
in  somewhere.  “Bill,”  before  he  left, 
called  this  his  “home,”  and  the  Parson 
half  imagines  it  will  be  such  to  him  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

Red  Has  a  Companion. — You  will  re¬ 
member  “Red,”  who  was  with  us  a  year 
and  a  half.  He  has  a  fine  home  now,  and 
those  people  have  another  fellow  stay¬ 
ing  with  them,  too.  For  one  day  the 
man  was  rolling  right  along  the  State 
highway  and  saw  a  young  fellow  walk¬ 
ing  along  ahead  of  him  in  rather  an  aim¬ 
less  fashion,  and  he  stopped  and  took 
him  in  and  found  in  his  kindly  conver¬ 
sation  that  the  boy  was  leaving  home  for 


good,  and  going  to  join  the  navy.  It 
was  a  sad  story,  for  the  youth  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  boy,  and  though  the  man  had 
never  heard  of  him  or  his  folks  he  took 
him  right  along  home  with  him  and  has 
made  him  like  his  own  boy  ever  since. 
Why  aren’t  all  these  boys  our  own  boys— 
anyway,  why  aren’t  they? 

A  Helping  I-Iand. — Just  as  the  Parson 
is  writing  this  a  man  from  way  down 
county  is  at  the  door.  lie  has  a  flat  tire 
and  gets  a  repair  kit.  It  is  his  third  flat 
today  in  the  cold  pouring  rain.  He  also 
wants  very  much  to  join  the  Connecticut 
Poultry  Producers’  Association  and  send 
his  eggs  there  this  very  week,  for  his  help 
at  home  is  leaving.  So  (he  Parson  just 
got  busy  with  the  Farm  Bureau  and  they 
in  turn  with  headquarters,  and  the  blank 
goes  to  this  man  this  afternoon,  and  his 
eggs  go  to  them  the  last  of  the  week- — -12 
crates  a  week — and  if  he  wasn’t  the  hap¬ 
piest  man  you  ever  saw.  Then  he  came 
in  and  had  dinner  with  us,  and  the  Par¬ 
son  gave  him  something  he  wanted  the 
worst  way  from  out  in  the  shed,  and  if 
only  he  hadn’t  had  to  rush  off  the  Par¬ 
son  would  have  given  him  a  haircut, 
and  the  call  might  have  been  considered 
complete.  Just  this  second  the  phone 
rang  about  getting  a  place  for  a  girl  to 
do  housework,  and  the  Parson  got  her  on 
the  track  of  a  job.  “Has  there  been  five 
minutes  today  that  that  phone  hasn’t 
rang?”  said  the  Parson  to  Mrs.  Parson, 
as  the  latter  did  up  the  few  lunch  dishes 
without  the  help  of  the  washing  machine. 

A  Poem. — How  could  the  Parson  get 
along  without  all  the  help  and  interest 
that  his  family  gives  him?  Clossie,  who 
is  in  high  school,  had  been  taking  a  bit 
of  rest  the  other  day  when  he  got  up,  he 
wrote  off  these  verses : 

SYM  PATHY 

At  rest  on  a  couch  of  true  comfort 
With  daily  pleasures  nearby; 

I  think  of  the  people  in  sorrow, 

Who  sick  and  suffering  lie. 

Yes,  and  of  others  who,  toiling, 

Turn  back  the  resisting  sod  ; 

Striving  to  earn  a  fair  living, 

Known  of  few  men,  but  to  God. 

It  makes  one  blue  as  the  ocean, 

When  he  feels  their  hardship  and  toil; 
And  places  his  heartfelt  devotion. 

With  those  who  make  fruitful  the  soil. 

Could  we  but  bear  others’  burdens, 

As  we  travel  through  thick  and  through 
thin, 

Believe  the  distressed-heavy  laden 

With  worries,  with  grief,  and  with  sin. 


My  glance  scans  across  the  horizon, 

With  clouds  drifting  heavy  and  gray; 
And  they  seem  but  the  semblance  of 
perils, 

That  lower  and  threaten  life’s  way. 

As  we  view  then  the  land  to  us  native, 
And  listen  for  heaven’s  true  call; 

Let  us  lend  a  hand  to  the  suffering — ■ 

To  chose  in  trouble — that’s  all. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Now  that  the  National  Grange  is  to 
meet  in  Wisconsin  in  November — and 
this  is  the  first  time  the  Badger  State  has 
ever  entertained  the  National  Grange — 
members  of  the  order  have  a  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Grange  work  of  that  State. 
Herman  Hide  is  the  Master  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Grange,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  1920.  The  membership  at 
present  is  larger  than  at  any  time  in  45 
years.  Three  new  Granges  were  organ¬ 
ized  in  1930,  one  of  them  having  a  charter 
list  of  232.  This  Grange  now  numbers 
335  and  has  just  dedicated  a  new  $10,000 
Grange  hall.  The  Sta_te  has  a  Grange 
membership  of  about  2,500. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Grange  dates 
from  1S72  and  John  Cochrane  was  its 
first  master.  The  following  have  served 
the  State  Grange  as  master:  John 
Cochrane,  1872-1876;  J.  II.  Osborne, 
1S76-1878 ;  H.  C.  Sherwin,  187S-1880 ;  C. 
I).  Parker,  1880-1882;  S.  C.  Carr.  1882- 
1892;  AY.  Churchill.  1892-1896;  W.  E. 
Huxley.  1896-1902;  A.  C.  Powers,  1902- 
1908;  H.  N.  Culbertson,  1908-1910;  G. 
R.  Schafer,  1910-1912 ;  II.  M.  Culbert¬ 
son,  1912-1916;  A.  L.  King,  1916-1920; 
Herman  Ihde,  1920-1931. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  made  one 


of  the  most  remarkable  records  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  order.  For  many  years  it 
has  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
States  in  new  Granges  organized  and 
maintained  this  position  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  30,  1930,  with  38  new  Granges 
organized,  out  of  a  total  of  205.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  held  its  1929  session  at 
Seattle.  The  State  has  over  23,000 
Grange  members  and  made  a  gain  of  2,493 
members  for  the  year,  as  reported  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Washington  State 
Grange,  held  last  June.  The  State  has 
775  Juvenile  members  also,  a  gain  of  29 
per  cent  for  the  year.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  in  legislation  favorable  to 
agriculture  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Grange. 

Virginia  has  a  unique  Grange,  which 
is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Radford  Women’s  College  and  a*  large 
number  of  the  college  students. 

The  newly  appointed  National  Grange 
Home  Economics  committee  for  1931  in¬ 
cludes  Mrs.  John  Hammond,  chairman, 
of  New  Hampshire;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Dorsett, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Jesse  Newsom,  of 
Indiana  ;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cogswell,  of  Kansas; 
Mrs.  George  Schlineyer,  of  California, 
and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Anderson,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  chairman,  Mrs.  Hammond,  is 
a  member  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Senate. 

The  city  of  Olean  in  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ty  will  entertain  the  New  York  State 
Grange  at  its  5S(h  annual  session  to  be 
held  Feb.  3-6,  1931.  The  sessions  will 
be  held  in  the  State  Armory  and  the 
Grange  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Olean 
House.  Olean  was  the  meeting  place  of 
the  State  Grange  also  in  1902.  But  one 
officer  of  the-  State  Grange  is  to  be  elected 
at  the  coming  session,  that  of  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee.  Chairman 
Edson  J.  Walrath  is  the  member  whose 
term  expires.  Mr.  Walrath  was  first 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  1921  and  has  served  continuous¬ 
ly  since  that  time. 

At  least  three  States  have  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grange  as  goyernors.  They 
are  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ore¬ 
gon.  State  Master  Robert  P.  Robinson 
of  Delaware,  formerly  served  his  State 
as  Governor  also. 

A  short  course  for  Grange  lecturers 
will  be  held  at  Ohio  State  University 
Feb.  23-27.  In  addition  to  instructors 
from  Ohio.  Prof.  W.  R.  Gordon,  exten¬ 
sion  specialist  in  rural  sociology  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  will  also  be  pres¬ 
ent  as  an  instructor.  Prof.  Gordon  has 
also  done  some  very  effective  work  among 
the  Grange  lecturers  of  Pennsylvania. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

For  two  weeks  before  Thanksgiving, 
warm,  sunny  weather  prevailed.  The 
south  wind  refused  to  become  northerly 
in  spite  of  weather  reports  to  that  ef¬ 
fect,  and  the  warm  spell  enabled  farm¬ 
ers  to  prepare  for  Winter  in  a  more 
leisurely  way.  But  on  Thanksgiving 
morning  everyone  was  surprised.  During 
the  night  the  wind  had  changed  and'  snow 
had  fallen  to  cling  to  trees,  plants,  and 
to  cover  the  earth  with  a  blanket  of 
white,  most  appropriate  for  the  holiday, 
just  enough  Puritan  gray  in  the  sky,  with 
scudding  clouds  of  fleecy  white,  giving 
us  an  occasional  glimpse  of  deep  blue. 

After  the  feast  was  over,  the  remain¬ 
ing  goodies  were  set  away  and  the  dishes 
done.  Then  for  a  walk  over  the  fields 
and  through  a  clump  of  pines  to  an  old 
fence  where  ^bittersweet  has  never  failed 
to  climb.  And  we  found  it  there,  its 
tough  vine  twisting  around  the  rails  and 
climbing  over  the  gate  to  wind  itself  in 
the  gnarled  branches  of  an  old  oak,  the 
red  and  orange  berries,  each  with  a  cap 
of  white,  giving  added  beauty  to  the 
rough  brown  bark. 

Since  then  we  have  had  our  share  of 
an  early  Winter  with  almost  zero  weather. 
The  drought  conditions  .still  persist  in 
this  section.  More  and*  more  trucks  pass 
each  day  to  get  water  from  the  lake. 
Some  farmers  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  lake  get  the  water  in  milk  cans, 
others  living  nearer,  lead  their  stock  to 
the  water.  Even  drinking  water  for 
family  use  is  scarce.  The  lake  water, 
when  boiled  and  cooled  has  been  found 
safe  for  drinking.  It  is  soft  and  rather 
sweet  to  taste,  very  unlike  the  water  of 
the  wells,  which  is  very  hard  and  con¬ 
tains  much  lime.  Cayuga  Lake  is  below 
low  water  line.  Some  are  finding  this 
advantageous  for  building  new  piers  and 
filling  them  with  the  stones  thus  easily 
obtained. 

The  Winter  birds  are  daily  visitors 
to  their  feeding  stations,  which  happen 
to  be  cocoanut  shells  cut  in  halves  and 
hung  with  wire.  Sunflower  seeds  fill  one- 
half  and  the  chickadees  claim  this  as 
their  own.  The  blue  herons  are  fre¬ 
quenting  Cayuga’s  shores  at  this  time. 
Although  we  catch  au  occasional  glimpse 
of  this  large  awkward  bird  earlier  in  the 
season,  we  have  now  splendid  chances  for 
observation  as  they  rest,  during  the  day, 
along  the  shore,  or  circle  slowly  over 
the  immediate  vicinity.  They  are  on  their 
way  south  and  can  be  seen  at  night,  by 
moonlight,  low  over  the  water,  big  wings 
flapping  slowly  and  surely,  e.  c.  kickard. 

New  Jersey  Entomology 
Building  Desired 

The  need  of  better  facilities  for  the 
entomology  work  at  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  was  emphasized  in  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society : 

Whereas,  The  department  of  entomology 
of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  has  given  much  valuable 
service  to  the  industry  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growing  in  New  Jersey ;  and 

Whereas,  this  department’s  growth  in 
personnel,  made  in  response  to  calls  for 
service,  has  entirely  outgrown  the  quar¬ 
ters  provided  18  years  ago ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  deemed  advisable  for 
the  studies  of  the  problems  of  insect  con¬ 
trol  to  go  forward  without  hindrance ; 
now  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  annual  meeting 
at  Atlantic  City,  December,  1930,  that 
this  society  does  hereby  heartily  endorse 
the  request  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  the  Legislature  for  the  sum  of 
$75,000,  to_  be  used  in  providing  suitable 
quarters  for  the  department  of  ento¬ 
mology;  and  does  hereby  urge  upon  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  granting  this  request. 


Australian  Tomato  Disease 
Found  in  U.  S. 

A  disease  of  tomatoes,  identical  with 
the  so-called  spotted  wilt  widespread  in 
Australia,  was  found  in  the  field  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  during  the  past  Summer, 
it  is  announced  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Doolittle, 
senior  pathologist  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  C.  B.  Sumner, 
pathologist  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  disease  is  a  form  of  streak, 
and  the  affected  plants  showed  symptoms 
apparently  identical  with  the  Australian 
malady.  The  young  leaves  developed  the 
peculiar  bronze  markings  typical  of  the 
Australian  disease,  the  leaf  stalks  being 
affected  to  such  an  extent  that  the  plants 
were  killed  if  young.  Fruits  were  also 
discovered  showing  the  peculiar  ringed 
spots  described  by  the  Australian  workers. 


“ Here  is  a  picture  of  my  three  brothers  and  some  of  their  cousins,  sitting  on  an  old 
woodpile.” — CHARLES  berry,  JR.,  Pennsylvania. 
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value  of  high  pressure  spray¬ 
ing  to  preserve  crop  profits. 
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The  Pump  is  built  to  take 
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steel  cylinders  —  valves  and 
piston  rods  add  many  years 
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minutes,  and  the  pump  is  a- 
part  for  inspection.  A  spray¬ 
er  for  every  farm. 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  89  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes 

FREE  on  reauest-INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER, 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eat.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


A  DOLLAR  (pC 
BOOK  forfeit 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


llllllllliliillilllllllLllllllililllillillliilll 

EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Went  3#th  St..  New  York 

ffilllilillilil 


Mustard  and  Cress 

Mustard  and  cress  are  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  list  of  available  salads 
well  known  and  widely  appreciated  in 
England,  yet  but  rarely  seen  here.  It  is 
there  a  combination  as  inseparable  as 
turkey  and  cranberry  sauce,  or  pork  and 
bea  ns. 

As  a  salad  mustard  and  cress  possess 
a  freshness  and  slight  piquancy  of  flavor 
which  add  zest  to  the- appetite  and  brings 
added  enjoyment  to  the  meal.  It  is  of 
the  simplest  cultivation  and  a  continuous 
supply  can  be  easily  maintained  through 
out  the  year.  No  elaborate  facilities  are 
necessary  for  cultivation. 

Only  the  very  young  plants  are  used. 
When  the  first  pair  ol  leaves  have  de¬ 
veloped  the  crop  is  ready  for  cutting. 
When  the  second  pair  commence  showing, 
it  has  gone  too  far.  A  week  to  10  days 
is  the  usual  time  elapsing  between  sowing 
and  cutting  in  a  temperature  of  about 
00  degrees. 

Perhaps  the  most  practical  way  of 
growing  this  salad  is  to  fill  shallow  boxes 
with  soil  or  sand,  water  them  well,  and 
then  scatter  the  seed  thickly  over  the 
surface,  pressing  it  lightly  into  the  soil 
but  not  covering  the  seed  at  all.  It  is 
usual  to  sow  in  separate  flats,  the  cress 
the  day  before  the  mustard.  A  very  fair 
cutting  is  obtained  from  but  a  square 
foot  of  surface.  A  keen  knife  should  be 
used  for  cutting,  the  seedlings  being 
scythed  off  close  to  the  soil  surface. 
Mustard  and  cress  is  marketed  in  small 
baskets  known  as  punnets,  the  young 
plants  being  stood  tightly  together  in  up¬ 
right  position. 

Seed  is  quite  inexpensive  and  is  offered 
by  a  number  of  American  seed  firms.  At 
various  times  of  the  year  it  can  be 
grown  out  of  doors,  in  a  cold  frame,  in 
a  light  cellar  or  other  suitable  building, 
or  in  a  greenhouse.  Mustard  and  cress 
is  a  wholesome  green  food  and  deserves 
to  be  better  known. 

T.  H.  EVEKETT,  N.  D.  H. 


Flowers  in  the  Cumberlands 

One  season’s  experience  in  caring  for 
a  small  flower  garden  has  taught  me 
something  of  the  peculiarities  of  Tennes¬ 
see  climate  and  soil.  My  plot  sloped  to 
the  southeast,  but  so  steeply  that  all 
the  seeds  of  my  early  plantings  were 
washed  out  of  the  ground  by  our  first 
vehement  Spring  rainstorm.  Falling  to 
with  spade,  fork  and  hoe,  I  then  laid 
it  out  in  three  fairly  level  beds,  divided 
by  steps  or  terraces,  and  bordered  them 
with  low-growing  plants,  mostly  violets 
of  all  kinds  and  colors — the  wild  ones 
taken  up  in  the  woods  and  the  garden 
varieties  contributed  by  kind  friends.  The 
former  included  a  running  white  violet 
and  a  white  one  variegated  with  purple; 
the  latter,  great  clumps  of  Viola  pedata, 
the  rarer  and  handsomer  variety,  V.  bi¬ 
color.  Two  other  native  plants  which  I 
used  are  worth  mentioning:  dwarf  Iris 
(Iris  verna),  an  exquisite  little  wild- 
ling  about  six  inches  high  ;  and  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  low-growing  Phlox. 

The  soil  on  our  plateau  is  clayey,  and 
I  soon  learned  from  a  more  experienced 
gardener  that  the  very  best  fertilizer  was 
a  liberal  application  of  well-rotted  wood. 
Fallen  logs  and  decaying  stumps  in  the 
neighboring  woods  offered  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  supply,  and  a  Fall  covering  of  dead 
leaves  will  be  worked  in  to  furnish  ad¬ 
ditional  humus. 

My  flowers  were  intended  especially 
for  cutting,  and  were  perhaps  cheerful 
rather  than  choice,  Shirley  poppies,  mari¬ 
golds  (both  French  and  African)  and 
early  and  late  Cosmos  providing  color 
a-plenty.  Late  in  the  season,  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  discover  in  a  neighbor’s  border, 
some  old-timey,  small  single  marigolds 
in  rich  bronzy  hues,  and  I  begged  seed 
for  this  year.  A  perennial  Verbena  kept 
blooming  bravely,  from  April  on  all 
through  a  frightfully  dry  season  until 
frost.  A  horde  of  black  beetles  appeared 
over  night  and  made  havoc  among  my 
blossoming  asters. 

Tiie  climate  here  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  Southern  New  England.  The 
mercury  drops  to  10  degrees  below  zero 
occasionally ;  there  are  sudden  changes, 
and  Spring  weather  in  February,  but  late 
frosts  are  common.  D.  R.  G. 


Apply  vaseline  with  a  soft  cloth  to  re¬ 
move  mildew  from  leather. 


steps 
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Twenty  years  ago  horses  were  the  hack- 
N,  bone  of  farm  power  and  transportation 


Then  gasoline  engines  proved 
they  could  give  more  horse¬ 
power  for  less  money. 


gasoline 
motors 
and  gasoline 


better  motors  and  ETHYL 


- - 


Now  Ethyl  Gasoline 
offers  you  still  more  for 
each  dollar  you  spend 
for  power. 


Ethyl  gasoline  is 
more  than  gasoline.  It  is 
good  gasoline  plus  valuable 
drops  of  Ethyl  fluid.  This  fluid 
prevents  the  sharp,  explosions 
of  gasoline  that  cause  power- 
waste,  "knocking”  and  over¬ 
heating.  It  controls  combustion, 
thereby  developing  a  more 
powerful,  smoothly  increasing 
pressure  on  the  pistons.  That 
is  why  Ethyl  Gasoline  makes 
any  engine  run  better. 

Naturally,  Ethyl  fluid  added 
to  selected  quality  gasoline 
costs  more  per  gallon,  just 


as  fertilizer  adds  to  the  cost  of 
planting  a  crop.  Ethyl  Gasoline 
costs  more  to  manufacture, 
and  it  is  worth  more  to  you. 

Run  your  ear,  truck  and 
tractor  on  Ethyl  Gasoline.  You 
will  save  time  on  work  and 
travel.  You  will  have  less  fre¬ 
quent  layups  for  carbon  re¬ 
moval.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
you  will  find  that  Ethyl  Gaso¬ 
line  has  kept  each  engine  in 
better  shape  and  that  you  have 
saved  money  too.  Ethyl  Gaso¬ 
line  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  City. 

©  E.  G.  C.  1931 
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The  active  ingredient  used  in  Ethyl  fluid  is  lead , 
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THE  BAG 


WITHOUT  A 
BACKACHE 


Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  in  the 

NEW  100-LB.  SACK 


HERE  is  good  news  for  every  man  who  farms  . . . 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  100-lb.  bags.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  keeping  its  contents  in  better  mechanical 
condition,  the  new  100-lb.  bag  makes  your  work 
easier. 

You’ll  like  natural  Chilean  Nitrate  better  in 
these  new  bags.  It’s  easier  to  handle.  With  the  new 
bag  you’ll  have  only  100  lbs.  to  lift  at  a  time.  No 
backaches.  These  small  bags  insure  that  you  will 
receive  a  bag  100  lbs.  full.  Bags  reach  you  in  better 
condition,  too. 

Chilean  Nitrate  you  know  is  the  fertilizer  that 
puts  profit  in  your  crop.  For  a  hundred  years  it 
has  been  the  leading  nitrate  nitrogen.  It’s  natu¬ 
ral — not  synthetic.  In  addition  to  its  nitrogen, 
Chilean  Nitrate  contains  iodine,  boron,  magnesium 
and  other  rare  elements.  It  is  more  than  just  nitro¬ 
gen.  It  is  Nitrogen  PLUS,  —  the  most  effective 
all-round  fertilizer  material. 


LOWEST  PRICE! 


Dealers  have  a  new  enthusiasm  for  Chilean  Nitrate. 
They  are  ready  to  quote  a  new  low  price  and  to  sell 
whatever  quantity  you  need  for  under  crop  or  top 
dressing  purposes. 

Prices  are  lower  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  25 
years.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  for  literature  or  information ,  please  refer  to 

Ad  No.  B-20 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

Tha  Cutaway  Harraw  Company,  Higganum.  Connecti¬ 
cut,  aie  pending  free  to  farmers  two  well-know  books, 

"Tha  Soil  ond  Ito  Tillage”  and  the  Clark  "Cutaway” 
Catalog  of  disk  harrows  and  plows.  The  first  book  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  about  modern  farming 
methods;  it  tells  how  to  get  bigger  and  better  crops 
with  less  time,  labor  and  money. 

The  Clark  "Cutaway  ’’Catalog  describes  the  "Cutaway” 
line  of  disk  harrows  from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  One 
Horse  Harrow  to  the  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrows. 
It  tells  about  special  machines  for  special  work  such  as 
the  Bush  <fc  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow,  Orchard  Plows,  Single 
Action  Extension  Harrows.  Smoothing  Harrows,  and 
others.  The  catalog  also  explains  why  disks  with  edges 
FORCED  sharp,  a  feature  found  only  on  genuine  Clark 
“Cutaway”  harrows,  STAY  sharp  and  do  not  crack, 
break  or  chip. 

Send  for  these  two  books  today.  A  postal  will  do. 
Address  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  *7  Main 
Strasl,  Higganum.  Cann. 


RHODES  Pruning  Shear 

'Double  Cut 


Rhodes  Mfg. 


329 


S.  Division  Ave., 


CUTS 
from  both  sides 
and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark 

oAll  Styles  end  Sizes 

Sol  id  tool  steel 
Delivered  free 
to  your  door. 
Send  for  booklet 
and  prices. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful.  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  otter  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself  Become  the 
authorized  NTcConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  ofiine. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no-investment'1  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  ‘‘no-investment1'  otfe> .  Address  The  House 
.of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
'D-8201,  Winona,  Minn. 


Wilderness  Garden  Notes 

There’s  a  chickadee  outside  the  window 
clinging  upside  down  to  a  doughnut  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  branch  of  the  maple  tree. 
The  cats  sit  about  with  gleaming  eyes 
and  snapping  tails  watching  him  as  he 
nonchalantly  feasts  away.  All  know  from 
experience  that  chickadee  is  perfectly 
safe.  We  have  been  away  for  two  Winters 
but  the  birds  did  not  forget,  and  took 
food  from  our  hands  at  once,  quite  un¬ 
afraid. 

The  morning  has  held  a  fascinating 
task — that  of  planting  newly-arrived  seeds 
of  Rocky  Mountain  wild  flowers,  in  wait¬ 
ing  flats.  The  vacant  frames  were  filled 
to  the  last  square  inch  before  the  ground 
was  frozen,  but  one  cannot  always  ob¬ 
tain  fresh  seed  so  early.  The  flats  may 
be  tilled  with  earth  at  leisure  and  put 
away  in  a  dry  place  to  wait.  Probably 
all  alpine  seeds  benefit  by  freezing,  but 
many  become  very  energetic  with  just  a 
few  weeks  of  it.  So,  as  the  new  seeds 
arrive,  throughout  the  Winter,  they  are 
tucked  away  in  the  flats,  carried  to  the 
north  side  of  the  barn,  and  heaped  over 
with  a  good  bank  of  snow  as  soon  as  the 
!  earth  is  solidly  frozen.  The  heavy  snow 
covering  and  lack  of  sunshine  effectively 
prevent  alternate  freezing  and  thawing, 


one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
Autumn  garden.  Its  wide-flung  branches 
and  small  green  leaves  were  smothered 
with  tiny  white  flowers.  This  grew  at 
its  best  in  the  heavy,  dark  soil  that  so 
pleases  the  Polyanthus. 

Our  greatest  surprise  in  Autumn  was 
the  blooming,  the  free  blooming,  I  might 
say,  of  many  hardy  Chrysanthemums 
that  have  never  flowered  for  us  before. 
This  lot  was  from  California  and,  while 
perfectly  hardy,  had  been  in  the  garden 
for  three  years  without  offering  us  the 
reward  of  a  single  flower.  This  season 
they  were  neglected,  no  water  nor  food 
being  offered  them.  Whether  a  troubled 
conscience  or  the  dry  weather  forced  them 
into  bloom  I  do  not  know,  but  the  display 
was  a  rare  treat  for  us. 

Two  greedy,  grasping  climbers  are  to 
be  east  out  entirely  if  it  be  possible. 
These  are  the  common  bittersweet,  which 
has  taken  possession  of  a  little  wild 
flower  nook,  and  the  Chinese  matrimony 
vine,  a  coarse  but  rather  pretty  thing, 
both  in  flower  and  fruit.  I  had  hoped 
that  this  latter  would  cover  a  portion  of 
the  old  barn.  It  has  done  not  only  that, 
but  has  covered  everything  else  it  coulrl 
reach.  The  bush  matrimony  vine,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  shrub  that  we  hope  to  try  this 


Soldier's  Tablet  on  an  Elm 


which,  we  are  told,  is  quite  as  bad  for 
seeds  as  for  plants. 

We  are  hoping  to  become  friends  with 
many  of  the  western  and  European 
Anemones  by  means  of  seeds,  and  the 
Pentstemons  and  Violas  beckon,  too. 
j  Most  of  the  hybrid  Violas  are  easily 
|  grown,  but  there’s  real  triumph  in  pleas¬ 
ing  some  liny  wildling  that  is  seldom  met. 
The  western  form  of  our  Scotcli  bluebell 
is  reported  to  be  more  floriferous  and 
stronger  growing  than  our  own.  It  may 
be  stronger,  but  it  must  certainly  “go 
some”  to  be  more  floriferous.  At  any 
rate  we  have  a  packet  of  it  snugly  plant¬ 
ed,  and  are  looking  forward  with  en- 
I  thusiasm  to  greeting  the  beautiful 
stranger. 

The  attempt  at  raising  new  Primulas 
and  Polyanthuses  this  past  season  could 
not  really  be  called  a  success.  We  have 
about  four  dozen  plants  in  all,  but  I  find 
that  many  really  experienced  growers  had 
quite  as  much  trouble  as  we.  The 
Primulas,  in  spite  of  shade  and  watering, 
just  quietly  passed  away,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  Polyanthus  germinated  very 
poorly.  The  cool,  frosty  nights  of  late 
Autumn  seemed  to  encourage  germination, 
but  we  can  hardly  hope  that  the  tiny 
plants  will  have  strength  to  endure  our 
Winter.  The  divisions  of  established 
Polyanthus  plants  grew  like  vegetables, 
completely  covering  the  ground. 

The  musk  mallow  (Malva  moscliata), 
seldom  met  in  either  catalogs  or  gardens, 
is  a  very  lovely  and  useful  plant  in  the 
garden.  It  dislikes  to  be  transplanted, 
doing  better  if  the  seeds  are  planted 
where  it  is  to  grow,  but  once  started 
easily  looks  after  itself.  The  new  seed¬ 
lings  spring  up  here  and  there,  hut  the 
notched  blossoms  of  white  or  dainty  rose- 
pink  are  very  welcome  and  the  plant  it¬ 
self  is  so  easily  eradicated  that  it  would 
hardly  become  a  pest.  This  mallow,  with 
palmate,  toothed  leaves,  is  found  growing 
wild  in  some  parts  of  the  East. 

Euphorbia  marginata  (snow-on-the- 
mountain)  is  another  friend  of  the  dry 
weather,  its  white-bordered  foliage  of 
green  always  so  fresh  and  upstanding 
throughout  the  hot  Summer  days  and  well 
into  the  Autumn. 

j  The  heath  Aster  (Aster  ericoides)  was 


Spring.  This  is  offered  by  a  Colorado 
nurseryman. 

Since  writing  this  word  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  passing  of  a  valued  Connec¬ 
ticut  correspondent  of  long  standing'.  I 
treasure  the  memory  of  a  brief  hour  with 
her  in  my  garden,  and  the  spice  pinks, 
the  Sweet  Williams,  the  red  Pentstemons, 
and  white  Polemoniums  from  her  garden 
will  be  beautiful  and  fragrant  reminders 
of  a  sweet  personality. 

Vermont.  ethel  a.  Lyons. 


Memorial  On  a  Tree 

An  unusual  method  of  commemorating 
the  services  and  sacrifice  of  a  soldier  in 
the  World  War  was  adopted  on  a  farm 
between  Sycamore  and  Genoa,  Ill.,  when 
300  people  gathered  around  a  white  elm 
tree  while  a  bronze  plate  was  bolted  to 
its  trunk. 

The  tree  is  known  to  be  a  trail  tree 
and  was  bent  to  its  peculiar  shape  by 
old  Chief  Shabbona  to  mark  the  line  of 
travel  between  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  It 
stands  in  the  woods  of  Louis  E.  Lloyd 
on  Route  23,  and  it  was  Mr.  Lloyd  who 
caused  it  to  be  marked  quite  recently. 

The  old  tree  besides  now  being  a  relic 
of  Indian  days  and  their  ways  serves  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  Mark  Westlake 
who  died  in  the  war  across  the  seas.  The 
grandsire  of  this  soldier  originally  owned 
the  land  on  which  the  tree  stands. 

The  tree  and  its  plate  were  dedicated 
with  appropriate  services.  The  wording 
on  the  plate  reads :  “This  tree  was  the 
marker  of  an  old  Indian  trail  traveled  by 
Chief  Shabbona.  In  memoriam  of  Mark 
Westlake,  U.  S.  Soldier,  World  War.” 

Illinois.  j.  L.  GRAFF. 

Calomel  Controls  Gladiolus 
Scab 

Calomel  has  proved  itself  a  valuable 
disinfectant  for  the  control  of  the  scab 
disease  of  Gladiolus,  according  a  to  I>r. 
Paul  E.  Tilford,  pathologist  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The 
calomel  is  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
to  2V2  gallons  of  water,  and  the  conus 
are  dipped  in  it  before  planting. 

Mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sublimate) 
when  used  as  a  soak  for  two  hours  was 
beneficial,  said  I)r.  Tilford,  but  the  method 
is  too  slow  when  large  quantities  are  to 
be  treated. 
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BOLENS  GardenTractors 

help  you  do  more 
ytork  at  less  cost 

EIGHT  MODELS 
ALL  ATTACHMENTS] 

■  INTERCHANGEABLE 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE 


GILSON  BOLENS  MFC.  CO. 

523  Park  St.,  Port  Washington.  Wis. 


Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOCjN^^^j, 
that  tells  about  the  AILPurpose  Bolens 

Garden  tractor  and  what  it  will  do.  <5)  ft 

Name 

Address 

State 

R.F.D. 

Hand  Power 
Hercules 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England  fl  M 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  1  B  1  'J/(\ 
puller  pulled  stumps  taster  than  any  V  n  win 
other  method.  Quick  work— low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Ilnnd  pow-  t,sf  ratmen,s 
er  in  4  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull— quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Ilorse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog— Get  our 
latest  introductory  offer. 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

Pres. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29 Ih  SL 
Cenlerrille,  Iowa 


Comes 
complete 
ready  to 
use 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft. . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  .  .  1.85 

With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Geuuiue  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1341  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  FRAME  *10^1 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  B'ordson 
Attachments  and  best  farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


HOT  BED 

C  ACII  Clear 

White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 

Size:  3  x  6  —  Glazed  —  l3/s  -  $2.88—1  %  -  $3.58 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  lioad  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


White  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross- bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  $2.80  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  XT  PARK  KOW,  NEW  YORK 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reoulreiuents,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Apple  Tree  Survey 
of  Vermont 

The  economic  census  figures  of  1928 
of  the  apple  tree  population  in  Vermont 
show  many  interesting  things.  It  has 
been  found  that  42  per  cent  of  the  trees 
in  the  State  have  been  set  from  14  to  18 
years ;  27  per  cent  have  been  set  during 
the  past  five  years ;  and  of  the  387,900 
trees  in  the  State,  nearly  all  have  been 
planted  within  the  past  25  years.  The 
figures  by  ages  and  by  varieties  are  shown 
in  the  tables  below. 

By  ages  it  is  seen  that  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  trees  are  now  between  14  and 
18  years  old  (166,400  or  42  percent)  ;  the 
next  largest  number  from  9  to  13  years 
old — 62,800  or  16  per  cent ;  and  next 
three  years  old  40,000,  being  10  per  cent, 
showing  that  many  trees  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  set.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  the 
State  have  been  set  within  three  years, 
but  42  per  cent  were  set  about  16  years 
ago. 

Apple  trees  in  Vermont  by  ages,  1928: 


Age 

One  year  . . . . 
Two  years 
Three  years  . . 
Four  years  .  . 
Five  years  . . . 
Six  years 
Seven  years  . . 
Eight  years  . . 
Nine  to  13  yrs. 
14  to  IS  yrs . . 
19  to  23  yrs.. 
Over  23  yrs. .  . 
Total  . 


Number 
..8,800 
.  19,400 
.40.000 
.  19,000 
.21,500 
.  8,300 
.  13,800 
.  7.600 
.62.800 
166,400 
.  3,400 
.  1 3,900 
384,900 


By  varieties  it  is  seen  that  McIntosh 
leads  by  having  167,300  trees  constitut¬ 
ing  42  per  cent  of  the  tree  population. 
The  plantings  of  the  last  two  years  since 
the  survey,  with  the  large  amount  of 
grafting  to  McIntosh,  will  probably  raise 
the  number  of  this  variety  at  least  10 
per  cent,  making  the  total  more  than  50 
per  cent  for  this  famous  apple.  Spy 
comes  second  with  62,900  making  16  per 
cent  of  all ;  Delicious  ranks  third  with 
29,100  which  is  7  per  cent  of  all  va¬ 
rieties. 

The  apple  varieties,  trees  of  all  ages,  in 
the  1928  survey  were  as  follows : 


Variety 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Baldwin  .  .  .  . 

.  9,200 

2.3 

McIntosh  .  .  . 

.167,300 

42.0 

Ben  Davis  .  . 

.  3,200 

.8 

Wealthy  .  .  .  . 

.  26,300 

6.6 

Delicious  . .  . . 

.  29,100 

7.3 

No.  Spy  .  .  .  . 

.  62,900 

15.8 

Stark  . 

400 

.1 

Gravenstein  . 

.  1.200 

.3 

R.  I.  Greening 

.  20,700 

5.2 

Wolf  River  .  . 

800 

.2 

Oldenburg 

.  2,800 

.7 

Wagener  .  . .  . 

.  2,000 

.5 

Gol.  Del . 

.  3,200 

.8 

Cortland  .  .  .  . 

.  3,200 

.8 

Yel.  Trans. .  . . 

400 

.1 

Rox.  Russet.. 

400 

.1 

Rome  . 

400 

.1 

Win.  Banana. 

.  1,600 

.4 

Jonathan  . . . 

SOO 

.2 

King  . 

400 

.1 

Maiden  Blush 

400 

.1 

Other  var.  .  . 

.  61,700 

15.5 

Total  . 

398,400 

100.00 

The  odd  varieties  of  unnamed  value 
comprising  61,700  or  16  per  cent  ought  to 
be  eliminated.  They  are  largely  worthless. 
Some  of  them  should  be  cut  down,  but 
many,  if  in  general  good  condition  could 
be  grafted  over  to  good  quality  kinds, 
and  be  made  a  source  of  profit  to  grow¬ 
ers.  M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


Damp  Outside  Cellar 

My  vegetable  cellar  is  built  in  a  side 
hill,  and  has  a  southeast  entrance.  The 
walls  and  roof  are  made  of  cement,  and 
are  eight  inches  in  thickness.  The  cellar 
is  eight  feet  wide,  12  feet  long,  and  seven  i 
feet  high,  earth  floor.  Above  the  door  I 
have  an  opening  3x18  inches,  and  along  the  j 
right  wall  I  have  another  opening  1)4 
inch  in  diameter,  which  extends  through 
the  roof.  There  is  evidently  a  defect  in 
ventilation,  as  the  ceiling  and  vegetables 
are  covered  with  moisture.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

The  dampness  is  natural  in  such  an 
outside  cellar,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
it  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise, 
that  is  fruits  and  vegetables  will  keep 
better  where  the  atmosphere  is  somewhat 
damp.  The  only  way  to  dry  it  out  more 
is  through  ventilation.  Your  regular  ven¬ 
tilators  may  be  all  right  for  most  pur¬ 
poses,  but  opening  the  door  more  or  less 
when  the  weather  is  not  too  cold  will 
remedy  the  difficulty.  This  will  do  no 
harm  because  most  of  these  things  need 
as  cold  an  atmosphere  as  can  be  had 
without  freezing. 


New  Idea 

Form  Equipment  Q  \ 


Lonqer  Service  -  with 
This  Dependable  Spreade 

TF  you  want  to  get  all  possible  fertility  value  out  of 
manure,  spread  it  as  fast  as  it  is  made.  On  many  farms 
that  means  work  for  the  spreader  every  day  in  the  year . 
There  is  one  spreader  you  can  rely  on  to  stand  such  a 
severe  test.  The  NEW  IDEA  goes  right  along,  summer 
and  winter,  over  any  kind  of  ground,  with  the  same  de¬ 
pendable  freedom  from  trouble.  Always  doing  a  perfect 
job  of  spreading,  light  of  draft  and  easy  handling,  the 
NEW  IDEA  gives  a  lifetime  of  steady  service.  And  for 
spreading  lime,  place  our  Lime  Spreading  attachment  on 
your  NEW  IDEA — it  has  never  been  excelled  for  the  task. 

Improved  NEW  IDEA 

Tra  nspla  nter 

DIFFERENT  from  all  other  plant¬ 
ing  machines.  Thoroughly  safe 
and  comfortable  for  both  driver  and 
plant  setters.  No  skilled  labor  re¬ 
quired  to  operate.  Handles  ALL 
transplantable  crops  and  root  set¬ 
tings,  either  in  ridge  or  flat  plantings  or  for  cross-cultivation. 
Recommended  by  farmers,  truck  growers,  nurserymen  and 
florists.  Produces  better  and  earlier  crops  than  the  most  care¬ 
ful  hand  setting.  Saves  tremendously  on  costs.  A  modern 
machine  of  wide  utility. 

See  your  "NEW  IDEA  dealer  or  write  us  direct  for  complete 
information  about  any  machine  in  our  line. 

THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Spreaders,  Com  Pickers,  Transplanters,  Husker -Shredders.  All-Steel  Harvest  Wagons. 
Lime  Spreaders,  Portable  and  Bucket  Elevators,  Hand  and  Power  Com  Shellers,  Hay  Loaders,  Side 

Delivery  Rakes,  Gasoline  Engines. 

BRANCHES:  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Moline,  HI.,  Madison,  Wis., 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Factories  at  Coldwater,  Ohio  and  Sandwich,  Illinois 


Be  sure  to  see  the 
NEW  IDEA  All- 
Steel  Harvest 
Wagon.  The  most 
useful  wagon  ever 
offered  for  all 
farm  service. 
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t  do  you  do  when  a  wheel  breaks? 

You  have  to  stop  hauling  and  spend  money  for  repairs. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 
will  stop  this  expense,  labor,  and  loss  of  time. 
Be  prepared.  Write  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  COM101  OAK  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Planet  Jr. 

Garden  Tractor 


With  this  sturdy  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  you  can  easily  do  the  work 
of  4  men  with  wheel  hoes  .  .  .  and  do  it  better  and  quicker.  Enjoy  the 
better  profits  of  larger,  earlier  crops  .  .  .  the  economy  of  less  work 
and  lower  labor  costs  .  .  .  with  a  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor. 

Send  the  coupon  NOW  for  free  catalog. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  GO.,  Inc.  Dept.,  38-B 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  NEW  PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TRACTOR  Catalog  and  your 
Time  Payment  Plan. 

Name . 

Town.. 

County. _ State _ 
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Vie  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Nineteen-thirty  was  none  too  good,  but  I'm  taking  a 
fresh  hold.  Farming  is  a  sound  business.  r. 

New  York. 

TAKING  a  new  hold  is  something  that  the  farmer 
often  has  to  do,  whether  lifting  a  stick  of  timber 
or  starting  a  new  year.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
its  being  a  sound  business,  as  our  friend  says.  The 
farm  can  feed  the  farmer  and  feed  the  world.  It 
always  has. 

* 

IT  SEEMS  that  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  at 
least,  gangsters,  bootleggers  and  crooked  poli¬ 
ticians  have  less  to  fear  from  holding  people  up  at 
the  point  of  a  gun,  and  robbing  individuals  and 
homes,  than  in  merely  neglecting  to  tile  an  income 
tax  report  on  their  illicit  profits  in  crime.  Five  of 
these  offenders  have  been  found  guilty  of  charges 
of  evading  the  Federal  income  tax  in  Chicago.  Three 
belonged  to  the  notorious  Capone  gang.  One  was  a 
State  Representative  and  the  other  a  county  official.. 
The  convictions  were  for  evading  tax  on  incomes  in  ’ 
amounts  respectively  of  $S42,887 ;  $1,871,000 ;  $1,- 
000,000 ;  $436,000  and  $250,000,  covering  periods  of 
from  three  to  five  years.  Some  of  the  sentences  im¬ 
posed  $10,000  fines  and  three  years  in  prison.  Uncle 
Sam  certainly  gets  after  the  gangsters  when  they 
fail  to  help  replenish  his  pocketbook. 

* 

TIIE  great  agricultural  State  of  Pennsylvania 
will  devote  the  whole  week  of  January  19-24  to 
its  farm  products  show  at  Harrisburg.  Those  who 
are  within  reasonable  reach  of  that  central  city 
will  find  a  trip  there  well  worth  while.  Many  out¬ 
siders  who  know  the  State  mainly  as  the  source  of 
their  coal  supply  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
great  extent  of  its  grain,  fruit  and  dairy  industry, 
in  fact  all  crops  that  grow  in  our  eastern  country 
thrive  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Extension  Service,  Farm  Bureau,  agricultural 
authorities  in  general,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file 
of  farmers,  will  have  worth-while  exhibits  at  this 
show.  The  Horticultural  Society  meetings  will  he 
January  21-22.  Our  correspondent,  R.  H.  Sudds,  is 
secretary  of  the  society. 

* 

LF.  KNEIPP,  of  the  Government  Forest  Service, 

•  has  made  special  studies  of  barren  mountain 
slopes,  and  the  need  of  getting  them  covered  with 
Trees  as  nearly  as  possible.  He  makes  the  following 
interesting  statement  about  this  matter: 

The  nation's  roof,  like  that  of  a  house,  needs  construc¬ 
tive  attention  to  keep  it  from  leaking  by  allowing  too 
rapid  run-off  of  water,  and  to  keep  the  nation’s  rain 
barrel  filled  in  dry  periods.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  with  reforestation  in  the  national  forests,  and 
watershed  values  are  being  conserved  and  improved  to 
an  appreciable  extent  by  regulated  grazing  and  or¬ 
ganized  fire  protection.  Systematic  protection  is  bring¬ 
ing  young  growth  back  naturally  on  many  denuded 
slopes,  although  planting  operations  will  be  necessary 
on  some  areas.  On  national  forest  ranges,  protection 
fiom  overgrazing  is  permitting  forage  plants  to  reseed 
and  more  grasses  and  weeds  are  springing  up  to  bold 
the  soil,  checking  sheet  and  gully  erosion. 

We  have  all  seen  this  on  a  small  scale,  where 
rocky  hills  have  been  cut  over  and  fire  in  the  slash¬ 
ings  killed  the  young  growth.  In  these  cases  the 
little  brooklets  and  “runs,”  where  formerly  one 
could  get  a  drink  of  cool  water  in  hot  weather,  are 
now  dry,  except  from  melting  snows  and  sudden 
Summer  showers.  The  large  streams  which  these 
brooks  fed  now  run  sluggishly,  with  scarcely  enough 
flow  during  an  entire  Summer  to  fill  the  ponds  which 
then  would  over  night  gather  enough  water  to  run 
the  local  grist  mill  half  a  day,  even  in  the  driest 
weather  of  those  times.  True,  these  small  mills  are 
no  longer  needed  as  they  once,  were,  but  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  small  streams  are.  The  water  seeping 
from  their  sides  went  far  to  prevent  drought  from 


troubling  (he  fields  through  which  they  ran.  It  is 
good  business  to  put  the  forests  back  on  those  small 
rough  hills,  as  well  as  on  the  greater  mountain 
tracts. 

* 

OLORADO  made  a  striking  showing  in  its  State 
vocational  education  work  last  year.  The  board 
in  charge  of  this  is  directly  connected  with  the 
Agricultural  College  and  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Twenty-five  school  districts  co-operated  with  the 
board  in  carrying  on  all-day,  part-time  and  evening 
trade  and  industrial  classes.  Evening  trade  classes 
increased  from  191  in  1929  to  347  in  1930.  In  these 
classes,  and  seven  foremanship  conferences,  6,588 
persons  were  enrolled.  Day-trade  classes  in  auto 
mechanics  were  carried  on  in  Sterling,  Pueblo,  Den¬ 
ver,  La  Junta,  Rocky  Ford  and  Salida.  Other  trades 
taught  included  aeronautical  mechanics  at  Centen¬ 
nial  high  school,  School  District  No.  1,  Pueblo,  and 
machine  shop  practice  and  electrical  trades  at  West 
Denver  high  school.  Subjects  offered  in  evening 
classes  were  designed  to  supplement  the  daily  em¬ 
ployment  of  men  and  women,  and  increase  their  oc¬ 
cupational  efficiency  and  earning  power.  These  sub¬ 
jects  included  first  aid,  mine  mechanics,  acetylene 
welding,  shop  mathematics,  plumbing,  industrial 
chemistry,  printing,  baking,  architectural  drafting, 
locomotive  engineering,  steam-fitting,  bricklaying, 
foundry  practice  and  interior  decorating.  Nine  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-one  employed  youths  including  appren¬ 
tices  were  enrolled  in  part-time  trade  extension 
classes.  Continuation  classes  offering  instruction  in 
general  education  subjects  to  employed  boys  and 
girls  had  an  enrollment  of  448  for  the  year.  Day- 
trade  classes  for  training  boys  of  high-school  age  to 
enter  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  from  six  to  10  and  enrolled  148  students.  The 
vocational  trade  and  industrial  program  was  carried 
on  at  an  annual  cost  of  $6.82  per  person  trained, 
which  was  provided  by  Federal,  State  and  local 
funds.  This  appears  to  he  a  very  practical  way  of 
making  these  lines  of  education  possible  to  those 
who  can  use  them. 

OTTON  ginned  from  the  new  crop,  up  to  De¬ 
cember  1  ran  better  in  grade  than  the  previous 
year.  The  government  report  found  that,  of  the 

10.960.600  bales  ginned  and  found  tenderable,  9,342,- 
800  bales,  or  72.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  white, 
middling  and  better,  compared  with  8,935,900  bales, 
or  60.6  per  cent,  last  year ;  white,  strict  low’  and  low 
middling  amounted  to  2,031,400  bales,  or  15. S  per 
cent,  against  2,103,100  bales,  or  16.4  per  cent ;  white, 
below  low  middling,  74.300  bales,  or  .6  per  cent, 
against  112,500  bales,  or  .9  per  cent ;  spotted  and 
yellow  tinged,  1,009,100  bales,  or  7.9  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,299,900  bales,  or  10.1  per  cent;  light 
yellow  stained,  yellow  stained,  gray,  blue  stained, 
5,500  bales,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  7,700  bales,  or  .1  per  cent.  Of  the  10,- 

960.600  bales  found  tenderable  9,675,400  bales  were 
from  ys  to  11/32  inches  in  staple  length,  compared 
with  S, 606, 500  bales  of  the  same  length  ginned  last 
year.  There  was  also  1,2S5,200  bales  of  a  greater 
length  than  1  1/32  inches  found  tenderable  from  the 
1930  crop,  compared  with  1,376,000  bales  last  year. 
The  total  untenderable  amounted  to  1,860,900  bales, 
compared  with  2,852,700  bales  in  1929. 

* 

THIS  country  grows  great  quantities  of  tomatoes, 
yet  imports  of  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato 
paste  are  quite  surprising.  In  the  first  11  months 
of  1929  we  received  162,744,473  lbs.  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes,  valued  at  $8,441,224.  The  amount  in  1930 
was  much  less,  51,978,400,  value,  $2,370,573.  Tomato 
paste,  used  in  soup,  sauces  and  various  forms  of 
cookery,  showed  about  the  same  imports  as  in  1929, 
11,600,000  lbs.  The  greater  part  of  these  tomato 
products  comes  from  Italy,  where  the  plant  thrives 
and  labor  is  cheaper  than  here.  Our  tariff  puts 
duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  canned  or 
otherwise  preserved  tomatoes. 

* 

OME  varieties  of  apples,  like  the  Baldwin,  which 
was  in  light  general  supply,  have  advanced 
about  25  cents  per  bushel.  Recent  sales  in  Western 
New  York  have  been  at  $1.50  per  bushel.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  20,000,000  bushels  in  apple  production  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  part  of  the  general  falling  off  in  price. 
Compared  with  last  year  the  crop  is  much  larger 
this  seasou  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  States  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  and  much  below  last  year  from 
Virginia  west  to  Colorado.  Prices  are  rather  low 
throughout  the  country,  with  a  range  of  SO  cents  to 
$1.50  per  bushel  at  shipping  points.  Only  a  few  sales 
for  export  have  been  reported  lately  in  eastern  apple 
sections.  The  business  seemed  to  he  picking  up  a 
little  early  in  January  us  compared  with  the  extreme 


dullness  the  last  half  of  December.  Foreign  holiday 
apple  markets  had  been  provided  for  by  that  time. 
The  trade  should  resume  usual  midwinter  activity 
in  January  and  February,  it  appears  that  1930  wTas 
a  fairly  good  fruit  year  after  all,  because  of  heavy 
production  in  the  Far  West  and  the  large  crop  of 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  which  about  offsets  the  be¬ 
low’  average  production  of  apples.  Comparing  this 
year's  total  fruit  crop  with  the  production  of  last 
year,  the  output  has  increased  nearly  one-fourth. 
Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  market  the  large 
supply  of  oranges  but  the  apple  dealers  also  have 
shown  considerable  enterprise  in  pushing  the  retail 
business  in  the  home  market  and  also  the  export 
trade. 

* 

THE  potato  market  showed  a  better  tone  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  as  a  result  of  much  lighter 
shipments  for  several  weeks  and  prices  advanced 
slightly  in  most  producing  sections.  It  seems  that 
the  only  thing  the  matter  with  the  potato  market  is 
the  general  tendency  to  low  prices  on  till  products. 
The  total  production  of  northern  potatoes  wras  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  as  last  year,  with  a  light  crop, 
and  the  production  is  placed  about  the  same  way 
this  year  in  the  principal  shipping  States  and  in 
the  consuming  regions.  About  the  only  important 
difference  is  the  lighter  crop  in  the  .Central  North¬ 
west  and  the  heavier  production  in  the  Far  West. 
Yet  with  less  than  the  usual  caiiot  supply  so  far, 
prices  in  producing  sections  are  only  one-half  to 
two-thirds  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  Potato  mar¬ 
kets  have  acted  as  well  as  the  food  markets  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  it  seems  that  the  whole  line  of  products 
will  improve  when  better  conditions  of  business  and 
employment  help  the  demand. 

* 

NOTHER  year's  results  with  that  pasture  fer¬ 
tilizer  experiment  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  is  outlined 
on  page  79.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  for  handling  all  pastures.  Prof.  Brown  and  his 
associates  are  attempting  to  learn  what  is  the  most 
economic  treatment  for  that  rough  land  in  practical 
field,  rather  than  small  plot  work,  and  are  report¬ 
ing  what  they  find,  which  is  good  information  for 
all  farmers  to  know.  Pasture  treatments  under 
ether  conditions  have  made  a  much  better  showing 
for  the  nitrogen  used.  Every  farmer  needs  to  figure 
this  out  to  fit  his  special  requirements.  In  fact  that 
is  the  only  way  in  which  such  fertilizer  experiments 
can  be  of  practical  advantage.  We  know  that  many 
farmers  are  doing  just  this  thing.  Some  have  found 
it  practical  to  include  seed  investigations  in  these 
pasture  trials,  that  is  adding  during  the  season  here 
and  there  the  kinds  of  seed  that  appear  specially 
adapted  to  certain  parts  of  the  field.  In  this  Storrs 
experiment,  no  seed  has  been  added  to  these  rough 
fields,  but  the  lime  and  phosphorus  have  “brought 
in”  various  desirable  seeds  by  making  it  possible 
for  them  to  grow  where  they  could  not  thrive  be¬ 
fore.  The  White  clover  and  Kentucky  Blue  seem 
particularly  ready  to  make  themselves  known  when 
conditions  are  right.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  think 
over  the  pasture  fields  as  one  remembers  them  from 
last  season,  and  make  plans  for  practical  improve¬ 
ment. 


Brevities 

Grease  on  farm  tools  is  cheaper  than  rust. 

A  rule  sauce  on  (lie  table  three  times  a  day  is  not  too 
much. 

No  frost  down  in  the  ground  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  thus  l'ar. 

Yes,  the  days  are  getting  longer.  We  noticed  it  first 
on  the  morning  of  January  7. 

The  business  of  canning  grapefruit  is  increasing.  It 
finds  ready  market  in  England,  as  well  as  this  country. 

Statistics  issued  by  a  large  insurance  company  show 
that  the  nation’s  health  was  better  in  1930  than  in  1929. 

lIowr  the  starlings  enjoy  suet  or  other  fat  on  a  cold 
day !  We  do  not  admire  their  manners,  however ;  they 
always  quarrel  over  their  meals. 

A  serious  wilt  disease  attacking  squashes  in  Utah 
results  from  the  feeding  of  squash  bugs.  Apparently  a 
toxic  substance  is  injected  into  the  plant  while  the  in¬ 
sect  is  feeding.  IV e  begin  to  think  the  squash  bug  lias 
no  redeeming  traits. 

Leaf-roll,  one  of  the  more  common  “degeneration” 
diseases  of  potatoes,  is  normally  a  field  disease,  affecting 
the  growing  plant;  yet  Drs.  F.  C.  Stewart  and  II.  Glas¬ 
gow.  pathologists  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  discovered  that  plant  lice  are  able  to 
transmit  the  disease  from  sprout  to  sprout  even  while 
the  potatoes  are  in  the  bin. 

Oregon  now  leads  the  nation  in  output  of  canned 
berries,  with  Washington  a  close  second,  and  the  two 
States  together  are  responsible  for  74  per  cent  of  the 
berries  canned  in  the  United  States  today,  according  to 
George  Sulerud  and  Dr.  Milton  N.  Nelson  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  economies  department  of  the  Oregon  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Oregon  and  Washington  also  pack  85 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  frozen  strawberries,  and  an  even 
higher  percentage  of  the  other  frozen  berries.  A  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  the  cold-pack  berry  industry  is  con¬ 
fidently  predicted. 
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Another  Bad  Regulation 

A  REGULATION  of  <lie  workmen’s  compensation 
act,  effective  January  1,  provides  a  minimum 
premium  of  not  less  than  $231  for  compensation  poli- 
/;iufa  that  include  insurance  for  sawmills  but  not  for 
logging  and  lumbering,  and  a  minimum  premium  of 
not  less  than  $375  for  policies  that  include  insurance 
for  logging  and  lumbering.  These  minimum  pre¬ 
miums  are  not  subject  to  reduction  on  short-term 
policies,  or  in  case  of  cancellation  by  the  insured. 
There  was  a  prior  regulation  somewhat  similar  but 
with  a  lower  minimum  premium,  which  became  ef¬ 
fective  October  1,  1929. 

This  minimum  premium  adds  nothing  to  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  big  jobbers  or  the  large  producers  of 
lumber,  but  is  absolutely  prohibitive  for  the  farmer 
who  employs  labor  as  well  as  for  the  small  mill 
owner.  The  North  Country  farm  wood  lots  afford 
considerable  employment  during  the  Winter  for  cut¬ 
ting  wood  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes.  Con¬ 
siderable  labor  is  also  employed  in  cutting  and  draw¬ 
ing  logs  which  farmers  have  sawed  into  boards  and 
timbers  for  new  building  and  repair  work  on  their 
farm  buildings.  The  small  mills  convert  the  logs 
into  lumber  at  the  rate  of  $8  to  $10  per  thousand 
feet.  Commercial  lumber  for  the  purpose  would  cost 
$50  per  thousand.  The  Federal  government  has  been 
appealing  to  farmers  to  employ  labor,  but  here  is  a 
regulation  that  drives  labor  out  of  the  wood  lots  and 
out  of  the  sawmills.  Neither  the  sawmills  nor  the 
farmers  can  pay  these  minimum  premiums. 

The  heads  of  casualty  companies  in  New  York 
City  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  conditions  in 
the  wood  lots  of  the  North  Country  farms,  but  for 
that  reason  some  one  representing  the  farm  condi¬ 
tions  should  be  a  member  of  this  rating  board.  It 
seems  to  us  that  farmers  and  small  mill-owners 
complain  with  some  justice  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  has  approved  these  regulations  without 
consulting  the  people  affected,  and  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  The  chances 
are  that  the  acting  Superintendent  of  Insurance  ap¬ 
proved  the  action  of  the  board  as  a  routine.  In 
any  event  the  superintendent  should  reconsider  the 
approval  of  a  measure  so  evidently  unfair  to  the 
small  man  trying  to  maintain  employment  in  a  small 
but  frugal  industry  during  the  cold  Winter  months. 
We  ask  him  on  behalf  of  these  farmers  to  do  so. 

Farmers  and  small  sawmill  owners  in  Northern 
New  York  complain  of  a  serious  embarrassment 
caused  by  the  new  workmen's  regulations  which, 
went  into  effect  on  January  1.  These  regulations 
are  made  by  the  Compensation  Inspection  Rating 
Board,  which  consists  of  representatives  of  some  80 
insurance  companies  doing  a  compensation  business 
in  New  York,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Insurance.  Evidently  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Insurance  has  approved  the  action 
of  the  rating  board. 


Final  New  York  State  Crop  Report 

Statistician  R.  L.  Gillett  makes  the  following  revised 
report  of  crop  areas  and  yields  in  New  York  State: 

Acreage  Production 

Thousand  Acres  In  Thousands 


Crop 

19119 

1930 

1929 

1930 

All  corn*  . 

670.0 

657.0 

20,837 

bu. 

19,710  bu. 

Winter  wheat  .... 

.  272.0 

253.0 

4,352 

bu. 

4.630  bu. 

Spring  wheat  .... 

9.0 

10.0 

130 

bu. 

170  bu. 

1.077.0 

24,377 

bu. 

45,234  bu 

Barley  . 

1  55.0 

144.0 

3,426 

bu. 

4,008  bu. 

Rye  . 

20.0 

24.0 

310 

bu. 

415  bu. 

Buckwheat  . 

198.0 

210.0 

3,168 

bu. 

3.465  bu. 

Tame  Hay  . 

.4,504.0 

4,340.0 

0,501 

tons 

5j584  tons 

Wild  hay  . 

68 .0 

68.0 

85 

tons 

82  tons 

l’otatoes  . 

270.0 

251.0 

24,840 

bu. 

29,116  bu. 

Tobacco  . 

.8 

.8 

800 

lbs. 

700  lbs. 

Beans  . 

.  100.9 

120.0 

1,250 

bu. 

1,116  bu. 

Apples,  total  crop 

... 

.  .  . 

16.520 

bu. 

27,683  bu. 

Commercial  .... 

.  .  . 

3,404 

bbl. 

5,375  bill. 

Reaches  . 

1,470 

bu. 

2,158  bu. 

Rears  . 

.  .  . 

1,152 

bu. 

3. IBS  bu. 

Crapes  . 

.  .  . 

SI 

tons 

77  tons 

Cherries  . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

11.9 

tons 

25  tons 

Snap  beans,  caunin 

4  9.8 

11.3 

15 

tons 

15  tons 

Cabbage.  Danish  . 

19.5 

20.9 

i  r><» 

tons 

155  tons 

Carrots  . 

*>  ♦> 

2.0 

1,181 

bu. 

1,254  bu. 

CaulifloAver  . 

5.3 

7.5 

604 

erts. 

4.il  erts. 

Celery  . 

5.1 

5.3 

1,361 

erts. 

2,312  erts. 

Sweet  corn,  mfg. . 

.  24.  (i 

24.0 

37 

tons 

31  tons 

Cucumbers  . 

4.9 

6.0 

528 

bu. 

727  bu. 

Lettuce  . 

5.8 

5.4 

3,480 

erts. 

2,998  erts. 

Onions  . 

7.9 

S.O 

3.243 

bu. 

3,570  bu. 

Green  peas,  mkt. .. 

7.6 

9.0 

606 

bu. 

941  bu. 

Mfg . 

.  32. S 

34.4 

39,360 

lbs. 

75.708  lbs. 

Strawberries  . 

4.3 

4.4 

9,073 

qts. 

9,219  qts. 

Tomatoes,  mkt.  .. 

2.9 

3.0 

007 

bu. 

568  bu. 

Mfg . 

.  13.6 

15.5 

86 

tons 

78  tons 

*Tlie  figures  under  all  corn  include 

the  corn  for 

grain  plus 

the  corn  for  silage, 

fodder, 

etc.,  converted  to 

the  corn  for  grain 

equivalent. 


Questions  About  Mortgage 

I  have  a  farm  in  a  neighboring  State  with  a  mortgage 
about  40  per  cent  of  its  value  in  a  fair  market,  and 
another  farm  of  the  same  size  and  value  adjoining  the 
first,  free  and  clear.  The  mortgage  is  about  to  become 
due.  If  it  should  be  foreclosed  and  at  a  forced  sale  the 
farm  should  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  mortgage, 
could  the  other  farm  be  held  for  the  difference? 

OWNER. 

WE  ASSUME  a  bond  was  given  for  the  loan  and 
a  mortgage  executed  to  secure  payment  at 
maturity.  In  that  case,  if  the  mortgagee  from  the 
sale  received  less  than  the  amount  due  him  he  would 
take  a  deficiency  judgment  for  the  difference  be¬ 


tween  the  sale  price  of  the  farm,  and  the  amount 
due  including  principal,  interest  and  expense  of  fore¬ 
closure.  If  he  received  more  than  is  due  him,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  return  the  balance  to  the  owner. 
With  the  deficiency  judgment  in  his  favor,  the 
mortgage  could  issue  an  attachment  on  the  other 
farm  and  collect  the  amount  of  the  judgment  in  a 
new  court  action.  The  prudent  course  is  to  renew 
the  mortgage,  if  possible.  If  not,  secure  a  new  loan 
and  pay  the  present  mortgage. 


Imports  of  Cream  and  Milk 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give  an 
exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and  milk 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh,  con¬ 
densed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and  milk 
from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts,  during 
the  month  of  November,  1930 : 


CREAM  MILK 


From  Canada  to  Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  H.  . . . 

14 

28 

Aermont  . 

40.268 

64.347 

20.970 

4.065 

St.  LaAvrence  . 

49,018 

82.786 

97.105 

16,118 

Buffalo  . 

3.640 

9,653 

Dakota  . 

6 

6 

258 

77 

Duluth  and  Superior. 

31 

45 

17 

9 

Total  . 

93.577 

150,865 

118,350 

20,269 

CONDENSED  AND  EA'APORATED 

From  Netherlands  to — 

Pounds 

Dollars 

New  York  . 

_  2,100 

iso 

New  Orleans  . 

7,777 

MILK  POWDERS 

From  Netherlands  to — 

Pounds 

Dollars 

New  York  . 

13.938 

The  total  import 

s  from 

the  two 

sources  are 

$272,- 

090  for  November. 


Buffalo  Market  Facilities 

The  wholesale  produce  market  of  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
known  for  many  years  as  Elk  Street  Market,  will  soon 
be  relocated.  For  05  years  this  market  has  been  the 
leading  wholesale  farmers’  and  produce  growers’  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  city.  Its  location  near  the  hotel  district, 
boat  landings  and  only  a  few  blocks  from  Main  Street 
and  the  populous  sections  of  Buffalo  caused  it  to  be 
well  patronized  and  consequently  congested  during  sev¬ 
eral  months  of  the  year,  owing  to  lack  of  market  space. 

Two  markets  are  now  building  by  competing  railroads. 
The  one  is  located  at  Clinton  Street  and  Bailey  Avenue, 
about  three  miles  east  from  the  Elk  Street  Market, 
near  the  city  line  and  the  livestock  yards.  The  other 
new  market  is  adjacent  to  the  old  market  and  many  be¬ 
lieve  offers  the  best  advantages.  Already  49  new  com¬ 
mission  houses  have  been  built  and  occupied  in  this 
new  location  and  are  doing  a  thriving  business. 

The  farmers  and  produce  growers  of  Erie  and  Ni¬ 
agara  counties  are  at  the  present  time  divided  as  to 
which  market  will  lead  in  patronage.  It  seems  to 
many  that  all  else  being  equal  the  market  now  building 
near  the  old  Elk  Street  Market  will  be  the  best  pa¬ 
tronized  by  the  buyer  and  consequently  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  True  it  is  that  Buffalo  will  be  well  supplied 
with  market  space.  H.  a.  b. 


Farm  Notes  from  Western  Maine 

The  season  of  the  annual  planning  meetings  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  has  arrived  and  County  Agents  and 
Home  Demonstration  Agents  are  busy  attending  the 
planning  meetings  and  keeping  up  their  necessary  work. 
One  important  project  taken  up  is  the  production  of 
good  seed  potatoes  by  means  of  the  tuber-unit  plot. 

As  some  may  not  understand  this  term  I  will  say 
that  in  planting  the  potatoes  are  cut  as  they  are 
dropped,  being  cut  into  three  to  five  pieces,  which  are 
planted  about  10  inches  apart,  then  a  longer  space  is 
left,  and  another  potato  is  cut  and  planted.  This 
places  all  the  plants  from  one  tuber  as  a  unit,  hence  the 
name,  and  the  longer  space  enables  one  to  distinguish 
between  the  different  units  all  through  the  season. 

After  the  potatoes  are  six  to  eight  inches  high  they 
are  rogued,  that  is  all  plants  showing  disease  are  re¬ 
moved  and,  if  a  plant  shows  disease,  all  plants  from 
that  unit,  or  all  from  that  seed  tuber,  are  destroyed, 
avoiding  any  chance  of  the  disease  being  retained  in  the 
seed  stock  from  being  covered  up  by  a  more  vigorous 
growing  plant.  This  gives  seed  practically  free  from 
disease,  the  kind  that  will  give  large  yields  to  the  acre. 

Other  projects  which  are  being  taken  up  this  year 
are  farm  and  household  accounts,  forest  planting  on 
waste  land,  better  bulls,  growing  better  pullets  and  bet¬ 
ter  nursery  trees  for  orchard  planting.  In  the  last 
project  Farm  Bureau  members  pool  their  orders  for 
fruit  trees  and  a  representative  of  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  visits  the  nurseries  and  inspects  each  tree  bought, 
insuring  healthy,  stock  in  iii’st-class  condition. 

In  the  growing  better  pullets  project,  the  aim  is  to 
start  with  chicks  from  tested  stock,  free  from  pullorum 
disease  or  white  diarrhoea,  preferably  brooded  in  houses 
with  wire  floored  sun  porch,  fed  from  hoppers,  and 
later  housed  under  range  shelters  on  ground  on  which 
poultry  lias  not  run  for  one  or  two  years. 

Demonstrations  of  proper  pruning  of  young  trees  and 
also  of  recently  top-worked  trees  will  be  held. 

All  of  the  nearby  towns  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
keeping  their  main  roads  and  many  of  their  branch 
roads  cleared  from  snow,  and  considerable  new  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  bought  this  Fall.  Some  towns  are  buy¬ 
ing  trucks  with  four-wheel  drive  for  snow  removal. 
Some  trucks  have  25  miles  of  road,  or  more,  to  keep 
cleared.  The  most  economical  method  seems  to  be  to 
use  a  truck  with  plow  run  frequently  when  it  is  snow¬ 
ing  or  the  snow  is  drifting.  Then  when  the  piles  of 
snow  on  the  sides  of  the  road  get  high  and  the  cleared 
track  begins  to  narrow  up,  send  a  tractor  with  plow 
up  one  side  of  the  road  and  back  on  the  other.  This 
heavy  plow  moving  slowly  will  roll  the  piles  back  three 
feet  or  more  and  enable  the  truck  to  throw  out  the 
snow  from  several  more  storms.  At  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  last  Spring  one  town  voted  to  keep  all  roads 
cleared  of  snow  on  which  anyone  lived  who  owned  an 
f.utomobile  or  truck  and  wished  to  use  it  in  the  Winter. 

In  another  nearby  town  where  about  three-fourths 
of  their  road  mileage  is  kept  cleared  of  snow  the  voters 
of  the  rest  of  the  town  are  demanding  that  their  roads 
be  cleared  also.  We  wonder  if  the  matter  was  brought 
to  court  and  the  case  of  the  minority  properly  pre¬ 


sented  if  the  town  would  not  be  compelled  to  clear  all 
of  the  roads.  It  surely  would  only  be  justice. 

This  season  has  furnished  abundant  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  thorough  spraying  of  our  orchards  if  we 
are  to  make  them  an  asset  and  not  a  liability.  In  past 
years  apples  having  considerable  scab  were  readily 
salable  to  canneries  if  the  scab  had  not  caused  cracks 
in  the  flesh,  and  buyers  packing  the  apples  for  ship¬ 
ment  have  taken  B  grade  apples,  which  took  care  of 
considerable  imperfections.  This  season  buyers  for 
shipment  wanted  only  A  grade  apples  and  eanners 
bought  a  very  limited  quantity,  as  they  could  not  con¬ 
tract  the  canned  stock.  Some  factories  that  usually 
can  several  thousand  barrels  did  not  pack  apples  at  ali. 
Even  the  vinegar  factories  did  not  want  many  apples, 
and  those  were  bought  at  prices  that  would  hardly  pay 
the  prevailing  rate. of  wages  for  gathering  them.  While 
the  prices  paid  for  A  grade  apples  were  not  high,  a 
crop  with  a  good  percentage  of  that  grade  would  give 
a  man  some  income,  something  to  meet  the  taxes  and 
other  necessary  bilks  if  there  is  not  a  surplus  for 
pleasures.  In  this  section  the  fruit  in  a  large  number 
of  poorly  cared  for  orchards  was  not  harvested  or  but 
a  small  part  gathered. 

While  some  other  parts  of  the  country  have  had 
M  inter  start  with  unusually  severe  weather  and  in 
some  cases  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  we  have  had  very  mild 
weather  and  but  little  snoiv.  CroAvrs  are  frequently  seen 
in  flocks  of  three  to  five,  and  the  usual  Winter  visitors 
among  the  birds  have  not  arrived  yet.  The  butcher 
says  that  the  hog’s  spleen  is  unusually  long  and  slender, 
without  any  humps  or  thick  places,  and  the  Winter 
will  likewise  be  long  but.  mild. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  at  the  American  Game 
Conference,  recently  held  in  New  York  City,  it  Avas  de¬ 
cided  to  adopt  the  policy  of  some  form  of  compensation 
to  farmers  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  on  their  lands. 
When  a  definite  plan  of  payment  is  Avorked  out  the 
farmer  will  be  in  a  position  to  get  a  square  deal  from 
hunters.  It  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  free  hunting 
i  hat  the  Avild  life  does  not  trouble  the  farmer's  crops  to 
any  extent.  Consequently  the  Avild  birds  and  animals 
should  belong  to  the  State  and  everyone  should  bo 
privileged  to  take  them,  anywhere,  in  the  open  season 
prescribed  by  Iuav.  In  reality  there  are  few  of  the 
animals  or  birds  that  are  hunted  that  do  not  take  toll 
of  the  farmer's  crops  at  some  stage,  either  the  neAvly- 
soAvn  seed,  the  groAving  crop  or  the  ripening  fruit  or 
grain. 

Deer  frequently  cause  almost  irreparable  damage  in 
young  orchards  by  broivsing  and  splitting  down  limbs 
on  the  young  trees,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  do  greater 
damage  each  season  by  feeding  and  trampling  in  clover 
fields  and  fields  of  cultivated  crops,  even  potatoes  some¬ 
times  being  fed  off  by  them.  Many  patches  of  clover 
are  fed  off  and  trampled  doAvn  by  rabbits.  These  lively 
little  animals  also  take  toll  on  peas,  beans  and  lettuce, 
and,  if  a  i-oav  of  carrots  is  in  the  line  of  their  travels, 
they  are  sure  to  sIioaa-  the  marks  of  rabbit  appetite. 

.  Raccoons  cause  great  destruction  in  corn  after  it  gets 
into  the  milk  stage  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  siveet  ap¬ 
ples.  Ruffed  grouse  or  partridge  damage  fruit  crops 
by  eating  the  buds  during  the  Winter,  and  foxes,  minks 
and  Aveasels  are  ahvays  looking  for  a  good  fill  of  chick¬ 
en.  8o,  as  long  as  hunters  are  allowed  the  privilege 
oc  taking  game  without  any  payment  except  the  license 
fees  to  the  State,  the  farmers’  financial  interest  lies  i  i 
the  extermination  of  the  game  birds  and  animals.  But 
there  are  very  f e aat  farmers  who  would  not  prefer  to 
have  an  abundance  of  Avild  life  about  if  they  could  get 
enough  return  to  cover  the  damage  done  to  their  crops. 

Maine.  H.  L.  s. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Dairy  topics  Avill  be  the  subject  of  the  community 
meetings  next  week  under  auspices  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
of  the  county.  The  principal  speaker  Avill  be  Ray 
Deuel  of  Syracuse,  president  of  the  Onondaga  County 
h  arm  Bureau,  and  member  of  Federation  Dairy  Com¬ 
mittee.  These  meetings  aa  ill  be  held  in  Ghent,  Old 
Chatham,  Ancramdale,  Stuyvesant,  North  Chatham, 
(  anaan,  .NeAA’  Lebanon  and  Copake.  There  AA'ill  also 
be  a  series  of  community  meetings  which  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  poultry  specialist.  These  meetings  will 
be  held  in  Austerlitz,  Hillsdale,  East  Chatham  and 
Hudson.  K.  a  u. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  hrad, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  thick,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

An  Old-Time  Friend 

I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Vermont  in  1849.  My 
family  moved  to  Illinois  in  1853,  and  then  to  Nebraska 
in  1880.  I  have  been  on  a  farm  all  my  life.  I  heartily 
agree  with  you  on  tax  reform,  but  Avhen  can  Ave  hope 
for  relief?  Many  in  the  West  are  losing  their  farms 
because  of  ever-increasing  taxes  and  loAA*ering  of  prices 
of  farm  products.  The  whole  extension  outfit  urges 
greater  production,  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board  noAV 
tells  us  the  only  way  out  is  to  produce  less.  Mean¬ 
time  salaried  officials  groAv  more  numerous  every  day. 
I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  your  fight  for  rural 
schools,  too.  I  have  been  on  this  Nebraska  farm  home 
for  50-odd.  years,  and  AA’hile  not  a  subscription  agent 
as  a  working  farmer  I  have  ahvays  introduced  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  other  farm  homes,  but  I  have  no  use  for  those 
farm  papers  that  exist  from  farming  the  farmer. 

Nebraska.  j.  f.  t. 


The  milk  of  our  farm  goes  to  Buffalo  at  four  cents  a 
quart.  I  have  tAvo  boys  living  in  that  city;  one  pays 
13  cents  and  the  other  14  cents  a  quart  for  their  milk 
for  family  use.  I  read  that  the  unorganized  farmers 
are  to  blame  for  the  Ioav  price  to  farmers.  One  of  the 
boys  is  using  League  milk.  Then  Avhy  do  they  make 
such  a  spread  betAveen  farmers  and  consumers?  1 
would  like  you  to  print  my  complaint.  Something  must 
be  done.  We  cannot  make  a  living.  j.  c.  E. 

New  York. 


A  year  or  so  ago  the  “Countrywide  Situation"  depart¬ 
ment  stated  in  very  feAv  Avords  hoAv  it  Avonld  be  best  to 
sell  all  cabbage  that  Avas  ready,  as  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
or  so  Texas  would  be  moving  a  big  acreage.  Tavo 
friends  of  mine  had  a  couple  of  acres  each  about  ready; 
one  acted  on  my  information  and  made  around  8400  on 
his  tAAro  acres.  The  other  Avaited  about  10  or  14  days, 
and  then  paid  a  felloAv  to  haul  it  to  the  woods  and 
dump  it.  The  orange  trees  are  bending  doAvn  with 
their  load  of  luscious  fruit.  H.  L. 

Florida. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Be  Happy 

You  can’t  always  be  sunny 
If  there  isn’t  any  sun. 

You  can’t  always  be  funny 
If  there  isn’t  any  fun. 

But  you  can  always  be  happy 
If  you  let  the  clouds  go  by 
In  the  faith  there’s  always  somewhere 
Little  patches  of  blue  sky. 

— Author  Unknown. 

According  to  recent  newspaper  reports, 
Soviet  Russia  is  preparing  to  abolish  all 
home  cooking ;  food  is  only  to  be  served 
by  centralized  government  agencies.  Well, 
at  least  Russian  housekeepers  will  not 
have  any  worry  in  planning  the  meals. 
The  only  trouble  is,  according  to  one 
of  our  friends  who  traveled  in  Russia 
last  year,  that  most  of  the  food  is  ex¬ 
tremely  poor,  if  one  lives  as  the  working 
people  do.  Even  in  our  time  of  economic 
depression  food  in  the  United  States  is 
good  and  plentiful,  and  American  home 
cooks  are  certainly  deserving  of  high 
praise.  We  think  few  of  our  people 
would  be  willing  to  hand  over  the  home 
bill  of  fare  to  any  government. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  two  for¬ 
eign  recipes — Swiss  carrot  pudding  and 
Russian  cabbage  soup.  The  soup  called 
borsch  or  bortsch  (we  have  seen  it 
spelled  both  ways  on  the  bill  of  fare),  is 
a  Russian  national  dish ;  as  we  see  it 
here  it  is  pinkish  in  color,  as  though 
made  with  red  cabbage,  or  with  beets 
in  the  combination.  It  is  served  with 
sour  cream,  and  is  exceedingly  good.  We 
should  like  to  receive  the  recipe  for  it. 
We  have  made  the  English  carrot  pudding 
but  do  not  know  the  Swiss  one.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  carrot  pudding  is  a  rich  plum  pud¬ 
ding  in  which  carrots,  grated  raw,  are 
used  ;  sometimes  grated  raw  potatoes  are 
also  added.  It  is  excellent  and  a  very 
old-fashioned  recipe.  And  how  do  you 
make  old-fashioned  corn  dumplings?  They 
were  dropped  into  boiling  water  for 
cooking. 

* 

Among  New  Year’s  resolutions,  the 
efficient  housewife  will  decide  to  throw 
away  any  utensils  that  are  really  use¬ 
less,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  clutter 
closet  or  cellar  .shelves.  By  the  time 
an  aluminum  or  agateware  vessel  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  worn  to  leak,  it  is  usually  too 
far  gone  for  economic  mending.  February 
is  usually  the  month  of  household  sales 
in  the  large  stores,  when  there  are  many 
opportunities  to  buy  to  advantage.  And 
how  a  good  cook  enjoys  good  tools ! 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Refrigerator  sets  consisting  of  three 
or  four  covered  dishes  are  very  conveni¬ 
ent  for  storing  food.  They  are  square- 
cornered,  with  lids  that  are  set  into  the 
dish,  so  that  one  dish  may  be  stacked 
on  top  of  another.  We  recently  saw 
four-piece  sets  of  prettily  decorated  crock¬ 
ery  for  $1.29. 

Toys  and  novelties  sold  by  street  ped¬ 
dlers  are  often  amusing  and  ingenious. 
One  man  in  a  fashionable  shopping 
district  seen  recently  was  selling  monkeys 
made  of  felt.  They  were  manipulated 
like  the  puppets  in  a  Punch  and  Judy 
showT  by  slipping  the  fingers  inside,  and 
the  seller  was  such  a  good  showman, 
making  the  felt  monkeys  perform  all 
sorts  of  gymnastics,  that  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  surrounded  by  buyers.  Small  toys 
and  puzzles  are  the  common  stock  in 
trade  of  these  peddlers,  though  there  are 
a  good  many  sellers  of  cheap  neckties. 
There  are  some  sections  of  New  York, 
however,  where  not  only  food,  but  also 
clothing  and  household  utensils,  are  sold 
from  pushcarts  on  the  street ;  crockery, 
saucepans,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  etc. 
and  we  have  even  seen  a  pushcart  loaded 
with  fur  neckpieces,  .silk  blouses  and 
house  dresses.  These  dealers  cater  to 
foreign  buyers  of  a  class  accustomed  to 
buying  in  an  open  marketplace  instead 
of  a  store. 

We  have  been  amused  by  some  of 
flie  new  foreign  mannequins  used  to 
display  costumes  in  the  large  shops;.  they 
are  sculptured  figures  tinted  in  bizarre 
colors,  tangerine,  jade,  lemon  or  moon¬ 
light  blue,  face,  hair  and  figure  all  of 
the  same  shade.  The  faces  suggest  the 
disdainful  expression  of  ancient  Assyrian 
sculptures,  and  modern  evening  dresses 
give  them  a  startling  effect. 

Pretty  bracelets  of  simulated  coral  were 
seen  for  89  cents  each,  a  single  strand 
necklace  to  match  being  $2.74.  Simulated 


white  coral  necklaces  with  two  strands 
were  $5.94.  Of  course,  real  coral  was 
much  more  expensive,  especially  the  deep 
ox-blood  shade. 


Two  “Small  Potato”  Recipes 

Farmers  do  not  always  pick  up  the 
small  potatoes  in  the  field,  as  hardly 
paying  for  the  time  it  takes.  However, 
we  did  this  year.  Thinking  of  the  un¬ 
employed,  and  of  the  real  food  value 
involved.  I  advertised  them  at  25  cents 
per  bushel.  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  outcome.  Many  families  have  bought 
them,  some  for  their  entire  Winter 
stores.  Others  who  had  already  laid  in 
their  potatoes  for  the  Winter  came  and 
got  two  or  three  bushels  extra,  just 
because  they  liked  these  small  potatoes 
for  special  purposes.  I  want  to  tell  you 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


135 — Graceful  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  1G, 
18,  20  years,  3G, 

38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
3G  requires  4%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


073  —  Smart  Day 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
1G,  18,  20  years,  3G, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  1G 
requires  314  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
3G  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting,  5% 
yds.  of  binding  and 
%  yd.  of  114 -in. 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


887 — For  the  Junior. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  14  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Large  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


about  some  of  the  ways  these  women 
say  they  like  to  use  small  potatoes. 

“I  am  from  another  State,”  said  one. 
‘T  did  not  suppose  it  possible  to  buy 
small  potatoes  here.  I  have  my  Winter’s 
potatoes,  but  I  want  these  for  deep  fat 
frying.”  Asked  for  details,  vshe  said  that 
she  boils  them  in  the  .skin  about  15 
minutes,  or  just  long  enough  to  loosen 
the  skin  so  they  will  peel  easily.  “Then 

I  fry  them  in  deep  fat  until  tender,  or 
about  25  minutes.  Fry  them  slowly,  and 
they  will  be  a  lovely  golden  brown,  and 
the  most  delicious  potatoes  you  ever 
tasted.”  As  she  took  three  bushels  I 
imagine  this  must  be  a  favorite  with  her 
family. 

Another  said  she  uses  them  for  a 
German  dish,  called  “salt  potatoes.”  “I 
choose  smooth  ones  that  will  require  no 
trimming,  as  the  skin  must  not  be  broken 
for  this  dish.  Wash  carefully  and  put 
in  a  kettle  to  boil,  with  one  cup  of  salt. 
Boil  until  tender  without  piercing.  If 
the  skin  is  broken  too  much  salt  would 
enter  the  potato.  Drain,  and  serve,  to 
be  eaten  from  the  fingers  with  a  bit  of 
butter.  They  will  have  very  slight  but 
sparkling  coat  of  salt  all  over  the  po¬ 
tato.  and  are  very  good  for  a  supper  dish, 
or  for  a  picnic  meal.” 

My  own  way  of  using  them  had  been  to 


bake  them,  there  being  almost  no  waste 
this  way.  They  also  require  much  less 
time  and  fuel  to  bake  than  the  larger 
ones.  Others  prefer  them  for  creamed  po¬ 
tatoes,  boiling  them  in  their  jackets  and 
creaming  them  whole.  They  are  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  this  form,  and  season  through 
nicely.  Dietitians  agree  that  when  baked 
the  skins,  too,  should  be  eaten,  if  one  has 
a  normal  digestion,  as  containing  valuable 
minerals  needed  by  the  system, 

MABEL  G.  FEINT. 


January  Buying 

Is  there  any  woman  who  doesn’t  get  at 
least  one  gift  of  money  at  Christmas? 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  invest  it  is  in 
the  January  sales.  The  stores  all  want 
to  sell  out  their,  stock  of  wash  goods  to 
make  room  for  the  newer  patterns.  To 
me  it  makes  but  little  difference  if  my 
dimity  dress  or  percale  apron  is  of  last 
year’s  or  this  year’s  print,  as  long  as  it 
is  suitable  and  attractive. 

Last  year  the  supply  of  sheets  and  pil¬ 
low  slips  for  my  guest  room  was  low.  I 
bought  sheeting  by  the  yard  and  pillow 
tubing,  hemmed  the  bottom  of  the  sheets 
on  the  sewing  machine,  carefully  fasten¬ 
ing  the  ends  to  prevent  fraying.  I  drew 
scallops,  to  be  machine  hemstitched,  across 
the  top.  I  cut  the  material  close  to  the 
hemstitching  and  crocheted  a  narrow 
though  heavy  edge.  Crocheting  in  the 
hemstitching  makes  the  edge  very  firm. 
I  finished  the  pillow  slips  in  the  same 
manner  and  on  each  embroidered  a  mono¬ 
gram. 

I  made  a  set  of  bright  percale  bands 
for  towels,  pillow  slips  and  sheets  to  go 
in  my  guest  room.  They  were  four  inches 
wide  and  varied  from  14  to  13  inches  in 
length.  They  were  made  double  and  in 
the  center  of  the  top  piece  I  embroidered 
the  monogram  in  the  predominating  color 
of  the  band.  On  the  ends,  which  were 
cut  to  a  point,  I  left  enough  bias  tape 
after  binding  them  all  around  to  tie  a 
fair-sized  bow. 

Another  thing  I  made  was  a  ease  for 
the  extra  blanket  you  must  keep  on  the 
shelf  in  the  guest  room  closet.  Take  a 
piece  of  material  22  inches  wide  and  48 
inches  long ;  to  the  sides  of  this  and  14 
inches  from  either  end  sew  pieces  of  ma¬ 
terial  20  by  10  inches.  Point  the  ends 
of  these  side  pieces  and  finish  up  in  the 
quickest  way,  bind  the  edges  with  bias 
tape.  Lay  your  folded  blanket  in  this, 
fold  over  the  edges  and  snap  in  place. 
This  case  may  also  carry  a  monogram. 

The  materials  for  these  things  all  come 
from  the  January  sales.  I  got  material 
for  a  pair  of  aprons  and  caps  for  Spring 
house-cleaning.  The  aprons  were  cut 
from  my  favorite  pattern  and  I  tried 
this  for  a  cap:  Cut  a  triangle  36  inches 
on  the  straight  of  the  material  and  25 
inches  on  the  two  bias  edges.  Gently 
round  the  corners  and  use  bias  tape  to 
finish  the  edges.  I  use  a  great  deal  of 
bias  tape  for  finishing  and  trimming  as 
it  is  so  easy  to  put  on  with  the  sewing 
machine  binder.  These  caps  are  especial¬ 
ly  nice  with  extra  strappings  of  bias 
tape  or  a  small  flower  or  figure  ap- 
pliqued  on.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
attractive  these  caps  can  be  when  tied 
around  your  head,  and  the  nice  thing 
about  them  is  that  they  don’t  offer  the 
usual  laundry  problems. 

Every  January  I  collect  the  materials 
for  my  Summer  wash  dresses.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  economy.  MRS.  c.  s.  w. 


Chocolate  Cookies 

One  cup  brown  sugar,  Yj  cup  butter, 
two  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  sep¬ 
arately  ;  Yz  cup  sour  milk,  Yz  cup  wal¬ 
nuts,  teaspoon  salt,  two  squares 

chocolate,  Yt  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  1%  cups  flour.  Cream 
butter  and  sugar,  add  egg  yolks,  milk 
and  flour,  in  which  soda  and  baking 
powder  lias  been  sifted,  add  chocolate, 
melted,  egg  whites  and  nuts.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  buttered  tins. 


Mothers . .  .Watch 
Children’s  COLDS 


COMMON  head  colds  often  “settle”  in 
throat  and  chest  where  they  may  become 
dangerous.  Don’t  take  a  chance— at  the 
first  sniffle  rub  on  Children’s  Musterole  once 
every  hour  for  five  hours. 

Children’s  Musterole  is  just  good  old  Mus¬ 
terole,  you  have  known  so  long,  in  milder  form. 

This  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  cam¬ 
phor,  menthol  and  other  ingredients  brings 
relief  naturally.  Musterole  gets  action  because 
it  is  a  scientific  “counter-irritant”— not  just 
a  salve — it  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood  cir¬ 
culation,  helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain. 

Keep  full  strength  Musterole  on  hand,  for 
adults  and  the  milder — Children’s  Musterole 
for  little  tots.  -All  druggists. 


Good  and  c 
Good  for  You* 


Mother* s  Favorite  for 
Baby  *s  Daily  Bath 

Cutieura  Soap 

Refreshing  and  Soothing 

Price  25c.  Sample  free.  Address: 

“Outlcura,"  Dept  13B,  Malden,  Mast. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 


FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  .  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


« 


greeting  Agriculture’s  Intermediate  Credit  Needs 

A  FULL  BILLION  DOLLARS— 

have  been  loaned  by  the  twelve  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  in 
the  last  seven  years  to  finance  production  and  marketing  of  farm  crops. 

These  funds  were  loaned— 

1.  Directly  to  more  than  90  Farmers’  Cooperative  Marketing  Associations 
on  warehouse  receipts  so  that  they  might  carry  out  their  programs  of 
orderly  marketing. 

2.  To  more  than  600  local  institutions — Banks,  Agricultural  Credit  Corpo¬ 
rations  and  Livestock  Loan  Companies — which  took  farmers'  notes 
given  for  agricultural  purposes  and  discounted  them  with  the  Federal 
Intermediate  Credit  Banks. 


These  banks  thus  have  made  available  "Intermediate”  credit  at  low  rates  of  interest  with  '3 
maturity  between  commercial  loans  and  long-term  mortgage  loans. 


jSflnWinefiai* 1 


Columbia,  S.  C, 
St.  Louis,  Mo, 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Berkeley,  Cal, 


Wfite  for  free  booklet  to  the  nearest 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank  listed  below. 

FEDERAL  INTERMEDIATE  CREDIT  BANKS 

Springfield,  Mass.  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Louisville,  Ky. 

St,  Paul,  Minn.  Omaha,  Net 
Houston,  Tex. 

Spokane,  Wash. 
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Under  a  Farming'  Sky 

The  children  and  I  have  been  up  to 
Mother’s  for  three  weeks  and  have  only 
been  home  a  few  days,  so  there  is  plenty 
to  do.  When  wo  came  we  brought  the 
new  member  of  the  family.  Douglas 
Frank,  weight  six  pounds.  Roderic  calls 
him  “The  Bit.”  I  suppose  he  means  that 
he  is  a  little  bit  of  a  baby.  Being  Scotch 
descent  I  have  always  loved  the  Scotch 
names  and  now  we  have  three  of  them. 
The  baby  is  wonderfully  good,  so_  we  are 
getting  along  fine.  Of  course,  it  takes 
a  little  time  and  application  to  get  ad¬ 
justed  to  new  duties,  a  feeding  schedule 
and  to  get  one's  routine  into  line.  Jean 
helps  more  than  ever,  hangs  out  all  the 
baby  washing  and  assists  with  the  break¬ 
fast  and  nearly  all  the  housework.  Rod¬ 
eric  found  out  at  once  that  he.  must 
wait  on  himself  more  and  is  getting  to 
be  quite  grown  up.  Many  people  lay  a 
load  of  discouragement  on  a  new  mother 
by  telling  her  what  a  hard  time  she  is 
going  to  have,  how  busy  she  is  going  to 
be  and  how  much  less  she  will  accomplish. 
It  would  be  so  much  kinder  if  instead 
they  told  her  that  of  course  she  would 
need  a  week  or  two  to  get  straightened 
around  but  soon  everything  would  revert 
to  normal,  if  they  reminded  her  that  a 
two  o’clock  feeding  did  not  last,  forever, 
nor  did  three-liour  intervals  beyond  the 
first  few  months.  And  everyone  who 
hasn’t  just  had  a  baby  forgets  the  ex¬ 
quisite  happiness  of  that  sweet  armful. 
“You’ll  have  your  hands  full,”  they  say. 
Well,  I  have  mine  full — full  of  love  and 
joy  and  worthwhile  things. 

Beth  sehoolhouse  at  last  has  its  golden 
crown,  the  sign  “Standard.”  The  play¬ 
ground  is  finished  and  everything  is  spick 
and  span.  We  are  all  proud  of  it. 

Mother  gave  me  about  a  dozen  ger¬ 
anium  slips  and  a  friend  some  Petunias 
and  they  are  all  going  to  live.  The  house 
is  beginning  to  look  cozy.  This  Fall  I 
decided  to  renovate  my  wardrobe  and 
those  of  the  other  members  of  the  family 
and  fix  all  the  little  things  that  have 
been  annoying  so  long.  For  instance,  I 
mended  up  some  everyday  togs  for  Jean 
and  Roderic  for  Winter,  made  Roderic 
some  mittens  from  a  pair  of  stockings.  A 
knitted  wool  muffler  of  mine,  cut  in  two 
and  the  raw  edges  hemmed  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  made  a  warm  and  serviceable  scarf 
for  each  child.  The  hem  on  a  rayon  un¬ 
dervest  raveled  out  and  broke  into  a 
multitude  of  aggravating  runs.  I  cut  off 
the  worst  part  and  loosely  basted  a 
narrow  hem.  then  stitched  it  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  stretching  the  goods  as  I  sewed. 
This  seems  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 
I  put  up  a  small  shelf  between  two 
windows  to  break  a  blank  space  and 
hold  a  plant.  The  curtain  rod  on  the 
desk  was  always  falling  down.  Two  big¬ 
headed  nails  remedied  this.  My  greatest 
satisfaction  so  far  is  the  change  of  the 
radio.  It  is  a  table  set  with  several 
batteries  and  a  horn  loud  speaker.  Set 
up  on  a  stand  with  the  batteries  on  the 
floor,  it  was  impossible  to  mop  around, 
sweep  around  or  dust  and  always  looked 
so  untidy  and  unattractive.  I  moved  the 
stand  under  the  big  mirror  where  it  is 
wonderfully  convenient  for  laying  hat  and 
gloves  when  going  out  and  moved  my 
book  shelves  to  the  place  where  the  stand 
had  been.  The  cabinet  and  loud  speaker 
went  very  nicely  on  the  top  and  the  bat¬ 
teries  grouped  neatly  unto  the  lower 
shelf.  I  padded  this  shelf  with  papers 
for  protection,  arranged  my  books  on 
the  other  shelves  and  when  a  curtain  is 
made  and  hung,  a  very  neat  arrangement 
will  be  had. 

Sometimes  it  is  an  advantage  to  be 
without  something  we  need.  Recently 
.Mark  could  not  go  after  groceries  on  the 
usual  night  and  we  were  entirely  out 
of  sugar.  Next  morning  we  tried  brown 
sugar  on  the  oatmeal  and  how  good  it 
tasted  !  The  children  were  delighted. 

Through  the  Summer  Beth  Village  was 
densely  populated  with  four  or  five  fami¬ 
lies!  Not  since  we  came  to  Crystal 
Spring  Farm  has  Beth  been  so  deserted. 
But  now  nearly  every  house  is  occupied, 
even  the  one  on  the  corner  which  hasn’t 
had  an  occupant  for  several  years.  The 
school  is  smaller  this  year,  but  it  is 
still  of  good  size,  about  20,  I  think. 

Cheese  boxes  are  handy  things.  A 
shallow  one  is  nice  for  plants  or  mending 
paraphernalia,  especially  in  the  Winter 
when  big  wool  socks  are  worn  and  take 
up  so  much  room  while  waiting  for  that 
proverbial  “stitch  in  time.”  A  large  box 
wirh  a  cover  holds  my  rug  rags  and  an¬ 
other,  mending  pieces  and  sewing  to  be 
done  in  the  near  future.  This  last  men¬ 
tioned  cheese  box  is  of  heavy  cardboard 
with  a  smooth  finish,  and  might  be  used 
for  many  purposes. 

Yesterday  I  put  up  some  nails  for  Rod¬ 
eric  to  hang  his  wraps  on.  Now  that 
cold  weather  makes  so  many  garments 
necessary,  he  cannot  share  sister's  hooks. 
Overshoes  and  rubbers  are  a  nuisance, 
but  must  be  worn  now.  Jean  thinks  rub¬ 
bers  are  all  too  small  for  shoes,  and  I 
suggest  a  shoe  horn  for  her  as  a  quick 
solution  of  the  matter.  When  she  goes 
to  school  this  article  might  be  included 
in  her  school  bag.  Roderic  has  high 
shoes  for  Winter,  and  while  a  bother  in 
some  ways,  they  do  not  pull  off  when  he 
removes  his  overshoes  and  are  warm  and 
sturdy  for  a  husky  boy.  He  has  another 
unionall  play  suit  now  and  they  are  so 
serviceable  for  rough  everyday  use. 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLIKT. 


Farm  Board  for  Girls 

I  The  following  letter  comes  from  a 
reader  in  New  Hampshire.  We  should 
like  to  know  whether  other  farm  women 
have  tried  such  a  plan.  We  think  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  that  would  conform  to  those  of 
other  “camps”  designed  for  such  guests, 
and  that  parents  would  want  to  be  as- 
sured  that  the  sanitary  conditions  were 
good.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  divide 
25  or  30  girls  into  groups  with  counselors 
to  supervise  their  activities,  for  the  house¬ 
keeper  could  not  watch  over  them  suf¬ 
ficiently,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  I 
could  all  be  left  to  their  own  devices  | 
without  some,  at  least,  getting  into  mis¬ 
chief.  What  do  our  readers  say  to  this 
inquirer’s  problem  ?] 

Could  you  inform  me  how  to  go  about  , 
getting  in  touch  with  parents  with  girls 
eight  to  15  years  of  age,  especially  girls 
that  are  undernourished,  whose  parents 
wish  to  send  them  to  the  country  another 
Summer?  We  have  a  fine  large  farm 
here,  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake  with 
sandy  shores  for  bathing,  also  large  fields 
and  pine  grove.  If  we  could  just  have  20 
or  30  girls  of  that  age  and  let  them 
roam  in  the  fields,  and  bathe  in  the 
lake  under  proper  supervision,  also  have 
all  the  fresh  milk,  eggs,  vegetables  and 
fruit  they  could  eat,  and  go  lightly  clad 
so  they  could  get  the  good  brown  country 
tan,  it  would  do  them  worlds  of  good.  I 
don’t  mean  a  regular  camp  for  girls,  but 
to  come  down  on  the  farm  and  live  for  a 
Summer  like  regular  country  youngsters, 


Patchwork  Pattern 

Maple  Leaf — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
old-time  quilts  is  the  maple  leaf  made  in  a 
pretty  maple  green.  It  is  also  beautiful  made 
in  one  of  the  Autumn  colors — red  or  yellow.  This 
design  lias  also  been  known  as  the  Tulip  Tree 
Leaf.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  Send  orders 
to  The  Rural  N'ew-Yorker. 


only  have  some  one  with  them  at  all 
times  to  keep  them  from  harm.  I  think 
this  could  be  done  for  .$10  a  week.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  long  trips  mad  \ 
like  the  White  Mountains  and  Lake  Win- 
nepesaukee,  with  a  trip  around  the  lake. 
The  charges  would  have  to  be  divided, 
but  would  be  very  small  for  each  one 
but  for  short  rides  nearby  there  would 
be  no  charges. 

A  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  READER. 


Whole  Wheat  Cookies 

The  past  Winter  our  home  bureau  had 
some  demonstrations  on  the  use  of  whole 
wheat  flour  in  baking.  Besides  using  it 
for  yeast  breads,  rolls  and  quick  breads, 
many  delicious  desserts  of  cookies  and 
cakes  were  made.  I  think  anyone  is  more 
eager  to  try  something  new  after  seeing 
it  made,  and  having  a  taste  to  see  how 
good  it  is.  Here  is  the  rule  for  whole 
wheat  chocolate  drop  cookies  which  we 
think  especially  good : 

One  and  one-lialf  cups  brown  sugar, 
three-fourths  cup  fat,  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
two  squares  melted  chocolate  (or  sub¬ 
stitute  three  level  tablespoons  cocoa  for 
each  square  of  chocolate),  tliree-fourtlis 
cup  sour  milk,  one-half  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  vanilla  and  two 
cups  whole  wheat  flour.  Drop  by  small 
spoonfuls  and  bake  in  moderate  oven. 

These  are  much  better  if  covered  with 
an  icing,  or  they  may  be  put  together  in 
pairs  with  a  little  frosting  in  between 
and  some  on  top.  It  gives  them  a  “party’’ 
touch  if  you  use  your  cake  decorator  to 
make  a  design  on  the  top  cooky,  such  as 
a  spray  of  flowers,  a  star  or  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  initials. 

The  following  icing  is  very  good  to  use 
in  a  decorator  and  helps  to  use  up  the 
egg  yolks  which  are  often  such  a  problem 
to  avoid  waste : 

One  egg  yolk,  one  tablespoon  light  corn 
syrup,  add  confectioner’s  sugar  to  the 
right  consistency  to  spread  and  add  a 
tablespoon  of  hot  melted  butter.  Flavor 
with  lemon  or  any  flavoring  preferred. 
This  may  be  made  quite  thick,  and  will 
keep  in  a  cool  place  for  a  week  or  more 
before  using.  The  cookies  and  icing  may 
be  made  to  use  up  the  yolks  left  over 
when  making  a  white  cake.  MRS.  F.  F. 


Good  Luck  is 

treacherous ! 


Bad  Luck  is 
expensive ! 


“balance” 


is  better  than  any 
kind  of  luck ! 


Millions  of  women  have  learned  that  "balance” 
is  the  one  thing  that  eliminates  luck  from  baking. 
"Balance”  in  a  recipe  means  every  ingredient  in 
just  the  right  amount.  "Balance”  in  flour  means 
an  exclusive  Pillsbury  blend  of  the  finest  wheats, 
which  produces  a  flour  containing  just  the 
right  quantities  of  protein,  moisture  and  min¬ 
eral,  just  the  right  color  and  absorption  qualities, 
to  work  perfectly  for  all  your  baking.  There  is 
no  other  flour  like  Pillsbury’s  Best,  perfectly 
"balanced”  for  unfailing  success  in  everything 
you  bake.  It’s  worth  asking  for! 

Pillsbury^ 

Best  Fleur 


"Balanced”  for  Perfect  Baking 


Wh  EN  PAIN 
COMES  •  •  • 


Two  hours  after  eating 

WHAT  many  call  "indigestion”  is  very  often 
nothing  but  excess  acid  in  the  stomach.  The 
stomach  nerves  have  been  over-stimulated, 
and  food  sours.  The  corrective  is  an  alkali, 
which  neutralizes  acids  instantly.  The  best 
alkali  known  to  medical  science  is  Phillips’ 
Milk  of  Magnesia.  It  has  remained  the  stand¬ 
ard  anti-acid  with  physicians  in  the  50  years 
since  its  invention. 

One  spoonful  of  this  harmless,  tasteless 
alkali  will  neutralize  instantly  many  times  as 
much  acid,  and  the  symptoms  disappear  at 
once.  You  will  never  use  crude  methods  when 
once  you  learn  the  efficiency  of  this  more 
pleasant  way.  A  small  bottle  is  sufficient  to 
show  its  merit. 

Be  sure  to  get  genuine  Phillips’  Milk  of 
Magnesia  prescribed  by  physicians  and  used 
by  druggists  in  prescriptions.  25c  and  50c  a 
bottle;  any  drugstore.  Complete  directions 
for  its  many  uses  are  enclosed  with  every 
bottle. 


OENUlUg 

pPHILLIPS^ 


Troubles 
due  to  Acid 
INDIGESTION 
STOMACH 
HEARTBURN 
°Nstipati°n 
t>AS-  NAUSEA 


The  Genuine  Milk  of 
Magnesia  is  always  a 
liquid — never  a  tablet. 
Look  for  the  Phillips’ 
name  on  the  bottle. 


PHILLIPS 


MILK  OF 
MAGNESIA 


Chocolate  Pudding 

Ono-half  cup  sugar,  )4  cup  cocoa,  two 
tablespoons  melted  butter.  1)4  cups  flour 
in  which  has  been  mixed  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  soda.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
vanilla,  with  one  cup  sour  milk  or  but¬ 
termilk.  Steam  1  %  hours.  Serve  with 
a  sauce  or  with  whipped  cream. 

GRACE  A.  T.  MILLER. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLL1NGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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A  scene  on  the  Research  Farm  oj  Dr,  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  showing  part  of  the  dairy  herd  in  the  foreground 


WOULD  YOU  RATHER  HAVE  MORE  COWS  .  .  . 


or  get 


more  milk  per  cow? 


Seventeen  cows  that  received  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  did  the  same  work  as  twenty-three  cows  that 
received  no  Tonic.  They  did  this  while  on  test  at  the 
Research  Farm  of  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

•  •  • 

In  the  case  cited  above,  all  the  cows  were  comparable 
in  every  way.  Past  records  showed  their  breeding  and 
production  capacity  to  be  similar.  They  all  received 
the  same  grain  mixture,  hay  out  of  the  same  mow,  ran 
on  the  same  pasture.  Just  the  same,  seventeen  of  these 
cows  (the  ones  that  received  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic)  averaged  8744  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year.  The 
other  twenty-three  (they  received  no  Tonic)  averaged 
only  6177  pounds  of  milk. 

Dr.  Hess 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  kept  the  appetites  of 
the  seventeen  on  edge  at  all  times.  The  $16.20  worth 
more  feed  they  ate  in  the  year  is  proof  of  that.  But  after 
all  it  is  not  so  much  what  a  cow  eats.  It  is  what  she 
is  able  to  utilize  that  counts.  Those  seventeen  cows 
were  able  to  utilize  a  larger  portion  of  that  feed  .  .  . 
turn  it  into  milk  .  .  .  and  profit. 

You  can  get  the  same  milk  you  are  getting  now  from 
less  cows  by  adding  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  to 
your  ration  .  .  .  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  its  potas¬ 
sium  iodide,  calcium  carbonate,  calcium  phosphate  and 
other  ingredients  which  are  essential  to  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  which  help  to  keep  cows  in  the  best  of  condition. 

Economize  this  year  by  putting  your  herd  on  Dr. 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic.  It  will  cost  you  only  two 
cents  per  cow  per  day  .  .  .  add  dollars  to  your  monthly 
milk  check.  See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer,  or  write 
direct  to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Improved 


Stock  Tonic 


a  conditioner 


and  mineral 


supplement 


_ i  ever  on  Farm,  Lawn,  Poultry  Fence  and 

Netting,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing,  Baby  Chicks.  New  Copper-Blend  Steel  Wire, 
galvanized  with  99  92/100  per  cent  PURE  Zinc,  cuts 
fence  costs  In  half.  Money-back  guarantee.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service. 
Don’t  delay  I  Write  today  for  our  new  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept. 230 MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


spider  teats 


'in  ew  MEDICATED. 

""•WAX, 

For  Hard  Milkere— Xf 
atructed.  sore,  closed  or/y* 
spider  teats.  Insert  and^gji ^ 
leave  in  between - 
milkings  to  /X  »  N(>f 

heal.  /T  P+ metal | 
parts  to  in- 


I  parts  to  in- 1 

■  jure.  Flexible  and^ — - - 

^^easily  used  with  sterilized  oint- 
^jp^ment  furnished.  To  prove  they  are 
Pf!p  1 wo  will  send  12  treatments  com-  : 
_rv"Ui)i|r^3^plete.  together  with  Antiseptic  Lubricant 
receipt  of  25c.  with  drugKist's  name. 

oC'&Tj/-  1 _ beebc  Laboratories,  inc. 


Dept.  C-60 


St.'  Paul*  Minn. 


For  horses,  oattle, 


Heaves,  uougns,  uonamon* 
er.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Box  G,  Toledo,  Ohio 


iiiimmiimmimmmmmmiimmmmi 

Edmonds’  Trapncst  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  wrire  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimmii 


Greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  tank  heaters. 
Fits  any  tank.  Burns  H  to  16  hours  on  one  gallon  of 
kerosene.  No  sparks,  ashes  or  smoke.  Heating 
chamber  entirely  under  water,  no  heat  wasted. 
Guaranteed.  Save  feed— pays  for  itself  repeatedly. 

EMPIRE  N0N-FREEZABLE  HOG  WATERER 

Heavy  galvanized  iron  —  70-gallon  capacity.  Oil 
burner  directly  under  trough— guaranteed  not  to 
freeze.  Keeps  water  warm  at  a  small  cost.  Keeps 
hogs  healthy — fatten  faster  on  the  same  feed. 

We  also  Manu-  FARMER  AGENTS  ' 

factfiFA  Pnrfahlp  wanted  in  every  locality.  Special 
lacture  roriaDie  0^er  farmers  willing  to  show 

bmoke  Houses  Heater  and  Waterer  to  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  Write  at  once  for 
prices  and  special  offer.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  factory. 

Empire  Tank  Heater  Co. 
131  N.  7th  Si.,  Washington,  la. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


UL 3LM 

Moore  Bros.  Purpul  Medicated 
Wax  Dilators  are  wonderful  for  teat 
troubles.  They  keep  the  teat  open  and 
hasten  healing:.  And  they're  safe— 
contain  no  metal  or  wire  core.  Use  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers, 
after  removing  scabs  from  teat  tips, 
after  operating.  25c  a  Doz.;  5  Doz.  $1, 
at  your  dealer  or  direct,  postpaid.  Send 
for  a  liberal  supply  free,  also  catalog. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  10,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


I  NEW 


MOUTH 

PIECE 


means  cleaner  milk 


THE  BURRELL  is  not  only  a 
single  Metal  Tube  System  — it 
now  has  a  new  style  mouth  piece 
which  means  still  cleaner  milk, 
still  greater  profits.  Single  and 
double  units.  There  is  a  satisfied 
user  near  you.  Write  for  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 


Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


C.H.MNA 


EAR  TAGS 

Samples  Free 


Stamped  with  name,  initials,  ad¬ 
dress,  serial  numbers.  Also  cow 
blankets,  punches,  tattoo  outfits, 
veterinary  instruments,  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  1931  Catalog  with  many  new 
items,  sent  free.  Write  today. 

C.  H.  DANA  C0.f 
22 Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H.  , 
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January  17,  1931 

Results  From  the  Storrs 
Pasture  Experiment 
in  1980 

BY  B.  A.  BROWN 

* 

The  Summer  of  1930  was  the  tenth  in 
the  experimental  history  of  the  nine  four- 
acre  pastures  at  Storrs.  Since  1921,  the 
production  of  feed  on  these  pastures  has 
been  carefully  measured  under  actual 
pasture  conditions  by  grazing  them  sepa¬ 
rately  with  yearling  steers.  The  purpose 
of  this  project  is  to  determine  the  most 
practical  methods  of  fertilizing  our  run¬ 
down  permanent  pasture  land,  of  which 
there  is  such  a  large  area  in  Connecticut 
and  other  Northeastern  States.  To  this 
end,  each  of  the  nine  pastures  has  been 
fertilized  differently  for  seven  years  or 
since  1924.  The  materials  used  alone  and 
also  in  various  combinations  are :  Ground 
limestone,  superphosphate,  muriate  of 
potash,  and  the  common  carriers  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  soda.  As  the.se  pastures  are  much  too 
rough  for  plowing  or  harrowing,  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  have  been  applied  as  topdressings. 
No  seed  has  been  sown  and  therefore  any 
changes  in  the  kinds  of  grasses  are  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  fertilizers  on  the 
soil. 

A  question  that  is  frequently  asked  is 
“How  often  are  the  fertilizers  applied?” 
In  this  experiment,  limestone  at  one  ton, 
superphosphate  at  500  pounds  and  muriate 
of  potash  at  100  pounds  per  acre  have 
been  applied  in  1924  and  in  1929,  or 
once  in  five  years.  Nitrogen  carriers  are 
applied  each  year  and  on  one  pasture 
twice  per  season.  The  annual  acre  costs 
of  the  treatments,  including  the  spreading, 
have  varied  from  $1.30  for  superphos¬ 
phate  alone  to  $12.40  where  all  four 
materials  were  applied. 

One  of  the  first  things  discovered  in 
this  work  was  that  very  little  improve¬ 
ment  was  obtained  from  any  fertilizer 
combination  that  did  not  include  super¬ 
phosphate.  During  the  past  season,  the 
pasture  receiving  only  superphosphate 
produced  nearly  twice  as  much  feed  as 
the  unfertilized  one.  This  result  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  seven  year  average. 
Phosphorus  being  the  most  essential 
element  for  rundown  pastures,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  superphosphate  alone  has 
been  the  most  profitable  treatment,  and 
for  each  dollar  invested  in  this  material, 
returned,  in  1930,  $9,  or  slightly  more 
than  the  seven-year  average. 

The  next  most  essential  factor  in  im¬ 
proving  these  pastures  has  been  lime. 
Y  hen  added  with  superphosphate,  the 
production  in  1930  was  increased  nearly 
three  times.  The  seven-year  average  in¬ 
crease  is  about  250  per  cent  that  of  the 
unfertilized  pasture.  The  return  per  dol¬ 
lar  invested  in  superphosphate  and  lime¬ 
stone  was  $6  in  1930,  or  $1  more  than 
the  seven-year  average. 

The  inclusion  of  potash  in  any  of  the 
treatments  was  not  effective  this  year,  a 
result  also  consistent  with  those  of  pre¬ 
vious  seasons.  Wie  would  not  recommend 
the  use  of  potash  on  large  areas  of  pas¬ 
ture  land  until  it  had  been  found  bene¬ 
ficial  when  tested  locally  on  small  areas. 
In  general,  sandy  soils  are  more  apt  to 
respond  to  potash. 

The  last  materials  to  be  considered 
are  the  nitrogen  carriers.  200  pounds  of 
sulphate  pf  ammonia  and  100  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  50  pounds  of  pure 
nitrogen,  are  added  each  year  to  one 
pasture,  which,  besides  the  nitrogen,  re¬ 
ceives  all  of  the  other  fertilizers.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  nitrogen  is  about 
three  times  that  of  the  superphosphate 
and  limestone  together.  This  year,  the 
production  of  pasturage  with  and  with¬ 
out  nitrogen  was  practically  the  same. 
In  1929,  a  10  per  cent  increase  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  nitrogen.  Applying  all  the 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  April  or  one- 
half  in  April  and  one-half  in  July  has 
not  made  very  much  difference.  The  di¬ 
vided  application  was  slightly  superior 
in  1930,  but  inferior  in  1929,  these  being 
the  only  years  in  which  this  particular 
practice  has  been  tried.  Over  a  period  of 
four  years — including  two  wet  and  two 
dry  seasons — only  about  ten  cents  have 
been  returned  for  each  dollar  invested  in 
nitrogen,  whereas  the  limestone-super¬ 
phosphate  treatment  has  returned  five 
dollars  for  each  dollar  spent  for  those 
materials. 

So  far,  consideration  has  been  given 
only  to  total  production  of  pasturage 
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as  measured  by  grazing  with  steers.  An¬ 
other  important  factor  is  the  quality  of 
the  vegetation  and  its  value  for  milk 
production.  From  observation,  one  would 
think  that  any  of  the  experimental  pas¬ 
tures,  which  have  been,  treated  with  lime¬ 
stone  and  superphosphate,  are  furnishing 
nutritious,  palatable  grazing.  White 
clover  has  been  very  prominent  in  these 
pastures,  and  frequently  composes  40  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  herbage.  Kentucky 
Blue  grass  is  also  much  in  evidence  where 
the  clover  thrives.  However,  to  learn  the 
relative  nutritive  values  of  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  in  the  variously  fertilized  pastures, 
representative  samples  were  analyzed  for 
protein,  fiber,  minerals,  and  other  im¬ 
portant  constituents.  The  results  for 
1930  are  not  completed  at  this  time,  but 
in  1929,  it  was  found  that  the  pastures 
receiving  nitrogen  had  grass  with  a 
slightly  higher  protein  content  early  in 
the  season,  but  soon  lost  this  advantage, 
the  average,  about  21  per  cent,  being  in 
favor  of  the  vegetation  from  those  treated 
with  only  limestone  and  superphosphate. 
Also,  the  fiber  content  was  lower  for  the 
latter  treatments.  Being  low  in  protein 
and  minerals  and  high  in  fiber,  the  feed 
of  the  poorest  quality  was  furnished  by 
the  unfertilized  land.  In  general,  there 
was  a  close  correlation  between  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  clover  in  the  pastures  and 
the  protein  and  mineral  content  of  re¬ 
presentative  samples.  The  addition  of 
nitrogen  has  reduced  the  amount  of  clover 
and  in  this  way  may  have  decreased 
rather  than  increased  the  feeding  value. 

A  third  important  point  in  the  pasture 
problem  is  the  ^seasonal  distribution  of 
the  total  amount  of  feed.  Even  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  well  distributed  rainfall,  prac¬ 
tically  all  our  pasture  plants  have  the 
bad  habit  of  producing  two-thirds  of 
Ihe  total  in  the  first  one-third  of  the 
possible  six  months  grazing  season,  and 
only  one-tenth  in  the  last  one-third. 
Moreover,  the  30-day  period  from  May  15 
to  June  15  is  usually  characterized  by 
a  much  more  rapid  growth  than  at  any 
other  time.  Although  it  is  better  to  have 
too  much  rather  than  too  little  pasture, 
it  is  not  very  practical  to  save  much  of 
the  feed  produced  during  this  “zenith” 
period  until  August  or  other  low  pasture 
producing  months.  Therefore,  in  many 
cases,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  more 
uniform  supply  of  pasturage,  even  if  the 
total  for  the  .season  were  less.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
what,  if  any,  effects  fertilizers  have  had 
in  overcoming  this  important,  though 
natural  disadvantage  of  permanent  pas¬ 
tures.  As  the  animals  grazing  the  ex¬ 
perimental  pastures  receive  no  supple¬ 
mentary  feeds  and  are  weighed  at  two 
week  intervals,  the  data  obtained  furnish 
good  information  on  this  point. 

If  the  results  for  the  wet  years  of  1927 
and  1928  and  the  dry  seasons  of  1929 
and  1930  are  averaged,  it  is  found  that 
all  of  the  fertilizers  have  increased  the 
proportion  of  feed  produced  before  May 
15.  This  is  especially  true  where  nitrogen 
is  applied,  13  per  cent  of  the  season’s 
production  .being  available  in  this  early 
period  on  .such  pastures,  while  the  lime¬ 
stone-superphosphate  treatment  has  a  cor¬ 
responding  figure  of  nine  per  cent.  From 
May  15  to  June  15,  the  so-called  “zenith” 
period,  about  30  per  cent  of  the  season’s 
growth  has  been  made  regardless  of  treat¬ 
ment.  However,  nitrogen  has  increased 
the  usual  30  per  cent  to  35,  thus  making 
a  bad  situation  worse.  All  treatments 
produced  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
growth  between  June  15  to  July  15, 
which  brings  us  to  the  season  when  good 
pasture  is  really  at  a  premium.  During 
the  remaining  three  or  more  months,  the 
pasture  fertilized  with  limestone  and  su¬ 
perphosphate  has  made  31  per  cent  of 
the  season’s  -growth.  The  addition  of  ni¬ 
trogen  reduced  the  31  to  22  per  cent. 
Applying  half  of  the  nitrogen  in  July  has 
not  changed  the  results  appreciably. 
These  facts  indicate  that  this  problem  of 
shortage  of  grazing  in  late  Summer  can 
not 'be  solved  by  any  method  of  fertilizing, 
particularly  when  the  rainfall  is  below 
i  he  average  in  August  and  September. 
As  white  clover  starts  somewhat  later  in 
ihe  Spring  and  is  palatable  when  more 
mature  than  the  grasses,  it  seems  prac¬ 
tical  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  this  plant 
with  lime  and  phosphorus,  and  save  some 
of  the  growth  made  during  the  “zenith” 
period  for  later  grazing.  However,  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  to  provide  ample 


pasturage  for  August,  September,  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  one  must  resort  to  such  crops  as 
Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover,  and  barley. 

Recently  I  received  a  report  of  some 
200  pasture  fertilization  layouts  in  New 
Zealand.  Roughly  their  results  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  In  5  per  cent 
of  the  cases  no  response  to  superphos¬ 
phate  alone  ;  in  five  per  cent  of  the  cases 
no  response  to  lime  alone ;  in  75  per 
cent  of  the  cases  good  to  excellent  re¬ 
sponse  from  superphosphate  and  lime;  in 
S3  per  cent  of  the  cases  no  response  to 
potash.  In  nearly  all  cases  nitrogen  in¬ 
creased  the  yields  above  those  from  the 
mineral  treatments,  but  the  authors 
question  if  it  paid. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Jan.  3.) 

Market,  beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing  bare¬ 
ly  steady  with  week’s  25c  or  more  decline;  top 
•$10.35,  average  weight  1.300  lbs.,  $10.25  paid 
for  weighty  steers,  bulk  of  sales  $8.25  to  $0. 
Bulls,  butcher  cows  and  cutters  weak  to  2oc 
lower,  fat  heifers  steady  to  weak,  bulk  fat 
heifers  $7.25  to  $8;  beef  bulls  $5.50  to  $6.25; 
butcher  cows  $5  to  $5.50;  cutters  $2.25  to  $3. 
Stockers  and  feeders  in  light  supply,  fair  coun¬ 
try  inquiry  for  better  grades  at  prices  about 
25c  higher  than  week  ago,  common,  light  kinds 
hard  to  move,  most  sales  $6.75  to  $7.75.  Calves 
steady  with  week’s  early  $1  advance,  top  veal- 
ers  $14.  Hogs  steady,  top  ISO  to  230-lb.  wts., 
$9.75. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  3,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle  42  cars;  11  Virginia,  7  Kansas  City.  6  St. 
Louis,  5  Chicago,  4  Tennessee,  3  Michigan,  2 
Kentucky,  2  West  Virginia,  1  St.  Paul.  1  Mary¬ 
land:  containing  1,055  head,  992  head  trucked 
in:  total  cattle,  2,047  head,  SSC  calves,  3.026 
hogs,  366  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $9.50  to 
$10.75;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $S  to  $9.50; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6  to  $8;  good,  1,- 
000  to  1,300  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10.75;  medium,  1,- 
100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.50;  good,  1,300  to 
1,500  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $10.50. 

Heifers.— -Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$8.50;  good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75;  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common,  550 
to  850  lbs..  $5  to  $6. 

Cows. — Choice.  $5.50  to  $6.25;  good.  $4.75  to 
$5.50;  common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $4.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $6.50  to  $8; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.75  to  $6.50; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers.— Good  and  choice,  $12.50  to  $14; 
medium,  $11  to  $12.50;  cull  and  common,  $7 
to  $11. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $9;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs..  $5.50  to  $7.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $8  to  $9.25;  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $8. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  ISO 
lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs..  $9.25  to  $9.75;  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  $9.25  to 
$9.75;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  200 
lbs..  $9  to  $9.50;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  290 
to  350  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $9. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

.Ton.  22.- — Ayrshire  dispersal  sale  of 
8.  Pierson  Price  herd,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
John  8.  Rich,  sales  manager,  Marion, 

N.  Y. 

Feb.  25.- — W.  S.  Corsa’s  Gregory  Farm 
Pereheron  Sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  14-10.  —  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Edgerton  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-16. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show. 

__  Jan.  14-18. — Florists’  short  course  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  20-22.  —  Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association,  annual  meeting.  Woman’s 
Club,  Broad  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  21.  —  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Assembly  Parlor,  Capitol,  Al¬ 
bany.  N.  Y.  Farm  banquet  in  evening, 
at  Aurania  Chib.  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Jan.  21-22.  —  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Assn.,  South  Office  Building  Audi¬ 
torium,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  It.  II.  Sudds, 
secretary,  State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  22.— New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  23. — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  26.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

.Tan.  26-31. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box 
447,  North  Side  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

^  Jan.  28-30.  —  Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  Stare  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  2-6.- — Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State 
Agricultural  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  3-6.  —  New  York  State  Grange, 
58th  annual  session,  State  Armory,  Oleau, 

N.  Y. 


Radio  Address  on  Horses 

An  event  of  interest  to  farmers  and 
horsemen  will  be  an  address  on  “A  Horse 
Program  for  1931”  by  W.  S.  Corsa,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pereheron  Socitey  of 
America.  Mr.  Corsa’s  talk  will  be  over 
radio  station  WLS,  at  12:05  P.  M.  Cen¬ 
tral  Time,  Monday,  January  19. 


END  LICE^tfm 

easy,  positive  ivay 


m  Places 
i  to 

Apply 


When  cows  are  scrubby  and  restless — 
eat  more  and  yield  less — dust  on  a  little 
Louse-Chase  in  three  places  only,  as 
directed,  and  kill  every  louse  that  is  eat¬ 
ing  your  dairy  profit!  Equally  effective 
on  other  live  stock.  Handy  sifter-ton 
can  is  economical — -cheap  for  use  and 
positive  in  results.  Endorsed  and  used  by 
authorities.  Try  a  can  at  our  risk.  Results 
guaranteed  or 

Money  Back 
Plus  10% 

Sold  by  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  druggists 
general  stores, 
large  farm 
can  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.  if 
dealer  is  not 
supplied. 

GRAYLAWN 
FARMS,  Inc., 

Dept.  R, 

Orleans,  Vt. 


I9USE-  CHASE 


TEAT 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 

Flexible — they  bend  with  the  teat  and 
STAY  IN  THE  TEAT  until  removed. 
Small  rounded  end ,  easy  to  insert.  No 
sharp  points.  I.arge  jar  of  36 
Dilators  in  Medicated  Oint- , 
ment  mailed  postpaid  for , 
fi.oo,  if  your  dealer  can-  , 
not  supply  you  —  or  we 
will  send  free  samples. 

H/w.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  5,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 

The  only  soft-surface  dilators 


Electric  Heater 

For  POULTRY  PAILS-SHEEP  and  HOG  TROUGHS 

Operating  cost  very  cheap. 

$1.89  each 

H.  R.  FRANCE,  4  Moffatt  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


American  Fox  Hound 

teed.  The  price,  $40.  B.  HADDK.V,  brabaimville,  X.  X. 


ENGLISH  SETTER  ITl’S  -  Rom  lninters,  uone 
better.  J.  M.  CORRIGAN,  Southampton,  Few  York 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TEKKIF.lt  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NE1.SON  BROS.,  Srovt  City,  P». 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— parti-colors,  from  first  class  reg. 
stock.  Reasonable  prices.  0.  H (INERT,  Hun  kirk,  X.  V. 


|  .*.  GUERNSEYS  j 

(GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Hulls  ready  for  service. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Figs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  Ns  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYQ 

■  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILL E  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Offers  at  most  reasonable  prices 

from  Imp.  cows  Dill  1  D  Herd  fully  accredi- 
with  good  records  tedund  blood-tested 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

Raraainc  iN  REG-  GUERNSEY  CALVES  AND  YEARLING 
Ddlgdlllh  HEIFERS.  $75  to  $125.  Best  of  blood  lines. 

Accredited  herd.  ALFADALE  FARMS,  Athens,  N.Y. 

f  DAIRY  CATTLE  .*.  | 

Maryland  Holstein  Nursery  Offers 

SX  King  Ormsby  Posch,  horn  September  4th.  1930. 
Fifteen  nearest  yearly  dams  average,  milk  23,890, 
butter  1.092  lbs.  He  carries  seven  crosses  to  I’ietertje 
Maid  Ormsby  and  six  crosses  to  the  famous  l’ollv 
resell,  and  that  means  a  lot  to  you.  Write  for 
photograph  and  extended  pedigree. 

JOHN  M.  DENNIS  &.  SON.  Ridcrwood,  Maryland 

high  grade  n„jpv  r’rfcmmTC!  F  OR 
and  Registered  JLPdll  y  V/OWS  SALE 

T.  15.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  C10S6 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTK  IN,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

For  Sale :  Two  Young  Service  BULLS 

One  a  30-lb.  son  of  Ormsby  Sensation  45th,  at  bargain 
prices.  Accredited  herd. 

EDWIN  FILLMORE  -  lloosic  Falls,  N.  Y. 

|  .%  SWINE 

AlIIO  Improved  Cheater  White* — nice  pigs  $t0  each 
"  Bred  Sows  for  March  farrow  $40.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y- 

n  REG.  CUflME  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting. 
UuROC  OfllllC  ton  A  Sun,  Mcrrlficld,  Ji. 

CHESTER  WHITE  DITC 
Vs  AND  DUROC  i  I VJ l3 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $4.00  each 

C.  <).  I>.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets 

There  is  more  money  in  breeding  and  grow¬ 
ing  young  mules  now-  than  in  any  other  kind 
of  live  stock.  Write  for  descriptions  and 
prices  of  Jacks  and  Jennets. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  O,  L.xinglon,  Ky. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  M.rtonvlll.,  P.nna. 


3  years  old.  El¬ 
ite*.  IMUtSKT 
ALFAIIALE  FARMS,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  K  elr.*f  MMt  8KT  RAM  ce'llent  breeder. 


For  Nale  —  Two  Millr  T/voFe  due  fresh  in  March. 
TOGGENBPKG  l'llIH  UUdli  «:s  each.  Pure  T<  g- 
genburg  Yearlings,  $50  ea.  SIIARPLKS,  (Vnter  Square,  Pa. 


Rabbits  &  Supplies 


Albert  Facey,  Jr  ,  1 15-0,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y 


Sell  Your^ 
Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


*1 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30 th  St.,  New  York 


HIIIDIIIIIIHM 

Edmonds’  Trapncst  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24  ^ 

monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  bens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  SL.  New  York 


AIREDALES,  3  mos.  old;  1  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  Male, 
«  3  mos.  old.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  H.T. 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS  SPECIAL  OFFERING 
of  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

at  reduced  prices  to  make  room  in  winter  quarters 

20  bred  yearling  heifers  of  the  finest  breeding.  30  unbred  heifers  from  our  best  cows. 

13  bred  yearling  unregistered  commercial  heifers,  the  kind  for  Baby  Beef  production. 

50  unregistered  commercial  heifer  calves  of  1030. 

Registered  bull  calves  of  1930  that  can  be  grown  out  for  next  year’s  service  and 
some  yearling  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

Address  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

January  S,  1931. 

MILK 

January :  League-pool :  Class  1.  3 

per  cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone, 
$3.17  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A.  $1.61;  2B 
$1.80;  2C,(milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51 ;  Class  3,  $1.60. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $3.17 ; 
Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3,  $1.60. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .$0.2S%@  $0. 

Extra  92  score . 27 %@ 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score.  .26  @ 

Seconds . 24%  @ 

Lower  grades . 23%  @ 

Ladles  . 22  @ 

Packing  stock  . 15  @ 

Kenovated . 25%  @) 

Sweet  fancy . 30%  (5. 

Extra  . 

Firsts .  071, 


Idaho,  bu.  box . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey, 
and  Md.  bskt.  . 


bu. 


Del. 


7  %  @ 


28% 

27% 

27% 

25% 

24 

25 
21 
26% 
30% 
29% 
29% 


Seconds  . 

.25  @ 

.27 

Centralized  . 

.24  @ 

.27 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  short  held  . . 

$0.21  @$0.22% 

Fresh,  specials  . 

.19 

Fresh  fanev  . 

.18 

Wisconsin,  Whole  Milk- 

Flats,  1930  cured  . . 

,1S%  @ 

.19% 

Fresh  . 

.16%  @ 

.17 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  . . . 

.17 

1930  cured  . 

.18%  (a 

.19% 

Young  America,  fresh  . . 

.17  @ 

.17% 

June  . 

.20 

Other  States,  daisies  . . . 

.16%  @ 

.17 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  .  ..$0. 
Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . .  . 

Firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast  .... 

Mixed  colors . 

Gathered  be.st  . . . 

Fair  to  good . 

Storage  best  .... 

Lower  grades  . . 


@$0.36 


30 

25 

30 


30 

25 

.20 

14 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


.31 

.27 

.34 

.37 

.33 

.28 

.22% 

.17 


Chickens, 
Fair  to 
Boosters 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

fancy,  lb . 

good  . 


Ducks 


Capons — Western,  9  lbs. 
$  1  bs.  . . 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

Slips  . 

Nearby,  9  lbs. 

5  lbs . 

7  lbs . 

6  lbs . 

5  lbs . 

Under  5  lbs. 
Slips  .... 

Turkeys,  dry- 
Young  toms 
Hens  .... 
Mediums  . . . 
Old  toms  .  . 


State,  Md. 


Northwestern  &  Mt.  States- 

Young  toms  . 

Hens  •••»••••••••••••• 

Mediums  . 

Old  toms  . 

Hens  . 

Western — Young  toms  . . . . 

Hens  . 

Old  toms  . 

Hens  . 

Southwestern — Young  toms 


Old  toms 


•Squabs,  graded,  lb. 
Dark,  doz . 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb.  .  . 

Chickens  .... 

Boosters  .... 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 


Babbits,  lb.  . . 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs.  . . . 

Bulls  . . . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

Sheep  ..*•••••••••••••••• 

Lambs 

Flogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 

Pigs,  15  to  25  lbs . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . . 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 


$0.2  7  @$0.38 

.23  @ 

.25 

.14  @ 

.19 

.28 

.14@ 

.23 

.14  (a 

.22 

.38  @ 

.44 

.36  (a 

.42 

.34  @ 

.40 

.32  @ 

07 

•O  4 

.34 

.28  @ 

.OW 

.25  @ 

.34 

.40@‘ 

.47 

.45 

.43 

.40 

.37 

.36 

.27  @ 

.36 

a. — 

.44 

.37  @ 

.43 

.30  @ 

.37 

.33 

.35 

.43 

.  .36  @ 

.42 

.36 

.30  @ 

.33 

.35 

.36  @ 

.42 

.41 

.33 

,  .32  @ 

.35 

,  .35  @ 

.41 

.40 

.35 

,30@ 

oo 

,oo 

.35 

,  .35  @ 

.60 

,  2.00 (a 

3.00 

.  1.50@ 

2.00 

BBITS 

$0.27 

,  .23  @ 

.26 

.  .14  @ 

.15 

,  .25  @ 

oo 

•oo 

.  .20  @ 

.25 

,  .15  @ 

22 

2.50@  2.75 
,75@  3.00 
1.00@  1.75 


qt. 


bu. 


$0.30  @$0.65 
,10@  .25 

20.00  @22.00 

.50@  .75 

2.00 @l  2.75 
.75@>  1.25 
1.25  @  1.50 
8.00(o)12.00 
1.75@  6.00 
1.75@ 
5.25(0' 

2.00  @ 

2.00  @ 

1.00  @ 

1.50  @> 


2.00 
6.00 
2  25 
31)0 
3.25 
3.50 


.90@  1.15 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts, 

Cabbage,  ton  . .  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu.  . 

Celery,  doz . 

Dandelions,  Tex..  .  . 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs, 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions — 

Wu.  N.  Y.,  yel..  100-lb.  bag  . 

Orange  Co.,  yellow, 

100-lb.  bag  . 

50-lb.  bag  . 

Bed.  100-lb.  bag  . 

White.  50-lb.  bag  . 

Mid.  \Yn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  , 

50-lb.  bag 

Bed.  100  lbs . 

White,  50  lbs . . 

Parsnips,  bu . . 

Peas,  bu . . 

Peppers,  bu . . 

Badishes.  bu . 

Salsify,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . . 

Squash.  Winter,  bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . . 

DRIED  BE  AX  s — J  oiling  p  ri  ces 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $6.00@$7.00 

Pea  .  5.50 

Bed  kidney  .... 

White  kidney  . . 

FRUITS 

Apples.  McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$7.00 

Wealthy  .  2.00@  4.00 

Greening  .  2.00@! 

Baldwin  .  2.00(17 

Spy  .  2.25 @ 

York  .  5.50@ 

Pears,  bu .  1.00@ 

Cranberries,  %  bbl 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 75@ 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1  Timothv,  top  . .  $27.00@28.00 

No.  2  .  25.00@26.00 

No.  3  . 22.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@28.00 


1.00  @ 
.50@ 
1.25  @ 
.  .75@ 
1.10@ 
.50@ 
1.25  @ 
,75@ 
.75  @ 
4.50@ 
1.00@ 
.65  @' 
7.00  @ 
.  .75  @ 
1.75@ 
3.00@ 
2.00@ 


9.50  (i 


1.25 
.65 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

.75 

1.40 

1.50 

1.00 

9.25 

2.50 
.75 

8.00 
1.00 
o  05 

9.50 

6.00 


9.75 

7.75 


6.00 

5.25 

5.00 

6.50 

1 .50 
75 
,90 


Straw, 

Oat 


rye 

and 


wheat  . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  bu.  . . 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . . . . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Bye  . 


14.00 
12.00 

.$0.97% 
•  .87% 

.  .43% 

.  .45% 

AVIIEAT  IX  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  red  .  $0.81% 

Kansas  City  — 

No.  2  dark  . $0.69 

No.  2  hard  . 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark  . 

Winnipeg — - 

No.  1  northern  . . . 


@ 

.72 

.69 

@ 

.71 

.74%  @ 

•77% 

.55% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb.  . . 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  . . 

Gathered  . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Ducklings  . 

Capons  . 

Apples,  doz . 

Oranges,  doz . 

Potatoes,  peck  . . . 

Lettuce,  head  .... 

Cabbage,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb.  . 


.40  @ 

.45 

.30  @ 

.35 

.35  @ 

.50 

.35  @ 

.45 

.30  @ 

.35 

.4S@ 

.55 

.35 

.35  @ 

.60 

.35@! 

.40 

,10@ 

.15 

.03  @ 

.04 
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Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Supply  and  demand  have  been  moderate  on 
the  Boston  rroduee  Market  during  the  past 
week.  Apples,  potatoes  and  squash  have  been 
moderately  active.  Eggs,  which  advanced  sharp¬ 
ly  at  the  start,  were  trending  downward  at  the 
close  of  the  week.  Trading  was  light  on  wool. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate;  demand  good  on 
Baldwins;  fair  on  others.  Native  Baldwins,  75c 
to  $1.35:  poorer  50c.  McIntosh,  ord.,  75c  to  $1; 
best  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy 
small  lots  $2:  various  odd  varieties,  ord.,  75c 
to  $1.50  std.  Iiu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  35  to  65c  bu.  box;  Texas,  crts., 
behd.,  few  sales,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Savoy,  $1.50 
to  $2.50  bbl.:  N.  Y.,  Danish,  $1.25  100-lb.  sacks; 
Savov,  few  sales,  $2.75  bbl.;  Fla.,  l%*bu.  crts., 
$2  to  $2.25. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.;  Calif., 
behd.,  $2  to  $2.50;  few,  $3  crt. 

Cranberries.  • —  Supply  moderately  light. _  de¬ 
mand  good  for  best.  Mass.,  Howes,  $2.75  to 
$3.25  %-bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers.- — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  li.h.,  50  to  60  cukes,  best,  $15:  poorer  low 
as  $10  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.,  h.h.,  fancy,  $2.50 
to  $3.50  doz. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  li.h.,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box; 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $2.50  to  $3.50  crt.; 
poorer,  lower,  Ariz.,  crts.,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valley,  few 
best,  $1.50;  poorer  lower  100  lbs.;  Mich.,  80 
to  85c  50  lbs.;  N.  Y.,  mostly,  $1  to  $1.25;  few 
best.  $1.40  100  lbs. 

Potatoes.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Maine,  100  lbs..  $1.80  to  $1.85  bag;  P.  E.  I. 
Mts.,  $2.10  to  $2.15  90-lb.  bag;  Idaho  bakers, 
$2.75  to  $3  box. 


Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair,  40 
to  50  bchs.,  li.h.,  50c  to  $1;  few,  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas,  75c  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  Turban  mostly  50  to  75c;  few 
$1  bbl.;  Blue  Hubbard,  1  to  l%c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  15  to  25c;  few  fancy  higher;  Ohio, 
h.h.,  best,  $1.50  to  $2  8-lb.  bskt.;  Cuban,  6- 
bskt.  crt.,  $2  to  $2.75;  Fla.,  6-bskt.  crt.,  ord., 
$1.25  to  $2. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  weak  except  on  best;  No.  1  Timothy,  $26; 
eastern,  $18.50;  clover  mixed,  red,  $25  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
29c;  firsts,  28  to  28%e;  seconds,  26%  to  27%c 
lb. 

Eggs. — Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  37c;  white  extras,  35  to  36c; 
fresh  eastern,  32  to  35c  dozen. 

Poultry.- — Dressed.  Market  firm,  demand  good. 
Fowl.  4  to  5  lbs.,  24  to  2S%c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  21 
to  22e;  chickens,  3  to  6  lbs.,  24  to  32c;  native, 
30  to  32c;  roosters,  20c  lb.  Live  fowl,  23  to 
25c;  chickens,  22  to  23c;  Leghorns,  17  to  20c; 
roosters,  15c  lb. 

Cheese.- — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held, 
25  to  26c;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  19  to  20c;  western 
held,  24  to  25c;  fresh,  17%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y\  and  Mich.,  pea,  $G.50  to 
$7;  Calif.,  small  white,  $6.50  to  $7:  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $8;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50; 
Lima,  $9.50  to  $10  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.— Market  inactive,  demand  light,  prices 
slightly  weaker. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  23c;  %  blood,  combing,  29c;  clothing, 
24c;  %  blood,  combing.  28  to  29c:  clothing,  25 
to  26c;  %  blood,  combing,  28  to  29c;  clothing, 
25  to  26c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  70  to  73c; 
clothing,  58  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing.  61  to 
63c;  clothing,  51  to  53c;  %  blood,  combing,  50 
to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  47c:  14  blood,  combing, 
45  to  48c;  clothing,  41  to  43c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  71  to  73c;  clothing,  60  to  63c;  %  blood, 
combing,  64  to  68c;  clothing,  58  to  60c;  % 
blood,  combing,  57  to  60c;  clothing,  52  to  55c; 
14  blood,  combing,  55  to  56c;  clothing,  47  to 
50c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  weak,  demand 
slow.  Bulk  of  sales.  $8  to  $8.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  fully  normal; 
market  weak  with  a  week  ago;  demand  very 
slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls.- — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3.50  to  $6. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $10.50; 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  rather  light,  market 
about  steady  with  a  week  ago,  demand  slow. 
No  sheep  offered. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $6.50 
to  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  about  normal,  market 
barely  steady  with  a  week  ago;  demand  very 
slow.  Choice,  head.  $160  to  $180;  good,  $125 
to  8160;  medium,  $60  to  $80;  common,  $30  to 
$50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Poultry  prices  are  firm  and  storage  supplies 
are  reported  small.  Eggs  are  firm  also. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  34  to  35c;  tubs,  32  to  33c; 
firsts,  29  to  31c;  undergrades,  20c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  20c;  longhorn,  20  to  21c; 
brick,  23c;  brick  Swiss,  27c;  limburger,  31c. 
Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  37  to  38c;  grade  A, 
26  to  34c:  grade  B,  22  to  24e;  grade  C,  18  to 
22c;  nearbv  at  mark.  18  to  32c;  western,  17  to 
18c;  pullets,  22  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  20 
to  23c;  chickens,  28  to  33c:  old  roosters,  16  to 
21c;  capons,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  23  to  25c;  geese, 
23  to  24c;  turkeys,  40  to  42e.  Live  poultry, 
firm;  fowls,  20  to  25c;  springers,  20  to  25c; 
old  roosters,  15c;  ducks,  19  to  21c;  geese,  19c; 
turkeys,  40c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  un¬ 
classified,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Greening.  $1.25  to 
$1.35;  Delicious,  King,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Wealthy, 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  Snow,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Jonathan, 
$1.50;  McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  Rome  Beauty, 
Northern  Spy.  $2  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  95c;  150-lb.  bag,  $2.65 
to  $3.40;  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag.  $1.75  to  $2; 
sweets,  Del.,  bu.,  hamper,  $1.85  to  $1.95. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium.  cwt.,  $5.50;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $8.50; 
red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9.  Onions,  easy;  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  75  to  90e;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  45  to 
50c;  Spanish,  crate,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$3.25;  grapes,  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug.  $1.50  to  $2; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $5.75;  Fla.,  $3  to 
$3.75;  pears,  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $4;  strawberries,  Fla., 
pint,  38  to  45c. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75; 
artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $4.50  to  $4.75:  beans, 
green  and  wax,  Fla.,  bu.  hamper,  $7.50  to  $8; 
Limas,  $3.50  to  $4;  beets,  bu..  50  to  60c;  broc¬ 
coli,  Texas,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25:  Brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  20  to  25c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to  85c;  carrots, 
bu.,  40  to  60c;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  celery,  doz.,  60c  to  $1;  chicory,  Cal., 
crate.  $2.50  to  $2.75:  endive,  lb.,  20  to  25c; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $7.50;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt., 
90c;.  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $6.75  to 
$7;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c:  spinach,  Texas,  bu.,  70 
to  90c;  squash,  bu.,  55  to  65c;  tomatoes,  8-lb. 
bskt.,  85c  to  $1.50;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$18  to  $19;  clover  mixed.  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $19.50; 
standard  middlings,  $18.50;  red-dog.  $22;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $30.75;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent.  $35.50:  hominy,  $28.50;  gluten, 
$32.90;  oatfeed,  $11.70;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.50 
to  $6;  Alfalfa,  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $10  to  $17; 
clover,  $17  to  $18.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $9.25@10.00 

Medium  .  7.75®  9.25 

Common  .  6.00 ®  7.75 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,  good .  9.00<5,Y0.0O 

Medium  . . . .  7.25@  9.00 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good .  7.75@  8.50 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00®  7.75 

Cows,  good  .  5.00®>  6.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00@  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.25®  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  5.50®!  6.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.50®!  5.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  ch . 11.25@13.50 

Medium  .  S.00@ll.25 

Cull  and  common  .  4.50@  8.00 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch....  6.50@  8  50 

Common  and  medium  . 3.50@  6.50 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160.  good  and  ch. .  .$8.70@$8.85 


Lt.  wts.,  160  to  200.  good  and  ch..  8.70®!  8.85 
Med.  wts.,  200  to  250,  good  and  ch.  8.30®!  8.85 
Ilvy.  wts.,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch.  7.85®  8.40 
Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  0.25®  7.00 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch...  S.40@  8.90 
SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $7. 25® $8. 75 

Medium  .  6.25®  7.25 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  6.00®  7.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.75®  6.25 


Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch.  3.25®  5.50 
Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  eh .  2.50®  3.75 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  2  25®  3-50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  1.00®  2.50 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  2%-in.,  $1.15;  2%-in. 
Kings,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  Wealthies,  fair  condition, 
$1  to  $1.15;  Hubbardstons,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  II. 
S.  No.  1  and  Utility,  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.25 
to  $1.40;  unclassified.  2%-in.  Starks,  $1  to  $1.10; 
Pa.,  unclassified,  2%-in.  Staymans,  $1.25;  bu. 
boxes,  Mass.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Baldwins, 
$1.15  to  $1.25;  unclassified,  2%-in.  Baldwins, 
$1  to  $1.10;  boxes,  Washington,  all  sizes,  extra 
fancy  Romes,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  fancy,  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  C  grade  Staymans,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  beets, 
N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  50  to  00c;  100-lb.  sacks,  $1  to 
$1.25;  cabbage,  N.  Y.  Danish  Seed,  bulk,  bbl., 
$1.75  to  $2;  90-lb.  sacks,  85  to  90c;  carrots, 
N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  50  to  75c;  100-lb. 
sacks,  75  to  85c;  celery,  N.  Y.,  2-3  crts.,  rough, 
$3  to  $3.25;  kale,  Pa.,  bu.  bskt.,  65  to  75c;  let¬ 
tuce,  Ohio,  li.h.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  85  to  90c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  poorer,  low 
as  50c;  onions,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Indiana.  50-lb.  sticks, 
yellows,  50  to  55c;  whites,  75c  to  $1;  Ohio,  100- 
lb.  sacks,  yellows,  85c;  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  I, 
Maine  Gr.  Mts.,  120-lb.  sacks,  $2.40  to  $2.60; 
100-lb.  sacks,  $2  to  $2.10;  N.  Y.,  whites,  120- 
lb.  sacks,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  Idaho  Russets,  100-lb. 
sacks,  $2.40;  Texas,  Bliss  Triumphs,  50-lb. 
sacks,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  few,  $1.75;  bu.  hprs., 
$1.40  to  $1.50;  spinach,  Va.,  bu.  bskt.,  50c; 
sweet  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  New  Jersey  yel¬ 
lows,  bu.  hprs.,  $2  to  $2.25;  med.,  $1.25;  Texas 
and  La.,  bu.  crts.,  Porto  Ricans,  $2;  Tennessee, 
Nancy  Halls,  bu.  hprs.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  Del., 
yellows,  bu.  liprs.,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  med.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  N.  C.,  Porto  Ricans,  ini.  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$1.40;  tomatoes,  Ohio,  li.h.,  8-lb.  bskt.,  med., 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  large,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  small,  50 
to  60c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  28%. 
to  30%e;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  31%  to  35%c; 
nearby  hennery  whites,  36%  to  37%e;  western 
fresh,  whites,  35c;  browns,  34c;  current  re¬ 
ceipts.  30c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  liens,  28c;  med.,  18  lo 
20c;  Leghorns,  15  to  16c;  colored  springers, 
heavy,  22  to  23c;  med.,  20c;  Leghorns,  15  to  16c; 
old  roosters,  12c;  ducks,  18  to  22c;  .Spring 
geese,  16  to  18c;  turkeys,  No.  1,  30c;  No.  2, 
22  to  23c;  old  toms,  20c  lb.;  common  pigeons, 
35  to  40c  pair;  fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens, 
35c;  liog-dressed,  30c  lb. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  provisions  for  receiving 
consignment  shipments.) 

Butter.— Creamery,  lb.,  3Gc;  best  dairy,  lb., 
38c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  35c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
30c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ounces  to  the  dozen. 

Cheese.— Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  1 3c;  butter¬ 
milk,  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90e. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.— (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  3c;  new  carrots,  bell.,  5c;  celerv, 
bcli.,  5c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb.,  6c; 
horseradish,  pt.,  15c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  5c; 
leek,  bcli.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head,  5c;  home¬ 
grown  lettuce,  bcli.,  10c;  onions,  drv,  3  lbs., 
25c;  onions,  green,  bch.,  5c;  potatoes, ‘new,  bu., 
$1.25;  parsnips,  lb.,  5c;  parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pie¬ 
plant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bch.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb., 
loc;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  10c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Turkeys,  live,  N.  Y.  State,  lb., 
40c;  heavy  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  28c; 
geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  poultry,  turkeys,  N.  Y.  State,  lb., 
4oe;  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c;  light,  lb.,  32c; 
ducks,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  32c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  hum,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  35c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
40c;  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  32c;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  30c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c;  bacon,  chunk, 
lb.,  30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  34c;  rabbit,  dressed, 
lb.,  40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  sausage,  all 
pork,  lb.,  20e;  round  steak,  lb.,  40c;  porter¬ 
house  steak,  lb.,  35e. 

Miscellaneous. — Grapefruit,  4c;  tangerines,  lc; 
oranges,  lc;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  popcorn, 
ih-,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple  syrup, 
$2;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  30c;  hickorynuts, 
lb.  i  10c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Root  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  35  to 
40c;  bu.,  00  to  70c;  cabbage,  domestic,  doz., 
40  to  65c;  red,  doz.  beads,  75  to  90c;  Danish, 
doz.,  00c  to  $1;  Savoy,  doz.,  60  to  75c;  carrots, 
bskt.,  35  to  40c;  bu.,  50  to  GOe;  celery,  (loz. 
bchs.,  40  to  65c;  endive,  curly,  crt.,  50c;  es- 
carole,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  kale,  bu.,  50c; 
leeks,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c;  lettuce,  curly,  doz. 
heads,  25  to  40c;  curly,  crt.,  50c  to  $1;  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.20 
to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  pars¬ 
nips,  bu. ,  $1  to  $1.25;  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  pota¬ 
toes,  bu.,  80  to  90c;  seconds,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
pumpkins,  doz.,  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs, 
15  to  20c;  salsify,  doz.  bchs.,  40  t*  50c;  squash, 
Hubbard,  lb.,  1%  to  2c;  turnips,  bskt.,  55  to 
60c;  bu.,  80c  to  $1;  watercress,  doz.  bchs., 
50  to  60c. 

Fruit. — Baldwin,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Greening, 
R.  X.,  bu.,  $1;  N.  W.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Hub- 
bardston,  bu.,  $1  lo  $1.25;  King,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Northern  Spy, 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  Russets,  bu.,  75c;  Twenty 
Ounce,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.50;  AY  inesap,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  pears,  Duchess, 
bu.,  $1;  Kieffer,  bskt.,  30  to  40c;  bu.,  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  heavy,  lb.,  23  to 
25c;  light,  II).,  18  to  22c;  chickens,  lb.,  18  to 
22c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  light,  lb.,  16 
to  18c;  roosters,  lb.,  16c;  geese,  lb.,  17c;  ducks, 
lb.,  18  to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  grade  A,  in  cases, 
32  to  35c;  pullets,  doz.,  25c;  small  lots,  doz., 
35  to  38c;  storage,  doz.,  28  to  30c;  butter, 
country  crock,  lb.,  40c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45c. 


Building  Line  Fence 

In  building  a  line  fence  can  I  compel 
my  neighbor  to  pay  half  when  there  are 
no  cattle  or  chickens  to  be  confined? 
Also,  if  my  neighbor  bad  a  fence  erected 
20  years  ago,  and  same  is  now  in  need 
of  repairs,  am  I  compelled  to  pay  half, 
having  lived  here  only  five  years?  r,  f. 

Connecticut. 

You  will  have  to  build  your  portion 
of  tiie  line  fence  and  keep  same  in  repair, 
and  your  neighbor  will  have  to  do  the 
same  if  either  requires  it.  n.  t. 
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A  Floodlight  For  the 
Barnyard 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  readers  who 
have  electric  lights  on  their  farms  know 
the  value  of  the  floodlight  or  spotlight 
around  the  backyard  and  barnyard.  Some 
time  ago  I  was  able  to  secure  electric 
current  on  the  farm  and  feeling  need  of 
light  for  the  backyard  and  barnyard  to 
take  the  place  of  a  lantern  or  flashlight 
I  installed  a  spotlight  on  a  post  of  the 
back  porch.  This  light  is  movable  so 
it  can  be  swung  around  in  a  half  circle 
but  usually  it  is  pointed  so  as  to  light 
the  fronts  of  the  poultryhouse,  toolhouse, 
corncrib  and  horse  stable.  Hood  lights 
may  -be  purhased  ready  to  install,  but  if 
one  is  short  of  money  and  has  a  little 
time  a  very  satisfactory  floodlight  may  be 
made  from  an  auto  headlight.  The  only 
changes  needed  are  to  enlarge  the  opening 
on  the  reflector  so  that  the  standard 
socket  and  bulb  can  be  used  in  place 
of  the  auto  bulb.  Besides  enlarging  the 
opening  in  the  reflector,  a  similar  opening 
should  be  made  in  headlight  shell  so  as 
to  a'dmit  the  large  socket  and  lead  wires. 
The  light  should  be  mounted  so  as  to  be 
swung  around,  and,  when  the  current 
is  turned  on  you  will  have  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  light.  You  will  find  that  a  25 
watt  bulb  in  a  floodlight  will  give  a 
stronger  light  than  a  much  larger  bulb 
in  the  open. 

The  work  needed  to  change  an  auto 
headlight  into  a  very  satisfactory  flood¬ 
light  is  not  at  all  difficult  nor  is  the 
■mounting  hard  to  arrange.  If  frosted 
bulbs  are  used  focusing  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  but  it  is  well  to  fasten  the  bulb  and 
socket  at  the  most  satisfactory  point 
for  best  lighting  effect  and  then  some 
tape  wrapped  around  the  socket  and 
headlight  shell  will  help  to  make  it  wa¬ 
terproof  where  the  socket  protrudes  from 
the  shell.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  higher  the  light  is  mounted  the  better, 
so  long  as  the  height  is  less  than  about 
half  of  the  distance  to  be  lighted.  A 
hooded  and  detachable  trouble  light  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  long  flexible  cord  is  too  use¬ 
ful  to  be  without,  especially  in  a  repair 
shop.  W.  E.  DUCKWALL. 

Ohio. 


The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Dairy  Herd 

There  are  1S5  head  of  purebred  dairy 
cattle  in  the  college  herd.  These  repre¬ 
sent  the  Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss,  Guern¬ 
sey,  Holstein,  and  Jersey  breeds.  71 
head  of  cows  in  production  averaged 
9,425  pounds  of  milk  for  the  year,  the 
best  annual  record  to  date.  50  head  of 
grade  .Holsteins  are  being  used  in  ex¬ 
perimental  work. 

Another  phase  of  department  activity 
is  represented  by  the  college  creamery, 
which  took  in  3,000,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  6S1,000  pounds  of  cream  during  the 
year.  This  is  a  slight  increase  in  cream 
receipts  and  about  a  half  million  pounds 
more  milk  than  received  in  1929.  The 
creamery  made  252,000  pounds  of  butter 
and  large  quantities  of  American  cheese, 
cottage  cheese,  ice  cream,  ice  cream  mix, 
buttermilk,  semi-solid  buttermilk,  and 
chocolate  milk,  besides  doing  the  biggest 
business  in  its  history  in  retail  certified 
milk  and  pasteurized  milk  and  cream. 


Ayrshire  Cattle  for  Guam 

From  Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  Leonard  Tufts 
has  shipped  two  young  Ayrshire  bulls  to 
the  Island  of  Guam,  a  journey  of  90  days. 
One  of  these  youngsters,  Pinehurst  Lucky 
Masterpiece  is  out  of  Barbara  of  Beech 
Hill,  that  made  15,386  lbs.  of  milk  and 
607  lbs.  of  butterfat,  which  was  the  high¬ 
est  record  made  during  1927.  This  good 
cow  has  completed  four  yearly  records 
totaling  62,099  lbs.  of  milk  and  2,399  lbs. 
of  butterfat. 

Pinehurst  Good  King,  the  other  bull 
selected,  was  sired  by  Pinehurst  King 
Pan,  a  bull  bred  by  Henry  Ford  at  his  old 
home  farm  at  Dearborn,  Mich.  “King” 
was  out  of  Mapleayr  Rowanna,  that  has 
completed  four  official  records,  including 
a  meritorious  herd  test  record  of  11,663 
lbs.  of  4.45  per  cent  milk,  519  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat. 

As  an  experiment,  the  United  States 
a  fewT  years  ago  shipped  a  herd  of  Ayr- 
shires  to  the  Island  of  Guam,  and  it  is  to 
continue  the  breeding  of  high  and  effi¬ 
cient  producers  that  these  bulls  are  being 


shipped.  November  30  they  went  by 
motor  truck  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  the 
operating  base,  and  left  there  December 
3,  going  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Officials  of  the  New¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  Wheelmen’s  Club  announced 
Dec.  30  that,  after  44  years  of  existence, 
it  has,  because  of  the  passing  of  the 
bicycle  craze,  decided  to  disband  and  go 
out  of  existence.  John  Daly,  its  oldest 
irt  ember  in  point  of  club  service,  spent 
44  years  in  the  club  and  was  a  charter 
member.  Peter  Cantline,  a  lawyer,  was  a 
member  28  years.  Daniel  Becker  was  its 
last  president. 

Actual  construction  of  twin  vehicular 
tunnels  under  the  East  River,  between 
New  York  and  Queens,  and  across  Man¬ 
hattan  probably  will  begin  within  three 
months,  according  to  predictions  at  the 
Board  of  Transportation  Dec.  30  follow¬ 
ing  approval  by  the  War  Department  in 
Washington  for  an  application  for  the 
$50,000,000  under-river  project.  This  is 
part  of  a  larger  project  for  a  tunnel  from 
Venth  Avenue  under  Manhattan  and  the 
Ea,st  River  to  Long  Island  City.  About 
200  men  will  be  employed  at  the  start 
of  the  work,  with  1,200  on  the  job  as  it 
progresses.  Jan.  1,  1937,  was  set  by 
Secretary  of  War  Hurley  as  the  limit 
for  completion  of  the  work.  The  river 
tunnels  will  be  from  the  foot  of  East 
37th  Street  and  East  38th  Street,  Man¬ 
hattan,  to  Borden  Avenue,  Queens,  and 
will  lie  nearly  50  feet  under  the  river. 
One-way  traffic  will  move  in  each  tunnel. 

Fire  Dee.  31  at  the  Greenville  freight 
terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
in  Jersey  City,  where  a  major  part  of 


freight  from  the  West  consigned  fov 
points  in  Long  Island  and  New  England 
is  transferred,  caused  damage  unofficially 
estimated  at  close  to  $1,000,000  and  de¬ 
stroyed  facilities  which  will  considerably 
hamper  the  movement  of  merchandise 
through  that  yard  for  weeks. 

More  than  a  score  of  persons  were 
blown  from  their  beds  at  Monessen,  Pa., 
Jan.  2,  windows  a  mile  away  were  shat¬ 
tered  and  damage  estimated  at  $200,000 
to  $250,000  resulted  from  an  explosion 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  district. 
Several  building  were  destroyed  and 
others  damaged  by  the  flames.  The  blast 
occurred  in  a  fruit  store  operated  by 
Samuel  Stelnman.  The  front  of  the  place 
was  blown  out.  The  cause  was  not  de¬ 
termined,  but  the  police  were  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  leaking  gas  was  respons¬ 
ible.  Windows  in  structures  across  the 
street  were  shattered. 

Three  men  enroute  from  Shreveport, 
La.,  to  their  homes  in' Dallas,  Tex.,  were 
killed  when  their  plane  crashed  into  a 
tree  near  Overton,  Tex.,  Jan.  4.  The 
dead  were  Addison  Noeuver,  the  pilot, 
and  Tom  Holcomb  and  Horace  Clark. 
The  men  were  believed  to  have  been 
seeking  a  place  to  land  in  mist  and  fog 
when  the  plane  hit  a  tree. 

A  final  test  of  a  monoplane  prepara¬ 
tory  to  a  cross-country  flight  to  Miami, 
Fla.,  brought  death  to  three  men  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  Jan.  4,  when  the  plane 
crashed  during  a  power  dive.  The  dead, 
all  from  St.  Joseph;  Winston  L.  Hyatt, 
pilot  of  the  plane;  Leroy  Niemer,  also 
a  flyer,  and  Harold  E.  Payrie,  a  dentist. 

2,600  street  corner  venders  of  apples 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  realized  an  ap¬ 
proximate  profit  of  $54,344.45  between 
Nov.  24  and  Dec.  27,  a  firm  of  public 
accountants  reported  Jan.  3  to  Mayor 
Mackey.  During  that  time  25.394  boxes 
of  apples  in  addition  to  1,383  boxes  of 
tangerines  were  sold  by  jobless  men*  and 
women  to  whom  city  permits  were  issued. 
Although-  credit  was  extended  to  scores 
of  unemployed  to  set  them  up  in  business, 
only  $314,25  is  reported  doubtful  of 
collection. 

Canadian  objection  to  the  $171,547,000 
hydroelectric  development  plant  at  Mas- 
sena  Point,  N.  Y.,  submitted  by  the  en¬ 
gineering  board  of  the  St.  Lawrence 


Power  Development  Commission,  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  more  serious  than  any  which 
may  arise  in  this  country,  according  to 
the  opinion  expressed  Jan.  5  by  persons 
interested  in  St.  Lawrence  power  develop¬ 
ment.  Agreement  with  the  Dominion  au¬ 
thorities  must  be  obtained  before  the  pro¬ 
posed  dam  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  an 
international  stream,  can  be  built.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  said,  the  engineers’ 
suggestion  that  both  the  American  and 
Canadian  power  stations  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  Massena  Point,  in  the  United 
States,  would  arouse  opposition  in  Cana¬ 
da.  To  meet  this  objection  the  engineers 
of  the  commission  have  proposed  a  slight 
relocation  of  the  international  boundary 
line  to  put  the  Canadian  power  house 
in  Canadian  territory.  Secondly,  it  was 
said,  the  Beauharnois  power  interests, 
which  are  developing  power  in  ihe  Mont¬ 
real  area,  and  private  power  interests  in 
Ontario  are  not  friendly  to  any  project 
for  international  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  The  Canadian  engineers 
also  have  recommended  the  construction 
of  two  dams. 

As  a  result  of  a  meeting  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Jan.  6,  of  prominent  men  in¬ 
terested  in  State  parks  and  forests,  the 
Connecticut  Legislature,  which  began  its 
biennial  .session  Jan.  7,  will  have  before 
it  a  bill  to  impose  a  State  tax  of  one 
mill  on  every  cigarette  sold  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  or  two  cents  on  a  package  of  20 
cigarettes.  State  Forester  Austin  F. 
Hawes  reported  that  of  the  1,335  forest 
fires  in  1930,  which  ravaged  5,600  acres 
of  woodland,  538  were  caused  by  care¬ 
less  smokers.  To  these  he  added  many  of 
the  235  fires  of  unknown  origin. 

Seven  bodies  had  been  recovered  from 
the  Raleigh  Wyoming  Company’s  mine 
near  Glen  Rogers,  W.  Va.,  scene  of  an 
explosion  Jan.  7,  and  search  was  con¬ 


tinued  for  an  eighth  man.  Only  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  rock  dust  in  the  Avorkings  pre¬ 
vented  the  explosion  from  spreading  and 
extending  the  toll  among  40  other  miners, 
who  escaped  after  the  blast,  according  to 
R.  M.  Lambie,  chief  of  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Department  of  Mines.  State  mine 
inspectors  were  preparing  to  enter  the 
mine  for  the  monthly  inspection  at  the 
time  and  immediately  took  up  the  task  of 
directing  the  work  of  rescue. 

Drivers  of  large  trucks  or  busses  which 
are  .stalled  along  highways  at  night  with¬ 
out  parking  lights  would  be  required  to 
place  red  railroad  flares  .to  the  front  and 
rear,  to  warn  other  motorists,  by  the 
terms  of  a  bill  introduced  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
Jan.  7,  by  Senator  J.  Griswold  Webb, 
Republican,  of  Dutchess  County. 

NICARAGUA. — Insurgents  attacking 
from  ambush  killed  eight  United  States 
marines  and  wounded  two  in  a  skirmish 
between  Ocotal  and  Apali  Dec.  31.  The 
wounded  were  brought  to  Managua  by  air¬ 
plane  Jan.  1.  Reports  to  the  marine 
barracks  said  the  attack  was  led  by  Mi¬ 
guel  Ortez,  a  lieutenant  of  Augustino 
Sandino,  the  insurgent  leader.  Eleven  of 
the  enemy  were  killed  and  at  least  four 
wounded.  The  marine  patrol,  under  Sgt. 
Arthur  M.  Palrang,  was  at  work  on  a 
telephone  line  recently  put  out  of  ser¬ 
vice  when  the  attack  came.  They  put  up 
a  valiant  tight,  taking  advantage  of  such 
cover  as  offered  itself,  for  two  hours  until 
the  whole  detachment  was  either  killed 
or  wounded. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Acting  upon  the 
suggestion  of  President  Hoover,  and  ap¬ 
parently  with  assurance  that  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  now  is  ready 
to  approve  consolidation  of  Eastern  rail¬ 
roads  in^  four  great  systems,  executives 
of  the  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania, 
Nickel  Plate  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  have 
agreed  upon  a  four-system  arrangement. 
Announcement  of  the  agreement,  upon 
which  the  interested  roads  will  base  their 
application  for  modification  of  the  com¬ 
mission’s  five-system  plan,  announced  last 
year,  was  made  at  the  White  House, 
Dec.  30.  Taking  full  responsibility  for 
the  initiation  of  the  successful  negotia¬ 
tions  which  have  been  going  on  for  sev¬ 


eral  weeks,  the  President  said  he  had 
been  moved  by  “the  hope  of  effecting  the 
consolidation  policies  declared  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  1920  and  especially  at  this  time 
as  a  contribution  to  the  recovery  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  enlarging  the  opportunity  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  by  increasing  the  finan¬ 
cial  stability  of  all  the  railways,  par¬ 
ticularly  some  of  the  weaker  ones.” 

Senator  Vandenberg,  of  Michigan,  has 
submitted  a  new  compromise  proposal  to 
the  administration  for  the  payment  of 
soldiers’  compensation  wrhereby  the  veter¬ 
an’s  loan  would  be  increased  50  per  cent 
and  his  interest  rate  would  be  reduced 
from  five  per  cent  to  four  per  cent.  Such 
a  compromise,  the  Senator  declared, 
would  not  cost  the  government  any  vast 
amount,  and  such  a  loan  now,  he  con¬ 
tended,  would  help  the  needy  veterans  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  the  spirit, 
back  of  the  certificates,  that  is,  to  aid  the 
soldiers  families  in  time  of  need  or  old 
age. 

The  Packers’  Consent  Decree  of  19^0 
was  modified  Jan.  5  to  allow  the  five 
leading  groups  of  packers  to  handle  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  milk,  coffee,  teas,  cereals 
and  nuts  and  a  number  of  other  products 
up  to  the  doors  of  the  retail  grocery 
stores,  but  they  may  not  engage  in  re¬ 
tail  trade.  In  a  decision  handed  down  by 
Justice  Jennings  Bailey  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Supreme  Court,  they  may 
manufacture  and  sell  at  wholesale  vir¬ 
tually  all  classes  of  food.  Their  trans¬ 
portation,  distribution  and  sales  facilities 
may.  be  used  for  that  purpose,  but  that 
portion  of  the  decree  which  forbade  the 
packers  to  own  stock  in  public  stockyards, 
terminals  and  stockyard  newspapers  was 
left,  intact.  Neither  the  packers  nor  the 
chain  store  grocery  groups,  who  had  in¬ 
tervened  against  the  packers  in  the  ten- 
year-old  litigation,  would  commit  them¬ 
selves  as  to  their  future  course,  but  the 
packers  plainly  were  jubilant  over  what 
they  consider  a  great  victory. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  in  a  letter 
to  the  Senate  Jan.  5,  written  in  response 
to  a  request  for  information  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  aliens  now  illegally  in  the  country 
recommended  tightening  of  the  alien  de¬ 
portation  law.  lie  urged  the  deportation 
or  any  alien  convicted  of  any  crime  and 
asked  that  his  department  be  voted  an 
additional  $600,000  for  inspectors.  The 
Secretary  estimated  that  there  -are  now 
about  400.000  aliens  illegally  in  the 
I  mted  States,  about  a  quarter  of  whom 
are  deportable.  He  suggested  that  the 
present  ruling  under  which  aliens  can  be 
lie  prosecuted  for  illegal  entry  only  in 
the  district  in  which  they  enter  be  re¬ 
scinded  and  that  remaining  in  the  United 
States  after  an  unlawful  entry  be  made 
a  crime.  “This,”  .  he  explained,  “would 
permit  of  prosecution  in  any  district.” 

With  the  resumption  of  the  short  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  the  Senate  Jan.  5  over- 

^enAdnmi?5stration  objection  and  voted 
81. 000.000  for  loans  to  needy  farmers 
for  food.  An  amendment  to  that  effect 
was  attached  to  a  House  resolution  ap¬ 
propriating  $45,000,000  for  loans  to  pro¬ 
vide  farmers  Avith  the  seed  and  other 
supplies  necessary  to  insure  crops  in 
drought  and  storm  stricken  areas.  The 
Senate  then  adopted  the  measure,  as 
amended.  The  effect  was  to  deadlock  the 
appropriation  betAveen  the  tAvo  houses 
while  Republican  leaders  of  the  Admini¬ 
stration-controlled  House  prepared  to  try 
to  force  the  Senate  to  back  down  anil 
concur  in  a.  $45,000,000  appropriation 
with  no  provision  for  human  food. 

A  conference  to  revieAv  the  plant  pest 
situation  with  respect  to  Narcissus  bulbs 
and  to  consider  the  advisability  of  modi¬ 
fying  the  present  restrictions  on  the  entry 
from  foreign  countries  and  interstate 
movement  of  Narcissus  bulbs,  has  been 
called  to  meet  at  Washington  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  January  29,  1931,  Lee  A.  Strong, 

(  lnef  of  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Con- 
trol  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  announced  Jan.  2. 

Asserting  that,  the  American  Red  Cross 
had  ample  facilities  to  carry  on  its  re- 
lief  activities  for  humans  in  the  rural 
sections  of  drought-stricken  areas,  John 
Barton  Payne,  chairman  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  testified  before  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  Jan.  6,  that  the  work 
could  probably  be  carried  through  the 
Winter  with  the  present  Red  Cross 
emergency  fund  of  $4,500,000.  Judge 
Payne’s  statement  to  this  effect  was  in 
answer  to  assertions  by  Senator  Caraway 
of  Arkansas  that  the  Red  Cross  had 
“fallen  doAvn”  on  the  job  of  relief  in  that 
State.  The  Red  Cross  chairman’s  views 
supported  the  Administration’s  opposition 
to  the  food  appropriation  which  Senator 
C  araway  is  sponsoring. 

A  warning  that  Liberia  will  lose  the 
friendship  of  the  American  government 
and  people  unless  forthright  measures  are 
taken  to  abolish  slavery  and  forced  labor 
there,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Li¬ 
berian  government  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  department’s  memorandum 
is  based  on  information  conveyed  to  this 
government  in  a.  recent  report  of  an  inter¬ 
national  commission  which  investigated 
slavery  in  the  small  African  republic. 


To  John  Stephen 

John  Stephen,  an  interior  carpenter, 
Avho  did  work  for  a  Rural  New-Yorker 
reader  in  Maryland,  is  requested  to  send 
us  his  present  address. 


The  picture  shows  a  12-months-old  Angus  owned  hy  eight-year-old  Paul  Tolan,  Jr., 
of  Illinois.  This  calf  was  grand  champion  at  the  Exchange  Boys  and  Girls  Calf 
Club  Show,  St.  Louis,  Dec.  11.  1930,  winning  over  265  calf  entries.  The*  animal 
sold  at  auction  at  $8.30  per  pound,  realizing  a  total  of  $6,972. 
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BRANCHES : 
EASTON,  PA. 
FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
MORRISTOWN,  N.J, 


L  L  P  O  T 

N  o  w  the  time  to  adopt  a 

more  productive  program . 
L  ef  this  book  help  you . 


I  have  put  into  this  chick  book  the  gist 
of  nineteen  years’  experience — plain  facts 
and  practical  suggestions.  There  are  feed 
schedules,  rearing  charts,  house  plans, 
discussions  o!n  flock  management, 
schemes  for  intensive  production  —  all 
sound,  tested  information. 

The  great  money-making  possibilities 
of  the  Hillpot  Low-egg-cost  breeds  are 
also  shown,  with  many  examples  taken 
from  the  experience  of  my  customers. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  this  thought-provoking 
book  today. 


W.  F,.  HILL  POT,  DEPT.  1 


FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


REDBIRD  FARM 

Hatched  from  our  own  strain 
of  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Famous  thruout  the  country  for 
high  production,  vigor  and  size. 


11,000  breeders  give  us  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest  S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  Farm  in 
the  country.  Every  bird  is  government  tested  for  B.  W.  D.  40,000  chicks  are  raised  to 
maturity  annually  at  Redbird  Farm.  _  > 

The  livability  of  our  1930  chicks  was  a  record  breaker.  Customers  report  raising  98-100%. 
Buy  your  1931  chicks  from  our  260  egg,  trap-nested  strain,  guaranteed.  You  will  find 
these  chicks  more  profitable  than  any  other  chicks  you  can  buy.  .  ...  . 

REDBIRD  FARM  strain  grows  fast,  matures  early  and  lays  large,  brown  eggs  that  will  wm 

and  hold  a  fancy  trade. 

Our  1031  Year  Book  full  of  valuable  information  yours  for  the  asking 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


I  TEEN’S  LOOP  TESTED 

ITATE  1-HiARRED  ROCK 

UPER VISED  "*  ™ABY  CHICKS 

and  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEG-HOIUXrS 
STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


Dagsboro,  Delaware 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 


48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

Regular  3-year  subscription,  $1,  offers  1  extra  year  if 
you  return  $1  with  this  advertisement  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultryman,  4-A  Park  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

at  lower  prices. 
Sent  C.  O.  X).  New 
Hampshire  Reds 
the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes.  Targe 
tvpe  Leghorns  and  anconas.  For  prices  and  catalog  write 
SBIDELTON  FARMS  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

260-289-Egg  1,80oor.EgL'cHANsoNd  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
evg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2,500  two 
and  three  rear  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog.  .  _ 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders.  Price 
BSOperlOOO.  Send  for  catalog— it’s  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg-producing  Leghorns. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield, Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  At  Barrod  Rocks 

Write  for  Fall  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100 %  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


S.C.R.I.  REDS  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 

Orchards  strain,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Ware,  Mass. 

„ _ i  -  J  CONN.  ACCREDITED  R.  0. 

Homestead  rarms,  p.  single  comb  reds. 

3rd  Red  Pen,  2.550  eggs,  Storrs,  1930:  5th  Red  Pen, 
Storrs,  1929;  4tli  Red  Pen,  Passaic,  1930.  Four  year 
Contest  average,  221  eggs.  Breeding  Cockerels,  all  from 
200-24oz.  Dams  or  better  $7.50  and  up.  Newtown,  Conn. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

FROM  B.  W.  D.  FREE  STOCK 

EVERY  CHICK  OF  OUR  OWN  BREEDING 
CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
HATCHES  TWICE  EACH  WEEK  BEGINNING  JAN.  15 

'Write  for  Booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


pHubbilidi 

Forms 

iiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiinii 

R.I.REDS 

f  Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
I  Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island 
Red  Farm.  Every  breeder  blood-tested 
by  State  University.  You  can’t  go 
wrong  with  these  well-bred,  disease- 
free  Hubbard  Reds,  We  guarantee 
full  SATISFACTION  on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry.  Ret  us  brood  your  chicks. 

MAIL  COUPON  EOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


10  EXTRA 
CHICKS 

With  Each  100 
IF  ORDERED 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
/WBn  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
|!  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 

I  v\jB  quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
TflH  stock  any  week  after  February  2nd,  at 
wBttKSp  $14  per  100  —  $61  per  500  —  $480  per  1000. 

discount  on  early  orders.  10%  books 
order.  Chicks  100JS  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersvllle,  Pa 

Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Special  discount  allowed  until  February  1st. 
Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  J.utz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 


20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS/^ 


FREE^n,  CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest-pedigrree  strains.  Big 
type  Barron  Leghorns.  Big 
Egg  Layers.  Standard  bred 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  S.  C. 

Reds.  Minorcas,  etc. 

Write  today--Get  our  big  , 

WE  SHIP  C.  O.D.  poultry  book  which  gives 
100  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  ^NUfcKfcij 
delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar.  1st 

Established  30  years.  Best  of  references.  Write  today. 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Feb.,  March,  and  April  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  10.00  47.50  90.00 

They  are  two  of  America’s  heaviest  producers  of  large 
White  Eggs.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS— Guaranteed  to  Live 

Write  for  details.  You  can’t  lose.  Pure-bred  stock. 
Pedigreed  and  trapnested  foundation  breeders. 

10  EXTRA  CHICKS  With  Each  100  Ordered  Before  March  1st 

Prices  right.  Write  for  literature  and  poultry 
bulletin. 

Co-operative  Hatching  &  Breeding  Co.,Bx1 24, Tiro, Ohio 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  leeted  breeders  with 

large  bodies,  well  developed  and  good  layers.  No  expense 
spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding  stock.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  and  building  for  quality  that  produces 
the  best  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay  into  profit 
makers  for  our  customers.  Get  our  catalog  with  lower 
prices— ifs  free.  SCIIOEN  ltOKN'8  HATCHERY, 
849  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  S-l<>98 

V«WtcriicKp4ft4 

Ni ISX® 


Address 


Poultry  Farm 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak 
ors.  “Pride  o’  Niagara’’  chicks  are  dependable. 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 

Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  eacli  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  5,  Ransomviile,  N.Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want - .chicks. 


Name- 


Address  - 


Lighting  the  Poultry  House 

The  New  Jersey  Station  recommends 
the  following  procedure : 

1.  The  lighting  unit  should  be  a  40-watt 
lamp. 

2.  The  reflector  used  should  be  16 
inches  in  diameter  and  four  inches  deep. 
This  type  of  reflector  can  be  made  by  a 
local  tinner  at  a  very  small  cost.  The 
reflector  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  in 
a  weak  solution  of  vinegar  and  water 
and  the  inside,  when  dry,  painted  with 
'aluminum  bronze. 

3.  The  number  of  bulbs  used  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
One  bulb  for  every  200  square  feet  of 
floor  space  is  the  rule.  If  the  poultry 
house  is  divided  into  pens,  figure  each 
pen  separately. 

4.  The  bulbs  should  be  set  10  feet 
apart,  midway  between  the  front  of  the 
bouse  and  the  front  of  the  dropping 
boards,  and  six  feet  from  the  floors. 


Law  About  Poultry  Stealing 

Will  you  be  so  kind  to  advise  me  where 
I  can  obtain  a  copy  of  a  good  law  de¬ 
signed  to  protect  the  farmer  from  poultry 
stealing?  o.  it.  j. 

Vermont. 

We  believe  there  are  some  state  and 
local  ordinances  covering  this  matter, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers 
who  know  any  that  do  the  work. 


Enlarged  Liver 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ailed  one  of  my 
pullets?  It  quit  eating  all  at  once  and 
I  took  it  away  from  the  flock,  and  since 
I  could  not  get  it  to  eat,  I  killed  it. 
It  appeared  in  good  condition,  with  plenty 
of  fat  on  its  body.  The  liver  wa,s  three 
times  as  big  at  it  ought  to  be,  and  there 
were  several  ragged  spots  on  it  as  though 
torn.  H.  B. 

The  liver  is  enlarged  and  softened  in 
a  number  of  diseases  of  fowls  and  a  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  disorder  present  cannot  be 
made  from  that  fact  alone.  Neither  can 
it  from  the  spotted  condition,  though 
these  spots  are  perhaps  most  likely  to 
be  due  to  tuberculosis  of  that  organ.  In 
a  case  of  tuberculosis  that  had  reached 
a  stage  of  evident  sickness,  however,  the 
body  would  not  be  found  fat,  but  thin. 

These  various  disorders  of  the  liver  are 
not  curable  and  are  not  discovered  until 
after  tlie  death  of  the  fowl.  As  they 
do  not  usually  indicate  a  communicable 
disease  requiring  the  separation  of  the 
affected  bird  from  the  flock,  their  dis¬ 
covery  is  not  so  much  importance  as  it 
would  otherwise  be.  M.  B.  D. 


Apples  For  Hens 

Are  two  pails  of  apples  daily  harm¬ 
ful  to  500  Wyandotte  hens  or  are  the 
same  good?  They  are  fed  right  otherwise, 
they  have  all  the  laying  mash  they  want, 
and  cracked  corn  and  wheat  50-50  for 
grain  at  night,  all  they  clean  up.  They 
are  pullets  and  yearlings,  divided  into 
two  flocks,  they  have  oyster  shells,  and 
each  flock  one-half  pail  skim-milk  daily. 

New  York.  H.  M. 

Hens  that  have  plenty  to  eat  otherwise 
may  be  fed  this  moderate  amount  of 
apples  safely.  They  do  not  take  place 
of  green  food,  but  bens  get  considerable 
enjoyment  as  well  at  a  little  nutriment 
from  them.  Helping  bens  to  feel  happy 
is  a  good  plan  in  the  poultry  business. 
They  do  not  always  reward  their  owner 
in  a  practical  way,  but  are  more  likely 
to  do  so. 


More  About  Snakes 

I  read  the  article  on  the  “Thoughts 
About  Snakes,”  on  page  1291,  and  must 
say  that  the  snakes  here  in  Ohio  do  more 
harm  than  good.  They  may  catch  a 
mouse  or  bug  now  and  then,  but  the 
snakes  here  ’  prefer  toads,  frogs,  young 
quails  (bob  whites)  and  quail  eggs,  and 
all  other  birds  that  nest  on  or  near  the 
ground  ;  therefore,  I  feel  all  snakes  should 
be  killed,  regardless  of  the  little  good 
they  might  do.  Toads,  frogs  and  the 
birds  are  all  of  much  good  for  the 
farmer,  gardener  and  the  fruit  grower, 
and  they  should  be  saved  as  much  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so.  I  am  not  a  snake- 
hater,  for  they  like  me  and  will  let  me 
handle  them  like  that  much  rope ! 

Foxes  are  protected  by  law  at  a  great 
loss  to  the  farmer,  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
few  hunters  and  trappers.  They  destroy 
birds,  pigs,  lambs  and  poultry.  I  fail  to 
see  any  profit  in  them  for  the  farmer. 

Ohio.  ELSWORTH  FAY. 


January  17,  1931 


MOSS  FARM  REDS 

CHICKS  .  .  EGGS 

TRAPNESTED  -  22nd  Year  -  PEDIGREED 


All  Breeders  are  100%  free  of  B.  W.  H.  by 
State  test,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  all  from  our 
own  stock.  Our  pen  is  loading  all  heavy  breeds  at 
N.  Y.  egg  laying  contest,  laying  97%  standard  eggs 
in  oleventh  week.  This  egg  size  means  dollars 
where  pewees  mean  only  cents.  Customers  are 
growing  08%  and  over  of  all  chix  bought,  you 
can’t  buy  better  chicks. 

You  should  place  your  order  at  once  and  get 
the  early  order  discount,  chicks  and  10  wk.  old 
pullets.  Have  a  splendid  lot  of  breeding  males  to 
offer  at  reasonable  prices. 

Broiler  chicks  hatching  every  wk.  at  $17.00  per  100 
Our  new  Catalog  is  sure  to  interest  you,  FREE 

MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

(  Formerly  WEST  MANSFIELD  POULTRY  FARM\ 
V  No  change  in  ownership  or  management  ) 


ROCKS  for  BROILERS 

Massachusetts  Certified  —  that  means  every 
egg  from  my  own  flock,  100%  free  from 
Pullorum  disease — no  reactors.  Best  liv¬ 
ability,  greatest  profit.  Two  hatches  weekly. 

Chicks  for  January  shipment  20c;  for 
February  1-14,  21c,  in  thousand  lots. 
Larger  orders  at  special  prices.  Send 
for  circular. 


Robt.C.Cobb 


OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
West  Concord,  Mass. 


TKjltIow" 

"ChicKx 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding  « 

Let  me  give  you  a  boob 
telling  about  wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producing 
stock— about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Telli 
how  to  control  coccidiosis 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  !n« 
Box  R-1  Chestertown,  Md, 


RGE EGGC 

20  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 

OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  batched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGEN RMJCH  FARMS 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns— Rocks— Reds— Wyandottes- Anconas 
Minorcas— Orpingtons—  Brahmas— Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  lozv  prices 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

P  BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED 

Llinru  BREEDER  TRAPNESTED 
Lilli  1  EGQ  *  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  HENS 

CHICK  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  EGGS 

CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCI A L  CHICKS 
BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  .  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


—  THE 


CHICKS  YOU  IVEED  — 

I  iiLa.^a  LAYING  LEGHORNS 
LllliCl!  S  B.W.  D.  Free  Barred  ROCKS 
■.UIlVIl  *  LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Large  birds,  large  eggs,  year-round  production.  Sec¬ 
ond  highest  pen  laying  over  24-oz.  eggs.  New  York 
State  Egg  Contest.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


ROCKS 


E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  the  flock  that  holds  the  World’s 
Record  for  a  10-pullet  pen  of  this  breed.  Circular  free. 

E.  A.  HIRT,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

IEWIS  FARMS  9uality  chicks  from  our  own 

LLIIItf  I  Militia  heavy  producing  breeders 
blood  tested.  Write  for  special 
discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsvllle.  R.  I. 


CHICKS 


Oualih/  Chirk*:  White  Leghorns  10c;  Beds,  Barred 
yuaifiy  bniCKS  Bocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Black 
Minorcas  12c;  Black  Giants  18c;  Heavy  mixed  lie- 
Light  mixed  9c:  3%  discount  for  cash  with  order  be¬ 
fore  Feb.  1.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Sunbury,  pa. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  LEGHORNS  and  DIRECT 
PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS.  Her.  No  73/C-31- 
30.  Baby  chicks  8c  up.  Order  now  for  Feb. .  Mar  Anril 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pal 


Cedarhurst  Mw°^:nLTegnhomd  Chicks  The  st,ain 


B 


-  of 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.Y,  Rahway,  H.  J. 

RITISH  COLUMBIA  R.  O.  P.  LEGHORNS  —  BARRED 
ROCK  CHICKS.  Robert  Smith  Hatchery,  Piassawadox,Va. 

Rnf'Sf  Write  for  prices.  Open 
nuOM  dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delaware 


Barred 

Chicks 


Premium  Chicks  sc, 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week 

Laywell  F.rm  Hatchsry,  Rout.  S,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HAMPTON’S  tfiSS5»  CHICKS  JSS'iSiSS: 

ers  and  payers.  Circular.  A.  E.  HAMPT0H.  Bx  R.  Piltstown.  N.J 

Pklnlrn  also  hatching  eggs 

LnlCKS  •  UEGIlOJiNS  Write  lor  prices. 

0.  (  .  Allen  Hatchery  A  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 

Rarrcil  RneL-c  Blood  tested,  Cockerels  $2.50-$3.  Hatch- 

UdllCU  lYULKb  ing  eggs  $7-100.  A.  J.  DAY,  R.  8.  Auburn,  H.  y. 

AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEK1NS,  ISLIP.  L.  I.,  N.  T. 

wwn?ngL  COPPER  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Champion  Buff  Rock’s,  Light  Brahmas,  38  vears  breed¬ 
ing.  J.  C.  CL1PP  &  SON,  Bx  N,  Campbelisburg,  Ind. 


Reid  Turkey  Farm  choice  breeding  stock 

freehold,  n.j.  No  Blackhead  for  20  Years 


Wild  Mallard,  White  Pekin  Ducks  Sauf 


Westwood  Poultry  Farm 


— _ iE 

Mt.  lviseo,  N.  Y. 


TlirlfPVC  Bronie  Breeders,  unusual  matings,  reason 
1  UIAOJe  able.  Myrtle  De  Genova,  Coeynmns  Hollow,  \.  Y 


REDWING  Stops  Cannibalism 


50 

Y 
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My  Experience  With  White 
Leghorns 

About  20  years  ago  I  purchased  a 
dozen  White  Leghorn  hens  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  These  hens  happened  to  be  first 
class  stock.  A  very  fine  cock  was  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  reasonable  price  from  a 
chicken  fancier  who  was  going  out  of 
business.  This  cock  formerly  cost  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that  for 
awhile  became  famous. 

At  this  time  I  had  no  idea  of  ever 
raising  any  more  chickens  than  I  needed 
for  my  own  use.  I  selected  the  W  hite 
Leghorn  because  its  beauty  appealed  to 
me  and  because  of  its  attractiveness  and 
ability  to  lay  so  many  large  chalk  white 
eggs. 

For  three  years  I  continued  my  poul¬ 
try  work  without  an  incubator.  As  Leg¬ 
horns  are  non-sitters  the  only  chickens 
I  hatched  were  when  a  few  hens  became 
broody  in  July  and  August.  I  had  good 
luck  with  these  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  I  had  some  surplus  stock  that  I 
advertised  in  a  farm  paper.  The  orders 
came  so  fast  I  soon  had  all  of  this  stock 
sold.  -The  results  from  this  little  adver¬ 
tisement  opened  my  eyes  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  Leghorn  farm.  I  had  nothing 
to  begin  with  but  my  foundation  stock 
which  I  knew  to  be  first  class. 

My  next  step  was  to  purchase  an  in¬ 
cubator  and  brooder.  After  many  mis¬ 
takes  I  realized  I  was  working  in  the 
dark  and  decided  to  better  equip  myself 
for  the  work.  I  persevered  until  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  diploma  in  poultry  husbandry. 
I  consider  this  one  of  the  best  steps  I 
ever  took.  At  times  I  became  discour¬ 
aged  because  1  saw  the  need  now  more 
than  ever  of  proper  equipment  and  hous¬ 
ing  conditions.  These  things  were  impos¬ 
sible  for  -me,  so  I  decided  rather  than 
give  up  the  idea  of  having  a  Leghorn 
farm  I  would*  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  old  sheds  and  houses  scattered 
about  over  the  farm.  I  soon  found  that 
a  little  remodeling,  repairing  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  leaky  roofs  would  make  almost 
any  house  .suitable  for  hens  until  in  a 
financial  condition  to  build  better  ones. 
1  utilized  every  old  shed  and  building  on 
the  place.  *  These  I  converted  into  very 
up-to-date  houses  with  scratch  sheds  and 
other  conveniences. 

My  idea  from  the  beginning  was  to 
build  up  a  strain  of  heavy  Winter  layers 
and  also  birds  that  would  win  the  “blue” 
in  leading  poultry  shows.  I  found  too, 
that  my  customers  liked  birds  of  stylish 
carriage  as  well  as  heavy  producers.  So 
with  the  knowledge  gained  from  my  poul¬ 
try  studies  I  began  some  breeding  ex¬ 
periments  on  a  small  scale  that  more 
than  met  my  expectations. 

To  get  my  two-in-one  bird  I  purchased 
15  baby  chicks  from  best  pens  of  Chicago 
Coliseum  blue  ribbon  winners  that  cost 
$2  each.  When  I  paid  this  price  for 
baby  chicks  some  of  my  neighbors  thought 
I  was  *a  fit  subject  for  an  insane  asylum. 
The  chicks  arrived  in  my  old  home  town 
on  a  cold,  rainy  March  day.  One  of  our 
farm  hands  happened  to  be  in  town  in 
an  open  wagon  and  the  problem  was  how 
to  get  the  chicks  home  a  distance  of  10 
miles  without  getting  them  chilled.  A 
friend  suggested  a  hot  water  bottle.  So 
a  tiny  hot  water  bottle  was  purchased, 
filled  with  hot  water,  wrapped  in  flannel 
and  placed  in  the  box  with  the  chicks. 
When  they  arrived  home  they  were  as 
warm  and  comfortable  as  they  could  be. 
The  party  from  whom  I  purchased  the 
chicks  sent  an  extra  one,  so  I  raised 
the  16  until  they  reached  the  broiler 
stage.  Then  one  day  a  hawk  dropped 
down  and  carried  off  one  of  these  $2 
chicks.  I  raised  -the  others  until  they 
reached  maturity  but  there  were  two  I 
bad  to  cull  out  because  of  brassiness  in 
the  plumage. 

To  mate  with  these  I  purchased  chicks 
from  egg  laying  contest  winners.  1  rom 
these  splendid  matings  I  built  up  a  strain 
of  extra  heavy  Winter  producers.  It  was 
not  practical  for  me  to  use  trap  nests  yet 
by  careful  and  skillful  culling,  all  the 
loafers  were  removed  from  the  flock  and 
only  the  heaviest  producers  were  kept  for 
breeders.  They  were  scientifically  fed  and 
managed,  so  on  the  coldest  winter  day 
my  egg  basket  was  full.  My  winnings  at 
the  Fall  shows  always  netted  a  nice 
little  sum.  Wherever  shown  my  Leghorns 
usually  carried  off  blue  ribbons  with  keen 


competition.  One  season  I  won  sweep- 
stakes  cock  all  breeds  competing.  I 
specialized  in  breeding  stock  and  eggs 
and  had  customers  from  Maine  to 
Florida. 

Circumstances  forced  me  to  give  up  my 
Leghorns  for  another  breed,  yet  I  feel 
that  for  a  little  while  success  was  mine 
to  a  certain  extent.  I  consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  factors  largely  responsible  for  the 
success  I  had. 

1.  I  began  right  by  choosing  a  breed 
that  I  liked  and  a  breed  that  would  be 
profitable. 

2.  I  began  at  the  bottom  and  worked 
up. 

3.  I  emphasized  “quality  and  not  quan¬ 
tity.” 

4.  I  read  and  studied  in  order  to  better 
equip  myself  for  my  work. 

5.  I  'fed  perfectly  balanced  rations  and 
tried  to  feed  at  the  same  time  each  day. 

6.  I  stuck  to  my  job  when  times  seemed 
dark. 

7.  I  did  not  rest  on  laurels  already 
won  but  tried  to  improve  my  stock  and 
methods  each  year. 

8.  Last  but  not  least  I  had  for  my 
slogan  “Every  customer  a  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer.”  I  found  it  paid  to  practice  the 
Golden  Rule  in  my  poultry  transactions. 

Virginia.  nellie  c.  crawley. 
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Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  There  are 
100  pens,  each  containing  13  birds,  the  10 
highest  being  counted.  Following  is  re¬ 
port  for  week  ending  Dec.  26.  The  first 
column  shows  total  eggs  for  week ;  sec¬ 
ond,  total  eggs ;  third,  total  points. 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

James  Dryden,  Cal . 

X.  B.  Reg.  R.  B.  Assn,  Can. 

Llawes  Bros.,  Me . 

T.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Ya . 

Deaterly  1*.  Farm,  Pa . 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.. 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn.... 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr.,  N.  Y..  . 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn. .  . 

Spring  B.  P.  Farm,  Conn.  .. 

Royal  Puritan  Farms,  Minn. 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

WHITE  ROCKS 

L.  II.  Harvey,  Ill . 24 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass . 46 

Iloltzapple  P.  Farm,  Ohio..  46 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass .  50 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  21 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass, .  55 

A.  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  41  213  203 

A.  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  40  136  133 

II.  F.  Barber,  Mass .  26  271  253 

LI.  F.  Barber,  Mass .  24  212  109 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y .  38  138  127 

E.  H.  Rucker,  Iowa .  46  290  267 

Collins  &  Ripper,  Iowa .  50  318  305 

WHITE  WYAXDOTTES 

Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y .  3  24  20 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  22  174  159 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass .  52  302  281 

Jack  Wrennall,  Eng .  46  260  250 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Can .  53  223  213 

R.  I.  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  Farm,  Mass...  50  382  359 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  34  214  207 

IV.  Otis  Day,  Mass .  42  330  281 

H.  R.  Rowell,  Mass .  47  393  280 

N.  W.  Amidon,  Conn .  53  435  393 

West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y .  28  308  317 

C.  E.  Lee,  N.  Y .  38  178  161 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn ....  57  486  481 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass .  58  447  419 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn...  57  429  418 

H.  G.  Colt,  Conn .  31  301  296 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass....  47  2S0  255 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  41  201  172 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  57  404  343 

J.  Z.  La  Belle,  Conn .  32  310  271 

Z.  LaBelle,  Conn .  50  345  312 

W.  A.  Bruce,  Conn .  32  234  205 

W.  G.  Bruce,  Conn .  40  329  295 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass...  46  372  361 

Enfield  H.  "School,  Conn -  37  282  260 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass...  36  334  308 

G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass .  57  377  364 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H .  57  400  373 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  II...  49  283  291 
Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass....  60  442  422 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass .  58  408  364 

Nellie  Russell,  Conn .  41  233  222 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn ....  29  245  228 

AUSTRALORPS 

Kabeyun  Farm,  Vt .  18  296  281 

I).  J.  Giblin,  Conn .  38  284  252 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J .  60  332  299 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn...  25  185  181 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn.  56  441  392 

Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn.  50  352  299 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J .  47  249  204 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn .  61  463  389 

.T.  A.  Hanson,  Ore .  61  435  397 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Can .  55  317  280 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I....  02  428  392 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  61  354  308 

A.  J.  O'Donovan,  Jr.,  X".  Y.  59  457  432 
R treble's  S.  Farm,  N.  Y. .  .  .  63  385  349 
Meadow  edge  Farm,  Mass.  .  .  58  380  350 

Tom  Barron,  Eng .  61  426  413 

Hollywood  P.  Farm.  Wash..  51  362  .348 

R.  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y .  47  391  252 

Granger  P.  Farm,  Conn....  51  3S6  336 


A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son.  Conn.  49  368 
St.  John’s  P.  Farm,  Mo....  59  447 
Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J....  55  387 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  50  268 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  46  362 

Toivonen  L.  Farm,  Pa .  62  462 

Theo.  Wirtanen,  Pa .  52  400 

H.  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  49  362 

Peetoocee  P.  Plant,  Pa .  44  189 

It.  L.  Montgomery,  Conn ...  48  316 

W.  L.  Gilbert,  Conn .  55  412 

Bournedale  Farm.  N.  Y .  52  346  304 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  Inc..  N.  J. .  57  339  311 

Redfield  Farm,  N.  Y .  48  340 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y.  .  .  55  376 
Cloverdale  P.  Farm,  X\  Y...  46  285 
Claraben  Ct.  Farm.  X".  Y. ..  49  364 
Fox  &  Son  P.  Farm,  N.  J..  61  409 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Mass .  60  473 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  56  377 

Steelman  P.  Farms,  Pa....  63  453 
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Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  Egg 
Contest 

Following  is  report  for  week  ending 
Dec.  23,  1930: 

Production,  12th  week,  53.3  per  cent, 
3,538.90  points,  3,705  eggs. 

Production  to  date,  47.95  per  cent,  36,- 
515.10  points,  40,200  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — R.  I.  R., 
Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  59.55  points, 
62  eggs ;  R.  I.  R.,  Parmenter’s  Red 
Mount  Farm,  Mass.,  59.05,  61 ;  R.  I.  R. 
Burdean  Acres,  Mass.,  56.75,  58;  S.  C. 
W.  L.,  .T.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  55.95,  57 ;  R. 

I.  R.,  Homestead  Farm,  Conn.,  53.90,  53. 

High  Pens  to  Date. — R.  I.  It.,  Scott 

Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  677.60  points,  742 
eggs ;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore., 
622.70,  653;  It.  I.  It.,  Burdean  Acres, 
Mass.,  600.65,  640;  It.  I.  It.,  Homestead 
Farms,  Conn.,  589.50,  637 ;  It.  I.  It.,  Par¬ 
menter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  577.90,  632. 

Seventy-one  eggs  in  the  same  number 
of  consecutive  days  is  the  record  recent¬ 
ly  made  by  a  It.  I.  Red  at  the  Passiae 
County  Contest.  The  bird  producing  this 
long  string  of  eggs  is  owned  by  Scott 
Poultry  Farm,  Massachusetts,  which  is 
at  present  leading  the  contest. 

A  large  number  of  copies  of  last  year’s 
individual  records  has  been  sent  out  from 
this  office  to  poultrymen  requesting  them. 
If  any  contestant  lias  asked  for  this  in¬ 
formation  and  has  not  received  same,  it 
will  be  promptly  sent  upon  further  re¬ 
quest. 

Due  to  difficulty  in  organizing  the 
monthly  contest  reports,  in  addition  to 
the  four  or  five  weekly  reports  each 
month,  there  has  been  some  delay  in 
sending  these  reports  for  the  first  two 
months.  Better  organization  of  this 
work  at  present  should  greatly  help  to 
get  these  monthly  summaries  out  earlier. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Cliick- 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  332.20  points,  389  eggs ; 
Garret  IV.  Buck,  N.  J.,  118.70,  128. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Scott  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  677.60  points,  742  eggs;  Burdean 
Acres,  Mass.,  600.65,  640 ;  Homestead 
Farms,  Conn.,  589.50,  637. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — J.  A.  Llanson, 
Ore.,  622.70  points,  653  eggs;  Whitegg 
Farm,  A".  J.,  567.75,  650;  George  Lowry 
Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  565.75,  619. 

Miscellaneous. — Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  N. 

J. ,  White  Wyandottes,  414.15  points,  450 
eggs;  Marcy  Farms,  NT.  .T.,  Jersey  White 
Giants,  388.85,  409 ;  Marcy  Farms,  Jer¬ 
sey  White  Giants,  315.35,  329;  Skylands 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  Mottled  Houdans,  il9.10, 
118. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


MASSACHUSETTS] 


CERTIFIED 

M0OE3T 

BREEDERS 


|  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

Trap  nested  since  1916. 
ns®.  _ Customer  reports  200- 
egg  flock  average  from 
our  stock.  Absolutely  FREE  from  B.W.D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-lay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 
Reds.  Leghorns,  Heavy  &  Light  mixed, 
only  7c  up.  We  send  1.000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 

_  500  chicks,  500  size  with  300  chicks. 

Hottest  offer  ever  made.  In  business  for  years.  Ser¬ 
vice  after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write  at  once. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CHICKS 

wmrrmir  w  J.v  V.-l  'Ml!  till  HMZ 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 

Since  1892,  we’ve  been  hatching  better 
and  better  chicks.  Standard-bred  flocks  culled  and 
mated  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  All  popular  breed#; 
prices  you’re  willing  to  pay. 

Write  for  39th  Annual  Catalog— FREE 

D||ir  TDCC  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
llHC  I  flkk  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

JOSEPH  D.  WILSON— Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 

WOOLFLEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tancretl  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  Rex  H-216,  Milford.  X.  J.  Earl  Woolf,  Owner 


EWING’S 


LEGHORNS 


ENGLISH 
WHITE 

Are  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  males  from 
250  to  3U-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS,  EGGS  and  COCKERELS 
Discount  on  early  orders.  R.T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

B(l  ROCllS  ^onnec*'cut  accredited,  hatches  weekly 


SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM 


Madison,  Conn 


Jersey  Black  Giants 


Cockerel  and  ten  Pullets,  $23. 

Rhoads,  Houglassville,  Pa. 


UfAUTCn  3  MALE  BLACK  DUCKS  —  wild  blood' 

II  All  I  bU  thus.  Sehrer,  lUghtstowu,  N.  .!. 

niirifl  INirC  Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality, 
UllUlLlllUj  $26  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Dried  Sea  Kelp 


SCIENTIFICALLY  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  Giant  Sea 
Kelp  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 

containing  large  amounts  of  ORGANIC  IODINE  and  all 
other  essential  mineral  salts  organically  combined,  to  be  used  io% 
as  the  base  in  making  poultry  mashes,  dairy,  hog  and 

sheep  feeds.  very  low  to  all  dealers 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  samples 

CONSOLIDATED  BY-PRODUCT  CO. 

STOCK  YARDS  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FOR 

HEAVY  EGG 
PRODUCTION 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  l 
10  Extra  Chicks  with  each  100 

y  Super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Ten  breeds.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  Every  breeder  blood 
ST5*  tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is  livability,  vigor, 
rapid  growth,  high  year-round  egg  production. 

i  Write  TODAY  For  Our  New  FREE  Catalog 

^  SCHWECLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Nortkimptop,  BUFFALO,  N,  Y. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks  • 


FREE  TO  POULTRY  RAISE RS—B EA UT 1 F U L  COLORED  POULTRY  CATALOG 
Wolf’s  Certified  Chicks  Make  More  Money 

Enjoy  the  profit  benefits  from  Wolf  Certified  breeding — these  chicks  cost  you  no  more 
and  build  up  your  profits  tremendously.  Every  chick  develops  into  a  big,  strong, 
healthy,  fast-growing  egg  layer. 

Catalog  shows  all  breeds  in  beautiful,  natural  colors — a  work  of  art  and  a  book  you 
will  wish  to  read.  Send  for  it  todav.  Special  extra  discount  for  early  orders. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS.  Degt.  16.  Gihsonhum.  Ohio. 


CATALOG  IN  COLORS 


HANSON  STRAIN  -WHITE  X-.EGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  certified,  blood-tested, 
trapnested  and  high  producing  breeders  of  this  strain,  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM.  Mentvale,  New  Jersey 
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KERR’S  BABY  CHICKS  ORDERED 
NOW  WILL  NOT  DISAPPOINT  YOU 
NEXT  FALL 


13  ABY  CHICKS  are  a  liability 
until  they  begin  to  lay. 
Whether  they  ever  pay  depends 
upon  how  many  eggs  they  lay. 
If  they  are  poor  layers,  you 
lose  the  investment  you  have 
made  in  feed  and  care. 

Only  chicks  from  heavy-lay¬ 
ing  stock  become  profitable  egg 
producers.  High  egg  yield  is 
an  inherited  quality. 

Kerr’s  baby  chicks  have  a  rich 
inheritance  from  birds  that  have 
made  big  records  in  the  leading 
egg-laying  contests.  Our  White 
Leghorns  have  official  produc¬ 
tion  records  up  to  304  eggs  in 
a  year.  Our  Barred  Rocks  have 
produced  up  to  277  eggs  and 


our  R.  I.  Reds  have  laid  up  to 
300  eggs  in  365  days. 

The  Kerr  pens  have  been 
making  high  contest  records 
for  the  past  six  years.  Our 
breeding  flocks  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  heavy  producing  birds. 

The  prepotency  of  the  Kerr 
strains  of  baby  chicks  for  high 
egg  yields  is  a  fixed  quality. 
That  is  the  reason  why  Kerr’s 
baby  chicks  will  not  disappoint 
their  owners  next  fall. 

In  addition  to  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks 
also  excel  in  correct  breed  type 
and  lusty  vigor.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  from  B.  W.  D.  tested  stock. 
Send  for  Kerr’s  fully  illustrated 
Chick  Book  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  chicks  that  do 
not  disappoint  their  owners  in 
the  fall.  Sent  free  upon  request. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc 

Dept.  J,  Frenchtowii,  N.  J. 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER.  PA. 
DANBURY.  CONN. 

W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 
LOWELL,  MASS. 


PARKS  BBP?T°. ROCKS 

EGGS,  CHICKS  AND  YOUNGSTERS  AT  191S  PRICES 

PROVING  that  we  are  willing  to  stand  our  honest  share  of  this  world-wide  readjustment.  Parks’ 
Strain  is  the  World’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS.  They’ve  been  carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  EGGS  and 
STANDARD  QUALITIES  by  the  Parks’  since  1889. 

SOME  RECORDS  they’ve  made— 118  eggs  in  148  days.  Lots  of  300  eggersup  to  329 
in  a  year.  Pullets  laying  at  91  to  120  days  of  age.  Customers  report  flock  averages 
up  to  271  and  profits  per  hen  per  year  ranging  up  to  $8.09.  Winners  in  over  40  lay¬ 
ing  contests.  ASK  ABOljT  EXTRA  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 

GET  all  the  facts  about  a  new  offer  we  are  now  making.  Just  drop  a  postal  card  in  the  mail  and 
ask  for  our  free  catalog  and  complete  information  that  fully  describes  this  remarkable  offer. 

Lower  prices,  higher  quality  and  extra  hatching  eggs  and  chicks  with  every  order  make  this 
the  outstanding  value  of  the  season. 

EVERY  MATING  now  headed  by  males  from  Official  Laying  Contest  R.  O.  I  .  Hens. 

Write  for  catalog  today.  J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  Tliat  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE. 
And  they  GROW.  And  LAY.  Special  prices  for  shipment  during  January  ONLY. 


S.  C.  WHITE  S.  C.  R.  I,  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

19c  19c  20c  22c 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add  $1.00.  lc 
discount  on  orders  for  500;  2c  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  Special  prices  on  larger  orders. 

WE  SHIP  PREPAID.  AND  GUARANTEE  100%  DELIVERY.  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.-Teiephone  645-5 


10 


chicks  arrive, 
color  and  egg 


EXTRA  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  are  from 
production.  100% 


with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1  or  before. 
Send  only  $1  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when 
some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices— 

50 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.50 

Barred,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  ami  R.  C.  Reds,  Anc.,  .  6.50 

Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orps.  and  Black  Min.,  .  7.00 

Heavy  mixed,  10c;  J.  B.  Giants,  16c. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50, 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

13.00 


500 

$48.75 

58.75 

63.75 


type. 


1000 

$95.00 
1 15.00 
125.00 


COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


Accredited  White  Leghorns  so  strongly 

eggs  are  certain  when  you  get  chicks  from  us.  Write  for  our  beai 
illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story. 

10  Chicks  Free  With  Each  100  Ordered.- Order  before  March 
1st.  The  10  free  chicks  will  add  to  your  profits.  $1.00  down  books 
order.  Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get  them.  101  Main  St. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  Hoytville,  Ohio 


CH ICKS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

A8kaboutour  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy  ^ 
terms  plan— $lper  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and  - 
guarantee  100%  safe.  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery— the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests— Tancred.  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  lor  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.  aw. 


Points  in  Poultry  Experi¬ 
ence 

How  much  grain  should  one  feed  100 
pullets  with  mash  before  them  all  the 
time?  For  several  years  I  gave  4 ys  lbs. 
in  morning  and  at  night  6%  lbs.  The 
result  was  very  few  Winter  eggs.  I  was 
always  expecting  they  would  consume 
more  dry  mash.  My  method  was  to  force 
them  to  eat  as  nearly  as  possible  40  per 
cent  dry  mash. 

This  Fall  I  was  following  the  same 
rule,  with  very  few  Fall  and  early  Win¬ 
ter  eggs.  Pullet  pens  would  start  in  and 
get  up  to  35  per  cent,  then  drop  back  to 
10  per  cent  or  nearly.  I  now  figure  it 
out  this  way :  While  on  range  I  fed  a 
little  heavier  and  they  filled  up  on  other 
material  on  range.  Then  confinement 
brought  them  together  more  compactly, 
and  I  began  to  feed  according  to  usual 
custom,  a  pint  to  ten  hens  per  day  when 
mash  was  before  them  all  the  time.  Dis¬ 
couraged  with  my  egg  record  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  fat  or  not  I  would  see  how 
much  they  would  eat  at  night  if  they 
could  get  it.  To  my  surprise  pens  of  50 
White  Leghorns  would  clean  up  from  five 
to  six  quarts.  So  I  fed  enough  to  have 
a  little  left  for  them  to  pick  up  in  the 
morning. 

Results  have  been  marvelous.  In  a 
little  over  a  month  the  egg  record  has 
doubled.  Some  pens  are  laying  over  40 
per  cent.  They  eat  just  as  much  mash 
as  before.  They  are  getting  filled  up 
so  that  it  is  a  little  too  heavy  feeding  at 
six  quarts  for  50,  so  I  gradually  reduced 
to  find  the  exact  requirements  of  each 
pen.  It  has  been  an  expensive  lesson  to 
learn,  but  think  I  will  never  forget  it.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  a  good  rec¬ 
ord  from  August  to  January  in  order  to 
show  any  very  great  return.  House  pul¬ 
lets  a  month  before  you  expect  the  first 
eggs  and  then  feed  for  all  they  are  worth. 
This  builds  them  up  for  a  heavy  Winter’s 
job.  This  is  the  advice  I  got  from  a 
Worcester  County  poultry  dealer  who  is 
all  over  Worcester  County  buying  mar¬ 
ket  stock,  has  a  great  opportunity  to  see 
results  and  is  always  glad  to  help  one 
with  the  knowledge  he  gleans  by  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
above  new  rules  will  deepen  my  regard 
for  R.  I.  Reds  again  for  I  was  thorough¬ 
ly  sick  of  them,  but  the  heavier  feeding 
of  grain  at  night  has  produced  the  same 
results  with  them  as  with  Leghorns. 

Another  lesson  thoroughly  learned  is 
the  great  benefit  gained  by  removing  the 
droppings  every  day.  The  litter  used  to 
get  so  badly  used  up  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  less  and  less  hens  in  a  given 
space.  It  would  get  damp  and  pressed 
down.  The  roof  was  badly  frosted  every 
cold  night,  then  dripped  from  the  melting 
frost  on  warm  days.  I  see  now  my  folly. 
The  moisture  rising  from  a  soggy  mess 
of  droppings  also  the  same  being  tracked 
into  the  litter  from  the  feet* of  the  hens 
after  traveling  over  the  platform.  Thus 
by  using  screened  roosts  would  eliminate 
the  foot  contamination,  but  would  not 
prevent  the  moisture  in  the  air.  Now 
where  40  ruined  the  litter,  50  are  kept, 
and  the  litter  is  perfectly  dry.  Not  only 
is  the  moisture  prevention  beneficial  but 
it  is  so  much  easier  to  carry  it  out  every 
day.  In  this  climate  it  is  very  seldom 
frozen  so  it  cannot  be  taken  off  every 
day.  W.  E.  Harris. 

Massachusetts. 


Property  Rights  of  Widow 

1.  How  long  can  a  widow  hold  possess¬ 
ion  of  home  after  husband’s’  death?  2. 
Can  widow  hold  household  goods  and  the 
potatoes  buried  in  pits  for  Winter  use? 
3.  Would  firewood  cut  and  piled  by  house 
belong  to  widow  or  estate?  4.  What  share 
of  husand’s  property,  real  and  personal, 
would  widow  be  entitled  to?  There  is  one 
little  boy  by  this  second  marriage.  M.  E. 

New  York. 

1.  A  widow  may  remain  in  the  chief 
house  of  her  husband,  40  days  after  his 
death,  whether  her  dower  is  sooner  as¬ 
signed  to  her  or  not,  without  being  liable 
for  any  rent  for  the  same,  and  in  the 
meantime  she  may  have  her  reasonable 
sustenance  out  of  the  estate  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  After  the  expiration  of  40  days 
the  heirs  at  law  are  entitled  to  possession. 

2.  The  mother  can  hold  the  household 
furniture  not  to  exceed  $1,000  in  value 
under  the  present  statute. 

3.  She  can  use  as  much  of  the  firewood 
as  is  necessary  during  the  40  days. 

4.  If  the  husband  died  after  the  first 

day  of  September,  1930,  without  a  will, 
the  widow  in  addition  to  her  exemptions 
is  entitled  to  one-third  of  both  real  and 
personal  property.  The  other  children 
share  equally.  N.  t. 


PULLETS  Laid 

Too  Many  Eggs 

♦ 

Here’s  a  letter  every  poultryman 
should  read : 

ASHLAND  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Membership  of  35,000  Birds 

Ashland,  Virginia 

Mr.  Albert  Willgerodt 
Red^  Bank,  N.  J. 

“Do  not  know  what  to  tell  you  about  your 
stock.  Don’t  think  I  want  any  more  for  I 
would  have  to  spend  all  of  my  time  collect¬ 
ing  eggs  if  they  were  to  lay  many  more 
than  they  did  last  year  and  the  way  they 
have  started  off  this  winter.  Have  not  had 
a  case  of  roup  or  chicken  pox  so  far  this 
winter.  Here  are  the  figures :  One  flock  of 
719  pullets  laid  150,183  eggs,  an  average  of 
210  eggs  per  pullet.  Another  lot  of  125  laid 
27,624  eggs,  an  average  of  221  eggs  per 
bird.” — T.  L.  Lancaster,  Secretary. 

WILLGERODT’S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  are  money 
makers.  Sene'  for  FREE  hook  which  tells  all 
about  these  TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED  EX¬ 
TRA-HEAVY  LAYERS. 

WILLGERODT  BROS.  Se* £ 


/■B !  CG  ERPROI  •  X  *  IS- 


^ACCREDiirED  CHE 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

with  our  big,  strong,  fluffy.  Ac¬ 
credited  Baby  Chicks  from  healthy, 
heavy  laying  hens,  selected,  accred¬ 
ited  and  mated  by  an.  expert  poul¬ 
tryman. 


PEDIGREED  MALES  ABOVE  250  EGG  DiAMS 

Our  pedigreed  males  are  from  hens  with  trapnest 
records  above  250  eggs  per  year.  Just,  think  what 
that  means  to  get  chicks  like  these  with  breeding 
like  this  back  of  them.  Write  today  for  our  lit¬ 
erature  and  price  list  and  make  a  bigger  profit 
from  your  chickens  this  year. 

VALENTINE  POULTRY  FARMS  A  HATCHERY 
^  Box  R,  Lancaster,  Ohio  J 


STRICKLER’Sirr  S.C.WHITE 
LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks 


Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  R.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful.  Ex¬ 
tra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these  ma¬ 
tings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed — $14  per  100;  $41 
per  300;  $67  per  500;  $130  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10*  hooks  order.  Catalog 
free.  -  LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


by  placing  your  order  now  for 
“Chicks  that  Grow.”  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Same  fine  Breeding 
and  reliable  service  which  ha3 
built  our  business  bigger  an¬ 
nually  for  13  years.  Leghorns  a 
specialty;  7  other  leading  breeds. 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO, 
Box  415- B  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


OWN  A  PROFIT  BREED  ■ 

FREE  Catalog  Tells  Hot" 


Send  for  the  beautiful  Caialcg  in  colois 
that  describes  Daugherty’s  Five  Specie  1 
Production  Breeds,  pedigreed  male  birds 
head  our  flocks.  Ten  Extra  Chicks  with 
early  orders.  Quality  that  puts  more  profit 
into  your  pocket  at  no  higher  cost  to  you. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY  Write  Box  122 


SHE LBY  HATCHERY  - Shelby  Ohio 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Aticonas  and 
Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years'  experience.  Wo 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  early  order  discount. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


Big  discount  with  early  orders 

We  Ship  C.O. 

— Cat  a  tod  FREE  — 
The  Bluff  ton  Hatchery Ca 
Box  N  Bluffton,  Ohio 


w 


OUR  NEW  PRICE  POLICY 


A  CHICK  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
A  PRICE  FOR  EVERY  PURSE 

We  are  now  booking  Specialty-bred  Chicks  for  Spring 
delivery  at  new  low  prices.  S.  C.  Wliito-Leghorns,  R  1 
Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  also  cross-bred  broiler 
and  roaster  strains.  Write  for  new  Catalog  and  prices 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  y.a.VA 
TAIfF  NflTIftF  i5o,ooo  chicks  for 

I  HIVE  IVUIIUC  Feb.  23rd,  March  and  April 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’ll  &  Tanc.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
B.  Rox  &  It.  I.  Reds.  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Silv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

Free  range,  carefully  selected.  100%  del.  guaranteed 
Order  direct.  Catalog  free 

The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

{From  Bred-to-Lay  Stock )  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Taucred  Sir.  Wli.  Legh.  ..$10.00  $47.50  $90  00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’ll  Str.  Wh.  Legh...  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  ..$10.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  free  circular  and  prices  on  Brooders 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 

From  Trapnested- Blood  Tested  Stock 

Every  chick  a  product  of  our  own  flock. 
Certified— Supervised  and  Commercial  Chicks. 
Booklet  available. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


lhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Put  it  in  your 
brooder  house 
-run  it  under 
actual  condi¬ 
tions- 30  DAYS 
FREE,  see  for 
yourself  that  the 

Simplex 

Brooder 

Stove 


as  it  heats 


Sizes 


will  reduce  labor  90%,  save  25%  operating 
expenses,  raise  from  20%  to  50%  more 
chicks.  Simplex  turns  losses  into  profits. 
Pays  for  self  in  single  season.  Lasts  years. 
Write  for  FREE  Brooder  book  and  our 
dealer’s  name  in  your  territory. 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO. 
2701  Ellsworth  Grand  Rapids,Mich, 


Good  Housing  Without  Carpentering 

Cheaper  Than  Home-Made 

A  snug,  warm  house,  properly  designed  for 
light,  ventilation  and  convenience  can  be  had 
ready-built  in  sections  for  less  than  you 
would  pay  for  the  materials  alone.  Write 
today  for  our 

FREE  CATALOG  ol  Poultry  Houses 


Shows  buildings  for 
small  and  large  flocks, 
priced  from  $10.00  up. 

E.C.  YOUNG  CO. 

85  DEPOT  STREET 
RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


WMl 

mm 

1 

IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

H.  &  Z.  BROODER  HOUSE 


Proper  brooding  means  profitable  poultry  raising. 
The  H.  &  Z.  Brooder  Houses  actually  pay  for 
themselves  by  mothering  the  weaker  members  of 
the  brood  that  ordinarily  die,  into  big,  healthy, 
profitable  chicks. 


Built  entirely  of  wood  by  skilled  mechanics, 
it  is  cold — draft — and — vermin-proof.  Scientific 
chimney  and  ventilator  provides  ventilation. 
Octagonal  construction  eliminates  dark  corners 
and  angles  and  allows  sections  and  roof  to  be 
matched  together  perfectly.  Wood  construction 
prevents  extreme  and  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Full  size  windows  admit  ample  sun¬ 
shine.  Roof  will  shed  water  for 
years.  Durable  paint  adds  to  the 
appearance  and  durability  of  the 
house.  Shipped  complete  with 
roof  ventilator  and  floor.  Start¬ 
ing  your  layers  properly  means 
greater  profits.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  today. 

IIEKTZLEIt  A  ZOOK.  COM  PANT,  Belleville,  I»a. 


INSULATED  ROSS  WAY 


Metal  Brooder  House 
of  controlled  beat  and 
moisture.  Many  sizes. 
Exclusivefeature,  Ross 
Walline  Feeders  (fill 
outside,  feed  inside), 
I  with  windows  giving  light  in  trough.  Ross 
I  System  of  Poultry  Raising  saves  losses.  Write 
I  today  for  information.  Buy  Now — Pay  Later. 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

I  Check  items  wanted.  327  Warder  St. 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Laying  Houses  ■  Silos 
Cribs  H  Feeders  ■  Barn  Equipment 


ALL  METAL 


Brooder  House 


'hicks  grow  better  in  a 
BUCKEYE.  Most  substan¬ 
tial  Brooder  House  made.  Perfect 
ventilation,  no  sweating.  Satis¬ 
faction  GUARANTEED.  All 
sizes,350to30,000chlcks.  Reasonable  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Write  Today  for  Interesting  Book.  Agents  wanted. 
The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  14.  London,  O. 


I  PAT.  MO.  1,670.032  1 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $6.75  {F.O.B. 
10  “  -  -  -  13.00  (  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^entfr 

Battery 

Write 

1 

J  BIG  SOL-HOT  BROODER  CATALOG  1 

ee  on  request.  Biff  line  of  Canopy.  Air  Blast, Coal 
Broodere.  32  paffee  of  valuable  brooder  informi 

today.  H.  IVf.  SHEER  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILLII 

PINECREST  CHIX 

Order  Now —  February-March-April 
CATALOG  FREE  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  -  $12  $57.50  $1 10 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mix  -  -  10  47.50  90 

PJXECBJEST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PR  RQniafcR  eellinff  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in  1 
month.  Send  2c  utamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48-p. 
boob  bow  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SOUAB  CO. 

206  Hi  S treat  Melrose,  Mass. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  h.  I. 
Following  is  report  for  December  23,  with 
remarks  by  the  director. 

The  first  of  January  makes  a  very  good 
time  to  take  inventory  because  the  amount 
of  stock  on  hand  is  fairly  low.  Breeding 
pens  should  have  been  mated  and  all  ex¬ 
cess  cockerels  disposed  of  while  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  ha,s  probably  presented  itself  for 
weeding  out  the  unusually  backward  pul¬ 
let.  The  inventory  is  a  very  essential 
feature  of  the  financial  statement  of  any 
business.  While  taking  the  inventory,  if 
the  various  items  are  grouped  under  re¬ 
lated  headings,  such  as  land,  buildings, 
stock,  equipment,  supplies,  and  cash,  then 
comparisons  may  be  made  with  results  on 
other  farms. 

According  to  an  average  worked  out 
from  twelve  surveys  of  poultry  farm  con¬ 
ditions  in  several  states,  it  was  found  that 
the  amount  in  land  was  39.0  per  cent  of 
the  total  investment ;  while  the  value  of 
buildings  was  29.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
These  two  items  taken  together  consti¬ 
tute  only  68.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
investment.  The  poultry  business  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  have  additional  capital 
requirements  which  will  reach  an  amount 
nearly  half  the  combined  investment  in 
land  and  buildings. 

According  to  the  above  quoted  12  sur¬ 
veys,  the  additional  capital  requirements 
would  be  distributed  as  follows :  stock, 
19.7  per  cent,  which  includes  the  cost 
of  raising  if  the  start  is  made  with  baby 
chicks  ;  equipment,  8.4  per  cent ;  supplies, 
2.2  per  cent.  The  difference  between 
equipment  and  supplies  is  that  supplies 
are  consumed  during  the  year  and  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  used  for  more  than  one 
year.  The  remaining  item  is  operating 
cash,  1.  per  cent,  required  by  an  estab¬ 
lished  business  as  a  reserve  for  purchase 
of  supplies  over  periods  of  low  income. 

Inventory  Summary — Average  of  12 
Surveys.-— Land,  39.0  per  cent ;  Buildings, 
29.4;  Stock,  19.7;  Equipment,  8.4;  Sup¬ 
plies,  2.2;  Cash,  1.3.  Total  100. 

An  inventory  is  simply  a  statement  of 
what  the  farm  owns  with  the  market 
value  of  each  item.  Taking  inventory 
does  not  involve  any  bookkeeping  and  on 
most  farms  can  be  completed  in  a  few 
hours.  Your  County  Agricultural  Agent 
will  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  an  in¬ 
ventory  book. — C.  D.  Anderson,  Manager, 
Egg  Laying  Contest. 

During  the  12th  week  of  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test  the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  at  the 
rate  of  33.2.  This  is  an  increase  of 
1.6  per  cent  of  last  week’s  production. 
The  average  production  per  bird  for  the 
week  was  2.32  eggs  and  the  average  for 
the  first  12  weeks  is  34.10  eggs  per  bird. 
This  is  9.49  eggs  more  per  bird  than  the 
production  for  the  first  11  weeks  of  the 
last  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  12tli  Week. — -W.  L., 
W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Mich.,  59.40  points, 
60  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Farview  Poultry  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  58.70,  59;  R.  I.  R.,  Cane  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  .T.,  54.75,  56;  W.  L„  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  Pa.,  51.90,  54 ;  R.  I.  R., 
John  Z.  La  Belle,  Conn.,  51.55,  55;  W. 
L.,  Pioneer  Hatchery,  Calif.,  51.50,  50; 
B.  R.,  Far-A-Way  Farm,  Ba„  50.95,  53. 

High  Pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date : 

White  Leghorns. —  Pratt  Experiment 
Farm,  Pa.,  552.05  points,  611  eggs ;  Mo¬ 
hawk  Roost,  N.  Y.,  520.65,  580 ;  Farview 
Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y.,  507.90,  563;  Oak- 
Hill  Poultry  Rarm,  N.  Y.,  507.30,  497; 
White  Quill  Poultry  Farm,  Wis.,  495.35, 
549 ;  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
481.55,  529. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Moss  Farm, 
Mass.,  555.20  points,  602  eggs ;  John  Z. 
La  Belle,  Conn.,  506.50.  575;  Wallieeton 
Farm,  Mass.,  469.75,  533. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  Pa.,  506.35  points,  599 
eggs;  Mapes  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y„  309.40, 
359. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  353.35  points,  394  eggs. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  40c;  Brown,  43c;  Medium,  26c; 
Pullets,  21c. 


Right  of  Way  on  Private 
Road 

About  four  years  ago  we  purchased  the 
parsonage  of  a  church  which  was  built 
in  1911.  There  is  a  private  road,  behind 
the  church,  leading  to  the  parsonage  from 
a  small  side  road.  Would  the  20-year 
clause  regarding  right  of  way,  date  from 
the  time  of  our  purchase  or  from  the  time 
the  building  of  the  road?  m.  E.  g. 

New  York. 

The  State  highway  law  provides  as 
follows :  “All  lands  which  shall  have 
been  used  by  the  public  as  a  highway  for 
a  period  of  20  years  or  more  shall  be 
a  highway  with  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  if  it  had  been  duly  laid  out  and  re¬ 
corded  as  a  highway.”  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  that  the  public  has  used  the 
highway  for  over  20  years ;  it  must  have 
been  kept  in  repair,  taken  in  charge  and 
adopted  by  public  authority,  and  mu-st 
have  been  used  by  the  public  as  a  high¬ 
way  under  the  claim  of  right  without 
interruption  or  substantial  change.  The 
letter  does  not  contain  facts  sufficient  to 
ma’ke  a  decision  in  this  particular  case. 

N.  T. 


‘Jhis  Book  comes 


T^O  |7'  [7'  with  a  2  years1 
J-  JALjJ-J  subscription  to 

EVERYBODYS 
lOLTRY  MAGAZINE 

“Poultry  Possibilities’’  is  beyond 
a  doubt  the  greatest  poultry  book 
ever  written.  No  other  than  John 
H.  Robinson,  editor  of  EVERY¬ 
BODY^  POULTRY  MAGAZINE  and 
former  editor  of  Farm  Poultry  is  the 
author.  Not  a  single  line  of  advertis¬ 
ing  appears  in  “Poultry  Possibilities.” 
The  hook  has  been  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  to  help  every  poultry  raiser 
and  _  to  show,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
possibilities  in  poultry  at  the  present 
time.  No  one  naan  in  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  today  could  master  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  the  essentials  in  poultry  possibil¬ 
ities  as  John  H.  Robinson.  THINK 
OF  IT!  “Poultry  Possibilities”  will 
come  to  you  FREE  with  a  FULL 
TWO  YEARS  subscription  to 
EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  for  only  One  Half  Dollar  (50c). 

A  Poultry  Magazine  that  is  DIFFERENT 

EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  is  different  in  so  many  ways 
from  the  general  run  of  poultry  jour¬ 
nals  that  poultry  raisers  iu  ever 
increasing  numbers  are  depending  on 
it  for  an.  every  month  dependable 
source  of  information.  Carefully  cen¬ 
sored  advertising  columns  and  the 
reading  matter  absolutely  free  from 
advertising  propaganda.  No  selfish 
■  purpose  is  hack  of  the  copyright 
ITl  articles  and  editorials  that  are  the 
UJ  features  of  each  issue  of  EVERY- 
ijl  BODYS.  Present  subscribers  appre- 
Li  ciate  this  and  so  will  you.  Here  are 
DU  the  folks  responsible  for  EVERY- 
■I  BODYS  monthly  contents: 

J  John  H.  Robinson,  Mass.;  Harry 
R.  Lewis,  R.  I.;  Jas.  T.  Huston, 
Pa.;  Willard  C.  Thompson,  N.  J. ; 

A.  W.  Carpenter,  Mich.;  R.  B. 
Alleman,  Pa.;  M.  L.  Chapman,  N. 

T  J. ;  Sara  Reitz,  Pa.;  Chas.  D.  Cleve¬ 
land,  N.  J.;  Jas.  T.  Huston,  Jr., Pa. 


Use  the  order  blank  below  NOW — TODAY 


EVERYBODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZINE 
P.  0.  Box  R-286,  Hanover,  Pa. 

I  enclose  50c.  Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Every- 
hodys  Poultry  Magazine  for  2  Full  Years  Subscription 
and  send  me  FREE,  postage  paid,  by  return  mail 
Editor  Robinson's  new  book  "Poultry  Possibilities." 


NAME 


ST.  or  RT. 


TOWN 


STATE _ _ _ _ _ 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 


%o  less  per  cluck  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BR00KSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly,  Beginning  Feb.  10th 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto “  GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES  ” 
BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


AYLOP  S  LEGHORNS 


TRAPNESTED  -  PEDIGREED 

Over  a  thousand  pullets  trapnested  annually 
on  our  breeding  plant.  No  males  used  out 
of  dams  of  less  than  200  e<rg  records.  Get 
Free  1931  Catalog  showing  views  of  our 
plant — the  home  of  over  4,000  layers. 
TAYLOR  BROS..  Box  582-E,  Newtown,  Pa. 


*  tilth  Bred  QualitY  Chicks 


Pftiolr  r  10  free  ehieke  with  each  ICC 
*  VUICAS  ^  orderie  placed  before  March 

_ Effff  production  bred  into  our  birds  for  years.  Some 

'  trapnested.  Send  for  Biff  Catalog.  Illustrated  in  colors. 
Tells  all  about  chicks  and  turkeys.  Write  today  for 
money  saving  prices. 

J.  YV.  Ossege  Hatchery,  16  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  O. 


Protects  Your  Invest¬ 
ment  in  Lord  Farms 
Grade-A  Chicks 

For  the  fourth  season,  we  guar¬ 
antee  Lord  F  a  r  m  s  Grade- A 
Chicks  to  pay  better  than  any 
others  you  can  buy ;  otherwise, 
we  will  refund  the  difference  in 
price  paid.  Our  Chicks  simply 
must  make  good,  or  we  will. 

Write  for  famous  Lord  Farms 
Year  Book,  FREE,  also  special 
Bulletins  on  Poultry  Keeping, 
written  by  men  who  have  made 
poultry  pay. 

LORD  FARMS  ESSSSSS 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  w,cLLo  soHIP 


Price  a  Smashed  for  1931  —  Order  Now 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancred  Strain  ...$10.00  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Barred  Rocks  . $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . $13.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $10.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed  . $  8.00  per  100 

snn  lnlr,  1/^.  1  .  1  AAA.  1  _  .  . .  ,  i 


500  lots,  Vzo  less;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than 
100,  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P. 
O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


White  Rock  Chicks 

Flocks  Headed  By  200-286-Egg  Pedigreed  Males 

Winners  of  five  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true 
to-type  specimens.  Ohio  accredited.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZflPPLE  -  Box  35  -  ELIDA,  OHIO 


BARROW  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Best  of  This  Heavy  Producing  Strain 

Write  today  for  profusely  illustrated  catalog 
10  Extra  Chicks  with  each  100  ordered  before 
March  1.  One  dollar  down  books  order,  rest  C.O. 
D.  Our  stock  production  bred  for  many  years. 
Write  today. 

GALION  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  10 


GALION,  OHIO 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Burred  and  White  Locks,  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Heuvy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  i  al¬ 
low  fall  anil  winter  prices.  J00*  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

512  per  100;  $110  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100 

Prompt  service.  L’.O.l).  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed 

CJIA8.  F.  EWING  l£t.  1  Met! LITRE,  PA. 

AIT  AT  ITV  Ta!!,cred  Strain  Per  100 

U  U  /i LI  I  I  'v,”te  Leghorns  . $  1 0. 00 

^  Barred  Bocks  .  12  00 

CHICKS  !.2,:!K 

Light  Mixed  .  8  00 

500  lots  %c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


and  HEAVY 
BREEDS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY  -TANCRED  &  OTHER  STRAINS 

You  will  be  surprised  at  our  prices  l  or  February  ana 
March.  IV  rite  at  once  for  circular  and  prices. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  7 ft  AND  UP 


W  mte.  Black,  Buff,  and  Brown  Leghorns 
*  ®  *00;  Rocks  and  Wyandot tes  $13 

per  100;  Broilers  $7  per  100.  Add  lie  in 
•lots  less  than  100.  24-page  catalog  "free. 

Tews  m  business.  Hogan  tested  flock. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  Ickesburp,  Pa. 


B  LOO  D 
TESTED 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter-laying 
it. .  .  =3  stock.  Large  type  HOLLYWOOD 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAlij  STRAIN,  #90.00  per  JOOO. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  ^  I  ■  ■ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  W  HI  X 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb..  March  and  April  chicks 

S10.00  Per  100  <47.60-600  S90-100o” 

100 *  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed— Write  for  catalog 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD  PA.' 

BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches 

1 0O-S 1 4.00  600-S67.60  1000-SI30 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

Bahv  fihiplri!  ?hi<5  Ac?redl‘®d’  Best  purebred  stock, 
uauj  UllltiK»  Leading  breeds.  Personally  inspected  and 
carefully  supervised.  10  Extra  Chicks  per  100  if  or¬ 
dered  before  Marcli  1.  Fm-  best  quality  chicks  write— 

PAUL  GROSE,  Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Bx  590,  Findley,  O. 

Sf  O E l|ip JL- c  from  early-maturing, 
•  V®  UULK8  large  egg  produce,  s! 

10*  discount  on  orders  received  before  February  1st 

NELLIE  ICI  8SELI,  -  Woodbury,  Conn. 

“YANKEE”  R  I  REDS-Broilerc£iekB’*-’°-- etching 

lAnnCE  n.  I.  ricut)  eggs$8.  Discount  on  quanti- 
ties.  1  ree  illustrated  cir.  Wm.E.  Wsmibury.  Milton  Millt.  H.  H. 

S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Fake  advantage  of  our  early  order  discount.  Catalog  on 
request.  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Montvllle,  N.  .J, 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

shape  and  quick  maturity,  with  show  bird  plumage  Now 
booking  orders  for  eggs  and  day  old  poults. 
STEPHEN  0‘HAGAN,  Yoorheesville,  Albany  Co.,  New  Turk 

liiimiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimimmiiiiiimii 

Edmonds’  „  L7Z?lZ.'lf, 

any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 


Poultry  □ 
Account  D 
Book 
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January  17,  1931 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  work-at-home  fakes  have  largely 
been  promoted  in  the  country  and  country 
villages.  The  apron  scheme  was  worked 
years  ago.  The  concern  advertised  to 
pay  well  for  making  aprons  at  home,  but 
you  first  had  to  send  a  remittance  for 
material  and  instructions  to  make  a  sam¬ 
ple.  The  sample  was  not  just  right  but 
you  showed  talent  and  you  were  told  an¬ 
other  trial  would  correct  the  fault,  and 
you  were  directed  to  send  another  remit¬ 
tance  for  material  to  make  a  half  dozen. 
The  concern  kept  on  as  long  as  the  remit¬ 
tances  kept  coming,  but  no  aprons  were 
ever  bought.  Christmas  week  the  scheme 
was  revived,  not  in  the  country,  but 
right  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City.  A 
slick-looking  gentleman  had  some  chari¬ 
table  work  he  desired  to  do.  lie  had 
come  from  the  West  and  desired  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  city  for  a  few  days,  lie 
hired  an  address  in  one  of  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  blocks  of  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  sent  out  applications  for  making 
aprons  to  be  bought  back  at  a  very  profit¬ 
able  price.  Only  $6  was  required  for 
material  to  start  the  work.  It  was  not 
a  place  to  work  $1.49  schemes.  The  re¬ 
plies  came  in  quick  and  fast.  When  the 
police  became  suspicious  they  caught  one 
mail  delivery.  The  200  letters  brought 
.$1,200.  We  have  always  insisted  that 
city  people  are  more  gullible  than  country 
folk. 

1  enclose  some  information  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  principals  of  the  W  estern 
Fur  Farms,  Inc.,  which  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  here  last  J  une.  c.  i>. 

Colorado. 

The  information  says  that  a  Federal 
warrant  charging  use  of  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  was  served  on  Henry  I*.  Sebolt, 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Western 
Fur  Farms,  Inc.  Roger  IN’.  Taggert 
also  Avas  indicted  by  the  last  Federal 
grand  jury  on  charges  connected  Avith 
the  same.  The  concern  dealt  in  Chin¬ 
chilla  rabbits,  three  of  which  it  sold  to 
customers  for  $49  after  agreeing  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  progeny  for  four  years  at  the 
rate  of  $4  apiece,  but  it  did  not  live  up 
to  the  agreement.  It  is  said  6,000  con¬ 
tracts  were  issued  to  purchasers  of  rab¬ 
bits  and  $100,000  collected.  First  the 
progeny  Avas  bought  back.  This  in¬ 
creased  the  sales,  but  later  they  refused 
to  buy  back  the  progeny,  or  to  pay  for 
those  shipped  to  them.  This  Avas  evidently 
a  repetition  of  similar  schemes  Avhieh 
flourished  for  a  time  in  the  East.  Schemes 
that  promise  too  much  can  be  safely  let 
alone. 

I  have  sent  off  for  some  work  to  do 
at  home.  I  had  to  pay  $2  deposit  and  I 
sent  in  the  money  tAvo  weeks  ago.  I 
Avrote  asking  them  Avhy  they  did  not  send 
me  the  Avork.  but  have  not  heard  from 
them  yet.  1  then  asked  them  to  send 
back  liiy  money  if  they  did  not  want  to 
send  me  the  Avork.  Will  you  look  this  up 
and  let  me  know  if  it  is  a  fake1?  The 
name  of  the  company  is  Palm  Beach 
Overall  Co.,  258  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  -  MRS.  E.  I,. 

New  York. 

This  Avas  one  of  the  Avork-at-home 
.schemes  so  often  referred  to.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  out  of  business  and  correspond¬ 
ence  is  returned  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  It  Avill  be  impossible  to  get 
the  refund  of  the  $2  sent  them.  Nothing 
but  disappointment  and  loss  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  Avork-at-home  schemes  is  the 
verdict  of  our  experience. 

On  October  23  I  sent  a  sheepskin  deed 
dated  September  29,  1787,  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser  in  a  city  paper  in  response  to  his 
request  for  inspection.  They  Avrote  me 
they  Avere  interested.  I  wrote  them  three 
times  asking  to  have  the  deed  returned 
or  my  price  for  it  sent  me.  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  get  either  or  any  reply  to  my  let¬ 
ters  until  I  complained  to  you  and  the 
city  paper.  It  has  iioav  been  returned 
with  no  Avord  of  explanation  or  apology 
for  neglect  to  reply  to  my  letters. 

Pennsylvania.  v.  B. 

We  think  it  is  time  country  people 
stopped  giving  credit  to  anyone  Avho 
writes  a  pleasant  letter.  The  farmer  is 
just  as  responsible  as  they  are  at  best, 
and  often  more  so.  It  is  easier  for  them 
to  find  the  responsibility  of  a  farmer  than 
it  is  for  the  farmer  to  satisfy  himself  of 
their  responsibility.  The  rule  has  been 
for  the  farmer  to  send  his  goods,  and 
trust  to  luck  for  a  remittance  Avhen  he 
sells,  and  when  he  buys  to  send  the  cash 
in  advance.  $Tc  should  change  the  rule, 


at  least  as  far  as  selling  goes.  Let  them 
either  send  cash  or  evidences  of  satis¬ 
factory  responsibility.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  Ave  are  glad  to  do  our  bit  for  justice. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  new  “ad¬ 
vertised  lot"  scheme?  Names  are  secured 
through  a  form  of  ballot,  and  later  per¬ 
sons  are  advised  that  they  have  been 
chosen  to  receh’e  an  “advertised  lot.”  It 
is  explained  that  the  only  cost  is  $60  or 
$70  for  transfer  fees.  t.  d. 

Illinois. 

This  seems  to  be  the  old  “free  lot” 
scheme  only  slightly  disguised.  It  has 
been  Avorked  in  the  East  for  near  half  a 
century.  It  catches  people  Avho  think 
they  may  get  something  for  nothing.  They 
have  raised  the  penalty  for  gullibility. 
About  $14.98  used  to  be  the  average  cost, 
and  some  were  as  low  as  $5.50.  There 
are  still  more  dangerous  schemes  to  fol- 
Ioav  for  those  Avho  fall  for  the  transfer 
trick. 

Could  I  get  a  Federal  farm  loan?  Are 
they  desirable?  av.  a.  m. 

New  York. 

If  you  desire  a  farm  mortgage  loan, 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Loan  Bank,  Springfield,  Mass., 
as  New  York  State  is  in  that  district. 
The  bank  will  send  blanks.  An  appraisal 
must  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  bor- 
roAver.  The  advantages  of  a  Federal 
farm  loan  are  that,  Avhen  once  made,  they 
need  never  be  I’eneAved,  and  the  small 
amortization  of  about  1  per  cent  is  paid 
Avitli  the  interest  each  year  so  that  the 
mortgage  is  Aviped  out  in  about  30  years. 
It  is  Avell  to  have  an  understanding  with 
the  bank  about  the  cost  of  the  appraisal. 

I  am  offered  bonds  at  a  small  discount, 
based  on  mortgage  loans  on  some  large 
buildings  in  New  York  City,  and  am 
thinking  of  investing.  Do  you  advise  it? 

New  York.  s.  J. 

You  are  taking  big  chances  in  buying 
bonds  of  this  class.  At  the  present  time 
building  in  New  York  City  has  been 
OA-erdone.  Values  are  at  a  standstill  in 
the  best  locations  and  receding  elsewhere. 
There  are  many  vacancies  in  apartment 
houses,  hotels  and  office  buildings.  In¬ 
come  is  accordingly  less.  Rather  a  large 
number  of  second  mortgages  are  being 
foreclosed  and  the  first  mortgagees  are 
obliged  to  bid  in  the  properties  to  cover 
their  own  investments.  Many  of  the  first 
mortgages  taken  out  by  bonding  houses 
date  back  to  the  time  Avhen  income  and 
price  Avere  at  a  high  leA’el.  Even  then 
the  bonding  houses  took  larger  mortgages 
than  the  conservative  institutions  would 
risk.  The  reason  for  high  mortgages  is 
to  get  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  in 
many  cases  large  bonuses  AA’ere  paid  be¬ 
sides.  Bonuses  have  been  reported  as 
high  as  20  per  cent.  In  other  words  $200 
has  already  been  taken  out  of  the  $1,000 
bond  you  may  buy,  and  the  dull  market 
and  loss  of  rent,  and  falling  prices  affect 
the  $800  besides.  Good  real  estate  in 
New  York  is  yet  a  good  asset,  but  only 
choice  locations  are  likely  to  go  back  to 
the  former  level.  Some  of  these  bonds 
are  probably  good.  Many  of  them  are 
not.  To  pick  the  safe  ones  would  re¬ 
quire  experience  and  judgment.  Expert 
appraisals  come  high  and  are  not  always 
safe.  We  do  not  advise  holders  of  these 
bonds  to  sacrifice  them  at  this  time.  In 
the  cases  presented  to  us,  we  advise  hold¬ 
ing  for  the  present.  For  some  there  is 
no  market.  But  Ave  advise  no  investment 
in  them  without  a  full  investigation  of 
the  property,  its  income,  and  its  intrinsic 
A’alue. 

Am  sending  the  protested  check  of 
David  Cohen,  8  N.  White  St.,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.,  to  see  if  you  can  collect  the 
$12  for  me.  Protest  fees  were  $1.48.  If 
so,  avc  will  appreciate  it ;  if  not  return 
the  check  to  me.  AV.  B. 

NeAV  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  David 
Cohen.  He  is  not  at  the  above  address. 
It  Avill  be  Avell  for  our  friends  Avho  may 
receive  a  check  from  him  from  some 
other  address,  or  from  this  one,  to  have 
the  bank  collect  the  money  on  check  be¬ 
fore  funds  are  dissolved.  Let  us  defeat 
this  kind  of  theft. 


An  old  contributor  to  our  neighbor, 
The  Inquirer  (London),  writes:  “The 
correspondence  about  closed  churches  al- 
Avays  brings  to  my  mind  the  story  of  the 
church  over  the  porch  of  which  was 
carved  ‘This  is  the  Gate  of  Heaven,’  and 
underneath  Avas  the  notice,  ‘No  admit¬ 
tance  during  the  Summer  months.’  ”  — 
Christian  Register, 


'Which  of  these 

Extra 

Dollars 

could  you  use  ? 

qc  mere  Crom  every 
acre  of  corn, 
more  profit  from 
each  cow. 

$«  more  per  lOO  lbs. 

&-•****  of  beef  raised. 

more  on  every 
lOO  lbs.  milk. 


EXPERIMENT  station  tests  definitely 
prove  that  this  extra  income  results 
when  silage  is  fed  instead  of  dry  fodder. 
Experiment  station  tests  also  show  that  a 
Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  requires  less  power 
per  ton.  Many  Papec  owners  pocket  as  much 
as  $75  to  $100  extra  corn  profit  each  year 
because  their  silage  costs  them  just  that 
much  less  money. 

E.  R.  Pennebaker,  THompsontown,  Pa.,  says,  “Last 
year  it  cost  me  $1.00  a  load  to  fill.  This  year  with  my 
Papec  it  cost  me  only  20  cents  a  load.”  Sorem  &  Sons, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  say  their  Papec  “cut  their  filling 
time  squarely  in  half,  a  saving  of  $75  in  labor  alone.” 

More  Papecs  are  in  use  than  any  other  make  be¬ 
cause  Papec  saves  a  man  at  the  feed  table,  does  not 
clog,  lasts  longer  and  gives  better  service. 

Send  for  free  Feeding  Booklet 

Every  feeder  should  have  our  new  48-page  booklet  “More  Profit 
from  Home  Grown  Feeds.’Tncludes  valuable  formulas.  Sent  free ! 
Your  name  and  address  on  postal  or  margin  of  this  ad  will  bring 
it,  also  our  new  catalog  on  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters.  Write  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  101  W.  Main  Street, 

Shorts ville,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  Cutters  Feed  and  Roughage  Grinders 
Hay  Choppers  Feed  Mixers 


LOWEST  SILO 
PRICES 

_  SINCE 

PLUS  A  1917 

SAVING  of 


40  NOW 


Choice  of: 
Triple  Wall  Silos 
Wood  Stave  Silos 
Tapestry  Tile  Silos 
Glazed  Tile  Silos 
Concrete  Stave  Silos 
Crainelox  Coverings 


NOW — RIGHT  NOW — silo  prices  have  touched 
bottom.  Early  season  discounts — lower  material 
costs — better  terms.  Delivery  now  or  later,  but 
don’t  fail  to  get  full  details  at  once.  Prices  must 
advance.  You  gain  a  lot  by  acting  NOW  instead 
of  later  on,  if  you  can  use  a  silo  in  1931.  No  obli¬ 
gation — just  ask  us  to  send  full  details  including 
comparison  of  last  summer’s,  present  and  next 
spring’s  prices  on  all  types  of  silos. 

31  Adams  Street 
Norwich.  N.  Y. 


CRAINE,  inc. 


Silo  owners  make  profits  every  year 
— but  especially  this  year,  when 
food  conservation  counts.  You  need 
no  longer  postpone  your  silo  in¬ 
vestment.  Write  for  data  about 
our  new 

Price  Protection  Guarantee 

covering  lowest  prices  for  years. 
Cash  or  time  payment.  Famous 
low-priced  “GLOBE”  Wood  Silos. 
Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos, 
Metal  or  Tile  Silos.  Write  for  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Ask  for  money¬ 
saving  facts,  carload  savings,  win¬ 
ter  discounts.  Write  today. 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp. 
Box  410,  Leroy,  N.  Y, 


STORM-PROOF 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Ce¬ 
ment  Stave.  Send  lor  free  catalogs. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  £  Frederick,  Md. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  serviced  ! 


When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn’t  end  the 
transaction.  As  a  purchaser 
you  are  entitled  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  Service  De¬ 
partment  —  a  year  or  ten 
years  later.  No  other  Silo 
manufacturer  will  take  this 
interest  in  you. 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Una¬ 
dilla  is  the  best  Silo  buy 
today.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
•  to  fill  your  Unadilla  and 
feed  from  it  to  get  best  re¬ 
sults.  Catalog  and  Prices 
on  request. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Lower  Costs 
on  Grange  Silos 

Greater  sales,  better  distribution,  lower  freight  costs, 
lower  production  and  erection  costs — plus  quicker  service 
and  ‘‘on  time”  delivery — these  are  some  of  the  advantages 
offered  the  purchaser  of  GRANGE  Silos  this  season. 

Our  new  factory  at  Neteong,  N.  J.,  and  new  offices  at  Ilaeketts- 
town,  N.  J.  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  “service”  steps  that 
spell  “lower  costs”  for  our  customers. 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  schedule  of  jirices  on  Grange  Silos — 
Concrete  Stave  or  AArood.  Exclusive  features.  Free  catalog. 

New  Jersey  Dairymen  write  direct  to  us  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.  New 
England  Dairymen  write  direct  to  us  at  108  Garfield  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  WANTED  *  GoodConditlon 

Moby  Dick,  by  Mellville:  Harpers;  1851. 

Pathfinder,  Cooper;  Philadelphia;  1840:  2  vols. 
Deerslayer,  Cooper;  Philadelphia;  1841;  2  vols. 

Scarlet  Letter.  Hawthorne ;  Boston;  1850. 

Pncle  Toms  Cabin,  Stowe;  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.;  Boston; 
1852;  2  vols. 

Evangeline,  Longfellow:  Boston;  1847. 

Hyperion,  Longfellow;  New  York;  1839. 

Outre-mer,  Longfellow;  Boston;  1833- ’34:  2  vols. 

Two  years  before  the  Mast,  Dana;  N.  Y. ;  1840. 

C.  W.  ANDREWS 

317  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Curly  Maple  Log's  Wanted  ‘amPTei>iPsIato 

IE.  L.  Buchanan,  79  Newton  Ave.,  Jamestown, N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 

I  appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Poultry  manager  to  design,  equip 
and  manage  10,000  laying  and  breeding  plant 
n  New  Hampshire;  must  be  college  trained, 
young,  intelligent,  with  courage  and  initiative; 
salary  un-til  plant  is  going,  then  generous  share 
basis ;  opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  make 
life-time  connection,  insuring  his  fortune;  per¬ 
sonal  interview  required;  write,  stating  quali¬ 
fications,  experience,  references,  and  where  and 
when  Intel  view  may  be  had:  only  the  highest 
type  man  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  138,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Honest  working  farmer  to  work  200- 
acre  farm  as  his  own  Alfalfa  land  to  truck 
garden  land:  no  rent.  H.  OSTRANDER,  Mel- 
lenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  single  man  on  a  commercial 
poultry  plant  with  or  without  experience; 
state  wages  desired.  W.  D.  SAWYER,  Rock 
Rinnnon  Poultry  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  55,  Stamford, 
Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple  without  children  on  farm; 

woman  must  be  good  cook  and  neat  house¬ 
keeper  for  about  four  men;  man  must  under¬ 
stand  chickens;  furnished  living  quarters^  in 
home  with  everv  modern  convenience.  HUGH 
V.  WILLIAMS.  Marlton,  N.  J. 


FARM  BOY  wanted,  one  interested  in  dogs, 
some  knowledge  of  machinery  helpful  but  not 
essential;  .$45  per  month  with  room  and  board. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  EXPERIMENTAL 
FARM,  N.  It.  Speiden,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MAN  WANTED— Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  energetic  man  on  New  Jersey  commer¬ 
cial  plant;  married  preferred;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  references  and  salary  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  or  working  couple  to  work  first- 
class  fruit  and  dairy  farm  on  shares;  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  173,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


REGISTERED  NURSE  wishes  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  9435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARM,  country  estate  manager, 
available  for  re-engagement;  exceptional 
training  and  record;  thoroughly  experienced  and 
proficient  in  the  various  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  construc¬ 
tion,  development,  organization  and  detailed  su¬ 
pervision  generally;  present  position  includes 
fifth  year  of  successful  operation;  the  premises 
inav  be  inspected  and  employer  interviewed. 
MANAGER  OF  ALGONQUIN  MANOR,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE.  46.  citizen;  worked  seven 
years  on  fruit  and  chicken  farm;  line  experi¬ 
ence,  good  reference,  willing  worker;  wants  job. 
ADVERTISER  116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  DAIRYMAN,  good  milker,  wants 
position.  ADVERTISER  115,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Farm  manager,  experi¬ 
enced,  married,  development,  maintenance 
finest  estate,  breeding  and  showing  of  horses 
a  specialty.  ADVERTISER  119,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GAME  PROTECTOR,  guide,  patrolman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  20,  wants  position  on  poultry  ! 

farm;  can  drive  team  and  truck;  best  refer-  i 
cnees.  CARL  CURTISS,  Bucks  Hill,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged 
American  wants  position  on  modern  poultry 
plant ;  thoroughly  experienced,  conscientious 
worker  who  can  and  will  get  results;  capable 
of  taking  full  charge;  go  anywhere;  open  to  any 
kind  of  a  reasonable  proposition;  kindly  state 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  SWISS,  1  child,  desires  work  on 
farm;  good  milker,  clean  worker  in  barn  and 
dairy;  life-time  experience;  Connecticut,  New 
York  or  New  Jersey;  prefer  good  place  rather 
than  big  wages:  please  give  particulars.  J.  B., 
Box  85,  Middle  Haddam.  Conn. 


HERDSMAN-MANAGER,  married,  small  family, 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches;  can 
get  results  from  farm  and  herd:  very7  best  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  136,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  YOUNG  Swiss,  single,  nearly 
3  years  experience  wants  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  139,  care  Rural  Xew-Y’orker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  middle-aged  refined 
couple,  caretaker  of  private  estate:  have  had 
hfe  experience  as  general  farmer  and  gardener. 
ADVERTISER  140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUSINESS  CONNECTION  desired,  as  colleague 
with  progressive  nurseryman,  by  young  man 
trained  in  forestry-  and  agriculture:  will  con¬ 
sider  partnership  later  on,  if  desired;  worth¬ 
while  proposals  will  receive  sincere  considera¬ 
tion  and  held  strictly  confidential.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  141,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MAN,  45,  WITHOUT  family  wants  work,  well¬ 
going  farm  on  shares:  address  particulars  AD¬ 
VERTISER  142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN  farmer,  age  20.  desires 
position  on  fruit  and  dairy  farm:  good  milker, 
hand  or  msmbine;  six  years’  experience  in  or¬ 
chard  work  with  tractors.  ADVERTISER  143. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on  a 
gentleman’s  country  place,  or  farm:  prefer  a 
combination  of  both:  20  years’  experience  includ¬ 
ing  every  branch  of  estate  management;  refer¬ 
ence;  German-American,  married:  state  wages. 
Address  BOX  394,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  of  good  habits  wants  general 
fanner  work:  experienced  milker;  references. 
ADVERTISER  154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OUNG  MARRIED  man  desires  position  as  fore¬ 
man  on  large  dairy  farm;  life-time  experience. 
ADVERTISER  144,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GARDENER.  EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged, 
Swiss:  handy;  good  witli  chickens;  references. 
ADVERTISER  146,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  German,  good  education, 
single,  31,  wants  position  on  truck  or  dairy 
farm  by  month  for  a  year  or  by  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  42,  married,  German-Ameri- 
can.  college  graduate,  proven  executive  ability; 
practical  experience  Guernseys,  Ilolsteins,  A.  R. 
test,  showing,  veterinary  work,  retail  milk: 
herd,  poultry  and  farm  development  on  sound 
business  basis;  has  good  help:  best  references, 
last  position  six  years;  now  employed,  available 
after  30  days.  ADVERTISER  151,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  POSITION  with  responsibility  in 
high-class  herd.  Guernseys  or  Ilolsteins;  mar¬ 
ried,  German-American.  40;  A.  It.  work,  show¬ 
ing.  calf  raising;  grade  A  or  certified;  five 
years  on  last  place:  good  help  available.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  practical,  reliable,  Cornell 
training,  14  years  experience,  40.  married;  can 
handle  any  size  plant:  will  consider  share  basis. 
ADVERTISER  150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  ON  RELIABLE  game  farm:  experi¬ 
enced  raising  grouse,  ducks,  quail,  pheasants 
and  chickens.  ADVERTISER  156,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  HANDYMAN  or  milker:  N.  Y. 

chauffeur’s  license,  Scotch,  married:  refer¬ 
ences.  HORNE,  care  Winchester,  4555  48th 
St.,  Woodside.  I..  I..  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  20  years’  experience 
in  incubation,  brooding,  etc.;  best  reference: 
wants  to  take  charge.  ADVERTISER  159.  care 
Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT  MAX.  single,  28.  English-Ameri- 
ean.  general  experience  squab  production,  land¬ 
scaping,  adapted  to  anything  private  or  com¬ 
mercial.  ADVERTISER  160,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Yorker. 


FORKING  DAIRY  farm  manager,  life  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  dairy  farms;  first-class  herds¬ 
man,  grade  A  milk,  wholesale  or  retail,  low 
bacteria,  crops,  handling  help,  keep  accounts; 
send  full  particulars:  references.  DANIEL 
YIITCHELL,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


GERMAN,  3S.  ARCHITECT,  very  capable  with 
tools,  carpenter,  mason,  stucco,  paint  also 
landscape  gardening,  wishes  position  as  all- 
around  mechanic  on  country  estate,  institute, 
etc.  ADY  ERTISER  158,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position  milker 
and  barn  man :  good  character,  references. 
ADY  ERTISER  155,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  and  dairy  manager  de¬ 
sires  position;  will  consider  equipped  farm  on 
share  basis;  references;  available  March  1.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YY  ANTED — Position  as  superintendent.  30  vears’ 
experience  purebred  dairy  cattle,  poultry  and 
all  branches  of  farming;  have  built  up  several 
large  farms  in  YY'est,  South  and  Eastern  States. 
11.  L.  OUR,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


\<>l  NG  AMERICAN  desires  position  on  dairy 
farm :  experienced,  reliable,  references. 

CLARENCE  KELLER.  Penfield,  Pa. 


J  REE  GRAFTING  expert,  new  system,  wants 
grafting  work,  contract  or  by7  dav;  guarantee 
93%  growing.  J.  MOENIG.  care  Schroeder,  502 
East  189th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  AGED  44  years,  with  reference, 
desires  position  as  helper,  carpenter,  utility 
man  on  poultry  farm  or  hatchery.  F.  I;.  ZAXG, 
Box  294,  Yeagertown,  Pa. 


SINGLE,  ALL-AROUNI)  farm  man,  American. 

29,  have  had  experience  in  making  certified 
and  grade  A  milk,  dry-hand  milker,  good  team¬ 
ster.  wishes  position  on  estate  or  farm:  $75 
month  and  keep;  best  of  references.  ADY’ER- 
T1SER  168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  YY’OMAN  desires  work,  likes  children, 
licensed  chauffeur.  BOX  123.  Annapolis,  Md.  j 

Pot  L’J  RY MAN,  SINGLE,  college  trained,  24, 
desires  position  as  working  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager.  experienced  in  all  branches;  references. 
ADY  ERTISER  166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  33  YEARS,  wants  work;  good  milker  and 
teamster;  no  drink  or  tobacco  habits:  experi¬ 
ence,  reference.  ADVERTISER  165,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE,  32,  good  dry-hand  milker. 

first-class  references,  desires  position.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OR<  II ARDIST  YY  ITU  exceptionally’  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  in  growing  and  selling  fruit  seeks 
change  in  position  as  working  manager;  refer¬ 
ences  from  State  department  of  horticulture. 
ADY'ERTISER  103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YY  AN1ED — Position  as  dairyman  on  private  es- 
tate  or  milker  or  test-cow  man;  American, 
single,  49,  life  experience;  steady  position  de¬ 
sired,  go  anywhere:  references;  state  wages  and 
particulars  in  reply.  ADVERTISER  101,  care 
Rural  Xew-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN.  SINGLE,  desires  position  in  barn 
or  dairy;  test-cow  and  certified  milk  experi- 
ance;  references.  ADVERTISER  171,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POI  LlIiY'MAN  <  iR  DAIRY  MAN,  life-time  ex¬ 
perience  with  Guernseys,  Jerseys,  buttermak- 
ing,  hatching,  brooding,  trap-nesting,  etc.;  sin¬ 
gle,  age  47.  references.  ADVERTISER  172, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  ARMER-i,  ARDENER.  American,  married, 
small  family,  age  42,  weight  160,  height  5-9: 
15  years’  experience:  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  162,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Yorker. 


YV ANTED — A  man  with  20  years  of  successful 
experience  as  manager  and  superintendent  of 
country  estates  and  dairy  farming,  seeks  new 
connection;  advertiser  is  40  years  of  age.  Eng¬ 
lish  birth,  married,  no  children,  possessing  edu- 
eation  and  highest  reference,  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  livestock,  dairying,  poultry,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  flowers,  greenhouse.  construction  and 
maintenance;  permanent  place  first  considera¬ 
tion.  ADY  ERTISER  164,  care  Rural  New- 
\  orker. 


MARRIED.  HERDSMAN,  years  experience  of 
making  herds  profitable;  communicate  with 
ADVERTISER  167,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

20-COYV  DAIRY  farm,  with  or  without  stock: 

small  down  payment.  BOX  261,  Middleburg, 
N.  Y. 


FOR.  SALE — Y’illage  dairy-poultry  farms,  10  and 
50  acres:  two  fine  houses,  everything  modern. 
ADY'ERTISER  9457.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 96-acre  poultry  farm,  sacrificed. 
MRS.  CALY1ESE  BLY’,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  of  348  acres, 
250  acres  of  which  are  tillable  with  tractor, 
located  1  mile  south  of  Lebanon.  N.  Y.,  and  6 
miles  west  of  Earlville,  in  Madison  County;  1 
mile  from  church,  railroad  station,  school  and 
milk  plant;  lias  been  worked  till  December  1 
this  year;  this  is  purely  a  dairy  farm  with  a 
large  barn,  tool  shed,  milk  house  and  residence: 
can  give  clear  title  and  immediate  possession  at 
attractive  price;  for  particulars  write  YY*.  J. 
PECKHAM,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


TO  LEASE  —  Unusual  opportunity  to  lease  a 
small  dairy  and  stock  farm  having  a  large  in¬ 
come;  two  miles  from  city  70.000  population; 
liigh-class  retail  route;  possession  in  May:  prov¬ 
en  ability  required.  Address  -YIOORLAND 
FARYI,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


SALE,  TOWN,  fruit-poultry  farm.  GEORGE 
BUTLER,  Camden,  Del. 


15-ACRE  POULTRY'  farm  for  sale.  17  miles 
Atlantic  City,  on  city  line  of  Egg  Harbor; 
near  Catholic  church;  with  1,000  laying  hens. 
ADY'ERTISER  129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Country  grocery  store  and  tilling 
station;  wonderful  opportunity.  F.  H. 
BARNES,  Winsted,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  farm;  send  full  particulars 
to  ADY’ERTISER  130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


374 -ACRE  POULTRY'  farm,  equipped,  bargain; 
write  BOX  65,  South  Y’ineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  100-acre  farm  in  Central  New 
York  State:  92  acres  tillable;  excellent  level 
grain  producing  land,  on  State  road;  dam  with 
hydraulic  ram  water  supply;  electric  service 
line:  sand  and  gravel  bank:  make  fine  fruit  and 
poultry  farm,  with  road-side  stand;  good  build¬ 
ings;  life-time  owner  selling  because  of  age; 
reasonable  terms;  address  at  once.  B.  A.  LAKE, 
Box  115,  YY'ashington,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
about  100  acres  tillable  land,  with  water  and 
good  buildings:  YVestehester  or  Putnam  County 
preferred.  ADY’ERTISER  131,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  sale.  200  acres  Alfalfa  land, 
good  buildings,  29  head  cattle,  4  horses,  all 
necessary  farm  tools;  in  very  good  neighborhood: 
1  mile  off  country  road;  $10,000:  for  terms 
write  F.  VAN  ALSTINE  &  SON,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
C’azenovia,  N.  Y. 


YVANTEB — A  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm 
to  run  on  shares,  near  good  markets:  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability.  ADY’ERTISER 
133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  house,  barn,  1% 
acres  productive  land  in  small  village  con¬ 
taining  one  store,  church,  school;  electricity 
available;  price  $600,  y2  down,  or  $500  cash 
buys  it.  CHARLES  PLOGER,  Catt.  Co.,  West 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15  acres,  5  greenhouses.  3  dwell¬ 
ings,  good  barn,  chicken  houses,  fruit;  on  two 
pikes,  30  miles  from  Philadelphia:  all  modern 
conveniences.  J.  FRANKLIN  PYLES,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 


125-AORE  Y’ ALLEY  farm  on  State  road,  plowed 
in  YV  in  ter ;  20-acre  level  stoneless  meadow  in 
good  shape;  plenty  of  wood  and  timber:  fenced 
for  sheep;  7-room  house,  newly  painted,  bath, 
phone;  two  barns,  new  house  for  350  hens; 
spring  water  in  all  buildings,  trout  stream  on 
farm;  mile  to  village,  five  level  miles  to  rail¬ 
road;  mail,  cream  at  door:  a  beautiful  place  in 
good  condition;  price  $3,500.  CLARK  HUTCH¬ 
INSON,  Owner,  Hancock,  Y’t. 


YVANTED  TO  RENT  on  April  1  dairy’  farm  for 
40  to  60  cows;  barn  must  be  in  good  condition 
for  grade  A  milk:  Dutch  family  with  good  milk¬ 
ers.  ADY’ERTISER  153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED  TO  RENT  equipped  dairy  farm.  AD¬ 
Y'ERTISER  145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


60-ACRE  POULTRY’,  fruit  and  truck  farm, 
State  road,  nine-room  brick  house,  barn.  1,500- 
hen  capacity,  750  trees,  electricity’,  brook,  city 
markets;  $7,500,  terms.  A.  DURNS,  Riegels- 
ville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


IF  YOU  PLAN  to  purchase  a  farm  this  Spring, 
it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  our  good  values; 
we  operate  in  the  eight  northeastern  states; 
farms  for  every  need:  send  us  your  requirements. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Ylass. 


EQUIPPED  POULTRY  farm  with  1,200  laying 
liens;  near  highway  and  schools;  5-room  house, 
2  acres  land;  electric  lights,  running  water, 
all  modern  buildings:  good  markets.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVONDERFUL  CHICKEN  farm,  between  20  and 
25  acres,  fully  equipped,  on  hard  road.  BOX 
4,  Sergeantsville,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Lakeside  village  home,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  Finger  Lakes  district;  best  fish¬ 
ing:  on  railroad,  bus  line:  will  sacrifice  if  sold 
soon:  for  particulars,  write  YV.  II.  MILLER, 
Union  Springs,  X.  Y. 


IF  YOU  ARE  a  successful  farmer  and  desire  to 
live  in  a  climate  where  the  Winters  are  mild, 
on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
acres  of  fine  land,  with  the  homestead  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  ad¬ 
dress  the  owner  for  price  and  other  information. 
RALPH  I’.  THOMPSON,  Pocomoke,  Md. 


SUBURBAN  STORE,  gas  station,  public  garage, 
living  apartments  and  acre  of  land  for  sale. 
BOX  87.  YY’averly,  N.  Y’. 


HUDSON  Y  ALLEY  fruit  farm.  100  miles  New 
Y’ork  City,  23  acres,  excellent  buildings,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity.  R.  METSCHEIt,  871 
Brook  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres  vacant  land  on  State  high¬ 
way:  will  make  ideal  poultry  farm:  28  miles 
from  YVildwood.  N.  J.:  price  twelve  hundred 
dollars  cash.  P.  A.  ERRICKSON,  Delmont, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  rent,  work  on  shares;  first-class  48- 
acre  truck  farm:  20  acres  irrigation;  modern 
10-room  house,  4-rooin  tenant  house,  barn,  ga¬ 
rage.  sheds,  pump  house:  State  road;  progres¬ 
sive  community;  responsible  party  only;  owner. 
MAX  RUBINOFF,  Vineland,  X.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  sugar,  candy,  syrup; 

write  for  prices.  CHESTER  CARVER  ESTATE. 
YVeston.  Vt. 


YY'ANTED — Old  hooks  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jamison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.50.  J.  G.  BIJRTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’ — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

YY’ILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction. 
N.  J. 


JUMBO  PEANUTS — New  crop,  field  stock.  100 
lbs.,  $6:  hand  picked.  100,  $8;  shelled,  15c  per 
lb.,  f.o.b.  1  ranklin.  R.  J .•  COUNCIL!,,  Frank 
lin.  Vn. 


COMB  HONEY.  Fall  flower.  $3.25  case;  clover, 
$4.50  case,  here,  packed  for  express  shipment, 
21  lbs.  net;  Fall  flower  extracted.  1-2-lb.  can, 
$1.75,  delivered  third  zone.  I.  STRINGHAM, 
Glen  Cove,  N.  Y'. 


BLACK  YY’ALNUT  and  shellbark  kernels,  95c 
per  lb.,  delivered.  GLEN  DALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  l’n. 


GOLDENROD  HONEY,  preferred  by  some,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.20,  postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES, 
R.  1,  Northampton,  Ylass. 


HONEY,  X E YY’  crop  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.. 

$1.85,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $6.60,  here; 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 
N.  \ , 


PURE  HONEY,  liquid  or  granulated,  5-lb  pails, 
postpaid,  clover,  one  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90; 
4  pails,  $3.50;  amber  or  buckwheat,  15  cts.  per 
pail  less:  low  price  for  60-lb.  can.  YVrite, 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $6; 

buckwheat-basswood  mixed.  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail 
within  third  zone.  $1.75:  buckwheat,  $1.60;  30 
lbs.,  $4.25:  buckwheat,  $3.75.  RAY  C.  YV1LCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’,  FANCY  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $5.20;  25-lb. 
pail,  $3.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HOMEYIADE  CANDIES,  $1  a  lb.  RUBY  SNOYV. 
North  Ylontpelier,  Y’t. 


YIAPLE  CREAY1 — A  delicious  produet  of  the 
maple  tree;  write  for  free  sample.  L.  L. 
STORY,  Box  502,  East  Fairfield,  Y’t. 


MODERN  HOME  for  children;  healthiest  sec¬ 
tion  South  Jersey,  near  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  references;  $25  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TYY  ELVE-Y  EAR-OLD  colored  boy  needs  good 
home  with  Protestant  family;  location  must 
be  within  35  miles  of  Manhattan;  hoard  guar¬ 
anteed.  ADY'ERTISER  137,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOME,  EY’ERl’  convenience  and  care  for  elderly 
person:  country.  ADY'ERTISER  135,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  YY’REATHS  made  of  Vermont’s 
nicest  green  princess  pine  evergreen;  especial¬ 
ly  fine  for  cemetery  decoration  and  keeping 
green  a  long  time:  15-inch  size  two  for  one 
dollar  postpaid.  L.  H.  GALE,  South  London¬ 
derry,  Vt. 


I  OR  SALE  —  Strictly  number  one  pure  maple 
syrup  sent  parcel  post  paid,  $2.75  per  gallon. 
J.  F.  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  POUNDS  superb  clover  honey,  $1.25  post- 
paid.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland, 
Mass. 


NATURE’S  BEST  sweet  honey7.  60  lbs.  extra 
clover.  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover, 
$4.S0;  30  lbs.  clover.  $3:  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pails  clover  comb,  $1.75  postpaid:  money-back 
guarantee.  F.  YV.  LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  1 LORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  witli 
order,  express  charges  collect:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida 


GOOD  TRACTOR  for  plowing  with  equipment 
wanted:  preferably  a  Fordson;  cheap.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVANTED — Four-row  tractor  sprayer,  side  de- 
livery  rake,  head  block  for  No.  1  American 
mill.  SAMUEL  T.  LAPE,  Lutheranville,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR,  5  horsepower,  portable,  on 
wheels:  excellent  condition;  bargain  price; 
easy  terms.  NAKOMA  FARMS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


OLIv  DELICIOUS  California  black-eye  peas,  10 
pounds.  73c:  one  peck.  $1.05;  one  bn.,  $4, 
f.o.b.  EDYY’IN  BRICKERT,  Delmar,  Del 


HONEY  SALE — 10  lbs.  clover.  $1.50;  60  lbs., 
$6;  10  His.  buckwheat,  $1.40:  60  lbs.,  $5.40. 
prepaid  three  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Y’alois 
N.  Y’. 


ONIONS  (SPANISH),  carrots,  cabbage  (do¬ 
mestic),  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  sacked.  PAT- 
TINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  HULLESS  popcorn,  ten  pounds  for 
dollar,  delivered.  SKINNER  POULTRY  FARM 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Royal  battery  brooders, 
capacity,  like  new,  priced  to  sell. 
VREELAXD,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Red  cedar  poles,  3  to  8-inch 
come  and  see  me  if  interested.  YV.  P. 
LEY’,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


1,200 
J.  P. 


butts : 
DUD- 


CLOY  ER  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1:  10  lbs.,  $1.80: 

(me  amber,  85c,  $1.60,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can 
amber.  .84.  not  prepaid.  CHAS.  B.  ALLEN. 
Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEYV’S  HONEY” — Extra  white  clover,  60 
lbs..  $5.50;  120.  $10;  darker  grades,  $4.20  per 
60.  LAVERN  DEPEYV,  Itt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y 


CLOY  ER  HONEY’.  10  lbs.,  $1.85:  buckwheat, 
$1-65.  postpaid  third  zone;  1931  list  free;  sam¬ 
ple  six  cents.  ROSCOE  F.  YVIXSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Yr. 


HONEY — Amber,  clover  and  buckwheat,  60  lb»., 

$4.80:  120  Ills.,  $9;  mixed  clover  comb,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4,  not  prepaid;  30  lbs.  clover,  $1.75; 
buckwheat,  $1.60;  5  lbs.  chunk  comb.  $1.30,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  EDYY'ARD  IiEDDOUT,  New 
YY’oodstoek,  N.  Y’. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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HENDERSON’S 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


1931  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 
—only  10c 

MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail 
you  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson’s  new 
seed  catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent 
rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle  you,  without  charge,  to 
the  Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our  tested 
seeds  with  your  first  order  amounting  to  $2  or  over. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and 
are  among  our  most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish; — Invincible 
Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

For  84  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED  SEEDS  have 
been  the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving 
methods  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  advantage 
to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  1931 
advertising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  25c 
Rebate  Slip. 


Name 


Address 


City 


This  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  book 
with  16  full-color  plates,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  illustrations  direct  from 
actual  photographs  of  the  results 
from  Henderson’s  seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collections 
of  vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as 
to  give  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 


vegetables  throughout  the  Summer, 
and  collections  of  flower  seeds 
especially  arranged  for  harmony  of 
color  and  continuity  of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
lover  of  the  garden  beautiful  or 
bountiful — Clip  the  coupon  now ! 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 

With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent  our 
Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which,  returned 
to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25  cents  cash 
payment  on  any  order  of  two  dollars 
or  over. 

In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets  of 
Vegetable  and  three  packets  of  Flower 
seeds  as  described  above. 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


Early  Scarlet 
Turnip  Radish 


35  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Big  Boston 
Ponderosa  Tomato  Lettuce 
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Practical  Beef-Making,  in  Maryland 


EEF  cows,  calves  and  steers  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  very  lively  interest  among 
Maryland  livestock  farmers  today. 
Practically  every  style  of  beef-mak¬ 
ing  is  being  followed  somewhere 
within  this  State.  Some  farmers 
are  feeding  calves  of  their  own  rais¬ 
ing.  Others  are  buying  their  feeder 
calves.  However,  yearlings,  twos  or  threes,  that  go 
into  our  barns  in  the  Fall  to  be  finished  for  a  Spring 
market  make  up  the  big  bulk  of  the  steers  fed  in 
Maryland. 

Most  farmers  in  this  section  who  are  raising  and 
finishing  their  own  calves  try  to  have  them  dropped 
early  in  the  Spring.  In  the  Fall  the  calves  are 
weaned  and  started  on  a  small  amount  of  grain  with 
hay,  silage  and  cottonseed  meal  or  linseed  oilmeal  to 
round  out  the  ration.  The  cows  are  wintered  in  the 
open  as  much  as  possible.  Theirs  is  the  job  of  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  meadows,  stubble  fields,  corn  stover,  extra 
straw  and  other  rough  feed.  In  addition  to  this  bill 
oi  fare,  or  after  this  cheap  roughage  has  been  con¬ 
sumed,  they  get  silage  and  hay,  with  now  and  then 
a  little  grain  or  cottonseed  meal,  if  the  weather  is 
very  severe,  or  their  condition  seems  to  demand  it. 

The  writer  knows  of  one  bunch  of  cows  that  were 
wintered  on  a  large  Blue-grass  meadow  that  had  not 
been  grazed  during  the  previous  Summer.  They  had 
access  to  a  straw  pile  and  a  shed.  That  was  all. 
The  cows  went  into  the 
Winter  in  strong  condi¬ 
tion  and,  with  their 
calves,  came  out  the 
same  way  in  the  Spring. 

Fortunately,  our  Win¬ 
ters  permit  and  even 
encourage  such  meth¬ 
ods.  Another  cattleman 
in  Washington  County, 

Md..  has  often  re¬ 
marked  that  his  veteri¬ 
nary  bills  were  always 
high  when  his  cow  herd 
was  kept  in  close  quar¬ 
ters.  Now  he  runs  them 
out  all  Winter  and  has 
practically  no  trouble  of 
that  kind.  He  hauls  sil¬ 
age,  stover  and  hay  in¬ 
to  the  fields  and  feeds 
there.  His  cows  get  the 
exercise  so  necessary,  if 
the  calves  are  to  come 
strong,  and  the  manure 
is  in  the  field.  He  says 
he  can  raise  cheaper 
and  better  calves  than 
he  can  buy.  The  prac¬ 
tical  manner  in  which 
he  winters  his  cow  herd, 
and  the  uniformly  high 
character  of  his  breed¬ 
ing  cattle  are  two  very 
good  reasons  why  he 
can  do  this.  Beef  cows 
need  plenty  of  feed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  but  this 
certainly  does  not  mean 
expensive  feeds.  Home¬ 
grown  roughages  serve 
quite  well. 

Another  cow  herd  I 
know  receives  corn 
stover  hauled  into  a 
grown-up  pasture  field 
until  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary,  depending  on  the 
weather.  After  that, 
when  the  calves  start 
coming,  the  cows  get  all 
the  Timothy  and  clover 
hay  they  want  until 
grass  comes.  Over  a 
period  of  four  years 
this  herd  of  35  cows  has 
never  had  more  than 
one  dry  cow  in  any  one 
year.  "  These  examples 
are  cited  to  show  that 
cow  herds  can  be  cheap¬ 
ly  and  easily  main¬ 
tained  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  season.  Like  west¬ 
ern  ranchers  divide 
their  range  and  save 
part  for  Winter  graz¬ 
ing,  it  might  be  advisa¬ 
ble  for  more  southeast¬ 
ern  farmers  to  save  an 
extra  pasture  field  and 
use  it  to  help  carry 
their  dry  cows  during  a 
large  part  of  the  Win¬ 
ter. 

Silage  is  a  good  home¬ 
grown  product  for  feed¬ 
ing  cow  herds  during 
the  Winte  r,  or  any 
other  season  for  that 
matter.  It  is  a  con¬ 
tented  feeling  to  have 
a  little  silage  left  over 
if  the  pastures  should 
dry  up  in  mid-Summer 
and  cannot  supply  the 
feed  required.  Silage 
could  often  be  used  to 
save  desperate  chases 
when  the  burned  pas- 


By  K.  A.  Clark,  College  Park,  Md. 

tures  force  hungry  cows  to  break  through  fences  into 
green  fields  of  growing  corn  and  hay.  To  get  back 
to  the  wintering  of  breeding  herds,  certainly  silage 
and  Winter  pasture  can  be  combined  to  carry  cows 
through  the  Winter  just  about  as  well  as  it  can 
economically  be  done. 

Eventually  more  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
care  and  treatment  of  pastures.  Those  who  are 
now  fertilizing  and  alternating  pastures  feel  they 
are  getting  greatly  increased  pasturage.  There  is 
nothing  more  pathetic  or  hopeless  to  an  experienced 
cattleman  than  an  over-stocked,  shortly-cropped, 
desolate-looking  pasture.  Even  though  such  a  pas¬ 
ture  may  be  green,  it  has  no  feed  in  it.  A  beast  will 
waste  so  much  time  searching  for  a  mouthful  of 
grass  that  he  has  no  time  to  lie  and  ruminate  and 
take  on  flesh.  Graziers  have  long  since  learned  to 
let  Blue  grasses  and  clover  almost  "head  out”  in 
the  Spring  before  turning  a  hoof  on  them.  Anyone 
who  travels  through  Piedmont  pastures  where  for¬ 
merly  export  steers  grazed,  and  where  now  cattle 
graze,  though  not  for  export,  cannot  help  but  notice 
here  and  there  a  cattleman  who  does  not  over-graze. 
The  turf  looks  vigorous.  The  cattle  are  thrifty  and 
carry  flesh.  What  a  contrast  to  those  so-called  pas- 


dusty  in  dry  weather,  muddy  in  wet  weather  and 
inhabited  by  hungry  cattle  in  all  seasons. 

Sweet  clover  has  proven  itself  very  useful  for  pas¬ 
tures  on  farms  where  only  small  acreages  can  be 
devoted  to  grazing.  Even  in  the  case  of  extensive 
farms  it  would  seem  that  a  few  acres  of  Sweet 
clover  could  well  be  used  during  the  early  weeks  of 
Spring  or  possibly  to  carry  cows  until  the  first  of 
July,  thus  permitting  more  of  the  Blue  grass  to  be 
saved  for  Fall  and  Winter  grazing. 

During  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
study  have  been  given  out  by  cattle  feeders  to  the 
question  of  whether  they  should  maintain  cow  herds 
or  buy  their  feeder  calves.  This  is  a  matter  each 
individual  farmer  must  answer  himself.  Each  plan 
has  its  advocates  and  its  advantages.  Those  who 
are  raising  their  own  calves  show  no  tendency  to 
dispose  of  their  cow  herds.  This  indicates  they  are 
proving  satisfactory.  The  chief  difficulty  in  buying- 
calves  is  in  getting  the  quality  desired  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  A  number  of  cattlemen  here  have  de¬ 
cided  the  only  way  to  avoid  this  trouble  is  to  raise 
their  own  calves  and  they  are  doing  it  with  good 
results. 

Calves,  whether  they  be  raised  or  purchased,  are 
started  on  a  light  grain  ration  some  time  late  in  the 
Fall.  Some  feeders  get  them  on  full  feed  as  soon  as 
possible,  others  do  not  aim  to  have  them  on  full 
feed  until  toward  Spring.  This  depends  almost,  en¬ 
tirely  upon  when  they 
are  to  be  marketed,  up¬ 
on  the  feed  supply,  and 
upon  how  one  is  fixed 
to  feed  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  usual  ration 
consists  of  eorn-and-cob- 
meal,  cottonseed  meal 
or  linseed  oilmeal, 
mixed  hay  and  silage. 
The  gains  made  gen¬ 
erally  run  from  two  to 
three  pounds  per  day 
while  the  calves  are  on 
full  feed.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  corn  is  none 
too  plentiful  on  our 
farms,  calves  are  usual¬ 
ly  marketed  in  May, 
June  or  July,  thus  go¬ 
ing  to  market  a  little 
earlier  in  the  season,  at 
lighter  weights,  and 
probably  with  some¬ 
what  less  finish  than 
they  would  carry  if  more 
corn  was  available.  The 
tendency  is  to  finish 
more  yearlings  on  a 
given  amount  of  feed 
rather  than  to  carx-y 
fewer  numbers  to  high¬ 
er  weights  and  higher 
degrees  of  finish. 

Several  interesting- 
variations  fro  m  this 
plan  of  baby  beef  pro¬ 
duction  have  been  ob¬ 
served  in  Maryland.  One 
farmer  who  runs  a  herd 
of  about  30  cows  has 
his  calves  come  in  the 
Fall.  They  are  fed  a 
little  grain  through  the 
Winter  while  they  are 
on  the  cows.  In  the 
Spring  they  go  to  pas¬ 
ture  with  their  mothers. 
D  u  r  i  n  g  the  Summer 
they  are  weaned,  but 
not  put  on  full  feed  un¬ 
til  early  in  the  Winter. 
They  go  to  market  in 
May  or  June,  weighing 
1.000  to  1,200  pounds  at 
20  months  of  age.  This 
plan  makes  extensive 
use  of  pasture  which  is 
not  possible  where  the 
calves  are  put  on  feed 
as  soon  as  they  are 
weaned.  Another  plan 
has  proven  profitable  to 
one  Maryland  farmer. 
The  calves  are  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  late  Fall 
and  wintered  cheaply 
on  silage  and  a  little 
cottonseed  meal.  They 
are  grazed  the  follow- 
Summer  on  good 
grass.  As  soon  as 
the  silo  is  filled,  they 
are  put  in  the  barn  and 
fed  for  90  days  or  more 
on  corn  silage  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  During 
this  period  cottonseed 
meal  is  fed  rather 
h  e  a  v  i  1  y,  sometimes 
amounting  to  as  much 
as  five  or  six  pounds 
per  steer  per  day.  On 
this  farm  50  to  75 
calves  are  handled  each 
year,  and  it  is  a  rare 
sight  to  see  them  graz¬ 
ing  knee  deep  out 
across  120  acres  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Blue-grass  pas¬ 


tures  that  are  really  nothing  but  barren  wastes- 


An  Eastern  Cow  Herd  Receiving  a  Visit  in  Its  Midsummer  Haunts.  Fig.  44 


A  Grazing  Scene  in  Maryland.  Good  Steers.  Abundant  Pasture.  Fig.  45 


ing 

Blue 


A  Group  of  AH  Boys  and  Girls  With  Tlieir  Club  Steers  at  the  Frederick,  Md.,  Fair.  Fig.  46 
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tare.  The  cattle  shown  in  Fig.  45  have  been  han¬ 
dled  in  the  manner  outlined. 

Recently  one  or  two  farmers  who  have  cow  herds 
have  decided  to  creep-feed  their  calves  while  they 
are  nursing  their  mothers  during  the  Summer,  sell¬ 
ing  the  fat  calves  off  the  cows  in  the  Fall.  This 
practice  has  been  tried  in  some  of  the  Western 
States  with  good  results.  It  reduces  the  number  of 
cattle  to  l>e  carried  through  the  Winter.  More  cows 
can  l>e  kept  where  the  calves  are  sold  when  seven 
to  10  months  of  age.  That  this  method  of  finishing 
and  selling  calves  will  find  favor  with  many  beef 
producers  in  the  East  is  a  safe  prediction. 

Our  feeders  are  applying  higher  mathematics  to 
beef  production.  One  man  in  Howard  Co.,  Md.,  feeds 
a  car  of  calves  every  year.  He  has  been  keeping 
accurate  records  on  his  operations.  Last  year  the 
weight  he  put  on  his  calves  up  to  800  pounds  cost 
$11.40  per  hundred,  and  from  800  pounds  up  to 
1.100  pounds  it  cost  $18.80  per  hundred.  Experi¬ 
ment  stations  decided  long  ago  that  it  cost  a  great 
deal  more  to  carry  fattening  cattle  to  heavy  weights 
than  to  finish  them  at  lighter  weights,  but  when  the 
farmers  themselves  arrive  at  this  conclusion  by 
keeping  records  on  their  own  operations,  it  means 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  change  their  practices,  if 
by  changing  more  net  money  is  made. 

The  Winter  feeding  of  steers  from  yearlings  to 
threes  is  by  far  the  most  common  cattle  feeding 
practice  in  Maryland.  As  a  rule  these  steers  are 
purchased  during  the  Fall  months  and  started  on 
full  feed  in  November  or  December.  Silage  and 
mixed  hay  are  the  roughages  generally  used.  Corn 
stover  is  thrown  about  the  barnyard.  Steers  will 
eat  some  of  the  blades,  but  they  use  the  greater  part 
of  it  for  bedding  and  make  good  manure  out  of  it. 
A  straw  pile  seems  to  add  a  lot  of  comfort  and  con¬ 
tentment  and  atmosphere  to  a  feeding  yard.  While 
it  does  not  sound  like  much  of  an  item,  all  good  cat¬ 
tle  feeders  consider  it  necessary  to  keep  cattle  well 
bedded,  comfortable  and  dry  under  foot  if  they  are 
to  do  well. 

Corn-and-cob-meal  is  the  principal  grain  ration.  It 
is  fed  in  small  amounts  at  first  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  up  to  15  to  20  pounds  per  steer  per  day,  de¬ 
pending  on  several  factors.  Much  cottonseed  meal 
is  fed.  In  fact  many  feeders  here  are  feeding  it 
heavily  and  reducing  the  amount  of  corn  fed.  Quite 
frequently  during  recent  years,  cottonseed  meal  has 
cost  no  more  per  pound  than  corn.  This  is  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  use  more  of  it.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  reasonably  good  finish  can  be  put  on  steers 
with  silage  and  cottonseed  meal  alone.  Naturally, 
the  better  the  quality  of  silage,  the  easier  this  is 
to  do.  It  takes  more  time  to  finish  steers  this  way, 
but  it  can  and  is  being  done.  Certain  conditions 
through  this  section  seem  to  suggest  even  greater 
use  should  be  made  of  this  combination.  About  two 
steers  per  acre  can  be  finished  where  silage  is  made 
from  corn  yielding  around  50  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre.  At  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  gains  and  profits  were  made  on  yearling  steers 
receiving  silage,  cottonseed  meal,  and  a  very  small 
amount  of  hay.  To  quote  Professor  Gerlaugh  “we 
received  752  pounds  of  gain  on  steers  from  an  acre 
of  corn  through  the  silo  and  372  pounds  of  gain  from 
an  acre  of  similar  corn  placed  in  the  crib.”  This 
method  of  fattening  steers  is  bound  to  hold  many 
possibilities  for  the  farmer  who  has  a  small  farm  or 
who  does  not  care  to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  farm 
to  the  making  of  beef. 

The  southeastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  *is  the 
greatest  feeding  area  east  of  the  Allegany  Moun¬ 
tains.  Between  25,000  and  35,000  steers  are  fed  an¬ 
nually  in  Maryland.  Virginia  is  likewise  the  scene 
of  extensive  feeding  operations.  And  then  there  is 
West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina, 
and  all  of  old  New  England.  These  States  represent 
a  great  variety  of  conditions  as  to  climate,  altitude, 
soil,  grass,  etc. 

In  former  years  when  one  spoke  of  beef  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  seaboard  and  Appalachian  region,  it  was 
quite  likely  he  was  referring  to  the  export  cattle 
business.  The  past  several  years  have  witnessed 
the  passing  of  this  trade.  Today  when  the  beef  cat¬ 
tle  industry  of  this  region  comes  up  for  discussion 
it  is  quite  a  different  subject  than  it  was  30  years 
ago.  Grazing  practices  of  former  years  are  being 
improved,  augmented  and  transformed  with  various 
“crosses.”  The  demands  of  beef  slaughterers  are  be¬ 
ing  studied,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  supply 
them  with  the  quality  and  character  of  beef  they 
desire.  Production  costs  are  respected,  for  this 
region  is  not  favored  with  cheap  surplus  corn.  Yet 
real  quality  and  finish  are  imperative,  for  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  our  bullocks  depends  on  the  way  they  hang 
up  against  those  western  beeves  traveling  two  or 
three  thousand  miles  to  hold  a  large  share  of  the 
eastern  beef  trade.  Some  think  or  suspect  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  beef  cattle  is  gone  from  these  parts.  Far 
from  it.  This  interesting  business  is  changing,  im¬ 
proving,  and  taking  on  new  life.  All  its  romance  of 
former  years  is  merely  finding  a  different  expression 
to  inspire  its  present-day  followers. 


Costly  Culls 

AT  PRESENT  the  apple  growers  of  the  East  are 
experiencing  a  crop  and  market  condition  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  prevailing  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  States  located  east  of  the  Virginias  have  ma¬ 
tured  and  harvested  a  larger  crop  of  apples  than  in 
many  years.  This  section  of  the  country  contains 
the  largest  portion  of  our  consuming  population.  It 
is  possible  for  more  producers  to  reach  directly  the 
ultimate  consumer  in  this  district  than  in  any  other 
where  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  grown,  without 
statistical  evidence  of  movement  over  public  carriers 
or  into  organized  markets.  Stagnation  in  business 
and  lack  of  wages  by  many  potential  consumers  pre¬ 
vent  much  of  the  free  buying,  especially  at  prices 
paid  in  the  average  of  latter  years.  As  is  the  case 
in  most  other  food  products,  prices  of  apples  have 
dropped  to  such  low  levels  that  it  takes  little  money 


to  buy  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  a  family  can 
possibly  consume. 

The  most  interesting  problem  to  the  apple  grower 
is,  how  many  apples  are  being  consumed  at  present 
prices  under  prevailing  conditions? 

With  large,  fine  quality  fruit  freely  offered  at  low 
prices  it  is  natural  that  small  and  low-grade  apples 
can  be  sold,  only,  at  prices  lower  than  the  labor, 
package,  transportation,  storage  and  selling  costs.  It 
is  obviously  true  that  all  such  apples  would  have 
been  worth  more  to  the  grower,  unharvested,  had  he 
been  able  to  prevent  their  being  gathered  with  his 
marketable  fruit.  It  would  seem  to  the  casual  stu¬ 
dent  that  the  natural  remedy  would  simply  be  not 
to  have  small  and  cull  fruit  picked.  That  only  fruit 
which  will  pay  for  picking  and  handling  is  worth 
picking. 

In  spite  of  their  seemingly  simple  economic  method 
of  avoiding  wasteful  expense  and  limiting  the  crop 
to  good,  usable  fruit,  this  remedy  is  too  often  over¬ 
looked,  and  their  almost  ludicrous  situation  exists. 
The  number  of  home  or  local  cold  storages  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly  the  last  few  years.  Small  crops  the 
past  two  years  left  the  growers  with  inadequate 
supplies  of  packages  to  contain  this  year's  large  ap¬ 
ple  crop.  Success  in  selling  apples  in  field  crates 
and  the  ease  and  quickness  possible  in  getting  fruit 
into  storage  in  them,  influenced  a  large  part  of  the 
growers  to  purchase  crates,  rush  their  apples  off 
the  trees  and  store  them  unsorted.  Soon  a  wild 
scramble  for  crates  and  more  crates  developed.  Stor¬ 
age  space  was  rapidly  filled  and  became  unavailable 
for  much  of  the  fruit.  The  markets  were  flooded 
with  the  unstorable  surplus  or  it  was  kept  in  the 
orchards  or  farm  buildings  awaiting  packages,  a 
market  or  cold  storage  space. 

It  seems  as  though  animals  act  more  often  from 
instinct  and  habit  than  from  reason.  The  human 
is  no  exception.  Consequently,  a  great  many  grow¬ 
ers,  many  of  them  the  proud  possessors  of  diplomas 
from  our  leading  institutions  of  learning,  proceeded 
to  strip  all  the  apples  from  their  trees,  slide  them 
into  crates  and  fill  their  storage  spaces  so  full  that 
some  of  their  finest  late  fruit  lacked  proper  keeping- 
conditions.  In  with  their  fruit  so  well  packaged 
and  carefully  housed  was  and  is  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  culls  that  will  be  a  complete  loss  if 
thrown  away  when  the  good  grades  are  prepared 
for  market.  Consequently,  in  the  endeavor  to  get 
repaid  for  the  money  already  spent  on  them,  these 
culls  will  be  sent  to  market,  either  separated  from 
or  mixed  with  the  desirable  apples.  In  one  case 
they  will  leave  dissatisfaction  in  their  wake.  In  the 
other  a  retailer  will  try  to  pass  on  to  his  customers 
fruit  which  he  did  not  wish  to  buy  and  for  which 
he  has  no  ready  market.  If  he  comes  back  for  a 
second  supply  of  the  mixture  he  has  learned  that 
he  must  pay  enough  less  for  it  so  he  can  throw  away 
the  culls  and  make  a  profit  on  the  salable  portion. 
In  a  year  when  buyers  have  much  fruit  to  choose 
from  they  avoid  those  packs  which  are  unattrac¬ 
tive  and  troublesome.  The  owner  of  this  ill-assorted 
mess  sees  prospective  purchasers  glance  at  his  stock 
and  refuse  to  make  an  offer,  or  else  name  a  price 
which  seems  to  be  impossibly  low.  and  then  buy 
from  a  neighbor  at  the  current  prices  apples  which 
seemed  to  be  of  less  value  while  on  the  trees,  but 
which  have  been  separated  from  the  undesirable 
part  of  the  crop. 

There  seems  to  prevail  a  feeling  that  it  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  pick  selectively  for  size,  perfection  and 
color ;  that  some  good  fruit  will  be  left  and  lost ; 
that  pickers  cannot  be  coaxed  or  compelled  to  grade 
as  they  pick.  Some  growers  fear  the  sarcastic  re¬ 
marks  of  old  pickers  who  think  they  know  all  about 
picking,  and  detest  new-fangled  notions.  Others 
lack  the  backbone  and  persistence  needed  to  in¬ 
augurate  a  change  of  method.  Others  are  too  in¬ 
nately  thrifty  or  stingy  to  be  able  to  conceive  of 
gain  from  the  loss  of  anything  that  looks  or  smells 
like  an  apple.  To  many  more,  it  has  never  occurred 
that  there  may  be  a  different  and  better  method  of 
harvesting  the  apple  crop  than  that  in  general  use. 
Whatever  the  cause,  entirely  too  many  red-ink  ap¬ 
ples  are  being  carefully  preserved  at  great  extent, 
resulting  in  the  turning  of  potential  consumers 
away  from  apples  to  other  fruits. 

A  study  of  the  methods  used  in  harvesting  some 
of  the  other  fruits  soon  shows  how  necessary  and 
feasible  it  is  to  pick  selectively.  Peaches  must  be 
gone  over  several  times  to  select  the  mature  and 
large  specimens  as  they  develop.  Oranges,  lemons 
and  grapefruit  frequently  have  the  large  or  better- 
colored  fruits  picked,  leaving  those  which  need  to 
develop  the  desired  characteristics.  Tomatoes  and 
melons  cannot  all  be  picked  at  one  time.  Why  can¬ 
not.  and  should  not,  the  same  practice  be  feasible 
and  good  economy  in  the  case  of  apples?  That  it 
can  be  done  and  is  profitable  is  proven  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  successful  growers  who  make 
several  pickings  of  their  apples,  selecting  those 
which  have  attained  full  size  or  color  or  maturity 
and  leaving  those  which  are  not  yet  ready  or  are 
not  worth  picking. 

Experienced  growers  find  that,  by  picking  part 
of  the  fruit,  they  can  go  over  the  orchard  in  much 
less  time  than  when  picking  the  trees  clean.  Thus 
they  can  get  the  first  apples  to  ripen  in  more  nearly 
the  proper  condition  than  when  picking  the  whole 
crop  at  once.  They  can  start  sooner  and  finish 
later,  using  fewer  men  for  a  longer  time,  requiring 
fewer  ladders  and  less  equipment.  Packing  can 
often  be  done  in  the  orchard,  resulting  in  far  less 
bruising  and  expense  than  when  the  fruit  is  run 
through  the  packing  house.  The  delay  which  usual¬ 
ly  occurs  in  getting  fruit  through  the  packing  house 
into  storage  or  market  with  loss  of  condition  is 
often  avoided.  Bruising  and  expense  of  packing 
from  storage  is  eliminated  and  the  most  desirable 
or  “original”  pack  secured. 

This  season  a  most  gratifying  growth  of  the  small 
apples  left  on  the  trees  resulted.  In  many  cases  the 
apples  of  the  second  picking  were  larger  than  those 
first  picked.  These  smaller  apples,  stored  on  the 
trees,  grew  while  packages  were  being  obtained  or 


returned,  and  the  cost  of  storage  on  tree  was  nothing. 

Thinning  of  surplus  or  defective  and  poorly  de¬ 
veloped  apples  in  early  Summer  can  greatly  simplify 
or  even  make  unnecessary  selective  picking.  This 
is  especially  true  in  times  of  deficient  moisture, 
such  as  the  past  season.  Take  the  case  of  an  or¬ 
chard  which  is  set  too  full  of  apples  to  permit  the 
development  of  full  size.  Perhaps  10  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  has  curculio  scars.  Suppose  that  the 
salutary  effects  of  thinning  are  denied  the  thirsty 
trees.  At  picking  time  the  outside  apples  approach 
maturity  and  threaten  to  drop  if  strong  winds 
should  blow.  Tlie  shaded  and  more  crowded  apples 
are  green  or  small.  Fearing  the  loss  of  the  more 
mature,  larger  apples  the  owner  dares  not  wait  for 
growth  and  color  and  strips  off  his  entire  crop,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  have  his  men  pick  clean,  and  rushes  them 
into  storage.  When  ready  to  market  them  he  finds 
such  a  variation  in  color  and  size  in  the  apples  in 
many  crates  that  he  cannot  sell  them  as  they  are, 
but  must  grade  them.  When  he  has  finished  he  is 
surprised  to  find  that  his  sale  and  cost  account  is 
somewhat  as  follows : 


LOT  1 


Picking  10  bus.  at  10c  bu . . 

Packing  at  10c  bu . . 

Storage  at  25c  bu . 

Packages  at  15c  bu . . 

Cartage  at  20c  bu . 

. $1.00 

Insurance  at  2U>c  bu . 

Selling  at  10  per  cent  . 

Total  cost  . 

0  bus.  sold  at  $2 . 

3  bus.  sold  at  85c  . . 

_ $12.00 

_  2.55 

1  bu.  ciders  and  basket . 

Total  sales  . 

. 25 

14  SO 

Net,  per  bu.,  50%c,  total  . 

Suppose  he  had  thinned  them  properly  at  the  right 
time.  The  results,  with  selective  picking,  would 
have  been  something  like  this: 

- LOT  2  - - 

6  bus.  picked  first  time,  5  second,  total 
11  bus.  as  in  Lot  1.  Picking,  including 
packing,  11  bus.  at  12c.... . .$1.32 


Storing,  11  bus.  at  25c . 

.  2  75 

Packages,  11  at  15c . 

Cartage,  11  at  20c . . 

Selling,  11  at  10  per  cent . 

Insurance  at  5c . 

.  2.26 

Total  cost  . 

7  bus.  sold  at  $2.25 . 

3  bus.  sold  at  $2 . 

6  00 

Total  sales  .  22.00 

Net,  per  bu.,  $1.08;  total  . $11.87 

Or  if  picked  selectively  without  thinning : 

-  LOT  3  - 

G  bus.  first  picking,  5  seconds,  total  11 
bus.  as  Lots  1  and  2.  Picking  11  bus. 


at  12c  . 

Storage,  11  bus.  at  25c . . 

Packages,  11  at  15c . 

Cartage,  11  at  20c . 

Insurance  at  4c  . . 

.  44 

Selling-  at  10  ner  cent. . 

. .  .  _  1  ST 

Total  cost  . 

5  bus.  sold  at  $2  . . 

4  bus.  sold  at  $1.75 . 

2  bus.  sold  at  85c . 

Total  sales  .  18.70 

Net,  per  bu.,  77c;  total . $  8.47 

The  gain  in  Lot  3  over  Lot  1  is  $3.40;  Lot  2  over 
Lot  1,  $6.80. 

This  indicates  that  the  cost  of  picking  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  culls  was  greater  than  the  price  they  sold 
for,  and  that  the  ciders  in  Lot  1  netted  a  greater 
loss  than  the  next  value  of  the  salable  fruit.  In  the 
case  of  the  thinned  fruit  the  higher  price  realized 
is  due  to  larger  outside  apples  from  the  first  picking 
and  larger  inside  and  fewer  cull  apples  at  the  sec¬ 
ond.  Another  advantage  gained  by  thinning  is  that 
the  trees  go  into  the  Winter  in  stronger  condition 
and  may  bear  again,  sooner  than  if  left  overloaded. 
This  is  especially  true  in  a  dry  season. 

Selective  picking  on  a  large  scale  requires  more 
strict  supervision  of  pickers  and  may  warrant  the 
use  of  trained  specialists  to  take  the  fruit  from  the 
picking  pail  or  basket  so  as  to  check  closely  the  work 
of  the  pickers  and  segregate  the  few  inferior  or  un¬ 
fit  apples  which  must  be  expected,  even  with  care¬ 
ful  picking. 

Any  efforts  which  result  in  the  elimination  of  un¬ 
profitable  apples  from  packing-house,  storage  or 
market  are  a  direct  financial  gain  to  the  grower  who 
initiate  them  and  are  also  of  indirect  benefit  to  him 
and  to  many  others  who  gain  their  livelihood  in  the 
apple  growing  and  distributing  industries. 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 


Long  Live  Long  John 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  there  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

a  long  obituary  notice  about  the  loss  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  potato  called  Long  John.  Perhaps  it  was  an 
unjust  imposition  on  the  good  nature  of  the  editor 
to  have  written  that  notice,  for  it  might  as  well  be 
confessed  that  it  was  written  in  the  hope  that  Long 
John  was  really  not  dead,  but  only  hiding.  Such 
proves  to  be  the  case.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  “obituary”  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  W.  H. 
Adken  of  Augusta  Go.,  Va.,  wrote  that  the  notice 
was  premature,  that,  in  fact,  he  knew  a  neighbor 
who  still  had  the  variety  and  to  prove  it  he  very 
kindly  got  a  big  sample  of  tubers  and  sent  them  to 
me.  Some  of  the  tubers  were  fully  six  inches  long, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  had  a  pink  skin 
and  deep  eyes.  Some  tubers  were  sent  on  to  Dr. 
Buslinell  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  who  pro¬ 
nounced  them  apparently  the  genuine  Long  John. 
More  than  that,  it  finally  turned  out  that  the  Ohio 
stock  was  not  completely  destroyed  by  frost.  Some 
tubers  of  this  variety  that  were  mixed  in  other 
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- PLANT - - 

SCHELL’S  crane 

QUALITY  ULLll/lJ 

They  Grow  Better 
They  Yield  Better 

They  are  Preferred  by  Successful 
Gardeners  and  Farmers  Everywhere. 

•  t 

If  you  have  never  Planted 

SCHELL’S  QUALITY  SEEDS 

We  invite  you  to  plant  them  this  year  or 
at  least  a  part  of  your  plantings.  It  is  to 
your  interest  to  do  so. 

Our  CATALOGUE  is  FREE! 

Write  today  tor  a  copy — 68  pages  of  it  show 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  in  their  natural  colors. 

SchclPs  Quality  Seeds 
Produce  Quality  Crops 

Others  are  growing  Bigger  and  Better 
Crops  and  making  larger  profits  by 
planting  them  — WHY  NOT  YOU? 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

Quality  Seeds 

f  They  Crow  Better — They  Yield  Better 
Tenth  and  Market  Sts.,  HARRISBURG.  PENN  A. 

(A.  trial  package  of  Seeds  will  be  sent  free  with  the 
catalogue  if  you  remember  to  tell  us  you  saw  our 
advertisement  iD  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


We  have  arranged  many  special  collec¬ 
tions  of  roses,  perennials,  shrubs,  fruits, 
evergreens  and  ornamental  trees  at 
amazingly  low  prices.  Unquestionably 
the  greatest  values  ever  offered  on 
Green’s  high  quality  stock  of  “approved” 
varieties. 

LIMITED  TIME- ACT  QUICKLY 

Here’s  a  real  opportunity  to  procure 
such  outstanding  new  varieties  as  Beauty 
Bush,  Korean  Spiraea.  Hybrid  Delphini¬ 
ums.  President  Hoover,  and  Talisman 
roses.  Cortland  apple.  Bose  pear,  Latham 
raspberries,  etc.,  at  tremendous  sav¬ 
ings.  These  special  offers  are  for  a 
limited  time  only.  Orders  will  have 
to  be  placed  at  once. 

PLANTING  GUIDE  FREE 

Green’s  new  catalog  is  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent.  It’s  illustrated  in  Nature’s  col¬ 
ors.  contains  helpful  planting  infor¬ 
mation,  explains  our  landscape  ser¬ 
vice.  It’s  the  best  and 
most  complete  catalog 
we’ve  ever  issued.  Write 
for  your  free  copy  today. 


Buy  Direct  Save  Half 


GREEN’S 


CASH  DISCOUNT  FOR 
EARLY  ORDERS 


NURSERY  COMPANY 
43  Green  St,  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 


If  stock  proved  to  be  sound,  and  were  saved 
for  increase. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Dr.  Buslinell 
thought  this  variety  must  possess  very 
high  resistance  to  the  virus  diseases,  and 
his  argument  in  favor  of  the  idea  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  plausible.  It  runs  like  this: 
Long  John  has  been  in  the  same  family 
for  over  90  years,  and  for  the  last  30 
years  has  been  grown  in  Central  Ohio. 
In  this  region  potato  virus  diseases  are 
so  common  and  so  destructive  that  all 
ordinary  varieties  are  soon  rendered 
wholly  unprofitable.  The  better  growers 
bring  in  new  seed  stock  every  third  year 
in  order  to  keep  up  their  yields.  Any 
variety  that  can  persist  in  Central  Ohio 
for  30  years,  and  keep  up  its  yield,  must 
possess  some  character  that  other  sorts 
do  not  have.  Is  not  that  character  a 
natural  immunity  or  resistance  to  such 
diseases  as  leaf-roll,  mosaic  and  the  like? 

The  potatoes  which  Mr.  Adkens  very 
kindly  sent  were  planted  in  a  long  row 
at  Ithaca.  On  either  side  were  potatoes 
severely  affected  with  leaf-roll.  The  row 
was  outstanding  throughout  the  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  because  of  the  larger  size  of  the 
plants  and  their  greener,  healthier  color. 
Four  plants,  all  from  the  same  tuber, 
did  not  appear  so  healthy  as  the  others, 
and  had  the  usual  symptoms  of  mosaic. 
It  looked  as  though  the  variety  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  disease,  and  that  this  stock 
just  happened  to  be  almost  free  from  the 
trouble.  But  when  the  plants  came  into 
flower  these  four  plants  all  had  white 
flowers,  whereas  the  remainder  of  the  lot 
had  pink  flowers.  So  then  it  looked  as 
though  this  one  tuber  might  be  a  stray 
that  had  sneaked  in  by  accident.  Of 
course  the  disease  might  affect  a  variety 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  lose  flower 
color,  but  no  such  effect  ever  seems  to 
have  been  recorded. 

When  a  full-grown  potato  plant  catches 
leaf-roll  there  is  no  certain  way  to  find 
out  whether  it  has  the  disease  or  not  ex¬ 
cept  to  grow  a  succeeding  crop.  A  green 
aphid,  which  is  known  to  be  the  most 
potent  carrier  of  leaf-roll  from  plant  to 
plant,  appeared  rather  late  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  so  that  at  harvest  time  all  of  the 
pink-flowered  plants  appeared  to  be 
healthy.  Tubers  have  been  saved  and 
will  be  grown  in  1931.  Such  a  test  as 
this  has  been  conducted  with  a  strain  of 
Russet  Rural  which  was  said  to  be  leaf- 
roll  immune.  The  first  crop  was  grown 
in  1929.  In  1930  every  plant  in  the  test 
came  leaf-roll !  The  method  is  very  ef¬ 
fective,  and  the  test  with  Long  John 
should  show  results  early  in  July.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  fairly  good  test  will  be 


NURSERYMEN  FOR  OVER  50  YEARS 


•pees 

eeds 

Grow 


Burpee’s  Annual  abounds 
in  interesting  planting  infor¬ 
mation  and  offers  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  and 
most  profitable  varieties  to 
grow.  It  is  an  interesting  book 
of  144  pages,  with  many  of 
the  leading  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  illustrated  in  color. 

New  Vegetable*  and  Flower*, 

Read  about  Burpee’s  new  “Tanger¬ 
ine”  Tomato,  Bur  peeanaCaulifloweG 
that  won  the  National  Cauliflower 
Contest.  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  etc. 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  123  Burpee  Bid*.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


eBigFREEDASS 

STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

‘  Illustrates  in  natural  colors  our  heavy 
yielding,  Big  rooted,  Healthy  .Northern 
grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
r  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  small  fruit 
■  Dlants,  Grape  vines.  Fruit  trees,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

Buys  GUARANTEED,  big  yielding  strawberry  plants  that 
thrive  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  FRpE  ILLUSTRATi. 
CATALOG  in  full  colors.  Don  t  buy  any  plants  until  you  it. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH, 

New  Strawberry 

“Aldrich  Everbearing”  Produced 
$1,600.00  to  the  acre  in  Fall  of 
1930.  Headquarters  for  all  new 
and  standard  varieties  of  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses.  Plants,  Vines. 
48th  year.  Send  for  Catalog — Free 
FRAGAR1A  NURSERIES 
Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

variety  to  the  public  Our  new  60-psge  catolog  oto.  a  complete 
line'jof  nursery  stock,  also  more  than  forty  other  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants.  Write  for  free  copy. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  INC.,  Box  1,1  Selbyvllle,  Del. 


completed  before  planting  time.  A  sin¬ 
gle  eye  will  be  taken  from  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  tubers,  and  planted  in  a  pot  in  the 
greenhouse.  This  is  a  very  good  way  to 
find  out  what  is  likely  to  happen.  It  is 
the  method  used  by  growers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  a  start  of  healthy  seed 
stock. 

If  Long  John  really  possesses  immunity 
to  either  leaf-roll  or  mosaic,  or  if  it  is 
able  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  tubers  year 
after  year  in  spite  of  disease,  it  will  be 
extremely  valuable  for  breeding  stock.  It 
is  certain  that  no  one  would  deliberately 
pick  such  a  potato  for  culinary  purposes, 
but  it  is  becoming  well  known  that  by 
cross-breeding  it  is  often  possible  to  com¬ 
bine  in  one  plant  the  good  qualities  of 
two  parents.  We  have  already  some  very 
.good  kinds  of  potatoes,  but  all  of  them 
need  resistance  to  disease  to  make  them 
even  better  sorts,  so  that  everyone  is 
hoping  that  Long  John  will  stand  the  test. 
In  truth,  some  crosses  have  been  made 
already.  It  only  takes  a  moment  to 
cross-pollinate  a  potato  flower,  and  it 
takes  even  less  time  to  discard  worthless 
seeds.  The  crosses  were  made  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  much  better  to  make 
them  than  to  spend  the  Winter  wishing 
they  had  been  made,  donald  reddick. 


Annual  Meeting  Ohio  State 
Horticultural  Society 

The  sixty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be 
held  February  2-4,  at  the  Horticulture 
Building,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  in  connection  with  the  Farmers’ 
Week  meetings  held  that  week  on  the 
university  campus.  There  will  be  ex¬ 
tensive  commercial  exhibits  of  machinery 
and  supplies  for  the  fruit  growers.  An 
added  attraction  will  be  an  apple  show 
staged  by  the  students  of  the  Department 
of  Horticulture. 

The  meeting  will  begin  Monday  after¬ 
noon  at  one  o’clock.  At  this  half  day 


session,  talks  will  be  given  on  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  Oriental  fruit  moth  and  spray 
residue  removal.  A  film  will  be  show’n 
of  fruit  washing  machinery  in  operation. 

The  Tuesday  session  is  featured  by  two 
talks  from  Professor  F.  N.  Fagan,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  In  the  forenoon 
lie  will  discuss  “Keeping  up  Fertility  in 
the  Orchard,”  based  on  observations  and 
experimental  work  conducted  for  23  years 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  he  will  describe  the  “Debudding 
Method  of  Training  Young  Apple  Trees.” 

On  Wednesday,  H.  B.  Tukey,  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Geneva,  will  speak  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  In  the  forenoon 
his  subject  is  “The  Trend  of  New  Fruit 
Varieties,”  and  in  the  afternoon  “Ameri¬ 
can  Experiences  With  Stocks  for  Orchard 
Plants.”  The  New  York  Station  has 
done  outstanding  work  in  both  of  these 
fields  of  research  and  Mr.  Tukey  can 
give  valuable  information  on  these  sub¬ 
jects.  In  the  afternoon  at  a  joint  session 
with  the  Ohio  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso.- 
eiation,  Mary  I.  Barber,  director  of  Home 
Econmics  for  the  Kellogg  Company,  will 
talk  on  “The  Place  of  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  in  the  Dietary.” 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  addressed  by  Charles  Mil- 
ton  Newcomb.  Delaware,  O.  In  addition 
to  the  out-of-State  speokers,  a  number  of 
excellent  talks  have  been  arranged  by 
various  members  of  the  society  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  at  Wooster  and  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus.  Complete  program 
and  further  details  can  be  secured  by 
writing  F.  II.  Beach,  secretary.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus. 


An  American  Trollius 

A  search  through  a  dozen  _  or  more 
catalogues  of  America’s  leading  plant 
growers  reveals  no  trace  of  that  fine 
American  plant,  Trollius  laxus.  Bota¬ 
nists  tell  us  it  is  a  plant  of  bogs  and 
swampy  places,  and  such  situations  seem 
to  be  chosen  by  it  in  nature.  I  have 
found  it  a  number  of  times  here  in  North¬ 
ern  Michigan,  usually  in  mucky  ground 
along  stream  banks,  where  it  grows  in 
the  deep,  black  soil  built  up  during  cen¬ 
turies  of  stream  action.  Fortunately  for 
dry-land  gardeners,  such  treatment  is  not 
absolutely  essential  to  its  well-being.  I 
have  seen  it  in  a  few  gardens  of  this 
section,  and  it  seems  to  be  contented  if 
not  actually  happy  growing  in  common 
border  or  rock  garden  soil.  For  best  re¬ 
sults,  apparently,  it  should  have  a  moist 
home,  but  any  good  soil  that  is  deep 
seems  to  be  sufficient  to  its  needs. 

It  makes  lax  growth  with  stems  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot  long,  and  charac¬ 
teristic  Trollius  leaves  mostly  in  tufts 
at  the  base.  The  creamy  yellow  blossoms, 
an  inch  or  more  across  and  wide  open, 
are  quite  abundant  during  May  and  June. 
It  is,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  it  in 
nature  and  inman-made  .surroundings,  an 
an  admirable  rock  garden  plant— one  that 
should  have  the  attention  of  plant  propa¬ 
gators  and  plant  users. 

One  hears,  too,  of  a  white  form,  va¬ 
riety  albiflorus,  said  to  grow  in  the  high 
Rockies.  Maybe  we  can  persuade  some 
of  our  western  friends  to  make  it  avail¬ 
able.  c.  w.  WOOD. 

Michigan. 
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Millions  of 
Fruit  Trees 

YES.  we  have  millions  of  Ap¬ 
ple,  Peach.  Pear.  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees.  We  have  over  2,500 
acres  of  hardy,  well- rooted  and 
vigorous  trees  budded  from  heavy - 
bearing  orchard  trees.  All  stock 
grown  under  personal  direction  of 
a  Harrison,  hacked  by  more  than 
30  years’  experience.  Our  “Test 
Peach  Orchard”  maintained  for 
benefit  of  our  patrons,  has  more 
than  100  kinds.  You  take  no 
chances  when  you  buy  "Harrison 
Quality,"  as  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  will  testify.  Send  today 
for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

“ Largest  Growers  of  Fruit 
Trees  in  the  World” 

Box  14,  Berlin,  Maryland 


SWEET 

CLOVER 

The  Universal  Plant  —  Grows  anywhere.  Builds  up 
worn-out  pastures  and  meadows.  Adapted  to  any 
climate;  resistant  to  weeds;  will  furnish  .five  times 
more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses;  thrives 
well  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months.  Now 
about  one-third  the  price  of  Red  Clover.  Write  for 
free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide,  the  best  book  we 
have  ever  offered.  Tells  how  to  avoid  weeds. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  312  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


Farm  and  Garden 


SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS,  3  bu.  bags,  $2.16  per  bag 
OLD  1/4.  ENSILAGE  CORN,  2'/2  bu.  bags,  $7.50  per  bag 

Send  for  our  60th  Annual  Catalog  describing  hundreds 
of  excellent  varieties  and  quoting  prices  you  will  be  glad 
to  pay.  Oub  Motto:  “Square  Dealing,  Live  and  Let  Live.” 

FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Make  More  Money  from  CABBAGE  and 
CAULIFLOWER 


Increase  your  CABBAGE  and  CAULIFLOWER 
yields  3  to  8  tons  or  more  per  acre.  Careful 
growers  write  me  that  they  are  raising  the  best 
CABBAGE  and  CAULIFLOWER  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  Write  for  price  list. 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer,  Box  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


MASTODON 


WORLD’S 
GR  EATEST 
EVERBEARING 
_ STRAWBERRY 

ilso  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
ERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Dewberry 
lants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Hoots, 
rape  Vines,  Hedge  Plants.  Write  for  intei^sting,  de- 

.{/>a  lint-  ciiriiur  nnlflll'D- 


Holmes 


y GARDEN 
BOOK 


Tells  the  secret  of  good  gardening.  Offers 
valuable  information  as  to  the  best  and  most 
profitable  vegetables  and  flowers  to  grow. 

Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Box  23,  Canton,  Ohio 


i  .  Melba,  Early  McIntosh,  Joyce,  10c  per  ft. 

kfMMlC  Cortland,  Red  Rome,  Red  Spy  -  Sc  per  ft. 

IVlVIlv  Discount  large  orders-  L.  J.  CIIFIOW,  Memphis, M-t 

LIGHT  T..».  Write  for  booklet  Sunny 

ROOF  Chestnut  irees  Kidge  Nursery,  RonndHill.Ya 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’fl  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  :  :  • 
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Send  for 

"The 


FREE 
BOOK 


Easy  Way 
to  'Beautiful 
'Planting. 

THIS  remarkable  40 -page 
book  shows  how  simple  it 
is  to  give  any  farm  home  a  hand¬ 
some  setting.  Simple  illustra¬ 
tions,  like  the  one  above,  help 
you  to  select  and  arrange  foun¬ 
dation  plantings,  corner  groups, 
borders,  hedges,  screens,  etc. — 
to  embellish  any  part  of  your 
place  with  graceful  plantings. 

This  catalog  marks  the  4 1st 
anniversary  of  Barnes  Bros. 
Nursery,  with  whom  quality 
and  integrity  are  a  tradition.  No¬ 
where  will  you  find  more  au¬ 
thoritative,  simple,  concise 
guidance  to  your  buying  and 
planting.  Free  in  New  England, 

N.Y.,  N.J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

Established  1890 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected 
by  the  True-to-Name  seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan  catalog 
which  permits  us  to  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
305  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


UIDE  TO  THE  BEST 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Plant9 

Roses,  perennials,  bulbs,  etc,,  to 
beautify  your  home,  make  your 
orchard  and  garden  profitable. 
New  shrubs,  roses  and  other  new 
rare  varieties.  55  years  devoted 
to  growing  the  best.  Surprising¬ 
ly  low  prices.  Bus'  direct.  Write 
for  1931  catalog.  It’s  free! 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
880  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


J 


» FRUIT 

"  SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-0RNAMENTAL3 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c:  3-ft.  Peach,  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  i  lower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
fact,  our  Free  1931  Gatalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Fawn. 

a  a  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  t 
Hna>  Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  7,Fredonia,  N.Y.  500 Varieties  Fruit 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  55th  year.  Two  Hardy  Plants  of 
beautiful  flowers  mailed  for  15c,  CATALOG  FREE. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Apples  for  Good  Appetites 

All  good  country  folks  should  use  ap¬ 
ples,  and  if  it  is  true  that  “An  apple  a 
day  keeps  the  doctor  away,”  then  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  all  to  choose  them  often.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  good  appetizers,  they  contain 
valuable  vitamins,  and  are  beneficial  in 
■other  ways.  We  like  them  raw,  baked, 
in  sauce,  in  pies,  and  in  all  the  many 
other  familiar  ways.  But  here  are  some 
“ways”  less  commonly  used,  and  you  may 
enjoy  trying  some  of  them. 

Instead  of  the  time-honored  cranberry 
sauce  for  use  with  the  festive  bird  here 
is  jellied  apple  sauce  made  in  this  way : 
Stew  tart  apples  until  soft  enough  to 
sift  through  a  colander  or  sieve,  making 
sure  there  will  be  no  lumps.  Add  enough 
sugar  to  sweeten,  and  a  little  gelatine  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  warm  water,  mixing  in 
one  tablespoon  for  every  pint  of  sauce. 
Pour  the  sauce  into  small  jelly  molds  and 
when  cold  it  will  be  stiff  for  serving. 

Here  is  one  that  will  be  good  to  serve 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  roast,  or  as 
a  tasy  conserve,  and  bears  the  alluring 
name  of  red  apple  halves  in  syrup.  Use 
fairly  tart  apples,  pare  them  very  care¬ 
fully  so  as  to  preserve  their  natural  sym¬ 
metry,  cut  them  into  halves,  put  them 
into  a  shallow  stewpan  large  enough  to 
allow  each  half  to  rest  on  the  bottom 
without  elbowing  against  its  neighbor. 
Cover  with  boiling  water  and  one  cup  of 
sugar  for  every  six  apples.  We  like  to 
drop  in  a  few  red  cinnamon  candies  as 
they  so  beautifully  “point  up”  the  natu¬ 
ral' color  in  the  apples,  but  this  is  wholly 
optional.  Stew  slowly  so  that  the  apple 
halves  will  not  burst  in  cooking,  remov¬ 
ing  them  very  carefully  to  a  dish  when 
done.  Let  the  syrup  cook  from  20  to  30 
minutes  longer  with  or  without  a  few 
slices  of  lemon  in  it,  as  you  prefer ;  then 
pour  it  over  the  apples  in  the  dish  and 
serve  cold. 

If  you  have  no  “tart”  apples  for  the 
above*  rules,  and  yours  happen  to  be 
“sweetings,”  as  some  of  our  good  old 
frees  are,  then  you  may  have  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  dinner  this  sweet  apple  cornmeal 
pudding  (boiled).  And  here  is  how  you’d 
make  it.  Into  a  pint  of  hot  sweet  milk 
stir  enough  sifted  yellow  cornmeal  for  a 
fairly  stiff  batter.  Then  add  one  level 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  teaspoon  of  soda 
dissolved  in  half  a  cup  of  molasses.  Next 
stir  in  two  cups  of  chopped  sweet  apple, 
pour  the  mixture  into  a  well-oiled  pud¬ 
ding  tin  and  boil  about  three  hours.  Have 
the  water  at  a  bubbling  boil  when  the 
cooking  first  starts. 

If  your  family  is  not  fond  of  puddings, 
and  calls  often  for  “pie,”  then  you  may 
serve  them  this  apple  custard  pie,  as  both 
apples  and  eggs  are  to  be  found  on  most 
every  farm.  You’ll  need  one  and  a  half 
cups  of  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  half  a  cup 
of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  thick  stewed  and 
strained  apple.  Beat  the  two  egg  yolks 
and  mix  with  the  apple,  flavoring  it  with 
nutmeg.  Mix  in  the  milk  and.  lastly,  the 
two  egg  whites.  Partly  bake  the  one 
crust  before  pouring  in  the  filling.  Bake 
until  well  done. 

If  you  do  not  like  to  take  time  to  make 
the  stewed  apple,  here  is  a  quickly  made 
apple  custard  pie.  Half  fill  an  under 
crust  with  very  thin  slices  of  raw  apple. 
Over  this  pour  a  custard  made  with  four 
beaten  eggs,  one  quart  of  sweet  milk,  half 
a  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt, 
a  bit  of  melted  butter  and  a  few  shakes 
of  ground  nutmeg. 

A  very  dainty  combination  of  apples 
and  eggs  will  be  found  in  these  patty-pan 
tarts  made  this  way.  Pare,  quarter,  core 
and  boil  in  half  a  cup  of  water  until 
soft  10  tart  apples.  Strain,  and.  add 
three  beaten  eggs,  the  juice  and  grated 
outer  rind  of  two  lemons,  one-third  of  a 
cup  of  butter,  one  and  a  half  cups  of 
sugar  (or  more  if  needed).  Beat  all  to¬ 
gether  well,  fill  into  patty-pans  lined  with 
a  good  pastry,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
until  done — perhaps  10  minutes. 

Browned  apple  fritters  are  delicious. 
.Tust  try  them  some  day.  First  make  a 
batter  of  one  cup  of  flour,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  one  and  a  half  level  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder,  one  beaten  egg, 
and  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk. 
Beat  all  together  until  well  blended.  Peel, 
core  and  slice  four  large  apples.  Add  to 
them  a  tablespoon  of  lemon  juice  and  two 
tablespoons  of  powdered  sugar.  Dip  each 
slice  into  the  prepared  batter  and  fry  to 
a  delicate  brown  in  deep,  hot  fat.  Drain, 
and  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar. 

And  now  for  a  good,  substantial  baked 
apple  pudding  made  this  way  :  Fill  a  but¬ 
tered  pudding  dish  with  pared,  quartered 
and  cored  apples.  Place  them  in  the  oven 
while  making  a  batter  of  one  cup  of 
flour,  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder,  a 
little  salt,  one  tablespoon  of  butter,  one 
beaten  egg,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  half 
a  cup  of  sweet  milk.  Pour  this  over  the 
apples  and  bake  until  brown,  serving 
with  this  sauce  :  Heat  two  cups  of  milk 
in  a  double  boiler,  add  two  beaten  eggs, 
half  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  a  little  salt. 
When  cooked,  flavor  with  vanilla. 

FRANCES  BLAKE. 


Married  Woman’s  Property 

If  a  woman  buys  property  in  New 
York  State  with  her  own  money,  must 
she  got  her  husband  to  sign  off  if  she 
wishes  to  sell?  l.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

A  married  woman  has  a  right  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  her  own  property  as  she 
sees  fit  without  the  consent  of  her 
husband.  N.  T. 


MALONEY  Guaranteed 
APPLE  TREES 


McINTOSH 
FOR  PROFIT 

Maloney  McIntosh  for 
Guaranteed  Satisfaction! 

Real  Bargain  Prices  Now 


All  Ce  r  t  i  fied 
With  Harmless 
Cardboard  Tags. 


THOUGH  newer  varieties  have  appeared,  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  popularity  continues  to  grow7  greater.  This  is 
due  to  its  many  superior  qualities — hardy  fruit  of 
good  size,  almost  entirely  a  rich  red  color,  delicious  flavor 
and  aroma,  fine  quality.  The  tree  not  only  bears  early — 

3  to  4  years  after  planting — but  yields  every  year  large 
crops  that  bring  nice  profits. 

Maloney  McIntosh  expert-inspected  and  certified,  are 
guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name.  Upland-grown  at  1,500 
feet.  Hardy  strong-rooted ;  transplant  most  successfully. 

Maloneys  now  offer  McIntosh  and  49  other  inspected 
guaranteed  and  certified  apple  trees,  1-  and  2-year,  at  as¬ 
tonishing  reductions !  No  such  prices  in  last  10  years ! 

You  may  never  see  such  bargains  again.  10%  discount  for 
early  orders.  Write  at  once. 

Maloney  Rose  Bargains  for  You 

Bush  Roses,  Teas,  Climbing,  Hybrid  rerpetuals,  eto.  Two 
years  old,  field-grown,  ready  to  bloom  first  summer.  Real 
Bargain  prices. 

Maloney’s  Catalog  Lists  1000  Bargains 

Fruits,  Berries,  Vines.  Nut  Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials,  All  MalOHCJ/  Trees 
Rock  Garden  Plants,  Evergreens,  Ornamentals,  etc.  I)e-  .c 'tram  dua  insurinfl 

scribes  over  1,000  plants,  every  one  at  big  reduction.  Don’t  spend  your  ..  .  ’  .  J 

money  until  you  see  Maloney’s  offers.  Ask  for  free  catalog  at  once.  long,  JlbrOUS  TOOlS. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc. 

168  Main  Street  ( Since  1884)  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


Budded  on  Whole-Root  French  Seedlings 


lVergrEEI 

At  Low  Priced 

40  Million  Trees— All  sizes  from 
1  in.  to  20  ft.  All  varieties  waiting 
for  you  in  our  big  600  Acre  Nur¬ 
sery.  Sold  Direct-from-Nursery- 
to-User  at  lowest  prices  ever  made. 
Grown  the  Ferris  way,  which  means, 
healthier,  stronger,  better  trees,  sure  1 
grow.  Get  some  for  your  home  grounds,  j 
now.  Beautify  and  im¬ 
prove  the  value  of 
your  property  at 
lowest  cost.  Get 
the  Ferris 
Catalog. 


80 


4  to  1 

6  inch  Nor- 
way  Spruce. 
Special  intro¬ 
ductory  offer— 

20  for  25c  (in 
coin).  The  25c  is 
to  cover  packing, 

Kostaga  and 
andling. 


$1£° 

BARGAINS 

Don't  miss  these  ’ 

I  Famous  Bargains. 

20  S  h  a  a  t  a  Daisies 
$1.00;  or  5  Regal  , 

Lilies  $1.00;  or  4  ’ 

Ever- blooming  Roses, 

4  colors,  $1.00;  or  3  Peonies,  j 
red,  white,  pink,  $1.00;  or  25  i 
Mixed  Iris  $1 .00;  or  15  Latham 
Red  Raspberries  $1.00;  or  20 
Black  Raspberries  for  $1.00. 

40  others  in  catalog.  Any  3  for 
$2.75.  Any  6  for  $5.00.  Post¬ 
paid.  Nothin*  like  them  for  qual¬ 
ity  or  low  price.  A  chance  to  pro- 
i  vide  fruit  and  beautify  the  home, 
EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
620  Bridgo  St.  Hampton, 


8  APPLE 
TREES.  $1.98 

1  Duchess.  1 
Wealthy,  2  Jon¬ 
athan,  2  Gano,jl 
and  2  Delicious 


'CATALOG 

PDPPContain- 

■  ntfcimrTr«M 
Shrubs,  Plants, 
Evergreens,  Orna¬ 
mentals,  in  actual 
colors.  Free  land¬ 
scape  service  and 
plans.  Many  bar¬ 
gains  are  listed. 
Write  for  it  today. 


|  ^ ' 

"  # 


Iowa 


To  ct.ean  gas  or  oil-stove  burners  boil 
them  in  washing  soda  and  water,  then 
rinse  ia  warm  water,  and  dry  thoroughly. 


If  Write  for  this  FREE  Book! 


3|  HOICK  new  varieties, 
M  old  favorites,  and  all 
M  about  growing  them. 
“  Rare  colors,  giant 
sizes.  Many  money-saving 
special  offers. 

Strong  thrifty  vegetables, 
beautiful  flowers,  luscious 
fruits.  Vick’s  exclusive 
tests  assure  success. 
America’s  pioneer  mail 
seed  house  and  foremost 
Aster  growers. 

The  new  Spring:  Books  are  co¬ 
ins  fast— write  for  yours  today. 
Special  reward  tor 
early  orders. 


EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

SPRING  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 
Three  to  five-  +4  American  Spruce, 

year-old  trees.  4  Norway  Spruce 

JsS.  2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 

12  to  15 
inches 

high  i  l  BARGAIN 

PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


1  0  -  EVERGREENS  -  $1-85 

1  U  4  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvitae, 

2  Scotch  Pine.  2  Junipertus  Communis.  Trees 
are  5  to  6  years  old.  15  to  20  inches  high. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old:  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-o!d  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1.10 


PERENNIAL  AND  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

Blooming  age,  10c  ea.  Send  for  FREE  bar¬ 
gain  price  list  on  above,  also  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas  and  Shrubs.  Novelty  Snapdragon 
plants.  Asters,  Zinnias,  Calendulas.  Straw- 
flowers.  and  stocks. 


50  PANSIES,  giant -flowering  mixture,  beautiful 

markings  (in  bud)  . $1.10 

50  DAISY,  English  double,  white,  pink 

red  . $1.10 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


Is  Jung’s 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 


EarliestTomato 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung's  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot. 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters.  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  If  you  will  en¬ 
close  10c,  in  Canada,  20c  to  pay  postage  and  packing^ 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  rprC 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■  ■»*-— 
colored  catalog  Is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  Is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


TOMATO 


VICKS  ROCHESTER 
ASTERS 

Largest,  most  gor¬ 
geous  grown  Com¬ 
et  type.  Full  pkt., 
mixed  colors, 
special  10c. 


James  Vick's  Sons  Rochester, NY. 

159  PLEASANT  STREET  The  Tlowe*.  City 


Name . 

St.  or  JR.  D. 


'Send 
me 
this 

0oo k  p,  O.  &  State. 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 

“QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET."  Bis  Money  Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit:  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  we 
will  mail  yoa  125  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
Everbearing  Tomato  nn  rwi 
and  our  Big  1931  Catalog  M*  KVlLJL 
of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,^ 

192 -Page  Book  tells  how,  and  when  to 
plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage, 
1931  Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  w, 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valiev  Seed  Farm 

BOX  204  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


SHtM  WAY’S 

Good  Seeds  ^ 

produce  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  the  finest 
selected  stocks — sure,  vigorous  producers.  For 
61  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  been  sold  at 
reasonable  prices  and  have  always  given  the 
desired  results.  Extra  packages  sent  free  for 
trial  with  each  seed  order. 

FREE — Write  today  for  large  illustrat- 
1  catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUIVIWAY  s4, 

JI145  S.  First  St,  Rockford,  111, 
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SIGN  AND 
SEND  THIS 
COUPON 

NOW! 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.  38  A 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  NEW  PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TRACTOR 
Catalog  and  your  Time  Payment  Plan. 


Name . 


Town  . 


County  _ _ State 


Learn  what  you  can  do  with  a  small  tractor.  Let  the 
new  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  catalog  tell  you  how 
you  can  grow  more  vegetahles  with  less  work.  How 
you  can  get  plowing,  planting,  cultivating  done  right 
.  .  .  on  time  .  .  .  with  fewer  hands  and  at  less  cost. 
Your  copy  is  ready  NOW ! 


PLOW  5  ACRES  A  RAY  WITH 

_  _  _ k  m k  k  mm  m m  Marvin  Frandsen,  Mondovi.  Wis., 

W  §b  b  I  bt  §b  M.  Mm  m<  mb  mi  mb  writes.  "Using  it  for  everything, 

“  W.J  MU  M.  MW  plowing,  pulling  stumps,  hauling." 

Pullford  gives  car  power  instead  of  speed.  Quickly  attached  to 
old  or  new  Ford.  Economical  tractor — no  expense  when  idle. 

Does  work  of  3  or  4  horses.  Use  it  for  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  harvesting,  hauling.  Write  now  for  catalog. 

PULLFORD  CO.  2880  Elm  S«.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk. play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  naKKinsr  foot 
pains:  no  dangerous  app  lications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1  .00  for  bisr  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


The  only  16-Gauge 
Automatic,  for- 
meriy  $66.60. 

The  lightest 
12-  Gauge 
Automatic 
formerly 
$61.00. 


Genuine 
Browning 
Automatic 

Shot  Guns  are 
world  standard. 

New  reduced  prices— 
direct-to-you  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  own  an  original 
Genuine  Browning.  Our  New 
36-Page  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  tells  all  about  Brown¬ 
ing  Guns  and  how  their  famous 
inventor  “  harnessed  the  recoil”. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  244 

Browning  Arms  co. 

Headquarters  and  General  Offices: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  U.  S.  A. 
Ogden,  Utah  Liege,  Belgium 


FRENCH  75 

EASY  ON  THE  RECOIL 


BUY  LOW 
SELL  HIGH! 


_J  Marion  County,  Florida,  offers 
the  business  farmer  exceptional 
opportunities;  high  grade  land 
is  quite  moderate  in  cost;  much 
money  in  dairying,  hog  and  beef  cattle  raising  and 
fattening.  Poultry  pays  well;  citrus  and  vegetables 
enjoy  steady  demand:  two  crops  a  year  are  easy. 
Complete  information;  just  say  what  kind  of 
farming  most  interests  you. 

MARION  COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

111  Magnolia  Ocala,  Florida 


If  You  Cultivate 


50 


Acres 

or  less 


Make  It  a  Power  Farm  with 
the  Centaur  6-10 

2*  The  improved  Centaur  6-10  Tractor 
will  make  your  farm  of  50  acres  or 
less  a  profitable  Power  Farm.  It  will  do 
your  spring  plowing  and  save  days  of 
your  time  all  through  spring  and  summer 
in  tilling,  planting  and  cultivating  your 
crops.  It  does  the  work  of  man  and  team, 
does  it  fast  and  at  low  cost.  Spring  equal¬ 
ized  steering  increases  the  ease  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  Centaur  operation.  Send  the 
coupon  for  complete  information. 

CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 
15  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Send  me  folder  on  Centaur  Tractors  and  Tools. 


Name- 


R.  D _ _ _ P.  O - 

County - State 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  CoIIingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Long  Acres  Talks  Apples 

For  the  man  who  is  considering  setting 
an  apple  orchard,  there  are  several  fac¬ 
tors  which  warrant  serious  consideration. 
One,  which  is  rarely  considered,  yet  high¬ 
ly  important,  is  the  question  of  actuating 
motive.  Why  are  we  setting  this  orchard? 
Is  it  because  we  expect  to  make  money 
through  sales  of  fruit,  do  we  wish  to 
beautify  and  enrich  the  home,  or  have  we 
posterity  in  mind?  The  last  motive  is  al¬ 
truistic,  yet  probably  a  real  factor  in 
many  minds,  as  we  wish  to  leave  behind 
something  which  will  be  a  valuable  and 
living  memorial  to  our  children. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  more  impor¬ 
tant  factor,  is  the  age  of  the  man  who 
intends  to  set  an  orchard.  A  young  man 
may  well  include  in  his  list  such  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  as  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy, 
Grimes  Golden,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Willow  Twig,  yet  none  of  these  will  come 
into  profitable  bearing  short  of  15,  nearer 
20  years,  although  they  will  live  for  a 
hundred  years  if  given  some  care.  Twenty 
years  is  a  long  look  ahead  for  the  man 
in  his  forties,  so  these  varieties  should 
not  be  selected  unless  permanency  is  a 
desirable  factor.  For  this  man  such  va¬ 
rieties  as  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Jonathan, 
Stayman  Winesap,  Wealthy,  Wagener 
and  Ben  Davis  are  much  better,  as  they 
will  come  into  bearing  at  a  much  earlier 
age.  These  earlier  bearing  varieties  are 
not  so  long-lived  as  the  late  bearers,  but 
will  average  up  to  30  years  before  be¬ 
coming  unprofitable. 

Another  vital  factor  in  selection  is 
vision.  By  this  we  mean  the  ability  to 
visualize  your  surroundings  from  the 
viewpoint  of  marketing.  For  the  orcliard- 
ist  of  from  one  to  10  acres,  local  markets 
will  always  furnish  the  bulk  of  sales. 
Long-established  communities  commonly 
develop  preferences  in  apple  varieties, 
and  demand  those  varieties.  Communi¬ 
ties  which  are  rapidly  changing  from 
early  American  to  a  preponderance  of 
foreign  born  will  demand  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  list  of  varieties.  Also  large  cities 
furnish  markets  for  varieties  which  would 
be  undesirable  in  villages,  city  folks  de¬ 
mand  size  and  color,  with  little  attention 
to  quality.  For  this  market  one  might 
consider  such  varieties  as  Wolf  River, 
Hubbardston,  Gideon.  Northwestern 
Greening,  Duchess  and  Twenty  Ounce, 
although  villagers  would  sniff  at  these 
pumpkins  of  appledom. 

Location  also  has  an  influence  upon 
selection  of  varieties.  The  East  knows 
and  calls  for  Rome  Beauty,  York  Im¬ 
perial,  Newtown  Pippin  and  King ;  the 
Middle  West  favors  the  Jonathan,  Wine- 
sap,  Stayman,  Ben  Davis,  while  the  Far 
West  wants  Delicious,  Wolf  River  and 
Hubbardston.  There  will  always  be  a 
limited,  local  demand  for  the  fringe  va¬ 
rieties  such  as  Pound  Sweet,  Russet, 
Belleflower,  Canada  Red,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Fameuse  (Snow),  Wealthy,  Win¬ 
ter  Banana,  but  these  should  be  limited. 

One  very  common  mistake  is.  to  set 
too  many  varieties  so  that  there  is  not  a 
real  market  crop  of  any  one.  I  have 
known  a  Baldwin  tree  to  produce  at  one 
picking  27  barrels  of  apples,  although 
this  was  an  exceptional  yield.  Trees 
should  easily  average  20  bushels  to  the 
tree  when  in  full  bearing  so  it  becomes 
apparent  that  even  a  small  orchard  will 
produce  too  much  for  one  family  con¬ 
sumption  and  a  local  market. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  old  va¬ 
rieties  such  as  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin  and 
Stayman  is  that  they  are  long  keepers. 
Every  year  sees  a  glut  of  apples  at  pick¬ 
ing  time  with  a  consequent  1owt  price,  but 
varieties  such  as  McIntosh  and  Jonathan 
must  be  marketed  at  that  time  unless  ex¬ 
pensive  storage  facilities  are  available. 
That  is  one  reason  why  my  own  plant¬ 
ing  includes  25  Ben  Davis  although  my 
neighbors  doubted  my  sanity  when  I  set 
them.  In  late  Spring,  when  apples  are 
scarce  and  high  in  price,  the  old  Ben 
Davis  is  right  on  the  job  with  a  rich 
red  smile  and  not  a  wrinkle. 

Thus  we  see  that  selecting  trees  for  a 
new  apple  orchard  calls  for  far  more  than 
simply  selecting  from  highly  colored  pic¬ 
tures.'  Peaches,  plums,  even  pears  are 
more  or  less  transient  affairs,  but  there 
is  an  inevitable  permanency  about  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  which  warrants  prolonged 
and  careful  thinking  before  selecting  the 
varieties  which  make  up  the  orchard.  Too 
few  trees  are  as  bad  as  too  many  in  the 
home  orchard  as  it  leads  to  neglect,  be¬ 
cause  too  few  do  not  warrant  investment 
in  spray  machinery  and  materials.  Too 
many  interfere  with  the  regular  farm 
work.  Perhaps  the  home  orchard  should 
not  contain  less  than  50  nor  more  than 
100  trees,  and  should  consist  of  two  Sum¬ 
mer,  two  early  Fall,  two  later  Fall  and 
not  over  four  varieties  of  Winter  apples, 
this  latter  because  so  many  Winter  va¬ 
rieties  have  this  biennial  bearing  habit 
and  thus  only  one  would  mean  every 
other  year  without  Winter  apples. 

It  does  seem  that  a  Ben  Davis  tree 
is  related  to  a  sheep  for  it  surely  becomes 
woolly  if  neglected.  Cut  off  a  small 
branch  and  from  two  to  five  sprouts 
spring  out  around  the  cut.  I  have  just 
reached  mine  in  my  AVintef  pruning  and 
I  fairly  have  to  carve  my  way  into  the 
tree  before  I  can  really  begin  to  prune. 
These  trees  were  not  pruned  last  year 
and  are  extra  brushy  but  they  are  get¬ 
ting  a  real  thinning  out  this  year.  A 
Ben  Davis  apple  is  not  a  high-quality 
fruit,  but  the  difference  between  no  ap¬ 
ples  at  all  and  Ben  Davis  apples  is  im¬ 
measurable,  so  when  those  trees  get  to 
bearing  real  crops,  the  apples  are  going 
into  a  pit  and  stay  there  until  early 
Spring.  L.  B.  REEBER. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  State  of  Ohio  looms  big  among 
the  Grange  States.  Third  in  rank  in 
Grange  membership,  it  also  boasts  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  present  master  and  secretary 
of  the  National  Grange.  It  stands  at 
the  head  in  the  number  and  membership 
of  its  Juvenile  Granges  and  in  many 
other  features  it  is  numbered  among  the 
leaders  in  the  family  of  Grange  States. 

The  Ohio  State  Grange  has  recently 
held  its  58th  annual  session,  the  meeting 
being  held  in  the  city  of  Marion,  and  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
State  order’s  nearly  three  score  years 
of  activity.  State  Master  AValter  F. 
Kirk  was  re-elected,  a  class  of  791  re¬ 
ceived  the  sixth  degree,  and  a  pageant, 
depicting  the  development  of  the  Grange 
order  was  presented.  The  other  officers 
chosen  were :  Overseer,  C.  A.  Dyer ;  lec¬ 
turer,  Joseph  AV.  Ficliter ;  steward,  Clyde 
AAT.  Purdy;  assistant  steward,  Guy  F. 
Johnson ;  chaplain,  Rev.  AV.  C.  Patter¬ 
son  ;  treasurer,  C.  S.  Randolph ;  secre¬ 
tary,  John  Cunningham;  gatekeeper,  II. 
A.  Atwood;  Ceres,  Miss  Harriett  AV cav¬ 
er  ;  Pomona,  Airs.  Pearl  Bailey ;  Flora, 
Airs.  Grace  II oil ;  lady  assistant  steward. 
Airs.  Edith  Lukens.  The  secretary,  John 
Cunninghom,  was  the  only  new  officer 
elected,  succeeding  AAk  G.  Vandenbark, 
who  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
Following  the  State  Grange  session,  Air. 
Vandenbark  was  chosen  as  business 
agent  of  the  State  Grange,  by  the  State 
executive  committee.  Paul  McNish  was 
re-elected  as  a  member  of  the  exeeuti  ve 
committee  and  S.  B.  Stowe  was  elected 
to  the  committee  to  complete  the  unex- 
pired  term  of  John  Cunningham,  chosen 
as  State  secretary. 

A  total  of  56  new  Granges  were  orga¬ 
nized  in  Ohio  during  the  past  year,  in¬ 
cluding  19  new  Subordinate  and  22  new 
Juveniles.  Five  additional  new  Granges 
were  organized  in  October,  immediately 
following  the  close  of  the  Grange  year, 
Sept.  30.  Silk  flags  were  presented  by 
the  Ohio  State  Grange  to  six  Subordinate 
Granges  of  the  State  which  attained  a 
rank  of  96  or  over  in  Grange  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  A  medal  was  awarded  to 
Airs.  Leota  Eberly,  lecturer  of  Union 
Grange  of  AVayne  Co.,  O.,  by  National 
Lecturer  James  C.  Farmer,  Airs.  Eberly 
having  won  second  place  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  contest  sponsored  by  the  National 
Grange  for  lecturers  in  giving  answers  to 
100  questions  on  Grange  work. 

Sandusky  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  59th  annual  session,  to 
be  held  in  December,  1931.  National 
Alaster  Louis  J.  Taber  announced  that 
at  this  next  session  at  Sandusky,  the 
National  Grange  will  present  gold  medals 
to  all  members  who  have  belonged  to  the 
Grange  50  years  or  more.  C.  R.  Alassey, 
of  Alalta,  O..  was  re-elected  as  master  of 
the  State  Deputy  Alasters’  Association, 
and  Airs.  .T.  P.  Kelser  was  chosen  master 
of  the  Juvenile  Deputy  Alatrons’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Airs.  Vernon  E.  Crouse,  of 
North  Lima,  was  elected  lecturer  of  the 
State  Juvenile  Deputy  Alatrons’  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Airs.  E.  C.  Bell.  The 
State  Grange  voted  an  increase  of  one 
cent  per  quarter  per  member  in  its  State 
dues.  One  hundred  twenty-six  lecturers, 
representing  54  counties  of  Ohio,  at¬ 
tended  the  State  conference  of  lecturers 
held  in  connection  with  the  State  Grange 
session.  Aliss  Edith  Ann  AVright  was  re¬ 
cently  installed  as  secretary  of  AVebster 
Grange,  Alonroe  Co..  N.  Y.,  for  the  16th 
consecutive  term.  Aliss  AAT'ight  had  also 
previously  served  her  Grange  as  secre¬ 
tary  for  four  years.  AVebster  Grange  is 
the  largest  Grange  in  the  world,  with 
nearly  1.100  members. 

The  report  of  National  Grange  Secre¬ 
tary,  Harry  A.  Caton,  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  new  Grange  year,  from  Oct.  1 
to  Jan.  1,  is  most  encouraging,  and  shows 
a  gain  each  month  in  new  Granges  or¬ 
ganized.  The  total  for  the  quarter  of 
new  Subordinate  Granges  is  57,  as 
against  46  for  the  corresponding  quarter 
one  year  ago.  The  report  by  months  fol¬ 
lows :  1930,  October,  21;  November,  22; 
December,  14 ;  total,  57 ;  1929,  October, 
15 ;  November,  19 ;  December,  12 ;  total, 
46. 

The  list  of  new  organizations  is  divided 
among  the  States  as  follows:  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  12;  North  Carolina,  9;  Ohio,  9; 
Washington,  8;  Oregon,  7;  California.  4; 
Kansas  and  Michigan,  2  each;  and  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  A’ennont  and  A’ir- 
ginia  one  each.  In  the  new  Juveniles 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  tied 
with  three  each ;  Idaho,  Alassachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Oregon  and  Rhode 
Island  have  one  each.  In  new  Pomona 
Granges,  South  Carolina  leads  with  three. 
Ohio  has  two  and  North  Carolina  and 
Arermont  one  each.  In  reorganizations, 
Michigan  leads  with  six  for  the  quarter, 
with  two  each  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  each  in  Colorado  and  Kansas. 
Ohio  has  one  Juvenile  Grange  reorganized 
and  one  Juvenile  Pomona  reorganized. 

Alore  members  have  received  the  sixth 
degree  during  the  past  Grange  year  by 
far  than  ever  before  in  the  order’s  his¬ 
tory,  says  National  Secretary  Caton.  He 
also  states  that  the  seventh  degree  class 
at  the  Rochester  session  of  the  National 
Grange,  11,125  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  total  for  the  first  22  years  of 
the  period  from  1884,  when  the  degree 
was  first  given  up  to  and  including  1905. 
Perfect  reports  were  received  from  the 
State  secretaries  of  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio  and  Rhode  Island  for 
the  quarter  just  ended,  says  Secretary 
Caton. 
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FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

CHARMING  EFFECTS 

with  flowering  slirubs-evergreens  are  quickiv  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  the  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  home. 

A  FEW  SPECIALS 

Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25c 

Spirea  Van  Houttel,  2-3  ft . 25c 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  inch . 25c 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  Inch . 25c 

(No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar) 
Many  other  items  at  spectal  prices  all  through  the  catalog 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very  productive. 

ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temper- 
turo  of  35  below. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with  plants 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  certified 
free  from  disease,  from  the  origina¬ 
tor’s  farm.  Prof.  F.  C.  Reeves.  Can¬ 
adian  Horticulturist,  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  papers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted.  $1.00  per  dozen, 
$8.00  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 

FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Commercial  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  the 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  de 
pend  upon  to  give  you  the  best  results  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  It’s  free 

“The  Home  of  Good 
Nursery 


Berrie 

Iff 

fet 


Long  acknowledged  the  standard  work 
on  gardening.  The  1931  edition  pictures 
hundreds  of  flowers  and  vegetables  and 
tells  you  how  to  grow  them,  and  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  tools  to  use  for  best  results. 

For  a  free  copy  mention  this  publication 
and  be  sure  to  address  Dept.  L-4 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CLOVER 


Michigan-Grown 

Orderearly.  Protectyourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying 
seed  of  proven  hardiness.  Be- ' 
ware  of  inferior  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  your  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover — red  or 
alsike — all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hardy  and  biar-yieldin^. — record  producers  for  years. 

rprc  Camnloc  °f  any  field  seeds  to  show 
1  nt"  w«IIII|UCo  quality  sent  on  request  with 
Isbell’sNewSeed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  highest 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
362  Mechanic  St.  Jackeoa,  Mich. 


J^Maule9s 

SEED  BOOK 

FREE 


Maule’s  seeds  will  give  you  a  blue-ribbon 
garden.  For  54  years  we  have  been  selling 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  to  particular 
people.  We  test  all  seeds.  They  are  full 
of  abundant,  vigorous  life — guaranteed  by 
a  money-back  bond.  Super-quality  at  lowest 
prices.  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  Maule’s 
Seed  Book. 

¥M.  HENRY  MAULE 
314  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.,  >  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn.  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  „ 
tHEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

“Increasing  the  Color  of  Cranberries 
After  Removal  from  the  Vines,”  by  Bon¬ 
nie  R.  Fudge,  New  Jersey  Bulletin  504, 
states  that  while  practical  management 
of  cranberries  requires  their  picking  be¬ 
fore  the  berries  are  fully  colored,  the 
proper  coloring  may  be  developed  by 
placing  the  cranberries  into  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  50  degrees  with  high  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  surrounding  air  and  Avith 
diffused  sunlight  reaching  the  berries.  In 
several  weeks  under  such  conditions,  they 
reach  their  maximum  amount  of  a  deep 
lustrous  red. 

The  Oriental  fruit  moth  is  still  eluding 
methods  of  control,  according  to  Bulletin 
457  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Wooster,  O.  The  authors,  L.  A. 

Stearns  and  R.  B.  NeisAvander,  indicate 
that  AA’liile  some  spray  combinations  still 
in  the  experimental  stage  offer  some 
hope  of  future  control  of  the  Oriental 
fruit  moth,  no  special  spray  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  advisable  at  the  present  time.  They 
add,  “For  the  present,  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  control  measures  generally  recom¬ 
mended — Fall  application  of  paradicliloro- 
benzene  (PDB),  Spring  cultivation,  pack¬ 
ing-house  sanitation,  adequate  disposal  of 
cull  fruit,  the  separation  of  early  and  late 
A’arieties  of  peaches  and  apples  in  making 
neAAr  plantings,  and  moderation  in  prun¬ 
ing  and  fertilization — should  be  adhered 
to  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  infestation  in 
so  far  as  may  be  possible.” 

Michigan  pear  gro Avers  have  been  cau¬ 
tioned  against  purchasing  pear  trees 
propagated  on  the  various  Oriental  pear 
seedlings  once  thought  so  promising  for 
root  stocks  resistant  to  pear  blight,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stanley  Johnston  in  the  Michi-  I 
gan  Quarterly  Bulletin  for  November, 

1930.  All  the  Oriental  pear  stocks  have 
some  fault  or  faults,  serious  in  nature, 
which  have  lead  Mr.  Johnston  to  remark, 

“Though  French  pear  seedlings  are  more 
susceptible  to  blight  than  some  other 
stocks,  and  also  have  a  tendency  to  suck¬ 
er,  they  are  so  satisfactory  in  other  re¬ 
spects  that  they  should  be  considered  the 
best  seedlings  to  use  as  root  stocks  for 
pears  in  Michigan  and  probably  in  other  i 
districts  of  like  climatic  conditions. 

Eventually  types  or  strains  of  the  Orien¬ 
tal  species  may  be  found  that  do  not 
possess  the  faults  of  those  uoav  in  use 
and  that  may  be  superior  to  the  French 
pear  seedlings.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  nurserymen  are  to  be  discouraged 
from  using  Oriental  pear  seedlings  and 
groAvers  are  to  be  cautioned  against  pur¬ 
chasing  trees  propagated  on  them.” 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Department  of  Agriculture  for  No¬ 
vember,  1930,  makes  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  observation :  “Several  intercep¬ 
tions  of  Japanese  beetles  from  automo¬ 
biles  carrying  NeAV  Jersey  licenses  have 
been  made  recently  at  border  quarantine 
stations.  A  number  of  live  larvae  of  this 
insect  pest  AA-ere  taken  from  soil  about 
the  roots  of  plants  at  the  Yermo  Station. 

The  plants  Avere  being  transported  by 
an  automobile  tourist  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  responsible  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  infestation  Avithin  the 
State.  Another  larva  Avas  taken  from 
soil  at  the  Daggett  Station,  and  earlier 
in  the  season  two  adult  beetles  Avere 
shaken  from  a  coat  carried  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  which  had  come  direct  from  New 
Jersey.”  In  spite  of  the  most  careful 
inspection  Avork  of  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  it  looks  as  if  it 
Avould  be  only  a  question  of  time  until 
some  of  the  live  beetles  enter  that  State, 
where  they  could  become  a  serious  men¬ 
ace  to  the  fruit  basket  of  the  nation,  even 
though  California  is  the  most  energetic 
horticultural  State  in  combating  plant 
pests. 

While  broAvsing  around  the  library 
the  other  day,  the  folloAving  bit  of  infor¬ 
mation  came  to  light  in  the  1882  “Report 
of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  ;”  modern  entomologists  will  be  in¬ 
terested  :  “When,  however,  they  (the 
egg  masses  of  the  common  orchard  tent 
caterpillar)  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  the  prudent  orchardist,  and  the  nest 
(tent)  is  formed,  the  shot-gun  Avill  be 
found  serviceable,  placing  only  powder  in 
the  barrels  and  holding  at  a  convenient 
distance.  When  the  gun  is  discharged, 
the  limb  xvill  be  as  clean  as  though  it  had 
been  struck  by  a  Kansas  cyclone.”  A 
nath-e  of  Kansas  gave  that  talk  before 
(Continued  on  Page  93) 


S  X  O  V  E  R 


SAW  FRAMES 


for  use  with  TRACTORS 

Use  your  tractor  the  year  round! 
Standing  idle  it’s  a  dead  loss.  A 
Stover  Saw  Frame  —  attached  to 
the  front  of  your  tractor — permits 
you  to  take  the  saw  to  the 
wood  wherever  it  is.  On  or 
off  in  10  minutes.  Steel  con¬ 
struction  throughout. 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog! 

Types  for  all  popular  makes  of  tractors. 
Moderately  priced.  Ask  for  Free  Cata¬ 
log  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

164  Lake  Street  ::  Freeport,  III. 

Also  makers  of  Windmills,  Engines,  Feedmills, 
Pump  Jacks,  Corn  Shellers,  Swartz  Automotive 
and  Tractor  Replacement  Parts,  etc. 


TANK  HEATERS 


Heavy  cast  iron,  one- 
piece  construction. 
No  leakage.  Self 
sinking.  Burns  coal, 
wood,  cobs,  or  can 
be  fitted  to  burn  oil. 
Ask  for  Tank  Heater 
booklet. 


Over  1,000  acres  of  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains  and  sources  tested  and 
recommended  by  Experiment  Stations.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more 
than  doubled  in  three  years  because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  WHEAT,  RYE,  CABBAGE 


CLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new 
Teiis  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  freel 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 


Grlaciiolus  LJvtlDs 

tnO  lH  inch  a tnl  upward,  various  colors,  choice  fi>-|  or 
J.VU  varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of 

JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 

GLADIOLUS  LIST'  for  thin  pocketbooka.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Aslitabuln,  Ohio 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Good  plants  are  very  scarce  this  year,  but  as  our 
growing  season  was  not  affected  bv  drought,  we  have 
a  good  supply  at  the  following  prices. 

12 

Cuthbert  . $  .75 

Herbert  . 75 

Latham  (short  supply) . 75 

A'iking  .  2.00 

King  . 

St.  Regis  .  _ 

Golden  Queen  .  1. 06 

Plum  Farmer  . 75 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a  10%  discount,  if  the 
order  is  placed  and  paid  for  before  March  first. 

AVe  grow  also,  large  quantities  of  Evergreens.  Shrubs. 
Shade  Trees,  Perennials  and  Fruit  Trees.  Catalog  on 
request. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  Putney,  Vermont 
“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy’’ 

nil V  YOUR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  from  Ten- 
DU  I  nessee’s  original  plant  growers.  Blakemore, 
Premier,  Missionary,  Klondike,  Aroma, 
etc.  Certified  new  ground  plants,  guaranteed  true  to 
name  and  free  from  any  disease.  Illustrated  price 
list.  Also  fruit  trees.  Priced  right. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


STRAWBERRIES 

DA  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
1  1  tells  how.  Describes  best 

varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  AVrite  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


100 

$4.00 


1000 


.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

2.00 

8.00 

65.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

4.00 

25.00 

1.00 

5.00 

.75 

4.00 

30.00 

R AQPRFRRV  registered  disease  free 

OLiIXIv  A  For  description,  prices  and  cul- 
PI  A  NTQ  tural  method*,  write  OHIO  SHALL  FRUIT 
1  IMPROVEMENT  ASS’S,  New  Milford,  Ohio 

Why  Worry,  Mr,  Farmer, 

when  you  can  prosper  quickly  as  AA’hitmer  Dealer? 
Energetic  dealers  are  now  making  $50  and  up  weekly 
distributing  AVhitmer  products  to  their  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Free  instruction  while  earning, 
in  productive  sales  methods.  Several  vacant  terri¬ 
tories  in  New  York.  Get  our  ’’Every-day-pay-day’’ 
plan  for  rural  and  city  salesmen. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Box  F,  Columbus,  Ind. 

1931  BEEM 

IMPROVED  MODELS  SSSS. 

World’s  Pioneer  GardenTractor.  Plows,  mows, 
cultivates;  also  belt 
work.  Paysforit- 
self  inoneseason  f 

Catalog  Freeil 

NEW  BEEMANl 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  St.N.E. 

Minneapolis 

IIIIIIIIIIIMIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMI IIIIH  111  illllll 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


iiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiimii 


When  You  Buy  Seeds 

You  have  a  right  to  know  how  many 
of  them  will  grow! 

HARRIS  are  al*  tested  for  germination  and  the 

number  out  of  100  that  germinate  is 
marked  on  cadi  package  so  you  can  tell  just  hovv  thick  to  soav  to  insure 
an  even  stand  of  plants  without  wasting  the  seed  or  causing  excessive 
thinning.  Do  you  get  this  service  from  any  other  seedsman? 

New  Varieties  That  Produce  Profitable  Crops 

We  are  offering  some  new  and  improved  va¬ 
rieties  of  vegetables  that  are  earlier  and  better 
than  ordinary  kinds  and  produce  crops  that 
sell  at  higher  prices. 

Certified  Farm  Seeds 

Oats,  Barley,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.,  from  crops 
that  AA’ere  inspected  and  certified  as  exception¬ 
ally  free  from  impurities  and  disease.  This  is 
the  only  kind  of  seed  that  should  he  used. 

Ask  for  catalogue  and  AA’holesale  price  list. 
Special  reduced  prices  for  early  orders. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

R.  F.  D.  28  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

January  15,  1931. 


MILK 

January:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3 

per  cent  butterfat.  201-210-mile  zone, 
$3.17  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.61 ;  2B, 
$1.86;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51;  Class  3.  $1.60. 

In  classes  2A,  2R,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  ('lass  1,  $3.17; 


Cla,ss  2,  $1.70;  Class  3, 

$  1 .60. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  . 

$0.2S%  @$0.20 

Extra  02  score  . 

.28 

Firsts,  SS  to  01  score. 

.26  @ 

•27% 

Seconds  . 

.24%  fa' 

■25% 

Lower  grades  . 

.24 

Ladles  . 

.22  (a) 

.25 

Racking  stock  . . 

.15  @ 

.21 

Renovated  . 

.25%  (a 

.26% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.30%  @ 

.31 

Extra . 

.3.0 

Firsts  . 

.28  @ 

■20% 

Seconds  . . . 

.26  @ 

•27% 

Centralized  . 

.24  @ 

.27 

CHEESE 

State  flats,  short  held  .  . 

$0.21  @$( 

).22% 

Fresh,  specials  . 

.10 

Fresh  fancy  . 

.IS 

Wisconsin,  Whole  Milk— 

.10% 

Flats,  1030  cured  .  . 

.18%  @ 

Fresh  . 

.16%  @ 

.17 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  . . . 

.16%  @ 

.17 

1030  cured  . 

.18%  @ 

.10% 

Young  America,  fresh  .  . 

.17  @ 

•17% 

June  . 

.10%  @ 

.20 

Other  States,  daisies  . . . 

.16%  @ 

.17 

EGGS 


Nearby  whites  extra 

. . .  $0.33 

@$0.33% 

Average  extras  .  . . 
Extra  firsts . 

’. ! !  .27 

@ 

.28 

.27% 

Firsts  . 

. . .  .26 

@ 

.26% 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.  .  .  .28 

@ 

.30% 

Mixed  colors  . 

.  .  .  .20 

@ 

.30 

Gathered  best  . 

.  .  .  .28 

(a)' 

.20 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .  .20 

@ 

.26 

Storage  best  . 

...  .10%  @ 

.21% 

Lower  grades  . . . . 

.  .  .  .14 

@ 

.16 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

.  .23  @  .25 

.  .14  @  .20 

18(d)  .28 

.  .14  (a) 

.23 

99 

Capons — Western.  0  lbs.  . . 

.  .38  @ 

.44 

8  lbs . 

.  .36  @ 

.42 

7  lbs . 

.  .34(d) 

.40 

.37 

%  . 

.  ..30(d) 

.34 

.32 

Under  5  lbs . 

.  .28  @ 

Qlirw, 

.34 

Nearby.  0  lbs . 

.  .40@ 

.47 

8  lbs  . 

.  .38  @ 

.45 

7  ]i)S  . 

.43 

ft  IKq 

34(d) 

.40 

5  lbs . 

.  .32  @ 

.37 

Under  5  lbs . 

.  .30@ 

.36 

Slips  . 

.27  @ 1 

.36 

Turkeys,  dry — State,  Md.,  \  a. — 
Young  toms  . 37@ 

.44 

Hens  . 

.  .36  @ 

.41 

.  .30  @ 

.37 

Northwestern  &  Mt.  States- 
Young  toms  . 

.  .36  @ 

.43 

liens  . 

.  .35  @ 

.40 

Mediums  . 

.  .30  @ 

.36 

Western — Young  toms  .  .  . . 

.  .36  @ 

.42 

Hens  . 

.30 

.36 

Southwestern — Young  toms 

.  ,35@ 

.41 

.  .34  @ 

.38 

.  .30  @ 

.35 

.  .30(d) 

.33 

Hens  . 

.  .32  @ 

.35 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 

.  .35(1/) 

.60 

Dark,  doz . 

.  2.00(d) 

3.00 

2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AXD  RABBITS 

Fowl s.  lb . $0.22(0'  $0.25 


Chickens  . 23@  .30 

Roosters  .  -1- 

Ducks  .  25 

Geese  .  -20 

Rabbits,  lb . 12@  .20 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.00@11.35 

Bulls  .  5.00(a)  6.25 

Cows  .  2.(5 (a)  4.50 

Calves,  best  . 13.00@14.00 

Common  to  good  .  9.004/11.50 

Sheep  .  3.004/)  4.00 

Lambs  .  7.50 @:  9.00 

Hogs  .  8.00  @  9.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.1 3 4? $0.1 6 

Good  to  choice  ....  .  •  .0847)  .12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  ....  O.OOfdHl.OO 

Pigs,  15  to  25  lbs . 164/)  .20 

Steers.  100  lbs . 13.004720.00 

Bulls  .  9.754711.75 

Cows  . 10.00@14.00 

POTATOES 

L.  I..  150  lbs . $1 .35 @.$3.50 

In  bulk.  180  lbs .  3.75@  4.00 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 3.50@  3.75 

Idaho,  bu.  box  .  2.50471  2.75 

Sweet  potatoes.  .Tersev,  bu.  .  .7547  3.00 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 1.00@  2.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.40@$0.75 


Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .17 

Cabbage,  ton  . 21.00@24.00 

Carrots,  bu . 65@  .85 

Cauliflower,  bn .  2.00 @  2.75 

Celery,  doz . 75  47  1.50 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu .  1.004/)  1.25 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs . 8.00@12.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  2.0047  5.50 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.0047  2.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  2.50  47  5.50 

Kale,  bbl . 7547  2.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00 @  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  2.0047  3.50 

Okra,  bu .  2.50@  4.50 

Onions — 

Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  ,90@  1.15 

Orange  Co.,  yellow, 

100-lb.  bag  .  1.00@  1.25 

50-lb.  bag  . 50@  .65 

Red,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.2547  1-35 

White,  50-lb.  bag . 65@  1.25 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  ..  1.0047:  1.35 

50-lb.  bag . 50@  .75 

Red,  100  lbs .  1.25@  1.50 

50  lbs .  ~  .50 

White,  50  lbs . 75@  1.25 

Parsnips,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  4.5047  9.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  3.50 

Radishes,  bn . 3547  .75 

Salsify.  100  bchs .  7.00@  8.00 

Spinach,  bu . 90  47  1.00 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl .  1.7547  2.50 

String  beans,  bu .  3.0047  8.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50@!  7.00 

DRIED  beaks — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $5.50@$6.75 

Pea  .  5.50 

Red  kidney  .  9.50@  9.75 

White  kidney  .  7.75 

ERU1TS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$7.00 

Wealthy  .  2.00@  4.00 

Greening  .  2.0047  6.00 

Baldwin  .  2.00@  5.00 

Spy  .  2.25@  5.00 

York  .  5.5047  6.50 

Pears,  bu .  1.0047  1.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl .  1.5047  8.75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 30@  .50 

HAY  AXD  STRAW 

Ilay.  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  ..$29.004780.00 

No.  2  . 27.004728.00 

No.  3  . 23.004726.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.004723.00 

Straw,  rye  . 14.004715.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 12.00@13.00 

GRATN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  bu . $1.08% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 87% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 44 

Rye  . 44% 

WHEAT  IX  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  red  .  $0.82% 

Kansas  City  — 


No.  2  dark  . $0.70% @  .73 

Duluth.  No.  1  dark . 77%  @  .80% 

Winnipeg — 

No.  1  northern .  .54% 


Retail  Prices 

at  New  York 

Butter,  best.  lb.  .  . 

Eggs,  best.  doz.  .  .  . 

. 40(d) 

.45 

Gathered  . 

. 30  @ 

.35 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.50 

Chickens  . 

.45 

Ducklings  . 

. 30(d) 

.35 

Capons  . 

. 48(d) 

.55 

Apples,  doz . 

.35 

Oranges,  doz . 

. 35  @ 

.50 

Potatoes,  peck  .  . .  . 

. 35  @ 

.40 

Lettuce,  head  .  . . . 

. 10(d) 

.15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

. .  .03(d) 

.04 

String  beans,  lb.  .  . 

. 25@ 

.30 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  apple  market  continued  in  its  dull  posi¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ings.  which  moved  fairly  well  at  $4.50  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  2(4  inches  and  up.  Bushel  stock  was 
generally  slow,  with  Pennsylvania  Staymans 
selling  at  $1  75  to  $1.80  for  2% -inch  stock,  and 
Yorks  of  rather  ordinary  quality  and  condition 
at  $1.25  to  $1.35.  There  was  only  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  for  the  fancy  marks  of  desirable  varieties 
of  nearby  apples  at  50  to  80e  per  %-bu.  basket. 
Both  old  and  new  cabbage  moved  slowly  and  the 
market  was  again  weaker.  New  York  State 
Danish  in  100-lb.  sacks  sold  at  $1.10  to  $1.25, 
while  00-lb.  sacks  continued  dull  at  $1  to  $1.10. 
The  price  of  bulk  cabbage  was  also  weaker, 
with  most  sales  made  at  $20  to  $22  per  ton. 
Celery  held  about  steady  under  a  normal  move¬ 
ment.  Xew  York  State  offerings  in  the  rough 
sold  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  2-3  crates,  while  full 
crates  from  California,  medium  sizes,  brought 
$0  to  $7  for  washed  stock.  Onions  continued  to 
move  slowly  on  a  dull  market,  and  only  the 
best  offerings  met  a  satisfactory  demand.  New 
York  and  Indiana  yellows  in  100-!b.  sacks  sold 
at  $1  to  $1.10.  with  poorer  neglected  at  75c. 
Colorado  and  Utah  Valencias  in  50-lb.  sacks 
were  weaker  at  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Lettuce  was 
steady  for  western  Iceberg,  but  southern  stock 
was  dull.  Mushrooms  continued  in  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  market  continued 
to  be  dull  and  draggy.  Best  whites  in  3-lb. 
baskets  sold  at  50  to  75c.  while  the  poorer 
grades  ranged  from  25  to  50c.  Sweet  potatoes 
moved  fairly  well  throughout  the  holiday  period, 
but  immediately  thereafter,  they  lapsed  into 
their  former  dull  position.  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  stock  were  quoted  at  $1  to  $1.25  per 
hamper.  Nearby  sweet  potatoes  ranged  from 
$1  to  $1.25  per  %-bu.  bskt.  The  market  on 
such  vegetables  as  chicory,  escarole.  endive  and 
kale  was  dull.  Spinach  fluctuated  somewhat 
but  at  the  close  the  market  was  slightly  strong¬ 
er  for  Texas  offerings,  which  sold  on  a  fairly 
active  market  at  90c  to  $1  a  bushel.  Turnips 
were  steady,  with  nearby  stock  bringing  25  to 
50c  per  %-bu.  basket.  Canada  rutabagas  were 
in  light  supply  and  most  sales  were  made  at  05 
to  75c  per  50-lb.  sacks.  The  market  in  snap 
beans  was  slightly  weaker,  ns  the  quality  of 
the  arrivals  from  Florida  stock  was  not  as  good 


rs  during  the  previous  week.  Best  stock  sold 
at  $5  to  $0.30  per  hamper,  while  some  im¬ 
ported  stock  from  Mexico  brought  $0.50  to  $7. 
Beets  from  Texas  were  steady,  while  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  carrots  was  firm.  The  potato  market 
continued  dull,  with  stock  slightly  weaker  at 
the  close.  Maine  Gr.  Mts.  in  100-lb.  sacks  sold 
at  $1.85  to  $2,  while  some  bulk  potatoes  brought 
mostly  $1.95  per  100  lbs.  Idaho  bakers  were 
mostly  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  100  lbs.,  with  bak¬ 
ing  stock  in. 

EGGS  AXD  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  were  again  lighter  on  the 
Philadelphia  market  during  the  past  week.  The 
total  receipts  amounted  to  24,050  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  30.7 G7  cases  the  week  previous  and 
10.994  cases  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
1930.  Although  the  receipts  were  lighter  than 
the  previous  week,  they  were  more  than  ample 
for  the  limited  trading,  and  the  market  for  the 
fresh  arrivals  was  weak.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sold 
slowly  at  30c,  compared  with  33  to  34c  the  week 
before.  Fresh  firsts  also  shared  in  the  general 
decline  of  the  market  and  brought  only  29c. 
Fresh  seconds  vTere  dull  but  held  steady  at  23 
to  24c.  The  storage  movement  showed  no  im¬ 
provement,  but  the  price  level  managed  to  hold 
to  the  previous  levels,  of  21  to  22c  per  dozen. 
During  1930  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  1.- 
758.781  cases,  compared  with  1.097,122  cases 
in  1929.  and  1.735,234  cases  in  1928. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  light  all  week, 
but  the  demand  and  trading  were  light,  and  the 
light  supplies  on  hand  were  ample  for  the 
amount  of  business  transacted.  Prices  held 
steady  on  the  most  desirable  offerings,  but  the 
lower  grades  were  shaded  in  order  to  prevent 
accumulations.  Fancy  colored  fowls  brought  25 
to  20c  per  lb.,  with  Leghorns  at  18  to  20c. 
Mixed  colors  were  very  dull  at  22  to  24c.  Spring 
chickens  moved  slowly  at  20  to  27c  for  the  best 
quality  Plymouth  Rocks.  Broilers  were  steady 
to  firm  at  38  to  40c  per  lb.  for  the  best  marks. 
Old  roosters  were  slow,  but  prices  held  steady 
at  13  to  15c.  Ducks  were  rather  dull  at  18 
to  20c  for  the  best  Muscovys.  Geese  were  very 
dull,  and  only  best  marks  reached  top  quota¬ 
tions  of  20c. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry -were  again  light¬ 
er.  The  total  receipts  for  the  week  amounted 
to  506,025  lbs.,  compared  with  017. 070  lbs.  the 
week  previous  and  718.039  lbs.  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  1930  Fowls  were  steady 
for  the  best  marks,  and  most  sales  were  made 
at  20  to  28c.  Chickens  continued  steady,  with 
movement  rather  limited.  Best  marks  sold  at 
30  to  33c.  Turkeys  werj  in  very  light  supply, 
and  the  market  was  film,  with  best  nearby  of¬ 
ferings  slightly  higher  at  the  close  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  desirable  birds.  Best  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Maryland  stock  sold  at  40  to  43c.  while 
other  birds  ranged  from  35  to  42c  per  lb. 
Ducks  held  steady  at  20  to  23c  per  lb.,  while 
geese  were  dull  at  18  to  21c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Trading  in  the  hay  market  was  very  restricted 
during  the  entire  week.  The  demand  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  best  marks,  which  made  up  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  total  offerings.  Fresh  re¬ 
ceipts  were  light.  Best  feeding  hay  brought 
$25  to  $26  per  con.  while  some  inferior  stock 
sold  down  to  $23  a  ton.  Straw  was  in  light 
supply,  demand  slow,  and  the  market  dull 
throughout  the  week.  Best  rye  sold  at  $12.50 
to  $13.50  per  ton,  while  wheat  was  mostly  $11 
to  $12  per  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Produce  markets  at  Boston  have  ruled  mod¬ 
erately  quiet  during  the  past  week.  Moderate 
potato  arrivals  encouraged  some  price  firmness. 
Poultry  was  more  active,  especially  on  dressed 
offerings.  Eggs  continued  their  downward  price 
trend,  although  top  grades  of  easterns  cleared 
closely. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
Baldwins,  fair  on  others.  Native  Baldwins.  75c 
to  $1.35;  few,  $1.50;  poorer.  50c.  McIntosh 
moving  slowly,  ordinary.  75c  to  $1  :  best  mostly 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy,  small  lots,  $2; 
various  odd  varieties,  ordinary,  75c  to  $1.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Beets.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  35  to  65c  bu.  box.  Texas,  erts., 
bchd.,  few  sales.  $2.75  to  $3. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Savoy,  $1.50 
to  $2.50  bbl.  N.  Y.,  Danish.  $1.25  100-lb.  sacks, 
Fla.,  1%-bu.  erts.,  $2  to  $2.25.  Tex.,  $2.90  to 
$3:  few.  $3.25  crt. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  oft".  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif., 
bchd..  $3  to  $3.75  crt. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
light.  Mass.  Howes.  $2.75  to  $3.50  (4 -bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supplies  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  h.li..  50  to  60  cukes.  $12  to  $14;  poorer  low 
as  $8  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.,  h.li.,  fancy,  $2  to  $3 
doz. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native.  18  heads  h.li..  25  to  50c; 
few.  60c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads, 
$2.25  to  $2.75  crt.:  poorer  lower;  Ariz.,  erts., 
$1.75  to  $2.50:  few.  $2.75. 

Onions.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  few 
best,  $1.50:  poorer  lower  100  lbs.  Mich..  60 
to  75c  50  lbs.  N.  Y.,  mostly  $1  to  $1.25  100 
lbs. 

Potatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine,  100  lbs.,  $1.80  to  $1.85  bag:  P.  E.  I. 
Mts.,  $2.10  to  $2.20  90-lb.  bag;  Idaho  bakers, 
$2.75  to  $3  box. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
40  to  50  bchs.,  h.li.,  50c  to  $1;  few,  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Tex..  80  to  90c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  Turban,  mostly  50  to  75c;  few, 
$1  bbl .  Blue  Hubbard.  1  to  1  (4 c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h..  15  to  25c:  few  fancy  higher:  Ohio 
h.li,  best.  $2  to  $2.25  8-lb.  bskt.:  Cuban.  6-bskt. 
crt..  $2.50  to  $2.75:  Fla..  6-bskt.  crt.,  ord.,  $1.25 
to  $2:  Mex.  lugs,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  weak  except  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy.  $26; 
eastern,  $18  to  $23.50;  clover  mixed,  red,  $25 
ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
29c;  firsts,  27%  to  28 %c ;  seconds.  26  to  27c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  35c,;  white  extras,  33  to  34c; 
fresh  eastern.  31  to  33c  doz. 

Poultry.—  Dressed,  market  firm,  demand  good. 
Fowls.  4  to  5  lbs.,  25  to  29c;  3  to  3%  IDs. .  23 

to  24c;  chickens.  3  to  6  lbs.,  26  to  33c:  native, 

32  to  33c;  roosters,  20c  lb.:  live  fowl.  24  to 
26c:  chickens.  23  to  25c:  roosters.  16  fo  18c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  'Twins,  N.  Y.  held, 
23  to  24c;  N.  Y.  fresh.  19  to  20c;  western  held, 
22  to  23c:  fresh,  17%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  5’.  and  Mich.  pea.  $6.50  to 
$7:  Calif.,  small  white.  $6.50  to  $7:  Yellow 

Eyes.  $7.25  to  $8:  red  kidney.  $10  to  $10.50; 

Lima.  $9.50  to  $10  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  inactive,  demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved,  prices  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  23c:  %  blood,  combing.  28  to  29c; 

clothing.  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing.  27  to 

28c;  clothing.  24  to  25c:  (4  blood,  combing,  26 
to  27c;  clothing,  24  to  25c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  70  to  73c; 
clothing.  58  to  62c;  %  blood,  combing,  61  to 

63c:  clothing,  52  to  55c:  %  blood,  combing.  50 
to  53c:  clothing.  45  to  58c:  \\  blood,  combing, 
45  to  48c:  clothing.  41  to  44c:  Terr  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  68  to  Tic:  clothing,  60  to  62c:  %  blood, 
combing,  63  to  67c;  clothing,  55  to  58c;  % 


blood,  combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  50  to  53c; 
(4  blood,  combing,  50  to  "*c;  clothing,  45  to 
48c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTO  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  marks "  1 1  y  steady,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales,  $  $8.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cati’  and  vealers 
about  normal,  market  generally  -Ready  with  a 
week  ago,  demand  only  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  f,Z  to  $6.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  I  .50  to  $6. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice,  $  to  $10.50; 
Cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  lamb  rather  light  market  50c 
to  $1  higher,  demand  fair:  no  sheen 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  "own,  $7 
to  $10;  cull  and  common,  all  wfs.,  $5  to  87. 

Milk  Cows.- — Supply  about  normal,  market  un¬ 
changed  from  a  week  ago,  demand  °air.  Choice; 
head.  $160  to  $180;  good,  $125  to  $160;  medium, 
$60  to  $80;  common,  $30  to  $50. 

Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  No  provisions  are  available  for  com¬ 
mission  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  34c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
36c. 

Eggs.— Yard  eggs.  doz..  35c:  small  eggs,  doz.. 
30<  :  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb..  10c:  cottage,  lb..  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb..  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A.  ot..  13c;  butter¬ 
milk,  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — (All  home  and  soutli- 
crn-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu..  75c  to 
$1*50;  beans,  dry.  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c:  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c:  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  3c:  new  carrots,  bch..  5c;  col- 
cry.  bcli.,  5c;  cauliflower,  lb.,  10c;  endive,  lb., 
6c;  horseradish,  pt.,  15c;  Hubbard  squasli,  lb., 
5c;  leek,  bcli.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head.  5c: 
home-grown  lettuce,  bcli.,  10c;  onions,  dry,  3 
lbs.,  25c;  onions,  green,  bcli.,  5c:  potatoes, 
new,  lui..  $1.25;  parsnips,  lb.,  5e;  parsley,  bcli., 
5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  radishes,  bcli.,  5c;  toma¬ 
toes,  lb..  15c;  sauerkraut,  qt.,  10c;  spinach,  ■  ., 
20c:  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Turkeys,  N.  Y.  State,  lb.,  40c; 
heavy  fowls,  lb..  30c:  light  fowls,  lb.,  28e; 
geese,  lb.,  28c:  clucks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry.- — Turkeys.  N.  Y.  State,  lb., 
45c;  poultry,  heavy,  lb..  35c;  light,  lb.,  32c; 
ducks,  lb.,  32c;  geese,  lb.,  32c. 

Meats.— Plate  beef.  lb..  15c;  lieacheese,  30c; 
fresh  ham,  home-grown,  lb.,  32  to  35c:  shoulder 
roast  pork,  lb.,  20  to  35c;  hamburg,  lb.,  28c; 
lamb  chops,  lb.,  40c:  stewing  lamb,  lb.,  25c; 
mutton  chops,  lb.,  30c:  pork  steak,  lb.,  32c; 
veal  roasts,  lb..  20  to  30c:  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  45c: 
bacon,  chunk,  lb..  30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb..  34ef 
rabbit,  dressed,  lb.,  40c:  pork  loins,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  sausage,  all  pork,  lb..  20c:  round  steak, 
lb.,  40c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  35c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Root  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  35  to 
40c:  bu.,  60  to  70c;  cabbage,  domestic,  doz..  40 
to  65c;  red.  doz.  heads,  75  to  90c;  Danish,  doz., 
60c  to  $1;  Savoy,  doz.,  60  to  75e;  carrots,  bskt.. 
35  to  40c;  bu.,  50  to  60c;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  50 
to  75c:  endive,  curly,  crt.,  50c;  escarole,  doz. 
bchs,  25  to  30c;  kale,  bu.,  50e;  leeks,  doz. 
bchs.,  15  to  25c;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads.  25 
to  40c;  curly,  crt..  50c  to  $1;  onions,  yellow, 
im..  50  to  60c;  yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.20  to 
$1.25:  parsley,  doz.  bchs..  20  to  25c;  parsnips, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25:  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  potatoes,  bu., 
80  to  90c;  seconds,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  pumpkins, 
doz..  50  to  75c:  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  20c; 
salsify,  doz.  bclis.,  40  to  50c;  squasli,  Hubbard, 
H).,  1  %  to  2c:  turnips,  bskt..  55  to  60c;  bu., 
80c  to  $1;  watercress,  doz.  bclis.,  50  to  60c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Greening,  It.  I.,  bu.,  $1;  Greening.  N.  W..  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  Ilubbardston.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  King, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50:  McIntosh,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  Russets,  bu., 
75c;  Winesap.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50:  pears.  Duchess, 
bu.,  $1;  Kieffer,  bskt.,  30  to  40c:  bu..  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  heavy.  Hi..  23  to 
25c;  light,  lb..  18  to  22c;  chickens,  lb..  IS  to 
22c:  fowls,  heavy,  lb..  22  to  25c;  light,  lb..  16 
to  18c;  roosters,  lb.,  16c;  geese,  lb.,  17c;  ducks, 
lb..  18c  to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  grade  A,  in  cases, 
32  to  35c ;  pullets,  doz.,  25c;  small  lots,  doz., 
35  to  38c;  storage,  doz.,  28  to  30c;  butter,  coun¬ 
try  crock,  lb.,  40c;  unsalted,  lb.,  45c. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  dressed  poultry  market  shows  a  firm  tone. 
New  Texas  potatoes  are  in  the  market. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  weak; 
creamery,  prints.  33  to  34e:  tubs.  31  to  32c: 
firsts,  28  to  30c:  undergrades,  25c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies.  20c;  longhorn,  20  to  21c; 
brick,  23c;  brick  Swiss,  27c;  limburger,  31c. 
Eggs,  lower;  nearby  fancy,  35  to  30c;  grade  A. 
27  to  34c:  grade  B,  22  to  24c:  grade  C,  19  to 
20c:  nearby  at  mark,  20  to  31c;  western,  16 
to  17c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  23  to 
30c;  chickens.  20  to  33c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
21c;  capons,  40  to  45c:  ducks,  23  to  26c;  geese, 
23  to  24c;  turkeys,  40  to  43c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls.  10  to  24c;  springers,  19  to  23c; 
old  roosters,  15c;  ducks,  18  to'  20c;  geese.  16 
to  18c;  turkeys,  40c. 

Apples  and  1’otatoes. — Apples,  steady;  unclas¬ 
sified,  bu..  50  to  75c:  Greening,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
King,  Delicious.  $1.35  to  $l.,i0;  Wealthy,  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Jonathan,  $1.50:  Snow.  $1.50  to  $1.75: 
McIntosh,  $1.25  to  $2.25:  Northern  Spv,  Rome 
Beauty,  $2  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  40  to  95c;  150-lb.  bag,  $2.75  to 
$3.50:  Texas.  100-ib.  bag,  $3;  sweets,  Del.,  bu. 
hpr.,  $1.85  to  $1.90. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  steady:  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.50;  marrow,  white  kidney,  $8.50; 
red  kidney,  $8.50  to  $9.  Onions,  steady:  home¬ 
grown,  bu..  75  to  90c:  Spanish  crate,  $1.75  to 
$1.90:  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  45  to  50c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Cranberries.  25-lb.  box, 
$3.25:  grapes,  Cal..  24-lb.  lug.  $2  to  $2.25: 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $6;  Fla..  $2.25  to 
$4:  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pineapples,  Cuba, 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3.75;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt., 
65  to  70c. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate.  $2.25  to  $2  75; 
asparagus,  2-doz.  bchs.,  $6  to  $8;  beans,  Fla., 
green,  bu.  hpr.,  $8.50;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
broccoli,  Tex.,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  22c:  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  65c; 
carrots,  bu.._  40  to  60c;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crt., 
$2._'5  to  $2.50;  celery,  doz..  60  to  90c;  cucum¬ 
bers.  2-doz.  carton,  $5.50;  eggplant,  Cuba,  crt., 
$4  to  $8;  endive,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  escarole.  Fla., 
hpr.,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  horseradish,  bbl.,  $7;  let¬ 
tuce.  10-lb.  bskt.,  65c;  mushroom,  3-lb.  bskt., 
75  to  90c:  parsnips,  bu..  50  to  75c;  peas.,  Mex.. 
crt..  $8.50  to  $9:  peppers,  Fla.,  crt..  $2  to  $3.25: 
radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  20  to  25c;  rhubarb,  5-lb. 
carton.  60c  to  $1.15;  spinach,  bu.,  $1;  squash, 
bu.,  55  to  Coe:  tomatoes.  S-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to 
$1.25;  turnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$18  to  $19:  clover  mixed.  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $21- 
standard  middlings,  $20:  red-dog,  $23;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $31.75;  oilmen], 
34  per  cent.  $33.50:  liominy,  $29.25;  gluten. 
$32.90;  oatfeed,  $11.70:  Timothy  seed,  im..  $5.50 
to  $6;  Alfalfa.  $16  to  $17:  Alsike,  $16  to  $17; 
clover,  $17  to  $1S.50.  C.  II.  B. 
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Invented 

by 

John  Bean 
in  1884 


For  spraying, 
whitewashing, 
disinfecting,  etc. 


ALL  PURPOSE 


SPRAYERS 


Add  to  Your  Profit 


High  pressure  spraying  means  bigger  profits.  The 
BEAN  All-Purpose  is  designed  for  potatoes,  celery, 
grapes,  etc.,  and  is  quickly  converted  into  an  orchard 
outfit.  Sprays  4  rows,  3  nozzles  to  the  row.  The  3  h.  p. 
engine  insures  constant  high  pressure  and  a  capacity 
of  6  to  7  gals,  per  min.  at  300  lbs.  pressure.  Porcelain- 
lined  Cylinders,  Trouble-less  Bali  Valves,  Built-in 
Pressure  Regulator,  Rotary  Agitator.  Costs  very  little 
to  operate. 


IIEA^  Little  Giant  Duplex  Sprayer 

A  highgrade  sprayer  at  very  low  '  ~ 

cost;  6  gals,  a  min.  at  300  lbs. 
pressure,  sufficient  to  do  good 
work  with  a  spray  gun  or  sup¬ 
ply  2  rods.  Guaranteed  by 
BEAN. 

BEAI\T  Triplex  Sprayer  No.  848 


Capacity  of  14  gallons  per 
minute  at  300-400  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  Regular  tread  or  46  inch 
tread  for  vineyards. 


XV rite  for  new  BEAN  catalog 

JOH1V  BEANT  MFC.  CO. 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

23  Hosmer  Street  _  243  W.  Julian  Street 

I. anting.  Mich.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  .  ,  .  $1.55 
Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  8mooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  coi  ners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED 

C  A  C*l|  Clear 

While  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Size:  3  x  6  —  Glazed  —  l3/e,  -  $2.88—  IH  -  $3.58 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Milts 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

(Continued  from  Page  91) 
the  society,  so  that  he  had  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Kansas  cyclone. 

With  the  low  domestic  prices  for  ap¬ 
ples  existing  at  present,  it  is  well  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  apples  were  selling  in  Moscow, 
Soviet  Russia,  at  Christmas  time  for  only 
$1  per  pound,  or  about  $40  per  bushel. 

K.  H.  SUDDS. 


Recollections  of  Chestnuts 
on  Long  Island 

Forty  years  ago  this  locality  could 
boast  of  chestnut  trees  (Castanea  Amer¬ 
icana).  On  the  Pratt  estate  I  have  seen 
a  tape  measure  around  quite  a  number 
that  would  show  a  girth  14  and  16  feet, 
and  some  to  IS  or  19  feet  at  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  From  the  thousands 
of  them  there  on  the  estate  I  have  seen 
all  die  as  well  as  the  thousands  of 
shoots  from  the  immense  butt,  and  to¬ 
day,  to  mj-  knowledge  not  one  tree  of 
the  common  chestnut  is  growing  on  the 
estate. 

At  first  many  of  the  strong  new  shoots 
from  the  stumps  would  look  clean,  the 
third  year  or  so  a  brown  leaf  would 
show  here  or  there  and  on  examination 
of  the  bark  a  small  slit  and  the  yel¬ 
lowish  fungus  spores  could  be  found  The 
chestnut  trees  in  flower  here  40  years 
ago,  sure  were  a  glorious  sight  and  a 
fine  prospect  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

Long  Island.  james  holloway. 


Trimming  Fruit  Trees 

Would  you  advise  me  about  trimming 
fruit  trees,  and  the  time  to  do  such 
work?  e.  T. 

New  York. 

Probably  the  best  time  to  prune  fruit 
trees  Is  in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring, 
before  growth  starts.  At  that  time  one 
is  able  to  detect  all  the  wood  that  has 
been  killed  by  the  freezing  so  that  it  may 
be  cut  off.  Where  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  pruning  to  do  many  people 
work  at  it  all  through  the  Winter  when 
the  weather  is  not  too  cold  to  endure 
it.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  one  time 
when  trees  must  be  pruned,  but  in  late 
Winter,  just  before  the  growth  starts,  is 
undoubtedly  preferable.  Many  prune  to 
some  extent  in  Summer,  as  they  are  then 
able  to  see  interfering  branches  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  than  in  Winter.  Summer  prun¬ 
ing  is  all  right  if  not  done  very  heavily. 
In  that  case  it  may  stimulate  too  much 
soft  growth. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  mode  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  S2.80  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ail  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square,  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


BOLE  NS  GardenTractors 

help  you  do  more 
work  at  less  cost 

EIGHT  MODELS 
lALL  ATTACHMENTS 
^INTERCHANGEABLE 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE 


rS. 


GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.  CO, 

523  Park  St..  Port  Washington.  Wis. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOCa 
that  tells  about  the  All-Purpose  Bolens 
Garden  tractor  and  what  it  will  do.  <5) 

Name  

Address 


State 


R.F.D. 


Wintering  Cabbage  for 
Home  Use 

On  page  IS  in  “Vermont  Notes,”  Mrs. 
J.  X.  W.  makes  the  remark  that  cab¬ 
bages  with  them  are  an  unsolved  problem. 
This  is  the  way  I  have  handled  it  for 
several  years.  Take  a  large  sugar  or 
salt  barrel,  knock  out  the  bottom  and  put 
in  some  dry  leaves  or  grass.  If  moist 
soil  provide  drainage;  sandy  needs  none. 
Cut  off  the  heads  and  pack  in  ;  leaves  or 
hay  can  be  put  on  top  if  you  have  room, 
otherwise  fill  full.  The  hole  is  dug  so 
the  barrel  is  all  in  the  ground  except 
three  or  four  inches.  We  use  an  old 
metal  washtub  for  a  cover.  No  doubt 
one  of  wood  will  answer.  When  needed 
for  use,  if  frozen,  thaw  in  cold  water. 
They  thaw  so  slowly  when  it  warms  up 
that  it  does  them  no  damage  as  to  flavor, 
and  where  they  become  soft  on  the  out¬ 
side  it  will  not  be  like  where  they  are 
kept  in  a  place  too  warm  and  damp. 

Massachusetts.  h.  w.  s. 


Roadside  Stand  For  Flowers 

Next  Spring  I  propose  to  operate  a 
roadside  stand  on  a  State  road.  I  would 
grow  and  retail  cut  flowers,  also  window 
boxes,  complete  with  different  kinds  of 
plants  in  full  flower.  Later  on  would 
construct  a  tennis  court  and  let  same  by 
the  hour.  lias  any  reader  any  sugges¬ 
tion  to  offer  on  this  subject?  h.  a. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


One  method  of  controlling  .stalk-horers 
is  to  destroy  all  rank  weeds  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  garden  and  along  the  edges 
of  fields  planted  to  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
etc.  Burdock,  ragweed,  and  pigweed  are 
favorite  hosts  for  the  borer. 


Now  you  can  have 
a  better  and  a 
bigger  garden 


Planet  Jr. 


^  This  Planet  Jr.  No.  4  Com- 

will  do  the  heavy  work  bination  is  a  hill  and  drill 

1 '  1  — ■ — — —  seeder,  a  single  wheel  hoe, 

a  wheel  cultivator,  a  quick  furrower  and  efficient  hand 
plow.  It  s  a  real  outfit  for  the  small  garden, 
making  light  pleasant  work  of  all  those  usual  back¬ 
breaking  jobs.  And  the  famous  Planet  Jr.  construction 
assures  years  of  use  .  .  .  and  a  helper  sturdy  enough 
for  the  practical  farmer. 


Run  this  Planet  Jr.  down  the  row  just  once,'  that  is 
enough  to  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  operate  .  .  .  how 
light  it  makes  the  heavy  work . . .  how  much  more  ground 
you  can  farm  in  a  day  .  .  .  and  the  bigger,  earlier  crops 
you  can  enjoy.  The  New  Planet  Jr.  Catalog  is  now  ready  ! 


ft  \  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  38  C  i 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ! 

Send  this 

Please  send  nfe  free  information  marked  :  ! 

. HOME  GARDENING  MADE  EASY. 

- Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Professtonal  Garden  Implement  Catalog.  I 

0  11  non  fKfsrbfrfi 

Name _  ! 

iVOW 

Street  and  No.  or  R.  F.  D.  1 

A  FRAME  ®10^ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  W000 

A  W  S 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Only  107! 
DOWN 
Easy  Pay¬ 
ments 


Profit  by  clearing  your 
ownlandandyour  neigh¬ 
bors’  aswell.TheHercules 
onemanStumpPullerdoes 
the  work  easier,  quicker, 
cheaper— and  rapidly  pays 
foritself.  Make  big  money 
- — write  today  for  booklet 
and  speciallow  price  offer. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2930  29th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 


Cutout  Disks 
Do  More  Work 
With  the 
Same  Power 

Very  often  farmers  ask  us  which  does  better  work, 
the  Cutout  or  Solid  harrow  disk. 

We’re  in  a  position  to  give  a  fair  answer  because  wr 
make  both  kinds.  The  quality  and  prico  are  the  same. 

We  always  recommend  the  “Cutaway”  Cutout  disk. 

“Cutaway”  Cutout  disks  penetrate  easier  and  deeper. 
That  means  more  work  with  the  same  amount  of  power. 
In  stony  soil  "Cutaway"  Cutout  disks  work  between  the 
stones.  A  solid  disk  has  the  tendency  to  ride  over  them. 

And  because  the  Cutout  disk  has  more  cutting  sur¬ 
face  than  a  solid  disk  of  the  same  diameter,  it  cuts, 
chops  and  pulverizes  clods,  lumps,  trash  more  thor¬ 
oughly. 

A  finer,  smoother  seed  bed  results. 

The  important  thing,  however,  is  to  bo  sure  your 
disks — whether  Cutout  or  Solid — are  genuine  Cutaways. 

For  only  the  genuine  are  heat  treated  and  forged 
sharp.  Only  the  genuine  are  unconditionally  guaran¬ 
teed  for  3  years  against  breaking  or  cracking. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  which  shows  22  types 
and  101  sizes  of  disk  harroivs  and  plows. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

57  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FBEE  catalog  and  boob,  "The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage." 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  I’AliK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


Name 


Address 


D  o  u  tie  tke  d  o  liars  at  harvest 


with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


Avoid  costly  delays.  Use  Ospraymo,  the  sturdy  sprayer  that  has 
automatic  agitators,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge.  Brushes  on 
revolving  paddies  keep  suction  strainers  clean — prevent  clogging 
and  lost  time. 

They  are  built  to  stand  hard  bumps  and  jolts.  H.  P.  Miller  of 
Grantsville,  Md.,  writes:  “The  Ospraymo  potato  sprayer  I 
bought  io  years  ago  is  still  doing  good  work.”  John  Smith,  West- 
port,  Mass.,  says:  “Used  your  traction  6prayer  29  years  and  still 
using  it.”  J.  Le  Roy  King  of  Tully,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Union  Leader  has 
been  going  all  spring  and  has  performed 
wonderfully  well.” 

They  make  two  bushels  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  As  high  as  600  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre  is  possible  if  you 
Spray  with  our  Ospraymo  Leader. 

We  make  a  sprayer  for  every  need. 

High  Pressure  guaranteed,  Let  us  tell 
you  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  We 
The  Ospraymo  Way  is  the  have  been  world  leaders  for  48  years. 

Right  Way  to  Spray  Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

UNE  OF  r=.Y— 

Dept.  2,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 
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Will  you 
live  too  long 
or  die 
too  soon? 

These  two  possibilities  every  one  must 
face — either  that  he  will  die  too  soon, 
while  others  are  yet  dependent  upon 
him ;  or  that  he  will  outlive  the  period 
of  his  own  earning  capacity,  and  be¬ 
come  dependent  himself. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  facts.  But 
there  is  a  way  to  provide  against  either 
possibility. 

By  setting  aside  a  small  part  of  your 
present  earnings,  you  can  acquire  a 
policy  in  the  Postal  Life  Insurance 
Company  that  will  protect  your  de¬ 
pendents  against  untimely  loss  of  your 
support,  and  at  the  same  time,  help  you 
create  a  substantial  estate  for  your  later 
years.  This  is  the  modern  idea  of  in¬ 
surance,  to  give  the  two-fold  protection 
every  one  needs. 

Distinctive  Economies  for 
Postal  Policyholders 

In  the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
you  not  only  enjoy  the  security  of  this 
complete  protection,  but  also  its  distinc¬ 
tive  economies,  through  the  Postal’s 
method  of  doing  business  direct  with 
the  individual. 

By  eliminating  the  agent’s  commission, 
the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  ef¬ 
fects  substantial  savings  on  every  policy 
it  writes.  This  saving  is  passed  on  to 
the  policyholder  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
insurance.  You  are  paid  a 

Guaranteed  Dividend  of 
9]/2%  of  Premiums 

in  addition  to  the  ordinary  dividends 
which  are  paid  as  earned  !  This  applica¬ 
tion  of  advanced  business  methods  to  the 
writing  of  insurance  has  attracted  friends 
everywhere  among  the  intelligent,  in¬ 
dependent-minded.  Its  25-year  record 
of  steady  growth  reflects  public  appre-  j 
ciation  of  its  service  in  a  most  important 
field  of  activity.  Why  not  consider  its 
way  of  doing  business  yourself?  Share 
in  its  economies  while  you  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  best  protection. 

It  Is  Easy  to  Deal  Direct 

Merely  mail  the  coupon  below.  You  will 
receive  full  information  which  you  can 
consider  in  the  privacy  of  your  home, 
at  your  leisure,  uninfluenced  by  solicita¬ 
tion.  You  will  deal  direct  with  the 
Company.  The  help  and  advice  of  its 
expert  officials  are  at  your  service. 
Thousands  avail  themselves  of  this 
modern  insurance  service  every  year. 
Mail  the  coupon  now  and  get  the  facts. 
(Please  be  sure  to  give  your  age,  occu¬ 
pation,  and  exact  date  of  birth.) 

POSTAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO. 


R.  N.-Y..  1-24-31 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Without  obligating  mo.  please  send  full  insur¬ 
ance  particulars  for  my  age. 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Occupation  . 

Exact  date  of  birth 


Amount 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Handcuffing  one  man  to 
the  front  bumper  of  a  stolen  car  so  his 
four  companions  could  not  attempt,  a 
get-away  without  running  over  him,  Con¬ 
stable  Alfred  Hodgson  arrested  live  To¬ 
ronto  men  single-handed  at  Lindsay,  On¬ 
tario,  Jan.  9. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
purchase  of  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
membership,  through  the  acquisition  of 
four  rights  at  a  total  price  of  $290,000, 
it  was  announced  Jen.  10.  This  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  $40,000  from  the 
previous  sale  and  makes  the  total  advance 
since  Jan.  1  $104,000,  or  35  per  cent. 
According  to  brokers,  this  is  the  sharpest 
advance  in  the  price  of  Stock  Exchange 
seats  in  the  history  of  the  Exchange, 

Crawling  through  a  tunnel  dug  through 
debris  of  rock,  earth,  steel  and  timber  by 
their  comrades  20  men  entombed  in  the 
Hetch-IIetchy  coast  range  tunnel  near 
Oakland,  Calif.,  came  to  the  surface  Jan. 
11,  showing  little  evidence  of  their  34 
hours  underground.  Trapped  when  sup¬ 
porting  timbers  gave  way  800  feet  under 
ground  allowing  debris  to  clog  the  tun¬ 
nel.  the  men  probably  owed  their  lives 
to  the  action  of  Welby  Morgan,  28-year- 
old  nozzleman.  When  the  cave-in  started 
Morgan  dragged  a  20-foot  length  of  four- 
inch  pipe  beneath  the  falling  rocks  al¬ 
though  he  was  twice  knocked  down  be¬ 
fore  reaching  safety.  Air  was  supplied 
the  imprisoned  men  through  the  pipe  as 
well  as  small  quantities  of  food. 

A  bill  drawing  a  fine  distinction  as  to 
the  guilt  of  a  person  who,  while  hunting, 
shoots  another  person,  was  introduced  iu 
the  New  York  Senate,  at  Albany,  Jan.  12 
by  Senator  Henry  I.  Patrie,  of  Dolgeville, 
Fulton  County.  If  a  hunter,  mistaking  a 
person  for  game  shoots  at,  wounds  or 
kills  him,  the  hunter,  according  to  the 
bill,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
If,  however,  a  hunter  while  shooting  at 
game,  accidentally  hits  a  person,  he  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  violated  the  sta¬ 
tute.  The  penalty  for  shooting  at  a  per¬ 
son  mistaken  for  an  animal  is  a  line 
of  from  $100  to  $300  and  revocation  of 
licence  for  two  years ;  for  causing  injury 
to  a  person  mistaken  for  an  animal,  a 
line  of  $500,  a  year’s  imprisonment  and 
revocation  of  license  for  live  years,  and 
for  killing  a  person  mistaken  for  an  ani¬ 
mal,  $1,000  fine,  five  years’  imprisonment 
and  revocation  of  license  for  ten  years. 

Sixty-two  of  the  140  defendants  ac¬ 
cused  of  violating  business  laws  by  fix¬ 
ing  the  price  of  milk  and  other  actions 
in  restraint  of  trade  as  members  of  the 
New  York  Milk  Chain  Association, 
which  Larry  Fay  is  said  to  head,  were 
ordered  acquitted  Jan.  12  by  Judge 
Maurice  Koenig  in  the  Court  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions,  New  York.  After  the  State 
rested,  at  the  end  of  the  trial’s  fifth  week 
Judge  Koenig  ruled  that  mere  member¬ 
ship  in  the  association  was  not  in  itself 
evidence  of  guilt. 

Gustav  Pick,  giving  his  occupation  as  a 
steward  in  the  employ  of  the  Elks’  Club, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  held  in  $1,000  bail 
for  trial  in  Special  Sessions  when  ar¬ 
raigned  before  Magistrate  George  W. 
Simpson  in  Tombs  Court  Jan.  12  on  a 
charge  of  inserting  a  false  and  misleading 
advertisement.  The  complainant.  Theo¬ 
dore  Eichberg,  00,  a  Spanish  War  vet¬ 
eran  and  an  inmate  of  the  United  States 
Soldiers’  Home,  Washington,  testified 
that  on  June  10  he  gave  Pick  $700,  his 
life  savings,  for  a  partnership  that  Pick 
had  advertised  to  sell  in  an  “all-year  re¬ 
sort  and  poultry  farm ;  good  income, 
secured.”  Questioned  by  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Philip  Wagner,  Eichberg  testi¬ 
fied  that  after  he  turned  over  his  money 
to  Pick  he  found  that  Pick  not  only  did 
not  have  a  deed  but  had  paid  only  $200 
on  a  mere  contract  toward  the  purchase 
of  the  property.  The  property,  according 
to  Eichberg,  was  in  Eldred,  N.  Y.,  and 
had  no  poultry  farm  and  not  even  a 
chicken.  The  building,  he  said,  was  di¬ 
lapidated. 

The  Structural  Steel  Board  of  Trade, 
Inc.,  composed  of  18  of  the  leading 
structural  steel  contractors  in  New  York 
City,  was  ordered  Jan.  13  under  a  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  granted  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Black  to  employ  none  but 
union  men.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  attorney 
for  the  International  Association  of 
Bridge,  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron 
Workers,  .which  applied  for  a  temporary 
injunction  pending  outcome  of  its  suit 
for  $3,500,000  against  the  board,  said 
that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  this  was 
the  first  such  order  granted  against  a 
group  of  employers  in  this  country.  If 
the  order  is  made  permanent,  it  will  end 
a  25-year  feud  between  steel  contractors 
and  workers  here.  The  order  signed  by 
Justice  Black  restrains  the  board  from 
employing  any  workers  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  plaintiff  union  or  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  persuade  any  of  their  em¬ 
ployes  to  drop  membership  in  the  union. 
The  union  is  required  to  pay  the  board 
$60,000  as  compensation  for  losses  that 
may  be  suffered  by  the  board  under  the 
order. 

An  appeal  to  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  1,000,000-acre  sanctuary  in 
the  West  for  the  fast-disappearing  prong¬ 
horned  antelope  was  made  Jan.  13  at  the 
37th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  by  Dr.  W.  Reid  Blair, 
director  of  the  Bronx  Zoo.  The  appeal, 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  was  adopted 
unanimously  after  Madison  Grant,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  had  outlined  the  work 
of  the  organization  during  the  last  year. 
Mr.  Grant  made  brief  mention  of  the  so¬ 


ciety’s  plans  for  participating  in  a  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  in  Labrador  next  July 
for  the  study  of  periodicity  in  wild  life. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Hoover 
Jan.  10  resisted  the  Senate’s  move  to 
recall  and  reconsider  the  confirmation  of 
three  Federal  Power  Commissioners,  who 
drew  the  Senate’s  fire  by  discharging  cer¬ 
tain  .subordinates.  In  a  prompt  and  de¬ 
fiant  response  to  the  Senate’s  request 
for  the  return  of  the  certificates  of  con¬ 
firmation,  the  President  declared  that  he 
could  not  and  would  not  do  so.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  told  the  Senate  he  could  not  “admit 
the  power  in  the  Senate  to  encroach  upon 
executive  functions  by  removal  of  a  duly 
appointed  executive  officer  under  the  guise 
of  reconsideration  of  his  nomination.”  He 
followed  it  up  with  a  statement  to  the 
public,  in  which  the  country  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  no  issue  for  or  against  the 
power  companies  was  involved  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  as  charged  by  hostile  Senators,  but 
that  “the  objective  of  the  Senate  con¬ 
stitutes  an  attempt  to  dictate  to  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency  upon  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  subordinates  and  an  attempted 
invasion  of  the  authority  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive.”  In  a  Senate  debate  precipitated 
by  the  curt  White  House  message,  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  who  initiated  the  drive  for  re¬ 
call  of  the  nomination,  admitted  that 
the  President’s  attitude  left  the  Senate 
no  recourse.  His  colleague,  Senator  Bur¬ 
ton  K.  Wheeler,  Democrat,  of  Montana, 
served  notice,  however,  that  he  would 
move  to  strike  out  all  provision  for  the 
salaries  of  the  three  commissioners  when 
the  independent  departments’  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  comes  along,  which  must  occur 
in  some  form  before  July  1.  Their  sal¬ 
aries  are  assured  to  the  end  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year,  June  30. 

Users  of  parcel  post  mail  Jan.  12 
opened  their  fight  on  Postmaster  General 
Walter  F.  Brown’s  proposed  increase  in 
fourth  class  rates.  The  national  Council 
of  Business  Mail  Users  asked  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission’s  permission 
to  intervene  in  opposition.  Contending 
parcel  post  is  providing  revenues  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  cost  of  the  service  and  that 
any  increase  in  rates  would  place  an  in¬ 
equitable  burden  upon  users,  the  petition 
also  assailed  the  cost  figures  of  the  Post- 
office  Department.  The  commission  was 
urged  to  place  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  proposed  rates  are  just  upon  the 
Postoffice  Department. 

Recommendations  for  curbing  bank 
runs  and  deporting  undesirable  aliens 
were  received  from  Treasury  and*  Labor 
Department  officials  Jan.  12  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  investigating  committee  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  House  January  17.  In 
a  secret  session,  William  N.  Doak,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor,  went  on  record  for  more 
stringent  alien  deportation  laws.  J.  W. 
Pole,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  asked 
for  legislation  making  it  a  criminal  of¬ 
fense  to  circulate  false  reports  concern¬ 
ing  any  national  bank  or  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Awarding  of  contracts  for  new  Army 
Air  Corps  equipment  to  cost  $1,420,000 
was  announced  Jan.  12  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

The  largest  appropriation  ever  asked 
for  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  was  recommended  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  Jan.  12  when  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  reported  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  general  supply  bill, 
carrying  $11,530,6S0  for  the  Prohibition 
Bureau.  The  increase  of  $2,369,500  asked 
by  Colonel  Amos  IV.  Woodcock,  direc¬ 
tor  of  prohibition,  largely  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  500  additional  enforcement 
agents,  was  included  in  the  measure. 

Proclaiming  an  “acute  emergency,” 
President  Hoover  summoned  the  citizenry 
of  the  nation  Jan.  13  to  contribute  at 
least  $10,000,000  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  villages  of  the  drought-stricken 
areas  of  21  States. 

The  Vestal  Copyright  bill  was  passed 
in  the  House  Jan.  13  by  a  vote  of  185 
to  34.  The  bill  provides  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  present  copyright  law  by 
grouting  automatic  copyright  to  creators 
of  artistic  and  literary  works.  The  copy¬ 
right  is  to  become  effective  on  the  crea- 
ion  of  the  work  and  protects  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  author  or  composer  in  it 
during  his  lifetime  and  for  fifty  years 
thereafter.  Authors  aud  composers  may 
divide  the  rights  on  their  works,  enabling 
them  to  turn  the  magazine  rights  over  to 
one  publisher,  the  book  rights  to  another, 
the  stage  rights  to  one  producer  and  the 
movie  rights  to  another.  The  bill  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
in  the  International  Copyright  Union  by 
extending  its  privileges  to  alien  artists, 
authors  and  composers.  This  provision 
will  enable  American  creators  of  artistic 
and  literary  works  to  obtain  copyright 
protection  in  forty  other  countries. 

The  government  has  decided  that  the 
Hudson  River  channel  is  wide  enough  to 
allow  construction  of  1,000-foot  piers  on 
both  the  Manhattan  and  Jersey  shores  to 
accommodate  super  trans-atlantic  liners, 
thus  removing  governmental  obstacles  to 
a  $75,000,000  riverfront  construction 
program. 


A  man  knows 
when  he’s  found 

his  RIGHT  SMOKE 


j^/JEN  who  have  not  found 
A  their  right  smoke  are  dis¬ 
contented,  uncertain — but 
when  a  man  does  find  his  right 
smoke  he  knows  it ! 


If  you’re  not  a  pipe  smoker, 
maybe  you  should  be.  Get 
a  good  pipe  and  some  good 
tobacco,  and  taste  the  real 
satisfaction  of  pipe  smoking. 

If  you  are  a  pipe  smoker, 
maybe  the  tobacco  you’re  using 
fails  to  give  you  full-bodied, 
all-round  satisfaction. 

Many  men  have  found  that 
a  pipeful  of  Edgeworth  is  the 
right  smoke  for  them.  Edge- 
worth  is  a  blend  of  fine  old 
hurleys,  and  its  eleventh 
process  gives  a  flavor  and  a 
coolness  that  have  pleased 
thousands  of  smokers.  Maybe 
Edgeworth  is  your  right  smoke. 

You  can  buy  Edgeworth 
wherever  good  tobacco  is  sold. 
Or  just  send  coupon  for  a 
generous  packet  of  Edgeworth 
— free. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Edgeworth  is  a  blend  of  fine 
old  hurleys,  with  its  natural 
savor  enhanced  by  Edgeworth’s 
distinctive  eleventh  process.  Buy 
Edgeworth  anywhere  ii 
forms —  “Ready-Rubbed 
•‘Plug-Slice.’’  All  siz< 
pocket  package  to 
humidor  tin.  Larus  &  Bi 
Richmond,  Va. 


LARUS  &  BRO.  CO..  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

I’ll  try  your  Edgeworth.  And  I’ll  try 
it  in  a  good  pipe. 


Name 


The  spotted-legged  cutworm  is  rather 
an  uncommon  species  which  feeds  on  a 
wide  range  of  vegetable  plants,  and  is 
also  recorded  as  climbing  peach  trees  to 
feed  on  the  buds,  which  is  also  a  habit 
of  the  speckled  cutworm. 


Street  address . 

City  and  State . 
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A  Country  Woman  in 
Germany 

Tart  I 

DORA  READ  GOODALE. 

Kelil,  Jan.  6,  1928. — Got  off  for  Ger¬ 
many  in  a  hectic  rush,  occasioned  by  be¬ 
lated  laundry.  Weather  warm,  foggy,  rain. 
Little  to  be  seen  from  the  car  windows, 
but  I  was  glad  to  be  en  route,  as  it's  no 
fun  running  about  Paris  in  a  downpour. 
It  gave  me  a  thrill  to  pass  the  Marne 
and  Chateau-Thierry,  though,  traveling 
second  class.  I  found  the  voiture  over¬ 
heated  and  fellow-passengers  woefully 
dull.  I  believe  I  like  dirty  but  lively 
'troisieme  better  ! 

Customs  was  amusing ;  the  man  or¬ 
dered  me  very  gruffly  to  “open  out”  my 
suitcase,  and  spying  a  pasteboard  box 
(containing  my  sketches  and  an  old 
blouse)  inquired  if  that  was  “zu  essen” 
(to  eat)  !  I  said  no,  but  without  know¬ 
ing  whether  food  was  contraband  or  the 
contrary.  Investigation  went  no  fur¬ 
ther. 

As  we  neared  the  German  frontier  the 
sky  cleared  and  the  moon  came  out  glori¬ 
ously,  so  that  my  first  sight  of  the 
Rhine  was  all  sparkles.  It  is  almost  as 
wide  here  as  the  Connecticut  at  North¬ 
ampton,  very  clear  and  transparent  in 
the  shallows,  so  that  it  appears  paved 
with  many-colored  pebbles.  In  the  deep¬ 
er  parts  it  is  full  of  swirls  and  eddies, 
oily  and  dangerous  looking. 

The  absence  of  soldiers  is  noticeable 
after  France  and  Italy.  Policemen  wear 
a  sort  of  “tin  hat,”  which  makes  them 
look  formidable,  but  they  are  really  as 
mild  as  kittens  and  ready  to  take  any 
amount  of  trouble  to  help  a  stranger. 
But  one  can  hardly  cross  this  bitterly 
contested  frontier  without  a  more  vivid 
sense  of  the  specter  that  haunts  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Surely  there  are  too  many 
white  crosses  in  Europe  —  too  many 
stricken  homes,  and  crippled  bodies,  and 
ravaged  towns — for  war  to  be  counted 
tolerable  in  our  generation. 

I  am  actually  homesick  for  Switzer¬ 
land!  When  we  skirted  the  Black  For¬ 
est  on  our  way,  and  I  saw  the  fir-clad, 
snow-crowned  summits,  my  heart  was 
near  bursting  with  an  almost  irresistible 
longing  to  be  back  among  them  ! 

Karlsruhe,  Jan.  8.  —  I  judge  that 
Christmas  is  more  observed  in  Germany 
than  in  France,  w’here  the  celebration 
consists  chiefly  in  midnight  mass  in  the 
churches.  The  shop  windows  are  very 
pretty  here  Tstill,  with  fir-boughs  dipped 
in  alum  solution  or  something  of  the  sort, 
holiday  books  and  pictures  artistically 
displayed,  wonderful  cakes  and  candies 
in  appropriate  shapes,  and  groups  of 
Christmassy  figures.  I  saw  in  Kehl  a 
miniature  Holy  Family,  with  the  shep¬ 
herds,  three  kings,  Ethiopian  servant 
holding  a  camel,  oxen,  sheep,  etc. — all 
quite  charming.  Elsewhere  I  saw  chalets 
made  of  honey-cakes,  the  roofs  covered 
with  white  icing,  a  puff  of  cotton  for 
smoke,  and  little  candy  figures  looking 
in  at  the  windows.  There  are  also  many 
amusing  figures  made  of  figs,  small 
prunes  and  raisins,  with  walnut  heads 
and  candy  or  wax  noses.  The  best  feet 
are  of  peanut-shells  dipped  in  chocolate, 
simulating  sabots  ! 

Children’s  needs  and  likings  are  much 
stressed  here,  and  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  throw  themselves  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  entertaining  the  youngsters  with 
the  most  delightful  abandon.  I  don't 
for  a  moment  think  that  Europeans  love 
their  families  better  than  we  do,  but  af¬ 
fection  is  much  more  demonstrative  than 
it  is  at  home.  The  women,  however, 
don’t  fare  as  well  as  the  children  do ; 
there  is  not  only  a  complete  lack  of  either 
real  or  make-believe  deference,  but  a  no¬ 
ticeable  air  of  almost  contemptuous  su¬ 
periority  on  the  part  of  the  men — a  nat¬ 
ural  result,  I  suppose,  of  military  ideals  ! 
Women  look  subdued,  not  to  say  brow¬ 
beaten,  and  the  poorer  class  of  working 
women  are  not  far  from  beasts  of  burden. 

I’ve  often  wondered,  over  here,  where 
the  women  find  recreation.  Radios  are 
rare,  indeed,  movie  theaters  unknown  in 
the  smaller  towns,  and  I  can  hear  of 
nothing  corresponding  to  our  church, 
club  and  Grange  activities.  ^  For  the  men, 
there  is  the  public  room  of  the  inn,  with 
a  friendly  fire,  half  a  dozen  newspapers, 
perhaps  a  chance  for  billiards  or  ten¬ 
pins,  always  cards,  checkers  or  dominoes, 
and  M’sieur  and  Madame,  or  the  Herr 
and  Frau,  in  watchful  attendance  to 
preserve  a  cheerful  and  decorous  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  wives,  sisters  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  seldom  come,  except  possibly  of 
a  Sunday;  they  are  probably  minding 
the  house  and  certainly  working  their 
fingers  off  somewhere.  Of  all  the  women 
I've  seen,  I  think  those  of  Brittany  and 
Normandy  fare  the  best.  They  meet  the 
men  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and 
earn — and  receive — a  share  of  all  the 
good  things  going ;  all,  that  is.  except  the 
vote,  which  exception  is  a  pity  for  France. 
German  women  do  have  the  vote,  _  of 
course,  and  in  time  that  ought  to  im¬ 
prove  tlieir  position. 

As  to  the  matter  of  drink — a  point 
emphasized  here  by  many  foaming  beer 
glasses — as  far  as  my  own  observation 
goes,  drunkenness  is  almost  non-existent 
in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  while 
moderate  drinking  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
men,  all  but  universal,  and  indulged  in 
much  too  generally  for  the  good  of  the 
poor  man’s  family. 

Nuremberg,  Jan.  12.  —  Think  of  nar¬ 
row,  crooked  streets,  steep-pitched  roofs, 
notched  gables  and  medieval  towers,  and 
you  get  a  general  impression  of  Nurem¬ 


berg.  An  easy  city  to  lose  one’s  self  in, 
in  more  sense  than  one.  I  am  staying 
at  a  hospiz,  a  kind  of  hotel  peculiar  to 
the  country,  quiet,  inexpensive  and  of  a 
semi-religious  cast  perfectly  suited  to  the 
atmosphere  of  this  quaint  old  town.  I 
find  that  much  of  my  school-girl  German 
comes  back  to  me,  and  I  use  every  word 
I  know  and  lots  that  I  don’t  know,  see¬ 
ing  it’s  a  case  of  “Root,  hog,  or  die !” 
This  afternoon  I  visited  the  ancient  town 
hall,  and  was  particularly  interested  in 
an  immensely  long  corridor  ceiling,  giv¬ 
ing,  in  stucco  relief  dating  from  1621,  a 
representation  of  festivities  held  nearly 
two  centuries  earlier  in  the  town  mar¬ 
ket  place.  The  figures  are  life-size,  al¬ 
most  in  the  round  and  depict  a  tourna¬ 
ment,  with  spirited  horses  neighing  and 
prancing  and  knights  in  armor,  some  just 
about  to  enter,  others  tilting,  and  now 
and  then  one  unhorsed.  Spectators,  in 
lower  relief  behind  a  balcony  railing,  are 
leaning  forward  to  look  on  with  varying 
expressions.  The  general  color  is  cream, 
but  the  shields  are  painted  in  rich  colors, 
and  .the  helmets  also  are  colored.  What 
a  place  to  come  to  with  a  class  of  boys 
who  were  studying  Ivanlioe. 

The  market  place,  even  in  these  days, 
is  an  animated  and  very  entertaining 
scene,  with  its  hundreds  of  women  seated 
at  stalls  heaped  with  vegetables,  salad, 
herbs  or  flowers,  each  covered  with  a  huge 
umbrella  (for  it  rains  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice),  and,  threading  their  way  in  and 
out,  other  hundreds  of  capable  buyers. 
The  market  women  wear  woolen  dresses, 
with  shawls  or  hoods  on  their  heads,  and 
sew  or  knit  when  they  have  a  minute  to 
spare.  About  both  buyers  and  sellers 
there  is  a  marked  look  of  health  and 
vitality,  and  while  the  frauleins  are  not 
fat,  they  don't  look  as  much  like  clothes¬ 
pins  or  paper-cutters  as  girls  do  at  home. 

To  return  to  the  town  hall,  one  could 


spend  a  week  exploring  it.  Among  other 
things,  there  is  a  great  feast-hall,  Avith 
polished  table  and  carved  chairs,  the 
literal  seats  of  the  mighty ;  also  a  beau¬ 
tiful  room  where  marriages  are  cele¬ 
brated,  with  a  satirical  bas-relief  on  the 
door,  “Before”  and  “After,”  and  marve¬ 
lous  locks  made  before  Columbus  set  sail 
for  America.  But  the  most  impressive 
part  of  it,  to  me,  was  the  old-time  under¬ 
ground  prison  —  horrible,  cold,  damp, 
stone  cells,  absolutely  dark  (the  guide 
carried  a  lantern),  and  absolutely  bare, 
without  even  straw  for  a  bed.  I  asked 
if  they  were  used  for  political  prisoners 
only,  and  the  man  said,  “All — all !”  Was 
there  no  hope  of  release  or  escape?  “No 
more — nimmer  mehr !”  There  was  a  tor¬ 
ture-chamber,  too,  with  hideous  instru¬ 
ments,  the  use  of  which  was  not  abolished 
until  1806.  Infinitely  worse  than  Chil- 
lon,  and  no  doubt  many  an  innocent  man 
has  rotted  away  there,  with  no  glimpse 
of  the  sky  and  no  poet  to  sing  his  fate ! 

Among  the  sights  of  Nuremberg  are 
the  lofty  castle  or  “Burg”  with  its  moats 
and  towers,  and  what  remains  of  the 
early  seat  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  The 
rooms  of  the  “Schloss”  (open  to  the 
public  on  certain  days)  are  very  hand¬ 
some  and  stately,  with  inlaid  floors,  walls 
finished  in  full-length  panels,  ceilings 
showing  richly-colored  shields  or  heraldic 
bearings,  beautiful  square  porcelain 
stones,  and  many  magnificent  portraits 
of  royalties.  It  did  seem  funny  to  see 
picture  postcards  sold  in  an  ante-chamber 
— so  much  for  the  rise  of  democracy  ! 

Munich,  Jan.  14. — From  Nuremberg 
today  by  airplane,  as  this  seemed  to  be 
my  chance  for  the  long-desired  flight — 
regular  route,  easy  to  arrange  for,  and 
cost  not  much  more  than  a  first-class  rail¬ 
road  ticket.  There  was  some  small  ex¬ 
citement  as  we  started — you  have  to 
leave  the  address  of  your  nearest  of  kin, 


and  renounce  all  claims  on  the  com¬ 
pany  for  botli  yourself  and  your  heirs. 
Four  passengers  besides  myself,  three  men 
and  a  woman,  seated  in  a  little  close 
cab.  A  minute  or  two  of  loud  whirring, 
then  a  long  run  along  the  ground,  and 
suddenly  you  are  conscious  that  you  are 
above  the  ground — that  men  arqj  flags 
and  buildings  are  getting  smaller  and 
smaller — that  this  huge,  heavy  thing, 
with  six  people,  a  trunk  and  a  lot  of 
hand  luggage,  is  hanging  in  the  air ! 
Everything  below  looked  toy-like,  and 
the  most  curious  part  of  it,  to  me, 
was  that  I  felt  immeasurably  detached 
and  superior.  This  queer  feeling  persist¬ 
ed  all  through  the  trip,  which  took  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  more.  The  earth  right 
under  us  looked  flat,  elsewhere  like  a  re¬ 
lief  map,  all  rich  browns  and  greens,  the 
fields  pieced  together  in  fantastic  pat¬ 
terns,  and  the  beautiful  blue  Danube  a 
tiny  strip  of  robin’s-egg  ribbon.  We  did 
not  seem  to  go  fast,  but  slowly — no  such 
sensation  of  rushing  forward  as  one  has 
on  an  express  train.  Weather  was  per¬ 
fect,  with  splendid  sunset  effect  and  light 
clouds  floating  about  below  us.  Motion 
was  mostly  steady,  only  just  before  land¬ 
ing  all  the  houses  and  everything  else 
below  tipped  up  sharply  for  a  moment, 
then  righted  themselves,  and  noise  was 
the  only  unpleasant  feature.  No  one 
thought  of  being  timid,  or  air  sick,  and 
two  of  the  men  went  to  sleep. 


An  uplift  worker,  visiting  a  prison, 
was  much  impressed  by  the  melancholy 
attitude  of  one  man  she  found.  “My 
poor  man,”  she  sympathized,  “what  is 
the  length  of  your  term?”  “Depends  on 
politics,  lady,”  replied  the  melancholy 
one.  “I’m  the  warden.” — Border  Cities 
Star. 


The  Lesson  of  the  Drouth 
points  to  Spreaders 


MANURE 

is  worth  real  money  these 
days.  Gardeners  used  to  get 
$1.50  per  horse  for  hauling 
manure  away  from  city  sta¬ 
bles.  No  wthey pay  as  much  as 
$y.oo  per  horse  for  the  privi¬ 
lege,  and  can’t  get  enough. 


McCormick-  Peering 

Manure  Speaders 


THE  NEW  LIME  SPREADING 
ATTACHMENT 

doubles  the  usefulness  of  the  McCormick' 
Deering  spreader.  It  is  an  easily'attached 
unit  that  enables  you  to  treat  sour  soils  to 
increase  yields  and  profits  at  very  low  cost. 
Tell  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to  point 
out  the  other  features  offered  by  the  McCor- 
mick'Deering  Manure  Spreader.  Ask  for  a 
demonstration. 


AFTER  last  summer’s  drouth  there  were  many 
xx.  fields  in  the  "50  per  cent  crop”  sections 
that  produced  yields  pretty  close  to  normal. 
The  reason  could  often  be  found  in  soil 
fertility — the  organic  matter  holding  moisture 
— otherwise  good  farming. 

The  manure  spreader  is  the  key  machine  in 
good  farming  wherever  livestock  is  fed.  Used 
regularly  to  conserve  all  the  elements  of  fertility, 
it  is  the  one  best  insurance  policy  against  bad 
weather  such  as  that  of  the  past  summer. 

It  may  be  dry  again  next  year.  Build  up  the 
humus  of  your  soil  to  forestall  such  a  condition.  And 
do  it  easily,  quickly,  and  pleasantly  with  a  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Spreader  sold  by  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  in  your  town.  Write  for  a  folder. 


The  McCORMICK 
Reaper  Centennial 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  of  America. 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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« A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ONE  of  our  celebrated  international  bankers  has 
very  recently  advised  that  we  cancel  the  debts 
owed  us  by  foreign  governments.  The  theory  is  that 
the  foreign  countries  are  impoverished  and  conse¬ 
quently  unable  to  buy  goods  from  us.  It  is  argued 
that,  if  we  forgive  the  debt,  it  would  help  restore 
their  purchasing  power,  and  we  would  profit  by 
their  trade.  If  we  wiped  out  the  debt  the  foreign 
countries  would  be  in  a  position  to  borrow  more 
money  on  bonds  and  there  would  be  trade  and  profit 
in  them  for  international  bankers.  But  how  would 
it  affect  the  American  people?  First  they  earned 
the  money  and  paid  it  over  to  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  taxes  and  in  payment  of  Liberty  bonds  be¬ 
fore  it  was  loaned  to  the  foreign  countries.  We  have 
gone  without  it  twelve  or  more  years,  and  forgave 
about  one-half  of  it  in  the  original  accounting.  Now 
we  are  expected  to  cancel  the  remainder  in  the  hope 
that  these  foreign  countries  will  buy  some  of  the 
things  we  want  to  sell.  If  we  did  so  they  would 
probably  buy  as  they  do  now,  where  they  get  the 
best  bargains,  and  they  would  continue  to  spend  bil¬ 
lions  in  preparation  of  new  wars.  Their  World  War 
cost  is  $37,000,000,000.  We  yet  owe  $16,000,000,000, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pensions  to  come.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  has  nothing  of  its  own  to  give  up.  Whatever 
is  forgiven  the  foreign  countries  must  be  earned  by 
our  producers  and  paid  over  to  the  treasury  in  taxes. 
We  are  paying  enough  now,  and  have  long  years  yet 
to  go.  International  bankers  may  have  come  to 
speculate  in  foreign  gratitude,  but  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  is  not  in  a  humor  to  take  such  long  chances. 

* 

PLANNING  the  garden!  That  has  a  pleasant 
sound,  even  though  blizzards  are  on  their  way 
from  Medicine  Hat,  and  though  the  first  Spring 
thaw  is  still  distant.  Gardening  on  paper  is  theo¬ 
retical,  and  yet  practical,  for  we  can  take  the  time 
to  plan  things  now,  and  thus  save  time  later.  In 
testing  new  varieties  or  new  plants,  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  one  season’s  trial  is  not  conclusive ;  it 
is  the  average  of  several  seasons  that  tells  us  the 
truth  as  applied  to  our  locality.  We  may  adopt  new 
varieties  without  discarding  the  old;  we  know  gar¬ 
dens  where  the  newer  varieties  of  peas  are  grown  in 
succession,  but  where  a  row  of  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  had  a  place  for  fifty  years  or  more.  There 
are  still  some  old  sorts  in  both  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  so  excellent  that  the  public  will  not  discard 
them,  but  every  gardener  continues  to  search  for 
an  ideal,  and  thus  provides  a  perpetual  stimulant 
for  the  production  of  the  new.  We  do  not  think  our 
garden  order  list  complete  without  it  includes  some 
novelties  for  trial,  but  these  must  be  grown  in  com¬ 
parison  with  varieties  that  have  already  given  satis¬ 
faction,  remembering  that  no  reliable  seedsman  can 
afford  to  send  out  any  novelty  that  is  likely  to  dis¬ 
appoint  his  customers,  or  to  list  old  sorts  that  are 
now  superseded  by  better  ones. 

* 

HE  advantage  of  growing  more  than  one  leading 
line  of  vegetable  was  clear  enough  to  some 
Michigan  vegetable  farmers  the  past  season.  It  was 
a  poor  year  for  potatoes,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are 
being  shipped  from  the  State.  Even  the  good  Detroit 
market  close  at  hand  is  filled  with  Maine  and  Idaho 
potatoes.  But  Michigan  onions  did  better  than  usual 
— a  record-breaking  crop.  Fully  3,000  cars  have  been 
shipped  with  perhaps  2,000  more  to  come,  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  take  them  at  a  decent  price.  Recent  sales 
at  40  cents  a  bushel  at  the  farm  seem  very  low,  but 
the  big  yield  of  over  400  bushels  to  the  acre  brought 
in  considerable  cash  at  a  time  when  fiioney  was 
needed.  The  onions  have  been  rather  hard  to  sell 
this  season  and  growers  have  about  two-fifths  of  the 
coop  still  on  hand.  There  are  three  months  for  sell¬ 


ing  them  before  the  heavy  Texas  onion  plantings  are 
ready  for  market.  Indiana  and  New  York,  too,  have 
not  shipped  as  much  of  their  large  onion  crops  as 
they  should  have  done  by  this  time.  Massachusetts 
and  Ohio  have  cleared  out  most  of  their  stock. 
Colorado  growers  have  been  getting  lately  only  25 
cents  per  100  lbs.  for  the  general  run  of  their  yellow 
onions.  Some  of  the  far  western  onions  run  rather 
small.  Onions  are  cheaper  than  potatoes  in  the 
farm  districts.  If  the  growers  sold  them  as  low  in 
proportion,  there  would  be  no  onion  surplus,  but 
most  of  them  ask  more  for  onions  than  for  potatoes. 

* 

THE  “New  England  Label”  idea  is  growing  rapid¬ 
ly.  The  plan  has  in  view  the  proper  grading  and 
branding  of  farm  products,  so  that  buyers  may  know 
just  what  they  are  getting,  and  also  that  so  far  as 
feasible,  the  New  England  consuming  trade  shall  be 
supplied  from  New  England  production.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  tells  something  of  what  is  being  done : 

The  New  England  Association  of  Marketing  Officials 
in  a  statement  of  progress  of  the  New  England  Farm 
Marketing  Program  reports  that  up  to  December  1, 
sales  of  New  England  labels  covering  apples,  eggs,  as¬ 
paragus,  celery,  potatoes,  turkeys,  baby  chicks,  straw¬ 
berries,  and  tomatoes  aggregated  4,446,700  labels.  Hales 
of  standard  containers  and  markers  for  eggs,  asparagus, 
celery,  and  potatoes  aggregated  2.182,478  standard  con¬ 
tainers  and  markers. 

A  resolution  requesting  the  New  England  Council  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  a  New  England-wide  in¬ 
spection  service  was  passed  at  the  November  19  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Marketing  Of¬ 
ficials,  at  Boston.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  meeting 
that  with  increased  interstate  shipments  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  labeled  products,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  various  States  to  conduct  inspections 
properly. 

This  movement  is  quite  characteristic  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  which  has  always  taken  hold  vigorously  when 
anything  needed  to  be  done,  whether  in  national  de¬ 
fense  or  earning  an  honest  living  and  helping  others 
do  the  same. 

* 

OTATOES  are  moving  along  to  market  at  much 
the  same  rate  as  they  did  last  season,  although 
prices  are  one-third  lower.  They  are  likely  to  go  up 
if  other  things  do.  At  present  they  are  about  in 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  food  materials.  Three- 
fourths  of  them  come  from  distant  points  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  great  markets.  This  means  inter¬ 
ruption  and  temporary  upturns  in  prices  whenever 
the  weather  is  bad  in  these  producing  sections. 
Farmers  close  to  a  local  trade  can  use  such  times 
while  they  last  to  dispose  of  their  holdings.  A  week 
or  two  of  light  shipments  is  likely  to  take  effect  a 
little  later  in  the  shape  of  higher  prices  that  last 
until  distant  shipments  have  time  to  arrive.  Chances 
are  that  the  potato  acreage  will  be  increased  this 
year.  Reports  from  the  South  indicate  that  grow¬ 
ers  were  fairly  well  satisfied  last  season.  They  got 
to  market  early  before  the  slump  in  prices  was  in 
full  swing.  Probably  they  will  plant  about  seven 
acres  where  six  were  grown  last  season.  This  would 
mean  lower  prices  if  nothing  special  happens  to  the 
crop.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  northern 
growers  will  increase  too,  although  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  they  could  be  persuaded  somehow  not  to  plant 
an  extra  one.  Last  year  the  yield  per  acre  was  light. 
A  full  yield  on  more  acres  and  the  potatoes  sold  in 
a  hard-times  market,  would  not  present  a  pleasing 
prospect  for  growers.  Perhaps  those  whose  costs  of 
growing  are  not  especially  low  would  do  better  to 
put  the  extra  acre  to  hay,  corn,  onions  or  cabbage. 

sb 

PECIAL  attention  is  called  to  article  on  the 
Long  John  potato,  page  87,  by  Dr.  Donald  Red¬ 
dick,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Yr.  Dr.  Red¬ 
dick  is  greatly  interested  in  potatoes  believed  to  be 
blight-proof,  or  resistant,  and  is  yearly  testing  large 
numbers  of  them  under  conditions  that  will  show 
just  what  they  will  do  under  blight  exposure.  Read¬ 
ers  who  have  potatoes  considered  safe  from  blight 
are  requested  to  write  Dr.  Reddick  at  above  address, 
so  that  arrangements  may  be  made  to  get  samples 
for  testing. 

❖ 

OUR  attention  has  again  been  called  to  attempts 
to  sell  alleged  fertilizing  material  on  the  basis 
of  claims  about  its  “wonderful”  properties,  rather 
than  chemical  analysis.  The  laws  of  most  States 
require  that  all  fertilizers  containing  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  any  of  three  ingredients,  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  must  be  submitted  for 
analysis  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  State  where 
sold,  and  that  a  correct  statement  of  their  content 
be  printed  on  the  bag.  Many  types  of  rock,  when 
finely  ground,  have  a  small  soil-building  value.  That 
is  the  way  our  soils  have  been  made  through  the 
weathering  of  rock  during  the  ages,  and  its  mixture 
with  decayed  vegetable  matter.  But  most  rocks  con¬ 
tain  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  any  valuable 
fertilizing  ingredient.  About  five  years  ago  the 
Florida  Experiment  Station  made  a  complete  report 


on  a  type  of  so-called  mineral  fertilizer  then  being 
widely  offered  for  sale,  and  stated  that  the  total 
commercial  worth  of  the  ingredients  of  value  in  a 
ton  of  it  was  $1.40,  while  it  was  selling  at  $38. 

5b 

EARLING  hens  are  notoriously  disinclined  to 
lay  during  early  Winter.  The  Ohio  Station  is 
trying  the  experiment  of  all-night  lighting  on  these 
yearlings,  with  rather  remarkable  results.  One  hun¬ 
dred  yearling  hens  were  purchased  for  $63  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27.  They  were  molted  and  reconditioned  un¬ 
til  November  1,  when  they  were  given  all-night  light. 
On  September  18  100  of  the  best  pullets  that  could 
be  secured  for  $150  were  placed  in  the  other  half 
of  the  same  house.  Both  hens  and  pullets  were  fed 
and  managed  in  the  same  way  except  that  the  pul¬ 
lets  were  given  morning  light  at  4  A.  M.,  while  the 
hens  received  all-night  light.  By  January  1  the 
hens  had  laid  26  eggs  per  bird  and  the  pullets  23 
eggs  per  bird.  The  hens  laid  practically  all  their 
eggs  after  receiving  all-night  light.  By  use  of  all- 
night  light  the  simplest  method  of  feeding  can  be 
successfully  employed.  The  birds  eat  sufficient 
when  only  a  single  dry  feed  mixture  is  kept  before 
them  at  all  times  in  suitable  feeders  which  provide 
ample  feeding  space— 30  feet,  counting  both  sides  of 
the  feeder,  for  each  100  layers. 

Jb 

HAT  is  a -thoughtful  article  by  Dr.  Twitchell  on 
page  100,  regarding  how  best  to  size  up  the  value 
of  our  dairy  animals,  so  that  every  cow  may  have  a 
fair  chance.  The  old  statement  about  the  “eye  of 
1  lie  master”  being  responsible  for  fattening  the  bul¬ 
lock  is  generally  recognized  as  true,  but  many  do 
not  realize  that  the  dairy  cow's  milk  function  is  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  a  highly  organized  nervous 
system,  which  must  be  considered  by  her  owner. 
Some  cows  are  of  a  more  placid  disposition  than 
others,  but  there  is  a  special  form  of  cud-chewing 
contentment  that  should  be  the  aim  of  all  caretakers 
of  dairy  cows.  Whatever  breaks  this  up,  in  treat¬ 
ment  or  surroundings,  is.  a  bad  thing  for  the  owner 
in  diminished  production,  and  bad  for  the  cow  if  it 
results  in  condemning  her  when  she  is  nof  to  blame 
for  a  poor  showing  at  the  milkpail.  Well  balanced 
thought,  as  well  as  a  balanced  ration,  is  what  the 
dairy  cow  deserves.  We  knew  one  herd  in  which  two 
cows  developed  what  appeared  to  be  desperate  hatred 
of  each  other.  At  every  opportunity  they  would  fight, 
but  were  so  nearly  an  even  match  that  neither  was 
willing  to  stay  whipped  for  very  long.  This  state 
of  things  continued  for  an  entire  season,  and  the 
owner,  while  exasperated  at  their  actions,  did  not 
see  his  loss.  They  were  both  good  cows,  but  no 
doubt  their  production  was  considerably  cut  by  this 
constant  enmity.  They  ought  to  have  been  separated, 
or  one  disposed  of.  This  was  an  exceptional  case, 
and  is  mentioned  here  only  to  show  how  many 
things  may  occur  to  lessen  a  dairy  cow’s  usefulness 
other  than  improper  feeding. 

* 

READER,  in  whose  community  a  case  of  forced 
school  consolidation  is  evidently  developing, 
sends  us  a  petition  which  he  and  others  concerned 
have  sent  to  their  members  of  the  Legislature.  This 
is  an  excellent  idea,  and  these  patrons  of  the  local 
school  have  wisely  made  their  move,  while  the  idea 
is  in  an  incipient  stage,  rather  than  developed  in 
virulent  form.  They  have  worded  the  petition  well. 
We  do  not  reproduce  it  here,  because  it  is  not  a  good 
plan  for  other  localities  to  use  such  a  document, 
even  in  general  terms,  as  a  pattern  for  their  own 
use  in  a  similar  case.  It  states  the  facts  clearly  and 
emphatically,  and  calls  upon  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  help  in  amending  the  school  law  so 
that  rural  school  districts  may  regain  a  reasonable 
amount  of  self-determination  about  their  affairs. 
Now  is  the  time  for  all  localities  over  whom  the 
threat  of  undesired  consolidation  may  hang  to  tell 
the  Legislature  what  the  facts  are.  The  hard  knot 
around  the  rural  schools  was  tied  in  the  Legislature, 
and  its  members  alone  can  untie  it,  removing  a  type 
of  official  autocracy  that  has  no  place  in  our  form 
of  government. 


Brevities 

Costly  cull  apples — page  87. 

Drought  cut  down  the  strawberry  area  considerably 
last  year. 

About  1,000  cars  of  Pennsylvania  apples  were  ex¬ 
ported  last  year. 

Lead  ore  at  Missouri  mines  is  quoted  at  $50  per  ton ; 
pig  lead,  4 %  cents  per  pound. 

The  pecan  association,  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  has  han¬ 
dled  about  6,000,000  lbs.  thus  far  this  season. 

Tomato  juice  and  sauerkraut  juice  are  now  com¬ 
mercial  products  used  for  beverage  purposes. 

Active  work  in  orchard  inspection  throughout  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  clear  out  yellows  is  being  carried  on. 
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An  Insidious  Art 

LAST  week  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  by  William  P.  Everets,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  Harvard  graduate,  holding  the  Harvard  eco¬ 
nomics  to  blame  for  their  part  of  the  stock  crash 
of  1029.  lie  says  a  re\xew  of  the  bulletins  sent  out 
every  week  brings  one  to  realize  how  wrong  these 
economists  have  been  during  the  last  two  years. 
Their  economic  bulletins,  backed  by  the  prestige  of 
the.. oldest  university  in  the  East,  helped  push  prices 
higher  and  higher,  and  made  the  inevitable  crash 
more  certain,  and  then  delayed  recovery  by  ill-timed 
optimism.  To  sustain  his  conclusions  he  quotes 
from  1929  bulletins  minimizing  the  business  decline 
and  predicting  quick  recovery,  and  from  May,  1930, 
bulletins  saying  general  prices  were  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  would  shortly  improve.  The  management 
of  Harvard  University  disclaims  responsibility  for 
the  alumni  bulletins. 

It  is  proper  that  the  economists  of  the  Harvard 
bulletins  should  assume  full  responsibility  for  their 
share  of  the  blame,  but  their  portion  of  responsi¬ 
bility  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  large  numbers 
of  their  associates  in  error.  There  was  scarcely  a 
man  in  public  office  from  town  constable  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  did  not  “whoop 
it  up”  for  prosperity  and  confidence  in  American 
paper  stock  certificates.  It  became  national  propa¬ 
ganda,  which  the  news  press  of  the  country  spread 
with  liberal  headlines,  and  the  confident  and  trust¬ 
ing  public  passed  on  from  one  to  another.  At  the 
beginning,  like  all  other  sinister  propaganda,  it  was 
started  by  those  who  profited  by  it,  and  gained  such 
general  popularity  that  few  failed  to  go  along  with 
the  crowd,  and  those  with  experience  and  courage 
enough  to  sound  a  warning  were  unheeded  or  de¬ 
rided.  This  art  of  stampeding  the  public  mind  for 
advantage  or  gain  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  and 
sinister  developments  of  recent  years.  Ultimately 
the  bubble  bursts  with  destruction  in  proportion  to 
its  size.  The  stock  explosion  was  merely  an  ex¬ 
ample. 


Profit  in  Crime 

ROSA  HELEN  was  a  French-Canadian  girl  when 
she  came  to  New  York.  She  met  and  married 
Bernard  Richebuono,  a  young  Italian.  Last  week 
she  told  the  story  of  her  experience  at  the  public 
hearing  now  being  conducted  by  the  Appellate  Di¬ 
vision  into  the  conduct  of  city  magistrates.  The 
couple  lived  in  a  second-floor  apartment  of  a  tene¬ 
ment  house  on  Third  Avenue.  The  husband  worked 
during  the  day  and  did  an  insurance  business 
nights.  On  the  night  of  July  29  Mrs.  Richebuono 
went  to  the  window  and  waved  him  good-by.  She 
then  returned  to  her  household  affairs,  the  door  to 
the  entrance  hall  being  left  open  for  air  as  is  the 
custom  in  this  house.  She  turned  from  her  work 
in  the  kitchen  to  be  confronted  by  a  man  who  pre¬ 
tended  he  had  been  signalled  by  her,  using  the  fare¬ 
well  gesture  to  her  husband  as  the  excuse.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  foul  language,  the  attack  of  the  man  and 
the  woman's  screams,  she  was  informed  that  she 
was  under  arrest.  The  Vice  Squad  policeman  was 
joined  by  two  others  and  the  woman,  who  spoke 
English  poorly,  was  hustled  off  to  jail.  She  was 
arraigned  before  Magistrate  Jesse  Silbermann.  A 
probation  officer  made  a  good  report  of  the  woman. 
Her  neighbors  testified  to  her  good  character.  She 
belonged  to  a  respectable  and  cultured  family.  But 
on  the  testimony  of  the  policeman  she  was  convicted 
by  the  magistrate  and  sent  for  two  days  to  the  work- 
house.  This  practice  of  the  Vice  Squad  of  police¬ 
men  and  magistrate  courts  is  what  is  called  “fram¬ 
ing.”  This  Vice  Squad  and  this  judge  are  being 
investigated. 

It  is  a  gruesome  tale.  If  we  could  feel  that  it  was 
an  isolated  case  of  a  single  policeman  paid  by  the 
city  to  protect  its  people,  but  gone  wrong,  or  if  it 
were  a  single  police  squad,  or  a  single  judge,  or  but 
one  court,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  reviewing 
it  here.  But  the  distressing  part  of  it  is  that  it  is 
a  system  affecting  not  only  the  police  and  the  lower 
courts,  but  the  whole  machinery  of  city  government. 
Pretensions  of  innocence  to  the  contrary  no  one  is 
innocent  enough  to  believe  that  high  officials  and 
politicians  and  others  familiar  with  city  and  State 
affairs  can  ^e  ignorant  of  the  working  of  this  system 
in  the  political  organization  that  honors  them  with 
high  office.  Every  American  proud  of  his  country 
and  of  its  institutions  will  receive  a  shock  to  his 
sense  of  decency  and  justice  in  such  revelations. 


The  New  R.  N.-Y.  Coast  to  Coast  Trip 

I  have  read  of  your  proposed  Coast  to  Coast  tour  and 
would  like  the  literature  you  have  concerning  the  trip. 
My  sister  and  I  are  planning  a  trip  west  this  year  if 


our  health  permits,  and,  as  we  are  both  past  GO,  this 
kind  of  tour  appeals  to  us,  as  it  relieves  us  of  all  fuss 
and  worry.  mbs.  c.  w. 

New  York. 

IIE  literature  for  the  trip  to  the  coast  next  Sum¬ 
mer  is  not  yet  ready.  We  hope  to  have  it  within 
a  short  time.  Those  who  enjoyed  the  trip  last  year 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  and  we  are  confident 
all  who  decide  to  go  with  us  this  year  will  enjoy  the 
experience.  The  West  gave  us  a  glorious  welcome 
and  the  many  beauties  of  nature  and  the  splendid 
cities  visited  enlarge  the  vision  and  leave  memories 
that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Write  for  the  literature  of  the  trip  now.  It  will 
be  sent  you  as  soon  as  ready. 


December  Milk  Prices 

HE  net  cash  paid  for  3-per-cent  milk  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers 
reporting  for  December,  are  as  follows : 

Unity  Assn  (Buffalo  net  price  at  farm) . $1.90 


Sheffield  Farms  .  2.18 

Dairymen’s  League  .  1.84 


The  League  deductions  were  10  cents  for  cer¬ 
tificates  of  indebtedness  and  six  cents  for  expenses, 
making  the  gross  price  $2  for  December. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  December,  1930 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

— ±0-qt.  Un 
Cream 

its - - , 

Condensed 

New  Y'ork  . 

.  .2,142,052 

102,685 

16,689 

New  Jersey  . 

. .  82,823 

1,419 

Pennsylvania  ...... 

..  386,706 

17,027 

3,sii 

Vermont  . 

.  .  97.160 

5.179 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  18.950 

644 

Massachusetts  . 

7,179 

473 

Maryland  . 

. .  10,991 

•  •  < 

•  • 

Canada  . 

1,975 

1.148 

Wisconsin  . 

1.400 

Minnesota  . 

582 

Ohio  . 

831 

765 

Tennessee  . 

217 

Total,  Dec.,  1930... 

.  .2.748,667 

131,539 

20.500 

Total,  Dec.,  1929.  .  . 

.  .2,909,554 

117,134 

20,524 

New  York  furnished  77.9  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
77.1  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  December,  1930. 


Notes  from  Oklahoma 

No  doubt  you  have  read  of  the  widespread  business 
depression  prevalent  throughout  the  entire  Southwest, 
which  has  left  the  farm  people  in  a  rather  discour¬ 
aging  condition.  However  we  are  looking  forward  to 
better  times,  which  we  feel  confident  will  come.  The 
low  price  of  cotton  has  made  farm  folks  look  about  for 
other  ways  of  meeting  their  necessities,  and  more  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  producing  food  and  foodstuffs 
at  home  than  in  the  past.  Dairy  products  have  de¬ 
clined  until  many  dairy  cows  are  being  sold  for  slaugh¬ 
ter,  while  beef  prices  are  so  low  that  this  branch  of 
farming  will  be  given  little  thought  for  a  time  at  least. 

Up  to  the  present  the  Winter  has  been  so  mild  that 
very  little  feed  has  been  required ;  in  fact  many  cat¬ 
tle  are  yet  getting  their  living  from  the  stalk  fields,  and 
the  grass  is  still  green  along  the  creeks  and  low  places, 
all  of  which  is  very  helpful  to  those  whose  supply  of 
feed  is  limited.  Much  land  has  been  turned  and  already 
(Jan.  3)  we  are  preparing  to  get  the  large  garden  plot 
ready  for  the  first  planting  of  seeds.  mbs.  l.  r.  w. 

Cherokee  Co.,  Okla. 


Notes  from  the  Chautauqua  Hills 

Now  that  the  holiday  season  is  over,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  back  in  school,  we  feel  that  we  may  take  the 
time  to  breathe  freely  again.  And  what  a  vacation  it 
has  been  for  Winter  sports !  The  weather  man  sent 
just  the  right  mixture  of  snow,  rain  then  a  few  cold, 
snappy  days.  Every  pond  became  a  fine  skating  rink, 
and  every  hill  a  coasting  speedway.  Grown-ups,  too, 
joined  in  the  fun,  forgetting,  for  the  time,  both  their 
dignity  and  rheumatism.  An  occasional  motorist, 
descending  these  long,  slippery  hills  would  find,  to  his 
dismay,  that  his  car  insisted  on  coasting  as  merrily  as 
though  it  were  a  sled,  in  spite  of  diligently  applied 
brakes. 

The  Winter,  thus  far  has  been  a  series  of  blizzards, 
with  beautiful  weather  between.  Our  first  taste  of  un¬ 
pleasant  weather  was  on  October  18,  when  snow  fell 
to  the  depth  of  20  inches  on  the  level.  Many  tons  of 
grapes  were  still  on  the  vines  and  in  some  places  the 
drifts  were  so  deep  as  completely  to  cover  them.  This 
storm  was  followed  by  three  or  four  weeks  of  ideal 
Indian  Summer.  Much  Fall  plowing  was  done  during 
this  time,  the  land  being  drier  than  usual  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  rain  during  the  Summer. 

November  26  brought  another  blinding  storm.  Snow 
fell  rapidly  during  the  day  and  was  blown  wildly 
around,  through  the  night,  so  that  roads  were  next  to 
impassable  Thanksgiving  Day.  It  was  during  this 
blizzard  that  the  unfortunate  Cleveland  aviator,  Jack 
Griffin,  met  his  death.  While  returning  home  from  Buf¬ 
falo,  he  became  lost  in  the  storm  and  his  plane  crashed, 
in  the  woods  about  one  and  one-half  miles  south  of 
here.  Ten  days  later  the  wrecked  plane  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  party  of  hunters.  The  frozen  body  of  the 
pilot  was  still  seated  in  the  cockpit. 

Farmers  in  this  section  are,  for  the  most  part,  opti¬ 
mistic  and  believe  economic  conditions  will  improve  dur¬ 
ing  1931.  Grape  growing  is  the  chief  industry  here, 
but  a  little  farther  south,  dairy  farming  takes  the  place 
of  fruit  raising.  In  both  sections,  however,  diversified 
farming  has  proven  advisable.  Tomatoes  and  string 
beans  (both  Golden  Wax  and  Green  Refugee)  are 
grown  quite  extensively.  But  tomatoes  were  something 
of  a  disappointment,  both  in  1929  and  1930.  Con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather  caused  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
crop  to  rot  before  ripening,  and  many  tons  raised  for 
the  green  tomato  market  did  not  stand  up  well,  after 


being  packed  and  shipped ;  a  total  loss  to  the  growers. 

Grapes,  the  principal  variety  being  Concord,  sold  at 
$40  per  ton  through  the  local  co-operative  association. 
The  potato  crop  was  below  normal  and  at  present  they 
are  selling  at  $1.25  per  bu. ;  dairy  butter,  35  to  40c  per 
lb. ;  eggs,  23  to  25c  per  doz. ;  poultry,  live,  20c  per  lb. ; 
beef,  dressed,  12  to  16c  per  lb. 

The  prices  of  farm  products  seem  too  low  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  tax  we  pay.  However,  this  lo¬ 
cality  did  not  suffer  from  the  drought  as  did  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  we  should  be  thankful 
that  conditions  are  no  worse.  r.  p.  c. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Delaware  County  Practice 

The  annual  farm  inventory  has  become  a  habit  with 
many  farmers  in  Delaware  County.  According  to  re¬ 
ports  over  300  farmers  took  a  farm  inventory  in  this 
county  last  year.  The  week  of  January  5  to  10  was  set 
aside  as  farm  inventory  week  here  this  year. 

The  local  banks  as  well  as  the  Farm  Bureau  are 
urging  farmers  to  take  the  small  amount  of  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  list  carefully  what  they  own  and  what  they  owe. 
This  inventory  proves  to  be  valuable  as  it  shows  the 
resources  and  liabilities  of  a  farm  business  at  a  given 
time.  An  inventory  taken  every  year  will  show  whether 
a  farm  is  getting  ahead  or  falling  behind. 

As  all  banks  require  a  credit  statement  before  making 
a  loan  a  summary  of  this  inventory  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  this  statement.  Free  inventory  blanks  are 
being  furnished  by  local  banks  and  at  the  Farm  Bureau 
office.  c.  J.  P. 


Notes  from  Montana 

We  have  certainly  had  wonderful  Fall  and  Winter 
weather;  no  snow  to  speak  of,  and  the  roads  almost 
like  Summer.  The  continued  good  weather  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  use  of  automobiles  for  out-of-town  trips  by 
Billings  residents,  and  those  from  neighboring  points, 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  There  are  too  many  persons,  especially  in 
the  East,  who  want  to  shudder  and  crawl  deeper  into 
their  fur  coats  when  Montana  is  mentioned.  The  fact 
that  Montana  has  stretches  of  balmy  Winter  weather, 
suitable  for  every  form  of  outdoor  recreation  may  be 
news  to  some. 

The  reduction  in  freight  rates  for  emergency  ship¬ 
ments  of  livestock  and  feed,  as  a  relief  measure  in 
drought  territory,  resulted  in  a  saving  of  more  than 
$6,000  for  stockmen  in  Yellowstone  and  Carbon  coun¬ 
ties.  The  rate  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
stockmen  to  keep  from  sacrificing  their  feeder  and 
breeder  stock  and  to  help  them  winter  sheep  and  cattle 
successfully,  by  buying  their  feed  cheaper.  Ninety-five 
cars  of  livestock,  feed  and  supplies  were  moved  in  this 
territory  under  the  reduced  rates.  Forty-eight  cars  of 
cottonseed  cake  were  brought  in  at  a  saving  of  more 
than  $4  a  ton.  There  were  29  carloads  of  sheep  moved 
to  where  feed  was  available,  two  cars  of  cattle  were 
moved,  eight  cars  of  corn  were  shipped  in,  three  cars 
of  wheat,  two  of  barley  and  rye,  and  one  car  of  oats. 

Farmers  in  seven  different  counties  of  Maine  are 
stocking  their  farms  with  3,600  crossbred  ewes  from 
Montana  ranges.  These  animals  were  shipped  in  15 
special  sheep  cars,  mostly  in  one-car  lots,  to  11  different 
farmers  and  livestock  men  in  Maine. 

At  the  annual  showing  of  the  International  Grain 
and  Hay  Show  held  at  Chicago  in  connection  with  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition,  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  6, 
Montana  again  proved  itself  the  outstanding  State  in 
the  grain  and  hay  division,  its  exhibits  winning  more 
awards  than  those  of  any  other  State  or  Canadian 
province. 

Jobless  workers  of  the  State  will  be  benefited  by  the 
$837,355  as  this  State’s  portion  from  the  road  fund,  the 
apportionment  being  more  than  double  that  of  the  last 
year.  tv 

The  hand  picking  of  beans  by  the  several  bean-clean¬ 
ing  plants  of  Billings  gives  employment  to  about  300 
women.  The  handling  of  seed  beans  requires  a  well- 
graded  product.  Almost  100  pickers  are  required  for 
this  work  alone. 

Butte,  Mont.,  once  an  up-and-down  mining  camp — 
the  city  on  the  “richest  hill  in  the  world” — has  decided 
there  will  be  no  soup  kitchens  this  Winter,  despite  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  State’s  basic  industry — copper.  Their 
mines  are  now  producing  at  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  output  of  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  When  curtailment 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  the  employes  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  were  protected  through  the  adoption  of  a  rota¬ 
tion  employment  schedule,  giving  each  man  work  on  a 
two-thirds  time  basis. 

The  drifting  transients  who  at  one  time  peopled  the 
mining  camps  of  the  West,  have  disappeared.  In  their 
stead  has  risen  a  class  of  mining  laborers  which  yearly 
becomes  more  and  more  a  permanent  citizenry.  Floaters 
will  find  “tough  going”  in  Butte.  No  free  bread  lines 
will  be  maintained  to  aid  the  unemployed  who  might 
drift  in  from  other  cities,  nor  will  the  odd-job  livelihood 
of  this  type  of  itinerant  be  cultivated.  One  leader  says  : 

It  s  not  on  the  cards  for  anyone  to  be  cold  or  hungry, 
and  no  one  will.” 

Several  cases  of  smallpox  have  been  reported  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  city,  and  a  few  cases  were  reported 
in  the  surrounding  country.  The  cases  which  have  been 
reported  are  mild,  and  in  some  instances,  patients  have 
rot  been  aware  for  several  days  that  they  had  it.  Phy¬ 
sicians  have  been  very  busy  vaccinating  most  school 
children. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  theaters  gathered  old  and 
broken  toys,  which  were  repaired,  and  distributed  to 
children  of  the  city  who  otherwise  might  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  the  jolly  Christmas  saint.  The  theater  daily 
receives  scores  of  toys,  but  too  many  could  not  have 
been  contributed.  There  were  at  least  800  on  the  list 
this  year. 

The  report  comes  from  Central  Idaho  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  burning  wheat  instead  of  coal,  as  it  is  much 
cheaper.  Wheat  is  available  at  $9  a  ton,  while  wood 
costs  $10  a  cord,  and  coal  $16.50  a  ton  on  the  prairies. 

I  clipped  a  little  piece  of  poetry  from  the  paper, 
which  is  very  appropriate  at  this  time  when  we  hear  so 
much  of  hard  times. 

“If  times  are  hard  and  you  feel  blue, 

Think  of  the  others  worrying,  too; 

Just  because  your  trials  are  many, 

Don’t  think  the  rest  of  us  haven’t  any. 

Life  is  made  up  of  smiles  and  tears, 

Joys  and  sorrows  mixed  with  fears; 

And  if  to  us  it  seems  one-sided, 

Trouble  is  pretty  well  divided. 

If  we  could  look  in  every  heart. 

We’d  find  that  each  one  has  its  part, 

And  those  who  travel  fortune’s  road, 
Sometimes  carry  the  biggest  load.” 

Billings,  Mont.  g.  V.  L. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Wanted,  a  Housekeeper 

Now  that  my  iron  is  hot, 

Smooth  out  the  wrinkles — so. 

(Oh,  that  I  had  an  iron 
To  smooth  the  world’s  woe ! ) 

Water  and  soap  and  sun, 

And  the  clothes  are  white. 

(Oh,  that  I  were  the  one 
To  launder  the  night!) 

Thimble  and  needle  and  thread, 

And  the  torn  is  whole. 

(Oh,  for  the  needle  and  thread 
To  mend  the  world's  soul!) 

Around  and  around  with  a  broom, 

And  the  house  is  swept. 

(Oh,  for  a  brush  to  reach 
Where  all  the  filth  has  crept!) 

Eggs  and  butter  and  cream, 

And  my  child  is  fed. 

(Oh,  for  a  recipe 
To  give  the  world  bread!) 

— Catherine  Cate  Coblentz, 
in  New  York  Times. 
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It  is  said  by  an  authority  on  welfare 
work  that  professional  beggars  collect  ht 
least  $50,000  daily  from  “sentimental 
passers-by”  on  the  streets  of  New  York. 
Through  a  variety  of  tricks  and  “ap¬ 
proaches,”  it  is  said,  any  beggar  can 
wheeule  an  average  of  from  $15  to  $-5 
daily  from  his  “soft-hearted  public.”  Those 
in  the  “more  profitable  areas,”  such  as 
subway  and  department  store  corners,  can 
get  from  $30  to  $40  a  day  each.  Some 
years  ago  we  saw,  every  evening,  a  woman 
who  sat  on  the  doorstep  of  a  warehouse 
near  the  New  Jersey  ferries;  she  had  a 
baby  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  and  offered  a 
few  shoelaces  for  sale.  Many  were  the 
nickels  and  dimes  dropped  into  the  tray 
of  laces  by  hurrying  commuters  on  their 
way  to  the  ferry.  Having  an  eye  for 
babies  we  soon  noted  that  the  sleeping 
infant  varied  from  time  to  time;  some¬ 
times  it  was  a  waxen  little  mite  that 
looked  about  six  weeks  old,  and  some¬ 
times  a  larger  child.  One  stormy  even¬ 
ing.  when  no  baby  should  have  been  out, 
we  stopped  and  told  the  woman  we  were 
convinced  she  was  hiring  infants  to  ex¬ 
cite  sympathy,  and  that  the  police  would 
be  asked  to  investigate.  We  never  saw 
her  again ;  no  doubt  she  moved  to  an¬ 
other  location.  Giving  to  street  -beggars 
is  not  real  charity,  and  all  too  often  it 
is  merely  an  encouragement  to  fraud  and 
idleness. 

A  number  of  our  readers  have  asked 
us  to  send  them  patterns  for  quilting 
patchwork  quilts.  This  we  are  unable  to 
do,  as  we  do  not  have  quilting  patterns; 
only  patterns  for  patchwork.  There  are 
pattern  firms  who  supply  the  transfers 
for  quilting,  but  old-fashioned  workers 
used  to  mark  their  own  quilting  patterns 
with  chalk  or  lead  pencil,  using  cups  and 
saucers,  or  other  household  utensils,  as 
a  guide,  with  tape  measure  or  yardstick 
for  straight  lines.  A  common  way  of 
quilting  the  plain  white  block  was  to 
draw  a  circle,  using  a  plate  as  a  guide, 
and  then  fill  this  with  straight  lines 
crossing  to  form  a  diamond  pattern. 
While  simple,  this  is  effective  when 
quilted.  Women  who  designed  and  drew 
their  own  patterns  for  hooked  rugs  were 
not  daunted  by  the  outlines  of  a  quilting 
pattern. 
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Butterscotch  sauce  is  often  served  with 
ice  cream  or  various  puddings.  It  is 
made  as  follows:  Mix  together  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  .salt  and  a  speck  of  cinna¬ 
mon.  Add  one  cup  boiling  water,  and 
cook  until  the  flour  loses  its  raw  taste, 
and  the  mixture  thickens.  Then  beat  in 
two  tablespoons  butter  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

We  noticed,  in  one  of  the  stores,  a  de¬ 
monstrator  showing  a  new  can-opener 
that  cuts  a  perfectly  straight  edge,  with¬ 
out  any  of  tho.se  dangerous  "jags.”  It 
was  strongly  made,  and  cost  59  cents.  We 
like  a  can-opener  to  be  as  simple  as 
possible;  some  of  the  highly  improved 
types  are  so  ingenious  that  the  average 
woman  finds  difficulty  in  using  them.  We 
also  like  to  have  one  of  those  little  bottle- 
openers  of  the  “anchor”  type  to  pry  the 


lids  from  small  jars  containing  olives  or 
relishes.  They  are  not  easy  to  open 
without  something  of  this  sort. 

We  saw  a  sale  of  wool  jersey  “brother 
and  sister  suits'’  in  sizes  two  to  six 
years  for  only  95  cents.  There  was 
quite  a  variety  of  colors. 

“Bridge  sets”  of  glass  consist  of  four 
plates,  four  cups  and  saucers,  serving 
dish,  sugar  bowl  and  cream  pitcher  The 
,set  is  designed  for  serving  refreshments 
at  the  card  table.  We  see  such  sets  in 
pretty  colored  glass  from  around  $3  to 
$5.  In  buying  glass  we  often  find  that 
plain  clear  glass,  sought  to  match  a  de¬ 
pleted  set,  is  very  likely  to  cost  more 
than  the  modern  tinted  glass. 

We  have  been  experimenting  with  a 
sandwich  toaster  and  find  it  a  conveni- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


564 — Smart  Ensem¬ 
ble.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36.  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
dress  with  2%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  coat  and  1% 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


998 — For  the  Young 
Girl.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  I’d.  of 
33-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Large  Fashion  M 


727  —  Sunday  Night 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  314  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


109 — A  Tunic  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  4%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting  and  2 
yds.  of  35-in.  lining. 
Ten  eents. 
gazine,  10  cents. 


cnee  in  making  dainties  for  tea  or  supper. 
Such  toasters  usually  cost  from  $10  up  ; 
the  new  ones  are  chromium,  with  opal¬ 
escent  decorations  in  colors.  In  addition 
to  all  the  various  toasted  sandwiches,  the 
toaster  is  ideal  for  making  Melba  toast, 
as  being  held  firmly  and  toasted  on  both 
sides  at  once,  it  does  not  curl.  Cut  with 
a  crimped  cookie  cutter,  or  in  ornamental 
shapes,  from  very  thin  slices  of  bread, 
this  is  especially  nice  with  salad. 

All  linen  buck  and  damask  towels  in 
pastel  shades  are  featured  in  the  January 
linen  sales.  The  colors  are  rose,  peach, 
orchid,  blue,  green  and  gold ;  prices  of 
those  noted  varied  from  29  to  67  cents 
each,  this  being  a  great  reduction  from 
the  regular  prices.  Linen  towels,  either 
buck  or  damask,  are  always  much  more 
expensive,  in  proportion  to  size,  than  the 
cotton  Turkish  towels. 


Rugs  and  Hooks 

When  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mrs.  R. 
A.  B.’s  account  of  her  hooked  rug  ac¬ 
tivities,  I  was  reminded  of  the  many 
beautiful  hooked  rugs  which  my  mother 


used  to  make.  I  seemed  to  see  again  the 
frame  with  the  burlap  fastened  in  it,  the 
piles  of  vari-eolored  woolens,  and  the 
intent  faces  of  two  little  girls,  as  they 
watched  with  interest  the  design  on  the 


burlap  being  transformed  into  a  rug  of 
lovely  colors.  After  the  little  girls  begged 
to  help.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  texture 
or  beauty  of  the  rug  was  improved  by 
their  aid;  but  the  happy  Winter  evenings, 
or  the  long  Summer  afternoons,  spent  at 
this  work  undoubtedly  made  home- 
centered  daughters,  and  that  was  of  even 
greater  importance  than  the  rugs  that 
were  produced. 

Lately,  my  sister  and  I  have  decided 
that  a  certain  bedroom  in  our  home,  with 
its  old.  old,  four-post  bed  and  quaint  old 
chest  of  drawers,  will  never  really  be  the 
room  of  our  dreams,  until  there  are  hooked 
rugs  on  the  floor.  So  woolen  materials 
have  been  gathered,  and  patterns  have 
been  making.  The  old  hooks  handed  down 
in  our  family  have  been  taken  from  the 
box  where  they  lay  resting  from  their 
labor  of  years  gone  "by.  And  those  prized, 
old,  handmade  hooks  are  so  much  better 
than  the  crochet  hook  that  is  used  by 
modern  rug-makers,  that  I  feel  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them  is  in  order.  Any  handy  man, 
or  woman,  could  fashion  one  in  an  hour. 
Once  having  used  one  of  these  hooks, 
no  one  who  “fishes  in  the  scrap-bag  and 
hooks  a  rug,”  will  ever  again  use  hook 
of  another  sort. 

Get  a  large-sized  crochet  hook,  a  No.  3 
is  none  too  large,  and  if  it  is  a  long 
hook,  cut  off  with  a  cold  chisel  to  about 
244  in.  in  length.  Sharpen  this  cut  end 
with  a  file.  Next  make  a  handle  from  a 
piece  of  soft  wood.  You  will  need  a 
piece  about  2%  in.  long  and  one  inch 
square.  With  a  sharp  knife  fashion  a 
round,  tapering  handle.  The  smaller  end 
should  be  a  very  tight  fit  for  a  No.  9 
thimble.  This  thimble  should  be  of  alu¬ 
minum  or  brass.  Drive  a  small  nail 
through  the  end  of  the  thimble.  This 


Best  Type  for  Making  Rugs 


nail  should  -be  less  in  diameter  than  the 
crochet  hook,  so  that  the  hole  in  the 
thimble  will  be  small  enough  for  the  hook 
to  fit  tightly  in  it.  Drive  sharpened  end 
of  the  crochet  hook  into  the  smaller  end 
of  the  handle,  stick  the  end  of  the  crochet 
hook  through  the  end  of  the  thimble,  and 
hammer  down  tightly  over  the  end  of  the 
handle.  And  there  you  are !  It  sounds 
complicated,  but  is  really  very  simple. 
Our  hooks  were  made  from  wire  nails. 
The  head  was  cut  off  the  nail  and  the 
hook  was  filed  on  this  end.  then  the 
pointed  end  of  the  nail  was  driven  into 
the  handle,  and  the  thimble  was  then 
fitted  over  as  I  have  described.  Our 
hooks  are  slightly  curved,  as  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  shown.  This,  no  doubt,  was  done  with 
hammer  and  pincers.  Another  style  hook 
was  made  with  the  handle  placed  horizon¬ 
tally  to  the  hook.  The  handle  was  made 
of  round  piece  of  hard  wood,  about  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  3  in. 
long.  A  nail  was  driven  through  the 
middle  of  the  handle  and  the  hook  then 
made  on  the  end  of  the  nail.  One  of  this 
kind  is  included  in  our  collection,  but  my 
mother  never  used  it.  The  other  style  is 
fine,  the  handle  fitting  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  making  the  pulling  through 
of  the  loop  very  easy. 

Some  workers  use  the  mechanical  rug 
hookers,  but  the  resultant  work  has  a  too 
uniform,  machine-like  appearance,  to  be 
pleasing;  every  loop  being  of  exactly  the 
same  height.  To  me,  the  slight  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  loops  produced  by  the  old 
method  of  hooking  is  one  of  its  chief 
charms,  -because  it  is  evidence  of  hand 
and  not  machine  work. 

Strong,  heavy  burlap,  of  firm,  even 
weave,  is  essential  is  making  a  good 
wearing  rug.  My  mother  had  a  strip  of 
very  firm  material — such  as  ticking — 
attached  to  her  rug  frames,  and  she  sewed 
her  burlap  in  this  frame,  using  a  darning 
needle  and  very  heavy  thread.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  the  rug  should  not  come  within 
at  least  two  inches  of  the  edge  of  the 
burlap,  and  when  the  rug  is  finished  this 
plain  burlap  should  be  hemmed  down  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  rug.  The  best¬ 
looking  rugs  are  made  by  hooking  the 
larger  spaces  in  straight  lines,  but  small 
spaces  around  the  designs  can  be  put  in 
the  most  convenient  way. 

Many  of  the  old-time  designs  were 
figures  of  animals,  such  as  the  horse,  cat 
or  dog.  A  house  and  trees  was  another 
quaint  pattern  much  used.  They  were 


usually  made  in  dark  subdued  colors,  for 
the  garments  from  which  they  were  made 
were  usually  dull  colored.  Today,  the 
pleasing  floral  and  geometric  designs,  and 
the  more  beautiful  colored  woolens  avail¬ 
able,  produce  really  lovely  rugs.  However, 
woolen  clothing  of  the  old  days  was  made 
from  strong,  virgin  wool,  and  the  rugs 
made  from  them,  doubtless,  were  far 
betrer  than  most  of  the  material  wTe  have 
today. 

Though  we  have  brighter,  more  varied 
colors  than  did  our  grandmothers,  we 
lack  their  vegetable  dyes.  I  saw  one  old 
rug  made  in  dark  brown  and  yellow  that 
was  charming.  The  brown  was  dyed  with 
walnut  hulls,  and  the  yellow— which  was 
an  odd  shade  something,  like  mustard 
yellow,  but  brighter — was  dyed  with 
hickory  bark.  Time  only  added  beauty 
to  such  coloring,  as  it  does  in  the  Oriental 
I'Ug.  ELLEN  JOHNSTON 


Preparing  for  School 

In  the  days  when  I  went  daily  to  the 
little  red  schoolliouse  to  teach  the  youth 
of  the  nation  I  was  often  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  “What  can  I  teach  my  child  in  his 
fourth  year  to  prepare  him  for  school?” 
I  was  always  glad  to  answer  this,  for 
there  are  many  things  that  a  mother 
may  teach  her  child  that  will  make  it 
easier  both  for  the  child  and  the  teacher, 
especially  the  teacher  of  a  rural  school 
with  10  to  30  scholars  and  eight  grades. 

“Of  course  I  am  teaching  him  to 
count,”  she  added.  “That  is  good,”  I 
replied,  “but  are  you  teaching  him  what 
the  numbers  mean?”  I  think  that  is 
more  important  than  that  they  can  re¬ 
peat  the  numbers  in  order.  Many  chil¬ 
dren  come  to  school  who  are  able  to 
count  but  have  no  conception  of  what 
three  or  four  things  are.  A  mother  has 
many  opportunities  of  teaching  this 
knowledge  by  asking  the  child  to  bring 
her  three  clothespins  or  four  apples,  and 
noting  whether  the  number  received  is 
correct  or  not.  He  can  be  asked  to  count 
the  eggs  in  the  basket,  the  cows  in  the 
field,  the  buttons  on  his  coat  or  any  small 
number  of  things  that  are  within  his 
vision.  When  a  child  has  mastered  this 
knowledge,  addition  and  subtraction  will 
be  easy. 

The  matter  of  learning  the  alphabet  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  preference  of  the 
local  teacher.  Some  teachers  prefer  that 
the  child  should  not  know  the  names  of 
the  letters  first,  but  personally  I  believe 
that  a  child  who  can  tell  the  names  and 
recognize  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  has 
learned  a  distinction  between  different, 
what  to  him  would  be  meaningless,  marks, 
which  will  enable  him  more  readily  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  words. 

Colors  may  be  taught  by  calling  the 
child's  attention  to  the  color  of  various 
articles.  All  these  things  have  had  main¬ 
ly  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  sight 
and  memory,  but  quite  as  important  is 
the  training  of  the  fingers.  A  child  can 
be  trained  to  cut  on  a  line  by  allowing 
him  to  cut  out  pictures  from  papers  and 
books.  If  he  is  taught  to  cut  the  clip¬ 
pings  in  a  pan  or  box  it  will  abolish  the 
extra  work.  A  pair  of  small  blunt  scis¬ 
sors  is  best  for  children. 

Few  children  hold  a  pencil  correctly 
when  they  first  use  one,  but  can  be  easily 
taught  to  do  so.  It  is  good  practice  for 
a  child  to  draw  pictures,  either  on  paper 
or  blackboard,  for  in  this  way  the  little 
fingers  lose  their  clumsiness  and  learn  to 
make  the  marks  where  they  intend  them  ; 
they  learn  to  make  a  straight  mark  and 
a  circle,  dots  and  loops,  and  these  are  the 
foundations  of  letters  and  figures. 

Attending  to  their  own  wants  comes 
in  this  same  class.  Things  such  as  but¬ 
toning  their  own  coats,  tying  their  shoes, 
brushing  their  teeth,  putting  on  rubbers 
and  gloves,  or  washing  their  hands. 

Story-telling  is  beneficial  to  the  child’s 
.development  but  don't  you  do  all  the  tell¬ 
ing,  for  the  child  learns  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  this  way.  Memorizing  nur¬ 
sery  rhymes  strengthens  the  memory. 

Some  busy  mother  may  say,  “How 
will  I  find  time  to  do  all  of  this?”  but 
that  is  an  art  which  we  must  learn  ;  the 
art  of  telling  “The  Three  Bears”  while 
rolling  out  a  pie;  the  art  of  counting 
clothespins  and  pinning  little  suits  on 
the  line  at  the  same  time,  and  the  art  to 
have  patience  to  allow  little  fingers  to 
struggle  with  buttons  and  shoestrings 
and  not  say,  “Mother  can  do  it  quicker,” 
but  that  is  a  mother's  mission. 

AUNT  HELEN. 


Frosty  Desserts 

There  should  be  no  closed  season  on 
ice  cream  and  cake  as  dessert  in  the 
farm  home,  but  so  often  the  preparation 
seems  so  great  a  task  that  it  is  served 
only  on  the  rarest  occasions.  I  have 
worked  out  a  basic  recipe,  which  it  seems, 
leaves  out  most  of  the  dreaded  labor,  is 
economical,  and  insures  a  perfectly  deli¬ 
cious  result. 

For  ice  cream,  place  three  cups  of  milk 
in  the  top  of  the  double  boiler  and  while 
it  is  heating,  dissolve  two  tablespoons  of 
cornstarch  in  half  a  cup  of  cold  milk, 
add  a  teaspoon  of  granulated  gelatin  to 
soak  in  another  half  cup  of  milk.  Stir  the 
cornstarch  mixture  into  the  hot  milk, 
stirring  until  it  thickens.  Remove  from 
the  fire  and  add  the  gelatine  at  once. 
Stir  well  and  set  where  the  mixture  will 
c-ool.  When  thoroughly  chilled,  add  the 
beaten  whites  of  the  two  eggs,  and  a 
cup  of  cream  whipped.  An  additional 
half  cup  of  sugar  should  be  beaten  into 
the  egg  whites  as  for  meringue,  and  a 
tablespoon  of  vanilla  incorporated  at  this 
time.  Beat  the  whole  mixture  a  few  min- 
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utes  with  the  egg  beater,  pour  into  can 
of  iee  cream  freezer  or  any  tight  can, 
and  pack  in  ice  and  salt.  Let  stand  for 
about  three  hours,  when  it  will  be  ready 
to  serve.  It  will  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
m-ofyny,  with  no  icy  flakes,  and  due  to 
tne  gelatin,  will  keep  its  shape  well  after 
being  removed  from  the  freezer.  One  of 
the  vacuum  freezers  is  especially  adapted 
t,o  this  kind  of  cream,  but  even  a  coffee 
can,  with  an  oiled  paper  placed  under 
the  cover  will  answer. 

We  like  as  variations,  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Drain  the  juice  from  a  can  of 
crushed  pineapple,  add  the  pulp  to  the 
cream  just  before  packing.  Boil  the 
juice  with  an  additional  half  cup  of  sugar 
until  it  is  a  rich  syrup,  and  serve  as  a 
sauce  with  the  ice  cream.  A  couple  of 
five-eent  chocolate  bars  cooked  with  the 
cornstarch  mixture  make  a  splendid  choco¬ 
late  cream.  Any  fruit  jam  makes  a  good 
addition,  or  can  be  used  as  a  sauce.  I 
like  to  use  a  cup  of  maple  syrup  in  the 
place  of  the  second  half  cup  of  white 
sugar,  and  with  this  I  use  a  cup  of 
chopped  nut  meats.  The  children  prefer 
the  cream  frozen  as  usual,  served  in 
slices,  with  the  maple  syrup  boiled  to 
the  wax  stage  poured  over  it. 

For  holiday  and  special  occaisons,  try 
dividing  the  cream  into  three  parts  b-e 
fore  packing.  Add  strawberry  jam  to 
one  part,  a  melted  chocolate  bar  to  the 
second,  leaving  the  third  plain.  Pack 
in  receptacles  of  similar  shape.  To  un¬ 
mould,  plunge  each  can  into  cold  water 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  slip  cream  out 
on  a  platter,  cut  in  thin  slices  and  stack 
like  the  “boughten  bricks.”  Any  number 
of  delightful  combinations  can  be  planned. 

The  easiest  and  most  economical 
method  I  have  ever  found  for  plain 
sponge  cake  is  as  follows:  Separate  two 
eggs,  add  one-fourth  cup  of  cold  water 
to  both  the  whites  and  yolks,  using  a 
half  cup  of  water  in  all.  Beat  the  whites 
until  very  light,  then  the  yolks.  To  the 
yolk  mixture  add  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  beat  until  almost  dissolved, 
add  the  beaten  whites  and  beat  again 
for  at  least  a  minute.  Now  add  very 
slowly,  a  cup  of  pastry  flour  sifted  with 
a  tablespoon  of  cornstarch  and  a  teaspoon 
of  baking  powder.  Lift  this  in  carefully 
with  a  slotted  spoon.  Pour  in  cake  pan 
and  bake  in  a  very  moderate  oven  until 
brown  and  thoroughly  done. 

The  cake  and  the  cream  mixture  can 
be  prepared  on  Saturday,  leaving  only 
the  slight  task  of  packing  the  cream  for 
Sunday  morning,  and  Sunday  dinner  will 
be  closed  with  an  altogether  delightful 
dessert  with  very  little  more  effort  than 
one  much  less  desirable.  Especially  if 
there  are  children  the  extra  labor  is 
highly  repaid,  as  I  know  from  experience. 

BLANCHE  \V.  TRERISE. 


The  Winter  Window  Garden 

Yes,  we  know  the  bulbs  are  always 
to  be  depended  upon,  but  after  once 
blooming  in  the  house  they  are  gone 
forever  as  house  plants  except  that,  to 
us,  most  fragrant  of  all  bulbs,  the 
Freesia.  Just  why  it  is  not  more  popu¬ 
lar  now  I  cannot  understand.  Of  course, 
it  requires  a  longer  time  to  come  into 
flower  than  most  bulbs.  Then  after 
blooming,  set.  in  an  east  window,  water 
moderately,  gradually  drying  it  off,  set 
it  down  cellar  till  next  September,  then 
repot  it,  and  it  is  ready  for  another 
Winter.  The  reason  is  simple.  Freesias 
are  a  native  of  South  Africa,  where  the 
seasons  are  the  reverse  of  ours,  so  Win¬ 
ter  is  its  natural  growing  season. 

I  am  using  window  boxes  for  many 
plants  lately.  When  a  cold  night  comes, 
a  box  is  quickly  taken  from  the  window 
and  a  rather  wide  box  permits  the  keeping 
of  more  plants.  Plants  need  to  be  turned 
frequently  and  I  can  turn  a  window  box 
much  more  quickly  than  separate  pots. 

For  ever  blooming  in  an  east  window 
in  a  rather  cool  room  there  is  a  box  of 
the  everblooming  Begonias.  If  you  once 
begin  raising  Begonias,  you  will  keep 
collecting  and  there  are  more  varieties 
than  the  famous  57 !  The  taller  varie¬ 
ties,  the  Bex  type,  and  the  large-leaved 
long-growing  are  all  good. 

The  biggest  box  i.s  of  geraniums.  Started 
in  August,  they  begin  budding  at  or 
before  midwinter.  It  is  always  a  wonder 
to  me  to  see  how  promptly  plants  re¬ 
spond  to  our  lengthening  days  of  sunlight. 

Coleus  is  a  delight  and  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  variations  in  colors,  the  small 
leaves,  the  giant  leaves,  the  bedding  va¬ 
rieties,  all  are  beautiful.  A  window  full 
of  these  needs  no  bloom.  But  shield  from 
drafts  and  remove  from  the  windows 
cold  nights. 

The  ealla  is  coming  into  its  own  again. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  have  always 
loved  it  and  when  a  child  no  collection 
of  plants  was  complete  without  its  ealla. 
My  pets  now  are  a  giant  and  a  Little 
Gem.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  its  being 
neglected  was  because  all  insects  enjoy 
its  tropical  lushness.  But  its  large 
smooth  leaves  are  quickly  washed  with 
a  cloth  wetted  in  lukewarm  water  and 
the  insects  are  banished.  Of  course  the 
ealla  is  kept  in  a  watertight  tub,  and  it 
does  no  harm  if  water  stands  on  the 
surface  soil.  It  must  be  kept  wet. 

My  window  box  for  cacti  has  not  yet 
materialized  but  they  endure,  I  won't 
say  enjoy,  imprisonment  in  a  south  win¬ 
dow.  Somehow  cacti  always,  seem  to  de¬ 
mand  open  spaces,  perhaps  it  is  because 
of  the  pictures  we  see  of  them  in  their 
native  places.  Once  a  week  is  often 
enough  to  water  your  precious  cactus. 
The  daintiest  variety  I  have  now  is  the 
coral  cactus,  looking  almost  like  half¬ 


inch  long  green  beads  strung  on  a  slender 
wire.  Its  bloom  is  described  as  being 
different  so  I  am  eager  to  have  it  attain 
blooming  size  and  its  portrait  shows  it 
to  be  of  tree-like  form.  This  is  Rhipsalis 
salicornioides. 

At  last  an  elk-horn  cactus  ha.s  come 
to  me.  Certainly  it  came ;  a  friend 
brought  it  from  Rhode  Island,  a  “new” 
cactus,  but  we  had  one  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  This  is  an  Aloe,  and  what 
has  become  of  the  partridge  cactus  that 
was  not  a  cactus  but  an  Aloe?  Y^ears 
ago,  every  collection  had  one  and  I  think 
I  have  seen  but  one  in  twenty  years. 
“All  things  change,  and  we  change  with 
them,”  is  true  in*  the  floral  world. 

Perhaps  you  received  a  Jerusalem  or 
Christmas  “cherry”  at  the  holidays. 
When  the  cherries  wither  you  will  find 
them  full  of  seeds  and  young  plants  are 
as  easily  raised  as  their  cousins  the 
peppers.  Start  in  February  and  next 
Christmas  you  will  have  Christmas  cherry 
trees  to  give  your  friends. 

Still  another  box  in  an  east  window 
contains  primroses.  The  seeds  were  la¬ 
beled  Chinese  primroses.  A  part  package 
gave  me  about  40  fine  plants,  so  I  gave 
away  some  and  now  a  friend  reminds  me 
she  never  saw  Chinese  primroses  with 
leaves  like  hardy  ones.  Time  will  tell. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


The  Primitive  Bean  Hole 

A  recent  inquiry  asks  about  cooking 
beans  in  a  bean-liole.  The  primitive  bean- 
hole  that  old-time  trappers  and  campers 
found  so  indispensable  on  trips  in  the 
woods  and  the  open,  was  a  short  trench, 
dug  deep  and  rather  wide,  lined  with  small 
stones,  and  in  this  and  on  top  was  built 
a  big  hot  hardwood  fire. 

The  beans  to  be  just  right  were  first 
soaked  for  several  hours  in  cold  water, 


Patchwork  Pattern 


then  drained,  and  covered  with  fresh 
water,  and  the  kettle  suspended  over  the 
fire  built  in  and  on  top  of  the  bean  hole. 
By  the  time  the  fire  had  burned  down  to 
a  "nice  bed  of  clear  coals  the  beans  would 
be  usually  sufficiently  cooked  for  baking. 
They  were  then  drained  and  put  in  the 
bean  pot,  which  had  a  few  slices  of  fat 
salt  pork  placed  in  the  bottom.  To  the 
beans  were  added  salt,  pepper,  mustard 
and  molasses,  with  a  generous  piece  of 
salt  pork  buried  in  the  center,  leaving  the 
rind  exposed,  which  had  been  previously 
scraped  and  gashed,  then  enough  boiling- 
water  was  added  to  cover  the  beans  and 
the  pot  covered  closely. 

The  coals  were  raked  back,  a  part  of 
them  removed  from  the  bean  hole,  and 
the  pot  containing  the  beans  inserted, 
then  the  coals  were  raked  back  and 
packed  closely  about  the  sides  as  far  up 
as  the  top,  a  flat  stone  was  placed  over 
it,  and  this  was  covered  with  more  of  the 
hot  coals,  ashes  and  earth. 

If  the  bean  pot  was  planted  early  in 
the  evening,  and  allowed  to  cook  over 
night,  or  for  about  12  hours,  steaming  hot 
pork  and  beans,  deliciously  cooked,  could 
be  served  for  breakfast. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN. 


Meat  Pot-Pie 

Slice  and  fry  1  lb.  fresh  meat  until 
brown  on  both  sides.  Boiled  or  canned 
meat  will  do  instead,  but  the  browning 
improves  the  flavor.  Add  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  Season  with  salt,  pepper, 
parsley  and  a  small  onion.  Sift  1  % 
level  teaspoons  baking  powder  with  1  % 
cups  of  flour ;  scald  %  cup  of  milk,  and 
pour  on  flour,  mix,  roll  on  well-floured 
board,  and  cut  into  small  squares.  Have 
ready  about  a  quart  of  sliced  raw  pota¬ 
toes.  When  meat  and  broth  are  boiling 
scatter  in  a  layer  of  potatoes,  then  dough, 
and  so  continue  until  all  is  in ;  boil  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Be  sure 
you  have  water  enough  so  it  does  not 
scorch,  but  do  not  stir ;  instead,  if  you 
think  it  might  be  beginning  to  stick  to 
the  bottom,  lift  the  kettle  and  give  it  a 
little  swing  or  whirl  to  loosen,  and  add 
a  little  more  boiling  water,  mrs.  f.  k. 


To  size  a  wall  before  papering,  melt 
one  pound  of  glue  in  a  little  water  in  a 
double  boiler,  then  add  one  gallon  of  cold 
water.  Brush  over  the  wall. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


How  Best  Fix  the  Value  of 
Animals  for  Service 

Repeatedly  and  in  increasing  numbers 
are  we  getting  records  at  both  extremes 
of  the  ability  to  produce  milk  and  but- 
terfat,  or  store  food  in  building  beef 
structure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  between 
these  two  extremes  may  be  found  all 
beef  and  dairy  animals  e.ld  and  young. 
The  wonderful  records  either  of  meat 
making  or  milk  production  startle  with 
their  volume,  but  does  the  knowledge  of 
what  comparatively  few  are  doing  prompt 
a  sharper  study  of  the  great  majority? 
A  good  question  for  every  feeder  to  solve 
is  the  ability  of  his  individual  animals 
to  take  the  hay,  grain  and  roughage  and 
convert  into  the  desired  product  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  cover  cost  of  food 
given,  labor,  depreciation  of  stock  and 
buildings,  and  leave  a  margin  of  profit. 
If  there  is  one  animal  in  a  herd  that 
cannot  do  this  it  is  carried  at  a  loss  to 


tion  may  be  extended,  for  no  man  who 
has  not  followed  this  rule  carefully  can 
know  the  possibilities  of  his  animals. 
Many  a  cow  now  a  boarder  would  if 
given  the  right  chance  step  over  into  the 
ranks  of  a  profit  maker.  You  cannot  tell 
why  the  slightest  disturbance  in  milking 
will  cause  an  immediate  drop  in  pro¬ 
duction  or  why  this  will  not  be  followed 
by  a  permanent  reduction  in  milk  yield, 
yet  here  is  the  fact  facing  every  dairy¬ 
man.  No  one  knows  how  a  slight  dis¬ 
turbance  at  this  time  will  cause  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  one  or  more  per  cent  of  but- 
terfat  immediately.  If  we  neglect  to  do 
thorough  work  in  milking  we  dry  off  the 
cow  yet  she  can  withhold  and  you  not 
suffer,  save  for  that  milking.  If  it  were 
possible  to  sever  a  full  udder  just  at 
milking  time,  a  half  pint  of  milk  might 
be  found  therein,  yet  in  the  kindly  mani¬ 
pulation  there  comes  a  rush,  so  that  five 
minutes  or  less  will  fill  a  pail. 

All  this  hints  at  the  importance  of 
seeing  to  it  that  every  cow  is  given  its 


best  chance  to  deliver  what  is  wanted 
in  largest  quantity  at  regular  hours  for 
the  cow  will  measure  time  as  accurately 
without  a  watch  as  you  can  with  one, 
and  regularity  becomes  of  the  highest 
importance  in  profitable  dairying.  If  all 
this  means  anything,  it  is  that,  before 
discarding  a  cow  as  unprofitable,  she  be 
given  a  chance  to  do  her  best,  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  selecting  new  blood  with  which 
to  secure  better  heifers,  a  close  study 
must  be  made  of  record  by  sire  and  dam 
for  at  least  two  generations.  The  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  boarders  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  problems  facing  the  milk  man  or 
butter  maker,  and  he  who  is  after  profit 
from  his  beef  animals.  The  details  may 
be  simple  but  they  are  exacting  and  to 
them  attention  must  be  given  if  produc¬ 
tion  per  .head  is  to  be  lifted  where  it 
will  yield  a  fair  profit.  While  struggling 
to  get  a  reasonable  price  for  the  product 
here  is  a  subject  not  to  be  neglected. 

G.  M.  TWITCHELL. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Maine. 

Ayrshire  Association  Has 
Good  Year 

“With  the  exception  of  1929,  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  by  the 


Ayrshire  breeders  during  1930,  exceeded 
all  other  previous  years,”  states  C.  T. 
Conklin,  Secretary -Treasurer  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association  at  Brandon, 
Vermont. 

Although  registrations  and  transfers 
declined  about  ten  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1929,  the  record  year  for  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  organization,  the  number  of  certi¬ 
ficates  passing  through  the  Ayrshire  office 
exceeded  1928  and  all  other  previous 
years. 

In  addition  to  this  indication  of  the 
strength  of  the  purebred  cattle  business, 
the  Ayrshire  Association  reports  that 
there  are  now  more  herds  and  individual 
animals  being  tested  in  the  herd  test 
plan  than  ever  before. 

A  review  of  the  1930  auction  sales 
shows  that  more  than  500  Ayrshires 
passed  through  various  sales  rings  for 
an  average  of  $190  per  head.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  Ayrshire  bulls  has  been  parti¬ 
cularly  good,  and  20  bull  calves  have 
been  sold  at  auction  during  the  year 
for  an  average  of  $248  each. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 
now  has  a  total  membership  of  3,064 
placing  it  .second  in  size  among  the  dairy 
cattle  registry  association  of  the  U.  S. 


the  owner. 

To  my  mind  this  forces  the  question 
of  means  and  methods  for  measuring  in¬ 
dividual  worth.  We  say  the  scales  and 
daily  record  give  the  information,  but  that 
is  true  only  in  part.  Another  and  more 
important  problem  faces  the  man  who 
seeks  success  in  his  operations.  While 
true  that  beef  habits  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion  result  from  food  provided,  we  may 
find  behind  functional  conditions  resting 
in  brain  force  playing  a  most  important 
part  in  determining  results.  This  adds 
to  the  food,  care  and  breeding  problem 
a  factor  to  be  critically  considered. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  struc¬ 
ture  plays  an  important  part  in  pro¬ 
duction  at  either  extreme  and  to  seek 
through  blood  lines,  and  individual  se¬ 
lection,  those  carrying  the  structure 
most  in  harmony  with  the  end  desired 
puts  before  the  owner  a  proposition  call¬ 
ing  for  careful  consideration.  In  spite  of 
the  individual  cases  standing  in  oppo¬ 
sition  there  must  be  a  structure  most 
in  harmony  with  the  end  desired,  whether 
it  be  beef  or  milk.  We  cannot  combine 
the  30,000-pound  milk  producer  and  most 
rapid  beef  maker  in  the  same  animal.  The 
Holstein  yielding  32,000  pounds  of  milk 
in  one  year,  or  the  Jersey  1,200  pounds 
of  butterfat  must  remain  in  the  opposite 
extreme  from  the  compact,  blocky  Angus 
or  Hereford,  yet  both  carry  the  same 
bony  structure,  the  difference  being  in 
one  case  a  flat  rib  and  leg  and  open 
spinal  column  with  thin  withers  and  light 
brisket  where  the  other  has  a  round  rib, 
closely  packed,  a  round  bone  in  leg, 
thick  withers  and  heavy  brisket.  Meas¬ 
ure  these  two,  and  one  will  be  surprised 
at  the  difference  in  inches  between  base 
of  horn  and  tip  of  tail.  One  is  loosely 
constructed,  the  other  closely  knit  and 
compact.  One  has  a  large  full  lustrous 
eye  with  abundance  of  brain  room  the 
other  is  likely  'to  have  a  narrower  head, 
between  the  horns,  and  thicker  meatier 
neck  and  smaller  eye.  One  is  built  to 
hoard,  the  other  to  give  freely. 

It  follows  that  to  have  large  produc¬ 
tion  the  channel  for  the  nerve  force 
from  the  brain  through  the  spinal  column 
■to  the  pelvic  arch  and  then  down  into  the 
udder  must  be  free.  Any  restriction  here 
must  affect  production.  Such  an  organi¬ 
zation  is  a  bundle  of  nerves  and  cannot 
be  handled  as  one  will  his  steers.  You 
can  force  fat  by  feeding;  you  cannot 
force  milk  production.  It  must  always 
come  by  invitation,  whether  the  drawing 
is  by  hand  or  machine.  If  this  means 
anything  it  is  that  it  is  up  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  owner  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  types  to  study  carefully  individuals, 
and  certainly  matings  and  blood  lines 
centering  in  sire  and  dam,  in  the  hope 
that  the  end  desired  may  be  intensified 
in  offspring.  If  6,000  pounds  of  milk  is 
the  minimum  consistent  with  fair  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  dairy  cow,  the  objective  must 
be  to  grow  a  generation  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  7,000. 

There  is  a  question  entering  here  not 
to  be  neglected.  It  is  the  study  of  the 
individual  cows  now  on  the  farm,  not 
alone  to  get  actual  production  from  each 
one,  but  to  find  if  possible  how,  by  better 
care  and  attention,  or  different  combi¬ 
nations  of  food,  a  more  urgent  invita¬ 


quarts 


in  every  BAGFUL/ 


Milk...  113  quarts  of  it.  .  .in  every  bagful!  This 
bargain  is  in  your  very  town.  .  .in  Checkerboard  bags 
at  The  Store  With  the  Checkerboard  Sign.  In  each  one 
of  these  bags  are  100  pounds  of  Purina  Cow  Chows. 
In  every  100  pounds  of  Purina  Cow  Chows  are  113 
quarts  of  milk.  These  are  figures  which  come  from  a 
recent  national  farm-to-farm  feed  survey  of  18  months 
...a  survey  of  505,536  cows...  a  survey  covering  48 
states... a  survey  conducted  by  870  men... a  survey 
still  going  on. 

When  you  buy  feed  for  your  cows  you  are  buying 
milk  in  a  bag.  Consider,  then,  what  a  bargain  you  get 

in  Purina  Cow  Chows _ 113  quarts  in  every  bagful! 

16  of  these  quarts  are  extra. .  .over  the  average  of  more 
than  130  other  feeds. .  .so  the  survey  reveals.  16  quarts 
that  cost  only  23c... just  a  bit  more  than  one  penny 
per  quart.  .  .that’s  another  bargain  that  awaits  you  in 
the  Checkerboard  bag. 

Glance  at  today’s  price  of  113  quarts  of  milk.  Com¬ 
pare  it  to  the  price  you  pay  for  the  Purina  Cow  Chows 
it  takes  to  make  it.  A  bargain  you’ll  call  it. .  .a  bargain’ 
that’s  all  yours  when  Purina  Cow  Chows  is  your  feed 
. .  .a  bargain  which  is  waiting  for  you  in  town.  .  .waiting 
in  Checkerboard  bags  at  The  Store  With  the  Checker¬ 
board  Sign.  Purina  Mills,  827  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  PURINA  COW  CHOWS 


BULKY  COW  CHOW  24%  COW  CHOW  FITTING  CHOW 

20%  COW  CHOW  34%  COW  CHOW  CALF  CHOW 

^  BULKY-LAS 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s 
Association 

The  54th  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
at  De  Witt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  January  22-23. 

Among  the  subjects  for  discussion  will 
be :  Sanitary  regulations ;  milk  control 
in  villages;  western  cream;  marketing; 
herd  diseases;  the  cheese  situation. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Berne  A.  Pyrke,  and  Senator  L.  G.  Kirk- 
hind,  will  speak  on  dairy  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  and  their  enforcement. 


N.  Y.  State  Jersey  Breeders 
Meeting 

On  January  22  the  New  York  State 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at.  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  E.  T.  Clark,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
who  is  president  expects  many  leaders  of 
the  industry  to  be  present  as  plans  for 
marketing,  advertising  and  expansion 
are  to  be  discussed.  The  secretary,  R. 
E.  Mosher,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  is  in  chtrge 
of  arrangements. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good  . $9.25@10.00 

Medium  .  7.50(5}  9.25 

Common  .  0.00(5)  7.50 

Steers.  1,100  to  1,300,  good  .  9.00@10.00 

Medium  .  7.25@  9.00 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good .  7.50@  8.25 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00@  7.50 

Cows,  good  .  5.00(5)  6.00 

Common  and  medium  . .  4.00(6}  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.00@  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  5.75@  6.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.75(5  5.75 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  ch . 10.75@13.00 

Medium  .  7.50(610.75 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00(6}  7.50 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch....  0.00@  8.50 
Common  and  medium  .  3.50@  6.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160.  good  and  cli _ $S.45@$8.60 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  180.  good  and  cl)..  8.35@  8.50 

180  to  200.  good  and  ch .  8.30(5!  8.50 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  220.  good  and  ch.  8.20(6}  8.40 

220  to  250,  good  and  ch .  7.90(6  8-30 

Hvy.  wts..  250  to  290,  good  and  ch.  7.65(6}  S.00 

290  to  350.  good  and  ch .  7.45<6  7.75 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  0.00(6;  6.50 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch...  8.25@  8.60 
SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  good  and  ch . $8.00@$9.00 

Medium  .  0.50 <6  S.00 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  6.25@  8.25 

All  wts..  common  .  5.00(6}  6.50 

Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  gd...  3.00@  4.50 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.75@  4.00 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00(5!  2.75 

120  to  150,  med.  and  choice .  2.50@  3.75 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbl..  New  York.  U.  S.  No.  1,  and 
utility,  2i4-in.  Baldwin,  $3.75  to  $4;  U.  S. 
Utility,  2i4-in.  Baldwins,  $3.50:  2*4 -in.,  $2.75; 
bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in.  Baldwins, 
$1.35  to  $1.65:  Kings.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  2%-in. 
Kings,  $1.60;  U.  S.  No.  1  and  Utility,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  U.  S.  Utility,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.15;  unclassified,  2%-in.  Kings, 
$1.25;  N.  W.  Greenings,  $1:  W.  Ya.,  U.  S.  No. 
1.  2% -in.  Staymans,  $1.50;  Rome  Beauties, 

$1.25:  U.  S.  Utility,  2%-in.  York  Imperials, 
$1 ;  boxes,  Washington,  all  sizes,  fancy  Delic¬ 
ious.  $2.50  to  $2.00;  C  grade.  $2  to  $2.10;  ex¬ 
tra  fancy.  Rome  Beauties,  $1.85  to  $1.90;  fancy 
$1.05  to  $1.75;  C  grade,  $1.40;  ex.  fancy  Wine- 
saps,  $.10;  C  grade  Spitzenbergs,  $1.60  to  $1.65; 
cabbage,  N.  Y.  Danish  Seed,  bulk,  bbl.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  100-lb.  sacks,  $1  to  $1.25:  carrots,  Mich, 
and  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  65  to  75c;  kale, 
Va..  bn.  bskt.,  65  to  75c;  lettuce,  Ohio,  li.h., 
10-lb.  bskt.,  75c;  mushrooms,  I’a.,  3-lb.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1;  poorer  low  as  25c;  onions,  U.  S.  No. 

1.  Indiana  Yellows.  50-lb.  sacks,  45  to  55c;  100- 
lb.  sacks,  90c  to  $1;  Ohio  yellows,  50-lb.  sacks, 
50  to  60c;  potatoes.  U.  S.  No.  1,  Maine,  Gr. 
Mts,,  120-lb.  sacks.  $2.40  to  $2.55;  100-lb.  sacks, 
$2.05  to  $2.15;  Idaho  Russets.  100-lb.  sacks, 
$2.1.5  to  $2.25;  Texas,  Bliss  Triumphs,  50-lb. 
sacks.  $1.85;  sweet  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  N. 
J.  yellows,  bu.  liprs.,  best,  $2  to  $2.25;  med., 
$1.15;  Del.  yellows,  bu.  liprs.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Tenn.,  Nancy  Halls,  bu.  liprs..  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
Texas,  Porto  Ricans,  bu.  crts.,  $2;  N.  C., 
Porto  Ricans,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.25;  Del.,  bu.  crts., 
yellows.  $1.75;  tomatoes.  Ohio,  li.h.,  8-lb.  bskt., 
med.,  $1.35;  large.  $1.25;  small,  $1:  turnips,  N. 
.1.,  bu.  bskt..  washed,  best,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
poorer  low  as  $1. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  29%c; 
extra  firsts,  new  cases,  3014c;  nearby  hennery 
whites,  31%  to  32%e;  western  fresh,  whites, 
35c;  browns.  34c;  current  receipts,  30c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  21  to  23c;  med., 
20c;  Leghorns.  14  to  17c;  colored  springers, 
heavy,  20  to  22c:  med.,  20  to  22c;  Leghorns,  15 
to  20c;  old  roosters,  12c;  ducks,  22  to  25c; 
Spring  geese,  18  to  20c:  turkeys,  No.  1,  32c;  No. 

2,  22c;  old  toms.  20e  lb.  Common  pigeons,  35 
to  40c  pair.  Fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens, 
35c;  hog  dressed,  30c  lb. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  January  10,  1931.) 

Market  extremely  dull.  Beef  steers  weak  to 
unevenly  lower,  kinds  selling  $9  upward  show¬ 
ing  most  decline,  compared  with  week  ago  25c 
lower,  some  sales  off  more.  Bulls  about  steady; 
she  stock  and  cutters  weak  to  unevenly  lower, 
bulk  fat  heifers  $7.25  to  $8;  beef  bulls  $5.50 
to  $6.25,  butcher  cows  $4.75  to  $5.50,  cutters 
$2.25  to  $3.  Slow,  draggy  market  on  stockers 
and  feeders,  receipts  light,  bulk  of  sales  $6.50 
to  $7.50.  Calves  about  steady  with  week’s  early 
50c  decline,  top  vealers  $13.50. 

Hogs  steady,  choice  180  to  230-lb.  westerns 
$9.50  to  $9.75,  best  locals  $9.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  January  10;  Cat¬ 
tle.  47  cars;  10  Chicago,  8  St.  Louis,  6  Virginia, 
6  West  Virginia,  6  Pennsylvania,  3  St.  Paul,  3 
Tennessee,  2  Omaha,  2  Kentucky,  1  Ohio;  con¬ 
taining  1.198  head,  1.086  head  trucked  in;  total 
cattle  2,284  head,  988  calves,  3,199  hogs,  399 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.25  to 
$10.50;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8  to  $9.25; 
common,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6  to  $8;  good,  1,100 
to  1,300  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $10.50;  medium,  1,100  to 
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1,300  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  good,  1,300  to  1,500 
lbs..  $9  to  $10.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$8.50;  good,  550  to  850  lbs..  $7  to  $7.75;  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common,  550  to 
S50  lbs.,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows. — Choice,  $5.50  to  $6.25;  good,  $4.75  to 
$5.50;  common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $4.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls.- — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $6.50  to  $8; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.75  to  $6.50. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $12  to  $13.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $10.50  to  $12;  cull  and  common,  $7  to 
$10.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $7.75  to  $9;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs..  $5.50  to  $7.75:  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs..  $8  to  $9.25;  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs..  $5.75  to  $8. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  It.  wt..  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75: 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $9 
to  $9.50;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $9. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton.  $30  to  $31;  shorts,  $28.50  to  $29.50; 
hominy.  $37  to  $38;  middlings,  $34  to  $35;  lin¬ 
seed,  $45  to  $46:  gluten.  $40  to  $41;  ground 
oats,  $35.50  to  $36.50;  Soy-beal  meal,  $47  to 
$48;  hog  meal,  $38  to  $39;  cottonseed,  41  per 
cent,  $39  to  $40;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $31 
to  $32;  18  per  cent,  $33  to  $34:  20  per  cent, 
$37.50  to  $38.50;  24  per  cent,  $41.50  to  $42.50; 
25  per  cent,  $43  to  $44;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$39  to  $40;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $39  to  $40;  Al¬ 
falfa,  reground,  $41  to  $42. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  19-24. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  20. — Connecticut  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Bond,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Jan.  20-22.  —  Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association,  annual  meeting.  Woman’s 
Club,  Broad  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  21.  —  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  Assembly  Parlor,  Capitol,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  Farm  banquet  in  evening, 
at  Aurania  Club.  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr., 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Jan.  21-22.  —  Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural  Assn.,  South  Office  Building  Audi¬ 
torium,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  R.  II.  Sudds, 
secretary,  State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  22. — New  York  State  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  22-23. — N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s 
Assn.,  annual  meting  and  dinner,  De 
Witt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

.Tan.  23. — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  20.  —  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

.Tan.  26-31. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  J.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box: 
447,  North  Side  Station.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equiment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

^  Jan.  2S-30.  —  Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


.Jan.  jy-dl. — JNew  Haven  Poultry  Show, 
Troop  A  armory,  SG9  Orange  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Feb.  2-6. — Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State 
Agricultural  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  3-6.  —  New  York  State  Grange, 
5Sth  annual  session,  State  Armory,  Olean, 
N.  Y. 


Feb.  9-14.  — 
Cornell  College 
N.  Y. 


Farm  and  Home  Week, 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Jan.  22. — Ayrshire  dispersal  sale  of 
S.  Pierson  Price  herd,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
John  S.  Rich,  sales  manager,  Marion, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  2-4. — Ohio  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Horticulture  Building,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus. 

Feb.  1S-19. — Shorthorn  Congress  Show 
and  Sale,  Livestock  Pavilion,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Feb.  25. — W  .S  .Corsa’s  Gregory  Farm 
Pereheron  Sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 


CHECK  HERE 
AND  MAIL 

for  printed  matter  on 
Louden  Labor-Savins 
Barn  Equipment: 

□  Steel  Stalls  and 

Stanchions 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Litter  Carriers 

□  Feed  Carriers 

□  Manger  Divisions 

□  Bull  Staff 

□  Ventilating 

System 

□  Hay  Tools 

□  Barn  Plan  Booklet 


NEW 

Barn  Plan  Booklet 

DEFORE  you  build,  remodel, 
w  eq  u i p  or  ventilate  any 
farm  building,  read  this  new 
booklet.  Tells  how  to  avoid 
expensive  mistakes  in  build¬ 
ing.  Worth  money  to  every 
farmer  . .  sent  free  on  request. 


FARM  BUILDING  PLANS 

are  saving  time  and  money  for 
thousands  of  good  farmers. 
They  will  do  the  same  for  you. 
Tear  out  this  ad,  mail  it  at 
once.  Put  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  margin,  and  get 
your  Free  copy  of  this  money¬ 
saving  new  booklet  on  farm 
building  plans. 

The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 
2619CourtSt.  Fairfield,  Iowa 

(Est.  1867) 

Branches:  Albany .  Toledo.  St.  Paul, 
Loa  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


Send  Post  Card  for  FREE  Booklet ! 


THE  proverbial  “peck  of  dirt,”  loose 
hair  and  dust  ....  even  on  cows 
you’d  consider  clean  ....  is  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  quality  and  quantity  of  milk 
production,  as  well  as  to  cow  health 
and  appearance.  Hinman  Machine 
Grooming — the  greatest  advance  in 
dairy  practice  in  recent  years — is  a 
money-maker  for  farmers  wishing  to 
improve  their  dairies  and  make  more 
and  better  milk.  Handy,  portable,  its 
powerful  suction  gets  all  the  dirt  and 
“bags”  it  safely,  keeping  it  out  of  the 
air  and  out  of  the  milk  and  utensils. 
Improves  appearance  of  cows  and 
horses,  cleans  car  upholstery  and  has 
many  household  uses.  Write  today  for 
free  demonstration.  Illustrated  folder 
on  request. 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  Inc., 
DePt-  R  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN 

GROOMER 


Dr.  Naylor’s 


MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 

Flexible — they  bend  with  the  teat  and 
STAY  IN  THE  TEAT  until  removed. 
Small  rounded  end,  easy  toinsert. No 
sharp  points.  Large  jar  of  36 
Dilators  in  Medicated  Oint- , 
ment  mailed  postpaid  for , 

$1.00,  if  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  —  or  we 
will  send  free  samples. 

H.V.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  5,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


T~ 


as 


c & 


‘Casaks”,  the 

new  patented  meat  coverings , 
prevent  mold  and  keep  skippers, 
flies  and  other  insects  from  spoil- 
Ingyour  home-curedmeat.Cutto 
exact  shape — easy  to  use.  Save 
their  cost  many  times  over. 
Long-Lasting — use  them  as  many 
eeaaonB  as  you  like.  Ironclad 
money-back  guarantee  protect, 
you.  Send  91  for  trial  package  of 
•two  ham  coverings  or  pay  postmaa 
on  delivery.  Write  today. 

....  ETTLINGER  CASING  COMPANY 
1928  Wyandotte  Si.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


c 


SWINE 


] 


PIGS 


CHESTER  WHITE 
AND  DUROC 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to_10.weeks  old.  Price,  $4.00  each 
C.  O.  I).  (  rated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459- W 


7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship,  $3.50  each 
310  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 
6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so, 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  In 
sniMll  or  large  lots,  ('.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money- 
old  ei  to  WALIER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.f  Woburn,  Mass. 
Telephone  Wobnrn  0086 


RejflKtered  Duroc  Jersey  Boar  18o',d08- 

Thoroughbred  Dorset  Ram,  3  yrs.  old,  Doth 

exceptionally  fine  animals.  C.  D.  OLIVET,  Sharon,  Conn. 


DREG.  CUflllC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pntting- 
UROC  V  Wl  I II C  ton  A)  Sou,  Merrlfield,  !N.  Y. 


A II I O  Improved  Chester  Whites — nice  pigs  $10  each 
W  Bred  Sows  for  March  farrow  $40.  R.  Hill,  SenccaFalls,  N.Y 


GUERNSEYS 


UERNSEY  CATTLE 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  for  service. 

t  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMADINE  FARM _ - _ Hopewell  Junction,  W;  Y. 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH  VILL  E  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Offers  at  most  reasonable  prices 

from  Imp.  cows  Dill  I  « 
with  good  records  DULL  9 

_ _ WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

IPa’cc  ue!»  I  tew  Guernsey  Bulls  &  Cows 

P.  L.  DWIGHT  -  De  Ruyter,  New  York 


Herd  fully  accredi¬ 
ted  and  blood-tested 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  Sale-MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULLS  tCoa,K 

of  age.  Extra  good  pedigrees,  well  grown,  good  individ¬ 
uals.  Also  2  or  3  good  cows.  E.  LAFLF.lt,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

RFI)  MILKING  IJpif/)**  roll  Born  January  4.  Record 
SHORTHORN  Miller  tail  dam  and  sire.  Accred¬ 
ited.  $oO.  E.  11.  ITOX,  R,  I).  2,  Lowell,  Alima 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DUE  TO  CHANGE  IN  MANAGEMENT  OF  MY  FARMS 
I  AM  OFFERING  FOR  SALE  ABOUT  75%  OF  MY 

Angus  Cattle 

I  offer  purebred  females  of  all  ages, also  males  from  1  to 
3  years  old  at  reasonable  prices.  Your  cori  esoondence 
is  invited.  L.  A.  COLTON  "  1  -  - 


Geneva,  N.  Y. 


hYnVsVme,  Reg.  Holstein  &  Guernsey  BULLS 

i  from  heavy-milking  dams.  Accredited  herds.  Farmer’s 
prices.  Donald  F.  McLennan,  311  Union  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Dairy  Cows  lift 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 

The  only  soft-surface  dilator's 


Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16 
I  hours  on  1  gal.  kerosene.  No 
I  sparks,  ashes,  smoke.  Guaran- 
[  teed.Writefor  Special  Introduc- 
I  tory  Offer,  We  also  make  Hog 
I  Waterers  and  Portable  Smoke¬ 
houses.  Write  for  folder.  Direct 
\  to  you  at  factory  Prices. 

|  EMPIRETANKHEATERCO. 
L13lN.7th  St.,  Washington,  IjuJ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


G 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllla.  Punna. 

Ill  e.  PEDIGREED  CHINCHILLAS.  WHITE,  GRAY,  FLEMISH 
GIANTS,  reasonable.  Green  Mountain  Rabfaitry,  Montgomery  Ctr.,Vt 


HIGH  GRADE 
and  Registered 

T.  II.  Tested  Ilolsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows  Close 
epringeiB.  JACOB  ZI.OTKIX,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  Xew  Jersey 


DOGS 


Fnr  8nlp-ONE  German  police  dog  pi  p 

ijaiv  3  months.  This  is  the  pick  of  a  large  litter 
of  eleven,  instead  of  stud  fees.  A  promising  puppy,  dark 
Silver  gray.  Papers  included. 

CARL  KAILENBACH  Woodbine,  Maryland 


P 


ROTECT 


YOUR 

_  to  *15,  lied  Foxes  $15 
to  $25  each.  .Male  Raccoons,  $10  to  $15. 

FINSER  LAKES  FUR  FARM  Groton,  New  York 


Pnlipp  tlntr  *20  *2S> Beagles  $10 

ROPERTY  with  a  I  OIICB  UOg  -  -  - 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Montieelio,  loir* 


tHPPHFRIl  PllPt  Two  months  old.  Natural  born  heel 
OilLinLllU  rUro  drivers,  companionsand  watchdogs 
Males  $10,  females  $5.  OSCaK  KILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

ChpnhprH  Pune  From  Kood  cow  d°s  parents. 

ailcpucl  U  rup»  A,  U.  POLMATIKK,  Dolgeville,  X.  Y. 


'•OLDIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
■'  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  City,  Pa. 


IREDALES,  3  mos.  old;  1  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  Male, 
3  mos.  old.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.Y. 

JAMES  HOWLAND 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


Scotch  Collies 


Broken 
Black  &  Tan 


FOXHOUND 


ROY  ST  A  DEI, 
Southington,  Conn. 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS  SPECIAL  OFFERING 

fi f  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

at  reduced  prices  to  make  room  in  winter  quarters 

20  bred  yearling  heifers  of  the  finest  breeding.  30  unbred  heifers  from  our  best  cows. 

13  bred  yearling  unregistered  commercial  heifers,  the  kind  for  Baby  Beef  production. 

50  unregistered  commercial  heifer  calves  of  1930. 

Registered  bull  calves  of  1930  that  can  be  grown  out  for  next  year’s  service  and 
some  yearling  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

Address  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 
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NEW  WAY 

to  MILK  COWS 


Better... 

Quicker 

Cleaner 

Cheaper 


MILK 
Travels 
through 

4  INCHES  instead  of  4  FEET 
of  Rubber  Tubing 


When  Surge  swung  the  milk  pail 
under  the  cow’s  belly,  it  accom¬ 
plished  the  only  big,  fundamental 
improvement  in  milking  machine 
history.  It  gave  a  natural,  tugging 
action  that  milks  cows  quick  and 
clean.  It  replaced  four  feet  of  bac- 
teria-breeding  rubber  tube  with 
four  short  inches  —  and  made  a 
machine  so  easy  to  take  apart  that 
you  can  scrub  it  clean  after  every 
milking. 


Dairy  farmers  took  to  this  new 
method  of  milking  like  a  duck  to 
water.  In  6  years  time  it  has  become 
the  outstanding  choice  of  ordinary 
farms  and  fancy  breeding  farms  as 
well.  Now,  this  marvelous  milker 
is  available  to  YOU  on  the  easiest 
terms.  Pay  for  it  out  of  your  milk 
checks.  But,  first  see  it  work  on 
your  own  cows.  Send  the  coupon 
for  catalog  and  full  details  of  our 
Free  Demonstration  Offer. 


Easy  Terms 
and  FREE 
Demonstration 
in  your  own  barn 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF 

. Babson  Silo 

......King  Ventilation 

Melotte  Cream  Separator 
West  Bend  Barn  Equipment 


Babson  Manufacturing  Corporation/ 2843  w.  19th  St.,  Dept.  30-71  Chicago 
446  Spencer  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y* 

Without  obligation  send  me  at  once  catalogs  describing  your  lines  checked  below, 
n  Barn  Equipment  Q  Dairy  Barn  Ventilation  Q  Surge  Milker  D  Silo 
□  Poultry  House  Ventilation  □  Melotte  Separator 

Name 


Address 

State 


No.  of  cows  milked 


NOW  A  RADIO  FOR 

32  VOLT 


FARM  LIGHTING  PLANTS 


Write  today  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

MADE  BY 

TATRO  BROS.  INC. 
Dept.  I  DECORAH.  IOWA 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 


World’s  Greatest  Salve 

We’ll  send  a  liberal  Sample — FREE— to 
acquaint  you  with  the  amazing  healing 
properties  of  this  wonder  ointment  made 

from  sheep’s  wool.  CORONA  gives  quick  relief  for 
Cuts — Sores — Burns  or  any  flesh  wound  on  man  or 
beast.  Even  stubborn  cases  of  Eczema,  Chapped 
Hands,  Corns  and  Boils  often  yield  to  its  healing 
powers.  For  livestock  troubles  such  as  Sore 
Shoulders,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Caked  Udders,  etc.— 
CORONA  has  no  equal.  Send  coupon  today  for 
FREE  Sample. 

DURHAM -DUPLEX  Safety  Razor 

As  an  extra  special  offer  we  will 
also  send  everyone  answering 
this  ad  a  genuine  Durham- 
Duplex  Safety  Razor  who 
will  send  10c  to  cover  pack¬ 
ing  and  mailing  cost.  Use 
coupon.  Free  Sample  and 
Durham-Duplex  Razor  will 
be  sent  at  once. 


CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

619  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio 

I  am  sending  10c  for  sample  of  Corona 
Wool-Fat  Ointment  and  Durham-Duplex 
Razor. 

Name . . . 


Address 


Dairy  Assn.  Co.  Ino. 
Dept.  9-A 

Lyndonvillc  Vermont 


This  great  penetrating  ointment, 
with  its  exclusive  antiseptic  oil,  in¬ 
sures  quick  healing  of  external  in¬ 
ches  and  effective  treatment  of  caked 
bag,  bunches,  inflammations  and  other 
troubles  that  threaten  decrease  or 
stoppage  of  milk-flow.  Keep  it  on 
hand  as  a  quick  healer  in  farm  and 
home  emergencies.  Saves  its  cost 
many  times  over.  Mailed  postpaid 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Valuable 
32-page  Cow  Book  freeon  request. 

BAG  BALM 


KEi!E#SPAVlN 

Counter  -  I rritant 


THIS  5 BOOK 
Tells  you— 

How  to  keep  horses  fit  and 
working,  treats  of  all  ailments. 
An  84-page  ready--eference 
work  for  all  farmers  and 
horsemen.  SENT  FREE. 
Keep  it  handy  with  KEN¬ 
DALL’S,  the  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  that  ends  lameness  from 
ills  or  injuries— $1.25  and  C5*i 
sizes  at  your  druggist’s  or  post¬ 
paid  from  DR.  B.  J.  KEN¬ 
DALL  CO.,  16  Main  Street, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

How  often  we  have  heard  the  saying 
“It's  the  unexpected  that  always  hap¬ 
pens,”  and  it  surely  is  true  that  so  often 
things  do  happen  of  which  we  have  never 
dreamed.  If  you  had  told  me  that  I  was 
to  leave  home  for  10  long  days  on  a 
trip  across  the  Carolinas  on  the  spur  of 
an  unexpected  moment,  I  would  have 
called  you  crazy,  and  just  this  is  exactly 
what  happened  to  me  since  my  last  letter. 

It  was  something  like  this  :  I  had  sold 
a  foundation  herd  of  four  milk  goats, 
which  were  to  go  to  one  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  estates  in  the  South ;  the  animals 
were  sold  early  in  the  Fall,  and  I  was 
to  receive  a  telegram  when  they  were  to 
be  shipped.  I  had  waited  uneasily  for 
nearly  two  months — uneasy  because  the 
mother  goats  were  expecting  early  fami¬ 
lies,  and  as  it  is  never  safe  at  such  times 
to  ship  them  by  rail  or  on  long  trips  by 
auto,  I  was  beginning  to  worry  lest  I 
should  receive  the  promised  wire  to  start 
them  on  their  way. 

I  did  not  know  the  present  address  of 
the  purchaser,  otherwise  I  might  have  ex¬ 
plained  existing  conditions  and  perhaps 
delayed  the  shipment  until  the  babies 
should  have  arrived,  and  were  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  long  trip,  but  it 
just  seemed  that  it  must  be  this  way, 
and  one  evening  I  received  the  wire  to 
have  the  goats  in  New  York  City  on  a 
certain  day,  which  gave  me  little  more 
than  48  hours  to  make  arrangements  and 
get  there  on  time.  As  soon  as  I  had 
read  the  telegram  I  hurried  to  the  goat 
barns — perhaps  I  breathed  a  little  hard 
as  I  neared  the  stable,  for  I  had  that 
premonition  that  often  comes  to  me  that 
it  would  never  do ;  and  right  here  let 
me  assure  you  that  I  was  not  mistaken ; 
for  as  I  opened  the  stable  door  and 
turned  on  the  light,  there  I  beheld  a 
squirming  heap  of  writhing  little  forms 
striving  with  a  feeble  effort  to  balance 
themselves  against  each  other.  Y"es,  there 
they  were,  three  of  them,  two  girls  and 
a  boy  ;  two  white  fluffy  halls  of  fur  and 
one  dark  red  one  with  a  heart-shaped 
spot  in  his  forehead.  “Triplets,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  I  hurried  to  them  while  the 
anxious  mother  licked  my  hand  as  she 
tried  to  tell  me  that  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  had  happened.  Indeed  some¬ 
thing  had  happened,  and  as  I  looked  at 
them  a  hundred  fancies  crossed  my  mind. 
It  would  never  do  to  ship  them  on  a 
1,200-mile  trip.  It  would  never  do  to 
crate  them  with  the  mother,  because  she 
might  crush  them  to  death  Within  the 
confines  of  a  narrow  crate,  and  if  I  should 
start  them  without  an  attendant,  what 
would  the  results  he?  They  were  to  go 
by  special  truck  from  Ark  Farm  to  New 
York,  then  transfer  to  a  faster  truck  to 
complete  the  journey.  The  telegram  was 
short  and  to  the  point ;  the  rest  seemed 
up  to  me,  but  it  wasn’t  the  first  time  I 
had  been  suddenly  thrust  against  such  a 
barrier. 

I  returned  to  the  house  for  some  warm 
!  water  for  the  mother,  and  before  I  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  path  leading  to 
the  porch  my  mind  was  made  up.  I  had 
solved  the  problem — one  of  them  at  least. 
I  would  jump  right  into  that  truck  and 
go  on  down  to  New  York. 

As  I  reconsidered  such  a  possibility 
a  hundred  problems  suddenly  confronted 
me.  What  of  the  care  of  Ark  Farm  and 
its  inmates?  Who  is  there  to  be  left  in 
charge?  Only  half  the  wild  animals  are 
yet  in  Winter  quarters.  Then  there’s  the 
daily  mail  with  perhaps  several  orders 
to  be  shipped ;  there’ll  he  more  baby  goats 
within  a  week ;  there  are  the  Christmas 
turkeys  to  get  ready  and  a  consignment 
of  white  canaries  will  surely  arrive  be¬ 
fore  I  can  get  back.  The  Indian  leopard 
is  out  in  his  Summer  cage,  and  if  another 
cold  wave  suddenly  arrives  he  will  die 
of  exposure.  I  should  have  put  him  in¬ 
side  a  week  ago,  but  there  is  always  so 
much  to  think  of.  No  one  else  could  do 
this,  and  as  I  pondered  looking  to  the 
welfare  of  the  goats  ahead,  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  I  was  leaving  behind,  you 
can  readily  see  I  was  standing  between 
two  roaring  fires,  but  it  is  usually  my 
first  thoughts  that  are  the  best,  and  the 
lure  of  the  trip  won  me. 

The  hired  man  would  do  all  he  could, 
but  he  isn’t  the  kind  to  he  trusted  in  a 
•time  like  this.  It  has  been  more  than 
20  years  since  I  have  gone  away  for  more 
than  a  day  at  a  time,  and  mother  would 


think  it  a  wild  idea,  I  know.  I  would 
go  down  and  tell  her  anyway — it  is  only 
a  mile,  and  the  evening  is  yet  young.  On 
my  way  down  a  bright  thought  hit  me. 
There  is  Henry — a  neighbor  that  I  could 
trust ;  lie  had  often  worked  for  me,  and 
at  the  time  was  out  of  a  job.  I  stopped 
at  his  gate  and  told  my  story.  Henry 
is  one  of  those  conscientious  mortals  who 
never  did  a  wrong  thing  in  his  life ;  few 
there  are  like  him,  and  I  would  feel  free 
to  forget  Ark  Farm  for  a  month  if  nec¬ 
essary.  Yes,  he  would  come ;  there 
seemed  little  else  to  be  desired. 

Early  next  morning  Henry  was  on  the 
job  and  I  went  the  rounds  with  him — 
once  was  sufficient — but  to  make  sure  in 
case  something  was  forgotten  I  wrote 
several  pages  of  “what  to  feed  and  how 
to  feed  it”  and  left  it  on  the  table  in 
the  office. 

I  hurried  back  home  thinking  of  the 
much  needed  sleep,  for  I  would  start  the 
next  evening  at  seven,  and  ride  with 
the  goats  all  night,  arriving  in  New  York 
the  following  morning.  I  surely  needed 
the  rest,  for  the  day,  as  most  days  for 
me,  had  been  a  hard  one. 

To  make  sure  the  triplets  were  up  and 
nursing  I  went  down  again  to  the  goat 
barn,  and  you  know  it  never  rains 
at  our  house — it  always  pours !  I 
opened  the  door  carefully  and  sure 
enough  another  baby  had  arrived, 
a  single  this  time  from  one  of  our  old 
herd  does,  which  had  proven  a  reliable 
mother.  She  would  manage  this  young¬ 
ster  all  right  with  Henry’s  help,  and  I 
need  give  them  little  further  thought ; 
hut  it  was  growing  late  and  the  much- 
needed  sleep  that  night  I  never  got ;  and 
was  up  and  going  at  daylight. 

The  man  with  the  truck  phoned  me  to 
be  ready  at  seven,  he  had  the  four  crates, 
'for  the  goats,  and  I  got  the  fifth  one  built 
to  order  for  the  triplets.  Hay  and  grain 
was  ready  to  put  in  the  crates,  a  water- 
pail  and  grain  dishes  for  feed  en  route, 
heavy  blankets  for  padding  the  stalls 
if  necessary.  A  couple  of  nursing  bottles 
and  rubber  nipples  lest  I  break  a  bottle 
or  lose  a  nipple  (I  wanted  to  make  sure 
of  everything)  ;  a  gallon  small-necked 
jar  was  filled  with  fresh  milk,  and  an  oil 
stove  and  basin  for  warming,  seemed  to 
complete  most  of  the  outfit  as  far  as  I 
could  see.  I  hastily  tossed  what  clothes 
I  needed  into  my  suitcase,  and  sat  down 
and  waited  for  the  truck  to  arrive. 

“Now  Henry,”  I  said,  “I  may  he  hack 
tomorrow  night,  or  I  may  go  on  down 
to  South  Carolina — I  don’t  know — but 
I  have  a  hunch  that  the  lady  will  just 
say  to  me  ‘get  right  into  the  other  truck 
and  go  on  down.’  If  she  does  I  am 
going  to  take  the  trip,  and  I’ll  leave  it 
all  to  you.”  Henry  nodded,  a  broad  smile 
crossed  his  face. 

It  was  nearing  7  P.M.  Tippy  an¬ 
nounced  the  truck’s  arrival,  as  slowly  it 
turned  down  the  driveway.  The  mercury 
was  rapidly  falling  and  as  I  glanced  at 
the  thermometer  it  read  exactly  two  above 
zero.  WILLET  RANDALL. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Right  of  Traffic  Over 
Property 

About  47  years  ago  I  bought  some 
property  facing  on  a  prominent  street 
in  this  village.  To  the  rear  and  running 
parallel  to  this  street  is  another  very 
fine  street.  Now  there  is  a  street  coming 
from  this  latter  one,  which  if  extended 
through  my  property,  would  connect  the 
two  prominent  streets.  27  years  ago  the 
village  officials  wanted  to  extend  this 
connecting  street  through  my  land,  but 
would  not  consider  my  price,  so  I  built 
a  brick  house  in  the  pathway.  A  fence 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  has  gradually 
fallen  away  and  I  have  never  objected 
to  the  villagers  using  the  footpath  through 
the  land,  although  never  any  heavy  traffic. 
Since  hearing  that  some  one  of  these 
people  say  I  cannot  close  the  pathway 
now,  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  this  is 
so.  Have  I  allowed  this  to  become  a 
public  highway  by  allowing  them  to  walk 
through  there  for  so  many  years?  H.  j. 

New  York. 

We  don’t  believe  you  have  forfeited 
your  right  to  your  own  property  by  al¬ 
lowing  some  one  to  walk  across  it.  We 
are  assuming,  of  course,  that  all  the 
facts  you  have  stated  are  the  correct 
facts  and  that  there  are  no  facts  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge.  N.  t. 


A  Forum  contributor  expresses  the 
opinion  that  railroad  crossings,  instead 
of  being  beautified,  should  have  a  ghastly 
appearance.  A  lot  of  automobile  drivers 
seem  to  he  intent  on  carrying  out  that 
idea. — Springfield  Union. 
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Many  dairy  farmers  in  Neiv 
York  and  New  England — like 
this  one  —  know  that  their 
stables  are  disease  free  and 
sanitary  because  they  use 
Socony  Disinfectant . 


IET  Socony  Disinfectant  keep 
J  your  stables  healthy  this 
winter.  Many  New  York  and 
New  England  farmers  have 
found  that  this  concentrated 
coal-tar  product,  with  more 
than  twice  the  strength  of 
pure  carbolic  acid,  quickly 
kills  disease-producing  germs 
and  disagreeable  odors. 

They  have  found  also  that  the 
following  Socony  products 
will  keep  their  farm  equip¬ 
ment  in  good  shape  during 
the  winter  months: 


eeping  stables 
erm-free  is  easy  with 

Socony  Disinfectant 


Socony  Lubricote  ( House - 
hold  Oil),  made  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  a  light  oil  is  required.  It  is  useful  for 
preventing  rust  as  well  as  for  lubricating  machinery. 

Prairie  Harvester  Oil,  especially  adapted  for  use 
where  a  heavy  oil  is  made  necessary  by  loose  bear¬ 
ings.  It  contains  no  injurious  acids,  is  slightly  affected 
by  temperature  changes,  and  reduces  friction  to  a 


ing  systems  of  turbines,  and  for  special  lubrication 
of  all  machinery  where  a  truly  high-grade,  long-life 
lubricating  oil  is  essential. 

We  also  make  many  more  products  for  use  on  the 
farm.  How  many  of  these  are  serving  you? 


minimum. 

Socony  Turex  Oil,  made  to  lubricate  Diesel  and 
other  internal  combustion  engines,  for  the  circulat- 


Mica  Axle  Grease  ...  Eureka  Harness  Oil  .  . .  Standard  Hand 
Separator  Oil  .  .  .  Socony-9904  Motor  Oil  for  Model  A  Fords 
.  .  .  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil  .  . .  Socony  Banner  Gasoline 
and  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 


SOCONY 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  FARM 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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New  York  State  Sheep 
Growers  Meet 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  N. 
Y.  State  Sheep  Growers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  was  held  January  8-9,  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  association  recommended  that  an 
annual  wool  exhibit  be  held  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  beginning  this  year, 
and  pledged  their  support  to  such  an 
exhibit.  They  also  recommended  that  the 
money  now  offered  in  the  fine  wool  classes 
at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  be  re-apportioned 
to  include  six  money  awards  instead  of 
four.  It  was  thought  such  re-distribu¬ 
tion  would  be  more  favorable  to  New 
Y'ork  exhibitors. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  disburse¬ 
ments  of  $44,129.09  for  1930.  A  healthy 
financial  condition,  and  general  feeling  of 
optimism  prevailed  in  the  association. 

Carleton  M.  Allen,  representative  of 
the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corpora¬ 
tion  discussed  some  interesting  facts 
which  covered  in  part  that  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  on  October  4,  1929,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  called  to  Chicago  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  existing  cooperative 
wool  marketing  organizations.  Those  at¬ 
tending  that  meeting  represented  17,500 
wool  growers  affiliated  with  13  coopera- 
tive  agencies.  These  growers  produced  in 
the  year  1929  approximately  27,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  and  mohair.  This  volume 
was  being  sold  at  that  time  on  the  market 
by  six  different  selling  organizations 
Only  two  of  these  associations  had  their 
own  salesmen,  selling  direct  to  the  mills. 
Today  there  are  32  different  cooperative 
wool  marketing  associations  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  nearly  50.000  growers,  who  in 
1930  grew  110,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
representing  approximately  35  per  cent 
of  the  domestic  wool  clip,  and  14,000,000 
pounds  of  mohair,  representing  approxi¬ 
mately  85  per  cent  of  the  domestic  mohair 
clip.  This  immense  accumulation  of  wool 
and  mohair  is  now  being  marketed  direct 
to  the  mills  by  one  large  selling  organiza¬ 
tion,  eliminating  the  competition  that  the 
existing  wool  marketing  cooperatives  had 
among  themselves  the  previous  year. 

The  present  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association,  F.  II.  Wagar,  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  original  18  temporary  di¬ 
rectors,  and  had  considerable  to  do  with 
formation  of  this  nation-wide  wool  mar¬ 
keting  corporation. 

Money  advanced  through  this  national 
association  and  received  up  to  October 
18  amounted  to  approximately  $28,500,- 
000.  The  fact  that  this  large  volume  on 
the  nation’s  clip  is  under  the  control  of 
a  centralized  grower-controlled  marketing 
agency  has  had  a  great  stabilizing  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  market. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  duty 
on  comparative  foreign  wools  similar  in 
grade  and  shrinkage  to  our  New  York 
State  quarter-blood  and  three-eighths 
blood  would  be  IS  cents  and  1614  cents  in 
the  grease,  or  as  the  wool  comes  from  the 
sheep’s  back.  If  there  were  no  duty  on 
wool,  in  comparison  with  similar  foreign 
grades,  our  New  York  State  wools  would 
be  selling  in  Boston  today  at  10  cents  a 
pound  for  quarter-bloods  and  about  1214 
cents  for  our  three-quarter  bloods.  This 
would  average  our  growers  about  six  to 
seven  cents  per  pound  at  the  farm. 

Professor  W.  T.  Grams,  sheep  special¬ 
ist  from  Cornell,  led  an  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  relative  to  production  problems. 
A  great  deal  of  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  comparatively  new  ailment  of  lambs 
called  “stiff  lambs.”  Professor  Grams 
has  been  working  to  find  the  cause  of 
this  ailment,  however,  while  the  investi¬ 
gations  are  still  in  progress  nothing  defi¬ 
nite  has  yet  been  established.  R.  w.  d. 


Diversifying  Crops 

G.  B.,  Page  39,  asks :  “What  crop  can 
Ave  grow  that  will  not  have  a  surplus,  as 
has  been  for  the  past  three  years.”  The 
answer  is  diversification.  One  cannot 
specialize  in  any  one  crop  and  not  be  hit 
hard  at  times.  He  must  depend  upon  the 
years  when  he  makes  a  “killing”  to  av¬ 
erage  out  or  make  up  for  the  poor  years. 
When  one  depends  upon  averaging  out 
he  is  not  farming.  He  is  gambling.  Study 
your  year  book  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  One  can’t 
make  a  living  growing  the  average  yield 
of  any  crop  and  sell  at  the  average  price 
in  any  State. 

Look,  for  elderly  men  who  have  been 


good  farmers  and  followed  a  well-balanced 
rotation  of  crops.  You  will  invariably 
find  them  living  on  their  own  land  and  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  The  present 
time  when  we  are  all  talking  about  sur¬ 
plus  and  low  prices,  such  a  farmer  is  on 
his  feet.  Wheat  is  low.  Corn  is  high. 
He  can  sell  his  corn  and  he  has  plenty 
of  stock  to  feed  that  cheap  wheat  to  and 
at  a  profit. 

Don’t  worry  about  surplus  crops.  That 
will  adjust  itself  if  it  is  left  alone.  Ex¬ 
treme  is  always  followed  by  reaction.  All 
of  this  talk  concerning  surplus  will,  in 
my  opinion,  be  followed  by  a  shortage. 
There  are  always  plenty  of  people  ready 
to  follow  general  ideas,  and  there  is 
something  of  a  general  idea  just  now  that 
the  more  one  grows  the  less  he  makes, 
but  the  farmer  who  has  adopted  a  well- 
balanced  crop  rotation  is  the  one  that 
will  come  out  on  top  if  he  sticks  to 
his  plan. 

Again  referring  to  reaction  from  ex¬ 
tremes.  In  the  past  the  older  sections 
have  had  to  compete  with  the  rich  free 
lands  in  the  West.  Reaction  is  on  the 
way.  Plenty  of  this  fine  land  has  been 
ruined  by  erosion  which  takes  place 
rapidly  when  land  subject  to  erosion  is 
broken  up.  The  big  cry  for  farm  relief 
came  from  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  West 
who  mined  the  land  by  single  cropping, 


sold  the  best  part  of  the  soil  along  with 
the  crops  and  this  mining  is  now  being 
speeded  by  big  syndicate  farming.  In 
other  words,  the  rich  free  land  we  have 
been  competing  with  is  being  put  out  of 
business.  The  man  who  follows  a  Avise 
rotation,  makes  his  soil  better  every  year 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  grow  big  crops 
will  come  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

NeAV  York.  nat  l.  rowe. 

Mosquito  Control  on 
Cape  Cod 

Most  of  those  fortunate  persons  who 
are  pri\rileged  to  travel  for  pleasure  at 
some  time  or  other  reach  historical  old 
Cape  Cod,  that  narrow  stretch  of  sandy 
dunes  and  wonderful  beaches  joyously 
hailed  by  our  Pilgrim  forefathers  so  long 
ago. 

One  inhabitant  Avhieh  was  firmly  en¬ 
trenched  when  the  first  settlers  arrived 
and  unsuccessfully  battled  by  succeeding 
generations  of  Cape  Codders  and  their 
Avelcome  guests  was  the  mosquito,  about 
Avhieh  much  has  been  written  and  ATastly 
more  has  been  said,  frequently  under  the 
breath.  She  is  at  last  due  to  make  her 
regretful  but  unregretted  departure.  (We 
identify  the  insect  as  a  female  advisedly, 
as  Ave  are  informed  that  in  this  case  at 
least  it  is  perfectly  proper.  The  female 
of  the  species  is  truly  more  deadly  than 
the  male,  her  poor  husband  being  merely 
a  harmless  incident  so  far  as  we  humans 
are  concerned). 

Visitors  to  the  Cape  in  the  immediate 
future  Avill  probably  Avonder  at  the  corps 
of  Avorkers  engaged  in  digging  strateget- 
Ically  planned  ditches  through  the  numer¬ 
ous  swampy  salt  marshes  which  have 
provided  such  admirable  homes  and 
breeding  places  for  Mrs.  Mosquito  and 
her  countless  progeny.  Money  for  this 
project  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  has  al¬ 
ready  been  voluntarily  subscribed  by  busi¬ 


ness  interests  and  private  residents. 
More  has  been  raised  by  toAvn  appropria¬ 
tions.  No  haphazard,  inefficient  methods 
are  to  be  relied  upon ;  instead,  workers 
Avill  have  the  direction  and  expert  ad¬ 
vice  of  skilled  entomologists  furnished 
by  the  State  Reclamation  Board,  which 
is  authorized  by  law  to  cooperate  in 
community  or  sectional  endeavors  of 
this  nature  throughout  the  State. 

The  mosquito  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of 
the  Avorsts  pests  endured  by  human  beings. 
It  appears  that  ,she  has  ever  been  an 
active  enemy  to  mankind,  as  even  the 
earliest  writings  available  speak  force¬ 
fully  of  the  havoc  she  wrought.  Hero¬ 
dotus  w'rote  that  these  insects  swarmed 
in  great  numbers  in  old  Egypt.  On  one 
occasion  the  army  of  Julian  the  Apostate 
was  driven  back  from  its  objective  by 
the  fierceness  of  the  attacks  sustained 
from  the  pest.  In  ancient  Greece  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Avhole  cities  were  sometimes 
forced  to  flee  their  homes  because  the 
energetic  mosquito  made  it  unhealthy  for 
them  to  remain.  Sapor,  king  of  Persia, 
according  to  Tlieodoritus,  was  obliged  to 
raise  his  siege  of  Nisibis  by  the  plague  of 
these  insects  which  attacked  the  elephants 
and  beasts  of  burden,  thereby  causing 
the  rout  of  his  army.  Considering  such 
experiences  as  these,  Cape  Cod  is  not 
badly  off,  but  residents  and  their  visitors 


have  all  too  vivid  recollections  of  the 
activity  of  their  common  enemy,  and  have 
agreed  that  even  glorious  Cape  Cod  will 
be  a  more  enjoyable  place  of  abode  or 
sojourn  when  the  mosquito  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  That  it  can  be  effectively  pre- 
Arented  from  infesting  any  given  area  has 
been  Avell  demonstrated  by  the  success 
attained  in  sections  already  freed  of 
them.  One  notable  example  is  the  Avon- 
derfully  successful  Avork  in  Panama  and 
Cuba,  which  turned  malaria  and  yelloAV 
fever  infested  areas,  so  fatal  to  humans, 
into  healthy  and  habitable  communities. 
The  Panama  Canal  might  never  have 
been  built  AA'ithout  this  successful  con¬ 
trol  of  the  germ-carrying  mosquito.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  malaria  and  yellow  fever 
carrying  mosquitoes  do  not  breed  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  except  for  negligible  numbers 
of  the  former. 

The  sums  of  money  raised  on  the  Cape, 
largely  by  voluntary  donations,  have  al¬ 
ready  made  possible  the  completion  of 
more  than  160  miles  of  ditches.  Suit¬ 
able  weathdr  will  witness  the  completing 
of  other  miles  until  effective  control  has 
been  assured.  It  has  been  established 
that  mosquitoes  cannot  breed  except  in 
stagnant  or  still  water.  The  slap  on  the 
wrist  is  not  nearly  so  effective  a  control 
measure  as  depriving  this  designing  fe¬ 
male  of  the  species  of  the  opportunity  to 
hatch  out  more  trouble  for  her  victims. 
Cape  Cod  plans,  under  the  direction  of 
the  experts  furnished  by  the  Sjtate  Re¬ 
clamation  Board,  to  drain  or  render 
otherAvise  inaccessible  the  tideAA'ater 
marshlands  Avithin  its  jurisdiction.  This 
accomplished  the  mosquito  Avill  be  forced 
to  vacate,  thereby  making  possible  a 
much  more  pleasant  Avelcome  to  the 
thousands  of  visitors  Avho  annually  make 
their  pilgrimage  to  the  Pilgrims’  landing 
place  and  other  nearby  historical  spots. 

W.  E,  MALONEY. 


Observer's  Queen  767526,  a  purebred  Jersey  cow,  whose  recent  yield  of  677.42 
pounds  of  butterfat  from  12,840  pounds  of  milk  broke  the  world's  record  for 
butterfat  production  for  Junior  two-year-old  Jersey  cows,  305 -day  official  tests. 
She  is  owned  by  Longview  Farm,  Mo.,  the  property  of  R.  A.  Long,  and  is  the 
first  cow  of  her  breed  in  Missouri  to  establish  a  world  production  record 
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Clinton  County  Notes 

As  this  is  written  Northern  Ncav  York 


is  digging  itself  out  of  the  Avorst  snow 
storm  to  visit  this  region  in  many  years. 
Tavo  days  of  strong  Avinds  folloAving  a 
snow  of  blizzard  proportions  placed  high- 
ways  throughout  Clinton  County  in  prac¬ 
tically  an  impassable  condition,  and  mo¬ 
torists  caught  unaAvares  Avere  snoAvbound 
everyAvhere.  So  suddenly  and  unexpect¬ 
edly  did  the  storm  grip  the  border  coun¬ 
try  that  the  fleet  of  county  snow  pIoavs 
proved  inadequate  in  clearing  the  main 
arteries  of  traA’el  for  more  than  three 
days  after  the  storm  broke  Jan.  5.  At 
Lyon  Mountain,  the  highest  point  in 
Clinton  County,  26  inches  of  siioaa'  aavus 
reported  and  elsewhere  in  the  county  the 
average  fall  Avas  20  inches.  Everywhere 
automobiles  AA'ere  abandoned  along  road¬ 
sides  by  their  owners  Avho  Avere  forced  to 
make  their  way  by  foot  to  the  nearest 
village. 


An  unusual  experience  which  recalls 
Y  inters  of  20  years  ago  happened  to  one 
Clinton  County  rural  mailman.  On  his 
return  trip  to  Plattsburg  after  delivering 
his  mail  the  storm  blocked  him  a  short 
distance  from  the  village  of  Peru  and 
he  Avas  unable  to  proceed  further  by  car. 
He  started  to  Avalk,  carrying  the  mail 
pouches  on  his  back,  but,  hampered  bv  the 
load  along  with  the  depth  of  the  snow, 
and  the  strength  of  the  Avind,  he  soon 
became  exhausted.  In  the  meantime  the 
postmaster  at  Peru  became  alarmed  at 
his  continued  absence  and  called  the 
State  troopers  to  search  for  the  lost  mail¬ 
man.  The  troopers  droA'e  their  car  as 
far  as  the  drifts  permitted  and  then  find¬ 
ing  the  road  impassable,  started  walking. 
Fortunately  they  came  upon  the  mail 
carrier  a  short  distance  down  the  road 
and  helped  him  back  to  the  village. 

Conditions  throughout  the  county  were 
the  AArorst  in  years  due  to  the  storm. 
Farmers  Avho  brought  milk  to  the  factor¬ 
ies  here  Avere  unable  to  get  back  to  their 
homes  and  obliged  to  remain  overnight  in 
the  A'illages.  But  Avith  the  many  inconA’e- 
niences  caused  by  the  .storm,  the  siioav 
is  Avelcomed  with  open  arms  by  everyone. 
It  will  mean  Avater  in  hundreds  of  dry 
Avells  and  with  a  touch  of  thaAV  the 
earth  Avill  absorb  the  much  needed  mois¬ 
ture  for  Spring  planting.  As  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  AA*e  have  been 
hard  hit  by  the  long  drought.  Rhrers 
and  brooks  have  been  Ioav  for  many 
months.  Plants  along  our  Saranac  River 
have  been  forced  to  operate  on  half 
schedule  until  the  river  rises  to  giAre 
them  sufficient  Avater  poAver.  Milk  plants 
in  particular  which  depend  on  the  Sar¬ 
anac  for  their  year’s  supply  of  ice  fear 
that  the  rLer  av ill  not  produce  the  usual 
crop  this  season  and  Lake  Champlain 
must  be  looked  to.  This  means  several 
miles  of  hauling  and  additional  expense 
and  labor. 


activities  after  a  holidav  recess  and  an 
active  and  interesting  program  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  coming  year.  This  chorus 
oiganization  is  folloAA'ed  Avith  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  county  and  is  beginning 
its  fourth  year  as  one  of  the  most°unique 
and  instructive  organizations  ever  to  be 
formed  by  and  for  countrv  folk  in  this 
section  With  a  membersnip  of  70  voices, 
tiie  (  Iinton  C  ounty  chorus  represents 
nearly  every  town  and  village  in  the 
county,  bringing  together  the  best  voices 
of  each  and  every  village.  The  chorus 
rehearses  both  Winter  and  Summer  and 

ttS  /nng«Tie,  fol*0'v'ing  great  works: 
Handels  Judas  Maccabeus,”  Mendels- 
sokn  s  ’Elijah,”  and  Handel’s  “Messiah.” 
iheir  concerts  are  produced  in  Plattsburg 
and  never  fail  to  diaiw  a  large  and  ap¬ 
preciative  audience. 

Snowshoe  rabbits  are  exceptional!  v 
plentiful  this  season  although  feiv  of 
any  great  size  have  been  reported.  A 
large  silver  grey  snoAVshoe  Avas  bagged  last 
week  by  a  Lake  Placid  man  and  is  said 
by  residents  of  that  community  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  caught  in  15 
^eais.  All  last  week  it  was  on  display 
m  a  meat  market  in  that  village  Avhere 
envious  hunters  flocked  to  view  the  prize 
catch.  1 

^  itb  an  eye  towards  making  the 
►.aianae  River  (Clinton  County’s  largest 
stream),  a  future  trout  preserve,  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  many  towns  along  its  banks 
haA'e  asked  for  legislative  action  for  the 
protection,  of  trout  in  certain  sections 
of  this  river.  In  a  petition  signed  by 
many  residents  of  Dannemora,  Saranac 
and  Black  Brook  and  presented  to  As¬ 
semblyman  Charles  D.  Munsil,  it  is 

claimed  that,  during  the  high  AAratef 
months  of  the  year,  namely  March  and 
April,  pickerel  and  pike,  cannibal  fish 
invade  the  waters 

trout.  The  petition 

tection  given  to  pike 
moved. 

Clinton  County  pays  considerable  a 
tention  to  its  sportsmen,  both  hunte- 
and  fishermen.  We  are  an  exceptional 
good  trout  county  and  almost  evei 

other  form  of  hunting  is  folloived  wil 
zest  and  enthusiasm.  Needless  to  sr 
deer  hunting  probably  ranks  first  as  tl 
great  drawing  card  to  our  community.  \\ 
are  fortunate  in  having  Avoods  filled  Avii 
game  and  rivers  Avith  fish.  And  abo7 
all,  a  community  of  true  sportsmen  wl 
observe  the  Iuavs  of  nature  and  man 
respect  to  hunting.  j.  f.  tier^ey. 


and  destroy  man 
asks  that  the  pn 
and  pickerel  be  r 
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CjMs;  Cannibalism 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
White  V,  yandotte  chickens  when  they 
shake  their  heads,  sort  of  a  jerking  way? 
They  also  eat  each  other.  I  bought  these 
chicks  and  are  now  full  grown.  The  man 
who  raises  them  has  a  lot  of  black  chick¬ 
ens  all  eaten  out  in  the  backs.  s.  J.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

Shaking  of  the  head  is  usually  an  in¬ 
dication  of  colds,  the  jerking  motion  be¬ 
ing  made  to  free  the  nostrils  from  mucus. 
It  may  occur  when  simple  colds  are  not 
present,  from  causes  not  known  to  me. 
Cannibalism  is  a  difficult  thing  to  pre¬ 
vent  when  fowls  are  closely  confined  and 
kept  in  large  flocks.  A  taste  of  blood 
from  some  accidental  injury  or  from 
picking  starts  the  vice  and  an  orgy  of 
uncontrollable  killing  may  follow.  Giv¬ 
ing  the  flock  as  much  liberty  as  possible, 
even  to  turning  it  out  of  doors,  using 
deep  litter  to  encourage  exercise,  hanging 
vegetables  where  jumping  to  reach  them 
is  necessary  and  endeavoring  to  detect 
tho  offenders  and  removing  them  from 
the  flock  are  all  precautionary  or  reme- 
i  ial  measures.  Daubing  tar  or  some 
“pick-out”  salve  upon  injured  parts  may 
save  the  birds  attacked.  M.  B.  D. 


Likes  Jersey  Giants 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business 
since  1894,  and  often  wonder  why  one 
does  not  hear  more  about  one  of  our 
most  profitable  breeds,  the  Jersey  Black 
Giants.  I  have  bred  them  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  found  them  most  ex¬ 
cellent,  easy  to  raise,  a  fast  grower  and 
very  good  layers. 

The  past  season  I  did  not  hatch  any 
chicks  before  April  5,  and  Aug.  6  I  sold 
a  bunch  of  cockerels  that  averaged  five 
pounds  each  at  four  months  and  one 
day  old.  I  received  35c  per  pound  live 
weight  wholesale  or  $1.75  each,  which 
I  consider  very  good ;  the  same  day  I 
received  ISc  a  pound  for  cockerels  of 
small  breed.  These  Giant  cockerels  were 
not  forced  in  any  way,  they  were  fed 
a  home  mixed  ration  and  were  raised 
on  free  range. 

This  Fall  I  built  a  new  house  and  did 
not  get  it  finished  until  November  20. 
I  housed  up  a  bunch  of  Giant  pullets 
in  that  house  the  same  day,  November 
23  I  received  the  first  egg  from  them,  and 
on  December  24  they  were  laying  better 
than  50  per  cent.  They  are  fed  an  or¬ 
dinary  home  mixed  ration  and  no  lights 
used  on  them.  We  had  one  cold  spell 
when  the  temperature  dropped  to  10 
degrees  above  zero,  but  it  did  not  affect 
these  pullets  one  bit,  while  my  leghorns 
dropped  nearly  half.  For  a  heavy  breed 
they  are  not  bad  for  broodiness  and  are 
easily  broken  up.  But,  if  allowed  to  sit, 
they  make  the  very  best  of  mothers.  I 
think  they  are  an  ideal  farmer’s  fowl, 
as  they  fit  in  very  well  with  average  farm 
conditions.  I  honestly  believe  there  is 
not  another  breed  that  will  stand  the 
neglect  and  at  the  same  time  give  as 
good  results  as  the  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
In  my  time  I  have  bred  no  less  than  13 
varieties  and  I  can  truly  say  that  the 
Jersey  Black  Giants  and  the  Black  Leg¬ 
horns  made  me  more  money  than  any 
breed  I  ever  had.  When  you  turn  your 
Giant  hens  off  on  the  market  when  two 
years  or  older  they  will  average  about 
$2  each  if  sold  during  the  Hebrew  holi¬ 
days  when  fat  hens  are  in  demand.  I 
have  sold  a  number  of  cockerels  during 
the  past  few  weeks  that  ranged  from 
$2.38  to  $2.51  each  at  market  prices. 

Pennsylvania  c.  G.  k. 


Rufus — a  Lost  Dog 

Milton  H.  Smith,  Box  174,  Darien, 
Conn.,  had  a  dog  answering  to  the  above 
name  described  as  follows :  “Rufus  is  a 
large,  all-red,  untrained  bird  dog,  seven 
year's  old,  just  tall  enough  to  eat  from 
the  kitchen  table  and  weighed  about 
70  pounds,  large  head  and  very  broad- 
chested.  His  coat  medium  long  and 
smooth  except  for  the  ruff  at  shoulders. 
His  eyes,  ears  and  jowls  were  like  a 
hound’s  and  there  were  two  bare  spots, 
one  on  each  elbow.” 

This  dog  was  very  fond  of  automobile 
riding,  and  after  being  let  out  for  a 
short  run  one  evening,  disappeared.  At 
about  the  same  time  an  auto  went  by, 
stopping  a  moment  near  the  place.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  dog  was  invited  to 
ride  and  carried  away,  either  to  keep 
or  turn  loose  later  as  an  alleged  joke. 
Mr.  Smith  .says :  “This  is  only  one  of 
many  cases  where  automobilists  have 
coaxed  or  allowed  dogs  to  ride  with  them, 
and,  when  tired  of  their  company,  they 
turn  them  out,  miles  from  home.  It  is 
a  form  of  downright  cruelty  and  official 
action  should  be  taken.” 

If  the  dog  has  been  turned  loose  in 
this  way,  some  of  our  readers  may  have 
seen  him.  and  can  report  to  his  owner. 
It  would  be  a  much  appreciated  favor. 


Javelle  water  is  a  standard  bleach  for 
laundry  use.  Dissolve  1  lb.  of  sal-soda 
and  %  lb.  of  chloride  of  lime,  then  pour 
off  the  clear  liquid.  The  dregs  may  be 
used  to  cleanse  waste  pipes. 


lJUc,  9uaAmt££ 


COLD  WEATHER  and  lack  of  green 
feed  need  not  take  heavy  toll  from  your 
egg  production.  Absence  of  sunshine  need 
not  sap  the  health  and  vigor  of  your  flock 
and  threaten  the  hatchability  of  your  spring 
eggs.  You  can  escape  these  ravages  of  win¬ 
ter  just  as  thousands  of  other  poultrymen 
are  doing  by  feeding  B-B  Vitamized  Laying 
Mash. 

Vitamins  A,  B,  D  and  E  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  fertility,  to  body  growth  and  vigor. 
B-B  Vitamized  Laying  Mash  has  all  of  these 
vitamins  in  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain 
flock  health  and  high  egg  output,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  dark,  indoor  days  of  winter. 

All  Necessary  Vitamins 

Ample  amounts  of  the  Growth  and  Vigor 
Vitamins  A  and  B,  the  Sunshine  Vitamin 
D  and  the  Reproductive  Vitamin  E  are  as¬ 
sured  in  B-B  Vitamized 
Laying  Mash  through 
such  health  giving  ingredi¬ 
ents  as  Milk  Sugar  Feed, 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  Dried  But¬ 
termilk,  Poultry  Alfalfa 
Meal,  Linseed  Oil  Meal, 

Meat  Meal,  Fish  Meal  and 
health-giving  minerals,  all 
in  perfect  balance. 

B-B  Vitamized  Laying 
Mash  is  a  feed  of  known 
results.  In  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  poultrymen 
it  has  been  proved  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  more  eggs  at  less 


T he  Greatest  Health 
Producing  Element 


We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Milk 
Sugar  Feed,  the  greatest  health-pro¬ 
ducing  element  ever  added  to  B-B 
Feeds,  is  now  included  in  B-B  Vita¬ 
mized  Laying  Mash.  A  recently  dis¬ 
covered  process  permits  solidifying 
Milk  Sugar  Feed  from  dried  whey  at 
low  temperatures,  completely  pre¬ 
serving  its  full  vitamin  strength. 

Milk  Sugar  Feed  contains  75%  lac¬ 
tose,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  Dried  Buttermilk.  This  val¬ 
uable  element  assists  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  beneficial  bacteria  and  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  lower 
intestine,  right  where  these  guard¬ 
ians  of  health  are  needed.  They  aid 
the  bird  in  overcoming  harmful  bac¬ 
teria  and  intestinal  parasites.  The 
resultisa  sturdier  body  and  ahigher 
rate  of  egg  production. 


cost.  And  so  we  guarantee  that  B-B  will  give 
you  the  most  eggs  at  the  lowest  feed  cost,  that  it 
is  the  most  economical  feed  that  you  can  buy. 

Guaranteed  Most  Productive 

Here  is  our  offer.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
enough  B-B  Vitamized  Laying  Mash  and  B-B 
Scratch  Feed  to  last  one  pen  for  30  days. 
(Write  us  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you.) 
At  the  end  of  this  time  compare  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  condition  of  the  birds  and  the  feeding 
cost.  If  B-B  hasn’t  given  you  most  eggs  per 
dollar  of  feed  cost  take  the  empty  bags  and 
your  figures  back  to  the  dealer  and  he’ll  re¬ 
turn  your  money  without  question.  Here  is 
a  chance  for  you  to  join  the  big,  successful 
family  of  B-B  feeders  without  risking  a  cent. 

Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free 

Practical  poultrymen  tell  us  they  have 
never  seen  so  much  good  sound  informa¬ 
tion  as  is  packed  into  our  64-page  book, 
"Making  Poultry  Pay  a 
Profit,”  written  by  Prof.L. 
N.  Gilmore,  of  Syracuse 
University.  We  would  like 
to  send  you  a  copy  free. 
Your  name  on  a  postal 
will  bring  it  promptly. 

Maritime  Milling  Co. 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Also  included  in  B-B  Guar¬ 
anteed  Feeds  are  V itamized 
Chick  Starter  Ration,  Vita¬ 
mized  Broiler  and  Grower 
Ration,  B-B  Scratch  Feeds, 
and  a full  line  ofDairyFeeds. 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  10. 00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 


%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

SOdoz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  w,cllo.sdh,p 

Prices  Smashed  for  1931 —Order  Now 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancred  Strain  ...$10.00  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Barred  Rocks  . $  1 2.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . $13.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $10.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed  . $  8.00  per  100 

500  lots,  %c  less;  1.000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than 
100,  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P. 
O.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-Iay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  Heavy  &.  Light  mixed, 
only  7c  up.  We  send  (.000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 
_  500  chicks,  500  size  with  300  chicks. 

Hottest  offer  ever  made.  In  business  for  years.  Ser¬ 
vice  after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write  at  once. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
ftlSVTk  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 

(A-  mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
•W  X  Jtm  r  quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock  any  week  after  February  2nd,  at 
$14  per  100  —  $67  per  500 —  $130  per  1000. 
i%  discount  on  early  orders.  10%  books 
order.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 


20IS  CENTURY  CHICKS 


FREI^v  CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sirea 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest- pedigree  strains.  Rig 
type  Barron  Leghorns.  Big 
Egg  Layers.  Standard  bred 
‘  Wyandottes,  Rocks.  S.  C. 

Reds.  Minorcas,  etc. 

Write  today--Get  our  big  r  - 

WE  SHIPC.O.D.  poultry  book  which  gives  nDncDcn 
100  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  _■£  UKUtKtu 
delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar.  1st 

Established  30  years.  Best  of  references.  Write  today. 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 
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BIG  PROFITS  with  EAGLE  NEST  CHICKS 

EAGLE  NEST  BREEDING  FARMS  offer  eight  profitable  varie¬ 
ties  of  Chicks  and  three  matings.  Big  Type  Tancred  and  Barron 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 
from  bloodtested  stock.  Trapnested  Flocks  with  official  record 
pedigrees.  Long  years  of  careful  and  scientific  breeding  make  Eagle 
Nest  Chicks  a  real  investment  for  poultry  raisers.  Bred  for  big 
type,  health  and  high  egg  production. 

A  REAL  GUARANTEE 


Eagle  Nest  guarantees  90%  livability  on  their 
Extra  Select  Blood-tested  Mating  and  80%  on 
their  Extra  Special  Mating — all  varieties. 
See  our  catalog  for  complete  details.  Prices 
are  low.  2,000  customers  testify  as  to  their 
profits  received  from  their  flocks.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  savings  plan  that  enables  you 
to  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  Eagle  Nest 

Send  for  free  Catalog 

EAGLE  NEST 
BREEDING  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R, 

Upper  Sandusky,  O.,  U.S.  A. 


KERR’S  RARY  CHICKS  WILL  NOT 
DISAPPOINT  YOU  NEXT  FALL 

Only  chicks  from  heavy-laying  stock  become  profitable  egg 
producers.  High  egg  yield  is  an  inherited  quality. 

Kerr’s  baby  chicks  have  a  rich  inheritance  from  birds  that  have 
made  big  records  in  the  leading  egg-laying  contests.  Our  White 
Leghorns  have  official  production  records  up  to  304  eggs  in  a  year. 
Our  Barred  Rocks  have  produced  up  to  277  eggs  and  our  R.  I.  Reds 
have  laid  up  to  300  eggs  in  365  days. 

The  prepotency  of  the  Kerr  strains  of  baby  chicks  for  high 
egg  yields  is  a  fixed  quality.  In  addition  to  heavy  egg  production, 
they  excel  in  correct  breeding  type  and  lusty 
vigor,  and  are  available  from  stock  tested  for 
B.  W.  D.  Send  for  Kerr’s  fully  illustrated  Chick 
Book  and  the  prices,  sent  free  upon  request. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Dept.  J,  Frenchtown,  X.  J. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Banbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Middletown,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


H  I  L  L  P  O  T 


BRANCHES  : 
EASTON,  PA. 
FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
MORRISTOWN,  N.], 


Now  is  the  ti me;  to  adopt  a 
more  productive  program . 
Let  this  book  help  you , 

I  have  put  into  this  chick  book  the  gist 
of  nineteen  years’  experience — plain  facts 
and  practical  suggestions.  There  are  feed 
schedules,  rearing  charts,  house  plans, 
discussions  on  flock  management, 
schemes  for  intensive  production  —  all 
sound,  tested  information. 

The  great  money-making  possibilities 
of  the  Hillpot  Low-egg-cost  breeds  are 
also  shown,  with  many  examples  taken 
from  the  experience  of  my  customers. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  this  thought-provoking 
book  today. 


W.  F.  H  1  L  L  P  O  T,  D  E  P  T.  1 
FRENCHTOWN,  NEW^JERSEY 


Baby  Chicks — Started  Clucks 

Get  your  chicks  at  any  age  you  prefer — either  baby  chicks  or  3  to  4  week  old 
started  clucks.  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  K.  I.  Beds.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  our  profitable  quick  maturing  strains.  At  Storrs  Egg 
Laving  Contest  our  Leghorn  pen  averaged  264  eggs — two  hens  laying  300 
eggs  each.  Our  New  Hampshire  Reds  lay  at  early  age.  Our  White  and 
Barred  Rocks  have  long  been  favorites. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  20,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


EELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
tPenni.  Stite  College 
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Egg  size  is  stamped  into  Hoytvill 
Accredited  White  Leghorns  so  strong  _ 
eggs  are  certain  when  you  get  chicks  from  us.  Write  for  our  beautiful 
illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story. 

10  Chicks  Free  With  Each  100  Ordered.  Order  before  March 
1st.  The  10  free  chicks  will  add  to  your  profits.  $1.00  down  books 
order.  Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get  them.  tOI  Main  St. 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERYp  Hoytville,  Ohio 


Cfiickrf  C  O  D 


10  extra  chicks.  $1.00  per  100  down  books  order.  Ten  extra  chicks  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed 
March  1  or  before.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  Big,  Strong,  Peerless  Chicks  will  make  money 
for  you.  Flocks  carefully  bred  and  culled  with  such  leading  strains  as  Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson, 
Fisliel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices 

50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.50  $10.00  $48.75  $95.00 

Barred,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anc.,  .  6.50  12.00  58.75  115.00 

Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orps.  and  Black  Min.,  .  7.00  13.00  63.75  125.00 

Heavy  mixed,  10c;  .T.  B.  Giants,  16c. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LEIPSIC.  OHIO. 


CH ICKS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Askaboutour  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy  ,  • 

terms  plan — $1  per  100  books  your  order.  Wo  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and  - 
guarantee  100% safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests— Tancred.  Ferris 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


Too  Heavy  Forcing 

We  have  300  yearling  hens,  all  White 
Leghorns.  These  hens  gave  us  a  wonder¬ 
ful  production  of  eggs  last  Winter,  nearly 
70  per  cent.  In  June  they  cut  down  on 
the  egg  production  and  later  went  into 
a  molt.  They  have  never  picked  up  on 
the  egg  production  since  then.  They  lay 
around  50  eggs  a  day.  They  look  fine, 
their  combs  are  red  and  they  are  good 
weight.  We  are  feeding  them  the  same 
as  last  year.  Alfalfa  laying  mash  in 
hoppers  at  all  times ;  whole  corn  at  night 
and  a  wet  mash  in  the  morning,  two- 
thirds  laying  mash,  one-third  bran  and 
skim-milk.  We  have  lights  turned  on  at 
4  A.  M.  Why  should  these  hens  not  lay 
better?  This  is  our  first  year  with  year¬ 
lings.  Does  it  generally  pay  to  keep 
them  over?  we  have  500  pullets.  We 
feed  them  the  same  mash.  They  are  lay¬ 
ing  about  40  per  cent  at  present.  Would 
you  advise  me  to  carry  these  over  next 
Winter?  As  to  the  yearlings,  would 
you  sell  them  at  once  or  do  you  think 
they  will  show  better  production?  We 
have  quite  a  lot  of  oats.  What  would 
you  think  of  using  ground  oats  with  corn- 
meal  or  the  laying  mash  mixed  for  the 
wet  mash?  a.  p.  b. 

New  York. 

Your  last  year’s  pallets  were  evidently 
stimulated  to  excessive  production  by 
high  feeding  and  your  pride  was  due  for 
a  fall  later.  Since,  however,  you  have 
kept  these  fowls  into  the  beginning  of 
their  second  laying  season,  it  would  seem 
hardly  advisable  to  discard  them  now. 
They  should  more  than  pay  their  way 
for  a  time,  if  not  for  the  full  laying  sea¬ 
son.  I  think  that  I  should  take  a  chance. 
They  may  redeem  themselves.  It  usually 
pays  to  keep  layers  through  their  second 
laying  season. 

Forty  per  cent  is  good  production  for 
pullets  in  December;  if  forced  beyond  50 
or  60  per  cent  they  are  likely  to  go  into 
a  molt  later.  Ground  oats  with  cornmeal 
may  well  be  used  as  a  wet  mash,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  mixed  with  skim-milk.  It 
lacks  the  animal  protein  needed  in  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  and  should  not  be  fed  as  the 
sole  mash  for  layers  but  to  maintain 
flesh  and  weight  will  be  useful.  Feeding 
it,  however,  with  your  other  mash  cuts 
down  the  animal  protein  of  the  entire 
ration,  and  so,  of  course,  throws  it  out 
of  “balance.”  Fed  in  Spring  and  early 
Summer  when  egg  production  is  high, 
it  would  help  maintain  body  weight  at  a 
time  when  that  was  being  heavily  drawn 
upon,  though,  even  then,  it  would  not  re¬ 
place  the  protein  needed.  Oats  and  corn 
are  fat  producing  foods,  lacking,  when 
fed  alone,  in  the  elements  specially  con¬ 
cerned  with  egg  production.  They  are 
needed,  nevertheless.  M.  b.  d. 


Effect  of  Chickenpox 

Some  of  my  pullets  and  roosters  had 
chickenpox.  I  would  like  to  know  if  they 
are  fit  for  breeding.  I  would  also  like 
to  know  how  to  have  pullets  vaccinated 
for  the  same  disease  before  placing  them 
in  a  laying  house.  Who  does  the  vacci¬ 
nating?  j.  j. 

Connecticut. 

Chickenpox  does  not  unfit  fowls  for 
breeding  after  they  have  recovered  from 
it  and  have  regained  their  vigor.  Vacci¬ 
nating  is  done  in  the  Summer  or  Au¬ 
tumn  before  the  pullets  are  put  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  preferably.  It  is  done  by 
any  veterinarian,  the  vaccine  matter  not 
now  being  available  to  others,  for  some 
reason.  Vaccinating  with  chickenpox 
virus  is  giving  chickenpox  to  the  vacci¬ 
nated  fowls.  It  should  be  termed  inocu¬ 
lation  to  distinguish  it  from  a  similar 
procedure  in  prevention  of  human  small¬ 
pox,  where  cowpox,  not  smallpox  is 
transmitted.  In  early  days,  before  the 
virtue  of  cowpox  as  a  preventive  of  small¬ 
pox  was  known,  the  latter  disease  was 
sometimes  inoculated  from  one  person  to 
another  in  the  hope  of  bringing  on  small¬ 
pox  in  a  mild  and  controllable  form,  thus 
protecting  against  future  attacks.  This 
is  not  now  done,  the  vaccine  matter  used 
being  taken  from  calves  suffering  from 
simple  cowpox,  a  disease  not  at  all  dan¬ 
gerous  when  transmitted  to  humans  but 
protecting  from  true  smallpox.  Since 
vaccinating  or  inoculating  chickens  with 
chickenpox  virus  confers  that  disease, 
but  at  a  time  when  it  can  do  least  harm, 
precautions  to  prevent  natural  spreading 
to  birds  that  should  not  have  it  must  be 
taken.  The  artificially  produced  chicken- 
pox  is  as  communicable  as  the  natural 
disease  and  pullets  or  cockerels  having  it 
must  be  isolated  until  recovery. 

M.  b.  d. 


For  plant  lice  on  house  plants,  use  to¬ 
bacco,  one  teaspoon  of  Black  Leaf  40  to 
‘one  gallon  of  water. 


QEHti  “Ptcfearb  Jf  arm 

LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
^  IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 

Storrs,  1929,  2,724  eggs, 

Storrs,  1930,  2,646  eggs. 

High  Bird,  325  official# 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 
FREE  from  Fullorum, 

Disease  (B.  W.  D.).  Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

R0B’T  C.  COBB 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Led  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
iu  1930;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

“The  Invincible  Rocks  of 
Neu)  England " 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


®7 


CERTIFIED 

IPOTLOT 

BREEDERS 


BEKS. 


150  EGG 

Guaranteed  INCUBATOR 


East  of  Rockiea 
Made  of  Calif.  Redwood,  double 
walls,  air  space  between,  double 
glass  doors,  roomy  nursery,  cop- 
.  Per  tanks,  hot  water,  egg  turning 
complete  with  all  fixtures  direct  from  factory  on 

30  Days’  Trial— Money  Back  If  Not  Pleased 

Order  from  this  ad— no  risk—  Larger  sizes  in  Catalog.  2 
^.J.s®^oal,  Oil  and  Electric  Brooders. 

■  WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO.  Box  42  Racine.Wis. J 


1^ 


in  Brooders! 


Before  you  buy  a  brooder  of  any 
kind,  send  for  our  New  Catalog  and  learn 
all  about  the  new  and  better  Sol-Hot  Brooders. 

5  Styles — 10  Sizes — Battery  and  Canopy 

You  can  save  money  on  any  style  of  Sol-Hot  brooder 
NOW  —  Oil  Brooders,  Coal  Brooders,  Drum  Type 
Brooders,  Hot  Water, Warm  Air  and  Electric  Battery  | 
Brooders.  Our  1931  prices  gi  veyou  most  for  your  money. 
Send  for  New  Catalog  today  —  see  for  yourself.  ♦ 

H.  M.  SHEER  CO.,  Dept.  63  Quincy,  Ill. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 

the  Best  Meat  Scrap 

An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
fillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convince  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  bag,  for 
$3.50.  freight  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  lor  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


quality  nigner  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg 
banded  by  expert  judges.  Leg¬ 
horns,  11c  each;  Rocks,  Reds,  Wy. 
andottes,  13c  each ;  Light  Brahmas 
and  Black  Giants,  17C  each. 

Write  .for  free  catalog  and  special 
price  an  large  orders 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102 
WHARTON 
OHIO 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Order  Now —  February-March-April 
CATALOG  FREE  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  -  $12  $57.50  $1 10 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mix  -  -  10  47.50  90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150.000  CHICKS  FOR 
Feb.  23rd,  March  and  April 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’ll  &  Tanc.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

B.  Rox  &  R.  1.  Reds.  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Silv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00  .... 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Free  range  carefully  selected.  100%  del.  guaranteed. 
Order  direct.  Catalog  free 

The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

7c  and  Up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $10  per  100.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes,  $13  per  100.  %o 
more  in  lots  ftss  than  100. 
Broilers  $7.  24-Page  catalog 
free.  21  Years  in  business. 
Hogan  tested.  100%  Delivery. 
JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA, 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

( From  Bred-to-Lay  Stock)  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Legh.  ..$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Uar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legh...  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  ..$10.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  free  circular  and  prices  on  Brooders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  12.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light-  Mixed  .  8.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


I^High  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


10  freo  chicks  with  eaeh  100 
~  w  jf  orderis  placed  before  March 

1st.  Egg  production  bred  into  our  birds  for  years.  Soma 
trapnested.  Send  for  Big  Catalog.  Illustrated  in  colors. 
Telia  all  about  chicks  and  turkeys.  Write  today  for 
money  saving  prices. 

J.  W.  Ossegre  Hatchery,  15  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  O* 


Rahv  Phioto  Ohio  Accredited.  Best  purebred  stock. 
UdUj  UlllulVd  Leading  breeds.  Personally  inspected  and 
careiully  supervised.  10  Extra  Chicks  per  100  if  or¬ 
dered  before  March  1.  For  best  quality  chicks  write — 

PAUL  GROSE,  Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Bx  590,  Findley,  O. 
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N.  Y.  State  Holstein 
Breeders  Meet 

All  dairymen,  and  for  that  matter  all 
citizens,  are  interested  in  the  inventor 
of  the  Babcock  test  for  fat  in  milk.  Dr. 
Babcock  is  now  SS  years  old.  lie  was 
born  on  a  farm  on  Babcock  Hill,  in  the 
town  of  Bridgewater,  Oneida  County,  N. 
Y.,  and  the  old  house  is  still  standing 
on  the  Babcock  Farm,  not  so  far  from 
the  famous  Cherry  Valley  turnpike.  The 
farm  is  not  so  well  worked  as  in  the 
early  days  of  the  noted  scientist. 

All  this  brings  us  to  the  report  made 
by  Prof.  H.  II.  Wing  as  head  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Holst  ein-Friesian 
Breeders  Association  at  its  session  in 
early  January,  in  Utica.  It  is  proposed 
if  the  affair  can  be  worked  out,  to  enlist 
some  agency  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of 
the  Babcock  Farm  and  make  it  a  worthy 
place  for  gatherings  of  those  interested 
in  advanced  dairy  work  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  committee  was  continued  and 
we  may  look  for  further  developments  in 
the  affairs  of  Babcock  Hill. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  also  the 
marker  that  this  State  association  was 
instrumental  in  placing  a  couple  of  years 
since  on  the  farm  of  Gerrit  S.  Miller  not 
far  away  in  Madison  County,  town  of 
Smithfield,  a  marker  commemorating  the 
first  importation  of  Holstein  cattle  to 
this  country.  Mr.  Miller  made  that  first 
importation  in  1S69  and  it  consisted  of 
one  bull  and  three  cows.  Gerrit  Smith 
Miller  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of  83, 
and  has  witnessed  the  whole  development 
of  Holstein  breeding  and  of  present  day 
dairying,  and  the  association  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  achievement  in  so 
placing  the  marker. 

It  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  notice 
here  the  name  of  Gerrit  Smith,  grand¬ 
father  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  of  Peter  Miller, 
his  great-grandfather.  The  latter  started 
a  store  at  Old  Fort  Schuyler  (Utica) 
where  Gerrit  Miller  wTas  born.  Later  he 
went  to  the  locality  which  is  now  known 
as  Peterboro,  in  the  town  of  Smithfield. 
You  notice  that  neither  Peter  nor  Smith 
are  forgotten  in  the  names  of  the  place. 
Those  who  remember  Civil  War  days  and 
those  who  look  into  their  histories  oc¬ 
casionally  will  recall  the  name  of  Gerrit 
Smith,  the  ardent  anti-slavery  advocate 
and  one  of  the  operators  of  the  “under¬ 
ground  railroad”  for  the  liberation  of 
slaves.  He  was  wealthy  from  the  land 
speculations  of  his  father  but  he  cham¬ 
pioned  not  only  anti-slavery  and  paid 
heavily  for  it,  but  even  in  that  day  he 
took  up  anti-saloon,  woman  suffrage, 
world  peace,  consolidation  of  religious  or¬ 
ganizations,  free  trade,  the  abolition  of 
secret  societies  from  politics,  etc.  And 
all  this  was  at  the  home  of  the  first 
HoLstein-Friesian  cattle  in  America.  The 
State  Holstein-Friesian  Association  did  it¬ 
self  an  honor  in  marking  the  place. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  very 
considerable  change  in  the  standing  of 
the  State  Holstein  Association  and  the 
committee  on  membership  is  looking  a 
membership  of  2,000  or  well  towards 
three  times  the  present  membership. 
Much  has  been  done  before  in  calf  club 
work  and  ,$000  were  distributed  at  the 
banquet  for  this  phase  of  the  work  of 
the  organization.  It  has  helped  the  young 
folks  and  has  resulted  favorably  for 
breeders.  President  C.  II.  Baldwin  and 
secretary  W.  D.  Rohens  with  the  ser¬ 
vice  committee  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  work  they  have  accomplished. 

H.  II.  L. 


breed  the  same  in  all  matings.  Mate  a 
It.  I.  Red  cock  with  White  Wyandotte 
hens  and  you  will  get  all  red  birds.  If 
the  Wyandotte  is  pure  for  rose  comb, 
all  birds  will  be  rose  combed  in  this 
first  cross.  Mate  the  Wyandotte  male 
with  red  females  and  you  get  males  with 
Columbian  markings  that  look  almost 
like  a  Columbian  Wyandotte  while  the 
females  will  all  be  a  light  red,  with  white 
under  color  and  a  white  line  around  the 
end  of  the  tail.  A  Barred  Rock  hen  and 
red  male  will  give  barred  males  and  black 
females. 

This  Is  the  sex-linked  crossing  that  is 
being  done  so  much  in  England.  They 
have  a  special  reason  for  making  such 
crosses  over  there  as  the  price  of  poultry 
meat  does  not  allow  for  much  if  any 
profit,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  kill  the  males 
at  time  of  hatching  and  keep  only  pul¬ 
lets.  Egg  prices  there  are  fully  a,s  good 
as  with  us.  Last  Summer  I  saw  broilers, 
dressed  and  cleaned  ready  to  cook,  that 
would  weigh  about  1  U>  pounds  as  dressed 
weight,  sold  in  Liverpool  at  retail  for  32 
cents  each.  You  can  figure  out  for  your¬ 
self  about  what  they  would  net  the  pro¬ 
ducer. 

On  one  farm  they  told  me  that  they 
killed  2,S00  Leghorn  males  in  one  week. 
They  were  two  weeks  old  and  that  was 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  picked  out  from 
the  pullets.  This  first  cross  seems  to 
give  a  bird  with  quicker  growth  and  one 
that  makes  a  little  better  layer  than  the 
purebred  as  well  as  being  slightly  more 
resistant  to  disease. 

G.  H.  II.  is  absolutely  right  about  using 
these  hybrids  for  any  future  breeding. 
They  are  a  failure  in  this  respect.  It  is 
necessary  for  anyone  wanting  to  do  such 
crossing  to  keep  the  twTo  breeds  to  be 
used  pure  and  cross  each  year  from 
the  parent  stock.  There  are  many  other 
crosses  that  one  may  make  and  get  sex- 
lined  chicks  that  can  be  sorted  at  hatching 
time.  The  White  Leghorn  can  not  be 
used  in  any  cross  for  this  so  far  as 
color  goes.  Prof.  Warren,  of  Kansas,  has 
found  that  by  using  some  slow  feathering 
race  of  females  with  a  White  Leghorn 
male  he  is  able  to  pick  the  pullets  at 
hatching  time  by  the  length  of  the  tiny 
wing  feathers.  Perhaps  the  average  per¬ 
son  would  have  trouble  in  seeing  fine 
enough  to  do  this.  eben  wood. 

Massachusetts. 


SUNNYBROOK  COCKERELS 

S.  C.  R. I.  REDS.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Early  hatched,  fully  matured,  ready  for  breeding- 
11.  W.  D.  tested.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Owner 
R.  D.  2  Phone  21  F-23  Hudson,  New  York 


“NONE  “  State  Certified 

□FTTFRM  BABY  CHICKS 

■— »  *  I  ■■■■  Guaranteed  to  Please 

Husky,  Wealthy,  money-makers,  culled  for  heavy 
egg  and  meat-producing  Broilers.  Send 
for  new  folder  and  attractive  price  list — 
it’s  free.  Write  now. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

04 18  Years  Hatching  Experience” 

BOX  R,  RIDQELY,  MD. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tailored  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100*  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  & 
IIATCHEKY,  Box  H-216,  Milford.  N.  i.  Earl  Woolf,  Owner 

S.C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

Accredited,  State  Tested,  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed. 
Pullets  that  lay  hen-sized  eggs. 

F.  A.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

A  Breeding  Farm  where  only  quality  stock  is  bred 


Crossing  Poultry  Breeds 

In  The  R.  N.-Y  for  January  10,  I 
notice  au  article  on  “Crsosing  of  Breeds,” 
by  G.  H.  H.,  of  Penn.  G.  H.  II.  was 
much  surprised  to  get  all  white  chicks 
from  his  cross  of  White  Leghorn  on  An- 
eonas.  It  makes  no  difference  what  breed 
he  uses  with  the  White  Leghorn  he  will 
get  all  white  chickens.  The  Leghorn  has 
what  is  known  as  a  “dominant”  white 
and  will  breed  white  chicks  from  all 
first  crosses. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  no 
other  breed  is  this.  true.  A  White  Rock 
is  a  barred  bird,  only  the  bars  do  not 
show.  A  White  Wyandotte  is  a  laced 
bird.  When  either  of  these  birds  is 
crossed  with  any  bird  of  color  some  chicks 
will  have  bars  from  the  Rock  and  lacing 
from  the  "Wyandotte.  These  markings  are 
called  “sex*linked”  because  they  do  not 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

Have  bred  them  31  years.  Large  type,  heavy 
layers,  large  eggs,  disease  free,  lteasonably 
priced.  Large  catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


^LAYING  HENS _ Any  rariety,  large  or 

OR  PULLETS  small  lots,  in  exchange 
for  baby  chicks,  15  popular  varieties.  Write  for  partic- 
ulars.  TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY  -  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


100.  Hatching  eggs. 

B.  &  C.  POULTRY  FARM  Tell  587-M  Amherst, "Maas’ 


■  K  X  i»IOOU-tDblCU.  ill. 

Strain.  Chicks,  $2C 
Weekly  hatches  everv  TuphH* 


S.C.R.I.  RED 


“YANKEE”  R.  I.  REDS 

ties.  Free  illustrated  cir. 


^Broiler  chicks,  $20;  hatching 
eggs  $8.  Discount  on  quanti- 

Wm.  E.  Woodbury,  Milton  Mills,  N.  H. 


wim  unusual 


Breeders  vigorous  TIIDIft’VC 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  I  U VI  AC  I  $  ability.  Acce 
i  ng  orders  eggs,  baby  and  started  Turkeys,  also  breede 
J  lace  your  order  now  and  you  will  be  satisfied  and  c< 
vmced.  CIFRE’S  New  England  Turkey  Farm,  Medway,  Ma 


STL-fFS  Narragansells  Eggs  and  poultsin  season 

I  rices  reduced— Catalog  free.  Cary  &  Cary,  Bedford,  Ohio 


RRONZE  TURKEYS 

U  sand.  Chas.  W.  YVai 


A  few  fine  TOMS  and  HENS 

selected  from  over  a  tbou- 

Wampler,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 


Tlirkpvc  Broni®  Breeders,  unusual  matings,  reason 
*  *  o  able.  Myrtle  Be  Genova,  Coeymans  Hollow,  Jf.  Y 


OAK  RIDGE  FARMS  CHICKS-Bred  to  Make 

Money  lor  Farmers  — Selling  at  Farmers’  Prices 


WHEN  you  buy  Oak  Ridge  Farms  chicks, 
you  get  the  best  that  blood,  breeding, 
years  of  painstaking  effort,  and  the  most 
modern  methods  and  equipment  can  produce. 

We  are  more  than  just  a  hatchery.  We  are 
large-scale  breeders,  producing  largely  our  own 
hatching  eggs.  We  know  the  record  of  our 
breeders  because  we  have  kept  them  ourselves. 
All  baby  chicks  from  stock  hred  for  produc¬ 


tion,  vigor  and  constitutional  vitality.  Priced 
right. 

White  Leghorns— R.  I.  Reds 

Send  now  for  illustrated  descriptive  circular 
R-l  and  1931  price  list. 

Oak  Ridge  Farms,  Inc. 

Stuyvesant  New  York 


AY-STREAK  CHICKS 


GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

Our  guarantee  of  livability  insures  your  profit.  Get  full  details  of  our  of- 
,?r*  i  l!1  ,ret*  stock,  especially  selected.  Finest  foundation  breeding  and 
highly  bred  males  have  brought  our  flocks  to  unusual  production  levels. 

7— CATALOG.  HAY-STREAK  CHICK  NEWS  each  month, 

_  .  "NEW  METHOD  1*  OR  SAVING  RADY  CHICKS,  all  Free. 

Wliy  buy  TWO  Chicks  to  Raise  one? 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.,  Box  124,  Tiro,  Ohio  Dr.  IV.  IKGmTs,  Pres. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS 

Educational  Bulletin.  “ HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS' \  Sent  on  Request 
Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Boat  R  DAVISVILLE  R  I 


V*'ot  cri!cK?4ft< 


NIXgarA 

Poultry  Farm 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak 
crs.  ‘'Pride  o’  Niagara”  chickB  are  dependable. 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 

Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  S,  Ransomvilte,  N.Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want . chicks. 


Name. - 

Address . 


Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Special  discount  allowed  until  February  1st. 
Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Feb..  March,  and  April  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

They  are  two  of  America’s  heaviest  producers  of  large 
White  Eggs.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  lected  breeders  with 

large  bodies,  well  developed  and  good  layers.  No  expense 
spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding  stock.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  and  building  for  quality  that  produces 
the  best  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay  into  profit 
makers  for  our  customers.  Get  our  catalog  with  lower 
prices— it’s  free.  SC1IOKN  KORN’S  HATCHERY, 
849  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  3,  Rhone  2-1HW8 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  England. 
Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENEC  K  E  R 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bd.  Rocks.  Wh.  Rocks.  23  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyans  &  Rods  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  ’  -  -  -  - 

Br.  Leg.  & 

Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greater  Prolil  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatcbery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


Bl.  Leg. 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Ancona,? 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Four  Generation  and 


260-289-Egg  800-Egg  1IANSUN 


Males 


head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2.500  two 
and  three  year  old  liens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 


at  lower  prices. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  New 

Hampshire  Reds 
the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes.  Large 
type  Leghorns  and  aneonas.  For  prices  and  catalog  write 
SEIDELTON  FARMS  Washington ville,  Pa. 

WYCKOFF and  TANCRED  A  U  I  Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  fl  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

510.00  Per  100  547.50-500  590-1000 

XOOjt  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed— Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 
COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks 
Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks  . 4.00 

Light  Mixed  .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

..  $3.75 

$5.50 

$10.00 

..  3.75 

5.50 

10.00 

6.50 

12.00 

4.50 

8.00 

.  .  .  3.75 

5.50 

10.00 

Parcel  post  prepaid. 

BUY  A  HUDSON  500-CHICK 
COAL 


DS0N  500-CHICK  DDAATtm 

BURNING  DKUUUEiK 

lor  $16.00  Net  Freight  Prepaid 

and  raise  more  broilers.  For  quick  delivery  place  vour 
order  at  once.  TUDOR  &  JONHS,  Weeds  port)  N* 


50 

Y 


48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

Regular  3-year  subscription,  $1,  offers  1  extra  year  if 
you  return  $1  with  this  advertisement  to  New  Eng- 
land  Poultryman,  4- A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED~r*?,ENTS-  ExceI,ent  proposition  for  re- 

REDWING  Stops  Cannibalism 

CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder- Trapnested  20  Years 

“The  StrainBred for Large,  Uniform, White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  hen;  It.  O.  P.  average  239.4  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2,52i  egtrs.  We  have  364  breeding  hens  with  Offipi'/i 
records,  200  to  335  eggs.  New  low  prices  on  chicks 
started  pullets  and  breeding  males.  Write  us  today.’ 

Catalog  Free 

£Y?»V.?RIlALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Utfrris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders 
*90  per  1000.  Send  for  catalog— ?t’s  free  Tell? 
all  about  our  great  egg-producing  Leghorns 

lUNim  POULTRY  FARM,  fa  I.ESE 
ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.Wy.ndoM,.,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Fall  and  Winter  prices.  Hatches 
weekly  the  year  round.  100X  Jive  deiiverv 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  J 

Jag.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


and  HEAVY 
BREEDS 


FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY — TANCRED  &  OTHER  STRAINS 

You  will  be  surprised  at  our  prices  for  February  and 
March.  Write  at  once  for  circular  and  prices. 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  K,  Richfield,  Pa. 

TANCRED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Pennsylvania  State  Accredited  Flock 
Only  205-289-Egg  Pedigreed  Males  used.  Early 
order  discount.  Free  booklet 

NORTH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  K,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Severs  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hanson  and  Tancred  Strain-Chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks 
and  pullets.  Catalog  and  prices  on  request 

Seven  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Mary  Severs,  Prop.,'  Milford,  N.  J. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter- laving 
Large  type  HOLLYWOOD 
STRAIN,  *90.00  per  lOOtl. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $10per  ICO 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  1005  live 
delivery.  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

8.  81  A1>E  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pn. 


PEDIGREED  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  31o.  Prices  $13  to  $‘20. 

M.  L,  PALMER  Alfred  Station,  New  York 

PK  COCKERELS  CORNELL 

Weight  5  to  6  lbs.  eight  months  old.  Records  of  17  >  to 
■>00  eggs  per  year.  3.  W.  .Mercer,  Jr.,  Flehklll,  N.Y. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  LEGHORNS  and  DIRECT 

PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS  Per  No  73  C  31 

More  Eggs-More  Profits  EfiSjS  ggggS 

Leghoi  ns.  1  OOO  blood-tested  breeders.  Catalog  free. 
Blue  Ridge  Leghorn  Farm  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 

Premium  Chicks  wah7.:d^kk: 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  each  week 

Laywell  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  6,  Beaver  Spring.,  P.. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 

Take  advantage  ot  our  early  order  discount.  Catalog 
request.  Qualify  Poultry  Farm,  Montville,  JS. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA  R.  0.  P.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS- 

Chicks,  $  1  0*100.  (jruar.  Robert  Smith,  Nassau  adoi,Ya. 


ConteM- 
8fock 
on 
J. 


7  Years  of  Contest  Records  Back  Our  ( 


Circular.  II.  Van  Winkle.  famdcji..\.  iT  $5  COCKERELS 


Barred  Rock 


108  . 
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Will  You  Accept  This  Book 

.  .  .  with  my  compliments? 

It  tells  how  to  raise  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  strong  healthy  chicks.  Con¬ 
tains  more  common  sense  informa¬ 
tion  about  brooders  and 
brooding  than  any  other  book 
aS&T  IAhave  seen.  The  result 

of  30  years’  experience. 

Learn  the  secret  of  brood¬ 
ing  success  and  you  will 
have  the  key  to  poultry  prof¬ 
its.  Write  today. 

C.  V.  HILL  Pres.  UNITED  BROODER  CO. 

318  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE. 
And  they  GROW.  And  LAY.  Special  prices  for  shipment  during  January  ONLY. 


S,  C.  WHITE  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 


19c 


19c  20c 


22c 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add  $1.00.  lc 
discount  on  orders  for  500;  2c  off  on  orders  for  1,000.  Special  prices  on  larger  orders. 

WE  SHIP  PREPAID,  AND  GUARANTEE  100%  DELIVERY,  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.— Telephone  645-5 


THIS 


ei<S  THOR  O-BRED 

BLOOD  TESTED 
BABY 
CHICKS 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  ! 

10  Extra  Chicks  with  each  100 


Super  layers  of  big  eggs.  T en  breeds.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  Every  breeder  blood 
tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is  livability,  vigor, 
rapid  growth,  high  year-round  egg  production. 

Write  TODAY  For  Oar  New  FREE  Catalog 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


GASSONS  LARGE  TYPE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Will  Appeal 
to  Poultry  Raisers  Who  Wish  to 

MnlfP  5*  Rpal  Profit  Buy  5'our  chicks  from  largest 
i want  a.  uc.ai  *  Breeding  riant  in  the  Middle 

States.  55  acres,  G1  buildings,  $175,000  investment — all  devoted  to 
poultry.  5,000  pedigreed  birds  on  our  farm.  1,500  trapnested  under 
Ohio  It.  O.  P.  Supervision.  Eight  consecutive  years  of  Blood  testing, 
official  records  from  200  to  310  eggs.  Every  male  in  all  our  matings 
has  a  pedigree  from  210  to  328  eggs.  Large  Chalk  White  Eggs  weigh¬ 
ing  24  to  28  oz.  are  the  result.  For  real  profit  raise  Gasson  Strain 
Chicks — the  best  your  money  can  buy.  Day  old  chicks  and  matured 
Pedigreed  cockerels.  Write  for  big  48-page  catalog. 

GASSON  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  D  VERSAILLES,  OHIO 


_ _  .  _ _  ULIHY  CATALOG 

Wolf’s  Certified  Chicks  Make  More  Money 

Enjoy  the  profit  benefits  from  Wolf  Certified  breeding — these  chicks  cost  you  no  more 
and  build  up  your  profits  tremendously.  Every  chick  develops  into  a  big,  strong, 
healthy,  fast-growing  egg  layer. 

Catalog  shows  all  breeds  in  beautiful,  natural  colors — a  work  of  art  and  a  hook  you 
will  wish  to  read.  Send  for  it  today.  Special  extra  discount  for  early  orders. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS.  Dept.  16.  Gibsonburq,  Ohio. 


CATALOG 


COLORS 


E  EL 


TEEN’S 
TATE 

UPERVISED 

find  CER.TII’IED  WHITE 
STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 

IiEGrHOnMS 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Your  chance  to  get  this  strain  right  in  the  East  at  prices  you  can  afford  from  New  Jersey 
State  Certified,  blood-tested  and  trapnested  breeders  with  high  records.  Large  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks.  Free  catalog.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  N.  J. 


i«xnm 

R.I.REDS 

'  Every  chick  from  our  own.  strain  of 
Beds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island 
Red  Farm.  Every  breeder  blood-tested 
by  State  University.  You  can’t  go 
wrong  with  these  well-bred,  disease- 
free  Hubbard  Reds.  We  guarantee 
full  SATISFACTION  on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry.  Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

”  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  date, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 


Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


Name  .  ,«•••••••*  ere  •  •  •  •»  o 

Address  . . . 


Sr  n  I  nrnc  Entile  flock  MASS. 

•  V,.  A.  ii  L  If  j?  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 
Orchards  strain,  ehi-'ks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Ware,  Mass. 


Points  in  Poultry  Experi¬ 
ence 

As  to  the  cross  of  White  Leghorn 
cockerel  on  a  R.  I.  Red,  I  have  six  such 
hens.  In  1929  a  R.  I.  hen  stole  a  nest  in 
June.  She  was  of  a  pen  of  80  hens,  all 
Reds,  and  a  White  Leghorn  male.  All 
the  eggs  hatched,  all  were  white  chicks. 
In  feathering  out  the  males  had  splash- 
ings  of  red  feathers  more  or  less.  These, 
of  course,  were  sold  to  market.  The  pul¬ 
lets  were  slightly  dirty  white.  In  shed¬ 
ding  the  new  feathers  came  a  very  dirty 
white.  They  were  better  layers  than 
common  Reds,  eggs  not  so  large  as  the 
straight  Red  or  Leghorn. 

If  straight  Reds  or  Leghorns  are  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  good  laying  strain  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  wanting  a  mongrel 
flock.  The  only  reason  for  it  would  be 
an  excuse  for  producing  a  new  breed, 
which  is  a  job  for  experts  and  not  for  us 
common  chaps ;  and  it  takes  many  years 
of  pains-taking  care  and  disappointments 
galore. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  see  many 
beautiful  birds  in  mongrel  flocks.  And  I 
used  to  think  crossing  different  breeds 
was  just  the  thing.  Beautiful  black  hens 
were  often  produced  at  my  own  home. 
But  we  already  have  the  beautiful  black 
birds  in  purebreds.  Why  try  to  produce 
more  by  crossing?  A  cross  of  Buff 
Cochins  produced  some  beautiful  red 
birds.  But  we  already  have  that  type. 
And  so  on  through  all  the  types  and  de¬ 
sires.  A  motley  flock  can  easily  be  pro¬ 
duced,  not  a  tiling  of  beauty  or  a  joy  for¬ 
ever.  I  prefer  to  stick  to  the  purebreds, 
of  which  we  have  an  almost  unnumbered 
selection  to  choose  from  of  every  color 
and  type.  The  idea  that  more  wonderful 
layers  are  produced  by  crossing  is  only 
a  misleading  fancy. 

What  a  wonderful  thought  it  is  that 
God  did  not  create  everything  all  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  but  left  many  things,  like 
the  hen,  for  instance,  in  a  very  crude 
state,  giving  man  that  wonderful  privi¬ 
lege  of  producing  the  marvelous  beauty 
we  now  see  in  the  large  number  of  va¬ 
rieties.  In  the  past  50  years  what  a 
change  in  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  As 
I  stand  before  them  in  the  Boston  show 
I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  skill  of  man  in  producing  this 
one  breed  as  we  see  it  today.  We,  who 
can  look  back  50  years  or  more,  can  rea¬ 
lize  this  as  no  younger  breeder  can.  And 
this  is  only  one  example  of  the  skill  of 
man  in  improvement.  It  is  certainly  a 
privilege  to  man  to  work  out  all  these  im¬ 
provements  and  inventions  with  human 
skill  making  life  thousands  of  times  more 
worth  living. 

But  it  requires  expert  talent  to  do  the 
worth-while  improving.  We  can  all  do 
it  in  a  small  way,  as  I  have  with  a  1*4- 
ounce  tomato,  producing  in  14  years  a 
%-pound  tomato  just  by  keen  observation 
and  selection.  But  it  is  too  expensive  a 
job  for  most  of  us  to  try  to  produce  a 
better  breed  of  poultry,  so  we  must  leave 
this  for  those  better  equipped.  They  have 
done  some  wonderful  jobs  in  the  past  as 
all  the  varieties  prove. 

Massachusetts.  Walter  e.  Harris. 


Handling  Chick  Brooder 

I  would  like  to  raise  some  White  Leg¬ 
horns  aud  Ii.  I.  Reds.  200  each,  under  one 
brooder.  How  would  you  advise  me  to 
do  it?  i.  B. 

A  two-room  brooder  house  is  desirable 
when  it  can  be  afforded,  one  room  about 
7x8  for  the  coal-burning  brooder  stove, 
and  an  adjoining  one  of  approximately 
that  size  for  an  exercising  room  away 
from  the  heat.  A  large  brooder  may  be 
divided  by  a  temporary  partition  for  this 
purpose.  Four  hundred  chicks  may  be 
raised  together  under  one  brooder  stove 
in  any  brooder  house  or  building,  though 
a  smaller  number  is  to  be  preferred. 
Separating  the  cockerels  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock  as  soon  as  the  sex  can  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  will  help  materially  in  over¬ 
coming  the  evil  effects  of  too  great  a 
number  of  chicks  in  one  flock,  m.  b.  d. 


Determining  Direction  by 
Trees 

Can  one  determine  south  by  any  other 
means  except  the  sun  and  compass,  as  by 
difference  in  color  of  bark  on  trees  or 
other  means  at  the  disposal  of  man? 

New  York.  N.  A.  A. 

We  believe  woodsman  have  this  figured 
out.  Perhaps  someone  will  tell  us. 


OSS 


R.I.Reds 

Trapnested—  Blood-Tested 
22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

All  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our 
own  stock.  Our  pen  is  leading  all 
breeds  at  New  York  Egg-Laying  Con¬ 
test;  laying  1)8%  standard  eggs,  not 
pee-wees.  Customers  report  raising  98% 
and  better  of  all  chicks  purchased. 

Hatching  Eggs  -  Breeding  Stock  -  Chicks 

Everyone  interested  in  Bods  should 
have  our  FREE  catalog.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


our  stock. 


LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

|  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

’  Trap  nested  since  1016. 
Customer  reports  200- 
^  egg  flock  average  from 

Absolutely  FREE  from  B.AV.D. 
Ask  for  Circular  Xo.  2. 


i  MASSACHUSETTS 
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CERTIFIED 

IPOTL1W 

BREEDERS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 

OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100*  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  depntEwy‘jreerdsebvank 


BROOKSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly,  Beginning  Feb.  10th 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Mofio GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns— Rocks  — Reds— Wyandottes— Ancona* 
Minorcas — Orpingtons—  Brahmas  — Giants 

Write  for  free  circular  and  new  lozv  prices 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Baby  chicks 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Leghorns  Barred  Rocks 

State  tested  —  bred  for  production  and  size. 

1  lo  500—  19c  600  to  1  OOO— 1  8c 

Write  for  prices  over  1000. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  FARM,  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 


EWING’S  ■SSHF  LEGHORNS 

Are  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  males  from 
250  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  tree. 

CHICKS,  EGGS  and  COCKERELS 
Discount  on  early  orders.  R.T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


THE  CHICKS  YOU  NEED  — 

*  LAYING  LEGHORNS 
x  B.W.  D.  Free  Barred  ROCKS 
w  LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Large  birds,  largo  eggs,  year-round  production.  Sec¬ 
ond  highest  pen  layia  over  24-oz.  eggs.  New  York 
State  Egg  Contest.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your 
money  hack.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 


ROCKS 


Eggs  and  Chicks  from  the  flock  that  holds  the  World’s 
Record  for  a  10  pullet  pen  of  this  breed.  Circular  free. 

E.  A.  HIRT,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


LEWIS  FARMS 
CHICKS 


PROF. 


Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
heavy  producing  breeders, 
blood  tested.  Write  for  special 
discounts  now. 

HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsvllte,  R.  I. 


P.pHarhlircf  M<"’B«n-T«ncred  HhiolfC  The  strain  of 
UCudinUlol  white  Leghorn  vnlblvo  proven  layers. 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock 

Chicks 


Write  for  prices.  Open 
dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delaware 


UAMDTAN’C  BLACK  All IO V O  Healthiest,  liard- 
HHIViriUn  VLEGHORN  UnlvRO  iest,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bx  R,  Piiutown,  n.  j 


Chicks 


HAHKKH  KOt’KS  alno  hatching  cirsrs 
8.C.W.  lsEOHOKNS  Write  for  prices. 

C.  C.  Allen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Pel. 


n  J  pn„l,~  Blood  tested,  Cockerels  *2.50-$S.  Hatch- 
DdTTeU  HULKS  jng  eggs  *7-100.  A.  J.  DAT,  R.  8.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Del  Rnolrc  Connecticut  accredited,  hatches  weekly 
DU.  nUulVO  SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM  Madison,  Conn. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

shape  aud  quick  maturity,  with  show 


Choice  Breeders — 

Outstanding  iu  size 
ifiow  bird  plumage.  Now- 
booking  orders  for  eggs  and  day  old  poults. 
STEPHEN  O’HAGAN,  Voorheesvllle,  Albany  Co.,  New  York 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP.L.  I..  N.Y. 


Wild  Mallards,  White  Muscovys  sale 

WestwoodJPoultry  Farm  Mt.  Kisco,  IN.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality, 
*25  per  100.  I,.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


COPPER  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Champion  Buff  Rock’s,  Light  Brahmas.  38  years  breed¬ 
ing.  J.  C.  CLIPP  &  SON,  Bx  N,  Campbellsburg,  Ind. 


Reid  Turkey  Farm  choice  breeding  stock 

freehold,  n.  j.  No  Bluckhcod  for  20  Vesrs 
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Remarkable  Production 


Result  of  49  Years’  Breeding 

THINK  what  it  would  mean  to  your 
success  to  have  all  your  chicks 
come  from  this  pen — Where  will  you 
find  a  productive  strainsuch  asTruslow 
has  developed  by  crossing  his  birds 
with  males  secured  direct  from  Holly¬ 
wood,  winners  of  egg  laying  contests 
everywhere.  This  year  we  have  over 
4000  breeders  all  like  the  pen  pictured 
above.  When  you  order  Truslow 
Chicks  you  are  assured  of  quality  that 
insures  success. 


IHurfoV* 

"Chiciu 


Today  It’s  Free 

Let  me  send  you  a  book  tell¬ 
ing  about  remarkable  egg 
and  broiler  production. 
Learn  about  Truslow  method 
of  controlling  COCCIDIOSIS 
before  you  get  your  chicks.  If 
you  write  I’ll  send  you  a  copy 
free. 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Box  RL1  Chestertown,  Maryland 


DOUCIASTON 

MANOR  ^  FARM 
"TL  W''£ 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

PRODUCTION  BRED 


NEW  YORK 


ns.c.  |  s.  c.  white  r\  b.  p. 

Keds-Leghorns- Rocks 

Certified,  Supervised  p  TJ  |  C 

and  Commercial  U IT  1 V IV k) 

Every  breeder  blood-tested— 100#  live  delivery 

Write  for  booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  PULASKlfT'T. 


wlNEjf  Chicks 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  ON 
SPECIALTY -BRED  LEGHORNS 

We  liave  arranged  our  matings  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  lowest  prices  we  have  quoted  iu 
many  years.  In  our  Select,  Special  and  Su¬ 
per  Matings,  every  Leghorn  female  must  be 
a  mature  hen,  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more  and 
producing  eggs  weighing  at  least  24  ozs.  to 
the  dozen.  Special  and  Super  Matings  head¬ 
ed  with  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels  from  high-record 
dams. 

Cross-bred  strains  for  broiler  and  roaster 
trades.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes. 

Write  for  beautiful  new  book,  the  best 
we  have,  ever  issued,  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  vinela'nlj/n.  j. 


STRICKLER’S  b-.- S.C.WHITE 
LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks 


White 
free. _ 


Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  K.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 
used ;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful.  Ex¬ 
tra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these  ma¬ 
tings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed— $14  per  100;  $41 
per  300;  *07  per  500;  $130  per  1000.  Also 
Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10*  books  order.  Catalog 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


j  discount  with  early  orders  | 
Ye  Ship  C.O.  Dv 

Catalog  FREt-. 
e  Bluff  ton  Hatchery  Co  I 
c  N  Bluffton,  Ohio 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Reds,  Black  Giants.  Aneonas  and 
Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate:  also  ten  years’  experience.  We 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  early  order  discount. 

R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
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Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Report  for  second  month  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1930; 

During  the  second  month  of  the  Storrs 
contest  the  total  lay  for  all  pens  was  18,- 
934  eggs  or  a  yield  of  01.1  per  cent.  This 
is  2,307  eggs  more  than  for  November 
and  is  1,570  better  than  for  the  Decem¬ 
ber  production  of  yesteryear.  Thus,  the 
birds  are  beginning  the  new  year  with  a 
tally  of  over  35  eggs  per  capita  for  the 
first  two  months  of  the  contest  as  com¬ 
pared  with  34  eggs  per  hen  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  a  year  ago. 

The  point  system  of  scoring  is  in 
vogue  at  Storrs  and  in  full  operation. 
Under  this  plan  pullets  must  not  merely 
lay  eggs,  but  must  lay  large  eggs  if  they 
are  to  obtain  full  credit.  Eggs  that  weigh 
two  ounces  each,  or  24  ounces  to  the  doz¬ 
en,  are  considered  standard.  The  sub¬ 
joined  table  shows  the  bonuses  acquired 
for  larger  eggs  and  likewise  the  penalties 
that  are  paid  for  eggs  under  size. 

Eggs  Points 

18  ounces  per  dozen  score..  .70 

19  ounces  per  dozen  score. .  .75 

20  ounces  per  dozen  score..  .80 

21  ounces  per  dozen  score . .  .85 

22  ounces  per  dozen  score..  .90 

23  ounces  per  dozen  score..  .95 

24  ounces  per  dozen  score.  .1.00 

25  ounces  per  dozen  score..  1.05 

26  ounces  per  dozen  score..  1.10 

Thus  100  20-ounce  eggs  score  80  points, 

while  precisely  the  same  number  of  25- 
ounce  eggs  are  marked  up  to  105  points. 
All  awards  and  prizes  are  made,  of 
course,  to  pens  that  do  their  stuff  on  the 
scales  as  well  as  the  adding  machine. 

One  of  the  best  performances  for  the 
month  was  by  a  pen  of  Leghorns  owned 
by  Tom  Barron  of  England.  This  10-hen 
pen  team  turned  out  262  eggs  that  scored 
262  points.  Donald  I.  Goodenough  of 
Connecticut,  is  backing  a  pen  of  R.  I. 
Reds  that  trailed  the  leaders  by  three 
eggs,  and  strangely  enough,  by  precisely 
three  points.  By  the  way  of  further  il¬ 
lustrating  the  importance  of  egg  size  as  a 
factor,  it  can  he  said  that  at  least  one 
other  pen  outlaid  the  leader  by  10  eggs, 
but  scored  22  points  less. 

The  blue  ribbon  pens  in  the  several 
breeds  and  varieties  are  not  yet  an¬ 
nounced  for  December  for  the  reason  that 
the  adoption  of  a  double  standard  for 
judging  a  lien's  production  involves  much 
more  accurate  checking  than  was  here¬ 
tofore  necessary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  11  highest 
birds  for  the  first  two  months  of  the 
contest.  Although  both  the  number  of 
eggs  and  the  number  of  points  are  listed, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  high  scoring 
bird  in  the  points’  column  is  considered 
the  best. 


Breed 

Hen  No. 

Eggs 

Points 

R.  I.  Red  _ 

403 

56 

60 

R.  I.  Red  _ 

401 

57 

55 

R.  I.  Red  _ 

40  W 

56 

55 

R.  I.  Red  _ 

406 

55 

54 

"White  Leghorn 

810 

55 

54 

R.  I.  Red  _ 

540 

54 

54 

White  Leghorn 

750 

51 

54 

R.  I.  Red  _ 

400 

51 

54 

R.  I.  Red  _ 

405 

56 

53 

White  Leghorn 

692 

55 

53 

R.  I.  Red  .... 

545 

54 

53 

The  leading 

pens  to 

date  in 

each  of 

the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 


White  Wyandottes. — Ebenwood  Farm, 
Mass.,  324  eggs,  302  points;  Jack  Wren- 
nail,  Eng.,  288,  278. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
415  eggs,  416  points;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass., 
434,  397 ;  Davidson  Bros.,  Mass.,  367, 
341. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
475  eggs,  428  points;  R.  Walter  Bishop, 
Conn.,  419,  389 ;  Lewis  Farms,  R.  I., 
440,  411. 

R.  I.  Reds.  • —  Donald  I.  Goodenough, 
Conn.,  526  eggs,  521  points;  Scott  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Mass.,  486,  467 ;  Globus  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Mass..  495,  463;  Norman  IV. 
Amidon,  Conn.,  469,  426. 

White  Leghorns. — Alfred  .J.  O’Dono¬ 
van.  N.  Y.,  504  eggs,  471  points;  Mt. 
Hope  Farm.  Mass.,  519,  463 ;  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron,  Eng.,  466.  453;  St.  John’s  Poultry 
Farm,  Mo.,  487,  445;  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore., 
479.  439. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 10 
Australorps  and  Giants.  51.8 ;  50  White 
Wyandottes,  42.5 ;  130  "White  Rocks, 

49.9;  140  Barred  Rocks,  55.1;  280  R.  I. 
Reds,  59.3;  360  White  Leghorns,  72.4; 
1,000  average  all  varieties,  61.1. 


New  Haven  Poultry  Show 

The  New  Haven  Poultry  Show  will  be 
held  at  the  Troop  A  Armory,  S69  Orange 
St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  29,  30, 
31.  Over  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
awards,  merchandise,  equipments,  cups, 
etc.,  have  been  awarded  as  special  prizes. 
Junior  4-H  exhibits  have  numerous  spe¬ 
cial  prizes  offered  in  addition  to  the 
regular  ribbons  and  prizes.  A  free  pre¬ 
mium  list  containing  all  information  on 
exhibits  may  be  had  by  mailing  a  card 
to  Bessie  Clark,  secretary,  Naugatuck, 
Conn. 


Preparing  Smoked  Goose 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
curing  goose  for  smoking,  as  I  have  some 
geese  that  I  wish  to  smoke? 

Michigan.  airs.  c.  e.  b. 


“Have  you  heard  about  the  meanest 
man  in  the  world?”  “Yea.  He  throws 
chewing-gum  in  the  streets  for  Austins  to 
get  stuck  on.” — Yellow  Crab. 


WINTERTIME 

EGGS 


Wintertime  eggs ...  of  course  you’re  anxious  to  sell  doz¬ 
ens  of  them.  But  watch  out  for  the  gray  months  ahead. 
They’re  apt  to  bring  cold  snaps  .  .  .  thaws  .  .  .  more 
cold  snaps  ...  in  quick  succession.  Hard  weather  on 
layers !  And  to  continue  regular  egg  production  through 
this  season  of  sudden  changes,  your  hens  must  be  in  top- 
notch  condition.  That’s  why  feeding  an  oatmeal  feed  is 
profitable.  For  oatmeal  builds  health  and  energy. 

Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  contains  pure  oatmeal  from  the 
same  mills  that  manufacture  Quaker  Oats. 

Of  course,  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  contains  a  balanced 
assortment  of  other  ingredients  too.  Ground  grain  prod¬ 
ucts,  cod  liver  meal,  molasses  (in  dry  form)  and  necessary 
minerals  are  blended  with  the  oatmeal. 

Each  ingredient  has  its  own  special  work  to  do.  For 
example,  cod  liver  meal  furnishes  the  birds  with  the  im¬ 
portant  " sunshine”  vitamin  (exactly  the  same  as  that 
supplied  by  the  natural  rays  of  the  sun).  Molasses  acts 
as  a  mild  laxative.  The  minerals  make  egg  shells  and 
rebuild  bones.  All  of  the  ingredients  combine  to  make 
quantities  of  eggs  .  .  .  hatchable  eggs. 

And  best  of  all,  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is  most  economical 
to  feed.  You  need  only  to  count  the  cost  per  dozen  of 
producing  wintertime  eggs  to  be  convinced  of  that.  Your 
local  Quaker  feed  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Ful-O-Pep 
Egg  Mash.  See  him  at  once. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
EGG  MASH 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Never  before  did  we  lmve  so  many  re¬ 
quests  for  information  about  stock  and 
bond  investments.  This  is  probably  due 
to  two  reasons.  First,  in  the  past  years 
of  prosperity  many  people  were  inclined 
to  speculate  in  the  unknown.  They  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  racketeer,  and  took  a  chance 
on  promises  of  big  returns.  If  they  had 
no  sad  lessons  for  themselves  they  have 
seen  many  examples  among  friends.  Now 
they  are  more  cautious,  which  is  always 
prudent  and  wise.  Another  reason  for 
the  inquiries  is  the  fact  that  attempts  are 
being  made  to  sell  paper  securities  of 
one  kind  or  another  to  country  people, 
since  the  traffic  is  not  very  promising  in 
the  cities.  We  are  glad  to  give  all  the  in¬ 
formation  available,  but  many  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  have  very  little  behind  them,  and 
exact  information  is  hard  to  get.  If  peo¬ 
ple  selling  a  stock  or  a  bond  are  not  will¬ 
ing  or  able  to  furnish  full  information  as 
to  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  income  of 
the  properties,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  refuse 
even  to  consider  them.  If  a  neighbor 
sells  you  a  cow  or  a  horse  or  a  pig,  you 
demand  to  see  what  you  are  buying.  Any 
tradesman  will  show  his  wares  before  he 
expects  you  to  buy.  You  would  not  buy 
otherwise.  Make  the  same  rule  with  in¬ 
vestments.  It  is  more  important  because 
the  amount  involved  is  greater.  Experi¬ 
enced  investors  insist  on  full  information 
and  appraisals  before  they  part  with  a 
dollar. 

As  a  result  of  your  good  work  the 
complaint  about  the  suit  of  clothes  or¬ 
dered  from  a  New  York  City  house  has 
been  adjusted.  We  are  convinced  that 
we  never  would  have  heard  of  it  without 
your  intervention.  The  It.  N.-Y.  will 
never  be  missing  in  our  home  so  long  as 
we  are  able  to  dig  up  the  small  subscrip¬ 
tion  fee.  F.  k.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

Ordering  suits  by  mail  or  through 
agents  is  rather  a  hazardous  undertaking. 
This  friend  paid  $3  in  advance  for  a 
$20.50  suit.  The  suit  came  C.  O.  D.,  and 
was  paid  for.  Then  it  was  found  that 
the  goods  were  not  up  to  the  material 
ordered.  It  was  returned,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  he  was  unable  to  get  the 
suit  ordered.  In  this  case  we  were  able 
to  get  an  adjustment,  but  oftentimes 
nothing  can  be  done. 

Stock  swindlers  prosecuted  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Securities  of  the  New  York  At¬ 
torney  General’s  office  mulcted  credulous 
clients  of  $57,465,000  during  the  year  and 
those  who  escaped  before  they  were  prose¬ 
cuted  took  at  least  an  equal  amount,  and 
this  in  a  year  of  business  depression.  The 
nation’s  losses  from  fraudulent  securities 
are  placed  at  $500,000,000  for  the  year. 
Temporary  and  permanent  injunctions 
were  ordered  against  629  firms  in  New 
York  City,  most  of  which  are  restrained 
by  the  court  from  further  fraudulent 
dealings  in  stock.  The  swindling  is 
largely  of  the  poorer  classes  who  are  look¬ 
ing  for  quick  roads  to  riches  to  help  them 
out.  It  is  usually  those  who  are  least 
able  to  lose  who  are  robbed  of  their  en¬ 
tire  savings. 

Proceedings  are  still  pending  in  the 
courts  against  Abner  S.  Werblin,  Leonard 
J.  Rollinick  and  William  L.  Jarvison  on 
the  charge  that  they  made  use  of  a  tip¬ 
ster  sheet,  The  Financial  Dehator-Cri - 
lerion  to  boost  the  price  of  Advance- 
Rumeley  stock  to  $104  for  common  and 
$119  for  preferred  when  five  days  before 
both  had  been  selling  for  $90.  Telegrams 
were  sent  to  customers  who  lost  millions 
of  dollars  when  the  price  fell  a  week  later 
to  $72.50  for  preferred  and  $62.50  for 
common. 

Another  pool  in  which  operators  were 
said  to  boost  the  price  was  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Electrical  Supply  stock,  and  this 
led  to  the  prosecution  of  Charles  H.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  several  other  individuals  and 
firms.  An  appeal  from  injunction  is 
pending. 

Are  the  poultry  insurance  policies  all 
light?  If  so,  can  you  recommend  a  good 
one?  J.  M.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

The  poultry  insurance  is  much  like  the 
limited  accident  insurance.  The  limita¬ 
tions  make  indemnities  rare  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  Some  of  the  poultry  theft  poli¬ 
cies  require  that  the  thief  be  caught  and 
convicted  to  sustain  a  claim  for  indem¬ 
nity.  We  have  not  seen  any  poultry  theft 
policy  that  we  could  recommend. 


Will  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  gov¬ 
ernment  position  for  a  young  man  of 
limited  education?  Is  an  instruction 
course  from  the  Norton  Institute  advis¬ 
able  before  examination?  Are  the  forest 
rangers  or  the  park  rangers’  positions 
good?  How  long  would  a  person  be 
likely  to  wait  for  appointment? 

New  York.  w.  F.  c. 

We  have  always  advised  anyone  who 
wanted  to  take  civil  service  examination 
to  take  it  up  with  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau  states 
that  the  name  C.  H.  Norton  in  connection 
with  the  school  inquired  about  was  fic¬ 
titious  and  that  it  was  conducted  by  C.  N. 
Cox  and  one  clerk  in  a  portion  of  a  two- 
room  office.  The  course  in  forestry  was 
found  to  be  inadequate  to  prepare  per¬ 
sons  to  take  the  civil  service  examina¬ 
tions.  In  addition  it  is  said  to  give  mis¬ 
information  regarding  the  number  of 
questions  in  the  examination  and  to  con¬ 
tain  several  erroneous  answers,  and  not 
fully  to  cover  the  subjects  as  prepared  by 
the  commission.  There  is  an  age  limit 
for  forest  rangers  which  was  not  men¬ 
tioned,  and  this  omission  caused  many 
persons  outside  the  age  limit  to  spend 
money  for  the  course.  It  is  also  said  that 
only  those  who  have  had  actual  field  and 
forest  experience  can  obtain  appointment. 
In  examinations  held  by  the  civil  service 
it  is  said  that  out  of  80  competitors  who 
had  taken  the  Norton  course  only  four 
passed,  and  the  paper  showed  that  they 
had  had  practical  experience.  The  re¬ 
port  justifies  the  wisdom  of  our  advice. 

I  have  land  that  never  paid  one  cent 
an  acre  in  11  years,  yet  it  is  taxed.  I 
have  other  land  that  grows  only  a  little 
pulp  wood.  Can  the  town  and  State  tax 
such  land  so  high?  o.  w.  D. 

Connecticut. 

Local  assessors  report  the  value  of 
land,  and  the  tax  is  assessed  on  this  ap¬ 
praisal  whether  just  or  unjust.  It  is 
best  to  see  the  local  assessor  and  try  to 
convince  him  that  his  appraisal  is  too 
high.  Sometimes  there  is  a  town  board 
to  hear  complaints.  As  a  last  resort  there 
are  the  courts,  but  the  expense  of  a  suit 
makes  this  privilege  of  doubtful  value. 
Try  the  assessors. 

I  had  been  trying  for  six  months  to 
get  the  pedigree  for  which  it  only  took 
you  one  week.  The  first  thing  I  read  in 
the  paper  is  Publisher’s  Desk.  That  is 
one  correspondence  course  that  teaches 
a  lesson.  e.  h.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  case  where  we  get  more  credit 
than  we  deserve.  We  just  happened  to 
come  in  at  the  right  time.  The  breeder 
had  recently  bought  the  business  and  he 
had  delays  in  getting  the  papers.  Some¬ 
times  we  do  more  work  and  get  less  re' 
suits. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  of  It.  MeNown, 
Omaha,  Neb.,  saying  he  wanted  farms  for 
cash  buyers.  But  he  replies  to  my  in¬ 
quiry  with  a  contract  for  listing  my  farm 
with  a  $10  advance  fee.  It  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  J.  B.  M. 

New  York. 

With  all  the  experience  with  land 
agents  who  demand  an  advance  fee.  it  is 
hard  to  understand  why  a  publisher 
should  print  such  advertisements.  This 
subscriber  is  in  no  danger,  but  those  who 
can  lea.st  afford  to  lose  $10  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  part  with  it  on  this  appeal. 

I  have  a  small  claim  of  $37  against 
W.  B.  Smith,  Patcliogue.  L.  I.,  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect 
it.  Would  you  try  to  get  it  for  me? 

New  York.  j.  a.  j. 

Mr.  Smith  pays  no  attention  to  our  re¬ 
quest  for  settlement  of  this  bill,  and  our 
attorney  advises  that  a  suit  would  be 
useless. 


The  enclosed  folder  from  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Colorado  came  to  me  through 
the  mail,  and  I  would  appreciate  your 
opinion  on  same.  k.'b. 

New  York. 

We  are  advised  that  stock  in  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  Colorado  at  $10  a 
share  is  offered  to  investors  throughout 
the  country.  These  offers  are  of  the 
“ground  floor’’  promotion  type  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  promise  a  great  opportunity  to 
investors,  but  we  are  informed  that  the 
cost  of  selling  stock  in  the  manner  they 
have  adopted  will  run  from  50  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  selling  price  they  receive. 
The  company  at  the  present  time  has  no 
regular  pi-oduction  or  income,  and  need¬ 
less  to  say,  has  no  connection  with  the 
Standard  Oil  group. 


Holstein  Calf  Club  Winners 

The  Stockholm  4-11  Dairy  Calf  Club, 
of  St.  Lawrence  County,  won  first  in  the 
New  York  Holstein  Friesian  Association 
■Special  Calf  Club  Contest.  Second  prize 
went  to  the  New  Paltz  Club,  of  Ulster 
County;  third  to  the  Cambridge-Jacksoxi 
Club,  of  Washington  County;  fourth  to 
the  Willing  Workers,  of  Massena,  St. 
Lawrence  County ;  and  fifth  to  the  Chen¬ 
ango  County  Calf  Club. 

The  Stockholm  4-H  Calf  Club,  under 
the  direction  of  Club  Agent  B.  J.  Rogers, 
and  the  leadership  of  Reginald  Drake, 
of  Potsdam,  was  outstanding  in  most  re¬ 
spects.  95  per  cent  of  their  enrollment 
of  20  members  own  registered  purebreds. 
The  club  held  a  total  of  13  regular  meet¬ 
ings.  The  New  Paltz  Club,  under  the 
guidance  of  Bernard  Joy,  county  club 
agent,  of  Kingston,  New  York,  was  a 
strong  contender,  but  fell  a  trifle  short 
on  number  of  meetings  held,  on  per  cent 
of  attendance,  and  percentage  of  regis¬ 
tered  animals.  Harry  McGeoeh,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  local  Holstein  breeder,  super¬ 
vised  the  Washington  County  4-II  Club. 
This  club  presented  the  best  secretaries’ 
report  of  their  meetings  and  program,  but 
lost  a  couple  of  points  on  the  purebred 
cattle  x-equirement.  The  Massena  group 
of  Willing  Workers  won  of  the  Chenango 
Club,  having  scored  considerably  higher 
in  total  attendance  at  meetings  and  in 
reporting  the  minutes  of  their  meetings. 

The  winning  clubs  have  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  129  calf  club  members,  and  held 
an  average  of  nine  meetings  per  club 
during  1930.  109  boys  and  girls  own 
registered  purebreds,  of  which  number  62 
per  cent  are  purebred  Holsteins.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  all  4-H  dairy 
animals  are  Holsteins. 

J  his  marks  the  third  consecutive  year 
that  the  New  York  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  has  lent  its  support  to 
encourage  more  and  better  dairy  calf 
clubs.  The  association  appropriated  $100 
for  the  State-wide  calf  club  contest.  Its 
awards  are  made  on  the  total  enrollment 
of  each  club,  the  number  of  meetings 
held,  the  percentage  of  members  owning 
purebreds  of  any  breed  and  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  breed,  and  also  on  the  merits  of 
their  program  as  the  4-H  secretary  out¬ 
lines  in  the  minute  book  of  the  club. 


Learning:  the  Bull’s  Worth 

This  idea  of  keeping  the  herd  sire  long 
enough  to  learn  his  value  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  progeny  is  spreading  rapid¬ 
ly  and  is  no  longer  confined  to  confer¬ 
ences  on  genetics.  The  Colorado  Station 
makes  the  following  practical  statement 
about  the  matter : 

If  a  dairy  herd  sire  is  worth  putting 
at  the  head  of  a  herd,  he  is  worth 
keeping  until  the  effect  of  his  breeding  is 
known.  In  many  cases  herd  sire's  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  before  their  true  worth  is  known. 
Many  a  good  bull  has  gone  to  the  butcher 
too  soon,  because  he  was  mean  or  the 
dairyman  had  a  large  number  of  his 
daughters  in  the  herd  and  needed  some 
new  blood. 

Dairymen  with  large  herds  can  afford 
to  have  more  than  one  herd  sire,  but 
those  with  small  herds  can  exchange 
bulls  with  the  neighbors  or  form  bull 
circles.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a 
new  sire  every  two  years,  and  would 
keep  many  good  bulls  in  use  much  longer. 
Dairy  bulls  should  be  kept  in  a  bull  pad- 
dock  at  all  times.  The  meanest  of  aged 
bulls  can  be  handled  with  safety  in  a 
well  constructed  paddock. 

Practically  all  of  the  herd  sires  in  use 
on  herds  owned  by  members  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  dairy-hei’d-impi’ovement  associations 
are  purebreds  of  good  type  and  breeding, 
and  in  most  cases  were  purchased  to 
improve  the  production  and  type  of  the 
herds.  Such  good  herd  sires  should  be 
given  full  opportunities  to  show  their 
merits. 


Divided  Water  Right 

I  have  bought  a  farm  with  a  water- 
house  on  it  that  is  filled  by  springs  on 
the  farm.  A  right  to  one-third  of  the 
water  was  reserved  in  the  deed.  Plave 
I  any  right  to  couple  on  to  a  pipe  from 
that  supply  from  my  cellar  or  to  the 
waste  water  from  my  barn,  to  supply 
another  house  I  have  just  built,  but  am 
not  going  to  sell?  Can  I  compel  the 
other  parties  to  put  on  a  divider  so  we 
will  all  only  get  our  third  of  water? 

Vermont.  A.  b.  p. 

You  cannot  compel  the  other  parties  to 
put  on  a  “divider.”  You  only  have  a 
right  to  use  one-third  of  the  water.  We 
see  no  reason  why  you  cannot  use  it  in 
any  house  you  desire,  but  it  is  for  you  to 
be  sure  that  you  will  not  use  more  than 
you  are  entitled  to  under  the  deed. 

N.  T. 


Ever  look  into  a 
cow’s  stomach? 


Of  course  not!  But  if  it  were  possible 
you  would  be  amazed  at  what  goes  on 
there ! 

You’d  rush  to  the  nearest  feed  stoi*e 
for  Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp — the 
natural  vegetable  feed  resulting 
from  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
beets — the  feed  that  keeps  the  cow’s 
stomach  in  perfect  working  order. 

In  addition  to  being  a  great  feed 
itself  it  aids  the  digestion  of  the 
other  ingredients  in  the  ration. 

Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  is  bulky , 
cooling,  laxative,  palatable  —  just 
the  kind  of  feed  every  cow  needs  in  her 
stomach  to  keep  in  perfect  health.  And 
your  cows  must  be  healthy  to  be  profit¬ 
able.  Fits  any  ration — replaces  corn, 
barley,  oats,  silage  and  other  carbohy¬ 
drate  feeds.  6  pounds  are  equal  to  10 
pounds  of  hay.  Good  for  all  animals—- 
daixy  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 

Attractive  Prices 

Present  low  prices  make  it  more  than 
ever  a  profitable  buy.  See  your  feed 
dealer  without  delay.  Shipments  made 
direct  from  factory  closest  to  buyer. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet,  ** Profitable  Feeding 93 

THE  LAB  ROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept,  R-6  Detroit,  Mich. 


economies  effected!  • 


Unadilla  unquestionably  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  practical  and 
economical  development  in  wood 
stave  silos.  Cures  and  keeps  silage 
perfectly.  Provides  greatest  safety 
and  convenience  in  use — the  door 
fasteners  form  a  permanent  safety 
ladder.  Hoops  adjusted  from  this 
ladder.  All  good,  practical  reasons 
why  more  Unadillas  are  sold  than 
any  two  other  makes. 

Write  for  catalogue —discount  for 
cash  and  early  orders. 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.YT. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed— lower  costs— m on 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Owt 
Words”  written  by  owner: 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy 
Write  your  name  and  check  be 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders 
The  Ros3  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
367  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 

Established  1350 


Cutters 


■  Stanchions 

■  Cribs 
Brooder  Houses 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  fry 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
UlWnt  3»th  St.,  New  York 


BOOKS  WANTED  ■<  GoodCondition 

Moby  Dick,  by  Mellyille;  Harpers;  1851. 

Pathfinder,  Cooper;  Philadelphia;  1840;  2  vols. 
Deerslayer,  Cooper;  Philadelphia;  1841;  2  vols. 

Scarlet  Letter,  Hawthorne;  Boston;  1850. 

Uncle  Toms  Cabin.  Stowe;  J.  X’.  Jewett  &  Co.;  Boston; 
1852;  2  vols. 

Evangeline,  Longfellow:  Boston;  1847. 

Hyperion.  Longfellow;  New  York;  1839. 

Outre-mer,  Ijongfellow;  Boston;  1833-’34;  2  vols. 

Two  years  before  the  Mast,  Dana ;  N.  Y. ;  1840. 

C.  W.  ANDREWS 

317  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


COLOR  PRINTS  by  N.  Curlier  or  Currier  and  Ives. 
State  condition,  size  and  price. 

T.  M.  TOWNSEND,  1  1  Avon  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


CAD  sya  Q  —  COUNTRY  PROPERTY  —  Send  for 

•  l\  IVIO  illustrated  catalogue,  Vineland  and 
Sunny  Southern  Jersey,  America’s  Poultry  and  Garden 
Center.  Mild  Winters,  World’s  Best  Markets.  Write 

BRAY  &  MACGEORGE  Est.  1901  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Ralpri  Ha V  For  Timothy,  Cioyerand  Alfalfa 

DaivU  lldy  TUI  OAIC  for  dairy  trade  in  carload 
lota.  JAMES  KELLY,  *218  McKinley  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


n«tie  Qtraui  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car 
OllClff  loads.  James  E.  Dante,  Jr.,  Cobleskill,  N-Y 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Poultry  manager  to  design,  equip 
and  manage  10.000  laying  and  breeding  plant 
in  New  Hampshire:  must  be  college  trained, 
young,  intelligent,  with  courage  and*  initiative; 
salary  until  plant  is  going,  then  generous  share 
basis;  opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  make 
life-time  connection,  insuring  his  fortune;  per¬ 
sonal  interview  required;  write,  stating  quali¬ 
fications,  experience,  references,  and  where  and 
when  interview  may  be  had :  only  the  highest 
type  man  need  apply’.  ADVERTISER  138,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Market  grower  for  North  Jersey;  ex¬ 
perienced  on  farm  and  market;  give  all  infor¬ 
mation  find  references  in  first  letter.  Address 
ADVERTISER  192.  care. Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  married  couple  for  farm 
work,  some  knowledge  of  carpentry;  good 
home,  low  wages.  LELAND  HYNDS,  Seward, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman-herdsman  by 
Maryland  plant;  grade  A  milk;  state  age,  sal¬ 
ary  wanted,  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  190, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  TO  OPERATE  fine  dairy  farm,  War¬ 
ren  County’,  N.  J. ;  liberal  share  basis.  T.  H. 
BENTON,  12  Colonial  Terrace,  Maplewood, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — Honest,  reliable,  white  man  or  boy 
for  general  farm  work.  C.  RAYMOND  WARD, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


GENERAL  FARM,  country  estate*  manager, 
available  for  re-engagemenf;  exceptional 
training  and  record:  thoroughly  experienced  and 
proficient  in  the  various  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  horticulture,  animal  husbandry,  construc¬ 
tion,  development,  organization  and  detailed  su¬ 
pervision  generally ;  present  position  includes 
fifth  year  of  successful  operation;  the  premises 
mav  'be  inspected  and  employer  interviewed. 
MANAGER  OF  ALGONQUIN  MANOR,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Md. 

GAME  PROTECTbR.  guide,  patrolman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on  a 
gentleman’s  country  place,  or  farm;  prefer  a 
combination  of  both;  20  years’  experience  includ¬ 
ing  every  branch  of  estate  management;  refer¬ 
ence;  German-American,  married;  state  wages. 
Address  BOX  394,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER.  42,  married,  German-Ameri¬ 
can,  college  graduate,  proven  executive  ability; 
practical  experience  Guernseys,  Hoisteins,  A.  R. 
test,  showing,  veterinary  work,  retail  .milk; 
herd,  poultry  and  farm  development  on  sound 
business  basis;  has  good  help;  best  references, 
last  position  six  years:  now  employed,  available 
after  30  days.  ADVERTISER  151,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  POSITION  with  responsibility  in 
high-class  herd,  Guernseys  cr  Hoisteins;  mar¬ 
ried,  German-American,  40;  A.  R.  work,  show¬ 
ing,  calf  raising;  grade  A  or  certified;  five 
rears  on  last  place;  good  'help  available.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  152,  care  Rusal  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  practical,  reliable,  Cornell 
training,  14  years  experience,  40.  married;  can 
handle  any  size  plant:  will  consider  share  basis. 
ADVERTISER  150.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  HANDYMAN  or  milker;  N.  Y. 

chauffeur’s  license,  Scotch,  married;  refer¬ 
ences.  HORNE,  care  Winchester,  4555  48th 
St.,  Woodside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position  milker 
and  barn  man:  good  character,  references. 
ADVERTISER  155,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent,  30  years’ 
experience  purebred  dairy  cattle,  poultry  and 
ail  branches  of  farming;  have  built  up  several 
large  farms  in  West,  South  and  Eastern  States, 
H.  L.  ORR,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  American,  married, 
small  family,  age  42,  weight  160,  height  5-9; 
15  years’  experience;  can  furnish  best  of  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  162,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  with  20  years  of  successful 
experience  as  manager  and  superintendent  of 
country  estates  and  dairy  farming,  seeks  new 
connection;  advertiser  is  40  years  of  age,  Eng¬ 
lish  birth,  married,  no  children,  possessing  edu¬ 
cation  and  highest  reference,  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  livestock,  dairying,  poultry,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  flowers,  greenhouse.  construction  and 

maintenance:  permanent  place  first  considera¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  164,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


MARRIED.  HERDSMAN,  years  experience  of 
making  herds  profitable;  communicate  with 
ADVERTISER  167,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  40.  DESIRES  farm  work;  life  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  178,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


PROTESTANT  COUPLE  want  job;  middle-aged, 
can  do  any  work  on  farm  except  drive  e3r; 
good  milker,  hand  or  machine;  wife  good  house¬ 
keeper;  can  cook;  best  reference.  WALTER 
BURNEY,  Rt.  6,  Norwich,  Conn. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  man  and  wife,  ex¬ 
perienced  and  successful;  want  moderate  wage 
and  share  of  profits  on  stocked  and  equipped 
poultry  farm  with  minimum  of  thousand  lay¬ 
ers  next  Winter  and  opportunity  to  enlarge; 
references.  ADVERTISER  175,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Proven  ability,  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  position  on  strictly  profit-sharing 
basis.  ADVERTISER  174,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — YVorkihg  manager  for 
dairy  farm,  also  competent  single  men  for 
farm  work;  experience,  reference.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUCCESSFUL,  practical  poultryman  (and  son), 
English,  Leghorn  specialist,  can  develop  or 
reorganize  economical  enterprise.  ADVERTISER 
185,  case  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  woman  desires  position 
taking  charge  of  home.  ADVERTISER  177, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  YYAXTS  change;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  incubators,  brooders,  multiple  deck 
houses,  batteries;  private  or  good  commercial 
proposition;  two  positions,  5  years  each;  Ameri¬ 
can,  single,  age  43  years.  ADVERTISER  183, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  SINGLE.  experienced  tractor 
operator,  repair  any  kind  tractor,  farm  ma¬ 
chine.  good  milker,  experienced  with  milking 
machine,  desires  position.  ADVERTISER  182, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRENCII-AMERICAN,  45,  will  do  chores  all 
year  for  good  home;  serious,  willing,  private. 
ADVERTISER  ISO,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  bee-man,  can  also  do 
grafting  and  grape  pruning;  wishes  position 
with  practical  party.  YVM.  FAL'K,  Milltown, 
N.  J. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  manager  on  Long  Island; 
.  practical  and  reliable,  age  33.-  ADVERTISER 
181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  MILKER,  32,  wants  position; 

last  situation  four  years.  ADVERTISER  196, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POTJLT>RY’MAN — Thoroughly  experienced,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  poultryman  wants  management  of 
modern  plant  where  ability  to  get  results  is 
appreciated;  can  also  furnish  man  and  wife, 
both  experienced.  ADVERTISER  194,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  or  gardener  private  place;  16  years’ 
greenhouse  experience.  ADVERTISER  193,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  ASSISTANT  manager,  American, 
brought  up  in  Europe;  agricultural  high 
school  graduate;  experience  in  ali  lines  of 
farming;  had.  practice  in  several  countries  of 
Europe;  single;  fine  references.  YVALTER 
SALUS,  1317  Franklin  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN,  25  years  old,  wishes*  position  in 
dairy ;  experience  in  creamery  work  such  as 
market-milk,  butter  and  soft  cheese  making, 
also  ice  cream;  college  trained.  ADVERTISER 
191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN.  30,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  feeding,  breeding,  testing;  agricultural 
college  graduate;  would  like  to  associate  with 
young  dairyman  in  building  up  a  good  future 
herd  on  share  basis;  good  home  essential:  state 
complete  details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  189, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  POSITION,  dairy  barn  work,  to  take 
care  cows,  fair  milker:  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  124,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  managing  poultrv  plant.  G. 
II.  BUCKLE,  R.  3,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  20  years’  experience 
in  incubation,  brooding,  etc.;  best  reference; 
wants  to  take  charge;  no  alcohol,  no  tobacco. 
ADVERTISER  187,  care  Rural  New-Y' orker. 


WANTED  BY  MARRIED  couple,  work  on  farm 
or  dairy;  experienced;  excellent  references. 
WILLIAM  BROWN,  Couneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


MARRIED  FARM-HAND  ,(1  child),  experienced 
milker,  clean,  steady  worker,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  please  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1S6.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TRACTORMAN,  teamster,  gen¬ 
eral  agricultural  worker,  22,  desires  work. 
ROOM  1112,  32  Broadway,  New  York.  Phone 
Digby  8120. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED  commercial 
farm,  single.  40,  references.  ADY'ERTTSER 
197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  dairyman  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  milker  or  test-eow  man;  American, 
single,  49,  life  experience;  steady  position  de¬ 
sired.  go  anywhere,  references;  state  wages  and 
particulars  in  reply.  ADY’ERTTSER  199,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  German,  carpenter,  painter,  own 
tools,  wish  good  position  on  farm.  YV.  HER¬ 
MAN.  88-07  51st  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  L.  N.  Y. 


BROODERMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced  on  large- 
scale  jobs:  credentials.  ADVERTISER  202, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  married,  American.  28,  8  years’ 
experience,  all  branches,  absolutely  reliable, 
capable  full  charge:  please  give  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADY’ERTISER  203,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  orchardist.  on  first-class 
general  fruit  farm  by  experienced  single  man: 
thoroughly  familiar  with  orchard  and  general 
farm  work;  am  willing,  ambitious  and  could 
take  charge  of  moderate-sized  place  if  desired; 
only  first-class  propositions  considered;  give  full 
complete  details.  ADVERTISER  201,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  MAN  desires  work  in  greenhouse,  ex 
perienced  wholesale  and  retail.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 96-acre  poultry  farm,  sacrificed. 
MRS.  CALMESE  BLY,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— -D,airy  farm  of  348  acres, 
250  acres  of  which  are  tillable  with  tractor, 
located  1  mile  south  of  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  6 
miles  west  of  Earlville,  in  Madison  County;  1 
mile  from  church,  railroad  station,  school  and 
milk  plant;  lias  been  worked  till  December  1 
this  year;  this  is  purely  a  dairy  farm  with  a 
large  barn,  tool  shed,  milk  house  and  residence; 
can  give  clear  title  and  immediate  possession  at 
attractive  price;  for  particulars  write  YV.  J. 
FECKHAM,  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 


TO  LEASE  —  Unusual  opportunity  to  lease  a 
small  dairy  and  stock  farm  having  a  large  in¬ 
come;  two  miles  from  city  70.000  population; 
high-class  retail  route;  possession  in  May:  prov¬ 
en  ability  required.  Address  MOORLAND 
FARM,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE,  rent,  work  on  shares;  first-class  48- 
acre  truck  farm;  20  acres  irrigation:  modern 
10-room  house,  4-room  tenant  house,  barn,  ga¬ 
rage,  sheds,  pump  house;  State  road;  progres¬ 
sive  community;  responsible  party  only;  owner. 
MAX  RUBINOFF,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOUR  LOTS  for  sale  in  Dumont,  N.  J.,  on  Du¬ 
mont  Ave.,  and  25  acres  farm  land;  no 
agents.  MINOR  SOUTHWORTII,  Monmouth 
Jet.,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 20-cow  dairy  farm,  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock;  small  down  payment.  BOX  261, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  2-STORY  frame  building  with  gen¬ 
eral  store.  Garfield,  N.  J.,  for  good  farm, 
with  or  without  stock,  in  good  condition.  S. 
MILETICH,  P.  O.  Box  67,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  must  be  a  bargain,  no 
agents;  send  full  details,  price,  etc.,  to  T. 
LEYYMN,  318  Ferry  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  5-ROOM  suburban  home  near  Pater¬ 
son,  .Montclair.  Newark,  as  clown  payment  on 
general  farm.  R.  S.  ILIFF,  Pequannoek,  N.  J. 


10-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  8-room  house,  hot 
and  cold  water,  electric,  bath,  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  chicken  house,  horse  stable,  2  garages, 
ice  house;  fine  place  for  growing  bulbs.  Glads 
and  Dahlias;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  184, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Setauket,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  vil¬ 
lage  farm,  28  acres,  main  cement  road,  9- 
room  dwelling,  tenant  house  6  rooms,  garages, 
barns  all  in  good  repair;  fine  old  shade,  good 
water,  electric  lights,  near  depot  and  all  ad¬ 
vantages;  price  $28,000,  reasonable  terms.  T. 
L.  CHAPMAN,  1  Chester  Court,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  Telephone  Flatbusli  2-1749. 


FOR  SALE— 201-acre  farm,  2  houses,  9  barns, 
running  water,  with  or  without  equipment 
and  stock.  E.  A.  HOWARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


35  ACRES,  SALEM  County,  new  6-room  bunga¬ 
low,  barn,  outbuildings.  ANDREW  BOT- 
BYL,  218  E.  24th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  for  small  dairy  farm,  vil¬ 
lage  home  and  building  suited  for  garage, 
corner  two  hard  roads.  li.  BERGSTRISSER, 
Three  Springs,  Pa. 


206-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  Cortland  County;  300,- 
000  feet  standing  timber;  $3,000  cash  pay¬ 
ment;  if  interested  write  owner.  SPONAUGLE, 
Blodgett  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  farm  or  house  with  land, 
State  road;  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  S. 
J.  SHELEN,  Cross  River,  N.  Y. 


$3,000  CASH  BUY’S  beautiful  100-acre  $25,000 
Glenwood  Estate,  only  half  price;  ripe  for 
development,  superb  location,  by  station,  vil¬ 
lages,  concrete  road,  good  buildings,  electricity, 
running  water.  GLENWOOD,  highview,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Orange  County  dairy  farm,  125 
acres.  50  miles  from  New  York;  beautifully 
situated  on  hard  road.  Vs  mile  to  concrete  high¬ 
way;  new  barn  36x100  ft.,  ice  house,  cooling 
room;  horse  barn,  10-room  colonial  house,  arte¬ 
sian  well :  possession  March  1 ;  terms,  price 
$14,000.  Address  owner,  P.  O.  BOX  183,  YVash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  24-F2. 


CHICKEN  FARM  wanted,  about  20  acres, 
around  New  Jersey;  give  full  information;  no 
agents.  ADY’ERTISER  195,"  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  farm  of  15  or  20  acres. 
New  York  State,  within  75  miles  of  New 
York.  G.  UNDERYVOOD,  53  McKenzie  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm.  20  acres,  on  good  road,  New 
York  or  Connecticut;  state  particulars,  loca¬ 
tion,  price  first  letter.  S.,  P.  O.  Box  47,  Eaton- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED  IN  YVESTCHESTER  or  Putnam  Coun¬ 
ty,  house  with  small  acreage  and  bathing 
facilities:  state  price  and  full  particulars.  AD- 
Y’ERTISER  1.88,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY  dairy  farm,  124  acres, 
two  houses,  stables  for  20  cows;  running 
water;  on  improved  road,  2y2  miles  from  rail¬ 
road  at  Marathon;  $7,500.  M.  G.  YOUMANS, 
Owner,  120  Hillside  Ave.,  Rochester,  ■  N.  Y. 

«  — ■  — - - - 

DAIRY  FARM — 20-acre  farm  on*  city  line.  12 
"acres  pasture.  32  -cows,  large  barn,  fully 
equipped;  modern,  water,  milking,  cooling,  fill¬ 
ing  facilities:  6-room  house,  modernly  equipped; 
other  necessary  outdoor  buildings;  full  line  farm 
equipment,  tractor,  horse,  trucks,  etc. ;  this  sale 
also  includes  large  milk  route  in  Egg  Harbor 
vicinity;  reasonable  terms.  WILLIAM  FICK- 
EN,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  poultry  farm;  25  acres 
of  land,  large  house,  18  thousand  egg  incuba¬ 
tor;  houses  for  4  thousand  birds;  this  property 
has  been  successfully  operated  as  a  poultry 
farm  for  20  years;  during  the  past  year  40,000 
day  old  chicks  and  $8,000.00;  it  is  a  going  con¬ 
cern  with  orders  already  on,  hand  for  day-  old 
chicks  for  next  season;  located  in  the  center  of 
the  largest  poultry  raising  community  on  the 
Lehigh  Y’alley  Railroad;  this  property  must  be 
sold  soon;  prompt  action  will  get  a  bargain. 
YY’rite  to  WYI.  M.  LEFFINGYVELL,  Assignee, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  main  highway,  5  acres  or  more; 

stone  of  brick  house  preferred:  details  first 
letter;  75  miles  Now  York.  ADY’ERTISER  198, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YV  ANTED — Dairy  farm,  equipped,  milk  collected, 
within  200  miles  New  York  City;  $500  down 
payment.  ADY’ERTISER  200,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FIRST-CLASS  FARMER  with  diploma  agricul¬ 
ture  wants  to  rent  or  on  shares  a  stocked 
small  farm.  ADVERTISER  204,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED*  BY  FARMER-CARPENTER,  20-30 
acres  (or  more)  fairly  good  land,  part  woods, 
with  or  without  buildings;  Putnam  or  lower 
Dutchess  preferred;  won’t  pav  over  $4,000  for 
best.  ANTON  CZAREV,  217  East  33rd  St., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Timber  land,  some  timber  located 
half  mile  from  Elmer  borough  on  county  pub¬ 
lic  road,  near  Elmer  Lake;  land  has  stream  of 
water  running  through  it;  8  or  10-acre  tracts, 
at  $20  per  acre  and  up.  E.  J.  NEWKIRK, 
Elmer,  Salem  County,  N.  .T. 


WANTED — A  dairy  farm  for  rent  or  on  shares, 
all  equipped.  Address  30  ALBANY  ST.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY-  or  rent  small  place  on  main 
highway,  with  or  suitable  for  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  and  gas  station.  YVAYNE  O.  TURNER,  It. 
D.  1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY-HOUSE  equipped  for  7,500  baby 
chicks  and  5,000  layers.  KOSEGARTEN 
BROS.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jamison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  dale.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY*— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

YY’ILI  IAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover.  $6; 

buckwheat-basswood  mixed,  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail 
within  third  zone.  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60;  30 
lbs.,  $4.25;  buckwheat,  $3.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’,  FANCY  clover.  60-lb.  can,  $5.20;  25-lb. 
pail,  $3.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — -  Strictly  number  one  pure  maple 
syrup  sent  parcel  post  paid,  $2.75  per  gallon. 
J.  F.  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


FIY’E  POUNDS  superb  clover  honey,  $1.25  post¬ 
paid.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buekland, 
Mass. 


NATURE'S  BEST  sweet  honey,  60  lbs.  extra 
clover,  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover, 
$4.80;  30  lbs.  clover,  $3;  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pails  clover  comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  money -back 
guarantee.  F.  YV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines— sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 


ELECTRIC  MOTOR,  5  horsepower,  portable,  on 
wheels;  excellent  condition;  bargain  price; 
easy  terms.  NAKOMA  FARMS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  SALE — 10  lbs.  clover,  $1*50;  60  lbs., 
$6:  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.40;  60  lbs.,  $5.40, 
prepaid  three  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois, 


ONIONS  (SPANISH),  carrots,  cabbage  (do¬ 
mestic),  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  sacked.  PAT- 
TINGTON’S,  Merri field,  Cayuga  County,  N.*  Y. 


“DEPEYV’S  HONEY”— Extra 
lbs.,  $5.50:  120,  $10;  darker 
60.  LAY’ERN  DEPEYV,  Rt.  6, 


white  clover,  60 
grades,  $4.20  per 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


CLOYER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  1931  list  free;  sam¬ 
ple  six  cents.  ROSCOE  F.  YVIXSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


H<2*>'E1VAml,er>  (,'over  and  buckwheat,  60  lbs., 
$4.80;  120  lbs.,  $9;  mixed  clover  comb,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.,  clover,  $1.75; 
buckwheat,  $1.60;  5  lbs.  chunk  comb,  $1.30,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  EDYVARD  REDDOUT,  New 
YVoodstock,  N.  Y. 


I RLSII  EGGS  direct  from  producer  of  1,500 
layers;  30  years’  experience.  J.  H.  MCCLEL¬ 
LAND,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


Y’ERMOXT  MAPLE  sugar,  excellent  quality,  10- 
lb.  pail,  $3.2o ;  syrup,  $2.75  gal.,  delivered 
zone  three.  BENJ.  HOXIE,  Proetorsville,  Vt. 


WANTED— Retired  or  elderly  gentleman  to 
board  in  South  (country),  $9  week,  including 
laundry.  ADY’ERTISER  179,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


600-EGG  BUCKEYE  incubator,  two  large  hovers, 
never  uncrated.  CAMUS,  R.  3,  Millville,  N.  J. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two  or  more, 
85  cents  each;  5-lb.  pail  buckwheat,  80  cents; 
two  or  more.  70  cents  each;  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


YV ANTED  —  Garden  tractor;  state  condition, 
price  and  equipment.  C.  R.  YVHITBECK, 
Ravena,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  seen  Rufus?  $25  reward  for  return 
.  of  seven-year-old  untrained  bird*  dog,  stolen 
Nov.  20;  description,  all  red,  very  broad  chested, 
bare  spots  both  elbows,  medium  smooth  long 
hair,  scar  on  left  side  of  forehead,  weight  aboiTt 
70  pounds.  Telephone  DARIEN,  CONN.,  584, 
or  write  1’.  O.  Box  174. 


FOR  SALE— 3,200-egg  Schwalge-Smith  incuba¬ 
tor,  good  condition;  best  incubator  bargain 
ever  offered  for  quick  sale.  ROY  LEONARD, 
Union  Grove,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  liquid  or  granulated,  5-lb.  pails, 
postpaid,  clover,  one  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90: 
4  pails,  $3.50;  amber  or  buckwheat,  15  cts.  per 
pail  less:  low  price  for  60-lb.  can.  YY’rite 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y’. 

HONEY— 10  lbs.  clover.  $1.80;  buckwheat,  $1  60; 

5  either,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat-clover  mixed  or  amber  clover,  $4.50  here. 
HENRY  YYILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PATCIIYY’ORK  COMFORTERS,  made  of  all  new 
materials,  cash  or  C.O.D.  MRS.  YVM.  DRUM- 
MOND,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Y’ERMONT  maple  syrup,  direct  from 
farm,  $2.75  gallon  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


HONEY,  CLOVER-BASSWOOD,  60  lbs.,  $5.50; 

120  lbs.,  $10,  here;  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  J.  W. 
GRADY,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  incubators,  450-egg  size;  5 
brooder*  stoves  and  one  stock  cooker;  all 
brand  new;  no  reasonable  offer  refused.  CARL 
G.  HANSON,  115  Madison  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


350-EGG  BUCKEYE  incubator,  cheap.  R. 
FARXHAM,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 


ORANGES  OR  ORANGES  and  grapefruit  mixed, 
$1.25  a  bushel,  Plant  City*  guaranteed  fancy 
first  quality  fruit.  HENRY  MELA,  Plant  City, 
Fla. 


HORSERADISH,  LARGE  roots,  5  lbs.,  60c;  10 
lbs.,  $1;  100  lbs.,  $8,  not  prepaid.  E.  S.  SUT¬ 
TON,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


HONEY,  NEW  crop  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1:  10  lbs., 
$1.85,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $6.60,  here; 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY’ — Fancy  white  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $6; 

buckwheat,  $5.10.  YVM.  II.  YVOLFORD, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Snow  white  mushrooms  direct  from 
>,  tlie  grower;  broiling  size,  $1.35  per  3-lb. 
basket;  button  size,  $1  per  3-lb.  basket,  plus 
parcel  post  charges,  12c  per  basket;  cash  with 
order.  LANSDALE  MUSHROOM  CO.,  Inc., 
Lansdale,  Pa. 


“As  originator  of  the  Howard  17  (Pre¬ 
mier)  I  wish  to  make  this  prediction  in 
regard  to  my  latest  strawberry  triumph, 
‘The  Howard's  Supreme:'  I  now  predict 
that  my  new  super  strawberry  ‘Howard’s 
Supreme'  will  spring  in  to  popular  favor 
and  rapidly  rise  to  become  the  American 
leading  strawberry,  leading  my  Howard 
17  (Premier)  in  17  points: 

1 —  Strength  of  root  system. 

2 —  Vigor  of  plant  and  runner. 

3 —  Size  and  erectness  of  fruit  stems. 

4 —  Productiveness  of  berries. 

5 —  Size  of  berries. 

6 —  Color  of  berry. 

7 —  Shape  of  berry. 

8 —  duality  of  berry. 

9 —  Firmness  of  berry. 

10 —  Keeping  qualities. 

11 —  Shipping  qualities. 

12 —  Marketing  quality. 

13 —  Canning  quality, 

14 —  For  making  strawberry  cream. 

15 —  Increasing  sales. 

16 —  Reducing  cost  of  production. 

17 —  Increasing  profits  and  wealth.” 

(Signed)  E.  C.  HOWARD. 


E.  C.  HOWARD 

Originator  of 

HOWARD’S  SUPREME”  and 
HOWARD  17  (PREMIER) 


A  Basket  of 

"HOWARD’S  SUPREME' 
BERRIES 

Greatly  Reduced  in  Size 


mm 


The  Sensation  of  the  Strawberry  World 


ORIGINATED  1909  by  Everett  C.  Howard,  Belchertown, 
Mass.  Mr.  Howard  was  also  originator  of  the  Howard  1 7 
(Premier).  “Howard’s  Supreme”  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  the  leading  State  Experimental  Stations  and  is  said  to  surpass 
the  Howard  17  )Premier)  in  17  ways. 

TOWNSENDS’ 

20th  CENTURY  CATALOG 

Fully  describes  and  illustrates  “Howard’s  Supreme”  and  Jupiter  Strawberries 
as  well  as  all  the  leading  commercial  varieties  of  small  fruits.  This  Catalog 
also  carries  a  complete  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  shrubs,  Perennials, 
etc.  Everything  needed  for  the  Farm  and  Garden,  like  fruits  and  flowers,  will 
be  found  listed  in  this  Big  Money  Saving  Book.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  us.  You  will  receive  a  Free  Copy  by  return  mail. 

Big  Berry  Booh  Free .  Send  this  Coupon 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Please  send  me  your  20th  Century  Catalog- fully  describing  the  “Howard’s 
Supreme”  and  other  valuable  fruit  plants  FREE  for  the  asking. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


State 


'  ¥¥  T  rj  ¥  HP  1~7  O  5  9  THE  IDEAL  IVIATE 

JUill  Ll\  For  “Howard’s  Supreme 

“JUPITER”  will  be  found  a  fitting  mate  for 


nrvic  O  I  TOT}  r’A/TT?” 


This  variety  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  Is  a  cross  between  Howard’s  IT 
(Premier)  and  Gandy.  Is  one  of  the  most  perfect  varieties  ever  tested 

on  our  farms. 


P.  O 


HAC  ^ 


A  Little  Lake  in  The  Hills 


I  I  *» 


•ihe  KUKAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  31,  1931 


The  Farmer’s 


Chick  Flock  For  1931 


GROUP  of  farmers  and  their  wives 
recently  asked  me  to  come  before 
their  Grange  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  with  them  the  proper  ways 
and  means  of  making  their  poultry 
flocks  pay  better  during  the  coming 
year.  One  oldish  lady  expressed  the 
opinion  that  she  thought  the  hens 
would  probably  hold  their  own,  then  some,  during 
Uldl,  and  that,  the  farms  which  found  themselves 
with  a  good  flock  of  well-raised  pullets  in  the  Fall 
would  have  the  pleasant  feeling  of  seeing  some  real 
profits  coining  in.  I  think  she  just  about  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  The  farm  poultry  flock  has  not 
been  rated  any  too  high  through  the  past  years.  The 
hen  has  not  been  looked  to  as  being  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  wage-earner  or  profit-maker  on  the  average 
farm.  But  in  so  many  cases  these  last  few  years 
new  flocks  of  purebred,  bred-to-lay  hens  have  re¬ 
placed  one-time  common  stock  that  the  farm  poultry 
flock  has  taken  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  is  earning 
the  respect  of  the  farmer.  In  the  midst  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  agricultural  distress  the  hen  flock  offers  to  do 
her  part  in  providing  a  living.  Much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  she  will  attain  this  present  year  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  farm 
chick  flocks  are  cared  for  and  reared  this  Spring 
and  Summer.  The  outline  of  simple  procedure  which 
the  Grange  audience  found  useful  is  offered  here  as 
a  method  which  will  aid  many  a  farmer  or  his  wife 
in  raising  more  and  better  chicks  this  year. 

It  is  going  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  bring  off 
the  farm  chicks  in  as  few  hatches  as  possible,  and 
those  fairly  early.  It  is  suggested  that  roughly 
there  might  well  be  a  hatch  planned  for  the  latter 
part  of  March,  and  another  about  April  20.  Many 
farmers  will  plan  to  buy  chicks  instead  of  raising 
their  own.'  It  is  usually  cheapest  and  most  conve¬ 
nient  to  try  to  bring  off  or  get  chicks  in  lots  of  ap¬ 
proximately  300  each,  for  such  size  of  chick  flock  can 
be  economically  brooded  under  one  brooder  stove. 
The  care  of  such  a  flock,  he  it  either  in  March  or, 
later,  in  April,  could  be  about  as  follows : 

1. — Before  the  hatch  is  due  from  the  incubator,  or 
the  chicks  are  due  to  arrive  from  the  hatchery  or 
poultry  farm  from  which  they  have  been  ordered, 
set  up  the  brooder  and  get  it  into  thorough  working 
order : 

A.  — One  brooder  stove  should  be  provided  for  a 
chick  flock  of  from  250  to  300  chicks— the  drum  or 
reflector  of  such  stove  being  approximately  52  inches 
in  diameter. 

B.  — Set  this  stove  up  in  a  room  from  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  erect  a  suitable  chimney  outlet.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  usual  colony  coal-burn¬ 
ing  stove  is  but  a  tiny  little  stove,  and  to  work  prop¬ 
erly  and  especially  to  respond  to  the  thermostatic 
control  provided  on  it  the  draft  must  be  arranged 
carefully.  There  must  be  ample,  direct  draft,  but 
control  dampers  also  provided,  for  the  stove  must  at 
all  times  be  under  control. 

C.  — Set  up  the  colony  brooder  stove  in  a  room 
preferably  approximately  12  ft.  by  14  ft.  in  size,  and 
set  it  a  little  back  of  center.  Too  small  a  room  will 
not  give  good  results,  and  too  large  a  room  will  be 
too  cold.  It  may  be  necessary  temporarily  to  par¬ 
tition  off  an  end  of  a  large  room  to  use,  especially 
during  cold  weather. 

I). — Clean  the  room  in  which  the  chicks  are  to  be 
brooded  very  thoroughly.  Scrub  it  with  hot  lye  so¬ 
lution.  Spray  thoroughly  with  a  5  per  cent  disin¬ 
fectant  solution.  Let  it  dry  out.  Give  the  baby 
chicks  an  even  break  by 
placing  them  in  a  dis¬ 
ease-free  brooder,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  so. 

E.  —  Start  the  stove 
going  at  least  24  hours 
before  the  chicks  are 
due,  in  order  that  the 
room  and  brooder  floor 
may  he  well  warmed 
for  the  chicks  and  also 
in  order  that  the  stove 
may  be  got  under  per¬ 
fect  control  before  the 
chicks  are  intrusted  to 
it.  The  thermostats 
should  be  caring  for  it 
for  at  least  12  hours 
before  the  chicks  are 
put  under  it. 

F.  —  Furnish  some 
sort  of  floor  litter.  Sev¬ 
eral  kinds  can  be  used. 

We  like  to  use  about  an 
inch  of  coarse  sand  on 
the  bottom  and  a  light 
sprinkling  of  barn  chaff 
over  the  sand,  especial¬ 
ly  under  the  hover  area 
where  the  chicks  will 
rest.  If  the  sand  is  not 
at  hand,  the  chaff  alone 
will  do  admirably. 

G.  —  Provide  about 
four  vacuum  water 
fountains  for  this  flock 
of  chicks,  as  these  will 
keep  the  chicks  out  of 
the  water  or  milk  and 
keep  it  more  sanitary 
and  clean.  Clean  these 
vessels  thoroughly,  if 
they  have  been  used 
previously,  using  boil¬ 
ing  water  preferably. 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

liquid  vessels  and  always  keep  them  that  way.  Just 
before  the  chicks  are  placed  under  the  hover,  fill 
these  vessels  with  sour  skim-milk,  which  is  probably 
plentiful  on  the  average  farm.  There  is  no  better 
starter  for  baby  chicks  than  just  that  sour  skim- 
milk. 

H.  — No  water  is  needed  for  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks,  if  liquid  sour  skim-milk  is  used.  After  the 
fourth  week,  use  both  fresh,  clean  water  and  the 
sour  skim-milk.  The  milk  may  be  dropped  after  the 
third  month,  if  the  supply  is  limited,  but  its  use 
throughout  the  growing  period  will  repay  in  splen¬ 
did  development  of  the  pullets. 

I.  — No  grit  is  needed  by  chicks  until  they  are  a 
month  of  age,  contrary  to  usual  advices.  Grit  takes 
up  room  in  a  very  small  gizzard  which  food  should 
occupy.  After  the  first  month  the  young  pullets  do 
need  access  to  grit  and  oyster  shell  or  limestone 
grit. 

J- — The  chicks  may  be  started,  as  to  food,  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready  for  the  brooders.  The  old  idea  of 
starving  them  until  they  were  48  to  72  hours  old 
has  been  pretty  well  exploded.  Chicks  are  usually 
ready  for  their  first  food  anytime  after  they  are 
about  12  hours  old,  when  they  are  well  dried  off,  up 
on  their  legs,  and  sturdy  in  appearance. 

K.  — The  first  food  of  the  chicks  may  well  be  fine 
cracked  yellow  corn  and  fine  cracked  wheat  and  pin¬ 
head  oats,  equal  parts.  This  mixture  is  essentially 
like  most  of  the  better  grades  of  chick  grains  now 
on  the  market.  The  grain  should  be  fed  in  low  hop¬ 
pers,  where  it.  can  be  kept  clean  and  not  contami¬ 
nated  by  falling  into  bits  of  manure,  as  is  apt  to 
happen  when  the  grain  is  scattered  in  the  litter. 
Provide  enough  hoppers  so  that  every  chick  may 
eat  when  the  grain  is  fed.  Too  often  inadequate 
grain  hopper  space  is  provided.  At  least  four  18-in. 
low  grain  hoppers  should  be  allowed  the  300-cliick 
flock. 

L.  — Feed  the  grain  four  or  five  times  daily  during 
the  first  week,  giving  about  as  much  as  they  will 
pick  up  in  about  20  minutes. 

M. — After  about  the  third  day  begin  feeding  a 
good  chick  starting  and  growing  mash,  again  using- 
low  hoppers  and  enough  of  them  to  allow  all  chicks 
to  eat  mash  at  the  same  time,  if  they  wish.  There 
are  infinite  good  chick  mashes  available,  and  unless 
large  quantities  are  needed  it  is  probably  cheaper  to 
use  commercial  mixtures. 

N.  — If  some  sort  of  green  food,  as  sprouted  oats, 
or  young  growth  from  outside  plants  and  crops,  is 
available  some  of  this  fed  daily  to  the  chicks  will 
be  appreciated.  It  is  not  strictly  necessary. 

O.  — The  chick  ration,  probably  the  mash,  should 
have  mixed  with  it  1  per  cent  of  cod-liver  oil  of 
good  grade. 

P. — If  the  chicks  are  to  be  given  the  use  of  out¬ 
side  runs  and  ranges,  the  sooner  they  are  let  out  of 
doors  after  they  are  three  days  old  the  better.  Watch 
the  weather  and  protect  them  accordingly. 

Q.  — Chicks  often  have  to  be  trained  when  han¬ 
dled  in  colony  groups  of  this  kind.  This  is  easily 
done  by  erecting  a  circle  of  inch-mesh  poultry  net¬ 
ting,  18-in.  height,  about  15  in.  out  from  the  edges 
of  the  hover,  forming  a  circular  pen  with  the  stove 
in  the  center.  Keep  this  in  place  for  the  first  three 
days,  and  then  gradually  widen  it  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  week.  This  teaches  the  chicks  where  the 
source  of  heat  is,  and  often  prevents  their  crowding 


into  corners.  Of  course,  the  brooder  stove  must  be 
run  correctly  at  all  times.  There  should  never  be 
any  corners  in  the  chick  pen,  and  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  rounding  off  the  corners  with  wire  netting 
or  pieces  of  stiff  roofing  paper  or  boards. 

R- — During  two  recent  Springs  we  used  dim  lights 
in  the  chick  room  all  night  long,  and  this  prevented 
any  crowding  whatever. 

S.  — If  electric  lights  are  at  hand,  the  chicks  will 
probably  grow  faster  and  better  if  given  a  uniform 
working  day  by  use  of  lights  in  late  afternoon,  for 
early  hatches. 

T. — Toe  punch  each  hatch  of  chicks  so  that  in  the 
Fall  the  age  of  the  pullets  caught  up  from  the  fields 
and  ranges  for  placement  in  laying  quarters  may  be 
readily  and  accurately  determined.  This  marking 
may  be  done  by  simply  slitting  the  tiny  web  between 
the  toes.  For  example,  the  first  hatch  off,  say  on 
March  21.  might  be  marked  by  splitting  the  web  on 
the  outside  of  the  left  foot.  Jot  down  a  record  of 
the  meaning  of  that  identifying  mark. 

Chicks  will  grow  readily  and  steadily  if  given  half 
a  chance.  The  farm  flock  of  chicks  with  broad  acres 
to  roam  over  should  have  many  advantages  over 
chicks  reared  in  the  narrower  confines  of  commercial 
poultry  plants.  Chicks  must  have  room  and  clean 
surroundings. 

About  half  of  each  chick  flock  will  be  males,  and 
probably  they  will  be  reared  for  meat  or  maybe  sold 
as  broilers.  The  young  pullets  are  sure  to  be  valu¬ 
able  producers  next  year. 

It  is  probable  that  under  average  farm  conditions 
it  should  not  cost  much  more  than  about  85  cents  to 
raise  a  pullet  to  the  ready-to-lay  stage.  Commercial 
poultrymen  charge  around  two  dollars  for  such  birds, 
and  they  are  worth  it.  So  the  farm  pullet  may 
start  off  the  year  with  the  advantage  of  having  cost 
relatively  little.  If  she  is  then  well  fed  and  cared 
for,  average  returns  show  a  possible  net  profit  of 
about  two  dollars  per  pullet  for  that  first  laying 
year.  Is  that  not  enough  to  warrant  spending  an 
extra  amount  of  care  and  attention  on  properly 
starting  the  chicks  this  Spring?  There  are  few 
other  investments  on  the  average  farm  which  show 
better  proportionate  profits  than  does  the  laving 
hen.  Next  year’s  layers  are  this  Spring’s  chicks. 
“As  the  tree  is  bent — ”  is  as  true  in  poultry  x-aising 
as  anywhere,  and  more  so,  it  seems  at  times.  Chick 
rearing  need  not  be  made  greatly  laborious  nor  in¬ 
tricate  nor  difficult.  It  does  require  planning  and 
management,  but  such  give  results.  In  this  year 
farmers  are  especially  interested  in  concrete  results. 


Start  off  with  clean 


A  Flock  of  Chicks  Well  Headed  Toward  'Normal  Growth  and  Derelooment  on  a  Farm  Where  White  Leghorns 
Have  Been  Adopted  as  the  Farm  Hen  Because  of  the  High  Egg  Yields  Which  They  Have  Given  During  Recent 

Years 


How  I  Grow  Golden  Champion  Melons 

TWENTY-THREE  years  ago  I  purchased  a  few 
acres  of  an  old  and  neglected  field,  by  the  shore 
of  a  beautiful  lake  and  near  an  attractive  country 
village,  the  chief  desire  being  to  work  out  a  few 
problems  and  find,  if  possible,  what  that  field  was 
best  adapted  to,  and  by  what  system  of  fertilizing 
quantity,  and  especially  quality,  might  be  secured. 
The  intervening  years  have  brought  some  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  and  many  failures,  but  enough  has  been 
learned  to  justify  the  claim  that  in  solving  these 
two  problems  lies  the  hope  of  the  future  for  the  east¬ 
ern  farmer. 

New  England  soil,  when  appreciated  and  rightly 
served,  will  produce  a  quantity  never  yet  realized 
and  a  quality  unequaled  west  or  south.  The  base 
ot  our  soil  is  of  granite  and  the  slow  pulverization 
of  the  centuries  has  given  us  what  can  hardly  be 

appreciated.  For  300 
years  we  have  been  rob¬ 
bers  and  only  experi- 
ence  c  a  xx  determine 
what  of  the  many  ele¬ 
ments  locked  in  the  soil 
particles  can  be  made 
available.  Conscious 
that  the  chief  needs 
were  lime  to  sweeten, 
and  phosphorus  to 
strengthen,  a  generous 
feeding  of  these  has 
been  followed,  but  with 
these  have  gone  experi¬ 
ments  with  iron,  cal¬ 
cium,  sulphur,  magnesia 
and  others  as  well  as 
nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potash.  Sometimes 
visitor's  claim  that  this 
field  has  different  soil 
from  others  but  that 
can  hardly  be  possible. 
It  was  simply  a  long- 
n  eglect  e  d  field  like 
thousands  of  others  all 
over  New  England.  To 
my  mind  there  is  no 
question  but  the  one  big 
problem  facing  every 
man,  whose  fields  are 
not  producing  maximum 
crops,  is  to  continue 
careful  experiments  un¬ 
til  he  is  certain  what 
combinations  are  want¬ 
ed  to  give  best  success 
especially  in  quality  of 
product  for,  having  this, 
quantity  will  be  assured. 

The  rule  with  me 
has  been  to  spread  a 
liberal  amount  of  good 
barn  dressing,  not  less 
than  six  cords  to  the 
acre,  late  evei-y  Fall 
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and  plow  it  in  as  deep  as  possible;  then  as  early  as 
frost  will  allow  in  the  Spring,  work  the  land  into 
condition  for  planting.  The  conviction  grows  that 
too  often  we  fail  to  realize  how  important  this 
preparation  is,  and  how  necessary  that  soil  particles 
be  pulverized  to  the  limit  if  little  rootlets  are  to 
get  nourishment  required  for  an  early  start.  For 
several  years  one  ton  of  well-rotted  sheep  dressing 
per  acre  lias  been  spread  and  harrowed  in,  with  a 
portion  reserved  for  hill  application.  So  marked 
have  been  results  that  the  use  of  this  fertilizer  will 
be  followed.  My  supply  comes  from  the  big  sheep 
ranch  in  this  State  where  the  dressing  is  worked 
over  every  six  months  for  two  years,  acid  phosphate 
added  to  prevent  firefanging  and  well  wetted  down  to 
insure  thorough  rotting  of  all  roughage. 

As  there  is  some  danger  of  frost  the  first  half  of 
May,  and  melons  must  have  a  hotbed  in  which  to 
germinate,  the  hills  are  made  and  two  shovels  of  this 
sheep  dressing  worked  into  the  same  and  then  an 
18x24,  eight-inch  high  frame,  is  placed  over  the  hill 
and  a  glass  placed  on  the  same.  This  insures  heat¬ 
ing  the  soil  sufficiently  for  planting  the  seed  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  open  plots  would  be  ready. 
Care  is  called  for  to  prevent  overheating,  but  this  is 
easily  attended  to.  When  the  plants  are  well 
started  thin  to  four  to  a  hill  and  work  in  a  small 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  eight  inches  from  the 
roots  of  the  growing  plants.  Remove  the  frames  as 
warm  weather  is  well  established.  Being  a  hot 
weather  plant  we  must  conserve  heat  all  the  way. 
When  the  vines  have  reached  three  feet  I  want  to 
clip  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  laterals 
where  the  fruit  is  developed. 

Dusting  must  commence  as  soon  as  the  vines  ap¬ 
pear  in  order  to  protect  from  the  striped  bug.  In¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides  will  protect  if  applied  in 
advance  but  can  never 
restore,  and  the  loss  of 
plant  tissue  is  a  bill  of 
expense  to  a  grower  not 
to  be  sanctioned.  Rust 
is  the  chief  enemy  of 
melons  and  the  early 
and  frequent  use  of  cop¬ 
per  arsenate  will  not 
only  save  from  the 
spores,  but  also  from 
any  eating  insect.  This 
dust  works  best  when 
applied  at  night  or 
early  in  the  morning 
when  the  dew  is  on  and 
should  be  blown  well 
through  the  leaves  on 
the  underside  as  well  as 
upper.  Frequent  work¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  near  and 
around  the  hills  will 
aid  materially  but  care 
is  called  for  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  roots.  These 
are  too  valuable  an  as¬ 
set  to  be  injured.  As 
the  striped  bugs  are 
carriers  of  wilt  disease 
it  is  useless  to  hope  for 
success  with  the  melon 
crop  unless  these  in¬ 
sects  are  taken  care  of, 
and,  as  they  hatch  a 
fresh  brood  every  few 
days,  some  destructive 
agent  must  be  on  the 
vines  all  the  time,  sui’e- 
ly  until  the  fifth  leaf  is 
out.  Make  the  hills  six 
feet  apart  and,  when 
well  started,  thin  to 
four  vines  to  a  hill  to 
prevent  massing.  I  have 
planted  in  rows  with  good  success,  thinning  to  one 
vine  every  nine  inches  and  then  training  the  vines 
in  opposite  directions,  but  this  adds  to  the  labor  of 
heating  the  ground  for  early  planting. 

I  commenced  with  the  Emerald  Gem,  followed 
with  Rocky  Ford  and  then  Miller’s  Cream,  one  of 
the  very  best  until  it  commenced  to  revert.  Heart 
of  Gold  is  a  very  choice  and  profitable  melon  where 
it  thrives  but  with  me  it  did  not  mature  even  in  a 
good  long  season.  Others  have  been  tested  but  noth¬ 
ing  has  given  so  good  satisfaction  as  Golden  Cham¬ 
pion.  With  me  it  reaches  five  to  six  pounds  and 
ripens  in  90  to  100  days.  IV  hen  ready  for  the  table 
the  shell  is  just  thick  enough  to  hold  the  flesh  which 
runs  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick,  is 
full  of  rich  juice  and  of  most  delicious  flavor.  If  I 
could  find  a  better  one  I  should  surely  cling  to  it, 
but  thus  far  nothing  equals  this.  In  planting  I  want 
to  cover  with  very  fine  earth,  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  inch,  and  then  firm  the  surface  and  put  on 
the  glass. 

The  vines  are  vigorous,  hardy  and  grow  rapidly, 
12  hills  last  year  yielding  235  choice  specimens. 
While  here  is  the  method  followed  during  the  years 
and  found  satisfactory,  it  by  no  means  proves  that 
it  is  the  best,  for  1  have  found  that  when  a  man 
starts  out  to  accomplish  a  given  end  and  clings 
tenaciously  to  his  plan,  he  always  succeeds,  so  ready 
is  nature  to  co-operate  when  we  show  a  desire  to 
work  for  a  fixed  purpose. 

One  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  nearer  wre 
can  come  to  the  growing  of  crops  adapted  to  our 
peculiar  soil  and  climatic  conditions  and  the  closer 
we  reach  towards  balancing  the  soil  to  insure  qual¬ 
ity  of  product  the  more  certainty  we  will  approach 
quantity  and  quality  in  our  crops. 

Maine.  geo.  w.  twitci-iell. 


The  Sheep  Industry  in  Maine 

THE  last  census  of  sheep  in  Maine  did  not  include 
an  increase  in  the  Fall  of  1930  of  3.SS0  sheep 
that  came  into  the  State  from  Montana.  More 
Maine  farmers  are  becoming  interested  in  growing- 


sheep.  The  latest  impetus  in  the  sheep  business 
was  the  starting  of  the  Swans  Island  Sheep  Ranch, 
Inc.,  on  an  island  in  the  Kennebec  River,  formerly 
the  town  of  Perkins.  This  new  organization  has  for 
its  officers,  Governor  Wm.  Tudor  Gardiner,  Sheep 
Specialist  C.  H.  Crawford,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
and  Jesse  L.  Tarr,  a  sheep  grower  of  Swans  Island. 

These  men  acquired  750  acres  on  this  island  and 
commenced  operations  early  in  the  Spring  of  1930. 
They  knew  the  sheep  would  come  late  in  the  Fall  so 
they  prepared  for  them.  They  plowed  about  20 
acres  of  ground  and  there  raised  400  bushels  of 
oats.  They  grew  about  300  bushels  of  corn ;  they 
put  into  the  barns  about  100  tons  of  hay. 

Mr.  Crawford  went  West  in  September  and  there 
bought  the  sheep  already  mentioned.  Of  these  Mon¬ 
tana  sheep  some  1,000  were  landed  on  the  island ; 
250  were  1930  lambs.  These  will  be  marketed  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready. 

This  leaves  750  ewes,  mostly  four  years  olds,  that 
cost  delivered  here  about  $4,50  each.  The  average 
clip  of  wool  is  expected  to  be  about  S1/^  pounds. 
Averaging  a  lamb  each  there  should  be  750  lambs, 
part  of  which  will  be  marketed  and  others  will  be 
sold  for  breeders.  It  is  expected  the  average  money 
return  should  he  about  $8.50  per  ewe,  thus  giving 
a  good  cash  return  the  first  year. 

Though  the  price  of  wool  is  rather  low  now,  lamb 
and  mutton  sells  well  and  there  is  plenty  of  mar¬ 
ket  in  Maine.  For  some  years  the  manure  will  be 
used  on  this  farm,  but  it  is  expected  in  future  years 
there  will  be  a  surplus  for  which  other  sheep  men 
have  found  a  ready  market. 

Of  the  3.880  sheep  that  came  into  Maine,  other 
than  the  1,000  that  went  to  this  new  organization, 
the  farmers  all  over  the  State  have  purchased.  They 


are  wintering  well  and  receive  the  best  of  care. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  on  the  farms  where  the  sheep 
are,  and  pastures  are  ample  for  next  Summer.  It 
looks  as  though  Maine  farmers  are  getting  to  under¬ 
stand  they  can  grow  sheep  by  the  hundreds  just  as 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did  years  ago. 

V.  W.  CASHAM. 


Winter  on  the  Farm 

SOME  time  ago  I  came  across  a  composition  that 
my  wife  wrote  when  she  was  a  schoolgirl.  Her 
subject  was  “The  Farmer,”  and  in  it  she  made  the 
statement  that  “the  farmer  did  not  do  much  in  Win¬ 
ter  except  feed  the  stock,  get  out  the  season's  supply 
of  wood,  and  sit  by  the  fire” — presumably  of  the 
wood  that  he  cut.  What  a  delightful  prospect !  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  statement  was  truly  de¬ 
scriptive  of  many  a  farmer's  life  when  that  was 
written  about  fifty  years  ago.  I  can  remember  when 
my  father  used  to  read  books  to  us  children  on  Win¬ 
ter  afternoons;  and  on  stormy  days  he  always  took 
the  opportunity  to  read  newspapers,  books,  maga¬ 
zines — anything.  Other  farmers  would  gather  in 
knots  at  the  general  grocery  store,  or  the  blacksmith 
shop  if  there  was  one  nearby,  and  there  while  away 
the  time  in  neighborhood  or  political  gossip.  There 
was  no  pressure  of  work  at  home.  By  the  way, 
many  a  sound  doctrine  in  political  science  or  do¬ 
mestic  thrift  has  been  conceived  and  fostered  in  the 
open  forum  of  the  shop  and  the  store.  Cracker-bar¬ 
rel  philosophy  has  often  come  as  near  to  common 
sense  as  the  people  generally  get. 

But  times  have  changed.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  economic  trend  of  the  age  is  compelling  the 
farmer  to  live  an  increasingly  strenuous  life.  We 
talk  blandly  of  our  labor-saving  devices,  but  every 
such  device  adds  to  the  necessity  for  more  labor  for 
its  initial  cost  and  maintenance.  Our  system  of 
farming  has  come  to  be  very  complicated.  We  buy 
machinery,  and  then  perforce,  must  put  up  a  build¬ 
ing  in  which  to  house  it.  Then  it  must  be  used  in 
order  to  pay  for  itself :  and  by  that  time  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  up.  Now  what  have  we  gained  except 
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to  escape  doing  by  some  other  method  what  the  ma¬ 
chine  has  done  by  its  own?  True,  we  have  saved 
some  time,  but  the  time  saved  had  to  be  used  in 
some  other  way  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  So,  in 
the  end,  the  average  farmer  has  found  himself  just 
about  where  he  started.  For  instance,  a  neighbor  of 
mine  bought  his  farm  eight  years  ago.  It  was  a 
much  run-down  place,  grown  up  with  weeds,  bushes, 
and  trees,  buildings  out  of  repair,  etc.  He  has  part¬ 
ly  cleaned  it  up  and  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  it.  He 
has  repaired  the  buildings,  added  a  silo  and  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  bought  a  lot  of  other  machinery,  set 
out  an  orchard,  put  up  sheds,  chicken-houses,  etc., 
until  it  lopks  like  another  place.  Meanwhile  he  and 
his  wife  have  worked  like  pioneers.  And  yet  today 
they  are  obliged  to  work  just  as  hard  as  ever  in 
order  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  more  im¬ 
provements  and  more  equipment.  He  said  to  me  a 
while  ago,  when  I  congratulated  him  on  what  he  had 
done,  “Well,  I  don’t  know  how  it  will  turn  out.  I 
sometimes  think  that  by  the  time  we  get  everything 
as  we  want  it,  we  shall  be  too  old  or  too  worn-out 
to  enjoy  it.”  That  was  a  wise  thought. 

The  old-time  farmer  would  have  contented  him¬ 
self  with  keeping  a  few  cows,  a  few  chickens,  a 
couple  of  hogs,  a  team  of  horses,  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  a  family  of  children.  He  would  have  lived  a 
more  or  less  strenuous  life  in  Summer,  plowing,  soav- 
ing,  gathering  the  grain,  and  marketing  his  produce. 
But  in  the  Winter  he  would  have  had  leisure.  My 
neighbor  farmer  is  up  betimes  in  the  morning  and  off 
to  the  station  with  his  milk  before  he  has  his  break¬ 
fast,  and  all  day  long  he  is  at  it. 

I  can  see  how  it  all  came  about.  The  invention  of 
machinery  enabled  the  farmer  to  dispense  with  much 
of  his  hired  help  or  to  produce  work  with  the  same 
help.  Many  of  the  farm  laborers  or  their  children 

went  to  the  city,  and 
they  got  more  for  it 
than  the  farmer  could 
afford  to  pay.  Gradual¬ 
ly,  by  this  means,  the 
scale  of  living  was 
raised,  first  in  the  city, 
then  on  the  farm.  And 
the  increased  cost  of 
living,  and,  thereby  of 
city  governments,  and 
State  go\’ernments,  and 
all  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment.  and  roads,  and 
social  and  civic  im¬ 
provements,  coming 
back  to  the  farmer  in 
the  form  of  taxes,  and 
telephones  and  radios 
and  electric  lights  and 
all  the  other  expenses 
of  a  well-kept,  up-to- 
date  household,  keeps 
him  on  the  jump  Win¬ 
ter  and  Summer,  year 
in  and  year  out. 

Now  I  am  not  raising 
m  y  p  u n  y  protest 
against  the  march  of 
events;  that  would  be 
foolish  and  useless.  I 
am  only  trying  to  draw 
a  contrast  between  uoav 
and  then,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  Iioav  we 
came  to  where  we  are. 
We  will  never  go  back 
over  that  road — never ! 
Many  of  us  would  be 
willing  to  work  eA’en 
harder  to  enjoy  Avhat 
we  do.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  logical  thing 
to  put  all  that  we  have 
into  life,  whether  it  be  money  or  brains  or  strength 
or  what  not,  for  Ave  can’t  take  anything  along  Avitli 
us  Avhen  Ave  go  from  here.  And  it  seems  just  as 
logical  to  expect  no  return  for  our  labor  and  thought 
but  the  joy  of  living  and  of  doing  things  for 
others. 

Putting  aside  all  economic  considerations,  I  would 
not  forego  a  Winter  on  the  farm  for  any  trip  to 
Florida  or  California,  or  both.  The  fresh,  strong- 
air  :  the  snoAv-coA'ered  landscape  dotted  Avith  or¬ 
chards  and  oaks  and  eA'ergreens ;  the  smoke  curling 
lazily  up  from  the  chimney,  and  the  long  shining- 
icicles  hanging  from  the  eaves;  the  distant  baying 
of  a  hound  and  the  quick  sharp  ansAver  of  the  dog 
at  your  feet ;  the  cheerful  twitter  of  birds  picking 
at  a  bone  hung  up  for  them,  or  feeding  at  a  tray 
on  the  shelf;  the  lOAving  of  cattle,  the  cackling  of 
hens,  the  bleating  of  sheep;  and  the  laughter  of 
happy  children  making  a  snow  man  in  the  front 
yard-—- where  can  you  find  all  these  but  on  the  farm? 
And  when  the  sun  goes  down  and  his  last  beams 
flash  like  jets  of  fire  through  the  bare  trees,  you 
know  that  you  have  before  you  a  long  evening  by 
the  fireside  with  book  or  radio  or  friend,  and  you 
are  content.  burton  coon. 


Spinach  in  Summer 

Will  you  inform  me  what  kind  of  spinach  to  grow 
in  my  garden  that  can  be  used  through  the  Summer. 
I  planted  one  kind  that  went  to  seed  as  it  grew. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  t. 

IIE  only  kind  of  spinach  that  can  be  groAvn  in 
the  Summer  is  the  New  Zealand.  It  is  not  a 
true  spinach  but  is  a  good  substitute.  Plant  early 
in  the  Spring  in  roAvs  tAvo  feet  apart.  The  seed 
should  he  soaked  in  warm  Avater  24  hours  before 
planting.  The  shoots  are  not  cut,  as  in  the  regualr 
spinch,  but  the  leaA'es  are.  picked  off  the  long 
stems  which  gi-OAv  Iavo  or  more  feet  high.  This 
spinach  needs  a  liberal  supply  of  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer,  running  7  or  S  per  cent  in  nitrogen. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Ricans  Island  Sheep  Ranch  in  Kennebec  River,  Maine 
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EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

SPRING  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 
Three  to  five-  vl  *  4  American  Spruce, 

year-old  tree*.  jgv  4  Norway  Spruce 

|2  1q  (5  $8$$,  2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 

Inches 

hl»h  St  jES&ft  BARGAIN 

PRICE 


LIST 

FREE 


Stock,  250  Acres 


1  fl  -  EVERGREENS  -  $|  .85 

I  U  4  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arborvltae, 

2  Scotch  Pine.  2  Junlpcrtus  Communis.  Trees 
arc  5  to  6  years  old.  15  to  20  Inches  high. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 


5  years  old:  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1.10 


With  every  order  of  $5.50  or  over  you  may 

select  EXTRA  $1.10  worth  of  any  stock  from 
this  advertisement,  (This  week  only) 


50  PANSIES,  giant-flow¬ 

ering  mixture,  beautiful 
markings  Cl  1 

(in  bud)  . ipl.lU 

50  DAISY,  English  dou¬ 
ble,  white,  pink,  J  j  |  Q 

Order  Now  for  Spring  Delivery 


FIELD  GROWN  STOCK  1  C|C 

250  ACRES,  BLOOMING  AGE  AV-rEa. 
Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue  &  Light  Blue; 
Columbines,  all  colors;  Oriental  Popples, 
flowers  8  inches  across,  different  colors;  Dou¬ 
ble  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors;  Shasta 
Daisies,  Yellow  Daisies;  Hardy  Carnations,  S 
colors;  Painted  Daisies,  Gaillardlas,  Sweet 
Williams;  Foxgloves,  different  colors. 

Order  Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  More 


Rock  Garden  Plants,  25  Varieties,  10c  each 
Rock  Garden  Evergreens,  10  Varieties  10c  each 
Japanese  Barberry,  2  ft.  High,  Bushy.... 25c  each 


FREE  bargain  price  list  on  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas  and  Shrubs.  Novelty  Snapdragon 
plants.  Asters,  Zinnias,  Calendulas,  Straw- 
flowers  and  stocks. 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


It’s  by  far  the  best  catalog  we  have  ever 
issued'  New  productions  in  every  line  are 
illustrated  in  Nature’s  colors.  It  contains 
helpful  planting  information.  Many  money- 
saving  specials  are  listed — -the  greatest 
values  ever  offered  on  Green’s  high  quality 
-A  stock  of  “approved”  varieties 


Each  year  thousands  profit  plant¬ 
ing  Green’s  “approved”  products 
— all  northern  grown,  vigorous, 
healthy  stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 

BUY  DIRECT  SAVE  HALF 
Cash  Discount  for  Early  Orders 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

44  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  FREEBooK 

corns 


§■ 

SEED 

Guide! 


Contains  valuable  information 
on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 
Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Corn,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  we  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 

_  _  _  Bhould  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Marysville,  Ohio 


Dept.  12  «  We  Pay  the  Freight  . 


That  Apple  Seedling 
Question 

I  know  of  no  ease  where  an  apple 
seed  has  reproduced  itself.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  all  apples  in 
cultivation  up  to  the  last  few  years  have 
been  chance  seedlings,  like  the  Baldwin, 
Belmont,  Grimes  Golden,  Ben  Davis,  etc. 
The  scientific  breeding  of  apples  has  only 
been  engaged  in  by  a  few.  The  Station 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  done  some  fine 
work  in  that  line  and  has  produced  some 
of  great  merit. 

I  have  an  account  of  a  man  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  who  has  been  engaged  in  this 
work  for  some  years  and  has  some  good 
fruit.  Here  is  a  sample  of  what  a  lot 
of  seedlings,  just  liappen-so's,  amount  to. 
A  few  years  ago  -I  bought  a  .place  on 
the  edge  of  a  small  city  near  here.  Ad¬ 
joining  .me  on  -the  west  were  about  six 
acres  of  woods,  mostly  second  growth. 
Here  a  great  lot  of  wild  crabapples  and 
other  apple  seedlings  were  growing,  more 
than  500  apple  trees  bearing  fruit. 

I  looked  them  over  several  times  when 
fruit  was  ripe.  Not  one  in  the  lot  was 
of  any  account  whatever.  That  has  been 
my  experience  generally.  But  at  the  same 
time  in  my  50  years  in  fruit  growing 
and  horticultural  work  I  found  a  few 
of  great  merit  and  saved  them.  I  grew 
some  and  .some  are  grown  locally.  None 
got  far  from  home. 

Some  years  ago  I  met  a  man  at  a 
fair  who  said  he  had  the  best  apples 
in  the  world.  They  called  it  .the  Grave¬ 
yard  apple  as  it  came  up  along  the 
cemetery  fence.  He  gave  -me  some'  scions 
and  grew  about  150  root-grafted  trees, 
a  white  apple  at  its  best  in  September  and 
October,  size  and  »shape  of  a  Maiden’s 
Blush,  and  excellent. 

I  found  another  apple.  The  man  had 
taken  it  up  in  his  woods  and  set  it 
out  in  the  orchard.  The  apples  look  like 
a  Twenty  Ounce  on  young  thrifty  trees. 
But,  when  the  trees  get  old,  they  do  not 
get  so  large  and  show  more  red  color ; 
this  apple  has  a  genuine  pear  flavor. 
I  named  it  Rily’s  Favorite.  Mr.  Rily 
said  it  was  dug  up  about  70  years  ago. 

Another  one  also  taken  out  of  the 
woods  by  a  Mr.  Leib  and  set  in  his 
orchard,  has  fruit  about  like  Western 
Beauty,  but  a  little  more  acid,  more 
round  like  a  Rome  Beauty.  This  is 
now,  I  think,  the  largest  apple  tree  in 
Summit  County,  Ohio,  at  the  present 
time.  I  grew  some  trees  of  this  for 
Mr.  Leib  and  others  in  that  vicinity- 
have  it  growing  and  fruiting. 

Ohio.  ISAIAH  LOWER. 


ardets  and  Floral  Quide 

FRFF  AH  about  growing  vee- 
rnLil,  etables,  flowers,  plants, 
bulbs.  Choice  new  varieties  and 

old  favorites.  Money-saving  special 
offers.  Oldest  mail  seed  house  and 
foremost  Aster  growers.  Write  for 
YOUR  Guide  today.  Special 

reward  for  early  orders.  uv 

James  Vick’s  Sons 

160  Pleasant  Street  ^  '*oart*  Ohf 


EE  JfMaule  ’* 
SEED  BOOK 

A  guide  to  successful  gardening.  Maule's 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  full  of 
vigorous  life.  Guaranteed.  Write  lor 
your  free  copy  cf  Maule's  Seed  Book. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  815  Maufe  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


U.  S.  Verified 


Origin. 


U.  S.  tag  on  every  bag  Huffman 
Native  Red  Clover  with  Government 
check-up.  You  know  jtfhere  seed 
grew  and  if  suited  tx^your  climate. 

Hofj*iaN 

Tests  99.505/pure  and  better.  Hardy, 
sound.  ciCan  seed.  No  noxious 
weeds.  Arek  for  catalog,  prices,  sam- 
ples.yslfalfa,  quality  corn,  pasture 
erases,  potatoes,  soy  beans.  Bags 
face,  freight  paid  300  pounds. 

HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box 20,  Landi*ville.  Lncatttr  County,  Pa. 


Registered  certified  grimm  alfalfa. 

Scarified  Sweet  Clover.  No  quack  grass,  Canadian 
thistle,  dodder,  buekhom.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 
Seed  shipped  subject  inspection,  freight  prepaid.  Write 
for  club  offer,  free  samples.  Agents  wanted.  North 
Dakota  Grimm  Alfalfa  Association,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Cooperative  organization  over  500  growers. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  t  :  : 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

The  pooling  system  which  is  in  vogue 
in  nearly  all  farm  co-operatives  has  some 
serious  faults  as  well  as  good  points.  A 
serious  fault  is  the  exasperating  slowness 
of  the  management  in  making  returns  to 
the  grower.  This  resulted  in  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  condition  for  a  grape-growers’  co¬ 
operative  in  a  neighbor  county.  Because 
of  soil  and  climatic  condition,  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  almost  wholly  grape  growing, 
which  obviously  means  but  one  money 
crop  a  year,  and  this  covering  a  period 
of  not  over  six  weeks,  with  all  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  non-producing.  The 
management  of  this  co-operative  followed 
the  usual  system  of  holding  back  returns 
for  weeks  after  the  crop  was  all  har¬ 
vested.  The  money  was  placed  in  the 
local  bank,  but  the  bank  failed  before 
returns  were  made  leaving  the  growers 
with  not  one  dollar  with  which  to  meet 
accumulated  bills,  taxes  and  interest  on 
borrowed  money.  Probably  the  bank  will 
pay  depositors  a  portion  of  their  depos¬ 
its.  but  that  means  a  long  process  of 
waiting. 

Fruit  pooling  has  its  good  points  be¬ 
cause  it  protects  the  individual  grower 
from  marketing  his  produce  during  a 
period  of  low  prices  only  to  see  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  delayed  a  while,  get  much 
higher  prices.  Where  the  co-operative 
owns  a  packing  plant  and  sorts  and 
packs,  the  product  is  uniform  in  quality 
but  this  is  not  done  with  grapes, 
at  least  not  in  any  Michigan  co-operative 
of  which  I  am  aware.  It  is  done  with 
apples  but  not  with  grapes.  Obviously  this 
condition  does  not  encourage  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  put  up  a  superior  pack  as  liis  pro¬ 
duce  is  pooled  with  that  of  his  neighbor 
who  barely  gets  by  with  his  inferior  prod¬ 
uct.  The  New  York  practice  of  picking  in 
shallow  trays  and  packing  in  baskets 
afterwards  is  not  followed  here  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  but  the  grapes  are  picked  directly  in¬ 
to  the  baskets,  Covered  in  the  vineyard, 
and  hauled  directly  to  the  loading  plat¬ 
form,  where  all  loads  are  pooled  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  origin.  Money  received  for  the 
fruit  is  held  until  weeks  after  the  harvest 
is  over  and  then  distributed  pro  rata  to 
the  growers. 


Just  why  it  takes  so  long  to  figure 
out  the  returns  is  a  mystery  to  me,  but 
there  is  a  most  exasperating  delay  in 
sending  out  these  returns.  In  addition, 
the  grower  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
management,  never  being  informed  about 
prices  received  or  any  other  detail  of 
management. 

Our  local  co-operative  .began  with  hold¬ 
ing  out  .two  per  cent  of  gross  sales  for 
operating  expenses,  but  rebated  pro  rata 
when  operating  expenses  were  below  that 
figure  as  they  were  year  after  year.  Then 
the  management  expanded  -by  becoming  a 
member  of  a  national  union*  of  fruit 
co-operatives.  The  next  step  was  to  hold 
out  live  per  cent  of  gross  sales  and  make 
no  rebate  at  all.  When  we  members  de¬ 
manded  a  detailed  financial  report,  we 
were  put  off  with  excuses  and  finally  told 
point 'blank  that  it  was  none  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  When  I  discovered  -that  some  of 
the  directors,  including  our  local  director, 
were  selling  their  own  grapes  to  buyers 
at  a  cash  price  much  exceeding  the  pooled 
price  for  which  we  had  to  wait  weeks. 
I  quit  the  co-operative  and  have  not 
since  'been  a  member. 

However,  co-operatives  are  not  a  fail¬ 
ure.  They  furnish  the  only  means  by 
which  we  farmers  may  conquer  the  old 
system  of  taking  whatever  the  -buyer  will 
offer  for  our  produce,  and  paying  what¬ 
ever  the  seller  demands  for  things  not 
produced  on  the  farm.  This  custom  of 
holding  back  returns  is  a  very  serious 
fault,  especially  when  handling  a  crop 
like  grapes  or  other  perishables.  When 
we  sell,  to  a  buyer,  we  get  cash  in  hand 
and  know  exactly  how  much  we  are 
getting.  When  we  pool  in  a  co-operative, 
we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  concern¬ 
ing  all  financial  transactions,  and  must 
take  whatever  .the  management  deigns 
to  give,  weeks  after  our  crop  has  been 
delivered,  and  be  satisfied.  In  this  local 
ease,  I  was  astonished  when  visiting  the 
suite  of  othces  in  a  ‘high  rental  building, 
weeks  after  picking  was  over,  .to  find  a 
dozen  employes  busy  at  desks  and  type¬ 
writers,  so  it  was  apparent  that  over¬ 
head  was  a  big  factor  in  reducing  re¬ 
turns.  Just  why  it  should  take  a  whole 
suite  of  offices  and  a  dozen  girls  until 
nearly  Christmas  to  figure  out  how  much 
each  grower  should  get  was  beyond  me. 
I  am  no  financier  but  it  seems  a  simple 
matter  to  figure  the  number  of  .packages 
received  from-  each  grower,  the  average 
price  of  the  pooled  crop  and  the  amount 
due  each  member. 

Farmers  are  the  most  independent  men 
on  earth.  A  policy  of  concealing  finan¬ 
cial  transactions  from  co-operative  mem¬ 
bers  and  refusing  detailed  statements 
leads  fo  .suspicion  and  distrust.  Even  the 
largest  corporations  make  frequent  state¬ 
ments  and  hold  meetings  at  which  each 
shareholder  is  entitled  to  vote.  Their 
books  are  open  to  anyone  interested  at 
all  times.  Weakness  of  management  and 
adoption  of  wrong  policies  are  perhaps 
the  worst  enemies  of  co-operatives.  I*may 
state  without  the  semblance  of  boasting 
that  farmers  are  highly  intelligent,  not 
only  able  but  keen  to  understand  prob¬ 
lems  of  finance  pertaining  to  management 
of  co-operatives,  so  it  becomes  a  fatal 
mistake  to  put  them  off  with  subterfuge 
when  they  ask  for  detailed  statements 
regarding  operating  expenses  and  sales. 
It  would  seem,  too,  that  'taking  a  certain 
per  cent  of  gross  sales  for  operating  ex¬ 
penses  is  poor  policy.  All  officers  should 
be  placed  upon  a  definite  salary  and  a 
detailed  statement  of  other  expenses  made 
at  least  semi-annually — better  quarterly 
or  even  monthly — so  that  members  may 
know  at  all  times  just  how  much  sales 
exceed  those  offered  by  cash  buyers.  Cash 
buyers  often  offer  high  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  wrecking  the  co-operative,  and 
then,  having,  the  farmers  at  their  mercy, 
again  pay  very  low  prices.  These  state¬ 
ments  from  the  management  of  the  co¬ 
operative  would  show  up  such  schemes. 

L,  B.  R. 


Care  of  Poinsettia 

I  have  a  Poinsettia,  given  to  me  for 
Christmas.  It  is  still  in  blossom  and  I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  care  for  it. 
Is  there  any  way  of  keeping  it  over  so 
it  will  bloom  again  next  year?  How  is 
the  plant  propagated?  b.  h.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  Poinsettia  commonly  grown  in 
greenhouses  as  a  Christmas  plant  is 
propagated  by  cuttings.  In  commercial 
culture,  the  old  plants  are  only  carried 
over  to  produce*  the  cuttings  after  their 
resting  period,  but  as  window  plants  it 
is  common  to  give  a  long  rest  after  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  then  cut  back  and  start  into 
growth  again.  When  flowering  is  over, 
gradually  withhold  water,  and1  let  the 
plants  rest  in  a  warm  place ;  commer¬ 
cially  the  plants  are  usually  laid  on  their 
sides  under  a  greenhouse  bench.  In  early 
Summer  they  may  be  repotted,  cut  back 
severely,  and  then  kept  outside,  the  pot 
plunged*  in  the  ground,  until  September. 
They  will  need  plenty  of  water,  and  full 
sun."  A  rich,  heavy  loam,  with  abundant 
drainage,  is  congenial.  When  brought 
indoors  they  require  moderate  tempera¬ 
ture  at  first,  -but  require  more  warmth 
as  the  colored  bracts  appear,  and  are 
helped  by  occasional  moderate  applica¬ 
tions  of  liquid  manure.  They  must,  at 
all  times,  have  abundant  light.  The  old 
plants  do  not  give  asdarge  bracts  as  those 
from  the  season’s  cuttings,  but  are  often 
very  satisfactory. 

A  florist  thus  describes  greenhouse  cul¬ 
ture  for  conservatory  decoration : 


Usually  we  save  our  plants  from  yeat 
to  year.  When  the  plants  have  finished 
flowering  we  put  the'  whole,  pot  and 
plant,  away  in  a  dry  place  and  let  it  dry 
out.  The  temperature  should  not  go  be¬ 
low  50  degrees.  Do  not  water  during 
this  rest  period.  In  -the  late  Spring  take 
the  plants  out.  Knock  away  the  old  dirt 
and  repot.  Cut  the  tops  back  to  two  eyes. 
Should  you  wish  to  increase  your  stock 
you  can  easily  take  cuttings.  I  dike  to 
drop  mine  in  a  pail  of  water  as  I  make 
them.  After  a  short  time  I  day  them  on 
the  bench  to  let  the  bottoms  dry  before 
inserting  in  the  sand  in  the  -propagating 
bed  or  box.  You  can  use  the  old  stocks 
for  flowering  if  you  haven’t  the  facilities 
for  making  slips.  Should  you  intend  using 
your  old  plants  they  can  be  pinched  -back 
a  bit.  Be  sure  to  take  the  plants  indoors 
•before  the  cold  weather  starts.  A  fairly 
rich  light  loam  with  a  little  'limestone 
and  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  is 
what  they  like.  Some  manure  water  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  flowers  are  starting  will 
expand  the ‘bracts.  Careful  watering  and 
plenty  of  sun  will  insure  good  plants. 

The  Rugosa  Rose  as  a 
Hedge  Plant 

You  and  I  may  not  care  to  go  as  far 
as  one  gardener  when  she  said  that  "there 
is  absolutely  no  incentive  to  really  line 
garden  work  unless  the  garden  is  en¬ 
closed  with  fences,  walls,  hedges  and 
screens,”  but  it  is  not  hard  to  see  the 
point  of  the  statement.  If  .there  were  no 
other  reasons,  the  simple  fact  that  a 
hedge  furnished  a  background  for  the 
garden  picture  is  enough  to  give  it  a 
place  in  every  gardener's  schedule.  The 
list  of  plant  material  suited  to  hedges  is 
long  and  interesting,  and  not  the  least 
interesting  of  it  all  is  the  Rugosa  rose 
and  its  hybrids. 

Here  is  a  rose  for  anybody  and  every¬ 
body.  It  is  hardy,  standing  temperatures 
of  35  degrees  below  zero  to  my  knowledge, 
and  as  near  insect  and  disease-proof  as 
any  rose  we  have.  The  foliage  is  heavy 
and  crinkled,  presenting  a  dense  screen 
of  pleasing  green  throughout  the  growing 
season,  and  assuming  showy  tints  of 
orange  and  scarlet  in  Fall.  In  the  type, 
the  large,  single  flowers  of  reddish  purple 
are  produced  continuously  from  May  un¬ 
til  early  Fall,  and  are  followed  by  large, 
brick-red  hips. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  rose  hedge  is 
not  a  protecting  barrier  in  the  sense 
that  the  Osage  orange  is,  and  some  ob¬ 
ject  «to  it  because  it  is  too  loose.  As  to 
the  first  objection,  it  may  be  observed 
that  not  all  hedges  are  for  protection. 
Is  not  ornamentation  to  have  some  con¬ 
sideration?  The  second  objection  may  be 
answered  by  cutting  the  plant  hack  hard 
the  second  year  after  planting  to  induce 
more  canes  to  come  from  the  root.  If 
the  plants  are  set  two  feet  apart  in  the 
row  and  are  cut  back  when  they  become 
straggling,  this  rose  will  be  found  a  most 
satisfactory  hedge  plant. 

Under  normal  conditions,  Rosa  rugosa 
gets  five  to  six  feet  high,  possibly  higher 
under  extra  good  culture,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  make  natural  growth  in  the 
hedge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a 
plant  that  does  not  take  kindly  to  the 
pruning  tools.  The  only  pruning  it  is 
apt  to  need  is  an  occasional  cleaning  our 
of  old'  and  unkempt  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  type,  there  are  a 
number  of  hybrids  of  great  merit  which 
may  be  used  for  the  rose  hedge.  F.  J. 
Grootendorst  is  as  hardy  as  the  type, 
with  the  same  heavy  foliage,  hardiness 
and  vigor,  and  bright  red  double  flowers. 
Conrad  F.  Meyer  is  not  as  hardy  as  the 
type,  but  may  be  used  where  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  hardy.  It  grows  as  high 
as  10  feet,  and  has  silvery  pink  flowers 
in  June  and  occasionally  throughout  the 
Summer.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  a  double¬ 
flowering  white  hybrid  of  about  the  same 
hardiness  as  the  next  preceding. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 
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SCHELL’S  QFFTK 

QUALITY  wLLUJ 

They  Grow  Better 
They  Yield  Better 

They  are  Preferred  by  Successful 
Gardeners  and  Farmers  Everywhere. 

•  0 

If  you  have  never  Planted 

SCHELL’S  QUALITY  SEEDS 

We  invite  you  to  plant  them  this  year  or 
at  least  a  part  of  your  plantings.  It  is  to 
your  interest  to  do  so. 

Our  CATALOGUE  is  FREE! 

Write  today  for  a  copy — 68  pages  of  it  show 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  in  their  natural  colors. 

Schell’s  Quality  Seeds 
Produce  Quality  Crops 

Others  are  growing  Bigger  and  Better 
Crops  and  making  larger  profits  by 
planting  them  — WHY  NOT  YOU? 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

Quality  Seeds 

They  Grow  Better — They  Yield  Better 
Tenth  and  Market  Sts.,  HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

(A.  trial  package  of  Seeds  will  be  sent  free  with  the 
catalogue  if  you  remember  to  tell  us  you  saw  our 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


DIBBLE’S 


The  Leading  American 
Strictly  Farm  Seed  Book 

of  the  year.  Illustrated  throughout 
in  colors,  describing  all  that  is 
newest  and  best  in  Allalla.Clovers, 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Corn,  Barley, 
Spring  Wheat,  Peas.  Soy  Beans, 
etc.,  and  Dibble's  Officially  Certi¬ 
fied  Seed  Potatoes,  at  prices  you 
can  afford  to  pay,  is  ready  for 
distribution.  It  tells  the  truth 
about  the  Farm  Seed  Situation, 
and  every  farmer  should  have  one 
belore  he  buys  a  bushel  of  seed 
this  year.  Send  for  your  copy  to¬ 
day.  Catalog  and  latest  complete 
Price  List  FREE.  Address— 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 


Box  R_  Hnnpnvc  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Not  just  a  catalogue,  but  the 
book  that  for  nearly  100  years 
has  been  a  guide  for  amateur 
and  professional  gardeners.  It 
will  help  you  to  success  with 
flowers  or  vegetables.  Filled 
with  illustrations  and 
expert  advice. 

For  a  free  copy  mention  this  publication 
and  be  sure  to  address 
Dept.  L-4 
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*r\J  Evergreens 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  ON  4  -YEAR 
EVERGREENS 

OFFER  No.  101.  1  Austrian  Pine  9-12  in. 
xx  50c,  1  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  8-12  in.  xx  60c, 
1  Mueho  Pine  8-12  in.  xx  50c.  „„  , 

OFFER  No.  102.  1  Concolor  Fir  8-12  in. 
xx  50c,  1  Pyramidal  Arbor-V  itae  9-12  in.  xx 
50c,  1  Savin  Juniper  9-12  in.  xx  50c. 

Either  of  above  groups  sent  postpaid  for  98c. 
Send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five  friends 
interested  in  evergreens  and  we  will  send 
both  the  above  collections  for  $1.59  postpaid. 

6  ROSES  $2.98 

Two  years  old,  number  one,  field-grown  ready 
to  bloom  at  once.  Six  most  beautiful  roses  m 
the  world:  K.A.  Victoria,  Etoile  de  Hollande, 
Premier,  Talisman,  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet, 
President  Hoover.  Sent  postpaid,  $2.98. 

Send  for  beautiful  color  catalog,  FREE. 

RniDER  Nurseries 

3105  Bristol  Avenue,  Middlebury,  Indiana 
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Type  of  Soil  Important 
When  Choosing  a 
Garden  Tractor 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  report  on  a  questionnaire 
.sent  to  over  500  owners  of  garden  trac¬ 
tors  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A 
total  of  102  replies  were  received  and 
these  represented  11  different  makes  of 
small  tractors.  These  machines,  together 
with  equipment  included  with  them,  av¬ 
eraged  to  have  cost  their  owners  $253 
each. 

That  these  machines  are  most  popular 
on  small  farms  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  size  of  the  farms  report¬ 
ing  was  15.7  acres.  Of  this  amount  of 
land,  0.35  acres  were  in  cultivated  crops 
and  the  tractor  was  employed  on  about 
one-third  of  this  amount,  or  an  average 
of  3.62  acres  per  farm.  In  a  few  cases 
these  machines  were  used  on  large  farms 
where  a  larger  machine  did  the  plowing 
and  heavy  work  and  the  small  machine 
was  used  for  cultivating.  However,  this 
was  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  items  of  expense  were  investi¬ 
gated.  The  cost  of  repairs  averaged  just 
about  $2  per  year,  and,  for  machines 
which  had  been  in  use  for  nine  years, 
the  repair  bill  averaged  less  than  $3 
annually.  Many  machines  had  been  in 
use  for  from  one  to  three  years  with 
no  expense  whatever  for  repairs.  How¬ 
ever,  on  one  machine,  $S9  was  spent  in 
two  years,  and  on  another  machine  of 
the  same  make,  the  bill  was  $80  in  two 
years.  These  cases  were  the  only  large 
repair  bills  reported.  The  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  gasoline  for  10  hours  run¬ 
ning  was  1.55  gallons  and  if  we  add  to 
this  the  cost  of  1.0S  pints  of  motor  oil, 
we  find  that  about  45  cents  worth  of 
fuel  and  oil  is  enough  for  a  full  day’s 
running. 

The  question  was  asked,  “Does  your 
tractor  meet  your  requirements?”  142 
owners  answered  this  question  and  109, 
or  77  per  cent,  said  “yes.”  Five  others 
said  only  “partly,”  and  the  other  28 
said  “no.”  The  fact  that  over  three- 
quarters  of  these  owners  had  found  a 
place  for  one  of  these  small  machines 
in  their  establishment  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  in 
principle  in  these  small  tractors.  Of  the 
remaining  23  per  cent  or  33  owners,  it 
was  found  that  one  of  them  had  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  was  too  heavy  and  un¬ 
wieldy  for  use  in  the  small  crops  which 
he  was  growing  while  the  other  32 
owners  characterized  their  soils  as  “clay,” 
“stony,”  “rough,”  or  some  other  heavy 
type  of  soil.  This  would  indicate  quite 
strongly  that  the  greatest  cause  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  owners  of  these  trac¬ 
tors  in  that  State  was  the  attempt  to 
use  them  on  soils  where  they  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  work  satis¬ 
factorily.  Their  most  common  complaint 
was  “lack  of  sufficient  power.” 

Only  four  owners  had  encountered  se¬ 
rious  mechanical  troubles.  One  of  these 
men  blamed  his  troubles  on  the  fact 
that  he  had  ordered  his  machine  from 
a  distant  factory  and  had  no  agency 
nearby  to  service  his  machine.  The  ma¬ 
chine  apparently  was  not  adjusted  prop¬ 
erly  when  he  received  it  and  he  had 
never  been  able  to  get  it  put  into  proper 
condition.  One  owner  stated  in  regard  to 
his  tractor,  “it  takes  a  good  sweat  to 
crank  it”  and  suggested  a  self-starter  as 
a  possible  improvement.  A  third  owner 
said  his  machine  would  not  “pull 
straight,”  and  the  fourth  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  aud  called  his  machine  a  “pure” 
mechanical  flop.” 

Several  owners  were  very  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  of  their  particular  make 
of  tractor.  The  question  was  asked  as 
to  whether  they  considered  the  tractor  I 
any  saving  over  the  cost  of  keeping  a 
horse,  and  144  owners  replied.  Of  these, 
131  said  “yes,”  seven  were  not  so  sure 
about  it,  and  six  said  “no.”  One  owner 
claimed  that  the  tractor  was  a  saving  of 
$100  a  year  to  him  while  another  said, 
“100  to  1  in  favor  of  tractor — tractor  eats 
only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Ilorse  eats  his 
head  off  and  is  liable  to  die.” 

From  this  short  survey  it  seems  un¬ 
questionably  that  these  small  machines 
have  a  real  place  on  the  smaller  farms, 
but  it  seems  just  as  evident  that  the 
gardener  should  take  into  account  his 
local  conditions  and  his  soil  type  in  par¬ 
ticular  before  he  finally  purchases  such 
a  machine.  g.  j.  stout. 
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I’ll  supplyyouwith  care¬ 
fully  selected  stocks, 
freshly  dug  from  my 
ownnursery  lands.  Ev¬ 
ery  plant  you  get  from 
me  will  be  fully  guar¬ 
anteed,  and  exactly  as 
represented  inmy  book. 
In  addition  to  all  theold 
time  varieties,  I  have 
Mastodon— Largest 

Overbearing  Strawberry 

Rod  Gold— World’s 
Sweetest  Strawberry 


Latham- The  New, 
Extra  Big  RASPBERRY 


Alfred  —  NEW  Core¬ 
less  BLACKBERRY 


Berry 

GROWING 

This  book— sent  absolutely 
‘FREE — shows  exactly  how 
to  get  the  best  fruit  and  how 
to  make  the  most  money. 
Y ou  need  it — send  name  and 
address— a  Post  Card  will  do. 

My  1931  book  also  illustrates 
and  fully  describes  the  leading 
varieties  of  STRAWBERRY, 
RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY 
and  all  small- fruit  plants.  It 
shows  why  my  plants,  not  tak¬ 
en  from  old  fruiting  beds,  but 
bred  solely  for  plant  purposes, 
are  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
market  kind.  This  book  will 
help  you  more  than  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  you  have  ever  had. 
And  it  will  save  you  a  great  deal 
of  money,  because  it  gives  you 
the  privilege  of  buying  at  ac¬ 
tual  wholesale  prices— large  or 
small  quantities.  Write  your 
name  on  a  Post  Card  and  mail 
to  me  at  once.  The  book  will 
reach  you  promptly.  Send  now. 


Nurseryman 


Send  for 
I  my  big  free 
book  today! 


Bridgman,  Michigan 


Buy  High  Quality  Dependable  Trees 
At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 

KELLYS'  nation-wide  reputation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity  assures  you  sturdy,  vigorous,  well- grown, 
true-to-name  fruit  trees. 

True-to-Name  trees  are  guaranteed  not  only  by  our  51  years  of 
conscientious  work  but  also  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  which  has  certified  thousands  of  trees  for  us.  Its  seal 
Stays  on  the  tree  until  you  take  it  off. 

Write  for  New  Economy  Plan 
Catalog  which  permits  us  to 
sell  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

306  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


KELLYS* 

Ce/dAfiuicls 

True -to -Name  Fruit  Trees 


FRUIT  TREES 
CRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 


CHARMING  EFFECTS 

with  flowering  shrubs-evergreens  are  quickly  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  the  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  home. 


A  FEW  SPECIALS 


Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25c 

Spirea  Van  Houttel,  2-3  ft . 25c 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  inch . 25c 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  inch . 25c 


(No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar) 

Many  other  items  at  spectal  prices  all  through  the  catalog 


RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very  productive. 

ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  teinper- 
ture  of  35  below. 

All  nrders  will  be  filled  with  plants 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  certified 
free  from  disease,  from  the  origina¬ 
tor’s  farm.  Prof.  F.  C.  Beeves.  Can¬ 
adian  Horticulturist,  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  papers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted.  $1.00  per  dozen, 
$8.00  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Commercial  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 

prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  the 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  give  you  the  best  results  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  It’s  free, 

“The  Home  of  Good 


the 

de- 

i 
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D  A  QPRCPPV  REGISTERED  disease  free 
I\rt.Or  Dl_.I\!v  I  For  description,  prices  and  cul- 
PI  A  MTQ  tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT 
l  L.rtl'i  I  O  IMPROVEMENT  ASS'N,  Neiv  Milford,  Ohio 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 


Good  plants  are  very  scarce  this  year,  but  as  our 
growing  season  was  not  affected  by  drought,  we  have 
a  good  supply  at  the  following  prices. 


Cuthhert  . 

Herbert  . 

Latham  (short  supply) 

Viking  . 

King  . 

St.  Begis  . 

Golden  Queen  . 

Plum  Farmer  . 


12 

100 

1000 

$  .75 

$4.00 

$25.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

2.00 

8.00 

65.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

4.00 

25.00 

1.00 

5.00 

.75 

4.00 

30.00 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a  10%  discount,  if  the 
order  is  placed  and  paid  for  before  March  first. 

We  grow  also,  large  quantities  of  Evergreens.  Shrubs. 
Shade  Trees,  Perennials  and  Fruit  Trees.  Catalog  on 
request. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 
“Grown  In  Vermont.  It’*  Hardy” 


FARMER  ON  THE 
STRAWBERRY 

A  Practical  Treatise  by  our 
L.  J.  Farmer  ’’The  Straw¬ 
berry  Man”  who  has  48  years 
experience.  116  pages.  44  il¬ 
lustrations  (over  30.000  sold) 
only  50c  postpaid.  May  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  first  ($5.00)  or¬ 
der  for  Trees,  Shrubs.  Plants. 
Vines,  etc.  Catalog  free. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES 
Box  251,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

P  AV  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  £\  £  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


WORLD’S 
GR  EATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  (Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Hoots. 
Grape  Vines,  Hedge  Plants.  Write  for  interesting,  de¬ 
scriptive  price  list  giving  culture— it’s  FREE. 

L.  A  F.  1>ONI>EKO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  9. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  Blakemore  variety  having:  been  select¬ 
ed  by  the  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  to  distribute  this  nevr 
variety  to  the  public  Our  new  60-pape  catologr  offers  a  complete 
line  of  nursery  stock,  also  more  than  forty  other  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants.  Write  for  free  copy. 

BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES  INC.,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


West  Hill  Nurseries 


Box7,Fredonia,  N.Y.  500 Varieties  Fruit 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  55th  year.  Two  Hardy  Plants  of 
beautiful  flowers  mailed  for  15c.  CATALOG  FREE. 
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y Northern  Grown  Seeds  are  Best 

They  produce  earlier  and  larger  crops  which  are 
consequently  more  profitable. 

Harris’  Home  Grown  Seeds  are  raised  in  western 
New  York  near  Lake  Ontario  from  carefully  bred 
pedigree  strains  developed  by  careful  breeding  on 
our  own  farms.  They  are  sold  direct  to  gardeners 
• — not  to  other  dealers. 

By  ordering  seeds  from  us  you  get  them  fresh 
and  true  to  name  and  of  the  highest  quality  in 
every  way. 

Some  new  and  improved  varieties  this  year  which 
will  v?ill  prove  profitable  to  gardeners.  Certified 
Seed  Oats,  Barley  and  Potatoes  of  highest  quality 
at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog  and  wholesale  price  list  free 

N^JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.F.D.  29,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Over  1,000  acres  of  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains  and  sources  tested  and 
recommended  by  Experiment  Stations.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more 
than  doubled  in  three  years— because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  WHEAT,  RYE,  CABBAGE 


CROPS 


stand  drouth  better 
when  you 


Write  Jor  bulletin  -A  1081 
KILLEFEE  MFG.  CORP.-UU 


t_  O  S  ANflEl-GS 
PEORIA-  ILL.  SAN  FRAHCI6CO 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

We  have  large  blocks  of  Bald¬ 
win,  Delicious,  Stayman  Wine- 
sap.  Yellow  Transparent  apples. 

Also  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pears, 
and  large  Montmorency  cher¬ 
ries.  All  budded  from  selected 
trees  of  superior  quality.  All  Harrison  trees  are 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries,  well-rooted,  true-to- 
name,  and  certified  free  from  disease. 


Evergreens 

More  than  30  varieties.  Norway 
Maples  and  other  fine  shade  trees. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Hardy 
Flowers.  Our  new  catalog  will 
assist  you  in  improving  your  or¬ 
chards  and  beautifying  and  en¬ 
hancing  your  home  grounds.  Send 
for  it  and  price  list  today. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 
Box  14,  Berlin,  Maryland 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
if  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size.  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Glacliolxis  BulLiS 

1AA  Hi-inch  and  upward,  various  colors,  choice  fi*-|  or 
J.UU  varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt  of 

JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 


Make  Big 
and  Sure  Profits 

The  demand  for  health¬ 
giving  vegetables  is  grow¬ 
ing;  wayside  markets  open 
new  opportunities  for  quick, 
profitable  sales.  Use 

Isbell’s 

New  Seed  Annual 


l 


for  your  guide.  It  is  brimful  of  useful 
information — tells  how  and  when  to 


plant  for  best  results — over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  —  28  pages  In 
natural  colors. 

Raise  vegetables,  rich  in  vitamines  for 
health  and  profit.  Raise  flowers  for  beauty 
and  pleasure.  Isbell’s  northern-grown  seeds 
are  dependable,  hardy  and  mature  early. 


Write  Today! 

A  post  card  will  bring  your 
copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual, 
quoting  direct-from-grower 
prices  on  farm,  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds.  It's  Free. 


ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Growers 
363  Mechanic  St. 


JACKSON 


SWEET 

CLOVER 

The  Universal  Plant  —  Grows  anywhere.  Builds  up 
■worn-out  pastures  and  meadow's.  Adapted  to  any 
climate;  resistant  to  weeds;  will  furnish  five  times 
more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses;  thrives 
well  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months.  Now 
about  one-third  the  price  of  Red  Clover.  Write  for 
free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide,  the  best  book  we 
have  ever  offered.  Tells  how  to  avoid  weeds. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  312  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


GLADIOLUS  LIST  for  thin  pocketbooka.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  rnCET 

Catalog:  of  Bulbs  rlfbt 

Big  Reductions  in  Prices 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER  Main  St.  Franklin,  N.  H. 


DERRY  BASKETSyCRATE 

D  ^  ■  it*  -Z _ i 


SAVE  MONEY  Sfi? 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Blakemore,  Premier,  all  standard  varieties:  and  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

Hi  D.  KICHAKDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Md, 


Selected  Varieties 
VEGETABLE  «fc  FLOWER 

2Se.  3  nkts.  beautiful  Asters, 

C.  H.  BREWER 


Seeds  choice  bulbs, 

23c.  Please  send  for  list. 
Rahway,  N.  J. 


■  |  ■■  ^  and  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  made  to 

I  Hi  attach  to  any  farm  wagon,  *15  00. 

1,1 1  j| |  Li  J.  S.  GKKKM.EAF  Ansou,  Maine 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  f^oL,!H°,She,? 

ill  Evergreen  seedl’gs.  ElFGREN  NURSERIES.  East  Kitlingly,  Conn. 


.  Melba,  Early  McIntosh,  Joyce,  10c  per  ft. 

SfMAFIQ  Cortland,  Red  Rome,  Red  Spy  -  5c  per  ft. 

UVIVIIO  Discount  large  urders.  L.  J.  UIFION,  Memphis, N. I 


pVoof  Chestnut  Trees 


Write  for  booklet  Sunny 
Ridge  Nursery,  Round  IIill,Ya 


Look! 


ERNST 


Send  us  $1  and  we  will  P.  P.  you  12  Apple 
or  12  Peach,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach  Trees, 
one  year  old.  lift  to  3  feet  tall,  our  selec- 
■  tion  best  varieties,  true  to  name. 

NURSERIES,  Box  R,  EATON,  OHIO 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
41-4  6  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  „ 

THEO.  BURT  A  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


LETH  E  R  M AN 


l/iov-en,  Ale/ifc  J. 


are  GOOD  SEEDS 


Fresh — Tested — Dependable.  1931  Catalog 
tells  all  about  them,  also  contains  a  VALU¬ 
ABLE  COUPON.  A  postal  with  your  name 
and  address  will  bring  it. 

LETHERMAN  SEED  &  SUPPLY  CO., 
Dept.  R,  Canton,  Ohio. 


S  HUM  WAY’S 'VI 

GoodSeeds^ 

produce  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  the  finest 
selected  stocks — sure,  vigorous  producers.  For 
61  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  been  sold  at 
reasonable  prices  and  have  always  given  the 
desired  results.  Extra  packages  sent  free  for 
trial  with  each  seed  order. 

FREE — Write  today  for  large  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
145  S.  First  St,  Rockford,  III. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

This  season  taught  very  forcibly  one 
striking  lesson  regarding  common  stor¬ 
ages  :  that  common  storages  cannot  al¬ 
ways  he  relied  upon  to  keep  even  Winter 
varieties  in  fair  condition  through  more 
than  a  part  of  their  usual  season.  For 
instance,  an  examination  of  a  shipment 
of  common  storage  U.  S.  Fancy  Stayman 
from  one  of  our  best  growers  in  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  showed  that  the 
apples  had  long  ago  passed  their  prime 
and  were  even  breaking  down  internally. 
This  was  only  in  mid-January  and  Stay- 
man  should  be  in  fair  condition  even 
into  March  and  April  in  good  common 
storages,  with  the  usual  season.  This  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  all  too  common  this 
year;  the  fruit  was  picked  with  a  higher 
degree  of  maturity  in  most  cases,  and 
then  put  into  the  storage  cellar,  where 
the  temperatures  did  not  go  down  as 
expected,  because  of  the  warm  Autumn. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  drought  had 
something  to  do  with  storage  quality.  At 
any  rate,  an  appreciable  number  of  grow¬ 
ers  are  wondering  whether  they  cannot 
build  and  equip  some  .sort  of  a  modified 
cold  storage  without,  however,  using  the 
costly  construction  of  the  usual  cold 
storage.  These  proposed  types  are  to  be 
well  enough  insulated  and  powered  to 
reach  and  maintain  a  temperature  of  32 
degrees  in  a  reasonable  time  in  September, 
as  well  as  in  the  late  Spring;  the  in¬ 
sulation,  furthermore,  to  be  enough  to 
keep  out  frost  in  mid-Winter.  (Due  of 
such  storages  is  to  be  started  soon  in 
Lycoming  County,  not  very  far  from  Wil¬ 
liamsport.  Altoona,  like  many  other  east¬ 
ern  cities,  lias  the  now  common  unem¬ 
ployed  apple  venders  on  every  main 
corner.  Apparently  here,  as  elsewhere,  a 
reasonable  number  of  men  are  obtaining 
some  sort  of  living  selling  apples — west¬ 
ern  boxed  fruit;  not  one  of  them  is  selling 
eastern  apples.  A  recent  brief  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  wares  of  these  men  showed 
that  they  were  all  selling  apples  which 
had  no  advantages  over  our  eastern  prod¬ 
ucts  except  a  more  uniform  size,  with  a 
known  number  in  each  box,  and  cleaner 
looking  fruit.  In  no  case  was  the  color 
superior  to  our  better  stuff,  and  much  of 
the  fruit  was  badly  bruised  and  not  in 
the  best  of  condition.  So  far  as  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  concerned,  .some  individuals  think 
that  our  eastern  growers  may  be  bene- 
fitted  by  apple  washing,  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  packing  cleaner  looking  fruit. 
At  any  rate,  the  western  growers  are 
masters  of  the  situation  at  present  and 
are  using  the  unemployed  vendors  as 
a  means  of  furthering  their  mutual  bene¬ 
fit.  Meanwhile,  all  the  eastern  grower 
can  do  is  to  think  it  over  a  bit,  and 
watch  his  own  market  become  weaker  and 
weaker  for  eastern  fruit,  while  the  west¬ 
ern  product  is  moving  fairly  briskly. 

“Top-working  the  Apple  Tree,”  by  M. 
B.  Hoffman,  issued  as  Circular  57  from 
the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Morgantown,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  one  of  the  best  publications  on 
that  subject ;  it  is  to  be  recommended  to 
anyone  interested  in  working  over  their 
present  apple  varieties.  Bulletin  238  from 
the  same  station,  by  F.  J.  Schneiderhan, 
is  entitled  “The  West  Virginia  Packing 
House  at  Inwood  as  a  State  Service  to 
Apple  Growing;”  this  is  a  description  of 
their  community  packing  house  and  how 
it  works.  To  give  one  item  from  its 
contents,  Figure  7  in  that  bulletin  rep¬ 
resents  the  apple  packing  record  for  all 
varieties  at  this  packing  house,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  cause  of  culls  for 
an  eight-year  period,  from  1920  to  1927, 
inclusive.  Out  of  the  total  input  of  ap¬ 
ples,  58.5  per  cent  were  packed,  while 
41.5  per  cent  were  culls  due  to  pre¬ 
ventable  causes.  Of  the  preventable 
causes,  36.5  per  cent  were  due  to  cul¬ 
tural  practices,  and  12.5  per  cent  to  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases.  Another  12.5  per 
cent,  listed  as  non-preventable  causes  of 
culls,  includes  frost  russet,  hail,  deformed 
fruit,  sunscakl,  insects  and  diseases  of 
some  kinds.  The  bulletin  states,  “Failure 
to  produce  a  higher  quality  of  apples 
has  been  due  in  part  to  the  economic 
condition  of  the  apple  business  within  the 
past  decade.”  A  picture  of  2.000.000 
pounds  of  apples  (about  50,000  bushels) 
awaiting  their  turn  at  a  canning  factory 
was  an  impressive  sight. 

One  cannot  help  hut  admire  our  Cali¬ 
fornia  cousins,  especially  the  promptitude 
and  energy  with  which  they  act,  when 
some  foreign  agricultural  pest  becomes 
introduced  into  their  State.  For  instance, 
in  Los  Angeles  last  July,  a  happy  family 
of  birds  were  found  nesting  in  a  roof 
drain  downspout,  just  as  many  birds  will 
do.  The  County  Agricultural  Commis¬ 
sioner's  office  suddenly  became  interested 
when  it  was  discovered  that  these  birds 
were  even  less  desirable  relatives  of  the 
European  starling,  now  becoming  a  se¬ 
rious  fruit  pest  in  the  East,  and  that 
they  were  a  species  which  was  hitherto 
unknown  at  large  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  office  staff  was  sent  out  with 
a  .410  guage  shotgun  and  soon  another 
menace  was  over  so  far  as  California  was 
concerned. 

In  line  with  the  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  offered  United  States  fruit  abroad, 
Normandy,  France,  has  apparently  set¬ 
tled  down  to  work  with  the  purpose  of 
driving  Oregon  apples  off  the  Paris  and 
other  European  markets.  The  Normandy 
attack  takes  the  form  of  the  production 
of  improved  quality  apples,  coupled  with 
better  and  more  economical  methods  of 


marketing.  It  is  announced  that  15  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  been  opened  there 
with  the  idea  of  producing  a  bigger  and 
better  Normandy  apple  crop. 

R.  II.  SUDDS. 


Genesee  County  4-H  Club 
Banquet 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.,  4-II  club  members,  leaders 
and  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  attended 
the  first  annual  4-H  banquet  held  at  St. 
Anthony’s  Community  Center,  in  Batavia, 
Jan.  3.  The  county  4-11  Council  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  having  the  banquet 
and  had  full  charge  of  the  affair.  Com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  and  the  work  di¬ 
vided  among  the  older  club  members. 

The  menu  consisted  of  fruit  cocktail, 
mashed  potatoes,  roast  beef,  gravy,  but¬ 
tered  carrots,  cabbage  salad,  ice  cream, 
wafers  and  milk.  The  entire  meal  was 
planned,  prepared  and  served  by  4-H 
members.  The  beef  was  produced  by 
baby  beef  club  members.  The  potatoes, 
carrots  and  cabbages  were  grown  in  4-H 
gardens.^  The  young  folks  worked  in 
shilts.  Twenty  boys  and  girls  pared  three 
bushels  of  potatoes,  two  bushels  of  carrots 
and  sliced  a  bushel  of  cabbage. 

The  afternoon  group  of  15  prepared 
t he  apples,  oranges,  and  grapefruit  for 
the  cocktail,  finished  slicing  the  cabbage 
and  made  the  salad.  This  group  also 
diced  the  carrots,  and  cooked  them,  and 
the  potatoes.  The  meat  was  roasted  and 
the  gravy  made  gratis  by  a  local  baker v 
I  lie  evening  shift  finished  preparing  the 
meal  and  served  the  food.  Tlie  meat  was 
sliced  by  a  meat  cutter  from  a  local 
market.  Twenty  boys  and  20  girls  served 
the  20  tables  quickly  and  nicely.  Ramona 
Ivell  was  chairman  of  the  foods  commit- 
tee.  Helen  oeller  and  her  helpers  dee- 
orated  the  dining-room  and  set  up  the 
tables.  Leslie  Lamb,  of  Corfu,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program  committee.  John 
Sumner,  of  Corfu,  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  4-H  Council,  was  general  chairman 
and  toastmaster. 

The  program  included  selections  by  the 
Darien  4-H  orchestra,  songs  led  by  Ed- 
ward  Coekram,  Byron,  and  remarks  by 
M.  M.  Woodruff,  chairman  of  the  Junior 
Extension  Board;  L.  L.  Reed,  chairman 
or  the  Board  of  Supervisors;  John  1). 
\\  alker,  County  club  agent,  and  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Wright,  State  Club 
loader.  I  rof.  Wright  complimented  the 
boys  and  girls  on  their  banquet  and 
•said  that  he  believed  it  was  the  first 
one  ever  held  in  the  State  where  most 
ot  the  food  had  been  grown  by  club 
members,  and  all  of  it  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  served  by  them.  He  gave  a 
brief  history  of  the  development  of  4-H 
club  work  in  the  State  and  nation.  I!e 
believed  there  was  no  place  in  the  world 
where  there  was  a  greater  chance  for 
firm  boys  and  girls  to  make  a  success 
°f  ru.ral  life,  than  in  New  York  State, 
especially  in  Genesee  County. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  and  Prof 
\\  right  were  the  only  guests.  The  club 
members  paid  50  cents  per  plate  and  all 
expenses  were  paid  from  the  ticket  sale 
A  balance  of  $3.2.85  was  left  for  (he 
treasury  of  the  County  4-II  Council. 

JOHN  D.  WALKER. 


Measuring  Hay  in  the  Stack 

the  quartermaster’s  rule  for  measuring 
hay  is  the  most  accurate  of  the  inanv  now 
used,  and  is  recommended  by  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  and  the  U.  S  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  This  rule  is  90 
per  cent  accurate  on  the  average,  while 
other  rules  commonly  used  are  only  74 
to  S3  per  cent  correct,  according  to  ac¬ 
tual  weights  of  hay  in  a  large  number  of 
stacks. 

Investigations  which  led  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  quartermaster’s  rule 
were  conducted  by  several  State  experi 
ment  stations  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  investigations  are 
being  continued,  and  a  still  more  accurate 
rule  for  measuring  hay  may  be  formulated 
as  a  result  of  this  research  work.  But 
the  best  method  to  date,  according  to  the 
agronomy  department  at  the  Colorado 
College,  is  the  quartermaster’s  rule,  which 
is  as  follows  : 

i(  -^dd  the  width  of  the  stack  and  its 
over,  _  divide  the  sum  by  4,  and  nniti- 
ply  this  result  by  itself.  The  resulting 
product  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the 
stack  will  give  its  volume  in  cubic  feet. 

The  investigations  on  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  hay  required  for  a  ton  under 
various  conditions  has  not  been  tabulated. 
Many  agencies  which  buy  or  sell  stacked 
hay  in  quantity  have  obtained  approxi¬ 
mate  figures  by  allowing  512  cubic  feet 
to  represent  a  ton  of  Timothy  or  Alfalfa 
which  has  been  in  the  stack' from  30  to 
90  days,  and  allowing  422  cubic  feet 
when  the  hay  has  been  in  the  stack  over 
90  days.  For  prairie  or  other  fine  grass 
hay,  422  cubic  feet  represent  a  ton  when 
the  hay  has  been  stacked  from  30  to  90 
days,  and  343  cubic  feet  when  it  has 
been  stacked  over  90  days. 


According  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  36 
per  cent  in  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  vegetables  in  the  United  States  since 
1915.  In  the  past  five  years  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  30  per  cent  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  grains  for  human  food. 
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uMaloneifs  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Cverqreens 


Bargains 
For  1931 


Not  in  years  have  such  low 
prices  been  Quoted  on  Malo¬ 
ney's  superior  stock — imagine, 
then,  the  enormous  values  that  you  get  now. 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Ornamentals,  Fruit.  Berries, 
Grapes — everything  for  garden  and  orchard. 
All  finest  upland  stock.  GUARANTEED 
healthy,  true-to-name ;  well-rooted  and  ready 
to  grow  vigorously.  Maloney  quality  always 
gives  satisfaction.  More  than  1,000  bargain 
offers,  all  GUARANTEED,  helpful  hints  on 
successful  growing,  pictures  in  natural  colors, 
etc.,  in  free  Catalog.  Write  for  copy  at  once. 

10%  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 

Certified  Apple  Trees 

Budded  on  Whole- 
Root  French 
Seedlings 

—Insuring  sturdy 
trees — easiest  to 
j  grow,  first  to 
/yield.  50  popular 
varieties,  1  and 
2  years  old, 
Including  much 
sought  McIntosh, 
certified  as  true- 
to  -  name  and 
healthy.  Catalog 
describes  each 
kind  —  also  Ma¬ 
loney’s  choice 
Pear,  P  e  a  o  h  . 
Plum,  Cherry 
stock.  Supply 
your  needs  with 
Maloney's  Guar¬ 
anteed  trees  — 
at  bargain 
prices. 

Nursery  Co.,  Inc 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Si  earn 
digging 
insures 
perfect  £ 
roots 


Maloney  Bros. 
169  Main  Street 


GROWERS  FOR  47  YEARS 


Burpee’s  Annual  abounds 
in  interesting  planting  infor¬ 
mation  and  offers  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  and 
most  profitable  varieties  to 
grow.  It  is  an  interesting  book 
of  144  pages,  with  many  of 
the  leading  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  illustrated  in  color. 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Read  about  Burpee’s  new  “Tanger- 
ine”Tomato,BurpeeanaCauliflower, 
that  won  the  National  Cauliflower 
Contest.  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  etc. 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  free. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  124  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Earliest  Tomato  S 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  Introduce  Jung  s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you  will  en¬ 
close  10c,  in  Canada,  20c  to  pay  postage  and  packing^ 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  CDCC 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■  “ 

colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


THE  MARKET."  Big  Money  Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit;  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  wo 
will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condonfs  Giant 
Everbearing  Tomato  WM 

and  our  Big  1931  Catalog  KvlLlL 
of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,* 

192  -  Page  Book  tells  how,  and  when  to 
plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 
1931  Prices  Lower  Than  Ever 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Vcdlev  Seed  Farm 

BOX  205  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Missouri  Notes 

Nature  is  showing  anxiety  to  fill  the 
deficiency  of  moisture  that  still  persists 
as  a  legacy  from  the  great  drought  of 
last  Summer.  The  government  Weather 
Bureau  now  calls  it  the  greatest  drought 
on  record,  having  been  prolonged  over  a 
period  of  nine  months.  There  have  been 
very  few  days  since  last  Summer  that 
outdoor  work  was  not  possible.  When 
I  come  to  pay  wages  at  the  end  of  the 
month  I  find  scarcely  a  day  lost  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  weather.  There  have  been 
no  extremes  of  temperature.  Several  light 
snows  have  fallen  but  quickly  vanished. 
Yesterday  (Jan.  9)  we  broke  some  small 
patches  of  ground  with  a  one-horse  plow 
and  found  the  soil  in  excellent  condition 
for  plowing.  Corn  and  hay  are  high, 
while  horses  are  low.  Therefore  we  con¬ 
cluded  it  would  be  good  economy  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  one  horse.  One  of  our  team  was 
young  and  one  was  old,  and  the  old  one 
wouldn’t  take  on  flesh  or  show  a  very 
good  appetite.  Rather  than  sell  it  for 
a  negligible  sum  and  waste  time  haggling 
over  a  few  cents  I  looked  around  for 
some  one  to  give  it  to,  and  at  last 
found  a  man  who  I  believed  could  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  give  it  plenty  to  eat  and 
kind  treatment.  With  what  I  save  in  feed 
I  think  that  in  the  Spring  I  can  buy  a 
younger  and  better  horse.  We  have'  just 
sold  the  seven-weeks-old  calf  for  $20. 
We  estimated  that  we  received  10  cents 
a  pound.  Previous  years  the  invariable 
local  price  was  12  cents  per  pound,  but  I 
felt  myself  lucky  to  get  10  cents  this 
Winter,  which  was  about  five  dollars  less 
than  former  calves  were  sold  for.  Our 
cow  originally  cost  $50,  and  every  year 
since  we  bought  her  she  lia.s  presented  us 
with  a  calf  that  sold  for  an  average  of 
$25.  Certainly  that  is  a  fine  annual  divi¬ 
dend  to  receive  on  an  investment  of  $50. 
And  the  cow  is  a  heavy  milker.  It  is  no 
trouble  to  sell  enough  milk  above  our  own 
needs  to  more  than  pay  for  her  feed.  And 
then  there  is  the  manure  from  her  stall 
that  we  pile  up  into  a  big  rick,  and  which 
never  grows  small,  because  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  adding  to  it.  This  is  never 
spread  on  the  fields  but  reserved  for  the 
flower  beds.  Here  then  is  another  source 
of  revenue  from  the  faithful  cow. 

We  bought  a  load  of  loose  clover  hay 
at  the  rate  of  $21  per  ton,  and  shortly 
after  discovered  some  of  better  quality 
for  only  $18.  Good  baled  Alfalfa  is  $25. 
The  manager  of  a  large  chain  store  told 
me  that  their  volume  of  holiday  trade 
was  about  as  large  as  usual,  despite  the 
hard  times,  and  from  the  sidewalks 
crowded  with  people  who  were  carrying 
bundles  and  wearing  cheerful  smiles,  I 
was  quite  ready  to  believe  him.  But 
people  hold  on  to  their  cars  like  drown¬ 
ing  men  to  life  lines.  They  will  mortgage 
the  furniture  to  keep  the  car.  I  know  a 
kindly  landlord  who  bought  a  cow  for  a 
poor  ’  tenant  with  a  family  of  children. 
He  disliked  to  think  of  those  children 
going  through  the  Winter  without  any 
milk.  But  when  not  long  after  he  again 
stopped  to  see  them  he  found  the  cow  had 
been  traded  for  a  car.  But  perhaps  we 
should  be  quite  tolerant  in  judging  this 
passion  for  a  car.  A  car  does  add  tre¬ 
mendously  to  the  joy  of  living  of  most 
people,  and  the  less  mental  resources  in 
education  and  culture  they  have  the  more 
dependent  they  are  on  something  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  of  the  monotony  of  existence. 
But  the  art  of  walking  suffers.  Children 
are  carried  to  schools  only  three  or  four 
blocks  away.  Families  drive  to  churches 
that  are  only  a  10-minute  walk. 

We  set  out  a  50-yard  row  of  the  new 
mock  orange,  Virginal,  for  show  and  for 
cut  flowers.  When  these  shrubs  attain 
full  size  they  will  make  a  great  show. 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  beautiful  hedge¬ 
row  than  one  composed  of  this  shrub. 
The  new  Kolkwitzia  amabilis  (beauty 
bush)  has  not  bloomed  for  me  yet,  al¬ 
though  it  is  three  feet  high.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  it  in  flower.  It  is  rated 
as  a  great  acquisition.  Then  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  grow  the  evergreen  Abelia 
in  larger  number.  It  is  a  stranger  here, 
but  has  successfully  endured  the  severe 
Winter  of  last  year  and  the  drought.  It 
too  should  make  a  ’beautiful  hedgerow,  for 
not  only  is  it  a  graceful  and  showy  ever¬ 
green,  but  it  flowers  freely  and  over  a 
long  period. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  clamor  about 
the  overproduction  of  wheat  the  farmers 
are  reported  to  have  sown  an  acreage 
representing  a  slight  increase  over  that 
of  last  year.  Thus  do  the  farmers  assert 
their  independence  and  reliance  on  their 
own  judgment.  l.  r.  joiinson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


&  FRUIT  TREES 

'  SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c:  3 -ft.  Peach,  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  lias  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  i 
Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  wholej’ooted  stock 
with  real  merit,  ltichared  Delicious 
tlieapple  supreme, our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 

1  Spring  Catalog  Free 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  .  iPrincess  Anne.  Maryland 


Jelly  from  Cider 

I  think  it  is  impossible  to  make  jelly 
from  ordinary  sweet  cider ;  the  longer  you 
boil  cider  the  more  dense  it  becomes, 
and  you  have  boiled  cider,  thick  or  thin 
according  to  the  length  of  time  boiling, 
hut  as  for  making  jelly  from  the  cider 
in  this  way  it  can’t  be  done.  This  is 
the  method  of  making  apple  jolly  at  the 
cider  press.  Grind  your  apples  and  press 
out  the  cider,  then  give  the  pomace  a 
bath  of  water,  repress  the  pomace  and 
boil  down  until  it  jellies.  As  the  sugar 
and  pectin  of  the  apples  is  largely  in 
the  core  and  skin  and  the  second  press¬ 
ing  liberates  it,  you  need  not  use  any 
sugar  for  the  jelly.  This  is  the  way  we 
do  it  in  Vermont.  JOHN  H.  nortiiup. 

Vermont. 


A  million  million 
living  creatures  of  the  sea 
gave  their  lives 


to  make  This  Year’s 


Crop 

Success 

For  you 

ALL  the  world  was  water.  Then 
L  came  stupendous  upheavals 
of  the  ocean  floor.  A  continent  was 
formed,  strewn  with  the  carcasses 
of  millions  of  fishes,  reptiles,  and 
shell  creatures.  Plant  growth  be¬ 
yond  description.  This  is  Nature 
at  work  creating  those  inexplica¬ 
ble,  limitless  deposits  of  Chilean 
Nitrate  of  Soda. 

The  mighty  forces  of  Nature  all 
combined  to  make  Chilean  Nitrate 
the  superior  nitrogen  fertilizer.  It 
is  the  natural  nitrate,  the  good  old 
“Soda”  upon  which  the  whole 
South  relies  for  paying  crops  of 
cotton,  corn,  fruit,  truck.  Due  to 
its  natural  origin,  it  contains  rare 
elements  — iodine,  boron,  magne¬ 
sium,  etc. 

Science  has  learned  that  these 
rare  elements,  once  considered  un¬ 
important  in  plant  growth,  actual¬ 
ly  are  of  tremendous  value.  They 
are  plant  foods  in  themselves. 
Combining  with  its  nitrogen,  they 
make  Chilean  Nitrate  a  super- 


At  the  right,  William  F.  Meyers  of  Crawfords * 
i  dle,  Ind.,  Grand  Corn  Champion  in  the  1929i 
National  Corn  Show,  and,  at  the  left,  Homer 
W,  Dice,  of  the  same  town,  winner  of  second 
place,  are  both  consistent  users  of  Chilean 
Nitrate. 

nitrate... Nitrogen  PLUS.  This  ex¬ 
plains  the  never-failing  superior¬ 
ity  of  Chilean  Nitrate  in  official 
tests  and  in  the  experience  records 
of  practical  farmers.  It  increases 
yield  and  quality  so  effectively  that 
it  pays  back  its  small  cost. ..then 
pays  a  good  profit  too.  It  is  often 
the  difference  between  big  success 
and  profitless  crop. 

See  Your  Fertilizer  Dealer 

Go  to  your  dealer  to  buy  Chilean 
Nitrate.  He  wants  to  sell  you  what 
you  want... so  say  Chilean  Nitrate. 
That  word  “Chilean”  is  your  pro¬ 
tection  and  his.  It  is  the  promise  o£ 
Nitrogen  PLUS,  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  thing  to  remember  when  yot| 
order  your  fertilizer. 


New  100-lb.  Bag!  Lowest  Price! 

New  100-lb.  Bag:  better  condition  Chilean  now  costs  less  than  at  any 
of  contents  and  bag;  easier  to  han-  time  in  the  past  25  years.  Place 
die;  the  bag  without  a  backache.  Your  Order  Now. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  for  literature  or  information,  please  refer  to  ad  No.  C-20  mmmmmmmm 


"""/A 


'/////////. 


SIMPLE,  efficient,  reliable;  for  home, 
farm,  park,  camp  or  service  station. 

For  deep  or  shallow  wells.  Engine  starts 
at  the  touch  of  a  pedal;  stops  when  tank  is  filled. 

Big  capacity.  Economical  to  operate.  Catalog  sent  free  on  request, 

THE  F.  MYERS  O  BRO.  COMPANY  (1958)  Kg 
1 70  Orange  St.  World  Sfeadquarton  for  Pumpt  Ashland,  Ohio  ^ 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  TV.  -  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  N ews  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

January  22,  1931. 

MILK 

January :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3 

per  ‘cent  -butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.70  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.01;  2B, 
$1.86;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51;  Class  3,  $1.00. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  .the  differential 
is  4e  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.00. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy 

.  80.29  ®$0 

.291/. 

Extra  92  .score  .  .  .  . 

.28i/» 

First,  88  -to  91  score 

.  .201/,® 

.28% 

Seconds  . 

.  .25  ® 

.20 

Lower  grades . 

.  .24  @ 

.24% 

Ladles  . 

.  .22  ® 

.25 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .15  @ 

.21 

Renovated  . 

.25  %  ® 

.20% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.01  % 

Extra  . 

.30% 

Firsts  . 

■  .281/2  @ 

.0,0% 

Seconds  . 

.  .20%  ® 

.28 

Centralized  . 

.  .24  @  , 

.28 

Carrots,  bu . 05®  .85 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50®  2.50 

Celery,  doz . 75 @  1.50 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 1.00 @  1.50 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs . 8.00@12.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.00®  2.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 2.50 @  0.00 

Kale,  bbl .  2.00®  2.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00®  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 2.00®  3.50 

Onions — 

Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  .90®  1.15 

Orange  Co.,  yellow, 

100-lb.  bag  . 90®  1.15 

50-lb.  bag  . 50®  .00 

Red,  100-lb.  bag .  1.15®  1.25 

White,  50-lb.  bag . 50®  1.25 

Mass.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag .  1.00 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.00®  1.25 

50-lb.  bag  . 500/)  .05 

Red.  100  lbs  .  1.25 

50  lbs . 50®  .00 

White,  50  lbs . 50®  1.25 

Parsnips,  bu . 00®  .75 

Peas,  bu .  4.506/)  9.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00®  3.50 

Radishes,  bu . 50®  75 

Salsify,  100  bchs .  7.00®  8.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00®  1.50 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 1.75®  2.50 

String  beans,  bu .  3.00@10.00 

Watercress,  100  bc-hs . 2.00®  3.50 


CHEESE 


State  flats,  short  -held  . 
Fresh,  specials  .  .  .  . 

Fresh  fancy  . 

Wisconsin,  Whole  Milk 
Flats,  1930  cured  . 

Fresh  . 

Daisies,  fresh  fancy  .  . 

1930  cured  . 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.Tune  . 

Other  States,  daisies  . . 


.$0.21  @$0.22  3/2 


.39 

.18 

.18%  @ 

•19  % 
.17 

.17 

.18  @ 

.19% 

.17% 

.19%® 

.20 

.10%® 

.17 

EGGS 


Nearby  whites  extra  ....$0.28  @$0 

28% 

Average  extras  . 

24  y2 

Extra  firsts  . 

.23%  ® 

24 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.23  ® 

20 

Mixed  colors  . 

.24  ® 

27 

Gathered  best  . 

.24  ® 

25% 

Fair  to  good . 

.17  @ 

212 

Storage  best  . 

.17  ® 

39% 

Lower  grades  . 

•11  @ 

10 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

.  .$0.35® $0.38 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .  .23® 

.25 

Roosters  . 

..  .3  7® 

.21 

Fowls  . 

.28 

Ducks  . 

.21 

Geese  . 

..  .14® 

.39 

Capons — Western,  9  lbs.  . 

. .  .38® 

.43 

8  lbs . 

30® 

41 

7  lbs . 

.  .  .34® 

.39 

0  lbs . 

.  .  .32® 

.37 

5  lbs . 

.35 

I  nder  5  1-bs.  .  .  . 

33 

Slips  . 

.35 

Nearby,  9  lbs . 

. .  .40® 

.45 

8  lbs . 

.43 

7  lbs . 

30® 

41 

0  lbs . 

.39 

5  lbs . 

37 

Under  5  lbs . 

.35 

Slips  . 

. .  .28® 

.30 

Turkeys,  dry — State,  Md., 

Va.— 

Young  toms  . 

.  .  .37® 

.44 

Hens  . 

.41 

Mediums  . 

.  .  .30® 

.37 

North  western  A  Mt.  States 

Young  toms  . 

.43 

liens  . 

.  .  .35® 

.40 

Mediums  . 

. .  .30® 

.30 

Western — Young  toms  .  .  . 

.  .  .30® 

.42 

Mediums  . 

.30 

Southwestern — Young  toms 

.  .35® 

.43 

Hens  . 

. .  .34® 

.38 

Mediums  . 

. .  .30® 

.35 

Old  toms  . 

.  .  .30® 

o*» 

.00 

Hens  . 

.35 

Squabs,  graded,  lb . 

.  .  .35® 

.00 

Dark,  doz . 

.  .  2.00® 

3.00 

CuMs  . 

2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  BABBITS 


Fowls,  lb . 

.  $0.25®  $0.20 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

.12 

Ducks  . 

.  .23®  .25 

Geese  . 

.  .18®  .24 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.  .12®  .20 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  300  lbs . 

.  $8.00@10.50 

Rolls  . 

Cows  . 

.  2.75®  5.25 

» Salves,  best  . 

(’ommon  to  good . 

.  9.00®  11.50 

Sheep  . 

.  3.00®  4.00 

Lambs  . 

.  7.50®  9.75 

Hogs  . 

.  8.00*@  9.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 

Good  to  choice . 

.$0.13@$0.14 
.  .08®  .12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  .  . 

.  0.00®  11.00 

Steers,  300  lbs . 

.  18.00@20.00 

Pulls  . 

.  9.75@11.75 

Cows  . 

.10.00@14.00 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

In  "bulk,  380  lbs . 

.  3.75®  4.00 

Maine,  380  lbs . 

.  3.35®  3.05 

Idaho,  bu.  box  . 

.  2.50®  2.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu. 

.  .75®  3.00 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 

.  .75®  2.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . 

.$0.40@$1.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

.  .10®  .25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

.21.00  @24.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $5.50@$6.75 

Rea  .  5.50 

Red  kidney  .  9.50®  9.75 

White  kidney  .  7.75 

FRUITS 


Apples.  McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$0.50 


Wealthy  . . 

.  2.00®  4.25 

Greening  . 

. •  2.00 @  5.75 

Baldwin  . 

.  2.00®  5.50 

8py  . 

.  2.25®  0.00 

York  . 

.  5.50 @  0.50 

Pears,  bu . 

.  1.00®  1.75 

<  ’ranberries,  %  bbl.  .  . 

-  1.50®  3.75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt. 

. 30®  .50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  .ton  .  .  $29.00@30.00 

No.  2  . 

- 27.00@28.00 

No.  3  . 

- 23.00@20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 

- 22.00@28.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

- 14.00  @15.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 

- 12.00®13.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  .bu.  . 

. $0.98% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . .  .  . 

. 85% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

. 44 

Rye  . 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER.  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  hard  .  . . 
Kansas  City — 

$0.79% 

No.  2  dark  . 

$0.09  @  .72% 

1  (ninth,  No.  1  dark 
Winnipeg — 

•70%®  .79% 

No.  1  northern . 

•53% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Rutter,  best,  lb . 

- $0.36@$0.38 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. 38®  .40 

Gathered  . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

J  (ticklings  . 

Capons  . 

. 48®  .55 

Apples,  doz . 

. 30®  .35 

Oranges,  doz . 

. 35®  .50 

Potatoes,  peck  . 

. 3,5®  .40 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

. 03®  .04 

String  beans,  lb . 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massaelm-' 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  has  been  rather  inactive  on 
Boston  markets  during  the  past  week.  Lettuce 
was  in  only  fair  demand  at  comparatively  low 
prices.  Eggs  were  weaker.  The  wool  market 
showed  some  firmness. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
Baldwins,  fair  on  others.  Native  Baldwins,  75c 
to  $1.3.);  few,  .$1.50;  poorer.  50c.  McIntosh 
moving  slowly,  ord..  75c  to  $1;  best,  mostly 
$1.23  to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy,  small  lots,  $2. 
Various  odd  varieties,  ord.,  50c  to  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  35  to  05c  bu.  box;  Texas,  crts., 
bclid.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

.  Babbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box:  Savoy,  $1.50 
to  $2  bbl.;  N.  Y.,  Danish,  $1.25  100-lb.  sacks; 
Fla.,  lt/.-bu.  bpr.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Texas,  crts., 
$2.75  to  $3. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  40  to  05c  std.  bu.  box;  Calif., 
behd.,  $3  to  $3.50  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  h.li.,  50  to  00  cukes,  $11  to  $12;  poorer, 
low  as  $7  std.  bu.  box;  Fla.,  h.h.,  fancy,  $1.50 
to  $2.50  doz. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.  Howes,  $2.75  to  $3.50  (i- 
bbl.  crt. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native,  IS  heads,  h.li.,  25  to  50c 
std.  bu.  box;  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $2.50  to 
$3  crt.;  poorer,  lower;  Ariz.,  crts.,  $2  to  $3. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  7,>c  std.  bu.  box;  Conn.  Valiev,  few 
best,  $1.35;  poorer,  lower,  100  lbs.;  Mich.,  50 
to  03c  50  lbs.;  N.  Y.,  mostly,  $1  to  $1.25  100 
lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine,  100  lbs..  $1.75  to  $1.85  bag;  P.  E.  I., 
Mts.,  $2.15;  few,  $2.25  90-lb.  bag;  Idaho  bakers, 
$2.75  to  $3  box. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
40  to  50  bchs.,  h.h.,  75c  to  $1;  few,  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas,  80c  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

.Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  Turban,  mostly  75c  to  $1  bbl.; 
Blue  Hubbard.  1  to  l(4c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.,  15  to  23c  lb.;  Ohio  h.h.,  best,  $2 
to  $2.25  8-lb.  bskt;  Cuban,  6-bskt.  crt.,  $2.50 


to  $2.73;  Fla.,  G-bskt.  crt.,  ord.,  $1  to  $2;  poor¬ 
er  lower. 

Hay.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  weak  on  lower  grades.  No.  1  Timothy,  $26; 
eastern,  $18  to  $23;  clover  mixed,  red.  $25  ton. 

Butter.  - —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
29c;  firsts,  27(4  to  28%e;  seconds,  26  to  27c  lb. 

Eggs.  — -  Market  weak.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  30c;  white  extras,  29c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern,  26  to  27c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  market  firm,  demand  good. 
Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  25  to  29c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  23 
to  24c;  chickens,  3  to  6  lbs.,  27  to  33c;  native, 
32  to  33c;  roosters,  20c  lb.  Live  fowl,  23  to  24c; 
chickens,  23  to  25c;  roosters,  16  to  18c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.  held, 
23  to  23 % c ;  N.  Y.,  fresh,  19  to  20c;  western 
held.  22  to  23c;  fresh,  17(4  to  18(4c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $6.50  to 
$7;  Calif.,  small  white,  $6.50  to  $7;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $8;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50; 

Lima,  $9.50  to  $10  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  steady,  demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  30c; 
clothing,  23c:  (4  blood,  combing,  2S  to  29c; 
clothing.  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  27  to 

28c;  clothing,  24  to  25c;  (4  blood,  combing,  26 
to  27c;  clothing,  24  to  25c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  70  to  73c; 
clothing,  58  to  02c;  (4  blood,  combing,  61  to 

63c;  clothing.  52  to  55c;  %  blood,  combing, 

50  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  (4  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  45  to  4Sc;  clothing.  41  to  44e;  Terr,  line, 
combing,  68  to  71c;  clothing,  60  to  02c;  (A 

blood,  combing,  62  to  65c;  clothing,  55  to  58e"; 
%  blood,  combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  50  to 
53c;  (4  blood,  combing,  50  to  53c;  clothing, 
45  to  48c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  barely 
steady;  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales.  $8  to  $8.50. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  all  killing  classes  light; 

butcher  cows,  50c  to  $1  higher;  bulls  fully 
steady;  veal  fully  $1  higher,  few  selected  choice 
vealers  $12  to  $12.50;  demand  good. 

Cows.— Common  and  medium,  $4  to  $7.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls.— Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3.50  to  $6. 

Vealers.'- — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $11.50; 
cull  and  common,  $6  to  $8. 

Sheep.  —  Supply  lambs  light,  market  fully 
steady,  demand  fair.  No  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice.  84  lbs.  down.  $7 
to  $10;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $5  to  $7. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  fully 
steady  with  last  week;  some  sales  $5  to  $10 
higher,  demand  fairly  active.  Choice,  head, 
$100  to  $180;  good.  $125  to  $100;  medium,  $00 
to  $80;  common,  $30  to  $50. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  apple  market  continued  to  drag  along 
during  the  past  few  days,  and  only  the  best 
class  of  fruit  was  able  to  hold  steady.  Nearby 
►’laymans  sold  at  $1.05  to  $1.75  per  bushel  for 
2'2-in.  marks.  New  York  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ings  were  rather  dull  at  $1.25  to  $1.00  a  basket, 
while  Baldwins  were  dull  at  $1.25  to  $1.30. 
Various  varieties  of  nearby  fruit  in  %-bu.  bas¬ 
kets  brought  50  to  75c.  with  some  extra  fancy 
higher.  Florida  strawberries  were  in  slightly 
heavier  supply  and  the  market  was  irregular, 
due  to  the  rather  ordinary  quality  of  the  offer¬ 
ings,  and  a  slow  demand.  Most  sales  of  quarts 
were  made  at  50  to  00c,  while  pints  were  25  to 
35  c.  Cranberries  were  practically  neglected, 
with  quarter  barrel  boxes  bringing  $2.50  to  $3. 
The  price  range  on  snap  beans  dropped  consid¬ 
erably  during  the  week,  due  to  the  poorer  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  arrivals  from  Florida  and  Mexico. 
Best  I  lorida  wax  sold  at  $5  to  $5.50  per  hamper 
with  round  green  stock  at  $0.50  to  $7,  and  flat 
Bountifuls,  mostly  $5  to  $6.  Mexico  beans 
brought  $5.50  to  $6  for  stringless.  The  market 
for  beets  was  steady  with  Texas  crates  sup¬ 
plying  most  of  the  market  needs.  Best  offer¬ 
ings  brought  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Carrots  were  in 
good  demand  when  fancy,  but  the  bulk  of  of¬ 
ferings  were  of  ordinary  quality,  and  Texas 
crates  brought  $2.25  to  $2.50.  California  crates 
were  steady  at  $3  to  $3.25.  Celery  was  in 
heavy  supply  from  Florida  and  California  and 
the  market  was  slightly  weaker.  Best  Cali¬ 
fornia  stock  brought  $0  to  $7.50  for  the  medium¬ 
sized  offerings,  with  poorer  as  low  as  $3. 
Florida  crates  of  six  to  eight  dozen  bunches  sold 
at  $3  to  $3.50.  Cauliflower  was  steady,  but  de¬ 
mand  limited.  New  cabbage  from  Florida  was 
in  liberal  supply  and  the  market  was  easier. 
Half  barrel  hampers  of  the  pointed  type  sold 
at  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Old  cabbage  was  in  moder¬ 
ate  supply,  and  New  York  offerings  moved  slow¬ 
ly  at  slightly  lower  prices.  Danish  was  mostly 
90c  to  $1  per  90-lb.  sacks,  while  bulk  stock 
brought  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  Greens  of  all  kinds 
were  slow,  with  prices  at  about  the  same  levels 
as  a  week  ago.  The  market  for  lettuce  was 
weaker,  due  to  the  irregular  quality  of  the 
California  offerings.  Florida  stock  was  also 
dull,  with  half-barrel  hampers  bringing  $1  to 
$1.25.  and  poorer  as  low  at  50c.  California  Ice¬ 
berg  brought  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  crate  of  four  to 
five  dozen  heads.  Mushrooms  in  liberal  supply 
were  dull  and  weak.  Best  whites  sold  at  00  to 
75c  per  3-lb.  basket.  Onions  held  about  steady, 
but  trading  was  limited,  because  of  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  The  spinach  market  was 
firnt  but  Texas  offerings  moved  well  at  $1  to 
$1.15  per  bushel.  Sweet  potatoes  were  firm  at 
the  close,  with  best  yellow  Jerseys  selling  at  $1 
to  $1.15  per  %-bu.  baskets,  with  some  extra 
fancy  $1.25  to  $1.35.  White  potatoes  were 
steady,  but  movement  rather  slow.  Maine  Green 
Mountains  in  100-lb.  sacks  sold  at  $2  to  $2.10. 
while  Idaho  Russet  Burbanks  brought  $2.25  to 
$2.40  per  100  lbs. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Under  liberal  receipts  and  a  slow  demand  the 
egg  market  developed  further  weakness  during 
the  week.  Total  receipts  jumped  approximate¬ 
ly  7,000  cases  over  the  previous  week’s  total. 
During  the  week  a  total  of  31,292  cases  were 
received  compared  with  24,050  cases  the  week 
previous,  and  20.487  cases  during  the  corre- 
sponing  week  of  1930.  Fearing  further  declines 
the  buyers  lacked  confidence  all  week,  and 
bought  only  for  immediate  needs.  Fresh  extra 
firsts  sold  at  mostly  22c  a  dozen  at  the  close, 
with  demand  dull.  Fresh  firsts  shared  in  the 
decline  and  brought  20  to  21c.  Fresh  seconds 
were  dull  at  19  to  20c.  Carefully  selected  and 
candled  stock  from  nearby  were  quoted  at  24 
to  20,c,  with  some  sales  of  Pacific  Coast  whites 
at  24  to  25c.  The  cold  storage  situation  con- 
t'nued  to  drag,  and  there  were  approximately 
25,000  more  cases  left  in  storage  on  January 
19  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of  last 
year,  when  the  storage  season  was  practically 
over. 

Live  fowls  sold  fairly  well  all  week,  and  the 
market  was  firm,  and  prices  slightly  higher  at 
the  close.  Best  stock,  mostly  Plymouth  Rocks, 
were  quoted  at  24  to  25c.  Leghorns  were  rather 
slow  at  18  to  20c.  Spring  chickens  moved  fairly 
well,  when  well-meated  and  best  offerings 
brought  29  to  31c  per  lb.  Broilers  continued 
steady  at  36  to  38e.  Ducks  were  very  quiet  and 
prices  slightly  lower.  Best  marks  of  AVhite 
Pekins  were  mostly  25c,  while  Muscovys  were 
18  to  20c.  Geese  were  dull  at  18  to  20c. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  heavier  on 
the  Philadelphia  market  and  the  market  in  gen¬ 
eral  was  rather  dull.  Total  receipts  equalled 
604,036  lbs.,  compared  with  500,025  during  the 
week  previous,  and  531,481  lbs.  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  1930.  Best  fowls  were 
steady  to  firm,  and  most  sales  were  made  at 
28  to  30c.  Fine  soft-meated  chickens  were 
steady,  but  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  were 
rather  coarse  and  staggy  and  the  market  was 
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dull.  Best  marks  brought  31  to  33e  per  lb. 
Turkeys  were  steady,  -but  trading  limited.  Best 
nearby  offerings  sold  at  40  to  43c.  Ducks  were 
firm,  and  most  offerings  were  quoted  at  22  to 
23c.  Geese  were  slow  at  18  to  21c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  market  on  the  best  feeding  hay  held 
steady  during  the  week,  and  most  sales  of  the 
top  grade  were  made  at  $26  per  ton.  Some  of 
the  lower  grades  ranged  from  $23  to  $25.50 
with  offerings  moving  slowly.  Receipts  were 
light  but  ample  for  the  light  trading.  Straw 
v)as  in  very  light  supply  all  week,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  largely  nominal.  Best  rye  sold  at  $12.50 
to  $13.50,  with  wheat  at  $11  to  $12  per  ton 

J.  M.  F. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  the  week  ending  Jan.  17.) 

Market  slow,  draggy  market  throughout  week. 
Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing  steady,  com¬ 
pared  with  week  ago,  better  grades  all  weights 
25c  lower.  Bulls  slow,  steady  to  weak-  she 
stock  and  cutters  about  steady,  bulk  beef  steers 
$8.50  to  $9.25;  fat  heifers  $7.25  to  $8;  beef 
bulls  $5.50  to  $0  butcher  cows  $4.75  to  $5  50 ■ 
cutters  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Stocker  and  feeder  ’  re¬ 
ceipts  light,  common  and  medium  grades  pre¬ 
dominating,  steady  undertone,  most  sales  $6.50 
!°  *Ir,0-,T  Calves  about  steady,  top  vealers 

$13.50.  Hogs  closing  steadv  with  week's  early 
2oe  decline,  top  westerns  $9.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Jan.  17.  1931:  Cnt- 
«e-  52  cars;  17  Chicago.  7  St.  Louis,  6  Virginia. 

'  St.  I  aul,  4  Michigan.  3  West  Virginia,  2 
Tennessee,  2  Omaha,  2  Ohio.  1  Buffalo,  1  North 
Carolina.  1  Indiana:  containing  1.361  head  1  03.8 
head  trucked  in:  total  cattle,  2,399  head,  759 
calves,  2,097  hogs,  428  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

a.-,?f^rs'“0ooc7’  900  t0  1-100  lbs..  $9.25  to 

$10. 2a;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $8  to  $9  05. 
c°iniiion,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $0  to  $8;  good.  1.100 
•  W00  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $10.25;  medium,  1,100  to 

lbs  $9  to  $10.25. t0  $°-25;  g°°d’  1’30°  t0  1’50° 
Heifers.— Choice.  550  to  850  lbs..  $7.75  to 
$8...°;  good,  5.>0  to  850  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75:  me- 

o-nn\'t  oo9e.-°  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common,  550  to 
80O  lbs.,  $5  to  $6. 

^Cows.— « Choice,  $5.50  to  $0.25:  good.  $4.75  to 
>0;  common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  .$4.75:  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $6.50  to  $8- 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.75  to  $6  50: 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $12  to  $13.50:  me- 
SIo'aO  t0  812  ’  cul1  aiul  common,  $7  to 

r/Ji  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 

■  i00  to  800  lbs..  $7.75  to  $9;  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  .,00  to  800  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $7.75;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $8  to  $9.25-  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $8. 
,,  IIos»A'YJ't-  wt->  E°°d  and  choice,  ICO  to  180 
lbs.,  $8  <.,  to  $9.25;  It.  wt.,  good  and  choice. 
1,80.<o  299  n,s"  *9  to  $9.r,0;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice.  200  to  220  lbs..  $9  to  $9.50:  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50- 
hv.v-  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  ibs.,  $8.75 
to  $9.25 ^livy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $8;75  to  $9.25;  pkg.  sows,  med.  and  good, 
2<o  to  oOO  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 
Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse)  — 
Bran,  ton,  $30.50  to  $31.50:  shorts,  $28.50  to 
hominy,  $37.50  to  $38.50;  middlings,  $34 
to  $3n ;  linseed,  $45  to  $46;  gluten,  $40  to  $41  • 
ground  oats,  $35  to  $30;  Soy-bean  meal,  $47  to 
$48:  bog  meal,  $40  to  $41;  cottonseed.  41  per 
cent,  $39.50  to  $40.50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent, 
$31.50  to  $32.50;  18  per  cent,  $33.50  to  $34.50; 
20  per_  cent.  $38  to  $39;  24  per  cent,  $42  to 
$43;  2o  per  cent,  $43.50  to  $44.50;  horse  feed. 
So  per  cent,  $38.50  to  $39.50;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$39  to  $40;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $41  to  $42. 

Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good . $9.25010.00 

Medium  .  7.500  9.25 

Common  .  6.000  7.50 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,  good .  9M0@10.00 

Medium  .  .  7.250  9.00 

Heifers,  .4)0  to  8o0,  good .  7.50  0  8.25 

Common  and  medium  .  4  7r,</  7  50 

Cows,  good  .  5.250  CMS 

t  ommon  and  medium  .  4.00  0  5.25 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.250  LOO 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc..  good,  beef  .  5.750  0  25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.75@  5.75 

\  ealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  choice..  9.75@12.00 

Meduim  .  7.000  9-73 

1,11  a"<3  common  .  4.000  7.00 

Calves.  —)0-3oG,  good  and  choice .  6.000  8  00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.500  6.00 

nOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140-100,  good  and  eh . $8.GO0$S.75 

199  t0  180’  sootl  and  eii...  8.55  0  8.75 

180-200,  good  and  choice  .  8.50  0  8  75 

Med  wts.,  200-220.  good  and  ch .  8.350  8.60 

220-2.10.  good  and  eh .  8.00  0  8.45 

Hyy-  250-290,  good  and  ch .  7.750  8.10 

-90-3.10.  good  and  ch .  7.50  0  7.85 

lkg.  sows.  2 i 0-0OO,  med.  and  ch....  G.000  6.50 

SI.  pigs,  100-130,  good  and  ch .  8.35@  8  75 

SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  good  and  ch . $8.OO0$9.25 

91-100,  med.  and  ch .  6.50  0  8.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.250  6.75 

Mothers,  90-120.  med.  and  good .  3.500  5  00 

99  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  3.000  4.25 

l-O-l.iO,  med.  and  eh .  2.75@  4.00 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.250  3  00 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

«YjnPleiV  'i1!1"  ?/  y'’  S'  No-  L  2%-in.  Kings, 
$4.40,  Ilubbardstous.  $3.75;  2*4 -in.  Ilubbard- 

stons.  $3:  CL  S..  No.  1  and  Utility,  2V.-in, 
Baldwins,  $3.>>0;  2(4 -in.,  $2.73  to  $3;  unclassi- 
hed.  2(4-in.  Kings,  $3.50;  bu.  bskt..  N.  Y.,  U. 

Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  Kings, 
$1.3.)  to  $1.,)0;  Ilubbardstous,  $1.25  to  $1.40- 
Wealthies,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Grimes  Golden,  $1.40; 

U.  S.  No.  1  and  Utility,  2%-in.  Baldwins  $1  25 
to  $1.,)0;  Northern  Spies,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  Ohio, 
unclassified,  2(4 -in.  Baldwins,  $1.25;  N.  J.,  un¬ 
classified,  2 (4-in.  Delicious,  $1.33;  W  Va  U 
S.  No.  1,  2(4-iu.  Staymans,  $1.50;  2 (4 -in.  Rome 
Beauties.  $1.25  to  $1.50:  boxes,  Mass.fu.  S.  No. 

1,  2 (4-in.  Baldwins,  $1  to  $1.15;  Wash.,  all 
sizes,  extra  fancy,  Staymans,  $2;  fancy,  $1.75 
to  $1.85:  C  grade,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  fancy,  De¬ 
licious,  $2.25  to  $2.40;  C  grade,  $1.75  to  $2; 
fancy,  Winesaps,  $1.75;  cabbage,  N.  Y.,  Danish 
seed,  bulk,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2;  100-lb.  sacks.  $1; 
90-lb.  sacks,  75  to  90c;  carrots,  Mich,  and  N. 

V . ,  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  65  to  85c;  cucumbers, 
Ind.,  h.h.,  doz.,  $2  to  $2.25;  kale,  Va..  bu. 
bskt.,  75  to  85c;  poorer.  50c;  lettuce,  Ohio,  1). 
b.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  60e;  mushrooms,  Fa.,  3- 
lb.  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  poorer  low  as  25c;  onions, 
U.  S.  No.  1,  Ind.,  50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  40  to 
50c;  whites,  90c  to  $1;  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows, 
$1 :  Ohio  and  Midi.,  50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  50c; 
potatoes,  U.  S.,  No.  1,  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  120-lb. 
sacks,  $2.40  to  $2.55;  100-lb.  sacks,  $2.10;  N. 
Y.  whites,  120-lb.  sacks,  $2.20  to  $2.25;  Texas 
Bliss  Triumphs.  50-lb.  sacks,  $1.75;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  U.  S.  No.  1,  N.  J.  yellows,  bn.  hpr., 
best,  $1.90  to  $2.25:  med.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Del.,  yel¬ 
lows.  bu.  hprs.,  $1.50  to  $1,75;  Tenn.,  Nancy 
Halls,  bu.  bpr..  $1.40  to  $1.50:  N.  C.,  Porto 
Ricans,  bu.  bslit..  $1.15  to  $1.25;  few,  $1.35; 
turnips,  N.  J.,  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  best,  $1.15 
to  $1.25:  poorer,  low  as  $1;  Texas,  lettuce, 
crt.,  bclid.,  best,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  poorer,  $2. 
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NOW .  .  .  PULL  STUMPS 
IN  RECORD  TIME 


'■/-iVse  Your  Tractor 


With  a  Hercules  new  Tractor- Drive 
Stump  Puller,  you  can  easily  and 
quickly  clear  your  own  land  —  and 
make  big  money  doing  the  same  job 
for  neighbors.  One  man  does  all  the 
work.  Automatic  clutch  utilizes  both 
forward  and  back  trips  of  Tractor — 
no  driving  over  pulling  rope  —  no 
belts,  sprockets  or  a  rive  chains — com¬ 
plete  outfit,  light  and  compact.  Does 
the  work  i  n  half  the  ti  me — dou  bles  prof- 
its.  Suitable  for  any  make  of  tractor. 


ALSO— hand 
operated  and 
horse  power 
machines  — 
Proved  best 
by  official 
tests. 


OWN 


Balance  in  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 


Today  —  write  for  special 
factory  prices  .  .  .  and  free 
bookonland  clearing  profit 

HERCULES  MFG,  CO. 

2830  —29th  St., 

CENTERVILLE  .  IOWA 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  .  .  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  coi  ners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

bow  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 

Mail  coupon  for 
Booklet  and  Special 
Prices  and  T'ermsi 
on  Grimm  and  I.X. 
b.  EVAPORATORS1 
Best  known  for 
quick  boiling. 

GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  3703  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O 

Name . 

P.  0 . 

No.  Trees  Tapped . 


HOT  BED 

CACIS  Clear 

White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 

Size:  3  x  6  —  Glazed  —  l3/s-  S2.88— 1 3i  $3.58 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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1®  A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
m  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists.  N urse- J 
V”  ,  'Kries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Pouttrymenf 

Seeds!  easy  terms 

CuUlV3TeS»Handles  Field  and  Truck  t 
M.  tl-..  «  Crop  Tools,  Runs  Belt 

NOWS  Hay  1  Machines.  Walking  " 

Gives  ample  Power  for  thorough  n 
work.  Rugged  and  Reliable.  IJ 

CATALOG  FREE  I 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  V 
Catalog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan  r. 

STANDARD  ENGINEeCO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


BOLENS  Garderilractors 

help  you  do  more 
work  at  less  cos  t 

EIGHT  MODELS 
TALL  ATTACHMENTS 
*  INTERCHANGEABLE) 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE  * 


GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.  (XL 
523  Park  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG 
that  tells  about  the  AlhPurpose  Bolens 
Garden  tractor  and  what  it  will  do.  <5) 

Name 


Address 


State 


R.FD. 


The  Newburgh  Raspberry 

The  Newburgh  raspberry  attracted  so 
much  attention  from  visitors  at  the  Gen¬ 
eva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station  last 
Summer  that  the  writer  feels  that  a  few 
words  as  to  the  history  and  character¬ 
istics  of  this  promising  new  variety  may 
not  be  amiss.  In  1921,  Mr.  Wellington 
of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  this 
station  crossed  the  Newman  and  Herbert 
raspberries  with  the  hope  of  combining 
the  large  size  and  mosaic  escaping  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  latter  with  the  firmness,  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  the  habit  of  bearing  the 
fruit  out  in  the  open  of  the  Newman. 
In  this  he  was  eminently  successful,  for 
out  of  13  seedlings  seven  were  considered 
promising  enough  for  further  testing.  All 
were  unusually  large  and  firm,  and  the 
plants  were  very  productive.  After 
these  seedlings  had  fruited  on  second 
test,  No.  2,588  was  considered  the  most 
promising  and  named  Newburgh  in  192G. 
In  1929  it  was  introduced  by  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Testing  Association. 

The  writer  has  watched  this  variety 
the  past  few  years  in  the  station  planting 
and  in  a  planting  in  Erie  County,  and  is 
now  convinced  that  it  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  variety  he  has  yet  seen.  With 
few  exceptions,  fruit  growers  and  others 
who  have  grown  or  observed  Newburgh 
are  of  the  same  opinion.  The  fruit  which 
ripens  in  early  midseason,  is  very  large 
and  holds  its  large  size  over  an  unusually 
long  season.  In  texture  it  is  very  firm 
and  dry,  which  characters  give  it  excel¬ 
lent  shipping  and  keeping  qualities.  The 
berries  will  stand  rough  treatment  with¬ 
out  leaking  juice  or  materially  settling 
in  the  basket.  The  drupelets  are  large 
and  cohere  well,  so  that  the  berries  do 
not  crumble  like  those  of  Latham.  The 
color  is  an  attractive  bright  red  and  the 
flavor  is  mild.  It  is  generally  considered 
good  in  quality,  but  is  not  as  good  as 
Cuthbert,  although  decidedly  better  than 
June  or  Latham. 

The  plants  are  not  tall  growing,  but 
are  vigorous,  the  vigor  being  manifested 
in  stocky  canes,  which  branch  more  free¬ 
ly  than  those  of  other  sorts.  The  plants 
are  very  productive,  in  fact,  the  weight  of 
the  fruit  is  so  great  that  the  canes  fre¬ 
quently  bend  over  to  the  earth,  and  sup¬ 
port  will  be  desirable.  The  prickles  are 
of  medium  size  and  not  objectionable, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  fruit 
is  borne  out  in  the  open  where  it  may 
readily  be  picked.  The  foliage  has  a 
very  characteristic  rugose  appearance,  so 
that  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  variety 
will  be  able  to  identify  it  readily.  Since 
both  parents  originated  in  Canada,  there 
is  little  question  as  to  its  hardiness.  No 
conclusive  statement  may  yet  be  made  re¬ 
garding  its  reaction  to  mosaic,  but  it 
may  be  significant  that  no  mosaic  has 
yet  been  found  in  plants  of  this  variety 
at  the  station,  although  it  has  been 
grown  in  proximity  to  diseased  plants  for 
several  years,  and  has  had  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  for  infection.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  mention  that  Herbert,  one  of  the  par¬ 
ents  of  Newburgh,  usually  escapes  mo¬ 
saic.  GEORGE  L.  SLATE. 


Colorado  600-bushel  Potato 
Club 

For  the  first  time,  Costilla  County, 
the  youngest  and  one  of  the  fastest  po¬ 
tato-growing  counties  in  Colorado,  con¬ 
tributes  two  members  to  the  Colorado 
600-bushel  Potato  Club.  B.  W.  Crounk 
and  Frank  M.  Peterson  each  have  har¬ 
vested  more  than  600  bushels  of  potatoes 
on  a  measured  acre,  according  to  reports 
received  by  C.  IT.  Metzger,  associate 
State  horticulturist  at  the  Colorado  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  In  each  instance  Peach 
Blow  was  the  variety  of  potato  that 
produced  the  large  yield. 

Crounk  planted  1,400  lbs.  of  certified 
seed  potatoes  to  the  acre  to  obtain  his 
yield  of  640.33  bushels  to  the  acre.  His 
yield  was  produced  by  land  that  had 
been  in  garden  peas  last  year,  but  that 
had  never  grown  potatoes  before.  Eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  potatoes  from  this 
acre  graded  U.  S.  No.  1,  which  reflects 
the  high  quality  of  the  potatoes.  Crounk 
harvested  193  acres  of  potatoes  last  year. 

Peterson  obtained  his  yield  of  604.3 
bushels  of  Peach  Blows  per  acre  on  land 
that  had  grown  peas  the  previous  year  and 
that  had  been  fertilized  with  about  15 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre.  He  planted 
1,200  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  Eighty-seven 
per  cent  of  his  heavy  potato  yield  graded 
IT.  S.  No.  1.  In  all.  he  harvested  30 
acres  of  Peach  Blows. 


The  “pinto  beau  king”  of  Las  Animas 
Co.,  Colo.,  John  C.  Meyers,  harvested 
2.912  lbs.  of  beans  to  the  measured 
acre  last  Fall. 


Plan  a  RECORD  YEAR 

—  and  Back  the  Plan 
with  CLETRAC  Power 


VOU  are  aiming  high  for  1931 
—  counting  on  good  weather 
and  good  crops  to  make  it  a  sub¬ 
stantial  year  for  your  farm.  Why 
not  equip  yourself  right,  to  carry 
out  a  real  profit  program  ?  Why  not 
back  up  your  plan  with  the  one 
farm  power  unit  that  can  contrib¬ 
ute  most  generously  to  your  success. 


cheaper  than  ever  before.  Let  it  do 
for  you  what  it  is  going  to  do  for 
thousands  of  other  straight-think¬ 
ing  farmers  in  1931  —  MAKE 
MORE  MONEY! 

See  the  Cletrac  dealer  near  you  or 
write  direct  for  complete  Cletrac 
information. 


You  can  buy  a  Cletrac  at  no  higher 
cost  than  other  tractors  of  similar 
power.  You  pay  no  premium  for 
its  vast  advantage  of  sure-grip  trac¬ 
tion,  big  reserve  of  power  and  un¬ 
beaten  endurance.  At  no  extra  cost 
you  get  its  trigger-like  control,  auto¬ 
matic  oiling  and  almost  unbeliev¬ 
ably  great  operating  economy. 

Let  Cletrac’s  broad  crawler  tracks 
get  you  into  your  fields  earlier  for 
the  plowing  job.  Let  its  power  and 
speed  complete  your  entire  seed 
bed  and  planting  work  faster  and 

Cletrac 


l  he  Cleveland  Tractor  Go. 
19361  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


WATCH 

for  Announcomenf 
of  the  NEW 

CLETRAC 

- Cb - — 

A  Small  Crawler 
of 

GREAT  CAPACITY 


A  FRAME  $|© 

AS  LOW  AS 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  WS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  SIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


\ 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St„  Newark.  N.  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 


LINKAGE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  ' 
ardeners.  Suburbanites  Truckers, 
orists.  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
'maerican  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis.Minn 


Catalog 

Free 


By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  now  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  :  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine,  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  •  •  -  $2.65  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0«  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 
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January  31,  1931 


Forces  Great  and  Simple 

It  was  frying  day  today.  I  am  so 
tired  tonight,  that  I  seem  to  have  no 
brain,  and  no  thoughts,  like  any  sleepy 
animal.  Standing  by  the  stove  has  re¬ 
duced  me  to  this.  Two  porkers  passed, 
slice  by  slice,  through  hot  pans  into  the 
stone  jars  and  became  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  of  service  to  others.  They 
had  been  cruel  chicken-eating  pigs,  and 
even  in  our  squeamish  family,  their  pass¬ 
ing  on  caused  no  more  comment  than 
the  hanging  of  a  pirate.  But  now  they 
have  the  appreciation  that  they  could 
not  have  won  otherwise,  and  will  be 
praised  on  through  Summer  and  into  the 
Autumn,  for  the  only  good  quality  they 
possessed. 

One  seldom  stops  to  give  fire  its  due. 
The  stove  was  cold  with  the  bhill  of 
iron  in  zero  weather.  The  kettle  could 
not  sing,  being  filled  with  cold  water, 
and  even  the  wood  could  have  done 
nothing,  alone.  I. ike  most  of  man’s  in¬ 
ventions,  nothing  would  have  happened  in 
the  .stove  without  the  coals  of  fire.  But 
when  the  fire  began  to  burn  the  wood, 
and  the  flames  licked  the  griddle  under 
the  teakettle  the  kettle  began  to  sing, 
and  the  lard  to  sizzle.  It  was  like  the 
old  story  of  the  woman  who  could  not 
get  her  pig  to  jump  the  stile. 

Remember  how  long  it  was  that  fire 
caused  steam  to  push  up  the  lid  of  a 
kettle  before  man  saw  the  way  to  the 
steam  engine.  James  Watt  said  to  the 
steam,  “You  may  be  free  when  the  time 
comes,  but  first  you  must  lift  this  piston.” 
And  so  the  piston  rose  and  turned  the 
crank-shaft,  and  the  shaft  turned  the 
wheels.  The  steam  escaped  as  the  piston 
raised,  but  when  fly1  piston  went  back 
to  its  place  in  the  cylinder,  there  was 
more  steam  waiting.  So  it  went  on 
pushing,  making  the  shaft  turn  round 
and  round.  Faster  and  faster  went  the 
wheels,  too,  just  as  long  as  fuel  was  sup¬ 
plied  to  ^he  flames  under  the  water.  And 
so  our  two  greatest  elements,  fire  and 
water,  produced  the  locomotive  that  was 
to  lift  man  into  another  era  of  history. 
And  since  all  began  on  the  kitchen  stove, 
in  the  boiling  teakettle,  let  us  pay  it 
respect,  even  though  it  demands  filling 
too  often. 

I  realized  that  we  presented  a  warlike 
appearance,  as  a  family,  armed  with 
forks  and  a  huge  knife.  For  no  known 
reason,  Marcus  and  Violet,  home  from 
school,  were  fascinated  by  the  spectacle. 
So  Marcus  knelt  on  the  hearth  to  see 
that  the  front  pans  did  not  burn,  and 
Violet  assumed  the  right  of  control  over 
the  nearest  dish  on  the  side.  Beautiful, 
clean-cut  .slices  of  ham  kept  coming  to 
us  from  the  top  of  the  cabinet,  and,  en¬ 
tering  the  hot  drippings  turned  brown. 
If  they  were  not  shortly  removed  when 
brown  they  had  a  habit  of  signing  for 
removal  in  no  uncertain  way.  There  is¬ 
sued  from  the  brownest  fringe  a  loud 
crack,  and  hot  grease  leaped  into  the  air. 

Courage,  and  dexterity  with  forks,  then. 
The  slight  slip,  with  a  tiny  overflow  of 
fat  upon  the  hot  stove,  and  fire  was  there 
to  show  what  can  be  done  with  flame 
in  oil.  It  did  not  have  to  creep  out 
between  the  lids  of  the  stove,  but  was 
reborn  on  the  .shining  surface  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  scrtach  a  match. 
As  quick  as  thought,  and  as  queer  as 
magic,  but  smothered  easily  with  a  damp 
cloth.  Like  other  extremists,  fire  burns 
itself  out,  with  no  thought  of  fuel  for 
the  morrow,  and  only  stops  when  there 
is  nothing  more  to  burn.  While  the 
sticks  of  wood  were  given  it,  it  burned 
on  tirelessly,  but  it  was  never  more  tire¬ 
less  than  we  who  brought  the  w7ood.  Man 
need  not  flatter  himself  that  he  can  ever 
harness  fire,  without  wearing  the  harness 
himself. 

The  story  has  often  been  told  of  the 
discovery  of  cookery  through  the  burning 
of  a  pig  sty.  Just  how  the  flaming  giant 
was  first  disclosed  will  never  be  anything 
but  a  mere  guess.  Perhaps  in  a  stroke  of 
lightning  or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano 
man  saw  him  first,  and  so  recognized  him 
later  in  the  sparks  that  flew  when  stone 
struck  stone. 

All  this  talk  of  primitive  forces  and 
ways  went  on  as  we  turned  the  ham  and 
bacon,  and  provided  the  touch  of  mystery 
that  made  a  long  day’s  work  seem  short. 
Mark  was  with  us  until  the  last,  and 
declared  that  he  would  as  soon  go  on 
through  another  day,  however  little  he 
was  believed.  Long,  vacant  spaces,  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow,  lent  reality  to  the  story 
of  man  struggling  against  the  invasion 
of  the  glacier,  and  surviving  by  the  use 
of  fire.  Here  were  we  carrying  on  the 
old  struggle  against  the  cold  of  Winter 
and  with  the  same  instruments.  And, 
however  ridiculous  it  may  sound,  here 
over  the  meat  frying  we  came  very  close 
to  each  other.  Kinship,  especially  that 
of  mother  to  child,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
facts  in  the  human  story. 

Now  the  kitchen  is  mopped  and  cleaned. 
There  are  five  perfectly  packed  stone 
jars  on  the  cellar  shelf.  Night  has  come, 
and  the  fire  is  still  burning  under  the 
stove  lids.  The  glow  of  it,  peeps  out 
through  the  isinglass  over  the  hearth, 
and  lights  the  darkened  wall.  The  kettle 
is  beginning  to  sing  the  ancient  song. 
The  water  taken  from  the  well,  deep  in 
the  ground,  will  soon  put  out  hands  of 
steam  and  push  off  the  restraining  cover 
with  a  power  that  could  as  easily  lift 
a  mountain.  How  many  other  great  forces 
we  handle  every  day  in  a  kitchen,  we 
cannot  imagine.  But  fire  and  water,  the 
sun  and  the  sea,  we  have. 

FARM  WOMAN. 


Sweet  Clover  a  Soil  Builder 

The  perplexing  problem  to  all  tillers 
of  the  soil,  as  to  how  to  keep  up  its 
fertility  where  the  soil  on  so  many  of 
our  farms  that  have  been  cropped  10  to 
50  years,  can  be  solved  by  growing  Sweet 
clover.  Many  of  our  up-to-date  farmers 
are  proving  that  this  is  the  greatest  of 
all  plant  legumes,  because  of  its  extreme 
hardiness  and  drought  resistance. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  have  noticed 
Sweet  clover  growing  beside  railroad 
banks  and  other  out-of-the-way  places, 
where  scarcely  any  other  plant  life  exists 
owing  to  the  poor  character  of  the  soil. 
But  Sweet  clover  has  great  ability  in 
taking  and  storing  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
We  all  know  that  nitrogen  has  been  and 
is  now  the  most  expensive  ingredient 
entering  into  fertilizers.  By  growing 
Sweet  clover  and  turning  under  this 
growth  the  following  Spring  you  will 
get  nitrogen  and  in  addition  a  large 
amount  of  humus,  without  which  you 
can  not  grow  paying  crops. 

During  my  travels  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  I  came  into  contact 
with  a  number  of  progressive  farmers. 
Many  of  them  were  growing  Sweet  clover 
as  a  stock  food.  Some  cut  and  cure  as 
hay  is  done  but  most  of  them  put  it 
into  silos,  some  considering  it  superior  to 
corn  .silage.  They  have  several  acres  com¬ 
ing  along  every  year. 

The  up-to-date  farmer  does  not  grow 


the  same  kind  of  crop  for  more  than 
two  or  three  years  on  the  same  land. 
By  rotating  crops  every  one  to  two  years, 
upon  which  Sweet  clover  has  been  turned 
under  you  will  be  quite  certain  of  a  paying 
crop.  This  is  why  it  is  a  nice  plan  to 
have  several  acres  sown  to  Sweet  clover 
every  year,  so  rotation  can  be  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  from  year  to  year.  A  good 
crop  can  be  grown  the  second  and  even 
the  third  year  following  Sweet  clover, 
before  exhausting  the  beneficial  effects 
of  this  clover. 

Be  sure  to  use  the  big  white  inocu¬ 
lated  Sweet  clover  when  you  plant,  as 
this  has  proven  to  be  a  strong  upright 
grower  with  larger  foliage,  larger  and 
more  fibrous  roots.  Try  this  out  even 
if  only  ki  a  small  way  and  you  will 
be  well  repaid  for  the  experiment. 

New  York.  L.  i.  Y. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — It  was  announced  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  14,  that  the 
second  of  the  Dollar  Line’s  new  ships 
will  be  named  the  President  Coolidge. 
She  will  join  the  recently  launched  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  on  the  run  from  New  York 
to  Manila  via  California  ports. 

A  budget  of  $293,605,606.38,  so  finely 
balanced  that  the  estimated  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
1932,  will  be  only  $267,010.61,  wTas  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  New  York  Legislature  Jan. 
16  by  Gov.  Roosevelt.  Including  public 
works  bond  issues  the  total  expendi- 
tures  for  1931-32  recommended  by  the 
Governor  are  $323,605,606.38,  against  a 
total  for  this  year  of  325,920,942.29. 

The  fingerprinting  of  every  person  in 
Michigan  over  16  by  Jan.  1,  1932,  would 
be  required  under  a  bill  prepared  for  in¬ 
troduction  Jan.  16  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  by  Representative  Alexander  D. 
Cuthbertson.  Violation  would  mean  a 
misdemeanor  with  a  maximum  penalty 
of  90  days  in  jail  or  a  fine  of  $100. 
Cuthbertson  said  his  proposal  would  be  a 
tremendous  help  in  the  rapid  solution  of 
crimes. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Childress, 
Tex.,  Jan.  16,  for  Reese  Barton,  the 
world’s  oldest  cowboy,  who  died  of  neu¬ 
ralgia  of  the  heart  at  the  age  of  100 
years.  He  was  an  active  cow  hand  until 
two  years  ago.  Veteran  cattlemen  said 
he  bad  a  record  in  the  number  of  cattle 
driven  from  the  plains  to  Kansas.  One 
year  he  helped  take  a  herd  of  25,000 


Texas  steers  to  market.  A  family  Bible 
listed  Barton’s  birth  as  in  March,  1830, 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.  For  40  years  he  had 
worked  on  the  B.  P.  Smith  ranch,  20 
miles  northwest  of  Childress.  Becoming 
a  cowboy  in  1S46,  when  he  moved  to 
Texas.  Barton  rode  the  ranges  for  more 
than  75  years.  He  never  went  to  school, 
but  said  he  learned  his  letters  from 
cattle  brands.  Never  injured  during  his 
long  life  on  the  frontier,  he  fell  from 
a  bunk  and  fractured  his  collarbone  three 
years  ago.  The  bone  knit  sufficiently 
within  10  days  for  him  to  be  back  in  the 
saddle.  He  continued  to  ride  10  hours 
a  day  until  after  his  98th  birthday,  which 
was  celebrated  on  the  60.000-acre  Smith 
ranch  by  the  baking  of  a  gigantic  cake 
with  9S  candles. 

Jan.  15  six  girls  and  a  boy  were 
drowned  in  the  Exploits  River,  near 
l’oint-of-Bay,  Newfoundland.  They  were 
all  on  a  sled  which  broke  through  the 
ice. 

Savings  bank  deposits  in  the  State  of 
New  York  increased  more  than  $400,000,- 
000  during  1930,  setting  a  new  high  rec¬ 
ord,  according  to  a  report  issued  Jan.  17 
by  the  Savings  Banks  Association  of 
the  State  of  New  Y'ork.  As  of  Jan.  1, 
the  report  shows,  total  deposits  in  the 
149  savings  banks  of  the  State  were 
$4,793,750,000,  compared  with  $4,391,294,- 
()00  a  year  before,  a  net  increase  of 
$402,466,000  for  the  year.  Of  this  gain 
in  savings  deposits,  the  major  portion  was 


in  New  York  City,  where  an  increase 
of  $365,089,000  for  the  year  was  shown. 
These  deposits  on  the  first  of  the  year 
totaled  $3,738,081,000.  Besides  the  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  gain  in  deposits  experienced 
by  savings  banks  last  year,  there  was  an 
unequaled  advance  in  the  number  of  sav¬ 
ings  bank  accounts.  On  Jan.  1  accounts 
in  the  savings  banks  of  the  State  num¬ 
bered  5,335,530,  the  most  ever  recorded 
and  representing  a  gain  of  210,280  during 
the  year. 

More  than  1.000,000  cubic  feet  of  rock, 
in  a  U-shaped  segment  150  feet  wide 
and  between  150  and  200  feet  deep,  broke 
asunder  Jan.  17  from  the  ledge  over  which 
flows  the  American  part  of  Niagara  Falls, 
and  plunged  with  a  terrific  crash  into 
the  gorge  165  feet  below,  altering  the 
contours  of  one  of  the  world’s  most 
majestic  scenic  wonders.  The  break  in 
the  parapet  of  the  falls,  the  first  huge 
one  since  white  men  first  set  eyes  on 
Niagara’s  grandeur,  is  about  1,000  feet 
out  from  Prospect  Point  on  the  American 
side  and  300  feet  from  the  southern  edge. 

The  Colonial  Express  from  Boston  to 
"Washington  and  a  local  train  from  Black- 
stone  to  Boston  crashed  in  the  Readville, 
Mass.,  yards  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
Jan.  19  in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  injuring 
about  SO  persons,  10  seriously.  The  en¬ 
gine  of  the  Colonial  flier  left  the  rails, 
overturned  and  took  fire.  Its  engineer, 
George  Gladding,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
was  pinned  in  the  twisted  wreckage. 
"With  his  leg  crushed,  he  directed  the 
cutting  away  of  the  structure  with  ace¬ 
tylene  torches  to  free  him. 

The  No.  1  Wespaeo  oil  well,  the  first 
ever  to  run  wild  within  the  Oklahoma 
City  limits,  was  brought  under  full  con¬ 
trol'  Jan.  20,  after  causing  thousands  of 
dollars  damage.  The  well,  owned  by  the 
T.  B.  Slick  Oil  Corporation,  was  plugged 
after  it  had  spewed  oil  and  gas  at  the 
rate  of  60,000  barrels  of  oil  and  5,000.- 
000  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily  for  several 
hours.  The  wild  -gusher  caused  several 
hundred  persons  to  leave  their  homes  and 
several  factories  were  closed. 

A  total  of  37,590  applications  have 
been  made  for  old  age  security  payments, 
according  to  an  announcement  Jan.  20 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare.  Of  the  total  15,324  ap¬ 
plications  came  from  residents  of  New 
York  City,  while  the  remaining  22,226 
came  from  upstate  districts.  So  far  ap¬ 
proval  has  been  given  to  16,492  applica¬ 
tions,  while  4,466  have  been  denied.  Most 
of  the  denials,  approximately  two-thirds 


have  been  due  to  investigations  showing 
the  applicants  either  have  funds  of  their 
own  or  have  x-elatives  who  are  morally 
responsible  for  their  well  being. 

Jan.  19  Ralph  Sanders,  a  Texas  cow¬ 
boy,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  back 
of  a  1,000-pound  Mexican  bull  that  had 
carried  him  all  the  way  from  Browns¬ 
ville,  Tex.,  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  2.700 
miles,  in  254  days.  Both  man  and  animal 
gained  weight  during  the  trip. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Lincoln  Ellsworth, 
American  explorer,  went  to  the  White 
House  Jan.  16  to  receive  the  gold  medal 
voted  by  Congress  following  his  famous 
polar  flights  of  1925  and  1926.  In  1929. 
Congress  voted  special  gold  medals  for 
Ellsworth,  Roald  Amundsen  and  Umberto 
Nobile.  Both  participated  with  Ellsworth 
in  the  transpolar  flight  of  1926.  President 
Hoover  received  in  the  name  of  the  na¬ 
tion  the  American  flag  which  Ellsworth 
took  over  the  top  of  the  world. 

Declaring  that  500,000  to  600,000  Com¬ 
munists,  organized  under  leaders  in  20 
divisions  of  this  country,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City  directed  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  were  agitating  for  the  overtln-ow  of 
the  American  political  and  economic  sys¬ 
tems,  the  Fish  committee,  in  its  report 
on  eight  months  of  investigation,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House  Jan.  IS,  made  14 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  com¬ 
bat  communism.  It  was  recommended 
that  Congi-ess  take  immediate  steps  to 
outlaw  the  Communist  party  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  canceling  the  citizenship  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  ;  to  deport  all  alien  Communists,  to 
prevent  further  naturalization  of  Com¬ 
munists,  to  bar  Communist  publications 
from  the  mails  and  to  prosecute  Com¬ 
munists  or  “other  persons,  organizations, 
newspapers,  etc.,”  for  spreading  false 
rumors  for  the  purpose  of  starting  runs 
on  banks. 

President  Hoover  announced  Jan.  IS 
the  appointment  of  a  nation-wide  com¬ 
mittee  of  57  members,  headed  by  former 
President  Coolidge,  with  former  Gov.  Al¬ 
fred  E.  Smith,  John  W.  Davis  and  Gen. 
Pershing  among  the  vice  chairmen,  to  aid 
the  Red  Cross  in  raising  its  $10,000,000 
fund  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  in  the 
drought-stricken  areas. 

The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  56  to  27,  re¬ 
adopted  Jan.  19  the  Robinson  amendment 
to  the  Interior  Department  bill  appro¬ 
priating  $25,000,000  for  use  by  the  Red 
Cirnss  in  extending  relief  to  drought  suf¬ 
ferers  and  the  unemployed,  thereby  ig¬ 
noring  President  Hoover’s  stand  that 
no  money  for  this  purpose  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  from  the  public  treasury  when  the 
Red  Cross  was  raising  $10,000,000  by 
voluntary  contributions  to  achieve  the 
same  end.  The  vote  followed  the  defeat 
of  a  compromise  proposal  made  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Reed  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  money 
should  become  available  after  Feb.  9  in 
case  the  Red  Cross  failed  to  raise  the 
amount  it  seeks.  The  Reed  amendment 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  53  to  30.  The 
President’s  action  in  appointing  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  57  prominent  citizens,  headed 
by  former  President  Coolidge  and  includ¬ 
ing  former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
John  W.  Davis  and  Owen  D.  Young,  to 
assist  in  the  Red  Cross  drive,  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  Democratic  Senators  as  a 
move  to  overcome  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country. 

THE  WICKERSTIAM  REPORT.  — 
The  Wickershanx  commission  report  on 
the  problem  of  prohibition  enfoi’cement 
was  sent  to  Congi-ess  Jan.  20  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover.  With  it  went  a  message 
from  the  President  concurring  in  a  com¬ 
mission  declaration  against  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  but  objecting  to 
a  conditional  proposal  for  “revising”  it. 
Divided  as  to  the  need  for  immediate 
constitutional  change,  10  of  the  11  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commission  united  in  the 
recommendation  that  the  prohibition 
amendment,  if  revised,  should  be  framed 
to  permit  more  flexible  Congressional  ac¬ 
tion.  To  this  end,  they  submitted  the 
text  of  a  px-oposed  new  amendment  which 
would  give  Congress  the  choice  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  present  system  of  absolute 
prohibition,  remitting  the  matter  to  the 
States,  or  adopting  any  system  of  ef¬ 
fective  control.  The  proposed  revision 
was  the  only  feature  of  the  official  re¬ 
port  to  which  the  President  took  particu¬ 
lar  objection.  It  was  the  first  sugges¬ 
tion  to  come  from  an  agency  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  for  a  fundamental 
prohibition  change.  The  President’s  op¬ 
position  to  it  was  regarded  as  indicating 
his  determination  to  remain  on  the  dry 
side  of  the  prohibition  question.  The  of¬ 
ficial  report,  opposing  light  wines  and 
beer,  Federal  or  State  sales  of  liquor  and 
the  return  of  the  saloon,  was  considered 
dry.  The  prevailing  trend  of  11  supple¬ 
mental  individual  reports  attached  there¬ 
to  was  toward  modification,  with  seven 
commissioners  declaring  for  immediate 
change  in  constitutional  prohibition,  in 
one  form  or  another.  The  supplemental 
reports  showed  further  that  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  for  private  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  liquor  business  under 
government  regulation,  after  the  Swedish 
plan,  had  the  immediate  support  of  four 
members,  the  support  of  two  others  who 
first  favor  further  trial  for  the  present 
system  and  the  support  in  principle  of 
still  another  combination  of  two  mem¬ 
bers. 


Teacher  :  “Alfred,  you  may  spell  the 
word  neighbor.”  Alfred  :  “N-e-i-g-h-b-o-r.” 
“That’s  right.  Now  Tommy,  can  you  tell 
me  what  a  neighbor  is?”  Tommy:  “Yes, 
ma’am.  It’s  a  woman  that  borrows 
things.” — Everybody’s. 


It  is  estimated  that  at  least  1,000  cords  of  fuel  xcood  have  "been  hauled  on  sleds  from 
the  banks  of  a  small  river  in  Illinois  during  the  last  two  years.  The  river,  the  Des- 
Plaines,  runs  through  a  forest  preserve  of  30,000  acres.  All  of  the  wood  is  dead  and 
fallen,  and  is  to  be  had  free  of  any  charge  for  the  chopping,  sairing  an  dhauling.  The 
tcork  is  engaged  in  by  men.  women  and  children,  a  large  part  of  it  taken  home  by 
boys  as  shown  in  the  picture.  However,  the  men  construct  big  sleds  and  hook  them 
behind  automobiles.  A  portion  of  the  fuel  is  loaded  as  logs  and  hauled  home  to  be 
reduced  there,  but  much  of  it  is  cut  fine  in  the  iroods  and  then  loaded  on  the  ileds. 
During  most  of  the  season  of  the  cutting,  the  river  is  frozen  solid  and  the  loads 

hauled  off  on  the  ice. — J.  L.  graff. 
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Black  Knot 

The  picture  shows  the  upper  and  un¬ 
der  side  of  black-knot  canker  (Dibotryon 
morbosum)  on  plum  twigs.  The  disease 
IP  i.  v’Fects  cherries.  It  is  infectious 
and  soon  spreads  throughout  a  tree  and 
from  tree  to  tree. 

Every  one  of  these  cankers  should  be 
cut  out  and  burned,  and  trees  badly  cov¬ 
ered  are  better  destroyed.  Close  watch 


Black  Knot  on  Plum 

should  be  kept  during  the  season,  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  knots  when  very  small.  In  this 
way  most  trees  can  be  saved.  Spraying 
with  standard  fungicides  is  believed  to 
have  some  effect  in  lessening  the  trouble, 
but  should  not  be  depended  on  to  cure 
the  knots.  Cutting  out  is  the  only  rem¬ 
edy  for  them. 


Control  of  Disease  Through 
Fertilizers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Phytopathological  Society  it  was  reported 
that  the  addition  of  disinfecting  materials 
to  fertilizers  for  the  control  of  potato 
scab  and  rhizoctonia  in  badly  disease- 
infested  field  loomed  up  as  a  possibility  as 
the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  over 
a  period  of  five  years  conducted  by  Dr. 
Wm.  II.  Martin,  pathologist  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Field  and  greenhouse  tests  have  been 
conducted,  Dr.  Martin  stated,  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  additon  of  disinfectants — • 
such  as  calomel,  yellow  oxide  of  mercury, 
and  formaldehyde  and  various  organic 
mercury  compounds — to  fertilizers  for  the 
control  of  soil-borne  scab  and  rhizoctonia 
of  potatoes.  The  chemicals  under  test 
were  added  to  the  fertilizer  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  mixture  applied  in  the  open  fur¬ 
row  in  the  usual  manner  before  planting 
the  crop. 

The  average  yield  of  all  treated  plots 
for  1930,  Dr.  Martin  showed,  was  165 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  while  the 
plot  receiving  only  the  fertilizer  gave  143 
bushels.  The  percentage  of  scab-free  po¬ 
tatoes  was  increased  from  06  in  the  plot 
with  no  added  disinfectants  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  95  in  the  plots  with  the  disinfect¬ 
ants. 

Similar  results,  Dr.  Martin  declares, 
have  been  obtained  in  other  experiments 
with  potatoes.  The  scope  of  this  work, 
he  said,  has  been  broadened  to  determine 
the  value  of  this  treatment  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  , soil-borne  diseases  of  other  vege- 
tables  and  ornamental  plants. 


Michigan  Cider  Jelly 

To  those  who  are  asking  how  to  make 
jelly  from  apple  cider,  use  freshly  made 
cider  from  equal  parts  of  sweet  apples 
and  sour  apples,  boil  until  a  drop  of  it 
on  a  cold  surface  thickens  to  a  jelly. 
Cider  from  all  sour  apples  makes  a  very 
stiff  sour  jelly.  Cider  from  all  sweet  ap¬ 
ples  makes  a  jelly  that  is  usually  consid¬ 
ered  too  soft.  The  essentials  for  forming 
a  jelly  are  acid,  pectin,  sugar  and  con¬ 
centration  to  reduce  water  cont  nt.  Forty 
years  ago  a  great  deal  of  apple  jelly  was 
made  in  Michigan,  using  copper  maple 
sap  pans  for  the  boiling.  When  San 
Jose  scale  destroyed  nearly  all  farm  or¬ 
chards,  jelly  makers  went  out  of  business. 
Cider  fresh  from  the  press  is  important, 
as  the  fruit  sugar  is  destroyed  rapidly 
with  age.  a.  N.  clakk. 

Michigan. 


Selling  Sawed  Lumber 

Several  months  ago  I  read  an  article 
in  which  someone  told  of  sawing  and 
marketing  wood  stock  of  various  kinds. 
I  would  like  to  know  more  about  this. 

West  Virginia.  J.  E.  B. 

We  do  not  at  present  know  of  any  con¬ 
cern  buying  such  dimension  material.  Any 
information  from  readers  will  be  wel¬ 
comed. 


Top-dressing  at  bl  ossom  time 


eans  extra  profits  at  harvest 


time 


Better  quality — bigger  yields — extra  profits. 
These  are  the  rewards  at  harvest  time  for  top¬ 
dressing  two  or  three  weeks  before  blossom 
time  with  plenty  of  nitrogen. 

Whether  you  use  mulch-grass  or  tiling 
cover-crop  method  of  culture,  Arcadian  Sul¬ 
phate  means  larger  yields.  Experienced  grow¬ 
ers  have  found  that  the  application  of 
increased  quantities  of  nitrogen  gives  corre¬ 
spondingly  higher  yields.  A  group  of  orchard- 
ists  who  made  demonstration  tests  actually 
increased  yields  with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  from  50  %  to  233  %  by  top-dressing. 


Arcadian  Sulphate  has  a  guaranteed  20.56  % 
content  of  quickly  available  nitrogen  —  easily 
applied  —  packed  in  100  lb.  bags  for  conven¬ 
ience;  200  lb.  bags  for  economy. 

Order  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  from 
your  fertilizer  dealer  when  you  buy  your  mixed 
fertilizer. 


The 


Company 


40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Ca.  Norfolk,  Va.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Cleveland,  Ohio  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 


ARCADIAM 

SULPHATE  o/AMMOl^l  IA 


NITROGEN  IS  THE  GROWTH  ELEMENT 


As  essential  as  ranshiae  to  growing 
crops.  Be  sore  your  crops  get  plenty 
of  nitrogen  both  in  the  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  you  use  and  as  side-dressing. 


Garden  Tractor— for 

earlier ,  larger ,  better  crops  ! 


Let  the  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  cut  your  costs  and  give 
the  better  crops  you’ve  always  wanted.  Use  it  for  light 
plowing;  for  harrowing,  pulverizing,  multiple  row  seeding, 
spreading  fertilizer,  single  or  multiple  row  cultivating, 
weeding,  spraying — doing  the  work  better,  quicker  and 
at  less  cost  than  by  horse  or  hand.  Made  by  the  makers  of 
Planet  Jr.  farm  and  garden  implements,  famous  for  60 
years.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  complete  information! 


■HanaesBaHnani 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  38-D 
3425  N.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Name.. 

Send  me  the  ne#  Planet  Jr. 

Garden  Tractor  Catalog  and  - 

and  your  Time  Payment  Plan.  County 


State  . 


Planet  Jr. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
lo  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubai,  New- 
Yobkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


PENNSYLVANIA  agriculture  occupied  its  new 
building  for  the  farm  show  this  year,  the  week 
of  January  19-23.  The  building  has  nine  and  one- 
half  acres  of  exhibition  space,  a  beautiful  brick 
structure,  well  fitting  the  agriculture  of  that  great 
State  of  wheat  and  corn  and  oats  and  barley  and 
livestock  and  fruit  and  potatoes,  and  the  whole  line 
of  truck  gardening.  It  was  truly  a  farm  exhibit, 
visited  by  a  multitude  of  farmers  and  their  families 
— more  than  45,000  one  day,  Superintendent  JBress- 
ler  said.  To  an  outsider,  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  was  the  evident  interest  of  the  crowds  in 
these  things  that  their  farms  had  produced ;  the 
skilled  handiwork  of  the  farm  women,  from  their 
kitchens  and  sewing  rooms ;  and  the  activities  of  the 
4-II  boys  and  girls.  The  new  Governor,  Gifford 
Pinchot,  a  farmer  in  heart  as  well  as  name,  assisted 
in  dedicating  the  building,  and  made  striking  ref¬ 
erence  to  agriculture  in  his  inaugural  address  at  the 
Capitol  January  20,  pledging  his  efforts  toward  farm 
relief  in  the  form  of  better  rural  roads  and  equa¬ 
lized  taxation.  He  said : 

“I  will  do  my  level  best  to  give  the  children,  the 
workers,  the  farmers,  the  fare  payers,  the  rate  payers, 
and  the  taxpayers  a  square  deal. 

“To  lift  the  present  unjust  burden  of  taxes  from  the 
farmer,  the  home  owner,  and  the  business  man  by 
equalizing  taxation  throughout  the  State. 

“To  give  the  country  people  good  roads  from  home 
to  market,  church  and  school — Summer  and  Winter. 

“To  give  every  child  an  equal  chance  for  an  educa¬ 
tion,  and  security  in  office  for  competent  teachers.” 

* 

HE  Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show,  held 
the  second  week  in  January,  was,  as  usual,  a 
great  exhibit  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  and  pet  stock. 
Such  an  exposition  combines  business,  education  and 
entertainment  in  a  practical  way.  It  is  no  longer 
purely  a  fanciers’  show,  as  in  earlier  days,  because 
the  fancier  and  the  utility  man  have  made  contacts 
that  are  of  value  to  both  sides.  We  now  have  far 
fewer  birds  that  are  merely  good  to  look  at,  and 
our  utility  fowls  have  improved  in  looks.  It  is  still 
a  fanciers’  show,  but  an  undercurrent  of  utility  is 
strongly  felt.  What  is  seen  and  heard  there  is  help¬ 
ful  and  interesting  to  any  poultryman.  One  of  the 
valuable  side  issues  of  this  show  was  the  meeting 
of  eastern  poultry  producers  held  in  the  lecture 
room  January  1G,  detailed  on  pages  136-137  this 
week.  This  is  not  merely  “another  organization,” 
but  a  determination  to  get  somewhere  in  the  market¬ 
ing  question  by  a  co-ordination  of  efforts. 

* 

WHOLESALE  clearing  out  of  unprofitable  can¬ 
ning  peaches  is  being  started  by  some  growers 
in  California.  One  large  grower  estimates  that  there 
are  25,000  acres  of  such  trees  in  the  State.  Some 
are  undesirable  varieties  and  others  do  not  yield 
enough  to  be  profitable.  This  grower  alone  has 
pulled  out  trees  representing  an  investment  of  $120,- 
000.  Last  year,  because  of  low  prices,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  peaches  in  the  State  were  not  harvested  at 
all.  The  varieties  destroyed  are  mainly  of  the  cling 
type. 

* 

HE  three  or  four  sections  which  show  large  pro¬ 
duction  and  heavy  shipments  of  potatoes  this 
season  are  all  famous  for  the  high  quality  of  the 
product.  Maine,  Colorado,  Idaho  and  Long  Island 
probably  will  ship  about  50,000  out  of  the  80,000  or 
90,000  cars  of  old  potatoes  to  be  moved  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  western  baking 
potatoes,  and  the  fine,  mealy  Green  Mountain  stock 
of  Maine  and  Long  Island,  are  all  selling  higher 
than  most  other  potatoes,  although  there  are  sec¬ 
tions  in  other  States  which  also  top  the  potato  mar¬ 
kets.  The  tendency  is  to  increase  in  these  classes 
of  potatoes,  thus  at  times  weakening  their  advantage 
because  of  large  supply.  Some  growers  see  the  point 


and  are  trying  to  establish  new  standards  of  market 
excellence.  More  and  more  potatoes  are  being  sized, 
sorted,  cleaned,  dried  and  packaged.  One  group  of 
California  producers  has  machine  equipment  which 
does  nearly  all  the  work  by  special  machinery  and 
puts  up  many  carloads  a  day  in  little  bags  inside  a 
paper  box.  The  style  is  convenient  for  retail  han¬ 
dling  by  chain  stores.  The  difference  in  price  to  the 
shippers  is  said  to  pay  well  for  the  process.  Many 
large  potato  growers  have  equipment  which  sizes 
and  washes  the  potatoes  quickly. 

* 

WE  GET  some  loose  statements  on  important 
subjects  in  the  city  press.  Last  week  a  big 
New  York  banker  said  in  a  printed  statement  that 
we  have  a  stable  dollar.  Of  course  the  dollar  varies 
much  in  value  from  time  to  time.  Another  economist 
writing  in  a  city  paper  last  week  said  that  the  gold 
dollar  has  not  increased  in  value,  but  all  other  com¬ 
modities  have  fallen  in  value.  This  is  pure  non¬ 
sense.  One  might  as  well  say  that  the  pound  weight 
at  one  end  of  the  arm  of  a  scales  does  not  go  up 
when  the  grocer  overloads  the  commodity  receptacle 
at  the  other  end.  To  say  that  the  gold  dollar  has 
not  increased  in  value  is  the  same  as  saying  that  all 
commodity  prices  have  not  decreased.  The  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dollar  always  responds  inversely 
to  the  price  of  all  commodities.  When  all  com¬ 
modity  prices  or  values  decline  one-half  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dollar  is  doubled.  The  errors  in 
print  and  speech  misinform  and  mislead  the  public. 
The  effect  is  to  lead  people  to  believe  that  depres¬ 
sions  and  falling  prices  result  only  from  overproduc¬ 
tion.  Overproduction  of  a  single  crop  does  reduce 
the  price  of  that  commodity,  but  when  all  commodity 
prices  drop,  the  dollar  has  increased  in  value.  Then 
if  you  are  obliged  to  pay  an  old  debt  you  must  re¬ 
turn  more  than  you  borrowed.  The  increasing  value 
of  the  dollar  has  cost  farmers  many  billions  since 
the  war.  It  is  time  to  demand  a  money  unit  of 
unchanging  value. 

* 

THE  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  for  market  in 
the  principal  feeding  States  on  January  1,  1931, 
was  about  13  per  cent,  equivalent  to  775,000  head 
smaller  than  on  January  1,  1930.  The  number  this 
year,  while  below  that  of  a  year  ago,  was  larger  than 
for  any  other  recent  year.  The  number  estimated 
on  feed  January  1  this  year  was  5.109,000  head,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  revised  estimates  of  5,886,000  head  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1930,  and  4,S22,000  January  1,  1929.  The 
average  number  for  the  five  years,  1926  to  1930,  was 
4,810,000.  The  estimated  number  on  feed  this  year 
was  smaller  than  last  in  both  the  corn  belt  and 
western  feeding  area.  The  estimated  total  in  the 
corn  belt  States  including  Western  Nebraska,  was 
2,610.000  this  year,  2,901,000  in  1930  and  2,543,000 
in  1929.  There  were  large  decreases  from  last  year 
in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Nebraska,  and  smaller  de¬ 
creases  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri. 
There  were  substantial  increases  in  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  South  Dakota  and  Kansas.  The  numbers  re¬ 
ported  on  feed  in  commercial  feed  lots  in  the  corn 
belt  States  was  considerably  larger  this  year  than 
last.  The  estimated  numbers  on  feed  in  the  Western 
States,  including  Texas  and  North  Dakota,  were  2,- 
499,000  this  year,  2,9S5,000  in  1930  and  2,279,000  in 
1929.  The  decrease  in  this  area  was  due  to  a  de¬ 
crease  of  about  565,000  head  in  Colorado.  There 
were  increases  of  about  40,000  head  in  both  North 
Dakota  and  Idaho,  but  in  the  other  States  changes 
from  last  year  were  not  large.  Shipments  of  feed¬ 
ing  lambs  into  the  11  corn  belt  States,  inspected 
through  markets,  for  the  last  six  months  of  1930. 
were  about  9  per  cent  smaller  than  for  these  months 
in  1929.  Shipments  into  the  States  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  were  nearly  26  per  cent  smaller  and  much 
the  smallest  in  at  least  12  years ;  into  the  States 
west  of  the  river  they  were  only  2  per  cent  smaller 
than  last  year,  about  the  same  as  in  1928  and  larger 
than  for  any  of  the  years  from  1921  to  1927. 

* 

ANY  letters  are  received  regarding  inconve¬ 
nience  or  damage  done  property  owners  be¬ 
cause  of  change  of  grade  or  direction  of  highway, 
and  cutting  of  trees  along  the  roadside  by  road 
builders.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  power  of 
those  in  charge  of  county  and  State  highways  to 
make  radical  changes  of  this  sort,  regardless  of  re¬ 
sults  to  abutting  owners,  but  we  believe  some  of 
these  things  are  done  by  engineers  or  contractors 
who  assume  more  authority  than  would  be  given 
them  if  the  heads  of  departments  personally  knew 
the  circumstances.  On  this  account  it  is  recommend¬ 
ed  that  when  something  in  this  line,  that  seems  dis¬ 
tinctly  unfair  to  property,  threatens,  a  clear  and 
detailed  statement  of  the  situation  be  made  and  sent 
to  the  responsible  county  or  State  head,  asking 
whether  the  authorities  actually  intend  to  cause 


such  damage  or  destruction,  contrary  to  all  ideas 
of  reasonable  protection  of  property  interests  which 
government  is  supposed  to  provide.  We  all  under¬ 
stand  that  highway  improvement  may  often  cause 
slight  inconveniences.  But  such  matters  as  a  four- 
foot  cut  in  grade  in  front  of  one’s  barn,  or  destroy¬ 
ing  a  dozen  trees  along  the  frontage,  are  matters  for 
prompt  and  severe  protest  to  the  responsible  heads. 

* 

N  ILLUSTRATION  of  practical  farm  forestry 
is  given  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  regarding  a  Litchfield  County  farmer.  He  made 
a  careful  examination  of  his  woodlot,  and  found  that 
by  going  into  his  young  stand  of  hardwoods  and  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  weed  trees,  the  crooked  trees,  and  the 
badly  crowded  he  could  get  about  15  cords  of  fair 
quality  wood  per  acre,  that  if  not  removed  by  man 
would  eventually  be  lost  through  natural  thinning 
out  of  the  stand.  Ilis  land  had  several  thousand 
trees  per  acre,  which  meant  very  serious  competition. 
If  left  alone  it  would  have  led  to  the  crowding  out, 
death  and  decay  of  all  but  a  few  hundred  trees  per 
acre,  so  he  steps  in  with  his  ax  during  spare  time 
and  is  able  to  save  about  15  cords  of  wood  per  acre. 
The  best  part  of  the  operation,  however,  is  the  leav¬ 
ing  of  a  full  stand  of  the  selected  better  trees  on  the 
lot,  which,  following  the  thinning,  will  require  much 
less  time  to  grow  into  high  quality  wood  for  various 
uses. 

* 

NOW  and  then  an  insect  proves  useful  to  man, 
other  than  because  of  its  being  parasitic  on 
other  troublesome  insects.  We  have  seen  the  com¬ 
mon  blister  beetle,  also  known  as  the  “old-fashioned 
potato  bug,”  greedily  eating  patches  of  redroot  pig¬ 
weed,  until  the  leaves  were  stripped  off.  One  might 
well  applaud  this  if  he  had  not  seen  the  damage 
these  insects  do  to  beans,  beets  and  Swiss  chard. 
Now  we  hear  of  a  creature  in  Hawaii  commonly 
known  as  the  Lantana  bug  which  is  valuable  as  a 
weed  destroyer,  and  of  mealy  bugs  destructive  to 
the  cactus  which  is  a  serious  pest  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia. 

* 

PERHAPS  the  best  test  of  home  conditions  is  the 
attitude  of  the  family  during  the  dark  and 
stormy  days  that  come  to  us  in  the  North  during 
January  and  February.  Beyond  needed  chores,  the 
men  cannot  do  much  work  outside,  and  some  of  the 
children  are  probably  under  school  age,  or  kept  at 
home  by  weather  conditions.  If,  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  the  family  is  happy,  comfortable  and  occu¬ 
pied,  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  home  is  well  planned 
and  well  provided  for.  With  the  telephone  for  so¬ 
cial  and  business  contacts,  the  radio  for  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction,  and  the  qjectric  light  to  flood 
home  and  farm  buildings  with  radiance,  the  farm 
family  exists  in  a  state  of  comfort  that  even  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  was  hardly  the  prerogative  of  the  mighty 
ones  of  earth.  Warmth,  light,  recreation  and  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  outside  world,  a  supply  of 
food  from  the  farm’s  bounty,  and  a  united  family 
circle — what  matter  the  snow-blocked  roads  or  wild 
weather  outside? 


Brevities 

All  about  brooding  the  farm  flock — page  114. 

Texas  shipped  about  1,300  cars  of  spinach  in  De¬ 
cember. 

Last  year's  consumption  of  crude  rubber  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  country  was  377,231  tons. 

Shipments  ol’  Maine  apples  to  England  the  past  sea¬ 
son  were  heavy — about  433  cars,  75,000  barrels. 

There  are  around  1,500  roadside  stands  and  similar 
places  catering  to  tourist  trade  in  New  Hampshire. 

Our  total  exports  for  1930  were  valued  at  $3,841,207,- 
000 ;  imports,  $3,061,369,000.  In  1929,  exports  were 
$5,240,995,000 ;  imports,  $4,399,361,000. 

At  Elk  River.  Idaho,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Jeffries  recently 
killed  a  four-foot  lynx  with  a  garden  rake.  The  lynx 
was  in  her  henhouse,  destroying  the  birds.  Mrs.  Jeff¬ 
ries  will  go  down  to  fame  with  a  Boer  vrouw  in  the 
Transvaal,  who  was  reported,  some  years  ago,  as  hav¬ 
ing  killed  a  marauding  leopard  with  a  mop  handle. 

The  total  yield  of  potatoes  in  Canada  in  1930  was 
81,933,333  bushels,  from  574,500  acres,  an  average  of 
about  142  bushels  per  acre.  In  1929  the  yield  was  66,- 
550,000  bushels  from  543.727  acres,  an  average  of  about 
122  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  are  grown  successfully 
in  commercial  quantities  in  every  province  of  the  Do¬ 
minion. 

Gardening,  dairy  and  poultry  were  the  “big  three” 
4-H  agricultural  projects  in  New  Hampshire  in  1930. 
Gardening  enrollment  totaled  1,109  and  net  labor  in¬ 
come  $18,698.81.  Dairy  enrollment  numbered  360  young 
people,  with  a  net  labor  income  of  $15,135,  much  of 
which  is  represented  by  young  stock.  The  368  poultry- 
club  members  realized  a  labor  income  of  $13,229. 

Total  car  loadings  of  commodities  for  1930  were 
45,887.413,  a  drop  of  about  7.000,000  from  1929.  Items 
for  1930  were:  Livestock,  1,285,245;  coal,  7,951.868; 
forest  products,  2.368.419;  grain  and  grain  products, 
2.265.925;  ore,  1.664.725;  coke.  4S7.152 ;  miscellaneous, 
less  than  carload  freight,  12.201,445;  general  miscel¬ 
laneous,  17,662.634.  Motor  buses  are  now  operated  by 
81  railroads  in  connection  with  their  regular  service. 
During  six  years  motor  coach  routes  increased  from 
2,000  to  50,000  miles. 
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One  Milk  Racket  Closed 

LARRY  FAY,  and  60  milk  dealers  in  the  Bronx, 
were  declared  not  guilty  by  a  jury  which  heard 
evidence  in  their  case  last  week.  The  original  in¬ 
dictment  included  140  individuals  and  firms.  The 
charge  was  that  they  created  a  monopoly  in  the 
wholesale  milk  trade.  Two  counts  charged  them  with 
preventing  competition  among  themselves.  None  of 
the  defendants  testified  in  defense.  The  Htate  sim¬ 
ply  failed  to  make  a  case.  Of  the  140  originally  in¬ 
dicted  77  were  eliminated  by  the  court  on  motion  of 
their  lawyers.  One  died  and  two  did  not  appear, 
forfeiting  their  bail.  The  indictment  was  filed  in 
October,  1929. 

This  case  has  taken  the  regular  course  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  It  begins  in  public  excitement,  or  indig¬ 
nation,  which  is  appeased  by  an  investigation  and 
sometimes  by  an  indictment  or  a  new  law.  The  one 
object  is  to  give  the  public  time  to  forget,  and  the 
opportunity  to  pay  the*  bill.  A  solemn  charge  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  monopoly  in  milk  distribution  against  a  few 
dealers  is  some  joke  to  those  familiar  with  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  New  York  City.  What  the  business  needs 
is  regulation  and  stabilization.  But  try  to  get  it. 


Out  of  the  Mud  at  Last 

SENATOR  Bert  Lord,  of  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  been  a  consistent  friend  of  the  farm  since 
he  first  went  to  Albany  as  an  Assemblyman,  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  to  make  a  start  in  getting  back-road 
farms  out  of  the  mud.  Without  interfering  with  the 
present  gasoline  tax,  the  new  bill  would  collect  an 
additional  one  cent  a  gallon  on  gasoline.  The  bill 
provides  that  one-half  the  tax  will  go  to  the  cities 
to  construct  and  maintain  the  main  arteries  of  travel 
used  by  motorists  through  the  cities.  The  other  half 
will  go  to  the  towns  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
construction  of  farmers’  earth  roads  that  are  not  on 
the  State  and  county  maps  for  improvement,  the 
type  of  construction  suited  to  the  locality.  They 
may  be  of  concrete,  bituminous  macadam  or  gravel 
roads,  as  best  suits  the  needs  of  the  localities.  The 
kind  and  type  of  road  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
town  board  of  the  town,  county  superintendent  of 
highways  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works. 

When  the  State  first  adopted  the  construction  of 
improved  highways,  the  idea  was  to  construct  the 
“farmer  to  market  roads”  so  that  produce  could  be 
delivered  to  the  railroad  station  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  expense.  For  the  most  part  automobile  roads 
have  been  constructed,  and  SO  per  cent  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  roads  are  still  unimproved. 

Until  last  year,  the  towns  constructed  improved 
highways  under  Section  320A  of  the  highway  law. 
That  section  of  the  law  has  been  repealed  and  all 
construction  is  now  done  by  the  counties,  with  the 
result  that  only  two  or  three  sections  of  highway 
are  constructed  in  a  year.  In  a  county  like  Chenan¬ 
go,  with  21  towns,  under  this  method  of  construction 
it  would  be  10  years  before  some  of  the  towns  would 
get  any  construction  whatever. 

Many  of  the  towns  have  machinery  to  construct 
permanent  roads.  It  was  bought  under  the  old  law, 
much  of  it  on  the  lease  plan.  Since  the  change  of 
the  law  the  towns  have  no  use  for  the  machinery 
and  are  likely  to  lose  it,  and  to  forfeit  the  amounts 
paid  in.  Under  Senator  Lord’s  bill  every  town  in 
the  State  will  have  an  average  of  $7,000  a  year  for 
these  now  neglected  dirt  roads.  With  local  labor  the 
towns  can  do  the  work  cheaper  than  the  counties  or 
the  State,  giving  more  mileage  for  the  money. 

Senator  Lord  does  not  look  for  serious  objection 
to  his  bill.  No  part  of  the  tax  goes  to  the  State. 
Every  dollar  of  it  goes  into  roads,  to  increase  the 
assets  of  the  State  and  to  make  more  roads  and  bet¬ 
ter  roads  for  motorists.  It  is  the  first  serious  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  the  back-county  roads  representing 
four-fifth  of  the  road  mileage  of  the  State.  These 
farms  have  helped  build  the  county  and  State  roads. 
It  is  time  a  start  were  made  to  do  something  for 
them. 


State  Water  Power 

THE  St.  Lawrence  power  project  has  been  a 
gold  mine  of  political  talk  now  for  some  years. 
It  has  been  pictured  as  a  panacea  for  all  farm  and 
household  troubles  in  the  State.  In  his  time  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith  made  the  most  of  it.  His  successor  has 
gone  Mr.  Smith  one  better  by  bringing  the  subject 
down  to  the  broom  and  the  dishpan.  It  is  a  favorite 
subject  for  political  exploitation.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  it  is  that  the  orator  has  no  limita¬ 
tions.  He  can  arouse  public  expectation  to  the  full 
limit  of  his  imagination,  and  the  awakening  is  far 
enough  off  to  cause  him  no  present  worry. 

The  project  resolves  itself  into  two  parts.  First, 
the  building  of  a  huge  dam  in  the  St.  Lawrence 


River,  the  equipment  of  a  plant  and  the  generation 
of  electric  energy.  The  second  part  is  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  electric  current  to  the  homes  and  farms 
and  other  enterprises  of  the  State. 

The  project  may  be  developed  in  one  of  two  ways, 
by  the  State  at  public  expense,  or  by  power  corpora¬ 
tions  with  private  capital.  The  Legislature  last  year 
passed  a  bill  supposed  to  take  the  subject  out  of 
politics.  It  authorized  him  to  appoint  a  commission 
of  his  own  exclusive  choice  to  study  the  subject  and 
make  a  report  for  consideration  this  year.  Four  of 
the  five  members  have  submitted  a  report  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  State  build  the  dam  and  the  plant, 
and  contract  with  the  existing  Niagara-Hudson 
Power  Company  for  distribution  of  the  current.  The 
fifth  member  made  a  minority  report  recommending 
that  the  State  reserve  the  right  to  distribute  pro¬ 
vided  satisfactory  terms  could  not  be  arranged  with 
the  existing  company. 

If  the  State  had  ever  shown  any  efficiency  in  pub¬ 
lic  undertakings  it  would  be  urged  to  undertake  this 
project  and  go  through  with  it  to  the  doors  of  the 
consumers.  But  the  State  has  never  shown  capacity 
for  anything  of  the  kind.  Only  recently  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  State  was  building  a  prison  in  a 
western  county  at  a  cost  of  $6,000  a  cell  for  indi¬ 
vidual  prisoners.  The  value  of  the  average  farm 
of  the  State  is  $4,500.  The  public  prints  bring  the 
information  that  another  prison  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  east  in  which  the  cost  for  each  of  its 
500  prisoners,  when  fully  occupied,  will  be  $20,000, 
or  near  the  value  of  five  average  farms. 

From  the  past  record  we  can  hardly  expect  the 
cheap  power  and  light  from  State  operation.  On  the 
other  hand  corporations  derive  good  bargains.  Be¬ 
sides  when  a  franchise  is  granted  a  corporation  the 
Legislature  loses  power  to  regulate  its  rates.  The 
courts  have  adopted  a  very  liberal  rule  for  the  net 
income  for  service  corporations.  There  is  no  good 
reason,  therefore,  to  expect  that  we  are  likely  to  get 
electric  power  without  paying  a  substantial  price  for 
it.  But  even  so,  if  fully  available,  it  should  add 
much  to  the  comforts  and  convenience  and  efficiency 
of  the  country  home. 

However  this  project  is  financed,  we  must  not  re¬ 
peat  the  experience  with  the  State  roads.  This  elec¬ 
tric  power  must  be  made  available  to  every  farm  and 
home  in  the  back  country  as  well  as  on  the  highways 
between  centers  of  population. 


From  Western  New  York 

The  outlook  for  farming  in  Northern  Livingston 
County  is  not  bad.  Prices  are  low  and  in  case  of  some 
commodities  quotations  are  nominal.  But  most  fann¬ 
ers  believe  that  the  bottom  is  reached.  Wheat  is  in 
large  supply  and  moving  slowly  at  80c  per  bushel.  Po¬ 
tatoes  would  bring  00c  if  farmers  would  sell,  but  many 
are  in  growers’  hands,  and  being  held  for  $1.  Alfalfa 
bay  brings  $18  per  ton  in  bale,  and  choice  clover  $20. 
The  yield  of  oats  per  acre  for  1930  was  unusually  heavy, 
but  most  farmers  grow  only  enough  for  their  farm  feed 
and  seed — very  few  grown  for  market. 

Danish  cabbage  sells  at  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  Crop  good 
in  quality  and  fair  in  yield.  Little  Danish  went  to 
market  during  Autumn.  Nearly  all  being  placed  in 
storage.  Earlier  varieties  suffered  from  drought  and 
sold  at  around  $6  per  ton. 

Several  farm  sales  have  been  made  recently,  but  at 
low  prices.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  sales  were  made 
by  long-time  owners,  who  sell  to  those  who  have  been 
renting  or  share-working.  The  latter  class  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  better  to  buy  now  at  present  prices 
than  to  continue  to  rent  any  longer.  Deals  are  usually 
made  directly  between  buyer  and  seller.  They  arrange 
price  and  terms,  which  are  mutually  satisfactory.  If 
the  farm  is  incumbered,  the  buyer  assumes*  the  mortgage 
and  makes  a  small  down  payment.  If  free  and  clear, 
the  down  payment  is  followed  by  giving  a  mortgage  by 
the  buyer  to  the  seller.  Then  the  seller  either  retires  or 
goes  into  other  business,  and  the  buyer  rolls  up  his 
sleeves  and  goes  to  work.  Farmers  will  not  sulk  in 
their  tents.  They  will  use  more  brains  and  machinery, 
plan  more  earefuily,  incur  as  little  overhead  as  possible, 
and  so  make  good.  s.  e.  h. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Notes 

We  have  been  in  the  grip  of  Winter  for  over  a 
month,  not  so  very  cold,  but  just  continually  Winter, 
with  snow  every  few  days,  but  yet  not  much  after  all. 
It  just  seems  as  if  the  water  supply  was  exhausted  or 
else  it  never  reaches  this  part  of  the  country.  Some  of 
us,  due  to  a  thaw  of  two  weeks  ago,  are  a  little  better 
off  for  water,  but  many  farmers  are  still  having  to 
carry  water  and  many  of  them  are  driving  their  stock 
for  miles  every  day.  Here  on  Rocky  Point  we  have  had 
plenty  of  water  to  do  us,  but  when  feeding  time  came, 
the  water  was  not  in  the  same  place  as  the  feed,  so  it 
meant  a  lot  of  driving  every  day  or  else  haul  the  feed. 
The  continual  cold  has  made  it  worse  as  so  much  of 
the  time  what  little  water  there  was  was  frozen  up.  We 
have  had  to  do  more  breaking  ice  for  the  cattle  this  sea¬ 
son  than  we  usually  do  all  Winter  and  this  is  only 
early  January. 

There  seems  to  be  an  air  of  optimism  in  regard  to 
next  year.  I  do  not  know  just  what  is  the  cause,  but 
most  farmers  you  talk  with  think  that  things  have 
reached  the  bottom  and  there  will  slowly  begin  an  up¬ 
ward  climb  for  the  farmer.  I  hope  that  such  will  be 
the  case,  but  somehow  I  feel  that  unless  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  change  in  the  way  of  living  and  methods  of  doing 
business  there  will  not  be  a  very  rapid  improvement. 
What  I  mean  by  this  is  that  we  have  got  to  get  back 
to  living  within  our  means  and  not  try  to  live  as  we 
did  in  times  of  great  prosperity.  My  opinion  and,  I 
find  that  a  lot  of  folks  think  the  same  way,  is  that  the 
main  trouble  with  us  at  present  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  great  increase  of  credit  buying.  Until  we  get 


back  more  on  a  cash  basis  things  will  not  be  very  much 
better. 

You  can  go  out  to  collect  money  most  anywhere 
these  days  and  the  first  thing  told  you  is  that  if  Mr.  A — 
would  pay  me  I  could  pay  you,  and  then  you  question 
A —  and  find  that  someone  else  owes  him,  and  so  on.  I 
don't  know  where  it  would  end  but  the  thing  must  have 
been  paid  for  somewhere. 

In  this  section  there  has  never  been  a  more  generous 
giving  for  the  needy,  but  unless  we  can  in  some  way 
provide  these  people  with  an  opportunity  to  earn  their 
way,  we  are  getting  ourselves  in  for  a  lot  of  giving  in 
the  future.  I  expect  that  it  is  different  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  than  with  us,  but  we  find  that  the  most  of  our 
needy  ones  are  folks  that  during  the  good  times,  during 
and  just  after  the  war,  were  drawing  the  very  highest 
wages,  and  that  they  had  to  have  the  very  best  of  every¬ 
thing  going.  And  then  I  wonder  if  to  a  large  extent 
things  have  come  to  this  state  because  of  the  weakness 
of  our  school  systems.  Just  what  have  we  been  teach¬ 
ing  the  children  that  would  help  them  to  become 
thrifty  and  be  able  to  manage  so  as  to  save  in  times  of 
prosperity  for  the  lean  times?  How  many  of  our  schools 
ever  teach  a  girl  how  to  go  out  and  buy  produce  at  the 
market  to  the  best  advantage?  Go  into  the  domestic 
science  classes  in  our  high  schools  and  see  just  what 
kind  of  things  they  are  teaching  the  girls  to  cook.  Are 
they  not  in  most  cases  high-priced  things  and  luxuries, 
things  that  the  common  people  cannot  afford.  Why  do 
they  not  teach  them  how  to  cook  a  cheap  cut  of  meat 
so  that  it  will  be  tender  and  appetizing,  or  how  to  cook 
the  homely  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  in  ways 
that  will  enable  the  housewife  of  the  future  to  take 
vhat  she  has  at  hand  and  put  up  a  good  appetizing 
meal? 

The  only  agency  that  I  know  of  at  present  that  is 
going  at  this  job  right  is  the  4-H  clubs.  You  will  not 
notice  any  fancy  sewing  in  the  things  they  teach  the 
girls,  nor  will  you  notice  any  knick-knacks  among  the 
things  the  cooking  and  canning  girls  turn  out.  No,  they 
are  just  the  common  every-day  foods  that  we  have  oil 
our  farms,  and  those  are  the  things  our  schools  should 
teach. 

Some  readers  wanted  to  know  about  feeding  apple 
pomace  to  cows.  We  have  been  feeding  all  of  our 
pomace  to  our  milk  cows  for  several  years  and  have 
had  nothing  but  good  results.  We  feed 'it  fresh,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  but  have  fed  it  in  all  stages  of  fermentation,  and 
never  saw  the  least  bad  effect.  Have  no  way  of  meas¬ 
uring  the  results  as  far  as  to  the  food  value,  but  can 
readily  tell  the  difference  in  the  milk  flow  and  the  gen- 
ez*al  health  of  the  cows.  l.  g.  zinx. 

West  Virginia. 


Columbia  County,  New  York  Notes 

There  have  been  very  icy  roads,  and  highway  super¬ 
intendents  have  put  many  loads  of  gravel  on' the  icy 
hills,  in  or’der  that  automobiles  could  be  aided  in  thei'r 
hill  climbing.  Many  cars  would  almost  reach  the  top 
of  a  hill  and  then  have  to  back  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  try  it  over  again. 

Ice  is  about  10  to  12  inches  thick  on  some  lakes  and 
ponds  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  and  ice  cut¬ 
ting  will  soon  commence.  About  five  inches  of  this  icel 
is  what  is  known  as  snow  ice.  In  former  years  much 
ice  was  cut  on  the  Hudson  River,  but  now  artificial  ice, 
and  homemade  ice  made  by  electric  refrigeration  have 
taken  the  place  to  a  great  extent  of  the  former  much 
required  river  ice.  However,  there  are  yet  a  few  who 
cut  ice  upon  the  river.  Hundreds  of  ice-houses  that 
formerly  bordered  the  river  have  disappeared.  Many 
were  sold  and  torn  down,  and  the  good  lumber  used  in 
other  construction  work.  Many  of  the  ice-houses  burned 
down  a  few  years  ago.  Some  of  the  few  that  remain 
have  been  converted  into  mushroom  houses. 

Farmers  sell  fine  fresh  eggs  at  the  door  for  28c  a 
dozen  ;  butter  for  30c  a  pound ;  vinegar  for  30c  a  gal¬ 
lon ;  potatoes  for  $1.25  a  bushel;  honey  for  20c  a 
comb,  either  basswood,  clover  or  raspberry;  buckwheat 
honey  for  15c  a  comb.  e.  a.  h. 


From  the  Old  Dominion 

At  this  writing  (January  19)  the  snow  has  just  dis¬ 
appeared  and  the  ground  is  bare  once  more.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  17  we  had  12  inches  of  snow,  and  on  January  14, 
three  inches*  more,  with  a  severe  cold  wave.  On  the 
morning  of  January  17  the  mercury  registered  the  low 
mark  of  six  degrees  above  zero,  which  was  cold  for  Tide¬ 
water  Virginia.  I  am  58  years  old,  and  this  was  the 
third  coldest  snap  I  ever  experienced,  on  two  other  oc¬ 
casions,  years  ago,  the  mercury  registered  one  time  three 
above  and  once  two  above.  The  snow  was  a  great 
benefit  to  the  small  grain  crop,  which  now  looks  prom¬ 
ising  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Most  outdoor  farm  work  is  at  a  standstill,  with  the 
exception  of  hauling  out  manure  occasionally,  repairing 
and  building  new  fences  and  getting  firewood.  Some 
wells  and  streams  are  still  dry.  notwithstanding  the 
snow  and  rain  we  have  had  in  the  past  six  weeks. 

The  poultry  market  is  maintaining  a  price  level  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  1930  at  this  time.  Turkeys  are  selling 
about  the  same  as  they  did  at  Christmas  and  Thanks¬ 
giving,  although  they  are  somewhat  scarcer,  the  aver¬ 
age  price  being  from  35  to  40c  per  pound  dressed.  3.jfc 
live  weight;  colored  hens,  20  to  23c;  Leghorns,  17  to 
18c;  good  veals,  12c;  lamb,  14  to  15c;  pork,  8  to  10c; 
eggs,  35c;  butter,  good  country,  45  to  50c;  wheat,  90c; 
corn,  88c ;  oats,  GOc.  All  food  products  which  we  farm- 
inoAlave  <0.  are  considerably  lower  in  price  than  in 
1930  at  this  time.  Good  flour  can  now  be*  bought  for 
$5.50  per  barrel;  sugar,  5c  per  pound;  coffee.  25c  Ap¬ 
ples  are  selling  high,  anywhere  from  $6  to  $8  per  bar¬ 
rel  for  good  stock.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  from  $1.75 
to  $2  per  bushel;  navy  and  kidney  beans,  drv,  from  8 
to  10c  per  pound.  H  H 

Virginia. 


A  Word  from  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

I  always  enjoy  reading  of  the  doings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  to  hear  what  our  neighbors  are 
doing  and  often*  wish  there  were  more  of  these.  We 
need  more  of  this  neighborliness,  if  you  choose  to  call 
it  that. 

Here  in  Saratoga  Bounty  we  have  been  passing 
through  one  of  the  worst  droughts  in  the  history,  in 
length  at  least.  All  springs  and  wells  are  low,  no  heavy 
rain  since  June.  Crops*  were  not  very  good,  except 
hay ,  yet  there  is  not  much  complaint.  Unemployment 
has  not  hit  Saratoga  County  very  badly.  The  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  county  have  been  working  for  lower  taxes 
in  the  past  year  and  are  enjoying  a  10-per-cent  cut  in 
the  county  this  year,  the  first  step  in  that  direction  in 
several  years.  I  should  like  to  know  of  other  counties 
that  have  a  reduction  in  taxes  as  compared  to  last  year. 

M.  H.  D. 
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( Below )  HAS  USED  "AA  QUALITY ”  FERTILIZERS  FOR  25 
YEARS.  Mr.  Russel  Haver,  Lebanon,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.t 
has  used  "A  A  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  for  25  years.  Mr.  Haver 
writes,  "I  have  compared  your  goods  with  others,  but  always 
found  'A A  QUALITY’  best.”  His  1930  corn  crop,  grown  with 
AGRICO,  yielded  100  bu.  of  ear  com  per  acre,  25%  above 
average.  {Oct.  1,  1930) 


(Right)  ” ALWAYS  SUPERIOR ”:  Herbert 
Hedges  of  Bridgehampton,  SuffolkCo.,  N.  Y., 
holding  typical  Cobblers  front  his  1930 
crop.  He  writes:  ”1  have  used  three  other 
makes  of  fertilizer,  but  'AA  QUALITY’ 
goods  have  always  proved  far  superior 
Read  Air.  Hedges’  letter  of  Oct.  1,  1930 
shown  below. 


M&ms  i 


(Below)  75  BU.  MORE  POTATOES  PER 
ACRE:  Mr.  E.  L.  Reed,  (in  the  foreground) 
of  Kinsman,  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  who 
writes:  "In  spite  of  the  drought,  AGRICO 
produced  a  better  crop — 50  to  75  bushels 
more  per  acre  than  any  other  crop  in  this 
vicinity.  One  can’t  complain  about  a  crop 
of  200  to  215  bushels  of  A-l  quality  po¬ 
tatoes  per  acre,  even  if  the  dry  weather 
did  reduce  the  yield.”  (Nov.  10,  1930.) 


I  AST  season  Mr.  Herbert  Hedges,  of 
Bridgehampton,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y., 
grew  eleven  acres  of  Cobblers.  His  crop 
yielded  an  average  of  490  bu.  per  acre, 
or  140  bu.  above  the  average  in  this 
section. 

When  it  came  time  to  market  his  crop, 
Mr.  Hedges’  fertilizer  bill  looked  mighty 
small  compared  to  the  profits  it  helped 
him  make.  Here  is  his  own  letter,  dated 
October  1,  1930: 

Experimented  with  Four  Kinds 

"Since  I  started  farming,  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  four  different  makes  of  fertilizer, 
'AA  QUALITY’  goods  always  being  one  of 
the  four.  'AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizers  have 
always  been  in  perfect  drilling  condition  and 
every  year  have  given  me  by  far  the  best  crop 
results.  This  year  I  used  'AA  QUALITY’ 
goods  on  all  my  potatoes,  53  acres,  and 
raised,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  fin¬ 
est  crop  of  Cobblers  ever  grown  in  this 
vicinity.  I  averaged  490  bushels  of 'Grade  A’ 


(Below,  right)  150  CRATES  MORE  CELERY  PER 
ACRE— 10  CENTS  PREMIUM:  Mr.  AlbertHubright, 
(at  the  right)  of  Lincoln,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  re¬ 
ceiving  the  congratulations  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Baker  on  his  fine  crop  of  celery,  which  not  only 
averaged  150  crates  more  to  the  acre  than  other 
crops  in  his  district,  but  also  brought  10<f  a  crate 
premium  for  quality.  '  I  give  ‘AA  QUALITY’ 
Fertilizer  credit  for  both  the  quayitity  and  the 
quality  of  my  crop,”  he  writes.  (Oct.  30,  1930) 


MAIL  THE  CONVENIENT  COUPON  — TODAY 


KNOW  YOUR  COSTS— DON’T  GUESS 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
(Address  the  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me .  . .  copies  of  your  new  free  Crop-Cost 
Blank  for  Corn . for  Potatoes . 


Name 


Address 
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VT)  r  BETTER;  Mr.  E.  J.  Hurley  of  Rushville, 

i  ates  Co.,  /V.  Y .,  shown  here  with  some  cabbages  grown  with  "A  4 
QUALITY ’’  Fertilizer.  Last  season,  he  got  15  tons  per  acre,  or  5  tons 
more  than  the  average  in  this  section.  His  cabbage  brought $1.50  a  ton 
premium.  He  writes:  "My  large  yield  and  the  premium  price  I  re¬ 
ceived  were  largely  due  to  the  superior  crop-producing  power  of  Mour 
•AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizer. "  E.  J.  Hurley.  {Oct.  28,  1930) 


(Below)  CUCUMBERS  BRING  HIGHEST  PRICE:  Mr.  Horace  E.  Corah 
{at  left)  of  Hamburg,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whose  cucumbers  brought  the 
highest  price  paid  by  Erie  County  Growers’  Association— $2,000  cash 
tor  eight  acres.  "Continuous  use  of  'AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizers  for  over 
40  years,  he  says,  has  built  up  my  land  to  the  point  where  1  was  able 
to  produce  a  bumper  crop  even  with  the  small  amount  of  rainfall  we 
had  this  past  summer."  {Oct.  28,  1930) 


$140  Extra  Profit 


from  every  acre  of  Cobblers 


potatoes  on  my  eleven  acres  of  Cobblers. 
At  a  dollar  a  bushel,  the  above-average  yield  on 
this  crop  alone  meant  $140  extra  from  each  acre. 

"On  my  late  potatoes  I  am  averaging  about 
320  bushels  of  first  class  ’Grade  A’  potatoes, 
which  is  at  least  fifty  bushels  an  acre  above 
the  average  around  here.  I  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  your  Fertilizers  to  all  growers,  for  I  do 
not  think  they  can  be  beaten  as  to  drilling 
condition  and  crop-producing  qualities.” 
Herbert  Hedges.  (Oct.  1,  1930). 

Here  is  another  similar  letter,  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds  we  have  received.  This  one  comes  from 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hurley,  of  Rushville,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.: 

"I  have  been  a  user  of  ’AA  QUALITY’  Fer¬ 
tilizer  for  many  years,  and  am  very  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  results  obtained. 

’’The  mechanical  condition  is  always  right, 
and  my  yields  seem  to  exceed  those  on  ad¬ 
joining  farms  where  other  fertilizers  are 
used.  I  believe  that  my  good  crop  yields  this 


year,  and  the  better-than-average  quality  of 
same  are  due  to  the  use  of  your  'AA  QUALITY’ 
Fertilizer.  My  20  acres  of  cabbage  this  year 
averaged  15  tons  per  acre  or  about  5  tons 
above  the  average.”  E.  J.  Hurley.  (Oct.  28, 
1930). 

Make  Bigger  Profits 

By  increasing  crop  yields,  AGRICO  and  the 
other  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  reduce  the 
cost  of  growing  each  bushel  and  this  in  turn 
increases  the  margin  of  profit.  A  farmer  can¬ 
not  increase  the  market  price  he  gets  for  his 
crop,  but  he  can  reduce  his  costs — and  that 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Know  your  costs, 
don't  guess.  We  have  made  it  easy  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  new  crop-cost  method,  so  simple  any¬ 
body  can  use  it.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy — 
or  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 

Don’t  skimp  on  fertilizer;  for  when  all  is 
said  and  done  it’s  the  crop-producing  power 
of  the  fertilizer  you  use  that  measures  the  size 


of  your  profit.  Use  the  very  best  fertilizer  that 
you  can  obtain,  and  use  enough  of  it.  Don’t 
expect  so-called  "cheap”  goods  to  give  you 
the  profits  you  want,  the  profits  your  hard 
work  entitles  you  to. 

We  haven’t  tried  to  make  AGRICO  as 
cheap  as  we  could — we  make  it  the  very  best 
we  know  how,  based  on  69  years’  experience 
in  the  fertilizer  business.  AGRICO  is  made 
of  carefully-selected  plant-food  materials 
which  supply  the  crop  with  the  usual  ele¬ 
ments  as  well  as  extra  elements  which 
farmers  have  found  have  a  most  favorable 
effect  upon  their  crop  yields  and  crop  profits. 
The  extra  care  with  which  AGRICO  is  made, 
the  extra  plant-food  values  which  it  contains 
— these  are  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
extra  profits  farmers  obtain  with  AGRICO. 

There  is  a  brand  of  AGRICO  for  every 
crop.  See  your  nearest  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer  and  place  your  order  now. 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ...  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  "AX  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 


for  all  crops 
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Enigma 

My  first  is  in  despair  and  not  in  hope, 
My  second  in  hand  but  not  in  soap, 

My  third  is  in  vapor  but  not  in  haze, 
My  fourth  is  in  grow  but  not  in  raise, 
My  fifth  is  in  left  but  not  in  right, 

My  sixth  is  in  battle  but  not  in  fight, 
My  seventh  is  in  peace  but  not  in  rest, 
My  eighth  is  in  trunk  but  not  in  chest, 
My  ninth  is  in  linen  but  not  in  silk, 

My  whole  is  light,  and  as  white  as  milk. 

—By  Clark  Allender  (16), 
West  Virginia. 


Riddle 

Black  as  the  coal, 

Sly  as  the  snake, 

Across  the  sky 
His  way  to  take — • 

He  wears  a  sword 
Of  darkest  hue 
And  before  you  see  him 
He  shouts  at  you. 

— By  Charlotte  Dolly  (17), 
New  York. 


Another  Puzzle 

Mary  is  24  years  old.  She  is  twice  as 
old  as  Anne  was  when  she  was  as  old  as 
Anne  is  now.  How  old  is  Anne  now? — 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (16),  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  Enigma 
No.  1  was  “beaver,”  and  to  No.  2  was 
“good-will.”  The  answer  to  the  riddle 
was  “glove,”  to  the  problem  was  “six.” 


Brawn  by  Helen  Durie  (14),  New  Jersey 

“Tis  here  we  dip  our  pen  in  blacker  ink, 

And  write  more  firmly  since  we  paused  to  think. 


Drawn  by  Mildred  8 chle singer  (16), 
New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Winter 

The  winds  are  shouting  to  each  other 
And  the  mountains  stare 

In  wonder  at  the  young  clouds  wringing 
Raindrops  from  their  hair. 

Slim  needles  drop  from  shivering  branches 
Of  reluctant  pines, 

And  all  the  weeping  leaves  of  satin 
Fall  from  ivy  vines. 

The  sun  has  found  a  place  to  hide  in, 
Birds  that  chirped  are  gone; 

But  winds  that  like  their  own  loud  voices 
Still  go  shouting  on. 

— By  Rebecca  Helman. 
Sent  by  Margaret  Esslinger  (13), 

Pennsylvania. 


mal,  between  the  wolverine  and  skunk  in 
size.  Formerly  my  fur  was  considered 
worthless,  but  times  have  changed.  My 
silvery  pelt  is  in  good  demand  for  coat 
trimmings.  I  was  once  plentiful  all  over 
North  America,  but  civilization  has 
steadily  driven  me  back.  At  present  I 
am  found  only  in  the  plains  of  the  afore¬ 
said.  In  burrowing,  I  make  a  deep,  many- 
entraneed  den  on  a  sunny  slope.  Like 
prairie  dogs,  mice,  rabbits  and  other  small 
animals  I  hunt  by  night. 

I  have  large  curved  claws  with  which 
I  protect  myself  against  enemies.  Great 
strength  and  courage  render  me  a  for¬ 
midable  foe  but  unless  driven  into  a 
corner  I  prefer  hiding  to  fighting.  In 
cold  regions  I  sleep  all  Winter  like  a 
bear,  but  farther  south  I  am  active  all 
the  year  round.  What  am  I? — By  Erma 
Herscliey,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Chalottte  Dolly  (17), 

Neic  York 

Caller:  “Hello— this  is  Boo.” 
Operator:  “Boo  who?” 

Caller:  “Beg  your  pardon,  please  don’t 
cry.” — Sent  by  Manuel  Buarque,  Dela¬ 
ware. 


“How  was  iron  ore  discovered?” 

“I  heard  pa  say  they  smelt  it.” — Sent 
by  Alice  Hostalek,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Durie  (14),  New  Jersey 


The  Discoverer 

Mystical,  sorrowful,  stiff  and  still, 

A  sparrow  stood  on  a  wintry  sill. 

The  night  wind  laden  with  icy  sleet 
Ruffled  his  feathers  and  stung  his  feet. 

But  his  bright  eye  peered  through  a  win¬ 
dow  pane 

And  visioned  the  warmth  of  a  June-time 
lane. 

He  saw  the  lights  from  the  fireplace  fall 
Over  the  patterns  on  somebody’s  wall. 

Ilis  heart  was  thrilled  by  a  paper  rose — 
He  had  found  at  last  where  the  Summer 
goes. 

— By  Nathalia  Crane. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (16),  West 


Drawn  by  Helen  Durie  (14), 
New  Jersey 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  was  “reindeer.”  The  reindeer  is  said 
to  use  its  horns  to  remove  the  snow  from 
the  lichens  (reindeer  moss)  which  form 
the  great  part  of  its  Winter  food.  It 
scrapes  up  the  snow  with  its  feet,  and 
turns  it  up  with  its  snout,  and  by  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  nature,  the  feet,  forehead  and 
nose  are  protected  by  a  remarkably  hard 
skin.  The  moss  covers  extensive  tracts 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  making  them,  even 
in  Summer,  as  white  as  snow.  It  often 
occupies  the  ground  in  pine  forests,  and 
when  such  forests  are  destroyed  by  fire 
it  springs  up  in  its  greatest  luxuriance. 
This  month’s  puzzle  is  going  to  be  a 
sticker,  because  it  gives  us  no  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  that  we  can  recognize. 
Perhaps  it  will  help  if  I  add  that  the 
animal’s  bad  temper  is  used  to  express  a 
degree  in  bad  temper  by  people  who  have 
never  seen  either  him  or  his  picture.  Most 
•f  us  in  New  York  have  never  seen  him. 
His  description  follows  : 

I  am  a  fur-bearing  animal  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  from  Mexico  well  up  into  Can¬ 
ada.  I  am  a  heavy-bodied  low-set  ani¬ 


A  Friend  of  the  Farm 
Dear  Friends :  Here’s  a  negligent  mem¬ 
ber  of  O.  P.  I  haven’t  been  missed,  have 
I?  Though  there  are  piles  and  heaps  of 
work  to  do  that  sometimes  seems  endless, 
it  would  take  more  than  a  brightly  paint¬ 
ed  picture  of  city  life  to  lure  me  from 
the  farm.  How  many  agree  with  me? — 
Iona  Welker  (18),  New  York. 


The  Pet  Goat 

Dear  Readers :  I  am  sending  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  my  pet  goat  Fanny,  and  myself, 
taken  with  our  first  snow  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  Christmas  Day.  I  hope  more 
boys  and  girls  will  send  in  pictures  of 
their  pets,  as  we  enjoy  looking  at  them. — 
Warren  Diehl  (10),  New  Jersey. 


My  Dog  and  Pony 

Dear  Friends  of  O.  P. :  I  am  15  and 
a  sophomore  in  high  school.  1  am  en¬ 
closing  a  picture  of  myself  taken  last 
Summer  with  my  dog  Betty,  and  one  of 
our  horses.  Everything  is  white  here 
now.  I  love  the  snowflakes  falling.  Hop¬ 
ing  to  send  something  every  month,  I  am, 
Yours,  Mary  Buxton,  Vermont. 


A  Schoolgirl  Correspondent 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  am  sending  my 
picture,  taken  in  the  Stone  Ridge  school- 
house.  I  have  been  looking  at  The  R. 
N.-Y.  lately.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
of  you  write  to  me,  very  much.  I  am  nine, 
and  in  the  fifth  grade. — Marjorie  Oakes, 
New  York. 


Jan.  1. — A  few  days  ago  I  fixed  my 
place  for  the  birds.  I  spread  chaff  over 
the  ground  and  collected  mullein  and  pig¬ 
weed  stalks  and  stuck  them  in  the  snow. 
Then  I  put  corn  and  other  grains  on 
boards  and  hung  out  bread  and  suet  and 
doughnuts  in  the  trees.  The  chickadees 
come  in  small  flocks  of  three  or  four,  and 
they  peck  the  suet  and  doughnuts.  They 
also  like  the  corn,  which  they  hold  with 
one  foot  while  pecking  away  with  their 
bill.  The  most  numerous  guests  are  three 
sparrows  who  come  in  flocks  of  20  or 
more,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  gold¬ 
finches.  They  sound  as  though  they  relish 
what  they  eat. 

There  are  also  four  shy  bluejays  who 
fill  their  bills  with  corn  and  fly  swiftly 
away.  Sometimes  I  hear  a  “yank-yonk” 
which  lets  me  know  a  little  nuthatch  is 
busy  eating  the  suet.  A  downy  wood¬ 
pecker  eats  his  share  of  the  suet. 

There  are  two  enemies  of  the  birds. 
The  first  is  a  cat,  which  I  do  not  think 
has  got  any  yet,  and  will  not  if  I  can  pre¬ 
vent  it.  The  other  is  a  northern  shrike. 
He  appears  suddenly,  and  leaves  sudden¬ 
ly  sometimes  with  a  bird. 

I  expect  to  contribute  regularly,  and 
hope  to  hear  from  some  of  the  readers. — 
Fred  Drowne,  New  Hampshire. 


The  name  of  this  game  in  solitaire.  It 
is  played  on  a  circular  wooden  (or  paste¬ 
board)  board,  having  holes  arranged  in 
it  somewhat  in  the  form  shown  in  the 
illustration.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  game,  all  the  holes  are  filled  with 
glass  or  other  marbles  (or  wooden  pegs 
may  be  used  to  stick  in  the  holes  )  ;  then 
the  middle  marble  is  taken  off  the  board 
and  placed  on  one  side. 

The  game  is  to  make  one  marble  hop 
over  another  whenever  there  is  a  space 
immediately  vacant  beyond,  the  one  which 
is  hopped  over  being  at  once  taken  from 
the  board.  The  moves  can  be  made 
either  from  top  to  bottom,  bottom  to  top, 
right  to  left,  or  let  to  right,  but  never 
diagonally.  For  instance,  the  marble  oc¬ 
cupying  No.  1  space  in  the  engraving  can 
be  moved  from  1  to  9  or  1  to  3,  but  can¬ 
not  be  moved  from  1  to  11.  The  game  is 
that  all  the  balls,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  should  be  hopped  over  and  taken  off, 
and  the  one  left  should  be  in  the  center 
of  the  board.  This  may  seem  easy,  but 
it  is  harder  than  it  appears  to  be. — Eliza¬ 
beth  George,  Wisconsin. 


Pat’s  Identity 

Dear  Readers  of  O.  P. :  My  twentieth 
birthday !  If  you  are  sorry  to  lose  my 
work,  I  am  just  as  sorry  to  discontinue 
it.  I  wish  now,  as  I  have  often  wished 
before,  that  I  had  started  sooner.  Per¬ 
haps  you  may  like  to  know  that  Pat’s 
diary  is  my  work.  Once  I  used  the  nom 
de  plume  “Val,”  but  the  family  all  knew 
my  writing,  and  to  insure  privacy  I 
changed  it  to  Pat. 

Wishing  you  all  the  best  of  luck,  sin¬ 
cerely,  Verna  Herscliey,  Pennsylvania. 


The  Catskill  Mountaineer 

While  on  my  vacation  I  thought  to  call 
on  Our  Page.  I  entered  the  three-story 
brick  building  that  houses  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  inquired  for  Iva  Unger.  I  found  she 
did  not  have  her  office  there,  but  lives 
on  a  farm  herself.  That  explains  her 
knowledge  of  country  life,  and  sympathy 
with  farm  boys  and  girls. 

I  was  shown  through  the  building 
and  learned  the  whole  process  of 
making  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  was  in 
New  York  on  a  simple  vacation,  but  now 
I’m  staying  on,  and  reluctantly  must  say 
farewell  (or  perhaps  only  au  revoir  to 
Our  Page.  Hoping  to  hear  from  Our 
Tage  friends,  I  am,  sincerely  yours,  Carl 
Ratsch  (16),  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 


Dec.  27. — Left  all  my  musty  old  profs, 
to  weep  over  my  absence  a  week  ago. 
Also  I  left  my  wits  in  the  locker,  and 
though  my  diary  went  into  my  suitcase, 
I  forgot  to  write  in  it.  So  back  again, 
Diary,  and  glad  to  know  that  you,  the 
only  one  in  a  million,  are  never  peeved 
by  a  little  neglect  on  my  part. 

Deserted  the  domain  of  the  dress¬ 
makers  (ak!  needless  alterations)  and 
went  skiing.  Down  hill  like  a  bird 
(sometimes)  and  up-hill  with  all  the 
grace  of  a  pigeon-toed  elephant.  Finally 
I  got  ambitious  and  decided  it  would  be 
fun  to  slide  down  hill  half  a  mile.  TTn- 
fortunately  I  did  more  rolling  than  skiing 
so  just  to  get  even  with  Fate  (I  know 
I’m  a  very  bad  poet  and  do  like  to  plague 
old  lady  Fate  sometimes)  I  wrote  this 
charming  bit  and  chanted  it  to  the  four 
winds : 

Two  winged  steeds  are  on  my  feet, 
To  ride  them  I  am  set ; 

Alas  !  my  skis  cannot  attain 
An  air  of  “fellow-well-met.” 

Right,  left,  cross  your  toes ! 

Dig  out  your  path  on  your  long-suf¬ 
fering  nose ! 

Fate  was  so  disgusted  that  she  left  me 
alone  for  a  while. 

Dec.  28. — Today  I  dug  a  path  to  the 
henhouse  and  gave  Job  his  breakfast  and 
noonday  cheer.  No  use  exerting  myself 
trying  to  give  him  supper.  He  has  long 
since  refused  to  eat  at  night.  Just  be¬ 
tween  you  and  me.  Diary,  I  think  he  has 
developed  dyspepsia,  and  Mother  doesn't 
dare  break  the  sad  news  to  me.  One  of 
the  bantams  ran  away  and  roosted  in  a 
plum  tree  all  night.  I  rescued  her  this 
morning. 

Jan.  1.  1931. — Contrary  to  orders  I 
watched  the  old  year  out  last  night.  Just 
for  amusement  I  got  a  huge  calendar 
sheet,  and  covered  it  with  resolutions — 
none  of  which  will  be  kept.  It’s  a  silly 
old  custom  anyway.  One  could  make 
them  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day  quite  as  well 
as  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

Comment — Course  all  we  old-timers  all 
know  who  “Guess  Who”  is.  Who  but  P. 
the  T.?  And  I  know  who  P.  the  T.  is. 
Maybe  after  he  has  “slithered”  into  the 
alumni  I’ll  tell.  Maybe  not.  Who  knows? 
— “Rommie.” 


Dec.  2G. — Well !  Another  “stuff  day” 
is  over.  I  for  one  am  glad.  I  didn’t 
stuff  though.  We  had  a  turkey  and  a 
chicken.  Why!  Slim  ate  two  thighs, 
two  wings,  one  leg.  and  one  giblet.  Oh 
well !  Slim  only  weighs  about  170  lbs. 

As  for  the  Christmas  tree  it  is  doing 
fairly  well.  Such  a  time  we  had  getting 
it!  Pat  got  hands  on  the  tree  while  I 
stood  under  the  tree  as  helper.  Next 
thing  Pat  was  on  top  of  my  head  laugh¬ 
ing  till  she  had  the  whole  tree  shaking. 
In  her  effort  to  scramble  up  the  tree  she 
accidentally  kicked  me  on  the  nose. 
Whew !  Blinks,  snickers  and  giggles. — 
“Whizzer.” 


Dec.  27. — The  New  Year  brings  a  new 
contributor  to  “Our  Page”  and  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  regular  monthly  contributor 
from  now  on.  How  very  sorry  I  am  to 
see  Barbara  Knowles  leave  Our  Page. 
She  was  an  excellent  artist  and  I  ad¬ 
mired  every  picture  of  hers  that  appeared 
on  Our  Page 

Dee.  28. — Mother  bought  an  ice  cream 
freezer  yesterday.  Um  yum!  You  bet 
we  shall  make  good  use  of  it.  Lucky 
birds  we  are,  an  ice  cream  freezer  and 
being  on  a  farm  where  we  can  get  all  the 
rich  cream  and  fresh  eggs  to  make  good 
ice  cream. 

Dec.  29. — Poor,  dear  Tabby  (our  pet 
cat).  On  these  cold  nights  she  would  lie 
beside  a  cow  and  sleep  there.  But  alas ! 
she  did  it  once  too  often  and  this  morn¬ 
ing  we  found  her  dead.  Poor  thing!  A 
happy  New  Year  to  all. — “Joy  Belle.” 


Dee.  24. — Another  day — just  another 
day  among  many — no  different,  no  better 
or  no  worse.  Went  to  town  this  morn¬ 
ing,  gleaned  a  couple  of  Christmas  pres¬ 
ents  from  fond  relatives  and  finished  my 
shopping.  Dinner,  dishes,  and  then  I  got 
the  tree  and  went  horseback  riding.  I 
love  the  wind  in  your  face,  the  road  run¬ 
ning  away  from  you ;  beauty,  cold,  but 
somehow  it’s  wonderful.  Some  say  horse¬ 
back  riding  is  exercise — yeah,  exercise  for 
the  horse.  Supper — the  wind,  cold,  snow, 
the  haunting  beauty  of  Winter  twilight. 
Some  day  when  I’m  having  a  tough  time 
I  can  look  back  over  the  years  and  see 
these  Winter  evenings  when  the  sun 
shines  for  a  moment  briefly,  red  and  rosy 
over  the  distant  bills  and  valley,  touch¬ 
ing  the  twigs  of  hemlocks  till  they  glow 
like  happiness  and  then  fading  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  landscape  white  and  still.  Well, 
(Continued  on  Page  128) 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion  Weithorn  (18),  New  York 


Midnight — By  Ruth  Ziegler  (18),  Ohio 


Carrying  Out  a  Good  Resolution — By 
Pearl  Wilfert,  New  York 


The  Snow  Man — By  Marion  Weithorn 
(18),  New  York 


Drawn  hy  Marion  Weithorn  (18), 
New  York 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  sending  a  recipe 
for  butterscotch.  Here  it  is :  Mix  one- 
half  cup  brown  sugar  and  one-half  cup 
white  sugar  with  one-half  cup  water,  add¬ 
ing  one  tablespoon  butter  and  one-half 
teaspoon  vinegar.  Boil  the  mixture  un¬ 
til  it  forms  a  hard  ball  when  tried  in 
cold  water.  While  the  mixture  is  cook¬ 
ing  butter  a  pan  and  spread  one-half  cup 
of  nut  meats  in  it.  When  the  mixture  is 
cooked  pour  it  over  the  nuts  into  the  pan. 
This  is  very  good  butterscotch  and  easy 
to  make. — Sent  by  Elsie  Church  (13), 
Massachusetts. 


The  Does — By  Stanley  Broion  (18), 
New  York 


tTlolher  Earth  admires  h  <2  r  new  - — * 

f rmme  Coai  If, 

Mother  Earth  Admires  Her  New  Ermine 
Coat — By  Mildred  Schlesinger  (16), 
New  York 


Little  Heifer  Dozing — By  Mary  Gelletly 
(13),  Maryland 


Winter  TTbuZs — By  Elda  Matchulet  (17), 
Connecticut 


A  Fancy 

People  say  it’s  northern  lights. 

No,  it’s  angels  dressed  in  white 
Seeing  if  the  world’s  all  right. 

And  when  their  work  is  done 

Softly,  gently,  one  by  one 

They  vanish  whence  they  have  come. 

— By  Elizabeth  Townsend  (18), 
Massachusetts. 


Beautiful  is  the  moonlight, 

Touching  the  Infinite  Dark, 

Whose  velvet  robes  are  spread  afar — 
Amid  whose  locks  blooms  many  a  star ; 
Each  a  firefly  spark. 

Beautiful  is  the  moonlight, 

Shedding  upon  the  sea 

Its  labyrinth  of  tangled  beams — 

Its  crystal  gems  and  golden  streams- 
Of  midnight  mystery. 

— By  Doris  Butcher  (15), 
New  York. 


Kitty  Mine 

I  love  to  have  you  in  my  lap, 

Love  to  have  you  purr  and  nap, 

While  I  softly  stroke  your  fur 
Stretch  your  lazy  self  and  purr ; 

Kitty  mine. 

Even  if  outside  it  storm, 

You  and  I  are  nice  and  warm, 

Close  your  eyes  and  softly  rest 
Things  will  all  be  for  the  best; 

Kitty  mine. 

— By  Jackson  B.  Moody  (16), 
New  York. 


Yellow  Roses 

Yellow  roses  bring  memories  to  me 
Of  my  Iowa  home.  The  crooked  road 
That  led  beside  the  snowballs — 

A  cluster  of  fragrant  white  and  green. 

On  past  the  huge  lilac  tree 
To  the  yellow  frame  house. 

And  clustered  there  in  the  valley 
Were  barn,  chicken-house,  and 
The  home  of  the  ever-rooting  pigs. 

And  farther  up  the  valley  between  two 
hills 

Hung  the  grapevine  swing. 

The  machine  shed  under  the  willows 
Its  sagging  top  covered  with  moss. 

With  the  brook  gurgling  past 
The  old  swimming  hole 
With  the  mysteries  of  childhood 
No  longer  worth  solving. 

And  the  yellow’  roses 
Blooming  before  the  open  door 
So  that  the  wind  bore  the  fragrance 
A.s  we  were  inside  held  by  duty 
But  longing  for  the  wind  and  sunshine 
And  the  careless  play  of  yesterday. 

— By  Clarice  Gilbert,  Wisconsin. 


Drawn  by  Roy  Garvey  (16), 
Connecticut 

Our  Page  This  Month 


The  “Rhymes  from  the  Rockies”  have 
just  arrived,  at  this  the  last  moment,  to 
add  splendor  to  Our  Page.  We  thank 
you.  Florence  Swan  (ideal  name  for  a 
poetess ! ) ,  for  that  last  vivid  picture  of 
Mother  Nature’s  blue  teacup.  My  little 
typist  stopped  there  and  sighed,  saying, 
“I’ve  never  read  anything  like  this  before 
— never.”  I  agreed  with  her  that  not 
even  Longfellow —  But  wre  must  not  ap¬ 
pear  too  vainglorious. 

Our  Page  has  also  received  a  com¬ 
plimentary  copy  of  a  book  of  poems  en¬ 
titled  “Just  Verses — That’s  All,”  from 
June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey,  and  auto¬ 
graphed  by  June,  as  author.  We  assume 
that  she  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
readers  who  liked  her  poetry  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  O.  P.  Many  of  these 
poems  are  in  the  bound  collection. 

We  can  scarcely  pass  without  com¬ 
menting  on  Carl  Ilatsch  and  his  experi¬ 
ment  with  New  Y’ork.  It  is  a  fond  be¬ 
lief  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  how 
mistaken,  that  artists  and  writers  do 
their  work  in  large  cities.  Were  you 
not  surprised  to  find  Sinclair  Lewis  com¬ 
ing  from  a  farm  to  claim  the  Nobel  prize 
in  literature?  When  Carl  returns  to  the 
Catskills  we  trust  that  he  will  discover 
the  valuable  material  there  at  hand,  and 
begin  to  use  it.  Travel  experience  often 
acts  like  a  microscope  between  the  mind 
and  its  environment,  and  brings  up 
breath-taking  flashes  of  insight  and  ap¬ 
preciation. 

That  Our  Page  is  assembled  here  under 
country  sky  we  owe  to  policy  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  insisting  that  all  who  take  part 
in  its  work  shall  not  only  preach  but 
practice.  Although  this  information  is 
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given  out  from  time  to  time,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  known  that  when 
Our  Page  goes  to  press  it  starts  from  a 
point  200  miles  from  the  city  office,  and 
travels  through  the  mail  by  special  de¬ 
livery.  Our  Page  contributors  are  wel¬ 
comed  at  the  New  York  office  whenever 
they  are  able  to  call. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Philippine  and 
North  Dakota  contributors  hesitating  on 
the  threshold  of  O.  P.  and  confide  to  them 
our  hope  that  we  are  to  have  them  regu¬ 
larly  from  now  on,  and  in  personal  in¬ 
cidents  that  touch  their  lives  as  closely 
as  they  have  the  courage  to  reveal.  Mean¬ 
while  we  will  keep  on  trying  to  present 
country  life  in  its  true  likeness,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  we  read  or  hear  about  it. 
It  is  by  cutting  close  to  the  truth  that 
we  make  our  work  striking,  and  gain 
variety.  Send  all  contributions  on  or 
before  the  fifth  of  the  month,  to  Iva 
Unger,  333  West  30tli  St..  New  Y’ork 
City,  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Contributions  are  welcome  at  all  times, 
but  copy  received  after  the  above  date 
must  be  held  over  for  the  month  fol¬ 
lowing. 


Drawn  by  John  Branners  (13),  Georgia 

I  thought  I  would  send  this  poem  that 
my  father  learned  when  he  was  a  little 
boy  in  the  second  grade.  He  taught  it 
to  me  when  I  was  in  the  second  grade : 

The  Twelve  Months 

The  new  year  comes  with  shout  and 
laughter, 

And  sees  12  months  following  after. 
First  January  all  in  white, 

February,  short  and  bright ; 

Breezy  March  goes  tearing  around, 

But  tearful  April  makes  no  sound. 

May  brings  a  pole  of  flowers  crowned, 
June  strews  roses  on  the  ground; 

A  pop.  a  bang,  July  comes  in  ; 

Says  August,  “What  a  fearful  din,” 
September  brings  her  pretty  leaves, 
October  brings  her  golden  sheaves, 

But  pale  November  waits  to  see. 
December  bring  the  Christmas  tree. 

— Dorothy  Parkhurst  (10),  Maine. 


The  Little  Flower 

The  sunset  in  the  Golden  West, 

Shines  as  we  lie  down  to  rest. 

The  flowers  close  their  petals  bright, 

And  rest  their  heads  the  livelong  night. 
And  then  the  flower  has  a  shower  of  dew, 
And  it  sleeps  that  way  till  the  sky  is  blue, 
It  felt  the  warm  sunshine  on  its  face. 
And  said,  “I  am  glad  I  was  planted  in 
this  place. 

— Richard  Rochon  (9),  New  York. 


Spiders 

Mrs.  Spider  is  a  fine  housekeeper; 

Dusts  her  web  house  every  day, 
And  to  dust  it  she  shakes  it ; 

Isn’t  that  a  funny  way? 

Should  she  wish  to  take  a  journey, 
Off  she  starts  without  delay, 

On  a  web  track  (her  own  spinning), 
Isn’t  that  a  funny  way? 

— Dorothy  Wright  (11), 
Massachusetts. 


My  daddy  is  just  beginning  to  take 
the  paper,  and  when  I  saw  the  children’s 
page,  I  though  that  I  would  send  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  my  little  toy  dog  |on  page  127]. 
I  am  nine  years  old,  and  drew  the  picture 
myself.  I  am  wonedring  if  it  is  good 
enough  to  put  on  Our  Page. — Betty  Marie 
Braun,  Ohio. 


The  bees  are  in  the  clover. 
Away  out  in  the  pasture ; 
They  will  get  the  honey, 

And  take  it  to  their  master. 

The  bees  will  work  all  day, 

And  come  in  late  at  night, 
They  do  not  stop  to  play, 

Or  to  get  into  a  fight. 

— Edward  Franz  (12),  Kentucky. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  127) 

another  day  gone,  and  I  go  to  bed  dream¬ 
ing  that  I  am  standing  on  a  hill  in  the 
city  of  David  that  night  so  many  years 
ago  when  Christ  was  born. 

Dec.  25. — Christmas  morning,  and  I 
am  out  of  bed  in  a  flash,  and  is  it  cold? 
Why,  the  stove  has  a  beard  of  icicles  and 
as  for  Santa  Claus,  well.  I  wouldn't  be 
a  bit  surprised  to  find  him  frozen  in  the 
chimney.  Open  my  presents  and  after 
thanking  everybody  in  earshot.  I  make  a 
dive  for  my  coat  and  hat  and  depart  to 
church.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
finished  my  dinner  and  I  never  want  to 


see  food  again  as  long  as  I  live.  Why, 
the  sight  of  the  cranberry  dish  alone  gives 
me  hysterics.  I  loaf  ail  afternoon,  but 
supper  sees  me  creeping  back  and  wad¬ 
ing  into  a  dish  of  whipped  cream  with 
something  underneath  it.  We  humans 
are  funny  creatures.  I  stand  in  my  room 
a  few  minutes  before  going  to  bed  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  wind  howling  around  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  house.  The  sound  of  the  wind 
makes  one  feel  cozy,  as  if  he  were  in  a 
warm  interior  and  the  cold  wind  is  on 
the  outside,  but  what  of  those  people  to¬ 
night  who  will  go  to  bed  physically  hun¬ 
gry.  then  will  recall  this  Christmas  Day 
as  one  of  the  bitterest  days  of  their  lives? 
It's  a  tough,  tough  old  world. — “One  of 
the  Mob.” 


Dec.  27. — Christmas  is  over  and  none 
of  us  sick,  although  we  ate  fruit,  nuts 
and  candy  enough  to  feel  “stuffed.”  Joe 
has  succeeded  in  making  an  airplane 
model  that  will  fly.  I  suggested  naming 
it  the  “Spider”  or  “Dragonfly”  on  account 
of  its  spidery  landing  gear. 

It  is  thawing  again.  I  wonder  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  have  snow  enough  so  I 
can  use  my  skis.  So  far  we  have  had 
only  a  few  inches.  Coasting  would  be 
dandv  if  Joe  hadn’t  broken  the  sled  run¬ 
ner.— “Dizzy.” 


How  We  Spent  Christmas 

I  suppose  you  are  all  rather  tired  and 
lonesome  right  after  vacation,  as  I  am. 
My  sister  and  all  my  friends  left  today 
for  college,  and  it  seems  quite  empty 
around  the  house,  but  I  enjoyed  vacation 
so  much  that  it  is  worth  all  the  work 
we  will  have  to  do  in  school  for  the  next 
live  months.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all 
about  my  time  during  Christmas,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  it  won’t  be  dull  for  you  to 
read. 

On  Christmas  Day  we  all  took  our 
skates  and  went  to  Minot.  It  is  about  35 
miles  from  here,  has  a  population  of  18,- 
000.  It  is  situated  in  a  large  valley  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mouse  River.  Here  they 
have  built  a  large  skating  rink.  It  is 
great  sport  to  skate  on  the  river,  there 
are  large  trees  all  along  the  banks,  and 
we  break  dead  branches  and  make  large 
bonfires  to  keep  warm  and  roast  wieners 
and  marshmallows.  We  have  two  large 
lakes  to  skate  on  near  home,  too,  but  I'd 
much  rather  skate  on  the  river,  winding 
in  and  out.  We  play  “whip,”  “buck-a- 
rye,”  “pull  away”  and  many  other  games 
on  the  ice.  My  friend  had  a  very  sad  ac¬ 
cident  the  other  day.  We  had  a  car  on 
the  river  and  tied  ropes  to  it,  then  one 
hung  on  to  the  rope  and  we  all  followed 
behind.  My  friend  was  in  the  rear  end 
of  the  line  and  got  the  biggest  swing.  She 
fell  on  her  head,  and  still  has  a  very 
black  eye,  which  isn't  disappearing  very 
fast. 

Friday  night  our  4-II  clubs  had  a  pro¬ 
gram  and  party.  There  are  about  20 
members  in  the  girls’  club  and  about  the 
same  number  in  the  boys’.  Each  club  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  and  the  two  com¬ 
mittees  met  and  prepared  a  program.  Of 
course  none  of  us  is  very  experienced  at 
acting  or  singing,  but  we  had  two  plays, 
impersonations,  and  musical  numbers, 
and  everyone  of  us  had  a  great  time.  We 
played  games,  stunts,  and  then  had  re¬ 
freshments.  We  decorated  the  hall  in 
our  club  colors ;  green  and  white.  It 
looked  very  pretty. 

We  haven’t  any  snow  here  at  all,  but 
quite  often  in  the  evening  it  gets  so  foggy 
we  cannot  see  six  rods  ahead  of  us,  then 
it  gets  misty  and  when  we  wake  up  in  the 
morning  the  trees,  bushes,  fields,  are  all 
covered  with  a  hard  coating  of  snow.  It 
is  beautiful  to  look  at.  It  shines  and 
sparkles  like  jewels.  Towards  evening  it 
melts,  if  the  sun  is  shining,  and  falls  off 
the  trees  and  bushes.  If  you  are  walking 
among  the  trees  it  feels  like  a  snowstorm. 

The  Christmas  excitement  is  all  over, 
so  I  suppose  we  will  all  settle  down  to 
reading  books,  going  to  school,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  radio.  It  is  coming  in  fine  to¬ 
night.  1  am  listening  to  “Amos  and 
Andy.” 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  from  friends 
in  New  York  but  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  more  of  you.  Won't  you  please 
write?  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  wish 
you  all  a  very,  merry,  happy  New  Year. 
Good-by  for  this  time. — Algreta  Knudson. 


Drawn  by  Ethel  Marshall  (15), 
Delaware 


The  Snow  Grouse 

The  snow  grouse  or  ptarmigan  is  brown 
in  Summer,  with  black  spots  on  its  tail 
and  dark  rings  on  its  neck.  When  Win¬ 
ter  approaches  the  entire  coat  of  the 
grouse  is  beautifully  changed  to  a  pure 
white.  The  black  spots  and  rings  disap¬ 
pear,  and  the  feathers  gradually  turn 
from  light  brown  to  soft  gray,  and  from 
gray  to  a  creamish  yellow,  and  from  yel¬ 
low  to  a  pure  white. 

This  color  alteration  begins  to  take 
place  in  late  Fall.  At  this  time  the 
feathers  are  quite  dark,  but  the  bird 
gradually  acquires  a  beautiful  coat  of 
snow  white  as  the  cold  weather  arrives. 
Not  many  birds  have  different  colored  at¬ 


tire  for  Winter  but  the  Almighty  has  pro¬ 
vided  certain  modifications  in  order  that 
living  things  may  be  protected  from  their 
marauding  enemies.  Among  these  modi¬ 
fications  is  the  seasonal  change  of  the 
ptarmigan’s  appearance.  In  the  cold  north 


Drawn  by  Ethel  Manhall  (15), 
Delaware 


regions  this  bird  may  seek  its  food  with¬ 
out  grave  danger  of  enemies  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  variation  in  color  blends  so 
perfectly  with  the  surrounding  nature. — 1 
Ethel  Marshall  (15),  Delaware. 


Drawn  by  Mildred  Schlesinger  (16), 
New  York 


Grand  Mesa — in  June 

I  leave  the  banks 
Barricaded  with  pines ; 

I  say  good-by  to  the  shy  columbines 
I  ply  my  oars  toward  other  shores, 

And  glide  through  red  water  vines. 

The  trout  fish  leap 
From  the  cool  green  deep, 

And  flash  in  the  warm  sunbeams; 

The  humming  reel  croons  a  song  of  sleep 
Then  I'm  lost  in  a  land  of  day  dreams. 


Grand  Mesa — in  January 

Deep  ’neath  the  snow 
In  a  prison  of  ic-e, 

Transformed  in  this  land  of  Paradise. 
Aloof,  unfriendly  and  silent — the  pines 
Gone  are  the  haunts  of  the  columbines. 

In  this  mountain  resort 
You  never  would  know 
That  hundreds  of  cabins 
Lie  buried  in  snow, 

Where  only  last  Summer 
Tourists  laughed  with  delight 
In  the  cool  thin  air 
Of  a  Colorado  night. 


Observations 

With  frothy  clouds 
And  sparkling  rills, 

Grand  Valley,  with  its  high  blue  hills 
Is  Mother  Nature’s  blue  teacup. 

She  whips  some  cream 
(The  mists  I  mean) 

And  every  morning  fills  it  up. 

— By  Florence  Swan  (16), 

Colorado. 


Drawn  by  Roy  Garvey  (16), 

Con  nectiout 

“Just  a  line  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  my  poem  in  print.  The  place  I 
describe  in  ‘Y'ellow  Roses’  is  the  house 
in  Iowa  where  I  spent  much  time  as  a 
child.  I  remember  it  as  a  dear  place  in 
memory,  but  when  I  went  back  I  found 
the  hills  were  too  close,  and  that  I  felt 
crowded.  The  place  had  not  changed 
much  materially.  Today  is  one  of  these 
gray  dismal  days.  The  roads  are  fringed 
with  dirty  snow  and  the  black,  bare  trees 
drip  water,  forming  puddles.  I  rather 
like  thick,  white  fog,  for  it  makes  me  feel 
that  I  am  curtained  on  an  island,  al¬ 
though  I  am  really  in  the  Middle  West.” 
— Clarice  Gilbert.  Wisconsin. 

“I  wonder  if  Lupus  is  any  relation  to 
the  dreaded  disease  of  that  name?  And 
Pembroke  is  really  out  of  the  bag  !  Con¬ 
gratulations  to  all  concerned.  The  Na¬ 
ture  Puzzle  about  reindeer  was  most  ap¬ 
propriate.  Everything  was  interesting, 
but  I  enjoyed  the  drawings  and  ‘How 
We  Spent  Christmas,’  most  of  all.”  — 
Clark  Allender  (16),  West  Virginia. 


“By  this  time  I  am  pretty  certain  that 
Grace  Cullis  is  Pembroke.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Alice  Chew  writes  Caesar 
2nd,  but  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it.  I  was 
tempted  not  to  write  this  time  when  I 
found  out  it  was  so  late,  but  I  had  vowed 
I  would,  so  write  I  must  whether  it  gets 
there  in  time  or  not.” — Eugenia  Powers 
(17),  Vermont. 

“I  wish  you  could  see  Grand  Valley 
now.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year  it  be¬ 
gan  to  snow,  and  now  the  whole  valley  is 
like  a  great  white  cup.  Sometimes  it 
looks  blue — when  the  sun  shines — and 
this  is  what  made  me  think  of  the  simile 
I  used  in  one  of  my  ‘Rhymes.’  Grand 
Mesa  is  a  large  flat-topped  mountain 
which  encloses  the  whole  east  end  of  the 
valley.  It  is  quite  a  Summer  resort  be¬ 
cause  of  its  many  lakes  and  cool  moun¬ 
tain  air.  I  spent  some  of  my  vacation 
last  Summer  up  there.” — Florence  Swan 
(16),  Colorado. 

“I  am  sorry  Barbara  Knowles  is  leav¬ 
ing.  We  have  admired  her  sketches.  When 
I  wrote  last  we  had  a  lot  more  foxes  than 
we  have  now.  The  furs  are  hanging  in 
an  upstairs  room  prior  to  shipping.  Roxy, 
that  very  human  fox,  is  serenading  the 
new  moon,  though  the  rest  of  his  mates 
seem  quiet.  We  use  the  chloroform  on 
this  ranch.  I  believe  this  is  the  best 
way.  I  know  I’d  prefer  it.”  —  Stanley 
Brown  (18),  New  York. 

“I  am  sending  a  couple  of  specimens  of 
my  doggerel,  one  of  which  is  ‘Johnnie’s 
Punishment,’  from  which  I  have  got  rid 
of  the  excess  logwood.  I  have  small  doubt 
that  the  renowned  Pembroke  is  Lois  Rus¬ 
sell  of  New  York.” — Silvio  Bedini  (13), 
Connecticut. 

“I  think  I  shall  tell  you  a  little  about 
myself.  I  am  a  Filipino  boy  of  18.  I 
am  five  feet  and  four  inches  tall  and  a 
senior  at  C.  L.  A.  S.  (high  school).  I 
would  like  very  much  to  exchange  letters, 
views  and  pictures  from  girls  and  boys  all 
over  the  United  States,  as  this  will  help 
me  to  improve  my  English  expression.” — 
Sergio  M.  Monter,  Philippine  Islands. 


Johnnie’s  Punishment 

“Hey,  Tom,  gimme  than  answer,” 
Whispered  Johnnie  to  his  neighbor, 
“I  helped  ya’  lots  of  times,  ya’  know, 
An’  I  deserve  at  least  that  favor !” 

“Johnson,”  said  the  teacher, 

“Come  up  here  to  me,” 

Johnnie  went  and,  oh,  my  gosh, 

What  he  got  you’ll  see ! 

Miss  Green  put  plaster  over  his  mouth 
For  the  whispering  he  had  done, 

For  causing  a  class  disturbance, 

And  to  stop  his  having  fun. 

Johnnie  was  in  a  terrible  plight 
I  did  with  him  agree. 

But  I  said  it  was  his  fault, 

He  oughtn't  be  so  free. 

They  all  went  out  for  recess, 

Except  Johnnie  the  Miserable, 

Who,  when  relieved  at  half-past  three, 
Made  himself  invisible. 

— Silvio  A.  Bedini  (13), 

Connecticut. 


Contributors  List 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  on  Our  Page  this  month. 

New  York. — Paula  Gadshill,  *Marjorie  Oakes 
(9),  Hazel  Oakes,  Catherine  Maaseh  (15).  ‘Ruth 
Orr  (17),  Nettie  Sherrill  (9),  Charles  Ransom. 
Irene  MeClowe,  Aliee  Ilostalek,  Mary  Kennedy, 
Rolin  Miller,  *Carl  Ratscdi  (16),  Irene  Sanders, 
Eva  Durant,  ’Mildred  Sehlesinger  (16),  Frances 
Sunderlin,  ’Janet  Ingersoll  (14).  Lvnford  Shu- 
felt,  1  irginia  DiDonnto  (14),  Gladys  Mickle, 
Charles  Atwell,  Billy  Frost  (11),  Dorothy  Bro- 
dine,  ’Pearl  Wilfert,  ’Marion  Weithorn  (18), 
Gladys  McLeod,  Hazel  Tavlor  (16),  Teresa 
Prinzing  (16),  Richard  Roth  (16),  Walter  Roth 

(8) ,  Helen  Gabrys,  ’Edward  Gabrys,  Elizabeth 
Boyer  (10). 

Pennsylvania.  —  Norma  Hamann  (9),  ’Erma 
Hersehy,  Edna  Rowley  (12),  Claris  Rowley  (17), 
Edna  Wynick  (16),  Edith  Hurlburt,  Letitea 
Butt,  Violet  Cooper,  Dorothy  Shearer  (14), 
Laurence  Hill,  Arthur  Garwin,  Martha  Carr, 
Marion  Bowman  (10),  Eleanor  Larson  (10), 
’Verna  Hersehy,  Elsie  Rettal  (11),  Elsie  Spring¬ 
er  (16),  Robert  Springer. 

Connecticut. — Donald  Prescott  (9),  Mildred 
Buck  (12),  Genevoya  Pilecka  (14),  Lena  Padvla 

(9) .  Elsie  Church,  ’Silvio  Bedini  (13),  Elda 
Matcholat  (17),  Roy  Garvy,  Carl  Padula  (11). 

New  Hampshire.— Ruth  Glidden  (13),  Eldora 
Drury  (18),  Fred  Drowne. 

Massachusetts.  —  Elizabeth  Grady,  Irene 
Hughes  (18),  Eleanor  Morison,  Dorothy  Wright 
(11),  Elizabeth  Townsend  (18),  Frances  Feld¬ 
man  (12). 

New  Jersey. — Helen  Durir,  Dorothy  Barrett, 
Helen  Yurczyszyn  (13),  Rose  Ruzieka  (15), 
Frank  Naab,  Josephine  Kowalaski  (11),  Susan 
Johnson  (10),  ’Alice  Chew  (16),  William 
Drelil  (10),  Irene  Hickman,  Sophie  Ratka  (9). 

Vermont.  —  Adele  Garfield  (17),  Henrietta 
Nortlirup,  Mary  Buston,  Paul  Chamberlain, 
Elriva  Lorenzin  (9),  Eugenia  Powers. 

Maryland. — Grace  Dearth  (17),  Joan  Barber, 
Thelma  Dearth,  Elizabeth  Adinis  (12),  Betty 
Harrison  (9). 

Ohio. — Harold  Hindall,  Miriam  Ziegler  (14), 
Dorothy  Moore,  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15). 

Maine. — Dorothy  Parkhurst  (18). 

West  Virginia. — Clark  Allender  (16). 

Kentucky. — Edna  Franz,  Edward  Franz. 

Georgia. — ’John  Brannen. 

Wisconsin. — Elizabeth  George  (14). 

Colorado. — Florence  Swan  (16). 

Rhode  Island. — Cleo  Josephson. 

North  Dakota. — Algreta  Knudson. 

Philippines. — Sergio  Monter  (18). 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page  should  be  mailed  to 
this  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and 
stamp  envelope  as  usual,  addressing  with  name 
and  State.  Several  letters  can  be  sent  under 
the  same  cover  to  save  postage. 

Bernice  Woods,  New  York;  Catherine  Maaseh 
(15),  New  York:  Letetia  Butt  (13),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  Alden  Rowley  (16),  Pennsylvania;  Edna 
Rowley  (12),  Pennsylvania:  Paul  Chamberlain 
(7).  Vermont;  Sara  Baker,  Maryland;  Elizabeth 
George,  Wisconsin;  Martha  Carr  (14),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 
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Seen  in  the  Shops 

Plaids  of  all  sorts  are  seen  among  the 
new  dress  goods.  Plaid  silks  often  show 
a  large  design  in  pastel  colors,  or  black 
and  white ;  the  silks  do  not  usually  show 
brilliaut  tartans,  but  display  plaid  de¬ 
signs  in  fashionable  colors.  Plaid  cottons 
are  featured  among  fabrics  for  southern 
wear;  among  them  are  all  sorts  of  ging¬ 
hams.  It  is  said  this  is  to  be  a  gingham 
season.  There  are  some  pretty  little 
sleeveless  .sports  dresses  of  gingham  with 
white  or  colored  linen  jackets. 

The  fashionable  shops  offer  what  they 
call  “off  shades”  in  stockings.  The  pink¬ 
ish  “nude”  tones  are  no  longer  fash¬ 
ionable;  with  black  we  see  gun  metal, 
vapor,  or  a  misty  shade  called  Aztec, 
with  brown  or  beige  shades  just  a  little 
off  the  hue  of  the  costume,  and  with 
other  colors  the  soft  tints  called  fallow, 
grain  or  mushroom.  January  saw  many 
bargain  sales  of  silk  hosiery.  It  is  always 
a  good  plan  to  buy  two  pairs  at  a  time 
exactly  the  same  shade,  for  so  often  one 
stocking  of  a  pair  will  begin  to  go  before 
the  other. 

The  new  silk  or  wool  scarfs  are  only 
about  eight  inches  wide  with  fringed  ends. 
Many  of  them  are  double  and  two-toned, 
being  lined  with  a  lighter  color.  The 
fringe  is  only  about  an  inch  deep,  and  is 
not  knotted.  We  have  seen  some  very 
pretty  ones  of  Scotch  tartans,  both  silk 
and  wool. 

Among  fur  coats  of  the  sports  type,  kid 
is  very  pretty,  especially  in  platinum 
gray.  The  fur  is  quite  short,  and  has 
a  natural  irregular  wave.  As  the  hair 
is  rather  wiry,  this  fur  wears  well.  It 
is  often  used  as  trimming  on  cloth  coats. 

Handmade  trimmings  are  featured  on 
many  new  dresses,  including  folds  and 
pipings  set  together  with  faggoting  and 
handmade  “wheels.”  We  also  see  hand¬ 
made  neckwear  in  white  crepe  de  chine 
made  of  folds  set  together  in  the  same 
way.  Some  rather  elaborate  neckwear  of 
this  sort  was  seen  for  $2.74  a  yard.  As 
it  was  made  of  loops  and  curves  of  the 
folds  brought  together  by  embroidery 
stitches,  is  is  quite  readily  divided  and 
made  into  collars  and  cuffs  to  fit. 

Gray  is  offered  as  a  new  color  for 
Spring,  and  there  are  some  very  pretty 
readymade  dresses  in  crepe  de  chine, 
showing  soft  tones  of  pigeon  gray. 

A  touch  of  white  continues  to  hold 
favor  with  black  dresses  and  ensembles. 
White  gloves,  both  glace  and  suede,  are 
in  high  favor,  and  the  long  gloves  are  de¬ 
manded  with  costumes  of  ceremony.  They 
are  not  cheap ;  16-button  gloves  were 
noted  recently  for  $7.95  the  pair.  Very 
nice  slip-on  gloves  in  the  short  lengths 
are  offered  in  white  French  suede  for 
$2.95. 

Among  the  trimming  furs  we  saw  white 
galapin  banding  for  $3.95  a  yard ;  this 
is  very  much  used  as  trimming  on  black 
gowns,  at  neck  or  wrists,  or  edging  the 
elbow  sleeves  of  the  little  coatees  that 
are  so  much  worn  with  evening  dresses. 
We  see  many  of  these  evening  ensembles, 
the  dress  being  accompanied  by  a  little 
coat  of  the  same  material. 

There  are  many  bead  necklaces  and 
bracelets  in  crocheted  effects,  made  of 
small  beads.  One  new  model  noted  was  a 
collar  of  beads  crocheted  in  points,  and 
finished  in  front  with  a  bowknot,  the 
ends  of  the  bowknot  terminating  in  balls. 
The  imported  bead  necklaces  of  this  type 
are  usually  in  shadings  of  coral  and 
turquoise. 

We  saw  some  suits  for  skiing  in  sizes 
14  to  20  for  $9.75;  the  jacket  was  re¬ 
versible,  pockets  and  all,  jersey  on  one 
side,  corduroy  on  the  other,  and  tight 
knitted  cuffs.  They  had  the  usual  Nor¬ 
wegian  trousers,  fitting  in  closely  at  the 
ankle,  and  were  very  businesslike.  Skiing 
trousers  of  waterproofed  corduroy  inter¬ 
lined  with  suede  cloth  are  displayed,  and 
skating  costumes  of  velveteen. 

Black  organdie  is  made  into  very 
sophisticated  evening  dresses,  combined 
with  net,  and  worn  over  black  taffeta. 

Some  especially  pretty  house  dresses 
seen  in  the  January  sales  were  white 
linen,  trimmed  with  bandings  of  bright 
green.  Some  were  sleeveless,  with  bands 
cut  circular  to  fit  around  the  armhole, 
and  others  had  short  sleeves  edged  with 
the  color. 


What  a  Farm  Woman  Reads 

Here  is  a  list  of  books  I  have  espe¬ 
cially  enjoyed  in  the  past  year.  These 
notes  about  them  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  other  farm  woman  who  is  selecting 
books  for  herself  or  her  family  or  to 
some  group  of  women  who  are  making 
up  the  lists  for  a  community  library. 

In  Michael  Pupin’s  splendid  autobi¬ 
ography  “Immigrant  to  Inventor,”  there 
were  many  technicalities  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand,  but  the  book  is  made  up  of 
many  things  besides  technicalities  and 
electrical  experiments,  for  it  tells  of  his 
early  life  as  a  herd  boy  in  the  Serbian 
village  of  Idvor,  and  of  his  wonderful 
mother  and  her  religion.  Of  his  mother 
the  author  says,  “Her  religion  taught  her 
how  to  catch  the  spirit  of  science  and  I 
was  always  certain  that  science  can  teach 
us  that  spirit  of  religion.”  In  1874  he 
came  to  America  with  only  five  cents  in 
his  pocket ;  his  subsequent  adventures  as 
a  farm  hand,  painter,  factory  worker, 
graduate  of  Columbia,  Cambridge  and  the 
University  of  Berlin,  is  a  complete  and 
understandable  account  of  the  Ameri¬ 
canization  of  an  immigrant,  and  of  the 
marvelous  growth  of  modern  science. 

A  good  biography  is  Burton  J.  Hen¬ 


dricks’  “The  Training  of  an  American.” 
It  is  the  early  life  and  letters  of  Walter 
II.  Page,  and  tells  of  his  life  in  the  South, 
his  work  as  a  publisher,  his  interest  in 
his  country  and  in  all  humanity. 

Of  special  interest  to  farmers  is  “Hun¬ 
ger  Fighters,”  by  Paul  de  Kruief.  This 
is  the  dramatic,  fascinating  tale  of  brave 
men  who  have  given  their  time  and  often 
their  lives  to  discovering  and  fighting  the 
enemies  which  injure  and  destroy  our 
crops.  An  earlier  book,  “Microbe  Hunt¬ 
ers,”  tells  of  men  like  Pasteur  and 
Walter  Heed  who  drove  the  scourge 
of  rabies,  yellow  fever  and  malaria  from 
the  land. 

The  boys  of  the  family  will  like  Booth 
Tarkington’s  new  book  “Penrod  Jashber,” 
for  Penrod  and  his  friends  Sam,  Herman 
and  Verman,  take  up  the  detective  busi¬ 
ness  and  mystify  their  frantic  families, 
neighbors  and  even  the  police  of  the  town. 

I  have  always  thought  I  did  not  like 
mystery  stories  but  after  I  started  Mary 
Ii.  Rinehart’s  “The  Door.”  I  sadly 
neglected  my  household  until  it  was  fin¬ 
ished.  Later  I  had  the  same  experience 
with  Earle  Derr  Diggers’  ‘Charlie  Chan 
Carries  On,”  a  story  which  follows  a 
murderer  on  a  round-the-world  trip.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  in  both  cases  I  failed  to 
guess  the  identity  of  the  guilty  man  un¬ 
til  the  very  end  of  the  book. 

Another  exciting  novel  is  “Cimarron,” 
by  Edna  Ferber.  The  setting  is  in  a 
frontier  town  in  Oklahoma  in  the  early 
days  and  its  main  characters  are  the 
charming  but  worthless  Yancy  Cravat 
and  his  aristocratic  wife,  Sabra.  In  the 
course  of  the  story  there  are  many  stir¬ 
ring  episodes ;  the  run  into  the  territory 
for  land,  the  shooting  affrays,  the  Sunday 
service  in  the  gambling  house  and  the 
mad  excitement  over  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Oklahoma. 

Any  man  or  woman  who  has  lived  in 
the  country  will  like  Robert  Lemmon's 
delightful  little  book  “Doc  Lemmon,”  in 
which  Doc  Lemmon,  a  farmer  and  horse 
doctor,  tells  of  his  life  on  the  farm. 

“Better  Country,”  by  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp,  is  one  of  the  best  books  written 
by  that  great  naturalist,  who  has  since 
passed  on  to  that  only  “better  country.” 
This  book  is  a  treasure,  especially  for 
those  who  have  driven,  or  hope  some  day, 
to  drive  across  the  continent.  The  au¬ 
thor  resigns  his  professorship  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  he  and  his  wife  leave  their 
home,  garden  and  bees  at  Hingham,  near 
Boston,  and  drive  to  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  which  is  to  be  the  better  country. 
They  cross  the  Mississippi,  drive  through 
Kansas  in  the  rain,  go  over  Raton  Pass, 
through  the  desert  and  come  at  last  to 
Casa  Loma  in  Santa  Barbara.  Both  the 
home  and  the  country  are  even  fairer 
than  their  dreams,  and  they  are  very 
happy  there,  but  in  the  Spring  they  re¬ 
turn  to  Hingham.  As  an  explanation 
in  the  last  chapter  he  says :  "There 
were  so  many  things  we  needed  to  do 
in  Hingham,  and  nothing  which  we 
needed  to  do  in  Santa  Barbara,  yet  it  was 
the  country-of-nothing-to-do  which  we 
had  set  out  to  find.  And  we  were  turn¬ 
ing  our  backs  on  it.  The  “better  coun¬ 
try”  was  to  be  beautiful,  too,  as  beautiful 
as  Santa  Barbara.  And  there  was  to  be 
no  Winter  there,  just  as  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  Then  why  were  we  going  back  to 
Hingham?  We  had  not  honestly  an¬ 
swered.  We  had  ceased  from  reasoning, 
that  was  plain,  and  were  acting  from  in¬ 
stinct,  obeying  some  inner  ancestral  urge, 
deeper  seated  than  our  common  sense  and 
more  powerful  than  our  so-called  wills.” 

“John  Brown's  Body,”  by  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet,  is  a  stirring,  dramatic 
story  of  the  Civil  War  told  in  poetry.  It 
contains  beautiful  word  pictures  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Lee  and  the  other  great  leaders. 

According  to  some  critics,  “A  Lantern 
in  Her  Hand,”  by  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich, 
does  not  rank  high  when  judged  solely 
by  literary  standards,  but  it  is  a  lovely 
story  of  the  happy,  normal  life  of  Abbie 
and  Will  Deal  and  their  children,  a  story 
that  seems  very  true  to  life. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  I 
have  read  in  a  long  time  is  “Labrador 
Looks  at  the  Orient,”  by  Sir  Wilfred  T. 
Grenfell.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  Labrador  doctor  had  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  he  and  his  wife  wTent  on  a  12- 
months’  trip  around  the  world,  visiting 
Egypt,  Palestine,  India,  China  and  Japan. 
He  describes  the  past  history  and  pres¬ 
ent-day  events  in  these  countries  in  an 
enthusiastic  half-humorous  manner  that 
gives  the  reader  the  feeling  of  being  really 
with  him. 

Dorothy  Canfield’s  book  “The  Deepen¬ 
ing  Stream”  is  a  beautiful  story.  It  tells 
principally  of  Matey  Gilbert,  of  her  sister 
Priscilla,  her  brother  Francis,  her  father 
and  her  mother  whose  struggle  for  su¬ 
premacy  and  whose  dependence  on  each 
other  she  never  understood  until  the  hour 
of  her  father’s  death.  Matey  is  left  a 
legacy  by  her  aunt,  and  in  claiming  it  she 
finds  in  the  Quaker,  Adrian  Fort,  the  un¬ 
derstanding  and  love  she  has  needed  all 
her  life.  When  the  war  breaks  out  they 
take  their  children,  leave  their  happy 
peaceful  home  and  go  to  France.  Adrian 
joins  the  ambulance  service  and  Matey 
works  with  French  friends.  The  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  horrors  of  those  years  in 
Paris  and  her  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  her  country’s  and  even  her  husband’s 
attitude  toward  the  war  are  very  vivid 
and  realistic.  Their  safe  return  home 
to  Adrian’s  old  father,  who  understands 
her  feelings,  makes  a  beautiful  ending 
for  the  story.  Elizabeth  f.  townsend. 


Drainage,  fertility  and  cultivation  are 
means  of  controlling  horsetail.  This  is 
a  dangerous  weed  in  pastures,  as  it  is 
highly  poisonous  to  horses,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  to  sheep. 
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.USCULAR 
RHEUMATIC  Aches  and  Pains 


Draw  them  out  with  a  “counter-irritant” 


DISTRESSING  muscular  lumbago,  sore¬ 
ness  and  stiffness — generally  respond 
pleasantly  to  good  old  Musterole.  Doctors 
call  it  a  “counter-irritant,”  because  it  gets 
action  and  is  not  just  a  salve.  This  famous 
blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  camphor,  menthol 
and  other  helpful  ingredi¬ 
ents  helps  to  bring  soreness 
and  pain  to  the  surface,  and 
thus  gives  natural  relief. 

You  can  feel  how  its  warm¬ 
ing  action  penetrates  and 
stimulates  blood  circula¬ 
tion.  But  do  not  stop  with 


one  application.  For  full  relief,  apply  this 
soothing,  cooling,  healing  ointment  gener¬ 
ously  to  the  affected  area  once  every  hour 
for  five  hours.  Used  by  millions  for  over 
20  years.  Recommended  by  many  doctors 
and  nurses. 

Keep  Musterole  handy; 
jars  and  tubes. 

To  Mothers— Musterole 
is  also  made  in  milder 
form  for  babies  and 
small  children.  Ask  for 
Children’s  Musterole. 


Guaranteed  to  clean  a  tub  of  clothes  quicker 
and  better  than  any  power  washer  made.  Forces 
the  suds  through  the  meshes  of  the  cloth  by  slow 
and  easy  squeezing.  The  leverage  makes  it  easy. 

Snowwhite  clothes  in  5  minutes 


No  back-breaking  work.  Keeps  your  hands  out 
of  suds.  ©Fits  any  tub.  30  days  trial.  C  Cat.  free. 
HANDY  WASHER  CO.,  2475E.  Fayette,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Buy  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

Direct  from  Our  Factory  at 

FACTORY  PRICES 

QUALITY  PROVED  by  89  years’  use. 
PRICES  REDUCED 
Made  in  all  colors — for  ail  purposes 

FREE  on  request-INGERSOLL.  PAINT  BOOK 
all  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Prices, 
Samples  Cards  and  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Heady  Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Eet.  1*42 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Every  Quilter 

should  have  our  instruction 
book  on  quilt  making,  con¬ 
taining  500  quaint  anti  beau¬ 
tiful,  old  and  new,  patch- 
work  and  applique  designs 
for  quilt  blocks.  We  will  mail 
this  quilt  pattern  book,  and  our 
catalog  with  price  list  of  new 
quilting  designs,  and  charming 
embroidery  and  cross  stitch  block  designs  for  25c. 

LADIES’  ART  CO.,  Block  70,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Skin  Health  Derived  from 
Daily  Use  of  the 

CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address:  “Cutlcura,"  Dept.  3B,  Malden,  Mae«. 
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Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Their  Future  Is  Secure  •  • 

THE  family  whose  farm  carries  a  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage 
faces  the  future  with  confidence.  These  folks  know  that  so  long 
as  the  semi-annual  installments  are  met  and  the  farm  is  maintained 
in  good  condition,  the  loan  never  will  be  called.  They  know  that  their 
installments,  which  include  interest  and  a  small  amount  on  the  loans, 
will  discharge  their  debt  in  20  or  30  odd  years.  Over  410,000 
farm  families  now  enjoy  the  security  of  Federal  Land  Bank  mortga¬ 
ges.  Such  loans  are  back  of 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS 

— a  safe  and  tax-free  investment. These  Bonds  can  be  purchased  in 
denominations  of  $40,  $1 00  and  upward.  Interest  is  paid  twiceyearly^ 

Write  for  free  pamphlet;  address 
the  nearest  Bank  listed  below. 

Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 

Baltimore,  Md.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Columbia,  S.C.  New  Orleans,  La.  Louisville,  Ky. 
Omaha,  Neb.  Springfield,  Mass.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Houston,  Tex.  Wichita,  Kan.  Spokane,  Wash. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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LICE  all 
GONE 


or  your 

Money 

Back 

plus  10% 


Try  this  handy  sifter-top  can  entirely  at 
our  risk— quickly  treats  your  herd — so 
certain  of  results  that  no  general  dusting 
is  needed.  More  comfortable  milkings, 
improved  yield  and  better  appearance 
after  Louse-Chase  treatments.  Equally 
effective  on  other  livestock.  Endorsed  by 
authorities.  At  feed  dealers,  druggists 
or  general  stores,  or  large  farm-size  can 
postpaid  for  $1.  if  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied. 


GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc. 
Dept.  R,  Orleans,  Vermont 


I9USE-  CHASE 


Now  another 


IMPROVEMENT 


SANITARY  Single  Metal  Tube 
system  —  now  with  a  new  style 
Mouth  Piece  which  means  still 
greater  profits!  The  improved 
Burrell  meetsthe  needs  of  mod¬ 
ern  dairymen.  Both  single  and 
double  units.  There  is  a  satisfied 
user  nearyoul'W rite  for  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St..  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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you  among 
the  “profit” 
class  this  year  — 
with  a  full  silo  of 
rich  succulent  food  for 
reducing  milk  costs  ?  Or 
must  your  cows  extract 
milk  this  winter  from 
expensive  icy-cold  field 
fodder  of  low  food  value. 

Don’t  pass  another 
season  without  a  silo. 

Ask  us  at  once  about 
our  new 

Price  Protection  Guarantee 

giving  you  benefit  of  lowest  prices  of 
the  year.  Cash  or  time  payment.  Ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Rib-Stone  Concrete 
Stave  Silos,  Metal  or  Tile  Silos, 
“GLOBE”  Wood  Silos.  Ask  for  money¬ 
saving  facts,  carload  savings,  winter 
discounts.  Write  today. 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp. 
box  410,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Calf  Raising*  by  the  Dry 
Grain  Method 

When  calves  are  raised  on  milk  or 
milk  products  according  to  accepted 
standards  the  information  has  no  news 
value.  When  calves  are  not  raised  in  an 
orthodox  manner,  on  a  ration  entirely 
devoid  of  milk  products,  that  is  news. 
When  these  calves  not  only  develop  nor¬ 
mally,  but  are  grown  at  a  considerable 
saving  in  feed  cost  and  labor,  that  not 
only  is  news,  but  is  of  great  value  to 
the  dairy  production  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  development  of  this  new  method 
of  raising  calves  was  necessarily  slow. 
Established  precedents  in  calf  raising 
were  discarded  not  because  they  "were 
nutritionally  unsound,  but  they  were 
either  too  expensive  for  farmers  raising 
calves  in  the  fluid  milk  areas,  or  they 
were  too  cumbersome. 

The  first  step  in  this  study  was  to 
find  the  minimum  milk  requirements  for 
a  calf  and  secondly  to  find  a  combination 
of  feeding  stuffs  which  when  fed  dry 
would  produce  normal  growth  in  the 
calves.  The  reason  for  trying  to  find 
a  satisfactory  dry  mix  was  because  many 
farmers  although  knowing  that  calves 
could  be  raised  satisfactorily  on  gruels, 


is  three  weeks  of  age  it  is  limited  to 
six  pounds  of  whole  milk  a  day.  This 
dry  grain  and  hay  is  kept  in  front  of 
the  animal  after  the  10th  day  of  milk 
feeding.  As  soon  as  the  calf  has  finished 
drinking  its  milk,  some  grain  is  rubbed 
on  its  muzzle,  and,  after  doing  this  for 
several  days,  the  animal  will  be  eating 
grain  of  its  own  accord.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  week,  warm  water  is  gradually 
substituted  for  the  whole  milk  until  at 
the  30-day  period  the  calf  is  subsisting 
on  water,  dry  grain  and  hay.  When  the 
calf  is  30  clays  of  age  it  should  be  eating 
from  one-lialf  to  one  pound  of  grain  a 
day.  From  this  time  the  animal  should 
get  all  the  grain  it  will  clean  up  until 
it  is  consuming  six  pounds  a  day.  This 
is  the  maximum  grain  feeding  and  will 
be  reached  when  the  animal  is  five  months 
of  age.  The  rest  of  the  nutrients  will 
be  got  from  a  good  quality  legume  or 
mixed  hay. 

After  the  animal  is  six  months  of  age, 
an  ordinary  growing  mixture  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  soluble  blood  flour  ra¬ 
tion.  The  ration  can  be  mixed  at  home 
for  $65  a  ton  and  the  calves  are  raised 
for  a  total  feed  cost  of  from  $28  to  $32 
a  head  to  six  months  of  age.  This  means 
a  saving  of  from  $25  to  $50  a  head  in 


Dry-fed  Calves  Raised  on  Farm  of  J.  V.  D.  Bergen,  Somerset,  Co.,  N.  J. 


refused  to  feed  them  because  of  the  care 
necessitated  in  order  that  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  were  not  prevalent. 

After  two  years  of  experimentation  it 
was  found  that  whole  milk  should  be 
fed  to  calves  for  30  days.  From  this  date, 
a  calf  could  subsist  on  dry  feeds,  hay 
and  water.  From  our  previous  knowledge 
of  calf  feeding,  we  felt  that  as  milk  was 
the  normal  diet  of  a  calf,  milk  in  some 
form  or  milk  protein  should  be  included 
in  the  dry  mixture.  In  following  out 
this  idea,  a  ration  was  developed  which 
contained  20  per  cent  skim-milk  powder. 
Thirteen  calves  were  raised  on  this 
mixture.  The  animals  appeared  thrifty, 
strong  and  consumed  the  grain  ration 
with  apparent  relish,  but  they  were  not 
normal  for  height  and  weight  at  six 
months  of  age.  Furthermore  this  ration 
was  quite  expensive  as  there  was  $44 
worth  of  skim-milk  powder  in  one  ton  of 
the  mixture.  This  ration  has  been  tried 
with  40  per  cent  of  skim-milk  powder 
with  slightly  better  results,  but  the  price 
of  raising  calves  was  prohibitive  because 
the  milk  supplement  alone  in  the  ration 
was  worth  $S8  in  a  ton  of  feed. 

Many  other  rations  were  tried  in  the 
last  six  years,  but  were  unsuccessful  in 
satisfying  our  requirements  until  the  sol¬ 
uble  blood  flour  ration  was  developed. 
With  this  ration  normal  calves  in  every 
respect  were  raised  which  developed  into 
excellent  cows  with  a  normal  breeding 
and  productive  history. 

The  composition  of  the  ration  was  as 
follows :  25.0  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal ;  12.5 
lbs.  wheat  bran ;  12.5  lbs.  linseed  oil 
meal ;  37.5  lbs.  ground  oats ;  12.5  lbs. 
soluble  blood  flour ;  1.0  lbs.  finely  pul¬ 
verized  limestone ;  1.0  lbs.  finely  pulver¬ 
ized  steam  bone  meal ;  1.0  lbs.  salt. 

The  management  of  calves  raised  in 
this  way  is  very  simple.  The  calf  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  suckle  its  dam  from  24  to  36 
hours  and  then  penned  up  and  pail  fed 
twice  a  day.  Up  to  the  time  the  calf 


the  cost  of  raising  replacements  when 
compared  to  some  of  the  older  established 
methods. 

Frequently  in  the  second  month  the 
animals  have  a  thin  appearance,  but  this 
does  not  mean  anything  except  that  the 
calves  have  lost  the  so-called  milk  bloom. 
Frequently  in  the  first  month  on  the  dry 
grain,  our  experimental  calves  averaged 
one  pound  gain  a  day  although  appearing 
thin.  Dried  blood,  most  of  the  blood  meals 
on  the  market,  or  fertilizer  blood  will 
not  work  in  this  ration.  Soluble  blood 
Iflour  must  be  used. 

This  method  of  feeding  is  being  used 
by  almost  a  thousand  farmers  in  New 
Jersey  with  excellent  results.  One  man 
who  has  a  herd  of  about  140  milking 
Jerseys  made  the  statement  that  if  he 
had  all  the  whole  milk  be  wanted  to 
feed  his  calves,  he  would  still  use  the  dry 
fed  mixture.  Even  if  it  cost  him  more 
money  to  raise  his  calves  lie  would  still 
continue  to  use  it.  Ilis  reasons  for  that 
statement  was  that  he  has  raised  a  hun¬ 
dred  calves  on  it  without  a  case  of  scours 
and  at  a  great  .saving  in  labor  and  feed 
COSt.  J.  W.  BARTLETT. 


Details  of  Feeding  Dairy 
Cows 

I  would  like  directions  for  feeding  my 
milks  cows,  the  correct  time  for  fodder¬ 
ing  and  feeding.  At  the  present  time  I 
am  feeding  twice  a  day  and  foddering 
three  times  a  day.  Am  feeding  20  per 
cent  dairy  ration  along  with  beet  pulp. 
I  feed  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  at 
five  o’clock ;  a  light  fodder  of  shredded 
corn  stalks  at  seven,  all  the  clover  hay 
they  will  clean  up  at  noon.  I  feed  again 
at  four  P.  M.  and  another  fodder  of 
shredded  corn  stalks  at  six  o’clock ;  all 
they  will  eat  during  the  night.  Am  feed¬ 
ing  .at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  feed 
to  three  of  milk.  It  seems  to  me  that 
foddering  so  closely  after  feeding  has  a 
tendency  to  work  the  feed  through  so 
fast  they  do  not  obtain  the  full  results 
of  the  feed.  In  my  dairy  I  have  cans 
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Be  sure  your  cattle  have  a 
balanced  ration — it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  keep 
them  strong  and  healthy— 
it  will  pay  you  to  mix 
R-K-D  and  Sweet  16  Dairy 
Feeds  with  your  feed. 
Order  from  your  dealer 
today,  or  write  for  free 
booklet  containing  valu¬ 
able  information  for 
dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  54 

?  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 

Flexible — they  bend  with  the  teat  and 
STAY  IN  THE  TEAT  until  removed. 
Small  rounded  end ,  easy  to  insert.  No  _ 
sharp  points.  Large  jar  of  36 
Dilators  in  Medicated  Oint¬ 
ment  mailed  postpaid  for , 

$1.00,  if  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  —  or  we 
will  send  free  samples. 

HlV.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  5,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 

The  only  soft-surface  dilators 


Greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  tank  heaters. 
Fits  any  tank.  Burns  It  to  16  hours  on  one  gallon  of 
kerosene.  No  sparks,  ashes  or  smoke.  Heating 
chamber  entirely  under  water,  no  heat  wasted. 
Guaranteed.  Save  feed — pays  for  itself  repeatedly. 

EMPIRE  N0N-FREEZABLE  HOG  WATERER 


Heavy  galvanized  iron  —  70-gallon  capacity.  Oil 
burner  directly  under  trough — guaranteed  not  to 
f  reeze.  Keeps  water  warm  at  a  small  cost.  Keeps 
hogs  healthy— fatten  faster  on  the  same  feed. 


We  also  Manu-  FARMER  AGENTS 

faWnrp  Pnrtahlp  wanted  in  every  locality.  Special 
laciure  roriaoie  offer  to  tarmers  wininK  to  ahow 

smoke  Houses  Heater  and  Waterer  to  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  Write  at  once  for 
prices  and  special  offer.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  factory. 

Empire  Tank  Heater  Co. 
131  N.  7th  St.,  Washington,  la. 


NEWTON  »S 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  cougns,  condition- 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $  1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Box  G,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Kitselman  Ifenee 


Savings  Greater 

Than  ever  on  Farm,  Lawn,  Poultry  Fence  and 
Netting,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing,  Baby  Chicks.  New  Copper-Blend  Steel  Wire, 

falvanized  with  99  92/100  per  cent  PUKE  Zinc,  cuts 
ence  costs  in  half.  Money-back  guarantee.  Easy  Pay- 
ments.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service. 
Don’t  delay!  Write  today  for  our  new  FKEE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept. 230MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
1  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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ranging  from  40  to  60  pounds  of  milk 
daily.  Is  it  practical  to  feed  a  cow  giving 
60  pounds  of  milk,  at  the  same  rate  of 
one  pound  of  feed  to  three  of  milk  as 
a  cow  giving  only  thirty  pounds  of  milk? 

New  Jersey.  B.  j.  M. 

The  exact  order  in  which  roughage  and 
grain  are  given  it  not  so  essential  as 
one  might  think.  Regularity  and  abun¬ 
dance  are  necessary.  The  cows  them¬ 
selves  will  attend  to  the  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  the  feed.  Of  course  they 
should  have  water  when  they  want  it. 

As  to  proportion  of  feed  to  milk  given, 
that  should  be  varied.  Cows  should  be 
treated  as  individuals  in  this  matter,  so 
far  as  possible.  A  general  rule  for  the 
high  producing  Ilolsteins  is  one  pound 
of  grain  to  four  of  milk,  and  of  the 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  one  to  three. 

With  the  exception  of  adjusting  this 
matter  of  feed  to  production  more  equit¬ 
ably,  these  cows  appear  to  be  treated  well. 


Various  Milk  Prices 

The  following  retail  prices  of  bottled 
milk  per  quart  to  family  trade  are  re¬ 
ported  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  : 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  16c ;  San  Francis¬ 
co.,  Calif.,  13-14c ;  Denver,  Colo.,  10c ; 
Miami,  Fla.,  20c;  Chicago,  Ill.,  13c; 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  12c ;  Davenport,  la., 
12c;  Topeka,  Kan.,  S-lOc ;  Lexington, 
Ky.,  14c;  New  Orleans,  La.,  14c;  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  14c ;  Detroit,  Mich.,  13c ;  Du¬ 
luth,  Minn.,  11c ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  12c ; 
Butte,  Mont.,  13c;  Lincoln,  Neb.,  10c; 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  15c;  Greensboro,  N. 
C.,  15c ;  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  10c ;  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa.,  12c;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  14c; 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  14c ;  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  15c;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  15-lSc ;  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  13c ;  Hartford,  Conn.,  15c. 

In  many  of  these  markets  special  milk 
is  sold  at  higher  prices. 

Regional  producers’  prices,  per  100 
lbs.,  for  standard  grade  milk  testing  3.5, 
delivered  f.o.b.  local  shipping  point  or 
country  plant,  are  as  follows: 


Average 

Jan..  1931  Jan.,  1930 


New  England  . 

$3.01 

$3.74 

Middle  Atlantic  .... 

2.63 

3.02 

East  North  Central.  . 

2  29 

2.57 

West  North  Central. 

2.12 

2.34 

South  Atlantic  . 

3.09 

3.40 

East  South  Central.. 

2.25 

2.50 

West  South  Central. 

2.13 

2.32 

Mountain  . 

2  32 

2.64 

Pacific  . 

2.20 

2.40 

Feeding  Different  Grades  of 
Steers 

The  Ohio  Station  is  carrying  on  an 
interesting  steer-feeding  test.  Three  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  feeder  steers,  choice, 
medium  and  common,  were  purchased  on 
the  Chicago  market  on  November  12  for 
$9,  $7  and  $5  per  cwt.  respectively.  The 
average  weight  of  each  lot  was  about 
650  lbs.  The  experimental  feeding  period 
began  on  December  6. 

The  same  ration  is  fed  to  all  the  cat¬ 
tle,  but  each  lot  is  fed  separately  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  food 
eaten ;  the  amount  of  corn  eaten  will  be 
a  measure  of  the  appetites  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  lots.  The  ration  consists  of  10  lbs. 
of  corn  silage,  1*4  lbs.  of  protein  con¬ 
centrate  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  cottonseed  meal,  2  lbs.  of 
mixed  hay,  and  a  full  feed  of  ground  ear 
corn. 

After  a  feeding  period  of  five  or  six 
months  the  test  will  be  closed  and  mar¬ 
ket  valuations  obtained  for  the  different 
groups. 


Farming  in  the  Philippines 

This  is  the  fourth  month  of  good 
weather  we  have  had  for  quite  a  long¬ 
time.  It  was  so  hard  to  do  very  much 
when  it  was  so  hot.  We  need  rain  badly 
now.  In  some  places  the  crops  are  al¬ 
ready  ruined.  It  is  too  bad. 

The  Philippines,  as  a  home,  can  never 
become  progressive  if  everything  needed 
is  imported  from  other  countries.  They 
are  gifted  by  nature  with  healthful  cli¬ 
mate  and  fertile  lands  in  which  crops 
could  be  raised  in  great  plenty,  but  un¬ 
less  there  are  boys  who  are  not  afraid  to 
go  out  into  the  fields  and  soil  their 
clothes  and  put  these  lands  under  culti¬ 
vation,  the  Philippines  cannot  use  much 
of  their  hidden  wealth.  By  having  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  more  boys  are  being 
taught,  that  it  is  not  a  disgrace  to  go  to 
the  fields  and  till  the  soil,  because  by  do¬ 
ing  so  more  lands  are  being  put  under 
cultivation,  thereby  making  the  Philip¬ 
pines  a  progressive  agricultural  nation. 

Because  of  this  valuable  training 
taught  in  agricultural  schools,  young  boys 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  agri¬ 


cultural  education,  for  this  is  the  only 
training  by  which  they  can  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  be  loyal  citizens ;  that  is,  by 
drawing  from  the  earth  the  hidden 
wealth  of  the  Philippines.  The  old  idea 
that  farming  is  an  occupation  which  be¬ 
longs  only  to  the  lower  class  of  people  is 
now  fading.  Many  young  boys  are  now 
going  to  these  schools  in  great  number. 
For  example  the  enrollment  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Luzon  Agricultural  School  this  year 
is  almost  one  thousand  students,  and  this 
proves  that  the  young  boys  realize  now 
the  value  of  agricultural  education  more 
than  ever  before. 

Our  girls,  who  once  thought  that  the 
sons  of  the  farmers  were  disagreeable 
young  boys  for  the  simple  reason  that 
their  clothes  are  not  as  fine  as  those  of 
lawyers  and  other  estimable  young  boys, 
are  changing  their  minds.  They  will  soon 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  boys 
whom  they  once  treated  with  indifference, 
are  the  real  heroes,  because  they  are  the 
ones  who  furnish  the  people  with  food  to 
save  them  from  starvation.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  girls  can  now  be  found  studying 
side  by  side  with  the  farmers’  sons  in 
many  farm  schools.  They  are  given  train¬ 
ing  in  housekeeping  and  household  arts, 
making  them  better  women,  fitted  to  be 
good  mothers  of  our  future  Filipinos. 

Because  of  these  schools  boys  are  now 
preparing  themselves  to  declare  war 
against  the  uncultivated  areas  of  the 
Philippines  which  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
the  farmers’  hands.  They  are  becoming 
scientific  farmers  because  in  school  they 
are  trained  to  put  into  action  the  dignity 
of  labor  and  by  such  means  they  will  be 
able  to  turn  the  virgin  lands,  and  cogo- 
nales  into  productive  fields,  thus  drawing 
from  the  earth  the  national  wealth  of  the 
Philippines.  They  are  the  boys  who  can 
accomplish  things  that  are  worth  while, 
and  who  let  no  obstacles  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  successful  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  Filipino  citizens.  Thus  agricultural 
schools  affect  the  Filipino  home  life  in 
that  they  make  it  comfortable,  progres¬ 
sive  and  happy.  —  Sergio  M.  Monter, 
Philippines. 


Advice  About  Grohoma 

“Farmers  should  not  accept  the  claims 
advanced  for  a  new  grain  sorghum  called 
‘Grohoma,’  which  has  been  offered  at 
prices  20  to  50  times  those  of  well-known 
and  adapted  varieties.”  This  warning 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  given  by  Prof.  Alvin  Ivezer,  head 
of  the  Agronomy  Department  at  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College.  Two  fields 
of  “Grohoma”  were  grown  in  Colorado 
last  Summer  in  Washington  and  Kit 
Carson  Counties,  but  only  one-fifth  of 
the  sorghum  heads  were  ripe  in  the  latter 
field  on  Sept.  22,  Prof.  Ivezer  says.  The 
warning  issued  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
states  that  “grain-sorghum  specialists 
describe  ‘Grohoma’  as  medium-late  in  ma¬ 
turity  and  unlikely  to  mature  safely 
north  of  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Illinois. 
‘Grohoma’  has  sweet  stalks  which  are 
dry  (not  juicy).”  The  warning  continues  : 

“Under  favorable  conditions  and  in 
thin  stands  it  develops  large,  bushy  heads, 
but  the  specialists  point  out  that  large 
heads  are  not  necessarily  associated  with 
large  yields.  They  consider  it  probable 
that  ‘Grohoma’  is  about  equal  to  other 
grain  sorghums  in  feeding  value  and  that 
the  protein  content  of  the  grain  is  about 
the  same. 

“The  claims  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
value  are  sensational  and  inaccurate. 
There  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  ‘Gro¬ 
homa’  is  superior  to  or  will  outyield 
other  well-known  varieties  which  have 
been  tested  and  which  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  experimental 
tests.  Present  information,  says  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  does  not  jus¬ 
tify  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  seed  of 
an  almost  unknown  and  untried  crop.” 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  26-31. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show, 
Diamond  Market  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Secretary  Harry  .T.  Singer,  P.  O.  Box 
447,  North  Side  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30.  —  Farm  Products  and 
Equipment  Show,  Armory,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  28-30.  —  Eastern  meeting.  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  29-31. — New  Haven  Poultry  Show, 
Troop  A  Armory,  869  Orange  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Feb.  2-4. — Ohio  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Horticultural  Building,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus. 

Feb.  2-6. — Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State 
Agricultural  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  3-6.  —  New  York  State  Grange, 
oStli  annual  session,  State  Armory,  Olean, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  9-14.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

March  16-21.  —  Inteimational  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

March  24-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Orono,  Maine. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Feb.  18-19. — Shorthorn  Congress  Show 
and  Sale,  Livestock  Pavilion,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Feb.  25. — W.  S.  Corsa’s  Gregory  Farm 
Pereheron  Sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 
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you  need 
a  silo 

You  Need  a 
UNADILLA 

....the  strongest,  safest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  silo  on  the  market. 

Because  of  its  perfect,  air-tight, 
water-tight  and  frost  repelling  con¬ 
struction,  the  Unadilla  preserves 
every  pound  of  green  corn  or  other 
silage  put  into  it.  The  valuable 
juices  are  retained  and  there  is 
never  any  risk  of  mouldy  silage. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  big,  free  cata¬ 
log.  Learn  of  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted. 

Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


STORM-PROOF 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twi  sting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Ce¬ 
ment  Stave.  Send  lor  free  catalogs. 

The  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  (•  Frederick,  Md. 


NewLowPrices 


u  p  ii WALSH 

No  Duckle  h/VRNESS 


Considered  perfect  by  users  for  11  years,  Walsh 
Harness  ha3  always  been  the  strongest,  toughest, 
longest-wearing  and  handsomest  harness  ever  made. 
Now  basic  improvements  make  the  new  WALSH 

EASIEST  TO  ADJUST 

Can  be  changed  to  fit  any  size  horse  in  a 
few  minutes.  Learn  the  facts  about  this 
more  dependable  harness:  Whyit’seas- 
iertoown  on  our  liberal  terms,  cheaper 
to  use — guaranteed.  Write  for  book: 

“Harness  Facts  and  Figures.”  And 
our  FREE  TRIAL  offer. 

Dept.  191  W  A  I  S  H 

245  East  KeefeAve.  NoB^kts  tor” 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  No  Rinas  to  Wear 


Limestone  Pulverizers  and 

in 

f  Swing  Hammer  Feed  Mills 

fa 

Try  them  out  on  your 

Via 

own  farm  before  paying. 

is??; 

Write  for  free  literature 

O.  B.  WISE  CO. 

Sg  Knoxville  Tennessee 

MISCELLANEOUS 


j 


G 

Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets 

There  is  more  money  in  breeding  and  grow¬ 
ing  young  mules  now  than  in  any  other  kind 
of  live  stock.  Write  for  descriptions  and 
prices  of  Jacks  and  Jennets. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  Q,  Lexington,  Ky. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna. 


j  GUERNSEYS  .%  f 

(GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  for  service. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  Ns  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

1  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH  VILL  E  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Offers  at  most  reasonable  prices 

from  Imp.  cows  Dill  I  ^  Herd  fully  accredi- 
witli  good  records  ted  and  blood-tested 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

j  DAIRY  CATTLE  ( 

HEREFORDS 

We  have  two  high  class  young  bulls  for 
s&le,  ,ready  for  service.  These  bulls  are 
sired  by  our  grand  champion  sires  and  out 
of  well  bred  dame.  Our  herd  is  accredited. 

W rite  for  information 

IIKOOKVALE  FARM  -  WINDSOR,  MASS. 

For  Salc-REGISTERED  JERSEYS-Hcrd  Est.  1902 

One  extra  choice  2-yr.  grandson  of  the  Medal  of 
Merit  bull  Sybil’s  Gamboge,  from  a  $500  Sybil 
cow.  Yearling  and  bull  calves  from  R.  of  M. 
cows,  young  cows  to  suit  your  wants.  The  slump 
is  over  and  prices  will  advance  as  1931  grows  old. 
Enquire  now.  LEVI  COWDEN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

2S *45t“5  Dairy  Cows  1  “l" 

T.  B.  Tested  Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Fresh  cows.  Close 
springers.  JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  l’hone  330,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 

For  Sale-2  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Pbimier.  1528516.  Den  Davis  Wolcott,  X.  Y. 

|  .%  SWINE  .%  | 

CHESTER  WHITE  DICC 
V/  AND  DUROC  rillij 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  pjease  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $4.00  each 

C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 

7  to  8  weeks  old  PIGS 

Ready  to  ship.  $3.50  each 

10  CHESTER  WHITE  BARROWS 

6  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Do  you  want  pigs  that  will  live  and  grow  fast,  if  so, 
try  pigs  from  our  Quality  Stock.  Chester-Yorkshire 
cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  in 
small  or  large  lots,  C.  O.  D.  or  send  cheek  or  money- 
order  to  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Wobnrn,  Masa. 

n  REG,  C  WINE  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pattlng- 
— UROC  Ofll III.  ton  &  Son,  Alerrlfield,  IV.  Y. 

Improved  Chester  Whites  —  A  No.  1  Big  Type 
W  pedigreed  Pigs,  *10  each.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

DOGS 

AIREDALE  DOG  i&ftXS 

Will  sell  or  trade  for  small  breed. 

SPRINGDALE  KENNELS  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

^hpnhppi)  Pune  From  good  cow  dog  parents. 
Ollcpuei  U  rupa  A,  R.  POLMATIER,  Dolgeville,  Ji.  V. 

Reaulitiil  fnllio  Pune  Nicely  marked,  2  months, 
Deauiliui  COlIie  rups  sable  and  white,  males, 

spayed  females,  $10.  FAYltE  KENNELS,  Swanton,  Vermont 

Scotch  Collies 

f’OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
V,  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grova  City,  Pa. 

1IREDALES,  3  mos.  old;  1  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  Male, 

M  3  mos.  old.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Firm,  Madison,  N.Y. 

PEDIGREED  BOSTON  TERRIER  PUPS,  $15 
*  up.  Burleigh  Jones  -  Meredith,  N.  H. 

MISCELLANEOUS  { 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Boar  180?d°,s-  $40 

Thoroughbred  Dorset  Ram,  3  yrs.  old,  $25.  Both 
exceptionally  line  animals.  0. 1).  OLIVET,  Sharon,  Conn. 

BREEDING  EWES  WANTED 

GOATS  j 

For  Sale  —  Two  Millr  Pno+o  due  fresh  in  March, 
TOG  GEN  BUKO  1U11K  UOdlS  $75  each.  Pure  Tog- 
genburg  Yearlings,  $50  ea.  SH.4RPLES,  Center  Square,  Pa. 

American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllin 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS  SPECIAL  OFFERING 
Of  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BREEDING  CATTLE 

at  reduced  prices  to  make  room  in  winter  quarters 

20  bred  yearling  heifers  of  the  finest  breeding.  30  unbred  heifers  from  our  best  cows. 

13  bred  yearling  unregistered  commercial  heifers,  the  kind  for  Baby  Beef  production. 

50  unregistered  commercial  heifer  calves  of  1930. 

Registered  bull  calves  of  1930  that  can  be  grown  but  for  next  year’s  service  and 
some  yearling  bulls  now  ready  for  service. 

Address  BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 

Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
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THE  WHY  OF 

KERR  CHICK  SUPERIORITY 


Laying  inheritance, 

and  lusty  vigor — these  are 
the  outstanding  qualities  of 
Kerr’s  baby  chicks. 

A  rich  inheritance  from  heavy¬ 
laying  ancestry — a  lusty  vigor 
based  upon  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  transmitted  from  heavy 
producing  stock-  Baby  chicks 
must  have  these  qualities  to 
make  profitable  layers. 

The  inherited  prepotency  for 
high  egg  yields  of  Kerr  chicks 
has  been  proved  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  great  egg  competi¬ 
tions  and  is  now  a  fixed  quality. 

Kerr  chicks  come  from  a 
strain  that  is  inherently  strong 
and  able  to  stand  up  under  hard 
work  in  the  laying  house.  They 


are  also  available  from  B.  W.  D. 
tested  stock,  the  best  insurance 
for  livability. 

Kerr  chicks  are  full  of  lusty 
vigor  because  they  come  from 
breeding  stock  that  is  carefully 
culled  and  is  properly  housed 
and  fed.  Unusual  care  is  ex¬ 
ercised  to  guard  against  para¬ 
sitic  infection  and  the  diseases 
which  undermine  constitutional 
vigor. 

Kerr  Chickeries  have  adopted 
every  means  known  to  poultry 
science  to  produce  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers  chicks  second  to  none  in 
inherited  laying  qualities.  Send 
for  the  new  Kerr  illustrated 
Chick  Book  and  prices  of  the 
baby  chicks  that  are  bred  to  live, 
to  grow  and  to  lay.  Sent  free 
upon  request. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  J,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER.  PA. 
DANBURY.  CONN. 

W.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
LOWELL.  MASS. 


WOONSOCKET.  R.  I. 


All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE. 

New  Low  Prices,  February  1  to  April  18,  1931 


S.  C.  White  S.  C.  R.  I.  Barred 

Leghorns  Reds  Rocks 

20c  20c  22c 


White 

Wyandottes 

25c 


Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks 
add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add  $1.00.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for 
1,000.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  645-5 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 

From  Trapnested- Blood  Tested  Stock 

Every  chick  a  product  of  our  own  flock. 
Certified— Supervised  and  Commercial  Chicks. 
Booklet  available. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  the  flock  that  holds  the  World’s 
Record  for  a  10  pullet  pen  of  this  breed.  Circular  free. 

E.  A.  HIRT,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


ROCKS 


For  Sale- BABY  CHICKS 

whit'eTBarred  Rocks  suTactd  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Write  for  special  discount  on 
orders  received  during  February  for  future  delivery. 

Murray's  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Newark,  Delaware 

ffiHiMiff  DnrI/  Write  for  prices.  Open 
tsarreq  KOCH  dates  in  December 

and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delaware 


Chicks 


,  BARltEII  HOCKS 
f.nif.KS  B.O.  W.  LEGHORN 8 

VAlivlliJ  C.  0.  Allen  Hatchery  &  I’ou 


also  hatching  eggs 

Write  for  prices. 


Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


BR00KSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly,  Beginning  Feb.  10th 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto:— "GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES” 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 
Leghorns— Rocks  — Reds— Wyandottes— Ancona* 
Minorcas— Orpingtons—  Brahmas— Giants 
Write  for  free  circular  and  new  low  prices 

Taylor’s  Hatchery  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

P  BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED 

UlfOVU  BREEDER  TRAPNESTED 

Lwnll  EGG  a  product  of  our  hens 
vu  CHICK  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  EGGS 

CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  -  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


EW1S  FARMS 

CHICKS 


Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
heavy  producing  breeders, 
blood  tested.  Write  for  special 
_  _  discounts  now. 

tOF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsville,  R.  I. 


Gedarhurst 


Chicks 


Send  for  booklet. 


proven  layers. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Form,  Dept.Y,  Rahway.  N  J. 


British  Columbia  r.  u.  p.  leghorns,  barred  rocks- 

Chicks,  $  1  0*100.  Guar.  Robert  Smith,  Kassawadox.Va. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  5  mos.  old,  from  blood  tested  stock.  $1  .SO 
U  L  L  E  T  S  each.  JOHN  I*.  BAKTI.ES,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  BLACK  GIANT  COCKEREL s— Marcy  F  ir ms 
Strain.  IUI.I.OCK  IIII.I.  HARDENS,  lloneoye  Falls,  N.  T. 


7  Years  of  Contest  Records  Back  Our  (PC  Barred  Rock 

Circular.  II.  Van  Winkle,  Camden,  N.  Y.  COCKERELS 

REDWING  Stops  Cannibalism  C.  G.  Rooks,  Sidney,  N.  Y 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
M3  Wnt  30th  St.,  New  York 


IIAMPTAN’Q  BLACK  AUinire  Healthiest,  hard- 
nHIYIr  I  UN  O  LEGHORN  vnlhhd  lest,  greatest. lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bx  H.  Piiuiown,  N.  J 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak 
ers.  ‘-Pride  o’  Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable. 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 

Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.Y." 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want _ chicks. 

Name  - . . .  _ 

Address  -  _ _ _ _ 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 


Carried  on  at  New  York  State  School 
of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island.  Summary  for  third  month, 
December : 

Beginning  with  the  report  for  Decem¬ 
ber  the  printed  records  of  points  earned 
will  be  reported  in  whole  numbers  only. 
This  plan  will  be  followed  in  reporting 
points  on  pens  as  well  as  individuals  and 
of  course  the  decimals  will  be  dropped  in 
the  weekly  reports  as  well  as  in  the 
monthly  summaries. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  fractions 
of  points  will  be  lost.  The  fractions  will 
be  carried  on  all  our  records  just  the 
same  as  in  the  past.  However,  the  print¬ 
ed  reports  will  not  carry  the  decimals. 

Our  Connecticut  neighbor,  the  Storrs 
Contest,  in  adopting  the  point  system  has 
followed  the  plan  of  omitting  fractions 
in  their  printed  reports,  which  present 
tabulations  in  more  readable  form  than 
is  possible  with  decimals. 

Under  the  new  plan,  contestants  may 
wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  one  pullet, 
scoring  29  points  to  place  second  and  an¬ 
other  scoring  the  same  number  to  place 
third.  The  explanation  is  that  the  former 
actually  scored  29.50  points  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  made  29.25  points.  In  other  words 
placings  are  made  on  the  fractions  of  a 
point,  but  the  fractions  do  not  appear  in 
print. 

This  change  which  we  believe  will  have 
the  approval  of  contestants  will  make  for 
simplicity  and  a  more  readable  record 
without  sacrificing  accuracy  in  reporting 
results  to  pen  owners. 

A  pen  of  Leghorns  from  Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm  continues  to  lead  the  contest 
in  total  to  date  with  a  score  of  604  points 
from  666  eggs.  Competition,  however,  is 
still  close  for  the  second  high  entry,  a 
pen  of  R.  I.  Beds,  owned  by  Moss  Farm, 
allowed  the  leader  only  a  three-point 
gain  over  their  lead  of  a  month  ago. 

High  pen  for  the  month  goes  to  W.  S. 
Hannah  for  the  fifth  time  in  two  years 
of  competition.  The  score  of  these  birds 
was  226  points  from  232  eggs.  Honor¬ 
able  mention  goes  to  the  Buff  Plymouth 
Bocks  from  Far-A-Way  Farm  wlii«h  tied 
the  monthly  winners  in  number  of  eggs 
but  scored  five  less  points. 

R.  I.  Red  84-1,  owned  by  Moss  Farm, 
was  high  scorer  for  the  month  with  31 
points  and  30  eggs.  Another  Red,  82A, 
entered  from  Walker  Farm  of  New 
Hampshire  was  second  with  29  points 
and  28  eggs,  followed  by  Roy  A.  Iveute’s 
Leghorn  3-1.  the  only  White  Leghorn 
among  two  R.  I.  Reds,  a  Barred  Rock, 
and  a  White  Wyandotte  in  the  first  five 
places. — C.  D.  Anderson,  Manager  Egg- 
laying  Contest. 


Table  No.  1. — Egg  production ;  feed 
consumption. 


1 

2 

3 

Leghorns  . 

710 

8.8 

Wyandottes  . . . . 

10 

10.1 

R.  I.  Reds  . .  .  . 

110 

16.1 

Barred  Rocks  . . 

60 

11.5 

Buff  Rocks  .  .  . . 

10 

23.2 

White  Rocks  . . 

20 

7.5 

Av.  910  pullets 

10.0 

1 — Variety:  2- 

—Number 

eggs  per  pullet;  4 — Pour 
let:  5 — Pounds  grain  per 
and  oats;  7 — Milk,  oats  i 


4 

5 

6 

7 

1.05 

1.84 

0.88 

2.04 

1.80 

3.20 

0.S8 

2.04 

2.43 

3.23 

0.88 

2.04 

1.43 

2.81 

0.S8 

2.04 

2.90 

2.60 

0.88 

2.04 

.75 

2.60 

0.88 

2.04 

1.62 

2.60 

.... 

•  •  « 

>f  pullets; 

3 — -Average 

Is  dry  masli  per  pul- 
pullet;  6 — Moist  mash 


eornmeal. 


Table  No.  2. — Return  above  cost  of 
feed  per  pullet. 


Variety 

Value  of 
eggs  per 
pullet 

Cost 
of  feed 

Return 
above  cost 
of  feed 

Leghorns  . . . . 

$0,139 

$0,169 

Wyandottes 

.  .  .361 

.185 

.176 

R.  I.  Reds  .  . . 

.  .  .576 

.200 

.376 

Barred  Rocks 

.  .  .411 

.168 

.243 

Buff  Rocks  .  . 

. .  .830 

.200 

.630 

White  Rocks 

. .  .268 

.148 

.120 

Table  No.  3. — AVholesale  egg  prices  for 
December. 


Dec. 2 

Dec. 9 

Dec. 16  Dec. 23  Dec. 30 

Av. 

White 

$0.46%  $0.40 

$0.38 

$0.40 

$0.41 

$0.42 

Brown 

.49 

.42 

.37 

.43 

.43 

.43 

Med.  . 

.  .34 

.29 

.25 

.26 

.31 

.29 

I’ullet 

.  .31 

.27 

.21 

.21 

.27% 

.26 

Table  No.  4. — Cost  of  feed. 


Average  Analysis:  Protein,  20.4  per  cent; 
carbohydrates,  54.4  per  cent;  fat,  4.3  per  cent; 
fiber,  5.3  per  cent;  ash,  8.1  per  cent. 


300  lbs.  yellow  eornmeal  . $  0.48 

250  lbs.  wheat  bran  .  3.58 

100  lbs.  standard  middlings  .  1.47 

100  lbs.  ground  oats  .  1.63 

100  lbs.  meat  scraps,  50%  protein .  3.70 

50  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  .  1.3!) 

50  lbs.  fish  meal  .  2.13 

50  lbs.  skim-milk,  dried  .  3.75 


1000  lbs.  cost  . $24.13 

100  lbs.  cost  .  2.42 

Table  No.  5. — Scratch  feed. 

200  lbs.  cracked  corn  . $  4.32 

100  lbs.  wheat  .  1.71 


300  lbs.  grain  cost  . $  6.03 

100  lbs.  cost  .  2.01 

Table  No.  6. — High  pens  for  December 
(31  days). 

Points  Eggs 


W.  L.,  IV.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons .  226  232 

Bf.  P.  It.,  Far-A-AVay  Farm .  221  232 

W.  L.,  The  Pioneer  Hatchery  .  216  213 

R.  I.  R.,  Cane  Poultry  Farm  .  216  232 

R.  I.  R.,  Moss  Farm  .  213  218 

W.  L.,  Farview  Poultry  Farm .  212  220 

W.  L..  Pratt  Exp.  Farm .  209  218 

R.  I.  It.,  John  Z.  Labelle  .  208  225 

W.  L.,  Mohawk  Roost  .  198  202 

IV.  L.,  Brown  &  Mann .  191  202 

Table  No.  7.- — High  pens  to  date  to 
December  31,  1930  (92  days). 

Toints  Eggs 

W.  L.,  Pratt  Exp.  Farm  .  604  666 

R.  I.  R.,  Moss  Farm  .  594  652 

IV.  L.,  Mohawk  Roost  .  574  630 

W.  L.,  Farview  Poultry  Farm  .  565  622 

R.  I.  R.,  John  Z.  LaBelle  .  564  637 

W.  L.,  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm .  557  544 

B.  R..  Tratt  Exp.  Farm  .  546  645 

W.  L.,  White  Quill  Pltry.  Farm .  530  582 

W.  L.,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm  .  525  562 

W.  L .,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons  .  524  576 

Table  No.  8. — High  pullets  for  Decem¬ 
ber  (31  days). 

Points  Eggs 

R.  I.  R.,  84-1,  Moss  Farm  .  31  30 

R.  I.  R.,  82 A,  Walker  Farm  .  29  28 


^tcfeari)  Jfarm 


"More  Money 
With  Rocks” 


LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 

Storrs,  1929,  2,724  eggs. 

Storrs,  1930,  2,646  eggs. 

High  Bird,  325  official. 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS--EGGS 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 
FREE  from  Pulloruin. 

Disease  (B.  W.  D.).  Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I^AOTUSETTS^ROB’T  C.  COBB 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Led  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
in  1930;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

"The  Invincible  Rocks  of 
Neul  England” 


CERTIFIED 

IPOTLIW 

BREEDERS 


ms. 


BARGE  EGGC 

IBS  20  YEARS  BREEDING  ^ 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 

OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
F.very  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100 %  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  DEPTY-RED  BANK 


NEW  JERSEY 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  w,cLL0  sdh,p 

Prices  Smashed  for  1931  — Order  Now 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain  ...$10.00  per  100 
Parks  Str.  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  34D31)  ..$12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . $13.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $10.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed  . $  8.00  per  100 

500  lots.  %c  less;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than 
100,  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P. 
P.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  tree  range  selected 
stock  any  week  after  February  2nd,  at 
$14  per  100  —  $07  per  500  —  $130  per  1000. 
i%  discount  on  early  orders.  10%  books 
order.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville,  Pa 


H 


NONE  STATE  CERTIFIED 

BETTER”  BABY  chicks 

■■  ■  ■  ™  *  ■  Guaranteed  to  Please 

I  Husky,  Healthy,  money-makers  culled  for  heavy 
egg  and  meat  producing  Broilers.  Send  for  new 
folder  and  attractive  price  list— it’s  free. 

Write  now.  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

“18  1  ear*  Hutching  Experience” 
BOX  L.  RIDGELY,  Mil. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Order  Now — February-March-April 
CATALOG  FREE  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  -  $12  $57.50  $1 10 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mix  -  -  10  47.50  90 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS  FOR 
Feb.  23rtfi  March  and  April 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  2o  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tanc.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
B.  Kox  &  R.  X.  Reds.  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Silv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00  .... 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

Free  range  carefully  selected.  100%  del.  guaranteed. 
Order  direct.  Catalog  free 

The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

( From  Bred-to-Lay  Stock )  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Legh.  ..$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legh...  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  ..$10.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  free  circular  and  prices  on  Brooders 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville.  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  12.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


P^High  Bred  QualitY  Chicks 


FreeChickc  free  chieks  with  each  100 
1  *  P  4  ?  U  ;‘,forder  IS  placed  before  March 

1st.  bjgg  production  bred  into  our  birds  for  years.  Soma 
trapnested  Send  for  Big  Catalog.  Illustrated  in  colors. 
Tells  all  about  chicks  and  turkeys.  Write  today  for 
money  saving:  priced. 

J.  W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  15  Main  St.,  Ottawa,  O. 


260-289-Egg  NnsoSd  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2.500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Bl  eeders.  Price 
$10  per  100;  $90  per  1000.  Catalog  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg-producing  Leghorns. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield, Pa. 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  BJ  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  “  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb..  March  and  April  chicks. 

$1  0.00  Per  1  OO  $47.50-500  $90-1000 

100%  prepaid — safe  del.  guaranteed— Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


5evers  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hanson  and  Tancred  Strain — Chicks  hatched  from  epgs 
produced  on  our  own  farm.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks 
and  pullets.  Catalog:  and  prices  on  request. 

Severs  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Mary  Severs,  Prop.,  Milford,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  w,0™,,®0^ 

Take  advantage  of  our  early  order  discount.  Catalog  on 
|  request.  Qiiulity  Poultry  Farm,  Montvllle,  N.  J. 
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W.  L.,  3-1,  Roy  A.  Keute  .  29  27 

B.  R.,  93-3,  Mapes  Poultry  Farm .  29  30 

AV.  AV.,  78-4,  Byron  Pepper  .  28  27 

AV.  L.,  G-.r»,  Mohawk  Boost  .  28  28 

R.  I.  R.,  84-8,  Moss  Farm  .  28  28 

R.  I.  R.,  90-4,  Cane  Poultry  Farm...  28  28 

AV.  L.,  10-3,  Pioneer  Hatchery  .  28  26 

AV.  L.,  6-7,  Mohawk  Roost  . 28  28 


Table  No.  9. — High  pullets  to  date  (to 
December  31,  92  days). 


i  U1I1 

AV.  L.,  2GB,  Oak  Hill  Pltry  Farm _  76  72 

R.  I.  R.,  84-8,  Moss  Farm .  70  80 

AV.  L.,  50-0,  Pratt  Exp.  Farm .  75  82 

AV.  L.,  7-7,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm....  75  74 

AV.  L.,  2515,  Oak  Ilill  Pltry  Farm _  73  71 

AV.  L.,  70-6,  Milo  L.  Palmer  .  73  77 

AV.  L.,  19-0,  AVhite  Quill  Pltry  Farm.  73  76 

AV.  L.,  25-1,  Oak  Hill  Pltry  Farm _  73  67 

R.  I.  R.,  84 A,  Moss  Farm  . % _  72  78 

AV.  L.,  5A,  Kirkup’s  l’oultry  Farm...  72  71 


Table  No.  10. — Award  of  certificates 


of  egg  production  for  month  of  December 
to  highest  pens  in  various  varieties. 

Points  Eggs 

IT  r  T  -IT  7  C*  S.  099 


AV. 

L. 

.  AV.  S.  Hannah  &  Son . 

232 

It. 

1. 

R.,  Moss  Farm  . 

. ..  213 

218 

B. 

n., 

l’ratt  Exp.  Farm  . 

. ..  178 

204 

lif. 

u 

.,  Far-A-AVay  Farm . 

221 

232 

AV 

it, 

Iloltzapple  Poultry  Farm.. 

. . .  118 

124 

Table  No.  11. — Award  of  certificates 
'of  egg  production  for  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember  to  the  highest  pullets  in  the  va¬ 
rious  varieties. 

Points  Eggs 


AV.  L.,  3-1,  Roy  A.  Keute  .  28  27 

AV.  AAV.  78-4,  Byron  Pepper  .  28  27 

R.  I.  It.,  84-1,  Moss  Farm  .  31  30 

B.  R.,  93-3,  Mapes  Poultry  Farm....  29  30 

Bf.  It.,  97 A,  Far-A-AVay  Farm .  27  28 

AV.  It.,  99-1,  Iloltzapple  Pltry  Farm..  24  27 


First  Year  on  the  Farm 

I  see  readers  giving  records  of  chick¬ 
ens,  so  thought  you  might  be  interested 
in  the  first  I  have  ever  raised. 

I  bought  102,  52  in  June  and  50  July 
1.  I  got  29  pullets  from  them.  They 
laid  five  eggs  in  October.  Since  Novem- 
ber  1  they  have  averaged  18  eggs  a  day, 
21  being  most  and  14  least.  The  profit  is 
not  great  at  the  present  Ioav  price  of 
eggs,  but  Avatching  them  grow,  feeding 
and  gathering  eggs  is  a  pleasure.  This 
being  the  first  year,  or  rather  eight 
months  on  farm,  I  have  not  spent  many 
idle  days  and  found  some  pleasure  in 
every  day. 

1  learned  to  make  hay.  I  had  never 
used  a  fork,  but  noiv  I  can  load  as  well 
as  anyone  can.  We  have  plenty  of  fresh 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  Spring  chickens,  meat, 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  gathered  three 
bushels  of  liickorynuts.  L.  R.  B. 

Neiv  York. 


Bleeding  Combs 

What  can  I  put  on  Leghorn  combs  to 
keep  them  from  bleeding  to  death? 

Connecticut.  E.  M. 

Bleeding  from  combs  may  be  checked 
by  the  application  of  ice  or  suoav  or  touch¬ 
ing  Avith  a  hot  iron  or,  in  severe  cases, 
by  applying  a  liquid  preparation  of  iron 
known  to  the  druggists  as  Monsell’s  so¬ 
lution.  M.  B.  D. 


How  We  Prepare  and  Serve 
A  Chicken  Dinner 

The  small  country  church  is  a  problem 
to  keep  going.  Here  in  a  small  hamlet 
with  only  a  few  inhabitants  Ave  depend 
on  our  A'illage  friends  for  attendance  at 
our  social  affairs,  and  as  they  enjoy  a  ride 
in  the  country,  and  most  of  all  a  chicken 
supper,  and  as  ive  have  got  our  name  up 
for  putting  on  a  good  spread,  they  attend 
well  and  often.  Every  Fall,  some  time 
in  October  or  just  before  election,  we 
plan  to  give  a  chicken  supper,  and  at  this 
time  there  are  many  suppers  given  by  all 
of  our  organizations,  and  all  of  our 
lodges.  As  our  lodge  gave  a  chicken  sup¬ 
per  at  75  cents  just  before  ours,  and  did 
not  have  so  large  a  crowd  as  they  antici¬ 
pated,  the  Ladies’  Aid  got  together  and 
made  plans.  They  thought  they  would 
try  a  50-cent  supper,  as  the  times  are 
hard,  and  so  many  out  of  work.  All  their 
friends  told  them  they  were  foolish  to  do 
so,  and  that  they  would  not  make  much, 
etc.  But  they  had  made  a  start  and  car¬ 
ried  it  through,  and  the  consequences 
were  that  they  had  all  and  more  than 
they  could  provide  for,  serving  over  200. 
Having  put  on  a  clambake  in  September, 
and  solicited  for  that  so  many  chickens, 
they  felt  as  if  they  did  not  want  to  ask 
for  more  of  those,  so  they  let  all  those 
that  wished  to  give  a  chicken  do  so.  Then 
they  bought  the  rest,  and  were  very  for¬ 
tunate  in  getting  them  very  cheaply,  only 
35  cents  a  pound.  They  had  about  10 
or  12  given  them,  and  bought  enough  to 
make  it  30  or  31,  delivered  at  the  hall 
where  they  give  the  supper,  as  there  was 
plenty  of  water  handy.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  ladies  and  one  man  Avho  met  the  day 
before  and  dressed  the  chickens  (Avhich 
were  fowls  as  ive  prefer  those).  They  cut 
them  and  filled  them  all  ready  to  cook. 
The  table  committee  trimmed  and  fixed 
the  tables  ready  to  set  the  next  day,  and 
also  put  up  the  decorations. 

We  have  tables  enough  to  seat  100  peo¬ 
ple.  The  tables  were  covered  with  white 
oilcloth  and  decorated  with  yellow  crepe 
paper;  the  windows  of  the  dining-room 
were  hung  with  the  yellow  crepe  paper, 
and  large  baskets  of  yellow  crepe  paper 
Chrysanthemums  were  placed  around  the 
dining-room  in  different  places,  and  bou¬ 
quets  of  green  pine  and  burs  from  the 


birch  or  elder  Avith  bittersAveet  berries, 
were  placed  on  the  tables.  These  were 
very  pretty.  All  this  was  done  the  day 
before,  which  saved  a  lot  of  work  the 
next  day.  Also  the  lamps  were  got  in 
readiness,  as  Ave  have  no  electric  lights 
here  in  the  country. 

There  is  always  enough  to  do  on  the 
day  of  serving.  The  next  day  they  go  as 
early  as  they  can  after  dinner  and  cook 
the  chicken,  set  the  tables,  prepare  the 
potatoes  and  squash,  and  get  these  cooked 
early.  The  supper  is  to  be  served  at 
six  o’clock.  Two  or  three  look  after  the 
chicken  and  two  or  three  look  after  the 
potatoes  and  squash,  and  mash  them  ;  then 
tivo  or  three  make  the  salad,  Avhich  is  al¬ 
most  always  cabbage  Avith  pineapple  and 
celery  in  it,  Avith  some  good  purchased 
dressing.  One  makes  the  baking  poAvder 
biscuits  and  gets  those  baked  early,  and 
keeps  them  warm  in  the  Avarming  oven, 
for  when  the  neople  come  they  like  to 
be  served  right  aAvay. 

The  head  waiters  were  dressed  in  white 
Avith  white  head  bands  tied  with  black 
ribbon.  There  was  one  for  each  table 
and  each  had  tAvo  smaller  girls  to  help 
them.  One  lady  sold  tickets  and  Avhen 
the  tables  A\7ere  all  filled,  the  croAvd  was 
held  back  upstairs  until  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  to  the  first  tables 
Avere  served,  and  the  tables  cleared  and 


Beatrice  Marie  Ellsworth,  Seven  Years 
Old,  and  Her  Dog  Fannie 

set  over.  This  made  some  work  in  the 
kitchen  washing  and  drying  dishes.  The 
men  AA’ere  drawn  in  on  this,  as  we  had 
to  hurry  to  set  the  tables  over.  Then 
the  tables  Avere  nearly  all  filled  again.  We 
served  as  long  as  the  chicken  held  out ; 
then  AAre  stopped  selling  tickets.  We 
sold  out  almost  everything  and  had  to 
go  to  the  store  for  a  number  of  things. 
The  help  only  got  the  gravy,  -potatoes  and 
rolls,  but  Ave  Avere  very  thankful  to  sell 
everything  and  not  have  a  quantity  left 
over. 

The  menu  was  ehicken  fricassee,  gravy, 
baking  poivder  biscuits,  mashed  potatoes, 
squash,  cabbage  salad,  pickles,  rolls,  but¬ 
ter,  pie  and  coffee.  Noav  some  of  our 
friends  are  asking  Avhen  Ave  Avill  give 
another  supper. 

We_  sometimes  serve  little  informal  sup¬ 
per.^  in  the  chapel  at  25  cents,  serving 
creamed  potatoes,  baked  beans,  salads, 
sometimes  cold  sliced  meat,  or  some  kind 
of  fish  or  meat  salad,  cake  and  coffee.  We 
also  have  25-eent  socials,  and  do  not  set 
tables.  The  chapel  is  not  used  for  ser¬ 
vice,  as  the  services  are  all  held  in  the 
church,  and  the  chapel  is  used  for  com¬ 
munity  gatherings.  We  have  some  very 
nice  times  there,  even  if  there  is  only  a 
small  gathering.  We  alAA-ays  get  every¬ 
thing  donated  for  all  our  suppers  but  but¬ 
ter,  coffee  and  rolls,  and  this  helps  very 
much.  MRS.  e.  j.  c. 


Eviction  of  Tenant 

.  What  length  of  time  must  an  OAvner 
give  a  tenant  to  vacate  premises,  where 
•tenant  does  not  pay  his  rent  and  is  doing 
damage  to  the  property.  t.  b. 

Neiv  York. 

One  can  evict  a  tenant  for  failure  to 
pay  rents  by  giving  three  days’  notice. 
This  notice  should  be  in  Avriting.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  local  justice  of  peace  can  prepare 
such  a  notice.  x.  t. 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


COCOLAMUS 

Free  range  flocks 
Tailored  Strain  AAThite  Leghorns 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns  ..  _ 

Barred  Rooks  .  4.00 

Light  Mixed  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

..  $3.75  $5.50  $10.00 

..  3.75 

5.50 

10.00 

6.50 

12.00 

. .  3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

, ..  3.75 

5.50 

10.00 

Parcel  post  prepaid. 


ACCREDITED  ’AND  TRAPNESTED 

My  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  will  make  heavy  producers  of  big" 
brown  eurgs.  Parent  stock  trapnested  under  Conn.  R.  O.  P.  Su¬ 
pervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.  W.  D.  or  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease.  Can  ship  baby  chicks  any  time.  Hatching:  egt fs.  started 
chicks  and  breeding:  stock  too.  Free  catalog.  Interesting: 
priees.  Reds  make  a  splendid  table  fowl. 

ROCK  RIDGE  FARM  Box  17  Ridgefield,  Conn.  R.  R.  Keeler.  Owner 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $10  per  lOO. 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  lOO*  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

J.  8.  SPARE  Poultry  Farm,  M  eAll.terville,  Pa. 

TI TW  K’17'V<Sl_  PO,1TS  and  EGGS-Bronze 
•M.  UlmlLlj  1  and  white.  Send  for  price  list. 

John  H.  Murphy,  Jr.  R.  F.  D.  6  Troy,  N.  V. 


Tlirl/oirc  Bronze  Hens  and  Pullets  reasonable. 
1  UI  ncy  a  MVKTI.K  1)K  GK.NOYA  Oorjnuins  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

IHirin  Iiwrc  Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality, 
lnjV/ALlillO  $25  per  100.  1.  IIAMBLLV,  Wilson,  -\.  Y. 


IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

H.  &  Z.  BROODER  HOUSE 

Proper  brooding  means  profitable  poultry  raising. 
The  II.  &  /.  Brooder  Houses  actually  pay  for 
themselves  by  mothering  the  weaker  members  of 
the  brood  that  ordinarily  die,  into  big,  healthy, 
profitable  chicks. 

Built  entirely  of  wood  by  skilled  mechanics, 
it  is  cold — draft- — and— vermin-proof .  Scientific 
chimney  and  ventilator  provides  ventilation. 
Octagonal  construction  eliminates  dark  corners 
and  angles  and  allows  sections  and  roof  to  be 
matched  together  perfectly.  AArood  construction 
prevents  extreme  and  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Full  size  windows  admit  ample  sun¬ 
shine.  Roof  will  shed  water  for 
years.  Durable  paint  adds  to  the 
appearance  and  durability  of  the 
house.  Shipped  complete  with 
roof  ventilator  and  floor.  Start¬ 
ing  your  layers  properly  means 
greater  profits.  AVrite  for  cata¬ 
log  today. 

HEItTZLEK  Jk  ZOOK  COMPAN  Y,l$ellevllle,  Pa. 


INSULATED  ROSS  WAY 
MORE  CHICKS— BIGGER  PROFITS 


Metal  Brooder  House  of| 
controlled  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture.  Many  sizes.  Exclusive  | 
feature,  Ross  Walline  Feed¬ 
ers  (see  arrow)  fill  outside,  I 
feed  inside  —  windows  giv-| 
ing  light  in  trough. 


i  System  of  Poultry  Raising  saves  losses.l 
/rite  for  full  information.  Buy  Now —  Pay | 
later.  Choice  open  territory  for  agents. 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

I  Check  items  wanted.  327  Warder  St.| 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Laying  Houses  ■  Silos 
Cribs  ■  Feeders  ■  Barn  Equipment 


hicks  grow  better  in  a 
BUCKEYE.  Most  substan¬ 
tial  Brooder  House  made.  Perfect 

_ _ _ ,  ventilation,  no  sweating.  Satis- 

PAT.  NO.  ■•ozo.gaa]  faction  GUARANTEED.  All 
sizes,  350  to  10,000  chicks.  Reasonable  prices.  Easy  terms. 
Write  Today  for  Interesting  Book.  Agents  wanted. 
The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  14.  London.  O. 


Sent  free  on  request.  Bigr  line  of  Canopy.  Air  Blast, Coal  and  ^ 
Battery  Brooders.  32  pages  of  valuable  brooder  information. 

Write  today.  H.  M.  SHEER  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


trams' 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

with  our  big,  strong,  fluffy.  Ac¬ 
credited  Baby  Chicks  from  healthy, 
heavy  laying  hens,  selected,  accred¬ 
ited  and  mated  by  an  expert  poul- 
tryman. 

PEDIGREED  MALES  ABOVE  250  EGG  DiAMS 

Our  pedigreed  males  are  from  hens  with  trapnest 
records  above  250  eggs  per  year.  Just  think  what 
that  means  to  get  chicks  like  these  with  breeding 
like  this  back  of  them.  Write  today  for  our  lit¬ 
erature  and  price  list  and  make  a  bigger  profit 
from  your  chickens  this  year. 

VALENTINE  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 
^  Box  R,  Lancaster,  Ohio  J 


CHICKS 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 

_  Since  1892,  we’ve  been  hatching  better 

and  better  chicks.  Standard-bred  flocks  culled  and 
mated  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  All  popular  breeds; 
prices  you’re  willing  to  pay. 

Write  for  39th  Annual  Catalog— FREE 
DINE  TREE  hatchery  and  poultry  farm 

■  IWL  I  II LL  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

JOSEPH  D.  WILSON— Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 

PHIPIf  Q  Lynden  Farm  Reds.  Trapmested 
and  pedigreed  for  8  years.  3000 
Breeders.  Very  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs.  Egg  laying 
Contest  records.  Very  dark  red  in  color.  100  %  ‘free 
pullorum  disease.  Hatching  eggs.  Free  circular. 
HOMER  ROWELL,  Groveland,  Mass. 


SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 

B.  W.  D.  Tested  for  past  9  years 
N.  Y.  State  Certified  and  Supervised 
S.  C,  R.  I.  Reds.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  ■' 

Get  our  prices  before  buying 
elsewhere.  Hatches  every  week. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Owner 
B-  D.  2  Hudson,  New  York 

Phone  21  F-22 


ILEMENSS 

Send  for  our  price  list  before  Inly¬ 
ing  chicks  and  learn  of  our  method  of 
producing  HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 
ill  a  sanitary  manner  which  insures 
disease-free,  strong  chicks  at  a  LOWER 
cost.  Smith  Electric  Incubators  are 
used.  We  'hatch  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
TV.  &  B.  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds,  Jersey 
Black  Giants  and  While  Wyandottes. 
AVe  do  CUSTOM  Hatching  and  Sell 
STARTED  Chicks.  Write  today. 

CLEMENS  CREAMERIES  HATCHERY 

Dept.  R,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

“  IV e  Sell  Fshlernan’s 
Lancaster  Feeds ” 


Wen ejP  Chicks 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  ON 
SPECIALTY- BRED  LEGHORNS 

We  have  arranged  our  matings  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  lowest  prices  we  have  quoted  in 
many  years.  In  our  Select,  Special  and  Su¬ 
per  Matings,  every  Leghorn  female  must  be 
a  mature  hen,  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more  and 
producing  eggs  weighing  at  least  24  ozs.  to 
the  dozen.  Special  and  Super  Alatings  head¬ 
ed  with  K.  O.  P.  Cockerels  from  high-record 
dams. 

Crossbred  strains  for  broiler  and  roaster 
trades.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and 
Wyandottes. 

Write  for  beautiful  new  book,  the  best 
we  have  ever  issued,  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  vinedleapntd,V 

Batoy  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 


S.  O.  Brown  Leghorns _  5.50  10.00  47.50 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Beds....  6.50  12.00  57.50 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50  12.00  57.50 

S.  O.  Buff  Orpingtons _  6.50  12.00  57.50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds...  4.50  8.00  37.50 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  5.00  9.50  45.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield 


1000 

$  90.00 
90.00 
1 10.00 
1 10.00 
I  10.00 
70.00 
85.00 
from 


Pa. 


HERBSTER’S  Hew  Low  Prices 

500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Bocks  . $12.00  per  100 

R.  1.  Reds  .  12.00  per  100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..  10.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  .  16.00  per  100 

Mixed  $9 — 100;  1,000  lots  lc  less 
Folder  free.  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery 
HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB, 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  °n  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
311  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  &May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  rkinlrg  Pollorum  tested, 3500  breeders, eerti- 
LEGHORX  GIIILIiS  fled,  trapnested,  )6yrs.  better  breed¬ 
ing.  Breeding  cockerels.  Gabriel's  Leghorn  Farm.  Odessa.  N.  T. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks 


FREE  TO  POULTRY  RAISE RS— B EA U T I F U L  COLORED  POULTRY  CATALOG 
.  Wolf’s  Certified  Chicks  Make  More  Money 

Enjoy  the  profit  benefits  from  Wolf  Certified  breeding — these  chicks  cost  you  no  more 
and  build  up  your  profits  tremendously.  Every  chick  develops  into  a  big,  strong, 
healthy,  fast-growing  egg  layer. 

Catalog  shows  ail  breeds  in  beautiful,  natural  colors — a  work  of  art  and  a  book  you 
will  wish  to  read.  Send  for  it  todav.  Special  extra  discount  for  early  orders. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDiNG  FARMS.  Dept.  16.  Gibsonburg.  Ohio. 


catalog  in  colors 


ON  THE  AIR 

over  station 
WLS  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening. 


Don’t  buy  chicks — make  no  final  choice — place  no  orders  until  you 
have  investigated  Corn  Belt  Accredited  Chicks.  Write  for  free  catalog, 
new  low  prices  and  full  particulars  on  our  new  livability  guarantee. 

Corn  Belt  Hatcheries,  D.  K.  Roth  &,  Sons,  Box  15,  Gibson  City,  Hi. 


FREE  CATALOG 

filled  from  cover  to 
cover  with  timely 
information. 


HINDSIGHT 
is  FORESIGHT 

YOU  can’t  look  ahead  of  a  chick — so 
look  behind  it  for  proof  of  its  money¬ 
making  possibilities. 

Remember — there  is  no  substitute  for 
blood  and  breeding — nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  a  laying  inheritance. 


In  the  veins  of  Oak  Ridge  Farms  chicks 
flows  the  blood  of  many  200  and  300  egg- 
ers.  Our  chicks  are  bred  to  make  money  for 
farmers  and  to  sell  at  reasonable  prices. 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  AND 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Your  copy  of  descriptive  circular  and 
price  list  is  ready.  Write  today  for  it. 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  Inc. 

STUYVESANT  NEW  YORK 
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Sffcr  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


January  31,  KKIl 


H  I  L  L  P  O  T 


BRANCHES : 
EASTON,  PA. 
FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
MORRISTOWN,  N.J, 


N  ow  is  the  time  to  adopt  a 
more  productive  program - 
Let  this  book  help  you . 

I  have  put  into  this  chick  book  the  gist 
of  nineteen  years’  experience — plain  facts 
and  practical  suggestions.  There  are  feed 
schedules,  rearing  charts,  house  plans, 
discussions  on  flock  management, 
schemes  for  intensive  production  —  all 
sound,  tested  information. 

The  great  money-making  possibilities 
of  the  Hillpot  Low-egg-cost  breeds  are 
also  shown,  with  many  examples  taken 
from  the  experience  of  my  customers. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  this  thought-provoking 
book  today. 


W.  F. .  HILL  POT,  DEPT.  1 
FRENCHTOWN,  N  E  W^J  E*R  S  E  Y 


NEW  LOW  PRICES ! 

10  Extra  Chicks  with  each  100 

[fery  Super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Ten  breeds.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  Every  breeder  blood 
tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is  livability,  vigor, 
rapid  growth,  high  year-round  egg  production. 

Write  TODAY  For  Oar  New  FREE  Catalog 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northimptou,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PARKS 


BRED -TO 
LAV 


ROCKS 


EGGS,  CHICKS  AND  YOUNGSTERS  AT  1918  PRICES 

PROVING  that  we  are  willing  to  stand  our  honest  share  of  this  world-wide  readjustment.  Parks’ 
Strain  is  the  World’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
i  ROCKS.  They’ve  been  carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  EGGS  and 
STANDARD  QUALITIES  by  the  Parks'  since  1889. 

SOME  RECORDS  they’ve  made— 148  eggs  in  148  days.  Lots  of  300  eggers  up  to  329 
in  a  year.  Pullets  laying  at  94  to  120  days  of  age.  Customers  report  flock  averages 
up  to  271  and  profits  per  hen  per  year  ranging  up  to  88.09.  Winners  in  over  40  lay¬ 
ing  contests.  ASK  AB0UX  EXTRA  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
GET  all  the  facts  about  a  new  offer  we  are  now  making.  Just  drop  a  postal  card  in  the  mail  and 
ask  for  our  free  catalog  and  complete  information  that  fully  describes  this  remarkable  offer. 

Lower  prices,  higher  quality  and  extra  hatching  eggs  and  chicks  with  every  order  make  this 
the  outstanding  value  of  the  season. 

EVERY  MATING  now  headed  by  males  from  Official  Laying  Contest  R.  O.  P.  Hens. 

Write  for  catalog  today,  J,  AV.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  AL.TOONA,  PA. 


AY-STREAK  CHICKS 


.  .  .  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

Our  guarantee  of  livability  insures  your  profit.  Get  full  details  of  our  of¬ 
fer.  Purebred  stock,  especially  selected.  Finest  foundation  breeding  and 
highly  bred  males  have  brought  our  flocks  to  unusual  production  levels, 
f-  rj  a-  g-. — CATALOG,  PAY-STREAK  CHICK  NEWS  each  month, 
rrlLCKE’v  METHOD  FOR  SAYING  BABY  CHICKS,  all  F’ree. 

Why  buy  TWO  Chicks  to  Raise  one? 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO.,  Box  124,  Tiro,  Ohio  Dr.  W.  H.  Guiss,  Pres. 


iLOOD  TESTED 
t ARRED  ROCK 

_  ’ABY  CHICKS 

and  CEH-TIFIED  WHITE  IiEGrHORNS 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


TEEN’S 
TATE 
UPERVISED 


Dagsboro,  Delaware 


Chicks  C.O.D.  SI  Down 


<a  CVTDA  PUIPIfC  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed  March  1  or  before. 

_ _ _  *w  CAInn  vnlvnw  Send  only  $1  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when 

Clucks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled 


White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  . 

Barred,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anc., 

Wli.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orps.  and  Black  Min.,  . 

Heavy  mixed,  10c:  J.  B.  Giants,  16c. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50. 


type. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$48.75 

$95.00 

6.50 

12.00 

58.75 

115.00 

7.00 

13.00 

63.75 

125.00 

COLUMBUS  GROVE, 

OHIO 

Egg  size  is  stamped  into  Hoytvill'e 
Accredited  White  Leghorns  so  strongly  that  you  can 
eggs  are  certain  when  you  get  chicks  from  us.  Write  for  our  beautiful 
illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story. 

10  Chicks  Free  With  Each  100  Ordered. »  Order  before  March 
lst.’The  1 0  f ree  chicks  will  add  to  your  profits.  $1.00  down  books 
order.  Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get  them.  101  Main  St, 

HOYTVILLE  ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  HoytvHle,  Ohio 


FREE 


CH 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Askaboutour  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


1C  KS  o/r  EASY  TERMS 


Noneed  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  oureasy  * 
terms  plan— $1  per  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and  - 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests— Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eyeopening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A, 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS 

Every  chick  produced  from  our  own  breeders  on  the  farm.  Officially  blood-tested,  production-bred, 
vigorous  and  healthy.  Write  for  catalog  and  new  prices. 

Educational  Bulletin,  “HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS”  Sent  on  Request 
Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  DAVISVILLE,  R.  I. 


HANSON  STRAIN  'WHITE  TL.EGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  certified,  blood-tested, 
trapnested  and  high  producing  breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey 


Eastern  Poultry  Producers 
Meet 

To  consider  methods  for  improving 
market  conditions  for  eastern  poultry 
products,  a  meeting  was  held  in  New 
York  December  15.  J.  0.  Weisel,  of 
Frenclitown,  N.  J.,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Baby  Chick  Association  stated 
that  the  problem  was  a  broad  one,  and  in¬ 
volved  consideration  of  eggs,  poultry 
meat,  baby  chicks,  breeding  stock  and  all 
other  forms  of  poultry  products.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  suggestion  of  form¬ 
ing  an  eastern  association  to  protect  the 
interests  of  commercial  ponltrymen  in 
the  eastern  territory  was  not  made  with 
any  idea  of  antagonizing  or  working 
against  the  program  or  interest  of  any 
national  group  or  any  other  regional 
group. 

Henry  Eigenrauch,  of  Red  Bank,  secre¬ 
tary  of  New  Jersey  Baby  Chick  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  that  the  commercial  poultry- 
men  and  hatchery  men  such  as  he  rep¬ 
resented,  must  work  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  markets  for  their  own  products 
upon  a  quality  basis.  He  felt  that  at  the 
present  time,  the  eastern  poultrymen 
were  feeling  the  effect  of  the  heavy  com¬ 
petition  from  other  areas,  and  that  it 
was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  pre¬ 
miums  now  enjoyed  would  disappear.  The 
good  quality  products  coming  from  east¬ 
ern  farms,  places  eastern  poultrymen  in 
a  distinctive  position.  In  the  business  of 
table  and  egg  production  particularly,  the 
idea  of  marketing  strictly  fresh  eggs  can 
be  well  emphasized.  He  suggested  that 
eastern  poultrymen  should  produce  a  high 
grade  of  quality  table  eggs  and  market 
them  in  best  approved  manner  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
quality  of  freshness. 

Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell,  said  • 
that  the  job  ahead  was  a  big  one  as  he 
saw  it,  bigger  than  most  people  thought 
and  further  more,  a  job  primarily  for  the 
producers.  The  departmental  men  either 
from  State  departments,  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  or  colleges  should  play  mainly 
from  the  side  lines  as  advisory  officers. 
Eastern  poultrymen  are  peculiarly  and 
strategically  situated  at  the  present  time. 
It  usually  takes  difficult  times  to  bring 
people  together.  Adversity  is  often  re¬ 
quired  to  force  people  into  line  in  collec¬ 
tive  thinking  and  collective  activity.  Now 
low  prices  for  eggs  and  poultry  consti¬ 
tute  the  present  adversity,  and  offers  the 
best  time  for  concerted  action  in  25 
years.  Possible  quality  production  and 
proximity  to  markets  give  the  clues  upon 
which  organization  might  be  made.  There 
are  two  things  inter-dependent  of  each 
other  which  must  be  done.  First  or¬ 
ganization,  definite  aggressive  and  con¬ 
structive  for  the  good  of  the  eastern 
poultry  production  industry.  This  or¬ 
ganization  must  he  allowed  to  expand 
and  spread  as  quality  production  develops 
in  other  parts.  At  present  time,  highest 
quality  is  found  here  in  the  East.  Time 
and  education  are  always  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  quality.  Second, 
education  of  people  who  buy  as  well  as 
those  who  sell  is  essential.  Part  of  the 
trouble  today  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  mass  of  buyers  do  not  know  what 
quality  means  in  the  various  products. 

Eben  Wood  stated  that  New  England 
has  already  started  an  organization 
which  is  becoming  effective  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  New  England  products  includ¬ 
ing  poultry  and  eggs.  He  referred  to  the 
work  of  the  New  England  Council,  ex¬ 
plained  the  use  of  the  labels  which  had 
brought  about  better  prices  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  turkeys  and  for  graded  New  Eng¬ 
land  eggs.  He  thought  that  there  was 
much  of  value  in  the  building  up  of  local 
markets  and  demands  for  locally  produced 
products,  and  felt  that  the  general  propo¬ 
sition  of  istate  labels  adequately  pro¬ 
tected,  would  do  much  toward  solving 
present  difficulties.  He  said  that  the 
work  of  the  New  England  Council  was 
doing  it  in  that  section  and  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  cover  a  broader  territory  under 
somewhat  similar  organization.  He 
thought  that  a  conservative  and  yet  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign  of  advertising  eastern 
quality  and  the  educating  of  the  buying 
and  consuming  public  as  well  as  the 
producers  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  problem.  He  again  empha¬ 
sized  the  values  of  grades  and  labels. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Thompson,  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  emphasized  the  fact  that,  due  to 
the  remarkable  advantages  in  position 
here  in  the  East,  nearness  to  market,  and 
contacts  with  finest  possible  classes  of 
consumers,  pointed  out  the  general  way 
in  which  organization  should  be  directed. 
He  felt  that  there  was  a  great  need  for 
an  eastern  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  place  in  the  sun  for  the 
eastern  producers  and  for  protecting  that 
place.  He  did  not  like  to  see  any  more 
organizations  set  up  than  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  and  thought  that  the 
general  nature  of  the  proposed  organiza¬ 
tion  might  be  a  representative  council 
which  would  co-ordinate  the  efforts  and 
activities  of  the  existing  societies  and 
agencies  in  the  northwestern  territory. 

Mr.  Weisel  asked  which  States  should 
be  included  in  the  group.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  natural  group  included  the  New 
England  States,  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Weisel  suggested  that  a  larger 
meeting  be  called  at  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  during  the  poultry  show  week  since 
it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  steps 
should  be  taken  immediately  toward  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  commercial  poultrymen 
in  the  eastern  section.  He  asked  for  au- 


A  Hen  Laying  125  Eggs 
Should  Get  Only  Half 
As  Much  Feed  as  a 
Hen  Laying  250  Eggs 

4 

The  man  who  works  only  4  hours  o  day  isn’t 
entitled  to  the  same  wages  as  the  man  who 
works  8  hours. 

A  hen  laying  125  eggs  a  year  isn’t  entitled  to 
the  same  amount  of  feed  as  the  one  laying  250 
eggs. 

You  can’t  cut  down  your  feed  bill  without 
starving  your  flock;  average  producers  need  just 
as  much  food  as  heavy  layers. 

But  you  can  replace  the  big  eaters  and  poor 
layers  with  WILLGERODT’S  PEDIGREED  8.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Willgerodt’s  Pedigreed  hens  lay  200  to  300 
eggs  per  year.  And  there’s  no  guesswork  about 
it.  Every  pullet,  every  hen  is  trapnested  365 
days  a  year. 

Any  that  fall  below  the  200  mark  go  to  the 
block.  Your  guarantee  that  WILLGERODT’S 
hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks,  breeders,  are  the 
off-spring  of  extra-heavy  layers. 

Send  for  WILLGERODT’S  FREE  Leghorn 
Book.  It  shows  the  way  to  bigger  poultry 
profits. 

WILLGER0DT  BROS. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

Trap  nested  since  1010. 
Customer  reports  200- 
egg  flock  average  from 
our  stock.  Absolutely  FREE  from  B.W.D. 
Ask  for  Circular  IV o.  2. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— Everlay  Strain  .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10  00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 


Vzc,  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


20Z»  CENTURY  CHICKS 


FREE 


CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest-peditfree  strains.  Bir: 
type  Barron  Leghorns  Big? 
Etrg  Layers.  Standard  bred 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds.  Minorcas,  etc. 


.eus.  minorcas,  etc.  caik 

Write  today-.Get  our  bigr  CHICKS 

oultry  book  which  arives  With  Each 


WE  SHIPC.O.D.  poultry  book  which  gives  tacn  ; 

lOO  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  ORDERE 

delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar. 

Established  30  years.  Best  of  references.  Write  today 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40.  New  Washington.  Oh 


10  EXTRA 


io< 


7c  and  Up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brow 
Leg.,  $10  per  100.  Rocks  an 
Wyandottes,  $13  per  100.  % 
more  in  lots  less  than  IOC 
Broilers  $7.  24-Page  catalo 
free.  21  Years  in  business 
Hogan  tested.  100%  Delivery 
JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG, 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-!ay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes,  Rocks. 
Reds,  Leghorns,  Heavy  &.  Light  mixed, 
only  7c  up.  We  send  1.000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 
_  .  500  chicks,  500  size  with  300  chicks. 

Hottest  offer  ever  made.  In  business  for  years.  Ser¬ 
vice  after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write  at  once. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STRICKLER’Sr^  S.C.WHITE 
LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks 


Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  R.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful.  Ex¬ 
tra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these  ma¬ 
tings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100< 
live  delivery  guaranteed— $14  per  100;  $41 
per  300;  $67  per  500;  $130  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10#  books  order.  Catalog 


free. 


LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years’  experience.  Wo 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  W’rite  for  catalog 
and  early  order  discount. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle.  Pa. 


>ig  discount  with  early  orders 

We  Ship  C.O.  D. 

Catalod  FREE  - 

he  Bluff  ton  Ha  tcheryCa 

ix  N  Bluffton,  Ohio 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  lected  breeders  with 

large  bodies,  well  developed  and  good  layers.  No  expense 
spared  to  secure  the  best  in  breeding  stock.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving  and  building  for  quality  that  produces 
the  best  chicks  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay  into  profit 
makers  for  our  customers.  Get  our  catalog  with  lower 
prices— it’s  free.  SC1IOKN  BOHN’S  HATCHERY. 
849  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  3-1608 


Baby 


Chicks  9h,°  Accredited^  Best  purebred  stock. 


Leading  breeds.  Personally  inspected  and 
carefully  supervised.  10  Extra  Chicks  per  lOO  if  or¬ 
dered  before  March  1.  For  best  quality  chicks  write— 

PAUL  GROSE,  Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Bx  590,  Findley,  O, 
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R.I.  Reds 

Trapnested—  Blood-Tested 
22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

All  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our 
own  stock.  Our  pen  is  leading  all 
breeds  at  New  York  Egg-Laying  Con¬ 
test;  laying  98%  standard  eggs,  not 
pee-wees.  Customers  report  raising  98% 
and  better  of  all  chicks  purchased. 

Hatching  Egg*  -  Breeding  Stock  -  Chicks 

Everyone  interested  in  Reds  should 
have  our  FREE  catalog.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  A TTLEBORO,  MASS. 


SUNNYBROOK  COCKERELS 

S.  C.R.I.  REDS.  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Early  hatched,  fully  matured,  ready  for  breeding. 

13.  W.  D.  tested.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Sunny  brook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Owner 
R.  D.  2  Phone  21  F-22  Hudson,  New  York 


w 


Buy 
ButyitlS 
Chicks 
EARLY,: 


by  placing  your  order  now  for 
“Chicks  that  Grow.”  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Same  fine  Breeding 
and  reliable  service  which  has 
built  our  business  bigger  an¬ 
nually  for  13  years.  Leghorns  a 
specialty;  7  other  leading  breeds. 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO, 
Box  415-B  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


AYLOR  S  LEGHORNS 


TRAPNESTED  -  PEDIGREED 

Over  a  thousand  pullets  trapnested  annually 
on  our  breeding  plant.  No  males  used  out 
of  dams  of  less  than  200  egg  records.  Get 
Free  1931  Catalog  showing  views  of  our 
plant — the  home  of  over  4,000  layers. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Box  582-E,  Newtown,  Pa. 
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Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Feb.,  March,  and  April  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  W  hite  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  10.00  47.50  90.00 

They  are  two  of  America’s  heaviest  producers  of  large 
White  Eggs.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

CLEAFUSPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistervlIie,  Pa. 

WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  H-216,  Milford.  N.  J.  Earl  Woolf,  Owner 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bd.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wii.  Wyans  &  Beds  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $1  10 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg. 

Br.  Leg.  &  Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
F ar  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

Sc  w  I  FfUnRNQ  BABY  CHICKS 
.  U.  YY  .  LaErUnUIUltJ  HATCHING  EGGS 

Accredited,  .State  Tested,  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed. 
Pullets  that  lay  hen-sized  eggs. 

E.  A.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

A  Breeding  Farm  where  only  quality  stock  is  bred 

IHL :x -  Q-.L  AL:.L.  10  Extra  Chicks  with  each 
TV (1116  HOCK  vfllCKS  100  ordered  before  Mar.  1 

Flocks  Headed  By  200-286-Egg  Pedigreed  Mates 

Winners  of  five  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true- 
to-type  specimens.  Ohio  accredited.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  -  Box  35  -  EL  I  DA,  OHIO 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

1 0O-S  4  4.00  600  *67. 60  I000-SI30 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$12  per  100;  $110  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100 

Prompt  service.  C  O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHAS.  F.  EWING  Kt.  1  MeCLUItK,  1*A. 

TANCRED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Pennsylvania  State  Accredited  Flock 
Only  205-289-Egrg-  Pedigreed  Males  used.  Early 
order  discount.  Free  booklet. 

NORTH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  K,  McAlistervlIie,  Pa. 

pedigreed  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $20. 

M.  L.  PALMER  Alfred  Station.  New  York 

Ufa  ||Tr||  LAYING  HENS_Any  variety,  large  or 
wlRN  I  CU  OR  PULLETS  small  lots,  in  exchange 
for  baby  chicks,  15  popular  varieties.  Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars.  TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY  -  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED 
TOULOUSE  &  EMBDEN' 

Young  and  old.  $5  to  $8.  GUINEAS,  *2.50  per  pair. 
MUSCOVY  DUCKS,  $3  to  $8.50  each.  My  own  raising. 

E.  L.  ECKERT  —  Euet  Berlin,  Pa. 


large  prize 

yYJFvFvU5I^  WINNERS 


B 


REEDERS  VIGOROUS  THRKCyC  with  unusual  liv- 
MAMMOTH  BRONZE  I  Unlit  I  O  ability.  Accept¬ 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  and  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders. 
Place  your  order  now  und  yon  will  be  satisfied  and  con¬ 
vinced.  CIFRE'S  New  England  Turkey  Farm,  Medway,  Mass. 


ESBENSHADE’S  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Best,  vigorous,  most  profitable  breeding  stock;  eggs, 
poults.  Life-time  breeder.  Write  your  wants.  Ronks,  Pa. 

a?NTSL  COPPER  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Champion  Buff  Rock’s,  Light  Brahmas,  38  years  breed¬ 
ing.  J.  C.  CLIPP  &  SON,  Bx  N,  Campbellsburg,  Ind. 


B 


ROME  TURKEYS  $ 


8.111(1. 


.selected  from  over  a  thou- 

Chan.  W.  \V ampler,  Ilarrlaonburic,  Va. 


Reid  Turkey  Farm  choice  breeding  stock 

freehold,  n.  j.  Bl&ckhc&d  for  20  Ycflrs 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catslog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKIMS.  ISLIP.L.  I.,  N.  f. 


tliority  to  appoint  a  committee  to  draw 
up  tentative  plans  for  organization  to  be 
reported  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
meeting.  It  was  regularly  agreed  that 
Mr.  Weisel  appoint  such  a  committee.  He 
appointed  a  committee  as  follows;  E.  .1. 
Lawless,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Eben  Wood, 
West  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  F.  C.  Plins- 
ton,  Springville,  N.  Y.,  and  Professor  W. 
C.  Thompson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
chairman. 

At  the  poultry  show,  January  16,  an¬ 
other  meeting  was  held  and  the  following 
tentative  suggestions  were  presented  and 
discussed  regarding  the  organization ; 

Name:  Northeastern  Poultry  Council. 

Form  of  Organization :  A  representa¬ 
tive  group  consisting  of  at  least  one  mem¬ 
ber  from  each  State  included  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  group. 

State  Councils:  Within  each  State 
should  be  set  up  a  State  Poultry  Council 
which  might  consist  ok 

1.  — At  least  one  representative  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  (per¬ 
haps  one  representative  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets  and  one  representative 
from  the  Disease  Control  branch  (if  such 
there  be). 

2.  — Representative  from  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Poultry  Department. 

•‘5. — Representative  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service. 

4.  — Represen tive  (s)  from  the  State 
Poultry  Association  or  Statewide  federa¬ 
tion  of  local  associations  (president  and 
secretary  suggested  as  logical  members). 

5.  — Representative  (s)  from  State  R. 
O.  P.  Association  ( president  and  secre¬ 
tary  again  suggested). 

0.  —  Representative  (s)  from  State 
Baby  Chick  Association  (president  and 
secretary  suggested). 

7.  —  Representative  (s)  from  State 
Poultry  Fanciers  Association  (president 
and  secretary  suggested). 

8.  —  Representative  (s)  from  other 
Statewide  poultry  groups. 

These  representatives  should  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  expressing  the  points  of  view  of 
their  respective  agencies  or  organizations 
which  would  provide  for  the  selection  of: 

A.  — Necessary  officers  for  the  State 
Council. 

B.  — Representative  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  on  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Council. 

C.  — Stated  meetings  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil,  probably  quarterly. 

Meetings:  The  Northeastern  Poultry 
Council  should  hold  at  least  two  stated 
meetings  during  each  year  for  the  es¬ 
pecial  purpose  of  discussing  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  poultry  industry  in 
all  of  its  phases  in  the  northeastern  area. 
It  may  be  helpful  for  the  Northeastern 
Council  to  create  a  certain  number  of 
standing  committees  of  small  size  each 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  work 
of  the  council  in  respective  phases  be¬ 
tween  stated  meetings. 

Officers:  The  Northeastern  Poultry 
Council  should  establish  itself  through 
the  adoption  of  a  simple  form  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  in  which  provision 
should  be  made  for : 

A.  — Essential  officers. 

B.  — State  meetings. 

C.  — General  procedure. 

Finances:  Arrangements  for  financial 
support  and  the  use  of  available  funds 
can  be  left  for  consideration  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Council  after  it  is 
duly  organized  and  in  operation. 

Objectives  :  The  principle  objectives  of 
the  above  suggested  organization  might 
be : 

1.  — To  co-ordinate  and  correlate  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  various  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations  within  the  respective 
States  as  to  matters  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  protection  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  northeastern  area  as  a 
whole. 

2.  — To  perfect  an  organization  which 
can  speak  with  authority  and  reliability 
in  the  interests  of  the  poultry  industry 
in  all  its  phases  as  it  may  be  developed 
in  this  section. 

3.  — To  more  effectively  represent  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  country  in 
national  poultry  affairs. 

4.  — To  develop  ways  and  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  a  safe  and  logical  growth  of  poul¬ 
try  keeping  upon  a  high  quality  basis 
within  the  area. 

5.  — To  enhance  the  safety  of  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  in  this  group  of  States  for 
the  future. 

The  general  meeting  should  suggest  an 
agency  or  organization  within  each  State, 
which  may  be  appointed  to  the  task  of 
forming  the  original  State  poultry  coun¬ 
cils  in  each  State.  Definite  dates  before 
which  State  councils  should  be  perfected 
should  be  set  at  the  time  of  the  general 
meeting  in  order  that  the  date  for  the 
call  for  the  first  session  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Council  may  be  set.  It 
is  desirable  that  immediate  attention  be 
given  to  the  formation  of  the  respective 
State  councils  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
general  body.  The  general  meeting  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  should  also  des¬ 
ignate  one  person  who  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  issuing  the  call  for  the  first 
session  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil  and  act  as  its  presiding  officer  until 
the  council  itself  may  perfect  organiza¬ 
tion  and  elect  its  permanent  officials.  It 
might  be  desirable  that  a  more  or  less 
permanent  headquarters  be  established 
for  this  council,  in  order  that  promptest 
possible  action  may  be  taken  upon  all 
matters  properly  to  be  acted  upon  by  it. 

On  motion  it  was  agreed  that  the 
committee  should  be  continued,  and  that 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  be  prepared 
for  submission  to  a  meeting  to  be  called 
later. 


Prepare  for  better  times  with 
Park  &  Pollard  Feeds.  They 
will  give  larger  returns  and  at 
the  same  time  improve  your 
herd  or  flock. 


Built  by  feeders  for  feeders . 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  -  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  -  Growing  Feed  -  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  -  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  -  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations- 
Overall  24%  -  Milk-Maid  24%  -  Bet-R-Milk  20%  -  Herd-Helth  16%  -  Milkade  Calf 
meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  -  Bison  Stock  Feed  -  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hov 
Ration  -  Pigeon  Feed  -  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  -  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


EWING’S 


ENGLISH 

WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


Are  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  mules  from 
250  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS,  EGGS  and  COCK  EH  ELS 
Discount  on  early  orders.  R.T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

“VAHREC”  R  I  BE[K_I5r'>iIei- chicks,  **)-. hatching 
IftllitLL  n.  I.  ncUO  eggs  $8.  Discount  <m  quanti¬ 
ties.  Free  illustrated  cir.  Wm.  E.  Woodbury,  Millon  Mills,  N.  H. 

Sd~>  D  ¥  D F TIC  Entire  dock  MASS. 

•  U.  M.e  A.  K.ILJLF3  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 
Orchards  strain,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Ware,  Mass. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

FROM  B.  W.  D.  FREE  STOCK 

EVERY  CHICK  OF  OUR  OWN  BREEDING 
CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 

h  atches  twice  each  week  beginning  jan.  is 

Write  for  Booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


HILLVIEW  FARM 


S.C.R.I.  RED  CHICKS 

Unequaled  for  high  production,  size  and 
vigor.  State  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Amazingly  low  prices  for  high  quality, 
trap-nested  chicks,  absolutely  free  from 
disease. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed — catalog  free. 

HILLVIEW  FARM,  Beach  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


and  HEAVY 
BREEDS 

FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY  -TANCRED  &  OTHER  STRAINS 

You  will  be  surprised  at  our  prices  for  February  and 
March.  Write  at  once  for  circular  and  prices 
MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 


at  lower  prices. 

Sent  C.  O.  D.  New 

,.  •  ,  .  ,  „  Hampshire  Reds 

the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes.  Large 
type  Leghorns  and  anconas.  For  prices  and  catalog  write 
SEIDELTON  FARMS  Washington  ville, Pa 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  *  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  fall  and  Winter  prices.  Hatch, s 
weekly  the  year  round.  100*  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


F^rms 
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R.I.REDS 


Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  breeders  right  here  on  the 
world’s  largest  exclusive  Rhode  Island 
Red  Farm.  Every  breeder  blood-tested 
by  State  University.  You  can’t  go 
wrong  with  these  well-bred,  disease- 
free  Hubbard  Reds.  We  guarantee 
full  SATISFACTION  on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry.  Let  us  brood  your  chicks, 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms.  Box  154, 

”  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter-laying 
— v ,  , _  .  .  ,  J  stock.  Large  type  HOLLYWOOD 

^HOLLYWOOD  STRAlifi  STRAIN,  $10-100,  $47.50-500,  $90-1000. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Premium  Chicks 

Healthy  stock,  low  prices.  Hatch  eacli  week 

Laywoll  Farm  Hatchery,  Route  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  LEGHORNS  and  DIRECT 
PARKS  STRAIN  BARRED  ROCKS.  Per.  No.  73/C -31- 
30.  Baby  chicks  Sc  up.  Order  now  for  Feb. .  Mar  Anril 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlistervlIie,  Pai 

Ml  A  II  Tf  IT— AGENTS.  Excellent  proposition  for  re- 
■fftll  III!  liable  representatives  selling  high  grade 
Baby  Chicks.  Write  Johnson's  Mellwood  Hatchery,  Toledo*  O. 

More  Eggs-More  Profits 

Leghorns.  1 0OO  blood-tested  breeders.  Catalog  free. 
Blue  Ridge  Leghorn  Farm  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11.000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  lienee  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Belvidere,  Ill.,  has  discovered  a  “Pon¬ 
zi.”  Ilis  name  is  Albert  William  Ben- 
ham.  lie  was  formerly  a  shipping  clerk. 
His  business  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
defined,  but  it  is  known  that  he  receives 
large  sums  of  money  for  investment  in 
a  pool.  The  money  is  kept  in  a  strong 
box  in  a  garage.  Ilis  own  explanation  is 
that  he  buys  cheap  and  sells  dear.  lie 
says  that  he  finds  hard-pressed  farmers 
obliged  to  sell  him  goods  for  less  than  they 
are  worth.  He  buys  and  makes  a  big 
profit.  He  is  classed  as  a  financial  wiz¬ 
ard.  lie  has  paid  as  high  as  50  per 
cent  profit  to  his  “pool”  members.  Stand¬ 
ing  near  the  strong  box  he  strips  the 
profit  payments  from  a  large  roll  of  bills 
and  hands  it  over  to  the  pool  patrons. 
Ponzi  was  to  make  his  friends  rich  in 
a  new  scheme  of  Italian  exchange.  The 
original  wizard  was  one  Miller  who  said 
he  was  beating  Wall  Street.  He  paid  12 
per  cent  profit  a  month,  and  the  money 
poured  in  to  him  so  fast  he  had  difficulty 
in  handling  it  in  a  small  Brooklyn  house. 
It  took  S1/-*  months  to  pay  back  in 
profits  the  original  deposit.  He  made  no 
investments  in  Wall  Street  or  elsewhere. 
When  he  went  to  State  prison  there  was 
no  money  to  pay  back  to  the  latest  de¬ 
positor.  Ponzi  went  to  prison,  too.  But 
many  crooks  are  yet  at  large.  If  you  are 
expecting  to  get  rich  quick  they  would 
like  to  meet  you. 

I  shipped  a  case  of  eggs  to  M.  Krug, 
190  Duane  St..  New  York,  and  never  got 
any  returns  for  them.  I  have  written 
several  letters  but  he  does  not  answer 
them.  The  agent  at  our  station  traced 
them  and  he  had  received  and  signed  for 
them.  I  have  the  receipt  showing  he  re¬ 
ceived  them.  We  had  shipped  to  him  for 
two  years.  Will  you  see  if  you  can  col¬ 
lect  it  for  me?  a.  l.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Krug  promised  us  that  he  would 
send  the  returns  and  check  for  these  eggs. 
But  he  neglected  to  do  so,  and  'we  have 
not  been  able  to  induce  him  to  keep  his 
promise  to  us  or  his  obligation  to  his 
shipper.  He  was  not  a  commission  dealer. 
He  bought  direct.  In  that  way  he  es¬ 
caped  the  necessity  of  a  license  and 
pond. 

Can  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  United  States  Registry  Com¬ 
pany?  They  are  seeking  an  agency  here, 
and’  I  should  like  to  know  their  stand¬ 
ing..  W.  L. 

New  York. 

The  insurance  authorities  advise  us 
that  this  is  an  agency  representing  two 
insurance  companies  that  are  issuing 
limited  accident  and  health  policies.  We 
have  explained  these  limited  policies  many 
times.  They  have  the  appearance  of  of¬ 
fering  bargains,  but  give  less  for  the 
money  than  policies  that  cover  all  the  ac¬ 
cidents  to  which  you  are  exposed.  The 
best  companies  do  not  issue  “limited” 
policies. 

What  do  j’uu  know  about  the  Noel 
Land  Agency,  Baltimore,  Md. ?  We  have 
had  many  letters  from  Mr.  Noel.  He  first 
wanted  .$10  advance  fee,  then  $5,  now  he 
makes  a  10-day  offer  to  list  the  farm  for 
-N2. 

A  year  ago  I  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  '  of  John  Black,  Wisconsin,  who 
stated  he  wanted  to  buy  Virginia  farms. 
He  wanted  $10  down.  I  didn't  reply. 
Then  he  wanted  $5.  I  still  did  not  reply, 
and  finally  he  asked  for  only  $2.50.  Still 
1  did  not  reply.  So  he  has  ceased  to 
write  me.  c.  K.  w. 

West  Virginia. 

All  we  know  about  this  agency  is  what 
xve  learn  from  the  letters.  That  is  quite 
enough  for  the  purpose.  It  is  proper  for 
an  agency  to  charge  a  commission  for 
the  sale  of  property  after  the  sale  is 
closed.  There  is  no  law  against  asking 
and  taking  a  fee  in  advance  provided  no 
misrepresentations  are  made.  But  the 
seller  of  a  farm  is  a  necessary  party  to 
the  sale  of  a  farm,  and. in  our  judgment 
he  is  badly  advised  if  he  pays  a  fee  in 
advance  of  the  sale.  We  have  never 
known  an  agent  who  demanded  an  ad¬ 
vance  fee  to  make  a  business  of  selling 
farms.  We  have  no  record  in  the  case 
of  this  agency,  but  in  the  cases  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  the  principal  in¬ 
dustry  consisted  of  collecting  the  fees. 
Mr.  Noel  says  he  wants  the  fee  to  make 


sure  that  the  farmer  is  in  earnest  and 
wants  to  sell.  He  must  know  that  when 
a  farmer  authorizes  him  to  sell  a  farm  at 
a  definite  price  and  he  brings  a  customer 
willing  and  able  to  buy  at  the  price,  he 
can  collect  his  commission,  even  if  the 
farmer  then  refused  to  sell.  He  needs  no 
advance  fee  protection.  On  the  other 
hand  the  farmer  who  pays  the  fee  in  ad¬ 
vance  has  no  protection.  We  advise  our 
people  to  make  it  a  rule  not  to  pay  an 
advance  fee  of  any  amount  to  an  agency 
for  the  sale  of  a  farm.  Furthermore, 
require  the  agent  to  agree  in  writing  that 
the  commission  will  be  due  only  after 
title  passes.  Land  agents  generally  do 
not  ask  the  commission  until  the  deal  is 
closed,  but  it  is  the  exceptional  “smart” 
one  we  must  have  in  mind. 

Kindly  let  me  know  if  R.  A.  McNown, 
Wilkinson  Building,  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  re¬ 
liable,  and  a  good  person  to  list  a  farm 
for  sale  with?  j.  II.  L. 

New  York. 

Mr.  McNown  says  in  his  booklet  that 
he  started  with  $8  as  capital,  and  by  ad¬ 
vertising  and  charging  an  advance  fee  of 
$10  for  listing  property  for  sale,  increased 
his  income  to  $1,200  a  month.  He  asks 
$10  now  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  He 
would  probably  list  a  farm  yet  himself 
for  the  $10  fee.  W.  M.  Ostrander  was 
the  father  of  the  “advance  fee.”  He  was 
carrying  full-page  advertisements  in  the 
big  papers  of  the  country,  when  The  R. 
N.-Y.  showed  up  the  scheme  and  stopped 
the  racket. 

I  received  this  in  the  mail.  I  am  in 
need  of  work  of  a  reliable  kind  but  have 
neither  time  nor  money  to  waste.  Will 
appreciate  any  information  you  can  give 
me.  mbs.  R.  M. 

West  Virginia. 

The  letter  enclosed  is  from  the  Palm 
Beach  Overall  Company.  This  concern 
is  now  out  of  business.  It  was  one  of  the 
work-at-home  fakes.  When  you  get  a 
letter  offering  work  at  home  the  only  safe 
place  for  it  is  in  a  good  hot  fire. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
reports  that  N.  H.  Hight,  operator  of  the 
Corporation  Service  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C., 
which  offered  for  a  fee  of  $18.60  to  list 
selected  attorneys  in  the  “American  Di¬ 
rectory  of  Corporation  and  Trial  Law¬ 
yers,”  was  convicted  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  on 
a  charge  of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails 
at  Durham  in  connection  with  his  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  above  names  and  was 
subsequently  sentenced  to  a  year  and  a 
day  in  the  United  States  Penitentiary  at 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  am  writing  to  see  if  you  can  collect 
a  bill  for  me.  I  sold  to  Bertrand  E.  Nye, 
378  Western  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  few 
years  ago  a  used  car.  He  paid  on  it  along 
until  he  got  it  down  to  $25.  I  wrote  him 
a  number  of  letters.  He  does  not  an¬ 
swer.  E.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  trying  since  last  August 
to  induce  Mr.  Nye  to  pay  this  bill,  but 
without  success.  He  neither  denies  the 
claim  nor  pays  it. 

In  the  fraternity  of  crooks  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  victims  of  a  swindle  can 
be  induced  to  put  up  new  money  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  what  is  already  lost, 
and  usually  they  find  this  more  profitable 
to  themselves  than  working  original 
schemes  with  new  prospects.  From  New 
England  we  get  the  story  that  one 
Charles  Malley  of  Boston,  Mass.,  secured 
a  list  of  the  people  who  bought  the  worth¬ 
less  stock  of  the  Page  &  Shaw  Company. 
Visiting  these  unfortunate  investors,  he 
is  alleged  to  have  promised  to  recover 
their  money  in  full  if  they  would  sign 
an  agreement  to  give  him  25  per  cent  of 
what  he  recovered,  demanding,  however, 
from  $50  to  $100  down  as  a  retainer  for 
the  service.  How  lie  expected  to  get 
payment  in  full  for  the  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  is  in  bankruptcy  with  more 
liabilities  than  assets,  is  not  explained. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  anyone 
would  put  up  from  $50  to  $100  to  an  en¬ 
tire  stranger  on  any  such  promise.  The 
theory  is  that  in  some  blind  way  people 
look  for  their  money  where  it  was  lost 
in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  it.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  reports,  Malley  has  been  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  charge  of  fraud  for  securing 
money  on  promises  to  recover  the  origi¬ 
nal  money  losses  in  the  Page  &  Shaw 
Company,  but  there  is  as  little  chance  of 
the  victims  recovering  the  money  ad¬ 
vanced  to  him  as  there  is  of  recovering 
the  original  loss. 


BROOD 

STRONGER 

CHICKS 

electrically 


... for  only  3 c  a  chick 

ELECTRIC  BROODING  not  only  means  less 
out-of-pocket  expense,  hut  also  produces 

chicks  that  are  healthier  and  stronger.  They 
grow  faster,  feather  earlier  and  have  a  lower 
mortality. 

The  electric  brooder  simply  warms  the  clean, 
cool  air,  keeping  a  constant  temperature  under 
the  hover.  It  gives  off  no  harmful  fumes,  leaves 
no  ashes,  eliminates  fire  hazard  and  decreases 
labor  tremendously. 

Repeated  tests  at  experimental  stations  and  on 
practical  poultry  farms  show  an  average  oper¬ 
ating  cost  of  only  $3.90  for  a  brood  ol  200 
chicks.  Less  than  3c  will  raise  a  chick  from  the 
time  it’s  a  day  old. 

Rural  Service  Division 
to  help  farmers 

To  help  farmers  take  advantage  of  low-cost 
electricity,  Niagara  Hudson  maintains  a  Rural 
Service  Division  of  real  farm  people  who  know 
how  to  talk  horse  sense.  One  of  them  can  be 
reached  at  your  nearest  Niagara  Hudson  System 
office.  His  help  and  advice  are  free . . .  ask  him 
about  our  plan  for  financing  the  purchase  of 
electrical  equipment. 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


FARQUHAR 
—SAW  MILLS 


Built  with  -Boiler 
Geared 


Bearings  and  Positive 
Set  Works 

Fast,  Accurate  Cutting— 

For  Steam,  Tractor  or  Gas  Motor 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  630,  YORK,  PA. 


BOOKS  WANTED: S2SSJ3 

Moby  Dick,  by  Mellville;  Harpers;  1851. 
Pathfinder,  Cooper;  Philadelphia;  1840;  2  vole. 
Deerslayer,  Cooper;  Philadelphia;  1841;  2  vols. 
Scarlet  Letter.  Hawthorne;  Boston;  1850. 

Hncle  Tonis  Cabin,  Stowe;  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.;  Bos 
1852;  2  vols. 

Evangeline,  Longfellow;  Boston;  1847. 

Hyperion,  Longfellow;  New  York;  1839. 

Outre-nier,  Longfellow;  Boston;  1833-’34;  2  vols. 
Two  years  before  the  Mast,  Dana;  N.  Y. ;  1840. 

C.  W.  ANDREWS 

317  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plan 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


MULTIGRAPHING  LETJE?S^jj^tOPl 

Proof  it  requested.  Sheet  of  nine  type  -  styles  fr 
Terms  C.O.D.  Archibald  B.  Moore,  Prattsville,  N. 


catalogue,  Vineland 


t?  A  R  HII  Q  -  COUNTR 

■  IVlO  illustrated 

Sunny  Southern  Jersey,  Amer 
Center.  Alild  Winters,  World’s  Best  Markets. 

BRAY  &  MACGEORGE  Est.  1901  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Old  New  England 
P  U  K  E  PORK 
WALCOTT  PRODUCTS  OO., 


puke  p  o  r  k  SAUSAGE 


The  World’s 
2  lbs.  75c  pos 
70  Suffolk. 8t.,  Waterbury, 


flatc  tram  AND  ALL  kinds  hay 

W  1 1  CI  fw  load 3.  JampM  E.  Dan  to.  Jr 


for  sale. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


[ 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Honest,  reliable,  white  man  or  be 
for  general  farm  work.  C.  RAYMOND  AVARI 
R.  F.  D.  3, -.Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Intelligent,  willing  girl  for  gener: 

housework;  family  of  four,  small  house,  r 
laundry;  forty  dollars  to  start.  Write  MRS 
BROWN,  45  Harvard  Drive,  Ilartsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young,  single  man,  to  milk,  hel 
peddle  milk  and  wash  bottles;  must  be  willin 
worker,  neat,  honest,  reliable  and  steady;  n 
tobacco  or  liquor;  references;  state  wages. 
HIGHLAND  DAIRY  FARM,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY,  ACTIVE,  healthy,  sober,  single  ma 
small  place;  garden,  lawn,  flowers,  poultry 
Summer,  poultry  and  heater  in  Winter;  ye 
round  position;  meals  and  comfortable  cab; 
equipped  with  electric  light  and  running  watt 
$10  per  month  October  to  April,  $20  per  inon 


April 

Rural 


till  October. 
New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  222 


care 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  to  assist  in 
boarding  house  near  Albany;  $10  per 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  231,  care 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  FOR  general  farm  work,  permanent 
tion;  must  be  good  milker  and  under! 
cows;  in  replying  state  salary  expected,  ma 
or  single,  and  names  of  two  last  emplo 
must  be  sober  and  industrious.  ADVERT! 
230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  experienced  in  poi 
and  turkeys;  spare  time  help  in  garden;  $55, 
room  and  board  to  start;  state  age,  nation] 
and  experience;  references;  location  Connecticut. 
ADVERTISER  241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farmer,  married,  experienced 
truck  farming,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  section;  mi 
have  auto  license;  give  particulars  and  ref 
ence.  J.  KETZINGER,  0  Garrison  Axe.,  Apt. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  wanted  for  Summer  board 
ing  house,  15  miles  from  Newburgh,  N.  Y.: 
man  to  be  handy  with  tools  and  have  slight 
knowledge  of  farming;  woman  to  act  as  cham¬ 
ber  maid;  all-year  round  proposition:  salary, 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  white  girl  as  mother’s  help¬ 
er  for  family  of  three;  references.  MRS.  L. 
C.  GOETTING,  Jr.,  139  Sheridan  Terrace,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Experienced  boy  or  man  for  steady 
farm  work:  state  wages  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Executive  mora.  couple,  boys’  school, 
farming  and  housework,  able  and  willing  to 


work ; 
CHER, 


stamp  for 
Lawrence, 


particulars. 

Mass. 


GRANT  FAN- 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on  a 
gentleman’s  country  place,  or  farm;  prefer  a 
combination  of  both;  20  years’  experience  includ¬ 
ing  every  branch  of  estate  management;  refer¬ 
ence;  German- American,  married:  state  wages. 
Address  BOX  394,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  MAN — Proven  ability,  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  position  on  strictly  profit-sharing 
basis.  ADVERTISER  174,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED— Working  manager  for 
diiiry  farm,  also  competent  single  men  for 
farm  work;  experience,  reference.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  OR  ESTATE  manager  on  Long  Island; 

practical  and  reliable,  age  33.  ADVERTISER 
181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  TRACTORMAN,  teamster,  gen¬ 
eral  agricultural  worker,  22,  desires  work. 
ROOM  1112,  32  Broadway,  New  York.  Phone 
Digby  8120. 

POULTRYMAN — Competent  hustler  opeu  for 
position,  expert  incubation,  brooding,  egg- 
production,  broilers,  roasters,  ducks,  feeding  and 
management  for  results  and  profit;  particulars 
appreciated.  ADVERTISER  217,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  FRENCHMAN,  23,  speaks  English;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  carpentry  and  cabinet  making; 
have  chauffeur’s  license;  wishes  position  as 
chauffeur,  handyman,  private  estate  or  farm. 
CHARLES  MAGNY,  203  West  22d  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

GERMAN,  MARRIED,  citizen,  no  children, 
carpenter,  wishes  position  ns  caretaker  in 
country.  J.  DIRSCHERL,  1718  Himrod  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER,  life-long  experience,  avail-  | 
able  February  1;  references  furnished;  pre¬ 
fer  locating  within  radius  of  100  miles  of  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  206,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMER,  ALL-AROUND  experience,  steady; 

references;  married.  ADVERTISER  207,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Work  on  dairy  or  fruit  farm;  1 

American,  Protestant,  21;  experienced;  gradu- 
-  ate  of  State  agricultural  school;  available  April 
10;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  209,  care  Rural 
on  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— -A  position  by  young  married  man;  1 

wife  willing  to  do  housework  if  wanted.  AD-  1 
VERTISER  210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
n :  1 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  middle-aged,  edu-  1 
cated  American,  married  man,  with  integrity,  1 
as  caretaker;  understands  farming,  gardening,  1 
poultry,  care  for  plumbing,  very  handy  earpen-  1 
tering,  electrical;  wife  good  plain  cook,  neat,  | 
y.  can  assist  part  time;  best  references;  available  1 
this  Spring;  interview  if  possible;  state  particu-  1 
lars.  ADVERTISER  211,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

it  SINGLE,  AMERICAN,  30,  wishes  position,  milk-  1 
t-  er  ami  barn  man;  state  particulars.  JOHN  1 

WORTMAN,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

j.  

-  COOKING,  HOUSEKEEPING,  with  one  child;  1 

».  own  furniture;  town  or  country.  ADVERTISER  | 

p  213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

r‘  POULTRYMAN,  YOUNG  married  man,  with  I 

r  several  years  of  practical  experience  in  brood-  1 

d  ing,  incubation,  trapnesting,  earing  of  layers  1 
n  and  breeders.  ADVERTISER  214,  care  Rural 
e  New-Yorker. 

1.  - — _ _ 

-  HANDY-MAN  (GERMAN),  24  years  old,  good  1 

V  home  rather  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  215, 

L  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1* 

WORKING  STOCKMAN  wishes  position,  age  34,  1 

y  life  experience  sheep,  cattle,  horses  and  pigs; 

no  booze;  honest,  steady,  best  of  references; 
give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  218,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM  manager,  married,  co-  1 

operate  with  owner;  proven  ability;  references. 
ADVERTISER  219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  | 

FARM  WOMAN,  one  child,  Holland  Dutch  de-  j 

scent;  economical  efficient  cook,  housekeeper, 

V  first-class  dry-hand  milker,  butter-maker,  poul-  1 
,  try  woman;  comfortable  farm  home,  moderate 
wages.  ADVERTISER  221,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorkeh.  1 

1  I 

y  ORCIIARDIST  WITH  good  experience  and  ex-  1 

_  celleut  recommendations  desires  place  as  work-  1 
ing  manager  for  salary  and  percentage  of  sales.  1  t 
ADVERTISER  224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  1 

EXPERIENCED  SHEPHERD-FARMER  desires 
position  as  working  manager  of  a  sheep  farm  i 
or  as  shepherd.  ADVERTISER  225,  care  Rural  1  ] 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged,  1 

Swiss,  handy  all  around;  small  place;  best  j 
references.  ADVERTISER  227,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker.  [  c 

YOUNG  MAN,  single,  American,  wants  steady  ^ 
position  on  private  place,  care  for  lawns  and  \ 
car;  18  years’  experience;  can  furnish  best  of  + 
reference.  ADVERTISER  228,  care  Rural  New-  s 
Yorker.  1  ^ 

COUPLE,  GERMAN,  35,  experienced  gardener-  1  \ 
farmer,  drive  car;  "wife  cook,  housework;  I  t 
one  boy  11;  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  230,  care  1  p 
Rural  New-Yorker.  |  t 

GERMAN,  27,  3  YEARS  in  America,  wants  to  I  i 
learn  the  poultry  business;  have  some  ex-  1  g 
perience;  can  drive  car  or  handle  team;  wages  I 
first  letter.  II.  SCHEIBLE,  23  Oakland  St.,  s 
Irvington,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  as  incubator  1  j 
operator;  four  years’  experience;  references  1 
furnished.  ADA’ERXISER  233,  care  Rural  New-  1  g 
Yorker.  I  0 

YOUNG  MAN,  single,  American,  desires  posi-  s 
tion  as  manager,  superintendent  poultrvman 
on  private  place;  furnish  best  of  references.  1  9 
ADVERTISER  229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED,  EDUCATED  woman,  with  expert  n 
knowledge  office  routine,  stenography,  typing,  1  h 
experienced  tea-room  manager,  hostess,  offers  I  E 
services  progressive  farm  or  countr  restate. 
ADVERTISER  234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker  |  F 

POULTRYMAN,  HIGH-CLASS,  single,  20  years’  b 
experience  in  incubation,  brooding,  etc. ;  best  1  t( 
reference,  able  to  take  charge.  ADVERTISER  g 
235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  1  p 

GARDENER.  CARETAKER,  single,  Scotch,  mid- 
dle-aged,  bandy,  drives  car,  care  of  chickens;  F 
references.  HUGH  WYLLIE,  161  AV.  36th  St., 

New  York.  | 

MARRIED  MAN,  experienced  cowman  and  ca-  I  F 

pable  dry-haud  milker;  wife  could  cook;  ref¬ 
erences  A-l ;  urgently  wants  a  job.  GEORGE  p( 
LINDLEY,  Alexander,  N.  Y.  |  t 

HOUSEKEEPER,  24,  WITH  daughter  4,  raised  j  A\ 

'  on  farm,  will  go  anywhere;  motherless  home,  1 
hind  home;  moderate  salary;  write  full  infor-  in 
mation.  MRS.  MARY  MURPHY,  Rt.  No.  1,  L 
New  Ringgold,  Pa. 

POULTRY  JI  AN,  GENERAL  farm  work,  all 
around  man;  colored;  best  references.  D.  H 
HARRISON,  2172  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  j  — 

EXPERIENCED  TRACTOR  operator  and  repair-  1 
.  man,  poultryman  and  gardener,  wishes  posi-  I  2 
tion  on  large  farm  or  an  estate  by  month,  plus  al 
maintenance.  FRANK  SWAIN,  Luzerne,  N.  Y.  j  T 

SINGLE,  30,  ALL-ROUND  farmer.  American,  P 
use  no  tobacco,  booze  or  profanity;  best  of 
reference,  wishes  position  on  gentleman’s  conn-  1  gi 
try  place,  farm  or  estate;  good  teamster,  drv-  1  ca 
hand  milker;  $75  month  and  found.  ADVER-  B 
TISER  244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  | 

MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position;  14  years’  ex- 
perience  in  general  farming;  have  chauffeur’s  di 
license;  good  home  preferred  to  high  wages,  hi 
PETER  SEDLAIv,  119-12  18  th  Ave.,  College  la 
Point,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  a  v 

WANTED  BY  MARRIED  man,  situation  as 
groom;  can  school  hunters,  polo  ponies  or  show 
horses,  also  instruct  in  riding;  can  furnish  best 
of  references.  ARTHUR  McFARLAND,  7  High 
St.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

DAIRYMAN,  SWISS,  good  hand  milker,  bandy 
with  tools;  references;  on  estate  or  dairy 
farm;  small  family;  wife  willing  for  general 
housework,  laundry.  ADVERTISER  243,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER'S  POSITION  wanted;  life-long  prac¬ 
tical  experience  landscapes,  greenhouse,  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  lawns,  shrubs,  pruning  and 
care  of  fruit  trees,  building  up  new  grounds; 
no  objection  to  cow  and  poultry;  middle-aged, 
single;  references  present  employers.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  gas  station,  boarding 
bouse,  new  State  highway,  near  Lake  Wallen- 
pahpack.  Wayne  County,  Pa.;  $3,500  cash.  AD- 
VERLISER  220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE,  stocked,  equipped  poultry 
'  farm,  modern  house,  responsible  party.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Chicken  and  duck  houses,  barn  and 
plot,  on  main  road  Long  Island,  $40  a  month; 
well-established  egg  and  poultry  retail  trade; 
single  man  preferred;  bedroom  and  kitchen  in 
owner’s  quarters.  FRED  THOLL,  K.  F.  D.  2, 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  j 


POULTRY 
lake  in 

room  stucco  house; 


laying 

$7,500. 


FARM,  seven  acres,  on  beautiful 
sunny  South  Jersey;  modern  eight- 
tliree-eent  electric  rate;  500 


POSITION  WANTED  on  a  dairy  farm  from 
herdsman  and  down;  7  years’  experience;  no 
tobacco  or  liquor;  Danish,  single.  OVE  FOLDAL, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


R.  1, 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  farm 
eneed  with  tractor,  horses, 
Cornwallville,  N.  Y. 


position,  exDeri- 
cattle.  BOX  26, 


WANTED — Position  as  dairyman  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  milker  or  test-cow  man;  American, 
single,  49,  life  experience;  steady  position  de¬ 
sired,  go  anywhere;  references;  state  wages  and 
particulars  in  reply.  ADVERTISER  238,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  English-speaking  Italian,  desires 
farm  work  for  living  and  small  salary;  some 
experience  in  farming,  also  with  horses  and 
dogs.  C.  ALESSI,  415  East  13th  St.,  New 

York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 96-acre  poultry  farm,  sacrificed. 
MRS.  CALMESE  BLY,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 261-acre  farm,  2  houses,  9  barns, 
running  water,  with  or  without  equipment 
and  stock.  E.  A.  HOWARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Orange  County  dairy  farm,  12o 
acres,  50  miles  from  New  York;  beautifully 
situated  on  hard  road,  %  mile  to  concrete  high¬ 
way;  new  barn  36x100  ft.,  ice  house,  cooling 
room;  horse  barn,  10-room  colonial  house,  arte¬ 
sian  well;  possession  March  1;  terms,  price 
$14,000.  Address  owner,  P.  O.  BOX  183,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  24-F2. 

CORTLAND  COUNTY  dairy  farm,  124  acres, 
two  houses,  stables  for  20  cows;  running 
water;  on  improved  road,  2 y2  miles  from  rail¬ 
road  at  Marathon;  $7,500.  M.  G.  YOUMANS, 
Owner,  120  Hillside  Axe.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

>R  SALE — Complete  poultry  farm;  25  acres 
of  land,  large  house,  18  thousand  egg  incuba¬ 
tor;  houses  for  4  thousand  birds;  this  property 
as  been  successfully  operated  as  a  poultry 
arm  for  20  years;  during  the  past  year  40,000 
ay  old  chicks  and  $8,000.00;  it  is  a  going  con- 
ern  with  orders  already  on  hand  for  day  old 
hicks  for  next  season;  located  in  the  center  of 
lie  largest  poultry  raising  community  on  the 
ehigh  Valley  Railroad;  this  property  must  be 
sld  soon;  prompt  action  will  get  a  bargain, 
^rite  to  WM.  M.  LEFFINGWELL,  Assig 
dessa,  N.  Y. 

OR  SALE — Timber  land,  some  timber  located 
half  mile  from  Elmer  borough  on  county  pub- 
c  road,  near  Elmer  Lake;  land  has  stream  of 
ater  running  through  it;  8  or  10-acre  tracts, 
t  $20  per  acre  and  up.  E.  J.  NEWKIRK, 
lmer,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 


chickens;  fully  equipped:  for  quick  sale, 
WM.  SCHWARTZ,  Centerton,  N.  J. 


LONG  ISLAND  duck  farm,  Moriches,  for  sale; 

10(4-acre  duck  farm,  100  breeders,  laying, 
shipments  every  week;  two  streams;  incubator 
for  4,320  eggs;  for  particulars,  ADVERTISER 
242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  one  of  Madison  County’s 
really  fine  200-acre  farms;  team,  tractor  and 
tools;  120  acres  Alfalfa  land  tillable  with 
tractor;  13  acre  woodlot;  balance  ideal  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  with  plenty  of  shade  and  water; 
fine  old  colonial  house,  completely  refiuished  in¬ 
side;  two  bathrooms,  new  steam  boiler.  H.  II. 
FREEMAN,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


ONE 
by 
City ; 
ness; 
city., 


ACRE  on  paved  road,  heaviest  traveled 
tourist  from  South  and  West  to  Atlantic 
excellent  location  for  any  roadside  busi- 
electric  and  phone  available;  near  good 
G.  W.  HOLMAN,  Shiloh,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  dairy  farm 
all  equipped.  Address 
any,  N.  Y. 


chicks  and 
ROS.,  Nassau, 


5E  equipped 
5,000  layers. 
N.  Y. 


)3:ACRE,  50-COW 
town  State  road, 
■res  well  drained 


4.1  .E,  TOAVN,  1  ruit-poultry 
BUTLER,  Camden,  Del. 


farm.  GEORGE 


OR  SALE  or  rent,  183-acre  productive  farm, 
along  river;  large  house,  3  large  barns,  tile 
lo  12x43,  sheds  and  outbuildings;  with  or  witli- 
it  stock;  also  12  acres  adjoining,  complete 
■t  of  building;  35%  of  money  needed.  E1IEK- 
J»N  ECKERT,  East  Berlin,  l‘a. 


i-ACRE  PRODUCTIVE 
house,  barn,  bog  pen, 
,rm  lias  an  exceptional 
obtainable,  lar 


farm,  along  railroad; 
tile  silo  10x43;  this 
lot  of  the  best  brick 
e  brick  plant  border¬ 


ing;  35%  of  money  needed.  EMERSON  ECKERT, 
East  Berlin,  i’a. 


OR  SALE — 300  acres,  35  miles  from  Utica,  % 
of  a  mile  from  State  road;  200  acres  plowable 
r  tractor,  50  acres  woodland;  20  bead  of  stock, 
am  horses  3,000  lbs.;  all  farm  machinery, 
sod  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  nice  nine-room 
inse,  oak  finish,  barn;  price  $7,500.  ADVER- 


3R  SALE — Farm.  125  acres,  with  or  without 
equipment,  50  miles  from  Buffalo;  terms.  BOX 
i,  Rural  Delivery,  Farmersville,  N.  Y. 

ARM  TO  LEASE  in  North  Stonington,  Conn., 
about  325  acres;  good  references  more  im- 
irtant  than  amount  of  rent.  Address  ADVER- 
[SER  212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ANT  TO  RENT*  a  small  country  home,  not 
over  50  miles  of  New  York;  must  be  livable 
Winter.  CARLSON,  4726  44th  St.,  AVoodside. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


)R  SALE — General  store,  in 
dress  RED  AND  WHITE 
oughton,  N.  Y. 


college  town.  Ad- 
CIIAIN  STORE, 


QUIPPED  POULTRY  farm  with  1,200  laying 
bens;  near  highway  and  schools;  5-room  house, 
acres  land;  electric  lights,  running  water, 
1  modern  buildings;  good  markets.  ADVER- 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


116, 


1ULTRY  FARM,  9  acres;  large  flock  Leg¬ 
horns;  nice  house,  barn,  sheds,  fruit,  aspara- 
is,  shade,  best  water,  equipment:  $3,S00,  $2,100 
sli,  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  R.  D.  4, 
♦idgeton,  N.  J. 


APPLE  orchards; 
country  homes  in  South 
‘  stance  of  Camden  and 
jhivay,  good  bus  service, 

'ge  colonial  house,  conveniences 


one  of  the  finest 
Jersey;  commuting 
Philadelphia;  main 
wide  shady  lawns, 
owner.  AD- 


223,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LAND — Four  and  eight-tenth  acres  in  Warren 
County,  N.  J.,  65  miles  from  New  York  City, 
on  old  highway  Route  6.  next  to  new  highway 
Route  6;  ideal  for  poultry  farm,  gas  station; 
sacrifice  for  $700  cash;  will  forward  blue-print 


for  approval ;  reply 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  226,  care 


GENTLEMAN’S  COUNTRY  estate,  containing 
771  acres,  located  19  miles  from  Richmond, 
Va.,  over  a  concrete  road,  in  the  famous  l’au- 
monkey  River  Valley:  550  acres  in  cultivation, 
balance  in  woods  and  low  grounds;  14-room 
dwelling,  steam  beat,  electric  lights,  bath  on 
both  floors,  5-room  cottage,  o  tenant  houses, 
8  barns,  fenced  and  cross  fenced;  chocolate  loam 
with  clay  subsoil,  all  level  and  rich;  two  crops 
per  year;  now  in  high  state  of  cultivation:  pos¬ 
session  immediately;  price  $70  per  acre,  terms 
to  suit.  T.  E.  WEST,  Jr.,  Owner,  Old  Church, 
Va. 


WANTED — Stocked  farm;  will  give  18-apart¬ 
ment  block  including  store;  rental  profit  $4,000 
year;  small  mortgage.  COLLESTER,  75  Buck¬ 
ingham,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


□ 


gnee, 


WANTED- — Old  hooks  and  pamphlets 
of  Mary  Jamison,”  Indian  captive; 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


on  “Life 
give  pub- 
STRECK- 


HONEY 
$5.50. 


J. 


Our  finest  white  clover,  GO-lb. 
G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


can, 


FUtNE\  Six  p0l,n()S  §1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
__  WILLIAM  II.  1’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


for  rent  or  on  shares, 
30  ALBANY  ST.,  Al- 


7 ANTED  TO  BUY  or  rent  small  place  on  main 
highway,  with  dr  suitable  for  roadside  mar- 
et  and  gas  station.  WAYNE  O.  TURNER,  R. 
.  1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lh.  can,  here,  clover,  $6; 

buckwheat-basswood  mixed,  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail 
within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60;  30 
lbs.,  $4.25;  buckwheat,  $3.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  FANCY  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $5.20;  25-lb. 
pail,  $3.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


for  7,500  baby 
KOSEGARTEN 


farm  on  Syracuse  to  AVater- 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.;  100 
level  fertile  tractor  worked 
elds;  113  acres  brook-watered,  wire-fenced  pas- 
ure;  red  and  white  pine  plantations  of  value; 
ugar  grove;  surplus  wood  and  timber,  100  ap- 
le  trees;  two-story  15-room  house,  furnace  heat, 
iped  water,  large  porch,  shade,  shrubs,  nice 
rounds,  pleasant  view;  two  tenant  bouses;  tele¬ 
bone  and.  electricity  available;  new  liip  roofed 
arn  44x102,  concrete  floor,  modern  equipment, 
wo  silos,  piped  water,  outbuildings  all  in  good 
epair;  price  $16,000  including  90  tons  of  hay; 
iberal  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
eld,  Mass. 


NATURE’S  BEST  sweet  honey,  60  lbs.  extra 
,  ™veii  $.>.40;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover, 
$4.80;  30  lbs.  clover,  $3;  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pails  clover  comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  money-back 
guarantee.  F.  W.  LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

ONIONS  (SPANISH),  carrots,  cabbage  (do- 

n<T I,er  100  sacked.  PAT- 

1  IN G ION  S,  Merritield,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


h<-JNE\ — Amber,  clover  and  buckwheat,  GO  lbs., 
$4.80;  120  lbs.,  $9;  mixed  clover  comb,  24  sec¬ 
tions,  $4,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover,  $1.75; 
buckwheat,  $1.60;  5  lbs.  chunk  comb.  $1.30,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

FRESH  EGGS  direct  from  producer  of  1,500 
layers;  30  years’  experience.  J.  II.  MCCLEL¬ 
LAND,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


600-EGG  BUCKEYE  incubator,  two  large  hovers 
never  uucrated.  CAMUS,  It.  3,  Millville,  N.  J. 

HONEY,  CLOVER,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two  or  more, 
8o  cents  each;  5-lb.  pail  buckwheat,  80  cents; 
J",0.  ?,r  “ore.  ' 70  cents  each;  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  MAX XASON,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 10  lbs.  clover,  $1.80;  buckwheat,  $1.60; 

either,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone;  60  lbs.  buck¬ 
wheat-clover  mixed  or  amber  clover,  $4.50  here 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y 


I  URE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  direct  from 
- $2.75  gallon  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


HONEY,  CLOVER-BASSWOOD, 
120  lbs.,  $10,  here;  5  lbs.,  $1, 
GRADY,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


60  lbs.,  $5.50; 
postpaid.  J.  AV. 


ORANGES  OR  ORANGES  and  grapefruit  mixed, 
$1.25  a  bushel,  Plant  City;  guaranteed  fancy 
first  quality  fruit.  HENRY  MELA,  Plant  City, 
Jb  la. 


HONEY,  NEW  crop  clover, 
$1.85,  delivered;  6  10-lb. 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT 
N.  Y. 


5  lbs.,  $1;  10  ibs., 
pails,  $0.60,  here; 
J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 


HONEY — Fancy  white 

buckwheat,  $5.10. 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


clover, 

WM. 


60-lb.  can,  $6; 
n.  WOLFORD, 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  oysters,  famous  around 
the  world;  who  wants  to  exchange  some  good 
potatoes  for  some  of  the  best?  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  prices,  etc.  WM.  LORD,  Cambridge, 
Md. 


HOMEMADE  CANDIES,  $1  a 
North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


11).  RUBY  SNOW. 


of 

L. 


the 

L. 


MAPLE  CREAM — A  delicious  product 
maple  tree;  write  for  free  sample. 

STORY,  Box  502,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 

Money,  PURE  strained,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1 ; 

pails,  $1.75,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover  or 
basswood,  $5.40  here.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cedar  posts,  log  cabin  cedar.  Write 
FRANK  PINKOS,  Egg  Harbor,  N. -J. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  1931  list  free;  sam¬ 
ples  six  cents-  ROSCOE  F.  VVIXSON,  Dundee, 
N-  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  number  one  pure  maple 
syrup  sent  parcel  post  paid,  $2.75  per  gallon. 
J.  F.  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  liquid  or  granulated,  5-lb.  pails, 
postpaid,  clover,  one  pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90; 
4  pails,  $3.50;  amber  or  buckwheat,  15  cts.  per 
pail  less;  low  price  for  60-lb.  can.  Write, 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Mounted  white  Canadian  owl,  also 
year  1861  issues  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker, 
bound.  MAUD  TILLOTSON,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Red  E  garden  tractor  with  cutter 
bar  mower  attachment;  new;  at  dealer’s  price. 
ARIE  VEENSCIIOTEN,  Pella,  Iowa. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY”— White 
$5.50;  120,  $10.  LAVERN 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


clover.  60  lbs., 
DEPEW.  Rt.  C, 
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My  big  1931  Bargain  Book  tells  why 


SAVES  HALF  YOUR  FENCE  EXPENSE 

I  want  YOU  to  know  about  my  new  Copper  Steel  Wire.  It’s  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  sensational  improvement  in  fencing  in  50  years!  more 

Actual  tests  have  PROVED  that  steel,  when  mixed  and  to  make  it 

durable  than  non-copper  steel.  Jim  Brown  s  Fence  is  made  heavy  coating  of  Pure  Zinc.  Every  dollar’s 

Still  More  rustproof  I  Super-Galvanize  every  inch  of  it  with  a  thick,  heavy  coating  or  rure 

worth  of  Jim  Brown  fencing  is  worth  $2.00  worth  of  NON-copper  fencing.  . 

t  PricM  In  15  Years  Direct  from  Factory 

RFTTER  FENCING  than  I  My  prices  are  rock  bottom  because  I  ship  direct  from 

I  not  only  offer  you  BETTER  1  EE  Ells  Or  than  l  •  'to  you. Why  pay  extra  profits?  Save  the  differ- 
ever  made  before,  but  this  year  I’ve  also flashed  DIRECT  with  Jim  Brown  as  a 

my  prices.  Yes  sir !  I  ’ve  come  to  the  aid  of  American  ^onothSsS) ! 

Farmers  by  reducing  my  prices  to  the  lowest  point  in 

15  years!  That  means  something  when  you  stop  to  f  r  eiglil  r  re*,dm  n 

“  consider  that  my  prices  have  always  been  MUCH  jim  Brown  pays  the  freight,  ^y  catalog  quotes  De- 

EASY  PAYMENTS 

feel  the  cost  that  way.  _  ^ 

FREE!  MY  1931  CATALOG 

ESlpSti  •£*  Wke  MetalfnSXu  rEKjP&£b3£ ctS  nSSSS: 
*eS  Eawn  M^erTNu”  ry  Stock.  Gas  Engines,  Washing  Machines,  Feed  Gnnders  and  many  other 
Farm  and  Home  needs.  Don’t  miss  this  great  1931  Guide  to  Greatest  Economy. 

Make  your  money  go  farther  than  you  think  1 1  can!  W  rite  me  today,  NOW  - 
Mail  coupon  or  postcard  to  my  factory  nearest  you  —Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept. 4301 ,  Cleveland,  Ohio  or  Memphis,  Tenn. 


'.O’ 


ITHACA  N  Y 
667  APR  33 


All  Ready  For  Work 


Higher  in  quality— lower  in  price 
the  great  American  value 


■  Z  ^.4. 
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Above  is  illustrated  the  New  Chevrolet  Six-Cylinder  Coach 


The  new  Chevrolet  Six  has  been  designed  to 
give  thorough  satisfaction  in  long,  hard  serv¬ 
ice.  High  quality  is  built  into  every  vital  part 
of  this  bigger  and  better  automobile. 

There  is  more  room  for  the  family  in  the 
longer,  wider  Fisher  bodies  of  the  new  Chev¬ 
rolet-greater  strength  and  solidity  in  the 
improved  hardwood  and  steel  body  con¬ 
struction. 

Chevrolet’s  dependable  chassis  has  been 
materially  improved — in  such  parts  as  the 
clutch,  transmission,  front  axle,  steering 
mechanism  and  radiator. 

4 

The  frame  is  stronger.  The  wheelbase  is 
longer.  And  several  new  features  in  the 
Chevrolet  six-cylinder  50-horsepower  motor 
add  to  sturdier  engine  construction  and 
smoother  operation. 

Yet,  with  all  the  new  strength  and  quality, 
Chevrolet’s  rigid  standards  of  economy  have 
been  carefully  maintained.  In  gasoline  and 
oil  consumption,  in  upkeep  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  no  other  automobile  shows  a  better 
cost-record  than  the  new  Chevrolet  Six.  And 
this  bigger  and  better  car  is  offered  at  new 
low  prices  that  set  it  apart  as  the  Great 
American  Value! 


NEW  CHEVROLET  SIX 

It3s  wise  to  choose  a  Six 

JSletC  f  O If  Prices — Phaeton,  $510  ...  Roadster,  $475  .  .  .  Sport  Roadster  (with  rumble  seat),  $495  .  .  .  Coach,  $545  .  .  .  Standard 
Coupe,  $535  .  .  .  Standard  Five-Window  Coupe,  $545  .  .  .  Sport  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat),  $575  .  .  .  Standard  Sedan,  $635.  .  .  Special 
Sedan,  $650  ...  Special  equipment  extra  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Trucks  from  $355  to  $695  .  .  .  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan.  Chevrolet 

Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation. 
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The  W  ayside  Market  Outlook 


ECAUSE  of  the  many  facts  (?)  writ¬ 
ten  and  published,  because  of  many 
false  ideas  about  the  business,  and 
because  of  the  number  who  come  to 
see  me  and  write  me  for  informa¬ 
tion,  I  am  undertaking  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  reasons  why  one  should  start  trying  to 
sell  his  products  at  the  roadside  or  possibly  why  he 
should  not. 

My  views  were  obtained  in  eight  years’  operation 
of  such  business,  in  a  neat  and  attractive  stand  of 
ample  proportions,  properly  equipped  and  with  suf¬ 
ficient  competent  help  to  care  for  trade  of  large  or 
small  amount  at  any  time.  Our  place  is  surrounded 
by  commodious  grounds  highly  landscaped,  with  ta¬ 
bles,  benches,  Summer  houses,  toilets,  running  water, 
electric  lights  and  other  conveniences,  all  free  for 
customers,  friends,  foes  or  travelers,  who  simply 
stop  and  make  use  of  everything  without  buying,  or 
even  passing  the  time  of  day.  The  number  of  the 
latter  is  unbelievable. 

We  are  located  on  one  of  the  heaviest  traveled 
highways  in  the  United  States,  between  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  and  New  York  City,  U.  S.  Highway  No.  9.  It  is 
a  three-strip  concrete 
road.  There  is  ample 
stopping  and  parking 
space  both  sides  of  the 
road,  all  level  and  all 
graveled.  We  try  to  run 
a  high-grade  place.  All 
signs,  even  to  counter 
cards,  are  absolutely 
taboo,  except  the  name 
of  our  place,  and  black¬ 
board  set  out  from  day 
to  day  marked  with 
specialties,  and  special 
prices. 

I  set  this  forth,  not  to 
boast,  but  to  show  we 
have  about  all  the  natu¬ 
ral  advantages  one 
could  expect,  and  that 
we  have  tried  to  en¬ 
large  on  these  by  hold¬ 
ing  out  to  passers-by  an 
appeal  to  stop,  and  that 
we  should  have  an  en¬ 
viable  position  for  road¬ 
side  selling,  and  should 
get  our  share  of  such 
business,  if  there  be 
business  to  share  of  the 
kind.  And  we  do.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  appear  to  he 
doing  well  at  it,  often 
puts  me  in  the  hard 
position  of  trying  to 
keep  someone  from  fail¬ 
ure  and  disappointment 

in  starting  such  a  place  in  an  unfavorable  spot. 

Very  few  appear  to  he  able  to  analyze  their  own 
situation.  That  many  have  never  given  it  an  in¬ 
telligent  thought  is  amply  proven  by  the  thousands 
of  monuments  of  failure  standing  (not  counting 
those  burned  down)  from  Maine  to  California,  and 
from  Canada  to  Key  West.  When  you  add  to  these 
more  thousands  for  sale  and  to  rent  and  which  soon¬ 
er  or  later  must  join  this  sad  procession,  millions 
must  be  used  as  a  multiple  to  describe  the  failures 
adequately.  To  some  the  sight  of  these  is  a  joke. 
To  me  they  are  always  pathetic,  and  sometimes  seem 
really  tragic.  For  although  some  go  in  on  a  large 
scale,  and  a  great  flourish,  most  of  them  can  ill 
afford  the  loss,  regardless  of  how  small  it  may  be. 
Most  pathetic  of  all  is  the  couple  past  middle  age, 
who  build  or  buy  a  roadside  stand  with  savings  of 
a  lifetime,  from  which  they  expect  a  living  in  their 
declining  years.  I  realize  very  well  this  is  a  gloomy 
outlook,  and  far  from  what  has  been  pictured  by 
many,  and  described  and  advised  on  by  many  more. 
From  some  of  the  things  written  and  advice  given  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  those  with  least  experience 
write  and  talk  most. 

In  deciding  on  whether  or  not  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  start  a  roadside  business,  every  phase  of 
the  situation  should  be  gone  over  carefully.  For 
instance,  the  fact  that  a  State  road  passes  your 
place  is  no  warrant  in  itself.  Business  comes  not 
from  the  road,  but  from  the  people  who  pass  over 
it.  Whenever  a  new  road  is  to  be  built  through  a 


By  William  Hotaling 

travel.  Roadside  stands  spring  up  before  almost 
every  door,  gas  pumps  are  put  in,  tourist  signs  hung 
out,  and  everyone  gets  ready  for  the  harvest.  True, 
most  of  them  have  little  to  sell,  and  small  profit  if 
they  did.  And  then  gradually,  and  sometimes  sicken- 
ingly,  comes  the  awakening.  As  a  convenience  to 
the  residents  the  new  road  is  great :  as  something  to 
entice  the  traveling  public  from  the  great  main  high¬ 
ways.  it  is  a  dismal  failure,  and  gradually  the  road 
stands,  tourist  signs,  gas  tanks,  etc.,  disappear,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  better  road,  most  of  them 
find  themselves  where  they  were.  Just  such  a  road 
was  recently  built  from  Columbiaville  to  Albany, 
paralleling  the  main  road,  and  being  three  to  four 
miles  shorter,  yet  it  has  taken  almost  nothing  in 
traffic  from  the  main  road. 

Unless  then  one  is  situated  on  a  heavily  traveled 
highway  the  normal  amount  of  business  will  be  so 
light  and  the  profit  over  other  methods  of  selling 
would  be  too  small  to  warrant  much  expense  either 
by  way  of  equipment  or  time.  Yet  you  see  the  stands 
and  gas  tanks  scattered  along  the  most  inconspicu- 


A  Well-arranged  Wayside  Market.  With  Comforts  and  Conveniences 


section,  there  is  great  anticipation  of  business  and 


ous  highways,  where  my  experience  has  taught  me. 
if  ever  car,  local  and  transient,  that  passed  during 
the  year  made  an  average  purchase,  the  profit  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  buy  one  of  the  major  food  neces¬ 
sities  of  a  family. 

Nor  is  the  fact  you  are  located  on  one  of  the  most 
heavily  traveled  highways  in  itself  sufficient  war¬ 
rant  for  starting  a  highway  stand,  if  you  are 
largely  dependent  on  profit  from  stuff  which  you 
buy.  You  are  then  immediately  a  retail  dealer,  and 
there  is  no  more  chance  for  the  success  of  a  small 
retailer  in  the  open  country,  against  large  city  or¬ 
ganizations  in  this  line,  than  in  any  other.  Another 
necessary  requisite  for  profitable  operation  of  a 
roadside  stand  is  that  you  have  plenty  of  your  own 
products  to  sell,  but  again  there  are  many  ramifica¬ 
tions.  If  a  person,  or  family,  is  going  to  live 
properly,  or  well,  two  things  are  necessary,  namely, 
a  steady  income,  and  of  sufficient  volume  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements.  Therefore,  unless  you  can  produce  and 
sell  the  amount  necessary  for  this  you  will  have  but 
a  part-time  business,  and  an  income  which  must  be 
supplemented,  which  supplement  must  be  figured 
upon. 

And  again,  gross  business  is  in  no  sense  a  meas¬ 
uring  stick.  Only  the  net  profit  over  other  methods 
of  marketing  can  be  considered,  and  without  close 
analysis  this  is  very  deceptive.  For  example,  a  per¬ 
son  will  sometimes  figure  a  profit  on  business  which 
pays  $2  above  cost,  even  though  he  may  have  paid 
someone  $3  for  what  he  might  easily  have  done  in 
the  same  time.  Nor  is  that  all ;  managerial  ability 


is  one  of  the  things  for  which  big  money  is  paid.  It 
i-  one  of  the  things  that  must  be  present  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  handling  of  any  business,  and  about  the 
poorest  paid  position  I  know  of  for  it  is  waiting  for 
a  customer  at  a  wayside  stand.  Thus  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  a  profitable  operation,  opening  a  road  stand  may 
be  (and  to  my  knowledge  has  been)  the  wind  to 
land  a  distressed  business  on  the  rocks,  by  diverting 
thought  and  ability  from  proper  operation  of  the 
farm. 

Another  phase  of  the  wayside  stand  business 
which,  if  better  understood,  would  save  much  disap¬ 
pointment,  is  the  gasoline  business.  Many  seem  to 
view  the  big  gas  companies  as  philanthropic  or¬ 
ganizations,  ready  to  furnish  necessary  place  and 
equipment  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  business,  if  you 
sell  their  gas.  It  is  true  gas  companies  all  over  the 
country  pay  big  prices  for  desirable  property  for  gas 
stations,  but  when  they  do  they  keep  the  property, 
renting  it  for  cash  or  percentage,  with  ironclad  con¬ 
tract.  Few  of  these  are  even  on  main  highways,  out¬ 
side  of  cities,  or  at  the  most  prominent  road  junc¬ 
tions.  One  hears  a  lot  of  their  help  at  ordinary 
places,  and  they  sure  are  ready  to  put  in  plenty,  for 

themselves,  and  always 
at  their  own  terms.  Gen¬ 
erally  their  contribu¬ 
tions  consist  of  pumps, 
cost  of  installation,  oil 
tanks,  etc.,  and  some¬ 
times  painting  the  build¬ 
ings  with  their  adver¬ 
tising  colors,  and  as 
many  signs  (some  of 
which  they  inventory  at 
$500)  as  they  can  in¬ 
duce  you  to  let  them 
put  up :  the  regular 
per  cent  per  gallon, 
and  an  increasing 
b  onus  rate  above  a 
certai  n  number  of 
thousands  of  gallons, 
everything  is  to  remain 
their  property  except 
advice  and  paint,  and  a 
right  to  remove  any  or 
all  of  it  whenever  they 
do  not  feel  the  business 
you  do  warrants  their 
leaving  it.  Beside  some 
want  a  contract  no 
other  gas  will  be  sold 
on  the  premises,  and 
some  are  much  more 
congenial  before  a  busi¬ 
ness  arrangement  has 
been  made  than  after. 

Then,  too,  automobiles 
today  are  made  so  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  gas  will  run  them 
a  long  way  to  city  or 
village  and  a  large  station  of  their  favorite  brand, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  will  buy  nowhere 
else.  But  some  will  say,  there  is  the  local  trade.  In 
the  country  this  is  getting  less  and  less,  nearly  all 
farmers,  business  people*  and  others  having  trucks, 
tractors,  cars  and  gas  engines,  in  some  sections  have 
tanks  or  pumps  of  their  own,  and  get  their  supply 
from  the  tank  truck  at  the  same  price  the  dealers 
pay.  Much  more  might  be  said.  I  believe,  however, 
one  can  see  from  this  there  is  small  chance  of  profit 
from  the  average  gas  station  on  a  country  road,  even 
though  it  he  rather  pretentious  and  on  a  well- 
traveled  highway,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
carry  much  of  the  expense  of  a  place  maintained  for 
the  sale  of  farm  products.  Gasoline  has  been  treat¬ 
ed  here  because  it  is  most  often  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  things  to  help  pay  expenses.  A  close  analysis 
would  show  much  the  same  result  with  ice  cream, 
lunch,  sandwiches,  hot  dogs,  candy,  cigars,  and  many 
other  things  upon  which  those  embarking  in  the 
stand  business  base  their  hope  of  help  and  profit. 
The  sale  of  any  of  these  is  highly  profitable  in  the 
right  place,  and  under  right  conditions,  and  many  of 
these  article  should  often  be  kept  for  accommoda¬ 
tion.  the  seller  of  which  will  often  be  lucky  to  break 
even,  however  in  roadside  stand  operation. 

Another  thing  which  often  causes  disappointment. 

I  believe,  is  the  placing  of  too  high  a  valuation  by 
some  on  their  ability.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
conclusion  one  can  arrive  at  after  seeing  a  place 
change  hands  several  times,  and  after  each  preced- 
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ing  occupant  lias  failed,  and  nothing  new  to  build 
on  except  a  new  personality. 

So  far  this  has  been  apparently  a  series  of  rea¬ 
sons  why  it  is  not,  or  at  least  where  it  is  not,  prac¬ 
ticable  to  start  a  wayside  stand.  As  I  have  done 
this  very  thing  myself,  and  have  continued  to  run 
it  for  eight  years,  and  some  think  rather  success¬ 
fully,  jointly  with  and  much  of  the  time  mostly  by 
my  wife,  some  explanations  might  he  in  order.  At 
least  there  should  be  some  basis  of  comparison  for 
those  who  think  they  might  do  the  same. 

I  bought  this  old  rundown  place  28  years  ago.  By 
hard  work,  rigid  economy,  and  the  help  of  friends, 
but  without  a  wayside  market,  I  was  always  able 
to  make  a  living  and  improve  the  place  from  year 
to  year.  In  fact,  before  I  opened  the  market,  we 
were  living  as  well  and  doing  as  well.  I  was  work¬ 
ing  no  harder,  my  wife  not  as  hard,  and  we  had  our 
Sundays  and  evenings  to  ourselves.  We  having 
worked  as  intelligently  as  we  knew  how,  are  of 
course  getting  more  return  from  our  place  than  when 
we  started  the  market  eight  years  ago.  With  grow¬ 
ing  fruit  trees,  and  more  being  planted  each  year, 
that  was  to  be  expected.  As  we  gave  our  whole  time 
to  the  growing  and  marketing  of  our  crops  before 
starting  a  market,  the  only  change  with  us  was  in 
marketing  methods.  At  the  present  time  about  50 
per  cent  of  our  products  are  sold  at  the  market  and 
50  per  cent  shipped, 

If  we  have  been  successful  it  has  been  more  due 
to  good  luck  than  good  management.  Because  of 
reasons  far  removed  from  thoughts  of  wayside  sell¬ 
ing  (among  them  being  the  testing  of  new  fruits), 

I  suddenly  came  to  realize  I  was  in  a  position  of  ad¬ 
vantage  for  that  very  purpose.  I  could  hardly  have 
attained  by  20  years  of  careful  study,  and  I  believe 
1  am  growing  right  now,  more  desirable  varieties  of 
fruit  in  commercial  quantities  than  anyone  in  New 
York  State,  if  not  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
State  experiment  stations.  This  gives  us  more  than 
we  can  sell,  from  the  time  we  start  cutting  aspara¬ 
gus,  until  Winter  apples  are  finished,  or  seven  to 
eight  months  without  trying  to  run  a  Winter  place. 
Rain  or  shine,  weekday  and  Sunday,  this  quickly 
made  xis  realize  we  must  have  space  and  shelter  for 
display  and  comfort.  My  wife  and  I  both  being 
lovers  of  comfort,  orderly  arrangement,  flowers,  or¬ 
namentals  and  shrubbery  (my  greatest  weakness 
and  extravagance),  the  whole  thing  just  grew,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  ability,  and  the  demands  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  this  is  in  no  sense  meant  to  discourage 
anyone  properly  located  and  having  sufficient  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  own  to  warrant  the  outlay  from  trying 
wayside  marketing  methods. 

To  sum  up  then,  a  wayside  market  to  meet  the 
demands,  means  not  only  a  considerable,  but  also 
constant  overhead,  made  up  of  interest  on  invest- 
•  ment,  upkeep,  insurance,  refrigeration,  lights,  water, 
attendance,  and  in  most  cases  heat  and  power.  To 
meet  this  alone  is  needed  a  considerable  and  constant 
income,  and  which  to  make  the  maintaining  of  the 
market  practicable,  must  be  above  the  ordinary 
profit  obtained  by  other  methods  of  marketing,  and 
in  my  opinion,  only  those  of  unusual  advantages 
can  hope  to  meet  the  obligations  and  expenses  and 
show  such  a  profit,  which  later  is  the  only  excuse 
for  the  undertaking.  Among  the  advantages  I  be¬ 
lieve  one  must  have  to  even  hope  for  success  are  an 
ever  present  and  sufficient  supply  of  good  quality 
goods  to  sell.  The  only  way  one  can  be  sure  of  a 
full  supply  of  high  quality  is  to  grow  and  pack  it 
yourself.  You  can  then  describe  and  sell  it  with  an 
exact  knowledge  of  what  it  is.  Also  when  people 
ask  you  if  you  grow  all  this  stuff,  you  can  look  them 
in  the  eye  while  you  say  yes.  There  must  be  a 
large  number  of  constantly  passing  or  present  logical 
customers,  not  just  travelers  hustling  past.  Ability 
to  take  care  of  all  who  stop  satisfactorily,  which 
means  generally,  they  can  get  what  they  want 
(often  what  they  come  purposely  for)  without  un¬ 
necessary  delay  or  annoyance.  A  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  rarely  comes  back,  and  without  comebacks 
the  best  business  on  earth  soon  goes  on  the  rocks. 
A  nightly  or  early  morning  outlet  for  all  shop-worn 
stock,  enabling  you  each  day  to  present  a  stock  fresh 
and  appealing  in  appearance.  People  can  get  faded 
and  crumpled  stock  anywhere.  What  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  looking  for  is  something  different.  If  things 
look  good  enough  they  appeal  to  those  not  even 
looking  for  them.  You  can  never  get  this  or  even 
a  satisfactory  effect  where  stuff  must  be  carried 
over  from  day  to  day,  even  though  not  highly  perish¬ 
able.  And  yet  without  a  practicable  outlet,  how 
can  it  be  got  rid  of  without  severe  loss?  Anyone 
who  can' approximate  these  natural  advantages,  I 
would  say  has  a  good  chance  for  success.  What  de¬ 
gree  of  sxiccess  one  finally  attains  will  depend  upon 
those  who  operate  it,  in  which  personality,  business 
ability  and  many  other  things  will  play  a  part,  but 
the  thing  that  will  count  most,  the  one  great  requisite 


with  this  as  with  most  any  other  business,  is  hon¬ 
esty,  business  honesty,  making  it  possible  each  cus¬ 
tomer  feels  you  have  given  him  all  he  has  paid  for, 
or  a  little  more. 

And  now  a  little  on  another  phase,  for  sometimes 
things  seem  not  to  run  so  smoothly.  There  is  a  very 
bright  side ;  compensation  other  than  money  that 
is  priceless.  For  though  my  wife  and  I  are  rather 
closely  confined  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  many 
of  these  are  the  happiest  hours  we  spend.  An  un¬ 
believable  number  of  friends  gather  on  Sundays, 
holidays  and  occasions,  staying  for  hours.  Friends 
close  and  casual  calling  you  by  name ;  some  want  to 
see  some  new  fruit,  some  to  show  a  friend  the  or¬ 
chard,  others  to  look  at  the  flowers,  or  make  reserva¬ 
tion  for  something  later,  while  others  just  stop  to 
buy  and  want  to  chat  a  minute,  some  from  miles 
away  who  get  around  each  season,  one  two  or  three 
times  for  some  particular  kind  of  fruit,  and  so  it 
goes.  Some  of  the  closest  friendships  of  our  lives 
started  when  they  called  as  casual  customers. 


Codling  Moth  in  Southern  Ohio 

IT  Was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  meeting  of  our 
local  county  horticultural  society,  a  meeting  of 
farmers’  institutes  and  a  meeting  across  the  river 
in  West  Virginia  of  apple  growers,  which  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Dr.  Sherwood  of  their  State  university, 
at  Morgantown,  and  the  best  thought  I  picked  Up  at 
these  meetings  and  what  I  have  observed  from  my 
own  experience  I  am  trying  to  present  to  readers. 
Our  chairman  said  that  years  ago  we  used  to  know 
how  to  do  all  these  things,  to  control  insects  and 
diseases,  but,  since  we  have  not  succeeded  so  well 
at  it  of  late,  now  our  speakers  say  we  think  thus 
and  so  about  how  to  do  the  things  to  keep  them  in 
check.  We  had  our  State  entomologist  from  the 
Ohio  State  University,  Prof.  T.  II.  Parks,  and  Prof. 

J.  S.  Houser,  from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
Prof.  F.  II.  Beach  from  the  extension  department  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  and  Mr.  Postle  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Department  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  this  district,  talking  on  the  arseni¬ 
cal  residue  of  fruits  to  protect  the  public  health. 

Only  about  5  per  cent  of'  the  codling  moth  that  go 
into  Winter  quarters  emerge  in  the  Spring,  the  rest 
being  destroyed  by  birds,  insects  or  diseases,  etc.  At 
Ironton  for  a  few  years  we  have  had  the  moths  put 
in  a  cage  and  kept  in  as  near  natural  conditions  as 
possible  and  over  one-third  of  them  have  wintered 
over  and  emerged  in  the  Spring.  English  sparrows 
have  been  observed  to  pick  them  out  of  the  cracks 
of  containers  around  the  packing  houses,  and  cor¬ 
rugated  bands  that  had  been  around  trees  in  the 
Summer  to  catch  moths  were  literally  pecked  full 
of  holes  by  birds  getting  them.  Of  about  800  moths 
put  in  the  cage  in  the  Fall,  275  emerged  in  the 
Spring  and  the  dates  of  emergence  was  kept  by  the 
County  Agent.  The  first  two  appeared  April  30. 
They  increased  as  the  season  advanced  and  kept 
warm,  and,  when  it  got  colder,  not  so  many  came 
forth.  The  warmth  increased  them  again,  and  the 
last  to  emerge  was  about  the  middle  of  June,  a 
period  of  more  than  six  weeks.  As  the  cracks  of 
fruit  containers  are  likely  to  be  filled  with  the 
moths  they  can  be  dipped  in  boiling  water  to  kill 
them,  and  maybe  packing  houses  can  be  screened 
to  keep  the  moths  inside  when  they  emerge,  or  a 
spray  might  kill  some  of  them  in  cracks,  oil  or 
other  solution.  Growers  should  clean  up  all  they 
can  to  destroy  as  many  as  possible. 

About  three  days  after  the  moths  emerge  they 
may  go  to  laying  eggs  if  the  weather  is  favorable. 
It  has  been  found  they  lay  eggs  only  when  the 
temperature  in  the  evening  is  at  or  above  62  de¬ 
grees.  They  do  not  fly  much  if  any  in  the  daytime 
and  do  not  fly  to  a  light  at  night,  so  they  cannot  be 
trapped  that  way.  We, had  very  hot  weather  last 
Spring  and  Summer,  and  the  moths  commenced  early 
laying  eggs.  They  hatch  from  eight  to  14  days  after 
being  laid  according  to  the  weather.  They  com¬ 
menced  here  on  the  apples  about  May  12  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  first  brood  until  the  first  of  July, 
with  the  last  ones  to  emerge.  Dr.  Sherwood  said 
that  a  drop  of  rain  will  kill  the  young  moth  just 
hatched  by  hitting  it  as  it  fell  and  that  a  good  rain 
will  likely  kill  90  per  cent  of  the  freshly  hatched 
moths  that  have  not  entered  the  fruit,  some  being 
washed  off  and  dying.  We  had  no  rains  last  Spring 
so  most  of  the  moths  went  to  work.  As  it  remained 
hot,  more  eggs  were  laid,  and  a  better  hatch  and 
fewer  were  destroyed,  so  a  larger  number  than  usual 
got  into  the  fruit.  The  calyx  spray  was  given  the 
last  of  April  to  the  first  week  of  May  according  to 
the  varieties  and  the  first,  cover  spray  was  advised 
by  our  spray  service  for  the  middle  of  May. 

A  cover  spray  is  not  effective  more  than  two  weeks, 
as  the  fruit  in  growing  expands  and  cracks  the  film 
of  spray,  and  some  of  it  may  wash  off  in  a  rain  or 


rub  off  or  blow  off  into  wind  so  the  worms  can  get  a 
start  in  a  crack  or  rough  place  or  between  two 
fruits.  To  protect  the  fruit  there  should  be  a  cover 
spray  when  the  infestation  is  bad  every  two  weeks 
or  sooner  as  long  as  the  brood  is  working.  The  sec¬ 
ond  brood  began  work  by  the  time  the  first  brood 
finished  or  very  close  to  it,  and  as  it  was  so  hot  and 
dry  all  the  time  last  Summer,  there  were  more  eggs 
laid  and  hatched  and  fewer  destroyed  naturally  than 
we  ever  knew.  So  many  more  than  common  found 
places  to  evade  the  poison  and  get  a  start  to  de¬ 
velop  and  we  had  a  very  bad  infestation  in  July 
where  the  spraying  was  advised  to  commence  on  the 
seventh,  and  the  worms  kept  coming  till  well  along 
in  August.  Most  of  the  growers  stopped  spraying 
with  the  application  made  then  for  the  second 
brood.  It  looked  then  like  we  had  an  infestation 
on  the  hills  of  25  to  50  per  cent,  but  behold  when 
the  entomologists  came  back  to  check  up  on  the 
moths  they  found  a  third  brood  had  developed.  It 
was  too  late  to  do  much  then,  and  the  counts  made 
then  did  not  hold  good  at  picking  time  as  the  moths 
kept  coming  till  October.  Some  fruit  that  was 
packed  early  graded  U.  S.  No.  1  turned  out  to  be 
heavily  infested  with  worms  later,  though  not  seen 
when  sorted.  The  entomologists  didn’t  expect  a 
third  brood,  and  were  not  prepared  to  help  us  in 
time  to  prevent  some  of  the  damage.  It  was  so  dry 
and  hot  that  many  growers  did  not  have  water  to 
spray  or  could  not  get  it.  It  looked  like  it  would 
avail  nothing  if  they  had  sprayed,  as  the  fruit  and 
trees  were  so  scorched  by  the  drought. 

Small  orchards  with  intensive  methods  and  plenty 
of  humus  in  the  soil  got  through  the  season  much 
better  than  any  other  orchards  with  poor  soil  even 
if  they  had  used  plenty  of  nitrates. 

Another  year  the  authorities  hope  to  have  a 
special  man  in  this  county  to  keep  track  of  our  in¬ 
sects  and  fungi,  and  make  many  observations  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  on  the  codling  moth 
development  and  weather  conditions  as  to  humidity, 
etc.  On  the  bottom  land  the  moths  were  not  so 
bad,  and  they  want  to  find  out  why.  One  grower 
who  had  done  the  best  spraying  in  the  county  likely, 
had  so  few  worms  the  latter  part  of  September  that 
it  was  said  to  be  under  10  per  cent.  He  said  that 
by  the  time  he  got  them  picked  there  was  25  per 
cent  and  if  he  had  been  delayed  two  weeks  longer 
in  picking  he  thought  there  would  have  been  50  per 
cent  wormy. 

Some  apples  I  sorted  out  to  be  free  from  worms 
and  put  in  the  cellar  to  use  a  little  later  turned  out 
to  have  many  wormy  ones.  Some  I  put  at  once  in 
cold  storage  do  not  show  any  serious  worm  injury, 
but  show  many  places  where  the  worm  had  just 
started  and  got  beneath  the  skin  and  then  most  of 
them  disappeared.  But  I  found  just  a  few  remains 
of  the  worms  that  had  died  and  dried  up  in  the  ap¬ 
ples.  These  cases  indicate  that  in  common  storage 
the  late  worms  keep  on  developing  from  eggs  that 
had  been  laid  on  the  fruit  before  it  was  picked,  or 
the  young  worms  were  just  getting  a  start  in  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  not  noticed  and  went  ahead  working,  until 
cold  storage  stopped  their  ravages.  So  apples  that 
are  kept  on  the  farm  for  later  sales  furnish  a  good 
supply  of  worms  to  winter  over  for  future  infesta¬ 
tion  as  they  crawl  out  of  the  fruit  and  hibernate,  if 
that  is  the  right  term  to  use,  in  any  crack  or 
crevice  where  they  can  hide  for  protection.  The 
grower  who  disposes  of  the  fruit  as  fast  as  it  is 
picked  is  also  shipping  away  many  of  the  worms 
that  would  stay  with  him  if  given  a  chance. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O.  u.  t.  cox. 


Evergreens  for  Foundation  Planting 

VERGREENS  for  foundation  planting  are  quite 
the  rage  here,  and,  judging  from  appearance 
alone,  they  well  deserve  this  popularity. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  my  folks  planted  a  hedge 
of  red  cedar  for  a  windbreak,  and  it  was,  while 
small,  both  useful  and  beautiful.  But  as  it  was  not 
cut  back  or  clipped,  these  cedars  became  large  trees, 
so  that  now  they  are  40  or  50  feet  high.  They  are 
about  40  feet  from  the  house  and  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons  are  far  more  desirable  than  deciduous  trees. 
Recently  I  have  started  a  foundation  planting  of 
cedar,  arbor  vitae,  pine  and  Norway  spruce.  Our 
late  severe  drought  has  been  a  serious  test  of  the 
vitality  of  these  trees,  and,  as  they  were  in  small 
sizes,  I  saved  most  of  them  by  watering  them  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  and  early  Fall.  The  dwarf  pine,  globe 
arbor  vitas  and  Tom  Thumb  arbor  vitae  should  not 
require  much  clipping,  but  the  spruce  and  cedar 
must  be  kept  down  or  moved  away  from  the  house. 
My  soil  is  neutral  and  seems  to  suit  the  cedar,  but 
it  may  not  be  so  congenial  to  evergreens  from  an 
acid  soil.  I  have  not  been  able  to  succeed  with 
laurel.  I  know  that  cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana) 
will  stand  a  lot  of  punishment,  but  cattle  have  a 
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fondness  for  scratching  their  heads  on  these  trees 
when  small  and  sooner  or  later  the  cedar  is  dead. 
We  must  avoid  alkaline  soils  and  alkaline  water.  If 
fertilization  is  needed  sulphate  of  ammonia  could 
be  used  and  a  mulch  of  sawdust  or  shavings  would 
he  of  value.  I  am  going  to  keep  on  with  the  narrow 
leaved  evergreens,  because  they  are  green  the  year 
round. 

Japanese  barberry  is  promising,  especially  since 
we  can  get  it  in  the  red-leaved  form  and  as  a  dwarf 
in  the  box  barberry.  Nor  am  I  forgetting  the  Yucca 
which  will  stand  a  lot  of  grief  in  the  way  of  cold 
and  heat.  Even  a  cactus  hedge  seems  to  me  more 
desirable  in  the  Winter  than  a  lot  of  bare  wind¬ 
swept  shrubbery  which  may  be  pretty  enough  in  the 
Summer  when  we  have  plenty  of  beauty  anyway. 

Ohio.  W.  E.  DUCICWALL. 


Testing  Seed  Corn 

ARLY  last  Summer  S.  B.  Curry,  one  of  the  good 
farmers  of  Randolph  Co.,  Ind.,  came  into  the 
County  Agent’s  office  looking  quite  glum. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  the  agent.  “You 
look  as  if  something  had  happened.”  Said  Curry,  “I 
am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  plow  up  all  the  corn  in 
that  test  field  we  planted.  There  is  not  half  a 
stand.” 

“All  of  it?”  asked  the  startled  agent.  “Well,  no, 
not  all  of  it.  The  seed  you  gave  me  is  coming  up 
fine  but  my  corn  is  just 
no  good,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer.  Thereon  hangs  a 
tale  that  tells  a  con¬ 
vincing  story  of  the 
value  of  seed  testing, 

Curry  said,  “I  have  on¬ 
ly  been  running  this 
test  with  you  for  about 
a  month  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  learned  a  good 
lesson.  The  seed  you 
gave  me  was  all  tested 
but  I  thought  my  corn 
was  all  good  and  did 
not  test  it.  This  is  the 
result.” 

By  actual  count  the 
untested  seed  produced 
exactly  a  54  per  cent 
stand.  He  planted  his 
seed  14  inches  apart  in 
the  row  and  his  stalks 
were  28  inches  apart. 

But  what  a  different 
story  on  the  tested  seed. 

In  a  distance  of  350 
feet,  Curry  had  216 
stalks  from  his  tested 
seed  while  the  untested 
seed  produced  146 
stalks  in  the  same  dis¬ 
tance.  The  weak  dis¬ 
eased  plants  mixed  in 
this  seed  could  not 
withstand  the  adverse  conditions  as  did  the  strong 
plants. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  that  farmers  learn 
from  seed  selected  by  the  rag  doll.  It  grows  more 
vigorously.  It  is  better  able  to  withstand  the  baby¬ 
hood  diseases  and  troubles  of  the  corn  plant.  No 
man  can  expect  his  corn  to  do  full  justice  to  his  soil 
if  half  of  the  plants  are  missing.  Getting  rid  of  the 
weaklings  and  the  runts  in  corn  is  a  matter  of  seed 
testing  and  the  modified  rag  doll  is  the  peer  of  them 
all  when  it  comes  to  this  method  of  elimination. 

But  let's  go  a  step  farther  and  see  what  this  tested 
seed  actually  has  done  the  past  year  to  the  yields 
and  the  quality.  Up  in  Lake  County,  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  H.  A.  Holmes  planted  some  of 
this  weak  seed  beside  the  strong.  When  we  say 
weak,  we  do  not  mean  that  a  single  kernel  was  dead. 
It  all  grew,  but  the  sprouts  were  poor  as  compared 
with  the  strong  seed.  In  fact  it  was  a  type  of  corn 
that  would  defy  any  farmer’s  ability  to  sort  it  out 
by  any  method  of  examination  but  by  germination. 
In  the  field  the  poor  corn  produced  54  bushels  per 
acre  while  the  strong  corn  growing  next  to  it  pro¬ 
duced  69  bushels.  There  were  15  bushels  handed  to 
him  at  a  cost  of  about  20  cents. 

Coming  down  to  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
there  were  farmers  in  both  Carroll  and  Parke  coun¬ 
ties  who  made  similar  trials.  Carl  Johnson,  in  Car- 
roll  County,  found  that  his  strong  seed  produced 
40.6  bushels  per  acre  while  his  weak  seed  produced 
32.1  bushels.  But,  more  than  this,  there  was  but  69 
per  cent  of  sound  ears  from  the  poor  seed  and  92 
per  cent  from  the  good  seed.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  it  is  the  sound  corn  that  brings  the  best  price 
in  the  market,  and  that  feeds  to  the  best  advantage. 


Viewed  in  this  way,  the  strong  seed  produced  about 
37  bushels  of  good  corn,  while  the  weak  seed  only 
made  22  bushels.  Again  a  difference  of  15  bushels. 
In  Parke  County,  J.  A.  McHargue  produced  61 
bushels  from  the  strong  seed  corn  and  46  bushels 
from  the  weak.  The  quality  of  good  yield  was  10 
per  cent  better  than  the  poor. 

Down  in  the  drought  area  three  farmers  of  Du- 
Bois  County  made  the  same  kind  of  tests.  Under 
their  adverse  growing  conditions,  even  the  best  corn 
could  not  do  well,  but  the  weak  seed  did  worse.  Wm. 
Rudolph  produced  30  bushels  with  the  strong  seed 
and  20  bushels  with  the  poor.  Wm.  Baker  had  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  results  while  O.  Schwenk  produced 
25  and  15  bushels  respectively  for  the  strong  and 
weak  seed.  Furthermore  the  difference  in  quality 
showed  here,  as  under  better  conditions,  15  per  cent 
more  sound  corn  from  the  strong  seed  than  from  the 
weak. 

Year  after  year  and  test  after  test  have  shown  the 
same  result.  The  healthy  vigorous  seed  pays  its 
way  and  pays  handsomely.  Ten,  12,  15  bushels,  or 
even  more,  is  the  reward  that  farmers  are  getting 
for  testing  their  corn  seed.  And  at  a  cost  of  one  cent 
or  a  cent  and  a  half  an  ear.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
even  necessary  for  farmers  to  do  their  own  testing 
if  they  do  not  wish.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  arrange 
a  central  testing  station,  where  several  thousand 
ears  can  l>e  tested  each  week.  The  only  caution  in 
this  connection  is  to  be  sure  that  the  man  in  charge 


of  this  station  knows  his  business.  He  must  know 
how  to  distinguish  between  weak  and  strong  corn. 
He  must  know  what  the  disease  looks  like  on  the 
rag  doll  so  that  he  will  not  throw  away  any  good 
t  ars.  And  lastly,  he  must  be  orderly  and  careful  so 
that  the  corn  will  not  get  mixed. 

Before  the  farmer  takes  his  corn  to  be  tested  he 
should,  by  all  means,  sort  it  carefully.  Why  pay  for 
testing  an  ear  that  a  moment’s  inspection  will  show 
to  be  worthless?  The  rag-doll  test  will  inevitably 
discard  it.  The  value  of  the  test  is  to  reveal  those 
defects  that  are  beyond  detection  by  the  eye.  Grade 
this  corn  first  as  to  maturity  and  quality  of  the  seed. 
Be  sure  that  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  hard 
starch.  In  yellow  corn,  this  is  the  darker  brown 
area  that  is  sometimes  called  oil  by  farmers.  This 
condition  of  the  kernel  indicates  maturity. 

Examine  the  tissues  of  the  butt  of  the  ear  to  see 
if  the  break  has  been  clean.  A  shredded  appearance 
of  these  tissues  is  an  indication  of  a  weakness  in 
the  mother  plant  and  the  seed  will  inherit  this  weak¬ 
ness,  It  is  best  to  discard  ears  that  are  in  this  con¬ 
dition.  But  let  me  also  say  that  such  a  condition  is 
not  a  sign  of  disease.  If  such  an  ear  is  tested  and 
shows  itself  to  be  vigorous  and  healthy  do  not  be 
surprised.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  still  would 
urge  that  such  an  ear  be  discarded  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses. 

Naturally  all  moldy  ears  or  those  having  rotted 
cobs  will  be  discarded.  Last  year  splitting  of  the 
kernels  at  the  top  was  not  uncommon.  If  practical 
it  would  be  best  to  avoid  such  ears  because  this  ex¬ 
posed  tissue  is  quite  liable  to  have  become  infected 
and  may  cause  trouble.  Play  safe  and  discard  such 
ears  from  the  seed.  c.  t.  Gregory. 


Our  Changeable  Weather 

Part  I 

FEW  years  ago  a  discussion  of  the  weather  and 
atmospheric  conditions  would  have  been  found 
only  in  treatises  of  natural  philosophy.  But  today 
so  many  activities  are  conditioned  by  the  weather, 
especially  commercial  aviation,  that  a  knowledge  of 
this  matter  has  become  extremely  desirable. 

We  are  living  at  the  bottom  of  an  ethereal  sea. 
The  atmosphere,  composed  of  a  number  of  gases,  the 
most  important  being  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon  di¬ 
oxide,  argon  and  water  vapors  near  the  earth,  and 
hydrogen  and  helium  in  the  upper  atmosphere, 
spreads  over  land  and  ocean  alike,  bathing  every 
mountain  and  valley.  The  exact  depth  (or  height) 
of  the  atmosphere  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Some  authorities  hold  that  it  may  extend  in  appre¬ 
ciable  quantities  to  a  height  of  200  miles;  others 
raise  the  figure  to  500  miles.  But  because  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  these  gases  have  weight,  fully  one-half  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  within  three  and  six-tenths  miles  of  sea 
level.  Although  the  upper  layers  have  not  been  ex¬ 
plored,  unmanned  balloons  containing  self-register¬ 
ing  instruments  have  ascended  22  miles.  On  May  4, 
1927,  Captain  Gray,  of  the  United  States  Army,  as¬ 
cended  without  injury  to  a  height  of  about  eight 
miles.  His  success  was  due  to  the  artificial  inhala¬ 
tion  of  oxygen.  Callizo,  a  French  aviator,  ascended 

in  an  aeroplane  on  Oc¬ 
tober  10,  1924,  at  Vil- 
laconblay,  France,  to  a 
height  of  7%  miles.  It 
is  this  thin  band  of  at¬ 
mosphere  surrounding 
the  earth  that  produces 
the  various  meterologi- 
cal  changes. 

Sel  f -registering  bal¬ 

loons  have  shown  that 
the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  decreases  to 
a  certain  elevation  and 
then  remains  practical¬ 
ly  constant,  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  the 
aviator.  As  a  rule,  the 
temperature  of  the  air 
decreases  with  ascent 
at  the  rate  of  about  one 
degree  Fahrenheit  for 
every  3,000  feet.  In  the 
temperate  zones,  a  point 
is  reached  some  seven 
miles  above  sea  level, 
where  the  temperature 
no  longer  decreases 
with  height.  At  the 
equator  this  point  is 
about  10  miles  above 
sea  level ;  and  at  the 
poles  about  five  miles. 
The  atmosphere  below 
this  level  of  constant 
temperature  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  “tropo¬ 
sphere”  and  above  as  the  “stratosphere.”  There  is 
little  or  no  change  in  temperature  with  height  in  the 
stratosphere.  The  most  spectacular  wonders  of  the 
sky  occur  in  stratosphere,  but  all  the  clouds,  even 
the  highest  cirrus  clouds,  are  confined  to  the  limit 
of  the  troposphere,  as  are  also  all  the  storms  and 
changes  in  the  weather.  However,  as  man  perfects 
more  powerful  engines  and  superchargers  and  ob¬ 
tains  a  better  knowledge  of  the  stratosphere,  the 
time  undoubtedly  will  come  when  he  will  navigate 
the  atmosphere  in  the  stratosphere  region,  and  thus 
avoid  local  storms  and  winds. 

The  thin,  broad  band  of  air  surrounding  the  earth 
is  not  always  calm,  but  generally  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  turbulence.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  heat  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  as  a  result  not  only  local  winds  and 
storms  are  produced,  hut  the  entire  terrestrial  wind 
system  of  the  earth  is  established.  Winds  are  the 
results  of  differences  in  the  air  pressure  or  weight. 
If  any  certain  area  of  the  land  or  sea  becomes  exces¬ 
sively  warmed,  the  air  expands  and  tends  to  over¬ 
flow.  Light  air  is  said  to  have  a  low  pressure,  heavy 
air  a  high  pressure,  because  the  heavier  the  air  the 
higher  it  pushes  the  mercury  up  the  tut>e  of  a 
barometer.  The  air  moves  or  flows  from  places  of 
a  high  to  places  of  a  low  pressure,  thus  causing  the 
winds.  When  this  movement  becomes  very  rapid, 
severe  storms  result.  In  the  temperate  latitudes,  the 
most  important  winds  are  those  unperiodic  ones 
caused  by  the  irregular  distribution  in  lows  and 
highs. 

An  area  of  low  pressure  is  known  as  a  cyclonic 
(Continued  on  Page  150) 
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OVER  6o/o  of  the  Apples 
IN  THIS  CAR  HAD  RUSSET 


Russet  Loss 

$24909} 


The  world’s  largest  and 
most  complete  line  of 
insecticides  and  fungi¬ 
cides  sold  under  this 
trade-mark. 


Turn  Russet  Loss  to  Profit  NOW— 
With  S-W Stabilized  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 


a'T'HESE  two  bills  of  sale  tell  a  story  of  vital 
1  interest  to  every  grower.  Look  them  over. 

Russet  loss  cost  one  grower  $249.09  per  car. 
That  could  have  been  profit  instead  of  loss. 
And  it  would  have  been  if  this  grower  had 
used  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur. 

S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  produces  clean,  bright, 
waxy  finish  fruit— fruit  that  brings  the  full 
market  price.  It  turns  russet  doss  into  hand¬ 
some  profit ! 


Formula  recom¬ 
mended  by  Prof.  F. 
H.  Ballou  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  gro  w- 
ing  apples  of  fine 
color  and  finish : 


For  the  Pre-Pink  and  Pink 
Applications : 

3-lbs.  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
5-lbs.  Hydrated  Lime 
TO  50-Gallons  of  Water 

For  the  After-Bloom 
Applications : 

lV2-lbs.  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
5-lbs.  Hydrated  Lime 
TO  50-Gallons  of  Water 


To  Avoid  Russet  Loss  Spray  with 
S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

Leading  growers  all  over  the  country  have 
adopted  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  because  of 
these  many  reasons : 

It  offers  the  most  effective  control  of  apple 
scab,  pear  scab,  cherry  leaf  spot,  peach  leaf 
curl  and  San  Jose  Scale.  It  cuts  labor  costs. 
It  simplifies  mixing  and  spraying.  No  freight 
to  pay  on  water  and  no  empties  to  return  as  it 
comes  to  you  in  convenient  powder  form.  Be¬ 
cause  this  fine  dry  lime  sulfur  is  made  from  a 


33-degree  Baume  test  liquid  to  which  a  stabil¬ 
izing  compound  is  added,  it  cannot  freeze  or 
otherwise  deteriorate.  And  it  positively  can¬ 
not  injure  foliage.  Absolutely  no  burning. 
Once  you  have  used  the  stabilized  S-W  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  you  will  use  no  other  as  it  is  the 
most  efficient,  economical  and  convenient  spray 
on  the  market  today — bar  none. 

Write  for  valuable  booklet- 

A  post  card  will  bring  full  information  on  spray¬ 
ing,  written  particularly  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Plan  ahead  now  for  next  year’s  spray¬ 
ing  requirements. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Department  735 

CLEVELAND  OHIO 


MULSOID-SULFUR 

Peach  growers  praise  this  new  Sherwin-Williams  product. 
It  prevents  brown  rot  and  scab.  Mixes  easily  and  evenly 
in  water.  Write  for  information. 

FREE-MULSION 

Highly  concentrated,  soapless  oil  emulsion  for  the  control 
of  San  Jose  Scale,  Apple  Tree  Leaf  Roller,  European 
Red  Mite  and  Pear  Psylla.  Write  us  for  literature. 
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Old  Ways  Are  Still  Good 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  visit  an  Illinois  farm  man¬ 
aged  after  the  plan  of  our  fathers,  who 
thought  that  every  home  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  unto  itself.  There  was  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  contentment  and  prosperity  at 
a  time  when  discontent  and  depression 
were  the  rule.  The  farm  was  bought  on 
borrowed  captial  in  part,  and  at  a  price 
much  higher  than  the  present  market, 
yet  there  was  no  indication  of  distress 
on  the  part  of  the  purchasers. 

So  general  is  the  idea  that  to  meet  the 
severe  competition  of  the  present  day  it 
is  necessary  to  produce  one  thing  in  large 
volume  at  small  cost  per  unit,  that  we 
are  losing  sight  of  the  safe  and  sure 
methods  of  our  fathers.  Thrift  and  small 
savings  have  largely  gone  out  of  style  in 
the  present  generation,  and  it  was  a  joy 
to  find  a  young  couple  making  a  real 
success  by  the  time-tried  rules  of  another 
day.  There  was  no  one  crop  in  evidence 
which  might  be  the  source  of  unusual 
profit,  rather  was  there  indication  that 
every  source  of  income  was  carefully 
nourished,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
living  for  the  family  was  produced  at 
home. 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  this 
establishment  is  that  the  young  wife  wras 
a  city  girl.  The  first  time  I  met  her, 
about  10  years  ago,  she  was  employed 
in  an  office  in  a  mid-western  city.  She 
confided  in  me  then  that  her  ambition 
was  to  live  on  a  farm.  Back  of  her  home 
she  had  a  vegetable  and  flower  garden, 
and  a  few  hens  and  a  couple  of  hives  of 
bees.  She  was  doing  her  best  to  make  a 
farm  of  the  small  plot  of  ground  at  her 
disposal.  Soon  after  she  met  a  young 
farmer  and  a  few  months  later  married 
him.  They  set  up  their  establishment  in 
the  boom  period  when  everybody  was 
flush,  and  when  it  was  easy  to  imagine 
ourselves  getting  rich. 

The  past  season  was  one  of  drought 
and  short  crops,  as  well  as  a  time  of  de¬ 
pression  and  low  prices,  but  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  few  farms  that  showed  so  little  the 
effect  of  either  drought  or  hard  times. 
The  system  of  farming  is  such  as  to 
conserve  the  resources  of  the  land ;  the 
system  of  living  saves  the  income  and 
makes  it  cover  the  maximum  of  require¬ 
ments.  The  farm  is  only  80  acres,  but 
there  is  no  waste  area.  The  cropping 
system  is  built  around  Sweet  clover. 
Sweet  clover  is  a  wonderful  soil-builder. 
About  20  acres  of  Sweet  clover  is  planted 
and  an  equal  area  turned  under  each 
year.  Not  only  do  the  succeeding  crops 
show  evidence  of  increased  fertility  as 
a  result  of  the  nitrogen  deposited  by 
the  plant,  but  turning  under  so  much 
humus  provides  storage  for  a  maximum 
amount  of  moisture,  and  the  crops  showed 
surprisingly  little  effect  from  the  long- 
continued  drought. 

Pasturing  on  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
Sweet  clover  were  several  fine  cows,  that 
provided  a  can  of  cream  to  take  to  town 
to  meet  the  daily  expenses  of  the  family. 
Under  the  shade  of  the  nearby  grove  was 
a  well-kept  apiary  which  produced  about 
six  tons  of  white  honey  from  the  Sweet 
clover  fields  on  this  and  neighboring 
farms.  Here  was  an  example  to  prove 
that  the  bees  still  have  a  place  on  a 
well-managed  farm.  Beekeeping,  like 
other  agricultural  enterprises,  has  largely 
passed  into  the  hands  of  specialists  who 
have  no  other  business  than  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  honey.  Too  often  farm-kept 
bees  are  neglected,  and  instead  of  being 
a  source  of  profit  to  their  owners  they 
are  something  of  a  menace  to  the  bees  of 
the  neighborhood.  This  particular  apiary 
produced  an  unusually  large  crop. 

The  crop  of  corn  was  one  of  the  best 
that  I  have  seen  this  season  as  a  result 
of  the  Sweet  clover  turned  under  the  pre¬ 
vious  Fall.  Every  branch  of  the  business 
showed  careful  attention  and  skillful  man¬ 
agement.  The  large  flock  of  Plymouth 
Rock  chickens  had  been  reared  with  the 
loss  of  few. 

.  In  the  house  we  found  all  the  modern 
conveniences  that  make  life  easy  and  com¬ 
fortable,  yet  they  had  been  provided  at 
a  minimum  of  expense.  The  young  hus¬ 
band  is  a  skilled  worker  with  his  hands 
and  all  his  spare  time  goes  into  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  property.  The  building 
of  the  house  and  the  installation  of  the 
various  conveniences  have  largely  been 
done  by  himself,  and  several  years  of  time 


have  been  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
result. 

In  the  cellar  we  found  such  prepara¬ 
tion  for  AYinter  as  seldom  is  seen  with 
the  younger  generation.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  way  my  grandmother  did  it.  There 
were  enough  canned  goods  put  up  by  the 
former  city  girl  to  provide  for  the  table 
for  an  entire  year.  Hundreds  of  jars  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  meat  and  pre¬ 
serves  of  the  greatest  variety  which  the 
farm  production  made  possible,  were 
ready  for  use  when  needed.  She  must 
have  put  in  a  busy  Summer,  with  two 
small  children  to  care  for  and  the  house¬ 
work  to  do.  Yet  she  was  radiantly  happy 
in  her  home  and  her  family.  She  re¬ 
called  the  old  life  of  a  city  office  w’orker, 
and  reminded  me  that  dreams  do  indeed 
come  true. 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  quoted  as  having 
said  “The  most  valuable  of  all  arts  will 
be  the  art  of  deriving  a  comfortable  sub¬ 
sistence  from  the  smallest  plot  of  ground.” 
This  young  couple  has  come  as  near 
doing  just  that  as  any  persons  that  I 
have  ever  met.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  most  of  our  present-day  difficulties 
can  be  met  by  those  who  have  sufficient 
skill  to  adapt  themselves  to  conditions. 
Never  have  I  seen  a  farm  where  there 
was  as  much  that  goes  to  make  life 
worth  while,  with  so  little  evidence  of 
outlay  of  cash.  They  have  more  of  the 


sunflowers  and  we  never  had  better.  First 
we  sorted  the  seeds,  the  larger  from  the 
smaller  and  used  the  large  ones  at  the 
back  of  the  new  border.  There  were  the 
creamy  white,  chestnut  red  and  great  big 
double  ones  and  the  small  seeds  gave  us 
daisy-like  blooms,  excellent  for  cutting. 
They  were  the  best  beloveds  of  the  small¬ 
er  boys. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  praise  of 
the  Siberian  wallflower  (Cheiranthus 
Kewensis)  that  perhaps  nothing  more 
needs  be  said.  Yet  one  correspondent 
wrote  of  setting  over  one  hundred  of 
these  plants  in  her  city  garden,  so  we 
may  conclude  that  this  plant  makes  and 
holds  friends.  It  is  a  biennial,  blooming 
the  first  year  from  seed,  can  be  grown  in 
the  rock  bed,  but  prefers  a  sunny  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  such  a  glistening  orange  that 
it  always  attracts  attention. 

Gilia  capitata  or  blue  thimble-flower 
bloomed  for  a  long  season  and  resisted 
frost  well ;  one  of  the  dainty  little  flowers 
rather  than  a  gorgeous  one.  After  all 
these  little  flowers  seem  dear  to  the  heart, 
and  year  by  year  there  are  more  of  the 
little  plants  growing  in  the  garden,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  beds. 

For  a  new  everlasting  we  found  the 
Xeranthemum  very  good.  It  grew  readily 
and  the  dried  flowers  were  bright  and 
dainty,  “the  only  blue  (purple)  everlast¬ 
ing”  we  are  told. 

Although  Viola  cornuta  or  tufted  pan¬ 
sies  are  perennial,  they  bloom  the  first 
season  from  seed  so  freely  we  will  in¬ 
clude  these  with  the  annuals.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  touring  Europe  writes  the  En¬ 
glish  Violas  are  far  superior  to  ours  and 
sent  some  seeds  to  prove  it.  He  did. 
These  new  Violas  wTere  of  so  many  colors 
and  markings,  and  the  blooms  so  much 


Bees  Have  a  Place  on  a  Well-managed  Farm 


good  things  of  life  than  most  farmers, 
and  spend  less.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  grandfathers’ 
ways.  FRANK  C.  PELLETT. 


Can  Spring  Be  Far  Behind? 

Every  mail  now  is  bringing  new  cata¬ 
logs  and  although  Winter  delayed  his  com¬ 
ing,  in  fact  has  only  just  arrived,  these 
new  catalogs  make  us  feel  as  if  garden 
days  were  near  at  hand.  Each  Spring 
I  begin  looking  over  the  seed  lists,  select¬ 
ing  some  varieties  new  to  me  and  new 
varieties  of  old  friends.  Some  way  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  disappointed  in  the  new  col¬ 
ors  of  Eschscholtzia  and  I  was — happily 
so.  The  new  shades  are  all  clear;  white, 
cream,  pink  and  various  yellows. 

The  Ageratum  proved  again  a  much¬ 
loved  plant.  When  almost  in  bloom,  ox- 
even  beginning  to  bloom,  they  can  be 
transplanted  over  Spring  bulbs  or  used 
where  other  plants  failed.  Partner  de¬ 
clares  for  pink  Ageratum,  this  year,  as  it 
is  new  to  us.  Then  I  have  never  grown 
pink  forget-me-nots,  so  that  is  written 
down.  Blue  and  gold  seemed  to  predomi¬ 
nate  in  last  year’s  garden.  It  looks  as  if 
this  year’s  colors  would  be  pink  and 
white,  doesn’t  it? 

The  late  vai-ieties  of  French  marigolds 
are  great  improvements.  One  year  I  had 
a  dainty  dwarf  fern-leaved  variety  but 
some  way  lost  its  seed  and  do  not  find  it 
listed.  Josephine  is  not  to  be  grown  in 
the  flower  beds  any  more  here;  it  is  too 
rampant  a  grower.  It  will  go  in  the  long- 
borders  where  its  large  symmetrical 
bushes  will  be  appreciated.  Legion  of 
Honor  is  a  better  bedder.  being  dwarf. 

Last  year  we  tried  Mexican  Zinnias, 
and  they  were  dear  little  plants  and  lived 
just  to  bloom  and  bloom  on  forever.  The 
single  ones  wei-e  pretty  and  the  double 
one  doubly  so.  This  is  one  of  the  plants 
improved  by  doubling. 

This  reminds  me  too  that  the  double 
and  single  Daturas  are  as  easily  raised 
from  seeds  as  tomatoes.  I  like  to  start 
them  in  February,  so  as  to  have  a  longer 
season  of  bloom.  Perhaps  you  know  them 
as  the  angel’s  trumpet.  They  like  a  light, 
rather  rich  soil  and  a  warm  sunny  spot. 
They  are  good  pot  plants  and  very  fra¬ 
grant. 

We  also  invested  in  some  best  mixed 


larger,  combined  with  free-flowering 
habit,  long  stems  and  hardiness  that 
they  are  one  of  the  things  the  garden  can¬ 
not  be  without. 

Were  there  failures  last  year?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  about  the  same  number  as  usual, 
I  think.  Failing  with  Leptosyne  was  my 
biggest  disappointment,  some  way  I  did 
not  expect  much  from  a  climbing  mari¬ 
gold.  The  Calandrina  I  shall  try  again 
perhaps  in  both  the  annual  and  peren¬ 
nial  varieties. 

A  friend  recommends  Asperula  azui-ea 
or  blue  woodruff  and  also  “the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  white  prickly  poppy,  evidently  an 
Argemone.”  She  enclosed  seeds  and  said 
they  were  both  easily  grown.  So  here  is 
a  beginning  of  1931  garden. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Ashes  for  Squash  Borer 

In  one  of  the  early  issues  of  last 
Spring  an  article  appeared  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  pumpkin  and  squash  borer. 
The  writer  stated  he  was  told  wood  ashes 
were  good,  and  that  he  intended  to  try 
them  out  the  past  Summer.  I  followed 
suit  and  it  proved  a  success  with  me;  the 
first  time  I  was  not  bored  with  the  borer. 
The  vines  remained  in  pei-fect  condition 
until  frost.  I  used  a  garden  trowel  and 
cover  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  vine 
near  the  ground  with  ashes ;  then  cover  it 
with  soil.  I  then  took  the  vines  and  put 
small  stones  on  them  to  keep  them  close 
to  the  gx-ound,  so  they  could  take  root, 
also  to  make  it  easier  to  cover  each  joint 
with  the  ashes  as  it  grew.  If  the  rain 
washed  it  off  I  covered  it  again.  The 
morning  dew  or  after  a  rain  it  sticks  well. 
It  was  so  much  easier  than  digging  for 
the  borei-,  and  the  ashes  were  harmless 
to  the  vines.  I  hope  it  will  prove  a  suc¬ 
cess  for  others.  g.  p. 

New  York. 


Such  weeds  as  mustard  and  shepherd’s 
purse  will  harbor  and  carry  serious  dis¬ 
eases  infesting  cabbage. 


CHARMING  EFFECTS 

with  flowering  shrubs-evergreens  are  quickly  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  the  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  home. 

A  FEW  SPECIALS 


Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25c 

Spirea  Van  Houttei,  2-3  ft . 25c 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  inch . 25c 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  inch . 25c 


(No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar) 

Many  other  items  at  spectal  prices  all  through  the  catalog 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very  productive. 

ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temper- 
ture  of  35  below. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with  plants 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  certified 
free  from  disease,  from  the  origina¬ 
tor’s  farm,  Prof.  F.  C.  Reeves.  Can¬ 
adian  Horticulturist,  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  papers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted.  $1.00  per  dozen. 
$8.00  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Commercial  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  the 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  give  you  the  best  results  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  It’s  free. 

“The  Home  of  Good 


McIntosh  Prices  Reduced 
Now  Lowest  in  Years 

The  market  for  the  de¬ 
licious  McIntosh  ap¬ 
ple  increases  every 
year.  It  resists  insect 
pests,  bears  heavily, 
hangs  well,  ships  per¬ 
fectly,  and  keeps  well. 
Brings  big  prices. 

^  ALL  CERTIFIED 

1  and  2-year  stock,  guar¬ 
anteed  healthy,  true-to- 
nanie.  Hardy,  sturdy-root¬ 
ed  trees,  grower’s  low 
prices! 

Also  50  other  choice  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples;  profit¬ 
able  Peach,  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry  varieties;  Raspber¬ 
ry,  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
bushes;  dwarf  Apple  and  Pear 
trees — all  guaranteed.  Also  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Ornamentals. 

1  OOO  Big  Bargains 

New  1931  Catalog  quotes  lowest 
prices  in  years.  Bargains  on 
every  page,  Free.  Write  todav. 

10%  Discount  on  Early  Orders 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

170  Main  St.  (Since  1884)  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 


BUDDED  on  FRENCH  SEEDLINGS 


Millions  of 


*  *  uh  irces 

Y'nm  Y»e  millions  of  Ap- 
Pie.  Peach.  Pear.  Plum  ami 
Cherry  Trees.  We  have  over  2  500 
acres  of  hardy,  well-rooted  and 

bearing  b,Udded  from  heavc- 

oearmg  orchard  trees.  All  stock 

a  Hn'rH  nd6r  ,pei;sonal  direction  of 

S0Hvears’>I1;vl>aO<e(i  by  moro  ,ha“ 
Peach  nrm,oPor'.ence-  0ur  “Test 
benefit  ?fLbard  maintained  for 

than  Son  .Ur  ,patrTs’  1'as  more 
inan  100  kinds.  You  taka  no 

Gualitv-  ’’lhPn  mJU  buy  “Harrison 
jjuaiit.v,  as  thousands  of  hk- 

fofoataToi  today 

ior  t  atalog  and  Price  List. 

BARRIS0NS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

Largest  Grouiers  of  Fruit 
Trees  in  the  World” 

Box  14.  Berlin,  Maryland 


|  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm.  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

a  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit.  Richared  Delicious 
theapple  supreme,  our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 

w  Spring?.  Catalog  Free 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page , 
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Meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  Rochester 

The  three-day  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  at  Rochester. 
N.  J.,  January  14-16,  may  have  reflected 
the  hard  times  that  everyone  is  talking 
about,  but  if  it  did,  it  did  it  in  a  very 
subtle  way,  for  the  attendance  was  large, 
the  general  program  good,  the  exhibits 
liner  and  more  extensive  than  ever,  and 
the  temper  of  the  crowd  optimistic  and 
interested.  True,  there  were  the  reports 
of  adversity  and  of  money  shortage,  but 
anyone  looking  for  pessimists  and  waiters 
must  have  been  disappointed  in  the  meet¬ 
ing.  It  was  vigorous  and  attractive. 

The  exhibits,  which  in  the  last  10  years 
have  been  creeping  more  and  more  into 
prominence,  were  literally  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  three-day  session.  A 
combined  Geneva-Cornell  exhibit  at  the 
far  end  of  the  exhibit  halls  was  the 
finest  that  these  two  institutions  have 
yet  staged.  Instead  of  featuring  solely 
a  display  of  fruit,  as  was  the  custom  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  they  portrayed  the  more 
important  lines  of  work  in  progress,  deal¬ 
ing  with  fruit  problems.  The  importance 
of  good  soil  type  was  shown  by  records 
of  yields  taken  from  orchards  on  differ¬ 
ent  soils ;  the  effect  of  an  impervious 
clay  layer  in  the  subsoil  was  illustrated 
by  sections  of  soil  from  well  and  poorly 
drained  sand  and  clay,  and  the  lack  of 
profit  from  orchards  not  advantageously 
placed  was  shown  by  records  of  profits 
and  losses  from  orchards  in  different  lo¬ 
cations.  The  various  steps  in  producing 
a  nursery  tree  and  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  Mazzard  and  Malialeb  root  stocks 
were  illustrated  with  living  material. 

Among  the  new  fruits  were  found  Or¬ 
leans  and  Medina,  both  of  Delicious 
type,  and  Cortland  and  Kendall  of  Mc¬ 
Intosh  type,  the  latter  almost  identical 
to  McIntosh  in  shape  and  general  appear¬ 
ance,  but  with  a  deep  red  color.  In  an¬ 
other  corner  of  the  exhibit  was  found  a 
new  method  for  clarifying  fruit  juices, 
especially  apple  cider,  in  which  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  an  enzyme  results  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  clear  product  in  a  short  time.  In 
the  center  was  a  free  supply  of  publica¬ 
tions  while  along  one  side  of  the  room 
were  ranged  the  disease  and  insect  dis¬ 
plays,  ranging  from  specimens  of  diseased 
and  insect-infested  apples  down  to  a 
graphic  miniature  representation  of  how 
the  spray  information  service  operates  in 
securing  its  knowledge  of  weather  and 
pest  conditions  from  the  field,  and  how 
it  returns  spray  directions  from  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  individual  growers  in 
their  orchards.  An  interesting  and  edu¬ 
cational  contest  was  staged,  in  which 
plates  of  fruit  were  displayed  marked  by 
various  blemishes,  the  opportunity  being 
presented  for  growers  to  check  their  skill 
and  general  information  of  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  symptoms.  The  spray  information 
section  of  the  exhibits  was  an  especially 
busy  place  throughout  the  meetings. 

The  commercial  exhibits  were  finer  and 
more  extensive  than  ever.  There  were 
the  usual  lines  of  spraying  and  dusting 
machinery,  with  no  radical  departure 
from  the  standard  lines  of  heavy  pumps, 
large  horespower,  and  high  pressure,  ex¬ 
cepting  for  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
four  to  eight-nozzle  gun  in  place  of  the 
single  nozzle  appliance  in  use  up  to  a 
few  seasons  ago.  The  trend  in  orchard¬ 
ing  towards  less  plowing  and  greater  use 
of  the  disk  was  indicated  by  the  few 
plows  on  display  and  the  several  lines  of 
improved  disk  harrows  with  offset  de¬ 
vices  for  getting  under  trees  without  in¬ 
juring  low  branches.  In  addition  there 
were  the  usual  displays  of  automobiles, 
trucks,  garden  cultivators,  ladders,  prun¬ 
ing  tools,  spray  materials,  fruit  graders, 
fruit  evaporating  machinery,  fruit-paring 
machinery,  fruit  wipers,  nursery  stock, 
seed,  fertilizers,  and  various  kinds  and 
lines  of  packages. 

The  speaking  program,  as  has  been  in¬ 
dicated,  was  overshadowed  by  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  While  the  exhibit  hall  was  crowd¬ 
ed  at  all  times  of  the  day,  the  auditorium 
was  never  full.  Anyone  interested  in 
trying  to  figure  why  this  is  so  may  con¬ 
sider  that  growers  are  just  now  interested 
in  methods  of  cutting  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  are  therefore  vitally  concerned 
with  latest  tools  and  appliances  and  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  control  materials.  They 
are  less  interested  in  set  speeches.  Or, 
it  may  be,  since  the  extension  forces  of 
the  county,  State  and  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  have  become  so  highly  developed,  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  rely  upon  a 
speaking  program  for  information  upon 
problems  of  a  general  nature.  Regardless 
of  cause  it  is,  at  least,  an  interesting 
shift. 

Certain  it  is  that  production  problems 
now  take  the  major  share  of  interest.  In 
the  question  box,  for  example,  there  were 
75  questions  dealing  with  insect  pests, 
plant  diseases,  and  insecticides  and  fun¬ 
gicides  ;  31  questions  dealing  with  va¬ 
rieties  and  pollination ;  10  dealing  with 
orchard  equipment;  20  treating  of  grad¬ 
ing,  packages,  packing,  marketing  and 
inspection ;  and  10  of  general  nature. 

The  px-esence  of  the  Oriental  peach 
moth  was  reported  in  all  the  major  peach 
producing  sections  of  the  State,  with 
spraying  and  dusting  costs  prohibitive, 
but  with  a  likelihood  that  the  increase  in 
natural  parasites  may  gradually  overtake 
this  pest.  The  standard  lime-sulphur, 
lead-arsenate,  nicotine  spray  was  still 
recommended  as  standard.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  may  be  a  large  carry¬ 
over  of  codling-moth  caterpillars  into  the 


1931  season  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  pest  this  past  season.  Apple  maggot 
has  been  controlled  by  timely  spraying, 
and  the  further  development  of  larvae  in 
the  fruit  has  been  prevented  by  storing 
the  fruit  in  cold  storage  for  three  weeks. 
The  leaf-roller,  which  is  becoming  a  seri¬ 
ous  pest  throughout  the  State,  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  7  or  8  per  cent  diamond  par- 
affin  oil,  making  applications  just  as  the 
buds  are  swelling  but  before  they  open 
and  display  green  tissues. 

Other  topics  of  general  interest  were 
pollination,  the  use  of  bees  in  pollina¬ 
tion,  studies  on  spray  residues,  fruit 
cleaning  equipment,  fire  blight,  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  survey  of  orchard  soil 
conditions,  economic  conditions,  agricul- 
tural  scenes  in  Europe,  packing  of  fruit, 
rural  tax  relief,  G.  L.  F.  farm  service 
agencies,  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

As  in  other  years,  the  display  of  rep¬ 
resentative  packages  of  market  fruit 
taken  from  storage  in  Western  New  York 
was  a  feature.  The  progress  in  the  past 
five  years  is  unmistakable.  This  year  90 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  shown  was  within 
the  10  per  cent  defect  allowance  per¬ 
mitted  by  packing  regulations.  An  honor 
roll  was  unveiled  of  those  whose  packs 
had  fallen  within  this  group,  namely : 

Alasa  Farms,  Alvah  G.  Strong,  Alton  ; 
Bay  View  Farm,  James  G.  Case,  Sodus; 
Charles  Boiler  &  Son,  Sodus ;  Brockport 
Cold  Storage  Company,  Brockport ;  Mor¬ 
ris  Bauman,  Sodus;  M.  C.  Burritt,  Hil¬ 
ton;  Burt  Cold  Storage  Company,  Burt; 
Carlton  Cold  Storage  Company,  Carlton  ; 
B.  .T.  Case  &  Company,  Sodus ;  Paul  B. 
Case  Company,  Sodus;  Catchpole  Broth¬ 
ers,  North  Rose ;  Duffy-Mott  Company, 
Hamlin ;  C.  B.  Dunham,  Lyndonville ; 
Elmgrove  Fruit  Farm,  Coldwater ;  W. 
H.  Fox,  Wolcott ;  Samuel  Fraser,  Gen- 
eseo ;  W.  D.  Frost,  Holley;  Glen  Iris  Or¬ 
chard  Company,  Castile ;  G.  L.  F.  Ser¬ 
vice.  Albion;  James  Gould,  Castleton ;.  E. 
•T.  Harding  &  Son,  Albion;  Hungerford 
Smith  Farm,  Williamson ;  j.  J.  Jackson 
<&  Son.  Middleport ;  John  Kiel,  Stottville; 
Kent  Produce  Company,  Inc.,  Kent;  A. 
H.  Lendt,  Dock  Berlin ;  Le  Roy  Fruit 
Growers’  Co-operative  Association,  Le- 
Roy ;  Clyde  F.  Mason,  Williamson ;  Me¬ 
dina  Cold  Storage  Company,  Medina;  G. 
J.  Mitchell,  North  Rose;  George  A. 
Morse,  Williamson;  Harry  M.  Nesbit, 
Kent;  M.  E.  Norris,  Sodus;  J.  R.  Pep- 
perdine,  North  Rose;  Ii.  ,T.  Preston, 
Kendall ;  W.  P.  Rogers,  Williamson ;  H. 
J.  Rowley,  Lyndonville;  Salisbury  Broth¬ 
ers,  Phelps;  O.  A.  Skutt  &  Company, 
North  Rose ;  Sodus  Canning  Company 
Sodus;  Sodus  Fruit  Farm,  Sodus;  G.  E. 
Thomas  &  Sons,  North  Rose;  Turpin  & 
Parks.  Wallington;  Weld,  Garilio  &  Wil¬ 
son,  North  Rose;  II.  E.  Wellman,  Ken¬ 
dall  ;  Wilson  Brothers,  East  Williaixison ; 
Witmer  Brothers.  Webster;  Wolcott  Co¬ 
operative  Association ;  Yale  Farms,  Rom¬ 
ulus. 

As  for  the  future  the  society’s  interest 
in  boys  speaks  for  itself.  Not  only  is 
there  a  boy’s  judging  contest,  but  this 
year  there  was  a  boys’  speaking  contest 
and  banquet,  attended  by  some  125  boys. 
The  winners  were  James  Chapman  of 
Newfane,  first;  William  Lally  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  second ;  and  Ralph  Welker  of 
Webster,  third.  An  organization  which 
can  see  sufficiently  into  the  future  to  be¬ 
come  interested  in  the  boys,  is  in  no  im¬ 
mediate  danger  of  extinction.  Another 
interesting  development  is  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  vegetable  association  with 
the  horticultural  society,  both  organiza¬ 
tions  holding  their  sessions  the  same 
week,  and  both  at  Exposition  Park,  Ro¬ 
chester. 

The  new  officers  for  1931 :  President, 
Charles  II.  Kenyon  , Morton ;  first  vice- 
president,  Walter  R.  Clark,  Milton  ;  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president,  E.  G.  Cowper,  New¬ 
line  ;  third  vice-president,  .T.  L.  Salis¬ 
bury,  Phelps ;  fourth  vice-president,  Law¬ 
rence  Howard,  Kinderhook ;  executive 
committee,  Bruce  P.  .Tones,  Hall ;  M.  C. 
Burritt,  Hilton;  H.  P.  King,  Trumans- 
burg ;  T.  E.  Cross,  Lagrangeville ;  II.  E. 
Wellman,  Kandall ;  C.  H.  Polhemus,  Ul¬ 
ster  Park ;  secretary,  Roy  McPherson, 
Le  Roy.  H.  b.  tukey. 


Protection  Against  Vicious 
Dog 

In  a  small  country  town  where  the 
houses  are  very  near,  can  a  woman  hav¬ 
ing  a  police  dog  that  is  inclined  to  be 
ugly,  so  that  school  children  or  an  eldeifly 
person  are  in  danger  of  being  bitten  in 
passing  be  compelled  to  keep  that  dog 
tied  up?  In  case  it  did  bite  what  could 
be  done?  A.  s. 

New  York. 

If  a  dog  shall  attack  a  person,  who  is 
peaceably  conducting  himself  in  any 
place  where  he  may  lawfully  be.  such  per¬ 
son,  or  any  person  witnessing  the  attack, 
may  kill  such  dog  in  New  York  State  and 
no  liability  for  damages  shall  be  in¬ 
curred  upon  such  killing.  Any  person 
may  make  a  complaint  of  such  attack 
on  a  person  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  town  and  the  justice  shall  inquire 
into  the  complaint  upon  written  notice 
to  the  owner  of  the  dog,  and  if  satisfied 
that  the  dog  is  a  dangerous  dog,  shall 
order  the  owner  to  kill  the  dog  immediate¬ 
ly.  Failure  to  kill  or  confine  the  dog  al¬ 
lows  any  peace  officer  to  kill*  such  dog 
on  or  off  the  premises  of  the  owner. 

One  is  liable  in  civil  damages  for  the 
acts  of  a  vicious  dog,  provided  they  had 
knowledge  of  the  viciousness  of  such  dog, 
and  continued  to  keep  it  and  permit  it  to 
run  at  large  after  such  knowledge. 

N.  T. 


The  Waste  of  Iron,  Old  and 
New 

One  of  the  common  sights  that  has 
often  aroused  our  curiosity  as  to  its  dis¬ 
posal  is  a  pile  of  old  iron,  frequently  a 
heap  of  junk  made  up  chiefly  of  discard¬ 
ed  automobiles,  occasionally  the  tangled 
and  warped  machinery  in  the  ruins  of  a 
burned  factory.  We  knew,  from  attempts 
to  sell  it,  that  old  iron  is  considered 
hardly  worth  the  gathering  by  the  junk¬ 
man,  yet  it  represents  the  outlay  of  vast 
amounts  of  capital  and  the  labor  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  in  one  of  the  greatest  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  So  far  as  we  knew, 
iron  was  iron,  changed  in  form,  perhaps, 
by  the  heat  of  a  burning  building  or  the 
impact  of  a  moving  body  upon  one  not 
quite  so  movable,  but  not  changed  in  its 
nature  and  capable  of  being  reworked  an 
indefinite  number  of  times.  The  question 
has  naturally  "arisen,  why  isn't  this  old 
iron  gathered  up  and  used  instead  of  dig¬ 
ging  out  an  equal  amount  from  the  earth 
and  going  to  the  expense  of  transforming 
it  from  crude  ore  into  the  pigs  that  neith¬ 
er  grunt  nor  squeal? 

Iron,  the  most  valuable  of  metals, 
seems  to  be  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  world.  In  this  country,  nature  has 
placed  the  most  accessible  deposits  of  the 
best  ores  in  the  north  country  about  Lake 
Superior.  There  are  mines  that  can  be 
worked,  not  with  pick  and  wheelbarrow 
but  with  steam  shovels  that  scoop  the 
surface  earth  off  and  the  iron  ore  out. 
The  great  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
iron  industry,  however,  are  many  miles 
away,  and  this  ore  must  be  transported 
to  them.  Such  bulky  and  heavy  stuff  be¬ 
ing  most  cheaply  transported  by  boat,  it 
has  naturally  come  about  that  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes  farther  east  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  product  and  furnished  the 
means  of  sepai’ation  of  metal  from  rock. 
But  its  wealth  in  another  mineral,  soft 
coal,  long  ago  gave  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  advantages  in  iron  manufacture 
that  made  it  our  greatest  center  of  that 
industry. 

They  should  know  in  Pittsburgh,  if 
anywhere,  why  old  iron  is  thrown  away 
and  it  was  to  the  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Company  of  that  city  that  we 
addi’essed  our  request  for  information.  A 
prompt  and  courteous  reply  was  received 
and  we  shall  attempt  to  pass  on  some  of 
the  interesting  things  that  we  learned  in 
the  course  of  our  little  investigation.  As 
to  the  waste  of  new  iron,  few  appreciate 
better  than  the  farmer  how  quickly  this 
seemingly  imperishable  substance  decays 
when  exposed  to  the  weather.  Wire 
fences  are  rusted  out  and  destroyed  in  a 
few  years,  metal  roofs  become  porous  and 
implements  corrode  and  break.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  admit  that  the  enormous  loss 
of  iron  and  steel  due  to  rust  constitutes 
one  of  the  greatest  of  their  unsolved 
problems  and  one  upon  which  their  ener¬ 
gies  have  long  been  directed  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  solution.  “When  permitted  to 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the 
presence  of  moisture,  new  iron  quickly 
starts  to  return  to  its  original  form 
found  in  iron  ore.  We  say  that  it  rusts, 
but  it  is  only  hurrying  back  to  a  form 
in  which  it  can  remain  at  rest  until  dis¬ 
turbed  by  man.  Iron  wouldn’t  mist  in 
perfectly  dry  air,  but  the  air  is  never 
perfectly  di*y.  This  being  the  case,  the 
problem  of  the  manufacturer  is  how 
to  protect  his  iron  from  exposure  to  the 
aii-.  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  what  to  do 
to  it  to  make  exposui’e  harmless. 

It  would  quickly  occur  to  anyone  that 
the  way  to  protect  iron  from  exposure  to 
the  air  would  be  to  paint  it  or  cover  it 
with  some  other  metal  that  could  better 
stand  such  'exposure.  Paint  is  good  but 
doesn’t  last  long,  and  here  it  may  be  well 
to  stop  and  see  what  the  manufacturers 
being  quoted  say  about  iron  painting. 
They  say  that  many  kinds  of  paint  have 
been  offered  for  this  purpose,  some  good, 
some  worthless,  but  among  the  best  is  a 
paint  made  from  a  natural  oxide  of  iron 
— really  iron  rust — ground  in  pure  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Still  better  results  may  be  had 
from  painting  first  with  a  high  gi’ade  of 
red  lead  ground  in  linseed  oil.  The  sec¬ 
ond  coat  may  have  a  part  of  this  red 
lead  replaced  by  some  such  inert  pigment 
as  carbon  black  and  the  final  coat  may 
be  of  any  good  moisture  excluder,  such  as 
graphite.  It  is  important,  however,  that 
the  coat  next  to  the  iron  be  that  made 
from  the  red  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil. 
Galvanized  iron  doesn’t  hold  paint  well 
until  it  has  weatliei-ed  for  from  6  to  12 
months.  If  it  is  desired  to  paint  new 
galvanized  sheets,  they  should  first  be 
brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  four 
ounces  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol) 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water.  The 
above  mentioned  iron  oxide  ground  in 
linseed  oil  is  recommended  for  painting 
galvanized  iron. 

More  durable  than  paint  is  a  coating 
of  some  rust-resisting  metal  that  will 
cling  to  the  iron.  Of  these,  tin  and  zinc 
are  commonly  used.  Pure  block  tin  over 
a  sheet  of  iron  or  steel  makes  the  “tin” 
used  in  our  kitchens  and  in  the  making 
of  the  cans  in  which  so  much  food  is  pre¬ 
sented  nowadays.  Our  tin  roofs  are  not 
made  from  tin.  but  from  similar  sheets 
of  steel  covered  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
lead.  These  are  called  terne  or  roofing 
tin  plates.  The  mixture  of  tin  and  lead 
is  applied  by  dipping  the  plates  into  vats 
of  the  molten  metals,  heavier  coats  being 
obtained  by  re-dipping.  A  rather  remark¬ 
able  example  of  the  utilizing  of  otherwise 
waste  products  in  manufacturing  has 
come  about  in  late  years  in  connection 
with  this  tin  making.  The  polishing  of 


the  finished  plates  is  done  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  wheat  middlings  and  palm  oil,  or 
a  mixture  of  middlings,  peanut  meats 
and  hulls  may  be  used  with  the  oil.  After 
several  hours  use,  this  mixture  has  lost  its 
value  as  a  polishing  agent  and  the  mid¬ 
dlings  have  taken  up  a  little  of  the  palm 
oil.  This  worn  mixture  was  thrown 
away  until  it  was  discovered  that  it 
made  a  good  stock  feed.  All  that  was 
needed  to  transform  it  into  a  feed  for  ani¬ 
mals  was  to  remove  the  bits  of  metal 
that  it  necessarily  contained.  This  was 
accomplished  by  passing  the  mixture  in 
a  thin  layer  over  strong  electric  magnets, 
to  which  the  bits  of  metal  would  cling  and 
from  which  they  might  be  brushed  off.  As 
a  result  of  this  maneuver,  this  former 
waste  was  placed  upon  the  market,  a 
little  higher  in  food  value  than  middlings 
alone  because  of  the  palm  oil  taken  up. 
The  greater  part  of  the  tin  mined  is  used 
in  making  the  tin  or  tin  and  lead  sheets, 
the  former  being  known  as  bright  tin 
plates,  the  latter  as  terne  plates. 

Galvanized  iron  is  not  galvanized  at  all. 
that  word  implying  that  it  is  iron  or 
steel  plated  by  an  electric  process.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  dipped  instead  of 
electric-plated,  a  cheaper,  if  not  more  ef¬ 
ficient,  process.  Taking  galvanized 
sheets  for  illustration,  the  steel  plates 
used  for  the  foundation  are  first  pickled 
in  a  bath  of  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to 
remove  any  scale  upon  their  surface;  they 
are  then  washed  in  cold  water  and  given 
a  second  bath  in  muriatic  acid  to  remove 
any  surface  rust.  They  are  then  ready 
for  the  huge  vats  containing  perhaps  from 
40  to  60  tons  of  molten  zinc  each.  The 
plates  are  seized  by  iron  rollers,  passed 
first  through  melted  sal  ammoniac,  which 
serves  as  a  flux,  then  into  and  through 
the  pots  of  molten  zinc.  Emerging  from 
these  pots,  the  plates  are  carried  by  chain 
conveyors  to  inspection  and  cooling  racks. 
Rigid  products,  not  suited  to  conveyance 
through  rollers,  are  coated  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  method  of  hand  dipping.  If  plates  are 
to  be  corrugated,  they  are  passed  side- 
wise  between  fluted  iron  rollers,  thus  gain¬ 
ing  the  stiffness  needed  for  some  purposes. 

Copper  may  be  added  to  the  steel  used 
in  the  foundation  plates  further  to  guard 
against  rust,  but  zinc  has  been  found  to 
be  the  best  metal  for  protective  coating. 
Probably  most  of  us  have  asked,  as  we 
have  looked  at  rusted  out  wire  fences, 
why  do  they  not  use  more  zinc  and  make 
better  fence  wire?  The  manufacturers 
explain  that  zinc  is  not  as  pliable  as  the 
iron  underneath  and  that  too  heavy  coat¬ 
ings  would  crack  and  peel  off  in  any 
severe  drawing  or  forming  operations  to 
which  the  iron  was  subjected.  Here 
seems  to  be  the  excuse  for  the  compara¬ 
tively  light  coats  of  zinc  that  are  all  too 
short  lived  for  the  good  of  our  pocket- 
books. 

So  much  for  the  waste  that  rust  oc¬ 
casions  in  new  iron.  As  to  the  failure  to 
re-work  the  millions  of  tons  of  iron  scrap 
that  disfigure  our  landscapes  until  na¬ 
ture  puts  them  out  of  sight  in  the  eartli 
from  which  they  came,  we  are  told  that, 
while  a  good  deal  of  this  scrap  is  used, 
it  is  cheaper  for  the  manufacturer  of  the 
various  kinds  of  iron  and  steel  that  mod¬ 
ern  industry  calls  for  to  go  directly  to 
the  original  ore  and  build  up  his  products 
according  to  the  formulas  that  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  the  engineers.  Much 
of  the  iron  already  manufactured  is  al¬ 
ready  made  for  special  purposes.  The 
junked  automobiles  contain  special  steels, 
alloys,  bearing  metals,  brazed  and  treated 
parts  that  would  require  greater  expense 
in  the  transportation  and  preparation  for 
new  work  than  would  have  to  be  expended 
in  the  making  of  the  required  forms 
literally  from  the  ground  up.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  tell  us  also  that  the  profits  in 
the  industry  will  not  permit  going  too  far 
afield  in  experimenting  with  scrap  metals 
for  the  production  of  the  irons  and  steels 
'that  are  amazingly  accurate  in  their  con¬ 
sistent  uniformity  of  analysis  and  which 
must  be  specially  adapted  to  the  use  that 
will  be  made  of  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Selling  Property  in  Another 
State 

My  husband  died  two  years  ago.  I  am 
the  administratrix  and  have  10  children, 
four  of  whom  are  minors.  I  have  kept 
on  with  the  farm  and  dairy  business  the 
same  as  my  husband.  He  left  no  will. 
In  North  Carolina  we  have  60  acres  of 
land,  which  I  have  paid  taxes  on.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  has  to  be  done  if  we 
decide  to  sell  part  of  this  land?  If  I 
cannot  afford  to  do  anything  now  is  it 
all  right  just  to  keep  the  taxes  paid  and 
do  nothing?  administratrix. 

Connecticut. 

You  will  have  to  make  application  to 
the  judge  of  probate  court  in  the  place 
where  the  property  is  situated  for  per¬ 
mission  to  sell  the  land.  We  cannot  give 
you  the  probable  cost,  for  it  will  depend 
on  what  your  attorney  will  charge  for 
his  services.  No  doubt,  the  postmaster 
at  the  town  where  your  property  is  lo¬ 
cated  can  give  you  the  name  of  a  reliable, 
attorney  with  whom  you  can  correspond. 

N.  T. 


The  results  of  15  years’  research  by 
th?  United  States  Forest  Service  on 
moisture-proof  coatings  for  wood  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  recent  publication  of  the 
service,  entitled  “Effectiveness  of  Mois¬ 
ture-Excluding  Coatings  on  Wood.”  No 
coating  is  100  per  cent  effective  in  ex¬ 
cluding  moisture,  the  service  found. 
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EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

SPRING  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 
Threo  to  flv*-  a,  *4  American  Spruce, 

year-old  tree*.  jsv  4  Norway  Spruce 

VaR  2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 

<2.  to  15 
Inches  . 

high  j  .  BARGAIN 

PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old;  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1.10 


PERENNIAL  AND  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

Blooming  age,  10c  ea.  Send  for  FREE  bar¬ 
gain  price  list  on  above,  also  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas  and  Shrubs.  Novelty  Snapdragon 
plants.  Asters,  Zinnias,  Calendulas,  Straw- 
flowers,  and  stocks. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


SH  LIU WAV’S  ^nt 

Good Seeds ^ 

produce  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  the  finest 
selected  stocks — sure,  vigorous  producers.  For 
61  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  been  sold  at 
reasonable  prices  and  have  always  given  the 
desired  results.  Extra  packages  sent  free  for 
trial  with  each  seed  order. 

FREE — Write  today  for  large  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  rd, 

145  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  III. 


ardetr  and  Floral  Quide 

FRF F  AM  about  growing  veg- 
t  lVLiLi  etables,  flowers,  plants, 
bulbs.  Choice  new  varieties  and 

old  favorites.  Money-saving:  special 
offers.  Oldest  mail  seed  house  and 
foremost  Aster  growers.  Write  for 
YOUR  Guide  today.  Special 

reward  for  early  orders,  n  _  k(Xv 

James  Vick's  Sons  KOCHESTERNY 
iTi  di  ♦  L  *  Vlowet  CUa 

161  Pleasant  Street 

Farm  and  Garden 

SEEDS 

SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS,  3  bu.  bags.  $2.16  per  bag 
OLD  VA.  ENSILAGE  CORN,  2>/2  bu.  bags.  $7.5 0  per  bag 

Bend  for  our  50th  Annual  Catalog  describing  hundreds 
of  excellent  varieties  and  quoting  prices  you  will  be  glad 
to  pay.  OUR  Motto:  “ Square  Dealing,  Live  and  Let  Live.” 

FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Is  Jung’s 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruil 
ripe  as  early 
as  July 4th 


Earliest  Tomato 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  Introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce.  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you  will  en¬ 
close  10c,  in  Canada,  20c  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  rpTF 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■ 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free.  O 
J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 

CONDON  S  GIANT  npAM  a  mgb 
OVERBEARING  1  lllfl/i  1  ^ 

“QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money  Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit:  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,,  we 
will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon*s  Giant 
Everbearing  Tomato 
and  our  Big  1931  Catalog:  M?  Bw. 
of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,"™  ^ 

1  192  -  Page  Book  tells  how,  and  when  to 
I  plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 
1931  Prices  Lower  Than  Ever 

I  CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Hock  Hiver  Valley  Seed  Farm 

SOX  206  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

S 

Contains  valuable  information 
■  ■HI  I  on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 

Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  wo  have  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  yon  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  12  *  Wa  Pay  the  Freight  »  Marysville,  Ohio 


Send for  FREEBooK 


SEED 

Guide 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
4  1-4  6  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
TVe  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan- 
ti  ties.#*  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Oarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn.  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


Hoffman /Tt 

SWEET 


over 


Heavy  crop  hay,  pasture,  green  manure. 
Rich  in  protein.  Thrives  in  hard  places. 
99M>  %  pure — free  from  foul  weeds. 
Good  potato  rotation.  Corn  also.  Write 
for  samples  and  catalog. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  24 

Landis ville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


CSd  Seed  Potatoes 


Rural  Russets,  Irish 
— jLivjurir.i,  wvw  —  - ..  Cobblers.  Wo  pay 

freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  E.  Cook,  Mnnnsrlllr,  N.  Y. 

Budded  Walnutand  PecanTrees  ■  VARIETIES  I  | 

Early  and  prolific  hearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 

Catalog  free.  Indiana  nut  nursert,  s»«  tea.  kockport,  ind. 


Early-flowering  Native 
Shrubs 

I  have  not  known  a  time  in  25  years  of 
gardening  when  the  Spring  flowers  have 
meant  more  to  me  than  they  will  this 
year.  Our  Winter  started  early  in 
November  and  has  clung  steadily  to  us 
for  over  three  months.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  first  flowers  of  Spring  are  so 
eagerly  'sought  after?  Most  gardeners 
look  to  the  bulbous  plants  for  early 
flowers.  This  is  quite  natural,  I  suppose, 
when  we  consider  how  easy  the  hardy 
bulbs  are  to  care  for,  their  sureness  to 
bloom,  and  the  quick  results  to  be  had 
with  them.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  garden-makers  to 
a  few  early-flowering  native  shrubs 
which  should  be  a  part  of  every  garden 
where  early  Spring  flowers  are  sought 
after. 

The  glamor  with  which  we  endow 
exotic  plants  has  so  dimmed  the  beauty 
of  our  own  natives  it  is  no  wonder  that 
some  of  the  more  unobtrusive  ones  have 
gained  little  attention  from  American 
gardeners.  The  southern  witch-hazel, 
Hamamelis  vernalis,  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  neglect  accorded  our  native  plants. 
Known  to  botanists  and  plant  growers 
for  years,  this  outstanding  shrub  is  so 
seldom  seen  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
garden  fraternity  do  not  know  of  its 
existence.  In  its  native  range,  from 
Missouri  southward  through  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Louisiana,  it  makes  a 
large  shrub,  but  here  in  the  North  it 
seldom  exceeds  four  or  five  feet.  The 
flowers,  varying  in  color  from  clear 
yellow  to  a  bright  maroon,  and  including 
some  curious  brownish  shades,  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  numbers  at  the  first  hint 
of  warm  weather  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Correspondents  in  Arkansas  tell 
me  this  witch-hazel  is  sure  to  be  in 
flower  there  in  January,  usually  continu¬ 
ing  until  March.  Here  in  northern 
Michigan,  we  seldom  expect  it  to  blossom 
before  the  last  of  February,  but  even  at 
that  it  is  the  first  flower  of  the  new  year, 
and  as  such  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
garden. 

Its  southern  range  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  tenderness  to  cold,  but  it  is  quite 
hardy,  withstanding  zero  temperatures 
without  apparent  harm.  It  is  said  to  he 
perfectly  hardy  at  the'  Arnold  Arboretum 
in  Massachusetts,  and  reports  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  indicate  it  is  capable 
of  going  through  northern  Winters  over 
a  large  part  of  the  country.  I  have  lost 
plants,  of  the  species  in  unprotected 
situations  when  the  themometer  regis¬ 
tered  .30  below,  but  others  in  protected 
spots  went  through  such  weather  un¬ 
scathed.  It  needs  further  testing  before 
we  can  say  just  exactly  what  it  will 
stand,  but  present  knowledge  seems  to 
say  that  most  gardeners  in  eastern  North 
America  can  enjoy  it.  Its  natural  home 
is  said  to  be  in  moist,  sandy  and  peaty 
soils  along  rivers  and  small  streams.  I 
have  found,  however,  that  it  does  well  in 
cflinmon  garden  soil,  and  seems  not  a 
hit.  less  beautiful  for  lack  of  abundant 
moisture.  I  almost  forgot  to  mention  the 
wonderful  fragrance  of  the  blossoms,  one 
of  its  greatest  charms. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
shadblow  or  service-berry  (Amelanchier 
canadensis)  has  been  so  neglected  by 
American  gardeners.  Some  of  our  good 
plants  .  are  of  rather  restricted  range, 
but  this  species  is  native  over  most  of 
the  country  that  was  first  settled.  It 
surely  played  a  part  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  early  settlers,  and 
its  very  name,  shadblow  (blossoming 
when  shad  made  their  annual  run  up 
the  New  England  streams),  indicates  that 
it  was  a  fixture  in  the  minds  of  these 
pioneers.  For  some  reason,  though,  it  is 
a  stranger  in  most  modern  gardens.  It 
will  eventually  grow  to  the  size  of  a 
small  tree,  probably  25  or  30  feet  high, 
so  must  be  given  room.  Its  white  flowers 
are  produced  in  early  May,  followed  by 
reddish-purple  fruits  in  June. 

c.  W.  WOOD 

Michigan 


Evergreens 

Windbreaks 
and  Hedges 

evergreens,  when  used  as 

Windbreaks  save  fuel  and  add 
Comfort  to  your  home  and  your 
livestock.  Hedges  make  life-long 
barriers  or  boundaries;  never  need 
repairs;  add  more  beautv  and  value 
to  your  property  year  after  year. 

1  lant  5  feet  apart  for  hedges.  Two 
rows  staggered  for  windbreaks.  May  be 
planted  closer  for  immediate  effect  and 
thinned  out  later  for  Christmas  trees, 
lumber,  fuel  or  moved  elsewhere. 

Red  Pine — 5  years  old.  1  to  2  ft. 
lngb.  Grows  70  to  150  ft.  Stout 
spreading,  hardy,  good  lumber 
tree  and  very  ornamental. 

Norway  Spruce— 5  years  old,  3/4  to 
1'A  ft.  high.  Grows  80  to  100  ft. 
Handsome,  erect,  hardy,  rapid 
grower;  fine  for  shelters  or  wind¬ 
breaks. 

These  trees  have  all  been  transplanted  in 
nursery  and  are  good,  strong,  well-rooted  trees. 
Measurements  are  from  ground  up.  Root  meas¬ 
urements  not  counted. 

10  of  1  variety  $  3.15 
25  of  1  variety  7.25  No  Packing 
50  of  1  variety  13.35  or 

°f  J  variety  17.55  Shipping  Charge 
100  of  1  variety  23.75 

1  BLUE  SPRUCE  EXTRA  with  each  10  trees 

ORDER  NOW1  15  dayS  after  date  of  this  raPer- 
Trees  will  be  shipped  at  proper  time  for  planting. 
Full  planting  instructions  will  lie  sent  each  customer. 

WILMAC0  GARDENS,  15Wilmaco  Ave.,  Manchester,  Conn. 


I 
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Your  garden  will  pay  better— will' 
give  you  better  vegetables  for  home 
or  market  when  you  plant  Isbell’s 
dependable  Northern-grown  seeds. 
You  can  plant  with  confidence.  Send 
today  for  Isbell’s  New  Seed  Annual 
— a  book  brimful  of  useful  informa- 
ation  —  quoting  low  prices  direct 
from  grower  on  vegetable,  flower 
and  field  seeds.  Fully  illustrated— 
many  in  natural  colors.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  over  half  a  century 
of  growing  dependable  seeds  is 
embodied  in  this  useful  book.  Tells 
how  and  when  to  plant  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  Raise  vegetables,  rich  in  vita¬ 
mins,  for  health  and  profit.  Raise 
flowers  for  beauty  and  pleasure. 


ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers  | 
J  364  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  ’ll)  | 

Send  me  Isbell’s  New  Seed  Annual  | 

Name - g 

Address - I 

I 
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DIBBLE’S 

tested  Farm Seeds 


ONE  QUALITY  ONLY 

The  Best  American  Farm  Seeds 
at  the  Lowest  Possible  Cost 

NORTHERN  GROWN,  hardy,  adapted  to 
your  soil  and  climate;  produce  profitable 
crops  when  others  fail.  Thousands  of  farmers 
say  ‘‘they  have  given  increased  yields  of  from 
25%  to  50%, ”  while  hundreds  have  written 
us  ‘‘they  have  doubled  their  crops.” 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds, Oats,  Barley, 
Spring  Wheat,  Peas,  Corn,  Beans, 
Buckwheat,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

“EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM” 

Catalog  and  latest  complete  Trice  List  Free. 

Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Ml 

EVERY  BAG 
''  hasa  TAG  j 
showing 

PURITY 
and 

GERMINATION 


A 


TEST 


FREEManle’A 

SEED  BOOK 


A  CHIDE  to  successful  gardening.  Maule’o 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  full  of 
vigorous  life.  Guaranteed.  Write  lor 
1 lour  free  copy  o f  Maule’s  Seed  Book. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  316  Maule  Bldg.,  Phil*.,  P& 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
'but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Jcri  y/tirnddm/iL  ozd&td-  / 

60  BIG  GLADS  $1 

Rainbow  Mixture,  No.  2  size 

40  NAMED  GLADS,  181.00 

Your  own  selection,  50  varieties 

4  NAMED  DAHLIAS,  Sl.oq 

Jersey’s  Beauty,  Sagamore,  etc. 

36  NAMED  CANNAS,  Sl.OO 

Send  for  Catalog— Today! 

BEST-EVER  GARDENS 
1 1  Pinewood  Ave,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

6  EVERBLOOMING  ROSES  s1- 

Big  Field  Grown  2-year-old  plants.  2  Red  Radiance, 
Pink  Radiance:  Pernet,  yellow;  K.  A.  Victoria,  white; 
Butterfly,  pink.  Delivered.  A  surprise  Plant  in¬ 
cluded.  Ask  for  our  beautiful  catalog  containing  other 
special  offers. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Dept  14  Westminster,  Maryland 

Selected  Varieties _  SPCdS  GlaIliolu?’  1  5 


VEGETABLE  A  FLOWER 

•25c.  3  pkts.  beautiful  Asters,  25o, 
C.  H.  BREWER 


choice  bulbs, 
Please  send  for  list. 
Rahway,  N.  J. 


i  ■  a  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

DAHLIAS  ,,,UI8  AT, LINO,  Dahlia  Specialist 


251  It.  Court  St. 


West  Haven,  Conn. 


Long  acknowledged  the 

/standard  work  on  gardening. 

The  1931  edition  pictures 
hundreds  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  and  tells  you 
how  to  grow  them,  and  the 
fertilizers  and  tools  to  use 
for  best  results. 

For  a  free  copy  mention  (his  publica¬ 
tion  and  be  sure  to  address  Dept.  L-4. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DREER'S 

garden  book 


One  Week  Special  Sale  of 

Colorado  Buie  Spruce 


KING  OF  EVERGREENS' 

8  to  9-yr.  old  trees,  $  i  OtS 
about  1  foot  high, 
sheared  and  bushy.  *  Each 
5  for  $5,00 

5-yr.-old  trees.  2  for  $1.25. 

11-yr.  old  trees,  balled  and  bur-  $0.50 
lapped,  height  about  1%  feet.  uEach 
( Limited  number  at  this  price.) 

Ccdrus  Deodora,  God  Tree  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  about  2  ft.  high,  nicely  $0.25 
shaped.  ( Only  2  to  a  customer.)  L iEach 

FOR  ONE  WEEK  ONLY,  ALL  POSTPAID 

Order  Noio  for  Early  Spring  Delivery 
V  Add  25c  for  Packina  and  Insurance 

new  market  perennial  gardens 

66  Randolph  Road,  New  Market,  N.  J. 

heBigFREEDASS 

STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Illustrates  in  natural  colors  our  heavy 
yielding.  Big  rooted, Healthy ,  Northern 
grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  small  fruit 
plants.  Grape  vines,  Fruit  trees,  and  Ornameri- 
al  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

Buys  GUARANTEED,  big  yielding  strawberry  plants  that 
thrive  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  in  full  colors.  Don’t  buy  any  plants  until  you  get  it. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.f  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICK 


12  HARDY  FLOWERING  PLANTS  $Q.50 

BIG  PERENNIALS  V 

New  varieties.  All  named.  Flowers  all  season.  Ane¬ 
mone  Jap.  2  kinds;  Aquilegia;  Aspliodelus;  Aster  3 
varieties;  Campanula;  English  Hybrid  Delphiniums: 
Dianthus  Alwodii,  ever-flowering;  Seedum  Brilliant; 
Veronica.  All  fine  big  plants  that  will  increase 
rapidly.  Keep  garden  in  constant  bloom.  Delivered 
prepaid. 

A  surprise  Plant  included  with  each  order 

Ask  for  our  beautiful  catalogue  containing  other  spe¬ 
cial  offers. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Dept.  14,  Westminster,  Maryland 

GLADIOLUS  LIST  for  thin  pocketbooks.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 

P  A  rJ  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  £\  1  tells  liow.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


MASTODON 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
- - -  —  - - -  STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Namt 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots 

Inna  II  nrl  rvn  Planto  Wvita  fm.  7  ...  A-  .. ..  ...  .1 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  Blakemore  variety  having  been  select¬ 
ed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  distribute  this  new 
variety  to  the  public.  Our  new  60-page  catolog  offers  a  complete 
line  of  nursery  stock,  also  more  than  forty  other  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants.  Write  for  free  copy. 

BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES  INC.,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Blakkjiore,  Premier,  all  standard  varieties;  and  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Big  Joe,  Lupton,  Chesapeake, 
Gandy.  William  &  Gisela  Fox,  ThompsonTille,  New  York 

Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham.  Viking,  Chief,  Herbert,  St.  Regis.  Cuthbert 
Plum  Farmer,  etc.  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses  Peren¬ 
nials.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  very  low.  List’  free 

BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


R  ASPRFRRY  registered  disease  fri 

X  For  description,  prices  and  ci 
PI  A  MTq  tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FRI 
1  1  J  IMPROVEMENT  ASS’S,  New  Milford,  OI 


Trees 


RUDOLPH  FUEHRER 

8724  168th  Place 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

x  EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES 

Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y« 


LEARN 


To  reseat  your  chairs  with  Rush.  Cane,  Fibre,  Splints, 
etc.  with  our  illustrated  book  on 

Methods  of  Seat  Weaving 

Instruction  book  10c  —  Price  list  free 
Learn  basket  weaving,  instruction  book- and  pricelist  10c 

II.  H.  PERKINS 

20  7  Shelton  Avenue  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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February  7,  1931 


These  Plows  Give  Crops 
a  Better  Chance 


McCormick-Deering  4-bottom  tractor  plow  pulled  by  McCormick-Dee  ring  15-30  Tractor 


THE  whole  scheme  of  crop  produc¬ 
tion  hinges  on  good  plowing — • 
and  when  you  buy  a  plow  let  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  manufacturer  be  your 
guide.  McCormick- Deering  Plows 
have  three  generations  of  plow-build¬ 
ing  experience  behind  them.  They 
are  as  good  as  money  can  buy.  They 
are  built  for  the  work,  balanced  just 
right,  are  light  draft,  and  easy  run¬ 
ning. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  can 
give  you  just  the  plow  you  need  for 


your  soil.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of 
McCormick-Deering  Plows  for  all 
purposes  and  for  all  soils.  The  full 
line  includes  tractor  and  horse  plows 
in  the  moldboard  and  disk  types,  from 
one  bottom  to  four  bottoms  in  mold- 
board  plows,  and  two  to  six  bottoms 
in  disk  plows.  For  the  sake  of  your 
crop  production  it  pays  to  have  the 
best  plows  you  can  get. 

See  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
now.  Write  to  us  for  literature  on  how 
to  get  the  best  results  from  plows. 


There  is  a  complete  line  of  horse  plows  Farmall  Tractor  and  2-bottom  plow 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
[Incorporated] 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick-Deering 

Tractor  and  Horse  Plows 


RHODES 


RHODES  MFG.  CO 

329  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ONLY  PRUNER 
that  cuts  from 
both  sides  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Forged 
from  tool  steel.  Durable. 

oAll  Styles  and  Sizes. 
Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  and  ‘Prices 
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Our  Changeable  Weather 

(Continued  from  Page  145) 

center.  Winds  are  blowing  in  obliquely 
towards  the  center  of  such  a  low,  spiral¬ 
ing  about  the  center  in  a  counter  clock¬ 
wise  direction  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  in  a  clockwise  direction  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  There  are  four  dis¬ 
tinct  movements  in  a  low:  (1)  an  oblique 
movement  of  the  winds  towards  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  dow ;  (2)  the  ascent  of  the  air 
as  the  center  is  approached;  (3)  a  spiral 
outflow  above,  and  (4)  the  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  low  itself.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  three  general  paths  for 
these  cyclones,  depending  on  their  origina¬ 
tion.  Those  originating  in  the  north¬ 
west,  move  southeasterly  until  they  reach 
the  axis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  then 
they  change  to  a  northerly  or  western 
course  for  the  remainder  of  their  journey. 
Those  which  originate  in  the  southwest 
move  systematically  northwards  across 
the  continent.  Those  which  originate  in 
the  tropics  have  their  origin  in  the  region 
of  the  West  Indies.  They  lirst  move 
northward,  and  then  westward.  The  aver¬ 
age  velocity  of  such  movements  is  about 
25  miles  per  hour,  the  low  pressure  area 
traveling  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  fast¬ 
er  than  high-pressure  areas. 

The  strength  of  the  winds  in  cyclones 
increases  as  the  center  of  the  low  is  ap¬ 
proached.  and  if  a  strong  spiral  move¬ 
ment  is  developed,  the  velocity  is  greatly 
increased.  Since  the  winds  start  from 
the  center  of  the  low-pressure  area,  they 
are  weakest  at  that  point,  consequently 
the  wind  increases  with  the  approach  of 
a  low.  In  regions  where  they  occur,  the 
cyclonic  winds  obscure  all  other  winds  in 
velocity.  Cloudy  weather,  rain,  and  high 
temperatures  usually  accompany  them. 

When  the  low  pressure  is  very  small, 
the  spiraling  winds  frequently  attain  an 
excessive  velocity  and  become  extremely 
destructive.  Such  winds  are  known  as 
tornadoes,  or  thunderstorms,  and  veloci¬ 
ties  of  more  than  100  miles  per  hour  have 
been  recorded.  Fortunately,  destructive 
tornadoes  do  not  occur  everywhere.  Lows 
are  generally  formed  in  level  open  coun¬ 
try  especially  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
where  it  is  easily  possible  for  the  warm 
humid  air  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  gather 
under  the  cooler  upper  air  and  bring 
about  an  unstable  atmospheric  condition. 
They  seldom  develop  on  arid  areas  be¬ 
cause  the  air  is  rarely  humid ;  nor  are 
they  common  in  mountainous  or  hilly  in¬ 
land.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the 
afternoon  of  hot  Summer  days. 

As  the  humid  air  rises,  patches  of 
cumulus  clouds  appear.  These  form  into 
larger  and  larger  masses  and  grow  dark¬ 
er,  rising  as  masses  of  rolling,  surging 
clouds.  Eventually  these  will  expand, 
thus  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cooling  and 
condensation  in  the  upper  cloud  levels 
and  as  a  result,  large  drops  of  rain  are 
formed.  Tlie  condensation  liberates  lat¬ 
ent  heat  in  the  clouds  which  further 
warms  and  expands  the  rising  air  thus 
increasing  the  upward  rush  from  below. 
The  center  of  the  low  begins  to  whirl  and 
the  storm  with  lightning  and  thunder 
rages  in  all  its  fury.  Similar  storms  in 
the  Pacific  region  are  called  typhoons, 
and  hurricanes  in  the  Atlantic.  When 
these  occur  at  sea,  they  produce  water¬ 
spouts.  Along  the  South  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States,  the  most  violent 
storms  arc  hurricanes.  The  Florida  storm 
of  September  18-19,  1920,  was  a  hurri¬ 
cane. 

The  movements  of  the  air  about  a  high 
or  anti-cyclone  are  in  general  the  reverse 
of  those  of  a  cyclone.  The  winds  blow 
outward  from  the  center  in  all  directions, 
while  the  sky  is  clear  and  no  rain  falls. 
Anti-cyclones  move  eastward  like  the 
cyclone,  and  even  cross  the  Atlantic. 
Clear,  cool  or  cold  weather  accompany 
them,  and  general  rising  temperatures, 
with  possible  cloudiness  or  even  precipita¬ 
tion  as  the  high  recedes.  Since  the  winds 
start  from  the  center  of  a  high  and  blow 
outwards,  they  weaken  as  the  high  ap¬ 
proaches  and  strengthen  as  it  recedes.  If 
a  high  follows  directly  after  a  well-de¬ 
veloped  low  in  "Winter,  the  fall  of  tem- 
peraturature  may  be  abnormal.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a  cold 
wave. 

There  are  a  number  of  winds  produced 
by  the  passage  of  cyclones  and  anti-cy¬ 
clones.  The  gentle  south  wind  which 
causes  oppressively  warm  weather  in 
Summer,  and  unseasonable  warmth  in 
Winter  is  called  a  sirocco.  It  is  when 
the  sirocco  blows  that  thunderstorms  and 
tornadoes  develop  in  Summer  and  thaws 
occur  in  Winter.  The  cold  winds,  often 
filled  with  snow,  which  follow  anti-cy¬ 
clones  are  called  blizzards  or  northers. 
The  passage  of  cyclonic  storms  some¬ 
times  causes  exceedingly  warm  dry  winds, 
known  as  Chinooks  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  These  winds  are  formed  by  the 
rapid  passage  of  air  across  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  a  storm  center.  As  it  rises  on 
the  one  side  it  loses  much  of  its  moisture, 
and  then  descends  as  a  dry  wind  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  descends  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  warmed  by  compression  and  the  air 
becomes  so  dry  that  if  it  blows  during 
the  Summer  time,  crops  are  completely 
destroyed  and  fire  hazards  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  In  the  Winter  they  may  evapo¬ 
rate  a  foot  of  snow  or  more  in  a  few 
hours. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  causes 
which  tend  to  produce  climatic  changes. 
Among  them  are:  (1)  influence  of  alti¬ 
tude,  (2)  influence  of  large  bodies  of 
water,  (3)  influence  of  winds,  (4)  influ¬ 
ence  of  ocean  currents  and  (5)  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  topography. 

JOHN  J.  BIRCH,  M.  S. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft. . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  JointR  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED 

C  ACII  Clear 

White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Size:  3  x  6  —  Glazed  —  I  Vs  -  $2.88— 1%  -  $3.58 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Koatl  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  croBB-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  .  $2 .65  Per  box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti-  tjj 
vator.  Gardeners,  Fruit  Grow  .JDt 
era,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur-  /ff&Ew 
serymen.  Suburbanites,  Coun-  jfyd 
try  Estates  and  Poultrymen.  NKSehfzi. 

New  Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


Catalog 

Free 


FARQUHAR 
—SAW  MILLS-- 

Built  with  Roller  Bearings  and  Positive 
Geared  Set  Works 
Past,  Accurate  Cutting— 

For  Steam,  Tractor  or  Gas  Motor 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  630,  YORK,  PA. 


NOW  A  RADIO  FOR 

32  VOLT 

FARM  LIGHTING  PLANTS 


Write  today  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

MADE  BY 

TATRO  BROS.  INC. 
Dept.  1  DECORAH.  IOWA 


Answers  to  Every¬ 
day  Questions 

By  S.  Parkes  Cadman 

Most  Famous  Radio  Preacher  in  America 

"Dr.  Cadman’s  answers  are  given  with  his 
familiar  pungency  and  grasp;  his  wide  read¬ 
ing  leavens  his  answers  and  makes  him  a 
popular  lawgiver  who  does  not  misuse  his 
position.’’— Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 

Price,  net,  $3.00  postpaid 

Af  the  Better  Bookshops 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 
150  Filth  Ave.  420  Plum  St.  740  Rush  St. 


GRAIN 
THRESHERS 

Do  Fast,  Clean 
Work- 

Use  Your  Tractor  and  Make  BIG  PROFITS 

We  Will  Make  Special  Prices  and  Terms 

FARQUHAR  Box  530  York,  Pa 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
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~a  superT)clicious 

No  matter  what  apples  you  are  grow¬ 
ing,  your  orchard  should  have  at  least 
a  few  “  Richared  ”  Delicious  Trees. 

This  wonderful  new  variety  has  all 
the  splendid  qualities  of  the  common 
Delicious  —  the  same  distinctive 
shape,  the  same  firm  texture,  and  all 
the  famous  flavor.  In  addition, 
“Richared"  colors  about  two  weeks 
earlier — and  colors  solid,  lustrous  red. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  picked  “  hard 
ripe"  with  full  color  —  and  has  ex¬ 
cellent  storage  qualities. 

“Richared”  Delicious  —  of  national 
interest  to  fruit  growers  and  fruit 
buyers  —  is  proving  one  of  the  most 
delectable  and  profitable  apples  to 
grow.  Buy  your  trees  now  from 
Barnes  Bros. —  the  Northeastern 
Headquarters  for  the  original  and  only 
“Richared"  Delicious.  You  are  as¬ 
sured  of  the  same  dependable  service 
for  which  Barnes  Bros,  has  been 
known  to  fruit  growers  for  40  years. 

Send  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


The  Original 

nrc  RRlTv  ;  MI  TRCFRYi 

DAlvF 

DIvUi3.  1  i  Ui\i5LIvI  1 

Established  1890  £ 

FREE  TO  YOU 

. -.  .This  Guide  fo 
BeWei*  Gardens 


Known  and  used  in 
more  than  a  million 
American  Homes 

This  great  156  page  book,  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  many  in 
full  color,  will  help  you  make  your 
garden  better  than  ever. 


SEED  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

Everything  for  rock  gardens,  annual 
gardens,  perennial  gardens,  rose 
gardens,  landscaping. and  help  on 
nearly  every  garden  subject.  30  pages 
of  constructive  guidance  toward  success. 
65  years  experience  behind  this  book. 
Worth  a  lot  to  you  but  costs  you  nothing. 
We’ll  send  it  gladly  .  .  .  just  address— 
THE  TEMPLIN  -  BRADLEY  COMPANY 
5723  Detroit  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

Bear  second  year.  Extremely  de¬ 
sirable  for  small  gardens.  Pro¬ 
duce  larger  and  better  fruit  than 
standard  Trees.  Send  for  free 
catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Vines.  Our  48th  year. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES 
Box  251,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box7,Fredonia,  N.Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  55th  year.  Two  Hardy  Plants  of 
beautiful  flowers  mailed  for  16c.  CATALOG  FREE. 


UIDE  TO  THE  BEST? 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants 

Roses,  perennials,  bulbs,  etc.,  to 
beautify  your  home,  make  your 
orchard  and  garden  profitable. 
New  shrubs,  roses  and  other  new 
rare  varieties.  55  years  devoted 
to  growing  the  best.  Surprising¬ 
ly  low  prices.  Buy  direct.  Write 
for  1931  catalog.  It’s  free! 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 
880  Garson  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'Rose,  Guide,  Free 


Complete  book  on  rose  culture.  Illustrating 
Dingee  Roses,  famous  80  years.  Other  desir¬ 
able  flowers  for  homes.  Lownrices.  It’s  FREE. 

Dingee&  Conard  Co.,  Box295,  Wost  Grove.  Pa. 


proof  Chestnut  Trees 


Write  for  booklet.  Sunny 
Ridge  Nursery,  Round  KliII,Va 


Scions 


Melba,  Early  McIntosh,  Joyce,  10c  per  ft. 
Cortland,  Red  Rome,  Red  Spy  -  5c  per  ft. 

Discount  larg:e  orders  !-•  J.  CLIFI0N,  Memphis, N.Y 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  February  Garden 

Much  of  the  pleasure  of  rock  gardening 
is  to  be  found  in  the  raising  of  one's  own 
plants  from  seed,  to  bring  them  up  from 
the  babyhood  stage,  and  to  know  each 
intimately,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  the 
peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies,  which 
characterize  different  plant  species  just 
as  individual  human  beings  are  charac¬ 
terized. 

The  present  month  offers  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  commence  this  work.  Many 
rock  plants  germinate  better  if  the  seed 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  and  snow 
before  being  subjected  to  warmth.  The 
testa  or  hard  outer  coat  of  the  seed  is 
by  this  means  fractured  and  natural  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  such  seeds  grow  are 
more  closely  approximated.  The  pots 
or  pans  in  which  the  -seed  is  to  be  sown 
should  be  prepared  by  placing  an  inch  or 
two  of  drainage  material  in  the  bottom, 
on  top  of  which  a  few  coarse  leaves  are 
placed,  They  are  then  filled  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  with  a  soil  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  good  top 
soil,  sharp  sand,  humus  or  leaf  mold,  the 
whole  having  been  passed  through  a  half¬ 
inch  sieve. 

Before  sowing  the  pots  should  be  well 
soaked  with  water  given  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  spray ;  then  they  must  be  allowed  to 
drain.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly 
and  cover  to  its  own  depth  with  fine  soil. 
Label  each  pot  with  the  name  and  date, 
and  also  the  name  of  the  seedsman  or 
other  source  from  which  the  seed  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  then  stand  outside  in  some 
place  having  a  northern  exposure.  The 
pots  should  be  left  outside  for  at  least 
two  weeks,  after  which  they  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  gentle  warmth  of  the  cool 
greenhouse,  or  sun  porch  or  living-room. 
Take  care  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
become  dry,  and  within  a  short  while  the 
majority  will  begin  to  show  signs  of 
awakening  life.  An  alternative  method 
is  to  leave  the  pots  outside  for  a  while 
and  then  put  them  into  a  cold  frame  un¬ 
til  germination  commences.  This  is  slow¬ 
er,  but  will  appeal  to  those  having  no 
other  facilities.  Given  careful  attention 
in  the  matter  of  watering  the  results  are 
not  less  certain. 

The  pruning  of  those  shrubs  which 
flower  in  late  Summer  and  Fall  on  the 
current  year’s  growth  may  now  receive 
attention.  Hydrangeas,  Buddleias,  Al¬ 
thaea  (Hose  of  Sharon)  and  Caryopteris 
may  be  cut  hard  back  to  within  two  or 
three  eyes  of  the  base.  Others  may  only 
require  a  little  judicious  thinning  out  to 
admit  light  and  air  and  removal  of  dead 
or  decayed  branches.  Such  thinning  must 
always  be  done  with  care,  every  effort  be¬ 
ing  made  to  preserve  the  natural  habit 
of  the  species,  and  avoid  any  formality 
or  sheared  effect.  No  Spring  or  early 
Summer  flowering  species  should  be 
pruned  at  this  time,  for  to  do  so  means 
the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  the  display 
without  any  advantage  being  gained.  How 
often  are  Forsythias  seen  mutilated  in 
early  Spring  by  an  unthinking  pruner ! 
This  class  of  shrubs  should  be  pruned  as 
they  pass  out  of  bloom,  so  that  they  have 
ample  time  to  make  plenty  of  strong- 
flowering  growths  in  readiness  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  No  pruning  at  all  is  to 
be  preferred  to  that  carried  out  by  an 
ignorant  or  unthinking  workman. 

Scale  on  Euonymus  and  other  ever¬ 
greens  may  be  combated  by  spraying  at 
this  time.  Evergreens  in  window  boxes 
and  tubs  should  be  kept  watered.  The 
formation  of  ice  about  their  bases  will  not 
do  any  damage,  and  water  is  essential  if 
they  are  to  be  maintained  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  fresh  condition. 

Plan  and  place  orders  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  where  new  planting  is  contemplated 
for  such  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  herbaceous 
subjects,  etc.,  as  may  be  required.  A 
careful  study  of  the  catalogs  of  our  best 
firms  will  be  found  of  great  help. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  some  of 
the  earliest  of  the  bulbs  in  the  rock  gar¬ 
den  will  be  in  bloom,  and  as  they  appear 
above  the  surface  the  salt  hay  or  other 
covering  material  •should  be  gradually  re¬ 
moved. 

In  the  greenhouse  active  preparations 
should  be  got  under  way  in  readiness  for 
seed  sowing,  much  of  which  must  be  done 
during  the  next  few.  weeks.  A  light  mix¬ 
ture  similar  to  that  previously  advised 
for  rock  garden  seeds  should  be  prepared 
in  sufficient  quantity ;  pots,  pans  and 
flats  made  ready,  etc.  Some  of  the  slower 
subjects  may  be  sown,  including  Vincas, 
Begonias,  Lobelias,  Verbenas  and  early 
snapdragons.  Delphiniums  and  Iceland 
poppies,  if  sown  now  and  kept  growing, 
will  provide  much  welcome  cutting 
throughout  the  Summer  months. 

When  sowing  the  seed  fill  the  recepta¬ 
cles  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  and 
press  moderately  firmly,  at  the  same  time 
making  the  surface  as  level  as  possible. 
Then  water  and  allow  to  drain.  Always 
sow  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  seeds  will  require  covering 
lightly  with  soil  passed  through  a  very 
fine-meshed  sieve,  but  the  very  smallest 
seed,  as  Begonias  and  Lobelias,  should 
not  be  covered  at  all.  but  merely  pressed 
into  the  surface  with  a  piece  of  flat  board. 
After  sowing  place  a  .sheet  of  glass  over 
the  top  and  cover  this  with  paper  to  keep 
out  the  light.  Examine  each  morning, 
and  if  signs  of  dryness  are  apparent  sup¬ 
ply  the  necessary  moisture  by  immersing 
the  pots  almost  to  the  rims  in  a  pail  of 
water,  thus  allowing  the  water  to  rise 
from  below  by  capillarity.  So  soon  as 
the  seedlings  show  above  the  soil  remove 
the  paper  and  glass  and  gradually  ac¬ 
custom  them  to  the  light.  Should  they 
commence  to  “damp  off”  they  must  be 


Kelly  Brothers  Dependable 

True-to-Name  Trees 
at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices! 

KELLYS’  trees,  propagated  on 
whole  root,  imported  French 
seedlings,  are  healthy,  hardy  and 
full  of  vitality. 

You  are  doubly  protected  against 
disappointment  and  loss  by  True-to-  / 
Name  Seal  of  Massachusetts  Fruit  / 
Growers’  Association  and  our*  51  / 

years’  experience. 


Write  for  new  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell  /£?§? 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Established  1880 
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Over  1,000  acres  of  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains 
and  sources  tested  and  recommended  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more  than  doubled  in 
three  years — because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 

Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


y/  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 
Oats,  Barley,  Corn 

Seeds  of  the  highest  possible  quality  at  reduced 
prices. 

Home  grown  vegetable  Seeds  of  superior  quality 
for  market  or  home  gardens. 

U  •  O  J  have  the  reputation  of  being 
narris  O00C1S  the  very  best  obtainable.  You 
cannot  afford  to  use  any  others.  They  are  north¬ 
ern  grown  and  therefore  produce  earlier  and 
more  profitable  crops. 

Ask  for  catalog  and  wholesale  price  list ,  both  free 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,Inc.,R.F.D.30,Coldwater,N.Y. 


MAKE  A  TRACTOR  OF  YOUR  CAR 

Pullford  gives  car  power  instead  of  speed.  Easily,  quickly  attached 
to  old  or  new  Ford.  An  economical  tractor  for  farm  use — no  ex- 
pense  when  idle.  Does  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses.  Use  it 
for  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting.  M.  F.,  Mondovi, 

Wis.,  writes:  “Using  Pullford  for  everything— plow- 

ii-  _  i _ 


ing,  pulling  stumps,  hauling.”  Write  for  catalog  today. 
PULLFORD  COMPANY  2881  Spruce  St.,  Quincy,  Ill, 


Ste 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
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YOU  don’t  need  more  land  to  get  a  bigger  crop.  You 
can  greatly  increase  the  yield  and  profit  from  the 
land  you  now  farm.  You  can  do  it  with  the  little 
effort  and  the  small  investment  necessary  to  buy 
and  apply  Armour  Fertilizers! 

It  doesn’t  matter  what  you  grow  —  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  tobacco,  fruit,  truck,  or  canning  crops  — 
Armour  Fertilizers  will  help  you  grow  it  better  — 
and  bigger !  And  they  will  give  new  life  and  greater 
value  to  pasture  and  hay  lands.  There  is  an  Armour 
Fertilizer  for  each  crop  and  for  every  soil. 

Increase  the  yield  per  acre,  and  your  profit  this 
year  with  Armour  Fertilizers.  Ask  your  Armour 
dealer  for  the  analysis  suited  to  your  soils  and  the 
crops  you  grow. 

erfmuHir  Fertilizer  h&nfo 

General  Offices 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


LIME 

AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  made  to 
attacli  to  any  farm  wagon,  *15  00. 

1.  S.  6KEEMEAF  Anson,  Maine 

AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1  08,  Amsterdam,  New  York 

“The  Best  Farm  Machinery 
Investment  .  .  ” 

says  H.  M.  STUELAND 

wheels  due  to  that  good  fea¬ 
ture — the  beater  on  the  axle. 
High  drive  wheels  make  it 
very  light  running. 


H.  M.  Stueland,  Grand 
Mound,  Iowa,  whose  picture 
is  shown  above,  says: 

“I  think  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  any  farmer  can  make 
in  the  line  of  farm  machinery 
is  a  New  John  Deere  Manure 
Spreader  and  the  low-cost 
lime  spreading  attachment. 
Spread  all  of  your  manure, 
and  some  limestone  each  year 
with  this  two-in-one  maqhine 
and  watch  results.” 

“The  New  John  Deere  is 
very  easy  to  load,  being  low 
down — yet  it  has  high  drive 


“I  think  the  New  John  Deere 
has  the  best  lime  spreading  at¬ 
tachment,  both  as  to  evenness  of 
spread  and  general  design,  that  I 
have  seen  on  any  spreader.  The 
John  Deere  gives  you  the  best 
limestone  attachment  for  the  least 
cost.” 


Spreading  lime  with  New  John  Deere 
equipped  with  lime  spreading  attach¬ 
ment. 


Your  John  Deere  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  New  John 
Deere  with  equipment  to  fit  your  need.  Write  John  Deere. 
Moline,  Ill.,  for  free  booklet  M  937. 


J0HN1TDEERE 


JHE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


transplanted  to  fresh  soil  without  delay. 

All  of  the  tender  perennials  used  in 
our  Summer  gardens  may  be  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings  inserted  in  sand  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Geraniums,  Lan- 
tanas.  heliotropes  and  Fuchsias  are  in¬ 
cluded  here.  Young  plants  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  rotted  in  the  Fall  may  be  potted  on 
into  larger  pots  and  encouraged  to  make 
growth. 

Annuals  sown  in  the  Fall  for  flowering 
in  pots  or  in  benches  during  the  Spring 
months  will  now  be  making  rapid  growth 
and  will  benefit  from  feeding  with  weak 
stimulants. 

Carnations  will  also  appreciate  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  bonemeal  and  pulverized  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  worked  into  the  surface  soil. 

Maintain  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  first 
signs  of  an  insect  attack  and  take  ap¬ 
propriate  spraying  or  fumigating  meas¬ 
ures  to  bring  about  their  eradication. 

House  plants  require  rather  special 
care  at  this  time,  especially  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  watering.  Too  much  is  quite  as 
harmful  as  too  little.  The  happy  me- 
dium  is  at  all  times  to  be  sought.  De¬ 
spite  the  _  indications  of  approaching 
Spring  it  is  yet  too  early  to  commence 
repotting  them  unless  it  so  happens  that 
a  plant  is  obviously  suffering  from  being 
in  a  sour  medium.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  repotting  may  be  undertaken  at 
any  time,  but  it  is  always  wise  in  such 
cases  to  pot  into  the  smallest  sized  pot 
into  which  the  roots  will  comfortably  tit. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


Bird  Observers  Honored 

The  Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  sent  en¬ 
grossed  testimonials  to  eight  persons  each 
of  whom  has  sent  reports  to  the  bureau 
for  more  than  40  years.  Such  records 
form  the  basis  for  the  information  by 
which  the  bureau  is  endeavoring  to  learn 
where  each  species  of  North  American 
bird  breeds,  where  it  winters,  and  when 
and  by  what  route  it  gets  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  This  information,  which  is 
shown  on  maps,  is  essential  to  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  protective  laws,  since  it  shows 
where  and  when  the  birds  need  protec¬ 
tion  ;  it  also  has  been  used  in  preparing 
the  later  editions  of  the  “Check-List  of 
North  American  Birds,”  and  in  aiding 
students  in  the  preparation  of  State  and 
local  lists  of  birds. 

These  testimonials  were  sent  to  Sey¬ 
mour  It.  Ingersoll,  of  Florida,  for  rec¬ 
ords  covering  the  past  53  years  ;  H.  Mar- 
tyn  Micklem,  a  farmer  of  Virginia,  53 
years;  Franklin  Lorenzo  Burns,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  47  years ;  Clement  Samuel 
Brimley,  of  North  Carolina,  46  years; 
Prof.  Edwin  Lincoln  Moseley,  of  Ohio, 
45  years;  Willis  Woodford  Worthington, 
of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  44  years;  and 
F.  F.  Crevecoeur,  a  farmer  of  Kansas, 
41  years.  Many  others  have  sent  records 
from  30  to  40  years,  but  not  continuous. 
Canadians  also  assist  the  bureau  by  mak¬ 
ing  these  observations,  and  at  least  three 
have  done  so  for  over  30  years.  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Cates,  of  Saskatchewan,  has  sent  re¬ 
ports  nearly  every  year  since  1S93  ;  Nor¬ 
man  Criddle,  of  Manitoba,  has  sent  ob¬ 
servations,  Spring  and  Fall,  continuously 
since  1895;  Wm.  Henry  Moore,  of  New 
Brunswick,  has  been  reporting  since  1900. 
One  of  the  most  complete  sets  of  records 
received  from  one  observer  was  made  by 
the  late  George  Rivers  White,  of  Ontario, 
who  sent  observations  Spring  and  Fall 
from  1S84  until  his  death  in  1927,  a 
period  of  43  years. 

About  250  such  reports  are  received 
each  year.  These  records,  for  use,  are 
copied  onto  cards,  each  card  represent¬ 
ing  the  record  of  one  species,  one  locality, 
and  one  observer.  The  accumulated  notes 
from  volunteer  observers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  over  45  years,  to¬ 
gether  with  similar  material  taken  by 
the  Biological  Survey  from  published 
sources,  now  comprise  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  cards. 


Property  Rights  of  Second 
Wife 

A  widower  marries  second  wife.  Man 
has  married  children,  wife  no  family. 
Man  wills  property  and  furniture  includ¬ 
ing  piano  to  children.  Can  children  come 
into  possession  of  same  at  father’s  death? 

New  York.  p.  m. 

The  children  will  come  into  the  proper¬ 
ty  at  the  death  of  the  father,  except  that 
the  wife  will  have  a  dower  interest  pro¬ 
vided  the  will  was  made  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  September,  1930,  and  if  after 
that  date,  and  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  widow,  she  will  take  the  same  as 
if  there  were  no  will.  n.  t. 

Coffee  growing  in  East  Africa  is  be¬ 
coming  an  important  industry,  present 


\  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Poultrymen,  Gardners. Florists,  Nurs¬ 
eries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Suburbanites. 

MAKES  WORK  EASY 

Eliminates  hand  push-hoe  work, 
weeding,  hoeing.and  the  one  horse 
cultivator.  Mows  lawns  or  cuts 
hay  and  weeds. 

BELT  JOBS 

Runs  power  ma¬ 
chinery,  pumps, 
grinders,  saws,  ry  nti  i,- 
wash  machines,  hy  ]•*’  II 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows Hay 
and  Lawns 

EASY  TERMS 

Our  installment  plan  makes  it  easy  to 
own  a  Standard  NOW,  and  let  it  pay 
for  itself  with  labor  savings. 

3§H.P.  Engine 

Gives  ample  Power 
for  thorough  work 
Rugged -reliable 

Walk  or  Ride 

Walking  or 
Riding  Equip. 

FREE 
CATALOG 

Write  Today, 
for  Illustrated 
Catalog;  &  Easy 
Payment  Plan 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 

3262  Como  Aye.  2469  Chestnut  St.  192  Cedar  St. 


Ideal  for  suburban  farms, 
truck  gardens,  etc.  —  saves 
time  and  labor  —  does  your 

plowing,  harrowing,  seeding 
and  cultivating  —  sprays  or¬ 
chards  or  field  crops  —  mows 
your  lawn  or  field  —  pulley 
for  belt  work. 

Eight  powerful  models  to  meet 
your  needs. 

Twenty-two  attachments  instantly  in¬ 
terchangeable,  Seeds  or  cultivates 
from  one  to  five  rows  at  a  time. 

Patented  arched  axle  gives  high  plant  clearance  —  offset  handles 
and  simple,  natural  tool  control  enables  you  to  do  close,  thorough 
cultivating  —  turns  under  own  power  — boy  or  girl  can  handle. 
FELL  GUARANTEE.  Known  everywhere  —  thousands  in 
use.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY  (3> 

GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.CO. 

923  Park  St.PoRT  Washington, Wis^ 


3  GUNS  IN  ONE/ 


DIRECT-TO-YOU 

AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES! 

A  Genuine  Imported 
Browning  Gun  — 
formerly  $61.00  and 
$65.50  now  only 
$49.75.  Either  16- 
or  12-gauge. 

Approved  by 
sportsmen 
all  over 
the 
world. 

mk 


TheONLY 

16-Gauge 

Automatic 


The  LIGHTEST 

12-Gauge  Automatic 

Our  new  36-page  Catalog 
tells  howjohn  M.Brown- 
Ing  “harnessed  the  re¬ 
coil”—  why  the  16-gauge  Is 
as  easy  to  handle  as  a  “20”— 
and  does  the  work  of  a  "12”. 
Ask  for  Catalog  144 

Browning  Arms  Co. 


Headquarters  and  General  Offices: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 

OGDEN,  UTAH  LIEGE,  BELGIUM 


A  FRAME  siQ' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  .Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


ARMY-NAVY  Barg 


_ams 

Haversacks  .75  |  Cart,  belt . 60 

Machete-bolo  .  .  $1.50  I  Flint  pistol  .  .  .  $6.95 
Army  saddle  .  .  $9.85  I  M/L  shot  gun.  .  $4.85 
Springfield  cal.  30/06  rifle, 24”  barrel  now  $16.50 
New  1931  catalog,  364  pages  of  pistols,  armor, 
guns,  daggers,  etc.,  mailed  for60cents.  New 
special  circular  for  2c  stamp. 

Established  1865. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  SOI  B'way,  N.  Y.  City 


Delivered  price*  Quoted  on 
request 

THE  E .  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 
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Countrywide  Situation 

Better  action  of  the  markets  the  first 
half  of  January  gave  a  little  more  con¬ 
fidence  to  producers.  Perhaps  the  best 
feature  was  the  way  that  the  prices  of 
beef  cattle,  butter,  potatoes  and  a  few 
other  products  held  against  increasing 
shipments.  Much  of  the  time  lately  the 
prices  of  farm  products  had  been  going 
down  whether  the  supply  was  larger  or 
smaller.  Some  staple  products  including 
grain  seem  inclined  to  rise  or  at  least 
to  recover  somewhat  from  the  extremely 
low  prices  with  which  the  new  year 
began.  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the 
buyers  and  the  consumers  are  taking  hold 
again  and  seizing  what  appears  like  a 
chance  to  buy  goods  at  low  prices.  The 
whole  list  of  general  commodities  was 
showing  a  slightly  upward  price  trend 
in  mid-January.  The  change  looks  well 
and  leads  to  hope  of  a  better  market 
year. 

Larger  poultry  flocks  this  season  and 
mild,  open  Winter  weather  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  heavy  remaining  supplies 
in  cold  storage  and  rather  slack  con¬ 
suming  demand,  have  hurt  the  egg  ^mar¬ 
ket  and  interfered  w'ith  the  usual  W  inter 
trend  of  prices.  Egg  markets  will  follow 
the  weather  to  some  extent  the  rest  of 
the  Winter,  which  means  the  same  old 
drawback  to  the  poultry  business.  The 
pullets  decline  to  lay  when  prices  are 
higher.  Nowadays  so  many  eggs  are  kept 
in  cold  storage  and  so  many  produced 
in  the  milder  climate  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  that  prices  do  not  .stay  up 
very  long,  but  the  nearby  supplies  of 
clean,  fresh  eggs  graded  for  size  and 
color  are  not  likely  to  lose  their  local 
markets  soon,  if  ever. 

It  is  somewhat  the  same  with  hothouse 
vegetables.  Thousands  of  carloads  of 
“fresh”  tomatoes  come  north  in  Winter 
from  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Florida.  The 
markets  are  full  of  them  at  rather  low 
prices,  but  still  there  are  plenty  of 
buyers  for  hothouse  tomatoes  at_  10  or 
15  cents  a  pound  wholesale  even  in  hard 
times  because  of  the  quality,  condition, 
appearance  and  reputation  of  the  fruit 
grown  under  glass.  Hothouse  asparagus, 
mushrooms,  mint,  radishes  and  cucumbers 
also  hold  a  place  in  the  market  despite 
tremendous  increase  of  southern  truck 
crop  production. 

Small,  uniform  packages  of  reliable 
goods  are  gaining  in  favor  in  many  lines 
of  produce.  Goods  that  cannot  at  least 
be  picked  up  by  the  consumer  and  carried 
to  his  auto  are  not  wholly  convenient  in 
a  busy  store,  hence  the  popularity  of  the 
apple  baskets,  the  small  bags  of  onions 
and  potatoes  and  packaged  goods  of  many 
kinds,  including  now  little  orders  of 
frozen  meats  or  fish  in  transparent  cover¬ 
ing  and  all  ready  to  cook.  These  are 
so  convenient,  attractive  and  salable  that 
even  a  few  chain  drug  stores  handle 
them.  The  whole  business  of  retailing 
foods  has  been  changing  so  fast  that  one 
tendency  is  no  sooner  under  wray  than  a 
new  one  begins  to  take  its  place.  The 
new  process  of  quick-freezing  without 
much  damage  to  quality  tends  to  place 
the  produce  on  a  basis  of  actual  quality 
rather  than  freshness.  The  southern 
shipper  may  lose  part  of  his  advantage 
if  northern  produce  can  be  kept  fresh  in 
quality  and  appearance  the  year  round. 
Even  the  nearby  producers  will  need  to 
look  to  their  quality  and  grading  to  meet 
such  competition,  but  as  yet  these  new 
methods  have  to  prove  fully  their  claims 
in  a  general  way. 

Average  price  of  milk  at  country  ship¬ 
ping  points  throughout  the  country  was 
about  34  cents  lower  per  100  pounds  in 
January,  compared  with  a  year  ago.  The 
decline  was  greatest  in  the  high  priced 
sections  of  the  East,  amounting  to  73 
cents  in  New  England  compared  with  less 
than  20  cents  in  parts  of  the  South  and 
West.  The  average  loss  of  12  per  cent 
compared  well  with  losses  of  25  to  50 
per  cent  in  prices  of  many  other  farm 
products.  Milk  prices  have  not  suffered 
as  severely  as  prices  of  butter  and  cheese 
which  dropped  22  per  cent  within  a 
year’s  time.  A  drop  of  $10  a  ton  in 
wholesale  price  of  bran  and  cottonseed 
meal  during  the  12  months  is  some  con¬ 
solation  to  dairymen. 

Potatoes  show  quite  an  advance  over 
the  lowest  prices  in  December,  but  the 
heavier  shipments  may  bring  a  setback 
in  the  market.  There  is  no  special  reason 
why  potatoes  should  not  sell  higher,  ex¬ 
cept  that  all  market  products  find  it 
hard  to  advance  this  .season  whether  pro¬ 
duction  is  large  or  small.  Sweet  potatoes 
surely  ought  to  go  higher  with  such  a 
light  crop,  but  they  have  not  advanced 
even  though  shipments  are  growing  less 
right  along.  Onions  were  not  a  light 
crop — far  from  it.  Prices  are  such  that 
some  onions  in  distant  sections  are  scarce¬ 
ly  worth  marketing  and  possibly  never 
will  be  shipped.  Even  the  large  city 
markets  of  the  East  are  none  too  attrac¬ 
tive  at  $1  per  100  pounds  for  good  stock, 
and  the  market  action  is  not  very  good. 
Cabbage,  too,  is  plentiful  and  no  more 
than  holding  its  own  under  increasing 
supplies  from  the  South.  The  apple  mar¬ 
ket  lo.st  ground  just  a  little  at  a  time 
when  prices  should  be  going  up.  This 
mid-Winter  slackness  seems  to  result  from 
poor  keeping  quality  of  some  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  varieties  and  from  a  let-down  in  the 
export  trade,  although  in  general  the 
prospects  of  the  export  apple  market 
seem  fairly  good.  G,  b.  f. 


Another  rare  bargain  in  a  horse-drawn,  strongly- 
built  harm  Cart.  Cost  the  Government  $175. 
Our  Price  only  $22.50  F.  O.  B.  Jeffersonville, 
Ind.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


75  VALUE 


Carts  never  used — shipped  knocked  down  in 
original  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long — 4  ft.  3 
in.  wide  2  ft.  deep,  with  tail  board  and  heavy 
floor.  Wheels  4%  ft.  high.  Iron  Tires,  3  in. 
wide — •>/$  in.  thick.  Steel  Axle  2x2  in.  Body 
and  Shafts  white  Oak  or  Hickory.  Cart  is 
complete  with  brakes  and  axle  wrench.  Paint¬ 
ed  o  coats.  A  brand  new  cart  at  a  give-awray 
Price.  Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publish¬ 
ers  would  not  print  this  ad.  if  carts,  wagons 
and  wheels  were  not  as  described.  Send  Check 
or  Money  Order  today. 

Set  ot  2  Wheels  and  Axle  KV-1  Only  $1222 
Set  ot  4  Wheels  and  2  Axles  Only  $2422 

F.  O.  B.  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 


Horse 

Drawn 


A  Wonderful  Bargain 

Tank  is  of  one  piece  Galvanized  Iron  with  splash  parti¬ 
tion,  solid  riveted  joints.  150-gallon  capacity.  Gould 
or  Red  Jacket  Pump.  Strainer  device.  Connections  for 
attaching  2-inch  hose.  We  do  not  supply  hose.  Wheels 
54  inches  in  diameter,  3-inch  steel  tires,  10-inch  steel 
hubs.  Steel  axle,  2x2-inch.  Foot  brakes.  Standard 
approved  brake  rod.  Tool  box  under  seat.  One  extra 
large  master  faucet.  15  brass  faucets  in  rear  for  draw¬ 
ing  water,  gasoline  or  oil.  Carts  are  delivered  in  origi¬ 
nal  crates  just  as  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  Government 
by  Studebaker  and  other  high-grade  manufacturers. 


Fully  Guaranteed 

You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  any  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  this  ad.  We  have  been  selling  merchandise 
to  the  readers  of  this  paper  for  eight  years.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  this  paper  know  that  everything  is  exactly 
as  represented.  We  have  sold  over  5,000  of  these  Water 
and  Farm  Carts  to  readers  of  this  paper  with  100% 
satisfaction.  If  you  want  to  get  one  of  the  biggest 
values  ever  offered,  be  sure  to  order  one  or  all  the  three 
bargains  offered  here.  We  know  that  after  you  receive 
the  Water  Cart,  Farm  Cart  or  Wheels,  you  would  not 
sell  them  for  several  times  what  you  paid. 


Don’t  Miss  | 

This  Bargain* 


Wheels  come  in  two  sizes — 54-inch  and  44-inch  in 
diameter.  Each  wheel  has  16  spokes  of  selected 
hard  wood.  Steel  Tires  3  inches  wide  and  %-inch 
thick.  10-inch  steel  Hubs.  Steel  Axles  are  2x2 
inches  and  are  drilled  with  holes  so  they  can  be 
bolted  to  bolster.  These  wheels  at  these  prices  are 
a  rare  bargain — they  are  extra-well  made — very 
finest  quality,  nicely  finished  and  painted  3  coats: 
Fully  guaranteed.  If  you  can  use  one  or  more  sets 
of  wheels,  here’s  your  chance  to  get  them  way  be¬ 
low  the  original  cost.  Send  your  order  today. 


MAIL 

CHECK  TO 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO.,  Dept.  B,  192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


$175 


Here  is  a  wonderful  bargain  for  the  man  who  wants  to 
build  his  own  cart  or  wagon  or  wants  replacement  wheels 
for  his  wagon.  These  wheels  and  axles  were  made  by 
the  Studebaker  Company  for  the  U.  S.  Government  Es¬ 
cort  Wagons.  They  are  surplus  Government  stock — are 
brand  new — have  never  been  used  and  strictly  high 
quality  throughout.  No  better  quality  can  be  made. 


■ fc  Water  Carts 


FOR  SPRAYING 
SPRINKLING 

HAULING  WATER 
SAP  GATHERING 
GAS0LINE-01L 
LIQUID  MANURE 

and 
Dozens 
of 

Other 
Uses 


Govt 


ONLY 


F.  O.  B. 

Jefferson¬ 

ville, 

Indiana 


Horse 

Drawn 


Extra 

Well  Made — 
Will  Last  A 
Lifetime 


Cost 
U.  S- 
Gov’t 
$175 
Each 

A  wonderful  v  a  lue 
from  the  Government’s 
surplus  supplies.  In 
order  to  move  them 
quickly,  we  offer  them 
while  they  last  for  only  $24.50.  No  farmer,  fruit  grower  or  road  builder  should 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  extraordinary  offer.  This  cart  can  be  used  for 
spraying,  sprinkling  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  for  sprinkling  roadways,  for 
hauling  water,  for  sap  gathering  and  dozens  of  other  uses. 


Brand  New — 
Never  Used 


15 

Brass 

Faucets 

and 

ONE 

Large 

Faucet 


Easily  Converted 

Into  a  Sprayer 

By  making  a  few  changes  in  the  pipe  con¬ 
nection.  this  outfit  can  be  converted  into 
an  air  pressure  sprayer  worth  at  least  $300 

Complete  Instructions 
Sent  with  Every  Cart 


Li  HANDY  FARM  CART 


ALMUM  A 

GIVE-AWAY  PRIC1 


ONLY 


F.  O.  B. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
or  Columbus,  Ohio 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

January  29,  1931. 

MILK 

January :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3 

per  cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.70  per  100  lbs.;  Class,  2A,  $1.01;  2B, 
$1.86;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51 ;  Class  3,  $1.60. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.70 ; 


Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  3, 

$1.60. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  . 

$0.29%  @$0 

.30 

Extra  92  score  . 

.29 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  . 

.26%  @ 

.28% 

Seconds  . 

.2(5 

Lower  grades  . 

.24  @ 

.24% 

Ladles  . 

.22  @ 

.25 

Backing  stock  . 

•  14  @ 

.21 

Renovated  . 

.26  @ 

.20% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

•31%  @ 

.32 

Extra . 

.31 

Firsts  . 

•2S%@ 

•30% 

Seconds  . 

.26%  @ 

.28 

Centralized  . 

.24  @ 

.28% 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  . $0.21 

Fresh,  specials  ......'  .19 

Fancy  .  .18 

W  dsconsin — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  1930  cured . 18% @  .19% 

Fresh  .  .17 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  ...  .17 

1930  cured  . IS  @  .19% 

Young  America,  fresh  .  -17% 

June . 19%  @  .20 

Other  States — Daisies 

Fresh  . 16%  @  .17 


Leeks,  100  bchs . . 

.  .  2.00@  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

. .  2.00@  3.25 

<  Inions — 

Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 

.  .80  @  1.10 

Orange  Co.,  yellow. 

50-lb.  bag  . 

.50@  .00 

100  lbs . 

.  ,85@  1.10 

Red,  100-lb.  bag  . 

. .  1.15  @  1.25 

White,  50-lb.  bag . 

.  .50  1.25 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  300-lb.  bag 

.  1.00@  1.25 

50-lb.  bag  . 

Red.  50  lbs . 

.  .50  @  .00 

White,  50  lbs . 

.  .  .50  @  1.00 

Parsnips,  bu . 

.00@  .75 

I’eas,  bu . 

.  4.50 @1  9.25 

Peppers,  bu . 

.  1.00@  3.50 

Radishes,  bu . 

.  1.75@  2.00 

Salsify,  100  bchs . 

, .  7.00 @  8.00 

Spinach,  bu . 

. .  ,40@  .90 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 

.  2.00 @  2.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

.  2.00  @  9.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

.  1.50@  4.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Pi-ices 

Marrow,  300  lbs . 

Bea . 

5.50 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 

.  7.50  @  7.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . 

.  $4.00@$6.50 

Wealthy  . ,  . .  . . 

.  2.00 @1  4.25 

Greening  . 

.  2.00@  5.75 

Baldwin  . 

.  2.<X)@  5.50 

8py  . 

1  ork  . 

Pears,  bu . 

.  L00@  1.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 

.  1.50 @i  3.75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 

.  .30  @  .50 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  . 

$2S.OO  @29.00 

No.  2  . 

.26.00@27.00 

No.  3  . 

•>o  0O4J)95  00 

Clover  mixed  . 

.2A00@T8.00 

Straw,  rve  . 

14.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 

12.00 

GRAIN 


EGGS 


Nearby  whites  extra 

..$0.27  @$0 

.28 

Average  extras  .  . 

..  .22  %@ 

.23 

Extra  firsts . 

..  .21%  @ 

.'22 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.  .  .23  @ 

.25 

Mixed  colors  . 

.  .  .22  @ 

.25 

Gathered  best  . 

. .  .23  @ 

.24 

Fair  to  good . 

.17 

Storage  best  . 

..  .16%  @ 

.17 

Lower  grades  .... 

.  .  .12  @ 

.14 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.35@$0.38 


Fair  to  good  . 

.  .23  @ 

.25 

Roosters  . 

.  .14  @ 

.21 

Fowls  . 

.  ,38@ 

.28 

Ducks  . 

.  .34@ 

.24 

.  .14@, 

.3  9 

Capons — Western,  9  lbs.  . 

.  .38  @ 

.44 

S  lbs  . . . 

.  .36  @ 

.42 

7  lbs . 

.40 

6  lbs . 

.38 

.36 

Under  5  lbs . 

.34 

Slips  . 

.  .26  @ 

.36 

Capons — Nearby,  9  lbs.  . . . 

.  .40  @ 

.46 

8  lbs . 

.44 

7  lbs . 

.42 

(3  lbs  . 

.  .34  @ 

.40 

5  lbs . 

.38 

Under  5  lbs . 

.30@ 

.36 

Slips  . 

.  .28  @ 

.37 

Turkeys — Dry,  Young  toms 

.  .40@ 

.43 

Hens  . 

.40 

.  .34  @ 

.39 

Mediums  . 

.37 

.  .31  @ 

.34 

Hens  . 

.36 

Squabs  . 

.40  @ 

.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . 

.$0.19@$0.22 

Chickens  . 

.  .19  @ 

.26 

Roosters  . 

. 

.34 

28 

Geese  . 

.  .18  @ 

.26 

Rabbits,  lb . 

.  .12  @ 

.18 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $S.O0@10.50 

Bulls  .  5.00@  0.25 

Cows  .  2.75 @  5.25 

Calves,  best  . . 13. 00(<7  14.00 

Common  to  good  .  9.00@11.50 

Sheep  .  3.00@  4.00 

Lambs  .  7.50 @  9.75 

Hogs  .  S.00@  9.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.13@$0.15 

Good  to  choice . 0S@  .12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  ....  6.00@11.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00@20.00 

Bulls  .  9.75@11.75 

Cows  .  9.00@12.00 

POTATOES 


L.  I.,  150  lbs . $1.75@$3.25 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 3.65@  4.00 

Maine,  180  lbs . 3.25@  3.50 

Idaho,  bu.  box .  2.40@j  2.65 

Bermuda,  bbl . 5.00@  9.00 

Cuba,  bu .  2.25@  3.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  .75 @  3.25 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 60@  2.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.40@$0.85 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .25 

Cabbage,  ton  . 18.00@20.00 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  .90 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.50@  2.35 

Celery,  doz . 75@  1.50 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 1.00@  1.50 

Knob  Celery,  100  belts . 8.00@12.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 1.50@  5.25 

Kale,  bbl . 2.00@  2.50 


Wheat.  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.97% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 82% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 43% 

Bye  . 41% 


WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  hard  ..  .$0.78-% @$0.79 
Kansas  City — 


No.  2  dark  . 

. 6S  %@  .71% 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark 

. 74%  @  .78% 

A\ innipeg — - 

No.  1  norrhern  .  . 

.53% 

Retail  Prices 

at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb.  .  . 

. $0.30@$0.3S 

Milk,  grade  A.  qt.  . 

. $0.18 

Grade  B  . 

Cream,  40  per  cent, 

%  pt . 25 

20  per  cent  . 

. 16 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  .  .  . 

Gathered  . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

. 35  @)  .45 

Ducklings  . 

<  ’a  pons  . 

Apples,  doz . 

<  (ranges,  doz . 

. 35  @  .50 

Potatoes,  peck  .  .  . . 

. 35  @  .40 

Lettuce,  head  .... 

. 30@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

. 03 @  .04 

String  beans,  lb.  .  . 

. 30 @  .35 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  continued  inactive 
on  McIntosh  apples,  supplies  of  which  are  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  squash  market  continued  generally 
unsatisfactory  with  abundant  supplies  offered  at 
prevailing  low  prices.  Eggs  firmed  somewhat 
after  further  price  declines.  The  wool  market 
was  weaker  with  prices  mostly  lower. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
Baldwins,  fair  on  others.  Native  Baldwins,  75c 
to  $1.35;  few  $1.50;  poorer  50c.  McIntosh  mov¬ 
ing  slowly,  ordinary  75c  to  $1;  best  mostly 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy,  small  lots,  $2. 
Various  odd  varieties  ordinary,  50c  to  $1.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  35  to  00c  bu.  box;  Texas,  erts., 
bclid..  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish.  50  to  65c  std.  bu.  box;  best  Savoy, 
$1.50  to  $2  bbl.;  N.  Y.  Danish,  $1  to  $1.15  100- 
lb.  sacks;  Fla..  1%-bu.  hprs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Texas,  erts..  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Carrots.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  40  to  05c;  few,  75c  std.  bu.  box; 
Calif.,  behd..  $2.50  to  $2.75  crt. ;  Texas,  erts., 
fair.  $2  to  $2.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow:  Na¬ 
tive,  h.h..  50  to  00  cukes.  $9  to  $10;  poorer, 
low  as  $5  std.  bu.  box;  Ind.,  h.h..  $1.75  to  $2 
doz.:  Fla.,  h.h.,  fancy.  $1.50  to  $2.25  doz. 

Cranberries.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.  Howes,  $3  to  $3.75;  few  $4 
1-4  -bbl.  crt. 

Lettuce.— Supply  moderate,  demand  poor,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native.  IS  heads,  li.h.,  15  to  50c 
std.  bu.  box:  Calif..  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $2  to 
$3  crt.;  poorer  lower;  Ariz.,  erts.,  ord.,  $1.50 
to  $2. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box:  Conn.  Valley,  few 
best,  $1.25;  poorer  lower  100  IDs. ;  Mich.,  50  to 
05c  50  lbs.;  N.  Y.,  ord.,  mostly  $1  to  $1.15 
100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine.  100  lbs..  $1.75  to  $1.85  bag:  P.  E.  I., 
Mts..  $2.15:  few,  $2.25  90-lb.  bag;  Idaho  bakers, 
$2.50  to  $2.75  box. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
40  to  50  belts.,  li.h.,  75e  to  $1;  few  $1.25  std. 
bit.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas.  80e  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  Turban,  mostly  75c  to  $1  bbl.; 
Blue  Hubbard.  1  to  l(4c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  li.h.,  ord.,  15  to  30c;  few.  best  higher 
pound;  Ohio,  h.h.,  best.  $2  to  $2.75  8-lb.  bskt.; 
Cuban,  G-bskt.  crt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Hay.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best,  market  weak  on  lower  grades.  No.  1 


Timothy.  $20:  eastern,  $18  to  $23;  clover 
mixed.  Red,  $25  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  firm.  Creamery  extras, 
29%c;  firsts,  28  to  29e;  seconds,  2(5  to  27%c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  28c;  white  extras,  27c;  fresh 
eastern,  25  to  20c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Market  firm,  demand  good, 
except  on  large  sizes.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs..  27  to 
29c;  3  to  3)4  lbs.,  25  to  27e;  chickens,  3  to  0 
llis.,  27  to  33c:  native,  32  to  33c;  roosters,  21 
to  22c  Hi.  Live  fowl,  25  to  20c;  Leghorns,  20 
to  22c;  roosters.  10  to  18c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.  held, 
25  to  25’-oc;  western  held,  22  to  23c;  fresh, 
17%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  pea.  $6.50  to 
$7;  Calif.,  small  white,  $6.50  to  $7;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7.25  to  $8;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50; 
Lima,  $9.50  to  $10  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  inactive,  prices  mostly  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  30c;  ’ 
clothing,  22  to  23c;  %  blood,  combing,  28  to 

29e:  clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  20 
to  27c;  clothing,  23  to  24c;  14  blood,  combing, 
20  to  27c;  clothing,  24  to  25c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  70  to  73c; 
clothing,  57  to  00c;  %  blood,  combing,  01  to 

03c :  clothing,  52  to  55c ;  %  blood,  combing,  48 
to  51c:  clothing.  45  to  47c;  %  blood,  combing, 
45  to  48c;  clothing,  41  to  44c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  (57  to  09c;  clothing,  58  to  61c;  %  blood, 
combing,  02  to  05c;  clothing,  55  to  57c;  % 

blood,  combing,  53  to  55c;  clothing.  48  to  51c; 
%  blood,  combing,  48  to  51c;  clothing,  45  to 

47c. 


Small  Circuit  Breakers  to 
Protect  House  Circuits 

For  the  protection  of  electrical  circuits 
in  the  home,  and  providing  at  the  same 
time  convenient  means  for  restoring  ser¬ 
vice  after  a  circuit  has  been  overloaded 
and  subsequently  opened,  a  combined 
switch  and  circuit  protector  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  This  device 
eliminates  all  dependence  upon  fuses  foi; 


A  Group  of  Small  Circuit  Breakers  In¬ 
stalled  in  the  Load  Center  of  a  Home  for 
the  Protection  and  Control  of  all  the  Cir¬ 
cuits  in  That  Home 

circuit  protection  and  avoids  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  replacement  attending  their 
use. 

This  device  can  be  operated  as  an  or¬ 
dinary  “off”  and  “on”  switch  to  control 
the  circuits  as  desired ;  and,  in  addition, 
it  has  built  into  it  a  trip  mechanism 
which  causes  the  switch  to  open  if  the 
current  exceeds  the  maximum  for  which 
it  has  been  set.  The  tripping  action  is 
not  instantaneous,  but  the  time  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  tripping  mechanism  is  in  in¬ 
verse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  current  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  device.  Thus  a  small 
overload,  say  10  per  cent,  takes  about 
half  an  hour  to  trip  the  breaker,  but  this 
period  of  half  an  hour  is  considerably 
less  time  than  it  would  take  for  the  small 
overload  of  10  per  cent  seriously  to  over¬ 
heat  the  wiring  and  cause  any  damage. 
As  the  current  increases,  the  time  of  op¬ 
eration  of  the  trip  decreases — always  pro¬ 
tecting  the  wire  with  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety.  A  short  circuit  causes  the  de¬ 
vice  to  open  the  circuit  almost  instantly. 

For  several  years  loads  on  branch  cir¬ 
cuits  in  homes  have  become  much  heavier. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  principal  use 
of  electricity  was  for  lighting ;  wiring 
was  installed  with  that  idea  in  mind,  and 
the  wire  comprising  the  branch  circuits 
was  practically  never  loaded  near  its 
rated  capacity;  the  fuse  was  seldom 
called  upon  to  operate.  Blit  when  heat¬ 
ing  appliances,  motors  and  portable 
decorative  lamps  of  all  kinds  became 
common,  the  situation  changed.  Now  the 
circuits  are  asked  to  carry  heavier  loads 
and  excessive  currents  are  more  frequent¬ 
ly  causing  fuses  to  perform  their  proper 
function. 

Because  of  the  inconvenience  of  replac¬ 
ing  blown  fuses,  people  are  tempted  to 
use  fuses  rated  at  more  than  the  per¬ 
missible  rating  of  the  circuit  or  to  bridge 
the  fuse  with  a  coin  or  other  piece  of 
metal.  This  situation  has  led  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  small  circuit  breaker  to  pro¬ 
tect  branch  circuits,  such  as  the  one 
shown.  The  switch  is  of  the  toggle  type 
with  the  fixed  center  mounted  on  a 
swinging  arm.  This  arm  is  ordinarily 
latched  under  a  catch  on  the  bi-metallic 
thermal  overcurrent  unit.  As  long  as 
this  arm  remains  latched  under,  the 
switch  operates  as'  any  other  toggle 
switch.  As  the  current  passing  through 
the  thermal  unit  increases,  the  bimetal, 
being  composed  of  two  metals  of  unequal 
co-efficients  of  expansion,  bends  more  and 
more  until,  when  the  current  exceeds  a 
certain  limit,  it  releases  the  latch;  the 
end  of  the  toggle  moves  out  of  line ;  and 
the  toggle  promptly  collapses  and  opens 
the  switch.  In  order  to  prevent  exces¬ 
sive  arcing,  the  Westinghouse  De-ion 


principle  of  arc  interruption  is  employed  : 
Two  slotted  steel  plates  are  mounted 
above  the  fixed  contact,  and,  when  the 
breaker  opens,  the  arc  is  drawn  in  the 
slots  and  extinguished  immediately. 

Making  the  time  of  operation  of  the 
tripping  mechanism  inversely  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  amount  of  current  passing, 
permits  a  slight  overload  of  short  dura¬ 
tion  which  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
wiring.  Therefore,  if  several  electrical 
appliances  happen  to  be  connected  on  one 
circuit  for  a  short  period  of  time,  the 
service  will  not  be  needlessly  interrupted. 
However,  if  it  happens  that  too  many  ap¬ 
pliances  are  connected  on  one  circuit  for 
too  long  a  time,  the  breaker  trips.  In  a 
case  like  this  all  that  is  necessary  to  do 
to  restore  service  is  to  disconnect  one  or 
more  of  the  devices  loading  the  circuit, 
and  then  re-establish  the  circuit  by  re¬ 
closing  the  circuit  breaker — a  simple  op¬ 
eration  only  requiring  two  movements  of 
the  handle.  There  is  nothing  to  replace; 
no  spare  parts  need  be  kept  on  hand. 
Even  if  the  breaker  is  closed  while  the 
circuit  is  overloaded,  it  only  opens  again, 
tripping  free  of  the  handle.  Because  of 
this  “trip-free”  arrangement  of  the  han¬ 
dle,  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the  breaker 
closed  when  the  circuit  is  dangerously 
overloaded. 

A  group  of  these  small  circuit  breakers, 
mounted  on  a  single  panel  and  located  at 
a  central  point  in  a  house,  provides  a 
convenient  method  of  controlling  the 
branch  circuits.  Such  a  panel  does  not 
spoil  the  appearance  of  a  room,  and  af¬ 
fords  a  marked  contrast  to  a  fuse  board 
(compare  the  pictures).  The  “No-Fuze 
Load  Center,”  as  the  group  of  small  cir¬ 
cuit  breakers  controlling  various  house 
circuits  is  called,  is  absolutely  foolproof 


The  Fuse  Board  Mounted  in  the  Cellar. 
Compare  this  picture  with  the  other  for 
appearance,  accessibility,  and  simplicity 
of  operation. 

and  perfectly  safe,  the  breakers  being 
completely  enclosed  and  sealed. 

When  lighting  was  the  only  function 
of  electricity  and  the  lighting  fixtures 
were  all  hung  from  the  ceiling,  the  most 
logical  point  from  which  to  distribute  the 
circuit  was  about  in  the  center  of  the 
second  floor — the  point  then  taken  as  the 
center  of  the  load.  But  when  wall  out¬ 
lets  were  added  in  all  rooms,  cellar  out¬ 
lets  for  washer  and  iron  provided,  and 
more  appliances  came  into  use,  the  load 
center  shifted  to  the  first  floor;  and  about 
that  time  the  service  entrance  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  attic  to  the  cellar,  where 
it  has  been  most  generally  located  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  But,  on  further  examination, 
considering  the  use  of  electric  cooking 
appliances  and  refrigerators,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  the  load  center  is  really  in  the 
kitchen — even  if  an  electric  range  is  not 
used.  Therefore,  the  most  logical  place 
for  the  location  of  the  “No-fuze  Load 
Center”  is  in  the  kitchen  or  in  a  hallway 
adjacent. 

In  this  location  it  is  most  convenient 
to  the  person  using  the  largest  number  of 
appliances ;  and,  in  case  the  use  of  too 
many  appliances  overloads  the  circuit  un¬ 
duly  (a  perfectly  natural  occurrence 
when  a  number  of  appliances  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  one  which  does  no  harm  when 
the  circuit  is  protected)  and  the  breaker 
trips,  one  has  merely  to  go  to  the  panel 
in  the  kitchen,  move  the  breaker  handle, 
and  restore  service.  Compare  this  with 
the  necessity  of  having  to  obtain  a  fuse 
(which  often  requires  a  trip  out  of  the 
house  or  the  visit  of  a  service  man)  and 
descending  into  a  cellar,  to  replace  the 
blown-out  fuse.  When  the  circuit  on 
which  the  cellar  lights  are  connected  is 
the  one  put  out  of  service  by  the  fuse’s 
blowing  out,  it  is  often  necessary  to  use 
a  flashlight  or  candle  in  locating  the  fuse 
board ;  and  groping  about  the  fuse  board 
in  the  half  dark  may  be  dangerous — es¬ 
pecially  if  the  cellar  is  damp.  If  it  is  the 
main  fuse  that  blows  out,  it  is  often  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  restore  service  to  have 
a  representative  of  the  power  company 
call  because  the  main  fuses  are  often 
sealed  and  accessible  only  by  power  com¬ 
pany  representatives. 

Another  feature  of  modern  house  wir¬ 
ing  that  eliminates  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  employe  of  the  power  company  en¬ 
ter  one’s  house,  is  the  installation  of  the 
watthour  meter  outdoors.  With  the  meter 
so  located  that  the  meter  reader  can  read 
it  without  entering  the  house  and  with 
a  “No-fuze  Load  Center”  installed,  prac¬ 
tically  all  necessity  of  having  power  com¬ 
pany  employes  come  into  the  house  and, 
incidentally,  the  necessity  of  making  trips 
rwnstairs  to  let  them  in  are  avoided. 
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WHAT  HAVE  YOU  TO  HAUL? 

Put  it  up  to  the  Ford  Truck 


wSSSSMm 


IN  THE  business  of  farming,  Ford  trucks 
have  found  an  important  place.  Daily, 
throughout  the  year,  and  in  every  locality, 
these  trucks  are  helping  to  lighten  many 
hauling-tasks.  For  short  runs,  with  light 
loads,  or  heavy-laden  on  long  hauls,  they 
bring  speed,  power,  and  endurance  to  the 
work.  And  their  economy  becomes  more 
evident  with  each  mile  they  travel  and  every 
day  they  serve. 

The  simple  design  of  the  Ford.  1^4 -ton 
truck,  and  the  economies  effected  by  Ford 
manufacturing  methods,  keep  the  first  cost 
of  this  truck  low.  The  special  steels  and 
other  fine  materials  of  which  it  is  built,  the 
use  of  more  than  twenty  ball  and  roller 
bearings  at  important  points  in  the  chassis, 


and  the  great  precision  with  which  its  me¬ 
chanical  parts  are  made,  all  give  strength, 
reliability,  and  long  life  to  the  Ford  truck. 

As  a  result,  this  truck  can  be  kept  in  con¬ 
tinued  service  with  a  minimum  of  repairs. 
It  is  economical  both  to  operate  and  main¬ 
tain,  so  it  costs  but  little  to  own  a  Ford 
truck,  and  to  use  it  for  all  your  hauling. 

The  Ford  truck  can  be  equipped  with 
the  standard  stake,  grain-sides,  or  cattle- 
rack  bodies,  and  with  either  open  or  closed 
cabs.  There  is  a  choice  of  high  or  low 
rear-axle  gear-ratios,  which  will  adapt  the 
truck  to  your  particular  needs.  Dual  rear 
wheels  are  available  at  small  additional  cost. 
Go  to  your  Ford  dealer  and  examine 
these  trucks  the  next  time  you  are  in  town. 


FEATURES 
of  the  Ford  Truck 

40  HORSE-POWER,  4-CYLINDER  ENGINE 

TORQUE-TUBE  DRIVE 

CANTILEVER  REAR  SPRINGS 

HEAVY  FRONT  AXLE  AND  SPRING 

SPIRAL  BEVEL  GEAR  REAR-AXLE,  WITH 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED  PINION 

4-SPEED  TRANSMISSION 

LARCE,  FULLY  ENCLOSED  BRAKES 

TRIPLEX  SHATTER-PROOF  WINDSHIELDS 
(FOR  SAFETY) 

You  may  purchase  a  Ford  truck  or  light  commercial 
car  on  convenient ,  economical  terms  through  the 
Authorized  Ford  Finance  Plans  of  the  Universal 
Credit  Company. 
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Recollections  of  a  New 
England  Childhood 

Tart  I 


“No  sluggards  are  we,  yet  we  go  to  the 
ant. 

Consider  her  ways,  and  are  wiser; 

She  sups  on  our  sandwiches,  crawls  in 
our  cream 

And  finds  in  the  sugar  a  realized  dream  ; 
She  explores  our  desserts,  and  finds  it 
expedient — 

Each  greedy  ant  does — to  taste  each  in¬ 
gredient  !” 

—II.  S.  G. 

“H.  S.  Goodale,  Esq.  My  dear  sir : 
Did  you  say  at  the  Fitchburg  meeting 
that  you  had  made  maple  sugar  in  the 
months  of  October,  November,  December, 
January,  February,  March  and  April? 
Merry  Christmas !  Truly  yours,  W.  S. 
Clark,  President.  Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Dec.  24,  1873.” 

The  verse,  reminiscent  of  many  a  gay, 
al  fresco  meal,  and  the  letter  recalling 
countless  ingenious  or  merely  whimsical 
experiments  with  which  Henry  Goodale 
enlivened  his  toil  for  daily  bread,  well  in¬ 
dicate  the  playful  side  of  Sky  Farm  life, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  There 
have  been  many  men,  in  an  era  now  past 
or  passing,  who  chose  in  farming  a  way 
of  life  rather  than  just  a  living.  Few,  I 
fancy,  have  known  so  well  how  to  extract 
from  that  traditionally  peaceful  and  .sane 
vocation  its  last  delectable  drop  of  con¬ 


centrated  sweetness. 

Along  with  something  of  the  artist’s 
eye  and  the  poet’s  imagination  went  a 
women’s  thoughtfulness  in  little  things, 
an  infinite  capacity  for  simple  joys,  and 
an  abundance  of  mother  wit.  He  cared 
nothing  for  games  and  little  for  society 
in  the  more  formal  .sense,  but  much  for 
genial  human  intercourse.  At  home  in 
the  choicest  company,  he  yet  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  common  ground  with 
the  most  unlettered,  and  in  meeting  them 
thereon,  without  the  slightest  condescen¬ 
sion.  A  certain  margin  of  leisure  and 
privacy  is  essential  to  such  a  nature.  It 
expands  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of 
friendliness  and  is  quickly  blighted  by 
opposition  or  threat  of  failure.  My  fa¬ 
ther’s  was  not  a  fighting  spirit.  How¬ 
ever,  he  worked  hard  against  considerable 
odds  and  made  something  of  a  name  for 
himself  through  his  experiments  in  plant¬ 
breeding.  He  originated  some  commer¬ 
cially  valuable  varieties — notably  the  St. 
Patrick  potato  and  the  Silverliull  buck¬ 
wheat.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Mount 
Washington,  in  Berkshire  County,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  are  particularly  well  suited 
to  potato  growing.  Observe  this  item, 
taken  from  the  county  paper  of  the  year 


18(,)  Henry  S.  Goodale  of  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton  has  24  acres  of  potatoes,  all  looking 
finely,  one  lot  containing  140  different 
varieties.  Mr.  Goodale  has  kept  a  caic- 
ful  record  of  their  appearance  and  growth 
and  intends  to  weigh  a  certain  portion 
of  the  yield  of  each  variety.  This  report 
will  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to 
potato  growers.”  . 

My  father  was  at  one  time  agricultural 
editor  of  this  paper,  the  Berkshire  Cou¬ 
rier,  and  for  some  years  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  recall  that 
he  once  entertained  these  gentlemen  at 
Bashbish — an  impressive  gorge  framing 
twin  cascades,  named,  it  was  said,  by 
the  Swiss  iron-workers  for  their  native 
waterfalls.  A  fine  pair  of  turkeys,  stuffed 
and  roasted,  adorned  the  feast,  along  with 
t  he.se  characteristic  verses : 


Turkey  loquitor 

Great  men  of  learning!  pray  accept 
My  simple  story  with  reliance; 
You  see  I’ve  sacrificed  myself, 

And  solely  for  the  good  of  science. 


For  me,  the  knowledge  I’ve  crammed 
down 

Is  really  something  quite  terrific; 

In  fact  (excuse  my  modesty) 

I’m  nothing  if  not  scientific !  .  .  . 

When  the  birds  were  carved,  their 
crops  were  found  to  contain  choice  mm- 
eralogieal  specimens,  thus  carrying  out 
the  jest.  His  long  dialect  poem,  “Does 
Farmin’  Pay?”  was  delivered  before  the 
board  and  elsewhere  to  great  applause, 
and  compared  by  one  critic  to  Lowell  s 
Biglow  Papers.  This  poem  was  later 
published  in  Harper's  Magazine  with  il¬ 
lustrations  by  Frost. 

Unfortunately  for  the  student  and 
idealist,  farming  has  also  a  business  side, 
and  as  a  money-maker  my  father  was 
confessedly  a  failure.  He  was  doubtless 
one  of  those  lovable  souls  who  couldn’t 
keep  a  fortune  if  they  had  it,  since,  trust¬ 
ing  everybody,  they  are  certain  to  be 
imposed  'upon.  Always,  as  he  himself 
owned  with  a  rueful  smile,  he  sold  too 
cheap  and  bought  too  dear  !  Again,  he 
put  the  case  more  philosophically  in  the 
mouth  of  an  imaginary  prototype : 

"Full  many  a  venture  have  I  made — and 
lost ! 

And  yet  I  do  not  now  regret  the  cost ; 
You  call  them  failures,  but  they  are  not 
so — 

They’re  merely  questions,  answered  with 
a  No !” 

Notwithstanding  a  taste  for  scientific 
experiments,  his  was  in  the  main  the 
old,  wasteful,  general  type  of  farming, 
which  included  raising  nearly  everything 
for  the  table  in  variety  and  profusion. 
No  one,  by  the  way,  who  has  not  tasted 
mush  made  of  freshly  ground  ■  corn,  or 
buckwheat  cakes  of  flour  just  from  the 
mill,  knows  quite  how  delicious  these 
old-fashioned  comestibles  can  be  at  their 


best !  Nor  did  practical  wisdom  in  regard 
to  diet  wait  upon  the  discovery  of  vi¬ 
tamins  A,  B,  and  C ! 

My  father  employed  at  least  one  hired 
man  the  year  round,  usually  a  married 
man  who  occupied  a  small  tenant  house 
on  the  property,  and  in  tht  busy  season 
from  one  to  three  additional  helpers.  A 
dollar  a  day,  without  board,  was  then 
the  standard  wage.  Some  of  our  men 
were  native  sons — 

“As  rough  as  chestnut  burrs — as  sweet 
at  heart — ” 

others  raw  immigrants  straight  from 
Castle  Garden.  I  recall  one  Swedish 
youth,  an  officer  in  the  homeland — well- 
educated  and  with  superlatively  fine  man¬ 
ners — whom  he  picked  up  on  the  streets 
of  New  York  upon  the  verge  of  starvation. 
This  tall,  fair  young  man  in  undress 
uniform  toiled  pluckily  in  our  fields  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  Summer,  creating 
havoc  in  the  breast  of  a  Norse  maiden 
of  the  peasant  class  who  chanced  to  be 
in  our  kitchen  at  the  time,  and  among 
the  unpolished  Yankee  help  no  little 
amusement  by  what  to  them  were  quite 
superfluous  airs  and  graces. 

Occasionally  he  took  into  his  service 
one  of  the  army  of  “tramps”  who  were 
daily  to  be  met  with  along  o\u*  country 
roads  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  osten¬ 
sibly  “looking  for  work,”  but  more  often 
demanding  a  “hand-out.”  Mother  never 
refused  to  the  hungry,  deserving  or  not, 
and  my  father  would  give  a  fair  trial  to 
any  honest  seeker  after  a  job.  Our  well¬ 
loved  Newfoundland  dog,  old  bailor,  was, 
however,  something  of  a  snob,  and  per¬ 
mitted  no  ragged  stranger  to  approach 
without  a  notable  display  of  teeth,  while 
he  never  thought  of  barking  or  growling 
at  the  well-dressed  caller.  Mother  used 
to  say  that  Sailor  was  a  better  pro¬ 
tector  for  us  children  than  any  nursemaid, 
on  our  rambles  about  the  farm. 


As  .some  one  has  said,  it’s  far  easier 
to  be  prosperous  than  to  be  civilized— 
and  Henry  Goodale  was  pre-eminently 
the  latter.  It  was  as  friend  and  comrade 
that  he  really  shone,  alert  and  gay  and 
unfiaggingly  kind  of  heart.  A  isunset 
redder  than  common — a  mess  of  early 
June  peas — a  gem  of  a  humming-bird’s 
nest — the  luscious  gold  of  a  perfect 
squash  pie — each  was  savored  to  the  full 
with  so  frank  a  relish  as  to  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  everyone  within  range — 
provided  he  were  not  a  cynic  or  a  dys¬ 
peptic.  His,  too.  was  many  a  quip  and 
quaint  conceit,  little  valued  a  tthe  mo¬ 
ment,  perhaps,  but  brightening  the  mists 
of  half  a  century  gone  with  a  smile  that 
is  close  to  tears.  Puns  were  a  specialty — 
likewise  the  most  harmless  of  practical 
jokes.  Once,  he  tricked  us  children  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  appearing  at  the  back  door 
at  dusk,  just  before  the  lamps  were  lit, 
an  old  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes 
to  meet  the  turned-up  coat-collar,  and 
telling  in  a  disguised  voice  a  peculiarly 
poignant  and  romantic  “hard  luck  story.” 

Another  day,  while  hoeing  in  the  corn¬ 
field,  he  descried,  in  the  distance  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  acquaintances  bound  for  the 
"Dome.”  Being  in  no  holiday  mood  at 
the  moment  he  turned  a  .shabby  back  to 
the  road,  struck  the  grotesque  attitude 
of  the  familiar  scarecrow,  and  remained 
stiffly  motionless.  The  cheat  passed  un¬ 
suspected  until  he  himself  chose  to  tell 
it  as  an  excellent  joke ! 

Driving  down  alone  for  the  mail  one 
midsummer  evening,  it  appeared  that  his 
New  York  paper  had  observed  the  “silly 
season”  with  a  front-page  sensation,  an¬ 
nouncing,  under  immense  scare-heads,  the 
escape  of  the  entire  Central  Park  zoo 
into  the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Such 
a  gorgeous  hoax  was  precisely  in  his  line. 
I  can  fancy  how  he  revelled  in  it  all 
the  way  up  the  mountain,  and  (after 


noting  the  inconspicuous  recantation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page),  arrived  fully 
prepared  to  enjoy  our  innocent  thrills. 
Late  as  it  was,  he  could  not  resist  the 
pleasure  of  arousing  the  neighbors,  to 
hear  how  a  herd  of  elephants  paraded 
down  Broadway,  driving  pedestrians  to 
climb  lamp  posts  in  terror,  and  how  “Gen¬ 
eral  Dix  shot  the  Bengal  tiger !” 

That  leisurely,  10-mile  buggy  ride  in 
the  cool  of  the  day  was  a  feature  of  our 
life  in  Summer.  I  remember  once  being 
with  him  while  he  read  the  paper  on 
our  homeward  way,  which  the  old  horse 
knew  as  well  as  we.  A,s  he  loitered  peace¬ 
fully  from  one  thank-you-ma’am  to  the 
next,  the  reins  might  safely  be  looped 
about  the  dashboard.  When  the  dusk 
deepened,  papa  sprang  nimbly  out,  gath¬ 
ered  a  handful  of  glow-worms  from  the 
dewy  grass  and  inched  their  winking 
green  lanterns  one  by  one  down  the 
coveted  page.  Another  good  story  to  tell 
good  friends !  elaine  goodale  eastmais 


Widow’s  Share  in  Property 

What  .share  does  a  widow  hold  in  her 
husband’s  estate  should  the  husband  die 
without  a  will  leaving  her  with  10  child¬ 
ren,  five  of  whom  are  step-children?  All 
the  children  are  of  age  except  one.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  a  law  was  passed  September 
1,  leaving  everything  for  the  widow  should 

the  husband  die  without  a  will.  Is  this 

true?  a.  D. 

New  York. 

Under  the  law  which  went  into  effect 
on  September  1,  1930,  the  wife  is  en¬ 
titled  to  certain  exemptions,  which  are 
set  off  by  statute.  She  is  also  entitled 
to  one-third  of  all  real  and  personal  es¬ 
tate  and  the  children  receive  the  remain¬ 
ing  two-thirds.  n.  t. 
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9  EvennesR  — No  thick 
or  thin  spot«-no 
•‘grief." 

A  Special  Winding— No 
tangling. 

t  Length-Full  length  _  .  ... 

tothepoundasguar-  5  lP8ect  RepelUng 
anteedon  the  tag.  *  ou  can  tell  by  its 

smell. 


2  Strength  —  Lens 

breaking,  lens  wasted 
time,  leas  wasted 
grain. 


6  Mistake-proof 

i>  • 


pr« 

Printed  ball  insures 
correct  use. 


Bringing  in  Sheaves 
of  satisfaction  •  •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  •  with  Plymouth 
O-point  Binder  Twine 

Don’t  just  ask  for  binder  twine.  Remember  to  say 
PLYMOUTH  to  your  dealer.  Then  you  get  a  binder  twine 
that  is  made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Plymouth  Rope, 
known  for  more  than  a  century  as  the  world’s  finest  rope. 
That  reputation  for  quality  stands  behind  each  brand  of 
Plymouth  Binder  Twine.  Each  is  praised  by  farmers  all 
through  the  United  States  and  Canada.  For  ALL  Plymouth 
Binder  Twines  are  6-Point  Twines  ! 

That  means,  when  you  buy  Plymouth  <$>  RED  TOP 
or  any  other  Plymouth  Twine,  you  secure  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  he  derived  from  the  6  features  listed  below  at  left. 
So  be  sure  you  say  Plymouth. 

PLYMOUTH 

the  six-point  binder  twine 
PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Plymouth  Rope  and  Binder  Twine 
NORTH  PLYMOUTH,  MASS,  and  WELLAND,  CANADA 
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55.000  FARMERS 

Swear  By  It 

THOUSANDS  have  used  nothing 
else  for  years.  Made  from  the  fin¬ 
est  100%  pure  paraffin  base  crudes. 
Super-refined  especially  for  heavy  duty  farm 
work.  Yet  Cen-Pe-Co  costs  no  more  than 
ordinary  oil.  Sold  by  our  own  direct  agents 
on  long  credit  terms  and  shipped  from  nearby 
warehouse.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Central  Petroleum  Co,,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Agents  Wanted 

for  open  territories. 
Only  men  seeking  a 
permanent  opportu¬ 
nity  need  apply. 
Write  General  Man- 
after,  242  Century 
Bldg., Cleveland,  O. 


For  over  two  decades, 
thousands  of  farmers 
and  motor  owners  have 
been  using  Cen-Pe-Co 
Auto,  Truck  and 
Tractor  Oils. 


when  you 
know  the 
best  way 
to  cut  and 
24  types  of 
joints,  shown  in  this 
book.  Diagrams,  photos 
and  clear  instructions  will 
soon  teach  you  to  do  carpentry 
like  an  expert.  Tells  how  to 
plan  a  work-shop.,  gives  lists 
of  tools. ..sugggests  suitable 
bench  machines. ..shows  how 
to  build  work-benches,  saw¬ 
horses,  tool  box  and  wall  cabi¬ 
net.  Also,  tells  where  to  obtain 
job  plans  to  build  200  things  for  home,  garden,  farm,  etc. 
Book  has  32  pages.  Just  send  10c  to  E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  422 S. 
Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (“The  Silver  Steel  Saw  People.") 


S  to  9 
ROOMS 

$366 

$1688 


Summer  Cottages 


many  sizes  and  designs 
all  at  big  savings! 


and  up 


Garages 


and 

up 

Direct  from  ALADDIN  Mills 
at  Wholesale  Prices 


Prices  include  all  lumber  readi-cut,  millwork,  win* 
dows,  doors,  interior  woodwork,  hardware,  roofing, 

glass,  nails,  paints,  varnish  and  stains.  A1I  materials  shipped 
in  a  sealed  box  car  direct  from  the  big  Aladdin  Mills.  Wo  pay 
freight.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Aladdin’s  famous  Readi-Cut 
System  saves  18%  lumber  waste  and  30%  labor  cost.  Complete 
plans  for  quick,  easy  erection.  Build  an  Aladdin  yourself, 
rot-il n<«  CDrC  Return  the  Coupon  TODAY  for  fra« 
ildlalDg  rifCb  Book  of  Aladdin  Homes,  Summer  Cot¬ 
tages,  Garages,  Filling  Stations,  Tourist  Cottages  and  Road¬ 
side  Stores.  Address  nearest  office.  No  obligation.  Send  now. 


The  ALADDIN  Co 

(Address  nearest  office)  Bay  City,  Mich.;  Portland,  Ore.  jj 
Send  free,  without  obligation,  new  Catalog  of  Homes,  ■ 
Summer  Cottages,  Garages,  etc.,  No.  159 

■ 

Name  ...  .  .  ■  —  j 

■ 

Address - -  * 


City. 


State. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Some  Garden  Comments 

Mother  Bee  asked  about  Linaria  Ma¬ 
cedonia  speciosa.  I  have  grown  it  'suc¬ 
cessfully  for  two  seasons,  but  should 
hardly  call  it  one  of  the  garden  “indi- 
spensables.”  It  is  rather  like  a  glorified 
form  of  the  wild  “butter-and-eggs”  with 
large  yellow  snapdragon-like  flowers  and 
attractive  gray-green  foliage.  It  *has  a 
tendency  to  become  rampant,  and  must 
be  kept  in  check,  and  in  wet  seasons 
the  thin  stalks  seem  to  outgrow  their 
strength  and  must  be  staked.  It  self¬ 
sows  readily.  In  my  opinion  it  cannot 
compare  with  its  relative  Linaria  Maroc- 
cana  Excelsior,  a  delightful  little  annual 
with  blossoms  like  tiny  snapdragons  in 
shades  of  pink,  scarlet,  purple,  lavender 
and.  white.  I  wonder  if  Mother  Bee 
knows  this  lovely  plant?  I  was  the 
first  to  grow  it  in  our  neighborhood,  and 
friends  to  whom  I  gave  seedlings  were 
delighted  with  it. 

Another  seldom  used  annual  is  Diascia 
Barberse,  easy  to  grow  though  rather 
late  in  coining  into  bloom.  The  flowers 
resemble  miniature  pink  columbines.  I 
used  it  as  an  edging  for  a  bed  of  Phlox 
Drummondi  with  good  results. 

A  good  pink  and  blue  combination  is 
Statice  Suworowi  with  Salvia  farinaeea. 
The  habits  of  growth  are  similar,  the 
blooms  on  both  plants  appearing  in  deli¬ 
cate  feathery  spikes.  A  group  in  the 
border  among  the  plants  of  middle  height 
is  charming.  As  a  background  Liatris, 
the  Kansas  gayfeather,  with  its  taller 
spikes  of  lavender  and  rosy  purple  flowers, 
would  appear  to  good  advantage. 

I  was  advised  last  year  by  a  friend  to 
try  purple  Petunias  and  orange  Calen¬ 
dulas  for  brilliant  color  contrast,  but 
found  the  California  poppy  Orange  Flame 
preferable,  as  the  Calendula  seemed 
somewhat  coarse  and  heavy  in  comparison 
with  the  Petunia. 

Another  dainty  edging  plant  that  gave 
us  great  pleasure  was  the  Leptosiphon. 
The  tiny  flowers,  borne  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  had  a  surprising  range  of  colors, 
cream,  yellow,  orange,  chocolate  and  vari- 


LIME  SULPHUR- SOLUTION 


GROW  “ FANCY”  FRUIT.  Your  early 
spring  sprayings  can  save  you  lots  of 
trouble  later,  if  you  do  a  thorough  job  at  just 
the  right  time.  You  can  safely  put  the  responsi¬ 
bility  on  ORCHARD  BRAND  Materials — whose 
potency  is  recognized  by  the  big  and  successful 
growers  from  Maine  to  California.  You’ll  save 
many  dollars  in  labor  by  following  the  sugges¬ 
tions  in  “Cash  Crops”  regarding  combination 
sprayings. 


Pin  the  coupon 
to  your  letter¬ 
head — if  you  - 
haven1 1  a  copy 
of  the  1931 
edition. 


Also 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

Oil  Emulsion 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Calcium  Arsenate 


92 


BORD 

E  A  U  X  1 

M 

1 

IXTU 

R  I 

Paradichlorobenzene 
Bordeaux  Dusts 
Sulphur  Dusts 

"Fungi"— "85-15"— "90-10"  — etc.,  etc. 


Dry  Lime  Sulphur 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  40  Rector  St.,  New  YcW^I.  Y. 

BUFFALO  PITTSBURGH  LOS  ANGELES  CHICAGO  PROVIDENCE  OEtl 

CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS  THE  NICHOLS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LTD.,  MONTREAL  DENVER  S  WjAnCI 

I’d  like  a  copy  of  "CASH  CROPS"  for  1931.  Mail  mine  to: 

Name . . . . . . 

Address . . . . . . . 


ous  shades  of  l’ose. 

Has  any  amateur  gardener  tried  grow¬ 
ing  the  Giant  Himalaya  lily  in  the  East? 
Or  the  Eremurus?  Or  the  California 
Delphinium  eardinale? 

I  have  found  Pentstemon  barbatus 
Torreyi,  the  eoral-flowored  variety,  more 
than  satisfactory  in  this  locality,  but  have 
seen  unable  to  induce  any  of  its  relatives 
to  bloom.  The  Pentstemon  was  planted 
next  to  a  group  of  the  new  Achillea 
Boule  de  Neige — better  than  the  Pearl — 
and  after  its  bloom  lias  passed  the  white 
cloud  of  Achillea  serves  as  a  foil  for 
the  early  dark  blue  monkshood  just  be¬ 
hind.  Pale  lavender  Phlox  is  also  lovely 
near  monkshood.  b.  b. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Lily-of The- Valley 

Is  there  au  improved  variety  of  lily-of- 
the-valley  that  will  grow  and  bloom  in 
the  garden?  Are  the  pips  sold  for  forcing 
the  same  variety  as  the  clumps  offered 
for  garden  planting?  Several  years  .ago 
I  bought  a  few  pips,  of  a  so-called  im¬ 
proved  variety,  paying  a  high  price  for 
them.  I  ought  to  have  a  good-sized  bed 
of  them  by  this  time.  All  I  have  now.  is 
three  small  bunches,  about  a  dozen  pips. 
I  have  moved  them  several  times  trying 
to  find  a  location  where  they  would  be 
happv,  hut  they  neither  grow  nor  bloom. 

Ohio.  MRS.  F.  B.  L. 

There  is  only  one  variety  of  Conval- 
laria  ordinarily  grown  as  lily-of-the- 
valley,  though  there  are  varieties  with 
double  flowers  and  extra  long  spikes. 
The  pips  for  forcing  are  very  largely 
produced  in  Germany,  under  superior 
conditions  of  field  culture.  In  our  own 
experience,  a  common  cause  of  disap¬ 
pointment  in  establishing  lily-of- tlie- 
valley  is  the  planting  of  dry  roots  in 
Spring,  which  are  slow  to  grow,  and  may 
not  be  in  condition  to  stand  the  Winter, 
in  spite  of  their  hardiness.  The  proper 
time  to  set  this  plant  is  immediately 
after  flowering  is  over,  when  it  is  in 
condition  to  make  active  growth.  Usually 
it  will  take  hold  at  once  when  planted 
at  this  time. 

Another  cause  of  disappointment  is 
an  uncongenial  location.  It  likes  shade, 
and  will  not  endure  an  open  sunny  lo¬ 
cation.  For  the  greatest  profusion  of 
fine  bloom  the  soil  should  be  deep  and 
moist,  its  native  habitat  being  rich  damp 
woods  in  Europe.  It  is  often  seen 
flourishing  planted  along  the  north  wall 
of  a  house.  Usually  where  it  does  well, 
it  should  be  reset  and  thinned  out  every 
third  or  fourth  year,  for  it  makes  such 
a  solid  mat  of  roots  that  it  becomes 
starved.  We  have  masses  of  it  growing 
under  trees,  in  rather  dry  soil,  but  it  is 
thinned  out  and  fed  with  mulch  and 
honemeal. 


(Suppose  an  automobile  dealer  should  make  you\ 
the  following  proposition ,  would  you  accept  it  ? ) 

Try  This  Automobile  21  Months  - 
Then  We’ll  Check  Things  Over 

EMnaBB  aonanona  tmammsmsammxsamaaa  ’lananam 

If  you  haven  9t  had  an  accident, 

We  fll  make  you  a  liberal  allowance : — 


SOUN DS  like  a  ridiculous  offer 
when  applied  to  an  automobile. 
BUT,  exactly  that  proposition 
is  yours  on  AUTOMOBILE  IN¬ 
SURANCE  when  you  buy  your  policy 
in  the  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL. 

EXCEPT  for  this  further  advantage 
in  your  favor  : — You  need  not  wait  to 
see  whether  you  have  an  accident  dur¬ 
ing  your  insured  period: — YOUR 
FIRST  10%  WILL  BE  DEDUCT¬ 
ED  OUTRIGHT  IN  ADVANCE 
FROM  YOUR  FIRST  PREMIUM 
—A  FURTHER  10%  outright  re¬ 
duction  will  be  made  provided  you  have 
not  had  an  automobile  accident  within 
21  months. 

We  are  now  paying  5%  additional, 

as  a  dividend  at  end  of  insured  period. 


You  save 
$5.00  to  $11.00 
outright  allowance 
on  your  car 
or  truck 
insurance 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

_  OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ask  our  nearest  agent  exactly  how  much  your  saving  will  be. 
Write  us  at  Buffalo  if  you  lack  his  name  and  address. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

^Ve  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Is  the  farm  a  home  or  merely  a  factory  as  some  up- 
lifters  seem  to  think?  I  travel  about  considerably  at 
night,  and  like  to  feel  that  those  farmhouse  lights  are 
home  centers.  G.  D. 

New  York. 

HE  above  remarks  of  an  observant  and  thought¬ 
ful  man  tune  in  with  the  ideas  of  most  of  us 
when  we  stop  to  think,  particularly  his  reference 
to  the  lights  in  those  farmhouse  windows.  Whether 
on  sparsely  settled  roads,  where  the  lone  light  comes 
into  view  as  we  reach  a  rise  on  the  road,  or  in  loca¬ 
tions  where  the  neighbors  are  near,  these  lights  re¬ 
mind  us  of  family  groups  we  know,  with  apples 
from  the  cellar,  and  popcorn,  and  “nuts  from  brown 
October's  wood,”  and  reading  and  talk— and  some¬ 
times  a  hushed  family  circle  where  a  sick-room  has 
brought  anxiety  to  the  household.  Yes,  he  is,  indeed, 
an  exception  “whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him 
burn’d”  as  he  saw7  these  farmhouse  lights  and 
thought  of  their  meaning.  The  home  and  the  “neigh¬ 
borhood”  are  basic  parts  of  our  life  and  government 
and  must  necessarily  remain  so. 

* 

ASES  are  reported  to  us  where  men  traveling 
about  are  offering,  for  five  dollars,  a  soil  treat¬ 
ment  that  will  “kill  all  the  insects  in  the  ground.” 
A  small  quantity  put  into  the  earth  is  claimed  to 
create  a  gas  that  will  “go  all  through  it”  on  its 
deadly  and  destructive  errand.  Statements  of  this 
sort  are  almost  too  ridiculous  to  warrant  notice. 
There  are  materials  like  bisulphide  of  carbon,  para- 
dichlorobenzene  and  cyanides  that  have  considerable 
penetrating  power  when  put  into  the  earth,  but 
treating  an  acre  with  them  is  an  entirely  different 
affair,  even  though  one  wranted  to  kill  all  living 
creatures  in  the  soil,  which  we  do  not.  Plowing 
early  and  harrowing  once  or  twice  will  expose  a  lot 
of  white  grubs  and  cutworms  where  birds  and  hens 
can  handle  them,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  methods  of  treating  land  known  or  suspected  to 
be  infested  with  such  pests.  Fall  plowing  to  break 
up  their  wintering  arrangements,  and  letting  the 
hungry  birds  of  early  Spring  get  at  them  are  the 
best  plans.  Even  the  despised  crow  will  do  his  bit 
in  this  line  if  given  a  chance. 

* 

ANY  of  our  readers  write  to  us  regarding  the 
sale  of  antiques.  Farm  homes  have  long  been 
the  happy  hunting  grounds  of  collectors,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  enthusiastic  amateurs  who  are  jocu¬ 
larly  described  as  “junk  snuppers.”  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  every  old  article  of  domestic 
use  is  an  “antique,”  and  therefore  valuable.  The 
standards  of  value  are  usually  set  by  the  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  such  articles  at  large  auction  sales  in 
metropolitan  art  galleries.  Certain  classes  of  an¬ 
tiques,  through  intrinsic  beauty,  historical  associa¬ 
tions,  or  some  unique  quality,  hold  their  value  per¬ 
manently  ;  others  fluctuate  according  to  popular 
taste.  Just  now  there  is  much  interest  in  those 
quaint  Currier  &  Ives  prints,  but  as  they  were  sold 
by  the  thousand,  many  of  them,  while  interesting, 
are  of  moderate  value.  A  few  rare  specimens,  how¬ 
ever,  have  brought  very  high  prices  at  sales,  and  we 
should  not  expect  them  to  diminish  in  value,  as  they 
are  no  longer  manufactured.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
one  Currier  &  Ives  artist  still  survives,  Louis 
Maurer,  who  has  passed  his  ninety-eighth  birthday ; 
he  was  invited  as  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  recent  ex¬ 
hibition  of  these  prints  at  a  New  York  art  gallery. 
Choice  furniture,  silver,  glass,  pewter  and  china  are 
the  classes  of  antiques  most  sought  for.  We  have 
learned  through  inquiry  among  buyers  that  old 
Paisley  shawls,  often  offered  as  antiques,  are  not 
salable,  though  sometimes  private  buyers  will  pur¬ 
chase  them  for  a  small  amount.  Old  American  glass 
is  always  of  interest,  and  sometimes  of  high  value. 


We  think  any  owner  of  things  classed  as  antique 
should  study  them  well,  endeavor  to  learn  their  his¬ 
tory  and  associations,  and  “hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good,”  since  its  value  will  grow  rather  than 
diminish. 

* 

MANY  States  now  carry  on  soil  inspection  and 
testing  service,  through  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  county  agents,  particularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  lime  and  phosphorus  requirements.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  was  active  in  this  work  during  the  past  year. 
Extension  Specialist  C.  J.  Chapman,  in  charge  of 
this  work  says  that  more  than  5,000  samples  of 
soil  were  handled  in  this  way.  Following  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  soil  samples,  definite  recommendations  are 
sent  to  the  farmer  for  the  handling  of  each  field 
tested,  where  a  history  of  the  field  from  wdiich  the 
sample  was  taken  accompanies  the  sample.  Based 
upon  the  total  samples  tested,  it  was  found  that 
fully  75  per  cent  of  Wisconsin  farms  are  so  low  in 
their  supply  of  available  phosphorus  as  to  call  for 
treatment  with  phosphate  fertilizers  if  the  most 
profitable  use  of  the  land  is  to  he  obtained.  The 
sandy  soils,  the  muck  soils,  and  the  peat  soils  need 
potash  in  addition  to  phosphates.  Mr.  Chapman  be¬ 
lieves  that  many  acres  of  sandy  soils  could  be  made 
as  productive  as  in  their  virgin  state  by  the  proper 
use  of  lime  and  fertilizers.  In  addition  to  the  test¬ 
ing  of  field  soils,  over  1,000  samples  of  marl  and 
lime  materials  were  received  and  tested  for  calcium 
content  to  determine  whether  the  deposits  from 
which  they  came  were  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant 
excavation  and  use. 

* 

NLY  a  few  years  ago  the  suggestion  of  farmers 
playing  with  rag  dolls  would  have  seemed 
ridiculous.  Yet  now  hundreds  of  individuals  do  this 
before  corn  planting  time,  and  co-operatively  it  is 
carried  out  on  a  much  larger  scale.  A  picture  of 
one  of  these  rag  dolls  after  a  few  days  of  work  is 
shown  on  page  145.  It  surely  “speaks  a  various 
language”  in  interpreting  just  the  character  of  the 
ears  from  which  the  kernels  were  taken  and,  as  a 
combined  judge  and  jury,  renders  its  verdict  as  soon 
as  unrolled.  It  is  a  much  better  plan  to  find  poor 
seed  corn  in  such  a  tester  than  after  it  has  come  up 
in  the  field.  There  is  no  more  striking  or  encour¬ 
aging  farm  sight  than  a  field  of  corn  that  is  a  per¬ 
fect  stand,  or  nearly  so,  and  scarcely  a  sorrier  one 
than  the  spotted  field  with  here  and  there  a  miss¬ 
ing  hill  or  a  single  spear  standing  alone  in  more  than 
two  square  feet  of  space.  Our  grandfathers,  wdio 
raised  the  small  flint  corn  that  matured  fully  before 
frost  and  got  hard  standing  in  the  stout  were  able 
to  save  the  seed  ears  when  husking  by  hand,  and 
they  were  often  braided  into  traces  and  hung  like 
pictures  around  the  walls  of  the  family  kitchen  for 
half  the  Winter.  Such  seed  needed  no  testing,  and 
they  were  so  sure  of  it  that  they  planted  the  exact 
number  of  four  kernels  in  every  hill.  The  present 
plans  of  testing,  with  rag  doll  and  other  methods, 
is  a  return  from  the  haphazard  corncrib  seed  plan  to 
the  old  one  brought  up  to  date,  of  making  sure  we 
know  what  we  are  going  to  plant. 

* 

ATS  and  Canada  field  peas,  sown  in  early 
Spring,  have  long  been  a  popular  forage  crop 
in  some  localities.  They  have  the  advantages  of 
quick  growth  and  adaptability  to  early  planting — as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  They  do  make  a 
great  bulk  of  feed,  either  green  or  as  hay.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  two-row  barley  mentioned  on  page  1G4  is 
doubtless  an  advantage,  as  it  holds  up  the  peas  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  oats  alone,  and  furnishes  another  ex¬ 
cellent  grain  hay.  One  of  the  earlier  methods  of 
handling  oats  and  peas  was  to  furrow  the  ground 
and  plow  the  peas  under,  then  either  broadcast  and 
harrow  the  oats  or  drill  them  in.  This  got  the 
peas  buried  a  little  deeper,  which  is  a  benefit,  but 
made  much  more  work,  and  probably  does  not  pay 
under  large  field  conditions.  For  small  areas  it 
may  be  economic.  A  field  of  this  three-grain  mix¬ 
ture  would  have  helped  out  many  farmers  last  year 
when  pastures  failed  because  of  the  drought, 
and  dry  forage  had  to  be  used  in  Summer.  Another 
dry  spell  like  that  may  never  come,  but  this  extra 
bit  of  forage  is  good  insurance,  and  is  no  loss  any¬ 
way  even  in  a  season  of  abundance.  Laying  out  a 
spot  for  it  early  will  pay. 

* 

EDERAL  inspectors  examining  corn  in  34  grain 
markets  found  over  40  per  cent  containing  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  to  make  it  grade  under  No.  3.  A 
large  amount  is  damaged  by  the  custom  of  leaving 
it  in  heaps  on  the  ground  for  a  time.  A  well-made 
crib  with  a  roof,  a  floor  and  good  ventilation  is  need¬ 
ed.  Maximum  protection  is  had  with  sheet  steel 
corncribs  which  also  keep  out  rats  and  other  ver¬ 
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min.  These  are  made  with  perforations  or  openings 
large  enough  to  admit  air  but  not  rodents.  Ven¬ 
tilating  flues  in  the  center  of  the  cribs  help  to  dry 
out  the  corn  while  suction  ventilators  at  the  top 
speed  up  air  circulation. 

* 

THE  serious  drought  last  year  was  unfavorable 
for  the  general  spread  of  the  European  corn- 
borer,  and  government  inspectors  found  an  actual 
reduction  in  the  number  of  borers  in  infested  lo¬ 
calities.  Representative  plots  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  showed  de¬ 
creases  of  25  to  as  high  as  53  per  cent.  There  were 
naturally  increases  in  some  areas  and  new  spots  of 
infestation.  In  its  inspection  of  vehicles  the  gov¬ 
ernment  examined  15,000,000  and  removed  350,000 
ears  of  corn  being  taken  from  infested  territory. 
"Waterways  were  also  examined  as  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  borers  in  debris  from  infested  spots.  The  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  clean  cultural  practice  and  disposal 
of  waste  is  emphasized  as  the  work  individuals  can 
do  effectively  in  handling  this  borer  pest. 

* 

HE  world  wheat  and  corn  movement  during  a 
recent  week  was  as  follows:  Wheat  shipped 
from  North  America,  4,050,000  bushels;  Argentina, 
1,255,000;  Black  Sea,  1,528,000;  Australia,  2,192,000. 
Corn  shipments  were :  United  States,  25,000  bushels ; 
Argentina,  2,972.000;  Black  Sea,  621,000;  Africa, 
9,000.  The  total  grain  on  passage  at  the  time  was : 
Wheat  and  flour,  27,272,000  bushels ;  corn,  27,183,000. 

* 

LEVEN  years  ago  the  first  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  association  was  formed  in  Southern  Berk¬ 
shire  Co.,  Mass.  The  State  has  now  13  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations,  totaling  275  herds  and  6,115  cows.  C.  J. 
Fawcett,  extension  animal  husbandman,  reports  that 
these  cows  produced  on  the  average  more  than  300 
lbs.  of  butterfat  per  year,  or  70  lbs.  more  than  the 
average  cow  in  the  State,  showing  that  these  or¬ 
ganizations  are  proving  popular  as  well  as  profitable 
with  dairy  farmers  throughout  the  State  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  form  of  constructive  work. 

* 

OLEOMARGARINE  has  always  had  a  way  of 
losing  its  identity  somewhere  between  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  retail  shop,  so  that  far  more  was  manu¬ 
factured  than  was  accounted  for  at  retail.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  strict  laws  about  this  matter,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  statement  made  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture : 

The  law  specifically  requires  every  wholesale  dealer 
to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  every  sale  and  shipment, 
including  the  quantity,  the  person  to  whom  sold  and 
the  place  to  which  it  is  shipped.  Every  retail  dealer  is 
also  required  to  keep  an  account  in  a  special  book,  of 
the  date  of  receipt  of  all  purchases  of  oleomargaine, 
showing  when  and  from  whom  purchases  were  made  and 
the  quantities  involved. 

These  record  books  are  required  to  be  available  for 
examination  by  representatives  of  the  department  at  all 
times.  The  failure  to  keep  proper  and  accurate  records 
of  oleomargarine  transactions  makes  dealers  liable  for 
prosecution  and  the  payment  of  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  $100.  These  records  are  important  in  checking 
shipments  and  methods  of  sales  and  are  helpful  in  pro¬ 
tecting  licensed  dealers  from  being  involved  in  unlawful 
shipments  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  be  attempting 
to  evade  the  requirements. 

Special  agents  of  the  bureau  of  foods  and  chemistry, 
therefore,  are  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
methods  of  keeping  oleomargarine  records  and  are  in¬ 
structed  to  take  prompt  action  against  all  dealers  who 
fail  to  comply  with  this  provision  of  the  law. 

These  regulations  ought  to  clean  up  most  of  the 
abuses  in  the  sale  of  this  product. 


Brevities 

During  last  year  4-IT  clubs  in  Pennsylvania  en¬ 
rolled  6,337  boys  and  4,456  girls. 

Corn  planters,  drills  and  other  seeding  machinery 
may  well  be  looked  over  now  for  needed  repairs. 

Those  soft  molasses  cookies  on  page  161 — yes,  they 
are  worth  eating — and  thinking  about  afterward. 

Mosquitoes  are  now  said  to  be  carriers  of  fowl  pox 
— another  reason  why  breeding  places  of  these  pests 
should  be  done  away  with. 

New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  Massachusetts  rank 
among  the  first  seven  States  in  rural  electrification,  40 
per  cent  of  the  farms  being  electrified. 

A  seafaring  friend  tells  us  that  porpoise  liver,  fried 
with  pork,  is  equal  to  any  calf’s  liver,  and  that  fried 
dolphin  is  particularly  delicate  in  flavor. 

Some  of  the  zoologists  tell  us  that  sharks  are  harm¬ 
less  to  man,  but  we  would  rather  not  take  Chances  with 
them.  The  same  rule  applies  to  business  sharks  whose 
activities  are  described  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 

In  New  Hampshire  a  total  of  757  acres  of  Alfalfa 
and  1,64S  acres  of  annual  legumes  were  seeded  in  1930; 
350  acres  of  pasture  land  improved  by  top-dressing,  and 
400  acres  by  the  planting  of  Sweet  clover  in  permanent 
pasture  mixture ;  and  27,000  bushels  of  certified  seed 
potatoes  planted. 

A  new  form  of  morning  exercise  for  bodily  develop¬ 
ment  consists  of  sitting  on  the  floor  “with  the  spine 
perfectly  straight,  eyes  and  mouth  shut,  and  mind  re¬ 
laxed  into  a  complete  vacuum”  for  an  hour.  Farmers 
with  cows  waiting  to  be  milked  are  not  likely  to  be¬ 
come  devotees  of  this  health  culture  fad. 
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Profits  or  Trees 

“Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade — 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 

When  once  destroy'd  can  never  be  supplied.” 

N  AN  address  at  Albany  on  January  21,  Governor 
Roosevelt  expressed  the  conviction  that  urban 
population  has  become  saturated,  and  that  to  re¬ 
lieve  this  congestion  a  movement  of  population  from 
the  cities  to  the  country  must  be  expected  in  the 
near  future.  Then  turning  to  the  country  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  lays  emphasis  on  the  acreage  of  infertile  land 
in  the  State.  He  dramatized  the  unproductive  land 
in  the  story  that  soil  experts  found  buckwheat  in 
Tompkins  County  of  the  State  so  poor  that  the  bees 
had  to  go  on  their  knees  to  sip  the  nectar  from  its 
blossoms.  To  protect  the  city  people  who  are  to  go 
to  the  country  for  farm  homes,  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  country  people,  the  Governor  proposes 
an  extensive  survey  of  the  whole  State  by  experts 
to  draw  lines  as  it  were  between  productive  and  un¬ 
productive  lands.  lie  would  take  the  poor  land  out 
of  cultivation,  have  it  purchased  by  the  State  and 
planted  to  trees.  Only  land  productive  enough  to 
afford  production  at  a  profit  and  to  maintain  a  fixed 
standard  of  living  would  be  left  available  for  culti¬ 
vation.  Later  in  a  special  message  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  the  Governor  formally  recommends  plans  be 
made  for  this  survey,  which  he  says  will  require  10 
years,  and  recommends  large  appropriations  for  the 
purpose.  He  estimates,  on  the  basis  of  surveys  al¬ 
ready  made,  that  22  per  cent  of  the  farm  land  of  the 
State  would  be  taken  out  of  cultivation.  He  thinks 
it  of  such  farseeing  importance  that  other  States 
will  adopt  it  and  the  plan  will  become  general. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  after  effect,  we  rather 
enjoy  being  made  to  feel  good  for  the  time  being.  In 
the  Governor's  plan  we  visualize  rather  a  pleasant 
picture.  Farms  embrace  the  fertile  acres.  Every 
farm  would  produce  a  profit.  Every  farm  family 
would  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living.  All  the  poor 
land  of  the  State  is  stripped  of  its  stone  walls  and 
rail  fences.  Its  modest  buildings  are  razed  to  the 
ground.  Saplings  and  maturing  trees  cover  the  land. 
Birds  sing  in  the  trees,  squirrels  lurk  in  their 
branches,  wild  life  develops  with  the  forests.  There 
would  be  no  poor  farmers  because  there  would  be 
no  poor  farms.  All  farm  children  could  have  shoes. 
There  would  be  no  more  barefooted  boys  on  the 
farms.  The  house  and  the  barn  would  be  modern, 
and  the  equipment  up  to  date.  It  all  looks  so  mighty 
good,  one  dislikes  to  turn  from  the  picture. 

But  how  about  the  promised  overflow  from  the 
cities?  How  about  the  50.000  families  wrho  are  to 
be  forced  to  give  up  the  less  productive  farms?  It 
seems  that  when  we  get  our  productive  land 
absorbed  in  farms,  and  our  less  productive  lands 
covered  with  growing  trees,  we  Will  find  ourselves 
with  a  large  number  of  families  from  the  saturated 
population  of  the  cities  and  another  large  number 
of  families  from  the  expropriated  farms  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  all  out  of  homes  and  all  out  of  work,  and  no¬ 
where  to  go. 

What  expert  is  wise  enough  to  appraise  the  value 
of  a  large  family  of  hoys  and  girls  reared  perhaps 
in  poverty  and  by  hardship  and  sacrifice  on  the 
marginal  land  of  a  back-country  farm?  Many  of 
these  humble  homes  and  poor  farms  have  produced 
priceless  assets  for  city,  State  and  nation.  It  is  here 
boys  learn  independence,  initiative  and  self-reliance. 
Here  they  develop  the  health,  vigor  and  character 
which  the  country  needs.  These  poor  farms  are  the 
nurseries  of  real  men  and  women.  Trials  and  hard¬ 
ships  have  given  them  an  understanding  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  humanity.  Shall  we  say  to  these  people : 
"Trees  occupy  the  ground  you  once  owned.  There 
is  no  land  for  you.  Socially  you  are  useless.”  True, 
some  of  them  may  become  laborers  on  the  wealthy 
farms.  But  not  many.  The  aim  is  to  use  machinery 
on  the  larger  and  better  farms.  Corporations  are 
anxious  to  buy  up  the  large  acreages  in  the  best  sec¬ 
tions.  Ultimately  two  classes  would  exist — the  very 
wealthy  and  the  very  poor.  In  the  country  we  would 
have  the  wealthy  land-owners  and  the  poor  peasant. 
Neither  the  peasant  nor  his  children  could  ever  rise 
above  the  humble  station  of  their  class.  Gone  for¬ 
ever  would  be  the  ambition,  the  inspiration  and  the 
hope  that  made  America  great  and  its  citizens  free¬ 
holders  and  free  men. 

This  is  not  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture.  It  must  not  be  the  fate  of  New 
York  faring.  It,  however,  represents  the  tendency 
of  the  times.  The  purpose  of  it  is  disguised  under 
the  name  of  science  and  efficiency  and  progress. 
Many  who  accept  it  under  the  alluring  disguise 
would  vigorously  oppose  it  if  they  recognized  its 
ultimate  purpose. 

There  ai’e  farms  in  the  State  that  do  not  yield 
enough  to  support  the  labor  that  cultivates  them. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Few  farms  are  without  some  unfertile  fields.  Some 
areas  are  better  suited  to  foi'estry  than  to  farming. 
The  State  has  already  adopted  a  plan  to  plant  them 
to  trees.  One  family  will  thrive  on  a  farm  where  an¬ 
other  family  would  fail.  Some  will  be  happy  with  a 
standard  of  living  which  others  could  not  endure. 
Many  would  feel  fortunate  in  making  a  bare  living 
for  a  growing  family.  Others  demand  a  profit.  Why 
deny  them  a  chance  on  the  land?  Why  not  leave 
something  to  the  farmer?  Farnxsr  were  never  more 
prosperous  or  contented  than  when  they  were  left 
alone  to  do  things  for  themselves  in  their  own  way. 
It  was  not  until  governments  began  to  l’egulate  them 
and  direct  them  and  exploit  them  that  their  social 
and  economic  troubles  began  to  accumulate.  Many 
idle  farms  have  not  been  abandoned  because  they 
are  worthless  for  production,  but  because  there  was 
no  fair  price  for  the  crops  when  produced.  If  the 
State  would  establish  and  properly  regulate  markets 
at  one-half  the  cost  of  these  survey  projects,  these 
farms  would  be  reoccupied,  and  they  would  be 
profitable. 


Rates  of  Interest 

As  I  understand  it  the  l'ate  of  interest  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  New  York  is  now  2  per  cent.,  and 
member  banks  can  borrow  at  that  rate.  Why  is  it  that 
a  farmer  cannot  borrow  at  as  good  a  rate  as  the  banks, 
some  of  which  go  broke?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  real  estate  is  a  good  security.  Talking  about 
farm  relief,  a  rate  of  this  kind  would  be  real  relief. 
Can  you  let  me  know  the  reason  why  farmers  have  to 
pay  6  per  cent  while  others  get  loans  at  2  per  cent? 
Delaware.  e.  t.  w. 

BANKS  of  deposit  have  large  sums  of  money  on 
checking  accounts  all  the  time.  It  is  subject 
to  call  any  minute  of  the  day.  The  bank  must  loan  a 
large  part  of  it  to  draw  interest  and  make  a  profit, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  in  a  position  to  get 
if  back  if  a  large  number  of  customers  reduce  or 
withdraw  their  accounts.  Real  estate  mortgages 
run  one,  three,  five  and  often  10  years  or  more.  To 
keep  his  money  “liquid”  or  moving  iix  and  out,  the 
banker  makes  notes  for  30,  GO  or  90  days.  A  real 
estate  mortgage  is  what  bankers  call  frozen  credits, 
and  because  they  are  not  attractive  to  bankers,  the 
interest  rates  are  higher. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  consists  of  12  banks, 
each  of  which  is  limited  to  its  own  Federal  Reserve 
District.  Each  of  these  Federanl  Reserve  Banks  is 
a  bank  for  the  service  of  other  banks.  It  does  not 
do  business  with  individuals  or  finns.  The  banks 
in  its  district  become  members  and  comply  with  the 
regulations,  keeping  certain  deposits  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  When  the  local  bank  finds  itself 
short  of  money  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  depositors 
for  loans,  it  may  take  its  notes  or  other  collateral  to 
the  reserve  bank  and  assign  them  to  the  reserve 
bank  and  get  the  money  on  them.  The  local  bank 
xxiay  loan  this  money  again  to  another  depositor,  and 
repeat  the  process  until  its  limit  of  credit  has  been 
exhausted  at  the  reserve  bank.  This  is  called  re¬ 
discounting.  The  rate  of  discount  varies.  It  is  just 
now  2  per  cent.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  axx- 
thorized  by  law  to  issxie  money.  It  has  this  special 
privilege  from  the  government.  No  farm  institu¬ 
tion  has  that  function  and  that  is  at  least  one  rea¬ 
son  why  farmers  cannot  borrow  money  at  as  low  a 
late  of  interest  as  banks  in  the  Federal  reserve 
system. 


Our  Ideal  Produce  Market 

Boston  is  admittedly  behind  the  times  so  far  as  pro¬ 
duce  markets  are  concerned.  We  have  the  old,  obsolete, 
inadequate  and  expensive  methods.  We  have  as  a  farm¬ 
ers’  market  a  street  area  grossly  restricted  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  nearby  growers  of  produce  attempt  to  do 
a  competitive  business  in  much  the  same  unsatisfactory 
manner  as  their  great-grandfathers,  with  probably  less 
success,  and  in  actually  less  space.  We  have  terminal 
markets,  so-called,  which  are  ill  situated  in  areas  of 
traffic  congestion,  drawbridges,  and  other  impediments 
to  expeditious  handling  of  perishables.  None  of  these 
were  built  to  an  ideal;  they  were  not  designed  or  con¬ 
structed  with  a  view  to  future  growth ;  they  have  even 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  They  are  make¬ 
shifts  serving,  or  ineffectually  attempting  to  serve  sev¬ 
eral  millions  of  consumers  in  the  adjacent  territory 
which  depends  upon  the  Boston  market  for  its  food  sup¬ 
ply  in  whole  or  in  part.  Why  is  it? 

What  would  constitute  an  ideal  market?  Opinions 
would  probably  be  varied,  but  here  are  some  resulting 
from  many  years  of  market  reporting  work  in  what  is 
admittedly  not  one  of  the  most  efficiently  conducted 
markets  in  the  country.  They  are  impartial,  not  in¬ 
tended  to  favor  any  one  class  or  group,  but  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  or  ultimate  benefit  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  ideal  market  would  be  the  result  of  the  concerted 
action  and  study  of  producers,  distributors,  railroad  of¬ 
ficials,  chambers  of  commerce  or  boards  of  trade,  city 
and  State  officials  and  other’s  interested  or  in  a  position 
to  advise  or  counsel  intelligently. 

First  consideration  would  be  given  to  location.  The 
ideal  market  should  be  so  situated  as  to  be  most  readily 
accessible,  outside  the  intensely  congested  area  devoted 
to  unrelated  business  activities.  This  alone  would  re¬ 
sult  in  an  immense  saving  of  time  and  money  to  all 
concerned,  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  present  wasteful 
necessity  of  transacting  business  at  numerous  and  wide¬ 
ly  separated  points,  with  traffic  congestion  alone  fre¬ 
quently  causing  delay  many  times  in  excess  of  the  time 
reasonably  required  for  the  actual  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  familiar  saying  “Time  is  money”  is  fully 


appreciated  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  production 
or  distribution  of  perishable  produce.  It  is  far  from  un¬ 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  saving  in  efficient  over 
inefficient  marketing  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  more 
than  offset  the  actual  cost  of  such  an  accomplishment, 
expensive  as  it  might  appear  to  those  considering  only 
the  initial  outlay.  Such  savings  would  be  directly  or 
indirectly  shared  by  every  person  in  the  area  served. 
The  ideal  market  would  include  :  Spur  tracks  and  un¬ 
loading  platforms  for  all  railroads;  farmers’  sheds  or 
stalls  in  a  covered  area  adequately  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated;  a  refrigerating  plant  for  temporary  storage  of 
perishables ;  accommodations  for  commission  merchants 
and  wholesalers;  modern  machinery  for  the  movement 
of  produce  within  the  plant;  parking  and  loading  ac¬ 
commodations  for  retailers  and  buyers;  scales  for  the 
weighing  of  loads  in  bulk;  comfort  stations;  first  aid 
equipment.  It  would  be  actually  fireproof  and  equipped 
with  apparatus  for  lighting  incipient  fires. 

The  supervision  and  maintenance  of  the  ideal  market 
would  be  under  State  control  because  of  the  fact  that  no 
one  city  or  group  would  benefit  nor  should  it  bear  the 
responsibility.  Its  control  should  be  entirely  free  from 
political  influence  for  obvious  reasons.  Moderate  rent¬ 
als,  charges  and  fines  should  be  paid  by  direct  bene¬ 
ficiaries  toward  operation  and  maintenance  costs. 

Some  will  probably  regard  our  “ideal  market”  as 
highly  visionary.  Need  it  be?  Surely  in  this  day  of 
business  efficiency,  the  produce  industry  can  well  profit 
by  the  experiences  of  modeim  business  which  has  learned 
through  costly  experience  the  necessity  of  efficient  and 
economical  distribution.  w.  e.  maloney. 


Prices  for  Quality  Milk 

The  high  quality  of  New  York  State  milk  was  force¬ 
fully  demonstrated  by  the  “sample  from  the  wagon” 
contest  for  which  awards  were  made  at  the  State  Fair 
of  1930.  Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  has  announced  that 
this  contest  will  be  held  again  this  year  and  prizes  will 
be  awarded  at  the  1931  fair.  Entry  blanks  are  now 
being  sent  out  by  William  F.  McDonough,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau,  to  milk  dealers 
throughout  the  State. 

Samples  of  raw  market  milk,  of  raw  market  cream, 
of  pasteurized  market  milk  and  jjasteurized  market 
cream  are  taken  without  warning  in  this  contest  from 
delivery  wagons  of  dealers,  one  in  the  Winter,  one  in 
the  Spring  and  one  in  the  Summer,  and  forwarded  to 
laboratories  in  Ithaca  and  Albany  for  scoring.  The 
scoring  is  based  on  flavor,  odor,  sediment,  bacteria  con¬ 
tent,  temperature,  fat  content  and  bottling  and  capping. 

All  licensed  distributors  who  sell  milk  or  cream  di¬ 
rectly  to  consumers  are  eligible  to  entry  in  the  four 
classes.  The  object  of  the  contest  is  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  quality  of  New  York  milk  and  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  greater  consumption.  Efficient  methods  of 
production,  care  and  handling,  and  distribution  are  im¬ 
portant  factors. 

Entries  in  the  milk  classes  consist  of  three  quarts  of 
milk  in  quart  bottles  and  in  the  cream  classes  of  three 
pints  of  cream  in  pint  bottles.  Entry  blanks  must  be 
filed  with  the  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Washington  County,  Tenn. 

Three  weeks  of  snow,  ice  and  zero  weather  make 
one  long  for  a  bit  of  warmth  and  sunshine.  And  now 
the  sun  is  striving  to  peep  out  again,  but  a  cold  wind, 
black  clouds  from  which  snowflakes  come  scurrying 
down,  brings  a  dark  frown  across  his  face ;  mayhap  lie 
will  eventually  chase  them  away.  Tobacco  market  has 
been  crowded  to  overflowing ;  prices  range  around  20 
cents  on  an  average,  some  crops  fall  below  and  some  go 
above. 

Pin-hookers  are  not  making  very  good  this  season. 
Perhaps  some  may  not  know  what  a  pin-hooker  is.  He 
is  a  man  who  buys  a  crop  before  it  is  placed  on  the 
floor,  so  much  a  pound,  or  so  much  for  the  bulk.  If  he 
buys  a  crop  for  20  cents  and  it  averages  25  he  has 
made  good ;  if  it  falls  below  he  has  lost.  Sometimes 
there  are  buyers  in  league  with  the  pin-hookers  and 
the  pin-hooker  walks  in  front  of  the  auctioneer  and 
with  his  hand  or  eyes  gives  the  buyer  a  sign  that  such 
and  such  baskets  belong  to  him.  The  buver  in  league 
with  him  jumps  the  price  up;  then  they  divide  the 
pi’ofit,  and  the  house  the  buyer  is  working  for  does  not 
know  anything  about  it,  but  when  farmers  find  out  that 
such  a  practice  is  being  allowed  that  house  loses  custom. 

Floor  charges  are  higher  than  usual;  25  cents  for 
a  basket.  All  crops  have  from  four  to  six  grades.  Sell¬ 
ing  charges  and  weigh  bill  makes  it  cost  over  two  cents 
per  pound  to  sell  over  the  floor.  Poor  grades  bring 
from  one  to  eight  cents  per  pound.  Sometimes  it  pays 
well,  and  sometimes  it  is  work  for  nothing.  Over-pro¬ 
duction  hurts  the  sales  worse  than  the  seasons,  yet 
people  cannot  be  taught.  The  only  school  is  that  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  they  soon  forget  that  lesson,  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 

Washington  Co.,  Tenn. 


From  Ohio 

Our  November  milk,  both  basic  and  surplus,  netted 
$1.65  per  100  lbs.,  through  the  Dairymen’s  Co-operative 
Sales  Company.  If  I  had  been  selling  to  certain  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  it  would  have  netted  me  $5  a  cow 
more  for  the  month.  This  makes  the  cost  of  a  large 
co-operative  pretty  high.  Our  price  for  December  3.5 
milk  net  was  $1.82%  for  all  our  milk.  The  basic  price 
is  given  as  $2.3G5  a  hundred,  and  surplus  price,  $1.47. 
Our  milk  was  figured  1,720  lbs.  basic  and  1,598  lbs. 
surplus.  If  our  real  net  price  was  figured  to  take  into 
consideration  all  home-grown  feed,  all  purchased  feed, 
investment,  taxes,  labor,  etc.,  I  am  sure  the  result  would 
have  to  be  written  in  red  ink. 

We  sold  two  good  Holstein  sui-plus  milk  cows  about 
December  1  at  $50  each,  which  was  quite  a  loss,  but 
when  one  considers  the  price  of  surplus  milk  I  believe 
it  was  good  business. 

The  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Sales  Company  has 
voluntarily  reduced  its  price  of  milk  in  Ashtabula  to 
permit  a  10  cents  a  quart  price  to  consumers.  The  rea¬ 
son  given  is  to  drive  out  small  dealers  who  have  been 
cutting  the  price  to  consumers.  The  result  is  that  pro¬ 
ducing  patrons  of  the  organization  now  receive  $1.50  to 
$1.60  per  100  lbs.  for  milk,  or  about  one-tliird  of  the 
consumers’  price.  Merchants  usually  sell  goods  at  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  over  cost  price.  This  milk  is  sold  to 
consumers  at  300  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  every  pro¬ 
ducer  loses  at  least  SO  cents  per  100  lbs.  at  his  present 
Price.  Hay  costs  $20  to  $26  a  ton  and  feed  $48. 

Eggs  are  low,  too,  21  to  23  cents  a  dozen.  The  chain 
stores  are  selling  two  pounds  of  creamery  butter  for  58 
cents.  Cutting  wood  and  doing  chores  is  about  all  to 
be  done  these  days.  l.  w.  aixen. 

Ohio. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Singing  Heart 

Beneath  the  molding  leaves  and  grass 
I  hear  the  voice  of  Spring; 

Within  my  garden  desolate 
Are  lilies  burgeoning, 

And  in  the  garden  of  my  dreams 
The  birds  forever  sing. 


the  young  women’s  dresses  with  the  na¬ 
tural  slim  wTaistline  are  finished  with 
a  sash  tied  at  one  side. 

Algerian  colors  are  the  special  note  for 
Spring;  these  include  deep  intense  blue, 
yellow,  rose,  red  and  green  ;  a  very  great 
change  from  the  long  popular  pastel 
shades.  We  also  see  Algerian  jewelry; 
necklaces,  bracelets  and  earrings  of  bar¬ 
baric  design  and  color. 

A  stiff  little  wire  brush,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  lead  pencil,  attracted  us 
in  the  housewares  section  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  It  was  very  firmly  made,  and 
we  found  on  inquiry  it  was  designed  for 
use  in  scrubbing  waffle  irons.  Its  price 
was  14  cents. 


The  Telephone  Increases 

her  egg  and  poultry  profits 


For  why  should  I,  who  never  knew 

The  bonds  of  dark  despair, 

Surrender  to  the  Winter  winds? 

In  gardens  free  and  fair 
My  fancy  soars  on  Summer  wrings 

A  million  joys  to  snare. 

— Curtis  Clark  in  Chicago  Tribune. 

* 

We  have  heard  some  critics  comment 
rather  scornfully  on  feminine  interest  in 
attractive  advertisements  of  goods  which, 
at  the  time,  they  were  unlikely  to  buy, 
and  yet  really  this  form  of  “window  shop¬ 
ping”  gives  both' help  and  education.  One 
woman  who  was  enabled  to  make  some 
unexpected  additions  to  her  household 
equipment  remarked :  “Well,  I  knew  just 
exactly  what  to  buy  and  what  to  pay 
for  it,  because  I  had  been  reading  adver¬ 
tisements  for  months  before  I  had  the 
money  to  spend.”  The  time  spent  in 
reading  the  advertisements  had  been  wrell 
spent,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  and 
had  also  given  the  reader  pleasure  and 
instruction.  There  is  educational  value 
in  reading  of  new  systems  and  improve¬ 
ments,  furnishings,  fabrics  and  foods,  and 
we  never  think  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
inform  ourselves  in  this  way.  We  some¬ 
times  read  of  women  suddenly  given 
money  they  never  had  before,  who  have 
no  idea  how  to  spend  it,  and  who  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  anyone  who  uses  flattery 
oi^fraud  to  get  a  share  of  their  wealth. 
A  woman  of  good  sense,  who  had  studied 
buying  information,  might  be  timid  of 
trusting  to  her  own  taste,  but  she  would 
be  able  to  make  comparisons  for  herself, 
and  would  go  direct  to  reputable  sources 
for  help  or  advice. 

TnE  following  is  our  favorite  recipe 
for  orange  marmalade :  Materials  required 
are  one  orange,  one  grapefruit,  two  lem¬ 
ons,  3  lbs.  sugar,  three  pints  water.  Cut 
the  fruit  in  small  pieces,  including  peel, 
but  omitting  seeds  and  “rag”  in  center 
of  grapefruit.  Put  the  fruit  in  the  pre¬ 
serving  kettle,  add  the  water,  cold,  and 
let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
put  the  fruit  on  to  cook,  heating  slowly 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  cook  until  ten¬ 
der.  Then  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  till 
clear  and  thick.  The  original  recipe  told 
us  to  boil  for  20  minutes,  but  we  do 
not  think  this  long  enough  ;  when  properly 
cooked  it  makes  a  clear  rich  jelly.  If 
the  sugar  is  put  in  before  the  rind  is 
cooked  tender  it  will  be  hard  and  tough. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Small  sewing  machines  operated  by 
hand  are  offered  for  little  girls  to  learn 
on  but  they  are  not  really  toys,  being 
practical  little  machines.  They  are  very 
useful  to  a  woman  who  does  not  have 
electric  power  and  is  physically  unable 
to  operate  a  treadle.  We  have  seen  these 
machines  of  a  standard  make  for  $5,  a 
case  rather  like  a  hatbox,  into  which  it 
fits,  being  t>5  cents  extra. 

Prettier  than  the  lace  paper  doilies 
are  some  new  lace  doilies  of  cellophane, 
which  reproduce  the  patterns  of  antique 
rose  point  lace.  The  cellophane  is  water¬ 
proof,  hence  more  serviceable  than  the 
ordinary  paper.  Finger-bowl  size,  the 
cellophane  doilies  cost  40  cents  a  dozen, 
plate  size  GO  cents  a  dozen.  There  are 
also  bridge  sets  consisting  of  six  large 
and  six  small  doilies,  and  an  oval  cen¬ 
terpiece.  These  sets  cost  60  cents  in 
white,  and  in  pink,  orchid  or  green  the 
price  is  75  cents. 

Evidently  shorn  locks  have  not  de¬ 
stroyed  the  sale  for  “false”  hair,  for  we 
find*  both  transformations  and  “back 
pieces”  to  cover  the  growing  bob,  fea¬ 
tured  by  hairdressers.  These  back  pieces 
fasten  on  with  two  little  combs,  and  cost 
from  $5  up,  according  to  color.  The  trans¬ 
formations,  which  cover  the  head,  cost 
from  about  $20  up. 

We  saw  a  very  pretty  dinner  service 
of  42  pieces,  service  for  six,  for  $7.50 ; 
it  was  a  yellow  glaze  decorated  with 
tulips.  This  was  about  half  price,  being 
in  one  of  the  January  sales.  This  sort 
of  dinner  ware  is  open  stock,  .so  one 
can  always  expand  and  renew  it. 

Pigeon  gray  is  the  new  tint  offered  in 
men’s  hats  for  the  Spring. 

New  scarves  of  both  silk  and  wool  are 
offered  with  a  sash  to  match.  Many  of 


One  Way  to  Earn  Pin  Money 

I  make  money  from  friendly  services 
to  office  girls.  I  mend,  remodel,  or  make 
new  as  they  desire.  Since  my  rates  are 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


926 — For  the  Matron. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42.  44,  46 

and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


389  —  Smart  Jacket 
Suit.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  41/2  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
jacket  and  skirt 
with  lVs  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  for 
blouse  and  %  yd.  of 
3% -in.  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 


designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years, 
36,  38  and  40-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  2%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  1/2  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


179— For  the  Tod¬ 
dler.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  1, 
2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


reasonable  and  I  am  credited  with  the 
“genius  of  making  over”  I  get  all  I  can 

do. 

I  began  on  my  chum’s  clothes,  and  her 
friends  have  become  my  customers.  It  is 
a  mail-order  business,  as  my  customers 
are  20  miles  away.  I  launder  dainty 
things,  do  some  dry  cleaning,  also  some 
dyeing  and  all  sorts  of  mending.  I  never 
charge  less  than  a  half  dollar  for  any 
service. 

Often  a  garment  is  sent  with  a  note 
saying,  “Do  the  best  you  can  with  this. 
Buy  what  is  needed.”  I  enjoy  this  shop¬ 
ping  and  planning.  Patterns  are  sent 
me  for  new  garments,  and  picture  models 
as  suggestions  for  make-overs.  I  use  a 
dress  form — perfect  36 — and  from  this 
can  do  much  fitting,  in  fact,  no  other  fit¬ 
ting  is  done.  Such  garments  are  stand¬ 
ard,  like  readymades. 

I  make  dainty  underwear,  also  costume 
slips,  _  reline  old  coats,  make  suits  into 
one-piece  dresses,  besides  making  new 
dresses  of  any  materials. 

I  do  the  things  for  these  girls  which  my 
mother  once  did  for  me.  Knowing  I  have 


ClC  A  Bell  System  Advertisement 

The  telephone  is  used  by  a  farmer’s 
wife  near  Orleans,  Ind.,  to  get  the 
highest  prices  for  eggs.  At  certain 
times  the  prices  paid  by  dealers  in 
her  neighborhood  vary  as  much  as 
15  cents  a  dozen.  By  telephoning  to 
a  number  of  them  and  discovering 
where  the  highestpriceis  to  be  had, 
she  frequently  realizes  an  added 
weekly  profit  of  $2.  or  more.  She 
also  finds  the  telephone  profitable 
in  getting  orders  for  eggs  to  be 
hatched,  and  in  buying  feed  and 
supplies  with  the  greatest  saving 
of  time  and  money. 

/  1  1 

The  telephone  also  gives  valu¬ 
able  aid  in  getting  the  highest 
prices  for  livestock,  grain,  fruit 
and  vegetables  through  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  associations  or  local 
markets.  It  can  always  be  depended 
on  to  run  errands  about  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  make  social  engagements, 
order  farm  and  household  supplies 
and  summon  help  in  cases  of  acci¬ 
dent  or  sickness. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  serves  well  every 
day  of  the  year,  rain  or  shine. 


ACID  CONDITION 

the  common  cause  of  pain  and 
discomfort  after  eating  -  - 


Get  RID  of  your  dread  of  pain  after  eating. 
Eat  without  fear  of  “indigestion,”  sour 
stomach,  disagreeable  gas  or  headaches. 

When  your  food  ferments,  “disagrees,”  lies 
like  a  lump  in  your  stomach,  it’s  a  sign  of  too 
much  acid.  You  need  not  resort  to  crude 
methods — take  instead  an  anti-acid  that  will 
correct  the  condition.  Phillips’  Milk  of 
Magnesia. 

A  spoonful  of  this  pleasant-tasting,  sooth¬ 
ing  fluid  neutralizes  many  times  its  volume 
of  acid.  It  restores  the  proper  alkaline  balance 
to  an  acid-soaked  stomach  and  bowels — 
assists  these  organs  to  function  as  they  should. 

Phillips’  Milk  of  Magnesia  is  what  you  need 
when  a  bad  breath,  coated  tongue,  headaches, 
nausea  or  biliousness  indicates  an  over-acid 
condition.  Take  a  spoonful  today  and  for 
several  days  and  see  how  it  sweetens  the 
system.  You  won’t  be  nearly  so  liable  to  colds 
or  sickness.  All  drugstores — in  25c  and  50c 
bottles. 


Genuine  Milk  of  Mag¬ 
nesia  is  always  a  liquid 
— never  a  tablet.  Look 
for  the  name  Phillips'  on 
the  bottle. 
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Living  Outside 
the  Sewered  Area? 


This  Information 
Will  Save  You  Money  ! 


There  is  always  danger  of  failure  if  you  install 
a  cheaply-built  sewage  disposal  system — and 
failure  means  the  added  cost  of  dig¬ 
ging  up  both  the  septic  tank  and 
drainage  system.  It  means  the  loss  of 
plumbing  conveniences  while  repairs 
are  being  made  and  the  likely  damage 
to  your  home  and  furnishings  due  to 
stoppage  of  pipes  and  fixtures. 

Be  safe!  Insist  on  San-Equip.  The 
complete  San-Equip  Certified  Sewage 
Disposal  System  is  thoroughly  depend^ 
able.  Yet  it  costs  no  more  than  you 
may  pay  for  an  inferior  system. 

Write  your  name  and  address  on 
the  margin  and  send  for  complete 
information  to  San-Equip  Inc., 

762  Brighton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS 


AT 

FACTORY 

PRICES 

Send  for 

FREE 


1931 

SAMPLE 

BOOK 


SHOWING  a  large  collection  of 
Wall  Paper  in  new,  modern, 
strikingly  beautiful  designs  with 
actual  samples  of  borders  —  to¬ 
gether  with  instructions  for  meas¬ 
uring  and  hanging.  Large  double 
rolls  at  rock  bottom  factory  prices. 


WE  PAY  POSTAGE  ON  ALL  ORDERS 

SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 
Dept.  H  Utica.  N.  Y. 


DON’T  SEND  1  PENNY! 


Women!  Here’s  the  way  to  save  money  on  household 
needs  and  clothing  for  the  whole  family!  Just  send  us 
your  name  and  address — no  money —  and  we’ll  mail 
you  this  advertised  bargain.  Remnant  bundle  con- 
tains20yards  of  cotton  materials  such  as  chambrays, 

S'nghamB,  percales,  voiles,  linenes,  muslin  and  tcwel- 
g  in  2  to  6-yard  lengthB.  With  each  bundle  you 
receive  four  100-yard  spools  of  white  cotton  sewing 
thread  and  100  assorted  sizes  golden-eye  steel  needles. 
Pay  postman  $1.98  on  delivery.  We  pay  all  postage. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  ORDER  BY  NO.  7. 

WALTER  FIELD  CO.  Dept  HI  308  CHICAGO 


Good  and 


Good  for  You* 


Callouses 


Corns,  CalloU9es,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk, play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagginer  foot 
pains:  no  dangerous  applications  ol  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMF1-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 


Raw  Furs — Ginseng 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  aeeonnt  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  39th  St.,  New  York 


a  family  to  care  for,  they  allow  me  am¬ 
ple  time,  but  1  am  careful  to  comply  if 
a  hurry  order  is  sent. 

1  help  these  girls  plan  their  vacation 
clothes,  and  embroider  “shower  presents” 
and  other  things  which  they  need  in  their 
social  life.  I  feel  as  though  they  were 
my  grown  daughters,  and  am  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  their  clothes.  I  send  them 
fashion  hints  which  I  get  from  magazines, 
and  as  busy  office  girls  they  appreciate 
my  personal  interest. 

My  profits  are  clear,  as  my  customers 
pay  postage  and  insurance  on  all  parcels. 
There  is  a  field  for  this  kind  of  work,  as 
professional  dressmakers  dislike  repair 
work,  and  charge  more  than  the  job  jus¬ 
tifies.  One  could  obtain  customers  by 
leaving  cards  at  a  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

MBS.  L.  R.  F. 


Favorite  Cookies 

“I  can’t  make  good  cookies,  so  I  buy 
mine.”  I  hear  that  remark  so  often  I 
wondered  if  your  readers  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  my  experience.  I,  too,  bought 
my  cookies,  but  one  day  I  thought,  “I  can 
make  good  pies,  cakes  and  bread.  Why 
in  the  world  can’t  I  make  cookies?”  So 
I  decided  right  then  and  there  I  would 
make  good  cookies.  First  I  cleaned  the 
old  stove  out  well  and  put  an  extra 
grate  in  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  as  every¬ 
thing  burned  on  the  bottom.  I  pur¬ 
chased  two  aluminum  cooky  tins  in  the 
“five-and-ten”  store. 

Then  I  chose  some  recipes  from  maga¬ 
zines  and  got  to  work.  The  first  one  I 
tried  is  still  my  favorite.  Here  it  is. 

Brown  Sugar  Cookies. — One  cup  brown 
sugar,  one-half  cup  melted  lard,  one-half 
cup  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  one-half  tea- 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Martha  Washington  Wreath. — This  quaint  old 
quilt  was  made  in  pink,  yellow  and  green.  The 
rose  petals  are  made  in  pink,  center  of  roses 
in  light  yellow,  and  green  used  for  stems  and 
leaves.  The  border  is  very  attractive.  Twelve 
blocks  are  required  for  the  quilt  of  average  size. 
The  price  of  pattern  is  15  cents.  Send  all  or¬ 
ders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

New  catalog  of  patchwork  and  quilting  pat¬ 
terns,  15  cents. 

spoon  vanilla,  two  cups  sifted  flour,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  two  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Cream  sugar  and  lard,  add 
eggs  and  beat  well.  Add  vanilla  and 
milk.  Sift  flour  and  baking  powder  to¬ 
gether  and  add.  Beat  well.  Drop  by 
small  spoonfuls  on  well-greased  tins  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  well 
browned.  Cookies  will  spread  some.  Nuts, 
raisins  or  coeoanut  may  be  added.  These 
are  soft,  and  have  a  nice  flavor.  They 
keep  well. 

Molasses  Cookies.  —  One  cup  brown 
sugar,  one-half  cup  molasses,  one-half  cup 
melted  lard,  one-half  cup  hot  water,  one 
egg.  one-half  cup  chopped  raisins,  three 
cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon.  Cream  sugar,  lard  and 
egg.  Add  molasses  and  cinnamon.  Add 
soda  in  water  and  flour  and  raisins  last. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  greased  tins.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven. 

White  Fruit  Cookies. — One  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  lard,  two  eggs,  one  cup  sour 
milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
one  teaspoon  lemon  flavoring,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  chopped  rais¬ 
ins  or  dates,  flour  to  make  stiff  batter. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  greased  tins  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven. 

Be  sure  to  use  level  measurements. 
Don’t  have  the  oven  too  hot,  and  don’t 
be  afraid  to  turn  the  tin  so  cookies  will 
brown  evenly.  Use  a  pancake  turner  to 
take  cookies  from  tin,  and  cool  before 
packing  in  crock.  These  three  recipes 
give  a  good  variety  and  are  quickly  made, 
as  they  do  not  have  to  be  rolled  out. 

EDNA  MAHER. 


Borsch  or  Russian  Soup 

Here  is  how  we  like  borsch  or  Russian 
soup.  Boil  slowly  3  lbs.  of  soup  meat  to 
make  about  a  gallon  of  soup.  Prepare 
two  onions,  two  carrots,  two  cups  cab¬ 
bage,  three  cups  grated  beets.  Wash  and 
grate  beets,  soak  them  in  vinegar  for  at 
least  three  hours,  while  meat  simmers. 
Clean  and  chop  all  other  vegetables. 
Brown  them  in  butter  or  other  fat,  add  a 
tablespoon  of  flour,  blend  smooth.  Drain 
beets  from  vinegar,  add  to  the  vegetables 
and  cover  them  with  the  bouillon  or 
soup.  Add  a  bay  leaf,  salt,  pepper  to 
taste.  Simmer  two  hours,  adding  more 
bouillon  or  soup  stock  if  necessary.  Fif¬ 
teen  minutes  before  serving  grate  a  raw 
beet,  add  to  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  in 
which  the  beets  soaked,  and  three  or  four 
links  of  sausage  if  liked.  When  serving 
add  a  tablespoon  of  sour  cream  on  top 
of  plate.  Canned  soup  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  bouillon,  but  we  like  the  meat 
soup,  sometimes  adding  a  bit  of  celery 
and  parsley ;  we  like  seasonings.  This  is 
very  good,  MRS.  E.  d. 


Th  is  up-to-date 
"B"  Battery 


THE 


Eveready 


Layerbilt 

lasts  longer  and  costs 
less  in  the  long  run  . . . 


NEW  WAY 

Here  is  the  exclusive  Eveready  Layerbilt 
construction.  Only  five  solderings  and  two 
broad  connecting  bands,  all  other  connec¬ 
tions  being  made  automatically.  Waste  space 
eliminated.  Layerbilt  construction  is  a  pat¬ 
ented  Eveready  feature. 


OLD  WAY 


Here  is  the  inside  story  about  the  or¬ 
dinary  A  5-volt  “B’*  battery  assembled  of 
separate,  individually  sealed  cells.  There 
are  30  independent  cells,  connected  by 
29  fine  wires  and  60  soldered  connections 
— 89  chances  for  trouble.  Note  the  amount 
of  space  wasted  between  cells. 


When  you  buy  your  next  “B”  battery,  you  will  want  to  choose  the 
one  which  gives  you  longest  use  at  least  cost.  That  means  Eveready 
Layerbilt. 

The  new  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Battery  has  been  developed  to 
bring  greater  economy  to  battery  users.  Because  it  is  made  of  Hat 
cells,  it  will  last  from  25%  to  30%  longer  than  the  cylindrical-cell 
battery  of  the  same  size.  There  are  no  waste  spaces  as  is  the  case  in 
cylindrical-cell  batteries.  The  flat  cells  fit  together  tightly,  giving 
you  more  active  material  for  your  money. 

Furthermore,  an  ordinary  “B”  battery  assembled  of  separate,  in¬ 
dependent  cells  (be  they  round,  square  or  any  other  shape)  needs  60 
solderings  and  29  fine  wires,  making  89  places  where  trouble  can 
.develop.  The  flat  cells  in  an  Eveready  Layerbilt,  however,  make 
connection  with  each  other  automatically.  Only  five  solderings  are 
needed,  and  only  two  broad  connecting  bands,  each  24  inches  wide. 
This  means  the  utmost  in  reliability. 

Eveready  Layerbilts  come  in  two  sizes:  Medium  No.  485  ($2.95) 
and  Large  Size  No.  486  ($4.25).  Either  costs  only  a  few  cents  more 
than  the  cylindrical-cell  Eveready  of  the  same  size  and  will  last 
from  25%  to  30%  longer.  Look  for  the  Eveready  Layerbilt  name  on 
the  label. 
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Ark  Farm  Notes 

Part  II 

In  just  half  an  hour  the  goats  had 
been  loaded  each  within  its  own  little 
palace.  The  crates  had  been  made  to  or¬ 
der  and  were  just  right ;  soft  hay  inside 
for  a  nice  bed,  and  the  triplets  snugly 
tucked  up  in  their  own  little  “Pullman” 
covered  with  heavy  blankets  to  'keep  out 
the  cold.  The  truck  was  fully  closed  on 
all  sides  and  we  found  it  necessary  to 
take  out  a  small  window  in  the  rear  for 
ventilation.  Everything  was  put  in,  and 
Henry  opened  the  south  gate. 

At  7.30  we  were  on  our  way ;  all  night 
we  rode,  stopping  every  two  hours  to 
warm  the  milk  and  feed  the  babies. 
Twice  through  the  night  we  had  a  hot 
lunch  ourselves,  which  seemed  to  revive 
us  somewhat,  for  the  night  was  steadily 
growing  colder.  At  exactly  7.30  next 
morning  we  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
journey  of  300  miles,  in  New  York  City. 
Thus  far  all  was  well  and  the  goats 
had  all  stood  the  trip  as  nicely  as  though 
they  had  remained  in  their  own  warm 
stable. 

The  owner  of  the  goats  was  delighted 
with  the  increase  we  had  brought  and 
also  that  I  had  accompanied  the  animals 
on  the  first  leg  of  their  journey.  We 
waited  an  hour  for  the  other  truck  to 
arrive,  and  as  soon  as  it  came  the  goats 
were  transferred.  “Now  get  right  in  and 
go  on  down” — this  was  the  command. 
Had  I  guessed  it  right  or  was  I  dream¬ 
ing?  I  just  wanted  to  back  out,  but  I 
didn’t  dare.  Here  was  the  opportunity — 
take  it  or  leave  it.  It  would  probably 
never  come  again,  and  I  tossed  my  suit¬ 
case  into  the  driver’s  seat  and  waved 
good-by  to  truck  number  one. 

Truck  number  two  was  a  large  new 
white  moving  van  with  125  horsepower 
motor — a  veritable  showcase,  all  its  own, 
gilded  letters  shone  from  its  sides.  The 
humming  of  the  perfectly  running  motor 
sounded  like  an  airplane.  It  was  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  We  headed  .south  and 
soon  were  lost  in  the  rumble  of  traffic 
in  big  New  York.  I  had  never  seen  the 
city  before,  and  you  may  guess  how 
strange  it  all  seemed  to  emerge  from  the 
wilds  of  a  *  great  forest  and  plunge  sud¬ 
denly  into  the  busy  streets  of  a  great 
city.  There  were  two  men  with  me  on 
the  trip,  one  at  the  wheel  and  the  other 
as  helper,  who  also  acted  as  “lookout” 
and  pointed  the  way  through  the  south¬ 
ern  cities. 

I'll  take  off  my  hat  to  Chris,  the  driver, 
for  I  have  never  seen  a  man  handle  a 
wheel  as  that  man  did.  Born  in  New 
York,  he  was  wise  to  its  ways,  but  even 
so,  only  an  expert  could  have  passed 
through  such  a  jam  of  traflic  with  a  big 
truck  and  kept  right  side  up.  I  put  on 
brakes  until  I  nearly  wore  the  taps  off 
my  shoes,  but  Chris  never  ticked  a  hub 
on  that  2,400-mile  trip,  and  we  ran  for 
miles  within  an  inch  of  myriad  of  cars 
on  every  side.  It  is  marvelous  what  a 
man  can  do  at  the  wheel.  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  automobiles, 
and  been  with  all  kinds  of  drivers,  but 
never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  man  like 
that  man. 

Every  two  or  three  hours  we  tvould 
stop  to  light  the  stove  and  feed  the  kids. 
They  came  along  wonderfully,  though, 
for  four  days  and  four  night,  we  stopped 
only  to  eat  and  feed  and  water  the  goats : 
only  twice  on  the  whole  trip  did  the 
man  at  the  wheel  pull  to  the  roadside 
for  a  few  minutes’  sleep.  What  he  was 
made  of  I  never  shall  know.  He  would 
say  to  me,  “Now  don’t  let  me  sleep  more 
than  20  minutes.  My  eyes  are  getting 
blurred;  I  want  to  rest  them,”  then  on 
we  would  go  making  fast  time  passing 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  State  to 
State. 

The  trip  across  the  country  was  won¬ 
derful  to  me,  for  I  had  never  seen  the 
South  before,  and  coming  from  the  cold 
and  frozen  North,  to  plunge  into  a  warm 
climate  was  quite  an  experience.  I  wish 
I  might  tell  you  all  that  I  saw  on  that 
eventful  trip,  but  it  is  not  possible.  We 
reached  our  destination  safely,  unloaded 
the  goats  and  after  five  hours  of  rest 
started  on  the  return  trip  to  New  York 
City.  It  was  an  experience  that  one  must 
take  to  appreciate,  but  I  hope  if  any  of 
you  ever  take  it  you  will  have  more 
time  to  rest  and  sleep  than  we  did. 

When  I  reached  New  York  I  went  to 
a  hotel  and  had  a  real  bed  and  a  good 
night’  rest ;  the  next  day  I  visited  Bronx 


Park  which  was  indeed  very  interesting, 
and  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  wdio  read 
■this  have  had  the  same  opportunity? 
There  one  may  find  the  greatest  collec¬ 
tion  of  birds  and  animals  anywhere  in 
the  world,  and  they  are  so  nicely  kept 
in  clean  roomy  quarters  that  many  of 
them  must  scarcely  realize  they  are  con¬ 
fined  at  all. 

My  time  was  so  limited  that  I  did 
not  have  the  chance  to  study  them  as  I 
wished  I  might ;  it  would  take  a  whole 
week  to  go  over  it  all  and  give  each 
but  a  few  minutes’  time. 

Two  days  later  I  arrived  at  Ark  Farm, 
weary  but  glad  to  be  home  again.  I 
found  everything  in  fine  condition,  and 
there  at  the  gate  with  tail  wagging,  was 
Tippy,  watching  as  he  never  had  watched 
before,  for  I  had  never  left  him  for  more 
than  a  day  at  a  time  in  all  his  13  years. 
It  was  a  happy  reunion,  and  I  shall  never 


filled  with  fresh  nesting  material  before 
hatching  time.  Put  the  nest  in  a  room 
apart  from  the  laying  hens,  for  the  setters 
must  have  quiet  and  must  be  undisturbed 
while  on  the  nest.  If  the  hens  are  dis¬ 
turbed  they  become  nervous,  move  about 
and  break  the  eggs. 

Broody  hens  that  are  quiet  and  tracta¬ 
ble  should  be  selected  for  hatching  pur¬ 
poses.  Those  that  are  wild  and  unman¬ 
ageable  are  not  suited  for  setting  or  for 
mothers  after  the  chicks  are  hatched. 
Hens  that  are  to  be  set  in  the  same  room 
should  all  come  from  the  same  flock.  Be 
sure  the  hen  wants  to  be  set  before  trust¬ 
ing  her  with  good  eggs.  A  few  infertile 
or  china  eggs  for  a  day  or  two  will  gen¬ 
erally  give  a  pretty  good  indication  if 
the  hen  means  business  or  not.  Before 
the  hen  is  placed  in  position  the  nest 
should  be  dusted  with  sodium  fluorid,  or 
some  other  good  insect  powder,  and  the 


of  the  eggs  will  not  be  uniform,  and  for 
this  same  reason  one  must  not  try  to 
hatch,  duck  and  hen  eggs  under  the  same 
sitting  hen. 

The  best  hatch  is  obtained  from  eggs 
placed  under  the  hen  the  same  day  they 
are  laid,  but  eggs  keep  in  good  condition 
for  hatching  up  to  the  tenth  day.  If  two 
weeks  old  they  may  be  safe  for  incuba¬ 
tion,  but,  if  older  than  this,  they  seldom 
hatch  well.  Eggs  kept  for  incubation 
should  be  turned  once  each  day  until 
placed  under  the  hen. 

Avoid  the  use  of  eggs  for  hatching  that 
have  dirt  or  stains  on  them.  If  for  any 
reason  it  is  desirable  to  use  such  eggs  for 
hatching,  the  eggs  should  be  dry-cleaned 
as  well  as  possible,  but  not  be  washed. 
Washing  removes  the  natural  glaze  from 
the  surface  and  eggs  that  are  washed  do 
not  hatch  well.  Soiled  eggs  will  hatch 
better  in  their  soiled  condition  than  they 
will  after  they  have  been  washed. 

Broody  or  sitting  hens  must  be  kept 
quiet  and  undisturbed  except  at  feeding 
time,  which  should  occur  at  the  same 
hour  each  time.  This  statement  refers  to 
hens  that  are  confined  to  the  nest.  Hens 
that  come  and  go  at  will  should  have 
food  and  water  close  at  hand,  from  which 
they  may  help  themselves  at  any  time. 
Whole  corn  and  wheat,  with  grit  and 
oyster  shells,  are  the  best  foods  for  sit¬ 
ting  hens  and  fresh  water  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  each  day.  A  dust  bath  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  health  and  cleanliness.  If  any 
eggs  are  broken  in  the  nest  they  should 
be  removed  without  delay  and  the  nest 
should  be  cleaned.  If  the  eggs  in  the 
nest  are  soiled,  they  should,  if  possible, 
be  cleaned  without  washing  them.  This 
cleaning  may  be  done  by  scraping  them 
with  a  dull  knife.  If  washing  is  indis¬ 
pensable  the  eggs  must  be  immersed  in 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  90 
degrees  Fahr.,  or  a  little  less.  Not  more 
than  the  dirty  coating  on  the  shell  should 
be  removed  with  as  little  rubbing  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

When  the  nest,  the  ground  and  the  air 
are  very  dry,  it  is  customary  to  moisten 
the  nest  or  the  eggs  as  the  hatching 
period  approaches.  This  work  usually 
being  done  on  the  18th  or  19th  day  of  in¬ 
cubation.  If  this  practice  is  followed  the 
nest  may  be  moistened  by  sprinkling  the 
ground  or  floor  about  it,  or  by  pouring 
water  down  the  inner  sides  of  the  nest 
boxes  (always  use  warm  water).  The 
eggs  themselves  must  never  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  cold  water.  If  the  eggs  are  to 
be  moistened  directly,  the  water  should 
first  be  brought  to  the  same  temperature 
that  the  eggs  are,  then  they  may  be 
sprinkled.  a.  l.  Chamberlin. 

Massachusetts. 


Protecting  Right  of  Way 

Through  part  of  our  farm  a  road  runs 
over  which  nobody  has  any  right  of  way, 
but  it  is  still  often  used  in  the  Winter 
by  several  persons  as  a  short  route  to 
get  their  wood  out.  I  do  not  want  to 
bar  any  man  from  this  convenience,  as 
it  does  no  harm  whatever  to  me,  but  I 
would  like  to  do  something  to  prevent 
making  a  right  of  what  is  now  only  a 
privilege.  I  thought  to  demand  that  any¬ 
one  who  wants  to  use  this  road  must  have 
a  written  permission  from  me  once  each 
year  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  yearly.  Would 
this  procedure  protect  all  my  rights  for 
the  future,  or  is  there  a  better  way? 

New  York.  h.  b. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  charge  for 
the  use  of  the  road  even  to  the  extent 
of  10  cents.  It  would  save  all  future 
arguments,  however,  if  you  have  a  written 
agreement  giving  permission  for  a  limited 
time  to  use  your  land.  n.  t. 


Cedar  Oil  for  Frostbite 

East  year  my  feet  were  frozen  and 
this  year  I  suffered  so  much  that  I 
couldn't  be  fitted  for  shoes.  My  brother- 
in-iaw  told  me  of  a  remedy  that  was  so 
good  I  would  like  to  pass  it  on  to  others 
who  suffer  year  after  year.  I  purchased 
a  15-cen't  bottle  of  oil  of  Cedar  and  after 
a  few  applications  morning  and  evening 
I  find  myself  practically  cured.  The  skin 
was  not  broken  in  my  case  but  another 
case,  where  the  open  sores  existed,  is 
now  cured  after  using  the  oil  of  cedar 
faithfully.  It  is  a  simple  remedy  and  I 
said  at  the  time  I  purchased  it,  I  would 
pass  the  good  news  on  to  other  people 
if  I  was  only  relieved.  I  feel  no  pain  or 
any  signs  of  swelling,  only  a  little  red¬ 
ness  under  'the  skin,  which  doesn’t  bother 
me  at  all.  mrs.  c.  j.  g. 

New  Y'ork. 

New  York  city  has  231.632  licensed 
and  numbered  dogs.  During  the  past  year 
13.241  cases  of  dog  bite  were  reported 
to  the  Health  Department ;  101  cases 
were  proved  to  be  rabid  dogs,  and  one 
human  death  resulted  from  rabies. 
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Wild  Ducks  Around  the  Finger  Lakes 


Ellen  C.  Rickard. 


leave  him  again  as  long  as  he  continues 
to  live.  He  had  eaten  but  little  all 
through  my  absence,  and  I  believe  he 
would  have  soon  mourned  himself  to 
death  had  I  not  returned.  The  trust  and 
true  affection  of  a  canine  friend  like  this 
is  something  to  marvel  at.  We  some¬ 
times  say  that  love  eternal  springs  in  the 
human  breast,  but  there  seems  no  greater 
love  than  that  of  a  dog  for  his  master, 
and  we  may,  if  we  will,  see  in  this  a 
lesson  in  affection  that  we  might  other¬ 
wise  overlook.  willet  randall. 


Natural  Incubation 

Given  proper  care  and  attention,  the 
hen  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  incubators 
for  the  farmer  or  backyard  poultry  keeper 
whose  poultry  operations  are  of  moderate 
size,  also  for  the  beginner,  and  the  poul¬ 
try  breeder,  who  has  a  few  choice  hens 
from  which  he  wishes  to  raise  as  many 
pullets  as  he  can.  The  sitting  hen  is 
very  valuable,  as  he  can  set  the  eggs 
while  fresh,  and  not  hold  them  until  he 
can  get  enough  for  an  incubator. 

Nests  for  sitting  hens  must  be  large 
enough  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  being 
crowded,  or  piled  one  upon  another.  They 
can  be  made  in  boxes  that  are  about  14 
inches  square — soap  boxes  answer  well, 
and  orange  boxes  make  two  good  nests. 
The  nests  should  be  whitewashed  or 
painted  with  a  good  disinfectant  and 


body  of  the  hen  covered  with  it.  The 
powder  should  be  well  worked  in  down 
to  the  skin,  and  the  work  should  be  done 
with  especial  care  about  the  vent,  under 
the  wings  and  around  the  neck.  This 
operation  is  to  be  repeated  on  the  seventh 
and  fourteenth  days.  To  dust  the  hen 
and  nest  in  this  way  is  fatal  to  body  lice, 
and  red  mites  may  be  kept  away  with 
kerosene  oil  or  turpentine. 

Two  pounds  of  naphthalene  flakes  dis¬ 
solved  in  three  gallons  of  kerosene  makes 
an  excellent  application  to  keep  the  mites 
away  from  the  nest  boxes,  also  for  use 
on  roosts,  nests,  etc.,  in  laying  house.  Do 
not  use  any  grease  or  ointment  to  get  rid 
of  lice  as  it  is  likely  to  fill  the  pores  of 
the  eggs  and  prevent  their  hatching. 

In  the  natural  incubation  of  eggs  in¬ 
tended  to  produce  birds  for  exhibition, 
and  especially  in  cases  where  high-priced 
eggs  are  purchased,  not  more  than  seven 
or  nine  eggs  should  be  placed  under  one 
hen,  a  sitting  of  13  or  15  eggs  should  be 
placed  under  two  hens.  Placing  such  a 
small  number  of  eggs  under  each  hen  in¬ 
sures  a  more  even  temperature  to  all  the 
eggs,  and  hence  better  and  more  chicks, 
and  if  one  of  the  hens  should  leave  the 
nest  for  any  cause,  all  the  eggs  would 
not  be  lost. 

The  eggs  should  be  uniform  in  size,  for 
if  some  are  small  and  others  large  the 
body  of  the  hen  will  nat  come  close  to 
fim  cmnlipp  find  the  temeenerature 
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Mysterious  Death  of  Sow 

We  lost  a  brood  sow  very  mysteriously. 
Slie  was  fed  regularly  of  slop  carried 
fi.om  the  kitchen  where,  occasionally, 
broken  glass  was  found  in  the  bucket — 
against  protest.  A  few  days  ago  she 
was  crated  for  carrying  to  neighboring 
farm.  In  loading  the  men  raised  rear 
end  of  crate,  practically  standing  sow  on 
her  head,  rested  end  of  crate  on  truck 
then  lifted  and  pushed  crate  on.  At  this 
time  the  sow  did  not  look  thrifty  but  was 
eating  well.  A  few  days  later  she  was 
brought  home  in  evening,  apparently  as 
well  as  usual,  and  ate  heartily.  In  the 
morning  she  was  dead.  On  opening  her 
we  found  organs  apparently  normal  but 
about  two  quarts  of  very  dark  colored, 
clotted  blood  free  in  her  body.  No  ex¬ 
ternal  injury  was  apparent.  J.  K.J. 

North  Carolina. 

It  would  appear  certain,  from  what 
you  found  at  the  time  of  the  post-mortem 
examination  described  that  the  sow  had 
suffered  a  hemorrhage  internally.  A  blood 
vessel  may  have  been  ruptured  at  the 
time  of  loading,  considering  the  way  in 
which  the  sow  was  handled  while  in  the 
crate.  The  bleeding  at  that  time  could 
not  have  been  severe,  from  what  you 
say,  but  inflammation  may  have  ensued 
and  been  the  real  cause  of  death. 

However,  broken  glass  in  the  kitchen 
slop,  would  be  an  even  more  likely  cause 
of  the  bleeding  and  inflammation.  Losses 
from  that  cause  are  common  in  hogs  that 
are  fed  the  garbage  or  slop  from  a  restaur¬ 
ant  or  hotel.  In  such  feed  it  is  common 
to  find  broken  electric  light  bulbs  or 
globes,  or  broken  crockery,  and  we  have 
known  of  cases  of  death  being  due  to 
presence  of  safety  razor  blades  in  the 
slop. 

Hogs  are  also  liable  to  die  of  cholera 
when  fed  garbage,  etc.,  containing  scraps 
of  pork.  That  disease  would  have  caused 
high  fever,  scouring  or  constipation,  cough 
and  discoloration  of  the  skin.  It  would 
not  seem,  however,  that  the  sow  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  so  affected,  and  we  must  con¬ 
clude  therefore  that  hemorrhage  caused 
death.  a.  s.  a. 


Tetanus  or  Lockjaw 

What  can  you  tell  about  tetanus  or 
lockjaw?  How  can  it.  be  prevented  or 
guarded  against?  Can  it  be  cured?  When 
six  horses  have  died  with  it  within  a 
radius  of  six  miles  in  a  year,  it  seems 
to  me  something  is  wrong.  In  two  cases 
two  horses  on  each  place  died  within 
a  year.  M.  c.  K. 

New  York. 

When  the  exact  nature  and  cause  of 
tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  are  understood  it 
will  be  seen  that  losses  can  be  prevented 
by  proper  care  and  treatment.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  caused  by  the  germ  Bacillus 
tetani  invading  a  wound,  and  then  grow¬ 
ing  there  and  generating  a  poison  or 
toxin  which  quickly  permeates  the  system 
and  induces  tetanic  spasms,  contractions 
and  hardening  of  muscles,  as  well  as 
locking  the  jaw.  The  disease  may  be 
present,  in  a  sub-acute  form,  so  that  the 
jaws  are  not  locked  and  the  animal  can 
eat.  In  such  an  attack  recovery  usually 
occurs,  unless  the  horse  is  disturbed  and 
excited. 

The  tetanus  germ  can  develop  only 
when  air  is  excluded.  Oxygen  of  air 
kills  the  germ.  The  disease,  therefore, 
most  commonly  results  from  a  punctured 
wound  which  closes  at  once  and  excludes 
aix-.  A  nail-puncture  of  the  hoof  is,  there¬ 
fore,  especially  dangerous,  as  the  wound 
in  the  horn  closes  at  once,  unless  very 
large,  just  as  does  a  wound  made  in  a 
thick  piece  of  rubber.  The  nail  or  other 
foreign  body  causing  the  wound  carries 
in  the  germ  of  tetanus  and  it  quickly  de¬ 
velops  and  forms  its  poison. 

Any  wound  may  result  in  tetanus,  when 
air  is  excluded.  It  is,  for  example,  very 
dangerous  to  cover  a  superficial  wound 
with  a  salve  or  ointment  in  places  where 
tetanus  is  prevalent.  That  is  the  case 
in  the  Southern  States  and  wounds  there 
should  be  treated  with  lotions,  rather 
than  with  salves. 

Tetanus  is  also  liable  to  follow  castra¬ 
tion,  when  the  wounds  are  made  small 
and  allowed  immediately  to  close,  so  that 
germs  of  the  disease  are  enclosd.  We 
advise  that  in  all  animals  the  wounds 
made  at  time  of  castration  should  be  large 
and  that  immediate  closing  of  the  wound 
be  prevented.  That  may  be  accomplished 
by  pouring  into  the  wound  some  car- 
bolized  oil,  or  smearing  it  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  each  of  iodoform  and  turpen- 
time,  and  eight  parts  of  lard.  Vaseline 
or  oil,  to  prevent  healing  by  first  or 
primary  intention.  We  have  always  made 


it  a  rule  to  open  the  wounds  with  a 
cleansed  finger  the  day  after  castrating 
a  colt  and  to  repeat  the  opening  until 
white  or  “laudable”  pus  is  seen  to  flow. 
Infection  will  not  then  occur.  It  is  also 
advisable  never  to  castrate  a  farm  animal, 
or  perform  any  cutting  operation  upon  an 
animal,  in  a  dirty  place  or  with  instru¬ 
ments  and  hands  that  have  not  been 
cleansed  and  disinfected. 

There  is,  however,  another  precaution 
which  always  should  be  taken,  that  an 
attack  of  tetanus  may  be  prevented.  That 
is  to  have  the  wounded  animal  immedi¬ 
ately  given  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
tetanus  antitoxin.  Any  veterinarian  can 
give  that  treatment,  and  it  effectively 
prevents  the  disease,  the  wound  also  is 
to  be  opened  and  disinfected.  Tincture 
of  iodine  freely  applied  to  -the  wound  is 
effective  as  a  disinfectant  and  was  much 
used  for  that  purpose  during  the  World 
War.  Whenever  a  horse  is  pricked  in 
the  hoof  ‘by  a  nail  or  sharp  object,  the 
preventive  injection  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered,  even  when  there  is  no  sign  of 
lameness.  Often,  it  is  the  insignificant 
wound  of  the  hoof  that  is  followed  by  an 
attack  of  tetanus,  for  the  reason  that 
such  a  wound  is  not  thought  serious  or 
worth  treating.  We  have  known  tetanus 
to  result  from  merely  paring  out  a  corn  in 
a  horse’s  hoof.  The  antitoxin  should  be 
used  as  a  preventive,  in  even  a  simple 
operation  such  as  that.  The  disease  often 
is  curable,  if  not  acute.  The  animal  must 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  undisturbed  in 
a  secluded  box-stall  and  there  provided 
with  soft  food  and  water.  Epsom  salt  or 
Glauber  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  the 
drinking  water.  A  veterinarian  should 
be  employed  to  give  treatment  with  anti¬ 
toxin,  in  large  doses.  A.  s.  A. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good  . $9.25(3!10.00 

Medium  . 7.50@  9.25 

Common  .  0.00(3!  7.50 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,  good .  9.00©10. 00 

Medium  .  7.25@  9.00 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good .  7.50@  8.25 

Common  and  medium  .  4.75(3  7.50 

Cows,  good  .  5.25<@  0.25 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00(3?  5.25 

I.ow  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.25@  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  5.75(3!  0.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.75(3)  5.75 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  eh .  9.25@11.50 

Medium  .  G.50@  9.25 

Cull  and  common  .  3.50@  0.50 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  cli .  0.00(3)  8.00 

Common  and  medium  . 3.50@  0.00 

HOGS 

I.t.  Its.,  140  to  100.  good  Miid  cli _ $S.75@$8.90 

Lt.  wts.,  100  to  180,  good  and  cli...  8.70(3)  8.90 

180  to  200.  good  and  cli .  8.05(3!  8.90 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  220,  good  and  eh..  8.50@  8.80 

220  to  250,  good  and  cli .  8.15(3!  8.00 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  good  and  cli..  7.90@  8.25 

290  to  350.  good  and  eh .  7.00@  8.00 

Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  good  G.25@  0.75 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  cli....  8.50@  8.90 
SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $8.00@$9.30 

Medium  .  0.75(5!  8.00 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  G.75@  8.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.00@  0.75 

Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  good..  3.75(5?  5.25 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  3.00@  4.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  choice .  2.75@  4.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.25@  3.00 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bbl.,  N.  Y..  U.  S.  Utility,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $3.25  to  $3.50:  2%-in..  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
bu.  bskt..  N.  Y..  U.  S.  No.  1,  2 -in.  Baldwins, 
$1.50  to  $1.75:  Kings,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Wealthies, 
$1.15  to  $1.25:  2!4-in.  Wealthies,  $1;  2%-in. 
Hubbardstons.  $1.25  to  $1.35;  cranberry  Pippins, 
$1.25;  U.  S.  No.  1  and  Utility.  21/4-in.  Baldwins, 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  McIntosh.  $1.50:  unclassified, 
214-in.  McIntosh.  $1.25;  R.  I.  Greenings,  $1; 
Kings,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  I’a.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2% -in. 
Rome  Beauties.  $1.50  to  $1.00;  Delicious,  $1.50 
to  $1.00;  2*4 -in.  Staymans,  Black  Twigs  and 
York  Imperials,  $1  to  $1.15;  bu.  boxes.  Mass., 
U.  S.  No.  1,  3-in.  Baldwins.  $1.00  to  $1.65;  21/2- 
in.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  214-in.,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  boxes, 
Wash.,  extra  fancy,  Delicious,  $2.35  to  $2.50; 
fancy,  $2.25  to  $2.35:  C  grade,  $2;  extra  fancy 
Rome  Beauties,  $1.00  to  $1.65;  fancy,  $1.50; 
fancy  Winesaps,  $1.05  to  $1.85;  C  grade,  $1.50: 
cabbage.  N.  Y.,  Danish  Seed,  bulk,  bbl.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  90-lb.  sacks,  00c  to  $1;  carrots,  Mich, 
and  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  50  to  75c;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  h.h.,  Ind.,  carton  of  2  doz..  extra 
fancy,  $4;  fancy,  $3.50;  No.  1,  $3;  kale,  Va., 
bu.  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  lettuce,  Ohio,  I1.I1..  10-lb. 
bskt.,  50  to  55c;  Iceberg,  crt.,  Cal.,  $2.75  to 
$3;  mushrooms,  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75  to  90c; 
poorer  low  as  25c;  onions,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Ind., 
50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  45  to  50c;  whites,  75  to 
85c;  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows.  90c;  potatoes,  U. 
S.  No.  1.  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  120-lb.  sacks,  $2.40  to 
$2.45;  100-lb.  sacks.  $1.90  to  $2.05;  poorer, 

scabby,  low  as  $1.25;  N.  Y.  whites,  120-lb. 
sacks,  $2.15;  Texas,  Bliss  Triumphs,  50-lb. 
sacks,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  sweet  potatoes.  U.  S.  No. 
1,  Tenn.,  bu.  liprs.,  Nancy  Halls.  $1.50  to  $1.00; 
La.,  bu.  erts.,  Porto  Rican,  $2;  N.  J.,  bu. 
liprs.,  yellows,  $2.40  to  $2.50. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 
Eggs. — Nearby  firsts,  second-hand  cases,  2214 
to  22%e;  extra  firsts,  new  cases,  23%  to  25c; 
nearby  hennery  whites.  24’4  to  24%e;  western 
fresh,  whites,  29  to  30c;  browns,  28  to  29c; 
current  receipts,  24  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Live  heavy  hens,  22c;  med.,  20  to 
21c;  Leghorns.  15  to  17c:  colored  springers, 
heavy,  20  to  22c;  med.,  20  to  22e;  Leghorns, 
15  to  18c:  old  roosters,  12c;  ducks,  20  to  24c; 
Spring  geese,  15  to  20c;  per  lb.:  common 
pigeons,  35  to  40e  pair;  fresh-killed,  full- 
dressed  hens,  38e;  hog  dressed,  33c  lb. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  35  to 
40c:  bu.,  70  to  80c:  cabbage,  domestic,  doz.,  35 
to  50e;  red,  doz.  heads,  75c  to  $1.25:  Danish, 
doz.,  40  to  05c;  Danish,  small,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
Savoy,  doz..  50  to  60c;  carrots,  bskt.,  35  to  40c; 
bu.,  50  to  00c;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  75c;  en¬ 


dive,  curly,  crt.,  50c;  escarole,  doz.  bchs.,  25 
to  30c;  kale,  bu.,  50c;  leeks,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to 
25c;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads,  25  to  40c;  curly, 
crt.,  50e  to  $1;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
yellow,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  parsley,  doz. 
bchs.,  20  to  25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15; 
bskt.,  45  to  50c;  potatoes,  bu.,  80c  to  $1;  sec¬ 
onds,  bu..  35  to  45c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to 
20c:  salsify,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb.,  It4  to  2c;  turnips,  bskt.,  55  to  60c; 
bu.,  SOc  to  $1;  watercress,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  60c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Greening,  N.  W.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Greening, 
R.  I.,  bu.,  $1;  Hubbardston,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
King,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  Northern  Spy,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.00;  Opales¬ 
cent,  bu.,  $1.50;  Rome  Beauty,  bu.,  $1:  Russets, 
bu..  75c;  Winesap,  bn.,  $1  to  $1.50;  pears, 
Ivieffer,  bskt.,  30  to  40c;  bu.,  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  heavy,  lb.,  23  to 
25c;  light,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  chickens,  lb.,  18  to 
22c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  light,  lb.,  16 
to  18c;  roosters,  lb.,  16c;  geese,  lb.,  17c;  ducks, 
lb.,  18  to  22c. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 
Market 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  50c  lower,  de¬ 
mand  poor.  Bulk  of  sales,  $7.50  to  $8. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  light,  market 
mostly  unchanged,  demand  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $7; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3.50  to  $0. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $11.50; 
cull  and  common,  $0  to  $8. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  rather  light,  market 
about  steady,  demand  slow;  no  sheep  offered. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $7 
to  $10;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $5  to  $7. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  rather  light,  market 
fully  steady  with  last  week;  demand  fair. 
Choice,  head,  $100  to  $180;  good,  $125  to  $160; 
medium,  $00  to  $S0;  common,  $30  to  $50. 


Unsettled  Estate 

A,  widowed  mother ;  B,  unmarried 
daughter;  C,  unmarried  son;  both  of 
mature  age,  own  a  property  in  equal 
shares  and  so  recorded  in  deed.  B  dies, 
leaves  no  will ;  about  two  years  later  A 
dies ;  leaves  a  will  bequeathing  her  share 
to  C.  C  fails  to  file  will  for  probate.  The 
question  arises,  who  gets  B  share  and 
what  can  happen  to  C  for  failing  to  pay 
B's  inheritance  tax  and  failure  to  file 
will  for  probate?  w.  H.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

On  the  death  of  B  her  estate  and 
property  descended  to  her  mother  A.  If 
C  wishes  to  get  title  to  the  property  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  the  will 
probated.  No  doubt,  proceedings  will  he 
brought  to  compel  C  to  pay  the  inherit¬ 
ance  tax  and  penalty,  if  he  does  not  start 
such  a  proceeding  himself.  n.  t. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  2-6. — Farmers’  Week,  Ohio  State 
Agricultural  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  3-6.  —  New  York  State  Grange, 
58th  annual  session,  State  Armory,  Olean, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  9-14.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

March  16-21.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

March  24-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Orono,  Maine. 


Livestock  Sales 

Feb.  1S-19. — Shorthorn  Congress  Show 
and  Sale,  Livestock  Pavilion,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Feb.  25. — W.  S.  Corsa’s  Gregory  Farm 
Percheron  Sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 


new  patemea  mean  cuvenuga  K 
prevent  mold  and  keep  skippers, 
flies  and  other  insects  from  spoil¬ 
ing  your  home-cured  meat.Cut  to 
exact  shape — easy  to  use.  Save 
their  cost  many  times  over. 
Lonjr-Lastinfi:— use  them  as  many 
seasons  as  you  like.  Ironclad 
money-back  guarantee  protect* 
you.  Send  $1  for  trial  package  of 
•  two  ham  coverings  or  pay  poatmaa 
on  delivery.  Write  today. 

ETTLINGER  CASING  COMPANY 
1928  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HORSES 


«  AUCTION  SALE  ™> 


REGISTERED 

PERCHERONS 


10  Stallions  Ik. 
20  Mares  '\ 


FEBRUARY  25,  1931 
W.  S.  CORSA 

Whitehall,  Greene  Co.,  Illinois 

If  interested  in  farm  work  mares,  please 
write  for  Catalog  of  this  Sale 


PI  .1  j  ¥»  •  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

Shetland  ronies  MARKS  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Pricesright.  a.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Alwoler.Ohio 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  "| 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-Chlna  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna 


BREEDING  EWES  WANTED 


Goats  Wanted 


-TOQGENBFEG  BILLY— 

Stenger,  Congers,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

The  Good  Old  “Durhams” 
of  our  Forefathers 

“The  Tanner’s  Favorite  Breed  Today” 

Excels  in  returning  profits  at  the  pail 
and  on  the  meat  block 

Learn  more  of  this  great  breed. 
Write  for  literature  to 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


1  ••• 

GUERNSEYS 

.  :1:  J 

UERNSEY  CATTLE 

Tuberculin  Tested 


Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  for  service. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  l'igs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  Ns  Y. 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Offers  at  most  reasonable  prices 

from  Imp.  cows  Dill  I  O  Herd  fully  accredi- 
witli  good  records  ted  and  blood-tested 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


For  Sale:  2  Purebred  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  and  blood  tested.  For  particulars  write 
MIMSUEOAGO  FARM,  Stony  I’oin t-on-Hudson,  N.Y.  Tel.  35  S.P. 

]  -*»  DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  | 

For  Sale-Priced  to  Suit  the  Times 

9  Ymmff  Rulle  0F  serviceable  age 
L  lOliOg  DUIIS  AND  BULL  CALVES 

from  A.  R.  Sires.  Dams  with  A.  R.  rec¬ 
ords  of  over  400  lbs.  of  fat.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  blood  tested.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  to— 

THOMAS  JOHNSON 

Spring  Farm  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

We  have  two  high  class  young  bulls  for 
sale,  ready  for  service.  These  bulls  are 
sired  by  our  grand  champion  sires  and  out 
of  well  bred  dams.  Our  herd  is  accredited. 

YV  rite  for  Information 

BROOKVALE  FARM  -  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


For  Sale-REGISTERED  JERSEYS-Herd  Est.  1902 

One  extra  choice  2-yr.  grandson  of  the  Medal  of 
Merit  bull  Sybil’s  Gamboge,  from  a  $500  Sybil 
cow.  Yearling  and  bull  calves  from  It.  of  M. 
cows,  young  cows  to  suit  your  wants.  The  slump 
is  over  and  prices  will  advance  as  1031  grows  old. 
Enquire  now.  LEVI  COWDEN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


CHESTER  WHITE  DITC 
AND  DUROC  llllij 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  All  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $5.00  each 
C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham.  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


Durreogc  swine 


All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pattlng- 
ton  «fc  Son,  Merrliield,  S.  I  . 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites  — A  No.  1  Big  Type 

pedigreed  Pigs,  if  IO  each.  H.  HILL,  Seneea  Falls,  N.T. 


DOGS 


Wire-Haired  Fox  Terrier  Puppies 

Sired  by  son  of  Champion  Homeless  Ector.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Eligible  to  registry  A.  K.  C. 

Males,  $25.00 — Females,  $15.00 
Also  POMS  and  COCKER  SPANIELS 
Indian  Trail  Stock  Farm  -  Jefferson,  New  York 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS 

If  you  want  a  good  watch  dog  get  a  New¬ 
foundland  —  have  some  nice  ones. 

W.  G.  THOMPSON,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

Ped.  White  Collie  Pups  watch  or  pets.  Fe¬ 
males  $5-$10.'  males  $l()-$lo.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I), 
o.  BEESMEE  Box  56  R.  2  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  It,  Uontieello,  lows 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  Fences,1 "$i. 

faction  guaranteed.  O.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 


VI  Ire-llaired  Fox  Terrier  Puppies 

E8BENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM 


Eligible  regis¬ 
tration  A.K.C. 
Ronks,  Penna. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


1?OR  SALE — St.  Bernard  &  German  Polivc  Cross  Pups,  8  weeks 
old,  *5.00  each.  OSCAIt  W.  LOWING,  Essex,  Vermont 


Find  'Jhpnhorrl  Hoff  1?nl0S- oI(i-  Very  cheap,  on  approv- 
rinecnepneru  UO^al.  II.  J.  VanDyke,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


PED.  HEALTHY  RABBITS 

Chinchillas.  New  Zealand  Whites,  Castoirex. 

HOVER’S  KAI1BITRY  Germantown,  X.  Y« 


Rahhite  Hi  ^linnlioe  C,lnlp,ete  descriptive  literature. 

naOOlIS  06  ouppiles  Albert  Foeey,  Jr.  1 15-O.VolleyStream,  H.K. 

For  good  peoigheeo  xf.w  zealano 

REDS  write  Fairview  Babbitry,  R.l,  Gap,  Pa. 


Ri  g.  peiiigkeei)  chinchillas,  white,  gray,  flemish 

GIANTS,  reasonable.  Green  Mountain  Rabbitry,  Montgomery  Ctr., VI. 
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Grooming  makes  possible  the  production 
of  cleaner  milk,  says  a  recent  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  bulletin — and  now  comes 
machine  grooming  to  make  cows 
really  clean— “a  thousand  times  better 
than  the  old  way”  say  Hinman  users,  who 
are  profiting  in  improved  quality  and 


quantity  of  milk 
production.  Attrac¬ 
tive,  efficient,  con¬ 
veniently  portable, 
the  Hinman 
Groomer  is  a  dairy 
necessity  that  earns 
its  cost.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  illustrated 
folder  with  partic¬ 
ulars  of  our  free 
demons  trationoffer. 

HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

Horse  Book 


84  pages  of  latest  veteri¬ 
nary  advice  on  all  ailments 
—  handy  size  --  a  valuable 
handbook  for  horsemen. 

Write  today. 

Keep 

Horses  Working 

Growths,  ills,  injuries  treated 
quickly;  swelling  reduced, 
lameness  ended  with  Ken¬ 
dall’s.  No  blistering.  A  pow¬ 
erful.  penetrating  rub.  $1.25 
and  65c  at  druggists  oi 
postpaid. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co, 
1 6  Main  St. 
Enosbure  Falls,  Vt. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Moore  Bros.  Purpul  Medicated 
Wax  Dilators  are  wonderful  for  teat 
troubles.  They  keep  the  teat  open  and 
hasten  healing1.  And  they’re  safe— 
contain  no  metal  or  wire  core.  Use  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers, 
after  removing  scabs  from  teat  tips, 
after  operating.  25c  a  Doz.;  5  Doz.  $1, 
at  your  dealer  or  direct,  postpaid.  Send 
for  a  liberal  supply  free,  also  catalog. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  10,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


WATKINS  MAN 


FREE 
BookTellsHow 


No  Capital  Required  to  Run 

Grocery  Store  on  Wheels 

Be  a  Watkins  Dealer.  Operate 
your  own  store  on  wheels.  Sup¬ 
ply  demand  for  World’s  Largest 
Selling  Vanilla,  coffee,  necessary 
food  products,  soaps,  cleansers, 
things  people  want  and  use  every  day.  60  year 
reputation  and  7200  successful  dealers  assure 
your  success.  Watkins  known  everywhere.  Earn 
$35.00  to  $50.00  a  week  from  the  start.  We 
furnish  credit.  Show  you  how.  Mail  coupon 
for  big  free  book  of  facts. 

J."fT  WATKINS  CO.,  Rural  Sales  Dept., 

137  Johnson  Ave., 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Your  name  . . . 

Address  . . . 

Town  State 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Economy  in  the  Dairy 
Ration 

If  any  material  saving  is  to  be  effected 
in  the  dairy  ration  it  must  come  largely 
through  the  concentrate  end.  Of  course, 
it  is  true  that  maximum  utilization  of 
legumes  will  decrease  the  necessity  for 
the  more  expensive  nitrogenous  concen¬ 
trates.  But  how  about  the  man  who  is 
feeding  good  quality  clover  or  Alfalfa  for 
his  dry  roughage,  and  also  feeding  good 
quality  corn  silage. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  40-pound 
cow,  with  four  per  cent  milk.  A  useful 
kind  of  a  cow  for  anyone  to  own.  She 
weighs  1,000  pounds  and  is  consuming 
an  average  of  12  pounds  of  Bed  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  and  35  pounds  of  silage 
daily.  Her  requirements  according  to  the 
Morrison  Standard  are  3.3  pounds  of  di¬ 
gestible  protein  and  22.05  total  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  daily.  The  equally  import¬ 
ant  factors,  suitability,  palatability  and 
bulk  must  not  be  ignored. 

Several  New  York  dairy  farmers  have 


or  barley,  a  mixture  of  300  pounds  of 
wheat  bran  or  ground  oats,  300  of  corn 
or  barley,  300  gluten  or  wheat  middlings, 
100  linseed  meal  and  100  cottonseed  meal, 
would  provide  variety,  bulk,  palatability 
and  a  selectivity,  based  on  price,  to  obtain 
the  greatest  economy  commensurate  with 
a  satisfactory  ration.  it.  w.  puck. 


Reorganization  of  Eastern 
Shorthorn  Breeders 

A  meeting  of  Eastern  Shorthorn  breed¬ 
ers  was  held  January  10  at  Bar  None 
Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganization.  Territory  taken  in  the 
proposed  movement  to  give  the  farmer- 
breeder  the  service  of  a  field  man  is ; 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 
England  States. 

Officers  and  directors  elected  were : 
President,  Frank  M.  Smith,  Springfield 
Center,  N.  Y. ;  vice-president,  Prof.  H.  L. 
Garrigus,  Storrs,  Conn.;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  W.  J.  Hardy,  Alton,  N.  Y. ;  direc¬ 
tors,  Frank  Dale,  Natick,  R.  I. ;  Carter 


A  big  useful  sort  of  a  cow  will  require  a  lot  of  feed  this  Winter.  If  she  is  to  show  a 
profit,  care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  ingredients  composing  her  concentrate 

ration 


•found  that  by  seeding  the  following  grain 
mixture  they  obtain  an  excellent  con¬ 
centrate  mixture,  which,  when  ground 
needs  only  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen¬ 
ous  concentrate  to  meet  all  requirements. 
The  mixture  is  oats,  peas  and  two-rowed 
barley,  seeded  one  bushel  each  per  acre. 
The  two-rowed  barley  will  mature  about 
the  same  time  as  the  oats,  the  barley 
and  oats  will  hold  up  the  peas,  and  make 
them  easier  to  handle.  The  peas  will  tend 
to  run  out,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reseed  them  on  succeeding  plantings. 

If  100  pounds  of  linseed  meal  and  100 
pounds  of  good  cottonseed  meal  is  added 
to  each  ton  of  the  ground  mixture  it  will 
have  an  average  nutritive  ratio  of  1 :5.6 
on  a  digestible  protein  basis.  The  usual 
method  of  feeding  the  mixture  is  to  add 
the  cottonseed  or  linseed  or  both  at  the 
time  of  feeding.  One-half  pound  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  one-half  pound  of  linseed 
meal  to  each  12  pounds  of  the  ground 
mixture  v7ould  be  just  about  right  for 
the  cow  in  question.  Fed  on  the  basis  as 
outlined  she  would  be  receiving  3.37 
pounds  of  digestible  protein,  and  22.05 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  daily, 
which  would  be  slightly  above  her  re¬ 
quirements  in  both  cases.  If  Timothy  hay 
were  fed  in  place  of  the  Alfalfa  or  Red 
clover,  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase 
.slightly  the  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal. 

A  1,000-pound  cow  producing  30  pounds 
of  four-per  cent  milk  was  being  fed  about 
10  to  11  pounds  of  Timothy  or  mixed 
hay,  and  about  30  to  10  pounds  of  silage. 
This  cow  was  consuming  from  10  to  12 
pounds  of  concentrates.  The  herdsman 
had  raised  the  hay  and  the  silage.  It 
would  not  have  been  financially  advan¬ 
tageous  to  dispose  of  the  Timothy  and 
purcdiase  a  legume  roughage.  As  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  with  many  dairy-farmers 
he  raised  very  little  or  no  grain.  Any 
economy  which  was  attained  must  come 
through  the  selection  of  the  various  in¬ 
gredients  which  entered  into  his  concen¬ 
trate  mixture.  If  lie  had  some  corn,  oats 


Z.  Murdock,  Meriden,  Conn. ;  Henry  J. 
Wheelwright,  North  Bangor,  Me.,  for 
term  of  one  year ;  W.  Arthur  Simpson, 
Lyndonville,  Yt. ;  Francis  E.  Barnard, 
Shelburne,  Mass. ;  Maurice  Whitney,  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. ;  for  term  of  twro  years ;  AY.  W. 
Curtis,  Hilton,  N.  Y. ;  D.  II.  Cande,  Dal¬ 
ton,  Mass. ;  Howard  Baxter,  Granville 
Summit,  Pa. ;  for  term  of  three  years. 

It  was  voted  to  continue  the  dues  of 
$2  a  year  for  members  that  did  not  own 
cattle.  Cattle  owners  to  be  assessed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  their  herds,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Herds  up  to  25  head,  $10 ;  from  25 
to  50  head,  $20 ;  all  above  50  head,  $10. 

w.  j.  hardy,  Secretary. 

Alton,  N.  Yr. 


Washing  Wool  at  Home 

Some  time  ago  you  printed  an  article 
on  washing  raw  wool  for  use  in  comfor¬ 
tables.  I  have  misplaced  the  article  and 
as  I  would  like  to  try  it  out  could  you 
send  me  the  directions?  L.  s.  c. 

New  York. 

The  only  way  to  do  this  with  home  ap¬ 
pliances  is  to  trim  off  all  dirty  locks  and 
wash  it  several  times  in  warm  soapy 
water.  Use  a  good  quality  of  soap,  such 
as  would  be  suitable  for  washing  fine 
woolen  goods.  Work  it  thoroughly  in 
the  warm  soapsuds,  then  another  and 
another  time,  until  clean,  after  which 
rinse  and  spread  to  dry. 

When  dry  the  wool  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  picked  apart  with  the  fingers  to  get  it 
into  a  smooth  even  layer  for  tlie  com¬ 
forter.  This  is  something  of  a  job,  but 
it  pays  to  do  it  well.  .  Every  bit  of  hay 
or  foreign  material  should  be  removed 
when  picking  over.  Handled  in  this  way 
the  filling  for  a  warm  and  light  comforter 
may  be  made. 


During  1930  the  New  York  Public 
Library  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  42d  St., 
was  visited  by  4.035.178  person,  and  11,- 
684,160  books  were  issued  for  home  read¬ 
ing. 


And  HE  JUMPED 
OVER  THE  Moon ! 


MORE  than  twenty-five  years  ago  a 
dairyman  fed  his  cows  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
for  the  first  time  and  was  amazed  at  the 
results.  Immediately  milk  flowincreased 
— soon  his  cows  were  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  bright-eyed,  sleek-eoated — and  his 
profits  jumped  to  a  new  high  level. 


Today  dairymen  get  the  same  fine 
results.  And  with  the  present  extremely 
low  price  it  brings  a  new  opportunity 
for  increased  dairy  profits.  IF  HAY  IS 
HIGH  PRICED,  REPLACE  IT  WITH 
DRIED  MOLASSES  BEET  PULP.  SIX 
POUNDS  OF  BEET  PULP  WILL  DO 
THE  WORK  OF  TEN  POUNDS  OF 
HAY  AND  DO  IT  BETTER!  Feed  it  in 
place  of  corn,  silage  and  other  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  It’s  bulky,  cooling,  palatable 
and  laxative  —  it  fits  any  ration  and  is 
good  for  all  animals. 


If  your  feed  dealer  doesn’t  have  Dried 
Molasses  Beet  Pulp  he  will  get  it  for  you. 
Shipments  made  direct  from  factory 
nearest  to  buyer. 

j  Write  for  Free  Booklet  " Profitable  Feeding ”  ' 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  R-8  Detroit,  Michigan 


Horse  too  lame 
to  work?. . . Reachfor 

AB SO RHINE 

Effective  Absorbine  quickly  relieves 
muscles,  sore  and  swollen  from  overwork. 
Pulled  tendons,  strains  and  sprains  respond 
promptly  to  it.  W on’t  blister  or  loosen  hair 
— and  horse  can  work.  Famous  as  an  aid 
to  quick  healing  of  gashes,  sores,  bruises. 
$2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Ilk  spider  teats 


‘n  cw  MEDICATED 

STYLE.  WAX  ' 
w  w  v  For  Hard  Milker®—^ 
obstructed.  Bore,  closed  or 
spider  teats.  Insert  and^v#  >  . 
leave  in  between  _ 

milkings  to  No* 

heal.  WY  .  nretoll 

I  parts  to  in 

jure.  Flex 


jure.  Flexible  and^ — - - 

■easily  used  with  sterilized  oint-  , 


-m  _^>^eaHliy  UMCLl  wmi  oicimnu 

/k  furnished.  To  prove  they  are 

^fc-J^^bcst,  wc  will  send  12  treatments  com-  , 
k^^^plete,  together  with  Antiseptic  Lubricant 
■on  receipt  of  25c,  with  druggist’s  name. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed— lower  costs— more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co. 
388  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


WHEELS 
Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO, 

1202  Oak  St.,  Quincy,  III. 
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Purdue  Agricultural 
Conference 

Purdue  University,  Indiana,  closed  its 
most  successful  agricultural  conference 
on  January  10,  after  a  week  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  which  had  brought  6,000 
farm  men  and  women  to  the  campus,  the 
largest  group  ever  to  attend  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  the  thirty-odd  yeai's  that  it  has 
been  held.  The  attendance  surpassed 
last  year’s  record  mark  of  5,402  by  about 
600.  Nearly  half  of  the  visitors,  or  about 
2,500,  were  women,  most  of  whom  at¬ 
tended  the  special  program  arranged  by 
the  School  of  Home  Economics. 

The  entire  wTeek  was  given  over  to  an 
educational  program,  divided  into  depart¬ 
ments  so  that  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
could  spend  almost  their  entire  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  gleaning  information  on  a 
subject  in  which  they  were  particularly 
interested,  whether  it  was  crop  produc¬ 
tion,  from  mechanics,  botany,  dairying, 
beekeeping,  horticulture,  poultry,  home 
management  or  livestock  production.  Each 
department  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Extension  department  arranged  a 
program  which  included  not  only  Purdue 
staff  members  but  representatives  from 
other  institutions,  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions,  farmers,  home  makers  and  men 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  National  authorities  in  every  field 
were  included  on  the  program  at  some 
time  during  the  week. 

A.  G.  Brown,  president  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers’  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  told  of  the  farm  financing  opera¬ 
tions  carried  on  by  his  band  and  others 
of  similar  organization,  in  helping 
drought  stricken  farmers  this  year.  He 
advocated  the  forming  of  agricultural 
credit  corporations  in  communities  over 
the  State,  to  secure  loans,  through  the 
Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  in  Louisville, 
on  farm  chattels.  Dan  Glosbrener,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  State  Agricultural  Credit 
Commission,  appointed  by  Governor  H. 
G.  Leslie,  discussed  the  survey  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  commission  of  the  need 
for  agricultural  loans  over  the  State. 

Seventeen  different  Statewide  agricul¬ 
tural  organizations  held  meetings  at  the 
time  of  the  conference,  and  many  of  them 
held  banquets  in  addition.  New  officers 
were  chosen  for  many  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  most  of  the  cattle  breed¬ 
ers’  associations,  vegetable  growers,  home 
economics’  association,  sheep,  and  draft 
horse  breeders’  associations. 

Entertainment  was  provided  each  eve¬ 
ning,  and  people  were  turned  away  from 
capacity  houses  each  night.  On  Monday 
night  a  wood  chopping  contest  and  dem¬ 
onstration  by  Peter  McLaren,  world’s 
champion  wood  chopper,  and  a  livestock 
show,  filled  the  Purdue  judging  pavilion 
with  people.  The  Wednesday  night  at¬ 
traction  was  two  plays,  presented  by 
amateur  performers  of  Lafayette,  and 
the  Purdue  glee  clubs.  Purdue  staff 
members  gave  two  performances  of  a 
musical  playlet  on  Thursday  night. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  men  on  the  de¬ 
partmental  programs  included  Dr.  E.  C. 
Auchter,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  horticulture;  Dr.  George  Bohstedt, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  dairying  ;  Paul 
Mandeville,  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Egg  Society,  poultry ;  Dr.  F.  B. 
Paddock,  Iowa  State  College,  beekeeping ; 
C.  E.  Troyer,  Lafontaine,  former  inter¬ 
national  corn  king,  agronomy ;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Lloyd,  University  of  Illinois,  vegetable 
growing;  J.  W.  Burch,  University  of 
Missouri,  livestock. 

State  corn,  small  grain,  4-H  corn  and 
sewing  club  shows,  and  the  State  potato 
show  were  held  during  the  conference. 
Churchill  Barr,  of  Tipton,  a  cousin  of  H. 
C.  Watson,  who  was  crowned  interna¬ 
tional  corn  king  this  Winter,  won  the 
sweepstakes  in  the  corn  show,  and  the 
same  day  was  elected  president  of  the 
Corn  Growers’  Association.  Instruction 
in  poultry  culling  and  judging  for  pro¬ 
duction,  sheep  judging,  corn  judging,  and 
a  seed  corn  selection  contest,  were  held 
as  parts  of  the  educational  programs  of 
the  various  departments. 


Title  by  Adverse  Possession 

Will  you  advise  me  about  the  law  in 
regard  to  property  ownership  by  occu¬ 
pancy  or  possession?  An  old  house  was 
torn  down  about  10  years  ago.  A  new 
house  was  immediately  erected  on  the  old 


cellar  wall.  If  it  is  proven  that  this  new 
house  (occupying  the  same  position)  is 
two  feet  over  an  old  property  line,  can 
the  present  owner  be  required  to  pay  for 
the  land  that  this  portion  of  the  house  is 
over?  Or  does  the  present  owner  of  the 
new  house  have  a  clear  ownership  of  this 
portion  of  land,  because  of  the  continued 
occupancy  of  the  old  cellar?  This  has 
undoubtedly  been  in  use  over  50  years, 
unchallenged.  m.  k. 

New  York. 

Probably  title  has  been  acquired  by  ad¬ 
verse  possession.  Exclusive  possession 
under  a  claim  of  title  for  a  period  of  more 
than  20  years  will  give  title  by  adverse 
possession.  It  is  always  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  to  determine  this  question,  and  it 
can  only  be  done  with  possession  of  all 
the  facts.  We  would  advise  that  you 
consult  a  local  attorney  before  any  defi¬ 
nite  steps  are  taken.  n.  t. 


Inheritance  from  Deceased 
Daughter 

If  a  daughter  who  owns  property  dies, 
who  receives  the  real  estate,  the  mother 
or  the  two  brothers?  Also  any  cash  in 
bank?  j.  v. 

New  York. 

If  the  father  is  dead  the  mother  re¬ 
ceives  all  the  property  which  the  daugh¬ 
ter  leaves,  provided  the  daughter  has  no 
husband  or  children.  x.  T. 


A  Line  Fence  Question 

A  man  has  a  quit  claim  or  tax  deed 
on  a  parcel  of  land.  Joining  this  parcel 
of  ground  is  a  pasture.  The  owner  who 
acquired  this  land  has  no  objection  to 
the  stock  in  the  pasture  running  on  this 
land.  Can  the  person,  who  owns  the 
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pasture  compel  the  one  who  holds  the 
quit  claim  deed  to  build  half  of  a  line 
fence  between  the  two  parcels  of  land, 
thus  putting  him  to  that  expense  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  one  who  owns  the 
pasture?  A.  c.  M. 

New  York. 

Yes,  the  adjoining  owner  may  compel 
another  adjoining  owner  to  maintain  one- 
lialf  of  the  division  fence.  If  he  fails  to 
erect  it  within  50  days  after  notice,  the 
fence  may  be  built  and  an  action  brought 
for  the  recovery  of  the  cost  of  erection. 

N.  T. 


The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  recom¬ 
mends  soaking  tomato  seeds  in  copper 
sulphate  solution,  one  pound  to  eight  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  as  a  preventive  of  damp¬ 
ing-off  fungus. 


this  Feed  of  Champions 
to  give  you  — 


More  Milk. fir  ^ 

your  Feed  Dollar 


GW.  HACK  of  Connor  Park  Farms, 
•  Berwick,  Pa.,  says  he  has  tried  them 
all  and  now  feeds  his  entire  herd  on  B-B  24% 
Dairy  Ration.  At  the  Columbia  County  Fair, 
Orva’s  Delight,  shown  above,  walked  away 
with  Grand  Champion  honors.  With  the 
Guernsey  competition,  the  stiffest  in  years, 
the  Connor  Park  herd  took  six  firsts,  three 
seconds  and  four  thirds,  quite  a  field  day  for 
this  B-B  fed  herd. 

Gets  Quick  Resuits 

Bull  Brand  Feeds  are  profitable  for  any 
dairyman.  From  Oakdale,  Md.,  Oscar  Martin 
writes  that  his  cows  gained  ten  gallons  of 
milk  in  less  than  two  weeks  after  he  switched 
from  a  higher  priced  feed  to  Bull  Brand. 
Howard  Kriebel  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  says,  "I’ve 
been  feeding  my  22  cows  a  brand  that  I 
thought  couldn’t  be  beat.  But  with  B-B  my 
cows  have  increased  75  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  and  are  holding  it.”  "Two  full  pails 
more  a  day  on  B-B,”  writes  M.  B.  Ryan, 
Bomoseen,  Vt.”  "After  chang¬ 
ing  to  B-B  my  herd  jumped  40 
qts.  a  day,”  says  Robert  Bell  of 
New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

Results  like  these  are  general 


among  the  thousands  of  B-B  users.  Made  on 
a  perfectly  balanced  formula,  from  choicest 
protein  concentrates,  minerals  and  other 
necessary  ingredients,  B-B  Feeds  hold  a  ten- 
year-record  for  being  most  productive  per 
dollar  of  feed  cost. 

Our  Money  Back  Offer 

We  are  so  sure  that  you  will  get  better  re¬ 
sults  with  B-B  Feed  that  we  will  make  you 
the  squarest  offer  you  ever  heard  of.  Get 
from  your  dealer  (write  us  if  he  can’t  supply 
you)  enough  B-B  to  last  one  or  two  cows  for 
30  days.  Feed  according  to  directions.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  compare  milk  production, 
condition  of  the  cows  and  feed  cost.  If  B-B 
hasn’t  given  you  most  milk  per  dollar  of  feed 
cost  take  the  empty  bags  and  your  figures 
back  to  your  dealer  and  he’ll  return  your 
money  without  question.  With  all  their  re¬ 
markable  productiveness,  B-B  Feeds  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  in  price.  Better  take  steps  to  join 
the  big  family  of  B-B  feeders  right  now. 

Maritime  MiOOing  Co. 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

B-B  Guaranteed  Dairy  Feeds  include 
24%,  20%,  16%  —  a  suitable  protein 
content  for  every  grade  of  roughage. 
Also  a  complete  line  of  Poultry  Feeds. 

M-159 


DAIRY  RATION 

M ore  Productive -Yet  Surprisingly  Low  In  Price f 
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loaled  for 


Small  Farm  a. 
Truck  Gardens, 
Estates,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Etc. 


Get  Qhis  Real 
Labor  Saver - 


CARDEN  i 
TRACTOR 


TWO  BOOKS  FREE— “Truck  Growers'  Manual", 
r  information.  Many  inter- 
Also  42-page  SHAW  TRAC- 
.  Postcard  brings  both  booka. 


Does  Work  of  Several  Men 
Cuts  Expenses! 

Write  for  Liberal  Offer 

SHAW  DU-ALL  plows,  harrows, 
seeds,  furrows,  mows — does  every  small 
farm  and  garden  power  job.  Runs  belt  ma¬ 
chinery.  Costs  but  3  cents  an  hour  to  run. 
Light,  sturdy,  easy  to  handle.  Works  close  to 
rows  without  damage  to  plants.  Pays  foritself 
In  time  and  labor  saved  in  a  season.  -  Can  be  used 
every  day  in  the  year.  Equipped  with  dependable 
Briggs  and  Stratton  motor.  Patented  tool  control. 
Gaugo  wheel  regulates  depth  of  cutivating.  Two 
or  four  speeds  forward  as  desired.  Bevcrse 
attachment.  Ironclad  guarantee. 

10-Day  Trial  Offer! 

Try  the  SHAW  at  our  risk.  Get  our 
liberal  Trial  Offer  and  low  Direct- 
from-Faetory  Price  before  you  buy 
any  tractor.  A  postcard  brings  you 

FREE  CATALOG  ind  Full  details.  Write  today. 


THE  SHAW  MFG.  CO. 

4702  Front  St.  Galesburg,  Kansas 


PLOWING"! 


RUNNING  WASHING 
-pT3  ^MACHINE 


CULTIVATOR 
RIDING 
ATTACH  MENI 


Cash  or  Your  Own  Terms 


My  new  lowprices  are  the  sensation  ofthe 
engine  world.  You  can  now  buy  one  of 
the  world’s  finest  engines  at  the  price  you 
would  usually  pay  for  an  ‘'ordinary”  en¬ 
gine.  A  Lifetime  WITTE  will  do  more 
work  in  a  day — costs  only  a  few  cents  for 
fuel — than  several  men.  It’s  the  cheapest 
hired  man  on  earth.  312,896  in  use  all 
over  the  world. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-TO -YOU 

My  latest  engines  are  the  finest  ever  built; 
Enclosed — Self  Oiling  with  Timken  Roller 
Bearings  that  never  require  adjustment; 
guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  engine.  Also 
Pumpers  and  Sawing  Outfits.  SAVE  the 
dealer’s  profit — SAVE  the  expenses  and 
salaries  of  traveling  salesmen — and  SAVE 
the  usual  "extras”  added  to  the  selling 
price.  Remember;  you  SAVE  $20  to  $20Q 
when  you  buy  from  WITTE. 

FREE  ENGINE  BOOK  AND  CHART 
Write  today  for  my  new  ENGINE  BOOK  / 
and  COMPARISON  CHART.  Prices  now 
lower  than  ever  before. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


1892  OAKLAND  AVE. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


TIME  TESTED  SINCE  1870 


K 


FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES 
FOR  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 


WAS 

Complete  $175 
for 

6-Room 
House 


NOW 
.50 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing-. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Remove  All  Dirt,  Dust 
and  Sediment 

Strain  your  milk  through  Dr.  Clark’s  Sterilized 
Filter  Discs  and  remove  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust 
and  sediment.  They  are  much  easier  to  use  and 
far  more  sanitary  than  old  fashioned  straining 
cloths  or  fine  mesh  screen. 

Clean  Milk  Grades  Higher 
and  Brings  Better  Prices 

No  matter  what  percentage  of  butter-fat  your 
milk  tests,  it  will  not  score  grade  “A”  and  bring 
highest  prices  unless  it  is  absolutely  clean.  That  s 
why  thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  use 
Purity  Filter  Discs  to  keep  down  the  bacteria 
count,  save  time  and  work  and  insure  better 
prices  for  their  milk.  That’s  why  nearly  all  the 
large  dairies,  creameries,  and  condensaries  require 
that  milk  delivered  to  them  be  strained  through 
Purity  Filter  Discs. 


The  Quick  Easy  Way 
to  Strain  Milk  Ciean 


No  other  method  of  straining  is  so  easy — so  quick 
—so  simple.  Purity  Sterilized  Filter  Discs  not  only 
insure  the  cleanest  possible  milk  by  filtering  out 
every  speck  of  dirt,  dust  and  sediment,  but  they 
also  save  time  and  work  because  they're  so  simple 
and  easy  to  use.  With  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Filter- 
Strainer  and  Purity  Filter 
Discs, every  drop  of  milk  you 
strain  will  be  100%  clean. 


(12) 


FREE 


Purity 

Filter-Strainer 

Ten  Day 
Trial 

Write  at  once  for  details  about 
Dr. Clark’s  Purity  Kilter-Strain¬ 
er  and  our  10  Day  Free  Trial 
Offer. Find  out  how 
higher  milk  checks 
use  a  Purity  Filter- 
and  Purity  Filter  Discs.  A  post 
card  will  bring  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  today. 


Purity  Filter-Strainers  are  made  in  2  sizes,  10  qt. 
and  18  qt.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 


PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 


Dept.  513  Battle  Creek,  Mick. 


[Takes  Power  to  Plow 


THE  UTILITOR  HAS  IT 
A  General  Purpose  Farm  Tractor 
Does  All  the  Work.  The  Utilitor 
plows  with  a  10  in.  plow 
6  to  8  in.  deep  in  any  soil 


Write  for  New  Low  Prices  and  Literature 
The  UTILITOR  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Dept.  A 


Give  Utilitor  Your  Tough  Jobs 


iiiiiiiiiMHiimimmiiiiiiinmimmimimnnmnmiminiiiininimmmnmiinmmii 

When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — The  Winchester  Repeat¬ 
ing  Arms  Co.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
finding,  according  to  a  statement  by  the 
directors,  that  operations  have  become 
embarrassed  by  heavy  interest  and  other 
charges  during  the  current  depression, 
was  petitioned  into  receivership  Jan.  22. 
The  company,  one  of  the  oldest  firearms 
concerns  in  the  country,  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  manufacture  of  weap¬ 
ons  and  munitions  since  the  Civil  War. 

Gov.  Roosevelt  promptly  signed  the 
four  emergency  program  bills  Jan.  22, 
passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  to 
make  $13,018,000  immediately  available 
for  expenditure  to  provide  work  for  the 
idle.  The  $13,000,000  is  for  highway 
construction  and  maintenance,  while  the 
$18,000  is  for  conservation  work.  Jan. 
22  Senator  Thomas  F.  Burchill,  Democrat 
of  Manhattan,  proposed  a  measure  that 
would  set  up  a  State  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  fund.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  it  would  be  established  in  the  State 
Labor  Department. 

Borden’s,  Ltd.,  a  holding  company  to 
own  all  the  Canadian  operating  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  the  Bo.rden  Company,  was 
organized  at  Montreal,  Canada,  Jan.  22. 
Expansion  in  Canada,  officials  of  the  new 
company  said,  was  the  reason  for  organi¬ 
zation  of  Borden’s,  Ltd.,  which  will  be 
managed  almost  entirely  by  Canadians. 
The  Canadian  companies  constituting  the 
new  concern  have  an  aggregate  net  in¬ 
vestment  of  about  $19,000,000.  with  total 
sales  for  1930  in  excess  of  $28,000,000. 
Borden’s,  Ltd.,  was  organized  under  a 
Dominion  charter  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  500.000  non-par  shares,  of 
which  400,000  have  been  issued  at  $50  a 
share. 

Capital  punishment  by  electrocution 
for  first  degree  murder,  kidnapping  and 
robbery  with  firearms,  was  almost  unani¬ 
mously  approved  by  the  Kansas  House 
of  Representatives  Jan.  22.  Under  terms 
of  hills  offered  by  Representative  Muir 
the  trial  jury  would  decide  between  pen¬ 
alties  of  death  or  confinement  at  hard 
labor  for  life  in  the  penitentiary,  for  any 
of  the  three  crimes.  Kansas  has  not 
executed  criminals  since  1870.  An  old 
law  provides  that  the  Governor  shall 
sign  the  death  warrant,  and  no  Gover¬ 
nor  since  John  P.  St.  John,  prohibition¬ 
ist,  has  signed  a  death  warrant.  The  capi¬ 
tal  punishment  law  was  repealed  in  1909 
and  all  attempts  to  re-establish  the  ex¬ 
treme  penalty  for  murder  have  failed 
hitherto.  Mr.  Muir  declared  that  the 
present  crime  wave  could  not  be  con¬ 
trolled  except  by  putting  the  fear  of  the 
electric  chair  in  the  hearts  of  criminals. 

Legislation  to  remove  the  old  covenants 
and  conditions  on  Manhattan  “water 
grant”  or  fdled-in  property  which  call 
for  such  nominal  annual  payment  to 
New  York  City  as  that  of  a  dozen  pep¬ 
percorns  or  a  silver  shilling  and  yet 
cloud  the  titles  of  more  than  100  acres 
of  downtown  property  now  worth  many 
millions  of  dollars,  will  be  backed  by 
civic  and  business  organizations  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  which  met  Jan.  22.  Clear¬ 
ance  of  these  titles  probably  will  result 
in  developments  “totaling  millions  in 
value  and  will  make  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  tax  returns  to  the  city,”  Ed¬ 
win  L.  Brooks,  assistant  .solicitor  for 
the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company, 
said  following  the  meeting.  Many  of  the 
conditions  on  property  now  very  valuable, 
he  said,  dated  from  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  in  many  cases  the  fact  that 
failure  to  pay  rent  of  a  dozen  pepper¬ 
corns  on  a  certain  date  would  make 
the  title  forfeit  to  the  city,  made  the 
land  unmarketable.  Large  blocks  of  land 
in  lower  Manhattan,  particularly  in  West 
Street  and  along  the  fronts  of  the  East 
and  North  Rivers  west  of  Tenth  Avenue 
and  east  of  First  Avenue,  cannot  be 
mortgaged,  or,  in  some  cases,  sold,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  danger  of  forfeiture. 

A  survey  of  unemployment  relief  ef¬ 
forts  in  35  States,  made  public  Jan.  25 
by  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of 
America,  reported  that  in  120  out  of  the 
149  cities  included  in  the  survey,  bread¬ 
lines  and  soup  kitchens  bad  been  aban¬ 
doned  for  other  forms  of  relief.  In  75 
of  the  cities  no  breadlines  existed  at  all 
this  Winter,  the  survey  showed,  while  in 
45  others  they  had  been  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  “community  thinking  turned  to¬ 
ward  more  individualized  forms  of  relief,” 

Six  persons,  a  dry  goods  peddler,  his 
wife  and  their  four  sons  were  killed 
Jan.  25  by  carbon-monoxide  fumes  in 
third  floor  six-room  tenement  at  3817 
Thirteenth  Avenue  in  the  Borough 
Park  section  of  Brooklyn.  When 
their  bodies  were  found  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  a  gas  water  heater,  still 
burning,  had  consumed  all  the  oxygen  in 
the  rooms.  All  the  windows  were  closed. 
The  dead  were :  Jacob  Cohen,  55  years 
old;  his  wife,  Lutetia,  53,  and  their  sons, 
Isaac,  19 ;  Joseph,  17 ;  Abraham,  15 ; 
and  David,  12.  , 

Bishop  I.  O.  Stringer  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  Yukon  Territory,  on  his 
return  to  Ketchikan  Jan.  25,  said  that 
he  had  learned  at  Dawson  that  a  herd 
of  3,000  reindeer,  driven  across  the  Arctic 
Circle  from  near  Nome  by  the  Lomen 
Corporation,  would  be  delivered  to  Cana¬ 
da  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
next  Winter.  The  herd  is  now  on  Col¬ 
ville  River  with  12  herders.  East  Spring 
2,000  young  deer  were  born  and  were 
driven  ‘back  to  home  grazing  lands  when 
old  enough  to  travel.  Another  increase  of 
2,000  young  is  expected  the  coming 
Spring,  so  that  the  herd  when  delivered 
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will  reach  5,000  instead  of  the  3,000  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  Canada.  Mr.  Lomen  said 
that  during  the  great  trek  there  had  been 
no  mortality  except  from  natural  causes. 

The  national  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Legion,  meeting  in  special 
session  at  Indianapolis,  Jan.  25,  gave  its 
indorsement  to  the  principle  of  immediate 
cash  retirement,  on  application,  of  vet¬ 
erans’  compensation  certificates.  The 
Legion’s  national  convention  at  Boston 
last  year  tabled  a  resolution  which  fa¬ 
vored  payment  of  SO  per  cent  of  the  com¬ 
pensation  certificates.  A  growing  demand 
among  veterans  for  cashing  the  certifi¬ 
cates  prompted  the  calling  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  to  settle  the  dispute  over 
the  organization’s  position  taken  at  the 
Boston  convention. 

The  former  presidential  yacht  May¬ 
flower,  upon  whose  decks  have  walked 
many  world  figures  of  her  day,  lies  fire- 
scarred  and  sunk  in  more  than  twenty 
feet  of  water  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard.  The  .ship,  whose  career  includes 
that  of  millionaire’s  pleasure  yacht,  gun¬ 
boat,  flagship,  patrol  boat  and  presiden¬ 
tial  yacht,  was  swept  by  fire  Jan.  25. 

Captain  Frank  M.  Hawks,  trans¬ 
continental  air  record  holder,  dropped  into 
New  York  Jan.  25  from  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  after  making  the  1,400-mile  trip 
in  eight  hours  and  30  minutes.  This 
time,  as  near  as  could  be  learned,  was 
a  neve  record  for  the  trip. 

Gov.  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  Jan.  20 
took  his  first  action  toward  the  abolition 
of  the  coal  and  iron  police  system,  which 
labor  unions  have  fought  for  years.  All 
commissions  now  in  force,  and  they  num¬ 
ber  approximately  1,100,  are  to  be  ter¬ 
minated  as  of  June  30,  1931,  the  Governor 
announced.  He  is  prepared  to  have  a 
hill  introduced  in  the  Legislature,  which 
is  now  in  session,  to  create  a  force  for 
guarding  industrial  properties,  chosen  and 
commanded  by  the  State  hut  paid  for 
by  the  companies.  The  Governor  also 
plans  to  call  a  conference  of  coal  opera¬ 
tors,  miners  and  the  public  to  discuss  his 
proposed  bill.  The  coal  and  iron  police 
system  is  centered  mostly  in  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  region  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  steel  mills  of  that  section. 
Under  the  proposed  Pinchot  order,  can¬ 
celling  all  commissions  the  railroad  police 
are  not  affected.  They  are  commissioned 
by  an  act  passed  in  1865. 

The  first  official  entertainment  to  be 
given  in  the  Executive  Mansion  since 
W.  II.  (Alfalfa  Bill)  Murray  became 
Governor  of  Oklahoma,  will  be  neither  a 
reception  nor  a  tea  but  an  old-fashioned 
quilting  bee.  Women  of  75  years  or  older, 
nominated  by  State  Senators  and  rep¬ 
resenting  each  county,  will  embroider  77 
blocks  for  a  quilt,  which,  with  brief  his¬ 
tories  of  its  makers,  will  be  placed  in 
the  State  Historical  Building.  Mrs.  W. 
II.  Murray,  first  lady  of  the  State,  will 
be  hostess  to  the  quilters  some  time  in 
May. 

WASHINGTON.— A  sharp  decline  in 
the  income  of  the  government  from  tax 
collections  in  the  last  half  year  of  the 
1930  calendar  year  was  shown  Jan.  21 
in  statistics  issued  by  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau.  It  reported  that  from  last 
July  1  to  Dec.  21,  collections  were  $1,- 
390J272,075J  or  $107,179,672  less  than  for 
the  similar  period  of  the  previous  year. 
Admissions  to  theaters  and  places  of 
amusement  decreased  from  $2,094,295  in 
the  last  half  of  1929  to  $1,408,181  in  the 
same  period  of  1930.  The  statistics  cov¬ 
ered  all  taxes  for  the  last  half  of  the 
1930  calendar  year,  which  is  the  first 
half  of  the  1931  fiscal  year.  During  the 
period  income  tax  collections  dropped  off 
$77,290,S36,  totaling  $1,107,312,091,  as 
eompared  with  $1,184,602,927  collected 
from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1929.  Cor¬ 
poration  income  taxes  dropped  from 
$625,063,813  in  1929  to  $604,245,130  in 
the  last  six  months  of  1930.  while  in¬ 
dividual  income  taxes  dropped  from  $559,- 
539,113  in  1929  to  $503,066,961  in  the 
same  period  of  last  year. 

President  Hoover  took  steps  Jan.  27  to 
prevent  further  marring  of  Niagara  Falls 
by  erosion  and  rock  slides.  The  contour 
of  the  American  side  of  the  Falls  was 
changed  recently  by  a  sudden  and  im¬ 
mense  fall  of  rock  from  the  lip  of  the 
cascade.  The  President  asked  the  War 
and  State  Departments  to  arrange  for  a 
session  of  the  joint  Canadian-American 
Board  created  to  consider  water  channels 
along  the  international  border.  They 
would  determine  the  practicability  of  en¬ 
gineering  work  which  either  might  check 
the  erosion  or  restore  the  ancient  contour 
of  the  waterfall.  A  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  covering  the 
matter  was  tentatively  drawn  up  several 
years  ago,  the  President  said,  and  a  re¬ 
newed  study  was  considered  justified  now. 
Geologists  repeatedly  have  warned  that 
Niagara  Falls  would  continue  to  recede 
upstream,  with  a  prospect  eventually  of 
turning  into  a  series  of  rapids.  The  ten¬ 
tative  engineering  suggestions  contemplate 
reinforcing  the  understrata  with  concrete 
and  steel. 

The  British  Government  has  made  for¬ 
mal  representations  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  regarding  “unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tions”  under  which  British  subjects  are 
being  held  at  some  centers,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  deportation. 
The  State  Department,  in  a  reply  to  the 
note  presented  Dec.  18  by  Ambassador 
Lindsay  stated  the  Labor  Department  ex¬ 
pected  the  new  building  at  Seattle  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  August.  The  new 
building,  it  was  added,  was  being  equipped 
with  a  view  to  comfort  for  those  detained. 
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The  new,  tougher, 
longer-life 

Cel-O-Glass* 

Makes  you  extra  profits 
right  from  the  start 


And  you  get  these  profits  clear  — 
next  year  and  the  year  following 
and  for  many  years  to  come.  This 
new  improved  CEL-O-GLASS  has  a 
much  tougher  coating.  Its  coating 
is  better  and  it  will  last  much  longer 
than  any  other  similar  product  on 
the  market. 


How  CEL-O-GLASS  saves  youi  chicks 
from  the  "danger-period" 


Those  first  ten  weeks,  during  the 
cold,  wet  and  muddy  months  of 
early  spring — that’s  the  “danger- 
period.”  That’s  when  you  are  likely 
to  lose  those  little  chicks,  and  lose 
your  poultry  profits  with  them. 

But  CEL-O-GLASS  protects  those 
chicks.  CEL-O-GLASS  windows  flood 
and  drench  your  brooder  houses 
with  the  health-giving  ultra-violet 
rays  of  sunlight.  (Remember,  these 
valuable  rays  are  barred  out  by 
ordinary  glass  and  soiled  cloth  cur¬ 
tains.)  Ultra-violet  rays  cause  the 
little  chicks’  bodies  to  build  up 
healthy  and  strong.  They  help  pre¬ 
vent  the  serious  ravages  of  leg 
weakness. 

Still  more  important,  ultra-violet  rays 
through  CEL-O-GLASS  cause  the  chicks’ 
blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D.  This 
means  strong,  healthy,  faster  growing 
chicks  that  will  develop  into  profitable 
layers,  broilers  and  breeders. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  results  farmers 
and  Experiment  Stations  are  getting  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  At  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  out  of  a  test  group  of  100 
chicks,  96  were  brought  through  to  healthy 
maturity.  An  identical  group  behind  ordi¬ 
nary  window  glass  all  developed  severe 
signs  of  leg  weakness  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  week. 

Remodel  your  present  brooders  into 
CEL-O-GLASS  health  brooders.  If  build¬ 
ing  new  brooders,  write  us  for  free  blue¬ 
prints. 

You  can  get  CEL-O-GLASS  at  hard¬ 
ware,  lumber,  seed  and  feed  dealers.  If 
your  local  dealers  cannot  supply  you, 
write  Acetol  Products,  Inc., 
Dept.  402,  21  Spruce  St., 

New  York  City. 
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US  PAX  Oft  uS.  PATENT  tail 


Lowest  prices  since  1924 


Tune  in  on  the  Sunshine  Counselor 
.  .  .  Poultry  Market  Reports  —  Sun¬ 
shine  Health  Talks.  Every  Friday  at  12:30  noon, 
your  time.  Stations  KYW,  WCAU,  KPO,  KWK, 
WREN,  KFAB,  KOA,  WOC,  WHO,  WOW, 
WDAF.  At  12:45  p.m.  Station  KSTP.  At  1:30 
p.m.  Stations  KDKA,  WLW,  WJR. 


INSIST  ON  GENUINE  CEL-O-GLASS 


COAST-TO-COAST  BROADCAST 

★  You  may  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  new, 
improved  CEL-O-GLASS  at  your  dealer’s. 
Shipments  of  the  new  CEL-O-GLASS  be¬ 
gan  early  in  the  Spring  of  1930. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Following  is  report  for  the  16th 
week,  ending  January  20,  1931 : 

A  common  standard  of  egg  production 
in  use  today  is  based  upon  contest  records 
in  which  the  year  began  on  November  1. 
While  this  standard  has  been  watched 
and  compared  with  considerable  interest 
by  poultrymen  having  pullets  which  be¬ 
gan  laying  during  mid-Fall,  it  is  rather 
inadequate  for  use  in  outlining  seasonal 
policies  where  the  plans  include  early 
hatching  of  pullets  that  are  expected  to 
begin  laying  during  the  Summer. 

Trapnest  records,  which  showed  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  were  kept  on  the  State  Institute’s 
flock  during  the  past  year.  Two  pens 
of  White  Leghorn  pullets  totaling  180 
birds  started  laying  in  July.  Thirty-five 
per  cent  of  the  birds  were  in  laying  con¬ 
dition  at  some  time  during  the  month 
and  produced  a  flock  average  of  3.0  eggs 
per  bird.  During  the  second  month,  86 
per  cent  of  the  birds  came  into  produc¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  greatest  number  in 
laying  condition  at  one  time  for  the  first 
six  months.  Such  a  large  percentage  oc¬ 
curred  because  slower  maturing  individu¬ 
als  had  started  to  lay  before  the  more 
precocious  pullets  began  to  molt.  The 
flock  average  for  August  was  8.1  eggs  per 
bird. 

September  records  showed  a  decrease 
in  the  flock  average  to  7.1  eggs  per  bird, 
along  with  a  drop  to  66  per  cent  of  the 
flock  in  laying  condition.  It  became  nec¬ 
essary  in  October  to  discontinue  some  rec¬ 
ords  and  for  the  remaining  three  months 
only  the  records  of  54  birds  were  used. 
These  showed  a  flock  average  of  9.2  eggs 
per  bird  for  October,  but  another  drop 
to  only  64  per  cent  of  the  flock  in  laying 
condition  during  the  month.  The  Fail 
molt  was  the  heaviest  at  this  time.  A 
slight,  increase  in  November  to  9.7  eggs 
for  the  flock  average  was  contributed  by 
70  per  cent  of  the  birds.  The  average  of 
10.8  eggs  per  bird  for  December  nuts  the 
early  hatched  flock  on  a  comparable 
basis  for  the  first  time  with  the  160-egg 
yearly  standard  which  is  10  eggs  for  De¬ 
cember.  The  percent  of  the  flock  in  lay 
at  this  time  was  76  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  monthly 
flock  average  together  with  the  average 
eggs  laid  by  birds  actually  producing  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  : 


Average  Average  Per 
Month  Entire  Flock  Laying  Bird 

July  .  3.0  8.6 

August  .  8.1  9.4 

September  .  7.1  10.7 

October  .  9.2  14.2 

November  .  9.7  13.7 

December  .  10.8  14.1 


Totals  .  47.9  70.7 


It  appears  that  a  double  standard  may 
be  necessary,  one  for  use  where  a  Fall 
molt  is  expected  and  the  other  for  use 
where  a  particular  strain  of  birds  can  be 
kept  reasonably  free  from  a  general  molt¬ 
ing  condition. — C.  D.  Anderson,  Manager, 
Egg  Laying  Contest. 

During  the  16th  week  of  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  at  the  rate  of 
47.3  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  3.2 
per  cent  over  last  week’s  production.  The 
average  production  per  bird  for  the  week 
was  3.31  eggs  and  the  average  for  the 
first  16  weeks  is  45.55  eggs  per  bird.  This 
is  7.24  eggs  more  per  bird  than  the  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  first  16  weeks  of  the  last 
contest. 

Hig  Pens  for  the  16th  Week.- — W.  L., 
Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  59  points,  5S  eggs; 
W.  L.,  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  58,  58;  W. 
L .,  Farview  Poultry  Farm.  55,  54 ;  W. 
L.,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  55,  56 ;  W.  L., 
the  Jochim  Breeding  Farm,  54,  56 ;  It.  I. 
Beds,  West  Neck  Farm,  54,  50;  W.  L., 
the  Pioneer  Hatchery,  54,  53 ;  W.  L., 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  54,  55. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Pratt  Experiment 
Farm,  734  points,  801  eggs ;  Farview 
Poultry  Farm,  711,  767  ;  Mohawk  Boost, 
690,  755 ;  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  673, 
706;  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  670,  721; 
the  Pioneer  Hatclfery,  661,  677 ;  the 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  638,  720. 

B.  1.  Beds. — Moss  Farm,  741  points, 
799  eggs;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  687,  765; 
Walliceton  Farm,  641,  714. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks.  —  Pratt  Ex- 
ment  Farm,  663  points,  779  eggs;  Mapes 
Poultry  Farm,  446,  497. 

Buff  Plymouth  Bocks. — Far-A-Way 
Farm,  539  points,  587  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 


j  follows  : 

January  14  . Clear 

January  15  . dear 

January  16  . Clear 

January  17  . Clear 

January  18  . Clear 

January  19  . Bain 

January  20  . Clear 


The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  brown,  25c;  medium,  22c. 


These  Ducks  Are  Layers 

Isn’t  it  a  little  unusual  for  Pekin  ducks 
to  lay  the  year  round?  I  had  three  ducks 
that  started  to  lay  the  latter  part  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1930.  One  died  in  July,  but  I  still 
have  the  two  and  have  597  eggs  up  to 
January  8.  c.  D.  L. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 


showed  an  average  weight  of  .85  lbs.  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 


This  is  .24  lbs.  heavier  than  the  standard  for  that  breed 
raised  under  normal  sunlight,  as  reported  by  five  State 
Experiment  Stations.  That’s  some  record — beating  by 
14  pound  the  results  you  are  told  to  expect  of  birds 
raised  under  normal  sunlight — and  doing  it  in  total 
absence  of  sunlight. 

Another  test  at  Larro  Research  Farm  with  R.  I.  Reds 
raised  under  normal  sunlight  conditions  showed  that 
the  new  Larro  Chick  Starter  and  Larro  Growing  Mash 
produced  .44  lbs .  more  weight  at  24  weeks  than  the 
old  Larro  Starter  and  Growing  Mash. 

Think  of  it,  these  new  Larro  Feeds  beat  the  best  in  the 
field  by  .44  lbs.  per  bird.  These  bigger  framed,  better 
pullets  would  easily  be  worth  50/  more  as  layers  or 
breeders,  but  on  the  basis  of  weight  only  (at  30/  per  lb.) 
they  showed  an  extra  profit  of  $2 7. 79 per  ton  of  feed . 

HERE  IS  WHY 

Larro  brings  you  new  rations  in  which  all  known  nutri¬ 
tive  requirements  are  so  fitted  or  dove-tailed  together 
that  they  function  as  one  harmonious  whole.  Regardless 
of  seasonal  or  weather  conditions  and  without  the  aid 
of  supplements  at  any  time,  Larro  Chick  Starter  and 
Larro  Growing  Mash,  fed  the  simple  Larro  way,  produce 
the  greatest  possible  profit  over  feed  cost . 

Ask  your  Larro  Dealer  about  the  complete  new  line  of 
Larro  Poultry  Feeds. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


arret 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY,  HOGS  &  DAIRY 

Larro  Family  Flour — for  Bread ,  Biscuits ,  Cakes  and  Pies 


New  Low  Prices  on  Specialty-Bred  Leghorns 

WE  HAVE  arranged  our  matings  to  make  possible  the  lowest  prices  we  have  quoted  in  many 
years.  In  our  Select,  Special  and  Super  Matings,  every  Leghorn  female  must  be  a  mature 
hen,  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more  and  producing  eggs  weighing  at  least  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 
Special  and  Super  Matings  are  headed  with  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 

For  Egg  and  Meat  Production 

Cross-bred  strains  for  broiler  and  roaster  trades — “Wyan-Rocbs”  (Wyandotte-Rock)  and  “Bram- 
Rocks”  (Brahma-Rock).  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes. 


FREE  CATALOG 


Write  for  beautiful  new  book,  the  best  we  have  ever  issued.  Gives  helpful 
suggestions  on  care  and  housing  of  chicks.  Tells  how  to  market  fancy 
poultry  products  for  best  returns. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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H  I  L  L  P  O  T 


BRANCHES  : 
EASTON,  PA. 
FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
MORRISTOWN,  N.J, 


W.F..HILLPO  T,  DEPT,  t 
FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


/4  Liberal  Replacement  Allowance  on 
All  Chicks  That  Die  the  First  Two  Weeks 


HILLPOT  CHICKS  are  backed  by  12 
years  ,of  intensive  breeding  and  an 
exclusive  system  of  incubation  that 
assures  full  normal  development  within  the 
shell.  They  hatch  with  the  necessary  re¬ 
serve  of  vitality  to  pass  safely  through  the 
hazardous  rearing  period  and  attain  full 
maturity  quickly.  These  qualities  and  their 
heavy  production  of  fine  large  eggs  make 
Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  exceptionally  profit¬ 
able  to  both  the  commercial  poultryman 
and  the  small  flock  owner. 

BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK  in 
LEGHORNS-ROCKS-REDS 


Leghorns  ^Reds* -Rocks-Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS* 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  That  means  that  our  chicles  LIVE. 

New  Low  Prices,  February  1  to  April  18,  1931 


S.  C.  Wh'te 

LEGHORNS 

20c 


s.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS 

20c 


Barred 

ROCKS 

22c 


White 

WYANDOTTES 

25c 


Special  Mating  Chicks.  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks 
add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add  §1.00.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for 
1,000.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645  5 


New  Low  Prices— 10  Chicks  EXTRA jodoS 

I  want  you  to  write  at  once  for  new  illustrated 
raggSl  Free  Catalog  of  our  large  type  “Thor-O-  tp. Y--  a 

Bred”  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Ten  /W; 
j  breeds.  Hens  with  records  to  296  eggs. 
iSCMWEGLER’S  HATCHERY.  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  Yffc^H 


Baby  Chicks— Started  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  at  any  age  you  prefer — either  baby  chicks  or  3  to  1  week  oid 
started  chicks.  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Learn  all  about  our  profitable  quick  maturing  strains.  At  Storrs  Egg 

Laying  Contest  our  Leghorn  pen  averaged  264  eggs — two  hens  laying  300 

eggs  each.  Our  New  Hampshire  Reds  lay  at  early  age.  Our  White  and 

Barred  Rocks  have  long  been  favorites. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  20,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Peuna.  State  College 


l 


$1.00  DISCOUNT  per  100  ON  ORDERS  RECEIVED  BEFORE  MARCH  I 

Free  Catalog.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  (Big  Eng.)  Br.  &  Bf.  Leghorns;  Sheppard’s  Anc.  .$3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $55  $105 

Brd.  Wh.  &  Bf.  Rox ;  Bf.  Orp.  Rods,  W.  Wyd.,  B1  Minorcas  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  65  125 

Ex.Qual.W.Wyd.Reds.Rox;  Tanc.  &  Studer  Strain  W.  Leu.  ..  4.50  8.50  16.00  75  145 

Ex.  Qual.  Barron  W.  Leg.  100 — $l5;Black  Giants,  100 — $18;  W.  Pekin  Ducklings  24c  each. 

Heavy  Mixed.  50 — $6.00;  100 — $11.00.  Light  Mixed,  50 — $4.50;  100 — $8.00.  Postpaid  except 
to  Canada.  $1.00  Books  Order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.  Big  illustrated  catalog  in  4-eoIors  FREE. 
Write  today. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY,  Box  D  New  Washington,  Ohio 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


and  CERTIFIED  WHITE  TiEOITORKTS 
STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


CH IC  KS  on  EAST  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Aalcaboutour  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chicks'  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy 
terms  plan — $1  per  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  —  winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests — Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  lor  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eyeopening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX:42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS 

Every  chick  produced  from  our  own  breeders  on  the  farm.  Officially  blood-tested,  production-bred, 
i, vigorous  and  healthy.  Write  for  catalog  and  new  prices. 

Educational  Bulletin,  “HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS’  ’  Sent  on  Request 
Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  DAVISVILLE,  R.  I. 


HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Your  chance  to  get  this  strain  right  in  the  East  at  prices  you  can  afford  from  New  Jersey 
State  Certified,  blood-tested  and  trapnested  breeders  with  high  records.  Large  hatching 
eggs  and  chicks.  Free  catalog.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  N.  J. 


Ailing  Hens 

Our  chickens  have  been  dying  and  do 
not  know  what  to  do  for  them.  Some  of 
them  just  drop  dead  over  night,  and  one 
cannot  see  that  they  are  sick  at  all ; 
others  have  diarrhoea  and  seem  to  have 
a  yellow  matter  in  their  mouths.  We  are 
feeding  corn  and  wheat,  and  a  balanced 
mash.  Could  you  advise  us  what  the 
trouble  might  be,  and  how  they  should 
be  treated,  fed  and  so  forth?  It  is  just 
a  common  mixed  flock  that  we  have,  al¬ 
though  they  look  real  well,  except  the 
sick  ones.  f.  a.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  isn’t  possible  to  tell  what  ails  fowls 
that  die  as  you  describe  without  a  labora¬ 
tory  examination  of  the  internal  organs, 
but  fowl  typhoid  is  one  cause  of  such 
deaths.  In  this  disease  the  affected  birds 
become  dull  and  droopy,  with  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite  and  disheveled  appearance,  dis¬ 
playing  weakness  by  sitting  about  with 
eyes  closed.  There  is  diarrhoea  and  the 
liver  will  be  found  to  be  enlarged  and  of 
a  bronzed  or  mahogany  color  after  death. 
The  disease  resembles  fowl  cholera  but 
is  less  acute,  lingering  in  the  flock  over 
a  considerable  period  and  causing  deaths 
from  time  to  time  as  the  affected  birds 
succumb.  It  is  communicable  through 
the  droppings  and  is  to  be  controlled  by 
removal  of  all  sick  birds  and  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  utensils  and 
quarters.  There  is  no  medicine  that  will 
cure  the  disorder.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Standard  Mash 

What  do  you  think  of  this  mash  :  100 
lbs  eornmeal,  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100 
lbs.  wheat  middlings,  100  ibs.  ground  oats, 
and  100  lbs.  meat  scrap?  F.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

An  old  formula,  used,  I  presume,  more 
extensively  than  any  other  one  of  the 
hundreds  advocated  by  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  poultrymen.  Various  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  had  their  names  at¬ 
tached  to  it  in  the  past  and  it  has  been 
known  also  as  the  “five-bag”  mixture.  I 
have  fed  it  with  entire  satisfaction.  With 
the  efforts  to  provide  every  known  nu¬ 
trient  and  compel  hens  to  lay  by  crowd¬ 
ing  their  digestive  organs  with  all  the 
elements  that  make  up  an  egg,  these  sim¬ 
ple  mixtures  have  lost  caste  somewhat 
but  they  are  still  good  and  you  need  not 
hesitate  to  use  this  formula,  supplement¬ 
ing  it  with  such  green  and  fresh  vege¬ 
table  stuffs  as  you  have  available. 

M.  B.  D. 


Improving-  a  Ration 

I  have  a  flock  of  50  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  that  were  supposed  to  start  laying 
in  November,  but  out  of  the  50,  I  only 
get  five  and  six  eggs  a  day.  It  may  be 
that  I’m  not  feeding  them  properly.  In 
the  morning  I  feed-a  wet  mash  composed 
of  two  quarts  wheat  bran,  %  pint  of 
eornmeal.  one  quart  crushed  oats,  one 
quart  wheat  middlings,  *4  pint  meat 
scrap,  moistened  with  water.  At  noon  I 
feed  two  quarts  scant  scratch  feed.  At 
night  I  feed  1%  quarts  of  scratch  feed 
find  1%  quarts  whole  corn.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  forcing  a  farm  flock.  A.  b. 

New  York. 

You  are  not  forcing  this  flock ;  in  fact, 
I  presume  that  you  are  violating  the  one 
fundamental  rule  in  poultry  feeding  for 
eggs.  This  is :  Give  the  liens  all  that 
they  will  eat.  Y’our  mash  is  deficient  in 
animal  food.  It  should  contain  at  least 
one-sixth  part  by  weight  of  high-grade 
meat  scrap  or  the  equivalent  of  this  in 
milk  or  meat  scrap  and  fishmeal.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  simplify  your  feeding 
schedule  by  mixing  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  eornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  wheat  bran, 
crushed  oats  and  meat  scrap  of  50  to  55 
per  cent  protein  content  and  keeping  this 
in  a  trough  with  slatted  top  to  prevent 
waste  always  before  the  flock.  Until  the 
fowls  get  used  to  eating  a  dry  mash, 
sprinkle  a  little  moistened  over  the  rest 
in  the  trough.  Use  enough  trough  space 
to  allow  at  least  half  the  flock  to  feed  at 
once.  Then  feed  your  scratch  grains 
lightly  in  the  morning,  or  even  not  at  all 
then,  but  at  night  give  all  that  will  be 
consumed.  This  may  as  well  be  fed  in 
troughs  also,  or,  if  not,  in  clean  litter  or 
on  a  clean  floor.  A  very  light  feeding  of 
grain  in  the  morning  will  induce  heavier 
consumption  of  dry  mash  during  the  day 
and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  birds 
overeating  that.  At  night,  the  fowls 
should  go  to  roost  with  stuffed  crops, 
corn  and  wheat  being  the  chief  ingredients 
of  the  stuffing.  If  your  pullets  do  not 
improve  in  production  upon  this  schedule, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  pul¬ 
lets.  M.  B.  D. 


1  Hen  200  Eggs 

2  Hens  200  Eggs 

200  eggs  from  2  hens  don’t  net  you  as 
much  profit  as  200  eggs  from  1  hen. 
That's  easy  to  figure  out. 

And  that’s  why  experienced  poultrv- 
men  buy  WILLGERODT’S  S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS  —  breeders,  chicks  and 
eggs. 

For  WILLGERODT’S  Pedigreed 
White  Leghorns  lay  200  to  300  eggs  a 
year. 

And  there’s  no  guesswork  about  it. 
Every  bird  is  trapnested  every  day  in 
the  year.  Any  that  fall  below  the  200 
mark  go  to  the  block. 

You  take  no  chances.  You  know  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  exactly  what  you  get. 

Send  for  Willgerodt’s  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Book.  It’s  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  and  it’s  FREE.  If  you're  near 
us  call  and  inspect  our  place. 

WILLGERODT  BROS. 
Dept.  6,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STEELING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

Trap  nested  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  200- 
egg  flock  average  from 
our  stock.  Absolutely  FREE  from  B.W.D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 


%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Win.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


20—  CENTURY  CHICKS/^ 


FREE^n,  CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest-pediyrree  strains.  Bip 
type  Barron  Leghorns.  Big 
\ \\  Eicar  Layers.  Standard  bred 
\  Wyandottes,  Rocks,  S.  C. 

Reds.  Minorcas,  etc. 

Write  today--Get  our  big  ....  CHICKS 
WE  SHIP  C.  O.D.  poultry  book  which  gives  With  Each  lOO 
100  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  ORDERED 
delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar.  1st 

Established  30  years.  Best  of  references.  Write  today. 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS 

7c  and  Up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
„„„  ,  ,  .  Leg.,  $10  per  100.  Rocks  and 

9§r\  /  '4  Wyandottes,  $13  per  100.  %e 

*v  s  A  more  in  lots  less  than  100. 
Me*'  JSbtL-4  Broilers  $7.  24-Page  catalog 
jBBKm  free.  21  Years  in  business. 

, *■  Hogan  tested.  100%  Delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA, 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-lay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  Heavy  &  Light  mixed, 
only  7c  up.  We  send  1,000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 
_  500  chicks,  500  size  with  300  chicks. 

Hottest  offer  ever  made.  In  business  for  years.  Ser¬ 
vice  after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write  at  once. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STRICKLER’Sr!r;n*  S.C.WH1TE 
LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks 


Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  R.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful.  Ex¬ 
tra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these  ma¬ 
tings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed — $14  per  100;  $41 
per  300;  $67  per  500;  $130  per  1000.  Also 
Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10%  books  order.  Catalog 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Reds,  Black  Giants.  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Maim  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years'  experience.  Wo 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  early  order  discount. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


SUES 


SEASON  1931 
Faithful  service  for  25  yrs- 
Chicks  thatliveand  grow 
Leghorns,  Minorcas.  Hamburgs,  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Quality  baby  chicks 

dred,  provided  you  return  this  advertisement 
with  your  order.  May  hatched  chicks; — Leghorns, 
White,  Broun,  Buff,  Black — $12.00  tier  100.  Barred 
Bocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas — $14.00  per  100. 
White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons-  $16.00  per 
100.  Jersey  Giants.  Light  Brahmas — $18.00  per  100. 
March.  $4  more.  April,  $2  more.  June  and  July,  $2 
less.  Custom  hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler 
chicks,  light,  $10.00  per  100:  Light  and  Heavy,  $12.00: 
All  Heavy,  $14.00.  Small  quantities  a  trifle^  more. 
Better  order  now.  Sent  C.O.D.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid  live  delivery. 
Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for 
folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.. 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 
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Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.  Egg 
Contest 

Following  is  report  for  week  ending 
January  13,  1931 : 

Production  for  15th  week,  50.21  per 
cent,  3,839.05  points,  3,923  eggs. 

Production  to  date  48.83  per  cent,  47,- 
195.25  points,  51,124  eggs. 

The  high  pens  for  the  week  were  :  R. 
I.  Reds,  Burdean  Acres,  Mass.,  55.85 
points,  55  eggs;  It.  I.  Reds,  Charlescote 
Farm,  Mass.,  55.85,  57 ;  R.  I.  Reds,  Scott 
Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  55.25,  57 ;  It.  I. 
Reds,  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .T.,  54.25, 
51 ;  R.  I.  Reds,  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount 
Farm,  Mass.,  54.05,  55. 

High  pens  to  Jan.  13,  1931,  were :  R. 
I.  Reds,  Scott  poultry  Farm,  Mass., 
820.S5  points,  891  eggs ;  It.  I.  Reds,  Bur- 
dean  Acres,  Mass.,  771.80,  813;  R.  I. 
Reds,  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  741,  804 ;  R.  I.  Reds.  Quality  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  J„  710.00,  720;  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  George  Lowry  Poultry  Farm, 
Inc.,  Conn.,  710,35,  768. 

Contestants  have  probably  noticed  that 
the  latest  set  of  pen  records  was  sent 
out  on  two  separate  sheets  instead  of 
one  as  sent  in  the  past.  It  was  found  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  the  single  sheet  at  the 
office  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
transferring  of  records,  etc.,  and  the  dif- 
iiculty  and  extra  work  of  matching  up 
the  detached  sheets  for  this  work.  The 
sheets  now  out  contain  exactly  the  same 
information  as  the  others. 

Individual  records  on  birds  entered  in 
1929-30  New  Jersey  contests  are  still 
available  upon  request. 

Some  egg  weight  figures  for  the  three 
New  Jersey  contests  are  intefsting  at  this 
time  of  the  year  after  the  birds  have  had 
a  chance  to  make  a  substantial  gain  along 
this  line. 

The  high  pens  to  Jan.  13,  were : 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  461.05  points,  529 
eggs;  Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J.,  237,  251. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Scott  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  820.85  points,  891  eggs ;  Burdean 
Acres,  Mass.,  771. SO,  813 ;  Parmenter’s 
Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass.,  741,  804. 

S.  C.  'White  Leghorns. — George  Lowry 
Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  710.35  points,  768 
eggs ;  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
701.85,  786;  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  698.25, 
728. 

Miscellaneous. — Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  N. 
.T.,  W.  W.,  525.30  points,  571  eggs ; 
Marcy  Farms,  N.  J.,  J.  W.  G.,  513.55. 
542;  Marcy  Farms,  N.  J.,  J.  W.  G., 
466.05,  479 ;  Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y.,  Mot¬ 
tled  Iloudans,  170.65,  168. 


Grading  Eggs 

Would  you  tell  me  how  to  grade  eggs? 
Is  it  done  by  weight  or  size?  Howt  many 
grades  do  they  have?  We  sell  pullet  and 
hen  eggs,  but  the  pullet  eggs  are  nearly  as 
large  as  the  hens.  P.  H. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  term  “grade”  as  applied  to  eggs  is 
one  of  varied  meaning,  there  being  no 
generally  accepted  standards  which  apply 
in  all  markets.  The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  established  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  grades,  with  specifications  which 
apply  to  each  grade.  The  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law  of  New  York  State  has 
defined  five  grades,  known  as  the  New 
York  Retail  Egg  Grades  and  price  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  New  York  City  market 
will  show  nine  classifications  into  which 
eggs  are  divided  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange. 

To  classify  eggs  according  to  these 
various  grades  requires,  not  only  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  specifications  in  each 
grade  but  some  experience  in  candling  in 
order  that  existing  defects  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  their  importance  assessed.  The 
five  grades  established  in  the  New  York 
law  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 
Fancy ;  a  grade  of  exceptional  quality, 
found  only  in  limited  quantities  on  the 
market.  Grade  A  :  Eggs  uniform  in  size, 
shell  clean  and  sound,  air  cell  not  over 
%  inch  in  depth,  cell  localized  and  regu¬ 
lar,  yolk  may  be  visible,  white  firm  and 
clear,  no  visible  development  of  the  germ. 
Grade  B :  Eggs  uniform  in  size,  shell 
clean  and  sound,  air  cell  not  over  %  inch 
in  depth,  localized  but  may  be  slightly 
tremulous,  yolk  visible  and  may  be  mov¬ 
able,  white  reasonably  firm  and  there 
may  be  slight  visible  development  of  the 
germ.  Grade  C :  Eggs  that  have  been 
candled  and  found  ^edible,  though  not 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  above 
grades ;  or  edible  grades  which  have  not 
been  candled. 

Graded  eggs  by  the  producer  and  ship¬ 
per  may  mean  only  such  care  taken  in 
selection  and  packing  as  shall  put  eggs 
that  are  practically  alike  in  cases  by 
themselves.  Candling  is  not  necessary 
unless  a  special  trade  that  requires  uni¬ 
form  quality  is  catered  to  and  the  can¬ 
dling  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  ship¬ 
per  may  be  sure  that  he  is  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  his  customers.  Eggs 
shipped  to  open  markets  will  be  candled 
upon  arrival,  but  the  shipper  may  expect 


Build  ‘-'Remodel 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
AHog  House,  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 


TELLS 

WHY 


COSTS 

LESS 


Labor  Saving 
Dairy  Barn s 


Our  many  years*  experience  in 
planning  and  designing  farm 
buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 
money  on  materials  and  con¬ 
struction — show  you  how  every 
doorr  window  and  general 
arrangement  should  be  to  make 
buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about 
Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs, 
Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 
Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  venti¬ 
lating  or  equipping  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  hog  or 
poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
Jamesway  book. 

This  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  money  and  have  your  build¬ 
ings  planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 
practical.  If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 
service,  you’ll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 
H.  L.  Hartly,  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth, 
Minn.  Here’s  what  he  writes: 

“We  very  much  appreciate  the 
splendid  architectural  service 
you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil¬ 
ity  you  showed  to  adapt  plans 
to  meet  results  desired  were  a 
revelation  to  me.  Your  sugges¬ 
tions  saved  me  considerable  in 
material  and  time.'* 


Tims  Saving,  Money  Making 
Hog  and  Poultry 
Houses 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 


Durable 

Rugged 

Portable 


New  Round  Brooder  House 


New  Jamesway  Round  Brooder  House 

gain  Jamesway  leads  —  this  time  with  a  remarkable  new  brooder  house 
something  entirely  different  and  much  better  yet  costs  less 
than  it  would  cost  you  to  build  one  yourself. 

Built  of  best  materials,  with  Jamesway  engineering,  includ¬ 
ing  the  famous  Jamesway  ‘'built-in"  Ventilating  system  which 
eliminates  all  drafts  and  cold  corners,  makes  this  Brooder 
House  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others. 

Ask  for  new  Brooder  House  bulletin  which  tells  all  about  its 
insulated  roof  and  walls. —  metal  window  frames  —  transom 
ventilating  windows  —  400%  more  sunshine  on  the  floor  — 
combination  Screen  door  and  many  other  new  and  better 
features.  Comes  knocked  down  in  sections  —  easy  to  erect. 
Here  is  just  the  kind  of  a  Brooder  House  you  want.  Ask  about  it. 


James  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  6404 
Ft.  Atkinson,  W is.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jamesway  Ltd.,  Weston,  Ont.,  Canada 

Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 

□  New  Jamesway  Round  Brooder  House 


Name  .... 
Post  Office 


R.F.D 


State 


Let  Me  Help  You 
Ji  Succeed  with  Chickens 

.Jpa  I  started  raising  chickens  when  12  years  old, 
$w§jpf  and  ain  still  at  it.  I  have  condensed 
19  the  results  of  my  experience  into  this 
.jfcJmgm  hook  which  I  will  gladly  send 
FREE  on  request.  It  tells  how 
JWf  to  raise  chicks  successfully. 

W  Learn  how  to  brood 
chicks  correctly,  and  sin1- 
cess  will  follow,  as  sure-  M  ^gj|* 

PjK  ly  as  day  follows  night,  'ft? 

Write  tor  my  free  hook  jqmS.  • 
today. 

C.  V.  HILL  Pres.  UNITED  BROODER  CO. 

318  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


The  best  brooder  house  we  have  ever 
used”  says  Geo.  Cox,  Kenton,  Ohio,  who  raises 
20,000  chicks  annually.  Millions  of  chicks  are 
raised  in  Dickelman  Corrugated  Metal  Brooder 
Houses  every  year.  Users  regularly  mature  90% 
to  9  7%.  Endorsed  by  prominent  poultrymen 
everywhere.  Makes  more  uniform  growth;  quicker 
maturity.  Eliminates  loss.  Is  fireproof,  rat  proof, 
more  sanitary,  prevents  crowding.  Manufactured 
Under  Patent  No.  1,670,932. 


DICKELMAN  LAYING  HOUSE 

“Through  thewinterwithout  a  frozen 
comb,”  wrote  M.  Taber  Adams,  Marion,  O.  In 
lengths  22'6"  and  up.  Ideal  for  continuous  brood¬ 
ing  systems.  Perfectly  ventilated.  Vermin 
Free  Catalog  shows  sturdy,  durable 
and  many  uses.  Full  of 
help  on  chick  raising. 

Write  at  once. 

DICKELMAN 
MFC,  CO. 

Box  333  Forest. 


FARM  ALL  YEAR 


HOW  MUCH  money 
would  you  make  on  your 
own  farm,  working'  every 
day,  and  making  2  crops 
a  year  on  the  same  land? 
You  CAN  do  that  here; 
big  income  from  dairy¬ 
ing,  raising  hogs,  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle ;  poultry,  cit¬ 
rus  and  vegetables  pay 
excellently  on  this  roll¬ 
ing,  fertile,  12-month  soil ; 
full  information  promptly. 

M  4R10M  COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF  COM  MERCE 
111  Magnolia  -  Ocala,  Florida 


Mention  the 
branch  of  farm¬ 
ing  which  most 
interests  you. 


IT  PAYS  TO  USE 
the  Best  Meat  Scrap 

An  adulterated  meat  scrap,  containing  mixtures  and 
fillers  is  expensive  regardless  of  price.  We  have 
proved  to  thousands  of  successful  poultrymen  that 

DIAMOND  PICK  Is  Better  Because  It  Is  Pure 

Let  us  convince  you.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  we  will  ship  direct  a  regular  100-lb.  bag,  for 
$3.50.  freight  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y.,  XT.  J.,  Pa. 
and  Va.  only.  Money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.  Quantity  prices  quoted  on  request. 

Write  for  Free  Sample  and  Descriptive  Folder 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  1 0  Days  WitHcut  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  ont  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  “ Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  264-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


BROODER  HOUSES 
Fop  Early  Chicks 

We  can  supply  Brooder  Houses  equipped 
with  single  or  double  wood  floors.  Set  on 
concrete  blocks  or  skids — no  foundation  re¬ 
quired.  Built  in  sections,  ready  to  bolt  to¬ 
gether — no  carpentering.  Ml  lumber  kiln  dried. 

FREE  CATALOG  pictures  and  describes 
most  complete  and  economical  line  of  poultry 
houses,  rabbit  hutches  r-. 
and  dog  kennels.  Write  /A*  ,'i«i 
for  your  copy  today. 

E.C.  YOUNG  GO. 

85  DEPOT  STREET 

RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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<2>Uj  ^tcfearb  Jfarm 


“More  Money 
With  Rocks” 


LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 

Storrs,  1929,  2,724  eggs. 

Storrs,  1930,  2,646  eggs. 

High  Bird,  325  official. 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 
FREE  from  Pullorunj, 

Disease  (B.  IV.  D.).  Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MASSACHUSETTS  /  ROB’T  C.  COBB 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Led  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
in  1930;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

“ The  Invincible  Rocks  of 
Neu)  England " _ 


CERTIFIED 

iwm 

BREEDERS 


BKKS. 


—  20  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 

O UK  CHICK  GUARANTEE 

Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRtUCH  FARMS  ° E NEW  ' JREER°S E Y N K 

f  THEY  PAY / 

Poultrymen  and  women  from  every 
section  of  the  world  are  saying 
so.  Write  for  free  book,  “THEY 
PAY.”  It  will  pay  you  to  read  it 
no  matter  how  many  or  how  few 
chicks  or  eggs  you  expect  to  have,  buy 
or  sell  this  year.  Write  today  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BR00KSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly,  Beginning  Feb.  10th 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
(arm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto  GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES  ” 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SUNNYBR00K  COCKERELS 

S.  C.R.I.  REDS.  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

Early  hatched ,  fully  matured,  ready  for  breeding. 

B.  W.  D.  tested.  Shipped  on  approval. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Owner 
R.  D.  2  Phone  21  F-22  Hudson,  New  York 


.SINGLE  COMB, 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

o  (\f\f\  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
«5UUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr..  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 

“ The  StrainBred  for  Large,  Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always" 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  average  239  4  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2  527  eggs.  We  have  364  breeding  hens  with  Official 
records  200  to  335  eggs,  several  275  to  299  egg  hens,  dam 
and  granddam,  all  laying  27  to  30  ounce  eggs.  New  low 
prices  on  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  and  started  pullets. 
Write  us  today.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y, 


BJ»  Q  V  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  im- 

#-\  LJ  ¥  ported  direct  from  England. 

hj  |  ^  ^  Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 

V#  il  I  ^  White  Rocks,  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKEE 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  hatching1  eggs 

Accredited,  State  Tested,  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed. 
Pullets  that  lay  hen-sized  eggs. 

E.  A.  BISSING.  West  Cornwall.  Conn. 

A  Breeding  Farm  where,  only  quality  stocle  is  bred 


ROCKS 


E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  the  flock  that  holds  the  World’s 
Record  for  a  10  pullet  pen  of  this  breed.  Circular  free. 

E.  A.  HIRT.  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


Batted  Rock 

Chicks 


Write  for  prices.  Open 
dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delaware 


JffiK  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $20. 

M.  L.  PALMER  Allred  Station.  New  York 

Severs  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hanson  and  Tancred  Strain— Chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks 
and  pullets.  Catalog  and  prices  on  request. 

Severs  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Mary  Severs,  Prop.,  Milford,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  Winning:  Stock 

Take  advantage  of  our  early  order  discount.  Catalog  on 
request.  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Montville,  N .  J. 

PnrUrlilircl  Morgan-Tancred  PUjnl/o  The  strain  of 

ueflarnurst  White  Leghorn  UlllUKb  proven  layers. 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 
WHITE  CflicliS  Polloruro  tested, 3500  breeders, certi- 


J  UIHM  UIU  l/ctna  ujuuvv  V*  — 

LEGHORN  1/lliClta  tied,  trapnested.  16yrs.  better  breed 
ing.  Breeding  cockerels.  Gabriel's  Leghorn  Farm,  Odessa,  N.  Y 


B 


RITISH  COLUMBIA  R.  0.  P.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS- 
Chioks,  S  1  0-100.  Guar.  Robert  Smith,  Nassawadox, Va. 


jit™11 

Tc.Whife  Leghorn? 

We  Make  This 
Amazing  Refund 
GUARANTEE 
for  the  4th  Season 

We  guarantee  Lord  Farms  Grade-A 
Chicks  to  show  a  higher  percentage  of 
livability,  to  mature  more  evenly,  and 
to  produce  a  larger  number  of  large- 
size  eggs  than  can  be  obtained  from 
any  other  chicks.  If  our  Chicks  do 
not  make  good  on  this  guarantee 
we  will  refund  the  difference  in  price 
paid. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  explaining 
our  breeding  methods,  also  other  bul¬ 
letins  on  poultry-keeping,  written  by 
men  who  have  made  poultry  pay. 

LORD  FARMS  M.thuen,  Moss. 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11.000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks, 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


OSS 
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R.I.RedS 

Trapnested—  Blood-Tested 
22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

All  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our 
own  stock.  Our  pen  is  leading  all 
breeds  at  New  York  Egg-Laying  Con¬ 
test;  laying  98%  standard  eggs,  not 
pee-wees.  Customers  report  raising  98% 
and  better  of  all  chicks  purchased. 

Hatching  Eggs  -  Breeding  Stock  -  Chicks 

Everyone  interested  in  Rods  should 
have  our  FREE  catalog.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


HILLVIEW  FARM 


S.C.R.I.  RED  CHICKS 

Unequaled  for  high  production,  size  and 
vigor.  State  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Amazingly  low  prices  for  high  quality, 
trap-nested  chicks,  absolutely  free  from 
disease. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed — catalog  free. 

HILLVIEW  FARM,  Beach  St.,  Wrontham,  Mass. 


“VAUIICC’D  I  RCn$_m'oilercMcks-  hatching 
I  A  It  l\  C  C  n.  I.  FiCUO  eggs  $8.  Discount  on  quanti¬ 
ties.  Free  illustrated  Cir.  Wm.  E.  Woodbury,  Milton  Mills,  N.  H. 

Sg~i  n  ¥  ¥>  ¥7 1Y  C  Entile  flock  MASS. 

.  L.  K.  !•  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 

Orchards  strain,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Ware,  Mass. 

I*  I  If  O  Lynden  Farm  Reds.  Trap-nested 
Un  I  VikO  and  pedigreed  for  S  years.  3000 
Breeders.  Very  heavy  layers  of  large  eggs.  Egg  laying 
Contest  records.  Very  dark  red  in  color.  100%  free 
pullorum  disease.  Hatching  eggs.  Free  circular. 
HOMER  ROWELL,  Groveland,  Mass. 


FOmS 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  University. 
You  can't  go  wrong  with  these  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds. 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry,  Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Eox  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


better  prices  if  lie  sorts  his  eggs  and  does 
not  put  large  and  small  brown  and  white, 
fresh  and  stale  together  in  one  case.  The 
inferior  eggs  in  a  ease  set  the  price  for 
the  case.  It  is  not  wise,  therefore,  to 
place  superior  eggs  with  them. 

White  eggs  should  be  placed  together ; 
tinted  or  brown  eggs  having  a  case  to 
themselves.  Large  and  small  eggs,  or 
hen  eggs  and  pullet  eggs,  should  not  be 
mixed.  As  a  standard  of  size,  large  eggs 
may  be  considered  as  those  weighing  at 
least  24  ounces  to  the  dozen,  medium 
sized  eggs  those  at  least  22  ounces  to  the 
dozen,  and  small  eggs  those  less  than  22 
ounces  but  above  19  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
Below  19  ounces,  eggs  are  classed  as  pe- 
wees.  “Held”  eggs  should  not  be  placed 
with  those  really  fresh ;  dirty  or  washed 
eggs  should  not  be  cased  with  those  hav¬ 
ing  clean  shells  and  eggs  overly  long  or 
markedly  defective  in  shape  should  not 
be  put  with  others  of  uniform  size  and 
appearance.  A  general  l'ule,  covering  the 
requirements  of  the  producer  in  shipping 
is  to  put  eggs  that  are  alike  together, 
this  likeness  pertaining  to  color,  size, 
form  and  the  interior  quality  best  de¬ 
scribed  as  freshness.  To  go  further  re¬ 
quires  candling,  which  the  average  small 
producer  is  not  likely  to  do,  though  sim¬ 
ple,  easily  learned  and  rapidly  done  when 
experience  has  been  acquired.  M.  B.  D. 


Canned  Tomatoes  for  Hens 

Are  pickled  tomatoes  good  for  chickens, 
and  in  what  quantity  per  100  birds  per 
day?  r.  w. 

If  by  pickled  tomatoes  you  mean  the 
ordinary  canned  product,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  these  should  not  be  fed  to 
fowls  in  any  reasonable  quantity  daily; 
“reasonable”  meaning  as  much  as  you 
would  feed  any  vegetable  stuff.  Canned 
tomatoes  are  rich  in  vitamins  and  the 
juice  is  used  as. a  substitute  for  orange 
juice  in  feeding  human  infants  deprived 
of  mother’s  milk.  I  have  fed  young 
chicks  all  the  canned  tomatoes  in  the 
cellar  in  an  effort  to  overcome  coceidio- 
sis,  without  other  effect,  however,  than 
the  necessity  of  explaining  to  the  house¬ 
wife  that  this  fruit,  when  canned,  was 
liable  to  evaporate  and  leave  no  traces 
when  stored  on  dark  shelves.  Canned  to¬ 
matoes  are  wholesome  for  both  man  and 
beast  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  need 
fear  injury  to  your  chickens  from  any 
quantity  that  you  are  likely  to  feed  if 
the  tomatoes  are  not  spoiled  in  the  keep¬ 
ing.  M.  B.  D. 


Address 


Comparison  of  Mash 
•  Formulas 

Which  growing  mash  would  you  con¬ 
sider  the  better,  No.  1  or  No.  2? 

No.  1. — Cornmeal,  middlings,  bran,  oat¬ 
meal,  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  meat  scrap,  bone- 
meal,  buttermilk,  salt. 

No.  2. — Cornmeal,  ground  wheat,  bran, 
oatmeal,  barley  meal,  oilmeal.  Alfalfa 
leaf  meal,  beef  scrap,  buttermilk,  lish- 
meal,  bonemeal,  salt. 

Both  of  these  mashes  are  about  the 
same  price.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

Both  of  these  mashes  contain  all  the 
needed  ingredients  in  a  “growing  mash” 
but,  as  the  amounts  of  the  different  in¬ 
gredients  are  not  mentioned,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  which  is  better.  A  growing 
masli  should  contain  about  one-fifth  part 
by  weight  of  meat  scrap  of  high  grade  or 
of  meat  scrap  and  dried  milk  combined. 
Fishmeal,  though  probably  somewhat  in¬ 
ferior  to  good  meat  scrap,  might  help  to 
make  up  the  required  amount.  Granting 
that  all  the  other  ingredients  of  the  two 
mashes  are  of  equal  quality,  I  should 
probably  choose  the  one  most  nearly  sup¬ 
plying  the  needed  amount  of  animal  food. 
Dried  butermilk  is  even  superior  to  meat 
scrap  for  baby  chicks ;  compare  the  rela¬ 
tive  amounts  of  this  in  the  two  formulas 
in  judging  between  them.  It  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  that  meat  and  likely  to  be  used 
in  less  amounts.  A  feed  formula  which 
mentions  only  ingredients,  without  giving 
actual  amounts,  tells  nothing.  Formula 
No.  1  suggests  to  my  mind  that  it  may 
be  better  supplied  with  meat  scrap  and 
buttermilk  than  the  other,  but  this  may 
not  be  the  case.  M.  B.  D. 


“Why  is  Mrs.  Wombat  disappointed?” 
“She  wrote  for  a  Congressional  Record.” 
“Well?”  “She  thought  it  was  something 
she  could  play  on  the  phonograph.”  — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Qorton’s 
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Cod  Liver 

^  Oil  / 
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Safer,  Surer! 


I7EED  your  chicks  the  cod  liver  oil 
A  that  you  can  be  sure  of — the  oil 
that  is  sold  on  a  positive  money-back 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  The  oil 
that  is  made  from  the  pick  of  the 
finest  codfish  caught.  The  oil  that  is 
proved — by  tests  on  live  animals — 
to  contain  a  maximum  of  vitamins. 
The  oil  made  by  America’s  foremost  fishing 
organization — Gorton’s  Vitamin-Proved  Cod 
Liver  Oil.  Gallon  to  try  $2.45.  Send  no 
money — pay  the  postman.  IfGorton’sdoesn’t 
satisfy  you,  we’ll  refund  your  money.  Send 
NOW.Folder  free.  GORTON’S  COD  LIVER 
OIL  CO. ,,  Dept.  R-102,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


(Jorfon's 


COD  LIVER 
OIL 


For  Poultry,  Livestock  and  Pets 
Contains  Most  Vitamins 


p  u  r  e  cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 
10  “  ---  13.00  f  N,  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DOUGIASTON 

inji 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

PRODUCTION  BRED 


S.  c  *  S.  C.  WHITE  T\  b.  p. 

Keds  -  Leghorns  -  Hocks 

Certified,  Supervised  p  II  ¥  p  Q 
and  Commercial  VlilLlViJ 

Every  breeder  blood-tested— 100^  live  delivery 

Write  for  booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  5?.V 


SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 

B.  W.  D.  Tested  for  past  9  years 
N.  Y.  State  Certified  and  Supervised 
S.  C.R.  I.  Reds.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 

Get  our  prices  before  buying 
elsewhere.  Hatches  every  week. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Owner 
R.  D.  2  Hudson,  New  York 

Phone  21  F-22 


—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  NEED  — 

1  laying  leghorns 

LU§t6n  §  B.W.D.  Free  Barred  ROCKS 
hmhivvii  v  LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Large  birds,  large  eggs,  year-round  production.  Sec¬ 
ond  highest  pen  laying  over  24-oz.  eggs.  New  York 
State  Egg  Contest.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Baby  chicks 

Rhode  Island  Reds  White  Lezhorns  Barred  Rocks 

State  tested  —  bred  for  production  and  size. 

I  to  500 —  I  9c  500  to  1  000— 1  8c 

Write  for  prices  over  1000. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  FARM,  South  Lincoln,  Mass. 


W1HITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

Have  bred  them  31  years.  Large  type,  heavy 
layers,  large  eggs,  disease  free.  Reasonably 
priced.  Large  catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0, 


HAMPTON’^  BLACK  AUlAlfC  Healthiest,  hard- 
flfHYlr  I  UJl  Oleghorn  vnSUftQ  iest,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bx  R,  Pittstown,  N.  i 


Circular,  II.  Van  Winkle,  Camden,  J 


k  Our  <[C 

,  X.  T.  «PJ 


COCKERELS 


ESBENSHADE’S  C^AP,T  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Best,  vigorous,  most  profitable  breeding  stock;  eggs, 
poults.  Life-time  breeder.  Write  your  wants.  Ronks.Pa, 


SiNaL  COPPER  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Champion  Buff  Rock’s,  Light  Brahmas,  38  years  breed¬ 
ing.  j.  C.  CLIPP  &  SON,  Bx  N,  Campbellsburg.  Ind. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  H.  T. 


Reid  Turkey  Farm  choice  breeding  stock 

freehold,  n.  j.  No  Blackhead  for  20  Years 

miriri  IlWf'C  Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality, 
U LLIIL111U3  $25  per  100.  I.  IIAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA  LARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE-priza 
winners  at  reduced  prices.  Webster  Kuney,  Seneci  Falls,  N  T. 
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Lettuce  Leaves  for  Poultry 

I  find  that  green  food  is  very  essential 
to  the  growing  of  broilers  in  Winter, 
luangels,  raw  potatoes,  apples  and  cab¬ 
bage  are  all  good  feed  for  bulk,  and  keep 
them  happy,  but  nothing  pleases  chicks 
so  well  as  green  lettuce  leaves.  I  have 
solved  this  problem  by  making  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  local  fruit  dealer  for  all 
lettuce  trimmings  and  get  them  twice  a 
week.  These  trimmings  are  sorted  and 
the  freshest  leaves  are  fed  to  chicks  and 
young  stock,  and  the  rest  is  quickly  eaten 
by  the  hens.  Of  course,  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  moldy  leaves  are  used,  but 
seldom  have  any  trouble. 

I  find  that  a  small  fish  net  makes  a 
good  container  for  feeding  the  lettuce  to 
chicks.  These  nets  are  made  of  strong 
linen  twine  and  last  a  long  time.  I  run 
a  piece  of  strong  twine  around  the  top 
of  net,  fill  with  lettuce  leaves  and  hang 
up  to  nail,  just  so  chicks  can  reach  it, 
and  how  they  do  enjoy  it. 

These  trimmings  usually  come  in  bas¬ 
kets  or  lettuce  crates  for  which  there  are 
many  uses.  The  best  of  the  crates  are 
saved  for  sending  dressed  poultry  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  poorer  crates  are  taken  to 
pieces.  The  boards  are  made  into  flats 
for  starting  seeds  and  plants  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  ends  of  the  crates  are 
just  the  thing  to  set  the  chicks’  drinking 
fountains  upon  to  keep  them  above  the 
sand  or  litter.  When  soiled  they  can  be 
destroyed  in  the  furnace. 

Of  course,  appreciation  to  the  fruit 
dealer  must  be  shown  in  the  form  of  a 
nicely  dressed  broiler  once  ina  while, 
which  act  is  usually  followed  by  cleaner 
trimmings  in  the  crates.  R.  d.  b. 


A  Poultry  Farm  Experience 

We  have  two  acres  and  a  nice  chick¬ 
en-house.  At  present  we  have  140  April 
hatched  chicks.  They  started  to  lay 
about  the  middle  of  October  and  they  are 
laying  an  average  of  85  eggs  a  day.  We 
have  found  many  valuable  articles  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  to  help  us  along. 

We  think  our  flock  is  doing  well,  that 
is  a  GO  per  cent  average  a  day,  and  that 
is  all  we  want  them  to  do.  We  feed 
them  a  little  scratch  feed  in  the  morning 
and  keep  a  commercial  laying  mash  with 
a  little  cod-liver  oil  in  it  in  front  of  them 
at  all  times.  We  find  that  putting  one 
day's  mash  in  the  feeders  at  a  time  is 
better  than  filling  them  up  and  waiting 
for  the  chickens  to  clean  it  up,  as  after 
the  first  day  they  do  not  care  to  eat  so 
much  of  it  and  this  tells  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  When  fresh  mixed  feed  is  put  in 
every  morning  there  isn’t  much  left  the 
next  morning.  We  give  a  scratch  feed 
about  3  P.  M.,  and  we  do  not  use  lights. 

Pennsylvania.  MRS.  L.  Y.  B. 


Range  Paralysis  Worms 

I  have  read  a  good  deal  in  regard  to 
the  disease  among  poultry  which  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  range  paralysis.  I  keep  Co¬ 
lumbian  AVyandottes  and  since  last  Au¬ 
gust  have  lost  several  of  them.  They 
seem  to  hang  back  for  a  day  or  two,  yet 
seem  to  eat  well  and  finally  get  paralyzed 
either  in  one  or  both  legs  or  wings.  Some 
have  died,  others  I  have  killed.  Some  of 
the  droppings  are  soft,  brown  color  or 
either  streaks  of  white  like  lime  and 
water.  I  have  good  clean  runs  for  them, 
and  clean  henhouses ;  they  have  the  best 
of  care.  I  have  been  wondering  if  it  is 
not  spread  from  some  sort  of  flies.  2. 
Will  you  advise  me  of  a  good  worm  reme¬ 
dy  for  poultry?  F.  M. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  range  paraly¬ 
sis  is  carried  by  flies,  though  the  fact  that 
it  occurs  most  often  in  the  late  Summer 
before  most  flocks  of  growing  pullets  and 
cockerels  are  placed  in  Winter  quarters 
and  subjected  to  possible  intensive  infec¬ 
tion  through  contamination  of  food  by 
insects  rather  argues  against  this.  The 
actual  cause  of  this  mysterious  malady 
has  never  been  demonstrated,  though 
many  theories  have  been  offered.  More 
important,  no  preventive  or  cure  has  been 
found. 

2. — For  round  worms,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  variety  in  fowls,  flock  treatment  may 
be  conveniently  administered  by  mixing 
1  lb.  of  tobacco  dust  of  guaranteed  iy2 
per  cent,  or  more,  nicotine  content  with 
50  lbs.  of  the  mash  ordinarily  fed  and 
giving  this  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  ordinary  method  of  feeding. 
Unless  the  tobacco  dust  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  nicotine,  the  active  ingredient,  it 
will  be  useless  and,  unless  kept  covered, 
the  dust  will  lose  nicotine  upon  stand- 

id.  B.  D. 
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GROWING  MASH 
A  carefully  prepared  feed 
used  in  conjunction  with 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed. 
Meets  every  need  of  the 
growing  bird.  Feed  dry,  in 
self  feeders. 


o 
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can  be  depended  on  to  repeat 

IN  1929,  J.  M.  Insley  of  Quantico,  Md.,  had  an  unusual 
record  with  Eshelman  Feed.  In  193°  he  had  I3J3  strong 
chicks  from  1500  eggs.  Mr.  Insley  says  “We  guarantee  fertility 
and  have  NOT  had  to  replace  a  single  chick  this  year.”  He  has 
used  Eshelman  Feed  for  15  years — the  best  recommendation 
anyone  can  give. 

Eshelman  Chick  Starter  and  Eshelman  Chick  Feed  have  un¬ 
usual  records  with  growing  chicks,  too.  1446  out  of  1500,  149 
out  of  151,  369  out  of  371,  492  out  of  500. 

Poultry  raising  is  a  matter  of  percentages.  Make  your  per¬ 
centage  high  —  with  Eshelman. 

Since  1842  jour  generations  of  the  Eshelman  family  have  been 
in  the  feed  business.  The  men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for 
you  are  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge,  an 
interest ,  a  pride  to  their  work — which  produces  better  feed. 


RED  ROSE  24  DAIRY 
A  high  grade,  complete, 
balanced  ration,  coo  taming 
molasses.  Palatable,  digesti¬ 
ble,  adapted  for  feeding  with 
low  grade  roughage. 


£jAtdmatis 

CALF  MEAL 
A  calf  can  be  raised  on  this 
feed  just  as  successfully  as 
on  pure  milk  —  and  at 
considerably  less  / 

/ 


cost.  You  can  raise 
a  good  calf  for  / 

less  money  /  Sp' 
than  it  costs  , 

to  buy  a  / 

good  /&>  ^ 

cow.  /4s  , 

/  ^  36-Page 

/  \>y  ILLUSTRATED 

BOOK 

./  ”  on  housing ,  care  and 

jr  feeding  of  the  dairy 

'  herd.Factsregardingprize 

winners  of  various  breeds. 
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WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks 


FREE  TO  POULTRY  R A ISE RS— B E AUT I F U L  COLORED  POULTRY  CATALOG 
Wolf’s  Certified  Chicks  Make  More  Money 

Enjoy  the  profit  benefits  from  Wolf  Certified  breeding — these  chicks  cost  you  no  more 
and  build  up  your  profits  tremendously.  Every  chick  develops  into  a  big,  strong, 
healthy,  fast-growing  egg  layer. 

Catalog  shows  all  breeds  in  beautiful,  natural  colors — a  wirrk  of  art  and  a  hook  you 
will  wish  to  read.  Send  for  it  todav.  Special  extra  discount  for  early  orders. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS.  Dept.  16,  Gibsonburq.  Ohio. 


catalog  in  COLORS 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PR  squabs  sellinjr  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  In  1 
month.  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48-p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

205  H  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 


Chicks  ohio  Accrod,t®d•  Best  Pmebre<*  stock. 


Baby  uuiuks  Leading  breeds.  Personally  inspected  and 
carefully  supervised.  10  Extra  Chicks  per  100  if  or¬ 
dered  hefore  March  1.  For  best  quality  chicks  write— 

PAUL  GROSE,  Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Bx  590,  Findley,  O. 


THE  WHY  OF 

KERR  CRICK  SUPERIORITY 

LAYING  inheritance,  lusty  vigor — these  are  the  outstanding  qual¬ 
ities  of  Kerr’s  baby  chicks. 

A  rich  inheritance  from  heavy-laying  ancestry — a  lusty  vigor 
based  upon  a  strong  constitution  transmitted  from  heavy  produc¬ 
ing  stock.  Baby  chicks  must  have  these  qualities  to  make  profit¬ 
able  layers. 

The  inherited  prepotency  for  high  egg  yields  of  Kerr  chicks 
has  been  proved  beyond  question  in  the  great  egg  competitions 
and  is  now  a  fixed  quality.  Unusual  care  is  exercised  to  guard 
against  parasitic  infection  and  diseases.  Kerr 
chicks  are  available  from  B.  W.  D.  tested  stock. 

Send  for  the  new  Kerr  illustrated  Chick  Book 
and  prices.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Dept.  J,  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 
E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Danbury,  Conn. 

W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Lowell,  Mass. 


NiBSa 

Poultry  Farm 

Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  inoney-mak 
ers.  ‘'Pride  o’  Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable. 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 

Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns  lteds,  Barred  Hocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

__  __  __  .  .  _ ■  ■  -  i.i  —  -  ■  ■■  h 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.Y . 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want . chicks. 


Name - 

A  d dress  . 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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ILEMENSS 

Send  for  our  price  list  before  buy¬ 
ing  chicks  and  learn  of  our  method  of 
producing:  HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 
in  a  sanitary  manner  which  insures 
disease-free,  strong:  chicks  at  a  LOWER 
cost.  Smith  Electric  Incubators  are 
used.  We  hatch  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
W.  &  H.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey 
lllack  Giants  and  White  YYyaiulottes. 
We  do  CUSTOM  Hatching  and  Sell 
STARTED  Chicks.  Write  today. 

CLEMENS  CREAMERIES  HATCHERY 

Dept.  R,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

“  IV c  Sell  Eskleman’s 
Lancaster  Feeds” 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg 
banded  by  expert  judges.  Leg¬ 
horns,  11c  each;  Rocks,  Reds, Wy¬ 
andottes,  13c  each ;  Light  Brahmas 
and  Black  Uiauts,  17c  each. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  special 
price  on  large  orders 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102 

r^Sr  f'"*' — 1  WHARTON 

Ld-  Mr 


r*\  OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

STATE  SUPERVISED — at  less  than 
regular  chick  prices.  Order  now. 

Ship  when  wanted.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival.  SPECIAL — “EARLY  ORDER 
DISCOUNT  or  FREE  BROODER 
STOVE.”  Write  at  once  for 
illus.  literature,  it's  FREE,  tells 
about  big  dividends  with  our  blood- 
tested  chicks.  (Low  price-list  incl.). 
PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  LKWISTOWN.  PA. 


apI-  Brooder 
ILSllYoufanBuy 


OWN  A  PROFIT  BREED- 

FREE  Catalog  Tells  How 


Why  take  chances  when 
you  buy  a  brooder?  Why 
not  buy  the  best  brood¬ 
er  obtainable  ?  You’ll 
have  so  much  more  sat¬ 
isfaction  —  you’ll  raise 
more  chicks  and 

You  Will 

SAVE  MONEY 

Owners  of  Sol -Hot  Brooders 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that 
Sol-Hot  is  undisputedly  the 
best  brooder  money  can  buy 
— they  KNOW  it. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  learn  all 
about  these  wonderful  brood¬ 
ers  that  for  41  years  have  been 
the  outstanding  leaders?Then 
write  today  for  our  New  Big 
Catalog  which  shows  our 
full  line — 

Big  Selection  —  5  Styles 
1 0  Different  Sizes 

There  is  a  Sol-Hot  Brooder  for  every  poultryman’s 
need — the  Famous  Wickless  Twin-Float  Sol-Hot  Oil 
Brooder — The  Sol-Hot  Air  Blast  andSol-Hot  Crown — 
two  popular  drum  type  machines.  For  those  wanting 
Coal  Brooders  the  Sol-Hot  Torpedo  is  in  a  class  by 
itself — The  New  and  Better  Sol-Hot  BatteryBrooder, 
with  choice  of  Electric,  Hot  Water  and  Hot  Air  heat; 
all  are  shown  in  our  New  Big  Catalog.  Write  for  it 
Now — it’s  free.  Don’t  buy  an v  brooder  until  you  get 
the  Sol-Hot  Catalog  and  Low  Prices. 

H.M.  SHEER  CO.,  Dept. 63,  Quincy,  III. 


flSfcW 

1  BCttDS 


Send  for  the  beautiful  Catalog  in  colors 
that  describes  Daugherty’s  Five  Special 
Production  Breeds,  pedigreed  male  birds 
head  our  flocks.  Ten  Extra  Chicks  with 
early  orders.  Quality  that  puts  more  profit 
into  your  pocket  at  no  higher  cost  to  you. 
SEND  FOB  CATALOG  TOKAY  Write  Box  122 


SHELBY  HAT C H ERY” Shelby  Ohio 


LEGHORNS 

BARRON-TANCRED 

For  many  years  we  have  been  developing:  our 
Leghorns.  300  to  326-egrg:  S.  C.  White  Lesr* 
horn  stock  used  as  foundation.  We  also  have 
limited  number  Studer's  Special  Leghorn. 
10  EXTRA  CHICKS  WITH  EACH  100 
If  ordered  before  March  1st.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Other 
most  popular  breeds.  Write  today  and  fret  a  catalog  and  pi  ice 
list  showintr  attractive  prices.  UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY 
AND  EGG  FARMS,  Box  307R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Our  chicks  get  better  year  by 
year.  This  year  bast  of  all.  More 
prize  winners  this  year  at  Na¬ 
tional  Shows.  Higher  flock  average 
production.  All  breeders  carefully 
selected  for  health  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Purebred.  Ohio  Accredited. 
Free  range  flocks.  Big  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Prices  low  quality 
considered.  Don’t  miss  this  offer. 
HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  H. _ Holgate,  Ohio 


“NONE  STATE  CERTIFIED 

RFTTFB”  BABY  chicks 

™  ■  ■  C  H  Guaranteed  to  Please 


Husky,  Healthy,  money-makers  culled  for  heavy 
egg  and  meat  producing  Broilers.  Send  for  new 
folder  and  attractive  price  list— it’s  free. 
Write  now.  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

*‘18  Years  Hatching:  Experience” 
BOX  I,,  BIOtiELV,  MIL 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

(From  Large  Type  Barron  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
mated  to  pedigreed  cockerels.  Extra 
quality  chicks  from  free  range  selected 
stock  any  week  after  February  2nd,  at 
$14  per  100  —  $67  per  BOO  —  $180  per  1000. 
4#  discount  on  early  orders.  10?6  books 
order.  Chicks  100  %  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wycltoff  &  Tailored  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

S.  C.  Broun  Leghorns _  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Beds _  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons -  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds...  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  5.00  9.50  45.00  85.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield.  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  w,cLLo  SDHIP 

Prices  Smasheti  for  1931— Order  Now 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain  ...$10.00  per  100 
Parks  Str.  Bar.  Rocks  (l»er.  34D31)  ..$12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . $13.00  per  Kill 

Heavy  Mixed  . $10.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed  . $  8.00  per  100 

500  lots,  %c  less;  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than 
100,  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P. 
1’.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


ATHENEON  CHICKS 


10  Chicks  Extra  with  each  100 
„WK1  —  Ordered  Before  March  1st 

$1.00  down  books  order.  Rest  C.  O.  D. 
anytime  wanted.  Pedigreed  Males,  Trapnested 
liens  insure  better  Quality,  more  Eggs.  Order 
now  and  save  money.  Prices  reasonable.  Free 
CHICK  JOURNALS  tell  all.  Write  today. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio 

r  a  w  lifir  Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

(IIJ/%1.11  ¥  White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

niin/f1  S-  C.  Reds  .  12.00 

I  H  I  I  KS  Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

'“'“**'“'***■*  Light  Mixed  .  8.00 

500  lots  %c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Penna. 


CHIX 


Leghorns  9c;  Barred  Rocks  lie; 
Reds  lie;  IV.  Rocks  13c;  Heavy 
Mix.  9c.  All  from  free  range 
flocks.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  7,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LEWIS  FARMS 
CHICKS 


Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
heavy  producing  breeders, 
blood  tested.  Write  for  special 
discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsville,  R.  I. 


Chicks 


RARItED  ROOKS  also  hatching  eggs 
S.O,  tv.  LEGHORN 8  Write  for  prices. 

C.  0.  Allen  Ilatoliery  &  I’onltry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del. 


REDWING  Stops  Cannibalism 


3  or. 75c, 7  or,  $1.50 

0.  G.  Rooks,  Sidney,  N.  ¥ 


HERBSTER’S  New  Low  Prices 

500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Bocks  . $12.00  per  100 

R.  1.  Beds  .  12.00  per  100 

Wit.  &  Broun  Leghorns  ..  10.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  . - .  16.00  per  100 

Mixed  $9 — 100;  1,000  lots  lc  less 
Folder  free.  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery 
HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150.000  CHICKS  FOR 
Feb.  23rd,  March  and  April 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tanc.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

B.  Box  &  R.  I.  Reds.  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Silv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00  .... 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Free  range  carefully  selected.  100%  del.  guaranteed. 
Order  direct.  Catalog  free 

The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bd.  Rocks.  Wh.  Bocks.  25  GO  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyans  &  Reds  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 


S.  C.  Wh.  and 

Rl.  Leg. 

2.75 

5.25 

(0.00 

47.50 

90 

Rr.  Leg.  & 

Auconau 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Heavy  Mixed 

3.00 

5.75 

(1.00 

52.50 

100 

Light  Mixed  . 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 


For  Greater  Profit  1TL8H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatcbery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Feb..  March,  and  April  100  500  1000 

Tailored  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  10.00  47.50  90.00 

They  are  two  of  America's  heaviest  producers  of  large 
White  Eggs.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 


Free  range  flocks  25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  ..  $3.75  $5.50  $10.00 
ICverlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns  ..  3.75  5.50  1 0.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.00  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed  .  3.00  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.75  5.50  10.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 


Special  price  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


FOR  PEAK  PROFITS 


Bur  Mt.  Healthy's  famous  “Healthy  Chicks*'  from 
extra  heavy  laylnsr  flock*.  2i  best  breeds.  Hatching: 
weekly.  No  delays.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
New  Catalog  Free.  MT  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES, 
R-IO,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio  (Just  north  of  Cincinnati) 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-.vr.-old  Breeders.  Price 
$10  per  109;  $90perl000.  Catalog  free.  Tells 
ail  about  our  great  egg-producing  Leghorns. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield, Pa. 


For  Safe— BABY  CHICKS 

Columbia,  Buff,  White  & 

White  &  Barred  KOCHS  Sil.  Laced  WyanflOtteS 
Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Write  for  special  discount  on 
orders  received  during  February  for  future  delivery. 

Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Newark,  Delaware 


SPADE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

:  Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $10  per  lOO. 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  lOO*  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

J.  8.  SI’A1>E  Poultry  Form,  McAllsterville,  I’a. 


TANCRED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Pennsylvania  State  Accredited  Flock 
Only  205-289-Egg  Pedigreed  Males  used.  Early 
order  discount.  Free  booklet. 

NORTH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  K,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


260-289-Egg  ^o.^eniT^a  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2.500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 


Dr.  Romig's 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Bhode  Island  Beds, 
II  envy  M  Ixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  for  our 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  10026  live  arrival,  postage  paid. 

F.C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


More  Eggs-More  Profits  Type 

Leghorns.  1  OOO  blood-tested  breeders.  Catalog  free. 

Blue  Ridge  Leghorn  Farm  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


Sprouting  Oats  for  Poultry 

1.  What  type  of  grain  sprouter  is 
best?  2.  Which  grain  is  most  valuable 
as  a  green  food?  3.  Are  all  these  grains 
capable  of  being  sprouted  in  a  heated 
grain  sprouter;  oats,  barley,  rye,  wheat, 
corn,  rice?  4.  How  long  can  oats  be 
sprouted  (inches  in  length)  before  it 
looses  any  of  its  feeding  value?  5.  What 
is  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  sprouted  oats, 
or  100  pounds  of  sprouted  oats  from  a 
heated  sprouter?  d.  O. 

Massachusetts. 

1.  — Whichever  is  most  convenient  tor 
your  use.  It  may  be  an  open  tray  or 
perforated  cylinder. 

2.  — Oats  are  the  most  valued  grain  for 
sprouting,  probably  because  of  their  com¬ 
parative  cheapness,  their  food  value  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  as  green  as  any 
sprouted  grain  can  be. 

3.  — The  common  grains  may  be ;  I 
have  my  doubts  as  to  commercial  rice. 
I  should  not  try  to  sprout  the  latter  or 
such  grains  as  wheat  and  corn,  already 
in  the  best  condition  for  feeding.  Oats 
are  inferior  to  other  grains  when  fed 
dry  because  of  their  high  fiber  content, 
unpalatability  and  likelihood  of  contain¬ 
ing  little  meat  in  proportion  to  hull. 

4.  — Sprouted  oats  are  usually  fed  as 
“germinated,”  sprouts  just  starting,  or 
a.s  fully  sprouted  with  sprouts  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  or  in  any  stage 
between.  No  data  to  show  at  just  what 
stage  some  feeding  value  is  lost. 

5.  — Varies  with  cost  of  grain  and  of 
operating  sprouter.  Sprouting  oats  does 
not  increase  their  food  value  but  makes 
them  more  palatable  and  digestible  and 
turns  them  from  dry  grain  to  green 
growths.  In  sprouting,  they  will  increase 
about  3l/2  times  in  weight  because  of 
water  absorbed.  Short  sprouts  are  pre¬ 
ferred  by  fowls  and  there  is  less  danger 
of  mold  in  producing  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Wood  for  Poultry  House 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  poultry 
house  this  Summer.  We  have  enough 
straight-grained  elm  trees  on  our  farm 
to  .supply -the  lumber.  Could  you  tell  me 
whether  this  lumber  would  be  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  MRS.  G.  G. 

Ohio. 

Any  wood  is  suitable  for  building  poul¬ 
try  houses,  even  the  cheapest  sorts  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  framework  upon  which  an  air¬ 
tight  covering  of  prepared  building  paper 
or  roofing  may  >be  placed.  The  elm  is  an 


Lower  Prices/ 


Builtof  Calif.  Rea  wood,  hot  water, 
copper  tanks,  double  walls,  dead 
air  apace,  double  glass  doors,  egg  turn¬ 
ing  trays,  shipped  set  up  ready  to  use. 

AND  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
150  Egg  Size  Now  Only  - 

250  Egg  Size  Now  Only  - 

400  Egg  Size  Now  Only  - 


B0  DaysTrial— Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Brooder  prices  cut, too. 
Order  now  or  write  for  Free  Catalog.  Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockies. 

WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  CO.,  Box  42  Racine,  Wise. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

100  Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns 
$10;  Barks  Strain  B.  R.  Permit  73c3l’ 
$12;  White  Wyandottes,  $13;  Mixed 
Chicks,  Heavy.  $10;  Light.  $8.  From 
two  and  three-year-old  breeding  stock  with  high -eg"- 
records  up  to  312  eggs  in  one  year.  100%  live  del 
Po.  paid.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

10  EXTRA  CH  ICKS  qiven  with  each 
100  if  ordered  before  March  1st. 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Sir.  Wh.  Login  ..$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Rar'n  Str.  Wh.  Legh. . .  <0.00  47.50  90  00 

S.  C.  Rarred  Rocks  .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  ..$10.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  aclv.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAllsterville,  Penna. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter-laying 
stock.  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain, 
$10100,  $47.50-500.  $90-1000.  Order  Now 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

**  Increase  Your  Profits 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BURRED  ROCKS 

Big  Healthy  Chicks  from  heavy  laying 
strains.  Low  prices. 

Please  write  for  folder—ii' s  free 

LflYWELL  FARM  HATCHER!,  R.  S.  Beaver  Spgs,  Pa. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

*’eb- March  delivery  100  500  1000 

''Jute.  Ruff  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .$13  $62.50  $125 

Bd.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Anemias .  15  72  50  140 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Ruff  Orp. 

Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas .  16  77  50  150 

Light  Brahmas  and  Bl.  Giants .  20  95.00  190 

Assorted:  Light,  10c;  Heavy,  12c. 

Also  special  mating  chicks  and  started  pullets, 
delivery.  Order  direct  or  send  for  circular, 
hooks  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


lOOtJ 

10% 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  BJ  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  UnlA 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks 

$10.00  Per  IOO  $47.50-500  $90-1000 

100*  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed— Write  for  catalog 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD  PA. 

at  lower  prices. 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  New 
.  ,  ,  Hampshire  Reds 

the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Rarred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes.  Large 
type  Leghorns  and  anemias.  For  prices  and  catalog  write 
SEIDELTON  FARMS  Washing-tonville,  Pa. 

Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Write  for  circular. 


ornamental  tree  in  my  locality  and  in 
the  East,  being  found  in  parks  and  by 
roadsides,  where  its  size,  beauty  and 
great  age  attained  make  it  particularly 
valued.  Many  individual  elins  are  revered 
because  of  their  historical  associations. 

The  wood  is  used  in  cooperage  and  im¬ 
plement  making  work,  rather  than  for 
building,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
special  treatment  that  it  requires  if  de¬ 
sired  for  building  purposes.  I  judge  that 
your  trees  should  be  cut,  sawed  into  the 
dimension  stuff  that  you  will  need  and 
stuck  up  in  the  usual  manner  for 
seasoning.  m.  b.  d. 


Chalk-white  Eggs 

What  is  the  meaning  of  “chalk-white” 
in  speaking  of  eggs?  j.  b.  m. 

This  term  is  used  to  distinguish  such 
eggs  from  cream  white.  Where  a  mar¬ 
ket  pays  a  premium  for  white  eggs,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  does  pay  to  work  for 
the  pure  color,  which  will  approach 
quite  nearly  the  white  of  chalk.  Such 
eggs  are  no  better  in  quality  than  those 
that  are  creamy  white,  brown  or  speckled. 
It  is  a  matter  of  market  preference  which 
must  be  considered. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  real 
superiority  with  eggs  having  white  shells. 
They  are  more  easily  candled  for  minor 
defects,  such  as  blood  spots,  and  this  is 
doubtless  a  main  reason  why  some  lines 
of  trade  prefer  them. 


Use  More  Wheat 

Would  it  not  he  a  good  plan  to  feed 
more  wheat  and  'less  corn  for  fattening 
cattle?  It  is  true  it  is  necessary  to  grind 
the  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  the  total  crop  of  corn 
and  wheat  for  1030  was  hut  little  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  good  crop  of  corn.  If  feeders 
would  feed  more  wheat  by  mixing  about 
25  per  cent  wheat  and  the  balance  in 
•corn  and  barley,  this  in  my  judgment 
would  materially  stimulate  the  price  of 
wheat.  BRINTON  F.  IIALL. 

Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
wit  ite  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100*  delivery  guaranteed 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  H-216,  Milford.  N.  J.  Earl  Woolf,  Owner 

Reduced  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

Wit.  Leghorns  9c;  Reds,  Barred  hocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes 
Bl.  Minorcas  11c;  Bf. Rocks  13c;Giants  16c;  Heavy  Mixed 
lOo;  Light  Mixed  8o.  Plum  Creek  i’onltry  Farm,  Suubnry,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

■BISHOP'S  POULTRY 


RH  Ranlre  Connecticut  accredited,  hatches  weekly 
-Hi  nuiilva  SMITH’S  KOOK  FARM  ~ 


filudison,  Conn. 


Rarrprf  Rnok  ^or  hatching,  blood-tested  flock' 

uarreu  HOCK  100-$6,  360-$20.  fl.J.  OAT.  R.  8.  Auburn.  N.r- 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

sltape  and  quick  maturity,  with  show  bird  plumage  Noi 
booking  orders  for  eggs  and  day  old  poults. 
STEPHEN  O'HAGAN,  Voorheesville,  Albany  Oo.,  New  Yorl 


BR.?5RF.~5.  VIGOROUS  TIIPKFVC  With  unusual  liv- 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  abmty  Accept. 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  and  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders 
Place  your  order  now  and  you  will  be  satisfied  and  con¬ 
vinced.  CIFRE’S  New  England  Turkey  Farm,  Medway,  Mats. 


from  Grand  Champion  To 
at  Eastern  States  and  Ma 


QR0NZE  TURKEYS  eastern  states  and  M 

sou  Square  Garden  winners,  Hens  $10,  Toms  *15 
Bourbon  Red  Toms  $12.  Elsie  Hallock.Washlngton  Depot 

F0R  HEMTHIER  HARDIER.TURKEYS  raise  from  wild, 
1  and  wild  cross  Bronze.  Fnrrer,  Orange,  Virginia 

Pekin  Ducklings 

Layers.  Well  developed  parent  stock.  Also 
17  varieties  Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  catalog 

colors.  Golden  Rule  Hatchary,  Hox124,  Bucyrus,  0. 


WflNTF0TA?,ENTS-  ExcelIen*  proposition  fo; 
„  i  w  liable  representatives  selling  hic?h  p 

Baby  Chicks.  \\  rite  Johnson's  Mellwood  Hatohery,  Toled 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep- 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALKEN 

The  selection  of  Past  State  Master 
John  A.  McSparran  for  the  position  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  cabinet 
of  Governor  Pinchot,  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  pleasing  to  thousands  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Grange  in  the  Keystone 
State.  Mr.  McSparran  is  a  resident  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.  He  was  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  governor  against  Mr. 
Pinchot  in  1922,  being  defeated  by  the 
man  who  now  has  named  him  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  McSparran 
is  a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  faith 
and  is  classed  as  a  militant  dry.  Mr. 
McSparran  served  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange -as  Master  for  10  years  and 
is  well  known  in  the  neighboring  Grange 
States  where  he  has  often  addressed 
Grange  ‘gatherings.  His  term  as  State 
Master  continued  from  1914  to  1924. 
He  is  56  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  State 
Lecturers  of  the  country  is  J.  W.  Fic-hter, 
of  Ohio.  State  Lecturer  Fic-hter  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  National  Grange 
session  at  Rochester,  .N.  Y.,  and  his  ad¬ 
dress  -was  one  of  the  most  inspiring  of 
the  session.  Mr.  Fichter,  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  Ohio  State  Grange  at  its 
recent  annual  session,  said  that  -he  had 
received  reports  from  258  Subordinate 
Granges  in  his  State  and  from  21  Pomo- 
nas.  These  reports  showed  an  average 
attendance  of  51  per  cent,  and  that  71 
per  cent  of  the  •members  of  the  Granges 
reporting  participated  in  the  programs. 
Of  the  258  Granges  reporting  to  the 
State  Lecturer,  212  qualified  for  a  Father 
Kelley  picture  .by  initiating  a  class  of 
candidates  during  the  year.  Sixty-three 
Granges  have  orchestras,  seven  have 
bands,  and  27  glee  clubs. 

New  Hampshire,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  -State  Master  John  A. 
Hammond,  had  28,966  members  in  its 
277  Subordinate  Granges  at  the  end  of 
the  Grange  year,  September  30,  1930. 
It  had  six  Juvenile  Granges,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  355.  Its  20  Pomonas  had  a 
total  membership  of  11,326.  Mrs.  Lillian 
Foss  Cooper,  of  Rochester,  N.  H.,  is  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Juvenile  work. 
She  has  organized  two  new  Juvenile 
Granges  during  the  year. 

The  annual  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange  at  Olean  Feb.  3-6,  is 
the  second  session  to  be  held  in  that 
city,  the  former  meeting  having  been 
held  in  1902.  At  that  time  the  Grange 
membership  in  that  State  was  about 
43,000.  The  .present  -membership  is  129,- 
000,  a  gain  of  86,000  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  29-year  period.  All  the  principal 
officers  who  were  in  charge  of  the  1902 
session  are  now  dead.  Mr.  W.  W.  Ware, 
of  Batavia,  who  was  then  lady  assistant 
steward,  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  are 
now  living  who  was  in  attendance  as 
an  'officer  at  that  session. 

The  report  of  National  Secretary  Harry 
A.  Caton  -gives  the  final  totals  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  seventh  degree  candidates  furnished 
by  the  several  .States  and-  by  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  New  York  'State,  at  the  National 
Grange  session  at  Rochester.  Of  the 
11,125  seventh  degree  class  1,036  came 
from  outside  the  State,  Pennsylvania 
furnishing  the  largest  number,  590.  The 
other  states  having  100  or  more  candi¬ 
dates  were :  Connecticut,  143 ;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  110. 

The  .record  of  the  counties  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  having  *50  or  more  candidates 
for  the  seventh  “degree  at  Rochester  were : 
Monroe,  1,200;  Wayne,  694;  Ontario, 
515 ;  Livingston,  469 ;  Steuben,  418 ; 
Genesee,  3S9 ;  Onondaga,  389 ;  Seneca, 
372  ;  Wyoming,  321 ;  S.t.  Lawrence,  307  ; 
Oswego,  296;  Tompkins,  294;  Allegany, 
266;  Erie,  261;  Jefferson,  256;  Niagara, 
240;  Oneida,  230;  Chautauqua,  220; 
Cortland,  1S1 ;  Otsego,  176;  Cattaraugus, 
173;  Orleans,  170 ;  .Schuyler,  166;  Yates, 
138 ;  Madison,  131 ;  Herkimer,  123 ; 
Orange,  119;  Columbia,  101;  Tiago,  101. 


Neck  Molt 

I  have  200  -late  April  hatched  pullets 
that  just  started  to  lay  around  50  per 
cent  when  feathers  around  the  neck  be¬ 
gan  to  drop  off.  A  lot  of  them  seemed  to 
be  broken  off,  leaving  about  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  stub  on  their  neck.  The 
feathers  started  at  the  top  of  the  head 
and  kept  getting  lower,  now  some  have 
hardly  any  feathers  from  base  of  neck 
to  the  head.  Some  have  a  few  feathers 
and  some  have  just  a  few  gone.  They 
only  laid  50  per  cent  for  about  10  days 


and  they  worked  very  slowly  up  to  that, 
I  have  another  pen  of  200  chickens,  about 
half  fowls  and  pullets  and  none  of  them 
have  an»y  sign  of  this  trouble,  their  egg 
production  has  been  about  40  per.  cent.  I 
feed  just  the  same.  My  building  is  24x30 
ft.,  two  decks.  The  pullets  are  in  the 
second  deck.  Both  floors  are  just  alike, 
but  I  use  peat  moss  on  the  second  floor; 
The  lumber  is  out  of  old  houses  (dwell¬ 
ing)  which  I  made  my  second  deck  of 
the  past  Summer.  The  pullets  looked 
fine  wrhen  I  put  them  in  in  September. 
I  had  a  pick  of  about  350  and  they 
started  off  slowly  with  egg  production 
not  reaching  50  per  cent  for  nearly  six 
weeks,  then  as  soon  as  this  neck  trouble 
started  the  egg  production  went  with  it. 

New  York.  g.  s. 

There  are  two  causes  of  neck  molting, 
either  of  which  may  have  been  operative 
in  this  case.  One  is  the  work  of  the 
depluming  mite,  a  mite  of  microscopic 
size  that  works  in  the  skin,  causing  irri¬ 
tation  and  the  .breaking  off  and  dropping 
out  of  feathers.  Its  work  is  most  often 
seen  on  neck  and  back.  It  is  rather  harm¬ 
less,  except  as  to  appearance  and  may  be 
destroyed  by  rubbing  in  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment  over  the  bare  spots. 

The  second  cause,  which,  I  suspect  in 
your  case,  is  some  disturbance  of  the 
habits  of  the  pullets,  either  through 
sudden  change  in  surroundings  or  kind 
or  manner  of  feeding.  Anything  which 
upsets  laying  pullets- — and  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  temperamental — may  cause  a 
neck  molt  and  slump  in  production, 
a  change  in  the  ration,  careless  use  of 
artificial  lighting,  removal  to  unaccus¬ 
tomed  quarters,  change  of  attendants  or 
anything  that  disturbs  their  w'onted 
serenity. 

Pullets  should  be  in  their  Winter 
quarters  before  laying  begins  and  any 
necessary  changes  in  feeding  or  care 
thereafter  -should  be  made  gradually,  with 
due  regard  to  the  fact  that  habit  is 
strong  in  fowls  and  even  a  change  in 
the  composition  of  their  mash  may  upset 
their  equilibrium.  I  .presume  that,  if 
you  go  back  in  mind  over  the  feeding 
and  care  of  these  pullets,  you  will  be 
able  to  recall  some  rather  radical  change 
shortly  previous  to  the  onset  of  the  neck 
molt  and  the  slump  in  laying.  Too  vig¬ 
orous  attempts  to  increase  production 
may  have  been  responsible.  M.  B.  D. 


Long  Island  Farm  and 
Home  Week 

This  will  be  held  Feb.  4-6  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island.  The  Program  will 
include  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
farm  and  garden  tractors ;  potato  growing 
machinery,  latest  types  of  planters,  cul¬ 
tivators,  sprayers,  diggers,  mechanical 
pickers ;  farm  implements  and  power 
lawn  mowers;  'land  clearing  equipment; 
lighting  plants  and  water  supply  systems; 
tools  and  farm  supplies ;  home  conveni¬ 
ences  and  electrical  appliances ;  poultry 
diseases;  the  New  England  quality  label; 
Long  Island  potato  market ;  and  home 
economics. 


Prevention  of  Coccidiosis 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  gum  catechu 
is  useful  as  a  preventive  of  coccidiosis? 

Maryland.  L.  a.  c. 

Crude  catechu  has  often  been  used  as 
a  remedy  for  coccidiosis,  a  third  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  being  mixed  with  one  gallon  of 
drinking  water  kept  before  the  chicks. 
This  is  an  astringent  and  may  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  checking  diarrhoea,  but  the  only 
treatment  to  be  depended  upon  is  that 
which  prevents  infection.  Prevention  is 
accomplished  by  keeping  the  chicks  from 
ground  infested  by  the  organisms  causing 
the  disease.  This  may  mean  the  use  of 
ground  that  has  not  been  overrun  by 
fowls  for  some  years  or  raising  the  chicks 
for  the  first  two  or  three  months  upon 
raised  floors  of  hardware  cloth  that  keep 
them  out  of  their  droppings.  M.  B.  D. 


From  Northwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

This  is  not  a  great  farming  section, 
many  working  in  the  oil  fields.  A  few  are 
raising  vattle  and  hogs.  Edward  8.  O’¬ 
Meara  killed  a  hog  on  the  farm  of  Floyd 
Newman,  near  the  city  of  Bradford,  re¬ 
cently,  that  weighed  over  half  a  ton,  live 
weight.  He  scalded  it  in  a  10-barrel 
tank,  running  it  up  and  down  with  _  a 
chain  hoist,  having  four  men  to  assist 
him.  Mr.  O’Meara  stated  it  was  the 
largest  hog  he  had  ever  dressed  in  his  25 
years’  experience.  L.  c. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa. 


Big,  Beautiful  Book  FREE 


We’ve  told  tlie  story  of  Rosemont  in  picture  and  print  for 
lovers  of  good  poultry.  Be  sure  to  get  tills  Book  before 
ordering  chicks. 

Koseinont  Bugged  Chicks  are  now  advertised  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  the  19th  consecutive  season.  They  MUST  have  made  good.  This  Spring, 
they  are  even  better. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  March  and  April  delivery. 


Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

Dept.  4  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


A  Dependable  Source  of  Income 

If  you  arc  wondering  where  to  buy  chicks  which  you  can  count  on  to 
produce  profitable  layers,  send  for  the  Pine  Tree  Catalog.  Over  39  years 
of  breeding  and  hatching  experience  are  back  of  Pine  Tree  Chicks.  They  are  truly  dependable,  yet 
they  cost  no  more  than  others.  Six  popular  breeds. 


Write  for  FREE  illustrated  Catalog  and  1931  Prices 
PINE  TREE  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


Fairview  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

THERESA,  NEW  YORK 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Tom  Barton’s  World  famous 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


We  are  offering  very  profitable  chicks  at  low  prices.  Also  ISA  II KED  HOCK8,  it  II  OOF.  ISLAND 
It  KPS,  S.  L.  WYAN1IOTTE8,  DUCKLINGS  and  TURKEYS.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


CfticfoA.  C '  ( 9  '€> 


10  extra  chicks.  $1.00  per  100  down  hooks  order.  Ten.  extra  chicks  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed 
March  1  or  before.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  Big.  Strong,  Peerless  Chicks  will  make  inonev 
for  you.  Flocks  carefully  bred  and  culled  with  such  leading  strains  as  Tailored,  Barron.  Mahood  Thoinnmn 
Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices  '  1 

50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.50  $10.00  S4S  75  tqs  on 

Barred,  Wh.  and  Buff  Books.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anc .  6.50  12.00  58  75  IllVin 

VVh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orps.  and  Black  Min.,  .  7.00  13.00  63  75  I2l’nn 

Heavy  mixed,  10c;  J.  B.  Giants,  16c.  3 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  LEIPSIC.  OHIO. 


SAVE 

YOUR 

CHICKS 

and 


MONEY! 

It  raises  chicks  I  Free  folder  proves  the  amazing 
value  of  this  brooder  house.  It  raises  chicks  I 

Harder  Brooder  House 

Made  in  the  size  you  want— it  raises  chicks  I  Prices 
so  low  you  save  big  money  by  getting  one  now. 
Send  for  folder  today. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  BR-31,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


•TKwIow" 

ChicKs 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  me  give  you  a  book 
telling  about  wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producing 
stock — about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Telia 
how  to  control  coccidiosis. 


Write  today.  It’s  FREE, 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  ln« 
Box  R-Z  Chestertown,  Md. 


HOFF’S  ‘‘VITALITY’*  Day-Old 


Sell  Eggs  Direct  to  Consumer! 

.  Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  of  tested  plans  for  see¬ 
ing  eggs  and  poultry  direct  to  consumer.  One  of  the 
chapters  tells  how  Edgar  Buzzell  gets  10  to  14  cents 
per  dozen  above  store  prices.  The  secret  of  success 
with  poultry  lies  in  knowing  how  to  SELL.  Investigate 
tills  now.  Send  us  10  cents  and  we  will  send  you  this 
marketing  booklet  together  with  a  3-montlis  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  Poultry  Tribune,  America's  biggest  and 
best  poultry  magazine.  Order  now.  Send  10  cents 
coin  or  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  46,  Mount  Morris,  III. 

CHICKS  Thai  BY  ecARvow 

367  pullets  laid  5580  eggs  in  November  1930 
$4.73  PROFITS  PER  DAY 

above  feed  costs  in  low  priced  year.  N.  Y.  State  Super 
&  Cert.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  on  chicks  and  started  chicks  at  farmers’  prices. 

CLAYMORE  FARMS,  R.J. Clark,  R-l,  Ticonderoga.N.Y. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  ROCKS 

Winners  of  3  firsts  and  4  seconds  for  highest  yearly 
production  at  Storrs  egg  contest.  Also  winning  first  pen 
at  recent  Boston  Show.  Why  not  build  upon  a  persistent 
winning  strain,  both  as  egg  producers  and  exhibition, 

A.  T.  LENZEN  .  North  Attleboro,  Maas. 

GOOD  CHICKS-Low  Prices-Big  Discount 

Get  our  beautiful  big  catalog  which  tells  all  about 
our  Accredited  highly  bred  chicks.  Our  prices  are  in 
lino  and  we  send  10  extra  chicks  per  100  for  orders 
placed  before  March  1st.  Write  today.  HOYTVILLE 
ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  Main  St.  Hoytville,  0. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  LOWEST  IN  16  YEARS 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Tancred  Str.  direct;  B.  P.  Rocks,  Bis¬ 
hop  Str.  direct.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

State  supervised  and  blood  tested  4  consecutive  years. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and  VI- 
TAI.1TY.  One  of  the  pioneer  breeders  and  chick  produc¬ 
ers  with  43  years’  experience.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
FULL  face  value.  Get  my  descriptive  cir.  and  low  prices 
before  you  buy.  o.C.R.  HOFF,  Lock  Boxl  15,  Neshanic,  N.J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Send  IV  o  Money — IVe  Ship  C.  O,  D. 

Leghorns.  $11.00  per  100;  Reds.  Bars,  Wyandottes. 
Orpingtons,  $13.00;  Mixed,  $9.00,  postpaid  live  de¬ 
livery.  Our  chicks  are  big  fluffy  youngsters  that 
spell  profit.  Book  on  brooding  chicks  free. 

KLEPPER  CHICKERY,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS-Purebred 

EVERY  U1IICK  SELECTED 

Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  *15.00  per  hundred:  Black  Giants,  $25.00; 
Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  *13.00.  The  large  kind, 
vigorous  year  around  layers.  Shipments  prepaid— 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

LANCASTER  CHICK  HATCHERY 
O.  E.  Conn,  Prop.  Lancaster,  Penna. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Order  Now — Cash  or  C.  O.  L>. 


CATALOG  FREE 


100  500  1000 


Barred  Rocks  &  Reds..  $12  $57.50  $110 


S.  C. 
Heavy 
Light 


W.  Leghorns... 

Mix . 

Mixed. 


10  47.50  90 

10  47.50  90 

7  35.00  70 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SA  Ui  R  FMIADUC  Won  All  Sweepstake  Cups  at 
•  v>  II.  LtunUnilO  N.  j.  State  Egg  Show  1930 

Superior  quality  chicks  from  3-year-old,  26-oz. 
breeders.  Our  10  Anril  loth  Pullets  at  Passaic 
Contest  averaged  3%  lbs.  on  Oet.lst.  Write  for 
low  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

PARAMOUNT  FARMS  Eutontown,  N.  J. 


Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  best  by  official  com 

tests.  State  accredited,  J15A.N  JOAN  FARM,  R.4,  Belmar, N.J. 


TONI  BARRON  S-  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
BABY  CHICKS  —-  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  healthy,  high  producing  hens  mated  with  p.  ppy 
pedigreed  cockerels.  MRS.  GEO.  II.  \V  RAIL  JIT. 
Tel. W Illimani i.  1072-16  West  W illingtoji,  Conn! 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks 

and  Heavy  Mixed.  100JS  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  For  low  prices  and  catalogue  write 

d  as.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


NOTICE  TO  CHICK  BUYERS  free  r  c$keio|Se 

before  placing  your  orders.  We  guarantee  full  count 
and  safe  delivery.  BARRKI)  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS  and  REUS. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY  -  Milford,  Delaware 


rU\CU<i  LLRGETYPE  BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

UiULiij  from  my  own  free  range  flock  at 
$1<M><>  pel-  loo.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
WM.  F.  GRAHAM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks..  *10—100 
Heavy  Mixed..  9—100 
100  %  arrival.  Postage 
paid.  C.O.D.  \  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box 2,  Beaver  Springs, Pa. 


W  nllL  LfcunUKfl  LnlA  SLood  tested 

200  to  300-egg  strain.  24-oz.  eggs.  $15  per  100  delivered 
Send  for  booklet.  LAFAYETTE  FARM,  Red  IIook,N.  Y' 


Scott  Poultry 

Pedigree  GROTON,  MASS. 

BABY  CHICKS  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Parm l 

State  Tested 
Hatching  Eggs 
Cockerels 


Rl  Ren  CH,X  AND  HATCHING  eggs 

■  1  ■  I1LU  Disease-free  lloclc,  trapnested,  pedigreed 

HARRY  FITTS  -  -  -  Orange,  Mass. 


A|J  I  A|/  C  s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  quality 
Vlllvltw  at  low  prices.  L.  IIAAIBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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February  7,  1931 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


is  concerned  the  business  is  satisfactory. 
A  bank  account  may,  however,  be  with¬ 
drawn  without  notice.  All  we  can  do  in 
this  case  is  to  pass  the  information  on 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 


I  own  a  small  farm  with  a  wood  lot. 
I  cut  about  20  to  40  cords  of  wood,  use 
some  myself  and  sell  same.  I  would  also 
like  to  cut  some  logs  to  sell.  How  many 
men  can  I  hire  for  this  work  without 
taking  out  compensation  insurance? 

New  York.  F.  ir.  c. 

According  to  the  compensation  law  op¬ 
erations  solely  for  the  production  of  fire- 
Avood  on  a  farm  may  be  carried  on  with¬ 
out  a  license,  if  not  more  than  four  per¬ 
sons  are  engaged  by  a  single  employer. 
You  seem,  therefore,  to  be  safe  to  go 
ahead  with  the  cutting  of  wood.  The 
law,  however,  states  that  compensation 
insurance  must  be  provided  for  employes, 
working  at  “logging,”  “lumbering.”  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  provision  would  be  strict¬ 
ly  interpreted  in  the  case  of  a  hired  man 
or  two  helping  to  cut  a  few  logs,  but  an 
employer  in  any  case  may  be  held  for 
damages  for  an  injury  to  an  employe 
who  cannot  be  charged  with  contributary 
negligence. 

I  am  inclosing  tAvo  accounts  for  you 
to  try  your  luck  on.  I  think  it  will  be 
more  luck  than  anything  if  you  succeed. 
One  is  for  $16.90  against  EdAvin  Forbes, 
Pine  Hill,  N.  Y.  I  had  an  idea  S.  J. 
Austin,  of  Flemington,  N.  J.,  Avould  pay 
me,  but  doubt  it  uoav.  He  was  connected 
Avith  the  U.  S.  Stores  at  Flemington  for 
some  time.  Have  shipped  him  oysters 
several  times  for  the  U.  S.  Stores,  and 
he  always  paid  me,  but  the  last  I  sent 
him  to  his  home  address  I  could  not  get 
anything  from  him.  Perhaps  if  you 
Avould  get  after  him  he  would  pay  it.  A 
Avord  or  tAvo  from  Publisher's  Desk  may 
keep  other  people  from  getting  “stung.” 

Maryland.  av.  e. 

We  failed  in  our  attempts  to  collect 
this  account  from  Mr.  Austin,  and  after 
exhausting  all  our  resources  sent  it  to 
our  attorney  avIio  reports  that  he  could 
not  make  any  headway  and  Avas  unable 
to  collect  anything.  We  were  equally 
unsuccessful  with  Edwin  Forbes  and  the 
attorney  reported  that  he  found  there 
Avere  several  judgments  against  him  and 
it  would  be  useless  to  folloAv  the  account 
further.  The  subscriber  is  forced  to 
charge  the  amounts  to  experience. 

I  have  a  lot  of  pigeons.  Where  can  I 
ship  the  squabs  to  get  the  highest  price 
possible  for  them?  I  am  11  years  old. 

NeAV  Jersey.  j.  MC  P. 

This  boy  asks  an  intelligent  question. 
We  are  able  to  give  him  the  names  of 
commission  dealers  who  make  a  specialty 
of  squabs,  and  Avho  are  bonded  by  the 
State  under  the  agricultural  law.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  bonded  commission  house  de¬ 
faults,  but  not  often,  and  Ave  are  able 
to  report  the  old  established  houses  in 
good  standing.  While  Ave  cannot  guar¬ 
antee  the  houses,  Ave  are  glad  to  give  the 
best  available  information.  The  irre¬ 
sponsible  commission  and  dealer  houses 
are  the  most  aggressive.  Oftentimes 
they  send  out  quotations  in  excess  of  the 
market.  When  our  people  inquire  about 
them  Ave  have  no  choice  but  to  discourage 
shipments  to  them,  but  Ave  are  constantly 
encouraging  shipments  to  the  responsi¬ 
ble  houses  of  good  record  in  the  trade. 
Practically  all  of  these  commission  deal¬ 
ers  specialize  in  some  products.  The  trade 
in  these  lines,  goes  to  them,  and  they 
make  the  prompt  sales  and  get  the  best 
prices.  It  is  therefore  important  to  haA'e 
correct  information  before  making  the 
shipment. 

The  enclosed  bill  is  an  account  with 
the  United  Pet  Shoppe,  F.  Seibert,  Prop., 
2312  Stephen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  If 
you  can  be  of  any  help  in  the  collecting 
of  this  bill  Ave  would  very  much  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  Before  opening  an  account 
with  this  concern  Ave  requested  bank  ref¬ 
erence,  our  bank  taking  up  the  matter 
Avith  the  reference  bank,  assuring  our 
bank  that  the  United  Pet  Shoppe  has 
a  good  credit  and  was  doing  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  business.  We  began  shipping  them 
chicks,  first  payments  came  promptly, 
later  no  cheeks  came,  and  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  any  notice.  H.  B.  W. 

Maryland. 

We  have  been  unable  to  collect  the  bill, 
though  we  have  made  several  demands 
for  payment.  Bank  references  of  this 
kind  are  not  always  satisfactory.  It  sim¬ 
ply  means  that  the  concern  carries  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  bank,  no  checks  or  notes  are 
going  to  protest,  and  as  far  as  the  bank 


What  do  you  know  about  the  Main  De¬ 
tective  Agency,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City?  They  promised  to  collect  all 
my  bills  for  the  year  for  $25.  I  paid  the 
fee  last  July  and  sent  them  three  bills, 
but  have  received  no  money.  t.  l. 

NeAV  York. 

The  State  has  revoked  the  license  of 
Emanuel  Arthur  Macon,  Avho  operated 
the  above  bureau.  We  have,  of  course, 
been  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction  for 
our  subscriber’s  $25  fee  or  for  the  bills  to 
be  collected.  Sometimes  it  is  harder  to 
get  the  money  from  collection  agencies 
than  from  the  original  debtor.  For  our 
part  on  the  average  we  regard  chances 
Avith  the  original  claim  the  most  prom¬ 
ising,  excepting  of  course,  agencies  Avith 
established  reputation. 

We  are  inclosing  you  a  claim  against 
the  Kingston  Land-Arch  Nursery,  43 
Elemendorf  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
amount  of  $27.50.  We  Avish  you  Avould 
jog  them  up,  and  see  if  you  can  get  a 
settlement.  t.  n.  n. 

Maine. 

AYe  find  this  concern  has  left  the  above 
location  and  left  no  address.  The  post 
office  has  been  unable  to  locate  them.  We 
succeeded  no  better.  They  may  turn  up 
some  other  place  looking  for  more  credit. 

A  man  giving  the  name  of  F.  J.  Rus* 
sel.  62  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
called  up  on  September  22  and  wanted 
four  cases  of  eggs.  They  Avent  by  Naples 
Express,  and  were  signed  for  by  AV. 
Willny,  at  warehouse  No.  7,  Front 
Street.  Please  see  Avhat  you  can  do.  He 
has  not  paid  for  them.  Bill,  $50.40. 

Delaware.  n.  a.  p. 

This  is  a  hopeless  case.  Russell  dis¬ 
appeared  and  Ave  have  not  been  able  to 
locate  him.  We  are  ahvays  distressed  by 
losses  of  this  kind,  but  in  many  cases  Ave 
are  unable  to  do  anything  about  it.  Pro¬ 
ducers  Avork  hard,  and  assume  expense  in 
production,  and  these  easy-money  artists 
get  away  with  the  produce,  Avhich  brings 
them  good  money.  A  shipper  may  have 
some  losses  that  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
cash  Avith  order  should  be  the  rule  for 
dealers  of  unknoAvn  responsibility. 

Can  you  recommend  the  Perfect  Voice 
Institute,  located  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  Avhich 
teaches  Arocal  lessons  by  mail?  c.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  studying  the  representations  of  this 
school.  One  was  that  an  alleged  exami¬ 
nation  of  Caruso’s  throat  after  his  death 
proved  that  his  great  voice  was  due  to 
the  development  of  a  certain  muscle  in 
the  throat.  The  commission  finds  that 
there  Avas  no  post-mortem  examination  of 
Caruso,  and  that  the  muscle  in  question 
had  no  possible  function  in  Amice-tone 
production.  The  misrepresentations  Avere 
ordered  discontinued.  We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  vocal  lessons  by  mail. 


I  Avould  like  your  advice  on  this  matter 
of  stock  trading.  Is  it  a  reliable  firm? 
If  I  bought  any  would  I  be  liable  to  pay 
any  more  money  if  it  Avas  not  success¬ 
ful?  Information  on  this  matter  would 
be  grateful.  Would  you  kindly  mail  me 
at  your  earliest  convenience  your  opinion 
on  this  matter?  e.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  proposition  called  for  $20  by  one 
of  the  “tipster”  type  of  swindlers.  This 
means  that  they  give  you  “tips”  on  stock 
investments  so  that  you  have  the  chance 
of  your  life  to  get  rich  over  night.  Any 
money  sent  such  concerns  Avhether  $20  or 
20  cents  should  be  “kissed  good-by”  when 
it  starts  on  the  road  to  these  shysters. 

B.  Rosenberg,  611  N.  Second  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  the  subject  of  this 
note.  His  letterhead  lists  seeds,  feed, 
grain  and  supplies,  also  receiver  and  ship¬ 
per  of  pigeons.  On  May  27,  1930,  he  Avrote 
one  of  our  subscribers  saying  he  Avas  a 
cash  buyer  of  all  varieties  of  pigeons.  In 
August  he  offered  $1  a  pair,  and  received 
a  shipment  of  30  pairs,  for  which  he  has 
made  no  payment.  We  have  exhausted 
our  efforts  to  induce  Mr.  Rosenberg  to 
pay  this  $30  bill  without  results.  If  he 
expects  trade  from  Pennsylvania  and 
NeAV  Jersey  farmers  he  would  probably 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  pay  for  goods 
shipped  him  under  contract  on  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  cash. 


“He  that  observeth  the  wind  .shall  not 
soav,  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds 
shall  not  reap.” 


TILE 

BLOCKS 


STAVE 

IRON 

HOOP 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE 

WALL 

SILO 


Take  Your  Choice 

But  First  Get  a 
True  Comparison  in  the 
New  Craine  Catalog 

Many’s  the  dairyman  who  cannot  decide  between  the 
claims  advanced  for  various  types  of  Silos.  Truth  is,  every 
kind  has  peculiar  advantages- but  no  one  type  will  be 
found  best  under  all  conditions.  The  best  and  safest  way 
to  decide  is  to  send  forfoldersshowing  true  comparisons  of: 


Triple  Walls 
Concrete  Staves 
Wood  Staves 


Crainelox  Covers 
Tapestry  Tile 
Glazed  Tile 


With  the  information  you’ll  get  from  this  book,  you’ll  be  able  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice.  Just  sign  your  name  and  address 
below — or  in  the  margin  of  this  page.  No  obligation. 


ACT  NOW! 


Lowest  prices  since  1917  now  in  force — decide 
at  once— and  there’ll  be  a  worth-while  saving. 


Nam*.... . Address . 


41  Adams  Street 


CRAINE, 


INC. 

Norwich,  New  York 


esh} 


Make  Reservation 
NOW— Get  Catalog 

beautiful  catalog  gives  conclusive  reasons  wliy  a 
Silo — with  its  exclusive  features — will  be  a  sure 
money-maker  for  you.  Sales  have  doubled  and  trebled — there 
must  be  a  reason.  Investigate!  Send  for  full  data 

BEFORE  WINTER  DISCOUNTS  EXPIRE 

AVrite  at  once  for  our  new  schedule  of  prices  on  Grange  Silos — 
Concrete  Stave  or  Wood.  Exclusive  features.  Free  catalog. 

New  Jersey  Dairymen  write  direct  to  us  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 


HOA1E 

OFFIC 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Oil-- 


like  hun¬ 
dreds  of 
farmers  and  others — can  earn  sub¬ 
stantial  part-time  and  full-time  profits 
by  turning  your  and  your  neighbor’s 
idle  timber  into  valuable  lumber. 
Your  tractor  or  gas  engine  will  furnish 
power  for  an  "American”  Saw  Mill. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Bolters,  Planers, 
Edgers,  Trimmers,  Saw  Mills  and 
wood-working  machines. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

14fi  Main  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  81)  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in.  All  Colors— — Por  AM  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


the  door 

fasteners 
form  a  safety 
ladder 

A  convenient,  permanent  ladder  of 
wide,  low,  safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  opening  — completely  safe  and 
convenient.  The  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  the  ladder  so  providing  long 
life  for  the  silo  and  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  silage. 


Write  for  discounts  fi 
cash  and  early  ordei 


for 

’  early  orders 
and  big  free  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


-AND  YOU  MAKE  BIG  SPARETIME  MONEY 

ONLY  10%  DOWN  It's  easy  to  clear  land — and  easy 
_cacy  payr/tntc  to  make  big:  money  with  a  Her- 
fcAbY  PAYMENTS  cu,ea  one  man  gtump  puiler. 

Thousands  say  it  works  better. 
fastert  cheaper.  Tests  i>rove 
them  right.  Don’t  delay— write  at 
«■'  once  for  valuable  booklet  and 

special  low  price  offer. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
3030  29th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PAIJK  KOW,  NEW  YORK 


UNADIL 
SILO 


EDER 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
ON  A  DEPENDABLE 

HARDER  SILO 

Now  so  low  they 
will  make  your 
eyes  stick  out 

Not  for  years  have  prices  been  so  low!  Why  not  have  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo  now?  Get  these  lower  prices  and 
catalog.  Send  today! 


HARDER 
Box  R-31 


SILO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Why  Worry ,  Mr.  Farmer , 

When  you  can  prosper  quickly  as  Whitmer  Dealer? 
Energetic  dealers  are  now  making  $50  and  up  weekly 
distributing  Whitmer  products  to  their  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Free  instruction  while  earning, 
in  productive  sales  methods.  Several  vacant  terri¬ 
tories  in  New  York.  Get  our  “Every-day-pay-day" 
plan  for  rural  and  city  salesmen. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Box  F,  Columbus,  Ind. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N-  J. 
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Moby  Dick,  by  Mellville:  Harpers;  1851. 

Pathfinder,  Cooper;  Philadelphia;  1840;  2  vols. 
Deerslayer,  Cooper;  Philadelphia;  1841;  2  vols. 

Scarlet  Letter,  Hawthorne;  Boston;  1850. 

Uncle  Toms  Cabin,  Stowe;  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.;  Boston; 
1852:  2  vols. 

Evangeline,  Longfellow;  Boston;  1847. 

Hyperion,  Longfellow:  New  York;  1839. 

Outre-mer,  Longfellow;  Boston;  lS33-’34;  2  vols. 

Two  years  before  the  Mast,  Dana;  N.  Y. ;  1840. 

C.  W.  ANDREWS 

317  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  Thought 


Of  the  lower  south  as  a  place  of  residence?  Farm 
lands  in  Central  and  Southern  Alabama  run  from 
li\e  dollars  up.  General  purpose  farms  can  be  bought 
cheap.  Cotton,  corn,  pecans  can  be  gTown  on  these 
lands.  For  terms  write  S.  V.  HENDERSON,  Camp 
Hill,  Alabama. 


COLOR  PRINTS  by  N.  Currier  or  Currier  and  Ives. 
State  condition,  size  and  price. 

T.  M.  TOWNSEND,  I  1  Avon  Road.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


£-  *  D  nil  C  —  COUNTRY  PROPERTY  —  Send  for 
L  AlAlVIa  illustrated  catalogue,  Vineland  and 
Sunny  Southern  Jersey,  America’s  Poultry  and  Garden 
Center.  Mild  Winters,  World’s  Best  Markets.  Write 

BRAY  &  MACGEORGE  Est.  1901  Vineland,  N.  J. 


VIRGINIA 


Farms  and  Homes.  Small  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  Chas.  Winner  Crewe,  V  a. 


The  World’s  Best 
P~U  it  E  1’O  RK  CJflUtJMUtj  2  lbs.  75c  postpaid 
WALCOTT  PRODUCTS  00.,  70  Suffolk  St.,  Waterbary,  Conn 


Old  New  England  SAUSAGE 


Oats  Straw 


AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car 
load3.  James  E.  Dante,  Jr.,  Cobleskill,  N. Y 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  FOR  general  farm  work,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  must  be  good  milker  and  understand 
cows;  in  replying  state  salary  expected,  inarmed 
or  single,  and  names  of  two  last  employers; 
must  be  sober  and  industrious.  ADVERTISER 
236,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  nOUSEWORKER,  answer  telephone. 
DU.  YOUNG,  654  Lyons  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


TWO  MEN  for  brooding,  must  have  experi¬ 
ence;  in  applying  state  wages  wanted.  J. 
ROACIIE,  38  Ten  Eyck  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— March  1,  married  man,  experienced 
orcharding,  tractor,  sprayer  or  truck ;  must 
board  one  single  man;  permanent  job  for  good 
man;  references  first  letter.  AD\  ERTISEK 
247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  —  Strong  woman,  under  40, 
willing  to  assist  with  farm  chores  on  small 
farm  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  no  objection  to 
widow  with  a  child  or  two.  ADVERTISER  -46, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  woman,  general  housework 
and  plain  cooking;  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — AVoman  for  general  housework.  M. 
E.  HALL,  Montague,  Mass. 


AVANTED— Experienced  truck  farmer.  Call  or 
write,  O.  B.  PETERS,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORK,  WAITING  on  table,  white,  ac¬ 
tive  Protestant  woman,  those  able  to  keep 
permanent  position;  salary  $60  monthly;  pri¬ 
vate  place  on  Long  Island;  full  particulars.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  middle-aged,  to  mid¬ 
dle-aged  couple  and  boy  of  9,  on  poultry  farm; 
cannot  pay  high  salary,  but  give  a  good  home. 
CHAS.  l'REESINGER,  Box  98,  Mays  Landing, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Honest,  willing  man,  to  work  for 
board  and  good  home,  on  farm  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  ADVERTISER  257,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  MUST  know  how  to  manage  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  for  profit  and  do  some  garden  work  on 
1%-acre  farm;  state  experience  and  wages  in 
first  letter.  Care  DELICATESSEN,  182  Broad¬ 
way,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  X. 


A\T  ANTED — Experienced  poultryman.  Call  or 
write,  O.  B.  PETERS,  II.  F.  D.  3,  Kingston, 
N.  X. 


AVANTED  —  Experienced  muck  farm-band,  by 
month,  with  room  and  board;  Indiana  tractors, 
no  horses,  milk  one  cow;  fair  wages;  no  ciga¬ 
rettes,  references.  C.  \r.  SMITH,  East  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  GREENHOUSE  or  nursery¬ 
man  with  capital  to  develop  plant  on  17-acre 
farm;  college  highway,  Connecticut;  suburb  of 
large  city;  advantageous  terms  to  experienced 
man  with  excellent  references.  BOX  77,  Mt. 
Carmel,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  family  to  work 
in  orchard;  first-class  living  conditions;  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  273,  care  Rural  New- 
Xorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  GENERAL,  AVestchester 
County;  good  plain  cook  essential;  ideal  home 
for  mother  and  child;  good  school;  give  refer¬ 
ences,  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  276, 
care  Rural  New-Xorker. 


CAPABLE.  TRUSTAV  ORTII Y  cook-liousekeeper 
for  gentleman’s  year-round  country  home,  in 
Connecticut;  two  in  family,  modern  conveniences; 
suitable  salary  and  continuing  position  for  right 
person;  advise  as  to  ability,  experience,  age  and 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  275,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— Position  as  working  manager  on  a 
gentleman’s  country  place,  or  farm;  prefer  a 
combination  of  both;  20  years’  experience  includ¬ 
ing  every  branch  of  estate  management;  refer¬ 
ence:  German-American,  married;  state  wages. 
Address  BOX  394,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Competent  hustler  open  for 
position,  expert  incubation,  brooding,  egg- 
production,  broilers,  roasters,  ducks,  feeding  and 
management  for  results  and  profit;  particulars 
appreciated.  ADA'ERTISER  217,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  American,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager,  superintendent  poultryman 
on  private  place;  furnish  best  of  references. 
ADA'ERTISER  229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY'  MARRIED  man,  situation  as 
groom;  can  school  hunters,  polo  ponies  or  show 
horses,  also  instruct  in  riding;  can  furnish  best 
of  references.  ARTHUR  McFARLAND,  7  High 
St.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


DAIRYMAN,  SWISS,  good  band  milker,  handy 
with  tools;  references;  on  estate  or  dairy 
farm;  small  family;  wife  willing  for  general 
housework,  laundry.  ADVERTISER  243,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER’S  POSITION  wanted;  life-long  prac¬ 
tical  experience  landscapes,  greenhouse,  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  lawns,  shrubs,  pruning  and 
care  of  fruit  trees,  building  up  new  grounds; 
no  objection  to  cow  and  poultry;  middle-aged, 
single;  references  present  employers.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  AVANTS  position,  carpenter  and  farm 
work;  own  tools;  experienced.  FRED  TOLKE, 
140  Cornelia  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COOKING.  HOUSEKEEPING,  with  one  child; 

own  furniture;  town  or  country.  ADVERTISER 
213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  wants  position; 

one  who  understands  all  branches  of  the  busi¬ 
ness;  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  $1,000  bond 
guarantee.  BOX  100,  Dalton  Road,  Chelmsford, 
Mass. 


GARDENER,  EXPERIENCED,  Swiss,  57,  handy 
all  around,  small  place;  best  references.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  handy-man,  cooking,  no 
children,  wishes  position  as  caretaker.  AVM. 
GERLING,  515  East  SOth  St.,  New  York  City. 


CARETAKER,  POULTRYMAN,  gamekeeper,  de¬ 
sires  to  change;  can  drive,  care  of  orchards, 
general  work  on  estate;  agricultural  college 
training;  references.  ADA'ERTISER  256,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  caretaker  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  strictly  temperate,  references.  BOX  14, 
Canaan,  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN  (OR  ASSISTANT),  single,  40, 
reliable,  experienced,  salary  or  shares;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  260,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position,  married,  experienced  fruit 
grower,  general  farming,  capable  managing; 
A-l  references.  ARTHUR  AVILE,  Buchanan, 
Mich. 


AA'ORIvING  FARM  and  dairy  manager  desires 
position,  experienced  grade  A  milk,  all 
branches  of  farming;  married,  one  child;  best 
references,  ADVERTISER  263,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED  —  Vegetable  grower,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  commercial  production,  years’ 
practical  work,  extension,  knowledge  hotbeds 
and  greenhouse  farming;  married.  II.  B. 
SLADE,  0  St.  Dadids  Ave.,  AA’ayne,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Position  by  normal  graduate;  out¬ 
door,  housework,  teaching,  clerical,  compan¬ 
ion.  ADVERTISER  264,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  two  children,  experienced 
horses  and  cows,  dry-hand  milker,  references, 
wants  job  on  dairy  farm,  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  267,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  man.  24,  single,  reliable  and 
clean  character;  good  dry-band  milker,  at 
present  attending  course  in  dairy  production  at 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  desires  position 
on  advanced  dairy  farm;  life  experience;  A-l 
reference;  state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
259,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AVANTED — By  first  of  March,  position  as  care¬ 
takers;  family  consists  of  three  young  wom¬ 
en  and  father  (semi-invalid) ;  refined  Americans 
of  English  ancestry;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  PROVEN  ability,  incubation, 
brooding,  etc. ;  20  years’  experience,  best  ref¬ 
erence,  single.  ADVERTISER  269,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  a  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can  as  poultryman  or  caretaker;  handy  with 
tools,  sober;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  270, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

MIDDLE-AGED,  all  around  man,  on  farm;  A-l 
milker,  fireman;  temperate;  references.  I). 
H.  M.,  1123  Main  St.,  Room  15,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

POSITION  AVANTED — Experienced  young  gar¬ 
dener,  German,  best  references,  single.  AV AL¬ 
TER  MARSCIINER,  1402  E.  Moyamensing  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAN.  AGE  25.  single,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  dairyman  or  poultryman; 
state  salary.  ADA'ERTISER  271,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  AMERICAN,  experienced  with  poul¬ 
try  and  home  vegetable  gardening,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  small  wage  and  comfortable  home; 
educated:  no  liquor  or  cigarettes.  Address  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT,  REFINED  woman  of  33,  seeks 
position  with  wealthy  dignified  family  who 
wants  permanent,  faithful  services  from  one 
willing  to  assume  any  domestic  or  companion 
duties;  anywhere.  ADA'ERTISER  274,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  wants  situa¬ 
tion;  25  years  old:  reply  ADVERTISER  277, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FOR  SALE — Orange  County  dairy  farm,  125 
acres.  50  miles  from  New  York;  beautifully 
situated  on  hard  road,  y8  mile  to  concrete  high¬ 
way;  new  barn  36x100  ft.,  ice  house,  cooling 
room;  horse  barn,  10-room  colonial  house,  arte¬ 
sian  well;  possession  March  1:  terms,  price 
$14,000.  Address  owner,  P.  O.  BOX  183,  AVash- 
lngtonville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  24-F2. 

POULTRY-HOUSE  equipped  for  7.500  baby 
chick3  and  5,000  layers.  KOSEGARTEN 

BROS.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

EQUIPPED  POULTRY  farm  with  1,200  laying 
hens;  near  highway  and  schools;  5-room  house, 

2  acres  land;  electric  lights,  running  water, 
all  modern  buildings;  good  markets.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Dairy  farm,  125  acres  or  more, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  or  North  Jersey,  with 
or  without  stock  and  equipment;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  249,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

110-ACRE  POULTRY  and  general  farm,  near 
Dover,  Del. ;  railroad,  stores,  school,  ehnreh 
and  cannery  in  town;  concrete  roads;  7-room 
house,  city  improvements,  electricity  and  run¬ 
ning  water  in  outbuildings;  AVhite  Leghorns, 
geese,  ducks,  horses,  cows,  pigs;  farm  fully 
stocked  and  equipped;  new  machinery;  every¬ 
thing  in  best  condition;  sickness  in  family;  in¬ 
vestigation  welcome.  ADA'ERTISER  250,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

ORANGE  COUNTY’  farm,  167 -acres;  house,  15 
rooms;  barn.  40  head;  sacrifice  on  account 
illness;  $12,000,  cash  $2,000.  T.  RUNDE,  42 
Academy,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

AVANT  LOAV  rent  farm,  consider  any  location 
or  condition.  JOHN  THOMPSON,  Scliweuk- 
vilie,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Susquehanna  River  A'alley  farm,  90 
acres  tillable,  00  acres  river  flats;  never 
failing  water  supply,  electricity.  MRS.  FLAUD 
LEWIS,  R.  D.  2,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Sl’i-acre  chicken  farm,  all  new  out¬ 
buildings  and  new  5-room  bungalow  with 
Delco  light  system.  OTTO  KABELIvA,  Marydel, 
Md. 

FOR  SALE — Greenhouses,  30  miles  from  New 
York,  on  Long  Island;  for  particulars,  address 
ADVERTISER  255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  RENT — First-class,  54-acre  truck 
farm  with  good  house,  garage  and  barn  with 
water  and  lights;  it  is  about  40  miles  to  New 
York  market.  ADVERTISER  248,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AAr ANTED  TO  RENT,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm. 

Address  A.  F.  LEMKE,  It.  5,  Conneautville, 
Pa. 

206-ACRE  GENTLEMAN’S  estate,  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  1'. ;  on  cement  road,  mile  to  community 
center,  convenient  city  of  Rochester  cash  mar¬ 
kets;  116  acres  choice  tillage;  balance  creek- 
watered  pasture  and  woodland;  modern  13-room 
bouse,  all  hardwood  floors,  gas  lights,  steam  heat, 
bath,  piped  water;  first  story  of  house  is  field 
stone,  second  story  stucco,  arched  porch  and 
sleeping  porch,  dormer  windows  in  third  story; 
large  lawn,  shrubs,  shade,  very  attractive; 
painted  hip-roofed  basement  barn  38x100,  ties 
20  cows,  individual  drinking  cups,  Nateo  silo, 
ventilating  system,  lightning  rods;  milk  bouse, 
tool  bouse,  hog  house  and  poultry  house;  priee 
$15,000;  investigate  long-term,  easy-pa.vment 
plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 

Mass. 

AVANTED  TO  RENT  farm  on  Eastern  New 
York  State  highway.  ADVERTISER  254,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

50  ACRES  GROUND.  New  Jersey?  house  eement 
blocks;  write  for  further  details;  $2,500.  MR. 
PETER  BORRELL1,  1236  Emily  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

AVILL  PAY  good  price  for  small  farm  within 
50  miles  New  A'ork  City;  give  full  details 
and  how  to  reach  property.  IIAAKER,  21  Long 
Meadow  Road,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  at  a  sacrifice,  fine  50-acre  farm,  on 
cement  highway,  mile  to  city;  35  acres  pro¬ 
ductive  tillage,  15  acres  valuable  woodland; 
large  orchard,  peach,  apple,  pear,  vineyard; 
buildings  practically  new;  long  growing  seasons, 
short  moderate  AVinters:  near  the  ocean,  on 
Eastern  Shore:  domestic  reasons  for  selling;  for 
particulars,  write  REV.  R.  T.  LYND,  R.  D.  2, 
Berlin,  Md. 

VINELAND  MODEL  poultry  farm,  buildings  in 
splendid  condition;  six-room  house,  bath,  gas, 
water,  electrieitv.  garage,  plenty  fruit;  $7,000, 
terms.  ADVERTISER  252,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AVANT  TO  RENT  4-acre  farm,  buildings;  on 
paved  road  within  35  miles  of  New  Y’ork. 
CHARLES  FLAVIN,  1697  Third  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

FOR  SALE — 35-acre  farm  near  Philadelphia- 
New  York  highway,  near  Trenton;  woods, 
stream,  pasture,  orchard:  electricity  available; 
price  $6,000.  ADVERTISER  258,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SUBURBAN  STORE,  gas  station,  public  garage, 
living  apartments  and  acre  of  land  for  sale. 
I  BOX  87,  AVaverly,  N.  Y. 


5  AND  3-ACRE  poultry  farm  for  sale;  write 
P.  O.  BOX  44,  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


AVILL  BUY  for  cash,  or  rent  with  option  to 
buy,  2  to  5  acres  with  house;  must  have  some 
frontage  on  main  concrete  highway;  about  35 
miles  radius  of  New  York  City;  suitable  be¬ 
ginners  evergreen  nursery;  state  full  particulars 
first  letter  including  price,  terms,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 92-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm 
with  all  improvements;  75  miles  from  New 
A'ork.  ADVERTISER  262,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  or  trade.  JAMES  GILLES, 
Showell,  Md. 

HATCnERY  FOR  SALE— 37  acres  of  land,  ideal 
chicken  farm,  near  cement  road,  midway  be¬ 
tween  Allentown  and  Boyertown;  large  and 
smai  1  house,  Swiss  barn  for  an  ideal  chicken 
house,  equipped  with  three  Newtown  incuba¬ 
tors,  75,000  capacity,  with  a  well-established 
baby  chick  business;  write  or  call  for  price,  etc. 
MILLER’S  HATCHERY,  Zionsville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  in  full  operation,  7 
miles  from  Millbrook;  123  acres,  registered 
herd,  new  barns,  modern  equipment,  electricity; 
brook  through  pasture;  orchard;  tenant  cottage, 
large  poultry  house;  substantial  steam-heated 
10-room  residence,  all  city  improvements;  $35.- 
000,  cash  $10,000.  ADVERTISER  265,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LONG  ISLAND,  Montauk  Highway,  four-acre 
modern  chicken  and  broiler  plant;  70  miles 
out;  residence  all  improvements;  will  exchange 
for  suburban  residence.  BOX  214,  East  Mo¬ 
riches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

109  ACRES  IN  CHAUTAUQUA  fruit  and  grape 
belt,  just  out  of  village;  high  school,  churches, 
cannery,  railroad  station;  free  gas,  electric 
available;  large  house,  barns;  half  tillable.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  268,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Six-room  shingled  house,  newly 
decorated,  electricity,  soft  city  water,  inside 
toilet;  chicken  house,  50  hens,  fenced  yard,  two 
acres,  truck  garden  land;  low  taxes;  ten  min¬ 
utes  from  three  large  factories;  priee  $1,500. 
F.  C.  MALONEY,  228  Park  Ave.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  TO  RENT,  dairy  farm  equipped  or 
unequipped;  good  farmer.  MARINUS  OOST- 
DYKE,  62  Summer  St.,  Tassaie,  N.  J. 

Miscellaneous 

AVANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jamison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher's  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
Elt,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  perpaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

NATURE’S  BEST  sweet  honey,  60  lbs.  extra 
clover,  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover, 
$4.80;  30  ibs.  clover,  $3;  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pails  clover  comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  money-back 
guarantee.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

ONIONS  (SPANISH),  carrots,  cabbage  (do¬ 
mestic),  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  sacked.  PAT- 

TINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

FRESH  EGGS  direct  from  producer  of  1.500 
layers;  30  years’  experience.  J.  II.  MCCLEL¬ 
LAND,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  CLOVER,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two  or  more, 
85  cents  each;  5-lb.  pail  buckwheat,  80  cents; 
two  or  more,  70  cents  each;  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  CLOVER-BASSAVOOD,  CO  lbs.,  $5.50; 

120  lbs.,  $10,  here;  5  tbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  J.  AV. 
GRADY,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

HONEY' — Fancy  white  clover,  GO-lb.  can,  $6; 

buckwheat,  $5.10.  AVM.  H.  AVOLFORD, 

Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cedar  posts,  log  cabin  cedar.  Write 
FRANK  PINKOS,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65.  postpaid  third  zone;  1931  list  free;  sam¬ 
ples  six  cents.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  number  one  pure  maple 
syrup  sent  parcel  post  paid,  $2.75  per  gallon. 
J.  F.  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

“DEPEAV’S  HONEY”— AVhite  clover,  60  lbs., 
$5.50;  120,  $10.  LAVERN  DEPEAV,  Rt.  C, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  COUPLE  would  like  two  rooms  and 
meals  with  Christian  family  in  suburbs  or 
country;  New  Jersey  preferred;  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  MRS.  F.  AVILKINS,  4314  Digney 
Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 

AVANTED — To  give  homeless  girl  or  woman  a 
good  home;  for  particulars  write  BLANCHE 
ADAMS,  Stalker,  Pa. 

HONEY',  PURE  strained,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1; 

2  pails,  $1.75,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can  clover  or 
basswood,  $5.40  here.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

DELCO  PLANT,  bargain.  LIGHTIZER,  Pine 
City,  N.  Y. 

30  TONS  OF  GOOD  stock  hay,  also  one  Mc- 
Cormick-Deering  grain  drill  and  one  manure 
spreader;  both  are  in  first-class  condition.  JOHN 
T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

HONEY' — Finest  quality  clover,  CO-lb.  can,  $5.20; 

25-lb.  pail.  $3,  here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1,  postpaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

nONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  CO-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 

SHELLBARK  AND  AVALNUT  kernels  for  sale, 
95c  per  lb.  delivered.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  1’a. 

MAPLE  SY’RUP,  $2.50  per  gallon,  delivered  in 
third  zone.  CLARK  L.  BRIGHT,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  liquid  or  granulated,  5-lb.  pails, 
postpaid,  clover,  one  nail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90; 
4  pails.  $3.50;  amber  or  buckwheat,  15  cts.  per 
pail  less;  low  price  for  60-lb.  can.  AVrite, 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  AVM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 

HOMEMADE  SAUSAGE,  pure  pork,  or  pork  and 
beef  mixed,  5  lbs.,  $1.25  postpaid.  BADGER 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Del’eyster,  N.  Y. 

TREE-RTPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit, 
tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored:  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.50  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  fancy  paper-shell 
pecans,  10  lbs.,  $3,  plus  express;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MRS.  O.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  10, 
Thonotosassa,  Fla. 


Burpeeana  Cauliflower 

The  Winner  of the  National 
Cauliflower  Contest 


THIS  is  Super  Snowball  as  sold  by 
Burpee.  It  stands  out  as  the  most 
valuable  Cauliflower  of  today.  It 
proved  to  be  the  best  of  all  strains  in  the 
tests  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  At 
the  National  Convention  in  Milwaukee, 
held  last  fall,  Mr.  William  Plantje,  of  St. 
Norbert,  Man.,  Canada,  won  the  National 
Cauliflower  Contest  with  “Burpeeana.” 


“Burpeeana”  is  an  early  variety  with  the 
beautiful  large  white  heads  forming  all  at 
one  time.  No  other  Cauliflower  exhibits 
such  uniform  size,  perfect  shape,  even  and 
smooth  formation  of  the  heads,  absence  of 
small  leaves  between  the  curds,  and  quality. 


Pkt.  30c;  N  oz.  $1.25 
Y2  oz •  $2.25;  oz.  $3.75 
4ozs.  $10.50;  y2  lb.  $19.50 
lb.  $37.50,  postpaid. 


Burpee’s  Annual 


TEAR  HERE 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

125  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“THE 

BURPEE” 
Sweet  Corn 


THE  EARLINESS  of  “The 
Burpee”  is  of  particular 
value — it  matures  a  week 
before  the  world-famous  Burpee 
Golden  Bantam.  Yet  the  ears  are 
larger  and  thicker.  They  measure 
7  inches  in  length  and  are  ljG 
inches  thick.  The  bright  creamy 
yellow  kernels  are  broad  and  deep. 
They  have  a  rich,  sweet,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  buttery  flavor. 


“The  Burpee”  is  the  most  outstanding  achievement  in  Sweet  Corn 
since  the  introduction  of  Burpee’s  Golden  Bantam.  Its  earliness  alone 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  market  growers  everywhere,  yet  its 
choice  quality  and  splendid  appearance  will  sell  it  at  fancy  prices  even 
if  it  is  sent  to  market  when  other  Sweet  Corns  are  plentiful.  Grow  it 
and  convince  yourself. 


Pkt.  15c;  y2  lb.  35c;  lb.  60c;  2  lbs.  $1.10;  5  lbs-  $2.35;  10  lbs.  $3.90,  post¬ 
paid-  Not  prepaid,  15  lbs.  $4.95;  25  lbs.  $8;  50  lbs.  $15.50;  100  lbs.  $30. 


Burpee’s  New  Tangerine  Tomato 


This  new  Burpee  Tomato  is  as  outstanding  in  quality  as  in  appearance. 
The  large,  somewhat  angular  fruits  are  a  beautiful  rich  orange — the 
color  of  a  fully  ripened  tangerine.  It  is  a  late  variety  with  an  extra 
heavy  growth  of  vine.  The  individual  fruits  measure  4  inches  in 
diameter.  Of  delicious  sub-acid  flavor.  Pkt.  50c. 


Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual 


The  new  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1931  is  chock-full  of 
valuable  information  for  market  growers  and  gardeners. 
It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  That  Grozv, 
and  will  help  you  to  select  the  most  profitable  varieties. 


Name 


R.  D.  or  St. 


Burpee’s  Annual  is  an  interesting  book  of  144  pages, 
full  of  helpful  suggestions,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
many  of  them  in  natural  colors.  It  gives  accurate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  worth-while  new  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  and  all  standard  varieties. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual  today 


P.  O 
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Scene  in  Central  Pennsylvania 


{Right)  45  BU.  MORE  CORN  PER  ACRE. 
Mr.  Lanfer  Lit  man,  Clay  svi lie,  Washington 
Co.,  Pa.,  displaying  some  of  his  splendid  qual¬ 
ity  corn.  He  gives  AGRICO  the  credit  for  his 
yield  of  120  bu.  of  ear-corn  per  acre,  when  the 
local  average  was  75  bu.  per  acre.  AGRICO 
for  Corn  paid  him  $5  profit  for  every  dollar 
invested.  Read  his  letter,  below. 


{Below)  INCREASED  PROFIT  $86.25 
AN  ACRE.  Air.  A.  C.  Oliver,  Cohocton,  Steu¬ 
ben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  writes:  "I  attribute  an 
increase  of  115  bu.  of  potatoes  per  acre  to  the 
use  of  AGRICO.  This  extra  yield  shows  me, 
at  the  present  market  price,  an  extra  profit  of 
$86.25  an  acre.”  (Nov.  3,  1930.) 


“We  Got 


*5—  For  Every  $122  Spent 


(Above)  $1  A  DOZEN  MORE 
FOR  BETTER  QUALITY. 
These  ladies  are  displaying  some 
exceptional  asparagus  ( Extra 
Fancy  grade),  part  of  a  large 
1930  crop  which  brought  $ 5.50 
per  doz. — $1  a  dozen  above  the 
price  paid  on  the  New  York 
market  for  other  best  grades  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  section.  This  crop 
grown  with  "AA  QUALITY” 
Fertilizer  on  the  Bloomfield 
Farms,  at  Tullytown,  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  made  a  record.  Some  of  the 
stalks  measured  llA  to  2/i  inches 
in  diameter  and  many  bunches 
weighed  6  lbs.  apiece. 


(Right)  175  BU.  PER  ACRE. 
Mr.  L.  I.  Wilson,  of  the  well 
known  Wilson  Farms,  Gainesville, 
Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  a  pioneer 
New  York  State  certified  seed 
grower.  Last  season  he  used 
"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  on 
70  acres  of  potatoes  and  averaged 
175  bu.  per  acre.  (Sept.  24, 1930) 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


KNOW  YOUR  COSTS— DON’T  GUESS 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
(Address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free 
Crop  Cost  Blank  for  Corn. .  .  Potatoes. . . 

Name . 


Address 


for  AGRICO” 


I  AST  season  Mr.  Lanfer  Litman  of  Claysville,  R.  D.  3,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  grew  ly2 
j  acres  of  corn,  which  he  fertilized  with  AGRICO  for  Corn.  His  crop  yielded  120  bu.  of 
ear-corn  per  acre  when  nearby  crops  yielded  only  7$  bu.  Mr.  Litmar.  gives  the  facts  in  his  letter. 

"When  we  started  using  fertilizer  five  years  ago,  we  used  it  only  on  the  poorer  parts  of 
our  crop-land  until  we  found  that  the  larger  yields  and  the  better  quality  crops  produced, 
paid  our  fertilizer  bill  several  times  over. 

"In  1929,  we  fertilized  only  the  poor  part  of  our  corn  field,  and  raised  2  5%  more 
corn  of  better  quality  on  the  poor  soil  with  fertilizer  than  we  did  on  the  better  soil  with 
no  fertilizer.  The  corn  started  off  quicker,  had  a  better  color  on  the  fertilized  part  of  the 
field,  and  we  could  see  the  difference  all  season. 

"In  1930,  we  used  your  AGRICO  for  Corn.  It  gave  our  corn  a  quick  start,  and  we  had 
a  good  crop,  even  though  the  season  was  very  dry.  We  figure  that  AGRICO  paid  us  at 
least  $5.00  for  every  dollar  we  invested  in  it. 

"We  also  used  AGRICO  on  our  garden  crops  with  results  equally  as  good  as  on  corn: 
We  have  raised  better  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  beans  with  AGRICO  than  we  have  ever 
raised  before.”— Lanfer  Litman,  (Nov.  10,  1930). 

Thousands  of  other  farmers  use  AGRICO  to  give  them  larger  yields,  lower  costs  and  greater 
net  profits.  Read  what  others  say  on  this  page  and  decide  now  to  increase  your  own  income 
by  using  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  next  season.  There  is  a  brand  of  AGRICO  specially  made 
for  each  crop. 

Don’t  skimp  on  fertilizer;  for  when  all  is  said  and  done  it’s  the  crop-producing  power  of 
the  fertilizer  you  use  that  measures  the  size  of  your  profit.  Use  the  best  fertilizer  you  can 
obtain,  and  use  enough  of  it.  Don’t  expect  so-called  "cheap”  goods  to  give  you  the  profits 
you  want  and  the  profits  your  hard  work  entitles  you  to. 

There  is  a  brand  of  AGRICO  for  each  crop.  See  our  nearest  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer 
dealer  and  place  your  order  now.  Know  what  it  costs  to  grow  your  crops.  Ask  us  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  new  simplified  crop  cost  blank.  Use  it  and  see  for  yourself  how  AGRICO 
reduces  costs  and  increases  net  profits.  Send  the  convenient  coupon  today. 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 


129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of  "AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

AGRICO 


•t&uuuoa 


for  all  crops 
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Pennsylvania  Horticulturists  Meet 


HE  seventy-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  was  held,  as  for 
several  years,  in  the  South  Office 
Building  of  the  State  Capitol  build¬ 
ings.  Notwithstanding  the  depres¬ 
sion  and  the  low  prices  and  unsatisfactory  move¬ 
ments  of  apples  last  season,  the  attendance  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  crowded  the  large  audi¬ 
torium.  Memberships  secured  were  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  to  those  obtained  last  year  when  conditions  were 
entirely  different. 

Rev.  Harry  B.  King,  Paxtang,  opened  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  on  Wednesday  morning  with  a  benediction ;  he 
was  followed  by  the  president,  Dr.  J.  S.  Rittenhouse, 
Lorane,  who  delivered  the  president's  address.  The 
secretary’s  and  treasurer's  reports  were  given  by 
R.  H.  Sudds,  State  College,  and  C.  B.  Snyder, 
Ephrata.  respectively. 

Dr.  L.  H.  MacDaniels,  of  Cornell  University,  the 
fruit  judge  this  year,  was  the  first  guest  speaker 
with  “The  Pollination  Problem this  was  adapted 
to  Pennsylvania  apple  varieties  and  gave  the  results 
of  some  of  Dr.  MacDaniel's  extensive  work  along 
this  line.  An  excellent  series  of  lantern  slides  ade¬ 
quately  illustrated  the  talk.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  Pennsylvania 
fruit-growers  often  have 
pollination  problems 
with  such  varieties  as 
Staymau  and  Baldwin, 
and  that  this  one  talk 
in  itself  repaid  some  of 
the  audience  for  coming- 
many  miles  to  hear  it. 

The  F  ruit  Disease 
Committee  next  report¬ 
ed,  when  Dr.  R.  S.  Kir¬ 
by  gave  a  lantern-slide 
lecture,  “A  Summary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Ap¬ 
ple  Disease  Situation 
for  1930.”  If  any  of  the 
growers  present  believed 
that  there  were  no  plant 
diseases  prevalent  last 
year,  because  of  the  dry 
season,  that  idea  was 
soon  dispelled.  Kirby 
showed  what  happened 
when  some  of  the  grow¬ 
ers,  in  order  to  save 
money,  were  saving  of 
material,  perhaps  cut¬ 
ting  out  altogether  one 
or  two  sprays,  and  when 
either  the  timing  was 
faulty  or  the  applica¬ 
tions  were  carelessly 
made.  The  results  of 
using  improper  or  ill- 
advised  spray  materials 
pointed  out  a  lesson. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Guyton,  State  Entomologist,  Harrisburg, 
read  his  Insect  Pest  Committee  report ;  the  follow¬ 
ing  pests  were  unusually  plentiful  and  inflicted  more 
than  usual  damage  last  year,  perhaps  due  to  the  dry 
season  :  Codling  moth,  San  Jose  scale,  European  red 
mites,  fruit-tree  bark  beetles,  and  the  plum  curculio. 
The  San  Jose  scale  is  promising  to  remove  from  the 
scene  all  neglected  orchards  within  the  next  few 
years,  judging  by  its  great  increase.  Growers  were 
warned  that  proper  spraying  will  be  much  more  im¬ 
portant  this  coming  year  than  for  some  time,  since 
there  are  so  many  more  pests  waiting  for  Spring. 
While  the  Oriental  fruit  moth  is  a  problem,  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  nothing  new  to  offer  in  its  control,  which 
remains  very  unsatisfactory.  H.  N.  Wortliley,  State 
College,  spoke  on  the  control  of  the  codling  moth 
with  tree  bands  of  treated  corrugated  cardboard, 
showing  that  these  bands  are  probably  a  valuable 
supplementary  measure  for  reducing  heavy  infesta¬ 
tions  of  codling  moth  in  conjunction  with  a  normal 
schedule  of  sprays  properly  applied.  These  bands 
are  not  to  be  used  on  young  trees,  as  bark  injury 
may  follow. 

H.  E.  Hodgkiss,  State  College,  followed  with  “The 
Relation  of  Insect  Control  to  the  Arsenic  Content  of 
Spray  Residues,”  presenting  the  results  of  some  ar¬ 
senical  analyses  on  100  samples  of  apples  from  or¬ 
chards  sprayed  according  to  his  recommendations. 
Of  this  100  samples,  77  contained  less  arsenic  than 
either  the  domestic  or  world  tolerance ;  11  equaled 
or  just  exceeded  the  world  tolerance ;  11  others 
equaled  or  were  less  than  the  domestic  tolerance ; 


By  R .  H.  Sudds 

one  sample  exceeded  the  domestic  tolerance.  Prof. 
Hodgkiss  stated  that  Pennsylvania  apple  growers  in 
general  do  not  need  to  fear  that  excessive  quanti¬ 
ties  of  arsenic  will  be  found  on  their  apples  after 
harvest  if  a  complete  program  for  insect  control  is 
adopted  in  any  ordinary  season,  and  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  dirt,  factory  wastes,  or  other  residues  is  an 
economic  problem  that  must  be  decided  by  the  or- 
ehardist  himself. 

William  Abildgaard,  John  Bean  Manufacturing 
Company,  described  the  value  of  fruit  washers  for 
improving  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  even  in  cases 
where  the  arsenical  residues  were  not  a  factor,  since 
appearance  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  selling  any  product,  from  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  to  automobiles.  Mr.  Abildgaard  showed  a 
movie  of  washers  in  actual  operation  in  various 
packing  houses. 

Miss  Mary  I.  Barber,  Director  of  Home  Economics, 
Kellogg  Company,  Michigan,  defined  “The  Role  of 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  the  American  Menu,”  pre¬ 
senting  a  picture  of  the  importance  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  offering  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
how  their  marketing  might  be  aided.  Dr.  MacDan¬ 


iels  gave  his  second  talk  of  the  day,  “Recommended 
Pruning  Practices  in  New  York  State,”  illustrating 
his  remarks  with  lantern  slides.  His  pruning  ideas 
were  not  very  much  different  from  our  own  Penn¬ 
sylvania  practices,  and  showed  clearly  that  an  apple 
tree  is  no  stronger  than  its  head,  and  that  its  head 
is  no  stronger  than  the  crotches.  Evidently  New 
York  has  its  share  of  poorly-headed  and  shaped 
trees,  just  as  we  do,  since  it  is  only  within  com¬ 
paratively  recent  years  that  horticulturists  began  to 
pasr  much  attention  to  the  proper  start  in  life  for 
young  fruit  trees. 

Three  Pennsylvania  growers  gave  experience 
talks :  Sheldon  Funk,  Boyertown,  discussed  the  be¬ 
havior  of  certain  varieties  of  peaches  and  apples  in 
Berks  County,  noting  that  while  apple  variety  ques¬ 
tions  were  always  a  source  of  great  disappointment, 
the  Elberta  is  still  the  only  real  commercial  peach 
variety.  William  M.  Glebe,  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
described  his  business  methods  used  in  his  Summer 
resort  locality ;  he  uses  rigid  grading  of  well -grown 
fruits  and  vegetables,  always  striving  to  keep  the 
10  per  cent  tolerance  out  of  the  pack  rather  than  to 
work  it  in.  To  lose  his  job,  a  hired  hand  has  but  to 
misrepresent  Mr.  Glebe’s  products  once.  Andrew 
Abraczinskas,  Catawissa,  told  how  he  grew  and 
marketed  quality  products  in  the  hard-coal  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  annual  banquet,  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher  spoke 
on  “Fruit  Growing  in  Pennsylvania  in  Colonial 
Days,”  the  first  of  a  four-year  series  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  fruit  growing.  This  one  talk  alone  would 


warrant  more  space  than  this  whole  article,  if  jus¬ 
tice  were  done.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  our 
early  fruit-growers,  Dr.  Fletcher  states.  This  speech 
will  be  published  at  length  in  the  proceedings  and 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  fruit-growers.  Senator 
Emm  or  Roberts  from  New  Jersey,  had  literally 
dropped  in  on  the  meeting  from  the  skies,  flying  over 
from  New  Jersey  in  his  airplane ;  his  brief  remarks 
at  the  banquet  were  well  received  and  showed  why 
he  is  in  demand  as  toastmaster  at  the  New  Jersey 
fruit  meetings. 

Among  the  various  committee  reports  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  one  item  should  be  noted :  The  True-to- 
Name  Nursery  Committee  intends  to  hold  a  stone 
fruit  nursery  tree  identification  school  this  Summer, 
with  Prof.  Upshall  of  Vineland,  Ontario,  as  instruc¬ 
tor,  since  the  apple  nursery  tree  identification  situa¬ 
tion  is  pretty  well  straightened  out  in  Pennsylvania. 

During  this  same  business  session  the  following 
officers  for  1931  were  elected :  President,  R.  T.  Cris¬ 
well,  Chambersburg ;  vice-president,  Francis  Reiter, 
Mars ;  secretary,  It.  H.  Sudds,  State  College,  re-elect¬ 
ed  ;  treasurer,  C.  B.  Snyder,  Ephrata,  re-elected.  The 
annual  dues  beginning  June  1,  1931,  were  raised  to 
$3;  the  raise  occurs  at  that  time  because  new  mem¬ 
bers  joining  after  June  1  are  always  given  credit 

for  dues  for  the  balance 
of  the  present  year  and 
for  the  next  year  as 
well. 

J.  H.  Karns,  Cham¬ 
bersburg,  was  the  first 
speaker  at  the  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  session, 
presenting  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  marketing  fruit 
in  Europe,  especially  in 
Great  Britain,  where  he 
spent  considerable  time 
seeing  how  our  cousins 
over  the  seas  did  things. 
Whatever  Mr.  Karns  be¬ 
lieves  about  the  British, 
he  is  positive  of  one 
thing,  namely,  that  they 
certainly  do  mean  what 
they  say,  especially 
when  it  is  “no;”  he  is 
positive  that  “maybe”  is 
not  in  their  vocabulary. 

Charles  H.  Gould, 
Haydenville,  Mass.,  de¬ 
scribed  “The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Deer  Laws  and 
Their  Operation.”  Mr. 
Gould  helped  frame 
these.  Both  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Pennsylvania 
have  deer  problems,  but 
the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  seems  to  feel  that 
the  farmer  has  consider¬ 
able  rights  on  his  own 
land  and  is  entitled  to  some  degree  of  compensation 
for  damage  done  to  legitimate  farm  crops  by  the 
animal  wards  of  the  State.  Mr.  Gould  is  an  effective 
speaker  and  the  large  audience  was  impressed  by 
his  talk. 

H.  W.  Skinner,  Chambersburg,  described  his  two 
stationary  spray  plants ;  last  year,  he  had  one,  and 
now  he  owns  two.  William  Abildgaard,  John  Bean 
Manufacturing  Company,  followed  Mr.  Skinner  and 
noted  briefly  some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
the  installation  and  operation  of  stationary  spray 
plants.  In  practically  every  case,  each  separate  in¬ 
stallation  made  has  apparently  brought  about  some 
economy,  large  or  small,  in  the  spraying  operation, 
although  not  always  in  the  same  direction.  Foster 
Group,  Gardners,  presented  his  ideas  on  sour  cherry 
growing;  he  produced  GO  tons  this  past  season  and 
disposed  of  them  successfully. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Auchter,  Principal  Horticulturist  in 
Charge,  Office  of  Horticultural  Crops  and  Diseases, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  described  “The 
Factors  Influencing  the  Size  and  Color  of  Apples.” 
Since  these  two  were  of  great  importance  this  year, 
especially  the  size,  the  growers  were  particularly  in¬ 
terested.  Dr.  J.  R.  Magness,  also  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  “Lessons  to  Be 
Learned  from  Fruit  Growing  in  the  Northwest.” 
Comment  following  this  talk  showed  that  if  our 
eastern  growers  followed  only  half  the  precepts  of 
the  northwestern  orchardists,  eastern  fruit  would 
now  be  on  sale  by  the  unemployed  in  eastern  cities. 

Mr.  Gould  made  his  second  appearance  on  the  pro- 


Dooryard  in  Bradford  County,  Pa.  The  three  apple  trees  in  full  bloom  are  110  years  old 
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gram  with  “Some  Problems  of  New  England  Fruit 
Growing.”  Every  seetioij  and  district  has  its  own 
particular  brand  of  problems,  and  New  England  is 
no  exception.  Will  there  be  too  many  McIntosh  in 
New  England  in  10  years?  What  will  he  the  future 
of  the  common  storage  after  such  an  Autumn?  Mr. 
Gould  explained  his  opinions  of  these  and  other 
problems. 

F.  N.  Fagan,  State  College,  explained  “The  Im¬ 
portance  of  Organic  Matter  in  the  Orchard  During 
a  Dry  Season,”  as  observed  at*  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Mr.  Fagan  held  the  growers  until 
after  live  o’clock  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting 
which  shows  how  well  received  his  talk  actually  was, 
especially  when  many  of  the  members  had  long  night 
drives  home  ahead  of  them. 

Equally  a  success  with  the  meetings,  the  fruit  ex¬ 
hibits  were  much  more  numerous  than  usual  in  spite 
of  the  unfavorable  season.  The  large  space  devoted 
to  apples  in  the  new  10-acre  Farm  Show  Building 
was  filled  to  capacity  by  actual  grower  and  county 
society  exhibits ;  there  was  no  room  for  a  variety 
apple  collection  from  the  college. 

First  place  went  to  the  Chester-Delaware 
County  apples ;  second  place  to  Lehigh 
County;  third  place,  Union  County.  The 
Horticultural  Association  cup  for  the  best 
bushel  of  apples  in  the  show  went  to  Guy 
1  layman,  Northbrook,  Chester  County.  Mr. 

Dayman  had  things  his  own  way,  also  an¬ 
nexing  the  Gabriel  Iliester  cup  for  winning 
the  greatest  total  number  of  points  in  the 
show.  The  County  Horticultural  Society 
banner  and  cash  prize  for  the  county  so¬ 
ciety  having  the  largest  number  of  members 
win  prizes  went  to  Franklin  County. 


well  as  stock,  equipment,  and  the  farm  itself  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  person  offering  a  working  plan  of 
value.  If  either  or  both  parties  are  bent  on  getting 
the  better  end  of  the  bargain,  neither  will  he  satis¬ 
fied.  If  both  are  fair  and  honest  and  the  tenant  is 
industrious,  a  good  stockman,  and  a  good  farmer, 
satisfaction  is  likely  to  result. 

H.  A.,  representing  the  landlord  in  query  on  page 
45  in  the  January  10  issue,  appears  to  have  quite 
extensive  plans  in  mind  which  would  necessitate  a 
considerable  amount  of  labor.  Truck  crops  and  to¬ 
bacco  require  labor  and  fertilizers  in  liberal  quan¬ 
tities;  hogging  down  requires  fencing.  Both  labor 
and  material  are  involved  in  all  operations. 

The  landlord  and  tenant,  too,  must  he  willing  and 
able  each  to  live  up  to  his  end  of  the  agreement.  If 
one  of  them  fails  in  this,  even  in  a  small  matter,  the 
other  may  feel  justified  in  easing  off  somewhere  in 
order  to  even  up.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  conducive  of  peace  and 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

The  following  plan  is  offered  for  consideration : 


Peas  in  the  Potato  Rotation 

CHANGES  in  Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  among 
the  potato  growers,  brought  about  by 
the  use  of  machinery  instead  of  horses, 
have  made  necessary  changes  in  cultural 
methods  in  the  potato  business.  These  men 
have  used  a  rotation  plan  that  in  past  years 
worked  well.  This  was  oats,  clover,  pota¬ 
toes,  the  clover  crop  being  turned  under. 

Now  horses  have  been  displaced  to  a  great 
extent  and  machines  do  not  eat  oats. 

W.  L.  Berce  grows  approximately  125 
acres  of  potatoes.  He  has  a  few  horses, 
but  he  can  be  classed  as  a  power  farmer.  For  four 
or  five  years  he  tried  different  crops  in  a  two-year 
rotation.  Soy  beans  were  tried  for  two  years,  and 
although  a  fair  growth  was  obtained  they  were  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Buckwheat  was  tried  and, 
while  giving  much  organic  matter,  it  does  not  put 
anything  back  into  the  soil,  so  this  was  discarded 
after  a  time.  For  several  years  Mr.  Berce  has  tried 
peas  with  varying  success,  but  last  year  Golden 
Vine  peas  and  Chang  peas  gave  excellent  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

The  picture  shows  an  excellent  growth  that  was 
plowed  under.  It  was  estimated  by  several  authori¬ 
ties  that  there  were  at  least  10  tons  of  green  peas 
when  they  had  made  their  maximum  growth.  About 
two  and  one-half  bushels  of  peas  brought  this  result. 
Mr.  Berce  plowed  these  peas  under  with  a  tractor 
plow  in  August  and  it  is  apparent  that  he  has  both 
organic  matter  and  plant  food  in  the  soil  for  a 
potato  crop  next  year. 

Aroostook  farmers  are  watching  these  experiments, 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  County  Agent 
Verne  C.  Beverly,  with  much  interest,  because  they 
see  that  it  will  be  but  a 
few  years  before  most 
of  them  will  he  growing 
potatoes  with  some  le¬ 
gume  crop.  The  results 
thus  far  show  that  peas 
are  best  although  the 
Maine  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  tests  show  that 
oats,  peas  and  vetch  of¬ 
fer  possibilities  for  a 
crop  to  he  grown  with 
potatoes  in  a  two-year 
rotation,  v.  w.  canham. 

Maine. 


is  hound  to  respect  and  value  all  unquestionable  im¬ 
provements  in  fields,  pasture,  orchards,  buildings, 
farm  roads  and  fences,  due  to  work  of  tenant. 

Where  the  landlord  furnishes  everything  (except 
labor)  and  tenant  markets  all  produce  by  wholesale, 
the  tenant’s  share  is  40  per  cent  and  the  landlord’s 
share  00  per  cent  of  gross  receipts.  Loss  by  death 
or  accident  of  livestock  should  he  borne  equally  with 
one  exception ;  if  contagious  disease  occurs  the  first 
year  the  loss  should  be  the  landlord’s. 

All  produce  of  farm  and  herd  used  by  tenant  and 
landlord  should  be  counted  the  same  as  sold  and 
records  carefully  kept.  Agreements  should  he  made 
from  year  to  year  rather  than  for  a  term  of  years. 

It  should  be  the  desire  and  plan  of  both  parties 
that  business  relations  would  continue  for  many 
years — but— don’t  commit  yourselves  for  longer  than 
a  year.  Where  wood  is  plenty,  such  quality  as  is  fit 
only  for  fuel  should  be  allowed  the  tenant  for  fuel 
use  only.  In  matter  of  repairs  to  fences,  machinery 
and  equipment,  the  landlord  furnishing  material 
and  the  tenant  the  labor.  It  is  well  for  both  if  too 

_ much  is  not  expected  of  the  other.  l.  t. 

New  Jersey. 


o 


A  Northern  Spy  as  It  Groics  in  Perfection  of  Form  and  Quality, 
us  by  E.  R.  Minns,  of  Central  New  York 


A  careful  inventory  should  be  taken  by  landlord 
and  tenant.  It  should  include  everything,  and  it  is 
far  better  that  it  should  be  taken  together: 

A.  — Livestock :  ages,  weight  and  sex  of  each  kind. 

B.  — All  feedstuff:  quality  and  quantity. 

C.  — Fruit  and  vegetables. 

D.  — Machinery,  equipment  and  miscellaneous  sup¬ 
plies. 

E.  — Buildings :  physical  condition,  arrangement 
and  handiness  of. 

-  F. — Fruit  trees,  hushes  and  vines. 

G.  —  Tillable  fields;  making  note  of  fertility, 
smoothness  and  fencing  conditions. 

II.— Pasture  land  and  fencing,  water  supply. 

I. — Timber  and  woodland,  wood  for  fuel. 

Market  conditions  should  also  be  studied  in  order 
to  determine  whether  wholesale,  retail  or  both  meth¬ 
ods  may  be  employed.  Roads  and  the  distances  to 
markets  should  be  considered,  too. 

The  tenant  is  responsible  to  the  landlord  (for  re¬ 
turns  at  the  end  of  the  year)  for  ;ill  property  listed 
and  described  in  the  inventory,  a  copy  of  which 
should  be  presented  by  each  party.  The  landlord 


Another  Opinion  About  Apple 
Thinning 

,  N  PAGE  87  Mr.  Hubbard  writes  con¬ 
cerning  the  income  to  be  derived  by 
grading  and  classifying  apples.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  find  fault  with  the  growers  who 
grade  according  to  New  York  State  and  U. 
S.  standards.  Too  many  are  even  yet  fill¬ 
ing  barrels  with  a  stovepipe  in  the  center. 
However,  Mr.  Hubbard’s  article  appears  to 
me  to  be  incomplete.  It  may’  he  that 
in  Mr.  Hubbard’s  vicinity  the  neighbors 
join  in  a  bee  and  come  over  to  his  place  to 
thin  his  trees,  surely  either  that  or  some 
other  way  is  the  only  reason  for  ignoring 
the  cost  of  thinning  before  proceeding  to 
show  the  additional  profits  derived. 

We  have  approximately  7,000  trees  on 
this  place,  and  outside  of  a  few  old-timers 
every  tree  can  be  picked  with  a  10-foot 
step-ladder,  which  certainly  makes  for  easy 
picking. 

If  the  gross  difference  in  receipts  on  11 
bushels*  of  apples  is  only  $3  Mr.  Hubbard 
will  spend  over  that  in  thinning  a  sufficient 
tree  area  to  permit  the  final  picking  of  11  bushels. 
Therefore  his  figures  are  hardly  conclusive.  Keep  in 
mind  that  in  thinning  trees  one  cannot  pull  the 
fruit  off  successfully,  it  must  be  snipped  with 
shears,  and  the  attendant  cost  of  moving  ladders 
over  the  tree  area  entirely  destroys  the  additional 
income  derived  for  the  commercial  orchard. 

While  we  practice  skimming  certain  varieties  of 
apples  in  order  to  get  the  outside  ones,  it  is  even 
yet  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  get  the 
single  additional  cent  of  profit  from  this  work.  The 
amount  of  fruit  knocked  down  by  ladders,  plus  the 
per  acre  cost  of  going  over  the  ground  twice,  leaves 
very  much  in  doubt  the  final  net  figures. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  f.  tick. 


Sent 
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Share  Farming 

SO  MUCH  depends 
upon  the  character 
and  disposition,  as  well 
as  ability  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  of  both  tenant 
and  landlord  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance 
with  both  parties  as 


Field  Peas  Before  Ploioiny  Under  in  Preparation  for  Future  Potatoes 


Cutting  Cornstalks  for  Manure 

HAVE  noted  the  inquiry  by  P.  S.,  on  page  1253, 
as  to  whether  it  would  he  practical  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  manure,  also  the  note  in  reply  to  J.  M.  L., 
page  1342  (Nov.  15,  1930),  advising  the  husking  of 
the  corn  in  the  field,  to  be  followed  later  by  break¬ 
ing  up  the  stalks  and 
plowing  the  m  under 
deeply  with  a  jointer. 

I  am  inclined  to  ap- 
prove  the  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  J.  M.  L.,  with 
the  provision,  however, 
that  in  any  case  where 
the  stalks  are  plowed 
under  before  they  are 
well  along  on  the  way 
to  decay  the  first  crop 
which  follows  should  be 
fertilized  with  more 
readily  available  nitro¬ 
gen  than  usual.  Incor¬ 
poration  in  the  soil  of 
undecomposed  material 
of  low  n  i  t  r  o  g  e  n  and 
high  carbohydrate  con¬ 
tent,  such  as  cornstalks, 
straw  or  leaves,  often 
leads  to  a  type  of  bac¬ 
terial  or  fungous  activ¬ 
ity  which  temporarily 
uses  up  the  available 
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store  of  nitrogen  ancl  causes  a  stunting  of  the  plants 
growing  there.  The  same  result  is  produced  when 
plants  for  setting  out,  such  as  tomato,  cabbage,  etc., 
are  grown  in  paper  or  wooden  pots. 

The  trouble  is  easily  remedied  by  adding  to  the 
soil  enough  nitrogen  in  an  easily  available  form  to 
tide  the  plants  over  the  period  while  the  materials 
are  undergoing  the  first  steps  in  decay.  In  plowing 
under  the  cornstalks  mentioned  by  P.  S.  perhaps  all 
that  he  will  need  to  do  is  to  add  some  of  the  chick¬ 
en  manure  from  the  houses.  If  not,  sodium  nitrate, 
ammonium  sulphate,  or  any  other  readily  available 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  can  he  used. 

But  if  P.  S.  has  his  cornstalks  collected  in  some 
sort  of  a  pile,  and  wishes  to  collect  them  every  year, 
it  is  probably  worth  his  while  to  consider  working 
them  up  into  artificial  manure  by  means  of  the 
methods  developed  recently  in  Europe  and  at  some 
of  our  own  experiment  stations.  In  this  case  cut¬ 
ting  the  stalks  would  doubtless  make  them  rot  more 
iapidly,  and  consequently  produce  manure  more 
quickly.  Also,  judging  by  my  own  experience  at  one 
time  and  another  in  handling  manure  containing 
cornstalks,  it  would  certainly  make  the  manure 
easier  to  handle.  Whether  it  would  pay  for  the  cost 
of  cutting,  though,  is  another  question.  I  believe  if 
I  had  to  handle  the  manure  I  would  cut  the  stalks. 

The  principle  back  of  the  method  of  producing  ar¬ 
tificial  manure  from  substances  of  this  type  is  to 
increase  the  rate  of  rotting  by  mixing  some  carrier 
of  readily  available  nitrogen  with  it.  The  natural 
rate  of  decomposition  is 
slow  because  the  nitro¬ 
gen  supply  for  the  bac¬ 
teria  and  fungi  which 
do  the  work  is  very  low 
as  compared  with  the 
carbohydrate  substances 
available.  The  organ¬ 
isms  have  an  unbal¬ 
anced  ration,  so  to 
speak,  If  nitrogen  is 
added  and  the  mixture 
kept  moist  they  grow 
much  more  rapidly.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  rotting 
goes  on  much  faster, 
and  a  manure  a  great 
deal  like  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  in  appearance  and 
value  is  produced  in 
much  less  time  than  it 
would  take  the  sub¬ 
stance  to  rot  naturally. 

In  practice  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  found  advisable  to 
add  other  substances, 

]  tarticularly  phosphate 
and  lime,  in  addition  to 
nitrogen.  Thus  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  in  its  Bulletin  258, 
advises  using  a  mixture  of  45  lbs.  of  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate,  15  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  and  40  lbs.  of  finely 
ground  limestone  at  the  rate  of  150  lbs.  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  a  ton  of  straw.  “A  product  of  manure-like 
appearance  and  behavior  resulted  in  the  farm  trials 
as  early  as  December  in  one  trial,  and  as  early  as 
October  in  another,  following  the  thrashing  in  late 
July.”  The  amount  of  manure  produced  was  ap¬ 
proximately  three  loads,  presumably  of  about  a 
ton  each,  from  each  ton  of  dry  straw.  Field  trials 
with  the  artificial  manure  gave  results  comparable 
with  stable  manure.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
places  farther  north,  where  the  weather  is  cooler 
than  in  Missouri,  the  rotting  would  he  slower,  and 
that  in  any  place  it  depends  on  getting  the  materials 


moist.  If  there  were  not  enough  rain  to  wet  it,  it 
would  he  necessary  to  wet  it  artificially  if  very  rapid 
action  were  very  important. 

These  considerations  give  added  interest  to  II.  W. 
Hales’s  protest  on  page  131G  against  burning  leaves, 
leaves  are  usually  not  so  coarse  as  straw  and  corn¬ 
stalks  and  often  rot  more  rapidly  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable.  The  addition  of  nitrogenous 
materials  to  them  will  make  them  rot  still  more 
rapidly  and  increase  the  value  of  the  product.  No 
plant  grower  should  burn  them. 

It  is  possible  that  if  P.  S.  will  mix  manure  with 


lln;  cornstalks  he  will  find  it  to  be  sufficient  to  make 
them  decay  rapidly  without  further  addition  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  At  any  rate,  either  this  or  the  addition  of 
<  liemicals  is  surely  very  much  worth  trying  if  con¬ 
ditions  make  is  advisable  for  him  to  collect  the  corn¬ 
stalks  every  year.  c.  f.  mili.f.r. 


West  Virginia’s  4-H  Camp 

IT  IS  not  generally  known  that  West  Virginia  was 
the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  4-H  clubs 
into  the  fourfold  teaching  as  they  are  now  con¬ 
ducted  in  all  States.  Although  there  were  boys’  and 
girls’  clubs  in  other  States  the  fullest  development 
came  in  the  little  Mountain  State,  and  in  that  State 


the  idea,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  of  the 
State  camp  originated. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  State  camp  sev¬ 
eral  other  States  have  sent  delegations  to  study  it 
in  its  various  phases  and  workings;  some  of  them 
have  started  camps  like  it,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  all  States  will  have  one. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anyone 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  4-H  clubs  that  they 
are  doing  more  to  develop  the  right  type  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  America  today  than  any  other  agency,  and 
the  State  and  county  camps  play  a  greater  part  in 
that  work  than  most  folks  suppose. 

West  Virginia’s  camp  site,  located  on  the  old  home 
of  that  famous  Civil  War  leader  General  Stonewall 
Jackson,  a  man  whose  character  can  always  be  held 
up  as  a  pattern  for  the  youth  of  America  today  and 
in  the  future,  is  ideally  located  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  better  historical  legends  and  facts  about  the 
settlement  of  the  State  as  well  as  having  a  physical 
setting  not  to  be  equaled  in  any  State.  It  is  located 
on  a  bottom  meadow  of  about  10  acres  along  the 
West  Fork  River,  a  stream  that  saw  many  of  the 
struggles  between  the  whites  and  the  red  men  in 
the  settlement  of  the  country.  It  is  close  enough  to 
cities  to  make  the  procuring  of  supplies  easy,  and 
not  close  enough  for  the  influences  of  the  city  to 
interfere  with  the;  campers’  life. 

No  man  or  woman  can  spend  a  day  or  week  at  any 
of  the  various  meetings  held  at  this  camp  and  not 
get  a  wide  vision  of  the  greater  agriculture  that  lies 

in  the  future  for  the 
farmers  of  the  State  if 
they  but  claim  their 
own.  At  the  Country 
Life  Jubilee  this  past 
Fall  the  camp  celebrat¬ 
ed  its  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary.  Starting  at  that 
time  with  10  acres  of 
land  and  a  lot  of  faith 
and  optimism  on  the 
part  of  a  handful  of 
leaders  in  the  State,  it 
has  grown  until  today 
there  are  over  400 
acres  comprising  the 
camp  proper,  a  forest 
reserve  and  an  airport 
where  it  is  intended  to 
conduct  an  air  school 
for  the  benefit  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the 
State. 

Looking  at  a  picture 
of  the  mill  camp  as  it 
now  stands  we  see  in 
the  foreground  the  din¬ 
ing  hall,  built  like  the 
home  of  Washington  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  near  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  building 
will  seat  about  500  comfortably.  Then  looking  on 
down  the  main  driveway  we  see  several  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  cottages.  It  is  the  intention  that  some  time  every 
county,  or  in  some  instances,  groups  of  counties  that 
are  at  all  agricultural,  shall  build  a  cottage  here  on 
the  grounds.  At  present  there  are  11  counties  with 
cottages  completed,  and  others  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  These  cottages  are  in  most  instances 
typical  of  the  county  which  they  represent.  Some 
are  built  from  stone  brought  from  the  county,  some 
of  logs  cut  in  the  county ;  nearly  all  have  features 
showing  the  development  of  their  sponsors. 

The  cottages  are  the  homes  of  the  folks  when  they 
come  to  the  camp  for  any  gathering.  The  county 
builds  and  furnishes  their  cottage,  and  then  the 


Distant  View  of  Fart  of  the  Camp  at  Jacksons ’  Mill,  West  Virginia 


An  Indian  Pageant  at  the  Camp 


Dramatics  Are  Among  the  Camp  Activities 
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Quality  of  their  own  for 
a  Garden  of  your  own 

Now  you  can  plant  with  assurance! 
Burpee’s  Bonded  Seeds  are  raised 
with  skill,  selected  with  care,  and 
sold  with  the  broadest  possible 
Guarantee.  We  offer  more  than 
“Seeds”;  we  offer  you  satisfaction — • 
delight  in  the  loveliest  of  Flowers, 
solid  enjoyment  in  crisp,  whole¬ 
some  Vegetables  from  your  own 
garden. 


Send  for  FREE  copy 

of  the  1931  Garden  Book 

Naturally  the  garden  you 
are  planning  is  a  success¬ 
ful  garden!  Plan  it,  plant 
it  the  successful  way— the 
Hurpee  way.  Our  beauti¬ 
ful  Annual  Garden  Book, 
new  edition,  is  ready.  It’s 
a  treasure  trove  of  garden 
news,  hints  and  helps,  and 
scores  of  pictures  that 
really  come  true.  No  cost 
or  obligation;  write  us 
NOW  tor  your  copy. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 
126  Burpee  Buildings 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BOOKS- 

For  the  Wide-awake  Market 
Grower  Who  Wants  to  Put 
Money  In  His  Pocket .  .  .  . 


PRACTICAL  TOMATO  CULTURE  by  Frank 
C.  and  Melvin  A.  Pellett,  the  latter  a  keenly  prac¬ 
tical  Tomato  grower.  Those  who  grow  Tomatoes 
for  market  will  find  this  new  164-page  book  an 
authority  on  the  culture  of  Tomatoes  in  the  field 
and  under  glass.  Every  cultural  point  is  covered 
up  to  picking,  packing  and  selling  the  crop.  Price, 
$1.50;  special  price  to  the  trade,  $1.15  postpaid. 

PRACTICAL  VEGETABLE  CULTURE  by 
Prof.  Albert  E.  Wilkinson,  vegetable  specialist  at 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  A  veritable 
encylcopedia  on  the  growing  of  vegetables  for  profit. 
Innumerable  planting  plans  of  all  kinds;  the  making 
of  hotbeds  and  coldframes;  the  use  of  motor-driven 
and  hand  tools — all  are  covered.  $2.15  postpaid. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  GREENHOUSE  AND 
GARDEN  CROPS  by  Alex.  Laurie  and  J.  B. 
Edmond.  _  Prof.  Laurie  of  Ohio  State  University 
is  today  justly  recognized  as  a  leading  authority 
on  the  subject,  after  having  spent  many  years  in 
testing  the  fertilizer  best  suited  to  each  crop;  there¬ 
fore,  this  book  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  market 
grower.  $2.15  postpaid. 

WAYSIDE  MARKETING  by  Schuyler  Arnold. 
Covers  every  angle- — location,  building  of  the  stand, 
stock  to  be  offered  (flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables) 
and  how  to  grow  it,  etc.  Illustrations  of  practical 
booths,  with  details  of  measurement,  are  included. 
$1.65  postpaid. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  All  four 
books  for  $5.50  postpaid. 

A.T.DELAMARE  CO.  Inc. 


It's  by  far  the  best  catalog  we  have  ever 
issued.  New  productions  in  every  line  are 
illustrated  in  Nature’s  colors.  It  contains 
helpful  planting  information.  Many  money¬ 
saving  specials  are  listed — the  greatest 
values  ever  offered  on  Green’s  high  quality 
s stock  of  “approved”  varieties 


Each  year  thousands  profit  plant¬ 
ing  Green’s  “approved”  products 
- — all  northern  grown,  vigorous, 
healthy  stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 

BUY  DIRECT  SAVE  HALF 
Cash  'Discount  for  Early  Orders 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

39  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


V.  S.  Verified 

U.  S.  tag  on  every 
Native  Red  Clover  with 
check-up.  You  know  jtfhere  seed 
grew  and  if  suited  to^our  climate. 


Tests 
sound 
weeds 
pies 


and  better.  Hardy, 
seed.  No  noxious 
for  catalog,  prices,  sam- 
quality  corn,  pasture 
potatoes,  soy  beans.  Bags 
freight  paid  300  pounds. 

KJ/C  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  20,  Landisville.  Lzncarter  County,  Pa. 


J&z  y??iMi£dui&e  ozdM.'u/ 

60  BIO  OtMIS  « 

Rainbow  Mixture,  No.  2  size 

loo  MIXED  GLADS,  *1.00 

Flowering  size,  Nos.  3  and  1  Bulbs 

4  NAMED  DAHLIAS,  *1.00 

Jersey’s  Beauty,  Sagamore,  etc. 

05  NAMED  CANNAS,  *1.00 
Send  for  Catalog — Today! 

BEST-EVER  GARDENS 
11  Plnewood  Ave,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 


EARN  MONEY  Nursery  Stock 

Spare-time  men  make  from  One  to  Thirty  Dollars  a 
week  Write  for  full  information. 

C.  R.  BURR  &  CO.,  INC.  Manchester,  Coim. 


State  maintains  it  from  then  on,  using 
it,  of  course,  for  anything  needed  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  program  of  the  whole. 

In  the  distance  in  the  picture  we  see 
the  old  Jackson  mill,  owned  and  run  by 
the  uncle  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  with 
whom  he  made  his  home.  This  old  water 
mill  is  one  of  the  many  that  used  to 
grind  the  corn  and  wheat  for  the  farmers 
of  the  State.  It  is  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation  and  has  been  repaired  and 
fitted  up  as  a  shop  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  learn  homecraft. 

Just  in  front  of  the  old  mill  on  a  knoll 
stood  the  old  Jackson  home,  long  since 
destroyed,  but  on  its  site  today  stands 
an  old  log  cabin  moved  there  from  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  State,  showing  the  ac¬ 
tual  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Jack¬ 
son’s  day.  The  camp  is  named  Jackson’s 
Mill,  and  is  known  by  that  name  all  over 
the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  busiest  places 
in  the  State,  for  there  is  no  time  in  the 
year  that  some  group  or  groups  are  not 
there  holding  meetings  and  conferences. 

Beginning  in  the  Spring,  we  find  the 
farmers  of  the  State  coming  together 
there  for  a  conference  on  the  policies  of 
the  Livestock  Shippers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  then  a  conference  of  the  feed 
and  seed  dealers  of  the  State.  The  min¬ 
isters  of  the  State  also  meet  there.  Then 
there  are  the  camps  of  the  older  club 
boys  and  girls,  the  camp  of  the  younger 
ones,  the  Club  Leaders’  Conference,  the 
annual  farmers’  camp  and  meeting  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  its  affiliated  associa¬ 
tions,  the  Women’s  Bureau,  and  in  the 
Fall,  the  Country  Life  Jubilee. 

During  the  Winter  months  there  is  held 
there  a  school  for  farm  boys  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  get  the  col¬ 
lege  training  that  they  desire.  At  this 
school,  where  there  are  no  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  many  boys  get  a  better  train¬ 
ing  in  farm  practices,  and  in  leadership, 
and  go  out  better  able  to  meet  changing 
conditions  as  they  find  them  in  their 
home  communities.  All  gatherings  are  so 
conducted  that  the  cost  will  be  as  low  as 
possible,  there  is  ample  room  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  cottages  for  sleeping  quarters,  with  a 
charge  of  only  one  dollar  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  camp,  which  just  takes  care  of 
the  laundry  bill  of  the  bedding.  Then 
meals  are  served  in  the  dining  hall  for  50 
cents,  and  they  aim  just  to  break  even 
on  its  operation,  and  you  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  you  have  never  eaten  there 
what  meals  can  be  served  for  that  money. 
The  camp  is  run  as  part  of  the  State's 
educational  system,  and  is  supported  as 
such. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  all  the 
beauties  of  this  camp  and  the  great 
things  that  its  influence  is  doing  for  the 
State  and  her  farm  folks.  I  would  like 
to  urge  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  to 
make  an  effort  to  visit  this  camp  if  they 
happen  to  be  touring  West  Virginia  next 
year,  or  better  make  it  a  trip  and  visit 
some  of  our  gatherings.  L.  G.  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 


Vermont  Notes 

The  end  of  January,  and  just  about 
perfect  Winter  weather.  We  have  not 
been  very  proud  of  our  brand  of  weather 
this  Winter ;  there  have  been  too  many 
cloudy  days.  When  we  read  of  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  weather  and  the  depth  of 
snow  we  can  scarce  realize  it  in  our  little 
pocket  among  the  hills.  Yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  Jack  said  the  snow  measured  just 
17  inches.  There  isn’t  as  much  now  as 
yesterday  was  warm,  one  of  those  days 
that  begin  to  make  you  think  of  sugar 
on  snow,  robins,  bluebirds,  pussy  willows 
and  peeping  frogs.  It  rained  a  bit  last 
evening  but  today  there  is  a  brilliant  sun 
and  blue  sky,  with  a  nipping  wind  that 
just  gives  the  children  rosy  cheeks  when 
they  come  from  coasting. 

Itess  than  two  weeks  ago  we  read 
that  Northern  Vermont  was  covered  with 
the  heaviest  blanket  of  snow  in  several 
years.  Brattleboro  is  important  in  the 
skiing  world  and  there  is  sufficient  snow 
this  year  for  good  sport  after  two  years 
of  scarcity.  This  Winter  it  is  an  airport, 
the  plane  landing  and  taking  off  on  the 
ice. 

The  Legislature  is  in  session  and  there 
are  many  bills  interesting  to  farmers. 
One  in  particular  would  register  cars 
at  three-fourths  after  May  1.  That  seems 
fair  as  there  are  still  many  who  do  not 
live  on  snowplowed  roads,  consequently 
cannot  run  their  autos  in  Winter.  Yet 
the  present  law  requires  the  same  price 
registration.  The  back  roads,  side  roads, 
call  them  what  you  will,  are  also  receiv¬ 
ing  consideration,  while  the  deer,  hear 
and  hedgehog  are  receiving  biennial  at¬ 
tention. 

In  one  place  we  read  the  bears  are 
driving  the  deer  into  our  southern  coun¬ 


ties,  in  another  bears  should  be  protected 
and  again  there  should  be  a  ten-dollar 
bounty  on  bears  killed  during  the  Summer 
months,  and  each  advocate  is  sincere. 

Those  who  oppose  “Hedgehog  Bill,” 
as  it  is  jocularly  referred  to.  should  walk 
through  the  forests  and  see  the  havoc  they 
make,  or  if  an  orchard  is  located  con¬ 
veniently  to  the  woods,  see  the  litter  of 
boughs  on  the  ground  beneath  the  trees. 
The  porcupines  climb  out  on  the  branches 
and  gnaw  off  the  boughs  that  they  and 
the  apples  on  them  may  fall  to  the 
ground  and  the  busy  little  animals  and 
their  babies  have  a  feast.  Neither  is  it 
very  pleasant  for  our  Summer  residents 
to  return  to  Vermont  to  find  the  buildings 
gnawed,  and,  in  one  case,  a  broken  win¬ 
dow  glass  gave  the  porkies  a  chance  to 
enter  the  cottage  and  they  spent  the 
Winter  gnawing  table  and  chair  legs, 
other  furniture,  doors  and  casings.  Any 
unoccupied  building  attracts  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  Winter  has  not  been  severe  enough 
to  drive  the  birds  to  the  buildings  for 
food.  It  has  been  12  degrees  below  here 
twice,  but  down  to  30  below  in  some 
parts  of  the  country. 

Occasionally  crows  are  seen  and  the 
blue  jays  were  evidently  greatly  disturbed 
yesterday,  and  a  flock  of  snowflakes,  the 
Arctic  snowbird,  come  out  for  a  flight 
over  the  meadows  every  few  days. 

Regular  train  service  for  mail  and  pas¬ 
sengers  begins  February  2;  that  sounds 
good,  doesn’t  it?  Cars  of  freight  have 
already  been  brought  in'  and  taken  out, 
which  makes  grain  a  few  cents  cheaper. 

The  drought  of  1929  also  lessened  the 
hay  crop  of  1930,  as  the  grass  roots  suf¬ 
fered  ;  so  hay  is  being  picked  up  rather 
closely,  but  is  lower  in  price,  very  good 
hay  selling  for  $S  per  ton,  second  quality 
for  $6.  All  in  all  it  seems  as  if  there 
were  more  cattle  being  wintered  in  town 
than  usual. 

Butterfat  for  December  was  only  29 
cents,  and  one  farmer  is  experimenting  in 
butchering  and  selling  native  beef.  He 
outs  it  to  suit,  selling  anything  from  a 
slice  of  steak  to  a  quarter  of  beef.  The 
western  beef  has  been  handled  a  great 
deal  by  country  meat  men.  Perhaps  the 
low  price  of  butterfat  will  bring  about  a 
better  way  of  disposing  of  inferior  pro¬ 
ducers.  There  is  an  undercurrent  of 
courage  through  it  all,  and  “Every  one 
said  to  his  neighbor  he  of  good  courage.” 

There  is  a  bit  more  of  a  demand  for 
some  kinds  of  lumber  and  small  hard 
woods,  mostly  at  lower  prices,  but  wages 
are  lower  too.  Some  mill  men  are  only 
paying  woods  help  $2.50  per  day  and  one 
man  says  he  can  hire  all  the  shop  help 
he  needs  for  $2.  But  living  expenses  are 
lower  as  well. 

An  editorial  caught  my  eye  that  was 
something  like  this.  “We  pray  God  bless 
our  town  but  as  soon  as  we  get  a  dollar 
we  rush  out  of  town  to  spend  it.”  We 
are  quite  logical  people  aren’t  we? 

MRS.  j.  x.  w. 


A  Connecticut  reader  says  they  can 
only  keep  black  breeds  of  poultry,  because 
of  trouble  with  hawks.  White  fowls 
have  too  high  a  visibility. 
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and  show  a  profit 

.Write  lor  bulletin.  -  A  1061 
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LOS  AKGEL&S*  peotsia,  ill. 
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THROW  YOUR  SPADE  AWAY 


Why  spend  hours  of  back-break  in jr  spading.  Do  the  job  in 
a  fraction  of  the  time  with  a  TUG-0-  WHEEL  Hand  Plow. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  does  all  the  plowing  and  cultivating 
jobs — faster — better — cheaper  than  hand  methods  or  push 
type  wheel  plows. 

Plows  to  depth  of  5  inches.  Cultivates  and  weeds  1  or  2 
rows.  Ideal  for  truck  gardeners.  nurserymen, 
poultrymen — for  all  small  farm  and  garden  work 

Send  for  FREE  booklet  which  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  time  and  labor 
saving  implement. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  PLOW  COMPANY 
Schenectady,  New  York 
Department  2 


NEW  BERRIES  OF  MERIT 


“Aldrich  Everbearing,"  "Berri- 
Supreme”  and  tlio  new  “Bush” 
Strawberries;  “Blue  Ribbon" 
black  caps,  “Chief"  and  "Vi¬ 
king"  Red  Raspberries;  "Ora 
Neill"  blackberry,  “Minn.  No 
24"  Currant.  Fredonia  Grape, 
etc.  Also  standard  varieties  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  riants. 
A  ines,  Berennials,  etc.  Every¬ 
thing  for  tlie  Home  Grounds  and 
Fruit  Garden.  Catalog  free. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES 
Box  251,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Corn  Seed 

WHIPPLE’S  YELLOW.  1  lb.  40c;  2  lbs.  70c;  6  ibs. 
$1.80;  12  lbs.  $3.50;  postpaid.  Not  Prepaid,  25  lbs. 
$5.25;  50  lbs.  $10.00;  100  lbs.  $19.00. 

BURPEE  and  GOLDEN  EARLY  MARKET,  lb.  50c‘ 

2  ibs.  90c:  6  lbs.  $2.40:  12  ibs.  $4.25;  postpaid.  Not 
prepaid,  23  lbs.  $7.00;  50  lbs.  $13.00;  100  lbs.  $25.00. 
All  this  seed  has  been  very  carefully  cured  in  racks 
by  the  use  of  heat  and  electric  fans.  Germination 
from  96%  to  98%.  Write  for  prices  on  large  lots  of  seed. 

DONALD  COON,  Ghent,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  Blakemore  variety  having:  been  select¬ 
ed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  distribute  this  new 
variety  to  the  public  Our  new  60-page  catolog  offers  a  complete 
line  of  nursery  stock,  also  more  than  forty  other  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants.  Write  for  free  copy. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  INC.,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  3  yrs  ~100  2os-t-paid  $5  Ever- 


Send  for  catalog. 


greens  and  Nursery  Stock. 
THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


Bearing  Age  Trees 

PEAR,  PLUM.  Also  Evergreens,  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc., 


at  unheard  of  prices— send  for  list. 
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Clifton,  New  York 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., N.Y. 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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FARM  PROFIT  LEAKS 

may  be  stopped  by  practical 
co-operation.  The  new  book  : 

“Organized  Co-operation” 

by  John  J.  Dillon  tells  how. 
Price,  25  cents.  For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

CHARMING  EFFECTS 

with  flowering  shrubs-evergreens  are  quickly  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  the  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  home. 


A  FEW  SPECIALS 

Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25c 

Spirea  Van  Houttei,  2-3  ft .  25c 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  inch . 25c 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  inch . 25c 

(No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar) 
Many  other  items  at  spectal  prices  all  through  the  catalog 


RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very  productive 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temper- 
ture  of  35  below. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with  plants 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  certified 
free  from  disease,  from  the  origina¬ 
tor’s  farm,  Prof.  P.  C.  Reeves.  Can¬ 
adian  Horticulturist,  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  papers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted.  $1.00  per  dozen, 
$S.OO  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Commercial  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  the 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  give  you  the  best  results  Within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  It's  free. 

“The  Home  of  Good 
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Rose  Lovers*  Favorites 

A  #8.00  COLLECTION  FOR  #2.00 

4  sturdy  2-year  Teas,  vividly  colored,  rich 
m  perfume.  Radiance  (red).  Druschki 
(white),  Pernet  (yellow),  Edith  Helen 
(pink).  Will  bloom  all  summer — and  who 
ever  had  enough  roses  of  Maloney’s  gor¬ 
geous  quality? 

Catalog  Offers  1.000  Bargains 

Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Perennials.  Or¬ 
namentals.  Vines — everything  for  garden, 
yard  and  orchard.  All  finest  upland  stock, 
well-rooted,  rigorous.  GUAR.ANTEEI) 
healthy  and  true-to-name.  All  pictures  in 
natural  colors.  Prices  lowest  in  years,  yet 
every  plant  is  the  same  reliable  Maloney 
TOP-NOTCH  QUALITY,  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Write  for  free  copy  at  once. 

10%  Discount  on  Early  Orders 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 
171  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  SINCE  1884- 


QUALITY  TREES 

At  Greatly 
Reduced  Prices 

Buy  direct  of  51 -year 
established  nursery 
with  nation-wide 
reputation  for  square 
dealing  and  integrity. 

Progressive  fruit  growers 
everywhere  will  tell  you 
Kellys’  trees  are  best  to 
be  had  at  any  price. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 

Write  for  New  Economy- 
Plan  Catalog  which  saves 
you  money. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

308  Cherry  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


£  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

8-4  ft.  Apple,  25c:  3 -ft.  Peach,  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
.  fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn, 

,A«s  .  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
t'v&tSlrSS  Box  Geneva.  Ohio  J/^ 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  ropted  stock 
with  real  merit,  ltichared  Delicious 
theapple  supreme, our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
S-pring'S Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  b  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


Send  ns  $1  and  we  will  P.  P.  you  12  Apple 
or  12  Peach,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach  Trees, 
one  year  old.  Ik,  to  3  feet  tall,  our  selee- 
I  tion  best  varieties,  time  to  name. 

NURSERIES,  Box  R,  EATON,  OHIO 


Look! 
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proof  Chestnut  Trees 


Write  for  booklet  Sunny 
Ridge  Nursery,  Round  Hill, Yu 


The  Outlook  for  the  Grape 
Grower  of  the  East 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Part  I. 

Perhaps  the  end  of  the  1930  harvest 
season  is  too  close  to  permit  an  unbiased 
judgment  as  to  what  the  future  has  to 
offer  for  the  grower  of  American  grapes 
in  the  East,  but  on  the  other  hand  one 
is  wont  to  assume  an  unwarranted  op¬ 
timism  when  the  disaster  of  the  previous 
season  becomes  beclouded  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  No  matter  the  degree  of  pessimism 
prevailing  when  the  final  returns  show  an¬ 
other  loss,  the  coming  of  Spring  usually 
sees  the  vineyardist  giial  his  loins,  and  go 
forth  to  bring  into  actuality  another  crop. 
He  seems  to  have  forgottou  all  his  past 
woes,  and  now  looks  forward  with  hope 
that  somehow  or  other  he  will  produce  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  that  can  be  marketed 
at  a  profit  to  him.  To  one  who  has  stood 
in  close  relationship  to  his  particular  fruit 
enterprise,  no  calendar  is  needed  to  tell 
of  the  coming  of  Spring  with  all  its 
attendant  responsibilities.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  sun  begins  to  shine  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence  he  brings  his  many  problems 
to  the  fore.  In  one  instance  it  may  be 
the  question  as  to  whether  a  certain  acre¬ 
age  is  worth  the  costs  of  working ;  in  an¬ 
other  it  may  be  a  question  of  fertilizers, 
or  perhaps  he  has  a  pruning  or  a  training 
problem.  For  the  time  being  at  least  the 
marketing  problem  is  submerged  by  these 
other  considerations,  and  as  a  rule  it 
does  not  emerge  until  he  sees  the  results 
of  his  efforts  taking  form  in  a  good  yield 
of  fine  fruit.  Now,  for  several  years  past 
most  people  who  were  at  all  familiar  with 
grape-growing  conditions  in  the  eastern 
United  States  have  advised  against  the 
further  planting  of  most  commercial  va¬ 
rieties  of  grapes,  unless  a  regular  and 
stable  outlet  was  assured,  but  evidently 
many  thought  that  this  advice  applied 
only  to  the  other  fellow.  These  reasoned 
that  if  this  advice  should  be  generally 
followed,  there  would  come  a  demand,  and 
if  they  planted  while  the  others  destroyed, 
or  at  least  did  not  increase  their  planting, 
there  would  come  the  time  when  the  do-, 
maud  would  more  than  equal  the  supply. 

Thus  far  this  sort  of  reasoning  has 
been  faulty.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  spoken  and  written  on  the  matter 
of  surpluses  the  surplus  of  most  crops 
is  still  with  us.  In  this  day  of  varied 
transportation  methods  a  short  crop  of 
fruit  in  New  York  can  easily  be  supplied 
by  shipment  from  Michigan  or  points 
much  farther  removed.  As  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  which  I  have  knowledge, 
there  has  passed  my  office  window  during 
the  past  month  a  poultry  truck  of  practic¬ 
ally  the  same  capacity  as  the  regulation 
poultry  freight  car,  laden  with  live  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys.  This  truck  travels  be¬ 
tween  South  Dakota  and  Buffalo.  The 
time  required  for  the  run  down  to  Buffalo 
is  about  five  days.  As  this  is  written 
this  truck  has  made  three  round  trips. 
Evidently  the  sale  of  these  products  has 
been  satisfactory  to  either  the  grower  or 
trucker,  perhaps  both.  To  my  knowledge 
there  are  under  development  several  quite 
extensive  turkey  ranches  in  the  vicinity 
of  Buffalo.  But  hardly  are  they  started 
than  competition  from  South  Dakota  de¬ 
velops.  A  few  years  since  one  grape- 
grower  in  southwestern  New  York  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  his 
cooperative.  The  first  season  of  his  ac¬ 
tivities  as  a  free  lance  he  trucked  his 
grapes  into  Ohio  to  a  distance  of  200 
miles,  and  there  made  a  good  connection, 
as  Concord  grapes  were  scarce  in  that 
city.  The  next  season  there  were  more 
grapes  on  this  market,  and  in  the  third 
he  found  so  many  offered  that  his  first 
load  and  only  one  was  trucked  at  a  loss. 
Last  Fall  a  truck  from  a  distant  point 
stopped  at  our  vineyards  and  the  owner 
was  asked,  “the  selling  price  of  his 
grapes.”  The  inquirer,  when  informed, 
told  how  he  had  refused  to  buy  that  morn¬ 
ing  in  a  section  200  miles  distant  because 
he  had  learned  that  they  could  be  bought 
for  $5  per  ton  less  in  the  region  he  was 
then  in.  Let  me  suggest  that  one’s  isola¬ 
tion  or  lack  of  plantings  of  grapes  in 
his  locality  is  not  a  safe  criterion  on 
which  to  base  a  future  grape  development. 
For  some  unknown  reason  the  under¬ 
standing  exists  that  the  city  business  or 
professional  man  is  peculiarly  adapted  by 
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SUNOC  O... most 
efficient ...  lor  the  con¬ 
trol  of  aphis  at  the  tie- 

' 

layed  dormant  period." 

— Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station . 


These  apples  will  run  as 
high  as  1600  to  the  bushel 
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Sound  apples 

from  Sunoco  Sprayed  trees 
run  125  to  the  bushel 


Further  testimony  regarding  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  SUNOCO  SELF-EMULSIFYING 
SPRAY  is  found  in  Bulletin  275  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  particular  tests  referred  to  were  made 
in  an  apple  orchard  at  Milford,  containing 
McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Greening  and  Graven- 
stein  varieties.  In  a  paragraph  that  sums  up 
their  findings  they  say:  “It  may  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  tables  that  Sunoco 
Spray  Oil  at  the  strength  of  one  part  of  oil 
to  twenty  parts  of  water  was  the  most 
efficient  of  the  sprays  used  for  the  control 
of  aphis  at  the  delayed  dormant  period.” 

*  *  * 

Sunoco  effects  perfect  “commercial  control”  and  is  // 
the  most  economical  delayed  dormant  spray  on 
the  market  today.  Behind  Sunoco  stand  years 
of  actual  orchard  successes.— Our  entomolo¬ 
gists  are  alwa  ys  glad  to  help  you  with  >  our 
spraying  problems.  See  your  nearest 
dealer  or  write  today  for  information  // 
and  prices— use  coupon. 


SUNOCO 

SPR AY 


SELF 
EMULSIFYING 


/ 


fjd. 

Over  1,000  acres  of  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains 
and  sources  tested  and  recommended  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more  than  doubled  in 
three  years — because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 

Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


il 


/ Northern  Grown  Seeds  are  Best 

They  produce  earlier  and  larger  crops  which  are 
consequently  more  profitable. 

Harris’  Home  Grown  Seeds  are  raised  in  western 
New  York  near  Lake  Ontario  from  carefully  bred 
pedigree  strains  developed  by  careful  breeding  on 
our  own  farms.  They  are  sold  direct  to  gardeners 
— not  to  other  dealers. 

By  ordering  seeds  from  us  you  get  them  fresh 
and  true  to  name  and  of  the  highest  quality  in 
every  way. 

Some  new  and  improved  varieties  this  year  which 
will  will  prove  profitable  to  gardeners.  Certified 
Seed  Oats,  Barley  and  Potatoes  of  highest  quality 
at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog  and  wholesale  price  list  free 

\  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.F.D.  31,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

We  have  large  blocks  of  Bald¬ 
win,  Delicious,  Stayman  Wine- 
sap.  Yellow  Transparent  apples. 

Also  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pears, 
and  large  Montmorency  cher¬ 
ries.  All  budded  from  selected 
trees  of  superior  quality.  All  Harrison  trees  are 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries,  well-rooted,  true-to- 
name,  and  certified  free  from  disease. 

Evergreens 

More  than  30  varieties.  Norway 
Maples  and  other  fine  shade  trees, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Hardy 
Flowers.  Our  new  catalog  will 
assist  you  in  improving  your  or¬ 
chards  and  beautifying  and  en¬ 
hancing  your  home  grounds.  Send 
for  it  and  price  list  today. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 
Box  14,  Berlin,  Maryland 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
'Teils  how  to  grow.  36  pages.  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

Tho  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
(hut  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.Y.  500 Varieties  Fruit 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  55th  year.  Two  Hardy  Plants  of 
beautiful  flowers  mailed  for  15c.  CATALOG  FREE. 


Scions 


Melba,  Early  McIntosh,  Joyce,  10c  per  ft. 
Cortland,  Red  Rome,  Red  Spy  -  Sc  per  ft. 

Discount  large  orders-  L.  J.  CLIFI0N,  Memphis, H.Y 
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The  Ospraymo  Way  is  the 
Right  Way  to  Spray 


D  ouble  tlie  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

Avoid  costly  delays.  Use  Ospraymo,  the  sturdy  sprayer  that  has 
automatic  agitators,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge.  Brushes  on 
revolving  paddles  keep  suction  strainers  clean — prevent  clogging 
and  lost  time. 

They  are  built  to  stand  hard  bumps  and  jolts.  H.  P.  Miller  of 
Grantsville,  Md.,  writes:  “The  Ospraymo  potato  sprayer  I 
bought  io  years  ago  is  still  doing  good  work.”  John  Smith,  West- 
port,  Mass.,  says:  “Used  your  traction  sprayer  19  years  and  still 
using  it.”  J.  Le  Roy  King  of  Tully,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Union  Leader  has 
been  going  all  spring  and  has  performed 
wonderfully  well.” 

They  make  two  bushels  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  As  high  as  600  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre  is  possible  if  you 
Spray  with  our  Ospraymo  Leader. 

We  make  a  sprayer  for  every  need. 

High  Pressure  guaranteed.  Let  us  tell 
you  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  We 
have  been  world  leaders  for  48  years. 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog. 


MX. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY  j\  I 

Dept.  2,  ELMIRA,  1ST.  Y. 

THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


SHU  M  WAY’S  NH| 

Good Seeds ^ 

produce  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  the  finest 
selected  stocks — sure,  vigorous  producers.  For 
61  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  been  sold  at 
reasonable  prices  and  have  always  given  the 
desired  results.  Extra  packages  sent  free  for 
trial  with  each  seed  order. 

FREE — Write  today  for  large  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
145  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  III,. 

SWEET 

CLOVER 

The  Universal  Plant  —  Grows  anywhere.  Builds  up 
worn-out  pastures  and  meadows.  Adapted  to  any 
climate;  resistant  to  weeds;  will  furnish  five  times 
more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses;  thrives 
well  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months.  Now 
about  one-third  the  price  of  Red  Clover.  Write  for 
free  copy  of  our  new  Seed  Guide,  the  best  book  we 
have  ever  offered.  Tells  how  to  avoid  weeds. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  312  We  Pay  the  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


arden  and  Floral  Quids 

FRFF  All  about  growing  vesr* 
rivLLi  etables,  flowers,  plants, 
bulbs.  Choice  new  varieties  and 

old  favorites.  Money-savingr  special 
offers.  Oldest  mail  seed  house  and 
foremost  Aster  growers.  Write  for 
YOUR  Guide  today.  Special 

reward  for  early  orders,  Rochester^* 


James  Vick’s  Sons 

162  Pleasant  Street 


rjhe  ‘Jtoarm  City 


CONDON’S  GIANT  TV\f  |l|/f  4  HTA 
EVERBEARING  A  UlTIit  A  V 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.”  Big  Money  Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit:  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  wo 
will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon  s  Giant 
Everbearing  Tomato  i.f  l  WIKI 
nd  our  Big  1931  Catalog 
of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs, 

|  192 -Page  Book  tells  how,  and  when  to 
I  plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 
1931  Prices  Lower  Than  Ever 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valiev  Seed  Farm. 

BOX  207  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Earliest  Tomato 

.  .  ....  _  , ,  — r?  n 


Is  Jung's 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 

_ _ _  _  asjuly4th 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
loc  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jungs  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Let  tuce.  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you  will  en¬ 
close  10c,  in  Canada,  20c  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  |TDP£ 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■ 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J„  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 

OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  7  5  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
-14-4  6  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
AVe  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  <lttan- 
tities.il  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  A.lso 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  _.  . 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


Isbell's  Seed  Annual 


Send  for  It  Today-NOWJ 

A  book  brimful  of  useful  Information 
—over  400  true -to -nature  illustrations— 28 
pages  in  natural  colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  returns.  Quotes  dlrect-from- 
grower  prices  on  field,  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds.  Raise  vegetables  for  health  and  profit. 
Flowers  for  beauty.  It's  FREE.  Send  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  CO.f  Seed  Growers 
365  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Registered  certified  grimm  alfalfa. 

Scarified  Sweet  Clover.  No  quack  grass.  Canadian 
thistle,  dodder,  buckhorn.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 
Seed  shipped  subject  inspection,  freight  prepaid.  \V  rite 
for  club  offer,  free  samples.  Agents  wanted.  North 
Dakota  Grimm  Alfalfa  Association,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Cooperative  organization  over  500  growers. _ 

SEND  NO  MONEY  ON?ON 'plants.  All  varieties 

CA  n  moiled  promptly.  500-63c;  l,000-98c;  3,000- 

.  V.  U.  $2.83.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


II 


ft9 


Ideal  for  suburban  farms, 
truck  gardens,  etc.  —  saves 
time  and  labor — does  your 

plowing,  harrowing,  seeding  ^ 
and  cultivating  —  sprays  or¬ 
chards  or  field  crops  —  mows 
your  lawn  or  field  —  pulley 
for  belt  work. 

Eight  powerful  models  to  meet 
your  needs. 

Twenty-two  attachments  instantly  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Seeds  or  cultivates  v:—  A- ' 
from  one  to  five  rows  at  a  time. 

Patented  arched  axle  gives  high  plant  clearance  —  offset  handles 
and  simple,  natural  tool  control  enables  you  to  do  close,  thorough 
cultivating  —  turns  under  own  power  —  boy  or  girl  can  handle.. 
FULL  GUARANTEE.  Known  everywhere  —  thousands  in 
use.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY.  l8> 

GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.CO. 

923  Park  StPoRT  Washington. Wis. 


The 

HAPPY  PARTY  BOOK 

By  ETHEL  OWEN 
Sketches  by  FRANK  OWEN 

Containing  plans  for  ten  distinc¬ 
tive  parties — all  original.  Easily 
adapted;  sure  to  provide  jolly 
entertainment  for  all. 

Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid 


At  the  Better  Bookshops 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 


NEW  YORK 
150  Filth  Ave. 


CINCINNATI 
420  Plum  St. 


CHICAGO 
740  Rush  St. 


FREE  TO  YOU 

. .  .This  Guide  Io 
BeWei*  Gat'd  ett  s 


Known  and  used  in 
more  than  a  million 
American  Homes 

This  great  156  page  book,  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  many  in 
full  color,  will  help  you  make  your 
garden  better  than  ever. 

SEED  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

Everything  for  rock  gardens,  annual 
gardens,  perennial  gardens,  rose 
gardens,  landscaping  and  help  on 
nearly  every  garden  subject.  30  pages 
of  constructive  guidance  toward  success. 
65  years  experience  behind  this  book. 
Worth  a  lot  to  you  but  costs  you  nothing. 
We’ll  send  it  gladly  .  .  .  just  address— 
THE  TEMPLIN  -  BRADLEY  COMPANY 
5724  Detroit  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Holmes 


) GARDEN 
BOOK 

Tells  the  secret  of  good  gardening.  Offers 
valuable  information  as  to  the  best  and  most 
profitable  vegetables  and  flowers  to  grow. 

Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Box  23,  Canton,  Ohio 


Trees 


RUDOLPH  FUEHRER 

87*24  168th  Mac© 
Jamaica.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

catalogue  free 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

My  hardy  field-grown  plants  will  mature  heads  three 
weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants.  Varieties: 
jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch 
and  Copenhagen  Market.  Onions:  Prizetaker  and  Ber¬ 
muda.  Postpaid,  200-70c ;  600-81.25;  1.000-S2.00. 
Express  collect,  1,000  to  4.000  $  1 .00  per  1000;  5,000  to  9,000, 
80c  per  1,000;  10,000  and  over,  75c  per  1,000.  Carefully 
packed,  varieties  labeled,  delivery  guaranteed. 

P.  I).  FULWOOD  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 

Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees  VARIETIES 

Early  and  prolific  hearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERT.  Box  168.  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 


nature  or  training  for  the  commercial 
growing  of  grapes.  Now  as  a  matter  of 
fact  some  may  be  successful,  but  the 
failures  must  be  recorded  in  the  larger 
numbers.  The  growing  of  grapes  com¬ 
mercially  necessitates  just  as  much  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  thing  called  brain  as  any 
other  enterprise.  Quite  often  there  come 
to  my  desk  inquiries  from  farmers  who 
have  spent  tlie  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  trying  to  eke  out  an  existence  from 
the  soil.  One  may  he  from  a  cotton 
grower,  another  a  grower  of  citrus  fruits, 
while  a  third  may  have  confined  Ills  en¬ 
deavors  to  corn  and  hogs.  One  and  all 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  .sure  road  to 
wealth  and  happiness  is  to  be  found  when 
vineyards  line  that  road.  Perhaps  all, 
the  business  man,  the  professional,  and 
the  general  farmer,  could  produce  very 
satisfactory  yields  of  grapes,  but  one  and 
all  had  not  given  a  thought  to  their  prof 
itable  disposition  once  Mother  Nature  lias 
smiled  and  given  of  her  bounty. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
California  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
that  State  had  510.000  acres  devoted  to 
grapes  in  1930.  This  acreage  had  been 
somewhat  reduced  through  neglect  and 
removal  since  the  previous  harvest.  Of 
this  total  101, SS5  acres  are  classed  as 
juice  grapes,  or  more  accurately  wine 
(Sorts,  while  112,212  acres  are  table  va¬ 
rieties.  The  area  of  244,903  acres  is 
devoted  to  the  production  of  raisin  grapes. 
When  tlie  supply  of  juice  grapes  from 
California  is  not  ample  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand,  many  of  the  raisin  type  have  been 
sold  for  juice  purposes.  The  growers  of 
’California  have  been  through  some  pretty 
lean  years  within  the  past  decade.  They 
well  know  that  the  eastern  trade  will  con¬ 
sume  just  about  00,000  carloads  each 
season.  When  this  jumps  to  70,000  cars 
the  supply  exceeds  tlie  demand  and  prices 
tumble.  Grape  product  factories  consume 
a  considerable  tonnage  iu  California,  but 
not  enough  to  take  care  of  the  usual  sur¬ 
plus.  It  was  thought  that  could  this 
surplus  be  kept  out  of  eastern  trade  the 
prices  for  tlie  remainder  would  be  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger  in  1930.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  was  sought  and  finally  granted. 
The  fund  thus  secured  enabled  the  pur¬ 
chase  on  the  vines  of  400,000  tons  of 
grapes  that  were  of  a  quality  sufficiently 
high  to  have  gone  into  shipment.  A  con-  j 
siderable  part  of  this  purchase  went  to  | 
Fruit  Industries,  for  manufacture.  The 
loan  from  the  board  was  contingent  on 
the  sign-up  of  85  per  cent  of  tlie  grape 
acreage  under  one  sales  agency,  or  grow¬ 
ers’  cooperative.  This  percentage  was  not 
signed  until  late  in  July,  very  shortly 
before  some  early  grapes  normally  begin 
to  move  to  market.  That  the  plan  did 
not  accomplish  all  that  was  believed  pos¬ 
sible  is  not  due  to  the  soundness  of  it, 
but  rather  to  lack  of  control  of  the  un¬ 
signed  tonnage,  and  the  lack  of  consum¬ 
ers’  dollars.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  the 
result  had  the  larger  part  of  the  400,000 
ton  surplus,  that  was  kept  off  the  fresh 
market,  gone  through  the  usual  channels 
of  trade,  since  approximately  15  per  cent 
uncontrolled  shipments  were  able  to  cause 
so  much  grief. 

A  recent  market  survey  in  one  of  the 
large  consuming  eastern  cities  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  middle  class 
is  the  principal  buyer  of  American  grapes. 
If  tlie  study  were  to  include  the  chief 
purchasers  of  California  juice  grapes  it 
would  probably  show  that  the  lower  wage- 
earner  is  the  heaviest  buyer,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  middle  group.  Both  classes 
had  a  greatly  reduced  buying  power  in 
late  1930.  From  all  available  reports  of 
the  California  deal  in  1930  it  would  seem 
that  the  season  was  the  most  disastrous 
experienced  since  the  downward  trend  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is  now  concluded  that 
had  the  surplus  which  was  700,000  tons, 
instead  of  400.000,  been  purchased,  the 
results  would  not  have  been  far  different. 
The  yield  was  much  larger  than  antici¬ 
pated. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  readers  in  the 
East  are  wondering  why  all  of  these  de¬ 
pressing  statements  about  the  woes  and 
'troubles  of  our  far  western  brothers, 
when  we  are  apparently  so  dissociated 
with  their  cares  and  worries.  But  are 
we?  How  often  have  you  heard  the  state¬ 
ment  by  an  eastern  grape-grower,  that 
“half  a  crop  brings  just  as  much  money 
as  a  full  cue”?  In  days  gone  by  there 
was  some  truth  in  such  an  asertion,  but 
no  longer  is  it  true. 


DIBBLE’S 

Clover  a  nd  TimoUiy  Seed 

99.50%  Pure  or  BeUer 


“The  Cream  of  the  Crop” 

Every  bushel  from,  tlie  extreme  Northern  States, 
hardy,  adapted  to  your  soil  and  climate,  and 
of  the  highest  Purity  and  Germination. 

Red  Medium  Clover  Red  Mammoth  Clover 
Fancy  Aisike  Clover  White  Dutch  Clover 
White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover  Timothy 

Timothy-AIsike  Natural  Mixture 

And  full  stocks  of 

Alfalla,  Oats,  Barley,  Spring  Wheat.  Peas. 
Corn.  Soy  Beans,  Buckwheat.  Seed  Potatoes, 

etc.,  at  lowest  possible  prices  for  the  highest 
possible  quality.  Catalog,  Price  List  and 
Samples  for  testing  Free. 

Address :  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


SAVE  MONEYS 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


MASTODON 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Narne 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Grape  Vines,  Hedge  Plants.  Write  for  interesting,  de¬ 
scriptive  price  list  giving  culture — it’s  FREE. 

L.  A  F.  HOMMIKO  Ilox  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

"  STRAWBERRIES 

P  A  V  Aden’s  Book  of  Berries 
J  r 1  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  lor  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Blakejiore,  Premier,  all  standard  varieties;  and  it  will 
piy  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Md. 

Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham,  Viking,  Chief.  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert, 
Plum  Farmer,  etc.  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens.  Shrubs,  Roses,  Peren¬ 
nials.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  very  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

D  ACPRrDRY  REGISTERED  DISEASE  FREE 
Iv/AOi  DHiI\.rv  I  For  description,  prices  ami  cul- 
OI  ANTQ  tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT 
*  I  O  IMPROVEMENT  ASS'N,  New  Milford,  Ohio 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Selected  Varieties  Cooilc  Gladiolus,  1  5 

VEGETABLE  «fc  FLOWER  OCEUS  choice  bulbs, 
25c,  3  plcts.  beautiful  Asters,  25c.  Please  send  for  list. 
C.  H.  BREWER  -  -  Rahway,  N.  J. 

GLADIOLUS  LIST  for  thin  pocketbooks.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


F  R  EE  3Maute  3s 


SEED  BOOK 


A  cuide  to  successful  gardening.  Maule's 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  full  of 
vigorous  life.  Guaranteed.  Write  Jor 
yo-ur  free  copy  cj  Maule's  Seed  Book. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  317  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Kitselman  Rnee 


wm 


free 


, —  Savings  Greater  _ 

Than  ever  on  Farm,  Lawn,  Poultry  Fence  and 
Netting,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing.  Baby  Chicks.  New  Copper-Blend  bteel  Wire, 
galvanized  with  99  92/100  per  cent  PURE  Zinc,  outs 
fence  costs  in  half.  Money-back  guarantee.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service 
Don’t  delay!  Write  today  for  our  new  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
end  Lawns 


EE 

ay\ 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymen. 

EASY  TERMS  . 

iWalking  &  Riding  Equipment^ 

Free  Catalog-Does  Belt  Workt 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY  te.VKta 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  N**.Y!,rk:  of 

3260  Como  Ave  2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


m  Rend  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

If  HMI  lAx  0.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
UHlIklrlW  251  It.  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Conn. 

CISd  Seed  Potatoes  Cobblers.  We  pay 

freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  N.  Y. 
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*  7*V  W^^Send 

*.  w  lt^r  ^‘nC‘o 

*  Cover  packing 
B"^..  '-— — X^T.  and_postage,andget 

„  .  3  Spirea  „  Special  ad¬ 

vertising  offer  to  ac^aaint  you  with 
I  f®rria  Quality  and  lowest  prices,  and 
to  start  y  ou  beautifying  and  landscap¬ 
es'  Z°I?r  homegrounds  with 
TREES,  SHRUBS,  PLANTS 

,  ILvergreens,  Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 
Over  600  acres  Nursery  Stock,  finest 
ever  grown.  Free  catalog  ehowingmany 
landscape  plantings,  how  to  save  60%. 


Such  aa  5  Regal  Lilies  $1.00:  or  3 
Peonies,  red,  white,  pink,  $1.00;  or 
20  Shasta  Daisies  $1.00;  or  15  Con¬ 
cord  Grapes  $1.00;  or  20  Black 
Raspberries  $1.00;  or  10  Snow- 
berry,  $1.00.  Postpaid.  Any,  3  of 


SEND  25c 

For  packing,  postage 
andnaudling,  to  get 
26  Baby  Glads,  the 
blooming  size,  or  8 
mixed  Iris  or  20  Nor¬ 
way  SpruceSeedtings 
4  to  6  inch  size. 


the  above  for  $2.75,  6  for  $5.00. 
BIG  FREE  CATALOG  IN  COLORS 

A  real  planting  guide,  full  of  grow¬ 
ing  information,  free  landscape  ser¬ 
vice,  with  pictures  in  colors.  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.  Address 

_ E/iRL  FERRIS  NURSERY 

620  Bridge  St. 


Hampton,  Iowa 


Giant  Washington 
Asparagus 

The  Shoemaker  Strain 

is  the  most  profitable  strain  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Asparagus.  For  eight  years 
past  selling  for  higher  prices  than 
any  other  asparagus  in  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Markets,  last 
year  topped  the  Boston  Market. 
These  facts  are  easily  veri¬ 
fied.  Stalks  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  superior 
quality  and  flavor.  Proven 
by  eight  years  test  the  best 
asparagus  for  Commercial 
Plantings  or  the  Home  Gar¬ 
den.  Catalog  on  request. 

Shoemaker’s  Riverview  Farms 

Box  5,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


ON  SPECIAL 


OFFER 


New  Free 

A  book  of  bargains  .  . .  Beck- 
ert’s  big  seed  catalog,  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  shows  old 
favorites  and  rare  species  for 
garden,  lawn  or  greenhouse 
.  . .  A  grower’s  guide  for  profit 
or  pleasure  .  .  .  During  fifty- 
fouryearsBeckert’sSeedshave 
been  known  as“The  seeds  you 
can’t  keep  down”  .  .  .  Write 
for  your  catalog  .  .  .  NOW. 

BECKERT’S  -  SEED  -  HOUSE 

Dept.  K,  101  Federal  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa_ 


Catalog 


Austrian  Pine 


Colorado 
Blue  Spruce 


scfaf  Bargain  on 
fear  Evergreens 
Offer  No.  loi.  1  Aus- 

;rian  Pine9-12in.  xx50c, . 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce  8-12  in. 
xx  60c,  1  Mugho  Pine  8-12  in.  xx  60c. 
Offer  No.  102.  1  Coneolor  Fir  8-12  in.  xx 
60c,  1  Pyramidal  Arbor-Vitae  9-12  in.  xx50c, 
1  Savin  Juniper  9-12  in.  xx  50c. 

Either  of  above  groups  sent  postpaid  for  98c. 
Send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five  friends  in- 
terested  in  evergreens  and  we  will  send  both  tho 
above  collections  for  $1.59  postpaid. 

3  PEONIES  81.00 


Mugho  Pin© 


Baroness  Schroeder,  late,  white  with  pink  shad¬ 
ings,  Karl  Rosenfield,  vigorous  grower t  largely 
red.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  mauve  rose  with  silver  tip. 
Sold  regularly  60c  each;  group  sent  postpaid  $1. 

Send  for  beautiful  color  catalog,  FREE. 

KRIUER  NURSERIES 

205  Bristol  Avenue,  Middlebury,  Indiana 


®IG  MONEY 

IN  TREES 

Grow  Christmas  trees  and  ornamental 
evergreens  for  roadside  sales. 

We  specialize  in  furnishing  transplants, 
etc.  Note  these  values— 

NORWAY  SPRUCE,  6-16",  S3.00  per  100  (4-yr.) 

DOUGLAS  FIR . 3-  8",  53.00  per  100  (3-yr.) 

Many  other  values  in  our  price  list. 


Increase  your  CABBAGE  and  CAULIFLOWER 
yields  3  to  8  tons  or  more  per  acre.  Careful 
growers  write  me  that  they  are  raising  the  best 
CABBAGE  and  CAULIFLOWER  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  Write  for  price  list. 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer,  Box  R,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 


Mail  coupon  for 
Booklet  and  Special 
Prices  and  Term 
on  Grimm  and  I. 

L.  EVATORA 
Best  known 
quick  boiling. 


GRIMM  MFG.  CO.,  3703  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland,  O 


Name . 

P.  0 . 

No.  Trees  Tapped 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

Once  upon  a  time,  as  the  story  goes, 
a_  small  boy  was  viewing  the  halls  of 
Congress.  He  was  much  impressed  by 
the  venerable  chaplain  of  the  Senate. 
“And  does  he  pray  for  the  Senate?”  the 
child  asked.  ‘No,  my  ,son,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply,  “he  takes  one  look  at  the  Senate 
and  then  prays  for  the  country  !” 

So,  as  our  Legislature  is  convening,  it 
is  time  to  pray  for  Indiana !  A  stormy 
session  is  in  prospect.  Tax  reform  is  the 
burning  question,  and  the  “embattled 
farmers”  are  waking  up.  The  recent  vote 
for  or  against  a  new  constitution  amount¬ 
ed  to  nothing.  The  general  population 
was  carefully  kept  in  the  dark  about 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  therefore 
voted  “No,”  or  a  blank,  on  the  principle 
of  “When  in  doubt,  do  nothing.”  One 
set  of  legal  lights  claims  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  tax  reform  can  be  managed  much 
more  cheaply  without  a  new  constitution. 
The  other  side  stands  ready  with  the 
axe  labelled  “Unconstitutional”  for  any 
relief  measures  under  the  present  law. 
So  the  chances  are  good  that  we  won’t 
get  any.  The  owners  of  intangible  prop¬ 
erty,  and  the  owners  of  nothing  but  a 
mortgaged  automobile  and  radio,  are 
gradually’  gaining  control  of  government, 
and  you  can’t  hide  a  farm,  not  even 
under  a  mortgage  ! 

Before  this  reaches  print,  one  battle, 
not  legislative  but  executive,  will  have 
been  fought :  the  question  of  having  or 
not  having  an  entirely  new  set  of  school 
books.  The  Governor,  honor  to  him,  op¬ 
poses  the  measure  emphatically;  the  farm 
boards  and  the  trustees’  organization  are 
with  the  Governor.  Now  we  shall  pres¬ 
ently  see  whether  our  fates  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  companies  who  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell. 

There  are  too  many  “outside”  sales¬ 
men,  anyway.  They  can’t  possibly  earn 
their  high  salaries  except  at  unfair  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  producer  or  consumer,  or 
both.  And  many  of  them  are  nuisances 
to  busy  people.  Heigh-ho,  Miss  Jeremiah! 
Better  put  this  letter  away  till  you  get 
over  the  effects  of  today’s  headache,  which 
still  ca.sts  a  dark  greenish  cloud  over  the 
mental  outlook. 

The  wheat  surplus  in  this  county  was 
reduced  by  several  thousand  bushels  the 
other  evening,  but  nobody  is  happy  about 
it ;  farmers  are  so  hard  to  .please !  The 
only  grist  mill  in  a  radius  of  13  miles 
burned  down,  and  it  housed  12.000  bush¬ 
els  of  pooled  wheat.  The  wheat,  of  course, 
burned  slowly,  and  was  drenched  with 
water.  The  whole  town  smelled  like  a 
careless  cook’s  kitchen  for  days  after¬ 
ward.  Some  men  hauled  out  a  quantity 
of  the  stuff  for  feed,  but  others  regarded 
it  as  a  dangerous  proposition,  likely  to 
be  full  of  nails  and  .scrap  metal,  though 
it  might  do  for  chickens.  I  don’t  know 
how  well  pooled  wheat  is  insured,  as  I 
have  never  had  any.  The  destruction  of 
the  mill  is  a  great  loss  to  the  county, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  rebuilt, 
as  it  has  not  been  very  profitable.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  not  known,  though 
one  theory  lays  it  on  damage  to  wiring 
when  a  freight  train  spilled  fifteen  cars 
off  the  track  the  night  before,  crashing 
into  the  mill  building  and  another  ware¬ 
house  close  by.  It  was  the  second  freight 
wreck  in  two  weeks,  and  both  had  the 
advantage  of  dumping  into  town  a  lot 
of  coal,  which  was  sold  cheaply. 

We  are  having  January  thaw.  For 
once  it  is  very  welcome.  There  were  no 
Fall  rains  to  soak  the  ground,  fill  the 
empty  branches  and  cisterns,  and  bring 
up  the  discouraged  wells.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  forget  to  be  thankful  for  my  water 
supply,  though  the  barnyard  branch  has 
been  dry  for  months.  It  is  not  conveni¬ 
ent  to  depend  on  wells,  but  still  more 
inconvenient  to  have  dry  wells.  Even  the 
cistern  water  lias  held  out,  by  careful 
preservation  of  every  shower. 

It  is  the  month  for  taking  stock,  for 
looking,  Janus-fasliion,  forward  and  back. 

I  suppose  that  is  why  I  bate  it.  “We 
look  before  and  after,  and  pine  for  what 
is  not.”  I’d  like  to  sleep  from  Christmas 
to  garden-time.  Instead,  I  must  struggle 
along  on  doing  what  seem  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  errands,  and  trying  to  salvage  a 
little  time  for  reading,  writing,  and 
sewing. 

I  used  to  make  a  list,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  of  sewing  to  do,  re¬ 
joicing  as  I  crossed  off  the  various  items. 

I  don't  do  it  any  more,  as  it  stared  at 
me  reproachfully  too  long.  This  year,  a 
new  coat  is  an  urgent  need.  With  no 
money  in  sight  with  which  to  buy  one, 

I  finally  mustered  courage  to  rip  up  a 
broadcloth  coat  of  my  mother’s,  put  away 
for  years.  Fortunately,  she  was  tall,  as 
well  as  heavy,  and  I  am  a  five-footer. 
It  took  great  calculation  and  measure¬ 
ment  to  get  it,  even  iso,  as  no  “boughten” 
pattern  could  be  used  without  much  al¬ 
teration.  But  it  seems  all  right.  I  have 
always  reviled  broadcloth  coats  as  being 
too  cold,  so  have  used  an  extra  warm, 
part-wool,  interlining.  It  gets  a  new 
rayon  satin  lining,  and  I  planned  to  buy 
good  fur  collar  and  cuffs;  but  I  think  it 
will  wear  trimmings  of  fur  cloth  (chin¬ 
chilla)  instead.  The  cleaner  says  to  have 
it  cleaned  without  the  new  lining  and 
collar,  then  have  a  final  professional 
pressing  when  all  done. 

The  Best  Friends  love  tankage  sacks 
for  aprons.  Tula  and  I  have  made  pil¬ 
lowcases  of  them.  Horothy,  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  my  present  house-neighbors,  has 
(Continued  on  Page  190) 


.  „  IF  IT’S  SPEED  AND 
ACCURACY  YOU  WANT 
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HIM 


\  A  /HY,  then  there's  only 
*  *  one  answer  —  a 
Remington  .22  caliber  rifle. 
The  Model  24  if  you  like  a 
speedy  autoloader;  the 
Model  12  if  you  prefer  a 
slide-action  repeater. 

Fishing,  camping,  motoring, 
or  just  strolling  around  the 
country — take  a  Remington 
along.  For  small  game  in  sea¬ 
son;  for  pests  that  destroy 
game,  poultry,  or  crops;  and 
for  target  shooting,  you'll 
find  the  right  rifle  in  one  of 
these  light,  graceful,  popu¬ 
lar  Remingtons. 

See  them  at  your  dealer's. 
Write  for  a  descriptive 
folder.  Address:  Remington 
Arms  Works,  186  State 
Street,  llion.  New  York. 


Model  12 
Slide- Action 
Repeater,  .22 
caliber.  Price, 
Standard 
Grade, 


Remington  Kleanbore 
Cartridges  are  more  accurate 
and  they  prevent  rust,  corro¬ 
sion,  pitting  and  leading. 


Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to 
show  you  The  Remington  Standard 
American  Dollar  Rocket  Knife 


REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Originators  of  Kleanbore  Ammunition 

Remington. 


>  1931  R.  A.  Co. 
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REMINGTON 

PRODUCTS 

FOR  THE 

SPORTSMAN 

SHOTGUNS 

THE  SPORTSMAN: 
Three  shot,  single  barrel, 
single  trigger,  20  gauge. 
$56.75. 

MODEL  11:  Autoloading, 
12  and  20  gauge.  $56.75.* 

MODEL  29:  Slide  action, 
repeating,  12  gauge. 
$49.30.* 

MODEL  17:  Slide  action, 
repeating,  20  gauge. 
$49.30.* 

SHOT  SHELLS 

NITRO  EXPRESS:  Hits 
harder,  reaches  farther. 

GAME  LOADS,  SHUR 
SHOT  SHELLS,  ARROW 
LACQUERED  SHELLS. 

BIG  GAME  RIFLES 

MODEL  30:  Bolt  action, 
.30  Rem.,  .32  Rem.,  .35 
Rem.,  ,30-’06  Springfield. 
$47.95.* 

MODEL  14:  Slide  action, 
repeating,  .25  Rem.,  .30 
Rem.,  .32  Rem.,  .35  Rem. 
$44.35.* 

MODEL  8:  Autoloading, 
.25  Rem.,  .30  Rem.,  .32 
Rem.,  .35  Rem.  $58.10.* 

MEDIUM  POWER 
REPEATING  RIFLES 

MODEL  25:  .25-20,  and 
.32-20,  regular  length  and 
carbine.  $29.95.* 

.22  CALIBER  RIFLES 

MODEL  12:  Slide  action, 
repeating.  $19.85.* 

MODEL  24:  Autoloading. 
$25.45.* 

MODEL  4:  Single  shot. 
$9.95. 

MODEL  6:  Single  shot. 
$5.50. 

METALLIC 

AMMUNITION 

REMINGTON  KLEAN¬ 
BORE  CARTRIDGES  in 
all  calibers,  rim  fire  and 
center  fire,  protect  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  barrel  from 
rust,  corrosion,  pitting, 
and  leading.  Use  them  for 
more  accurate  shooting. 

REM  OIL 

Best  for  guns — the  perfect 
light  lubricant  —  prevents 
rust.  * 

SPORTSMAN’S  KNIVES 

REMINGTON  SHEATH 
KNIVES  AND  POCKET 
KNIVES  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  patterns  to  suit 
hunters,  trappers,  and  all 
outdoor  people. 

*  Price,  Standard  Grade. 
Write  for  prices  on 
Special  Grades. 

cQp 


The  greatest  value  ever  offered — 

The  Remington  Standard  American  Dollar 

Pocket  Knife 
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Plenty  of 


akes 


profitable 


crops 


Nitrogen  make9  plants  grow  —  produces  the 
fancy  vegetables  that  bring  the  fancy  prices  on 
the  early  market.  Use  plenty  of  it  in  your 
mixed  fertilizer  at  planting  time  and  side-dress 
with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  when  the 
growing  plants  begin  to  feed  heavily. 

Mr.  A.  Morris  Todd  of  Sparrows  Point,  Md., 
is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  truck  growers  who 
increased  their  yields  with  Arcadian.  He  side- 
dressed  his  spinach  crop  with  Arcadian  Sul¬ 


phate  of  Ammonia.  The  result  was  a  gain  of 
652  baskets  per  acre  representing  a  net  profit  of 
$160  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  side-dressing. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  contains  a 
guaranteed  20.56  %  nitrogen  content  —  all 
quickly  available.  It  is  easily  applied  and  can 
be  obtained  in  moisture-resistant  bags  of  100 
lbs.  for  convenience;  200  lbs.  for  economy. 

Order  Arcadian  Sulphate  from  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  dealer  when  you  get  your  mixed  goods. 


Company 


40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Norfolk,  Va. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Cleveland,  Ohio  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 


As  essential  as  sunshine  to  growing  crops.  Re  sure  your  crops  get  plenty  of  nitrogen  both  in  the  complete 
fertilizer  you  use  at  planting  time  and  as  top-dressing  or  side-dressing  during  the  growing  season. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.  .  .  .  .  .  $1.55 
Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  'well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Oouble  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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HOT  BED 
SASH 


Clear 

White  Pine 
Hardwood  Cross  Bar 

Size:  3  x  6  —  Glazed  —  1  Ys  -  S2.88 — 1H  -  $3.58 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper— Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 


WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Road  Fitcliburg,  Mass. 


- - - PRE-WAR  PRICES  ON  == 

HYDRATED  I  I  ME 
GROUND  BURNT  L I  If  1 C 

PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  give  railroad  station 

ROBERTA.  REICHARD,  INC.  Allentown,  Pa. 


WW\/\  S  V  Mjywl  One-Row,  Two-Row  and  Three-Row 

IRON  AGE  POTATO  PLANTERS 


Two-Row  Automatic  Planter 


Assisted  -  Feed  ;  Automatic- Feed 
Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 

Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  for 
Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers 

Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge 
or  shallow  covering  in  the  furrow.  .Shallow  cover¬ 
ing  in  the  furrow  increases  yield;  due  to  quicker 
germination,  better  weed  control,  and  less  sever¬ 
ity  of  Rhizoctonia.  Automatic  Planter  has  adjust¬ 
able  pickers — plants  small,  medium  or  large  seed 
with  the  same  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Does 
not  bruise  or  crush  seed. 

Write  today  for  complete  description 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  1230  York,  Pa. 


HOTBED  SASH 


White  Pine,  $1.60-Redwood,  $1.40 

"Well  made  with  croBB-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

_  GLASS  -  -  -  $2.65  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower  ^  — 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  • 

Gardeners,  Suburbanites  #  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  Catalog 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms  sFroo 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

X0C5  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis,Minn 


ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 


By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 
This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1. 00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Barley  in  Rotation 

I  would  like  to  hear  experience  of 
others  in  raising  barley.  I  have  a  four- 
acre  field  that  had  oats  but  the  seed 
did  not  take.  I  had  top-dressed  with 
barnyard  manure  last  Fall.  Would  it  be 
all  right  to  sow  to  barley?  G.  p.  11. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

Barley  is  sometimes  used  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  rotation  in  place  of  oats.  The  seed¬ 
bed  should  be  made  deep  and  mellow. 
This  will  also  help  get  a  stand  of  grass 
seed.  An  additional  harrowing  often 
makes  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  Avith  grass  seed.  The  tender  roots 
and  shoots  cannot  fight  their  \\ray  with 
lumps. 

Barley  is  a  little  more  particular 
about  soil  than  other  grain  crops.  It  re¬ 
sents  heavy  clay  soils  and  does  best  on 
sandy  loams. 

We  should  like  to  have  the  experience 
of  those  avIio  have  seeded  grass  with 
barley  as  a  nurse  crop. 


Dusting  Grapes  and 
Currants 

I  have  a  small  vineyard  and  currant 
patch  which  is  on  a  side-hill,  partly  ter¬ 
raced,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  drive 
through  with  a  spray  rig.  I  am  bothered 
with  mildew,  berry  moth  and  black  rot. 
Is  there  anyway  in  which  I  can  control 
these  pests  Avithout  a  spray  rig  or  any 
spray  I  can  apply  Avith  a  hand  sprayer? 

Michigan.  E.  H.  H. 

Under  your  conditions,  I  should  not 
try  to  use  a  liquid  spray  at  all.  Get 
a  geared  hand  duster  of  about  four  quarts, 
dry  dust  capacity,  hut  »be  sure  it  is  a 
geared  duster  Avith  a  bloAver  fan.  Then 
buy  a  supply  of  dust  Avhieh  *may  be 
either  an  all-purpose  dust  or  a  ready 
mixed  P.ordeaux-arsenate  dust.  Apply  in 
early  morning  or  in  evening  Avhen  deAV  is 
falling  and  the  air  is  quiet.  Dust  grapes 
just  after  the  berries  form,  again  when 
as  large  as  peas  and  again  Avhen  half 
groAvn.  BIoav  the  dust  right  on  to  the 
bunches  but  cover  foliage  too. 

Dust  the  currants  at  least  once  for 
currant  worms.  A  dormant  dust  of  lime- 
sulphur  may  be  applied  to  currants  but 
is  not  necessary  for  grapes.  The  duster 
Avill  be  of  great  value  in  the  garden,  also 
for  use  on  potatoes,  beans,  tomatoes 
and  vines  suc-h  as  melons  and  cucumbers. 
A  light  application  of  either  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  applied  in 
early  Spring  will  aid  both  grapes  and 
currants.  Both  must  be  kept  in  clean 
culture  as  neither  Avill  do  Avell  in  sod. 

L.  B.  R. 


Likes  Garden  Tractor 

On  page  117,  issue  of  Jan.  31,  I  Avas 
interested  in  the  article  of  G.  J.  Stout, 
and  Avould  like  to  add  my  word  of  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  small  tractor.  I  have 
a  machine  advertised  in  your  paper  Avhieh 
is  going  on  its  third  year  and  have  had 
no  repair  bills  to  date. 

I  do  all  my  ploAving  and  cultivating 
Avith  my  machine  and  have  not  'had  a 
horse  on  the  place  since  I  bought  my 
tractor.  I  am  in  the  poultry  business 

and  raise  straAvberries  for  a  cash  crop ; 
also  at  least  tAvo  acres  of  corn  and  about 
one-half  acre  of  potatoes  besides  a  home 
garden. 

Gasoline  bill  is  about  two  quarts  per 
day  and  oil  tAvo  quarts  per  month.  The 
tractor  is  all  that  the  makers  claim, 

and  I  think  that  one  great  reason  that 
some  say  they  will  not  do  their  Avork 
is  because  they  do  not  know  koAV  to 

operate  it  to  advantage.  I  have  stony 

soil  and  soil  Avithout  stones  and  can 
use  my  machine  on  all  my  land.  I  kaA7e 
also  plowed  land  that  would  give  a  horse 
a  hard  time.  I  am  fully  in  favor  of 
this  type  of  a  tractor  and  have  had  many 
amusing  incidents  Avith  local  farmers  and 
also  had  my  machine  on  their  land  and 
proved  all  my  statements.  R.  G.  P. 

Vermont. 


Another  Way  to  Oil  a  Clock 

In  a  recent  issue  is  a  letter  from  L.  J. 
Griffiths,  of  Connecticut,  about  oiling  the 
clock.  I  have  a  clock  Avith  Avooden  Avorks 
that  must  be  nearly  a  hundred  years  old. 
It  hasn’t  run  for  years.  A  good  friend 
of  mine  in  Philadelphia  told  me  to  get  a 
small  tin  dish,  like  a  tin  can  cover,  fill  it 
with  vaseline,  and  add  a  little  gasoline. 
Put  this  in  the  bottom  of  clock  case  and 
forget  it.  It  works.  The  old  clock  runs 
steadily  and  Avell,  and  has  run  for  over 
tAvo  months.  w.  D.  chilcott. 

Ncav  York. 
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Recollections  of  a  New 
England  Childhood 

PART  II 

The  memory  of  some  of  our  most  in¬ 
timate  hours  is  linked  with  these  quiet 
jaunts — jogging,  not  yet  spinning,  along 
unspoiled  country  roads  that  wound  about 
the  hills,  unfolding  all  their  beauties  be¬ 
fore  the  unhurried  traveler.  Surely  this 
age  of  rapid  transit  conduces  no  more  to 
gentle  confidences  than  to  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  nature !  There  was  a  certain 
point  on  the  upward  climb  from  which, 
when  the  leaves  wrere  oft',  the  lights  of 
home  could  be  discerned,  twinkling  a 
heart-warming  welcome.  As  a  child.  I 
used  sometimes  to  slip  out  into  the  night 
in  the  late  Fall,  just  for  the  thrill 
of  fancying  myself  shut  out — peeping 
through  the  unshaded  window  into  the 
firelit  room  with  its  tranquil  family 
group — then  bursting  in  again,  with  the 
dear  sense  of  belonging  sharpened  to 
ecstasy.  I  noted  the  other  day  that  “no 
further  attempt  will  be  made  to  decipher 
freak  addresses,”  but  that  all  such 
epistles  will  be  “sent  at  once  to  the  Dead 
Letter  Office.”  Yet  I  can  but  recall  with 
a  wistful  smile  some  jesting  rhymes  that 
passed  safely  through  the  mails,  a  half 
century  and  more  ago,  bringing  chuckles 
of  delight  to  sender  and  recipient  alike. 
One  or  two  of  these  have  even  been 
preserved  ! 

“In  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  yet  no  saint, 
But  a  sweet  old  sinner,  be  darned  if  he 
aint ! 

And  his  name  is  Jip,  but  they  call  him 
Pease —  t 

In  the  Nutmeg  State.  Hunt  him  up,  if 
you  please !” 

Typically  enough,  the  farm  itself  wa3 
to  us  children  a  never-failing  spring  of 
entertainment.  Our  father  was,  however, 
exceptional  in  that  he  was  never  too 
busy  or  too  preoccupied  to  encourage  our 
delighted  participation  in  each  seasonal 
enterprise — from  setting  the  first  hen  to 
hiving  the  latest  swarm,  from  tapping 
the  maples  in  March  to  carrying  apples 
to  the  cider-mill  in  October.  I  think  we 
loved  the  hay-making  best  of  all,  and 
rode  like  rustic  queens  atop  that  quivering 
mass  of  sun-dried  verdure,  that  seemed  to 
contain  within  itself  all  the  dear  meadow- 
scents  and  their  happy  memories. 

Once,  he  paced  back  and  forth  for 
weary  hours  in  the  path  of  the  mowing 
machine  (doubtless  with  green  leaves  in 
his  hat  to  ward  off  sunstroke,  from  which 
he  had  once  suffered  to  the  point  of 
unconsciousness).  Dora  and  I  had  Avan- 
dered  away,  no  one  knew  exactly  Avhere, 
and  he  would  not  risk  the  chance  that 
Ave  might  have  fallen  asleep  in  the  long 
grass.  For  we  loved  to  trample  minia¬ 
ture  rooms  and  carpet  them  with  vari¬ 
colored  floAver-petals,  after  the  manner  of 
certain  pavement  decorations  at  Mexican 
religious  festivals. 

Not  one  of  the  farm  animals  but  had 
for  us  a  name  and  a  personality — not 
even  the  hens.  When  our  elders  incon¬ 
siderately  wrondered  aloud,  as  elders  will, 
Iioav  Ave  ever  in  the  world  told  Puff  and 
Fluff  and  Buff  apart,  Ave  were  amazed  by 
such  short-sightedness.  We  recognized 
them  exactly  as  you  do  people,  Ave  pro¬ 
tested — by  the  expression  of  their  faces  ! 

The  flock  was  rarely  confined,  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  ranged  far  and  wide,  giving  us 
the  fun  of  hunting  their  nests  through 
barns  and  haylofts  and  even  under  the 
barn !  It  took  real  scout  craft  to  stalk 
a  shy  hen-turkey  on  her  furtive  visits 
■to  the  Avoods,  keen  to  surprise  the  se¬ 
cret  of  her  well-hidden  eggs  before  sontm 
fox  or  other  marauder  should  snatch  the 
patient  mother  from  her  throne. 

Once,  by  happy,  chance,  I  came  upon 
the  nest  of  a  partridge — the  II  pale- 
brown  spheres,  smaller  than  a  pullet's, 
still  warm  under  their  blanket  of  dead 
leaves.  Carrying  them  home  in  my  apron. 

I  tucked  them  under  a  persistent  sitter 
among  the  hens.  A  feAV  days  later,  I  Avas 
in  ecstasies,  and  hastened  to  install  Mrs. 
Biddy  and  11  tiny  bits  of  animated  fluff 
in  the  usual  A  coop  Avhose  slatted  front 
permitted  the  chicks  to  run  free.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  me  that  the  orphans 
of  the  forest  might  ignore  the  frantic 
clucks  and  calls  of  their  distressed  foster- 
mother,  disappearing  with  uncanny  SAvift- 
ness  and  subtlety  in  the  nearby*  Avoods. 

I  could  never  quite  forgive  myself  for 
this  piece  of  meddling,  the  more  so  as 
Ave  Avere  trained  to  observe  birds’  nests 
and  often  lay  prone  in  the  grass  for 
hours,  watching  the  parent  birds  feed 
then-  young.  I  distinctly  remember  being 
so  innocently  credulous  at  one  time  as 
to  folloAV  a  robin  in  his  smart  hops  and 
runs  about  our  dooryard,  armed  with 
the  handful  of  salt  that  I  had  been  in¬ 
structed  to  cast  upon  his  tail ! 

Papa  had  a  trick  of  cutting  his  ini¬ 
tials  and  the  date  into  the  shell  of  such 
turtles  as  he  chanced  upon.  It  was  his 
delight  occasionally  to  add  a  second  date 
to  such  a  peripatetic  calendar,  which 
possibly  still  roams  in  the  neighborhood 
of  (Joodale  brook.  I  had  no  fear  of  the 
snakes,  and  recall  bringing  a  brilliant 
green  specimen  home  by  the  tail,  begging 
to  keep  it  as  a  pet  Once,  I  rescued  a 
nest  of  baby  field-mice  from  the  scythe, 
and  undertook  to  rear  them  on  milk  ad¬ 
ministered  through  a  medicine  dropper. 

ELAINE  GOODALE  EASTMAN. 


Potato  Tools 


Under  the  Oliver  Flag,  the  Oliver  Row 
Crop,  Modern  Power  and  Modern  Tools 
make  farming  a  low  cost,  profitable  ma¬ 
chine  operation. 

On  this  page  you  see  it  all — every¬ 
thing  needed  for  Row  Crop  Power  Farm¬ 
ing— the  equipment  that  goes  with  the 
famous  Oliver  Hart-Parr  Row  Crop  Trac¬ 
tor — the  machine  that  moves  on  tiptoe 
wheels,  braked  for  easy  turning,  that 
does  all  the  work  and  never  packs  the 
soil.  It  leads  them  all  in  drawbar  pull, 
fuel  economy,  low  operating  costs. 

See  it  at  your  Oliver  Dealer  or  send 
the  coupon  for  complete  information  on 
the  Row  Crop  or  Standard  Tractor  and 
the  Tools  that  interest  you. 

OLIVER 


LLL 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 

Check  the  squares  opposite  the  tools  in 
which  you  are  interested  —  cut  at  the  Red 
Dotted  Line  and  Return  this  coupon  to 
Ol  iver  Farm  Equipment  Sales  Company, 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  rny-2 


YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER 


Name 


R.  D _ City. 


.State. 


No.  of  acres  farmed . . Principal  crop 
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Our  Changeable  Weather 

Part  II 

The  most  important  cause  of  the  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  pressure,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  winds  is  the  unequal  distribution 
of  heat  over  the  earth.  The  heat  is 
greatest  at  the  equator,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  air  above  this  belt  is  chiefly 
upwards  due  to  expansion,  therefore  it  is 
a  belt  of  light  winds,  if  any,  but  mostly 
calms  and  ascending  currents.  It  is  thus 
a  region  of  low  pressure  and  abundant 
rainfall.  It  is  known  as  the  doldrum 
or  tropical  belt  of  calms.  This  belt  is 
not  stationary,  but  migrates  north  and 
south  with  the  heat  equator.  A  careful 
distinction  is  made  between  winds  and 
vertically  moving  air.  Winds  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  the  horizontal  movements  of  the 
lower  air ;  currents  are  the  vertically  up¬ 
ward  movements.  The  poleward  overflow 
piles  up  between  the  latitudes  of  25  and 
35  degrees  producing  a  belt  of  high 
pressure  known  as  the  horse  latitudes. 
The  movement  of  the  air  is  chiefly  down¬ 
ward.  therefore  light  winds  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rainfall.  Outward  from  these 
high  pressure  belts  the  winds  blow  to¬ 
wards  the  equator  and,  with  less  pro¬ 
nounced  strength,  towards  the  poles,  pro¬ 
ducing  regions  of  constantly  blowing 
winds — the  trade  wind  belt  between  the 
horse  latitudes  and  the  equator,  and  the 
region  of  prevailing  westerlies  between 
the  horse  latitudes  and  the  poles.  The 
trade  wind  belt  is  characterized  by  very 
steady  winds,  especially  over  the  ocean, 
and  a  small  amount  of  rainfall.  They 
blow  day  and  night,  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer,  with  a  constancy  equalled  in  no  other 
zone.  The  greater  parts  of  the  two  tem¬ 
perate  zones  are  in  the  region  of  prevail¬ 
ing  westerlies.  These  are  not  as  con¬ 
stant  in  duration  as  the  trades.  As  the 
prevailing  westerlies  obliquely  approach 
the  poles  they  develop  into,  what  is 
known  as  the  circumpolar  whirl.  As  a 
result  of  the  spiral  inflow,  it  is  believed 
that  the  polar  regions  are  areas  of  low 
pressure. 

As  the  sun  changes  its  position  in  the 
sky  during  the  Summer  and  Winter,  con¬ 
sequently  the  area  receiving  the  greatest 
heat  migrates  north  and  south  of  the 
equator.  Thus  the  pressure  and  wind 
belts  follow  the  shifting  of  this  belt  of 
greatest  heat.  Places  situated  in  this 
shifting  belt  have  seasonal  changes  of 
wind  known  as  monsoon  winds,  or  simply 
monsoons. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  winds  and 
conditions  which  tend  to  modify  climate. 
In  Summer  the  wind  has  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  the  sea,  and  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  in  Winter,  due  to  the  rate  at 
which  the  land  areas  absorb  the  sun’s 
heat.  As  a  result,  the  continents  are  low 
pressure  areas  in  Summer  and  high  pres¬ 
sure  areas  in  Winter.  Since  winds  blow 
from  regions  of  high  to  regions  of  low 
pressure,  there  is  a  general  .  outward 
blowing  of  air  from  the  continents  in 
Winter  and  an  inward  blowing  towards 
the  continents  in  Summer.  Such  winds 
are  called  continental  winds,  and  their 
chief  office  is  to  modify  other  winds  for 
they  are  scarcely  noticeable  in  themselves. 
Thus  upon  our  western  coast  the  wester¬ 
lies  are  weakened  in  Winter  and  strength¬ 
ened  in  Summer,  while  on  the  eastern 
coast  they  are  strengthened  in  Winter 
and  weakened  in  Summer. 

Likewise  during  the  day,  when  the 
land  is  warmer  than  the  sea,  winds  blow 
in  from  the  sea  or  other  large  bodies  of 
water  and  are  called  sea  breezes.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  when  the  land  is  colder 
than  the  sea,  the  winds  blow  from  the 
land  and  are  called  land  breezes.  Be¬ 
cause  of  these  regular  shifting  winds,  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  twice  daily  by  fishing 
and  pleasure  crafts  that  depend  on  sails 
for  motive  power. 

A  similar  change  of  wind  is  noted  upon 
the  slopes  of  mountains  or  deep  valleys. 
As  the  sun  rises,  the  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  first  heated  and  ascent,  of  air 
takes  place  and  rushes  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountain.  This  obliquely  ascending 
current  is  felt  upon  the  slope  as  a  valley 
breeze.  At  night,  when  the  radiation  is 
most  rapid  from  the  mountain,  the 
cooled  air  from  the  upper  portions  is 
heavier  and  slides  down  the  slopes  to¬ 
wards  the  valley.  This  is  the  mountain 
breeze  and  causes  the  cool  nights  at  moun¬ 
tain  resorts. 

The  United  States  government  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  weather  service  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  predicting  weather  changes.  Regu¬ 
lar  observations  of  the  pressure,  tem¬ 
perature,  direction  and  strength  of  winds, 
amount  and  kind  of  precipitation  and  the 
per  cent  of  cloudiness  are  made  at  more 
than  200  stations  at  eight  o'clock  A.  M. 
and  P.  M.  eastern  standard  time  ^  and 
telegraphed  to  the  central  office  at  W  ash- 
ington.  After  this  information  is  col¬ 
lected.  it  is  plotted  on  a  map  of  the 
United  States  and  the  result  is  a  weather 
map.  It  not  only  sets  forth  the  weather 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  observa¬ 
tion,  but  also  becomes  a  basis  for  predict- 
ing  weather  for  the  next  24  hours.  Tele- 
graph  and  telephone  communications  have 
been  valuable  means  for  disseminating 
this  information  regarding  weather  to  the 
daily  papers  and  private  individuals,  es¬ 
pecially  the  shippers  of  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts.  Radio  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most 
effective  method  of  broadcasting  weather 
conditions,  warning  of  frosts,  cold  waves 
and  floods.  Nearly  200  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  in  this  country  co-operate  in  this 
radio  distribution.  All  of  them  announce 
the  forecasts  on  published  schedules  at 
least  once  a  day,  and  many  of  them  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day.  In  emergencies,  when 
unusual  or  serious  conditions  .  are  ex¬ 
pected  many  of  the  stations  interrupt 


their  programs  to  give  weather  announce¬ 
ments. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Weather 
Bureau  at  Washington,  there  are  weather 
bureaus  of  the  first  order  in  about  210 
cities  of  the  United  States.  These  cen¬ 
ters  of  service  are  in  charge  of  trained 
meterologists  who  are  available  every 
day  of  the  year  to  issue  weather  data, 
forecasts  and  advice  for  the  particular 
locality  they  represent.  Eastern  New 
York  State  is  served  by  a  very  excellent 
station  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  weather 
bureaus  of  the  Federal  as  well  as  the 
various  States  are  fast  becoming  among 
the  most  useful  as  wTell  as  the  most  used 
branches  of  the  government. 

JOHN  j.  birch,  M.  s. 


Horse  Plows  the  Snow 

The  horse  shown  in  this  picture  is  not 
now  living,  but  his  successor  is  now  car¬ 
rying  on  the  same  kind  of  a  job  with  ap¬ 
preciated  success.  Two  horses  of  the 
same  color  and  name  driven  by  one  mas¬ 
ter  kept  the  sidewalks  of  one  Illinois  su¬ 
burban  town  clear  of  snow  for  at  least 
three  generations  of  citizens.  One  of  the 
horses,  the  first  one,  was  close  to  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  in  the  service. 

Both  animals  were  and  are  called  Tom. 
Their  master  is  Fred  Diesness,  who  is  the 
street  commissioner  of  the.  city  of  Park 
Ridge.  It  has  been  the  habit  of  this  man 
and  his  horses  to  commence  to  clear  off 
all  kinds  of  snows  from  the  sidewalks  as 
early  as  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  so 


that  early  commuters  could  trudge  down 
to  their  trains  unhindered  by  the  drifts. 

The  first  horse  wore  out  a  half  dozen 
wooden  snow  plows.  When  he  died  and 
his  successor  took  hold,  he  wras  given  a 
larger  plow  made  of  steel  and  with  this 


he  has  an  abundant  amount  of  snow  to 
plow  off  even  while  this  is  written.  Both 
horses  are  said  to  have  achieved  a  record 
for  long  terms  in  harness  at  the  same 
kind  of  work.  J.  L.  GRAFF. 

Illinois. 


The  Christmas  Rose  in 
Connecticut 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  about  the  beautiful 
Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger).  The 


plants  are  very  scarce  around  here,  only 
one  person  I  know  of  has  one  and  it  is 
in  full  bloom  now  (Jan.  13).  I  have 
never  seen  the  plants  advertised  in  cata¬ 
logs.  MRS.  F.  H.  P. 


Glastonbury,  Conn. 


J 
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^Rgystev 

FOR  CORN 


“I’ll  tell  the  world,  Royster’s  is 
good  fertilizer.  The  fact  that  I 
have  the  best  corn  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  this  fall  is  strong  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  Royster’s.” 

C.  C.  Warner,  Corry,  Pa. 


^Royster 

FOR  ONIONS 


“Using  2000  pounds  Royster’s 
per  acre,  my  onions  made  vigor¬ 
ous  start ;  grew  well  to  maturity. 
Am  convinced  of  its  superiority.” 

Nicholas  Gargano, 
Sicklertoivn,  iV.  J. 


HZgyster 

FOR*  OATS 


“The  past  season  I  had  seven  acres 
of  oats  fertilized  with  Royster’s ; 
threshed  90  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Crop  free  from  disease  and 
drought  resistant.” 

Carlton  Warne ,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


* Royster 
FOR*  TOMATOES 

.  .  put  $269.11  worth  of 
lyster  on  17  acres  tomatoes  ... 
ilized  $3890.00  on  crop  . ^  • 
nvinced  Royster  is  superior.” 
nvard  T.  Eckert ,  Medford,  JV.  J. 


Used  Royster  ’ s  18  years— 
made  over  400  bushels 
for  14  years 


-for  potatoes 

S.  C.  Webb,  Shelburne,  N.  Y.,  has  been  using 
Royster  fertilizer  18  years.  He  says:  “.  .  .  Have 
averaged  over  400  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre 
for  14  years.  Only  four  years  since  using  Royster’s 
has  my  yield  been  below  400  bushels.  Royster’s 
grows  potatoes  of  better  quality,  produces  vines 
free  from  disease,  hardy  and  drought  resisting.’* 

Higyster 

FIELD  TESTED  FERTILIZERS 

Made  of  the  finest  raw  materials  it  is  possible  to  buy; 
scientifically  blended;  accurately  mixed,  aged,  ground 
and  reground;  Royster  plant  food  comes  to  you  in  full- 
weiglit  bags  and  in  excellent  mechanical  condition.  For 
every  crop,  for  every  soil  .  .  .  there’s  a  field-tested 
Royster  formula  that  will  grow  good  yields  for  you. 


THERE  IS  A  Royster 
HE  IS  A  GOOD 


DEALER  NEAR  YOU- 
"MAN  TO  KNOW 


A  Snow-Plow  Horse 
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Crops 

SAFE 

•••from  frost 
and  storms 


Modern  invention  speeds  growth, 
increases  yield ,  preserves  mulch, 
and  adds  extra  profit  to  your  crops. 


YO  U  need  not  worry  when  your 
crop’s  are  protected  with  Germaco 
Hotkaps.  Every  plant  is  safe  from  the 
elements  in  its  own  “individual  hot¬ 
house.”  Hotkaps,  only,  give  this 
full  protection,  because  they  com¬ 
pletely  cover  each  plant. 

Hotkaps  are  patented  wax  paper 
cones,  placed  over  seeds  or  plants  at 
time  of  planting,  shielding  them 
against  frost,  storms  and  insects, 
and  maintaining  a  perfect  mulch 
about  each  plant.  Crops  are  heavier- 
bearing,  and  two  to  three  weeks  earlier 
—  in  time  for  the  early  market  and 
bigger  profits. 

Use  Hotkaps  this  year.  See  for 
yourself  that  everything  we  claim 
for  them  is  true. 

One  man  can ‘ ‘set” 2, 500  Hotkaps 
per  day.  They  are  inexpensive — only 

$11. 50  per  1,000,  5,000-$55,  $4. 00 
for  package  of  250,  with  Setter  and 
Tamper.  Home  Garden  Package  of 
100,  with  Setter  and  Tamper,  $2.50. 
Express  or  freight  collect. 

Act  Now! 

See  your  dealer  at  once,  or  mail 
coupon  for  free  pamphlet,  Earlier 
to  Market.”  Do  it  today! 


Germaco 

Hotkaps 

Mail  Coupon  JWOW  ! 


GERMAIN’S,  Hotkap  Mfg.  Division, 
Dept.E.7  ,  741-747  Terminal  St., 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or 
obligation  your  booklet — “Earlier 
to  Market .” 

Name 

Address  _ 

I _ _ _ 
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Experience  With  Perry 
Marrow  Beans 

Frequent  references  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  the  Perry  Marrow  bean,  said  to  be 
extensively  grown  in  Western  New  York, 
constrains  me  to  tell  my  experience  with 
this  variety.  I  was  on  the  lookout  for 
a  white  bean  variety  that  would  yield 
as  well  as  the  Robust  pea  bean,  without 
entailing  the  heavy  cost  of  picking  so 
often  incurred  by  the  pea  beau  in  ad¬ 
verse  seasons.  I  tried  a  peck  of  Terry 
Marrows  three  years  ago  on  one  side 
of  my  bean  field.  I  could  not  make  my 
drill  sow  them  heavier  than  a  bushel 
per  acre,  so  I  had  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
to  harvest.  I  noted  that  they  ripened 
as  early  as  the  Robust  pea  beans,  which 
was  encouraging.  When  thrashed  I  had 
six  bushels  or  a  yield  of  24  bushels  an 
acre,  which  was  more  encouraging.  The 
pea  beans  yielded  16  bushels  an  acre  on 
the  same  field  with  a  very  light  “pick.” 
I  sorted  the  Perry  Marrows  myself  and 
saved  three  bushels  for  seed.  I  found 
that  so  many  of  the  beans  had  split  in 
the  thrashing  that  I  had  a  “pick”  of 
one-twelfth  of  the  total  crop  to  discard, 
mostly  split  beans.  That  looked  like  a 
weakness. 

The  next  year  I  sowed  three  acres 
of  the  Perry  Marrows  on  what  I  thought 
was  choice  land,  but  partly  heavy  soil. 
A  wet  spell  just  after  the  beans  were 
up  made  some  of  the  seedlings  look  sick 
and  I  had  to  abandon  at  least  a  half 
acre.  The  bean  plants  seemed  poisoned 
while  grass  and  weeds  were  rampant. 
The  best  bean  plants  grew  on  opposite 
corners  of  the  field  where  at  harvest 
they  seemed  to  be  a  fair  cx-op.  When 
thrashed  and  cleaned  up  I  had  only 
about  1,000  lbs.  of  hand-picked  marrows. 
The  same  trouble  with  splitting  occurred 
that  year  and  an  apparent  increase  in 
discoloring  from  rust  on  the  pods.  It 
began  to  look  as  if  my  soil  had  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  anthracnose  that  thrives 
on  Perry  Marrow  beans.  I  did  not  give 
up  but  took  the  advice  of  a  plant  doctor 
and  repicked  my  seed  beans  removing 
any  that  showed  the  least  suspicion  of 
anthracnose  spots.  I  had  a  very  favor¬ 
able  field  on  which  I  wanted  to  try  the 
variety  once  more. 

Last  season  I  harvested  about  two  and 
one-half  acres  of  Perry  Marrows  under 
ideal  conditions  of  dryness.  The  stand 
had  been  a  little  thin  all  Summer  be¬ 

cause  I  could  not  sow  enough  seed  with 
my  drill,  the  beans  were  so  large.  I  had 
a  yield  of  about  10  bushels  an  acre  by 
measure  as  they  came  from  the  thrasher. 

I  have  been  sorting  a  sample  of  them 
and  find  that  the  “pick”  of  dirt  and 
spoiled  beans  is  6%  per  cent,  but  the 
split  beans,  usable  at  home,  make  up 

9Vs  per  cent  of  the  gross  yield.  I  am 
satisfied  to  quit  with  this  variety  on 

three  counts ;  difficulty  in  sowing  enough 
seed,  presence  of  the  virulent  anthrac¬ 
nose,  and  loss  from  splitting  when 

thrashed. 

I  might  add  that  we  tried  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Otenaslii  beans  for  the  first  time 
this  last  season  and  obtained  a  yield  of 
about  19  bushels  an  acre  with  a  light 
“pick.”  It  was  dry  enough  to  stop  pod 
setting  in  August,  otherwise  we  might 
have  had  a  heavier  yield.  We  have  yet 
to  find  out  if  we  can  grow  them  free 
enough  of  anthracnose  each  year  for  seed 
purposes.  e.  r.  minns. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Finding  Directions  in  the 
Woods 

On  page  10S  N.  A.  A.  asked  about  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  woods  when  you  are  lost. 
I  used  to  strike  matches  and  look  for 
moss  on  the  north  side  of  trees.  Some¬ 
times  the  sun  is  off  duty.  The  Indians 
used  this  way  of  telling,  and  it  is  simple. 
Not  every  tree  has  moss,  but  many  do. 

Connecticut.  G.  s.  b. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Virginia  giving 
a  different  view : 

I  have  never  noticed  the  color  of  bark 
on  trees,  but  have  often  seen  that  there 
is  more  moss  on  the  south  side  of  a  tree 
than  on  the  north  side.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  Winter.  A  good  many  trees  have 
moss  extending  up  several  feet  from  the 
ground.  W.  H.  H. 

Virginia. 


Plant  at  least  one  ornamental  shrub 
or  tree  on  the  home  grounds  this  Spring. 


New  Idea 

Farm  Equipment 


If  your  farm  needs  lime, 
be  sure  to  inspect  the  re¬ 
markably  simple  and  effi¬ 
cient  NEW  IDEA  Lime 
Spreading  attachment. 


NEW  IDEA  Spreader 
famous  for  its  Quality 

Thirty-one  years  ago  new  idea 

brought  out  the  first  wide-spread¬ 
ing  spreader.  Many  engineering  im¬ 
provements  lie  between  that  original  invention  and 
the  present  perfected  model.  But  every  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  from  first  to  last,  has  been  alike  in  one  respect. 
The  quality  of  materials,  workmanship  and  design  has 
always  been  the  best  that  could  be  produced ♦  Quality 
leadership  is  a  NEW  IDEA  habit.  Take  another  look 
at  the  famous  Model  8  next  time  you  are  near  a  dealer. 

A  Transplanter  of  fh 
Most  Modern  Desi 

Transplant  the  NEW  IDEA 
way.  Greater  simplicity  of 
of  operation,  increased  com¬ 
fort  for  driver  and  plant  set¬ 
ters —  and  the  finest  planting 
results  ever  obtained  —  these 
are  a  few  of  the  advantages 

offered  by  this  strictly  modern  machine.  Handles 
ALL  transplantable  crops  and  root  settings.  Plants 
flat,  in  ridges  or  for  cross  cultivation.  A  machine 
of  the  widest  utility.  Recommended  by  farmers, 
truck  growers,  nurserymen  and  florists. 


Inspect  the  Vari-Speed 
Engine.  Throttle  con¬ 
trol  gives  lLi  to  2Ls 
H.  P.  Easiest  starting. 
Highly  economical  at 
all  speeds. 


See  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  or  write  us  direct  for 
information  about  any  machine  in  our  line. 

THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO, 


Manufacturers  of  Spreaders,  Corn  Pickers,  Transplanters,  Husker-Shredders,  All-Steel  Harvest 
Wagons,  Lime  Spreaders,  Portable  and  Bucket  Elevators,  Hand  and  Power  Corn  Shellers,  Hay 
Loaders,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Gasoline  Engines. 


BRANCHES:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Moline,  Ill., 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jackson,  Mich, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Factories  at 

Coldwater,  Ohio  and  Sandwich,  Illinois 


Madison,  Wis., 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  38-E 
Makers  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  T00I9 
3425  N.  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  new  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  Catalog  and  your 
Time  Payment  Plan. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ _ 

County _ State _ 


Garden  Tractor  cuts  costs! 


Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  does  better  work  than  a 
horse  .  .  .  more  work  and  better  work  than  several 
men  by  hand.  Let  it  do  all  your  gardening  jobs — 
light  plowing,  harrowing,  pulverizing,  planting, 
fertilizing,  cultivating,  weeding,  spraying.  See  how 
it  does  other  chores,  too — sawing  wood,  pumping 
water,  mowing,  running  the  smaller  home  and 
farm  machines.  It  certainlv  cuts  your  overhead 
costs.  Send  the  coupon  NOW  for  full  information. 


Planet  Jr. 


EDMONDS’  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 


This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 


Price  SI.  OO  Postpaid 
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How  to  DOUBLE 

the  "Size"  of  your 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

(Continued  from  Page  185) 
been  using  them  for  very  pretty  luncheon 
sets.  They  seem  to  be  a  particularly  solid 
kind  of  muslin.  Of  course  the  decorative 
Osnaburg  started  out  as  sacking  for  the 
use  of  cotton-pickers,  and  now  my  much- 
admired  dining-room  curtains  and  be- 
tween-meal  cloth  are  of  this  humble  ma¬ 
terial.  Burlap  makes  interesting  and  dur¬ 
able  drapes  and  table  covers,  in  the 
natural  brown,  but  the  dyed  colors  fade 
badly.  I  read  once,  long  ago,  that  a 
tine  dress  designer  used  burlap  for  a 
costume  for  one  of  his  wealthy  clients,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  only  brown  to  blend 
properly  with  the  sable  trimmings !  At 
least,  in  this,  day,  we  dare  not  despise 
anything  because  of  humble  origin. 

E.  M.  c. 


PASTURES 


MULTIPLY  by  two  the  live  stock  you 
can  graze  per  acre  and  it’s  better 
than  doubling  the  acreage  of  your  pasture 
land,  because  it  involves  no  extra  land 
investment. 

Sounds  crazy  . . .  but  it’s  not.  It  is  a 
straight  business  proposition  —  easy  and 
not  expensive.  Fertilize  your  pastures 
with  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Chilean 
produces  more  grass  and  increases  the 
amount  of  digestible  protein.  Promotes 
faster  growth  and  deeper  roots.  Helps 
grass  resist  drought.  Doubles  the  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  land.  It’s  a  practical 
proven  way  to  reduce  your  cost  of  milk 
production.  More  farmers  are  learning 
this  every  year. 

NEW  BAG:  LOWEST  PRICE 


Now  Chilean  is  delivered  to  you  in  new 
100  lb.  bags.  Contents  and  bag  both  reach 
you  in  better  condition.  Easier  to  handle 
. . .  it’s  the  bag  without  a  backache.  And 
the  price  this  year  is  low. 

Chilean  is  supplied  in  two  forms  — 
Original  Chilean  (crystallized)  and 
Champion  brand  (granulated). 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy!  Specify  “Chil¬ 
ean” —  the  natural  nitrate  fertilizer  — 
when  you  order  your  nitrate.  That  one 
word  “Chilean”  is  your  protection  and 
your  dealer’s  too  . . .  the  biggest  thing  to 
remember  in  buying  fertilizer. 

Special  information  covering  pasture 
fertilization  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  for  literature  or  information,  please  refer  to  Ad  No.  D-20 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital  !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tope  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no-investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment’*  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendlv  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-8202,  Winona,  Minn. 


Countrywide  Situation 

What  to  do  is  the  question  that  occurs 
on  looking  over  the  Federal  Outlook  re¬ 
ports  sent  out  in  early  February.  There 
are  hundreds  of  pages  of  comment  on 
the  conditions  and  prospects  for  the  va¬ 
rious  farm  products,  but  many  of  the 
practical  conclusions  that  may  he  drawn 
from  the  material  may  be  put  into  a 
few  words. 

The  reader  of  these  conclusions  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  little  more  thoughtful  than 
most  farmers  and  not  disposed  to  follow 
the  crowd  always.  He  will  consider  what 
is  likely  to  happen,  not  what  happened 
last  season.  For  instance,  he  will  not 
give  up  raising  onions  and  cabbage  nec¬ 
essarily  because  they  sold  low  last  sea¬ 
son,  but  will  rely  on  enough  cutting  down 
by  others  to  restore  the  market  prospect 
for  next  Fall. 

In  the  same  line  of  reasoning  he  will 
not  increase  his  potato  planting  because 
he  will  suppose  that  many  other  farmers 
will  do  that  and  oversupply  the  market. 
Potatoes  did  fairly  well  last  year  as  a 
market  crop,  mainly  because  the  yield 
per  acre  was  light.  This  year,  with  more 
acres  planted  and  probably  better  yields, 
lower  prices  are  quite  likely. 

He  will  hatch  as  many  chickens  as 
usual,  knowing  that  many  others  will 
not,  because  chickens  and  eggs  sold  low 
last  year,  and  eggs  are  likely  to  continue 
low  in  price  this  Spring.  He  will  keep 
on  raising  turkeys  because  new  methods 
of  handling  in  large  numbers  enable  him 
to  make  a  profit  even  when  prices  are 
not  high.  He  will  cull  out  the  poorer 
dairy  cows  because  only  good  ones  pay 
in  a  time  of  low  prices. 

Noting  that  the  country’s  strawberry 
acreage  is  light,  the  thoughtful  grower 
will  clear  the  weeds  out  of  the  old  berry 
patch  and  put  it  in  shape  to  bear  well, 
perhaps  setting  out  a  few  more  plants. 
As  for  other  fruits,  there  is  nothing  in 
sight  to  discourage  the  skilled  northern 
orcliardist  planting  over  a  number  of 
years,  although  the  southern  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  will  note  that  planting  of  oranges  and 
grapefruit  has  been  overdone. 

Grain  and  cotton  growers  both  seem 
in  danger  of  over.supplying  a  weak  mar¬ 
ket.  These  products  depend  so  much  on 
world-wide  conditions  and  the  output  is 
so  large  and  increasing  so  fast  that 
growers  who  can  depend  more  on  other 
crops  than  they  have  in  the  past  will 
find  that  a  safer  course.  Corn  is  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  safe  crops  because  even 
a  large  production  can  he  used  somehow 
on  the  farm  and  turned  into  animal 
products,  which  promise  better  than 
the  staple  crops  as  a  cash  product. 

Most  livestock  promises  fully  as  well 
as  crops,  but  .sheep  and  wool  production 
should  not  be  increased  on  account  of 
low  prices  and  the  limited  demand  in 
sight.  Hay  and  pastures  in  the  droughty 
regions  will  hardly  recover  fully  this 
season.  A  great  deal  of  rough,  hilly  land 
probably  will  do  better  in  the  long  run 
as  pastures  than  if  used  for  hay  and 
tillage.  The  long-term  prospect  is  not  very- 
good  for  working  land  that  costs  high  for 
cultivation. 

The  Outlook  Report  is  a  sizable  hook 
and  goes  deeply  into  the  farming  situa¬ 
tion,  past,  present,  and  future,  giving 
attention  to  each  of  the  leading  farm 
products.  It  was  made  up  after  weeks  of 
study  and  conference  by  Federal  and 
State  specialists.  Copies  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  Washington. 

A  few  lines  of  farm  production  or  farm 
supplies  are  so  important  to  nearly  every 
farmer  that  a  little  further  notice  is 
worth  while.  The  feed  market  concerns 
the  main  item  of  expense  at  this  time  of 
■year  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farms. 
Prices  of  millfeeds  are  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  about  present  levels  during  the 
rest  of  the  Winter.  There  may  be  some 
shortage  of  corn  and  corn  feeds  later, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
feeds  in  general  will  advance  far  from 
recent  low  levels.  A  great  deal  of  oats, 
barley,  wheat  and  other  home-grown 
grains  will  be  fed  instead  of  corn  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  If  we  should  have 
a  long  spell  of  real  Winter  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  there  might  be  a  temporary 
upturn  caused  by  need  of  heavier  feeding. 

Supplies  of  Timothy  and  clover  hay 
are  the  smallest  in  years  in  some  States, 
but  comparatively  few  farmers  will  need 
to  buy.  A  good  deal  of  Winter  rye  was 
planted  and  much  of  it  will  be  used  for 
spring  feeding.  Considerable  spring  gram 
will  be  sold  for  the  same  purpose. 


Turn  Idle  Acres  Into 
Profit  and— 


Money  on  Other  Disking  Jobs 


Turn  old  pasture  land,  hard  baked  bottom  land,  cleared 
wood  land,  drained  swamps,  heavy  orchard  sod,  etc., 
into  big  crop  p.roducing  acres  with  the  CLARK  CUT¬ 
AWAY  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow. 

For  this  sturdy  machine,  with  its  extra  heavy  disks 
easily  and  quickly  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil  that’s 
too  tough  for  the  average  plow  or  harrow. 

The  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Har¬ 
row  is  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over  because  it  makes  productive  land  out  of  waste  land. 
Equipped  with  heat  treated  disks  of  cutlery  steel  forged 
sharp  for  better  work  and  longer  service.  They’re  un¬ 
conditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years.  For  all  tractors, 
also  2  and  4  horses. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Moore  of  Southport,  N.  C.,  writes — 

“I  have  been  clearing  new  land  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  During  that  time  I  have  used  almost  every  kind 
of  plow.  The  Bush  and  Bog  harrow  purchased  from  you 
is  the  only  one  that  was  satisfactory.  With  a  Bush  and 
Bog  Cutaway  Harrow,  It  makes  clearing  new  land  a 
real  pleasure.” 

Mail  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  "The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  and  catalog  fully  describing  the  Bush  &  Bog 
Plow  and  Harrow  and  other  Clark  "Cutaway"  farm 
implements. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Frre  Books 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

39  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  FREE  catalog  and  FREE  book,  "The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Order  Direct 
Pay  Later  .  . 

Get  your  auto,  truck 
and  tractor  oil  direct 
from  the  big  Valley  Oil 
Co.,  in  business  62  years. 
For  less  money  you  re¬ 
ceive  finest  oil  you  ever 
put  in  your  motor.  We 
pay  freight— furnish 
containers  and  faucets 
free.  Liberal  Credit 
terms.  Valley  has  thou- 


VALLEY 

Offers  You: 

V  Lower  Prices 

V  Finest  Quality 

V  Freight  Paid 

v'  Free  Containers 

V  Credit  Terms 


sands  of  satisfied  customers  who  buy  year  after  year- — and 
SAVE  MONEY.  Join  them  and  make  your  dollargo  farther. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

M/l  DAVf  Valley  Oil  is  refined  from 
™  •  iooy<>  pure  paraffine  base 

crudes.  It  must  be  good,  for  you  use  it  before 
you  pay  us.  Y ou  are  the  judge.  W e  guarantee  ab¬ 
solute  satisfaction  or  no  pay!  You  take  no  risk. 

Send  NOW 

of  performance,  and  all  particu¬ 
lars.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

Valley  Oil  Co.,  Dept.  322 
414  Superior  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


WALSH 
GARDEN  v 


TRACTOR 

AND  POWER  MOWER 

A  Complete  Gas-engined  Outfit  for  Gardeners,  Flo¬ 
rists,  Nurseries.  Suburbanites,  Fruit  Growers,  Parks, 
Estates,  Cemeteries,  Poultrymen  and  Small  Farmers 
EASY  TO  USE— EASY  TO  OWN 
Does  away  with  hand  hoeing,  weeding, 
md  other  back-breaking  tasks.  Doesfield 
vork  also  Lawn-mowing  &  with  Sickle 
Bar  Mover  cuts  hay,  weeds  &  long  grass. 

GUARANTEED  TOOL  CONTROL 
iVith  newJJnit  Tool  Control  even  a  nov- 
:  easily  does  closest  work. 

RIDE  OR  WALK 
’  Use  the  Walsh  either  as  a 
Walking  or  Riding  Outfit 


RUNS  BELT  MACHINERY 

like  Feed  Mills,  Pumps,  Saws,  Concrete 
Mixer,  Washing  Machine,  or  Grindstone. 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
Our  Present  Factory  offer  makes  it  easy 
to  own  a  Walsh.  Write  Today! 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO. 


Plows 
Discs 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 


3373Talmage  Av.,  SE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

New 

Improved 
Models 


GRAIN 
THRESHERS 

Do  Fast,  Clean 
Work- 

Use  Your  Tractor  and  Make  BIG  PROFITS 

We  Will  Make  Special  Prices  and  Terms 

FARQUHAR  Box  530  York,  Pa. 
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Scenes  in  Rensselaer  County, 
N.  Y. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  Summer  is 
picturesque  country.  The  scenes  shown 


Bridge  Near  Petersburg,  N.  Y. 


Countryside  West  of  Petersburg,  N.  Y, 


On  the  Road  from  Petersburg  to  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

on  this  page  are  from  the  parts  of  the 
county  toward  the  Vermont  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  lines.  h.  E. 


Raspberry  Varieties  for 
Missouri 

Has  anyone  tried  the  Viking  or  Red- 
path  raspberries  in  climates  similar  to 
Missouri,  central  part?  I  would  be 
thankful  for  information.  I  read  of  the 
Latham  as  a  strong  bushy  grower  mak¬ 
ing  lots  of  plants.  Not  so  here.  It  makes 
plants  very  sparingly  and  a  long  strag¬ 
gling  growth.  I  staked  them  this  year, 
running  a  line  of  wire  along  the  rows 
and  tied  the  long  canes  thereto.  If  you 
ask  this  question  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  per¬ 
haps  I  may  get  an  answer  for  which  I 
would  be  very  thankful. 

Missouri.  ciias.  purzner. 


Oregon  Notes 

We  have  had  no  really  cold  weather 
as  yet;  it  is  raining  today  (Jan.  15),  a 
real  Oregon  misty  rain.  We  are  glad, 
for  so  much  depends  on  our  Winter  rains, 
in  order  to  have  good  crops  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  We  have  not  had  as  much  rain  as 
usual,  and  only  snow  enough  to  give  us 
a  white  cover  one  morning.  It  was  gone 
in  a  few  hours.  I  picked  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  English  violets  out  in  the 
yard  last  week,  and  Jan.  4  a  bouquet  of 
lovely  pink  rosebuds  for  the  church.  Our 
broccoli,  the  green  sprouting  variety, 
Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  turnips  and 
Chinese  cabbage  are  all  doing  well  yet, 
outside,  all  the  better  it  seems  for  a 
touch  of  frost.  E-  s. 

Banks,  Ore. 

Two  little  boys  were  talking.  One 
said  to  the  other :  “Aren’t  ants  funny 
little  things?  They  work  and  work,  and 
never  play.”  “Oh,  I  don't  know  about 
that,”  replied  the  other.  “Every  time  I 
go  on  a  picnic  they  are  there.” — Boston 
Christian  "Register. 


It  is  Dodge  Brothers  belief  that  the  best  way  to  stimulate 

business  is  to  offer  the  publ  ic  more  for  its  dollars, - To  meet 

the  desire  for  h  lgher  living  standards  by  giving  real  advance¬ 
ments  without  increase  in  cost.  000  Th  e  new  Dodge  Six 
an  d  Right  are  better  cars,  not  cheaper  cars.  They  represent 
a  great  stride  forward  in  beauty,  size,  comfort  and  power. 
A  nd  they  are  built  with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  most 
important  thing  about  a  motor  car  is  that  it  be  a  good  motor 
car.  cot  In  offering  cars  so  obviously  advanced  in  character, 
yet  remaining  at  traditional  Dodge  levels  in  price.  Dodge 
feels  that  it  is  acting  in  the  true  spirit  of  American  prog¬ 
ress,  and  that  the  value  which  results  is  instantly  apparent. 

□  □□BE-  5IX  AND  EIBHT 

Qicw  (Dodge  cJix $ 815  to $845,  Qlew  (Dodge  Sight  $ 1095  to  $1155;  cftandard cfix  $755  to  $855, cflandnrd  Sight  $995  to  $1095.4P,icesf.o.  h.  factory 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  cf  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Do  we  have  to  have  a  special  blank  to  send  a  petition 
against  school  consolidation?  Our  petition  with  all  the 
names  but  one  in  the  district  was  returned  as  they  said 
they  did  not  understand  its  meaning.  H.  c. 

0  SPECIAL  form  is  necessary  for  such  a  peti¬ 
tion.  Explain  what  the  situation  is  and  what 
is  wanted,  or  not  wanted,  and  why.  The  language 
in  this  question  is  perfectly  clear,  and  the  petition, 
which  the  inquirer  had  a  hand  in  making,  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  same.  We  have  heard  of  this  sort  of  thing 
before,  and  conclude  that  the  old  saying,  “There 
are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  won’t  see,"  applies 
to  that  convenient  excuse  about  not  quite  under¬ 
standing  what  the  petitioners  say.  Persistence  is 
necessary.  The  petition  may  do  no  good  but,  if  it 
is  made  over  and  returned,  perhaps  several  times, 
there  is  possibility  of  making  some  impression  on 
the  powers  that  be.  Giving  it  up  after  one  trial  is 
doubtless  what  is  expected — and  hoped. 

* 

N  PAGE  1S3  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  grape  situation.  Mr.  Gladwin  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  grape  farmer's  problems  of 
production  and  sale.  These  articles  will  he  worth 
reading  by  all  who  grow  and  sell  grapes  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  out¬ 
look  from  a  wholesale  viewpoint,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  desirability  of  a  dozen  vines  or 
so,  wherever  one  has  land  and  grapes  will  grow  and 
ripen.  The  development  of  new  varieties  which  ex¬ 
tend  the  season  and  range  of  quality  has  put  grapes 
within  reach  of  all  householders  other  than  those  in 
the  extreme  north.  Even  there,  Winter  protection 
will  make  something  in  this  line  possible.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  that  the  home  plantation  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Concord  and  Niagara,  though  we  shall  never 
discard  those  old  standbys  so  long  as  we  grow  any. 
But  there  are  a  dozen  kinds,  thoroughly  tried,  that 
will  add  delightful  variety. 

* 

WE  HAVE  several  inquiries  as  to  who  owns  the 
manure  made  on  rented  farms.  Can  a  tenant 
take  it,  or  any  of  it,  away  when  he  leaves  the  farm? 
This  point  should  always  be  mentioned  in  the  con¬ 
tract.  If  not,  the  “common  law”  is  usually  held  to 
prevail.  This  was  based  on  the  good  farming  idea 
that  manure  made  from  feed  raised  on  the  farm 
should  he  left  there.  A  tenant  who  fed  his  stock  on 
grain  and  fodder  which  he  brought  on  the  farm  from 
outside  can  remove  the  manure,  otherwise  not,  in 
the  absence  of  a  contract  covering  this  point. 

* 

XTEREST  in  garden  tractors  appears  to  be  in¬ 
creasing.  At  the  various  agricultural  meetings 
this  Winter,  more  of  these  little  machines  are  being 
shown,  and  the  reports  of  growers  indicate  that  the 
objections  formerly  heard  have  been  overcome. 
Naturally  they  work  best  on  smooth  land — not  too 
heavy.  But.  some  users  tell  us  that  with  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  judgment  needed  to  handle  any  machine 
on  rather  rough  land,  they  find  these  little  tractors 
of  service  where  there  are  a  good  many  stones. 

* 

HE  government  report  shows  that  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  animal  units  on  January  1  this  year  was 
approximately  the  same  as  on  January  1  last  year. 
The  total  value  of  livestock  this  January  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $4,306,447,000  compared  with  $3^87,904,000 
January  1  a  year  ago.  Increases  in  the  number 
of  cattle,  dairy  cows  and  sheep  on  January  1  were 
offset  by  decreases  in  hogs,  horses  and  mules.  The 
total  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  is  placed  at 
58,955,000  head  on  January  1  compared  with  57,978,- 
000  head  on  January  1  a  year  ago.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs  shows  a  decline  of  about  900,000  head  as 


compared  with  a  year  ago,  although  in  the  corn  belt 
region  an  increase  in  numbers  this  January  as 
against  last  January  is  reported.  The  prospect  of 
not  more  than  a  very  slight  decline  in  hog  produc¬ 
tion  during  1931  is  regarded  as  a  probable  stabilizing 
and  favorable  factor  in  the  long-time  outlook  for  the 
hog  industry.  The  number  of  sheep  on  January  1 
was  51,911,000  head  as  compared  with  50,503,000 
head  a  year  ago.  The  number  of  sheep  has  increased 
every  year  in  the  last  nine  years.  The  increase  in 
the  year  just  past  represents  a  large  addition  of 
ewes  and  foundation  stock.  In  the  year  the  average 
value  per  head  of  sheep  declined  from  $8.92  to  $5.35. 

* 

CABBAGE  yellows,  a  serious  disease  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  which  persists  in  the  soil,  and 
infects  the  plants  year  after  year.  They  become 
stunted  and  turn  yellow,  with  brownish  streaks. 
It  is  worse  in  times  of  dry,  hot  weather.  No  form 
of  spraying  or  seed  treatment  will  remedy  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Using  ground  where  cabbage  has  not  been 
grown  is  a  help,  but  most  dependence  must  be  put 
on  disease-resistant  varieties,  the  following  being 
recommended  by  the  New  Jersey  vegetable  disease 
authorities:  All-season,  Globe,  Brunswick,  Red  Hol¬ 
lander.  No  doubt  there  are  other  kinds  which  will 
he  reported  on  by  farmers  and  other  observers  in 
localities  where  the  disease  is  troublesome. 

* 

FARM  income  the  year  around  depends  greatly 
on  the  returns  from  the  dairy  herd  and  poultry. 
Demand  for  butter,  cheese  and  milk  has  been  hurt 
by  the  business  depression,  but  even  at  the  low 
prices  the  returns  have  been  about  as  satisfactory 
as  from  most  other  products  because  cost  of  grain 
feed  has  declined  somewhat.  Production  has  been 
kept  up  because  of  mild  weather  most  of  the  Winter. 
The  longer  time  outlook  for  dairying  is  as  good  as 
for  most  other  lines.  Figures  indicate  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  heifers  being  raised  for  the  milk  herds  will 
decrease  for  several  years.  Prospects  of  increase  in 
dairying  are  mostly  in  the  South,  where  some  farm¬ 
ers  are  turning  from  cotton  production  to  dairying. 
Perhaps  the  growth  of  population  and  the  demand 
for  many  kinds  of  dairy  products  will  offset  what¬ 
ever  increase  takes  place  in  production  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  There  is  no  special  reason  to  get  out  of  dairy¬ 
ing  into  other  lines  because  all  farm  products  meet  a 
similar  set  of  market  conditions  in  hard  times.  Egg 
producers  have  been  going  through  a  hard  season  in 
some  ways  because  the  favorable  conditions  for  Win¬ 
ter  production  and  the  large  holdings  in  cold  storage 
forced  prices  downward  earlier  and  faster  than 
usual.  There  is  nothing  very  encouraging  in  the  out¬ 
look  for  eggs  this  Spring,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  long-range  pros¬ 
pects  are  not  fairly  good.  Probably  the  number  of 
layers  and  the  production  of  eggs  in  1931  will  be 
somewhat  less  than  in  1930,  and  probably,  too,  the 
cold-storage  people  will  not  put  away  so  many  eggs 
in  view  of  the  heavy  losses  they  suffered  the  past 
season.  Accordingly,  we  may  expect  eggs  to  go  up 
in  price  as  usual  in  late  Summer  and  Fall,  although 
they  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  high  points  of  some 
recent  years.  The  poultry  outlook  is  fairly  good  in 
a  market  way.  Supplies  in  storage  are  light  and  re¬ 
ceipts  of  poultry  for  the  coming  Spring  and  Summer 
are  expected  to  be  less  than  they  were  a  year  ago, 
which  would  mean  probably  higher  prices  for  the 
first  half  of  1931  than  for  the  first  half  of  1930.  The 
improvement  in  the  poultry  market  ought  to  con¬ 
tinue  through  the  year.  Of  course,  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  if  times  continue  rather  poor, 
prices  of  all  these  things  will  be  lower  than  they 
should  be,  judging  from  production  alone.  The  main 
point  is  to  produce  such  lines  as  will  fare  better  than 
the  others.  On  that  basis,  the  farmer  will  do  well 
to  keep  his  livestock  and  poultry  at  about  the  same 
numbers  as  now  and  to  produce  on  the  farm  as  much 
of  the  food  and  feed  supply  as  he  can  and  to  raise 
such  money  crops  as  do  not  suffer  much  from  for¬ 
eign  competition. 

* 

SEVERAL  correspondents  disagree  with  that  ar¬ 
ticle  on  culls,  page  87.  The  writer  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  believed  what  he  said  and  said  it  forcibly,  but 
there  was  no  purpose  to  lay  this  down  as  a  law  that 
everyone  must  follow.  In  principle  we  all  agree 
that  the  cull  is  a  nuisance,  but  the  economics  of 
handling  it  vary  in  different  cases.  Some  are  located 
and  circumstanced  so  that  they  can  do  what  others, 
though  good  farmers,  do  not  find  practical.  Getting 
rid  of  the.  culls  before  they  grow  is  without  doubt 
pest — if  we  can  do  it.  Just  how  much  really  good 
fruit  these  culls  displace  in  the  consumptive  market 
is  a  matter  often  discussed.  For  some  years  we 
have  made  a  point  of  getting  the  details  about  such 


business  wherever  peddlers’  wagons  handling  cheap 
apples  are  seen  on  city  or  village  streets,  and  con¬ 
clude  that  these  low  grades,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
do  not  damage  the  sale  of  hotter  apples,  as  they  go 
to  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  have  apples  at 
all.  Those  who  can  pay  a  little  more  do  not  buy 
the  culls,  or  if  they  do  once,  because  of  being  offered 
conveniently  at  the  door,  are  not  customers  again 
for  that  class  of  fruit. 

* 

NEW  Hampshire  orchardists  are  starting  an  ac¬ 
tive  campaign  against  the  pests  which  damage 
apples  in  the  State.  One  of  the  most  serious  is  ap¬ 
ple  maggot,  commonly  known  as  “railroad  worm” 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  apple  is  tun¬ 
neled.  This  pest  alone  is  said  to  have  caused  a 
million  dollars  damage  annually  to  the  State,  as 
even  slightly  infested  fruit  is  prohibited  from  ex¬ 
port.  Meetings  are  being  held  in  many  localities  of 
the  State  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  handling 
this  pest,  as  well  as  codling  moth,  curculio  and 
scab.  Experts  in  diseases  and  insects,  Farm  Bureau 
men  and  orchardists  will  take  part  in  these  meet¬ 
ings.  One  point  being  urged  is  an  orchard  sanitation 
pledge,  reading  as  follows : 

Knowing  orchard  sanitation  to  be  an  important  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  control  of  railroad  worm,  apple  curculio, 
plum  curculio  and  codling  moth,  I  will  endeavor  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  seedling  apple  trees,  wild  crabs,  wild  plums  and 
hawthorns  and  to  destroy  or  have  all  apple  trees  within 
100  yards  of  my  commercial  orchard  sprayed.  If  my 
neighbor  lias  neglected  apple  trees  within  this  distance, 

I  will  use  my  influence  to  have  them  cared  for  or 
removed. 

This  plan  of  everyone  taking  hold,  instead  of  “let¬ 
ting  George  do  it,”  is  likely  to  bring  tangible  results 
in  pest  control. 

* 

A  BRIEF  newspaper  item  early  in  February  an¬ 
nounced  that  bubonic  plague  had  appeared  in 
Persia,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian  Cau¬ 
casus.  The  Russian  authorities  were  reported  to  be 
taking  drastic  precautions  against  the  entry  of  the 
disease,  which  might  easily  prove  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  enemy  yet  faced  by  that  country  in  travail.  Our 
public  health  service,  both  State  and  Federal,  is  so 
vigilant,  and  our  personal  standards  of  health  and 
sanitation  are  so  high,  that  we  do  not  now  fear 
dangerous  epidemics  in  the  United  States,  hut  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  most  potent  carrier  of 
bubonic  plague  is  the  rat.  There  is  no  place  for  this 
dangerous  and  destructive  rodent  in  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  surely  there  is  no  room  for  him  on  the 
farm.  A  campaign  against  rats  protects  one’s  own 
property,  and  is  also  a  public  duty. 

* 

R.  H.  G.  KNIGHT,  Chief  of  the  Government 
Bureau  of  Soils,  states  that  soil  erosion  from 
uncontrolled  gullies  and  rain  wash  has  destroyed 
as  much  land  in  this  country  as  the  total  arable  area 
of  Japan.  Part  of  this  erosion  is  unavoidable,  owing 
to  the  lay  of  the  land,  but  even  in  such  'cases  it  may 
be  checked  by  handling  it  so  that  there  will  be  no 
channels  to  start  water  courses.  We  have  seen  stub¬ 
ble  slopes  with  a  dozen  muddy  streams  running  down 
every  50  feet  of  frontage,  as  the  snow  melts  in 
Spring.  Of  course  such  land  should  not  be  left  bare 
in  Winter,  and,  when  plowed  and  harrowed,  ought 
not  to  have  lip  and  down  marks  where  small  streams 
can  flow.  Hillsides  of  this  sort,  after  a  few  years 
of  such  washing,  become  about  useless  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  Nature  tries  to  save  such  land  by  growth  of 
bushes  and  strong-rooted  weeds,  between  which  use¬ 
ful  pasture  grasses  may  grow  and  he  improved  by 
judicious  use  of  lime,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen.  The 
weeds  and  bushes  hold  the  land  in  place  and  give 
the  grass  a  chance  to  grow  and  improve. 


Brevities 

“Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  gen¬ 
erations.” 

Nltkogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  lime — four 
good  friends  of  the  farmer. 

That  is  an  interesting  point  in  livestock  breeding 
made  by  Dr.  Twitched  on  page  196. 

It  is  quite  as  important  to  make  a  good  home  for 
your  descendants  as  to  hunt  up  the  estate  of  your  an¬ 
cestors. 

A  wide  apple  survey  made  in  Canada  showed  first 
preference  to  be  McIntosh.  Others  in  order  were :  Spy, 
Gravenstein,  Delicious,  Baldwin. 

Ten  million  pounds  of  fish  are  caught  annually  in  the 
lakes  of  Saskatchewan  Province,  Canada.  Many  are 
shipped  to  Eastern  Canada  by  airplane. 

Cocciniosis  was  found  the  most  fatal  disease  of  ma¬ 
ture  chickens  in  New  Hampshire  last  year,  with  pneu¬ 
monia  and  pullorum  disease  causing  greatest  loss  in 
young  stock. 

Barley  in  the  rotation.  We  should  like  to  have  the 
experience  of  those  who  grow  this  with  fair  success.  It 
is  a  useful  feeding  grain,  but  a  little  finicky  in  the  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  soil  and  its  preparation. 
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Owner  and  Broker  of  Land 

On  page  13S,  issue  of  January  31,  you  answer  an  in¬ 
quiry  by  C.  R.  W.  regarding  the  payment  of  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  sale  of  real  property.  You  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements :  “Furthermore,  require  the  agent  to 
agree  in  writing  that  the  commission  will  be  due  only 
after  title  passes”  also,  “Land  agents  generally  do  not 
ask  for  commission  until  the  deal  is  closed,  but  it  is  the 
exceptional  ‘smart’  one  we  must  have  in  mind.” 

This  is  rather  unfair.  The  real  property  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York  considers  that  a  broker  has  earned 
his  commission  when  he  has  induced  the  seller  and  the 
purchaser  to  sign  a  contract  for  the  transfer  of  title  to 
property.  Various  courts  have  so  decided.  Because 
some  unfortunate  party  has  been  hoodwinked  by  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  agent  is  not  a  good  reason  why  your  pub¬ 
lication  should  publicly  advise  against  a  practice  that 
is  legal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  the  courts,  but  is 
also  common  practice.  Why  not  advise  your  reader 
to  use  the  protection  given  him  by  law  and  employ  a 
licensed  real  estate  broker? 

In  justice  to  all  brokers  who  desire  to  conduct  their 
business  fairly  and  honestly  to  both  the  seller  and  the 
purchaser,  I  ask  that  you  correct  your  statement  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  w.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

T  IS  true  that  in  the  absence  of  a  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  seller  and  the  agent  the  law  in  New 
York  considers  the  agent  entitled  to  his  commission 
when  he  has  induced  the  seller  and  the  buyer  to  sign 
a  contract  of  sale.  In  fact  the  execution  of  a  con¬ 
tract  is  not  essential.  If  the  agent  brings  a  pur¬ 
chaser  able  and  willing  to  buy  at  the  price  previously 
agreed  to  by  the  owner,  the  agent  may  collect  his 
commission  though  the  contract  is  never  made  and 
the  title  never  passes.  This  may  be  fair  enough 
when  the  agent  has  done  his  work  and  the  deal  fails 
because  of  the  fault  of  the  owner.  But  it  puts  all 
the  burden  on  the  seller.  Oftentimes  a  lawyer  will 
take  a  case  up  on  speculation  for  the  agent,  getting 
nothing  for  his  services  if  the  agent  loses,  but  a 
liberal  part  of  the  judgment  if  he  wins  the  case.  In 
such  cases  the  owner  may  be  entirely  right  and  the 
suit  may  fail,  yet  he  would  be  obliged  to  defend  the 
suit  at  much  expense. 

The  law  gives  the  owner  his  protection  in  the 
written  contract  between  himself  and  the  agent.  The 
courts  enforce  and  encourage  such  contracts  when 
made  in  good  faith.  Hence  we  think  our  advice  is 
legal,  fair  and  just.  It  is  made  before  the  agent  has 
done  any  work.  He  is  at  liberty  to  reject  the  con¬ 
tract  if  he  does  not  like  it.  He  must  have  the  writ¬ 
ten  or  verbal  consent,  or  contract,  of  the  owner  to 
justify  his  claim  for  commission.  The  written  con¬ 
tract  is  the  best  form,  and  if  it  contains  all  the  un¬ 
derstanding  between  owner  and  agent,  it  will  be  fair 
to  both.  This  is  a  common  practice  with  experienced 
owners. 

We  do  advise  dealing  with  licensed  real  estate 
brokers,  but  that  is  not  a  complete  protection.  A 
licensed  broker  may  turn  out  to  be  a  crook,  but  in  a 
long  experience  with  real  estate  brokers  we  have 
found  them  in  the  main  good  fellows,  industrious 
and  honest.  We  take  it  from  his  letter  that  our 
correspondent  is  a  high-class  real  estate  broker.  His 
contention  is  entirely  legal  and  is  often  practiced. 
However,  our  advice  to  have  a  written  contract  and 
to  stipulate  in  it  that  no  commission  would  be 
deemed  to  be  due  or  payable  until  after  title  passes 
is  also  legal  and  sustained  by  the  courts.  From 
the  owner’s  standpoint  it  is  prudent,  and  we  could 
not  change  it. 


Farm  to  Market  Roads 

$100,000,000  FARM-TO-MARKET  DEBT 
NECESSARY  TO  GUARANTEE 
TOWN  GOVERNMENTS  THAT  STATE 
WILL  IN  12%  YEARS  DO  FOR 
BACK  ROADS  AS  IT  HAS  DONE 
FOR  MAIN  HIGHWAYS. 

ENATOR  Henry  L.  Patrie  of  Herkimer  County, 
and  Assemblyman  Walter  W.  Abbott  of  Oneida 
County,  have  introduced  companion  bills  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  25,000-mile,  farm-to-market  system  of 
highways,  to  be  paid  for  after  the  fifth  year  from 
current  gasoline  and  motor  revenues,  and  completed 
in  12%  years  without  placing  a  tax  on  real  estate. 
The  bills  provide  authority  to  classify  and  map  all 
State  roads  and  also  provide  for  submitting  at  next 
November’s  election  a  $100,000,000  bond  issue  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  starting  the  construction  of  the 
farm-to-market  system  of  roads,  exactly  as  was  done 
by  the  State  when  it  began  the  construction  of  the 
State’s  main  highways  with  a  $100,000,000  bond 
issue. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  say  that  a  $100,- 
000.000  bond  issue  is  necessary  to  make  a  guarantee 
between  the  State  and  the  930  town  governments, 
that  during  12%  years  the  State’s  highway  policy  to 
construct  in  each  town  each  year  S  per  cent  of  its 
total  road  mileage  shall  not  be  changed.  With  this 
guarantee,  the  State  will  care  for  15,000  miles  of 
main  highways  and  25,000  miles  of  the  most  remote 
roads,  a  total  of  40,000  miles  at  its  sole  expense,  the 
counties  to  assume  the  sole  care  of  the  remaining 
40.000  miles,  with  continued  equalized  State  aid  and 
supervision.  The  S  per  cent  rate  of  new  construc¬ 


tion  will  by  1945  complete  all  highways  and  gradu¬ 
ally  relieve  the  towns  from  the  great  burden  of 
highway  costs,  now  the  heaviest  single  item  of  taxa¬ 
tion  assessed  against  each  farm. 

Competent  authorities  indicate  a  value  per  acre 
of  $15.58  less  on  dirt  road  farms  than  on  improved 
roads.  This  inequality  in  values  has  been  develop¬ 
ing  for  25  years,  and  a  bitter  feeling  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  as  the  residents  on  the  neglected  roads  have 
seen  millions  of  dollars  poured  on  the  main  high¬ 
ways,  while  their  own  land  values  have  dwindled. 

The  bond  issue  of  $100,000,000  is  to  be  so  drawn, 
with  the  legislation  expending  the  same,  that  it  will 
constitute  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  State  with 
the  township  governments  that  each  town  will  be 
sure  of  receiving  annually  its  portion  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  State’s  policy  of  farm  relief. 

Unanimous  resolutions  of  the  Oneida  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Mohawk  Valley  Towns 
Association  have  for  two  years  sponsored  the  plan. 
W.  Pierpont  White  of  Utica  has  fought  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  dirt  roads  for  20  years  or  more.  Last  year 
their  efforts  attained  State-wide  notice  and  ap¬ 
proval,  but  due  to  the  necessity  of  the  Governor's 
$50,000,000  State  hospital  program  being  submitted 
to  the  voters,  it  could  not  be  put  forward.  It  was, 
however,  distinctly  stated  that  the  relief  due  to  the 
million  residents  on  the  back  roads,  should  have  had 
the  preference  as  they  were  producers. 

When  the  people  of  the  State  first  voted  a  bond 
issue  of  $100,000,000  to  pay  for  road  improvement 
it  was  promised  that  the  money  would  be  spent  to 
improve  all  the  roads  of  the  State.  It  was,  however, 
used  on  the  main  highways,  and  the  extra  millions 
put  into  road  improvement  since  has  been  used  main¬ 
ly  in  populous  areas  to  connect  cities  and  villages. 
This  policy  has  added  millions  to  the  value  of  city 
and  village  and  adjacent  property.  Farmers  on  the 
back  country  dirt  roads  have  helped  pay  for  the  State 
and  county  roads,  but  in  comparison  the  value  of 
their  properties  has  declined.  Full  justice  cannot 
be  done  them  now  for  the  years  of  discrimination, 
but  the  least  the  State  can  do  is  to  adopt  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  at  once  begin  to  correct  the  neglected 
promises  of  the  past. 


Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  more  sunshine  and  dry  weather  this 
last  year  since  June  than  any  other  year  lately.  Usually 
we  have  an  abundance  of  rain  or  snow  most  of  the 
year.  Many  depend  upon  rather  shallow  sources  for 
water.  For  several  months  we  have  been  bothered  to 
get  water.  The  big  snowstorms  we  have-  read  of  be¬ 
came  light  up  here.  Temperature  has  remained  very 
even  and  there  is  not  much  frost  in  the  ground  now. 

Pastures  dried  up  in  August  and  lots  of  fodder  was 
used  that  the  pastures  should  have  supplied.  The  ground 
was  dry  and  plowing  was  hard,  but  yet  there  is  quite 
a  lot  plowed.  Stock  went  into  Winter  looking  poor. 

There  was  a  lot  of  fruit  around  here  last  year.  Very 
few  hogs.  There  are  not  many  auctions  or  farms  chang¬ 
ing  hands.  Men  are  looking  for  work.  The  business  de¬ 
pression  came  here  rather  later  than  most  places  on 
account  of  the  oil  refinery  in  Wellsville  and  the  oil 
business  nearby.  h.  m. 


Notes  from  Southern  Maryland 

January  21  finds  us  having  another  cold  spell.  Four 
days  ago  we  had  a  heavy  rain  followed  by  a  few  very 
warm  days,  now  it  is  very  cold  with  a  strong  wind  from 
the  northwest  and  the  ground  hard  frozen.  We  had  two 
light  snows  in  December  but  none  since. 

This  section  was  hard  hit  by  the  drought,  though  not 
so  badly  as  some  parts  of  the  country.  There  seems 
no  more  than  the  usual  number  of  farms  for  sale  and 
so  far  none  of  the  local  banks  or  merchants  have  failed. 
Here  tobacco  is  the  main  money  crop,  and  since  a  year 
elapses  between  planting  and  selling  the  effects  of  the 
drought  will  probably  be  felt  more  this  Summer  when 
the  1930  crop  is  put  on  the  market. 

We  tried  to  fix  up  our  yard  and  used  plants  from 
the  woods  and  those  our  neighbors  gave  us  and  the  ones 
I  have  enjoyed  most  are  a  clump  of  holly  bushes  in  front 
of  the  kitchen  window.  We  had  a  green  spot  there  all 
Winter,  and  there  were  always  birds  feeding  on  the 
berries.  I  cannot  understand  why  more  people  do  not 
beautify  their  yards  when  such  pretty  trees  and  shrubs 
can  be  easily  purchased  or  had  from  the  woods  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  little  time  it  takes  to  plant  them,  and  the 
cheer  they  bring  is  beyond  value.  farmer’s  wife. 

Maryland. 


Drought  in  Saratoga  Co.,  New  York 

In  some  sections  of  Saratoga  County  the  water  ques¬ 
tion  is  quite  serious,  and  with  plenty  of  snow  instead 
of  rain,  it  will  be  some  time  before  there  is  much  relief. 
We  think  we  have  a  hard  time  having  to  draw  water, 
but  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  can  get  it  to  draw. 
When  we  read  and  think  of  those  less  fortunate  in  the 
West,  where  crops  were  cut  off  and  the  farmers  and 
stock  without  food,  or  only  having  one  meal  a  day,  we 
may  be  thankful  that  we  are  no  worse  off.  While  our 
crops  were  made  short  by  the  drought  we  still  have 
something  to  eat,  and  to  feed  our  stock.  The  farmers 
have  to  feed  very  carefully  to  make  their  hay  last  un¬ 
til  grass  comes.  Almost  every  family  in  this  vicinity 
has  to  draw  water  for  house  and  stock.  We  have  two 
wells,  but  the  one  at  the  house  has  been  dry  since  July, 
and  we  had  to  go  about  one  mile  to  get  drinking  water, 
and  nearly  as  far  to  the  creek  for  the  stock.  By  dig¬ 
ging  in  the  pasture  we  got  enough  water  for  the  stock  ; 
now  they  have  quite  a  long  way  to  go  in  the  snow, 
wind  and  storms.  They  don’t  like  it  very  well,  but  as 
long  as  it  does  not  get  icy  they  can  get  along.  One  of 
our  neighbors  lost  a  cow  by  having  to  go  so  far  to  drink 
in  the  Fall;  she  slipped  and  injured  herself  so  she  had 
to  be  killed. 


We  have  a  well  in  the  field  and  the  little  rain  we  had 
in  the  Fall  raised  the  water,  so  we  can  get  most  of  the 
water  for  house  use,  and  by  melting  snow  for  washing, 
we  get  along  very  well.  One  neighbor  has  to  go  three 
or  four  miles  for  water  for  the  stock,  and  they  have  to 
get  two  truckloads  every  day.  As  we  have  plenty  of 
snow,  sometimes  the  wind  fills  the  road  full,  and  then 
it_  is  very  difficult  for  them,  but  they  soon  go  through 
with  the  snow  plow  and  open  up  the  roads.  One  of 
our  neighbors  has  a  spring  that  never  was  known  to  go 
dry,  but  now  it  is  very  low,  and  they  are  afraid  it  will 
fail.  It  got  roiled  late  last  Fall  and  they  cleaned  it  out 
and  took  100  frogs  out.  We  suppose  as  all  the  near-by 
creeks  are  dry  the  frogs  all  took  their  families,  brothers 
and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  and  moved  in  for  the 
Winter. 

People  say  when  the  snow  melts  it  will  make  plenty 
of  water,  but  how  long  will  it  take  the  dry  earth  to 
soak  it  all  up?  I  think  the  late  Summer  and  Fall  of 
1930,  and  Winter  of  1931,  will  lon£  be  remembered  by 
those  who  are  so  short  of  water.  This  is  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  county  but  nearly  everyone  you  meet  is 
short  of  water,  specially  in  wells.  one  of  many. 


What  Does  it  Cost  to  Live? 

There  is  much  said  in  most  meetings  of  farmers,  and 
especially  of  farm  women,  in  regard  to  just  what  it  ac¬ 
tually  costs  an  average  farm  family  to  live.  We  have 
been  keeping  pretty  close  watch  on  our  expenses  for  two 
years,  and  although  there  are  six  in  our  family,  which 
is  two  more  than  what  is  termed  as  an  average  family, 
we  find  that  in  most  years  for  actual  living  expenses  we 
spend  somewhat  less  than  the  average  generally  set  for 
a  family  ol  four.  Last  year  besides  the  family  we 
bearded  a  man  during  the  Summer  months,  which  of 
course  only  increased  the  food  bills. 

I  am  listing  the  things  that  we  actually  paid  out 
cash  for  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  the  things  that 
the  farm  furnished  us.  Insurance  cost  us  $206;  $190 
for  life  and  $16  for  auto.  As  we  are  renters  our  fire 
insurance  is  carried  by  the  owner,  and  besides  it  should 
come  under  the  expenses  of  the  farm. 

Clothing  has  cost  us  $119.57,  which  would  have  been 
higher  had  we  had  the  money  to  spare.  Our  bread 
bill  went  to  $47.45,  which  is  very  low,  as  we  do  not 
raise  any  of  our  breadstuff,  but  buy  it  all  and  buy 
considerable  bakery  bread.  All  other  groceries  amount¬ 
ed  to  $73.48. 

Light  and  power  for  the  house  cost  us  about  $20; 
this  is  not  accurate  as  all  our  current  goes  through  one 
meter  and  we  have  to  guess  what  we  use  in  the  house 
and  what  we  use  on  the  rest  of  the  farm.  Telephone 
costs  us  $24,  but  again  part  of  this  should  have  been 
charged  to  the  farm. 

Our  car  expense  was  very  little,  repairs  and  every¬ 
thing  only  amounting  to  $19.53.  All  other  expenses  in¬ 
cluding  doctor  and  dentist  bills,  literature  and  school 
supplies  for  the  children  were  $109.57,  or  the  actual 
cash  cost  was  just  a  little  over  $600. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  estimated  that  we  used 
$50  worth  of  meat  from  the  farm,  that  garden  and  fruit 
products  would  have  cost  us  at  least  $125;  dairy 
products,  $75.  We  should  have  put  in  a  charge  for 
rent  but  have  always  charged  it  up  along  with  the 
rent  of  the  farm. 

There  are  very  few  items  in  this  list  that  we  could 
have  cut  down  on  and  lived  near  the  standard  that  we 
are  told  should  be  maintained  by  the  American  farmer. 
There  are  several  things  that  should  be  added  to  make 
such  a  life  complete,  for  there  was  nothing  allowed  for 
travel,  for  entertainment  other  than  the  radio  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and,  outside  of  the  community  gatherings,  and 
farmers’  meetings  of  the  county  and  State,  we  had  none. 
There  was  nothing  allowed  for  repairs  to  house  and 
new  things  that  are  needed  from  year  to  year. 

West  Virginia’s  estimate  is  $1,200  per  year,  including 
the  things  obtained  from  the  farm  and,  had  we  had  the 
things  left  out,  we  would  have  come  pretty  close  that 
figure.  Even  at  that  figure  we  are  probably  living  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  average  of  our  neighbors,  but  are  we  living 
as  well  as  is  due  the  American  farmer,  compared  with 
the  city  man?  g.  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  AVhen  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Wants  More  and  Quicker  Pay 

I  have  a  dairy  farm  and  keep  20  cows.  When  I  go  to 
the.  store  to  buy  boots,  clothing  or  groceries,  I  am 
obliged  to  pajr  cash.  We  get  no  more  30-day  credits. 
It  is  cash  or  leave  the  goods.  The  same  is  true  of 
dairy  feed.  But  we  are  obliged  to  wait  30  days  for 
our  milk  returns.  The  way  it  looks  to  me  is  that  the 
milk  dealers,  including  the  Dairymen’s  League,  run 
their  plants  on  farmers’  money,  and  pay  what  they 
please  for  the  milk  besides.  I  have  become  so  disgusted 
with  the  decrease  in  milk  prices,  which  feed  prices  do 
not  follow,  I  feel  like  killing  every  cow  on  the  place. 
But  what  I  would  like  to  ask  dairy  farmers  of  New 
York  State  is,  if  we  could  not  all  agree  on  a  fair  price 
and  demand  it  on  a  certain  day,  or  keep  the  milk,  and 
also  demand  pay  twice  a  month.  Farmers  are  not 
bankers,  and  should  not  be  expected  to  finance  the 
dealers  without  interest.  We  have  been  told  long 
enough  what  price  we  are  to  get  for  milk,  and  for  the 
labor  that  produces  it.  They  demand  their  price  for 
their  labor  and  get  it.  Now  let  us  do  the  same  for  ours. 

New  York.  \y.  k. 


Drought  and  the  Radio 

The  drought  in  this  section  has  persisted  for  nearly 
two  years.  The  coast  wheat  fields  never  looked  worse. 
Springs  and  wells  are  drying  up.  When  the  weather 
warms  up  the  little  moisture  will  not  last  long.  I  am 
73  years  old,  have  been  interested  in  farming  and  a 
reader  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  all  my  life.  For  the  last  three 
years  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  weather.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  months  the  light  showers  have  all  started 
in  the  morning  about  three  or  four  o’clock,  when  the 
radio  circuits  were  closed  down,  and  heavy  showers 
have  all  gone  up  the  coast.  Is  there  some  connection 
between  the  radio  and  drought?  If  so,  the  people  can 
get  along  without  the  radio  business.  I  find  other 
farmers  here  who  are  thinking  the  same  way.  Why 
not  get  out  of  the  air  and  stay  out  for  a  year,  for  a 
test?  Droughts  cost  us  more  than  the  radio  can  bring 
us.  F.  M. 

Delaware. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Measure  of  a  Man 

Not— 

“IIow  did  lie  die?” 

But — 

“IIow  did  he  live?” 

Not— 

“What  did  he  gain?” 

But— 

“What  did  he  give?” 

These  are  the  units 
To  measure  the  worth 
Of  a  man,  as  a  man, 

Regardless  of  birth. 


Not— 

“What  was  his  station?” 

But — 

“Had  he  a  heart?” 

And — 

“How  did  he  play 
His  God-given  part? 

Was  he  ever  ready 
With  a  word  of  good  cheer 
To  bring  bach  a  smile. 

To  banish  a  tear?” 


Not— 

“What  was  his  church?” 

Nor — 

“What  was  his  creed?” 

But — - 

“Had  he  befriended 
Those  really  in  need?” 

Not — - 

“What  did  the  sketch 
In  the  newspaper  say?” 

But — - 

“How  many  were  sorry 
When  he  passed  away?” 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

Oxe  of  our  friends  collects  the  popular 
“Bed-time  Stories”  from  the  daily  papers, 
pastes  them  on  pages  of  stout  wrapping 
paper,  and  makes  them  up  into  scrapbooks 
for  use  in  a  home  for  crippled  children. 
They  cost  next  to  nothing,  and  give  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  We  have  made  up 
picture  books  in  the  same  way,  both  for 
children  and  adults;  they  are  welcome  in 
hospitals.  Sometimes  the  pages  are  left 
separate,  but  put  in  a  large  envelope ; 
these  are  welcome  where  a  patient  is  not 
able  to  hold  a  book. 

* 

Family  records  are  a  good  thing  to 
have ;  apart  from  the  interest  to  those 
immediately  concerned,  there  are  times 
when  such  records  are  imperatively 
needed.  Yet  how  few  among  us  are  able 
to  go  back,  with  any  certainty,  to  our 
great-grandparents.  Very  few  among  us 
are  likely  to  gain  any  material  value  from 
such  records,  in  spite  of  wonderful  stories 
of  “missing  heirs”  and  fabulous  estates, 
but  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  knowing 
“who’s  who.”  Therefore  we  think  each 
family  should  keep  essential  data  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages,  and  any 
accessible  information  regarding  family. 
In  this  country  we  have  only  come  by 
slow  degrees  to  a  proper  registration  of 
vital  statistics,  and  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  citizens  like  one  of  our  friends 
who  says  that  he  would  never  be  able 
to  persuade  the  government  officially 
that  he  exists,  since  his  birth  was  never 
registered,  and  he  was  never  able  to  find 
any  record  of  his  'parents’  birth  or  mar¬ 
riage.  One  may  go  through  life  without 
ever  needing  this  information,  but  if  it 
ever  is  needed  for  any  legal  reason  one 
may  find  it  very  embarrassing  to  be  with¬ 
out  it. 

❖ 

“Pawxiias”  is  an  old-fashioned  dish 
similar  to  scrapple.  We  have  heard  of 
it  in  New  England,  but  think  it  is  of 
Dutch  origin.  Boil  together  -the  “jowls,” 
liver  and  -heart  of  a  hog  until  very  tender. 
Take  out  all  bones,  chop  the  heart  and 
meat  from  jowls  until  very  fine  ;  crumble 
the  liver  as  finely  as  possible  and  put 
all  back  into  the  kettle.  Now  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  be  sure  to  add  enough 
water  to  keep  it  from  being  too  rich  or 
greasy.  Stir  in  white  cornmeal  until  you 
have  a  thin  mush,  let  cook  half  an  hour, 
pour  into  a  large  crock  or  jar ;  set  away 
to  cool.  When  cold,  slice  like  mush  and 
put  into  a  skillet  to  fry.  Add  no  grease. 
This  is  excellent  and  will  keep  indefi¬ 
nitely  in  a  cool  place. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

The  new  “inner  spring”  mattresses 
look  very  comfortable,  and  cost  less  than 
curled  hair.  They  are  made  with  coiled 
spring  in  the  center  with  an  outer  cover¬ 


ing  of  felted  cotton.  A  comfortable  mat¬ 
tress,  built  to  stand  wear,  is  always  a 
good  investment.  These  mattresses  are 
covered  with  attractive  cretonne-pattern¬ 
ed  tickings. 

One  of  those  round  metal  brushes  de¬ 
signed  for  scrubbing  pots  and  pans  is  the 
best  thing  we  know  for  cleaning  fluted 
patt.v-pans,  and  only  costs  five  cents. 

Some  new  jewelry  seen  at  a  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  shop  copied  the  old  pieces,  many  being 
made  of  the  twisted  knots  that  were  popu¬ 
lar  50  years  ago.  This  twisted  knot 
motif  was  used  in  necklaces,  bracelets 
and  earrings  of  rolled  gold.  There  were 
also  necklaces  made  of  heavy  linked 
chains  with  a  locket  pendant,  some  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


903  — •  Smart  Day 
l'rock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
1G,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  4%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


signed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1%  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
for  long  sleeve 
blouse.  Ten  cents. 


724  —  Lounging  Pa¬ 
jamas.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18  and  20 

years.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35- 
in.  dark  and  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  light  con¬ 
trasting.  Teu  cents. 


Large  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


these  being  set  in  turquoise  or  coral.  It 
is  amusing  to  see  those  thick-linked 
chains  with  the  heavy  locket  featured  as 
new  and  fashionable  jewelry,  but  it  will 
encourage  those  ivho  have  saved  cher¬ 
ished  ornaments  from  mother  or  grand¬ 
mother  to  display  them  again.  Another 
revival  is  beads  of  pure  white  china. 
They  are  designed  for  wear  with  dark  or 
printed  frocks  with  a  white  pattern  and 
are  considered  especially  smart  against  a 
sun-tanned  skin.  A  single  strand  of 
white  china  beads  costs  ,$1.95 ;  they  also 
some  in  two,  three  and  five  strands,  the 
latter  at  $5.95.  Five-strand  bracelets  of 
white  china  beads  are  $1.95. 

A  new  combination  instrument  in¬ 
cludes  for  home  entertainment  motion 
pictures,  talking  pictures,  phonograph 
and  radio  receiving  set. 


Cleaning  a  Velvet  Dress 

Having  just  made  a  discovery  I  am 
wishing  to  pass  it  on  to  others  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  family.  My  daughter  has  a  black 
velvet  dress.  It  is  such  a  comfortable 
dress  she  has  worn  it  until  it  became  so 
dusty  and  linty  it  was  impossible  to  brush 
it  clean.  She  spread  a  sheet  on  the  table 
and  laid  the  dress  on  it.  then  sprinkled  it 
generously  with  dairy  salt  and  rubbed  it 
well  in  with  the  flat  of  her  hands.  After 
a  good  shaking  and  light  brushing  it 


looked  almost  like  new.  This  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  anyone  can  do  it,  and  not  have  to 
think  of  sending  it  to  the  dry  cleaner. 

MRS.  L.  C. 


Made  With  Cheese 

That  cheese  is  nourishing,  substantial 
and  delicious  we  all  know,  but  how  often 
do  we  use  it  for  the  main  dish  of  our 
meal?  Perhaps  I  should  stop  right  here 
and  designate  the  kind  of  cheese  I  am 
speaking  of,  as  the  more  I  learn  about 
cheese  the  greater  the  number  of  varieties 
I  find  there  are.  In  these  recipes  I  shall 
mean  “store”  cheese,  but  if  you  are  not 
acquainted  already  with  a  number  of  the 
other  types  of  cheese,  now  is  the  time  to 
do  so.  There  are  cheeses  for  all  uses 
and  occasions,  it  appears,  and  surely 
some  will  appeal  to  you  to  add  zest  to 
your  Sunday  night  suppers  or  piquancy 
to  the  dressing  of  a  salad,  and  many 
other  ways. 

Cheese  dishes  have  helped  me  to  vary 
the  menu  for  a  family  that  is  not  always 
looking  for  a  meat  dinner.  They  never 
seem  to  tire  of  cheese  souffle,  in  fact  quite 
frequently  ask  for  it.  If  you  have  a 
favorite  recipe  for  it  you  will  not  need 
this,  but  many  may  find  it  new.  I  have 
had  several  recipes,  but  grinding  them 
down  to  the  least  work  with  the  best  re¬ 
sults  brings  me  to  making  it  as  follows : 
Make  1%  cups  of  white  sauce,  add  salt, 
pepper,  one  cup  finely  cut  cheese  and  two 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder.  Into  a 
greased  baking  dish  break  three  eggs  and 
beat  until  light.  Pour  the  cheese  mix¬ 
ture  into  the  eggs,  stirring  as  you  pour. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  25  minutes.  I 
admit  most  souffle  recipes  demand  sepa¬ 
rately  beaten  eggs,  but  my  method  of 
making  it  with  cheese  always  comes  out 
to^  perfection  and  is  quicker  and  easier. 
While  I  am  baking  this  I  usually  put  in 
a  pan  of  biscuits ;  they  go  so  well  with  it, 
ham  biscuits  particularly,  and  they  use 
up  that  tiny  bit  of  ham  you  were  won¬ 
dering  what  to  do  with.  Adding  a  vege¬ 
table  or  salad,  or  both,  you  will  find  the 
family  will  not  leave  the  table  hungry, 
but  I  suspect  will  be  like  mine,  asking 
for  it  again  soon. 

Cheese  loaf  is  made  to  serve  plain,  but 
you  will  like  it  with  a  tasty  tomato  sauce. 
(I  sometimes  wonder  what  I  would  do 
without  the  faithful  canned  tomato  to  use 
a  dozen  different  ways  in  sauces  and 
combination  dishes.)  To  come  back  to 
cheese  loaf,  it  calls  for  two  cups  of  grated 
cheese,  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  one  cup 
mashed  potatoes,  two  tablespoons  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  salt  and  two  eggs.  Mix 
cheese,  crumbs,  potatoes,  parsley,  pepper 
and  salt.  Add  beaten  egg  yolks  and  mix 
well.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Bake  in  a  greased  pan  20  minutes,  or 
until  firm. 

Polenta  has  the  sound  of  something  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  takes  very  common  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Two  cups  of  boiling  water,  two 
cups  of  milk,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one 
cup  cornmeal,  one  cup  cheese  cut  fine. 
Heat  water  and  milk  to  the  boiling  point 
and  add  salt,  slowly  sift  in  the  cornmeal. 
Cook  over  water  two  hours.  When  cooked 
add  cheese  and  pour  in  a  shallow  pan  to 
cool.  Cut  in  squares  and  fry  after  dip¬ 
ping  in  egg.  To  give  variety  to  this 
recipe  try  Spanish  polenta.  Use  four 
cups  of  water  in  the  above  recipe  and 
omit  the  milk,  add  one  onion  and  one 
green  pepper  chopped  fine.  Serve  with  a 
spicy  tomato  sauce. 

This  rice  dish  gives  us  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  cheese.  One  cup  of  rice 
boiled  and  drained  is  allowed  to  steam  a 
few  minutes  while  you  fry  slowly,  three 
slices  of  diced  bacon.  When  browned  add 
half  an  onion  chopped  fine  and  cook  un¬ 
til  the  onion  is  tender.  Add  the  rice  and 
heat  through.  Serve  with  grated  cheese 
liberally  sprinkled  over  it. 

To  vary  the  familiar  rarebit  tomato 
rarebit  is  a  change.  One  can  condensed 
tomato  soup,  y2  cup  soft  bread  crumbs, 
y2  lb.  cheese  cut  fine,  Vi  teaspoon  mus¬ 
tard.  Heat  the  soup,  add  bread  crumbs, 
cheese  and  mustard ;  stir  until  the  cheese 
melts  and  serve  on  toast  or  crackers. 

Toasted  cheese  sandwiches  are  always 
popular,  and  their  variety  is  endless. 
Quite  hearty  they  are,  too,  and  men  enjoy 
them.  One  way  that  is  simple  but  de¬ 
licious  is  to  chop  y2  lb.  of  cheese  in  the 
food  chopper.  To  this  add  a  few  drops 
of  Worcestershire  sauce,  a  good  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  and  a  teaspoon  of  pre¬ 
pared  mustard.  Mix  these  well  _  and 
spread  on  bread.  This  is  browned  light¬ 
ly  and  served  immediately.  I  use  the 
broiler  for  such  sandwiches,  but  the  oven 
will  do  unless  you  are  numbered  among 
those  who  have  a  special  toaster  that 
does  them.  Slices  of  cheese  on  bread,  a 
slice  of  tomato  on  the  cheese  and  top  it 
with  bacon,  then  broil,  it  makes  a  worthy 
appeal.  Cheese  toast  with  bacon  is  an¬ 
other  good  thing.  Fry  y2  lb.  of  bacon. 
Make  a  sauce  of  four  tablespoons  of 
bacon  drippings,  four  tablespoons  of  flour 
and  two  cups  of  milk.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  stir  in  %  cup  grated 
cheese.  Cook  until  the  cheese  is  melted. 
Pour  over  six  slices  of  toast,  place  slices 
of  bacon  on  each  piece  of  toast. 

Of  course  I  haven’t  mentioned  cheese 
omelet,  but  I  hope  you  make  it  often  and 
the  way  cheese  can  make  macaroni,  noo¬ 
dles  and  spaghetti  taste  you  must  know. 
To  tell  you  all  the  delicious  ways  of 
cheese  and  all  about  the  different  kinds 
would  take  pages  and  pages,  but  I  hope 
I  have  piqued  your  interest  and  your  ap¬ 
petite  sufficiently  so  you  will  investigate 
this  cheese  business  yourself. 

IIAURIET  WESTON. 


let  SORE  THROAT 

get  the  best  of  you  •  •  . 

FIVE  minutes  after  you  rub  on  Musterole 
your  throat  should  begin  to  feel  less  sore! 
Continue  the  treatment  once  every  hour  for 
five  hours  and  you’ll  be  astonished  at  the 
relief. 

This  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard,  cam¬ 
phor,  menthol  and  other  ingredients  brings 
relief  naturally.  Musterole  gets  action  because 
it  is  a  “counter-irritant”—  not  just  a  salve 
—  it  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood  circulation 
and  helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain.  Used 
by  millions  for  20  years.  Recommended  by 
doctors  and  nurses. 

Keep  Musterole  handy — jars  and  tubes. 

To  Mothers — Musterole  is  also  made 
in  milder  form  for  babies  and  small 
children.  Ask  for  Children’s  Musterole. 


x  on  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  design*  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept*  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Your  Boy  Needs 

Cutieura  Soap 

To  Keep  His  Skin  and  Scalp 
Clean  and  Healthy 

Price  2Ge.  Sample  free. 

Address:  "Cutlcura,”  Dept.  18B,  Malden,  Man. 


BANK  BY  MAIL 


Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 


Compounded 
Quarterly 

q^le 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ^  BANK  ^  ^ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name - - 

Address - — 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  — 
'tZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

S  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50 

~  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

—  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  j 
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Under  a  Farming  Sky 

In  the  Fall  we  say,  “Just  think  of  all 
we  can  accomplish  in  the  long  Winter!” 
When  Spring  arrives  we  sigh,  “Dear  me ! 
The  short  Winter  is  gone  and  almost 
nothing  done  that  we  had  planned.”  So 
while  tlie  snow  is  whirling  past  the  frosty 
panes  let  us  make  every  moment  count. 
Jean  and  Roderic  and  I  walked  down  to 
the  exercises  at  school  at  Christmas  time. 
Mark  stayed  with  Baby  Douglas.  The 
program  was  splendid  as  usual  and  Peth 
still  counts  itself  lucky  at  having  its  fine 
teacher.  Jean  watched  and  listened  with 
bated  breath,  for  next  year  she  will  go  to 
school  and  be  doing  these  same  things. 
Roderic,  poor  baby,  couldn’t  stay  awake 
and  missed  some  of  the  best  of  it.  The 
tree  was  lovely  and  the  children  each  got 
a  fancy  box  of  popcorn  and  candy.  But 
for  me  the  best  part  was  seeing  our  fine 
standard  school.  Electric  lights  and 
everything !  It  certainly  looked  wonder¬ 
ful  when  we  hurried  into  the  yard.  In¬ 
side  it  has  been  done  over  beautifully, 
and  is  a  credit  to  the  Community  Club 
and  the  teacher.  The  lights  were  con¬ 
nected  up  from  a  neighbor’s  new  plant 
the  day  of  the  exercises,  a  whole  crew  of 
Pethites  working  like  mad  to  get  it  done 
before  the  great  event.  More  than  one 
heart  must  have  thrilled  at  the  glowing 
chandelier  above  our  heads;  such  a  dif¬ 
ference  from  the  old  kerosene  lamps.  The 
building  was  packed,  many  had  to  stand. 
I  don’t  want  to  brag,  but  Peth  school 
certainly  brings  city  advantages  right  to 
our  children’s  door,  and  the  Community 
Club  could  well  set  an  example  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  places  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  our  tiny  hamlet. 

We  consider  Winter  the  season  of  rug¬ 
making,  sewing,  renovating  and  general 
improvement  of  our  homes.  In  many 
homes,  farm  homes  especially,  no  space 
has  been  set  aside  for  a  bathroom  and  so 
an  extra  bedroom  is  converted  into  one. 
Usually  this  presents  the  problem  of  the 
too-big  bathroom.  A  friend  solved  this 
problem  by  adding  a  dressing  table  and 
chair.  She  hung  a  large  mirror  over  the 
table,  placed  bath  salts  and  toilet  acces¬ 
sories  upon  it,  and  all  her  guests  rejoice 
over  this  convenience.  She  has  the  love¬ 
liest  bathroom  anyhow ;  daintily  kept, 
sheer  white  curtains  embroidered  in  black 
— a  huge  frog  beside  a  toadstool — a  green 
sponge  with  indentation  for  a  soap  cake, 
and  then  in  Summer  a  view  out  the  win¬ 
dow  of  a  lovely  garden. 

Jean  is  very  proud  of  an  initialed 
sweater.  Two  small  darned  places  de¬ 
faced  an  otherwise  just-like-new  sweater. 
1  thought  of  an  applique,  but  nothing 
suggested  itself  for  a  pattern  or  material, 
and  she  needed  the  garment  for  best.  So 
I  quickly  embroidered  the  J.  F.  in  red — 
the  sweater  is  a  robin’s-egg  blue  with 
red  striping  at  bottom  and  collar  and 
cuffs — -and  it  looks  very  schoolgirlish. 

We  did  our  Christmas  decorating  early 
this  Winter.  I  made  diamond-shaped  or¬ 
naments  for  the  tree  to  supplant  the  ones 
we  already  had,  and  cut  bells  from  stiff 
red  paper.  We  glued  tinsel  ribbon  loops 
onto  these  and  they  were  just  the  thing 
for  window  display  as  well  as  the  tree. 
In  fact  they  looked  so  cheery  in  the  win¬ 
dows  that  we  did  not  have  the  heart  to 
take  them  down.  Mark  put  hemlock 
sprays  over  the  arch,  doors,  windows  and 
pictures,  and  as  usual  we  had  a  tree.  We 
had  a  wonderful  present  in  the  form  of  a 
check  from  Mark's  relatives  “down  coun¬ 
try.”  It  came  eaxdy ;  such  a  thoughtful 
gift !  We  got  so  many  nice  things  for 
the  children,  and  for  ourselves  a  longed- 
for  subscription  to  two  nice  magazines. 

The  canning  factory  which  buys  the 
sweet  corn  from  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
sent  out  a  calendar  this  year  which  tran¬ 
scends  even  their  most  artistic  efforts  of 
other  years.  This  one  is  a  Japanese  wall 
print  in  vivid  coloring,  an  exquisite  thing. 

I  feast  my  eyes  on  it  every  day.  As 
mother  said  :  “We  need  such  things  with 
milk  going  down  every  day.”  Yes,  let  us 
not  allow  the  bitter  to  completely  sub¬ 
merge  the  sweet. 

Douglas  continues  to  be  a  lovely,  happy 
baby,  the  joy  of  the  whole  family.  He 
begins  to  notice  and  enjoy  his  doll  and 
rattles.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  three  blankets  for  Christmas.  To 
my  mind  a  baby  can  never  have  too  many 
blankets.  For  crib,  carriage,  wrap,  both 
day  and  night  protection,  there  is  no  limit 
to  their  uses.  Concerning  other  layette 
items  circumstances  govern  number  and 
quality.  A  Summer  baby  will  need  few 
if  any  wool  stockings  or  sacques,  while 
the  Winter  baby  needs  enough  of  both  to 
permit  daily  laundering.  Cold  weather 
demands  a  warm  sweater,  cap,  bunting 
(one  may  be  f/isliioned  from  a  blanket), 
bootees  and  bands,  shirts  and  slips,  night¬ 
gowns  and  wrappers  of  part-wool  flan¬ 
nel.  For  Summer,  outing  flannel  is  more 
suitable.  Three  or  four  of  each  is  a  good 
number  to  go  by.  A  boy  will  not  require 
many  dresses,  as  he  soon  passes  into  the 
creeper  stage. 

It  is  exciting  here  on  bright  moonlight 
nights.  There  is  a  quick  whirring  sound, 
Jack  and  Sheila  bark  frantically,  and  a 
half-dozen  sleds  and  traverses  are  bound 
for  Peth.  It  is  fun  to  see  them  and  sweet 
to  hear  their  happy  voices  when  they 
come  back.  The  children  above  here  are 
fast  growing  up.  Soon  it  will  be  Jean 
and  Roderic  and  Douglas  with  their 
traverses  and  gay  happy  song.  Jean  was 
overjoyed  with  a  holly-bedecked  flyer  for 
Christmas  but  she  has  to  be  content  with 
sliding  in  the  wood  road,  and  thus  far  it 
has  been  pretty  soft.  However  she  and 
Roderic  have  a  wonderful  time  outdoors. 
The  country  still  has  plenty  of  ways  to 
play.  Some  days  I  wonder  how  I  would 
curb  their  exuberant  spirits  in  a  city 


flat,  and  when  I  picture  it  I  thank  my 
lucky  stars  that  I  still  live  on  the  farm. 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


Our  Mother  Bee  Kitchen 

I  wonder  how  many  housewives  read 
all  about  Mother  Bee’s  yellow  kitchen 
and  then  laid  it  by  in  a  secret  spot  to  be 
read  and  reread  time  and  time  again? 
Such  was  the  ease  at  our  house.  First 
all  about  this  wonderful  golden  workshop, 
then  the  mail-order  catalogs,  each  took 
their  turns  of  being  pored  over.  Now  we, 
too.  have  our  sunshine  room.  Not  only 
do  we  have  our  yellow  kitchen,  but  our 
long-dreamed-of  sunny  dining-room  with 
a  bright  and  light  pantry  between. 

First  we  painted  our  floor  a  rich  taupe. 
It  might  be  interesting  for  me  to  mention 
that  our  floor  is  rough  hemlock  covered 
with  a  medium  grade  of  rubberoid  roofing, 
and  then  painted.  This  covering  had 
been  on  the  floor  for  several  years,  and 
was  somewhat  worn.  In  spite  of  this  it 
looks  well  after  its  new  dress. 

Our  floor  looked  so  well  that  we  gained 
confidence  and  tackled  the  woodwork  in 
our  kitchen.  This  we  painted  a  rich 
cream  with  a  dull  porcelain  finish.  Our 
ceiling  is  a  sealed  one  and  after  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  grayish-green  woodwork  our 


Oeean^  Wave. — This  design  is  sometimes  called 
Odd  Fellows’  Quilt.  It  is  much  easier  to  piece 
than  the  picture  suggests,  but  when  joined  prop¬ 
erly  the  “wave”  design  covers  the  entire  quilt. 
IIow  to  join  the  blocks  is  fully  explained  on  the 
pattern.  This,  quilt  is  beautiful  made  in  plain 
gingham  in  blue,  green,  red  or  any  color  de¬ 
sired  to  fit  into  the  furnishings  of  the  bedroom. 
Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

We  can  now  furnish  a  catalog  of  patchwork 
and  quilting  patterns,  price  15  cents. 


yellow  ceiling  seemed  like  barreled  sun¬ 
shine.  I  am  sure  if  you  could  have  seen 
us  you  would  have  seen  some  of  this  new 
light  reflected  in  our  faces. 

Next  came  the  paper.  Although  we 
purchased  our  paint  from  a  mail-order 
house  we  couldn’t  just  decide  on  any  of 
their  paper  until  we  had  seen  a  larger 
piece  than  the  small  sample.  At  last  we 
saw  just  the  right  paper  and  took  it 
home  with  us,  and  with  considerably 
more  money  left  in  our  pocketbook  than 
we  had  expected.  I  call  it  “dawn,”  but 
it  really  has  no  decided  pattern,  just  a 
gorgeous  blending  of  tan,  orange,  yellow 
and  a  little  blue,  with  just  enough  black 
and  white  to  tone  it  down. 

At  last  the  paper  was  on  the  walls,  new 
muslin  shades  at  the  windows,  and  a 
bright  strip  of  rag  carpet  on  the  floor. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  the  furniture 
in  the  room?  We  knew  it  was  old  and 
marred,  but  surely  not  as  bad  as  this.  A 
couple  of  quarts  of  dark  woodsy  green 
paint  remedied  all  this,  and  now  our  room 
begins  to  look  real  homelike.  So  you  see 
for  all  Mother  Bee’s  yellow  kitchen  is  in 
distant  Vermont,  I  have  transplanted  it, 
bit  by  bit,  to  my  home  high  up  among  the 
cold,  bleak,  but  yet  beautiful  mountains 
of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Now  every  time  we  go  forth  to  shop 
we  are  bringing  home  piece  by  piece  our 
new  green  cooking  utensils.  First  we 
purchased  a  new  green-handled  stainless 
steel  paring  knife.  Now  I  think  it  will 
have  to  be  some  of  the  new  cream  and 
green  cooking  ware.  I  just  love  those 
new  cream  and  green  basins  and  pans, 
don’t  you?  I  am  sure  I  can  make  a 
much  more  tasty  dish  in  one  of  my  new 
pans  with  a  nice  new  green-handled 
spoon.  PENNSYLVANIA  GIRL. 


Window  Trays 

In  our  locality  extreme  cold  makes  it 
precarious  business  for  the  cold  frame  to 
be  put  to  use  as  early  as  we  wish,  and 
to  avoid  having  stands  laden  with  leaky 
wooden  boxes  for  the  seedlings  I  had  the 
handy  man  make  me  window  trays.  These 
are  non-leakable,  and  are  made  of  sheet 
zinc,  cut  14  inches  wide  and  the  length 
of  the  sill  plus  four  inches.  Measure  in 
four  inches  from  each  corner  towards  the 
center  and  cut.  Fold  up  edges  to  form  a 
shallow  box.  lap  the  corners  and  solder 
together.  Fasten  a  small  brace  at  the 
center  of  sill  and  no  other  support  is 
necessary.  A  layer  of  coal  ashes  provides 
enough  drainage.  Fill  with  suitable  soil, 
plant  seeds  and  cover  with  glass.  One 
such  tray  in  a  sunny  window  will  furnish 
a  constant  supply  of  salad  greens  during 
the  early  Spring  months.  Parsley,  gar¬ 
den  cress,  radishes,  loose-leaf  lettuce  and 
corn  salad,  grow  nicely. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


Imtltute 


Ranges 


Kalamazoo  Stoves  and 
Ranges  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute 


LOWEST  PRICES 

in  years  for 

KALAMAZOO  QUALITY 

.  '  .  -  ,  »  , 

Easiest  Terms  $  ^  DOWN 

dm  OMI.V  *  ON  ANYTHING 


ON  ANYTHING 


It  slashes  factory  prices  to  rock-bottom — the  lowest  prices 
in  years  for  Kalamazoo  quality!  Over  200  styles  and  sizes 
— the  Biggest  Bargains  ever — savings  of  1/3'  to  1/2.  ind 
the  Easiest  of  Terms — Only  $5  Down  on  Anything — A  Whole 
Year  to  Pay. 


Lowest  Factory  Prices 


Mail  the  Coupon  Now!  Only  $38.55  up  for  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges.  Only  $77.t>0  up  for  Combination  Coal  and 
Gas  Ranges.  Only  $25.60  up  for  Gas  Stoves,  $46.85 
up  for  Cabinet  Heaters,  $16.50  up  for  Oil  Ranges, 

$55.45  up  for  Furnaces. 


30  Days’  FREE  Trial 


24-Hour  Shipments 


Every  Kalamazoo  is  sold  on  a  30  Days’ 
FREE  Trial,  300  days’  approval  test. 
Easiest  of  terms — only  $5  Down  on  any 
stove,  range  or  furnace.  A  Year  to  Pay. 

$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 


Every  Kalamazoo  is  guaranteed  by  a  $100,- 
000  Bank  Bond.  You  must  be  sat¬ 
isfied — or  your  money  back. 


Brooder 

Stoves 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY,  Mfrs 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Free  Furnace  Plans 


Furnace  prices  are  down.  Everyone  can  now  afford  the  com¬ 
fort  of  real  furnace  heat.  Send  us  a  rough  sketch  of  vour 
lloor  plan— we’ll  furnish  you  with  FREE  plans— show  you  how 
easy  it  is  to  install  your  own  furnace  as  thousands  of  others 
have.  You  save  $40  to  $60  on  a  Kalamazoo  at  these  new  low 
prices.  Yon  make  another  big  saving  by  installing  it  yourself. 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers 


Write  for  this  money-saving  book.  It  has  more 
bargains  than  20  Big  Stores.  Over  750,000  cus¬ 
tomers  have  saved  1/3  to  1/2  by  buying  direct 
from  the  factory.  Factory  prices  are  always 
lowest.  Now  they  are  lower  than  ever.  There’s 
nothing  between  yon  and  Kalamazoo  but  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks — you  put  all  the  in-between  savings 
in  your  pocket. 


Kalamazoo  is  close  to  you — all 
stoves  and  ranges  shipped  within 
24  hours  from  Kalamazoo,  Michi¬ 
gan  or  Factory  Warehouse.  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Furnaces  48  hours.  No  delay. 


30  Years  of  Qualify 


Beautiful  Colored  Ranges 

Send  for  this  wonderful  Book!  IT’S  FREE!  See  the 
modern  coal  and  wood  Ranges,  and  Combination 
Coal  and  Gas  Ranges  in  glistening,  colorful  Porce¬ 
lain  Enamel.  Your  choice  of  Pearl  Gray,  Delft 
Blue,  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green,  Ebony  Black.  Any 
Combination  or  Gas  Range  can  be  equipped  to  burn  Pyrofax 
Gas  at  no  extra  charge.  New  styles  of  Cabinet  Heaters  in 
black  and  rich  Walnut  Porcelain  Enamel  Finish  Gas  and  Oil 
Stoves  also  in  fascinating  colors.  Also  Washing  Machines  Re¬ 
frigerators,  Kitchen  Cabinets,  Vacuum  Cleaners  and  other 
Household  Goods. 


You  have  heard  of  Kalamazoo  Quality  for 
30  years.  Kalamazoo  stoves  and  ranges  are 
built  in  our  big  13-acre  factory.  Kalamazoo 
has  tremendous  buying  power — that  means 
purchasing  the  best  raw  materials  at  low¬ 
est  prices.  Big  scale  production  enables 
us  to  manufacture  goods  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity  efficiently  at  extremely  low  cost.  By 
selling  direct  from  factory  to  you,  elimi¬ 
nating  entirely  all  “in-between”  profits, 
you  get  absolutely  rock-bottom  factory 
prices.  Understand,  you  buy  from  the 
FACTORY — not  from  a  mail  order  house,  a 
wholesale  house,  or  a  retail  house.  You 
get  lowest  Factory  Prices. 

Mail  coupon  TODAY  for  NEW  FREE  Book. 


A  KalamazoQ 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


»' 
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■ 
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Warehousing  and  shipping  points,  Utica.  N.  Y  and 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  ( Write  only  to  Kalamazoo) 


750,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Mailing  this  Coupon 
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Coal  and 

Wood  Ranges 

□ 

Gas  &  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges 

□ 

Oil  Stoves 

□ 

Cabinet 

Heaters 

□ 

Pipe  Furnaces 

□ 

Direct  Heat 
Furnaces 

□ 

Household 

Goods 

□ 

Important:  Be  sure  to  an  (X)  in  col¬ 
umn  at  left  to  indicate  articles  in 
which  you  are  interested. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Dear  Sirs:  Please 
FREE  Catalog. 


send  me 


your 


Name  . 

(Please  print  name  plainly) 


Address 


City 


State 
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udder  ills 


There  is  Nothing 
Like  Bag  Balm 


Avoid  imitations.  They  can¬ 
not  give  Bag  Balm  results. 
Some  are  actually  harmful 
to  delicate  tissues.  Bag 
Balm  is  a  refined,  medicated 
ointment  with  an  exclusive 
antiseptic  oil  which 
penetrates  quickly  and 
promotes  rapid  healing. 


w: 


hen  the  flow  of  dairy  dollars  is  held 
up  by  ills  and  injuries,  and  udders  and 
teats  do  not  function  normally,  there’s  a 
“traffic  jam”  that  calls  for  correction.  At  the 
first  sign  of  trouble,  use  Bag  Balm  to  fore¬ 
stall  the  serious  ills  that  may  quickly  de¬ 
velop.  This  refined,  medicated  ointment,  with 
its  penetrating  antiseptic  oil,  strikes  in  to  the 
seat  of  the  trouble — soothing,  healing,  bring¬ 
ing  the  relief  and  comfort  that  promote  re¬ 
newed  milk-flow.  Keep  it 
handy  always — clean  and  pleas¬ 
ant — cannot  taint  milk — has  a 
score  of  uses  in  dairy  and  home. 
Sent  postpaid  if  not  at  your 
dealer’s.  Authoritative  32-page 
Cow  Book  FREE. 


Made  by 


people 

Dairy  Association  Go.  Inc. 
Dept.  9-A  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Get  My  new  CUT  PRICES 

Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry  Fence, 
Barb  Wire.  Steel  Posts.  Gates,  Roofintr.  Paints, 
Baby  Chicks,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  My  prices 
LOWEST  in  15  years.  I'll  save  you  big  money. 

Direct  from  Factory, 

%  Freight  Paid 

t  -My  new  Copper  Steel  Fencing 
s  lasts  twice  as  long— saves  hal. 
your  fence  costs. Get  my  new 
/  Cut  Price  Catalog— see  for 
yourself.  Write  for  it  today. 

Easy  payment,  too-  Jim  Brown 
&The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

|  Dept.  4310  Cleveland,  O. 
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Years  of  Success 

Now  Better 

than  Ever 


HARNESS 


it  WEAR-RESISTING  IMPROVEMENTS 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  and  explain  about 
terms,  etc.  FREE  BOOKLET 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.  CANTON,  PA. 

Also  makers  of“  Wearwell”  Gloves  and  Mittens. 


Fistula 


f*&Poll 


I  Over  10,000  cases  are  success- 
|  fully  treated  each  year  with  our 

I  MEDICINE  No.  1  (•‘f’istoform®'1)  , 

B  No  experience  necessary;  easy;  simple;  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  every  5th  day.  Price  $2.50  a  bottle  postpaid. 

I  Thousands  are  being  amazed  at  results  from  this  re- 
B  markable  treatment.  It  is  so  sure  to  succeed  that  even 
B  the  oldest  cases  we  positively  refund  your  money  it 
B  it  fails— you  to  be  the  judge  and  your  word  to  go! 

BL  Also  send  for  Big  Free  Veterinary  Adviser. 

^  FLEMING  BROS.  [0-377  Stock  Yards,  Chicago- 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  :  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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NEW  STYLE 


MOUTH  PIECE 


TT  has  always  been  easy  to  pro- 
■*-  duce  clean  milk  with  the  Burrell 
—  and  now,  with  the  new  style 
mouth  piece,  it  is  easier  than  ever. 
There’s  a  satisfied  user  near  you 
— ask  him!  The  Burrell  has  only 
one  tube,  one-half  metal.  Single  and 
double  units.  Write  for  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St..  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 

Flexible — they  bend  with  the  teat  and 
STAY  IN  THE  TEAT  until  removed, 
nail  rounded  end,  easy  to insert.No^ 
arp  points.  Large  jar  of  36 
ilators  in  Medicated  Orat- , 

:nt  mailed  postpaid  for 
.00,  if  your  dealer  can¬ 
't  supply  you  —  or  we 
11  send  free  samples.  ^ 

[.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

;pt.  S,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.Naylor  Dilators 

The  only  soft-surface  dilators 


Heaves,  cougns,  uonamon* 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $  1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 


For  horses,  oattle,  hogs 


The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Box  G,  Toledo,  Ohio 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Breeding  Problems  Not  to 
Be  Neglected 

With  the  opening  of  a  new  year  there 
comes  the  ever  present  problem  facing  the 
milk  or  beef  maker,  that  of  how  to  select 
and  breed  so  as  to  get  promise  of  more 
rapid  growth  or  larger  and  better  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  next  generation.  This  being 
so  now  is  a  good  time  to  discuss  the  same 
touching  a  few  specific  points.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  that  structure  plays  a  most  import¬ 
ant  part  in  production  or  growth,  other 
problems  enter  in  not  to  be  neglected. 
While  the  writer  has  had  limited  experi¬ 
ence  in  breeding  cattle  for  years  he 
labored  to  improve  his  breeds  of  poultry 
and  found  the  general  laws  governing  in 
one  case  held  with  all. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  commencing  in¬ 
stitute  service,  #the  lesson  of  structure 
was  everywhere  emphasized  and  birds  of 
distinct  types  were  carried  to  the  halls 
to  fix  the  importance  of  the  lesson,  though 
this  was  long  before  the  subject  was 
claiming  general  attention.  Having  in 
mind  the  type  of  animal  wanted  for 
specific  purposes,  and  there  is  little  room 
today  for  any  other,  the  big  lesson  before 
the  breeder  is  to  strengthen  physical  con¬ 
ditions,  that  more  rapid  growth  or 
heavier  production  may  be  possible.  So 
much  lies  deeper  than  rations,  important 
as  these  are,  that  closer  attention  may 
well  be  urged. 

Having  decided  the  structure  wanted 
the  next  problem  is  to  select  the  animal, 
young  or  older,  promising  to  make  long¬ 
est  and  best  returns  for  feed,  care  and 
attention.  This  leads  beyond  the  simple 
frame  work  of  the  individual  and  we  look 
for  evidences  of  long  life  and  major  pro¬ 
duction.  To  what  extent  these  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  physical  examination  may 
not  yet  be  known,  but  there  are  certainly 
possibilities  here  not  to  be  neglected  if 
progress  is  to  continue.  Years  ago,  when 
on  the  road  with  Ex-Governor  Hoard, 
this  subject  formed  a  frequent  topic  for 
discussion.  As  a  long  time  breeder  of  fox 
hunting  dogs  he  had  come  to  lay  special 
stress  on  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and 
muscular  development  about  the  navel. 
His  verdict  was  to  discard  every  pup 
where  the  abdominal  wall  was  thin  and 
drawn  with  little  muscular  ingathering 
at  the  umbellieus.  Many  times  have  I 
watched  him  as  he  pronounced  verdict  on 
dogs  as  well  as  calves,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  found  later  that  his  verdict  was 
sound. 

I  remember  attending  a  large  gathering 
at  one  of  the  leading  breeding  establish¬ 
ments  of  New  England,  and  of  being 
asked  to  express  an  opinion  on  two  bull 
calves  claiming  attention  from  two  well- 
known  breeders.  Both  were  undecided 
which  to  select.  I  suggested  that  they  be 
turned  on  their  backs,  and  the  character 
of  the  umbellieus  and  thickness  of  the 
walls  about  determined,  for  both  were 
promising  specimens  of  the  breed.  A 
marked  difference  was  found  in  one  hav¬ 
ing  a  thin  wall,  with  little  muscular  tis¬ 
sue  and  the  other  a  thick  wall  and  strong 
ingathering  about  the  navel.  One  select¬ 
ed  this  as  his  choice  and  the  other  took 
the  remaining  calf,  which  at  that  time 
gave  promise  of  higher  scoring  in  the 
judges’  field.  Three  years  and  those 
bulls  were  proving  their  worth  as  sires.  _ 
and  there  was  no  question  then,  for  in 
size,  stamina  and  promise  of  long  and 
useful  life  the  get  of  one  was  far  ahead 
of  the  other,  while  even  then  there  were 
signs  of  weakening  powers  on  the  part 
of  the  hull  having  the  thin  abdominal 
wall. 

One  swallow  never  yet  made  a  Sum¬ 
mer  and  this  sketch  is  not  written  with 
any  thought  that  here  is  an  inflexible 
rule  for  all  to  follow  but  in  the  hope  that 
readers  will  make  careful  tests  at  this 
point,  as  well  as  others,  and  keep  full 
records  of  findings  for  later  reference. 
There  is  no  question  but  there  is  wanting 
more  definite  information  touching  this 
important  step,  for,  if  we  can  by  any 
means  determine,  when  animals  are 
young,  what  are  their  possibilities  it 
should  prompt  action  to  aid  in  fixing  de¬ 
sired  traits. 

Hold  in  mind  that  all  that  has  resulted 
from  the  breeding  of  the  past  has  coino 
through  man’s  appreciation  of  underlying 
principles  and  a  constant  leading  out  in¬ 
to  larger  fields  of  service.  One  cannot 


Stop  reeding 

Lice/ 


Rid  your  cows  of  pests 


this  easy,  economical, 


effective  way 


This  handy  sifter- 
top  can  makes  the 
job  SURE  and 
EASY — cheap  for 
use  and  posi¬ 
tive  in  results. 
Equally  effec¬ 
tive  on  other 
live  stock. 


UJJfo/  A/m.  Places  to  Apply 
/  1  "LICE  all  Gone 

Jr  or  Aloncu  Back 
plus  /()% 


LOUSE-CHASE  is  guaranteed  to  kill 
every  louse  by  simple  applications  along 
the  spine,  about  the  brisket  and  between 
the  hind  legs.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations 
and  large  dairies,  and  sold  by  feed 
dealers,  druggists,  and  general  stores. 
Large  farm-size  can  sent  for  $1.  postpaid, 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 


GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc., 


Dept.  R,  Orleans,  Vermont 


Puli  Stumps  For  PROFIT 


STEEL  STUMP  PULLER 


world’s  most 
efficient  trac¬ 
tor  and  horse 
power  models. 
Low  prices  — 
write  for  de¬ 
tails. 


\Q%  DOWN 

—  Balance  in 
easy  payments 

FREE-This 


BOOK 


Prepare  your  own  land  for 
the  plow — and  in  spare  time 
make  big  money  by  doing 
thesamefor  others.  Hercules 

pulls  stumps  better  and  faster — is 
easier  to  operate  and  moves  like  a 
wheelbarrow.  TODAY — write  for 
complete  details  and  profit  facts. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2730  29th  St.  Centerville,  la. 


A  FRAME  ®10 

AS  LOW  AS 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Karm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND 

Box  3 


ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa. 


FARQUHAR 
—SAW  MILLS— 

Built  with  Roller  Bearings  and  Positive 
Geared  Set  Works 
Past,  Accurate  Cut  tins' — 

For  Steam,  Tractor  or  Gas  Motor 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  630,  YORK,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran  ee  editorial  page.  •  :  r 
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stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
realization  that  the  real  head  of  the  herd 
is  the  man  who  cares  for  and  selects  his 
stock,  and  that  progress  is  attained  only 
through  critical  consideration  of  under¬ 
lying  principles.  More  than  that,  must 
we  hold  the  certainty  that  there  is  no  end 
to  the  possibilities  here  indicated,  pro¬ 
vided  the  man  has  the  vision  to  see  and 
desire  to  utilize  all  agencies  aiding  any 
forward  movement. 

During  the  years,  when  in  charge  of  a 
stock  farm,  careful  records  were  kept  of 
young  stock  as  wrell  as  brood  mares  and 
stallions  and,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Ex-Gov.  Hoard 
held  good.  Certainly  colts  in  training 
would  show  desire  to  let  up  in  their  work 
sooner  where  we  found  a  thin  abdominal 
wall  and  navel.  Here  is  a  point  for 
those  selecting  draft  animals  to  look  after 
and  make  record  of,  for  only  in  the  mul¬ 
tiple  of  cases  can  fixed  conclusions  be 
arrived  at.  In  the  years  many  dogs  have 
been  examined  and,  in  every  case  where 
their  subsequent  life  could  be  followed, 
the  rule  held,  thfls  justifying  the  urge 
upon  others.  Realizing  that  the  actual 
value  of  an  animal  depends  entirely  on 
its  ability  to  perform  lasting  service  it 
is  not  amiss  to  urge  investigation  and 
examination  in  advance  to  find  the  type 
of  animal  and  its  physical  structure  most 
in  harmony  with  the  service  desired. 
Surely  the  dairyman  may  here  find  an  aid 
in  the  selection  of  his  dairy  cows  if  large 
production  and  high  quality  are  desired, 
for  both  tax  physical  and  mental  energies 
beyond  our  comprehension.  So  convinced 
I  am  of  the  value  of  this  test  that  there  is 
serious  question  if  a  long-time  record  can 
be  found  in  a  cow  wanting  in  physical 
endurance,  and  that  this  may  be  insured 
one  may  well  look  to  the  evidence  of  a 
generous  flow  of  blood  from  parent  to 
offspring. 

When  one  commences  to  investigate  this 
problem  of  structure  in  all  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  he  finds  the  importance  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  worth  of  each  and  every  factor 
entering  therein,  but  to  insure  desired 
ends  it  will  pay  to  keep  a  critical  record 
of  all  details  for  by  so  doing  one  will 
reach  definite  conclusions  and  be  helped 
to  more  satisfactory  judgment. 

G.  M.  TWITCIIELL. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Me. 


Various  Calf  Rations 

The  rate  and  economy  of  growth  of 
the  calf,  whether  it  be  for  beef  or  dairy 
purposes,  is  of  first  importance  in  any 
herd.  If  the  calf  is  to  be  vealed,  the 
highest  grade  carcass  can  be  produced 
only  by  the  use  of  whole  milk,  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  grain  mixture,  and  all  the 
good  legume  roughage  the  calf  will  clean 
up.  Such  feeding  will  produce  the  light- 
colored  meat  and  hard  chalky-white  fat, 
which  is  so  desired  by  the  retailer  and 
the  veal  consuming  public. 

The  beef  breeds,  or  calves  carrying  a 
predominance  of  Aberdeen-Angus,  Here¬ 
ford,  or  Scotch  Shorthorn  blood  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  and  highest  type  veal  car¬ 
cass  if  properly  fed.  Where  this  class 
veal  is  being  produced  it  does  not  take 
the  buyer  long  to  find  that  it  sells  at 
top  price  and  has  an  unlimited  demand. 

In  a  recent  trial  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  Syracuse  University,  three  groups 
of  calves,  bred  by  a  Hereford  *bull  and  out 
of  scrub  or  grade  dairy  cows,  were  fed  the 
following  feeds:  Group  1  was  fed  whole 
milk,  all  the  Alfalfa  hay  they  would  clean 
up,  and  a  commercial  calf  meal.  Group 
2  was  fed  powdered  skim-milk,  all  the 
Alfalfa  hay  they  would  clean  up,  and  a 
grain  mixture  consisting  of  the  following 
grain :  Corn  meal,  3  parts  by  weight ; 
ground  oats,  3 ;  wheat  bran,  1 ;  linseed  oil 
meal,  1. 

Group  3  was  fed  only  Alfalfa  hay  and 
the  home  mixture  of  concentrates.  Group 
1,  the  whole  milk  calves,  and  commercial 
mixture,  gained  an  average  of  2.08  pounds 
daily  for  28  days  at  a  feed  cost  of  14 
cents  per  pound.  The  powdered  skim-milk 
calves  in  Group  2,  which  also  received 
the  home  mixed  concentrate  feed  gained 
1.7  pounds  daily  for  28  days,  at  a  feed 
cost  of  five  cents  per  pound.  The  calves 
fed  only  the  concentrate  mixture  and  hay 
with  no  milk  gained  .922  pounds  daily 
for  28  days,  at  a  feed  cost  of  four  cents 
per  pound.  However  while  the  cost  was 
one  cent  less  per  pound  with  these  calves 
the  total  gain  was  26.5  less  per  head 
than  with  the  powdered  skim-milk  group 


and  37.5  less  per  head  than  the  whole 
milk  group.  An  appraisal  made  by  local 
buyers  made  no  distinction  in  price  per 
pound.  Therefore,  if  whole  milk  is  to  be 
fed,  such  veal  must  command  a  higher 
price  to  be  equally  as  profitable  as  skim- 
milk  fed  veal. 

Some  whole  milk  may  be  substituted 
as  part  of  the  milk  ration  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  not  greatly  increase  the  cost. 
Calves  fed  skim-milk  and  Alfalfa  hay  are 
more  liable  to  scour  and  go  off  feed  than 
those  fed  whole  milk.  A  teaspoonful  of 
blood  meal  added  night  and  morning  to 
the  milk  will  serve  as  a  good  corrective 
and  well  as  a  preventive  of  scours. 

If  the  calves  are  not  vealed,  but  are 
retained  with  the  idea  of  later  finishing 
them  off  as  beef,  they  should  be  kept 
growing  and  vigorous.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable,  if  economy  of  gain 
is  to  be  considered,  to  feed  them  any  thing 
except  roughage  during  their  first  Winter. 
Alfalfa  hay  or  clover  alone  will  carry 
them  through  in  good  shape  and  with 
satisfactory  gains.  However,  the  addition 
of  corn  silage  will  lower  the  cost  and 
also  increase  the  efficiency  of  gain.  Where 
Timothy  hay,  corn  stover  or  the  various 
straws  are  used  as  the  source  of  dry 
roughage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  some 
cottonseed  or  linseed  meal  to  the  ration 
to  keep  the  calves  gaining  and  in  a  thrifty 
condition.  Linseed  is  a  little  more  desir¬ 
able  to  use  particularly  with  Timothy  be¬ 
cause  both  Timothy  and  cottonseed  meal 
are  slightly  constipating.  r.  w.  duck. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $9. 00®  $9. 75 

Medium  .  7.00®  9.00 

Common  .  5.50®  7.00 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  .  8.75®  9.75 

Medium  .  7.00(5!  8.75 

Heifers,  500  to  830.  good  .  7.00(5)  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.50®  7.00 

Cows,  good  .  4.75(5!  6.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75®  4.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.00(5!  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  5.50(5)  6.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.50(5?  6.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  ch . 10. 50(5112. 50 

Medium  . 8.00@10.50 

Cull  and  common  .  4.50(6!  8.00 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  cli .  7.00®  9.00 

Common  and  med .  4.00®  7.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  100,  good  and  ch . $8. 40®  $8. 55 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  180,  good  and  ch....  8.35@  8.55 

180  to  200.  good  and  ch .  8.25@  8.50 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  220,  good  and  ch..  8.00(6!  8.40 

220  to  250.  good  and  ch .  7.00(6!  8.10 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  good  and  ch..  7.35(6!  7.75 

290  to  350.  good  and  ch .  7.00@  7.50 

Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  good  5.00@  6.25 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch....  8.00®  8.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  good  and  ch . $8. 50® $9. 75 

Medium  .  7.00®  8.50 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  7.00®  8.75 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.25®  7.00 

Wethers.  90  to  120,  med.  and  good..  4.00®  6.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  3.25®  4.75 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  3.00®  4.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com .  1.50®  3.25 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples.,  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Rome  Beauties,  $1.50: 
2>4-in.  Russets,  $1.25;  2%-in.  N.  W.  Greenings, 
$1.25;  U.  S.  No.  1  and  Utility,  21/4-in.  Baldwins, 
$1.40  to  $1.50;  U.  S.  Commercials,  2% -in.  Bald¬ 
wins,  $1.25;  W.  Ya.,  U.  S.  Commercials,  21/i-in. 
Delicious,  $1.25;  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2%- 
in.,  York  Imperials,  $1.25;  U.  S.  Commercials, 
214-in.  Rome  Beauties,  $1.25;  unclassified,  2%-in. 
Baldwins,  $1.35;  boxes.  Wash.,  med.  to  large, 
fancy,  Delicious,  $2.25  to  $2.35;  C  grade,  $1.75 
to  $2;  extra  fancy,  Rome  Beauties,  $1.75  to 
$1.85;  fancy,  $1.60  to  $1.65;  fancy  Winesaps, 
$1.85  to  $1.90;  beets,  old,  100-lb.  sacks,  60  to 
75c;  cabbage,  old,  N.  Y.  Danish  Seed,  bulk, 
bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  few,  $2;  90-lb.  sacks,  85 
to  90c;  carrots,  Mich,  and  N.  Y.,  bu.  bskt., 
washed,  65  to  75c;  lettuce,  Ohio,  h.h.,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  50  to  55c;  Iceberg,  crt.,  Cal.,  $2  to  $2.65; 
mushrooms.  Pa.,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75  to  85c;  poorer, 
low  as  25c;  onions,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Ind.,  50-lb. 
sacks,  yellows,  40  to*  45c;  whites,  65  to  85c; 
Mich,  and  Ohio,  50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  45  to 
50c;  parsnips,  bu.  bskt.,  washed,  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Me.  Gr.  Mts..  120-lb. 
sacks,  $2.40  to  $2.45;  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.85  to  $2; 
Wisconsin  whites,  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.75;  Idaho 
Russets,  100-lb.  sacks,  $2.25  to  $2.35;  Texas, 
Bliss  Triumphs,  50-lb.  sacks,  $1.60  to  $1.90; 
sweet  potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  N.  J.,  bu.  liprs., 
yellows,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Del.,  bu.  liprs.,  yellows, 
$2.25;  med.,  $1.25;  Tenn.,  bu.  lipr.,  Nancy  Halls, 
$1.40  to.  $1.50;  La.,  bu.  erts.,  Porto  Ricans, 
$1.75  to  $2;  S.  C.,  bu.  bskt.,  Porto  Ricans,  $1.25 
to  $1.35;  earlots,  N.  C.,  bu.  bskt.,  Porto  Ricans, 
$1.10;  tomatoes,  repacked,  6-bskt.  erts.,  fancy, 
$6.50;  choice,  $5.50;  turnips,  old,  bu.  bskt., 
washed,  75  to  S5c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Nearby  current  receipts,  firsts,  18  to  lS^c; 
fresh  extra  firsts,  19  to  20c;  nearby  hennery 
white  extras,  20  to  21c;  brown  extra,  19  to 
20c;  western  fresh,  whites,  28  to  29c;  browns, 
26  to  27c;  current  receipts,  22  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Live,  heavy  hens,  20c;  med.,  20c; 
Leghorns,  14  to  17c;  colored  springers,  heavy, 
20  to  22c;  Leghorns,  14  to  17c;  old  roosters,  12c; 
stags,  15  to  16c;  ducks,  20  to  24c;  Spring  geese, 
15  to  16c;  common  pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair; 
fresh-killed,  full-dressed  hens,  38c;  hog  dressed, 
35c  lb. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  January  31,  1931.) 

Market. — Slow  and  draggy  throughout  week. 
Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing  about  steady, 
no  choice  offerings,  top  $9.75,  average  weight 
1,500  lbs.,  .best  medium  weights  $9.50,  bulk  of 
sales  $8  to  $8.75.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters 
about  in  line  with  last  week’s  close,  bulk  fat 
heifers  $7  to  $7.75,  medium  bulls  $5.50  to  $6, 
butcher  cows  $4.25  to  $5,  cutters  $2.25  to  $3. 
Stockers  and  feeders  slow,  about  steady,  bulk 
$6.50  to  $7.25.  Calves  steady,  top  vealers 
$12.50,  few  selects  held  around  $13. 

Hogs  steady,  top  ISO  to  230-lb.  westerns  $9.50. 


Receipts  for  week  ending  January  31,  1931: 
Cattle  29  cars,  7  Chicago,  5  St.  Paul,  4  Vir¬ 
ginia,  1  Tennessee,  1  Omaha,  1  Pennsylvania,  1 
Indiana,  1  Michigan;  containing  572  head,  609 
head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  1,241  head,  1,087 
calves,  2,209  hogs,  125  sheeps. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9  to  $10.25; 
medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8  to  $9:  common, 
900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6  to  $8;  good.  1,100  to  1.300 
lbs.,  $9  to  $10.25;  medium,  1,100  to  1.300  lbs., 
$8  to  $9;  good,  1,300  to  1.500  lbs..  $9  to  $10. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$8.50;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75;  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0  to  $7;  common,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $6. 

Cows.— Choice,  $5.25  to  $6.25;  good,  $4.50  to 
$5.25;  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.25. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $6.50  to  $8; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.75  to  $6.50; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $12.50; 
medium,  $10  to  $11.50;  cull  and  common,  $7 
to  $10. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $7.50  to  $9;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $7.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $9.25;  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $7.75. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $8.75 
to  $9.25;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  AVarehouse) .-— 
Bran,  ton,  $28  to  $29;  shorts,  $26  to  $27; 
hominy,  $36  to  $37;  middlings,  $31  to  $32;  lin¬ 
seed,  $44  to  $45;  gluten,  $40  to  $41;  ground  oats, 
$35  to  $36;  Soy-bean  meal,  $47  to  $48;  hog  meal, 

$39  to  $40;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $39  to  $40; 

dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $31  to  $32;  18  per  cent, 

$33  to  $34;  20  per  cent,  $38  to  $39;  24  per  cent, 

$42  to  $43;  25  per  cent,  $43  to  $44;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $39  to  $40;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $41  to 
$42. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Feb.  9-14.  —  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

March  10-21.  * —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

.March  24-20. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Orono,  Maine. 


Livestock  Sales 

Feb.  18-19. — Shorthorn  Congress  Show 
and  Sale,  Livestock  Pavilion,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Feb.  25. — W.  S.  Corsa’s  Gregory  Farm 
Percheron  Sale,  Whitehall,  Ill. 


In  1798  and  1799,  the  people  of  New 
York  fled  from  the  city  to  Greenwich 
Village,  to  escape  yellow  fever.  The 
“Village”  was  then  open  country,  es¬ 
teemed  for  its  wholesome  water  supply 
and  fresh  air. 


• 

•  • 

HORSES 

1 

■i  AUCTION  SALE  an 

REGISTERED 

PERCHERONS 

/10  Stallions  1^ 

20  Mares 

FEBRUARY  25,  1931 

W.  S.  CORSA 

Whitehall,  Greene  Co.,  Illinois 

If  interested  in  farm  work  mares ,  please 
write  for  Catalog  of  this  Sale 


Belmont  Farm  Percherons 

FOR  SALE 

STALLIONS — 4-yr.-old,  weight  2180  lbs.,  twice  reserve 
champion.  New  York  State  Fair;  2-yr.  old,  weight  1600 
lbs.,  1st  prize  New  York  State  Fair,  ready  for  service;  2 
yearlings,  big  growthy  colts. 

ALSO  7  KEG.  MARES — well  broken,  in  foal.  Some 
mated  teams.  Must  be  gold.  Write  for  prices,  pictures 
and  description. 

II.  II.  BELL  Ac  SONS  -s-  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


We  are  offering  Stallions  and 
Mares  from  yearlings  to  mature 
horses.  Pleased  to  show  them 
and  quote  interesting  prices. 

HYLLMEDB  FARM  -  -  Beaver,  Pa. 


BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS  £8 & 

A  black  2-yr.-old  stallion,  ready  for  service,  $400.  Pair 
of  black  brood  mares,  sisters,  Int.  winners,  $650.  Writ* 
H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Kentucky  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets 

There  is  more  money  in  breeding  and  grow¬ 
ing  young  mules  now  than  in  any  other  kind 
of  live  stock.  Write  for  descriptions  and 
prices  of  Jacks  and  Jennets. 

THE  COOK  FARMS,  Box  Q,  Lexington,  Ky. 


Belmont  Farm  Percherons  S^E 

grey  yearling  Stallions,  %  brothers,  $325.  A  7  yr.  old 
grey  mare,  will  foal  in  April,  $275.  Write  your  needs  to 

II.  II.  BELL  &  SONS  Mt.  Ephraim,  N,  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllle,  Psnna 


i 


For  Sale  or 
Exchange 


FOB  PIG8  or  CHICKENS 
1  young  buck  and  2  young  does 

James  Lawrence,  Delmar,  N.  Y 


Fob  good  pedigkeed  new  zealanh 

1IEB8  write  Fairview  Rabbitry,  R.l,  Gap,  Pa. 


Wanted 


—  YOUNG  LAMBS.  R.  Fuehrer 
1  23  Stockholm  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Guinea  Pigs 


WANTED— All  sizes.  J.  GLYNN  &  SON 
2907-R  Diamond  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


j  GUERNSEYS  .*.  j 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Hulls  ready  for  service. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopowoll  Junction,  Na  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

■  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  pi  ices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Offers  at  most  reasonable  prices 

from  Imp.  cows  Dill  1  O  Herd  fully  accredi- 
with  good  records  LJ  U  K  L.  w  ted  and  blood-tested 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

Guernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  R. ,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  It.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

For  Sale:  2  Purebred  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Accredited  and  blood  tested.  For  particulars  write 

MIMSCEONGO  FA  KM,  Stony  Poiut*on-Hudgon,  N.Y.  Tel.  35  S.P. 

I  HOLSTEINS 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HERD 

FOR  SALE-AT  PRIVATE  TREATY 

Animals  of  excellent  breeding,  good  type  and  high  pro¬ 
duction.  Include  granddaughters  of  King  of  Ormsbys, 
Creator,  Segis  Walker  Matador,  Avon  Pontiac  Echo, 
and  others.  Class  B  records  over  20,800  lbs.,  cow¬ 
testing  association  over  17,000  lbs.  under  ordinary 
farm  conditions.  C.  T.  A.  herd  average  12.851  ibs. 
milk,  539  lbs.  butter  in  1930  for  30  head.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  priced  to  sell.  Will  sell  single  in¬ 
dividual  or  groups. 

R0NELLS0N  FARM,  BASKING  RIDGE,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  —  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

Calf  5  days  old,  bulls,  $10;  heifers,  $20.  Dams  hue 
grade  Holsteins.  Registered  sire  lias  12  sisters  and 

18  aunts  with  1000-lb.  butter  records.  This  sire  for 
sale,  $500.  He  is  son  of  King  of  the  Ormsbys.  Will 
accept  Certificates  of  Indebtedness. 

C.  NYE  -  Rake  Como,  Wayne  Co.,  l*a. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .-. 

DUE  TO  CHANGE  IN  MANAGEMENT  OF  MY  FARMS 

I  AM  OFFERING  FOR  SALE  ABOUT  75 %  OF  MY 

Angus  Cattle 

I  offer  purebred  females  of  all  ages, also  males  from  1  to 

3  years  old  at  reasonable  prices.  Your  correi-pondence 
is  invited.  L.  A.  COLTON  -  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  j 

For  Sale— Priced  to  Suit  the  Times 

Bi.IUOF  serviceable  age 
L  YOUng  Bulls  AND  BULL  CALVES 

from  A.  R.  Sires.  Dams  with  A.  R.  rec¬ 
ords  of  over  400  lbs.  of  fat.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited  and  blood  tested.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  apply  to— 

THOMAS  JOHNSON 

Spring  Farm  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

We  have  two  high  class  young  bulls  for 
sale,  ready  for  service.  'These  bulls  are 
sired  by  our  grand  champion  sires  and  out 
of  well  bred  dams.  Our  herd  is  accredited. 

W  rite  for  information 

BROOK Y ALE  FARM  -  WINDSOR,  MASS. 

COR  SALE— 15  Owl’s  Imp.  Jerseys,  Fresh  Springers,  Heifers 

1  Herd  sire  Gamboge  Mastes.  JOHN  SAITER,  Warsaw,  H.  t. 

|  .%  SWINE 

HESTER  WHITE  nifC 
C  AND  DUROC  riUiJ 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $5.00  each 

C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS.  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 

BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

with  pedigree.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

n  REG.  CU/IIJC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting- 
vUROC  OlfiHE  ton  A:  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  \  . 

f^HIO  improved  Chester  Whites — A  No.  1  Big  Type 

pedigreed  Figs,  $10  each.  It.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls  N.Y. 

DOGS 

NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS 

If  you  want  a  good  watch  dog  get  a  New¬ 
foundland —  have  some  nice  ones. 

W.  G.  THOMPSON,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

PURE  enSdsh  shepherd  pups 

Excel ient  stock  and  watch  dogs.  Natural  heelers. 

HIRAM  LOUCK8  -  -  Vermilion,  Ohio 

For  Sale-POLICE  AND  BEAGLE  DOGS 

Male  Raccoons,  Red  and  Cross  Foxes,  and  new  laid  eggs. 
F.  E.  PIERSON  R.  1  Groton,  New  York 

Brown  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  LatT-square' VaT - 

males  $10;  females  $5.  O.  H.  ItILEY.  Franklin,  Vermont 

£~> OLI.IE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grow.  City,  Pa. 

GOATS 

For  Sale  — Two  Millr  fnnG  due  fresh  in  March, 
UBG  I'HlxV  uOdlo  $75  each.  Pure  To g- 


TOGGEN BU I 

genburg  Yearlings,  $50  ea. 


SHARPLKS,  Center  Square,  I’a. 


PflATC.  Fine  young,  Toggenburg  bucks  and  does,  $15- 
UUAIO.  $20  each.  II.  I.  COUGESim.l.,  Wortendjfce.  \.  J. 
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The  Maple  Harvest 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  sugar 
maple  will  yield  its  annual  crop  in  our 
northern  country.  This  harvest  may  be 
a  very  simple  process — merely  gathering 
the  sap,  boiling  in  a  kettle  over  an  out¬ 
door  fire,  and  “sugaring  off”  inside — or 
the  elaborate  factory  methods,  with  evapo¬ 
rators  and  all  modern  appliances.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  commercially  the  modern 
methods  pay,  as  the  work  is  done  more 
rapidly,  and  the  syrup  and  sugar  are 
free  from  the  smoke  of  outside  boiling, 
and  other  discoloration. 

When  there  is  a  little  feeling  of  Spring 
in  the  air,  with  sunshiny  days  and  a 
frosty  tang  at  night,  sap  is  ready  to  run. 
The  trees  are  tapped,  and  there  is  a 
steady  drip  into  the  pans  or  buckets, 
which  must  be  emptied  and  carted  to 
the  boiling  house. 

In  earlier  years,  trees  were  tapped  by 
one-half  or  three-fourths  inch  holes  an 
inch  or  a  little  more  deep,  and  in  these 
were  driven  spiles  made  from  elder  or 
sumac  with  the  pith  removed.  AVhere 
these  pithy  bushes  were  not  available, 
spiles  were  made  from  pine,  a  hole  bored 
in  the  tree  end  connecting  with  a  groove 
on  the  flat  part.  Metal  spiles  are  now 
available  and  largely  used,  being  one 
item  in  the  complete  line  of  modern 
equipment  for  this  purpose. 

Maple  trees  vary  in  the  sweetness  of 
their  sap  and  the  amount  produced,  the 
latter  being  governed  largely  by  the 
volume  of  leafage.  It  is  mainly  water, 
which  must  be  removed  to  get  at  the 
sweetness.  One  of  the  first  forms  of  the 
modern  evaporators  was  a  sheet  iron  pan 
five  or  six  feet  long  and  two  wide, 
strengthened  on  the  ends  and  sides  with 
a  wood  frame.  This  was  blocked  up  on 
stones  and  a  fire  built  under.  It  was  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  potash 
kettle,  as  the  sap  was  spread  over  a  wider 
surface,  and  the  evaporation  quicker.  But 
the  wood  frame  had  a  habit  of  getting 
on  fire  unless  watched  carefully,  and, 
unlike  the  present  continuous  evaporators, 
one  had  to  wait  until  a  batch  was  boiled 
down  before  putting  in  more. 

Commercially,  maple  syrup  must  weigh 
11  pounds  to  the  gallon.  This  does  not 
make  a  very  heavy  syrup,  but  if  thicker 
it  is  likely  to  crystallize.  The  right  degree 
of  heat  to  produce  this  has  been  figured 
to  be  seven  degrees  above  boiling  water 
temperature,  which  at  sea  level  is  212. 
But  most  maple  products  are  made  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  this,  and  the 
higher  the  elevation  the  lower  the  boiling 
temperature.  That  is  one  way  of  de¬ 
termining  the  height  of  a  mountain.  If 
water  at  the  sap  bush  boils  at  210,  then 
217  would  be  the  suitable  syrup  tem¬ 
perature;  209  would  require  21G  degrees, 
etc.  Further  boiling  down  and  stirring 
produces  sugar.  Maple  products  must  be 
made  good  if  they  are  to  be  good.  There 
is  no  process  of  refining  that  can  take 
maple  syrup  with  which  sticks  and  other 
foreign  matter  has  been  cooked,  and  make 
it  what  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
The  impurities  may  be  filtered  out,  but 
they  will  have  damaged  the  delicate 
flavor  which  distinguishes  maple  syrup 
and  sugar  from  other  forms  of  sweets. 
It  pays  to  make  sure  that  the  sap  is  kept 
clean,  and  that  straining  either  the  sap 
or  the  syrup  will  be  more  a  form  than 
a  necessity. 


Tractor  Runs  the  Mill 

The  picture  shows  one  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  the  tractor  in  Winter,  by 
hitching  it  to  the  mill  for  grinding  grain 
or  forage.  A  farmer  in  Eastern  New 
York  is  this  year  grinding  his  cornstalks 
as  roughage  for  dairy  cowrs.  They  eat 
all  of  it  when  prepared  in  this  way,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  coarse  stalks  in  the 
manure,  and  getting  all  the  nutriment  in 
the  stalks.  Average  cornstalks,  stripped 
of  all  leaves,  contain  around  IV2  per  cent 
protein,  which  is  half  as  much  as  is  in  the 
leaves,  and  14  per  cent  carbohydrates, 
exclusive  of  fiber,  which  is  more  than 
the  content  of  the  leaves.  Under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  this  is  worth  saving, 
rather  than  treading  under  foot  in  the 
manure  pile. 

Several  experiment  stations  have  fig¬ 
ured  the  gain  in  grinding  such  rough- 
ages  as  Alfalfa  and  Soy  bean  hay,  on 
the  basis  of  wages  for  men  employed  in 
the  work.  At  the  Indiana  Station,  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  Soy  bean  hay  were  ground 
for  dairy  cows  and  the  improvement  of 


these  feeds  by  grinding  them  allowed  for 
a  rate  of  30  cents  per  hour  for  two  men 
for  all  of  the  time  spent  in  this  feed 
preparation.  At  the  Wisconsin  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Soy  bean  hay  was  ground 


that  more  than  GO  cents  an  hour  was  the 
wage  rate  that  could  be  paid  to  each  of 


three  men  for  all  of  the  time  spent  grind¬ 
ing  this  hay  for  cows. 

At  the  Ohio  Station  a  roughage  mixture 
of  corn  stover  and  Alfalfa  hay  was  recut 
or  chopped  for  fattening  steers  with  such 
success  that  if  the  improvement  in  this 
roughage  were  figured  as  wages  for  three 
men  doing  all  of  this  grinding,  nearly  a 


dollar  an  hour  was  the  amount  that 
could  be  paid  per  man  for  this  Winter 
use  of  the  tractor  and  feed  mill. 


I  hold  a  second  mortgage  on  a  house 
which  has  two  more  years  to  run.  The 
first  mortgage,  which  is  held  by  another 


person,  expires  before  my  second  mort¬ 
gage.  Recently  both  man  and  wife  died 
leaving  only  two  small  children.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  place  will  ever  be  kept 
up.  In  case  the  person  holding  the  first 
mortgage  should  foreclose  when  his  mort¬ 
gage  is  due,  and  the  place  did  not  bring 
the  combined  amount  of  the  two  mort¬ 
gages,  would  the  purchaser  have  to  as¬ 
sume  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 


second  mortgage  until  due?  How  can  I 
protect  my  interest  in  the  matter? 

New  York.  d.  e.  b. 

If  the  maker  of  the  mortgage  gave  a 
bond  his  estate  would  be  liable  for  any 
deficiency,  provided  he  left  an  estate,  and 
if  the  wife  signed  the  bond  she  would  be 
liable  in  case  she  was  the  owner  of  any 
property.  The  purchaser  at  the  mortgage 
sale  would  take  good  title  if  it  was  sold 
free  and  clear  from  all  liens  and  encum¬ 
brances,  and  the  purchaser  at  that  sale 
would  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  more 
than  he  agreed  to  pay  at  the  sale.  n.  t. 


Division  of  Married 
Woman’s  Property 

A  woman  dies  leaving  a  son  by  a  first 
marriage.  Second  husband  is  also  living. 
Is  son  by  first  marriage  entitled  to  any 
of  mother’s  personal  effects,  such  as  jew¬ 
elry,  etc.?  Does  second  husband  inherit 
all  property?  Does  ,son  have  any  share 
in  property  left  that  is  made  out  in  the 
name  of  wife  and  husband  both?  By 
this  I  mean  a  property  which  has  both 
husband’s  and  wife's  natnes  on  deed. 

New  York.  c.  j. 

If  the  wife  died  since  the  first  day  of 
September,  1930,  the  husband  is  entitled 
to  the  exemptions,  such  as  household  fur¬ 
niture,  and  personal  property  allowed  by 
statute.  The  husband  is  also  entitled  to 
one-third  of  all  property  owned  by  the 
wife  at  the  time  of  her  death  and  the 
children  are  entitled  to  two-thirds.  Real 
property  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  at  the  time  of  her 
death  passes  directly  to  the  husband. 

N.  T. 

_ 


for  dairy  cattle  in  tests  lasting  two  Rights  of  Second  Mortgage 

years.  The  results  of  this  work  showed 


Grinding  Feed  and  Roughage  With  Tractor  Power 


Most  Liberal  Terms 
Ever  Offered 


on 


McCORMICK-DEERING  TRACTORS 
and  TRACTOR  EQUIPMENT  .  .  . 


ABUNDANT  evidence  on  every  hand  proves 
conclusively  that  thousands  of  farmers  with 
reliable  tractor  power  and  machines  are 
producing  all  major  crops  at  costs  ranging  from 
one-third  to  one-half  the  government  average  for 
farms  with  similar  yields. 


See  the 

McCormick-Deering 
Dealer  about 
the  New 

Three-Annual-Payment 

Plan 


To  enable  more  farmers  to  reduce  their  production 
costs  to  a  minimum  this  year  we  are  now  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  most  liberal  terms  on  tractors  and  tractor- 
drawn  and  operated  equipment  ever  offered  by  this 
Company.  By  these  new  terms  any  good  responsible 
farmer  can  secure  any  McCormick-Deering  tractor 
at  once,  together  with  equipment  to  be  used  with 
it,  and  spread  the  payments  over  a  period  of 
approximately  three  years. 

These  special  terms,  which  are  made  to  help  place 
agriculture  on  a  more  profitable  basis  for  1931,  are 
authorized  for  a  limited  time  only.  They  apply  to  the 
McCormick-Deering  10-20,  15-30,  and  Farmall.  See 
your  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  full  particulars. 


International  Harvester  Company 


jr  r  .. .  ■  •  j.  CJF  AMERICA 
606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ,,„corporoted) 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

February  4,  1931. 

MILK 

January:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3 

per  cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.70  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.01 ;  2B, 
$1.80;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51;  Class  3,  $1.00. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  20  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70;  ('lass  3,  $1.00. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy  • 

$0.28%  @$0.29 

Extra  92  score  ...... 

.28 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  . 

.25%  @ 

•27% 

Seconds  . 

.24  @ 

.25 

Lower  grades . 

.23  @ 

.23% 

.23 

Packing  stock  . 

.13  @ 

.21 

Renovated . 

.20  @ 

.26% 

Sweet  fancy  . . .  . 

.30%  @ 

.31 

Extra . 

.30 

Firsts  . 

.27  %@ 

.29 

Seconds  . 

.251/2  @ 

.27 

Centralized  . 

.24  @ 

.27 

CHEESE 

State— Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  . 

$0.21  @$0.22% 

Fresh,  specials . 

.19 

Fancy  . 

.18 

Wisconsin— -Whole  Milk 

Flats.  1930  cured  . 

.18%  @ 

.19% 

Fresh  . 

.17 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  .  . . 

.17 

1930  cured  . 

.IS  @ 

•19% 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.17  % 

June . 

.19%  @ 

.20 

Other  States — Daisies 

Fresh  . 

.16%  @ 

.17 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  . . 
Average  extras  .... 

Extra  firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Mixed  colors . 

Gathered  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Storage  best  . 

Lower  grades . 

PRESSED  rOULTKY 


$0.26 

@$0 

.27% 
.22% 
.21  % 

.23 

@ 

.26 

92 

@ 

.24 

.21 

m 

22 

.15 

@ 

.17 

.13 

@ 

.14 

.10 

@ 

.12 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . 

.  $0.35@$0.38 

Fair  to  good  . 

.  .23  @ 

.25 

Roosters  . 

•  •  •  .  • 

.  .14  @ 

.21 

.  ,18@ 

.28 

Ducks  . 

.  .14  @ 

.24 

Geese  . 

. 

.  ,14@ 

.19 

Canons — Western,  9  lbs.  . . 

.  .38  @ 

.44 

S  lbs  . 

.  .36  @ 

.42 

.40 

.38 

.36 

Under  5  lbs . 

.  .28  @ 

.34 

Slips  . 

.  .26  @ 

.36 

Nearbv,  9  lbs . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .40  @ 

.46 

44 

7  lbs . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .36  @ 

.42 

(>  lbs.  •••••••••••• 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .34  @ 

.40 

5  lbs . 

•  •  ■  •  • 

.  .31  @ 

.38 

Under  5  lbs . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .30  @ 

.36 

Slips  . 

. 

.  .28  @ 

.37 

Turkeys — Dry,  young 

toms 

.  .40  @ 

.43 

liens  . 

•  •  •  •  . 

.  .37  @ 

.39 

Choice  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .34  @ 

.39 

Mediums  . 

.  .32  @ 

.36 

Old  toms . 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .31  @ 

.34 

.  .32  @ 

.36 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded 

.  .40  @ 

.60 

Graded  . 

,  .  ,  ,  , 

.45  @ 

.65 

Dark,  doz . 

.  2.50  @ 

4.00 

Poor,  doz . 

•  .  .  •  . 

.  1.50@ 

2.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.1 9  @$0.22 


,19@ 


.23(3) 

.18(3) 


.12  ( 


28 

15 

28 

20 

20 


Chickens 
Boosters  .... 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Babbits,  lb.  . 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.00(3' $9.25 

Bulls  .  5.00(3)  5.75 

Cows .  2.75  @  5.00 

Calves,  best  . 10.00(3)12.00 

Common  to  good  .  7.50(3)  9.50 

Sheep  .  3.00(3)  4.00 

Lambs  .  7.00(3)  9.50 


Hogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 

Good  to  choice . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . . . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 


8.00 @  8.50 

$0.14  @$0.15 
.08  @  .12 
6.00@12.00 
18.00  @20.00 
9.75@11.75 
9.00@12.00 


POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu.  box  . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Cuba,  bu . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  . 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 

vegetables 

Beets,  bu  . 

Brussels,  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 


81.75(0)33.25 
3.05(3  4.00 
3.25 @  3.50 
2.40(5  2.05 
5.00 @  9.00 
2.25#  3.00 
.75  @  3.25 
.50@  2.00 


$0.40@$0.90 
.10@  .20 
18.00(3' 20.00 
.50@  .75 

1.50(5)  2.35 
.75  @  1.50 
1.00@  1.50 


Knob  Celery,  100  bclis.  .  .  . 

.  S.00@10.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 

.  1.00@  3.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

.  .  1.50@  5.00 

Kale,  bbl . 

.  2.00@  2.50 

Leeks,  100  bobs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

.  2.00  @  3.25 

<  hiions — 

Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel..  100-lb.  bag 

.  ,S0@  1.00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow, 

100  lbs . 

.  .85  @  1.00 

50-lb.  bag  . 

,40@  .55 

Red,  100-lb.  bag  . 

.  .90@  1.15 

White,  50-lb.  bag  . 

.  .50@  1.00 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 

.  1.00@  1.25 

50-lb.  bag  . 

.50  @  .65 

Red,  100  lbs . 

White,  50  lbs . 

.  ,50@  1.25 

Parsnips,  bu . 

.  ,40@  .75 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

.  1.00@  3.25 

Radishes,  bu . 

.  1.75#  2.00 

Salsify,  100  bclis . 

.  7.00  @  8.00 

Spinach,  bu . 

.  1.00@  1.40 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 

.  2.00 @  2.50 

String  beans,  bu . 

.  2.50 @  8.50 

Watercress,  100  bclis . 

.  2.00@  4.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing 

Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

.  $5.50 @$6.50 

I  'ea  . 

5  50 

Red  kidney  . . .  . . 

9.75 

White  kidney  . 

.  7.50@  7.75 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl.  ... 

.$4.00@$7.50 

Wealthy  . 

.  2.00@  4.25 

Greening  . 

.  2.00@  5.75 

Baldwin  . 

.  2.00 @  5.50 

Spy  . 

.  2.25 @  6.00 

York  . 

.  5.50@  6.50 

Pears,  bu . 

.  1.00@  1.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 

.  1.50@  3.75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 

.  .20  @  .10 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  . 

$28.00@29.00 

No.  2  . 

.26.00@27.00 

No.  3  . 

.22.00  @25.00 

('lover  mixed  . 

.22.00@28.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

14.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 

12.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  bu . . 

. $0.95 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . . 

. 82% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

. 44% 

WHEAT  IN  OTHER  (MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  red  .... 

$0.78% 

Kansas  Citv — - 

No.  2  dark  . 

.68% 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark  ....$0.1 

i4%@  .78% 

Winnipeg — 

No.  1  northern . 

•57% 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb . $0.36@$0.38 


Milk,  grade  A.  qt. 

.18 

Grade  P>  . 

.15 

Cream,  40  per  cent. 

%  pt.  .  . 

.25 

20  per  cent  .  .  .  . 

.16 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  .  . 

........ 

.38  @ 

.40 

Gathered  . 

.30@ 

.35 

Turkeys,  lb . 

........ 

.35  @ 

.50 

Chickens  . 

........ 

.35  @ 

.45 

Ducklings  . 

.80  @ 

.35 

Capons  . 

.48  @ 

:vr> 

Apples,  doz . 

........ 

.30  @ 

.85 

<  Ranges,  doz . 

........ 

.35  @ 

.50 

Potatoes,  peek  .  .  .  . 

........ 

.35  @ 

.40 

Lettuce,  head  .  .  .  . 

........ 

.10@ 

.15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

........ 

.03  @ 

.04 

String  beans,  lb.  .  . 

. 

.30@ 

.85 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  on  the  Boston  Produce  Market 
during  the  past  week.  Supplies  have  been  mod¬ 
erate  and  have  cleared  well  with  few  exceptions. 
Eggs  closed  slightly  lower.  Wool  was  some¬ 
what  more  active  on  some  lines  but  general 
price  weakness  was  evident. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
Baldwins,  fair  on  others.  Native  Baldwins, 
75c  to  $1.50;  poorer,  50c.  McIntosh  moving 
slowly,  ordinary.  75c  to  $1;  best  mostly.  $1.25 
to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy,  small  lots.  $2;  vari¬ 
ous  odd  varieties,  ordinary,  50c  to  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Native 
cut  off,  35  to  00c  bu.  box;  Texas,  crts..  bchd., 
$2.25  to  $2.50. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish,  50  to  65c  std.  bu.  box;  best  Savoy, 
$1.25  to  $1.75  bbl.;  N.  Y.  Danish.  $1  to  $1.15 
100-lb.  sacks;  Fla.,  1%-bu.  hpr.,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
Texas,  crts..  $2.25  to  $2.50. 

Carrots.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  40  to  05c:  few,  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  elul..  $2.50  to  $3.25  crt.  Texas,  erts., 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  h.h.,  50  to  00  cukes.  $9  to  $10;  poorer  low 
as  $5  std.  bu.  box.  Ind..  h.h.,  $1.50  to  $1.75 
doz.  Fla.,  h.h.,  $1  to  $2  doz. 

Cranberries.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.,  Howes,  $3  to  $3.75;  few  $4 
% -bbl.  crt. 

•  Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  18  heads,  li.h.,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $3;  few,  $3.50 
crate. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  few 
best,  $1.25;  poorer,  lower.  100  IDs.  Mich.,  50 
to  05c  50  lbs.  N.  Y.,  ord.,  mostly  $1  to  $1.10 
100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine,  100  lbs..  $1.70  to  $1.80  bag;  I’.  E.  I., 
Mts.,  mostly,  $2:  few.  $2.25  90-lb.  bag;  Idaho 
bakers,  $2.50  to  $2.75  box. 

Radishes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
40  to  50  belts.,  h.h..  $1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas,  $1  to  $1.15  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  Blue  Hubbard,  mostly  00c  to  $1 
bbl.;  1  to  l%c  lb. 

Tomatoes.  -  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native  li.h.,  ord.,  15  to  30c;  few 


best,  higher  lb.  Ohio  h.h.,  best,  $2  to  $2.25 
8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  good  for  best, 
market  weak  on  lower  grades.  No.  1  Timothy, 
$26;  .  eastern,  $18  to  $23;  clover  mixed,  red, 
$25  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady;  creamery  extras, 
29140;  firsts,  2S  to  29c;  seconds,  25)4  to  27%c 

lb. 

Eggs.  — -  Market  steady."  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  27c;  white  extras,  25  to  26c; 
fresh  eastern,  23  to  24c  doz. 

Poultry.  — -  Dressed,  market  steady,  demand 
good  except  on  large  sizes.  Fowl.  4  to  5  lbs., 
26  to  27c;  3  to  3 %  lbs..  24  to  25c:  chickens, 
3  to  6  lbs.,  27  to  33c;  native.  32  to  33c;  roost¬ 
ers.  21  to  22c  lb.  Live  fowl.  21  to  23c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  18  to  20c;  roosters,  14  to  16c  lb. 

Cheese.— -Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y..  held, 
23  to  231/.e;  fresh.  17%  to  18%e;  western  held, 
22  to  23c;  fresh,  17%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $0  to 
$6.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $6  to  $6.50;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50; 
Lima,  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  prices  weak. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  31c; 
clothing,  22  to  23c;  %  blood,  combing.  28  to 

29c:  clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  25 
to  26e;  clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing, 
25  to  26e;  clothing,  24  to  25c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  70  to  75c; 
clothing,  57  to  GOc;  %  blood,  combing,  61  to 

63c:  clothing,  52  to  55c:  %  blood,  combing.  48 
to  50c;  clothing.  45  to  47c;  (4  blood,  combing, 
44  to  47c;  clothing,  41  to  44c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  65  to  68c:  clothing,  58  to  60c;  %  blood, 
combing,  GO  to  03c;  clothing,  55  to  57c;  % 

blood,  combing.  53  to  55c;  clothing,  48  to  51c; 
%  blood,  combing,  48  to  51c;  clothing,  45  to 

47c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  about  steady 
with  a  week  ago,  demand  slow'.  Bulk  of  sales, 
$7.50  to  $8. 

Cattle.— Supply  killing  classes  rather  light: 
market  fully  steady  with  last  week,  demand 
fairly  active. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $7; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3.50  to  $6. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $8  to  $11.50; 
cull  and  common,  $6  to  $8. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  moderate,  market  fully 
steady,  demand  fair.  No  sheep  offered. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  $7  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $5  to  $7. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal,  market 
fully  steady  with  a  week  ago,  demand  fair. 
Choice,  head,  $160  to  $180;  good.  $125  to  $100; 
medium,  $00  to  $80;  common,  $30  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Eggs  are  at  the  lowest  prices  in  a  long  time. 
Both  dressed  and  live  poultry  are  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  - —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  33  to  34c;  tubs.  31  to  32c; 
firsts,  28  to  30c;  undergrades.  25c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies.  20c;  longhorn.  20  to  21c; 
brick,  22c;  brick  Swiss,  27c;  limburger.  31c. 
Eggs,  weak:  nearby  fancy.  26  to  27c;  grade  A. 
22  to  23c:  grade  B.  19  to  20c:'  grade  C,  17  to 
19c:  nearby  at  mark,  18  to  22c;  western,  13 
to  20c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry.  lower;  fowls.  25  to 
29c:  chickens,  32  to  35c;  cld  roosters,  16  to  21c; 
capons,  40  to  45c:  ducks,  23  to  26c:  geese.  23 
to  24c:  turkeys.  40  to  43c.  Live  poultry,  lower; 
fowls.  15  (o  22c;  springers,  16  to  23c:  old  roost¬ 
ers.  15  to  16c;  ducks,  20  to  25c;  geese,  17  to 
18c;  turkeys.  40c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  unclas¬ 
sified.  Ini.,  50  to  75c;  Greening,  Wealthy,  $1.25; 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Snow,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Delicious,  Northern  Spy,  $1.75  to  $2;  McIntosh, 
$1.50  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  weak;  home-grown, 
bu..  40  to  85c:  150-lb.  hag,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  Ber¬ 
muda,  bbl.,  $11  to  $13;  sweets,  Del.,  bu.  hpr., 
$1.90  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.50:  marrow,  $5.75:  white  kidney, 
$7.75;  red  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10.50.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu..  75  to  90c;  yellow,  50- 
lb.  bag,  45  to  50c;  Spanish,  crt..  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$3  to  $3.25;  grapes.  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug.  $2.25; 
lioneydews.  S.  A.,  box,  $4.50;  oranges,  Cal.,  box, 
$3.50  to  $4.50;  Fla.,  $3  to  $4.50;  pineapples. 
Cuba.  crt..  $2.75  to  $4.25;  strawberries,  Fla., 
pt..  23  to  25c. 

Vegetables.  —  Asparagus,  2-doz.  bclis..  $9: 
beans,  Fla.,  green  and  wax.  hpr..  $4.50  to  $7: 
beets,  bu..  50  to  60c:  broccoli,  Texas,  crt.,  $2 
to  $2.25;  Brussels  sprouts,  Cal.,  drum,  $5  to  $7; 
cabbage,  bu..  35  to  60c:  carrots,  bu.,  40  to  00c; 
cauliflower,  Cal.,  crt.,  $1.85  to  $2;  celery,  doz., 
(i0  to  90c;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crt..  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
escarole.  Fla.,  lipr..  $1  to  $1.50;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $7:  lettuce.  10-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  45c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  parsnips,  bu.,  50 
to  00c;  peas.  Mex.,  crt..  $8.50  to  $9:  peppers, 
Fla.,  crt.,  $3  to  $4:  radishes,  doz.  bclis..  10  to 
15c:  rhubarb.  5-lb.  carton,  25  to  75c;  spinach, 
Texas,  bu..  60  to  90c;  squash,  bu..  55  to  65c; 
tomatoes.  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  turnips, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  firm:  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $18 
to  $19:  clover  mixed.  $17  to  S18;  oat  straw, 
$9.50  to  $10:  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $18.50; 
standard  middlings,  $16.50;  red-dog.  $22;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meai.  30  per  cent  protein.  $32.25:  oil- 
meal.  34  per  cent.  $34.50;  hominy,  $27.25; 
gluten  feed.  $32.70:  oatfeed.  $11.75;  Timothy 
seed,  bu.,  $5.50  to  $6;  Alfalfa.  $10  to  $17;  Al- 
sike,  $10  to  $17;  clover,  $17  to  $18.50. 

C.  H.  B. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  lines  of  fresli  fruits  and  vegetables 
moved  slowly  011  the  Philadelphia  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days.  Supplies  were  not  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy  but  demand  was  dull  and  trading 
limited  to  quality  marks.  The  release  of  the 
Annual  Outlook  Report  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  created  some  interest  among  the 
trade.  Throughout  the  entire  report  there  is  a 
note  of  warning,  frequently  repeated,  that 
growers  refrain  from  expanding  acreage  this 
coming  season.  This  warning  is  timely  and 
should  he  heeded,  as  conditions  at  present  do 
not  warrant  any  further  extension  of  acreage 
in  most  crops.  Demand  is  not  up  to  normal  due 
to  t lie  general  depression,  and  with  a  dull  mar¬ 
ket  for  most  commodities  heavier  supplies  next 
season  would  completely  demoralize  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Potatoes  continued  to  move  slowly.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  old  stock  were  moderate,  and  prices 
held  about  steady.  (Maine  Green  Mountains  sold 
at  $1.90  ot  $2  per  100-lb.  sack,  while  Idaho  Rus¬ 
set  Burbanks  brought  $2.35  to  $2.40  per  100  IDs. 
of  U.  S.  No.  1.  with  baking  stock  in.  Receipts 
of  new  potatoes  were  generally  light.  The  trade 
lias  not  yet  taken  Hold  of  the  new  stock,  and 
under  a  slow  demand  the  market  was  dull. 
Florida  Bliss  Triumphs  sold  at  $2.40  to  $2.50 
per  bushel.  Merchantable  stocks  of  potatoes 
•he'd  by  growers  and  dealers  in  the  35  important 
late  States  on  January  1  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  88.954,000  bushels  compared  with 
89.084.000  bushels  on  the  corresponding  date  of 
last  season.  Among  the  important  Eastern 
States,  holdings  are  slightly  lighter  in  Maine 
and  Pannsylvania,  but  heavier  in  New  York 
State.  In  the  Central  States  the  holdings  are 
considearbly  lighter,  where  drought  conditions 
during  the  growing  season  cut  the  crop.  The 
Mountain  States  of  Idaho  and  Colorado  have 
much  larger  holdings,  and  make  up  for  the 
smaller  stocks  in  the  other  areas,  so  that  the 
holdings  in  all  the  important  States  are  very 


nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  year  ago.  Supplies 
of  apples  were  moderate  on  the  market  all  week, 
demand  continued  slow  and  the  market  dull. 
Fancy  Staymans  sold  fairly  well,  bringing  $1.90 
to  $2.10  per  bushel.  Other  varieties  moved  very 
slowly,  bringing  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  bushel.  The 
cabbage  market  was  steady  for  the  best  offer¬ 
ings  of  old  stock  but  the  quality  of  the  offerings 
showed  a  wide  range  in  condition.  Supplies  of 
new  stock  were  quite  heavy  and  movement  was 
slow,  with  some  accumulations.  Most  sales  of 
old  stock  were  made  at  75  to  90c  per  90-lb. 
sack,  while  new  cabbage  from  Florida  sold  at 
$1.10  to  $1.25  per  %-bbl.  hamper.  Onions 
moved  slowly  on  a  dull  market.  Receipts  were 
not  heavy  but  more  ample  for  the  limited  trad¬ 
ing.  Stocks  on  hand  on  January  1  were  con¬ 
siderably  heavier  than  a  year  ago. 

A  total  of  6,076.000  bushels  were  reported 
compared  with  5.341,000  bushels  on  the  same 
date  last  year.  These  figures  represent  an  in¬ 
crease  of  14  per  cent  over  that  of  1930,  in 
dealers  and  growers  hands.  Sweet  potatoes 
were  in  light  supply,  demand  was  fairly  good 
and  tiie  market  held  steady.  New  Jersey  %- 
bu.  baskets  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.40,  with  some 
bushels  at  $1.75  to  $2.10. 

EGGS  AND  I’OULTRY 

Mild  weather  throughout  the  country  caused 
egg  receipts  to  be  liberal  at  all  markets  during 
tiie  past  week.  Although  the  total  receipts  at 
Philadelphia  fell  off  slightly  from  the  week 
previous,  the  figure  was  considerably  over  that 
of  last  season.  A  total  of  30,435  cases  were 
received  compared  with  37,004  cases  the  week 
previous  and  21,025  cases  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1930.  During  tiie  month  of 
January,  Philadelphia  received  a  total  of  132,- 
512  cases  of  eggs  compared  with  99,433  cases 
during  January,  1930.  This  increase  of  nearly 
33  per  cent  partly  explains  the  lower  price  of 
eggs  this  season.  Fresh  extra  firsts  held  steady 
during  the  week  and  most  sales  were  made  at 

21  %c  per  dozen.  Fresh  firsts  were  dull  at  20c, 
while  fresh  seconds  brought  18c.  Pacific  Coast 
whites  were  mostly  24  to  26c,  while  the  best 
nearby  stock  ranged  from  24  to  26%c  per 
dozen.  The  storage  situation  continued  dull  and 
stocks  moved  out  slowly  at  15%  to  16%e  for 
firsts. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  generally  light, 
but  trading  was  limited  and  the  supplies  offered 
were  fully  ample  for  the  demand.  Heavy  fowls 
were  very  dull  and  in  the  buyers’  favor.  Best 
Plymouth  Rocks  sold  at  22  to  23e,  a  decrease  of 
%e  per  11).  from  last  week.  Leghorn  fowls  were 
about  steady  at  17  to  18c.  Chickens  were  dull, 
hut  prices  held  steady.  Spring  chickens  brought 

22  1o  24c  for  Leghorns.  Best  heavy  roasting 
stock  was  firm  at  31  to  33c.  Broilers  moved 
fairly  well  at  36  to  38c,  with  some  fancy  higher. 
Old  roosters  were  dull  at  15  to  17c.  bucks  in 
moderate  receipt  were  about  steady.  Large 
Pekin  were  mostly  25c,  while  Museovys  were 
18  to  20c  per  lb. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  considerably 
lighter  this  past  week.  A  total  of  463,567  lbs. 
were  received  compared  with  720, S13  lbs.  the 
week  before,  and  840,841  lbs.  during  the  same 
week  of  last  year.  Although  supplies  were 
lighter,  trading  was  light,  and  tiie  market 
rather  dull.  Fowls  held  steady,  with  most  sales 
at  28  to  30c  per  lb.  Chickens  moved  fairly 
well  when  fancy  and  most  sales  were  made  at 
31  to  33c.  Turkeys  were  dull,  but  prices  held 
steady  at  40  to  43_e  for  fancy  nearby  birds. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Best  quality  hay  moved  readily  at  existing 
prices  during  the  past  week.  Receipts  were 
light,  with  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  made  up  of 
undergrades  and  ordinary  quality  stock.  Prices 
of  best  feeding  hay  held  firm  at  $26  per  ton, 
with  poorer  offerings  ranging  from  $23  to  $25. 
Straw  in  very  light  supply  was  nominal.  Rye 
brought  $12.50  to  $13.50  per  ton,  while  wheat 
was  mostly  $11  to  $12  per  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers' 
market.  There  are  no  provisions  for  receiving 
consignment  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  34c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
36c. 

Eggs.- — Yard  eggs,  doz.,  35c;  small  eggs,  doz., 
30c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  45c;  minimum  weight  of 
ail  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c, 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt..  13c;  butter¬ 
milk.  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat 
flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c;  cabbage, 
new,  lb..  2c:  new  carrots,  bch.,  5c;  celery,  bell., 
oc;  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c;  endive,  lb.,  6c;  horse¬ 
radish,  %  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  15c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  5c;  leek,  bch.,  oc;  home¬ 
grown  lettuce,  bch.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce,  head, 
8c;  onions,  dry,  5  lbs..  25c;  onions,  green,  bch., 
10c;  potatoes,  pk.,  35c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.20; 
parsley,  bch.,  5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5e;  pears,  bu., 
$1;  radishes,  bcli..  5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  sauer¬ 
kraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  string 
beans,  qt.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  15c;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  lb..  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Turkeys,  live,  N.  Y.  State,  lb., 
40c;  heavy  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c; 
gee.se,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  dressed,  N.  Y. 
State,  lb.,  45c;  dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c; 
dressed  poultry,  light,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  32c; 
geese,  lb.,  32c. 

Meats — Plate  beef,  lb.,  15c;  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  lb.,  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lh.,  25  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  22c;  liamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  11)., 
30  to  40c;  liome-made  sausage,  lb.,  20  to  30c; 
stewing  lamb,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  30e;  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20  to 
25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  34c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  18  to  20c:  round  steak,  lb., 
35c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  35e. 

Miscellaneous.— -Grapefruit  4c  each,  tangerines, 
lc  each,  oranges  lc  each,  when  car  comes  in; 
honey,  5  lbs..  75c;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  40c;  pop¬ 
corn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal..  $2;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  30c;  hickory- 
nuts,  lb.,  10c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
7  to  7%c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey  herds.  9  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered, 
$200  to  $300;  cows,  fresli,  choice,  grades,  $100 
to  $150:  cows,  fresli,  good  to  medium,  $80  to 
$90;  cows,  fresh,  common.  $60  to  $75;  beef 
cows  and  bulls.  $10  to  $12;  lambs.  $8  to  $10: 
veal  calves,  milk -fed,  choice,  $10  to  $17;  veal 
calves,  good  to  medium,  $12  to  $14;  hogs,  light, 
dressed,  $11  to  $12;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  23 
to  24c:  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  2S  to  30c;  eggs, 
local,  fresii,  doz.,  25  to  30c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  14e; 
milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  milk, 
sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  12c;  butter,  farm¬ 
ers’  delivery,  lb.,  45c;  creamery  prints  and 
rolls,  lb..  31  to  33c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  28 
to  30c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  23  to  27c;  cheese, 
cottage,  lb.,  12%e;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  36 
to  38c;  eggs,  storage,  doz.,  20  to  24c;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  32  to  35c;  roasting  chickens,  lb., 
38  to  40c:  ducks,  lb..  21  to  24c;  potatoes,  pk., 
35c:  cabbage,  lb.,  2  to  3e;  turnips,  lb.,  2  to  3c; 
onions,  lb.,  2c,  F.  A.  C. 
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BIG  PROFITS  with  EAGLE  NEST  CHICKS 

EAGLE  NEST  BREEDING  FARMS  offer  eight  profitable  varie¬ 
ties  of  Chicks  and  three  matings.  Big  Type  Tancred  and  Barron 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 
from  bloodtested  stock.  Trapnested  Flocks  with  official  record 
pedigrees.  Long  years  of  careful  and  scientific  breeding  make  Eagle 
Nest  Chicks  a  real  investment  for  poultry  raisers.  Bred  for  big 
type,  health  and  high  egg  production. 

A  REAL  GUARANTEE 

Eagle  Nest  guarantees  90%  livability  on  their 
Extra  Select  Blood-tested  Mating  and  80%  on 
their  Extra  Special  Mating — all  varieties. 

See  our  catalog  for  complete  details.  Prices 
are  low.  2,000  customers  testify  as  to  their 
profits  received  from  their  flocks.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  savings  plan  that  enables  you 
to  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  Eagle  Nest 
Chicks. 

Send  for  free  Catalog 

EAGLE  NEST 
BREEDING  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R, 

Upper  Sandusky,  O.,  U.  S.A. 


LegHorns-Reds^RocksAVyandottes 

iffitfHTimiflf rtH-b-H-iriTT! I  i t  HtHFM-W  i  i  !  1 ,  1 1 ,  ,  I !  'I  Iff, I 

'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS V 


All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE. 

New  Low  Prices  to  April  18,  1931 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORNS 

20c 


s.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS 

20c 


Barred  White 

ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 
22c  25c 


Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks 
add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add  $1.00.  yac  discount  on  orders  for  500;  1c  off  on  orders  for 
1,000.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645-5 


I 


TO  HAVE  A  COPY  OF  HIS  NEW 


New  Low  Prices— 10  Chicks  EXTRA jJoorSreli 

1  want  you  to  write  at  once  for  new  illustrated 
Free  Catalog  of  our  large  type  “Thor-O- 
Bred”  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Ten 
breeds.  Hens  with  records  to  296  eggs. 
"SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.VJ 


GASSONS  LARGE  TYPE 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  Will  Appeal 
to  Poultry  Raisers  Who  Wish  to 


Makp  Si  R p;i I  Profit  Buy  your  chicks  from  largest 
**■  “•^'***  *  yjree(jjng  Plant  in  the  Middle 

States.  55  acres,  61  buildings,  $175,000  investment — all  devoted  to 
poultry.  5,000  pedigreed  birds  on  our  farm.  1,500  trapnested  under 
Ohio  R.  O.  P.  Supervision.  Eight  consecutive  years  of  Blood  testing, 
official  records  from  200  to  310  eggs.  Every  male  in  all  our  matings 
has  a  pedigree  from  210  to  32S  eggs.  Large  Chalk  White  Eggs  weigh¬ 
ing  24  to  28  oz.  are  the  result.  For  real  profit  raise  Gasson  Strain 
Chicks — the  best  your  money  can  buy.  Day  old  chicks  and  matured 
Pedigreed  cockerels.  Write  for  big  48-page  catalog. 

GASSON  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  D  VERSAILLES,  OHIO 


_  -  Send  only  $1  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when 

chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type, 
color  and  egg  production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices — 

50 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.50 

Barred,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anc.,  .  6.50 

Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orps.  and  Black  Min.,  .  7.00 

Heavy  mixed.  10c;  J.  B.  Giants,  16c. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50. 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

13.00 


500 

$48.75 

58.75 

63.75 


1000 

$95.00 

115.00 

125.00 


COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 


CH  ICKS  on 

is 

r  TERMS, 

m 

READ  THIS 

Askab  nit  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


terms  plan — $1  per  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks  \ 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous  ' 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests  — Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard.  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHIC.KS 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS 

Every  chick  produced  from  our  own  breeders  on  the  farm.  Officially  blood-tested,  production-bred, 

*  vigorous  and  healthy.  Write  for  catalog  and  new  prices. 

Educational  Bulletin,  ftHOW  TO  RAISE  CHICK.S  Sent  on  Request 
Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  DAVISVILLE,  R.  I. 


Fairview  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

THERESA,  NEW  YORK 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Tom  Barton’s  World  famous 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  are  offering  very  profitatde  chicks  at  low  prices.  Also  B  XItRED  ROCKS,  RHODE  ISLAND 
it InS,  8  L. WYANDOTTES,  DUCKLINGS  and  TURKEYS.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


iLOOD  TESTED 
iARRED  ROCK 

_  ABY  CHICKS 

and  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 


Dagsboro,  Delaware 


Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

Monthly  report  for  December  : 
Production,  December,  54.19  per  cent, 
16,001.30  points,  16,815  eggs. 

Production  to  date,  48.30  per  cent,  40,- 
550.55  points,  44,352  eggs. 

The  10  high  pens  (by  points)  through 
December  31  are  as  follows : 

R.  I.  R.,  Seott  Poultry  Farm,  Mass., 
739.35  points,  807  eggs;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  J. 
A.  Hanson,  Ore..  670.40.  701;  R.  I.  R., 
Burdean  Acres,  Mass.,  665.25,  705;  R.  I. 
R.,  Homestead  Farm,  Conn.,  643.65,  690; 

R.  I.  R..  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  638.80,  700;  S.  C,  W.  L.,  George 
Lowry  Poultry  Farm.  Inc.,  Conn..  621.75, 
677;  S.  C.  W.  L„  Whitegg  Farm,  N.  J., 
620,  706;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  Fox  &  Son  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  .T..  616.50,  622;  R.  I.  R., 
Quality  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  615.35,  627  ; 

S.  C.  W.  L.,  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  N. 
J.,  610.40,  690. 

The  10  high  birds  (by  points)  through 
December  31  are  as  follows  : 

S.  C.  W.  L.,  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  83.50 
points,  78  eggs ;  It.  I.  R.,  Burdean  Acres, 
Mass.,  82.95,  84 ;  It.  I.  R..  Scott  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  82.35,  91;  R.  I.  It.,  Scott 
Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  80.95,  85;  S.  C. 
IV.  L.,  George  Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  I  no., 
Conn.,  80.30.  79;  S.  C.  W.  L..  .J.  A.  Han¬ 
son,  Ore.,  79.55,  81 ;  It.  I.  It..  Parmen¬ 
ter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass.,  78.65,  84; 
S.  C.  W.  L.,  Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm, 
N.  .T.,  78.65,  74  ;  It.  I.  It.,  Burdean  Acres, 
Mass.,  77.35,  80;  R.  I.  It.,  Scott  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  77.25,  80. 

The  high  pen  (by  points)  in  each  breed 
for  December  is  as  follows : 

B.  P.  It.,  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J., 
16S.20  points,  188  eggs;  J.  W.  G.,  Marcy 
Farms,  N.  .T„  215.40,  218 ;  R.  I.  It..  Par¬ 
menter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass..  263.65, 
276;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore., 
235.05,  238;  Misc..  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  N. 
.1..  W.  Wyandottes,  205.80,  216. 

The  high  bird  (by  points)  in  each 
breed  for  December  is  as  follows : 

B.  P.  R.,  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J., 
25  points,  25  eggs;  .T.  W.  G.,  Marcy 
Farms,  N.  J.,  25.90.  24;  R.  I.  R.,  Par¬ 
menter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass.,  31.25, 
30;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  George  Lowry  Poultry 
Farm,  Inc.,  Conn.,  31.15,  29;  Misc.,  Mrs. 
C,  E.  Wagg,  N.  J.,  W.  Wyan.,  23.45,  23. 
High  pens  in  each  variety : 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick¬ 
eries.  N.  J.,  379  points,  440  eggs;  Gar¬ 
ret  W.  Buck,  N.  J.,  160.90.  172. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Scott  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  739.35  points.  807  eggs ;  Burdean 
Acres,  Mass.,  665.25,  705;  Homestead 
Farms,  Conn.,  643.65,  690. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.— J.  A.  Hanson, 
Ore.,  670.40  points,  701  eggs;  George 
Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  621.75,  677 ; 
Whitegg  Farm,  N.  .T.,  620,  706. 

Miscellaneous.- — Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  N. 
,T.,  W.  Wyan.,  458.45  points,  497  eggs ; 
Marcy  Farms,  N.  J.,  ,T.  W.  G.,  435.95, 
457;  Marcy  Farms,  N.  J.,  J.  W.  G., 
369.90.  384 :  Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y.,  Mot. 
Honda  ns,  133.40,  132. 


Certified  Baby  Chicks 

There  are  many  poultrymen,  large  and 
small,  who  prefer  to  purchase  their  baby 
chicks  from  recognized  breeders  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  this  part  (we  might  well  call  it 
“art”)  of  the  industry.  By  obtaining  their 
new  stock  in  this  manner,  they  avoid  the 
initial  investment  for  equipment;  they 
also  save  the  space,  time  and  labor  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  undertaking.  These  last 
mentioned  are  regarded  as  sufficient  rea¬ 
sons  by  those  who  find  that  their  daily 
routine  renders  it  impossible,  or  imprac¬ 
ticable,  to  raise  their  own  chicks. 

Regulations  approved  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Gilbert,  Commissioner  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture,  make 
possible  the  selling  of  baby  chicks  under 
the  New  England  Quality  Products’ 
Label,  thereby  giving  purchasers  the  as¬ 
surance  that  such  chicks  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  department.  These 
regulations  specify  that  the  chicks  must 
be  from  the  eggs  of  hens  which  have  been 
blood  tested  and  found  to  be  free  from 
the  ravaging  pullorum  disease  for  a 
period  of  two  or  more  years.  This  blood¬ 
testing  is  done  by  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station, 
and  in  the  cases  of  most  breeders,  has  ex¬ 
tended  over  several  years.  The  entire 
flock,  as  well  as  the  laying  hens,  must  be 
entirely  free  from  the  disease.  Eggs  can 
be  taken  only  from  such  birds  as  are 
found  by  inspectors  of  the  department  to 
conform  to  the  size,  shape  and  color  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  particular  breed  and 
chosen  for  productive  capacity.  Reason¬ 
able  freedom  from  disease  in  the  laying 
lien  has  been  found  to  be  of  vast  import¬ 
ance  in  assuring  a  comparatively  low 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  chicks  themselves. 
Poultry  raisers,  who  have  helplessly 
watched  the  demise  of  70  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  young  chicks  during  the 
critical  period  of  their  first  three  weeks 
of  life,  will  be  much  interested  to  learn 
that  more  than  96  per  cent  of  the  day-old 
chicks  sent  out  under  the  New  England 
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A  Hen  Laying  125  Eggs 
Should  Get  Only  Half 
As  Much  Feed  as  a 
Hen  Laying  250  Eggs 
♦ 

The  man  who  works  only  4  hours  a  day  isn’t 
entitled  to  the  same  wages  as  the  man  who 
works  8  hours. 

A  hen  laying  125  eggs  a  year  isn’t  entitled  to 
the  same  amount  of  feed  as  the  one  laying  250 
eggs. 

You  can’t  cut  down  your  feed  bill  without 
starving  your  flock:  average  producers  need  just 
as  much  food  as  heavy  layers. 

But  you  can  replace  the  big  eaters  and  poor 
layers  with  WILLGERODT’S  PEDIGREED  S.  C. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Willgerodt’s  Pedigreed  hens  lay  200  to  300 
eggs  per  year.  And  there's  no  guesswork  about 
it.  Every  pullet,  every  hen  is  trapnested  3G5 
days  a  year. 

Any  that  fall  below  the  200  mark  go  to  the 
block.  l’our  guarantee  that  WILLGERODT’S 
hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks,  breeders,  are  the 
off-spring  of  extra-heavy  layers. 

Send  for  IVILLGERODT'S  EREE  Leghorn 
Book.  It  shows  the  way  to  bigger  poultry 
profits. 

WILLGER0DT  B80S. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  . 


Per  100 

- $10.00 

....  10.00 

_  12.00 

-  10.00 

....  8.00 


Vzc  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1.000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 


CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


20™  CENTURY  CHICKS 


CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest- pedigrree  strains.  Big 
type  Barron  Leghorns.  Big 
Egg  Layers.  Standard  bred 
Wyandottes.  Rocks,  S.  C. 

FTrAinr  Red9-  Minorcas,  etc.  10  EXTRA 

catalog  Write  today-. Get  our  big  ..  CHICKS 
WE  SHIP  C.O.D,  poultry  book  which  gives  With  Each  lOO 
100  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  ,F  ORDERED 
delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar.  1st 

Established  30  years.  Best  of  references.  Write  today 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS 

7  c  and  Up 


White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg..  $10  per  100.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes,  $13  per  100.  y«c 
more  in  lots  less  than  100. 
Broilers  $7.  24-Page  catalog 
free.  21  Years  in  business. 

- Hogan  tested.  100%  Delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-lay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  Heavy  &  Light  mixed, 
only  7c  up.  We  send  1.000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 
_  _  500  chicks,  500  size  with  300  chicks. 

Hottest  offer  ever  made.  In  business  for  years.  Ser¬ 
vice  after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write  at  once. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

STRiCKLER’S  Barron  S.C.WHITE 

LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Bart  on  R.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful.  Ex¬ 
tra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these  ma¬ 
tings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed— $14  per  100;  $41 
per  300;  *67  per  500;  $130  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10*  hooks  order.  Catalog 


free. 


LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years'  experience.  Wo 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  early  order  discount. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle.  Pa. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  w,cLLo.soH,p 

Prices  Smashed  for  1931— Order  Now 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain  ...$10.00  per  100 
Parks  Str.  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.  34D31)  ..$12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . $13.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed  . $10.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed  . $  8.00  per  100 

500  lots,  %c  less:  1,000  lots,  one  cent  less.  Less  than 
100,  add  one  cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P. 
P.  Paid.  All  free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

c9ifcKp4#4 
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Poultry  Farm 

Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak 
|  ers.  ‘-Pride  o’  Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable. 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 

Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood  tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  R«cin> 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  pouitij 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  S,  Ransomville,  N.Y.„ 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want . chicks. 


Navie 
Address  . 
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JUST'PAI NT  THE  ROOSTS 


KILL  LICE 


No  Handling 
©£  Birds  « 


'Paint"  it  on  the  roosts.  The 

fumes  kill  lice.  Recommended  by  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  everywhere.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  he  does  not  have  it,  send  us  $1.25 
for  150-bird  size. 

To  kill  mites,  spray  according  to  directions. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp., 
Incorporated,  Louisville, 


Ky 


Make  More  Money 

RAISING  CHICKS 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

ALL  METAL  BROODER  HOUSE 


Gives  you  the  biggest  value  for  your  money.  Contains  all  the 
features  of  the  now  famous  patent  No.  1,670,932,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  has  many  improvements  of 
our  own.  FIRE,  INSECT, 
VERMIN,  RODENT  and 
THIEF  PROOF. 
Latest  improved 
ventilation,  newest 
type  Violet  Ray 
windows.  Freedom 
from  dampness  and 
sweating.  Circular 
construction  from 
corrugated  sheets 
prevents  hudd- 

... _ lingorpilingup. 

Proper  temperatures  easy  to  maintain  even  in  zero  weather. 
No  dark  corners.  It  is  the  outstanding  all-met  a  Ibrooder 
house  but  it  costs  no  more.  To  seeit  is  to  buy  it. 

Our  Long  Boy  Laying  houses  are  equally  as  good. 

Write  for  printed  matter. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY 


Dept.  E 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

H.  &  Z.  BROODER  HOUSE 

Proper  brooding  means  profitable  poultry  raising. 
The  IT.  &  Z.  Brooder  Houses  actually  pay  for 
themselves  by  mothering  the  weaker  members  of 
the  brood  that  ordinarily  die,  into  big,  healthy, 
profitable  chicks. 


Quality  Products’  Label  last  year  were 
alive  at  the  end  of  that  period.  This  un¬ 
usually  low  mortality  rate  in  these  chicks 
from  blood-tested  layers  was  indicated  by 
careful  checking  np  of  information  re¬ 
ceived  from  purchasers  of  last  year’s 
hatch.  One  of  the  greatest  hazards  in 
poultry  raising  has  been  the  difficulty  in 
raising  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the 
chicks  hatched. 

Poultrymen  who  have  experienced  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  chicks  that  would 
prove  true  to  the  breed  and  type  desired 
will  be  almost  equally  interested  in  that 
part  of  the  regulations  approved  by  Dr. 
Gilbert,  which  requires  that  the  parent 
birds  must  be  of  the  proper  size,  color 
and  shape  required  for  their  breed  and 
in  vigorous  good  health.  This  require¬ 
ment  is  especially  desirable  to  those  who 
are  pi’ejudieed  in  favor  of  special  breeds, 
and  who  naturally  desire  to  keep  their 
flocks  true  to  type  and  free  from  any 
taint  of  cross-breeding. 

To  date,  about  50  poultry  breeders 
throughout  the  State,  whose  flocks  have 
already  •been  blood-tested,  have  applied 
for  the  inspection  service  by  department 
inspectors,  which  will  permit  their  use  of 
the  label.  Dr.  Gilbert  estimates  that  at 
least  60,000  birds  will  be  found  to  come 
within  the  requirements  and  that  their 
hatch  will  total  more  than  3,000,000 
chicks.  .T.  C.  Cort,  director  of  the  Divis¬ 
ion  of  Dairying  and  Animal  Husbandry, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  inspection  service 
firmly  believes  that  poultrymen  through¬ 
out  the  State  will  be  extremely  desirous 
of  purchasing  their  chicks  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  the  label.  He  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  arranging  to  prepare  a  list  of 
those  breeders  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
label  and  plans  to  furnish  county  agents 
and  others  interested  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  such  breeders  at  an  early 
date.  In  this  manner  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  assuming 
progressive  poultrymen  of  the  State 
worth-while  co-operation  in  their  effort 
to  obtain  healthy  chicks  of  desirable 
breeding.  w.  e.  maloney. 


More  About  Poultry  Cross¬ 
breeding 


prevents 
pera ture. 


Built  entirely  of  wood  by  skilled  mechanics, 
it  is  cold — draft- — and- — vermin-proof.  Scientific 
chimney  and  ventilator  provides  ventilation. 
Octagonal  construction  eliminates  dark  corners 
and  angles  and  allows  sections  and  roof  to  be 
matched  together  perfectly.  Wood  construction 
extreme  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
Eull  size  windows  admit  ample  sun¬ 
shine.  ltoof  will  shed  water  for 
years.  Durable  paint  adds  to  tlie 
appearance  and  durability  of  the 
house.  Shipped  complete  with 
roof  ventilator  and  floor.  Start¬ 
ing  your  layers  properly  means 
greater  profits.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  today. 

IIEHTZLEIi  ZOOK  COM  BAN  Y,  Belleville,  Pa. 
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Metal  Brooder  House 
controlled  beat  and 
BLM-  j  /  |B  ■  Hi®  moisture.  Many  sizes. 
■‘Ill/  Exclusivefeature,  Ross 

jf*ji  Walline  Feeders  (fill 

outside,  feed  inside), 
with  windows  giving  light  in  trough.  Ross 
System  of  Poultry  Raising  saves  losses.  Write 
today  for  information.  Buy  Now — Pay  Later. 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 
Check  items  wanted.  344  Warder  St. 


Chicks  grow  better  in  a 
BUCKEYE.  Most  substan¬ 
tial  Brooder  House  made.  Perfect 

,  _ ,  ventilation,  no  sweating.  Satis- 

I  -AT.  ^0_L670.93ZJ  faction  GUARANTEED.  All 
sizes,  350  to  10,000  chicks.  Reasonable  prices  Easy  terms. 
Write  Today  for  Interesting  Book.  Agents  wanted. 
The  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  14,  London,  O, 


Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson:  Child’*  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


On  page  107  Mr.  "Wood  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “it  makes  no  difference  what 
breed  you  cross  with  White  Leghorn,  the 
chicks  will  all  be  white.” 

I  am  not  a  big  breeder,  but  have  al¬ 
ways  had  a  few.  About  15  years  ago  the 
Young's  strain  of  White  Leghorns  were 
very  popular  and  a  friend  of  mine  paid 
Mr.  Young  $20  for  a  setting  of  eggs.  From 
these  eggs  he  got  three  cockerels  and  two 
pullets.  As  he  did  not  need  all  of  the 
cockerels  he  let  me  have  one. 

I  placed  this  bird  with  my  flock  of 
about  15  It.  I.  Red  liens,  and  that  Sum¬ 
mer  I  raised  about  50  chicks.  Not  one 
could  he  called  pure  white — they  ranged 
all  the  way  from  a  dirty  white  to  more 
than  half  red.  Most  of  the  pullets  had 
more  or  less  red  on  breast  and  most  of 
the  cockerels  had  more  or  less  red  on 
hack. 

It  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  this 
cockerel  was  not  pure  bred  for  he  came 
direct  from  Mr.  Young’s  highest  priced 
eggs. 

The  pullets  from  this  cross  were  as 
good  layers  as  I  ever  owned,  and  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  experiences  of  others 
with  a  similar  cross.  E.  j.  rudd. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  should  like  to  have  the  experience 
of  others.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
tremendous  dominance  of  at  least  some 
strains  of  White  Leghorn.  But  there  is 
prepotency  in  other  breeds,  and  no  one 
can  tell  for  certain  when  and  where 
something  is.  going  to  crop  out. 


Heavy  Litter  of  Pork 

William  Quinn,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  recent¬ 
ly  received  the  silver  cup  for  producer 
of  pork  in  New  York  State,  getting  2,753 
lbs.  of  pork  from  a  litter  of  11  pigs  in 
ISO  days.  These  pigs  were  fed  mostly 
on  garbage.  c.  J.  p. 


The  magistrate  was  questioning  the 
man  in  the  dock.  “You  say  you  were 
quietly  minding  your  own  business  and 
making  no  disturbance  when  the  police 
officer  came  and  threatened  to  strike  you 
if  you  didn’t  accompany  him  to  the  sta¬ 
tion?”  “Yes,  yer  honor.”  “That  is  very 
strange,”  murmured  the  magistrate.  “And 
whatis  your  business?”  “I’m  a  burglar.” 
— Answers. 


H  I  L  L  P  O  T 


BRANCHES  : 
EASTON,  PA. 
FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
MORRISTOWN,  N.J, 


W.  F.  H  I  L  L  P  O  T,  D  E  P  T.  1 
FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  Liberal  Replacement  Allowance  on 

All  Chicks  That  Die  the  First  Two  Weeks 


HILLPOT  CHICKS^  are  backed  by  19 
years  of  intensive  breeding  and  an 
exclusive  system  of  incubation  that 
assures  full  normal  development  within  the 
shell.  They  hatch  with  the  necessary  re¬ 
serve  of  vitality  to  pass  safely  through  the 
hazardous  rearing  period  and  attain  full 
maturity  quickly.  These  qualities  and  their 
heavy  production  of  fine  large  eggs  make 
Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  exceptionally  profit¬ 
able  to  both  the  commercial  poultryman 
and  the  small  flock  owner. 

BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK  in 
LEGHORNS-ROCKS-REDS 


New  Low  Prices  on  Chicks  of  Fine  Breeding 

We  have  arranged  our  matings  to  make  possible  the  lowest  prices  we  have  quoted  in  many  years. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — In  our  Select,  Special  and  Super  Matings,  every  Leghorn  female  must 
be  a  mature  hen  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more  aiftl  producing  eggs  weighing  at  least  24  ozs.  to  the 
dozen.  Special  and  Super  Matings  are  headed  with  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 

CROSS-BREDS  for  Broiler  and  Roaster  Production 

“Wyan-Rocks”  (Wyandotte-Rock)  and  “Bram-Rocks”  (Brahma-Rock). 

Also  Straight  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS  and  WYANDOTTES 

FREE  CATALOG — Write  for  beautiful  new  book,  the  best  we  have  ever  issued.  Gives  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  on  care  and  housing  of  chicks.  Tells  how  to  market  fancy  poultry  products  for  best  returns. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


PARKS 


BRED-TO 
LAV 

EGGS,  CHICKS  AND  YOUNGSTERS  AT  1918  PRICES 


ROCKS 


PROVING  that  we  are  willing  to  stand  our  honest  share  of  this  world-wide  readjustment.  Parks’ 
Strain  is  the  World’s  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 


ROCKS.  They’ve  been  carefully  selected,  trapnested  aud  pedigreed  for  EGGS  and 
STANDARD  QUALITIES  by  the  Parks’  since  1889. 

SOME  RECORDS  they’ve  made— U8  eggs  in  118  days.  Lots  of  300  eggers  up  to  329 
in  a  year.  Pullets  laying  at  91  to  120  days  of  age.  Customers  report  flock  averages 
up  to  271  and  profits  per  hen  per  year  ranging  up  to  88.09.  Winners  in  over  40  lay¬ 
ing  contests.  ask  about  extra  hatching  eggs  and  chicks 

GET  all  the  facts  about  a  new  offer  we  are  now  making.  Just  drop  a  postal  card  in  the  mail  and 
ask  for  our  free  catalog  and  complete  information  that  fully  describes  this  remarkable  offer. 
Lower  prices,  hierher  quality  and  extra  hatching  eggs  and  chicks  with  every  order  make  this 
the  outstanding  value  of  the  season. 

EVERY  MATING  now  headed  by  males  from  Official  Laying  Contest  R.  O.  P.  Hens. 

Write  for  catalog  today.  J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


i 1 


ON  THE  AIR 

over  station 
WLS  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening. 


Don’t  buy  chicks — make  no  final  choice — place  no  orders  until  you 
have  investigated  Com  Beit  Accredited  Chicks.  Write  for  free  catalog, 
new  low  prices  and  full  particulars  on  our  new  livability  guarantee. 

Corn  Belt  Hatcheries,  D.  K.  Roth  &  Sons,  Box  15,  Gibson  City,  III. 


FREE  CATALOG 

filled  from  cover  to 
cover  with  timely 
information. 


ULTRY  CATALOG 

Wolf’s  Certified  Chicks  Make  More  Money 

Enjoy  the  profit  benefits  from  Wolf  Certified  breeding — these  chicks  cost  you  no  more 
and  build  up  your  profits  tremendously.  Every  chick  develops  into  a  big,  strong, 
healthy,  fast-growing  egg  layer. 

Catalog  shows  all  breeds  in  beautiful,  natural  colors — a  work  of  art  and  a  book  you 
will  wish  to  read.  Send  for  it  today.  Special  extra  discount  for  earlv  orders 

WOLF  HATCHING  S.  BREEDING  FARMS.  Dent.  16.  Gihsonhiim.  Ohio 


COLORS 


Quality  baby  chicks  ivia,  cEi.’ 

dred,  provided  you  return  this  advertisement 
with  your  older.  May  hatched  chicks: — Leghorns. 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black — $12.00  per  100.  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anoonas — $14.00  per  100. 
White  Rocks.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons — $16.00  per 
100.  Jersey  Giants,  Light  Brahmas — $18-00  per  100. 
March,  $4  more.  April,  $2  piore.  June  and  July,  $2 
less.  Custom  hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler 
chicks,  light,  $10.00  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy.  $12.00; 
All  Heavy.  $14.00.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more. 
Better  order  now.  Sent  C.O.D.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid  live  delivery. 
Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for 
folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


“NONE 

BETTER 


STATE  CERTIFIED 
BABY  CHICKS 

Guaranteed  to  Please 

Husky,  Healthy,  money-makers  culled  for  heavy 
egg  and  meat  producing  Broilers.  Fend  for  new 
folder  and  attractive  price  list — it’s  free. 
Write  now.  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

“18  Years  Hutching  Experience” 
BOX  L.  HIlHiiaV,  Mil. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Feb.  and  March  delivery  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns - $13  $62.50  $125 

Bd.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas .  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orp. 

Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas .  16  77.50  150 

Light  Brahmas  and  Bl.  Giants .  20  95.00  190 

Assorted:  Light.  1 0c ;  Heavy,  12c. 

Also  special  Plating  chicks  and  started  pullets.  100% 
delivery.  Order  direct  or  send  for  circular.  10% 
hooks  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  IX 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Penn  a.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Feb.,  March,  and  April  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $47.50  $90  00 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  10.00  47.50  90i00 

They  are  two  of  America’s  heaviest  producers  of  large 
White  Eggs.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks  25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  ..  $3.75  $5-50  $10  00 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns  ..  3.75  5.50  10  00 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.00  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed  .  3.00  4.50  8.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.Cocolatnus,  Pa. 


AIT  It  I  ITV  Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

DE ALII  I  White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  12  00 

CHICKS  g£ By;::::::::::::::  ft 

500  lots  14c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
ciretiiar. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS  FOR 
Feb.  23rd,  March  and  April 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tanc.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

B.  Hox  &  R.  I.  Reds.  3.50  *  —  -  - 

Silv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00 

Free  range  carefully  selected. 

Order  di.ect.  Catalog  free 
The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15.  Richfield,  Pa. 


6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

100%  del. 

guaranteed. 

Chicks 


ItAKREI)  ROCKS  &1ko  hatching 
8.C.IV,  LEGHORNS  Write  lor  prices. 

C.  C,  Allen  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Seaford,  Del, 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds*  Poultry 
A  c  c  o  u  n  t  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Power  Spray -Paint  Outfit 

For  Painting,  Spraying,  Disinfecting, etc. 

Never  before  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
a  high  quality  Power  Paint  and  insecticide  Spray  Out¬ 
fit.  like  this  for  so  little  money.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  purchase  the  manufacturer’s  surplus  stock. 

The  Outfit  is  nationally  advertised.  Sells  regularly 
for  $79.50.  We  offer  you  this 


$79.50  Value  for  Only  $27.50 


No  more  worry  about 
spraying.  This  outfit  is  just 
the  thing  for  spraying  small 
trees,  shrubbery,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  etc.  Spray  gun  has 
adjustable  nozzle  for  regu¬ 
lating  spray. 


For  painting  and  spraying  in¬ 
secticides,  this  outfit  will  pay  for 
itself  on  the  savings  you  would 
make  in  painting  one  building. 
One  man,  with  this  outfit,  can 
paint  as  fast  as  six  men  painting 
with  brushes  and  do  a  better  job 
/and  do  it  easier.  Takes  less  paint, 
duco,  or  varnish.  Then,  you  can 
use  it  for  spraying  small  trees, 
shrubbery,  vegetables,  etc.  Use 
it  to  paint  your  own  buildings 
and  make  extra  money  painting 
for  your  neighbor.  Outfit  comes 
complete  with  85  ft.  hose,  5  gal¬ 
lon  paint  and  insecticide  contain¬ 
er  (insecticide  will  not  rust  con¬ 
tainer),  spray  gun,  valve  adapt¬ 
ers  for  auto — everything  com¬ 
plete. 

Any  Auto,  Truck  or 
Tractor  at  Idling  Speed 
Furnishes  Power 

Just  remove  2  spark  plugs  from 
auto,  insert  the  two  auto  adjus¬ 
ter  valves  (included  with  outfit), 
start  your  motor,  put  paint  or 
insecticide  in  the  big  5 
gallon  container  and  you 
are  ready  to  paint  your* 
house  or  spray  your 
trees. 


This  is  the  Gun  furnished  with 
this  outfit — it  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  market — it  retails  for 
$30.00 — more  than  our  price 
for  complete  outfit.  Small  steel 
jar  also  included  for  use  on 
small  jobs. 


In  addition  to  painting, 
vou  can  also  use  this 
outfit  for  spraying  shrub¬ 
bery,  vegetables,  small 
fruit,  etc.  Ideal  outfit  for 
disinfecting  and  white¬ 
washing  interior  of  barns 
and  poultry  houses. 


Order  From  This  Ad 

You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  this  hish-grade 
outfit — it  is  absolutely  guaranteed.  °r(ler  n  ■ 

will  go  fast  at  this  “give  away”  price.  \\e  hate  oeen 
advertising  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  the  p  . 
years  and  are  known  for  the  exceptional  <  fc 
Send  check  to 

National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co. 


Mail 

Your 

Order 

Today 


|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  2 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  2 

~  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  2 

—  For  tale  by  - 

!  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

2  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 

Through  the  Looking  Glass 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Tangle  wood  Tales 

The  Water  Babies 

Wood’s  Natural  History 

Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

CENTAUR  6-10 

is  a  Real  One-Plow  Tractor 


Makes  the  Farm  of 
50  acres  or  less  a  Power  Farm 

6  horse  power  mean  one  full-sized 
plow  on  any  tractor— that’s  true  of 
the  biggest.  That  is  why  the  Centaur  is  a 
real  one-plow  tractor.  It  has  the  power  to 
plow  a  full  12-inch  furrow  while  the  operator 
rides.  Its  6  horse  powerdraw-barpull  makes 
the  small  farm  a  power  farm,  for  it  handles 
all  tillage  operations  on  the  small  farm.  The 
new  spring  equalized  steering  makes  it 
easier  to  get  into  close  corners,  makes  the 
tractor  easier  to  handle. 

Ifyoufarm  50acresor  less — send  the  coupon 
forcompleteinformation  on  tractorand  tools. 


' “cent A U  R  T  R  A  C  f" DR- CORp" DRAT Fo N 
15  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Send  me  (older  on  Centaur  Tractors  and  Tools. 

Name - 

R.  D . - . -P.  O.— . . 

County - State - 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 

A  Butterfly  Tray 

We  furnish  materials,  you  follow  pimple  instruc¬ 
tions  in  our  book.  You  receive  a  12x19  oval  base, 
reed,  sky  paper,  grasses,  milkweed,  and  butter¬ 
flies,  everything  except  glass.  With  glass  $1.99 
plus  postage. 

Learn  Basketry 

Complete  instruction  book  for  making  other 
useful  articles  10o. 

H.  H.  PERKINS 

2(57  Shelton  Avenue  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Hallock  Combination  FarmWagonBody 

Hayrigging, Woodrigging,  Single  and  Double  Box,  all  for 

Stronger,  more  convenient,  ino"p  efficient.  For 

full  particulars  address  It.  IIAMiOCK,  Athena.  N.Y.  ■ 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— Chicago  is  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy  again.  A  financial  crisis 
loomed  Jan.  28  for  the  city,  county, 
school  board  and  the  park  board  as  they 
neared  the  end  of  ready  cash  with  which 
to  meet  payrolls  and  bills  and  became 
dependent  upon  the  sale  of  1931  tax 
warrants  to  furnish  funds  with  which  to 
function.  The  outlook  for  the  sale  of  the 
warrants  was  greeted  pessimistically  by 
some  of  the  public  officials  in  view  of 
tin'  implied  warning  of  the  Strawn  Citi¬ 
zens’  Committee  that  the  banks  will  not 
buy  the  warrants  unless  there  is  a  reor¬ 
ganization  in  the  assessment  machinery. 

I  nless  the  warrants  are  sold,  the  officials 
said,  the  credit  troubles  of  Chicago  will 
be  as  black  as  last,  year  when  the  Strawn 
committee  raised  $75, 000, 000  with  which 
to  buy  the  1930  warrants. 

Two  persons  were  burned  to  death  and 
another  was  injured  seriously  Jan.  28  in 
a  fire  that  wrecked  the  two  upper  floors 
of  a  five-story  tenement  at  217  East 
102nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Thirty-one  miners  were  killed  Jan  2S 
when  an  explosion  wrecked  the  west  entry 
of  the  Little  Betty  shaft  mine  near  Lin¬ 
ton.  Ind.  The  explosion  was  generally 
attributed  to  the  ignition  of  600  pounds  of 
blasting  powder  which  was  carried  into 
the  mine  for  the  shot  firers.  Later,  how¬ 
ever,  reports  were  current  that  the  blast 
was  caused  by  gas. 

The  Arkansas  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  Jan.  2,9  passed  the  Fleming  bill, 
providing  for  a  .$15,000,000  State  bond 
issue  for  relief  of  drought  sufferers.  The 
proceeds  of  the  issue  would  be  loaned 
to  farmers  to  make  the  1931  crop  and 
for  purchase  of  food  for  their  families. 
The  Red  Cross  now  has  approximately 
2,500  families  in  Arkansas  on  its  rolls, 
averaging  five  to  a  family  receiving  food 
rations  every  two  weeks.  New  applica¬ 
tions  are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  20  to 
25  a  day.  These  are  but  a  part  of  200,- 
000  persons  destitute  in  Arkansas. 

A  two-cent  coach  fare  went  into  effect 
on  the  Frisco  Railroad  system  in  nine 
Southwestern  States  Jan.  31  and  on 
seven  other  railroads  between  points 
where  they  compete  with  the  Frisco.  The 
reduction  from  3.6  to  two  cents  a  mile 
was  designed  by  the  Frisco  management 
to  meet  motor  bus  and  private  automobile 
competition,  which  has  been  making  se¬ 
rious  inroads  on  its  passenger  business. 
Frisco  officials  also  said  the  cut  was  the 
“railroad’s  contribution  toward  bringing 
business  improvement.” 

Charles  Brown,  27,  of  Lewisville,  Kan., 
told  county  officers  and  newspaper  men 
at  Texarkana,  Ark.,  Jan.  30  that  he  and 
another  man  under  arrest  dynamited  a 
new  half  million  dollar  bridge  at  Gar¬ 
land  City,  Ark.,  last  September  for  a 
promise  of  .$2,000  from  an  unannounced 
source.  The  man  be  implicated  is  Carl 
Bell,  24,  of  Ida,  La.  Bell  denied  he 
participated  in  the  dynamiting,  which 
hurled  one  span  of  the  structure  into 
the  Red  River,  causing  damage  of  $250,- 
000.  Brown  said  he  had  not  collected 
the  promised  money. 

Suggesting  a  dose  of  their  own  medi¬ 
cine  for  criminals  who  use  violence,  the 
January  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  grand  jury 
in  a  presentment  handed  up  Jan.  30  de¬ 
clared  that  the  principle  of  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
laws  of  the  State.  The  grand  jury  also 
suggested  that  couviets  in  city  and  State 
prisons  be  paid  for  their  labor,  their 
wages  to  be  divided  among  themselves, 
their  victims  and  their  families. 

Loss,  impairment  or  “freezing”  of 
about  .$75,000,000,  or  nearly  a  third  of 
its  assets,  compelled  the  closing  of  the 
Bank  of  United  States,  New"  York,  it 
was  shown  Feb.  1  with  the  publication 
by  the  New  York  State  Banking  De¬ 
partment  of  an  inventory  of  the  bank’s 
resources  as  of  Dec.  10,  1930.  The  bank 
was  closed  Dec.  11.  The  largest  items  of 
loss  revealed  through  the  inventory  are 
loans  to  affiliates  totaling  $24,726,381,  the 
wiping  out  of  more  than  $17,000,000  in 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  and  some 
$13,000,000  in  weak  and  questionable 
loans.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
part,  the  loans  to  affiliates  are  regarded 
as  lost.  Only  the  future  can  fell  how 
many  of  the  bad' loans  will  be  collected, 
bank  examiners'  declared.  The  inventory 
also  sets  forth  that  $17,103,945.43  of 
the  bank’s  resources  is  tied  up  in  “frozen” 
and  “slow”  mortgages  and  building  loans. 

.Fourteen  prominent  bankers  and  three 
presidents  of  life  insurance  companies, 
heading  institutions  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  have  expressed  unanimous 
opposition  to  the  proposal  to  make  cash 
payments  now  on  war  veteran’s  adjusted 
compensation  certificates  in  response  to 
a  request  for  their  views  sent  out  by  the 
Security  Owners  Association  of  21  East 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  The  board 
of  governors  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
of  America  also  went  on  record  Feb.  1 
as  opposed  to  the  proposal,  at  its  annual 
mid-Winter  meeting  Feb.  1  at  the  Sea- 
view  Country  ’Club  at  Absecon,  N.  J. 
It  was  the  consensus  of  the  bankers  and 
insurance  men  that  funding  of  the  ad¬ 
justed  compensation  certificates  now 
would  dry  up  all  funds  available  for 
State,  municipal  and  corporate  financing 
for  many  months  to  come,  and  that  this 
other  financing  bears  directly  on  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  labor  for  public  works  and 
expansion  of  utilities  and  railroads. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  Feb.  2 
totally  destroyed  three  hangars  and 
caused  damage  to  three  others,  all  old 


wooden  structures  standing  in  the  so- 
called  “old  line”  at  the  north  end  of 
Roosevelt  Field  No.  2,  Valley  Stream, 
L.  I.  A  half  dozen  or  more  planes  were 
also  lost  in  the  blaze,  and  the  damage 
was  conservatively  estimated  at  $100.000.. 

Construction  of  three  highway  crossings 
over  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Canada 
is  recommended  in  a  report  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  Bridge  Commission  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature,  made 
public  at  Albany,  Feb.  2.  The  report 
urges  construction  of  a  bridge  near  Og- 
densburg  first,  with  erection  of  another 
bridge  not  far  from  Alexandria  Bay, 
through  the  Thousand  Islands,  to  be 
pushed  a  little  later.  The  third  crossing 
recommended  would  be  on  top  of  the  dam 
of  the  proposed  water-power  development 
in  Massena  Point.  The  commission  report 
suggests  that  all  three  crossings  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  an  up-State 
bridge  authority,  which  would  handle  all 
toll  .bridges  in  the  general  area  outside 
New  York  City,  and  that  they  be  financed 
by  bonds  issued  by  that  authority  and 
secured  by  tolls  from  all  its  bridges.  Agi¬ 
tation  for  vehicular  crossings  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  has  been  pushed  for  several 
years,  with  the  commission,  headed  by 
Frank  Kernan,  taking  up  the  study  of 
proposed  sites  during  the  past  year.  The 
report  said  that  14  sites  in  all  were 
considered.  t 

Towed  900  miles  over  a  rough  sea,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  freighter 
Effingham  reached  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Feb. 
4,  for  repairs^  today  after  -being  helpless 
since  Jan.  15  on  account  of  a  broken 
propeller.  The  Effingham  carried  an 
$801,060  cargo  of  rice,  cotton  and  lum¬ 
ber  from  Houston,  Tex.,  to  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land  and  Germany.  The  Effingham  was 
tossed  about  for  five  days.  The  coast 
guard  cutter  Mojave  reached  her  Jan.  20 
and  shot  a  line  to  the  drifting  freighter. 
The  coast  guard  cutter  Tampa  helped 
the  Mojave  as  the  freighter’s  tug,  Jan.  25. 

(  WASHINGTON.— Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  State,  tendered  the  apolo¬ 
gies  of  the  United  States  to  the  Italian 
government  Jan.  29  for  remarks  of  Major 
General  Smedley  D.  Butler,  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  in  reference  to  Premier  Mus¬ 
solini.  At  the  same  time  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  placed 
General  Butler  under  arrest  and  ordered 
a  general  court  martial  for  him.  Within 
a  few  weeks  ranking  officers  of  the  Navy 
with  a  wide  range  of  authority  will  de¬ 
termine  bow  the  general  is  to  be  discip¬ 
lined.  The  State  Department’s  apology 
was  most  unusual  in  the  diplomatic  an¬ 
nals  of  the  United  States.  So  far  as 
amateur  historians  of  the  department 
could  learn,  a  Secretary  of  State  has 
never  before  in  recent  years  found  it 
necessary  to  render  a  formal  apology  to 
a  foreign  government  for  the  remarks 
of  an  officer  in  this  country’s  service. 

The  White  House  Feb.  2  recommended 
to  Congress  increases  in  the  government’s 
gigantic  building  program  totaling  $49, 
515,000,  while  both  Houses  of  Congress 
pushed  forward  legislation  authorizing 
projects  previously  urged  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  Included  is  an  item  of  $S, 250, 000 
for  construction  of  the  new  United  States 
courthouse  in  New  York  City.  The  $100,- 
000.000  public  building  authorization 
measure  was  passed  by  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent  without  any  serious 
opposition  on  floor.  This  measure,  which 
provides  for  building  outside  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  then  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  where  the  public  buildings  com¬ 
mittee  promptly  approved  it.  The  House 
also  passed,  under  suspension  of  rules, 
the  Wagner  bill  establishing  a  federal 
employment  stabilization  board  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  advanced  planning  for  public 
works  to  be  constructed  during  times  of 
depression. 

Two  of  the  three  stages  in  New  York’s 
project  to  increase  its  water  supply  by 
diversions  from  the  watershed  of  the 
Delaware  River  were  sustained  in  a  re¬ 
port  filed  .with  the  Supreme  Court  Feb. 
2  by  Charles  N.  Burch,  special  master 
in  the  dispute  involving  the  State  and 
City  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  last  appearing  as  intervener 
in  its  own  behalf.  Briefly,  Burch  rec¬ 
ommended  denial  of  New  Jersey’s  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Neversink  and  Fast 
Branch  Rivers  so  as  to  divert  440.000.000 
gallons  daily,  but  opposed  the  third  phase 
of  the  project  for  an  additional  160,000,- 
000  gallons  from  the  Little  Delaware, 
Willowemoc  and  Beaver  Kill  rivers.  The 
Rondout  River  was  excluded*  from*  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  tributary  of  the  Hudson 
rather  than  the  Delaware.  Estimates  by 
the  New  York  engineers  showed  it  will 
take  seven  or  eight  years  to  complete  the 
first  stage  and  seven  or  eight  years  after 
that  to  complete  the  -second  stage.  The 
three-stage  project,  embracing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  five  tributaries,  it  has  been 
estimated,  would  have  cost  $272,000,000. 

An  invitation  from  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  asking  the  United  States  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  international  move  to  end 
slavery  in-  Liberia  and  improve  its  eco¬ 
nomic  well-being  was  under  consideration 
by  the  State  Department  Feb.  2.  The 
invitation  was  .issued  *by  the  secretariat 
of  the  League  and  delivered  to  Hugh  It. 
Wilson,  American  Minister  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  who  transmitted  it  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Welcoming  the  prospect  of  inter¬ 
national  action,  State  Department  offi¬ 
cials  were  reported  to  be  more  than 
willing  to  join  in  a  co-operative  under¬ 
taking  with  respect  to  the  African  re¬ 
public  and  its  problems. 
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LEMENS 


CHOICE 
CHICKS 

Send  for  our  price  list  before  buy¬ 
ing:  chicks  and  learn  of  our  method  of 
producing:  HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 
in  a  sanitary  manner  which  insures 
disease-free,  strong:  chicks  at  a  LOWER 
cost.  Smith  Electric  Incubators  are 
used.  We  hatch  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
W.  &  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey 
Black  Giants  and  White  Wyandottes. 
We  do  CUSTOM  Hatching  and  Sell 
STARTED  Chicks.  Write  today. 

CLEMENS  CREAMERIES  HATCHERY 

Dept.  R,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

“  We  Sell  Esh  leman’s 
Lancaster  Feeds” 


& 


Buy' 

Butyr 

Chicks 

EARLY 


by  placing  your  order  now  for 
“Chicks  that  Grow.”  Write  to¬ 
day  for  catalog  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Same  fine  Breeding 
and  reliable  service  which  has 
built  our  business  bigger  an¬ 
nually  for  13  years.  Leghorns  a 
specialty :  7  other  leading  breeds. 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO. 
Box  415-B  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
I  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
1  up  to  7  lbs.,  mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
•  free  range  selected  stock  at  $12.50 
per  100,  $36.75  per  300,  $60  per  500, 
$110  per  1,000.  10%  books  order. 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R.  Kleinleltersville.  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

lid.  Bocks,  Wli.  Bocks,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyans  &  Beds  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Wh.  and  111.  Leg.  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  90 

lir.  Leg.  &  Anconas  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.75  11.00  52.50  100 

light  Mixed  .  2.25  4.25  8.00  37.50  70 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 


Far  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


ACCREDITED  AND  TRAPNESTED 

My  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  will  make  heavy  producers  of  big 
brown  eurgra.  Parent  Btock  trapnested  under  Conn.  K.  U.  if.  Su¬ 
pervision  Accredited  free  from  B.  W.  D.  or  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease.  Can  ship  baby  chicks  any  time.  Hatching  eggs,  started 
chicks  and  breeding:  stock  too.  Free  catalog:.  Interesting 
prieea  Reds  make  a  splendid  table  fowl. 

ROCK  RI0GE  FARM  Box  17  Ridgefield,  Conn.  R.  R.  Keeler.  Owner 


HERBSTER’S  New  Low  Prices 

Jk  500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Bocks  . $12.00  per  100 

B.  1.  Beds  .  12.00  per  100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..  10.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  .  16.00  per  100 

Mixed  $9—100;  1,000  lots  lc  less 

Folder  free.  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

10  EXTRA  CHICKS  qiven  with  each 

100  if  ordered  before  March  I st. _  „„„„ 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  Tanered  Sir.  Wh.  Legli.  ..$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legh. . .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

8.  C.  Barred  Bocks  .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  ..$10.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


AYLQR  S  LEGHORNS 


TRAPNESTED  -  PEDIGREED 

Over  a  thousand  pullets  trapnested  annually 
on  our  breeding  plant.  No  males  used  out 
of  dams  of  less  than  200  egg  recoups.  Get 
Free  1931  Catalog  showing  views  of  our 
plant— the  home  of  over  4,000  layers. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Box  582-E,  Newtown,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 


[a  (— ^  M  100  Tanered  Strain  White  Leghorns, 
$10;  Parks  Strain  B.  B.  Permit  73c31. 
$12:  White  Wyandottes.  $13;  Mixed 
Chicks.  Heavy.  $10;  Light,  $8.  From 
two  and  three-year-old  breeding  stock  with  high-egg 
records  up  to  312  eggs  in  one  year.  100%  live  del. 
Po.  paid.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF and  TANCRED  ^  U  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  HI  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

$  1  0.00  Per  100  *47. 50-500  S90-1000 

100%  prepaid— sale  del.  guaranteed— Write  for  catalog. 

J  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BIG  HUSKY  CHICKS 


at  lower  prices. 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  New 
Hampshire  Beds 
the  universal  breed.  From  accredited  flocks.  Also 
Barred  and  White  Bocks.  White  Wyandottes.  Large 
type  Leghorns  and  anconas.  For  prices  and  catalog  write 
SEIDELTON  FARMS  Washington ville.  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter- laying 
stock.  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain, 
$10  100,  $47.50-600,  $90-1000.  Order  Now 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED 
BREEDER  TRAPNESTED 
EGG  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  HENS 
CHICK  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  EGGS 


CEBTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  OOMMEBCIAL  CHICKS 
BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 

D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM  -  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Report  for  January  27,  1931 : 

One  more  week  and  the  twentieth  an¬ 
nual  laying  contest  at  Storrs  will  be  at 
the  quarter.  Meanwhile,  with  only  very 
slight  ups  and  downs,  production  goes 
merrily  on.  The  lay  last  week  for  all 
pens  was  4,538  or  a  yield  of  64.8  per 
cent.  This  is  107  eggs  under  the  pre¬ 
vious  week  but  151  more  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  last  year. 

Leghorns  laid  last  week  at  the  rate  of 
an  even  80  per  cent,  or  a  fraction  nearer 
to  perfect  performance;  as*near  in  fact 
as  a  flock  of  any  size  can  be  expected  to 
approach.'  In  a  word  they  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  any  better.  Reds,  Giants 
and  Australorps  just  about  held  their 
own.  Wyandottes  and  Barred  Rocks 
eased  up  a  bit  while  the  White  Rocks 
showed  a  little  improvement. 

West  Neck  Farm’s  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Long  Island,  has  put  the  skids  un¬ 
der  the  English  Leghorns  that  have  been 
setting  the  pace  regularly  for  the  past  five 
weeks.  This  team  from  the  Island  came 
through  last  week  with  61  eggs  enough 
larger  than  standard  requirements  so  that 
they  tallied  67  points.  Homestead  Farms, 
Connecticut,  likewise  sponsoring  Reds 
tied  with  J.  A.  Hanson’s  pen  of  Leghorns 
from  Oregon.  These  two  pens  scored  63 
points  each. 

St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm  of  Missouri, 
owned  the  pen  of  Leghorns  that  made 
third  place  with  a  total  of  62  points.  Two 
pens  of  Reds  entered  by  George  B.  Tread¬ 
well,  and  Globus  Poultry  Farm  from 
Massachusetts,  tied  with  a  New  Jersey 
pen  of  Leghorns  bred  by  Wene  Chick 
Farm  of  New  Jersey.  These  three  pens 
did  61  points  each. 

Jerseyland  Farms  of  New  Jersey.  Fish¬ 
er  Poultry  Farm  of  Ontario,  and  Harold 
G.  Colt,  of  Connecticut,  representing  re¬ 
spectively  Australorps,  White  Leghorns 
R.  I.  Reds,  all  added  60  points  to  their 
total  for  the  week. 

Eben  Wood  of  Massachusetts,  breeder 
of  business  Wyandottes,  in  writing  the 
management  of  the  contest  suggests  that, 
“Superior  Products  for  Superior  Con¬ 
sumers”  be  New  England’s  motto.  Mr. 
Wood  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  de¬ 
pression  in  the  poultry  business  can  be 
at  least  partly  solved  by  breeding  races 
of  hens  that,  first  of  all,  lay  more  eggs 
and  in  the  second  place,  birds  that  lay 
a  larger  percentage  of  top  grade  eggs. 
Longevity  too  is  a  factor,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  breeding  stock  is  kept 
over  in  some  instances  for  as  long  as  four 
years.  The  point  is  that  inherited  ten¬ 
dency  to  long  life  lessens  annual  losses 
that  in  many  cases  take  far  too  great  a 
toll. 

In  a  word  then,  this  breeder  contends 
that  increased  efficiency  in  the  flock  can 
serve  to  offset  a  little  deficiency  in  the 
market  or  any  ordinary  depression  in 
business.  The  construction  of  a  new 
30x30-ft.  Missouri  type  house  with  con¬ 
crete  floor,  designed  to  brood  1,200  chicks 
this  season  and  house  hens  another  year, 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  at  least  one 
poultry  breeder’s  conviction  that  depres¬ 
sion  proof  birds  can  solve  some  of  our 
poultry  problems. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

Australorps. — Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J., 
568  eggs,  525  points. 

White  Wyandottes. — Ebenwood  Farm, 
Mass.,  412  eggs,  389  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
598  eggs,  603  points ;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass., 
585,  543 ;  Holtzapple  Poultry  Farm,  O., 
524,  494. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
618  eggs,  571  points ;  Lewis  Farms,  R. 
I.,  563,  532;  R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn., 
538,  505. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Donald  I.  Goodenough, 
Conn.,  699  eggs,  694  points ;  Globus  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Mass.,  692,  660 ;  Homestead 
Farms,  Conn.,  685,  657 ;  Scott  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  652,  627. 

White  Leghorns. — Alfred  J.  O’Dono¬ 
van,  N.  Y.,  683  eggs.  653  points;  Tom 
Barron,  England,  645,  649 ;  Mt.  Hope 
Farm,  Mass.,  715,  649 ;  St.  John’s  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Mo.,  688,  641 ;  J.  A.  Hanson, 
Ore.,  684,  640. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4,538  eggs,  4,417  points ;  total  to  date, 
49,706  eggs,  46,269  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  61  eggs,  67  points ;  best  pen  to 
date,  699  eggs,  694  points ;  average  pen 
total  to  date,  497  eggs,  463  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
40  Australorps  and  Giants,  52.5 ;  50 

White  Wyandottes,  30.3;  130  White 

Rocks,  58 ;  140  Barred  Rocks,  50.1  ;  280 
R.  I.  Reds,  63.8 ;  360  White  Leghorns, 
80 ;  1,000  average  all  varieties,  64.8. 


GOOD  CHICKS-Low  Prices-Big  Discount 

Get  our  beautiful  big  catalog  which  tells  all  about 
our  Accredited  highly  bred  chicks.  Our  prices  are  in 
line  and  we  send  10  extra  chicks  per  100  for  ^  o r de r s 
placed  before  March  1st.  Write  today.  HOYTyiLLE 
ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  Main  St.  Hoytville,  0. 


LJ 
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ImU  Rift  sob  .hot  brooder  CATALOG  — . 

Sent  free  on  request.  Big:  line  of  Canopy.  Air  Blast, Coal  and 
Battery  Brooders.  S2  pages  of  valuable  brooder  information. 

Write  today.  H.  M.  SHEER  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rock*,  Barred  Rocks 

and  Heavy  Mixed.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  For  low  prices  and  catalogue  write 

Jas.  E.  Ulsb,  Box  K,  Beaver  Springs,  Fa. 


More  Eggs-More  Profits 

Leghorns.  1 0OO  blood-tested  breeders.  Catalog  free. 
Blue  Ridge  Leghorn  Farm  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa.  | 


Inheritance  of  Joint 
Property 

A  owns  house  jointly  with  wife.  Wife 
dies,  no  will,  no  issue ;  a  sister  survives. 
What  interest  has  sister  of  deceased  wife 
in  property?  Can  A  sell  house  without 
sister  of  deceased  signing  off?  Although 
A’s  wife  died  about  five  years  ago,  is  the 
wife’s  sister’s  claim,  if  any,  still  good, 
she  has  not  been  cited  by  surrogate’s 
court  or  heard  anything  of  the  disposition 
of  property.  c.  E.  G. 

New  York. 

If  the  house  was  conveyed  to  A  and 
his  wife  as  such,  he  has  full  title  after 
her  death  and  may  sell  the  property 
without  the  consent  of  anyone.  N.  T. 


a 


BABY  CHICKS  TO  BECOME 
PROFITABLE  LAYERS  MUST  BE 


BRED  TO  LAY 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.,  was 
the  first  commercial  hatchery 
to  use  the  public  egg-laying  compe¬ 
titions  to  test  their  layers  for  heavy 
egg  production.  The  results  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  sending  entries 
to  all  of  the  leading  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests  is  now  our  regular  policy  and 
part  of  our  breeding  program. 

The  3,000  birds  on  our  breeding 
farm  are  not  only  descended  from 
hens  with  large  official  records,  but 
part  are  also  trapnested  under  the 
rules  of  the  New  Jersey  Record  of 
Performance.  The  egg-laying  qual¬ 
ities  of  Kerr  chicks  from  this  an¬ 
cestry  are  firmly  fixed.  They  are 
bred  to  lay. 

In  1929-30  competitions,  Kerr 
Chickeries  had  seven  pens  of  White 
Leghorns,  seven  pens  of  Barred 


Rocks  and  four  pens  of  R.  I.  Reds 
in  official  contests.  In  these  com¬ 
petitions,  Kerr  White  Leghorns 
made  records  up  to  304  eggs  in  365 
days.  Kerr  Barred  Rocks  made 
records  of  257  eggs  in  51  weeks. 
Kerr  R.  I.  Reds  made  records  up  to 
273  eggs  in  51  weeks. 

These  records  are  not  mere  flash¬ 
es,  for  the  Kerr  entries  have  been 
making  equally  good  contest  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  past  six  years. 

The  baby  chicks  you  buy  from 
Kerr  Chickeries  carry  the  same 
blood  lines  as  do  these  contest  win¬ 
ners.  They  are  BRED  to  lay — and 
are  available  from  stock  tested  for 
B.  W.  D.,  which  is  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  for  livability. 

Write  for  the  Kerr  new,  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  Chick  Book  and  prices. 
Sent  FREE  upon  request. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc 

Dept.  J,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 
DANBURY,  CONN. 

W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
LOWELL,  MASS. 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


CHICKS 

g.TfJ 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 

Siftce  1892,  we’ve  been  hatching  better 
and  better  chicks.  Standard-bred  flocks  culled  and 
mated  for  vigor  and  egg  production.  All  popular  breeds; 
prices  you’re  willing  to  pay. 

Write  for  39th  annual  Catalog— FREE 

n|UC  TDCC  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
rillC  I  nCC.  Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

JOSEPH  D.  WILSON— Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


r  ATHENEON  CHICKS 


10  Chicks  Extra  with  each  100 
Ordered  Before  March  1st 

$1.00  down  books  order.  Rest  C.  O.  D 
anytime  wanted.  Pedigreed  Males,  Trapnested 
Hens  insure  better  Quality,  more  Eggs.  Order 
now  and  save  money.  Prices  reasonable.  Free 
CHICK  JOURNALS  tell  all.  Write  today. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio 

cnicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying 

W.vekoff  &  Tanered  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.... 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Beds.... 


F  ree 

Range 

Flocks 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50  ! 

$  90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

85.00 

C.  Buff  Orpingtons.... 
isorted  Bight  Breeds . . . 

isorted  Heavy  Breeds...  —  —  -  -----  - 

00%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

N  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Our  chicks  get  better  year  by 
year.  This  year  best  of  all.  More 
prize  winners  this  year  at  Na¬ 
tional  Shows.  Higher  flock  average 
production.  All  breeders  carefully 
selected  for  health  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Purebred.  Ohio  Accredited. 
Free  range  flocks.  Big  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Prices  low  quality 
considered.  Don’t  miss  this  offer. 
HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  H.  Holgate,  Ohio 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders.  Price 
$10  per  100;  $90  perlOOO.  Catalog  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg-producing  Leghorns. 

IS  A  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  l,Richfie!d,Pa. 

For  Salty- BABY  CHICKS 

™&aBarrfd  Rocks  su.hLac?d  Wyandottes 

Also  Black  Jersey  Giants  Write  for  special  discount  on 
orders  received  during  February  for  future  delivery. 
Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Newark,  Delaware 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tanered  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $10  per  ICO. 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

J.  8.  SI’AIIE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

TANCRED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  Pennsylvania  State  Accredited  Flock 
Only  205-289-Egg  Pedigreed  Males  used. 
Free  booklet. 

NORTH  POULTRY  FARM  Box  K,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


260-289-Egg  VoV.&HANn855d  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2.500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Bocks,  Beds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Clucks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown.  Pa 

Leghorns  9c :  Barred  Bocks  lie; 
Beds  lie;  W.  Bocks  13c;  Heavy 
Mix.  9c.  AH  from  free  range 
flocks.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  7.  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHIX 


CHICK  SALESMEN^ 

Make  up  to  $1500  next  ]A/A  !~\ 

l  months  taking  or-  r  */ 1/ V  /  lLD 

ders  for  Huber’s  Re-  - - - 

liable  Baby  Chicks— Most  any  BIG 
breed  Quality  Birds. 

COUNTRY  CHURCHES-  / 

SCHOOLS  —  LODGES  -  LOOK! 

I  Here  is  your  chance  to  make 
I  some  good  money  and  beautiful  pre- 
Jmiums.  Write  u*  at  once!  HUBER'S  RELIABLE 
HATCHERY,  114-G  West  High  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio 

PINECREST  CHIX 

Order  Now — Cash  or 
CATALOG  FREE 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. 

Heavy  Mix . 

Light  Mixed 


HOW 

churches 

sCHOOLS 

1  lodges 
make 

bbo 

MONEY 


C. 


O.  D. 

100  500  1000 

$12  $57.50  $110 
10  47.50  90 

10  47.50  90 

7  35.00  70 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS -Purebred 

EVERY  CHICK  SEI.KCTEH 

Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  lsl  nd  Reds,  White  Hocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  $15.00  per  hundred;  Black  Giants,  $25.00; 
Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $13.00.  The  large  kind, 
vigorous  year  around  layers.  Shipments  prepaid — 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

LA  IV  CASTER  CIIICK  HATCHERY 
O.  E.  Conn,  Prop.  Lancaster,  Penna. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  • 
BLACK  LEGHORN  - 
PEARL  GUINEA  -  - 
WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCK 
TOULOUSE  GOOSE  - 
II.  J.  VAISHYKE 


EGGS 


$2.25  per  15 
$1.25  per  15 
$1.50  per  15 
$2.00  per  10 
$2.00  per  4 
Gettysburg,  Pa, 


fHIf  IN  URGE  TYPE  BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

viiivnti  from  my  own  free  range  flock  at 

IMJMHQ  per  1 00 .  _  100#  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


WM.  F.  GRAHAM 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Bsby  GhickS  Leading  breeds.  Person  illy  inspected  and 
carefully  supervised.  10  Extra  Chicks  per  100  if  or¬ 
dered  before  March  1.  For  best  quality  chicks  write— 

PAUL  GROSE,  Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Bx  590,  Findley,  O. 

Reduced  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

Wh.  Leghorns  9c;  Reds,  Barred  Hocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
Bl.  Minorca*  11c;  Bf.  Hocks  13c;  Giants  16c;  Heavy  Mixed 
10c;  Light  Mixed  8o.  Plnm  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Sunbnry,  Pa, 

Barred  Rocks..  $10 — 1P0 
Heavy  Mixed..  9 — 100 

100%  arrival.  Postage 
paid.  C.O.D.  J.  A.  RAPUGARDNElt,  Box  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
heavy  producing  breeders, 
blood  tested.  Write  for  special 
discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsville,  R.  I. 

From  IMPORTED  BARRON  White 
Leghorns.  Big  hens.  Catalog  free. 
BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  -  Now  Washington,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


LEWIS  FARMS 
CHICKS 


CHICKS 


REDWING  Stops  Cannibalism 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  1 08  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.  00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  hred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  University. 
You  can't  go  wrong  with  these  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds. 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry.  Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Af  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

^  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 


OSS 

'Jai'm 

RJ.Reds 

T  rapnested—  Blood-T  ested 
22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

All  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our 
own  stock.  Our  pen  is  leading  all 
breeds  at  New  York  Egg-Laying  Con¬ 
test;  laying  98%  standard  eggs,  not 
pee-wees.  Customers  report  raising  98% 
and  better  of  all  chicks  purchased. 

Hatching  Eggs  -  Breeding  Stock  -  Chicks 

Everyone  interested  in  Reds  should 
have  our  FREE  catalog.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


BARGE  EGGC 

BiH  20  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100*  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRAUCH  farms  NEW  '  JeERS E Y N K 


BR00KSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly,  Beginning  Feb.  10th 

Send  for  tree  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motlo “  GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES  ” 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMBi 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

O  r\r\f\  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
oUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lav  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  forhatching 
eggs  and  babv  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr.,  u  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Shcrow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EWING’S 


ENGLISH 

WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


Are  the  product  of  1C  years  use  of  imported  mules  from 
250  to  314-egg  liens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS,  EGGS  and  COCKERELS 

Discount  on  early  orders.  R.T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


BABY  CHICKS 
HATCHING  EGGS 

Accredited,  State  Tested,  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed. 
Pullets  that  lay  hen-sized  eggs. 

E.  A.  BISSING,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

A  Breeding  Farm  where  only  quality  stock  is  bred 

E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  the  flock  that  holds  the  World  s 
Record  for  a  10  pullet  pen  of  this  breed.  Circular  free. 

E.  A.  HIRT,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

nnrU  Write  for  prices.  Open 
ntsirfi  dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delaware 


ROCKS 


Barred 

Chicks 


™rG»||;  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $20. 

M.  L.  PALMER  Alfred  Station,  New  I  ork 

Severs  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hanson  ami  Tancred  Strain— Chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks 
and  pullets.  Catalog  and  prices  on  request. 

Severs  Poultry  Farm  &  Halchery,  Mary  Severs,  Prop.,  Milford,  N.  J. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX  BLOODTJESTED 

IZd™ b«etain‘  Vaka^teVar^k  ”  gr! 

Gedarhurst  FWh?teniIghorr°nd  Chicks  proven  layers. 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  farm,  Pepl.T.  Rahway.  H  J. 

wniTF  fUlnla.  Pollorum  tested, 3500  breeders, eerti- 

IFI-HOKN  LlllCKS  lied,  trapnested,  lOyrs.  better  tweed- 
iiikT*  4« abriel’a  l^egrhorn  Farm,  Odessa#  New  York 

Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  best  by  official  con¬ 
test.-.  State  accredited.  JK.AN  J1UK  FAUM,  B.4,  Belmnr,  N.J. 

HAMPTON’SJ^SSnCHICKS  iest,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  B<  R,  Pitistown,  N  J. 


Wonderful  Layers  too 


Result  of  49  Years’  Breeding 


THINK  what  it  would  mean  to  your 
success  to  have  your  chicks  come 
from  a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  like  these 
—Every  one  tips  the  scales  at  7  lbs.  or 
more — Real  meat  producers  for  broil¬ 
ers — wonderful  layers,  too.  We  have 
nearly  4000  breeders  from  which  to 
supply  you  chicks.  Think  what  pleas¬ 
ure  birds  like  these  will  give  you.  When 
you  order  Truslow  chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  quality  that  insures  success. 


'Trurlow" 

ChicKj 


il 


t 


Today  It’s  Free 

Let  me  send  you  a  book  tell¬ 
ing  about  remarkableeggand 
broiler  production.  Learn 
aboutTruslow  method  of  con- 
trolling  COCCI  DIOSIS  be¬ 
fore  you  get  your  chicks.  If 
you  write  I'll  send  you  a  copy 


free. 


TRUSLOW  POULTRY  LARM,  Inc. 

Box  RB2  Chestertown,  Maryland 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 


Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  BreedTng  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


-  HILLVIEW  FARM  - - 

S.C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Unequaled  for  high  production,  size  and 
vigor.  State  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Amazingly  low  prices  for  high  quality, 
trap-nested  chicks,  absolutely  free  from 
disease. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed — catalog  free. 

KILL V 1 E W  FARM,  Beach  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

FROM  B.  W.  D.  FREE  STOCK 

EVERY  CHICK  OF  OUR  OWN  BREEDING 
CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
HATCHES  TWICE  EACH  WEEK  BEGINNING  JAN.  15 

Write  for  Booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Pedigree  GROTON.  MASS,  State  Tested 

Bred  r  r  D  I  DCnC  Hatching  Eggs 

BABY  CHICKS  L.  t\.  I.  Cockerels 


Rl  BCR  CH,X  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

■  li  nCU  Disease-free  flock,  trapnested,  pedigreed 
HARRY  FITTS  ...  Orange,  Mass. 


Sy-i  fj  w  OITTkC  Entiie  flock  MASS. 

•  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 

Orchards  strain,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Ware,  Mass. 


NOTICE  TO  CHICK  BUYERS  FREE  r  catalogue 

before  placing  your  orders.  We  guarantee  full  count 
and  safe  delivery.  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGIIORXS  and  REDS. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY  -  Milford,  Delaware 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

ETancred  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100*  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WO 01,1’  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  Boi  II-216,  Milford,  N.  J.  Earl  IVoolf,  Owner 


—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  NEED  — 

J  LAYING  LEGHORNS 
C  B.W.  D.  Free  Barred  ROCKS 
*  LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Large  birds,  large  eggs,  year-round  production.  Sec¬ 
ond  highest  pen  laying  over  24-oz.  eggs,  New  York 
State  Egg  Contest.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your 
money  hack.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM.  East  Moriches,  L.L,  N.Y. 


TOM  BARRON  S-  C.  W.  LEGHORN 
BABY  CHICKS  —  HATCHING  EGGS 

from  healthy,  high  producing  hens  mated  with  peppy 
pedigreed  cockerels.  MRS.  GEO.  It.  W  KAIGHT, 
Tel. \V lllimantlc  1073-15  West  Willliigton,  Conn. 


AUtASf  O  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  quality 
Vlllvnu  at  low  prices.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 


For  Sale-1  929 
RINGNECK 


0UCACAUT0  Good  blooded  stock  $2.50  ea. 
rntAOAfll  Id  John  N.  Mohr,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


Extra  large  toulousk  gekse— prize 

winners  at  reduced  prices.  Webster  Kuney,  Seneci  Falls, N  T. 


Oats  for  Feeding 

This  year  we  are  somewhat  short  o£ 
corn,  but  we  have  plenty  of  oats.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  I  couldn’t 
substitute  some  oats  for  corn  and  still  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  milk  and  eggs  as  I  am  get¬ 
ting  now.  My  cow  feed  is  as  follows : 
300  lbs.  ground  cornmeal,  300  lbs.  corn 
gluten  meal,  200  lbs.  ground  oats  with 
hulls,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  oil- 
meal  and  10  lbs.  of  salt.  We  have  no 
silo  but  feed  cut  corn  fodder  and  hay, 
which  is  half  Red  clover  and  half  Tim¬ 
othy.  A.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  con* 
ducted  some  tests  to  determine  the  com¬ 
parative  feeding  value  of  oats  and  corn 
in  a  laying  ration.  Twelve  groups  of 
White  Leghorns,  50  in  each  pen,  were 
confined  indoors,  given  an  “all-mash”  ra¬ 
tion  and  trapnested.  The  tests  were  car¬ 
ried  on  over  a  period  of  three  years,  in¬ 
volving  600  layers.  In  all  the  tests  the 
nine  pens  of  pullets  receiving  rations  that 
had  one-fifth  part  of  the  corn  replaced 
by  good  quality  heavy  oats  laid  some¬ 
what  better  than  the  three  control  pens 
fed  without  oats.  In  the  average  of  two 
completed  tests,  the  pullets  which  received 
the  oat  ration  laid  15  per  cent  more  eggs 
than  those  fed  without  oats,  with  a  feed 
consumption  10  per  cent  greater.  Oats 
were  fed  finely  ground,  whole,  germinated 
and  hulled  but  the  tests  did  not  show 
definitely  any  superiority  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  method  of  preparing  the  grain.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  advantage  in  hulled 
oats  over  whole  or  ground  oats.  A  good 
quality  of  heavy  oats,  about  35  lbs.  per 
bushel,  was  used.  In  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  tests  were  made  with  an 
all-mash  ration,  in  which  the  ordinarily 
fed  whole  grains  were  ground  and  com¬ 
bined  with  the  mash. 

The  whole  ration  contained  70  per  cent 
corn — a  ration  in  which  the  mash  and 
whole  grains  are  fed  separately  might 
contain  as  much  or  more  corn — and  it 
was  found  that  where  one-fifth  part  by 
weight  of  that  yellow  corn  was  replaced 
by  oats,  production  was  rather  greater 
with  no  loss  in  body  weight  or  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  health  above  that  of  the  corn  fed 
birds.  The  substitution  of  wheat  for  corn 
has  been  a  matter  of  great  interest  this 
year,  because  of  the  lower  price  of  wheat 
and  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  issued 
a  bulletin  showing  the  results  of  tests 
of  wheat  as  a  feed  for  cattle,  liogs,  sheep, 
horses  and  fowls. 

The  head  of  the  poultry  department  at 
the  Ames,  la.,  Experiment  Station,  says: 
“When  prices  are  favorable  or  if  there 
is  a  shortage  of  corn,  wheat  can  replace 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  corn  in 
a  grain  ration  for  laying  hens.”  Formu¬ 
las  given  in  different  States  for  grain 
and  mash  rations  containing  wheat  are 
shown  in  this  bulletin,  that  of  New  York 
State  being  :  Grain  :  1,200  of  wheat,  400 
of  corn  and  400  of  oats.  Mash :  200  of 
ground  wheat,  400  ground  oats,  200  yel¬ 
low  cornmeal,  400  wheat  bran,  400  wheat 
middlings,  200  meat  scrap,  200  dried  skim- 
milk,  20  cod-liver  oil  and  20  of  salt ;  these 
being  pounds  making  up  a  ton  of  mash. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  recent  comparison 
between  corn  and  oats  as  a  dairy  feed 
but  oats  have  long  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  feed  for  milk  cows,  some¬ 
what  higher  in  protein  than  corn  or 
wheat.  Some  tests  at  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  showed  oats  to  be 
equal  to  their  weight  in  cornmeal  for  milk 
production.  The  value  of  oats  for  horses 
has  been  too  well  demonstrated  to  be 
open  to  dispute,  though  this  grain  has 
possibly  enjoyed  a  somewhat  higher  repu¬ 
tation  in  comparison  with  corn  and  other 
grains  than  it  really  deserved.  If  one 
has  good  oats,  I  think  that  he  may  con¬ 
sider  himself  fortunate  in  this  year  of 
high  priced  corn  and  may  substitute 
them  for  corn  to  a  very  large  extent.  The 
trouble  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States  in 
late  years  has  been  to  raise  profitable 
crops  of  heavy  oats ;  many  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  advisability  of  continuing  this 
crop  in  the  rotation,  despite  its  known 
value  and  convenience  in  a  crop  rotation 
adapted  to  eastern  farms.  M.  b.  d. 


Partition  Sale  of  Property 

Can  a  person  inheriting  or  owning  one- 
third  of  real  property  demand  the  said 
property  to  be  sold  at  auction?  L.  R. 

New  York. 

A  tenant  in  common  owning  one-third 
of  a  piece  of  land  can  bring  an  action 
for  partition  of  the  property  and  if  it 
is  not  practical  to  actually  divide  the 
property  the  court  will  order  a  sale. 

N.  T. 


©lb  iptefearb  Jfarm 


'More  Money 
With  Rocks” 


LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 

Consecutive  winners  at 
Storrs  with  records  of  § 

1929,  2,724;  1930,  2,646. 

High  Bird,  325  official. 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D.  Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MASSACHUSETTS  f  RQB'T  C.  COBB 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Led  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
j  in  1930 ;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

'The  Invincible  Rocks  of 
New  England” 


CERTIFIED 

IMULOT 

BREEDERS 

EKK3. 


SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 

B.  W.  D.  Tested  for  past  9  years 
N.  Y.  State  Certified  and  Supervised 
S.  C.R.  I.  Reds.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks 

Get  our  prices  before  buying  I 
elsewhere.  Hatches  every  week. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  H.  FINGAR,  Owner 
R.  D.  2  Hudson,  New  York 

Phone  21  F-22 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

Trap  nested  since  1916. 
Customer  reports  200- 
egg  flock  average  from 
Absolutely  FREE  from  B.W.D. 
Ask  for  Circular  No.  2. 


our  stock. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  LOWEST  IN  15  YEARS 
S.  C.W.  Leghorns,  Taucred  Str.  direct;  B.  P.  Rocks,  Bis¬ 
hop  Str.  direct.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

State  supervised  and  blood  tested  4  consecutive  years. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and  VI¬ 
TALITY.  One  of  the  pioneer  breeders  and  chick  produc¬ 
ers  with  43  years’  experience.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
FULL  face  value.  Get  my  descriptive  cir.  and  low  prices 
before  you  buy.  jj.C.R.  HOFF,  Lock  Box115,  Neshanic,  N.J. 


White  Rook  Clucks  iJES: SSK 

Flocks  Headed  By  200-286-Egg  Pedigreed  Males 

Winners  of  five  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true' 
to-type  specimens.  Ohio  accredited.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  -  Sox  35  -  ELIOA,  OHIO 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 

From  Trapnested-Blood  Tested  Stock 

Every  chick  a  product  of  our  own  flock. 
Certified— Supervised  and  Commercial  Clucks. 
Booklet  available. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

Write  for  Circular  and  New  Low  Spring  Prices 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

SI 2  per  100;  $110  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100 

Prompt  service.  C  O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHA8.F.  EWING  lit.  1  McCLTKE,  1>A. 


D  J  n..i,.  Connecticut  accredited,  hatches  weekly 
DUa  nUbftd  SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM  Madison.  Conn. 


Rtirrail  Dnalr  EGGS  f or  batching,  blood-tested  flock, 

oarrea  IfOCR  100  $0,  360  *20.  a  J.  DAY,  R.  8,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

British  Columbia  r.o.  p.  leghorns,  barred  rocks- 

Chicks,  $  1  Q-100.  Guar.  Robert  Smith,  Nassawadox,  Ya. 


7  Years  of  Contest  Records  Back  Our  (tC  Barred  Rock 

Circular.  II.  Van  IVinkie,  Camden,  X.  Y.  «P J  COCKERELS 


Esbenshade’s  Giant  Bronze  TURKEYS 

Win  again  largest  percentage  of  prizes  on  number  of 
birds  entered;  Penna.  State  Show.  Improve  your  flock 
with  this  wonderful  profit-paying  strain.  Stock,  eggs, 
baby  turkeys— buy  NOW.  Write  your  wants. 
ESRENSIIADE  TURKEY  FARM,  llnx  R,  Routs,  Penna. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Outstanding  in  size 

shape  and  quick  maturity,  with  show  bird  plumage.  Now 
booking  orders  for  eggs  and  day  old  poults. 
STEPHEN  O'HAGAN,  Yoorheesvillc,  Albany  Co.,  New  York 


nDAN7KT  TIIDIffTVe  from  Grand  Champion  Toil), 
ft|lt  VE14X  I  UairVL  I  O  at  Eastern  states  and  Madi- 
son  Square  Garden  winners,  Hens  $10,  Toms  $15  up. 
Bourbon  Red  Toms  $12.  Elsie  Mullock, Washington  Depot,  Ct. 


COPPER  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Champion  Buff  Rock’s,  Light  Brahmas,  38  years  breed¬ 
ing.  J.  C.  CLIPP  &  SON,  Bx  N,  Campbelisburg,  I n d . 


Reid  Turkey  Farm  choice  breeding  stock 

freehold,  n.j.  No  Blackhead  for  20  Years 


COR  HEALTHIER,  HARDIER.TURKEYS  raise  from  wild, 
*  ami  wild  cross  Bronze.  F arrer,  Orange,  Virginia 


Pekin  Ducklings  £25 

Layers.  Well  developed  parent  stock.  Also 
IT  varieties  Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  catalog 
in  colors.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Boxl24,  Bucyrus,  0. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 
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The  Guinea  Fowl 

The  guinea  bids  fair  to  rank  among 
other  fowls  as  a  profitable  game  bird. 
The  present  generation  knows  nothing 
of  the  good  tasting  birds  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation.  The  prairie  chicken  is 
said  to  be  fast  disappearing  and  partridge 
or  quail  is  rarely  seen  on  the  menu  or 
table.  The  guinea  fowl  offers  everybody 
a  delicious  game  bird  for  the  table ;  meat 
as  tender,  juicy,  and  good  tasted  as  any 
partridge  or  quail  that  ever  came  on  any¬ 
one’s  table,  and  fit  for  a  king.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  table  bird  offers  to  poultry 
raisers  and  poultry  fanciers  a  chance  to 
make  some  easy  money.  The  flesh  of  the 
young  birds  when  nearly  grown  weighing 
from  3  to  3%  lbs.,  is  delicious.  The 
meat  is  of  a  rather  dark  color  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  “gamy”  flavor. 

In  the  wild  state  the  birds  are  monog¬ 
amous,  but  when  domesticated  the  cock 
mates  with  a  number  of  hens,  often  to 
the  number  of  10  or  12.  The  guinea  hen 
generally  becomes  broody  after  laying 
from  25  to  30  eggs  if  the  nest  is  not 
found.  But,  if  the  eggs  are  taken  out 
of  the  nest  daily,  they  will  lay  several 
months  before  becoming  broody.  By  so 
doing,  they  get  tired  of  one  nest  and 
make  another.  I  have  had  three  or  four 
to  lay  in  the  same  nest. 

The  best  and  most  practical  way  to 
raise  guinea  chicks  is  with  the  use  of  a 
large  type  of  chicken  hen — such  as  the 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Plymouth  Rock. 
The  hen  may  be  given  20  or  25  eggs.  The 
guinea  hen  when  allowed  to  set  covers 
only  14  or  15  eggs.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
advisable  to  set  the  guinea  hen,  as  they 
do  far  better  with  the  common  chicken 
hen.  The  incubation  period  is  from  25 
to  28  days. 

The  behavior  of  the  guinea  chicks  to¬ 
ward  their  foster  mother  is  worth  observ¬ 
ing.  The  youngsters  quickly  become  very 
fond  of  the  hen  and  follow  her  just  like 
a  brood  of  chickens.  Wlhen  the  mother 
hen  begins  laying,  they  will  wait  around 
the  nest  until  she  comes  off.  They  in¬ 
clude  her  in  the  guinea  flock,  and  will 
not  leave  her  until  they  get  old  and  large 
enough  to  roost  up  trees.  The  coop  with 
the  hen  and  guinea  chicks  should  not  be 
in  the  barnyard,  but  out  on  edge  of  the 
yard  or  field,  or  by  a  hedge  or  thicket, 
for  it  is  in  such  surroundings  the  young¬ 
sters  pick  food  they  like  best,  like  differ¬ 
ent  insects,  which  has  a  great  tendency 
toward  promoting  rapid  growth. 

The  chicks  when  hatched,  soon  want 
something  to  eat,  and  the  first  meal  may 
well  be  a  mixture  of  bread  crumbs  and 
finely  chopped  hard  boiled  eggs.  Stale 
bread  when  moistened  with  milk  is  also 
a  good  feed.  After  they  get  a  few  days 
old,  clabbered  milk  is  good  and  they  rel¬ 
ish  it.  They  should  be  fed  four  or  five 
times  a  day  the  first  week  or  ten  days. 
If  the  coop  is  on  the  edge  of  the  field, 
the  youngsters  can  secure  such  green  feed 
as  they  wish.  If  such  is  not  available, 
they  should  be  fed  chopped  dandelion 
leaves,  tender  lettuce  and  cabbage  leaves, 
sprouted  oats,  etc.  By  the  time  they  are 
10  days  old,  they  will  be  securing  enough 
guinea  feed — insects,  worms,  etc. — for  the 
milk  feed  to  be  left  out  at  the  midday 
feeding.  As  the  young  birds  grow  older, 
they  can  be  fed  cracked  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
etc.  It  is  essential  to  feed  some  kind  of 
grain  ration  during  the  Winter  months. 
Grit,  cracked  china,  oyster  shells,  and 
water  must  be  available  at  all  times  for 
the  first  eight  weeks.  After  this  they  can 
find  just  what  they  wish,  as  guineas,  like 
turkeys,  are  great  ramblers. 

When  they  get  eight  or  10  weeks  old, 
they  commence  roosting  on  fences  or  in 
trees.  The  wild  nature  of  the  guinea 
will  make  the  chore  of  catching  them, 
to  prepare  for  market,  very  difficult  un¬ 
less  some  good  head-work  is  practiced. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  young  guineas  will  follow  their 
hen  (foster  mother)  anywhere,  and  this 
fact  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  to 
accustom  the-  youngsters  to  roost  with 
the  hen  in  a  building  in  which  they  may 
be  easily  caught  at  any  time.  A  house 
is  much  better  for  them  than  a  fence  or 
tree.  Again,  by  patient  driving  of  the 
birds  to  a  stated  place,  where  they  are 
fed  regularly,  the  roosting  difficulty  may 
be  overcome  to  a  large  degree. 

When  2  ya  months  old,  the  guinea 
weighs  from  1  to  1%  lbs.,  and  the  birds 
reach  the  late  August  market  at  this 
weight.  The  fully  matured  birds  (cock 


and  hen)  weigh  from  3%  to  4  lbs.  The 
over-fat  bird  is  not  to  be  chosen  for 
table  use.  The  birds  go  to  market  un¬ 
plucked,  or  the  breast  plucked,  and  un¬ 
drawn.  The  housewife  must  be  alert  to 
secure  only  young,  tender  birds  for  the 
table.  In  the  young  bird  the  breast  bone 
is  flexible,  the  feet  soft,  claws  short  and 
sharp.  The  guinea  has  less  amount  of 
refuse  than  the  chicken,  and  a  trifle  more 
than  the  turkey,  duck  and  goose.  Young 
birds  are  dressed,  broiled  and  served  like 
chicken.  Older  birds  are  roasted  (  broiled, 
or  cooked  with  bacon  and  onion. 

The  types  or  varieties  on  American 
farms  are  the  Pearl,  White  and  Lavender. 
By  crossing  Pearl  or  Lavender  on  White, 


that  outside  without  practically  perfect 
ventilation  and  perfect  ventilation  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain.  Artificially  heated  build¬ 
ings  and  forced  ventilation  by  means  of 
electric  fans  has  achieved  this  but  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  by  the  poultryman 
under  ordinary  conditions  who  is  looking 
for  profit. 

If  the  windows  in  the  fi-ont  of  your 
present  houses  are  kept  open,  not  only 
in  fair  weather  but  also  in  cold  weather, 
and  the  walls  that  do  not  contain  win¬ 
dows  are  wind  tight,  you  will  have  in¬ 
teriors  as  dry  as  it  is  practicable  to 
keep  them  with  the  number  of  occupants 
and  the  style  of  building.  Two  hundred 
fowls  in  a  building  10x30  is  crowding 


€GGPA! 


CUT 

SHIPPING  fcOSTS 
SAVE  MONEY 

Ship  eggs  in  "EGGPAK" 
and  stop  egg  breakage.  Twi 
or  three  lbs.  lighter  than 
other  carriers.  Not  only 
lighter,  but  stronger.  “EGG¬ 
PAK”  is  made  of  indestructible  fibre.  Withstands  all  abuse. 
Strong  its  a  trunk.  You  can  stand  on  it — kick  it — and  you 
won’t  find  a  broken  egg.  Hot  even  a  cracked  shell. 

Surety  cushion  fillers  hold  an}  size  egg  in  individual  com¬ 
partments.  Eggs  cannot  touch  one  another.  Endorsed  by 
43  agricultural  colleges. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  and  Price 
List  of  all  Sizes,  showing  how  “EGGPAK”  will  make  and 
save  you  money. 

THE  EGGPAK  COMPANY 

Dept.  6  18  WEST  21st  STREET,  new  York  citt 


‘‘Let’s  Go!” 


Big  Poultry  Magazine 

Every  poultry  raiser  needs  this  mag¬ 
azine.  50  to  100  pages  every  month 
filled  with  money-making  ideas. 'HoiV 
to  feed  baby  chicks,  how  to  get  win¬ 
ter  eggs,  how  to  save  money  on  feed 
and  equipment.  Winter  and  spring 
issues  contain  poultry  pictures  in 
natural  colors.  $1.00  for  3  years.  A 
trial  will  convince  you.  Send  10  cents 
today,  coin  or  stamps,  for  a  3 
months  trial  subscription. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  47,  Mount  Morris,  IIL 


Jersey  Giants 

Black  and  White 

America’s  outstanding  breeding  flock.  Big  win. 
ners  Madison  Sq,  Garden,  Chicago  Coliseum, 
Atlanta.  High  records  at  laying  competitions. 

EGGS -CHICKS -STOCK 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 

PENNRINGTON 
POULTRY  FARM 

Route  3,  Box  2  REIDSVILLE,  N.  C. 


SUNNY.  BANK  FARMS 

If  it’s  livability,  size  of  biid,  egg  size  and  quantity  you 
want  —  you  can  get  it  in  Sunny  Bank  Stock. 

BA  It RE1)  BOCKS  —  B.  I.  BEDS 
26-oz.  eggs  predominate  in  January  from  April  hatched 
chicks,  livery  chick  ifjhatelied  from  stock  bred,  raised 
and  housed  at  SUNNY  HANK  HUMS,  LITTLETON,  MASS. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  \\  Lite  Bocks — Heavy  Mixed 

Write  for  our  low  delivered  prices— 100;t  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  GEO.  W.  BAIGL,  Sellnwgrove,  Fa. 


3V  ULSB’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 


Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks 

and  Heavy  Mixed.  100#  Jive  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  For  low  prices  and  catalog  write 

Jas.K.  UI»h,  Box  R,  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 


REDS -NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Certified  and  Accredited 

Fastest  growing  chick.  Most  profitable  lien vy-breed. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  230.1-egg  average.  95ft  Livability 
Guarantee.  Chiei.s—  Started  Chicks — 10-week  Pullets. 

1*.  T.  KI8TLLK  -  -  Towandu,  l'cnnn. 


“YANKEE”  R.  I.  REDS  riffiXKS* 

baity  and  started  chicks,  hatching  eggs,  pallets  Flee 
illustrated  circular  gives  particulars  and  new  low  prices. 

XV  M.  E.  WOODBURY  -  Milton  Mills,  N.  II. 


FOR  C  f  n  I  erne  N.  Y.  State  Certified  and 
SALE  *5,  V.  II.  I.  RLILJ  Supervised.  500  banded 
birds  priced  reasonably.  Will  include  use  of  poultiy 
buildings.  Incubator  and  Brooder  Equipment  if  desired. 
L.  ARTHUR  SHELDON,  R.  7,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


S.C.  Red  Chicks 


Officially  blood  tested.  Produc¬ 
tion  bred.  $20.00  per  100. 
SONNYACKE9  I'ascong,  It.  I. 


the  so-called  “splashed”  guinea  results,  the  space  and  only  free  ventilation  can 
The  guinea  hen  is  a  prolific  layer  of  keep  the  interior  reasonably  dry.  In  this 
small,  colored,  speckled  eggs,  of  a  rich,  case,  it  probably  means  wnndows  open 
high  quality,  liked  very  much  by  many,  all  of  the  time,  with  very  temporary  cur- 
The  shell  is  thick  and  hard  and  is  a  good  tained  window  protection  in  time  of 
keeper.  The  guinea  hen  begins  laying  driving  storms.  M.  B.  D. 


Breeders  vigorous  T|ID|ICYQ  with  unusual  liv- 
MAMMOTH  BRONZE  I  U  lit  I  O  ability.  Accept¬ 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  and  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders. 
Place  your  order  now  and  you  will  be  satisfied  and  con¬ 
vinced.  CIFRE’S  New  England  Turkey  Farm,  Medway,  Mass. 


TURKEY  TOMS 


Rlack  and  Wh.  Hollands 
Bourbon  Reds 

FOR  BREEDING  Bronze 

General  Farms  &  Realty  Corporation,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 


when  a  year  old  and  the  greatest  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  continues  for  five  to 
six  years.  The  hen  begins  flaying  in 
March  or  April,  lays  daily,  and  con¬ 
tinues  up  to  frost. 

Sandy,  light  lands  are  said  to  be  best 
adapted  for  raising  guineas  provided 


Daughter’s  Share  in  Estate 

What  share  can  a  daughter,  by  a  first 
marriage,  claim  of  her  father’s  estate, 
he  having  married  a  .second  time?  What 
share  can  she  claim  if  there  is  no  will? 
If  she  has  been  willed  a  dollar  can  that 
will  be  broken  according  to  the  laws  of 


BRONZE  TOMS  —  Select  breeding.  Size  and  quality 

Gertrude  E.  Gettemy  -  -  Youngwood,  Pa. 


BRONZL  TUB  KL  Y 8 — Vigorous  hens  and  pullets,  for 
breeders,  ANTHONY  HE  GENOVA,  Coeymnns  Hollow,  N.Y. 


Mirif  I  UWrC  Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality. 
ULURLIlllllJ  $25  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y^ 


mu  min  i  miii  ill  i  iiiiiiini  ii  nmiiiiin  ii  1 1  ill 


some  brush  or  woodland  is  available. 
Guineas  will  also  thrive  well  on  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  lands  and  in  hilly  sections. 
Virginia.  w.  h.  harbison. 


Damp  Poultry  House 

I  have  325  to  350  White  Leghorn 
pullets.  A  coop  16x30  feet  has  about 
200,  and  two  smaller  coops,  about  15x15 
the  remainder.  These  coops  set  off  the 
ground  about  14  inches.  I  have  10  win¬ 
dows  in  the  large  coop  and  two  large 
windows  in  the  smaller  coop.  They  are 
open  wide  in  fair  weather,  and  only  half 
in  raw  or  unsettle^  weather.  I  have  only 
straw  on  the  floor  and  no  sand  or  dirt. 
What  causes  my  floor  to  be  so  wet  all 
the  time,  when  the  floor  and  roost  are 
creaned  and  scraped  weekly  and  fresh 
straw  put  in  at  least  a  foot  high  after 
each  time  they  are  cleaned.  L.  F.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

Perhaps  you  are  expecting  too  much 
in  the  way  of  dryness  in  your  poultry 
buildings.  Without  some  effective  method 
of  artificial  ventilation,  and  with  well- 
filled  poultry  houses,  some  dampness  of 
the  litter  is  to  be  expected.  This  damp¬ 
ness  should  not  be  accompanied  by  wet 


New  York  State?  L.  n. 

New  York. 

If  the  father  dies  without  a  will  after 
the  first  of  September,  1930,  the  widow  is 
entitled  to  one-third  of  both  real  and 
personal  property,  and  the  balance  is  di¬ 
vided  equally  between  the  children  who 
survive.  Children  of  the  whole  and  half 
blood  take  equally.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  will  a  child  even  one  dollar  if  the  will 
is  otherwise  good.  N.  T. 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages;  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiii! 


OUR  CATALOG  explains  why  Rosemont  Chicks  are  so  rugged. 

It  also  pictures  our  three  big  hatching  plants  with  a  combined  _ 
capacity  of  800,000  eggs.  This  book  will  help  you^  decide  a  very  important 
question — where  to  buy  your  chicks  this  spring.  V  rite  for  it. 

We  are  now  hooking  orders  for  March  and  April  delivery.  The  choice  ship¬ 
ping  dates  are  being  rapidly  taken.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 

ROSEMONT  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farms 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co.,  New  Jersey 


ceilings  and  walls,  however.  Since  the 
moisture  of  the  poultry  house  interior 
comes  from  the  bodies  of  the  fowls,  the 
air  of  the  building  cannot  be  as  dry  as 


HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  XjEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog-  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  certified,  blood-tested, 
trapnested  and  high  producing  breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  -mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

The  following  is  a  closing  note  of  a 
letter  from  my  son  for  whom  I  sent  a 
subscription  : 

“Dear  Mother :  That  Rural  New- 
Yorker  already  saved  one  of  the  fellows 
here  $5  that  was  about  to  be  sent  to  a 
job-getting  bureau  in  Chicago.  Must  ad¬ 
mit  that  I  was  about  to  take  the  chance 
of  going  in  with  him  on  the  deal.  Love. 
Frank.”  a  friend. 

New  York. 

The  letter  is  from  California.  We  feel 
a  measure  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  a 
mother  sends  a  subscription  to  The  R. 
N.-Y'.  to  a  young  son  across  the  continent. 
There  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
Publisher’s  Desk  saved  the  boys  $5  apiece. 
Best  of  all  is  the  mingling  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  an  affectionate  letter  of  a  boy  to 
his  mother. 

Recently  I  wrote  a  song  for  a  com¬ 
pany  in  New  Yrork.  They  said  it  was  all 
right  and  wanted  me  to  send  $60  to  set  it 
to  music  and  get  copyright.  They  give 
me  a  list  of  names  to  whom  I  might  sell 
the  song.  I  would  like  to  know  if  this 
would  be  profitable.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  name  of  a  reliable  company  who 
would  buy  the  song  and  publish  it  them¬ 
selves.  H.  c. 

New  York. 

The  Musical  Board  of  Trade  has  stated 
that  not  one  song  in  a  thousand  written 
by  amateurs  ever  find  a  market  or  sale. 
Y'et  there  are  agencies  continually  frying 
to  induce  amateur  writers  to  write  songs 
and  to  pay  them  for  writing  music  for 
them.  There  are  also  a  number  of  pub¬ 
lishers  who  encourage  song-writers  to 
have  the  songs  published,  but  the  song¬ 
writer  is  obliged  in  each  case  to  pay  in 
advance  for  the  printing.  Usually  the 
songs  are  praised  and  assurance  given 
that  they  will  sell.  If  one  wants  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  pride  in  his  own  creation  it  is 
well  enough  to  pay  for  it,  but  do  not 
expect  to  make  money  at  it.  We  know 
no  house  that  would  pay  for  such  songs 
or  even  publish  them  at  its  own  expense. 

Here  is  one  more  chance  to  get  rich 
quick  as  it  comes  in  the  mail  to  me.  I 
have  plenty  of  money  so  don't  need  it. 

New  York.  G.  G. 

This  is  from  the  American  Explora¬ 
tion  Co.,  21  Wall  Street,  New  York,  or 
Spokane,  U.  S.  A.  You  send  $10,  and 
you  may,  so  the  circular  says,  get  $3,000. 
It  might  just  as  logically  be  $3,000,000. 
It  is  a  happy  state  to  have  “plenty  of 
money”  even  though  it  does  not  run  into 
seven  figures.  The  scramble  for  more 
without  working  for  it  is  what  results  in 
headaches. 

I  would  like  you  to  collect  a  bill  for 
me  against  Albert  S.  Bailey  Co..  411  New 
Market  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
amount  is  $73.18.  Besides  the  returns 
are  not  correct,  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  a  remittance  from  them.  A.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

We  had  an  adjuster  visit  the  above  ad¬ 
dress,  but  he  found  the  place  closed.  The 
trade  seems  to  believe  that  the  debtor  has 
gone  out  of  business,  but  no  one  has 
been  a-ble  to  locate  him.  We  are  sorry. 

I  am  thinking  of  investing  S100  in  an 
oil  pool  investment  in  Oklahoma.  Is  the 
concern  reliable?  o.  s.  it. 

Pennsylvania. 

You  are  wise  to  inquire  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  concerns  which  invite  you  to 
send  $100  for  a  share  in  an  oil  pool.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  these  oil  promoters.  They  gam¬ 
ble  in  oil  prospects  and  they  want  your 
money  to  help  finance  the  gamble.  You 
will  get  some  good  out  of  your  $100  if  you 
keep  it.  It  is  our  guess  that  you  will 
get  nothing  if  you  send  it  to  Oklahoma. 

I  gave  the  agent  of  the  De  Luxe  Art 
Studio,  Chicago,  Ill.,  an  order  to  paint 
a  picture.  Their  price  was  $30,  but  they 
made  an  advertising  allowance  of  $22.50, 
whatever  that  might  mean,  making  the 
Iirice  to  me  $7.50.  When  they  delivered 
it  they  wanted  $35  for  a  frame.  We  re¬ 
fused  to  take  the  frame,  and  now  they 
are  writing  threatening  letters  and  say 
they  will  destroy  the  picture.  J.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

This  friend  fortunately  paid  no  money 
in  advance  or  otherwise.  They  have 
reached  too  far  in  this  case.  The  en¬ 
larged  picture  artists,  largely  from 
Chicago,  have  pestered  country  people 


for  the  last  50  years.  Let  them  write 
letters  to  their  heart’s  content.  The  way 
to  call  this  blulf  is  to  leave  them  severe¬ 
ly  alone. 

Last  Spring  I  sent  the  Euclid  Candy 
Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $2  for  an  of¬ 
fer  of  two  pounds  of  candy  valued  at 
$2.45,  and  one  share  of  their  class  A  pre¬ 
ferred  8  per  cent  stock.  Later  a  man 
came  and  induced  me  to  buy  100  shares 
of  the  stock  at  $2  each.  The  first  quar¬ 
ter  dividend  came,  but  nothing  since.  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  about  it? 

New  York.  F.  H. 

The  company  says  it  is  affected  by  the 
depression  in  business,  and  not  paying 
dividends.  It  is  not  purchasing  back  its 
own  stock.  Naturally  after  taking  so 
much  pains  first  to  pave  the  way  and  win 
the  confidence  and  then  to  make  the  sale 
and  get  the  money,  one  would  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  “buy  it  back.”  But  giving 
more  than  100  per  cent  premium  on  a 
single  share  and  then  following  up  by 
personal  canvass  in  the  country  for  the 
sale  of  stock  at  $2  a  share  is  a  record  per¬ 
formance  one  does  not  readily  associate 
with  8  per  cent  stock. 

As  fast  as  one  scheme  is  shown  up  by 
your  paper  another  takes  its  place.  Last 
November  a  woman  came  to  a  neighbor 
of  mine  who  runs  a  coal  and  ice  business 
at  Capital  Heights,  Md.,  and  asked  to 
see  his  books,  as  she  had  a  message  for 
his  customers  telling  them  how  to  cut 
living  expenses.  He  let  her  copy  his  ac¬ 
count  book.  Some  weeks  later  his  cus¬ 
tomers  began  to  get  dunning  letters  from 
the  National  Board  of  Trade,  1441  Broad¬ 
way,  Times  Square,  New  York  City,  de¬ 
manding  prompt  remittance  to  the  Board. 
The  astonished  dealer  was  bitterly  at¬ 
tacked  by  his  customers  for  adopting  such 
collection  methods,  especially  as  one  had 
sent  his  money  on  to  New  York  and  got 
no  receipt  for  it.  Nor  did  the  dealer 
learn  where  the  money  went.  I  inclose 
a  printed  form  sent  to  the  dealer  for 
your  information.  L.  s.  P. 

Maryland. 

The  enclosure  indicates  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Trade  is  doing  a  collec¬ 
tion  business.  It  is  rather  an  imprudent 
thing  to  let  a  stranger  copy  an  account 
book.  It  is  equally  risky  for  the  customer 
to  send  money  to  a  stranger  in  New  York 
to  pay  a  bill  at  home  in  Maryland.  If 
no  authority  has  been  given  to  collect 
these  accounts,  the  thing  to  do  now  is 
to  demand  that  no  further  attempts  to 
collect  be  made,  and  also  to  advise  the 
customers  to  settle  direct  with  the 
creditor. 

I  am  puzzled  and  need  some  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  understood  that  the  State  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  land  here  for 
a  State  institution.  It  would  include  my 
farm.  One  agent  wants  me  to  give  him 
an  option  on  the  farm.  He  says  other¬ 
wise  if  the  State  takes  it  I  will  have  to 
sue  and  it  will  get  me  $10,000.  Another 
advises  me  not  to  give  an  option,  but  to 
give  him  10  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
as  commission.  What  would  you  advise? 

New  York.  puzzled. 

If  you  are  considering  either  one  of 
these  propositions  you  certainly  are  in 
need  of  some  advice.  If  your  neighbor 
came  to  you  to  buy  a  ton  of  hay  you 
would  laugh  at  the  silly  impudence  of 
the  agent  from  town  who  asked  you  to 
pay  a  commission  to  him  for  the  price  of 
the  hay.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  pay 
him  a  commission  on  a  sale  of  a  farm  to 
the  State.  A  fee  of  10  per  cent  in  any 
event  is  easy  money. 

The  option  is  even  worse  yet.  It  binds 
you,  but  does  not  bind  him.  This  agent 
thinks  he  can  sell  your  farm  to  the  State 
for  more  than  you  are  asking  for  it.  The 
option  would  make  it  impossible  for  you 
to  negotiate  the  sale  of  your  own  farm 
to  the  State.  It  would  give  the  agent 
power  to  ask  the  State  more  than  it 
would  pay,  and  thus  block  the  sale  en¬ 
tirely,  in  his  greed  to  get  a  big  profit.  Of 
course  what  he  wants  is  to  bind  you  to 
sell  it  to  him  at  a  fixed  price.  Then  if 
the  State  can  be  induced  to  pay  more,  he 
gets  the  difference. 

The  State  may  buy  of  you  direct  by 
agreement,  or  it  may  resort  to  condem¬ 
nation  proceedings  if  necessary.  If  the 
agent  got  the  option  he  would  take  your 
place  and  be  the  seller,  and  he  seems  very 
willing  to  take  the  chance  of  a  $10,000 
lawsuit.  Our  advice  is  to  give  no  option 
and  employ  no  agent.  Do  it  yourself. 


Lawyer  (handing  check  for  $100  to 
client  who  has  been  awarded  $500)  : 
“There’s  the  balance  after  deducting  my 
fee.  What  are  you  thinking  of?  Aren’t 
you  satisfied?  Client:  “I  was  just  won¬ 
dering  who  got  hit  by  this  car,  you  or 
I.” — Border  Cities  Star. 
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Enduring  as  the  Hills 

THE  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  have  served  American 
Agriculture  admirably  through  the  most  trying  de¬ 
cade  of  its  history.  Yet,  on  September  30,  1930,  the 
capital,  special  and  regular  reserves  and  undivided 
profits  of  these  Banks  exceeded  $100,000,000. 

The  stability  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  system  has  thus 
been  proved. 

Invest  your  funds  in  tax-exempt  Federal  Land  Bank 
Bonds.  Interest  paid  twice  yearly. 

Write  for  FREE  pamphlet 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS  are  located  at 

Springfield,  Mass.  Louisville,  Ky.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Houston,  Tex. 
Baltimore,  Md.  New  Orleans,  La.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Wichita,  Kan.  Spokane,  Wash. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

Made  Famous  by 
the  Men  Who 
Own  Them 


Every  dollar  put  into  a 
Unadilla — both  in  rough- 
age  and  construction — 
I  comes  back  to  you  many 
times  during  its  long 
life.  That’s  why  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  and  buy  it 
again  and  again.  If  you 
aim  to  make  more  money 
in  dairying,  and  to  pay 
the  least  for  the  most 
convenience  and  service 
—  buy  a  Unadilla  —  the 
safest,  strongest,  most 
efficient  silo  of  them  all. 

Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  •  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OI.8EN,  IT  PAIIK  1COW,  NEW  YOKE 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Wmydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 
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Prices  Lower  Than 
Pre-War  on 


ARIETTA 
CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILO 


Because  of  our  low  production 
costs — each  superstave  machine 
makes  4  to  8  silos  per  day  from 
our  own  sand  and  gravel  deposits,  thoroughly 
washed  and  mixed  richly  with  cement  and 
packed  with  Ten  Ton  blows,  guaranteeing  a 
high  quality  and  economical  silo. 

Inspect  1039  Model  on  your  neighbor’s  farm, 
with  new  overlapping  stave  (smooth  on  outside) 
and  Red-Wood  Hinged  Doors. 

Low  Prices  on  MARIETTA  WOOD  STAVE 
SILOS,  with  Famous  Red-Wood  Hinged  Doors, 
heavy  door  frame,  manufactured  of  best  grade 
of  Douglas  Fir. 

The  drought  of  1930  demands  etlos  In  1931  to  replace  the 
burnt  out  meadows  and  pastures  with  succulent  ensilage. 
Experiment  S  ations,  notably  Kansas  and  Ohio,  have 
proven  ensiled  corn  produces  twice  as  much  beef  or 
butterfat  as  when  fed  dry  Present  conditions  demand 
lower  production  costs.  Get  ready  for  “Better  Times, 
Just  'Round  the  Corner.’’ 

VALUABLE  SILO  BOOK  FREE  information  from 

the  pen  of  W.  D.  Zlnn.  Write  today  for  Book  and  Special 
Early  Buyers'  Discount. 

MARIETTA  BROODER  HOUSE 

with  2-inch  floor  and  2-if’ch  Clear  Fir  Side  Walls  Wood 
insulated  Roof,  preventing  heat  radiation  and  Vio-Ray 
Windows,  makew  Healthy  Chicks.  Also  Concrete  or 
Wood  Tourists  Cottages,  Milk  Houses,  etc. 

MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
Box  356,  Dept.  RY,  MARIETTA,  OHIO  - 


Silo  owners  make  profits  every  year 
— but  especially  this  year,  when 
food  conservation  counts.  You  need 
no  longer  postpone  your  silo  in¬ 
vestment.  Write  for  data  about 
our  new 

Price  Protection  Guarantee 

covering  lowest  prices  for  years. 
Cash  or  time  payment.  Famous 
low-priced  “GLOBE”  Wood  Silos, 
Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos, 
Metal  or  Tile  Silos.  Write  far  ex¬ 
clusive  features.  Ask  for  money¬ 
saving  facts,  carload  savings,  win¬ 
ter  discounts.  Write  today. 


Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp. 
Dox  410,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 
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Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs— more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8 s  Silo  Co. 
389  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 
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STORM-PROOF 

The  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Ce¬ 
ment  Stave.  Send  for  free  catalogs. 

The  Economy  Silo  &.  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept,  q  Frederick,  Md. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  S»  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  AH  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fDBT’  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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COLOR  PRINTS  by  N.  Currier  or  Currier  and  Ives, 
state  condition,  size  and  price. 

T.  M.  TOWNSEND,  I  I  Avon  Road,  Schenectady,  N,  V, 


(JA  p  nil  C  —  COUNTRY  PROPERTY  —  Send  for 
I  rnk  T\  IVI  O  illustrated  catalogue,  Vineland  and 
Sunny  Southern  Jersey,  America’s  Poultry  and  Garden 
Center.  Mild  Winters,  World’s  Best  Markets.  Write 

BRAY  &  MACGEORGE  Est.  1901  Vineland,  N.  J. 


rnn  Qll  p  A  SMALL  FARM  (Chicken),  1  3'i  Acres, 

rlin  OH  Ut  in  Fairfield,  Conn.;  three  miles  from 
Bridgeport;  eight-room  house,  barns,  chicken  houses, 
fixtures;  price  S9000. 

P.  ANDERSON,  306  Fairfield  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Agents  Wanted^SSfiMOT 

try  specialty.  Liberal  commission  on  every  sale.  No 
investment  required.  C.  V.  HILL,  301  Penning¬ 
ton  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


priori  Haw  Cnr  c«lp  Timothy,  Clover  and  Alfalfa 
DdlCU  ndy  rui  wait?  for  dairy  trade  in  carload 
lots.  JAMES  KELLY,  218  McKinley  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


note  Qlraui  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale,  Car- 

Udla  wllcin  loads.  James  E.  Dante,  Jr.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  middle-aged,  to  mid¬ 
dle-aged  couple  and  boy  of  9,  on  poultry  farm; 
cannot  pay  high  salary,  but  give  a  good  home. 
CHAS.  FREESINGEK,  Box  98,  Mays  Landing, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  family  to  work 
in  orchard:  first-class  living  conditions;  New 
Jersey."  ADVERTISER  273,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE.  TRUSTWORTHY  cook-housekeeper 
for  gentleman’s  year-round  country  "home,  in 
Connecticut;  two  in  family,  modern  conveniences; 
suitable  salary  and  continuing  position  for  right 
person;  advise  as  to  ability,  experience,  age  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  275,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  COUPLE,  wife  for  cooking  and 
general  housework ;  man  handy  inside  and  out¬ 
side;  able  to  drive  car  preferred;  family  of  six; 
one  hour  from  New  York;  references  and  full 
particulars  in  first  letter;  comfortable  room  and 
board  and  880  per  month;  permanent.  Address 
ADVERTISER  279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  work  small  farm 
in  New  Jersey  on  liberal  profit-sharing  ar¬ 
rangement;-  excellent-  living  conditions;  prefer 
to  specialize  in  poultry  but  would  consider  any 
other  specialized  line;  wife  to  help  with  own¬ 
er’s  housework;  to  right  couple  would  consider 
reasonable  guarantee;  must  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended;  state  age,  religion,  give  references, 
also  give  past  experience  in  your  reply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  to  run  85-acre  farm  on 
share  basis,  principally  fruit,  berries  and 
small  truck;  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  307,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  American  man,  single  pre¬ 
ferred,  to  work  on  small  truck  farm;  one  who 
would  prefer  a  good  home  to  high  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Willing,  active  man  on  fruit  farm; 

state  experience,  weight  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  ORCHARD  CREST  FARM,  R.  1, 
Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young,  sober,  active,  married  man; 

experienced  for  tractor,  truck  and  team  work; 
modern  tools;  good  house,  electricity,  grade  and 
high  school,  church,  near  Philadelphia;  year 
round  work;  references  required;  state  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  313,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  on  a 
gentleman’s  country  place,  or  farm;  prefer  a 
combination  of  both;  20  years’  experience  includ¬ 
ing  every  branch  of  estate  management;  refer¬ 
ence;  German- American,  married;  state  wages. 
Address  BOX  394,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  New  York  dressmaker,  German, 
wants  some  more  customers,  by  week  or  day; 
able  to  cut,  fit,  drape  and  make  alterations; 
long  experience.  ADVERTISER  280,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


I’OULTRYMAN,  30,  DESIRES  work  commer¬ 
cial  plant  or  private  estate;  experienced,  ref¬ 
erences;  sixty  dollars  monthly.  ADVERTISER. 
282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’OULTRYMAN,  PROVEN  ability,  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  position  on  profit-sharing  basis; 
married.  ADVERTISER  281,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER’S  POSITION  wanted  by  Holland¬ 
er,  married,  0  boys,  1  girl,  3  boys  of  working 
age;  all  good  milkers;  care  of  cows,  horses, 
every  dairy  product;  available  March  1;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  2S3,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TRAINED  NURSE,  gentlewoman,  long  experi¬ 
ence,  highest  references,  desires  change;  state 
particulars,  salary.  ADVERTISER  285,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT-GROWER,  gardener,  American  family 
man,  wants  position  as  superintendent  or  sec¬ 
ond  man;  private  estate  or  fruit  farm,  knack 
of  trades  and  experienced ;  six  or  more  rooms 
with  improvements  essential.  WM.  M.  BROWN, 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  work  in  florist  business; 

experienced  in  growing  and  retail  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  ELDERLY  American  man,  good  plain  cook, 
desires  position  to  cook  for  farm  help  or 
housekeeper  for  bachelor;  good  reference;  state 
wages  and  all  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  German,  2G  years  old.  single, 
life-time  experience  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing,  special  by  saddle  horses;  state  wages  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  290,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  GARDENER,  age  45,  single,  will 
take  position  in  very  lonely  country  where 
work  is  not  hurried;  own  hobbies.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  291,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ECONOMICAL  MANAGEMENT  —  Dairy  farm 
superintendent,  life-time  experience,  married, 
small  family,  middle-aged  American,  capable 
any  proposition  regardless  size  or  condition; 
purebred  cattle,  A.  R.  work,  breeding,  showing, 
selling  and  selecting;  business  ability,  milk 
routes,  general  records,  costs,  etc.;  know  crop 
rotation,  fertility  of  soils,  drainage,  specialize 
Alfalfa  and  general  dairy  feed  crops,  also  all 
modern  machinery;  expert  hog  and  poultryman; 
services  available  now;  last  position  10  years. 
ADVERTISER  292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER  desires  to  take  charge 
large  plant  or  hatchery;  23  years’  experience 
all  branches,  land  and  water-fowl;  excellent 
executive  ability,  capable  of  constructing  new 
plant;  business  education;  hard  worker;  Ameri¬ 
can,  single,  45  years,  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  par¬ 
ticulars  appreciated.  ADA'ERTISER  294,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  American  wants  job;  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  good  milker  or  experience  in 
handling  bees.  ADA'ERTISER  280,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 

AVORK  AVANTED,  good  clean  milker  and  farm¬ 
er,  handy  with  tools;  wages  $35  month.  BOX 
28,  Healdville,  Vt. 

WANTED — Position  manager  or  gardener  on 
small  estate  or  farm;  AA'estchester  County  pre¬ 
ferred;  American,  38,  married,  one  child;  life 
experience,  references:  only  first-class  position 
considered.  ADA'ERTISER  297,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

COUPLE  DESIRE  position;  carpenter,  gardener, 
drive  ear;  wife,  housework.  BOX  893,  New 
Milford,  Conn. 

HOLLANDER,  YOUNG,  married,  three  children, 
hard  worker,  no  bad  habits,  desires  position 
on  estate  or  club;  experienced  in  gardening, 
lawns,  chickens,  pruning  and  care  of  fruit  trees, 
painting;  wife  good  plain  cook,  can  assist  part- 
time;  we  have  furniture  and  fine  references; 
please  state  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  . 

SINGLE  AAIERICAN,  Protestant,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm;  Rutgers  short  course 
graduate.  AVILLARD  VOSS,  AA'aldron  Ave., 
Summit,  N.  J. 

USEFUL  MAN,  middle-aged,  German,  wishes 
position  on  private  place;  understands  cows, 
chickens,  garden,  housework.  ADA'ERTISER 

310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  48.  UNDERSTANDS  cement,  painting  and 
carpenter  work;  10  years’  experience  in  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farming;  no  milking;  good  home 
preferred  to  high  wages;  reference.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER.  CHAUFFEUR,  handy-man,  single, 
wishes  work  on  private  estate;  references.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  GERMAN,  experienced  farmer,  single, 
wishes  a  position  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  305, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TAA’O  GERMAN  farmers,  strong  men,  single,  are 
seeking  positions  on  farm.  ADVERTISER 
300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AA'ANTED — Married  German,  experi¬ 
enced  in  vegetable,  fruit,  chicken  farming,  can 
drive  car.  II.  MULLER,  4847  37th  St.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  AVANTED  —  Experienced  dairyman 
wants  work  by  the  year;  references;  state 
wages  and  particulars  in  reply.  ADA'ERTISER 
302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA'ANTED — Position  as  dairyman,  life  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  branches;  middle-aged;  references: 
state  wages  in  reply.  ADA’ERTISER  301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AA'ANTED  by  dairyman  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  State  institution;  good  butter-maker. 
ADVERTISER  300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AA'ANTED  April  1  as  working  super¬ 
intendent  or  manager  of  farm  or  estate;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  modern  methods;  state  salary  and 
privileges;  references  exchanged.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AVANTED,  American,  all-round  farm¬ 
hand,  good  dairyman,  dry-hand  milker,  N.  Y. 
chauffeur’s  license,  married.  ADA'ERTISER 

299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  MANAGEIl-IIERDS  AX  AN  desires 
position  on  private  estate  or  small  place;  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  general  farming,  liorses,  poul¬ 
try,  gardening  and  machinery;  strictly  temper¬ 
ate;  wife  is  excellent  N.  E.  housekeeper,  pleas¬ 
ant,  agreeable ;  open  for  position  if  desired ;  full 
particulars  and  wages,  for  competent  services, 
first  letter.  BOX  80,  Sudbury,  Mass. 

POSITIONS  AA'ANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  22  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators.  These  young  men  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  positions  about  April  1.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms. 
Anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 

AVORKING  MANAGER,  experienced  dairy  or 
fruit,  handle,  repair  machinery ;  A-l  references; 
available  March  1.  VAN  VALKENBURGH, 
Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  SOME  experience  in  all 
branches,  thorough  knowledge  gained  from 
course  and  life  study,  references;  available  fore¬ 
man  or  manager.  DeAA'ITT  MOSEY,  75  Man¬ 
hattan  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

HOLLANDER,  SINGLE,  experienced  with  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  good  milker,  references,  desires 
position.  ADA’ERTISER  318,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  29,  wants  position  as  care¬ 
taker  or  poultryman;  best  training;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA'ERTISER  311,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  34,  farm-raised,  short  poultry 
course  graduate,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm.  ADVERTISER  317,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN.  33,  Protestant,  no  liquor,  anxious 
to  learn  poultry  farming;  experience  with  bat¬ 
teries  and  range.  ADA’ERTISER  319,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRACTORMAN,  EXPERIENCED  farming,  poul¬ 
try,  fair  milker  and  general  all  around  farm 
worker  desires  permanent  job;  available  imme¬ 
diately:  congenial:  good  references.  Address 
JOSEPH  MARKS,  Room  1112,  32  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

FARM  FOR  RENT — First-class,  54-acre  truck 
farm  with  good  house,  garage  and  barn  with 
water  and  lights;  it  is  about  40  miles  to  New 
York  market.  ADVERTISER  248,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


200- ACRE  FARM  for  lease,  available  April  1;  | 
all  tillable,  fertile  soil,  well  watered  by  a  | 
brook;  running  water  in  house  and  barn  from 
a  never-failing  spring;  all  buildings  in  excellent 
condition:  grade  A  cow  barn;  Jamesway  equipped 
with  drinking  cups  at  each  stanchion  and  a 
milking  machine;  stanchions  and  silo  capacity 
for  40  head  of  stock-;  new  piggery  that  may  be 
converted  into  a  20-head  cow  barn;  chicken 
house;  tool  sheds;  ice  house;  complete  line  of 
farm  machinery;  harnesses,  wagons,  sleighs, 
etc.;  high  priced  market  for  milk  during  Sum¬ 
mer  to  hotels;  near  Borden’s  and  independent 
creamery,  also  a  new  up-to-date  high  school; 
this  farm  owned  by  a  gentleman  is  located  in 
the  village  of  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y'.;  %  mile 
from  State  highway  with  a  private  road  through 
estate;  no  livestock  supplied;  last  tenant  very 
successful,  leaving  for  strictly  personal  rea¬ 
sons;  for  further  information  address,  WHITE 
SULPHUR  SPRINGS  COMPANY,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Greenhouses.  30  miles  from  New 
York,  on  Long  Island;  for  particulars,  address 
ADVERTISER  255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm. 

Address  A.  F.  LEJ.IKE,  R.  5,  Conneautville, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 102-acre  level  valley  farm.  5  miles 
from  Bloomsburg,  (5  miles  from  Danville;  15 
acres  timber;  all  kinds  fruit;  7-room  house: 
bank  barn,  running  water  to  house  and  barn; 
all  necessary  outbuildings.  L.  II.  WHITE,  R. 
F.  D.  2,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  chicken'  farm,  230  lay¬ 
ers,  garage,  1%  acres,  0-room  bungalow,  liot- 
water  heat,  gas,  bath,  electric:  will  exchange 
for  city  home.  ADVERTISER  278,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WONDERFUL  CHICKEN  farm,  between  20  and 
25  acres,  fully  equipped,  on  hard  road.  BOX 
4,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


00-ACRE  POULTRY,  fruit  and  truck  farm, 
State  road,  nine-room  brick  house,  barn,  1,500- 
hen  capacity,  750  trees,  electricity,  brook,  citv 
markets;  $7,500,  terms.  A.  DURNS,  Riegels- 
ville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


SALE.  TOWN,  fruit-poultry  farm.  GEORGE 
BUTLER,  Camden,  Del. 


10-ROOM  BRICK  dwelling,  suitable  for  inn  and 
roadside  stand:  situated  near  Hanover,  Pa., 
on  main  highway;  large  henhouse,  plenty  land, 
adjoining  large  service  station  and  garage;  rent 
$30  per  month.  W.  J.  IIOOI’ER,  Owings  Mills, 
Md.  Phone,  Reisterstown  133-M. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  small  poultry  farm,  good 
bouse;  New  York  State  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  ONE-ACRE  poultry  farm,  5-room 
house,  all  conveniences;  50  minutes  New  York; 
equipment,  tools.  200  layers,  good  buildings; 
price  $9,000.  cash  $2,000.  BOX  155A,  Barnum 
Ave.,  Plainview,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  place,  isolated  but  near  good 
road,  pine  woods,  moderate  climate,  good 
house,  some  water,  brook  or  lake;  must  be 
bargain;  50-100  miles  New  York  Citv;  state 
full  details.  E.  SACHS,  104  10th  Street,  West 
New  York,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — 5-acre  farm  with  G  room  house  and 
barns,  good  well-manured  ground;  at  North 
Bellmore.  Address  A.  J.  MAIER,  Wantagli, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tourist  camp,  dwelling,  cottages, 
gas  station;  2  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
on  Route  1;  easy  terms.  JOHN  BRUMMETT, 
Falmouth,  Va. 


WANTED — Farm  stock,  crops,  equipment,  milk 
collected,  250  miles  New  York  City;  $400 
down  payment.  MRS.  J.  FENNA,  21  Elm  Place, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Equipped  dairy  farm  witli 
20  or  30  cows,  also  electric  lights;  references. 
BOX  5,  Messengerville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT*  dairy  farm  first  of  April, 
fully  stocked,  all  equipped,  on  shares;  na¬ 
tionality,  Hollanders.  Address  ADVERTISER 
293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade.  320-aere,  good  improved 
farm,  in  Northeast  Weld  County,  Colorado, 
for  small  farm  in  New  York  State.  JOHN  AS- 
PING,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


280-ACRE  DAIRY,  general  crop  farm  near  Lake 
Ontario,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  %  mile  State 
road.  2  miles’  community  center,  population 
2.0O0;  nearby  cities,  splendid  markets;  107  acres 
level,  well-drained,  machine-worked  fields;  53 
acres  spring-watered  pasture;  00  acres  in  woods; 
six-room  cottage  bouse;  barn  32x05,  storage 
shed  20x75,  pump  bouse,  work  shop,  poultry 
house  and  horse  barn:  price  $7,000;  investigate 
long-term,  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  a  general  store,  or  prop¬ 
erty  on  main  highway  in  or  near  a  town,  suit¬ 
able  for  gas  station,  poultry,  etc.:  state  all  de¬ 
tails  in  answer.  ADVERTISER  295,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  or 
work  on  shares,  productive  dairy  farm  in  New 
Jersey.  C.  DAYAL,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 18-room  boarding  house,  furnished, 
electric  lights,  running  water,  10  acres  of 
land,  on  State  road;  price  $4,500.  HENRY 
FURK,  Coehecton,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA— For  sale  300  acres  of  land  free  and 
clear  in  northern  part  of  Florida,  30  miles 
west,  of  Jacksonville;  no  buildings;  will  con¬ 
sider  exchange  for  farm  property  elsewhere. 
GLANTZ,  104  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AVAXTED — Small  abandoned  farm,  cheap:  state 
location:  cash;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  290, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUBURBAN  STORE,  gas  station,  public  garage, 
living  apartments  and  acre  of  land  for  sale. 
BOX  87,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 187  acres,  100  slieep,  370  hens,  cow, 
liorses,  tools,  good  buildings.  KARL  KUIIL- 
MANN,  Lounsberry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  BY  2  HOLLANDERS,  a  stocked  dairy 
farm,  about  100  acres,  all  equipped.  WESTRA, 
170  Hamilton  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — South  Jersey,  land,  poultry  build¬ 
ings,  automatic  fountains,  electricity;  rooming 
accommodations  for  man;  telephone.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  310.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1,250  ACRES,  DUTCHESS  County,  near  Paw¬ 
ling,  at  .$4S  per  acre;  2  houses,  barns,  many 
streams,  high  elevation,  suitable  club,  develop¬ 
ment:  easy  terms.  Apply  ADVERTISER  315, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 8  acres  of  level  tillable 
land,  9-room  house  and  barn,  on  concrete  State 
road,  3  miles  from  a  large  city,  nice  place  for 
business,  poultry  or  florist;  price  reduced  lo 
$7,000  for  a  quick  sale.  A.  JOHNSON,  81 
Cannon  St.,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


WANTED  BY  LIFE-TIME  farmer,  good  farm, 
stock  and  tools,  on  siiare  basis.  ADVERTISER 
314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Small  fruit  farm,  house  with  elec¬ 
tric  or  available,  or  piece  of  property  suit¬ 
able  fruit,  poultry,  with  brook,  electric  avail¬ 
able;  on  State  road  or  near  by,  50  or  75  miles 
from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  and  a  quarter-acre  poultry 
farm,  in  A'ineland  poultry  section;  fully 
stocked  and  equipped;  on  paved  road,  Philadel¬ 
phia  buses  pass  the  door;  10  minutes  from  heart 
of  A'ineland ;  modern  bungalow,  all  city  conve¬ 
niences;  owner  has  made,  success  and  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  larger  plant;  must  he  seen  to  he  appre¬ 
ciated;  low  price  for  quick  sale.  JOHN  F. 
BARRY,  Delsea  Drive,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  FARM,  near  New  Haven;  12  acres,  new 
concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for  100 
animals  or  will  rent  with  100  acres;  State  road. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


AVANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Alary  Jamison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AA'ILLIAM  II.  PA  RSI  L,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


ONIONS  (SPANISH),  carrots,  cabbage  (do¬ 
mestic).  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  sacked.  PAT- 
TINGTON'S,  Alerrifield,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY,  CLOVER,  .5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two  or  more. 

85  cents  each;  5-lb.  pail  buckwheat,  80  cents; 
two  or  more.  70  cents  each;  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOVER-BASSAVOOD,  00  lbs.,  $5.50; 

120  lbs.,  $10,  here;  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  J.  AV. 
GRADY,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  posts,  log  cabin  cedar.  AVrite 
FRANK  PINKOS,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  number  one  pure  maple 
syrup  sent  parcel  post  paid,  $2.75  per  gallon. 
J.  F.  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


“DEI’EAV’S  IIONEY” — AVhite  clover,  00  lbs., 
$5.50;  120,  $10.  LAVERN  DEPEAV,  Rt.  0, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY — Finest  quality  clover,  00-lb.  can,  $5.20; 

25-lb.  pail.  $3.  here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1,  postpaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  00-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Alarietta, 
N.  Y. 


SHELLBARK  AND  AVALNUT  kernels  for  sale, 
95c  per  lb.  delivered.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  $2.50  per  gallon,  delivered  in 
third  zone.  CLARK  L.  BRIGHT,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  IIONEY',  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  AA'M.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


IIOAIEMADE  SAUSAGE,  pure  pork,  or  pork  and 
beef  mixed,  5  lbs.,  $1.25  postpaid.  BADGER 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  DePeyster,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit, 
tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.50  witli 
order,  express  charges  collect;  fancy  paper-shell 
pecans,  10  lbs..  $3,  plus  express;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  It.  THOMAS,  Box  10, 
Thonotosassa,  Fla. 


CANDY — Butternut  penuohe,  00c  lb.,  postpaid; 

bead  butterfly  ornaments,  50c  each.  NETTIE 
BANDLE,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Jamesway  incubators,  hot  water, 
coal  stover,  capacity  4,320,  $335;  8,040,  $070; 
like  new.  DOSCIIER,  I'earl  River,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Kinkade  Garden  tractor,  practically 
new,  reasonable.  ELIZABETH  EIILEN- 
BERGER,  Rt.  3,  Seaford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Small  AA’illiam’s  grain  thrasher. 

MRS.  BERTIIA  SOURA,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new  bobsled  for  $10  and 
the  freight.  MORGAN  TOPPING,  AVainseott, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  CREAM  —  A  delicious  product  of  the 
maple  tree;  write  for  free  sample.  L.  L. 
STORY,  Box  502,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 


HONEY.  PURE  strained,  5-lb.  pail,  clover,  $1; 

2  pails,  $1.75,  postpaid:  00-lb.  can  clover  or 
basswood,  $5.40  here.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  Ilomer,  N.  Y. 


AVINDMILL,  50-FOOT  steel  frame,  1,000-gallon 
tank,  knocked  down,  price  $100  at  the  place. 
CIIAS.  F.  BOEHM,  AVestbrook,  Conn. 


AVANTED — Battery  brooders:  state  make,  con¬ 
dition  and  cash  price.  SUNNY  BROOK  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  liquid  or  granulated, 
clover,  one  pail.  $1;  two.  $1.90;  four,  $3.40; 
amber  or  buckwheat,  pail,  80e:  two,  $1.50;  four, 
$2.75;  price  of  12  pails  and  00-lb.  cans  on  re¬ 
quest.  IIUGII  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FINE  IIONEY — AVrite  for  special  offers;  00-lb. 

can.  here,  clover,  $0:  10  lbs.,  within  3rd  zone, 
$1.75;  buckwheat.  $1.00:  20  lbs.,  $3.40;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2.75.  RAY  C.  AVIUCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


AA' ANT  ED — Elderly  ladies  to  board  and  care  for 
by  graduate  nurse;  excellent  home,  beautiful 
surroundings,  on  main  highway.  AIRS.  GEORGE 
D.  IIUFFORD,  20  Alain  St.,  Towanda,  1’a. 


SET  LIGHT  driving  harness,  slightly  used, 
leather  collars,  size  19  and  20  inches,  cost  $40, 
sell  for  $20  delivered;  money  back  if  not  as  rep¬ 
resented.  ROY  BADGER,  DePeyster,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY,  XEAV  crop  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85,  delivered;  0  10-lb.  pails,  $0.00,  here; 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  IIONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.05,  postpaid  third  zone;  1931  list  free;  sam¬ 
ples  six  cents.  ROSCOE  F.  AV1XSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


AVRITE  FOR  terms  DeLaval  milker,  complete; 

can  milk  30  head;  priced  right.  ERNEST 
IIILL,  212  AA'est  85th  St.,  New  York  City. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  SOfb  St  New  York. 


I  want  every 
Rural  New- 
Yorker  Family 
To  Have  My 
Big  Bargain 
Berry  Book 


My 

Berry  Book 

Tells  All  About  It 


The  Biggest 
and  Sweetest 
Strawberry 
Kellogg  Has 
Ever  Offered 


rUST  OUT — Here’s  the  greatest  STRAWBERRY  of  them  all.  NEW 
in  size.  NEW  in  color  and  NEW  in  taste.  You  have  never  seen  or 
.  tasted  any  other  STRAWBERRY  that  could  compare  with  Kellogg’s 
new  “WASHINGTON.”  Big  mammoth  berries  the  size  of  plums — deep, 
dark  red  color  like  blackheart  cherries — juice  like  syrup  and  sweet  as  sugar. 
And  it’s  a  marvel  for  big  yields  and  big  profits.  It  has  a  record  of  more  than 
300  berries  produced  on  a  single  plant. 

Kellogg’s  FREE  Berry  Book  tells  all  about  this  Brand  New  Big  Wonder 
STRAWBERRY  ....  where  it  came  from  ....  who  brought  it ... .  how  long  it  took  to 
get  it ... .  and  why  I  named  it  WASHINGTON — “The  Honey-Sweet  Strawberry.” 
Send  for  your  copy  of  my  FREE  Berry  Book  today  and  read  the  whole  story  about 
this  amazinsr  new  STRAWBERRY. 


FRANK  E.  BEATTY.  The  Strawberry  Expert 


Big  Bargains — Big  Yields 


The  King  of  Everbearers 

The  amazing  Everbearing  Straw¬ 
berry:  Mammoth  in  size:  Mammoth 
in  yield.  Fruits  3  months  after  plant¬ 
ing  and  continues  fruiting  until  late 
fall.  Another  big  crop  the  following 
summer.  Still  another  crop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fall.  3  big  crops  in  18  months. 
My  FREE  Book  quotes  bargain  prices 
on  Kellogg’s  Thorobred  MASTODON 
Plants.  Send  for  the  book.  It’s  FREE. 


I  want  to  send  a  copy  of  Kellogg’s  1931  Berry  Book  to  every  family  who  reads  this  paper. 
This|  year  my  Berry  Book  not  only  pictures  the  world’s  best  berries,  but  it  is  also  filled  with 
the  biggest  money-saving  Bargains  ever  offered  by  Kellogg. 

Get  this  Big  FREE  Book  and  read  about  Kellogg’s  wonderful,  heavy  producing  Thorobred 
Pedigree  Plants  that  have  startled  the  strawberry  world.  It  tells  how  you  can  make  $500  to 
$1,200  profit  per  acre  from  STRAWBERRIES.  Here’s  the  proof: 

Mr.  Gimbal  invested  $4.95  in  Kellogg  Thorobred  Plants — that’s  a  bargain.  He  grew  1,147 
quarts  from  these  plants — that’s  a  big  yield.  He  made  $321.80  from  his  $4.95  invest¬ 
ment — that’s  a  whale  of  a  profit.  A.  H.  Garlick  of  New  York  grew  14,000  quarts  from 
one  acre  of  Kellogg’s  plants.  Another  year  he  grew  35,000  quarts  from  less  than  3'/2 
acres.  A  Michigan  grower  made  $1,800  from  one  acre.  A  doctor  in  Connecticut  made  $627 
from  V4- acre.  Thousands  of  Kellogg  growers  are  making  big  profits  like  these  with 
Kellogg  plants.  It’s  easy  to  make  these  profits  when  you  know  how.  My  FREE  Berry  Book 
tells  you  how.  Get  my  Berry  Book — See  the  Big  Bargains  and  read  about  the  Big  Profits. 

Send  the  Coupon— Get  My  FREE  Book 

The  big  demand  for  my  Berry  Book  proves  that  farmers  everywhere  are  looking  for  bigger 
money-making  crops.  Over  100,000  copies  of  this  FREE  Book  have  already  been  mailed. 
We  are  still  mailing  them  out  fast.  There  are  plenty  more  left  but  don’t  wait — send  for 
your  copy  today.  It  pictures  in  full  natural  colors,  the  finest  varieties  of  Summer  and  Fall 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Gladioli  Bulbs,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines  and  a  large  choice  of  perennial  flowers,  all  at  Special  Bargain  Prices.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  big  values:  A  $10.00  garden  for  only  $5.00.  Another  $11.85  value  for  $6.85, 
and  many  more  similar  Big  Bargains.  Also  many  Special  Garden  Collections  and  Acre- 
Plots  at  cut  prices. 

Send  for  my  FREE  Book  at  once  and  find  out  all  about  these  wonderful  bargains  and 
how  you  can  save  money  on  everything  you  buy. 
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Big  Bargain  Berry  Book  FREE  —  Send  ihe  Coupon 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY  ^ 

Box  2103,  Three  Rivers,  Mich, 

Please  send  me  your  New  FREE  Berry  Book  at  once. 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  COMPANY 

Box  2103  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Name . 

Address . — . 

Town . State. 


If  you  wish  to  order  any  of  the  Special  Bargains  offered  in  this 
advertisement, write  your  order  on  a  plain  sheet  of  paper  and 
enclose  with  remittance  with  this  coupon. 
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FRUIT  TREES  Only 
All  Dilferent  Kinds 


$995 


Here’s  a  beautiful  and  profitable  family  orchard  for  you  at 
a  big  saving.  Think  of  it — 

1  summer  apple,  1  winter  apple,  1  early  peach,  1  late 
peach.  1  plum,  1  prune,  1  crab  apple,  1  quince,  1  late 
pear,  1  early  pear,  1  sour  cherry,  1  sweet  cherry 

12  in  all— all  hardy,  strong  2-year  stock— the  pick  of  the  nursery, 
and  all  guaranteed  for  only  $3.95  delivered  to  you.  Order  direct 
from  this  ad  or  write  for  Kellogg’s  FREE  Catalog  that  tells  all 
about  this  and  our  many  other  Bargain  Offers. 


Profits 


Send  For  These 

Big  Bargain  Offers  j 

6  GORGEOUS  4  Art  ! 
GLADIOLI  JIUCl 
Fine  Blooming  Size  Bulbs 

Justto  introduce  Kellogg’s 
many  big  bargain  offers 
on  Flowers,  Shrubbery, 
Fruits  and  Berries,  we’ll 
send  you  6  of  our  special 
big  gorgeous  Gladiolus 
and  our  New  1931  Catalog 
of  Bargains  for  only  10c, 
postpaid.  6  choice  big- 
flowering  glads;  all  dif¬ 
ferent  colors.  A  real  60c  value  anywhere. 
Our  price  only  10c,  postpaid.  Order  from 
this  ad — stamps  or  coin. 


REGAL 

LILIES 


25c 


This  gorgeous  new  Lily 
was  imported  from  China. 

It  grows  3  to  4  feet  high 
and  bears  a  cluster  of 
magnificent  lilies  similar 
to  Easter  Lilies.  The  new¬ 
est  and  most  beautiful  lily 
ever  introduced.  A  hardy 
variety  that  does  well  in 
any  soil.  Plant  this  spring  -blooms  in  July. 
Usually  sell  for  50c  or  more  each.  Our 
Special  Bargain  Offer  — 3  Big  Bulbs  for  only 
25c,  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


6  BABY 

EVERGREENS 


$1.00 


Evergreens  are  the  most  desirable  and 
most  expensive  shrubs  for  the  home  and 
garden.  Grow  your  own  and  save  money. 
6  of  Kellogg’s  best  Baby  Evergreens — 2 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  2  Austrian  Pine,  2 
Mugho  Pine — good  hardy  stock,  9  to  12 
inches  high.  Plant  this  year— in  a  year  or 
two  they’ll  be  worth  10  times  their  cost. 
Don’t  miss  this  big  bargain.  Order  from 
this  ad — stamps  or  coin. 
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What  Is  Gum-Dipping? 


Gum -Dipping  is  the  Firestone  trade  name  for 
that  patented,  basic  process  which  makes  Fire- 
stoneTires  fundamentally  different  from  all  other 
tires.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Firestone, 


through  many  years,  has  easily  been  able  to  make 
good  the  statement:  “Most  miles  per  dollar.”  It  is 
not  something  done  to  the  tire  after  it  is  made.  It  is 
something  very  vital  done  before  the  tire  is  made. 


To  grasp 

the  full  significance  of  Gum-Dipping,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  something  about  how  a 
tire  is  made  and  what  goes  on  within  a  tire 
on  the  road.  The  body  of  the  tire  bears  the 
principal  strains  in  service.  To  it  is  attached 
the  tread,  which  provides  traction  and  takes 
the  wear  of  the  road. 


the  tires  with  parallel  cords  that  could  not 
saw  each  other.  The  best  square-woven 
fabric  tire  would  go  scarcely  four  thousand 
miles.  A  poor  cord  tire  will  give  at  least 
twice  that  mileage.  Making  the  cords  par¬ 
allel  was  a  great  advance  —  but  it  was  only 
part  of  the  battle  against  internal  friction. 


The  Babcock  Test— Sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  the  non-fatty  solid  constitu¬ 
ents  of  milk.  As  sulphuric  acid  is 
dropped  into  the  milk  in  a  test  tube, 
the  fat  separates  from  the  milk  and 
rises  to  the  top  and  shows  the  amount 
of  butter  fat  present.  Note  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  two  samples. 


The  Firestone  Test  —  Sulphuric 
acid  also  dissolves  cotton.  Test  tube 
No.  1  shows  a  cord  taken  from  a  used 
tire  that  has  not  been  Gum -Dipped 
and  it  disintegrates  in  the  acid.  Test 
tube  No.  2  shows  a  cord  taken  from  a 
used  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tire  and 
it  remains  intact. 


Write  us  for  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  information  on 
testing  milk.  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  O. 


The  usual  tire 

body  is  built  up  of  layers  or  plies  of  cotton 
cord  between  which  rubber  has  been  forced. 
Rubber  is  incompressible.  Hence  the  tire 
body  practically  does  not  expand  or  contract 
to  meet  road  shocks.  Instead,  it  changes 
form  —  it  flexes. 

The  strain  of  the  flexing 

tends  to  pull  the  plies  apart  and  also  to  pull 
the  cords  themselves  apart.  A  tire  flexes 
about  seven  hundred  times  in  a  mile- — • 
which  gives  some  idea  of  the  strains  and  the 
friction  which  a  tire  must  endure. 

The  great  enemy 

to  tire  life  is  internal  friction.  Years  ago  the 
fabric  was  square- woven  —  and  the  cotton 
cords  sawed,  one  across  another. 

If  cotton  rubs 

against  cotton,  the  tire  soon  heats  up  and 
collapses.  That  is  why  the  square- woven 
fabric  tires  were  so  short-lived.  Then  came 


It  was  realized 

that  if  the  fibers  of  cotton  in  a  cord  could 
be  insulated  one  from  another,  then  a  step- 
up  in  tire  life  could  be  had  comparable  to 
that  made  by  shifting  from  square-woven 
fabric  to  parallel  cords.  That  is  what  all  tire 
makers  have  been  striving  for.  That  is  what 
Firestone  has  achieved. 


Every  cord 

used  in  Firestone  Tires  has  been  treated 
with  a  rubber  solution  which  penetrates 
every  cord  and  coats  every  fiber;  and  thus 
not  only  the  cords,  but  also  the  very  fibers 
within  them  are  insulated. 


Eight  pounds 

of  fine,  pure  rubber  are,  by  the  patented 
Gum-Dipping  process,  integrated  into  every 


one  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  cords.  This 
means  three  extra  pounds  of  pure  rubber 
added  to  an  average  set  of  tires — and  added 
where  it  means  most  to  the  strength  and  the 
life  of  the  tire.  This  extra  rubber  all  goes 
into  the  cords  of  the  tire — where  you  never 
see  it. 

Why 

does  Firestone  put  in  this  extra  value?  And 
what  does  it  mean  to  you?  It  means  just  this. 
The  performance  —  the  extra  value  —  has 
been  shown  for  years  on  the  road  and  in 
the  laboratory.  It  has  been  proved  that 
Gum-Dipping: 

—  increases  the  flexing  life  of  a  cotton 
cord  by  58%. 

—  increases  tire  life  by  from  25  %  to 
more  than  40%,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  service — the  more  severe 
the  service,  the  higher  the  percentage. 

Firestone 

Gum-Dipped  Tires  are  not  just  tires.  They 
are  thirty  years  of  organized  experience. 
They  are  sold  only  through  Firestone  Ser¬ 
vice  Dealers  and  Service  Stores  and  only  as 
Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires — bearing  the 
Firestone  name  and  bearing  the  Firestone 
emblem  that  appears  on  this  page. 

Wherever  you  live— 

city  or  country — a  fresh  and  complete  stock 
of  Firestone  products  is  near-by. 


Copyright,  1931.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  Cherry  Stocks 


F  THE  many  cherry  rootstocks  that 
might  be  used,  there  are  two  of  prin¬ 
cipal  concern,  namely,  Mazzard  and 
Mahaleb.  The  former  is  the  wild 
sweet  cherry  (Primus  avium  L. ), 
the  ancestor  of  cultivated  varieties 
of  sweet  cherry.  The  latter  is  the  perfume  cherry 
(Primus  mahaleb  L.)  of  Europe. 

Prior  to  1850,  Mazzard  was  used  exclusively  as 
the  rootstock  for  standard  orchard  trees,  although 
Mahaleb  had  been  used  sparingly  both  in  Europe 
and  in  America  for  dwarfing  purposes.  Patrick  Bar¬ 
ry,  Western  New  York  nurseryman  and  horticultur¬ 
ist,  wrote  in  1851 :  “The  principal  stocks  used  for  the 
cherry  are  the  Mazzard  for  standard  orchard  trees, 
and  the  Mahaleb  for  garden  pyramids  and  dwarfs.” 

By  1SS0  the  tables  had  turned  completely,  the 
Mahaleb  being  much  preferred  by  nurserymen,  be¬ 
cause  the  Mahaleb  seedling  is  easier  to  grow  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  better  stand  of  salable  trees  than  does  the 
Mazzard  seedling.  Not  until  1900  was  there  any 
large  protest  upon  the  part  of  fruit  growers  to  trees 
upon  Mahaleb  roots,  and  though  it  has  increased 
steadily  in  the  past  30  years,  the  great  majority  of 
cherry  trees  are  still  produced  upon  Ma¬ 
haleb  roots.  In  1920-27  it  was  estimated 
that  99.1  per  cent  of  the  sweet  cherry 
trees  and  100  per  cent  of  the  sour  cherry 
trees  then  growing  in  the  nurseries  of  the 
North  Atlantic  States  were  upon  Mahaleb 
roots. 

Since  about  1920,  the  cherry  has  been 
one  of  the  few  profitable  orchard  fruits  in 
eastern  fruit  circles,  so  that  attention  has 
been  focussed  upon  it  and  orchard  men 
have  been  interested  in  obtaining  longer- 
lived  trees  and  trees  of  greater  vigor  and 
productiveness.  The  accumulated  evidence 
in  favor  of  Mazzard  as  a  rootstock  rather 
than  Mahaleb  has  led  to  a  demand  upon 
the  part  of  growers  for  trees  on  the  Maz¬ 
zard  root:  but  since  the  majority  of  nur¬ 
sery  trees  were  upon  the  Mahaleb  root,  it 
was  difficult  to  secure  the  Mazzard,  and 
many  orchardists  unknowingly  planted 
trees  on  Mahaleb  roots  thinking  they  were 
Mazzard. 

The  question  is,  then,  by  what  means 
can  orchardists  distinguish  between  the 
Mazzard  and  the  Mahaleb  root,  so  that 
they  can  be  certain  that  the  trees  they 
plant  are  the  ones  which  they  desire? 

Neither  Mazzard  nor  Mahaleb  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  continent.  Both  have  come 
from  the  Old  World,  the  Mazzard  from 
Southern  and  Central  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Mahaleb  probably  from 
the  same  general  region.  Mazzard  is 
found  in  the  wild  on  gravelly,  well- 
drained.  calcareous  soils,  facts  which  give 
some  indication  as  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  species.  It  has  spread  throughout 
Europe  and  is  found  wild  throughout  the 
Temperate  Zone  in  North  America,  being 
especially  abundant  in  natural  cherry 
re  ions.  After  all,  a  Mazzard  is  merely 
a  wild  sweet  cherry,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  all 
cultivated  varieties  of  sweet  cherries  have  developed 
from  the  wild  species,  so  that  seedlings  of  cultivated 
varieties  which  have  sprung  up  in  fence  rows  and 
woodlots  are  likely  to  show  the  characters  of  their 
ancestors  and  to  be  of  the  wild  or  Mazzard  type. 
Trees  100  years  old  and  18  inches  in  trunk  diameter 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  and 
trees  of  smaller  size  are  so  frequently  met  with  as 
to  be  an  accepted  part  of  the  local  flora.  The  fruit 
from  some  of  these  wild  trees  is  of  sufficiently  high 
quality  to  warrant  naming  and  propagating,  but  in 
the  main  it  is  small-sized,  dark-colored,  and  with  a 
relatively  large  stone  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  flesh. 

Mahaleb  is  found  growing  in  the  wild  through¬ 
out  Central  Europe  and  Asia,  being  less  exacting 
than  Mazzard.  and  doing  equally  well  on  light  and 
heavy  soils,  but  preferring  what  may  be  designated 
as  “grape  soils.”  Though  less  frequently  met  with 
in  America  than  in  Europe,  trees  are  commonly 
found  in  nursery  sections  along  railroad  rights-of- 
way,  in  fence  rows,  and  in  other  uncultivated  cor¬ 
ners.  Unlike  the  Mazzard,  they  seldom  become 
more  than  bushy  trees  and  are  slower  growing  and 
spreading  in  outline. 

If  leaves  and  flowers  are  found,  it  is  comparatively 
simple  to  distinguish  Mazzard  from  Mahaleb.  The 
leaves  of  Mazzard  (Fig.  1)  are  characteristically 


By  H.  B .  Tukey 


large,  from  four  to  six  inches  long  and  two  to  three 
inches  wide,  rough  above,  and  with  coarsely  serrate 
margins,  like  leaves  of  familiar  cultivated  sweet 
cherry  varieties.  Mahaleb  foliage,  on  the  other  hand, 
(Fig.  3),  is  generally  roundish,  small,  one  inch  in 
length,  and  114  inches  in  width,  smooth,  leathery 
and  glossy.  Close  examination  will  show  consider¬ 
able  variation  from  this  standard,  yet  the  smallness 
and  glossiness  with  a  tendency  to  roundness  make 
Mahaleb  foliage  unmistakable. 

.The  flowers,  too,  are  decidedly  different  in  the 
two  species,  those  of  Mahaleb  being  not  uncommon 
on  suckers  from  Mahaleb  roots  in  cherry  orchards 
(Fig.  2),  and  being  an  easy  method  of  identification. 
The  flowers  of  Mahaleb  (Fig.  3),  though  white,  are 
scarcely  half  an  inch  across,  and  are  borne  in  ra¬ 
cemes,  that  is,  six  to  eight  flowers  on  a  main  stem ; 
while  flowers  of  Mazzard  (Fig.  1)  are  again  like 
those  of  the  sweet  cherry,  large,  114  inches  across, 
in  clusters  of  two  or  three. 

Distinguishing  between  the  roots  alone  is  quite  a 
different  matter,  so  that  it  is  worth  while  to  look 


/ 


lialeb  roots  are  light  brown,  as  contrasted  with  the 
dark  brown  of  Mazzard.  Furthermore,  if  the  roots 
are  rubbed,  the  bark  of  Mahaleb  is  rubbed  off  rather 
easily,  exposing  a  whitish  wood,  whereas  in  the  case 
ot  Mazzard  the  brown  bark  is  more  persistent  and 
when  rubbed  off  the  wood  beneath  is  not  the  clean 
white  of  Mahaleb.  Furthermore,  outer  bark  or  cork 
of  Mazzard  flakes  off  in  broad  sheets  whereas  in 
Mahaleb  it  is  smooth  or  at  best  netted.  Mazzard 
roots  will  show  characteristically  the  flakes  of  part¬ 
ly  adhering  brown  cork  or  outer  layers  of  bark, 
v  hereas  the  Mahaleb  will  show  none.  Where  the 
outer  bark  of  a  Mazzard  root  is  torn  or  cut,  exposing 
parts  of  the  inner  bark,  the  tissues  so  exposed  turn 
the  reddish-brown  color  of  Mazzard  in  the  course  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  while  in  the  case  of  Maha¬ 
leb  the  tissues  discolor  much  more  slowly,  and  then 
only  to  the  lighter  brown  color  of  Mahaleb. 

A  third  character,  and  to  the  writer  the  most  re¬ 
liable,  is  the  taste  of  the  root,  the  bark  lining  chewed 
for  a  moment  or  two  to  get  the  real  taste.  The  bark 
of  the  Mazzard  root  is  very  bitter,  whereas  the 
Mahaleb  root,  though  not  pleasant,  is  not  bitter.  To 
state  it  another  way,  using  the  common  names  for 
Mazzard  and  Mahaleb,  the  sweet  cherry 
is  bitter,  whereas  the  perfume  cherry  is 
not.  To  familiarize  oneself  with  the 
taste  of  Mazzard,  the  bark  of  a  twig,  or 
even  the  leaf,  may  be  tried,  both  of  which 
will  carry  the  bitter  principle  noticed  in 
the  root.  Once  recognized,  the  character¬ 
istic  bitter  flavor  of  Mazzard  and  the  lack 
of  bitterness  in  Mahaleb  is  not  easily  over¬ 
looked.  The  bitterness  is  in  the  bark  and 
not  in  the  wood. 

Taken  altogether,  the  fibrous  nature 
of  the  Mazzard  root,  its  darker  color,  the 
flaking  “bark,”  and  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
bark,  are  good  criteria.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  passing  that  sour  cherry  (Pru- 
nus  cerasus)  roots  also  show  characters 
very  similar  to  those  of  Mazzard,  but 
since  the  sour  cherry  is  used  but  rarely  as 
a  stock  for  cherries  in  Eastern  United 
States  this  factor  need  give  no  concern  at 
present.  If  it  does  become  of  importance, 
its  identity  can  be  established. 
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Prunus  Avium  ( Mazzard )  Foliage  and  Flowers.  Showing  Large  Blossoms 

and  Large,  Rugose  Leaves.  Fig.  1 


carefully  for  foliage,  blossom,  or  wood  characters 
enumerated  above  before  relying  solely  upon  the 
roots.  Yet  the  differences  in  root  character  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  afford  positive  identification,  such  as  color, 
shape,  taste,  appearance  of  cross-section  under  the 
microscope,  and  reaction  to  various  stains  and  mi¬ 
crochemical  tests. 

First  of  all  the  roots  of  Mahaleb  (page  214)  are 
coarse  and  stringy.  That  is,  the  primary  root  or 
tap-root  does  not  persist,  so  that  there  are  usually 
three  to  six  lateral  roots  of  about  equal  size  and 
distribution  which  grow  downward  to  form  a  sort 
of  prong.  Mazzard  by  contrast  (page  214)  produces  a 
finer,  more  fibrous  root  system,  with  a  persistent 
primary  or  tap-root  and  many  smaller  laterals,  many 
of  these  being  quite  fibrous.  Nursery  trees  will 
show  these  characters  rather  strikingly,  while  even 
in  the  cherry  orchard  that  has  been  planted  for  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  digging  down  around  the  trunk  will 
often  fail  to  uncover  a  single  horizontal  root  of 
Mahaleb  short  of  14  to  IS  inches  from  the  crown, 
whereas  with  Mazzard  the  first  shovel  of  dirt  thrown 
cut  will  usually  show  many  fibrous  roots.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  said  that  the  root  system  of  Mahaleb  is  more 
shallow  than  that  of  Mazzard,  yet  the  main  roots  of 
Mahaleb  show  few  lateral  roots  departing  from  the 
main  roots  in  the  first  12  to  18  inches  of  soil  around 
the  crown. 

A  second  character  of  identification  is  color.  Ma- 


Comments  on  Nut  and  Fruit 
Trees 

THE  hilly  country  of  Central  West 
Virginia  is  somewhere  near  the  center 
of  the  original  habitat  of  the  native  chest¬ 
nut  tree.  A  few  years  ago  the  woods 
were  everywhere  filled  with  noble  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  now  disappearing  race.  All 
these  trees  are  at  present  dead  or  dying. 
In  some  of  the  higher  and  more  remote 
sections,  there  are  still  sufficient  living 
trees  that  a  few  nuts  are  gathered  each 
year  and  sent  to  the  market.  This  mar¬ 
keting  of  nuts  will  soon  cease.  As  has 
been  often  noted,  sprouts  continue  to  come 
up  from  the  roots  of  trees  whose  trunks 
are  dead,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  en¬ 
couragement  for  hoping  that  any  of  these  sprouts,  at 
least  for  a  good  many  tree  generations,  will  be  more 
immune  to  the  disease  than  are  the  parent  trees. 
Experience  and  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
that  govern  such  things,  seem  to  bear  this  out. 

This  region  is  also  adapted  to  the  native  black 
walnut,  but  now  a  blight  or  canker  is  killing  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  young  walnut  trees.  Thus  far,  none  of 
my  cultivated  walnut  trees  are  affected,  but  I  should 
not  be  surprised  at  any  time  to  see  the  cat-face 
cankers  forming  on  the  trunks  or  branches  of  my 
Thomas,  Stabler  or  Ohio  trees.  In  an  effort  to  find 
some  good  nut  to  take  the  place  of  the  disappearing 
chestnuts  and  threatened  walnuts,  I  have  planted 
several  European  hazels  and  about  30  each  of 
Japanese  walnuts  and  the  so-called  English  walnuts. 
The  last  one  of  these  Oriental  walnuts  is  dead, 
killed,  apparently,  by  late  Spring  frosts.  I  have  seen 
these  walnuts  thriving  and  bearing  splendidly  at 
several  points  in  Maryland,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
at  Rochester  and  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  they  are  killed  by  weather  conditions 
in  this  much  more  southerly  locality.  I  have  known 
of  the  planting  here  and  there  of  a  hundred  or  more 
English  walnut  trees  in  this  section  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  have  heard  of  but  one  tree  that  lived  to 
bear.  That  was  in  Summers  County,  where  a  friend 
of  mine  set  an  orchard  of  what  were  supposed  to  be 
exceptionally  hardy  walnuts.  One  tree  bore  a  single 
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nut  and  the  Winter  following  failed  to 
survive  a  February  drop  to  far  below 
zero.  My  friend  started  out  with  high 
hopes,  but  he  gave  up  the  English  wal¬ 
nut  enterprise  in  disgust.  I  have  seen 
many  other  persons  with  like  experi¬ 
ence,  although,  as  stated,  I  have  seen 
perfectly  thrifty  large  trees  in  more 
northern  regions  where  the  climate 
would  appear  to  be  more  severe  than 
it  is  here. 

My  European  hazels  have  behaved 
with  entire  satisfaction.  A  number  of 
bushes  are  bearing  at  least  a  few  nuts 
every  year  and  these  nuts  are  excellent 
in  flavor.  The  nut  meats  are  not  al¬ 
ways  quite  as  plump  as  might  be  de¬ 
sired,  but  still  they  are  tasty  and  rich. 
Not  a  twig  of  any  of  the  bushes  has 
ever  been  injured  by  unfavorable 
weather. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  Virginias,  as  well  as  in  many  other 


Stump  on  Mahaleb,  Showing  Suckers  and  Small  Floicers.  Fig.  2 


States,  fruit  trees  went  into  the  Winter  with  de¬ 
pleted  vigor  on  account  of  drought,  it  seems  to  me 
that  orchardists  should  next  Spring  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  devastating  outbreaks  of  bark-beetles.  There 
are  at  least  two  species  of  these  bark-beetles,  or 
shot-hole  borers,  that  habitually  attack  sickly  fruit 
trees.  The  small  beetles  of  both  species  are  similar 
in  appearance  and  both  appear  in  the  Spring  and 
bore  small,  round  holes  through  the  bark  of  half¬ 
dead  trees,  depositing  numerous  eggs  between  the 
bark  and  wood.  The  grubs  soon  hatch  from  the  eggs 
and  bore  tunnels  through  the  cambium,  making  short 
work  of  the  trees.  Often  a  few  dying  trees  in  an 
orchard  will  be  the  breeding  place  for  myriads  of 
the  beetles  which  will  issue  and  fly  to  nearby  trees, 
attacking  and  killing  those  that  may  be  fairly  vigor¬ 
ous.  Trees  that  are  far  gone  should  be  cut  out  and 
burned,  those  with  more  life  should  be  stimulated 
with  a  ground  dressing  of  stable  manure  or  nitrate 
of  soda  and,  to  assist  in  bringing  them  back  to  full 
vigor,  should  be  pruned  rather  heavily.  A  thick 
coat  of  whitewash  will  discourage  attack  by  the  bee¬ 
tles.  Of  course  the  insects  may  not  show  up,  but 
there  is  always  danger  of  bark  beetles  as  well  as  flat- 
headed  borers,  when  there  are  as  many  weakened 
trees  as  there  certainly  are  at  present  in  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  orchard  throughout  the  country.  I  first  be¬ 
came  interested  in  horticulture  through 
the  writings  of  H.  E.  Van  Deman. 

Upshur  Co.,  AV.  Va.  fred  e.  brooks. 


Changed  Marketing  Methods 

3NE  of  the  important  outgrowths  of 
the  general  introduction  of  the  au- 
omobile  has  been  its  effect  on  the  living 
onditions  of  all  the  people  and  especial- 
y  those  residing  in  the  larger  towns  and 
he  cities.  The  mechanics  and  shop  hands 
low  do  not  take  time  for  the  care  of  the 
;arden  and  rearing  of  poultry.  Evenings 
ire  given  over  for  the  family  drive,  and 
veek-ends  for  a  picnic  or  campaing  out  at 
he  seashore  or  in  the  mountains.  A 
narked  indication  of  the  lessened  plaut- 
ng  of  gardens,  by  town  and  city  dwellers, 
s  seen  in  the  reduced  sale  of  packet  seed 
hrough  groceries  and  feed  stores,  while 
luring  the  same  period  the  sales  of  bulk 
seeds  have  been  steadily  increasing. 

This  situation  naturally  means  an  in- 
•reased  buying  of  vegetables  and  small 
Tuits,  with  an  increased  market  for  the 
same  from  near-by  farms  or  through  local 
stores  supplied  by  trucks  from  the  larger 
•ities.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
•hoice  products  from  near-by  farms  and 
nany  farmers  are  now  taking  advantage 
)f  this  demand. 

A  writer  in  The  It.  N.  Y.,  not  long  ago, 
•eferring  to  changes  in  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  said  there 
lad,  of  late,  been  an  increase  in  the  large 
iommercial  flocks  and  a  marked  decrease 
n  the  small  town  and  village  flocks.  This 
•eduction  in  the  number  of  small  flocks, 
le  said,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
'amily  packed  into  the  car  every  Satur- 
lay,  during  the  entire  Summer  season, 
md  headed  for  the  mountains  or  the  sea¬ 
shore,  leaving  no  one  to  care  for  the 
feathered  flocks  over  the  week-end.  In 
:liis  way  the  local  market  for  eggs  and 
poultry  had  greatly  increased,  while  for¬ 
merly  nearly  all  poultry  products  had  to 
>e  shipped  to  Boston  or  Providence.  Near 
ill  large  towns  and  cities,  eggs,  today, 


find  a  ready  market  from  roadside  stands,  while 
formerly  they  had  to  be  sent  to  the  big  markets  and 
sold  at  a  much  smaller  profit.  Broilers,  too,  either 
dressed  or  alive,  find  a  ready  sale  although  in  case 
they  are  to  be  offered  dressed  and  chilled  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  fixed  days  when  sales  will  be  made. 

Probably  no  one  line  of  farm  products  is  now  be¬ 
ing  bought  as  commonly,  from  roadside  stands,  as 
the  large  fruits.  These  can  be  readily  transported, 
in  the  family  car,  in  considerable  quantities  and  are 
clean.  In  the  county  where  the  writer  lives  are  two 
large  fruit  farms,  within  15  miles  of  three  big  cities, 
where  the  fruit  was  formerly  sold  to  retail  stores. 
These  same  farms  now  sell  the  greater  part  of  their 
products  from  roadside  stands,  such  sales  often  run¬ 
ning  from  1.000  to  3,000  bushels  a  year. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  veteran,  nearly  wrecked  by 
the  war,  decided  he  would  try  beekeeping  and  so 
leased  a  small  plot  of  ground,  a  short  distance  from 
a  main  highway.  His  swarms  increased  and  he 
soon  found  he  would  have  upwards  of  a  ton  of  honey 
to  sell.  Ilow  to  find  a  market  at  fair  profit  was 
something  of  a  question  at  first  but,  knowing  there 
was  heavy  traffic  on  the  main  highway,  he  set  up  a 
neat  stand  at  a  good  parking  place,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  sold  nearly  all  the  season's  output,  at  a  time 
when  the  swarms  needed  little  care. 


Home  knitting  and  weaving  has  been 
taken  up  in  a  few  homes,  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  ax-e  attracting  the  attention  of 
tourists,  who  are  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  something  novel  and  beautiful, 
as  well  as  useful. 

The  farm  products  offered*  for  sale 
will  naturally  be  those  specialized  in 
any  particular  farming  region.  In  the 
North  maple  syrup,  maple  sugar  and 
other  maple  products  are  most  com¬ 
monly  offered.  In  the  lake  region  of 
Western  New  York,  grapes  are  offered 
in  all  sort  of  packages.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware  and  Georgia,  peaches  are 
commonly  sold  in  their  season,  while 
in  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  can 
be  had  along  most  of  the  main  thor¬ 
oughfares.  Drivers  of  heavy  trucks, 
too,  now  reach  out  100  or  more  miles 
from  New  York  City  for  the  principal 
fruits  and  vegetables,  taking  back  big 
loads  directly  from  the  orchards  or 
fields  where  produced,  usually  transporting  their 
loads  by  night  to  the  big  city. 

Sometimes  the  markets  come  to  the  farmer’s  door 
in  the  form  of  tourists,  who  want  lodging  or  meals 
or  both,  and  those  who  can  supply  fresh  vegetables 
from  the  garden  and  fresh  eggs  and  poultry  from 
the  farm  flock  not  only  please  the  palates  of  their 
visitors  but  often  make  some  sales  beyond  what  is 
consumed  at  the  farm.  The  best  buyers  are  the  re¬ 
peaters,  who  come  again  and  are  so  pleased  with 
their  “buys”  that  they  tell  their  friends  of  the  good 
finds  they  have  made.  c.  s.  p. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


M 


Turkeys  in  Sprayed  Orchard 

I  was  interested  in  an  article  on  turkey  raising  in 
an  orchard  on  page  1314.  How  does  Mr.  Goodnow  keep 
his  turkeys  from  being  poisoned  by  spray?  I  raised 
a  few  for  my  own  use  and  had  two  fine  liens  killed  by 
poison.  c.  L.  m. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

'll.  GOODNOW  finds  a  place  for  the  birds  where 
there  is  not  much  spray  material.  The  fence 
for  the  turkeys  is  portable,  so  it  can  be  moved,  and 
most  of  the  trees  are  small  and  do  not  require  many 
applications.  The  birds  ai’e  fenced  off  the  newly 
sprayed  areas  till  the  poison  has  disappeared. 

Moreover,  care  is  taken  to  put  the  spray  mostly  on 
the  trees  rather  than  on  the  ground.  It 
is  the  excess  spray  and  drip  from  the 
trees  that  introduces  the  element  of  dan¬ 
ger.  If  many  applications  of  arsenate 
were  made,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  pasture 
the  small  birds  in  the  orchard  in  June  and 
July.  Old  and  nearly  mature  turkeys  are 
allowed  to  run  anywhere  in  the  orchard 
all  Summer  and  he  has  never  had  a  case 
of  poisoning.  ir.  b.  cummixgs. 


Primus  3Iahaleb 


( Mahaleb )  Flowers  and  Foliage ,  Showing  Small  White 
Flower  Borne  in  Racemes.  Fig.  3 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ranch 

THIS  letter  is  written  from  the  old 
home  ranch  we  left  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  We  raised  big  crops  of  beans 
and  corn  last  Summer  on  the  1  GO-acre 
ranch  near  Fruita,  but  had  no  pasture 
for  stock.  Maybe  homesickness  for  the 
mountains,  trees  and  streams  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  it,  too,  but  anyway,  here  we 
are,  once  more,  and  here  we  hope  to  stay. 
The  Winter  weather  has  been  almost  per¬ 
fect  during  the  present  season. 

Snow  here  at  the  ranch  reached  a 
depth  of  12  inches,  instead  of  the  usual 
24  to  GO.  In  the  valley,  three  miles  below, 
the  ground  is  now,  January  30,  practical¬ 
ly  bare.  The  frost  is  said  to  be  three  feet 
deep  and  almost  all  the  waterworks  in 
the  county  are  frozen.  The  cistern  on 
this  ranch  was  not  filled  last  Fall,  so  we 
melt  snow  for  laundry  use  and  haul  water 
from  a  liard-water  spring  for  other  uses. 

Potatoes  are  one  of  the  main  crops  in 
this  section,  but  like  everything  else  the 
producer  has  to  sell,  they  are  very  low, 
and  often  no  sale  at  all.  They  are  now 
70  cents  per  cwt.  Butterfat  is  22  cents 
per  pound,  and  there  is  no  money  in  that. 
We  shall  have  15  Holsteins  milking  soon, 
and  plan  to  buy  day-old  calves  from  neigh¬ 
bors  who  sell  whole  milk.  We  shall  have 
to  jxay  from  $6  to  $7.50  apiece,  depending 
on  the  breed.  We  have  several  head  of 
Poland  China  hogs,  so  are  sure  of  a  way 
to  use  up  the  surplus  milk. 

Eggs  have  been  20  cents  a  dozen,  but 
the  warm  weather  has  had  such  an  en¬ 
couraging  effect  on  the  old  hens  that  the 
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10-cent  mark  is  now  being  predicted. 

Turkeys  are  a  little  higher.  The 
neighbor  who  had  the  picking  “bees” 
writes  that  she  only  received  $51  for 
36  turkeys.  She  still  had  about  TO  to 
sell  this  month. 

A  good  deal  of  excitement  was 
caused  in  this  neighborhood  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  killing  of  a  hig  mountain 
lion.  A  nearby  neighbor  had  heard  a 
disturbance  among  his  sheep  one  night. 

The  next  morning  he  found  tracks  of  a 
mountain  lion  and  took  up  the  trail. 

He  located  the  animal  about  half  a 
mile  up  a  steep  mountainside.  The 
first  shot  only  wounded  the  lion,  but 
the  second  one  was  fatal.  The  lion 
measured  eight  feet  four  inches  from 
tip  to  tip,  and  its  weight  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  200  or  more  pounds.  Its 
footprints  measured  4J/>  inches  across. 

Its  mate  is  said  to  be  nearby  and  maybe  my  next 
letter  can  tell  more  of  its  capture.  mrs.  p.  u. 

Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


Some  Thoughts  About  Winter 

SIX  weeks  of  steady  Winter  weather  have  afford¬ 
ed  me  some  first  hand  observations  on  the  latest 
methods  of  snow  removal  from  the  highways.  There 
have  been  no  heavy  snowfalls,  but  frequently  light 
ones.  No  severe  temperatures,  but  frequent  liover- 


a round  the  drifted  section  and  get  to  school  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  snowplows.  The  only  relief  the  State 
road  had  was  when  a  heavy  truck  armed  with  a 
double-bladed  plow  was  hired  to  leave  its  regular 
route  and  pass  our  way.  The  benefit  was  question¬ 
able,  for  it  left  a  single-width  track  with  a  wall  of 
snow  on  each  side  where  drifts  occurred.  Next  time 
the  winds  blew  across  that  channel  the  snow  drifted 
into  it  and  choked  it  worse  than  before  it  was  made. 
I  was  one  of  a  party  of  three  who  were  stuck  in  it 
nearly  two*miles  from  home  at  the  close  of  a  day 


the  new  plow  to  clear  the  remainder 
of  the  five-mile  section  of  our  State 
highway.  My  notes  record  the  passage 
of  the  tractor  snowplow  on  five  days 
in  January  that  Winter.  On  one  of 
these  days  it  tackled  a  huge  drift 
blown  across  the  dirt  road  nearby.  It 
was  a  real  job  to  get  through  it,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  shovels  of  the  crew.  On 
January  1!)  to  22  a  thaw  ended  the 
necessity  for  clearing  roads  of  snow¬ 
drifts  that  season.  The  next  Winter 
our  town  had  a  caterpillar  snowplow, 
too,  but  of  a  little  different  type.  As 
the  division  of  our  State  road  into  two 
beats  was  at  the  town  line,  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  both  plows  in 
action  on  the  same  day  when  snow  was 
deep  enough.  No  more  danger  of  being 
marooned  for  more  than  a  day  if  a 
heavy  snow  fell. 

Snow  removal  was  inconsequential  in  the  Winters 
of  1929  and  1930.  On  only  two  dates  each  year  did 
I  record  seeing  the  plows  out.  The  supervisors’  re¬ 
ports  for  the  two  towns  covering  our  end  of  the 
county  show  that  the  cost  of  snow  removal  last  year 
was  only  $412.55.  This  year  a  new  plan  of  financ¬ 
ing  snow  removal  went  into  effect  for  the  State  and 
county  roads.  The  town  snowplows  clear  the  State 
and  county  roads  first,  the  cost  being  borne  equally 
by  the  county  and  State.  The  total  mileage  of 
these  highways  is  divided  between  the  different 


January  11.  1927  ;  Lodi  Snowplow  at  Work 


January  IS  After  Snow  Had  Settled  to  Make  Room  for  More 


ings  near  the  zero  mark ;  only  once  below  it.  and 
that  while  we  all  slept.  My  daily  journal  says  good 
sledding  arrived  on  December  24,  and  we  have  had 
it  ever  since,  on  the  dirt  roads.  Our  town  highway 
workmen  have  done  all  they  could  to  relieve  the 
State  and  county  highways  of  “good  sledding”  and 
with  some  considerable  success. 

I  live  on  a  State  road  running  east  and  west,  near 
its  intersection  with  a  town  boundary  in  the  center 
of  a  dirt  road  running  north  and  south.  Strong  winds 
from  southwest  to  northwest  are  quite  common  on 
our  ridge,  and  it  is  an  unusual  snowstorm  that  does 
not  drift  somewhere  on  the  landscape. 

Six  years  ago  there 
was  no  organized  at¬ 
tempt  at  snow  removal. 

When  a  three-foot  fall 
of  snow  occurred  late  in 
January  it  was  five 
days  before  anybody 
from  our  neighborhood 
reached  the  village.  It 
took  a  volunteer  gang  of 
shovelers  to  open  the 
worst  drifts  for  teams 
and  sleds  to  pass,  but 
fortunately  a  big  thaw 
was  not  far  behind  the 
snowstorm,  so  it  was 
only  10  days  or  so  be¬ 
fore  some  wheeled  ve¬ 
hicles  were  traveling 
the  main  roads.  The 
next  Winter  was  differ¬ 
ent.  They  always  are 
hereabouts.  January 
was  mild,  but  February 
was  bitter  cold  and 
snowy.  Drifting  snow 
blocked  the  dirt  road  to 
school  because  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  an  old  hedge 
lined  the  west  side  of 
the  town  line  road.  We 
were  glad  to  drive  a 
tea  m  and  bobsled 


that  had  been  fair  overhead  but  raised  a  north  wind 
and  moved  the  snow.  Floundering  home  after  dark, 
afoot,  through  drifts  marked  the  end  of  an  other¬ 
wise  “perfect  day.” 

Next  year  there  was  a  change  in  policy  when  the 
town  west  of  us  bought  a  caterpillar  tractor  with  a 
double  snowplow.  It  was  January  7  when  it  first 
appeared  at  our  four  corners,  the  end  of  the  beat 
for  that  date.  It  gives  one  a  queer  sensation  on  a 
cold  day  in  Winter  to  see  one  of  those  crawling- 
snowplows  advancing  toward  you  laying  the  drifts 
to.left  and  right.  Our  town  officials  were  soon  out 
to  see  it  perform,  and  they  struck  a  bargain  to  hire 


towns.  The  five-mile  stretch  of  Slate  road  passing 
my  home  is  cleared  by  the  snowplows  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  town.  When  the  State  and  county  roads  are 
cleared  for  traffic  the  snow-fighters  give  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  town  roads,  clearing  those  that  are  in 
need  of  it  at  town  expense. 

Snow  removal  began  here  on  December  31  this 
Winter,  and  has  been  a  rather  steady  job  through 
January.  Today,  February  2,  is  Groundhog  Day,  an 
“illegal  holiday”  as  one  wag  has  it.  It  has  been  a 
busy  day  for  snowplows.  Since  our  thaw  of  Janu¬ 
ary  25-27,  old  Winter  has  come  back  in  earnest,  but 
not  so  rough  as  it  appeared  on  January  7.  Several 

inches  of  snow  fell  on 
the  sixth,  and  was  kept 
cleared  off  by  frequent 
trips  of  town  trucks 
armed  with  single-blad- 
ed  snowplows.  Night 
brought  on  a  northwest 
wind  that  reached  gale 
force  soon  after  day¬ 
light  of  the  seventh. 
The  truck  snowplows 
were  helpless  in  such  a 
storm,  and  the  caterpil¬ 
lar  plow  could  not  cover 
the  division  fast  enough 
to  keep  it  open.  Bread 
and  milk  (on  trucks) 
had  a  hard  time  on  our 
street  that  day.  Where 
the  plows  had  done 
their  best  work  the  day 
before,  there  the  worst 
drifts  grew  all  day.  It 
was  two  o’clock  next 
day  before  we  saw  the 
caterpillar  plow  com¬ 
ing  to  the  rescue.  It  was 
fun  to  watch  this  craw¬ 
ler  bucking  the  deep 
drifts  into  the  ditches, 
a  little  at  a  time.  It  was 
the  evening  of  the  third 
day  before  the  State 
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DIBBLE’S  I 

Seed  Potatoes  I 


Officially  Certified 

Every  buthel  northern  grown,  from  selected  certi¬ 
fied  stock  seed,  and  the  best  quality  obtainable. 
Dibble's  Russet— the  best  main  crop  potato 
of  the  century.  Carman  No.  3,  Rurals, 
Raleighs,  No.  9,  Heavyweights, 
Mountains,  Gold  Coins,  Money¬ 
makers,  Early  Ohios,  Irish  Cob¬ 
blers,  Early  Rose  and  Early  Manis- 
tees  in  any  quantity  from  a  sack  to  a  carload, 
and  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

ALFALFA.  CLOVER.  TIMOTHY.  OATS,  BARLEY, 
SPRING  WHEAT,  PEAS.  CORN,  ETC. 

“Every thing  for  the  Farm” 

Catalog  and  Latest  Price  List  FREE.  Address— 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoyc  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Urn 


Not  just  a  catalogue,  but  the  book  that 
for  nearly  100  years  has  been  a  guide  for 
amateur  and  professional  gardeners.  It 
will  help  you  to  success  with  flowers  or 
vegetables.  Filled  with  illustrations 
and  expert  advice. 

For  a  free  copy  mention  this  publication 
and  be  sure  to  address  Dept.  L-4 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  St, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Burp 


BONDED 


Make  good— or  WE  will! 

Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow— always  have, 
always  will — raised  with  care,  sold 
with  the  broadest  possible  Guar- 
Burpee’s  1931  antee.  The  Flowers  you  delight 
r'sx-Hoit  Rook  *n  having,  the  Vegetables  you  will 
enjoy  fresh  from  your  own  garden. 
Write  for  it  Noiv!  are  shown  and  described  in  the 
big  Burpee’s  IQ3I  Annual  Garden 
Book;  144  pages,  rich  with  pic¬ 
tures,  garden  news,  hints,  helps^.  It 
will  be  mailed  to  you  FREE. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE. CO. 

128  Burpee  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Burpee’s 

Seeds 

Grow 


Michigan-Grown 

Orderearly.  Protectyourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying 
seed  of  proven  hardiness.  Be¬ 
ware  of  inferior  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  your  soil  and  cli-  ». 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover — red  or 
alsike — all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hardy  and  big-yielding — record  producers  for  years. 

race  Camnioc  of  anY  "eld  seeds  to  show 
rncc  OuMIplto  quality  senton  request  with 
Isbell’sNewSeed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  highest 
quality  direet-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
366  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 


EarliestTomato 

, _ a - 


is  Jung’s 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July 4th 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jungs  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you  will  en¬ 
close  10c,  in  Canada,  20c  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  E'JJgTg 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■ 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  ana 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


Holmes 


y GARDEN 
BOOK 


Tells  the  secret  of  good  gardening.  Offers 
valuable  information  as  to  the  best  and  most 
profitable  vegetables  and  flowers  to  grow. 

Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Box  23,  Canton,  Ohio 


CSd  Seed  Potatoes  Cobblers.  We  pay 

freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  ti,  Y. 


road  was  cleared,  and  even  then  I  saw 
two  short  sections  where  two  cars  could 
not  pass  each  other  between  snow  banks 
piled  high  on  each  side.  The  fields  were 
not  buried  deeply,  but  the  snow  was  con¬ 
centrated  on  exposed  points  along  the 
road,  between  the  plow-formed  ridges  of 
snow.  It  seemed  as  if  the  more  the 
snowplows  worked  the  more  they  had  to 
do.  It  took  a  week  to  get  the  dirt  roads 
opened  that  time,  owing  to  a  breakdown 
of  the  tractor. 

In  all  there  were  eight  days  in  Janu¬ 
ary  when  I  saw  the  snowplows  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Today  they  have  had  to  begin  all 
over  again.  The  big  drifts  are  piling 


Tivo-year  Montmorency  Tree  on  Ufahaleb 
Roots,  Showing  the  Much-branched  Toy 
and  Stringy  Roots.  See  page  211. 

higher  under  the  orchard  trees.  I  for¬ 
got  to  mention  the  good  work  done  by  four 
stretches  of  snow  fence  between  here  and 
the  village.  The  need  of  as  much  more 
is  quite  apparent.  How  much  more  snow 
can  we  have  and  keep  traffic  normal? 
Time  enough  for  plenty  more  before 
Spring,  but  there  is  compensation,  for 
when  all  this  snow  melts  it  will  soak  up 
the  land  that  has  been  dry  since  Au¬ 
tumn  and  fill  the  empty  w’ells  on  scores 
of  farms  in  this  region.  E.  K.  MINNS. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week 

This  is  the  great  round-up  of  the 
State’s  farm  activities  for  the  year  and 
the  start  of  a  new  year,  a  backward  and 
forward  look  at  New  Jersey’s  greatest  in¬ 
dustry.  The  10th  of  these  annual  meet¬ 
ings  was  held  January  27-30  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  chamber  of  the  Capitol,  Trenton, 
and  the  State  Armory,  where  the  exhibits 
were  shown.  The  13  affiliated  associa¬ 
tions  met  in  hotels,  churches  and  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 

Apples,  potatoes,  corn,  dairying  and 
poultry  were  the  production  features  in 
the  Armory,  the  most  striking  display  be¬ 
ing  the  bank  of  220  trays  of  apples,  some¬ 
thing  over  6,000  individual  fruits,  a  pic¬ 
ture  worth  looking  at.  In  addition  there 
were  06  bushel  baskets,  46  diamonds  of 
20  fruits  each,  and  some  fancy  basket 
displays. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  New  Jersey 
farming,  the  corn  display  would  be  a 
surprise,  1,640  ears,  truly  a  corn  show 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  white  and 
yellow  dent,  and  a  few  flint. 

Vocational  students  at  various  high 
schools  exhibited  120  plates  of  five  po¬ 
tatoes  each,  some  being  grown  by  the 
students  themselves.  First  prizes  noted 
in  this  display  were :  Freehold  High 
School,  Ilalfie  Perrine,  Green  Mountain ; 
Vineland,  Walter  Burns,  Cobbler;  Bridge- 
ton,  George  Wheaton,  Cobbler ;  Mt.  Hol¬ 
ly,  Herbert  Johnson,  Green  Mountain ; 
Flemington,  Kenneth  Smith,  Cobbler; 
Lambertville,  Alva  Crounce  Jr.,  Russet; 


Ilaekettstown,  Clarence  Ader,  Cobbler ; 
Salem,  Norman  Stewart,  Cobbler;  Cape 
May  Court  House,  Howard  Chambers, 
Red  Skin;  Woodbine,  Harry  Rosen,  Cob¬ 
bler;  Cape  May,  Wesley  Holbrunner, 
Cobbler. 

Dairy  products  and  the  statistics  of 
dairying  were  shown  through  windows  in 
huge  milk  bottles,  an  ingenious  and  well- 
arranged  display. 

The  egg  exhibit  was  worthy  of  more 
space.  It  was  like  looking  at  one  large 
case  full  of  eggs,  hard  to  distinguish  the 
individual  dozens.  Prof.  Thompson  called 
my  attention  to  the  prize  dozen,  a  car¬ 
ton  of  whites  of  exactly  the  same  weight 
and  size.  In  judging  this  display,  he  and 
his  assistant  had  worked  most  of  the 
previous  day,  handling  every  egg  and 
baby  chick  in  the  large  exhibit. 

Farm  machinery  of  all  kinds  adapted 
to  eastern  conditions  is  largely  used  in 
New  Jersey,  hence  considerable  space  was 
devoted  to  it — sprayers  and  spray  mate¬ 
rials,  cultivation  tools,  poultry  and  dairy 
supplies,  graders,  large  and  small  trac¬ 
tors,  the  latter  being  shown  in  greater 
variety  than  before,  and  attracting  more 
attention. 

Bees,  both  for  pollination  and  produc¬ 
tion,  are  one  of  the  State’s  important  in¬ 
dustries.  A  return  of  about  $350,000 
from  their  last  year’s  work  was  reported. 

One  of  the  interesting  incidental  fea¬ 
tures  was  a  spelling  bee  in  which  72  chil¬ 
dren  from  all  parts  of  the  State  took 
part.  The  first  prize  winner  was  Joseph 
C.  Staunton,  a  17-year-old  colored  boy; 
Elizabeth  G.  Wright,  13,  came  second, 
and  Allan  A.  Rosloff,  15,  third. 

Elmer  II.  Wene,  of  Vineland,  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  pre¬ 
sented  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  awards  to  the  winners.  The  first 
award  was  $15  in  gold  and  a  gold  medal ; 
the  second  was  $10  in  gold  and  a  silver 
medal,  and  the  third  was  $5  in  gold  and 
a  bronze  medal.  w.  \v.  H. 


The  Bookshelf 

Vegetable  Crops;  by  Homer  C. 
Thompson,  of  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture;  500  pages;  many  illustra- 
ions;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York; 
price  $5. 

This  is  a  second  and  revised  edition, 
and  is  the  most  extensive  work  on  the 
subject  we  know,  valuable  for  study  and 
reference. 

The  following  from  the  chapter  titles 
give  some  idea  of  its  scope :  Vegetable 
classification ;  soil  and  preparation ;  ma¬ 
nures  ;  soil-improving  crops ;  seeds  and 


Two-year  Montmorency  Tree  on  Mazzard 
Roots,  Showing  Stocky  Trunk  and 
Branches,  and  Spreading  Fibrous  Roots. 

seed  growing ;  plant  growing,  including 
hotbeds  and  frames ;  cultivation ;  irriga¬ 
tion  ;  rotation ;  succession  and  inter¬ 
cropping  ;  diseases  and  insects ;  vegetable 
storage  ;  marketing  ;  perennial  crops ;  pot 
herbs ;  salads ;  cole  crops ;  roots  and 
bulbs;  beans  and  peas;  potatoes;  cucur¬ 
bits  ;  corn. 

A  complete  index  makes  it  easy  to  find 
what  is  wanted  quickly.  This  is  a  useful 
book  for  the  farm  library. 


BOO  K  S'— 

For  the  Wide-awake  Market 
Grower  Who  Wants  to  Put 
Money  In  His  Pocket  ..it 


PRACTICAL  TOMATO  CULTURE  by  Frank 

C.  and  Melvin  A.  Pellett,  the  latter  a  keenly  prac¬ 
tical  Tomato  grower.  Those  who  grow  Tomatoes 
for  market  will  find  this  new  164-page  book  an 
authority  on  the  culture  of  Tomatoes  in  the  field 
and  under  glass.  Every  cultural  point  is  covered 
up  to  picking,  packing  and  selling  the  crop.  I  rice, 
$1.50;  special  price  to  the  trade,  $1.15  postpaid. 

PRACTICAL  VEGETABLE  CULTURE  by 
Prof.  Albert  E.  Wilkinson,  vegetable  specialist  at 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  A  veritable 
encylcopedia  on  the  growing  of  vegetables  for  profit. 
Innumerable  planting  plans  of  all  kinds;  the  making 
of  hotbeds  and  coldframes;  the  use  of  motor-driven 
and  hand  tools — all  are  covered.  $2.15  postpaid. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  GREENHOUSE  AND 
GARDEN  CROPS  by  Alex.  Laurie  and  J.  B. 
Edmond.  Prof.  Laurie  of  Ohio  State  University 
is  today  Justly  recognized  as  a  leading  authority 
on  the  subject,  after  having  spent  many  years  m 
testing  the  fertilizer  best  suited  to  each  crop;  there¬ 
fore,  this  book  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  market 
grower.  $2.15  postpaid. 

WAYSIDE  MARKETING  by  Schuyler  Arnold. 
Covers  every  angle — location,  building  of  the  stand, 
stock  to  be  offered  (flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables) 
and  how  to  grow  it,  etc.  Illustrations  of  practical 
booths,  with  details  of  measurement,  are  included. 
$1.65  postpaid. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  All  four 
books  for  $5.50  postpaid. 

A.T.DELAMARE  C0.lnc.  §T»& 


Known  and  used  in 
more  than  a  million 
American  Homes 

This  great  156  page  book,  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  many  in 
full  color,  will  help  you  make  your 
garden  better  than  ever. 

SEED  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

Everything  for  rock  gardens,  annual 
gardens,  perennial  gardens,  rose 
gardens,  landscaping  and  help  on 
nearly  every  garden  subject.  30  pages 
of  constructive  guidance  toward  success. 
65  years  experience  behind  this  book. 
Worth  a  lot  to  you  but  costs  you  nothing. 
We’ll  send  it  gladly  .  .  .  just  address— 
THE  TEMPLIN  -  BRADLEY  COMPANY 
5725  Detroit  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


THE  MARKET."  Big  Money  Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit:  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants,  we 
will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condon's  Giant 
Everbearing  Tomato  W 

and  our  Big  1931  Catalog  PiFj 

of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,^" 

192 -Page  Book  tells  how,  and  when  to 
plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage, 
1931  Prices  Lower  Than  Ever 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

Hock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  208  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
'Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  _ 

Theo.  BURT  &  SONS  Box 65  Melrose,  Ohio 


F JR  EE 

SEED  BOOK 


A  CUIDE  tosuccessful  gardening.  Maule’s 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  full  of 
vigorous  life.  Guaranteed.  Write  tor 
Slow  free  cow  «/  Maulc’s  Seed  Book. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  318  Maule  Bid,.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

My  hardy  field-grown  plants  will  mature  heads  three 
weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch 
and  Copenhagen  Market.  Onions:  1’rizetaker  and  Ber¬ 
muda.  Postpaid,  200-70c ;  600-$  J. 25;  1,000-52.00. 
Express  collect,  1,000  to  4,000  $1.00  per  1000;  5,000  to  9,000, 
90c  per  1,000;  10,000  and  over,  76c  per  1,000.  Carefully 
packed,  varieties  labeled,  delivery  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  .  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 


EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES 
Reasonable  Prices 


N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Selected  Varieties 
VEGETABLE  «fc  FLOWER 
25c.  S  pkts.  beautiful  Asters, 
C.  H.  BREWER 


Cnnde  Gladiolus,  1 5 
dtCUo  choice  bulbs, 
25c.  Please  send  for  list. 


Rahway,  N.  J. 


,w  mvntl  ONION  PLANTS.  All  varieties 

CA  n  mailed  promptly.  500-63c;  l,000-98c;  3,000- 

.  V.  U.  $2.83.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Titton,  Ga. 


12  HARDY  FLOWERING  PLANTS  $2,75 

BIG  PERENNIALS  U 

New  varieties.  All  named.  Flowers  all  season.  Ane¬ 
mone  Jap.  2  kinds;  Aquilegia;  Asphodelus;  Aster  3 
varieties;  Campanula;  English  Hybrid  Delphiniums- 
Dianthus  Alwodii,  ever-flowering;  Seedum  Brilliant’ 
Veronica.  xVll  fine  big  plants  that  will  increase 
rapidly.  Keep  garden  in  constant  bloom.  Delivered 
prepaid. 

A  surprise  Plant  included  with  each  order 

Ask  for  our  beautiful  catalogue  containing  other  spe¬ 
cial  offers. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Dept.  14,  Westminster,  Maryland 
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COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Missouri  Notes 

Glorious  days  in  regular  succession 
made  January  memorable,  and  now  Feb¬ 
ruary  is  moving  along  under  the  same 
sunny  skies  and  mild  temperatures.  For 
some  time  the  mercury  has  not  descended 
to  freezing,  although  it  approaches  it  at 
night.  To  keep  our  helper  in  work  we 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  a  fish  pool  that 
we  have  long  had  in  mind.  We  dug  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden  30  yards  directly 
south  of  the  front  steps,  and  plan  to  have 
a  walk  to  it  bordered  in  the  most  ornate 
Avay  our  aesthetic  tastes  can  suggest,  per¬ 
haps  a  variety  of  shrubs  notable  for  their 
beauty,  with  a  feAv  evergreens.  I  am 
trying  to  have  mental  visions  of  this  path 
that  will  suggest  features.  The  pond  is 
10  ft.  in  diameter,  bottom  sloping  to  a 
center  3%  ft.  deep,  where  we  have  built 
up  a  rock  castle  in  the  usual  way.  We 
can’t  afford  to  have  a  fountain  playing, 
because  we  shall  be  paying  the  usual 
rates  for  water.  I  love  to  look  at  pools, 
lakes,  brooks,  the  sea.  Science  primers 
tell  us  Avliat  Avater  is  composed  of,  but 
we  are  little  the  wiser  for  that.  We  know 
it  is  one  of  the  great  fundamentals  of 
life,  and  that  it  possesses  the  inherent 
beauty  Avitli  Avhich  Nature  endows  all 
her  important  works.  I  think  of  all  life 
as  related  to  us,  and  the  goldfish  that  so 
beautifully  light  up  the  somber  shadows 
of  the  pools  Avere  made  by  the  same  hand 
which  created  man.  I  am  told  that  a 
slimy  moss  is  a  great  detriment  to  pools 
in  this  district;  it  forms  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  around  the  sides  and  has  to  be  oc¬ 
casionally  removed  by  the  bucketful.  The 
pool  cost  about  $25,  our  helper  doing  all 
the  Avork  himself.  Crushed  rock,  $3 ;  sand, 
$1 ;  seven  sacks  cement,  $5.60 ;  that  was 
the  material  paid  for ;  the  rest  was  for 
labor. 

The  daffodils,  hyacinths  and  tulips  are 
all  peeping  up.  Everybody  is  fearful  that 
Boreas  has  a  malicious  eye  turned  our 
way,  and  that  Ave  may  have  to  pay  dearly 
for  all  this  honeymoon  of  nature.  Some 
farmers  are  venturing  to  sow  oats,  others 
are  holding  off ;  some  talk  boldly  of  plant¬ 
ing  garden  seeds.  I  am  one  of  the  timid 
ones,  but  shan’t  Avait  longer  than  Feb.  15. 
We  planted  sAveet  peas  on  Feb.  2.  The 
soil  everyAvliere  crumbles  in  perfect  tilth. 
The  annual  larkspurs  are  actually  groAV- 
ing. 

Rainfall  is  still  greatly  in  arrears ; 
nsterns  are  dry,  as  are  some  of  the 
Greeks,  Many  farmers  are  hauling  Avater 
for  their  stock ;  some  have  claimed  the 
Mississippi  can  be  forded,  but  no  one 
aas  attempted  that  feat.  In  digging  a 
leep  post  hole  Ave  found  a  dry  stratum 
under  the  top  soil,  and  under  that  earth 
moist  enough  to  adhere  to  the  digger. 
Most  springs  still  run ;  undoubtedly  na¬ 
ture  has  A-ast  reservoirs  of  moisture  deep 
in  the  earth,  and  Avliy  shouldn’t  capillary 
attraction  draAV  this  up  as  the  top  soil 
Iries  out?  Late  in  January  a  farmer 
brought  me  a  little  basket  of  Avild  grapes. 
Hie  berries  were  small  and  not  very  edi- 
ule  but  still  they  Avould  have  been  very 
Welcome  to  a  hungry  boy.  Another  in¬ 
stance  of  nature’s  AATonders.  Grapes  will 
ue  hanging  on  those  vines  till  neAV  buds 
begin  to  sAvell. 

Last  Aveek  Ave  capitalized  the  fine 
weather  by  applying  the  dormant  spray, 
and  hoAv  relieved  I  was  to  get  that  in¬ 
dispensable  job  out  of  the  Avay !  Seldom 
To  Ave  have  such  ideal  days  for  spraying 
n  the  Spring  ;  all  condition^  were  perfect. 

And  noAV  avc  are  warned  against 
Oriental  pear  stocks  for  grafting,  prob¬ 
ably  with  good  reason,  for  I  grafted  on 
Japan  stocks  Summer  pears  that  I  found 
fruiting  Avitliout  blight  in  this  district; 
lidn’t  knoAv  Avhat  the  variety  was.  Noav 
that  the  tavo  trees  are  12  ft.  or  so  high, 

1  find  the  union  imperfect.  The  Japan 
stock  does  not  keep  pace  Avitli  the  scion 
stem,  and  there  is  a  sudden  swell  at  the 
junction.  Last  Summer  one  of  the  trees 
bore  some  pears  and  then  died.  Can’t 
say  if  the  union  was  responsible  for  this, 
but  there  is  such  a  discrepancy  in  size  of 
stock  and  stem  in  the  other  that  I  am 
fearful  a  Avindstorm  will  break  off  the 
top  at  point  of  grafting. 

I  Avas  greatly  impressed  by  Prof.  Hed¬ 
rick’s  recent  leading  article  telling  hoAV 
injurious  insects  passed  the  Winter.  I 
thought  the  process  of  hibernating  was 
simple,  but  the  professor  tells  us  it  is 
very  complex,  and  that  the  science  of  his 
profession  knoAvs  little  about  some  phases 
of  it.  For  example  his  narration  of  hoAv 


on  instinct  directs  the  loAvly  potato  bug 
to  divest  its  body  cells  of  all  surplus 
water  so  that  freezing  won’t  burst  them, 
is  as  marvelous  as  anything  science  has 
discovered.  Instead  of  directing  huge 
telescopes  towards  the  heavens,  suppose 
Ave  turn  them  doAvn  and  examine  the  po¬ 
tato  bug  for  a  solution  of  the  mysteries 
he  presents.  Are  avc  really  ready  to 
comprehend  the  universe? 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Father  :  “Why  Avere  you  kept  in  at 
school?”  Son:  “I  didn’t  know  Avhere  the 
Azores  Avere.”  Father :  “Well,  in  the 
future  just  remember  Avhere  you  put 
things.” — The  Gas  Line. 
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SIX 

DAY 

SALE 

of 

FRUIT  TREES 

AX7HEN  GREEN’S  offer  their  high  quality 
’  *  stock  at  bargain  prices,  you  may  be  sure 
of  a  Real  Bargain.  An  over-production  makes 
possible  these  remarkable  Money -Saving 
Offers  on  the  most  profitable  varieties  you 
can  plant. 

Cortland-Delicious 

McIntosh 

Standard  Apple  Trees 

50  or  more  2-year  trees,  3-4  feet  &  15c  each 
50  or  more  2-year  trees,  4-5  feet  ®  20c  each 

Bartlett  —  Clapp’s  Favorite 

Standard  Pear  Trees 

25  or  more  2-year  trees,  3-4  feet  ®  25c  each 
Send  your  order  today.  Our  surplus  will  not 
last  long  at  these  low  prices.  All  trees  are 
guaranteed  to  be  true-to-name. 

Ask  for  a  free  copy  of  our  new  catalog  of 
Green’s  Approved  Fruits  and  Glowers” 

GREEN’S 

NURSERY  COMPANY 

38  Green  Street 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RHODES  Pruning  Shear 

double  Cut 


Rhodes  Mfg.Co. 


329 


S.  Division  Ave., 


CUTS 
from  both  sides 
and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark 

cAll  Styles  and  Sizes 

Sol  id  tool  steel 
Delivered  free 
to  your  door. 
Send  for  booklet 
and  prices. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Burpee’s  Annual  abounds 
in  interesting  planting  infor¬ 
mation  and  offers  valuable 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  and 
most  profitable  varieties  to 
grow.  It  is  an  interesting  book 
of  144  pages,  with  many  of 
the  leading  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  illustrated  in  color. 

New  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Read  about  Burpee’s  new  “Tanger- 
ine”Tomato,BurpeeanaCauliflower, 
that  won  the  National  Cauliflower 
Contest.  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  etc. 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be  mailed  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  127flurpce  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GREGORY'S Seed? 


TESTED  SEEDS  THAT  GROWTH 

With  orders  amounting  to® 
•>4.50  or  over,  selected  from 
|  our  1931  Catalog,  we  are, 

1  including,  as  extra  measure 
one  pkg.  each  of  these 
.lovely  new  creations: 
PYRETHRUM  HYBRID— 

_ Extra  Double  Mixed 

SCABIOSA — Giant  Loveli¬ 
ness 

NEW  BALCONY  PETU¬ 
NIA— Star  of  California 
NEW  MARIGOLD— African 
Orange  Alldouble 

This  offer  holds  good  only  as  long  as 
stock  lasts.  Order  early. 

.Write  today  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable 
^and  Flower  Seeds.  Read  our  Guar- 
|  antee  on  page  3.  Save  this  ad. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


BIG 


1931  BEEM 

IMPROVED  MODUS 

World’s  Pioneer GardcnTractor.  Plows,  mows, 

cultivates;alsobelt  ~  - 1 

work.Paysforit- 
selfinoneseason 

Catalog:  Free ! 

NEW  BEEMAN 
TRACTOR  CO 
3807  5th  St. N. E 
Minneapol: 


MONEY 


IN  TREES 


Grow  Christmas  trees  and  ornamental  ever- 
greeus  for  roadside  sales. 

We  specialize  in  growing  small  evergreens 
for  forest  planting,  Chlrstmas  tree  planting 
and  lining  out. 

NORWAY  SPRUCE 

4-yr.  transplants  6-16"  $20  per  1000,  $3  per  100 
3-yr.  transplants  5-7”  $12  per  1000,  $2  per  100 

2- yr.  seedlings,  $5  per  1000. 

DOUGLAS  FIR 

3- yr.  transplants  3-8"  $20  per  1000,  $3  per  100 

Write  for  price  list  quoting  Pines,  Spruces, 
Firs,  lArborvitaes,  Hemlock,  Cedar 
KEENE  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATES 
Dept.  R.  Keene,  N.  H. 

1931 — our  25th  Anniversary  Year 


Hoffman  /T* 

SWEET  fJX 


over 


Heavy  crop  hay,  pasture,  green  manure. 
Rich  in  protein.  Thrives  in  hard  places. 
99l/j%  pure — free  from  foul  weeds. 
Good  potato  rotation.  Corn  also.  Write 
for  samples  and  catalog. 

A.  II.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  24 

Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


EFFECTIVE  SPRAYING 

Made  Easier  by  using 
the  Todd  Perfection 
HOSE  SWIVEL 

New  labor,  time  and  temper-saving 
device  for  use  between  hose- 
coupling  and  spray  gun. 

Allows  free  motion  of  gun 
in  any  direction.  Hose  cannot  kink!  The 
stuffing  box  joint  cannot  leak  under  high¬ 
est  pressure.  Very  compact,  light  in  weight. 
Users  say  lessened  muscular  effort  pays  for 
swivel  in  day's  use.  Used  by  many  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimental 
Stations.  Fruit  growers’  supply  dealers 
write  for  proposition. 

A.  B.  TODD  &  CO. 

Depi.  O  VERMILION,  OHIO 


A  mnn  Giant  one  and  two* 

J|Jy OIL  u(J  U.3  year-old  Roots 

WASHINGTON  AND  MARY  WASHINGTON 

Guaranteed  True-to-Name 

f*0  i:£  J  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry  Plants. 
LcfUIlcU  Grape  Vines  and  Strawberry  Plants. 
Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalog  with  Prices 

Jj.  A  F.  DONDERO  -  VINELAND.  N.  J. 

D  A  DC  V1NCQ  all  varieties,  write  for  price 
"  V11yI_.0  iist.  These  special  bar¬ 
gains  delivered.  Concord  100  2-yr  1st  grade,  $6.00: 
Cal.  privet  100  2-yr  18  in..  $2.50;  Jap.  barberry  100 
2-yr  12-15  in.,  $6.00.  Barnhart’s  Nursery,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Rhubarb  Roots  ItROS.i  liickiville,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

6  EVERBL00MING  ROSESU^ 

Big  Field  Grown  2-year-old  plants.  2  Red  Radiance: 
Pink  Radiance;  Pernet,  yellow;  K.  A.  Victoria,  white: 
Butterfly,  pink.  Delivered.  A  surprise  Plant  in¬ 
cluded.  Ask  for  our  beautiful  catalog  containing  other 
special  offers. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Dept  14  Westminster,  Maryland 

Fl/PUniFSAl  TREES  and  RHODODENDRON 

E  V  LIE  11111,1,(1  are  in  big  demand.  $70.75  invested  in 
1922  returned  $883.83  in  six  years.  For  wholesale  seedling 
prices,  write  NELSON’S  NURSERY,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


f^LADIOLI 

VJ  None  better. 


— lOO  for  *1.00.  Carefully  assorted 
for  color  and  long  blooming  season. 
MONTY A I.E  GARDENS,  Bridgevllle,  I'a. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  sey.  Charleston,  Flat 

Dutch  ready.  Expressed  $1.50-1000.  10.000-*10.00.  Prices 
Other  plants  mailed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Ya. 


EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

SPRING  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 
Three  to  five-  jt,  +4  American  Spruce, 
year-old  trees.  viv  4  Norway  Spruce 

JES,  2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 

iz  to  15 
inches 


high 


BARGAIN 
PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 


Field- Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 

111  -  EVERGREENS  -  .85 

J  £?rwaY  Spruce,  2  Arborvltae. 

nrf  f in0'  2  JuniPertus  Communis.  Trees 
are  5  to  6  years  old.  15  to  20  inches  high. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old;  two  trees  .  si  in 

troe5’  3  times  transplanted,’ . 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1  lo 


spas  r.*®  sruavwfflsf 

aw  aar  *"0 


Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters,  Zinnias 
Calendulas.  Straw- Flowers  and  Stocks  5fi 
PLANTS  FOR  $1.10.  atoexs.  50 


^“markings Efi’n  9budj'fl°Wer,n9  mixture’  bea‘it,if“! 

50  naisipe  rn.ii.h  M.'.Lli  —  *!-i0 


red 


DAISIES,  English  double',' ’  white,'  pink 


$1.10 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON  PA 

_ Ad^go^^hr  Packing  and  Postage 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Good  plants  are  very  scarce  this  year,  but  as  nnr 
growing  season  was  not  affected  by  drought,  we  have 
a  good  supply  at  the  following  prices.  na'0 

Cufhhftrf  J80  1000 

SerberT 

Latham  (short  supply) . 75  5  qq  3? '52 

^enS  .  2-00  8.00  65.00 

St  Regis . Z5  5-25  35-00 

Golden°  Queen  . !!!..!!’.!!"  1*00  5  00  25,0® 

Plum  Farmer  . I  .75  4.00  30  00 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a  10%  discount  if  tlm 
order  is  placed  and  paid  for  before  March  first  1  9 
We  grow  also,  large  quantities  of  Evergreens,  Shrubs 
request  1  erenmals  an<i  Fruit  T^es.  Catalog  on 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 

Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy” 


MASTODON 


WORLD’S 
GR  EATEST 
EVERBEARING 

Also  Other  Varieties.  ~GaarantfZRjy^!.  ^r^RY 

CERTIFip-Raspberry  Blackberry?  and  DeJ&eny 
Plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots 
Grape  Vines,  Hedge  Plants.  Write  for  interesting  d£ 
scriptive  price  list,  giving  culture— it’s  FREE  e’  Ue 

L.&F.  DONPEKO  Itox  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRIES 

PAY  £\\en’s  Book  of  Berries 
1  IT  1  tells  bow.  Describes  best 
■  .  varieties,  methods  and 

plants.  Write  today  lor  free  copy. 

-™E  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


“ALDRICH  EVERBEARING 

Most  productive  and  beautifi 
strawberry  ever.  Produced  $1,61 
to  the  acre  m  Fall  of  1930  w 
are  headquarters  for  all  new  an 
standard  varieties  of  Tree 
bhrubs,  Roses,  Plants.  Vines,  et 
48th  year.  Catalog  free 

P  ™agar.a  nurseries 

Box25I,  Pulaski,  N.  ’ 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  Blakemore  varietv  hatrirxo.  u  , 

ed  by  the  U.  S  Department  of  Agrriculturi  to  SiJriLbfeet'l!?e,ect 
variety  to  the  public  Our  new  6lS  cltolSg  off?™ thl3  V0'1 
line  of  nursery  stock,  also  more  than  f?rtv  oth e?Vart.fi^  ',°Splct 
berry  Plants  Write  for  flee  copy  varieties  of  Straw 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES  INC.,^  Box  1,  Selbyville.  Do, 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

^vAKy“r,Eo’  l\Toe£.  Mriesi  and  ic 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SOXSg  Willards,  Md 

Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham,  Viking  Chief.  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert 
Plum  F  armer.  etc.  Strawberries,  Blackberries  Asiiira 
sus-  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Rosls,  Perea 

siar  j/UiST"* p"”  "ffua  “ 

RASPBERRY  Kr,AS«»ra|>i»iA»^FRi| 
PLANTS 

GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

-The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collectloi 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size  $1  00  cost 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  *  '  P0  1 

HOWARD  M.  GIL  LET,  Gladiolus  Specialii 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


25  NAMED  CA»1 

lOO  GLADIOLI  -  -  SI. OO 

Economy  Mixture,  Nos.  3  and  4  Sizes 

35  TUBEROSES  .  SI. OO 
4  BIG  DAHLIAS  SI.OO 

Your  Selection  of  12iDandiea 

best-ever  gardens 

1 1  Pinawood  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.Y 


f'J.LAPIOLUS  LIST  for  thin  pocketbooks.  Many  new 
'A  varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


SI  HUB  RISD  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
UMDlLafl^  *'■  LOUIS  AULING,  Dahlia  Specialist 

251  It,  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Conn.' 

Rahv  RIllP  SnriIPP  3yrs.— 100  postpaid  $5.  Ever 
"flnj  QJUC  ULC  greens  and  Nursery  Stock 
Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEl,  NCKSEUY,  Mantua,  Obit 


Eo«e  GuidtFrce/ 


Complete  book  on  rose  culture,  illustrating 
Dingee  Boses,  famous  80  years.  Other  desir¬ 
able  flowers  for  homes.  Low  prices.  It's  FREE. 

Dingee&  Canard  Co.,  Box295,  WestGrove,  Pa. 


LIME 


AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  made  tt 
attach  to  aDy  farm  wagon,  $15.00. 

J.  8,_GREENLEAF  Anson,  Maine 
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Over  1,000  acres  of  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains 
and  sources  tested  and  recommended  by  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more  than  doubled  in 
three  years — because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 

Box  R  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


jmsm 

'  •••■■ 


//  Certified  Seed  Potatoes 
Oats,  Barley,  Corn 

Seeds  of  the  highest  possible  quality  at  reduced 

prices.  ,  .  ... 

Home  grown  vegetable  Seeds  of  superior  quality 

for  market  or  home  gardens. 

.  .  •  o  J  have  the  reputation  of  being 

Harris  O0CQS  the  very  best  obtainable.  You 
cannot  afford  to  use  any  others.  They  are  north¬ 
ern  grown  and  therefore  produce  earlier  and 
more  profitable  crops. 

Ask  for  catalog  and  wholesale  price  list,  both  free 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,Inc.,R.F.D.32,Coldwater,N.Y. 


McIntosh  Prices  Reduced 
Now  Lowest  in  Years 

\  The  market  for  the  de¬ 

licious  McIntosh  ap¬ 
ple  increases  every 
year.  It  resists  insect 
pests,  bears  heavily, 
hangs  well,  ships  per¬ 
fectly,  and  keeps  well. 
Brings  big  prices. 

ALL  CERTIFIED 

1  and  2-year  stock,  guar¬ 
anteed  healthy,  true-to- 
name.  Hardy,  sturdy-root¬ 
ed  trees,  grower’s  low 
prices ! 

Also  50  other  choice  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples;  profit¬ 
able  Peach.  Pear,  Plum 
and  Cherry  varieties;  Raspber¬ 
ry.  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
bushes;  dwarf  Apple  and  Pear 
trees — all  guaranteed.  Also  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Roses  and  Ornamentals. 

lOOO  Big  Bargains 
New  1931  Catalog  quotes  lowest 
prices  in  years.  Bargains  on 
every  page.  Free.  Write  today. 
10%  Discount  on  Early  Orders 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

1 172  Main  St.  ( Since  1884)  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BUDDED  on  FRENCH  SEEDLINGS 


LETHERMAN' 


Vi&wrv  Ale/tct  J ’ 


are  GOOD  SEEDS 

Fresh — Tested — Dependable.  1931  Catalog 
tells  all  about  them,  also  contains  a  VALU¬ 
ABLE  COUPON.  A  postal  with  your  name 
and  address  will  bring  it. 

LETHERMAN  SEED  &  SUPPLY  CO., 
Dept.  R,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Farm  and  Garden 


SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS,  3  bu.  bags,  $ 2.16  per  bag 
OLD  VA.  ENSILAGE  CORN,  2'/2  bu.  bags,  $7.50  per  bag 

Send  for  our  50th  Annual  Catalog  describing  hundreds 
of  excellent  varieties  and  quoting  prices  you  will  be  gla-d 
to  pay.  Our  Motto:  “Square  Dealing ,  Live  and  Let  Live. 

FORD  SEED  CO.  Box  24  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Trees 


RUDOLPH  FUEHRER 

8724  168th  Place 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

catalogue  free 


Shrubs 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  7,Fredonia,  N.Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  55th  year.  Two  Hardy  Plants  of 
beautiful  flowers  mailed  for  15c.  CATALOG  FREE. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
I  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child  s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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t  is  really 

EASY 

to  beautify 
your  grounds 

JUST  because  you  are  not  a 
horticulturist  doesn’t  mean 
you  cannot  have  beautiful  plant¬ 
ings. Flowers, shrubs,  trees.  Color, 
luxuriance,  grace.  "The  Easy  Way 
to  Beautiful  Plantings’’  tells  you 
how!  This  new  40-page  catalog 
describes  over  1200  gorgeous 
flowers,  shrubs  and  trees — and 
helps  you  to  choose  and  arrange  the 
ones  best  suited  for  your  grounds. 

It  shows  you  how  to  make  base 
and  boundary  plantings;  to  beau¬ 
tify  entrances,  roadways  and 
walks;  to  plan  a  rose  garden,  a 
rock  garden,  a  trellis.  It  gives 
you  a  wealth  of  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  Send  for  a  copy— it  is  free  in 
New  England,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa., 
Del.  and  Md.  Elsewhere:  25c. 

The  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 

send  for  av  free  hook 
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The  Original 

BARNES  BROS,  NURSERY 

Established  1890 


SHU  M  WAY’S  ^Hj 

Good Seeds ^ 

produce  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  the  finest 
selected  stocks — sure,  vigorous  producers.  For 
61  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  been  sold  at 
reasonable  prices  and  have  always  given  the 
desired  results.  Extra  packages  sent  free  for 
trial  with  each  seed  order. 

FREE — Write  today  for  large  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  A 

145  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  IH. 


proof  Ghestnut  Trees 


Write  for  booklet  Sunny 
Ridge  Nursery,  Hound  Hill, Yu 


The  Outlook  for  the  Grape 
Grower  of  the  East 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Part  II. 

If  New  Y’ork,  or  Pennsylvania  or 
Michigan  should  happen  each  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  50  per  cent  yield  in  any 
one  year,  and  California  should  ap¬ 
proximate  a  full  one,  the  prices  received 
by  the  growers  of  the  others  would  be 
almost  entirely  governed  by  the  prices 
received  for  the  California  fruit.  If  the 
California  crop  should  be  light  eastern 
grapes  would  profit  thereby,  provided  of 
course  the  consumer’s  purchasing  power 
was  unaffected.  Theoretically  the  eastern 
grower  should  have  profited  through  the 
California  plan  in  1930,  had  not  the 
other  factors  of  low  purchasing  power  and 
a  lack  of  monopoly  entered.  The  fact  that 
it  now  seems  that  Fruit  Industries  Inc. 
will  be  allowed  to  distill  grape  brandy 
for  commercial  alcohol  another  season 
may  somewhat  alleviate  the  situation. 


FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 


CHARMING  EFFECTS 

with  flowering  shrubs-evergreens  are  quickly  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  tlie  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  home. 

A  FEW  SPECIALS 


Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25c 

Spirea  Van  Houttei,  2-3  ft . 25c 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  inch . 25c 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  inch . 25c 


(No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar) 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices  all  through  the  catalog 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very  productive 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temper- 
ture  of  35  below. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with  plants 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  certified 
free  from  disease,  from  the  origina¬ 
tor’s  farm.  Prof.  F.  C.  Reeves,  Can¬ 
adian  Horticulturist,  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  papers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted,  $1.00  per  dozen. 
$S.OO  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 


Yet  when  all  possibilities  are  projected 
on  the  screen  of  common  sense,  the  fact 
remains  that  California  has  too  many 
acres  of  fruiting  vineyard,  and  the  only 
permanent  relief  of  course  is  in  a  marked 
reduction  of  it.  How  this  can  he  accomp¬ 
lished  is  the  big  problem  that  awaits  solu¬ 
tion.  It  apparently  will  have  to  he 
founded  upon  something  more  effective 
than  a  mere  gentleman’s  agreement.  Per¬ 
haps  future  neglect  in  the  care  of  vine- 
yards  or  the  depredations  of  the  phyl¬ 
loxera  will  solve  the  problem.  Whatever 
happens  to  the  California  grower  in  this 
liquidation  is  bound  to  be  accompanied 
with  much  misery  and  woe.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  a  loss  for  several  successive 
seasons,  his  resources  have  dwindled,  and 
he  is  forced  to  liquidate  in  a  period  of 
deflation. 

In  a  lesser  degree  a  good  supply  of 
Concord  fruit  in  competition  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  juice  stock  tends  to  limit  and  de¬ 
press  prices  for  western  grapes.  How¬ 
ever  in  any  season  the  failure  or  success 
of  the  California  grower  is  more  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  total  shipment  of  good 
quality  fruit  from  California  than  on  the 
shortage  of  Concords.  At  this  writing  the 
low  price  being  received  for  table  grapes 
from  California  would  seem  to  be  due 
to  poor  quality  rather  than  quantity. 
For  the  past  five  years  a  great  number 
of  cars  of  juice  grapes  have  sold  each 
season  for  less  than  shipping  chai'ges. 
According  to  .some  authorities  the  red 
ink  was  used  somewhat  more  freely  in 
1930  than  in  previous  seasons. 

The  Federal  Crop  Recording  Service 
shows  that  the  total  production  of  grapes 
in  the  United  States  was  approximately 
270,000  tons  less  in  1930  than  in  1929, 
that  the  average  price  to  the  grower  was 
$26,85  per  ton  in  1929,  compared  with 
$18.59  in  1930.  In  other  words  the  av¬ 
erage  received  by  the  grower  in  1930  was 
$S.26  less  than  he  received  in  1929,  yet 
the  crop  was  over  22,000  cars  lighter. 
In  New  York  the  total  yield  is  computed 
as  being  4,000  tons  less  than  in  1929. 
This  is  but  a  small  difference  of  about 
300  cars  less  than  was  produced  in  1929. 
Since  the  money  value  of  the  1930  crop  is 
estimated  at  $2,760,000  the  farm  price  for 
New  York  grapes  was  approximately  $35 
per  ton,  as  compared  with  an  average 
price  of  the  entire  country  of  $1S.59. 
From  these  figures  it  will  be  evident  that 
many  growers  received  considerably  less 
than  the  average  price.  Since  some  grow 
ers  in  New  York  received  $40  per  ton 
and  better,  it  is  further  evident  that  many 
received  considerably  less  than  the  average 
of  $35  as  given  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
In  fact  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
many  hundred  tons  sold  for  as  low  as  $15 
to  the  grower.  Most  if  not  all  that  re¬ 
turned  this  low  figure  were  shipped  on 
consignment,  rather  late  in  an  abnormally 
early  maturing  season.  Unfortunately 
the  receiver  of  eastern  grapes  delays  his 
purchases  till  the  last  hour  in  the  belief 
that  the  bulk  of  tlie  crop  is  being  held 
for  advances  in  price,  and  that  late'  heavy 
shipments  will  depress  the  market.  Un¬ 
less  he  at  some  time  or  other  lias  had 
actual  experience  in  growing,  he  is  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  every  year  is  a  big 
crop  year,  and  that  any  advance  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  contrary  is  but  propaganda 
to  stimulate  the  market  and  elevate 
prices.  (To  Be  Continued) 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Commercial  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 

prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  tlie 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  give  you  the  best  results  within 
tlie  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  It’s  free. 

“The  Home  of  Good 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected 
by  the  True-to-Name  seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan  catalog 
which  permits  us  to  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices 

FELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
309  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


Millions  of 
Fruit  Trees 

YES;  we  have  millions  of  Ap¬ 
ple.  Peach.  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees.  We  have  over  2.500 
acres  of  hardy,  well-rooted  and 
vigorous  trees  budded  from  heavv- 
bearing  orchard  trees.  All  stock 
grown  under  personal  direction  of 
a  Harrison,  hacked  by  more  than 
30  years’  experience.  Our  ’’Test 
Peach  Orchard”  maintained  for 
benefit  of  our  patrons,  lias  more 
than  100  kinds.  You  take  no 
chances  when  you  buy  "Harrison 
Quality.”  as  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  will  testify.  Send  today 
for  Catalog  ami  Price  List. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

"Largest  Growers  of  Fruit 
Trees  in  the  World ” 

Box  14,  Berlin,  Maryland 


and  Floral  Quids 


FREE 


All  about  growing  veg¬ 
etables,  flowers,  plants 
bulbs.  Choice  newvarietiesand 

old  favorites.  Money-saving-  special 
offers.  Oldest,  mail  seed  house  and 
foremost  Aster  growers.  Write  for 
YOUR  Guide  today.  Special 
reward  for  early  orders. 

James  Vick’s  Sons 

163  Pleasant  Street  ^  ^ 


|  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3 -ft.  Peach,  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm.  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit.  Richared  Delicious 
theappie  Supreme, our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring'  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


!  Budded  Walnut  and  PecanTrees  VARIETIES 

j  Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts, 
i  Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Bo*  168,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 
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This  Harrow  Was  Bought 
In  1895  aud¬ 
it’s  Still  On  The  Job 

Mr.  J.  K.  Beasley,  of  Dunn,  N.  C.,  owns  a  Clark 
“Cutaway”  Harrow  that’s  still  hale  and  hearty 
after  35  years  of  faithful  service. 

Here's  what  he  recently  wrote  us  about  it — 

“I  have  got  a  10  disk  Clark  “Cutaway”  Harrow.  I 
want  to  get  the  boxes  between  the  disks  that  holds  them 
apart  when  tightening  the  axle  nut  and  the  wood  boxes 
for  same.  You  will  be  surprised  how  long  I  have  been 
using  this  old  harrow — only  35  years:  the  disks  are 
VERY  GOOD  yet.  I  have  been  patching  it  up  but  it 
has  been  so  faithful  I  want  to  fix  it  up  good  again.  It 
is  the  best  harrow  in  the  world.  I  think  it  deserves  a 
set  of  new  boxes.  It  has  been  a  good  friend  to  my 
neighbors  and  community  for  cutting  broom  sedge  and 
rough  places  where  OTHER  HARROWS  BROKE  or 
tore  up.  IT  STANDS  UP  where  the  REST  CAN’T.” 


Single  Action  Harrow  fitted 
with  cutout  or  solid  disks 
of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp  for  bettpr 
iltJ-  kVJjt  LU J1&  work  and  longer  wear.  Disks 
SP***1^  rranirtTsu^  guaranteed  for  3  years.  Re- 
Tersible  Ran gg.  Light  draft.  Disks  carry  weight  of  ma¬ 
chine.  Made  with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work. 
Mail  coupon  for  free  catalog  and  book,  “The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

44  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and  book,  “The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillago.” 

Name  . 

Address  . 


Ideal  for  suburban  farms; 
truck  gardens,  etc.  —  saves 
time  and  labor  —  does  your 

plowing,  harrowing,  seeding 
and  cultivating  —  sprays  or¬ 
chards  or  field  crops  —  mows 
your  lawn  or  field  —  pulley 
for  belt  work. 

Eight  powerful  models  to  meet 
your  needs. 

Twenty-two  attachments  instantly  in¬ 
terchangeable.  Seeds  or  cultivates 
from  one  to  .five  rows  at  a  time. 

Patented  arched  axle  gives  high  plant  clearance  — offset  handled 
and  simple,  natural  tool  control  enables  you  to  do  close,  thorough 


cultivating  —  turns  under  own  power  —  boy  or  girl  can  handle.. 
FULL  GUARANTEE.  Known  everywhere  —  thousands  in 
use.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY.  l9> 


GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.CO. 


823  Park  StPoRT  Washington,  VVis- 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft. . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1 .85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  coi  ners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  Btrong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED 

C  ACII  Clear 

White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Size:  3x6  —  Glazed  —  V/&-  $2.88 — 1%  -  $3.58 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 


WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemia  Itoad  PTichburg,  Mass. 


■  1 

j§ 

1 

— — - I 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 
Well  mnde  with  cro68-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  $2.65  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 
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American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  *,-*.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

After  a  lapse  of  29  years  the  New 
York  State  Grange  met  at  Olean  for  its 
58th  annual  session  Feb.  3-6,  with  State 
Master  Fred  J.  Freestone,  of  Interlaken, 
presiding.  At  the  1902  session  the  late 
Hon.  E.  B.  Norris,  of  Wayne  County, 
was  the  Master  in  charge,  and  George 
A.  Fuller,  of  Jefferson  County,  was  Over¬ 
seer.  The  membership  in  the  State  has 
nearly  trebled  during  the  29-year  period, 
increasing  from  43,199  to  129, S57.  In 
1902  Jefferson  was  the  leading  Grange 
county,  with  5,217  members,  while  Chau¬ 
tauqua  had  3,884.  Now  Chautauqua  is 
leading  by  436  members. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  State 
Grange  were  held  in  the  State  Armory, 
opening  Tuesday,  Feb.  3,  at  9  :30  A.  M. 
.The  first  day’s  business  was  largely  made 
up  of  officers’  reports,  including  the  an¬ 
nual  address  of  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone.  A  lecturer’s  conference,  in 
charge  of  State  Lecturer  Elizabeth  L. 
Arthur,  and  Juvenile  Grange  conference, 
presided  over  by  National  Superintendent 
Susan  Freestone,  were  features  of  the 
opening  day.  The  State  Association  of 
County  Deputies,  and  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Pomona  Lecturers  each  held 
banquets. 

For  the  first  time  in  nine  years  the 
Grange  membership  of  New  York  State 
shows  an  increase,  reports  State  Sec¬ 
retary  Frank  J.  Riley  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  delivered  at  the  opening  day’s 
session.  The  net  gain  is  1,270  for  the 
year  ending  Nov.  15,  1930.  The  past 
year  has  also  been  a  record  breaker  in 
the  number  of  sixth  degree  candidates 
initiated.  At  the  regular  State  Grange 
session,  held  one  year  ago  at  Syracuse, 
1,431  candidates  were  initiated.  In  the 
series  of  special  sixth  degree  sessions 
held  by  the  State  Grange  preliminary  to 
the  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange,  at  Rochester,  in  November  an 
additional  10,42S  were  initiated,  and  at 
Rochester  at  the  National  Grange  725 
more  were  added,  making  a  grand  total 
of  12,584  received  in  the  sixth  degree 
in  the  State  in  one  year. 

Chautauqua  County  continues  to  lead 
the  counties  of  the  State  in  membership, 
with  7,524,  with  Jefferson  second  with 
7,088.  Other  leaders  are  :  Monroe,  6,606 ; 
Oswego,  6,554 ;  St.  Lawrence,  5,799 ; 
Steuben,  5,310;  Wayne,  4,S3S ;  Ontario, 
4,174;  Dutchess,  4,143;  Onondaga,  3,652; 
Clinton,  3,537 ;  Lewis,  3,331 ;  Genesee, 
3,092 ;  Tompkins,  3,068 ;  Orange,  3,063. 

Seven  counties  each  gained  a  delegate 
during  the  year,  while  three  counties 
each  lost  one,  making  the  voting  strength 
of  the  delegate  body  this  year  756. 

Fast  Branch  Grange  No.  1507  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County  wins  the  silk  flag  this  year 
for  making  the  largest  percentage  of 
gain  in  membership  of  any  Grange  in 
the  State,  with  Tupper  Lake  Grange  No. 
1504  of  Franklin  County  second,  with 
the  largest  actual  gain,  S9  members  hav¬ 
ing  been  added. 

The  coming  year  will  be  the  last  year 
for  the  travels  of  the  the  Magic  Gavel, 
presented  to  the  State  Grange  in  1927 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  of  Low- 
ville.  Secretary  Riley  gives  the  Magic 
Gavel  credit  for  adding  more  money  to 
the  State  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship 
than  any  other  agency.  During  the  year 
it  will  visit  the  counties  of  Greene,  Ulster, 
Sullivan,  Orange,  Rockland,  Nassau,  Suf¬ 
folk,  Westchester,  Putnam,  Dutchess,  and 
Columbia. 

The  number  of  active  Juvenile  Granges 
in  New  York  State  on  Jan.  1,  1931,  was 
102,  with  a  total  membership  of  3,163, 
a  gain  of  522  for  the  year.  Thirty-five 
new  Juveniles  were  organized  during  the 
year,  New  York  making  the  largest  in¬ 
crease  in  this  work  of  any  Grange  State. 

The  annual  report  of  State  Grange 
Treasurer  John  W.  Ivleis  showed  that 
the  State  Grange  had  balance  of  $63,- 
414.41  Jan.  1,  1931,  as  against  $57,326.66 
on  year  ago. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  $8,592.70 
had  been  loaned  to  students  from  the 
State  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  fund 
during  the  year.  The  additions  to  the 
fund  for  the  year  totalled  $6,473.40,  of 
which  $6,094.0S  came  from  contributions 
turned  in  by  the  secretary  of  the  fund, 
Harold  M.  Stanley,  of  Onondaga  County, 
$300.00  from  the  State  Grange  treasury 
and  $79.32  interest.  A  total  of  159  loans 
have  been  made  from  the  fund  since  its 
establishment  in  1924. 


Let  this 


Planet  Jr. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  38-F 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  information  checked : 

□  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Profession-  □  HOME  GARDENING  MADE 

al  Garden  Implement  Catalog.  EASY,  by  Planet  Jr. 

Name. - Street  and  No.  or  R.  F.  D. _ _ _ 

Town  or  City _ State _ __ _ _ _ 


do  the  work  ! 


It’s  easy  to  have  a  larger  garden 
and  better  crops  with  a  Planet  Jr. 
Wheel  Hoe.  You  get  closer,  finer 
hoeing  and  cultivating  in  quarter 
the  time  you  could  by  hand, 
without  that  "broken-back”  feel¬ 
ing  of  hand-hoeing. 


Planet  Jr.  No.  17  Single  Wheel  Hoe 
is  a  complete  garden  tool.  It  has 
hoes  or  knives  for  weeding  and 
shallow  cultivation.  Three 
teeth  for  deeper  general  cultivat¬ 
ing.  A  plow  with  real  landside  for 
loosening  the  soil,  furrowing  and 
hilling.  It’s  one  of  the  scores  of 
Planet  Jr.  farm  and  garden  im¬ 
plements,  famous  for  60  years,  all 
described  in  the  newfree  Planet  Jr. 
Catalog.  Send  the  coupon  NOW. 


Planet  Jr.  No.  17  $^775 
Single  Wheel  Hoe  * 

(slightly  more  ivest  of  the  Mississippi) 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply, 
write  to  us. 


Wheel  Hoe 


Takes  Power  to  Plow 


THE  UTILITOR  HAS  IT 
A  General  Purpose  Farm  Tractor 
Does  All  the  Work.  The  Utilitor 
plows  with  a  10  in.  plow 
6  to  8  in.  deep  in  any  soil 


Write  for  New  Low  Prices  and  Literature 
The  UTILITOR  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Dept.  A 


Give  Utilitor  Your  Tough  Jobs 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti- 
vator.  Gardeners,  Fruit  Grow-  -fuf. 
ers,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur-  Cataloi 

serymen.  Suburbanites,  Conn-  JkjgjjifaSjSB*  Fre 
try  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

New  Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
1065  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN, 


Why  Worry,  Mr,  Farmer, 

when  you  can  prosper  quickly  as  Whitmer  Dealer? 
Energetic  dealers  are  now  making  $50  and  up  weekly 
distributing  Whitmer  products  to  their  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Free  instruction  while  earning, 
in  productive  sales  methods.  Several  vacant  terri¬ 
tories  in  New  York.  Get  our  “Every-day-pay-day’ 
plan  for  rural  and  city  salesmen. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Box  F,  Columbus,  Ind. 


SPREADER 


is  making  hosts  of  friends  and  re¬ 
taining  the  enthusiasm  of  users  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  tremendously  in 
conditioning  and  enriching  every 
square  inch  of  soil.  It  shreds , 
pulverizes  and  makes  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  kind  or  condition 
of  manure. 

The  “Non-Wrap”  is  built  low  down 
which  makes  easy  loading ;  it  has 
large  capacity  and  the  roller  bear¬ 
ings  and  “non-wrapping”  assure  a 
very  light  draft  — ■  direct  draft 
through  angle  braces  pulling  from 
center  of  bed.  Auto  front  wheels 
make  convenient  turning  without 
strain  or  tipping. 

Attachment  for  spreading  lime,  top 
dressing  with  commercial  fertili¬ 
zers,  etc.,  and  quickly  attached. 

You  will  want  to  know  about  the 
old  principle  applied  to  prevent  the 
beaters  from  wrapping  and  how 
this  helps  you  get  greater  returns 
from  the  bi-produets  of  your  sta¬ 
bles.  Ask  for  Bulletin  930. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  930  YORK,  PA. 


The  only  16-Gauge 
Automatic,  for- 
merly  $65.50. 

The  lightest 
12- Gauge 
Automatic 
formerly 

$61.00.  ,.fSt 


Genuine 
Browning 
Automatic 

Shot  Guns  are 
world  standard. 

New  reduced  prices— 
direct-to-you  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  own  an  original 
Genuine  Browning.  Our  New 
36-Page  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  tells  all  about  Brown¬ 
ing  Guns  and  how  their  famous 
Inventor  “  harnessed  the  recoil". 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  244 

browning  Arms  Co. 

Headquarters  and  General  Offices: 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  U.  S.  A. 
Ogden,  Utah  Liege,  Belgium 


SPRAY  -  - 


with  HIGH  PRESSURE 


“FRIEND” 

Portable  and  Stationery  Sprayers 

Write  for  particulars 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO. 
120  East  Avenue 
Gasport,  New  York 


TURKEY  RAISING 

By  LAMON  AND  SLOCUM 

There  have  been  many  requests  for  an  up-to 
date  Turkey  book.  Here  it  is;  150  pages-  40 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.75. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

February  11,  1931. 

MILK 

February :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3 
per  cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone, 
$2.70  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B. 
$1.66;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51 ;  Class  3,  $1.55. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70;  Class-  3,  $1.60. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy  . 

$0.29 

@$0.29% 

Extra  92  score . 

•28% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  . 

.26 

@ 

.28 

Seconds  . 

.24%  @ 

•25% 

Lower  grades . 

.23%® 

.24 

Ladles  . 

‘>9. 

@ 

.24 

Packing  stock  . 

.13 

@ 

•20% 

Renovated . 

.25 

@ 

.25% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.31 

@ 

.31% 

Extra . 

•30% 

irsts  . . 

.27%  @ 

•29% 

Seconds  . 

.25 

%@ 

.27 

Centralized  . 

.24 

@ 

•27% 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held . 

$0.21 

@$0.22% 

Fresh,  specials . 

.18 

Fancy . 

.17 

Wisconsin — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  I960  cured . 

.IS 

@ 

.19 

Fresh  . 

.16%  @ 

.16% 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  • .  • 

.17 

1930  cured  . 

.18 

@ 

.19% 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.17% 

.Tune . 

•19%@ 

.20 

Other  States— Daisies 

Fresh . 

EGGS 

Nearby  whites  extra  ...$0.26 


16%  @  .16% 


Average  extras 
Extra  firsts  . . . 
Pacific  Coast 


21%  @ 
.20  @ 
.23  @ 


@$0.26% 


Mixed  colors . 22  @ 

Gathered  best . 19%  @ 

Fair  to  good . f;> 

Storage  best . 13  @ 

Lower  grades . 10  @ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


22 
.*21 
.26 
.24 
.20% 
.17 
.14 
.12 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

.$0.35  @$0.39 
.  .23  @  .25 

.  .14  @  .21 

.  .18  @ 

.24 

.  ,14@ 

.24 

Geese  . 

Capons — Western,  9  lbs.  . . 

^  Ihc  . 

.  .14  @ 

.  .38  @ 

.19 

.44 

.42 

7  lbs . . . 

ft  . 

.  .34  @ 

.40 

.38 

n  Ihe  . 

.36 

Under  5  lbs . 

Slips . 

.  .28  @ 

.  .26  @ 

.  .40  @ 

.34 

.36 

.46 

Q  Ihc  . 

.44 

7  The  . 

.42 

n  ih«  . 

.40 

5  lbs . . 

Under  5  lbs . 

.  .31  @ 

.  .30  @ 
.28  @ 

.38 

.36 

.37 

Turkeys — Dry,  young  toms 

liens  . 

Choice  . 

.  .38  @ 

.  .35  @ 

.  .33  @ 

.42 

.37 

.37 

.35 

.34 

.  .31  @ 

.35 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  .  •  ■  • 

.  .40  @ 

.50 

.60 

4.00 

2.50 

X  Utu  .  . . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

IK  .  . . $0.20@$0.23 

•*  U  W  IF?)  1  •  • 

Chickens  . 

.  .19  @ 

.28 

.14 

.  .23  @ 

.26 

.  .10  @ 

.18 

.  ,r>@ 

.18 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Hulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good . 

.  $S.00@$9.25 
.  5.00  @  5.75 
.  2.75 @  5.00 
.  10.00@12.00 
.  7.50 @  9.50 
.  3.00 @  4.00 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

.  7.00 @. 

.  8.00 @ 

9.00 

S.50 

$1.75  @$3.25 

3.90 

3.15  @ 

3.40 

2.40@ 

2.65 

6.00@ 

9.00 

2.75 

.75  @ 

3.50 

.65  @ 

2.25 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs . 6.00@12.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  4.25@  4.50 

Ia;eks,  100  bchs .  3.00  @  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 2.00@  3.25 

Onions — 

Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  100-lb. -bag  .  .<S0@  1.00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow, 

100  lbs . 85®  1.00 

50-lb.  bag . 40  @  .55 

Red,  100-lb.  bag . 90@  1.15 

White,  50-lb.  bags . 50@  1.00 

Mid.  Wn..  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.00@  3.25 

50-lb.  bag . 50@  .70 

Red  100  lbs . 75®  1.25 

White,  50  lbs . 40@  1.25 

Parsnips,  bu . 40@  .75 

Peas,  bu .  2 .00  @  5.25 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00 @  3.00 

Radishes,  bu . 25@  1.25 

Salsify,  100 -bchs .  8.00@10.00 

Spinach,  bu . 60@  1.10 

Squash,  Winter,  -bbl . 2.00@  2.50 

String  beans,  bu .  2.00@  7.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00  @  4.00 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $5.50@$6.25 

Pea  .  5.50 

Red  kidney  .  9.75 

White  kidney  .  7.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$7.50 

Wealthy  .  2.00@  4.25 

Greening  .  2.00@  5.75 

Baldwin .  2.00@  5.50 

Spy .  2.25 @  6.00 

York .  5.50 @  6.50 

Pears,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl .  1.50@  3.75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 30@  .45 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

llav,  No.  1  Timothv,  ton  . .  $2S.00@29.00 

No.  2  . 26.00@27.00 

No.  3  .  22.00  @25.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@28.00 

Straw,  rye .  14.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  12.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.94% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 85% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 44% 

Rye  ...> - ; . 61% 

WHEAT  : IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2  hard - $0.79  @$0.79% 

Kansas  City — 

No.  2  dark . 69  @  .72% 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 74%  @  .78% 

Winnipeg — 

No.  1  northern .  .63% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.36  @$0.38 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt 

Grade  B  . 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt 
20  per  cent  .  . 

Eggs,  best.  doz. 

Gathered  .... 

Turkeys,  lb.  ... 

Chickens  . 

Ducklings  . 

Capons  . 

Apples,  doz.  .  .  . 

Oranges,  doz.  . . 

Potatoes,  peck  . 

Lettuce,  head  . . 

Cabbage,  lb.  ... 

String  beans,  lb. 


.18 

.15 

.25 

.16 

.38  @ 

.40 

.30  @ 

.35 

.50 

.45 

.35 

.48  @ 

.55 

.30@ 

.35 

.35  @ 

.50 

.35  @ 

.40 

.10  @ 

.15 

.03  @ 

.04 

.30  @ 

.35 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.14@$0.15 

Good  to  choice .  -98@ 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  ....  6.00@1_.00 

Steers.  100  lbs . 18.00@20.00 

uniis  .  9.00 @  9.2o 

Cows  *.*... .  9.00@12.00 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

In  bulk.  180  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu.  box .  2.40 @ 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Cuba,  bu .  2.25 @ 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  r7-'^' 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  bu . $0.50@$0.90 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 10@  .20 

Cabbage,  ton  . 17.00@20.00 

Carrots,  bu . 50 @  .75 

Cauliflower,  bu . 75@  2.25 

Celery,  doz . 75@  1.50 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 1.00@  1.75 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  generally  weaker  tendency 
to  most  produce  offered  at  Boston  during  the 
past  week.  This  has  been  especially  true  on 
cabbage,  lettuce,  onions  and  potatoes.  The 
movement  of  apples  has  been  considerable,  but 
prices  have  continued  largely  in  the  buyer’s 
favor.  Wool  continued  inactive.  Eggs  closed 
weak. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
Baldwins,  fair  on  others.  Native  Baldwins,  75c 
to  $1.50;  few  large  fancy  higher;  poorer  50c. 
McIntosh  moving  slowly,  ordinary  75e  to  $1 : 
best  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large  fancy, 
small  lots.  $2.  Various  odd  varieties  ordinary, 
50c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  35  to  00c  bu.  box.  Texas,  crts., 
bch.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish.  50  to  05c  std.  bu.  box.  Best  Sa¬ 
voy,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Danish,  $1  to 
$1.10  100-lb.  sacks.  Fla.,  1%-bu.  hpr.,  $1.10 
to  $1.25.  Texas,  crts.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Savoy,  $2.50. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  40  to  05c;  few  75c  std.  lnr.  box. 
Calif.,  bchd..  $2.75  to  $3.25  crt. ;  Texas,  crts., 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  li.li.,  50  to  00  cukes,  $10  to  $11;  poorer 
low  <at  $5  std.  bu.  box.  Ind.,  li.li.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50  doz.;  Fla.,  li.h.,  $1  to  $2  doz. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.,  Howes,  old.,  $3  to  $4;  few 
best,  $4.50  14 -bbl.  crt. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  *18  heads,  li.li.,  15  to  50c  std.  bu.  box; 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $2  to  $2.75  crt. 

.  Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  (o  00c  std.  bu.  box.;  Conn.  Valley,  few 
best,  $1.25>'poorer  lower  100  lbs.;  Mich.,  50  to 
G5e;  50  lbs.;  N.  Yr.,  ord.,  mostly  $1  to  $1.10 
100  llis. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Me.,  100  lbs.,  $1.70  to  $1.75  bag.;  1'.  E.  I..  Mts., 
best,  $2;  poorer  lower  90-lb.  bag;  Idaho  bakers, 
few  sales,  $2.50  to  $2.75  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  40 
to  50  bchs.,  li.li.,  $1  to  $1.75;  few  fancy,  $2 
st.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  - —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas,  best,  90c  to  $1:  poorer.  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
steady.  Native  Blue  Hubbard,  mostly  00c  to 
$1  bbl.:  1  to  li/4c  lb. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native  li.li,,  ord.,  15  to  30c  lb.; 
Ohio,  h.h.,  best,  $2.25  to  $2,50  8-lb,  bskt.;  Fla., 


fair  quality,  $3  to  $3.75  G-bskt  crt. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  good  for  best, 
market  weak  on  lower  grades.  No.  1  Timothy, 
$20.25;  eastern,  $18  to  $23.75;  clover  mixed, 
red.  $25  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
27iAe;  firsts,  20 y2  to  27c;  seconds,  25  to  2Cc  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  weak.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  27c;  white  extras,  25  to  2Gc; 
fresh  eastern,  21  to  22c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Market  steady,  demand 
good.  Fowl.  4  to  5  lbs.,  24  to  25c;  3  to  3 >/•> 
il>s.,  22  to  23c;  chickens,  3  to  0  lbs.,  28  to  32c; 
native,  31  to  32c;  roosters,  21c  lb.  Live  fowl 
easier,  22  to  23c;  Leghorns,  18c;  roosters,  14 
to  lGc  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held, 
23  to  23%c;  fresh.  17 ]A  to  18y2c;  western  held, 
22  to  23c;  fresh,  17  y2  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $6  to 

$0.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $G  to  $6.50;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $10  to  $10.50; 
Lima,  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  generally  quiet,  few  important 
price  changes  noted. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  31c; 
clothing,  22  to  23c;  y>  blood,  combing,  28  to 

29c;  clothing,  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  25 
to  2Ge;  clothing,  23  to  24c;  14  blood,  combing, 
25c;  clothing,  23  to  24c. 

Scoured  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  70  to  75e; 
clothing,  57  to  00c;  y2  blood,  combing,  01  to 

03c:  clothing,  52  to  55c;  %  blood,  combing,  40 
1o  49c;  clothing.  43  to  4Gc:  J/4  blood,  combing, 
43  to  45c;  clothing.  40  to  42c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  05  to  08c;  clothing,  58  to  00c;  y<  blood, 
combing,  00  to  03c;  clothing,  55  to  57c;  % 

blood,  combing,  51  to  53c;  clothing.  47  to  50c; 
14  blood,  combing,  47  to  50c;  clothing,  43  to 

40c. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  endipg  February  7.  1931.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  strong  to 
25c  higher,  better  grades  showing  maximum  ad¬ 
vance,  early  week's  decline  practically  re¬ 
gained,  top  $9.75,  average  weight  1,400  lbs., 
bulk  of  sales  $8  to  $8.50.  Bulls  about  steady; 
she  stock  and  cutters  steady  to  weak;  bulk  fat 
heifers  $0.75  to  $7.50;  medium  bulls  $5.50  1o 
$0;  butcher  cows  $4.25  to  $5;  cutters  $2.25  to 
$3.  Stocker  and  feeder  demand  very  narrow, 
few  sales  about  steady,  bulk  $0.50  to  $7.25. 
Calves  steady  to  weak,  top  vealers  $12,  few  se¬ 
lects  around  $12.50. 

Hogs. — Fully  steady,  top  westerns  $9.50,  bulk 
local  feds  $8.75  to  $9. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  7,  1931;  Cattle, 
25  cars.  7  St.  Paul,  3  Virginia,  3  Chicago,  3  St. 
Louis,  3  Omaha.  1  West  Virginia,  1  Tennessee, 

1  Buffalo,  1  North  Carolina,  1  Michigan,  1 
Georgia;  containing  710  head,  1,130  head  trucked 
in,  total  cattle  1,84G  head,  957  calves,  2,014 
hogs,  179  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9  to  $10; 
medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $9;  common, 
900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $0  to  $7.75;  good.  1,100  to 
1.300  lbs.,  $9  to  $10;  medium,  1.100  to  1,300 
llis..  $8  to  $9;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $8.75 
to  $10. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.75  to* 
$8.50;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75;  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0  to  $7;  common,  550  to 
850  lbs.,  $5  to  $0. 

Cows. — Choice,  $5.25  to  $6,25;  good,  $4.50  to 
$5.25;  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3.25. 

Bulls.- — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $0.50  to  $8; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.75  to  $0.50; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $12.50: 
medium,  $10  to  $11.50;  cull  and  common,  $7 
to  $10. 

Feeders  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $9;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800'  Ills.,  $5.25  to  $7.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $9.25;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to 
$7.75. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  100  to  ISO 
lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  lt.  wt..  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  med. 
wt..  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $9  to 
$9.50;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs., 
$8.75  to  $9.25;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to 
350  lbs..  $8.75  to  $9.25:  pkg.  sows,  medi.um  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $28  to  $29;  shorts,  $20  to  $27;  homi¬ 
ny,  $30  to  $37;  middlings,  $31  to  $32;  linseed, 
$44  to  $45;  gluten,  $40  to  $41;  ground  oats, 
$35  to  $30;  Soy-bean  meal,  $47  to  $48;  hog  meal, 
$39  to  $40;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $39  to  $40; 
dairy  feed,  10  per  cent,  $31  to  $32;  18  per 
cent,  $33  to  $34;  20  per  cent,  $38  to  $39;  24 
per  cent.  $42  to  $43;  25  per  cent,  $43  to  $44; 
horse  feed.  85  per  cent.  $38  to  $39;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $39  to  $40;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $41 
to  $42. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bskt.,  35  to 
40c;  bu..  70  to  75c;  cabbage,  red,  doz.  heads, 
75c  to  $1.25;  cabbage.  Danish,  doz.,  40  to  00c; 
cabbage,  Danish,  small,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  cab¬ 
bage.  Savoy,  doz.,  50  to  00c;  carrots,  bskt.,  35 
to  40c:  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  00c;  celery,  doz. 
belts.,  50  to  75c;  endive,  curly,  crt.,  50c;  es- 
carole,  doz.  belts.,  25  to  30c;  kale,  bu.,  50c; 
leeks,  doz.  belts.,  15  to  25c;  lettuce,  curly,  doz. 
heads,  25  to  40c:  lettuce,  curly,  crt.,  50c  to  $1; 
onions,  yellow,  bu..  50  to  00c;  onions,  yellow, 
100-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.10:  parsley,  doz.  belts.,  20 
1o  25c;  parsnips,  bu..  $1;  parsnips,  bskt.,  45  to 
50c;  potatoes,  bu.,  80c  to  $1;  potatoes,  seconds, 
bu..  35  to  45c;  radishes,  doz.  belts.,  15  to  20c; 
salsify,  doz.  belts.,  40  to  50c;  squash,  Hubbard, 
lb.,  l]/i  to  2c;  turnips,  bskt..  55  to  00c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  70  to  90c;  watercress,  doz.  belts., 
50  to  00c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  75c;  Greening,  N.  Y.,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25;  Hubbardston.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  King, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50:  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
Northern  Spy,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Opalescent, 
lilt..  $1.50:  Rome  Beauty,  bu..  $1;  Russets,  bu., 
75c;  Winesap.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  pears,  Kieffer, 
bskt.,  30  to  40c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Springers,  heavy,  lb.,  23  to 
25c;  springers,  light,  lb.,  18  to  22c;  chickens, 
lb.,  18*  to  22c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  22  to  25c; 
fowls,  light,  lb..  10  to  18c:  roosters,  lb.,  10c; 
geese,  lb..  17c:  ducks,  lb.,  18  to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  grade  A.  in  cases, 
27  to  30c;  eggs,  pullets,  doz..  25c;  eggs,  small 
lots,  doz..  30  to  32c;  eggs,  storage,  doz,,  20  to 
22c;  butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  40c;  butter, 
unsalted,  lb.,  45c. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  provisions  for  receiving 
consignment  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  34c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
35c. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs.  doz..  28c:  small  eggs,  doz., 
25c;  duck  eggs.  doz..  40c:  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs.  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  15c; 
whole-milk  cheese,  lb.,  32c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  13c;  butter¬ 


milk,  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the  low¬ 
est  prevailing  prices.  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50; 
beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buckwheat 
flour,  ib.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb..  5c;  cabbage, 
new,  lb.,  2c;  new  carrots,  ben.,  5c;  celery, 
bch.,  5c:  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c;  endive,  lb.,  6c; 
horseradish,  y>  pt„  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb., 
15c;  Hubbard  squash,  111.,  5c;  leek,  bch.,  5c; 
home-grown  lettuce,  bc-h.,  5c;  Iceberg  lettuce, 
head,  8c;  onions,  dry,  5  lbs.,  25c;  onions,  green, 
bcli.,  10c;  potatoes,  pk.,  32c;  potatoes,  bu., 
$1.15;  parsley,  bch..  5c;  pieplant,  lb.,  5c;  pears, 
bu.,  $1;  radishes,  bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c; 
sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  string 
beans,  qt..  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  15c;  turnips,  ru¬ 
tabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Turkeys,  live,  N.  Y.  State, 
lb.,  40c;  heavy  fowls,  lb.,  30c;  light  fowls,  lb., 
25c;  geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  lb.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  dressed,  N.  Y. 
State,  lb.,  45c;  dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c; 
dressed  poultry,  light,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  32c; 
geese,  lb.,  32c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef.  lb..  15@;  pressed  veal, 
lb.,  40c;  headcheese,  lb..  30c;  fresh  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  25  to  3.3c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  lb., 
20  to  22c;  hamburg,  lb.,  25c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
30  to  40c;  home-made  sansage,  11).,  20  to  30c; 
stewing  lamb,  11).,  12  to  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  30c:  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c:  veal  cutlets,  lb.,  35c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  34c;  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
40c;  pork  loins,  11).,  18  to  20c;  round  steak,  lb., 
35c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  35c. 

Miscellaneous. — Grapefruit  4c  each,  tangerines 
lc  each,  oranges  lc  each,  when  car  comes  in; 
honey,  5  lbs..  73c;  cider  vinegar,  gal.,  40c; 
popcorn,  lb.,  12c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $2;  sweet  cider,  gal.,  30c;  hickory- 
nuts,  lb.,  10c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.- — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt.,  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered, 
$200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk,  choice,  $125  to 
$150;  cows,  fresh  milk,  good.  $100  to  $120; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  medium,  $00  to  $80;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  common  to  poor,  $30  to  $55;  beef 
cows  and  bulls,  $8  to  $10;  veal  calves,  milk- 
fed,  choice,  $10  to  $18;  veal  calves,  good  to 
medium,  $11  to  $14;  hogs,  heavy,  dressed,  100 
lbs.,  $8  to  $9;  hogs,  light,  dressed,  100  lbs., 
$10  to  $11;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  23  to  25c; 
roasting  chickens,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  20  to  28c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13c; 
milk,  special  and  certified,  qt..  18  to  20c;  milk, 
sold  from  chain  stores,  qt..  12c;  butter,  farm¬ 
ers’  delivery,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  butter,  creamery, 
prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  31  to  33c;  butter,  creamery, 
cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  28  (o  30c;  cheese,  whole 
milk,  lb.,  20  to  28c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  22 
to  25c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  1 2 14c ;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  doz.,  32  to  30c;  fowls,  dressed,  II)., 
29  to  31c;  roasting  chickens,  lb.,  35  to  38c; 
ducks,  lb.,  35c;  lard,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  bacon,  lb., 
28  to  31c;  apples,  cooking,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  cab¬ 
bage,  old,  lb.,  2c;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  0  to  7e; 
onions,  lb.,  2c;  spinach,  h.h.,  pk.,  28  to  30c; 
turnips,  lb.,  2c;  honey,  comb,  each,  20  to  25c. 

F.  A.  0. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good  . $8..70@$9.00 

Medium  .  0.75(5 }  8.50 

Common  .  5.50(5)  0.75 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,  good  .  S.50@  9.00 

Medium  .  0.75@  8.50 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good  .  0.50(5!  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.50(5}  0.50 

Cows  .  4.75(5!  5.75 

Common  and  medium  .  3.50(5)  4.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.00(5!  3.50 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef  .  5.25(5}  5.75 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.25®  5.25 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  eh .  9.00@11.50 

Medium  .  7.00(6)  9.00 

Cull  and  common  .  4.00(5}  7.00 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  eh .  6.00(6!  8.50 

Common  and  medium  .  3.50@  0.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its..  140  to  100,  good  and  ch. .  ,$8.30(5!$8.50 
Lt.  wts.,  100  to  ISO,  good  and  eh...  8.25@  8.50 

180  to  200,  good  and  choice .  8.15(5!  S.40 

Mod.  wts.,  200  to  220.  good  and  ch.  8.00(5!  8.35 

220  to  250,  good  and  choice .  7.50(5!  8.10 

Ilvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  good  and  ch..  7.10(6!  7.00 

290  to  350.  good  and  choice .  0.75(5!  7.35 

Pkg.  sows.  27.7  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  5.50(61  6.25 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch...  7.85@  8.35 


SHEEP 


Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  choice. .  .$8.. 50 @$9.50 

Medium  .  7.00(6)  8.50 

91  to  100,  med.  and  choice .  0.75(6}  8.75 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.25(6!  7.00 

Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  good.  4.00(5!  6.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  3.25@  5.00 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  3.00(6}  4.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common  .  1.50@  3.25 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bbls.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2% -in. 
Baldwins,  $4.25:  bu.  bskt.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
and  utility.  2%-in.  Baldwins,  $1.40  to  $1.50; 
U.  S.  No.  1,  2'4-in.  Kings,  $1.50  to  $1.00;  Hub- 
bardstons,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  unclassified,  21/4-in. 
Kings,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Virginia,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in.  Jonathan.  $1.35;  2)4 -in.  Stayman,  75 

to  80c;  boxes.  Wash.,  med.  to  large,  fancy, 
Delicious,  $2.25  to  $2.35;  0  grade,  $1.85  to 

$1.90;  extra  fancy  Rome  Beauties,  $1.75;  fan¬ 

cy,  $1.00  to  $1.05:  fancy  Winesaps,  $1.75  to 
$1.85;  beets,  old,  100-lb.  sacks,  00  to  75c;  cab¬ 
bage,  old,  N.  Y.,  Danish  Seed,  bulk,  bbl.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75;  90-lb.  sacks,  85  to  90c;  100-lb.  sacks, 
$1  to  $1.10;  carrots,  Mich,  and  N.  lr.,  bu., 
bskt.,  washed,  50  to  65c;  cucumbers,  h.h.,  Fla., 
cartons  of  one  doz.  extra  fancy,  $1.75;  fancy, 
$1.50;  No.  1,  $1.25;  Ind.,  carton  of  2  doz., 

fancy,  $2.75  to  $3;  No.  1,  $2.35  to  $2.50;  kale, 

Va.,  bu.  bskt.,  90c;  lettuce,  Ohio,  li.h.,  10-11). 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  mushrooms,  l’a.,  3-11).  bskt., 

75c  to  $1;  poorer,  low  as  50c;  onions,  U.  S.  No. 
1,  Ind.,  50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  40c;  whites,  00 
to  75c;  Ohio,  50-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  35  to  45c; 
potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Me.  Gr.  Mts.,  120-lb. 
sacks,  $2.25;  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.90  to  $1.95;  poor¬ 
er,  scabby,  low  as  $1.40;  N.  Y.  whites,  100-11). 
sacks,  $1.90;  Wisconsin  whites,  100-lb.  sacks, 
$1.75  to  $1.85;  Texas,  Bliss  turnips,  50-11).  sacks, 
$1.90  to  $2;  Fla.,  Bliss  Triumphs,  bu.  bskt.,  $2; 
No.  2,  $1.25;  squash,  Ohio,  100-11).  sacks,  Hub¬ 
bard,  $1.50;  bids.,  $1.75  to  $2;  sweet  potatoes, 
U.  8.  No.  1,  Del.,  bu.  liprs.,  yellows,  $1.75  to 
$2;  La.,  bu.  crts.,  Porto  Ricans,  $1.40  to  $2; 
North  and  South  Carolina,  bu.  bskt.,  l’orto 
Ricans,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Tenn.,  bu.  liprs.,  Nancy 
Halls,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  turnips,  old,  bu.  bskt., 
washed,  75  to  85c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Eggs. — Nearby  current  receipts,  firsts,  17c; 
fresh  extra  firsts.  18  to  lS^Ac;  nearby  hennery, 
white  extras,  19)4  to  20c;  brown  extras,  19  to 
1914c;  western  fresh  whites,  20c;  browns,  25c; 
current  receipts,  21  to  22c. 

Poultry.- — Live,  heavy  hens,  20  to  21c;  med., 
20  to  21c;  Leghorns,  14  to  17c;  soft  colored 
springers,  21  to  24c;  old  roosters,  12c;  stags, 
15  to"  10c;  ducks,  20  to  24c;  Spring  geese,  15  to 
Hie  lb.  Common  pigeons,  35  to  40c  pair;  fresh- 
killed,  full-dressed  hens,  30c;  hog-dressed,  32c 
lb. 
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)ou  ve  asked  for  it 


and  HERE  IT  IS  / 


A  Smaller  Cletrac  Crawler  that  Commands  the 
Attention  of  Every  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower! 


THOUSANDS  of  tractor  users  have 
asked  us  for  a  new,  smaller  Cletrac 
model  possessing  all  the  improvements, 
refinements  and  performance  qualities  of 
the  larger  Cletrac  sizes. 

Here  it  is — the  Cletrac  Fifteen — a  crawler 
tractor  small  enough  to  be  very  moderate 
in  price  —  and  with  the  capacity  to  make 
play  out  of  ordinary  jobs  and  buckle  down 
easily  to  real  work  when  the  load  is  extra 
heavy  and  the  going  extra  tough ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  stress  greater  power, 
plenty  of  traction  and  the  marvelous  hand¬ 
ling  ease  built  into  this  tractor.  These 
features  are  well  known  to  be  characteris¬ 
tic  of  all  Cletracs.  The  farmer  who  has 
muck  land,  sandy  soil  or  steep  grades  or 
hills  to  work  over  will  especially  welcome 
this  new  crawler.  And  so,  too,  will  the 
fruit  grower  to  whose  needs  it  is  eminent¬ 
ly  fitted. 

Cletrac  Fifteen,  like  all  other  Cletrac  craw¬ 
lers,  stays  on  top  of  the  ground,  because 


of  the  light  pressure  exerted  by  its  broad 
crawler  tracks.  It  is  finely  balanced  in 
power,  speed  and  traction— and  its  rugged 
strength  assures  long  years  of  profitable 
service. 

This  new  Cletrac,  like  the  four  other  Cle¬ 
trac  models  has  the  famous  system  of 
automatic  lubrication  to  track  wheel  bear¬ 
ings  and  other  points  outside  the  motor. 
No  time  out  for  the  mean  job  of  daily 
hand  oiling.  All  bearings  are  thoroughly 
safe-guarded  against  dirt  and  grit  by  means 
of  dust-proof  packing  and  covering. 

Power  steering  is  another  big  Cletrac  fea¬ 
ture  that  is  yours  with  the  Cletrac  Fifteen. 
A  light  touch  on  the  controls  turns  the 
tractor  right  or  left — the  motor  doing  the 
work.  A  short  turning  radius  of  8  feet 
makes  it  easy  to  work  in  fence  corners 
and  close  quarters.  The  Cletrac  method 
of  planetary  gear  steering  is  a  patented 
and  exclusive  feature  of  all  Cletracs. 

Most  emphatically,  Cletrac  Fifteen  sets  a 


new  standard  of  values  in  profitable  power 
farming  equipment.  Not  since  the  advent 
of  the  tractor  on  the  farm  has  a  new  model 
been  introduced  which  has  offered  as  much 
real  value  to  so  many  classes  of  power  users. 

Get  the  whole  story  of  this  new  and 
better  tractor.  See  your  local  Cletrac 
dealer  —  or  write  direct  for  price  and 
complete  description. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

19361  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON! 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company, 

19361  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Send  me  full  information  on  the  N eui  Cletrac  “15.” 

'Name _ _ 

Address _ _ 


The 

CLETRA 
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Ohio  Horticultural  Society 
Annual  Meeting 

The  G4th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
Columbus  February  2-4.  This  meeting 
was,  as  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years,  in  connection  with  Farmers’  Week 
at  the  Agricultural  College.  The  meet¬ 
ings  are  run  on  a  regular  college  schedule 
of  six  periods  daily,  of  one  hour  each. 
Every  session  operated  with  clock-like 
precision,  opening  on  time  and  closing 
promptly  according  to  schedule. 

The  tirst  session  was  given  over  to  a 
discussion  of  insect  control  and  removal 
of  spray  residue.  T.  H.  Parks,  Exten¬ 
sion  Entomologist,  and  C.  R.  Outright, 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  presented  pu¬ 
llers  on  various  phases  of  codling  moth 
problems  and  control.  Codling  moth  in¬ 
jury  was  much  more  severe  in  Ohio  in 
1930  than  is  generally  true.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  these  entomologists  that  the 
heavy  infestation  was  due  to  the  dry, 
warm  weather,  which  was  favorable  for 
the  development  of  the  codling  moth. 
There  were  three  broods  in  quite  a  wide 
area  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
this  past  season.  Arsenicals  sprays  gen¬ 
erally  gave  best  control.  R.  B.  Neis- 
wander,  of  the  Experiment  Station,  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  dealing  with  the  Oriental 
fruit  moth  situation.  C.  S.  Holland,  as¬ 
sistant  in  Extension  Horticulture,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  spray  residue  situation.  He 
told  of  his  experiences  in  methods  of  the 
removal  and  reviewed  the  work  of  other 
States.  Samples  of  apples  taken  in  many 
orchards  in  the  State  showed  that  in  very 
few  orchards  have  they  exceeded  the  tol¬ 
eration  of  arsenic  allowed.  The  merits 
of  methods  of  washing  and  wiping 
adapted  to  crops  of  various  sizes  were 
considered.  Howard  Ingerson  of  East 
Lansing,  Mich.,  discussed  various  types 
of  mechanical  washers. 

The  development  of  the  raspberry  in¬ 
dustry  in  Ohio  was  discussed  by  Dr.  J. 
S.  Shoemaker  and  L.  M.  Cooley,  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  Dr.  Shoemaker  pre¬ 
sented  the  latest  information  on  variety 
trials  and  cultural  methods.  There  is 
considerable  interest  in  the  State  in  the 
new  Logan,  a  relatively  new  blackcap 
and  also  in  the  disease-free  plants  of 
Cumberland.  Mr.  Cooley  told  of  methods 
of  eradicating  diseases  and  described  the 
various  phases  of  the  dreaded  virus  dis¬ 
eases  which  have  wrought  so  much  havoc, 
especially  in  black  raspberries  in  Ohio 
and  alsewhere. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  this  society 
to  bring  in  one  or  two  horticultural 
workers  from  other  States  for  these  an¬ 
nual  meetings  to  discuss  some  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  cultural  problems.  This  year  F.  M. 
Fagan,  of  State  College,  Pa.,  in  his  tirst 
talk  had  for  his  topic,  “Keeping  Up  Fer¬ 
tility  in  the  Orchard.”  This  subject 
proved  to  develop  much  interest  among 
the  growers.  Prof.  Fagan  described  the 
results  of  the  long-time  orchard  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  cultural  experiments  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Station.  The  value  of  an 
accumulation  of  humus  in  the  soil  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  in  these  or¬ 
chards  the  past  two  years,  both  very  dry 
seasons.  Any  discussion  dealing  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  cultural  practice  always  brings 
out  a  lot  of  inquiries  from  the  growers. 
A  variety  of  soils  and  this  year’s  ex¬ 
treme  drought  gave  emphasis  to  the  fact 
that  fruit  is  being  grown  on  many  soils 
and  under  various  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Prof.  Fagan  placed  special  emphasis  on 
the  value  of  organic  matter  in  soils  and 
the  benefit  of  seeding  cover  crops  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  has  been  the  practice. 
He  stressed  the  danger  of  developing  a 
Blue  grass  sod  in  an  orchard  to  such  a 
density  as  to  nullify  benefits  from  ferti¬ 
lizers. 

J.  II.  Gourley,  Chief  in  Horticulture 
at  the  Experiment  Station,  and  also  head 
of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  at  the 
college,  presented  a  paper  on  the  effect  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  on  the  keeping 
quality  of  apples.  Prof.  Gourley  report¬ 
ed  on  extensive  experimental  work  at 
Wooster  designed  to  provide  information 
on  this  subject.  In  plots  where  extreme¬ 
ly  heavy  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda 
had  been  made,  no  increase  in  breakdown 
resulted  and  the  keeping  quality  was  not 
adversely  affected. 

,T.  S.  Houser,  Entomologist  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  gave  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  probable  extent  of  the  in¬ 


festation  this  coming  year  of  the  17-year- 
locust.  Most  of  the  eastern  half  of  Ohio 
will  be  in  the  infested  area  and  those  per¬ 
sons  who  intend  to  plant  trees  this  year 
should  keep  in  mind  the  probable  extent 
of  injury  from  this  insect.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  mosquito  net  could  be  used 
to  cover  small  trees  economically. 

In  Prof.  Fagan’s  second  talk  he  told 
of  seven  years’  experience  in  training  ap¬ 
ple  trees  by  debudding.  This  method  of 
training  is  specially  applicable  to  one- 
year  trees.  The  buds  for  the  main 
branches,  usually  about  four,  are  selected 
at  advantageous  points  about  the  tree 
and  the  remainder  of  the  buds  eliminated 
soon  after  the  tree  is  planted.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  this  method  one  is  enabled  to 
space  the  main  scaffold  branches  at  con¬ 
venient  distances  up  and  down  (usually 
about  eight  inches  apart)  and  around  the 
tree.  The  whole  process  makes  for 
stronger  framework  and  gives  an  equal 
or  superior  total  growth. 

Two  of  the  papers  which  attracted 
much  interest  were  related  to  various 
phases  of  growing  and  marketing  meth¬ 
ods.  C.  E.  Dutton  and  Howard  Scarff, 


both  very  successful  growers,  led  in  these 
discussions.  Mr.  Scliarff  described  the 
development  of  an  extremely  interesting 
and  profitable  marketing  system  which 
is  a  combination  storage  and  salesroom 
plan  of  sales,  together  with  a  modern 
roadside  stand.  His  orchard  is  located 
a  short  distance  from  a  national  highway 
and  along  that  highway  he  has  recently 
erected  a  roadside  stand.  He  stated  that 
they  have  found  it  advisable  to  keep  this 
stand  open  throughout  the  season,  sup¬ 
plementing  fruit  and  cider  with  vege¬ 
tables  and  such  produce  as  fresh  pork 
and  nursery  stock.  Mr.  Scarff  has  made 
some  interesting  experiments  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  using  both  newspapers  and  circulars. 

Mr.  Dutton  has  very  careful  records  of 
costs  of  production  on  a  large  acreage 
for  several  years.  His  figures  showed  that 
while  there  are  several  factors  involved 
in  keeping  the  cost  of  production  at  low 
levels,  high  yield  per  acre  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance.  Variety,  cultural  practice,  pro¬ 
tection  against  frost  and  drought,  were 
listed  as  some  of  the  most  important 
items  in  keeping  yields  high. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Tukey  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  was  the 
second  out-of-State  speaker,  his  subjects 
being,  “New  Varieties  of  Fruit,”  and 
“Rootstocks.”  Prof.  Tukey  is  probably 
as  familiar  with  each  of  these  subjects 
as 'anyone  in  professional  horticulture. 
The  wide  use  of  roadside  markets  in  Ohio 
has  increased  the  interest  in  varieties. 
A  good  many  of  the  growers  in  the  State 
are  trying  out  a  number  of  the  seedlings 
which  have  originated  at  Geneva  and 
some  of  these  mainly  Cortland  and  Mil- 
ton,  are  fruiting.  There  is  no  little  in¬ 
terest  in  the  value  of  different  rootstocks. 
This  is  especially  true  of  cherries.  Maz- 
zard  is  generally  considered  the  most 
satisfactory  stock. 

Other  talks  attracting  much  interest 
covered  a  variety  of  subjects,  some  of 
which  were :  Orchard  cultivating  ma¬ 
chinery,  principles  involved  in  various 
types  of  spray  nozzles,  laws  affecting  sell¬ 
ing  of  fruit,  the  dietary  value  of  fruits, 
and  orchard  heating. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
society  a  period  was  given  over  to  dis¬ 
cussing  the  possibility  of  irrigation.  A 
number  of  growers  irrigated  sections  of 
their  orchards  in  1930  and  as  a  rule  they 
reported  that  they  had  derived  benefits. 


It  is  likely  that,  where  water  is  available 
in  abundance,  other  growers  will  install 
more  irrigation  this  year. 

There  are  two  organizations  which  are 
in  a  way  subsidiaries  of  the  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  but  in  fact  independent 
of  that  society.  They  are  the  Mutual 
Ilail  Insurance  Association  and  the 
Fruit  Growers’  Purchasing  Association. 
Both  of  these  organizations  held  their  an¬ 
nual  meetings  during  the  three  days.  The 
fruit  growers  of  the  State  in  increasing 
numbers  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  both  these  organi¬ 
zations. 

In  spite  of  a  number  of  natural  haz¬ 
ards  the  past  year,  including  first  Spring- 
frost  injury  and  then  severe  drought  and 
general  business  depression,  there  was  an 
air  of  hopeful  optimism  prevalent  in  this 
crowd  of  growers.  There  seemed  to  be 
an  inclination  everywhere  among  the 
growers  to  pull  in  their  belts  a  notch  and 
go  ahead,  attempting  to  meet  decreased 
prices  by  decreasing  production  costs  by 
whatever  methods  seem  possible. 

Altogether  no  more  successful  meeting 
has  been  held  by  the  society.  That  the 


membership  can  forget  their  problems, 
however  serious,  was  clearly  evident  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  banquet,  where  the  en¬ 
tertainment  was  mostly  humorous. 

C.  W.  ELLENWOOD. 


The  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
Debate 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  is  always  of  interest,  and,  at  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth  each  year,  we 
listen  attentively  to  the  stories  told  of 
his  dealings  with  his  fellow  men.  Central 
Illinois  is  peculiarly  favored  with  Lincoln 
lore,  for  it  was  here  that  the  Lincoln 
family  came  in  the  year  1S30,  settling 
near  Ilarristown  in  Macon  County. 
Macon  and  Sangamon  Counties  were  the 
scenes  of  many  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  early 
activities.  Piatt  County,  to  the  east  of 
Macon  County,  is  also  favored  in  having 
certain  scenes,  of  memorable  interest  in 
this  connection  and  it  is  of  two  of  these 
that  I  write. 

On  July  29,  1925,  the  67th  anniversary 
of  the  meeting  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  arranging  the 
seven  joint  debates  that  proved  such  a 
factor  in  making  Lincoln  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Lineoln-Douglas 
Memorial  was  formally  donated  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Bement  community  “to 
hold  as  a  sacred  legacy  and  trust,  a  sort 
of  beacon  light  to  impress  on  coming 
generations  the  lives  and  influence  of 
these  two  pre-eminent  statesmen.”  Such 
were  the  words  of  J.  F.  Sprague,  donor 
and  grandson  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
E.  Bryant  in  whose  home  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  were  entertained  while  arrang¬ 
ing  their  debates,  in  offering  the  home 
which  he  had  had  moved  to  his  own 
dooryard  and  restored  to  its  former  con¬ 
dition,  as  a  Memorial  to  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  in  honor  of  his  grandfather  and 
grandmother. 

Francis  E.  Bryant,  grandfather  of  the 
donor  of  the  memorial  and  cousin  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  was  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  Legislature  from  Schuyler 
County  in  the  early  days  and  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  in  sending  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1S47,  thus  cementing  a  friendship  that 
lasted  until  the  latter’s  death  in  Chicago 
in  1861. 

In  1858,  when  Mr.  Bryant  learned  that 


February  21,  1931 

Senator  Douglas  was  to  speak  at  Monti- 
cello,  county  seat  of  Piatt  County,  on 
the  political  issues  of  the  day,  he  invited 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Douglas  to  be  the 
guests  of  him  and  his  wife  at  their  home 
in  Bement.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
and  on  the  day  of  his  speaking  engage¬ 
ment  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryant,  accompanied 
by  Senator  and  Mrs.  Douglas,  drove  from 
Bement  to  Monticello  in  the  Bryant  car¬ 
riage.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
party  started  back  to  Bement.  About  a 
mile  south  of  Monticello,  on  the  road 
which  lay  a  little  east  of  the  slab  now 
leading  from  Monticello  to  Bement,  they 
sighted  a  prairie  schooner  and  Senator 
Douglas  remarked,  “There  comes  Lincoln ; 
I  wish  to  speak  to  him  a  moment.” 

When  the  prarie  schooner  came  near 
Mr.  Lincoln  got  out  and  walked  over 
to  the  Bryant  carriage  where  they  all 
exchanged  greetings  and  Senator  Douglas 
asked  Lincoln  if  he  had  received  Ills 
letter.  Upon  his  replying  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  Senator  Douglas  asked  what  he 
thought  of  it.  Lincoln  replied  that  he 
thought  very  favorably  of  it  and  asked 
the  Senator  where  he  might  confer  with 
him  upon  his  return  to  Bement.  Lincoln 
was  on  his  way  to  fill  a  political  engage¬ 
ment  in  Monticello,  and  Mr.  Bryant,  who 
had  suggested  a  conference  to  Senator 
Douglas,  invited  Mr.  Lincoln  to  meet  his 
guest  at  his  home  in  Bement.  This  plan 
meeting  the  approval  of  both  parties,  Mr. 
Lincoln  got  into  the  prairie  schooner 
and  accompanied  a  delegation  from  Mon¬ 
ticello  into  town  where  he  was  to  speak 
that  evening  and  the  Bryant  party  re¬ 
turned  to  Bement. 

When  Lincoln  returned  to  Bement  he 
went  to  the  Bryant  home  and  was  ushered 
into  the  little  parlor  where  he  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Douglas  spent  two  hours  going  over 
the  details  of  the  debates  that  took  place 
at  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Galesburg,  Quincy  and  Alton.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  previously  challenged  the 
Senator  to  a  series  of  joint  debates. 
Senator  Douglas’  letter  accepting  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  challenge  for  the  joint  debates 
was  written  at  Mr.  Bryant’s  home  and 
is  dated  Bement,  Piatt  County,  Illinois, 
July  30,  1858.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
remained  in  Bement  over  night,  but  Mr. 
Lincoln  went  west  to  Springfield  that 
night  about  one  o’clock  on  the  Great 
Western,  now  the  Wabash. 

Mr.  Bryant  felt  sure  in  his  own  mind 
that  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  men 
would  be  the  next  president  and  so  he 
marked  the  chair  in  which  each  sat. 
When  the  news  came  of  President  Lin¬ 
coln’s  assassination,  he  pinned  some  crepe 
and  a  small  American  flag  on  the  chair. 
That  chair  with  its  badge  of  mourning 
may  be  seen  in  the  little  parlor  of  the 
Bryant  homestead.  It  has  been  enclosed 
in  a  glass  case  so  that  it  may  be  pre¬ 
served  intact  for  posterity.  The  little 
parlor  has  been  refurnished  as  near  like 
the  furnishings  of  that  time  as  possible ; 
the  furniture,  which  is  the  original,  had 
to  be  re-upholstered  but  everything  in 
the  home  has  been  kept  as  near  the 
original  as  possible. 

The  homestead  stands  on  the  spacious 
lawn  of  the  Sprague  home ;  its  doors 
open  to  the  public  free  of  charge ;  a 
worthy  memorial  to  two  great  men  made 
possible  by  the  beneficence  of  a  patriotic 
citizen.  tiiora  m.  carmean. 


Charge  for  Sawing 

What  is  the  common  Connecticut  charge 
for  custom  sawing?  How  can  I  measure 
lumber?  G.  r. 

The  charge  for  custom  sawing  varies 
from  $8  to  $10  per  thousand  feet.  Usual¬ 
ly  when  lumber  is  sawed  through  and 
through  the  charge  is  $8,  but  if  it  is 
square  edged  the  cost  may  be  $9  or  $10. 

There  are  a  number  of  log  scales  which 
are  used  for  estimating  the  contents  of  a 
log  in  board  feet.  Most  of  these  give  a 
lower  measure  than  is  actually  sawed,  es¬ 
pecially  the  common  rules  like  the  Doyle 
and  Scribner.  The  easiest  rule  to  re¬ 
member  is  the  Vermont  Log  Rule.  By 
this  you  secure  the  number  of  board 
feet  in  a  log  12  feet  long  by  multiplying 
the  diameter  at  the  top  by  one-half  of 
the  diameter.  For  example,  if  the  log 
is  10  inches  in  diameter,  it  will  have  50 
board  feet.  If  it  is  20  inches  in  diameter, 
it  will  have  200  board  feet.  For  any 
other  length  than  12  the  contents  would 
be  proportional  to  the  length. 

A.  F.  HAWES. 

Connecticut  State  Forester. 
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SAVE  FARM 

MONEY 


WITH  THE 
SOCONY 


« 


1.  SOCONY  GASOLINES:  Banner, 

proved  by  popular  vote  the  best  gasoline  in  the 
non-premium  field.  Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl,  long 
acknowledged  the  outstanding  gasoline  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  In  winter  we  particularly 
recommend  ”  Special  ”  because  it  gives  quickest 
starting  even  in  sub-zero  weather.  It’s  brisker, 
livelier!  It  saves  your  battery.  It  reduces  the  amount 
of  choke  gasoline  in  your  crankcase.  It  will  not 
knock  on  the  steepest  of  hills — IT  SAVES  YOU 
MONEY. 

2.  THE  NEW  SOCONY  MOTOR  OIL 

—THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  MOTOR  OIL:  It 
is  a  completely  dewaxed,  100%  paraffine  base  oil 


which  maintains  the  proper  body  at  all  engine 
temperatures  and  flows  freely  in  cold  weather.  It 
reduces  wear  in  your  engine.  It  saves  drain  on  your 
battery.  And  gives  perfect  piston  seal,  maximum 
power,  minimum  gasoline  and  oil  consumption. 
Proved  .  .  .  Perfected— IT  SAVES  YOU  MONEY. 

3.  SOCONY  WINTER  GEAR  OIL- 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  COLD  WEATHER 
GEAR  LUBRICANT:  Don’t  try  to  make  a  summer 
grade  of  lubricant  in  your  transmission  and  differ¬ 
ential  do  winter  duty  in  gear  shifting  and  gear 
lubrication.  It’s  a  costly  experiment!  Change  to 
Socony  Winter  Gear  Oil  in  your  transmission  and 
differential— IT  SAVES  YOU  MONEY. 
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Is  your  land 


ARE  the  yields  per  acre  too  small  to  be  profitable? 

Armour  Fertilizers  make  more  profitable  crops 
by  producing  bigger,  better  yields.  Armour  Fer¬ 
tilizers  boost  the  yields  per  acre  and  quality  of 
potatoes,  corn,  tobacco,  fruits,  truck,  and  canning 
crops.  They  give  new  life  and  greater  value  to 
pasture  and  hay  lands. 

Plan  for  larger  acre  yields  of  better  quality 
crops  this  year  with  Armour  Fertilizers.  Bigger 
yields  reduce  the  cost  per  bushel  or  pound  and  in¬ 
crease  profits.  There  is  an  Armour  Fertilizer  for 
each  crop  and  every  soil.  Ask  your  Armour  Dealer 
to  supply  the  Armour  Fertilizers  best  suited  to  your 
soil  and  your  crops. 

t /frmotir  Fertilizer  HbrAs 

General  Offices 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


OVER. 


GOOD  ENGINES 


For  Any  Need! 


SHELLERS 

50  to  75  bu.  per  hour.  2  to 
4  h.  p.  Stover  Corn  Shel- 
lers  are  unequalled.  Ideal 
for  popcorn.  Write  for 
new  Catalog. 


STOVER  MFG.&ENGINE  CO. 

164  Lake  Street  Freeport,  III* 

Also  Makers  of  Windmills.  Feedmills,  Saw 
Frames.  Pump  Jacks,  Swartz  Automotive  and 
Tractor  Replacement  Parts,  Tank  Heaters,  etc . 


A  size  and  type  to 
meet  any  require¬ 
ment.  VA  to  30  H.  P. 
Sturdy,  staunch,  de¬ 
pendable. Users  testify 
to  their  superiority- 
low  fuel  consumption 
—  high  power  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Get  FREE  Engine  Catalog 

Write  for  our  FREE 
Engine  Booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


=  PRE-WAR  PRICES  OIM  ============ 

HYDRATED  I  IMC 
GROUND  BURNT  L I  If I C 

PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  give  railroad  station 

ROBERT  A.  REICH  ARD,  INC.  Allentown,  Pa. 


Grass  for  Shady  Spot 

What  kind  of  grass  would  you  rec¬ 
ommend  for  a  small  orchard  about  lOOx 
200  feet.  I  would  like  a  grass  that  would 
stay  green  and  not  grow  too  high  as  it 
forms  the  “background”  of  the  garden 
which  I  am  trying  to  beautify.  E.  I..  E. 

New  Jersey. 

As  you  desire  something  like  a  lawn 
even  though  it  is  not  mowed  short  with 
a  lawn  mower,  it  wrouhl  be  best  to  use 
what  most  seed  concerns  know  as  shady 
lawn  grass  seed.  That  contains  quite  a 
large  number  of  grasses  that  do  fairly 
well  in  partial  shade,  and  it  is  not  so 
expensive  that  a  piece  100x200  would 
cost  a  prohibitive  amount.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  do  this,  probably  the  plain  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass  would  be  as  good  as 
anything.  We,  however,  prefer  some  mix¬ 
ture  which  would  contain  a  part  of  what 
is  known  as  Wood  Meadow  grass  (Poa 
nemoralis) . 


Trouble  with  Scotch  Pine 

What  ails  a  Scotch  pine  which  I 
transplanted  this  last  season?  It  was 
moved  with  ball  of  dirt  around  the  roots 
and  immediately  replantetl.  It  has  been 
well  taken  care  of  with  plenty  of  water, 
frequent  cultivation,  and  given  a  mulch 
of  stable  manure  this  Winter.  The  tree 
looked  fine  until  recently  when  the 
needles  started  to  turn  brown  and  may 
readily  be  picked  off.  E.  L.  e. 

There  is  a  disease  which  causes  de¬ 
foliation  of  Scotch  pine.  This  is  a  fun¬ 
gus  disease  which  came  from  Europe  and 
has  been  reported  in  some  parts  of  this 
country.  Its  technical  name  is  Coleos- 
porium  sonchiarvensis  and  is  a  sort  of 
blister  rust.  Its  life  history  like  that  of 
many  such  diseases  is  completed  on  a  com¬ 
mon  weed,  sow  thistle.  This  is  a  bad 
weed  anyway  and  should  be  destroyed, 
but  its  habit  of  being  one  of  the  hosts 
of  this  troublesome  Scotch  pine  disease 
•makes  it  still  more  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  sow  thistles. 

The  principle  is  about  the  same  as 
the  cedar  rust,  which  affects  both  the 
cedar  and  the  apple  tree.  It  cannot  de¬ 
velop  or  thrive  on  either  one  alone,  as 
it  lives  in  Summer  on  the  apple  and  in 
Winter  on  the  cedar,  but  the  common 
remedy  for  this  is  to  destroy  cedars  in 
the  vicinity  of  apple  orchards,  or  at 
least  see  that  all  of  the  small  cedar 
apples  harboring  this  fungus  are  destroyed 
before  they  have  opportunity  to  ripen 
with  the  warm  weather  of  Spring  and 
send  out  their  spores  which  are  blown 
by  the  wind  and  are  parasitic  on  apple 
trees. 

There  is  no  form  of  spray  which  has 
any  effect  on  these  alternate  host  trou¬ 
bles.  The  idea  is  to  remove  the  one  of 
the  hosts  that  can  be  best  spared  and 
in  this  case  it  is  the  sow  thistle. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  entire  trouble.  Last  Summer  and 
Fall  were  very  dry  and  unless  the  foliage 
of  this  tree  was  sprinkled  as  well  as 
the  root  kept  moist  part  of  this  damage 
might  come  from  this  cause.  When  set¬ 
ting  out  any  of  these  evergreens,  it  is 
an  excellent  plan,  unless  the  weather 
chances  to  be  wet,  to  sprinkle  the  leaves 
every  day.  That  prevents  the  drying  and 
burning  effect  of  the  sun  which  is  some¬ 
times  very  hard  on  evergreens  before 
they  get  sufficient  root  hold  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 


Currant  Stem  Borer 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  stem 
borer  which  seems  to  be  destroying  all 
my  currant  bushes?  The  cuttings  en¬ 
closed  are  from  young  bushes,  but  young 
and  old  seem  to  be  infested.  R.  H. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  this  stem 
borer  in  currants  other  than  cutting  out 
and  destroying  any  other  stems  that 
seem  to  be  infested.  That  will  lessen 
the  number  of  adults  that  will  be  around 
to  lay  eggs  the  next  year.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  any  spray  can  be  put  on 
to  destroy  or  to  repel  the  insect.  Prompt 
cutting  out  and  burning  of  any  stems 
seen  to  be  affected  in  any  way  is  the 
only  treatment. 


Little  Lawrence  was  untidy.  Though 
his  mother  made  every  effort  to  encourage 
him,  he  seldom  folded  or  hung  his  clothes 
after  he  had  undressed  for  bed.  One  day 
his  -mother  came  into  his  bedroom  and 
saw  his  clothes  scattered  all  over  the 
floor.  “I  wonder  who  it  was  that  did  not 
fold  his  clothes  before  he  went  to  bed?” 
she  asked.  Little  Lawrence  pulled  the  bed¬ 
clothes  over  his  head  and  answered : 
“Adam  !” — Boston  Christian  Ilegister. 


HERE’S  MY 
ADVICE  ON 
SMOKING: 


IF  you  reach  for  a  smoke  many 
times  a  day  without  thinking 
what  you  are  doing,  you  do 
not  get  real  pleasure  from  smok¬ 
ing. 

The  man  who  really  enjoys 
his  smoking  is  the  calm  smoker — 
the  pipe  smoker.  Pipe  smoking 
is  pleasure-smoking,  not  habit¬ 
smoking. 

Perhaps  you’ve  never  smoked 
a  pipe.  Perhaps  you’ve  never 
found  the  one  tobacco  exactly 
suited  to  your  taste. 

Because  this  may  be  true,  we 
make  a  suggestion:  Get  a  good 
pipe.  Fill  the  bowl  with  Edge- 
worth.  Try  for  yourself  the 
smoke  that  so  many  thousands 
of  men  enjoy. 

Edgeworth’s  blend  of  fine  bur- 
leys  and  its  distinctive  eleventh 
process  give  this  tobacco  a  rare 
and  mellow  flavor  that  can  not 
be  matched. 

Y ou  can  buy  Edgeworth  wher¬ 
ever  good  tobacco  is  sold.  Or 
clip  the  coupon  below  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  sample  packet — free! 


E  D  GEWORTH 


SMOKING  TOBACCO 


Edgeworth  is  a  blend  of  fine 
old  hurleys,  with  its  natural 
savor  insured  by  Edge¬ 
worth's  distinctive  elev¬ 
enth  process.  Buy  Edge- 
worth  anywhere  in  two 
forms  —  "Ready  Rubbed " 
and  “Plug  Slice.”  All  sizes. 
15/  pocket  package  to 
pound  humidor  tin.  Larus 
&  Bro.  Co.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 


•CLIP  COUPON- 


LARUS  &  BRO.  CO.,  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 


Send  me  the  Edgeworth  sample. 
I’ll  try  it  in  a  good  pipe. 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City  and  State. 
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MECHUINEMK 


.  FOR  A  COMPLETE  KILL  OF 

Aphis*  Red  Mite  and  Scale 

-MECHUINEi’S* 

SUPERIOR 

SCALE  OIL  SPRAY 

Three  of  the  most  destructive  orchard  pests  can 
be  controlled  at  one  time. 

A  few  dollars  spent  fo  r  Mechling’s  Scale  Oil  will 
save  hundreds  of  dollars  loss  from  the  crop  and 
save  trees  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  Compara¬ 
tive  ,»fsts  by  Experiment  Stations  show  that 
Mecnling’s  Scale  Oil  is  superior  to  all  others  and 
gives  perfect  control. 

Mechling’s  Superior  Scale  Oil  Spray  mixes  in- 
stantly,  stays  in  emulsion  indefinitely  and  is  not 
affected  by  cold  weather.  It  is  pleasant  to  apply 
and  safe  both  for  trees  and  operators.  Test  it 
yourself.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  we  will 
refund  vour  money. 

Sold  in  quart*  gallon  and  five  gallon  cans*  and 
drums  ten  to  fifty-five  gallons. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  or  write  us  for  our  Free  Spray¬ 
ing  Calendar  and  other  detailed  information. 

-MECHUIND- 

BROS.  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Camden,  N.  J. 

ESTABLISHED  186?  ' 


BETTER  POTATOES 

Raise  the  highest  grade  potatoes,  obtain  the  largest 
yield  and  get  the  top  price  with  the  help  of  the  BEAN 
Baby  Duplex.  A  dependable  high-pressure  *  traction 
sprayer,  operating  at  225  pounds  pressure  through  a 
4-row  3 -nozzle-to-a-row  boom,  or  a  6-row  2-nozzle-to-a' 
row  boom.  An  easy  haul  for  the  average  team.  Com- 
bines  high  efficiency  and  utmost  dependability  with  low 
first  cost  and  low  cost  operation.  BEAN  Little  Giant 
Duplex  Pump,  with  porcelain-lined  cylinders.  Trouble¬ 
less  Ball  Valves,  Rotary  Agitator,  and  other  vital 

features.  BEAA  Traction  Duster 

A  dependable  all-around  4-row 
duster  of  big  capacity,  simple 
design  and  low-cost  operation. 
Adjustable  Timken  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings  thruout. 

BEAN  Little  Giant  Duplex 

A  highgrade  power  outfit  at 
very  low  cost;  capacity  6  gals, 
a  min.  at  300  lbs.  pressure, 
sufficient  to  do  good  work 
with  a  spray  gun  or  supply  2 
rods.  BEAN  2-Cylinder 
Pump.  Write  for  new  BEAN 

Catalog.  JOHN  BEAN  MEG.  CO. 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
28  Hosmer  Street  248  W.  Julian  Street 

^Lansing,  Mich.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


flSfe 5 


A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
PlOW<»  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists.  Nurse-, 

J,™  ,  Wries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymen/: 

Seedsm  easy  terms 

\UlilVSteS ^Handles  Field  and  Truck 
fig _  a»  Crop  Tools,  Runs  Belt 
nOWSkldU  \  Machines.  Walking 

Gives  ample  Power  for  thorough 
work.  Rugged  and  Reliable.  i 

CATALOG  FREE 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  .. 

Catalog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan 

STANDARD  ENGINEeCO. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

146  Cedar  St. 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired), covers  up, marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labo 
tigate  Now, 

Write 
for  ^ 

Catalog 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  840 
Utica,  N.Y. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

It  certainly  is  different  to  see  oranges 
selling  for  less  per  bushel  than  apples— 
and  they  are  good  oranges.  On  our  own 
market,  grapefruit  and  oranges  have 
been  selling  for  as  low  as  $1.79  a  bushel, 
while  apples  about  equivalent  to  U.  S. 
No.  1  have  been  bringing  $2  retail. 

Just  about  the  time  that  we  begin  to 
think  that  Baldwin  is  coming  back  again, 
something  happens  to  shake  our  confi¬ 
dence.  This  time  it  is  the  old  story  of 
Baldwin  spot.  Carefully  graded  Baldwin 
may  go  into  storage  with  no  spot,  and 
come  out  with  plenty.  Pennsylvania 
does  not  often  grow  a  New  England 
type  of  Baldwin,  and  never  will  widely 
equal  that  standard  of  perfection. 

English  reports  tell  of  a  new  process 
for  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  by 
dehydration  that  is  “expected  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  British  agriculture,” 
according  to  the  Market  Growers  Journal. 
The  Lavender  Brothers,  engineers,  are 
announced  as  the  discoverers  of  a  dehy¬ 
dration  process  at  low  temperatures  under 
special  humidity  conditions  that  will  pre¬ 
serve  all  the  vitamins  and  essential  oils. 

The  mulch  paper  season  will  soon  open, 
particularly  for  the  backyard  gardeners 
who  dislike  to  labor  on  the  end  of  a 
lioe  under  the  Summer  sun.  American 
llortigraphs  for  February  notes  two  new 
variations  in  the  paper  mulch  idea.  One 
is  a  special  kind  of  paper  impregnated 
with  fertilizer  salts,  insecticides,  and 
waterproofing  ingredients.  The  usual  bene¬ 
fits  of  mulch  paper  are  claimed,  plus  cer¬ 
tain  economies  in  the  application  and 
utilization  of  fertilizing  materials,  as 
well  as  easy  control  of  certain  insects 
and  soil-borne  diseases.  Another  type  is 
the  invention  of  a  German,  who  sprays 
on  the  soil  a  mulch  mixture  of  ground 
cellulose  (wrood  pulp)  and  water.  On 
drying  this  mixture  is  said  to  adhere  very 
firmly  to  the  soil  surface  and  to  be  quite 
impenetrable  to  water  and  not  to  wash 
away.  After  harvest  the  mulch  may  be 
broken  up  and  plowed  under  to  decompose. 
This  mulch  requires  a  specially  developed 
spray  gun  for  its  application. 

One  of  our  Pennsylvania  growers  has 
an  orchard  located  on  a  soil  which  he 
says  is  often  afflicted  with  hardpan.  When 
■one  of  his  mature  apple  trees  appears 
to  its  owner  as  if  the  hardpan  were  af¬ 
fecting  it,  he  shoots  about  a  half  stick  of 
dynamite  at  each  corner  of  the  tree  at 
positions  coinciding  with  the  corners  of 
the  40- foot  squares  on  which  the  trees 
are  planted.  This  treatment  costs  about 
30  cents  per  tree  and  the  owner  claims 
that  it  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
growth  and  vigor  of  the  trees  in  most 
cases. 

A  Winter  meeting  of  a  mid-western 
horticultural  society  is  said  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  attendance  in  spite  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  program  of  speakers,  because  the 
meetings  were  held  five  blocks  from  the 
fruit  exhibit ;  it  was  furthermore  stated 
that  this  is  an  unavoidable  situation 
wffiere  the  meetings  are  held  at  some 
distance  from  the  fruit  show.  For  many 
years,  the  State  Horticultural  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  has  met  under  worse 
conditions  than  that ;  this  year,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  in  a  building  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  fruit  show,  which  was  in 
the  new  Farm  Show  Building  for  the 
first  time.  Most  of  .the  time,  the  room 
seating  about  250  was  comfortably  filled, 
and  several  times  the  standing  room  was 
nearly  all  occupied. 

Fred  S.  Merrill,  manager  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Orchards  Company,  Chillicothe,  Mis¬ 
souri,  won  the  title  of  “Champion  Or- 
chardist  of  Missouri”  at  the  recent 
Missouri  Valley  Horticultural  Conference 
with  a  winning  record  yield  of  1,018% 
bushels  of  Jonathan  apples  per  acre. 
Even  in  the  Northwest,  where  growers  to 
profit  must  pack  out  from  400  to  500 
'bushels  of  apples  per  acre,  this  would  be 
considered  growing  apples.  In  the  Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah  Valley,  only  about  six 
per  cent  of  the  bearing  trees  averaged 
better  than  nine  bushels  per  tree  per  year, 
or  from  270  to  325  bushels  per  aerfs  for 
the  1921-1925  period.  A  yield  of  450 
bushels  per  acre  is  excellent  for  this 
same  region.  Supposing  Mr.  Merrill’s 
trees  were  40  by  40  feet  or  27  per 
acre,  each  tree  had  to  average  a  little 
more  than  37  bushels  each.  That’s 
apples  ! 

Recently  released  figures  from  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  show  that  Pennsylvania 
averaged  less  rain  in  1930  than  in  any 
year  since  1894.  while  our  neighbors 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Maryland 
set  new  records  for  lack  of  rain.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  some  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  still  without  any  reasonable 
amount  of  rain.  What  will  this  do  to 
1931’s  crops  if  something  does  not  happen 
before  too  long?  This  January  has  been 
the  warmest  January  for  45  years  in 
our  own  locality,  with  a  mean  daily  tem¬ 
perature  of  30.77  degrees,  just  4.53  de¬ 
grees  warmer  than  the  average  tempera¬ 
ture  for  that  month.  K.  H.  SUDDS. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 
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OLD-FASHIONED  housekeepers  who  did  not 
have  a  flock  of  hens  used  to  consider  the  use 
of  eggs  rather  carefully.  “That  cake  takes  ten 
eggs !”  which  meant  that  it  was  a  luxury.  Eggs 
fried  and  boiled  and  poached  were  food ;  eggs  in 
cake  and  pastry  and  other  made  dishes  were  to  be 
considered  carefully.  Modern  teachers  in  dietetics 
show  us  that  eggs  are  a  valuable  part  of  the  diet,  no 
matter  how  used ;  they  contain  material  for  the 
building  of  the  body  in  pleasant,  easily  assimilated 
form,  suitable  for  any  and  every  meal,  and  truly 
the  housekeeper  who  does  not  use  them  freely  is 
denying  her  family  valuable  body-builders  we  all 
need.  This  Winter  eggs  are  the  cheapest  of  all 
highly  nourishing  foods,  and  it  is  a  good  time  for  the 
home  cook  to  experiment  with  cakes  and  desserts 
that  call  for  more  eggs  than  usual,  and  to  plan  for 
savory  egg  dishes  which  may  form  the  main  part  of 
a  meal.  Anyone  can  boil  or  coddle  an  egg,  but  there 
are  many  egg  dishes  that  will  be  a  surprise  to  those 
who  only  know  this  excellent  food  in  hurried  break¬ 
fast  form. 

* 

POTATOES  have  been  moving  slowly  under  light 
demand  and  prices  have  sagged  off  an  average 
of  nearly  15  cents  per  100  lbs.  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  decline  came  because  the  mild  weather 
favored  continued  heavy  shipments.  Probably  the 
active  Winter  movement  will  prevent  to  some  extent 
the  usual  outburst  of  shipping,  which  in  other  years 
has  begun  in  March  following  a  severe  Winter.  In 
that  event  it  might  quite  possibly  happen  that  the 
markets  should  recover  somewhat  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  prices  are  much  lower  this  year  than  a 
year  ago  and  the  supplies  available  are  no  larger. 
In  fact,  they  are  much  less  in  many  Eastern  and 
Southern  States.  Still,  the  earliness  of  the  southern 
planting  season  may  as  well  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  Spring  market  for  old  northern  vege¬ 
tables  in  storage.  Southern  onions,  spinach  and  the 
like  seem  to  be  coming  along  well  and  the  planting 
season  for  many  truck  crops  began  sooner  than 
usual. 

* 

CANADA  has  40  bird  sanctuaries,  maintained  to 
provide  useful  and  attractive  waterfowl  with 
safe  areas  for  rearing  their  young  so  that  they  may 
increase  in  numbers  in  spite  of  many  adverse  condi¬ 
tions.  On  comparing  the  figures  obtained  in  1930 
with  the  results  of  a  similar  census  made  in  1925 
when  these  sanctuaries  were  established,  it  is  found 
that  the  bird  population  of  the  reserved  areas  has 
increased  by  19  per  cent  in  the  five-year  interval. 
Some  of  the  more  important  species  nesting  in  the 
10  island  preserves  around  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
with  the  respective  gains  in  numbers  that  they  have 
made,  are :  eider  duck,  27  per  cent ;  puffin,  13  per 
cent;  razor-billed  auk,  37  per  cent;  common  murre, 
1 1  per  cent ;  black  guillemot,  134  per  cent ;  herring 
gull,  159  per  cent ;  and  common  tern,  57  per  cent. 
The  total  seabird  population  of  the  10  sanctuaries  in 
1930,  not  including  young  birds  hatched  in  that  year, 
was  100.836,  of  16  different  species. 

* 

GG  size  is,  to  some  extent,  an  inherited  trait.  In 
recent  years  the  market  has  become  increasing¬ 
ly  critical  about  small  sizes,  which  are  likely  to  be 
more  heavily  discounted  than  the  deficiency  in  size 
warrants.  Such  eggs  are  all  right  for  family  trade 
or  bakery  use,  but  are  not  suitable  for  hotel  or 
restaurant  trade,  where  portions  are  expected  to 
be  uniform.  The  minimum  commercial  size  is  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Wherever  possible  it  is  desirable 
to  use  for  hatching  eggs  running  over  this,  so  that 
the  inheritance  tendency  may  be  above  rather  than 


on  the  line.  Willard  C.  Thompson,  poultry  hus¬ 
bandman  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  has  made  care¬ 
ful  tabulation  of  the  egg  records  of  2,000  White  Leg¬ 
horns  during  the  past  two  years,  and  finds  that, 
where  26-ounce  eggs  were  used  for  hatching  the  pul¬ 
lets  from  them  were  found,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
birds  with  an  inherited  tendency  to  produce  eggs 
above  the  minimum  size. 

* 

FOUR  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  established  a  system  of  buying  and 
selling  canning  crops  under  the  State  inspection,  a 
plan  of  standardizing  now  growing  in  use  in  other 
localities.  The  first  cannery  grading  in  the  State 
was  carried  on  in  1927,  when  235,000  lbs.  of  tomatoes 
were  classified  by  State  inspectors.  This  system  of 
handling  canning  crops  has  grown  in  four  years  to 
the  point  where  in  1930  over  50,000,000  lbs.  of' apples, 
beans,  cherries,  tomatoes  and  grapes  for  grape-juice 
manufacture  were  classified  by  Pennsylvania  in¬ 
spectors.  Delegations  from  other  States  interested 
in  the  matter  have  been  visiting  canneries  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  see  the  purchasing  of  apples  under  State 
inspection  in  actual  operation.  It  is  stated  that 
plans  will  be  made  to  handle  canning  apples  next 
year  in  the  Piedmont  States  under  a  system  similar 
to  that  used  in  Pennsylvania. 

* 

EGULAR  auction  sales  in  villages  are  reported 
in  several  parts  of  the  country.  They  make  a 
useful  center  for  both  buyers  and  sellers.  Our  friend, 
L.  B.Reber  of  Michigan  writes  the  following  about 
one  near  his  home : 

A  nearby  village  has  inaugurated  a  policy  of  having 
an  auction  sale  every  two  weeks.  At  this  sale  anyone 
may  bring  in  anything — hay,  straw,  pigs,  hens,  horses, 
tools,  furniture,  meat,  cabbage,  squash,  potatoes.  All 
this  only  a  partial  list  at  the  sale  I  attended  last  Sat¬ 
urday.  People  come  from  miles  around,  not  only  to  bid, 
but  also  to  trade  at  the  village  stores,  so  the  whole 
community  is  helped,  besides  furnishing  a  sales  output 
for  much  farm  produce  at  very  good  prices.  Beef  and 
hogs  are  butchered  and  sold  in  chunks  to  suit  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Any  village  could  have  these  sales  and  thus 
stimulate  business. 

In  some  places,  weekly  sales  of  this  sort  are  held, 
and  a  moderate  fee  charged  for  the  selling  service 
rendered.  This  is  one  of  those  adaptable  plans  which 
must  be  studied  out  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  locality. 
The  method  used  in  one  place  may  not  be  just  suited 
to  another.  The  essential  is  to  get  buyer  and  seller 
together  where  they  can  exchange  goods  for  money 
in  the  most  convenient  way. 

* 

ERMONT  4-H  boys  and  girls  have  been  active 
in  calf  club  work  during  the  past  year.  There 
are  36  of  these  clubs  in  the  State,  with  386  members, 
17  being  girls.  Last  year  they  owned  and  cared  for 
600  animals,  150  more  than  the  previous  year ;  63 
per  cent  of  these  600  were  purebred.  The  total  value 
of  the  entire  lot  is  figured  at  $25,613.  In  comment¬ 
ing  on  this  work,  Miss  Martha  Leighton,  Assistant 
State  Club  Leader,  says ; 

Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  raising  these  animals 
have  more  than  one  animal,  some  of  them  having  milk¬ 
ing  herds  of  their  own.  If  we  could  prophesy  for  the 
future  from  the  present  indications,  we  would  say  that 
within  a  few  years  the  origin  of  many  a  fine  dairy  herd 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  beginning  in  4-H  club  work. 

* 

ONLY  a  few  years  ago  the  mosquito  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  those  pests  that  we  have  to  get 
along  with  the  best  we  can  by  screening  houses  and 
draining  or  oiling  same  of  the  breeding  places.  A 
convention  of  the  New  Jersey  Mosquito  Extermina¬ 
tion  Association,  recently  held  for  three  days  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  was  attended  by  entomologists 
and  experts  from  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
methods  of  studying  the  habits  of  the  various  types 
of  mosquitoes  and  the  most  effective  means  of  at¬ 
tacking  them  were  discussed.  There  are  around  40 
different  species  of  these  creatures,  some  of  which 
are  capable  of  flying  many  miles  from  their  point 
of  origin,  which  may  be  a  thinly  settled  location. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  some  salt  marsh  species, 
which  may  migrate  20  or  30  miles  and  appear  in 
towns  and  villages  in  great  numbers,  puzzling  the 
local  authorities  who  are  looking  for  breeding  places 
nearby.  This  makes  the  problem  one  for  States,  as 
well  as  localities  to  consider.  The  fact  that  few 
persons  are  living  near  a  mosquito  swamp  is  no  war¬ 
rant  for  ignoring  it.  Studying  out  just  who  these 
mosquitoes  are  and  where  they  came  from  is  a 
creditable  job. 

* 

JUDGING  by  inquiries  received,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  effort  being  made  to  sell  correspondence 
courses  in  chemistry,  based  on  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  industrial  chemists  at 
high  salaries.  It  is  true  that  one  may  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  chemistry  by  mail  in  the  same  way  that  it 
is  possible  to  get  the  principles  of  any  study  from 


books,  but  the  laboratory  work  of  chemistry  is  so 
extensive  and  important  that  it  can  be  carried  on 
only  under  competent  instruction  and  the  facilities 
in  this  line  supplied  by  schools  attended  by  the  stu¬ 
dent.  We  advise  anyone  considering  the  study  of 
industrial  chemistry  to  consult  his  State  college  or. 
university.  Many  of  these  institutions  will  supply 
free,  or  at  nominal  cost,  reading  and  study  courses, 
so  far  as  it  is  practical  to  do  any  work  of  the  sort 
at  home.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  course 
by  mail  and  a  laboratory  fixed  up  at  home  will  fit 
one  to  get  a  job  of  any  account  in  industrial  chem¬ 
istry.  He  may  get  some  interest  and  amusement  out 
of  it,  but  the  training  this  exacting  profession  re¬ 
quires  for  practical  work  requires  more  than  this. 

* 

TOMATO  juice  and  sauerkraut  juice  are  now  put 
up  in  half-pint  bottles  for  family  trade,  and  ap¬ 
pear  on  bills  of  fare  in  hotels  and  restaurants  as 
“appetizers.”  In  this  way  they  cost  20  cents  per 
portion.  Both  are  supposed  to  have  special  vita¬ 
min  content.  The  tomato  juice  is  the  more  popular, 
llie  sauerkraut  beverage  having  a  flavor  of  its  own, 
for  which  a  taste  must  be  acquired.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  are  to  some  extent  competing  with  the  glass  of 
freshly  made  orange  juice  many  persons  use  at 
breakfast.  We  learn  that  a  large  retail  milk  con¬ 
cern  is  soon  to  distribute  packaged  orange  juice  as  a 
side  lino  with  their  milk,  butter  and  egg  business. 
This  juice  is  to  lie  frozen  in  the  locality  where  the 
oranges  grow,  and  shipped  in  this  way,  distribution 
being  in  liquid  form  if  customers  desire.  Personally 
we  prefer  to  start  the  day  with  a  large  apple  or  two 
or  three  smaller  ones,  and  have  consumed  many 
bushels  during  the  years,  on  the  way  to  the  barn  for 
the  morning  chores.  Scientists  tell  us  that  apples 
also  have  an  abundance  of  vitamins,  which  are  sure¬ 
ly  in  most  convenient  and  palatable  form  for  use. 

* 

MAY  Day — the  first  of  May — is  National  Child 
Health  Day.  We  look  for  increasing  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  rights  of  the  child  among  official  agen¬ 
cies,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  foundation  of 
a  child’s  health  and  happiness  must  be  laid  in  the 
home.  A  recent  newspaper  report  asserts  that  Rus¬ 
sia  is  planning  to  draft  more  women  into  mass  in¬ 
dustries,  because  of  labor  shortage  that  is  holding 
back  the  nation's  industrial  progress.  Children  are 
to  be  cared  for  in  government  institutions,  and  the 
individual  home  is  to  be  given  up.  We  do  not  offer 
criticism  of  the  plan  outlined,  because  we  only  know 
what  is  reported  by  the  newspapers,  but  we  won¬ 
der  what  an  American  mother  would  say  to  it?  Im¬ 
agine  a  farm  housewife  being  told  she  must  hand 
over  her  children  to  the  government,  give  up  her 
home,  and  go  to  work  in  a  factory !  In  spite  of 
national  perils  and  anxieties,  we  are  still  a  proudly 
independent  people,  and  we  may  still  thank  God  for 
our  inviolate  homes,  and  pledge  ourselves  anew  to 
those  rights  of  the  child  that  include,  as  President 
Hoover  says,  “For  every  child  a  home  and  that  love 
and  security  which  a  home  provides;  and  for  that 
child  who  must  receive  foster  care,  the  nearest  sub¬ 
stitute  for  his  own  home.” 


Brevities 

Russian  grain  exports  for  1930  are  estimated  at 
about  2,000,000  tons. 

Is  it  possible  to  use  fresh  seaweed  in  a  hotbed?  Is 
seaweed  used  in  truck  or  intensive  gardening? 

Racing  an  automobile  at  245  miles  an  hour  is  a 
great  sporting  event,  but  no  great  help  to  the  Spring 
plowing. 

Our  per  capita  circulation  of  money  January  31  was 
$37.11.  At  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  it  was  71  cents 
more,  or  $37.82. 

All  pork  products  should  be  thoroughly  cooked  be¬ 
fore  eating.  A  recently  reported  outbreak  of  trichinosis 
emphasizes  the  need  of  this. 

The  Ohio  Station  finds  that  45  per  cent  of  farmers 
in  the  State  are  using  electricity  in  their  homes.  About 
half  of  them  have  individual  plants. 

Those  men  -down  at  Washington  are,  after  all,  our 
national  hired  men,  and  we  hired  them.  If  the  hired 
help  just  stands  around  and  argues,  while  the  work 
piles  up,  what  should  the  boss  do? 

At  the  opening  of  £he  New  York  State  Assembly  the 
Rev.  Kenneth  B.  Welles  was  called  upon  for  prayer. 
His  prayer  was  brief,  but  pungent — “Give  us,  oh  Lord, 
wise  laws — and  fewer  of  them,”  to  which  we  may  all 
say  amen ! 

Superphosphate  produced  in  this  country  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  3,937,000  tons.  Fertilizer 
mixers  used  883,223  tons ;  other  manufacturers,  153,- 
822  tons ;  dealers  and  consumers,  873,352  tons ;  and 
1,910,397  tons  were  shipped. 

During  the  past  year  three  Texas  companies  pro¬ 
duced  2,560,000  tons  of  sulphur.  The  chemical  indus¬ 
try  is  the  largest  consumer,  followed  by  fertilizer  and 
insecticides,  pulp  and  paper,  explosives,  dyes  and  coal- 
tar  products,  rubber,  electrochemicals,  fine  chemicals, 
paints  and  varnish,  food  px’oducts  and  miscellaneous 
in  the  order  named. 
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Expenses  and  Taxes 

PEAKING  at  the  real  estate  men's  dinner  in 
New  York  City  last  week,  former  State  Senator 
Martin  Saxe  said : 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  high  taxes — only  one. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  devise  taxes  and  you  can  make 
them  more  or  less  efficient,  but  if  you  want  to  reduce 
taxes  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  reduce  expenses,  and  the 
way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  government  is  to  be  on  the 
watch  when  it  comes  to  the  budget. 

Some  of  our  taxpayers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  purpose  of  most  of  our  tax  reforms  is  to 
attract  attention  away  from  schemes  to  increase 
taxation  and  government  expense.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  reducing  taxes  when  the  cost  of  government  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Senator  Mastick,  chairman  of  the  tax  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Senate,  has  repeatedly  reminded 
taxpayers  that  the  State  has  no  means  of  getting 
money  but  through  taxes  and  that  when  the  State 
spends  more  money  the  people  must  pay  more  taxes 
in  one  form  or  another.  Senator  Saxe  puts  it  in 
another  way  when  he  says  that  the  only  way  to  re- 
due  taxes  is  to  reduce  expense  of  government.  He 
is,  however,  chairman  of  a  New  York  City  commit¬ 
tee  on  taxation,  and  the  city  budgets  that  he  would 
watch  increase  with  frightful  rapidity  and  in  stag¬ 
gering  amounts.  The  people  and  their  governments 
go  to  extremes  in  the  same  direction.  The  people 
buy  on  the  installment  plan.  The  governments  sell 
bonds  and  spend  the  proceeds.  Both  are  promises 
to  pay.  The  polite  term  for  the  transaction  is  ex¬ 
tension  of  credits.  It  is  spending  now  what  indi¬ 
viduals  expect  to  earn  in  the  future  and  what  the 
State  expects  to  collect  in  future  taxes.  The  policy 
brings  grief  to  individuals,  and  if  continued  long 
enough  it  cannot  fail  to  bankrupt  governments. 
Farmers  are  interested  because  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  they  pay  a  larger  share  of  their  income  in 
taxes  than  any  other  class  of  citizens  in  this  country. 


Freight  Rates  on  New  York  Peaches 

LAST  week  H.  Y.  Archer,  examiner  for  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  found  that  the 
“classification  rating  and  rates”  on  peaches,  in  car- 
lots,  from  points  of  origin  in  New  York  State  to 
eastern  points  are  unreasonable.  He  recommended 
that  the  rate  per  100  lbs.  be  reduced  from  73.4  cents 
to  5!)  cents. 

The  testimony  in  the  case  showed  that  New  York 
was  at  one  time  the  third  State  in  production  of 
peaches,  but  is  now  in  the  sixth  place.  The  10-year 
average  production  of  peaches  in  the  United  States, 
from  1919  to  1928,  -was  51,702,000  bushels.  New 
York  produced  an  average  yield  of  2,000,000  bushels. 
California,  with  a  yield  of  17,719,000,  led  all  states 
in  peach  production.  Of  the  seven  leading  States  in 
peach  growing  New  York  was  the  only  State  that 
showed  a  falling  off  in  production  during  the  last 
five  years  of  the  period  as  compared  with  the  first 
five  years  from  1919  to  1923.  During  the  five  years, 
1919  to  1923,  carlot  shipments  from  New  York  aver¬ 
aged  3,735  cars.  During  the  five-year  period,  1924 
to  192S,  the  shipments  were  2,352  cars,  a  drop  of  37 
per  cent.  Unfair  discrimination  in  freight  rates  was 
urged  as  the  principal  reason  for  the  loss  in  pro¬ 
duction.  The  recommended  reduction  in  freight 
rates  must  be  approved  by  the  Commission  before 
it  goes  into  effect. 


Vegetable  Prices 

RICES  of  vegetables  have  been  even  lower  this 
Winter  than  would  have  been  expected,  even 
with  the  large  production  of  such  lines  as  onions, 
cabbage  and  carrots.  The  situation  for  these  vege¬ 
tables  is  worse  than  for  potatoes  because  it  is  hard 
to  increase  the  demand.  It  appears  that  consumers 
use  just  about  so  much  of  these  vegetables  and  will 
not  increase  their  buying  to  any  great  extent  at  any 
price.  Dealers  realize  the  situation  and  are  slow 
to  cut  the  retail  prices  to  correspond  to  wholesale 
quotations.  We  find  onions  selling  in  Michigan  and 
Colorado  at  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  field 
run  .at  the  same  time  that  city  stores  are  asking  per¬ 
haps  five  cents  a  pound.  Under  these  conditions 
the  consumer  knows  nothing  about  the  cheapness  of 
onions  and  is  not  likely  to  buy  any  more  than  usual. 
Carrot  producers  in  Western  New  York  find  the 
same  trouble  with  the  carrot  markets  as  with  onions. 
The  crop  was  large  and  good  but  sales  are  hard  to 
make  and  prices  unsatisfactory.  Carlots  have  been 
going  out  at  GO  to  SO  cents  per  100  lbs.,  but  mostly 
near  the  lower  figure,  in  February.  Probably  some 
onions  in  distant  producing  sections  will  not  be 
shipped  at  all  this  year.  Yet  a  season  like  this 
would  offer  a  fine  chance  to  increase  the  demand  for 
such  vegetables  by  means  of  advertising  and  bargain 
sales.  Carrot  and  onion  growers  need  some  such  or¬ 
ganization  as  the  one  carried  on  by  the  orange 
growers  of  California.  Over  three-fourths  of  the 


State's  orange  producers  belong  to  the  association, 
and  lately  they  have  put  aside  half  a  million  dollars 
for  advertising  in  order  to  help  move  the  large  crop 
which  has  been  raised  this  year  in  California  as 
well  as  in  Florida.  Orange  growers  can  follow  this 
plan  without  much  cost  to  any  one  person  because 
they  are  so  well  organized,  but  there  is  nobody  to 
push  the  market  for  vegetables. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  January,  1931 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

— 10-qt.  Units - , 

Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 

.2,080,370 

105,914 

17,272 

New  Jersey  . 

.  S4.747 

1,805 

Pennsylvania . 

.  404,499 

14,608 

4,332 

Vermont  . 

.  85,426 

6,614 

•  •  • 

Connecticut  . 

.  19,701 

8,438 

519 

•  •  • 

Massachusetts  . 

501 

•  •  • 

Maryland  . 

.  13,579 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

<  lanada  . 

1,753 

357 

•  •  • 

Wisconsin  . 

•  •  •  • 

600 

•  •  • 

Minnesota  . 

•  •  .  • 

434 

•  •  • 

Ohio  . 

430 

770 

... 

Indiana  . 

. 

200 

175 

Total,  Jan.,  1931 .... 

.2,698,943 

132,322 

21,779 

Total,  Jan.,  1930.... 

.2,916,927 

129,701 

24,848 

New  York  furnished  77.8  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
80.1  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  during 
the  month  of  January,  1931. 


The  Brigham  Oleo  Bill 

ITIIIN  recent  weeks  a  peculiar  situation  has 
arisen  in  regard  to  oleomargarine.  Artificial 
coloration  of  it,  except  on  payment  of  a  tax  of  10 
cents  per  pound,  has  been  prohibited  for  many  years. 
But  the  manufacturers  learned  that  by  using  palm 
oil  and  Soy-bean  oil,  calling  them  natural  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  product,  a  yellow  tinge  in  semblance 
of  butter  color  results.  This  use  of  palm  oil  had 
been  considered  unlawful,  but  a  recent  ruling  of  the 
Government  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  gave  permis¬ 
sion  to  use  these  colored  oils  as  ingredients  of  the 
oleo,  without  payment  of  the  10-cent  tax,  thus  in 
effect  nullifying  the  artificial  coloration  law. 

Representative  E.  S.  Brigham,  of  Vermont,  has  in¬ 
troduced  Bill  No.  15,934,  providing  that  all  oleo¬ 
margarine  containing  any  tint  of  yellow  above  a 
certain  specified  nominal  degree,  shall  be  taxable  at 
10  cents  per  pound,  regardless  of  what  natural  ma¬ 
terial  causes  the  color. 

This  is  dishonest  competition  with  the  dairy  cow, 
and  all  dairymen,  whether  making  butter  or  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  business,  should  urge  their  Con¬ 
gressmen  at  once  to  support  this  bill  for  honest 
butter,  menaced  by  colored  grease. 


Maple  Products  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  little  township  of  Harpersfield,  N.  Y.,  about  4% 
by  10  miles  in  area,  and  lying  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  Delaware  County,  has  always  been  a  famous  sugar¬ 
making  town.  In  the  early  days  a  group  of  men  came 
from  Schoharie  County  and  were  making  sugar  about 
three  miles  from  the  village  of  Stamford,  recently  called 
the  Queen  of  the  Catskills,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Indians  and  either  killed  or  taken  as  prisoners  to 
Canada. 

The  quality  of  the  product  is  of  the  finest,  probably 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  soil  conditions  are  right 
and  the  elevation  ranging  from  1,500  to  2,500  ft.  The 
extreme  head  of  the  Delaware  River  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  east  corner  of  the  town  and  the  river 
forms  the  boundary  between  Harpersfield  and  Stam¬ 
ford.  The  Middlebrook  stream  rises  in  the  town  of 
Jefferson  about  eight  miles  from  the  town  line,  crosses 
the  town  near  its  center  and  joins  the  Charlotte  River 
which  forms  the  south  town  line  and  flows  into  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

These  things  together  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
always  led  in  the  matter  of  the  very  best  appliances 
for  handling  and  boiling  the  sap,  settling  the  syrup  be¬ 
fore  canning,  lias  made  us  the  leaders  in  the  industry. 
The  census  of  1890  credited  us  with  making  more 
maple  sugar  products  than  any  township  in  the  United 
States  save  one.  That  town  in  Indiana. 

In  1S95  and  1896  the  maple  worms — much  like  the 
apple-tree  worm  in  size  but  a  little  slimmer  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  yellow  strip  instead  of  the  white  dots  along 
the  sides — came  and  stripped  the  leaves  completely  kill¬ 
ing  many  thousands  of  the  finest  trees  and  leaving  them 
standing  stripped  of  their  bark,  great  white  monuments 
of  this  ill  that  vexed  the  husbandman.  After  the  trees 
were  stripped  bare  those  worms  climbed  the  sides  of 
house  or  barn,  completely  covering  the  upper  part  and, 
in  driving  through  the  woods  one  had  to  dodge  them  as 
they  were  spun  down  on  their  web.  But  new  trees 
have  grown  and  some  are  now  getting  a  nice  income 
from  their  sugar  camps.  J.  D.  SEELEY. 


Tobacco  Crop  in  Tennessee 

At  the  present  our  tobacco  growers  are  suffering 
from  the  effect  of  over-production.  The  local  market 
at  Johnson  City  has  already  gone  over  the  million- 
pound  mark,  and  the  end  not  in  sight.  The  floor  man¬ 
agers  urged  the  growers  not  to  crowd  the  early  market, 
but  they  came  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  with  trucks,  cars  and  wagons.  They  stayed 
from  three  to  five  days  to  get  unloaded ;  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  tobacco.  Thousands  of  pounds  were  sold 
daily,  while  the  market  steadily  declined.  For  the  past 
three  years  the  early  market  has  been  best,  the  people 
know  it,  therefore  scramble  to  get  the  weed  on  the 
floor.  Meanwhile  many  are  terribly  down-hearted,  the 
drought  and  late  rains  made  an  inferior  grade,  and 
while  the  papers  exploit  the  few  who  have  received  at 


the  rates  of  from  $300  to  $400  per  acre  they  keep 
silent  about  the  men  who  received  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  crop.  True  it  brings  many  dollars  into  the  country, 
but  like  cotton,  if  carried  to  an  excess,  it  is  going  to 
spell  ruin  for  many.  MBS.  D.  B.  P. 

Washington  Co.,  Tenn. 


Selling  Export  Apples 

The  demand  for  apples  in  foreign  markets  has  been 
well  maintained  all  Winter.  Some  shippers  in  eastern 
producing  sections  find  difficulty  in  filling  their  export 
orders  for  such  varieties  as  Ben  Davis  and  for  varieties 
like  the  Greening,  which  are  already  becoming,  in  some 
instances,  too  soft  for  the  export  pack.  Western  and 
Central  New  York  have  shipped  well  over  2,000  cars  for 
export  through  New  York  City  this  season.  Brices 
of  most  varieties  of  apples  have  not  changed  much,  ex¬ 
cept  as  affected  by  condition  of  the  fruit  itself.  Bald¬ 
wins  continue  comparatively  scarce  and  bring  $1.50  per 
bushel  in  numerous  markets  and  even  reached  that  price 
in  some  producing  sections.  Some  eastern  apples  are 
going*  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  bringing  fair  prices, 
despite  the  heavy  supplies  from  the  Northwest.  These 
western  apples  seem  to  be  the  item  this  year  which  has 
kept  the  price  of  apples  lower  than  it  ought  to  be.  Hold¬ 
ings  of  boxed  apples  in  storage  were  50  per  cent  greater 
in  mid-winter  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  even  the 
good  selling  for  the  export  trade  has  not  kept  the  boxed 
fruit  from  proving  a  depressing  influence  on  general 
price  level  here.  g.  b.  f. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

A  Logical  State  Expense 

Senator  Bert  Lord  of  Afton,  Chenango  County,  said 
today  that  early  in  the  week,  beginning  February  9,  he 
will  introduce  a  bill  to  make  rights  of  way  for  high¬ 
ways  and  bridges  a  State  charge  instead  of  a  county 
charge  as  it  is  at  present.  Since  1924  Senator  Lord 
has  introduced  a  series  of  bills  with  purpose  of  re¬ 
ducing  tax  on  farm  property.  The  bills  were :  The 
gasoline  tax  with  a  portion  of  the  money  returned  to 
the  counties ;  the  bill  to  relieve  the  county  of  the  35  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  highways  and  bridges;  the  bill  to 
make  the  maintenance  charge  of  $50  a  mile,  which  was 
formerly  charged  against  the  town,  a  State  charge ;  the 
bill  to  relieve  the  villages  of  maintaining  the  State  road 
through  the  village ;  and  the  bill  to  have  the  State  pay 
for  the  rights  of  way  where  the  road  did  not  keep  to 
the  old  roadbed.  All  of  these  bills  have  passed  except 
the  last  one.  The  Senator  says  that  to  his  mind  if  it 
is  right  for  the  State  to  pay  for  the  road  construction, 
then  the  land  to  construct  it  on  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  State.  This  is  what  Senator  Lord  is  trying  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  again  introducing  the  bill  relieving  the 
county  of  the  cost  of  the  right  of  way  and  making  it  a 
State  charge. 

This  year  Chenango  County  paid  $15,000  for  rights 
of  way  on  one  road.  If  the  State  had  been  paying, 
they  would  not  have  made  so  many  changes.  Another 
county  is  paying  $40,000. 

The  State  road  authorities  have  power  to  make 
changes  in  the  roadbed,  and  unless  the  counties  pay  for 
the  new  right  of  way  the  i-oad  is  not  constructed.  Of 
course,  the  counties  want  the  roads,  and  these  heavy 
expenses  for  new  rights  of  way  help  keep  up  the  tax 
bills  in  rural  counties.  taxpayeb. 

New  York. 

Taxes  Increased 

The  R.  N.-Y.  for  January  31  just  received.  The  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  fine — milk  racket,  out  of  the  mud  and 
State  water  power  all  interest  me. 

Our  dirt  roads  get  no  help  to  speak  of.  Farmers 
with  free  help  build  stone  road  if  we  get  any.  We  have 
good  town  trucks  and  crusher  and  the  stone.  The 
county  bought  new  1930,  and  they  are  stored  away,  not 
used.  No  money  for  work,  yet  all  the  officials*  get  their 
salary  and  a  new  car. 

Our  tax  sales:  1927  and  1928,  no  tax  sales;  1929. 
500  tax  sales ;  1930,  1,500  tax  sales ;  1931,  more  than* 
ever. 

My  taxes  for  1930  doubled  the  1929  tax,  and  1931  is 
more  yet.  In  1927  and  1928  we  had  no  tax  sales,  but 
they  have  grown  in  numbers  and  volume  every  year 
since.  There  are  tax  sales  now  on  three  sides  of  my 
farm.  c.  G.  bobebtso-x. 

New  York. 

High  Taxes  in  Sullivan  County 

On  page  125  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  M.  D.  H„  of  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  know  how  others  fared  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  taxes.  We,  in  the.  town  of  Callicoon,  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  can  report  on  increase  of  50  per  cent.  We 
have  six  acres  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the  incor¬ 
porated  village  of  Jeffersonville,  one-lialf  mile  from  the 
business  center,  and  11  or  12  miles  from  a  railroad 
depot,  with  a  10-room  house,  barn  room  for  five  head, 
a  henhouse  14x20,  and  our  taxes  are  as  follows  : 


1930 —  July  5,  village  . $39.30 

December  10,  school  .  54.82 

1931 —  January  22,  State,  county .  91.17 


Total  . $183.35 


Fred  J.  Weiss,  town  collector,  reports  that  the  taxes 
are  coming  in  very  slowly.  Of  the  $149,000  to  collect 
he  has  thus  far  only  received  about  $20,000,  and  be  has 
made  the  usual  tax-day  sittings  of  the  five  different 
places  in  the  town.  Local  paper  says  it  looks  like 
nearly  the  whole  town  will  be  sold  for  taxes  by  the 
county  tx-easurer  next  year.  andeew  tiemann. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Farmer  on  Gold  Values 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  oxx  your  editorial  on 
changing  value  of  gold  in  the  issue  of  January  31.  Next 
to  world  peace,  I  believe  no  greater  problem  confronts 
us  than  that  of  a  stabilized  money.  Changing  gold 
values  certainly  work  undeserved  hardships  on  millions 
of  people,  and  unfortunately  the  swings  from  low  to 
high  values  do  not  occxxr  often  enough  in  the  ordinary 
lifetime  of  a  person  to  even  up  the  effects. 

I  hope  that  yoix  will  write  further  on  this  subject, 
because  a  great  deal  of  education  along  this  line  will 
be  necessary  before  any  effective  program  of  stabiliza¬ 
tion  can  be  brought  about.  '  K.  c.  livebmobe. 

New  York. 
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WOMAN  AND  DOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Achievement 

Trust  in  thine  own  untried  capacity 
As  thou  wouldst  trust  in  God  himself. 
Soul 

Is  but  an  emanation  from  the  whole. 
Thou  dost  not  dream  what  forces  lie  in 
thee, 

Vast  and  unfathomed  as  the  grandest  sea. 
Thy  silent  mind  o’er  diamond  caves  may 
roll ; 

Go  seek  them — but  let  pilot  Will  con¬ 
trol 

Those  passions  which  thy  favoring  winds 
can  be. 

No  man  shall  place  a  limit  in  thy 
strength  ; 

Such  triumphs  as  no  mortal  ever 
gained 

May  yet  be  thine  if  thou  wilt  but; 
believe 

In  thy  Creator  and  thyself.  At  length 
Some  feet  will  tread  all  heights  now 
unattained — 

Why  not  thine  own?  Press  on! 
Achieve !  Achieve  ! 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

* 

A  reader  asks  how  to  make  soft 
pretzels — making  the  dough,  molding  and 
baking.  Who  can  tell  us  about  this? 

* 

Several  readers  have  asked  advice  as 
to  decorating  a  bathroom.  This  depends 
on  personal  taste,  and  also  on '  the  ex¬ 
posure,  whether  sunny  or  shady.  One 
attractive  bathroom  seen  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  where  it  only  got  a 
little  of  the  morning  sun.  Its  color 
scheme,  however,  gave  it  a  bright  and 
sunny  look.  The  walls  and  ceiling  were 
painted  a  warm  cream  yellow,  while  the 
wainscot  and  other  woodwork  was  a  deep 
bright  blue.  The  floor  was  the  same  blue. 
The  blue  used  was  automobile  paint,  the 
floor  being  finished  with  a  high-grade 
varnish  that  did  not  spot  with  water. 
Curtains  were  yellow  and  white  check 
gingham  bound  with  blue.  There  was  a 
woven  rag  rug  of  yellow  and  white,  the 
yellow  shading  from  orange  to  primrose, 
with  an  occasional  fleck  of  bright  red,  and 
bands  of  blue  at  the  ends.  Without  the 
fleck  of  red,  the  yellow  and  white  would 
have  been  rather  flat ;  a  three-inch  bit 
of  the  red  was  used  about  every  two 
yards  in  sewing  the  rags.  This  was  an 
extremely  pretty  room.  In  a  sunny  place, 
we  should  like  orchid  walls  and  green 
woodwork,  the  floor  a  very  dark  green, 
or  a  combination  of  gray  and  blue. 


Sauerkraut  Comes  Back 

Sauerkraut  is  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  an  economical  food  that  de¬ 
serves  a  normal  place  in  the  menu  on 
every  table.  The  doctors  now  recommend 
it  as  a  vitamin  source,  and  an  aid  to  di¬ 
gestion.  Therefore  some  ways  besides 
frying  or  served  in  its  natural  state  may 
be  acceptable.  Excellent  kraut  may  be 
■made  with  no  great  effort.  First  select 
good  cabbage,  trim  all  withered  leaves 
away,  and  quarter.  Then  have  a  large 
jar  or  barrel  cleaned  and  ready.  Into 
this  the  cabbage  should  be  placed  after 
being  cut  fine  with  a  sauerkraut  cutter. 
Place  a  layer  of  cabbage,  then  a  little  salt, 
using  care  not  to  get  too  much,  the  ac¬ 
cepted  proportion  being  1  lb.  of  salt  to 
40  lbs.  of  cabbage.  After  about  two  lay¬ 
ers  have  been  placed  in  the  jar  a  sharp 
clean  ax  or  pounder  should  be  used  to 
pound  the  cabbage  to  start  the  juice. 
This  same  operation  should  be  continued 
until  the  jar  or  barrel  is  filled.  Place 
a  clean  cloth  over  the  top.  then  a  weight. 
Keep  in  a  warm  place  and  in  a  few  days 
it  will  be  found  the  kraut  has  commenced 
to  work  and  soon  will  be  ready  to  eat. 
A  certain  amount  may  if  one  wishes  some 
ready  to  use  be  placed  in  glass  fruit  cans, 
and  placed  in  the  cellar.  The  remainder 
may  be  frozen  if  the  weather  is  cold.  The 
recipes  given  below  are  all  good  and 
worth  a  trial. 

Scalloped  Sauerkraut.  —  Place  sauer¬ 
kraut  in  bottom  of  baking  dish.  Add  a 
layer  of  raw  potatoes,  sliced  thin.  Cover 
with  pork  chops  and  season.  Then  cover 
baking  dish  and  bake  45  minutes,  or  un¬ 
til  potatoes  and  meat  are  done.  Uncover 
dish  and  let  meat  brown  before  serving. 

Sauerkraut  Pie. — Place  in  a  baking 
pan  2%  cups  sauerkraut.  Add  a  few 
slices  of  left-over  ham,  bacon  or  ham¬ 
burger.  Cook  slowly  until  done.  Cover 
with  a  rich  biscuit  dough  and  bake  15 
or  20  minutes  in  hot  oven.  _ 

Sauerkraut  Salad. — A  quick  salad  that 
can  be  made  entirely  of  farm  products 
uses  two  cups  of  sauerkraut  and  an  equal 
amount  of  vegetable  mixture.  The  lat¬ 
ter  may  contain  diced  carrots,  cooked  or 
raw,  canned,  shelled  or  baked  beans,  peas 
or  string  beans,  minced  peppers  and  diced 
sweet  pickles.  Mix  with  a  boiled  salad 
dressing.  The  ingredients  may  be  varied 


as  long  as  something  crisp  is  used. 

Baked  Kraut. — Into  a  buttered  cas¬ 
serole  put  sauerkraut,  several  small  white 
onions,  quartered  and  one  pint  tomatoes. 
Add  salt,  pepper,  tablespoon  butter.  Cover 
tightly  and  bake.  Dish  will  stand  any 
heat  and  therefore  can  be  baked  several 
hours  before  dinner  or  while  cooking  din¬ 
ner.  g.  A.  s. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Among  the  “costume  jewelry”  we  see 
many  necklaces  made  of  numerous  strands 
of  small  beads  in  what  they  call  “paint¬ 
box”  colors — vivid  shades  of  rose,  red, 
yellow  or  green.  The  mass  of  fine  strands, 
which  lie  parallel  instead  of  making  a 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


215 — Practical  Day 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  30. 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
40-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  3G  requires  3 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


el.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  36. 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  4ys  yds.  of 


900  —  New  Wrap 
Around.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20 

years.  30,  38  and  40- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  10  requires  2VS 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion 


39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  2J4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


rope,  is  as  thick  as  one’s  thumb,  and 
is  finished  with  pendent  balls  of  the 
beads.  We  saw  such  necklaces  for  $1.95 
Some  pretty  chain  necklaces  seen  were 
about  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil,  and  were 
heavy  links  or  twisted  cable ;  in  bright 
or  oxidized  silver  (imitation)  they  were 
only  74  cents,  about  16  or  IS  inches 
long. 

We  have  seen  some  handsome  new 
steel  refrigerators  that  were  shiny  black 
enamel  with  bright  handles  of  white 
metal.  They  were  very  modern,  of  course, 
but  just  a  little  suggestive  of  a  mauso¬ 
leum  ;  we  preferred  those  of  spotless 
white. 

Some  venturesome  women  were  wear¬ 
ing  shiny  straw  hats  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  in  January.  All  we  have  seen 
so  far  wTere  of  shiny  black  straw,  not 
braid,  but  fancy  weaves,  and  often  min¬ 
gled  with  wool  crochet.  They  are  close 
little  caps,  often  with  the  favored  halo 
brim,  and  the  smartest  are  trimmed  with 
white  flowers,  camellias  or  gardenias. 
And  some  of  the  smallest,  closest,  tight* 


TOO  MUCH 
ACID 

may  be  causing  those 
frequent  headaches 


When  there’s  too  much  acid  in 
your  stomach,  you  must  force  your¬ 
self  to  work,  and  even  pleasures  are 
too  great  an  effort.  Appetite  lags;  the 
digestion  is  poor;  the  whole  system 
suffers. 

Laboratory  tests  show  that  an  acid 
condition  is  due  to  errors  in  modern 
diet.  But  you  need  not  wait  to  diet 
your  way  out  of  trouble! 

Take  a  tablespoonful  of  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia . 

This  will  neutralize  the  excess  acid 
instantly;  make  you  feel  like  a  new 
person  in  just  a  few  moments. 

Take  a  little  whenever  heartburn, 
sick  headaches,  nausea,  flatulence, 
indigestion  or  biliousness  show  the 
digestive  system  is  becoming  too  acid. 


GENUlKjg 

:  PHILLIPS 

(ThT)  .  ** 

ft*  Troubles 
Vue  to  Acid 
indigestion 
7°*  stomach 

heaRtBuRN 

c?acSTIPATI°N 
GAS,  NAUSEA 


Whenever  you  are  taking  cold  or  feel 
sluggish,  weak,  constipated.  Phillips’ 
Milk  of  Magnesia  has  a  gentle  laxative 
action. 

Delightful  to  take.  Endorsed  by 
physicians  for  50  years  and  prescribed 
everywhere  for  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  genuine  is  always  a  liquid; 
it  cannot  be  made  in  tablet  form.  It 
always  bears  the  name  Phillips’  for 
your  protection. 
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FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES 
FOR  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 


WAS 

Complete  $175 
for 

6-Room 
House 

A 


NOW 

.50 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Good  and 
Good  for  You. 


SPEECH  MADE 
BEAUTIFUL 

Practical  Lessons  in  English  Diction 

By  HELEN  STOCKDELL 


“Miss  Stockdell’s  book  comes. as  a  timely 
answer  to  a  great  need.” 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  butalarge 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AT 

FACTORY 

PRICES 

Send  for 


FREE 

1931 

SAMPLE 

BOOK 


SHOWING  a  large  collection  of 
Wall  Paper  in  new,  modern, 
strikingly  beautiful  designs  with 
actual  samples  of  borders  —  to¬ 
gether  with  instructions  for  meas¬ 
uring  and  hanging  Large  double 
rolls  at  rock  bottom  factory  prices. 


WE  PAY  POSTAGE  ON  ALL  ORDERS 

SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 
Dept.  H  Utica.  N. 

111  Mil  Till  I  K— ■milll  HIM  II I  MB 


Price,  net,  §1.00  postpaid 


At  the  Better  Bookshops 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 
150  Filth  Ave.  420  Plum  St.  740  Kush  St. 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder 
tin  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  Yoi 
.play-  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foo 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  anc 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


■  ■■■■■■...■■■■■■■■■■■■.■■■■■I l,-... a..... n ...... ..........r ■ ■ ■ n«  r. 

An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 
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333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 
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est  of  these  little  black  hats  with  white 
blossoms  tucked  under  the  brim,  or  form¬ 
ing  a  flat  wreath  across  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  were  priced  at  $18.50. 

Modern  fashion  says  it  is  smart  to  use 
a  large  handkerchief  and  the  newest  for 
women  are  14  inches  square  in  fine 
French  or  Irish  linen,  printed  in  stripes, 
checks,  or  flower  designs  or  solid  color 
with  patterned  borders  and  hand-rolled 
hems. 

New  cotton  prints  at  39  cents  a  yard 
include  lawns,  percales  and  dimities  in 
great  variety  of  color  and  pattern. 

We  recently  saw  woolen  dress  goods 
54  inches  wide  offered  in  a  great  sale 
at  97  cents  a  yard.  They  included  solid 
colors,  herringbone  and  other  patterned 
weaves.  This  has  not  been  a  good  Win¬ 
ter  for  the  sale  of  such  materials,  so 
special  sales  are  inevitable. 

Some  very  attractive  candlesticks  seen 
were  of  wood,  turned  in  a  colonial  pat¬ 
tern  ;  they  were  about  eight  inches  high, 
mahogany  finish,  and  were  only  one 
dollar  the  pair. 


Life  at  Wyndhurst 

We  woke  to  a  white  world  this  morn¬ 
ing,  almost  the  first  snow  we  have  had. 
Many  days  are  cloudy,  but  we  have  not 
had  much  rain,  and  the  weather  had  not 
been  very  cold  up  to  the  middle  of 
January.  We  need  water  to  fall  in  some 
form  or  other,  as  it  is  very  dry.  Our 
spring  went  dry  in  August,  but  we  are 
blessed  with  a  driven  well  so  placed  that 
the  turn  of  a  spigot  will  send  the  water 
into  the  spring,  and  it  follows  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  for  the  house  supply.  The 
well  had  not  been  used  for  five  years, 
and  the  pump  was  found  rusted  out,  hence 
an  electric  pump  was  put  in.  This  means 
two  electric  pumps  before  the  water  is 
where  we  want  it,  but  wre  are  glad  we 
can  get  it  with  no  more  trouble  than 
we  do  have. 

It  is  almost  a  year  since  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  of  Wyndhurst,  and  though  they  have 
been  busy  months  they  have  not  brought 
many  changes.  We  only  have  one  boarder 
this*  Winter.  She  is  not  as  young  as 
she  might  be,  and  is  burdened  with  two 
crutches,  the  result  of  a  broken  hip.  She 
is  rather  a  happy  soul  and  loves  flowers. 
The  bay  window  where  the  plants  are, 
is  a  never-ending  delight,  while  a  new 
flower  catalog  is  a  thing  of  joy. 

A  new  man-of-all-work  came  in  the  Fall. 
The  one  we  had  was  sick,  and  after 
spending  several  weeks  in  the  hospital 
was  told  he  must  not  try  to  work  at 
present.  The  new  man  is  younger  and 
seems  very  good.  He  takes  good  care 
of  the  animals  and  keeps  every  thing  neat 
and  tidy.  This  time  of  year  he  finds 
it  hard '  to  find  enough  to  do.  but  the 
Spring  work  will  be  with  us  before  long. 

Jim,  one  of  the  gray  horses,  died  some 
time  ago.  The  man  found  they  did  not 
come  up  in  the  morning  so  he  went  to 
hunt  them.  Jim  was  dead,  and  Dave  was 
standing  over  him.  Dave  seemed  to  miss 
him  very  much  and  has  wanted  more 
petting  than  he  ever  had  before.  Flora 
Dora,  the  cow,  is  a  lady  of  character. 
She  did  not  like  either  women  or  dogs 
when  she  came,  but  she  seems  to  approve 
of  women  a  little  better  now.  Just  at 
present  she  is  dry,  and  how  we  do  miss 
her  milk.  What  is  milk  out  of  a  bottle 
when  one  is  used  to  big  pans  full  twice 
a  day  ? 

Bob,  the  Maltie  cat,  misses  his  nice 
warm  milk  right  from  the  cow.  I  buy 
him  his  own  quart  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  He  cannot  find  any  rats  about 
his  stable  now,  so  he  has  to  go  to  the 
big  barn  at  night  to  hunt.  Teck,  the 
police  dog,  is  just  as  important  as  ever. 
He  did  good  work  one  day  when  he 
killed  a  weasel  in  the  chicken  house.  It 
had  just  killed  about  25  baby  chicks. 
He  did  his  best  to  care  for  all  the  board¬ 
ers  during  the  Summer.  He  was  _  so 
pleased  when  his  dear  friends  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  came  to  spend  New  Year’s.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  a  little  boy  Teck 
is  very  fond  of.  This  time  they  brought  a 
baby  girl  about  three  months  old,  and 
how  Teck  did  love  her.  He  seemed  to 
think  she  was  the  sweetest  thing  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  got  _  a  rubber  baby  for 
Christmas,  which  cries,  and  such  a  time 
as  he  does  have  with  it.  He  keeps  it 
upstairs  where  no  one  can  make  it  cry. 
Two  or  three  times  he  lias_  taken  it  a 
bone.  He  puts  the  bone  right  by  the 
dolly  and  seems  sad  when  it  does  not 
eat.  I  took  his  picture  one  day,  and 
for  a  wonder  it  came  out  well.  Since  this 
one  was  good  he  sent  it  to  his  friends 
for  Christmas. 

The  Friendly-One  is  busy  making  a 
braided  rug  which  bids  fair  to  be  both 
pretty  and  useful.  The  very  happy  time 
of  the  year  is  here  when  one  can  garden 
from  catalogs.  Things  always  do  so  well 
on  paper ;  the  seeds  never  fail  to  come  up ; 
things  are  always  planted  in  the  best 
places,  no  insects  ever  bother,  rain  comes 
at  just  the  right  time  and  in  just  the 
right  amount,  and  best  of  all  the  chickens 
never  scratch  things  up  which  you  have 
worked  over  for  months.  January  is  a 
wonderful  month  to  make  garden.  We 
are  still  using  the  products  grown  in  the 
past  season.  The  Brussel  sprouts  are 
just  about  finished,  but  the  parsnips  and 
oyster  plants  are  in  the  ground,  while  the 
cabbage  and  turnips  are  buried  and  the 
storeroom  is  still  full  of  apples.  Cans  of 
beets,  asparagus,  beans,  both  green  and 
Limas,  carrots,  tomatoes  and  many  kinds 
of  fruit  are  on  the  shelves,  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  the  Sister  One. 

The  garden  was  a  help  with  Christmas 


giving.  My  little  boy  friends  got  popcorn 
balls,  one  friend  packages  of  seed  I  had 
saved,  another  one  Gladiolus  bulbs,  while 
two  found  honey  in  their  packages.  The 
bees  really  gave  us  some  honey  this  sea¬ 
son.  Cockscomb,  strawflowers  and  the 
like  went  to  several  people,  filled  the  bas¬ 
kets  for  the  cemetery  and  left  plenty  for 
some  nice  baskets  for  Winter  use  at  home. 

A  bird  bath,  stone  path,  night-blooming 
flowers,  water  lilies  and  blue  spruce  seed¬ 
lings  are  just  a  few  of  the  dreams  for 
the  coming  season.  One  or  more  hot¬ 
beds  are  also  on  the  list.  The  house 
plants  for  the  most  part  seem  very  happy. 
The  pond  lily  Begonia  is  very  large  and 
is  just  starting  to  bloom.  Five  or  six 
other  kinds  are  in  bloom  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  cactus  is  beautiful.  A  Paper  White 
Narcissus  opened  its  blooms  for  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  Two  pots  of  bulbs  have  come 
out  of  the  dark  and  more  are  waiting 
their  turn.  I  planted  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  bulbs  out  of  doors,  and 
am  looking  forward  to  blooming  time. 

The  radio  gives  many  interesting  hours. 
I  got  a  real  thrill  from  the  opening  of 
the  Indian  Conference  in  London,  when 
King  George  spoke.  It  was  worth  get¬ 
ting  up  early  to  hear.  Many  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  programs  are  very  worth  while.  It 
was  interesting  to  hear  Einstein  even  if 
I  could  understand  only  about  two  words 
of  what  he  said. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  to  knit 
lace,  and  today  I  started  some  in  black 
for  a  table  runner.  Now  the  question  is, 
when  will  it  be  finished?  I  am  using  a 
pattern  found  in  an  old  knitting  book 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Flower  Basket.— This  is  a  lovely  old  pat¬ 
tern,  the  design  appliqued  on  white.  Price  of 
pattern  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
Jtew-Y.orker. 

We  can  now  furnish  a  catalog  of  patchwork 
and  quilting  patterns,  price  15  cents. 


which  I  can  remember  ever  since  I  was  a 
child.  I  think  I  want  to  make  a  quilt, 
but  may  not  get  it  started  this  Winter.  I 
do  hope  to  try  my  luck  with  making  a 
hooked  rug  of  silk  pieces,  but  here  I  am 
talking  about  what  I  am  going  to  do 
this  Winter,  when  it  is  almost  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  January  and  Spring  will  be  here 
before  we  know  it. 

THE  EX-TEACHER  OF  WYNDHURST. 


Just  a  Few  Hints 

I  have  finished  house-cleaning,  but  it 
will  not  be  long  before  I  have  to  do  more 
or  less  of  it  over  again.  And  here  are 
some  of  the  things  I  remembered  or  dis¬ 
covered. 

For  one  thing  I  recalled  how  much  I 
once  used  ammonia.  I  have  neglected  it 
lately,  we  have  so  many  new  cleaning 
combinations.  But  I  find  ammonia  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  of  them.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  for  cleaning  brushes.  Clothes 
brushes,  hair  brushes,  whisk  brooms  and 
combs  can  be  cleaned  perfectly  with  am¬ 
monia  and  hot  water.  I  even  use  it  for 
cleaning  my  dust  mop  with  best  of  re¬ 
sults.  When  I  was  through  painting  last 
year  I  washed  my  paint  and  varnish 
brushes  with  kerosene  oil,  then  in  hot 
water  and  ammonia,  and  this  Spring  they 
were  clean,  soft  and  pliable,  when  I 
wished  to  use  them. 

Ammonia  is  very  effective  when  used 
with  a  chamois  to  clean  windows,  picture 
glasses  and  mirrors.  And  a  little  in  your 
last  rinsing  water  will  cause  your  clothes 
to  bleach  out  beautifully.  Never  use  it 
on  colored  linen,  prints  or  ginghams.  A 
few  drops  once  a  month  in  the  water  that 
you  water  your  plants  with  makes  strong 
growth  and  big  bright  blossoms.  Be  care¬ 
ful  and  not  use  too  much. 

Then  I  found  a  new  use  for  gasoline, 
and  I  knew  many  before.  A  cloth  dipped 
in  gasoline  will  wash  your  painted  kitch¬ 
en  wall  so  clean  that  it  will  look  like  new. 
It  will  even  take  every  bit  of  smoke  off 
the  ceiling  over  the  oil  stove.  I  had  a 
covered  chair  that  was  soiled,  but  not 
badly  worn.  I  took  it  out  of  doors  and 
with  a  cloth  dripping  with  gasoline 
cleaned  it,  and  it  looked  as  well  as  ever. 
I  left  it  out  in  the  sun  until  the  gasoline 
smell  was  evaporated. 

A  dish  mop  made  damp  with  cedar  oil 
makes  an  excellent  duster. 

Did  you  know  a  vacuum  cleaner  is 
great,  for  cleaning  the  inside  of  your  car? 
Try  it. 

I  wanted  a  picture  frame  for  a  small 
picture.  The  man  who  deals  in  picture 
frames  wanted  $3  for  one.  I  went  to  a 
chain  store  and  bought  a  picture  and 
frame  for  50  cents,  removed  the  picture 
and  put  mine  in,  and  it  was  all  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  MARY  S.  HITCHCOCK. 


USE  YOUR  SEARS  CATALOG 


why  in  the 
world  should 

you  huy 


anywhere 
else  •  «  «  « 


m 


MEN— HERE’S  A  SHOE 

THAT  WEARS  6  MONTHS 

What’s  more,  the  World’s  Largest  Store 
guarantees  that  it  will  wear  6  months.  If 
you  ever  had  one  in  your  hand  you’d  say 
our  guarantee  wasn’t  strong  enough. 

And  our  price  is  so  reasonable,  quality 
considered,  that  we  know  this  shoe  is  with¬ 
out  equal  in  America.  It  typifies,  too,  all  of 
the  values  in  our  Men’s  Shoe  Department. 
Shoes  that  fit  your  feet  and  prices  that  fit 
your  pocketbook  are  a  specialty  with  Sears. 

As  with  Shoes,  so  is  it  with  all  other 
merchandise.  This  new  catalog  offers  48,000 
articles — all  priced  at  new  low  levels — all 
guaranteed  to  give  complete  satisfaction. 


Frankly,  we  can’t  think 
of  a  single  reason  why 
you  ever  buy  elsewhere. 
For  prices  are  always 
lower  at  Sears.  And  this 
season  they  are  the  lowest 
this  generation  has  seen. 
Quality  is  assured  by 
laboratory  tests,  mer¬ 
chandise  inspections  and 
definite  high  standards. 
Service  is  always  better 
at  Sears.  And  lastly,  sat¬ 
isfaction  is  guaranteed  by 
the  W  orld’s  Larges  t  S  tore. 

Use  your  Sears  Catalog 
whenever  you  are  going 
to  buy.  If  you  haven’t  a 
copy  of  our  new  Spring 
and  Summer  Book,  we’ll 
gladly  send  one  free  and 
postpaid.  Write  our  mail 
order  store  nearest  you. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK 
AND  CO. 

Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis,  Dallas,  Atlanta, 
Memphis,  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle 
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And  HE  JUMPED 
OVER  TIIE  Moon! 


More  than  twenty -five  years  ago  a 
dairyman  fed  his  cows  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
for  the  first  time  and  was  amazed  at  the 
results.  Immediately  milk  flow  increased 
' — soon  his  cows  were  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  bright-eyed,  sleek-coated — and  his 
profits  jumped  to  a  new  high  level. 


Today  dairymen  get  the  same  fine 
results.  And  with  the  present  extremely 
low  price  it  brings  a  new  opportunity 
for  increased  dairy  profits.  IF  HAY  IS 
HIGH  PRICED,  REPLACE  IT  WITH 
DRIED  MOLASSES  BEET  PULP.  SIX 
POUNDS  OF  BEET  PULP  WILL  DO 
THE  WORK  OF  TEN  POUNDS  OF 
HAY  AND  DO  IT  BETTER!  Feed  it  in 
place  of  corn,  silage  and  other  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  It’s  bulky,  cooling,  palatable 
and  laxative  —  it  fits  any  ration  and  is 
good  for  all  animals. 


If  your  feed  dealer  doesn’t  have  Dried 
Molasses  Beet  Pulp  he  will  get  it  for  you. 
Shipments  made  direct  from  factory 
nearest  to  buyer. 

J  Write  for  Free  Booklet  "Profitable  Feeding” 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  R-8  Detroit,  Michigan 


Horse  limping? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBING 


For  38  years  Absorbine  has  relieved  hard- 
worked  muscles  and  tendons  —  a  quick 
help  to  reduce  strain-swellings.  Promptly 
eases  injuries,  never  blisters,  loosens  hair 
or  causes  lay-ups.  A  great  antiseptic  for 
aiding  quick  healing  of  cuts,  bruises,  sores. 
Any  druggist — $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


U 
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HAM  or  BACON/ 


Casaks”,  the 

new  patented  meat  coverings 
prevent  mold  and  keep  skippers, 
fliea  and  other  insects  from  spoil- 
ingyour  home-curedmeat.Cutto 
exact  shape — easy  to  use.  Save 
their  cost  many  times  over. 
Lonar-Lastinar— U8«  them  as  many 
seasons  as  you  like.  Ironclad 
monay-back  guarantee  protects 
you.  Send  $1  ror  trial  package  of 
•two  ham  coverings  or  pay  postmaa 
on  delivery.  Write  today. 

ETTLINGER  CASING  COMPANY 
1928  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


 Bros.  Purpul  Medicated 
Wax  Dilators  are  wonderful  for  teat 
troubles.  They  keep  the  teat  open  and 
hasten  healing.  And  they're  safe— 
contain  no  metal  or  wire  core.  Use  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers, 
after  removing  scabs  from  teat  tips, 
after  operating.  25c  a  Doz.;  5  Doz.  $1. 
at  your  dealer  or  direct,  postpaid.  Send 
for  a  liberal  supply  free,  also  catalog. 
MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  10,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


FARQUHAR 
PORTABLE 
SAWMILLS 

Sizes  to  Meet 
Local  Needs 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

FARQUHAR  &»  503  York,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  wriie  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper ;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Sheep  Farming  in  New 
Zealand 

BY  .T.  F.  WALKER 

Who  has  not  heard  of  New  Zealand, 
that  famous  land  that  was  pulled  out 
of  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  fish  by  Maui, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Maoris,  and 
who  iu  its  struggles  bent  and  twisted  its 
backbone  into  mountains,  aud  finally  tore 
itself  into  two  parts,  making  a  north  and 
south  island?  New  Zealand,  a  thousand 
miles  in  length  and  a  hundred  in  width, 
with  a  climate  varying  from  tropical  to 
south  temperate.  A  country  of  hot  springs 
and  glaciers  ;  of  fertile  plains  and  snow- 
clad  mountains  rivalling  the  Alps  in 
beauty ;  a  country  without  snakes  and 
where  parrots  kill  sheep.  A  land  of  won¬ 
drous  fishing  and  where  deer  are  so  plen¬ 
tiful  that  a  bounty  is  offered  for  their 
destruction :  truly  a  place  worth  seeing, 
and,  having  once  seen,  a  country  one 
hopes  to  see  again. 

But  this  article  is  not  written  by  a 
tourist  agency  nor  as  a  travelogue  tale, 
so  let's  to  our  muttons. 

Sheep  were  first  introduced  into  New 
Zealand  in  the  forties  from  Australia, 
and  as  the  early  importations  were  Mer¬ 
inos  they  naturally  gravitated  to  the  high 
rolling  country  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  South  Island  in  the  Marlborough  sec¬ 
tion.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the 
country  consists  of  low  coastal  plains, 
and  back  of  these  in  the  South  Island, 
a  plain  known  as  the  Canterbury  Plains, 
extending  back  from  the  east  coast  and 
rising  steadily  to  a  plateau,  inland,  50 
to  75  miles. 

In  these  sections  the  Merino  failed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  sheep  man, 
so  England  was  turned  to ;  Leicesters 
and  Romneys  were  imported  in  1853,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  few  years  later  by  Lincolns, 
Border  Leicesters  and  Southdowns.  It 
is  upon  this  foundation  of  breeds  and  the 
skillful  crossing  of  them  that  the  sheep 
industry  of  New  Zealand  has  been  built, 
an  industry  forming  today  the  bulk  of 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  the  most  densely  sheep-populated 
areas  of  the  world.  Today  over  31,000,- 
000  head  are  to  be  found  in  this  county 
of  104.000  square  miles,  or  about  300 
head  of  sheep  for  every  square  imle. 
When  one  realizes  that  the  extreme  north 
is  semi-tropical  and  few  sheep  are  to  be 
found,  while  in  the  south  the  Southern 
Alps  shove  their  snow-capped  peaks  10,- 
000  feet  into  the  air,  the  concentration 
of  sheep  in  areas  favorable  to  their  main¬ 
tenance  seems  almost  beyond  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  our  American  sheepmen. 
If  we  had  as  heavy  a  sheep  population 
per  square  miles  as  does  New  Zealand 
over  900.000,000  head  would  be  found 
in  our  borders.  New  York’s  quota  wTould 
be  well  over  14,000.000  head.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  the  New  Zealander  has  be¬ 
come  a  specialist  in  sheep-raising. 

There  are  some  natural  advantages 
which  the  sheepmen  in  New  Zealand  en¬ 
joy.  A  fairly  mild  climate,  no  predatory 
animals,  except  wild  pigs  and  the  kea 
or  mountain  parrot,  and  an  abundant 
vegetation.  To  offset  these  there  are  high 
labor  and  land  costs,  no  local  markets  and 
the  competition  of  the  world  to  meet  in 
marketing  their  products.  One  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  these  men  are 
in  the  sheep  business  to  make  money, 
and  apparently  are  succeeding  at  the 
game,  if  we  except  the  past  year,  which 
has  not  been  very  lucrative  in  any 
branch  of  agriculture  anywhere. 

Two  very  vivid  impressions  were  left 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer  in  studying  the 
sheep  industry  of  New  Zealand. 

First,  the  selection  and  adaptation  of 
breeds  to  meet  the  varying  climatic  and 
feed  conditions  to  be  found  on  the  island, 
and  second,  the  close  study  and  knowledge 
possessed  by  sheep  breeders  of  world 
market  conditions  and  world  market  re¬ 
quirements  and  possible  future  trends.  To 
these  two  factors  may  be  largely  attrib¬ 
uted  the  great  expansion  and  successful 
operation  of  the  country’s  sheep  industry. 

As  before  stated,  there  are  wide  cli¬ 
matic  and  feed  variations.  Much  of  the 
best  grazing  land  lies  low  and  produces 
a  rank  growth.  Here  the  Romney  is 
found.  The  Romney  was  developed  on 
the  marsh  lands  of  Kent,  England,  and 


through  a  hundred  or  more  years  of  se¬ 
lection  developed  a  resistance  to  foot 
rot  and  liver  fluke  not  found  in  any  other 
breed.  It  also  adapted  itself  to  rank 
growths  of  grasses,  a  quality  of  forage 
not  generally  considered  as  favorable  to 
sheep. 

The  other  extreme  in  New  Zealand  is 
found  in  the  north  part  of  the  South 
Island,  where  the  short  sweet  grasses 
follow  up  the  snow  line  and  the  country 
is  rough  and  broken,  requiring  an  active 
hardy  sheep  that  has  flocking  instinct. 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  Merino 
should  be  used  in  this  section,  and  it 
still  occupies  an  important  though  numer¬ 
ically  a  minor  position  in  the  sheep 
husbandry  of  the  country. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  found 
areas  where  other  breeds  seem  to  meet 
the  exacting  requiremnts  of  the  New 
Zealand  sheepman.  In  nearly  all  the  im¬ 
ported  breeds  important  modifications 
have  been  made  in  order  better  to  serve 
the  purposes  for  which  sheep  are  raised 
in  that  region,  which  to  express  it  in 
their  own  words  is,  “To  fill  the  wool 
bale  and  fatten  the  bank  balance.” 

The  Romney  was  too  coarse  a  breed, 
as  was  also  the  Lincoln,  so  they  have 
been  refined,  and  insetad  of  a  300-lb. 
sliepe  today  they  average  around  200  lbs. 
for  mature  specimens.  The  coarse  breed 
wool  on  the  Romney  is  gradually  being 
bred  off,  and  to  accomplish  this,  infusions 
of  Lincoln  or  Leicester  blood  are  largely 
used,  and  the  offspring,  termed  half 
bloods,  are  in  turn  mated  to  Southdown 
rams  for  the  production  of  market  lambs. 

In  sections  where  the  grass  growth  is 
not  so  rank,  or  those  parts  of  the  country 
corresponding  to  our  average  sheep  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  East  or  much  of  the  range 
western  section,  a  different  method  is 
followed.  Here  Merino  ewes  are  mated 
to  Lincoln  or  Licester  rams,  and  so  profit¬ 
able  has  been  this  cross  in  combining  a 
heavy  fleece  with  an  early  maturing 
handy  weight  carcass  that  through  in- 
breeding  and  selection  to  type  a  new 
breed  has  been  evolved  known  as  the 
C’orriedale.  The  Corriedale  or  sheep  of 
Corridale  type  constitute  the  majority  of 
the  breeding  flocks  in  the  country. 

The  policy  of  the  New  Zealand  sheep 
man  affords  a  decided  contrast  to  the 
operations  of  many  of  the  sheep  owners 
in  the  United  States.  Here  unfortunately 
the  breeder  wants  to  secure  the  sheep 
that  is  being  boosted  the  most,  and  a 
lot  of  breed  enthusiasts  will  state  without 
hesitation  that  their  particular  breed  is 
adapted  to  all  conditions,  and  will  give 
maximum  returns  in  wool  and  mutton. 
Very  recently  a  letter  reached  my  desk 
from  a  rancher  in  the  semi-arid  section 
of  Wyoming  asking  for  information  as 
to  the  desirability  of  the  Romney  in  his 
section,  stating  that  a  western  coast 
breeder  had  recommended  them  to  him. 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  quicker 
way  to  go  out  of  the  sheep  business  than 
this,  unless  it  would  be  to  try  Merinos 
on  the  coastel  plains  of  the  Northwest. 

The  New  Zealander  is  not  so  concerned 
either  about  some  minor  points  which 
we  consider  very  seriously.  The  set  of  an 
ear  is  not  as  vital  in  his  estimation  as 
the  set  of  a  leg.  The  color  of  the  nose 
is  not  as  essential  as  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  fleece.  If  one  observes  many 
of  our  judges  working  he  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  fancy  points  are  fre¬ 
quently  given  greater  consideration  than 
wool  and  mutton.  An  American  judge 
turned  down  a  wonderful  Southdown  ram 
on  account  of  a  prick  ear.  In  a  foreign 
show  a  sheep  carrying  a  similar  ear  went 
to  the  top.  On  inquiring  whether  much 
attention  was  given  to  this  the  reply 
was  made  “You  can’t  eat  them,  don't 
you  know.”  In  short  the  New  Zealander 
in  his  breeding  uses  the  following  phil¬ 
osophy  :  “Sheep  are  raised  to  make  money. 
Money  from  sheep  is  secured  through 
wool  and  mutton.  We  will  work  to  se¬ 
cure  the  animal  that  will  combine  these 
to  the  greatest  degree.  It  may  not  suit 
some  breed  faddist’s  idea  but  is  serves 
our  purpose  to  the  best  advantage.” 

The  second  factor  contributing  to  the 
success  of  sheep  raising  in  that  far  land 
is  equally  important  in  the  estimation 
of  these  men.  The  only  place  to  sell 
wool  or  mutton  is  to  some  consumptive 


Mail  postcard— or  this 
ad/  with  your  name 
and  address'  in  mar¬ 
gin.  We’ll  send  the 
booklet  promptly. 


Get  this  New  Booklet 

Before  You Build 'or Remodel 
Any  Farm  Building 


CONTAINS  important  information  that  will 
actually  save  you  money  and  give  you  a 
better  job  when  you  build,  remodel,  ventilate 
or  equip  any  dairy  barn,  hog  house,  poultry 
house  or  other  farm  building.  Avoid  costly 
building  mistakes,  get  greater  convenience, 
save  time  and  expense  in  doing  the  barn  work, 
by  PLANNING  before  you  build.  This  booklet 
will  show  you  how. 

Ml 

MODERN  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

will  also  save  you  money,  whether  you  put  it 
into  a  new  or  old  barn.  Every  labor-saving 
product  for  your  convenience,  for  the  health 
of  your  herd,  and  for  a  heavier  milk  flow. 
Louden  plans  and  Louden  equipment 
make  an  unbeatable  eombination,-get • 
details  on  both,  without  obligation. 

.THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

^  (Established  in  1867) 

[  2620  Court St.,FAIRFIELD, IOWA 
Branches:  Albany,  Toledo^ 

St.  Paul,  Los  Angeles,  * 

■  San  Francisco.  1 


ANIMAL  CLIPPCC 


New  Electric  Animal  Clipper 
Only  $28  Complete 


The  new  Andis  Animal  Clipper  is  a  one-man 
portable  electric  machine.  Easy  to  handle — 
weighs  only  3  lbs.  East-clips  udder  and  flanks 
of  8  to  12  cows  an  hour.  Motor  and  three-inch 
clipper  built  into  one  balanced  unit.  Complete 
with  20-ft.  cord — fits  any  light  socket.  No 
bothersome  stands — no  twisting  shafts.  Roller 
bearing  tension  on  cutting  plates  insures  long  life. 
See  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00  down  payment, 
balance  C.  O.  It.  Specify  voltage.  Use  7  days — 
if  not  fully  satisfied,  return  clipper  and  get  your 
money  back.  $28.00  complete.  Fully  guaranteed. 

ANDIS  CLIPPER  COMPANY 
1652  I.ayard  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OI.8EN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 
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Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes .  ....  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 


This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  1 08  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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center,  so  every  possible  market  in  the 
world  is  carefully  studied.  How  does 
the  consumer  like  his  meat?  Aged  wether, 
or  lamb?  Large,  or  small  carcasses? 
Heavy  wasty  cuts,  or  light-boned  well- 
ILsned  ones?  Greasy  wool,  or  light  in 
shrink?  Long,  or  short  staple.  And  so 
on  through  the  list.  All  of  these  are  no 
longer  questions  in  the  minds  of  the  New 
Zealander.  He  has  studied  his  markets 
and  his  breeding  operations  are  governed 
accordingly.  It  is  a  safe  bet  to  state  that 
the  average'  New  Zealander  knows  more 
about  American  markets  and  consumer 
demand  than  does  the  average  American 
sheep  raiser.  That  is  why  Canterbury 
lamb  is  going  into  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  even  knocking  at  our  doors 
and  compelling  tariff  walls  to  be  built 
to  keep  it  out. 

The  New  Zealand  sheep  man  knows 
that  the  modern  consumer  wants  small 
cuts  and  he  is  supplying  34  to  36-lb.  car¬ 
casses  to  the  trade  to  meet  the  demand. 

In  contrast  to  this  a  breeder  special¬ 
izing  in  one  of  our  larger  mutton  breeds 
suggested  that  a  campaign  be  .started  to 
educate  the  public  to  buy  larger  cuts, 
and  rejected  the  other  alternative,  that 
of  breeding  a  sheep  to  supply  present 
demands,  with  scorn. 

On  the  walls  of  many  livestock  exhibi¬ 
tion  buildings  over  there  hangs  this  sign : 
“The  man  who  pays  the  fiddler  has  the 
right  to  call  the  tune.  Give  the  customer 
what  he  wants,  not  what  you  think  he 
ought  to  have.” 

Because  the  New  Zealand  sheep  breed¬ 
er  has  followed  this  motto  he  can  go  to 
the  expense  of  freezing  his  lamb  car¬ 
casses,  ship  them  12,000  miles  into  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  still  make  com¬ 
petition  which  we  are  not  willing  to 
meet.  More  than  that,  he  controls  his 
business.  His  freezing  works  are  coop¬ 
erative.  He  sells  his  products,  wool  and 
mutton,  through  his  own  selling  organi¬ 
zations,  who  work  together  on  a  common 
sales  dictated  and  controlled  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  He  has  cut  expenses  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  is  securing  maximum  returns. 

I  give  you  for  a  toast  for  1931  “Am¬ 
erican  sheep  men,  consider  the  New 
Zealander !” 


Hog  Market  Conditions 

In  studying  the  market  prices  of  hogs 
for  the  last  20  years,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  pig  prices  change  in  cycles  of 
about  three  years.  Starting  in  1912,  the 
prices  of  hogs  increased  steadily  from 
$8.50  to  $14.50  in  1915.  Then,  there  was 
a  sudden  fall  for  one  year,  but  the  World 
War,  with  its  great  demand  for  meat, 
sent  the  price  soaring  up  again  for  three 
years,  and  hogs  obtained  the  highest 
price  known  in  1919  or  $23.40.  From 
1919  to  1922  the  hog  price  was  on  the  de¬ 
cline  again,  and  the  price  remained  down 
for  two  years,  and  then  started  up.  In 
1927  the  highest  price  reached  was 
$17.50.  Since  1927  the  price  has  been 
again  declining,  and  the  last  few  days  of 
November  of  1930  found  hogs  selling  low¬ 
er  than  any  time  during  the  three  years’ 
decline. 

It  was  expected  hog  prices  would  be 
on  the  increase  in  early  1930.  The  main 
reason  for  present  low  prices  is  because 
of  the  short  crop  of  corn,  caused  by  the 
drought  in  the  corn  belt  in  the  Summer 
of  1930.  This  sent  corn  prices*  up,  and 
feeders  who  had  corn  at  90  cents  per 
bushel,  sold  their  hogs  rather  than  feed 
the  corn.  Another  important  reason  for 
low  hog  prices  is  the  uemployment  sit¬ 
uation.  This  lowered  the  price  of  pork 
because  people  were  unable  to  buy  as 
much  meat  as  formerly. 

The  month  of  December  has  always 
been  the  cheapest  month  for  hog  prices 
for  the  last  20  years,  because  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  slaughter  are  the  highest  in 
that  month.  The  October  price  of  hogs 
was  about  $9.60.  This  is  equal  to  71- 
cent  corn.  Corn  sold  a  little  lower  than 
this  on  the  farm.  For  the  last  10  years 
hogs  have  sold  at  a  price  equivalent  to 
11.3  bushels  of  corn.  This  would  make 
corn  cost  86.6  cents  per  bushel  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  hogs  worth  $9.79  per  cwt.  The 
net  loss  would  then  be  19  cents  per  cwt. 

With  December,  1930,  corn  selling  at 
78  cents  per  bushel  in  Chicago,  feeding 
only  corn,  it  would  cost  $10.54  per  cwt. 
to  produce  hogs,  with  the  present  price 
at  $9,  making  a  net  loss  of  $1.54  per 
cwt.  This  loss  would  undoubtedly  be 
eliminated  by  feeding  substitutes  for 


corn.  Wheat,  which  is  cheap,  may  be 
supplemented,  and  tankage  can  be  used 
to  produce  more  economical  gains.  The 
November  price  of  hogs  averaged  about 
$8.40.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  60- 
cent  corn  on  the  farm.  The  Chicago 
price  of  No.  2  corn  fed  to  hogs  in  No¬ 
vember  was  87.6  cents  per  bushel.  For 
the  last  10  years  average  hogs  have  sold 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  10.5  bushels  of 
corn.  The  value  of  10.5  bushels  at  S7.6 
cents  gives  a  cost  of  $9.20  per  cwt.  This 
makes  a  loss  of  SO  cents  per  cwt.  for  No¬ 
vember. 

In  comparing  hog  prices  with  corn, 
hogs  have  shown  a  loss  since  1927.  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  hog  industry  to  compare 
corn  prices  at  Chicago  with  the  hog 
prices,  yet  this  is  the  only  basis  avail¬ 
able.  Besides,  corn  prices  will  vary  to  a 
great  extent  in  different  localities.  If 
a  feeder  wishes  to  compare  corn  and  hog 
prices,  he  should  use  the  price  that  he  is 
able  to  get  for  corn  on  the  farm.  He  also 
must  consider  the  other  feeds  necessary 
to  balance  the  ration.  Corn  alone  is  not 
an  economical  feed.  In  many  cases  the 
pasture  and  the  waste  products  can  be 
utilized  to  cut  production  costs.  Wheat 
may  also  be  supplemented  for  corn  to 
some  extent.  There  are  fewer  hogs  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
than  there  have  been  for  the  past  20 
years.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  bet¬ 
ter  hog  prices  are  bound  to  come,  and 
most  market  experts  predict  that  1931 
and  1932  are  going  to  be  better  years  for 
the  hog  feeder. 

Interesting  figures  have  been  prepared 
comparing  the  number  of  hogs  and  the 
number  of  people  in  the  United  States. 
From  1840  to  1890  the  number  of  hogs 
increased  according  to  the  population.  In 
fact,  from  1840  to  1S60  there  were  more 
hogs  than  people  in  the  country.  Then 
the  number  of  hogs  dropped  slightly  un¬ 
der  the  total  population  until  1890.  From 
1S90  to  1930  the  number  of  hogs  has  re¬ 
mained  between  60  and  60  million,  while 
the  population  of  the  country  has  in¬ 
creased  from  63  to  120  million.  During 
this  time  the  exporting  of  pork  and  pork 
products  have  remained  about  the  same. 
The  greatest  amount  exported  was  2,- 
650,000,000  lbs.  in  1919.  By  this,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  people  are  not  using  as 
much  pork  as  in  previous  years. 

K.  w.  DUCK. 


Guernsey  Club  Helps 
Exhibitors 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  is 
prorating  its  4-II  club  contribution  to 
Eastern  States  Exposition  and  other  sec¬ 
tional  fairs  on  the  basis  of  mileage  trav¬ 
eled,  instead  of  winnings  in  the  show 
ring. 

Without  assurance  of  winning  prize 
money,  many  calf  club  members  are  fi¬ 
nancially  unable  to  ship  their  animals  to 
some  of  the  larger  fairs.  In  some  cases 
championship  animals  at  local  fairs  are 
unable  to  compete  at  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position.  To  meet  this  situation  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  is  con¬ 
tributing  a  fund  to  the  management  of 
Eastern  States  Exposition  to  be  prorated 
to  Guernsey  calf  club  members  on  the 
basis  of  mileage  traveled. 

This  policy  initiated  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  several  years  ago  with  a 
contribution,  has  proved  so  successful 
that  it  was  extended  to  the  Dairy  Cattle 
Congress  and  more  recently  to  Eastern 
States  Exposition. 


Delaware  County,  N.  Y., 
Holstein  Club 

At  a  meeting  of  Holstein  breeders  of 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  held  at  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Delhi,  January 
29,  the  Delaware  County  Holstein  Club 
was  organized.  Prof.  S.  J.  Brownell  out¬ 
lined  the  plans,  purposes  and  benefits  of 
forming  a  Holstein  club.  He  pointed  out 
that  with  nearly  100  members  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein  association  in  Delaware  County, 
there  are  many  benefits  from  having  a 
county  organization.  The  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  return  50  cents  for  each  $1.50 
transfer  originating  in  New  York  State  to 
the  State  organization  for  extension  pur¬ 
poses.  Local  breeders  get  the  benefit  of 
this  extension  work  when  they  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  organized  county  club.  By  be¬ 
ing  organized  the  breeders  can  exhibit  a 
county  herd  at  the  State  Fair.  A  coun¬ 


ty  organization  with  a  representative 
membership  throughout  the  county,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  means  for  buyers  to  find  out 
where  they  can  find  purebred  Holsteins 
which  are  for  sale.  Of  especial  interest 
in  1931  is  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  which  will 
be  held  in  Syracuse  in  June. 

The  object  of  the  club  as  stated  in  the 
constitution  is  “To  establish  a  friendly 
intercourse  among  its  members  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas ;  to  promote  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  improving  of  high-grade  and  pure¬ 
ly  bred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County;  to  aid  its  members  in  buy¬ 
ing,  breeding  and  selling  first-class  ani¬ 
mals  ;  to  establish  a  reputation  for  Dela¬ 
ware  County  as  a  Holstein-Friesian  cen¬ 
ter.” 

The  officers  elected  are  as  follows : 
Peter  Chambers,  Walton,  president;  C.  S. 
Hymers,  DeLancy,  vice-president ;  John 
Gosper,  Walton,  secretary-treasurer ;  T. 
V.  Proskine,  Itoxbury,  director;  J.  G. 
VanDusen,  Blooinville,  director. 

The  club  through  its  secretary,  John 
Gosper,  immediately  enrolled  seven  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  regular  annual  fee  of  $5.  An 
opportunity  is  now  being  given  every  Hol¬ 
stein  breeder  in  the  county  to  become  an 
active  worker  of  the  breed. 


Bringing  Cow  from  Another 
State 

I  live  in  New  Jersey  and  want  to 
buy  a  cow  in  Maryland  and  bring  it  here 
by  truck.  Is  there  any  red  tape  to  go 
through  on  bringing  from  one  state  to 
another,  if  the  cow  is  healthy  and  T.  B. 
tested?  b.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

If  the  cow  is  healthy  and  has  been 
properly  tested,  there  will  probably  be 
no  formality  other  than  getting  the  nec¬ 
essary  permission  from  the  New  Jei*sey 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  the  Capi¬ 
tal.  Write  them  telling  what  you  desire 
to  do. 


Pennsylvania  Milk  Law 

Do  I  have  to  secure  a  permit  to  sell 
buttermilk,  butter  and  cottage  cheese  in 
Pennsylvania?  u.  a.  s. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 

A  permit  is  needed  to  sell  buttermilk, 
as  that  comes  under  raw  milk.  The  law 
makes  no  requirements  concerning  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  and  cot¬ 
tage  cheese. 


Livestock  Sales 

Feb.  18-19. — Shorthorn  Congress  Show 
and  Sale,  Livestock  Pavilion,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Feb.  25. — W.  S.  Corsa’s  Gregory  Farm 
Percheron  Sale,  AYhitehall,  Ill. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

March  16-21.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

March  24-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Orono,  Maine, 


fouls;  hoof  rot 

H  THRU/H  use 


pffiyjr  Easily  applied — Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or 
/  Mr  j  mailed  postpaid  $1.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

M  W  H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS.  N.  Y 


HOLSTEINS 


Maryland  Holstein  Nursery 


.*.  GUERNSEYS  .%  | 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

w  Tuherculiit  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  for  service. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  Ns  Y. 

XARBELL  farms  guernseyq 

“  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILL E  FLATS,  N.Y, 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS, Delhi, N.Y. 

.  GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $.0  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

J  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

DUE  TO  CHANGE  IN  MANAGEMENT  OF  MY  FARMS 
I  AM  OFFERING  FOR  SALE  ABOUT  75%  OF  MY 

Angus  Cattle 

I  offer  purebred  females  of  all  ages,  also  males  from  1  to 
.  years  old  at  reasonable  prices.  Your  correspondence 
is  invited.  L.  A.  COLTON  -  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS.  INC.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

]  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

HEREFORDS 

We  have  two  high  class  young  hulls  for 
sale  ready  for  service.  These  bulls  are 
sired  by  our  grand  champion  sires  and  out 
of  well  bred  dams.  Our  herd  is  accredited. 

VV rite  Tor  information 

BROOKVALE  FARM  •  WINDSOR,  MASS. 

j  SWINE  | 

^HESTER  WHITE  Dir'C 
V/  AND  DUROC  rlUlj 

High  Grnde  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $5.00  each 

C.  O.  J).  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459- W 

FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas 

I  ew  other  breeds.  Shoats  started  on  garbage  on  order 
castrated,  vaccinated,  ear  tagged,  around  40  lbs  $6  5o’ 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 

n  REG.  CWIIIC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pattlng- 
MUROC  oninc  ton  A  Soil,  Merriiield,  N.  V. 

DOGS 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES — “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Ilept.  R,  Montieello,  Iowa 

Brown  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

males  $10;  females  $5.  O.  11.  ltlLET.  Franklin,  Vermont 

I^OLUIE  and  FOX  TEUKIF.K  PUPS— Handsome 
v  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  City,  Pa. 

FEMALE  BROWN  WATER  SPANIEL-2*  years 
A  old,  Louis  R.  Ellison,  North  Cheater,  Muh*. 

|  HORSES 

Belgians 


We  are  offering  Stallions  and 
Mares  from  yearlings  to  mature 
horses.  Pleased  to  show  them 
and  quote  interesting  prices. 


HYLLMEDE  FARIVE  -  -  Beaver,  Pa. 


Pnnioe  for  children,  also  STALLION  8; 

onetiana  romes  makes  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  A.  0.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater.Ohio 


Pony  Stallion  Wanted 

of  good  conformation. 

S.  W.  HUFF, 


Must  be  black  and  white, 
registered,  young,  sound  and 
Address,  with  all  particulars, 

Carmel,  New  York 


RABBITS 


GOOD  PEDIGREED  NEW  ZEALAND 
KEDS  write  Fairview  Babbitry,  R.l,  Gap,  Pa. 


1WEYV  ZEALAND  REDS,  FLEMISH  GIANTS.  Dutch  Belted 
11  &  Chinchilla  Rabbits.  Archie  Horton,  Wellville.Va. 


Rflhhitc  Z  Qunnliee  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

naDDHS  a  Olippiies  Albert  Face*.  Jr..  1 15-0.  Valley  Stream.  N.T 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvllla,  Penna 


W  A  NTF  n  — Cavies,  wh,to  Mice  and  Rabbits 

**ll  I  kll  Quote  lowest  possible  price  delivered. 

Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Four  of  our  best  heifers  will  bo  fresh  within  the 
next  seven  weeks.  We  expect  at  least  two  bull 
calves  and  will  price  them.  Registered  and  Trans¬ 
ferred  at  $50.00  each  F.  O.  B.  Lutherville.  These 
calves  are  sired  by  our  Senior  herd  sire  SX  King 
l’osch  Ormsby  and  out  of  heifers  whose  dams  have 
A.  R.  O.  records.  Essex  Farms  tests  all  females  that 
they  have  in  milk  for  official  records. 

JOHN  M.  DENNIS  &.  SON,  Riderwood,  Maryland 


Wanted 


-YOUNG  UAMIIS.  1£.  Fuehrer, 
128  Stockholm  St.,  Brooklyn, N.  V  . 


Guinea  Pigs 


WANTED— All  sizes.  J.  GLYNN  &  SON. 
2907-R  Diamond  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOATS: 


Fine  young,  Toggenburg  bucks  and  does,  $15- 
$20  each.  H.  1.  COGGESIIAI.h,  Wortemlyke,  N.  J. 


Grange  . 
“Farm  Relief” 
Is  Continuous 

Grange  Silos,  every  day,  every  month,  are  bringing  farm 
relief  to  thousands  of  dairymen.  No  Washington  arguments 
interfere.  Grange  users  go  right  ahead  saving  money. 

There  are  real  reasons  for  Grange  sales  doubling  and  trebling. 
Our  beautiful  catalog  tells  about  them.  Send  for  copy  and  prices 

Beiore  Winter  Discounts  Expire 

Write  at  once  for  our  new  schedule  of  prices  on  Grange  Silos — 
Concrete  Stave  or  Wood.  Exclusive  features.  Free  catalog. 

New  Jersey  Dairymen  write  direct  to  us  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Winter. — Here  it  is  the  last  week 
of  January.  This  is  a  real  old-fashioned 
right  kind  of  a  Winter.  There  has  not 
been  a  thaw  to  let  us  into  the  mud  on  the 
back  roads  since  before  Thanksgiving — 
in  fact  since  it  froze  up.  The  ice  is  11 
inches  thick  on  most  any  old  pond  and  on 
some  20  inches.  Second  crop  is  10  inches. 
It  has  been  15  years  since  we  had  such 
ice  in  Connecticut.  And  such  sliding  or 
coasting  and  skating !  It  is  fine  sport, 
and  with  what  few  more  skates  we  got 
hold  of  this  year,  it  would  appear  that 
just  about  all  our  boys  in  100  square 
miles  had  skates.  Sunday  we  had  church 
down  in  a  schoolhouse,  and  did  not  open 
up  the  old  church  building.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  cold,  and  the  roads  terribly  icy. 
After  the  Sunday  school  and  service,  the 
boys  took  charge  of  roasting  the  hot  dogs 
and  the  girls  had  charge  of  the  cups  and 
cocoa,  and  someone  brought  an  apple  cake, 
and  needless  to  say,  everyone  went  home 
happy  and  ready  to  come  again. 

Bill  Again. — Yes,  Bill  is  down  this 
way  again.  We  phoned  for  him  Sunday 
afternoon.  He  was  able  to  secure  no 
work  in  Hartford,  and  was  just  wander¬ 
ing  round,  and  wrote  back  quite  pitifully, 
so  we  found  a  place  down  country  where 
help  was  needed  for  a  few  weeks  anyway, 
and  where  they  have  several  thousand  hens. 
He  is  handy  in  the  house  and  will  learn 
about  the  poultry  business  from  one  who 
is  getting  $10  a  day  from  his  eggs  right  in 
January.  Sister  and  Clossie  took  him 
down,  no  exams  that  day,  and  they  also 
took  down  a  sewing  machine  to  the 
school.  How  pleased  the  teacher  was 
with  that  machine.  We  have  another  to 
take  down  to  another  schoolhouse. 

Another  Case. — While  one  car  went 
down  that  way,  the  Parson  and  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  went  off  in  another  direction.  We 
stopped  and  sang  at  one  two-room  school 
and  the  Parson  told  stories,  and  tomor¬ 
row  we  will  go  there  with  pictures.  Only 
one  out  of  four  of  the  children  in  this 
section  had  been  to  church  or  Sunday 
school  the  day  before. 

The  Sheep.  — •  In  one  of  the  pictures 
you  see  the  sheep  in  Winter.  Fair  days 
we  put  their  hay  right  out  on  the  clean 
white  snow,  and  they  eat  it  up  better 
there  than  anywhere  else.  They  clean  up 
every  bit  of  the  Alfalfa  that  way,  too.  We 
scrape  the  leaves  and  chaff  from  the  barn 
floor,  and  they  will  eat  that  just  like 
grain.  There  seem  to  have  been  more 
than  4,000  sheep  brought  into  Maine  this 
last  Winter.  If  you  have  sheep  you  have 
to  fight  the  stomach  worms  day  in  and 
day  out.  In  another  picture  you  will  see 
how  the  water  has  gone  down  in  the 
shadow  pool  back  of  the  house.  One  would 
never  dream  that  the  muskrats  would 
come  up  and  dig  through  from  the  north 
bank,  but  such  they  have  done.  They 
generally  do  this  in  January,  and  will 
skin  along  under  the  ice  and  rather  than 
come  out  on  top  will  dig  right  through. 
We  will  dig  a  narrow  trench  through  that 
this  Spring  when  the  ground  is  soft  and 
put  in  gravel  concrete.  It  will  not  cost 
much,  and  the  mixture  can  be  pretty 
weak,  and  no  rat  will  ever  gnaw  through 
again.  We  had  to  do  that  with  the  big 
pond.  By  the  way,  as  the  Parson  writes, 
a  man  just  came  to  cut  more  ice.  This 
will  make  six  families  about  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  the  boys’  pond  has  supplied, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  skating  place  for  all 
the  boys. 

Another  Trip.  — •  Since  the  Parson 
wrote  last,  he  has  been  on  another  trip 
down  to  Washington.  He  went  down  by 
train  and  came  most  of  the  way  back  by 
auto  with  another  parson.  In  the  res¬ 
taurant  in  Philadelphia  they  ask  you, 
“Hard  rolls  or  soft?”  Well,  that  was  one 
on  the  Parson.  He  was  hungry  enough 
to  eat  any  old  kind  of  a  roll,  so  he  took 
a  chance 'on  “hard.”  It  was  hard  all 
right,  and  he  regretted  he  didn't  bring 
the  silage  cutter  along.  In  the  city  of 
Washington,  from  a  large  unused  factory 
chimney  there  issues  forth  in  the  early 
dawn,  [just  once  a  year,  a  great  surging 
cloud  of  blackness.  No,  it  is  not  smoke. 
It  is  a  great  army  of  northern  chimney 
swallows,  literally  millions  of  them,  who 
stop  off  for  one  night  at  the  capital  on 
their  way  to  the  sunny  South.  In  the 
long  line  at  the  White  House  on  New 
Year's  Day,  was  a  man  with  a  small  bas¬ 
ket  on  his  arm.  He  passed  that  gaunt¬ 
let,  shook  hands  with  the  President,  not 
knowing  who  it  was,  and  then  stepped 
out  of  line  and  waited  for  something.  It 
appeared  that  he  supposed,  of  course,  it 
was  a  bread  line  and  he  was  waiting  for 
his  bread.  Why  not? 

In  Philadelphia,  when  the  Parson  came 
through,  they  were  giving  free  dinners  to 
10,000  children,  and  by  March  1  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  to  furnish  15,000  children 
with  free  breakfasts  before  they  could  be¬ 
gin  their  school  work.  Thus  the  world 
has  so  much  wheat  that  millions  starve 
each  year  and  half  of  all  its  people  go  to 
bed  hungry  at  night.  In  an  open  coun¬ 
try  parish  between  Washington  and  Bal¬ 
timore,  the  Parson  stopped  for  a  minute 
at  the  house.  A  country  parson  could 
not  get  suitable  milk  for  his  children.  He 
bought  himself  a  cow.  The  neighbors 
took  the  surplus  and  wanted  more  milk. 


He  bought  another  cow  and  another  and 
another.  He  now  milks  eight  cows.  He 
prepares  and  sells  the  milk  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  before  getting  ready  for  church,  and 
every  other  morning  of  the  week.  On  his 
rounds  as  he  empties  the  milk  cart  of  its 
milk,  he  fills  it  up  with  children  to  take 
back  to  the  Sunday  school.  His  parish 
seems  to  be  a  very  thriving  and  growing 
one,  and  incidentally  his  milk  business 
pays  him  more  than  the  church  salary — 
which  may  not  be  saying  so  much. 

Farm  Bureau  Federation. — The  Par¬ 
son  went  to  the  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  meeting  the  other  day.  Fie 
learned  much  and  got  some  comfort.  In 
the  latter  class  was  an  item  in  the  report 
of  the  Boston  meeting.  “The  program 
was  somewhat  upset,”  ran  the  report,  “as 
one  of  the  speakers  who  was  scheduled 
for  40  minutes  took  just  two  hours  and 
40  minutes  before  he  let  up.”  And  would¬ 
n't  that  episode  be  a  comfort  to  a  parson 
whose  long-windedness  is  a  well-earned 
joke?  No  parson  could  ever  do  as  badly 
as  that  at  a  service  coming  just  before 
dinner.  Don’t  you  remember  how  it 


works  out  down  at  the  old  church  in  the 
country?  How  the  coffee  is  put  on  the 
old  box  stove  in  the  corner  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  service,  and  by  and  by  the  par¬ 
son  begins  to  preach  and  the  coffee  be¬ 
gins  to  simmer  and  (this  is  what  they 
say)  as  the  odor  signifies  that  that  coffee 
is  good  and  done,  the  parson  stops  preach¬ 
ing.  Now  that  is  another  reason — per¬ 
haps  the  chief  reason,  why  a  pot  of  cof¬ 
fee  fits  so  well  with  any  preaching  service. 

If  Only  Alone. — A  man  told  a  good 
story  to  illustrate  how  much  better  it  is 
generally  to  see  people  one  by  one  than  in 
a  group.  A  lean,  lanky  angular  woman 
came  up  from  the  country  to  appear  in 
behalf  of  an  appropriation  before  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee.  She  was  quite  flustered 
when  she  saw  so  many  men  that  she  must 
address.  Fidgeting  around  for  a  while 
she  motioned  the  chairman  that  she  would 
have  a  word  with  him.  “Now  I  ain’t 
much  on  talking  to  a  whole  mess  of  men 
like  those.”  said  she,  “but  if  I  could  get 
at  them  one  by  one  like  I  do  my  Henry, 
I  sure  could  do  something  with  them.” 
Needless  to  say  the  request  was  not  grant¬ 
ed — the  effect  might  have  been  too  pro¬ 
nounced. 

To  School  by  Plane. — President  Mc¬ 
Cracken  of  Storrs,  in  speaking  of  the 
changes  coming  about  so  fast,  told  of  a 
school  out  in  the  Middle  West  where  a 
large  yard  was  procured  as  a  landing  field, 
looking  to  the  time  when  the  children 
would  be  brongh  by  airplane.  Not  only 
that,  but  on  the  children  assembling  there, 
it  was  planned  that  one  of  the  planes 
would  again  gather  up  those  looking  to¬ 
ward  a  more  technical  and  skilled  train¬ 
ing,  and  take  them  100  miles  farther  to 
the  university  town.  They  could  easilj 
arrive  here  by  9:30. 


Electrification. — There  was  a  good 
talk  there  about  farm  electrification.  It 
was  recommended  that  every  county 
Farm  Bureau  have  a  committee  on  this 
to  help  people  get  the  juice,  and  what  is 
still  more,  to  advise  them  about  wiring 
their  homes ;  where  to  put  the  outlets, 
etc.,  and  still  more  as  to  what  conve¬ 
niences  would  be  most  helpful  and  at 
what  cost.  You  see  they  know  now  just 
about  how  much  each  thing  costs  per 
month  in  an  average  family.  Which  shall 
one  buy  first,  a  dish-washer  or  a  washing 
machine,  a  pump  or  a  mangle,  an  iron  or 
a  toaster?  How  much  does  an  electric 
brooder  cost,  and  what  about  it  anyway? 
In  putting  in  water  should  I  get  a  big 
compressed  air  tank  or  a  small  one? 
Don't  you  see  how  many  such  questions 
could  and  would  arise,  and  how  much  help 
someone  who  knows  and  had  actually  had 
experience  would  be?  On  an  experiment 
farm  in  New  Hampshire  all  these  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  metered  separately  and 
so  the  facts  are  known.  For  instance, 
the  cost  of  a  hot-water  heater  on  a  dairy 
farm  is  so  high  as  to  be  quite  prohibitive, 
while  the  cost  of  pumping  all  the  water 
for  house  and  30  cows  was  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  unbelievable.  The  cost  of  an 
electric  brooder  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  coal — and  so  one  might  go  on. 
Mighty  good  facts  to  know,  every  one  of 
them,  if  your  are  going  to  wire.  Has 
your  county  a  committee? 

How  to  Join? — But  the  Parson  must 
stop  now.  A  man  is  due  here  to  talk 
about  how  to  get  the  churches  together 


in  his  town — one  of  the  biggest  problems 
that  the  Almighty  has  given  to  this  gen¬ 
eration.  But  in  many  places  it  is  com¬ 
ing,  and  in  most  places  it  will  just  have 
to  come. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

About  every  so  often,  we  have  a  fruit 
year  during  which  every  old  stub  in  the 
country  bears  a  load  of  fruit.  Apparently 
this  will  be  one  of  these  years  if  buds 
are  any  indication.  Peaches  are  budded 
as  full  as  they  can  stick ;  cherries  like¬ 
wise  ;  pears,  not  so  full,  but  plenty  ;  apples 
are  spotted,  with  Jonathan  and  Spy  very 
full,  Baldwin  fairly  full  of  fruit  buds, 
and  other  varieties  promising  a  crop 
although  varying  to  some  extent.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  buds  are  no  indication  of  crop  as 
bloom.  Grapes  will  vary  somewhat. 
Those  vineyards  which  bore  so  heavily 
last  year  may  not  repeat,  but  there 
were  a  number  of  vineyards  with  a 
light  crop,  and  these  may  be  expected 
to  bear  heavily  this  year.  So  far  the 
weather  *has  been  favorable  with  plenty 
cold  but  no  terrible  blizzards  to  freeze 
buds. 

I  won  the  race  with  “Old  Man  Winter,” 
as  every  tree  and  vine  on  the  place  has 
been  pruned,  the  brush  picked  up  and 
piled  ready  to  burn.  Now  I  shall  ease  up 
for  a  while,  but  not  stop  work  entirely, 
as  there  is  a  big  stack  of  limb  wood 
waiting  for  the  bucksaw.  Later  on, 
when  it  begins  to  warm  up  a  bit,  there 
will  be  berries  to  cut  back,  grape  vines 
to  wrap  and  tie,  so  plenty  of  work  is 
ahead  but  nothing  rushing.  I  shall  im¬ 
prove  this  slack  time  with  very  import¬ 
ant  doings.  Friend  Griffin,  who  writes 


those  readable  pieces  “From  a  Maine 
Farm,”  tells  me  that  he  envies  me  my 
baby,  and  well  he  might.  Much  of  this 
slack  time  will  be  spent  playing  with  her 
majesty.  We  sit  by  the  radio  and  fish 
out  a  lively  tune,  then  indulge  in  a  fast 
dance.  In  time,  baby  eyelids  begin  to 
droop,  and  she  is  ready  for  our  sleepy- 
time  songs. 

We  sing  the  songs  of  the  great  cen¬ 
tral  valley  down  which  “Old1  Man  River” 
nows  to  the  sea. 

Steamboat  Bill,  steaming  down  the  river, 
Steamboat  Bill,  a  mighty  man  was  he. 
fe  team  boat  Bill,  steaming  down  the  river. 
Frying  to  beat  the  record  of  the  Robert 
E.  Lee.” 

Or  maybe  it  will  be, 

'Tater  bug  sittin’  on  the  sweet  pertater 
vine, 

grabbed  him  up  behind. 

Turkey  gobbler  sittin’  on  top  of  the 
straw, 

He  was  a  fightin’  with  his  mother-in-law.” 
Baby  eyes  are  closing  while  we  sing, 
Lame  to  a  river  and  couldn’t  get  across. 
Gave  my  money  for  an  old  blind  boss 
and  Duda  was  his  name.” 

Lower  now  for  it  is  time  for  the  crib, 
‘Every  time  I  come  to  town, 

The  boys  keep  kicking  my  dog  around. 
Makes  no  difference  if  he  is  a  hound, 
I  hey  gotta  quit  kicking  my  dog  around.” 
And  thus  to  slumberland  but  not  for 
long. 

From  a  pine  embowered  lake  in  Min¬ 
nesota  from  which  trickles  a  tiny  stream¬ 
let  to  the  mighty  delta  on  the  Gulf,  the 
Mississippi  is  known  as  “Old  Man  River,” 
personified  and  loved  by  those  who  dwell 
anywhere  near  if.  With  its  tributaries, 
it  drains  an  imperial  valley  ranging  from 
the  Alleghanies  of  the  East  to  the  Rockies 
of  the  West.  Here  may  be  found  in  ex¬ 
ceeding  abundance  those  wide  open 
spaces  so  often  longed  for  by  those  who 
dwell  in  cramped  places  with  little  room 
for  expansion.  The  old  river  is  very 
humble  now,  as  the  drought  of  last 
year  sapped  its  strength,  but  it  will 
come  back  when  the  mountain  snows 
melt  in  June  as  this  is  flood  time,  not 
early  Spring  as  might  be  supposed. 

Many  folks  write  to  me  expressing  a 
longing  to  come  farther  west  and  live  in 
wide  open  spaces  (that  is  the  expression 
most  often  used)  but  the  time  has  long 
gone  by  when  lands  might  be  had  for 
the  taking.  Land  in  the  great  valley 
ranges  from  as  low  as  $50  to  as  high 
as  $500  an  acre.  Prairie  lands  in  the 
corn  belt  are  never  less  than  $200  an 
acre,  with  anything  less  than  an  “eighty” 
being  considered  too  piffling  to  be  called 
a  farm.  Judge  for  yourself  whether  you 
have  the  capital  to  buy  a  farm  in  this 
section.  Farther  west,  farms  will  range 
as  high  as  5,000  acres,  so  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  there  will  be  a  great  ex¬ 
pense  for  necessary  tools.  I  have  seen 
a  tractor  drawing  10  plows.  Hitched 
behind  was  a  wide  disk ;  behind  this  a 
smoothing  harrow ;  and  behind  this  a 
wide  drill  sowing  wheat.  Three  of  these 
outfits  were  working  in  one  field. 

Eighty  acres  of  corn  in  one  field  is 
nothing  unusual  in  the  corn  belt,  with 
many  fields  exceeding  this  in  size,  all 
of  the  work  from  plowing  to  gathering 
being  done  with  expensive  machinery. 
No  walking  tool  can  be  sold  in  the  corn 
belt,  as  the  dealers  well  know,  while 
the  wheat  belt  calls  for  tools  and  outfits 
which  could  hardly  turn  around  on  some 
of  the  small  fields  of  the  East.  While 
these  farmers  talk  in  thousands  when 
talking  dollars,  they  often  go  broke  in 
one  off  season,  so  there  may  be  no  more 
real  income,  no  more  happiness,  and  no 
more  contentment  than  on  the  small  farms 
of  the  East,  but  a  mighty  sight  more  to 
worry  over. 

Years  ago  I  was  about  ready  to  go 
west  with  a  man  who  had  bought  a 
ranch,  but  he  happened  to  mention  it  was 
only  353  miles  to  the  nearest  town,  and 
that  cured  me.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  longing  for  wide  open  spaces 
is  more  a  desire  to  get  away  from  people 
and  be  by  ourselves,  but  this  may  be  done 
anywhere.  Long  Acres  is  not  a  big  farm, 
yet  in  ten  minutes  I  can  be  in  my  back 
ravine  among  the  trees  all  by  myself,  if 
too  many  people  or  too  much  noise  get 
on  my  nerves.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Responsibility  for  Vicious 
Dog- 

What  redress  exists  in  New  York  State 
for  one  attacked  by  a  vicious  dog?  Is 
an  owner  allowed  to  permit  such  an  ani¬ 
mal  to  be  at  large?  s. 

If  a  dog  shall  attack  a  person,  who  is 
peaceably  conducting  himself  in  any  place 
where  he  may  lawfully  be,  such  person, 
or  any  person  witnessing  the  attack,  may 
kill  such  dog  and  no  liability  for  damages 
shall  be  incurred  upon  such  killing.  Any 
person  may  make  a  complaint  of  such 
attack  on  a  person  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace  of  the  town  and  the  justice  shall 
inquire  into  the  complaint  upon  written 
notice  to  the  owner  of  the  dog,  and  if 
satisfied  that  the  dog  is  a  dangerous  dog, 
shall  order  the  owner  to  kill  the  dog 
immediately.  Failure  to  kill  or  confine 
the  dog  allows  any  peace  officer  to  kill 
such  dog  on  or  off  the  premises  of  the 
owner. 

One  is  liable  in  civil  damages  for  the 
acts  of  a  vicious  dog,  provided  they  had 
knowledge  of  the  viciousness  of  such  dog. 
and  continued  to  keep  it  and  permit  it 
to  run  at  large  after  such  knowledge. 

N.  T. 


*  * 


A  Flock  of  the  Pastoral  Parson's  Sheep 


0 ?he  Shrunken  Shadow  Pool  Tins  Winter 
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^Tc.White  Leghorn? 

This  Guarantee 
Gives  Real  Protection 

For  the  fourth  season,  we  guarantee 
Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks  to  outpay 
any  other  kind;  otherwise,  we’ll  refund 
the  difference  in  price. 

Although  there  has  been  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices,  we  have  more  advance 
orders  on  our  books  than  ever  before. 
These  orders  are  coming  from  old  cus¬ 
tomers  who  know  the  value  of  Lord 
Farms  Grade-A  Chicks  from  actual  ex¬ 
perience. 

Write  for  FREE  Bulletins 

on  poultry  keeping,  written  by  men 
who  have  made  poultry  pay. 

LORD  FARMS  Methuen,  Mass. 


OSS 

'Jai'm 

R.I.Reds 

Trapnested—  Blood-Tested 
22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

All  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  our 
own  stock.  Our  pen  is  leading  all 
breeds  at  New  York  Egg-Laying  Con¬ 
test;  laying  08%  standard  eggs,  not 
pee-wees.  Customers  report  raising  98% 
and  better  of  all  chicks  purchased. 

Hatching  Eggs  -  Breeding  Stock  -  Chicks 

Everyone  interested  in  Rods  should 
have  our  FREE  catalog.  Write  today. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


20  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  1007-  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  #EPT -y bank 


NEW  JERSEY 


BR00KSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly,  Beginning  Feb.  10th 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto :— **  GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES  ” 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


....  —SINGLE  COMB . 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

o  aaa  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
O  ViUvl  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 

“The  StrainBred  for  Large,  Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  average  239.1  eggs;  Stores 
pen  2,527  eggs.  We  have  361  breeding  hens  with  Official 
records,  200  to  335  eggs,  several  275  to  299  egg  hens,  dam 
and  granddam,  all  laying  27  to  30  ounce  eggs.  New  low 
prices  on  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  and  started  pullets. 
Write  us  today.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


IHuftov 

ChicKj 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  me  give  you  a  book 
telling  about  wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producing 
stock— about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Telit 
how  to  control  coccidiosis 


% 


Write  today.  It's  FREE. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  In* 
Box  R-  2.  Chestertown,  Md. 


Barred 

Chicks 


RnrU  Write  for  prices.  Open 
iiuLn  dates  in  December 
and  later. 

QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM 
Harrington  Delaware 


BSSjS  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $30. 

M.  I,.  PALMER  Alfred  Station,  New  York 


Severs  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hanson  and  Tancred  Strain— Chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks 
and  pullets.  Catalog  and  prices  on  request. 

Severs  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Mary  Severs,  Prop.,  Milford,  N.  J. 


Sp  111  I  rpUADMC  Won  All  Sweepstake  Cups  at 
.  V.  If.  LLUIHJKNO  N.  J.  State  Egg  Show  1930 

Superior  quality  chicks  from  3-year  old,  26-oz. 
breeders.  Our  16  April  15th  Pullets  at  Passaic 
Contest  averaged  3 %  lbs.  on  Oct.  1st.  Write  for 
low  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

PARAMOUNT  FARMS  Entontown,  N.  J. 


Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  best  by  official  con¬ 
tests.  State  accredited.  JEAN  JOAN  FARM,  R.4,  Belmar,N.J. 


HAMPTAM’Q  black  All  I  a  j/q  Healthiest,  hard- 
lIHIIIr  I  UTi  WLEGHORN  WlllwnJ  iest,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bx  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WRITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

Have  bred  them  31  years.  Large  type,  heavy 
layers,  large  eggs,  disease  free.  Reasonably 
priced.  Large  catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Following 
is  report  for  the  third  month,  ending 
January  31,  1931 : 

The  hens  in  the  Storrs  contest  are  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter  and  it  has  been  a 
good  quarter,  too.  At  the  close  of  the 
third  month,  each  hen  in  the  entire  lot 
has  averaged  to  lay  over  54  eggs  apiece 
as  compared  with  52  eggs  each  for  the 
first  three  months  of  last  year. 

January  production  was  only  slightly 
ahead  of  December,  but  was  1,229  eggs 
more  than  for  January  a  year  ago.  On 
this  basis  then,  with  any  sort  of  a  break 
at  all,  it  appears  that  the  hens  are  headed 
for  even  higher  totals  than  have  ob¬ 
tained  during  the  past  two  years,  when 
each  bird  averaged  to  do  well  over  200 
eggs. 

Lewis  Farms  of  Rhode  Island,  bred  the 
Barred  Rock  that  won  the  blue  ribbon 
for  December  with  a  total  of  220  points. 
In  the  White  Rock  class  Kalerok  Farm 
of  Massachusetts,  has  been  awarded  first 
place  with  a  total  of  233  points.  In  the 
Wyandotte  division,  Fisher  Poultry  Farm 
of  Ontario,  gets  first  prize  for  the  month 
with  a  score  of  201  points. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  Red  class  Donald 
I.  Goodenough  of  Connecticut,  was  in 
first  place  with  a  score  of  263  points. 
Scott  Poultry  Farm  of  Massachusetts, 
ranked  second  with  a  record  of  256  points. 
Among  the  Leghorns,  one  finds  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pen  entered  by  Tom  Barron  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  head  of  the  list  with  272  points 
to  its  credit.  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr., 
of  New  York,  was  second  with  247  points 
and  Mount  Hope  Farm  of  Massachusetts, 
won  third  for  the  month  by  adding  245 
points  to  its  previous  total. 

In  reckoning  the  number  of  points  for 
a  pen  of  pullets,  one  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  size  of  the  eggs  they  lay.  When 
eggs  weigh  more  than  24  ounces  to  the 
dozen,  the  number  of  points  exceeds  the 
number  of  eggs,  and  conversely,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  exceeds  the  number  of  points 
whenever  the  weight  drops  below  24 
ounces  per  dozen. 

There  is,  of  course,  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  among  the  several  pens,  and  yet  by  a 
very  simple  mathematical  process  any 
reader  can  arrive  at  the  approximate 
number  of  points  has  been  given.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  eight  pens  above,  awarded  rib¬ 
bons  for  excellence  in  December,  laid  a 
total  of  1.982  eggs  that  scored  1,937 
points.  Thus  if  one  increases  the  num¬ 
ber  of  points  by  2  per  cent,  the  answer 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  laid.  It  is  expected  that  as 
the  contest  progresses  and  the  pullets  be¬ 
come  more  mature,  eggs  and  points  will 
on  the  average  be  even  more  nearly  sy¬ 
nonymous  terms. 


Breed 

Hen  No. 

Eggs 

Points 

It.  I.  Red . 

, . . .  403 

81 

87 

R.  I.  Red . 

, . . .  540 

85 

86 

White  Leghorn 

...  810 

83 

84 

R.  I.  Red . 

.  .  .  40W 

82 

82 

White  Leghorn 

750 

77 

82 

R.  I.  Red . 

...  405 

84 

80 

R.  I.  Red . 

...  401 

83 

80 

White  Leghorn 

. . .  813 

83 

80 

R.  I.  Red . 

...  415 

76 

80 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

Australorps.  - — •  Jerseyland  Farms,  N. 
J.,  633  eggs,  585  points. 

White  Wyandottes. — Ebenwood  Farm, 
Mass.,  446  eggs,  424  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
655  eggs,  664  points ;  E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass., 
631,  593 ;  Holtzapple  Poultry  Farm,  O., 
583,  552. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
665  eggs,  609  points;  R.  Walter  Bishop, 
Conn..  598,  570 ;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
Pa.,  623,  558. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Donald  I.  Goodenough, 
Conn.,  766  eggs,  765  points;  Globus  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Mass.,  757,  726 ;  Homestead 
Farms,  Conn.,  753.  726 ;  Scott  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  687,  661. 

White  Leghorns. — Alfred  J.  O’Dono- 
can,  N.  Y.,  746  eggs,  716  points ;  Mt. 
Hope  Farm,  Mass.,  784,  715 ;  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron,  England,  707,  716 ;  J.  A.  Hanson, 
Ore.,  755,  711 ;  St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Mo.,  750,  703. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 40 
Australorps  and  Giants,  46.8 ;  50  White 
Wyandottes,  27.7 ;  130  White  Rocks, 

55.1 ;  140  Barred  Rocks,  53.2 ;  280  R.  I. 
Reds,  59.4;  360  White  Leghorns,  74.1; 
1,000  average  all  varieties,  61.2. 


Classifying  Market  Poultry 

What  does  the  market  men  when  they 
say  chickens?  Does  that  mean  yearling 
hens  or  three-months-old  chicks? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  w.  C. 

Broilers  are  young  chickens  weighing 
from  %  lb.  (squab  broilers)  to  214  lbs. 
Fryers  are  larger  chickens  weighing  from 
2 to  3%  lbs.  each.  Stags  are  young 
males,  showing  some  spur  development 
and  beginning  to  deteriorate  in  softness 
of  flesh.  Fowls  are  mature  females.  Old 


^HuLb^rd 

Fauns 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  cliick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Beds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  University. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  with  these  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds. 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry.  Let  us  brood  your  chicks. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Pleas©  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FRE^  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


HILLVIEW  FARM 


S.C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Unequaled  for  high  production,  size  and 
vigor.  State  tested  for  B.  AV.  D. 

Amazingly  low  prices  for  high  quality, 
trap-nested  chicks,  absolutely  free  from 
disease. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed — catalog  free. 

HILLVIEW  FARM,  Beach  St.f  Wrentham,  Mass. 


AscutneyS.G.  Red  Chicks  bVd?”g£!w  fT;  f" 

own  flock;  Vt.  Certified;  trap-nested;  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broody  hens :  $20  per  100;  Group  B:  Birds 
from  our  1930  certified  flock ;  $18  per  100.  Add  lc  less 
than  100;  deduct  lc  for  500,  2c  for  1,000.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed;  circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 

REDS -NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Certified  and  Accredited 

Fastest  growing  chick.  Most  profitable  lieavy-breed. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  230.4-egg  average.  95%  Livability 
Guarantee.  Chicks — Started  Chicks — 10  week  Pullets. 

P.  T.  KISTLER  -  -  Townnda,  Penna. 


Scott 

Pedigree 

Bred 

BABY  CHICKS 


Poultry 

GROTON,  MASS. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Farm. 

State  Tested 
Hatching  Eggs 
Cockerels 


“YANKEE”  R.  I.  REDS 


ACCREDITF.D 
PEDIGREE-BRED 
baby  and  started  chicks,  hatching  eggs,  pullets  Free 
illustrated  circular  gives  particulars  and  new  low  prices. 

WM.  E.  WOOllBUliV  -  Milton  Mills,  N.  II. 

SC1  O  ¥  Dime  Entile  flock  MASS. 

•  IVLUa  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 

Orchards  strain,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Ware,  Mass. 

NOTICE  TO  CHICK  BUYERS  FREE  catalogue 

before  placing  your  orders.  We  guarantee  full  count 
and  safe  delivery.  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS  and  REDS. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY  -  Milford,  Delaware 

CHICKS 

6c  and  Up 

White.  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $8  per  100.  Rocks,  $11. 
Wyandottes,  $13.  Broilers,  $6. 
24-page  catalog  free.  21  years 
in  business.  Hogan  tested. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WOOI.F  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  Box  II-216,  Milford,  N.  J.  Earl  Woolf,  Owner 


S.C.  Red  Chicks 


Officially  blood  tested.  Produc¬ 
tion  bred.  $20.00  per  100. 
SCNNYACRE9  I’aseoug,  It.  J. 


fhcfearti  jfarm 


’More  Money 
With  Rocks” 


LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 

Consecutive  winners  at 
Storrs  with  records  of 
1929,  2,724;  1930,  2,646. 

High  Bird,  325  official. 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D.  Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ROB’T  C.  COBB 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Led  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
in  1930;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

"The  Invincible  Rocks  of 
New  England ” 


DOUGLASTON 


mm 

MANOR  FARM 


PULASKI 


NEW  YORK 


Reg.  TJ.  S.  Pat.  Office 
PRODUCTION  BRED 
T|S.  C  f  S.C.  WHITE  JXB.P. 

KEDS  -  LEGHORNS  -  KOCKS 

Certified,  Supervised  Y*  FT  f  /">  Lf  Q 
and  Commercial  UllldViJ 

Every  breeder  blood-tested— 100$  live  delivery 

Write  for  booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  T  t. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


k  MASSACHUSETTS , 


CERTIFIED 

MSILOT 

BREEDERS 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Trap  nested  since  1916. 

|  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

2®®-  FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 

Every  chick  from  our 
own  eggs.  We  bred  tlie  first  official  300-egg 
Leghorn  in  N.  E.  Circular  No.  2. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  LOWEST  IN  15  TEAKS 
S.  C.W.  Leghorns,  Tancred  Str.  direct;  B.  P.  Rocks,  Bis¬ 
hop  Str.  direct.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

State  supervised  and  blood  tested  4  consecutive  years" 
5','rd,i,?,l  heavy  eFK  production,  strong  stamina  and  VI¬ 
TALITY.  One  of  the  pioneer  breeders  and  chick  uroduc- 
ers  wwh  43  years’  experience.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
FULL  face  value.  Get  my  descriptive  cir.  and  low  ju  ices 
bet-re  you  bey.  n.C.R.  BOfF,  Lock  B»„U5.  He.h.me,  B.J. 


CHICKS  Thai  HY  PGABvow 

367  pullets  laid  5580  eggs  in  November  1930 
$4.73  PROFITS  PER  DAY 

above  feed  costs  in  low  priced  year.  N.  Y.  State  Snner 
&  Cert.  S.C.  W.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  cir^ 
cular  on  chicks  and  started  chicks  at  farmers’  Drices 

CLAYMORE  FARMS,  R.J.CIark,  R-l,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y. 


Chicks 


ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 
MIXED 


8 


UP 


ROCKS 


Delivery  guaranteed  —  Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches 

Write  for  Circular  and  New  Low  Spring  Prices 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  NEW  BERUN?  PA. 

E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  the  flock  that  holds  the  World’s 
Record  for  a  10  pullet  pen  of  this  breed.  Circular  fiee. 

E.  A.  HIRT,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Barred  Bock  ■I1?; 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PmoSth“bc-Sna  *  h.y  mlliions  rich  trade.  Raised  in  1 
Senii  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48-p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
_ 205  H  Street _  Melrose,  Mass. 

Esbenshade’s  Giant  Bronze  TURKEYS 

Win  again  largest  percentage  of  prizes  on  number  of 
biids  entered;  P6nn&.  State  Show.  Improve  your  flock 
with  this  wonderful  profit-paying  strain.  Stock,  eggs 
baby  turkeys— buy  NOW.  Write  your  wants 
ESBENSHAPE  TURKEY  FA l»I,  Box  It,  Bonks,  Penna. 

TlIRKFY  TOMS  Black  »”<•  Wh.  Hollands 

lunnui  1U1Y1.3  Bourbon  Reds 

FOR  BREEDING  Bronze 

General  Farms  &  Realty  Corporation,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 


WINNING  COPPER  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Champion  Buff  Rock’s,  Light  Brahmas,  38  years  breed¬ 
ing.  J.  C.  CL1PP  &  SON,  Bx  N,  Campbelisburg,  Ind. 


cocks  are  mature  males.  Springers  or 
chickens  are  chickens  htached  during  the 
preceding  Spring  or  early  Summer.  Fry¬ 
ers  or  roasters  might  be  classed  as  spring¬ 
ers.  Young  chickens  weighing  over  3% 
lbs.  are  usually  called  roasters.  Capons 
are  males  castrated  when  young  and  kept 
until  weighing  from  5  to  10  lbs.  each. 
They  maintain  their  saftness  of  flesh  and 
do  not  become  stags  or  cocks.  M.  B.  D. 


—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  NEED  — 
LAYING  LEGHORNS 
B.W.  D.  Free  Barred  ROCKS 
LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Large  birds,  large  eggs,  year-round  production.  Sec¬ 
ond  highest  pen  laying  over  24-oz.  eggs.  New  York 
State  Egg  Contest.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


For  Sale-1829  DUCACAUTC  Good  blooded  stock  $2.50 ea. 
RINGNECK  I  nCAOAfllO  John  N.  Mohr,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


PXTKA  LARGE  TOULOUSE  GEESE-prize 
S-j  winners  at  reduced  prices.  Webster  Kuney,  Seneca  Falls,  N  T. 


BRONZE  Ti  ll K EY S — Vigorous  hens  and  pullets,  for 
breeders.  ANTHONY  DE  OENOVA,  Cocymaus  Hollow,  N.Y. 


COR  HEALTHIER,  HARDIER. TURKEYS  raise  from  wild, 
*  and  wild  cross  Bronze.  Furrer,  Orange,  Virginia 


Pekin  Ducklings  Tl&VyVe'  SEE 

Layers.  Well  developed  parent  stock.  Also 
^  17  varieties  Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  catalog 

.  in  colors.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Bcxl?4,  Bucyrus.Q. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS,  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I„  N.  T. 
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ILLPOT 


BRANCHES  : 
EASTON,  PA. 
FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 
MORRISTOWN,  N.  ), 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  DEPT.  1 
FRENCHTOWN,  NEW^J  ERSEY 


A  Liberal  Replacement  Allowance  on 

All  Chicks  That  Die  the  First  Two  Weeks 


HILLPOT  CHICKS  are  backed  by  19 
years  of  intensive  breeding  and  an 
exclusive  system  of  incubation  that 
assures  full  normal  development  within  the 
shell.  They  hatch  with  the  necessary  re¬ 
serve  of  vitality  to  pass  safely  through  the 
hazardous  rearing  period  and  attain  full 
maturity  quickly.  These  qualities  and  their 
heavy  production  of  fine  large  eggs  make 
Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  exceptionally  profit¬ 
able  to  both  the  commercial  poultryman 
and  the  small  flock  owner. 

BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK  in 
LEGHORNS-ROCKS-REDS 


All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE. 

New  Low  Prices  to  April  18,  1931 

S.  C.  Wh'te  S.  C.  R.  I.  Barred  White 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

20c  20c  22c  25c 

Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks 
add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add  $1.00.  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for 

1,000.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645-5 


New  Low  Prices— 10  Chicks  EXTRA  j™ 

1  want  you  to  write  at  once  for  new  illustrated 
Free  Catalog  of  our  large  type  “Thor-O-  /■, 
l  Bred”  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Ten  /Cv 
*  breeds.  Hens  with  records  to  296  eggs.  fcjis 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY.  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N.  V 


w  TO  HAVE  A  COPY  OF  HIS  NEW 

OK  ON  BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 


LOWER  EGG  PRICES  BRING  LOWER  CHICK  PRICES 

NEUHAUSERS  have  again  made  it  possible  for  farmers  and  poultrymen  to  buy  the 
WORLD’S  BEST  CHICKS  at  ROCK-BOTTOM  BRICES.  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS  have 
trapnest  records.  A  GOOD  LUCK  HEN  OWNED  BY  C.  BROOMFIELD,  Mt.  Morris. 
Mich.,  laid  28  eggs  in  January.  MAT  SMITH.  Laurel,  Md„  entered  1.000  GOOD  LUCK 


CHICKS  in  a 
won  a  prize. 


$300  Chick  Growing  Contest  sponsored  by  POULTRY'  TRIBUNE  and 


ASTOUNDING  NEW 


REDUCED 

25  50 

$5.75 


PRICES 

100 

$  9.75 


300 

$28.50 


500 

$47.50 


1000 

$  90.00 


3.75 

7.00 

12.00 

35.50 

57.00 

110.00 

4.00 

7.50 

12.50 

36.50 

59.00 

1 15.00 

4.00 

7.50 

12.50 

36.50 

59.00 

115.00 

4.50 

8.00 

13.00 

37.50 

61.25 

120.00 

White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas . $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks;  R.  I.  Reds .  3.75 

Black  Minorcas;  White  Wyandottes .  4.00 

Buff  and  White  Orpingtons .  4.00 

Hart.  Rocks;  Buff  and  White  Minorcas .  4.50 

Light  Breeds  Assorted  $7.00  i>er  100.  —  Heavy  Breeds  Assorted  $9.00  straight. 

Write  todav  for  a  BEAUTIFUL  COLOR  PLATE  CATALOG  describing  SPECIAL  offers  of  FEED, 
ROYAL  BROODER  STOVE  OR  EXTRA  CHICKS.  SATISFACTION  and  LIVABILITY  guaranteed.  A 
few  dollars  invested  in  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS  NOW  will  repay  you  manyfold  next  Fall  and  Winter. 

N  EU  HAUSER  HATCHERIES  AND  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  61,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 
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25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$55 

$105 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

65 

125 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

75 

145 

$1.00  DISCOUNT  per  100  ON  ORDERS  RECEIVED  BEFORE  MARCH  I 

Free  Catalog.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed.  25 

S  C.  Wh.  (Big  Eng.)  Br.  &  Bf.  Leghorns;  Sheppard’s  Ane.  .$3.50 
Brd.  Wh.  &  Bf.  Rox ;  Bf.  Orp.  Reds.  W.  Wyd.,  Bl.  Minorcas 
Ex.Qual.W.Wyd.Reds.Rox;  Tanc.  &  Studer  Strain  W.  Leg.  . 

Ex  Dual.  Barron  W.  Leg.  100 — $l5;Black  Giants,  100 — $18;  W.  Pekin  Ducklings  24c  each. 
Heavy  Mixed.  50 — $6.00;  100 — $11.00.  Light  Mixed,  50— $4.50;  100 — $8.00.  Postpaid  except 
to  Canada.  $1.00  Books  Order.  Wo  ship  C.  O.  D.  Big  illustrated  catalog  in  4-colors  FREE. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY,  Box  D  New  Washington,  Ohio 


10  extra  chicks.  $1.00  per  100  down  books  order.  Ten  extra  chicks  with  each  hundred  on  orders  mailed 
March  1  or  before.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Our  Big,  Strong,  Peerless  Chicks  will  make  money 
for  you.  Flocks  carefully  bred  and  culled  with  such  leading  strains  as  Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson, 
Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  ^  Pri',‘”‘ 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns .  $5.50 

Barred,  Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  B.  C.  Reds,  Anc.,  .  6.50 

Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyan. ,  Buff  Orps.  and  Black  Min.,  .  7.00 

Heavy  mixed.  10c;  .T.  B.  Giants,  16c. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY.  Box  201, 


Prices 
100 

$10.00 

12.00 

13.00 


500 

$48.75 

58.75 

63.75 


1000 
$95.00 
1 15.00 
125.00 


LE1PSIC,  OHIO. 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  ab  >ut  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chickB  by  acting 
as  our  local  a^ent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buyonour  easy 
terms  plan— $1  per  100  books  your  order.  Wo  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery— the  date  you  want.  Famous ' 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests— Tancred.  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
nowfor  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Memberl.  B.  C.  A. 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


WO.LF  -  Certified  C 

31 

C 

mm 

Wolf’s  Certified  Chicks  Make  More  Money 

Enjoy  the  profit  benefits  from  Wolf  Certified  breeding— these  chicks  cost  you  no  more 
and  build  up  your  profit  s  tremendously.  Every  chick  develops  into  a  big,  strong, 
healthy,  fast-growing  egg  layer. 

Catalog  shows  all  breeds  in  beautiful,  natural  colors — a  work  of  art  and  a  book  you 
will  wish  to  read.  Send  for  it  today.  Special  extra  discount  for  early  orders. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS.  Dent.  16.  Gibsonhuro.  Ohio. 
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A  Church  Picnic 

The  Ladies’  Aid  of  our  little  country 
church  of  70  members,  including  children 
and  non-residents,  put  on  a  most  success¬ 
ful  dinner  and  supper  at  the  church  in 
August,  just  a  few  loyal  workers  battling 
against  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
working  equipment.  In  fact,  our  church 
boasts  only  one  room,  no  kitchen  or  din¬ 
ing-room,  so  all  tables,  oil  stoves,  dishes, 
etc.,  had  to  be  supplied  by  those  in  charge. 

A  furniture  store  from  a  neighboring 
town  furnished  a  tent  which  was  placed 
directly  in  front  of  the  church,  and  af¬ 
forded  shade  for  the  tables,  which  were 
brought  from  neighboring  houses,  and 
looked  most  attractive  with  white  table¬ 
cloths  and  centerpieces  of  Gladiolus. 

We  do  have  the  advantage  of  being  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region  with  its 
many  cottage  people  around  the  lakes, 
who  are  glad  to  get  a  home-cooked  coun¬ 
try  dinner.  The  weather  was  perfect,  the 
event  well  advertised  in  the  local  papers, 
and  also  by  attractive  posters  placed  in 
the  stores  and  along  the  highways  leading 
to  the  lake. 

The  president  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  laid 
her  plans  carefully  in  making  out  her 
menus,  appointing  committees  to  help  pre¬ 
pare  the  food,  to  dish  it  up  and  young 
ladies  to  serve  it.  She  distributed  slips 
to  each  family  telling  what  food  they 
were  expected  to  furnish.  As  there  were 
no  conveniences  at  the  church  she  asked 
one  lady  to  make  the  coffee  at  a  neigh- 
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fed  separately  being  ground  with  the  rest, 
you  might  adopt  the  all-mash  formula  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  This  is 
coarsely  ground  wheat,  40  parts  (by 
weight)  ;  coarsely  ground  corn,  20  parts; 
ground  oats,  15  parts ;  wheat  bran,  seven 
parts ;  meat  scrap,  10  parts ;  dried  milk, 
25  parts  and  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  five 
parts.  This  is  a  mash  in  which  it  is 
desired  to  use  considerable  wheat,  partly 
as  a  substitute  for  more  expensive  corn. 
An  all-mash  ration  differs  from  a  com¬ 
bined  whole  grain  and  mash  ration  only 
in  having  the  amounts  of  whole  grains 
customarily  fed  separately  ground  and 
mixed  with  the  mash.  Proportions  are 
not  changed.  Coarse  grinding  of  the 
grains  makes  them  more  acceptable  to 
the  hens.  Do  not  change  rapidly  from  one 
style  of  feeding  to  another.  Better  not 
change  at  all  in  the  Winter  when  pul¬ 
lets  are  laying;  they  do  not  like  changes. 
If  a  change  is  to  be  made,  do  it  gradually 
by  feeding  less  whole  grain  and  more 
ali-mash  mash  until,  finally,  the  grain 
is  dropped  and  the  mash  which  was  a 
mixture  of  both  kinds  becomes  exclusively 
of  the  all-mash  formula.  When  pullets 
are  doing  well  in  the  Winter,  it  is  a 


The  Church  Picnic  in  Progress 


boring  house,  two  others  prepared  the 
chicken  gravy,  and  made  the  biscuits 
(light  as  the  proverbial  feather)  at  their 
home  and  brought  these  with  the  chicken 
to  the  church  just  in  time  for  serving. 
Here  borrowed  oil  stoves  kept  the  food 
warm.  One  lady  had  general  oversight 
of  the  tables  and  waiters. 

By  noon  all  was  ready.  A  huge  sign 
on  the  front  of  the  tent  helped  to  adver¬ 
tise.  Cars  and  pedestrians  began  to  ar¬ 
rive  ;  some  motorists  passing  by  decided 
to  stop  for  a  warm  meal,  and  everyone 
was  very  busy  and  happy.  The  dinner 
was  well  served,  the  hot  foods  piping  hot, 
the  salads  cold  and  tempting  on  individu¬ 
al  plates,  and  everything  of  that  high 
quality  that  country  housewives  with 
their  long  practice  and  best  of  material 
at  hand  know  how  to  prepare. 

After  everyone  was  served,  dishwashing 
was  in  order.  Some  of  the  men  took  a 
hand  in  this ;  in  fact  two  or  three  had 
been  busy  all  the  morning  helping  to 
bring  in  supplies.  There  was  more  leis¬ 
ure  in  which  to  prepare  the  evening  meal, 
which  was  just  as  gay  as  at  dinner  time. 

The  dinner  was  priced  at  60  cents,  the 
supper  at  50  cents  and  when  the  lady  who 
sold  tickets  counted  her  money  she  had 
$S9  with  about  $10  to  he  deducted  for  ex¬ 
penses.  The  menus  were  as  follows,  and 
the  picture  was  taken  while  the  dinner 
was  in  progress. 

Dinner. — Chicken  with  baking-powder 
biscuits  and  gravy,  mashed  potatoes, 
creamed  peas,  rolls,  fruit  salad,  cold  slaw, 
pie,  cheese,  coffee. 

Supper.— Chicken  or  cold  ham,  creamed 
potatoes,  beans,  brown  and  white  bread, 
vegetable  salad,  jelly,  cake  and  ice  cream, 
cottage  cheese,  coffee.  T. 


All-mash  Ration 

We  have  125  nice  White  Leghorns. 
They  are  doing  fairly  well,  but  would 
like  to  know  how  much  of  each  of  the 
following  to  put  in  make  a  balanced 
ration  for  an  all-mash.  Alfalfa  meal,  Al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal,  wheat  bran,  ground  corn, 
barley,  candied  copra,  gluten  feed,  gluten 
meal,  linseed  oilmeal,  wheat  middlings, 
meat  scraps,  dried  buttermilk,  milk  al¬ 
bumen,  fish  meal,  cod  liver  oil,  mineral. 
Is  it  necessary  to  put  Alfalfa  meal  and 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal  in,  also  gluten  feed  and 
gluten  meal?.  If  I  use  dried  buttermilk 
is  it  necessary  to  add  the  milk  albumen? 

Ohio.  b.  F.  L. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  put  everything 
that  is  good  to  eat  into  a  poultry  ration 
in  order  to  make  it  balance  or  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  hens.  You  have  given 
quite  a  number  of  duplicates  in  the  list 
you  submit,  a  choice  between  wlhich, 
rather  than  to  take  all,  can  be  made.  If 
you  wish  to  use  a  ration  in  which  mash 
alone  is  fed,  the  whole  grain  ordinarily 


pretty  good  idea  to  leave  well  enough 
alone.  m.  b.  d. 


Tobaccoing  the  Henroosts 

Another  use  for  the  strong  Black  Leaf 
40  tobacco  extract  has  been  found  by 
some  poultrymen.  They  wrap  cloth 
around  the  end  of  the  roost  that  comes 
into  contact  with  the  support,  and  satu¬ 
rate  the  cloth  with  Black  Leaf  40.  This 
heads  off  mites  in  other  parts  of  the 
building  that  figure  on  reaching  the  roost¬ 
ing  hens  at  night.  Of  course  the  roosts 
themselves  must  be  treated  to  make  sure 
that  any  cracks  there  are  not  harboring 
them.  The  same  material,  diluted  one 
teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  with 
soap  enough  added  to  make  suds,  is  a 
good  spray  for  the  entire  henhouse  in¬ 
terior.  Painting  the  roosts  with  full 
strength  Black  Leaf  40  will  destroy  poul¬ 
try  body  lice  because  the  birds  delouse 
themselves  after  they  go  to  roost.  The 
heat  from  the  birds’  bodies  releases  fumes 
which  kill  lice  and  feather  mites. 


Breed  for  Yarded  Flock 

I  plan  to  raise  some  chickens  in  con¬ 
finement  this  Spring.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  best  breed,  Reds,  Leghorns  or 
Rock?  They  will  have  a  large  wire 
platform  and  will  be  kept  very  clean.  I 
plan  to  raise  60  in  a  house  12x10  with 
a  4-ft.  wire  yard.  w.  H.  B. 

Massachusetss. 

You  may  suit  yourself  as  to  the  breed 
in  raising  chickens  in  confinement ;  one 
is  no  better  than  another,  except  as  it 
conforms  better  to  your  tastes  and  re¬ 
quirements.  If  you  wish  only  a  small 
flock,  chiefly  for  family  requirements  in 
the  way  of  eggs  and  dressed  poultry,  one 
of  the  larger  breeds  that  you  mention 
will  probably  suit  you  best,  remembering 
that  these  breeds  produce  brown  eggs 
discriminated  against  in  some  markets 
and  preferred  in  others.  Each  breed  has 
its  own  virtues,  its  own  faults;  there  is 
no  one  breed  that  combines  all  of  the 
former  to  the  exclusion  of  any  of  the 
latter.  M.  B.  0. 


Many  years  ago  the  only  control  meth¬ 
od  suggested  for  destroying  tipple  mag¬ 
got  was  to  pasture  sheep  in  the  orchard 
to  eat  the  drops.  Now  the  entomologists 
have  mapped  out  a  system  of  poison 
sprays  to  destroy  the  parent  flies. 
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STRENGTH 
and  GROWTH 


wiilv 


OATMEAL 

The ”  Ful-O-Pep  Way” is  the  easy  way  to  build  baby  chicks 
into  energetic  layers  and  husky  meat  fowls.  With  the 
nourishing  help  of  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter,  your 
downy  hatch  will  change  to  feathered,  one-pound  birds  in 
amazingly  short  order.  •  Oatmeal  is  a  health  and  energy 
builder.  Baby  chicks  respond  to  it  by  developing  broad, 
deep  bodies,  capable  of  heavy  egg  production.  It  offers 
them  materials  they  need  for  quick  feather-making  and 
for  starting  an  unusual  growth  of  firm  breast  meat. 

•  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  contains  a  variety  of  other 
valuable  ingredients  .  .  .  cod  liver  meal,  cod  liver  oil, 
molasses  (in  dry  form),  essential  minerals,  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  grain  ingredients  are  all  blended  together  in 
scientific  proportion.  Each  ingredient  has  its  own  spe¬ 
cial  work  to  do.  All  of  them  are  finely  ground  and  thor- 


From  their  first  tiny  crop-full  until  they  are 
six  weeks  old ,  feed  baby  chicks  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter.  This  balanced  baby  chick 
starter  with  the  oatmeal  base  can  help  you 
grow  hardy,  quick-feathering  birds  that  are 
rarely  troubled  with  common  baby-chick  ills. 


QUAKER 


rui-o-PEP 

Chick  cjtart&r 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


oughly  mixed  so  that  at  every  mouthful  the  chick  gets 
all  of  the  ingredients.  •  See  Your  Quaker  Feed  Dealer. 


BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 
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Let  Me  Help  You 

Succeed  with  Chickens 

I  started  raising  chickens  when  12  years  old, 
p§j||P  and  am  still  at  it.  I  have  condensed 
the  results  of  my  experience  into  this 
book  which  I  will  gladly  send 
FREE  on  request.  It  tells  how 
to  raise  chicks  successfully.  ^ 

Learn  how  to  brood 
chicks  correctly,  and  sue-  ggM 

cess  will  follow,  as  sure-  Jf: 
ly  as  day  follows  night.  X 
Write  for  my  free  book 
today. 

C.  V.  HILL  Pres.  UNITED  BROODER  CO. 

318  Pennington  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks— Started  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  at  any  age  you  prefer — either  baby  chicks  or  3  to  4  week  old 
started  chicks.  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  our  profitable  quick  maturing  strains.  At  Storrs  Egg 
Laving  Contest  our  Leghorn  pen  averaged  264  eggs — two  hens  laying  300 
eggs  each.  Our  New  Hampshire  Beds  lay  at  early  age.  Our  White  and 
Barred  Bocks  have  long  been  favorites. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  20,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penna.  State  College 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS 

Every  chick  produced  from  our  own  breeders  on  the  farm.  Officially  blood-tested,  production-bred, 
vigorous  and  healthy.  Write  for  catalog  and  new  prices. 

Educational  Bulletin,  “HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS’  ’  Sent  on  Request 

Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  DAVISVILLE.  R.  I. 


TEEN’S  "|T"T6LOOD  TESTED 

TATE  B— “ %ARRED  ROCK 

UPERVISED  m  19  ABY  CHICKS 

and  CERTIFIED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


XXANSON  STRAIN  'WHITE  3L.EGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog*  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  certified,  blood-tested, 
trapnested  and  high  producing  breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  Now  Jersey 


Natural  Brooding 

When  the  chicks  are  two  days  old  they 
are  moved  with  the  hen  to  a  brood  coop. 
Until  they  reach  this  age,  they  should 
remain  in  the  coop  with  the  hen.  The 
chicks  require  no  food  while  in  the  ne.st, 
but  the  mother  lien  should  be  given  whole¬ 
some  food  daily.  The  floor  of  the  brood 
coop  into  which  the  chicks  are  to  be 
placed  should  be  covered  with  dry  earth 
or  sand,  and  with  a  little  chaff  on  top. 

Chilling  of  the  chicks  when  moving 
them  should  be  guarded  against,  and 
the  head  and  throat  of  each  chick  should 
be  carefully  examined  for  any  lice  that 
may  be  hidden  in  the  down.  If  lice  are 
present,  take  one  ounce  anise  oil,  two 
ounces  sweet  oil,  mix,  and  rub  into  the 
down  on  top  of  the  chick’s  head  and 
under  its  beak  and  throat.  This  rubbing 
is  done  with  the  finger  and  not  too  much 
oil  should  be  used.  The  oil  will  spread 
over  the  skin  and  destroy  the  lice.  Finely 
powdered  anise  seed,  dusted  into  the 
feathers  of  the  hen  and  the  down  of  the 
chicks,  will  also  destroy  parasites  of  all 
kind  without  injuring  the  chicks.  This 
powder  must  be  as  fine  as  dust  aud  very 
dry.  Insect  powders  that  irritate  the 
eyes  may  prevent  the  chick  from  eating. 
Very  mild  powder  is  the  only  kind  fit 
for  use  about  a  hen  with  young  chicks. 

Since  a  mother  hen  of  quiet  disposition 
will  brood  and  care  for  her  chicks,  it  is 
best,  especially  if  the  weather  is  cool, 
to  prevent  the  chicks  from  going  out¬ 
side  the  coop  for  a  day  or  two.  A  good 
attendant  refrains  as  far  as  possible  from 
disturbing  the  hen  and  chicks,  for,  if 
they  are  frequently  disturbed,  the  lien  be¬ 
comes  irritable  and  nervous  and  steps  on 
the  chicks.  The  hen  and  brood  do  best 
if  they  are  undisturbed  by  unnecessary 
attention,  although  regularity  in  coop 
cleaning  and  feeding  must  be  the  rule. 

During  the  season  of  wind  storms,  rain, 
and  cold,  the  brood  coops  should  be 
placed  under  shelter  that  will  protect  the 
chicks  from  direct  contact  with  the 


BROODER  HOUSES 
For  Early  Chicks 

We  can  supply  Brooder  Houses  equipped 
With  single  or  doub.e  wood  floors.  Set  on 
concrete  blocks  or  skids — no  foundation  re¬ 
quired.  Built  in  sections,  ready  to  bolt  to¬ 
gether— no  carpentering.  All  lumber  kiln  dried. 

FREE  CATALOG  pictures  aud  describes 
most  complete  and  economical  line  of  poultry 
houses,  rabbit  hutches 
and  dog  kennels.  Write , 
for  your  copy  today. 

E.C.  YOUNG  GO. 

05  DEPOT  STREET 
RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


EGG  CARTONS 


2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


SAVE 

YOUR 

CHICKS 

and 

MONEY! 


It  raises  chicks  !  Free  folder  proves  the  ••  mazing 
value  of  this  brooder  house.  It  raises  chicks! 


Harder  Brooder  House 


fpemimCHICKS 

Increase  Your  Profits 
$.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BURRED  ROCKS 

Big  Healthy  Chicks  from  heavy  laying 
strains.  Low  prices. 

Please  write  .for  folder— it’s  .free 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R  5,  BeavCr  Spqs,  Pa. 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  England. 
Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
_  _  white  Bocks,  Beds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKEE 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


COCOLAMUS 

Free  range  flocks 

Tailored  Strain  White  Leghorns 
Bverlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns 

Barred  Bocks  . 

Light  Mixed  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . •••••• 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.^ 
Special  price  on  500  and 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


25  50  100 

..  $3.75  $5.50  $10.00 
..  3.75  5.50  10.00 

..  4.00  6.50  12.00 

..  3.00  4.50  8. CO 

..  3.75  5.50  10.00 

Parcel  post  prepaid. 
1000  lots.  Free  Circular 


COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.Cocolamus,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS-Purebred 

EVERY  CHICK  SELECTED 

Barred  Bocks,  Bliode  Island  Reds,  White  Bocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  *15.00  per  hundred  ;  Black  Giants,  $2*  00, 
Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $13.00.  rhe. 
vigorous  year  around  layers.  Shipments  piepaid 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  .rrcuimv 

LANCASTER  CHICK  HATCHERY 
O.  E.  Conn,  Prop. _  Lancaster,  I  enna. 

260-289-Egg  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  20G-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2.500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  -A-lso  guaraixteed .  clixcBs  xn 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  ClncKs 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders.  1  nee 
$10  per  100;  $90  per  1000.  Catalog  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  f? iVn^ 


an  auoui/  uur  Ki  eiu  cmi-p  ^  ..  n 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield, Pa. 

Dr.  Romig’s  (oS  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Hocks,  Rhode  Island  Beds, 
Heavy  Mixed  —  Prompt  replies  to  all  requests  lor™ 
low  fall  and  winter  prices.  100#  live  arrival,  postage  paid 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap-  Ji 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


llililiiiM 


OWN  A  PROFIT  BREED- 

FREE  Catalog  Tells  Hon 


ThfllKl^ 

I  -  and  lus 


Ieoductou 
bWds 


Send  (or  the  beautiful  Catalog  in  colors 
that  describes  Daugherty’s  Five  Special 
Production  Breeds,  pedigreed  male  birds 
head  our  flocks.  Ten  Extra  Chicks  with 
early  orders.  Quality  that  puts  more  profit 
into  your  pockei  at  no  higher  cost  to  you. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY  Write  Box  122 


SHELBY  HATCHERY- Shelby  Ohio 


LEGHORNS 

BARRON-TANCRED 

For  many  years  we  have  been  developing  our 
Leghorns.  300  to  326-egpr  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  stock  used  as  foundation.  We  also  have 
limited  number  Studer's  Special  Leghorn. 

10  EXTRA  CHICKS  WITH  EACH  100 

if  ordered  before  March  lQt.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Other 
most  popular  breeds.  Write  today  and  iret  a  catalog  and  pi  ice 
list  showing  attractive  prices.  UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY 
AND  EGG  FARMS,  Box  307R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


|  OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


STATE  SUPERVISED — at  less  than 
regular  c-fiiek  prices.  Order  now. 
Ship  when  wanted.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival.  SPECIAL — “EARL  Y  ORDER 
DISCOUNT  or  FREE  BROODER 
STOVE.”  Write  at  once  for 
illus.  literature,  it’s  FREE,  tells 
about  bio  dividends  with  our  blood- 
tested  chicks,  (Low  price-list  incl.t- 
PENN A.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  EEWISTOVVN.  I’A. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg 
handed  by  expert  judges.  Leg¬ 
horns,  11c  each;  Rocks.  Reds,  Wy¬ 
andottes,  13c  each ;  Light  Brahmas 
and  Black  Giants,  17c  each. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  special 
price  on  large  orders 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 

Box  102 
WHARTON 
OHIO 


Leghorns  9c;  Barred  Bocks  lie: 
Beds  lie;  W.  Bocks  13c;  Heavy 
Mix.  9c.  All  from  free  range 
flocks.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  7,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHiX 


c°r»^ 


t 


|  ^  lAGAR^t 

Poultry  Farm 

Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-malt 
ers.  “Pride  o’  Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable. 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 

Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  aud  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Bocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want . chicks. 


Name  -  - 
Addrese  . 


weather.  In  pleasant  weather,  the  coops 
should  be  out  in  the  open,  where  they 
may  be  placed  on  hare  ground  that  is 
free  from  a  growth  of  grass.  If  the  coops 
are  thus  placed,  the  chicks  can  go  from 
the  coop  to  the  grass,  but,  if  the  coop 
is  in  the  grass,  the  chicks  cannot  help 
getting  wet  if  they  are  at  liberty  while 
the  grass  is  moist  from  wet  or  dew.  In 
the  hot  weather  it  is  necessary  for  the 
coops  to  be  placed  under  some  shelter 
that  protects  the  hen  and  chicks  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  ,sun  and  from  in¬ 
jury  from  heavy  showers.  The  coops 
must  be  placed  where  the  flow  of  surface 
water  is  away  from  it,  and  not  under 
it  or  into  it. 

The  ground  about  the  brood  coops 
must  be  dry  and  free  from  filth.  If  the 
ground  is  covered  with  fine  gravel  or 
coarse  sand  it  may  be  freshened  by  fre- 
qeuntly  stirring  it  with  a  rake.  Brood 
coops  should  be  moved  frequently  to  avoid 
the  dampness  that  gathers  under  the 
floor.  The  location  of  coops  that  have 
no  floor  but  the  ground  beneath  them, 
must  be  frequently  changed  in  order  to 
avoid  injury  from  tainted  soil.  Where 
the  hen  and  chicks  have  a  covered  run 
the  coops  and  runs  can  he  set  on  grass 
ground,  as  the  grass  under  the  run  will 
not  be  very  damp  after  a  heavy  dew.  One 
may  cover  the  runs  at  night  with  grain 
sacks  or  burlap,  to  keep  out  the  dew. 

Hens  that  hatch  a  promiscuous  lot 
of  chicks  are  kindly  disposed  to  chicks 
of  all  colors,  while  hens  that  hatch 
chicks  of  one  kind  only  are  likely  to 
kill  those  that  differ  in  color  from  their 
own  broods.  If  chicks  of  various  colors 
are  to  be  grown,  each  sitting  hen  should 
have  the  various  colors  represented  in 
the  eggs  given  to  her  to  hatch,  or  the 
chicks  may  be  mixed  immediately  after 
they  are  hatched  by  distributing  them 
among  the  hens  before  they  have  been 
taken  from  the  nest.  If  these  precau¬ 
tions  are  not  taken,  the  broods  cannot  be 
mixed  as  a  hen  will  not  usually  own  a 
chick  different  from  the  color  of  those 
taken  from  the  nest  with  her,  and  will 
kill  all  others. 

No  food  is  needed  until  after  the  sec¬ 
ond  day.  The  first  meal,  which  may  be 
scattered  on  the  feed  board,  should  be 
coarse,  sharp  sand  or  fine  chick  grit. 
This  meal  is  set  before  the  chicks  when 
they  are  moved  with  the  hen  to  the 
brood  coop.  Two  hours  later  a  little 
rolled  oats  or  bread  crumbs  should  be 


Made  in  the  size  you  want— it  raises  chicks  !  Brices 
so  low  you  save  hip  money  by  getting  one  now. 
Send  for  folder  today. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  BR-31,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Beds.  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 

Wi  Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed - 
J  ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
■"  graduate;  also  ten  years'  experience.  Wo 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  catalog 
and  early  order  discount. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


SHIES 


1  /Jr  SEASON  1931 

Faithful  service  for  25  yrs- 
Chicks  that  I  ive  and  grow 
Leghorns,  Minorcas.  Hamburgs,  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  aud  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


High  Grade  Chicks 


Feb.  and  March  delivery  100  500  1000 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .$13  $62.50  $l?5 

Bd.  Bocks,  R.  T.  Beds,  Anconas .  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Bocks,  Wh.  Wyan..  Bull’  Orp. 

Wh.  and  Bl.  Minorcas .  16  77.50  150 

Light  Brahmas  and  Bl.  Giants .  20  95.00  190 

Assorted:  Light,  10c;  Heavy,  12c. 

Also  special  mating  chicks  and  started  pullets.  100r; 
delivery'.  Order  direct  or  send  for  circular.  10% 


hooks  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  I). 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


“NONE  STATE  CERTIFIED 
iFTTFR”  BABY  chicks 

D  ™  i  I  ■■  ■  «  Guaranteed  to  Please 


Husky,  Healthy,  money-makers  culled  for  heavy 
egg  and  meat  producing  Broilers.  Send  for  new 
folder  and  attractive  price  list— it’s  free. 
Write  now.  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

“18  Years  Hatching  Experience” 
BOX  L,  RI1MJEEY,  MIL 


Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 


Day-old  Chicks 

Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Golden 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  GALLON  DRUM  ...  $  6.75  IF.O.B. 
10  “  “  ---  13.00  f  N.  Y. 

Special  Brices  on  Barrels. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  12.00 

S.  0.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks 

and  Heavy  Mixed.  100J£  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  For  low  prices  and  catalogue  write 

«Jas.  E.  Ulsli,  Box  It,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
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scattered  over  the  grit.  They  should  be 
fed  a  small  amount  every  two  hours. 
For  the  last  feed  at  night  they  should 
be  given  all  they  will  eat.  After  the 
chicks  are  three  days  old  they  should 
be  given  chick  grain,  and  have  a  hopper 
of  dry  mash  before  them  at  all  times. 
A  good  dry  mash  for  chickens  is  made 
of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran, 
middlings,  cornmeal  and  ground  oats 
from  which  the  hulls  have  been  removed 
and  5  per  cent  beef  scrap. 

The  mother  hen  should  have  a  dish 
fastened  on  the  side  of  the  brood  coop, 
and  should  be  fed  the  same  as  the  laying 
hens.  The  dish  and  food  should  be  up 
out  of  reach  of  the  chicks.  A  good  grain 
ration  for  young  chicks  is  mixed  by 
measure :  fine  cracked  corn,  16  qts. ; 
wheat,  8  qts. ;  hulled  oats,  4  qts. ;  pearl 
barley,  3  qts. ;  millet  seed,  1  qt.  Until 
the  chicks  are  six  weeks  old,  they  should 
be  fed  five  times  daily  on  the  above 
grain  ration. 

Young  or  growing  chicks  should  have 
their  first  meal  of  the  day  a.s  soon  as 
it  is  light  enough  for  them  to  see  to  eat 
and  their  last  feed  just  before  dark. 
Feed  only  what  they  will  eat  up  quickly, 
except  at  the  last  feed  at  night,  when 
they  should  -be  given  all  they  will  eat. 
When  the  days  are  long,  I  give  an  extra 
feed.  I  consider  that  a  lot  of  my  success 
in  growing  chickens  rapidly  is  due  to 
this  late  feeding  at  night.  Often  this  late 
feeding  comes  as  late  as  8  or  8  :30  P.  M. 
After  the  chickens  are  six  weeks  old,  they 
should  have  a  dry  mash  before  them  at 
all  times,  composed  of  four  quarts  conr- 
meal,  three  quarts  of  ground  oats  free 
from  hulls,  two  quarts  wheat  bran,  two 
quarts  white  middlings,  and  two  quarts 
of  lne  beef  scrap.  They  should  also  be 
given  a  grain  ration  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  cracked  corn,  wheat  and  oats. 
This  should  be  fed  four  times  a  day,  the 
last  feeding  coming  as  late  at  night  as 
it  is  possible  for  the  chicks  to  see  to 
eat. 

Chicks  must  have  at  all  times  plenty 
of  fresh  water  and  hoppers  of  grit,  oyster 
shell,  and  fine  charcoal. 

Massachusetts.  r.  l.  Chamberlin. 


Chicks  on  Wire  Floor 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  way  of  rais¬ 
ing  young  chicks  on  wire  floors.  I  would 
also'like  to  try  this  way  of  raising  them. 
I  have  had*  some  trouble  with  worms  and 
this  seems  the  only  way  out.  IIow  many 
chicks  could  be  put  in  a  coop  Sxl2  ft. 
with  an  8  ft.  porch,  to  laying  age,  and 
what  kind  of  mash  hopper  is  used?  Is 
there  a  roof  over  the  porch,  or  is  it 
wire?  A.  W. 

As  many  chicks  would  be  placed  in  a 
brooder  with  outside  wire  floored  sun 
porch  as  that  brooder  would  hold  under 
other  conditions.  Three  chicks  to  each 
square  foot  of  floor  space  is  the  cus¬ 
tomary  rule,  or  300  in  a  brooder  8x12 
feet  in  size.  Overcrowding  as  the  chicks 
increase  in  size  would  have  to  be  met 
by  removal  of  cockerels  as  broilers  or 
other  disposal  to  give  room.  A  sun  porch 
is  covered  with.  wide-meshed  poultry 
netting,  unless  protection  from  flies  as 
a  preventive  of  infestation  by  tape  worms 
is  desired,  when  fly  screening  is  used  over 
both  top  and  sides.  In  that  case,  the 
windows  of  the  brooder  would  also  have 
to  be  screened  against  insects.  The  sides 
of  the  sun  porch  should  be  about  30 
inches  in  height,  though  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  making  them  as  high  as  de¬ 
sired.  Any  mash  hopper  low  enough  to 
go  inside  the  porch  may  be  used.  As  it  is 
exposed  to  rain,  it  should  have  an  over¬ 
hanging  cover  to  protect  its  contents. 

M.  B.  D. 


Some  Poultry  Figures 

The  continued  drop  in  the  price  of 
eggs  is  forcing  many  small  poultrymen 
out  of  business.  While  the  price  of  feed 
has  dropped  a  little,  it  does  not  allow 
of  much  profit,  and  those  who  need  ready 
money  are  forced  to  sell  their  stock. 

We  have  recently  closed  up  our  1930 
records,  and  thought  the  following  might 
be  of  interest,  especially  as  not  all  poul¬ 
trymen  keep  any  records.  To  arrive  at 
these  figures  we  took  the  cost  of  feed  per 
100  lbs.  (we  mix  our  own  grain  and 
mash)  and  the  price  of  eggs,  which  we 
sell  by  the  crate  to  a  middleman. 

In  1924  it  took  56  eggs  to  purchase 
100  pounds  feed ;  in  1925,  53 ;  in  1926, 
52;  in  1927.  57;  in  192S,  64;  in  1929, 
58 ;  in  1930,  63.  h.  m.  w. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


to  build 

HUSKIER 

CHICKS 

TESTS  on  our  own  experimental  farm 
and  by  thousands  of  practical  poul¬ 
trymen  prove  that  B-B  Vitamized  All- 
Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  gives  maxi¬ 
mum  chick  growth  with  minimum  mort¬ 
ality  and  low  feed  costs. 

The  Growth  and  Vigor  Vitamins  A 
and  B,  the  Sunshine  Vitamin  D,  all  so 
necessary  to  chick  life  and  development 
are  contained  in  ample  quantity  in  B-B 
Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration 
through  such  health-giving  ingredients 
as  Milk  Sugar  Feed,  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Dried 
Buttermilk,  Alfalfa,  Leaf  Meal,  Linseed 
Oil  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Fish  Meal  and 
other  health-providing  concentrates  and 
minerals,  all  in  perfect  balance. 


considerable  saving  in  labor,  time  and 
money. 

To  prove  that  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash 
Chick  Starter  Ration  will  give  you  best 
results,  we  make  this  offer.  Get  a  supply 
from  your  dealer.  Feed  it  to  a  part  of  your 
hatch  and  compare  with  anything  else 
you  choose  to  use  for  the  balance.  If  B-B 
doesn’t  produce  sturdier,  better-feathered 
chicks,  if  it  doesn’t  eliminate  rickets  and 
cut  mortality  rate,  return  the  empty  bags 
to  your  dealer  and  he’ll  give  you  back 
every  cent  of  your  money. 

With  all  their  remarkable  productive¬ 
ness,  B-B  Feeds  are  surprisingly  low  in  price. 
We  also  have  Chick  Starter  and  Chick 
Feed  separate  for  those  who  still  prefer 
feeding  this  way.  These  feeds  also  carry 
the  famous  B-B  guarantee. 

Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free 

Right  now,  with  another  poultry  sea¬ 
son  just  ahead,  you  will  find  our  free  64- 
page  book,  "Making  Poultry  Pay  a  Pro¬ 
fit,”  particularly  useful.  Practical  poultry- 
men  tell  us  they  have  never  seen  so  much 
sound  information  packed  into  one  book 
before.  We  would  like  to  send  you  a  copy 
free.  Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring 
it  promptly. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 


Stronger  Chicks,  Fewer  Losses 

Poultrymen  are  particularly  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick 
Starter  Ration  because  it  contains  every¬ 
thing  necessary  to  chickhealth  andgrowth. 
No  other  feed  is  needed.  This  remark¬ 
able  ration  will  build  strong,  vigorous 
frames  and  give  perfect  feather  develop¬ 
ment.  You  will  lose  fewer  birds.  And 
best  of  all,  you  will  accomplish  this  at  a 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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B-B  Guaranteed  Feeds  also  include  Vitamized 
Laying  Mashes,  Vitamized  Broiler  and  GrowingRa - 
tion,  Scratch  Feeds  and  a  full  line  of  Dairy  Feeds. 


B-B 

COCCI  DIOSIS 

VITAMIZED 

CONTROL  MASH 

The  dreaded  Coccidia  germ  usually  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  while  a  chick  is  from  3  weeks  to  6  weeks  of 
age.  B-B  Coccidiosis  Vitamized  Control  Mash  has  been 
prepared  for  use  at  this  period  to  furnish  the  chick  with 
the  necessary  combating  organisms. 

In  addition  to  all  needed  nourishment,  B-B  Coccidiosis 
Vitamized  Control  Mash  contains  40%  Lactose,  derived 
from  the  large  quantities  of  Milk  Sugar  Feed  and 
Dried  Buttermilk.  The  very  high  percentage  of  this 
disease-fighting  element  forms  lactic  acid  and 
develops  immense  quantities  of  beneficial  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  lower  intestines  and  caeca,  right 
where  these  guardians  of  health  are  needed 
to  wage  a  successful  fight  against  the 
Coccidia  germs. 


"Yjitaintfw 


CHICK  STARTER  RATION 


M ore  Productive -Yet  Surprisingly  Low  In  Price / 


Quality  baby  chicks  iV”a  ts: 

dred,  provided  you  return  this  .  advertisement  ; 
with  your  order.  May  hatched  chicks; — Leghorns, 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black — $12.00  per  100.  Barred 
Bocks,  Beds,  Minorcas,  Anconas — $14.00  per  100. 
White  Bocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons — $16.00  per 
100.  Jersey  Giants,  Light  Brahmas — $18-00  per  100. 
March,  $4  more.  April,  $2  more.  June  and  July,  $2 
less.  Custom  hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler 
chicks,  light,  $10.00  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy.  $12.00; 
All  Heavy.  $14.00.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more. 
Better  order  now.  Sent  C.O.I).  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid  live  delivery. 
Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for 
folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


STRICKLE  R’Sa""oe„dS.C.  WHITE 
LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks 


Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  Barron  B.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 
used;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful.  Ex¬ 
tra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these  ma¬ 
tings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100 % 
live  delivery  guaranteed— $14  per  100;  $41 
per  300;  $67  per  500;  $130  per  1000.  Also 
White  Bocks  and  Brahmas.  10JS  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LE0NARD  F.  STRICKLER,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-lay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes,  Rocks. 
Reds,  Leghorns,  Heavy  &  Light  mixed, 
only  7c  up.  We  send  1,000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 

_ _  500  chicks,  500  size  with  300  chicks. 

Hottest  offer  ever  made,  in  business  for  years.  Ser¬ 
vice  after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write  at  once. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE 

3  Years  $1.00;  3  Months  Trial  10c 

Biggest  and  best  poultry  magazine.  Established 
1895.  Tells  all  about  profitable  poultry  keeping. 
*  Up  to-date,  money-making  ideas  in  every  issue. 
k50to  160  pages  monthly,  with  poultry  pictures 
rin  natural  colors*  Send  coin  or  stamps  at  our  risk. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Box  48,  MOUNT  MORRtfft*  ILLINOIS 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Feb.,  March,  and  April  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$  10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  10.00  47.50  90.00 

They  are  two  of  America's  heaviest  producers  of  large 
White  Eggs.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


TAIfC  lUHTIPC  150,000  chicks  for 

3  AlLfc  IMUIluC  Feb.  23rd,  March  and  April 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tanc.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

B.  Box  &  B.  I.  Beds.  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Silv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00  .... 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Free  range  carefully  selected.  100%  del.  guaranteed. 
Order  di.eet.  Catalog  free 

The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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KEIIITS  BABY  CHICKS  WILL  NOT 
DISAPPOINT  YOU  NEXT  FACE 

ONLY  chicks  from  heavy-laying  stock  become  profitable  egg 
producers.  High  egg  yield  is  an  inherited  quality. 

Kerr’s  baby  chicks  have  a  rich  inheritance  from  birds  that  have 
made  big  records  in  the  leading  egg-laying  contests.  Our  White 
Leghorns  have  official  production  records  up  to  304  eggs  in  a  year. 
Our  Barred  Rocks  have  produced  up  to  277  eggs  and  our  R.  I.  Reds 
have  laid  up  to  300  eggs  in  365  days. 

The  prepotency  of  the  Kerr  strains  of  baby  chicks  for  high 
egg  yields  is  a  fixed  quality.  In  addition  to  heavy  egg  production, 
they  excel  in  correct  breeding  type  and  lusty 
vigor,  and  are  available  from  stock  tested  for 
B.  W.  D.  Send  for  Kerr’s  fully  illustrated  Chick 
Book  and  the  prices,  sent  free  upon  request. 

KERR  Cnif  KERIES.  INC. 

Dept.  J,  Frenehtown,  N.  .1. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Middletown,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


One  of  the  Most  Intensive  Breeding  and  Research 
Farms  of  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

offers  a  limited  number  of  chicks  March  and  April 
delivery.  Free  chick  circular  and  price  list.  Our 
bulletin  “Practical  methods  of  parasitic  control”  free 
to  all  customers.  Endorsed  and  approved  by  Or. 
Brunett,  Cornell  University. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Odessa,  New  York 


FOR  PEAK  PROFITS 


Buy  Mt.  Healthy 'a  famous  “Healthy  Chicks’'  from 
extra  heavy  laying  flocks.  21  best  breeds.  Hatching 
weekly.  No  delays.  100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
New  Catalog  Free.  MT  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES, 
R-10,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio  (Just  north  of  Cincinnati) 

FROM  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100; 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds,  $12;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $9;  Light  Mixed.  $8.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  1  i ve*  delivery  free. 
MITCHELL  S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


ft  I  Ann  TCCTCH  From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar- 
DLUUU  "I  CO  I  CU  i  ,  d  Rocks,  s.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
f>  |J  |  g if  C  Three  consecutive  years  of  blood 
l/nlvIVO  testing  for  B.  W.  D. 

SUNNYBR00K  FARM  HATCHERY  -  New  Berlin,  Pa. 

■  CIVIC  C ARM's  Qual'ty  chicks  from  our  own 
LuVTId  rMnmO  heavy  producing  breeders, 
g ■*  u  |  f\  if  O  blood  tested.  Write  for  special 
l/nil/IVO  discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsvllle,  R.  I. 


nl  .  ,  HARKED  IIIICKS 

Chicks  f{.ci.^^,lWKNS 


,  also  hate  King  eggs 

Write  for  prices. 

.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  W  hlte  Bocks — Heavy  Mixed 

Write  for  our  low  delivered  prices— 100#  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  GEO.  IV.  PAIGE,  Bellnsgrove,  Pn. 


Reduced  Prices  on  Quality  Chicks 

Wh.  Leghorns  9c;  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Wli,  Wyandottes, 
31.  Minorcas  11c;  Bf.  Rocks  18c;  Giants  16c;  Heavy  Mixed 
10c;  Light  Mixed  8c.  Hum  Creek  Ponltry  Farm,  Suubiiry,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks..  $10—100 
Heavy  Mixed..  9—100 
100  %  arrival.  Postage 
paid.  C.O.D.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  9,  Rearer  Springs, I’a. 


filirKC  LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

iniLAij  from  my  own  free  range  flock  at 
MO.IIO  per  100.  100X  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


rnirirc  P  A  Ik  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12;  Leghorns, 

LnlUYo  Ly.U.Lr.  $10;  Heavy  mixed,  $10;  Light.  $8. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
naturity ,  free.  C.  HI.  LAUVER,  Box  78,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


More  Eggs-More  Profits 

Leghorns.  1  000  blood-tested  breeders.  Catalog  free. 
Blue  Ridge  Leghorn  Farm  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  PUSaI/o  from  Pennsylvania 

I  ancrea  LEGHORN  LlllvftS  Arc"Pdited  Flock. 
Booklet.  North  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  K,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


|-i  n  »  From  IMPORTED  BARRON  White 

U  H.  1.  IX  3  Leghorns.  Big  hens.  Catalog  free. 
BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  •  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Gedarhurst  Chicks 

3end  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept-Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


REDWING  Stops  Cannibalism 


3  or.75c,7  oz,  SI  .50 

0-  (3.  Ilooks,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Built  of  Calif.  Rea  wood,  hot 
copper  tanks,  double  walls,  dead 
air  space,  double  glass  doors,  egg  turn¬ 
ing  trays,  shipped  set  up  ready  to  use. 

AND  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
150  Egg  Size  Now  Only  - 

2SO  Egg  Size  Now  Only  -  17.2S 

400  Egg  Size  Now  Only  -  25.45 

80  Days  Trial— Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Brooder  prices  cnt.too. 
Order  now  or  write  for  Free  CaRlog.  Freight  Paid  east  of  Rockiee. 


WISCONSIN-IRONCLAD  C0.f  Box  42  Racine,  Wise. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 


%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1.000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


20—  CENTURY  CHICKS 


FREC^rx  CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest-pedigree  strains.  Big: 
type  Barron  Lesrhorns.  Big: 

Eersr  Layers.  Standard  bred 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  S.  C. 

Reds.  Minorcas,  etc. 

Write  today--Get  our  big:  _ 

WE  SHIP  C.O.D.  poultry  book  which  gives  Wl|h  Each  100 
100  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  ORDERED 
delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar.  1st 

Established  30  years.  Best  of  references.  Write  today. 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS  WITH  PEP 

Our  chicks  get  better  year  by 
year.  This  year  best  of  all.  More 
prize  winners  this  year  at  Na¬ 
tional  Shows.  Higher  flock  average 
production.  Ail  breeders  carefully 
selected  for  health  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Purebred.  Ohio  Accredited. 
Free  range  flocks.  Big  illustrated 
catalog  free.  Prices  low  quality 
considered.  Don’t  miss  this  offer. 
HOLGATE  CHICK  HATCHERY 
Box  H, _  Holgate,  Ohio 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
I‘.  \  up  to  7  lbs.,  mated  to  Pedigreed 

cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock  at  $12,50 
per  100,  $36.75  per  300,  $60  per  500, 
$110  per  1,000.  10%  books  order. 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

Batoy  Cliiclis 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tailored  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.... 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Beds.... 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons. _ 

Assorted  Light  Breeds... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds... 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


50 

100 

500 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

5.00 

9.50 

45-00 

1000 

$  90.00 
90.00 
1 10.00 
1 10.00 
1 10.00 
70.00 
85.00 
Order  from 


ATHENEON  CHICKS 


10  Chicks  Extra  with  each  100 
Ordered  Belore  March  1st 

$1.00  down  books  order.  Rest  C.O.D. 
anytime  wanted.  Pedigreed  Males,  Trapnested 
Hens  insure  better  Quality,  more  Eggs.  Order 
now  and  save  money.  Prices  reasonable.  Free 
CHICK  JOURNALS  tell  all.  Write  today. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain ...  .$10.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) ..  .$12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $13.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.. $10  per  100;  Light  Mixed.. $8  tier  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


For  Sale-BABY  CHICKS 

Columbia,  Ruff.  White  & 

White  &  Barred  HOCKS  Sil.  Laced  Vf  yailQOttOS 
Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Write  for  special  discount  on 
orders  received  during  February  for  future  delivery. 
Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Newark,  Delaware 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  S.  C.  "White  Leghorns.  $9  per  lOO. 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  lOOS  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  loo  noo  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg . $10  $47.50  $  90 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12  57.50  MO 

L.  Mix.  $9  per  100.  H.  Mix.  $10  per  100.  100%  live 
delivery,  post  paid,  new  circular  free. 

D.  A.  STIMELING,  R.D.  2,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Rahv  rhieto  ohio  Accredited.  Rest  purebred  stock. 
DaUjF  UllILKo  Leading  breeds.  Personally  inspected  and 
carefully  supervised.  10  Extra  Chicks  per  lOO  if  or¬ 
dered  before  March  1.  For  best  quality  chicks  write — 

PAUL  GROSE,  Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Bx  590,  Findley,  O. 


Egg-eating  Hens 

I  have  a  flock  of  White  Wyandotte 
hens  that  are  laying  well,  but  they  are 
eating  eggs  badly.  They  all  seem  to  he 
at  it.  In  the  morning  they  do  not  bother 
them  much,  but  in  afternoon  they  clean 
all  up.  What  would  you  advise  to  stop 
them?  I  keep  a  well-balaneed  laying 
mash,  before  them  all  the  time,  and  a 
50-50  scratch  wheat  and  cracked  corn ; 
plenty  of  oyster  shells.  I  have  tried  wet 
mash  with  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar. 
W  hat  causes  this  habit?  E.  o.  v. 

New  York. 

Hens  evidently  eat  eggs  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  like  them,  though  it 
would  seem  that  nature's  foresight  should 
have  guarded  against  this  form  of  de¬ 
struction  of  a  species  by  giving  all  birds 
a  distaste  for  their  young  in  embryonic 
state.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  wild 
birds  do  not  eat  their  eggs,  that  vice 
being  an  accompaniment  of  civilization 
and  a  mark  of  man's  interference  in 
natural  customs.  At  any  rate,  egg-eating 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  closely  confined 
flock,  well-fed  and  pampered  and  allowed 
to  deteriorate  in  moral  character,  even 
as  the  human  animal  is  likely  to  do 
when  the  necessity  for  useful  labor  is 
removed.  Hens  that  may  fully  satisfy 
their  appetites  at.  any  moment  by  merely 
stepping  to  a  well-filled  food-hopper  and 
that  get  only  the  muscular  exercise  af¬ 
forded  by  jumping  up  and  down  from 
conveniently  arranged  perches  are  likely 
to  seek  those  forms  of  mischief  that  at¬ 
tract  idle  beaks  and  minds  freed  from 
family  cares  by  kerosene  lamps  and  coal¬ 
burning  brooder  stoves. 

Few  of  the  vices  of  poultry  are  more 
destructive  and  distressing  than  egg  eat¬ 
ing,  feather  pulling  and  cannibalism,  and 
few  are  more  difficult  to  combat,  once 
they  have  been  established.  There  is  a 
taste  for  such  animal  products  as  eggs 
and  blood  that  argues  for  a  stage  in  their 
existence  when  fowls  preyed  upon  weaker 
animals  and  depended  less,  if  at  all, 
upon  the  fruits  of  the  field  for  susten¬ 
ance.  It  may  be  a  reversion  to  this  an¬ 
cient  craving  that  makes  a  hen  that  has 
once  broken  and  eaten  an  egg  or  pecked 
at  the  raw  flesh  of  a  mate  a  bloodthirsty 
fiend,  ready  to  destroy  her  young  before 
it  emerges  from  the  shell  or  tear  to 
pieces  and  devour  a  crippled  companion 
in  the  pen.  There  are  probably  no  poul- 
trymen  who  have  not  been  confronted  with 
the  necessity  for  guarding  against  and 
overcoming  this  cannibalistic  appetite, 
and  who  have  not  found  it  difficult. 

Eggs  that  are  thin  shelled  are  most, 
likely  to  be  broken  and  to  start  egg¬ 
eating.  Anything  that  helps  to  strengthen 
the  shell,  therefore,  is  helpful.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  lime  is  needed,  but  this  is 
practically  always  supplied  in  the  form 
of  crushed  oyster  shells  or  limestone  grit, 
in  addition  to  that  in  the  common  foods. 
Lime  may  be  supplied  in  abundance,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  hen  not  be  able  to  utilize 
it.  There  is  a  mysterious  power  in  sun¬ 
light  that  enables  a  lien  to  use  the  lime 
in  her  food  for  natural  purposes,  bone- 
building,  egg-producing,  etc.,  and  lacking 
which  there  may  be  failure  to  utilize 
this  material.  This  effect  of  sunlight  is 
markedly  diminished,  or  destroyed,  when 
the  sunlight  has  to  pass  through  window 
glass  and  is  very  much  diminished  during 
the  Winter  months.  Here  is  a  very  evi¬ 
dent  reason  for  Winter  production  of 
weak-shelled  eggs  and  a  suggestion  as  to 
one  way  to  overcome  it.  The  continuous 
feeding  of  a  small  amount  of  cod  liver 
oil  in  the  ration  makes  up  to  a  very 
great  degree  the  lack  of  direct  sunlight 
and,  if  the  hens  are  given  a  pint  of  cod 
liver  oil  in  each  100-  lbs.  of  their  mash 
through  the  Winter,  the  shells  of  the 
eggs  will  be  stronger,  more  resistant  to 
the  beaks  of  inquiring  fowls,  and  the 
hatchability  of  the  eggs  will  be  improved. 
Aside  from  this,  the  use  of  this  vitamin 
containing  food  in  small  quantity  w’ill 
contribute  to  the  general  well  being  of 
the  flocks.  M.  B.  D. 


Pork  for  Cannibal  Hen 

I  take  about  two  or  three  pounds  of 
salt  pork,  and  cook  it  over  night  in  cold 
water.  In  the  morning  hang  it  in  the 
henhouse,  where  the  lien  can  pick  it. 
When  that  is  gone  put  up  another.  It 
will  help  stop  hens  from  picking  one 
another  to  death.  c.  A. 

New  York. 


Reports  state  that  the  San  Jose  scale 
is  increasing  again.  Thorough  control 
measures  are  necessary. 


EXTRA  Egg  Profits 

♦ 

Free  Book  Tells  How 


♦ 

If  your  hens  are  only  average  layers  figure  out 
how  much  extra  money  you’d  make  if  you  had 
birds  that  laid  200  to  300  eggs  a  year.  Figure 
it  out  on  an  average  yearly  price  of  50c  a  dozen. 

That  EXTRA  profit  is  ALL  profit  for  it  costs 
no  more  to  feed  and  keep  HEAVY  layers  than  it 
does  average  layers. 

Pouitrymen  who  are  making  real  money  are 
raising  the  famous  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  These  birds  lay  200  to 
300  eggs  a  year.  And  there’s  no  guesswork 
.about  it.  The  trapnest  records  prove  it. 

Bigger  egg  profits  can  be  yours  if  you  start  a 
flock  of  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREED  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  You  can  do  it  either  with  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  or  baby  chicks.  Remember  each  egg 
and  each  chick  is  the  product  of  birds  whose 
yearly  egg  record  is  200  to  300  eggs. 

Write  for  the  Willgerodt  Leghorn  Book.  It’s 
full  of  valuable  information  and  it’s  FREE. 

WILLGERODT  BROS. 


BABY 


THIS  IS  MY 
I3TH  YEAR 
EXPERIENCE 


BARRED  ROCKS . 

TANCRED  STRAIN 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

LIGHT  MIXED . 

HEAVY  MIXED . 


CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

$12.00  $57.50  $110 

10.00  47.50  90 

,  8.00  37.50 

10.00  47.50 


Wrfle  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  .door. 


FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O.D/ 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.O.D 
and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From  pure-bred" 
inspected  and  culled  flocks. 


Prices  on 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Rr.  Leg . 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.. 
Wh.  Wyan.  &  Wh.  Rocks. . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Write  for  prices  if  interested 
Free  Catalog. 


25  50 

- $3.00  $5.50 

-  3.50  6.50 

-  4.00  7.50 

.  2.50  4.50 

in  3-week-old 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

14.00 

8.00 

chicks. 


NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  118.  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


ENGLISH  AND  TANCRED  STRAIN 


Heavy  Winter  Layers  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3. 00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

500  lots,  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots,  $10 
prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  FREE  CIRCULAR 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield 


50 

$5.50 

6.50 

5.50 

4.50 

less. 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

10.00 

8.00 

100% 


Pa 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6.25 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.00 

5.75 

1 1.00 

52.50 

100 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bd.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks, 

Wh.  Wyans  &  Reds 
S,  C.  Wh.  and  151.  Leg. 

Br.  Leg.  &  Anconas  _ 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  oount  guar.  Catalog  free. 

For  Greoter  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hotcbery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

HERBSTER’S  New  Low  Prices 

500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Rocks  . $12.00  per  100 

R.  1.  Reds  .  12.00  per  100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..  10.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  .  16.00  per  100 

Mixed  $9 — 100;  1,000  lots  lc  less 
Folder  free.  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery 
HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

10  EXTRA  CH  ICKS  given  with  each 
100  if  ordered  before  March  1st. 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Legh.  ..$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar'n  Str.  Wh.  Legh...  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mix. .  .$8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  .  .$10.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


LONG'S  iv'.h'if  LEGHORNS 

GENUINE  BARRON  STRAIN — The  World’s  greatest 
money  making  strain.  4  to  7  lb.  birds  used  for 
breeders,  bred  for  size  and  heavy  production.  Try 
our  chicks  once  and  you  will  be  our  permanent  cus¬ 
tomer.  At  tiie  lowest  price  ever  offered  for  such 
quality  chicks,  at  $9  and  $11  per  100.  Postpaid  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

Turkey  Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 
For  Quality  and  Profit 

100  Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns, 
$10;  Parks  Strain  B.  R.  Permit  73c31. 
$12;  White  Wyandottes,  $13;  Mixed 
Chicks,  Heavy,  $10:  Light,  $8.  From 
two  and  three-year-old  breeding  stock  with  high-egg 
records  up  to  312  eggs  in  one  year.  100%  live  del. 
I*o.  paid.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Order  Now — Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
CATALOG  FREE  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rooks  &  Reds..  $12  $57.50  $110 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns...  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mix .  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed .  7  35.00  70 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Q00D  CHICKS- Low  Prices-Big  Discount 

Get  our  beautiful  big  catalog  which  tells  ail  about 
our  Accredited  highly  bred  chicks.  Our  prices  are  in 
line  and  we  send  10  extra  chicks  per  100  for  orders 
placed  before  March  1st.  Write  today.  HOYTVILLE 
ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  Main  St.  Hoytville,  0. 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  U  I 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  rS  I 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

$10.00  Per  lOO  $47.50-500  $90-1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed — Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter- lay ing 
stock.  Lanre  type  Hollywood  Strain, 
$10-100,  $4  7.50-500,  $90  1000.  Order  Now 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRRHMfl  - 
BLACK  LFGH0RN  - 
PEARL  GUINEA  -  - 
WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCK 
TOULOUSE  GOOSE  - 
II.  .1.  VANDYKE 


EGGS 


$2.25  per  15 
$1.25  per  15 
$1.50  per  15 
$2.00  per  10 
$2.00  per  4 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 
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Cheapening  the  Mash 

Would  you  give  a  formula  for  an  egg 
mash,  cheap  but  good,  as  eggs  are  only 
20  to  25  cents  per  dozen  here.  J.  J. 

Washington. 

The  desire  to  cheapen  the  poultry  ra¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  counterbalance  a  slump 
in  poultry  prices  has  led  this  Winter 
to  the  substitution  of  wheat  and  oats 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  corn  here¬ 
tofore  fed.  Wheat  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  as  cheap  in  comparison  with  the 
price  of  corn  and,  while  it  has  been  held 
of  somewhat  less  value  than  corn  in  the 
poultry  ration,  has  always  ranked  as 
perhaps  second.  Oats  have  suffered  in 
popularity  because  of  their  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  hull  and  lack  of  palatability  when 
fed  dry.  Now,  however,  oats  and  wheat 
are  sought,  and  their  real  value  will  be¬ 
come  better  understood.  It  seems  to  mat¬ 
ter  little  how  oats  are  fed,  except  that 
there  are  ways  of  making  them  more 
acceptable  to  the  hens  than  when  given 
in  the  form  of  whole  dry  grain.  When 
oats  are  moistened  and  either  allowed  to 
germinate  in  a  place  of  suitable  tem¬ 
perature  or  to  produce  sprouts  of  several 
inches  in  length  the  hens  like  them. 
They  also  become  “green  food”  when 
well  sprouted  in  the  light.  When  finely 
ground,  they  become  an  acceptable  part 
of  the  poultry  mash.  Wheat  is  well 
liked  by  poultry  and  is  being  enjoyed 
now  by  flocks  that  never  saw  the  grain 
before,  and  had  to  be  introduced  gradu¬ 
ally  to  it  before  discovering  that  it  was 
to  eat.  Some  hens  of  mine  that  had 
never  had  wheat  in  their  ration  since 
chiekhood  walked  suspiciously  about 
their  feed  dishes  when  it  wTas  offered  with 
cracked  corn,  and  took  several  days  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  no  effort  was  being 
made  to  bunco  them.  Just  now,  they  are 
getting  wheat  to  the  exclusion  of  corn. 

I  do  not  know  just  to  wThat  extent 
corn  can  be  replaced  by  oats  and  wheat 
without  injury  to  egg  production,  but 
strongly  suspect  that  it  can  be  entirely 
left  out  of  the  ration  if  other  suitable 
foods  are  given.  Corn  is  comparatively 
rich  in  certain  vitamins  neceesary  to 
growth  and  health,  but  these  are  also 
found  in  such  other  foods  as  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa,  milk  and  the  various  green  stuffs 
fed.  Unfortunately,  Alfalfa  meal  of  high 
grade  is  also  expensive,  but  many  have 
well-cured  Alfalfa  hay  or  clover  that  they 
can  feed  whole,  allowing  the  hens  to 
pick  out  the  leaves.  The  farm  poultry- 
keeper  who  does  not  provide  at  least 
enough  green  cured  clover  or  Alfalfa  to 
give  his  hens  a  forkful  daily  through  the 
Winter  in  the  place  of  purchased  Alfalfa 
leaf  meal  in  his  mash,  is  throwing  away 
a  source  of  profit.  Dried  milk  is  also 
expensive.  If  milk  can  be  had  as  liquid 
skim-milk  or  buttermilk  at  farm  prices, 
is  should  be  substituted  for  the  dried 
product.  I  have  just  looked  through  the 
advertising  pages  of  three  different  polu- 
try  journals  to  find  the  familiar  old  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  green  bone  cutter  that 
used  to  be  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  every  farm  poultry  plant,  and  without 
success.  Not  that  I  wish  again  to  supply 
the  power  needed  by  these  machines,  but 
to  note  how  far  they  had  been  displaced 
by  the  convenient  commercial  bone  and 
meat  products. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  issued 
a  bulletin  which  discusses  the  use  of 
wheat  in  farm  animal  feeding,  apparently 
with  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  use 
of  this  grain.  They  quote  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Husbandry  of  the  Ames, 
Iowa,  College  of  Agriculture  as  saying 
that  “When  prices  are  favorable  or  there 
is  a  shortage  of  corn,  wheat  can  replace 
as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the  corn  in 
the  grain  ration  for  laying  hens.”  An 
Iowa  Station  formula  is  given  as :  Grain, 
wheat  1,000  lbs.,  oats  500  lbs.,  and 
cracked  corn  500  lbs.  Mash,  500  lbs. 
each  of  ground  wheat,  ground  oats,  ground 
corn  and  meat  scrap.  Much  smaller 
amounts  can,  of  course,  be  mixed  in  the 
same  proportions.  A  feeding  formula  from 
the  Illinois  Station  is :  Grain,  wheat 
1,000  lbs.,  oats  500  lbs.,  and  cracked 
corn  500  lbs.  Mash,  ground  wheat  S00 
lbs.,  ground  oats  740  lbs.,  meat  scrap  400 
lbs.,  Alfalfa  meal  40  lbs.,  and  salt  20  lbs. 

M.  B.  D. 


Possibilities  in  Raising 
Capons 

I  have  kept  a  flock  of  900  Leghorns, 
and  do  my  own  hatching.  In  the  last 
two  years  I  have  not  made  a  cent  on 


the  broilers,  and  when  I  want  to  sell 
the  old  hens  I  find  they  are  a  drug  on 
the  market.  I  have  a  better  market  here 
for  a  heavier  bird,  and  most  of  my  egg 
trade  does  not  care  if  the  eggs  are  brown 
or  white.  I  thought  of  trying  Barred 
Rocks,  c-aponizing  the  roosters,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  pullets  for  laying  in  their  pullet 
year.  Why  is  there  not  more  eaponizing 
done,  as  they  always  bring  a  good  price? 
Is  the  heavier  breed  harder  to  raise 
than  the  Leghorn?  Could  I  brood  300  of 
them  in  one  flock  or  in  one  brooder 
house?  I  have  five  brooder  houses  which 
I  move  each  year.  What  is  the  draw 
back  in  raising  the  heavy  chickens,  since 
all  the  large  poultry  farms  make  a 
specialty  of  Leghorns?  How  is  the  Barred 
Rock  for  laying  in  pullet  year?  A.  j.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  drawback  to  eaponizing  for  the 
general  market  is  the  cost  of  raising  the 
birds  to  an  age  when  they  become  market¬ 
able.  The  sole  return  from  capons  comes 
when  they  are  sold  for  table  use  and 
there  they  have  to  come  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  other  poultry,  not  as  good  and 
not  bringing  the  same  price,  but  still 
acceptable  to  most  families,  and  within 
the  reach  of  more  people  than  are  able 
to  afford  the  highest  quality  at  corres¬ 
pondingly  high  prices.  Grain  forms  the 
chief  food  ‘of  poultry  kept  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  and  grain  is  always  a  compara¬ 
tively  expensive  food.  To  attempt  to 
produce  poultry  meat  upon  high-priced 
grain,  even  with  such  help  as  can  be 
obtained  from  available  cheaper  feeds, 
is  to  enter  an  enterprise  handicapped 
before  a  start  is  made  by  inadequate 
prices  for  the  finished  product.  The  far¬ 
mer  who  can  caponize  some  of  the  heavier 
breeds  and  turn  them  loose  in  his  fields 
to  gain  what  they  can  by  foraging  is  in 
better  position  to  grow  capons  at  a 
profit  than  one  who  must  feed  them  in 
semi-confinement  throughout  their  lives, 
but,  even  here,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
experiment  with  a  small  number  of  birds 
until  the  conditions  necessary  to  satis¬ 
factorily  profit  are  known.  Special  mar¬ 
kets  or  special  facilities  may,  of  course, 
alter  general  statements.  m.  b.  d. 


Chicken  Pox 

About  twro  weeks  ago  my  flock  of  450 
White  Leghorns  refused  to  eat  their  mash 
as  before  ;  then  I  noticed  a  few  of  them 
having  little  black  spots  on  their  heads. 
Some  of  them  had  like  a  cheesy  matter 
in  their  mouth,  some  on  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  and  some  on  side  of  jaw.  I  heard 
a  rattling  noise  and  found  some  of  them 
had  difficulty  in  breathing.  When  exam¬ 
ined  I  found  the  windpipe  on  top  was 
full  of  a  hard  cheesy  matter,  some  I 
could  take  out  with  tweezers,  then 
swabbed  out  with  disinfectant  and  painted 
it  with  iodine,  but  I  cannot  check  the 
trouble.  I  lost  around  75  pullets  and 
still  have  about  50  that  I  am  trying  to 
cure.  Can  you  tell  me  what  this  is 
and  how  came  it?  We  certainly  keep  our 
henhouses  clean,  feed  commercial  mash, 
but  mix  our  own  scratch.  I  had  some  oat 
straw  that  did  not  smell  just  right,  but 
looked  alright  when  I  bought  it  baled, 
but  as  we  opened  it  it  was  all  caked 
hard.  We  had  to  pull  it  apart.  Do  you 
suppose  that  could  have  caused  the  dis¬ 
ease  or  do  you  think  it  is  the  stock? 
Half  of  these  450  pullets  had  a  slight 
attack  of  coccidiosis  last  Summer  and 
the  pens  of  75  each  had  more  spots  on 
their  heads ;  the  other  house  of  three 
pens  had  more  difficulty  in  breathing 
with  only  a  few  spots  on  head.  We 
cleaned  up  pens  after  we  gave  them 
Epson  salts  and  sulphur,  etc.. 

i\'ew  York.  MRS.  w.  L.  G. 

You  evidently  have  a  severe  attack  of 
chicken  pox  in  your  flock,  this  disease 
taking  the  diphtheritic  form,  with  cank¬ 
ers,  or  cheesy  masses,  appearing  in  the 
mouth  and  throat  and  the  scabs  which 
form  upon  comb  and  other  parts  of  the 
head  only  slightly  in  evidence.  There 
is  no  cure  for  this  disease,  once  it  has 
become  established  in  the  flock,  but  it 
may  be  guarded  against  by  vaccination 
in  the  Summer  before  the  pullets  are 
placed  in  Winter  quarters.  Vaccination 
is  simply  gviing  chicken  pox  by  rubbing 
some  of  the  virus  into  the  skin  where 
a  few  feathers  have  been  plucked  out  and 
has  the  virtue  only  of  conferring  the 
disease  at  a  time  when  it  can  do  least 
harm  and,  with  it,  immuity  to  further 
attacks  after  production  has  begun.  The 
vaccine  matter  for  this  purpose  can  now1 
be  obtained  only  through  veterinarians 
but  any  veterinarian  may  obtain  it  for 
you  at  a  cost  of  from  two  to  three  cents 
per  dose.  After  the  disease  has  appeared, 
about  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  isolate 
affected  birds,  treat  those  having  cankers 
as  you  have  done  by  removing  the  cheesy 
masses  with  a  swab  and  painting  their 
sites  with  tincture  of  iodine.  While  the 


scabs  and  cankers  appear  to  be  the  dis¬ 
ease,  they  are  but  external  symptoms  of 
the  infection  and  the  removal  of  the 
cankers  is  simply  to  prevent  choking  by 
their  formation  at  the  entrance  of  the 
windpipe.  The  external  sores  may  also 
be  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine,  though 
this  will  not  affect  the  internal  affection 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  local 
treatment. 

Good  care  and  sanitation  should,  of 
course,  be  given  attention  while  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  running  its  course  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  disease  is  very 
contagious,  easily  transmitted  to  healthy 
flocks  by  contact  with  sick  birds.  The 
contagion  may  remain  effective  over  a 
period  of  months,  at  least,  and  future  at¬ 
tacks  upon  premises  where  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  are  likely.  You  seem  to  have  done 
about  all  that  is  possible  for  the  birds  now 
suffering  and  may  well  consider  vacci¬ 
nation  next  Summer  for  the  pullets  and 
cockerels  raised  to  replace  those  of  your 
present  flock  discarded  in  the  Fall.  Spray¬ 
ing  and  vaporizing  various  disinfectants 
in  closed  houses  occupied  by  the  sick 
fowls  have  been  practiced  as  curative 
measures,  but  without  sufficient  success 
ot  warrant  recommendation.  There  may 
be  some  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
roup  are  proinent,  chicken  pox,  bird 
diphtheria  and  roup  being  considered  by 
some  authorities  as  simply  different  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  same  virus,  m.  b.  d. 


Jewish  Holidays  and  Poultry 
Demand 

Following  are  the  dates  of  Jewish  holi¬ 
days  this  year,  with  the  type  of  live  poul¬ 
try  desired  for  each.  The  best  mai’ket 
arrival  is  three  to  four  days  before  holi¬ 
day  date. 

Purim,  March  3. — Broilers,  fat  fowls, 
turkeys,  pigeons  and  squabs. 

Passover,  April  2-3. — Broilers,  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  fat  fowl  and  capons. 

Easter,  April  5. — Broilers,  fowl,  ducks, 
geese  and  capons. 

Last  Passover,  April  S-9. — Live  poul¬ 
try  of  all  kinds,  squabs  and  pigeons. 

Feast  of  Weeks,  May  22-23.— Prime 
quality  live  poultry  of  all  kinds,  squabs 
and  pigeons. 

Jewish  New  Year,  Sept.  12-13. — Broil¬ 
ers,  fat  fowl,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese, 
squabs  and  pigeons. 

Day  of  Atonement,  Sept.  21.  —  All 
prime  quality,  especially  chickens  and 
fowl,  also  squabs  and  pigeons. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Sept.  26-27.  — 
Ducks,  fat  geese,  fowl,  broilers,  squabs 
and  pigeons. 

Feast  of  Law,  Oct.  4. — Prime  quality 
live  poultry  of  all  kinds. 


Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  a  powerful 
fumigant  that  destroys  all  insect  life,  but 
it  also  destroys  all  animal  life,  and  is  too 
dangerous  for  domestic  use,  except  in  the 
hands  of  professional  insect  extermina¬ 
tors. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

r  Wall  Paper 

V  To  Paper  a  10x12 
Room  Complete 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog— Dept.  F 
A.  F.  DUDLEY,  58  N.  8d  Street,  Plilla.,  Fa. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  During 
Fast  18  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular—  Stoves  3b% 
off.  My  book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  hound  $1. 


mill  ITV  U II  i(L  t  Wh.  Jt  Bd.  Bocks.  *10-100 

VLALll  1  V/I1ICI13  Heavy  Mixed .  9-100 

Tailored  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  *9-100 ;  Assorted  T-100 
Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed — Catalog  free. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


CHICKS— 8.  C.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
free.  SUNNYSIDF  POCI/ritY  FARM,  Friendship,  New  York 


PlIIAKC  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Bd.  Rocks,  Beds,  quality 
willvItO  at  low  prices.  L.  IIAMRLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 


COCKERELS  —  N.  Y.  State  Certified  and  Supervised 
|LKGIIOHNS.  Edw.  Mayer  k  Son,  Brtdgchanipton,  L.!.,N.Y. 


GOLDEN  Wyandotte,  Silver  Hamburg,  Bed  Cap 
COCKERELS.  ARCHIE  IIORTON,  Wellvllle,  Ya. 


Breeders  vigorous  TIIDKEVC  with  unusual  liv- 
MAMMOTH  BRONZE  I  U II  lit  I  w  ability.  Accept¬ 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  and  stal  led  Turkeys,  also  breeders. 
Place  your  order  now  and  you  will  he  satisfied  and  con¬ 
vinced.  CIFRE'S  New  England  Turkey  Farm,  Medway,  Mass. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Outstanding  in  size 

shape  and  quick  maturity,  with  show  bird  plumage.  Now 
booking  orders  for  eggs  and  day  old  poults. 
STEPHEN  O'HAGAN,  Voorheesville,  Albany  Co.,  New  York 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Breeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks — prices  reduced. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  -:-  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Ring-Neck  Pheasants  unrelated  cock,  *28.50 

per  pen.  SUNNY  FI  ELDS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BRONZE  TOMS  — Select  breeding.  Size  and  quality. 

Gertrude  E.  Gettemy  -  -  Youngwood,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery. 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FAKM.  Barker. N.Y. 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I—  Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 
Volume  II— American 

$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III—  l).  S.  Frigate 
§2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tii  Street,  New  York 


JL 


This  Book  Will  Help  You 
Decide  Where  to  Buy  Your  Chicks 

FREE  CATALOG  pictures  and  describes  the  six  popular  breeds 
produced  at  Rosemont.  Explains  breeding  methods  which  have 
been  followed  for  19  years.  Gives  tests  to  use  in  selecting  chicks. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  March  and  April  delivery.  A  small 
deposit  reserves  your  preferred  shipping  date.  We  can  serve  better  if  you 
order  early. 

Writ*  for  th *  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List  Today 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 
Drawer  4  Hunterdon  County  Rosemont,  New  Jersey 


New  Low  Prices  on  Specialty  Bred  Leghorns 

We  have  arranged  our  matings  to  make  possible  the  lowest  prices  we  have  quoted  in  many  years. 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS — In  our  Select,  Special  and  Super  Matings,  every  Leghorn  female  must 
be  a  mature  hen  weighing  4  ibs.  or  more  and  producing  eggs  weighing  at  least  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 
Special  and  Super  Matings  are  headed  with  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 

CROSS-BREDS  for  Broiler  and  Roaster  Production 

“Wyan-Rocks”  (Wyandotte-Rock)  and  “'Bram -Rocks”  (Brahma-Rock). 

Also  Straight  ROCKS.  R.  I.  REDS  and  WYANDOTTES 

FREE  CATALOG — Write  for  beautiful  new  book,  the  best  we  have  ever  issued.  Gives  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  on  care  and  housing  of  chicks.  Tells  how  to  market  fancy  poultry  products  for  best  returns. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  New  Jersey 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart- 
dk-’)*-  rr.ust  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Some  time  back  I  gave  the  agent  of  a 
nursery  company  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  an 
order  for  some  nursery  stock.  Since  then 
conditions  have  been  hard,  and  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  pay  for  the  stock.  I  so  wrote  the 
company  canceling  the  order.  They 
wrote  back  that  if  I  pay  the  commission 
for  the  agent,  they  will  hold  the  order 
over  until  next  year.  Now  i  have  not 
even  got  the  money  to  pay  the  commis¬ 
sion,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  will  happen 
in  a  year  from  now’.  Will  you  take  this 
matter  up  for  me?  J.  H.  u. 

New  York. 

We  will  gladly  take  the  matter  up 
with  the  company,  but  past  experience 
leaves  us  little  hope  of  success.  These 
concerns  selling  nursery  trees,  or  other 
stock,  through  agents  require  the  buyer 
to  sign  a  contract,  carefuHy  prepared  by 
lawyers,  to  bind  the  buyer  to  take  the 
goods  when  delivered  and  pay  for  them. 
The  contract  usually  provides  that  the 
order  cannot  be  canceled.  Sometimes 
these  concerns  grow  the  trees,  but  more 
often  they  do  not,  but  buy  the  stock  from 
other  growers.  They  pay  the  agent  the 
commission  when  the  order  is  turned  in, 
and  then  invariably  refuse  to  cancel  the 
order.  Prices  usually  run  very  much 
higher  than  nurseries  which  sell  direct, 
through  their  charge  that  the  order  may 
be  canceled  before  the  trees  are  shipped. 

These  concerns  selling  through  agents 
do  not  consent  to  cancellation.  One  rea¬ 
son  is  the  agent’s  commission  which  they 
pay.  They  write  letters  and  threaten 
suit  by  lawyers,  but  it  is  seldom  they 
bring  suit,  and  in  a  case  like  the  above 
where  the  order  has  been  canceled  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  local  jury  would  sustain  the 
claim. 

I  notice  a  request  for  advice  in  regard 
to  a  course  in  forestry  from  the  Norton 
Institute.  All  W.  F.  C.  will  learn  is 
that  he  has  spent  his  money  for  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  worth  a  cent.  I  have 
been  a  forest  ranger  myself  once  upon  a 
time,  and  wliat'  I  have  to  say  I  know 
from  experience. 

If  a  person  has  a  limited  education 
there  is  not  much  of  a  chance  of  getting 
a  position  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  are  about  20  applications  for  every 
opening  by  high  school  graduates.  Then 
there  are  the  university  graduates  who 
get  preference  to  others. 

Here  in  Minnesota  there  are  18  ranger 
districts,  with  one  ranger  in  charge  of 
each  district,  and  he  has  one  assistant, 
called  patrolman  at  large.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  the  year  around.  In  the  Spring 
of  the  year  it  is  necessary  to  employ  ex¬ 
tra  help  on  account  of  the  fire  hazard. 
That  is  why  examinations  are  held, 
usually  the  first  of  March,  every  year. 
From '  those  who  take  the  examination 
the  best  are  picked  and  employed  if  any 
are  needed.  They  usually  receive  $80  per 
month  to  start  with,  and  work  from  April 
1  to  November  1,  and  then  are  laid  off 
until  the  next  year,  the  first  of  April, 
and  then  put  to  work  again. 

Minnesota  forest  rangers  and  patrol¬ 
men  have  power  of  a  constable.  That 
means  that  a  person  must  have  an  edu¬ 
cation  equal  to  or  better  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  person,  for  he  is  obliged  to  make  an 
arrest  some  time  or  another,  and  some¬ 
times  prosecute  his  own  case.  He  must 
understand  plane  surveying,  mapping,  fire 
fighting,  office  work  and  mechanics.  In 
other  words  he  must  be  an  all-around 
person.  And  above  all  things  he  must 
have  a  rugged  constitution.  Forestry 
work  is  not  easy  as  some  think  it  is. 

Minnesota.  G.  H.  M. 

The  above  from  a  practical  man  of  ex¬ 
perience  should  be  of  value  to  young  men 
who  are  approached  by  correspondence 
schools  for  scholarship  lessons  in  forestry 
and  other  subjects. 

I  enrolled  with  the  Lewis  Hotel  Train¬ 
ing  School  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a 
trial  for  $7  with  the  -privilege  of  drop¬ 
ping  it  vat  the  end  of  seven  weeks  if  not 
satisfied.  At  the  end  of  seven  weeks 
their  circulars  kept  coming;  then  I  wrote 
them  that  I  was  not  .satisfied  and  would 
not  continue.  They  sent  all  the  circu¬ 
lars  back  and  continued  to  send  them 
and  demanded  that  I  pay  $107,  and  they 
would  g-et  me  an  official  position  in 
their  great  city  hotel.  They ‘harassed  me 
until  I  paid  $94.  Every  notice  of  a  posi¬ 
tion  open  which  they  sent  was  six  to  10 
weeks  ‘late.  I  traveled  110  miles  to  get 
a  job  as  night  clerk  only  to  be  politely 
informed  that  the  position  had  been  filled 
for  six  weeks.  They  no  longer  send  me 
any  notice  of  positions.  Is  there  any  way 
I  can  get  the  $94  back  and  must  I  pay 
the  $18  balance?  F.  v. 

Michigan. 

We  do  not  think  you  have  any  chance 
of  getting  your  $94  returned.  The  only 


way  they  could  get  the  $13  balance  would 
be  to  bring  a  suit  against  you  for  it  in 
your  State  and  in  your  local  courts,  and 
we  think  their  chances  are  rather  small 
of  getting  it  then.  We  do  not  think  they 
will  try.  If  this  cori’espondent  had  the 
trial  privilege  for  seven  weeks  for  $7  in 
writing  as  a  condition  of  the  enrollment, 
he  would  have  been  privileged  to  dis¬ 
continue  at  the  end  of  the  seven  weeks 
without  responsibility. 

I  have  had  letters  from  the  Radio  and 
Television  Institute,  Chicago,  111.,  offer¬ 
ing  to  teach  me  by  mail  for  $87.50  to  be 
a  radio  expert.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
sign  ?  w.  It.  P. 

Connecticut. 

I  signed  for  a  course  by  mail  with  the 
Radio  and  Television  Institute,  Chicago. 
I  am  unable  to  continue  the  course  and 
they  refuse  to  cancel  the  contract,  which 
calls  for  $122.50.  Can  you  advise  me  on 
this?  J.  A.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Both  of  the  above  questions  came  in 
the  same  mail.  The  second  helps  answer 
the  first.  If  you  sign  a  contract  to  pay 
$122.50  for  the  course,  no  matter  whether 
you  want  to  continue  it  after  trial  or  not, 
the  company  proposes  to  hold  you  to  the 
monthly  payments  for  the  whole  amount. 
It  also  shows  that  some  will  not  be  able 
to  complete  the  course.  These  corre¬ 
spondence  schools  always  strenuously  in¬ 
sist  on  the  contract,  but  they  seldom,  if 
ever,  bring  suit  to  collect.  If  they  should 
the  only  defense  would  be  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  if  such  were  justified.  We  have 
never  seen  a  correspondence  course  in 
anything  that  would  make  an  expert  of 
anyone. 

I  have  a  request  for  investment  in  a 
“sort  of  first  mortgage  bond  concern.”  I 
would  like  to  know  if  they  are  reliable, 
and  any  information  you  may  have  about 
them.  L.  b. 

Connecticut. 

This  is  one  of  the  concerns  which  take 
big  mortgages  on  real  estate  to  get  a 
bonus  and  high  rate  of  interest.  They 
get  bonuses  as  high  as  25  per  cent  at 
times.  Then  the  mortgages  are  assigned 
in  trust  to  a  bank,  and  bonds  are  issued 
against  them  to  their  full  face  value.  So 
when  you  pay  $1,000  for  a  bond,  you 
really  have  a  mortgage  of  $750  for  se¬ 
curity,  in  some  cases  and  always  less  than 
your  $1,000.  Besides,  some  of  these  mort¬ 
gages  are  on  Florida  boom  property,  and 
in  others  places  where  mortgages  are  not 
readily  marketable.  We  are  in  a  depres¬ 
sion  now.  Many  of  these  mortgages  were 
taken  when  income  and  value  were  high¬ 
er.  Some  of  them  are  good,  but  some  are 
not.  Some  of  the  companies  are  in  good 
standing.  Others  have  gone  broke,  and 
interest  on  the  bonds  is  in  default.  Such 
bonds  are  not  sufficiently  secured  to  jus¬ 
tify  investment.  They  are  sold  mostly 
to  inexperienced  investors.  We  recom¬ 
mend  the  absent  treatment. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  long  I  must  pay 
the  taxes  on  a  place  before  it  really  be¬ 
longs  to  me?  If  I  do  not  pay  them  the 
full  length  of  time,  can  I  in  any  way  get 
back  what  money  I  have  paid  on  it?  The 
place  that  1  am  paying  taxes  on  belongs 
to  the  man  now  in  possession,  only  until 
his  death,  then  it  is  to  be  sold.  R.  d.  b. 

New  York. 

You  cannot  get  title  to  a  property  by 
paying  taxes  on  it  for  another.  Taxes 
so  paid  would  not  give  you  any  lien  on 
the  property.  You  would  simply  make  a 
loan  of  the  money  to  the  person  who 
should  pay  the  taxes.  If  the  taxes  are 
not  paid  they  become  a  lien  on  the 
property. 

Recently  a  man  from  Montreal,  Can¬ 
ada,  came  to  the  railroad  offices  here  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  stock  in  this  gold  mine.  I 
know  this  Colorado  territory  and  that 
its  mines  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Colo¬ 
rado  people  are  supposed  to  be  boosters, 
and  it  seems  a  bit  strange  that  they 
should  send  their  agents  to  this  village  of 
many  patients  and  railroad  employes,  to 
pick  up  money  at  10  cents  a  share  for 
gold  mine  stock.  I  understand  they  have 
canvassed  New  York  State.  c.  m.  s. 

Northern  New  York. 

All  this  man  wanted,  according  to  his 
circulars,  was  $10  for  100  shares  of  stock, 
but  he  could  picture  an  annual  income 
from  it  of  $1,395,  or  at  worst  only  a  loss 
of  $10.  But  just  why  should  anyone  con¬ 
tribute  $10  to  such  an  obvious  fake? 


Jaywalker  :  “So  many  people  are 
struck  by  autos  while  alighting  from 
street-cars.”  Street-car  Official :  “Well, 
yes ;  but  those  people  have  paid  their 
fares.  It’s  .this  running  over  people  who 
are  waiting  to  get  on  that  makes  me 
mad.” — -Pathfinder. 


Which  of  these 

Extra 

Dollars 

could  you  use  ? 

Or  more  from  every 
acre  of  corn. 
aa  more  profit  from 
each  cow. 

$«  tm  more  per  IOO  lbs. 

9{  beef  raised, 
more  on  eve 
1.00  lbs.  milk. 


EXPERIMENT  station  tests  definitely 
prove  that  this  extra  income  results 
when  silage  is  fed  instead  of  dry  fodder. 
Experiment  station  tests  also  show  that  a 
Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  requires  less  power 
per  ton.  Many  Papec  owners  pocket  as  much 
as  $75  to  $100  extra  corn  profit  each  year 
because  their  silage  costs  them  just  that 
much  less  money. 

E.  R.  Pennebaker,  Thompsontown,  Pa.,  says,  “Last 
year  it  cost  me  $1.00  a  load  to  fill.  This  year  with  my 
Papec  it  cost  me  only  20  cents  a  load.”  Sorem  &  Sons, 
Northfield,  Minn.,  say  their  Papec  “cut  their  filling 
time  squarely  in  half,  a  saving  of  $75  in  labor  alone.” 

More  Papecs  are  in  use  than  any  other  make  be¬ 
cause  Papec  saves  a  man  at  the  feed  table,  does  not 
clog,  lasts  longer  and  gives  better  service. 

Send  for  free  Feeding  Booklet 

Every  feeder  should  have  our  new  48-page  booklet  “More  Profit 
from  Home  Grown  Feeds.”  Includes  valuable  formulas.  Sent  free ! 
Your  name  and  address  on  postal  or  margin  of  this  ad  will  bring 
it,  also  our  new  catalog  on  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters.  Write  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.  101  W.  Main  Street, 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Ensilage  Cxitters  Feed  and  Roughage  Grinders 
Hay  Choppers  Feed  Mixers 


NON-CLOG 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  c-29 


When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn’t  end  the 
transaction.  As  a  purchaser 
you  are  entitled  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  Service  De¬ 
partment  —  a  year  or  ten 
years  later.  No  other  Silo 
manufacturer  will  take  this 
interest  in  you. 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Una¬ 
dilla  is  the  best  Silo  buy 
today.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
to  fill  your  Unadilla  and 
feed  from  it  to  get  best  re¬ 
sults.  Catalog  and  Prices 
on  request. 

^Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


mm 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
ON  A  DEPENDABLE 

HARDER  SILO 

IMowso  low  they 
will  make  your 
J  eyes  stick  out 


Not  for  years  have  prices  been  so  low!  Why  not  have  a 
genuine  Harder  Silo  now?  Get  these  lower  prices  and 
catalog.  Send  today! 

HARDER  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Box  R-31  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


■ant 


A  FRAME  *10' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


sXve^mopTey 

Use  IN6ERS0LL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  8»  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Send  today  for  Big  Fiee  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you’ean  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumjps 
for  neighbors.  Rip- 
ade 


eigb 

_  logle  of  Iowa  made 
.S^5  $10,000  in  spare  time. 

■  It's  easy.  Write  quick. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO.,  . 
430‘29th  Str.,  Centerville,  lowa\ 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co. 
389  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Jim  Brown  ■  x 

CUTS 
PRICES 


owest 
1st  IS 
fears 


My  Copper -Steel 
FENCING 
Lasts  Twice  as  Long! 

Write  for  my  Mew  OUT  PRICE* 
Catalog  and  learn  all  about  my  New 
COPPER  STEEL  Fencing  that  lasts  TWICE 
as  long  —  saves  you  HALF  your  fence  money.  , 

My  new  prices  are  LOWEST  in  16  years. 

DIRECT  From  Factory— Freight  PAID 

That's  another  real  saving— no  guessing  at  freight  J 
coats.  I've  always  paid  the  freight— still  do  even  » 
with  my  new  LOWEST  CUT  PRICES.  24  hour  „ 
service  —35  shipping  points  —  quick  delivery.  Over 
200  styles  Farm  and  Poultry  Fences,  Barb  Wire, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates.  Metal  and  Roll  Roofing,  Paints, 
Baby  Chicks,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  164  pages— 
write  for  Catalog  today.  EASY  PAYMENTS, 
too.  You  can  buy  now  pay  later.— JIM  BROWN- 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept. 4303,  CLEVELAND.  O. 


FARQUHAR 
—SAW  MILLS— 

Built  with  Boiler  Bearings  and  Positive 
Geared  Set  Works 
Fast,  Accurate  Cutting — 

For  Steam,  Tractor  or  Gas  Motor 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  630,  YORK,  PA. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tube?.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydeil  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 
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1  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  13 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  3S 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  S 


“  For  sale  by  “ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 


333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
iriiJimmnimimmiiimiiimimmmmsF 
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- LEARN - 

To  reseat  your  chairs  with  Rush,  Cane,  Fibre,  Splints, 
etc.  with  our  illustrated  book  on 

Methods  of  Seat  Weaving 

Instruction  book  10c  —  Price  list  free 
Learn  basket  weaving,  instruction  book  and  price  list  10c- 
H.  H.  PERKINS 

207  Shelton  Avenue  New  Haven,  Conn. 


COLOR  PRINTS  by  N.  Currier  or  Currier  and  Ives. 
State  condition,  size  and  price. 

T.  M.  TOWNSEND,  1  1  Avon  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


lI/ontoH  tn  Rnv  Old  United  States  Postage 
If 31116(1  10  Dliy  Stamps,  old  envelopes  with 
United  States  Stamps  on  them;  also  envelopes  used  dur¬ 
ing  Civil  war  with  patriotic  emblems  on  them. 

HOWARD  LEWIS,  516  Dillaye  Building,  Syracuse,  New  York 


CAD  All  G  —  COUNTRY  PROPERTY  —  Send  for 
C  AhIVIw  illustrated  catalogue,  Vineland  and 
Sunny  Southern  Jersey,  America’s  Poultry  and  Garden 
Center.  Mild  Winters,  World’s  Best  Markets.  Write 

BRAY  *  M ACGEORGE  Est.  1901  Vineland,  N.  J. 


n.l.  Ql.eu,  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car 

UalS  Olldlw  loads.  James  E.  Dante,  Jr.,  CobleskilLN.Y, 


OLD  FASHIONED  PEG  BOARD  helps  pass  the  winter 

evenings,  by  mail  3Se.  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co  ,  No.Tonewamli,  H.t. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  o!  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  and  wife  to  work  on  truck 
and  fruit  farm;  man  must  understand  farm¬ 
ing  and  able  to  run  tractor;  wife  to  do  house¬ 
work  live  in  house  with  owner;  no  booze;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  321,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  man;  steady  position  for  man 
whore  good  home  is  more  than  high  wages. 
II.  DUNN,  R.  1,  Wellsburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairy  farmer  on  large 
farm;  single,  only  dependable  good-  worker 
with  good  habits  need  apply;  state  age,  salary, 
references.  ADVERTISER  323,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


POSITION  OPEN  for  man  in  cow  barn;  must 
bo  a  good  milker  and  understand  care,  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding,  Ayrshire  cattle;  good  wages. 
GAPUZDA  BROS.,  Freeland,  Ta. 


WOMAN  OR  GIRL  for  housework,  likes  chil¬ 
dren,  steady  position  in  family.  MRS.  CHAS. 
W.  1IALL0CK,  R.  D.,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  to  keep  house  for  one  farm¬ 
er;  one  who  understands  farming;  light  work 
and  light  salary;  year-round  job  for  right  party, 
p.  o.  BOX  42,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y'. 


WANTED  —  Single,  experienced  poultryman, 
1’rotestant.  for  private  estate;  good  caponizer, 
breed  and  raise  own  chicks  and  ducks:  wages 
$110  per  month;  no  board.  ADYERIISER  338, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman,  married,  for  large 
orchard  proposition  in  Southern  New  England; 
prefer  man  under  23  with  some  college  short 
course  work  and  considerable  orchard  experience 
preferably  on  home  farm;  native  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  New  York;  familiar  with  scab  control 
on  McIntosh;  excellent  opportunity  for  right 
man;  give  full  details  of  experience  and  ref¬ 
erence  if  possible  to  large  fruit  grower  or  hor¬ 
ticulturist  in  above  district.  AD\ER1ISE11 
331,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  22  a  number 
of  voung  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrvmen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators.  These  young  men  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  positions  about  April  1.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms. 
Anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  0.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  wants  job;  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  good  milker  or  experience  in 
handling  bees.  ADVERTISER  280,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  dairyman  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  State  institution;  good  butter-maker. 
ADVERTISER  300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  April  1  as  working  super¬ 
intendent  or  manager  of  farm  or  estate;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  modern  methods;  state  salary  and 
privileges;  references  exchanged.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  303,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POSITION  WANTED.  American,  all-round  farm¬ 
hand,  good  dairyman,  dry-liand  milker.  N.  Y'. 
chauffeur’s  license,  married.  ADVERTISER 
299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  MANAGER-IIERDSMAN  desires 
position  on  private  estate  or  small  place;  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  general  farming,  horses,  poul¬ 
try.  gardening  and  machinery;  strictly  temper¬ 
ate;  wife  is  excellent  N.  E.  housekeeper,  pleas¬ 
ant,  agreeable;  open  for  position  if  desired;  full 
particulars  and  wages,  for  competent  services, 
first  letter.  BOX  80,  Sudbury,  Mass. 


SINGLE  MAN,  34,  farm-raised,  short  poultry 
course  graduate,  wants  position  on  poultry 
farm.  ADVERTISER  317,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


WANTED — After  March  1  position  as  working 
manager  on  general  farm  or  estate,  experience 
in  every  branch  of  farm  management,  thorough¬ 
bred  cattle  and  grade  A  milk;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  320, 
<are  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


TWO  YOUNG  ladies,  experienced  poultry,  dairy¬ 
ing,  general  farming,  desire  positions  estate 
or  farm;  can  drive  tractor,  auto;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  322,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  GERMAN,  30,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  13  years’  experience  in  all  branches; 
good  references;  wishes  steady  private  position; 
wife  willing  to  help  in  house.  ADVERTISER 
32ti,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GARDENER-POULTRYMAN,  life  experience 
flowers,  vegetables,  fruit  and  shrubbery,  prun¬ 
ing,  spraying;  use  no  drink  or  tobacco;  white. 
American;  open  for  engagement;  commercial  or 
private  estate.  BOX  100,  It.  2,  Barto,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED — A  man  with  IS  years  ot 
successful  experience  as  manager  and  su¬ 
perintendent  of  country  estates:  I  am  37  years 
of  age,  American,  Christian  Scientist,  married, 
two  children,  possessing  education  and  highest 
references;  extensive  experience  with  livestock, 
poultry,  vegetables,  greenhouse,  fruit,  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance.  WARD  STARK,  Mo- 
hegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SOME  experience  in  ali 
branches;  thorough  knowledge  gained  from 
course  and  life  study;  ieferences;  available 
foreman  or  manager.  DeWITT  MOSEY,  75 
Manhattan  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City. 

MARRIED  COUPLE  want  position  as  caretaker 
or  superintendent  of  estate;  man  experienced 
carpenter.  ADVERTISER  333,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

WANTED — March  1  position  on  private  estate 
or  dairy,  good  milker,  calf  raiser  and  milk 
route  man;  neat  and  reliable;  good  reference 
and  character:  state  particulars  in  replying;  sin¬ 
gle,  20.  ADVERTISER  332,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

Y’OUNG  MAN,  Irish,  old  country  farm  experi¬ 
ence.  wants  position.  PATRICK  DOLAN,  228 
East  123d  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 

WANTED — Work  on  dairy  or  stock  farm,  life 
experience  with  horses  and  cattle,  good  dry- 
hand  milker;  can  drive  truck,  car  and  tractor; 
can  give  reference,  ADVERTISER  330,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

MARRIED  FARMER  wants  position  as  working 
foreman;  life-long  experience:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  329,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man,  40  years  old:  life-time  experience  mod¬ 
ern  methods  producing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
general  farm  crops,  clean  milk  and  livestock; 
can  take  care  of  sterility,  abortion,  garget  and 
blood  testing  among  cattle.  ADVERTISER  327, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

WANTED — Job  as  farm  manager,  42  years  old, 
graduate  four-year  course  Cornell,  life-time 
experience  up-to-date  general  and  dairy  farming, 
certified  milk  production,  and  advanced  registry 
testing;  Graham  Breeding  School  course.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Y’OUNG  MAN,  single,  wants  position  as  dairy 
farmer:  good  milker;  state  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  and  two  sons  (21-24), 
desire  work  on  large  dairy  farm,  or  to  rent 
or  work  same  on  shares:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN  FARMER,  20,  wants  position  on 
farm;  speaks  little  English  but  thoroughly 
familiar  with  farm  work;  11  years’  experience. 
FRITZ  IIANKE,  care  B.  Weihrauch,  102  W. 
84th  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

ORCHARD  1ST,  SINGLE,  29,  desires  place  with 
opportunity  for  advancement;  nine  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  fruit  growing,  handling 
labor  and  marketing;  especially  interested  in 
direct  selling;  can  furnish  substantial  refer¬ 
ences  from  banks  and  State  horticulturists.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  339,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

GARDENER,  EXPERIENCED  Swiss.  57.  handy, 
good  with  chickens;  references.  ADVERTISER 
340,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

MARRIED,  MIDDLE-AGED  couple,  American, 
want  positions  on  estate;  man  as  working 
foreman,  experienced  in  all  lines  farming,  also 
handling  of  men:  wife  to  board  help  of  four  or 
more;  honest  and  reliable:  please  state  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  342,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

YOUNG  FRENCHMAN,  23,  speaks  English,  ex¬ 
perienced  carpenter,  chauffeur’s  license,  wishes 
work  in  stable  or  estate  for  chance  to  learn 
groom  work:  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  MAGNY, 
203  West  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 

FARM  MANAGER.  40,  college  graduate,  life  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  of  farming,  purebred 
livestock  raising  and  certified  milk  production; 
best  character  and  references.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  Y’OUNG  man.  single,  30.  Ameri¬ 
can,  highly  recommended,  clean  character; 
all-around  farmer,  experienced  in  grade  A  and 
certified  milk,  dry-liand  milker;  wish  position 
on  farm  or  estate;  $75  month  and  found.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MA'N,  GERMAN,  middle-aged,  wishes  work  on 
private  place;  understands  the  care  of  cattle, 
chickens,  garden.  CLEMENS  WAGNER,  101 
W.  30th  St.,  Ne\v  lork. 

POULTRYMAN.  PROVEN  ability,  single,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  life-time  experience,  best  reference, 
able  to  take  charge.  ADVERTISER  350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

JOB  ON  POULTRY  farm  or  general  farm:  14 
years’  experience,  honest,  sober.  G.  TEN¬ 
NEY’,  21G  Seaman  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  a  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can  as  caretaker,  handy  ail  tools,  painting, 
carpenter  repairs,  good  driver,  capable  taking 
full  charge  any  place ;  not  dead  on  my  feet  but 
alive  from  the  ground  up;  if  you  want  a  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable,  trustworthy  man  who  will  work 
for  your  interest,  get  in  touch  with  me  for  an 
interview;  Connecticut  preferred  but  will  go 
anywhere.  ADVERTISER  341,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GENERAL  FARMER,  20  years’  experience,  cat¬ 
tle  and  chicken  man;  best  references:  10  years 
previous  position:  married.  ADVERTISER  343, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  DESIRES  position  on  private  estate,  A-l 
horseman,  rider  and  driver;  all  around  man; 
general  useful.  M.  H.  CANARY’,  24  Greenleaf 
St.,  West  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y'. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FOR  RENT — 5-acre  farm  with  0-room  house  and 
barns,  good  well-manured  ground;  at  North 
Bell  more.  Address  A.  J.  MAIER,  Wantagh, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  trade,  320-acre,  good  improved 
farm,  in  Northeast  Weld  County,  Colorado, 
for  small  farm  in  New  Y'ork  State.  JOHN  AS- 
1’ING,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 187  acres,  100  sheep,  370  hens,  cow, 
horses,  tools,  good  buildings.  KARL  KUIIL- 
MANN,  Lounsberry,  N.  Y’. 

DAIRY’  FARM,  near  New  Haven;  12  acres,  new 
concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for  100 
animals  or  will  rent  with  100  acres;  State  road. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

170  ACRES,  GOOD  producing  land;  16-room,  2- 
family,  steam-heated  house;  basement  barn 
90x3G,  basement  barn  00x24;  150  acres  tractor 
tillage,  20  acres  woods  and  pasture;  overlook¬ 
ing  Cayuga  Lake;  §7,000.  H.  J.  ANTHONY’, 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y’. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
Y’ORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — First-class,  54-acre  truck 
farm  with  good  house,  garage  and  barn  with 
water  and  lights:  it  is  about  40  miles  to  New 
Y'ork  market.  EDWARD  SMITH,  Greeulawu, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARM,  07  ACRES,  4-room  house,  barn,  hen¬ 
house,  timber,  brook;  cash  price  $2,500. 
WILDT,  Rt.  4,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

75  ACRES  LAND,  house,  to  rent,  part  farm: 

$300  year,  at  Averrill  Park,  N.  Y.  HENRY 
JACOBI,  Southold,  N.  Y’. 

MARYLAND — 140  acres,  17-room  tourist  house, 
national  highway,  modern,  new  filling  station, 
tenant  house,  fine  barn;  best  location  in  State; 
streams,  springs.  ADVERTISER  325,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE  OR  RENT  furnished  five-acre  chicken 
farm:  room  for  700  chickens.  W.  E.  YOUNG, 
R.  D.  No.  0,  Central  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT  or  shares,  190-acre  poultry  and 
dairy  farm:  a  good  farmer  with  small  family 
only  need  apply;  driver's  license  necessary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

192-ACRE,  20-COW  farm.  Madison  County,  N. 

Y’.;  one  mile  to  railroad  village,  schools  and 
markets;  80  acres  tillage,  15  acres  seeded  last 
year:  90-acre  creek  watered  pasture,  17  acres 
wood  and  timber;  good  9-room  house;  barn  32x 
87;  silo,  ice  house,  outbuildings;  good  water; 
price  $3,000;  investigate.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

104  ACRES,  WAYNE  County,  Pa.,  good  new  9- 
room  house,  3  good  barns,  high  healthy  posi¬ 
tion,  plenty  woodland  and  fruit  trees;  must  be 
sold  quickly;  $2,000  remainder  on  easy  terms. 
HUNT,  Box  1,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y’. 

70  ACRES.  WAYNE  County,  Pa.,  good  level 
land,  high  position,  part  woodland,  fruit  trees, 
two  good  barns,  one  convertible  into  dwelling- 
house;  only  $1,250.  CRITCHLEY,  711  Fair¬ 
mont  Place,  Bronx,  N.  Y’. 

WANTED— Small  fruit  farm,  house  with  elec¬ 
tric  or  available,  or  piece  of  property  suit¬ 
able  fruit,  poultry,  with  brook,  electricity  avail¬ 
able;  on  State  road  or  near  by,  50  or  75  miles 
from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  331,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM,  AND  HALF  of  house,  to  rent,  in  the 
Catskills,  1,000-ft.  elevation,  fine  view,  elec¬ 
tricity,  near  good  markets.  Write  It.  M.  DIS- 
BROW,  10  May  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

TO  RENT — Farm  of  100  acres  to  man  with  herd 
of  30-70  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cows;  must  pro¬ 
duce  grade  A  milk  not  under  4.4  with  low  bac¬ 
teria  count:  milk  bought  at  barn  at  good  price. 
ADVERTISER  334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — -Beautiful  Briarcliffe.  80-acre  pro¬ 
ductive  farm;  fruit,  flowers,  wood,  timber;  two 
wells  never-failing  soft  water;  14-room  French 
roof  house,  painted  straw,  olive  trimmings, 
dance  hall;  large  barn,  two  henhouses,  simp, 
woodshed,  implement  shed,  new  garage;  tele¬ 
phone,  rural  mail,  20  minutes  from  Rochester; 
good  neighborhood;  sacrificed  $3,000  cash;  fur¬ 
ther  particulars.  Address  ADVERTISER  349, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  with  option  of  buying, 
small  farm  in  New  Y’ork  State,  within  50 
miles  of  Nyack.  D.  KANDELHAKDT,  Closter, 
N.  J. 

FOR  RENT — Hundred-acre  Oneida  Lake  shore 
State  road  farm,  excellent  soil  and  water, 
also  ideal  for  Summer  boarders:  good  proposi¬ 
tion  to  right  party.  C.  E.  JACKSON,  831  S. 
Clinton  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y’. 

WANTED- — Poultry  farm,  rent  or  buy,  first- 
class  place,  improvements,  level  laud.  State 
road;  Connecticut  or  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
344,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

FOR  RENT — 100  acres,  Madison,  Ga„  adapted 
to  general  farming  or  dairying;  good  soil, 
water,  highways,  climate;  reasonable  terms, 
option  buying.  ADVERTISER  345,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  with  or  without  equipment, 
about  02  or  70  miles  from  New  York;  experi¬ 
ences  and  references.  O.  11.  VARNKE,  219  E. 
120tli  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  127 
acres,  remodeled  buildings,  14.000-gallon  ce¬ 
ment  tank,  electricity;  one  mile  State  road; 
very  moderate  rent  to  good  farmer  with  tested 
cows.  Telephone  Goshen  42-It  or  DR.  JOHN  L. 
KELLY,  33  West  42d  St.,  New  Y'ork. 

SMALL  FARM,  five  rooms,  full  cellar,  attic, 
electric  lights,  garage,  large  plot;  $2,300. 
JOHN  WACHEK,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jamison,”  Indian  captive;  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER,  Box  957,  Rochester,  N.  Y'. 

HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  l’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

ONIONS  (SPANISH),  carrots,  cabbage  (do¬ 
mestic),  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  sacked.  PAT- 
TINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Finest  quality  clover,  00-lb.  can.  $5.20; 

25-lb.  pail.  $3,  here:  5-lb.  pail,  $1.  postpaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

IlflNEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  00-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 

TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit, 
tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.50  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  fancy  paper-shell 
pecans,  10  lbs..  $3,  plus  express;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  10, 
Thonotosassa,  Fla. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Battery  brooders;  state  make,  con¬ 
dition  and  cash  price.  SUNN Y’BROOK  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY — Write  for  special  offers;  60-lb. 

can,  here,  clover,  $0;  10  lbs.,  within  3rd  zone, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.00:  20  lbs.,  $3.40;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2.73.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY',  NEW  crop  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.85.  delivered;  0  10-lb.  pails,  $0.00,  here; 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 
N.  Y. 


NATURE’S  BEST  sweet  honey,  00  lbs.  extra 
clover.  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover, 
$4.80;  30  lbs.  clover,  $3;  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pails  clover  comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  money-back 
guarantee.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.05,  postpaid  third  zone;  1931  list  free;  sam¬ 
ples  six  cents.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cedar  posts,  log  cabin  cedar.  Write 
FRANK  PINKOS,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


THE  GREER  HOUSE,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y.  for 
old  ladies;  permanent  or  by  the  mouth. 


FOR  SALE — Good  feeding  buckwheat.  GEORGE 
BOWDISII,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP — Strictly  number  one, 
sent  parcel  post  paid,  $2.73  iter  gallon.  J.  F. 
Sl’ltOUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y’. 


HONEY- — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover  or  bass¬ 
-wood,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.75,  postpaid;  00-lb.  can, 
$5.20.  here:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  KEN¬ 
NETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  000-egg  incubators,  steel 
turning  trays,  $35  each  or  $100  for  three. 
CHAS.  DYKING,  Friendship,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE — 390  Cyphers  incubator,  $23;  144 
Cyphers  incubator,  $15;  seven  Royal  storage 
brooders,  000-cliick  capacity,  $30  each;  guaran¬ 
teed  perfect  condition  and  satisfaction.  JUSTA 
POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


THE  MORRIS  County  Children’s  Home,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.,  is  seeking  free  farm  homes 
in  Northern  New  Jersey  for  boys  from  12  to 
15  years  of  age,  where  they  can  assist  with 
work  and  receive  sufficient  allowance  to  cover 
cost  of  clothes  and  recreation;  the  boys  must 
attend  school. 


WANT  TO  BUY  gooil  evaporator,  also  sap  palls 
and  spouts;  must  be  reasonable.  S.  L.  BIG- 
FOltD,  R.  3,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  HOME-MADE  candy,  assorted  choco¬ 
lates  made  of  absolutely  fresh,  pure  material; 
in  attractive  one  and  two-pound  boxes,  $1  per 
pound  postpaid;  sample  half-pound  box.  50c ; 
money  back  is  not  satisfied.  D.  M.  HUNTLEY, 
88  East  First  St.,  Corning,  N.  Y’. 


WANTED — Old  children’s  story  books,  printed 
before  1850;  state  year,  condition,  size,  num¬ 
ber  illustrations;  also  old  Valentines.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OUR  FINEST  clover  and  amber  honey,  00  lbs., 
$4.80;  120  lbs..  $0.  not  prepaid:  clover,  5  lbs.. 
$1;  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat.  10  IDs.,  $1.30:  5 
liis.  chunk  comb.  $1.30,  delivered  3d  zone.  ED- 
WARD  KEDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  all-electric  incubator,  00 
cycles,  110-220-v.,  3.072-egg  capacity;  used  2 
months;  cash  price,  uew.  $525;  will  sell  for 
$375  cash.  DeWITT  ROCKEFELLER,  Cairo, 
N.  Y'. 


PURE  HONEY,  liquid  or  granulated,  5-lb.  pails, 
postpaid,  jelover,  one  pail,  $1:  2  pails,  $1.90; 
4  pails,  $3.50:  amber  or  buckwheat,  15  ets.  per 
pail  less:  low  price  for  00-lb.  can.  Write 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE  MOLASSES  candy,  73  cents  a 
pound.  THE  PINES,  Tunkhannoek,  Pa. 


WANTED — Tractor  disk  or  orchard  plow:  state 
condition  and  price.  A.  l’RAUTS'CII,  Box  239, 
Absecon,  N.  J. 


WANT  TO  BOARD  elder  gentleman,  will  give 
home  comfort  and  care.  ADVERTISER  34S, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HONEY,  CLOVER-BASSWOOD,  00  lbs.,  $3.50; 

120  lbs.,  $10.  here;  5  lbs..  $1,  postpaid.  J.  W. 
GRADY,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  10  LBS.  CLOVER,  $1.80;  buckwheat, 
$1.00:  5  lbs.  either,  $1.  postpaid  third  zone. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 


His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


HENDERSON’S 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Giant 
Waved 
Spencer 
Sweet  Peas 


Henderson’s 

Invincible 

Asters 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


1931  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 

—only  10c 

MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail 
you  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson’s  new 
seed  catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent 
rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle  you,  without  charge,  to 
the  Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our  tested 
seeds  with  your  first  order  amounting  to  $2  or  over. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and 
are  among  our  most  famous  specialties— Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish; — Invincible 
Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

For  84  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED  SEEDS  have 
been  the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving 
methods  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  advantage 
to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  1931 
advertising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  25c 
Rebate  Slip. 


Name 


Address 


City. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


This  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  book 
with  16  full-color  plates,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  illustrations  direct  from 
actual  photographs  of  the  results 
from  Henderson’s  seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collections 
of  vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as 
to  give  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 


vegetables  throughout  the  Summer, 
and  collections  of  flower  seeds 
especially  arranged  for  harmony  of 
color  and  continuity  of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
lover  of  the  garden  beautiful  or 
bountiful — Clip  the  coupon  now ! 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 

With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent  our 
Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which,  returned 
to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25  cents  cash 
payment  on  any  order  of  two  dollars 
or  over. 

In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets  of 
Vegetable  and  three  packets  of  Flower 
seeds  as  described  above. 


Big  Boston 
Ponderosa  Tomato  Lettuce 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
35  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Early  Scarlet 
Turnip  Radish 
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After  the  Storm 


(Left)  60%  ABOVE  AVER¬ 
AGE  YIELD:  Onions  grown 
by  Smith-Canastota,  Inc., 
Canastota,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  averaged  800  bu.  to 
the  acre — 60  per  cent  more 
than  the  local  average.  Mr. 
Claude  R.  Coulter,  Farm 
Manager,  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  says:  "The  high  yield 
in  this  year  of  severe  d rought 
speaks  well  for  'A  A  QUAL¬ 
ITY’  Fertilizer.”  (Oct.  4, 
1930.) 


13  Tons  More 

Per  Acre 


EVERY  dollar  saved  on  the  cost  of  growing 
ensilage  or  other  roughage  is  a  dollar  of  extra 
profit  for  the  farmer.  Here  are  facts  from  Mr. 
Ernest  O.  Havens,  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  which 
show  how  these  extra  dollars  are  made.  Mr. 
Havens  writes: 

"The  difference  between  success  and  failure 
has  been  demonstrated  to  me  this  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  my  corn.  The  farmer’s  big  problem  is  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  crop-production  and 
overcome  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  I 
grew  some  of  my  crop  with  and  some  without 
fertilizer.  Where  I  used  'AA  QUALITY’  Fer¬ 
tilizer  the  roots  reached  greater  depth  in  the 
soil  and  the  corn  was  better  able  to  withstand 


"This  year,  in  spite  of  the  driest  weather  we 
have  ever  had,  we  had  a  mighty  good  potato 
crop— 265  bushels  per  acre— of  good  quality 
potatoes.  In  growing  this  crop,  I  used  good 
seed  potatoes,  applied  'AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizer 
liberally,  sprayed  often  to  keep  away  blight, 
and  kept  the  ground  cultivated  well  to  retain 
moisture.  The  average  yield  in  this  section  ran 
around  75  bushels  per  acre,  so  I  am  well 
satisfied,  and  will  continue  to  depend  upon 
'AA  QUALITY’  goods  for  larger  yields  and 
profits.”  Charles  S.  Myers,  November  12,  1930. 

Mr.  Myers  sold  his  potatoes  for  $1.40  a 
bushel,  so  the  190  bushels  by  which  his  crop 
exceeded  the  local  average  meant  $2 66  extra 


1930  corn  crop.  Air.  Havens  found  that 
” AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  gave  him  20 
tons  of  silage  to  the  acre,  instead  off,  which 
was  all  he  got  from  the  unfertilized-field. 
This  increased  yield  cut  hisproduction  cost 
at  least  one-half. 


(Below)  12  BBL.  MORE 
PER  ACRE:  Moore  Brothers 
(at  right  and  left),  Freehold, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  ten-acre  potato 
field,  which  averaged  300 
bu.  to  the  acre  last  season,  20 
per  cent  better  than  the  local 
average.  In  a  test  of  "AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizer 
against  another  make,  Mr. 
William  Moore  reports, 
" Your  fertilizer  beat  the 
other  by  711  ore  than  12  bbls. 
totheacre — satneseed,  spray¬ 
ing,  cultivating,  etc.”  (Sept. 
29,  1930) 


254  TIMES  THE  AVERAGE  YIELD:  Mr.  Charles  S.  Myers, 
Stahlstown,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  averaged  265  bu.  potatoes  per 
acre.  This  was  over  254  times  the  average  yield  in  his  section.  In  the 
picture  are  Mrs.  Amanda  Blackburn,  Air.  Myers’  mother-in-law,  and  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Ulery,  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  Dealer.  (Nov.  12,  1930.) 


the  exceptionally  dry  weather.  The  stalks  kept 
green  until  maturity  and  the  yield  was  20  tons 
to  the  acre  of  well-matured  and  heavy-eared 
ensilage.  On  the  unfertilized  field  the  leaves 
commenced  to  dry  up  early  and  the  crop  yielded 
only  7  tons  per  acre — without  ears,  too.  This 
test  convinces  me  that  'AA  QUALITY’  Fertilizer 
will  lower  the  cost  of  production  by  at  least 
one-half.”  Ernest  Havens,  September  18,  1930. 

$266  Per  Acre  Extra  on  Potatoes 

Increased  yields  obtained  by  using  enough 
of  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  mean  increased 
profits  for  the  farmer.  See  how  "AA  QUALITY” 
Fertilizer  boosts  income,  even  under  extreme 
weather  conditions.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Myers,  of 
Stahlstown,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  writes: 


income. 

Increased  Yield  .  .  .  Larger  Profits 

Increased  yields  obtained  by  using  AGRICO  and 
the  other  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  mean  re¬ 
duced  costs  per  bushel  and  bigger  profits  per 
acre.  AGRICO  is  made  of  specially  selected 
materials  which  supply  not  only  the  usual  plant- 
food  elements  but  extra  elements  which  mean 
extra  yields  and  bigger  profits. 

There  is  a  brand  of  AGRICO  for  each  crop. 
See  the  nearest  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  dealer 
and  place  your  order  now.  Know  what  it  costs 
to  grow  your  crops.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy 
of  the  new  simplified  Crop-Cost  Blank.  Use  it 
and  see  for  yourself  how  AGRICO  reduces  costs 
and  increases  net  profits. 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 


MAIL  THE  CONVENIENT  COUPON— TODAY 


KNOW  YOUR  COSTS— DON’T  GUESS 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
(Address  the  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me.  .copies  of  your  new  free 
Crop-Cost  Blank  for  Corn .  .  for  Potatoes  .  . 

Name . . . 

Address . . . 


129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  "AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

AGRICO 

for  all  crops 
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Growing,  Plants  for  the  Home  Garden 


r\RLY  vegetables  command  compara¬ 
tively  high  prices.  The  commercial 
vegetable  grower  finds  that  he  must 
start  plants  early  if  he  is  to  get  an 
early  crop.  The  small  gardener  or 
home  gardener  finds  it  just  as  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  plants  ready  for  out-of-door  plant¬ 
ing  as  early  as  possible  but  in  order  to  do  this  he 
must  either  grow  the  seedlings  himself  or  purchase 
them  locally,  and  this  may  not  be  very  dependable. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  well-grown  plants  of  the  de¬ 
sired  variety  at  just  the  time  they  are  wanted. 

Many  gardeners  are  becoming  quite  expert  at  pro¬ 
ducing  their  own  plants  in  hotbeds  of  their  own 
construction.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  construction  and  heating  of  one  of  the 
simpler  types  of  plant-growing  structures,  a  type 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  home  gar¬ 
deners  and  small  scale  commercial  growers. 

The  simplest  and  most  cheaply  constructed  plant¬ 
growing  structure  is  the  manure-heated  hotbed.  This 
consists  essentially  of  a  framework,  either  of  wood 
or  concrete  and  heated  by  fermenting  manure.  In 
late  Spring,  after  danger  of  severe  freezing  is  over, 
Ihe  same  type  of  structure  is  sometimes  used,  omit¬ 
ting  the  manure,  in  which  case  it  is  called  a  coid- 
l'rame.  Plants  grown  in  hotbeds  are  often  “hardened 
off’’  in  cold  frame  before  they  are  finally  set  into  the 
field. 

A  standard  hotbed  sash  measures  3xG  feet,  hence 
hotbeds  are  usually  made  six  feet  wide  sa  as  tto  just 
take  one  of  these  sash.  The  hotbed  may  be  made 
any  desired  length  but  should  be  made  so  it  will  be 
exactly  covered  by  these  sash  which  are  three  feet 
wide.  A  good  size  for  moderate  size  gardens  is  the 
four-sash  size  which  is  32  feet  long,  although  many 
home  gardeners  manage  with  one,  two  or  three-sash 
sizes.  The  four-sash  bed  can  be  constructed  and 
manure  enough  purchased  for  one  season’s  opera¬ 
tion  at  a  cost  of  about  $50. 

Fig.  1  shows  some  of  the  details  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  a  manure-heated  hotbed.  A  pit  is 
dug  to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  15  inches,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  the  framework  of  the  hotbed.  The 
sides  are  made  of  boards  and  are  fastened  to  1x2 
or  2x3-inch  stakes  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
north  side  of  the  frame  is  usually  made  about  six 
inches  higher  than  the  south  side.  This  is  shown 
iu  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  2).  It  is  best 
to  make  the  framework  of  two-inch  lumber,  and  use 
some  cross  pieces  of  2x4-ineli  material  every  three 
feet  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  These  pieces  are  located 
so  as  to  support  two  adjoining  edges  of  sash.  It 
will  be  noted  that  in  Fig.  2,  the  boards  are  shown 
extending  but  two  or  three  inches  below  the  level 
of  the  soil  while  in  Fig.  1  they  are  shown  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  pit.  Either  method  is  satisfactory  al¬ 
though  the  latter  is  slightly  more  expensive.  After 
the  hotbed  is  completed,  the  sides  and  ends  should 
be  banked  with  either  soil  or  manure  (or  both)  up 
to  the  level  of  the  end  and  side  boards. 

For  gardeners  who  wish  to  construct  a  hotbed  of 
a  more  permanent  sort,  the  concrete  type  is  to  be 
recommended.  In  this  type  the  sides  and  ends  are 
made  of  concrete  about  three  inches  thick  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  full  depth  of  the  pit.  The  first  cost 
of  such  a  hotbed  is  considerably  more  than  for 
boards  but  many  claim  that  concrete  is  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  because  it  will  last  so  much  longer. 
However,  unless  the  gardener  is  fairly  familiar 
with  concrete  work,  it  will  be  better  for  him  to 
either  hire  a  good  mason  to  do  the  work  for  him,  or 
else  construct  the  wood-frame  type. 


Heat  from  Fermenting  Manure 

Since  a  hotbed  is  not  a  hotbed  without  some 
source  of  heat,  considerable  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  matter  of  keeping  it  warm.  In  the  first  place, 
whenever  possible  the  hotbed  should  be  located  on 
the  south  side  of  a  building  and  as  near  the  building 
as  possible  so  as  to  keep  cold  north  winds  from 
hitting  the  bed  directly.  If  this  is  not  possible,  a 
windbreak  of  some  sort  should  be  constructed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  bed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  when 
fresh  horse  manure  (not  rotted  manure  or  cow  ma¬ 
nure)  is  placed  in  a  pile,  it  soon  begins  to  ferment 
and  will  become  considerably  heated.  This  heat  is 
used  to  keep  a  hotbed  warm.  It  will  require  from 
one  to  one  and  one-half  cords  of  fresh  manure  for 
a  four-sash  hotbed,  the  exact  amount  depending  on 
the  kind  of  plants  to  be  grown  and  on  the  weather 
which  may  be  expected  after  the  plants  are  started. 
For  example,  seven  to  eight  inches  of  well-compacted 
manure  in  the  hotbed  pit  is  sufficient  for  the  start- 
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ing  of  early  plants  of  cool  season  crops  such  as  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower,  celery  or  lettuce,  while  10  to  12 
inches  will  be  necessary  if  tomatoes,  peppers  or  egg¬ 
plant  are  to  be  started  early.  Of  course,  if  the  to¬ 
matoes,  etc.,  are  not  started  until  considerably  later, 
eight  to  10  inches  of  manure  may  be  enough.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  hotbeds  are  started  in  late  February  or 
early  March  in  the  Northeastern  States  and  quite 
low  temperatures  are  likely  to  occur  after  these 
dates,  so  considerable  heat  must  always  be  provided 
for. 

The  manure  should  be  placed  in  a  pile  about  three 
feet  deep  (see  manure  pile  at  left  in  Fig.  1)  and 
allowed  to  “heat”  for  from  four  to  eight  days.  The 
pile  is  then  turned  once  so  that  most  of  the  material 
which  was  on  the  inside  of  the  heap  is  now  on  the 
outside.  In  another  three  or  four  days  the  manure 
will  be  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  frame.  This  is 


Preparation  for  a  Hotbed.  Fig.  1 
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Section  of  Hotbed.  Fig.  2 


Hotbed  Near  House,  Heated  by  Steam  or  Flue.  Fig.  3 


usually  accomplished  by  putting  it  about  four  inches 
deep  in  the  pit  and  then  tramping  it  down  well  be¬ 
fore  adding  another  four  inches.  It  takes  about  15 
inches  of  loose  manure  to  make  a  layer  10  inches 
deep  of  well-compacted  manure.  A  four-inch  layer 
of  good  garden  loam  soil  should  be  placed  on  top  of 
this  manure  and  the  sash  placed  on  top  the  frame. 
Considerable  heat  is  given  off  by  the  manure  during 
the  next  two  or  three  days  and  the  temperature  in 
the  bed  may  go  higher  than  90  degrees.  The  hotbed 
is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  this  temperature  begins 
to  drop.  It  is  best  not  to  plant  the  seeds  until  the 
temperature  is  somewhat  below  90  degrees. 

Other  Methods  of  Heating 

Since  comparatively  fresh  horse  manure  (not  over 
50  per  cent  straw)  is  necessary  for  the  above  hot¬ 
bed  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  this, 
much  attention  has  been  directed  toward  supplying 
heat  by  other  means.  Where  the  hotbed  could  be 
located  close  to  the  dwelling-house  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  run  a  steam  or  hot-water  pipe  from  the 
house  heating  system  to  heat  the  hotbed.  It  is  even 
possible,  though  not  so  satisfactory,  to  run  a  flue 
from  a  hot-air  furnace  to  the  hot -bed.  An  example 
of  such  an  arrangement  is  pictured  in  Fig.  3. 

Some  concerns  are  now  placing  small  hot-water 
heaters  on  the  market  particularly  for  use  in  hotbed 
heating.  These  need  attention  but  once  or  twice  a 
day  and  work  very  satisfactorily.  Their  greatest 
disadvantage  is  their  first  cost,  which  makes  it  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  they  can  be  recommended  for  hot¬ 


beds  of  the  size  which  a  home  gardener  should 
build.  Still  more  recently,  experiments  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  where  electricity  is  available  at  fairly 
low  rates,  it  may  be  used  for  hotbed  heating.  At 
’the  present  time  the  electric  hotbed  has  not  reached 
the  stage  of  perfection  where  it  can  be  generally 
recommended,  although  results  have  been  encourag¬ 
ing  and  it  is  hoped  that  more  will  be  known  about  it 
within  a  year  or  two. 

Hotbed  Management 

The  best  constructed  hotbed  is  likely  to  give  un¬ 
satisfactory  results  in  plant  growing  unless  the  gar¬ 
dener  is  familiar  with  the  few  essential  details 
regarding  proper  management  of  the  bed.  A  poorly 
constructed  bed,  properly  handled,  may  give  more 
satisfactory  results  than  a  good  bed  improperly 
managed. 

Planting 

When  sowing  seeds  from  which  seedlings  are  to 
be  secured  for  later  transplanting  it  is  the  usual 
practice  to  run  the  rows  crosswise  of  the  lied  and 
space  them  three  inches  apart.  Thus,  under  one 
hotbed  sash  there  will  be  about  700  inches  of  row. 
If  the  seeds  are  sown  so  that  the  seedlings  will 
stand  about  three  to  five  plants  to  the  inch  there 
will  be  over  2,000  plants  under  one  sash. 

The  seedlings  have  to  be  transplanted  shortly 
after  the  true  leaves  appear.  This  time  they  should 
be  spaced  about  2x2  inches  and  one  hotbed  sash 
will  then  cover  between  500  and  600  plants.  This 
spacing  is  great  enough  for  the  growing  of  cabbage, 
lettuce  and  cauliflower,  but  tomatoes,  peppers  and 
eggplant  will  have  to  be  transplanted  again,  spacing 
them  about  4x4  inches.  It  will  be  seen  that  due 
allowance  must  be  made  in  the  frame  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  which  will  be  grown.  Enough  seed¬ 
lings  may  be  grown  under  one  sash  more  than  to 
fill  a  four-sash  hotbed. 

Ventilation 

Anyone  who  has  observed  hotbeds  has  noticed  how 
commonly  drops  of  moisture  are  seen  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  glass  covering  such  a  bed.  This  is  an 
indication  that  there  is  considerable  moisture  in  the 
air  of  the  hotbed.  Such  conditions  are  ideal  for  the 
development  of  disease  on  plants.  For  this  reason, 
the  frames  should  be  ventilated  whenever  possible 
to  keep  the  air  around  the  plants  more  nearly  dry. 
On  cold,  cloudy  days  it  may  be  impossible  to  open 
the  sash  at  all,  but  on  bright  days  they  should  be 
left  open  as  much  as  possible,  otherwise  the  air 
in  the  hotbed  will  become  too  warm.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  regulate  hotbed  temperatures  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  but  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  temperature  between  50  and  60  degrees  for  cool 
season  crops  such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce 
and  celery.  The  bed  should  be  a  little  warmer  for 
other  crops,  about  60  to  75  degrees  for  plants  such 
as  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplants  and  melons  or 
cucumbers. 

It  is  desirable  that  cool  drafts  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  strike  the  plants  directly  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  best  to  ventilate  by  placing  blocks  under 
the  side  or  end  of  the  sash  opposite  that  from  which 
the  wind  is  coming.  It  is  often  advisable  in  cool 
weather,  to  close  these  sash  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  while  the  sun  is  still  shining  so  as  to 
conserve  as  much  heat  as  possible  for  the  night. 

Watering 

Plants  in  hotbeds  should  be  watered  only  in  the 
forenoon  and  only  when  the  sun  is  shining.  This  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  preventing  disease  on  the  plants 
for  if  they  are  watered  at  other  times,  they  are 
likely  to  stay  wet  over  night  and  moisture  remaining 
on  the  leaves  for  any  length  of  time  is  sure  to  cause 
trouble.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  hose  without  a 
nozzle  on  it  and  as  much  as  possible  avoid  getting 
any  water  at  all  on  the  leaves.  It  is  important  that 
a  thorough  job  of  watering  should  be  done  every 
time,  not  just  a  light  sprinkling.  However,  this 
watering  should  be  done  only  when  necessary.  A 
good  practice  is  to  allow  the  soil  to  become  slightly 
dry  on  top  before  watering,  rather  than  to  water 
while  the  soil  still  appears  damp. 

Protection  During  Severe  Weather 

Hotbeds  started  in  late  February  or  March  always 
need  some  protection  over  the  sash  during  severe 
weather.  If  the  gardener  has  no  more  than  four 
sash  to  cover,  old  carpets,  rugs,  burlap  bags,  layers 
of  canvas,  or  even  straw  may  be  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  This  protection  is  usually  necessary  only 
at  night  but  may  also  be  needed  on  very  cold  days 
if  they  should  occur  at  such  seasons  of  the  year. 
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For  larger  hotbeds,  mats  are  usually  made  by  weav¬ 
ing  together  rye  straw  with  string.  These  mats  are 
about  six  to  six  and  one-half  feet  square,  one  mat 
covering  two  sash.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  roll  up 
such  mats  and  remove  them  from  the  beds  when 
they  are  not  needed.  There  is  also  a  manufactured 
mat  of  waterproof  burlap  and  felt,  available  on 
the  market  at  the  present  time. 

Hardening  Plants 

It  is  best  to  begin  hardening  plants  about  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  before  they  are  ready  to  be  final¬ 
ly  set  into  the  garden  or  field.  This  “hardening”  is 
accomplished  by  subjecting  the  plants  in  the  hotbed 
(or  cold  frame)  to  conditions  similar  to  those  which 
they  are  likely  to  encounter  after  they  are  set  in 
the  open.  The  sash  should  be  left  off  the  bed  all 
the  time  except  when  there  is  danger  of  freezing. 
Also  a  deliberate  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  soil  quite  dry,  even  to  the  point  where  the  plants 
may  begin  to  show  slight  signs  of  wilting  when  the 
sun  is  shining  on  them.  Watering  should  be  light 
from  this  time  on.  It  will  be  found  that  a  fairly 
heavy  watering  shortly  before  planting  out  will 
make  the  soil  stick  together  much  better  and  fewer 
roots  will  be  disturbed  in  the  transplanting  process. 


Strawberries  in  Missouri 

THERE  are  many  strawberries  grown  and  sent 
to  market  in  southwestern  part  of  Missouri. 
In  the  Spring  of  1020  there  were  shipped  from  our 
county  (McDonald)  177  carloads  of  strawberries. 

We  have  grown  them  on  our  farm  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities  the  past  nine  or  ten  years,  from  90  to  120 
24-quart  crates.  Such  varieties  as  Gandy,  Buback, 
Klondike  and  others  were  formerly  largely  planted 
but  were  almost  wholly  superseded  by  the  Aroma, 
which  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  Ozark 
region,  and  a  good  carrier  to  market. 

In  field  culture  of  the  strawberry  the  ground, 
after  it  is  well  prepared  in  Spring,  is  marked  out  in 
row  344x3  feet,  and  plants  set  at  each  intersection 
of  the  mark.  It  is  then  cultivated  both  ways  until 
the  plants  begin  to  send  out  runners.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  then  continued  one  way  until  the  growing 
season  closes,  removing  all  weeds  and  grass  that 
spring  up  among  the  plants  in  the  rows  with  hoes. 

But  it  is  for  the  amateurs  in  strawberry  growing 
who  may  want  to  plant  a  small  plot  for  family  use, 
and  perhaps  a  few  to  sell,  I  want  to  write  a  few 
planting  directions.  A  plot  of  10  square  rods  is 
large  enough  to  supply  a  family  with  strawberries 
all  through  the  season  and  also  some  for  canning. 
The  plot  of  ground  is  thoroughly  manured,  then  well 
plowed  or  spaded,  then  marked  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  plants  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  If  your  selection  of  varieties  com¬ 
prises  both  of  pistillate  or  imperfect  flower,  and  the 
bisexual  or  perfect  flowered,  plant  the  first  row  of 
the  pistillate  and  the  second  row  of  the  bisexual 
variety,  the  third  row  again  of  the  pistillate  variety 
and  so  on,  until  the  bed  is  completed.  The  pistillate 
need  some  perfect-flowered  planted  near  them  to 
fertilize  their  own  flowers  if  they  are  to  perfect 
berries. 

I  like  to  cut  the  roots  of  the  plants  back  at  least 
half,  with  a  shear  or  sharp  knife  before  planting, 
they  will  callous  where  this  cut  is  made,  and  send 
out  numerous  feeders,  making  a  much  liea\iei  loot 
system  than  they  would  if  their  roots  were  all 
doubled  up.  Some  of  the  leaves  should  also  be  re¬ 
moved,  so  the  plant  can  get  well  established  in  its 
new  quarters,  at  which  time  it  will  be  strong  and 
fully  able  to  build  up  a  thrifty  foliage. 

-  After  the  setting  is  done,  go  over  it  with  a  small 
cultivator  or  hoe,  and  repeat  this  every  week  or  10 
days,  unless  the  ground  is  wet,  killing  all  weed  or 
grass  before  they  get  their  heads  above  ground,  and 
making  a  dust  mulch,  which  is  so  essential  to  pre¬ 
serve  moisture  in  the  ground.  If  grown  in  a  matted 
row,  the  plants  should  be  six  to  eight  inches  apart 
from  each  other.  Where  the  Winters  are  very  se¬ 
vere,  the  bed  should  be  protected  by  a  mulch  of 
straw  or  some  other  good  material.  Make  the  con¬ 
dition  just  as  favorable  as  you  can,  and  you  will 
be  rewarded  with  success.  G-  • 

McDonald  Co.,  Mo. 


Our  Food  Supply 

HE  Boston  produce  market  last  year  distributed 
to  consumers  throughout  New  England  a  total 
of  more  than  61,000  carloads  of  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  an  average  of  about  US  carloads  a  week.  Of 
this  total  New  England  produced  less  than  17,. >00 
carloads  or  about  2S  per  cent.  Producers  in  the  in¬ 
tensive  market  garden  and  fruit-growing  area  with¬ 
in  a  30-mile  radius  of  Boston  contributed  about  11,- 
000  carloads  via  motor  trucks.  Maine  furnished 
nearly  6,000  carloads,  chiefly  potatoes  (we  include 


unloads  only,  Boston  being  a  principal  diversion 
point  for  Maine  potatoes).  Massachusetts  was  next 
in  line,  with  about  500  carloads  via  freight  or  ex¬ 
press  in  excess  of  the  supply  trucked  in.  The  two 
principal  commodities  in  point  of  volume  were  po¬ 
tatoes  and  grapes.  Many  persons  may  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  of  a  total  of  about  13.000  carlots  more 
than  4,400  were  grapes,  chiefly  juice  grapes.  Of 
course,  this  article  makes  no  conjecture  as  to  the 
.ultimate  destiny  of  so  many  grapes. 

The  summary  of  the  various  figures  just  given 
offers  many  interesting  facts  to  students  of  eco¬ 
nomics.  One  fact  that  the  average  citizen  should 
immediately  grasp,  however,  is  that  our  little  old 
New  England  can  hardly  be  called  self-supporting 
in  the  matter  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  annual¬ 
ly  import  from  producing  areas  outside  our  borders 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  these  products  we  consume, 
despite  the  existence  of  unnumbered  thousands  of 
acres  here  available  for  agriculture,  which  are  now 
nonproductive.  While  we  in  New  England  have 
been  degenerating  agriculturally,  diverting  farm 
lands  to  other  uses  because  of  their  supposed  in¬ 
ability  to  produce  profitably,  other  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  progressing  agriculturally.  They 
have  overcome,  and  probably  will  continue  to  over¬ 
come,  what  would  probably  appear  to  us  to  be  in¬ 
surmountable  barriers  to  profitable  production  by 
reclaiming  arid  lands  and  shipping  the  produce  from 
these  lands  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  miles  to 
what  we  have  previously  considered  our  own  mar¬ 
kets. 

We,  in  Northeastern  United  States,  are  within 
the  intensive  consuming  area,  and  produced  last  year 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  our  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  requirements,  while  we  depended  upon  areas 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  distant  to  supply 
the  other  70  per  cent.  Isn't  this  a  decidedly  illogi¬ 
cal  and  uneconomical  condition?  We  apparently 
have  devoted  little  thought  to  the  advantages  and 
desirability  of  patronizing  and  protecting  our  local 
industries. 

In  the  production  and  distribution  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  between  the  producer  and  dis¬ 
tributor.  Apparently  neither  has  thought  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  attempt  to  understand  the  problems  of 
the  other.  The  consumer  has  sat  on  the  fence  and 
unconcernedly  observed  the  steady  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  home-grown  fruits  and  vegetables 
consumed.  Should  this  continue,  we  will,  before 
many  years,  be  in  the  unenviable  and  uneconomical 
position  of  securing  an  even  greater  percentage  of 
our  income  away  from  home  with  a  corresponding 
loss  to  our  own  industries  and  communities. 
Obviously,  very  few  of  the  dollars  sent  to  California 
or  Texas  for  carrots  or  lettuce  ever  return  to  us. 
It  should  be  equally  evident  that  a  goodly  share 
of  the  dollars  received  by  nearby  growers  are  spent 
within  our  borders  with  resulting  advantages  to  us 
all,  directly  or  indirectly.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
many  things  that  can  be  done  to  remedy  or  alleviate 
such  uneconomical  and  unsatisfactory  conditions. 
Perhaps  most  important  among  these  are :  Improve¬ 
ment  in  the  business  relations  between  producer  and 
distributor ;  improvement  in  grading  and  packing 
their  products  by  growers  with  the  adoption  of  some 
means  by  which  these  products  can  be  readily  iden¬ 
tified  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer;  development  of  a 
co-operative  advertising  fund  to  be  intelligently  ad¬ 
ministered  in  promoting  conservative  and  productive 
advertising  campaigns  with  a  view  to  acquainting 
the  public  with  facts  as  to  what  to  buy,  when  to 
buy,  how  to  buy.  If  we  were  to  adopt  these  and 
other  far-sighted  practices,  isn't  it  possible  that  we 
might,  in  time,  witness  a  return  to  saner,  healthier 
and  more  economical  production,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  these  necessities?  w.  e.  maloney. 


Value  of  Phosphoric  Acid 

OUR  tillable  soils  are  becoming  devoid  of  the 
necessary  fertilizing  elements  (phosphoric  acid 
in  particular)  to  produce  paying  crops.  Virgin  soil 
for  the  most  part  contains  plenty  of  humus,  nitrogen, 
phosphate  and  potash.  When  these  elements  be¬ 
come  exhausted,  we  can  help  them  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  manures  and  the  several  kinds  of  cover  crops. 

Experience  has  proved,  however,  that  no  amounts 
or  kinds  of  manures,  seedings  or  cover  crops  add 
phosphoric  acid  in  sufficient  quantities.  This  then 
compels  us  to  use  phosphoric  acid  in  chemical  form. 

If  you  are  depending  upon  stable  manures  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  your  soil,  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  use  phosphoric  acid  is,  when  filling  your  spreader 
with  manure,  fill  half  way  and  then  take  50  to  60 
ll>s.  of  superphosphate  of  a  16-per-cent  grade  and 
scatter  over  the  manure.  Then  proceed  to  fill 
spreader.  This  will  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  your 
manure  when  you  spread  it. 


When  you  have  a  good  strip  of  land  so  treated, 
depending  upon  size  of  your  lands  to  be  plowed, 
turn  this  under  so  sun  and  wind  will  not  dry  it  out. 
1  have  advised  many  farmers  so  to  treat  their  lands, 
and  learned  from  them  that  results  were  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  So  many  make  the  mistake  of  spreading 
manure  and  letting  it  lie  for  days  or  even  weeks 
before  turning  under.  The  quicker  it  is  plowed  un¬ 
der  the  better.  What  you  spread  in  the  morning 
plow  under  after  noon. 

If  you  are  turning  under  clover,  cover  crop,  mead¬ 
ow,  etc.,  then  use  phosphoric  acid  when  sowing  or 
planting  your  crops  for  the  first  year.  Plan  to  use 
at  least  from  400  to  500  lbs.  per  acre.  Some  use 
from  600  to  S00  lbs.  per  acre  for  certain  crops,  like 
corn  and  potatoes. 

For  second  season's  planting  upon  these  lands  it 
is  wise  to  use  a  complete  fertilizer.  Do  not  buy  or 
use  a  fertilizer  of  low  analysis.  A  good  grade  is  a 
6-8-10,  or  6-12-6. 

Many  farms  have  what  is  generally  termed  a  light 
sandy  or  loam  soil.  This  invariably  needs  more  or 
less  phosphoric  acid  to  obtain  good  crops.  Muck 
and  all  low  flat  lands  need  as  a  rule  liberal  applica¬ 
tions  of  lime  in  addition  to  phosphoric  acid.  Use 
more  phosphoric  acid  and  note  results,  l.  i.  young. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Farm  Family  Partnership 

OUR  family  (four  adults,  including  myself)  is 
thinking  of  “pooling”  our  time  and  money  in 
carrying  on  and  paying  for  the  farm  on  which  we 
now  live.  The  farm  consist  of  250  acres,  with  stock 
and  implements  for  general  farming. 

Each  one  of  us  is  interested  in  a  different  phase 
of  farming,  one  poultry,  another  livestock,  another 
crops,  etc.  So  we  think  we  can  divide  the  work  up 
among  us  according  to  the  interest  in  it.  We  have 
always  lived  on  a  farm,  and  practiced  general  farm¬ 
ing. 

Just  how  could  we  go  about  such  a  project?  What 
legal  procedures  would  we  have  to  go  through?  How 
would  we  manage  about  the  money  for  running  and 
improving  the  home  and  farm  and  our  salaries, 
etc.?  Of  course  we  would  have  to  keep  accurate 
records.  One  member,  who  has  a  business  educa¬ 
tion,  could  do  that. 

Would  you  advise  a  family  to  own  a  business  in 
this  way?  That  is,  would  it  be  likely  to  cause  trou¬ 
ble  among  us?  reader. 

The  principle  is  workable,  provided  there  is  a 
thoroughly  co-operative  spirit,  and  all  are  disposed 
to  “bear  and  forbear,”  and  work  for  the  interest  of 
the  entire  place.  Unless  this  spirit  prevails,  no 
legal  agreement  will  make  it  a  success. 

We  should  like  to  have  the  comments  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  readers. 


Foundation  Planting 

I  READ  the  article  “Evergreens  for  Foundation 
Planting”  by  W.  E.  Duekwall  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
February  7  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  for  I  am  a 
lover  of  evergreens  in  their  proper  places. 

Mr.  Duckwell  states  that  he  has  started  a  founda¬ 
tion  planting  made  up  of  cedar,  arbor  vitae,  pine 
and  Norway  spruce.  How  much  better  it  would 
have  been  if  he  had  left  out  the  spruce  and  used 
some  dwarf  evergreen  that  would  never  have  to  be 
taken  out.  In  a  few  years  the  spruce  will  have  out¬ 
grown  its  intended  effect.  Pines  and  spruces  should 
be  left  out  of  the  foundation  planting,  as  they  be¬ 
long  on  the  lawn  or  some  other  place  in  the  land¬ 
scape  where  they  will  have  room  to  grow  and  ex¬ 
pand  to  a  tree  of  beauty  as  nature  meant  them  to  be. 

Foundation  plantings  should  be  composed  of  such 
plants,  shrubs  or  dwarf  evergreens  that  will  in¬ 
crease  in  beauty  and  effectiveness  as  time  goes  on. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  dwarf  types  of  pines 
and  spruces,  but  generally  speaking  they  should  be 
left  out  of  foundation  groupings,  for  there  is  an 
abundance  of  dwarf  evergreens  which  lend  them¬ 
selves  better  to  the  purpose  with  very  little  shearing 
and  care. 

A  really  effective  all  evergreen  foundation  plant¬ 
ing  is  a  rare  sight,  because  the  shape  and  colors  of 
evergreens  made  it  difficult  to  handle  in  a  way  that 
the  result  will  look  like  a  unified  mass  of  decorative 
material.  Evergreens  should  be  used  with  caution 
in  foundation  plantings.  It  would  be  better  to  use 
a  few  deciduous  shrubs,  of  which  there  are  many, 
along  with  the  evergreens,  to  give  variety  of  aspect 
in  texture  and  in  form.  A  good  rule  is  to  use  ever¬ 
greens  for  accent  and  for  screen,  and  the  deciduous 
shrubs  to  break  the  monotony  and  give  variety  that 
comes  with  seasonal  changes,  to  stimulate  interest 
and  stir  the  imagination.  Evergreens  change  lit¬ 
tle  during  the  year,  so  that  the  effect  is  about  the 
same  from  month  to  month.  Another  good  rule  5< 
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never  to  use  too  many  varieties,  and  by  all  means 
to  avoid  the  many  colored  forms,  which  effect  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  marbled  or  colored  tiles  one  finds 
in  a  hotel  lobby. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  abnormal  colored  types, 
such  as  the  yellow,  red  or  variegated  forms,  but  in 
most  plantings  they  are  so  out  of  place  and  look  so 
artificial  that  the  effect  is  hideous.  For  example, 
every  time  I  see  a  Koster  or  Colorado  Blue  spruce 
planted,  or  a  better  word  would  be  “stuck,”  in  a 
lawn  in  front  of  a  house,  my  blood  boils,  and  I  feel 
like  getting  an'  ax  and  cutting  it  down. 

LEWIS  M.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


The  White  Grub  in  Strawberry  Culture 

T*HE  white  grub,  the  larvae  of  the  May  bug  or 
beetle,  sometimes  called  the  June  bug,  is  the 
worst  insect  enemy  of  the  strawberry.  Most  every¬ 
body  will  recognize  the  June  bug  by  its  prominence 
during  the  months  of  May  or  June,  depending  on  the 
year  and  the  locality.  It  lies  still  and  sluggish  in 
the  daytime,  but  comes  out  of  its  lair  in  the  evening 
to  disturb  people  who  are  trying  to  read  or  perform 
other  work  by  artificial  light.  They  will  dash  at 
your  lamp,  hit  you  on  the  nose  or  anywhere  else 
and  being  about  an  inch  long  and  large  in  propor¬ 
tion,  the  effect  is  anything  but  pleasant. 

The  May  bug  seeks  its  mate  in  the  early  evening 
and  after  a  while,  they  quiet  down. 

Later,  the  male  dies  and  the  female 
burrows  into  the  soil  about  six  inches 
and  lays  on  an  average  200  eggs, 
which  very  rarely  fail  to  hatch.  Soon 
the  eggs  hatch  and  the  young  grub  be¬ 
gins  eating,  living  on  the  tiny  rootlets 
of  plants.  By  Fall,  they  have  attained 
a  length  of  about  one-half  inch.  Later 
in  the  Fall,  they  burrow  deeper  into 
the  soil,  where  they  winter.  In  the 
Spring,  they  come  near  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  with  the  first  warm  days  and 
begin  eating.  The  more  they  eat,  the 
larger  they  get  and  the  larger  the 
roots  and  plants  they  tackle.  This  is  the  year  they 
do  the  most  damage.  Strawberry  and  potato  grow¬ 
ers,  farmers  whose  meadows  and  pastures  have 
been  chewed  off  by  them,  can  testify  to  their  ability 
to  do  mischief. 

The  white  grub  seems  to  have  an  especial  fond¬ 
ness  for  strawberry  plants.  He  will  leave  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  lint'  of  vegetation  to  get  to  the 
roots  and  crown  of  the  strawberry  plant,  and  seems 
to  get  a  flavor  out  of  it  as  agreeable  to  it  as  is  the 
flavor  of  fresh-picked  strawberries  to  the  human 
being.  While  it  will  eat  most  any  plant  and  chew 
out  the  inside  of  potatoes,  it  prefers  the  strawberry 
plant  to  anything  else. 

They  accomplish  their  devastation  in  various 
ways.  Some  begin  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  roots 
and  eat  up  to  the  crown,  destroying  the  entire  root 
and  crown.  Others  will  attack  one  side  of  the  roots, 
about  an  inch  below  the  surface  and  eat  right  across, 
cutting  off  the  entire  supply  of  roots,  when  the 
strawberry  plant  will  wilt  and  die.  It  seems  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  crown  of  the  strawberry  plant,  as  it  will 
hang  continuously  to  this  and  eat,  after  the  plant 
has  withered  and  died. 

There  is  no  lotion,  poison  or  spray,  known  to  the 
writer,  that  can  be  applied  the  plants  or  the  roots, 
that  will  kill  the  grub  and  not  at  the  same  time, 
destroy  the  plants.  We  have  tried  most  every¬ 
thing  and  failed.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
white  grub,  after  it  attacks  the  strawberry  plant, 
is  to  dig  it  out.  When  by  the  partially  wilted  con¬ 
dition  of  the  plant,  you  are  pretty  sure  that  there  is 
a  grub  by  side#of  it,  and 
you  dig  down  about  two 
inches  to  one  side,  you 
can  generally  find  and 
destroy  it.  It  is  easier 
to  find  them  in  the 
early  morning  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  forenoon  than 
late  in  the  day.  They 
are  always  near  the 
surface  after  a  rain,  for 
the  same  reason.  They 
prefer  cool  and  mois¬ 
ture  and  it  is  hard  to 
find  them  during  a  dry 
time.  We  often  find 
them  arou  n  d  plants 
that  have  not  been  eat¬ 
en  enough  to  cause 
them  to  wilt.  The  plant 
will  change  color,  be¬ 
come  darker  and  less 
vigorous,  and  if  we  dig- 
down  by  the  side,  we 


can  generally  detect  the  grub,  get  it  out  and  save 
the  plant. 

If  the  grub  remains  in  the  land  throughout  the 
second  year  of  its  existence,  without  being  dis¬ 
turbed,  it  burrows  deep  into  the  soil  late  in  the  Fall 
and  winters  there,  coming  forth  to  its  destructive 
work  again  in  early  Spring.  Therefore,  we  will 
find  some  plants,  loaded  with  blossoms,  green  and 
ripe  berries,  wilted  and  dying,  in  the  Spring  of  the 
fruiting  year.  The  grub  continues  to  eat  and  de¬ 
stroy  until  about  the  first  of  July  and  then  goes 
lower  into  the  soil  and  changes  into  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  state  and  finally  into  a  fully  developed 
May  bug.  In  this  state,  it  remains  till  Autumn, 
when  they  are  often  plowed  up  as  fully  developed 
bugs.  In  the  following  Spring  they  come  forth, 
mate  and  lay  eggs  for  another  batch. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  takes  the  May  bug- 
three  years  to  go  through  its  different  metamor¬ 
phoses  or  transformations  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  white  grubs  are  more  numerous  and  destruc¬ 
tive  some  years  than  others.  If  we  stop  to  investi¬ 
gate,  we  find  that  white  grubs  are  very  plentiful 
every  third  year  and  they  always  come  in  great 
numbers  the  year  after  May  bugs  are  very  plentiful. 
There  are  a  few  May  bugs  and  white  grubs  every 
year,  but  the  large  crop  of  them  comes  periodically 
every  third  year.  In  our  locality,  1908  was  a  great 
grub  year ;  strawberries,  meadows  and  potatoes 


IIow  White  Grubs  Damage  Strawberries 

suffered  great  devastation.  The  first  time  the  grubs 
hit  my  strawberry  bed  really  hard  was  in  1893.  I 
have  good  reasons  for  remembering  that  year.  I 
found  as  many  as  seven  grubs  under  one  strawberry 
plant  at  one  time.  Ever  since  that  time,  they  have 
come  in  regular  succession  every  third  year.  If  we 
will  keep  in  mind  the  year  that  the  bugs  come  in 
great  numbers  and  plan  accordingly,  we  can  save 
ourselves  much  trouble  and  loss. 

May  bugs  have  an  intuition  that  is  at  once  in¬ 
genious  and  wise.  They  seem  to  understand  that 
cultivated  soil  is  not  the  place  for  them  to  lay  their 
eggs,  because  if  they  did  lay  them  there,  many  of 
the  eggs  would  be  destroyed  by  cultivation.  They 
seem  to  understand  that  uncultivated  fields  are  the 
proper  places  for  them  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and 
act  accordingly.  Hence  we  find  them  laying  their 
eggs  more  plentifully  in  old  strawberry  beds,  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackberry  fields,  meadows  and  pastures. 
They  rarely  lay  eggs  in  clean,  fresh-plowed  or  har¬ 
rowed  lands.  Knowing  this  habit  of  the  May  bug, 
we  take  advantage  of  it  by  cultivating  the  field  and 
growing  some  hoed  crop  on  it,  previous  to  setting 
out  the  strawberry  plants.  If  the  land  happens  to 
be  in  cultivation  the  year  that  they  lay  their  eggs 
in  large  quantities,  the  bugs  will  avoid  it  and  this 
piece  can  be  set  to  strawberries  with  safety  the 
next  year.  If  the  land  is  lying  idle  and  unculti¬ 
vated  the  year  that  the  bugs  are  laying  their  eggs, 
it  must  be  avoided  for  strawberry  planting,  until 
the  grubs  work  themselves  through  the  various 
transformations  and  come  out  again  as  May  bugs, 


which  will  be  the  third  year.  Of  course,  continued 
plowing,  cultivation  and  harrowing  from  year  to 
year  will  destroy  many  of  them,  but  the  surest  way 
is  to  let  them  work  out  themselves.  If  they  have 
once  laid  their  eggs  in  a  piece,  there  will  always  be 
enough  left  to  do  much  damage,  even  though  the 
piece  be  given  a  thorough  overhauling.  Plowing 
late  in  the  Fall,  just  before  a  hard  freeze,  will  kill 
many  of  them.  Patches  of  land  near  trees,  especial¬ 
ly  maple  and  other  shade  trees,  are  more  frequently 
infested  with  white  grubs  than  wide-open  spaces. 

I  stated  in  the  fore  part  of  this  article  that  there 
were  no  preparations  that  would  poison  or  kill  the 
white  grub,  without  at  the  same  time  killing  the 
plants  or  weakening  them,  so  they  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  worthless.  Every  little  while  we  read  of 
some  fellow  who  has  discovered  a  preparation  for 
killing  the  grub,  but  when  you  sift  the  matter,  you 
will  find  that  the  grub  has  gone  through  its  differ¬ 
ent  transformations  and  passed  away  as  a  May  bug 
and  the  nostrum  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  People 
will  salt  their  fields,  put  Paris  green  and  other 
poisons  on  the  plants  and  about  the  roots  and  do  all 
manner  of  things.  The  grub  works  out  his  own  des¬ 
tiny.  passes  into  the  May  bug,  and  they  think  their 
nostrum  has  destroyed  them.  The  truth  is,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  in  getting  rid  of  them.  The  reason 
the  grub  cannot  be  destroyed  by  poisons,  is  that  it 
works  on  the  roots  and  if  we  dig  away  the  earth 
and  deposit  poison  around  the  plant  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  kill  the  grub  if 
it  comes,  it  will  kill  the  plant,  and 
further,  the  grub  will  not  attack  a 
plant  that  is  heavily  poisoned.  If  the 
plants  are  only  slightly  poisoned,  the 
earth  and  soil  waters  will  dilute  the 
poison,  so  that  after  a  few  days  the 
poison  is  impotent.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  grub  is  after 
strawberry  plants  and  not  poison,  and 
knows  enough  to  get  what  it  wants. 
The  white  grub  is  the  only  insect 
enemy  that  has  ever  attacked  straw¬ 
berry  plants  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  other  localities,  the  leaf  roller, 
aphis  and  other  insects  are  very  destructive,  but  not 
so  in  this  county.  Lawrence  j.  farmer. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


White  Grubs  Dug  Out  of  a  Straivberrg  Field  in  190S 


Symphonies  of  Life 

|3  AIN  pours  melodiously  into  our  empty  cistern. 
-CN.  That  is,  nearly  empty.  Some  goldfish  in  a 
cage  sitting  on  the  bottom  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  day  when  it  may  be  entirely  empty.  I  have  just 
chosen  between  a  symphony  orchestra  on  the  air  and 
the  song  of  the  cistern,  and  of  course  in  favor  of 
the  cistern,  for  the  selection  it  offers  is  “Water, 
After  Drought.” 

It  doesn't  take  much  rain  (and  we  are  not  getting 
much)  to  fill  the  house  from  cellar  to  garret  with 
the  harmonies  of  hillside  rills.  One  can  lie  back  in 
a  chair  with  closed  eyes,  and  forget  the  deep,  slushy, 
February  drifts  outside.  This  is  the  real  thing  in 
symphony.  The  tiny  stream  from  the  eaves  ex- 
pi  esses  perfectly  in  its  own  simple  fashion  what  the 
musicians  in  the  orchestra  are  trying  at,  with  less 
success. 

Maicus,  the  eight-year-old,  with  the  puzzle  map 
of  the  world  under  his  fingers,  is  in  for  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  is  wearing  his  precious  sheepskin  house 
slippers,  precious  because  of  the  rabbit’s  face  on 
the  toe.  A  new  white  kitten  is  watching  the  pieces, 
between  leaps  at  the  curtains,  and  scampering  over 
the  backs  of  chairs. 

This  puzzle  map  is  geography,  but  Mark 

does  not  know  it.  The 
African  continent  is  giv¬ 
ing  him  some  trouble. 
Egypt  eludes  him.  But 
it  does  not  puzzle  the 
white  kitten.  She  is  tip¬ 
ping  up  a  block  that  he 
had  hitherto  discarded. 
Why,  it's  Egypt !  I  must 
lean  down  and  tell 
Mark  that  this  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  cat 
tribe,  how  Cleopatra 
brought  the  cat  to 
Rome.  Another  time 
will  do  for  the  desert 
and  the  pyramids. 

“M'm.  White  kitten — • 
green  eyes !”  Elsy  has 
gone  to  her  jiaints. 
“Three  large  black 
spots  on  the  kitten's 
back,  that's  good  con- 
(Con't’d  on  Page  249) 
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8  $1.98 

1  Duchess,  1  Wealthy, 

2  Jonathan,  2  Delie- 

ious,2Gano.  1  yr.top, 
2  yr.  roota.  3  to  4  ft. 
Postpaid.  Send  today. 


.Million 

Trees 


Direct -From -Nursery 
Prices  Save  You  50% 

Evergreens — all  sizes  from  1  inch 
to  20  feet,  all  varieties,  grown  in 

our  own  600-acre  Nursery  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ferris  60  year  old  plan 
of  Root-Pruning  and  Transplant¬ 
ing  which  means  the  Ferris  Ever-  “ 

preens  grow  where  others  fail.  Grown 
by  us.  sold  direct  to  users  means  sav¬ 
ins:  or  60%.  A  chance  to  beautify  your 
home  grounds  with  evergreens. 

Greatest  Bargains 
In  FREE  Catalog 

Send  for  it  today— Contains 
Landscape  Plans,  Planting 
Suggestions,  growing  infor¬ 
mation,  Fruit*.  Shrubs,  Orna¬ 
mentals,  Flowers  I  n  actual 
colors,  filled  with  real  bar¬ 
gains  that  make  it  possible  to 
beautify  your  home  grounds 
at  less  cost  than  ever  before. 


_.n  coin  to  cover  pad 
handling,  postage  ’ 
bring  you  20  Nor-  I 

way  Spruce  Seedlings,  4  I 

';o  6  inches.  Send  Today,  f 


To  prove  that  Ferris 
Prices  are  lowest,  wo 
offer  12  choice  Ever¬ 
greens,  3  each  of  4  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  4  to  6 
inch  seedlings  $1.00 


or  4  Ever  blooming 
Roses(white, red,  pink, 
yellow)$1.00  or  5  Re- 

fal  Lilies  $1.00  or  3 
eonies  (red,  pink  and 
|  white)  $1.00  or  25 
mixed  Iris  $1.00. 
Many  other  bargains  in 
I  Free  illustrated  Catalog. 
EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
620  Bridge  Street 
HSiflpton  Iowa 


Giant  Washington 
Asparagus 

The  Shoemaker  Strain 


is  the  most  profitable  strain  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Asparagus.  For  eight  years 
past  selling  for  higher  prices  than 
any  other  asparagus  in  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Markets,  last 
year  topped  the  Boston  Market. 
These  facts  are  easily  veri¬ 
fied.  Stalks  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  superior 
quality  and  flavor.  Proven 
by  eight  years  test  the  best 
asparagus  for  Commercial 
Plantings  or  the  Home  Gar¬ 
den.  Catalog  on  request. 

Shoemaker’s  Riverview  Farms 

Box  5,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  ON  4 -YEAR 
EVERGREENS 

OFFER  No.  101.1  Austrian  Pine  9-12  In. 
XX  50c.  1  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  8-12  in.  xx  60c, 
1  Mugno  Pine  8-12  in.  xx  60c. 

OFFER  No.  102.  1  Concolor  Fir  8-12  In. 
xx  50c,  1  Pyramidal  Arbor-Vitae  9-12  in.  xx 
60c,  1  Savin  Juniper  9-12  in.  xx  60c. 

Either  of  above  groups  sent  postpaid  for  98c. 
Send  us  names  and  addresses  of  five  friends 
Interested  in  evergreens  and  we  will  send 
both  the  above  collections  for  $1.69  postpaid. 


6  ROSES  $2.98 

Two  years  old,  number  one,  field-grown  ready 
to  bloom  at  once.  Six  most  beautiful  roses  m 
the  world:  K.A.  Victoria,  Etoile  de  Hollande, 
Premier,  Talisman,  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet, 
President  Hoover.  Sent  postpaid,  $2.98. 

Send  for  beautiful  color  catalog,  FREE. 

Krider  nurseries 

2205  Bristol  Avenue,  Middlebury,  Indiana 


Austrian  Pine 


Colorado 
Blue  Spruce 


Mugho  Pine 


EXISTENCE 

is  one  thing/ 


y  o  I  r\d 

and  show  a  profit 

wVvte  fror  WUetirx  *  A  1061 

KILLEFER  MFG.  COUP.- LTD 

LOS  aNCEU&S-  PEOVZiA,  1LL- 

—  SAM  FRANCISCO  — 


Earliest  Tomato  IS 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jungs  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you  will  en¬ 
close  10c,  in  Canada,  20c  to  pay  postage  and  paclung. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■ 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  lree.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS, 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEYS 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Moving  of  Trees  and  Shrubs 
About  the  Home  Grounds 

Very  often  about  the  home  grounds  we 
have  trees  and  large  shrubs  that  have 
outgrown  our  expectations  and  it  is  not 
beyond  any  of  us  to  wish  they  were 
transplanted  elsewhere,  but  fear  born  of 
lack  of  experience  stands  in  the  way  of 
tackling  the  job. 

Fair-sized  trees  and  shrubs  may  be 
moved  without  much  expense  if  the  job 
is  properly  planned  and  carried  out. 
Autumn  is  the  time  when  this  work 
should  be  considered  and  the  major  part 
of  the  digging  done.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall,  the  trees  and  shrubs  should 
have  a  trench  dug  around  them  at  the 
desired  distance  from  the  tree  and  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet.  This  should  then  be 
filled  with  fresh  horse  manure,  straw, 


in  diameter  should  have  a  two-foot  ball 
of  soil ;  a  four-inch  tree,  a  four-foot  ball ; 
a  six-inch  tree,  a  five-and-one-half-foot 
ball ;  an  eight-inch  tree,  a  seven-foot  ball ; 
a  ten-inch  tree,  a  nine-foot  ball ;  and  a 
twelve-inch  tree,  a  ten-foot  ball. 

On  the  larger  and  taller  trees  some 
leverage  may  be  had  by  putting  a  tackle 
on  the  tree  to  help  raise  the  ball  for) 
putting  the  skids  under  but  extreme  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  break  off  the 
side  of  the  ball  of  soil  where  the  point 
of  bearing  comes. 

Necessarily  this  work  should  be  done 
during  good  steady  cold  weather  as  al¬ 
ternate  freezing  and  thawing  tend  to  dry 
out  the  roots  where  exposed,  as  well  as 
ruin  the  shape  of  the  ball.  Trees  freeze 
dry  if  exposed  too  long,  so  speed  in  mov¬ 
ing  helps  toward  success. 

Good  rich  soil  mixed  with  well-rotted 


Hauling  Out  the  Tree  With  Frozen  Ball 


leaves  or  similar  material  to  prevent 
drying  out  or  freezing  until  the  time 
arrives  actually  to  move  them. 

Freezing  takes  place  and  penetrates 
deeper  into  bare  soil  than  through  sod, 
so  it  is  well  to  remove  all  sod  and  extra 
loose  soil  at  the  time  of  digging  the 
trench.  During  stiff  freezing  weather  all 
but  six  inches  of  the  straw  pack  should 
be  removed  from  the  trench  to  allow  the 
ball  of  soil  to  freeze  without  freezing 
the  bottom  of  the  trench.  This  makes 
it  easy  to  loosen  the  soil  at  the  base  of 
the  ball.  When  well  frozen  it  may  be 
lifted  with  pry  poles  and  skids  pushed 
under  the  whole  ball.  It  is  then  simple 


manure  placed  under  and  around  the 
tree  give  it  something  to  grow  on.  The 
trees  should  be  guyed  three  ways  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wind  drawing  the  roots  back 
and  forth  in  the  soil,  this  applies  re¬ 
gardless  of  size.  After  planting  put  on 
a  mulch  of  leaves  or  strawy  manure  about 
four  inches  deep  and  soak  well  once  a 
week  during  the  growing  season.  Nature 
will  do  the  rest.  bert  e.  eowley. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Cherry  and  its  Culture,  by 
Victor  R.  Gardner.  A  useful  handbook 
for  anyone  interested  in  cherry  culture, 


DIBBLE’S 

tested 

Heavyweight  Oats 


THE  HEAVIEST  AMERICAN  OAT  GROWN 
AND  THE  MOST  PRODUCTIVE 

Average  weight  last  year’s  crop,  42- 
44  lbs.  Thin -hulled  gtain  with  stiff 
straw,  stands  up  well  on  rich  soil  and 
yields  enormous  crops,  80-88-87-89. 
92-100-106-117  bushels  per  acre  re. 
ported  to  us  by  our  customers. 

10  bushels  to  99—80  cts  per  bu. 

100  bushels  or  over— 75  cts  per  bu. 

Bags  Free  of  Course 

Plenty  of  the  new  ALPHA  54.  LB. 
BARLEI  that  yielded  67  bushels  per 
acre  on  our  own  farms  @  1.35  PEK 
BUSHEL. 

PEAS,  SPRING  WHEAT.  SEED  CORN,  ALFALFA, 
CLOVER,  GRASS  SEEDS  and  SEED  POTATOES 


I  Catalog,  Samples  and  latest  Price  List  FREE 

Address— Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
a  ^  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


EVERY  BAG 
has  a  TAG 
shovinj 

PURITY 

and 

germination 

TEST 


his  Guide  to 
Bettei*  Gardens 


Known  and  used  in 
more  than  a  million 
American  Homes 
This  great  156  page  book,  with 
hundreds  of  illustrations,  many  in 
full  color,  will  help  you  make  your 
garden  better  than  ever. 

SEED  AND  NURSERY  STOCK 

Everything  for  rock  gardens,  annual 
gardens,  perennial  gardens,  rose 
gardens,  landscaping  and  help  on 
nearly  every  garden  subject.  30  pages 
of  constructive  guidance  toward  success. 
65  years  experience  behind  this  book. 
Worth  a  lot  to  you  but  costs  you  nothing. 
We’ll  send  it  gladly  .  .  .  just  address— 
THE  TEMPLIN  -  BRADLEY  COMPANY 
572G  Detroit  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Alfalfar- 

K  nR.  Finest  strains  Northern-grown 

^Lr  JR-  seed.  Government  verifies 

source.  Hardy,  clean,  no 
foul  weeds.  Germination  tested.  North¬ 
west,  Genuine  Grimm,  State  Certified 
Grimm.  Ask  for  catalog  and  samples. 
Also  hook,  “How  to  Grow  Alfalfa.’’ 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  25, 
Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


enough  to  put  a  chain  or  rope  around 
the  frozen  ball  and  slide  it  out  with 
tackles  onto  a  stoneboat  and  move  it  any 
desired  distance. 

The  hole  for  the  tree  should  also  be 
prepared  beforehand,  and  made  plenty 
large  to  allow  filling  in  around  the  ball 
when  it  is  set.  Mulch  material  six  inches 
deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  a 
similar  mulch  over  the  pile  of  soil  to 
he  used  for  filling  in  around  the  tree, 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  later,  when 
the  tree  is  moved,  and  prevent  many  an 
unkind  word  muttered  in  vain  to  a  pick 
or  shovel  when  frozen  soil  is  being  con¬ 
tended  with. 

Shrubs  rarely  send  out  long  wandering 
roots,  so  with  a  little  prospecting  the 
ends  of  the  fibrous  roots  may  be  located 
and  the  trench  dug  a  few  inches  short  of 
their  length. 

The  diameter  of  the  circle  around  the 
tree  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  tree.  That  is,  a  tree  two  inches 


with  a  mass  of  valuable  information  on 
the  culture  and  marketing  of  this  fruit. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  refrigeration  of 
fresh  cherries  is  extending  the  uses  of 
this  fruit,  and  is,  we  think,  the  most 
important  development  of  recent  years. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  indexed. 
Published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York;  12S  pages;  price  $1.25. 

Lilac  Culture,  by  John  C.  Wister. 
Those  who  only  know  the  old-fashioned 
lilacs  sold  on  the  city  streets  would  be 
amazed  to  read  of  the  many  varieties 
described  in  this  book.  Single,  double, 
white,  purple,  mauve,  violet,  pinkish  and 
magenta  purple,  they  give  an  amazing 
range  of  color  and  beauty.  The  varietal 
lists  are  very  interesting;  cultural  advice 
is  excellent,  and  the  book  is  indispensable 
to  every  lilac  lover.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York;  freely  illustrated; 
123  pages ;  price  $1.25. 


One  rose  bush  with  every  nursery  order 
will  do  much  to  gladden  our  national 
landscape. 


TOMATO 


CONDON  S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 

"QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.’'  Big  Money  Maker.  Large,  solid 
fruit:  excellent  canner.  To  introduce  to  you  our 
Northern  Grown  Live  Seeds  and  Plants wo 
will  mail  you  125  seeds  of  Condorefs  Giant 
Everbearing:  Tomato  w^W%  WW 
and  oor  Big  1931  Catalog  m*  iv  KLCi 
.  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs," 

I  192 -Page  Book  tells  how,  and  when  to 
1  plant.  Send  2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 
1931  Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  . 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmen 

&<*ck  iiivcr  Valley  Seed  Farm 

BOX  20$  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 

OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
4  4-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.1*  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
AVrite  us  for  samples  and  prices.  j 

fHEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


Fit  EE  Mamie  ’« 

SEED  BOOK 


A  guide  to  successful  gardening.  Maule's 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  full  of 
vigorous  life.  Guaranteed.  Write  lor 
your  free  copy  of  Maule's  Seed  Book. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  319  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

My  hardy  lield-grown  plants  will  mature  heads  three 
weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch 
and  Copenhagen  Market.  Onions:  Prizetaker  and  Ber¬ 
muda.  Postpaid,  200-70C ;  600-SI. 25;  1,000-$2.00. 
Express  collect,  1,000  to  4,000$1 .00  per  1000;  5,000  to  9,000, 
80c  per  1,000;  10,000  and  over,  75c  per  1,000.  Carefully 
packed,  varieties  labeled,  delivery  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  .  TIPTON,  GEORGIA 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES 
Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


egrun  MA  M  ALIEV  frostproof  cabbage  and 
oenu  HV  inunci  ONION  PLANTS.  All  varieties 

CA  n  mailed  promptly.  500-63c;  l,000-88c;  3,000- 
.  V.  U.  *2.83.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  '  m 

Dutch  ready.  Expressed  *1.60-1000.  10,000  *  10.00.  Prices 
other  plants  mailed.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


COOK’8  Coofl  Pnfqtnoc  Rural  Russets,  Irish 
ERTIFIED  •3UCU  lUldtUca  Cobblers.  We  pay 
freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  E.  (look,  Monnsvllle,  N.  Y. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Communist  demonstra¬ 
tions  were  held  Feb.  10  in  five  cities 
throughout  the  country.  In  Washington, 
three  were  arrested  when  a  delegation 
attempted  to  invade  the  Capitol  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  petition  for  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance.  Twelve  arrests,  including  two 
clergymen,  were  made  in  Boston  when 
mounted  policemen  broke  up  a  gathering 
on  the  Common.  In  New  York,  a  parade 
to  City  Hall  was  dispersed  without  vio¬ 
lence,  after  a  mass  meeting  in  Union 
Square.  Communists  took  possession  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  in 
St.  Paul  for  more  than  two  hours  and 
forced  a  recess  while  they  were  evicted. 
Gov.  William  H.  (Alfalfa  Bill)  Murray 
of  Oklahoma  called  out  national  guards¬ 
men  in  Oklahoma  City  to  enforce  his 
order  against  a  parade. 

A  red  plate  with  capital  letters  “RD,” 
signifying  “Reckless  Driver”  would  be 
affixed  to  the  automobile  of  any  person 
convicted  of  reckless  driving,  under  the 
terms  of  a  bill  introduced  at  Albany 
Feb.  14  by  Assemblyman  Roy  Hewitt, 
Republican,  of  Niagara.  The  sign  would 
have  to  be  displayed  on  the  car  for  not 
more  than  three  months,  as  the  court 
prescribed. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  Feb.  13  lifted  an  injunction  which 
for  years  has  tied  up  distribution  of 
surplus  of  a  group  of  Russian  insurance 
companies  taken  over  by  the  State  in 
1025,  and  ordered  the  management  of 
the  companies  returned  to  the  Russian 
directors  by  the  State  Insurance  De¬ 
partment.  The  companies  were  taken 
over  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  In¬ 
surance  to  protect  the  interests  of  State 
policyholders  from  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment's  drive  on  private  property.  The 
insurance  department  wanted  to  wait  un¬ 
til  a  Russian  government  was  recognized 
by  the  United  States.  The  decision  opens 
tiie  way  for  creditors  and  policyholders, 
with  claims  arising  out  of  foreign  busi¬ 
ness,  to  seek  settlement  of  their  claims. 
Domestic  creditors  and  policyholders 
have  been  paid. 

Acceptance  of  bribes  from  persons  de¬ 
siring  appointments  in  the  postal  service 
was  charged  in  a  federal  grand  jury  in¬ 
dictment  returned  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Feb.  13  against  Harry  E.  Rowbottom, 
representative  in  Congress  of  the  1st  In¬ 
diana  district.  The  indictment  failed  to 
provoke  from  the  congressman,  whose 
home  is  in  Evansville,  any  comment  ou 
the  charges.  He  has  been  under  arrest 
since  Jan.  27,  when  an  affidavit  was  filed 
against  him  by  United  States  Attorney 
George  R.  Jeffrey  charging  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  $750  for  recommending  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  rural  mail  carrier. 

Five  persons  were  burned  to  death  and 
many  others  were  overcome  by  smoke  in 
two  tenement  houses  fires  in  New  York 
Feb.  17.  Because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  one  of  the  fires  spread  at  S4  Clin¬ 
ton  Street,  where  three  lives  were  lost, 
the  fire  marshal’s  office  began  an  investi¬ 
gation  to  determine  its  cause.  The  other 
evidently  was  brought  about  by  a  small 
boy’s  playing  with  matches.  It  was  in 
the  five  story  tenement  at  60  Ninth 
Avenue.  Mrs.  Delia  Farrell,  30  years 
old,  and  her  son,  Joseph,  18  months  old, 
were  killed  and  another  son,  William,  3 
years  old,  received  first-degree  burns. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  Senate  and  President  Hoover 
and  a  deadlock  which  long  bore  the 
menace  of  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
ended  Feb.  14  when  the  Senate  and 
House  adopted  the  Interior  Department 
bill,  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $20,- 
000.000  for  loans  for  farm  rehabilitation, 
inclusive  of  food  supplies  for  humans, 
and  the  President  signed  the  measure. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  $20,000,000 
compromise  relief  measure  by  the  Senate 
Senator  Robinson  stated  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  Federal  expenditures  for  drought  re¬ 
lief  would  be  made  available :  First — 
$45,000,000  to  be  lent  to  farmers  for  the 
purchase  of  seed,  feed,  fertilizer  and  fuel 
oil.  Feed  will  include  provision  for  all 
livestock.  Second — $2,000,000  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  medical  supplies  and  for  rural 
sanitation.  Third — $20,000,000  to  be 
used,  so  far  as  necessary,  in  making 
loans  of  capital  stock  for  -the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  enlargement  of  agricultural 
credit  corporations,  livestock  loan  com¬ 
panies  and  similar  organizations.  This 
makes  possible  expansion  of  credit  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  fifty  millions,  which  may 
be  used  for  any  and  all  purposes  neces¬ 
sary  in  farming.  The  remainder  of  the 
320,000,000  may  ffie  used  for  loans  to 
farmers  for  purposes  of  crop  production 
and  agricultural  rehabilitation,  Avhich  in¬ 
cludes  food  and  other  necessities  of  life. 
Fourth — It  is  expected  that  the  $2,000,- 
000  revolving  fund  for  use  in  the  South¬ 
eastern  States  will  be  retained.  Thus  the 
aggregate  for  drought  relief  will  be 
$60,000,000. 

Amid  scenes  of  disorder  and  confusion, 
the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
the  World  War  veterans  loan  bill  Feb. 
16  by  a  vote  of  363  to  39,  the  largest 
majority  ever  recorded  for  bonus  leg¬ 
islation.  The  bill  was  sent  immediately 
to  the  Senate.  The  chief  points  of  the 
veterans  loan  proposal  are  as  follows: 
It  increases  the  loan  privilege  from  2214 
per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  face  value 
of  adjusted  service  certificates  issued  un¬ 
der  the  act  of  1924.  Decreases  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  to  4(4  per  cent  comjxHinded 
annually,  amounting  to  about  an  average 
2  per  cent  reduction.  Provides  that  cer¬ 


tificates  already  pledged  for  loans  to 
banks  can  be  recovered  by  the  Veterans’ 
Administrator  so  the  veterans  can  borrow 
additional  funds  up  to  50  per  cent  at 
lower  rate  of  interest.  Provides  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administrator  may  make  loans  our 
of  the  $772,000,000  sinking  fund  set 
aside  to  retire  the  certificates  in  1945, 
and  also  from  the  government  life  in¬ 
surance  fund,  and  authorizes  the  neces¬ 
sary  appropriations  to  be  made  to  carry 
into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  There 
are  about  3,400.000  certificates  held  by 
veterans,  with  a  maturity  value  of 
$3,423,000,000,  or  averaging  a  little  more 
than  $1,000  each.  The  loan  value  under 
the  present  law  is  $730,000,000,  and  this 
bill  provides  it  would  be  increased  to 
$1,712,500,000.  Approximately  $325,000,- 
000  has  been  loaned  under  the  existing 
law.  Proponents  hold  that  while  the 
Treasury  estimates  the  new  legislation 
would  cost  $1,720,000,000.  the  outlay 
would  range  only  from  $275,000,000  up¬ 
ward  to  about  $700,000,000.  About  50 
per  cent  of  the  veterans  are  expected  to 
request  loans,  since  about  48  per  cent 
have  already  made  loans  under  present 
law. 

Two  new  measures  to  restrict  immigra¬ 
tion  for  two  years  as  an  employment  aid 
were  approved  Feb.  16  by  the  House  Im¬ 
migration  Committee  as  substitutes  for  a 
proposal  involving  limitation  of  Filipino 
entrants.  With  the  original  Free  bill 
blocked  from  House  consideration  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  Immigration  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  the  Jenkins  bill  to  re¬ 
duce  quota  entrants  from  European  coun¬ 
tries  by  90  per  cent  and  limit  Western 
Hemisphere  migration  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  entrants  in  the  fiscal  year  1929.  A 
resolution  by  Representative  Free.  Re¬ 
publican,  of  California  to  limit  Filipino 
immigration  to  the  mainland  to  5,000  an¬ 
nually  for  two  years  also  was  approved. 

Key  provisions  of  the  federal  water 
power  act  were  attacked  Feb.  16  by  five 
States  as  encroaching  on  their  rights 
when  applied  to  non-navigable  rivers. 
Protests  were  filed  with  the  Power  Com¬ 
mission  at  its  first  formal  hearing.  The 
States  supported  the  contention  of  the 
Appalachian  Electric  Power  Company, 
seeking  a  license  to  build  an  $11,000,000 
plant  on  the  New  River  near  Radford, 
Va.,  that  the  federal  agency  lacked  juris¬ 
diction  because  the  stream  was  non- 
navigable.  The  States  and  the  company’s 
counsel  asserted  that  if  the  government 
decided  it  had  authority,  then  its  powers 
extended  only  to  issuing  a  license  that 
would  protect  navigation  on  the  Kanawha 
River,  into  which  the  New  River  empties. 
The  conflict  between  the  States  and  the 
government  centered  on  the  type  of  li¬ 
cense  sought  by  the  company,  which  has 
asked  for  a  modified  or  ‘minor  part”  li¬ 
cense,  not  requiring  the  strict  accounting 
of  the  major  license.  Virginia,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  joined  in  backing  the  Appalachian 
Company’s  claim. 

The  persisting  belief  of  descendants  of 
Anneke  Jans  Bogardus,  who  settled  in 
New  York,  when  it  was  New  Amsterdam, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  Manhattan  land 
worth  over  $1,000,000,000,  brought  to 
the  Supreme  Court  a  case  for  review. 
"Willis  T.  Gridlev,  61  years  old,  formerly 
a  New  York  lawyer,  and  Mrs.  Gladys 
Wright,  also  of  New  York,  who  was  his 
secretary,  are  asking  the  court  to  set 
aside  sentences  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud  imposed  on  them  by  Arthur  .T. 
Tuttle,  Federal  Judge  in  Detroit,  in  1929. 
Mr.  Gridley  and  Mrs.  Wright  took  an 
active  part  in  collecting  data  on  the 
history  of  the  Bogardus  land,  which 
passed  in  1705  into  the  hands  of  Trinity 
Church.  The  pair  also  collected  thousands 
of  dollars  and  the  government  aserts 
they  were  taking  advantage  of  naive 
hopes  of  numerous  descendants  of  the 
Dutch  matron.  Mr.  Gridley  once  had  a 
client  who  got  into  trouble  while  pressing 
claims  against  Trinity  Church  Corpora¬ 
tion.  He  got  his  client  freed,  but  con¬ 
tinued  inquiring  into  the  land  case  and, 
as  a  result,  was  disbarred  from  practice 
in  1917. 

Little  America,  Rear  Admiral  Byrd's 
base  in  the  Antarctic,  may  be  occupied 
again  if  a  proposed  international  plan 
for  meteorological,  electric  and  magnetic 
research,  approved  by  President  Hoover, 
is  entered  by  the  government.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $30.- 
000  for  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  with  26  other  nations  in  the  “sec¬ 
ond  polar  year”  was  voted  favorablv  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
Feb.  17. 


Watercress  in  Tubs 

Is  it  possible  to  grow  watercress  in 
tubs?  w.  D.  N. 

North  Carolina. 

It  is  sometimes  grown  in  pools.  If 
anyone  has  had  experience  with  it  in 
tubs,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  about  it. 


Colcf  Storage  Holdings 

Holdings  in  203  warehouses  in  New 
York  State,  February  1,  were:  Butter, 
6,397,255  dbs. ;  cream,  10.S3S.374  lbs.; 
eggs,  4,003,710  dozen  ;  frozen  eggs,  8.348,- 
140  lbs.;  apples,  397.717  barrels,  408.207 
boxes,  and  1.912.044  bushel  baskets  or 
crates;  frozen  cherries,  15.740.676  lbs.; 
poultry  of  various  kinds,  26.4S1,062  lbs., 
about  one-third  being  roasters. 


- PLANT - 

CCHELL’S  CTfj)C 

\J  QUALITY 

They  Grow  Better 
They  Yield  Better 

They  are  Preferred  by  Successful 
Gardeners  and  Farmers  Everywhere. 

•  • 

If  you  have  never  Planted 

SCHELLS  QUALITY  SEEDS 

We  invite  you  to  plant  them  this  year  or 
at  least  a  part  of  your  plantings.  It  is  to 
your  interest  to  do  so. 

Our  CATALOGUE  is  FREE! 

Write  today  for  a  copy — 68  pages  of  it  show 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  in  their  natural  colors. 

Schell’s  Quality  Seeds 
Produce  Quality  Crops 

Others  are  growing  Bigger  and  Better 
Crops  and  making  larger  profits  by 
planting  them  — WHY  NOT  YOU? 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

Quality  Seeds 

They  Grow  Better — They  Yield  Better 
Tenth  and  Market  Sts..  HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

(A  trial  package  of  Seeds  will  be  sent  free  with  the 
catalogue  if  you  remember  to  teli  us  you  saw  our 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  ) 


alpha  barley 


Outyfelda  atl  others  in  all  teata.  Two-row.  ®tiff 
straw,  lararc  kernels,  thin  hulls.  54  lbs.  to  bushel. 
Start  right  this  year  wilh  Robson's  Certified, 
disease-free  ALPHA  BARLEY. 

Certified  Corneltian  end  Ithacan 
OATS— and  hisrh  Germinating;  Seed 
Corn  for  huskingr  or  silo-^et  all 
data  in  our  catalog. 

Write  for  General  FARM  and 
GARDEN  catalog  FREE. 


/% . 


ll^^Qveerl sNewCalalod 

"approved” Fruits  and  Flowers^ 


I 


It’s  by  far  the  best  catalog  we  have  ever 
issued.  New  productions  in  every  line  are 
illustrated  in  Nature’s  colors.  It  contains 
helpful  planting  information.  Many  money- 
saving  specials  are  listed — the  greatest 
values  ever  offered  on  Green’s  high  quality 
stock  of  “approved”  varieties 


Each  year  thousands  profit  plant¬ 
ing  Green’s  “approved”  products 
— all  northern  grown,  vigorous, 
healthy  stock.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 

BUY  DIRECT  SAVE  HALF 
Cash  ’Discount  for  Early  Orders 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO. 

37  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LIFETIME 

GUARANTEE 


ALL 
SIZES 
AND  STYLES 

WICO 
Magneto 
Equipped 

300,000  In  Use  All  Over  the  World 

A  wonderful  engine  for  the  home,  farm,  shop 
or  mill.  The  cheapest  reliable  power  for 
pumping,  feed  grinding,  shelling,  sawing,  cream 
separating,  churning  and  similar  work.  Put  one 
to  work  for  you  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself. 
Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

4892  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

i  Wall  Paper 

9  To  Paper  a  10x12 
Room  Complete 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog 
A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2d  Street,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


1 

HOT  BED  SASH 


While  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  mode  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circulur. 

—  - - GLASS  ...  $2.65  Per  Bo< 

C.  N,  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFQ.  CO,  .  •  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  manv  new 
Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
;f  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
nut  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

EVERYTHING  IN 
NURSERY  STOCK 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses. 
Shrubs.  Plants,  Vines,  Dwarf  Apple. 
Pear  and  Plum  trees.  Everything 
for  the  Home  Grounds,  Garden  and 
Farm.  48th  year.  Lowest  prices. 
Send  today  for  Catalog — free. 

FRAGARIA  nurseries 

_  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Glfilli nine  Very  choice  named  varieties  not 
.  ***■  labeled,  beautiful  colors,  blooming 

size  bulbs,  JO  forjt  postpaid.  Bonnie  Croft  Gardens.  Milltrlon.  B.T. 


JUAIHOLUS  LIST  for  thin  pocketboolcs.  Many  new 
•  varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtubuln,  Ohio 


GLADIOLUS  Catalog— Lists  over  200  choice  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Foreign  varieties.  Pineereot  Gardens.  Wapping, Conn. 


DAHLIAS 


Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

_  C.  LOUIS  A  I,  LING,  Dahlia  Speoialiat 
251  it.  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Coon. 


R.ihv  RIlIP  VklUMlPP  ®  X1 3 — postpaid  $5.  Ever- 
lsaUj  DIUC  dpi  Ul/C  greens  and  Nursery  Stock 
Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NUItSEItY,  Mantim,  Ohio 


THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE.  An  old  and  rare  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  white  flowers  mild  spells  all  Winter.  Send  for 
Legends  about  it.  Plants.  $1.25  each,  5  for  $6.00. 
Catalogue  of  Peonies  and  Lilies. 

I.  S.  Hendrickson,  Box  R.  N.  Y.,  Jamesport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


|  I  UP  AND  FERTILIZER  spreaders  made  to 
I  IM  pi  attacli  to  auy  farm  wagon,  .#15  0(1. 
lal  HI  !■  J-  8.  GltEEM.EAE  Aaron,  Maine 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  25c 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

■  -  ■■  ■-  ■  ~  r  "  - . .  -  1  ■!  ■  -  '  ■  ■  '  5T,,y 


]  ADVENTURES  IN  SILENCE 

By  HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages.  $1.00,  postpaid. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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RASPBERRY  PUNTS 


Good  plants  are  very  scarce  this  year,  but  as  our 
growing  season  was  not  affected  by  drought,  we  have 
a  good  supply  at  the  following  prices. 

12 

Cuthbert  . . . . $  .75 

Herbert  . 

Latham  (short  supply) . 75 

Viking  . 2.00 

King  . 75 

St.  Ilegis  . 75 

Golden  Queen  .  1.00 

Plum  Farmer  . 75 


12 

100 

1000 

$  .75 

$4.00 

$25.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

2.00 

8.00 

65.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

4.00 

25.00 

1.00 

5.00 

.75 

4.00 

30.00 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a  10%  discount,  if  the 
order  is  placed  and  paid  for  before  March  first. 

We  grow  also,  large  quantities  of  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees,  Perennials  and  Fruit  Trees.  Catalog  on 
request. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney.  Vermont 
“Grown  In  Vermont,  lt’»  Hardy” 


QetjtheBig  FR1EBASS 

STRAWBERRY  BOOK 


m 


Illustrates  in  natural  colors  our  heavy 
yielding,  Biq  rooted  .Healthy.  Northern 
grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
r  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  small  fruit 
'  plants,  Grape  vines.  Fruit  trees  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

Buys  GUARANTEED,  big  yielding  strawberry -plants  that 

thrive  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  ILLUS1  R A1  ED 
CATALOG  in  full  colors.  Don’t  buy  any  plants  until  you  get  it. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICHi 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Grape  Vines,  Hedge  Plants.  Write  for  interesting,  de¬ 
scriptive  price  list  giving  culture — it’s  FREE. 

L.  &  F.  IIONDEKO  II«x  88  VINELAND,  N.  3. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  K  \f  Alien’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  varieties,  methods  and 

plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  Blakemore  variety  having  been  select¬ 
ed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  distribute  this  new 
variety  to  the  public  Our  new  60-page  catolog  offers  a  complete 
line  of  nursery  stock,  also  more  than  forty  other  varieties  of  btraw- 
berry  Plants.  Write  for  free  copy. 

BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES  INC.,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  Del. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON- buy  diiect. 

Premier  $5.60  per  1000,  Mastodon  $10 
10%  discount  at  farm.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


Strawberry  Plants 

GROWN  RIGHT  PACKED  RIGHT  PRICED  RIGHT 

Guarantee  to  satisfy— write  for  prices 
J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CC.  ...  ALLEN,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Blakemore,  Premier,  all  standard  varieties;  and  it  will 
piy  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

UL  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Md. 


Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham,  Viking,  Chief.  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert, 
Plum  Farmer,  etc.  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Peren¬ 
nials.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  very  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY 
PLANTS 


REGISTERED  DISEASE  FREE 

For  description,  prices  and  cul¬ 
tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT 
IMPROVEMENT  ASSW,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


N.Y.  State  Certified  Smoothtrurdal  POTATOES 

yielding  strains 


Heavy  . 
DR.  H.  G.  PADGET 


Tully,  N.  Y 


Certified 

SEEDS 


POTATOES  —  BEANS  —  BARLEY  —  CORN 

Circular  Free 

E.  F.  HUMPHREY  IRA,  N.  Y. 


Rhubarb  Roots 


Large  quantity.  MARGOT 
BROS.,  Illek.ville,  L.I..N.Y. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


News  and  Views  from 
Long  Acres 

Farmers  have  been  busy  plowing, 
grapes  are  being  wrapped,  brush  is  be¬ 
ing  picked  up  and  burned,  some  have  the 
spray  rigs  going,  and  1  have  been  giving 
the  yard  shrubbery  the  usual  dose  from 
the  dropping"  boards  of  the  henhouse  and 
digging  it  in  around  each  shrub,  varying 
the  job  by  raking  leaves  and  trash  from 
the  yard.  All  of  this  would  be  no  news 
at  all  if  this  were  April,  but.it  is  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  that  kind  of  work  is  very  un¬ 
usual  for  a  Winter  month.  The  ground 
is  wet  enough  to  plow  nicely  but  the 
drought  continues  as  far  as  w’ells  and  cis¬ 
terns  are  concerned.  Now  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  wonder  whether  nature  is  up  to 
one  of  her  tricks  in  keeping  things  bal¬ 
anced  by  giving  us  another  dry  season, 
which  will  effectually  wipe  out  all  talk 
of  surplus  crops.  While  economists  are 
moaning  over  crop  surpluses  and  conse¬ 
quent  price  reductions,  people  are  actual¬ 
ly  starving,  not  in  China  although  the 
situation  is  bad  there,  but  right  here  at 
home,  as  witness  the  following  tale. 

There  came  an  appeal  for  help  from 
an  editor  in  Arkansas  saying  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  had  only  one  biscuit  a 
day  with  a  little  lard  spread  on  it,  his 
local  county  school  commissioner  was  try¬ 
ing  to  furnish  hot  soup  for  a  noonday 
lunch  to  school  children  but  did  not  have 
funds  for  more  than  another  week.  This 
appeal  was  to  the  editor  of  a  Benton 
Harbor  paper  but  addressed  to  our  com¬ 
munity.  The  appeal  was  published  and 
an  immediate  response  was  made  in  cash 
contributions,  so  that  over  $150  was  sent 
at  once.  Then  a  farmer  offered  to  take 
his  truck  with  a  load  of  food  if  people 
would  give  it.  The  offer  was  accepted 
and  food  contributions  asked  for.  That 
was  on  Tuesday,  and  it  was  hoped  to  get 
enough  to  load  that  two-ton  truck  by 
Saturday.  A  little  village  farther  north 
read  about  the  proposed  trip,  and  also 
raised  food  to  load  a  small  truck,  so  two 
trucks  were  assured.  By  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  it  became  apparent  that  more  trucks 
were  needed  and,  on  Saturday  morning 
there  rolled  out  of  Benton  Harbor  live 
trucks  loaded  with  20  tons  of  foodstuffs 
for  the  starving  children  of  .Arkansas, 
most  of  contributed  by  farmers.  There 
were  potatoes  by  the  ton,  beans  likewise, 
over  a  ton  of  canned  tomatoes,  half  a 
ton  of  sugar,  half  a  ton  of  honey,  a  ton 
of  flour,  hundreds  of  quarts  of  fruit  and 
jellies,  carrots,  onions,  cornmcal,  these 
by  the  half  tons,  plus  minor  items  in 
smaller  quantities  made  up  20  tons  of 
food,  and  away  rolled  the  live  trucks  for 
Arkansas,  escorted  by  a  leading  ear  con¬ 
taining  the  mayor  of  Benton  Harbor,  a 
State  policeman  and  a  newspaper  man, 
carrying  nearly  $100  in  cash  given  by  our 
locai  school  children.  Seven  hundred 
miles  to  Arkansas,  thousands  of  children 
fed  at  least  one  meal  a  day,  and  an  ex¬ 
ample  which  caused  other  places  to 
awaken  to  the  desperate  need  of  these 
our  own  people  while  in  the  meantime, 
agricultural  economists  continued  to 
groan  over  the  specter  of  crop  sur¬ 
pluses.  Oh  well !  Farming  is  a  great 
life  if  you  don’t  weaken.  As  a  member 
of  our  township  board,  it  ’has  been  ,  my 
duty  to  investigate  several  cases  right 
here  at  home  in  which  there  was  a  large 
family  of  small  children,  the  cupboard 
was  bare  and  the  coal  bin  empty. 

Perhaps  the  man  who  wishes  to  know 
direction  by  inspecting  trees  in  the  woods 
has  a  fear  of  sometimes  becoming  lost. 
It  might  interest  him  and  others  to  know 
that  one  can  always  locate  the  sun  no 
matter  how  cloudy  the  day.  Place  the 
point  of  a  knife  blade  on  the  thumb  nail 
and  the  blade  will  cast  a  shadow  which 
locates  the  sun.  Then  a  watch  will  tell 
the  time  of  day  and  a  north-south  line 
may  be  easily  struck.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  we  are  all  one-sided  to  some 
extent,  so  that  if  blindfolded  we  walk  in 
a  circle  which  generally  takes  the  direc¬ 
tion  to  which  the  nose  points,  as  most 
noses  are  out  of  dine  pointing  either  to 
right  or  left.  That  is  one  reason  why  it 
is  so  difficult  to  plow  a  straight  furrow 
across  a  field  without  having  a  marker  at 
the  other  end.  Southern  Negroes  tie  a 
rag  to  a  stick,  place  it  at  the  other  end 
of  the  field,  and  then  keep  it  exactly  in 
line  by  sighting  between  the  plow  mules’ 
ears.  *  Thus  they  are  able  to  lay  off  a 
field  of  rows  exactly  so  far  apart,  or  in 
perfect  squares  for  setting  trees  at  each 
intersection.  Old-time  bee  hunters  sight¬ 
ed  ahead  to  two  trees  in  line  with  the 
desired  direction,  walked  to  the  nearest 
tree  and  again  sighted  ahead  to  ‘another 
tree  in  line  with  the  second  tree,  and 
thus  made  a  “bee  line”  through  the 
woods,  without  once  getting  lost  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  far  the  distance  or  how  dense 
the  forest. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  farmers  rejoicing  over  a  demand  for 
hay  at  $8  a  ton.  Here  hay  is  from  $25 
to  $30  a  ton  ;oats,  40  cents  a  bushel; 
corn,  75  cents  a  bushel ;  potatoes,  $1.10 
a  bushel.  Eggs  have  dropped  to  16  cents 
a  dozen,  which  'puts  a  large  crimp  into 
the  chicken  business. 

Horses  are  again  in  demand,  selling  at 
$100  for  an  average  chunk,  while  cows 
are  not  much  in  demand  and  prices 
around  $50  for  a  fresh  cow  with  dry 
cows  unsalable. 

Calvin  has  gone  to  the  store  with  the 
two  older  boys  as  he  had  seven  cents  to 
spend,  which  evidently  looked  like  a  large 
fortune  to  him.  He  is  no  sooner  home 
from  school  than  he  gets  his  little  ax  and 
chops  wood  from  that  pile  of  sassafras 
poles  we  cleaned  off  last  Fall,  then  later 
helps  me  do  the  chores,  saving  me  many 


steps  besides  the  delight  of  having  such 
a  willing  helper.  I  often  wonder  which 
of  the  boys  will  stay  home  with  me  to 
carry  on  the  farm,  but  Calvin  and  1  sure 
do  make  a  good  team.  Baby  has  gone 
with  her  mother  to  visit  her  grandma, 
so  the  house  is  quiet  for  a  wonder.  A 
west  wind  is  scurrying  snow  across  the 
yard,  so  perhaps  Winter  will  return  after 
all.  It  may  be  Spring  time  in  the 
Hookies  according  to  the  poet,  but  the 
calendar  says  Winter  time  here  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  1  know  full  well  just  what 
March  can  do  in  the  line  of  real  storms 
of  snow  and  wind.  So  ends  a  week  of 
just  puttering  around,  a  session  or  two 
with  the  bucksaw,  a  general  cleaning  up 
around  the  yard,  some  brush  chopping 
in  the  ravine,  my  trusty  pipe  and  daily 
papers  plus  a  lot  of  playing  with  her 
majesty,  the  baby.  L.  b.  bebeb. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


From  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Another  year  has  flown  in  much  tbe 
usual  way.  Flown  seems  to  be  the  only 
correct  word  to  use  in  this  instance  as 
I  think  r.o  other  within  my  .memory  ever 
traveled  so  rapidly.  Dad  and  I  never 
worked  harder  nor  realized  less  for  the 
fruits  of  our  labor.  What  does  it  matter 
if  we  do  have  an  unusual  yield  if  our 
returns  are  below  the  cost  of  production? 
I)o  I  hear  someone  ask  where  we  spent 
our  vacation?  Well,  over  a  year  ago 
we  planned,  as  soon  as  settled  weather 
came,  to  take  a  week  off  and  visit  the 
old  friends  and  neighbors  whom  we  had 
not  seen  for  nearly  20  years  in  the  old 
Green  Mountain  State.  We  had  a  cold3 
backward  Spring  and  we  were  late  with 
the  planting,  so  we  decided  that  when 
the  school  vacation  came  would  be  the 
best  time.  The  clover  must  be  cut  first, 
then  the  Timothy  was  just  right*;  by  that 
time  the  oats  had  ripened  and  while  the 
thrashing  outfit  was  making  its  rounds 
we  thrashed  from  the  field.  July  8,  200 
extra  nice  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks 
arrived,  a  gift  from  a  son,  and  surely 
I  must  not  leave  such  a  treasure  to  the 
care  of  others  until  they  were  well 
started,  and  August  would  be  a  better 
time  to  go  anyway.  A  notice  came  say¬ 
ing  school  would  begin  September  2,  and 
the  two  girls  must  have  new  outfits  made 
from  the  material  purchased  earlier  in 
the  season.  Fruit  -and  vegetables  were  so 
abundant  they  must  be  jammed,  jellied 
and  canned  for  Winter  use.  The  butter 
and  cottage  cheese  must  he  made  and 
delivered  strictly  fresh,  and  we  were  sure 
it  would  be  more  convenient  for  us  to 
leave  in  October,  as  our  work  would  be 
all  caught  up  by  that  time. 

We  arose  a  little  earlier  and  worked  a 
little  later ;  the  apples  -must  be  picked 
and  the  seven  acres  of  corn,  part  of  it 
ripe,  must  be  cut  ahead  of  the  frost. 
The  nine  baby  pigs  that  came  September 
1  would  consume  the  -soft  corn  and  later 
help  pay  the  interest  and  taxes.  October 
18  found  the  late  potatoes  green  and 
growing,  'but  it  was  dangerous  to  leave 
them  in  the  ground.  There  was  plenty  of 
help  one  could  hire  but  money  “scarce 
as  hens’  teeth”  to  pay  with,  so  we  must 
do  it  ourselves.  The  barn  needed  repairs 
and  a  place  must  be  fixed  if  possible  to 
house  the  60  beautiful  White  Leghorn 
pullets  that  had  responded  so  wonder¬ 
fully  *to  the  care  I  had  given  them.  Father 
being  handy  with  carpenter’s  tools  must 
do  this  ’during  spare  moments.  The 
children  were  attending  school  regularly 
again,  which  meant  an  additional  burden 
of  three  lunches  to  pack ;  besides  I  must 
help  with  the  husking  to  get  as  much 
done  as  possible  before  the  extremely 
cold  weather  came.  The  boys  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  work  on  neighboring  farms, 
and  with  another  lad  their  age  went  to 
chopping  cord  wood  and  boarding  with 
us.  For  six  weeks  I  had  six  lunches 
to  pack  instead  of  three.  In  the  mean 
time  father  broke  out  with  a  _  series  of 
boils,  each  being  in  a  more  inconveni¬ 
ent  place  that  the  one  previous,  the 
worst  being  between  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  on  his  left  hand.  The  husking  for 
three  weeks  all  fell  to  me.  The  stock 
■must  have  the  fodder  to  eat,  and  the 
pigs  now  nearing  the  100-lb.  mark  apiece 
must  have  the  soft  corn  to  keep  them 
fattening.  Thanksgiving  came  and  not 
half  of  the  necessary  things  had  been 
'done.  Christmas  found  us  in  much  the 
same  boat.  It  was  too  .cold  to  put  the 
foundation  for  the  new  stable  in,  so  tve 
must  make  the  old  one  do  until  Spring. 
The  brooder  pen  with  roosts  in  each  end 
'continues  to  be  the  chicken-house  while 
they  have  free  range  and  an  open  shed 
to  run  in  during  the  daytime,  yet  my 
pullets  began  laying  at  the  age  of  five 
and  one-half  months  and  are  increasing 
in  their  egg  production  daily. 

.To  -stretch  our  income  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  we  sold  and  delivered  our  produce 
direct  to  the  consumer  in  the  city  20 
miles  distant.  W«  were  told  by  some  of 
our  customers  that  farmers  were  making 
too  much  easy  money.  Anything  over 
50  cents  per  bushel  for  potatoes  deliv¬ 
ered  was  clear  profit.  Father  and  I  are 
wondering  just  how  long  these  same 
people  'would  walk  up  and  down  the  rows 
and  work  a  hand  sprayer  for  bug  and 
blight  eradication  with  the  thermometer 
90  degrees  in  the  shade,  before  they 
would  change  their  mind.  It  looks  easy 
to  the  man  that  doesn’t  know  a  hoe  from 
a  horserake,  but  it  isn’t  as  easy  as  it 
looks. 

Again  do  I  hear  someone  say  discour¬ 
aged?  Oh,  no,  for  we  belong  to  that 
vast  throng  who  are  never  out  of  work 


and  are  willing  to  gamble  with  the  un¬ 
known  one  year  after  another,  letting 
our  experience  of  the  past  be  our  best 
guide  for  our  future  success,  and  right 
now  we  are  planning  for  the  increase  in 
our  income  which  will  be  so  necessary 
another  year,  as  there  will  be  a  sweet 
girl  graduate  in  the  family,  and  the  little 
eight-year-old  possesses  a  talent  for 
music  that  must  be  developed.  Instead 
of  visiting  our  friends  in  Vermont, 
father  and  I  will  undoubtedly  spend  our 
vacation  next  year  the  same  way  we 
did  in  the  past,  on  the  farm,  side  by 
side  in  the  harness. 

All  around  us  we  hear  the  cry  of 
hard  times,  yet  the  moving  picture 
theaters  continue  to  run,  and  the  city 
streets  are  as  congested  with  traffic  as 
usual.  For  years  back  work  has  been 
plenty  and  wages  high,  yet  so  many  gave 
no  thought  to  the  morrow.  Youth  has 
traveled  too  swiftly.  Short  hours  and 
big  money  gave  them  too  much  .time  for 
play.  What  they  earned  today  was  spent 
tonight,  if  not  before,  and  I  wonder  if 
this  business  depression  isn’t  just  the 
lesson  they  needed. 

With  schools  now  centralized  a  bus  runs 
right  past  the  door.  The  junior  high 
school  daughter  steps  on  in  the  morning 
and  off  at  night,  which  is  very  conveni¬ 
ent  for  this  time  of  year.  The  new  school 
building  is  not  started  yet.  The  $185,000 
bond  issue  was  voted  down  December 
27,  1930,  by  over  a  two-thirds  majority 
ballot.  Our  land  tax  is  higher  this  year 
than  last,  and  our  school  tax  16  mills. 
Nell  and  Sonny  are  doing  very  wrell  in 
their  lessons  in  the  rural  school  which 
our  district  refused  to  consolidate. 

The  old  gray  goose  has  been  out  in 
the  deep  snow  preening  her  feathers. 
It’s  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  profit  for 
the  two  little  ones  to  raise  the  goslings, 
and  they  certainly  do  possess  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  lot  of  intelligence. 

With  odd  jobs  on  hand  too  numerous 
to_  mention,  the  supper  to  prepare,  which 
will  consist  of  baked  potatoes,  hulled  corn, 
milk,  baked  apples,  home-made  bread, 
blitter,  honey,  strawberry  sauce,  cream 
cookies,  rice  pudding  and  tea,  besides 
baking  to  do  for  the  lunch  boxes,  I  am 
kept  busy  as  always.  mrs.  s.  e.  l.  b. 


Mild  Winter 

Out  in  the  Puget  Sound  Country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  letter  from  a  produce  market 
reporter,  the  Winter  has  been  so  mild 
that  operations  in  the  market  gardens 
were  carried  on  almost  continuously,  and 
many  of  the  green  vegetables  usually 
obtained  from  farther  south  have  been 
supplied  by  local  ’growers.  There  were 
plenty  of  homegrown  fresh  greens  and 
hardy  bunch  vegetables  all  Winter. 

Reports  of  Winter  mildness  come  from 
many  other  sections.  Planting  is  going 
forward  as  far  north,  as  South  Carolina 
and  Arkansas,  and  in  early  February 
farmers  were  plowing  in  Iowa  and  South 
Dakota.  Mild  weather  threatens  a  too- 
early  blooming  of  fruit  trees  in  the 
South.  Snowfall  was  so  light  in  the  Far 
West  that  farmers  are  worried  about 
the  water  supply  for  irrigation.  The 
worst  of  the  Winter  drought  is  in  parts 
of  the  Central  West  and  South  and  in 
the  middle  region  of  the  East  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland  west  toward  the 
Mississippi.  A  fringe  of  ample  rainfall 
borders  the  country,  including  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Florida^  Texas,  Southern  California 
and  Washington.  Most  other  regions  had 
only  25  to  75  per  cent  of  the  usual  mid- 
Winter  supply  of  moisture.  G.  b.  f. 
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Dependable 

TRUE-TO-NAME 

Fruit  Trees 

TRUE-TO-NAME  trees  are 
guaranteed,  not  only  by  our 
own  conscientious  work  but  also 
by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  which  has 
certified  thousands  of  trees  for 
us.  Its  seal  stays  on  the  tree 
until  you  take  it  off. 

Kellys’  trees  are  grown  under 
ideal  conditions  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  They  are  budded  on  whole 
root  French  seedlings. 

Write  for  oar  new  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  as  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
310  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

OMtmds 

True-to-Na^me  Fruit  Trees 


Vfr. 

N?1 

GRAPE 

VINES 


TP  WO  each  of 
Niagara 
Asfr  for  (White).  Caco  (Red),  Concord 
Pa^alnn  (Black).  Strong,  healthy  vines 
bdiaiog  that  Win  bear  big_  juicy  grapes. 

1000  OTHER  BARGAINS 

Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ornamentals, 
Evergreens,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Ber¬ 
ries,  Grapes — everything  for  garden  and 
orchard  at  lowest  prices  in  years.  See 
big  free  catalog  for  page  after  page  of 
enormous  reductions.  Write  today 

10%  DISCOUNT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
173  Main  Street  (Since  1884)  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

We  have  large  blocks  of  Bald¬ 
win,  Delicious,  Stayman  Wine- 
sap,  Yellow  Transparent  apples. 

Also  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pears, 
and  large  Montmorency  cher¬ 
ries.  All  budded  from  selected 
trees  of  superior  quality.  All  Harrison  trees  are 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries,  well-rooted,  true-to- 
name,  and  certified  free  from  disease. 


Evergreens 

More  than  30  varieties.  Norway 
Maples  and  other  fine  shade  trees. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Hardy 
Flowers.  Our  new  catalog  will 
assist  you  in  improving  your  or¬ 
chards  and  beautifying  and  en¬ 
hancing  your  home  grounds.  Send 
for  it  and  price  list  today. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Box  14,  Berlin,  Maryland 


|  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple.  25c:  3-ft.  Peach,  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm.  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

.  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  / 

Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio  Ilk 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit.  Richared  Delicious 
theapple  supreme, our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box7,Fredonia,  N.Y.  500  Varieties  Fruit 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  55th  year.  Two  Hardy  Plants  of 
beautiful  flowers  mailed  for  15c.  CATALOG  FREE. 


RUDOLPH  FUEHRER 

8724  IGStli  I’lacr 
Jamaica,  I<.  I.,  N.  Y. 

catalogue  free 


proof  Chestnut  Trees 


Write  for  booklet  Sunny 
Ridge  Jiarsery,Roan«i  HiU*Ya- 


Symphonies  of  Life 

(Continued  from  Page  245) 
trast.  Her  black  tail  that  stops  being 
black  an  inch  short  of  the  body — she  is 
in  effect  a  bob-tailed  cat — but  it  gives 
her  a  special  grace.” 

White  things  tempt  Elsy’s  brush. 
White  is  harder  to  work  with  than  the 
colors.  There  is  the  subtlety  of  blue 
shadows,  the  strokes  of  cream,  to  bring 
out  emphasis.  But  the  light  in  the  small 
cat’s  eyes  is  subtle,  too.  Whoever  fath¬ 
omed  a  cat’s  eyes?  She  warms  herself 
at  our  fire,  though  she  has  never  been 
tamed,  and  never  will  be.  But  there  is 
always  a  chance  that  the  effect  will  be 
reached  by  some  chance  fluke  of  brush 
or  paint.  Perhaps,  some  day,  the  real 
thing  in  cat’s  eyes  will  be  reached  on 
canvas,  by  just  trying  at  it. 

The  wood  pile  is  finished.  Something 
real  and  definite,  there.  We  are  tem¬ 
porarily  out  of  horses,  so  the  trees  were 
not  sawed  up  in  the  woods,  but  dragged 
home  in  one  piece  by  the  tractor.  At 
one  time  the  backyard,  behind  the  wood¬ 
shed,  looked  like  a  forest ;  great  bare 
limbs  stretching  obliquely  into  the  air.  A 
great  deal  of  lugging  and  loading  was 
saved  by  this  method,  in  fact  nearly  all 
of  it.  So  necessity  has  mothered  inven¬ 
tion.  The  kitchen,  too,  is  near  the  work, 
with  the  fire  for  cold  fingers,  and  the  in¬ 
cidental  mailman  for  diversion ;  this  is  a 
great  feature  in  February. 

I  have  tried  to  skip  over  the  passing 
of  the  white  horses,  for  the  family  feels 
very  badly  about  it,  and  gets  red-eyed 
and  drippy  over  certain  poems  that  Elsy 
writes  about  horses  sleeping  in  the 
woods  with  their  white  legs,  a-galloping, 
galloping  on.  Elsy  took  a  poem  to  the 
teachers  at  high  school,  but  they  were  not 
prepared  for  the  “Nevermore”  kind  of 
stuff.  They  were  afraid  it  was  too  dif¬ 
ferent  and  not  quite  nice,  and  wanted  it 
changed  to  the  regular  tone. 

But  the  family  sighed  and  wept  and 
insisted  on  the  poem  remaining  as  it  was. 
Dan,  the  big-hearted,  mellow-voiced 
gelding,  went  down  rather  suddenly  with 
a  kind  of  heaves  that  is  acute  and  quick¬ 
ly  fatal.  Molly,  his  mate  in  harness, 
was  buried  beside  him,  as  if  to  impose 
the  old  Hindoo  creed  that  a  wife  should 
pass  with  a  husband,  really  because  she 
was  rather  feeble.  That  is  the  epic’s  end, 
with  the  trees  overhead,  and  bloodroots 
and  mayflowers  in  Spring.  And  Elsy’s 
verses. 

The  very  kind  black  man  in  the  South, 
Perk  for  short,  has  sent  some  remark¬ 
able,  sweet  tangerines,  sweet  oranges  and 
a  few  lusty  grapefruit.  The  box  was 
labeled  “Elsy  and  Violet,”  but  the  heads 
of  the  family  have  not  waited  for  the 
next  to  come,  and  have  borrowed  infa¬ 
mously.  It  is  five  years  since  our  friend 
Perkins  left  us  to  develop  an  orange 
grove  in  the  State  of  Florida.  While  the 
trees  were  growing  in  bearing,  he  worked 
as  butler  for  one  of  Florida’s  millionaires, 
but  now  lie  is  independent,  though  not  so 
young  as  be  used  to  be  when  he  was  our 
“butler.”  I  still  remember  those  long 
Sunday  dishwashings  when  company  had 
come,  and  finding  Perkins  at  the  dishpan. 
Yes,  Perk  is  the  finest  of  the  wheat ! 

And  speaking  of  an  orchestra’s  attempt 
to  make  a  symphony  sound  like  the  real 
thing,  I  find  I  have  been  trying  at,  to 
make  notes  that  picture  life  as  it’s  lived. 
But  the  real  things  are  always  better — • 
better  every  time. .  farm:  woman. 


Pasture  Seeding  Mixture 

A  good  seeding  mixture  for  a  Blue- 
grass  pasture  on  fairly  well-drained  land 
is  6  lbs.  of  Red  clover,  4  lbs.  Alsike,  5 
lbs.  Timothy,  5  lbs.  Kentucky  Blue  grass, 
5  lbs.  Canada  Blue  grass,  5  lbs.  Orchard 
grass,  and  2  lbs.  White  clover,  to  the  acre. 
In  reseeding  old  pastures  the  White 
clover  is  less  essential,  but  it  pays  well 
even  there.  If  sufficient  lime  is  present, 
Sweet  clover  may  be  used  instead  of  Red 
clover,  and  at  the  same  rate.  On  wet 
lands,  the  Red  clover  should  be  omitted 
from  the  mixture,  the  Alsike  increased, 
and  5  lbs.  of  Red-top  added.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  heavy  rate  of  seeding,  but 
it  is  necessary  as  the  pasture  grasses  are 
small  and  are  slow  in  establishing  them¬ 
selves,  says  Bulletin  514,  of  the  Cornell 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 

Sanitation  in  the  hog  pen  and  lot— 
that  is  the  only  way  to  handle  internal 
parasites. 


/ Northern  Grown  Seeds  are  Best 

They  produce  earlier  and  larger  crops  which  are 
consequently  more  profitable. 

Harris’  Home  Grown  Seeds  are  raised  in  western 
New  York  near  Lake  Ontario  from  carefully  bred 
pedigree  strains  developed  by  careful  breeding  on 
our  own  farms.  They  are  sold  direct  to  gardeners 
— not  to  other  dealers. 

By  ordering  seeds  from  us  you  get  them  fresh 
and  true  to  name  and  of  the  highest  quality  in 
every  way. 

Some  new  and  improved  varieties  this  year  which 
will  will  prove  profitable  to  gardeners.  Certified 
Seed  Oats,  Barley  and  Potatoes  of  highest  quality 
at  reduced  prices. 

Catalog  and  wholesale  price  list  free 

\  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.F.D.  33,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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Over  1,000  acres  of  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains  and  sources  tested  and 
recommended  by  Experiment  Stations.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more 
than  doubled  in  three  years — because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  WHEAT,  RYE,  CABBAGE 


PRE-WAR  PRICES  ON 


HYDRATED 
GROUND  BURNT 

PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  give  railroad  station 

ROBERTA.  REICHARD,  INC.  Allentown,  Pa, 


LIME 


FRUIT  TREES 
GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Ftewerlag  SHRUBS 
•nd  ROSE  BUSHES 


CHARMING  EFFECTS 

with  flowering  slirubs-evergreens  are  quickly  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  the  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  home. 


A  FEW  SPECIALS 


Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25c 

Spirea  Van  Houttei,  2-3  ft . 25c 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  inch . 25c 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  Inch . 25c 


(No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar) 

Many  other  items  at  spectal  prices  all  through  the  catalog 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very  productive 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temper- 
ture  of  35  below. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with  plants 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  certified 
free  from  disease,  from  the  origina¬ 
tor’s  farm.  Prof.  F.  C.  Reeves.  Can¬ 
adian  Horticulturist,  Prince  Edward 
Island. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  papers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted.  $1.00  per  dozen. 
5S.00  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Commercial  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  the 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  give  you  the  best  results  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  It’s  free. 

“The  Home  of  Good 


and  Floral  Quide 

FRFF  -A-b  about  growing  vee- 

1  IYLiLi  etabieSj  flowers,  plants, 
bulbs.  Choice  new  varieties  and 

old  favorites.  Money-savinar  special 
offers.  Oldest  mall  seed  house  and 
foremost  Aster  8rrowers.  Write  for 
YOUR  Guide  today.  Special 

reward  for  early  orders.  nJ  J  J  „  iry/ 

James  Vick’s  Sons 

164  lPIeasant  Street 


SHUMWAY’S^T] 

Good Seeds ^ 

produce  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  the  finest 
selected  stocks — sure,  vigorous  producers.  For 
61  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  been  sold  at 
reasonable  prices  and  have  always  given  the 
desired  results.  Extra  packages  sent  free  for 
trial  with  each  seed  order. 

FREE — Write  today  for  large  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
145  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  111. 


Registered  certified  grimm  alfalfa. 

Scarified  Sweet  Clover.  No  quack  grass,  Canadian 
thistle,  dodder,  buckhorn.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted. 
Seed  shipped  subject  inspection,  freight  prepaid.  Write 
for  club  offer,  free  samples.  Agents  wanted.  North 
Dakota  Grimm  Alfalfa  Association,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Cooperative  organization  over  500  growers. 


To  get  the  greatest  returns  from  YOUR  GAR¬ 
DEN  (market  or  home)  you  require  depend¬ 
able  seeds.  ISBELL’S  (Bell  Brand)  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  are  dependable— always.  Raise 
vegetables  for  health  and  profit.  Flowers  for 
beauty  and  pleasure.  ISBELL’SSEED  ANNUAL 
quotesdirect-from-growerpricesonfield.vege- 
tableandjflower  seeds.  It’s  FREE.  Send  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
367  Mechanics  St.  [20]  Jackson,  Mich. 


Burpee’s 


BONDED 


d  s 
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Burpee’s  SeedsGrow— alwayshave, 
always  will — raised  with  care,  sold 
with  the  broadest  possible  Guar¬ 
antee.  The  Flowers  you  delight 
in  having,  the  Vegetables  you  will 
enjoy  fresh  from  your  own  garden. 
Write  for  it  Noivl  are  shown  and  described  in  the 
-  big  Burpee’s  1931  Annual  Garden 
Book;  144  pages,  rich  with  pic¬ 
tures,  garden  news,  hints,  helps.  It 
will  be  mailed  to  you  FREE, 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W-  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

128  Burpee  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Burpee’s  1931 
G.arden  Book 


Burpee's 

Seeds 

Grow 


Make  More  Money  from  CABBAGE  and  ’ 
CAULIFLOWER 


Increase  your  CABBAGE  and  CAULIFLOWER 
yields  3  to  8  tons  or  more  per  acre.  Careful 
growers  write  me  that  they  are  raising  the  best 
CABBAGE  and  CAULIFLOWER  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  Write  for  price  list. 

M.  KLITGORD,  Importer,  Box  R.  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


Send  us  $t  and  we  will  P.  P.  you  12  Apple 
or  12  Beach,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach  Trees, 
_  one  year  old.  Ik  to  3  feet  tall,  our  selec- 
•  tion  best  varieties,  true  to  name. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  EATON,  OHIO 


FVFRmFFM  TREES  and  RHODODENDRON 
E  w  EiHuAEiEjIi  are  in  big  demand.  $70.75  invested  in 
1922  returned  $8S3.83  in  six  years.  For  wholesale  seedling 
prices,  write  NELSON’S  NURSERY,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


Budded  Walnutand  PecanTrees 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Bex  168,  R0CKP0RT,  IN0. 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  now  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound :  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 

Is 

si 

250 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  28,  1031 


CHEAP 

ELECTRICITY 

pumps  1000  gallons 
of  water  for  5  cents 

YOU  wouldn’t  think  of  harvesting  your 
crops  by  hand  .  . .  you’d  use  a  mowing 
machine  or  a  reaper  and  binder.  Then 
why  pump  water  for  the  house  and  barns 
by  hand?  You  can’t  compete  with  an  elec¬ 
tric  water  system  that  delivers  1000  gal¬ 
lons  where  you  want  it  for  only  5c. 

Cheap  Niagara  Hudson  electricity  will  heat 
water  for  washing  clothes  and  dishes,  for 
bathing,  and  for  scalding  the  milk  utensils 
at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  It  will 
cook  the  most  delicious  dinner  you’ve  ever 
eaten  for  about  a  penny  a  person. 

Niagara  Hudson  is  rapidly 
extending  its  rural  lines 

The  plan  by  which  Niagara  Hudson  extends 
its  rural  lines  has  been  termed  the  most 
liberal  in  the  United  States.  It  goes  more 
than  half-way  with  the  new  customer.  If 
you  would  like  to  know  more  about  it, 
consult  the  Rural  Service  Representative 
at  your  nearest  Niagara  Hudson  System 
office.  His  services  and  help  are  yours  for 
the  asking  without  cost  or  obligation. 


N IAGARA 


HUDSON 


Experiments  in  Fertilizing 
Potatoes 

Potatoes  have  been  planted  and  ferti¬ 
lized  for  several  generations,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  layman  thinks — that  is,  if  he 
thinks  about  it  at  all — that  potato  grow¬ 
ers  know  just  the  kind  and  amounts  of 
fertilizers  they  should  use.  As  a  matter, 
of  fact,  most  growers  do  know  what 
amounts  of  plant  nutrients  give  them  a 
satisfactory  crop  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

However,  conditions  in  all  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  constantly  changing,  and  during 
the  last  decade,  the  changes  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  raising  potatoes  have  been 
particularly  marked.  Witness  the  two 
and  three-row  planters  and  the  eight  and 
ten-row  sprayers !  And  the  fertilizer  in¬ 
dustry  no  longer  uses  only  by-products 
of  slaughter-houses  for  their  products,  but 
nearly  pure  chemical  compounds,  which 
are  neither  black  nor  odoriferous.  More¬ 
over,  some  fertilizer  materials  are  much 
cheaper  and  others  higher  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  All  of  these  changes 
have  brought  problems  that  cannot  be 
answered  without  experience  and  careful¬ 
ly  conducted  experiments.  This  article 
is  concerned  with  the  results  of  some  re¬ 
cent  investigations  in  fertilizing  potatoes. 

Usually  complete  fertilizers  are  used 
for  potatoes.  In  other  words,  the  three 
most  deficient  plant  nutrient  elements, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium,  are 
included.  Other  nutrient  elements  may 
be  and  frequently  are  included,  but  as  a 
rule,  we  do  not  have  to  evaluate  them.  In 
regard  to  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  po¬ 
tassium  for  any  given  crop,  there  are 
three  important  factors  to  be  considered : 
(1)  The  proportion  of  the  total  nutrients 
furnished  by  each  element;  (2)  the 
sources  or  carriers  of  these  nutrients ; 
and  (3)  the  amount  of  each  applied  per 
unit  area.  All  of  these  factors  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  kind  of  soil,  and  the 
ability  of  a  crop  to  obtain  nutrients  from 
it.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that,  even  for 
a  single  crop,  one  cannot  prescribe  a 
kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  which  will 
be  ideal  under  all  conditions.  However, 
it  is  possible  to  make  recommendations 
that  will  give  good  results  in  a  majority 
of  cases. 

Fertilizer  ratios  will  be  discussed  first. 
In  a  study  of  this  problem,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  co-op¬ 
erated  with  several  growers  and  stations 
in  the  Northeastern  States  for  a  number 
of  years.  They  found  that  in  most  of 
their  tests,  a  fertilizer  containing  about 
5  per  cent  ammonia — equivalent  to  4  per 
cent  nitrogen — 8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  6  per  cent  potash,  gave  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Our  popular  5-8-7,  4-S-4  and  5-10- 
5  grades,  used  by  many  potato  growers 
throughout  the  Northeastern  States,  are 
reasonably  close  to  the  theoretically  ideal 
5-S-6.  One  may  safely  conclude,  then, 
that  a  fertilizer  containing  one  part  of 
nitrogen,  one  and  one-half  to  two  parts 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  one  to  one  and 
one-half  parts  of  potash  will  be  quite 
satisfactory  for  potatoes.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  crop  se¬ 
quence  followed  may  greatly  influence 
the  degree  of  response  to  plant  nutrients. 
Thus,  if  clover  is  to  follow  potatoes,  and 
the  clover  sod  plowed  under  for  another 
potato  crop,  a  smaller  proportion  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  more  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  may  be  required,  unless  carriers  of 
additional  phosphorus  and  potash  are  ap¬ 
plied  separately  for  the  clover. 

In  the  second  phase  of  this  subject, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  sources  or 
carriers  of  the  various  plant  nutrients. 
For  many  years  we  have  had  a  consider¬ 
able  choice  in  this  matter,  and  recently 
the  number  of  available  materials  has 
been  greatly  increased.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  nitrogen  carriers.  We  still 
have  the  so-called  organic  materials,  such 
as  dried  blood,  bonemeal,  fish  scrap  and 
tankage.  This  group  is  characterized  by 
a  slower  availability  for  plant  use  and 
by  a  much  greater  price  for  a  pound  of 
nitrogen.  Then  there  are  the  old  “stand¬ 
bys,”  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  the  last  named  now  being  the 
source  of  much  of  the  nitrogen  in  com¬ 
mon  fertilizers.  Since  the  war,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  nitrogen  carriers  have  be¬ 
come  quite  common  in  the  fertilizer  trade. 
Urea,  calurea,  leuna-saltpeter,  cyanamid, 
ammophos  (two  kinds),  nitrate  of  lime, 
ammonium  nitrate  and  several  grades  of 
nitrophoska  and  ammophosko  may  now 
be  purchased  in  quantity,  and  are  being 


used  separately  and  in  multiple  strength 
fertilizers.  The  questions  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  effects  on  soils  and  crops  have  been 
and  are  being  studied  by  many  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  In  a  recent  bulletin  from 
Maine,  the  conclusion  is  reached  from 
several  years  of  work  that  most  of  the 
newer  materials  and  multiple  strength 
fertilizers  will  give  results  very  similar 
to  those  obtained  with  the  more  common 
materials.  They  also  concluded  that,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  rainy  seasons,  when  leach¬ 
ing  of  soluble  nitrates  may  occur,  there 
were  no  increases  in  yields  or  quality 
from  including  the  more  expensive  or¬ 
ganic  materials,  such  as  tankage.  They 
found,  as  have  others,  that  some  mate¬ 
rials  cannot  be  safely  used  in  large 
amounts  in  the  row  at  planting  time. 
Cyanamid  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous, 
GO  lbs.  per  ton  being  about  the  limit  un¬ 
der  their  conditions.  Double  and  triple¬ 
strength  fertilizers  have  been  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  their  experiments  in  Aroo¬ 
stook  County,  the  largest  potato  grow¬ 
ing  region  in  New  England. 

At  the  Storrs  (Conn.)  Experiment 
Station  some  work  has  been  done  with 
these  newer  materials.  The  yields  of  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  practically  the  same  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  sources  of  nitrogen  or 
strength  of  fertilizer,  excepting  that 
slightly  smaller  yields  were  obtained 
when  only  one  source  of  nitrogen  was 
used.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  this 
exception  has  been  frequently  noted  else¬ 
where.  Then  one  must  also  consider  the 
physical  condition  or  drillability  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Some  of  the  nitrogen  carriers 
absorb  moisture  so  readily  that  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  difficult  to  apply  them,  or  mixtures 
containing  much  of  them,  with  machinery. 
Urea,  calurea  and  nitrate  of  lime  have 
this  disadvantage,  and  therefore  should 
be  used  in  moderate  amounts  in  ferti¬ 
lizers  not  to  be  applied  soon  after  mixing. 

Some  organic  nitrogen  carriers  are 
usually  included  in  most  formulas  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  fertilizers 
in  a  drillable  condition.  Extensive  ex¬ 
periments  by  engineers  and  chemists  at 
Washington  indicate  that  5  per  .  cent  or 
100  lbs.  per  ton  is  sufficient.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  we  have  mixed  fertilizers  which 
have  remained  in  very  good  physical  con¬ 
dition  with  10  per  cent,  200  lbs.  per  ton, 
of  tankage  or  castor  pomace.  In  respect 
to  physical  condition,  ammophos  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  best  inorganic  materials. 

Most  of  this  discussion  regarding  ma¬ 
terials  has  dealt  with  nitrogen  carriers. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  emphasiz¬ 
ing  this  element:  (1)  The  sources  are 
more  numerous;  (2)  about  three-fifths 
of  the  cost  of  mixed  fertilizers  is  for  the 
nitrogen  they  contain;  and  (3)  injury 
from  fertilizer  is  largely  due  to  the  ni¬ 
trogen  salts.  In  regard  to  potash,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  muriate  has 
given  practically  the  same  results  as  the 
sulphate  form  and  at  a  considerably  low¬ 
er  cost. 

The  last  topic  has  to  do  with  amounts 
of  fertilizer  to  apply  for  potatoes.  Prob¬ 
ably  many  growers  would  think  this  the 
most  important,  particularly  if  they  buy 
ready-mixed  goods  and  thus  have  little 
to  say  about  the  ingredients.  About  15 
years  ago,  the  Storrs  Station  conducted 
experiments  during  each  of  four  years  to 
measure  the  yields  from  various  amounts 
of  fertilizers.  The  conclusion  reached 
was  that  a  ton  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  6  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  4  per  cent  potash 
was  sufficient.  However,  the  trials  were 
on  a  rather  heavy  upland  soil  and  some 
doubt  lias  existed  as  to  whether  the  re¬ 
sults  would  apply  on  the  lighter  soils 
where  many  potatoes  are  grown.  In  fact, 
several  growers  in  Connecticut  were  us¬ 
ing  2,500  to  3,000  lbs.  per  acre.  There¬ 
fore,  for  the  past  three  years,  fertilizer 
rate  tests  have  been  conducted  on  a  light 
sandy  loam  soil  in  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley.  In  1928,  a  commercial  5-8-7  grade 
was  used  at  from  500  to  4,000  lbs.  per 
acre  in  500-lb.  increments.  In  1929,  a 
double-strength  fertilizer,  10-16-14,  was 
applied  in  250-lb.  increments  at  from 
500  to  2,000  lbs.  The  1929  experiments 
were  repeated  on  the  same  plots  in  1930, 
excepting  that  a  home-mixed  10-20-10 
was  used.  The  results  have  been  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  who  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  them.  Briefly,  they  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  (1)  In  all  years, 
1.000  lbs.  per  acre  of  single  strength,  or 
500  lbs.  of  double-strength  fertilizer  was 
not  enough  for  maximum  yields.  (2)  In 
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192S  and  1929,  no  increases  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  more  than  1,500  lbs.  of  sin¬ 
gle  strength  or  750  lbs.  of  double-strength 
fertilizer.  (3)  In  1930,  1,000  lbs.  of  10- 
20-10  produced  the  largest  crop.  (4)  Ap¬ 
plying  more  than  a  ton  of  single-strength 
goods  or  its  equivalent  in  the  row  great¬ 
ly  reduced  germination  and  retarded  the 
early  growth  of  the  potatoes. 

Thus,  the  results  of  these  later  trials 
bear  out  the  earlier  conclusions,  namely 
that  applying  more  than  a  ton  per  acre 
of  5-10-5  or  5-8-7  or  their  equivalent  is 
not  justified.  B.  a.  bkowk. 


A  Fruit  Grower’s  Notes 
From  Ohio  Horticul¬ 
tural  Meeting 

H.  L.  Mantle  spoke  on  irrigation,  citing 
cases  of  old  times  and  methods  used  in 
Egypt  and  other  places  and  the  methods 
now  used  in  this  country,  where  20,000,- 
000  acres  are  irrigated  in  the  West  and 
considerable  is  being  developed  in  the 
Central  and  Eastern  States.  When  the 
drought  threatened  his  apple  crop  last 
Summer,  he  placed  a  small  pump  at  a 
creek  six  feet  lower  that  the  nearby  or¬ 
chard  and  watered  20  acres  with  (50  to 
70  gallons  per  minute.  As  the  drought 
continued  worse  he  took  a  tractor  and  a 
larger  pump,  piped  the  water  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  orchard,  and  made 
furrows  to  carry  it  between  the  rows. 
He  put  about  000  gallons  per  tree  or 
equal  to  an  inch  of  rain.  It  made  a  lot 
of  difference  in  the  crop. 

Wilbur  Reynolds,  of  Utica,  used  a 
power  sprayer  and  watered  10  acres  from 
five  springs  in  the  orchard,  the  water  run¬ 
ning  down  from  the  high  places  where  it 
was  pumped  in  trenches,  lie  put  in  two 
lines  of  pipe,  then  used  hose  on  end  of 
pipe.  The  effect  showed  soon  and  made 
the  trees  look  rank.  The  sprayer  ran 
regularly  for  seven  weeks  at  a  cost  of 
about  $400  and  the  crop  amounted  to 
6.500  bushels  from  trees  12,  14  and  16 
years  old.  The  trees  are  20  feet  apart 
and  too  close.  lie  expects  to  install  a 
stationary  spraying  outfit  and  use  it  for 
an  irrigating  system  also. 

W.  T.  Mann,  formerly  a  western  New 
York  apple  grower,  but  for  the  last  20 
years  or  so  of  Northern  Ohio,  used  water 
from  a  city  reservoir  at  the  rate  of 
40,000  gallons  an  hour  and  livened  up 
25  acres  of  apples,  making  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  fruit  and  adding  much  to 
the  color.  Other  growers  added  to  the 
discussion  and  all  were  pleased  with 
their  work  in  what  it  accomplished,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  more  general  over 
the  State  than  most  people  imagined. 

II.  B.  Tukey,  of  the  Horticultural  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  l"ork  Station  spoke 
on  the  “Trend  of  New  Varieties.”  All 
the  early  varieties  in  this  country  were 
brought  here  from  Europe.  Then  some 
chance  seedlings  were  found  here  and 
there  around  apple  sections,  and  some  of 
them  proved  to  be  good  ones  and  were 
propagated.  But  it  was  not  till  1845  that 
any  effort  was  made  to  start  new  kinds 
and  not  till  1S90  that  any  systematic 
method  of  breeding  new  sorts  was  re¬ 
sorted  to.  Some  wonderful  results  have 
come  to  our  notice  since  then.  By  hand 
pollination  in  crossing  varieties  they  are 
getting  wonderful  results,  breeding  in  the 
good  qualities  of  the  old  kinds.  The  New 
York  Station  and  many  others  are  work¬ 
ing  along  that  line. 

Frank  Farnsworth  was  leader  of  or¬ 
chard  machinery  talks,  as  used  by  some 
of  the  best  growers  of  the  State.  W.  T. 
Mann  told  of  saving  time  in  spraying  by 
piping  water  to  tanks  in  different  parts 
of  the  orchard.  Frank  Brown  had  con¬ 
structed  a  building  to  store  some  of  his 
fruit  for  a  time,  so  as  to  sell  to  better 
advantage,  and  it  cost  for  the  capacity 
of  the  building  30  cents  per  bushel !  II.  I.. 
Mantle  had  installed  a  stationary  spray 
plant  with  a  main  pipe  line  across  the 
end  of  a  35-acre  orchard,  three  lines,  one 
to  every  seven  rows,  down  through  the 
orchard,  using  a  mile  of  pipe,  all  com¬ 
plete  for  material  for  $1,100,  and  three 
men  completed  the  job  of  spraying  in  a 
day  and  a  half.  C.  E.  Dutton  prefers  a 
wiping  machine  to  clean  dropped  apples. 
Mr.  Neal,  of  Cleveland,  is  using  a  sub¬ 
soil  plow  2S  to  30  inches  deep,  as  is  done 
in  the  West  in  dry  countries,  to  conserve 
moisture.  Farnsworth  prefers  the  track¬ 
layer  tractor  for  power,  which  cost  more 
but  is  better.  It  handles  disk,  spring-tooth 
or  any  kind  of  farm  implement,  and  also 
a  brush  rake  to  take  the  primings  out  of 
the  orchard.  They  use  a  duster  to  spread 
fertilizer  which  does  it  better  and  cheaper, 
and  use  a  large  overhead  supply  tank  on 
truck  with  three-inch  shut-off  to  deliver 
material  to  spray  rig,  doubling  capacity 
of  crew,  and  the  power  for  pump  from 
a  take-off  from  tractor.  u.  T.  cox. 


Bursting  open  the  door  marked  “Pri¬ 
vate,”  the  butcher  confronted  the  local 
lawyer.  “If  a  dog  steals  a  piece  of  meat 
from  my  shop,  is  the  owner  liable?”  he 
asked  the  man  behind  the  desk.  “Certain¬ 
ly,”  replied  the  lawyer.  “Very  well,  your 
dog  took  a  piece  of  steak  worth  half  a 
dollar  about  five  minutes  ago.”  “In¬ 
deed,”  he  returned  smoothly.  “Then  if 
you  give  me  the  other  half,  that  will  cover 
my  fee.” — Wall  Street  Journal. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


General  Electric  Heating  Materials 


There  are  200  practical  applications  of  electricity  and  of 
General  Electric  equipment  to  farming.  Consult  your 
electric  power  company  -  -  find  out  which  of  these  labor- 
savers  will  bring  you  the  greatest  immediate  profit 


Prepare  the  Crops  for  Early  Markets 


It’s  the  off-season  market  that  brings  the 
highest  prices. 

General  Electric  will  help  you  reach  that 
market  by  means  of  controlled  electric  heat, 
applied  to  sprouting  benches  and  hotbeds. 
It  furnishes  ideal  conditions  for  rapid,  whole¬ 
some  germination  and  growth  of  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  season. 

Electric  heat  employing  the  G-E  system  is 
dependable,  uniform,  inexpensive,  and  clean. 
Its  automatic  regulation  results  in  care-free 
operation  in  the  dairy  for  water  heating  and 
sterilizing;  in  poultry  raising,  for  incubating, 
brooding,  oat  sprouting,  and  water  heating; 
on  the  diversified  farm,  for  seed  germinating, 
pig  brooding,  etc. 


Market  gardeners  and  florists  are  also  using 
electricity  and  G-E  equipment  for  irrigation, 
ventilation,  grading,  washing,  bundling,  and 
for  plant  stimulation  through  various  types 
of  lighting.  They  are  all  profitable  steps  in 
the  program  of  early  marketing. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  recent  contribu¬ 
tions  of  electrical  research  to  agriculture.  Day 
after  day,  scientific  workers  are  developing 
new,  practical  methods  and  equipment  for 
making  some  farm  chore  less  burdensome 
— some  farm  operation  more  profitable. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet,  “Electric  Helpers 
on  the  Farm.”  Address  Room  313,  Building 
6,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Program  from  WGY,  Schenectady,  every 
Monday  evening  at  8  o’clock  (Eastern  Standard)  and  in  the  General  Electric 
Program  every  Saturday  evening  over  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  Network 


GENERAL  W  ELECTRIC 

SALES  AND  ENGINEERING  SERVICE  IN  PRINCIP  A  L  Cl  TIES 


GRAIN 
THRESHERS 

Do  Fast,  Clean 
Work- 

Use  Your  Tractor  and  Make  BIG  PROFITS 

We  Will  Make  Special  Prices  and  Terms 

FARQUHAR  Box  530  York,  Pa. 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners.  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

k  Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 
Yj!W  Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs-Walk  &  Ride 
'  SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
New  Improved  Models — Catalog  Free 
UiilKH  TRRPTne  pft  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
nflLOll  IKAl/IUKtU.  3ST3  Talmage  Av.SE 


The  Ospraymo  Way  is  the 
Right  Way  to  Spray 


D  o  u  tie  tke  doll  ar s  at  kar  vest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

Avoid  costly  delays.  Use  Ospraymo,  the  sturdy  sprayer  that  has 
automatic  agitators,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge.  Brushes  on 
revolving  paddles  keep  suction  strainers  clean — prevent  clogging 
and  lost  time. 

They  are  built  to  stand  hard  bumps  and  jolts.  H.  P.  Miller  of 
Grantsville,  Md.,  writes:  “The  Ospraymo  potato  sprayer  I 
bought  10  years  ago  is  still  doing  good  work.”  John  Smith,  West' 
port,  Mass.,  says:  “Used  your  traction  sprayer  29  years  and  still 
using  it.”  J.  Le  Roy  King  of  Tully,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Union  Leader  has 
been  going  all  spring  and  has  performed 
wonderfully  well.” 

They  make  two  bushels  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  As  high  as  600  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre  is  possible  if  you 
Spray  with  our  Ospraymo  Leader. 

We  make  a  sprayer  for  every  need. 

High  Pressure  guaranteed.  Let  us  tell 
you  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  We 
have  been  world  leaders  for  48  years. 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY  [osprayi^ 

UNE  OF  r=r 

VWqp  ray  er  s/jS/f 

Dept.  2,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  thi3  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line  — no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  ilimuce  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no  investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-8202,  Winona,  Minn. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NKW  YORK 


imnmimmmmmmmmimmmmmii 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

February  IS,  1931. 

MILK 

February :  League-pool  .  Class  1,  3 
per  cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone, 
.$2.70  per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B, 
$1.00;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51 ;  Class  3,  $1.55. 

In  classes  2A,  2P>,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers : 

Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  9 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  . 

Extra  92  score . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra . 

Firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  . 

Fresh,  specials . 

Fancy . 

Wisconsin — Whole  Milk 
Flats,  1930  cured  . . . 

Fresh . 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 

1930  cured . 

Young  America,  fresh 

June . 

Other  States — Daisies 

Fresh  . 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  fancy  (in¬ 
cluding  premiums)  ..$0.27 


Class  1, 

,  $1.00. 

$2.70 ; 

$0.30%  @$0.31 
.30 

.20  @ 

.29% 

.24%  @ 

.25% 

.23%  @ 

.24 

.24 

.13  @ 

■20% 

.25  @ 

•25% 

.32%  @ 

.33 

.32 

.20%  @ 

•31% 

.24  %@ 

-25% 

.24  @ 

•28% 

$0.21  @$0.22% 
.18 
.17 

.18  @ 

.19 

.10 

.10 

.18%  @ 

.19% 

.17  @ 

•17% 

.19%  @ 

.20 

.10 

Extra . 

Average  extras 
Extra  firsts  .  .  . 
Pacific  Coats 


.23  %@ 
.22  @ 
.21  @ 
.23  @ 


@.$0,271/2 


Mixed  colors . 22  @ 

. 19%  @ 

. 15  @ 

. 13  @ 

. 10  @ 


Gathered  best 
Fair  to  good  .  . . 
Storage  best  •  ■ . 
Lower  grades 


.221/2 

.211/2 

.20 

.23 

.201/2 

.17 

.14 

.12 


DRESSED  POUETRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0-35 @$0.38 

Fair  to  good . 23@ 

Roosters  . %(@ 

Fowls . 

Ducks . 


Geese  . 14  @ 

Capons — Western,  9  lbs . 38@ 

8  lbs . 36@ 

7  lbs . 34@ 

0  lbs . 

5  lbs . <>0@ 

Under  5  lbs . 2S@ 

Slips . -0@ 

Nearby,  9  lbs . 40@ 

8  lbs . ^@ 

0  lbs . 34® 

5  lbs . 44 @ 

Under  5  lbs . 

Slips  . 28  @ 

Turkevs — Dry,  Young  toms  .  .»<@ 

Hens  . . 34@ 

Choice  . ® 


Mediums  . sMti) 

Old  toms  . 

Hens  . 

Squabs,  lbs.,  ungraded 

Graded  . 

Dark,  doz . 

Poor,  doz . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


.31  @ 
.31  @ 
.40  @ 
.45  @ 

2.50  to! 

1 .50  @ 


.30 

.20 

.24 

.24 

.19 

.44 

.42 

.40 

.38 

.36 

.34 

.34 

.40 

.44 

.42 

.40 

.38 

.30 

.35 

.42 

.37 

.37 

.35 

.34 

.35 

.50 

.00 

4.00 

2.50 


Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb.  . . . 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best . 

Common  to  good . 

Sheep 


.  $0.20(o)  $0.25 
.  .20  @  .32 


.2.3  @ 
.16@ 
.15@ 


.14 

.25 

.19 

22 


.  ,$8.00@$8.10 
.  .  5.00  @  0.00 
.  .  2.75 @  5.00 
.  .10.00@12.00 


7.50@ 

3.00@ 


Lambs  .  7-0 0@ 

Hogs  . 


9.50 
4.00 
9.00 

8.50 


8.00  @ 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.14@$0.1o 

dee . 

head 


Good  to  choice 


Lambs. 
Steers, 
Bulls 
<  'ows 


hothouse, 
100  lbs.  . . 


.08@  .12 
0.00  @11. 00 
18.00(1/20.00 
.  9.00  @  9.25 
9.00@12.00 


L.  I.,  150  lbs.  . 

In  bulk,  180 
Maine,  180  lbs 


POTATOES 


lbs. 


.$1.75  @$3.25 

o  —/\  o  rrr: 


50  @ 
3.1 0@ 


box  .  2.40@ 


10 
.3.25 
2.05 
9.00 

2.50 

3.50 


Idaho,  bu. 

Bermuda,  bbl .  0.00@ 

Cuba,  bu .  2.00@ 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  .75@ 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 05 @  2.25 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bunches  •  •  .  $10.00 @20 .00 

Beets,  bu . 50@  .90 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt .  ,10@  .-0 

Cabbage,  ton . 18.00@20.00 

Carrots,  bu . 50 @  .75 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 


Celery,  doz . 75@  l.uO 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 1.00@  1.50 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs . 8.00@10.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 2.50@  3.50 

Horseradish,  bbl .  4.00@  4.25 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 2.00@  4.00 

Onions — 

Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  ,80@  1.10 

Orange  Co.,  yellow, 

100  lbs. . 65 @  1.00 

50-lb.  bag . 35@  .55 

Red,  100-lb.  bag . 90@  1.15 

White,  50-lb.  bag . 50@  1.00 

Mid.  Wn.  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.00@  1.30 

50-lb.  bag . 50@  .75 

Red.  100  lbs . 75 @  1.25 

White,  50  lbs . 50@  1.25 

Parsnips,  bu . 50@  .75 

Peas,  bu .  2.00@  5.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  3.25 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00@  2.00 

.Salsify.  100  bchs .  0.00@  S.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50@  1.00 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 2.00@  2.25 

String  beans,  bu .  2.00@  6.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 3.00@  4.00 

dried  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $5.50@$0.25 

Pea  .  . .  5.25 

Red  kidney  .  9.50@  9.75 

White  kidney  .  7.25@  7.35 


FRUITS 


Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$0.00 

Wealthy .  2.00@  4.25 

Greening  .  2.00 @  5.50 

Baldwin .  2.00  @  5.50 

Spy .  2.25 @  0.00 

York .  5.50@  0.50 

Pears,  bu . 75@  LOO 


Cranberries,  %  bbl . 1.50@  8.75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 28@  .38 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


I  lav.  No.  1  Timothy,  ton 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye . 

Oat  and  wheat . 


.$28.00  @29.00 
.  .20.00  @27.00 
.  .22.00@24.00 
.  .22.00@28.00 
14.00 
12.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.95 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . $0% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . .  .44 

Rye . 0iy3 


WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 


Chicago,  No.  2  hard  .  .  .  .$0.79  @$0,791/. 

Kansas  City — 

No.  2  dark . 09  @  .72 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 74%  @  .77% 

Winnipeg — - 

No.  1  northern .  .59% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.3G@$0.38 


Milk,  grade  A.  qt .  .18 

Grade  B  . 1.  .15 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt.  . .  .25 

20  per  cent .  .10 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 38@  .40 

Gathered . 30@  .35 

Turkeys,  lb . 35@  .50 

Chickens  . 35@  .45 

Ducklings  . 30@  .35 

Capons  . 48  @  .55 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .35 

Oranges,  doz . 35@  .50 

Potatoes,  peck . 35  @  .40 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03 @  .04 

String  beans,  lb . 30@  .85 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  continued  to  move 
slowly  on  the  Philadelphia  wholesale  market, 
and  the  market  was  dull  for  practically,  all 
lines.  Supplies  were  moderately  heavy,  and  in 
some  instances  exceeded  -  the  demand,  which 
was  none  too  active.  Only  fancy  marks  of  ap¬ 
ples  met  any  kind  of  a  satisfactory  demand,  and 
the  market  was  barely  steady.  Fancy  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  Stay  mans  and  Delicious 
sold  at  $1.75  to  $1.85  per  bushel,  with  Romes, 
Paragons  and  Yorks  bringing  from  $1  to  $1.50, 
depending  on  condition  and  quality.  The  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  report  of  cold  storage  holdings  of  ap¬ 
ples,  shows  that  holdings  are  still  heavy,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  boxed  apple  area.  Baskets  are 
slightly  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  hut  barrels 
are  lighter.  Total  barrel  holdings  equaled  837,- 
000  compared  with  1.310.000  last  year  on  the 
corresponding  date,  an  2. 119. 000  as  the  average 
of  the  past  five  years.  Total  holdings  of  boxes 
totaled  15,350,000  compared  with  10.1-19.000  last 
February  1  and  10.558,000  as  the  five-year 
average.  Basket  holdings  totaled  4.470,000 
bushels  compared  with  4.005.000  bushels  on 
February  1.  1930,  and  2,G47,000  bushels  as  the 
February  1  average  of  the  past  five  years. 
Holdings  of  frozen  and  preserved  fruits  are 
also  much  heavier  than  last  year,  and  totaled 
70.S33.000  Bis.,  compared  with  48.085,000  lbs. 
last  year,  and  40,202,000  lbs.  as  the  average  of 
ihe  past  five  years.  Strawberries  were  in 
heavier  supply  as  the  season  advanced  rapidly 
in  Florida  with  more  favorable  weather.  De¬ 
mand  was  only  fair,  and  the  market  barely 
steadjT.  Best  offerings  sold  at  35  to  38c  per 
quart,  with  pints  mostly  10  to  18c%  Beans  were 
in  moderate  supply,  demand  was  active  and 
the  market  steady.  Best  Refugees  brought  $0 
to  $0.50  per  hamper  with  poorer  as  low  as  $4. 
Beets  and  carrots  were  barely  steady,  and 
other  root  crops  were  slow.  New  cabbage  was 
in  liberal  supply  and  the  market  barely  steady. 
Florida  %-bbl,  hampers  sold  at  90c  to  $1.25. 
with  most  sales  at  $1.10  to  $1.15.  Old  stock 
was  very  dull,  being  affected  by  the  offerings 
of  new  stock  from  Florida  and  Texas.  N.  Y. 
Danish  brought  75  to  85c  per  90-lb.  sack.  Cauli¬ 
flower  was  weaker,  and  celery  remained  about 
steady  with  demand  only  moderate.  The  let¬ 
tuce  market  was  slightly  stronger  at  the  close 
for  both  western  Iceberg  and  southern  offerings 
of  Big  Boston.  California  offerings  of  four  to 
five  dozen  heads  sold  at  $3.25  to  $$.75,  while 
Florida  14-bbl.  hampers  brought  $1.25  to  $1.35. 
Onions  were  weak,  with  demand  limited  to  best 


quality.  Backs  of  100  lbs.  were  mostly  $1  to 
$1.10.'  Spinach  was  slightly  stronger  with 
Texas  bushels  selling  at  75c  to  $1.  White  po¬ 
tatoes  continued  to  drag  with  Maine  Green 
Mountains  at  $1.75  to  $1.90  per  10C  lbs.  Idaho 
bakers  were  steady  with  most  sales  ,of  100-lb. 
sacks  at  $2.25  to  $2.35.  Sweet  potatoes  were 
able  to  hold  their  gains  of  the  previous  week, 
but  trading  was  rather  slow  and  the  market 
dull.  New  Jersey  %-bu.  baskets  sold  at  $1.40 
to  $1.65,  with  bushel  hampers  at  $2  to  $2.50. 
Maryland-Delaware  stock  was  dull  at  $1.75  to 
$2  per  hamper. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  continued  heavy  during  t lie 
past  week.  Total  receipts  equaled  33.813  cases 
compared  with  35.773  cases  the  week  before, 
and  19,092  cases  during  the  same  week  of  1930. 
Despite  the  heavy  receipts  the  market  was  able 
1o  hold  steady,  and  best  marks  were  firm  at 
slightly  higher  prices.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sold 
at  19  to  19%c,  with  fresh  firsts  at  18c.  Fresh 
seconds  continued  to  drag  at  16  to  17c.  The 
storage  situation  continued  weak,  with  re¬ 
frigerator  firsts  selling  at  13  to  14c.  The  heavy 
holdings  of  eggs  is  revealed  by  the  February  1 
Cold  Storage  Report.  On  that  date  there  were 
734,000  cases  in  storage  compared  with  139,000 
cases  on  the  same  date  of  1930,  and  249,000 
cases  as  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 
Frozen  eggs  also  show  a  tremendous  increase 
over  last  season’s  holdings  with  total  holdings 
on  Feb.  1  equaling  75,378.000  lbs.,  compared 
with  44,080.000  lbs.  last  year,  and  a  five-year 
average  of  38,235,000  lbs.  , 

Live  fowls  were  in  light  receipt  and  the 
market  was  fairly  active  for  the  desirable 
sized  birds.  Best  Plymouth  Rocks  sold  at  24 
to  25c,  with  best  Leghorns  at  22  to  24c.  Good 
quality  chickens  were  in  light  supply  and  the 
market  was  steady.  Soft-meated,  smooth-legged 
birds  brought  27  to  29c  for  the  medium  sizes. 
Old  roosters  were  slow  at  15  to  17c,  with  some 
fancy  young  stock  at  20  to  22c.  Broilers  con¬ 
tinued  firm  at  35  to  45c,  depending  on  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  offerings. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  continued  heavy 
and  the  market  was  rather  quiet  on  account 
of  limited  trading.  Fowls  held  steady  with 
best  stock  selling  at  24  to  20c  for  birds  weigh¬ 
ing  4  to  5  lbs.  Most  offerings  of  chickens  were 
staggy  and  the  market  was  irregular.  Large 
roosters  were  steady  to  firm,  with  most  sales 
at  20  to  23c.  Storage  holdings  of  frozen  poul¬ 
try  on  Feb.  1  was  much  lighter  than  on  the 
same  date  last  season,  and  was  also  lighter 
than  the  average  holdings  of  the  past  five 
years.  A  +otai  of  101.323.000  lbs.  was  reported 
compared  with  141.552,000  lbs.  on  Feb.  1  last 
year,  and  a  five-year  average  of  123,130,000  lbs. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  line  quality  continued  in  demand  and 
the  market  ruled  firm  for  fancy,  but  the  bulk 
of  tlie  receipts  were  of  ordinary  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  such  continued  slow.  Best  feeding 
hay  sold  at  $23  to  $24  per  ton,  with  some  real 
fancy  higher.  Straw  was  in  very  light  supply 
throughout  the  week  and  the  market  was 
nominal.  Best  rye  sold  at  $12.50  to  $13,  with 
wheat  and  oat  at  $12  to  $12.50  per  ton. 

J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  produce  market  has  continued 
quiet  during  the  past  week.  Changes  have  been 
mostly  unimportant.  A  slightly  firmer  feeling 
was  evident  on  the  less  plentiful  offerings  of 
apples.  Lettuce  and  potatoes  displayed  some 
weakness.  Butter  and  eggs  were  slightly  firmer. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
Baldwins,  fair  on  others.  Native  Baldwins  ord., 
75e  to  $1.25,  poorer,  50c.  Baldwins,  fancy, 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  few  $2.  McIntosh,  ordinary.  75c 
to  $1;  best  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75;  few  large 
fancy,  small  lots.  $2.  Various  odd  varieties 
ordinary,  50c  to  $1.50  std.  bn.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  35  to  00c  bu.  box.  Texas,  erts., 
bch.,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish,  50  to  65c  std.  bu.  box;  N.  Y. 
Danish,  $1  to  $1.10  100-lb.  sacks.;  Fla..  1  }S -bn . 
liprs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Texas,  erts.,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
Savoy,  $2.50. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  40  to  05c;  few,  75c  std.  bu.  box: 
Calif.,  bclid..  $2.75  to  $3.25  crt. ;  Texas,  erts., 
$2.25  to  $2.75;  few  $3. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  h.h.,  50  to  60  cukes,  $10  to  $11:  i>oorer 
low  as  $5  std.  bu.  box;  Ind.,  I1.I1.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75  doz.:  Fla.,  h.h.,  $1  to  $2  doz. 

Cranberries.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
man  light.  Mass.  Ilowes,  best,  $4  to  $5  (4 -bbl. 
crate. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads,  li.h.,  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box; 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $2.25  to  $3.25. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  60c  std.  bu.  box:  Conn.  Valley,  few 
best.  $1.25:  poorer  lower  100  lbs.;  Mich..  50 
to  65c  50  ills.;  N.  Y.,  ord.,  mostly  $1  to  $1.10 
100  lbs.;  Ohio  mostly  $1.10  100  ills. 

Potatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Me.,  100  ills..  $1.70  to  $1.75  bag;  P.  E.  I.,  Mts., 
best,  $2  to  $2.15;  poorer,  $1.85  to  $1.90;  90-11). 
bag;  Idaho  bakers,  few  sales,  $2.50  to  $2.75 
box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair;  40 
to  00  belis.,  h.h.,  $1  to  $1.75;  few,  fancy  $2 
std.  tin.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas,  50  to  85c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Market  weak.  Native  Blue  Hubbard 
mostly  60e  to  $1  bbl.;  1  to  l!4c  lb. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native  h.h.,  ord.,  15  to  30c  lb.; 
Fla.,  ord.,  $1  to  $2  G-bskt.  crt.;  Hex.,  lug, 
mostly  $4. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best."  No.  1  Timothy,  $26.50;  eastern,  $18.50  to 
$23.75;  clover  mixed,  red,  $24.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras,  29c; 
firsts,  27  to  28%e;  seconds,  25  to  26(4e  Hi. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  28c;  white  extras,  26  to  27c; 
fresh  eastern,  21  to  23c  doz. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed,  market  steady,  demand 
good  Fowl.  4  to  5  His.,  24  to  25c;  3  to  3(4 
His..  22  to  23c;  natives,  25  to  26c;  chickens,  3 
to  6  lbs.,  26  to  31c;  roosters,  21c  lb.  Live  fowl, 
firm,  24  to  25c;  Leghorns,  18  to  22c;  roosters, 
14  10  16c  Hi. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held, 
23  to  23 JA c ;  fresh,  17  to  17 (4c;  western  held, 
22  to  23c:  fresh,  16(4  1°  17c  Hi. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $6  to 
$6.50;  Calif.,  small  white.  $6  to  $6.50;  Yellow 
Eves,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney.  $10  to  $10.50; 
Lima,  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  quiet,  demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  29  to  31c; 
clothing,  22  to  23c;  (4  blood,  combing.  28  to 

29e:  clothing.  23  to  24c;  %  blood,  combing,  25 
10  26c;  clothing.  23  to  24c;  (4  blood,  combing, 
25c;  clothing,  23  to  24e. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  70  to  75c; 
clothing,  57  to  00c;  (4  blood,  combing,  61  to 

63c;  clothing.  52  to  55c:  %  blood,  combing.  46 
to  49c;  clothing,  43  to  46c;  (4  blood,  combing, 
42  to  44e;  clothing,  38  to  40c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  65  to  68c;  clothing,  58  to  60c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  60  to  63c;  clothing,  55  to  57c;  % 

blood,  combing,  51  to  53c;  clothing.  47  to  50c; 
>4  blood,  combing,  45  to  47c;  clothing,  40  to 
43c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

pings. — Supnly  light,  market  steady  with  last 
week,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $7.30  to  $8. 


Cattle.  - —  Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
light,  market  weak  on  all  killing  classes,  de¬ 
mand  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4  to  $0.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3.50  to  $5.50. 

Vealers.— Medium  and  choice,  $7  to  $11;  cull 
and  common,  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  light,  market  weak  to 
50c  lower,  demand  poor.  No  sheep. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down.  $6.50 
to  $9:  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $5  to  $6.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  weak 
to  $10  lower;  demand  very  slow.  Choice,  head. 
$130  to  $150;  good.  $95  to  $130;  medium,  $50 
to  $70;  common,  $30  to  $50. 


Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  facilities  for  receiving 
consignment  shipments.) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb.,  30c;  best  dairy,  lb., 
33c. 

Eggs.- — Yard  egg4,  doz.,  25c;  small  eggs.  doz.. 
22c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  30c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  13c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  30c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk.  gal.,  25c;  sweet  cream,  qt.,  90c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern  grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50;  beans,  dry,  lb.,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  lb.,  5c;  graham  flour,  lb.,  oc;  cab¬ 
bage,  new,  lb.,  2c;  new  carrots,  bell.,  5c;  cel¬ 
ery,  bch.,  5c:  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c;  endive,  lb., 
6c;  horseradish.  (4  pt.,  15c;  horseradish  root, 
lb..  15c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb..  0c;  leek,  bch.,  5c; 
home-grown  lettuce,  bch..  10c;  Iceberg  lettuce, 
head,  8c;  onions,  dry,  5  lbs.,  25c;  onions,  green, 
bch..  10c:  potatoes,  pk.,  28c;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1 : 
parsley,  bcl>.,  5c;  pieplant,  Hi..  5c;  radishes, 
bch.,  5c;  salsify,  bch.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts., 
25e:  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  string  beans,  qt.,  5e;  to¬ 
matoes,  lb..  15c;  turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Turkeys,  live.  N.  Y'.  State,  lb., 
40c:  heavy  fowls.  Hi.,  30c;  light  fowls,  lb.,  25c; 
geese,  lb.,  28c;  ducks,  Hi.,  28c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  dressed,  N.  Y. 
State,  lb.,  45c;  dressel  poultry,  heavy,  Hi.,  35c; 
dressed  poultry,  light,  Hi.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  32c; 
geese,  lb.,  32c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  15c:  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40c;  headcheese,  Hi.,  30c;  fresli  ham,  home¬ 
grown,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork.  Hi., 
20  to  22c;  hamburg.  lb.,  23c;  lamb  chops,  lb., 
30  to  40c;  home-made  sausage,  lb.,  20  to  30c; 
stewing  lamb,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb.. 
30c:  pork  steak,  lb.,  30c:  veal  roasts,  Hi.,  20 
to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  35c;  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  bacon,  sliced.  Hi..  34c:  rabbit,  dressed,  lb., 
35c;  pork  loins,  lb..  18  to  20c;  round  steak,  lb.. 
35c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  35c;  pig  liver,  2 
IDs. ,  23c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables.- — Beets,  bn.,  35  to  40c; 
beets,  bu.,  70  to  75c;  cabbage,  red,  doz.  heads, 
75c  to  $1.25;  cabbage.  Danish,  doz.,  40  to  60c; 
cabbage.  Danish,  small,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  cabbage, 
Savoy,  doz.,  50  to  60c;  carrots,  bskt.,  35  to  40c; 
carrots,  bu..  50  to  60c;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  50 
to  75c:  endive,  curly,  crt.,  50c;  esearole,  doz. 
bchs..  25  to  30c:  kale,  bu,,  50c;  leeks,  doz.  bchs., 
15  to  25c;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads,  23  to 
40c;  lettuce,  curly,  crt.,  50c  to  $1;  onions,  vel- 
low,  bu..  50  to  60c;  onions,  yellow,  100-lb.  bag, 
$1;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  parsnips,  bu.. 
$1;  parsnips,  bskt.,  45  to  50c;  potatoes.  Ini.,  SO 
to  90c;  potatoes,  second,  bu.,  35  to  45c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  salsify,  doz.  bchs., 
40  to  50c;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  1(4  to  2c; 
turnips,  bskt.,  55  to  00c;  turnips,  bu.,  70  to 
90c;  watercress,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  60c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  75c;  Greening,  N.  W..  bu..  $1 
to  $1.25;  Hubbardston,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  King, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50; 
Northern  Spy,  bu..  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Opalescent, 
bu.,  $1.50;  Rome  Beauty,  bu..  $1;  Russets,  bu., 
75c;  Winesap.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Winter  Ba¬ 
nana,  bu.,  75c;  pears,  Kieffer,  bskt.,  30  to  40c. 

Live  Poultry. — Springers,  heavy,  lb.,  23  to 
25c;  springers,  light,  lb.,  18  to  22c:  chickens, 
lb.,  IS  to  22c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  22  to  25c; 
fowls,  light,  lb..  16  to  18c;  roosters,  lb.,  16c: 
geese,  11).,  17c:  ducks,  Hi.,  18  to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  grade  A,  in  cases, 
27  to  30c;  eggs,  pullets,  doz.,  25c;  eggs,  small 
lots,  doz.,  30  to  32c;  eggs,  storage,  doz.,  20  to 
22c;  butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  but¬ 
ter,  unsalted,  lb.,  35c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt..  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered, 
$200  to  $300;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  choice, 
$100  to  $125;  cows,  fresh  milk,  good  to  medium, 
$80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh  milk,  common.  $50  to 
$70;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  $8  to  $12;  veal 
calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $15  to  $17;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed.  common.  $12  to  $14;  lambs,  $8  10 
$10:  hogs,  light,  dressed,  $10  to  $11;  fowls, 
heavy,  live,  lb.,  23  to  24c;  chickens,  roasters, 
H>.,  28  to  30c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  26  to 
28c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  14c; 
milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  milk, 
sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  12c;  butter,  farm¬ 
ers’  delivery,  lb.,  45c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb.,  29  to  33c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  22  to 
25c:  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  12(4c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  34  to  36c;  eggs,  cold  storage,  doz., 
18  to  22c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  32  to  36c;  roast¬ 
ing  chickens,  lb.,  45  to  48c;  ducks,  lb.,  21  to 
24c;  pork  loins,  whole.  Hi..  17c;  bacon.  Hi..  29 
to  35c;  sausage  meat,  lb.,  28  to  38c;  onions,  lb., 
2c;  turnips,  lb.,  2c;  potatoes,  pk.,  35  to  3Sc; 
apples,  cooking,  11).,  4  to  5c;  apples,  Northern 
Spy,  eating,  lb.,  7  to  8c.  F.  A.  C. 


Tiie  estimate  01  Canada’s  1900  wheat 
crop  is  increased  by  more  than  2,000,000 
bushels  in  a  report  issued  today  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  compared 
with  the  estimate  made  on  Nov.  13  last. 
The  new  estimate  for  all  Canada  is  397.- 
S72.000  bushels,  of  which  374,500,000 
were  produced  in  the  prairie  provinces. 
The  previous  estimate  was  395,854.000 
bushels,  with  374.000,000  for  the  prairie 
provinces.  The  estimate  for  Ontario  was 
increased  1,539,000  bushels. 
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LIVEPOULTBY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO.  SfilS'K’S’fS 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Poultrymen.  Gardners. Florists.  Nurs¬ 
eries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Suburbanites. 

MAKES  WORK  EASY 

Eliminates  hand  push-lioe  work, 
weeding,  hoeing, and  the  one  horse 
cultivator.  Mows  lawns  or  cut3 
hay  and  weeds. 

BELT  JOBS 

Runs  power  ma¬ 
chinery,  pumps, 
grinders,  saws, 
wash  machines. 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows Hay 
and  Lawns 

EASY  TERMS 

Our  installment  plan  makesiteasy  to 
own  a  Standard  NOW,  and  let  it  pay 
for  itself  with  labor  savings. 

3|  H.P.  Engine 

Gives  ample  Power 
for  thorough  work 
Rugged -reliable 

Walk  or  Rids 

Walking  or 
Riding  Equip. 

FREE 
CATALOG 

Write  Today, 
for  Illustrated 
Catalog  &  Easy 
Payment  Plan 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneanolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 

3262  Como  Ave,  2469  Chestnut  St.  192  Cedar  St. 
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Ideal  for  suburban  farms, 
truck  gardens,  etc.  — ■  saves 
time  and  labor  —  does  your 

plowing,  harrowing,  seeding  « 
and  cultivating  —  sprays  or¬ 
chards  or  field  crops  —  mows 
your  lawn  or  field  —  pulley 
for  belt  work. 

Eight  powerful  models  to  meet 
your  needs. 

Twenty-two  attachments  instantly  in-  [?, 
terchangeable.  Seeds  or  cultivates 
bom  one  to  five  rows  at  a  time. 

Patented  arched  axle  gives  high  plant  clearance  —  offset  handles 
and  simple,  natural  tool  control  enables  you  to  do  close,  thorough 
cultivating  —  turns  under  own  power  —  boy  or  girl  can  handle.' 
FULL  GUARANTEE.  Known  everywhere — thousands  in 
use.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY.  (9) 

GILSON  BOLENS  MFG.CO. 

923  Park  SlPort  Washington. Wis^ 
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Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised, "  tight-fltting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
tor  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
Putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED 

SASH  White  IMne 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 

Size:  3x6—  Glazed  —  l3/s  -  $2.88—1%  $3.58 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 

WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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Metal  Roofing 


^tYStORFWPMR^EAR||i|G 
APEX- galvanized* 
roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

kinkade  garden  tractor 

.  and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers. 

Florists.  Nurserymen,  F ruit  Growers. 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis, Mitm 
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Free 


Looking  Toward  Spring 

Our  acre  garden  at  Oatlands  in  1930 
was  under  the  combined  handicaps  of  a 
late  start,  an  old  sod  plowed  in  May, 
and  a  droughty  season.  We  confidently 
expect  better  conditions  and  results  this 
year.  In  the  lamplight,  we  have  gone 
studiously  and  covetously  through  our 
seed  catalogs,  and  selected  packets,  ounces 
and  pounds  of  standard  vegetable  and 
and  a  short  list  of  flower  seeds.  Our 
orders  have  been  mailed.  We  saved  small 
quantities  of  seeds  of  a  few  varieties 
grown  here  last  year.  These  include  peas, 
beans,  pumpkins  and  nasturtiums,  but 
the  saving,  cleaning  and  storing  of  pure, 
viable  garden  and  flower  seeds,  under  onr 
conditions,  are  difficult.  Consequently,  we 
must  continue  to  rely  almost  altogether 
on  purchased  stocks. 

Our  3931  garden  will  extend  to  about 
four  acres,  to  be  largely  horsef-cultivated. 
We  can  sell  locally  almost  every  staple 
vegetable  that  will  grow  well  on  this 
hill,  at  prices  which  will  net  us  some 
profit.  Last  year  the  peas,  beans,  onions 
and  beefs  grown  on  less  than  a  third 
of  our  acre,  realized  $40,  and  supplied 
our  own  table  besides;  and  the  peavines 
made  some  valuable  hay  for  the  sheep, 
which  are  eating  it  with  an  evident  relish 
now.  Apart  from  the  use  of  60  lbs.  of 
mixed  fertilizer,  200  lbs.  of  lime,  and 
four  small  loads  of  well-rotted  sheep 
manure,  the  garden  received  no  special 
attention ;  it  suffered  some  unavoidable 
neglect  due  to  farm  work,  and  the  herding 
of  sheep  in  a  dog-infested  region,  and 
deer,  rabbits  and  insects  took  a  consid¬ 
erable  toll  of  the  young  plants.  We  can 
always  depend  on  getting  prices  between 
wholesale  and  retail  quotations  on  the 
products  marketed  in  this  mountainous 
area  of  Summer  resorts  and  vacationists. 

Cash  is  not  the  only  income  that  we 
welcome  from  salable  garden  produce ; 
last  year  we  exchanged  fresh  vegetables 
for  various  needed  services  in  our  towns. 
It  is  good  business  to  help  keep  small¬ 
town  business  people  in  business.  We  deal 
with  them  whenever  we  can,  accepting 
services  or  cash  for  produce,  or  paying 
them  cash.  Several  vegetable  trucks  are 
operated  by  professional  purveyors  in  our 
locality,  in  season.  Some  of  the  things 
that  they  sell — always  for  spot  cash, 
which  is  taken  out  of  our  community — ■ 
are  of  low  quality,  and  deficient  in  fresh¬ 
ness.  These  truckers  obtain  and  estab¬ 
lish  prices  which  would  be  short-sighted 
policy  for  us  who  farm  to  demand  from 
local  people  for  the  same  classes  of  pro¬ 
duce.  We  can  undersell  the  professionals, 
deliver  produce  of  much  higher  average 
quality,  make  a  profit,  establish  mutually 
helpful  relations  with  our  town  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  help  to  keep  our  community 
money  and  business  in  the  community, 
where  the  lives  and  work  of  all  are  tied 
together  in  a  common  welfare. 

Sweet  corn  will  be  added  to  our  list 
of  cash  crops  this  year.  The  early  crop 
wras  in  active  demand  at  our  local  trading 
centers  at  fair  to  good  prices  last  year. 
A  half-acre  will  be  fitted  and  used  for  a 
variety  that  does  well  in  this  high  coun¬ 
try.  Our  growing  season  is  not  so  long 
as  that  of  regions  farther  south,  but 
garden  crops  grow  rapidly  here,  where 
the  sun,  soil,  dews  and  cool  nights  seem 
not  only  to  hasten  germination  and  de¬ 
velopment,  but  to  endow  vegetables  with 
a  crispness,  color  and  quality  that  at¬ 
tract  attention.  Cantaloupes  also  will 
figure  in  our  1931  garden,  while  early 
peas,  beets,  onions  and  Kentucky  Wonder 
beans  will  be  grown  oii*  an  increased 
scale.  Our  choice  of  pumpkins  is  the 
Small  Sugar,  our  1930  crop  of  which 
was  two  wagonloads.  A  fourth  of  an 
acre  will  be  given  to  this  variety  in  our 
enlarged  garden.  Cut  into  sizable  slices, 
and  baked  slowly  with  short  strips  of 
bacon  on  each  slice,  these  pumpkins  are 
among  the  best  of  Winter  dishes.  Cut 
open  for  sheep  feeding,  they  are  useful 
substitutes  for  roots.  Our  cellar  next 
Winter  will  be  well  stocked  with  pump¬ 
kins,  as  well  as  turnips,  carrots  and 
beets. 

Gardening  for  pleasure  and  profit  is  an 
old  art  that  engages  the  minds,  hearts 
and  hands  of  people  who  like  to  work 
with  plants  and  soils  outdoors.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  specialized  business  in  many 
eastern  parts,  where  excellent  local  mar¬ 
kets  absorb  fresh  produce  in  season  at 
prices  that  moderately  reward  labor. 
We  have  no  unemployment  here ;  there 
is  something  to  do  every  weekday  hour, 
snow,  rain  or  shine,  and  the  privilege 
of  doing  it  in  one’s  own  way  heightens 
one’s  zest  for  it. 

As  I  end  these  notes  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  I  hear  in  the  forest  the  sharp,  short, 
jerky  bark  of  a  fox.  He  has  barked 
every  night  since  we  moved  the  sheep 
down  near  the  shack,  where  they  are 
now  bedded  down  outdoors  in  silent  con¬ 
tentment.  The  fox  resents  the  nearness 
of  these  domestic  animals  to  his  breeding 
grounds.  Both  red  and  gray  foxes  often 
are  seen  hereabout.  p.  c.  w. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


All  That  Tour 

Corn  Croji  asks 
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-OU  can  make  a  corn  crop  that  means 
money...  even  if  market  prices  are  low...  if  you  give 
every  acre  you  plant  a  chance  to  produce  more  bushels. 
Sounds  easy  . . .  and  it  is  just  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
Simply  feed  your  crops  with  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
. . .  the  natural  nitrate  fertilizer. 

A  little  Chilean  in  the  hill  . . .  then  a  liberal  side 
dressing  when  the  crop  is  knee  high  ...  that  will  do 
the  trick.  The  increase  in  yield  that  it  makes  for  you 
will  pay  back  the  small  cost  of  your  Chilean  with  a 
whole  lot  of  profit  besides.  Makes  more  well-rounded 
and  full  ears  per  stalk,  and  many  more  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Prevents  firing  in  hot  weather. 

NATURAL  —  that  ms  tvhy 

Chilean  is  the  natural  nitrate,  mined  and  refined  in 
Chile  by  American  capital  and  brought  to  our  shores 
by  American  ships.  Because  of  its  natural  origin  it 
contains  those  so-called  “impurities,”  Iodine,  Boron, 
Magnesium,  Potassium  and  Calcium,  each  of  which 
is  plant  food  in  itself.  Chilean  is  the  super-nitrate 
because  it  is  Nitrogen  PLUS! 

See  your  fertilizer  dealer.  Ask  for  Chilean  and  in¬ 
sist  that  you  get  Chilean.  Two  kinds  .  .  .  Original 
Chilean  (Crystals)  and  Champion  Brand  (the  pellet 
nitrate).  Both  are  Chilean,  packed  in  100  lb.  bags  for 
your  greater  convenience  and  sold  at  a  low  price  for 
your  greater  economy.  Place  your  order  now. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

S7  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  for  literature  or  information,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  E-20 


ONE  AND  TWO-ROW 

CORN  PLANTERS 

Disc,  Runner,  or  Shovel  Openers, 
Disc  or  Scraper  Coverers 

Separate  Adjustment  for 
p  Depth  of  Planting  and  Covering 


HpHE  “STAR”  Planter  puts  the  kernels  where  you  want  the  stalks  to  grow. 
1  Accurate  planting.  No  need  for  replanting  if  seed  is  good.  Adjustable  for 
distance  in  row  ;  the  two-row  “STAR”  Planter  is  adjustable  for  width  betweer 
rows.  Built  WITH  or  WITHOUT  Fertilizer  Distributor.  Special  plates  fot 
planting  Beans,  Peas,  etc. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  725 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  730,  York,  Pa. 
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The  Outlook  for  the  Grape 
Grower  of  the  East 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Part  III. 

Crop  information  collected  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  State  and  governmental  agencies 
mean  little  to  him,  nor  as  a  rule  does  he 
place  much  reliance  in  the  shipper  with 
whom  he  may  have  dealt  for  many 
seasons.  Thus  when  it  was  early  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  yield  of  New  York  grapes 
would  not  equal  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
1929  crop,  the  information  was  consid¬ 
ered  but  lightly.  The  early  ripening  of 
Concord  in  1930  being  so  unseasonal,  the 
trade  could  not  believe  that  the  variety 
was  fit  for  consumption,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  market  lagged  or  there  was 
none.  The  large  tonnage  trucked  from 
the  various  producing  areas  in  New  York 
coupled  with  the  heavy  tonnage  used  lo¬ 
cally  for  grape  juice  gave  the  impression 
that  stocks  were  being  held  back.  While 
the  sugar  content  of  Concord  reached  the 
highest  point  in  22  years,  20  per  cent  on 
the  Brix  spindle,  early  maturity  and 
other  factors,  as  warm  weather,  greatly 
reduced  its  shipping  qualities.  The  cen¬ 
tral  packing  houses  fortunately  recognized 
the  shortcomings  and  after  the  first  few 
days  closed  their  operations.  The  Concord 
of  1930  hence  became  almost  solely  de¬ 
sirable  for  juice  purposes.  The  various 
juice  factories  were  quick  to  realize  that 
never  before  had  the  quality  of  grape 
juice  promised  so  well,  and  in  consequence 
they  became  very  active  in  securing  all 
the  tonnage  that  their  storage  would  care 
for.  While  the  total  tons  of  Concord 
expressed  in  1930  have  been  exceeded  in 
other  seasons,  yet  the  quantity  thus  used 
has  not  been  equaled  since  1919.  In 
Southwestern  New  York  alone  2,105  cars 
or  44  per  cent  of  the  entire  production 
was  pressed  locally  by  the  juice  factories. 
One  of  the  growers’  cooperatives  used  in 
their  own  plant  or  sold  to  others  a  total 
of  14,000  tons  of  fresh  fruit.  The  same 
organization  shipped  but  1S9  cars  in  12- 
quart  baskets.  Grape  growers  in  all  parts 
of  New  York,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  profited  greatly  by  the  removal 
of  the  large  tonnage  that  never  reached 
the  open  market  because  of  home  manu¬ 
facture.  It  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  the 
effects  of  sending  to  market  this  tonnage 
used  in  manufacture,  especially  when  no 
markets  evidenced  a  strong  demand,  even 
for  the  limited  supplies  that  were  offered. 

At  but  one  short  period  was  the  de¬ 
mand  at  all  active  for  Concords  in  12- 
quart  baskets.  This  was  directly  follow¬ 
ing  the  heavy  snowstorm  in  October, 
when  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  fruit 
remaining  on  the  vines  could  be  of  no 
value  for  shipment.  For  a  few  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  abatement  of  the  storm,  prices 
and  demand  advanced,  but  scarcely  had 
the  flow  of  fruit  to  market  started  than 
a  sharp  break  occurred  which  wrent  from 
bad  to  worse.  After  this  time  there  came 
a  slight  demand  at  satisfactory  prices  for 
a.  limited  quantity  of  Catawba.  Xl1686 
were  largely  taken  by  truckers  and 
hauled  within  a  limited  range.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  Niagara  which  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  for  the  past  three  or  four  years 
was  less  in  1930  than  in  the  preceding 
years,  though  it  can  be  said  that  the 
quality  of  this  variety  was  not  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  Concord  in  1930. 
This  may  account  in  part  for  the  less¬ 
ened  demand.  The  advisability  of  plant¬ 
ing  this  variety  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  value  of  cooperatives  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  grapes  justified  itself  several 
times  over  in  Southwestern  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  the  past  season.  One 
of  these  working  in  conjunction  with  some 
manufacturers  of  grape  juice  was  success¬ 
ful  in  stabilizing  the  price  of  grapes  at 
$40  per  ton  after  it  had  opened  at  $35 
and  then  later  dropped  to  $30,  with 
every  indication  that  it  would  go  much 
lower  as  harvesting  became  more  general. 
Other  manufacturers  were  thus  compelled 
to  pay  the  same  price  to  their  growers 
who  were  outside  any  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization.  It  is  believed  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  $40  minimum  was  reflected 
in  the  selling  prices  in  other  localities 
at  some  distance.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
the  news  that  grapes  could  be  bought  at 
the  farm  for  $30  per  ton  in  Southwestern 
New  York  brought  many  truckers  from 
the  Finger  Lakes  section,  but  by  the  time 
that  this  news  had  started  the  truckers 
in  this  direction,  the  $40  minimum  had 
been  established,  and  no  grapes  were 
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offered  at  the  $30  figure.  While  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  $40  per  ton  in  1930  is  in 
most  cases  below  the  cost  of  production, 
the  fact  that  the  price  was  fast  dropping 
from  an  initial  one  of  $35,  and  promised 
to  go  very  low,  made  the  $40  seem  big 
by  comparison.  Growers  who  had  about 
decided  to  leave  the  fruit  on  the  vines 
became  more  optimistic,  and  proceeded 
with  their  harvest.  At  this  writing  it  is 
not  definitely  known  just  the  price  paid 
by  some  manufacturers  who  had  not  come 
into  the  agreement  to  pay  the  $40  figure. 
However  it  is  a  known  fact  that  although 
they  would  not  agree  to  pay  this  price, 
others  were  compelled  to  do  so,  because 
their  agreement  with  at  least  one  of 
the  growers’  co-operatives  stipulated  that 
the  price  should  be  based  on  the  market 
price  of  the  organization’s  grapes  in  12- 
quart  baskets.  The  conclusions  to  be 
reached  from  the  foregoing  statements 
are  first,  that  the  members  of  this  grow¬ 
ers’  selling  organization  had  at  all  times 
some  outlet  for  their  crops,  which  the 
grower  outside  did  not  have,  and  secondly 
that  the  prices  received  through  the  co¬ 
operative  averaged  much  higher  than 
those  received  by  non-members  for  the 
season’s  average.  It  is  also  undeniable 
that  many  growers  outside  of  organiza¬ 
tions  received  more  for  their  grapes  be¬ 
cause  of  the  co-operative  than  they  would 
have  done  had  this  organization  been  non¬ 
existent.  This  latter  statement  is  true 
for  nine  years  out  of  10.  A  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  co-operative  was  able  to  stabilize 
the  selling  price  through  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  small  pressing  plant,  and  under 
an  agreement  with  one  or  more  customers 
for  the  fresh  juice,  set  and  maintained  a 
minimum  price  to  their  growers  of  $40 
per  ton.  Their  contract  also  stipulated 
a  maximum  of  $00.  However,  the  price 


returned  to  their  growers  did  not  exceed 
the  minimum.  Final  figures  for  other 
grape  districts  of  New  York  and  nearby 
States  are  not  available,  but  prices  pub¬ 
lished  throughout  the  shipping  sea, son 
from  these  points  were  lower  than  those 
in  Southwestern  New  York. 

A  comparison  of  selling  prices  for  old 
world  varieties  from  California  and  those 
for  native  American  sorts  would  indicate 
that  the  eastern  grower  fared  somewhat 
better  than  his  far  western  competitor, 
even  though  the  former  received  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.  The  chief 
obstacle  that  intervenes  to  check  compe¬ 
tition  from  far  western  grapes  is  of 
course  transportation  charges,  and  for 
the  past  few  years  it  would  seem  that 
California  growers  are  just  about  meeting 
the  freight  on  their  shipments.  In  some 
instances  the  money  received  from  the 
sales  do  not  cover  even  this.  There  is 
no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  a  certain 
group  of  consumers  demand  old  world 
juice  grapes,  although  it  would  seem  that 
this  demand  has  lessened  somewhat.  It 
is  also  a  fact  that  these  same  consumers 
and  others  want  grapes  of  the  Concord 
type.  Neither  one  type  of  fruit  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  can  enjoy  a  mon¬ 
opoly  of  eastern  markets.  Would  it  not 
then  seem  the  part  of  wise  judgment 
for  all  concerned  to  aim  to  supply  these 
demands  without  dumping  large  sur¬ 
pluses  into  markets  that  cannot  absorb 
all  the  offerings?  Past  experiences  have 
showrn  that  between  55,000  and  60,000 
cars  of  grapes  from  California  have  been 
moved  at  a  fair  return  to  the  grower, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  normal  crop  has 
been  moved  in  the  same  markets  with 
some  profit.  Disaster  to  all  has  followed 
the  competition  of  70,000  cars  of  grapes 
from  California  with  normal  crops  of 
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grapes  from  eastern  United  States. 

While  the  acreage  of  eastern  vineyards 
did  not  increase  in  any  degree  comparable 
with  the  expansion  in  California,  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  adoption  of  the 
18th  Amendment,  yet  it  is  true  that  in 
all  sections  east  of  the  Rockies  additional 
acres  were  planted  to  Concord.  The  grape 
industry  of  California  is  now  rated  as 
a  $350,000,000  one.  This  value  is  much 
inflated,  since  when  it  seemed  that  the 
demand  for  grapes  to  be  used  in  wine¬ 
making  would  be  unlimited,  land  values 
jumped  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  return  a  satisfactory  profit 
on  the  investment.  In  fact  all  costs 
pertaining  to  the  vineyard  went  sky¬ 
rocketing,  grapevines  sold  at  prices  out 
of  reason,  because  of  their  scarcity,  and 
many  thousand  plants  that  under  ordi¬ 
nary  times  would  have  been  considered 
unsuitable  for  planting  were  set.  Thus 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  California 
grape-grower  is  loath  to  junk  any  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  an  investment  that  he 
has  made  at  peak  prices,  nor  does  he 
feel  that  he  can  profitably  utilize  land 
purchased  at  $1,000  per  acre  for  the 
growing  of  grain  crops.  A  few  eastern 
grape  growers  are  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment,  but  the  great  majority  kept  their 
feet  on  the  ground  and  refused  to  be  mis¬ 
led  by  the  then  favorable  outlook.  A 
few  professionals  and  tradesmen  were 
caught  by  the  prospect  of  an  unlimited 
market  at  high  prices,  but  they  soon 
realized  the  mistake  and  got  from  under. 

All  sorts  of  panaceas  have  been  and 
are  being  brought  forth,  except  possibly 
the  correct  one,  to  relieve  the  depressed 
situation.  Some,  with  more  than  one  ax 
to  grind,  would  increase  the  demand 
through  devious  ways. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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p-dressing  grain 


tops  off  the  harvest 
with  extra  Profits 


Nitrogen  means  growth.  Experiment  sta¬ 
tions  say:  “The  value  of  top-dressing  small 
grains  with  an  application  of  readily  available 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  is  well  understood " 
(South  Carolina  Experiment  Station);  “Wheat 
is  very  responsive  to  applications  of  available 
nitrogen”  (Ohio  State  University  Agricultural 
College  Extension  Service). 

And  results  obtained  by  30  farmers  confirm 
these  recommendations.  Top-dressing  with  Ar¬ 
cadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  increased  their 
average  yield  from  7  to  13  bushels  of  grain  j>er 
acre — a  48%  gain  over  fields  not  so  treated. 


Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  guaran¬ 
teed  20.56%  nitrogen — all  quickly  available. 
It  is  easily  applied  and  comes  packed  in  100 
lb.  bags  for  convenience;  200  lb.  bags  for 
economy. 

Order  Arcadian  Sulphate  from  your  ferti¬ 
lizer  dealer  when  you  get  your  mixed  goods. 

The  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Norfolk,  Va.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Cleveland,  Ohio  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

If  the  New  York  State  Grange  should 
hold  its  annual  session  of  1932  in  the 
city  of  Albany,  it  will  be  the  third  ses¬ 
sion  held  in  that  city.  The  second  annual 
session  of  the  State  body  was  held  in 
Albany  in  1ST4,  and  the  23rd  session 
was  held  there  in  1S95. 

One  of  the  members  honored  at  the 
Glean  session  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  was  Mrs.  Ruth  Godfrey  Young. 
Mrs.  Young  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Frank  N.  Godfrey,  of  Olean,  who  was 
serving  as  assistant  steward  of  the  State 
Grange  when  it  met  in  Olean  in  1902. 
Later  Mr.  Godfrey  was  promoted  to  over¬ 
seer  and  master  of  the  State  Grange. 

New  York  State  Grange  has  two 
women  on  it-s  force  of  54  county  deputies, 
Mrs.  Stella  F.  Miller,  of  Clinton  County, 
and  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  King,  of  Franklin 
County.  Mrs.  Miller  was  chosen  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  State  Deputies 
Association  at  the  Olean  session  of  the 
State  Grange.  Her  county,  Clinton,  stood 
third  in  the  list  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  with  Granges  making  gains  of  mem¬ 
bership  for  the  year.  Dutchess  County 
led  with  five  Granges  and  157  new  mem¬ 
bers  ;  Monroe  second,  with  four  Granges, 
with  154  new  members,  and  Clinton  third, 
with  four  Granges  reporting  130  new 
members.  In  the  list  of  Juvenile  deputies 
of  the  State  aW  are  women  but  two,  and 
these  are.  from  Clinton  and  Franklin, 
where  the  Juvenile  deputies’  wives  are 
the  subordinate  Grange  county  deputies. 

County  Deputy  George  E.  Merrill,  of 
Jefferson  County,  New  York,  spoke  be¬ 
fore  historic  Fredonia  Grange  No.  1  of 
Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County,  Saturday, 
Feb.  7,  he  and  Mrs.  Merrill  being  the 
guests  of  former  National  Master  Sher¬ 
man  J.  Lowell,  of  Fredonia,  following 
the  State  Grange  session  at  Olean. 

Charles  Riley,  one  of  those  receiving 
the  degree  of  Master  Farmer  at  Ithaca 
at  the  annual  Farmers’  Week  program, 
is  a  son  of  Frank  J.  Riley,  of  Sonnett, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 

The  annual  Short  Course  for  Grange 
Lecturers  for  1931  will  be  held  at  Cornell 
University  the  week  of  March  30-April  4, 
is  the  announcement  of  State  Grange 
Lecturer  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur.  Miss 
Arthur  will  soon  announce  the  dates  for 
her  regional  conference  of  lecturers.  Last 
year  these  conferences  were  attended  by 
2.423  members  ,and  49  Pomonas  and  4S6 
Subordinate  Granges  were  represented. 
The  first  of  these  conferences  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  Miss  Arthur  in  1928,  and  have 
proven  extremely  helpful  in  extending  the 
influence  of  the  lecturer’s  work.  There 
were  120  more  subordinate  Granges  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  1930  conferences  than  those 
held  in  1928. 

This  Summer’s  Middle  Atlantic  Con¬ 
ference  of  Grange  Lecturers  will  be  held 
at  College  Park,  Maryland.  Last  year 
the  conference  was  held  at  Newark,  Dela¬ 
ware.  There  were  3G  enrolled  from  New 
York  State. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  State  Lec¬ 
turer’s  office  in  the  New  York  State 
Grange  is  a  Loan  Library,  which  con¬ 
tains  nearly  300  volumes.  These  volumes 
include  plays,  pageants,  cantatas,  mins¬ 
trel  material,  operettas,  songs,  games  and 
other  recreational  material  suitable  for 
Grange  programs.  Granges  from  4S  coun¬ 
ties  made  use  of  the  Loan  Library  last 
year,  reports  Miss  Arthur.  T  he  State 
Grange  is  also  co-operating,  through  its 
State  Lecturer’s  department,  with  the 
New  York  State  Library  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  at  Albany,  in  furnishing  books  for 
reading  among  the  Grange  members  of 
the  state.  Some  Granges  report  as  many 
as  40  books  read  by  members  through 
this  library  service. 

National  Grange  Lecturer  James  C. 
Farmer  strongly  urges  the  greater  use 
of  the  agricultural  college  bulletins  by 
Grange  lecturers.  If  the  Granges  desire 
to  use  these  bulletins,  the  secretary  or 
lecturer  should  apply  to  the  college*,  to 
have  the  Grange  placed  on  the  mailing 
list,  so  that  these  valuable  bulletins  may 
be  sent  regularly. 

The  Director  of  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  .at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  U. 
P.  Hedrick,  lias  been  a  member  of  the 
Grange  for  40  years.  The  new  hall  re¬ 
cency  erected  at  the  Station  has  been 
named  Hedrick  Hall  in  the  director’s 
honor  at  the  request  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society.  The  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  is  really  the  child 
of  the  Grange,  as  it  was  established 
fifty  years  ago  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  work  of  the  New  Y"ork  State  Grange. 
The  Station  bulletins  are  sent  free  upon 
request  and  will  be  found  very  useful 
in  preparing  Grange  programs. 


Seaweed  in  Hotbed 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  seaweed 
in  a  hotbed,  before  it  has  decayed?  Can 
anyone  give  experience  in  using  seaweed 
as  manure?  c.  E.  D. 

Virginia. 
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HZpyster  for  potatoes 

.  .  used  Royster’s  6  years  .  .  . 
vines  mature  2  weeks  earlier,  are 
hardier;  double  usual  size.  Aver¬ 
aged  200  bu.  per  acre.” 

Joe  Robbins,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


H&yster  for.  tomatoes 

t4«  •  .  got  634  baskets  to  the  acre 
and  figure  Royster’s  responsible 
for  158  baskets  and  better  qual¬ 
ity.”  H.  M.  Case,  Magnolia,  Del. 


n^yster  for  onions 


“from  time  of  application  to  har¬ 
vesting  of  crop,  Royster’s  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  I  have  used  for  over 
ten  years.” 

Henry  Benthin, 

Elba,  N.  Y. 


^for  truck  crops 

Lwo  New  Jersey  farmers 

say  excellent 99 

After  gathering  550  bushels  per  acre  of  fine  rad¬ 
ishes  from  his  Royster-fertilized  farm  at  Sickler- 
town,  N.  J.,  Nick  Capasso  planted  Bountiful  Beans, 
without  any  further  fertilizing.  And  got  a  500- 
bushel  per  acre  yield  on  the  bean  crop!  “Have 
used  Royster’s  exclusively  for  11  years  and  always 
find  them  excellent  producers.” 

From  Burlington,  N.  J.,  C.  W.  Cliver  writes:  “I 
used  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  Royster’s  5-8-7  on  Lima 
Beans  and  got  191  bushels  per  acre,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  an  excellent  yield.  I’m  convinced  that  Royster 
is  of  a  superior  quality  .  .  .  expect  to  use  it  exclu¬ 
sively  next  season.” 

For  all  crops  and  all  types  of  soil — in  favorable  or 
unfavorable  weather — Royster  fertilizer  has  stood 
the  test  of  nearly  50  years.  Made  of  the  best  mate¬ 
rials,  Royster  comes  to  you  in  excellent  mechanical 
condition — and  in  full-weight  bags.  Try  this  good, 
reliable  plant  food! 


HZgyster 

FIELD  TESTED  FERTILIZERS 

there  is  a  Higyster  dealer  near  you  -  he  is  a  good  man  to  know 

Planet  Jr. 


Garden  Tractor 

gives  the  help  you  need  NOW 

That  job  you  want  done  right  now — light  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  pulverizing,  seeding,  fertilizing,  cultivating,  weed¬ 
ing,  spraying — is  done  better,  quicker  and  at  less  cost  with 
Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor.  When  not  working  in  the 
garden.  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  will  saw  wood,  pump 
water,  turn  the  grindstone  and  do  many  other  chores.  It 
has  all  the  dependability  of  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Implements 
— famous  for  60  years.  Send  the  coupon  NOW. 

•  •••  •••••••• 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  D<-Pt.  38-G 

Makers  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools 
3425  N.  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  new  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  Catalog 
and  your  Time  Payment  Plan. 

Name - ----- 

City - - - - - - - - - - 

County....  m  ...State 


^  Savings  Greater 

"than  ever  on  Farm,  Lawn,  Poultry  Fence  and 
Netting,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints. 
Rooting,  Baby  Chicks.  New  Copper-Blend  Steel  Wire, 
galvanized  with  99  92/100  per  cent  PUKE  Zinc,  cuts 
fence  costs  In  half.  Money-back  guarantee.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service. 
Don’t  delay!  Write  today  for  our  new  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept.  230 MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


Limestone  Pulverizers  and 
Swing  Hammer  Feed  Mills 

Try  them  out  on  your 
own  farm  before  paying. 

Write  for  free  literature 

O.  B.  WISE  CO. 
Knoxville  Tennessee 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  page.. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

XVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  ill  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  good 
many  years.  I  am  on  the  farm  which  has  been  in  the 
family  since  my  great-grandfather  settled  on  March  20, 
1818.  c.  D.  F. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HERE  are  many  farms  which  have  been  handed 
down  in  this  way ;  showing  the  possibilities  of 
farming  as  a  substantial  business.  This  plan  is 
good  for  the  farm  and  the  farmer,  and  farming  in 
general,  and  the  entire  country  as  well. 

* 

HE  following  story  of  the  travels  and  age  of 
an  egg  before  it  finally  reached  the  consumer  is 
reprinted  by  the  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Gazette,  from 
the  Eldora,  la.,  Herald: 

Two  years  ago  this  Winter,  in  1929,  Dan  Tabor,  of 
Hardin  Co.,  Ia.,  shipped  a  quantity  of  eggs  to  Chicago, 
and  on  one  of  them  Mr.  Tabor's  son  Carrol  wrote  his 
name  and  address.  Last  week  a  letter,  bearing  the 
date  of  January  12,  was  received  by  Carrol  Tabor,  from 
a  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  resident,  who  had  bought  the 
egg  at  a  store.  Carrol  Tabor  replied  as  follows :  “I 
received  your  letter  a  few  days  ago  and  maybe  you 
think  I  wasn't  glad  to  hear  from  that  old  egg.  _  That 
egg  was  shipped  from  here  in  March,  1929,  to  Chicago.  ” 

Two  years  is  rather  unusual  egg  storage— far  too 
long  to  be  profitable.  But  refrigeration  methods  have 
been  greatly  improved  and,  as  one  large  storage 
man  tells  us,  “shrinkage  in  eggs  is  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.”  Another  intimates  that  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  anyone  but  an  expert  to  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  storage  egg  and  one  quite  near  new- 
laid,  so  far  as  size  of  air  space  is  concerned.  And 
the  air  in  these  storages  is  kept  pure  by  an  ozone 
process,  so  that  musty  flavors  do  not  develop.  These 
things,  combined  with  lack  of  law  to  compel  storage 
eggs  to  retain  their  identity  until  they  reach  the 
consumer,  make  shady  practice  possible  for  those  so 
inclined.  Quite  likely  there  are  many  other  eggs 
that  “could  a  tale  unfold”  to  the  consumer  were 
their  point  of  origin  inscribed  on  the  shell  as  in  the 
case  of  this  Iowa  egg. 

* 

ALBERT  EINSTEIN  is  usually  thought  of  by  the 
public  as  a  man  dealing  in  abstruse  mathema¬ 
tics  far  beyond  ordinary  ken.  But  the  following 
from  an  address  to  students  of  the  California  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  shows  a  different  side : 

It  is  not  enough  that  you  should  understand  about 
applied  science  in  order  that  your  work  may  increase 
man's  blessings.  Concern  for  the  man  himself  and  his 
fate  must  always  form  the  chief  interest  of  all  techni¬ 
cal  endeavors;  concern  for  the  great  unsolved  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  distribution 
of  goods  in  order  that  the  creations  of  our  mind  shall 
be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse  to  mankind.  Never  for¬ 
get  this  in  the  midst  of  your  diagrams  and  equations. 

This  is  both  science  and  common  sense,  easy  to 
understand,  and  a  good  rule  of  life  for  others 
than  students  of  technology. 

* 

ON  OUR  first  page  this  week  is  a  clear  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how  to  make  a  hotbed  and  handle  it, 
and  what  it  will  do.  Others  may  use  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  methods,  but  the  essentials  of  getting  the 
heat,  airing  and  watering  are  well  recognized.  It 
is  no  job  for  a  careless  or  forgetful  man.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  one  of  our  neighbors  grew  10  acres  of 
tomatoes,  and  raised  his  own  plants  in  hotbeds.  He 
was  famous  for  his  “good  luck,”  with  the  plants,  but 
anyone  who  was  at  his  place  frequently  knew  that 
there  was  not  much  luck  about  it.  Occasionally  a 
frame  got  the  best  of  him,  so  that  the  plants  were 
drawn,  or  otherwise  damaged,  but  as  a  rule  he 
brought  them  through  safely,  and  the  sturdy  plants 
set  in  the  field  were  a  tribute  to  this  skilled  work¬ 
man.  For  two  months,  starting  with  February,  he 
just  about  lived  with  those  hotbeds  and  frames  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  sometimes  got  up  in  the  night  when 
a  change  in  weather  made  more  or  less  protection 
necessary,  perhaps  a  slavish  job  hut  one  very  much 
worth  while. 
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RASS  seeding  time  will  soon  be  here  where  oats 
or  barley  are  used  as  a  nurse  crop.  Early  seed¬ 
ing  is  a  help  whenever  the  land  is  in  condition  to 
permit  it,  as  this  gives  the  grass  and  clover  chance 
to  get  firmly  rooted  before  the  usual  hot  spell  of 
early  Summer  strikes  it.  A  seed  bed  good  enough 
for  oats  is  likely  to  lack  the  preparation  grass  and 
clover  need,  and  under  such  conditions  less  than 
half  the  seed  may  grow.  One  more  cross  harrowing 
is  likely  to  be  just  what  is  needed  to  do  away  with 
the  lumps.  A  tiny  grass  or  clover  shoot  trying  to 
grow  on  the  side  of  a  lump  is  a  sorry  sight.  Excel¬ 
lent  grass  seed  is  now  available,  and  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  recognize  the  economy  of  using  quality.  The 
amount  sown  per  acre  is  so  small  that  the  best  that 
can  be  had  is  the  best  bargain.  At  the  great  Har¬ 
risburg  farm  week  there  were  perhaps  no  commer¬ 
cial  displays  that  attracted  more  attention  than 
those  of  grass  and  other  farm  seeds,  for  there  was 
the  start  of  a  multitude  of  meadows  and  pastures 
aud  acres  of  forage. 

5k 

SPEAKING  recently  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture,  George  Russell,  the  distinguished 
Irish  poet,  educator  and  economist,  said : 

Your  economic  system  has  made  the  city  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  the  farm,  and  that  is.  a  peril  to  your  civi¬ 
lization.  As  yet  the  cities  are  being  fed  with  vitality 
from  the  countryside  and  from  the  peasant  stocks  of 
Europe.  But  if  your  countryside  becomes  depleted  it 
can  no  longer  vitalize  your  cities,  and  after  the  third 
or  fourth  generation,  city  life  will  inevitably  begin  to 

decay.  ,  ... 

First,  there  must  be  .some  kind  of  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  focussed  on  the  problem  of  rural  society,  that 
could  best  be  secured  by  an  association  of  people  in¬ 
spired  by  an  idea,  a  body  corresponding  to  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organization  Society,  in  which  there 
would  be  not  only  economic  knowledge  but  also  spiritual 

and  cultural  life.  .  .  .  ,  „ 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  societies  created,  while 
sound  business  is  primary  and  fundamental,  there  must 
be  cultural  and  social  ideals.  The  principles  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  their  constitution  should  in  their  working  out 
create  a  social  order,  and  a  consciousness  of  identity  of 
interest  among  the  members,  a  tendency  to  work  with 
and  for  each  other  as  well  as  for  themselves. 

These  are  wise  and  courageous  words.  It  is  easy 
to  forget,  in  efforts  to  improve  material  conditions, 
that  they  cannot  be  laid  upon  enduring  foundations 
without  spiritual  vision  also.  Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone. 

5k 

AT  A  recent  meeting  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  Town 
Engineer  Joseph  A.  Baker,  who  for  years  has 
been  in  charge  of  road-building  operations  in  that 
section,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  greater 
portion  of  motor  accidents  and  fatalities  befall  pe¬ 
destrians  and  that  the  major  portion  of  the  victims 
were  walking  along  highways  when  struck  by  motor 
vehicles.  He  said  that  the  danger  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  nil  if  a  proper  footpath  were  provided.  Mr. 
Baker  declared  that  if  State,  county  and  municipal 
engineers  would  incorporate  in  their  specifications 
that  surplus  dirt  from  highways  be  packed  on  one 
side  or  both  sides  of  the  road  that  contractors 
would  willingly  comply  with  such  provision  and 
would  for  a  nominal  sum  pack  the  dirt  so  it  could 
be  used  for  a  walk.  This  seems  to  us  a  reform 
much  needed  in  road  building.  Pedestrians  have  a 
right  to  use  public  highways,  but  in  many  rural  sec¬ 
tions  walking  has  now  become  an  extra-hazardous 
occupation.  Farm  women  well  .know  the  anxiety 
caused  where  the  children  of  the  family  must  walk 
on  modern  much-traveled  roads.  A  proper  footpath 
would  add  comfort,  and  eliminate  danger. 

* 

ENNSYLVANIA  has  a  rather  heavy  dog  popula¬ 
tion,  averaging  over  500,000  one  year  with  an¬ 
other.  In  the  first  10  months  of  last  year  505,404 
dogs  were  licensed  in  the  State,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  complete  record  will  run  over  the  high 
figure  of  508,000  in  1929.  The  banner  (?)  county 
for  dogs  is  Allegheny,  with  29,440.  Only  two  other 
counties  come  anywhere  near — Luzerne,  21,983,  and 
Westmoreland,  20,643.  The  smallest  for  dog  popula¬ 
tion  was  Cameron,  458.  Only  two  others  ran  undei 
1,000. 

* 

EPPER  is  a  common  product  on  every  table,  but 
many  doubtless  do  not  know  where  or  how  it 
grows.  Sarawak,  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  is  a 
large  production  center.  Pepper  grains  are  the  ber¬ 
ries  of  a  vine,  of  which  there  are  two  common  kinds, 
the  broad  leaf  vine  and  the  small  leaf.  Vines  are 
planted  from  cuttings,  in  soil  prepared  with  burnt 
earth,  in  August  and  September;  the  cuttings  are 
planted  four  to  five  feet  apart  and  they  require 
shading  until  they  begin  to  shoot.  When  they  have 
been  planted  about  eight  months,  a  post  about  16 
feet  long  is  put  in  the  ground  near  the  plants,  leav¬ 
ing  about  12  feet  above  ground  for  the  vines  to 
grow  around.  Burnt  earth  is  applied  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  vine  three  times  a  year  until  it  bears,  which  is 
about  two  years  after  planting.  While  the  vine  is 


maturing  the  flowers  appearing  on  the  growing 
shoots  are  plucked.  After  two  years’  growth,  when 
the  vine  is  considered  mature,  flowers  are  left  to 
seed  but  the  young  shoots  are  thinned  out  con¬ 
tinually,  the  stronger  shoots  being  tied  to  the  post 
by  means  of  a  jungle  vine.  At  this  time  the  vines 
are  manured  with  prawn  refuse.  The  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  about  10  months  after  flowering,  in  July  to 
September.  If  the  crop  is  weak,  quantities  of  ber¬ 
ries  drop  to  the  ground.  These  are  gathered  up  to 
be  marketed  as  black  pepper.  White  pepper  is  from 
the  berries  picked  from  the  vine.  They  are  soaked 
until  the  outer  skin  has  rotted  and  then  mashed 
and  dried.  Machinery  is  being  developed  to  im¬ 
prove  this  process.  Annual  production  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  about  2,660,000  lbs. 

5k 

EEIvEEPING  in  Canada  has  increased  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  particularly  in  the  prairie 
provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  In  1926 
the  total  production  in  the  dominion  was  13,769,649 
lbs.;  in  1930  it  had  increased  to  31,169,635  lbs.  The 
most  remarkable  growth  was  in  Manitoba,  where  the 
production  rose  from  3,522,512  lbs.  in  1926  to  10,- 
110,128  in  1930.  In  Alberta  the  production  jumped 
from  215,000  lbs.  to  1.57S.900  lbs. ;  in  Saskatchewan 
from  170,287  to  685,551  and  in  Ontario  from  5,000,- 
000  to  12,000,000  lbs.  Each  of  the  other  provinces 
scored  an  advance,  but  not  so  marked  as  that  for 
the  provinces  mentioned. 

* 

ROF.  Gladwin’s  article  on  page  254  continues 
a  careful  study  of  grape  prospects  in  the  East. 
AYe  have  long  felt  that  the  consumer  does  not  ap¬ 
preciate  this  excellent  fruit  as  highly  as  it  deserves. 
Years  ago  some  European  physicians  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  fresh  ripe  grapes  eaten  profusely, 
combined  with  a  restricted  diet  and  a  simple  out¬ 
door  life,  furnished  a  panacea  for  many  ailments, 
and  patients  flocked  to  Moran,  in  the  Austrian  Ty¬ 
rol,  to  take  the  grape  cure.  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  “cure”  is  still  regarded  seriously  by 
medical  authorities,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
grapes  are  wholesome  as  well  as  delicious,  and  we 
believe  there  is  a  possibility  of  extending  their 
table  use.  If  every  housekeeper  who  serves  fresh 
fruit  for  breakfast  would  substitute  grapes  for 
oranges  alternate  days  through  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  there  would  he  a  wonderful  increase  in  sales. 
And  why  not  freshly  pressed  grape  juice,  for  those 
who  feel  a  dread  of  the  seeds? 

5k 

HERE  is  still  time  to  take  an  emphatic  stand 
for  honest  butter  by  writing  or  wiring  your 
Congressman  at  Washington,  requesting  his  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Town send-Brigha m  Oleomargarine  Bill, 
which  imposes  a  10-cent  tax  on  oleo  of  any  appre¬ 
ciable  shade  of  yellow,  regardless  of  how  the  tint 
is  obtained.  Sometimes  the  specifications  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  this  sort  are  too  indefinite,  so  that  there  is 
constant  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  violation 
exists.  The  following  from  Section  8  (b)  of  the 
bill  shows  that  this  matter  is  safeguarded  beyond 
contention ; 

“(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and  of  sec¬ 
tion  3,  oleomargarine  shall  be  held  to  be  yellow  in  color 
when  it  lias  a  tint  or  shade  containing  more  than  one 
and  six-tenth  degrees  of  yellow,  or  of  yellow  and  red 
collectively,  but  with  an  excess  of  yellow  over  red, 
measured  in  the  terms  of  the  Lovibond  tintometer  scale 
or  its  equivalent.  Such  measurements  shall  be  made 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  such  regulations  shall  provide  that 
the  measurements  shall  he  applied  in  such  manner  and 
under  such  conditions  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commissioner,  insure  as  nearly  as  practicable  that  the 
result  of  the  measurement  will  show  the  color  of  the 
oleomargarine  under  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
customarily  offered  for  sale  to  the  consumer. 

Let  us  get  after  this  bogus  butter.  Do  it  now ! 


Brevities 

Welt,,  February  is  about  over,  anyway. 

Final  figures  on  attendance  at  the  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
farm  week,  show  that  255,000  were  in  attendance. 

Poutugal,  a  small  country  of  14,000,000  acres  of 
tillable  land  raises  about  10,000.000  bushels  of  wheat ; 
oats,  11,000,000;  barley,  3,000,000;  and  480,000  tons 
of  corn. 

Weld  County,  in  Northern  Colorado,  is  sending  some 
practical  farm  relief  where  needed.  Nine  cars  filled 
with  potatoes,  beans,  honey,  carrots,  turnips,  milk  and 
mixed  groceries  have  been  shipped,  and  six  cars  are  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  shipment  to  the  drought-stricken  areas 
of  the  South.  Of  the  cars  sent,  Greeley  contributed 
three  and  Windsor,  Lucerne,  Eaton,  Gill,  Galeton  and 
Briggsdale  each  contributed  one. 

-  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  completed 
a  study  of  the  properties  of  clierry-kernel  oil  which  it 
is  believed  would  have  value  in  various  manufactures. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  100.000,000  lbs.  of  sour 
cherries  are  canned  every  year  in  Michigan,  New  York 
and  Wisconsin.  The  pits,  which  amount  to  12  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  fruit,  contain  about  28  per  cent  kernel 
and  72  per  cent  shell.  The  oil  content  of  the  kernels 
ranges  from  32  to  40  per  cent.  If  all  the  pits  separated 
at  the  canning  plants  were  utilized  for  oil,  the  annual 
production  would  amount  to  more  than  4,000,000  lbs. 
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A  Dollar  of  Stable  Value  E 

I  read  your  remarks  on  money  value  of  the  dollar 
with  great  interest,  and  agree  with  you,  but  would  like 
you  to  inform  us  how  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
money  unit  of  unchanging  value.  T.  F.  • 

New  York. 

HERE  financiers,  legislators  and  economists 
of  the  world  have  failed,  it  would  seem  that 
this  good  friend  has  given  us  a  big* contract  We’ 
doubt  if  any  one  person  or  any  one  institution  will 
find  the  formula  for  a  stable  dollar.  It  is  doubtful 
if  a  unit  of  absolutely  unchanging  value  is  possible. 
Values  are  relative  and  changes  in  the  material 
things  in  this  world  seem  certain  and  inevitable. 
But  certainly  a  near  approach  to  a  stable  unit  of 
value  that  would  do  practical  justice  to  all  must  be 
possible. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  controls  the  value  of 
gold  and  the  average  price  of  all  commodities.  When 
it  lowers  the  discount  rate  and  buys  securities  it 
tends  to  increase  credits,  to  advance  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  and  wages,  and  to  reduce  the  value  of  gold. 
When  it  increases  the  discount  rate,  and  sells  se¬ 
curities,  it  discourages  credits,  reduces  commodity 
prices  and  increases  the  value  of  gold. 

The  Federal  government  makes  a  record  of  the 
average  prices  of  the  principal  commodities  every 
month.  It  would  seem  that  by  reducing  the  interest 
rate  and  buying  securities  when  the  value  of  gold 
rises  and  by  increasing  the  rate  and  selling  securi¬ 
ties,  when  the  value  of  gold  drops,  the  variations  in 
the  value  of  gold  or  in  the  average  price  of  all  com¬ 
modities  could  be  limited  to  so  small  a  margin  that 
the  value  of  gold  would  be  practically  stable. 

It  would  also  seem  that  a  system  of  public  works 
planned  well  in  advance  could  be  utilized  to  stop  the 
progress  of  increasing  gold  values  and  to  stabilize 
average  prices  of  all  commodities.  In  time  of  de¬ 
flation  and  high  gold  value,  the  work  on  these  pub¬ 
lic  enterprises  could  be  advanced,  labor  would  then 
be  employed,  demand  for  commodities  would  in¬ 
crease  enterprises  would  be  encouraged,  money 
would  increase  in  circulation.  The  mild  and  health¬ 
ful  inflation  would  reduce  the  value  of  gold  and  in¬ 
crease  commodity  prices.  As  the  value  of  gold 
dropped  and  prices  began  to  rise  the  work  could  be 
regulated  to  the  new  conditions.  The  functions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  co-operate  to 
stabilize  the  value  of  gold.  To  make  either  or  both 
of  these  plans  effective,  however,  action  must  needs 
be  prompt  and  in  volume  compared  with  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  need  should  be  anticipated.  The  idea  is 
to  check  an  inflation  before  it  develops  a  frenzy  of 
speculation,  and  to  avoid  panics  by  removing  the 
cause  of  fear. 

Still  another  plan  and  perhaps  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  which  has  already  been  mildly  suggested  is 
an  agreement  by  the  countries  of  the  world  for  a 
common  basis  for  a  money  standard  of  unchanging 
value. 

No  doubt  obstacles  will  be  encountered  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  this  problem,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  neglected.  The  Federal  System  has  no 
mandate  from  Congress  to  stabilize  the  value  of 
gold.  We  understand  the  original  draft  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  plan  directed  the  board  to  stabilize  the 
monetary  unit,  but  this  provision  was  eliminated 
before  the  bill  passed.  It  would  her  a  progressive 
step  if  Congress  should  develop  a  plan  for  the  stabi¬ 
lization  of  the  dollar,  and  charge  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  with  the  duty  of  putting  it  in  force.  It 
would  help  all  business,  but  because  the  up  and 
down  of  gold  values  hurts  agriculture  more  than 
other  industries,  a  stablization  of  prices  would  be 
of  special  benefit  to  the  American  farms. 


Federal  Farm  Board  Retirements 

BY  WAY  of  Chicago  comes  the  information  that 
Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  is  to  retire  on  March  4,  and  that 
Samuel  R.  McKelvie,  of  Nebraska,  the  wheat  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  board,  will  retire  on  June  15.  There 
is  also  some  intimation  that  Charles  C.  Teague,  of 
California,  representative  of  the  fruit  interests,  may 
not  remain  on  the  board  longer  than  June  next,  but 
this  report  is  not  confirmed. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  it  was  understood 
that  Mr.  Legge  accepted  the  post  on  the  appeal  of 
President  Hoover  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice,  and 
that  he  was  not  expected  to  hold  the  place  for  long 
after  the  board  became  safely  organized.  Mr.  Legge 
has  demonstrated  his  reputed  ability  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  in  his  organization  of  the  work.  "W  hat  is  of 
;qual,  if  not  greater  indication  of  his  fitness  for  the 
position,  is  his  understanding  of  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  and  his  sympathy  with  the  individual  farmer. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  now  the  aceonrplish- 
ments  of  Mr.  Legge’s  brief  period  in  this  initial 
work,  nor  the  failure  to  accomplish  some  things  as 


seen  by  those  who  hoped  for  failure  from  the  start. 
The  chairman  was  not  responsible  for  the  law,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  organize  the  board  and  proceed 
with  the  work  under  its  provisions.  Considering 
the  magnitude  of  the  job,  and  the  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Legge  has  made  a 
notable  record.  We  believe  that  farmers  who  best 
understand  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the 
size  of  the  job  will  be  the  first  to  express  regret 
that  the  first  chairman  could  not  remain  longer  as 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  board. 


Coast  to  Coast  Again 

Last  Summer  on  the  Coast  to  Coast  trip  I  had  the 
kind  of  time  you  dream  about,  but  never  expect  to 
have.  Nothing  was  lacking  to  make  it  absolutely  per¬ 
fect.  Even  the  weather  helped,  for  it  was  neither  too 
hot  nor  too  cold  and  we  had  only  two  showers  all  the 
time  we  were  away. 

As  time  goes  on  three  places  stand  out  in  my  mind 
as  the  high  lights  of  our  trip — Niagara  Falls,  Columbia 
River  Highway,  and  Lake  Louise.  If  I  had  seen  noth¬ 
ing  but  Lake  Louise,  as  we  first  saw  it  that  August 
afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  I  should  have 
felt  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  money  expended. 
But  we  saw  other  lovely  things — prosperous  cities, 
rushing  mountain  streams,  gorgeous  peaks,  world  fa¬ 
mous  hotels.  We  had  the  finest  of  food  and  the  best 
of  service. 

Already  six  people  from  this  section  have  definitely 
decided  to  go  with  your  party  in  1931,  so  you  see  how 
we  are  boosting. 

We  are  hoping  you  will  some  time  plan  another  trip 
to  a  different  section  so  that  we  may  see  some  more  of 
this  wonderful  world,  still  traveling  under  the  kindly 
care  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  eleanor  t.  wood. 

Rhode  Island. 

WE  THINK  the  above  letter  will  be  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  any  who  are  interested  in  the 
Coast  to  Coast  trip  this  year,  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  trip  will  be  equally  as  fine.  There  will 
be  a  little  change.  We  will  go  farther  into  Glacier 
Park  to  the  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet,  and  will  take 
a  side  trip  to  Mount  Rainier.  The  rest  will  lie  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  last  year. 

We  hope  some  of  the  first-year  tourists  will  go 
with  us  again,  and  we  are  confident  they  will  echo 
Miss  Wood’s  sentiments  as  to  the  pleasure  and  bene¬ 
fit  they  had  from  the  trip  and  urge  their  friends  to 
take  it. 

Our  literature  will  be  ready  in  another  month  and, 
if  you  send  in  your  request  for  it,  we^  will  see  that 
it  goes  to  you  promptly  when  it  comes  in.  You  can 
make  your  plans  now  for  a  two  weeks’  vacation, 
August  15  to  August  30,  and  the  expense  will  be 
very  low  for  an  all-expense  round  trip  from  New 
York  to  Glacier  Park,  to  the  coast,  back  through 
Canada  to  New  York. 


January  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk,  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers 
reporting  for  January,  are  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms  . .$2,045 

Unity,  Buffalo  (at  farm)  .  1.89 

Dairymen’s  League  .  1.78 


The  League  deductions  were  10  cents  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  and  six  cents  for  expenses, 
making  the  gross  price  $1.94. 


Imports  of  Cream  and  Milk 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to 
give  an  exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream 
and  milk  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and 
fresh,  condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream 
and  milk  from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts 
during  the  month  of  December,  1930. 


CREAM  MILK 

From  Canaila  to  Gallons  Dollars  Gallons  Dollars 

Maim;  and  N..  n. . . .  13  -9  ...  ... 

Vermont  .  20.S70  32,868  10.699  3,433 

St.  Lawrence  .  26,633  41.420  54,042  9,329 

Buffalo  .  1,900  5,042 

Dakota  .  4  4  336  100 

Duluth  and  Superior  22  34  14  7 


Total  .  49.444  79,303  71,091  12,891 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 
From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds  Dollars 

New  York  .  12,600  L222 

New  Orleans  .  10,280  i06 


The  total  imports  from  the  two  sources  are  $214,- 
7S4  for  December. 


Farm  Marketing  in  England 

THE  British  House  of  Commons,  after  a  second 
reading  of  a  bill  to  create  a  system  for  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  farm  products,  voted  to  advance  the  bill. 
David  Lloyd  George,  the  Liberal  leader,  has  long 
contended  that  the  unemployment  problem  is  largely 
due  to  the  unfavorable  agricultural  conditions.  This 
English  agricultural  marketing  bill  has  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  our  agricultural  marketing  act,  but 
goes  further  and  requires  the  government  to  mar¬ 
ket  farm  products  for  the  account  of  farmers.  Still 


further  when  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  marketing  a  crop 
under  the  act,  all  producers  in  the  area  are  required 
to  sell  through  the  machinery  set  up  by  the  bill.  A 
board  is  set  up  to  grade,  mark,  pack,  store,  trans¬ 
port,  advertise  and  sell.  The  bill  would  establish  a 
fund  of  $3,125,000  to  loan  to  producers  on  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  crops.  The  products  coming  under 
these  regulations  are  milk,  cheese,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  poultry,  eggs,  potatoes,  hops,  wool,  cereals  and 
fruits. 

The  purpose  is  incidentally  to  relieve  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  cities  by  making  it  possible  for  more 
people  to  make  a  living  on  the  farms.  England 
produces  only  about  one-half  of  the  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  farm  products  consumed  by  her  people.  The 
theory  is  that  if  farm  producers  could  receive  a 
larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  more  people 
would  be  employed  on  the  farms  and  unemployment 
in  the  cities  would  be  reduced.  The  unemployment 
pensions  in  England  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  burden 
on  the  government. 

While  the  new  marketing  system  would  be  in  the 
control  of  the  government  it  would,  if  the  bill  be¬ 
comes  law,  have  some  semblance  of  farm  influence. 
The  producers  would  recommend  candidates  for  the 
board  and  the  Minister  would  then  appoint  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  which  would  have  control  of  the 
handling,  grading  and  selling  of  the  products.  The 
cables  do  not  make  clear  just  how  farmers  are  to  be 
benefited.  To  start  off  the  cost  of  the  board  will  be 
an  added  expense  to  come  out  of  the  returns.  The 
report  says  that  it  is  hoped  ultimately  to  replace 
the  middlemen.  The  inference  is  that  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  the  produce  is  to  be  sold  through  middlemen 
as  before,  and  unless  they  reduce  their  charges,  the 
cost  of  selling  will  be  increased,  instead  of  being 
decreased.  Experience  shows  that  adding  a  new 
set  of  middlemen  to  the  marketing  system  does  not 
decrease  the  spread  between  producer  and  consumer. 
In  some  cases  the  increase  is  definite  and  marked. 
The  bill,  however,  may  contain  provisions  not  re¬ 
ported  in  the  dispatches  to  reduce  the  cost  of  sell¬ 
ing.  There  is  some  opposition  to  it  because  of  its 
socialistic  features,  but  it  is  hard  to  •  distinguish 
between  socialism  as  we  understand  it  and  the 
things  governments  now  do  under  other  theories  and 
other  names.  If  it  is  socialism  to  take  people  out 
of  the  “dole”  class  and  give  them  a  chance  to  make 
a  fair  living  on  the  farms,  that  kind  of  socialism  is 
likely  to  win  friends. 


Notes  from  the  Chautauqua  Hills 

On  February  2,  Candlemas  Day,  the  ground  hog 
was  able  to  see  his  shadow,  therefore  old  settlers  de¬ 
clare  we  shall  have  Winter  for  the  coming  six  weeks. 

Our  local  district  school  has  the  distinction  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  attendance  of  any  one-room  rural  school 
in  the  county.  At  present  35  pupils  are  enrolled  and 
seven  of  the  eight  grades  of  pre-academic  work  are 
being  taught.  Our  district  is  also  well  represented  in 
two  neighboring  high*  schools,  17  students  from  here 
being  in  attendance,  while  two  local  girls  are  at  Fre- 
donia  State  Normal,  which  is  about  seven  miles  distant. 

Farmers  in  this  locality  are  busy  pruning  their  grape 
vineyards.  Several  warm,  sunshiny  days  during  the 
past  week  remind  us  that  sugaring  time  will  soon  be 
here.  Buyers  are  predicting  low  prices  for  maple 
syrup  and  sugar,  but  a  majority  of  those  having 
equipment,  will  make  at  least  enough  for  home  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  past  few  days,  the  whole  community  has  been 
ice-bound.  The  young  folks  enjoy  coasting  on  this  icy 
surface,  but  woe  to  the  unfortunate  one  who  doesn’t 
watch  his  step  when  he  ventures  outside  the  door.  The 
Winter  has  been  unusually  mild,  with  practically  no 
zero  weather.  Lake  Erie,  which  is  about  four  miles 
away,  shows  many  unfrozen  spots,  which  is  an  unusual 
condition,  at  this  time  of  year. 

High  power  lines  are  being  extended  throughout  the 
rural  districts,  all  around  us.  Everyone  here  is  anxious 
to  enjoy  the  comforts,  which  electricity  brings. 

Eggs  in  the  local  markets  have  dropped  in  price  from 
25  to  20c  per  dozen  during  the  past  week,  while  cream¬ 
ery  butter  is  offered  at  30c  per  lb.  print,  mrs.  p.  c. 

Chautuaqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Delaware  Notes 

The  sweet  potato  crop  which  was  dug  last  Fall  and 
placed  in  storage  houses  throughout  Southern  Delaware 
and  various  other  points  of  the  Peninsula  was  about 
25  per  cent  less  than  the  average  crop.  They  are  be¬ 
ing  moved  at  fairly  good  prices  to  the  northern  markets. 
Thousand  of  hampers,  mostly  “Yellow  Jersey,”  or  bet¬ 
ter  known  by  some  farmers  as  the  “Up  Rivers”  and 
“Big  Stems”  are  being  shipped  daily  in  carload  lots  to 
New  England,  northern  and  western  cities.  Prime  po¬ 
tatoes  are  bringing  around  $2  per  hamper,  which  is 
much  better  than  has  been  received  during  some  of  the 
past  years. 

While  the  brokers  own  a  great  majority  of  the 
stored  potatoes,  purchasing  them  at  the  time  when  they 
were  dug,  there  are  many  growers  who  prefer  not  to 
sell  at  that  time  and  if  they  do  not  sell  at  that  time 
they  are  mostly  forced  to  pay  the  broker  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  them  as  few  farmers  have  their  own  storage 
facilities.  Keeping  the  crop  in  storage  houses  is  a 
great  problem,  as  it  many  times  becomes  affected  with 
black  rot.  This  year  the  black  rot  and  the  shrinkage 
will  amount  to  about  15  per  cent  while  in  previous 
years  it  runs  around  10  and  12  per  cent.  Black  rot  is 
said  to  be  caused  by  not  keeping  the  storage  houses  at 
an  even  temperature. 

Sussex  Co.,  Del. 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18),  New  York 


devil,  carcajou,  and  skunk  beax*.  My 
other  name  is  the  answer  to  this  puzzle. 
What  Am  I? — Sent  by  Erma  Ilerschey, 
Pennsylvania. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  shoes  and  also  in  hose. 

My  second  in  dahlia,  but  not  in  rose, 

My  third  is  in  fire,  but  not  in  burn. 

My  fourth  is  in  lesson,  but  not  in  learn, 
My  fifth  is  in  horse,  but  not  in  mule. 

My  sixth  is  in  kind,  but  not  in  cruel. 

My  whole  is  a  great  inventor  born  in 
February. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (16), 
West  Virginia. 


Riddle 

A  glittering  castle 

On  a  precipice  stands; 
There’s  a  mystery  about  it, — 
It  was  not  made  by  hands, 
But  descended  piece  by  piece 


Drawn  by  Gladys  McLeod  (16), 
New  York 


Beclouded 

The  sky  is  lowr,  the  clouds  are  mean, 
A  traveling  Hake  of  snow 
Across  a  barn  or  through  a  rut 
Debates  if  it  will  go. 


From  whence  no  man  can  know, 
And  disappears  from  mortal  sight 
When  soft  Spring  winds  do  blow. 

— By  Charlotte  Dolly  (17), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “snowflake,”  to  the  riddle,  “crow,” 
and  to  the  problem,  “18.” 


Problem 

A  boatman  can  row  up  a  stream  a 
certain  distance  in  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  and  back  again  in  one  hour. 
How  far  up  the  stream  does  he  go  if 
-the  rate  of  the  current  is  two  miles  an 
hour. — Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (10), 
West  Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Stanley  Brown,  New  York 


Field  Notes 

Feb.  4. — Seemed  like  the  old  fox  ranch 
was  going  to  be  dismembered  in  a  gale 
and  blizzard  which  roared  down  from 
the  Adirondacks.  But  those  foxes,  in¬ 
stead  of  going  in  their  coops,  had  a 
regular  carnival.  Sometimes  leaping  into 
the  air,  they’d  run  faster  than  I  ever 
realized  a  fox  could  go.  They  Avere  just 
dark  flashes  in  the  curtains  of  snow.  I 
suav  Roxy  leap  from  the  roof  of  a  kennel 
clear  to  his  ears  in  a  drift.  When  supper 
is  served,  or  rather,  dished  out,  the  foxes 
don’t  tarry  over  it  long.  They  know  that 
in  a  minute  or  two  it  will  all  be  a 
frozen,  uneatable  mass.  This  sketch  ma'- 
be  called  “Their  First  Glimpse  of  the 
World,”  or  “Coaxing  Them  Out,”  or 
“Silver  Fox  Pups.”  —  From  Stanley 
Brown,  New  York. 


A  narrow  wind  complains  all  day 
IIow  someone  treated  him  ; 

Nature,  like  us.  is  sometimes  caught 
Without  her  diadem. 

Emily  Dickinso'n. 


Frost  on  a  Window 

This  forest  looks  the  way 
Nightingales  sound. 

Tall  larches  lilt  and  sway 

Above  the  glittering  ground : 

The  wild  white  cherry  spray 
Scatters  radiance  around. 

The  song  of  these  fantastic  trees 
The  plumes  of  frost  they  Avear, 

Are  for  the  poet’s  whim  who  secs 
Through  a  deceptive  air. 

And  has  an  ear  for  melodies 
When  never  a  sound  is  there. 

— Grace  Hazard  Colliding. 


Draicn  by  Louise  Jenkins  (18), 

New  York 

The  answer  to  last,  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  AA'as  “badger.”  This  animal  possesses 
the  Avorst  temper  in  history.  He  goes 
snapping  and  snarling  around  just  for 
the  fun  of  it,  though  he  doesn’t  appear 
to  mean  it  seriously.  Where  I  saw  him, 
in  a  Winnipeg  zoo.  he  just  couldn’t  keep 
from  rushing  at  his  cage  mate  Avith  the 
most  terrible  explosions  of  rage,  but 
nothing  ever  happened  except  a  mutual 
exchange  of  snarls. 

This  month’s  puzzle  is  a  fur-bearing 
animal  from  the  north. 

I  am  an  interesting  connecting-link 
between  the  bear  family  and  the  weasel 
family.  My  fur  is  a  mixture  of  black 
and  brown  Avith  a  band  of  lighter  fur 
running  along  the  sides  to  the  root  of 
the  tail.  I’m  always  bent  on  mischief, 
and  Avoe  to  the  trapper  avIio  has  one  of 
my  kind  following  his  trap  line.  T  loot  food 
caches,  devour  trapped  animals,  some¬ 
times  carrying  away  the  trap  with  me. 
My  strength  and  cleverness  make  me 
much  feared  and  a  hated  enemy  of  both 
man  and  beast.  My  body  is  2  ft.  6  in. 
from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  tail. 

When  food  is  scarce  I  av  i  1 1  attack 
larger  animals,  and  even  man,  but  I 
generally  prey  on  the  weak  and  helpless, 
such  as  hares,  squirrels,  grouse.  I  am 
very  slow  and  clumsy,  but  I  excel  in  per¬ 
severance.  I  cannot  capture  many  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  fair  chase,  and  often  feed  on 
carrion.  Starting  from  my  rocky  den,  I 
sometimes  travel  50  or  60  miles  in  a 
single  trip.  When  I  see  a  man,  I  have 
a  peculiar  habit  of  shading  my  eyes  Avith 
my  fore  paw,  to  get  a  better  look  at 
him  before  retreating. 

I  am  also  known  as  glutton,  mountain 


All  Ready  to  Start 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  myself  on  a  pony.  The  pony's  name 
is  Spotted  Prince.  I  hope  some  of  you 
boys  and  girls  Avill  write  to  me.  I  am  10 
years  old  and  in  the  fifth  grade.  I  have 
been  reading  O.  P.  a  long  time. — Florence 
ToAvne,  Maine. 


My  Pets  and  I 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  a  picture 
of  myself  taken  in  the  front  yard  with  a 
feAV  of  the  farm  pets.  I  enjoy  reading 
O.  P.  very  much  and  would  like  to  con¬ 
tribute. — Frances  McCall  (16),  Rhode 
Island. 


One  of  Our  Freshmen 
Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  I  am  sending  a 
picture  of  myself  Avliich  was  taken  in 
school  in  1930.  For  many  years  I  have 
been  a  constant  reader.  I  am  a  freshman 
in  high  school. — Elizabeth  Adams  (12), 
Maryland. 


A  Long  Island  Contributor 

Dear  Friends  :  Now  I  shall  be  able  to 
enjoy  contributing  because  I  have  been 
given  a  year’s  subscription  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present.  Before,  I  only  saAV  through 
the  paper  quickly,  and  couldn’t  enjoy  it. 
This  is  my  dog  Kip,  and  I. — Gladys  Mac¬ 
Leod  (15),  Long  Island. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (17), 

New  York 

An  Englishman  on  a  visit  to  the  West 
decided  to  go  horseback  riding.  The 
hostler  avIio  was  to  attend  him  asked: 
“Do  you  prefer  an  English  saddle  or  a 
western? 

“What’s  the  difference?”  he  asked. 

“The  Avestern  saddle  has  a  horn,”  re¬ 
plied  the  attendant. 

“I  don't  think  I'll  need  the  horn.” 
said  the  Englishman.  “I  don’t  intend 
to  ride  in  heavy  traffic.” — Sent  by  Clark 
Allender  (17), West  Virginia. 


He  had  choked  her. 

She  Avas  dead,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  He  had  listened  to  her  dying 
gasp.  Now  she  Avas  cold — cold  as  the 
hand  of  death.  Yet  in  his  anger  he  Avas 
not  convinced.  Furiously  he  kicked  her. 
To  his  amazement  she  gasped,  sputtered, 
and  began  to  hum  softly. 

“Just  a  little  patience  is  all  it  takes, 
John,”  remarked  his  wife  from  the  rear 
seat. — Sent  by  Elspeth  Field  (11),  New 
York. 


To  “ Our  Page ”  from  W2CDQ—Sent  by 
Bert  Capstaff,  New  Jersey 
Hello,  Radio  Amateurs 
Here’s  a  picture  of  my  short  Avave 
transmitter  on  Avliich  I  have  talked  to 
other  radio  amateurs,  like  myself,  in  23 
different  countries  on  all  six  continents. 
The  greatest  distance  I  have  Avorked  Avas 
J1DV  in  Japan,  and  WFBT,  the  call 
letters  of  the  Byrd  Expedition  radio  star 
tion  at  the  South  Pole. 

Radio  has  been  my  hobby  since  I  Avas 
10  years  old,  and  I  am  now  18.  The  call 
letters  of  my  station  are  W2CDQ.  I 
Avould  like  to  hear  from  any  readers  of 
Our  Page  interested  in  amateur  radio. 
— Bert  Capstaff,  New  Jersey. 


Draicn  by  Jane  Fenner  (13),  New  York 

My  Hobby 

O,  I  must  tell  you  right  away  what  I 
got  for  Christmas !  A  ten-dollar  gold 
piece  labelled  “for  art  school  only”! 

A  year  ago  I  first  tried  my  luck  on  Our 
Page  with  a  drawing  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  was  not  published.  This  year, 
at  the  same  time  I  entered  a  cartoon 
drawing  contest  and  I  A\ron  a  pair  of 
hockey  skates. 

One  of  the  things  Avliich  everyone  pos¬ 
sesses,  no  matter  how  poor,  is  a  hobby. 
They  are  eier  interesting,  unique,  things, 
everybody  “riding”  his  oavii  eccentric 
•characteristic  one.  Mine  is  carving.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  so  original,  but  judging 
from  the  many  inevitable  queries  greeting 
me  each  day  it  is  knoAvn  as  a  character¬ 
istic  as  unescapable  as  that  'unconquer¬ 
able  AAavy  hair. 

I  began  with  a  dubious  desire  to  fry 
my  luck  at  soap  carving.  It  Avas  quite 
successful.  Then  our  Girl  Scout  troop 
decided  on  buying  a  troop  flag  of  which 
we  AA-ere  sadly  in  need.  All  the  soap 
available  Avas  brought  to  me,  my  duty 
being  to  transform  it  into  animals — rab¬ 
bits,  dogs,  and  horses — to  be  sold  by  my 
sister  scouts.  Mother  had  a  can  over¬ 
flowing  Avith  soap  chips  (the  surplus 
from  18  tiny  animals)  and  Ave  managed 
to  present  a  considerable  sum  to  the 
troop  as  results  of  our  labor. 

Of  course  numerous  relatives,  having 
heard  of  our  success,  demanded  their 
pet’s  images  in  soap.  Finally  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  my  oAvn  puppy  drifted  into 
the  possession  of  Miss  Rilla  Evelyn  Jack- 
man  at  Syracuse  University,  avIio,  much 
to  my  surprise,  announced  that  I  had 
talent  along  that  line. 

I  am  sending  a  sketch  of  the  latest 
(Continued  on  Page  260) 
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Drawn  by  Mary  M.  Gelletly  (13), 
Maryland 

Jan.  28. — I  am  glad  to  be  back  again. 
I  didn’t  send  in  anything  last  month 
because  my  time  was  taken  by  a  new 
legion.  They  were  so  green  they  thought 
a  spear  was  made  to  swat  flies  with — 
but  I  have  overcome,  most  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties.  I  spent  a  week  trying  to  find  the 
critter  who  stole  my  shoestring.  I  rolled 
out  in  time  to  get  my  work  done  and 
catch  the  bus  in  the  morning.  We  are 
reviewing  our  studies  prior  to  mid-years. 
My  brother  set  some  traps,  for  ha\yks 
after  school  and  I  spent  my  time  drawing 
up  a  plan  of  campaign  against  the 
Saxons. 

Jan.  29. — We  had  our  first  exam  today 
which  was  chemistry.  The  teacher  said 
everyone  should  make  a  perfect  mark 
but  I’ll  be  satisfied  if  he  gives  me  a  70. 
Our  basketball  team  lost  a  game  today 
35-17.  In  the  evening  our  school  varie¬ 
ties  played— the  boys  losing  and  the  girls 
winning.  It  was  not  a  league  game.  Some 
members  from  the  class  were  selling 
candy  to  help  finance  the  prom  and  it 
nearly  came  being  the  cause  of  me  miss¬ 
ing  school  tomorrow.  It’  those  girls  make 
any  more  candy  like  that  our  class  will 
have  a  bad  name,  liven  a  scribe  in  my 
legion  couldn’t  digest  it — so  you  know  it 
must  have  been  bad.  Maybe  some  of  the 
girls  could  send  in  some  good  candy 
recipes. 

Jan.  30. — We  had  a  history  exam 
today,  and  one  poor  fellow  wrote  14 
pages.  It  was  easy  however.  In  the 
afternoon  we  had  a  solid  exam  and  I 
know  I  flunked  it  as  fiat  as  a  board. 
When  I  get  this  diary  finished  I'll  work 
on  English.  Hoping  all  the  other  stu¬ 
dents  pass  their  exams  as  1  did — not. 

Afterglow — If  Eugenia  Powers  wasn’t 
a  lady  I’d  challenged  her  to  a  duel  with 
shotguns  at  10  paces.  I  was  never  so 
insulted  in  all  my  life — even  in  my  fight 
for  the  position  I  now  hold.  I  don’t 
mean  that  Alice  Chew  isn’t  able  to  write 
something  good,  because  I  know  she  is 
a  specialist  in  her  line. — “Caesar  the 
Second.’’ 


Jan.  19. — Woke  this  morning  to  hear 
it  putting  down  rain  full  tilt.  When  it 
got  lighter  I  discovered  the  rain  was 
turning  to  ice.  Water  running  over  it 
caused  it  to  be  very  slippery. 

It  being  Sunday  evening  three  of  us 
were  sitting  in  the  parlor  in  the  dark. 
Jap  came  sneaking  in.  Slim  threw  a 
pillow  at  him.  He  hooked  up  right  away 
and  threw  it  back  at  her.  It  flew  on 
past,  hit  the  Winter  garden  and  knocked 
it  right  on  the  floor.  Lucky  for  him 
that  it  sat  upright  or  he  might  have 
had  some  pastime  for  about  half  an 
hour  getting  that  stuff  back  in  the  bowl. 
A  corner  of  the  pillow  hit  the  lamp  that 
sits  on  the  same  stand  and  knocked  the 
shade  sidewise.  Jap  said,  “I  thought  of 
the  lamp  after  I  let  the  pillow  fly,  but 
too  late  then.” 

He  was  lucky  the  second  time  that  it 
didn’t  fall  off  and  break  into  a  million 
pieces.  We’d  have  never  heard  the  end 
of  it.— “Whiz.’ 

Jan.  28. — Decided  to  make  some  pop¬ 
corn  balls  this  morning  and  the  first 
popper  full  of  corn  would  not  pop  no 
matter  how  1  tried.  Upon  examining  the 
corn  I  found  I  Avas  trying  to  pop  rice! 
No  wonder  it  wouldn’t  pop. 

Jan.  29. — Sat  up  until  11 :30  last  night 
making  valentines.  I  painted  12  of  them 
and  called  it  quits  for  the  night. 

Feb.  2. — Groundhog  day  and  he  saw 
his  shadow  too.  Wre  all  know  what  that 
means.  ,  _ 

The  R.  N.-Y.  arrived  this  noon  and  I 
read  O.  P.  through  and  through  and  be¬ 
hold  thee,  Joy  Belle’s  heart  was  indeed 
full  of  joy  when  she  saw  her  diary  on 
Our  Page. 

I  like  Clarice  Gilbert’s  poem,  _  ‘Yellow 
Roses”  very  much.  I  suppose  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  all  roses  I  like  yellow  ones  best. 
—“Joy  Belle.” 


Feb.  8. — I  am  never  very  crazy  to  get 
up  in  the  morning,  but  when  it’s  as  cold 
as  it  was  this  morning  it’s  twice  as  hard. 
Brrr,  it  was  15  degrees  below  !  Good  ice 
weather. 

Poor  old  Bill  is  limping  around  on 
three  legs.  I  think  he  was  caught  in  a 
trap,  but  Dad  says  he  got  hurt  in  a 
fight.  He  won’t  let  me  look  at  his  hurt 
leg  so  I  can  fix  it,  either. 

Joe  has  been  demonstrating  artificial 
respiration  on  us.  If  they  treat  me  so 
roughly  when  I’m  drowned  I  think  I’d 
rather  not  venture  into  the  water.  — 
“Dizzy.” 


Feb.  5. — Got  to  school  early  and  had 
a  very  good  time  snowballing  the  girls. 
I  gave  sis  the  swellest  sock.  I  didn’t 
want  to  hit  sis,  but  a  milkman  passed 
by  and  I  wanted  to  hit  his  truck.  But 
instead  I  hit  sis.  Boy,  didn’t  I  get  a 
walloping  from  her !  Mother  wasn’t 
home.  I  got  the  best  of  her  anyway. 

Feb.  6. — Teacher  said  we  are  going  to 
have  a  party  at  school.  We’ve  got  to 
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Pen  and  Ink — By  Gladys  MacLeod  (15),  New  York 


C A  klMDSe<2frH  (Limoy) 
H.W.Longf£L^ow  St.  VAkcnrine 
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The  Old  Mill — By  John  Brannen  (13), 
Georgia 


Skating — By  Betty  Dickinson  (14), 
New  York 


Draicn  by  Gladys  McLeod  (15), 
New  York 


Rural  New-Yorker  Cooks 

Dear  Friends :  I  am  sending  a  recipe 
for  peanut  butter  fudge  which  I  think  is 
very  delicious.  Here  it  is :  Boil  together 
two  cups  white  sugar,  one  cup  soft  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  three  table¬ 
spoons  syrup,  three  squares  bitter  choco¬ 
late,  and  one  tablespoon  butter  in  a 
saucepan  until  it  forms  a  soft  but  not 
sticky  ball  when  dropped  into  cold  water. 
Remove  from  the  fire  and  add  one-half 
cup  peanut  butter  and  one  tablespoon 
vanilla  extract,  and  beat  until  thick ; 
pour  onto  buttered  pan  or  waxed  paper. 
When  cold  cut  into  squares  and  serve. — 
Sent  by  Frances  Feldman  (12),  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


pay  to  be  in  it.  Went  to  town  and 
bought  myself  some  things.  I  worked  on 
a  puzzle.  I  am  trying  to  practice  on  my 
diary. 

I  think  P.  the  T.  is  Jane  Goddard. 
Her  drawings  are  excellent.  I  hope  mine 
will  appear  some  day  like  hers.  I  didn’t 
trap  this  year  because  it’s  been  so  dry. 
Our  spring  is  almost  dry.  —  “The 
Shadow.” 


Shadow  Magic — By  Pearl  Wilfert, 
New  York 


Tack,  the  Collie — By  Frances  McCall 
(16),  Rhode  Island 


Count  Your  Blessings — By  Stanley 
Brown,  New  York 


Writing — By  Manuel  Buarque  (14), 
(14),  Delaware 


Draicn  by  Helen  Durie  (14), 
New  Jersey 


Vermont  in  February 

The  sun  shines  bright  though  skies  be 
gray, 

The  cold  is  bitter  and  wild  branches 
sway. 

A  flash  of  blue  through  the  outside  chill 
In  the  sign  of  the  jay  speeding  o’er  the 
hill. 

Chickadees  raid  the  suet  branch, 

The  nuthatch  walks  upside  down. 
And  in  the  night  the  lone  owl 
Keeps  his  vigil  round  the  town. 

The  winds  howl  loud  about  the  house, 
The  red  fox  chants  to  the  moon, 

’When  grouse  walk  on  their  snowshoes 
And  the  days  are  gone  too  soon. 

— By  Adele  Garfield  (17),  Vermont. 


Wanderlust 

Urge  in  my  feet  when  the  east  wind’s 
blowing. 

To  be  off  and  over  the  hill. 

Longing  to  be  in  far  lands  roaming, 

(Feet!  Feet!  Be  still.) 

Why  am  I  bound  by  these  four  stone 
walls, 

Bound  by  the  open  door. 

When  all  the  world  is  calling  me, 

(I  cannot  stand  this  more.) 

Pack  up  the  sack  with  the  east  wind 
blowing, 

Blowing  me  over  the  hill, 

Dampen  the  fire  and  leave  duty  behind 
me ; 

Return  when  my  longing  is  still ! 

Roll  upon  roll,  on  the  distant  horizon, 

Cottages,  churches  and  trees, 

Leave  them  behind  me  and  set  my  foot 
forward 

Following  an  eastern  breeze. 

— By  Jan  Goddard  (16),  Ohio. 


A  Lament 

Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  can  we  ever  be  good? 
We  try  our  best  as  ever  we  could, 

But  let  dad  tell  you,  it  is  of  no  use 
We’ll  keep  on  getting  his  abuse, 

For.  as  I've  said,  you  might  try 
Do  bad  things — 

And  every  spanking  will  make  you  cry. 
— By  Silvio  A.  Bedini  (14), 
Connecticut. 


In  Memoriam 

The  wind  is  blowing  softly, 

The  sun  is  burning  low ; 

Tiny  shimmering  shadows 
Begin  to  come  and  go. 

And  over  me  like  a  mantle 
There  falls  a  kind  of  peace ; 

For  my  God  is  speaking  to  me 
In  those  shadows  pointing  east. 

Great  and  noble,  strong  and  able. 

All  my  spirit  flutters  high; 

And  I  see  in  one  broad  vision 

One  great  boundless  reach  of  sky. 

And  upon  that  grand  horizon, 

Now  just  bursting  into  view, 

I  see  a  tiny  orbit 

Shimmering  pale  and  new. 

And  lo,  it  is  the  tiny  budding 
Of  a  great  and  grand  career, 

Stepping  softly  to  its  zenith, 

Softly,  softly,  God  is  near ! 

— By  Bertha  Wilson,  New  York. 


Draicn  by  Marion  Wiethorn,  New  York 
Our  Page  This  Month 

The  world  out  there  is  the  biggest 
thing  in  our  lives,  but  one  must  practice 
washing  dishes  or  carrying  in  wood  in 
order  to  live  on  it.  When  you  wish  to 
be  original  turn  to  the  so-called  little 
things  of  life.  There  you  tap  racial  in¬ 
heritance,  the  thought  fountain  of  writ¬ 
ers  and  painters.  If  some  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had  not  turned  to  these  things, 
we  should  not  be  carrying  in  wood,  wash¬ 
ing  dishes.  To  spin  worlds  through  a 
universe  is  God’s  ingenuity.  To  exist  on 
this  earth  is  man’s. 

Why  do  I  write  in  this  way? 

Most  of  our  poetry  “went  mystic”  this 
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Mothers— 

don’t  neglect  y 

your  child’s  COUGH  or  COLD 


Try  this  milder  “counter-irritant” 


GOOD  old  Musterole  now  made 
milder  for  babies  and  small  chil¬ 
dren.  So  pleasant  to  use  and  so  reliable — 
apply  Children’s  Musterole  freely  to  the 
affected  area  once  every 
hour  for  five  hours. 

That’s  the  safe,  sure 
treatment  that  millions 
of  mothers  and  leading 
doctors  and  nurses  recog¬ 
nize  and  endorse. 

Musterole  gets  action 
because  it  is  a  “counter- 


irritant” —  not  just  a  salve — it  pene¬ 
trates  and  stimulates  blood  circulation, 
helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain. 
That’s  why  this  famous  blend  of  oil 
of  mustard,  camphor, 
menthol  and  other  help¬ 
ful  ingredients  brings 
relief  naturally. 

Keep  full  strength 
Musterole  on  hand  for 
adults  and  Children’s 
Musterole  for  the  little 
tots. 


BANK  BY  MAIL 


Let  your  savings 
«arn  our  big  rata 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 


Compounded 
Quarterly 

q^le 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
^  ^  BANK  ^  ^ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY.  N.  V~ 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name - . - — — - — - 

Address - 


Cuticura  Ointment 

To  soothe  and  heal  burns,  cuts, 
rashes  and  all  skin  irritations 
of  childhood. 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address :  “Cntlcura,”  Dept.  20B,  Malden,  Maes. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitrings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


The 

CHRISTIAN  FAMILY 

By  GEORGE  WALTER. FISKE 

“A  suggestive  and  carefully  thought 
out  program  for  religion  iu  the  home.” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

Price,  net,  $1.25,  postpaid 


At  the  Better  Bookshops 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 
150  Filth  Ave.  420  Plum  St.  740  Rush  St. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jor 

90' 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Depta98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


- LEARN - 

To  reseat  your  chairs  with  Rush,  Cane,  Fibre,  Splints, 
etc.  with  our  illustrated  book  on 

Methods  of  Seat  Weaving 

Instruction  book  10c  —  Price  list  free 
Learn  basketweaving,  instruction  book  and  price  list  10c 

II.  H.  PERKIN  S 

207  Shelton  Avenue  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Organized  Co-operation 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  liave  contented 


themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What,  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
hook  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  hooks  will 
follow  on  this  line ;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  25c 
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month.  It  is  tine,  but  it  needs  some  short 
verses  about  everyday  life  between  the 
long  poems  about  life  on  the  hilltops.  We 
must  provide  for  this.  Have  you  a  sug¬ 
gestion?  Put  it  into  verse! 

You  ought  to  see  the  amount  of  corre¬ 
spondence  that  Sergio  Monter  is  getting  ! 
It  looks  as  if  Our  Page  was  to  cross  the 
Pacific.  We  wish  Sergio  would  write  in 
terms  of  two-wheeled  transportation,  and 
the  sound  of  wooden  shoes,  both  distinc¬ 
tive  of  the  Philippines,  and  put  in  bam¬ 
boo  huts  for  good  measure,  even  if  he 
had  to  have  them  lit  with  American  elec¬ 
tricity. 

Our  diary  column  seems  to  miss  the 
hand  of  Lupus,  Rommie  and  Pembroke. 
Shifting  a  line  of  endeavor  shows  up  if 
you  are  especially  good  at  what  you  are 
doing.  Diary  work,  modest  as  it  may 
seem,  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  experi¬ 
ence.  It  gets  one  into  the  habit  of  writ¬ 
ing  frankly,  allows  the  use  of  personal 
material  which  we  would  never  think  of 
trotting  out  otherwise  than  under  a  nom 
de  plume. 

We  want  to  say  to  Bert  Capstaff  that 
we  are  all  interested  in  amateur  radio, 
aiul  hope  for  some  thrilling  tales  from 
him.  March  is  coming  with  all  its  funny 
freaks  of  wind  and  weather,  but  we 
should  understand  that  there  is  a  rhyme 
in  the  stable  door  whether  it  squeaks  or 
slams,  and  that  a  woodpile  may  contain 
a  tragedy,  or  just  an  ant.  All  of  it  is 
material  for  your  pen  and  ink.  Don’t 
forget  that ! 

Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City,  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  so  that  it  may  appear 
the  same  month.  Work  is  welcomed  at 
any  time  but  should  it  arrive  later  it  will 
be  held  over. 


My  Hobby 

(Continued  from  Page  25S) 
fruit  of  my  hobby,  a  model  of  a  saddle 
horse,  in  wood.  I  painted  it  black,  that 
being  the  best  way  to  make  the  dirt 
invisible,  with  two  white  feet,  and  a 
white  blaze  down  its  face,  fashioned  it 
a  saddle  and  bridle  to  make  it  appear 
more  horsy,  and  now  the  noble  beast 
stands  in  state  atop  the  piano. 

This  is  the  history  to  date  of  my 
hobby.  I  hope  it  hasn’t  been  too  boresome. 
—A  pen-pal,  Jane  Adelaide  Fenner  (13), 
New  York. 


Lines 

FROn 


OUR  JLFTTERS 


Draicn  by  Glady  McLeod  (15), 

New  York 

“This  time  I  am  sending  a  sketch 
which  I  started  to  draw  nearly  a  year 
ago,  but  gave  up  in  despair.  But  I  put 
it  away  and  finished  it  a  few  days  ago. 

I  wish  all  of  us  could  see  Florence 
Swan’s  Grand  Valley,  for  the  reality 
must  be  more  beautiful  than  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  I  like  Betty  Braun’s  little  dog,  and 
the  poem.  ‘Kitty  Mine’  by  Jackson 
Moody.” — Pearl  Wilfert,  New  York. 

“What  has  become  of  our  frequent 
contributor,  Alice  Dorsey?  Maybe  she 
thinks  she  isn’t  missed,  but  she  is.  I 
won’t  be  able  to  send  any  drawing  this 
month,  as  my  ink  bottle  is  MT.  I  won¬ 
der  how  many  of  you  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  marvelous  Winter  nights  with 
a  full  moon  and  piles  of  snow,  for  sleigh 
ride  parties?  Recently  my  sister  and  I 
entertained  30  young  people  in  our  home. 
The  house  was  in  an  uproar  from  start  to 
finish.  The  evening  set  was  wet  and 
snowy ;  for  a  time  we  thought  it  would 
be  a  fizzle,  but  at  8  :30  we  suddenly  heard 
the  singing  and  yelling  of  the  gang,  com¬ 
ing  in  two  sleighs.” — Iona  Welker,  New 
York. 

“Hello  everybody!  What  makes  you 
look  at  me  like  that?  O,  I  see,  I  will 
have  to  introduce  myself.  I  have  never 
taken  drawing  lessons  before,  so  please 
excuse.  Goodby  for  the  first  time.” — 
Eugene  Perkins  (13),  Missouri. 

“My  brother  and  I  are  both  brand-new 
contributors,  although  strange  does  it 
seem,  we've  been  reading  O.  P.  for  many 
years.  Well,  at  last  we’re  joining  in.” — 
Sophie  Kozey  (10),  Connecticut. 

“I  am  really  sorry  not  to  have  found 
Our  Page  before,  but  I  think  I  am  one 
who  will  never  grow  up  as  far  as  it  is 
concerned.  I  like  new  friends.  They  say 
old  friends  are  best,  but  perhaps  the  new 
friends  whicli  we  make  now  we  will  in 
future  be  privileged  to  call  ‘old  friends’ 
then.  It  may  be  so.  I  have  no  accom¬ 
plishments — unless  it  be  my  disposition, 
and  when  I’m  blue,  I  think  that  plays  up 
hypocrite.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  90  acres 
and  live  with  elderly  people  who  have 
brought  me  up.  This  foster  mother  has 
been  an  invalid  for  five  years,  and  letters 
are  always  welcome.  My  own  mother 
died  when  I  was  small.” — Iva  M.  Swayer, 
New  York. 

“My  Latin  book  is  right  here  waiting 
for  me.  I  certainly  did  enjoy  O.  P.  Last 
month  ‘The  Does’  by  Stanley  Brown,  and 
‘Little  Heifer  Dozing’  by  Mary  Gelletly 
were  both  very  interesting  to  me.  I  have 
played  the  game  described  by  Elizabeth 
George.  The  smallest  number  I  can  get 
is  two.”  —  Janet  Ingersoll  (15),  New 
York. 

“I’ve  enjoyed  the  January  Page  im¬ 
mensely,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  best  yet. 


I  still  cannot  understand  the  difference 
of  opinions  about  Pembroke.  It’s  really 
Eli  Hirsimaki,  but  readers  apparently 
don’t  see  through.” — Clark  Allender  (17), 
West  Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  J.  Brodine  (10), 
New  York 


Talking 

Said  a  stick  to  a  brick, 

“Which  would  you  pick. 

To  be  quite  well  or  to  be  quite  sick?” 
“I’d  rather  be  well,” 

Spoke  up  the  bell 

Before  the  brick  had  a  chance  to  tell. 

Said  the  key, 

“Look  and  see 

The  condition  of  me 

I  have  learned  to  say  my  A-B-C  !” 

Sniffed  the  book. 

“Why  just  look 

I  above  all  have  learned  to  cook  !” 

Said  the  spoon, 

“The  great  moon 

Will  have  tea  with  the  sun  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

Cried  the  dish. 

“Oh  you  fish, 

I'd  make  you  keep  still  if  I  could  wish.” 
Said  the  kite 
“It's  near  night 

And  the  great  big  sun  is  no  longer  bright, 
“It’s  not  afternoon !” 

Cried  out  the  spoon 

“I  think  you  are  a  silly  loon  !” 

Said  the  pot 
To  the  cot 
“I  am  quite  hot 

From  living  in  this  rubbish  lot.” 

“So  am  I 
Just  ready  to  die 

If  a  breeze  doesn’t  come  forth  from  the 
sky,” 

Said  the  shoe  (never  known  to  tell  a  lie). 
They  wagged  their  tongues 
They  near  burst  their  lungs 
Till  they  closed  their  sleepy  eyes. 

Better  not  go  near 
You'd  have  much  to  bear 
You’ll  keep  away  if  you  are  wise,  my 
dear. 

— By  Dorothy  J.  Brodine  (10), 

New  York. 


White  Feathers 

Little  white  feathers 
Filling  the  air, 

Little  white  feathers, 

IIow  came  you  there? 

We  came  from  the  cloud  birds. 
Flying  so  high. 

Shaking  their  wings 
Up  in  the  sky. 

Little  white  feathers 
Swiftly  you  go ; 

Little  white  snowflakes 
I  love  you  so  ! 

We  are  swift  because 
We  have  work  to  do, 

But  look  up  at  us, 

And  we  will  kiss  you  ! 

— By  Shelia  Thompson  (10), 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Durie  (14), 
New  Jersey 


Release 

The  every  leaf  of  the  grapevine  shroud¬ 
ing  the  fence  sparkled  with  dew  in  the 
early  morning  sunlight.  The  apple  tree 
in  the  meadow  cast  a  long  shadow  on  the 
wet  grass  and  the  charred  ashes  of  last 
night’s  fire.  But  the  small  figure  lying 
beside  the  half-burnt  logs  could  remember 
nothing  but  the  events  of  the  night.  That 
faint,  queer  odor  of  incense  still  lingered 
around  the  dead  fire.  Perhaps  that  was 
what  made  the  memories  so  real  that  the 
early  morning  sunlight  vanished  and 
shadows  took  its  place.  Murky  darkness, 
full  of  mysterious  secrets.  Already  the 
blaze  was  glowing  like  a  firefly  in  the 
dusk.  Already  the  group  of  people  around 
it  had  drawn  together  in  a  large  ring. 
Suddenly  an  old  woman  hobbled  into  the 
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fj  relit  circle  and  approached  the  fire. 
From  a  bag  at  her  side  she  took  hand¬ 
fuls  of  a  strange  powder,  and  flung  it 
into  the  fire,  where  the  flame  was  bright¬ 
est  and  reddest.  The  flame  burned  blue, 
and  the  odor  of  a  garden  in  Spring  filled 
the  air.  A  picture  appeared  in  the  heart 
of  the  fire,  a  large  garden,  glowing  with 
flowers  and  colors  of  all  kinds.  A  young 
lady  in  an  old-fashioned  dress  came  down 
the  center  walk,  and  paused  for  an  in¬ 
stance,  before  she  stepped  out  of  the  fire 
before  the  old  woman. 

“Thees  Ivy,”  the  old  woman  muttered, 
“she  ees;  Kismet.” 

The  girl  seized  the  ragged  child's  hand, 
and  drew  her  into  the  fire.  The  flames 
seemed  like  cool  water,  lapping  Ivy’s  feet, 
as  they  mounted  up,  up,  up,  with  the 
smoke. 

That  was  all.  The  morning  sunlight 
came  back  suddenly.  She  heard  voices 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  people 
brushing  through  the  grass. 

“Poor  child,”  she  heard  someone  say, 
“guess  she  fell  into  her  fire  last  night. 
Towm'll  bury  her  here.  Poor  kid.” 

And  Ivy’s  soul,  not  before  realizing 
its  liberty,  spread  its  furled  wings,  and 
mounted  up,  up,  up,  with  the  smoke  of 
last  night’s  fire. — Violet, 


Draion  by  Joseph  Prenis  (19), 

V ew  York 
Ancient  History 
I  dream  of  Assurbanipal. 

(Had  he  a  nickname?) 

Because  he  wrote  his  books  in  clay. 

We  learn  this  ancient  history. 
(Twenty-three  thousand  boobs  in  clay!) 
Collected  in  a  library 
Of  earliest  Asian  origin. 

When  Assurbanipal  lived 
They  were  kept  dusted 
(He  saw  to  that!) 

But  when  he  died  as  all  we  must. 

They  fell  from  shelves  into  the  dust 
For  twenty-five  hundred  years. 

This,  my  mind,  assimilate ! 

(Lest  teacher’s  scolding  be  thy  fate.) 

— By  Charlotte  Dolly  (37), 
New  York. 


Visiting  Mt.  Vernon 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  my 
visit  to  Washington’s  home  at  Mount 
Vernon  last  Easter.  Our  senior  class 
went  with  a  conducted  tour  visiting 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Alexandria,  Va., 
so  we  didn't  have  to  worry  about  getting 
buses  or  anything. 

Washington  surely  picked  a  beautiful 
spot  for  his  home.  It  is  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  Potomac  River.  You  have 
all  seen  pictures  of  his  home,  so  you  know 
just  about  what  it  looks  like.  Inside,  we 
went  into  his  drawing-room,  dining-room, 
and  private  sitting  room,  all  furnished  as 
they  were  when  he  lived  there.  Upstairs  we 
saw  Washington’s  bedroom,  Lafayette’s 
bedroom,  Martha  Washington's  bedroom, 
and  Nellie  Custis’  bedroom.  The  rooms 
were  awfully  pretty,  and  the  beds  had 
high  posters  and  canopies.  In  Nellie 
Custis’  bedroom  was  the  cradle  she  slept 
in  as  a  baby. 

The  kitchen  is  in  a  separate  house 
from  the  other  rooms.  It  has  a  large  fire¬ 
place,  with  the  kettle  and  crane,  and 
Dutch  oven.  The  _  dishes  were  very 
queer ;  some  were  of  pewter,  and  some 
were  copper.  There  was  a  pestle  and 
mortar  for  grinding  corn,  made  of  wood. 

In  the  carriage  house  was  a  colonial 
carriage,  such  as  we  see  in  the  pictures 
in  our  history  books.  A  card  tacked  on 
the  door  said  that  people  weren’t  sure 
that  the  carriage  had  belonged  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  garden  was  especially  beautiful  for 
the  flowers  were  just  beginning  to  blos¬ 
som.  Some  of  us  bought  plants  as 
souvenirs  at  the  gardener’s  house.  We 
walked  down  to  the  boat  landing  just  in 
time  to  see  another  party  arrive  by  steam¬ 
er.  We  next  walked  to  Washington’s 
tomb.  A  Negro  was  lecturing  on  Wash¬ 
ington’s  death,  and  explained  everything 
to  us. 

In  Alexandria  we  visited  the  Masonic 
Temple  of  which  Washington  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  There  were  so  many  interesting 
things  there,  that  I  can't  begin  to  tell 
them  all.  Among  others  was  the  key  to 
the  Bastille,  presented  to  Washington  by 
Lafayette,  and  the  clock  which  records 
the  exact  time  of  Washington’s  death. 
The  doctor  cut  the  strings  of  the  weights 
in  the  clock  when  Washington  died.  They 
have  a  picture  of  Washington  for  which 
the  lodge  has  been  offered  a  large  sum 
of  money.  It  is  the  other  side  of  his 
face  than  most  of  his  pictures.  What 
color  do  you  suppose  his  hair  was?  Red! 
Washington  didn’t  like  the  picture  so  he 
wouldn't  buy  it. 

We  also  visited  “Old  Christ  Church,” 
where  Washington  worshiped.  We  sat 


in  his  pew,  and  in  Richard  Henry  Lee’s. 
The  churchyard  has  very  old  stones  in 
it.  Some  have  fallen  over,  they  are  so 
old. 

I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  trip  for 
anything,  and  hope  I  can  go  again.  - — 
Ruth  Orr  (17),  New  York. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

What  is  called  a  “torridaire”  is  a  new 
heat  pad  that  really  “works  like  magic.” 
It  is  filled  with  a  chemical  and  heats  it¬ 
self  ;  instead  of  filling  it  with  hot  water, 
or  plugging  into  an  electric  base,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  water  is  poured  in,  and  it 
heats  immediately,  staying  hot  for  several 
hours.  We  are  told  that  Admiral  Byrd 
took  these  heat  pads  to  the  Antarctic, 
where  they  were  certainly  needed.  We 
saw  these  pads,  attractively  covered,  for 
$1  recently. 

Coral  necklets,  22  inches  long,  were 
noted  recently  for  $4.95,  both  blush  and 
oxblood.  They  usually  cost  from  about 
$7.50  to  $15  in  the  good  shops.  Simu¬ 
lated  coral  is  pretty,  and  quite  inexpen¬ 
sive,  but  one  rarely  sees  the  deep  ox- 
blood  shade  in  the  imitation. 

Every  few  years  there  is  a  revival  of 
Paisley  patterns  in  trimmings,  and  just 
now  we  see  Paisley  materials  combined 
with  plain  silks  in  vests,  blouses,  collars, 
sashes  and  jabots.  The  effect  is  often 
very  pretty. 

Since  the  skirts  have  become  so  much 
longer  it  is  noticeable  that  most  of  the 


readymade  dresses  have  a  very  narrow 
hem,  little  more  than  a  binding.  This  is 
no  doubt  dictated  by  economy  in  cutting, 
but  with  a  flaring  skirt  it  is  much  easier 
to  make  a  narrow  hem  hang  evenly,  and 
the  home  dressmaker  will  find  it  simpler 
1o  make  a  narrow  hem,  which  is  stitched 
by  machine.  Another  thing  we  notice  in 
nice  readymade  dresses  is  a  lining  across 
the  back  of  the  waist,  coming  to  just  be¬ 
low’  the  armholes.  This  is  stitched  into 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  so  that  it 
is  held  in  place.  Silk  mull  is  the  usual 
lining.  This  gives  protection  where  it  is 
needed,  and  is  not  in  the  way ;  a  com¬ 
plete  lining  complicates  getting  into  a 
dress  with  a  small  neck  opening.  Of 
course  every  dress  should  have  a  snap 
fastener  on  each  shoulder  seam,  which 
will  snap  into  its  mate  on  the  strap  of 
the  dress  slip;  then,  if  shoulder  straps 
of  slip  and  underwear  are  held  together 
by  a  lingerie  clasp,  they  are  all  attached 
to  the  dress,  and  one  avoids  the  untidi¬ 
ness  and  discomfort  caused  by  their  slip¬ 
ping  out  of  place. 

Flesh-colored  footing  of  fine  net,  an 
inch  or  a  little  over  in  width,  is  sold  for 
use  as  shoulder  straps  for  slips  or  lin¬ 
gerie  worn  under  transparent  dresses.  It 
may  be  had  either  single  or  double,  cost¬ 
ing  about  10  to  15  cents  a  yard. 

Scarlet  dress  accessories  appear  for 
wear  with  the  Spring  black  and  white 
ensembles.  A  handbag  of  scarlet  patent 
leather  was  seen  for  $8.94,  while  a  scar¬ 
let  patent  leather  belt  wai  $1.84.  It 
will  be  noted  that  belts  are  being  worn 


with  both  dresses  and  coats.  A  startling 
flow?er  to  be  worn  on  the  coat  was  made 
of  scarlet  patent  leather,  and  was  priced 
at  S9  cents.  Necklets  and  bracelets  of 
scarlet  beads  are  quite  prevalent,  and  we 
see  vestees  and  scarfs  of  scarlet  taffeta. 

The  long,  close-fitting  redingote  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  extremely  popular  this  Spring, 
the  redingote  ensemble  usually  consisting 
of  a  sleeveless  dress  of  printed  silk,  with 
the  long  belted  redingote  of  solid  color. 

For  a  slenderizing  effect  a  dress  of  thin 
black  material,  chiffon,  georgette  or  lace, 
may  be  especially  recommended.  The 
longer  skirts,  jacket  or  bolero,  and  flow- 
ing  sleeves  are  all  becoming  to  the  ma¬ 
tronly  figure.  One  often  sees  a  sleeve¬ 
less  dress  of  georgette  with  a  lace  jacket, 
or  with  lace  trimming.  We  see  nicely 
made  dresses  of  this  type  as  low  as  $25. 
We  see  a  great  many  of  the  Spring  dress¬ 
es  with  short,  or  elbow  sleeves,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  sleeveless  dresses  will 
again  be  featured  for  Summer  wear. 

Black  and  white  tweeds  lead  among  the 
Spring  suits  displayed,  black  hats  and 
shoes  being  worn  with  them.  Most,  if 
not  all,  have  short  jackets,  sometimes  of 
the  cutaway  type,  and  they  are  usually 
belted,  and  very  jaunty  looking. 

Among  the  newest  Spring  hats  are 
some  with  a  crocheted  silk  crown  and  a 
brim  of  "baby”  Milan  straw.  The  crown 
is.  of  course,  shallow  and  clinging,  the 
brim  usually  of  the  halo  type,  often  with 
a  flower  tucked  under  it  at  one  side  of 
the  front,  as  in  the  days  of  demure  coal¬ 
scuttle  bonnets. 


M, 


MAYTAG 

NOW 

MAKES  A 
MULTI-MOTOR. 

WASHBR(— ) 
FOR  FARM  HOMES 
WITHOUT 
ELECTRICITY 
THAT  SELLS  FOR 
LESS  THAN 

$130 


Equipped  with  the  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi- 
Motor,  the  finest  washer  engine  built,  the 
Model  G  is  practical  for  farm  homes  any¬ 
where.  For  homes  with  electricity,  the  Multi- 
Motor  is  interchangeable  with  electric  motor. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

NEWTON  Founded  1893  IOWA 


lAYTAG  is  now  in  its  eighth  consecutive 
year  of  world  leadership.  More  Maytags  are 
owned  by  farm  homes  than  any  other  make. 

The  new  Model  G  Maytag,  latest  product  of 
the  World’s  largest  washer  factory,  will  interest 
farm  homes  everywhere.  It  embodies  many  origi¬ 
nal  and  exclusive  Maytag  features  never  before 
found  in  a  washer  at  this  moderate  price — Maytag 
Gyrafoam  washing  action;  balloon  rolls,  safety 
release;  famous  Maytag  divided  wringer;  new 
silent,  self-oiled  drive  and  many  other  advantages. 


For  homes  "with  electricity  the 
Maytag  washer  is  available 
with  electric  motor. 


Churn  and  Meat  Grinder  attachments  may  be  had  for  the 
Model  B  Maytag  Aluminum  Washer  at  reasonable  extra  cost. 

WRITE  OR  PHONE  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer  or 
call  at  the  store.  Investigate  the  free  trial  offer  on 
Maytag  washers  and  portable  ironers.  If  the 
Maytag  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it.  Divided 
payments  you’ll  never  miss. 


EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TUNE  IN  —  Maytag  radio  pro¬ 
gram  over  N.B.C.  coast  to  coast 
blue  network — every  Monday 
9:00  P.M.,  E.S.T.— 8:00  C.S.T. 
—7:00  M.T.  —  6:00  P.  C.T. 


WASHER  AND.... 

.  .  .  PORTABLE  IRONER 
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END  LICE-this 


easy,  positive  way 


When  cows  are  scrubby  and  restless — 
eat  more  and  yield  less — dust  on  a  little 
Louse-Chase  in  three  places  only,  as 
directed,  and  kill  every  louse  that  is  eat¬ 
ing  your  dairy  profit!  Equally  effective 
on  other  live  stock.  Handy  sifter-too 
can  is  economical— cheap  for  use  an  l 
positive  in  results.  Endorsed  and  used  by 
authorities.  Try  a  can  at  our  risk.  Results 
guaranteed  or 


Money  Back 
Plus  10% 


Sold  by  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  druggists  and 
general  stores,  or 
large  farm  size 
can  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.  if 
dealer  is  not 
supplied. 


GRAYLAWN 
FARMS,  Inc., 
Dept.  R, 
Orleans,  Vt. 


I9USE- CHASE! 


rating 

b  UeaUr 
urgencies 

cracked  or  B0*e 

"Bag.S^teraod 

oi  the  oduc- 

af  the  tnuk  v  & 

■  Balm  br„l®g external 
:  For  manyc^ccom- 

ig  i3?nrings.  Baf, 
een  miimns  {or  aU 

widely  os  o  hutnan 

and  lor  »ar£and  con- 
package  many  ® 

will  save  you  deaYer 
te'l  P^Sbie  32-P«e 
Srt  wee- 


BAG  BALM 


Made  by  the 


people 


Dairy  Ass’n  Co. ,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-A 

Lyndonville  Vermont 


MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 

Flexible — they  bend  with  "the  teat  and 
STAY  IN  THE  TEAT  until  removed. 
Small  rounded  end.  easy  to  insert.  No 
sharp  points.  Large  jar  of  36 
Dilators  in  Medicated  Oint¬ 
ment  mailed  postpaid  for 
$  1 .00,  if  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  —  or  we 
will  send  free  samples. 

H.V.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  5,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


More  Legumes  and  Less 
Straw 

Would  it  not  be  good  policy  to  raise 
feed,  such  as  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover  pas¬ 
ture,  rye  pasture,  silage  corn,  etc.,  in¬ 
stead  of  straw  for  bedding?  Wheat  rais¬ 
ing  is  a  money-losing  game  anyway  at 
present.  Shavings  from  the  planing 
mills  can  be  used  for  bedding. 

I  have  just  heard  from  a  man  down  in 
Franklin  County  who  is  doing  this  very 
thing,  and  it  appears  so  good  to  me  that 
I  cannot  help  but  pass  it  along.  He  has 
80  acres,  divided  into  eight  10-acre  fields. 
Five  of  these  are  run  in  one  rotation  and 
three  in  another.  The  five-year  rotation 
consists  of  corn,  Winter  barley,  Alfalfa, 
Alfalfa,  Alfalfa.  The  corn  is  put  into 
the  silo  and  the  ground  is  sown  to  Win¬ 
ter  barley.  Alfalfa  seed  is  drilled  into 
the  barley  early  the  next  Spring.  The 
following  three  years  the  field  will  be  in 
Alfalfa. 

The  three-year  rotation  is  particularly 
arranged  to  supply  pasture.  One  year  it 
is  in  silage  corn.  The  silo  is  filled  rather 
early  and  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  off  the 
field  the  ground  is  sown  to  rye.  The  rye 
furnishes  pasture  in  the  Fall  and  in  the 


in  sows.  It  is  located  similarly  to  scrotal 
hernia  in  boars.  The  leading  investigator 
along  this  line  of  study  is  Dr.  Bruce  L. 
Warwick,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  now  located  with 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  While  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  Warwick,  did  some  in¬ 
vestigational  work  co-operating  with  both 
Wisconsin  and  Ohio.  The  results  of  this 
work  seem  to  show  conclusively  that 
scrotal  and  inguinal  hernia  are  inherited. 
So,  the  way  to  eliminate  the  ailment  from 
the  herd  would  be  to  avoid  breeding  to 
a  boar  which  is  ruptured,  or  one  that  had 
ever  been  ruptured.  Sometimes  the  rup¬ 
ture  will  disappear  without  any  treat¬ 
ment,  and  sometimes  an  operation  is  per¬ 
formed.  Even  though  the  pigs  from  a 
ruptured  boar  are  not  ruptured  they  will 
carry  latent  the  factor  or  factors  which 
produce  rupture.  These  “carriers”  may 
produce  ruptured  offspring. 

A  boar  may  appear  normal,  and  in 
fact  not  be  ruptured,  and  yet  sire  a 
high  percentage  of  ruptured  pigs.  He 
will  also  contaminate  all  of  his  gilts  with 
the  taint.  Therefore  any  boar  which  is 
producing  even  a  small  number  of  rup¬ 
tured  offspring  should  be  eliminated  from 


Bloodivood  Johanna  Jewel;  Grand  Champion  Holstein-Friesian  at  Waterloo  < 
Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Eastern  States  Exposition,  and  Maryland  State  Fair. 

Owned  by  Dunloggin  Farm,  Maryland. 


Spring.  In  the  Spring  when  the  rye  is 
cleaned  up  the  field  is  harrowed  and  sown 
to  Sweet  clover. 

Field  No.  3  in  this  rotation  which  is 
the  second  year  in  Sweet  clover  is  now 
ready  for  pasture.  This  Sweet  clover 
field  is  pastured  until  about  August  1 
when  field  No.  2  has  developed  a  crop  of 
Sweet  clover  which  will  furnish  pasture 
for  the  next  month  or  two.  Is  this  not 
wonderful?  Stop  and  think  how  much 
protein  is  raised  in  this  way.  And  then 
in  this  way  the  farm  is  getting  richer 
right  along.  Oh,  yes,  I  hear  some  of  you 
say  without  straw  we  cannot  get  along. 
If  you  think  that  way,  you  can  buy  it 
much  cheaper  than  you  can  raise  it.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  that  we  get  out  of 
some  of  our  ruts.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  do  just  so  on  the  farms  that  we  can 
hardly  make  any  changes  even  if  we  see 
that  it  does  not  pay.  c.  K.  basiiore. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


Ruptured  Pigs 

Will  ruptured  pigs  grow  out,  and  fatten 
off  as  well,  or  approximately  as  well,  as 
unruptured  pigs  of  comparable  type  and 
quality?  I  find  my  sows  farrow  quite  a 
few  ruptured  pigs.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
cause?  k.  w. 

Vermont. 

We  have  had  quite  a  few  ruptured 
pigs  in  our  garbage  feeding  operations 
at  Syracuse  University.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  ruptured  pigs,  whether 
the  rupture  be  of  scrotal  or  umbilical 
type,  will  fatten  and  finish  off  as  well, 
or  approximately  as  efficiently  as  normal 
pigs  of  comparable  age,  type  and  quality. 
It  is  true  they  do  not  appear  to  as  good 
advantage.  However,  our  local  buyers 
have  never  docked  us  a  cent  for  finished 
porkers  ,so  afflicted. 

Inguinal  hernia,  while  not  so  common 
as  scrotal  and  umbilical  sometimes  occurs 


the  breeding  herd.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  breeding  pigs  be  selected 
from  sows  which  have  ever  produced  rup¬ 
tured  pigs.  No  boar  should  be  saved  for 
breeding  purposes  from  a  litter  in  which 
any  of  its  litter  mates  are  ruptured.  He 
may  not  transmit  the  character,  but,  it 
would  take  too  long  to  ascertain  the 
fact. 

Umbilical  hernia  is  where  the  intestines 
protrude  through  the  navel  ring.  This  is 
the  opening  where  the  umbilical  cord  at¬ 
tached  the  little  pig  to  its  mother  before 
birth.  While  not  generally  so  common  as 
other  types  of  rupture  we  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  cases  of  this  kind  in  our  herd.  The 
inheritance  of  this  type  of  rupture  was 
not  reported  on  in  the  studies  mentioned. 
From  my  own  observations  and  notes  cov¬ 
ering  15  years  work  with  a  large  com¬ 
mercial  herd  I  find  there  seems  to  be  some 
heritable  tendency  in  this  ailment.  While 
we  do  not  save  gilts  so  afflicted  for 
breeding  purposes,  I  find  that  litter  mates 
of  such  gilts  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  high  percentage  of  ruptured  pigs.  I 
also  find  that  certain  sows  will  farrow 
a  high  percentage  of  ruptured  pigs.  Such 
females  should,  of  course,  he  eliminated 
from  the  breeding  herd.  Umbilical  hernia 
has  been  more  common  in  our  herd  with 
gilts  than  with  boars.  Where  scrotal 
rupture  is  occurring  in  the  herd,  care 
must  be  observed  at  castration  time  or 
the  operator  will  sever  an  intestine  with 
the  resultant  loss  of  the  patient. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the 
author  Dr.  Warwick  states  he  is  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  many  umbilical 
hernias  in  swine  are  brought  on  by  in¬ 
juries  or  at  least  slight  irritations  to 
the  umbilicus  which  result  in  abcess  for¬ 
mation,  thus  weakening  the  underlying 
parts,  making  it  possible  for  a  hernia 
formation.  He  therefore  does  not  incline 


...’A  thousand 

Times  Better 


Modern,  machine  grooming  is  the 
safe,  sanitary  way — the  greatest 
advance  in  dairy  practice  in  recent 
years.  Results  are  amazing  in  the  way 
it  lightens  labor,  improves  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  milk  produced,  and  returns 
its  first  cost  by  big  dividends.  Conven¬ 
iently  portable,  mechanically  simple,  re¬ 
quiring  practically  no  attention,  the 


Hinman  Groomer  gets  the  embedded  dust,  loose 
hair  and  dirt,  keeping  impurities  and  bacteria  out 

of  the  air,  protect- 


ing  the  milk  and 
utensils.  Use  it 
regularly  on  cows 
and  horses,  car  up¬ 
holstery  and  for 
household  purposes. 
Write  today  for 
illustrated  folder 
with  free  demon¬ 
stration  offer. 

HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.. INC. 

Dept.  R 
Oneida,  N,  Y. 


ARC AO Y | 


Be  sure  your  cattle  have  a 
balanced  ration — it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  keep 
them  strong  and  healthy-^ 
it  will  pay  you  to  mix 
R-K-D  and  Sweet  16  Dairy 
Feeds  with  your  feed. 
Order  from  your  dealer 
today,  or  write  for  free 
booklet  containing  valu¬ 
able  information  for 
dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  54 

Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago 


9 Hon 


Quick,  Sure 
Itelief  of 
LAMENESS- 
50^  BOOK  FREE 

— 84  pages,  by  a  well-known 
veterinarian — saves  days  and 
dollars  for  horsemen  and  farm¬ 
ers  in  keeping  horses  fit  and 
working.  Tells  treatment  of  all 


horse  ailments,  how  to  end 
lameness  from  growths  or 
injuries  with  Dr.  Kendall’s 
treatment,  used  for  over  SO 
years.  At  your  druggist’s  or 
by  mail  postpaid,  $  1 .25  and 
65(i  sizes,  with  BOi  Horse 
Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
16  Main  St.,  Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt. 


For  horses,  oattle. 


Heaves,  cougns,  uonomun* 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $  1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy 
Box  G,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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DR.  CLARK'S  9 


Remove  All  Dirt,  Dust 
and  Sediment 

Strain  your  milk  through  Dr.  Clark’s  Sterilized 
Filter  Discs  and  remove  every  particle  of  dirt,  dust 
and  sediment.  They  are  much  easier  to  use  and 
far  more  sanitary  than  old  fashioned  straining 
cloths  or  fine  mesh  screen. 


Clean  Milk  Grades  Higher 
and  Brings  Better  Prices 

No  matter  what  percentage  of  butter-fat  y<pur 
milk  tests,  it  will  not  score  grade  “A”  and  bring 
highest  prices  unless  it  is  absolutely  clean.  That’s 
why  thousands  of  farmers  and  dairymen  use 
Purity  Filter  Discs  to  keep  down  the  bacteria 
count,  save  time  and  work  and  insure  better 
prices  for  their  milk.  That's  why  nearly  all  the 
large  dairies,  creameries,  and  condensaries  require 
that  milk  delivered  to  them  be  strained  through 
Purity  Filter  Discs. 

The  Quick  Easy  Way 

to  Strain  Milk  Clean 


No  other  method  of  straining  is  so  easy — so  quick 
— so  simple.  Purity  Sterilized  F'ilter  Discs  not  only 
insure  the  cleanest  possible  milk  by  filtering  out 
every  speck  of  dirt,  dust  and  sediment,  but  they 
also  save  time  and  work  because  they're  so  simple 
and  easy  to  use.  With  Dr.  Clark’s  Purity  Filter- 
Strainer  and  Purity  Filter 
Discs.every  drop  of  milk  you 
strain  will  be  100%  clean. 


(12) 


FREE 


Purity 

Filter-Strainer 

Ten  Day 
Trial 

Write  at  once  for  details  about 
Dr.Clark ’sPurity  Kilter-Strain¬ 
er  and  our  10  Day  Free  Trial 
Offer.  Fi  nd  out  how  yon  can 
higher  milk  checks  when 
use  a  Purity  Filter - 
and  Purity  Filter  Discs.  A  post 
card  will  bring  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  today. 


Purity  Filter-Strainers  are  made  In  2  sizes,  10  qt. 
and  18  qt.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we  will. 


PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 

Dept.  512  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


NEW  STYLE 

MOUTH  PIECE 


IT  has  always  been  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce  clean  milk  with  the  Burrell 
—  and  now,  with  the  new  style 
mouth  piece,  it  is  easier  than  ever. 
There’s  a  satisfied  user  near  you 
— ask  him!  The  Burrell  has  only 
onetuhe,  one-half  metal.  Single  and 
double  units.  Write  for  catalog. 

“ It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean ” 


Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Sell  Your  ^ 
Surplus  Stock 


k 


M' 


TANY  breeders  have  found  that 
little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


I 


w  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  333  We  si  30  th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


to  the  belief  that  umbilical  hernia  is  in¬ 
herited,  although  he  does,  and  in  fact  has 
experimentally  established  the  fact  that 
scrotal  hernia  is  inherited.  It  has  been 
my  observation,  as  previously  stated,  that 
while  the  umbilical  hernia  itself  may  not 
be  inherited,  I  believe  certain  sows  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  pigs  with  a  pre¬ 
disposition  to  develop  the  ailment. 

Another  valuable  and  interesting  state¬ 
ment  from  Dr.  Warwick’s  recent  letter 
is  as  follows :  “I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
scrotal  hernia  in  swine  can  never  be 
caused  by  external  effects  unless  the  her¬ 
editary  factors  are  present  to  make  it 
possible.  The  only  exception  I  would 
make  to  this  statement  is  in  such  cases 
where  the  animal  has  been  injured  to 
the  extent  that  an  actual  hole  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  abdominal  wall,  as  by  the 
stepping  upon  a  very  young  pig  by  its 
mother.  These,  however,  are  not  strictly 
scrotal  hernias.  Neither  do  the  pigs  in¬ 
jured  in  this  way  survive.” 

Thus  we  see  that  the  type  or  kind  of 
rupture  or  hernia  should  be  considered, 
and  that  the  scrotal  or  inguinal  type 
may  be  eliminated  by  proper  selection 
of  breeding  stock.  While  the  umbilical 
and  abdominal  types  may  be  purely  me¬ 
chanical,  there  may  be  an  inherited  pre¬ 
disposition  toward  the  ailment. 

R.  W.  DUCK. 


Obituary 

Dr.  Veranus  A.  Moore,  bacteriologist, 
authority  on  tuberculosis,  and  for  21 
years  dean  of  the  New  York  State  Vet- 
erinary  College  at  Cornell  University, 
died  Feb.  11  in  Ithaca  Memorial  Hospi¬ 
tal,  of  which  he  had  been  superintendent 
since  shortly  after  his  retirement  from 
the  Cornell  faculty  in  1929.  He  had 
undergone  an  intestinal  operation  pre¬ 
viously,  and  for  a  while  seemed  on  the 
way  to  recovery,  but  his  heart  could  not 
withstand  the  strain.  His  age  was  72. 
Dr.  Moore  was  widely  known  in  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine,  but  he  was  first  of  all  a 
physician.  In  January  Dr.  Moore  was 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London.  He  had  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation  for  li is  work  in  tu¬ 
berculosis.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  as  a  member  of  the  inter¬ 
national  conference  on  tuberculosis  and 
President  Hoover  appointed  him  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  recent  White  House  confer¬ 
ence  on  child  health.  He  was  born  at 
Houndsfield,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y\,  April 
12,  1859.  He  received  a  B.  S.  degree 
from  Cornell  in  1S87  and  his  medical  de¬ 
gree  from  Columbian  University,  now 
George  Washington,  in  1890.  In  1911  he 
obtained  his  veterinary  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1919  a 
D.  Sc.  was  conferred  by  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  From  1890  to  1S96  Dr.  Moore 
investigated  infectious  diseases  for  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  1895- 
96  was  chief  of  the  department's  Division 
of  Animal  Pathology.  He  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Comparative  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology  and  meat  inspector  at  the 
New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at 
Cornell  in  1896.  He  was  one  of  several 
scientists  who  in  1925  completed  a  two- 
and-a-half-year  series  of  tests  connected 
with  the  pasteurizing  of  milk  for  a  na¬ 
tionally  known  dairy  concern.  Dr. 
Moore"  was  the  author  of  “Laboratory 
Directions  for  Beginners  in  Bacteriolo¬ 
gy,”  “The  Pathology  and  Differential 
Diagnosis  of  Infectious  Diseases  of 
Animals,”  “Principles  of  Microbiology” 
and  “Bovine  Tuberculosis  and  Its  Con¬ 
trol.”  He  also  contributed  various  ar¬ 
ticles  on  infectious  diseases  and  bac¬ 
teriology  to  government  bulletins  and 
those  of  the  Cornell  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  and  to  medical  and  veterin¬ 
ary  journals. 

In  1892  he  married  Miss  Mary  L. 
Slawson  of  Cicero,  N.  Y.  Two  sons  and 
a  daughter  were  born  to  them,  Erwin 
Veranus  and  Norman  Slawson  Moore, 
and  Mary  Eastman  Moore.  It  is  said 
Dr.  Moore’s  first  interest  in  medicine  and 
surgery  resulted  from  an  injury  received 
in  boyhood,  which  compelled  him  to  go 
on  crutches  until  he  was  25  years  old. 


Livestock  Sales 

Feb.  25. — W.  S.  Corsa’s  Gregory  Farm 
Percheron  Sale,  Whitehall,  111. 

March  11. — Holsteins;  F.  L.  Heilman 
and  Son,  Cleora,  Pa. 

March  17. — Holsteins ;  Ray  P.  Keller 
Sale.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

March  25. — Guernseys;  II.  W.  Gris¬ 
wold,  W.  Salem,  Wis. 

March  26.- — Holsteins;  Crestover  Farm 
Dispersal,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

April  1-2. — Holsteins;  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
Sale ;  II.  Austin  Backus,  sale  manager, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

May  12. — Guernseys  ;  Chester  County 
Blood-tested  Sale;  Chadds  Ford,  Junc¬ 
tion,  Pa. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

March  16-21.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City.  __ 

March  24-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Orono,  Maine. 


Hold  Off  All  Remodeling,  Build¬ 
ing,  Equipping  General  Barns, 
Dairy  Barns  or  Poultry  Houses 

Until  You  See 
These  Books! 


TAON’T  decide  on  a  single  step,  don’t  plan  to  spend  a  dollar 
until  this  big  new  Starline  Book  has  shown  you  the  latest  and 
most  up-to-date  ideas  in  building  and  in  equipment.  Starline’s 
engineers  have  been  saving  money  and  labor  for  farmers  for 
forty  years.  They’re  giving  you  the  benefit  of  their  best  ideas 
and  all  their  experience,  free,  in  this  volume. 

Stalls — that  end  expensive  accidents  to  stock,  and  cut  down 
disease ;  stanchions  that  keep  cows  cleaner  and  more  comfortable, 
and  save  you  extra  work;  litter  carriers  that  cut  your  labor  of 
cleaning  the  barn  in  half.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  exclusive 
tested  pieces  of  equipment  you’ll  find.  Let  the  Starline  Book 
show  you  how  to  get  bigger  production  from  your  animals,  with 
fewer  losses,  and  less  labor  for  you.  Simply  mail  the  coupon 
today,  and  get  it  without  obligation. 


A  stanchion 
that  cuts 
the  labor  of 
c  leaning 
your  cows  in 
half! 


Clean  the  bam  in 
half  the  time  with 
this  litter  carrier, 
shown  in  book. 

End  foul,  damp, 
disease  -  breeding 
“dead’’  air 
through  Starline 
ventilation. 


Get  These  Amazing 
New  Books  FREE! 


STARLINE,  Inc.,  Dept.  Y-2 

(Formerly  Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc.) 

Albany,  New  York 

Harvard.  Illinois,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


STARLINE,  Inc,,  Dept.  Y-2 
1031  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  Starline  Book.  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  now  to 

□  Build  □  Remodel  □  Ventilate  □  Equip 

□  Dairy  Bam  □  General  Barn 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 

R.F.  D - State _ 


|  GUERNSEYS  | 

|  SWINE 

/GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Hulls  ready  for  service. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Hoars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  N:  Y. 

Young  Quality  Pigs 

Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

T  weeks  old,  #4.00  9  weeks  old,  #4.50 

10  weeks  old,  #5.00 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

rnwiDii  D1TW7CI  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
EDWARD  BUNZEL  Tel.  0496 

Guernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland's 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

‘T’ARBELL  farms  guernseyq 

■  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  W 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITE  DlfC 

and  duroc  r  IlliJ 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $5.00  each 

C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459- W 

Reg.  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves  onUl'tTt 

months  old  at  $75  each.  Best  of  breeding.  Accredited 

herd.  ALFADALE  FARMS  Athens,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $75  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

•select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DELAWARE 

|  HORSES 

nil  We  are  offering  Stallions  and 

UAlfYIQIIP  Mares  from  yearlings  to  mature 
HMIU  MIIN  horses.  Pleased  to  show  them 
UUI  W 1  VI 1 1  \J  and  quote  interesting  prices. 

HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  -  Beaver,  Pa. 

n  REG.  C  untie  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pntting- 
UuROC  Otfinc  toh  At  Son,  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 

HHIQ  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 
V  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 

BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS  S& 

A  black  2-yr.-old  stallion,  ready  for  service,  $400.  Pair 
of  black  brood  mares,  sisters,  Int.  winners,  $650.  Write 
H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  (j 

-  - 

DOGS  | 

HEREFORDS 

Very  na,.de«me  Newfoundland  Male  Puppies 

Thoroughbreds.  Eligible  for  registration  in  A.  K.  0. 
Price  $50.  0.  COHXISH,  144  Halt ted  St.,  Ea»t  Orange,  N.  J. 

We  have  two  high  class  young  bulls  for 
sale,  ready  for  service.  These  bulls  are 
sired  by  our  grand  champion  sires  and  out 
of  well  bred  dams.  Our  herd  is  accredited. 

TV  rite  for  information 

imOOKVALE  FARM  -  WINDSOR,  MASS. 

wi  j  y-i  a  Male,  5  yrs.  old,  best  Phens- 

eh  VI  fTIldl  \PttPI*  and  Quail  dope  in  this  state, 
k/vllvl  does  everything:  perfect. 
Price  $45.  Leslie  Craven.  300  Central  Ave.,  Hatboro,  Pa. 

Brown  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

males  $10;  females  $5.  O.  11.  ttl  LEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  and  FOX  TEHRIElt  PUPS — Handsome 
^  and  intelligent.  NEI.SON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Cnr  Qalp _ TWO  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

rui  oaio  BULLOCK  BURLINGHAM,  n.  y. 

|  .%  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penna 

$  SITED  Cavles,  White  Mice  and  Rabbits 

AW  1  Ell  Quote  lowest  possible  price  delivered. 

Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Ilfanfoil  -YOUNG  LAMBS.  K.  Fuehrer, 
VV  rtlllCCl  12S  Stockholm  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 

n*  _  WANTED— All  sizes.  J.  GLYNN  &  SON, 
bUinea  rigs  2907-R  Diamond  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PHATO.  Fine  young,  Toggen burg  bucks  and  does,  $1.5- 
uufl  1  w*  $20  each.  H.  I.  COGGESIIALL,  Wortendyke,  N.  J. 
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Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  University. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  with  these  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds. 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order. 


STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and  ' 
worry.  Let  us  brood  your  chicks,  j 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
tliruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

FROM  B.  W.  D.  FREE  STOCK 

EVERY  CHICK  OF  OUR  OWN  BREEDING 
CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
HATCHES  TWICE  EACH  WEEK  BEGINNING  JAN.  15 

Write  for  Booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


REDS -NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Certified  and  Accredited 

Fastest  growing  chick.  Most  pr  .fitable  heavy-breed. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  230.4-egg  average.  95*  Livability 
Guarantee.  Chicks— Started  Chicks— 10-week  Pullets. 

1»,  x.  KISTl.Elt  -  -  Towanda,  Pennu. 


Ascutney  S.  C.  Red  Chicks  frl°  fr0™ 

own  flock;  Vt.  Certified;  trap-nested:  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broodv  hens;  $20  Per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 

Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Pedigree  GROTON,  MASS.  State  Tosied 

Bred  r  f  n  t  npne  Hatching  Eggs 

BABY  CHICKS  C.  A.  I  •  HCUJ  Cockerels 


“YANKEE”  R.  I.  REDS 


ACCREDITED 
PEDIGREE-BRED 
baby  and  started  chicks,  hatching  eggs,  pullets  Fiee 
illustrated  circular  gives  particulars  and  new  low  prices. 

\VM.  E.  WOODBIfllY  -  Milton  Mills,  N.  II. 

Sg~<  f  DFIiC  Entile  flock  MASS. 

•  K-e  Ha  KIliLfj  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 
Orchards  strain,  chi  ks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Ware,  Mass. 

NOTICE  TO  CHICK  BUYERS 

before  placing  your  orders.  We  guarantee  full  count 
and  safe  delivery.  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS  and  REDS. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY  -  Milford,  Delaware 

Pekin  Ducklings  c,l°Z 

Layers.  Well  developed  parent  stock.  Also 
17  varieties  Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  catalog 
colors.  Golden  Rule  Hatchary.  Boxl?4,  Bucyrus.O- 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PAKDEE'S 
PEKINS,  (SLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


TURKEY  TOMS 


Black  and  Wh,  Hollands 
Bourbon  Beds 
FOR  BREEDING  Bronze 

General  Farms  A  Realty  Corporation,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 

a^NNGflL  COPPER  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Champion  Buff  Rock's,  Light  Brahmas,  3S  years  breed¬ 
ing.  J.  C.  CLIPP  &  SON,  Bx  N,  Campbellsburg,  Ind. 

TURKEY  Poults  and  Eggs  KW; 

M  Eggs,  60  rents  each.  America’s  premier  flock. 

ARK  FARMS,  Willet  Kandull,  Owner,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


fOR 

.  an 


HEALTHIER,  HARDIER. TURKEYS  raise  from  wild, 
and  wild  cross  tironze.  Farrer,  Orange,  Virginia 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Outstanding  in  size 

shape  and  quick  maturity,  with  show  bird  plumage.  Now 
booking  orders  for  eggs  and  day  old  poults. 
STEPHEN  O’HAGAN,  Voorbeesville,  Albany  Co.,  New  York 

TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Bt  eeders,  Hutching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks— pi  ices  reduced. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery. 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEYIE1V  POULTRY  FARM.  Barker, N  T. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds'  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


PULLETS  Laid 

Too  Many  Eggs 

♦ 

Here’s  a  letter  every  poultryman 
should  read : 

ASHLAND  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Membership  of  35,000  Birds 

Ashland,  Virginia 

Mr.  Albert  Willgerodt 
Red^  Bank,  N.  J. 

"Do  not  know  what  to  tell  you  about  your 
Stock.  Don’t  think  I  want  any  more  for  / 
would  have  to  spend  all  of  my  time  collect¬ 
ing  eggs  if  they  were  to  lay  many  more 
than  they  did  last  year  and  the  way  they 
have  started  off  this  winter.  Have  not  had 
a  case  of  roup  or  chicken  pox  so  far  this 
winter.  Here  are  the  figures :  One  flock  of 
719  pullets  laid  150,183  eggs,  an  average  of 
210  eggs  per  pullet.  Another  lot  of  125  laid 
27,624  eggs,  an  average  of  221  eggs  per 
bird.” — T.  L.  Lancaster,  Secretary. 

WILLGERODT’S  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  are  money 
makers.  Send  for  FREE  book  which  tells  all 
about  these  TRAPNESTED  PEDIGREED  EX¬ 
TRA-HEAVY  LAYERS. 

WILLGERODT  BROS. ES*E3?8.' 1 


OSS 

'Jai'm 

R.I.Reds 

Trapnested—  Blood-Tested 
Our  Pen  Heads  N.  Y.  Contest 

Our  pen  has  been  leading  all  breeds  at 
New  York  (Long  Island)  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  laying  987c  standard-size  eggs. 

The  chicks  you  get  from  us  carry  the 
same  blood,  the  result  of 

22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  prices 
on  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  and 
Pullets. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


reports 

stock. 


Trap  nested  since  1916. 

I  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Nova  Scotia  customer 
204  average  from  300  birds  of  our 
Circular  No.  2. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 

OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100*  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRMJCH  FARMS  MKw,-J!S,.S"K 


(  THEY  PAY/ 

Poultrymen  and  women  from  every 
section  of  the  world  are  saying 
so.  Write  for  free  book,  “THEY 
PAY.”  It  will  pay  you  to  read  it 
no  matter  how  many  or  how  few 
chicks  or  eggs  you  expect  to  liave,  buy 
or  sell  this  year.  Write  today  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


y  ■■  SINGLE  COMB . 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Orvrtrk  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggsand  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  it  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROc  K  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BR00KSIDE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Hatches  Weekly,  Beginning  Feb.  10th 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  price  list  describing 
farm,  stock,  etc. 

Our  Motto “  GOOD  CHICKS  AT  FAIR  PRICES  ” 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED 
BREEDER  TRAPNESTED 
EGG  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  HENS 
CHICK  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  EGGS 


CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  -  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Tancretl  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100*  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WOOLF  POCLTRY  FARM  A- 
HATCHERY.  Box  H-216,  Milford.  N.  J.  Earl  Woolf,  Owner 


EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

Are  the  produot  of  16  years  use  of  imported  males  from 
250  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

ClIIOKS,  EGGS  and  COCKERELS 
Discount  on  early  orders.  R.T.  EWING,  Atlantic,  Pa. 

HAMPTON’^  BLACK  pi||0|fQ  Healthiest,  hard- 
nHIYir  I  Vll  Oleghorn  vlllUllO  fest.  greatest  lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular.  «.  e.  Hampton,  b>  r,  Pimiown.  n  j. 


Growing  Good  Pullets 

[The  Extension  Service  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  has  been  conducting  a 
State-wide  essay  contest  on  the  subject 
of  "My  Program  for  Growing  Good  Pul¬ 
lets.”  These  prize  essays  contain  so 
much  practical  thought,  well  expressed, 
that  three  of  them  will  be  reproduced 
in  substance.  The  first  written  by  Chester 
W.  Smith,  of  Maine,  is  given  .herewith.] 

“It  is  not  difficult  to  raise  good  pullets. 
This  statement  may  sound  absurd  but  I 
have  discovered  that  it  is  not. 

“In  April  1930  I  purchased  200  Rhode 
Island  Red  day-old  chicks.  On  November 
15  my  flock  of  SO  pullets  reached  the 
record  performance  of  GO  per  cent  pro¬ 
duction  and  have  laid  between  50  and  60 
per  cent  ever  since. 

“To  commence  with  the  chicks,  I  raised 
only  State  accredited  stock.  I  mention 
this  item  first  because  it  not  only  comes 
first,  but  to  my  mind  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Extra  and  better  chicks  raised 
from  pullorum  disease-free  stock  will 
many  times  offset  the  difference  in  price. 
For  example,  97  per  cent  of  my  chicks, 
which  cost  22  cents  each,  lived ;  while  a 
neighbor  of  mine  who  purchased  un¬ 
tested  chicks  at  15  cents  each  lost  25  per 
cent  of  his.  If  you  hatch  your  own  chicks, 
accredited  stock  is  just  as  important. 

‘Chicks  should  be  hatched  early.  One 
reason  why  my  pullets  are  proving  prof¬ 
itable  is  because  they  were  early  hatched. 
Although  brooding  expense  is  slightly 
more,  chicks  hatched  before  May  first 
start  laying  when  eggs  are  at  a  premium 
and  usually  lay  better. 

"After  chicks  are  hatched,  avoid  crowd¬ 
ing  them.  Although  I  -brooded  only  200 
under  one  hover,  the  maximum  is  300. 
Excess  of  this  number  may  cause  fatal 
results. 

“After  chicks  are  started,  success 
to  a  large  extent,  depends  on  a  correct 
program  of  sanitation.  I  followed  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  embodied  three  principles : 

<  1 )  I  used  a  sun  porch  during  the 
brooding  season,  to  give  the  chicks  exer¬ 
cise  and  sunlight.  The  chicks  liked  it  and, 
by  being  on  it  daring  the  day,  the  house 
was  kept  cleaner.  (2)  In  the  brooder 
house,  I  fed  from  sanitary  reel  hoppers 
that  kept  chicks  out  of  the  feed ;  and  on 
range  I  used  range  hoppers  that  kept 
the  feed  dry.  (3)  I  put  my  chicks  on 
clean  range.  As  I  had  never  raised  poul¬ 
try  before,  I  had  no  infested  ground,  hut 
old  poultrymen  should  not  overlook  this 
point.  Range  should  be  provided  where 
no  poultry  has  been  for  at  least  one 
year.  Besides  this,  frequent  cleaning  of 
houses  and  ordinary  precautions  are  es¬ 
sential  for  sanitary  conditions. 

“Another  important  factor  besides  sani¬ 
tation  is  feeding.  I  fed  commercial  feed 
and  followed  manufacturers’  directions. 

I  also  furnished  green  Alfalfa  while  the 
chicks  w?ere  confined.  On  range,  as  I 
used  a  range  shelter,  not  much  care  was 
necessary  with  fresh  water  and  feed  fur¬ 
nished  daily.  From  this  combination  I 
raised  well  developed  pullets  that  com¬ 
menced  to  lay  when  five  months  old. 

‘Most  of  my  pullet  raising  methods 
were  principles  recommended  by  the 
‘Grow  Good  Pullet  Campaign.’  They 
proved  successful  for  me  and  I  heartily 
recommend  them  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  succeed  in  the  poultry  business.” 


A  City  Woman's  Poultry 
Farm 

Not  such  good  news  from  the  farm 
this  time ;  a  severe  attack  of  chicken 
pox  descended  on  my  flock  the  first  of 
December  and  is  still  there,  although  con¬ 
ditions  are  much  improved.  I  lost  30 
birds,  principally  pullets.  The  deaths  all 
occurred  from  difficulty  in  breathing  and 
finally  strangulation.  I  had  some  of  them 
killed  as  I  hated  to  see  the  poor  things 
suffer,  but  in  every  case  they  died  very 
quickly,  the  comb  becoming  very  dark 
and  congested.  Many  of  the  birds  had 
eyes  badly  swollen  and  while  these  birds 
looked  dreadfully  many  of  them  recov¬ 
ered  completely.  My  days  were  occupied 
in  swabbing  the  eyes  with  boric  acid  solu¬ 
tion.  I  had  heard  so  many  conflicting 
opinions  on  the  value  of  vaccination  for 
chicken  pox  that  I  never  felt  I  wanted 
to  try  it.  After  this  experience  I  might 
consider  trying  almost  anything.  Many 
flocks  in  this  vicinity  have  had  this  dis¬ 
ease,  and  losses  have  been  very  heavy. 

I  think  I  am  not  so  enthusiastic  about 
late  molting  hens  as  I  used  to  be.  Of 
course  I  know  they  are  usually  one’s  best 
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‘More  Money 
With  Rocks” 


LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS'. 

Consecutive  winners  at 
Storrs  with  records  of 
1929,  2,724;  1930,  2,646. 

High  Bird,  325  official. 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D.  Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

m^JSS!Js^Rob’t  c.  cobb 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Led  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
in  1930;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

'The  Invincible  Rocks  of 
New  England” 


CERTIFIED 


BREEDERS 

an©. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

TRICES  LOWEST  IN  16  YEARS 
S.  C.W.  Leghorns,  Taucred  Str.  direct;  B.  P.  Rocks  Bis- 
hop  Str.  direct.  R.  I.  Rods  and  Jersey  Black  Giants 

State  supervised  and  Wood  tested  4  consecutive  years 
heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and  YU 
tALirY.  One  of  the  pioneer  breeders  and  chick  produc- 
ers  wnh  43  years’  experience.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
full  face  value,  (ret  my  descriptive  cir.  and  low  prices 
before  you  buy.  D  c  „  H0FF,  Lock  Box1 15  Neshanj ‘  N  J 


m 


„  „  „  ACCREDITED  AND  TRAPNESTED 

My  S.  C.  It.  I.  Ked  Chicka  will  make  heavy  producers  of  big 
brown  eggs.  Parent  stock  trapnested  under  Conn  HOP 
pervlsmn.  Accredited  free  from  B.  W.  I).  or  Pullorum  Dis- 
eaae  Can  ship  baby  chicka  any  time.  Hatchimr  eggs,  started 
chicka  and  breeding  stock  too.  Free  catalog.  Interesting 
prices.  Reds  make  a  splendid  table  fowl.  -interesting 

ROCK  RIDGE  f<RM  Box  17  Ridgefield.  Conn.  R.  R.  Keeler.  Owner 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 

From  Trapnested-Blood  Tested  Stock 

Every  chick  a  product  of  our  own  flock 
Certified— Supervised  and  Commercial  Chicks 
Booklet  available. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


ROCKS 


E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  the  flock  that  holds  the  World’s 
Record  for  a  10  pullet  pen  of  this  breed.  Circular  free. 

E.  A.  HIRT,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

ROCKS,  REDS  and  LEGHORNS 
We  specialize  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  own 
breeding  stock  headed  by  pedigreed  male  birds.  Hanson 
strain.  Write  tor  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

Quality  I’oultry  Farm  -j-  Harrington.  Ileluivare 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$12  per  100;  $110  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100 

CIIA^F1  FWTWGD'  ‘j'’6  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHAS.  F.  EWING  m.  1  McCLUItE,  1*A. 

B  LOO  D 
TESTED 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

Write  for  Circular  and  New  Low  Sprlnn  Prices 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

RarrpH  Pork  eggs  for  hatching,  blood-tested  flock, 

PdllCU  HUGH  100-$0,  360-$g|>,  A.J.  OAT.  R.  S.Hulmri..  N.L 

White  Rock  Chicks  iofeKS'fc} 

Flocks  Headed  By  200-286-Egg  Pedigreed  Males 

Winners  of  five  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true- 
to-type  specimen*.  Ohio  accredited.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

OSCAR  W.  UOLTZAPPLE  -  Box  35  -  ELIDA,  OHIO 

CHICKS  C  ft  ft  1°0  ltocks or  Beds,  $12;  Leghorns, 

V/UIV/IlJ  V.U.H.  $10;  Heavy  mixed,  $10;  Light,  $8. 
Delivery  guaianteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  I.AUVEK,  Box  73,  MoAlIstefvlIle,  Pu. 


AYLOR'S  LEGHORNS 


TRAPNESTED  -  PEDIGREED 

Over  a  thousand  pullets  trapnested  annually 
on  our  breeding  plant.  No  males  used  out 
of  dams  of  less  than  200  eg:g  records.  Get 
Free  1931  Cutalog  showing  views  of  our 
plant— the  home  of  over  4,000  layers. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Box  582-E,  Newtown,  Pa. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  Oaring 

I  UKt  US  \  ear*.  This  threat  record  proves  Porter’s 
L® fglMrn,s  constant  high  layers.  Circular- Stoves  35% 
oft.  My  book  ‘  1‘irst  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound  $1. 

PEDIGRFEU  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315  Prices  $13  to  $20. 

M.  L.  1  ALMKK _ Alfred  Station.  New  York 

I  PWJQ  pADMC  Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
i  nlllTI  v  heavy  producing  breeders, 
blood  tested.  Write  for  special 
discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsvllle,  R.  I. 


CHICKS 


1  HICKS — S.  C.  hlte  Leghorns  — Pure  Hollywood 

*  strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
SUNNYSIPh  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Friendship,  New  York 


free. 


CHICKS  (  Gephorns,  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  quality 
VII i  VII at  low  prices.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Hilson,  hew  York 

Y.  state  Certified  and  Supervised 
Li  OilOlt.NS.  Fdw.  fllayer  k  Son,  Kridgehump  ton,  L.I.,N.Y. 

REDWING  Stops  Cannibalism 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning*  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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This  Famous  Stock 


Result  of  49  Years’  Breeding 

THINK  what  it  would  mean  to  your 
success  to  have  all  your  chicks 
come  from  this  pen — Where  will  you 
find  a  productive  strain  such  asTruslow 
has  developed  by  crossing  his  birds 
with  males  secured  direct  from  Holly¬ 
wood,  winners  of  egg  laying  contests 
everywhere.  This  year  we  have  over 
4000  breeders  all  like  the  pen  pictured 
above.  When  you  order  Truslow 
Chicks  you  are  assured  of  quality  that 
insures  success. 

Today  It’s  Free 

Let  me  send  you  a  book  tell¬ 
ing  about  remarkable  egg 
and  broiler  production. 
Learn  aboutTruslow  method 
of  controlling  COCCI  DIOSIS 
before  you  get  your  chicks.  If 
you  write  I'll  send  you  a  copy 
free. 

TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Box  RL2  Chestertown,  Maryland 


Trujlow'’ 

"Chiciu 

A 


CHiCKS  caof 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.O.D. 
and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From  pure-bred, 
inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

lid.  Bocks  <te  K.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Wh.  Wyan.  &  Wh.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  3.00 

Write  for  pr.ces  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
Free  Catalog. 

NITTfliU  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  110.  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Recks .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

500  lots,  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  Clll. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Bex  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.,  mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock  at  $12.50 
per  100,  $36.75  per  300,  $60  per  500, 
$110  per  1,000.  10%  books  order. 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville.  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  —  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain ...  .$10.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) ..  .$12.00  per  100 
S.  C.  Reds . $13.00  per  100 


Heavy  Mixed.. $10  per  100;  Light  Mixed.. $8  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  1’.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


Clear  Spring  Quality  Chicks 

Feb.,  March,  and  April  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  10.00  47.50  90.00 

They  are  two  of  America's  heaviest  producers  of  large 
White  Eggs.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Order  Now — Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
CATALOG  FREE  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds..  $12  $57.50  $110 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns...  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mix .  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed .  7  35.00  70 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Bd.  Rocks.  Wh.  Rocks, 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Wyans 

&  Beds 

$3.25 

$6.25  $12.00 

$57.50 

$1  10 

S.  C.  Wh.  and 

Bl.  Leg. 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Br.  Leg.  & 

Anconas 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Heavy  Mixed 

3.00 

5.75 

1  1.00 

52.50 

100 

Light  Mixed  . 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 


For  Greater  Profit  TJLSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatcbery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


$2.25  per  15 
$1.25  per  15 
$1.50  per  15 
$2.00  per  10 
$2.00  per  4 

II.  J.  VANDYKE  -  Gettysburg,  Pn. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  - 
BLACK  LEGHORN  - 
PEARL  GUINEA  -  - 
WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCK 
TOULOUSE  GOOSE  - 


EGGS 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter-laying 
stock.  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain, 
[HOLLYWOOD  STRA.Nl  **0400,  *47.50-500,  *90-1000.  Ol  der  Now 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Farm,  Kichheld,  Fa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders.  Price 
*10  per  100;  *90  per  1000.  Catalog  free.  Tells 
all  about  our  great  egg-producing  Leghorns. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield, Pa. 

ftlTAI  ITV  FSIiriiC  Wh.  A-  Bd.  Rocks.  #10-100 

VtALlIl  UIIIH3  IfeavyMve.1 .  9-100 

Tuncrcd  Str.  Wli.  Leghorns  #9-100;  Assorted  7-100 
Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed — Catalog  free. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa. 


From  IMPORTED  BARRON  White 
Leghorns  at  reduced  prices.  Catalog 
free.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM  -  New  Washington,  Ohio 


CHICKS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


birds,  but  I  have  noticed  for  several 
years  that  these  hens  which  molt  very 
late  are  so  run-down  from  a  very  long 
season  of  laying  that  they  do  not  react 
well  from  the  molt.  Their  vitality  is 
low,  and  of  course  they  feel  the  cold.  I 
sometimes  find  one  dead  on  the  perches 
in  the  morning.  I  suppose  we  should 
have  a  place  where  such  hens  should  have 
special  care. 

Hard  times  have  left  their  effect  here 
as  everywhere.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  suffering,  for  which  we  have  all 
done  what  we  could  to  relieve.  The  price 
of  eggs  is  very  low,  but  grain  also  is 
much  lower  than  it  has  been  in  years. 
I  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  price 
of  corn.  It  seemed  probable  that  with 
the  shortage  caused  by  the  drought  the 
price  would  go  soaring,  hut  it  has  not. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  how  one’s  atti¬ 
tude  changes  on  the  subject  of  eggs  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  time  of  the  year ;  at  the 
end  of  a  warm  Spring  day  after  I  have 
collected  several  hundred  eggs,  and  dread 
to  think  of  a  long  evening  spent  in  can¬ 
dling  them,  if  on  my  last  round  I  find 
more  eggs  my  heart  sinks,  and  I  say, 
“Oh,  dear,  more  eggs !”  In  the  Winter 
it  is  very  different.  I  scan  the  nests 
anxiously,  and  if  I  find  an  egg  which 
has  been  overlooked  I  pounce  upon  it 
with  joy  and  exclaim,  “Another  egg !” 

Illinois.  EDITH  JANE  BACON. 


Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

Published  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  for  week  ending  February 
3,  1931: 

Production  18th  week,  59.56  per  cent; 
4,123.75  points,  4,153  eggs. 

Production  to  date,  50.15  per  cent ; 
58,S99.50  points,  62,941  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week.— S.  C.  W.  L., 
Toms  River  Co-operative  Association,  N. 
.T.,  61.25  points,  59  eggs ;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  W. 
fk  Eelcard,  Mich.,  59.35  points,  58  eggs; 

R.  I.  R.,  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Mass., 
57.15  points,  58  eggs;  It.  I.  R.,  Btmlean 
Acres,  Mass.,  56.30  points,  55  eggs;  S. 
C.  AY.  L.,  Harry  Tietjen,  N.  Y.,  54.55 
points,  55  eggs. 

High  Pens  to  Date. — R.  I.  R;,  Scott 
Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  1.018.25  points,  1,- 
105  eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Burdean  Acres,  Mass., 
932.20  points,  971  eggs;  R.  I.  R., ^Par- 
menter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass.,  874.10 
points,  933  eggs;  It.  I.  It.,  Quality  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  J.,  S62.65  points,  866  eggs; 

S.  C.  W.  L.,  George  Lowry  Poultry 
Farm,  Inc.,  Conn.,  857.75  points,  917 
eggs. 

All  production  figures  given  on  the 
weekly  bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey  contest 
are  for  the  live,  competing  birds  in  each 
pen  or  the  whole  contest,  whichever  the 
case  may  be.  Dead  birds  totals  are  not 
counted '  either  while  there  are  still  10 
live  birds  in  the  pen  or  after  the  number 
of  birds  is  reduced  below  10.  In  other 
words,  every  egg  and  point  which  a  pen 
has  to  its  credit  to  date  has  been  scored 
by  a  bird  which  is,  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
port,  alive  and  competing. 

The  pen  scores  therefore  represent  the 
true  value  of  the  pen  from  the  breeding 
standpoint. 

The  point  system,  such  as  is  now  being 
used  by  the  standard  contests  and  several 
others,  has  to  a  very  large  extent  proved 
its  worth  by  placing  a  fair  value  on  a 
bird  or  pen.  The  system,  while  it  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  cut  for  smaller  sized  eggs 
does  not  call  for  too  large  a  difference. 
It  is  enough,  however,  to  give  a  well-de¬ 
served  advantage  to  the  producers  _  of 
larger  eggs,  which  other  things  being 
equal,  are  superior  from  the  breeding 
and  also  egg  marketing  standpoints.  The 
point  system  is  therefore  clearly  a  case 
of  quantity  plus  quality  instead  of  quan¬ 
tity  alone. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J..  619.20  points,  697  eggs; 
Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J.,  332.25  points, 
346  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Scott  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1.018.25  points,  1.105  eggs;  Bur- 
dean  Acres,  Mass.,  932.20  points,  971 
eggs;  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm, 
Mass.,  874.10  points,  933  eggs. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — George  Lowry 
Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  857.75  points,  917 
eggs ;  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
847.55  points,  937  eggs;  J.  A.  Hanson, 
Ore.,  831.95  points,  860  eggs. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Marcy  Farms,  N.  J., 
J.  W.  G.,  652.05  points,  679  eggs ;  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Wagg,  N.  J.,  W.  W.,  644  points, 
695  eggs;  Marcy  Farms,  N.  J.,  J.  W.  G., 
613.95  points,  623  eggs;  Sklyands  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  Mot.  Houdans,  255.55  points,  251 


Determining  Way  in  Woods 

In  determining  direction  by  trees  you 
will  find  the  tips  of  the  evergreen  trees 
bow  to  the  east  and  the  heaviest  moss 
is  on  the  north  side.  This  is  true  on 
the  hard  wood  family  of  timber.  J.  L.  B. 

Montana. 


THE  WHY  OF 

KERR  CHICK  SUPERIORITY 


Laying  inheritance, 

and  lusty  vigor — these  are 
the  outstanding  qualities  of 
Kerr’s  baby  chicks. 

A  rich  inheritance  from  heavy¬ 
laying  ancestry — a  lusty  vigor 
based  upon  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion  transmitted  from  heavy 
producing  stock-  Baby  chicks 
must  have  these  qualities  to 
make  profitable  layers. 

The  inherited  prepotency  for 
high  egg  yields  of  Kerr  chicks 
has  been  proved  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  great  egg  competi¬ 
tions  and  is  now  a  fixed  quality. 

Kerr  chicks  come  from  a 
strain  that  is  inherently  strong 
and  able  to  stand  up  under  hard 
work  in  the  laying  house.  They 


are  also  available  from  B.  W.  D. 
tested  stock,  the  best  insurance 
for  livability. 

Kerr  chicks  are  full  of  lusty 
vigor  because  they  come  from 
breeding  stock  that  is  carefully 
culled  and  is  properly  housed 
and  fed.  Unusual  care  is  ex¬ 
ercised  to  guard  against  para¬ 
sitic  infection  and  the  diseases 
which  undermine  constitutional 
vigor. 

Kerr  Chickeries  have  adopted 
every  means  known  to  poultry 
science  to  produce  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers  chicks  second  to  none  in 
inherited  laying  qualities.  Send 
for  the  new  Kerr  illustrated 
Chick  Book  and  prices  of  the 
baby  chicks  that  are  bred  to  live, 
to  grow  and  to  lay.  Sent  free 
upon  request. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  J,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 
DANBURY,  CONN. 

W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
LOWELL,  MASS, 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE. 

New  Low  Prices  to  April  18,  1931 


8.  C.  Wh:te 

LEGHORNS 

20c 


8.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS 

20c 


Barred 

ROCKS 

22c 


White 

WYANDOTTES 

25c 


Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks 
add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add  $1.00.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  le  off  on'  orders  for 
1,000.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645-5 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS 

Every  chick  produced  from  our  own  breeders  on  the  farm.  Officially  blood-tested,  production-bred 
vigorous  and  healthy.  Write  for  catalog  and  new  prices.  ’ 

Educational  Bulletin.  “ HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS”  Sent  on  Request 
Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  DAVISVILLE,  R.  I. 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERV1SED 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


lOc 


and  Certified  WIXXTE  LEG-HORKTS  12c 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


HANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  X-iEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  certified  blood-tested 
ti  apnested  and  high  producing  breeders  of  this  strain,  pearl  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey 


1(1  FXTRA  CHIfiKS  with  each  lumdred  on  orders  mailed  March  1  or  before. 

■  U  tA  1  nH  Send  only  $1  with  order.  Pay  postman  balance  when 

chicks  arrive.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio's  best  flocks  which  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type, 
color  and  egg  production.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Prices  50  100  500  1000* 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $4.75  $  8.50  $42  00  $  85  00 

Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  .  5.25  fo.oo  50  00  100  00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas  ..5.75  11.00  55.00  110.00 

Light  Mixed,  8c;  J.  B.  Giants,  16c.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio. 


BABY 


THIS  IS  MY 
I3TH  YEAR 
EXPERIENCE 


BARRED  ROCKS . 

TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS..  .. 

LIGHT  MIXED . 

HEAVY  MIXED . 


CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

$10.00  $47.50  $90 

8.00  37.50  70 

7.00  32.50 

8.00  37.50 


Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS 


FREE^rv  CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest-  pedigree  strains.  Big 
type  Barron  Leghorns.  Big 
Earg  Layers.  Standard  bred 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  S.  C. 

Reds.  Minorcas,  etc.  XO  EXTRA 

Write  today— Get  our  big  ....  CHICKS 
WE  SHIP  C.O.D.  poultry  hook  which  gives  With  Each  lOi 
IOO  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  ORDERED 
delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar.  Is 

Established  30  years  Beat  of  references.  Write  today 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohi 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  2S,  1931 


BIG  PROFITS  with  EAGLE  NEST  CHICKS 

EAGLE  NEST  BREEDING  FARMS  offer  eight  profitable  varie¬ 
ties  of  Chicks  and  three  matings.  Big  Type  Tailored  and  Barron 
White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 
from  bloodtested  stock.  Trapnested  Flocks  with  official  record 
pedigrees.  Long  years  of  careful  and  scientific  breeding  make  Eagle 
Nest  Chicks  a  real  investment  for  poultry  raisers.  Bred  for  big 
type,  health  and  high  egg  production. 

A  REAL  GUARANTEE 


Eagle  Nest  guarantees  90%  livability  on  their 
Extra  Select  Blood-tested  Mating  and  80%  on 
their  Extra  Special  Mating— all  varieties. 
See  our  catalog  for  complete  details.  Prices 
are  low.  2.000  customers  testify  as  to  their 
profits  received  from  their  flocks.  Send  for 
Catalog  and  savings  plan  that  enables  you 
to  SAVE  MONEY  by  ordering  Eagle  Nest 
Chicks. 

Send  for  free  Catalog 

EAGLE  NEST 
BREEDING  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R, 

Upper  Sandusky,  O.,  U.S.A. 


HILLPOT 


BRANCHES : 
EASTON.  PA. 
FREEHOLD.  N.  J. 
MORRISTOWN,  N.), 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  DEPT.  1 
F  R  E  N  C  H  TOW  N,  NEW^JERSEY 


A  Liberal  Replacement  Allowance  on 

All  Chicks  That  Die  the  First  Two  Weeks 


HILLPOT  CHICKS  are  backed  by  19 
years  of  intensive  breeding  and  an 
exclusive  system  of  incubation  that 
assures  full  normal  development  within  the 
shell.  They  hatch  with  the  necessary  re¬ 
serve  of  vitality  to  pass  safely  through  the 
hazardous  rearing  period  and  attain  full 
maturity  quickly.  These  qualities  and  their 
heavy  production  of  fine  large  eggs  make 
Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  exceptionally  profit¬ 
able  to  both  the  commercial  poultryman 
and  the  small  flock  owner. 

BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK  in 
LEGHORNS-ROCKS-REDS 


PARKS 


BRED-TO 

LAV 


ROCKS 


EGGS,  CHICKS  AND  YOUNGSTERS  AT  1918  PRICES 

PROVING  that  we  are  wilting  to  stand  our  honest  share  of  this  world-wide  readjustment.  Parks’ 
Strain  is  the  World’s  eldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  ItAKREI)  PLYMOUTH 
i  ROCKS.  They’ve  been  carefully  selected,  trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  EGGS  and 
STANDARD  QUALITIES  by  the  Parks’  since  1889. 

SOME  RECORDS  they’ve  made— 148  eggs  in  148  days.  Lots  of  309  eggersup  to  329 
in  a  year.  Pullets  laying  at  91  to  190  days  of  age.  Customers  report  flock  averages 
up  to  271  and  profits  per  hen  per  year  ranging  up  to  98  09.  Winners  in  over  49  lay¬ 
ing  contests.  ASK  AB0UT  EXTRA  HATCHING  EGGS  AND  CHICKS 
GET  all  the  facts  about  a  new  offer  we  are  now  making.  Just  drop  a  postal  card  in  the  mail  and 
ask  for  our  free  catalog  and  complete  information  that  fully  describes  this  remarkable  offer. 

Lower  prices,  higher  quality  and  extra  hatching  eggs  and  chicks  with  every  order  make  this 
the  outstanding  value  of  the  season. 

EVERY  MATING  now  headed  by  males  from  Official  Laying  Contest  R.  O.  P.  Hens. 

Write  for  catalog  today ,  J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


New  Low  Prices— Profit  Paying  Chicks 


1  want  you  to  write  at  once  for  new  illustrated 
Free  Catalog  of  our  large  type  “Thor-O- 
Bred”  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Ten 
.  ..  breeds.  Hens  with  records  to  296  eggs.  wt!- 

ly^nSCHWEGLErS  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N.  Yj 


CHICKS  on  EASY  TERNS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  abautourplan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chicks'  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy  / 
terms  plan — $lper  100  books  your  order.  Wo  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and  r 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks  \ 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  deli  very — the  date  you  want.  Famous  *  * 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests— Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
nowfor  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES.  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  POULTRY  R  AISE  RS—  B  EAU  Tl  F  U  L  COLORED  PUULIKY  CATALOG 
Wolf’s  Certified  Chicks  Make  More  Money 

Enjoy  the  profit  benefits  from  Wolf  Certified  breeding — these  chicks  cost  you  no  more 
and  build  up  your  profits  tremendously.  Every  chick  develops  into  a  big,  strong, 
healthy,  fast-growing  egg  layer. 

Catalog  shows  all  breeds  in  beautiful,  natural  colors— a  work  of  art  and  a  book  you 
will  wish  to  read.  Send  for  it  today.  Special  extra  discount  for  early  orders. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS.  Dent  16.  Gibsonburq.  Ohio. 


catalog 


COLORS 


Quality  baby  chicks  lv’Sviss 

dred,  provided  you  return  this  advertisement 
with  vour  order.  May  hatched  chicks: — Leghorns, 
White.  Broun,  Buff,  Black— $12.00  per  100.  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minoreas,  Anconas — $14.00  per  100. 
White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons — $16.00  per 
100.  Jersey  Giants.  Light  Brahmas — $18-00  per  100. 
March,  $4  more.  April,  $2  more.  June  and  July,  $2 
less.  Custom  hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler 
chicks,  light,  $10.00  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy.  $12.00: 
All  Heavv,  $14.00.  Small  Quantities  a  trifle  more. 
Better  order  now.  Sent  C.O.D.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid  live  delivery. 
Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for 
folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St., 
Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-lay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns.  Heavy  &  Light  mixed, 
only  7c  up.  We  send  (.000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 
500  chicks.  500  size  with  300  chicks. 
Hottest  offer  ever  made.  In  business  for  years.  Ser¬ 
vice  after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  Incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write  at  once. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Broody  Hens 

I  have  42  hens  which  are  over  molt¬ 
ing  and  three  of  these  laying  now,  but 
there  is  one  hen  among  them  which  is  now 
laying  and  she  only  molted  sparingly,  has 
the  bright  comb  and  is  very  active  all 
the  time.  These  chicks  were  hatched 
May  28,  1929.  We  got  the  first  egg  in 
November.  They  were  all  right  till  about 
May,  then  became  broody.  I  intend  keep¬ 
ing  them  for  breeders.  Would  you  think 
it  a  mistake  because  they  are  sitters? 

Maryland.  J.  K. 

Hens  that  become  broody  early  in  the 
season  and  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
through  the  Summer  sitting  do  not  make 
the  best  breeders,  for  they,  themselves, 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  poor  layers  and 
pass  on  to  their  chicks  both  the  tendency 
to  broodiness  and  their  inferior  laying 
ability.  Your  pullets  or  hens  that  molt¬ 
ed  late  and  continued  laying  up  to  the 
time  of  molting  or  into  it  are  undoubtedly 
your  best  layers  and  should  be  used  in  the 
breeding  pen  if  they  are  otherwise  suit¬ 
able.  Broodiness  is  a  defect  that  may  be 
increased  by  continued  hatching  from 
broody  fowls  and  that  may  be  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  bred  out  by  hatching  only  from  those 
that  seldom  or  never  display  this  disposi¬ 
tion  to  sit.  Your  best  layers  that  have 
good  size  and  strong,  vigorous  make-up 
should  be  used  for  breeders,  discarding 
those  that  were  frequently  broody  and 
molted  early.  M.  B.  D. 


Neck  Moult  in  Pullets 

I  have  a  flock  of  144  IV bite  Leghorns; 
37  hens  and  the  rest  pullets.  The  pul¬ 
lets  laid  at  4*4  months.  They  laid  about 
two  months,  then  they  began  to  molt. 
Some  shed  only  the  feathers  about  the 
neck,  others  shed  all  but  wing  and  tail 
feathers.  They  have  new  feathers  and 
are  not  shedding  any  now.  Their  combs 
are  red  and  look  like  they  ought  to  lay, 
but  they  only  lay  three  dozen  daily.  I 
keep  mash  before  them  all  the  time  and 
feed  six  quarts  of  scratch  grain  daily. 
Should  I  feed  a  moist  mash  once  a  day? 
Do  you  think  because  these  pullets  laid 
so  early  that  they  are  ruined  for  future 
laying?  H.  s. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  pullets  will  come  back  into  pro¬ 
duction  and  are  not  ruined  by  their  pre¬ 
vious  molt,  though  the  damage  to  your 
poeketbook  may  have  been  considerable. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  early  hatched  and 
early  maturing  pullets  from  undergoing 
at  least  a  neck  molt  after  a  short  period 
of  production,  requiring  considerable  care 
in  management  if  this  is  avoided. 

I  should  not  change  their  ration  now, 
if  it  has  been  a  proper  one  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  but  feed  whole  grain  at  night, 
not  by  the  quart  but  all  that  will  he  con¬ 
sumed.  Any  sudden  change  in  feeding  or 
care  during  the  Winter  or  after  laying 
has  commenced  is  very  likely  to  induce  a 
partial  molt  and  check  production.  Very 
possibly,  you  made  some  such  change 
after  your  pullets  were  housed  and  lay¬ 
ing.  It  takes  but  little  to  upset  a  laying 
pullet ;  she  resents  any  change  from  her 
accustomed  habits. 

Pullets  should  be  in  their  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  and  on  a  laying  ration  before  egg 
production  begins;  then  care  should  be 
exercised  to  make  any  needed  changes  in 
the  ration  or  care  so  gradually  that  no 
disturbance  will  be  made.  M.  b.  d. 


White  Minoreas 

Would  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  White  Minoreas?  We  prefer 
a  chicken  with  white  plumage,  laying 
white  eggs,  and  easier  to  sell  than  the 
'White  Leghorn.  About  how  heavy  does 
the  White  Minorca  get?  Do  they  dress 
off  yellow  like  the  American  breeds,  and 
are  they  as  hardy  as  the  Leghorns? 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  t.  d.  e. 

The  White  Minoreas  share  the  good 
qualities  of  the  black  variety  of  that 
breed,  being  large,  handsome  fowls  that 
lay  chalk  white  eggs  of  exceptional  size. 
This  size  of  egg  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  breed,  so  far  as 
popular  favor  is  concerned ;  in  produc¬ 
tion  it  falls  somewhat  behind  the  Leg¬ 
horn  in  number  of  eggs  laid. 

Mature  cocks  weigh  around  8  lbs.  and 
hens  from  G  to  7  lbs.  It  is-  very  hardy, 
though  with  large  combs  and  wattles 
that  are  subject  to  freezing  in  extreme 
weather  where  protection  is  not  given. 

In  markets  where  yellow  skin  and 
shanks  are  preferred,  the  white  skin  and 
pinkish  white  shanks  of  the  White  Mi- 
noca  are  something  of  a  disadvantage, 
though,  of  course,  no  detriment  else¬ 
where. 

On  commercial  egg  farms,  where  num¬ 
bers  rather  than  exceptional  size  are  re- 


ohn/aca*< 


NIaga^A 

Poultry  Farm 

Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak 
ers.  “Bride  o’  Niagara’’  chicks  are  dependable. 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 

Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.Y, 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want . chicks. 


Name  — 
Address 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Feb.  and  March  delivery  100  500  1000 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns _ $13  $62.50  $125 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas .  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyatt. ,  Buff  Orp. 

Wh.  and  Bl.  Minoreas .  16  77.50  150 

Light  Brahmas  and  BI.  Giants .  20  95.00  190 

Assorted:  Light,  10c;  Heavy,  12c. 

Also  special  mating  chicks  and  started  pullets.  100% 
delivery.  Order  direct  or  send  for  circular.  10% 
books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  1> 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


It 


NONE  STATE  CERTIFIED 

BETTER”  BABY  chicks 

—  "m  ■  *  ™  ■  ■  Guaranteed  to  Please 

I  Husky,  Healthy,  money  -  makers  culled  for  heavv 
egg  and  meat  producing  Broilers.  Send  for  new 
folder  and  attractive  price  list— it’s  free. 

Write  now.  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 
“18  Y  car-*  Hutching  Experience” 
ItOX  L.  lilllOKU.  MIL 


STRICKLER’S  sag^  S.C.WHITE 
LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks 

Large  size,  heavy  laying  production  bred 
hens  weighing  4  to  6  lbs.,  mated  to  pedi- 
-v  Kveed  Barron  K.O.P.  cockerels.  No  lights 

-  x  jriSH  used ;  chicks  extra  hardy  and  pepful.  Ex¬ 
tra  quality,  sturdy  chicks  from  these  ma¬ 
tings  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  100* 
live  delivery  guaranteed— $11  per  100;  *41 
per  300;  *67  per  500;  #180  per  1000.  Also 
White  Rocks  and  Brahmas.  10)*  books  order.  Catalog 
free.  LEONARD  F .  STRICKLER.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

Walck  Baby  Chicks 

^  40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 

Wi  dottes.  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
I  Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed - 
M  ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years’  experience.  We 
use  the  most  modern  eouipment,  and  have 
liad  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  free  catalog 
L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle.  Pa, 

AIT  \  I  ITV  Tancred  Strain  Ter  100 

UU/iLIl  I  White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

1  Barred  Rocks  .  12.00 

fill  n/C  s-  c-  Reds  .  12.00 

I.HII.  KS  Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

500  lots  Me  less — 1000  lots  1c  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAIBtervllle,  Penna. 


TAKE  NOTICE  !,™„»c;;SKfls„„F0R 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tane.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90-00 
II.  Rox  &  It.  1.  Reds.  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 
Silv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00  .... 


Light  Mixed! . !  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 


Free  range  careiully  selected.  100%  del.  guaranteed. 
Order  di.ect.  Catalog  free 

The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15.  Richfield.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS- Purebred 

EVERY  CHICK  SELECTED 

Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Isl  nd  Reds,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  #l.'>.00  per  hundred:  Black  Giants,  $25  OO; 
Tmn  Barron  White  Leghorns,  *13.00.  The  large  kind, 
vigorous  year  around  layers.  Shipments  prepaid  — 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

l.AX  CASTE  It  CHICK  IIATCHEUY 
O.  E.  Conn,  Prop.  I.ancunter,  I’cnnu. 


COCOLAMUS 

Free  range  flocks 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Light  Mixed  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1000 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM, 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

$3775 

$5.50 

$10.00 

3.75 

5.50 

10.00 

4.00 

6.50 

12.00 

3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

3.75 

5.50 

to.oo 

Parcel  post  prepaid. 

lots.  Free  Circular 
Box  R.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


260-289-Egg  Yool&Tn- ^55*  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-2C0 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2,500  two 
and  three  year  old  liens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown.  Pa 


Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  ^  »  I  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  FI  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Fell..  March  and  April  chicks. 

S 1  0.00  Par  100  947.50-500  990-1000 

100#  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed — Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


GOOD  CHICKS-Low  Prices-Big  Discount 

Get  our  beautiful  big  catalog  which  tells  all  about 
our  Accredited  highly  bred  chicks.  Our  prices  are  in 
line  and  we  send  10  extra  chicks  per  100  for  orders 
placed  before  March  1st.  Write  todav.  HOYTVILLE 
ACCREDITED  HATCHERY,  101  Main  St.  Hoytville,  0. 


CHIX 


Leghorns  9e :  Barred  Rooks  lie: 
Reds  lie;  W.  Rocks  13c:  Heavy 
Mix.  9c.  All  from  free  range 
flocks.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  7.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  lOfl  500  1000 

Tancred  Str.  S.  C.  W.  Leg . $  9  $42.50  $  80 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  .  II  52.50  100 

L.  Mix.  $8  per  100.  H.  Mix.  $9  per  100.  100%  live 

delivery,  post  paid,  new  circular  free. 

D.  A.  STIMELING.  R.D.  2.  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 
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quired  of  eggs,  the  Minorcas  do  not  hold 
the  favor  enjoyed  by  the  Leghorns  but 
the  former  are  popular  with  those  who 
keep  flocks  for  home  and  local  use.  They 
should  not  be  compared  with  the  heavy 
American  breeds,  as  they  belong  to  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class  of  fowls,  serving  a  different 
purpose.  For  those  who  wish  yellow 
skinned  market  fowls  and  brown  eggs, 
one  of  the  larger  breeds  should  be 
chosen.  M.  B.  D. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  report  for  week  ending  February  j 
6,  1931. 

In  the  Storrs  laying  contest,  the  first 
week  in  February  showed  a  gain  of  207 
eggs  over  the  previous  week’s  production 
and  was  75  eggs  better  than  the  first 
week  in  February  a  year  ago.  These 
gains  were  distributed,  in  that  five  of  the 
six  different  classes  did  a  little  bit  better 
and  the  other  held  its  own. 

The  entire  100  pens  laid  a  total  of  4,- 
6S2  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  G0.9  per  cent.  Leg¬ 
horns  continued  to  lead  with  a  lay  of 
over  80  per  cent,  and  It.  I.  Reds  ran  sec¬ 
ond  with  a  yield  of  well  over  00  per  cent. 
Both  varieties  of  Rocks  were  so  near  the 
00  per  cent  level  as  to  justify  counting 
them  in  this  class. 

For  three  successive  weeks  West  Neck 
Farm’s  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  from  Long  Is¬ 
land,  has  led  the  list.  This  10-lien  team 
has  come  through  regularly  each  week 
with  precisely  the  same  score,  namely, 
07  points.  J.  A.  Hanson  and  his  pen  of 
Leghorns  from  Oregon,  made  second  place 
for  the  week  with  a  tally  of  04  points. 

Another  pen  of  Leghorns,  bred  by 
Wene  Chick  Farm  of  New  Jersey,  tied 
for  third  place  with  three  pens  of  R..  I. 
Reds.  All  four  chalked  up  03  points 
each.  G.  B.  Treadwell  of  Massachusetts, 
Homestead  Farms  of  Connecticut,  and  D. 
I.  Goodenough  of  Connecticut,  are  the 
breeders  who  backed  the  Reds. 

Two  alien  pens  of  Leghorns,  entered  by 
Fisher  Poultry  Farm  of  Ontario,  and 
Tom  Barron  of  England,  finished  in 
fourth  place  with  02  points  each.  Three 
pens  of  Leghorns  from  Connecticut,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Michigan  tied  a  Connecti¬ 
cut  pen  of  It.  I.  Reds  for  fifth  place. 

James  Dryden  of  California,  breeder 
of  both  Rocks  and  Leghorns,  has  referred 
to  an  earlier  contest  report  in  which 
something  was  said  about  “lopsided’’ 
breeding.  Then  he  asks  whether  or  not 
practical  poultrymen  can  afford  to  make 
exhibition  points  the  standard  of  their 
breeding. 

Mr.  Dryden  answers  his  own  question 
by  saying,  “We' would  like  to  improve  not 
only  egg  production  and  size  of  eggs,  but 
general  type  and  color  as  well.  In  the 
past  six  or  seven  years,  we  have  made 
considerable  improvement  in  our  strain 
regarding  type  and  now  have  a  fairly 
uniform  flock.” 


This  breeder  apparently  belongs  to  that 
school  of  poultrymen  who  believes  that 
presently  the  upper  limits  of  production 
will  be  reached.  And  when  that  time 
arrives,  prospective  purchasers  will  nat¬ 
urally  pick  uniform  flocks  that  best  con¬ 
form  in  type  and  color  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  breeds  to  which  they  belong. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

Australorps. — Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J., 
GS4  eggs,  035  points. 


White  Wyandottes. — Ebenwood  Farm, 
Mass.,  478  eggs,  457  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
701  eggs,  711  points;  E.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass., 
071  eggs,  034  points;  Holtzapple  Poultry 
Farm,  Ohm,  027  eggs,  595  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
703  eggs,  040  points;  R.  Walter  Bishop, 
Conn.,  044  eggs,  615  points;  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  Pa.,  070  eggs,  002  points. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Donald  I.  Goodenough, 
Conn.,  810  eggs,  817  points;  Globus  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Mass.,  808  eggs.  776  points; 
Homestead  Farms,  Conn..  801  eggs,  776 
points ;  Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.,  702 
eggs,  091  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Alfred  J.  O’Dono¬ 
van,  N.  Y.,  796  eggsL  709  points ;  Mt. 
Hope  Farm,  Mass.,  835  eggs,  705  points; 
.T.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  809  eggs,  705  points; 
Tom  Barron,  Eng.,  753  eggs,  701  points; 
St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo.,  797  eggs, 
748  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4.682  eggs,  4.028  points;  total  to  date, 
58,241  eggs,  54,713  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  01  eggs,  07  points;  best  pen  to 
date,.  810  eggs,  817  points,  average  pen 
total  to  date.  582  eggs,  547  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 40 


Australorps  and  Giants,  52.9;  50  White 
Wyandottes,  31.7;  130  White  Rocks, 
59.1 ;  140  Barred  Rocks,  59.4 ;  280  R.  I. 
Reds,  63.6;  300  White  Leghorns,  81.6; 
1,000  average  all  varieties,  00.9. 


Diversion  of  Water  Course 

A  creek  starts  on  my  neighbor’s  farm 
and  runs  about  100  feet  into  my  pasture, 
then  about  150  feet  on  the  boundary  line 
and  out  of  the  pasture.  Has  he  a  right  to 
dig  a  ditch  and  stop  the  water  from 
running  into  my  pasture?  M.  o. 

New  York. 

An  upper  riparian  owner  has  no  right 
to  divert  the  natural  course  of  a  stream 
to  the  damage  of  a  lower  owner.  N.  t. 


FEEDS 

IN  EVERY  THIMBLEFUL/ 


I*±  feeds.  .  .  all  in  one  tiny  thimbleful.  14  good  feeds 
which  are  there  in  just  the  right  proportion.  There’s 
the  story  of  a  real  chick  starting  feed . .  .  Purina  Star- 
tena  Chow.  A  real  story  because  one  thimbleful  of  feed 
is  all  one  chick  can  put  into  its  little  crop  in  one  day. 

Out  of  this  tiny  thimbleful  a  chick  must  get  so 
much.  Fuzz  must  grow  into  feathers. .  .little  muscles 
into  big  muscles. .  .little  bones  into  big  bones.  .  .the 
pullets  should  be  laying  in  150  days. .  .all  this  they 
must  do  on  a  start  of  just  one  thimbleful  of  feed  a 
day.  No  wonder  there  are  14  feeds  in  every  thimble¬ 
ful  of  Purina  Startena  Chow !  Every  thimbleful 
must  do  such  a  big  job. 


i 

s. 


239  Eggs  in  Every  Bagful 

There’s  an  average  of  239  eggs... 
almost  20  dozen. .  .in  every  100-pound 
bagful  of  Purina  Laying  Chows.  This 
is  the  good  news  that  comes  from  the 
1929  national  farm  feed  survey  of 
3,007,718  hens.  From  every  100-pound 
bagful  of  Purina  Laying  Chows,  the 
1,136,228  Purina-fed  hens  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  laid  239  eggs  Think  of  itl  239 
eggs  from  every  bagful! 


THE 

PURINA 

POULTRY  CHOWS 


CHICKEN  CHOWDER 
(  mash  ...  for  eggs  ) 

LAY  CHOW 
(  mash  ...  f  or  eggs  ) 

HEN  CHOW 

(  scratch...  for  eggs,  for  grow  thT 


STARTENA  CHOW 
(  mash  or  all-mash... for  chicks) 
CHICK  CHOW 
(  scratch ...  f  or  chicks  ) 
GROWENA  CHOW 

( mash  .  . .  for  growth) 


Cod  liver  oil . . .  dried  buttermilk . .  .  alfalfa  flour . . . 
granulated  meat. .  .wheat  germ  meal. .  .linseed  meal 
.  .  .these  and  eight  other  feeds  are  in  every  thimble¬ 
ful  of  Purina  Startena  Chow. .  .each  one  with  a  real 
job  to  do.  Mixed  over  and  over... 960  times... 
every  thimbleful  alike. 

The  1930  national  feed  survey  of  1,834,513  chicks 
tells  you  the  kind  of  a  job  these  thimblefuls  do.  At 
six  weeks  of  age,  92  out  of  every  100  Purina-fed 
chicks  are  alive  and  growing.  And  they  weigh  an 
average  of  1/4  of  a  pound  more  than  other  chicks. 
There’s  the  story  for  you!  The  proof  that  the  14  feeds 
in  Purina  Startena  Chow  (mash  or  all-mash)  actually 
give  a  chick  the  many,  many  things  it  must  get  from 
a  thimbleful  of  feed.  Purina  Mills,  827  Checkerboard 
Square,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


/S  New  Exterminator  that 


Won’t  Kill  Livestock,  Poultry T 
Dags,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30  doz  size  with  (hits,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Filters  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHIPPING  fcOSTS 
SAVE  MONEY 

Ship  eggs  in  “EGGPAK” 
and  stop  egg  breakage.  Twi 
or  three  lbs.  lighter  than 
other  carriers.  Not  only 
lighter,  but  stronger.  **EGG- 
PAK”  is  made  of  indestructible  fibre.  Withstands  all  abuse, 
f  Strong  as  a  trunk.  You  can  stand  on  it — kick  it — and  you 
»  won’t  find  a  broken  egg.  Pot  even  a  cracked  shell. 

Surety  cushion  fillers  hold  anjr  size  egg  in  individual  com¬ 
partments.  Eggs  cannot  touch  one  another.  Endorsed  by 
43  agricultural  colleges. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  and  Price 
;  ^  List  of  all  Sizes,  showing  how  “EGGPAK”  will  make  and 
^  save  you  money. 

TI1E  EGGPAK  COMPANY 

Dept.  6  18  WEST  21st  STREET,  new  York  city 


INSULATED  ROSS  WAY 
MORE  CHICKS— BIGGER  PROFITS 


[Metal  Brooder  House  of| 
[controlled  heat  and  mois-[ 
[ture.  Many  sizes.  Exclusive  | 
Ifeature.RossWallineFeed-  [ 
]ers  (see  arrow)  fill  outside,  | 
[feed  inside  —  windows  giv- 1 
ling  light  in  trough. 


ioss  System  of  Poultry  Raising  saves  losses.l 
Vrite  for  full  information.  Buy  Now  —  Pay! 
^ ater .  Choice  open  territory  for  agents.  1 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 
Zheck  items  wanted.  345  Warder  St.| 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Laying  Houses  ■  Silos 
Cribs  ■  Feeders  ■  Barn  Equipment 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’*  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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HOW 

CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS 
•  i  ODOES 

MAKE 

BIO 

MONEY 


\aiKKm  SALESMEN 

Makeup  to  $1500  next  lAl 'A  A/ 'T P '/") 
4  months  taking  or-  r  r'  Mr!  1—  L-U 
ders  for  Huber’s  He-  ' 
liable  Baby  Chicks— Most  any  BIG 
breed— Quality  Birds.  MONEY 

COUNTRY  CHURCHES-  FVT„, 

SCHOOLS  -  LODGES  -  LOOK !  CHICKS 
Here  is  your  chance  to  make' 

'some  good  money  and  beautiful  pre¬ 
miums.  Write  us  at  once!  HUBER'S  RELIABLE 
HATCHERY.  114  0  West  High  Street,  Fostorii,  Ohi" 


HERBSTER’S  New  Low  Prices 


500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Rocks  . $12.00  per  100 

R.  ).  Beds  .  12.00  per  100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..  10.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  .  16.00  per  100 

Mixed  $9 — 100;  1,000  lots  lo  less 


Folder  free.  Guaranteo  100%  live  delivery 


HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  McClure.  Pa. 


IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

H.  &  Z.  BROODER  HOUSE 


Proper  brooding  means  profitable  poultry  raising. 
The  IT.  &  'A.  Brooder  Houses  actually  pay  for 
themselves  by  mothering  the  weaker  members  of 
the  brood  that  ordinarily  die,  into  big,  healthy, 
profitable  chicks. 


prevents 

perature. 


Built  entirely  of  wood  by  skilled  mechanics, 
it  is  cold — draft — and — vermin-proof.  Scientific 
chimney  and  ventilator  provides  ventilation. 
Octagonal  construction  eliminates  dark  corners 
and  angles  and  allows  sections  and  roof  to  be 
matched  together  perfectly.  Wood  construction 
extreme  and  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
Full  size  windows  admit  ample  sun¬ 
shine.  Roof  will  shed  water  for 
years.  Durable  paint  adds  to  the 
appearance  and  durability  of  the 
«■!>,: ! ,  ipH  house.  Shipped  complete  with 
Ihjjl  roof  ventilator  and  floor.  Start- 
•■1  !!  ';  ;!!|  ing  your  layers  properly  means 
HB  I  mil  ill  greater  profits.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  today. 

1IEKTZLKK  A  ZOOK  COM  PAN  Y,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

T'ancrcd  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  ...$  1 0 — 100 
Parks  Str.  B.  Rocks,  l’cr.78C31.  12 — 100 

_ Mixed— Heavy  .  $10 — 100  :  Light  .$8—100 

from  two  and  three-year-okl  breeding  stock  with  liigli- 
egg  records  up  to  812  eggs  in  one  year.  100%  live  del. 
Po.  Paid.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1931 

Goorilinu’s  Super-Quality.  Healthy 
Strong  and  Vigorous  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

Bar.  Plym.  Rocks .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00  . 

BROILER  I  Light .  4.50  9.00  42.50  80.00 

CHICKS  (  Heavy .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  del.  guar.,  cir.  free. 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  6.  R.  D.  I.  Richfield,  Pa. 


LONG’S  uh.Ttf  LEGHORNS 

GENUINE  BARRON  STRAIN— The  World’s  greatest 
money  making  strain  4  to  7  lb.  birds  used  for 
breeders,  bred  for  size  and  heavy  production.  Try 
our  clucks  once  and  you  will  lie  our  permanent  cus¬ 
tomer.  At  the  lowest  price  ever  offered  for  such 
quality  chicks,  at  $9  and  $11  per  100.  Postpaid  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

"  mkey  Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Chicks  86 

Delivery  guaranteed  —  Circular  and  Price  List  Fr«e. 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN.  PA. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  8.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $8  per  lOO. 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  100$  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

4.  8.  81’AIYE  Poultry  Farm.  .McAlistervllle,  Pa, 


FROM  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100; 
Barred  Rocks*  Reds.  $12;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $9;  Light  Mixed,  $8.  Spe» 
cial  prices  on  larger  lots.  100$  live  delivery  free. 
MITCHELL'S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
300-Egg  Breeding  guaranteed.  Circular. 
New  low  prices 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  -  -  SODUSf  N.  V. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CRICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottss,  Wh.  Rock*.  Barred  Rocks 

and  Heavy  Mixed.  100$  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  For  low  prices  and  catalog  write 

Jns.  K.  Ulsh,  Box  11,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


For  Sale- BABY  CHICKS 

Columbia,  Huff.  D..L.  White  &  WwanHrttloe 
White  &  Barred  nOCKS  sil.  Laced  Iwyail»10IieS 
Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Write  for  special  discount  on 
orders  received  during  February  for  future  delivery. 

Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Newark,  Delaware 


Phinlrc  oh,°  Accredited.  Best  purebred  stock. 
ullluKS  Leading  breeds.  Personally  inspected  and 
carefully  supervised.  10  Extra  Chicks  per  lOO  if  or¬ 
dered  before  March  1.  For  best  quality  chicks  write— 

PAUL  GROSE,  Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Bx  590,  Findley,  O. 


D|  Ann  TCCTCn  From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar- 
D LvUU  “ I  Cv  I  U U  red  Rocks,  S.  (J.  White  Leghorns. 
g >  |j  ■  g^L  mg  C  Three  consecutive  years  of  blood 
*1  I  IV  w  testing  for  B.  W.  D. 

SUNNYBR00K  FARM  HATCHERY  -  New  Berlin,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  \l  hlfe  Bocks— Heavy  Mixed 

Write  for  our  low  delivered  prices— 100$  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  GEO.  IV.  PAIGE,  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rock*..  $10—100 
Heavy  Mixed . .  9—100 

100#  arrival.  Postage 
paid.  O.O. D.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Bex  !!,  Bearer  Springs, Pa. 


mirKC  LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

Lulvllo  from  my  own  free  range  flock  at 

$10.00  per  lOO.  100$  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
WM.  F.  GRAHAM  McAlisterville,  Pa 


More  Eggs-More  Profits 

Leghorns.  1  OOO  blood-tostod  brooders.  Catalog  free. 
Bl  uo  Ridge  Leghorn  Farm  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


Zeller’s  Leghorns 

R.O.P.  Males.  ZF.l.I.KK'.S  LEGHORN  FARM,  IL|1,  Palmyra.  Pa. 


BAKBEB  KO(’K8gai  hatching  eggs 
REDS  Write  for  prices. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


gy  •  «  BARR 

Chicks 


Tnnnrail  WH,TE  HhinlfC  from  Pennsylvania 
I  anCretl  LEGHORN  UHIIA#  Arc-edited  Flock. 

Booklet.  North  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  K,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


400  PIGEONS 

Wnite  Kings  and  Crosses.  Mated  and  working. 
51.75  pair.  Write  for  particulars  to— 

J.  D.  WILSON  Scotch  Road  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — DUCK  LOGS— Del.  and  Md.  vicinity.  State 
price  and  vai  iety .  Slack's  Hatchery,  I,awrenceviIIe,  N.  J. 


BIJONZE  TUB  KEYS— Vigorous  hens  and  pullets,  t'or 
breeders.  ANTHONY  OF,  (JICNOVA,  Coeymans  Hollow,  N.Y. 


Y\7HITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Pens  —  Drakes  —  any 
YY  quantity,  $1.50  each.  Roy  Hayt,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


IIIIIHIII1MIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  yon  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowine  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
33$  West  30th  St..  New  York 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimii 


Get  My  New  Cut  Prices' 


Lower 
Prices  on 
and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 
greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  60  years! 

Lasts  TWICE  as  longr  as  ordinary  fencing:.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  I  Pay  Freight,  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog:  today.— Jim  Brown.  [<5  ) 
THE  BROWH  FENCE  ft  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  4306.  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’j  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


JfaAturUik 


N.  Y.  State  Supervised  Hatchery  — 
chicks  from  old  hens  mated  to  Certi¬ 
fied  and  R.  O.  P,  Cockerels.  March- 
April  prices,  $16  per  100,  less  5%  for 
500  or  more. 

Hartwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

Hartwick  Poultry  Farm  —  owned  by 
Hartwick  Hatchery,  producers  of  N.  Y. 
State  R.  0.  P.  Pedigree  and  Flock 
Mate  Chicks,  also  Certified.  Super- 
Quality  at  50c  to  22c.  Ail  breeding 
stock  B.  W.  D.  tested. 

Hartwick  Poultry  Farm,  Hartwick,  H.  Y. 

GAic&ds 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10  00 

Light  Mixed  .  sloo 


%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1.000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Will.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlistervllle.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


6c  and  Up  ’ 


White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $8  per  100.  Rocks,  $11. 
Wyandottes,  $13.  Broilers,  $6. 
24-page  catalog  free.  21  years 
in  business.  Hogan  tested. 
100%  delivery. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


From  Heavy  Laying 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds. 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Assorted  Light  Breeds 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 


Free  Range  Flocks 
50  100  500  1000 

$5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

5.00  9.50  45.00  85.00 


100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LOOK!  Our  new  Utility  Grade  Chicks 
at  Prices  You  Can  Afford  to  Pay 


Pure  bred  stock  strictly  guaranteed- 
No  guess  work  or  risk  with  Atheneon  Chicks. 
Special  egg  production  lines.  Pedigreed  males. 
Free  Illustrated  CHICK  JOURNAL  and 
prices.  Write  today. 


ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

10  EXTFA  CHICKS  included  with  each  100 
Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Sir.  Wh.  Legh.  ..$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legh...  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  ..$10.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular.  Also  prices  on  brooders  and 
500-egg  incubators. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlistervllle,  Penna. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Itarron-llolly  u ood  Strain  N.  Tl  .  State  Certified 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.'Y.D.  Tested. 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  or  n  Farm  Onlv. 

BABY  CHICKS .  14c  EACH  AND  UP 

ALSO  TAKING  ORDERS  FOR  PULLETS 
MILTON  J».  PHILLIPS  CIRCULAR 

Box  422  Muttltuek.  N.  Y.  FREE 

Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest— 1929-30 


BaL>y  CliicKs 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 
March.  April,  May  prices  50  100  500  1000 

S.  (’.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  $5.00  $  9.00  $42.50  $  80.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks  &  Reds  8.00  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Light  Mixed  Breeds  ......  4.00  7.00  34.00  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Breeds  .  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Fair  View  Poultry  Farm.  R.  D.  No.  5,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig's 

Quality  Chicks 

White  or  Barred  Rocks  . $12.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  12.00 — 100 

Heavy  mixed. $10-00  100:  White  Leghorns. $10. 00 — 100 

Write  for  new  low  discounts  on  orders  of  400  and  up. 

F.  C.  ROMIG.  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Report  for  19th  week, 
ending  February  10,  3931. 

The  success  of  a  whole  year’s  business 
on  the  poultry  farm  often  depends  upon 
success  in  brooding  chicks.  No  single  fac¬ 
tor  in  chick  management  is  more  import¬ 
ant  than  heat  control  and  no  condition 
is  so  quickly  reflected  in  stunted,  unthrifty 
chicks  as  improper  temperature.  Proper 
temperature  protects  health  and  promotes 
uniform  growth  of  chicks.  Uncomfortable 
chicks  refuse  lo  eat  and  unhealthy  chicks 
fail  to  digest  properly  what  they  do  eat. 

We  recommend  for  the  first  week  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  95  degrees, 
one  inch  above  the  floor  at  the  edge  of 
the  hover.  The  poultryman  with  little  or 
no  experience  in  brooding  should  use  a 
thermometer  to  check  temperature  condi¬ 
tions.  Active  and  happy  chicks  give  the 
best  evidence  that  temperature  is  right. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  care  for  more 
than  300  chicks  under  one  of  the  smaller 
coal-burning  stoves  (up  to  50-inch  hover), 
the  temperature  may  well  be  increased  to 
100  degrees,  provided  there  is  sufficient 
floor  space  for  chicks  to  spread  out.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  teach  chicks  where  to  go 
for  warmth.  This  is  best  done  by  con¬ 
fining  them  for  two  or  three  nights  within 
a  circle  of  inch-mesh  wire  about  IS  inches 
outside  the  hover  rim.  After  this  they 
may  have  the  run  of  the  house  and  will 
choose  the  heat  zone  they  prefer. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  keep  the  entire 
pen  warm.  A  wide  range  of  temperature, 
with  ample  heat  near  the  stove,  encour¬ 
ages  exercise  and  benefits  the  chicks. 
Open  windows  in  the  front  of  the  house 
admit  direct  sunlight  and  improve  venti¬ 
lation,  keeping  the  litter  dry  and  the  air 
fresh.  Chicks  raised  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  eat  more,  feather  better,  develop 
more  uniformly  and  harden  off  with  less 
trouble. 

Hover  temperature  may  he  reduced 
about  five  degrees  a  week.  If  chicks  are 
permitted  outdoors,  on  the  ground  or  on 
a  platform,  it  will  be  safer  to  confine 
them  near  the  entrance  until  they  have 
learned  how  to  get  into  the  house. 

It  is  well  to  visit  the  brooder  house  at 
least  once  during  the  evening  to  make  sure 
that  all  the  chicks  are  comfortable  and 
the  stove  has  sufficient  coal  for  the  night. 

The  use  of  dim  lights  all  night  in  the 
brooder  house  helps  prevent  crowding  and 
permits  chicks  to  eat  and  drink  when¬ 
ever  they  desire. — Locke  James,  Instruc¬ 
tor,  Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  19th  week  of  the  ninth 
annual  New  York  State  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  at  the 
rate  of  60.7  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase 
of  4.4  per  cent  over  last  week’s  produc¬ 
tion.  The  average  production  per  bird 
for  the  week  was  4.25  eggs  and  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  first  19  weeks  is  55.47  eggs 
per  bird.  This  is  547  eggs  more  per  bird 
than  the  production  for  the  first  19  weeks 
of  the  last  contest. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Fairview  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  866  Points,  917  eggs ; 
Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  S66,  932; 
Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  852,  875 ; 
W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  Mich.,  848,  898 ; 
The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  Calif.,  827,  840 ; 
Mohawk  Roost,  N.  Y.,  S14,  S66 ;  The 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  N.  Y.,  784,  866. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  Mass.,  866 
points,  922  eggs ;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn., 
810,  893;  Walliceton  Farm,  Mass.,  757, 
829. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  Pa.,  777  points,  912  eggs; 
A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  587,  650 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  686  points,  739  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  19th  Week. — R.  I. 
Reds,  West  Neck  Farm,  65  points,  60 
eggs;  W.  L.,  Lukert  Farm,  63.  60;  R.  I. 
Reds,  Oak  Hill  Farm,  62,  57 ;  W  L., 
W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons.  61.  61;  W.  L.. 
Fairview  Farm,  61,  59 ;  W.  L.,  White 
Leghorn  Farm,  60,  59;  W.  L .,  Pioneer 
Hatchery,  60,  58. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant: 
White,  24c  ;  brown,  24c  ;  medium,  21c. 


Linseed  Meal  for  Poultry 

Will  you  give  me  any  possible  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  addition  of  linseed 
oilmeal  to  feeding  mash  for  poultry?  Is 
a  fair  amount  of  oilmeal  irritating?  Will 
oilmeal  prevent  prolapse  and.  if  so,  what 
percentage  of  the  meal  should  be  used  in 
the  mash?  Could  this  be  used  for  con¬ 
tinuous  feeding?  w.  G.  H. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  why  oilmeal  or  linseed 
oilmeal  is  so  seldom  found  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  of  poultry  rations.  Its  value  in 
feeding  other  livestock  is  well  recognized  ; 
it  is  rich  in  protein,  laxative  and  sooth¬ 
ing  in  its  mechanical  effect  upon  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract  and  promotive  of  good  ap¬ 
pearance,  sleekness  and  condition.  It  is 
comparatively  high  in  price  among  the 
purchased  feeds  but  is  used  in  such 
small  amounts  as  to  offset  this  disad¬ 
vantage. 

I  can  see  no  other  reason  for  its  value 
in  preventing  prolapse  than  its  laxative 
effect  and  its  mucilaginous  and  soothing 
character,  though  these  may  have  some 
such  desirable  action. 


The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  at 
Madison  has  published,  among  other  for¬ 
mulas  for  mash  mixtures  to  be  fed  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  one  containing  practically  5 
lbs.  in  a  hundred  of  oilmeal.  I  have  not 
seen  any  other  published  mash  formula 
containing  this  ingredient,  though  its  use 
may  be  more  common  than  I  am  aware 
of. 

Without  further  knowledge  of  possible 
detrimental  action,  one  which  I  can  see 
no  reason  to  expect,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  a  mash  mixture  containing  5  per 
cent  by  weight  of  oilmeal.  m.  b.  d. 


Barn  Converted  to  Poultry 
House 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  where  you 
gave  a  reader  information  about  fixing 
his  barn  up  to  keep  hens.  My  barn  now 
has  a  board  fioor,  but  I  would  like  to  put 
in  a  cement  one  and  raise  it  a  little. 
Then  I  would  like  to  partition  off  the 
ground  floor,  straight  in  from  the  door¬ 
way  and  the  width  of  the  doorway,  with 
chicken-wire.  I  want  this  section  as  a 
place  to  keep  tools,  etc.,  and  to  keep  the 
hens  in  the  other  side.  How  many  win¬ 
dows  should  I  have  for  complete  ventila¬ 
tion  and  where  should  they  be  put?  I 
may  want  to  keep  hens  on  the  upper 
floor  sometime.  Shall  1  have  these  win¬ 
dows  of  glass  or  glass  substitute? 

Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H.  a.  a.  s. 

Arranging  this  building  for  a  poultry 
house  should  be  a  simple  matter.  If 
there  is  now  a  tight-board  floor  or  one 
that  can  be  made  tight  easily,  I  should 
leave  it.  If  necessary  to  replace  floor, 
concrete  will  be  less  expensive  than  lum¬ 
ber,  and  equally  good.  A  few  inches  of 
field  stones  for  a  sub-base,  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  concrete  for  surface  is  all 
that  is  required. 

Light  and  ventilation  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  two  windows  of  ordinary  house 
size  in  the  south  end,  or  one  window 
and  an  opening  of  about  the  same  area. 
Such  an  opening  should  have  a  sliding 
cloth  covered  frame  that  can  be  raised 
to  close  it  in  time  of  driving  storms  or 
extremely  cold  weather.  The  entrance 
door  may  be  a  “Dutch  door,”  cut  hori¬ 
zontally  and  with  the  upper  part  hinged 
to  drop  down  in  warm  weather  for  addi¬ 
tional  ventilation.  Two  air-tight  and 
fixed  windows  upon  the  poultry  side  of 
the  building,  which  should  he  the  east 
side,  will  probably  give  all  the  sunlight 
needed,  if  there  is  a  window  or  two  on 
the  enclosed  side. 

Glass  windows  should  be  satisfactory, 
though  there  is  no  objection  to  using 
glass  substitutes  if  you  desire.  The  idea 
is  to  have  window  space  enough  to  flood 
the  building  vvitli  light  and  open  space 
enough  to  provide  ventilation  that  will 
prevent  condensation  of  moisture  upon  the 
interior  in  cold  weather.  Some  experi¬ 
menting  may  be  necessary  before  you  find 
the  needed  amounts.  An  “open  front” 
in  the  south  end,  with  all  other  walls 
tight,  sould  provide  ventilation. 

The  same  principles  should  govern  ar¬ 
rangement  of  upper  floor  if  used.  Suf¬ 
ficient  openings  in  the  south  end  to  keep 
the  air  within  as  cold  and  dry  as  that 
outside.  Tight  walls  elsewhere  to  pre¬ 
vent  drafts  through  the  building.  Win¬ 
dows  enough  to  admit  ample  sunlight  to 
the  interior.  Old  window  sashes  from 
other  buildings  can  usually  be  found,  ex¬ 
act  dimensions  being  immaterial.  Perches 
should  be  in  the  end  opposite  the  open¬ 
ings,  to  keep  the  fowls  more  comfortable 
at  night.  m.  b.  d. 


Poor  Production 

We  have  40  White  Leghorns  and  25 
R.  I.  Reds.  The  Leghorns  are  yearlings 
and  laid  between  80  and  90  per  cent  last 
year.  This  year  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  R.  I.  Reds  were  April  hatched  chicks 
and  started  to  lay  October  2,  but  have 
only  laid  since  then  about  15  per  cent. 
These  chickens  run  together,  have  all  the 
laying  mash  they  can  eat  before  them, 
also  a  hot  mash  at  noon.  They  all  look- 
in  fine  condition  with  red  combs.  Why 
don’t  they  lay?  f.  d.  k. 

I  can  offer  no  excuse  for  R.  I.  Reds  of 
this  age.  and  with  the  feeding  that  they 
are  getting,  which  do  not  give  a  better 
production  than  15  per  cent  in  January; 
they  should  reach  50  and  60  per  cent. 

There  may  be  some  deterrent  condition 
that  you  do  not  mention,  but,  if  other 
details  of  care  equal  the  feeding,  they  are 
slackers  and  fit  only  for  dinners  on  week 
days  when  no  company  is  expected. 

The  R.  I.  Red,  as  a  breed,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  production  of  eggs.  These 
pullets  are  a  disgrace  to  their  kind  un¬ 
less  they  have  an  alibi  not  before  the 
court.  m.  b.  d. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  271 

FOR  SALE — Fine  17%-acre  poultry  farm,  good 
house,  plenty  outbuildings,  fine  location.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  405.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellan  eons 


WANTED — Old  books  and  pamphlets  on  “Life 
of  Mary  Jamison,”  Indian  captive:  give  pub¬ 
lisher’s  name,  address  and  date.  FRED  STRECK- 
ER.  Box  037,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY’ — Six  pounds.  $1.13  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


ONIONS  (SPANISH),  carrots,  cabbage  (do¬ 
mestic).  $1.30  per  100  lbs.,  sacked.  PAT- 
TINGTON’S.  Merrifield,  Cayuga  County.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  number  one  pure  maple 
syrup  sent  parcel  post  paid.  $2.75  per  gallon. 
J.  F.  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


IIONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  00-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon.  S2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Battery  brooders:  state  make,  con¬ 
dition  and  cash  price.  SUNNYBROOK  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Ii.  D.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — Write  for  special  offers:  60-lb. 

can,  here,  clover,  $0:  10  lbs.,  within  3rd  zone, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.00;  20  lbs.,  $3.40;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


NATURE’S  BEST  sweet  honey.  00  lbs.  extra 
clover,  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover, 
$4.80;  30  lbs.  clover,  $3;  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pails  clover  comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  money-back 
guarantee.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.05,  postpaid  third  zone;  1931  list  free;  sam¬ 
ples  six  cents.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


THE  GREER  HOUSE.  Ellicottville.  N.  Y.  for 
old  ladies;  permanent  or  by  the  month. 


FOR  SALE — Good  feeding  buckwheat.  GEORGE 
BOWDISH,  Esperanee,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  HOME-MADE  candy,  assorted  choco¬ 
lates  made  of  absolutely  fresh,  pure  material; 
in  attractive  one  and  two-pound  boxes,  $1  per 
pound  postpaid;  sample  half-pound  box.  50c; 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  D.  M.  HUNTLEY, 
88  East  First  St.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Old  children’s  story  books,  printed 
before  1850;  state  year,  condition,  size,  num¬ 
ber  illustrations;  also  old  Valentines.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  324.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OUR  FINEST  clover  and  amber  honey,  00  lbs., 
$4.80;  120  lbs..  $9,  not  prepaid:  clover,  5  lbs., 
$1;  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  10  lbs.*  $1.50:  5 
lbs.  chunk  comb.  $1.30,  delivered  3d  zone.  ED¬ 
WARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOVER-BASSAVOOD,  60  lbs.,  $5.50; 

120  lbs.,  $10,  here;  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  J.  W. 
GRADY,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  10  LBS.  CLOVER,  $1.80:  buckwheat, 
$1.00:  5  lbs.  either,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone. 
HENRY  AVILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  CREAM — A  delicious  product  of  the 
maple  tree:  write  for  free  sample.  L.  L. 
STORY,  Box  302,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 


FINEST  WHITE  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  $1.  postpaid  third  zone;  00-lb.  can,  $5.40 
here.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Ilolgate,  Ohio. 


AA’ANTED  - —  Drop  bottom  milk  wagon;  state 
make,  condition,  capacity  and  cash  price.  AL¬ 
FRED  ALBRIGHT,  Congers,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  BUY  good  plumbing  and  tin¬ 
smith  business  in  village:  for  particulars  write 
ADA'ERTISER  360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY  SALE— 10  lbs.  clover,  $1.50:  00  lbs., 
$0:  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.40:  00  lbs.,  $5.40, 
prepaid  three  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY- — 00  lbs..  $3;  mixed,  amber  color,  granu¬ 
lated.  LAYERN  DEPEAV,  Rt.  0,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  A’ERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm,  $2.75  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Yt. 


AA’ANTED — Maple  syrup  evaporator,  state  con¬ 
dition.  price  and  equipment.  CHESTER 
STEPHENSON.  R.  F.  D.  2,  Jeffersonville,  Sul¬ 
livan  County,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — A  small  sawmill:  ironwork  must  be 
useable:  can  replace  woodwork  if  necessary; 
state  price.  T.  S.  BAILEY,  Ilammondsport, 

N.  Y. 


ASSORTED  HOMEMADE  candies.  $1  lb.  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  HEMMER.  8017  Astoria  Ave.,  Jack- 
son  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  liquid  or  granulated,  5-lb.  pails, 
postpaid,  clover,  one  pail,  $1:  2  pails,  $1.90; 
4  pails,  $3.50;  amber  or  buckwheat,  15  cts.  per 
pail  less:  low  price  for  00-lb.  can.  AVrite 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Used  power  sprayer  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  387,  care  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


TREE-RIPENED  ORANGES,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  10.  Thono- 
tosassa.  Florida. 


AVANTED — A  small  collection  of  butterflies; 

state  number  of  butterflies  and  price.  AV.  C. 
B.,  212  Claremont  Terrace,  Orange,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — One  used  pasteurizing  outfit.  E.  L. 
GOEBEL,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — P.  &  O.  tractor  plow,  two  12-in. 

bottoms,  automatic  lift:  one  two-horse  riding 
cultivator,  late  model;  one  two-liorse  walking 
cultivator;  all  nearly  new:  wanted  a  power-band 
saw.  Address  II.  C.  IIOLLOAA’AY,  Perryman, 
Md. 


AA’ANTED — Pullford  or  something  similar:  state 
condition  and  price.  ADA’ERTISER  398,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


DELCO  LIGHT-POAVER,  32-volt,  engine  and 
generator;  electric  pump.  tank,  vacuum  clean¬ 
er,  chafing  dish,  iron,  bulbs;  reason  for  selling 
wanted  electric  stove;  running  cost  1-3  city 
power;  A-l  condition;  $150  f.o.b.  ROBSARTE, 
Pomona,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  pure  maple  syrup,  best 
grade,  any  quantity.  GRANTS  A’ ILLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY’,  C.  J.  Yoder,  Prop.,  Grantsville,  Md. 


Wire  Floor  in  Brooder 
House 

Can  you  inform  me  as  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  method  of  constructing  a  Avire  floor 
in  a  brooder  house?  How  far  apart 
should  the  supports  for  the  wire  be 
spaced,  and  what  other  details  should  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  the  frame 
to  assume  a  rigid  wire  covering?  How 
would  you  arrange  the  brooder  stoves? 
I  use  coal  colony  brooders.  a.  m. 

Floor  wire  netting  should  be  tightly 
stretched  and  securely  fastened  to  the 
edges  of  scantlings  from  four  to  eight 
inches  in  width.  These  scantlings  should 
be  nailed  in  form  of  rectangular  frames 
of  convenient  size  for  handling  and  in 
number  sufficient  to  cover  the  floor  of 
the  brooder.  If  made  in  such  Avidths 
that  additional  support  of  the  netting  is 
required,  a  heavy  smooth  fence  Avire  may 
be  stretched  tightly  beneath  the  netting, 
though  this  is  not  usually  needed. 

A  medium-sized  brooder  house  may  re¬ 
quire  four  or  more  such  rectangular, 
Avire-covered  frames.  Upper  edges  may 
be  narroAved  to  give  less  surface  for  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  droppings,  since  the  sole 
object  of  the  wire  flooring  is  to  keep  the 
chicks  from  access  to  their  own  drop¬ 
pings  and  wide  edges  of  thick  frames 
would  defeat  the  purpose  for  Avhich  they 
are  used.  I  suggest  the  use  of  heavy  wire 
for  support  where  it  can  replace  wooden 
strips  of  necessarily  much  greater  thick¬ 
ness. 

Brooder  stoves  are  placed  in  usual 
positions,  either  with  long  legs  reaching 
to  the  floor  through  the  netting  or  with 
support  for  the  legs  beneath  the  netting, 
such  as  bricks  would  afford,  m.  b.  d. 


Cross-bred  Poultry 

Any  breed  of  poultry  will  mix  with 
Another  breed.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion 
as  E.  J.  Rudd,  Pennsylvania.  We  had 
the  same  experience  a  few  years  ago. 
My  father  had  White  Leghorns  and  my 
mother  Rhode  Island  Reds.  There  was 
a  general  mixture  of  colors,  but  the  pul¬ 
lets  laid  well,  regardless  of  the  mixed 
colors.  White  Leghorns  will  mix  in  color 
as  well  as  any  other  breed.  It  is  but 
natural  they  should  when  cross-bred. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  w.  H.  H. 

Boys  and  Girls  Department 

Contributors  List 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  on  Our  Page  this  month. 

New  York.  —  ‘Pearl  AA’ilfert  (19),  ‘Marion 
AA’iethorn  (18).  Diana  DeNitto  (17),  Syhra 
Janeeek.  Francis  Gilmaier  (13),  Bertha  AA’ilson, 
Olive  Goodberlet  (11).  Robert  Archer,  Evelyn 
McLaughlin  (7),  Helen  Tupper  (7).  ‘Betty  Dick¬ 
inson  (14).  Lilian  Maasch,  Ethel  Greenway  (15), 
‘Iona  Welker,  Janet  Ingersoll.  ‘Janet  Fenner 

(13) ,  Patricia  Grant.  Louise  Jenkins  (18).  Flor¬ 

ence  AA’hite  (13),  Blanche  Gillham,  Dorothy  Rob¬ 
erts  (3),  Constance  Crigler  (10).  Teresa  Prin- 
zing  (16),  Dorothy  Brodine  (10),  ‘Stanley 

Brown.  Loren  Fish  (11),  Marjorie  Tompkins 
(17),  Iva  Smayer  (19),  Carl  Ratsch. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Margaret  Brusser,  Prudence 
Clark  (15),  Alice  Lebo  (13),  Beatrice  Kile, 

‘Erma  Herschey,  Martha  Carr  (14).  Louis  Me- 
savge,  Henry  Hurlbert  (11),  Edith  Hurlbert 
(10),  ‘Edna  AVynick. 

New  Jersey.— Pearl  Halloway,  Alice  Chew, 
‘Geraldine  Croes,  Catherine  Rowe.  Barbara  Os¬ 
borne  (13).  Naomi  Matthews  (13).  Kathryn 

Matthews  (10).  ‘Helen  Durie,  Julia  Tintle  (10). 

Massachusetts. — Paul  AVright  (14),  AValter 
Hellen,  John  Petroski,  Ellen  McGowan  (12), 
Jean  Marks  (10),  Gladys  Crocker  (9). 

Connecticut.  —  Julia  Tkazc,  Pauline  Deppe, 
Joseph  Kozey  (13),  Sophie  Kozy,  ‘Silvio  Be- 
dini  (14). 

Maryland. — Grace  Dearth  (14).  Thelma  Dearth 

(14) ,  Mary  Gelletty  (13),  Sara  Baker,  Genevive 
Myers. 

AA’est  A’irginia. — Clark  Allender  (17),  Kath¬ 
leen  Eib  (13). 

Rhode  Island. — Frances  McCall  (10),  Earle 
Jackson. 

Delaware.  —  Bertha  Dickerson  (16),  Manuel 
Buarque  (14). 

Georgia. — John  Brannen. 

Oregon. — Leora  Jones  (11). 

Virginia. — Edith  Ileermanee. 


Letters  Wanted 


Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page  should  be  mailed  to 
this  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and  stamp 
envelope  as  usual,  addressing  with  name  and 
State.  Several  letters  ran  be  sent  under  the 
same  cover  to  save  postage. 

Mary  Evans.  New  York:  Earle  Jackson.  Rhode 
Island:  Loren  Fish,  New  York;  Marjorie 

Tompkins,  New  Y’ork:  Louise  Rowlee  (15).  New 
York;  Esther  Nye  (17),  New  York;  Jean  Nye 
(14).  New  York:  Myrtle  Tyler  (15),  New  York. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


NEW  LOW  PRICES!— 100%  SAFE  DELIVERY 
BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTES.  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  &  BROWN 
LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED  ANCONAS 
SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS 
Thousands  weekly.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
insures  Your  Profits!  State  Inspected!  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Giants 

Black  and  White 

America’s  outstanding  breeding  flock.  Big  win¬ 
ners  Madison  Sq,  Garden,  Chicago  Coliseum, 
Atlanta.  High  records  at  laying  competitions. 

EGGS  —CHICKS  -STOCK 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 

PENNRINGTON 

poultry  Farm 


Route  3,  Box  2 


REIDSVILLE,  N.  C. 


The  times  demand 
rigid  economy  in 
production.  You  can 
do  it  now  by  feeding 
Park  &  Pollard  feeds. 


Built  for  feeders' 
profits. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  F9urpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Broiler  Ration — - 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Hcrd-Helth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal  —  Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Ilog 
Ration- Pigeon  Feed  •  P&PHorseFeed  •  P&PRabbitFeed  •  PocahontasTable  Corn  Meal. 


Everyone  wants  March  Cliicks.  Send  your  order  today  and  make 
llosemont  quality,  proved  profitable  for  10  years. 

Breed  25 

Leghorns  . $3.50 

Leghorns — Barred  Bocks  .  4.00 

Island  Reds  .  4.00 

Bocks  .  4.25 

AVyandottes  .  4.75 

Black  Giants  .  5.00 

Chicks  .  3.00 


100 

$12.50 

14.00 

14.50 

15.00 

16.00 

18.00 

10.00 


500 

1,000 

$60.00 

$1 15.00 

67.50 

130.00 

68.00 

132.00 

72.50 

142.00 

77.50 

150.00 

87.50 

172.50 

47.50 

90.00 

registered  letter. 

Prepaid  Parcel  Post — 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed — Send  money  order,  check  or 

Big.  beautiful  Chick  Book  FREE  on  request 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Drawer  4,  Hunterdon  County,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


SPXC1AL/EGG  bred  chicks 


^ENO  NO  MONEY  •»  WF.  vVHniP  c.O. 


S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns  or  Anemias  . $2.75  $5.00  $9.50  $28  $46  $  90 

AVh..  Buff  or  Bar.  Bocks,  Bl.  Min.,  Wh.  Wyan.  or  Buff  Orp.  ..  3.25  6.00  11.50  34  56  110 

S.  C.  Beds,  Silver  Wyan.  or  AVhite  Orpingtons  .  3.25  c  nn  « 

Black  Jersey  Giants  or  Light  Brahmas  .  4.25 

Heavy  Assorted,  All  good  heavy  chicks  .  2.75 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  Ada,  Ohio. 


3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

35 

58 

115 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

46 

75 

147 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

28 

46 

90 

Baby  Chick  Time  is  Here 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  THERESA,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PRICE  POLICY  EXPLAINED  NEXT  WEEK 


Watch  for  our  big  advertisement  in  the  March  7th  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  which  explains  our 
new  Price  Policy  and  quotes  prices  on  "Chicks  for  Every  Purpose.” 

Meantime,  write  for  our  handsome,  illustrated  FREE  Catalog,  tlio  finest  and  most  helpful  wo 
have  ever  issued. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


ACME  QUALITY  CHICKS-BLOOD  TESTED 

Br.  Rocks  &  Leghorns.  15c:  Certified  Br.  Rocks  & 
Leghorns.  1 2c :  Utility  Br.  Rocks.  Reds  &  Leghorns,  10c. 
Big.  Husky.  100%  del.  gtd.  Order  now.  Catalog  free. 

WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Denton,  Md. 

Olialltv  Chirks  weekly  electrically  hatched 

yudlliy  U111LK8  from  only  first  class  stock  at  lowest 
prices  ever.  Wh.  Leghorns.  9c ;  Reds.  Bar.  Rocks,  Wh 
Wyan..  Bl.  Minorcas,  lie;  Giants,  16c;  Heavy  MEx  10c- 
Light  Mix.,  8c.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

1  trunow  ruirvc  Barron  Strain  S.C.W.  Produced 
LLbnvml'l  UnlLIVD  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Our 
circular  on  request.  CLARABEN  COURT  FARM,  R0SLYN,  H.  Y. 

CHICKS  .TAN,CRE9.  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS.  All 

,  breeders  officially  tested  for  B.V  0  under 

State  supervision.  Get  our  low  prices,  (’ire.  MEADOW 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Rprlarhlir<fl  M°rsan-Tancrod  pL;„L-  The  strain  of 
UBUdinUIM  white  Leghorn  UfllCKS  proven  layers. 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Form.  Bept  Y,  Rahway,  N  J. 

Breeders  vigorous  TIIDIfFVQ  "ith  nnus,iai  *’v- 

D  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  »  UHI»t  I  w  ability.  Accept¬ 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  and  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders. 
Place  your  order  now  and  you  will  be  satisfied  and  con¬ 
vinced.  (1 1  HE'S  Slew  England  Turkey  Farm,  Medway,  Mass. 

nillY  s-  c-  w-  Eeg.,  Rocks,  Reds,  Giants,  and  others. 
wn,A  Dual,  at  Low  Price. C.  J.  Yoder,  Grantsville,  Md. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


For  years  I  have  opposed  “advance 
fees”  and  “exclusive  listing”  of  farms  as 
a  real  estate  agent.  But  an  agency  is 
working  in  this  territory  to  induce  farm¬ 
ers  to  sign  a  contract  giving  it  exclusive 
right  to  offer  the  farm  for  sale.  Recently 
an  old  friend  sent  for  me  and  wished  that 
I  make  an  effort  to  sell  his  farm,  but  I 
discovered  that  he  had  already  signed 
one  of  the  “exclusive  listing”  contracts 
without  realizing  what  it  all  meant  and 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  position  to  sell 
the  farm  through  another  agent  unless 
he  pay's  two  commissions  on  the  sale. 
You  have  done  farmers  a  good  service  in 
exposing  the  “advance  fee.”  What  do 
you  think  of  the  “exclusive  listing?” 

New  York.  H.  c. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  two  policies 
have  at  least  one  thing  in  common.  No 
farmer  would  agree  to  either  of  them,  if 
he  fully  understood  just  what  they  mean. 
The  owner  of  a  farm  has  nothing  to  gain 
and  much  to  lose  in  signing  the  exclusive 
contract.  No  one  agent  has  the  exclusive 
control  of  buyers,  but  when  any  one  agent 
gets  an  “exclusive  listing,”  all  the  other 
agents  are  excluded,  and  competition  for 
the  sale  by  agents  is  excluded.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  owner  to  have  the  sale 
open  to  any  agent,  and  to  any  buyer. 
Our  advice  to  farmers  is  to  be  careful 
about  signing  any  contract  prepared  in 
advance  by  others.  As  might  be  expected 
they  usually  only  protect  the  people  who 
prepared  them  and  furnish  no  adequate 
protection  to  the  farmer.  Unless  it  is 
short  and  simple  and  fully  read  and  un¬ 
derstood,  it  is  safest  to  refuse  to  sign. 

In  September,  1929,  I  had  a  mortgage 
come  due  for  $1,750.  Another  man  took 
it  for  me,  and  sent  me  a  new  mortgage  to 
sign  for  $2,000.  He  explained  that  $100 
was  for  bonus,  $100  for  an  agent,  and 
$50  for  a  lawyer.  Next  September  it  is 
due  again.  Shall  1  have  to  pay  that 
much  again?  Is  a  bonus  lawful? 

New  Jersey.  owner. 

The  mortgagee  may  demand  that  the 
mortgage  be  paid  with  intei’est  when  due. 
The  owner  may  get  the  money  elsewhere 
and  pay  the  mortgage.  But  now  that  the 
mortgage  is  on  record,  the  mortgagee 
may  be  willing  to  let  it  stand  for  three 
years  more.  In  that  ease  there  should 
be  no  expense  except  the  cost  of  a  law¬ 
yer  in  preparing  an  extension  agreement 
which  would  be  a  nominal  expense.  The 
bonus  was  not  legal,  and  if  disputed  and 
proved  might  cost  the  mortgagee  dear.  If 
you  negotiated  direct  with  the  lender  and 
authorized  no  agent  to  negotiate  for  you 
there  should  be  no  commission.  A  law¬ 
yer’s  fee  for  drawing  the  new  mortgage 
and  searching  the  public  records  is  prop¬ 
er,  but  $50  is  an  excessive  price  in  a 
country  location  where  very  little  time  is  * 
required  for  a  search.  All  of  these  things 
should  be  taken  up  in  advance  so  that  the 
owner  will  know  in  advance  what  the 
charges  will  be. 

I  have  never  invested  in  any  Wall 
Street  stock  or  in  any  other  stock.  I 
always  “investigate.”  Your  department 
has  taught  me  that  much.  But  somehow 
they  secured  my  name,  and  the  inclosed 
circular  came  to  me  recently  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  it  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  purporting  to  give  information  on 
investment  propositions.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

The  circular  referred  to  is  from  a  con¬ 
cern  which  has  had  some  good  repute  for 
furnishing  information  on  investment 
propositions,  though  in  some  circles  it  is 
thought  that  the  information  has  been 
too  favorable  to  the  stocks  reported  on. 
There  are  several  houses  furnishing  in¬ 
formation.  Where  they  give  the  facts 
and  leave  the  inquirer  free  to  form  his 
own  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  concern 
the  information  is  helpful.  But  some¬ 
times  a  concern  gains  a  merited  reputa¬ 
tion  for  good  service.  Later  the  business 
passes  into  other  hands,  and  the  policies 
may  be  entirely  different,  better  or  worse. 
It  is  well  enough  to  accept  their  reports 
as  one  source  of  information,  but  it  is 
prudent  and  wise  to  verify  such  reports 
by  facts  gathered  from  other  sources  of 
information.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  is  harder  to  invest  earnings  and  sav¬ 
ings  without  loss  than  it  was  to  earn  the 
money  accumulated  through  work  and 
prudence. 

We  have  in  our  possession  400  shares 
of  stock  from  the  Great  Western  Oil 
Company,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  Arizona.  Their  holdings  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  Gallup,  N.  M.  The  stock 
was  purchased  Oct.  29.  1902.  Their  of¬ 
fice  was  then  at  345  Washington  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Will  you  inform  us  whether 


this  stock  is  of  any  value,  or  where  we 
might  get  full  data  concerning  the  same? 

Pennsylvania.  s.  l.  l. 

Our  information  is  that  this  company 
never  owned  any  property.  It  was 
formed  to  prospect  in  oil.  It  was  stated 
as  far  back  as  August,  1905.  that  the  on¬ 
ly  expenditure  was  for  a  stock  book,  seal 
and  stationery,  and  that  no  work  had 
been  done  in  the  Gallup  oil  fields  by  the 
company,  and  that  its  stock  was  worth¬ 
less. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Company,  buyers  of  rare  coins, 
Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  asking  me  to  buy  their 
stamp  book,  price  $1.  It  is  a  book  stat¬ 
ing  the  worth  of  old  coins,  paper  money, 
etc.  APer  one  has  purchased  this  book 
and  sold  back  to  this  companv  coins 
amounting  to  $5,  they  will  have  this  $1 
refunded,  they  state.  Will  you  tell  me 
as  soon  as  possible  if  this  is  a  good,  re¬ 
liable  company  to  deal  with,  and  any 
other  information  you  may  have?  B.  P. 

Vermont. 

The  primary  object  of  this  company  as 
we  understand  it  is  to  sell  the  book.  We 
do  not  know  how  extensively  the  com¬ 
pany  may  deal  in  old  coins,  but  at  any 
rate  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
pay  $1  for  a  price  list  for  old  coins  when 
any  reliable  dealer  will  be  glad  to  quote 
market  values  for  any  rare  coins  that 
may  be  for  sale.  To  be  of  value  coins 
must  be  in  excellent  condition  and  the 
high  prices  paid  occasionally  are  for  ex¬ 
ceptionally  rare  coins  and  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  re¬ 
fused  the  Numismatic  Company’s  adver¬ 
tising. 

Can  you  give  any  information  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  profits  or  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  rabbit  breeding  as  proposed  in  the 
enclosed  circular?  The  cost  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock  runs  into  considerable  money. 
I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  it. 

Michigan.  g.  f.  c. 

The  breeding  of  rabbits  is  a  special 
lusiness  requiring  experience,  adaptability 
and  proper  equipment.  A  few  succeed  in 
it.  Many  fail  in  any  large  undertaking 
of  it.  No  one  without  experience  should 
spend  large  sums  for  breeding  stock  for 
a  beginning.  If  going  into  jt  at  all,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  start  in  a  small 
way.  Before  doing  even  this  much,  write 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  get  their  printed 
information  on  the  subject. 

Recently  we  have  received  many  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  advisability  of  signing 
leases  for  oil  and  gas  leases,  both  in 
New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
leases  are  evidently  drawn  by  lawyers 
for  the  lessee  companies.  They  cover 
what  the  companies  want  and  in  the  way 
they  want  it.  This  is  to  be  expected. 
About  all  the  provisions  they  contain 
for  the  owner  of  the  land  is  a  small 
rental,  usually  indefinitely  expressed,  some 
home  use  after  the  product  is  produced, 
and  one-eighth  of  the  oil  or  gas  sold  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  lessee  gets  the 
privilege  of  going  on  the  land,  sinking 
wells,  laying  pipes  and  we  should  think 
making  the  place  look  like  anything  but 
a  farm.  This,  of  course,  is  incidental  to 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  but  it 
always  seems  to  us  like  putting  a  large 
portion  of  the  cost  of  speculation  on  the 
land-owner  with  a  modest  return  if  the 
venture  should  prove  sucessful.  The 
leases  are  negotiable  and  may  be  sold 
at  a  profit  to  other  companies.  Our 
thought  is  that  this  is  another  case  where 
farmers  should  co-operate  and  not  sign 
leases  individually,  but  join  together  and 
employ  a  competent  and  reliable  attorney 
to  prepare  a  lease  that  would  protect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  land-owners. 
Some  of  the  stories  about  profits  in 
oil  and  gas  are  inspiring,  and  with  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  profit  out  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil  a  farmer  naturally 
listens  to  a  prospect  of  making  a  profit 
out  of  anything  that  might  be  far  below 
the  surface.  But  if  the  value  lies  beneath, 
it  would  cost  little  for  all  acting  together 
to  protect  their  interests  in  it,  and  make 
sure  of  their  proper  share  fo  the  values 
in  their  possession. 


Mammoth  clover  requires  rather  less 
lime  than  Medium  Red  clover,  and  it  is 
better  able  to  stand  a  very  -wet  Spring 
followed  by  midsummer  drought  than 
either  Medium  or  Alsike.  It  seldom  makes 
a  good  second  growth  during  the  season. 


PAVf  5AY5' , 

laybelle^  been  dietTr>>  t  lose 
"j'lesK,  an*  .Satu rday  she  <^ot'  on 
one  o'  "Itvem  Scale-5  wKere  you  ^ 
put  a  penny  in  lik^  slot".  j| 

lb'  Scales  satd  /vlaybelie  Kad  ^ 
oamed  six  pounds.  <-5o  now 
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wise,  but  pound  “foolish. 

An  "folKS  "that  buy  cheap  ordinary 
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nrtaKin'  Cnn  L’  last~  is  where  tk  '"'hard  part  Cornes  in* 
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Don’t  break  your  back 
and  arms  pitching  and 
lifting  out  silage.  Do  it 
the  easy  Unadilla  way. 
For  the  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  door  gives  con¬ 
tinuous  opening  at  the 
level  of  the  silage  so 
you  simply  push  the 
silage  out.  Gravity- 
does  the  work. 

Door  fasteners  form  a 
safe  permanent  ladder. 
Doors  can’t  freeze. 
Hoops  easily  adjusted. 
Write  Today  for  big 
catalog  and  discounts 
on  early  orders.  Time 
payments  if  wanted. 


UNADILLA  SILO 
COMPANY 
Box  C 

Unadilla,  N.Y. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
389  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


i 


OWE Y  to  You  i 

ARIETTA 


If  so 


MOOTH 

UPER- 

TAVE 


ILOS 


Mean  a  Fatter  Pockeibook 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  un¬ 
usual  conditions  and  prevailing  Low  Prices. 
MARIETTA  SILOS  are  cheaperthan  everbefore, 
but  absolutely  an  improved  quality  product. 

We  Invite  You  to  Compare 

Write  today  for  book, 

“HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  OUT  OF 
YOUR  MARIETTA  SILO” 

The  Marietta  Concrete  Corporation 

Box  356  Dept.  R.  Y.  Marietta,  O. 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England  4  fsj 
Hercules  all  steel  triple  power  stump  H  81  *y/) 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  „  fb  v/  if 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost  , 

and  one  man  does  the  job.  II  and  pow-  t,s’  r,r,’Bnls 
er  in  4  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power  Easy  to  pull— quick  winding  cable, and  other 
features.  Ilorse  Bower  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog — Get  our 

latest  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

‘  re8»  -sA tj  use 

Hsrcnlei  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  St 


Cenlerville,  Iowa 


A  FRAME * 

AS  LOW  AS 


10 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

AWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  Hrewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  IPa. 


FARQUHAR 
--SAW  MILLS— 

Built  with  Roller  Bearings  and  Positive 
Geared  Set  Works 
Fast,  Accurate  Cutting— 

For  Steam,  Tractor  or  Gas  Motor 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  630,  YORK,  PA. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


STORM-PROOF 

The)  Economy  Silos  are  built  to  last. 
Patented  Storm-Proof  Anchor  equipment 
is  supplied  with  each  silo.  Prevents  tilt¬ 
ing — twisting — collapsing.  Storm-proof 
and  permanent. 

Equipped  with  either  the  continuous 
small  Self-Adjusting  Doors,  or  Swinging 
Hinge  Doors. 

Economy  Silos  are  made  of  best 
grade  Oregon  Fir  or  Long  Leaf  Yel¬ 
low  Pine. 

Also  silos  of  Glazed  Tile  and  Ce¬ 
ment  Stave.  Send  for  free  mtnloys. 

The  Economy  Silo  &.  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept,  p  Frederick,  Md. 


SlTvi^MONEY 

Die  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  8t>  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  AH  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

^J^FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFEB. 
WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 


Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  Thought 

Of  the  lower  south  as  a  place  of  residence?  Farm 
lands  in  Central  and  Southern  Alabama  run  from 
live  dollars  up.  General  purpose  farms  can  be  bought 
Hieau  Cotton,  corn,  pecans  can  be  grown  on  these 
lands.  For  terms  write  S.  V.  HENDERSON,  Camp 
Hill,  Alabama. 


COLOR  PRINTS  by  N.  Currier  or  Currier  and  Ives. 
State  condition,  size  and  price. 

T-  M.  TOWNSEND,  I  1  Avon  Road,  Schenectady,  N,  Y. 


CAD  IUI  Q  —  COUNTRY  PROPERTY  —  Send  for 
IV  IYI  O  illustrated  catalogue,  Vineland  and 
Sunny  Southern  Jersey,  America’s  Poultry  and  Garden 
Center.  Mild  Winters,  World’s  Best  Markets.  Write 

BRAY  &  MACGEORGE  EsI.  1901  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Ciihni’htin  State  Road,  desirable,  tourists,  gas 

3111)111  Dali)  station,  12-room  house,  electric  light, 
poultry  house,  garage,  1%  acres,  under-priced  3000. 
a  m  I  Mohawk  Valley,  20-room  tourists 

1UU  rid  home.  bath,  electric  light,  gas  sta¬ 

tion,  barn,  garage,  poultry  house,  14,500. 

G.  II.  Keck  A  Son,  Suite  7 1-72-73  Parker  Illdg,  Schenectady, N.Y 


m^LCto”t«"kLE  ICE  MACHINE 

Steam  driven,  new  stack  42  ins.  diameter,  81  feet  high, 
at  Carlstadt  Consumers  Ice  Co.,  Carlstadt,  N.  J.  For  sale 
by  PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Warded  St-,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


All  If  n  AADimr  Large  stocks,  high  quality,  low 
Urlli  rLUlmlllVJ  cash  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

COTTON  A  1IANJ.ON  .  .  .  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


POSITION  OPEN  for  man  in  cow  barn;  must 
be  a  good  milker  and  understand  care,  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding.  Ayrshire  cattle;  good  wages. 
GABUZDA  BROS..  Freeland,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Young  man,  single,  to  work  on 
small  truck  farm,  one  who  would  prefer  a 
good  home  to  high  wages.  GUS  FELTMAN, 
Allentown.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Girl  to  assist  housework,  care  of 
child,  840  monthly.  MRS.  F.  C.  JIcLAUGII- 
LIN,  00  Prospect  St.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Married  herdsman,  one  who  will  do 
milking;  must  understand  feeding  of  Guern¬ 
sey  cows;  prefer  a  man  with  no  children;  this 
farm  is  up-to-date  in  every  way;  use  a  milking 
machine.  ADVERTISER  357,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT  MOTHER,  Polish,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm;  experienced  housekeeper  as  well 
as  farm  help;  home  surroundings  for  child  es¬ 
sential.  ADVERTISER  350,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  20  years’  experience,  cat¬ 
tle  and  chicken 'inan ;  best  references;  10  years 
previous  position:  married.  ADVERTISER  343, 
care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SHEEP  and  swine  man.  sober, 
willing  worker,  desires  position.  DONALD  F. 
HILL,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


rOULTRY’MAN,  SINGLE,  35,  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  sober,  energetic,  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  353,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED — Single,  white,  45  years 
old,  college  graduate,  graduate  horticultural 
division  University  of  Minnesota,  had  many  years 
experience  fruit  growing,  poultry;  want  job 
where  ability  counts.  ADVERTISER  359,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Experienced  orchardman  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  working  foreman.  ADA’ERTISER  361, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POUI.TRYMAN,  SINGLE.  American,  desires 
position;  14  years’  experience  in  all  branches; 
strictly  temperate,  references  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN  with  ability  to  take 
entire  responsibility  on  large  modern  plant; 
would  like  position  either  private  or  commer¬ 
cial:  formerly  with  egg-laying  contest,  also 
years  of  commercial  experience  in  all  phases. 
ADA’ERTISER  354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  - —  Farm  manager’s  position,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  stock  rais¬ 
ing  and  the  production  of  grade  A  and  certi¬ 
fied  milk;  work  on  salary  and  percentage  of 
profits.  ADVERTISER  355,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  herd  management,  including  breed¬ 
ing,  testing,  feeding,  expert  calf  raiser;  results 
guaranteed,  references,  two  grown  children. 
ADA'ERTISER  358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  MARRIED,  having  charge  for  the 
past  15  years  of  a  splendid  30-acre  estate, 
greenhouse,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  cows 
and  chickens,  wishes  a  change  of  location;  good 
reference.  Address  F.  MARSHALL,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  brandies,  conscientious  worker, 
wants  position.  ADA’ERTISER  363,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PLAIN  A’EGETABLE  gardener  wants  position. 
ADVERTISER  364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  EXPERIENCED,  Swiss,  56,  un¬ 
derstands  care  chickens;  small  place.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  365,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  YOUNG  Swiss,  single,  nearly 
3  years’  experience,  wants  position  on  small 
real  estate;  willing  to  take  care  of  the  garden. 
ADA’ERTISER  366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — AA’orking  foreman,  married,  for  large 
orchard  proposition  in  Southern  New  England: 
prefer  man  under  25  with  some  college  short 
course  work  and  considerable  orchard  experience 
preferably  on  home  farm;  native  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  New  York:  familiar  with  scab  control 
on  McIntosh:  excellent  opportunity  for  right 
man;  give  full  details  of  experience  and  ref¬ 
erence  if  possible  to  large  fruit  grower  or  hor¬ 
ticulturist  in  above  district.  ADVERTISER 
351,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Herdsman,  single,  American,  Prot¬ 
estant,  desires  position;  experienced  feeder  for 
test  and  herd  calf  raising,  certified  milk,  one 
world’s  record;  private  estate  preferred;  under¬ 
stands  common  veterinary  care;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Orchardist,  married,  Protestant  only 
with  experience;  modern  house  and  milk  fur¬ 
nished;  state  experience  and  wages  first  letter. 
ADA’ERTISER  369„  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AVOMAN  to  make  herself  gen¬ 
erally  useful  in  boarding  house  on  dairy  farm 
in  Albany  County:  810  per  week,  room,  board. 
ADVERTISER  385.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — AA’orking  manager  for  AVestches- 
ter  county  estate;  permanent  position;  state 
age,  nationality,  previous  connections,  full  his¬ 
tory,  salary  wanted.  ADA’ERTISER  384,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Head  poultryman,  single,  experi¬ 
enced  in  incubation  and  brooding,  producing 
eggs,  broilers,  roasters,  capons,  etc.,  for  private 
trade.  ADVERTISER  402,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YA’ANTED  —  Conscientious,  clean,  middle-aged 
woman  to  keep  house  for  couple,  not  home 
much;  light  work,  comfortable,  pleasant  coun¬ 
try  home;  privilege  keeping  chickens  if  inter¬ 
ested;  state*  full  particulars  and  lowest  wage. 
BOX  501,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  AA’ANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  22  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators.  These  young  men  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  positions  about  April  1.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms. 
Anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOuDLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


AA’ANTED — Job  as  farm  manager.  42  years  old, 
graduate  four-year  course  Cornell,  life-time 
experience  up-to-date  general  and  dairy  farming, 
certified  milk  production,  and  advanced  registry 
testing:  Graham  Breeding  School  course.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JOB  ON  POULTRY  farm  or  general  farm;  14 
years’  experience,  honest,  sober.  G.  TEN¬ 
NEY,  216  Seaman  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


POSITION  AA’ANTED  by  a  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can  as  caretaker,  handy  all  tools,  painting, 
carpenter  repairs,  good  driver,  capable  taking 
full  charge  any  place;  not  dead  on  my  feet  but 
alive  from  the  ground  up;  if  you  want  a  thor¬ 
oughly  reliable,  trustworthy  man  who  will  work 
for  your  interest,  get  in  touch  with  me  for  an 
interview;  Connecticut  preferred  but  will  go 
anywhere.  ADVERTISER  341,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


TRACTOR  OPERATOR.  American,  single,  age 
34;  life-time  experience  on  livestock  and  grain 
farm;  understand  all  farm  machinery;  can  do 
some  repair  work;  willing  to  do  other  work 
when  not  operating  tractor;  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  farm:  no  tobacco,  sober  and  not  afraid  of 
work,  F.  M.  AA’ILLIAMS,  Hartly,  Del. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE  by  experienced  young  mar¬ 
ried  couple,  farm  on  shares  or  by  month;  wife 
willing  to  help  in  house:  best  references.  AN- 
DREAV  AA’.  CUBED,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AS  MANAGER  of  farm  or  estate; 

reliable;  references;  some  college  education. 
E.  G.  MILL1MAN,  Charlotte,  N.  Y. 


FARM  ESTATE  superintendent  desires  position; 

American,  age  51.  married:  capable,  trust¬ 
worthy;  practical  experience  all  branches;  ref¬ 
erence.  ADA’ERTISER  371,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


POSITION  AA’ANTED  by  experienced  butter  and 
cheese-maker,  milk  pasteurizer  and  bottler, 
and  all-round  creamery  and  repairing;  refer¬ 
ences.  AVM.  AA'ADE.  241  North  St.,  Burlington, 
Vt. 


NURSE,  REGISTERED,  desires  position.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  32,  citizen,  no  children,  car¬ 
penter  and  handyman,  wishes  position  as  care¬ 
taker  in  country.  J.  DIRSCIIERL,  1710  Hirnrod 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  GERMAN,  single,  care  of  cows,  garden, 
wishes  work  on  private  place;  reference. 
CLEMENS  AVAGNER,  161  AY.  30th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


POSITION  AVANTED  for  thoroughly  competent 
and  reliable  American  couple  now  in  my  em¬ 
ploy;  caretaker,  or  similar  position:  man,  care 
grounds,  vegetable  garden  and  inside  work; 
wife,  good  plain  cook;  available  April  1.  PUR- 
DOCK,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


DAIRY’  FARM  manager  wants  position  April  1; 

20  years’  experience  all  branches  of  milk 
production  and  purebred  cattle  breeding  and  rec¬ 
ord  making  as  well  as  latest  methods  of  mod¬ 
ern  farming;  age  38,  married,  no  children;  high¬ 
ly  recommended  by  present  employer.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED— Middle-aged  Protestant 
American  couple;  wife  is  a  good  plain  cook 
and  neat  housekeeper:  man  bandy  inside  and 
outside;  can  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  382, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Job  on  commercial  poultry  farm, 
single,  little  experience,  small  wages.  A. 
BRANDT.  25  South  St.,  New  York  City. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  job  dairying  or  farm¬ 
ing.  can  furnish  references.  DAVID  LOUTII- 
ER.  885  Elmwood  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  experienced  farmer,  de¬ 
sires  work:  $50  month.  ADA'ERTISER  379. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  FRUIT-GROAA'ER,  single,  29,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  desires  position  which  of¬ 
fers  possibility  of  permanent  work;  can  furnish 
good  references.  ADA'ERTISER  377,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA’ORKING  FARM  manager,  life  experience 
dairying,  testing,  showing,  crop  rotation;  best 
of  references;  38  years.  ADA’ERTISER  375, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GAMEKEEPER  WANTS  work  on  gentleman’s 
estate;  experienced  birds  and  dogs;  English, 
38  years.  ADA’ERTISER  376,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  10  years’  experience,  wants 
situation  on  poultry  farm;  best  references. 
DAVID  FERREE,  Jit.  Airy,  Aid. 


AA’ORKING  MANAGER,  experienced  dairy,  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  with  machinery;  married, 
one  child;  best  references.  ADA’ERTISER  378, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  EXPERIENCED  in  the  care  of 
lawns,  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits;  handy 
with  tools;  will  chauffeur  if  desired;  ambitious 
and  could  take  charge  of  moderate  size  place; 
American,  Protestant,  white,  single,  clean, 
steady  worker:  go  anywhere;  desires  work;  good 
home  and  small  wages.  AAT.  E.  C.,  359  Dodd  St., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  wishes  position,  reason¬ 
able  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  390,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  Swedish;  wife  run 
boarding  house  or  cook  for  owner,  capable  of 
taking  full  charge;  man,  gardener,  general 
farm  work;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  state  wages; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  374,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Sober,  reliable,  middle-aged 
poultryman  witli  many  years  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  chickens  wants  position  ou  modern 
plant  where  results  are  appreciated;  capable 
of  taking  full  charge;  can  plan  and  build  new 
plant;  open  for  any  fair  proposition  anywhere. 
ADA'ERTISER  372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER  for  entire  charge  of 
small  place;  married,  age  30,  American,  no 
children;  experienced  cattle,  poultry,  vegetables, 
flowers,  shrubs,  lawns,  pruning  and  care  of 
shade  and  fruit  trees;  best  of  references  from 
previous  employers ;  last  two  places  three  years 
each;  available  March  15,  April  1.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AJIERICAN,  AGE  27,  desires  position  on  farm 
or  estate;  tractor,  truck  or  chauffeur  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADA’ERTISER  389,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FATHER  AND  SON,  experienced  farmer, 
would  like  to  run  farm  for  owner  or  caretaker 
or  poultryman  with  one  year’s  contract;  wife 
lor  housework  if  wanted.  ADVERTISER  392, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POULTRYJIAN,  PROVEN  ability,  single,  20 
years’  experience,  best  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  FRENCHMAN,  23,  speaks  English;  ex¬ 
perienced  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker,  chauf¬ 
feur's  license;  wishes  position  as  chauffeur, 
handyman  on  farm  or  estate;  not  afraid  of 
hard  work.  MAGNY,  203  AVest  22d  St.,  New 
York  City. 


POSITION  AVANTED  as  working  superintendent 
or  manager  of  farm  or  estate  by  American; 
married,  no  children;  state  full  particulars.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  394,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  single,  agricultural  education 
and  experienced,  capable  taking  full  charge. 
ADVERTISER  395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  start  on  chicken  farm; 

trustworthy,  healthy,  willing,  $20.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  397,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AA’ANTED — Position  as  working  foreman  or 
manager  of  farm  or  country  estate;  experi¬ 
enced  in  modern  methods;  references  furnished; 
available  April  1.  Address  ADA'ERTISER  399, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POULTRY'MAN,  SOME  experience  in  all 
branches;  thorough  knowledge  gained  from 
course  and  life  study;  references;  available 
foreman  or  manager.  DeAVITT  JIOSEY,  75 
Manhattan  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Y’OUNG  MAN  desires  position,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  or  gardener  private  place;  16  years’ 
greenhouse  experience.  ADVERTISER  403,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  HOLLANDER,  married,  three 
Children,  hard  workers,  no  bad  habits,  desire 
steady  position  anywhere;  experience  gardening, 
lawns,  chickens,  pruning  and  care  of  fruit  trees, 
painting;  wife  good  plain  cook,  can  assist  part 
time;  we  have  furniture  and  fine  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYJIAN  wants  position;  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  incubators,  brooders,  multiple-deck 
houses,  estate  or  commercial;  two  positions  5 
years  each;  American,  trustworthy,  single,  age 
43.  Address  ADVERTISER  404,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SJA’ISS  FAJIILY,  2  young  men,  good  milkers 
aud  experienced  herdsmen;  two  women  for 
cooking  aud  general  housework;  want  steady 
position.  ERNEST  AVEIBEL,  Box  2,  Saddle 
River,  N.  J. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

DAIRY’  FARJI.  near  New  Haven;  12  acres,  new 
concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for  100 
animals  or  will  rent  with  100  acres;  State  road. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FARJI,  67  ACRES,  4-room  house,  barn,  hen¬ 
house.  timber,  brook;  cash  price  $2,500. 
JA’ILDT,  Rt.  4,  Princess  Anne,  JId. 


JA’ ANTED — Small  fruit  farm,  house  with  elec¬ 
tric  or  available,  or  piece  of  property  suit¬ 
able  fruit,  poultry,  with  brook,  electricity  avail¬ 
able;  on  State  road  or  near  by,  50  or  75  miles 
from  New  York.  ADVERTISER  331,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM.  AND  HALF  of  house,  to  rent,  in  the 
Catskills,  1,000-ft.  elevation,  fine  view,  elec¬ 
tricity,  near  good  markets.  AVrite  R.  JI.  DIS- 
BROAV,  10  Jlay  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Farm  of  160  acres  to  man  with  herd 
of  30-70  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cows;  must  pro¬ 
duce  grade  A  milk  not  under  4.4  witli  low  bac¬ 
teria  count:  milk  bought  at  barn  at  good  price. 
ADVERTISER  334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SJ1ALL  FARJI,  five  rooms,  full  cellar,  attic, 
electric  lights,  garage,  large  plot;  $2,300. 
JOHN  AVACI1EK,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Twelve-acre  poultry,  truck  and 
berry  farm;  school,  church,  three  stores,  rail¬ 
road,  stone  road,  half  mile.  AA’rite  H.  E. 
TOJIS,  St.  Jlartins,  Jld. 


14-ROOJX  TOURIST  home,  situated  in  village 
of  JIatamoras,  Pa.,  Delaware  Valley,  surround¬ 
ed  by  picturesque  mountains;  established  busi¬ 
ness;  modern  conveniences,  garage;  corner  loca¬ 
tion,  shade  trees,  State  highway;  excellent  con¬ 
dition;  near  bathing  beach;  spring  water,  six 
blocks  from  the  town  of  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Erie  Depot;  ideal  for  retired  people  or 
country  home;  quiet  and  restful;  must  sell  with¬ 
in  30  days  on  account  of  business  elsewhere; 
furnished  or  unfurnished;  priced  reasonable; 
consult  JIBS.  A.  JI.  POTTS,  Box  175,  JIata¬ 
moras,  Pa. 


FARJI  FOR  SALE,  100  acres,  near  city  of  about 
15.000;  adapted  for  dairying,  poultry,  market 
gardening  and  Summer  boarders;  price  and  de¬ 
scription,  write  T.  JI.  GALLIA’AN,  AVillimantic, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  47  acres,  new  build¬ 
ings,  J/2  mile  of  town;  price  $2,800,  terms. 
CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Jlilton,  Del. 


SEA’ENTY-ACRE,  Central  New  York  dairy  and 
poultry  farm;  7  cows,  1,000  layers,  good  build¬ 
ings  and  markets;  cheap  for  cash.  HENRY 
HENDERSON,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Jlodern  dairy  farm  on  concrete 
highway,  35,000  population  in  radius  of  four 
miles;  100  acres,  splendid  soil,  150  tons  hay, 
tractor,  ensilage,  etc.;  200-ton  Natco  tile  silo, 
140-ft.  Jamesway  barn  and  equipment;  beauti¬ 
ful  6-room  bungalow,  spring  water,  city  gas  and 
electricity;  motor  bus  to  all  points  past  door 
every  30  minutes;  price  for  quick  disposal, 
$18,000,  terms.  GEORGE  AVALKER,  AVilliams- 
town.  Jlass.  Glorious  site  for  Summer  home 
overlooking  AVilliams  College, 


22-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  all  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment;  priced  to  sell.  C.  G.  BLOUGH,  Oxford, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  STATE  road  farm.  Finger  Lakes  sec¬ 
tion,  just  south  of  Penn  Yan,  Schuyler  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.;  1  mile  stores,  church,  other  advan¬ 
tages;  60  acres  tillage,  30  acres  creek  watered 
pasture,  fuel  wood  for  home  use;  two- story 
house,  eight  pleasant  rooms,  well  water,  lawn, 
shade,  commanding  view;  barn  30x80;  some  gen¬ 
eral  repairs  necessary;  price  $2,500.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Jlass. 


YATES  COUNTY.  N.  Y.,  dairy,  truck  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  %  mile  school,  just  off  State  road, 
3  miles  railroad  Dundee,  7  miles  Penn  Yan;  100 
acres  smooth  tillage,  53  acres  Fall  plowed 
ready  for  Spring  crops;  86  acres  spring  and 
creek-watered  pasture,  20-acre  woodlot,  two- 
story  painted  house,  good  water;  barn  36x80, 
concrete  floor,  ties  20  head,  garage,  two  poultry 
houses;  buildings  recently  repaired:  price  $6,000; 
liberal  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Jlass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  or  rent,  productive  dairy, 
poultry  farmv  equipped,  100  acres;  within  100 
miles  of  New  Y’ork  City;  electricity,  small  down 
payment.  ADVERTISER  367,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FOR  RENT — 2  acres.  6-room  house  and  barn; 

some  fruit  and  plenty  of  shade;  thirty-five 
miles  from  New  Y’ork  in  pine  belt  of  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADA’ERTISER  370,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SALE — 16-aere  poultry  farm,  good  buildings;  6- 
room  house,  barn,  henhouse,  2  brooders;  good 
water,  good  road,  electricity;  700  AVhite  Leg¬ 
horns,  1  cow:  price  $3,500,  cash  $1,300.  ROY 
VAN  HOUSEN,  Sherburne,  N.  Y’. 


FARJI,  SIX  ACRES,  level  rich  land,  good  build¬ 
ings.  modern  bungalow;  in  village  of  five 
thousand :  must  be  sold,  no  reasonable  offer 
turned  down.  R.  AV.  BEARDSLEE,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 88-acre  farm,  located  central  part 
of  AA’ayne  County,  N.  Y.,  in  fruit  belt;  two 
sets  buildings,  2  miles  to  market;  25-acre  or¬ 
chard,  apples,  pears  and  cherries,  balance  under 
good  state  of  cultivation;  sales  from  farm  in 
1930  was  over  $5,000;  reason  for  selling,  old 
age;  for  further  particulars,  address  P.  O.  BOX 
112.  Rose,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  Shenandoah  A’alley  home,  12 
acres,  on  State  road;  also  store  building; 
priced  low.  FLOYD  AVILKINS,  Edinburg,  A'a. 


THIRTY-ACRE,  LEVEL  farm,  near  town,  good 
soil,  no  stones;  nice  buildings;  retail  ice  busi¬ 
ness.  BOX  856,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 35-acre  poultry  farm,  C  acres  clear 
land,  1  acre  in  fruit  of  various  kinds;  3 
brooder  houses,  laying  houses  for  1,000  hens; 
in  good  condition  and  nearly  new;  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  laying  hens;  one  cow;  dwelling 
house  of  five  rooms,  large  cellar;  10  miles  north 
of  Vineland;  good  roads  and  water  supply; 
price  $4,700;  if  sold  for  cash  $4,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  386,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Roadside  stand,  stock  and  fixtures, 
gas  station:  living  quarters,  consisting  five 
rooms,  all  modern  conveniences,  garage  room  for 
three  cars,  barn,  tool  house,  chicken  house,  com¬ 
fort  station;  three  acres  rich  soil,  on  State  high¬ 
way;  South  Jersey;  five  minutes  to  town  of 
25.900;  ill  health  reason  for  selling:  $3,000  cash 
required.  Address  H.  A.  ROAA’TON,  R.  D.  4, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


EQUIPPED  69-ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm 
in  Central  New  Jersey;  45  acres  tillable,  15 
acres  pasture  with  brook,  rest  woodland;  V2  acre 
grapes;  never-failing  well;  9-room  house,  good 
large  outbuildings,  all  machinerv;  6  cows,  3 
heifers,  2  horses,  100  chickens;  plentv  room  for 
more  stock  and  poultry.  ADA’ERTISER  388, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 10-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm, 
on  State  road,  Long  Island;  roadside  market; 
hen  and  brooder  houses,  dwelling,  all  modern 
improvements.  ADVERTISER  380,  care  Rural 
New-Y  orker. 


FOR  SALE — 125-acre  New  Y’ork  dairy  farm,  25x 
head  stock,  crops,  equipment;  low  price  for 
quick  sale.  ADA’ERTISER  373,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


150-ACRE  FARJI  5  miles  from  good  market  in 
AVorcester;  good  market  garden  soil,  fruit, 
wood,  timber;  large  house,  barn,  poultry  houses; 
land  and  buildings  good  condition.  *  R.  H. 
JIOORE,  Owner,  Salisbury  St.,  Holden,  Jlass. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  or  work  on  shares,  produc¬ 
tive  farm,  stocked  and  equipped.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  393,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARJI  AA’ANTED,  suitable  poultry,  rent,  option 
buy  cheap,  near  schools,  commuting  New 
Jork.  ADA'ERTISER  396,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


25  ACRES  IN  A'lLLAGE,  good  buildings,  all 
tillable,  electricity;  Lebanon  Countv,  Pa..  Rt. 
43;  price  $3,000.  C.  F.  HILEJIAN,  It.  1,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Dutchess  County,  21  acres,  house, 
10  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  electricity; 
new  barn,  garage,  stables,  new  chicken  houses; 
price  $13,000,  cash  $2,000.  ADVERTISER  400, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


110-ACRE  DAIRY’  and  Alfalfa  farm,  equipped; 

28  head  of  stock,  team,  tractor  and  imple¬ 
ments;  good  buildings,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity;  20  miles  of  Syracuse;  for  sale  on  milk 
contract.  ADA’ERTISER  401,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


OLD  A'IRGINIA  home  for  sale  at  less  than 
half  value;  296  acres  for  $12,500;  100  acres 
of  Blue  grass  sod.  good  fruit  section:  2  miles 
from  Peaks  of  Otter  Mountains,  prettiest  moun¬ 
tain  view  in  Virginia;  4  miles  from  the  Elks 
National  Home:  near  good  roads,  churches  and 
schools.  HARRY  IIOLJ1ES,  Bedford.  A’a. 


FOR  SALE — On  the  famous  Jlohawk  and  Taconic 
Trails,  half  mile  from  AA’illiains  College,  co¬ 
lonial  house  built  1772,  beautiful  grounds,  one 
of  finest  locations  in  New  England  for  tea  room 
or  residence:  four  acres  of  land;  price  $16,000, 
terms.  68  EAST  JIAIN  STREET,  AVilliamstown, 
Jlass. 


TO  RENT  or  lease,  farm  of  the  late  Herbert 
Sniffen  situated  on  Housatonic  River,  east  of 
Sikorsky  Aviation  Corp.,  in  Stratford,  Conn.; 
State  road  to  Bridgeport;  26  acres  good,  flat, 
stoneless  land;  asparagus,  some  fruit,  tools  in¬ 
clude  Fordsou  tractor;  8-room  house  with  hot- 
water  heat.  Address  A.  L.  SNIFFEN,  941  E. 
Broadway,  Stratford,  Conn. 


DELAAVARE  ORCHARD,  200  acres,  good  condi¬ 
tion;  Stayman.  Transparent,  Y’ork,  Old  AA’ine- 
sap,  Nero,  Gano;  good  buildings,  ample  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  etc.;  splendid  prospect  for 
1931  crop;  good  location;  price  $25,000.  terms  if 
desired.  ADVERTISER  391,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  269 
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Moisture 


Use  the  “balanced”  flour 

— and  forget  luck! 


“Unbalanced” 

All  these  different  substances 
are  found  in  wheat  when  it  is 
harvested.  But  they’re  not 
properly"balanced”for  baking. 
No  single  variety  of  wheat 
contains  these  things  in  just 
the  right  quantities  to  make  a 
perfect  all-purpose  flour; 


b  a  I 


Some  women  say,  “I  had  good 
luck  with  my  baking  this  time.” 
They  realize  that  next  time  may 
be  different.  But  they  feel  that  ups 
and  downs  are  unavoidable. 

Other  women  never  mention  luck. 
They  have  discovered  the  value 
of  “balance”  in  recipes  and 
“balance”  in  flour.  They  do  perfect 
baking  every  time — good  luck,  or 
bad  luck,  does  not  concern  them. 
Every  day  there  are  more  of  these 
women.  Today  the  “balanced” 
flour,  Pillsbury’s  Best,  is  used  by 
more  women  than  any  other. 

Your  best  recipe  is  perfectly 
“balanced” — it  calls  for  just  the 
right  amount  of  each  ingredient. 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour  is  also 
perfectly  “balanced” — it  contains 
just  the  right  amount 
of  every  part  of  the 
wheat  necessary  for 


u  r  y  s 

an  ced”  for 


successful  baking.  No  single  type 
of  wheat  contains  the  right  pro¬ 
portions  of  protein,  mineral, 
moisture,  etc.,  to  work  perfectly 
for  all  your  baking.  Therefore, 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  made  from  a 
special  blend  of  different  types  of 
the  finest  wheats,  scientifically 
“balanced”  for  all-purpose 
baking.  These  wheats  are  mixed 
according  to  a  combination  used 
only  in  Pillsbury’s  Best  —  there 
is  no  other  flour  just  like  it. 

Try  Pillsbury’s  Best.  Everything 
you  bake — bread,  biscuits,  pastry 
— will  turn  out  better.  Everything 
will  have  a  delicate,  unmistakably 
richer  flavor.  See  for  yourself  how 
much  a  properly  “balanced” 
flour  can  help  you  in  your 
baking.  Your  grocer 
has  Pillsbury’s  Best- — 
ask  for  it  by  name. 


‘  ‘  Balanced  *  * 

The  Pillsbury  "balancing” 
process  mixes  as  many  as 
sixteen  different  types  of  the 
finest  wheats.  The  result  is  a 
flour  which  contains  just  the 
right  amount  of  protein, 
mineral,  moisture,  etc. — a  flour 
perfectly  "balanced”  for  all 
kinds  of  baking. 


Besfr  Flour 

perfect  baking 

Also  Pancake  Flour,  Wheat  Bran,  Farina,  Cake  Flour,  Rye,  Graham  and  Durum  Flours 


PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  General  Offices  i  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Blossom  and  Pasture  Time  Will  Soon  be  Here 


Strawberry 
Shortcake 
yum!  yum! 

THIS  SUMMER 
THIS  FALL 
UNTIL  SNOW  FLIES 
NEXT  SPRING 
NEXT  SUMMER 
NEXT  FALL 

MASTODON  Strawberry  (and  for  a  year  or  so  more) 

60  DAYS  AFTER  PLANTING 

FROM  IN 

HAM  P T ON* S  M ammoth  A  W orkless  and  W orryless 
Mastodon  Everbearing  Mulch  Paper 

STRAWBERRIES  Strawberry  Garden 


The  above  photo  is  of  a  standard  variety  and 
is  shown  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  improved 
growth  the  mulched  plant  has  made.  Very 
little  labor  is  attached  to  raising  everbearers 
with  mulch  paper.  You  practically  eliminate 
weeding,  no  worry  about  dry  weather,  and  no 
hoeing  or  cultivating.  Berries  are  always 
clean,  never  sandy.  We  offer  a  special  trial  roll,  18  inches 
wide,  45  feet  long,  heavy-weight  paper,  postpaid,  for  only  $1.10. 

FULL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  APPLICATION 
AND  USE  WITH  EACH  ROLL 

(No  Canadian  Orders  Accepted  for  Mulch  Paper) 


IF  YOU  PLANT 
OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER! 


- of - 

25  Genuine  Selected  Mammoth 

Mastodon  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 


25  Feet  Gator  Hide  Mulch  Paper  ( 
2  lbs.  Fertilizer 


HEAVY 

WEIGHT 


) 


With  complete  instructions  for  use  of  the  fertilizer,  laying  paper  and  care 

of  the  strawberries 


All  for 


POSTPAID 

Anywhere  at  Proper 
Planting  Time 

SEE  COUPON 

DON’T  DELAY!  SEND  TODAY! 

Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed ! 


HAMPTON’S  Mammoth  MASTODON 
STRAWBERRIES 

— Are  the  largest  Everbearers  known 
— Bear  big  berries  right  through  the  season 

HAMPTON’S  PLANTS 
ARE  SELECTED 

By  selected  we  mean  we  do  not  give  you  “field  run”  but  only  the  best 
with  largest  crowns  and  heaviest  roots.  The  “survival  of  the  fittest” 
applies  in  the  selection  of  Hampton’s. 

SELECTED  MAMMOTH  MASTODON 
EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


POSTPAID  ANYWHERE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


PRICES 

WORKLESS  STRAWBERRY  GARDENS 


V 


for  25  Selected  Mastodon  Plants,  25  feet  of  Gator  Hide  Mulch 
Paper,  2  lbs.  fertilizer. 

for  50  Selected  Mastodon  Plants,  50  feet  of  Gator  Hide  Mulch 
Paper,  4  lbs.  fertilizer. 

$5.50  for  100  Selected  Mastodon  Plants,  100  feet  of  Gator  Hide  Mulch 
Paper,  8  lbs.  fertilizer. 


$2.00 

$3.50 


A  WORKLESS  and  WORRYLESS 
STRAWBERRY  GARDEN 

Is  Obtained  by  Using  GATOR  HIDE  MULCH  PAPER 

MULCH  PAPER  keeps  the  weeds  down,  retains  the  mois¬ 
ture,  eliminating  hoeing  and  cultivating  and  worry  about  dry 
weather.  Conserves  soil  organisms.  Raises  soil  temperature. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  desire  GATOR  HIDE 
MULCH  PAPER  in  quantities  we  are  listing  the  following: 

PRICES  (Not  Prepaid) 

Orders  of  4  Rolls  or  more  shipped  from  your  State  distributor.  Send  order  to  us. 

TYPE  A— (Light  Weight) 

Width  Length  Square  Feet  Per  Roll 

18  in . 900 . 1,350 . $3.50 

36  in . 900 . 2,700 .  7.00 

TYPE  B — (Heavy  Weight) — Kind  Used  with  Our  Gardens 

Width  Length  Square  Feet  Per  Roll 

18  in . 450 .  675 . $3.50 

36  in . 450 . 1,350 .  7.00 

Mulch  Paper  Get  Acquainted  Offer 

A  Special  Trial  Roll,  45  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide,  heavy  weight  paper, 
postpaid,  for  only  $1.10.  Full  instructions  for  application  and  use  with 
each  roll.  (No  Canadian  orders  accepted  for  mulch  paper.) 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

DON’T  DELAY!  REMEMBER  EARLY  SET  PLANTS 
ALWAYS  DO  BEST 

J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  Box  100,  Bangor,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  as  directed  below  the  following  Workless 
Strawberry  Gardens  or  Strawberry  Plants  (postpaid  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.,  for  which  enclosed  find  $ . 

Order  Workless  Selected  Mastodon  Strawberry 
Garden  here: 

Order  Selected  Mastodon  Strawberry  Plants  here: 
Order  Gator  Hide  Mulch  Paper  here: 


Name 


St.  or  E.F.D. 


Town 


State 


0  Mark  here  if  you  want  FREE  catalog  of  small  fruits. 


HAMPTON’S 

SELECTED 

MASTODON 

PLANTS  ONLY 

25  for  . $1.40 

50  for  .  2.35 

100  for  .  3.75 

200  for  .  6.50 

300  for  .  9-75 

400  for  . 10.00 

500  for  . 12.50 

Postpaid  Anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 

“ Hampton’s  Nursery  Stock 
Must  be  Good” 

ESTABL!SHED  1910 

BANGOR  NURSERY 

J.  E.  HAMPTON  &  SON,  Props. 

Box  100  BANGOR,  MICHIGAN 


FREE!  Get  this  FREE  BOOK 


Send  for  our  24-page, 
beautifully  illustrated  cat¬ 
alog  and  fruit  growers’ 
guide.  It  contains  much 
valuable  information  for 
both  the  beginner  and  the 
expert.  It  contains  attrac¬ 
tive  prices  on  our  line  of 
high-grade  rmall  fruits, 
trees,  roses,  shrubs,  peren¬ 
nials,  etc.,  also  on  other 
varieties  of  berries,  in¬ 
cluding  Dunlap,  Premier, 
Gibson,  Brandywine  and 
Sample.  Send  for  it  to¬ 
day.  Use  the  coupon  on 
this  page. 


Smtoday, 

1931 

FRUIT 

GROWERS 

guide 


lU  lustrated 

.  n&.rup'to^ 

\  BAN60R  NURSW 


Sor\.|| 

rvd. 


WE  PAY  POSTAGE  AND  EXPRESS 
ON  ALL  NURSERY  STOCK 
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Some  Thoughts  About  New  Fruits 


TF  THE  world  would  only  stand  still ; 
if  tastes,  uses  and  fashions  in  fruits, 
as  in  other  things,  did  not  change ; 
if  plant  breeding  were  prohibited;  if 
the  gratification  of  curiosity  and  the 
desire  to  collect  were  unlawful ;  then 
there  would  he  no  need  of  new 
fruits ;  then  nurserymen,  commis- 
sionmen,  and  the  money-changers  in  fruit-growing 
might  well  reduce  varieties  to  a  minimum ;  then  the 
“New  England  Seven”  recommended  by  the  six  New 
England  experiment  stations,  (their  circular  lies  be¬ 
fore  me),  might  suffice  for  New  England  apple 
growers ;  then  the  peach  and  the  plum  could  as  well 
go  the  way  of  the  quince,  the  currant,  and  the  goose¬ 
berry  ;  then  only  Bartlett,  Elberta,  Montmorency 
and  Concord  in  their  several  groups  need  be  planted ; 
then  the  public  might  be  taught  to  eat  “commercial 
sorts”  just  as  the  horse  was  taught  to  eat  sawdust 
(but  all  know  what  happened  to  the  horse). 

However,  the  world  does  move;  nothing  is  per¬ 
manent;  an  assortment  of  fruits  pleases  the  palate 
and  the  eye ;  new  uses  for  new  fruits  constantly 
arise :  there  is  a  divine  spark  of  discovery  and  in¬ 
vention  in  man  which  shows  forth  in  plant-breeders ; 
and  collections  of  fruits  appeal  to  those  who  desire 
choicely  good  things  and  like  to  collect.  So,  despite 
the  critical  attitude  to- 
w  a  r  cl  n  e  w  varieties 
usually  summarized  in 
the  curt  dictum  “they 
don't  pay,”  we  have 
new  fruits. 

There  always  have 
been  and  there  always 
will  be  introductions  of 
new  fruits.  The  proces¬ 
sion  is  endless.  There 
is  a  limbo  for  discarded 
varieties  into  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  fruits  have 
been  cast  in  the  past 
and  in  the  process  of 
evolution  millions  more 
will  follow  the  discards 
of  by-gone  ages.  The 
apple  in  the  last  garden 
to  he  tended  by  human 
hands  will  be  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  apple 
that  grew  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden. 

By  the  way,  what  if 
Adam  and  Eve  had 
“standardized”  the  ap¬ 
ple  of  Eden,  and  it  had 
come  down  to  us  as.  a 
part  of  original  sin  l 
What  a  loss  to  the 
world  there  would  have 
been  in  the  quintes¬ 
sence  of  flavors  and 
aromas  and  the  diversi¬ 
fied  colors  of  the  splen¬ 
did  assortment  of  the 
fruit  of  fruits  that  we 
now  grow !  One  apple 
might  serve  the  New 
Englanders,  who  want 
only  “seven,”  to  piece 
out  a  diet  of  baked 
beans  and  codfish  balls, 
but  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  sadly  miss 
the  pleasures  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  more  goodly 
apples. 

To  lie  sure,  it  does 
not  follow  that,  because 
New  England  experi¬ 
ment  stations  dole  out 
seven  apples  to  their 
growers,  any  other  re¬ 
gion  will  choose  to 
plant  so  few  sorts ;  for, 

as  an  apple  grower  from  that  part  of  the  world 
apologetically  said  to  me,  speaking  of  the  seven,  “It 
requires  less  to  satisfy  a  New  Englander  than  any 
other  man  on  earth.” 

New  Fruits  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 

Plant-breeding  must  ever  be  indeterminate,  but 
the  breeder,  with  the  aid  of  new  knowledge,  now  de¬ 
pends  less  on  chance  and  a  run  of  luck  than  ever 
before.  At  least,  he  starts  with  an  end  in  view. 
Perhaps  the  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  ends 
in  view  in  the  breeding  work  at  this  station,  and 
the  degree,  so  far,  of  their  attainment. 

Breeding  Apples 

One  objective  in  breeding  apples  is  to  obtain  a 
seedless  sort  that  is  worth  while  in  other  charac¬ 
ters.  Several  varieties  that  are  nearly  seedless  have 
been  used  as  a  parent  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  our 
best  apples  as  the  other  parent.  Many  crosses  have 
been  made  and  a  good  many  seedlings  have  been 
fruited  but  no  meritorious  seedless  apple  has  yet 
appeared.  Some  time,  however,  we  shall  find  a 
seedless  apple  as  important  to  the  apple  industry 
as  the  navel  orange  is  to  the  orange  industry. 

We  have  long  been  looking  for  apples  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  type  to  give  us  a  McIntosh  for  every  day  in 
the  apple  year.  Out  of  several  hundred  crosses,  five 
new  varieties  have  been  named.  Every  one  of  the 
five  is  equal  to  McIntosh  in  flavor  and  appearance 
and  every  one  meets  some  demand  or  purpose  that 
McIntosh  does  not  fill.  Early  McIntosh  is  an  early 
red  apple  ripening  just  after  Yellow  Transparent. 
Milton  is  a  sister  of  Early  McIntosh,  which  ripens 
a  month  later  and  a  month  before  McIntosh.  Cort- 
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land,  now  a  standard  sort,  ripens  a  month  later  than 
McIntosh,  hangs  to  the  tree  better,  keeps  longer  and 
ships  better.  Kendall  is  a  little  later  than  Cortland, 
a  darker  red  in  color,  a  little  more  acid,  and  more 
uniform  in  shape.  Macoun  is  the  latest  of  this 
series  and  may  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  be¬ 
cause  of  lateness,  good  shipping  qualities,  and  a 
flavor  and  aroma,  to  most,  superior  to  McIntosh. 

With  the  same  object  in  view  as  with  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  series  several  apples  of  the  Delicious  type  have 
been  bred,  three  of  which  have  outstanding  merits. 
Medina  is  a  Delicious  offspring  with  fruits  larger  in 
size,  red  on  a  golden  yellow  ground  color,  a  little 
later,  and  a  little  more  acid  in  flavor.  Orleans  is  a 
sister  plant  to  Medina,  with  a  reddish  color,  keeps 
longer,  and  is  more  sprightly  in  flavor.  Newfane  is 
the  last  Delicious  cross  to  be  named  and  was  chosen 
because  of  the  large  size  and  solid  red  color  of  the 
apples.  It  comes  in  season  in  this  State  at  Christ¬ 
mas  when  it  is  a  most  beautiful  and  delectable 
dessert  fruit. 

Apricots 

The  apricot  is  as  hardy  in  tree  and  bud  and  is  as 
vigorous  in  growth  as  the  peach,  but  the  tree  blos¬ 
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soms  a  week  or  two  weeks  before  the  peach  and 
three  years  out  of  four  is  caught  by  frost  in  eastern 
peach  regions.  If  an  apricot  blooming  with  the 
peach  could  be  bred,  peach  growers  would  have  a 
splendid  new  fruit  to  help  out  their  waning  industry. 
With  the  end  just  mentioned  in  view,  89  apricots 
from  every  part  of  the  world  are  under  test,  200 
seedlings  have  fruited,  and  about  3,000  seedlings  go 
in  the  orchard  this  year.  No  varieties  have  yet 
been  named. 

Nectarines 

As  I  have  written  before  in  these  articles,  the 
Geneva  Station  is  determined  to  breed  a  series  of 
nectarines  paralleling  the  purposes  and  seasons  of 
the  peach.  The  one  can  be  grown  as  readily  as  the 
other  and  many  prefer  a  nectarine  to  a  peach.  Sev¬ 
eral  splendid  sorts  have  been  grown  but  all  had 
glandless  leaves,  a  matter  of  no  importance  except 
that  peaches  and  nectarines  with  glandless  leaves 
suffer  too  greatly  from  mildew.  Now  we  are  hy¬ 
bridizing  only  kinds  with  glandular  leaves.  Mean¬ 
while,  two  splendid  new  nectarines  are  available. 
Hunter  is  a  large,  yellow-fleshed  nectarine  ripening 
in  mid-season.  It  originated  in  New  York  State. 
Sure  Crop  is  a  white-fleshed  sort  imported  from 
New  Zealand,  of  most  delectable  quality  and  beau¬ 
tiful  color,  ripening  a  little  earlier  than  Hunter. 

Peaches 

The  soil  at  Geneva  is  not  of  the  best  for  peaches 
and  little  has  been  done  to  improve  this  fruit.  The 
New  Jersey  Station  has  bred  and  introduced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  sorts  which  promise  to  rejuvenate  the 
moribund  peach  industry  of  the  country.  The  five 


that  follow  are  noteworthy  New  Jersey  x>eaches : 
Eclipse  was  introduced  as  a  self-pollinated  seedling 
of  Belle.  The  trees  are  productive.  In  size  and 
shape  the  fruit  resembles  the  mother  variety ;  qual¬ 
ity  good,  a  freestone ;  ripens  after  Rochester.  Gold¬ 
en  Jubilee  is  described  as  ripening  a  few  days  before 
Carman,  and  as  resembling  the  Elberta  in  tree  habits 
and  fruits.  Marigold  is  a  cross  of  Lola  by  Arp.  In 
shape,  color  and  flavor  it  resembles  Arp  but,  while 
Arp  is  very  stringy  in  texture  and  a  strong  cling. 
Marigold  is  a  semi-cling  with  tender  flesh ;  early. 
Oriole  is  in  season  two  or  three  days  after  Sunbeam. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  Elberta  but  more 
globular  in  shape ;  yellow  fleshed,  freestone  and  very 
high  in  quality.  Sunbeam  ripens  a  week  after 
Marigold.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  of  good  size;  a 
deep  yellow  in  color  nearly  covered  with  red,  and  of 
good  quality  ;  a  semi-cling. 

Plums 

Possibly  plum  growing  could  again  be  made  profit¬ 
able  in  the  Eastern  States,  had  we  large  handsome 
plums  of  good  quality.  The  station  has  bred  a 
number  of  plums  with  this  object  in  view.  The  best 
of  these  are  Albion  and  Stanley.  Albion,  a  cross 
between  Golden  Drop  and  Grand  Duke,  is  the  latest 
ripening  good  plum  grown  at  Geneva.  It  belongs  to 
the  Grand  Duke  type,  but  its  fruit  is  larger  and  bet¬ 
ter  in  quality.  The  tree 
is  productive.  Stanley 
is  a  cross  between  Agen 
and  Grand  Duke.  The 
fruit  is  above  medium 
to  large  in  size,  prune 
shape,  dark  blue  with 
thick  bloom;  flesh 
greenish  yellow,  juicy, 
fine-grained,  tende  r, 
firm,  sweet,  pleasant ; 
quality  good  to  very 
good ;  stone  free ;  mid- 
season.  The  Mirabelle 
is  a  small  sweet  yellow 
plum  which  belongs  to 
the  same  species  as  the 
Damsons.  The  fruits  of 
American  Mirabelle  re¬ 
semble  the  Mirabelles 
closely  in  color,  but  are 
much  larger 
is  splendid 
way.  The  flesh 
lightfully  good. 

Cherries 

There  is  much  to  be 
done  in  improving  both 
sweet  and  sour  cherries. 
Every  grower  can  think 
of  faults  of  all  our 
standard  varieties.  The 
station  has  so  far  in¬ 
troduced  but  one  new 
cherry,  Seneca,  which  is 
making  a  name  for  it¬ 
self  as  the  earliest 
sweet  cherry  to  ripen. 
The  cherries 
like  those  of 
known  Black 
but  the  tree 
and  more  productive.  It 
is  a  splendid  sort  for 
local  and  roadside  mar¬ 
kets.  Another  good 
cherry  is  the  Victor,  a 
seedling  of  Windso r, 
which  originated  tit  the 
Horticultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Vine- 
land,  Ontario.  The  fruit 
resembles  Napoleon  in 
appearance  and  ripens 
in  midseason.  The  cher¬ 
ries  are  large,  firm 
fleshed  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  tree  is 
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Pears 


The  chief  end  sought  in  breeding  pears  at  this 
station  is  to  obtain  varieties  less  susceptible  to 
blight  than  any  of  the  standard  commercial  sorts. 
Seckel,  being  fairly  free  from  blight,  and  with 
splendid  tree  and  fruit  characters,  is  the  parent  that 
has  been  most  commonly  used.  Three  Seckel  seed¬ 
lings  have  been  described  in  previous  articles,  and 
space  permits  me  to  say  of  them  here  only  that 
Cayuga  is  the  most  promising  and  that  it  is  well 
woVth  trial  in  any  pear  region.  Gorham,  of  differ¬ 
ent  parentage,  is  even  more  promising.  Pear  grow¬ 
ers  want  a  variety  to  follow  Bartlett  which  lacks 
some  of  the  conspicuous  faults  of  that  sort.  Gorham 
ripens  two  weeks  later  than  Bartlett,  and  keeps  a 
month  longer.  The  fruits  resemble  those  of  Bartlett 
in  size,  color  and  shape.  The  flavor  is  sweet  and 
vinous  with  a  very  marked  and  pleasing  aroma ; 
flesh  white,  tender,  buttery  and  juicy. 

Grapes 

This  station  has  grown  about  thirty  thousand  hy¬ 
brid  grapes  in  the  last  quarter  century,  the  chief 
end  in  view  being  to  obtain  a  variety  with  the  fruit 
characters  of  European  grapes  and  the  vine  char¬ 
acters  of  American  sorts.  Another  effort  has  been 
to  obtain  a  seedless  sort.  Fifteen  new  grapes  have 
been  sent  out,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  articles  before.  Out  of  these  the 
following  are  standing  up  best  under  commercial 
tests ;  Ontario,  a  very  early  green  grape ;  Fre- 
donia,  the  very  earliest  good  black  grape ;  Portland, 
(Continued  on  Page  280) 
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Some  Ideals  in  Orcharding 
By  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

Location 

PIONEERS  are  essential  for  the  development  of 
continents  and  nations.  They,  also,  make  possi¬ 
ble  progress  in  business,  industry  and  science.  Search 
for  the  ideal  is  the  dominating  urge  which  drives 
them  into  tields  unexplored  by  the  expedient  con¬ 
servative.  True  it  is,  that  they  often  fail  to  find  the 
ideal  for  which  they  seek.  Frequently  their  less 
imaginative  or  conscientious  rivals  surpass  them  in 
results  accomplished.  Yet,  even  their  smug  success 
is  due  largely  to  the  utilization  of  the  ideals  of  pio¬ 
neers  who  have  conceived  their  value  and  demon¬ 
strated  their  worth. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  ideal  factors,  condi¬ 
tions  and  qualifications  which  can,  and  do,  contribute 
to  success  in  orcharding?  Of  the  physical  requisites 
the  site  is  the  first  to  be  considered. 

Experience  has  shown  that  fruit  trees  grow  and 
develop  their  fruit  best  when  able  to  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient,  but  not  excessive,  moisture  from  the  soil 
throughout  their  growing  season,  as  well  as  while 
dormant.  The  soil  should,  therefore,  be  deep  and 
well  drained  to  permit  of  ready  absorption  of  rain 
and  melting  snow  and  the  return  of  soil  water  from 
its  underground  reservoir  gradually,  as  required  by 
the  trees,  without  periods  of  saturation  or  aridity. 
Many  disappointing  failures  are  due  to  trees  being 
forced  to  struggle  alternately  between  wet  feet  and 
drought,  because  of  dense  subsoils,  shallow  water 
tables  and  sandy  soils  which  do  not  readily  transfer 
water  downwards  or  upwards. 

The  next  factor  in  importance  is  freedom  from 
cold  injury  to  the  tree  or  its  fruitfulness.  Protec¬ 
tion  from  freezing  winds,  and  proper  elevation  to 
lift  the  orchard  above  the  valley  freezes  and  frosts, 
are  essential  in  most  fruit  districts  if  annual  crops 
can  be  expected.  A  few  feet  difference  in  elevation, 
or  different  sides  of  the  same  hill,  may  provide  con¬ 
ditions  which  assure  safety  or  unwonted  risk  from 
cold  if  chosen  for  an  orchard  site. 

Large  bodies  of  water  lying  to  windward  of  or¬ 
chards  during  windy  freezes  often  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  above  the  danger  point.  Such  bodies  of  water, 
also,  may  cause  a  draft  of  air  to  move  during  still, 
frosty  nights  and  prevent  injury,  while  trees  a  short 
distance  back  from  the  shore  are  hurt.  Such  loca¬ 
tions  are  apt  to  be  more  subject  to  both  the  harmful 
and  the  beneficial  fungi  which  thrive  in  the  moister, 
more  frequently  foggy,  air  which  occurs  close  to 
lakes  and  rivers. 

Elevations  of  sufficient  height  to  raise  the  orchard 
above  the  valley  mists,  but  not  into  the  cloud  mists, 
tend  to  freedoiii  from  fungi  and  to  the  production 
of  fruit  possessing  the  finest  style  and  finish.  Such 
fruit  is  preferred  to  the  duller-hued,  rougher-skinned 
types  often  grown  where  moisture  lingers. 

‘  Soil  of  natural  fertility  is  desirable,  though  plant 
food  can  be  supplied  more  easily  and  cheaply,  than 
water  or  frost  protection,  when  they  are  lacking. 

One  of  the  most  dreaded  risks  of  fruit-growing  is 
hail.  This  hazard  may  seem  to  be  beyond  human 
control.  While  insurance  may  lessen  the  loss  some¬ 
what,  if  injury  occurs,  it  is  expensive  and  increas¬ 
ingly’  so,  when  losses  in  certain  orchards  are  fre- 
Experience  shows,  however,  that  hailstoims 
rarely  cover  wide  areas.  Occasionally  a  band  of 
hail  'may  sweep  across  the  country  on  a  front 
scores  of  miles  in  width.  This  is,  fortunately,  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  in  the  East.  The  normal  path  of  a 
hailstorm  is  narrow,  though  it  often  travels  many 
miles  sometimes*  intermittently,  leaving  spots  in  its 
swath  untouched.  The  hail  history  of  farms  varies 
"reatly.  Some  are  visited  by  several  hailstorms 
every  few  years.  Others,  once  in  10  or  15  years, 
while  still  others  may  sustain  injury  hut  once  or 
twice  in  50  years.  I  know  of  an  orchard  which  had 
its  fruit  badly  hurt  each  year  for  three  years  while 
orchards  a  short  distance  away  escaped. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  frequent  visits  must  be  due 
to  topographical  or  vegetative  variations  in  the 
country  to  the  windward  of  the  afflicted  locations. 
Reliable  information  as  to  the  hail  history  of  a 
prospective  orchard  site  should  be  obtained.  The 
investment  of  the  large  amount  of  capital  neces- 
sarv  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  an  or¬ 
chard  on  a  hail-subject  farm  is  inadvisable.  Such 
a  handicap  may  make  success  impossible.  _ 

Nearness  to  hard  roads  is  most  desirable.  It 
should  be  possible  to  load  the  fruit  on  trucks  at  the 
packing  house  or  home 
storage  at  any  time 
when  shipments  should 
be  made,  without  the 
need  of  transferring  to 
larger  trucks  which  can¬ 
not  safely  negotiate  the 
muddy,  narrow  byroads 
with  their  inadequate 
bridges.  It  is,  also,  im¬ 
portant  to  be  close  .  to 
towns  or  villages  which 
can  supply  adequate 
numbers  of  seasonal 
workers  to  thin  and 
pick  the  fruit. 

The  idealist  who  in¬ 
sists  that  his  orchard 
be  located  on  land 
which  provides  all  these 
characteristics  has  an 
infinite,  initial  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  haphazard 
opportunist  who  may 
wish  to  utilize  for  fruit¬ 
growing  land  for  which 
he  has  no  other  profit¬ 
able  use. 

There  are  ideals  in 
the  choice  of  location 
for  orchards  with  re¬ 
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spect  to  nearness  to  market.  The  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  who  can  deliver  the  fruit  he  grows  direct  to  the 
consumer  or  the  consumer’s  source  of  supply,  unless 
local  production  of  his  product  is  excessive,  has  an 
ideal  market.  The  possibility  of  learning  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  one’s  patrons  so  as  to  intelligently 
cater  to  them ;  the  opportunity  of  readily  advertis¬ 
ing  and  demonstrating  the  superior  merits  of  one's 
fruit  to  those  whom  he  would  have  use  it ;  the 
chance  of  seeing  to  it  that  one's  customers,  retailers 
as  well  as  users,  can  always  receive  a  constant 
supply  as  needed ;  the  ability  to  learn  quickly  from 
one's  customers  of  mistakes  unwittingly  made,  so 
as  to  effect  satisfactory  adjustment  and  prevent 
future  errors — these  are  advantages  which,  if  ob¬ 
tainable,  should  insure  an  ideal  market  for  the 
grower's  fruit.  Such  growers  can  often  afford  to 
capitalize  their  individualities  and  operate  as  in¬ 
dividuals. 

There  are,  also,  locations  ideal  because  located  in 
a  community  in  which  a  species  of  fruit  is  being 
produced  in  such  quantity  that  growers  can  combine 
to  secure  supplies,  or  to  ship  in  carlots  or  sell  to 
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local  dealers  who  provide  a  strong  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  In  such  districts,  trained  labor  is  more  easily 
obtained,  and  the  common  interest  in  the  industry 
tends  towards  more  intelligent  and  cheaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  number  of  apple  trees  in  the  United  States 
has  been  declining  for  some  years,  yet  the  com¬ 
mercial  crop  has  been  increasing  in  volume.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  orchards  were  planted 
in  many  localities  where  experience  has  shown  they 
cannot  he  profitably  grown  in  competition  with  more 
favorable  districts.  The  expense  of  modern  apple 
growing  is  so  great  and  the  transportation  costs  to 
distant  markets  so  high,  that  unprofitable  trees 
have  wisely  been  removed  and  replaced  by  more 
profitable  crops.  At  the  same  time  locations  which 
have  proved  to  he  ideal  for  apple  growing,  have  been 
planted  with  a  number  of  trees  which,  though  less 
numerous  than  those  destroyed,  are  so  much  more 
reliably  prolific,  that  they  frequently  produce  more 
apples  than  the  world  markets  can  absorb  at 
profitable  prices. 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  the  individual  as  well  as 
the  industry,  for  anyone  to  try  to  maintain  an  or¬ 
chard  on  an  unfavorable  location.  It  is  still  more 
so  for  new  orchards  to  be  planted  where  they  can¬ 
not  profit  the  owner,  hut  may  occasionally  contribute 
to  the  volume  of  the  crop,  and  help  depress  the 
prices  received  by  growers  who  are  so  ideally 
uated  as  to  he  reasonably  certain  of  profitable 
turns  from  their  enterprise  and  labor. 
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of  golden  treasure.  That  was  in  152G-7.  School 
children  who  are  reading  Prescott’s  “History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Peru,”  will  find  a  record  of  this  in 
volume  1,  hook  2,  chapter  3,  and  in  my  copy  it  is 
on  pages  247  to  251.  There  is  more  about  the  potato 
in  a  later  chapter,  too.  There  isn’t  any  doubt  that 
the  potato  is  meant.  These  Spaniards  never  had 
seen  a  potato,  so  they  took  pains  to  write  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  “root,”  and  when  he  wrote  this  chapter 
Prescott  had  before  him  the  very  letters  that  they 
had  written. 

On  his  second  attempt,  Pizarro  landed  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Talcamez  on  the  bay  of  Saint  Matthew.  That 
would  he  very  near  the  present  boundary  line  of  Co¬ 
lombia  with  Ecuador.  He  marched  his  soldiers  into 
the  interior.  “Ilill  continued  to  rise  above  hill.” 
says  Prescott,  “rolling  onward,  as  it  were,  by  suc- 
to  join  that  colossal  barrier  of  the 
a  little  later  he  adds 
other  troubles,  and  it 
culty  that  they  found  the  means  of 
on  the  scanty  fare  of  the  forest — occasionally  the 
potato,  as  it  grew  without  cultivation,  or  the"  wild 
eocoanut ;  or,  on  the  shore,  the  salt  and  bitter  fruit 
of  the  mangrove.”  It  is  likely  that  Pizarro  and  his 
men  marched  inland  about  as  far  as  the  present  city 
of  Pasto,  for  it  is  only  at  such  an  elevation  that 
wild  potatoes  can  be  found  at  the  present  time. 

Farther  south  in  Peru  the  Incas  were  “cultivat¬ 
ing”  the  potato  for  food — at  least  they  were  punch¬ 
ing  holes  in  the  ground  and  dropping  in  a  tuber, 
and  they  came  later  in  the  year  to  harvest  the  crop. 
The  potato  was  certainly  under  cultivation  in  a 
limited  area  of  the  world  in  the  early  fifteen-hun¬ 
dreds.  In  recent  years  some  evidence  has  been 
literally  unearthed  which  indicates  that  the  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  high  tablelands  of  South  America 
before  the  Incas  arrived  there  may  also  have  had 
the  potato  under  domestication.  In  excavating 
burial  grounds  a  good  deal  of  pottery  has  been 
iound,  and  many  of  the  vessels  are  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  both  animals  and  plants.  These  antiquities 
are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Lima,  Peru,  but 
photographs  of  them  have  been  published  in  mu¬ 
seum  reports,  and  anyone  looking  at  these  pictures 
could  easily  pick  out  very  good  models  of  potatoes, 
eyes,  warts  and  all.  There  can’t  be  any  doubt  that 
potatoes  were  very  common  objects,  else  they  would 
not  have  been  imitated  so  commonly.  The  impor¬ 
tant  question  hearing  on  the  original  domestication 
of  the  potato  is,  how  old  are  the  graves  that  have 
been  excavated?  There  are  ways  of  determining 
that  these  graves  are  older  than  any  of  the  Inca 
graves,  hut  present  estimates  are  that  they  are  not 
more  than  one  thousand  years  old.  Perhaps  next 
week,  or  next  year,  or  within  10  years,  someone  will 
open  up  a  grave  which  can  be  shown  to  be  much 
more  than  a  thousand  years  old,  and  he  may  find 
unmistakable  evidence  that  potatoes  were  known  to 
those  people.  For  the  present,  however,  the  potato 
is  not  known  to  have  been  under  cultivation  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  and  that  is  not  so  very 
long  when  compared  with  corn  or  wheat. 

DONALD  REDDICK. 
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Something  About  Potatoes 

THE  people  who  live  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
world  have  become  so  accustomed  to  potatoes  in 
the  diet  that  they  seldom  realize  Caesar  fought  his 
Gallic  wars  without  a  single  potato  either  boiled, 
baked  or  fried,  that  good  King  Wenceslaus  never 
tasted  a  potato,  that  even  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had 
no  mashed  potatoes  to  garnish  the  Thanksgiving 
turkey.  The  potato  is  really  a  very  new  food  prod¬ 
uct  when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  world 
history.  It  is  true  that  the  Incas  of  the  Andes  were 
eating"  potatoes  when  Pizarro  made  his  conquest  of 
Peru,  and  Pizarro  himself  found  and  ate  potatoes 
at  the  time  of  his  second  attempt  to  reach  this  land 


ngs,  tumbledown  fences  and  junk,  junk, 
,v  lie  re  !  We  made  a  few  plans  and  be- 


Preparing  Blue  Hill  Farm, 
Station,  chose  this  location 


Wallingford,  Conn.,  for  fruit  trees.  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the 
as  ideal  in  elevation,  exposure,  soil  and  nearness  to  market, 
page  shoivs  the  orchard  25  years  later . 


Improving  the  Farm  Landscape 

JUST  read  some  interesting  notes  from  a  Mary¬ 
land  farmer’s  wife  on  page  193.  She  wrote  of 
how  they  improved  their  yard,  using  plants  from 
the  woods  and  some  from  neighbors.  I,  too,  wonder 
why  some  farm  folks  are  contented  to  have  their 
homes  appear  hare  and  unattractive,  when,  using 
their  wit,  a  little  time  and  strength,  the  whole  at¬ 
mosphere  may  he  changed  into  a  pleasing  one  . 

A  few  years  ago,  when  we  bought  our  farm,  it 
was  anything  hut  attractive.  There  were  dilapi¬ 
dated  buildings 
junk,  every wl 

gan  to  work.  How  we  worked!  Unnecessary  build¬ 
ings  and  fences  were  torn  down  and  removed.  Load 
after  load  of  tin  cans,  old  iron  and  other  rubbish 
was  hauled  away.  This  left  bare  spaces — clean 
but  unattractive.  What  should  we  do  with  them? 
We  had  no  money  to  spend  for  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Early  that  Spring,  during  a  walk  through  a  near¬ 
by  woods,  ideas  came  to  us.  Why  not  use  some  of 
our  native  trees  and  shrubs?  So  the  work  went  on. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  house  we  made  plantings 
of  laurel  and  wild  Azalea.  On  another  side  that 
gets  very  little  sun  we  placed  coonberry  bushes  and 
Euonymus  americanus,  or  what  the  Indians  called 
“fire-hush.”  How  luxuriant  they  are  in  the  Fall 

when  the  little  red  seed 
pods  burst  open  with  a 
cluster  of  scarlet  ber¬ 
ries,  clinging  to  them. 

The  old  water  tank  in 
the  backyard  was  an 
eye-sore.  Now,  a  wild 
honeysuckle  is  spread¬ 
ing  itself  over  the  lat¬ 
tice-work  on  the  side 
facing  the  kitchen.  A 
wild  rose  bloomed  last 
Summer,  on  another 
side.  The  ground  be¬ 
neath  the  tank  is  damp, 
so  wild  Iris  found  its 
way  there.  What  an 
improvement ! 

Then  we  turned  our 
attention  to  the  drive¬ 
way.  More  coonberry 
bushes,  dogwood,  holly 
and  spice  bushes  from 
the  woods  were  planted 
here.  Forsythia,  lilacs 
and  pussy-willows  came 
from  neighbors  and 
friends. 

How  we  enjoy  this 
work  of  heautifving  our 
(Con’t’d  on  Page  279) 


Wisconsin  Experiment 
The  picture  at  top  of 
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Important  Insect  Pests  of  Orchard  Fruits 


NQUESTIONABLY  apples  constitute 
the  leading  orchard  fruit  of  the 
Northern  United  States,  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  as  such  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  writer  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  a  better,  more 
adaptable,  more  palatable  or  more 
useful  fruit  for  a  northern  clime 
than  the  apple.  Because  of  its  deserved  popularity 
and  the  resultant  demand  for  it  the  apple  has  been 
planted  over  large  continuous  areas  in  several 
regions  in  the  Northern  United  States.  Whenever  a 
single  crop,  whether  it  be  cereal,  vegetable  or  fruit, 
is  grown  for  years  in  the  same  area,  it  tends  to  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insect 
enemies  and  plant  diseases.  The  apple  is  certainly 
no  exception  to  this  rather  general  rule.  Scarcely 
a  decade  passes  that  some  new  pest  is  not  found  at¬ 
tacking  the  apple  and  creating  a  new  problem  in  the 
production  of  this  fruit.  Nevertheless  many  of  the 
oldest  enemies  of  the  apple  are  still  among  the  worst 
enemies  of  it,  and  are  still  not  always  well  con¬ 
trolled. 

The  Apple  Maggot 

One  of  the  older  pests  of  the  apple  which  has  sud¬ 
denly  come  into  renewed  prominence  within  the  past 
year  is  the  apple  maggot.  During  the  season  of 


Apple  Maggot  Fly.  Fig.  1 


1030  Great  Britain  threatened  to  place  an  embargo 
upon  all  apples  coming  from  America  which  were  in¬ 
fested  with  the  maggot.  If  this  embargo  is  main¬ 
tained,  growers  in  New  England  and  New  York  will 
need  to  adopt  the  most  effective  method  of  control 
and  to  make  special  effort  to  hold  this  insect  in 
check.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  life 
history  of  the  insect  is  of  prime  importance  in  order 
to  fight  it  successfully.  The  maggot  not  only  at¬ 
tacks  early  and  late  Summer  varieties  of  apples  but 
also  Winter  varieties  like  the  Northern  Spy,  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Baldwin. 

LIFE  HISTORY  AND  INJURY. — The  parent  in¬ 
sect  is  a  fly  about  the  size  of  a  small  housefly.  The 
body  is  dark-colored  with  four  white  lines  across  the 
abdomen,  while  each  wing  is  marked  with  four  dark 
bands  (Fig.  1).  The  fly  deposits  its  tiny  white  eggs 
just  beneath  the  skin  of  the  apple,  and  the  small 
white  maggots  burrow  through  the  flesh  of  the  fruit. 
Infested  apples  are  usually  slightly  deformed  (Fig. 
2)  as  a  result  of  the  punctures  of  the  fly  and  of 
course  the  maggots  cause  the  fruits  to  turn  black 
and  decay.  In  many  instances  the  apples  when 
picked  appear  sound,  but  later,  when  they  become 
mellow,  they  are  found  to  be  badly  infested  with 
the  maggots'.  When  the  maggots  become  grown  they 
leave  the  apples  and  go  into  the  ground,  where  they 
change  to  pup;e,  which  remain  usually  through  the 
Winter  and  transform  to  flies  the  following  Spring. 

The  successful  control  of  the  maggots  hinges  upon 
three  items  of  knowledge  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  adult  flies:  (1)  Upon  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  the  flies  in  an  orchard;  (2)  upon  the  fact  that 
the  flies  when  they  emerge  from  the  soil  wait  from 


Apple  Dimpled  and  Deformed  by  Fly  in  Depositing 

Eggs.  Fig.  2 

one  to  two  weeks  or  even  longer  before  they  begin 
to  lay  eggs;  and  (3)  that  during  this  time  the  flies 
are  constantly  feeding  on  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
and  fruits  by  sipping  up  the  food  with  their  sucking 
mouth  parts.  It  is  evident  from  the  feeding  habits 
of  the  flies  that  they  can  be  poisoned  by  sprinkling 
it  in  a  fine  spray  over  the  foliage  and  fruit.  It  is 
further  evident  that  if  the  poison  is  placed  on  the 
trees  at  the  right  time  the  flies  will  be  killed  before 
they  have  laid  their  eggs.  Thus;  timely,  intelligent 
spraying  will  control  the  apple  maggot. 

THE  TIME  OF  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  FLIES. 
— Investigations  extending  over  several  years  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  show  that  the  flies  appear  fair¬ 
ly  regularly  from  the  latter  part  of  June  through 
July,  remaining  present  into  August.  During  1927 
the  flies  began  to  emerge  in  late  Jnne,  and  reached 
their  most  abundant  period  about  the  middle  of 
July,  while  in  1928  they  reached  their  highest  peak 
about  July  10  (Fig.  5  diagram).  These  dates  will 


By  Glenn  W.  Herrick 

vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  the 
temperature,  rainfall  and  condition  of  the  soil.  In 
the  Champlain  district  the  appearance  of  the  flies 
will  probably  be,  at  least,  a  week  later. 

CONTROL. — It  is  evident  from  this  diagram  that 
the  foliage  and  fruit  of  the  trees  should  be  coated 
with  poison  (arsenate  of  lead,  2(4  lbs.  to  100  gallons 
of  water)  during  early  July — early  enough  to  kill 
the  flies  before  any  of  them  have  laid  their  eggs  in 
the  fruit.  In  wet  seasons  or  in  severely  infested  or¬ 
chards  a  second  application  should  be  given  about 
10  days  after  the  first  one.  If  an  arsenical  dust  (90 
lbs.  sulphur  and  10  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead)  is  used 
more  frequent  applications  will  be  nicessary. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MEASURES.  —  Old  scrub 
trees  about  the  house  and  barn  should  either  be  cut 
down  or  thoroughly  sprayed,  because  otherwise  they 
simply  act  as  breeding  places  for  the  flies.  Neglected 
orchards  near  by  are  a  menace  and  should  be 


Scarring  of  an  Apple  by  the  Larva  of  a  Bud  Moth. 

Fig.  3. 


sprayed.  Thorn-apple  trees  along  fences  or  near  or¬ 
chards  should  be  cut  down  and  destroyed.  Picking 
up  all  drops  once  in  two  .weeks  and  feeding  them  to 
stock  or  burying  them  deeply  will  aid  in  the  fight. 
Piles  of  culls  in  the  orchard  or  about  the  barn,  house 
or  packing  sheds  should  be  disposed  of  just  as  early 
as  possible. 

TIMING  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  THE  FLIES. — 
In  order  to  know  exactly  when  the  flies  appear  in 
one's  orchard  a  simple  cage,  three  feet  wide,  six 
feet  long,  and  three  feet  high,  can  be  constructed 
under  a  tree  which  bore  infested  fruit  the  preceding 
year.  Four  stakes,  each  four  feet  long,  can  be  used 
as  the  corners.  Each  stake  may  be  driven  into  the 
soil  one  foot,  thus  projecting  three  feet  above  the 


Work  of  Bud  Moth  Larva  on  Leaves  in  Summer. 

Fig.  4 


ground.  Narrow  strips  may  then  be  nailed  across 
the  tops  of  the  stakes  and  the  frame  thus  made 
covered  with  muslin.  The  free  edges  of  the  muslin 
on  the  ground  should  be  covered  with  soil  in  order 
to  make  the  cage  tight.  The  cage  should  be  set 
by  the  middle  of  June  and  examined  daily  for  the 
flies. 

The  Bud  Moth 

Like  many  other  insects  the  bud  moth  has  its 
“fat”  years  when  it  is  very  abundant  and  its  “lean” 
years  when  it  is  scarcely  seen.  Not  since  the  90's 
has  the  bud  moth  been  abnormally  abundant  and 


seriously  injurious  until  the  season  of  1928.  Growers 
had  forgotten  it,  and  many  of  them  had  not  been 
spraying  as  carefully  and  consistently  as  in  former- 
years.  In  addition,  although  more  than  a  dozen 
parasites  attack  the  bud  moth,  they  were  certainly 
not  much  in  evidence  during  the  season  of  192S.  The 
moth  therefore  got  a  fine  start,  and  lias  been  giving 
growers  a  hard  fight  ever  since.  The  insect  is  a 
rather  general  feeder  on  apple,  pear,  quince,  cherry, 
plum,  peach,  et  al.  It  produces  two  types  of  injury: 
(1)  Early  injury  by  the  overwintering  larva?  to  the 
fruit  and  leaf  buds,  as  the  latter  begin  to  open  in  the 
Spring;  (2)  later  injury  by  the  Summer  larvfe  to 
the  growing  fruit  during  July  and  August,  and  to 
the  foliage  of  the  trees. 

LIFE  HISTORY  AND  INJURY.— The  tiny  brown 
caterpillars  live  over  the  Winter  in  small,  gray  Win¬ 
'S) 


ter  cocoons  on  the  twigs,  often  in  the  leaf  scars 
about  the  buds.  These  caterpillars  wake  up  early  in 
the  Spring,  some  of  them  early  enough  to  bore  into 
the  expanding  buds,  others  later,  which  tie  the 
leaves  and  flowers  together  in  a  mass,  often  devour¬ 
ing  them  as  fast  as  they  put  out.  In  extreme  cases 
30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  buds  fail  to  set  fruit. 
When  the  caterpillars  have  attained  their  growth  in 
late  May  and  early  June  they  transform  to  pup;e, 
and  in  June  and  early  July  the  moths  appear.  The 
moths  deposit  their  tiny  eggs  on  the  leaves  and  the 
small  caterpillars  which  hatch  from  them  live  most¬ 
ly  on  the  undersides  of  the  leavek  during  much  of 
July  and  all  of  August,  where  they  eat  off  the 
epidermis  and  underlying  cells.  In  addition,  these 
Summer  larva*  often  attach  a  leaf  to  the  side  of  an 
apple,  and  in  this  position  eat  pits  in  the  fruit,  often 
producing  conspicuous  scars  on  the  apple.  Again, 
wherever  two  apples  touch  a  caterpillar  will  often 
get  between  and  scar  one  or  both  of  the  fruits 
(Fig-  3). 

CONTROL.— To  insure  control  of  the  bud  moth 
growers  will  find  it  safest  to  maintain  through  the 


Buds  Ready  to  Spray  for  Fsylla.  Fig.  Q 

years  the  regular  spray  schedule  recommended  for 
the  treatment  of  general  orchard  insects  together 
with  scab.  The  following  schedule  is  stressed,  espe¬ 
cially  for  an  orchard  abnormally  infested  with  the 
bud  moth,  although  with  the  exception  of  the  nico¬ 
tine  suggested  for  the  pre-blossom  spray  the  sched¬ 
ule  is  a  regular  one : 

1- — Delayed  Dormant. — 2(4  gallons  liquid  lime-sul¬ 
phur,  2 y2  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead  (powder),  one  pint 
nicotine  sulphate,  water  to  make  100  gallons.  The 
nicotine  sulphate  has  been  proved  to  be  more  toxic 
to  the  small  caterpillars  at  this  time  than  is  the 
arsenate  of  lead.  Therefore  when  the  infestation  is 
severe  the  nicotine  may  well  be  increased  in  amount. 

2.— Pre-blossom. — 2(4  gallons  liquid  lime-sulphur, 
2(4  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead  (powder),  water  to  make 
100  gallons. 

Here  again,  ifthe  infestation  is  severe,  the  expense 
(Continued  on  Page  286) 
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A  Circular  Garden 

Each  Summer  the  garden  of  Fred 
Peck,  Lewis  County,  New  York,  farmer, 
causes  motorists  to  pause  in  admiration 
as  they  travel  the  road  between  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Carthage.  Mr.  Peck  plants 
his  vegetables  on  a  hillside  with  geomet¬ 
rical  accuracy  and  contrast  in  choice  of 
foliage.  Beds  are  in  concentric  rings. 
Deeply  tinted  foliage  plants  form  the 
center,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  grasses 
of  varying  hues,  these  girdled  by  turnips 
with  their  light  green  leaves,  inclosed 
by  dark  green  beets,  belted  by  light  green 
lettuce,  with  darker  carrots  beyond  and 
an  outer  border  of  nasturtiums.  The  con¬ 
trasting  vegetables  and  flowers  give  in¬ 
dividuality  to  each  circular  bed. 

Before  reaching  the  farm  the  highway 
swings  over  an  abrupt  hillock,  from  the 
top  of  which  the  garden  seems  to  stand 
like  an  animated  billboard,  its  steep 
incline  giving  the  traveler  a  bird’s-eye 
view.  IRVING  PARAMETER. 


Fertility  for  Garden  Plot 

1.  Have  a  garden  100x200  feet  that  I 
have  worked  for  the  past  eight  years. 
I  have  used  in  the  past  from  two  to  three 
bags  of  general  garden  fertilizer  in  hill 
and  drill ;  also  two  loads  of  coarse 
stable  manure  plowed  in.  I  now  have  a 
chance  of  getting  some  cow  manure  at 
about  $8  per  cord.  How  much  will  be 
needed  for  this  plot  when  no  other  fertili¬ 
zer  is  used?  2.  My  asparagus  patch  is 
100  feet  long;  two  rows  of  plants  four 
feet  apart ;  third  year  of  bearing.  I  am 
thinking  of  salting  it  this  Spring.  How 
much  is  needed?  And  of  what  benefit  if 
any  to  the  asparagus?  c.  J.  b. 

Massachusetts 

1.  Cow  manure  is  excellent  for  the 
garden  but  is  not  a  complete  fertilizer. 
There  would  be  no  harm  in  your  working 
in  as  much  as  you  see  fit  by  spading  or 
plowing  it  under.  We  have  spread  it 
four  inches  deep  all  over  under  a  garden. 
That  will  furnish  useful  vegetable  matter 
for  the  soil,  considerable  fertility,  and 
put  the  soil  in  condition  where  it  will 
hold  moisture  and  thus  be  better  for 
plant  growth. 

In  addition  to  this  you  should  have 
something  carrying  potash  and  phosphor¬ 
us  and  a  mixed  fertilizer  running  say 
4-8-7  would  be  excellent  to  use.  We 
should  certainly  not  depend  on  the  ma¬ 
nure  alone,  as  that  is  largely  a  nitrate 
carrier  and  does  not  contain  the  amount 
of  other  ingredients  needed  for  a  well- 
balanced  garden  mixture. 

2,  It  is  not  now  believed  that  there  is 
any  benefit  in  salting  asparagus,  other 
than  that  it  helps  keep  down  some  of  the 
weeds.  Asparagus  is  one  of  the  plants 
which  will  endure  some  salt  but  growers 
now  have  given  up  the  plan  of  salting 
it  as  a  regular  thing. 


Pennsylvania  Garden  Notes 

Owing  to  the  extremely  dry  Summers 
of  1929  and  1930  hardy  Phlox  has  not 
been  much  of  a  success  in  our  gardens 
either  year,  only  among  the  Iris.  I 
planted  a  clump  of  Fhlox  in  place  of 
every  sixth  Iris  down  the  row,  and 
whether  on  account  of  the  great  root 
system  of  the  Iris  or  some  other  cause, 
the  Phlox  did  wonderfully  there,  and  in 
rows  where  they  were  planted  by  them¬ 
selves  they  were  almost  a  total  failure. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Jenkins,  a  pure  white,  among 
one  row  of  Iris,  and  B.  Comte,  a  French 
purple  in  the  next  row,  made  a  lovely 
showing  after  the  Iris  was  through  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  where  the  flower  heads  were 
removed  before  they  had  a  chance  to 
seed  they  gave  a  fair  show  of  bloom 
later  in  the  season.  A  few  poppy 
seeds  sprinkled  sparingly  down  another 
row  of  Iris  about  May  1  added  their 
share  of  splendor  to  the  gardens  after 
the  Iris  had  gone. 

We  also  set  out  plants  of  Celosia 
plumosa  among  the  Japanese  Iris  and 
had  a  lovely  row  of  color  in  the  Fall. 
Euphorbia  is  also  very  showy  used  that 
way  or  among  the  peonies  after  they 
have  flowered.  We  also  sow  Rosy  Morn 
Petunias  among  the  daffodil  rows. 

Last  year,  among  the  annuals,  Aretotis 
was  new  to  us,  and  was  very  lovely 
with  its  silver  foliage  and  blue-eyed 
daisies.  Centaurea  Cyanus  in  both  pink 
and  white  was  also  well  liked. 

In  1929  I  planted  a  lot  of  Chelone 
barbata,  on  what  had  been  an  ash  heap 
leveled  off.  It  only  grew  from  12  to  IS 
inches  high,  but  bloomed  well  the  first 
year,  but  was  about  5  feet  tall  in  1930, 


with  flowers  from  June  to  September. 
The  seed  catalogs  tell  us  Chelone  needs 
lots  of  moisture,  but  that  was  the  driest 
spot  in  the  garden,  and  they  thrived 
well. 

Lupinus  refused  to  grow  for  us  any¬ 
where,  and  Canterbury  bells,  Campanula 
calycanthema,  also  moped.  When  we 
pulled  some  of  the  plants  up,  they  had 
their  roots  covered  with  little  green  lice. 

In  my  rock  gardens  Dianthus  plum- 
arius,  D.  deltoides  and  D.  Allwoodii  were 
all  lovely  and  bloomed  exceptionally  well, 
but  D.  Allwoodii  is  gone  unless  it  comes 
up  from  the  root  as  it  does  not  have 
evergreen  foliage  like  the  other  two. 
Gypsophila  repens  was  also  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Alyssum  saxatile  grew  out  of 
all  proportions  to  the  other  rock  plants ; 


lots  of  the  Alyssum  were  18  inches  tall. 
I  shall  try  to  get  A.  montanun  this  year. 
It  is  much  more  dwarf.  Plumbago  Par¬ 
pen  tse,  only  lived  a  short  time  and  died 
before  blooming.  Several  varieties  of 
Sedum  were  fine,  but  for  some  reason  I 
did  not  get  started  well  with  Violas. 
Cerastium  tomentosum  did  not  do  well. 
I  found  out  later  that  it  is  a  plant  for 
a  very  sunny  dry  location  and  mine  was 
in  a  shady  rockery  last  year. 

Some  of  my  perennial  wants  for  the 
coming  season  include  Delphinium  cardi- 
nale,  Campanula  persicifolia,  Anemone, 
Scabiosa  cauc-asica  and  Statiee.  I  also 
saw  an  annual  Statiee  (rat-tail)  that 
looked  lovely  in  Winter  bouquets  but 
cannot  find  it  in  the  seed  catalogs. 

The  weather  man  has  sent  snow,  sleet 
and  rain  for  two  days  now  and  the  birds 
are  getting  hungry.  From  where  I  sit 
I  can  watch  them  on  the  porch  eating 
the  red  currant-like  berry  of  the  Lycium 
or  Chinese  matrimony  vine.  For  some 


reason  the  birds  do  not  peck  at  this 
berry  unless  very  hungry. 

ANOTHER  FLORAL  FRIEND. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Growing  Everlastings  and 
Strawflowers 

In  the  wake  of  the  fad  for  artificial 
flowers,  so  popular  a  few  years  ago,  fol¬ 
lows  a  revival  of  the  delightful  everlast¬ 
ings  and  strawflowers.  Many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  varieties  were  favorites  of  our 
grandmothers,  who  grew  them  in  their 
gardens  along  with  the  vegetables,  herbs 
and  other  flowering  annuals,  and  they 
are  really  more  effective  for  Winter  deco¬ 
rations  and  bouquets  than  flowers  arti¬ 
ficially  made,  beautiful  as  many  of  these 
are.  When  well  grown,  carefully  dried, 
and  harmoniously  arranged  in  suitable 
holders,  these  quaint  stiff  little  flowers 


lend  a  charming  colonial  atmosphere ;  the 
blending  of  their  soft  colors  is  like  re¬ 
producing  the  pastel  hues  of  some  old 
tapestry,  which  makes  them  especially  at¬ 
tractive  in  rooms  with  old-time  fittings. 
The  addition  of  a  little  Winter  foliage, 
such  as  pine,  ground  pine,  balsam  and 
fir,  enhances  their  decorative  value  still 
more. 

Another  nice  thing  about  growing  ever¬ 
lastings  and  strawflowers  is,  if  generously 
planted,  they  serve  a  double  purpose  by 
giving  your  garden  a  decorative  note  dur¬ 
ing  blooming  season,  as  well  as  your 
rooms  in  Winter,  for  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  with  attractive  foliage 
which,  combined  with  their  fresh  gay 
blossoms,  make  them  charming  border 
plants. 

The  annuals  are  the  most  practical  to 
start  with,  for  they  are  grown  with  the 
same  ease  that  most  annuals  are,  though 
early  Spring  planting  must  be  planned 
for,  in  order  to  give  the  plants  time  for 
development.  Sow  the  seed  in  any  good 
garden  soil ;  even  if  it  is  a  little  heavy 
it  will  prove  suitable.  Cover  the  seed 
lightly  with  fine  soil,  and  press  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  bed  down  firmly  with  a  smooth 
board,  to  bring  the  seed  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  soil.  Thin  the  plants  from 


time  to  time  to  give  them  plenty  of  space 
to  develop.  For  the  amateur  it  may  be 
helpful  if  a  list  of  some  of  the  easy- 
growing  varieties  be  given,  together  with 
some  description  of  the  plants  and 
flowers. 

The  first  of  this  list  is  the  lovely 
Rhodanthe,  the  daintiest  of  all  the  ever¬ 
lastings,  with  its  slender  graceful  stems, 
almost  thread-like,  and  silky  straw-like 
blossoms,  white  and  shades  of  pink  and 
red.  It  blooms  from  midsummer  until 
Fall.  Th  is  plant  grows  about  12  inches 
tall,  and  the  three  colors  alone  make  a 
charming  combination  when  dried. 

Then  there  is  the  Acroclinium,  in  form 
and  colors  similar  to  the  dainty  Rhodan¬ 
the,  though  less  fragile.  Its  rose-colored 
blossoms  with  their  yellow  centers,  are 
very  popular,  and  from  their  rose-like 
appearance  are  more  often  known  as  the 
rose  everlasting.  Their  flowers  are  small, 
not  much  over  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  composed  of  many  fine  petals, 
which  have  a  distinctive  strawy  texture 
to  the  touch,  though  silky  of  appearance. 
The  plants  grow  about  18  inches  high, 
and  by  early  Fall  will  be  covered  with  a 
mass  of  colorful  bloom. 

The  globe  amaranth,  sometimes  called 
the  bachelor’s  button,  is  an  old-fashioned 
variety.  In  addition  to  white  and  shades 
of  pink  and  lilac,  there  are  some  wonder¬ 
ful  rich  bronzy  tones  that  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  When  full  grown  the  plants  are 
only  about  two  feet  tall,  profusely  cov¬ 
ered  with  quaint  button-shape  blossoms 
which  attract  much  attention. 

The  annual  sea  lavender  (Statiee)  is  a 
showy  everlasting  with  clusters  of  bloom 
carried  on  graceful  stems,  and  there  are 
four  colors  to  choose  from,  though  you 
will  quite  likely  want  them  all.  Sinuata 
Rosea  is  very  desirable  for  Winter  use, 
for  the  fact,  that  they  hold  their  colors 
when  dried  better  than  most  everlastings. 
Sinuata  Blue  is  another  lovely  Statiee 
which  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  tall, 
and  bears  an  abundance  of  charming  blue 
flowers  from  midsummer  until  frost 
comes.  Bonduelli  is  another  attractive 
variety  with  its  branches  of  deep  lemon- 
yellow  flowers,  blooming  profusely  from 
July  until  October,  and  the  unpronounce¬ 
able  Suworowi,  which  is  called  the  best 
rose-colored  Statiee  in  existence. 

The  winged  everlasting  (Ammobium 
alatum)  is  both  a  very  pretty  and  inter¬ 
esting  annual,  its  small  white  flowers 
have  yellow  centers,  and  are  carried  on 
broad  oddly  twisted  stems,  growing  from 
one  to  two  feet  tall.  Another  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  everlasting,  is  the  immortelle 
(Xeranthemum)  that  comes  in  white 
and  various  shades  of  rose  and  red.  The 
flowers,  like  the  Acroclinium,  are  small, 
measuring  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  common  strawflower  (Helichry- 
sum)  is  in  great  demand  not  only  for  its 
everlasting  qualities,  but  its  decorative 
value  in  beds  and  for  borders.  The  plants 
grow  easily  and  do  well  under  the  most 
varied  conditions  of  weather,  soil  and  sit¬ 
uation.  They  do  best,  however,  if  plant¬ 
ed  where  they  get  the  sunlight  all  day. 
For  extra  early  blooming  sow  seeds  in¬ 
doors  the  end  of  March  or  in  early  April. 
There  are  several  colors  to  choose  from  ; 
among  them  are  Golden  Bell,  Snowball, 
Rose  Queen,  Violet  Queen  and  Copper 
King. 

All  everlastings  and  strawflowers  used 
for  Winter  decorations  should  be  gath¬ 
ered  before  their  blossoms  are  fully 
opened ;  if  left  too  long,  or  until  fully 
opened,  the  petals  are  liable  to  turn  back 
when  dried,  giving  the  flowers  a  gone-to- 
seed  appearance.  Cut  the  flowers  early 
in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  still  on 
them,  with  long  stems,  if  possible,  tie  in 
small  bunches,  and  hang,  heads  down,  in 
a  cool  dry  place  until  thoroughly  dried. 

Honesty  (Lunaria)  or  Peter’s-penny 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  everlasting,  grown  for  its  coin-like 
seed  pods.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  a 
new  crop  must  be  started  each  season  for 
flowering  the  following  Summer.  The 
second  season  after  planting  it  produces 
a  purple  and  white  bloom,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  small  seed  pods  which  grow 
to  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  As  the 
plant  turns  brown  it  is  pulled  up,  and 
dried,  heads  down,  and  when  perfectly 
dry  the  outer  husk  is  removed  from  the 
pods,  disclosing  lovely  silver-like  disk  of 
paper-like  texture.  Sprays  of  these 
beautiful  silvery  disks  are  wonderfully 
effective  mixed  with  other  everlastings, 
or  with  evergreen. 

Chinese  lantern  (Physalis  Franchet- 
ti)  is  another  interesting  everlasting 
grown  for  its  seed  pods,  though  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  form  and  appearance  from 
Peter’s-penny.  This  is  a  hardy  perennial, 
easy  to  grow ;  in  fact  it  grows  so  rapidly 
after  the  first  year,  that  it  is  apt  to 
crowd  out  other  plants,  unless  placed  in 
some  corner  by  itself.  Its  quaint  lantern- 
shape  pods  are  quite  colorless  and  in¬ 
conspicuous  during  the  early  Summer,  but 
by  early  August  and  September  they 
turn  a  beautiful  deep  orange-red;  they 
may  then  be  gathered  for  Winter  use. 
Cut  sprays  of  them  and  hang  by  the  tops 
to  dry.  For  a  lovely  Christmas  decora¬ 
tion  get  a  small  evergreen  tree,  plant  it 
in  a  red  glazed  pot,  and  wire  some  of  the 
colorful  lanterns  to  its  branches;  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  wonderfully  Christmassy.  If  your 
tree  is  small  enough,  you  can  use  it  as  a 
table  decoration  for  your  Christmas  feast. 
Attractive  Christmas  wreaths  can  be  easi¬ 
ly  evolved  with  evergreens  and  Chinese 
lanterns  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  everlastings  or  strawflowers. 

There  is.  nothing  quite  so  attractive  as 
a  mixer  with  other  flowers  as  the  peren¬ 
nial  baby’s-breath  (Gypsophila).  Its 
fairy-like  sprays  of  tiny  white  blossoms, 
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especially  the  double  variety,  are  not  on¬ 
ly  useful  as  Summer  flowers,  but  can  be 
dried  and  used  as  other  everlastings.  Cut 
the  spray  just  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
open,  and  dry,  head  down,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  dried  flowers.  The  per¬ 
ennial  sea  lavender  (Statiee)  is  a  lovely 
hardy  plant  well  worth  growing  in  any 
garden  or  border.  Its  dainty  lavender 
sprays  of  bloom  are  useful,  either  as 
Summer  flowers  or  everlastings. 

Biennial  and  perennial  everlastings, 
like  the  annuals,  may  be  grown  from  seed, 
but  for  sure  and  quick  results  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  procure  the  young  plants  from  a 
nursery  or  greenhouse. 

Ornamental  grasses  are  being  grown 
for  garden  decorations,  and  for  Winter 
bouquets,  and  those  who  grow  everlast¬ 
ings  and  strawflowers  should  not  over¬ 
look,  at  least,  two  of  the  best  varieties, 
the  quaking  grass  and  the  plume.  Cut 
stalks  while  still  green,  though  full  grown, 
and  dry  in  a  cool  airy  place  until  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  ROSAMOND  LAM  PM  AN. 

A  Horticulturist’s  Pleasant 
Home 

Some  of  our  older  readers  bought  nurs¬ 
ery  stock  from  A.  H.  Griesa,  when  he  was 
carrying  on  this  business  in  Kansas. 
Many  others  have  known  him  through  his 
writings  and  lifelong  interest  in  horti¬ 
culture. 

The  picture  showing  the  pleasant  home 
where  he  now  lives  was  sent  us  with  the 
following  friendly  letter  :  “I  am  now  past 
86.  When  I  first  began  to  read  your 
paper  in  New  York  State,  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  in  Rochester. 
After  the  Civil  War,  I  went  to  Kansas, 
and  the  paper  has  been  a  welcome  visitor 
at  our  home  ever  since. 

“The  flowers  in  the  front  of  the  house 
are  Cinerarias  and  polyanthus,  in  full 
bloom  in  January.  We  have  had  plenty 
of  flowers  all  the  season.  Red-hot  pokers 
are  in  full  bloom  across  the  street,  and 
roses  in  our  yard.  No  frost  here  except 
one,  but  after  the  sun  rose  it  was  all 
gone,  and  flowers  not  hurt.  That  is  a 
marvel  to  me,  even  the  rubber  tree  of 
tropics  is  not  injured.  That  is  the  tree 
shown  in  picture  in  front  of  house.” 

Improving  the  Farm 
Landscape 

(Continued  from  Page  276) 
farm  home!  The  enthusiasm  grows  each 
year.  I  could  write  a  lot  more  about 
our  flower  garden  filled  with  memories, 
a  nut  grove  we  are  now  starting,  land¬ 
scaping  the  children's  playhouse  grounds, 
and  other  back-bending  and  digging-in- 
the-earth  activities.  We  are  just  plain 
dirt  farmers  like  thousands  of  others, 
with  modest  means,  but  have  faith  and 
hope  that  a  better  day  is  coming  to  the 
future  agriculturist. 

Making  the  home  attractive  keeps  the 
family  happy  and  contented.  There  is 
nothing  else  that  will  give  you  such 
rich  returns  in  beauty,  in  pleasure,  in 
health,  and  added  value  to  your  farm 
home,  with  such  a  small  expenditure  as 
flowers  and  shrubbery.  MRS.  c.  G.  c. 

Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


Garden  Annuals 

The  plants  classed  as  garden  annuals 
are  quite  indispensable  in  the  planting 
scheme.  Their  uses  are  many  and  they 
are  invaluable  for  giving  immediate  ef¬ 
fects.  They  may  be  planted  to  form  an¬ 
nual  borders,  or  used  to  fill  blanks  in 
the  more  permanent  herbaceous  border ; 
as  edgings,  as  bedding  plants,  as  pot 
plants  they  find  a  place  in  the  garden, 
and  a  few  kinds  are  even  permissible  to 
brighten  the  Summer  rock  garden,  and 
last  but  by  no  means  least  many  varie¬ 
ties  provide  a  wealth  of  cut  bloom.  Bot- 
anically  an  annual  is  a  plant  which  nor¬ 
mally  completes  its  life  cycle  during  a 
single  season ;  it  germinates,  grows, 
flowers,  produces  seed  and  dies  during 
this  period.  From  the  horticulturist’s 
viewpoint  we  may  regard  as  annuals 
many  species  and  varieties  which  are 
truly  half-hardy  perennials,  but  which 
we  find  for  garden  purposes  more  con¬ 
venient  to  raise  afresh  from  seed  each 
year,  as  for  example  Petunias,  Verbenas 
and  snapdragons. 

Most  annuals  prefer  an  open  sunny 
situation,  admitting  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  The  soil  should  be  well  drained 
and  thoroughly  prepared.  Proper  mech¬ 
anical  condition  is  of  far  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  is  the  chemical  composition. 
Land  in  good  condition  is  just  teeming 
with  micro-organisms,  and  these  require 
air  to  develop  and  perform  their  work 


of  making  the  food  materials  in  the  soil 
available  for  the  roots.  The  roots  them¬ 
selves  must  also  have  air.  Deep  digging 
so  that  the  soil  is  turned  over  to  a 
minimum  depth  of  10  inches  should  be  the 
initial  preparation,  and  if  possible  the 
ground  should  be  double-dug  (to  a  depth 
of  20  to  24  inches)  every  third  year. 
I  figging  is  best  performed  in  the  Fall, 
but  may  also  be  carried  out  in  the  Spring. 
When  turning  over  the  soil  incorporate 
therewith  liberal  quantities  of  humus¬ 
forming  materials,  as  stable  or  barn 
manure,  leaf  mold,  commercial  humus, 
or  compost  formed  from  garden  refuse. 
Deep  digging  allows  the  roots  to  ramify 
to  greater  depths  and  plants  having 
such  root  systems  are  better  able  to 
withstand  drought.  Deep  digging  is  a 


fundamental  principle  of  good  culture ;  it 
is  impossible  to  over-exaggerate  its  im¬ 
portance. 

All  annuals  appreciate  a  sweet  soil, 
and  some,  as  stocks,  larkspurs  and  carna¬ 
tions,  are  definitely  lime-loving.  It  is 
important  therefore  that  lime  be  applied 
to  the  soil  periodically  (say  every  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  year).  Ground  limestone  is 
the  best  form  of  lime  for  horticultural 
purposes. 

Certain  annuals  must  be  started  into 
growth  indoors  and  are  sown  in  pots, 
flats  or  pans.  This  may  be  necessary  be¬ 
cause  it  is  desired  to  steal  an  early 
start  on  the  season  or  because  the 
amount  of  seed  contained  in  a  packet 
is  so  limited  that  sowing  in  this  fashion 
is  the  most  economical  method.  The  seed 
receptacle  should  be  provided  with  good 
drainage  consisting  of  an  inch  or  two  of 
coarse  cinders  or  similar  material ;  over 
this  should  be  placed  a  few  rough  leaves 
and  then  the  soil  mixture  filled  in  to 
within  half  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top. 
This  soil  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
good  top  soil,  sharp  sand,  and  humus  or 


leaf  mold,  the  whole  to  be  passed  through 
a  sieve  having  a  half  or  three-quarter 
inch  mesh.  No  manure  or  fertilizer 
should  be  mixed  with  soil  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  sow  seeds.  Press  the  soil 
moderately  and  make  the  surface  quite 
level,  then  water  very  thoroughly  with 
boiling  water  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  spray.  This  treatment  partially  ster¬ 
ilizes  the  compost,  killing  diseases  and 
pest  which  may  be  present.  After  the 
pots  or  flats  have  drained  a  little  scatter 
the  seed  very  thinly,  press  it  into  the 
surface  lightly  and  cover  to  its  own 
depth  with  finely  sifted  soil.  Extremely 
fine  seeds  as  Lobelias  and  Begonias  will 
require  no  such  covering.  A  piece  of 
glass  and  a  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
placed  over  the  receptacles  to  insure 


equable  conditions.  Examine  carefully 
each  morning  and  as  soon  as  the  first 
signs  of  germination  are  apparent  remove 
these  and  gradually  expose  to  the  full 
light.  When  watering  is  deemed  necessary 
immerse  almost  to  the  rim  in  a  pail  and 
allow  the  moisture  to  reach  the  surface 
from  below.  Transplant  to  other  flats 
when  the  second  pair  of  leaves  are  well 
formed,  allowing  two  or  three  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  plants.  Annuals  raised  indoors 
must  be  gradually  hardened  to  outside 
conditions  before  they  are  planted  out. 
It  is  better  that  they  are  not  too  large, 
and  for  this  reason  too  early  sowing  is 
not  advisable. 

Annuals  started  in  the  open  ground 
may  be  sown  in  shallow  drills  or  broad¬ 
cast  in  patches  in  the  border.  A  foot  to 
15  inches  is  sufficient  between  the  drills. 
Rake  the  surface  quite  fine  and  level,  sow 
thinly,  and  after  planting  firm  the 
ground  with  the  back  of  the  rake.  First 
sowings  should  be  made  when  the  trees 
are  bursting  into  bud,  usually  about  the 
end  of  April.  Successional  sowings  are 
made  to  insure  a  prolonged  flowering  sea¬ 


son.  Where  seedlings  come  up  thickly 
they  must  be  thinned  out  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  crowd  each  other.  The  plants  so 
removed  can  in  most  cases  be  transplant¬ 
ed  to  other  parts  of  the  garden. 

Cultivating  the  surface  frequently,  cer¬ 
tainly  after  every  rain,  must  be  practiced. 
This  admits  air,  conserves  moisture  and 
destroys  weeds.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  season  at  least,  avoid  watering  if  at 
all  possible,  and  in  this  way  encourage 
the  roots  to  go  deep  into  the  soil.  When, 
during  prolonged  drought,  artificial  wa¬ 
tering  becomes  necessary,  let  the  sprin¬ 
klers  run  for  several  hours  so  that  the 
soil  is  saturated  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
eight  or  nine  inches.  Contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  belief,  the  application  of  water  even 
during  bright  sunshine  does  no  appreci¬ 
able  damage  and  can  be  practiced  freely 
when  occasion  demands,  although  water¬ 
ing  in  the  evening  is  somewhat  more 
economical  in  the  amount  of  water  re¬ 
quired.  Beds  of  well-established  annuals 
will  greatly  benefit  from  an  occasional 
feeding  from  either  diluted  liquid  cow 
manure  or  a  mixture  of  pulverized  sheep 
manure  and  bonemeal  stirred  into  the 
surface  soil  about  the  plants.  Such  ap¬ 
plications  should  only  be  made  when  the 
soil  is  in  a  fairly  moist  condition. 

Staking  and  tying  must  receive  atten¬ 
tion  before  the  plants  are  beaten  down 
by  wind  or  rain.  The  prompt  removal 
of  faded  flowers  is  very  necessary,  as 
seed  production  is  the  final  aim  of  the 
plant,  and  once  this  is  accomplished 
flower  production  is  severely  reduced  or 
ceases  entirely.  One  must  maintain  a 
sharp  watch  for  the  first  sign  of  attack 
by  pest  or  disease,  and  when  such  is 
observed  take  prompt  measures  to  eradi¬ 
cate  the  trouble  by  the  use  of  an  ap¬ 
proved  insecticide  or  fungicide. 

Short  lists  of  annuals  for  special  pur¬ 
poses  are  given  below.  Two  **  denotes  a 
kind  best  sown  inside  and  later  planted 
out.  One  *  denotes  a  kind  which  may¬ 
be  sown  inside  for  early  ground  later. 
Those  with  no  *  are  best  sown  directly 
where  they  are  to  bloom. 

For  Edgings.  —  **Dwarf  Ageratum, 
Alyssum,  Esclischoltzia,  Asperula  azurea 
setosa,  Brachycome  iberidifiora,  Nemo- 
phila,  **Petunias,  *Tagetes  signata, 
**Phlox  drummondi,  ** Verbenas. 

For  Cutting  Purposes.  —  ^Snapdrag¬ 
ons,  Larkspur,  *Asters,  **Stocks,  **Car- 
nations,  Coreopsis,  Gaillardias,  *Hunne- 
mannia,  Scabiosa,  Centaureas. 

Kinds  Which  Will  Bloom  Over  a  Long 
Period. — ** Verbena  venosa,  *Hunneman- 
nia,  **Ageratum,  Esclischoltzia,  *Nico- 

tianas,  Scabiosas,  **Begonias,  Portu- 

laca,  **Petunias,  **Celosias,  **Gom- 

phrena,  **Carnations,  *Aselepias  curas- 
savica. 

For  Rock  Gardens. — Abronia  umbella- 
ta,  Androsace  coronopifolia,  Erysimum 
“Orange  Gem,”  Mesembryanthemum 

crystallinum,  Mesembryanthemum  tri¬ 
color,  Brachycome  iberidifolia,  Ionopsi- 
dium  acaule,  Leptosiphon  roseus,  Lepto- 
siphon  aureus,  Sanvitalia  procumbens. 
Sedum  coeruleum. 

New  and  Lesser-known  Kinds  Worth 
Growing. — *Asclepias  curassavica,  *Cal- 
andrinia  grandiflora,  *Calandrinia  um- 
bellata,  *Calandrinia  speeiosa,  *Cynoglos- 
surn  Annual  Blue,  *Echium  plantagi- 
neum,  *Ursinea  anethoides,  *Heliophila, 
**Salvia  “Blue  Gem,”  ** Salvia  “Pink 
Gem,”  *Sweet  Wivelsfield,  Dimorphothe- 
ca  pluvialis  ringens. 

For  Partial  Shade. — *Mimulus  tigrin- 
us,  **Balsams,  **Impatiens,  Virginian 
Stocks,  **Begonias. 

Everlastings.  —  Statiee,  Helichrysum, 
Rhodanthe,  Ammobium,  Acroelinium. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  I).  H. 


Mulching  with  Paper 

I  read  on  page  24S  an  experience  with 
paper  mulch.  How  is  the  seed  planted? 

New  Jersey  c.  M.  c.  w. 

The  paper  mulch,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  heavy  grade  of  paper,  quite  similar  to 
that  put  on  roofs.  The  seed  of  course 
must  be  planted  in  the  ground  and  must 
not  be  covered  with  the  paper,  or  it 
will  never  come  up.  The  use  of  the 
paper  is  between  the  rows  of  plants,  where 
it  keeps  the  weeds  from  coming  up,  and 
prevents  the  ground  from  being  exces¬ 
sively  dried  out.  The  common  way  is  to 
plant  the  seed  as  usual  and  then  spread 
this  paper  between  the  rows,  so  as  not 
to  cover  the  plants,  and  weight  it  down 
with  pieces  of  stone  or  earth,  so  that 
the  wind  will  not  move  it. 


wmmm 


Home  of  A.  II.  Griesa  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 


In  the  Cornfield 
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Jjfe  ADD  NEW 

SOURCES 
P  of  INCOME 
to  your  farm 

Put  idle  land  to  work  for  you  night  and  day 
with  profitable  timber.  Other  crops  are 
overproduced  more  each  year,  but  a  future 
shortage  of  trees  is  predicted.  Plan,  then, 
for  a  good  income  after  a  few  years  ( and 
make  your  land  more  salable  NOW). 

Sell  Lumber.  Pulpwood,  Posts,  Poles, 
Firewood,  Christmas  Trees. 

For  high  yield,  low  loss,  choose  hardy,  vig¬ 
orous  Northern  Grown  Evergreens.  Send 
for  our  profit  study  and  planting  guide 
booklet,  “Evergreen  Trees.” 

We  furnish  stock  to  state  and  commercial 
nurseries  in  increasing  amounts.Our  prices 
and  stock  must  be  right. 

Put  Idle  Acres  to  Work! 


Mail  this  coupon  today: 


Please  mail  me  your  free  booklet 
Evergreen  Trees  0  Price  List  0 
( Please  print  beloiv) 


Name _ 

Address  _ 

Anything  else_ 


Inn  EVERGREEN 
IHH.  SEEDLINGS 


$4-30 

POSTPAID 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  Pine,  Fir, 
Arborvitae,  Hemlock.  4-6-inch. 
Labeled. 


20  GOLDEN  PRIVET  4postpaid 


2  feet,  Heavy,  Bushy,  Field- 
grown  Plants.  Enough  for  50 
ft.  Hedge. 

LEACH’S  NURSERIES 

Dept.  R 

RIVERTON  -  -  NEW  JERSEY 


BARGAINS 

in  Nursery  Stock! 


No.  6 — 300  Premier  Strawberry  Plants.  .$1.00 
No.  7 — 50  Mastodon  Strawberry  Plants.  1.00 


No.  21 — 0  Apple  Trees .  1.00 

No.  22 — 0  Peach  Trees .  1.00 

No.  23 — 3  Cherry  Trees .  1.00 

No.  25 — 20  Evergreens .  1.00 


SPECIAL  PEONY  OFFER 
3  Peonies  $  1  .OO 

Baroness  Schroeder.  white  with  pink  shadings; 
Karl  Hosenfleld,  largely  red:  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt,  mauve  rose  with  silver  tip.  Group 
sent  postpaid  $1. 

cncp  Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  in 
t  IxE.I_.fuii  colors.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

KRIDER  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

205  Vistula  Avenue,  Middlebury,  Indiana 


Raise  TREES-r 

FOR  PROFIT 

Make  big  money  on  Christmas  trees  and 
ornamental  evergreens.  We  furnish  se- -d- 
lings  and  transplants.  Note  these  big 
values: 

TRANSPLANTED  TREES 
Norway  Spruce  -  4-yr.,  6-16".  $3-100,  $20  M 
White  Spruce  -  4-yr.,  5  12".  $3-100,  $20-M 
Colorado  Blue 

Spruce  -  3-yr.,  2-  5”,  $5-100,  $35-M 
Douglas  Fir  -  -  3-yr.,  3-  7”.  $3-100,  $20-M 
Write  for  price  list  of  these 
and  many  others 
KEENE  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATES 
Dept.  R  Keene,  N.  H. 

1931— OUR  25th  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


i  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple.  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
.  fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  cvery- 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Fawn. 

wt.  .  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  . 

Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio  Jjj 


Baby  Blue  Spruce 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NUItSERY,  Mantoa,  Ohio 


n/CDCDIiCIV  TREES  and  IlllOIiOOENliROJI 

A,  V  Lllljlxl-iljii  are  in  big  demand.  $70. io  invested  in 
1922  returned  §883.83  in  six  years.  For  wholesale  seedling 
prices,  write  NELSON’S  NURSERY,  Allentown,  N.  J. 

West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.Y.  500 Varieties  Fruit 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  55th  year.  Two  Hardy  Plants  of 
beautiful  flowers  mailed  for  15c.  CATALOG  FREE. 


Some  Thoughts  About  Making  Maple  Syrup  in 
New  Fruits  Vermont 


(Continued  from  Page  275)  We  have  1,600  buckets  and  that  means 

another  early  green,  most  suitable  for  quite  a  bit  of  work  during  a  good  run. 
the  market ;  Sheridan,  a  black  which  will  I  am  51,  and  can  remember  only  one  year 


compete  with  Concord ;  Golden  Muscat, 
a  splendid  large,  handsome  grape  ripen¬ 
ing  with  Concord ;  and  Stout  Seedless,  a 
very  good  seedless  sort. 

Raspberry 

The  station  is  giving  its  utmost  atten¬ 
tion  to  producing  raspberries  resistant  to 
mosaic,  without  which  the  raspberry  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  East  must  go  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Newburgh  seems  to  be  the  most 
promising  variety  in  the  station  collec¬ 
tion  in  disease  resistance.  The  fruit  is 
very  large,  very  firm,  does  not  crumble ; 
color  bright  red.  In  keeping  and  ship¬ 
ping  quality  it  has  no  superior.  The 
plants  are  vigorous,  hardy  and  very  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Strawberries 

The  following  new  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  are  offered  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  All  are  midseason,  except  Culver, 
which  is  late.  The  purposes  for  which 
the  various  seedlings  were  named  and  the 
descriptions  follow :  Cato  is  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  variety  for  home  use.  It  is  nearly 
the  equal  of  Marshall  in  quality,  and 
much  superior  in  plant  characters.  Cale¬ 
donia  was  selected  by  an  expert  pre¬ 
server  as  being  well  adapted  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  preserves,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
offered.  The  berries  are  of  good  size,  red 


when  I  have  not  helped  about  making 
maple  syrup,  first  in  a  four-barrel  ket¬ 
tle,  later  in  a  fiat-bottom  pan.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  have  an  up-to-date  rig  with  flue 
pan  at  the  back  end  of  the  galvanized 
iron  arch,  and  flat-bottom  pan  on  the 
front  for  the  syruping  off  compartment. 

The  rig  will  boil  down  to  standard 
syrup  from  seven  to  nine  barrels  of  sap 
per  hour.  The  sap  last  year  was  not  very 
sweet.  We  boiled  in  over  830  barrels  of 
sap  and  had  only  550  gallons  of  syrup. 
Good  sap  will  make  about  a  gallon  of 
syrup  to  the  barrel  of  sap. 

If  the  snow  does  go  off  a  lot  before  sap 
starts  to  run,  it  will  be  hard  work  to 
gather  the  sap.  Our  camp  is  an  early 
one.  We  started  tapping  last  year  Feb- 
ruray  23.  It  is  usually  later  than  that. 

CLARK  \V.  BENTLEY. 

Bennington  Co.,  Yt. 


What  Do  Gardeners  Say? 

_  Could  you  or  some  of  your  readers 
give  me  a  list  of  perennials  that  are  not 
eaten  by  cows  or  horses?  We  have  a 
brook  running  through  a  pasture  near 
the  house  and  would  like  to  plant  the 
banks  of  it  with  a  variety  of  perennials. 
We  have  tried  various  things,  but  plants 
the  horses  wouldn’t  eat,  the  cows  would. 

Flemington,  N.  J.  a.  it.  b. 


to  the  center,  moderately  acid  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  Camden  is  another  gen¬ 
eral  market  berry  and  was  named  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extreme  vigor  and  plant 
making  qualities  of  the  plant.  Clermont 
is  offered  as  a  general  market  berry.  The 
fruits  are  very  large,  and  hold  up  well 
in  size  throughout  the  season.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  regular,  do  not  bruise  easily,  and 
are  good  in  quality.  Culver  is  a  late  mid¬ 
season  berry,  rather  dark  in  color,  and 
well  adapted  to  preserving.  The  berries 
are  large,  regular ;  the  flavor  is  spright¬ 
ly,  and  the  quality  very  good. 

None  of  these  plants  can  be  purchased 
from  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
but  all  may  be  had  from  the  New  York 
Fruit  Testing  Association,  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  as  available.  This  organization,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  a  co-operative, 
non-profit  sharing  association  with  mem¬ 
bers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
world. 


Radio  and  Weather 

The  question  as  to  whether  drought, 
flood  or  any  other  weather  conditions  are 
affected  or  caused  by  radio  is  often  asked. 
Dr.  James  II.  Scan-,  principal  meteolo- 
gist  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  makes  the 
following  statement  about  this  matter : 

“Does  radio  transmission  affect  weath¬ 
er  conditions?  Certainly  not!  I  have 
been  told  that  the  combined  power  sent 
into  the  air  by  all  the  transmitting  sta¬ 
tions  would  not  be  sufficient  to  run  an 
electric  toy — much  less  affect  weather 
conditions.  The  fable  that  radio  affects 
weather  conditions  is  merely  part  of  the 
scientific  fiction  we  read  today.  Enter¬ 
taining,  but  nothing  else. 

“We  are  constantly  being  deluged  by 
weird  plans  or  devices  for  the  prevention 
of  bad  weather  for  bringing  on  rain,  and 
for  a  thousand  and  one  other  purposes 
concerning  the  elements.  As  theories  they 
are  interesting ;  but  when  advanced  as 
facts  with  offer  of  proof,  they  are  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

“Perhaps  the  best  example  is  that  of 
the  young  man  who  came  to  my  office  to 
inform  me  that  a  friend  of  his  had  in¬ 
vented  a  method  of  preventing  rain. 
When  I  asked  him  for  some  tangible 
proof,  he  said :  ‘Do  you  remember  that 
past  few  days  when  you  forecast  rain 
"and  it  failed  to  do  so?’  I  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  ‘Well,’  said  he,  ‘your 
forecasts  would  have  come  about  but  for 
my  friend — who  prevented  it  by  means 
of  his  rain-preventer  !’  ” 


Under  the  snow,  in  the  frozen  ground, 

We  snowdrops  were  lying,  in  slumber 
sound. 

Then  the  south  wind  blew,  and  the  sun¬ 
beams  said  their  say, 

And  here  we  are  standing,  on  this  bright 
•  March  day. 

A  step  or  two  behind  us  is  neighbor  blue 
squills, 

Wake  up,  friend  crocus,  come  on  daffodils. 

Along  these  beds  and  borders,  our  path 
is  laid, 

Let’s  get  busy ;  we’re  Spring's  dress 
parade.  w.  w.  it. 
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New  Berries 
of  Real  Merit 


Every  Progressive  Gardener 
Should  Try  Them 

After  careful  testing,  we  offer  the  following  new 
fruits.  We  urge  all  progressive  gardeners  to  t.ry  them 
as  we  are  convinced  that  these  new  creations  are 
truly  wonderful. 

ALDRICH 
Everbearing 

The  greatest  advance 
yet  made  in  Fall  or 
Everbearing  straw¬ 
berries.  Plants  are 
vigorous,  fruiting 
heavily.  Berries, 
bright  glossy  red 
the  most  beautiful  strawberry  we  have  ever  seen. 
Fruit  keeps  over  10  days.  This  prolific  everbearing 
strawberry  yielded  $1,575  worth  of  berries  to  the  acre 
in  autumn  of  1930.  Price  10  Plants.  $2.00:  25,  $3.50; 
100,  $12.00;  1,000,  $100.00.  Prepaid — see  below. 

BERRI-SUPREME 
Everbearing 

Strawberry 

Plants  very  vigorous  and 
healthy.  Berry  larger  than 
Mastodon.  No  culls,  all 
marketable.  Long  keeper,  fine 
flavor.  Price:  10  Plants,  $1.00; 

25,  $1.50;  100,  $5.00;  1,000, 

$40.00.  Prepaid — see  below. 

FARMER  ON  THE 
STRAWBERRY 

A  practical  Treatise  by  our 
L.  J.  Farmer  “The  Straw¬ 
berry  Man”  who  has  43 
years  experience.  116  pages. 
4  4  illustrations  (over 
30,000  sold)  only  50c  post¬ 
paid.  May  be  deducted 
from  first  ($5.00)  order  for 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines 
etc.  Catalog  free. 

The  BUSH  Strawberry 

is  unsurpassed  as  a  berry  for  early  summer  fruiting. 
Plants  are  vigorous  and  productive.  Berries  are  Arm, 
excellent  in  color,  fine  flavor.  Dependable  as  Dunlap. 
Price:  10  Plants,  75c;  25,  $1.50;  100,  $4.00;  1,000. 
$30.00.  Prepaid — see  below. 

BLUE  RIBBON 
Black  Raspberry 

Largest  fruit,  most  vigorous  plants. 

Twice  as  large  and  productive  as 
the  best  of  the  older  kinds.  It 
captured  the  “Blue  Ribbon”  where- 
ever  shown.  Price:  10  Plants,  $2.00; 

25.  $4.00;  100,  $15.00.  Prepaid. 


ORA  NEIL  Blackberry 

The  best  of  all  long  blackberries.  Very  productive 
and  hardy.  Berries  largest  of  all.  sweet,  melting,  no 
core.  Stock  limited.  Price:  $3.00  per  plant. 

10  Hardy  PHLOX  $1.00  Postpaid 

5  varieties — 2  clumps  each  of  strong,  well -rooted 
plants.  Colors  range  from  pure  white  to  magenta  red. 
Add  25c  if  wanted  labeled. 
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Choice  Gladiolus 
Bulbs 


25c 


3  each:  Mrs.  Pendleton,  pink-red;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  scarlet;  E.  J.  Shaylor,  cerise,  ruf¬ 
fled;  Halley,  salmon,  very  early.  Large 
size  (114  in.)  bulbs,  only  25c  postpaid. 


6  Dahlia 

Bulbs  Ze)C 


Assorted  best  varieties 
and  colors.  Usually  retail  at  $1.50. 
Prieo  only  25c  postpaid. 


6  Siberian  Iris  25c 


This  most  beautiful  blue  Siberian  Iris  does  well  any¬ 
where.  entirely  hardy  and  reliable.  6  strong  plants 
only  25c  postpaid. 


6  Hollyhock  Plants  25c1 

Selected  from  hundreds  of  shades,  ranging  from  pure 
white  to  dark  red,  single  and  very  beautiful,  6  strong 
blooming  plants  25c  postpaid. 

6  Sweet  William  Plants  25c 

Assorted  colors,  selected  from  hundreds  of  beautiful 
si  lades  and  colors.  6  blooming  plants,  25c  postpaid. 

Everything  lor  Planting 

Besides  the  specialties  described  above,  we  have  a  full 
line  of  Strawberry  and  other  Berry  Plants,  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Perennials,  etc. 
Everything  to  plant  about  suburban  or  country  homes. 

Read  This  Prepaid  Oiler 

Ail  orders  shipped  prepaid.  West  of  Mississippi 
River,  add  20c  for  10  Plants,  40c  for  25. 

48  Years  in  Business 

Our  Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer  has  been  growing  Strawberry 
and  other  Fruit  Plants  for  48  years.  Get  your  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants  from  a  strawberry  specialist. 

Illustrated  Catalog  Mailed  FREE 

on  request.  Write  for  it  today.  Mr.  Farmer  will  also 
welcome  inquiries  regarding  the  selection  of  variet  es 
or  improvement  of  cultural  conditions.  His  experi¬ 
enced  counsel  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


FRAGARIA  NURSERIES 

Box  250  Pulaski,  New  York 


rSTRAWBERRY'i 

PLANTS 

GROWN  ON  NEW  GROUND 

VARIETIES 

BLAKEMORE,  PREMIER,  AROMA* 
MISSIONARY,  KLONDIKE,  GANDY, 

MASTODON 

Thrifty,  True-to-Name  and  Free 
from  Disease.  Inspected 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 

Tennessee’s  Original  Plant  Growers 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


RUDOLPH  FUEHRER 

8,24  lG8tli  l*lace 
Jamaica,  I*.  I.,  N.  Y. 
CATALOGUE  FREE 


Budded  Walnutand  PecanTrees 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT.  INO. 


BLIGHT  Phoctntit  Trsoe  Write  for  booklet  Sunny 
PROOF  wllcauiui  lieea  Kidge  Xursery, Round  HilU'a. 
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DIBBLE'S 

Seed  Farms 


Over  1,000  Acres 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 
100,000  Bushels  in  Stock 

Every  Bushel  Northern  Grown  and  of  the 
Highest  Possible  Quality 

Dibble’s  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed 

99.50  ft  Pure  or  better. 

Tlmothy-Alslke,  Natural  Mixture,  ffi  a  Bti. 
Dibble’s  Seed  Oats,  as  low  as  T5c  a  Bushel. 
Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  Average  Germination 
above  95%.  10  Varieties  from  $3.60  to  $8  per 
Bu.  Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  a  Dozen  Kinds. 
Bsrlev,  Spring  Wheat,  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Millets,  Etc. 

Everything  for  the  Farm 
At  Prices  You  Can  Afford  to  Pay 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalogue,  Illustrated 
Throughout  in  Colors  and  Complete  Price 
List— FREE  Address— 


Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  ¥, 


GROW 

The  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden — read  all 
about  them  in  Burpee’s 

Annual  Garden  Book 

It  describes  the  Burpee  Qual¬ 
ity  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Plants. 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

1 29  Burpee  Bldg. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CONDON’S  GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


"Queen  of  the  Market;”  Big  Money-Maker; 
Large  Solid  Fruit;  Excellent  Canner.  ^ 
roduce  to  you  our  Northern  Grown,  "Sure- 
Seeds  and  Plants  we  will  mail  you  125 
seeds  of  Condon's  Giant  Ever- 
bearing  Tomato  and  OUR  BIG 
I931catalogof 
Plants 

valuable  192 -page  book 
how  and  when  to  plant. 
2c  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

-  .  lower  than  ever  before. 

CONDON  BROS.*  Seedsmen 

Rock  River  Valley  .Seed  l’arm 


lato  and  OUR  BIG 

FREE 


BOX  257 


ROCKFORD, 


ILLINOIS 


SHUMWAY’S^H] 

Good  Seeds  ^ 

produce  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
of  Superior  Quality 

New  crop,  tested  seeds,  grown  from  the  finest 
selected  stocks — sure,  vigorous  producers.  For 
61  years  Shumway’s  Seeds  have  been  sold  at 
reasonable  prices  and  have  always  given  the 
desired  results.  Extra  packages  sent  free  for 
trial  with  each  seed  order. 

FREE — Write  today  for  large  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

^  R.  H.  SHUMWAY  r* 

145  S.  First  St.  Rockford,  III. 


50th  Annual  Catalog  of 

FORD’S  SOUND  SEEDS 

Perennials,  Bulbs,  Garden  and  Orchard  Supplies. 
Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply.  Oar 
Special  Golden  Anniversary  Bargains,  splendid 
varieties  and  attractive  prices,  will  interest  you. 
Order  the  following  from  this  advertisement; 

Early  Orange  Dent  Corn,  a  90-day  yellow, 
large  yielding  variety,  Bu.,  $3.50;  2  Bus.,  $6.80, 
50  Mixed  Primulinus  Gladious  and  5  Dahlias, 
assorted  varieties,  $1;  6  collections,  $5. 

10  Perennial  Plants,  our  selection  of  varieties, 
by  mail,  for  $1.07. 

$1.40  Worth  of  Pkt.  Seeds,  your  selection  of 
varieties  from  our  catalog  for  99c. 

Our  Motto,  ‘‘Square  Dealing,  Live  and  Let  Live.” 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Box  24,  RAVENNA,  OHIO 


Is  Jung's 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July 4tfi 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  ol  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Lettuce,  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you  will  en¬ 
close  10c,  in  Canada,  20c  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  rorc 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■ 
colored  catalog  is  full  ol  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  Is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free.  1 
J.W.JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15.  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


ssSsAFJREE  3IuuIv'k 

\|m  seed  book 

\  ul 

A  guide  to  successful  gardening.  Mauls'a 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  full  of 
vigorous  life.  Guaranteed.  Write  lor 
yovr  free  copy  of  Maule's  Seed  Book. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  320  Maule  Bid;..  Phil*..  Pa. 


History  of  the  Beaver 
Strawberry 

The  article  in  the  recent  R.  N.-Y. 
about  the  breeding  and  pedigree  of  the 
Howard  25  strawberry  brings  to  mind 
the  method  used  in  the  breeding  of  a  new 
berry  which  has  as  one  of  its  parents 
Howard  17  or  Premier.  This  is  the 
Beaver  strawberry,  an  origination  of 
Clarence  Beaver,  of  Northwest  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  variety  appears  to  have  consid¬ 
erable  merit  in  Western  Wisconsin  and 
the  section  around  the  twin  cities. 

It  wras  originated  in  191S  by  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  two  selfed  strains,  one  of  Premier, 
and  the  other  of  Dr.  Burrill.  The  work 
began  in  1915,  when  Mr.  Beaver  took  a 
single  flower  of  Premier  and  fertilized 
it  with  its  own  pollen.  From  the  seeds 
of  the  resulting  berry  he  grew  a  number 
of  plants.  From  these  seedlings,  he  se¬ 
lected  the  one  with  the  best  fruit  and 
plant  characteristics.  A  blossom  of  this 
plant  was  also  fertilized  wTith  its  own 
pollen  and  again,  from  the  berry  obtained, 
a  number  of  seedlings  were  grown  and 
the  best  one  saved. 

At  the  same  time  the  work  was  re¬ 
peated  on  a  plant  of  the  Dr.  Burrill.  He 
then  took  the  two  plants,  one  of  them  a 
second  generation  seedling  of  Premier, 
and  the  other  a  second  generation  seed¬ 
ling  of  Dr.  Burrill,  and  crossed  them. 
From  the  cross  lie  obtained  a  number  of 
seedlings,  the  best  of  which  was  the 
Beaver  berry.  This  is  a  berry  resembling 
the  Burrill  in  plant  characteristics  and 
quite  similar  to  Premier  in  berry.  For 
a  number  of  years  this  berry  has  been 
gaining  friends  in  the  region  of  its  origin, 
where  it  is  extensively  grown.  The  fact 
that  it  is  a  good  plant  maker  and  is  a 
good-sized  berry  with  good  shipping  and 
canning  qualities,  make  it  appear  well 
worthy  of  trial  in  the  North  Central 
United  States  strawberry  sections. 

The  Beaver  is  one  of  the  first  fruit  va¬ 
rieties  to  have  been  originated  by  the 
crossing  of  two  selfed  strains.  The  meth¬ 
od  is  being  used  with  corn  and  now  the 
western  plant  breeding  farms  arc  using 
it  in  the  breeding  of  small  fruits. 

C.  V.  PORTER. 


Growing’  Vegetables  Around 
Septic  Tank 

Where  tile  is  laid  for  the  outlet  of  a 
septic  tank  under  ground  to  a  depth  of 
about  10  or  12  in.,  the  top  of  each  joint 
having  a  piece  of  roofing  material  to  keep 
the  ground  from  going  into  the  tile,  but 
the  joints  not  cemented,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  danger  from  using 
vegetables  such  as  beans,  beets,  carrots, 
cucumbers,  radishes,  lettuce,  spinach, 
corn,  etc.,  planted  over  the  tile?  If  you 
do,  how  far  from  the  tile  do  you  think 
would  be  safe?  The  ground  is  heavy 
loam,  and  has  drainage  enough  to  carry 
surface  water  away.  With  the  tank  being 
made  of  6-in.  concrete  walls  and  concrete 
bottom  and  top  would  you  consider  gar¬ 
den  products  grown  around  this  tank  safe 
to  use?  The  drain  or  end  of  the  tile  is 
probably  six  or  seven  rods  from  the 
garden  with  a  gradual  descent  of  ground. 
Of  course  wrc  think  anything  planted 
around  the  tank  is  perfectly  safe,  but  we 
would  like  your  opinion.  MRS.  b.  a.  h. 

The  outflow  from  a  septic  tank  may  be 
clear,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  free  from 
disease  germs,  if  these  have  found  en¬ 
trance  into  the  tank  with  the  household 
wastes.  Such  disease  germs  are  destroyed, 
however,  in  the  soil  that  absorbs  the  out¬ 
flow  through  the  drain  tiles.  It  would 
be  theoretically  possible  for  such  germs 
as  those  of  typhoid  from  a  septic  tank  to 
contaminate  vegetables  like  beets  or 
radishes  and  produce  disease  in  those  eat¬ 
ing  such  vegetables  raw.  Typhoid  has 
been  attributed  to  eating  raw  vegetables 
from  gardens  fertilized  with  human 
wastes,  but  with  what  reason  I  do  not 
know.  In  England  and  other  foreign 
countries,  there  are  sewage  farms,  or 
farms  using  sewage  from  cities  to  ferti¬ 
lize  land  upon  which  crops  for  human 
consumption  are  raised,  and  no  disease  is 
attributed  to  them.  In  any  event,  dis¬ 
ease  could  be  carried  by  germs  from  a 
septic  tank  only  upon  such  vegetables  as 
were  not  well  washed  or  cooked  before 
being  eaten ;  not  at  all  upon  corn  or  other 
vegetables  with  which  the  outflow  from 
the  tank  did  not  come  into  direct  contact. 
The  possibility  in  any  case  seems  to  me 
very  remote,  and  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  eat  vegetables  from  your  garden  raised 
near  the  sub-surface  disposal  tiling  of  the 
septic  tank.  Only  those  roots  that  might 
have  been  directly  wet  by  the  outflow 
from  the  tank  could  carry  disease  germs 
and  such  of  these  as  were  not  cooked  I 
should  take  for  granted  to  have  been 
washed  before  they  were  placed  upon  the 
table.  If  there  is  any  hesitancy  about 
using  vegetables  raised  above  or  near  the 
underground  tiling,  only  those  whose  edi¬ 
ble  parts  grow  above  ground  might  be 
planted  there.  m.  b.  d. 


Choosing 

TREES  and  SHRUBS 

When  a  farm  home  has  been  made  beautiful  by  good  planting  it  offers  a 
joy  that  nothing  else  gives. 

Our  Catalogue  listing  the  best-tested  varieties  in  fruits,  flowering  shrubs, 
rose  bushes,  evergreens,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  all  growing  under  ideal 
conditions,  in  good  soil,  will  be  of  great  help  in  selecting  the  right  varieties 
for  the  home,  the  garden  or  the  farm. 

Fruit  Trees  at  Farmers’  Prices 

Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  thrifty,  well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees 
are  the  only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  depend  upon  to  give  you 
the  best  results  within  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Our  catalog  will  tell  you  more  about  out  products.  It’s  FREE. 

VIKING  The  New  Red  Raspberry 

The  Most  Delicious  of  Small  Fruits.  Originated  at  the  Horticultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Vineland,  Ontario.  Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very 
productive,  ripens  early,  several  days  ahead  of  Cuthbert,  brings  highest  price 
on  market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temperature  of  35  below. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with  fresh-dug  plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name, 
certified  free  from  disease,  from  the  farm  of  Prof.  F.  S.  Reeves,  Canadian 
Horticulturist. 

Good  strong  plants,  well-rooted,  $1  per  dozen,  $8  per  100.  25  or  over  at 
100  rate.  $65  per  1,000.  500  at  1,000  rate. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

WILSON  Niagara  County  NEW  YORK 

“ The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock** 


NEW  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  TREES 

Well  Worth  a  Trial 

Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  Red  Gravenstein  (2  strains)  Macoun,  Milton  Red 
Spy,  Red  Rome,  as  well  as  the  older  varieties  of  apples. 

Cumberland,  Golden  Jubilee,  Eclipse,  South  Haven,  and  Lizzie,  as  well  as 
older  varieties  of  peaches. 

ALL  PEACH  TREES  SPRING  DUG 

Send  for  Complete  New  List— FREE 

WALLINGFORD  NURSERIES 


of 

Barnes  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co. 

BOX  102  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


Over  1,000  acres  of  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains  and  sources  tested  and 
recommended  by  Experiment  Stations.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more 
than  doubled  in  three  years— because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N  Y 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  WHEAT,  RYE,  CABBAGE 


QUALITY  TREES 

At  Greatly 
Reduced  Prices 

Buy  direct  of  51-year 
established  nursery 
with  nation-wide 
reputation  for  square 
dealing  and  integrity. 

Progressive  fruit  growers 
everywhere  will  tell  you 
Kellys’  trees  are  best  to 
be  had  at  any  price. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 

Write  for  New  Economy 
Plan  Catalog  which  saves 
you  money. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

311  Cherry  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

6  Everblooming  Roses  $1  — 

Big  Field  Grown  2-year-old  plants.  2  Bed  Badianee; 
Pink  Badianee;  Pernet,  yellow;  Iv.  A.  Victoria,  white: 
Butterfly,  pink.  Delivered.  A  surprise  Plant  in¬ 
cluded.  Ask  for  our  beautiful  catalog  containing  other 
special  offers. 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY 
Dept  14  Westminster,  Maryland 
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Blueberries 


Larger  Than  a  Wedding  Ring 

Selected  and  bred  for  large,  de¬ 
licious,  crispy  smooth  berries, 
and  vigorous,  productive,  beau¬ 
tiful  bushes.  Strong,  healthy 
plants,  true  to  name — Aristo¬ 
crats  for  your  garden. 

WHITESB0G 

BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for 
Purebred  Blueberry  Plants 

JOSEPH  J.  WHITE,  INC. 

WHITESBOG,  NEW  JERSEY 


Bd'tL'C  G A  #?#>*•*'  and 
ICii.9  FLO  UAL  GUIDE 


free- 


AH  about  growing  vegetables,  flowers, 
plants,  bulbs.  Illustrates  and  describes 
choice  new  varieties  and  old  favorites.  At¬ 
tractive  offers.  Send  for  your  free  Guide  _  — 

today.  JAMES  VICK'S  SONS  J"e\Ti _ 

1 65  Pleasant  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  WOWIR  tmr* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Malone  y»s 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  FLOWERS 


1000  Nursery  Bargains 

Maloney’s  1931  Catalog  lists  everything  for 
orchard  and  garden  at  lowest  prices  in  years. 
Enormous  reductions  that  may  never  come  again 
— Boses,  Shrubs,  Grapes,  Berries,  etc.  Finest 
upland  stock.  Guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name. 

Cerlified  Apple  Trees 

— budded  on  whole  root  French 
seedlings!  More  than  50  varieties. 
Also  choice  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums. 
Cherries.  All  guaranteed  stock.  Big 
bargains  here.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 
10%  Discount  on  Early  Orders 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  INC. 
174  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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~a  superT>e\icio\is 

No  matter  what  apples  you  are  grow¬ 
ing,  your  orchard  should  have  at  least 
a  few  “  Richared  ”  Delicious  Trees. 

This  wonderful  new  variety  has  all 
the  splendid  qualities  of  the  common 
Delicious  — the  same  distinctive 
shape,  the  same  firm  texture,  and  all 
the  famous  flavor.  In  addition, 
“Richared”  colors  about  two  weeks 
earlier — and  colors  solid,  lustrous  red. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  picked  “  hard 
ripe”  with  full  color — and  has  ex¬ 
cellent  storage  qualities. 

“Richared”  Delicious  —  of  national 
interest  to  fruit  growers  and  fruit 
buyers  —  is  proving  one  of  the  most 
delectable  and  profitable  apples  to 
grow.  Buy  your  trees  now  from 
Barnes  Bros. —  the  Northeastern 
Headquarters  for  the  original  and  only 
“Richared”  Delicious.  You  are  as¬ 
sured  of  the  same  dependable  service 
for  which  Barnes  Bros,  has  been 
known  to  fruit  growers  for  40  years. 

Send  for  new  catalog  and  prices. 

THE  BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Connecticut 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

t  Established  1890  A 


- PLANT - 

ecHELLS  crrn  c 

|J  QUALITY 

They  Grow  Better 
They  Yield  Better 

They  are  Preferred  by  Successful 
Gardeners  and  Farmers  Everywhere. 

•  t 

If  you  have  never  Planted 

SCHELLS  QUALITY  SEEDS 

We  invite  yon  to  plant  them  this  year  or 
at  least  a  part  of  your  plantings.  It  is  to 
your  interest  to  do  so. 

Our  CATALOGUE  is  FREE! 

Write  today  for  a  copy — 68  pages  of  it  show 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  in  their  natural  colors. 

Schell’s  Quality  Seeds 
Produce  Quality  Crops 

Others  are  growing  Bigger  and  Better 
Crops  anh  making  larger  profits  by 
planting  them  — WHY  NOT  YOU? 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL.  Inc. 

Quality  Seeds 

They  Grow  Better — They  Yield  Better 
Tenth  and  Market  Sts.,  HARRISBURG.  PENNA. 

(A.  trial  package  of  Seeds  will  be  sent  free  with  the 
catalogue  if  you  remember  to  tell  us  you  saw  our 
advertisement  in  Tub  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


^Brilliant  rare  bloom— old  gold, 
cerise-pink,  yellow,  flame  and 
scarlet  are  combined.  One  bush 
included  with  each  order  of 
Lovett’s  “Elite”  Collection: 

6  GORGEOUS  { 

EVERBLOOMING 

ROSES/..  $5.00  1 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  - 

PRESIDENT  flOOVER 


Dame  Ed.  Helen,  (Pink);  Postpaid 
El.  De  France, ( Crimson); 

K.  Aug  Viktoria,  (White);  Los  Angeles. 

( Coral),  Sou».  De  Cl.  Pernel,  ( Yellow), 

Talisman.  (Gold-Orange). 

Individually  they  cost  with 
“President  Hoover”$7  45 — all  for 
$5.00.  Every  bush  field-grown 

strong  blooming  age,  healthy.  - 

New  1931  Catalog  of  Roses,  „„„„  . 

Perennials,  Evergreens  and  Fruit  Stock  p  REE. 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY,  Box  57,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


*7.45VaiueA 

45?o 


DACEC  Catalog  FREE.  Lowest  prices.  REYNOLDS’ 
Ifllafcj  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  20,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Certified  Potatoes 


White— Smooth  Rnrals 
big  yielders,  tuber  unit  strain. 
RATH  BROS.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

A  few  weeks  ago,  reference  was  made 
to  the  seizure  of  American  apples  in  the 
markets  of  Poland  by  the  health  authori¬ 
ties  of  that  country,  because  of  the  ar¬ 
senic  used  in  the  spraying  of  the  fruit. 
Later  and  more  accurate  information 
states  that  Poland  probably  had  just 
cause,  since  these  apples  did  not  have 
any  “Export  Form  Certificate”  from  the 
United  State  authorities  after  all.  Last 
Summer,  the  apple  export  firms  and  steam¬ 
ship  companies  entered  into  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  agreement  to  require  these  Export 
Form  Certificates  on  all  apples  to  'be  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States.  In  the 
main,  this  agreement  was  lived  up  to,  but 
some  apples  were  shipped  from  this  coun¬ 
try  in  contravention  to  that  agreement. 
As  Virginia  Fruit  declares,  “The  fact 
that  our  domestic  tolerance  for  residue 
is  higher  than  the  so-called  foreign  toler¬ 
ance  made  such  evasions  possible.  The 
practice  of  avoiding  the  export  regula¬ 
tions  cannot  be  condemned  too  severely 
and  its  continuance  will  jeopardize  the 
whole  industry.” 

Virginia  Fruit  also  indicates  that  Ger¬ 
many  has  under  consideration  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  placing  an  embargo  against  the 
importation  of  all  apples  from  this  coun¬ 
try  prior  to  November  15,  noting  that 
while  this  would  correspond  to  the  British 
embargo  of  1930,  it  might  even  be  more 
severe. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  reports  that  advice  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  Republic  of  Argentina 
has  placed  an  import  duty  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  delivered  value  on  all  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  .shipped  into  that  country 
under  refrigeration  or  otherwise  preserved 
by  artificial  means.  The  order  became 
effective  on  February  G.  In  addition  to 
the  25  per  cent  duty,  there  is  a  surtax 
of  seven  per  cent  of  the  delivered  value 
added  to  all  the  goods  dutiable  at  25  per 
cent.  This  gives  a  grand  total  duty  of 
32  per  cent  on  the  delivered  value.  This 
duty  will  affect  apples  from  the  United 
States.  However,  only  boxed  apples  will 
be  affected  this  Spring,  as ’barreled  apples 
had  already  been  embargoed  unless  ship¬ 
ped  from  this  country  prior  to  December 
31,  1930. 

Every  now  and  then  while  browsing 
■through  the  older  literature  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  it  is  possible  to  turn  up  some  real 
gems  of  thought.  The  Gardener’s  Month¬ 
ly  (Philadelphia)  for  May,  18G5,  con¬ 
tains  one  such :  “William  B.  Barnes, 
Davenport,  Iowa,  recommends  a  cure  for 
blight  in  Pear  trees,  which  we  should 
like  to  see  universally  adopted.  We 
think  if  it  did  not  cure  the  Pear  blight, 
it  might  rid  the  country  of  another  blight 
ten  times  more  destructive  that  all  the 
diseases  that  ever  crept  into  pear  orchards. 
The  remedy  which  he  says  proved  effec¬ 
tual  upon  30  years  trial  is  to  dig  a  hole 
down  among  the  roots  of  the  Pear  tree, 
and  ’bury  a  dead  dog  therein.  He  men¬ 
tions  one  old  tree  thus  treated,  which 
recovered  and  took  on  a  vigorous  growth, 
and  bore  a  full  crop  every  year  after.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  the  trufh  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  hope  the  remedy  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  every  Pear  tree  in  America.” 
.Tust  above  that  item  is  another,  “Mr. 

( ’avanach  stated  his  belief  that  Curcilio 
had  been  kept  from  plums  by  burning 
sulphur  under  the  trees  when  the  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  small  bullets.  After 
the  pits  become  hard,  the  fruit  is  safe.  ’ 
Maybe  there  was  some  merit  in  that  idea, 
— we  spray  now  with  lead  arsenate  soon 
after  blossoming  is  over  at  almost  that 
same  time.  However,  burning  sulphur  in 
sufficient  amount  will  remove  curculios, 
leaves,  and  fruit, — well  do  we  know  that, 
from  accidental  fires  of  dusting  sulphur 
or  burning  sulphur  dust  bags. 

The  Gardener’s  Monthly,  .Tune  1865, 
notes  that  Kentucky  Blue-grass  was  also 
called  Pennsylvania  Green-grass.  How 
many  know  that?  We  didn’t  either. 

Bulletin  589  from  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  will 
he  of  interest  to  bottled  cider  manufac¬ 
turers  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
present  methods  of  clarifying  cider.  As 
all  cider  makers  know,  filtration  and 
clarification  of  eider  take  time  and  also 
expensive  apparatus.  This  bulletin,  “A 
New  Method  for  Enzymic  Clarification 
of  Unfermented  Apple  Juice,”  gives  a 
much  simpler  method  which  is  also  said 
to  be  much  low’d*  in  cost.  The  product 


resulting  after  pasteurization  is  also 
noted  as  being  much  superior  in  quality, 
since  there  is  no  “cooked  taste”  after¬ 
wards. 

Complete  lines  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  to  be  added  to  the  products 
handled  by  one  of  the  large  meat  packing 
houses,  that  organization  has  just  an¬ 
nounced,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  packers’  consent  decree. 
Until  this  change  in  regulation  by 
federal  authorities  was  made,  the  meat 
packers  were  not  allowed  to  branch  out 
into  those  types  of  food  products. 

A  Pennsylvania  inventor  has  submitted 
for  trial  a  new  spray  gun.  It  is  only 
slightly  longer  than  the  ordinary  type 
and  is  designed  to  give  both  the  usual 
mist  and  also  a  solid  stream  when  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  up  into  the  tops  of  trees 
not  readily  reached  by  the  usual  gun. 
The  adjustment  from  a  mist  to  the  long¬ 
distance  drive  is  accomplished  by  rotat¬ 
ing  the  outer  brass  cylinder  body  of  the 
gun  through  part  of  a  revolution.  We 
have  not  tried  it  out  yet.  r.  ii.  sunns. 


More  About  the  Christmas 
Rose 

Several  years  ago  my  friend  Hr.  Abbey, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Smithtown  Branch,  D.  I.,  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  a  piece  of  a  plant  that  had 
been  in  his  family  for  three  generations, 
coming  originally  from  England.  He  said 
it  was  called  “the  Christmas  rose”  and 
would  bloom  in  mid-winter  during  mild 
spells,  and  even  under  a  heap  of  snow’. 

While  I  knew  it  to  he  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  plants  known  to  horticulture  I  had 
never  seen  a  bloom  of  it,  so  needless  to 
say  I  was  delighted  to  have  the  plant  for 
my  personal  garden.  It  has  been  a  source 
of  pleasure  ever  since.  This  old  Alpine 
plant,  the  botanical  name  of  which  is 
llelleborus  niger,  is  not  a  rose  at  all, 
but  belongs  to  the  Ranunculacese  family, 
growing  from  six  to  ten  inches  high,  with 
large  evergreen  leaves.  It  is  said  that  it 
received  its  popular  name  of  Christmas 
rose  from  the  following  legend :  In  the 
Alsatian  Mountains,  where  the  Christmas 
rose  is  found  quite  abundantly,  it  is  said 
that  this  flower  first  came  into  bloom  at 
the  hour  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ  Child 
and  has  ever  after  been  known  as  the 
Christmas  rose.  Another  legend  is  that 
out  of  pity  an  angel  allow’ed  Adam  and 
Eve  to  take  this  one  flower  (the  Rose  of 
Affection)  with  them  when  driven  out 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Anyw’ay  it  is  a 
rare  and  delightful  hardy  plant,  blooming 
outdoors  during  mild  spells  all  Winter, 
and  on  into  the  Spring,  often  sending  its 
large  milk  white  flowers,  which  are  of 
good  substance,  up  through  the  snow  at 
Christmas  time,  forming  a  connecting 
link  between  the  last  flow’ers  of  Autumn 
and  the  first  ones  of  Spring. 

I  have  had  four-year-old  plants  with 
50  to  100  buds  and  open  flowers  pushing 
their  wray  up  at  one  time,  in  the  month 
of  December.  While  the  flowers  are  milk 
w’hite  at  first  appearance,  tints  of  rosy 
red  and  pink  appear  as  they  age.  Now* 
and  then  there  will  be  a  green  one. 

When  your  plants  are  first  received 
plunge  them  in  a  pail  of  water  for  an 
hour  or  two,  then  select  a  sheltered  place 
in  the  border  or  garden  where  they  can 
remain  for  several  years.  Dig  the  place 
deep  and  when  ready  to  set  out  do  it  just 
as  you  would  a  strawberry  plant;  that  is 
spread  the  roots  out  well  and  firm  the 
earth  around  the  roots  up  to  the  crown. 
If  it  is  a  dry  season  water  the  plants 
thoroughly  several  times  to  insure  a  good 
start.  They  thrive  in  a  good  soil  with 
plenty  of  well-rotted  manure  mixed  in. 
A  sunny  or  shady  situation  seems  to  suit 
them  equally  well.  They  like  moisture 
hut  not  “wet  feet.”  They  are  slow  in 
getting  a  foothold  and  resent  frequent 
moving.  Left  undisturbed  your  plants 
will  give  you  an  increase  of  lovely  flowers 
each  year.  1.  s.  iiendrickson. 

New  York. 


The  Florida  beach,  and  blue  sea  looked 
inviting  to  the  tourist  from  the  North, 
but  before  venturing  out  to  _  swim,  he 
thought  to  make  sure.  “You’re  certain 
there  are  no  alligators  here?”  he  inquired 
of  the  guide.  “Nossuh,”  replied  that 
functionary,  grinning  broadly.  “Ain’t  no 
’gators  hyah.”  Reassured,  the  tourist 
started  out.  As  the  water  lapped  about 
his  chest,  he  called  back  :  “What  makes 
you  so  sure  there  aren’t  any  alligators?” 
“Dey’s  got  too  much  sense,”  bellowed  the 
guide.  “De  sharks  done  skeered  dem  all 
away.” — American  Legion  Weekly. 


Three  Generations  of 
Harrisons  Have  Toiled 

To  Build  These  Vast  Nurseries 

STARTING  4(5  years  ago  with  2,000 
superior  Trees,  three  generations 
of  Harrisons  have  worked  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  build  a  reputation  for  qualitv 
and  square  dealing.  Today,  vast 
blocks  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamen¬ 
tals  stretch  as  far  as  eye  can  reach, 
covering  2,500  acres  with  Nurseries 
and  commercial  orchards. 

Ready  for  Spring  Shipment 

1,000,000  Peach  Trees 
850,000  Apple  Trees 
60,000  Plum  Trees 
60,000  Cherry  Trees 
300,000  Grape  Vines 
50,000  Pear  Trees 
10,000,000  Strawberries 
5,000.000  Asparagus 
100,000  Barberry 
200,000  California  Privet 
100,000  Flowering  Shrubs 

oko'oSS  4  Evergreens 
350,000  Shade  Trees 

Whether  you  wish  to  plant  an  orchard 
or  beautify  the  home  grounds,  order 
an  your  planting  material  direct 
trom  Harrisons’  Nurseries :  Fruit 
frees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants 
Grape  Yines,  Asparagus,  Strawber- 
nes  we  have  them  all,  readv  for 
quick  shipment.  Every  Tree  and  Plant 
is  grown,  dug  and  packed  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  Harrison. 

Write  today  for  our  1931  Planting 
Guide  free.  Get  our  direct-to- 
grower  prices  before  you  order. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  Inc.  . 

The  Largest  Growers  of  “ 

fruit  Trees  in  the  World” 


BERRY  BASKETS, 

PEACH  BASKETS,  ETC. 

Write  tor  quotations  and  samples. 

H.  E.  MONTAGUE 

Factory  Agent 

102  Warren  St. _  New  York 


ALL  THE  “GOOD  DAHLIAS" 

~M - 


Every  worth-while  Dahlia  from  the 
Giant  Exhibition  monsters  to  those 
unoBCKV  “dainty  tiny  tots,”  better  known  as 
“Pompons”  will  be  found  in  our  very 
...  comrlete  list  justpubliBhed,  Plant  these  beat- 
/  of-all  Autumn  flowers  to  bring  new  life  to  your  garden 
II  when  other  flowers  are  waning.  Write  for  list  today, 
1/'  W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  INC. 

Seedsmen — Plant smen — Nursery  men 
150  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


STRAWBERRIES 

MASTODON— 100-82.90  1,000-812.00 

PREMIER— 100-  1.30  1,000-  6.75 

Big,  healthy,  well-rooted,  true  to-name  plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  today  for  free 
catalog;  of  leading  varieties. 

RAVNER  BROTHERS  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

Plants  That  Please 

SAVE  AMERICA’S  NUT  HERITAGE! 

Plant  beautiful  and  ornamental  crop  bearing  trees.  Have 
all  kinds  for  lawn  or  commercial  plantings.  Grafted 
named  varieties.  Literature  10c.  Price  sheet  free 

JOHN  W.  HERSHEY,  Box  65  A,  Downingtown,  Pa. 

_  Mother  Machree  bulblet  or  5 
Giant  Nymph  bulbs  included  with 
100  bulbs,  mixed  colors  and  sizes  or 
10  each  five  varieties,  labeled,  $1.25  prepaid.  Price  list. 

C.  A.  WOOD,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 

ft  R  PAT  85  Gladiolus,  4  Iris,  3  Dahlias,  1  Lilie,  all  for 
•  $115.  20  Pansies,  12  Asters.  4  Cannns,  1  Lilie, 
$1.15.  12  Evergreens,  18-in.,  Rhododendrons,  Pines,  Hem¬ 
locks,  Cedars,  Dwarf  Boxwoods,  Spruces,  Norway,  4  each 

any  3,  $1.15.  8  shrubs,  $1.15.  Price  List.  Stonroad.Yeagertowii,  Pa. 

CTftP  t  Send  $1,  receive  100  Gladiolus.  Asst,  colors 
u  1  u  1  i  &  varieties.  Guaranteed  to  bloom.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  refunded.  CATALOG  of  named  varieties 
on  Gladiolus  &  Dahlias  upon  request.  Write  now.  Hal- 
linger-Sunshine  Dahlia  Gardens,  Desk  R,  Trenton,  N.J. 


Gladiolus:  ■■. 


G 


RAPP  UIUCC  Concord,  100  2-yr.  No.  1,  $6.00; 

UHrC  Will  tO  Moore's  Early,  100  2-yr.  No.  1, 
$7.00;  Caco,  100  2-yr.  No.  1.  $18.00.  delivered.  Bar¬ 
gain  list  free.  BARNHART’S  NURSERY,  lleltsvillo,  Md. 


Coburn  s  Special  Strain  Bonny  Best  Tomato 

Seed  catalog  liee.  Enclose  10c  and  a  25c  packet  of 
Tomato  Seed  Will  be  sent.  COBURN  8EEI1  AN1> 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Chelmsford,  Muss. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS-Extra  large  and  produc- 
ductive  varieties.  Wm.  &  Gisela  Foi,  Thompsonville,  N.  Y, 


GARDENING  GIVES 
EMPLOYMENT  TO  ALL 


Healthful,  profitable  work  in  producing:  delicious  food  for 
one's  own  family  ...  An  Iron  Age  Wheel  Hoe  speeds  up 
work  amazingly,  saves  bending  over  the  rows. 

IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  have  been  standard  for 
many  years— used  by  successful  home  and  market  gar¬ 
deners.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet  showing  many  models. 


IRON  AGE  No.  306 
the  most  com¬ 
plete  garden 
tool  made. 


IMMCi 

Ellis  Keystone  Agrl  Works 
130  Cross  Street 
Pottstown  Penna. 


D'lpnfsnXFiac  Large  State  inspected  Cuth- 
nSSpOCrrlCS  belt,  St.  Regis,  Cumberland 
(black),  $12-M,  $1.50-100.  Henry  Francis,  Waynesvllle,  N.  0. 


Vermont  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  Green  Mountain 

Stock  still  available  from  fields  of  exceptionally  high 
yield.  Write  Vermont  Cert.  Seed  Pelate  Grewere’  Assn.,  Montpelier,*!- 
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be  chosen.  But,  remember,  there 
are  3  grades  of  2-yr.  field -grown 
Roses  being  offered. 

No.  1  grade  the  finest  of  the 
field,  chosen  for  their  large  size, 
number  of  branches  and  excep¬ 
tional  root  development.  ONLY 
this  grade  is  sold  by  Rose  Valley 
Nurseries. 

No.  lHandNo.  2  grades  are  far  inferior 
and  undesirable  because  of  their  stunted 
growth,  shorter,  fewer  branches,  unde¬ 
veloped  roots,  etc. 

ED  EE  BEAUTIFULCATALOG 
■  IvEE  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 

showing  Roses,  also  Perennials,  sturdy 
2-yr.  Field -Grown  undivided  clumps. 

Hardy  Carnations,  newVanderbilt  Delphin¬ 
iums,  hardy  garden  Lilies,  also  rock  garden 
plants.  Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  etc.,  all  reason¬ 
ably  priced. 


Choose  at  special  reductions,  any 
five  of  these  90c  2-year  field-grown 
everblooming  monthly  roses. 


5  ROSES  all  different.  $199 

This  week  only 


Crimson  Queen,  brilliant 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  saffron 
Ecarlate,  vermilion 
Etoile  de  France,  cerise 
K.  Auguste  Viktoria,  white 
Lady  Ursula,  glowing  pink 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell,  copper 
Radiance,  pink 
Red  Radiance 
Rose  Marie,  satiny  pink 
Sunburst,  rich  yellow 
Wellesley,  silver  pink 


GUARANTEED 

to  grow  and  bloom  this  year.  Don’t  con¬ 
fuse  with  forced  hothouse  roses. 

ROSE  VALLEY 


*  NURSERIES 

Box  24,  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


OFFER  MONEY 
SAVING  VAUJES 

in  Elberta  and  J.  H. 
Hale  peach  trees  2-3 
and  3-4  ft.;  McIn¬ 
tosh  apple  trees  2 
yr.  11/16  in.,  5-7 
ft.;  Bartlett,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Beurre  d’An- 
jou  and  Duchess  Pear 
trees  2  yr.  3/4  in.,  5-7 
ft.  Mastodon  everbear¬ 
ing.  Premier  or  Howard 
No.  17,  Lupton  and  Big  Joe  strawberry  plants 
with  unusual  root  and  crown  systems;  thou¬ 
sands  of  gorgeous  roses;  beautiful  shrubbery; 
evergreens;  rhododendrons  and  shade  trees — di¬ 
rect  from  grower  to  planter.  Write  for  our 
spring  catalog — -it  is  free! 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 


Box  B 

PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 


GREGORYS 


’C  HONEST 


TESTED  SEEDS  THAT  GROW 

With  orders  amounting  to 
$2.50  or  over,  selected  from 
our  1931  Catalog,  we  are 
including,  as  extra  measure 
one  pkg.  each  of  these 
lovely  new  creations: 
PYRETHRUM  HYBRID— 
Extra  Double  Mixed 
SCABIOSA — Giant  Loveli¬ 
ness 

NEW  BALCONY  PETU¬ 
NIA — Star  of  California 
NEW  MARIGOLD— African 
Orange  Alldouble 

This  offer  holds  good  only  as  long  as 
'  stock  lasts.  Order  early. 

Vrite  today  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Vegetable 
land  Flower  Seeds.  Bead  our  Guar¬ 
antee  on  page  3.  Save  this  ad. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 
Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Sample  Copy  of  rnrr 

FLOWER  GROWER*  ftJLEi 


A  magazine  specially  edited  for  gardening 
enthusiasts.  Intensely  practical,  stimulat¬ 
ing,  helpful.  Unlike  any  other.  Paste  this 
adv.  on  postal  or  enclose  in  envelope  with 
name  and  address;  we’ll  mail  sample  copy. 
FLOWER  GROWER,  Box  7,  Calcium.  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Irish  Cobblers 
Genuine  Carman  No.  3 

Original  Strain 

Buy  your  seed  direct  from  the  grower 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  ZxXZ1 

Sent  prepaid  for  SI. 00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.Y. 


Roses  for  the  Home  Garden 

Rose  growing  is  a  perennial  occupa¬ 
tion,  both  for  amateurs  and  professionals. 
We  find,  in  the  1931  catalogs,  new  va¬ 
rieties  credited  to  I’ernet-Ducher,  of 
Lyons,  France.  The  original  Dueher 
sent  out  his  first  variety  in  1852,  and 
the  variety  Cec-ile  Brunner,  introduced 
in  1880,  is  still  listed  after  a  test  of  50 
years;  it  is  a  charming  little  rolyantha, 
often  called  Sweetheart  in  the  florist’s 
trade.  Ilarison’s  Yellow,  a  fine  variety 
of  the  Austrian  Brier  rose,  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1830,  the  only  variety  credited 
to  its  American  originator ;  it  is  still 
listed,  and  remains  a  valuable  rose  in 
its  class.  Hermosa,  a  bright  pink  Bour¬ 
bon  rose,  w’as  introduced  in  1840,  and 
though  the  flowers  are  small,  they  are 
so  freely  produced,  over  such  a  long 
period,  that  there  is  still  a  place  for 
this  old  friend.  The  same  is  true  of 
Grass  an  Teplitz,  a  Hybrid  Tea  sent  out 
in  1897  ;  there  are  larger  and  handsomer 
individual  flowers,  hut  among  crimson 
roses  we  do  not  know  another  that  gives 
such  satisfaction  all  over  the  United 
States,  including  Arizona,  the  west  coast 
of  Florida,  Colorado,  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  as  well  as  the  Northern  and  East¬ 
ern  States.  It  has  good  foliage,  blooms 
profusely,  and  is  admirable  for  cutting. 

These  references  to  old  roses  are  not 
meant  to  suggest  that  we  may  ignore  the 
new ;  there  is  pleasure  in  testing  novel¬ 
ties,  and  seeing  how  far  they  may  be 
expected  to  displace  older  sorts,  in  our 
own  special  environment.  Some  will 
show  marked  improvement ;  others  may 
fall  below  our  standards  because  the  lo¬ 
cality  is  unsuited  to  them.  There  are 
some  roses  that  stand  out  for  high 
quality  all  over  the  country,  while  others 
top  the  list  in  restricted  areas  only. 

Our  favorite  white  Hybrid  Tea  is  still 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  which  was 
introduced  in  1S91.  It  is  very  hardy,  has 
beautiful  foliage,  and  while  the  pearly 
white  is  tinted  with  lemon  the  color  is 
good,  it  is  very  fragrant  and  shapely  both 
in  bud  and  bloom.  Ivillarney  Double 
White  is  a  purer  white,  and  a  fine  rose. 
Another  of  the  Ivillarney  sports,  Ivillarney 
Brilliant,  is  an  especially  •beautiful  pink. 

Three  of  the  newer  roses  that  we  have 
tested  for  two  years  past  are  Sir  David 
Davis,  glowing  crimson,  Dame  Edith 
Helen,  ’brilliant  "pink,  and  Norman  Lam¬ 
bert,  chrome  yellow  shaded  with  orange 
scarlet.  All  three  are  'beautiful  in  shape, 
fragrant,  and  striking  in  color.  Norman 
Lambert  seems  of  special  interest  be¬ 
cause  the  glowing  color  is  less  common 
among  roses  reliable  in  our  northern  sec¬ 
tion,  but  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  a  lighter 
yellow,  is  a  fine  'bedding  variety  that 
gives  general  satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  those  named  above,  we 
consider  the  following  a  good  selection : 
Rose-Marie,  clear  pink,  buds  long  and 
shapely  ;  Los  Angeles,  flame  pink,  shaded 
with  gold  and  coral ;  Louise  Catherine 
Breslau,  shrimp  pink  shaded  copper  and 
yellow;  IT.  V.  Machin,  crimson  scarlet; 
Ophelia,  delicate  pink ;  Red  Radiance, 
bright  cerise;  Mine.  Edouard  Ilerriot, 
coral  red  shaded  yellow ;  Mme.  Butterfly, 
pale  pink  shaded  yellow  at  base ;  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Barraelough,  carmine  pink  shaded 
with  yellow  at  base ;  Mrs.  Beatty,  light, 
lemon  yellow ;  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  cop¬ 
pery  red ;  Willowmere,  pink,  shaded  car¬ 
mine  and  yellow. 

The  above  are  all  the  Hybrid  Tea 
type,  commonly  called  everblooming. 
People  seem  dess  interested  in  the  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetuals  or  June  roses,  but  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  remains  the  ideal  hardy 
white  rose,  and  we  still  find  a  place  for 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  soft  pink,  Anna  de 
Diesbaeh,  large  carmine  rose,  our  old 
friend  General  Jacqueminot,  Prince  Ca¬ 
mille  de  Rohan,  a  velvety  crimson  that  is 
almost  black,  and  Ulrich  Brunner,  cherry 
red. 

When  roses  are  received  from  the 
nursery,  they  should  he  unpacked  at 
once.  If  they  cannot  be  planted  imme¬ 
diately,  they  should  be  either  heeled  into 
the  ground  and  protected  from  sun,  or 
replaced  in  wrappings  after  moistening. 
If  there  is  a  ball  of  earth  on  the  roots, 
moisten  but  do  not  wash  the  soil  away. 
If  received  with  bare  roots,  cut  off  any 
that  are  broken,  and  plunge  in  water  to 
'freshen  them,  especially  'if  the  wood 
seems  dry  or  wrinkled.  In  planting,  be 
sure  that  the  hole  is  large  enough,  so 
(Continued  on-  Page  285) 


FREE 

TRIAL 


Several  hundred  men  watched  the  TURBULIZER 
.  .  .  the  new  plow  base  .  .  .  prepare  seed  bed  in 

one  operation,  and  were  astounded.  Nothing  on  earth  like  I 
it.  You  won’t  believe  it  till  you  see  it  work.  Spinning  turbin- I 
like  wheel  on  Timken  roller  bearings  grinds  furrow  into  I 
fine  pulverized  mulch.  It  stirs,  agitates,  mixes,  aerates  and  | 

builds  the  seed  bed  from  bottom  up.  Works  automati¬ 
cally  ...  no  auxiliary  power  needed.  No  additional  draft.  I 
Really  marvelous  how  TURBULIZER  prevents  air  pockets 
. . .  conserves  moisture . . .  aids  capillary  action . . .  distributes 
cover  crop,  manure  and  trash  where  it  will  rot  quickest.  | 
Eliminates  guess  work  in  seed  bed  preparation. 

FITS  PLOWS  NOW 
IN  USE 

TURBULIZER  is  a  self-  | 
contained  plow  base. 
Easily  substituted  fori 
bases  now  on  almost  any  plow.  | 

SELF-SHARPENING 
SHARE 

TURBULIZERS  equip- I 
ped  with  self-sharpening  | 
shares  that  reduce  share 
expense  25%  to  60%. 


BOON  TO  POTATO 
GROWERS 

Now  even  the  farmer  us¬ 
ing  horsedrawn  implement 
can  have  a  perfect  seed  bed 

built  from  the  bottom 

up.  Works  successfully  in 
rocky  and  stony  soil.  Elim¬ 
inates  Discing. 


BIG  FREE 
Circular  Tells  Everything 

Write  today.  Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Within  72  hours  you’ll  have 
the  whole  interesting  TURBU¬ 
LIZER  story.  See  how  this  new 
tool  fits  the  plow  you  now  own 
-how  it  works  in  different  soils. 
You  will  marvel  at  low 
price.  Get  details  of  free 
trial  offer. 


shows  TURBULIZER  operating  on  Fordson  trac¬ 
tor  equipped  with  Ferguson-Sherman  wheel-less  plow. 


SHERMAN  BROTHERS} 
Box  R  EVANSVILLE,  IND.  [ 


SAVE 

5  or  10% 


f 


10%  Discount  on  all  purchases  made  by  March 
10th.  5%  if  made  between  March  11  and  April 
1.  Remember  the  Nursery  Stock  listed  in  our 
Catalog  is  the  FINEST,  HARDIEST  of  New 
England  grown  stock.  We  have  a  nation-wide 
reputation  for  dependability.  For  instance — 
665  out  of  668  Fruit  trees  sold  to  one  man  in 
April.  1929,  lived.  That’s  QUALITY  stock! 

These  Special  Discounts  are  offered  on 
CERTIFIED  True-to-Name  APPLE  TREES 
PLANTS  -  VINES  -  SHRUBS 
ASPARAGUS  -  GLADIOLI  -  ETC. 
Here  is  our  idea  of  astonishingly  low  prices: — 
Annin  Trooc  Certified  True  to  Name  60  cts. 
Hp|llc  1 1  coo  each — 50  cts.  each  in  lots  of  10. 
Lots  of  100,  $35.  2  yr.  5  to  7 -ft.  trees. 

Also — Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Quince  Trees. 
Write  for  prices. 

^trauihprrv  Plante  Everbearing  $2  per  100; 

OiraWDBrry  rianis  Mastodons  per  100. 

Gladioli  Bulbs,  $1  and  $1.50  per  100. 

These  low  prices  with  the  Discount  make 
Granite  State  stock  a  most  advantageous  buy. 

Write  for  Your  Free  Copy 

1931  GRANITE  STATE 
CATALOG— TODAY! 

Granite  State  Nurseries  Inc.,  304  High  Street,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


Make  your  garden  the  envy  of  your 
friends  with  Gove's  Sturdy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  "get 
acquainted”  offers  will  make  you 
an  enthusiastic  “glad  fan.”  Bulbs 
guaranteed  to  bloom  first  year. 

IB  O  Large  Healthy,  <1?  O 
UU  Vermont  Bulbs 
This  collection  includes  at  least  40 
fine  varieties,  in  many  shades  of 
Red,  Y'ellow,  Pink,  Blue.  Orange, 
Smoke.  White,  all  fine  ones  but  not 
labeled  as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75. 
ALL  SENT  PREPAID,  with  com¬ 
plete  instructions  for  growing  prize¬ 
winners.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  finest 
“glad”  collection  offered  anywhere. 

Send  for  beautiful  color  catalog 
“that  is  different,"  listing  over  300 
of  the  world’s  best  varieties. 
CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDEN 8 
Elmer  E.  Gove, Box  10,  Burlington, Vt. 


Gladiolus 

Bulbs 


100 


B4  inch  and 
colois,  choice 
variet  ies,  post¬ 
paid,  anywhere  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of . 


upward,  various 

$1.25 


JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL 

Norma,  N.  J. 


Christmas  Roses 

The  Legendary  Flower 

$1.25  each,  5  for  $6.00 
6  HYBRID  DELPHINIUMS,  $3.00 

Catalog  of  “Glorious  Peonies”  and 
“Lovely  Lilies”  on  request 

I.  S.  HENDRICKSON 

Box  R.  N.-Y.  Jamesport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  SALE 

1  A  A  P  Large-Flowered  ft*  1 

1 UU  Gladiolus  bulbs  JH 1 

(Not  Bulblets) 

Many  Colors.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER  -  Franklin,  N.  H. 


DAHLIAS— 35— S2. OO,  unlabeled;  75-  $5.00,  labeled. 
Perennials,  Cannas.  MRS.  HOWARD  H01SINGER,  Denton,  Md. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Spec  id  IDs  hi  id  0/ fen 


POMPON  DAHLIAS  —  Now  In 

great  demand  for  table  and  house 
decoration.  Beautiful  tiny  flowers 
unlike  any  other  dahlias.  Good 
keepers,  I  doz.  assorted  kinds,  all  labeled,  $2.50: 
2  doz.  (2  each),  $4.50.  Postpaid.  Shipped  any  time. 
Write  for  1931  Catalog. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  Specialist, 
Westerly,  R.  I.  Box  R.  N.  31 


12  HARDY  FLOWERING  PLANTS  $3.50 

BIG  PERENNIALS  V 

New  varieties.  All  named.  Flowers  all  season.  Ane¬ 
mone  Jap.  2  kinds:  Aquilegia;  Asphodelus;  Aster  3 
varieties;  Campanula:  English  Hybrid  Delphiniums: 
Diantlius  Alwodii,  ever -flowering;  Seedum  Brilliant: 
Veronica.  All  fine  big  plants  that  will  increase 
rapidly.  Keep  garden  in  constant  bloom.  Delivered, 
prepaid. 

A  surprise  Plant  included  with  each  order 

Ask  for  our  beautiful  catalogue  containing  other  spe¬ 
cial  offers, 

WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Dept.  14,  Westminster.  Maryland 


Hardy  Chinese  Azalea  Moliis 

3  Stocky  Plants,  $1.00 

We  must  move  these  as  we  need  room 

Send  for  our  Dahlia  List 

Dahlia  )  _  .  ..  ,  JOHN  MANGLES  &  SON 

Azalea  }  Specialist  Bellmore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


100  GLADIOLUS  *17S 

Extra  large  bulbs,  giant  exhibit  mixture,  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  size  and  color  of  flower. 

ATKINS’  PERENNIAL  GARDENS 

BARRINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS 


.00 


■  aa  neaitny,  ciean,  i*>-incn  ana  up.  various  &  — 
Sllll  colors,  money  makers  for  road  side  stands. 
trW  f.O.B.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  on  receipt  of.. ..  v 

SCOTT  OAUDEN8  •  •  KoeJie»ter,  N.  Y 


HLADIOL 

None  better. 


T—lOO  lor  $1.00. Carefully  assorted 
1  for  color  and  long:  blooming  season 
QIONTVAIjE  GAKDENS,  liridg-eville,  ]»a. 


GlaHinlllC  Very  c'hoice  named  varieties  not! 
UldUlUlUS  labeled,  beautifulcolors,  blooming 
size  bulbs,  SO  foi-$l  poatpaid.  Bonnie  Crolt Gardens.  Millerton,  N.Y. 


GLADIOLUS  LIST  for  thin  pocketboolcs.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Gl.ADIOI.US  Catalog— Lists  over  200  choice  Ameri 
can  and  Foreign  varieties.  Pinecrest  Gardens,  Wipping,  Conn 


DAHLIAS 


Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 
C.  LOUIS  HUSH,  Dahlia  Spaoialiat 
2ot  11.  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Conn 


3  Different  Vari¬ 
eties  Fragrant 


PINK  IRIS  25c 


- „ -  Postpaid  Only. . 

Circular  valuable  information  free 
A.  B.  KATKAMIER 


Macedon,  N.  Y. 


FI  A  HI  IdC  ALL  COLORS  -No  Two  Alike. 
mniLItlij  it,  for  lM.05— 8  for  *1.00  II 
ADRIAN  SMITH,  1014  Miller  St.,  Utica,  N.  vl 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

field  grown  leading  early  varieties  ready.  Certified 
free  disease  insure  profitable  crop.  Will  stand  twenty 
above  zero  if  properly  set.  Instructions  for  setting 
prices,  Spring  plants  with  order  on  request.  300— 
$1.00:  500 — $1.50;  1000 — $2.25;  prepaid.  Express  col¬ 
lect.  $1.25—1000;  10,000— $10.00. 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Virginia 

Bearing  Age  Trees  «!ByJap“.,,^tlanippu^ 

PEA  It,  l’LUM.  Also  Evergreens,  Roses,  Shrubs 
etc.,  at  unheard  of  prices — send  for  list. 

E.  H.  BUKSON  Clifton,  New  York 
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True-to-Name —  Twice  Inspected — Disease  Free 

RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY 
on?  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

A  partial  list  of  the  stock  offered  in  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  giving  complete  culture  direc¬ 
tions,  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


ST.  REGIS — Most  popular  red  everbearing  raspberry.  Proven  by  leading  growers  every¬ 
where.  A  great  money-maker  for  the  .Market  Gardener. 

CUMBERLAND — Black  Kaspberry.  Known  as  the  largest  Raspberry  grown.  An  old 
reliable  variety  that  will  be  appreciated  in  any  garden. 

CUTHBERT — Reliable  Red  Raspberry  that  has  proven  itself  a  money-maker  in  practically 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Large,  sweet  solid  berries. 

MASTODON — The  wonderful  new  everbearing  Strawberry.  Try  our  guaranteed  plants 
of  this  most  desirable  strawberry  known.  A  Roadside  Market  Money-maker. 

LUCRETIA — The  country’s  leading  Dewberry.  Good  cropper — disease  free. 

ELDORADO  and  BLOWER  Blackberries.  The  best  known  varieties. 

MARY  WASHINGTON — Best  Asparagus.  Most  rust-resistant  and  tender. 


St.  Regis  Everbearing  Raspberry  . . . 
Cumberland.  Black  Cap  (Tips)  .... 

Cuthbert,  Red  (Suckers)  . 

MASTODON,  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Lucretia  Dewberry  (Selected  tips) 
Mary  Washington,  2  yr.  Heavy  roots 
Horseradish  roots  (Maliner  Kren)  .. 
Rhubarb  2  yr.  No.  1  (Victoria)  ... 


, — - 

-Postage  Paid- 

- ^ 

. - Collect 

12 

50 

100 

1000 

$0.45 

$1.35 

$2.25 

$16.50 

.60 

1.75 

2.75 

20.00 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

18.50 

1.00 

1.50 

8.50 

.40 

1.00 

1.75 

10.00 

.90 

1.50 

9.00 

.45 

1.00 

1.50 

8.00 

.85 

1.75 

3.00 

20.00 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO,  Delsea  Drive,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


A  superior  strain— splendid  for  the  home 
garden  and  a  valuable  market  beet.  Roots 
are  uniformly  smooth,  deep  red, fine  grain¬ 
ed  and  tender.  Has  bright  green  leaves, 
making  it  anexcellent  sort  for  beet  greens. 

Isbell's  New  Seed  Annual 

with  over  400  true-to-nature  illustra¬ 
tions —  28  pages  in  natural  colors — lists 
hundreds  of  famous  Isbell  specialties  — 
quotes  direct-from-grower  prices  on 
field,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  Write 
for  it  today— IT’S  FREE. 


GROW 

MORE 

VEGETABLES 


EAT 

MORE 

VEGETABLES 


ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  growers 

369  Mechanic  Street  (21)  JACKSON,  MICH. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 


Good  plants  are  very  scarce  this  year,  but  as  our 
growing  season  was  not  affected  by  drought,  we  have 
a  good  supply  at  the  following  prices. 


Cuthbert  . 

Herbert  . 

Latham  (short  supply) 

Viking  . 

Iving  . 

St.  Regis  . 

Golden  Queen  . 

Plum  Farmer  . 


12  100  1000 


$  .75 

$4.00 

$25.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

2.00 

8.00 

65.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

4.00 

25.00 

1.00 

5.00 

.75 

4.00 

30.00 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a  10%  discount,  if  the 
order  is  placed  and  paid  for  before  March  first. 

We  grow  also,  large  quantities  of  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees,  Perennials  and  Fruit  Trees.  Catalog  on 
request. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M.  Putney,  Vermont 
“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’*  Hardy” 


§ettheBig  FREEBASS 
Strawberry  book 

Illustrates  in  natural  colors  our  heavy 
yielding,  Big  r  ooted,  Healthy ,  Northern 
grown  MASTODON  and  all  varieties 
of  Strawberry,  Raspberry  and  small  fruit 

plants.  Grape  vines,  Fruit  trees,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  shrubs.  Highest  quality  stock  at  low  prices. 

$3.00  PER  THOUSAND 

Buys  GUARANTEED,  big  yielding  strawberry ’Plants  that 
.hrive  anywhere.  Write  at  once  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  in  full  colors.  Don’t  buy  any  plants  until  you  get  it. 

DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  BRIDGMAN,  MICH 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 


Well  grown  and  carefully 

graded. 

No.  1 

Stock. 

Per  25 

Per  100 

Per  1000 

Latham  . 

$4.00 

$30.00 

Herbert  . 

3.25 

22.50 

Cuthbert  . 

2.75 

18.00 

Chief  . 

6.50 

55.00 

Viking  . 

7.50 

65.00 

Golden  Queen  . 

4.00 

30.00 

St.  Regis  . 

3.90 

20.00 

Plum  Farmer  . 

3.00 

20.00 

Columbian  (Purple)  . 

.  1.50 

4.00 

30.00 

Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Perennials,  etc.  All  guaranteed.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

m  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants. -Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


H  i  CDDTDDV  REGISTERED  DISEASE  FREE 
KAjI  DL!\I\  1  For  description,  prices  and  cul- 
n,  »  MTC  tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FHl'lT 
r  LAIN  1  J  IMTROVEME.VT  ASS'.V.  .New  Milford.  Ohio 


FILL  A 
QUART 


Stahelin  ’ss''-S*A 
OKIGINAIA"~ 


MASTODON 


—  the  greatest  money-making  strawberry.  Three 
quarts  per  plant— from  July  ’till  Winter!  $1,500  per 
acre  for  you !  Avoid  disappointment.  Make  sure  you 
get  the  genuine— bred  from  original  plants  under  ex¬ 
clusive  contract  with  originator.  Stahelin’s  original 
Mastodon  is  fully  guaranteed. 

f*rem*er— Theearliestearly- 
bearer  and  an  excellent  shipper. 

Latham — Raspberry.  Sure 
investment.  Will  not  winter-kill. 

Fruit  Trees  —Apple,  Pear, 

Peach,  Plum,  Apricot,  Quince.  All 
leading  varieties  including  famous 
South  Haven  Peach.  Low  prices. 

Shrubs— Decorative  shrubs 
for  every  purpose,  illustrated  in 
our  big  new  1931  catalog.  Spirea, 

Hydrangea,  Hedges,  Ornamental 
trees,  Roses,  etc.  All  guaranteed. 


CHIEF 

The  earliest-bearing 
raspberry. Cashin  on 
this  new  sensation  1 
Finest  grade.  Whole 
story  in  our  catalog. 

ItlCHARED 

DELICIOUS 

Fancy  eating-apple. 
High  market  price. 
Perfect  and  healthy 
trees.  Priced  right. 


FRFVT  1931  BARGAIN  Catalog 

^  New  1931  Catalog  illustrates  in  FULL 

COLOR  the  finest  plants  ever  offered.  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Blackberries,  FRUIT  TREES,  Asparagus,  Roses  and 
Ornamental  Shrubs.  Full  of  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 
and  money-saving  bargains.  You  need  this  book.  Send  now! 


F.  C.  STAHELIN  &  SON,  Box  23,  Bridgman,  Michigan 


NEW  APPLES 

LOBO  MACOUN 
ORLEANS  PATRICIA 

Early  McIntosh,  Malba,  Cortland,  Delicious 
1940,  Medina,  Red  Rome,  Red  Spy,  and 
our  Dark-Red  McIntosh  and  others. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Cherry  on  Mazzard  Stocks. 
Filberts — 10  Varieties,  Flowering  Apples; 
Flowering  Cherries ;  Fine  French  Lilacs,  etc. 
LIST  FREE 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery 

GENESEO,  NEW  YORK 


SPECIAL  SIY-DAY  SALE 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce 


KING  OF  EVERGREENS 

8- year-old  Trees  $  T  25 

9- year-old  Trees  $1.50  Each  A  Each 

4-year-old  Trees,  2  for  $1.00 

All  sheared  and  bushy 

CEDRUS  DEODORA  $  1.  80 
_  God  Tree  of  Himalaya*  I  Each 

‘i  for  $3.50.  Two  feet  high,  well-shaped 

HARDY  AZALEAS 

Mollis — Wonder  Azalea,  tremendous  C  -«  IQ 
clusters  of  deep  orange  flower's.  v  I  *  , 

Plants  will  bloom  this  summer _  A  tach 

Nmliflora  —  Early  Pink,  blooming  m  in 

size  plants .  ^  , 

5  for  $5.00  A  Each 

Early  Sprint /  Delivery 
Add  16c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 

NEW  MARKET  PERENNIAL  GARDENS 
_ 66  Randolph  Rd.,  New  Market,  N.  -I 


Strawberry  Plants 

GROWN  RIGHT  PACKED  RIGHT  PRICED  RIGHT 
Guarantee  to  satisfy — write  for  prices 
J.  W.  JONES  &  SON  CO.  -  -  -  ALLEN,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Blakemore,  Premier,  all  standard  varieties:  and  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Md. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 

Premier  $5.50  per  1000,  Mastodon  $10 
10%  discount  at  farm.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


A  BREATH  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

-FIGS- 

Beautiful  plants  for  yard  or  greenhouse.  Bear  first  year. 
Three  plants  mailed  for  SI. 00.  Interestingcatalog  free. 
FITZGERALD’S  NURSERY,  Stephenville,  Tex. 


The  Outlook  for  the  Grape 
Grower  of  the  East 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Part  IV. 

But  after  all  is  said  and  written 
the  increased  use  of  any  fruit  or 
food  product  must  largely  come  as 
a  result  of  lowered  costs  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  since  he  can  turn  to  many  sub¬ 
stitute  fresh  fruits  and  juices,  if  he  feels 
that  prices  are  too  high  for  the  one  he 
ordinarily  favors.  It  is  probable  that 
the  consumption  of  fruits  and  fruit  juices 
may  be  temporarily  increased  through 
well-directed  advertising  and  propaganda, 
but  at  what  cost?  Once  the  demand  is 
heightened  there  can  be  no  let-down  in 
keeping  these  commodities  before  the 
public  eye.  As  a  rule  when  a  surplus 
is  thus  absorbed  at  fair  prices,  production 
is  further  increased,  and  lienee  we  come 
back  to  where  we  began.  If  all  grape 
districts  in  the  United  States  could  have 
sold  their  grapes  at  $75  per  ton  in  1930, 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  each  and 
every  one  additional  acres  would  be 
planted  to  grapes  in  1931.  It  is  likewise 
certain  that  the  individual  grower  would 
strive  to  increase  production  from  his 
established  acreage.  Even  today  there  are 
some  grape-growers,  who  seem  to  have  the 
hunch  that  better  days  are  not  far  in 
the  offing,  and  are  increasing  their  plant¬ 
ings.  While  it  is  true  that  maximum 
production  with  the  individual  is  most 
desirable  if  his  product  can  be  marketed 
at  a  small  profit  over  production  costs, 
yet  the  tables  are  reversed  when  costs  of 
production  are  greater  than  the  price  per 
unit  received  for  the  crop.  When  Concord* 
grapes  sold  for  $15  per  ton  a  few  years 
back,  a  four-ton-per-acre  was  a  greater 
liability  than  a  lesser  yield.  Not  only 
did  this  hold  for  the  year  in  question, 
but  the  greater  yield  of  -that  year  re¬ 
sulted  in  lowered  ones  for  a  few  years 
following. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  report  leans 
to  the  general  idea  of  curtailment  of 
acreage  where  surpluses  are  known  to  be 
recurring,  yet  it  realizes  that  this  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  compulsion  or  any 
policy  of  enforced  restriction.  It  would 
seem  that  this  body  acted  in  the  only 
way  open  to  it,  when  knowing  that  a 
grape  surplus  was  already  on  the  vines, 
it  lent  its  efforts  to  the  extent  that 
400,000  tons  of  California  grapes  were 
purchased  and  thus  removed  from  com¬ 
petition  in  the  open  markets.  A  consid¬ 
erable  percentage  of  this  quantity  went 
into  manufacture.  It  is  now  realized  that 
the  surplus  amounted  to  700,000,  but  no 
funds  were  available  for  the  purchase  of 
the  additional  300,000  tons.  The  growers 
whose  grapes  were  purchased  on  the  vines 
and  did  not  harvest  them  are  reported 
to  have  been  the  gainers  thereby.  It  is 
now  agreed  that  no  similar  purchase  of 
the  surplus  will  be  attempted. 

Some  of  the  eastern  co-operatives  were 
able  in  a  large  degree  to  equalize  supply 
and  demand  for  Concord  grapes  through 
advising  their  growers  against  basket 
shipments,  but  more  particularly  were 
they  admonished  against  a  hastening  of 
the  harvest.  Through  these  advices  the 
supplies  from  these  organizations  were 
never  in  great  quantity  in  competing 
markets.  Under  conditions  of  over-supply 
or  lack  of  demand,  whichever  one  chooses 
to  term  it,  the  co-operative  faces  a  most 
difficult  task  in  attempting  to  curb  its 
growers.  The  grower  member  feels  that 
the  co-operative  should  function  efficiently 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  He 
considers  his  job  done  when  he  has  de¬ 
livered  at  the  car  door,  and  the  sales 
agency  must  now  do  its  part  and  more, 
even  though  all  markets  are  over-supplied. 
The  private  shipper  who  buys  for  cash 
at  the  car  door  or  he  who  consigns,  can 
refuse  to  accept  fruit  from  the  grower 
at  any  time  he  sees  fit,  or  he  can  offer 
a  price  below  actual  market  values. 
Many  growers  who  shipped  on  consign¬ 
ment  or  joint  account  in  1930  will  long 
remember  the  outcome. 

That  the  great  majority  of  co-operative 
growers  listened  to  and  accepted  the  ad¬ 
vices  of  those  entrusted  with  the  market¬ 
ing  of  their  grapes  in  1930  bodes  well 
for  the  future  of  co-operative  selling.  Or¬ 
dinarily  the  shipper-grower  becomes  pan¬ 
icky  when  the  market  sags  or  the  demand 
lessens,  and  speeds  his  harvest  with  the 
hope  that  he  can  conclude  it  before  a 
|  further  depression  occurs.  The  result  of 


this  is  usually  just  the  thing  he  is  trying 
to  avoid,  another  depression. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
the  two  great  competing  grape  regions, 
the  East  and  the  Far  West,  met  in  an¬ 
other  marketing  duel  in  the  season  just 
closed.  The  contest  was  waged  under 
rather  more  trying  conditions  than  in 
past  years,  since  the  buying  power  of 
the  usual  purchasers  was  somewhat  below 
that  of  other  seasons.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  there  was  a  lack  of  demand 
for  both  old  world  and  native  American 
grapes  at  prices  that  could  return  a 
profit  to  the  grower.  It  is  possible  that 
some  more  grapes  would  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  large  users  if  prices  had  been 
still  lower.  But  the  usual  purchaser  of 
one  or  two  tons  probably  would  not  have 
been  influenced  through  lowered  cost.  Not 
only  was  the  demand  for  grapes  to  be 
pressed  in  the  large  cities  below  that 
of  other  years,  but  the  use  for  dessert 
purposes  was  decidedly  less  than  formerly. 
Even  as  these  words  are  written  Tokay 
and  Emperor,  while  on  every  fruit  cart 
and  stand,  are  moving  slowly  at  prices 
far  from  profitable  to  the  grower.  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  placed  in  cold  storage  at 
destinations  are  now  being  moved,  as  I 
write,  at  lesser  net  prices  than  were 
obtainable  at  the  height  of  shipments. 
All  fruits  have  been  cheap  in  1930,  and 
still  are.  Good  apples  can  be  had  at 
prices  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel,  or¬ 
anges  and  grape  fruit  are  plentiful  at 
75  cents  per  peek,  and  tangerines  from 
Florida  have  retailed  for  10  cents  a 
dozen.  The  debacle  of  the  pear  market 
of  1930  is  still  very  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  pears  to  sell.  In  view 
of  all  this  it  would  not  seem  that  there 
has  been  a  permanent  swing  from  the 
use  of  grapes  to  other  fruits,  but  rather 
for  the  time  being  at  least  some  of  the 
others  seemed  to  offer  more  for  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Some  few  are  of  the  opinion  that 
advertising  in  various  ways  could  have 
increased  demand,  hut  it  is  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  that  there  must  be  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  product  offered  in  order 
to  secure  commensurate  returns  for  the 
money  invested  in  advertising.  It  is 
folly  for  any  small  group  to  advertise 
Concord  grapes,  unless  this  group  has  al¬ 
most  complete  control  of  the  output,  not 
alone  in  its  particular  locality  but  of 
every  market-competing  section  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  Concord  grapes. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  a  grape 
survey  undertaken  and  completed  by  U. 
S,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State 
agencies  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
These  findings  have  been  presented  before 
representative  bodies  of  grape-growers  of 
the  States  mentioned  and  their  interpre¬ 
tations  digested.  Sub-committees  have 
been  appointed  to  formulate  for  the  grape- 
grower  at  large,  suggestions  for  his  future 
guidance  if  he  is  to  continue  to  produce 
grapes  for  market  The  writer  has  for¬ 
tunately  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  this  committee  on  several  occasions, 
and  in  concluding  this  it  is  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  include  what  they  believe  to 
be  best  for  the  future  of  grape-growing 
as  deduced  from  the  information  obtained 
in  the  survey.  First,  it  is  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  that  there  is  an  over-supply  of 
Concord  grapes  in  eastern  markets  in 
most  seasons.  In  good  crop  years  this 
supply  cannot  be  moved  at  prices  that 
will  pay  the  grower  a  profit,  while  in 
seasons  of  light  yields  the  crop  moves  at 
prices  that  offer  but  little  reward  for 
the  grower.  If  a  short  crop  would  seem 
to  justify  satisfactory  prices,  and  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  grapes  from 
California,  the  would-be  purchaser  turns 
to  the  fruit  from  there.  If  perchance 
yields  are  light  both  east  and  west  aud 
financial  conditions  of  the  country  are 
good,  the  tonnage  coming  to  market  the 
past  few  seasons  will  possibly  move  ar 
prices  that  will  return  a  fair  profit.  The 
latter  set  of  conditions  is  seldom  met 
however.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  more 
Concord  grapes  have  been  produced  an¬ 
nually  for  the  past  several  years  than 
experience  has  shown  can  he  marketed 
profitably,  the  committee  recommends 
that  no  further  planting  of  Concord  be 
made  for  the  next  few  years.  It  goes 
further  and  advises  that  all  acreages  that 
do  not  return  average  annual  yields  of 
at  least  two  tons  per  acre  be  torn  out. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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EVERGREENS  for  $110 

ORDER  NOW 
FOR  SPRING  DELIVERY 
Three  to  flvo-  ,,  *  4  American  Spruce, 

year-old  trees.  4  Norway  Spruce 

.  $8®,  aES.  2  Chinese  Arborvitae. 

12  to  15 

inches  .  jmgga> 

hi«h  in  sSmfa  ,  BARGAIN 

PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


17c  each-EVERGREENS— 17c  each 
Norway  Spruce  Scotch  Pine 

American  Spruce  Juniper  Communis 

Chinese  Arborvitae  Sitka  Spruce  (Blue) 

American  Arborvitae  Hemlock 

Muqho  Pines  Japanese  Red  Pine 

Trees  are  6-8  yrs.  old;  15  to  20  in.  high 
ORDER  MUST  AMOUNT  TO  $1.70  OR  MORE 


The  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS” 
Silver  Tint  CEORUS  iA  beautiful 

Foliage. Blue  DEODORA  evergreen  tree 
2  yrs.  old.  15c  ea. ;  3  yrs.  old.  30c  ea. ;  5 
vrs.  old.  55c  ea.  ORDER  MUST  AMOUNT 
TO  $1.10  OR  MORE. 


Biota  Chinese  Arborvitae  (seedlings) .  $5.00  per 
100,  $45.00  per  1000. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE.  2  years  old-— 
10c  each;  5  years  old — 30c  each:  6-7  years 
old —  55c  each,  and  8-9  years  old,  3 
times  transplanted,  extra  bushy  and  nicely 
shaped — $  1 .  1 0  each.  ORDER  MU  ST 

AMOUNT  TO  $1.10  OR  MORE. 


RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering! 

Pink,  purple  and  red,  1  to  1(4  Si  IA 
feet.  3  FOR  LIU 


PERENNIAL  AND  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 


Blooming  age . 10c  each 

Send  for  FREE  bargain  price  list. 

MAGNOLIA  TREES— 2  trees . $1.10 


HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudiflora)—  A  handsome, 

early,  free-flowering,  deep  pink  species.  51  IA 
Blooming  age.  Each .  1.1U 


Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters,  Zinnias. 
Calendulas.  Straw- Flowers  and  Stocks,  50 
PLANTS  FOR  $1.10. 


50  PANSIES,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beauti¬ 
ful  markings  (in  bud) . $1.10 

50  DAISIES,  English  double  white,  pink, 

red . $1.10 


THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


8  APPLE 
TREES.  $1.98 

1  Duchess,  1 
Wealthy,  2  Jon¬ 
athan,  2  Gano, 
and  2  Delicious 


At  Low  Pn'cesj 

40  Million  Trass— All  sizes  from 
1  in.  to  20  ft.  All  varieties  waiting?  1 
for  you  in  our  big  600  Acra  Nur¬ 
sery.  Said  Direct-fram-Nursary- 
ta-Ussr  at  lowest  prices  ever  made. 
Grown  the  Ferris  way,  which  means, 
healthier,  stronger,  better  trees,  sure  to 
grow.  Get  some  for  your  home  grounds, 
now.  Beautify  and  im¬ 
prove  the  value  of 
your  property  at 
lowest  cost.  Get 
the  Ferris 
Catalog. 


„  4  to 

,  6  Inch  Nor- 

w  a  y  Sprue. 
Special  intro¬ 
ductory  offer- 
20  lor  25c  (in 
coin).  The  25c  is 
to  cover  packing, 

Katas*  and 
ndling. 


$1:22 

'bargains 

Don’t  miss  theaa  1 
Famous  Bargains. 

20  Shasta  Daisies 
$1.00;  or  5  Regal 
Lilies  $1.00;  or  4’ 
Ever-bloomm#  Koses,  - 
4  colors  $1.00;  or  3  Peonies,  , 
red,  white,  pink,  $1.00;  or  25  ' 
Mixed  Iris  $1  .OO;  or  15  Latham 
Red  Raspberries  $1.00;  or  20 
Black  Raspberries  for  $1.00.  \ 

40  others  in  catalog.  Any  3  for  1 
$2.75.  Any  6  for  $5.00.  Post-  \ 

fiaid.  Nothin*  like  them  fv>r  qual- 
ty  or  low  price.  A  chance  to  pro- ^ 
vido  fruit  and  beautify  the  home. 

EARL  FERRIS  NURSERY 
620  Bridco  St.  Hampton,  Iowa 


CATALOG 

pppiTContain- 

■  ntfcingTreM 
Shrubs,  Plants, 
Evergreens,  Orna¬ 
mentals,  in  actual 
colors.  Free  land¬ 
scape  service  and 
plans.  Many  bar¬ 
gains  are  listed. 
Write  for  it  today. 


yn 


li,  SPECIAL  ECONOMY  OFFERS 

GREEN’S 

w  "  approved- 

FRUITS  and  FLOWERS 


arranged  many  special  collections  of 
roses,  perennials,  shrubs,  fruits,  evergreens 
and  ornamental  trees  at  amazingly  low  prices. 
Unquestionably  the  greatest  values  ever 
offered  on  Green’s  high  quality  stock  of 
“approved"  varieties.  These  offers  are  for  a 
limited  time  only.  Act  now. 

PLANTING  GUIDE  FREE" 

Oui-  new  catalog  is  the  best  and 
most  complete  we’ve  ever  issued. 
It’s  illustrated  in  Nature's  colors, 
contains  helpful  planting  infor¬ 
mation  and  explains  our  land¬ 
scape  service.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  today. 

BUY  DIRECT  -  SAVE  HALF 

Cash  Discount  for  Early  Orders. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 
36  Green  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OATS 

SENSATION — -One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.®  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  «)_ ,  , 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


Roses  for  the  Home  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  2S3) 
that  the  roots  are  not  huddled  together. 

We  hear  good  reports  of  Souvenir  de 
Claudius  Pernet,  a  large  and  beautiful 
yellow  among  the  newer  sorts,  but  our 
plants  died  last  Summer,  during  the  heat 
and  drought.  Caledonia  is  a  new  white 
very  highly  praised  for  size  and  finish, 
while  another  white,  Everest,  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  Hybrid  Tea  yet  introduced, 
resembling  a  peony.  Gruss  an  Coburg  is 
a  new  coppery  red  that  is  said  to  be  a 
perpetual  bloomer,  while  a  new  Australi¬ 
an  rose,  Golden  Dawn,  lemon  yellow, 
is  said  to  be  ideal  for  bedding.  We 
should  expect  an  Australian  rose  to 
adapt  itself  readily  to  American  condi¬ 
tions.  e.  t.  n. 


Early  Plants 

It  is  almost  wonderful  what  can  be 
done  sometimes  by  starting  plants  in 
the  right  way,  and  by  pushing  those 
along  so  as  not  to  get  stunted  or  the 
growth  checked,  and  as  the  days  get 
longer  and  the  sun  brighter  every  ad¬ 
vantage  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

The  small  3x3  ft.  sashes  that  are  now 
made  are  very  convenient  for  those  who 
only  require  a  small  place,  and  as  they 
are  much  lighter  to  handle  than  the  3x6 
ft.  sash  they  are  particularly  adapted  to 
the  amateur  gardener.  They  could  be 
made  better  still  if  some  manufacturer 
would  offer  them  of  ordinary  wood,  say 
one  inch  thick,  put  together  with  brass 
screws  and  sold  knock  down  complete. 
The  glass  could  also  be  butted  without 
laps  in  this  small  size,  and  the  glazing 
and  painting  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  a  light  bar  strut  at  the  rear  or  top 
of  sash  be  used  for  ventilation  in  all 
ordinary  weather.  If  made  of  California 
redwood  or  good  cypress  no  painting 
would  be  required,  and  this  would  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  considerably. 

Any  frame  or  hotbed  should  have  a 
southern  or  eastern  exposure  if  possible, 
and  also  be  sheltered  from  cold  winds 
which  often  prevail  early  in  the  season. 
Mats  or  old  rugs  are  often  desirable  for 
night  protection,  and  every  means  should 
be  taken  to  get  all  the  light  and  sunshine 
possible.  Plants  can  be  stai’ted  much 
earlier  in  this  way,  and  the,  practical 
grower  will  soon  see  the  advantage  of 
this  in  more  ways  than  one.  Whether  for 
flowers  which  delight  the  eye  or  vege¬ 
tables  which  delight  the  palate,  there  will 
be  much  satisfaction  to  the  gardener  in 
being  able  to  do  and  have  things  just 
as  he  or  she  likes  them.  h.  w.  hales. 


Chestnut  Trees  from  Seed 

As  there  seem  to  be  a  few  chestnuts 
yet  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  would 
it  not  he  a  good  plan  to  make  the  best 
of  these,  and  instead  of  eating  or  selling 
the  nuts  to  plant  them  for  future  trees? 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  varieties  of 
plants  and  trees  which  run  out  either  by 
disease  or  retrogression  may  sometimes 
be  supplanted  by  good  strong  and  natural 
seedlings  of  similar  types,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  may  be  the  case  with 
the  American  chestnut.  The  disease  which 
originally  carried  off  our  native  chest¬ 
nuts  was  of  foreign*  origin,  and  it  is 
possible  may  have  spent  itself  by  this 
time,  as  it  has  had  very  little  to  feed 
upon.  Anyone  therefore  having  a  few 
nuts  on  hand  should  by  all  means  sow 
or  plant  them,  as  while  little  can  possibly 
be  lost  by  so  doing,  the  results  may  be 
very  valuable.  They  can  be  placed  in 
moist  earth  or  moss  (sphagnum)  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place  free  from  frost  until  they 
begin  to  swell,  and  then  can  be  potted 
singly  and  grown  until  time  to  plant 
them  outdoors.  This  method  would  give 
good  results,  and  a  more  rapid  growth 
than  ordinary  transplanting  would  do. 
Anything  that  can  be  done  to  replant  our 
magnificent  chestnut  trees  is  worth  any 
amount  of  trouble  or  expense,  and  it  is 
hoped  these  lines  may  strike  the  eye  of 
some  tree  lover  who  is  able  to  help  in 
the  good  cause.  h.  w.  hales. 


Car  Salesman  :  “And  is  there  anything 
else  I  can  show  you  about  this  new  mod¬ 
el?”  Young  Lady:  “Yes;  please  show 
me  how  to  turn  on  the  radiator  if  the  car 
gets  cold.” — Credit  Lost. 


HARDY — NORTHERN  GROWN  —CLEAN  —  TESTED 


I_TERE  are  tested  seeds — sure  to  grow — clean 
E  A  0f  follj  vveeds — proven  varieties.  Hardy 
strains,  suited  to  your  section.  Right  Prices! 
Freight  paid,  bags  free,  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Seeds  backed  by  a  firm  of  32  years  of 
square  dealing  direct  with  farmers.  Every 
bushel  must  please  you. 

If  You  Believe  in 

GOOD  SEED 

Answer  this  Ad! 


w  ’W'Jh  w  i 


urovtjx  imifiit.  i  liiesi 


kinds,  scarified,  sound  growth, 
mixtures. 


Extra  Alsike,  and  economical 


Alfalfa: 

weeds.  True 


U.  S.  Government  tag  verifies  every  bag.  Har¬ 
diest  strains  only.  High  tests,  free  from  foul 
“Grimm”  and  other  prolific  strains. 


Soy  Beans: 


Great  crop  for  quick,  high-protein  hay.  Fine 
seed.  Right  prices.  Growing  instructions. 


Seed 

tested. 


C  orn  •  Celebrated  Lancaster  Co.  and  other  fine 
V'UI  11  *  quality  seed.  Cured  right  —  selected  — 
A  dozen  different  kinds  for  ensilage  or  husking. 


New 
Catalog 

FREE! 


C)af o Rarlov*  You  will  be  interested  in  the  many 

uailcJ  ’  prolific  producers  we  are  offering.  All 
old  reliable  strains  with  which  we  have  had  many  years  of 
experience. 


Hoffman’s  Seed  Book  is  the  reliable 
guide  for  thousands  of  farmers. 
Don’t  be  without  a  copy.  Merely  fill 

out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to¬ 
day  for  your 
copy. 
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VI.  a  copy 
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Natnc  •  •  "  Addtess  •  •  ’ 


m  1  We  And  that  we  have  a  small 

VAAn  I1  AMI  surplus  of  our  own  strain  of 
.AKKII  I  ill  Ml  Long’s  Champion  seed  corn 
vUUU  UUIII  which  we  are  offering  as 
long  as  it  lasts  at  $3.50  per  bushel,  F.O.B.  Plains- 
boro.  N.  .T.  This  seed  has  been  tested  as  to  germina¬ 
tion  and  graded  as  to  size  of  grains.  Long  s 
Champion  is  a  deep-grained,  yellow  com  suitable  for 
ensilage  as  far  north  as  Central  New  York  and. 
Southern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  matures 
for  grain  about  September  15th  in  New  Jersey.  On 
trial  test  with  other  varieties  of  ensilage  corn  seed, 
it  has  given  remarkable  results.  w»LxER-BOROON 

LABORATORY  CO.  Inc.,  Plalnaboro,  N.  J. 

Certified  POTATOES  -  BEANS  -  BARLEY  -  CORN 
ccrnc  Circular  Free 

atCUS  E.  F.  HUMPHREY  IRA,  N.  Y. 

N.Y.  StateCertified  SmSYunrdal  POTATOES 

Heavy  yielding  strains 

DR.  H.  G.  PADGET  Tully,  N-  Y 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

successfully  controlled.  H.  L.  tlodnatt  S  Sons.  Fillmore.  N.  r. 

fOOK’8  CODd  PnlotAoc  Rural  Russets,  Irish 
CERTIFIED  T  UiillUCo  Cobblers.  We  pay 

freight.  Safe  arrival  guar.  Irving  F,.  Cook,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

BLUE  TAG  CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS  SMOOTH  RURALS 

IRISH  COBBLERS  RUSSET  RURALS 

College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Graded  better  than  U.  S.  No.  1  and  packed 
in  two  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 

New  York  Co-operatiye  Seed  Potato 
Association,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  F. "“week.loct es.  V 7. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

My  hardy  field-grown  plants  will  mature  heads  three 
weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch 
and  Copenhagen  Market.  Onions:  Prizetaker  and  Ber¬ 
muda.  Postpaid.  200-70c  ;  500-S  1 .25  ;  1.000-52.00. 
F.xpress collect,,  1,000 to  1.000  51.00  per  1000;  5.000  to  9,000, 
90c  per  1,000;  10,000  and  over,  75c  per  1,000.  Carefully 
packed,  varieties  labeled,  delivery  guaranteed. 

P.  L>.  FBLWOOD  -  Til  TON,  GEORGIA 

Pure  Strain  Brand  Certified  and  Near  -  Certified 

SEED  POTATOES 

Best  proven  varieties.  NORTHERN  CROWN.  Ask  for  price  list 

A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS  Est.  1889  Fishers.  N.  Y. 

C.  O.  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Quick 
shipments,  all  varieties.  500,  63c;  1,000.  98c:  3,009. 

$2.83.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton.  Georgia 

crun  NA  MANFV  frostproof  cabbage  and 

oenu  HU  mvntl  ONION  PLANTS.  All  varieties 
A  A  II  mailed  promptly.  50P-63c;  l,n00-98c;  3.000- 

U.  U.  U.  52.83.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

FRVE  description  of  Clarage  Corn— world’s  record 
easssggsaTOgj.  crop  was  grown  from  Clarage  seed. 

EffiSSlffiSHie^  OMNI  ap  4  SON.  Williamsport.  Ohio 
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Perennial  Border  on  a 
Connecticut  Farm 

How  short  the  time  seems,  to  look 
backward  to  the  morning  the  snapshot 
was  taken  of  the  outer  edge  of  peren¬ 
nials.  It  is  50  yards  down  that  row,  and 
lip  to  June  we  had  hopes  of  many  blos¬ 
soms.  The  foxglove  had  opened  about 
half  way  up  the  stalk  when  the  burning 
sun  bowed  their  tips  each  day  and  they 
were  soon  spoiled.  The  hollyhocks  could 
endure,  but  were  not  choice,  or  wanted 
there,  but  about  half  way  down  the  row 
the  Delphiniums  made  a  grand  array  of 
bloom — dark  blue,  lighter  blue  and  a 
pretty  pinkish  color  and  blue  combined 
were  wonderful,  showing  the  larkspur 
family  able  to  endure  conditions  that 
killed  other  plants.  Across  the  empty 
space  was  the  broad  row,  same  length, 
of  Sweet  William  a  riot  of  colors.  This 
we  were  lucky  to  market.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  popular  a  bunch  of  Dianthus 
barbatus  is  with  old,  young,  men,  women 
and  children.  The  empty  space  was 
filled  with  five  rows  of  strawflowers ;  as 
we  were  delayed  in  transplanting,  we 
had  a  poor  crop.  Last  year  so  many 
stores  were  selling  the  everlastings,  bigger 
blossoms  than  we  can  raise,  so  cheaply, 


six  for  10  cents,  that  we  shall  not 
plant  many  again. 

Beyond  the  Sweet  William  we  had 
rows  of  garden  crops.  A  small  boy  in  the 
family  did  good  work  there  with  a  wheel- 
hoe.  On  other  edge  of  this  patch,  which 
is  about  150  ft.  across,  we  had  aspara¬ 
gus  ;  next  to  that  the  rows  of  Gladiolus 
and  then  five  rows  of  Asters,  and  the 
ground  was  all  used.  We  did  not  expect 
great  results  from  the  Asters,  but  the 
slight  dampness  of  the  night,  revived 
them  till  we  had  a  great  display  of 
color. 

Each  year  I  change  the  location  of 
the  Aster  rows  to  opposite  side,  which 
seems  to  work  well  as  regards  disease, 
but  from  the  Aster  bug  there  is  no 
let-up.  This  part  is  not  all  of  the  garden ; 
it  is  the  part  where  I  putter  about.  The 
vegetable  rows  go  down  farther  800  ft. 
or  more.  We  are  wondering  what  will 
be  the  result  of  this  year  after  all  the 
baking  of  the  soil  last  Summer.  Days 
at  a  time  the  strawberry  patch  went 
flat.  Could  buds  form  for  this  seasons 
crop?  M.  E.  F. 

Connecticut. 


The  Demure  Quaker  Ladies 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  American 
gardeners  are  lax  in  their  appreciation 
of  our  native  flora.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  apparent  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Houstonias.  Here  we  have  a  family  of 
plants  numbering  20  or  more  species,  and 
all  native  to  North  America,  and  they 
are  all  so  little  known  in  gardens  it 
would  trouble  most  gardeners  to  recog¬ 
nize  them.  Foreign  gardeners  appreciate 
them  at  their  true  worth,  and  go  to 
great  pains  to  enjoy  them.  Henry  Corre- 
von,  the  great  Swiss  alpine  gardener,  in 
his  new  book  on  rock  gardens,  expresses 
the  wish  that  he  might  again  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  America,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  see  the  blue  meadows  of 
Houstonia  caerulea.  Yet,  how  many  on 
this  side  know  anything  about  the  family  ? 
And  of  the  few  who  do  know  them,  how 
many  use  Houstonias  in  their  garden? 

The  most  common  eastern  form  is 
Houstonia  caerulea,  known  to  every  farm 
child  as  bluets,  Quaker  ladies.  Innocence 
and  a  host  of  other  names.  It  is  found 


most  frequently  in  moist  meadows,  but 
may  occur  under  quite  dry  conditions. 
There  seems  to  be  an  idea  abroad  among 
gardeners  that  this  plant  is  difficult  to 
keep  in  the  garden — an  erroneous  idea,  I 
believe.  It  is  true  that  the  plant  some¬ 
times  disappears  after  a  Summer  of 
flowering.  This  is  generally  caused  by 
planting  it  in  an  alkaline  soil.  In  an 
acid  soil  or  even  in  one  of  neutral  reac¬ 
tion,  the  plant  is  quite  permanent  and 
self-sows  with  some  freedom.  Given  a 
fair  degree  of  acidity,  a  reasonble 
amount  of  moisture,  and  preferably  a 
sandy  soil,  there  is  little  reason  why  we 
cannot  have  bluets  with  us  always. 

They  may  be  made  useful  in  many 
parts  of  the  garden.  In  the  rockery,  in 
the  wild  garden,  or  in  the  low  places  of 
the  hardy  border,  they  will  spread  a  green 
carpet  studded  all  over  with  blue  stars, 
continuing  to  flower  more  or  less  through¬ 
out  the  early  Summer.  The  plant  pro¬ 
duces  a  tiny  tuft  of  leaves  from  which 
spring  two  to  four-inch  stems.  They  may 
be  transplanted  from  the  wild  at  almost 
any  season  of  the  year,  provided  common 
precautions  are  taken.  Be  sure,  too,  to 
provide  conditions  similar  to  those  under 
which  they  have  been  thriving  in  nature. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  wild  flowers 


can  be  successfully  grown  in  our  gardens 
if  we  will  but  give  the  matter  a  little 
thought,  and  follow  the  path  which  na¬ 
ture  has  marked  out  for  us.  This  IIous- 
tonia  is  one  of  the  wildings  we  all 
should  have.  c.  w.  wood. 


Sowing:  Flower  Seeds 

Flower  seeds  vary  so  much  in  size,  and 
also  in  their  requirements,  that  the  ama¬ 
teur  is  often  puzzled  in  regard  to  the 
best  method  of  sowing  them.  On  sowing 
almost  any  kind  of  flower  seed  the  old 
rule  of  covering  them  only  about  the 
depth  or  size  of  the  seed  is  a  good 
method  to  follow.  In  sowing  in  flats  or 
boxes  it  is  well  to  screen  the  soil  if 
possible,  through  a  coarse  screen,  and 
also  to  get  the  top  of  the  soil  level  and 
smooth,  and  this  is  probably  best  done 
by  pressing  slightly  with  a  wooden  block 
or  common  brick,  but  if  the  brick  is 
used  do  not  put  on  much  pressure,  or  it 
will  harden  the  soil  too  much.  After 
the  soil  is  level  and  smooth  the  seed 
may  be  sown,  and  in  watering  afterwards 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wash 
out  the  seeds.  After  sowing  and  water¬ 
ing,  the  flats  or  boxes  may  be  stacked 
up  on  each  other  until  the  seeds  begin 
to  germinate,  but  after  that  they  should 
be  carefully  looked  over  every  day  in 
order  to  bring  those  to  the  light  which 
need  it.  Those  which  do  not  need  it 
may  be  stacked  up  again  until  they  start. 

If  the  rule  of  covering  described  above 
is  followed,  it  will  of  course  be  seen  that 
the  extremely  small  seeds  would  need 
practically  no  covering  while  others  may 
require  quite  a  little,  and  by  pressing  the 
seeds  into  the  soil  with  a  block  and  cov¬ 
ering  with  sand  or  leaf  mold,  almost 
every  seed  will  come  through  all  right. 
Seeds  of  tropical  plants  will  of  course 
require  more  heat  than  those  that  are 
more  hardy,  but  this  will  suggest  itself 
to  the  careful  grower.  Covering  the  flats 
with  a  sheet  of  paraffin  paper  or  even 
damp  newspaper  will  help  to  keep  in  the 
moisture  evenly  and  ensure  more  perfect 
germination.  In  transplanting  seedlings 
do  so  as  small  as  they  can  be  handled 
conveniently  as  they  recover  much  more 
quickly  than  would  the  larger  plants. 

H.  W.  IIALES. 


Brussels  Sprouts  in  the 
Home  Garden 

A  lot  of  home  gardeners  complain  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  little  success 
with  Brussels  sprouts.  In  fact,  this  vege¬ 
table  has  the  reputation,  whether  earned 
or  not,  of  being  capricious  in  its  behavior. 
It  is,  as  all  know,  a  member  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  family,  and  needs  the  same  general 
treatment  as  late  cabbage. 

In  my  garden,  I  plan  to  have  the 
plants  ready  for  setting  about  July  first. 
This  means  that  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
first  of  June.  They  are  started  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  the  seedlings  are  thinned  out 
so  stocky  plants  will  be  ready  for  the 
field  in  a  month  or  so.  The  plants  are 
placed  about  30  inches  apart  both  ways, 
as  in  the  case  of  cabbage.  This  allows  for 
ample  room  for  maximum  development. 

Fertilizing  the  Brussels  sprouts  crop 
is  practically  the  same  as  for  late  cab¬ 
bage,  and  the  gardener  who  grows  good 
cabbage  should  be  able  to  have  good 
sprouts.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
rhe  principal  cause  of  failure  to  grow 
this  crop  well  is  the  lack  of  moisture.  A 
cabbage  plant  is  able  to  stand  still 
through  a  quite  protracted  drought  and 
still  produce  a  fair  crop  after  the  usual 
Fall  rains  come  on,  but  not  so  with 
Brussels  sprouts.  The  latter  should  be 
assured  of  an  ample  supply  of  moisture 
during  all  stages  of  its  development. 

I  have  seen  it  recommended  to  cut 
the  top  out  of  the  plant  to  induce  forma¬ 
tion  of  head  in  the  axils  of  the  lower 
leaves,  but  have  found  no  justification 
for  such  practice.  However,  when  the 
heads  start  to  form  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem,  the  leaves  of  that  portion 
of  the  plant  should  be  removed  to  per¬ 
mit  unhindered  development. 

The  quality  of  this,  like  most  other 
members  of  the  cabbage  family,  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  slight  freezing,  and  it  is  dur¬ 
ing  late  Fall  and  early  Winter  that 
Brussels  sprouts  are  at  their  best.  Few 
gardeners,  however,  know  that  sprouts 
can  be  stored  in  the  cellar  for  use  during 
Winter.  For  that  purpose,  the  entire 
plant  should  be  taken  up  with  as  much 
earth  as  possible  adhering  to  the  roots. 
Stand  the  plants  on  the  cellar  floor,  with 
the  roots  surrounded  by  moist  earth,  and 
the  delicate  flavor  of  Brussels  sprouts 
may  be  enjoyed  throughout  the  Winter*. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 


Grafting  the  Hickory 

Having  received  several  inquiries  on 
the  above  subject  and  not  being  able  to 
reply  personally  to  them  I  thought  it  best 
to  give  my  experience  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  At  the  start,  how¬ 
ever,  I  wish  to  say  that  hardly  anyone 
need  expect  any  compensation  or  busi¬ 
ness  return  from  the  above  unless  he  is 
confident  of  living  one  or  two  centuries, 
but  lie  will  perhaps  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  at  least  some  person 
(when  chewing  the  nuts)  will  arise  and 
call  him  blessed.  Hickory  trees  are  among 
those  which  are  usually  very  difficult  to 
graft  successfully,  and  years  of  time  and 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by 
enthusiasts  who  have  had  little  return 
so  far.  One  peculiarity  is  the  tendency  to 
slough  off  after  the  grafts  have  apparent¬ 
ly  taken.  Thus  the  novice  at  starting  is 
delighted  by  his  apparent  success,  only 
to  find  that  the  second  year  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  grafts  have  died,  and  by  the 
third  or  four  year  quite  a  large  percent¬ 
age  have  ceased  to  exist.  As  far  as  ex¬ 
perience  goes  there  seem  to  be  several  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  One  is  the  extreme  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  wood,  which  prevents  the 
usual  quickness  in  grafting,  and  another 
difficulty  of  getting  any  stocks  with  other 
than  so-called  tap-roots.  All  kinds  of 
methods  have  been  used  to  try  to  over¬ 
come  these  difficulties,  but  only  with  par¬ 
tial  success,  and  the  perfect  stock  to  graft 
the  hickory  upon  has  yet  to  be  found. 

The  hickory  being  so  long  in  coming 
into  bearing  has  been  another  dra-wbaek, 
and  when  seeds  have  been  sown  of  the 
fine  varieties  it  has  been  found  (like 
many  other  seedlings)  that  they  do  not 
come  true.  Quite  a  number  of  stocks 
have  been  used  to  graft  upon,  but  so  far 
the  best  success  has  been  had  by  using 
the  ordinary  shellbai'k,  and  the  next  best 
by  the  ordinary  pecan.  A  test  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  or  methods  of  graft  seemed 
to  affect  the  result  slightly  if  at  all.  The 
principal  thing  is  to  use  a  clean  and  ex¬ 
tremely  sharp  knife,  and  to  bind  up  the 
grafts  as  soon  as  possible  with  grafting 
wax  in  order  to  prevent  drying  out. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


Important  Insect  Pests 
of  Orchard  Fruit 

(Continued  from  Page  277) 
of  adding  one  pint  of  nicotine  would  be 
justified. 

3. — Calyx  spray. — 2*4  gallons  liquid 
lime-sulphur,  2%  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead 
(powder),  water  to  make  100  gallons. 
Add  one  pint  of  nicotine  if  redbugs  are 
present. 

Finally,  much  may  be  accomplished  by 
applying  the  regular  cover  sprays  in  July 


Apples  Injured  by  Leaf-roller.  Fig.  8 


and  very  early  August.  As  already  point¬ 
ed  out,  the  small  caterpillars  are  feeding 
on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  in 
July  and  during  August  (Fig.  4).  By 
covering  the  underside  of  the  foliage  with 
the  poison  a  large  proportion  of  the  lar¬ 
vae  may  be  killed. 

The  Fruit-tree  Leaf-roller 

In  1911  the  fruit-tree  leaf-roller  be¬ 
came  prominent  in  Western  New  York 
apple  orchards,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  present  in  most  of  the  apple  and 
pear  orchards  in  this  State;  occasionally 
in  enormous  numbers.  It  may  suddenly 
appear  in  an  orchard  and  become  the 
most  serious  pest  there. 

Injuries. — The  caterpillars  of  the  leaf- 
roller  appear  with  the  development  of  the 
early  foliage  and  begin  at  once  to  eat  or 
“ragM  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  blos¬ 
soms  appear  they  begin  to  tie  the  flowers 
and  leaves  together  with  silk  and  to  feed 
within  the  cluster.  An  orchard  is  some¬ 
times  seriously  defoliated  by  the  innum¬ 
erable  caterpillars.  As  soon  as  the  young 
apples  and  pears  are  set  the  caterpillars 
attack  them  by  gnawing  cavities  in  the 
sides  of  the  young  fruits.  In  the  ease 
of  apples,  when  injured  very  young,  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  fall  off,  while 
the  apples  that  remain  on  the  tree  are 
usually  much  scarred  and  deformed  (Fig. 
8). 

Life  History. — The  eggs  of  the  leaf- 
roller  are  found  on  the  branches  of  in¬ 
fested  trees  from  the  latter  part  of  June 
to  the  following  April  and  early  May. 
They  are  laid  in  grayish  batches  about 
the  size  of  the  end  of  a  lead  pencil,  and 
when  abundant  can  be  found  on  the 
smaller  branches  at  any  time  during  the 
Winter.  The  eggs  begin  to  hatch  in  aver¬ 
age  seasons  during  the  first  week  in  May 
in  New  York  but  the  hatching  may  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  even 
more.  The  caterpillars,  which  become 
grown  in  from  three  to  six  weeks,  are 
about  one  inch  long,  and  light  green  in 
color  with  black  heads.  They  roll  the 
leaves,  but  when  disturbed  drop  down 
from  their  hiding  places  on  threads  of 
silk.  In  June  they  transform  to  pupse 
among  the  webbed  leaves  of  the  tree, 
and  in  about  12  days  the  moths  appear 
ready  to  deposit  their  eggs.  There  is 
but  one  generation  a  year. 

Life  History. — The  eggs  of  the  leaf- 
roller  are  found  on  the  branches  of  in¬ 
fested  trees  from  the  latter  part  of  June 
to  the  following  April  and  early  May. 
They  are  laid  in  grayish  batches  about 
the  size  of  the  end  of  a  lead  pencil,  and 
when  abundant  can  be  found  on  the 
smaller  branches  at  any  time  during  the 
Winter.  The  eggs  begin  to  hatch  in  aver¬ 
age  seasons  during  the  first  week  in  May 
in  New  York,  but  the  hatching  may  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  even 
more.  The  caterpillars,  which  become 
grown  in  from  three  to  six  weeks,  are 
about  one  inch  long,  and  light  green  in 
color  with  black  heads.  They  roll  the 
leaves,  but  when  disturbed  drop  down 
from  their  hiding  places  on  threads  of 
silk.  In  June  they  transform  to  pupse 
among  the  webbed  leaves  of  the  tree,  and 
in  about  12  days  the  moths  appear  ready 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  There  is  but  one 
generation  a  year. 

Control. — In  severe  infestations  the 
insect  cannot  be  satisfactorily  controlled 
by  poisons  alone.  Efforts  must  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  destruction  of  the  eggs 
(Continued  on  Page  290) 
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Experiment  station  tests 


PROVE  T'"* 

SUNOCO 


does  give  commercial  control 
of Rosy  Aphis  of  Apple 


Leading  orchardists  throughout  the  United  States  have  been  using 
SUNOCO  SELF-EMULSIFYING  SPRAY  for  many  years  with  great  success. 

A  recent  report  of  the  New  York  (Geneva),  Experiment  Station  compares 
Sunoco  Spray  with  three  other  petroleum  products  in  the  control  of  Rosy 
Aphis  of  Apple. 

In  Table  6,  of  Bulletin  #582,  the  relative  value  of  the  petroleum  sprays 
appears  as  follows: 


Plat  No. 

Treatment 

No.  of  Trees 

Total  No.  of 
Apples 

Average  No.  of 
apples  per  tree 

Average  No.  of 
Aphid  apples  per  tree 

Percentage  of 
Aphid  apples  per  tree 

10 

Sunoco  Spray 

9 

13,176 

1,464 

109 

7.45 

9 

Oil  Emulsion  #1 

8 

16,258 

2,032 

430 

21.16 

11 

Oil  Emulsion  #2 

8 

10,303 

1,288 

366 

28.42 

12 

Oil  Emulsion  #3 

8 

5,052 

632 

275 

43.60 

In  addition  to  a  “commercial  control"  of 
Rosy  Aphis  with  Sunoco  Spray,  European 
Red  Mite,  Scale  Insects  and  Apple  Red  Bug 
can  be  controlled  with  a  single  late  delayed 
dormant  spray. 

Sunoco  Spray  forms  a  perfect  emulsion  with 
any  cold  or  hard  water,  is  practically  odor¬ 


less  and  lubricates  the  spray  machinery, 
Sunoco  Spray  may  be  used  according  to  our 
recommendations  year  after  year  without 
danger  of  injury  to  the  trees. 

You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  find  out 
about  Sunoco.  Send  in  the  coupon  today. 


Send  me  (FREE)  valuable  literature  and  bulletins. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Mail  to  SUNOCO  Spray  Dept.  Y 
Sun  Oil  Company 

1608  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  literature  contains  valuable  information  on  fruit ' 
spraying— sent  free.  Just  clip  and  mail  coupon. 


SELF 

EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY 


MADE  BY  SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  PRODUCERS  OF  BLUE  SUNOCO  MOTOR  FUEL 
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Burn  Weeds  Whi le  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
etalk.  All  year  usefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  etc 
Doe9  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
Hauck  Mlg.  Co.,  123  Tenth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Ya 
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Edmonds9  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  andkeeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


JNCLUDING  0  radiators,  large 


steam 

boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


ADJUSTO 

PLANT  SUPPORTS 

Save  Plants — 
Space — Time ! 

.  ,  .  use  them  on  every  plant, 
bush  or  shrub  in  your  garden. 
Holds  plants  up  in  air  and 
sunlight —  eases  cultivation. 
Square,  sturdy,  green,  hard¬ 
wood  stakes — pointed  at  end 
with  hoop,  strong  spring  wire 
adjustable  to  any  height.  2 
ioops  for  taller  plants.  Elimi¬ 
nates  tying  and  retying.  Us¬ 
able  year  after  year.  Stake  a 
plant  a  minute.  Low  cost- 
write  today  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  literature. 

Send  20c  for  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  and  describing  garden 
furniture,  trellises,  boxes,  etc. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Makers  of 

UNADILLA 

YARD  and  GARDEN 
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The  Guava,  a  Tropical  Fruit  Sweet  Corn  All  Summer 


Many  of  us  have  considered  the  clear 
wine-colored  jelly  and  other  preserves 
made  from  the  guava  quite  delectable, 
but  we  seldom  give  much  thought  to  this 
fruit  itself  as  it  grows  on  its  native  soil 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  guava 
but  the  species  which  produces  the  bulk 
of  fruit  for  commerce  is  Psidium  Gua- 
java.  The  tree  is  from  15  to  20  feet 
high,  bearing  short-stalked  ovate  leaves 
with  strongly  marked  veins,  and  covered 
with  a  sort  of  down. 

Among  the  best-known  varieties  are 
the  white,  the  red  and  the  mountain 
guava.  The  first  named,  P.  Guajava  var. 
pyriferum,  is  regarded  as  a  shrub  when 
growing  wild  but,  if  properly  cared  for, 
in  gardens  develops  into  a  large,  hand¬ 
some  tree  with  very  hard  tough  wood.  It 
bears  simple  leaves,  with  white  flowers. 


It  is  possible  to  have  sweet  corn  fresh 
from  the  garden  nearly  all  Summer.  To 
do  this,  however,  requires  some  fore¬ 
thought  and  some  planning,  but  it  is 
a  possibility.  It  has  been  done  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont,  by  the  use  of  small 
areas.  In  two  gardens  sweet  corn  was 
harvested  frequently  from  July  15  to 
October  15 ;  over  90  days.  It  is  a  simple 
story  to  tell  how  it  was  done,  but  let 
us  see  just  why  it  is  worth  while. 

Sweet  corn  is  a  good  vegetable.  It  is 
easy  to  grow,  simple  to  plant,  economical 
to  harvest,  cook  and  serve.  Anybody 
can  produce  it  but  why  grow  it  when 
one  can  buy  it?  The  reason  is  found  in 
its  perishable  nutritive  nature.  Sweet 
corn  deteriorates  in  quality  very  quickly 
after  picked  from  stalk  because  the 
sugar  in  it  changes  to  starch  in  a  very 
short  time.  In  about  two  hours  after 
picking,  fully  one-half  of  the  sugar  re¬ 
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KillWeedswiih 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all, 
while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch,  2000“ 
F.,  destroys  Canada  Thistle, 
Quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy,  Hon- 
*  eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  for 
destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
Stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi¬ 
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The  Guava  as  It  Grows  and  Sections  of  Fruit  Showing  Seeds 


and  the  fruits  which  are  about  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg  resemble  the  pear  in  shape. 
The  smooth,  thick  rind  of  the  guava  fruit 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  color  while  the  pulp 
within  is  of  pinkish  color,  containing 
many  seeds.  The  fruit  has  a  pleasant 
and  somewhat  aromatic  flavor,  and  the 
famous  guava  jelly  is  made  largely  from 
this  variety. 

The  red  guava,  P.  Guajava  var.  pomi- 
ferum,  resembles  the  pomegranate  in 
shape,  but  its  pulp  is  generally  of  a 
darker  color  than  the  white  guava  and  is 
not  of  such  fine  a  flavor  for  eating  pur¬ 
poses.  The  fruits  are  of  too  perishable  a 
nature  to  be  exported  in  their  natural 
state,  but  the  jelly  and  other  preserves, 
will  keep  indefinitely. 

In  the  woods  of  Jamaica,  Brutish  West 
Indies,  the  mountain  guava  grows  to  a 
large  tree,  and  the  grain  of  the  wood  is 
beautiful.  It  is  used  largely  for  gun- 
stocks  and  in  other  eases  where  hard, 
tough  wood  is  needed,  but  is  not  very 
suitable  for  building.  The  fruit,  however, 
is  not  as  good  to  eat  as  the  other  varie¬ 
ties  and  is  much  smaller  than  they  are. 

The  guava  has  been  introduced  into 
various  parts  ?f  India,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries  of  the  East,  where  it  has  be¬ 
come  perfectly  naturalized.  Though  of 
course,  much  too  tender  for  outdoor 
planting  in  England,  the  guava  thrives 
there  in  hothouses.  E.  G. 


turns  to  starch  in  the  kernel ;  hence  the 
poor  quality  of  “hold-over”  corn.  It  is 
not  as  nutritious  as  when  first  picked. 
The  poor  quality  of  corn  on  the  ear 
which  is  two  days  old  is  thus  explained, 
even  though  it  costs  15  cents  an  ear 
when  the  season  first  opens. 

The  second  reason  why  we  should 
grow  it,  is  found  in  its  nutritive  nature. 
Corn  has  much  food  value.  It  contains 
only  To  per  cent  water  in  contrast  to  SO 
or  90  per  cent  in  many  vegetables.  It 
contains  nearly  14  per  cent  of  starch,  six 
per  cent  sugar,  while  most  vegetables  con¬ 
tain  little  sugar.  Most  of  it  lias  five 
per  cent  protein,  a  food  which  occurs  in 
small  quantities  in  most  vegetables,  ex¬ 
cept  peas  and  beans.  The  bulky  nature 
of  a  kernel,  usually  double-skinned,  con¬ 
tains  a  property  favoring  bowel  action 
and  thus  has  bulk  value  which  is  so 
important  in  other  foods  in  helping  to 
overcome  constipation. 

The  only  way  to  have  sweet  corn  all 
Summer  is  to  plant  and  plan  for  it. 
Choose  a  succession  of  varieties  and 
plant  them  in  succession.  It  is  fun  to 
do  it.  The  varieties  of  corn  are  numerous 
and  they  offer  a  long  period  of  ripening, 
but  one  needs  more  than  the  ordinary 
varieties  to  do  this.  The  main  problem  is 
to  get  corn  early.  This  requires  an  es¬ 
pecially  early  kind  and  early  planting  of 
it,  also  early  warm  soil.  Choose  the 
Pickaninny  variety  which  ripens  much 
ahead  of  the  Golden  Bantam.  The  Pick¬ 
aninny  variety  is  of  Canadian  origin, 


March  7,  1931 

created  by  Frofessor  W.  T.  Macoun  of 
the  Central  Experimental  Fanns,  Ottawa. 
It  is  something  new  in  the  dwarf  va¬ 
riety  which  matures  in  advance  of  other 
kinds.  It  is  especialy  adapted  to  short 
Summer  sections.  It  ripens  as  far  north 
as  Winnipeg  where  vegetable  gardening 
is  very  uncertain.  The  stalk  of  Pick¬ 
aninny  is  seldom  more  than  three  feet 
tall.  The  ears  are  small  and  short  but 
they  are  very  sweet  and  they  come  very 
early,  so  they  make  a  real  treat.  To  get 
extra  early  plants,  advance  some  in  dirt 
hands  or  clods  of  turf,  or  berry  baskets, 
and,  when  two  weeks  along,  set  them 
out  of  doors  without  shaking  out  the 
soil.  Transplant  the  band  of  earth  and 
roots  perfectly  intact.  This  method  of 
handling  avoids  any  interruption  of  the 
growth  or  setback  in  transplanting. 
Planting  out  may  be  done  when  the 
plants  are  perhaps  two  weeks  old  and 
as  early  as  the  danger  of  Spring  frost 
is  past.  In  Burlington,  this  usually  means 
from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  May  in 
a  normal  season.  If  there  is  no  check 
in  growth,  the  plants  will  develop  rapidly 
and  produce  corn  large  enough  to  eat 
sometime  before  the  middle  of  July.  A 
good  selection  with  at  least  two  plantings 
of  each  variety  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 
would  be  Pickaninny,  Golden  Bantam, 
Orange  Yellow,  and  Burpee.  Then  finish 
off  with  Evergreen  or  Country  Gentleman. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


Strength  for  Nicotine  Spray 

Will  you  tell  me  the  proper  dilution 
when  using  Black  Leaf  40  as  a  spray  for 
various  insect  pests?  A.  S. 

New  Jersey. 

The  strength  recommended  for  some  of 
the  more  frequent  pests  is:  Green  aphis, 
leaf  hopper,  thrips,  false  tarnished  plant 
bug,  three-fourths  pint  to  100  gallons 
water;  woolly  aphis,  red  bug,  black  and 
mealy  aphis,  one  pint  to  100  gallons; 
grape-leaf  hopper,  one-half  pint  to  100 
gallons. 

When  used  alone,  a  spreader  of  laun¬ 
dry  or  fish-oil  soap,  3  to  5  lbs.  per  100 
gallons  is  desirable.  In  combination  with 
lime-sulphur,  lead  arsenate,  etc.,  a  casein 
spreader  is  better. 

This  nicotine  sulphate  kills  insects  of 
soft-bodied  types  both  by  contact  and 
the  powerful  fumes.  Chewing  insects 
in  the  soft  caterpillar  stage  are  easily 
killed  with  it. 

A  comparatively  new  use  is  for  the 
squash  vine  borer,  1.3  ounces  of  Black 
Leaf  40  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This 
strong  solution  is  put  around  the  soil  at 
base  of  the  plant  a  week  after  eggs  are 
found,  followed  by  three  sprays  later  a 
week  apart. 


Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

This  section  has  had  a  very  favorable 
Winter  so  far,  except  for  a  scarcity  of 
water,  and  a  recent  all-day  rain  has 
helped  that  situation  greatly. 

A  good  part  of  the  Danish  cabbage, 
which  has  been  held  in  storage  since  No¬ 
vember,  is  moving  to  market  at  $8  and 
$8.50  per  ton.  Alfalfa  and  clover  mixed 
hay  are  moving  at  $15  per  ton  in  bale, 
and  Timothy,  if  good  enough,  brings  $14. 
There  is  no  demand  for  No.  3  or  low- 
grade  hay  of  any  kind,  except  for  local 
feeding. 

Since  my  last  notes  were  sent  in, 
wheat  has  dropped  from  80  to  75e  per 
bushel.  A  few  oats  are  moving  at  35e 
per  bushel,  mostly  from  farmers  with  a 
surplus  to  other  farmers  who  need  more 
oats  to  feed. 

Nothing  is  doing  yet  in  wool.  Sheep 
are  lower  in  price  than  for  several  years, 
and  it  is  a  fine  time  to  buy  a  flock  and 
start  a  lamb  and  wool  business  which 
cannot  but  be  profitable  in  coming  years. 

Farmers  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
appreciate  the  great  value  of  the  canning 
industry,  and  year  by  year  more  farmers 
are  raising  crops  of  peas,  string  beans, 
sweet  corn,  vegetables  or  cabbage  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  canning  factories  which  are  now 
quite  numerous  in  Western  New  York. 
Few  sections  are  beyond  trucking  dis¬ 
tance  from  some  one  of  them.  Cabbage 
was  contracted  by  the  kraut  makers  in 
1930  for  more  money  per  ton  than  the 
same  cabbage  would  have  brought  on  the 
market  at  time  of  delivery.  There  are 
many  canning  plants  conveniently  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  Genesee  Valley. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  E.  h. 
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The  Ford  Truck 

is  low  in  cost  and  useful  throughout  the  gear 


^  H  si  /F  IS 

i. 

THIS  spring  and  summer,  let  a  Ford  truck 
lighten  your  hauling-tasks.  When  the  ground 
is  soft  with  thaws  or  rain,  the  Ford  has  the 
power  needed.  For  those  trips  to  to^n,  to 
the  elevator,  and  to  the  freight-yard,  the 
Ford  offers  speed  and  safety.  Whether  you 
use  it  hard  each  day,  or  as  an  occasional 
extra  helper,  the  Ford  truck  will  do  its 
share  of  work  at  an  exceedingly  low  cost. 

The  Ford  114-ton  truck  is  strong  and 
rugged  throughout.  Its  design  is  simple,  a 
feature  that  increases  reliability.  Fine  ma¬ 
terials  are  used  in  its  construction. 

For  example,  there  are  forty  different 
kinds  of  steel  in  the  chassis,  for  added 
strength  and  longer  service.  There  are  more 
than  twenty  ball  and  roller  bearings,  to  re¬ 
duce  friction,  to  add  to  smooth  operation, 
and  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  truck. 


Precision  workmanship  is  another  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Ford.  It  assures  parts  of  ac¬ 
curate  fit,  providing  long  and  excellent 
service,  and  helping  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
maintenance. 

A  chassis  with  either  13114-inch  or  157- 
inch  wheelbase  can  be  supplied.  Among  the 
bodies  available  for  both  are  stake  sides 
and  cattle  racks,  for  use  on  the  standard 
platform  body.  They  may  be  equipped  with 
either  open  or  closed  cabs.  Dual  rear  wheels 
are  available  at  small  additional  cost,  and 
there  is  a  choice  of  high  or  low  rear-axle 
gear-ratios  to  adapt  the  truck  to  the  type  of 
service  required. 

Go  to  your  Ford  dealer  and  see  this  truck. 
Let  him  show  you  how  little  it  will  cost  to 
own  a  Ford  truck  and  to  operate  it  through 
many  seasons  to  come. 


FEATURES 

OF  THE  FORE  TRUCK 

40- HORSE-POWER,  4-CYLINDER  ENGINE 
TORQUE-TUBE  DRIVE 
CANTILEVER  REAR  SPRINGS 
HEAVY  FRONT  AXLE  AND  SPRING 

SPIRAL  BEVEL  GEAR  REAR  AXLE,  WITH 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED  PINION 

4-SPEED  TRANSMISSION 
LARGE,  FULLY  ENCLOSED  BRAKES 

TRIPLEX  SHATTER-PROOF  WINDSHIELDS 
(FOR  SAFETY) 

You  may  purchase  a  Ford  truck  or  light  commercial 
car  on  convenient,  economical  terms  through  the 
Authorised  Ford  Finance  Plans  of  the  Universal 
Credit  Company . 
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G^ow  Comes  an  Improved-Model 

McCormick-Deering 

Potato  Planter 


'with  automatic  seed  delivery;  furrow  openers  held 
under  spring  pressure;  adjustments  for  planting  deep 
or  shallow;  and  many  other  features 


EVERY  feature  of  this  new  planter  con' 
tributes  to  accuracy  and  long  life.  The 
frame  is  strong  and  rigidly  braced.The  tires 
are  extra  wide.  Furrow  openers  hold  firmly 
to  their  work,  planting  in  a  straight  line 
that  makes  for  easy  cultivating  later  on. 
Adjustments  enable  you  to  plant  at  inter- 
vals  of  7, 9,  ii,  13, 15, 17,  or  20  inches,  and 
in  rows  32,  34,  36,  or  38  inches  apart. 

You  can  plant  up  to  12  acres  a  day  with 
the  new  single-row  McCormick-Deering 
. . .  20  acres  a  day  with  the  2-row.  Fertilizer 
attachments — available  on  special  order — 
deposit  the  fertilizer  near  the  seed,  where 
it  should  be,  rather  than  on  the  seed. 

See  this  new  planter  at  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer’s  the  first  chance  you  get. 
Write  for  the  new  24 -page  booklet 
“Planting  and  Digging  Potatoes  the 
McCormick-Deering  Way.” 


including  — 

separate  depth  levers  for 
each  furrow  opener  . . .  frame 
rigidly  braced  with  gusset 
plates  .  .  .  wide  tires  .  .  .  foot 
throwout — no  uncovered  seed 
at  ends  of  rows . . .  level  of  seed 
in  seed  chamber  controlled 
by  new,  improved  method. 


McCORMICK  REAPER 
CENTENNIAL 

1831  1931 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated. ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Why  Worry,  Mr.  Farmer, 

when  you  can  prosper  quickly  as  Whitmer  Dealer? 
Energetic  dealers  are  now  making  $50  and  up  weekly 
distributing  Whitmer  products  to  their  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Free  instruction  while  earning, 
in  productive  sales  methods.  Several  vacant  terri¬ 
tories  in  New  York.  Get  our  "Every-day-pay-day” 
plan  for  rural  and  city  salesmen. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Box  F.  Columbu*.  Ind. 


W¥%/ 11/  MrfP  TRACTION  AND  ENGINE 

mJKwPI  Amu  High-Pressure  Sprayers 


Cover  4  and  6  Rows— Give  Complete  Coverage  of  Plants 

The  IRON  AGE  Four- Row,  Drop-Nozzle  Trac-  iron  age  No.#70 

tion  Sprayer  delivers  spray  from  three  angles,  Combined  Field  and 

pressure  up  to  300  lbs.  IRON  AGE  Povver** 

Underslung  Engine  Sprayers  covet  up  Sprayer 

to  six  rows  at  pressures  as  high  as  450 
lbs.  Widest  Spray  Boom  is  made  rigid 
by  exclusive  Locking  device. 

Illustrated  Folders  on  Sprayers  and  Potato 
Planters — Writ*  for  them. 

A.  B-  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  1330  YORK.  PA. 


PRE-WAR  PRICES  ON 


HYDRATED 

GROUND  DURNT 

PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  give  railroad  station 

ROBERTA.  REICHARD,  INC.  Allentown,  Pa. 


LIME 


ONLY  PRUNER 

that  cuts  from 
both  sides  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Forged 
< Double  Cut  from  tool  steel.  Durable. 

oAll  Styles  and  Sizes. 
Delivered  Free  To  Your  Door. 


329  s.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Send  for  1  llustrated 
Circular  and  Trices 


Important  Insect  Pests 
of  Orchard  Fruit 

(Continued  from  Page  2S6) 
before  they  hatch  in  the  Spring.  The 
eggs  can  be  destroyed  in  large  measure 
by  spraying  the  trees  thoroughly  with 
oils  as  near  the  active  growing  period  of 
the  tree  as  possible  hut  before  the  buds 
show  any  green. 

Homemade  lubricating  oil  emulsions, 
most  of  which  contain  06%  per  cent  of 
oil,  may  also  be  used.  They  should  be  di¬ 
luted  to  give  from  6  to  8  per  cent  oil  in 
the  spray  tank  (nine  to  12  gallons  to 
100  gallons  of  spray  mixture).  Certain 
miscible  oils  diluted  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  manufacturer  have  also  given 
very  good  results. 

In  severe  infestations  the  oils  must  be 
supplemented  by  frequent  applications  of 
heavy  doses  of  arsenate  of  lead,  in  order 
to  keep  the  new  foliage  well*  covered  with 
the  poison.  Mr.  Harman  advises  weekly 
applications  of  the  poison,  5  or  6  lbs.  to 
100  gallons,  from  the  time  the  eggs  begin 
hatching  in  early  May  to  a  week  after 
the  calyx  spray.  These  treatments 
should  be  given  about  as  follows : 

1.  — “Just  before  the  first  visible  pink 
shows  on  Greening  apple  blossoms.” 

2.  — “When  Greening  blossoms  are  in 
full  pink  stage.” 

3. — “Calyx.” 

4.  — “One  week  following  the  calyx.” 

In  light  infestations,  the  amount  of  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  should  be  5  lbs.  to  100  gal¬ 
lons  in  the  pre-blossom  and  calyx  sprays. 
If  the  spraying  is  done  thoroughly  this 
should  give  satisfactory  protection. 

The  Pear  Psylla 

The  pear  psylla  continues  to  be  the 
worst  insect  pest  of  the  pear  grower  in 
the  East.  Almost  yearly  the  psylla  ex¬ 
acts  its  toll  from  the  grower  in  one  form 
or  another,  either  by  actual  damage  to 
the  trees  and  fruit  or  by  increasing  the 
cost  of  production  arising  from  the  nec¬ 
essary  spraying  operations. 

Life  History  and  Injury.  —  The 
Winter  is  passed  by  the  adult  psylla 
(Fig.  7)  hidden  in  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  often  beneath 
leaves,  in  the  crotches  of  the  branches 
or  on  the  ground.  On  sunny  days  in  late 
Fall  and  early  Spring  the  “flies”  often 
come  out  of  their  hiding  places  to  sun 
themselves.  In  April  the  psyllas  lay  their 
orange-yellow  eggs  in  the  leaf  scars  and 


Pear  Psylla  {Enlarged) .  Fig.  7 


about  the  buds  of  the  twigs.  Most  of 
the  eggs  hatch  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  May  in  New  York  State.  The  nymphs 
from  these  eggs  complete  their  growth  in 
about  one  month  and  the  “flies”  soon  hiy 
their  eggs  for  a  new  generation.  There 
may  be  three  or  four  generations  a  sea¬ 


son,  in  which  case  the  insect  may  become 
exceedingly  numerous  in  July. 

Control. — The  psylla  is  an  insect  most 
tenacious  of  its  hold  and  fairly  resistant 
to  most  methods  of  attack.  In  orchards 
in  which  the  insect  is  present  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  in  which  it  persists,  any  meas¬ 
ures  taken  must  be  very  thorough,  and 
must  be  followed  as  persistently  as  the 
insect  follows  its  activities.  The  more 
general  method  of  attacking  the  psylla 
is  to  spray  the  infested  trees  in  late 
April  or  early  May  when  the  cluster 
buds  (Fig.  6)  have  separated  in  Bart- 
letts,  or  when  they  begin  to  separate  in 
Kieffer,  with  lime-sulphur  11  gallons  in 
S9  gallons  of  water.  This  to  destroy  the 
eggs  and  the  young  flies  as  they  hatch 
from  the  eggs.  The  application  should 
be  made  very  thoroughly,  using  an 
abundance  of  material.  In  average  years 
the  great  majority  of  the  eggs  are  de¬ 
posited  by  the  time  the  cluster  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  separate.  In  late,  cool  seasons 
many  eggs  may  be  deposited  after  the 
cluster  buds  separate,  and  in  such  sea¬ 
sons  this  application  of  lime-sulphur  will 
not  be  so  effective.  The  lime-sulphur 
treatment  should  be  followed  by  the 
calyx  spray  (one  week  after  the  petals 
fall)  with  the  following  mixture:  Copper 
sulphate  2  lbs.,  hydrated  lime  30  to  40 
lbs.,  nicotine  sulphate  one  pint,  water  to 
make  100  gallons.  If  these  treatments 
have  not  checked  the  psylla  and  the  flies 
become  abundant  in  Summer  the  orchard 
will  have  to  be  treated  again  w7ith  the 
same  mixture  of  copper  sulphate,  lime 
and  nicotine. 

Mr.  Hartzell,  who  has  been  fighting 
the  psylla  with  oils,  suggests  the  follow¬ 
ing  procedure  as  a  cheaper  alternative  to 
the  foregoing  schedule :  A  dormant  appli¬ 
cation  of  lubricating  oil  emulsion  diluted 
to  contain  3  per  cent  of  oil  or  of  a  misci¬ 
ble  oil  following  the  manufacturer’s  rec¬ 
ommendation.  Whichever  oil  is  used  it 
should  be  applied  early  in  the  Spring,  or 
sunny  days  in  March  and  April  when  the 
psylla  flies  first  appear  on  the  trees.  The 
oil  not  only  kills  the  flies  but  repels  them 
later  and  also  destroys  the  young  nymphs 
that  may  hatch  after  the  oil  is  applied. 
It  seems  advisable  not  to  apply  oils  more 
than  two  years  in  succession  especially 
if  the  trees  are  old  or  weak. 

If  scab  is  prevalent  in  the  region  an 
application  of  copper  sulphate  2  lbs.,  lime 
30  to  40  lbs.,  and  lead  arsenate  2%  lbs. 
with  water  to  make  100  gallons,  should 
be  made  when  the  blossom  buds  separate 
in  the  cluster  (Fig.  8).  Lime-sulphur 
should  not  be  used  after  oils. 

Finally,  one  week  after  the  petals  fall 
(calyx  spray)  a  second  application  of 
the  copper  sulphate,  lime  and  arsenate 
should  be  given,  and  if  psylla  nymphs  or 
the  green  bug  are  present  a  pint  of  nico¬ 
tine-sulphate  should  be  added. 

A  General  Spray  Schedule  for 
the  Orchard 

Space  forbids  a  discussion  of  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth,  redbug,  aphids  and  other  com¬ 
mon  pests  of  the  apple  orchard.  Surely 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  keep  the  or- 
chardist  busy  most  of  the  season.  In¬ 
deed,  a  constant  warfare  against  the  in¬ 
sect  enemies  of  the  orchard  has  to  be 
maintained,  and  one  has  to  keep  posted 
on  the  latest  methods  of  control,  and  on 
the  watch  for  new  and  unexpected  pests. 
The  following  general  spray  schedule  has 
been  devised  for  the  apple  grower  and  if 
followed  carefully,  will  take  care  of  most 
of  the  troubles  to  which  an  orchard  is 
subject. 


When  to  Apply 

First  Application — 

The  Delayed  Dormant 

When  leaves  of  buds  are 
out  from  14  to  %  inch. 


Second  Application — 

The  Pre-biossom 

When  buds  of  blossom 
cluster  are  ready  to  sep¬ 
arate  or  have  actually 
separated. 


Mixture  to  Use 


Lime-sulphur ....  2*4  gals. 
Argenate  of  lead. 2^4  lbs. 
Nicotine  sulphate.!  pint 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 
If  scale  is  present  use  11 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur. 


Lime-sulphur ....  21/J  gals. 
Arsenate  of  lead. .  .3  lbs. 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 


The  Orchard  Enemies 


Scab,  aphids,  bud-moth, 
blister-mite,  case-bearers. 


Scab,  bud-moth,  leaf-roll¬ 
er,  case-bearers,  curculio. 


Third  Application — 

Calyx  or  Petal  Fall 

When  the  last  of  the 
petals  are  falling. 


Lime-sulphur.  .  . .214  gals. 
Arsenate  of  lead.2x/2  lbs. 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 
If  redbugs  are  present 
add  one  pint  of  nicotine. 


Scab,  codling-moth,  bud- 
moth,  curculio,  redbugs. 


Two  subsequent  applications,  known  as  cover  sprays,  are  given,  one  about  three 
weeks  after  the  calyx  spray  and  another  about  the  last  of  July.  Each  consists 
of  2 y2  gals,  lime-sulphur,  2%  lbs.  arsenate  of  lead  and  water  to  make  100  gals. 
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Get  those  EXTRA  PROFITS 


that  a  Good  Tractor  earns 


Not  only  in  the  field  of  fruit  growing,  but 
for  general  farming  too,  Cletrac  Crawlers 
have  always  been  remarkably  efficient 
units.  This  new  Cletrac  “15”  is  an  ideal, 
all -job  tractor  for  farm  work.  It  has 
plenty  of  power  for  the  heavy  work  of 
plowing  and  seed-bed  fitting  and  handles 
these  and  other  field  jobs  with  real  speed 
and  economy. 


You  can  buy  the  Cletrac  “15”  at  a  price 
that  is  amazingly  low  for  a  tractor  of 
this  quality  and  horsepower.  See  it  at 
your  Cletrac  dealer’s  or  write  direct  for 
interesting  literature. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

19361  Euclid  Avenue 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


CLETRAC  CRAWLER  TRACTORS 


Thorough,  Low-Cost  Fruit  Work  is 
Yours  with  this  New  Small  Cletrac 


FINE,  plump  fruit  and  lots  of  it.  Firm, 
uniform  beauties  —  BRINGING 
TOP  PRICES !  That,  in  brief,  is  success¬ 
ful  fruit  growing  l 

Faithful  work  —  thorough  work  that 
unfailingly  keeps  to  schedule — is  always 
back  of  annually  repeating  yields  like 
this.  And  of  vital  importance  is  the  trac¬ 
tor  that  handles  the  job. 


Into  the  Cletrac  “15”  is  built  every  worth¬ 
while  feature  that  could  be  asked  for  in 
a  tractor  for  fruit  work.  Flexibility, 
sturdiness,  compactness  —  ease  of  hand¬ 
ling  and  maneuvering  —  light  tread  — 
comfort  —  nothing  has  been  overlooked 
in  making  this  Cletrac  Crawler  the  out¬ 
standing  power  unit  for  the  fruit  grower. 

Here  is  power,  ample  for  the  heavy  pull 
of  deep-set  discs  or  other  implements  — 
power  that  can  walk  up  stiff  grades  with 
less  gear  shifting  —  power  that  gets  the 
maximum  work  out  of  your  equipment. 
Here  is  speed  that  covers  the  ground 
quickly.  Here  is  traction  that  doesn’t 


slip  —  tread  that  is  light  and  doesn’t 
pack  the  soil. 

This  Cletrac  “15,”  like  the  four  other 
Cletrac  models  has  the  famous  system 
of  automatic  lubrication  to  track  wheel 
bearings  and  other  points  outside  the 
motor.  No  time  out  for  the  mean  job  of 
daily  hand  oiling.  All  bearings  are  thor¬ 
oughly  safe-guarded  against  dirt  and  grit 
by  means  of  dust-proof  packing  and 
covering. 

Power  steering  is  another  big  Cletrac 
feature  that  is  yours  with  the  Cletrac 
Fifteen.  A  light  touch  on  the  controls 
turns  the  tractor  right  or  left — the  motor 
doing  the  work.  A  short  turning  radius 
of  8  feet  makes  it  easy  to  work  among 
the  trees  and  in  close  quarters.  The 
Cletrac  method  of  planetary  gear  steer¬ 
ing  is  a  patented  and  exclusive  feature 
of  all  Cletracs. 


General  Farm  Work  too,  is  Quick 
and  Cheap  with  this  CletracJ 
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MIXTURE 


GROW  . 

"FANCY”  FRUIT/ 

There’s  still  time  to  burn  last 
year’s  rubbish — and  kill  the 
pests  and  diseases  that  other¬ 
wise  will  carry  over  on  it  to 
plague  you  in  the  spring.  Keep 
the  orchard  clean!  Keep  the 
trees  clean!  In  the  1931  edition 
of  “Cash  Crops”  there’s  advice 
on  delayed  dormant  spraying 
you’ll  find  helpful — if  you  write 
and  get  your  copy  NOW. 


Also 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

Oil  Emulsion 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Bordeaux  Dusts 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Dritomic  Sulphur 


Pin  the  coupon 
to  your  letter¬ 
head. 


Paradichlorobenzene 
Bordeaux  Dusts  t 

Sulphur  Dusts 

“Fungi" — “85-15“ — “90-10*'  —  etc*  etc.  ■ 

Dry  Lime  Sulphur  i 

I 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I’d  like  o  copy  of  "Cash  crops"  for  1931.  Mail  mine  to; 


B1SSELL  HANDY  CONTROL 

Ugh(  TRACTOR  DOUBLE-ACTION 

Draught 

Qnick  -  .  Great 

Tillage 
Implement 
for  horse 
er  Tractor  Use 


Easy 
Control 
Great 
Capacity 

The  Genuine  Blssetl 

We  also  make  WIDE  EXTENTION  ORCHARD  TRAC¬ 
TOR  and  HORSE  DISKS.  Write  Dept.  RN. 
Manf’d  only  by  T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont„  Can. 

The  “E-Z”  SHOCK  ABSORBING  SEAT  SPRING 

will  make  the  farm  machines,  TRACTORS, etc.,  ride  EAST.  It 
absorbs  the  SIDE-shocks  that 
h  are  so  injurious  to  the  Spine 
land  nervous  system.  Fits  any 
f  machine.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Thou 

sands  of  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  pleased  users.  Delivered  by 
parcel  post.  Send  for  circular. 

Agents  wanted,  GEO.  J.  KRUivi,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y , 


use  The  All-Purpose 

BOLENS  GardenTractor, 

Do  more  work  better,  easier,  cheaper 

Plow  -  Harrow  -  Seed  -  Cultivate  -  Spray  •  Mow' 
Lawn  or  Field  — run  feed  grinder,  wash  machine,  etc. 

—  let  the  simple,  sturdy,  powerful  BOLENS  do  your 
work — eight  models — twenty-two  attachments  all 
instantly  interchangeable— patented  arch  axle  gives 
high  plant  clearance  —  offset  handle  and 
simple,  natural  tool  control  makes  close  culti¬ 
vating  easy. 

Turns  under 
own  power — boy  or  girl 
can  operate.  Full  guar¬ 
antee.  Known  every 
where — thousands  in  use. (4) 

Write  for  new  catalog  today 


GILSONJBOLENS  MEG.  CO. 

rrriPARK  st. 

PORT  WASHINGTON. WIS. 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti 
vator.  Gardeners,  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Suburbanites,  Coun¬ 
try  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

New  Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
1065  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Catalogl 
Free| 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  B1GL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Fish  Oil  Soaps 


No.  1 — Commonly  called  “WHALE  OIL 
SOAP,"  universally  used  for  Scale, 
White  Fly,  Aphides,  etc. 

No.  3-POTASH  FISH  OIL  SOAP 
No.  9-ROSIN  FISH  OIL  SOAP 
iThe  old  reliable  and  safe  insect  destroyers. 
Widely  used  by  careful  growers. 


“Weedex” 
Weed  Killer 

Write  for  prices 

JAMES  GOOD,  Inc. 

2100  E.  Susquehanna  Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA.  U.S.A. 


SPREADER 


is  making  hosts  of  friends  and  re¬ 
taining  the  enthusiasm  of  users  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  tremendously  in 
conditioning  and  enriching  every 
square  inch  of  soil.  It  shreds, 
pulverizes  and  makes  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  kind  or  condition 
of  manure. 

The  “Non-Wrap”  is  built  low  down 
which  makes  easy  loading ;  it  has 
large  capacity  and  the  roller  bear¬ 
ings  and  “non-wrapping”  assure  a 
very  light  draft  —  direct  draft 
through  angle  braces  pulling  from 
center  of  bed.  Auto  front  wheels 
make  convenient  turning  without 
strain  or  tipping. 

Attachment  for  spreading  lime,  top 
dressing  with  commercial  fertili¬ 
zers,  etc.,  and  quickly  attached. 

You  will  want  to  know  about  the 
old  principle  applied  to  prevent  the 
beaters  from  wrapping  and  how 
this  helps  you  get  greater  returns 
from  the  bi-produets  of  your  sta¬ 
bles.  Ask  for  Bulletin  930. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  930  YORK,  PA. 


A  Bunch  of  Apple  Questions 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  B.  TUKEY 

Shy-bearing  Sutton  Beauty  Trees 

I  have  some  Sutton  Beauty  apple  trees 
which  are  not  bearing  as  they  should, 
and  I  am  thinking  of  ringing  some  of  the 
limbs  to  make  them  produce  more  fruit 
buds.  The  trees  are  about  20  years  old 
and  are  set  as  fillers  between  Baldwins, 
Northwestern  Greenings  and  Ben  Davis. 
All  of  these  trees  are  producing  well  ex¬ 
cept  the  Suttons.  Will  this  help  them 
bear?  g.  f.  n. 

Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Sutton  Beauty  is  recognized  as  a  shy 
bearing  variety.  In  fact,  it  is  this  fault 
which  finally  condemned  what  a  few 
years  ago  looked  to  be  a  highly  desirable 
new  variety.  The  fruit  is  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  symmetrical  and  develops  high  color, 
and  the  originators  introduced  it  with 
high  hopes.  There  was  much  enthusiasm 
for  it  until  it  began  to  bear.  Its  failure 
to  produce  profitable  crops  has  led  to  its 
rapid  elimination. 

It  will  help  somewhat  to  ring  the  trees, 
as  you  are  thinking  of,  but  you  should 
not  expect  anything  unusual.  The  main 
purpose  in  ringing  is  to  bring  late  fruit¬ 
ing  varieties  into  earlier  bearing,  and  not 
to  make  shy-bearing  varieties  fruit  more 
heavily. 

Pine  Trees  Near  Apple  Trees 

Dr  scrub  white  pines  growing  on  the 
north  side  of  Baldwin  apple  trees  hurt 
them  to  any  extent?  j.  w.  E. 

Cairo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  some  harmful 
effect  produced  by  some  toxin  such  as 
black  walnuts  seem  to  give  off,  you  need 
not  be  concerned  about  any  injury  from 
white  pines.  No  evidence  has  ever  come 
to  our  attention  that  the  white  pine  is 
injurious  to  nearby  apple  trees.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  white  pine  roots  are 
extending  so  far  into  the  orchard  as  to 
take  plant  food  from  the  apple  trees, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  they  will 
be  injured. 

Early  McIntosh  vs.  McIntosh 

I  want  to  set  some  Early  McIntosh. 
Is  it  as  good  or  better  than  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  ?  l.  E. 

Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  compare  Early  Mc¬ 
Intosh  with  McIntosh.  Early  McIntosh 
is  an  early  Summer  apple  of  McIntosh 
type,  while  McIntosh  is  a  late  Fall  and 
Winter  variety.  The  comparison  should 
rather  be  between  Early  McIntosh  and 
Red  Astrachan,  Williams  Red,  Early  Joe 
and  Crimson  Beauty. 

Early  McIntosh  ripens  a  few  days 
after  Yellow  Transparent,  being  a  cross 
between  Yellow  Transparent  and  McIn¬ 
tosh.  It  is  of  McIntosh  shape,  round¬ 
ish,  symmetrical,  blushed  red,  covered 
with  McIntosh  bloom,  and  medium  in 
size.  The  flesh  is  white  and  has  the  char¬ 
acteristic  McIntosh  aroma.  It  is  firm 
for  an  early  apple  yet  sufficiently  juicy. 
Altogether  the  qualities  are  highly  satis¬ 
factory,  so  that  where  an  apple  of  this 
type  is  desired,  Early  McIntosh  is  to  be 
recommended. 

Top-working  Baldwin  Trees 

I  have  a  block  of  Baldwin  trees  which 
are  just  coming  into  bearing,  planted  in 
1916.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  top-work  them  to  McIntosh  or 
Cortland  or  would  you  leave  them  alone? 

Monroq  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  D.  a. 

This  is  a  good  question  for  our  readers 
to  give  their  opinions  upon.  There  are 
some  growers  who  would  reply  quickly  in 
favor  of  top-working,  yet  looking  the 
problem  over  carefully  it  would  seem  just 
a  little  unwise  to  touch  the  trees.  It  is 
true  that  Baldwin  has  received  severe 
knocks  the  past  few  years,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  variety  of  McIntosh  type  will 
eventually  take  its  place,  but  that  time 
is  not  yet  here.  The  knocking  that 
Baldwin  has  received  has  been  due  large¬ 
ly  to  poor-colored  fruit  grown  on  old 
trees  in  sections  where  cloudy  weather 
and  heavy  soils  further  reduce  color. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  has  been  some  criti¬ 
cism  because  of  susceptibility  of  the  tree 
to  Winter  injury.  But  highly  colored 
Baldwins  bring  good  prices  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  fruit  is  of  good  quality  and  is 
adapted  to  almost  any  use  it  may  be  put 
to.  The  tree  is  a  good  grower  and  is  a 
remarkably  heavy  producer  compared 
with  the  average  run  of  varieties. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  the 
words  of  Thomas  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  when 
he  visited  New  York  State  last  Summer. 
He  questioned  the  wisdom  of  discarding 
the  varieties  that  would  turn  off  quan¬ 


tities  of  a  standard  product  with  an  as¬ 
sured  market,  in  favor  of  quality  varie¬ 
ties  with  a  still  unknown  market  outlet. 
He  cited  the  experience  of  Virginia  with 
York  Imperial  and  Stayman  Winesap. 
It  may  be  that  Stayman  is  the  better  ap¬ 
ple,  but  York  is  the  variety  that  has  re¬ 
duced  mortgages  and  sent  the  children 
through  school. 

There  is  still  another  angle  to  the  case 
which  may  be  presented  by  reference  to 
Ben  Davis.  Ben  Davis  is  not  a  variety 
to  be  recommended  for  planting,  yet  there 
is  a  certain  limited  market  demand  for  it, 
principally  export.  Everybody  discarded 
Ben  Davis,  and  as  a  result  there  was  not 
enough  fruit  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  variety  and  prices  advanced.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  growers  who  had 
young  plantings  of  Ben  Davis  coming 
along  have  made  good  money  out  of  the 
variety.  One  grower  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  considers  that  his  Ben 
Davis  trees  have  returned  him  a  greater 
net  profit  than  any  other  variety  which 
he  grows,  including  Baldwin,  McIntosh, 
Delicious,  Wealthy  and  Greening.  Is  it 
not  possible  that,  inasmuch  as  many  old 
Baldwin  orchards  are  passing  out,  young 
plantings  may  prove  profitable  in  the 
very  near  future? 

At  all  events  here  is  a  good  question 
for  discussion  and  one  that  deserves  some 
serious  thought. 

Raising  Apple  Trees  from  Seed 

I  am  seeking  information  in  regard  to 
raising  fruit  trees  from  seed,  when  to 
plant  seed,  when  to  dig  seedlings,  when 
to  transplant  them,  and  what  time  of 
year  to  bud  them?  I  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  budding.  What  kind  of  seed 
should  1  plant  and  what  fruits  may  I 
bud  on  the  stocks?  e.  n.  j. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Ordinarily,  the  best  procedure  is  to  let 
the  nurseryman  go  through  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  producing  the  first-class  tree. 
That  is  his  business  and  at  the  present 
price  of  trees  you  cannot  begin  to  com¬ 
pete  with  him.  If,  however,  you  want 
the  fun  of  doing  the  work  yourself,  you 
can  take  apple  seed  from  such  varieties 
as  Wealthy,  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy, 
but  be  sure  to  dodge  It.  I.  Greening  and 
Baldwin.  Pack  the  seed  in  sand  and 
wet  it  down  thoroughly  about  the  first 
of  March,  and  put  it  away  in  the  ice 
house  or  in  a  cellar  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  about  40  degrees,  leaving  it  there 
until  it  begins  to  germinate.  Plant  the 
seed  out  either  broadcast  in  a  prepared 
bed  or  in  some  good  loam  in  rows  close 
together. 

The  seedlings  should  not  be  dug  until 
the  latest  moment  the  next  Fall  so  that 
they  may  have  had  sufficient  time  to  thor¬ 
oughly  ripen.  At  that  time  dig  them 
carefully  and  store  them  away  in  a  good 
place  for  the  Winter.  Plant  them  out 
the  next  year  eight  inches  apart  in  rows 
3%  feet  apart.  They  will  make  suffi¬ 
cient  growth  by  the  first  of  August,  and 
fruit  buds  will  be  in  the  right  stage,  so 
that  you  can  bud  them  at  that  time. 
You  should  bud  apples  on  apple  seed¬ 
lings,  pears  on  French  pear  seedlings,  and 
cherries  on  Mazzard  seedlings.  You  can 
get  Mazzard  seed  from  any  very  late  ma¬ 
turing  sweet  variety,  and  you  can  get 
pear  seed  from  Bartlett  trees.  Cherry 
seed  must,  however,  be  stratified  just  as 
soon  as  it  is  gathered,  or  it  will  not  ger¬ 
minate  the  next  Spring. 


Seeding  Grass  with 
Buckwheat 

Last  July  I  seeded  grass  in  buckwheat. 
Do  you  think  that  will  amount  to  any¬ 
thing  this  year?  I.  s. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Occasionally  this  is  successful,  though 
the  probability  is  against  it.  If  the  buck¬ 
wheat  makes  heavy  growth,  the  grass  is 
likely  to  be  smothered.  If,  because  of 
favorable  weather  and  a  rather  thin  stand 
of  buckwheat,  the  grass  takes  hold  fairly 
well,  it  has  a  hard  task  in  living  through 
the  freeze  and  thaw  of  late  Winter.  Seed¬ 
ing  with  rye  is  better,  as  the  green  rye 
helps  hold  the  grass  roots  in  the  ground, 
or  we  should  prefer  sowing  grass  and 
clover  seed  with  oats  in  Spring  rather 
than  chance  seeding  with  buckwheat. 


Honeysuckle  is  a  troublesome  weed 
in  parts  of  the  South.  Its  habit  of  root¬ 
ing  at  the  joints,  forming  natural  layers, 
soon  makes  a  tangled  mass. 
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Chevrolet  offers  two  1/4-ton 
trucks  of  unusual  value  » 

in  131-  and  157-inch  wheelbases 


Chewraiel  Truck  with  StckeBady  on  1&1  ’  Chassis- 
Product  of  General  Motors 


1  Vs- Ton 
Chassis 
only 


DUAL  WHEELS  $2S  SXTfcA 


1  Vs-Ton  Slake  Truck  Cam 
plete  with  body  fi  / 


157  Wheelbase 

$P#%i 

Chassis  ^U| 
only  bPF  ■  m  .-*1 

DUAL  WHEELS  STANDARD 
EOUIPMENT 


lV'2-Ton  Stake  Truck  Cam 
pSete  with  body  *»  i  f 


AH  prices-  *•  a.  b.  faetori 


C  HEVRO  LET 


w  mu  ■  |i  |#  £ 

1  sC,  %a3  Kk  ## 


For  the  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical  hauling  of  IV2- 
ton  loads,  Chevrolet 
offers  two  six-cylinder 
trucks  of  unusual  power  and  stamina, 
and  full-size  carrying  capacity. 

There  is  a  131-inch  wheelbase  model, 
with  a  50-horsepower  six-cylinder  en¬ 
gine,  dual  rear  wheels,  four-speed 
transmission,  and  many  other  features 
that  add  to  performance,  reliability  and 
long  life.  For  bulky  loads,  there  is  a 
157- inch  model,  with  all  these  same 
features,  combined  with  extra-long 
wheelbase  and  a  heavier,  deeper  frame. 

Because  of  full-length  frames,  which 
support  the  bodies  throughout  their 
entire  length,  you  can  mount  bodies  of 
unusual  size  and  capacity  on  these 


Chevrolet  chassis — a  nine-foot  body  on 
the  131-inch  model,  and  a  twelve-foot 
body  on  the  157-inch. 

And  you  can  buy  either  of  these  trucks 
complete  with  a  Chevrolet  body,  de¬ 
signed  by  Chevrolet  engineers,  built  in 
Chevrolet  plants  to  Chevrolet’s  high 
standards  of  quality,  ruggedness  and 
durability. 

If  you  have  stock  or  produce  to  be  hauled 
to  market — or  goods  to  be  carried  any¬ 
where — you  will  find  real  satisfaction  in 
entrusting  the  work  to  a  big  lV2-ton 
Chevrolet.  Everything  that  goes  to  make 
a  truck  useful  and  profitable — power, 
speed,  dependability,  economy,  ample 
load-space — is  combined  in  these  trucks 
at  prices  that  set  them  apart  as  great 
values. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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LEVER  T0\ 
RAISEAND 
LOWER  THE  / 
BOOM  AND  \ 
NOZZLES  J 


ELF-OILIN 

A  REGISTERED  TRADE  NAME 


0U-4U.  DUPLEX  SPRAYER ! 
w‘"TOtofrSglF-0»UH6  / 

U  pump  j{ 


L-<®S®rraH 


£ ..  Take  Of  LYo u r  Hat—  .3 
-  To  The  <£i 

TCi>  MYERS  <A> 

PUMPS  WATCH  SYSTEMS -HAY TOOLS -POOR  HANGERS 


and  Field  Crop 
Spraying  Closer 
to  Perfection 
i  Than  Ever 


M'MifiKj 

Wm 

Top-dressing  at  blossom  time 


means  extra  profits  at  harvest 


Better  quality — bigger  yields— extra  profits. 
These  are  the  rewards  at  harvest  time  for  top¬ 
dressing  two  or  three  weeks  before  blossom 
time  with  plenty  of  nitrogen. 

Whether  you  use  mulch-grass  or  tillag 
cover-crop  method  of  culture,  Arcadian  Sul¬ 
phate  means  larger  yields.  Experienced  grow¬ 
ers  have  found  that  the  application  of 
increased  quantities  of  nitrogen  gives  corre¬ 
spondingly  higher  yields.  A  grouj>  of  orchard- 
ists  who  made  demonstration  tests  actually 
increased  yields  with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  from  50  %  to  253  %  by  top-dressing. 


Arcadian  Sulphate  has  a  guaranteed  20.56% 
content  of  quickly  available  nitrogen  —  easily 
applied  —  packed  in  100  lb.  bags  for  conven* 
ience;  200  lb.  bags  for  economy. 

Order  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  from 
your  fertilizer  dealer  when  you  buy  your  mixed 
fertilizer. 


The 


Company 


40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Norfolk,  Va.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Cleveland,aOhio  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 


ARCADIAW 

SULPHATE/AMMOm 


NITROGEN  IS  THE  GROWTH  ELEMENT 


As  essential  as  fitmshxne  to  growing 
crops.  Be  snre  your  crops  get  plenty 
of  nitrogen  both  in  the  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  you  use  and  as  side-dresSing. 


Laying  Out  a  Garden 

A  number  of  people  have  asked  how  a 
garden  should  be  planted  so  as  to  get  the 
best  results.  These  inquiries  are  mostly 
from  persons  who  have  small  gardens  and 
not  much  time  to  devote  to  growing  vege¬ 
tables. 

A  plot  of  ground  50x100  feet  can  he 
essary  to  do  this.  The  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  that  are  mostly  used,  for  a  family 
of  four  or  five  persons.  A  repetition  of 
crops  on  certain  parts  of  the  plot  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  this.  The  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  that  grow  for  the  entire  year  should 
be  planted  at  the  rear  of  the  plot,  so  they 
will  not  be  disturbed  or  trampled  over 
when  attending  to  crops  that  are  to  be 
replaced  by  a  second  planting. 

In  the  first  row  at  rear  of  plot,  run¬ 
ning  50  feet  long,  set  four  blackberry 
bushes  six  feet  apart,  and  six  raspberry 
bushes  four  feet  apart.  The  blackberry 
vines  must  be  tied  to  posts,  and  all  run¬ 
ners  kept  trimmed  off.  Four  rhubarb 
plants  may  be  planted  between  the  black¬ 
berry  bushes,  and  will  not  interfere  with 
the  growth  or  gathering  of  either  crop. 
This  row  should  be  set  four  feet  from 
rear  fence. 

Six  feet  from  blackberries,  plant  a  row 
of  asparagus  roots,  two  feet  apart  in 
row.  Four  feet  from  asparagus  row  set 
two  rows  of  strawberries,  25  late  and  25 
early.  Six  feet  from  strawberries,  plant 
a  row  of  muskmelons ;  six  feet  from  mel¬ 
ons,  two  rows  of  tomatoes,  12  early  and 
12  late ;  four  feet  from  tomatoes,  one  row 
consisting  of  IS  peppers  and  six  egg¬ 
plants.  Three  feet  from  this  row  plant, 
two  rows  of  Lima  beans,  bush  beans  if 
poles  are  not  available.  Three  feet  from 
beans  plant  four  rows  of  sweet  corn  three 
feet  apart ;  next  two  rows  of  string  beans 
2 feet  apart,  one  of  yellow  and  one  of 
green.  Three  feet  from  beans  plant  four 
rows  of  early  potatoes  three  feet  apart ; 
next  one  row  of  early  cabbage.  Three 
feet  from  cabbage  plant  two  rows  of 
onions,  one  of  sets  and  one  of  seed,  one 
foot  apart.  Next  one  row  carrots,  one 
foot  apart.  Next  two  rows  of  beets,  one 
foot  apart.  Next  four  rows  of  peas,  three 
feet  apart.  Plant  two  row’s  April  1  and 
two  rows  April  20 ;  put  two  rows  of 
spinach,  two  row’s  of  lettuce  and  two 
row’s  of  radish,  each  one  foot  apart.  This 
will  take  most  of  the  100  feet  mentioned. 
A  small  cold  frame  consisting  of  two 
3xG  sash,  placed  in  one  corner  of  the 
garden,  where  lettuce  plants  and  parsley 
can  be  grown  in  the  Winter,  will  be 
helpful. 

Now  for  the  second  planting  all  the 
plot  from  Limas  can  be  used.  When 
the  sweet  corn  is  off  the  ground,  sow 
purple-top  w’hite  globe  turnips  broadcast. 
When  string  beans  are  off,  plant  lettuce 
and  spinach  (the  seed  for  these  lettuce 
plants,  should  he  sown  about  first  week 
in  July).  When  potatoes  are  off,  sow 
spinach,  this  seed  should  be  sown  from 
the  time  the  potatoes  are  dug,  until  the 
first  week  in  September.  The  last  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  covered  with  straw  or 
leaves,  as  soon  as  severe  freezing  weather 
begins,  and  will  give  very  early  greens 
for  Spring  use. 

When  early  cabbage,  onions  and  beets 
are  off,  plant  string  beans  and  second 
planting  of  beets.  When  peas  are  off, 
set  late  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants 
(the  seed  for  these  plants  should  be  sown 
May  10).  When  spinach,  radishes  and 
lettuce  are  off  set  early  and  late  celery 
plants.  In  planting  this  plot  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described  it  keeps  every  foot  of 
ground  working  all  the  time,  and  gives 
no  opportunity  for  the  weeds  to  grow  and 
go  to  seed. 

Bear  in  mind  this  rotation  of  crops 
must  be  fed  well  to  yield  full  crops,  the 
food  for  the  first  crop  will  not  suffice  for 
the  second.  Nothing  is  more  discourag¬ 
ing  to  a  tiller  of  the  soil  than  to  see  a 
lot  of  stunted  vegetables  trying  to  live 
and  yielding  very  little  fruit  for  labor 
bestowed.  Four  good  truck-loads  of  well- 
rotted  manure  (one  ton  to  truck)  will 
give  this  plot  a  good  coat.  Then  by  using 
a  liberal  amount  of  fertilizer  for  second 
crops  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  a  good 
plant  growth.  If  rotted  manure  is  not 
available  fertilizer  running  7-8-5  is  all 
right.  Where  plants  such  as  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  and  peppers  are  in  hills,  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  be  scattered  very  thick  on 
surface  of  ground  around  the  plant  and 
worked  in  soil  with  hoe.  For  spinach,  let¬ 
tuce,  radishes,  etc.,  scatter  fertilizer  broad¬ 
cast  and  rake  in  soil  before  planting’  crop. 
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MECHUINETS 


There  are  reasons  (or 
the  effectiveness  of 

•  M  EC  HI!  I  NETS* 

SUPERIOR 

SCALE  OIL  SPRAY 

In  spraying  for  APHIS,  RED  MITE, SAN  JOSE 
and  other  (*)  scale  insects,  you  want  penetration 
that  kills  . . .  and  you  want  economy. 

Three  of  the  most  destructive  orchard  pests  sen 
be  controlled  at  one  time. 

Mechling's  Spray  is  made  from  costly  penetrating 
oil;  mixes  readily  with  any  water;  will  not  separ¬ 
ate  to  burn  trees;  and  can  be  used  at  dilutions 
that  bring  the  cost  to  a  minimum. 

Comparative  tests  by  Experiment  Stations  show 
that  Mechling's  Scale  Oil  is  superiorto  all  others 
and  gives  perfect  control. 

Put  Mechling's  Spray  to  a  Test 
Purchase  from  your  dealer  a  small  quantity 
of  Mechling's  fpray.  Try  it.  repd  the  booklet  he 
will  give  you. 


*Ask  for  Mechling's  Scale  Oil  Booklet 

•  MECHL'INC* 

BROS"  CHEMICAL!  CO* 


CAMDEN?  N*J* 


ESTABLISHED  1.8  69 


SEND  TODAY 

for  complete 
CATALOG 
"R",  and  state 
how  many  trees 
you  tap. 


Make  more  monjy 
from  your  maple 
orchard  with  up-to- 
date  equipment.  GRIMM 
Sap  Buckets  are  IX 
Special  Plate,  extra  heavy 
coated  tin,  with  only  one  body 
seam,  and  give  long  service 
without  rusting.  Bottoms  are 
double  seamed  and  soldered  in¬ 
side  and  out.  Because  of  their 
special  shape  and  heavy  bead 
they  nest  compactly  without 
sticking.  For  the  best  in  every¬ 
thing  for  the  maple  producer, 
write : 


G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  Rutland,  Vt. 


HROW  YOUR  SPADE  AWAY 


Why  spend  houra  of  back-breaking  Bpading.  Do  the  job  in 
k  fraction  of  the  time  with  a  TUG-O-WHEEL  Hand  Plow. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  does  all  the  plowing  and  cultivating 
oba— faster— better— cheaper  than  hand  methods  or  push 
:ype  wheel  plows. 

Plows  to  depth  of  5  inches.  Cultivates  and  weeds  1  or  2 
■ows.  Ideal  for  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
poultrymen—  for  all  small  farm  and  garden  work 

Send  for  FREE  booklet  which  tells  more 
ibout  this  remarkable  time  and  labor 
laving  implement. 

rUG-O-WHEEL  PLOW  COMPANY 
Schenectady,  New  York 
3epartment  1  1 


J5  Acres  of  Hard  Rocky  Land  and 
Not  a  Single  Disk  Chipped ! 

if  you  are  thinking  about  buying  a  disk  harrow  or 
plow  please  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  B,  F. 
Arthur,  Winchester,  Va.— 

“We  just  wanted  you  to  know  that  we  have  completed 
our  third  disking  with  the  Clark  “Cutaway’'  Flexible 
Tractor  Harrow  and  up  to  this  time  we  have  neither 
CRACKED,  CHIPPED  OR  BENT  IN  ANY  MANNER 
A.  SINGLE  POINT  on  any  one  of  the  24  disks.  So 
your  claim  for  special  tempering  process  is  absolutely 
justifiable.  We  have  worked  over  some  terribly  rough 
rocky  hilly  soil  covering  in  all  about  95  to  100  acres 
and  this  machine  has  been  terribly  punished  without  a 
scar  in  a  disk.  The  groiuul  is  unusually  hard  and  dry 
now  and  we  were  compelled  to  put  an  inexperienced 
man  on  the  tractor.  Despite  these  obstacles  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  STANDING  THE  STRAIN  OF  AN  ARMY 
rANKP' 


S  Flexible  Double 
Action  Harrow 

Combines  the  most  in  flexibility  with  the  utmost  in 
efficiency.  It  does  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the 
shortest  time. 

Light  draft.  The  front  section  can  he  used  separ¬ 
ately  as  rear  section  is  detachable. 

The  disks  are  made  of  cutlery  steel  heat  treated  and 
forged  sharp.  Forged  edge  disks,  found  only  on  Clark 
“Cutaways”  won’t  crack  or  bend  even  when  used  on 
stony  ground.  They  outlast  2  or  3  sets  of  other  disks. 
Guaranteed  for  3  years. 

Choice  of  cutout  or  solid  disks  same  price. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  which  tells  more 
about  the  Clark  “Cutaway"  Flexible  Double  Action 
Harrow,  and  other  tillage  implements.  Valuable  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,"  also  sent  free. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

48  Main  St.,  Hlgganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog  and  book,  “Ike  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage.” 


Name 


Address 


Have  a  supply  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  Black  Leaf  40  on  hand  so  as  to  be 
in  a  position  to  fight  the  blight  and  bug 
enemies  of  every  vegetable  grown.  The 
blight  enemy  cannot  be  cured,  once  it  gets 
a  foothold,  but  it  can  be  prevented  in 
getting  that  foothold  by  spraying  straw¬ 
berries,  tomatoes,  celery,  etc.,  every  week 
after  the  plants  are  established.  The 
Black  Leaf  40  is  very  effective  in  killing 
the  black  flea  beetle,  and  green  worm, 
which  are  so  injurious  to  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower.  Keep  the  hand 
cultivator  going  constantly  so  the  soil 
will  retain  the  moisture  and  all  weeds 
kept  under  subjection,  wm.  perkins. 

Somerset  Co,,  N.  J. 


Fertilizing  Apple  Orchards 

Can  you  give  any  general  rules  for  ap¬ 
plying  fertilizer  to  apple  orchards? 

c.  S.  J. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  about  this  matter,  but  without 
doubt  many  apple  orchards  are  unpro¬ 
ductive  because  they  are  hungry.  Nitro¬ 
gen,  applied  two  weeks  before  blooming, 
often  shows  striking  results.  Any  of  the 
soluble  forms  may  be  used.  Some  prefer 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  others  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  a  synthetic  nitrogen  product. 
The  amount  to  use  naturally  varies  with 
the  land  and  size  of  trees,  running  200  to 
400  lbs.  per  acre.  If  scattered  around 
the  trees,  it  should  extend  as  far  as  the 
spread  of  branches. 

Nitrogen  is  a  strong  stimulant  of 
growth,  so  that  the  effect  is  quickly  no¬ 
ticeable.  No  such  visible  response  is 
found  from  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid, 
but  when  we  consider  how  lacking  most 
of  our  soils  are  in  this  ingredient,  and 
the  response  to  phosphoric  acid  on  pas¬ 
ture  land,  garden  and  many  field  crops, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  is  needed 
by  apple  trees,  even  though  they  do  not 
say  so  in  the  emphatic  way  they  express 
nitrogen  lack.  Analyses  have  shown  .02 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fruit,  .15 
per  cent  in  leaves,  and  the  same  amount 
in  new  wood.  Normal  production  evi¬ 
dently  demands  a  supply  of  phosphoric 
acid  at  hand. 

As  to  potash  it  is  well  known  that 
many  of  our  subsoils  contain  this  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity.  But  what  good  is  it 
if  out  of  reach  of  the  roots,  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  in  many  cases?  Here  again 
we  may  consider  what  the  chemist  finds 
in  apples  and  the  trees  on  which  they 
grow.  These  figures  run  .1  per  cent 
potash  in  the  apples,  .35  per  cent  in 
leaves,  and  .25  in  new  wood.  Evidently 
available  potash  is  to  be  considered  in 
the  apple  orchard. 

Naturally  these  chemicals  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  them  in  a  mixed  fertilizer,  can¬ 
not  quickly  get  through  a  heavy  sod 
mulch.  The  nitrogen  will  make  the  grass 
grow,  but  not  get  down  to  the  tree  roots. 
The  grass  roots  will  use  most  of  it.  But 
most  orchards  now  use  cultivation  or  a 
modified  light  sod,  and  the  harrow  or 
disk  will  cut  in  the  chemicals  where  they 
can  get  to  work. 

For  those  who  have  stable  manure 
available,  whatever  can  be  spared  to  put 
around  the  apple  trees  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  This  is  not  a  complete  fertilizer, 
but  has  a  wonderfully  comfortable  effect 
on  all  crops.  It  is  nature’s  choicest  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  soil.  w.  w.  h. 


Those  Wood  Water  Pipes 

Can  you  tell  me  what  form  of  bit  was 
used  and  how,  to  bore  the  wooden  water 
pipe  used  commonly  many  years  ago, 
also  how  the  connections  were  made? 

Over  GO  years  ago  I  saw  such  pipe 
taken  up  in  Littleton,  New  Hampshire, 
that  had  been  down  over  GO  years  and 
done  good  service. 

In  last  Sunday’s  Union  and  Springfield 
Republican  an  illustration  of  a  section 
of  such  pipe  was  published  that  had  re¬ 
cently  been  dug  up,  in  apparently  good 
condition.  The  diameter  of  the  section 
outside  is  13  inches,  diameter  of  hole  is 
six  inches,  length  50  feet.  I  shall  be 
thankful  for  auy  information. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass.  j.  r.  Poland. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  New  England 
readers  can  tell  how  these  big  jobs  of 
log  boring  were  done.  We  have  seen 
some  of  these  wood  water  pipe  but  none 
approaching  the  one  described. 


See  those  spots !  The  spray  didn’t  get  them — 
the  pests  did!  That  can’t  happen  with  Kayso  in 
your  spray !  Not  by  a  long  shot !  Kayso  spreads 
the  spray  in  a  thick  mist  that  completely  covers 
the  surface  of  the  fruit — gets  the  spray  into 
every  crack  and  crevice — and  makes  it  stick. 

You  know  the  job’s  well  done  when  you  use 
Kayso  in  your  spray — that  your  fruit  has  100% 
effective  protection — that  your  tedious  labor 
and  expensive  materials  won’t  be  wasted,  even 
in  the  hardest  rainstorms.  Naturally  that  means 
better  fruit — better  prices. 

It’s  good  business  sense  to  use  Kayso — the 
kind  of  spreader  recommended  by  every  expert 
and  editor.  Kayso  adds  only  2%  to  the  total 
cost  of  spraying — a  mighty  low  rate  of  insur¬ 
ance  07i  your  orchard  investment.  Use 
only  a  pound  of  this  scientifically  pre¬ 
pared  calcium-caseinate  spreader  and  ad¬ 
hesive  to  100  gallons  of  mixture. 

On  your  next  spraying  job  make  sure 
you  don’t  have  spots  for  pests  to  bore  in. 

Make  your  spraying  pro  fitable !  Use  Kayso 
in  your  spray!  Your  dealer  can  supply 
you;  or  you  can  write  to  us  directly  for 
full  particulars. 


A 


KAYSO 


WHERE  KAYSO 
SAVES  THE  CROP 


JHtvdyi 

~t he  spot 


Actual 


photograph 


GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 

175  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


The  Lillie  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 

will  positively  destroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

A  spraying  solution  (not  a  chlorate);  costs 
only  6c  per  gallon;  will  not  ruin  the  soil  nor 
kill  cattle.  Write  for  tree  illustrated  booklet. 

REBER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Reading.  Pa. 


Kills  ’em  i 


BLACK  LEAF  40  " 

Aphis-Leafhopper-Thrip 


"BLACK  LEAF  40 * 
Kills  Poultry  Lice 

-JUST'Ad//vr'THE  ROOSTS 


Black  Leaf 40  Does  It 

"Black  Leaf  40"  is  the  outstanding  enemy  of  insect  pests. 
Kills  by  contact,  also  by  fumes.  If  you  have  never  used  "Black 
Leaf  40"  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  begin  doing  so. 

APHIS  .  •  •  LEAFHOPPER  .  .  .  THRIPS 

Protection  from  insect  damage  is  essential  if  you  expect  to  raise 
a  full/  profitible  crop  of  fruit/  vegtables  or  flowers.  For  over 
20  years  "Black  Leaf  40"  has  been  accepted  as  the  growers  best 
defense  against  Aphis,  Leafhoppers,  Thrips  and  other  insects. 

For  Poultry  Lice 

Use  "Black  Leaf  40".  You  do  not  need  to  handle  the  birds. 

"Paint"  the  roosts  lightly  and  the  heat  from  the  birds'  bodies 
releases  the  fumes  which  kill  the  lice. 

TO  KILL  MITES:  Spray  nests  and  inside  of  house 
with  “Black  Leaf  40”  according  to  directions. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky.  12 
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Spring  Preparations  in 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

February  is  speeding  swiftly  along; 
there  are  more  hours  of  daylight  now, 
and  the  bright  warm  sunshine  turns  our 
thoughts  toward  Spring.  My  father  said 
only  a  day  or  two  ago,  “Almost  time  to 
tap  the  sugar  bush  again.  Remember  the 
year  we  tapped  on  March  3?”  He  always 
speaks  of  this  every  Spring,  but  it  was 
a  long  time  ago,  and  although  I  cannot 
recall  exactly  what  year  it  was.  I  do 
remember  it  was  considered  an  unusually 
early  season.  Last  year  we  had  a  re¬ 
markable  week  of  Spring  weather  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  February,  and  in  some  places 
farmers  actually  tapped  and  made  sugar. 
1  remember  best  the  Spring  of  1921,  when 
March  was  so  warm  and  pleasant  that 
we  planted  our  garden  the  last. two  weeks 
and  had  a  prodigious  amount  of  tender 
lettuce  in  mid-April.  The  early  start 
that  everything  made  that  year  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  strawberries  were  ripe 
Decoration  Day — a  whole  month  ahead 
of  the  usual  schedule,  sweet  corn,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  tomatoes  were  ready  in  July,  we 
thrashed  our  oats  on  August  5,  and  had 
our  silo  filled  the  first  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber  ! 

With  such  a  continuous  spell  of  cold 
weather,  and  no  thaw  in  January,  we  can 
almost  hope  that  Spring  will  come  early 
this  year.  In  many  ways  it  has  been  a 
good  Winter,  but  every  bit  of  snow  that 
has  fallen  is  with  us  yet,  and  when  a 
thaw  does  come  there  will  be  some  big 
puddles.  For  the  first  time  our  country 
road  has  been  kept  open  by  a  snowplow, 
a  new  one  the  town  purchased  early  in 
the  Winter.  We  have  had  to  wait  our 
turn  after  each  storm,  as  the  plow  has 
to  be  used  first  on  the  county  roads.  But 
most  of  the  time  cars  have  been  able  to 
run,  and  still  there  was  good  sleighing. 
Now,  however,  the  drifts  thrown  back 
by  the  plow  are  so  high  on  each  side  of 
the  road  that  the  track  “fills  in”  badly 
every  time  the  wind  blows  the  snow.  It 
seems  best  in  some  ways  to  use  a  roller 
on  the  road,  and  a  small  plow  hitched 
behind  a  rig.  Of  course  cars  cannot 
travel*  over  such  a  track,  but  when  the 
break  up  comes  we  are  going  to  have  a 
hard  road  to  travel  for  awhile,  with  those 
big  banks  melting. 

The  children  are  already  planning 
what  they  will  plant  in  their  garden  this 
year,  and  I  can  scarcely  -wait  to  get  out 
into  the  flower  bed  again.  We  have  so 
many  trees  around  the  house  I  haven’t 
had  very  good  luck  with  raising  flowers 
until  last  year.  We  took  up  a  part  of 
the  lawn  at  the  side  of  the  house,  beyond 
the  shade,  and  I  am  in  hopes  to  have  a 
very  lovely  perennial  garden  there  in  a 
few  years.  Last  year  most  of  the  flowers 
were  annuals,  but  we  set  out  a  row  of 
Phlox  in  the  Spring,  and  they  bloomed 
freely  until  frost,  which  did  not  come 
until  very  late  last  Fall.  Then,  too,  I 
put  in  several  groups  of  lemon  lily  bulbs, 
and  a  root  of  baby’s-breath.  Cosmos, 
Gladioli,  asters,  Calendulas,  nasturtiums 
and  sweet  Alyssum  made  it  a  very  showy 
place.  Last  Fall  I  added  a  row  of  lily 
bulbs  back  of  the  Phlox — tiger  lilies  and 
Madonnas,  my  favorite  flower.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  lovely  than  their 
pure  waxy  blooms  that  are  so  delightfully 
fragrant.  Back  of  these  I  hope  to  have  a 
row  of  .sturdy  hollyhocks.  Then  later  I 
want  to  add  Iris  and  all  the  lovely 
Spring  blossoms  from  the  tiny  Crocus, 
grape  hyacinth  and  polyanthus  to  the  tall 
Darwin  tulips.  A  few  roots  of  golden 
Alyssum  and  a  row  of  gorgeous  Oriental 
poppies  will  also  add  beauty  and  color 
to  the  spot.  It  is  a  fascinating  task,  and 
I  do  so  enjoy  working  among  the  flowers 
that  I  am  tempted  to  neglect  other  more 
necessary  duties.  But  I  feel  sure  the 
sunshine  and  fresh  air  does  anyone 
world’s  of  good  and  I  expect  to  spend 
many  pleasant  hours  there  this  Summer. 

Our  soil  is  so  dry  and  sandy  I  haven’t 
had  any  luck  with  sweet  peas.  SAveet 
Williams  do  Avell  here,  though,  and  I 
want  a  feAV  old-fashioned  clove  pinks,  too. 
I  had  a  new  flower  last  season  that  was 
greatly  admired  by  everyone  who  saw  it. 
and  many  of  my  friends  have  begged  me 
to  save  them  a  feAV  seeds  so  that  they 
might  get  them  started.  The  seeds  were 
given  me  by  an  old  lady  in  Avhose  garden 
I  first  saAV  the  beautiful  blossoms.  She 
said  she  received  the  seeds  first  from  a 
friend  in  Canada.  They  are  called  “gar¬ 
den  geraniums,”  but  are  not  at  all  re¬ 
lated  to  the  ordinary  geranium  so  far  as 
I  can  see.  They  are,  I  think,  a  species 
of  mallow.  The  plant  grows  to  a  height 
of  between  one  and  tAvo  feet,  and  the 
flowers  bloom  up  the  stem,  like  a  minia¬ 
ture  hollyhock.  As  the  flowers  drop  off, 
flat  button-like  seed  pods  form.  They  are 
a  larger  edition  of  the  familiar  “cheeses” 
which  Ave  used  to  pick  and  eat,  when 
children.  The  blossom  is  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  morning-glory  Avhen  wide 
open,  but  the  bud  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  that  of  a  pink  rose.  When  half 
open  the  petals  (five  in  number)  remain 
tightly  wrapped  in  the  center,  but  the 
outside  of  each  petal  stands  out  like  a 
Aving,  making  the  most  beautiful  five- 
pointed  star.  The  floAver  is  soft  pink, 
overlaid  with  fine  vertical  lines  of  deep 
rose.  There  is  no  fragrance,  but  the 
floAvers  are  so  lovely  in  color  that  one 
doesn’t  mind  that.  They  are  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  do  not  last  long,  but  blossom 
so  continually  from  July  until  frost,  that 
there  is  always  a  wealth  of  blooms  on 
the  plants.  I  am  so  delighted  to  have 
found  this  unusual  and  showy  specimen 
for  my  garden  and  to  be  able  to  share 
them  with  friends,  in  the  form  of  bou¬ 
quets  as  well  as  seeds.  I  took  a  bouquet 


to  a  sick  friend  last  Summer  and  she 
asked  me  at  once,  “Are  they  real?”  She 
thought  them  too  pretty  to  be  true.  I 
have  never  seen  them  listed  in  the  cata¬ 
logs.  They  seed  so  heavily  that  one  does- 
not  need  many  for  a  good  start.  [The 
description  is  that  of  Malva  Moschata, 
the  musk  mallow,  a  charming  old-fash¬ 
ioned  perennial. — Eds.] 

I  think  it  is  great  fun  to  try  out  some 
neAv  and  unusual  floAver  each  year.  Those 
that  seem  best  suited  to  the  soil  can  then 
be  continued  indefinitely.  I  tried  a  few 
bulbs  of  the  beautiful  Auratum  lily — the 
gold-banded  lily  of  Japan,  and  now  each 
year  Ave  enjoy  the  Avonderful  big  frag¬ 
rant  blooms  along  in  August,  after  the 
other  lilies  are  gone*  Last  Summer,  Iioav- 
ever,  they  came  to  grief  Avhile  the  buds 
were  only  half  groAvn.  They  Avere  groAv- 
ing  in  a  border  near  the  driveAvay,  and 
my  husband  stopped  there  with  a  load  of 
hay,  and  Avhile  he  Avas  busy  back  of  the 
load  unfastening  the  rake  from  the  wag¬ 
on,  one  of  the  horses  reached  down  and 
nipped  off  the  lily  tops.  They  must  have 
been  a  delicious  morsel ! 

Several  years  ago  I  planted  a  root  of 
the  Chinese  lantern  plant,  and  it  has 
spread  so  fast  and  so  far  it  is  croAvding 
out  everything  else  in  the  narrow  border 
under  my  Avindows.  The  plant  stalks  are 
so  coarse  and  unattractive,  too,  that  I 
think  I  shall  try  to  remove  the  roots  to 
a  less  conspicuous  place,  Avhere  they  can 
groAv  like  Aveeds.  HoAvever,  I  had  tAvo 
lovely  large  bouquets  of  bright  red  lan¬ 
terns  which  have  done  much  to  brighten 
the  rooms  here  this  Winter.  Most  of  the 
stalks  had  four  or  five  lanterns,  but  one 
had  seven. 

There  are  so  many  beautiful  floAvers 
one  can  never  be  satisfied.  But  a  peren¬ 
nial  bed  is  the  least  trouble  and  provides 
a  riot  of  color  the  whole  season  through. 

Of  the  annuals,  the  ones  I  have  found 
easiest  to  raise  for  cut  floAvers  are  Gladi¬ 
oli,  asters  and  nasturtiums.  Marigolds, 


the  dAvarf  French  kind,  ai*e  so  pretty, 
too,  and  mhy  be  potted  in  the  Fall  and 
put  in  the  window-box,  along  Avith  the 
geraniums. 

Writing  about  all  this  makes  me  so 
enthusiastic  I  am  hardly  able  to  Avait  for 
the  realization  of  my  plans.  At  any  rate, 
it  helps  the  long  cold  Winter  to  pass 
more  quickly  and  cheerfully  if  one  has 
something  pleasant  to  look  fonvard  to.  I 
read  with  interest  everything  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  that  relates  to  the  raising  of 
floAvers  of  any  kind,  also  the  description 
of  lily  and  goldfish  pools,  one  of  Avhich  I 
hope  to  construct  soon,  just  in  front  of 
the  perennial  garden.  With  a  little  rustic 
pergola  between  the  tAvo,  do  you  not 
think  Ave  shall  have  an  attractive.place? 
One  by  one,  for  “good  things  come  sIoav,” 
my  dreams  seem  to  be  coming  true,  but 
still  I  go  on  dreaming,  Avhich  is  only 
human  nature,  after  all.  MRS.  F.  l.  b. 

OsAvego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Long-  Island  Farmers’  and 
Gardeners’  Association 

Nearly  1,000  merrymakers,  constitut¬ 
ing  the  largest  croAvd  ever  assembled  in 
the  Firemen’s  Hall,  at  Wantagh,  L.  I., 
gathered  Saturday  night,  February  14, 
and  made  the  welkin  ring  at  the  first 
annual  pinochle  party  and  dance  of  the 
Farmers’  and  Gardeners’ .Association. 

The  Farmers’  Association  is  less  than 
a  year  old  but  has  groAvn  with  tremen¬ 
dous  strides  since  last  Summer  Avhen  it 
was  organized  to  fight  the  ucav  Wallabout 
market  rules.  It  has  scored  several  court 
victories,  and  the  party  Avas  a  celebra¬ 
tion  both  of  the  victories  and  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  groAvth  of  the  Association. 


March  7,  1931 

The  evening  started  off  Avith  dancing 
on  the  upper  floor  to  the  lively  music  of 
a  ten-piece  orchestra.  On  the  ground 
floor  nearly  70  pinochle  tables  Avere  laid 
out.  After  about  tveo  hours  of  play, 
scores  Avere  turned  in,  tabulated  by  ma¬ 
chine  and  approximately  150  prizes  dis¬ 
tributed  to  holders  of  high  scores. 

Other  prizes  Avhich  Avere  distributed  by 
special  drawings  Avere  a  handsome  elec¬ 
tric  clock,  $100  worth  of  seed,  $50  worth 
of  feed,  and  a  pair  of  pigs.  A  telephone 
cabinet  Avas  auctioned  off  once,  redonated 
by  the  purchaser  and  sold  a  second  time, 
President  Wicks  and  Vice-president  Cop¬ 
pola  officiating  as  auctioneers.  Special 
booths  Avere  in  operation  for  refresh¬ 
ments,  floAvers,  favors,  etc. 


Grafting  Wax 

There  are  several  rules  for  making 
grafting  Avax.  An  old  method  Avhicli  we 
have  found  excellent  is  as  follows : 

Four  parts  by  weight  of  rosin,  two  of 
beeswax  and  one  talloAV.  Melt  slowly, 
being  careful  not  to  let  it  boil  over  on 
the  stove.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  pour 
into  cold  water,  and,  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
handled,  work  Avith  greased  hands  like 
molasses  candy.  Thorough  AArorking  is  an 
advantage.  Make  into  sticks  of  conven¬ 
ient  size  for  handling.  In  any  ordinary 
grafting  weather  this  Avax  will  soften 
sufficiently  to  be  plastic  by  the  heat  of 
the  hand,  Avithout  being  unduly  sticky. 


an  Open  letter  to 
BUICK  OWNERS 


THE  EIGHT  AS 

BUICK 

BUILDS  IT 

FOUR  SERIES 
2  2  MODELS 
PRICED  FROM 

M  025 
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F.  O.  B.  FLINT,  MICH. 


Because  of  its  importance,  we  decided  to  inform  you  now 
that  the  present  line  of  1931  Buick  Straight  Eights  will  not 
be  replaced  by  new  models  this  summer. 

Buick,  as  you  know,  has  introduced  its  new  cars  on  August  1st, 
year  after  year.  But  inasmuch  as  these  new  Straight  Eight 
models  have  met  with  such  spontaneous  approval  by  thou¬ 
sands  everywhere,  Buick  has  decided  to  continue  manufactur¬ 
ing  the  present  Eights  throughoutthe  summer  and  coming  fall. 

This  is  mighty  good  news  to  thousands  of  Buick  owners 
because  they  will  buy  new  Buicks  now  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  will  be  no  model  change  next  summer. 

They  will  find  in  these  new  Buicks  a  degree  of  performance 
that  is  certain  to  give  them  a  genuine  thrill.  All  have  the 
safe,  silent-shift  Syncro-Mesh  transmission.  All  have  Valve- 
in-Head  Straight  Eight  engines.  And  all  have  the  famous 
insulated  Bodies  by  Fisher. 

So  well  has  the  1931  line  been  received  that,  out  of  every 
100  eights  sold  in  Buick’s  price  class,  56  are  Buicks. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  drive  the  Eight  as  Buick  Builds  It? 
Your  Buick  dealer  will  be  glad  to  have  you  take  the  wheel 
and  learn  at  first  hand  how  much  Buick  Straight  Eight 
performance  adds  to  the  joy  of  motoring. 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICH. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT 

BUICK 

WILL  BUILD  THEM 

A  GENERAL  MOTORS  VALUE 
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Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

An  old  apple  orchard  just  across  the 
fence  has  been  cut  for  wood,  leaving  an 
open  space  across  which  the  north  winds 
may  blow.  These  trees,  mostly  Baldwin, 
were  at  least  75  years  old,  many  ot'  them 
being  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter  near 
the  ground.  They  bore  good  crops  until 
15  years  ago  when  the  owner  decided  to 
raise  a  crop  of  oats  in  the  orchard,  so 
cut  off  all  the  lower  limbs  leaving  stubs 
sticking  out.  Those  old  warriors  tried 
hard  to  repair  the  damage,  but  decay 
crept  into  their  hearts  through  those 
open  wounds,  so  that  most  of  them  be¬ 
came  mere  shells.  They  were  further 
starved  by  close  pasturing,  so  that  of 
late  years  they  have  not  borne  a  crop 
and  now  they  are  down. 

Perhaps  I  lay  myself  open  to  criticism 
by  personifying  trees,  but  a  tree  is  a 
living,  breathing  entity,  and  it  seems  such 
a  simple  proposition  that  a  tree  must 
have  something  to  eat  if  it  is  to  live 
and  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  that  I  often 
wonder  why  men  will  persist  in  starving 
a  tree  and  then  find  fault  because  it 
does  not  bear.  An  apple  tree  that  large 
should  have  a  wagonload  of  manure 
spread  out  under  the  limbs  once  a  year, 
or  at  least  five  pounds  of  nitrate  applied 
in  early  Spring.  Spreading  manure  or 
nitrate  under  a  tree  wil  result  in  a  fine 
growth  of  grass,  but  please,  oh  please, 
do  not  cut  that  grass  for  hay  or  you 
will  make  things  worse  instead  of  better. 
It  is  all  right  to  cut  the  grass,  but  it 
should  be  left  as  a  mulch. 

The  best  yielding  orchard  around  here 
is  one  owned  by  the  House  of  David.  In 
that  orchard  is  a  solid  block  of  Duchess 
covering  40  acres.  Those  trees  are  fed 
annually,  the  grass  is  mowed  and  raked 
under  the  limbs  where  it  is  nearly  a  foot 
thick  before  becoming  matted  down,  and 
those  trees  produce  Duchess  apples  which 
sell  at  a  profit  when  ordinary  Duchess  are 
unsalable  at  any  price.  In  late  years 
when  local  growers  shipped  their  Duchess 
apples  at  a  net  loss  of  from  five  to  10 
cents  a  bushel — much  more  if  growing 
and  picking  costs  were  counted  in — those 
House  of  David  Duchess  were  in  de¬ 
mand  at  a  net  profit  of  65  cents  a 
bushel,  with  the  buyers  eager  to  get  the 
crop. 

I  am  convinced  that  I  made  a  mistake 
by  allowing  my  front  orchard  to  get  into 
sod  as  the  trees  were  too  young  for  that, 
so  I  shall  practice  clean  culture  again 
this  year,  although  breaking  and  working 
that  tough  sod  will  be  some  job.  Trees 
nearby  which  had  currants  as  an  inter¬ 
crop,  and  thus  were  given  clean  culture 
showed  a  much  better  growth  and  vitality. 
I  am  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  be¬ 
lief  that  quinces  should  not  be  cultivated 
is  not  warranted  by  fact.  Two  years 
ago  I  dug  up  the  soil  around  a  few 
trees,  and  those  trees  made  a  very  no¬ 
ticeable  increase  in  growth  over  the 
ones  not  spaded  around,  so  this  year  I 
am  spading  the  soil  to  a  distance  of 
from  three  to  four  feet  around  each  tree. 
When  cultivation  ceased,  these  trees  were 
plowed  towards,  so  there  is  a  dead  fur¬ 
row  between  the  rows.  If  I  now  plow 
it  must  be  away  from  the  tree^  and  I 
prefer  having  the  soil  heaped  around  the 
trees,  so  that  is  why  I  am  spading  that 
tough  sod,  although  I  must  admit  that 
it  is  quite  a  job.  It  would  not  get  done 
at  all  if  Spring  were  really  here  but 
there  is  no  snow,  no  frost  in  the  ground, 
and  it  is  too  early  to  really  start  the 
Spring  work,  although  I  do  vary  the 
spading  by  wrapping  grapes  a  while 
when  the  spade  gets  tired.  The  boys  and 
I  are  cleaning  up  a  lot  of  sumac  and 
sassafras  on  Saturdays,  as  that  stuff 
grows  as  fast  as  corn,  and  we  must  keep 
the  ravine  side  clean  near  the  berries, 
or  we  get  no  breeze  from  the  south  dur¬ 
ing  picking  time,  and  berry  picking  can 
be  a  mighty  hot  job  along  in  July. 

A  solid  week  of  wetness  during  which 
drops  of  rain  and  flakes  of  snow  were 
squeezed  out  reluctantly  one  at  a  time 
gave  me  a  lot  of  time  with  the  baby. 
She  just  now  joined  her  voice  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  with  such  enthusi¬ 
astic  garbling  that  I  had  to  ask  the  man 
to  repeat  until  he  doubtless  thought  me 
deaf. 

We  are  nearing  the  annual  Spring  elec¬ 
tions  which  take  place  the  first  Monday 
in  April,  so  local  politics  are  becoming 
a  hot  topic  of  conversation,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  a  good  thing.  Whenever  we 


become  uninterested  in  local  politics,  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  our  rights  and 
suffering  much  tax  increase.  An  investi¬ 
gation  discloses  the  interesting  fact  that 
high  taxes  are  almost  entirely  local  or 
due  to  local  causes.  Local  politics  are 
not  by  party,  as  that  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence,  but  they  are  by  men,  and  that 
makes  a  big  difference,  as  not  all  men  are 
gifted  with  executive  ability.  In  fact, 
men  qualified  for  leadership  are  amaz¬ 
ingly  scarce  and  hard  to  find.  This  town¬ 
ship  system  inherited  from  Massachusetts 
and  coming  to  us  in  Michigan  via  our 
New  York  forebears,  is  doubtless  some¬ 
what  wasteful  but  it  does  bring  govern¬ 
ment  right  home  to  the  people  as  no 
other  system  could  do.  My  term  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  has  another  year 
to  run  so  I  have  the  fun  of  sitting  on 
the  sidelines  and  watching  the  other 
fellow  wiggle  for  votes. 

Another  food  caravan  is  on  its  way  to 
the  hungry  children  of  Arkansas,  this 
time  sponsored  by  tiny  villages  which  are 
not  much  more  than  hamlets,  yet  pro¬ 
duce  four  truckloads  of  food  which  will 
be  taken  direct  to  the  drought-stricken 
regions  of  that  State  SOO  miles  away. 
This  makes  10  big  truck  loads  of  food 
which  have  gone  from  Berrien  County 
to  these  school  children  that  they  may 
have  at  least  one  full  meal  a  day,  and 
this  after  we  have  taken  care  of  hundreds 
of  our  own  destitute  from  unemployment, 
so  it  speaks  well  for  our  county.  It  is 
worth  while  noting  that  this  is  farmer 
produce  contributed  by  farmers  who 
themselves  are  none  too  well  off,  so  it 
proves  that  the  old  spirit  of  helpfulness 
is  not  yet  dead  but  only  somewhat 
smothered  in  this  automobile  age  which 
has  destroyed  neighborly  visiting.  So 
ends  another  week  on  Long  Acres. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  b.  reber. 


Overdue  Chattel  Mortgage 

If  a  man  holds  a  chattel  mortgage, 
and  it  runs  out,  has  he  any  claim  on 
the  chattels?  This  mortgage  ran  out 
Oct.  11,  1930,  and  was  not  renewed. 

New  York.  r.  R. 

The  holder  of  a  chattel  mortgage  is 
bound  to  keep  the  same  renewed  if  he 
desires  to  protect  his  rights  as  against 
a  third  party.  The  debt  is  not  paid,  how¬ 
ever,  by  failure  to  renew  the  mortgage. 

N.  T. 


Power  Spray-Paint  Outfit 

■  #  ONLY 


No  more  worry  about 
spraying.  This  outfit  is  just 
the  thing  for  spraying  small 
trees,  shrubbery,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  etc.  Spray  gun  has 
adjustable  nozzle  for  regu¬ 
lating  spray. 


For  Painting,  Spraying,  Disinfecting, etc.  $ 

Never  before  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  purchase  ^ 
a  high  quality  Power  Paint  and  Insecticide  Spray  Out¬ 
fit  like  this  for  so  little  money.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  purchase  the  manufacturer’s  surplus  stock. 

The  Outfit  is  nationally  advertised.  Made  by  G.  V. 
Sprayer  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans.  Sells  regularly  for  $79.50. 

We  offer  you  this  . 

$79.50  Value  for  Only  $27.50 

This  outfit  will  pay  for  itself  on 
the  savings  you  would  make  in 
painting  one  building.  One  man, 
with  this  outfit,  can  paint  as  fast 
as  six  men  painting  with  brushes 
and  do  a  better  job  and  do  it 
easier.  Takes  less  paint,  duco  or 
varnish.  No  paint  job  too  large 
for  this  outfit.  Then,  you  can 
use  it  for  spraying  small  trees, 
shrubbery,  vegetables,  etc.  Use 
it  to  paint  your  own  buildings 
and  make  extra  money  painting 
for  your  neighbor.  Outfit  comes 
complete  with  85  ft.  hose,  5  gal¬ 
lon  paint  and  insecticide  contain¬ 
er  (insecticide  will  not  rust  con¬ 
tainer),  spray  gun,  valve  adapt¬ 
ers  for  auto — everything  com¬ 
plete. 

Any  Auto,  Truck  or 
Tractor  at  Idling  Speed 
Furnishes  Power 

Just  remove  2  spark  plugs  from 
auto,  insert  the  two  auto  adjus¬ 
ter  valves  (included  with  outfit), 
start  your  motor,  put  paint  or 
insecticide  in  the  big  5 
gallon  container  and  you 
are  ready  to  paint  your 
house  or  spray  your 
trees,  shrubbery,  vege- 

Thisis  the  Cun  furnished  with  ^“es,  0^tU  ^‘“dishl- 
this  outfit  it  is  one  ot  the  best  fecting  and  whitewashing 
on  the  market — it  retails  for  interior  of  barns  and 
$30.00 — more  than  our  price  poultry  houses.  Complete 
for  complete  outfit.  Small  steel  instructions  how  to  mix 
jar  also  included  for  use  on 
smalt  jobs. 

Order  From  This  Ad 

You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  this  high-grade 
outfit — it  is  absolutely  guaranteed.  Order  now — they 
will  go  fast  at  this  “give  away”  price.  We  have  been 
advertising  in  tile  Rural  New-Yorker  for  the  past  8 
years  and  are  known  for  the  exceptional  bargains. 

Send  cheek  to 

National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co. 


27 


50 

F.  O,  B. 
Chicago, 
Illinois 


Mail 

Your 

Order 

Today 


Bell-Mine 

ROTARY  KILN 

LIME 

gets  better  results 


Every  successful  fruit  grower  knows  that 
for  best  results  pure,  high  calcium  lime 
should  be  used  in  spraying  solutions.  Bell-  - 
Mine  Rotary  Kiln  Lime  is  made  from  clean 
stone  burned  in  mammoth  rotary  kilns 
and  subject  to  expert  chemical  super¬ 
vision  throughout  manufacture.  It  comes 
in  either  pebble  or  pulverized  form  and 
is  packed  in  180-lb.  air-tight  steel  barrels. 
Can  be  stored  indefinitely.  Bell- Mine 
Lime  has  the  endorsement  of  leading 
agricultural  authorities. 


Clip  the  Coupon  —  Get  this  Book  FREE 


Mail  to  American  Lime  8C  Stone  Co. 
Bellefonte,  Pa.,  for  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  the  helpful  booklet  shown. 


Name 


Address . 
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More  per  acre 
on  Fewer  acres 


IT  IS  sound  policy  to  reduce  the  growing  cost  of 
your  farm  crops,  particularly  this  year.  But 
how?  How  can  the  cost  of  growing  be  lowered? 

Do  it  by  intensively  cultivating  your  best 
land.  Grow  more  per  acre  on  fewer  acres.  This 
will  reduce  your  growing  cost  per  bushel  or 
pound. 

You  can  increase  the  yields  per  acre,  improve 
the  quality  and  hasten  maturity  of  your  crops 
by  making  a  liberal  application  of  Armour 
Fertilizers. 

Made  in  nearby  plants  —  to  suit  the  crops 
and  soils  in  the  territory  served  by  each  plant  — 
Armour  Fertilizers  will  help  you  produce  more 
profitable  yields. 

Your  local  Armour  dealer  can  supply  the 
grades  of  Armour  Fertilizers  best  suited  to  your 
crops.  See  him  soon. 


^frmour  Fertilizer  JforAs 

General  Offices 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


For  Farm  Relief 

Farmers  are  turning  losses  into  profits  by  convert¬ 
ing  grain  into  feed  with  Stover  Hammer  Mills, 
instead  of  selling  grain  at  present  low  prices.  20% 
savings  on  small  grain,  33%%  on  roughage. 

Get  FREE  Booklet  on  Feeding 

Many  exclusive  features  found  on  no  other 
mill.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet  on  Feeding, 
and  dealer’s  name. 


GOOD  ENGINES 


For  shelled  or 
ear  corn, small 
grains  and 
r  ougha  g  e. 
Economical 
to  operate. 


A  size  and  type  for  any 
need.  1  Vi  to  30  H.  P. 
Low  fuel  consumption. 
Ask  for  catalog  and 
dealer’s  name. 


STOVER  MFG. 
&  ENGINE  CO. 

164  Lake  Street  Freeport,  III. 

Also  makers  of  Windmills,  Corn  Shellers,  Saw 
Frames.  Pump  Jacks,  Swartz  Automotive  and 
Tractor  Replacement  Sleeves,  Tank  Heaters,  etc. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft. . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
Xo  knots  or  cheeks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Dow  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED 

c  \  CU  Clear 
IjrVijIl  White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Size:  3  x  6  —  Glazed  —  1%  -  §2.88—114  -  $3.58 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  Irom  our  Mills 
WEBI1ER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Remig  Road  Fitchburg’,  Mass. 


EFFECTIVE  SPRAYING 


Made  Easier  by  using 
the  Todd  Perfection 
HOSE  SWIVEL- 


Postpait 

$3.00 


New  labor,  time  and  temper-saving 
device  for  use  between  hose¬ 
coupling  and  spray  gun. 

Allows  free  motion  of  gun 
in  any  direction.  Hose  cannot  kink!  The 
stuffing  box  joint  cannot  leak  under  high¬ 
est  pressure.  Very  compact,  light  in  weight. 
Users  say  lessened  muscular  effort  pays  for 
swivel  in  day's  use.  Used  by  many  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimental 
Stations.  Fruit  growers’  supply  dealers 
write  for  proposition. 

A.  B.  TODD  &  CO. 

Dept.  D  VERMILION, OHIO 


PRESSURE  m  ^ 
and  PROTECTION 
with  “FRIEND” 

Tractor-Trailor  Sprayers 

with  power  take-off  drive 
or  separate  power  units. 

Horse  Drawn  Models 

with  .Motor-Pump  Units 
or  large  capacity  pumps 
and  engines. 

Sprayers- Dusters-Materials  | 


A  Farm  Women  Goes  to 
Farm  and  Home  Week 

Visitors  at  the  1931  Cornell  Farm  and 
Home  Week  were  treated  to  nearly  all 
the  57  varieties  of  Winter  weather  for 
which  up-State  New  York  is  famous,  but 
in  spite  of  snowstorms,  cold  winds,  one 
day  of  brilliant  sunshine,  a  gentle  rain 
and  a  roaring  blizzard,  people  came  until 
there  were  4,925  persons  registered. 

Since  most  of  the  snow-blocked  high¬ 
ways  were  opened  for  cars  many  drove 
in  just  for  the  day,  while  others  took  a 
real  vacation  from  farm  tasks  and  re¬ 
mained  in  Ithaca  the  whole  week,  at¬ 
tending  the  evening  concerts,  plays,  ban¬ 
quets,  lectures  and  speaking  contests  as 
well  as  the  daytime  lectures  and  exhibits. 

Each  year  the  home-maker’s’  program  is 
more  and  more  pretentious  and  more  wom¬ 
en  come  to  enjoy  it.  The  lecture  rooms 
are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  crowds  and 
many  were  disappointed  when  they  could 
not  get  within  sight  or  hearing  of  some 
speaker  in  whom  they  were  deeply  in¬ 
terested.  Fortunately,  when  these  lec¬ 
tures  were  given  by  members  of  the 
college  staff,  mimeograph  outlines  may 
often  he  obtained  for  the  asking. 

Mothers  of  young  children  apparently 
derived  much  help  from  conferences  with 
the  college  experts  and  Dr.  Amy  D. 
Daniels,  who  spoke  a  number  of  times 
during  the  week.  Since  my  own  daugh¬ 
ters  are  of  high  school  age,  I  no  longer 
have  an  excuse  for  taking  valuable  space 
at  these  lectures,  but  I  did  selfishly  oc¬ 
cupy  a  seat  when  a  “Domecon  Baby” 
was  shown.  She  was  an  adorably'perfect 
specimen  of  babyhood  and  she  and  her 
mother,  the  teacher  and  two  college  girls 
who  are  supervising  her  care,  were  able 
to  give  the  audience  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  in  a  very  interesting  way. 
During  the  discussion  which  followed 
somebody  asked  what  was  the  easiest 
way  to  take  cod  liver  oil  and  was  told 
to  put  the  required  teaspoonful  in  a 
larger  spoon  and  put  it  way  back  on 
the  mouth  thus  avoiding  oil  on  the  lips. 
Also  when  the  oil  seems  to  disagree  to 
lower  the  other  fat  in  the  diet. 

There  were  many  lectures  listed  on 
nutrition,  behavior  and  care  of  the  pre- 
school  child,  and  on  Friday  Miss  Martha 
Van  Rensselaer,  director  of  the  College 
of  Home  Economics,  gave  a  splendid  talk 
on  “The  White  House  Conference  and 
What  it  May  Mean  to  Childhood.”  For 
the  parents  of  older  children  there  was 
much  food  for  thought  in  Miss  Flora 
Rose’s  talk  on  “Are  Parents  Up-to-Date?” 
She  has  had  wide  experience  in  observing 
and  counseling  girls  who  come  here  to 
college  and  believes  parents  should  try 
harder  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two 
generations.  She  says  parents  make  their 
children  too  dependent  and  do  not  pre¬ 
pare  them  to  face  the  world  as  it  is 
now ;  they  should  guide  instead  of  domi¬ 
nating  them,  and  should  help  them  to 
control  themselves.  Schools,  colleges  and 
homes  should  work  for  the  same  ob¬ 
jective  ;  to  discover  and  develop  the  best 
that  is  in  each  individual. 

A  great  deal  was  said  about  clothes 
this  year.  At  the  fashion  show  the  Home 
Economics  girls  wore  the  clothes  they  had 
made  in  their  clothing  projects.  For 
school  and  everyday7  wear  most  of  them 
had  chosen  light-weight  woolens,  which 
is  an  encouraging  note  for  wool-growers. 
These  dresses  were  very  simple,  of  me¬ 
dium  length  and  exquisitely  made.  Many 
were  black  with  a  touch  of  white,  and 
small  felt  hats  made  by  the  girls  them¬ 
selves  were  worn  with  them.  It  was 
stated  that  blue  is  the  leading  color  for 
Spring  and  that  two  colors  are  better 
than  one,  and  three  better  than  two. 
Each  day  appointments  for  color  readings 
might  be  made  and  many  women  discov¬ 
ered  just  what  colors  were  most  becoming 
by  the  simple  method  of  sitting  before  a 
mirror  and  trying  out  various  colors 
against  the  face.  The  exhibit  of  made- 
over  clothing  and  of  hats  was  of  prac¬ 
tical  interest,  and  a  crowd  might  al¬ 
ways  be  found  surrounding  the  exhibit 
of  dyeing  and  block  printing. 

An  interesting  exhibit  showed  how 
ugly  or  shabby  furniture  might  be  made 
attractive  by  the  use  of  slip  covers. 
Chairs  of  the  spring-rocker  variety,  Mor¬ 
ris  chairs  and  some  from  the  old  bro¬ 
caded  velvet  parlor  suites  were  shown 
in  various  stages  of  retying. springs,  pad¬ 
ding  and  upholstering.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  for  doing  all  this  and 
making  the  slip  covers  at  home.  In 
this  department  one  especially  happy 
idea  had  been  worked  out.  Deep  old- 
fashioned  round  and  oval  picture  frames 
had  been  made  into  quaint  little  stools. 
The  frame  formed  the  edge  of  the  stool 
with  a  padded  center  covered  with  needle 
point  or  some  material  of  old-fashioned 
design,  while  the  short  round  legs  had 
been  stained  the  same  _  color  as  the 
frame.  In  one  stool  which  was  parti¬ 
cularly  charming  the  flowers  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  used  to  cover  the  top  exactly  har¬ 
monized  with  the  mahogany  frame. 

In  another  department  practical  house¬ 
hold  hints  wrere  given  on  cleaning.  Soap 
jelly  made  from  two  tablespoons  soap 
chips  to  10  tablespoons  lukewarm  water 
was  suggested  for  cleaning  rugs  and 
painted  walls.  The  following  formula 
was  given  for  cleaning  wallpaper :  Two 
cups  unsifted  flour,  four  teaspoons  soda, 
2%  tablespoons  household  ammonia.  Stir 
soda  into  flour,  mix  ammonia  with  flour, 
adding  enough  water  to  make  a  rather 
stiff  cake  batter.  Steam  V/2  hours.  Wipe 
the  paper  with  the  “cleanit”  using  a 


YOU  CAN  RIDE  TO  PROFIT, 
FASTER  THAN  YOU  CAN  WALK 


How  the  Centaur  does  the 
work  of  man  and  team 

With  greater  power  the  Improved  Centaur 
tractor  plows  a  full  12-inch  furrow,  discs 
deeper,  harrows  a  wider  span,  cultivates 
with  single  or  double  row  cultivators, 
faster,  cleaner,  better  while  you  ride. 
Centaur  has  taken  the  small  farmer  off 
his  feet  and  put  him  in  the  seat.  There’s 
none  of  that  afternoon  tired  feeling.  The 
new  spring-equalized  steering  makes 
handling  most  easy.  The  Centaur  carries 
you,  doing  the  work  of  man  and  team  at 
any  speed  from  1  to  miles  per  hour. 
If  you  are  running  a  farm  of  50  acres  or 
less,  an  orchard  or  vineyard,  send  the 
coupon  for  more  information. 


CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 
15  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Send  me  folder  on  Centaur  Tractors  and  Tools. 

Name - 

R.  D— . P.O.- . 

County _ State - 


SHAWtractor 

Pays  for  Itself! 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Now  you  can  try  the  SHAW 
at  our  risk.  Use  it  10  days 
on  your  own  work.  Write 
for  full  details  of  New  Trial 
Plan  and  Low  Factory  Price, 
f  The  SHAW  pays  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Light,  sturdy,  easy  to  run. 
Does  the  work  of  6  men.  Economical 
—costs  but  3  cents  an  hour  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Compact.narrow  built.  Depend¬ 
able  Briggs  and  Stratton  motor. 
Gauge  wheel.  Patented  tool  control. 
Our  guarantee  protects  you. 

2  Books  Free— 

and  SHAW  Catalog.  Both  filled 
with  Interesting  pictures  and  valua¬ 
ble  information.  Postal  brings  both. 

Shaw  Mfg.  Company 

4703  FRONT  r\  STREET 


Handy 
Reverse 
Gear— 

SHAW  Tractors 
can  be  equipped 
with  a  reverse,  ifl 
fine  for  plowing  l.rJ 
among  roots,  jfi' 
rocks,  etc.  Two  or 
four  speeds  for¬ 
ward,  as  desired. 
Worlds  of  power. 

WRITE 
TODAY! 


Need  Never 
Be  idle  l 

The  SHAW  plows, 
cultivates,  seeds, 
mows — does  every 
farm  and  garden 
power  job.  Runs 
feed  mills,  genera¬ 
tors,  other  belt  ma¬ 
chinery  , 


R wtMyOil 
~  Agency 

in  Split  the 
Profits  witfiUbu 

I  am  now  ready  to  place  an  am¬ 
bitious,  energetic  man  in  charge  of 


thing  that’s  neeued  to  do  a  big  business  and  DIVIDB 
THE  PROFITS  50-50  EVERY  WEEK.  I  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis. 

Everybody  Buys  Oil 

Montgomery.  Iowa,  made  $216  the  first  week  he 
started.  Wengard,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  share  in 
one  week.  You  too  can  make  big  money.  No  Invoslment 
or  experience  needed.  I’ll  show  you  how.  Furnish 
everything  free.  You  simply  take  orders  on  long  credit 
terms  for  my  famous  nationally-known  Cen-Pe-Co  Super- 
Refined  Motor  Oils,  Finest  Quality  Paints  and  Roofing. 
We  deliver  from  nearby  warehouse,  and  collect.  Pay 
you  every  week. 

Wrif  A  Ample  It,,s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 
Virile  ylllGR  big,  permanent  money-making  business 
of  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  todayfor  all  partic¬ 
ulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Now! 
P.  T.  Webster,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  Cleveland!  ohio" 


UTILITOR— Best  of  All 

A  general  purpose  farm  tractor — Does 
the  work  where 


earn 

MORE 
SAVE 
MORE 
with  a 
Utilitor 
5  hp 
Eng. 
THE  U 


others  failed  — 
Plows  with  10  in. 
plow,  Harrows 
Plants,  Cultivates, 
Mows  —  Many  10 
years  old  still  in 
use.  Exclusive 
implement  control. 

_  Write  for  Booklet. 

HEITOR  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohir,  Dept.  A 


IS  1 

EEZTI— 

1  ] 

HOT  BED  SASH 


While  Pine,  $1.60— Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  mode  with  croso-bur,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

CLASS  ...  $2.65  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  f  :  : 
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downward  motion  with  long  easy  strokes. 
Knead  in  the  “cleanit”  as  it  becomes 
soiled  and  wipe  off  with  a  soft  cloth 
any  pellets  which  remain  on  the  paper. 

in  a  lecture  on  “Better  Best — Greater 
Efficiency,”  the  following  information  was 
given  in  regard  to  beds  and  rest :  68 
degrees  is  the  best  temperature  for  rest¬ 
ful  sleep.  Noise,  even  though  it  does 
not  awaken  the  sleeper,  disturbs  his  rest 
and  lowers  his  efficiency  for  the  next 
day’s  work.  One  gets  15  per  cent  more 
rest  on  a  coiled  wire  spring  than  on  a 
linked  wire  spring.  If  you  cannot  afford 
both  good  bed  springs  and  a  good  mat¬ 
tress  get  good  springs.  A  hard  mattress 
is  better  than  a  very  soft  one  but  a 
medium  hard  is  best  of  all. 

One  of  the  large  class-rooms  in  the 
new  Plant  Science  building  was  crowded 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  hear  Prof.  E.  A. 
"White’s  talk  and  demonstration  on  “The 
E'se  of  Flowers  in  the  Home.”  As  be 
talked  he  showed  beautifully  arranged 
bouquets  to  illustrate  the  principles  he 
described.  Among  some  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  he  gave  were:  Flowers  should  be 
picked  the  day  before  they  arc  needed 
for  decoration  so  they  may  be  placed  in 
deep  water  over  night.  The  stems  should 
be  cut  diagonally  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Flowers  such  as  Dahlias  or  forget-me- 
nots,  which  wilt  easily,  should  have  their 
stems  dipped  for  a  moment  in  boiling  hot 
water  directly  after  picking.  Never  over 
crowd  flowers  and  use  their  natural  foli¬ 
age  in  their  arangement. 

In  the  Department  of  Household  Art 
there  was  an  exhibit  of  Winter  bouquets 
made  from  materials  which  most  of  us 
have  on  hand.  The  containers  were  often 
dishes,  jars  or  bottles  of  good  line  that 
had  been  painted  with  dull  paint.  There 
were  tinted  milkweed,  teasels  and  pearly 
everlasting,  sumac  with  laurel  in  a  red¬ 
dish  brown  jar  and  loveliest  of  all  were 
barberry  branches  in  a  blue-gray  jar 
with  a  red  tray  behind  it.  They  had 
successfully  forced  indoors  Japanese 
quince,  red  bud,  Daphne,  cornelian 
cherry  and  Forsythia.  The  Japanese 
quince  was  a  lovely  pale  pink  instead 
of  the  usual  brilliant  red.  and  the  For¬ 
sythia  was  a  mass  of  yellow  bells.  The 
young  woman  in  charge  said  these  flowers 
should  be  forced  in  a  damp  room  so  the 
buds  would  not  dry  out  before  opening. 

There  was  so  much  to  be  learned  about 
foods  and  so  many  exhibits  and  demon¬ 
strations  to  be  seen,  one  could  not  hope 
to  attend  them  all,  but  here,  too.  bulle¬ 
tins  and  information  on  any  food  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  obtained  by  merely  writing  to 
request  them.  As  always  lunch  in  the 
Home  Economics  Cafeteria  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  several  new  vegetable 
combinations.  Among  these  were  escal- 
loped  peas  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  creamed 
celery  and  carrots  and  cooked  tomatoes 
served  with  a  whole  cooked  onion  in 
the  center  of  each  dish. 

On  Thursday  Mrs.  Lilian  Gilbreth 
.spoke  on  “Unemployment  and  the  Home¬ 
maker.”  Mrs.  Gilbreth  is  the  mother  of 
11  children  and  is  a  brilliant  figure  in 
industry.  She  brought  out  a  good  old- 
fashioned  truth  when  she  said  that  when¬ 
ever  she  saw  a  man,  woman  or  child 
apparently  unhappy  or  dissatisfied  with 
their  job  she  immediately  asked  them 
what  they  had  eaten  for  their  last  meal, 
and  whether  they  had  enjoyed  it,  for 
she  believed  that  one  must  be  well  fed 
to  do  ones  work  well.  Mrs.  Gilbreth  is 
the  director  of  the  Women’s  Division  of 
the  President’s  Unemployment  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  told  what  that  committee  was 
trving  to  accomplish.  They  have  decided 
that  a  system  of  wise  spending  should  be 
followed,  and  the  present  standards  of 
living  should  not  be  lowered.  She  said 
that  wages  should  not  be  lowered,  for 
the  average  man  was  not  getting  enough 
now.  Perhaps  in  the  end  this  may  ac¬ 
complish  the  greatest  good  to  the  great¬ 
est  number,  but  no  doubt  many  a  farm 
woman  in  that  room  wondered  in  her 
own  heart  how  wages  for  farm  help, 
which  are  relatively  high  as  compared 
with  farm  prices,  can  be  maintained  at 
the  present  level.  And  unfortunately  pre¬ 
dictions  given  by  Dean  Mann,  Dr.  G.  F. 
Wlarren  and  other  agricultural  experts 
in  the  course  of  their  talks  during  the 
week  did  not  give  much  hope  for  any 
increase  in  prices  for  farm  produce  in 
the  immediae  future. 

Bailey  Hall  was  filled  to  the  doors  on 
Thursday  to  hear  Ruth  Bryan  Owen  speak 
on  “Our  Place  in  the  Changing  World,” 
and  every  person  in  that  vast  audience 
must  have  heard  her  lovely  voice  clearly. 
She  told  of  her  experiences  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  Florida  and  said  that 
while  she  believed  that  woman’s  place 
was  in  the  home,  we  have  come  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  walls  of  the  home  from  the 
limits  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Dr.  Erl  Bates,  who  has  been  traveling 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  the 
past  eight  months,  never  spoke  more 
eloouently  in  the  interest  of  Indians  than 
he  did  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  Roberts 
Hall.  Seats  were  filled  nearly  an  hour 
before  the  address,  and  a  great  many 
were  unable  to  get  in.  With  him  on  the 
platform  were  a  number  of  Indians  who 
made  short  speeches,  also  four  Indian 
braves  in  full  ceremonial  regalia  who 
danced  the  war  dance  to  the  delight  of 
the  many  children  in  the  audience. 

MRS.  PAUL  TO  WX SEX  I). 


Crops  to  be  tested  on  Alkali  soils  in 
Oregon  include  Lemon i  grass,  Zwadki 
grass  and  Australian  salt  bush. 
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— f>00  to  every  pound, 

♦m  Kud  Top  ha*  extra  strung! 

A  — -*o<*re  than  €<10*1  a**! 

binding  strain 


Urd  Top  in  eaxy  to  «n*>. 
priototl  ball  guard*  again*! 


Remember! 

6-point  binder  twine 

•  •say  lied  Top.. 

Remember  the  red  top!  Look  for  it  at  your 
dealer’s  store!  Ask  for  it!  Then  you’ll  be  sure 
to  get  that  time  and  money  saver — Plymouth 
<l>  RED  TOP  Binder  Twine — the  only  twine 
that  is  marked  so  you  will  remember  it — with 
a  red  top — a  bright  red  top.  And  remember, 
too,  that  RED  TOP  twine  is  six-point  binder 
twine,  made  by  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Com¬ 
pany,  the  only  manufacturers  of  six-point 
twine. 

Remember  also  that  the  makers  of  RED 
TOP  twine  have  made  rope  and  twine  since 
1824!  That  means  more  than  one  hundred 
years  of  experience  in  selecting  and  spinning 
rope  and  twine  fibers.  No  wonder  Plymouth 
Rope  is  the  world’s  finest  rope — everywhere 
called,  “the  rope  you  can  trust!”  No  wonder 
RED  TOP  Binder  Twine  pleases  farmers  with 
its  six  outstanding  points.  Note  below  what 
they  are — 

PLYMOUTH 

the  six-point  binder  twine 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Plymouth  Rope  and  Binder  Twine 
North  Plymouth,  Mass,  and  Welland,  Ontario 


RIFE’S  NEW  MODEL  RAM 

Pumps  Water  Where  and  When  You  Want  It 

Operates  on  20  inch  fall.  Pumps  into  Pressure  or  Overhead  Tank.  Latest  invention  of  Mr. 
Rife,  inventor  of  the  Rife  Hydraulic  Ram.  since  1884.  Rife's  New  Model  is  popular  for  dom¬ 
estic  water  supply,  is  cheaper,  but  just  as  efficient,  reliable  and  economical  as 
his  heavy  duty  ram.  Rife's  New  Model  Ram  has  no  equal.  Your  money  s 
worth  or  your  money  back.  Free  catalog  and  information.  Agents  everywhere. 

8oId  Exclusively  by  _ 

H.  T.  OLSEN  CO.  17  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Their  Future  Is  Secure  .  • 

THE  family  whose  farm  carries  a  Federal  Land  Bank  mortgage 
faces  the  future  with  confidence.  These  folks  know  that  so  long 
as  the  semi-annual  installments  are  met  and  the  farm  is  maintained 
in  good  condition,  the  loan  never  will  be  called.  They  know  that  their 
installments,  which  include  interest  and  a  small  amount  on  the  loans, 
will  discharge  their  debt  in  20  or  30  odd  years.  Over  410,000 
farm  families  now  enjoy  the  security  of  Federal  Land  Bank  mortga¬ 
ges.  Such  loans  are  back  of 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS 

— a  safe  and  tax-free  investment.  These  Bonds  can  be  purchased  in 
denominations  of  $40,  $100  and  upward.  Interest  is  paid  twice yearly. 

Write  for  free  pamphlet;  address 
the  nearest  Bank  listed  below. 

Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 

Baltimore,  Md.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Columbia,  S.C.  New  Orleans,  La.  Louisville,  Ky. 
Omaha,  Neb.  Springfield,  Mass.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Houston,  Tex.  Wichita,  Kan.  Spokane,  Wash. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 


FARQUHAR 
PORTABLE 
SAWMILLS 

Sizes  to  Meet 
Local  Needs 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

FARQUHAR  Box  503  York,  Pa. 


This  practical,  economical  Farm  Buzz  Saw 
cuts  small  trees,  branches,  scrap  lumber. 
Engine  detachable  for  other  purposes. 
Vgry  handy.  Send  tor  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1893  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1 870 
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Stop  Russet  Loss! 

Spray  with  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  for  clean,  waxy  top  price  fruit! 


EVERY  GROWER  knows  that  russeting  is 
profit  loss.  Russeted  fruit  cannot  com¬ 
mand  full  price  and  the  difference  is  plain  loss. 

But  — in  case  YOU  doubt  us,  we  give  you 
PROOF.  Read  the  typical  bills  of  sale  shown 
on  the  opposite  page. 

The  car  which  contained  the  russeted  apples 
brought  net  proceeds  of  $858.57.  The  car  con¬ 
taining  perfect  fruit  brought  $1,107.66. 

In  terms  of  profit,  the  car  con¬ 
taining  perfect  fruit  brought  top 
price  —  or  $249.09  more  profit 
than  the  car  which  contained 
the  russeted  fruit. 

One  man  takes  a  full  price  profit. 

The  other  man  doesn’t  do  so 
well.  Russet  costs  him  $249.09. 

Which  man  are  you? 

To  Avoid  Russet  Loss 
Spray  with  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

Leading  growers  all  over  the 

country  have  adopted  S-W  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  because  of  these 

many  reasons: 


It  offers  the  most  effective  control  of  apple  scab, 
pear  scab,  cherry  leaf  spot,  peach  leaf  curl  and 
San  Jose  Scale.  It  cuts  labor  costs.  It  simplifies 
mixing  and  spraying.  No  freight  to  pay  on 
water  and  no  empties  to  return  as  it  comes  to 
you  in  convenient  powder  form.  Because  this 
fine  dry  lime  sulfur  is  made  from  a  3 3 -degree 
Baume  test  liquid  to  which  a  stabilizing  com¬ 
pound  is  added,  it  cannot  freeze  or  otherwise 
deteriorate.  And  it  positively  cannot  injure 

foliage.  Absolutely  no  burning. 
Once  you  have  used  the  stabil¬ 
ized  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  you 
will  use  no  other  as  it  is  the  most 
efficient,  economical  and  con¬ 
venient  spray  on  the  market  to¬ 
day-bar  none. 

Write  for  Valuable 
Booklet 

A  post  card  will  bring  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  spraying,  written  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  commercial 
grower.  Plan  ahead  now  for  next 
year’s  spraying  requirements. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Department  735 

CLEVELAND  OHIO 


If  you  grow 


Grimes  Golden 

Ben  Davis 

Jonathan 

Stayman 

Winesap 

York 

Rome  Beauty 
Golden  Delicious 
Baldwin 
Red  Delicious 


McIntosh 

Spy 

Greening 
Albemarle  Pippin 
Willow  Twig 
Maiden  Blush 
Dutchess 
Black  Twig 
Wealthy 


Spray  with  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur 

The  original  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  U.  S. 
Patent  No.  1,264,908,  Jan.  29,  1918. 
Reissue  PatentNo.  14,890,  June  22, 1930 
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you  can’t  get  a  full  price 

for  Russet 


i 


Water  Mat** 

CHICAGO 


pRo»UCE 
Water  Market 

chxca«o 


accoun 


Fruit 
Mis  so' 


AnpleviUe 

l,ooisiana» 


Appleviu 

Louii;±ar>F> 


Bushel 

Bushel, 


Gri®es 

Grimes 

Jonathans 

Jonathans 


Bushels 
Bushels 
l Bushels 
\ Bushels 


c n  .  I 

*,,,««  •**•*"*  1 

„*,.**»« 

Ca**aSa 

Comm'«ion 


ChAK 

Onloaein 


c°mni 


°CEt|)S 


OVER  60%  of  the  Apples 
IN  THIS  CAR  HAD  RUSSET 


Russet  Loss 


no  RUSSET  in  this  car 


What  the 
Experts  Say: 

Formula  recommended  by  Prof.  F. 
H.  Ballou  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  for  growing 
apples  of  fine  color  and  finish  : 

For  the  Pre-Pink  and 
Pink  Applications: 

3-lbs.  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
5-lbs.  Hydrated  Lime 
TO  50-gallons  of  water 

For  the  After-Bloom 
Applications: 

1 ’/2-lbs.  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
5-lbs.  Hydrated  Lime 
TO  50-gallons  of  water 


*249—! 


ULSOID 
SULFUR 

Peach  growers  praise  this  new 
Sherwin-Williams  product.  It 
prevents  brown  rot  and  scab.  Mixes 
easily  and  evenly  in  water.  Write 
for  information. 


The  world’s  largest  and  most  complete 
line  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  sold 
under  this  trade-mark. 


MULSION 

Highly  concentrated,  soapless  oil 
emulsion  for  the  control  of  San 
Jose  scale,  Apple  Tree  Leaf  Roller, 
European  Red  Mite  and  Pear  Psylla. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Beinit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  w  illingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Bubal  New- 
Yobkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  is  the  fortieth  annual  edition  of  our 
Special  Horticultural  Number.  At  the  approach 
of  the  planting,  growing  and  cultivating  season  it 
seemed  well  to  concentrate  as  much  information  as 
possible  in  one  edition  which  after  study  could  be 
preserved  for  reference  during  the  whole  productive 
season.  This  original  idea  has  been  largely  adopted 
in  practice.  Suggestions  and  practical  information 
have  come  from  men  experienced  in  the  orchards 
and  fields  and  gardens.  The  editors  and  publishers 
have  spared  no  work  or  expense  to  make  it  full  and 
reliable  and  helpful  to  the  grower,  and  a  credit  to 
the  great  industry  which  it  represents.  Naturally 
advertisers  with  seeds  and  plants,  implements  and 
machinery,  orchard  and  farm  supplies,  like  to  make 
their  appeal  through  this  number.  They,  too,  fur¬ 
nish  helpful  and  reliable  information.  What  is  still 
more  important,  they  are  without  exception  trust¬ 
worthy  and  reliable.  Many  of  them  have  appeared 
regularly  in  every  one  of  the  40  special  numbers. 
Those  who  do  not  measure  up  to  our  standard  have 
not  been  admitted.  The  grower  has  too  much  at 
stake  to  take  chances  in  ordering  seeds  and  plants, 
insecticides  and  fertilizers,  and  other  important  sup¬ 
plies  from  houses  of  doubtful  or  unknown  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  avoid  that  danger  to  our  subscribing 
friends.  We  admit  only  those  who  are  worthy  of 
confidence.  We  hope  that  the  number  will  prove 
helpful  to  our  friends,  and  in  their  judgment,  justify 
our  pride  in  it. 

4= 

AYNE  is  one  of  the  great  agricultural  coun¬ 
ties  of  New  York  State,  and  reports  of  its 
business  in  this  line  compiled  for  the  year  show  that 
12,149  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  shipped. 
Of  the  shipments,  4,495  cars  were  fruit  and  7,645 
cars  were  vegetables.  North  Rose  shipped  711  of 
the  3,708  cars  of  apples ;  Marion  had  1,063  cars  of 
the  4,528  cars  of  celery ;  Sodus  had  293  of  the  1,227 
cars  of  carrots.  Other  produce  included  26  cars  of 
cherries,  26  cars  of  cucumbers,  58  cars  of  mixed 
fruits,  209  cars  of  peaches,  233  cars  of  lettuce,  386 
cars  of  pears,  432  cars  of  onions,  118  cars  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  162  cars  of  mixed  vegetables.  Shipments 
were  made  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh 
and  Cleveland,  and  smaller  quantities  elsewhere. 

* 

N  LOCATIONS  where  the  combine  harvester  can 
be  used  to  advantage,  careful  cost  account  rec¬ 
ords  have  shown  striking  results  in  economy  with 
this  remarkable  machine.  On  one  large  Michigan 
farm,  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  harvested  from 
475  acres,  at  a  cost  of  eight  cents  per  bushel,  which 
included  hauling  the  thrashed  grain  to  the  barn. 
With  the  old  method  of  cutting  with  a  binder  and 
thrashing  separately,  the  cost  for  wheat  was  16 
cents  per  bushel.  Overhead  cost  on  the  combine  in¬ 
cluding  depreciation,  interest,  housing  and  repairs 
was  $375.39.  The  fuel  cost  of  this  machine  was 
$32.21.  Daily  record  sheets  were  used  in  keeping 
track  of  the  activities  of  both  the  men  and  machines 
so  that  cost  accounts  were  easily  computed.  Another 
economic  use  for  the  combine  has  been  found  in 
harvesting  Soy  beans,  kafir  corn  and  various  sor¬ 
ghums,  which  ordinarily  shatter  as  much  as  50  per 
cent.  Loss  with  the  combine  is  under  10  per  cent. 

* 

HE  bushel  basket  is  rapidly  increasing  in  use 
as  an  apple  package.  At  first  the  reason  was 
the  high  price  of  barrels.  But  improved  types  of 
baskets  have  convinced  many  apple  growers  that, 
for  convenience  and  carrying  purposes,  baskets  may 
be  superior  in  being  packed  with  less  difficulty  and 
damage  to  the  fruit.  The  past  year  saw  many  apple 
shipments  made  to  Europe  in  baskets.  The  great 
difficulty  with  steamer  shipment  of  apples  has  been 
the  certainty  that  barrel  pack,  unless  made  with 


special  skill,  was  sure  to  go  slack.  Some  apples  do 
this  in  railroad  shipment,  where  the  barrels  have 
not  been  thoroughly  shaken  down  in  packing.  Piling 
up  the  top  and  squeezing  them  down  with  a  press 
does  not  take  up  this  slack  in  the  middle  of  the  bar¬ 
rel.  The  shaking  given  the  barrels  on  a  rough  ship¬ 
board  voyage  is  from  all  sides,  instead  of  only  two, 
on  the  railroad.  Fruit  specialist  Fred  A.  Motz, 
Agricultural  Department  representative  in  Europe, 
says  that  baskets  have  been  received  this  season 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  the  Virginias  and  Idaho,  and  have  gone 
principally  to  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Bel¬ 
gium,  France  and  Germany.  The  basket  trade  has 
not  been  brisk  in  the  United  Kingdom,  buyers  pre¬ 
ferring  either  the  box  or  barrel.  In  Holland  the 
basket  has  been  received  enthusiastically,  and  im¬ 
porters  predict  an  increasing  demand  for  fruit  in 
this  package.  In  Belgium  and  France  it  is  also  com¬ 
ing  into  favor,  but  in  France  the  barrel  is  still  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  desirable  package  for  export.  Ap¬ 
preciable  quantities  have  found  their  way  into  Ger¬ 
many  and  shipments  from  Idaho  have  been  especial¬ 
ly  pleasing.  Each  week  several  thousand  baskets 
have  been  sold  through  the  Hamburg  auction,  real¬ 
izing  satisfactory  prices. 

* 

MRS.  Rlioda  Fox  Graves,  Member  of  Assembly 
from  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  calling  for  a  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  the  milk  business  all  the  way 
through  from  producer  to  consumer.  Mrs.  Graves 
said  the  principle  object  is  to  find  out  why  the  farm¬ 
er  gets  such  a  small  part  of  the  price  consumers  pay 
for  milk.  The  price  to  the  farmer,  she  said,  is  the 
lowest  in  16  years.  The  spread  between  producer 
and  consumer  is  the  widest,  and  the  dairymen  of 
the  State  are  in  the  depths  of  despair.  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  $25,000  is  asked  to  pay  the  expense  of 
the  investigation. 

* 

OR  several  years,  Dr.  Hedrick  has  discussed 
some  of  the  worthy  new  fruit  varieties  in  our 
first  issue  of  March.  His  article  this  year  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  careful  and  conservative  state¬ 
ment  about  these  matters.  The  Geneva  Station  has 
specialized  in  improvement  of  our  fruits,  particu¬ 
larly  apples.  Scores  of  hybrids  have  been  made  and 
tested,  and  the  few  promising  ones,  after  years  of 
trial,  made  available  for  those  who  care  to  give 
them  orchard  place.  We  call  them  new  varieties, 
but  really  they  were  old  and  tried  friends  of  the 
originators  before  offered  to  the  public  at  all.  It  is 
a  serious  thing  to  introduce  a  new  apple,  which  may 
bring  disappointment  to  someone  because  of  not  be¬ 
ing  adapted  to  his  soil  and  location.  Most  nursery¬ 
men  now  realize  this,  and  are  anxious  that  whatever 
they  send  out  shall  make  good  under  a  wide  range 
of  conditions.  But  we  may  well  consider  new  kinds 
of  special  merit,  even  though  they  do  well  only  here 
and  there.  The  old  Northern  Spy  is  a  notable  ex¬ 
ample  that  has  persisted  because  of  quality.  Its 
field  for  creditable  performance  is  very  limited,  but 
no  one  who  has  tasted  it  as  grown  in  the  Lake 
Champlain  region,  or  parts  of  New  York  State, 
would  care  to  erase  it  from  apple  variety  lists. 

* 

N  THE  deep  rich  soil  of  the  Northwest,  quack 
grass  becomes  a  pest  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
the  East.  It  takes  so  complete  possession  of  the  land 
that  rooting  it  out  has  been  considered  the  only 
practical  plan.  Digging  machines  were  developed 
that  would  yank  out  the  roots  and  leave  them  in 
heaps,  to  be  carted  off,  or  burned  if  weather  per¬ 
mitted.  This  kept  the  quack  down  enough  so  that 
some  crops  could  be  grown.  A  new  method  is  be¬ 
ing  used  in  North  Dakota,  which  after  three  years' 
trial  looks  very  fa  voidable.  The  principle  is  con¬ 
stant  tillage  with  machinery  like  the  disk  plow.  The 
conclusion  of  the  three  years’  work  is  that  Summer 
is  the  only  season  for  destroying  quack  grass  by 
tillage.  The  degree  of  control  is  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  tillage,  timeliness  of 
the  operation,  and  favorableness  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Ordinary  cultivation  is  not  effective  in  con¬ 
trol.  An  occasional  and  half-hearted  stirring  of  the 
soil  stimulates  the  weed’s  growth.  Development  of 
roots  and  aerial  stems  with  leaves,  by  the  rootstocks 
should  be  encouraged,  since  this  utilizes  the  vitality 
of  the  plants  and  makes  their  extermination  easier. 
The  rootstocks  should  at  no  time  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  re-established,  however.  Omitting  one  timely 
late  July  or  August  tillage,  because  of  pressure  of 
other  work,  may  undo  much  of  the  work  up  to  that 
time.  Increased  later  tillage  has  not  been' able  to 
make  up  for  timeliness.  This  work  is  expensive,  but 
it  saves  the  land,  which  is  otherwise  ruined  by  the 
quack. 


IN  CHENANGO  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau  Manager 
K.  D.  Scott  is  starting  a  survey  of  the  dairy 
sires  in  use  in  the  county  at  present.  There  are  550 
bull  owners  in  four  townships,  and  from  them  it  is 
expected  to  get  particulars  as  to  age,  breeding  and 
progeny  of  these  sires  where  known.  This  last  point 
is  the  one  of  most  importance  to  all  who  are  raising 
calves  for  the  replacements  in  their  herds  or  to  sell 
to  their  neighbors.  The  only  way  to  know  whether 
the  sire  improves  the  herd  is  to  keep  a  record  of 
his  daughters  and  check  this  over  with  their  dams’ 
work.  This  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  do  if  one  sets 
out  with  that  purpose  in  view,  but  the  fact  that 
three  or  four  years  arc  needed  to  get  any  definite 
results  deters  many  persons  from  keeping  any  such 
records.  Meantime  the  sire  is  beefed  because  he  is 
getting  ugly.  It  is  to  prevent  the  premature  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  valuable  bulls  that  this  work  is  undertaken. 
It  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  carried  on  at  Mt. 
Hope  in  Massachusetts  but,  with  individual  herds, 
something  may  be  done  without  the  complex  bull 
index  method  of  those  long-time  records.  It  is  really 
worth-while  work. 

❖ 

THE  apple  orchard  location  question  is  well  ex¬ 
plained  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  article,  page  276. 
These  orchard  misfits  are  often  found,  places  where 
the  elevation  or  slope  or  soil,  or  a  combination  of 
all  these,  make  it  impossible  for  these  trees  to  do  a 
creditable  job.  This  matter  is  fully  as  important 
with  regard  to  peaches.  New  Jersey  has  studied 
this  from  all  points  of  view,  and  the  following  state¬ 
ment  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley  is  worth  saving  for  ref¬ 
erence  : 

Poach  orchards  planted  at  low  elevations  may  have  a 
full  crop  when  climatic  conditions  are  especially  favor¬ 
able,  and  at  such  times  prices  are  usually  below  the 
cost  of  production.  In  New  Jersey,  soil  and  elevation 
are  the  most  important  factors  to  be  considered  in  se¬ 
lecting  a  site  for  a  commercial  peach  orchard.  Peach 
orchards  in  Southern  New  Jersey  should  not  be  planted 
at  elevations  less  than  80  feet  above  sea  level,  and  an 
elevation  of  100  feet  or  more  is  desirable.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  confined  largely  to  areas  adjacent  to  a 
large  body  of  water,  such  as  along  the  Delaware  Rivet- 
in  Burlington,  Camden  and  Salem  counties.  In  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  an  elevation  of  300  feet  or  more  above 
sea  level  is  desirable  for  the  commercial  peach  orchard. 

Under  present  competitive  conditions,  no  commer¬ 
cial  peach  orchard  can  be  profitable  unless  in  a 
suitable  location. 

• *  * 

LANTING  time  is  at  hand.  For  some,  it  will 
be  commercial  quantities  of  trees  and  plants 
and  seeds,  from  which  purely  financial  return  will 
be  expected.  Others  are  thinking  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  ornamentals,  for  home  use,  and  add¬ 
ing  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  grounds,  making 
them  look  as  though  “someone  lived  there,”  as  we 
heard  one  man  say.  Nature  is  generous,  and  has 
been  so  helped  by  the  horticulturist's  skill  that 
trees  and  plants  combining  both  utility  and  beauty 
are  to  be  had  in  abundance.  One  illustration  is  a 
shapely  tree  of  Yellow  Transparent  apple,  on 
which  the  householder  has  put  the  thought  and  care 
that  makes  it  a  thing  of  beauty  from  the  time  the 
leaves  start  in  Spring,  through  blossom  and  fruitage, 
and  even  to  the  symmetrical  outline  of  the  bare 
limbs  against  the  Winter  sky.  Yes,  there  is  in  all 
of  this  planting,  whether  on  the  home  grounds  or  in 
commercial  lines,  the  ideal  of  putting  something 
worth  while  into  life,  that  we  believe  every  planter 
lias  in  one  way  or  another  felt  the  point  of  impor¬ 
tance.  We  well  knew  the  mind  of  our  great  Hope 
Farm  man  about  these  matters — great  not  only  in 
editorial  skill,  but  in  his  thought  toward  man  and 
nature.  And  a  multitude  of  red  apples  were  smiling 
on  him  from  his  hill  orchards  while  he  could  no 
longer  see  them,  and  as  he  passed  from  our  ken. 


Brevities 

March  may  “come  in  like  a  lion,”  but  its  roaring 
can’t  last  long.  April  showers  are  not  far  away. 

“He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season.” 

According  to  recent  investigation  sessions  of  Con¬ 
gress  cost  $1,400  an  hour.  Is  talk  ever  really  cheap? 

The  Australian  apple  crop,  now  ready  to  ship,  will 
be  about  2,000,000  bushels,  or  only  half  the  previous 
year’s  output. 

In  29  years  the  Canadian  government  forest  service 
has  given  116,000,000  trees  to  residents  of  the  prairie 
provinces. 

The  Massachusetts  station  figures  that  most  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  require  at  least  50  leaves  per  apple  to 
develop  the  fruit  properly. 

From  September  1,  including  January  of  this  year, 
11,794  cars  of  dry  beans  were  shipped  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  producing  States  of  this  country,  which  are,  in 
order  of  volume:  Michigan.  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
New  York,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

At  a  meeting  of  scientists  it  was  stated  that  one-half 
a  salted  peanut  is  enough  food  to  provide  the  extra 
calories  needed  for  an  hour  of  intense  mental  effort.  It 
might  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  peanut  or  two  on  hand 
before  the  next  session  of  Congress  starts  to  speed  up 
their  heavy  thinking.  » 
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New  England  Dairymen  Propose  to 
(Hire  Calvin  Coolidge 

DISPATCH  to  the  New  York  City  papers  from 
d  meeting  of  New  England  dairymen  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  19,  says  that  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  find  a  way  to  stabilize  the  industry, 
and  that  during  the  discussion  former  Representa¬ 
tive  Edward  Shattuck  of  Andover,  proposed  to  in¬ 
terest  Calvin  Coolidge  in  the  project  at  a  million 
dollar  salary  on  a  five-year  program.  According  to 
the  dispatch : 

The  scheme  is  to  have  a  committee  of  New  York  and 
New  England  bankers,  headed  by  “the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  man  in  New  England,”  take  hold  of  the  problem 
and  form  a  co-operative  marketing  system  which  would 
take  in  the  farmers  as  well  as  the  dealers  and  stop  cut¬ 
throat  competition. 

The  proposal  was  not  voted  on,  but  it  is  understood 
it  will  be  taken  up  at  a  meeting  in  Boston,  March  4. 

The  meeting  asked  for  a  two-cent  increase  in  milk 
prices  and  the  Boston  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  the 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished. 

The  suggestion  to  perfect  one  co-operative  asso¬ 
ciation  of  dairymen  to  sell  milk  in  New  York  and 
New  England  and  to  employ  the  most  “outstanding 
man”  available  to  direct  it  is  feasible  and  sound. 
The  demand  of  two  cents  a  quart  above  present 
prices  is  none  too  much.  The  price  can  be  realized 
and  maintained. 

The  proposal,  however,  to  take  bankers  and  milk 
dealers  into  the  organization  would  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  be  fatal.  In  the  experience  of  the  past  50 

years  in  both  territories  every  attempt  to  take  milk 

*  » 

dealers  into  dairy  organizations  or  to  form  an  al¬ 
liance  with  them  has  resulted  in  disaster  to  the  or¬ 
ganizations  and  to  milk  producers.  The  interests  of 
seliers  and  buyers  simply  do  not  mix.  They  have 
some  interests  in  common  but  in  the  crucial  matter 
of  price  they  are  in  conflict.  In  the  many  attempts 
to  increase  milk  prices,  during  the  half  century, 
twice  organizations  exclusively  of  farmers  'won  the 
increase  demanded  in  the  initial  contest,  but  in  both 
cases  as  soon  as  the  buyers  got  a  foothold  in  the 
organizations,  farmers  lost  the  power  to  determine 
the  price.  In  the  mixed  organizations  the  buyers 
always  dominated  and  fixed  the  price  to  suit  them¬ 
selves. 

Farm  co-operation  was  devised  to  furnish  farm¬ 
ers  with  a  means  of  determining  the  price  of  their 
product.  When  the  function  is  compromised  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  co-operation  is  defeated.  There  need  be  no 
quarrel  between  seller  and  buyer.  There  would 
be  none  when  the  rights  of  each  are  naturally  recog¬ 
nized  and  that  will  be  only  when  their  positions  are 
equally  independent  one  of  the  other.  The  dealers 
and  their  spokesmen  have  no  more  right  in  the 
farm  co-operative  association  than  the  farmer  has 
in  the  dealers’  conferences.  The  relation  of  seller 
and  buyer  should,  of  course,  be  friendly  and  cordial. 
But  they  should  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table, 
and  the  spokesman  of  the  co-operative  should  be  in 
a  position  to  determine  the  price.  He  will  get  the 
two-cent  increase  when  he  is  able  to  sell  the  dis¬ 
tributors  the  exact  volume  of  milk  they  require  for 
liquid  distribution  and  no  more.  There  are  plants 
enough  in  New  York  and  New  England  to  handle 
any  surplus  that  may  be  left  over  and,  if  needed, 
money  and  credit  enough  to  build  more. 

In  the  main  the  New  England  dairymen  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  If  they  build  a  co¬ 
operative  organization  from  the  ground  up,  keep 
control  of  it  in  their  local  groups,  put  an  “outstand¬ 
ing  man”  like  Calvin  Coolidge  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
admit  only  milk  producers  to  its  membership,  they 
can  increase  the  price  of  milk  for  liquid  consump¬ 
tion  two  cents  a  quart  and  restore  milk  production 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profitable  business. 


On  Support  of  the  Small  Freeholder 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  your  defense 
of  the  small  farmer  on  page  159.  If  the  State  is  to 
buy  up  all  the  abandoned  or  untillable  parcels  of  land, 
who  is  to  say  what  land  is  fit  for  cultivation  and  what 
is  not?  Much  of  the  land  in  my  township  would  be 
considered  untillable  in  Hyde  Park  where  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  lives.  If  the  State  is  to  buy  up  the  lands  of 
low  productivity  and  reforest  them  what  would  become 
of  the  small  farmer  so  replaced?  He  would  not  have 
means  to  buy  better  farm  lands,  and  there  would  not 
be  enough  to  go  around  if  he  had.  His  only  chance  for 
an  existence  would  be  to  go  to  the  city,  which  is 
already  overcrowded.  There  is  uncultivatable  land  now 
on  nearly  every  farm,  and  when  not  suitable  for  pas¬ 
ture,  nature  is  doing  the  reforestation.  If  farmers  and 
nature  are  allowed  to  do  the  work  in  their  own  way 
on  these  farms,  such  land  will  be  reforested  and  the 
farmer  will  support  his  family,  and  maintain  his  rights 
and  privileges  as  a  freeholder. 

This  nation  has  so  far  been  the  most  successful  ex¬ 
periment  in  democracy  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
It  was  founded  upon  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal — that  they  have  certain  inalienable  rights 
— and  that  governments  are  instituted  among  them  to 
defend  and  protect  them  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 


of  those  rights.  I  am  glad  that  there  are  yet  men  and 
publications  to  defend  these  rights  and  principles 
against  the  tendency  of  the  times  resulting  from  politi¬ 
cal  expediency.  As  I  love  my  country  I  bid  you  God¬ 
speed,  and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  every  man 
in  America  will  be  free  from  the  domination  of  politics 
and  interests  and  every  combination  in  restraint  of 
his  rights,  when  he  can  sit  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig  tree  unmolested  and  unafraid. 

I  commend  your  defense  of  the  farmer  as  an  agricul¬ 
tural  unit  in  the  make-up  of  society.  We  cannot  spare 
him.  Any  innovation  or  scheme  of  progress  that  leaves 
him  out  of  the  calculation  will  in  the  end  be  fatal.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  Russia  the  state  has  taken  over 
the  farms,  grouped  and  bunched  them,  and  turned  them 
over  to  a  select  few,  to  be  run  with  machinery  in  a 
scientific  way  for  the  common  good.  The  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  individual  have  been  taken  away  from 
him,  and  he  has  been  merged  or  rather  submerged  in  the 
mass.  Will  we  come  to  this?  The  tendency  in  things 
seems  to  be  that  way. 

Eighty-five  years  ago  my  father  came  down  from 
Columbia  County  and  traded  for  a  small  place  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  homestead.  He 
worked  the  land  and  worked  out  some  for  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  He  gradually  bought  on  the  back  fields  from 
other  farms  and  made  a  farm  of  it  (138  acres).  He 
built  a  new  house  and  later  a  new  barn.  He  cleared 
the  land  of  stumps  and  the  fences  of  bushes.  He  dug 
ditches,  laid  stone  walls,  set  out  trees,  and  raised  a 
family.  He  never  held  a  public  office  in  his  life,  but  he 
did  much  by  both  precept  and  example  to  improve  the 
public  morals.  Men  seldom  were  profane  in  his  pres¬ 
ence,  and  when  he  went  to  church  on  Sunday  and 
caught  them  working  in  their  gardens,  they  dropped 
their  tools  and  walked  away.  He  was  a  living  reproof 
to  all  kinds  of  iniquity.  Thirty-seven  years  ago  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  care  of  the  family  patrimony.  I 
have  improved  the  land  and  the  buildings,  set  out  an 
orchard,  and  tried  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the 
family.  Four  years  ago  one  of  my  sons  succeeded  me 
on  the  farm.  He  has  set  out  a  vineyard,  put  up  a 
silo,  and  is  making  good.  I  know  that  this  story  has 
been  duplicated  thousands  of  times  over  the  country, 
but  I  ask  you  if  such  a  record  of  events  would  have 
been  possible  under  the  plan  proposed  by  Governor 
Roosevelt?  burton  coon. 

New  York. 


Community  Meeting  in  an  Old  Church 

A  notable  gathering  of  rural  folks  took  place  on  an 
evening  in  December  in  the  highlands  of  Southern 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  Butcher 
Hill,  a  half  mile  from  its  summit,  is  the  hamlet  of 
Townsendville,  named  for  the  pioneer  family  most  in¬ 
fluential  in  this  community.  The  rural  church,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1810,  built  a  substantial  edifice  on  a  spacious 
corner  where  the  roads  cross.  It  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  this  hamlet,  which  once  had  20  families 
within  a  radius  of  a  half  mile  from  the  church. 

Until  recently  regular  services  of  worship  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  pastor  from  the  village  of  Lodi,  and  the 
Ladies’  Aid  Society  held  regular  social  meetings  in  the 
community.  These  regular  services  are  now  a  memory, 
but  the  friends  of  the  old  church  have  promised  to  keep 
the  building  in  repair  as  a  memorial  to  the  pioneers, 
and  stand  ready  to  open  its  doors  for  occasional  gath¬ 
erings  in  the  interest  of  rural  welfare.  Every  Sum¬ 
mer  a  festival  is  held  on  the  church  lawn,  a  sort  of 
reunion  for  the  gray-haired  men  and  women  who 
cherish  childhood  recollections  of  the  old  church  and 
community.  The  young  folks,  too,  enjoy  the  feasts  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  excellent  cooks  of  Townsendville,  and  vil¬ 
lagers  come  from  Lodi  and  Interlaken  to  swell  the  at¬ 
tendance  when  a  meeting  is  announced. 

The  meeting  in  December  was  called  by  Gilbert 
Townsend,  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  done  by  the  officials  of  the  two  towns 
which  cover  the  southern  end  of  the  county,  in  im¬ 
proving  the  dirt  roads  of  their  towns.  The  Towsend- 
ville  church  has  a  commodious  dining-room  and  kitchen 
in  its  basement.  Here  the  ladies  of  the  community 
served  a  bountiful  chicken-pie  supper  to  a  goodly  at¬ 
tendance. 

After  all  had  eaten  Mr.  Towmsend  convened  the 
meeting  in  the  church  auditorium  and  called  on  Arthur 
Smith,  prominient  farmer  in  the  town  of  Covert,  to 
preside.  There  was  a  fine  spirit  of  good  feeling  appar¬ 
ent  throughout  the  program,  exemplified  to  an  unusual 
degree  in  the  reminiscences  and  humorous  stories  told 
by  the  chairman.  Singing,  instrumental  music  and 
dialect  recitation  enlivened  the  hour,  but  the  meat  of 
the  program  was  found  in  short  speeches  by  the  county 
highway  superintendent  and  the  town  supervisors  of 
Lodi  and  Covert.  We  learned  that  the  policy  of  mend¬ 
ing  dirt  roads  with  “shuck”  from  the  abandoned  stone 
quarries  began  some  four  years  ago.  The  town  board 
of  Covert  was  appealed  to  by  some  citizens  to  fill  the 
mudholes  in  the  town’s  roads  with  this  available  ma¬ 
terial.  In  four  years  about  40  miles  of  dirt  roads 
nearest  the  supply  of  “shuck”  and  lake  shore  gravel 
have  been  improved,  leaving  19  miles  to  be  improved  in 
the  near  future.  A  power  shovel  to  load  the  rock  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  town  trucks  has  hastened  the  progress 
of  the  work,  and  makes  it  possible  to  tackle  an  exposed 
shale  bank  wherever  one  can  be  found  convenient  to 
the  roads.  The  country  rock  is  a  mixture  of  shale 
and  sandstone  which  makes  a  dry  road  surface  when 
worked  down,  and  shows  fair  wearing  qualities. 

In  the  town  of  Lodi  about  10  miles  of  dirt  roads  re¬ 
ceived  shale  covering  last  year.  The  town  officials  de¬ 
cided  to  shale  those  roads  first  which  would  serve  the 
most  farm  families.  One  generous  citizen  donated  shale 
enough  from  his  property  to  cover  two  miles  of  road. 
As  there  were  48  miles  of  dirt  roads  in  the  town  at 
the  beginning  of  this  season,  the  supervisor  estimates 
that  in  four  years  more  the  dirt  roads  will  be  improved 
to  every  farmer’s  gate,  and  all  will  be  “out  of  the 
mud.”  It  was  gratifying  to  hear  that  this  improve¬ 
ment  is  well  begun  while  the  tax  rate  is  lowered  from 
82.94  to  $2.44  a  thousand. 

Here  was  an  occasion  that  should  be  copied  more 
generally.  Town  officials  deserve  praise  for  duties  well 
done.  A  public  recognition  of  their  services  helps  them 
and  elevates  the  character  of  citizens  who  bestow  it. 
The  good  fellowship  of  such  a  meeting  promotes  prog¬ 
ress  in  rural  improvement.  e.  r.  minns. 


Notes  from  Southern  Ohio 

At  last,  the  second  week  of  February,  we  have  had 
rain  and  snow  and  enough  water  to  soak  the  ground 
and  start  the  water  to  running  in  the  creeks  for  the 
first  time  since  last  March.  Total  precipitation  in  four 
days  about  two  and  a  quarter  inches  around  here,  but 
from  what  I  hear  it  has  been  less  farther  north  and 
west  of  us.  The  first  week  in  the  month  was  like  early 


in  April  with  heavy  frost  and  some  freezing,  and  plow¬ 
ing  going  on.  One  place  I  saw  them  planting  garden. 
TJie  ground  was  in  as  good  condition  as  it  usually  is  in 
Spring  for  working  and  planting.  The  roads  have  been 
dusty  and  very  little  water  on  them  all  Winter;  not 
much  freezing  and  thawing  to  cut  them  up.  It  has  been 
as  good  traveling  as  in  Spring  or  Fall  and  it  has  been 
good  on  the  roads  and  the  finances  of  the  governing 
bodies  in  these  times  of  depression,  if  it  has  been  hard 
on  the  idle  men  who  needed  the  work. 

As  there  has  been  no  snow  around  here  since  early 
Winter  it  has  been  hard  on  wheat,  where  there  is  any. 
The  strawberries  are  hard  hit  if  not  well  mulched.  It 
has  been  good  on  the  land  that  was  turned  early  to 
pulverize  it  and  kill  some  of  the  insects.  This  is  the 
year  of  the  cicada,  or  17-year  locust  over  the  eastern 
half  of  Ohio,  but  we  are  just  out  of  the  belt  by  a 
county  or  so  and  our  turn  will  be  a  few  years  later 
on  the  brood  that  is  here. 

Outdoor  work,  especially  pruning,  has  gone  on  most 
of  the  Winter  and  some  people  say  that  the  laborers 
have  lost  very  few  days  on  account  of  bad  weather. 
Peach  buds  have  swelled  very  little,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  a  dead  bud  is  found.  Cherry  trees  have  so  many 
dead  limbs,  as  a  result  of  the  drought,  that  there  can¬ 
not  be  over  a  half  crop  of  fruit,  but  it  should  be  large, 
as  there  are  not  more  than  half  the  usual  number  of 
bearing  twigs  left  alive.  Some  of  the  old  trees  just 
have  live  limbs  in  the  top,  all  the  branches  are  dead 
up  to  eight  or  10  ft.,  and  a  few  as  high  as  15  ft.  from 
the  ground.  The  apples  have  many  more  dead  branches 
than  usual,  too. 

The  buses  have  been  transporting  pupils  to  the  high 
schools  in  our  hilly  country  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  Now  the  transportation  of  the  grade  pupils  to 
consolidated  schools  is  gaining  headway.  In  a  few 
years  most  of  the  old  one-room  schoolhouses  will  pass 
out  of  existence,  and  the  cost  per  pupil  will  be  made 
much  greater  than  formerly.  It  is  costing  10  to  20 
times  as  much  to  educate  the  youth  now  as  it  did  when 
I  went  to  school  around  50  years  ago.  u.  T.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


Obituary 

DR.  PIERRE  A.  FISH 

Dr.  Pierre  A.  Fish,  dean  of  the  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  Univeristy,  died  at  Ithaca, 
Feb.  19,  of  a  bronchial  malady,  at  the  age  of  66.  His 
predecessor.  Dr.  Veranus  A.  Moore,  who  was  dean  for 
29  years,  died  only  nine  days  before.  Dr.  Fish,  widely 
known  in  his  field,  served  during  the  World  War  as  a 
major  in  the  Veterinary  Corps.  For  39  years  Dr.  Fish 
had  been  an  instructor  at  Cornell  University  and  for 
34  had  served  on  the  Veterinary  College’s  faculty.  He 
became  third  dean  of  the  college  in  1929.  Dr.  Fish 
was  born  in  Chatham,  N.  Y„  on  Feb.  17,  1865,  the  son 
of  Irvin  A.  and  Margaret  Fish.  He  obtained  his  early 
education  in  South  Berkshire  Institute,  New-  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass.,  and  Hartwick  Seminary,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
In  1890  he  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  as  a 
Bachelor  of  Science.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
taught  in  the  department  of  physiology  and  neurology. 
From  1890  to  1895  he  spent  his  Summers  teaching 
zoology  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory.  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.  In  1895  he  was  an  assistant  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Pathology,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  at 
Washington.  Dr.  Fish  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Medicine  at  its  organization  in  1896. 
Until  1902  he  was  an  assistant  professor  and  then 
became  a  full  professor. 


BENJAMIN  HAMMOND 

Benjamin  Hammond,  known  over  the  country  as  the 
manufacturer  of  “Slug  Shot,”  died  at  his  home  in 
Beacon,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  18,  at  the  age  of  82  years.  Mr. 
Hammond  was  one  of  the  unique  characters  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley.  lie  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
village  of  Fishkill,  _  now  Beacon ;  president  of  the 
American  Rose  Society;  school  trustee;  excise  com¬ 
missioner  and  trustee  of  Highland  Hospital  in  Beacon. 
He  was  never  a  politician,  but  he  was  always  ready 
to  serve  his  community  on  call.  In  putting  “Slug 
Shot.  ’  on  the  market  in  convenient  form  for  use,  he 
contributed  to  the  success  of  many  plant  growers.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hammond  was  an  honest  man,  and  noble  type 
of  citizen.  Our  friendship  with  him  covered  a  period 
of  forty-odd  years.  His  character  and  integrity  were 
of  the  highest  standard. 


ARTHUR  J.  HALLOCK 

Arthur  J.  Hallock,  who  was  prominent  as  a  duck 
I’aiser  and  in  organization  and  business  circles  on  Long 
Island,  died  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Feb.  20.  Mr. 
Hallock  was  born  at  Speonk,  Long  Island,  63  years  ago, 
and  has  been  identified  with  local  interests  there  all 
his-  life.  He  helped  organize  the  Farmers’  Commis¬ 
sion  House  for  the  marketing  of  ducks  at  43  West 
14th  St.,  New  York  City,  and  was  its  president.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Long  Island  Duck  Grow¬ 
ers’  Co-operative  _  Union  and  one  of  the  largest  duck 
producers  on  the  island.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Sea¬ 
side  Bank,  West  Hampton  Beach,  and  of  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Bank  of  Riverhead.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  three  sons;  Russell  W.,  Louis  A.  and  Robert  D. 
Hallock.  The  funeral  was  held  in  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Sunday, 


DR.  HARVEY  LOSEE 

Dr.  Harvey  Losee  died  at  Upper  Red  Hook,  N.  Y„ 
Feb.  21,  aged  64  years.  Dr.  Losee  was  a  man  of  many 
interests,  who  found  special  pleasure  in  pomology  and 
the  problems  concerning  the  fruit  grower.  His  wide 
knowledge  and  agreeable  literary  style  made  him  a 
valued  contributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  his  passing  is 
deeply  felt  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  correspondence,  in 
addition  to  the  many  friends  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him  personally.  His  interest  in  the  horticultural 
work  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  was  always  directed 
in  helpful  lines,  and  the  loss  of  his  counsel  and  en¬ 
couragement  will  long  be  regretted. 


HERBERT  E.  COOK 

Herbert  E.  Cook  of  Denmark,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  place  on  Feb.  22  at  the  age  of  73  years.  Mr. 
Cook  was  well  known  in  farm  and  dairy  circles  in  New 
York  State.  For  many  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
production  of  certified  milk  in  the  local  plant  known  as 
Cook-Blodgett  Dairy.  For  some  years  lie  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  lecturer  in  the  farm  institute  work  in  New  York 
State,  and  for  eight  years  he  served  as  dean  of  the 
State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Canton.  During  many 
years  in  the  prime  of  his  life  Mr.  Cook  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  the  friendship  has  en¬ 
dured  during  the  years. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Speak  to  My  Heart 
Through  Gardens 

Speak  to  my  heart  through  gardens,  till 

X  SG6 

The  shame  of  service  rendered  grudgingly  ; 
Turn  from  the  selfishness  that  could 
forget 

A  lifetime  were  too  short  to  pay  my  debt. 
Beholding  how  from  bud  to  petal-fall 
Proud  poppies  flame  with  joy  at  giving 
all. 

Out  of  the  grace  of  gardens,  make  me 
wise 

To  learn  as  larkspur  mirrors  mist-blue 
skies, 

Plere  in  my  place,  Thy  holy  ground,  I, 
too, 

May  lift  a  life  that  as  a  mirror  true 
Reflects  the  beauty  of  that  Blessed  One 
Who  in  a  garden  prayed,  “Thy  will  be 
done !” 

Teach  me  in  dewy  silences  to  know 
On  the  pruned  bush  the  loveliest  roses 
grow, 

That  when  the  shears  of  sorrows  shall 
be  laid 

Against  my  life,  serene  and  unafraid, 

A  sturdier  faith  shall  flower  there  and  be 
A  richer  crimson  in  my  love  for  Thee. 

Molly  Anderson  Haley  in  The 
Churchman. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  writes  us  that  she 
is  invited  to  an  anniversary,  and  would 
like  to  know  what  the  different  anni¬ 
versaries  are.  We  infer  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  wedding  anniversaries.  They 
are  usually  designated  as  follows :  One 
year,  paper ;  five  years,  wooden  ;  10  years, 
tin ;  25  years,  silver ;  50  years,  golden ; 
75  years,  diamond.  We  have  heard  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  described  as  linen, 
but  do  not  think  this  is  general.  Suitable 
gifts  for  the  anniversaries  carry  out  the 
idea  as  to  material.  The  paper  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  large  store  will  show  all  sorts 
of  paper  novelties;  tin  and  wooden  anni¬ 
versaries  would  furnish  a  shower  of  house- 
wares,  while  silver  and  gold  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  many  handsome  gifts,  as 
well  as  gilded  or  silvered  novelties  that 
will  appeal  to  the  modest  purse,  and  yet 
carry  out  the  appropriate  idea. 

* 

The  Public  Health  Service  in  a  recent 
statement  took  issue  with  the  theory  that 
a  change  of  climate  was  essential  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  asserting 
that  while  in  one  case  in  a  hundred  such 
a  change  actually  was  needed,  skillful 
treatment  near  home  in  practically  all 
instances  wras  most  advisable.  Recalling 
that  people  once  “thought  that  dry  air 
or  mountain  air  or  warm  or  cold  air 
was  better  than  some  other  kind  of  air 
and  that  the  climate  of  the  arid  South¬ 
west  or  of  Florida  or  of  California  would 
cure  tuberculosis,”  the  statement  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“Medical  opinion  ‘has  changed.  We  no 
longer«believe  that  climate  will  cure  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  .most  important  thing  is 
good  medical  care,  usually  in  a  sani¬ 
tarium,  no  matter  what  the  climate  is. 

“Skillful  doctors  and  nurses  and  good 
sanitariums  can  be  found  in  almost  every 
State,  and  as  for  climate,  no  State  in 
the  Union  has  found  it  necessary  to  go 
outside  its  borders  to  locate  a  State  sani¬ 
tarium.  The  home  climate,  even  if  it  is 
the  Avorst  climate  in  the  wmrld.  is  best  if 
proper  medical  and  nursing  care  is  avail¬ 
able  there  but  lacking  elsewhere.” 

Stressing  “rest  instead  of  travel  and 
proper  food  rather  than  scenery”  and 
declaring  that  the  average  patient,  still 
believing  in  “specific  virtues  of  special 
climates,”  desired  to  go  away  for  “high 
adventure  and  self-sacrifice,”  the  state¬ 
ment  added : 

“Many  persons  have  lost  their  lives 
by  going  to  a  distant  place  reputed  to 
cure  tuberculosis,  where  they  camped  out 
or  lived  in  a  boarding  house  or  sought  a 
light  job,  and  they  might  have  recov¬ 
ered  if  the  money  had  been  invested  in 
proper  treatment  near  home.  There  are 
unusual  cases,  one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps, 
Avhen  a  change  of  climate  is  actually 
needed,  most  frequently  to  escape  hot 
weather.  Cold  Aveather  is  usually  desir¬ 
able.  A  radical  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  individual  is  often  necessary.  That  is 
Avliy  he  should  go  for  the  first  six  months 
to  a  nearby  sanitarium.” 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

The  high-class  menders  of  shoes  Avill 
cover  women’s  pumps  Avith  silk  or  other 
fabric  to  match  a  dress.  A  pair  of  mod¬ 
ern  sandals  only  call  for  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  of  material.  There  are  also  dyers 
where  they  will  dye  either  leather  or 
silk  shoes  any  color  or  shade  desired. 

Electric  kitchen  clocks  were  seen  priced 
at  $3.96.  They  are  plugged  into  a  base, 
alternating  current,  and  run  indefinitely 
Avithout  winding. 

We  noticed  some  Avomen’s  Avalking 
gloves  of  heavy  beige  leather  that  shoAved 
little  pitted  marks  over  the  surface.  We 
learned  that  the  material  Avas  ostrich 
skin ;  it  is  A-ery  tough  and  durable,  and 
makes  a  flexible  leather  that  is  hoav 
fashionable.  Ostrich  feathers  are  out  of 
fashion,  compared  Avith  their  former 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


184  —  Tailored  Mod¬ 
el.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
Hi,  18,  20  years,  36 
and  38-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  1C  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


200 — Smart  Bloom¬ 
er  Frock.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
0,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 
New  Spring  Fashion 


904  —  Jaunty  House 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
7%  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


180  —  For  Mature 
Figure.  This  style 
is  desinged  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 

a  n  d  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  1% 
yds.  of  35-in.  lin¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


vogue,  but  the  skin  is  a  valuable  source, 
of  leather.  Pigskin  gloves  are  also  fash¬ 
ionable  for  walking  costumes  now;  they 
have  always  held  their  vogue  in  England. 

One  of  those  little  hour  glasses  used  for 
timing  boiled  eggs  Avas  noted  for  17  cents. 

Three  noticeable  styles  in  silk  blouses 
priced  at  $5.96  were  plaids,  Roman 
stripes  and  Paisley  patterns,  all  in  bright 
colors.  We  should  not  recommend  the 
plaids,  or  the  stripes,  Avhich  AA’ere  in 
bright  Algerian  colors,  for  _  a  plump 
wearer.  As  suits  are  the  leading  Spring 
style,  blouses  are  prominent  in  all  fashion 
displays. 

Some  of  the  neAv-hats  have  such  shallow 
crowns,  and  are  worn  so  far  back  on 
the  head,  that  Ave  cannot  help  wondering 
how  they  can  be  kept  on.  There  are  no 
visible  liatpins,  except  as  trimming,  and 
no  braids  or  buns  of  hair  to  pin  them 
to.  The  neAV  straw  hats,  of  Milan  or 
Montelupo.  are  very  light  in  weight,  usu¬ 


ally  with  the  halo  brim,  and  Ave  see 
some  of  them  Avith  a  flat  feather  band 
across  the  forehead  in  diadem  style. 


Community  Club  Suppers 
in  Rhode  Island 

After  reading  about  the  country  suppers 
given  by  other  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  the 
experience  of  our  town  may  be  helpful. 
We  are  now  planning  our  second  annual 
turkey  supper.  Last  year  Ave  served  341 
people  and  cleared  $222,  and  we  hope  to 
do  equally  avoII  this  year.  Since  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  town  is  only  about  200 
people,  that  is  not  so  bad.  The  menu  con¬ 
sists  of  stuffed  Rhode  Island  turkey,  cran¬ 
berry  sauce,  celery,  boiled  onions,  turnip, 
squash,  potatoes  and  gravy,  rolls  and 
butter,  homemade  pie  and  cake  and  coffee. 
All  the  turkeys  are  stuffed  by  the  Avornen 
of  the  neighborhood,  the  vegetables,  pies 
and  cakes  are  donated,  and  all  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  given.  For  this  supper  Ave  charge 
$1. 

Until  about  five  years  ago,  this  town 
had  no  sort  of  fire  protection.  Several 
disastrous  fires  in  the  Aullage  and  vicin¬ 
ity  so  aroused  the  citizens  that  <(they 
banded  together  and  formed  the_  “Fire 
Company  and  Improvement  Association’ 
and  bought  a  fire  truck.  In  order  to  pay 
for  this,  the  suppers  Avere  started.  We 
now  own  clear  our  fire  truck,  1.500  feet 
of  hose,  the  building  in  Avhich  the  truck 
is  housed  and  are  paying  for  the  Commun¬ 
ity  House  in  Avhich  the  suppers  are  held. 

We  are  situated  about  10  miles  from 
the  city  of  Providence,  on  a  good  State 
road  Avhich  is  kept  cleared  and  sanded 
all  Winter,  so  that  the  driving  is  always 
good.  Of  course  Ave  draAV  a  great  deal 
of  our  patronage  from  Providence,  but 
we  also  have  visitors  from  places  as 
distant  as  Boston  and  Worcester,  and 
if  they  come  once  they  are  sure  to  return. 

And  hoAV  those  folks  do  cat !  A  lady 
from  a  neighboring  town  called  up  our 
chairman  and  asked  Iioav  much  food  to 
order,  since  her  church  was  planning  a 
supper  for  about  150  people  similar  to 
ours.  When  our  chairman  told  her  the 
quantity  needed,  she  added  “But  Ave 
Avon’t  need  so  much  food  as  they  do,  for 
I  never  saAv  people  anywhere  else  eat 
as  much  as  they  do  there.”  We  consider 
this  good  advertising. 

We  have  a  list  of  about  GO  names  to 
Avliom  our  chairman  sends  postals  each 
month,  telling  about  our  suppers.  This 
list  has  been  made  up  of  folks  Avho  have 
requested  that  they  be  notified  so  that 
they  Avill  not  forget  the  date.  More  in¬ 
expensive  advertising ! 

When  Ave  first  started  Ave  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  suppers,  but  found  that 
beans  and  ham,  cabbage  salad,  rolls  and 
butter,  pickles,  coffee  and  homemade  pie 
made  the  best  menu  for  most  of  the 
year.  The  country  folks  like  beans  and 
ham  and  the  city  folks  say,  “Nowhere 
else  can  we  get  just  that  kind  of  supper.” 
Once  a  year,  in  the  Fall,  we  serve  roast 
pork  and  vegetables,  and  once  a  year, 
fricassee  chicken  on  baking  poAvder  bis¬ 
cuit.  In  June,  instead  of  pie  Ave  serve 
straAvberry  shortcake.  Aside  from  these 
times,  AATe  always  have  beans  and  ham. 
The  price  is  always  the  same,  50  cents, 
except  for  our  annual  roast  turkey  sup¬ 
per,  AAdiich  is  $1. 

Our  beans  are  of  three  varieties,  brown, 
Avhite  and  yelloAV-eyed,  and  are  cooked 
by  the  villagers  and  brought  in  steaming 
hot.  The  pies  are  alAAUiys  donated,  and 
are  of  endless  variety,  each  Avoman  mak¬ 
ing  the  kind  she  Avishes. 

We  are  often  asked  for  our  recipe  for 
boiled  ham.  We  buy  the  best  quality  of 
Scotch  ham,  cool  it  in  the  water  in  which 
it  is  cooked  and  slice  it  by  machine.  All 
the  food  Avith  the  exception  of  the  pie, 
is  placed  on  large  platters,  so  that  each 
can  help  himself  as  many  times  as  lie 
desires. 

We  attribute  our  success  to  three 
factors :  First,  good  food%  well-cooked 
and  attractively  served.  We  have  been 
complimented  more  than  once  on  the 
fact  that  our  pie  is  served  on  a  separate 
plate,  something  very  unusual  for  a  coun¬ 
try  supper.  Our  waitresses  all  wear 
Avhite  Hoover  aprons  Avhich  adds  to  the 
appearance  of  our  service. 

The  second  factor  in  our  success  is 
our  reasonable  price,  50  cents.  Or  course, 
Ave  could  not  charge  such  a  small  sum 
if  a  great  deal  of  our  food  Avere  not 
given,  and  if  the  folks  did  not  do.  all 
the  work  themselves.  On  the  Friday 
night  before  the  day  on  Avhich  a  supper 
is  to  be  given  all  the  young  folks  gather 
in  the  Community  House  and  peel  vege¬ 
tables,  and  have  a  good  time  over  it  too. 

The  third  factor  in  our  success  is  the 
novelty  of  the  thing.  Our  Community 
House  is  onlv  a  ramshackle  old  building 
badly  in  need  of  repair.  The  building 
committee  is  undecided  Avhether  to  tear 
the  Avhole  thing  down  and  start  all  over 
again,  or  to  modernize  and  renovate  the 
present  building.  The  cost  aa  ill  be  about 
the  same.  Our  city  friends  urge  us  to 
keep  the  old  place,  saying,  “Part  of  the 
fun  of  coming  out  is  in  seeing  the  old 
place  with  its  many  quaint  fireplaces.” 

If  any  Rural  New-Yorkers  or  their 
friends  are  passing  through  our  town  on 
the  third  Saturday  of  any  month,  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  five  and  eight,  just 
stop  in  and  have  supper  with  us  and  you 
will  be  assured  of  a  Avell-cooked  meal, 
attractively  served  at  a  moderate  price. 

ELEANOR  T.  AVOOD. 


Woodenware  Handicrafts 

My  sister  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Aunt 
Martha,  and  today  she  has  been  telling 
me  of  that  energetic  Avoman’s  latest  plan. 
It  .seems  that  there  is  little  building  in 
her  village  this  year,  so  that  her  brother, 
Avho  is  a  carpenter  and  builder,  is  quite 
idle  and  rather  disheartened.  Aunt 
Martha  sat  doAvn  with  pencil  and  paper, 
a  month  or  more  ago.  to  make  a  list  of  all 
the  knickknacks  a  carpenter  could  make 
that  are  generally  called  “useful  articles” 
at  the  Grange  Bazaar.  Then  she  re¬ 
membered  some  of  the  queer  but  sensible 
things  made  of  Avood  that  she  had  seen 
in  the  gifts  shops  in  the  city,  odd  things 
that  her  neice  Alice  likes  to  oavh  and  to 
give  to  her  friends.  Just  when  she  Avas 
wanting  more  possibilities  the  mail 
brought  a  catalog  of  bird  houses  made  by 
a  firm  in  Ohio.  The  next  day  a  neighbor 
gaAre  her  the  illustrated  catalog  of  some 
community  Avorkers  in  Virginia.  These 
bird  houses  and  shelters  and  feeding 
stands  AA'ere  picturesque  with  bark  left 
unplaned  ;  so  too  Avere  the  garden  markers 
and  floAver  stakes,  the  rustic  garden 
stools  and  benches.  She  Avas  herself  in¬ 
terested  in  the  children’s  toys  ;  trains  of 
cars,  a  tug  and  scoav,  building  blocks, 
animal  toys  on  Avheels  so  attractive  to 
little  Martha,  the  namesake  just  learning 
to  Avalk. 

Very  soon  Uncle  Tim  himself  became 
interested  and  brought  to  mind  an  old 
friend  Avho  had  made  weather  vanes  on 
(’ape  Cod  for  the  Summer  people ;  sailor 
boys,  Avhales,  Avindmills,  Indians  erect  in 
their  canoes.  Mitchell  Avas  thrifty  and 
did  clever  little  things  Avith  the  Avaste 
bits  of  AATood ;  made  small  flat  sea  gulls 
as  ornament  for  curtain  cords.  His  en¬ 
velope  rack  Avas  popular,  his  small  .trellis 
useful  for  Boston  ivy  in  the  living-room 
during  the  Winter.  When  he  .broke  his 
leg  he  kept  himself  content  by  making 
.doll’s  furniture  for  his  granddaughter, 
copying  some  of  the  antiques  he  happened 
to  haATe.  He  became  a  skilled  cabinet 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Autumn  Leaf. — This  pattern  is  very  pretty  made 
up  in  one  of  the  Autumn-leaf  colors  Avith  Avhite. 
The  pattern  is  easy  to  folloAA’,  being  all  pieced 
Avork.  It  makes  a  very  pretty  quilt  Avhen  com¬ 
pleted,  the  bocks  being  joined  with  Avhite  blocks, 
l’rice  is  15  cents;  send  orders  to  The  Rural  NeAV- 
Yorker,  NeAV  Aork. 


maker  in  time,  making  handsome  treasure 
chests  and  desks  Avith  unusual  inlay.  His 
brother  folloAved  early  American  furniture 
in  his  Avork,  and  made  excellent  imita¬ 
tions  of  candle  holders,  hearthside  scoop 
and  brush,  crickets  and  neAvspaper  racks. 

When  Uncle  Tim’s  friends  suav  him  at 
work  in  his  shop  they  ♦became  so  inter¬ 
ested  that  he  had  several  prentices  before 
long.  Someone  started  the  idea  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  him  anything  odd  made  of  Avood 
'that  their  families  concidered  useful.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  collection 
of  possibilities,  all  the  Avay  from  a  darning 
ball  to  napkin  rings,  coat  hangers,  book 
ends,  stands  for  a  girl’s  «best  ’hat.  Drop¬ 
ping  in  at  the  shop  became  more  and 
more  interesting  to  the  neighborhood. 
When  Grandfather  Brown  came  to.  visit 
Tim’s  niece  he  Avas  the  most  faithful 
of  callers ;  he  had  been  on  a  AAdialer  as  a 
boy,  and  liked  to  yarn  ‘about  the  sword 
mat  he  used  in  those  days  to  .make  belts, 
and  had  great  tales  of  the  things  a  sailor- 
man  can  make  of  tAvine.  Aunt  Martha 
one  day  gave  the  old  -man  a  ball  _  of 
string  .to  see  if  it  still  interested  him, 
and  his  bent  fingers  made  a  knotted  bag 
that  became  the  sample  for  many  more 
before  the  Winter  Avas  over. 

Early  in  the  Spring  Aunt  Martha 
Avrote  to  her  niece  in  the  city  that  she 
hoped  one  of  her  gift  shops  might  like 
to  .sell  on  commission  some  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  made  in  Uncle  Tim’s  .shop.  This 
Avas  arranged  and  a  market  found  for  the 
work  of  .the  Pleasant  VaWey  Neighbors. 
During  the  Summer  tourists  stop  by  in 
the  village  so  that  there  is  a  year-round 
sale  for  this  handicraft  .that  is  iioav  to 
Aunt  Martha’s  delight  «by  way  of  be¬ 
coming  famous.  FLORENCE  REE\TES. 


Date  Bread 

One  cup  dates  cut  up,  covered  with  % 
cup  boiling  water.  Add  one  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  butter,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  egg,  1%  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  poAvder,  */>  cup  nuts  cut  small.  Bake 
in  sIoav  oven  one  hour.  This  excellent 
recipe  is  said  never  to  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  GRACE  A.  T.  MILLER. 
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Split  Peas  in  Winter  Dishes 

Every  cook  has  learned  the  food  value 
of  pea  beans,  also  Lima  and  kidney  beans, 
and  serves  them  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
it  is  surprising,  however,  to  find  how  few 
have  learned  to  use*  split  peas,  though 
they  are  adapted  to  as  many  ways  of 
serving,  are  inexpensive,  and  can  now  be 
obtained  at  most  grocery  stores. 

As  both  yellow  and  green  split  peas  rate 
high  in  food  value  and  combine  so  well 
with  fats,  nuts,  cereals  and  other  vege¬ 
tables,  they  form  the  basis  of  many  sub¬ 
stantial  dishes.  Combined  with  bacon 
or  other  fat,  the  peas  furnish  a  main  dish 
in  which  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates 
are  well  represented.  Peanut  butter  is 
a  delicious  addition  in  varying  split-pea 
soups  and  other  dishes. 

Like  beans,  dried  peas  are  better 
soaked  over  night  or  for  several  hours, 
so  most  recipes  call  for  soaking.  For 
hurry-up  dishes,  however,  they  may  be 
cooked  without  previous  soaking,  if  not 
too  dry.  As  with  beans,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  cooking  depends  on  the  dry¬ 
ness,  new-crop  peas  cooking  very  quickly, 
so  time  of  cooking  cannot  be  definitely 
stated.  To  cook  without  soaking,  wash 
peas,  cover  with  cold  water,  add  %  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  and  slowly  bring  to  a  boil. 
Drain,  again  add  cold  water,  bring  to 
boil  and  cook  until  tender.  Cook  slowly 
to  avoid  having  them  boil  over,  and  add 
moi'e  water  as  required.  As  the  peas 
can  be  used  in  so  many  dishes,  we  often 
cook  an  extra  allowance,  draining  and 
mashing  while  hot,  to  be  ready  for  later 
use ;  in  estimating  for  recipes  we  allow 
one  cup  of  dry  peas  for  two  cups  cooked. 

Split  Peas  with  Bacon. — Cook  one 
pound  or  two  cups  yellow  split  peas 
until  soft.  Without  draining,  pour  into 
baking  dish,  season  with  two  teaspoons 
salt  and  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper,  and 
cover  with  strips  of  thinly-sliced  bacon. 
Bake  one-half  hour,  turning  'bacon  slices 
once  to  crisp  evenly. 

Split-Pea  Soup. — Cook  two  cups  yellow 
or  green  split  peas  with  a  ham  bone  and 
sliced  onion  for  two  or  three  hours.  A 
half-cup  of  diced  bacon  or  pork  may  be 
used  instead’  of  the  ham  bone,  cooking 
until  peas  are  soft.  Melt  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter,  *add  two  tablespoons  of 
flour,  and*  blend.  To  this  add  two  cups 
milk  and  bring  to  boil.  Put  peas  through 
a  sieve,  combine  with  the  cream  sauce, 
add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  serve  hot. 
Two  tablespoons  of  peanut  butter  may  be 
used  instead  of  meat ;  melt  this  with 
the  -butter  when  making  the  cream  sauce. 

Peanut  Loaf. — Two  cups  mashed  yel¬ 
low  split  peas,  one-half  cup  chopped  pea¬ 
nuts  or  other  nuts,  two  eggs  slightly 
beaten,  four  tablespoons  butter,  one  cup 
milk,  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  one  and 
one-half  teaspoons  salt,  one-eighth  tea¬ 
spoon-  pepper.  Mix  well,  pour  into  but¬ 
tered' 'bread  tin,  bake  40  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Remove  to  platter,  and 
serve  with  tomato  sauce  or  cream  sauce, 
or  a  creamed  vegetable. 

Split-Pea  Cutlets. — Cook  one  cup  yel¬ 
low  split  peas  with  a  small  onion  until 
soft,  drain  and  mash ;  or  use  two  cups 
cold  cooked  peas  with  a  minced  onion. 
Add  one  cup  fine  bread  crumbs,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper, 
one-half  cup  sweet  cream  and  one  egg, 
beaten.  Let  stand  until  crumbs  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  extra  moisture,  then  shape  in  form 
of  cutlets  and  brown  in  butter  or  bake 
in  oven.  Three  tablespoons  of  peanut 
butter  may  be  added  to  this  recipe. 

Pea-Ham  Loaf. — Two  cups  cooked  split 
peas,  mashed,  two  cups  minced  cooked 
ham,  one  chopped  onion,  one  egg,  beaten, 
one-half  cup  bread  crumbs,  one-half  cup 
milk,  two  tablespoons  butter.  Mix  well, 
form  into  a  loaf  and  bake  thirty  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Split  Peas  with  Rice. — Cook  one  cup 
dried  peas  with  one  minced  onion  until 
tender.  Drain,  mix  with  two  cups  boiled 
rice,  four  tablespoons  butter,  one  cup 
tomato  pulp,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Bake  20  minutes.  Garnish  with  crisp 
bacon  slices  or  sliced  boiled  eggs. 

MRS.  H.  B. 


Ice  Crystals  in  Ice  Cream 

Regarding  the  formation  of  ice  crys¬ 
tals  in  ice  cream  frozen  according  to 
the  recipe  -on  page  98,  which  has 
troubled  some  who  tried  it,  I  am  really 
rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  trouble 
as  I  have  nrade  ice  cream  by  the  rule 
literally  dozens  of  times  without  a  sign 
of  crystals,  and  thought  it  actually  proof 
against  that  very  fault. 

When  I  first  began  to  make  ice  cream 
without  stirring  it,  I  often  had  unnala- 
ble  results,  due  to  ice  crystals,  unless  the 
custard  was  -made  very  thick,  as  I  then 
used  the  entire  egg  in  the  custard  before 
cooking  it,  and  did  not  use  gelatine.  But 
since  I  have  made  the  custard  with  the 
yolks  alone,  adding  the  beaten  whites  and 
whipped  cream  to  the  cold  mixture,  which 
has  been  stiffened  by  the  addition  of  gela¬ 
tine,  and  beating  the  whole  for  a  minute 
before  placing  in  the  freezer,  I  have  not 
had  the  least  trace  of  crystal  formation. 

A  while  ago,  during  a  particularly 
frigid  -spell  of  weather,  my  mother  had 
the  inspiration  that  we  could  save  labor 
and  a  little  sa’lt  -bv  setting  the  cream 
out  over  night  and  letting  nature  do  the 
work.  We  did  so,  and  there  were  the 
crystals  in  the  'cream,  so  perhaps  those 
who  *had  the  trouble  did  not  use  a  large 
enough  proportion  of  salt  and  the  slow 
freezing  caused  the  crystals.  I  try  to 
use  about  one  part  of  salt  to  three  of  ice. 
This  freezes  the  cream  in  about  three 


hours  in  a  narrow  can. 

The  gelatine  seems  to  be  the  keystone 
of  the  whole  thing.  A  teaspoon  of  it 
seems  trivial,  but  it  is  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  with  the 
receipe.  Blanche  w.  trerise. 


Pie  Wrinkles  and  Some 
Bonnie  Biscuits 

“A  woman  can  get  away  with  almost 
anything  if  she  can  make  good  pies  and 
biscuits.”  Thus  spoke  a  wonderful  cook 
whom  we  met  here  in  the  Sunny  South, 
and  I  hastily  scribbled  some  of  her  re¬ 
marks,  which  later  I  tried  and  proved, 
in  my  kitchen.  In  baking  her  fruit  pies 
she  stuck  a  short  piece  of  macaroni  into 
the  very  middle ;  this  acted  as  a  “steam 
pipe,”  and  prevented  the  juices  from 
running  all  over  the  oven.  She  also 
recommended  putting  a  tuck  into  the 
upper  crust ;  this  tuck  gives,  in  the 
baking,  and  keeps  the  juices  inside  the 
pies.  In  baking  her  pie  shells,  she  baked 
them  on  upside  down  pie  tins,  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  pans  instead  of  the  inside.  Do 
try  it ;  they  neither  shrivel  nor  curl.  In 
baking  patty  shells  for  creamed  chicken, 
I  baked  the  shells  on  the  outside  of 
muffin  tins,  in  the  same  manner,  and  they 
were  just  as  nice  as  those  one  buys,  and 
much  cheaper. 

Try  putting  a  tablespoon  of  butter  in 
the  filling  of  any  pie,  be  it  apple,  raisin, 
lemon  or  custard,  and  see  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  it  makes. 

If  you  want  your  pie  crust  to  look 
extra  nice,  dissolve  the  yolk  of  one  egg 
in  the  ice  water  with  which  you  mix  your 
pie  crust.  The  first  10  minutes  baking 
of  pies  should  be  done  in  a  very  hot  oven, 
450  degrees,  reduce  then  to  350 ;  this 
however  does  not  apply  to  meringue  pies. 

One  thing  we  learned  from  her  about 
biscuits,  that  pie  crust  must  be  short,  but 
biscuits  can  be  long ;  in  other  words,  that 
not  more  than  two  tablespoons  of  shorten¬ 
ing  to  a  cup  of  flour  need  be  used  in 
biscuits.  Here  is  her  recipe  for  them,  and 
one  can  _  double  the  recipe  and  make 
several  kinds  at  one  time,  putting  grated 
cheese,  about  half  a  cup,  in  some  of  the 
dough,  or  pressing  half  a  cube  of  sugar 
that  has  been  dipped  into  orange  juice 
into  each  biscuit,  or  rolling  some  of  the 
dough  out  flat,  and  putting  butter,  brown 
sugar  and  nuts  on  the  sheet  of  dough  and 
rolling  like  jelly  roll,  then  cutting  into 
wheels. 

Bonnie  Biscuits.  —  Two  cups  bread 
flour,  four  teaspoons  baking  powder,  y<i 
teaspoon  salt,  four  tablespoons  of  shorten¬ 
ing.  %  cup  of  milk.  Sift  twice,  mix 
shortening  with  finger  tips,  add  milk  and 
roll  out,  bake  in  hot  oven  about  15 
minutes.  This  ’same  recipe  can  be  used 
in  muffin  tins  by  adding  one  egg  and  a 
bit  more  milk.  Grease  muffin  tins  well, 
place  one  tablespoon  brown  sugar,  % 
teaspoon  butter,  and  two  or  three  pecans 
in  each  muffin  tin,  then  drop  dough  on  top 
of  this  mixture,  and  bake  in  hot  oven  20 
minutes.  See  that  the  bottom  does  not 
burn,  by  placing  a  cooky  sheet  under  the 
muffin  tins.  b.  s.  v. 


Massachusetts  Fruit  Cake 

This  recipe  comes  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  College.  Cut  1  lb.  blanched 
almonds  and  1 V2  lbs.  candied  citron  into 
thin  strips ;  chop  2  lbs.  seeded  raisins,  2 
lbs.  sultana  raisins,  1  lb.  candied  cher¬ 
ries  and  two  tablespoons  candied  oranges. 
Add  I  lb.  currants.  Wash  all  fruits  be¬ 
fore  using.  Mix  1%  lbs.  of  flour  with 
the  fruit.  Measure  out  another  y2  lb. 
of  floui',  and  to  this  add  1%  lbs.  brown 
sugar,  i/4  teaspoon  soda,  four  teaspoons 
cinnamon,  one  tablespoon  nutmeg,  iy2 
teaspoons  mace  and  four  teaspoons  all¬ 
spice. 

Beat  12  eggs  and  add  one  cup  cider, 
two  cups  jam  heated  so  it  will  mix  well, 
four  squares  melted  chocolate,  one  cup 
molasses  and  1  lb.  softened  butter.  Add 
the  wet  ingredients  to  the  dry  and  mix 
thoi-oughly.  Line  pans  first  with  bi'own 
paper,  then  oiled  paper,  and  then  a  final 
layer  of  bx-own  paper.  Pour  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  cover  with  oiled  papei*.  Tie 
cheesecloth  over  the  top  to  absoi'b  mois¬ 
ture.  Steam  for  three  hours  and  then 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  one  hour.  This 
recipe  makes  12  to  13  lbs.  of  cake. 


Baked  Macaroni 

The  following  is  our  favorite  method 
of  preparing  macaroni.  We  use  what  is 
called  elbow  macaroni,  but  the  ordinary 
kind,  broken  in  2-in.  pieces,  may  be  used 
is  preferred.  Boil  macaroni  in  abundant 
salted  water  until  tender,  then  drain,  and 
put  in  a  bowl.  Heat  milk  to  the  scald¬ 
ing  point,  and  pour  this  over  the  cooked 
macaroni,  using  as  much  milk  as  the 
macaroni  will  absorb,  allowing  to  stand 
while  the  milk  soaks  in.  While  still  hot 
stir  grated  or  crumbled  cheese  through 
it,  accoi-ding  to  taste.  Season  with  salt 
aiid  pepper.  Put  in  a  baking  dish,  cover 
with  bread  crumbs,  pour  melted  butter 
over  the  top  of  the  crumbs,  and  bake  un¬ 
til  a  nice  brown. 


Scotch  Shortbread 

Twelve  tablespoons  flour,  two  table¬ 
spoons  rice  flour.  y2  lb.  butter,  four  table¬ 
spoons  sugar.  Cream  butter  and  sugar, 
mix  in  flour  and  knead  butter  and  sugar 
in  floui'.  Make  into  cakes  y2  in.  thick. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  30  to  45  minutes. 

J.  j. 


"B"  BATTERY 

COSTS  ARE  LOWER 

WITH 

EVEREADY 
LAY  ERBILTS 


YOU  SAVE  in  two  ways  when  you  use  an  Eveready  Layerbilt 
“B”  Battery.  A  few  cents  extra  bring  you  from  25%  to  30% 
longer  life  than  is  possible  with  an  old-fashioned  “B”  bat¬ 
tery  constructed  of  individual  round  cells.  And  you  are 
not  subject  to  the  risk  of  having  trouble  caused  by  broken 
connections  and  other  weaknesses  in  the  “B”  battery. 

Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries  are  constructed  of  flat 
cells  with  contact  direct,  from  cell  to  cell.  Waste  space  is 
eliminated  and  more  active  material  (energy-creating  sub¬ 
stance)  put  into  the  Eveready  Layerbilt.  You  get  all  “honey” 
and  no  “comb.” 

Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries  come  in  two  sizes,  the 
Medium  Size  No.  485  (price  $2.95)  and  the  Large  Size  No.  486 
(price  $4.25).  Eveready  Layerbilt  construction  is  unique  and 
is  patent-protected.  Only  Eveready  builds  Layerbilts. 

Economy  and  greater  dependability  are  assured  when  you 
use  an  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B”  Battery. 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC. 

General  Offices:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago  Kansas  City  New  York  San  Francisco 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  111  i  and  Carbon  Corporation 


NEW  WAY 

Here  is  the  exclusive  Eveready  Layer¬ 
bilt  construction.  Only  five  solderings 
and  two  broad  connecting  bands,  all 
other  connections  being  made  auto¬ 
matically.  Waste  space  eliminated. 
Layerbilt  construction  is  a.  patented 
Eveready  feature. 


OLD  WAY 

Here  is  the  inside  story  about  the  or¬ 
dinary  45 -volt  “ B ”  battery  assembled 
of  separate,  individually  sealed  cells. 
There  are  30  independent  cells,  con¬ 
nected  by  29  fine  wires  and  60  soldered 
connections — 89  chances  for  trouble. 
Note  the  amount  of  space  wasted  be¬ 
tween  ceils. 


EVEREADY 

Radio  Batteries 
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NEW  KIND 

op  FENCING 


Amazing  New  Process,  using 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my 
fence  last  twice  aa  lonff  aa  ordinary  '  "  ' 
fence.  Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fencing  ] 

'  until  y°u  get  my  new  cot  pricea. 

;  Save  Yi  Your  Fence  Money 

*•»*  Easy  Payments,  too  , 

t-r-aw'-.  -  162  Pages  of  bargains  in  farm  and  home  I 
*,  /  needs  —  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts  ! 

Barb  Wire.  Baby  Chicks.  Poultry  Kupi 
i  a  pl'es.  etc  All  sold  Direct  from  Fac- 

a  —  tory.  Freight  Paid,  24  hour  service,  | 

Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog.— Jim  Brown.  I 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO?* 

Dept.  4307 .  Cleveland,  Ohio  7 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  325. 


HOMESTEAD,  SALE  or  rent:  500  acres,  100 
wooded,  15  orchard;  improved  road  to  station 
and  union  school  (bus  service),  3  miles,  20  miles 
south  of  Syracuse;  large  house  with  furnace  and 
hath;  barns  ample  for  40  head,  large  silo.  Ap¬ 
ply  MRS.  J.  L.  FULLER,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  AND  LAND  for  sale,  land  105  feet  by 
200  feet;  house  5  rooms  and  bath,  running 
water,  electric  lights  and  a  garage;  it  is  about 
one  mile  from  railroad  station  and  village;  there 
are  (5)  five  churches  within  1%  miles  distance. 
Apply  to  WILBUR  LUDWICK,  Box  265  South¬ 
ampton,  N.  Y.  Am  willing  to  sell  for  $6,000. 


WANTED — Farm,  run  down  or  abandoned,  about 
40  miles  from  New  York,  for  an  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  home;  very  moderate  price.  H.  MAGNA, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — A  nice  small  farm,  good  house,  20 
acres,  very  cheap:  I  know  you  will  want  it; 
write  to  C.  E.  PALMER,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — About  one-acre  farm  with  4-5-room 
house,  on  highway,  in  New  Jersey,  about  25- 
50  miles  from  New  York;  give  all  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  422,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker: 


WILL  BUY  small  Maryland  farm.  TYSON, 
Bivalve,  Md. 


WANTED — Farm,  equipped,  stock  and  tools; 

rent  or  shares.  ADVERTISER  441,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLUB  AVANTS  to  rent  or  lease  15  or  more 
acres  suitable  for  camp;  must  he  within  35 
miles  from  New  York  City,  walking  distance 
from  railroad  station  and  have  drinking  water 
and  bathing  on  premises;  full  particulars  to  L. 
SIEGEL,  1421  Brook  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE  - —  Two-acre  poultry  farm  on  Long 
Island,  forty  miles  from  New  York;  six- 
room  dwelling,  barn,  henhouses,  fruit  trees, 
improvements.  ADVERTISER  450,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SMALL  attractive  farm  for  rent  near  Saratoga 
Springs.  ADVERTISER  434,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  15- 
cow  equipped  farm.  On  improved  roads; 
write  full  details  and  terms  to  P.  O.  BOX  7, 
Marshfield,  Art. 


MUST  SELL — Newly  decorated  home,  8  rooms, 
bath,  every  convenience;  chicken  house,  cap. 
600  brooder  house;  garage,  barn.  Three  acres, 
40  fruit  trees,  grapes,  flowers,  shrubs;  $7,500. 
Furnished  if  desired.  LOAA’ERY’,  R.  5,  A’ine- 
land,  N.  J. 


CHICKEN  FARSI.  2  acres,  5-rooir  house,  all 
improvements,  garage,  chicken  house,  200 
laying  pullets.  Down  $2,000,  rest  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  LINDAU,  East  Ave.  North,  \Tineland, 
N.  J. 


ONLY  $1.600 — 4-room  cottage,  nicely  furnished. 

Outbuildings;  25  acres.  South  Delaware. 
ADArERTISER  430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANT  TO  BUY  or  lease  a  small  poultry  farm 
about  2  acres;  must  have  modern  buildings, 
and  capacity  for  1.000  or  more  layers.  Prefer 
Rockland  or  Bergen  County  or  AVestern  Con¬ 
necticut.  ADA'ERTISER  424,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — State  road  farm.  50  acres,  8-room 
house,  water  inside:  roadside  stand:  hiproof 
barn  with  basement,  fruits  and  wood  for  house 
use.  Cash  $2,400.  JEFFERSON  BENN,  AVil- 
seyville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent;  GO  acre  truck  and  poultry 
farm;  near  Albany,  N.  Y.;  11-room  residence; 
30  acres  fine  garden  land.  Houses  for  1,200 
hens.  ADA'ERTISER  416,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


FOR  SALE — On  State  road  near  Saratoga,  road¬ 
side  stand;  gas  station;  tourists;  nine-room 
brick  house,  electricity,  furnace;  maple  shade; 
fifteen  acres,  fruit:  market  gardening:  $4,000. 
BALDAA’IN  RED  INN,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


AA' ANTED  TO  RENT  farmhouse  over  Summer, 
New  Jersey,  within  30  miles  from  New  York; 
must  be  a'  chance  for  bathing.  MRS.  E. 
AVEBER,  1414  Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARAI  AVANTED  suitable  poultry,  rent,  option 
buy  cheap,  near  high  school.  ADA’ERTISER 
472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


11  ACRES.  ALL  tillable,  located  in  village  of 
Otego;  State  road,  eight  miles  city  of  One- 
onta;  desirable  for  gas  station;  shingled  bunga¬ 
low,  barn,  two  silos,  henhouses,  850  liens,  ga¬ 
rage,  ice-house,  electric  lights,  running  water  in 
all  buildings.  ADVERTISER  463,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NEAV  7-ROOM  concrete  bouse,  stucco  finish, 
everything  modern;  two-car  garage  to  match; 
on  good  road,  1*4  miles  from  Albany  Post 
Road:  with  8  acres  suitable  for  fruit  or  poul- 
trv ;  8  miles  from  Poughkeepsie;  easy  terms. 
BOX  32,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


SALE,  EXCHANGE.  Del-Mar-Va,  33  acres, 
well  improved,  equipped:  mile  from  capitol; 
want  larger  farm.  ADA:ERTISER  452,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE,  AValdwick,  N.  J..  indus¬ 
trial  town,  business  established,  lunch  and 
rooming  house  combined:  fixtures  and  furniture 
included;  also  garage  with  rooms  above,  rented; 
$12,000.  terms.  PERCY  BANTA,  84  Oak  St., 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  _ 


BOARDING  HOUSE  with  178-acre 
dairy  farm.  DIYEN,  232  49tli  St., 
N.  Y. 


equipped 

Brooklyn, 


FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm,  2V2  acres,  six-room 
house,  poultry  house  for  1.000  layers,  two 
brooder  houses,  garage  and  feed  house.  JOHN 
KLOSS,  R.  D.  3,  Arineland,  N.  J. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 5-acre  poultry-truck  farm,  new  6- 
room  house,  hard  road,  near  Callieoon.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  H.  I’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


ONIONS  (SPANISH),  carrots,  cabbage  (do¬ 
mestic),  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  sacked.  PAT- 
TINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  number  one  pure  maple 
syrup  sent  parcel  post  paid,  $2.75  per  gallon. 
J.  F.  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


CLOA^ER  HONEY,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  AA'M.  SNAA’ELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


FINE  HONEY — AA'rite  for  special  offers;  60-lb. 

can,  here,  clover,  $6;  10  lbs.,  within  3rd  zone, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60;  20  lbs.,  4|3.40;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2.75.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


NATURE’S  BEST  sweet  honey,  60  lbs.  extra 
clover,  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover, 
$4.80;  30  lbs.  clover,  $3;  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pails  clover  comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  money-back 
guarantee.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  1931  list  free;  sam¬ 
ples  six  cents.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  HOME-MADE  candy,  assorted  choco¬ 
lates  made  of  absolutely  fresh,  pure  material; 
in  attractive  one  and  two-pound  boxes,  $1  per 
pound  postpaid:  sample  half-pound  box.  50c; 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  D.  M.  HUNTLEY, 
88  East  First  St.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


OUR  FINEST  clover  and  amber  honey,  60  lbs., 
$4.80;  120  lbs.,  $9,  not  prepaid;  clover,  5  lbs., 
$1;  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.50;  5 
lbs.  chunk  comb,  $1.30,  delivered  3d  zone.  ED- 
AVARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOVER-BASSAVOOD,  60  lbs.,  $5.50; 

120  lbs.,  $10,  here;  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  J.  AV. 
GRADY,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  10  LBS.  CLOVER,  $1.80;  buckwheat, 
$1.60:  5  lbs.  either,  $1,  postpaid  third  zone. 
HENRY  AVILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  BUY  good  plumbing  and  tin¬ 
smith  business  in  village;  for  particulars  write 
ADA’ERTISER  3G0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY  SALE— 10  lbs.  clover,  $1.50:  60  lbs., 
$6;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.40;  60  lbs.,  $5.40, 
prepaid  three  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  A’alois, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.,  $3;  mixed,  amber  color,  granu¬ 
lated.  LAA’ERN  DEI’EAV,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,* 
N.  Y. 


AAr ANTED — A  small  sawmill;  ironwork  must  be 
useable;  can  replace  woodwork  if  necessary; 
state  price.  T.  S.  BAILEY,  Hammondsport, 
N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED — Used  power  sprayer  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  387,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TREE-RIPENED  ORANGES,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines  —  sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  AIRS.  C.  II.  THOAIAS,  Box  10,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  pure  maple  syrup,  best 
grade,  any  quantity.  GRANTSVILLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  C.  J.  Y’oder,  Prop.,  Grantsville,  Md. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover  or  bass¬ 
wood,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.75,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can, 
$5.20  here;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  KEN¬ 
NETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


15  HAND-PAINTED  birthday  and  Easter  cards, 
$1.  AIRS.  L.  G.  AVINANS.  Rt.  2,  Belmar, 
N.  J. 


BATTERY  BROODER  for  sale.  Shenandoah,  S00 
capacity;  best  condition,  year  old,  price  rea¬ 
sonable.  ALEXANDER  BROAVNE,  R.  D.  4, 
Itliaea,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — Delco  light  plant,  slightly  used 
as  demonstrator.  L.  AV.  SHELDON,  South 
Londonderry,  A't. 


FRESH  SHELLED  peanuts,  5  pounds,  75c, 
C.O.D.,  and  salting  instructions.  ARGYLE 
FARAI,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Braided  rugs,  also  cucumber  sweet 
pickle.  ALICE  STONE,  Baldwinville,  Alass. 


FOR  SALE — 4-cow  Page  electric  milker,  used 
one  year,  perfect  condition,  complete,  32-v., 
$175;  for  110-v.  write  for  particulars.  CALLI- 
COON  HEIGHTS  DAIRY,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


SOO-EGG  AVISHBONE  incubator,  oil  burner,  auto¬ 
matic  egg  turner  in  A-l  condition,  cheap. 
J.  MATY  AS,  R.  F.  D.  1.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  liquid  or  granulated, 
postpaid.  Clover,  one  pail,  $1.00;  two,  $1.90; 
four,  $3.40.  Buckwheat  or  amber,  pail,  80c; 
two,  $1.50;  four  $2.75.  Price  of  12  pails  and 
60  lb.  cans  on  request.  HUGH  GREGG, 
Elbridge,^  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Black  AValnut  and  Shellbark 
Kernel  95e  per  lb.  Delivered  I’.  P.  GLEN¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARAI,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

• _ 

HONEY  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two  or  more,  85 
cents  each;  5-lb.  pail  buckwheat,  80  cents; 
two  or  more.  70  cents  each;  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  AIATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  A'ERAIONT  maple  syrup  $1.85  per.  gallon 
here.  II.  C.  CARVER,  l’awlet,  A't. 


A’ERAIONT  AIAFLE  candies,  $1.25  a  lb.  RUBY 
SNOAV,  North  Alontpelier,  A’t. 

HONEY — Finest  quality  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $5.20* 

25-lb.  pail,  $3.  here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1,  postpaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


DESIRE  INFORA1ATION  Holland  Bible;  Betsy 
AA’ebber  (AVeaver)  left  with  Katie  Harter, 
AVatertown ;  contained  kin  of  three  AVebbers  who 
landed  Newcastle  about  1680.  LYDIA  KERLIN, 
8550  Kentucky  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HONEY,  NEAA’  crop  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1:  10  lbs., 
$1.85,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  jiails,  $11.60,  here: 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 
N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Buffalo  electric  incubator  and  poul¬ 
try  feed  mixer.  OAK  TERRACE  FARAI.  Jobs- 
town,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  first  quality,  $2.25  per  gal¬ 
lon,  delivered  in  third  zone.  E.  A.  STEELE, 
Clemons,  N.  Y. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

I  think  Ave  take  an  unholy  joy,  some¬ 
times,  vieAving,  in  other  people  the  par¬ 
ticular  Aveakness  to  Avhieh  we  are  not 
subject,  or  at  least  Ave  think  we  are  not. 
And  I  have  been  chortling  lately  over 
some  interesting  examples  of  attempted 
bluffing.  It  takes  an  expert  to  bluff  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  when  badly  done,  it  leaves 
the  bluffer  in  an  awful  hole!  I  don’t 
mean  the  kind  of  bluff  that  Avhistles  when 
passing  through  an  ancient  cemetery  at 
midnight,  or  walks  along  the  street,  dapper 
and  smiling,  knoAA’ing  that  the  Avolf  lurks 
around  the  next  corner. 

I  had  some  callers  from  a  neighboring 
town,  one  afternoon,  scouting  for  an¬ 
tiques.  They  were  charming  people,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.,  and  two  bright-eyed  little  boys. 
Mrs.  was  the  “antiquer,”  principally,  and 
professed  a  wish  to  buy,  as  Avell  as  to 
view  the  heirloom  pieces  that  were  not 
for  sale.  So  far  so  good ;  I  enjoy  show¬ 
ing  my  treasures,  if  I  am  not  too  busy. 
But  I  soon  noticed  that  almost  all  the 
things  she  chose  as  “buys”  had  already 
been  indicated  as  not  for  sale.  And  Avhen 
she  admired  a  covered  basket,  and  I 
said,  “Yes,  I  would  sell  that,”  she  man¬ 
aged  to  “slide  from  under,”  with  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  stop  and  get  it  some  other  day. 
I’ll  be  greatly  surprised  if  she  does.  But 
she  probably  would  be  surprised  to  know 
liow’  transparent  she  Avas. 

In  another  recent  case,  a  somewhat 
fiery  wife  said  to  her  husband’s  em¬ 
ployer,  “  I  expect  Ave’ll  have  to  get  an¬ 
other  job,  if” — so  and  so.  Employer 
agreed  that  it  might  he  best.  Rather 
dashed,  the  Avoman  inquired,  “Why — do 
you  think  you  could  get  along?”  Em¬ 
ployer  thought  he  could,  probably.  Now 
lie  is  wondering  hoAV  she  will  get  out 
of  it !  Eor  it  is  risky  thing  to  try  on 
humans,  though  you  may  bluff  the  wolf, 
or  the  jinx,  by  Avhistling  through  the 
graveyard ! 

We  are  getting  a  little  rain,  half¬ 
hearted  showers  hut  welcome  at  that, 
as  samples  that  may  be  followed  by  the 
real  thing.  So  far,  I  am  thankful  for 
wells  that  have  not  failed,  but  Avhether 
they  could  stand  another  year  of  drought, 
I  don’t  know.  And  I  am  more  than  thank¬ 
ful  for  our  mild  Winter,  surely  “temp¬ 
ered  to  the  shorn  lamb.”  It  makes  me 
A*ery  tired  to  hear  people  gloomily  pre¬ 
dict  a  lot  of  sickness  because  of  the  mild 
Aveather ;  as  if  people  were  any  more 
sickly  where  Winters  were  always  mild  ! 

I  have  no  doubt,  considering  the  preA’al- 
ence  of  poverty,  that  many  more  people 
Avould  have  died  from  freezing,  and  near¬ 
freezing,  if  the  season  had  been  normally 
cold,  than  will  be  injured  by  the  pleas¬ 
ant  Aveather.  Of  course  I  hope  that  vege¬ 
tation  will  not  be  deceived  into  an  early 
start.  I  had  Charles  piling  straw  about 
the  currant  bushes  last  Aveek  to  keep 
their  feet  cool,  though  the  ground  is  not 
frozen.  They  always  bloom  too  early, 
and  get  nipped,  cutting  doAvn  the  crop. 
I  cut  scions  of  Delicious,  for  my  first 
adventure  in  grafting,  as  I  never  have 
enough  Delicious  apples  to  fill  my  orders. 
One  fine  day  I  got  a  job,  projected  for 
about  two  years,  of  harvesting  coral-berry 
runners  for  baskets.  It  has  to  be  done 
before  the  sap  rises,  and  I  never  could 
get  started  at  the  right  time.  Then  I 
pulled  out  a  lot  of  honeysuckle  A’ines,  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  inspected  some 
willow  trees,  but  the  twigs  looked  too 
short.  I  don’t  knoAV  Avhether  the  variety 
or  the  dry  season  was  responsible.  I 
should  think  the  weeping  willow  Avould 
be  better,  but  I  haven’t  any. 

Mother  Bee,  wasn’t  your  little  fern¬ 
leaved  marigold  Tagetes  signata  pumila? 
I  think  I  had  it  once.  The  Best  Friend 
and  I  bought  Cyclamen  seed  nearly  t\A*o 
years  ago,  and  she  planted  and  tended 
them  faithfully.  Some  of  them  began  to 
bloom  late  in  the  Fall.  But  Best  Friends 
had  been  compelled  to  get  a  new  cook- 
stove  and  chose  gas.  And  the  Cyclamen 
buds  began  to  die  off  when  almost  ready 
to  open.  They  Avere  so  far  away  from 
the  kitchen,  and  no  odor  was  perceptible, 
so  it  hardly  seemed  believable  that  that 
was  the  cause.  But  I  brought  some  plants, 
almost  ready  to  bloom,  out  here.  If  they 
continued  to  wilt,  we’d  knoAV  that  it  Avas 
not  the  gas.  My  house  is  cooler,  so  they 
are  slower  about  developing.  But  the 
stems  are  still  stiff  and  strong,  and  a 
beautiful  pink  and  Avhite  blossom  opened 
today.  There  are  sometimes  fumes  from 
my  gasoline  stove,  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  occasionally  a  slight  leakage  of  gas 
from  the  baseburner,  also  I  use  kerosene 
lamps.  But  these  do  not  seem  to  “do 
the  dirty  work”  of  regular  cooking  gas. 
Now  I  wonder  how  about  natural  gas, 
and  the  kinds  stored  in  cylinders,  and 
the  oil-burning  furnaces — not  that  I’m 
in  any  danger  of  having  such  luxuries ! 

Have  just  heard  the  cheerful  word 
from  the  market — eggs  13  cents,  butter 
fat  21  cents  !  If  the  poor  consumers  got 
the  benefit,  it  Avould  not  be  quite  so  sad. 
But  everything  Ave  have  to  sell  is  low, 
everything  we  have  to  buy  is  high.  EA’en 
gasoline  went  up  last  week  !  Not  that  I 
am  yearning  to  travel,  but  I  have  to  cook 
with  it. 

I  think  I  told,  a  year  or  tAvo  ago.  of 
my  system  for  getting  to  sleep  Avhen 
troubles  sit  on  my  pilloAV  and  stick  pins 
into  me.  My  system  beats  counting  sheep 
and  saying  the  alphabet  backwards;  hut 
it  is  a  counting  of  blessings,  an  alphabet 
of  thankfuls!  And  it  has  never  failed 
yet.  I  usually  “go  under”  about  G  or  II. 
Sometimes  AA’hen  extra  burdened.  I  get 


M  or  N.  But  I  don’t  know  yet  whether 
I  have  any  blessings  beginning  with  Z, 
for  I’ve  never  stayed  awake  that  long! 

E.  M.  c. 


Tennessee  Notes 

The  sun  slioAved  his  face  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  and  then  disappeared  behind  a 
cloud.  Shoav,  rain  and  fog,  for  more  than 
four  weeks,  have  made  our  outlet  a  regu¬ 
lar  mud  hole,  but  no  doubt,  if  Ave  live 
long  enough,  the  rock  road  will  reach  us. 
Meamvhile  it’s  Avalk  out  or  stay  in. 

AA’e  have  a  little  country  store  on  the 
hill  south  of  us.  The  proprietor  keeps 
groceries,  coal  oil,  hardware,  a  very  few 
dry  goods,  in  fact  almost  anything  Ave 
need.  It  is  very  convenient,  but  he  is 
talking  of  going  out  of  business ;  if  so, 
it  AA'ill  be  several  miles  to  a  store. 

It  is  dangerous  to  be  on  a  highway 
Avith  a  horse,  and  I  don’t  knoAV  Iioav  Ave 
will  manage. 

Company  yesterday,  the  eldest  daughter 
and  little  son ;  Paul  Avith  the  sad  news 
that  Dale  is  very  sick,  and  to  see  if  Ave 
had  any  Avood.  He  helped  liis  father  saAV 
off  some  back  logs  and  stove  wood  cuts, 
which  have  come  in  handy,  for  there  is 
another  heavy  snow  on  the  ground  this 
morning,  and  the  flakes  continuing  to  fall. 

Another  today  has  become  tomorrow. 
A  few  crows,  Avrens  and  sparrows  are  all 
the  bird  life  one  can  see.  The  crows  are 
a  regular  pest.  Five  of  them  corraled  a 
black  hen  out  in  the  snow.  AA’e  hap¬ 
pened  to  hear  the  commotion  and  Avent 
to  the  rescue.  Starvation  has  made  them 
desperately  bold.  A  neighbor  avIio  lias 
left  a  feAV  shocks  of  corn  out  in  the  field 
says  the  crows  have  carried  the  neAvs 
everywhere.  One  finds  an  ear  of  corn ; 
he  calls  “caw,  caw,”  and  soon  the  field 
is  black  Avith  crows.  They  hold  their 
conventions  in  a  cedar  hill  north  of  our 
house.  It  is  amusing  to  AA’atch  and  listen 
to  them,  especially  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year  Avhen  they  begin  to  choose  their 
mates.  Such  fighting,  flying,  flitting  of 
wings,  cawing  and  jawing  goes  on.  AA’hen 
they  set  up  housekeeping,  AA'oe  to  the 
little  chickens,  turkeys’  eggs  and  corn¬ 
fields  !  Perhaps  in  a  Avay  they  are  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  farmer,  but  I  know  in 
many  ways  they  are  a  pest,  yet  one  can¬ 
not  help  but  admire  their  jet  black  plum¬ 
age,  their  antic  capers,  and  cautious 
AA’ays.  The  past  six  Aveeks  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  on  birds  and  animals,  even 
if  destructive  Ave  feel  sorry  for  them 
in  their  battle  for  existence. 

Cecil,  the  second  son,  has  bought  a 
radio ;  he  is  wanting  me  to  come  up  and 
hear  the  Avonderful  tiling.  No  doubt  there 
wrere  many  things  lie  needed  Avorse,  and 
yet  I  cannot  censure  him.  All  my  life  I 
have  done  Avithout  things  I  really  Avant- 
ed,  and  bought  what  I  had  to  have.  It 
has  been  a  very  drab,  cheerless  existence, 
in  a  Avay,  and  Avith  all  the  saving,  scrimp¬ 
ing  and  trying  to  use  every  penny  to  the 
best  advantage,  one  is  not  a  dollar  to  the 
good.  The  tenth  of  my  really  oavii,  I  have 
passed  on,  and  that  lias  been  a  pleasure,, 
A  very  few  dollars  have  gone  for  reading 
matter,  the  balance  for  family  use,  and 
yet  if  I  come  to  actual  Avant  no  one  can 
say  I  spent  my  substance  in  riotous  liv¬ 
ing  or  squandered  Avkat  I  had.  It  has 
always  been  such  a  little,  yet  I  have 
never  failed  to  ask  that  I  might  be  a 
worthy  steAvard,  for  a  hlessing’of  the  pen¬ 
nies  and  help  to  spend  them  Avisely  and 
well.  My  children  have  never  gone  to 
bed  hungry  or  cried  for  lack  of  bread, 
though  sometimes  the  supply  has  run  low 
and  I  have  Avondered  where  the  next 
Avould  come  from.  I  am  thankful  I  can 
say  means  have  always  been  provided. 
Once  there  Avere  hands  for  dinner — no 
meat,  no  money.  I  Avas  on  the  verge  of 
tears.  Beans  in  the  youth  just  have  to 
be  seasoned.  I  knew*  there  Avas  no  butter 
either,  because  the  coav  was  dry.  I  looked 
out  and  suav  a  good  neighbor  coming  with 
a  basket  on  her  arm,  and  a  bucket  in  her 
hand.  She  came  in  with  a  smile  on  her 
face.  It  was* a  homely  face,  like  my  OAvn, 
hut  to  me  “it  Avas  as  the  face  of  an 
angel.”  Here,  Dode,”  she  said.  “It 
Avon’t  make  you  mad,  Avill  it?  Here  is 
some  meat  and  butter  and  here  is  some 
milk.”  I  could  have  fallen  at  her  feet, 
and  wept  for  joy.  I  said,  “You  don’t 
knoAV  how  glad  I  am.”  She  picked  up 
the  baby  and  began  to  romp  with  him. 
“That’s  all  right ;  you  are  always  help¬ 
ing  me.”  She  tended  the  baby ;  I  Avent 
about  the  dinner  with  light  feet  and  a 
thankful  heart.  She’s  been  gone  to  her 
long  home  these  many  years,  but  her  kind¬ 
ly  deeds  are  just  as  fresh  in  my  mind  to¬ 
day  as  they  were  when  rendered. 

AVe  sometimes  grow  discouraged  and 
think  life  has  not  given  us  a  square  deal, 
yet  in  a  retrospective  glance  Ave  find 
much  to  he  glad  and  thankful  for,  and  as 
I  sit  here  by  the  lonely  fireside,  look  out 
at  the  lowering  sky  and  drifting  snow,  to 
keep  from  becoming  blue,  I  just  open  the 
lid  from  memory’s  chest  and  call  out  the 
host  of  pleasant  memories  to  chase  the 
blues  away.  Sometimes  they  come  hurt¬ 
ling  from  away  back  to  childhood  days, 
and  as  we  sort  them  out  and  delve  among 
them,  we  find  they  almost  entirely  con¬ 
sist  of  kind  deeds,  kind  words,  or  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  in  the  time  of  need.  Some  have 
been  glad  with  us,  some  sad  Avith  us; 
sometimes  we  have  been  naughty  or  done 
things  we  Avould  rather  forget,  but  they 
come  along  Avith  the  others,  and  so  now 
it's  time  to  get  to  work. 

Yes,  a  rug,  something  to  keep  us  busy. 
AVonder  how  the  sick  folks  are?  Better 
I  trust.  Snow  bound !  AA’liat  a  time 
Thelma  Avill  have  to  get  home  from 
school.  Love  and  good  wishes  to  every¬ 
one.  MRS.  D.  B.  p, 
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Worlds  lowest  Priced 

Quo11*1' 

Ho 


Price  includes 
all  lum  ber 
readi-cut,  mill- 
work,  windows, 
doors,  interior 
woodwork,  hard¬ 
ware,  roofing, 
glass,  nails,  paints 
varnish,  stains. 

All  material  shiD- 
ped  in  a  sealed 
box  car.  We  pay  freight. 

Summer 
Cottages 

Buy  direct 
from  Mill  at 
Wholesale. 
Aladdin’s  fa¬ 
mous  Readi- 
Cut  System 
saves  18%  lum¬ 
ber  waste  and 
30%  labor  cost. 

GaragesfisSc! 

tionsand  drawings  enable  you 
to  build  an  Aladdin  yourself 
jf  you  are  bandy  with  tools. 

FREE  Catalog 

Address  nearest  office.  No  obliga- 
jon.  Ask  for  Free  Catalog  No.  211 


4  to  9 


Homes 


$366  to  $2392 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 


WE 


Summer  Cottages 

to  $1495 

PAY  FREIGHT 


THE  ALADDIN  CQ. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  Portland,  Ore. 

ALADDIN 


Garages 

$92  to  $307 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT 

World’s  Oldest  and  Larg¬ 
est  Exclusive  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Readi-Cut  Houses 


Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 
December,  1928 

The  American  Oil  &  Paint  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 


Gentlemen : 

We  used  thirty-five  gallons  of  your 
Liquid  Roof  Cement  in  1922,  and  the  roofs 
are  still  in  very  good  condition.  It  saved 
us  at  least  $35.00. 

Your  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Frank  G.  Baker 
P.  S. — This  original  letter  in  our  files  for 
inspection 

THE  AMERICAN  OIL  &  PAINT  CO. 
9915  HARVARD  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


SHOWING  a  large  collection  of 
Wall  Paper  in  new,  modern, 
strikingly  beautiful  designs  with 
actual  samples  of  borders  —  to¬ 
gether  with  instructions  for  meas¬ 
uring  and  hanging.  Large  double 
rolls  at  rock  bottom  factory  prices. 


WE  PAY  POSTACE  ON  ALL  ORDERS 

SMORTON  WALL  PAPER  CO. 
Dept.  H  Utica.  N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr  . 

90c 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  nsual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  a3  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept*  ®8  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Good  and 
Good  for  You. 


COLOR  PRINTS  by  N.  Currier  or  Currier  and  Ives. 
State  condition,  size  and  price. 

T.  M.  TOWNSEND,  1  1  Avon  Road,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

I  was  undecided  to-night  whether  to 
go  to  town  to  be  amused,  or  to  stay  at 
home  and  amuse  myself.  A  stock  com¬ 
pany  is  playing  in  town,  and  I  do  like  a 
play,  and  husband  was  going  down  to  a 
farmers’  meeting,  but  having  been  out 
last  evening  and  hoping  to  go  out  the 
two  nights  following  this,  I  let  my  better 
judgment  decide.  We  have  had  a  wet, 
wet  day,  but  you  do  not  see  a  frown  on 
our  faces,  for  we  have  been  drawing 
water  from  the  brook  too  long.  A  good 
rain  we  have  been  longing  for.  We  took 
the  opportunity  this  afternoon  to  make 
our  weekly  trip  to  Rutland,  thinking  to¬ 
morrow  might  be  a  better  working  day. 
We  planned  to  leave  the  twins  with  my 
sister,  but  they  were  homesick  there,  so 
we  made  a  bed  in  the  bottom  of  the  car 
and  packed  them  in.  People  we  met  saw 
the  empty  back  seat  and  never  suspected 
what  a  precious  cargo  we  were  carrying. 
Dear  me,  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  how 
cunning  the  babies  are.  You  women  who 
have  had  only  one  baby  at  a  time  cannot 
imagine  how  intensely  interesting  two 
babies  are.  The  day  ours  were  nin« 
months  old,  they  each  weighed  thirteen 
and  a  half  pounds,  which  means  they 
have  more  than  trebled  in  weight  since 
they  were  born.  Other  mothers  with 
babies  the  same  age  can  boast  of  more 
pounds,  more  teeth,  and  even  creeping, 
but  we  must  be  contended  with  quantity 
rather  than  quality.  I  mean  certain  quali¬ 
ties  for  when  it  comes  to  the  real  quality 
of  goodness,  none  can  beat  our  babies. 
I  enjoyed  the  good  wishes  of  Mother 
Bee.  I  think  congratulations  to  Marjorie 
McClellan  Flint  are  now  in  order,  but 
perhaps  she  would  prefer  to  tell  her  own 
story,  so  I  will  let  her. 

Another  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  to 
me  was  a  drive  through  a  neighborhood 
where  I  taught  19  years  ago.  Only  one 
family  is  now  left  of  those  there  at  that 
time.  Some  of  the  homes  are  deserted 
and  running  dowrn,  a  few  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  but  only  this  one  the  same.  The 
neighborhood  as  I  go  through  it  though, 
brings  up  many  happy  memories — nearly 
every  house  brings  to  mind  some  event. 
At  this  home  I  w7ent  to  a  church  social, 
at  that,  to  see  a  new  baby,  at  this  to 
call  on  pupils  and  parents  and  at  that, 
to  a  funeral,  and  so  on.  The  schoolhouse 
has  been  moved  and  improved  so  that  it 
is  unrecognizable,  but  the  church  looks 
natural.  There  was  an  Old  Home  ser¬ 
vice  in  it  this  Summer,  and  I  was  so 
sorry  not  to  have  known  about  it,  for 
to  attend  would  have  meant  much  to  me. 

We  attended  the  annual  Farm  Bureau 
meeting  and  had  a  most  pleasant  day, 
the  most  worth-while  part  to  me  being 
a  talk  on  recreation — the  kind  that  means 
re-creation.  Last  evening  we  went  to  a 
neighbor’s,  where  was  organized  a  4-H 
sewing  club.  Lois  will  belong,  but  will 
be  almost  the  youngest  one.  I  had  fun 
playing  with  the  young  folks  last  night. 
I  intrpduced  them  to  “I  Admire  You,” 
which  they  enjoyed  and  I  prepared  for¬ 
feits.  I  am  just  the  age  now  when  I  can 
be  either  young  or  old,  but  I  am  not 
middle-aged  (don’t  you  dare  hint  that!). 

I  have  attended  several  social  events 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  but  one  I  had  to 
miss  because  of  a  hard  cold.  And  very 
disappointed  was  I,  because  it  was  ladies’ 
night  of  the  Church  Brotherhood,  and 
there  was  a  mock  wedding,  and  I  was  to 
have  been  the  best  man. 

I  am  to  have  a  new  dress,  yes,  ma’am. 
I  have  ordered  both  cloth  and  pattern. 
The  former  a  snowflake  crepe  in  winetone 
and  the  latter  flare  skirt  and  cowl  neck¬ 
line.  The  patterns  that  looked  so  ridicu¬ 
lous  only  a  .short  while  ago  I  rather  like 
now,  and  I  fairly  long  for  a  normal 
waist  line,  but  aren’t  they  the  quaintest 
things  (normal  waist  lines  I  mean)?  I 
put  much  thought  upon  the  choice  of  a 
dress,  both  material  and  pattern.  A  farm 
woman  has  to,  because  one  dress  must 
do  for  many  different  occasions. 

So  now  we  can  order  rubber  buttons 
that  neither  break  in  the  wringer  nor  cut 
the  thread !  Husband  was  exulting  over 
new  union  suits  that  had  only  two  but¬ 
tons  to  come  off  and  now  that  I  can  sew 
on  rubber  buttons  which  will  be  always 
on,  surely  he  will  think  the  millenium  has 
come !  sue  billings. 


Swedish  Rye  Bread 

At  night  pour  two  quarts  boiling  water 
and  one  cup  corn  syrup  on  enough  rye 
flour  to  make  a  very  thick  batter.  In 
the  morning  add  two  cakes  compressed 
yeast  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water,  grated 
rind  of  half  an  orange,  and  enough  white 
flour  to  make  a  dough  that  can  be  rolled. 
Let  it  rise  to  double  its  bulk,  form  into 
loaves,  allow  it  to  rise  about  half  an 
hour  in  a  warm  place,  or  until  it  seems 
light  enough,  then  bake.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  start  baking  in  a  moderate 
oven,  and  then  increase  the  heat.  The 
orange  rind  may  be  omitted  if  preferred. 
Some  American  cooks  make  a  batter  of 
white  flour,  and  then  add  the  rye  until 
it  makes  a  thick  smooth  dough.  Rye 
alone  makes  a  dark  moist  bread  which 
is  not  usually  liked  by  those  accustomed 
to  white  bread. 


A  color  expert  advises  men  to  wear 
bright-colored  clothes  so  that  motorists 
can  see  them  better.  If  a  motorist  can’t 
hit  us  in  this  gray  suit,  he  needn’t  think 
we’re  going  to  help  him. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


More  Cars  and  Trucks  Every  Year ! 

2,288,000  Registered  in  this  State.  In  1930 
They  Drove  a  Total  of  16,473,600,000  miles 
and  Every  Mile  Was  a  Menace ! 

More  Danger  of  Accident  Every  Year! 

Every  figure  of  vital  importance  to  you 
increased  last  year.  There  were  more 
accidents,  more  licenses  suspended,  more 
licenses  revoked,  more  judgments  entered, 
more  claims  paid. 

Do  Not  Drive  Without  Insurance! 
Get  a  Merchants  Mutual  Policy 

f  COMPLETE 
1  SECURITY 


FRIENDLY 

SERVICE 


)  A  f  LOWER  \ 
J  and  l  COSTS  f 


combined 

with 


When  you  insure  in  the  Merchants  Mutual  you  band  yourself 
with  a  great  army  of  “friends,”  who  seek  the  same  as  you : 
— “Dependable  protection  at  lower  cost”. 


431/*% 

increase 

1930 

over  1929 


Note  this  satisfactory  growth: 

Year  Policyholders  Net  Premiums 

1918  3,906  $  117,209.53 

1929  93,456  2,803,681.82 

1930  134,500  4,035,000.00 


You  save  $5.00  to  $11.00  outright  deduction  when  you  pay  for 
your  policy.  10%  additional  saving  if  you  have  had  no  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  last  21  months.  And,  we  are  paying  5%  as 
a  dividend  at  end  of  insured  period. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

1-  BP.JI  ...  -mm  OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

SECURITY  H  ome  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ask  our  nearest  agent  for  rates  and  other  information. 
Write  us  at  Buffalo  if  you  lack  his  name  and  address. 


Living  Outside 


P  iTSKlsttrarat  revranu 


You  Need  this  Information! 

You  wouldn’t  knowingly  tolerate  for  a  moment 
a  condition  in  your  home  that  might  some 
day  become  a  source  of  expense  and  sickness 
A  faulty  sewage  disposal  system  is  a  constant 
menace  to  health.  It  may  at  any  time 
require  expensive  repair  and  replace¬ 
ment,  depriving  you  of  plumbing  con¬ 
veniences. 

Be  safe'!  Insist  on  the  complete 
San-Equip  Certified  Sewage  Disposal 
System.  Follows  specifications  of  U. 

S.  Puhlio  Health  Service  and  leading 
authorities.  Yet  it  costs  no  more  than 
you  may  pay  for  a  cheaply  built 
system.  Send  for  money-saving 
information.  Write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  margin  and 
mail  to  San-Equip  Inc.,  763 
East  Brighton  Avenue,  Syracuse, 

New  York. 


& 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS 


OLD  RAGS 

Colored  with  the  New  "PERFECTION" 
DYES  make  Beautiful  Rugs.  "PERFECTION" 
DYES  COST  LESS  and  are  BETTER, 
BRIGHTER  and  FASTER.  TRIAL  OFFER: 
Cut  out  this  ad.  and  send  with  ten  cents  for 
a  package  of  New  Black,  Turkey  Red,  Copen 
Blue,  Turquoise  Green,  or  Old  Rose  (your 
choice)  and  we  will  also  send  a  package  any 
other  color  you  wish  to  try  FREE. 

CUSHING8C0.,D0VER-F0XCR0FT,ME. 


EVERY  GARDENER  and  GROWER 

WANTS  TO  KNOW  how  to  improv*  the  soil  and  grow  more 
and  finer  vegetables*  more  and 
better  fruit,  the  finest  flowers, 
plants,  trees  and  shrubs, 
hot  house  methods,  etc.  All 
told  by  E.  C.  Vick  in  4  new 
books  that  answer  problems 
,  and  assure  success.  Price  $6. 
i  Sent  free  on  approval,  pay- 
ftable  $1  a  month  if  «atfsfied. 
F  Send  name  today  and  get  books 
at  publisher’s  risk.  Garden 
folder  free  THEO.  AUDEL,  65 
West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
Dept  VII. 


WOOL 


-  BLANKETS  - 
BATTINC  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered.  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
107  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity.  Ohio 

taken  in  exchange  for  virgin  wool 
WUl/U  products.  Write  for  particulars. 

Maine  Sheen  and  Wool  Growers'  Assn.  Auousta,  Maine 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 

A  Butterfly  Tray 

We  furnish  materials,  you  follow  simple  instruc¬ 
tions  in  our  book.  You  receive  a  12x19  oval  base 
reed,  sky  paper,  grasses,  milkweed,  and  butter¬ 
flies,  everything  except  glass,  .$1.49.  With  glass 
$1.99  plus  postage. 


Complete 


Learn  Basketry 

ltn  ittof  KiiAti  An  K  «1.  r  _ _  ...  .  i  • 


H.  (I. 

267  Shelton  Avenue 


instruction  book  for  making  other 
useful  articles  10c. 


PERKINS 

New  Haven,  Conn, 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk, play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  Injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1,00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


Free  Power  for  Pumping 


A  stream,  spring  or  artesian  well  will  operate  a 
Rife  Ram  and  pump  water  for  house,  barn,  garden, 
swimming  pool  or  fountain.  No  fuel,  oil  or  elec¬ 
tric  current  needed.  Can  use  air  pressure  or  open 
tank.  Our  rams  are  hot-galvanized,  guaranteed 
rust-proof.  Write  for  full  information.  Rife  Hy¬ 
draulic  Mfg.  Co.,  90- D,  West  St.,  New  York  City. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

raw  Furs— Ginseng 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  I  08,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


Magic  Eyes$  7 95 

81  Magic  Eyes  that  will  extend  your 

Luioc)  vision  over  16  to 26  square  miles.  See 
the  multitude  of  things  these  powerful  lenses  will 
show  you.  They  conquer  distance  and  bring  dis¬ 
tant  objects  before  your  very  eyes.  Wonderful 
for  hunters,  naturalists,  tourists,  etc. 

'  Only  8  Lens  Galilean  Binocular  Under  $30 

Eight  fine  sparkling  precision  ground  day  and 
night  lenses.  No  wonder  they  give  crisp  clear-cut 
details,  expansive  field  and  great  range.  Only 
4  3-8  in.  high.  Fine  compass  on  top.  Graduated 
focusing  scale  1  to  12  on  middle  bar.  Case  and 
straps  Included.  Order  one  today  while  they  last. 
Only  $7.95  C.  O.  D.  Free  Trial  for  five  days. 
Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

PATAI  AG  Over  200  Glasses 

1  J\LaKJK X  All  Makes— $1-*U0 

Everything  in  binoculars,  field  glasses,  tele¬ 
scopes  and  optical  instruments.  The  finest  and 
largest  assortment  in  America.  Catalog  gives  all 
information  how  to  choose  the  best  for  your  in¬ 
dividual  needs  at  the  LOWEST  PRICE. 

Try  America’s  Leading  Binocular  House  First 

Du  Maurier  Co.,  Dept.  533,  Elmira,  N,  Y. 


15-25 

Miles 


TRIAL 

FREE 
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66  RIB  -STONE 


highly  praised  by  all" 

Says  Monroe  County  Farmer  . . . 

Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corp. 

I  want  to  So  on  record  as  statins  that  I 
have  sot  an  exceptionally\sood  job  both 
from  workmanship  and  the  material 
standpoint.  Needless  to  say  the  silo  has 
been  hishly  praised  by  all  who  have  ex¬ 
amined  it.  ( Sisned )  L.  A.  Wehle 

Letters  like  this  are  received  frequently.  Farmers 
praise  the  rock-like  construction  of  Rib -Stone 
concrete  silos.  Every  stave,  moulded  to  a  pat¬ 
ented  shape  which  gives  greatest  rigidity  is  re¬ 
inforced,  wet-cast  and  perfectly  cured.  Heavily 
galvanized  steel  hoops  bind  the  staves  into  a 
silo  that  stands  firm  as  Gibraltar.  Years  roll  by 
and  Rib-Stone  Silos  still  give  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  ensilage. 

Iron  clad  ten  year  guarantee  for  every  Rib-Stone  Silo 


2  interesting 
Silo  Booklets 


FREE 


packed  full  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation  about  silos  and  farm 
problems.  These  booklets 
were  especially  prepared  for 
farmers  who  contemplate 
the  purchase  of  a  silo. 

Write  for  them — they  are 
free  to  farmers. 

Rib-Wood,  Globe-Wood 
Tile  and  Metal  Silos 
Address 

P.O.  Box  SOI 


Rib-Stone  Concrete  (brp. 

LEROY  HEW  YORK 


MONEY  IS 
TOOr^SCARCE 

TO 
TAKE 
CHANCES 


Order  a  Unadilla  Silo  and  protect 
both  your  cash  and  ensilage  invest¬ 
ment!  Strong — well  built;  time-saving, 
silage-saving  and  money-saving,  the 
Unadilla  represents  the  best  outlay 
you  can  make  for  farm  buildings.  Our 
catalog  describes  the  line  fully.  Write 
for  it  now  and  be  sure  l  .  .  . 
Discount  for  cash  settlement. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc.' 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


NEW! 

Imperishable 
CAST  STONE 

SILO 


Now  we  also  offer  an  improved  type  of  permanent 
cast  stone  silo.  Write  for  free  information.  Say 
whether  interested  hi  wood  or  cast  stone.  Get  special 
low  prices  this  month. 

HARDER  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Box  R-31  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FOULS’,  HOOF  ROT 

THRU/H  use 

rrm 


Km  Easily  applied — Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or 
-  \  mailed  postpaid  $1.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

'  H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS.  N.Y 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Moore  Bros.  Purpul  Medicated 
Wax  Dilators  are  wonderful  for  teat 
troubles.  They  keep  the  teat  open  and 
hasten  healing.  And  they’re  safe— 
contain  no  metal  or  wire  core.  Use  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions.  Hard  Milkers, 
after  removing  9cabs  from  teat 
after  operating.  25c  a  Doz.;  5  Doz.  $X. 
at  your  dealer  or  direct,  postpaid.  Send 
for  a  liberal  supply  free,  also  catalog 
MOORE  BROS.,  Deot.  10,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Hints  on  Wintering  Sheep 

BY  KENNETH  A.  CLARK 

Are  you  having  any  trouble  with  your 
breeding  ewes?  Have  you  lost  any?  How 
many  of  your  neighbors  lose  from  5  per 
cent  to  20  per  cent  of  their  breeding  ewes 
every  Winter?  What  makes  a  sheep  die 
anyway,  especially  when  they  seem  to 
be  fat  and  going  strong? 

For  several  weeks  the  writer  has  been 
receiving  and  answering  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  on  the  Winter  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  of  ewe  flocks.  Someone  asks 
how  much  of  what  grains  to  feed.  An¬ 
other  says  he  is  compelled  to  buy  rough- 
age  for  his  sheep  and  wants  to  know 
what  kind  and  how  much  to  buy.  Still 
another  has  such  stupid  sheep.  He  says 
they  refuse  good  timothy  hay  when  they 
can  get  corn  stover,  and  every  now  and 
then  one  gets  sick  and  so  far  he  has 
lost  three.  One  flock  owner  is  very  much 
distressed  because 'his  ewes  look  “ragged.” 
He  goes  on  to  say  it  could  not  possibly 
be  the  feed  they  are  getting  because  they 
are  in  a  field  where  they  can  get  all  the 
honeysuckle  they  want  and  it  is  the  best 
feed  in  the  world  for  sheep.  Once  in  a 
while  he  states,  they  do  get  a  little  ear 
corn  in  addition  to  the  honeysuckle  and 
his  losses  to  date  -have  been  seven.  Only 
rarely  does  the  analysis  of  these  questions 
and  the  arrival  at  their  answers  call  for 
strenuous,  mental  gymnastics.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  .they  can  just  about  be  covered 
in  two  phrases — Alfalfa  hay  and  exercise. 
This  assumes  the  ewes  were  in  strong, 
healthy  condition  and  free  from  para¬ 
sites  when  Winter  descended  upon  them. 
It  also  presupposes  that  every  sheepman 
Las  his  flock  at  night  in  dry,  well-bedded 
quarters.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  we 
don’t  know  about  sheep,  hut  there  are 
also  some  that  we  do  know — some  very 
important  things  too,  that  sheepmen 
might  do  well  to  recognize. 

Several  years  ago  an  old  experienced 
veterinarian  was  called  to  a  farm  to 
straighten  out  a  -disease  or  bad  trouble 
of  some  kind  that  had  come  to  the  sheep 
flock.  It  was  mid-Winter  and  for  many 
weeks  the  ewes  had  been  indoors.  They 
were  quartered  in  a  nice  new  barn.  The 
owner  felt  considerable  pride  in  'bis  fine 
barn,  but  his  sheep  looked  hopeless  and 
it  worried  him  a  great  deal.  For  some 
reason  the  sheep  were  simply  not  doing 
as  they  should.  A  few  had  died.  Sev¬ 
eral  were  running  and  mussy  at  the  nose. 
A  general  lack  of  thrift  was  very  appar¬ 
ent.  The  wise  old  “vet”  looked  over  the 
sheep,  asked  several  seemingly  unimport¬ 
ant  questions,  and  sized  up  the  whole 
situation.  This  particular  “vet”  is  delib¬ 
erate,  of  few  words,  and  keen  in  his 
understanding  of  farm  livestock  and 
nature.  The  owner  was  anxious  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  could  hardly 
wait  for  the  verdict.  Finally,  the  “vet” 
turned  to  the  farmer  and  his  very  blunt 
advice  was  “Mister,  I  advise  you  to  take 
an  ax,  knock  out  the  south  side  of  your 
barn  and  let  the  sheep  out.”  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  'lull  somewhat  like  a  calm  after 
a  thunderbolt.  The  proud  owner  of  the 
fine  barn  was  all  'hut  insulted,  hut  he 
had  to  admit  the  advice  given  embodied 
two  most  necessary  requirements  of 
breeding  ewes  in  Winter ;  viz.,  exercise 
and  fresh  air.  The  doctor’s  aim  was  to 
get  the  ewes  back  to  nature  as  quickly 
and  completely  as  possible. 

A  great  many  flock  owners  spend  a 
lot  of  time  in  the  Winter  and  Spring 
treating  ills  of  various  kinds  and  giving 
medicines  to  their  sheep.  In  some  cases, 
they  are  paying  for  a  lack  of  thrift,  con¬ 
dition  and  reserve  vigor  that  was  not 
built  up  in  the  ewes  before  they  went 
into  Winter  quarters.  In  others,  they 
are  probably  omitting  ample  and  well- 
balanced  rations,  exercise  and  fresh  air 
and  attempting  to  make  up  for  these 
necessary  and  natural  things  in  other 
ways.  Timothy  hay,  cornstalks,  straw  and 
similar  feedstuffs  were  never  intended  to 
be  fed  to  sheep  as  the  sole  ration.  Those 
who  try  to  use  them  too  extensively  will 
“get  by”  without  a  big  feed  bill,  but  what 
is  the  use  if  a  number  of  the  ewes  die? 
Sounds  like  the  old  tale  of  the  master, 
his  mule  and  the  shavings.  The  master 
put  green  spectacles  on  his  mule  and  in¬ 


sisted  he  eat  shavings.  The  mule  refused. 
The  master  insisted.  Finally,  the  mule 
learned  .to  eat  the  shavings,  hut  about 
the  time  jthis  was  accomplished  .the  mule 
died.  To  make  this  story  adaptable  to 
•sheepmen,  insert  sheep  in  the  place  of 
the  mule  and  straw,  coarse,  weedy  hay, 
and  cornstalks  for  the  shavings. 

It  is  most  perplexing  to  have  one  or 
two  or  possibly  several  ewes  break  down 
just  about  as  they  are  ready  to  lamb. 
Some  of  them  are  unable  to  stand  and 
walk.  After  lying  around  for  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  they  die.  Most  cases  of  this 
sort  are  the  so-called  pregnancy  disease 
or  acidosis,  which  has  ‘been  so  carefully 
and  successfully  studied  out  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Experiment  Station  by  Professor 
Good,  Dr.  Dimick  and  their  associates. 
These  men  have  contributed  a  fine  piece 
of  scientific  research  to  sheep  husbandry 
in  discovering  -the  causes  and  treatments 
for  this  nutritional  disease  which  claims 
so  many  ewes  in 'lamb  every  Winter.  This 
trouble  is  not  caused  by  germs  or  “bugs.” 
It  is  largely  caused  'by  a  lack  of  calcium 
or  lime  in  the  ration.  It  occurs  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  pregnancy  which  prob¬ 
ably  -suggested  the  common  name  by 
which  it  is  known.  After  the  ewes  become 
sick,  they  are  about  as  good  as  gone. 
The  way  to  treat  this  disease  is  to  keep 
it  from  starting.  Simply  feed  Alfalfa  hay 
and  clover  hay  which  are  rich  in  calcium. 
If  liberally  fed,  it  is  believed  they  will 
entirely  prevent  this  disease.  Clover  hay, 
Alfalfa  hay,  linseed  oil  meal,  bran,  oats, 
wheat,  corn,  cottonseed  meal  and  silage 
comprise  a  list  of  feeds  that  the  sheep¬ 
man  can  depend  on  for  results,  results 
not  measured  in  under-nourished  or  dead 
sheep. 

Successful  wintering  of  breeding  ewes 
is  no  complicated  trick.  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  common  sense  and  feed  and 
how  to  apply  both.  One  flock  owner  in 
Southern  Maryland,  who  always  saves  a 
big  lamb  crop  runs  his  ewe  flock  on 
stubble  fields,  hay  fields,  etc.,  during  the 
Fall  months.  He  never  tries  to  have  his 
ewes  fat,  'because  he  says  he  has  never 
had  success  during  years  when  the  ewes 
went  into  the  Winter  in  high  condition. 
During  the  Winter  months  his  150  hwes 
are  on  Fall  wheat.  They  can  be  seen 
out  there  good  days  or  bad  days.  He 
feeds  almost  no  grain.  His  wintering 
secret  as  near  as  the  writer  can  tell,  is 
simply  exercise  and  Alfalfa  hay,  and 
plenty  of  both.  The  lambs  start  coming 
in  November  and  December.  They  get 
all  the  corn  and  hay  in  creeps  they 
want  from  the  time  they  will  eat.  For 
several  years  this  man  has  started  selling 
lambs  during  January.  At  that  time  they 
usually  weigh  from  40  to  60  pounds.  The 
equipment  he  uses  serves  dual  purposes, 
that  of  a  tobacco  barn  and  sheepfold 
combined.  It  is  very  simple,  in  fact  some 
might  call  it  too  much  so,  but  it  has  the 
essentials — it  is  open  on  the  south  side, 
free  from  draft,  and  dry  above  and  below. 
He  says  sheep  derive  no  comfort  from 
merely  looking  at  fancy  quarters,  their 
comfort  and  welfare  are  more  dependent 
on  getting  enough  of  the  right  kind  of 
feed,  as  long  as  they  are  dry  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  winds  and  weather. 

Up  in  Western  Maryland  another  suc¬ 
cessful  flock  owner  with  about  GO  ewes 
has  several  bluegrass  pastures  where  his 
ewes  spend  the  Winter  days’ feeding  and 
exercising.  Every  day  his  ewes  take  to 
the  field  for  their  exercise,  hut  he  is  too 
Avise  to  depend  altogether  on  the  grass. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  grass  as  the  exer¬ 
cise  he  wants  them  to  get  out  there.  They 
get  about  all  the  oats  and  Alfalfa  hay 
they  AA’ant  at  the  barn.  His  ewes  are 
always  in  strong  flesh.  The  lambs  come 
vigorous. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  inducing  exer¬ 
cise  is  to  feed  hay  scattered  in  the  field 
on  the  grass  or  snoA\r.  This  method  may 
seem  wasteful.  Perhaps  it  is,  hut  the 
good  effects  of  the  exercise  induced  in 
this  way  will  more  than  offset  the  loss 
of  a  little  hay.  One  of  our  purebred 
breeders  with  about  100  ewes  almost 
never  feeds  hay  in  his  barn.  On  very 
wet,  stormy  days  he  will  sometimes  resort 
to  this,  but  at  all  other  times  the  ewes 
find  their  hay  scattered  in  the  pasture. 

Those  ewe  flocks  that  receive  clover 
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If  your  Cows 
Bad  Money 
to  Spend — 


WHAT  would  they  buy?  Shoes, 
candy,  new  hats?  No!  Every 
last  one  of  them  would  trot  down 
to  the  feed  store  for  Dried 
Molasses  Beet  Pulp. 

They  know  it’s  good — that  it  ia 
bulky  and  palatable — that  it  is  not 
only  highly  digestible  itself  but 
that  it  aids  the  digestion  of  the 
entire  ration.  Most  important  of 
all  they  know  that  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  increases  the  flow  of 
milk. 

And  being  of  the  gentler  sex  they 
know  a  bargain  when  they  see  it— 
prices  are  lowest  in  ten  years. 

Don’t  pay  a  fancy  price  for  hay- 
six  pounds  of  Beet  Pulp  will  do 
the  work  of  ten  pounds  of  hay  and 
do  it  better,  j  Don’t  worry  if  your 
silage  is  getting  low.  Beet  Pulp 
is  even  better  than  silage.  See 
your  feed  dealer  without  delay. 
Shipments  made  direct  from 
factory  nearest  to  buyer. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet,  ” Profitable  Feeding” . 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  R-9  Detroit,  Mich. 


FREE 

2  ILLUSTRATED, 
WORM  I 
BULLETINS  ] 


Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  will 
send  you  practical,  helpful 
information  on  removing 
worms  from  livestock  and 
poultry. 

Kv  Write 
Today 


NEMA 

WORM 


ki  Oi 

h 


liOilua 
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Kill  Large  Roundworms 
Hookworms,  Stomach  Worms 
in  Hogs,  Sheep,  Dogs  and  Foxes 
^  Safe — No  Long,  Costly  Setback 
Easy  to  Give — Efficient — Low  Cost 


Drugstores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 
For  free  bulletins  address 
Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  N-39-N 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  Walkerville,  Ontario 


Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

if  horses’  legs  swell 

Don’t  take  chances  on  lay-ups.  Rub  effec¬ 
tive  Absorbine  on  muscles  and  tendons 
sore  from  heavy  pulling.  See  how  it  re¬ 
duces  swellings  due  to  strains.  Never  blisters 
or  removes  hair  —  and  horse  can  work.  A 
great  antiseptic  to  aid  quick  healing.  Keep 
horses  earning  —  get  Absorbine.  $2.50 
a  bottle.  All  druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.  _ 


iiiiiiiiimiimiimiii  mi  ini  iimiiii  him  mu 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00  ~ 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York 


iiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimi 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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and  Alfalfa  in  liberal  amounts  seem  to 
require  but  little  grain.  Grain  should  be 
regulated  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  ewes.  If  thin,  they  may  require  from 
a  pound  to  two  pounds  of  grain  per  ewe 
per  day.  The  eye  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  tell  you  the  actual  condition  of  ewes 
in  fleece.  The  back  bone  tells  the  story. 
Put  your  hand  firmly  and  flat  on  their 
backs.  If  you  discover  sharp  back  bones, 
it  simply  means  they  are  lacking  in  flesh 
and  perhaps  have  not  received  enough 
feed.  Try  catching  a  few  of  your  ewes 
some  day  and  applying  this  test  to  de¬ 
termine  their  condition. 

Flocks  that  have  been  well  summered 
are  more  easily  wintered.  Ewes  that  have 
been  half-starved  all  Summer  or  allowed 
to  suffer  from  stomach  worms  and  other 
parasites,  are  hard  to  keep  alive  until 
Spring  regardless  of  how  they  are  fed. 
Such  unfortunate  flocks  that  have  not 
been  under  the  care  and  protection  of 
an  understanding  head  and  eye  are  sure 
to  disappoint  when  lambing  time  rolls 
around,  and  we  invariably  blame  the 
ewes.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  fine  thing  if 
some  adequate  hypodermic  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  use  on  those  owners  who  ex¬ 
pect  everything  of  their  sheep,  but  give 
them  nothing? 

Many  a  farmer  has  been  heard  to  say 
“I  keep  a  few  sheep  merely  as  a  side 
line.”  Don’t  you  hate  to  hear  it?  This 
usually  means  he  expects  to  get  something 
without  giving  anything  or  going  to  any 
trouble  or  expense.  Perhaps  the  term 
side  line  is  adopted  in  such  cases  to 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  the  poor  manage¬ 
ment  and  neglect  that  are  usually  quite 
apparent  without  any  such  confirmation 
from  the  owner.  A  philosopher  once  said 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  When  it  comes  to  handling 
sheep,  there  are  no  truer  words  than 
these.  Practically  all  those  hosts  of  ills, 
parasites  and  losses  of  all  kinds  can  be 
avoided  by  a  little  extra  attention  given 
to  proper  feeding  and  exercise,  and  those 
better  methods  of  management  that  are 
well  known,  but  not  so  generally  followed. 


Milk  for  Chicago 

Dairymen  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana  and  Wisconsin,  who  supply  the 
Chicago  milk  market,  are  to  hold  a  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Auditorium  Theatre,  in 
Chicago,  on  March  10,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pure  Milk  Association.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  more  than  3,000  farmers  and 
delegates  will  attend  the  meeting.  The 
members  aim  to  produce  a  high  quality 
of  milk.  The  association  gives  service  in 
weighing,  check-testing,  and  marketing 
the  product.  It  furnishes  2,000,000  quarts 
of  milk  daily  to  Chicago  and  suburbs. 

Important  topics  to  be  discussed  during 
the  meeting,  according  to  W.  C.  Mc¬ 
Queen,  president,  are :  dairyman’s  fight 
against  the  encroachment  of  butter  sub¬ 
stitutes,  curbing  of  production  to  lessen 
the  recent  flooding  of  market  centers  with 
dairy  products,  transportation  to  market, 
and  marketing  agreements  with  city 

Don  N.  Geyer,  Chicago  secretary  and 
general  manager,  and  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Holt,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  School,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Church  Federation,  will  give 
talks  on  co-operative  marketing. 

Feeding  Beet  Pulp 
Dry  or  Wet 

Those  who  have  been  in  doubt,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  soaking  dried  beet  pulp 
before  feeding  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  statement  from  O.  E.  Reed, 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

‘‘In  view  of  the  readiness  with  which 
dried  beet  pulp  absorbs  water,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  cows  are 
allowed  plenty  of  water  to  drink,  soaking 
of  the  pulp  might  just  as  well  take  place 
in  the  paunch  of  the  cow  as  before  feed¬ 
ing.  Feeding  the  pulp  dry  is  decidedly 
more  convenient  than  feeding  it  wet.  A 
preliminary  trial  with  two  grade  cows 
for  two  12-day  periods  indicated  that  the 
dry  pulp  was  fully  as  palatable  as  the 
wet,  and  the  production  of  milk  was  as 
great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

‘‘Twelve  cows,  in  two  groups  of  six 
each,  were  fed  for  60  days  by  the  re¬ 
versal  method.  The  bet  pulp  took  the 
place  of  silage  in  the  ration.  The  amount 
fed  varied  from  6  to  10  lbs.  per  cow  per 
day,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  cow. 
The  pulp  fed  wet  was  soaked  from 


one  feeding  to  the  next  wit  three  times 
its  weight  of  watre.  Alfalfa  hay,  in 
such  quantities  as  would  be  consumed, 
and  grain  sufficient  to  at  least  equal 
standard  requirements  were  fed. 

“The  cowts  produced  12,560  lbs.  of  milk 
on  the  dry  pulp  and  12,536  on  the  wet 
pulp.  They  gained  71  lbs.  on  the  dry  and 
134  lbs.  on  the  wet  pulp.  When  fed  dry 
pulp  they  ate  5,420  lbs.  of  hay.  When 
fed  wet  pulp  they  ate  5,383  lbs.  of  hay. 
Dry  pulp  was  refused  all,  or  in  part, 
five  times  out  a  possible  720;  wet  pulp, 
27  times.  Frequent  observations  showed 
no  noticeable  difference  in  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  the  feces  due  to  the  method  of 
feeding  the  pulp.  The  cows  were  turned 
out  in  the  yard  for  wrater  twice  a  day. 
Dry  pulp  seems  to  be  equal  or  superior 
to  wret  pulp  as  to  amount  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced,  amount  of  hay  eaten,  palatability 
and  laxativeness.  Slightly  greater  gains 
in  weight  resulted  when  the  wret  pulp 
was  fed.” 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

March  16-21.  —  International  Flower 
Show7,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

March  24-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Orono,  Maine. 

June  3-5. — American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Livestock  Sales 

March  14. — Holsteins;  F.  L.  Heilman 
and  Son,  Cleora,  Pa. 

March  17. — Holsteins;  Ray  P.  Keller 
Sale,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

March  25. — Guernseys ;  IT.  W.  Gris¬ 
wold,  W.  Salem,  Wis. 

March  26. — Holsteins;  Crestover  Farm 
Dispersal,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt.,  9  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  regis¬ 
tered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milks  grades, 
choice,  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk  grades,  good, 
$80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  medium, 
$60  to  $75;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  common 
$45  to  $55;  beef  cows  and  bulls.  $6.50  to  $8.50; 
veal  calves,  milk-fed,  choice,  $16  to  $18;  veal 
calves,  milk-fed,  good  to  medium,  $11  to  $14; 
hogs,  heavy,  dressed,  100  lbs.,  $8  to  $9;  hogs, 
light,  dressed,  100  lbs.,  $10  to  $11:  fowls, 
heavy,  live,  lb.,  23  to  25c;  chickens  for  roast¬ 
ers,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  Eggs,  local  fresh,  doz.,  25 
to  27c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13  to 
14c;  milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c; 
milk  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  12c;  cream, 
special,  qt.,  80c  to  SI;  butter,  farmers,  deli¬ 
very,  lb.,  45c;  butter,  creamery,  prints  and 
rolls,  lb.,  28  to  29e;  butter  creamery,  cut  from 
tub,  lb.,  27c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  26  to  28c; 
cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  23  to  24c;  cheese,  cot¬ 
tage,  lb.  10  to  12c;  eggs,  local  fresh,  doz., 
32  to  36c;  eggs,  cold  storage,  doz.,  15  to  18c; 
fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  29  to  31c;  roasting  chickens, 
lb.,  35  to  38c;  ducks,  lb.,  28  to  35e;  bacon, 
lb.,  27  to  30c;  lard,  lb.,  9%  to  10c;  apples, 
cooking,  lb.,  334  to  4c;  apples,  eating,  lb.,  7 
to  8c;  cabbage,  old,  lb.,  2c;  Onions,  lb.,  1% 
to  2c;  spinach,  hothouse,  pk.,  27  to  29c;  turnips, 
lb.,  134  to  2c;  honey,  cap,  20  to  25c;  F.  A.  C. 


Make  More  Money 

RAISING  CHICKS 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

ALL  METAL  BROODER  HOUSE 

Gives  you  the  biggest  value  for  your  money.  Contains  allthe 
features  o£  the  now  famous  patent  No.  1,670,932,  andinad- 
dition  has  many  improvements  of 
our  own.  FIRE,  INSECT^ 

Proper  temperatures  e?sy  to  maintain  even  in  zero  weather. 

No  dark  corners.  It  is  the  outstanding  all-met albrooder 
house  but  it  costs  no  more.  To  seeit  is  to  buy  t£. 

Our  Long  Boy  Laying  houses  are  equally  as  good. 

Write  for  printed  matter. 

THE  BREESE  BROS.  COMPANY 

Dept.  R  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Barbed  Wire  -  -  -  Screen  Cloth 

Slightly  Used.  Bargain  Prices.  Write  for  List. 

Keystone  Sales  Corp.,  65  Metropolitan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

|'  HORSES  | 

Ml*  AVe  are  offering  Stallions  and 

UalrYlOIlP  Mares  from  yearlings  to  mature 
IjHiy  I  f|  1 1  \  horses.  Pleased  to  show  them 
Mvl  ^  I  It  I  ■  U  and  quote  interesting  prices. 

HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  -  Beaver.  Pa. 


BELMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS  Jale 

A  black  2-yr.-old  stallion,  ready  for  service,  $400.  Pair 
of  black  brood  mares,  M.  sisters,  Int.  winners,  $650.  Write 
H.  H.  BELL  &  SON'S  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Lump  Jaw  ^ 

iThe  farmer’s  old  reliable  treatment  for  Lump  Jaw.  jF'WMm 
Over  lO.OOOBueceesful  cases  yearly  since  1896.  Our  £.■ 

MEDICENENo.  2(«ff)  CgtiM 

is  easy,  simple  to  use.  No  experience  necessary. 

Thousands  are  bein*?  amazed  at  results  from  this 
remarkable  treatment.  It  is  so  sure  to  succeed  that  even  ■ 
in  the  oldest  cases  we  positively  refund  your  money  if  it  ■ 
fails— you  to  be  the  jud^e  and  your  word  to  ro!  Order  now.  | 
Send  $2.60  for  postpaid  bottle.  You’ll  marvel  at  results!  ■ 
ALSO  SEND  FOR  BIG  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

|  FLEMING  BROS.,  D  492  Stock  Yards.  Chicago  W 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

The  Good  Old  “Durhams” 
of  our  Forefathers 

“The  Farmer’s  Favorite  Breed  Today” 

Ex  celt  in  returning  profits  at  the  pail 
and  on  the  meat  block 

Learn  more  of  this  great  breed. 
Write  for  literature  to 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  COWS? 

Beef  cow,  need  more  milk?  Milk  cows,  need  more  flesh? 
Need  more  milk  and  more  flesh?  On  grades  and  pure 
breds,  Milking  Shorthorn  bulls  increase  and  retain  both 
milking  and  fleshing  qualities.  The  world’s  best  dairy 
cow,  a  Milking  Shorthorn,  officially  tested  1,614  lbs. 
butterfat,  and  in  next  two  months  dry  fleshed  from 
1,680  to  2,128  lbs.  Information  about  Milking  Shorthorns 
and  herds  of  150  breeders  in  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
JOURNAL.  28  months  subscription  and  45-page  illus¬ 
trated  cow  primer,  “Granddad’s  Hig  Red  Durham  Cow,” 
$1.00.  Trial  subscription,  6  months,  25  cents.  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Box  423,  Independence,  Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS 


BONNIE  BRAE 

GUERNSEYS 

Type,  Quality,  Production 

Bulls  by  Proven  Sires  out  of  A.  R.  Cows 
with  records  up  to  750  lbs.  fat. 

The  Price  is  Right. 

R.  A.  Lambert  -  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulla  ready  for  service.' 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  N:  V. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FR1TZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY 

BULLS  from  1  Monih  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


to  close  estate.  10  cows  and  yearlings.  Accredited. 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Lewis  R.  D.  2  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Guernsey  Heiler  Calves  onlfl'to50! 

months  old  at  $75  each.  Best  of  breeding.  Accredited 

herd.  ALFADALE  FARMS  Athens,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS, Delhi, N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $15  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .-.  | 

I  Still  Have  Left  Part  of  My 

ANGUS  CATTLE 

previously  advertised.  Let  me  send  you  a  list  of  them, 
perhaps  I  can  furnish  you  with  what  you  want. 

L.  A.  COX.TON  -  Geneva,  New  York 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stoek  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

L± 

55,000  HEAD  TESTED 

In  Fourth  Complete  Area  Test  of  Crawford 
Cnuntv  Onlv  248  Reactors  Found 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ZD 


Checking  of  cows  and  health  certificates  furnished 
right  here  at  Meadville.  No  waiting  or  wondering  if 
health  certificates  can  he  supplied.  All  breeds  can 
be  purchased,  the  quality  compares  with  those  found 
anywhere.  Large  assembly  barn  at  railroad  for  test¬ 
ing  and  loading.  We  are  shipping  to  vicinity  of 
New  York  City  in  24  hours.  New  Haven  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  36  hours.  Freight  on  carload  to  these 
points  from  $70.00  to  $85.00.  The  best  buying 
son-ice  in  the  country. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House  Meadville,  Pa. 


D..L.  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
onetiana  romes  MARKS  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  FONT  FARMS,  Atwsler.Ohia 


GOATS 


TOGGENBURG  and  SAANEN 

Bargains  in  old  and  young  stock 
N.  D.  YOUNG  -  -  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale-10  MILK  GOATS  Three  fresh,  $26  each*; 

Others  $10  up.  Henry  Thurston,  Alien,  New  York 


MATO.  Fine  young,  Toggenburg  bucks  and  does,  $15- 
UUAI0.  $20  each.  H.  I.  COGGL8HALL,  Worteadyke,  .N.  J. 


HEREFORDS 

We  have  New  England’s  largest  Hereford  herd. 

SIRES  IN  SERVICE 
Windsor  Domino.  Windsor  Brae  24th 
Windsor  Brae  36th  Windsor  Brae  38th 

Young  bulls  for  sale.  Herd  accredited 

BR00KVALE  FARM,  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  “  l’rlcee 

Dams  and  Granddams  have  yearly  records.  Write  for 
sales  list.  BLOSSON  HILL  PA  But  Lebanon,  New  Jersey 


|  .%  SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  your  pigs  where  you  will  get  service  and 
satisfaction.  Big  Type  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed — Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed: 

6-7  Weeks  Old  ...  $4.25  each 

8-9  Weeks  Old  ...  $4.50  each 

10  Week  Old  ....  $5.00  each 

Vermont  and  Connecticut  orders  35c  per  pig  extra 
vaccination  charge.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  I).  on 
approval.  I  know  what  the  hog  feeder  must  have 
for  quality  pigs  and  can  give  my  customers  real 
value  and  service  at  all  times— when  you  are  ready 
for  your  pigs — write,  telegraph  or  phone,  W.  J. 
D41LKY,  Lexington,  Mass.— Tel  1086  and 
get  the  best. 

Young  Quality  Pigs 

Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  $4.00  9  weeks  old,  $4.50 

lO  weeks  old,  $5.00 

All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stoek 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI  t?l  o496MASS‘ 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

“Our  Long  List  of  satisfied  customers  is  your 
guarantee.” 

6-7  weeks  old  $4 

8  weeks  old  $4.50 

Buy  Where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity, 
we  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged, 
fast  growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 

8  weeks  old  $5.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITE  DirC 
1/  AND  DUROC  rilliJ 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $5.00  each 

C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 

5Bi?"tTYPK  Poland  China  Shoats 

$15.00  each;  11  months  old  Bred  Poland-China  Gilt 
farrow  March  20th,  $30.00;  11  months  old  Big  Type 
Berkshire  Male,  $30.00.  Will  ship  on  approval,  papers 
free.  R.  C.  PERDUE,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

Ped.  type  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  to  8  weeks  old.  Price  reasonable. 
Guaranteed  to  please. 

J.  WATSON  NICELY  Ligonier,  Penna. 

FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

select,  crated.  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DELAWARE 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS 

$20  to  $30  each.  Write  me.  G.  S.  IIALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

n  REG,  CUflllC  ah  ages  for  sale.  F«  M,  Patting- 
UuROC  Oil  lilt  ton  A  Son,  Merrifieid,  N.  Y. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  510 
V  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls.  N.r. 

DOGS 

PHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  Tile  Staoraont,  Dept.  R,  Hontioello,  Iowa 

STILL  TRAILING  COON  DOGS 

Bloodhound-Shepherd  Cross,  male  puppies,  $10. 
Thos.  Broderick  -  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

very  Hnndfome  Newfoundland  Male  Puppies 

Thoroughbreds.  Eligible  for  registration  in  A.  K.  C. 
Price  $50.  0.  CORNISH,  144  llalsted  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  4. 

For  Sale-POLICE  AND  BEAGLE  DOGS 

Male  Raccoons,  Red  and  Cross  Foxes,  and  new  laid  egrers. 

F.  E.  PIERSON  R.  1  Groton,  New  York 

ri _ ,  o  a  p  _  _ Male,  5  yrs.  old,  best  Pheas- 

English  Setter 

Price  $45.  Leslie  Craven,  800  Central  Ave.,  Hatboro,  Pa. 

Pnrlror  Snaniol  Pune  2  m°3-old,  long  ears,  wavy  coats, 
V/UCKc*  updlllcl  lUpS  healthy— mules  *10,  femules  $5. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  O.  It.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

A0CKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — State  colors  wanted,  none  better, 
V  Males,  $10:  Females,  $5.  T.  S.  Ilnbbard,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Puppies  HSZfT?. 

pOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — Brown  males  $10,  females  $5. 

V  Shipped  on  approval.  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS,  No.  Sheldon,  Vt. 

f  OLDIE  and  FOX  TEItKIEK  l’CP8- Handsome 
V*  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BOOS.,  Grove  City,  Po. 

(  MISCELLANEOUS 

FERRETS  WANTED 

Single  Pairs  or  Large  Lets 

Healthy,  either  sex  or  color.  State  price  and  number 
in  first  letter. 

J.  YOUNGER  Newlon  Falls,  Ohio 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Morlonvllle,  Penna 

Mfanfdft  frt  Rnv-A  PA,R  OF  white  guineas— 

HdlllCU  III  DUJ  preferably  from  a  farmer  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  or  N.  Y.  state.  Clarence  Shank,  Blanchard,  Pa. 

WlintPll  -YOUNG  LAMlISo  R.  Fuehrer, 
■*  128  Stockholm  8t.,  Krooklyn,N.  V. 

RABBITS 

PI  flPIMP  HITT  Entire  slock  el  Black,  White  and 
ULUiJlltU  l/U  1  steel  Flemish  Giants  on  account 
Of  sickness.  Breeders.  Kxhi bition  and  Young  Stoek,  $5 
per  pair  and  up.  MVING8TOS  RABIJITIIY  NO.  1, 
Jonas  llayner,  I’rop.,  Livingston,  New  York. 

QEG.  PEDIGREED  CHINCHILLAS,  WHITE,  GRAY,  FLEMISH 
*"  GIANTS,  reasonable.  6r>en  Mountain  Babbitry,  Montgomery  C lr.,Vt 

Dekkil*  £  Onnnlle*  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

HaDDltS  a  supplies  *llcrtF«c«r.Jr..ll5.B.Valle»*trc«m,N» 
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Rout  the  Bots  and  Grubs 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

It  seems  a  pity  to  let  a  horse  harbor 
a  host  of  bots  in  its  stomach.  These 
parasites  may  not  cause  much  noticeable 
derangement,  but  they  certainly  must 
cause  a  good  deal  of  distress,  or  annoy¬ 
ance,  and  they  must  otherwise  be  in¬ 
jurious.  We  say  that  for  the  reason  that 
bots  of  the  horse  gad-fly  adhere  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
thence  suck  blood  and  nourishment.  They 
inhabit  the  stomach  of  practically  every 
horse  that  grazed  grass  the  previous  Sum¬ 
mer,  remain  there  for  about  10  months, 
and  then  pass  out  of  the  body,  when  the 
horse  is  again  on  grass,  or  during  early 
Summer,  whether  on  grass  or  not. 

We  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  red  spot 
or  even  an  ulcer  where  each  bot  was  at¬ 
tached,  and  that  means  more  or  less  irri¬ 
tation  and  inflammation.  The  bots  also 
tend  to  hook  onto  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  rectum,  when  passing  out  of  the 
body,  and  when  they  do  that  they  will  be 
likely  to  cause  colicky  pains. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  noticed 
that  when  a  horse  is  opened  after  death 
the  stomach  may  be  found  ruptured,  its 
wall  being  so  friable  or  rotten  that  a 
finger  may  readily  be  thrust  through  it. 
When  that  has  occurred,  the  bots  may 
be  found  disattaclied  and  out  of  the 
stomach,  or  partly  so,  having  escaped 
when  the  break  happened.  Seeing  that, 
the  owner  naturally  concluded  that  the 
bots  have  eaten  through  the  stomach,  and 
so  caused  its  rupture ;  but  that  is  not  the 
fact.  After  death  the  gastric  juice  be¬ 
gins  to  digest  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and 
soon  it  becomes  soft,  thin  and  readily 
broken.  Gas  accumulating  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  causes  its  rupture,  or  the  rupture 
may  have  occurred  before  death,  when 
the  horse  was  affected  with  stomach  bloat 
or  gastritis. 

The  bot-fly  deposits  its  eggs  or  “nits” 
on  the  hairs  of  the  horse’s  chin,  muzzle, 
breast  or  forelegs,  when  it  is  grazing  on 
pasture  during  fly-time  in  Summer. 
Horses  are  frightened  when  they  hear  the 
fly  buzzing,  and  may  run  from  it,  as  do 
cattle  when  they  hear  the  ox  warble-fly 
about  to  attack  and  deposit  its  eggs, 
which  afterwards  develop  into  the  famil¬ 
iar  grubs  seen  in  the  skin  of  the  backs  of 
cattle  in  Winter  and  early  Spring.  It 
has  even  been  reported  that  much  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  harness  or  wagon  or  buggy 
tongues,  is  broken  by  the  frantic  horse, 
as  it  fights  the  flies,  and  runaways  have 
frequently  happened.  The  flies  and  their 
eggs  and  bots  are,  therefore  an  intoler¬ 
able  nuisance  and  should  be  destroyed. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  a  con¬ 
certed  campaign  has  been  started  by 
horse  owners  to  end  the  pest.  This  is 
being  done,  largely,  by  expelling  the  bots 
from  the  stomach  of  every  horse.  It  is 
also  intended  to  clip  or  singe  off  the  long 
hairs  on  which  the  nits  are  deposited  in 
Summer.  They  may  also  be  fairly  Avell 
destroyed  by  wetting  the  infested  hairs 
with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  coal-tar  dip,  but  destruction  of  the 
nits  is,  of  course,  more  surely  accom¬ 
plished  by  removal  of  the  hairs  on  which 
they  are  seen  adhering. 

The  only  drug  that  has  been  found  ef¬ 
fective  in  removing  bots  from  the  horse’s 
stomach  is  carbon  bisulphid.  That  drug 
is  very  volatile  and  may  seriously  injure 
the  horse,  if  inhaled.  The  veterinarian, 
therefore,  administers  it  in  a  gelatin  cap¬ 
sule,  after  withholding  feed  for  at  least 
IS  hours.  No  physic  need  be  given  after 
administering  the  capsule.  It  is  a  some¬ 
what  difficult  matter  to  administer  the 
capsules  without  breaking  them.  A  mouth 
speculum,  balling-gun,  balling-iron,  or 
large  clevis,  may  be  used  to  facilitate  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  a  horseman  may  learn 
how  to  give  the  treatment.  It  is  safer, 
however,  to  employ  a  veterinarian,  as  he 
is  expert  in  the  work  and  can  also  decided 
the  appropriate  dose  for  each  horse,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration,  age,  strength  and 
weight.  The  dosage  for  a  1,000-lb.  horse 
is  as  follows:  One  dose  of  six  drams  of 
carbon  bisulphid,  given  in  a  gelatin  cap¬ 
sule;  or  two  doses  of  four  drams  each, 
given  in  capsules,  with  a  two-hour  inter¬ 
val ;  or  three  doses  of  three  drams  each, 
given  in  capsules,  with  one  hour  intervals. 

When  it  is  found  that  bots,  passing 
from  the  body  of  the  horse  in  Spring  or 
Summer,  are  catching  onto  the  lining  of 
the  rectum  and  causing  colic  or  kicking, 
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stamping  and  tail-switching,  they  may 
be  destroyed  by  injecting  into  the  rectum, 
in  the  evening,  two-tliirds  of  a  pail  of 
tepid  water  containing  two  ounces  of 
dried  sulphate  of  iron  (powdered  cop- 
pears).  Repeat  the  injection  two  or  three 
times,  at  interval^  of  two  or  three  days. 
It  is  best  to  administer  a  full  dose  of 
raw  linseed  oil  (1%  to  two  pints),  as  a 
drench,  slowly  and  carefully,  by  way  of 
the  mouth,  a  day  or  so  before  giving  the 
rectal  injections. 

Little  good  will  be  done  by  a  few  own¬ 
ers  of  horses  giving  treatment  to  get  rid 
of  bots.  The  proper  procedure  is  to  call 
a  meeting  of  all  the  farmers  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  arrange  to  have  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  by  an  expert  to  all  of  the 
horses  of  the  district,  and  to  repeat  it  an¬ 


nually  until  the  pest  is  practically  ex¬ 
terminated.  That  is  the  plan  now  being 
followed  in  some  districts.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
treatment  with  bisulphid  of  carbon  is 
also  forcibly  effective  for  removal  of 
round  worms  which  so  commonly  infest 
horses. 

ERADICATING  CATTLE  GRUBS 
Why  not  institute  a  similar  community 
drive  against  the  pestiferous  ox  warble- 
fly  and  its  grubs?  The  pest  can  never  be 
got  rid  of  by  merely  spraying  cattle  with 
fly-repellents  when  they  are  on  grass  in 
Summer,  or  by  simply  applying  oint¬ 
ments  to  the  skin.  Those  are  useful 
measures,  but  to  eliminate  the  flies  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  every 
grub  found  in  the  backs  of  cattle  in  Win- 
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ter  and  Spring.  The  grubs  may  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  ripe  “boils”  with  the 
fingers,  or  by  pressing  down  hard  on  the 
boil  with  the  open  mouth  of  a  large  bot¬ 
tle,  or  by  use  or  foi’ceps.  After  extrac¬ 
tion,  each  grub  must  be  destroyed,  else 
it  will  burrow  into  the  ground  and  after 
a  time  emerge  as  a  fly  to  carry  on  its 
pestiferous  work.  Afterward,  each  boil 
should  be  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  iodoform  and  five  parts  of  lard 
or  vaseline,  and  each  immature  boil 
similarly  treated.  Half  strength  oint¬ 
ment  should  be  used  on  young  cattle. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  crush 
the  grubs  when  extracting  them,  as  they 
contain  a  poisonous  element  which  may 
make  the  animal  serious  sick  or  even 
cause  death  from  anyaphylaxis. 


DURING  all  my  years  in  the  feed  business 
I  never  have  seen  a  time  that  called  for 
such  careful  selection  of  dairy  feed  as  today’s 
low  milk  prices  make  necessary.  The  B-B  guar¬ 
antee  of  most  milk  per  dollar  of  feed  cost  never 
meant  so  much  to  dairymen  as  it  does  right  now. 

Wouldn’t  results  like  the  following  help  you 
to  make  a  profit  on  your  herd  this  spring? 
These  are  not  at  all  unusual  increases  after  dairy¬ 
men  change  to  B-B. 


Make  Gains  Like  These 

"1200  more  pounds  of  5%  milk  from  12 
cows  each  month  on  B-B  feed,”  writes  D.  F. 
Huston  of  West  Grey,  Me.  "The  first  week  I 
tried  B-B  on  one  cow  she  gave  110  pounds 
more  milk, ’’reports  J.E.  Slyder  of  Seven  Valley, 
Pa.  "Two  full  pails  more  a  day  on  B-B,”  writes 
M.  B.  Ryan,  Bomoseen,  Vt.  "75  lbs.  more  a  day 
with  B-B,”  reports  Howard  Kriebel,  Lands- 
dale,  Pa.  "My  cows  gained  10  gallons  a  day  on 
Bull  Brand,”  says  Oscar  Martin  of  Oakdale,  Md. 
"After  changing  to  B-B  feed  my  herd  jumped 
40  qts.  a  day,”  writes  Robert  Bell  of  New 
Egypt,  N.  J. 

B-B  holds  a  ten -year-record  for  being  the 
most  productive  feed  because  it  is  formulated 
with  this  objective  constantly  in  mind.  In  the 
buying,  cleaning  and  blending  of  the  ingred¬ 
ients  that  make  up  B-B’s  choice 
protein  content  and  perfected  min¬ 
eral  balance  all  our  long  experience 
is  utilized  in  producing  a  feed  that 
maintains  herd  health  and  gives 
you  most  milk  for  your  feed  dollar. 


This  enables  us  to  ask  you  to  join  the  B-B  family 
under  our  no-risk,  money-back  guarantee. 
Thousands  of  other  dairymen  have  accepted 
this  offer. 

Test  B-B  At  Our  Risk 

Just  go  to  your  dealer  and  order  enough  B-B 
feed  to  supply  one  or  two  cows  for  30  days. 
(Write  me  direct  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
you.)  Feed  it  according  to  directions  and  watch 
the  milk  chart.  If  B-B  doesn’t  come  through 
with  better  results  than  you’ve  had  from  any 
other  feed,  the  dealer  will  return  every  cent 
you  paid.  He  won’t  question  your  judgment  or 
figures.  Just  give  him  the  empty  bags  and  your 
figures  and  he  will  hand  over  your  money. 

That’s  certainly  a  square  shooting  offer, 
isn’t  it? 

Maritime  Milling  Co.  Inc. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

B-B  Guaranteed  Dairy  Feeds  include  24  %, 
20%,  16 % — a  suitable  protein  content  for 
every  grade  of  roughage.  Also  a  complete 
line  of  Poultry  Feeds. 

M-16O 


DAIRY  RATION 

More  Vroducttve-Yet  Surprisingly  Low  In  Price f 
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Feed  Dealers  Talk 
Things  Over 

When  considering  a  man,  our  thought 
is,  “Who  is  he?”  “What  has  he  done?” 
“What  is  he  doing?”  The  same  reason¬ 
ing  may  logically  be  applied  to  feedstuff's. 

Scarcely  three  generations  ago,  live¬ 
stock  feeding  was  a  hit-and-miss  process. 
Average  production,  whether  of  milk  or 
flesh,  was  low.  There  were  outstanding 
animals  here  and  there,  because  of 
heredity,  a  generous  feeder,  or  generous 
nutrients  in  the  feed,  more  accidental 
than  on  account  of  intelligent  selection. 

Feed  was  “provender,”  from  the  grains 
grown  and  ground  locally.  Cows  ate  corn 
and  oats,  perhaps  varied  with  barley, 
buckwheat  and  wheat  where  grown.  Pigs 
and  horses  got  corn,  oats  and  rye,  sep¬ 
arately  or  in  mixture,  and  sheep  a  little 
whole  corn  and  oats. 

High  proteins  were  unknown.  Cotton¬ 
seed  was  thrown  away,  and  linseed  con¬ 
sidered  impractical,  except  in  small 
amounts  as  a  laxative,  or  to  make  a 
“horse’s  coat  shine.”  The  majority  of 
rations  would  have  run  under  10  per 
cent  digestible  protein,  had  anyone 
known  what  it  meant  at  all. 

These  methods  fitted  the  times  fairly 


right  method  when  one  finds  that  it  is 
right.  This  is  not  so  elementary  or  easy 
as  it  sounds,  because  of  the  frequent 
temptation  to  make  exceptions,  a  little  at 
a  time,  until  we  get  off  the  track  of 
sound  business. 

This  company  maintains  extensive  re¬ 
search  farms,  with  200  head  of  dairy 
cows,  600  hens,  turkeys,  several  hundred 
hogs  and  steers  for  fattening  in  season. 
Thus  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  vari¬ 
ous  protein  carriers  and  fattening  foods 
can  be  studied,  and  the  results  passed  on 
to  salesmen  and  farmers.  w.  w.  h. 


Pennsylvania  Livestock 

The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  says  that  the  total  value  of  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  was  estim¬ 
ated  at  $142,351,000  on  January  1  this 
year,  compared  to  $186,998,000  on  the 
corresponding  date  a  year  ago.  At  the 
beginning  of  1929,  the  estimate  was  $181,- 
149.000 ;  1928,  $165.000,000 ;  1927,  $138,- 
000,000 ;  1926,  $145.000,000 ;  1925,  $131,- 
000.000  ;  1924,  $157,000,000  ;  1923.  $162,- 
000.000;  1922,  $160,000,000;  and  1921, 
$199,000,000. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  five  leading 
livestock  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Itiver,  being  surpassed  only  by  Illinois, 
Ohio,  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  value  of  livestock  on  farms  in 
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well.  Farmers  did  not  need  much  money, 
and  demand  for  farm  products  was  com¬ 
paratively  light. 

Present  day  farming  is  a  different  af¬ 
fair.  Taxation,  and  a  multitude  of 
working  costs,  make  it  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  figure  closely,  and  get  his  busi¬ 
ness  down  to  a  brass-tacks  basis  as  never 
before.  The  single  item  of  the  economic 
use  of  livestock  feed  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  before  the  farmer  as 
he  goes  to  the  barn,  or  gets  his  check 
for  milk  or  fat  stock. 

I  recently  attended  a  feed  dealers’  con¬ 
vention  where  all  of  these  essentials  of 
feeding  were  being  thrashed  out.  The 
Purina  Mills,  of  St.  Louis,  has  frequent 
meetings  with  feed  dealers  and  others  in¬ 
terested,  in  various  localities,  where  they 
can  talk  these  things  over  on  the  basis  of 
business  efficiency  and  economy.  The 
latest,  held  February  19-20,  at  Briar- 
cliff  Lodge,  in  Eastern  New  York, 
brought  together  a  large  number  of  these 
dealers  who  are  doing  business  with 
farmers  throughout  the  East.  Their 
business  is  to  sell  worth-while  feed  to 
the  farmers,  and  do  it  in  a  way  that  will 
bring  profitable  returns  to  the  farm,  as 
well  as  themselves.  The  psychology  of 
this  selling  brought  out  several  interest¬ 
ing  points  which  apply  to  the  farmer  as 
much  as  anyone,  for  as  soon  as  the 
farmer  buys  feed  or  fertilizer  or  seed  or 
other  farm  needs,  he  sells  it  to  his  live¬ 
stock  or  land.  He  cannot  sell  these  sup¬ 
plies  for  strict  cash,  so  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  the  credit  he  gives 
a  field,  a  herd  of  dairy  cows,  sheep,  hens 
and  hogs,  etc.  Learning  the  cost  of 
these  credit  items,  helps  him  to  see 
whether  he  is  selling  on  a  business  basis, 
and  correct  errors  the  next  time  instead 
of  continuing  unprofitable  credit  to  his 
fields  or  stock.  Any  man  may  make  this 
mistake  once,  but  should  not  do  it  again 
if  he  figures  out  the  first  experience. 
Either  a  farmer  or  a  feed  dealer  may  go 
broke  by  continuing  unwise  credit  to  his 
customers  or  farm. 

Another  point  made  was  to  stick  to  a 


the  Commonwealth  on  January  1,  repre¬ 
sented  almost  one-third  of  the  total  in 
all  the  North  Atlantic  States.  In  value 
of  dairy  cows,  Pennsylvania  stands  fifth 
among  the  States,  being  outranked  only 
by  Iowa,  Minnesota,  New  York  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  various  classes  of  livestock  were 
valued  on  January,  1  this  year  as  follows: 
Horses  and  colts,  $36,210,000;  mules  and 
mule  colts,  $5,670.000 ;  cows  and  heifers 
kept  for  milk,  $73,280.000 ;  other  cattle 
and  calves,  $17,OS1.000;  sheep  and 
lambs,  $2,829,000;  swine  including  pigs, 
$7,281,000. 

The  major  portion  of  the  decrease  in 
livestock  value,  came  in  the  dairy  cattle 
class,  where  a  drop  of  $26,288,000  in 
estimated  value  was  experienced  in  spite 
of  an  increase  of  27,000  in  number  of 
head  on  farms. 

The  number  of  horses  and  mules  -was 
estimated  at  385,000 —  a  decrease  of  12,- 
000  during  the  year ;  all  cattle  and 
calves,  1,411,000 — 29.000  less  than  last 
year ;  sheep  and  lambs,  481,000 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  14,000;  swine  and  pigs,  578,- 
000— a  drop  of  37,000. 

The  number  of  heifers,  one  to  two 
years  old,  to  be  kept  for  milk,  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  State-Federal  Service  at 
157,000  head,  14,000  less  than  a  year  ago. 
This  decrease  forecasts  the  probability  of 
a  turning  point  in  number  of  dairy  cattle 
on  Pennsylvania  farms,  representatives 
of  the  bureau  explain.  The  number  of 
animals  in  the  dairy  class  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  during  recent  years. 


A  Self-supporting-  Wife 

A  widow  with  grown-up  children  owns 
a  fully  equipped  farm.  She  married 
again  ;  her  second  husband  came  to  live 
on  her  farm.  He  has  a  small  income. 
She  furnishes  house,  milk  and  butter, 
wood,  fruit,  vegetables,  telephone,  garage 
for  his  car.  and  clothes  herself.  Can  he 
charge  her  for  what  he  buys  for  fixing 
truck  or  tractor,  as  he  uses  them  for 
work  on  the  farm,  and  feed  for  horse 
which  he  bought,  also  chickens.  Can  he 
collect  pay  for  same?  Could  she  bring  a 
bill  for  what  she  furnishes,  house  rent 
and  so  on?  All  he  buys  is  groceries, 
not  even  her  clothes.  x. 

No,  the  husband  will  have  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  all  the  food  and  conveniences 
his  wife  has  furnished  him,  because  he 
is  entirely  liable  for  her  support,  even 
though  she  has  a  farm.  x.  T. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Vansant 

A  Veterinarian  with  a  large  prac¬ 
tice  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
widely  known  as  a  breeder  and 
exhibitor  of  pure  bred,  high- 
producing  dairy  cows. 

to  condition 
cows  for 


. . .  says  Dr.  Vansant 


I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  prosperous 
farm  where  the  conditioning  of  cows  .  .  . 
to  prepare  them  for  calving,  and  to  in¬ 
sure  their  best  milk  yield  .  .  .  was  always 
as  much  an  established  custom  as  their 
regular  feeding.  With  the  study  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  the  gaining  of 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  different  drugs 
the  value  of  conditioning  powders  with 
minerals  must  be  accepted  as  being 
upon  a  scientific  basis. 

During  close  to  thirty  years  as  a 
veterinarian  actively  practicing  among 
herds  of  registered  dairy  cattle  I  have 
consistently  recommended  drug  appe¬ 
tizers,  laxatives  and  diuretics  for  the 
conditioning  of  these  valuable  cows. 

My  own  herd,  which  has  made  high 
totals  in  cow  testing  association  records 
and  brought  trophies  to  me  from  the 
show  circuit,  is  fed  on  carefully  figured 
rations — but  as  each  cow  approaches 
calving  she  is  fortified  for  the  heavy 
strain  upon  her  by  adding  to  her  feed  a 
conditioning  tonic  to  stimulate  her  to 
eat  the  full  amount  of  feed  she  requires 
and  to  aid  in  passing  out  the  waste  prod¬ 
ucts  of  digestion.  The  same  support  is 
given  to  every  cow  at  the  first  notice  of 
decreased  milk  flow  with  a  sluggish 
appetite  and  the  tonic  well  proves  its 
value  as  a  conditioner  in  these  cases. 


V.  M.  D. 


^)pring  calving  .  .  .  follow¬ 
ing  months  of  close  stabling,  limited 
exercise  and  forced  feeding  for  high 
milk  production  .  .  .  brings  in  its 
train  a  definite  hazard  to  the  health 
of  dairy  cows.  The  yearly  bill  to 
dairymen  for  serious  disorders  fol¬ 
lowing  calf-birth  ...  in  most  cases 
entirely  preventable  ...  is  a  huge 
one. 

One  simple  and  common-sense 
precaution  is  now  being  widely 
practiced  by  cow  owners  to  cut 
down  the  yearly  drain  on  dairy 
profits  due  to  pre¬ 
ventable  calving 
troubles.  Condi¬ 
tioning  of  cows 
with  Kow-Kare 
before,  during  and 
after  calving  to 
enable  them  to 
withstand  the 
shock  to  their  vi¬ 
tality  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  pays  large 
dividends  in  cash  as  well  as  peace 
of  mind. 

Kow-Kare  the  Ideal 

Calving  Conditioner 

The  added  demands  on  bodily 
vigor  caused  by  the  normal  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  reproductive  organs 
call  for  more  help  than  normal  diet 
and  good  care  can  provide.  Extra 
supplies  of  Iron  and  certain  min¬ 
erals,  plus  tonic  and  regulating 
drugs  are  a  valuable  and  needed 
aid  at  this  time. 

Kow  -  Kare,  the  concentrated 
preparation  of  Iron,  the  great  blood 
tonic,  balanced  with  potent  drugs, 
herbs,  roots  and  pharmaceutical 
minerals,  provides  a  genuine  Con- 

KOW-KARE 

The  concentrated 


ditioner  for  cows  about  to  freshen. 
Its  use  for  a  few  weeks  before,  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  calving  costs  surpris¬ 
ingly  little  .  .  .  definite  benefits  are 
assured. 

Aiding  Milk  Yield 

by  Conditioning 

Cows  whose  productive  vigor  falls 
off  after  a  winter  of  barn  feed¬ 
ing  actually  lose  money  for  their 
owner.  Expensive  feed  is  consumed 
without  an  adequate  return  in  the 
milk  pail.  And  even  when  turned 
out  to  pasture  it 
often  takes  weeks 
or  months  to  at¬ 
tain  a  profitable 
productive  capac¬ 
ity.  Regular  Kow- 
Kare  conditioning 
pays  because  it 
costs  so  little,  and 
definitely  aids  the 
cow  to  maintain  a 
high  yield  at  a 
minimum  hazard  to  health.  Buy 
Kow-Kare  from  feed,  drug,  hard¬ 
ware  and  general  stores,  $1.25  and 
65^  sizes.  Mailed  postpaid  if  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

FREE  Cow  Book 

Send  for  new  36-page  illustrated 
cow  treatise.  Reliable  veterinary 
advice  on  treating  common  cow 
diseases  and  disorders.  A  valu¬ 
able  reference  book. 


open-formula  conditioner 
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PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


Dependable  Chicks 
From  the  Pioneer  Hatchery 


In  1892,  Jos.  D.  Wilson  made  the  first  long  distance  shipment  of  chicks  in  his¬ 
tory.  He  started  the  baby  chick  industry.  This  pioneer  and  leader  is  still 
hatching  and  shipping  chicks.  They  are  better  now  than  ever  before  because 
they  have  back  of  them  years  of  scientific  breeding.  Our  hatching  eggs  come 
froiu  flocks  which  we  have  personally  culled  and  mated.  Your  choice  of 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Rocks 


White  Wyandottes 
Rhode  Island  Reds 


If  you  have  tried  others,  why  not  buy  Pine  Tree  Chicks  this  year?  They  have 
been  dependable  for  39  years. 

Write  today  for  latest  Price  List  and  FREE  Chick  Book.  Place  your  order  now 
to  secure  prompt  March  and  April  deliveries.  All  shipments  by 
parcel  post,  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery  and  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

“The  Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.” 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks 

and  Heavy  Mixed.  100%  live  delivery.  Post- 
paid.  For  low  prices  and  catalog  write 

Jas.  E.  L’lkli.  Box  K,  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Chicks 


CHICKS 


8 


ft 

UP 


ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 

_ _ _  MIXED 

Delivery  guaranteed  —  Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

FROM  FREE  RANGE  FLOCKS. 
S.  <J.  White  Leghorns,  $10  per  100; 
Bari  ed  Rocks  &  Reds,  $13;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $9;  Light  Mixed,  $8.  Spe 
cial  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  free. 
MITCHELL’S  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CUirr  C  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
Jtl  1  L  ISl  3  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Post  paid  in  lot3  of  50  100  500  1000 

S  C  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .$5.00  $  9.00  $42.50  $  80 

S'  C.  Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds .  6.00  11.00  52.50  100 

Light  Mixed,  $7  per  100 ;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9  per  100 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm,  R.D.  5,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Strickler  s  Large  English  S.  C.  White 

|  Money-making  prolific  layers 

LCgnOiIlS  at  money-saving  prices.  Pedi¬ 
greed  R.  O.  P.  matings.  Electric-hatched, 
Extra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


n  Pi  25,000  weekly  electrically  hatched 

Uuallty  tuiCKS  from  onlv  first  class  stock  at  lowest 
nrices  ever.  Wh.  Leghorns,  9c ;  Reds.  Bar.  Rocks.  Wh. 
Wvan  Bl.  Minorcas,  lie;  Giants,  1 6c  ;  Heavy  Mix. ,  I  Oc ; 
Light  Mix.,  8c.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

BLOOD  TESTED  Fed' Rocdfs^$pf  prnmOol'if.C.^Vhite 

l_!  I  >/’  C  Leghorns,  $10  per  100,  Three  con- 
UniUkO  secutive  years  of  blood  testing 

tor  B.W.D,  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Berlin, Pa. 
rnirifG  tancred  s.  c.  w.  leghorns,  ah 

lUlltij  breeders  officially  tested  for  B.W.D.  under 
State  supervision.  Get  our  low  prices.  Circ.  MEADOW 
VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  20,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

i  roiinnM  /’UirFC  Barron  Strain  S.C.W.  Produced 
LtunUKn  LIllUw  by  a  breeder  from  trapuested 
and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Our 
cU-cuUr  on  x-equest.  CLARABEW  COURT  FARM,  ROSLTW,  H.  Y. 

D  L,  Ohio  Accredited.  Best  purebred  stock, 

baby  liniCKS  Leading  breeds.  Personally  inspected  and 
carefully  supervised.  F'>r  best  quality  chicles  write 

PAUL  GROSE,  Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Bx  S90,  Findley,  O. 

—Quality  Chicks— 
—Heavy  Type— 

_ _ _ ^  -Production  Bred- 

R.O.P.  Males.  ZELLER  S  LEGHORN  FARM,  R.jl,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

»  «  BARKED  ROCKS  aigo  hatching  eggs 

Chicks  k^i.'ri'd^  write  f°r  prices 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 

rmriTC  large  type  barron  s.c.w.  leghorns 

LHIvUiJ  from  my  own  free  range  flock  at 

- . .  ” —  delivery  guaranteed. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Zeller’s  Leghorns 

,  reWv  *  r-n- o  T  I’D  lian  V  f  4 


*9.00  per  100.  100% 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM 


live 


.  g.—  ann  Bai'red  Rocks..  *10— 100 

QUALITY  CHICKS  poS0 

(laid.  C.O.D.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  2,  Beaver  Sprints, I‘a, 

I  OC  SS^EEr,RLOlCTKVS.CHl!fSlr  LEGHORNS. 

irK,  |r'L«f“k‘s«.  S.l“«d  .loti.  l°o“  del.  ltd. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Denton,  Md. 

U.M.lan'e  BLACK  Healthiest  —  Hardiest 

Hampton  S  leghorn  vIlICKS  Layers— Payers 

1 0O*$  1 5.00  500  *72. OO  1000-S140 

April  Ic  less,  May  2c.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Circular. 

A.  £.  HAMPTON _ Box  R _ Pitta  town,  N.  J. 

s.  C.  W.  Leg.,  Rocks,  Reds,  Giants,  and  others. 

Qual.  at  Low  Price. C.  J*  Yoder,  Grantsville, Md. 


CHIX 


AiaiAlfC  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  Bd.  Rocks,  lteds,  quality 

CHICKS  at  low  prices.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 

QREEOERS  VIGORO US  TURKEYS  ability.  Accept¬ 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  and  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders. 
Place  your  order  now  and  you  will  be  satisfied  and  con. 
Vinced.  CIFRE'S  New  England  Turkey  Farm,  Medway.  Mass. 

._  Choice  Broodors— 

. /5  Outstanding  in  size 
shape  aud  quick  maturity,  with  show  bird  plumage.  Now 
booking  orders  for  eggs  and  day  old  poults. 
STEPHEN  O’HAGAN,  Yoorheesville,  Albany  Co.,  New  York 

Mammoth  Bronze.  No 

Blackhead  for  20  years. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 

shape  aud  quick  maturity,  with  sno 


Reid  turkey  farm 

Freehold,  N.  J. 


POULTS 


■iVT/1l/l  IlUf'C  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  best  quality, 
IHlUlLillllJ  $25  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS-Best  quality¬ 
's  per  100.  H.  HEIM  AN  -  Albers,  Illinois 


Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  bust  by  official  con^ 

t<J3t3e  State  accredited.  JLAN  JOAN  FAHM,  H.4,  Itelmar,  N.J 


ILEMENSf*” 


Kff/CKS 

Send  for  our  price  list  before  buy¬ 
ing  chicks  and  learn  of  our  method  of 
producing  HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 
in  a  sanitary  manner  which  insures 
disease-free,  strong  chicks  at  a  LOWER 
cost.  Smith  Electric  Incubators  are 
used.  We  hatch  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
W.  &  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey 
Black  Giants  and  White  Wyandottes. 
We  do  CUSTOM  Hatching  and  Sell 
STARTED  Chicks.  Write  today. 

CLEMENS  CREAMERIES  HATCHERY 

Dept.  R,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

“  IV e.  Sell  Eshleman’s 
Lancaster  Feeds ” 

PINECREST ORCHARDS 

Five  year  record  at  4’ineland  Laying  Contest  for  first 
seventeen  weeks  of  each  contest 

1927  leading  pen,  all  breeds,  Pinecrest  Orchards  880  eggs 

1928  leading  pen,  all  breeds,  Pinecrest  Orchards  943  eggs 

1929  leading  pen,  all  breeds,  Pinecrest  Orchards  969  eggs 

1930  leading  pen,  all  breeds,  Pinecrest  Orchards  975  eggs 

1931  third  pen,  all  breeds.  Pinecrest  Orchards  853  eggs 

(leading  pen,  all  breeds,  laid  857  eggs) 

Average  77%  production  through  highest  price  season 
for  five  years.  S.  C.  Red  chicks  from  same  family 
lines.  Mass.  Certified,  100%  free  of  B.  W.  D. 
Send  for  Circular  A. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  GROTON,  MASS. 

IMPROVE  Your  Egg  PRODUCTION 

by  buying  chicks  from  a  farm  that  won  1929-1930 
Passaic  Co.  Contest,  also  high  pen  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  We  are 
second  in  the  present  contest  in  the  Leghorn  class. 
Why  buy  inferior  chicks  when  good,  profit-making 
chicks  are  available  ? 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  farm. 

Order  from  this  advertisement  or  send  for  catalog. 

A.  Mating — $180.00  per  1000 

B.  Mating— $140.00  per  1000 
QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM,  Montville,  N.  J. 

High  Grade  Chicks 

March  and  April  delivery 
White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas. . . .  14  67.50 

Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks.  Buff  Orp .  15  72.50 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas 15  72.50 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Bl.  Giants,  20c  each.  Assorted  I 
10c.  Heavy,  12c.  Blood-tested  Special-mating  chicks 
all  breeds.  3c  extra.  Also  started  pullets.  100%  de¬ 
livery.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 

mil  Aim  win  ship  c.  o.  d.  25  50  100 

PUlHIfvS.  C.  Beds .  $3.50  $6.50  $12.00 

I  I  n  I  |  I  |V  • 1  Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

W  1 1 1  W  I*  V  White  Leghorns...  3.00  5.50  10. 0n 

11  1 1 --a  v v  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1,000  lots  lc  less.  Free  range. 
100%  delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS- Purebred 

EVERY  CHICK  SELECTED 
Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Ishind  Reds,  White  Rocks,  Whito 
Wyandottes,  $15.00  per  hundred;  Black  Giants,  $20.00; 
Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $12.00,  The  large  kind, 
vigorous  year  around  layers.  Shipments  prepaid — 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

1.  AN  CASTER  CHICK  HATCHERY 
O.  E.  Conn,  Prop.  Lancaster,  Penna. 


100 

500 

1000 

$12 

$57.50 

$110 

14 

67.50 

130 

15 

72.50 

140 

15 

72.50 

140 

Assorted  Light, 

Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  England. 
Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Reds  and  White 


BABY 
CHICKS 

Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECICER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  - 
BLACK  LEGHORN  - 
PEARL  GUINEA  -  - 
WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCK 
TOULOUSE  GOOSE  - 
II.  J.  VANDYKE 


EGGS 


S2.25  per  15 
SI  .25  per  15 
51 .50  per  15 
$2.00  per  10 
$2.00  per  4 

Gettysburg,  Pm 


FOR  PEAK  PROFITS 


Bay  Mt.  Healthy’s  famous  "Healthy  Chicks"  from 
extra  heavy  laying  flocks.  21  best  breads.  Hatching 
weekly.  No  delays.  100  f  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


New  Catalog  Free. 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES 


R-IO,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio  ( Just  north  of  Cincinnati , 


SPADE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $8  per  IOO. 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  1’urin,  McAlisterville,  Pai 


f1|||nVC  from  Imported  English  White  Leghorns- 

UnlUlaw  New  prices  to  meet  present  conditions 

Write — BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  0. 


British  Columbia  r.  o.  p.  leghorns,  barred  rocks- 

Chicks,  $  1 0.109.  Guar.  Robert  S'iaith,*Nassairadox,  Ya 


Educating  the  Chickens 
to  Roost 

It  is  a  very  trying  thing  to  get  chicks 
roosting  early ;  I  have  just  found  a  very 
easy  method  of  doing  so.  Have  your 
brooder  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  On 
four  sides  have  %-in.  mesh  wire  on 
frames  tapering  from  the  ground  nearest 
the  heater  or  brooder,  and  gradually  in¬ 
clined  to  about  one  foot  high.  On  this 
wire  frame  tack  lath  for  perches.  The 
width  should  be  three  feet  and  the  length 
six  feet.  The  first  two  or  three  nights 
spread  bags  over  them  and  this  will  draw 
every  chick  on  the  roost.  The  first  night 
I  put  bags  on  only  one,  and  had  to  go 
out  about  eight  o’clock  and  spread  bags 
on  the  other  three,  as  about  500  of  600 
chicks  piled  on  the  one  with  the  hag. 
I  burn  a  dim  light.  I  dispersed  them 
from  the  one  with  bag,  and  in  a  little 
while  they  spread  out  evenly  on  all  four. 

I  am  writing  this  to  save  my  fellow 
poultrymen  the  tedious  job  of  teaching 
chicks  to  roost.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
leave  the  bags  on  the  roosts  longer  than 
the  third  night.  By  that  time  they  have 
learned  their  lesson.  I  used  a  bag  on  a 
stand  in  the  brooder-house  to  drain  my 
crocks,  and  I  noticed  when  I  left  it 
there  a  little  while  the  chicks  would  pile 
on  it,  so  from  that  I  got  the  idea  of 
placing  bags  on  the  rost  to  draw  them 
there.  These  chicks  are  only  two  weeks 
old  and  are  roosting  already. 

California.  N.  E.  marshall. 


Feeding1  Breeding  Hens 

I  am  considering  laying  hens  in  their 
third  year  for  breeders  this  Spring,  S. 
C.  White  Leghorns.  What  method  _  of 
feeding  would  you  recommend,  especial¬ 
ly  to  help  hatchability?  What  kind  of 
a  mash  mixture,  also  grain  mixture?  Do 
you  recommend  cod-liver  oil  and  in  what 
proportion?  O  npage  1203  you  have  an 
article  on  raising  chicks  on  wire  screens. 
To  what  extent  would  you  recommend 
this  praceice?  Is  this  method  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  range  method  of  raising 
chicks  to  layers?  Were  you  to  make 
poultry  your  business  to  any  extent,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  both  eggs  and  meat,  what 
method  would  you  follow  in  raising 
chicks  from  incubator  to  maturity? 

New  York.  A.  w. 

Breeders  need  no  special  methods  of 
feeding,  other  than  to  give  them  a  good, 
well-balanced  ration,  such  as  any  laying 
fowls  should  have.  Avoidance  of  over¬ 
feeding  upon  high  protein  foods  to  stimu¬ 
late  egg  production  early  in  the  Winter 
and  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  through  the 
cold  months,  iu  the  amount  of  one  pint  to 
each  100  lbs.  of  mash,  will  improve 
hatchability  of  eggs  when  other  condi¬ 
tions  of  health  are  maintained. 

Raising  chicks  upon  wire  screens  is 
not  the  method  of  choice  when  plenty  of 
clean  ground  is  available.  It  is  a  method 
of  avoiding  infection  whei-e  young  stock 
must  be  kept  in  limited  quarters  previous¬ 
ly  used  by  other  fowls  and  contaminated 
by  their  droppings.  I  should  not  make 
poultry  a  business  unless  having  at  my 
disposal  a  considerable  acreage — the  more 
the  better — upon  which  to  rear  the  young 
stock  without  crowding  and  without  con¬ 
stant  use  of  such  limited  quarters  as  to 
make  infestation  by  the  numerous  para¬ 
sites  of  poultry  unavoidable.  My  method 
then  would  be  to  hatqh  in  incubators  and 
rear  to  maturity  upon  clean  ground  in 
frequently  moved  brooder  houses.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  raise  any  number  of 
chicks  in  close  confinement,  even  never 
letting  them  reach  the  ground  from 
hatching  to  final  marketing,  but  why 
voluntarily  subject  one’s  self  to  handicaps 
and  increase  expenses  in  a  business  that 
requires  all  the  advantages  that  good 
facilities  can  afford  if  profit  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected?  The  farm  is  the  place  for  poul¬ 
try  keeping.  M.  B.  D. 

Exemptions  in  Bankruptcy 

What  property  is  exempt  through  the 
bankruptcy  law?  A  is  about  to  go  into 
bankruptcy.  He  owes  B  $2,300.  About 
the  only  property  A  has  is  a  team,  har¬ 
ness,  wagon  and  a  few  small  tools,  also 
some  hens.  Can  B  hold  any  of  this  prop¬ 
erty?  x.  Y.  z. 

A  bankrupt  is  entitled  to  the  same  ex¬ 
emptions  in  the  Federal  Court  as  he 
would  be  entitled  in  the  State  courts.  The 
list  of  exemptions  is  too  long  to  print,  but 
generally  shall  include  household  furni¬ 
ture,  and  the  working  tools.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  have  an  attorney 
to  prepare  your  petition  in  bankruptcy 
and  he  will  advise  you  fully  as  to  what 
your  exemptions  are.  T. 


10c 

brings  you 
poultry  ideas 

for  7  months 

Think  of  it!  Only  10c  for  7  issues  of 
the  poultry  magazine  that  “gives  the 
most  help  toward  more  poultry  pro¬ 
fits”  —  has  “the  most  ideas  per  square 
inch”.  Written  by  poultrymen,  for 
poultrymen. 

No  matter  how  many  birds  you  have. 
Poultry  Item  can  help  you  make 
more  money.  It  can  help  you  have 
more  eggs  when  eggs  are  high.  Next 
seven  issues  give  7  “secrets”  of  greater 
poultry  profits. 

Try  it  for  7  months!  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin). 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  After  you’ve  read  it. 
You’ll  want  Poultry  Item  always. 


Box  505  Sellersville,  Penna. 


EXTRA  Egg  Profits 

♦ 

Free  Book  Tells  How 

♦ 

If  your  hens  are  only  average  layers  figure  out 
how  much  extra  money  you’d  make  if  you  had 
birds  that  laid  200  to  300  eggs  a  year.  Figure 
it  out  on  an  average  yearly  price  of  50c  a  dozen. 

That  EXTRA  profit  is  ALL  profit  for  it  costs 
no  more  to  feed  and  keep  HEAVY  layers  than  it 
does  average  layers. 

Poultrymen  who  are  making  real  money  are 
raising  the  famous  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREED 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  These  birds  lay  200  to 
300  eggs  a  year.  And  there's  no  guesswork 
about  it.  The  trapnest  records  prove  it. 

Bigger  egg  profits  can  be  yours  if  you  star'  a 
flock  of  WILLGERODT  PEDIGREED  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  You  can  do  it  either  with  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  or  baby  chicks.  Remember  each  egg 
and  each  chick  is  the  product  of  birds  Yvhose 
yearly  egg  record  is  200  to  300  eggs. 

Write  for  the  Willgerodt  Leghorn  Book.  It’s 
full  of  valuable  information  and  it’s  FREE. 

WILLGERODT  BROS.  Rl8"S.ni.3! 


N.  Y,  State  Supervised  Hatchery  — 
chicks  from  old  hens  mated  to  Certi¬ 
fied  and  R.  O.  P.  Cockerels.  March- 
April  prices,  $16  per  100,  less  5%  for 
500  or  more. 

Hariwick  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

Hartwick  Poultry  Farm  —  owned  by 
Hartwick  Hatchery,  producers  of  N.  Y. 
State  R.  O,  P.  Pedigree  and  Flock 
Mate  Chicks,  also  Certified.  Super- 
Quality  at  50c  to  22c.  All  breeding 
stock  B.  W,  D,  tested. 

Hartwick  Poultry  Farm,  Hartwick,  H.  Y. 

GfvLchds 


O’HARA  White  Leghorn  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs  ofe "AedInc 

W  Per  100 

PrirA  ftf  F aae  .  27  ozs-  Per  doz-  eS£s . 

■  i  ii/C  wi  1-550  2o  ozs.  per  doz.  eggs .  ri.Oo 

Prirp  ftf  fthiftlrc  C!licks  from  27-°z*  eggs....  13.00 

■  five  Ol  vMlIblVo  Chicks  from  25-oz.  eggs _  lo.Oo 

Every  egg  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

Every  chick  from  our  own  eggs. 


MAJAZO  Poultry  Farm,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

We  can  taka  orders  for  only  1,500  chicks  per  week 


BETTER 

POULTRY 

HOMES 


Cheaper  and  better  than  home  built.  Built  in  sec¬ 
tions  ready  to  bolt  together.  Circular  free  on  request. 

THAYER  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

28  Winchester  Street,  Keene,  N.  H. 


Hi  -  Powered  Leghorn  Chicks 

They  lay  uickles,  not  pennies.  Pedigreed,  blood  tested, 
__  shell  treated,  superior  eggs.  Large  chicks. 

EGG  S  APPLE  FARM  Raute  R  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC —Barely  two  months  after 
winning  release  from  Sing  Sing,  Boy 
Herbert  Sloane,  2(3,  boy  prodigy  who 
spent  his  time  in  prison  studying  law 
in  order  to  get  out,  Feb.  IS  was  caught 
and  arrested  as  a  suspect  in  a  daring 
iewel  holdup  in  the  Miller  Building  at 
502  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Police  said 
he*”had  been  identified  by  the  victims  and 
by  a  woman  who  said  she  saw  him 
dashing  down  a  stairway.  Sloane  was 
held  as  one  of  three  holdup  men  who 
bound  and  gagged  three  men  in  the 
office  of  Karos  &  Stein  on  the  10th  floor 
of  the  Miller  Building,  seized  $25,000 
worth  of  jewels  from  the  safe  and  ran 
into  the  hall.  A  second  prisoner  was 
caught  by  Page  Richard,  of  80S  West 
184th  Street,  Negro  elevator  starter  and 
said  he  was  Jack  Giller,  30,  of  2933  30th 
Street,  Coney  Island,  a  beer  salesman. 


The  chief  Eastern  railroads,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  Pennsylvania,  have  in  view 
expenditures  of  nearly  $400,000,000  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  made  Feb.  IS.  The 
New  York  Central  leads  the  list  with 
indicated  expenditures  totaling  $250,000,- 
000.  Including  the  $175,000,000  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  announced  that  it 
would"  disburse  within  two  and  one-half 
years,  the  total  for  the  Eastern  trunk 
line  region  would  be  between  $500,000,000 
and  $700,000,000.  The  railroads^  made 
record  expenditures  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000,000  in  1930,  largely  in  response  to 
the  appeal  of  President  Hoover  that  dis¬ 
bursements  be  maintained  to  provide  busi¬ 
ness  for  industries  and  employment  for 
workers. 

More  than  1,200  acres  of  salt  meadows 
on  Staten  Island,  the  breeding  place  of 
mosquitoes,  have  been  reclaimed  through 
the  activity  of  officers  of  the  Health  De¬ 
partment  of  New  York  City  since  the 
extermination  of  the  mosquito  was  under 
taken  on  an  organized  scale  in  1900,  de¬ 
clared  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Freston,  of  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department.  Dr. 
Freston  spoke  at  the  eighteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Mosquito  Ex¬ 
termination  Association  at  Atlantic  City. 
N.  J.,  Feb.  19.  The  speaker  said  there 
are  still  about  5,000  acres  of  these 
marshes  which  will  have  to  be  reclaimed. 

Judge  Levine  in  General  Sessions,  New 
York,  Feb.  20  denied  a  motion  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  indictment  charging  manslaugh¬ 
ter  in  the  second  degree  against  John 
C.  Flinn  and  Henry  F.  Pally,  officers 
of  the  Pathe  Sound  Studio.  Inc.,  at 
134th  Street  and  the  Harlem  River,  as 
a  result  of  the  fire  which  burned  the 
studios  Dec.  10,  1929,  and  in  which  11 
lives  were  lost.  The  indictment  was 
specifically  in  the  death  of  Catherine 
Porter,  a  dancer. 

William  Hale  Thompson,  thrice  Mayor 
of  Chicago,  won  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  Feb.  24  for  a  fourth  term,  decisively 
defeating  Municipal  Court  Judge  John 
H.  Lyle,  the  strongest  of  three  opponents, 
in  one  of  the  quietest  primary  elections 
ever  held  in  that  city.  Mayor  Thompson’s 
unofficial  plurality  was  67,841. 

A  fire,  which  at  first  was  believed  to 
signify  a  resumption  of  racketeering  in 
the  building  industry  in  the  Bronx,  swept 
through  four  floors  of  an  uncompleted 
six-story  apartment  house  at  2,179-83 
Wallace  Avenue,  near  Pelham  Parkway, 
Feb.  24,  causing  damags  estimated  at 
$250,000.  Many  officials  flocked  to  the 
scene  when  it  was  learned  that  the  build¬ 
ing  wras  at  the  same  stage  of  construction 
as  were  the  dozen  buildings  which  were 
burned  in  1929  with  a  loss  of  $3,000,000 
and  the  life  of  one  man,  and  that  its 
builder  was  one  of  the  principal  witnesses 
in  the  long  investigation  that  resulted 
in  jail  sentences  for  two  alleged  leaders 
of  the  racketeers.  After  an  inquiry,  how¬ 
ever,  Assistant  District  Attorney  Samuel 
Foley  released  40  plasterers  who  had  been 
taken  into  custody  and  announced  that 
no  evidence  of  incendiarism  had  been 
found.  , 

The  directors  and  officers  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Bancokentueky  Company  were 
named  defendants  in  a  suit  for  $60,824,- 
976.48  filed  in  Circuit  Court  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  Feb.  24  by  Joseph  S.  Laurent, 
receiver  for  the  company.  The  $60,824,- 
976.4S  represents  losses,  the  plaintiff  al¬ 
leges,  suffered  through  the  wrongful  acts 
and  omissions  of  the  defendants  in  their 
management  of  Bancokentueky  affairs. 
The  court  said  the  closing  of  the  $50,000,- 
000  bank  on  Nov.  17  last  cause  more 
misery  and  suffering  in  the  community 
than  would  have  resulted  from  a  tornado 
or  fire  wiping  out  one-tliird  of  the  city. 

WASHINGTON. — By  a  vote  of  72  to 
12  the  Senate  rushed  through  the  World 
War  veterans’  bonus  loan  bill  Feb.  20. 
It  is  said  that  if  the  President  vetoes  the 
bill,  there  are  not  enough  votes  in  sight 
either  in  House  or  Senate  to  keep  the 
measure  from  becoming  a  law  and  im¬ 
posing  upon  the  treasury  the  estimated 
billion-dollar  drain  involved  if  two-thirds 
of  the  World  War  veterans  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  new  opportunity  to  borrow 
on  their  bonus  certificates.  The  Senate, 
fearing  delays  involved  in  amending  the 
bill,  passed  it  in  exactly  the  form  in  which 
it  came  from  the  House.  It  increases 
present  certificate  loan  values  to  50  in¬ 
stead  of  221/t>  per  cent,  and  makes  the 
interest  rate  4%  instead  of  an  average 
now  of  5 *4  per  cent. 

The  Senate  Feb.  23  by  a  vote  of  55 
to  28  adopted  the  conference  report  on 
the  Norris  resolution  for  government 
operation  of  the  giant  power  plants  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  on  the  Tennessee  River. 


While  no  definite  word  has  come  from 
the  White  House  that  the  President  will 
give  the  resolution  his  disapproval,  it 
was  said  there  was  nothing  the  com¬ 
promise  effected  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  that  had  altered  the  President’s 
opposition  to  governmental  embarkation 
into  the  power  business.  Suggestion  that 


the  changes  might  warrant  approval,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  a  desire  to 
dispose  of  the  10-year-old  Muscle  Shoals 
problem,  was  not  encouraged  at  the 
executive  offices,  while  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  vote  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  indicating  that  a  veto 
cannot  be  overridden. 


Subscriptions  to  the  $10,000,000  fund 
sought  by  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
relief  in  the  drought-stricken  area 
reached  a  total  of  $9,112,796  Feb.  23, 
with  many  chapters  exceeding  their 
quotas.  Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Red  Cross,  sent  out  letters 
thanking  the  railroads  of  the  country  for 


the  free  transportation  of  many  hundreds 
of  carloads  of  foodstuffs  donated  by  va¬ 
rious  sections  to  help  in  alleviating 
drought  suffering. 

Names  were  assigned  to  nine  fleet  sub¬ 
marines  by  the  Navy  Department  Feb.  24 
in  place  of  designation  by  letters  and 
numbers,  the  change  being  a  return  to 


the  original  policy  of  the  navy.  No 
change,  however,  is  contemplated  for  the 
present  in  the  designations  of  the  It  and 
S  type  submarines.  Those  to  which  names 
were  assigned  were  V-l  to  9.  They 
were  named,  in  order,  the  Barracuda, 
Bass,  Bonita,  Argonaut,  Narwhal,  Nau¬ 
tilus,  Dolphin,  Cachalot  and  Cuttlefish. 

The  embargo  proposed  on  Russian  con¬ 
vict  products  in  the  Kendall  bill,  amend¬ 
ing  the  tariff  act,  was  overshadowed 
Feb.  24  at  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee’s  hearing  on  the  measure  by  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  lumber,  mining  and  oil 
industries  would  seek  general  embargoes 
on  foreign  products  in  competition  with 
American  petroleum,  coal  and  lumber,  and 
by  a  protest  of  cigar  manufacturers 
against  placing  any  embargo  on  imports 
of  Sumatra  tobacco.  These  developments 
reduced  the  chances  of  speedy  action  on 
the  bill  by  the  Senate,  and  it  was  thought 
that  advocates  of  other  types  of  embar¬ 
goes  might  insist  on  barring  products 
not  contemplated  in  the  Kendall  measure. 
The  bill  would  exclude  after  April  1  all 
products  handled  abroad  by  forced  or  in¬ 
dentured  labor,  and  tightens  the  restric¬ 
tions  to  include  products  handled  in  tran¬ 
sit  or  loaded  on  vessels  by  such  labor. 

Two  score  live  stock  commission  men 
and  order  buyers  of  St.  Ixmis  were  sus¬ 
pended  Feb.  24  for  ninety  days  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Hyde  for  boycotting  two  Farm 
Board  cooperatives.  They  were  ordered 
by  the  Secretary,  under  the  packers  and 
stockyards  act,  to  cease  the  “unfair  and 
discriminatory”  practices  he  found  they 
had  engaged  in  against  the  Producers’ 
Live  Stock  Commission  Association  and 
the  National  Order  Buying  Company,  the 
co-operatives.  The  ruling  provided  that 
the  respondents  are  to  be  suspended  after 
twenty  days. 


.  .  .  fresh  pasture  2  months 

early  with  sack- o- silage 

START  that  Spring  milk  flow  now !  Don’t  wait  till  the 
new  pasture  is  ready.  Sack-o-silage  has  the  same  ap¬ 
petizingness,  the  same  high  nutritive  value. 


Sifudman, 


CALF  MEAL 
A  calf  can  be  raised  on  this 
feed  just  as  successfully  as 
on  pure  milk — and  at  con¬ 
siderably  less  cost.  You  can 
raise  a  good  calf  for  less 
money  than  it  costs  to  buy 
a  good  cow. 


• 

CdAiintOH, 


A  carefully  prepared  feed 
used  in  conjunction  with 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed. 
Meets  every  need  of  the 
growing  bird.  Feed  dry,  in 
self  feeders. 


&fu£mapc 

GROWING  MASH 


Succulent,  palatable,  economical.  It  is  a  wonderful  condi-  hog  meal 

.....  ..  ,  j  n  •  Produces  the  big,  smooth,  / 

tioner.  It  puts  extra  milk  in  the  pail  and  extra  dollars  in  profitable  hog.  At  the  ✓ 

.  ,  .  ,  i  c  j  -  same  time  has  the 

the  bank.  Gain  2  months  on  1931  prosperity  by  teeding  necessary  min-  / 
Sack-O-silage  now!  '  them  healthy. 

/<£  ^ 

Since  1842  four  generations  of  the  Eshelman  family  have  been  /  ft  36-Page 

T  V  ,  •  mi  7  7  17.7  7  "  7-7  e~.  /  •Sy^  ILLUSTRATED 

in  the  feed  business.  The  men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for  ✓^c?,  BOOK 

you  are  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge ,  an  on  housing ,  care  and 

interest ,  a  pride  to  their  work — which  produces  better  feed.  h/f/jffls r°[JdinfpcZ  - 

winners  of  various  breeds. 

py'  Send  FREE  book  on 

dy  . .  horses  hens 

^  (address)  R.  N.-Y.-7 
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Extra  Well  Made- 
Cost  Gov’t  $275  Each 


Brass 

Faucets 

and 

ONE 

Large 

Faucet 


A  wonderful  value 
from  the  Gov’t’s  sur¬ 
plus  supplies.  In  or¬ 
der  to  move  them 
quickly  we  offer  them 
while  they  last  for 
only  $24.50.  N  o 
farmer,  fruit  grower  or  road 
builder  should  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  offer.  This 
cart  can  be  used  for  spraying,  sprinkling  potatoes  or  vegetables — for  sprinkling  roadways — - 
for  hauling  water — for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses.  Tank  is  of  one-piece  Galvanized 
Iron  with  splash  partition,  solid  riveted  joints.  150-gallon  capacity.  Gould  or  Red  Jacket 
Pump.  Strainer  device.  Connections  for  attaching  2-incli  hose.  We  do  not  supply  hose. 
Standard  approved  Brake  rod,  wheels  54  inches  in  diameter,  3-incli  Steel  Tires,  10-inch 
steel  hubs.  Steel  Axle,  2x2  inch.  Foot  Brakes.  Tool  box  under  seat.  Carts  are  delivered 
in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  IT.  S.  Gov’t  by  Studebaker  and  other  high-grade 
manufacturers.  Easily  converted  into  air-pressure  sprayer  worth  $300  at  slight  extra 
cost.  Complete  instructions  with  each  cart.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  Money 
Order  NOW. 


WATER  CARTS 


For  SPRAYING, 
SPRINKLING, 
HAULING 


ONLY 

$24- 

F.  O.  B. 

Jeffersonville, 

Indiana 


WATER,  SAP 
GATHERING, 
GASOLINE, 
OIL, 
LIQUID 
MANURE 

and 

Dozens  of 
Other  Uses 


ciVcHANDY  FARM  CART 


At  Almost  A 
Give-Away 
Price— Only 


$22.?? 


GOV’T  $175 


HORSE  DRAWN 


Here  is  a  real  bargain  in  a  liorse-drawn,  strongly- 
built  Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov't  $175.  Our  Price  only 
$22.50  F.OB.  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  or  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Carts  never  used — shipped  knocked  down  in 
original  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in  long — 4  ft.  3  in. 
wide— 2  ft.  deep,  with  tail  board  and  heavy  floor. 
Wheels  4 *4  ft.  high.  Iron  Tires,  3  in.  wide — %  in. 
thick.  Steel  axle  2x2  in.  Body  and  shafts  white  oak 

or  hickory. 
Cart  is  com¬ 
plete  With 
brakes  and 

axle  wrench.  Painted  3  coats.  A  brand  new  cart  at  a 
give-away  price.  Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publish¬ 
ers  would  not  print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as 
described. 


Set  of  2  WHEELS  and 
AXLE  “!•£%;!  Only  - 

Set  of  4  WHEELS  and  ^ 

2  AXLES  Only 

F.  O.  B.  Jeffersonville,  Indiana 

A  wonderful  bargain  for  the  man  who  wants  to 
build  his  own  cart  or  wagon  or  who  wants  re¬ 
placement  wheels  for  his  wagons.  These  wheels 
and  axles  are  exactly  as  described  above  on 
Handy  Farm  Cart.  Made  by  Studebaker  Wagon 
Works  for  Government  Escort  Wagons — have 
never  been  used — fully  guaranteed.  Choice  of 
two  sizes:  54-in.  and  44-in.  Don’t  miss  this 
opportunity.  You  may  never  have  another  like 
it.  Send  your  order  today. 

National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co. 

Dept.  B,  192  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Don’t  Miss 
This  Bargain 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory'  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Hallock  Combination  Farm  Wagon  Body 

Hayrigging, Woodrigging,  Single  and  Double  Box,  all  for 

Write  »t  once  for  Spring  delivery  and  ten  days  $37 


trial.  II.  HALLOCK 


Athens,  N .  Y. 


04K  FLOORING  Lawe  stocks,  high  quality.  low 


COTTON  II  AN  DON 


cash  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

-  N.  Y. 


ODESSA,  N. 


Solid  !  as  a  Rock 

If  It’s 

HART 

Reinforced 
Concrete 
Slave 
Silo 


DELIVERED 
AND  ERECTED 
COMPLETE 


Write  for  Full 
Information  j 
and  Prices 


WATKINS  MAN 

No  Capital  Required  to  Run 

Grocery  Store  on  Wheels 

Be  a  Watkins  Dealer.  Operate 
your  own  store  on  wheels.  Sup¬ 
ply  demand  for  World’s  Largest 
Selling  Vanilla,  coffee,  necessary 
food  products,  soaps,  cleansers, 
things  people  want  and  use  every  day.  60  yes* 
reputation  and  7200  successful  dealers  assure 
your  success.  Watkins  known  everywhere.  Earn 
$35.00  to  $50.00  a  week  from  the  start.  We 
furnish  credit.  Show  you  how.  Mail  coupon 
for  big  free  book  of  facts. 

J."lL  WATKINS  CO.,  Rural  Sales  Dept.. 

137  Johnson  Ave., 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Your  name . . 


BookTellsHow 


Address  . 

Town . State  ...... 


FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC. 
667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  FRAME  *10" 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

I,o west-priced ,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
w  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  malt¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers.  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling:  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  “Hercules” — 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating: 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Write  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Big:  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agrent'a  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big:  catalog:— free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO.'' 
1130  29th  St.  Centerville,  lows 


March  7,  1931 


Observations  of  a  Live¬ 
stock  Man  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  AY.  DUCK. 

Southern  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  are  still  suffering  some  from  last 
Summer's  drought.  In  these  sections 
there  has  been  very  little  snow  or  rain¬ 
fall  .since  last  Spring.  In  Maryland  and 
Virginia  farmers  are  beginning  to  worry 
about  their  Spring  pastures. 

The  University  of  Maryland,  located  at 
College  Park,  is  about  live  miles  north  of 
Washington,  D.  C1.  The  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  Experiment  Station  of  Mary¬ 
land  are  also  located  there.  Doctor  D. 
Meade,  head  of  the  animal  and  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry  departments  stated  producers  ave 
receiving  $2.32  per  cwt.  for  4  per  cent 
milk  or,  as  it  is  quoted  in  their  State, 
20  cents  per  gallon,  less  freight.  This  is 
about  10  cents  per  cwt.  more  than  was 
being  paid  in  Central  New  York  during 
January. 

Two  tests  have  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  station  relative  to  cost  and 
efficiency  of  different  fattening  rations 
for  pork  production.  In  one  test  two 
groups  of  seven  pigs  each  were  fed  for  42 
days.  Both  groups  had  access  to  good 


ture,  in  a  45-day  feeding  period,  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  lbs.  of  gain. 

Prof.  B.  E.  Carmichael,  head  of  the 
swine  investigational  work,  states  that, 
while  most  southern  hog  raisers  realize 
the  necessity  of  supplementing  corn  when 
fed  to  hogs,  the  question  is  frequently 
raised  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  necessary  to  produce 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy  of  gain. 
An  84-day  test  has  just  been  completed 
which  compared  fishmeal,  tankage,  dried 
skim-milk,  Soy-bean  oilmeal,  and  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of :  Fishmeal,  20  lbs. ; 
tankage,  20  lbs.;  dried  skim-milk,  34  lbs., 
and  Soy-bean  oilmeal,  28  lbs.  These  va¬ 
rious  nitrogenous  concentrates  were  also 
fed  in  varying  amounts.  All  groups 
were  fed  in  dry  lots,  and  had  an  average 
initial  weight  of  approximately  73  lbs. 
per  head.  The  pro’tein  supplements  other 
than  fishmeal  were  fed  in  such  amounts 
as  to  be  comparable  with  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  fishmeal  daily.  Fishmeal,  when 
fed  at  the  rate  of  .375  lb.  per  head  daily 
proved  the  most  efficient,  requiring  300.54 
lbs.  of  shelled  corn  and  22.24  lbs.  of  fish¬ 
meal  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  pork.  Tank¬ 
age  fed  at  rate  of  .25  lb.  per  head  daily, 
was  a  close  second  requiring  only  28. 5S 
lbs.  more  of  corn.  However,  the  tankage 


Maryland  sheepmen  find  these  big-bodied  Hampshires  produce  profitable  lambs. 
Last  year  this  group  of  ewes  produced  lambs  to  the  value  of  $11.49  per  ewe. 


Alfalfa  and  Alsike  clover  pasture.  One 
group  received  ground  wheat,  and  the 
other  group  received  ground  wheat  and 
fishmeal.  Both  groups  received  a  mineral 
mixture  of  salt,  ground  raw  limestone, 
and  steamed  bonemeal.  in  the  ratio  of 
1-2-2.  It  required  256.55  lbs.  of  ground 
wheat,  and  3.3S  lbs.  of  the  mineral  mix¬ 
ture,  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain  in  the 
wheat  alone  group,  while  it  required 
240.82  lbs.  of  ground  wheat,  12.69  lbs.  of 
fishmeal,  and  2.80  lbs.  of  the  mineral 
mixture  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain  in 
the  second  group.  The  replacement  value 
of  the  fishmeal  was,  therefore,  only  ap¬ 
proximately  pound  for  pound.  With 


The  Original  Bride  Building  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland.  Built  in  1798. ^Op¬ 
erated  as  a  Post  Tavern  Until  1S56 


ground  wheat  at  $1.50  per  cwt.,  and  fish¬ 
meal  at  $4  per  cwt.,  it  is  readily  seen 
that  there  was  no  advantage  in  supple¬ 
menting  ground  wheat  for  pigs  on  good 
legume  pasture.  However,  in  fairness  to 
the  protein  supplement  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  initial  weight  of  the  pigs 
was  approximately  144  lbs.  per  head ; 
with  lighter  weight  pigs  the  supplemental 
group  would  have  had  a  probable  higher 
utilization  of  the  feed  concerned. 

Another  group  having  an  average 
initial  weight  of  95  lbs.  each,  fed  ground 
wheat  and  fishmeal  in  dry  lot  required 
330.62  lbs.  of  ground  wheat,  25.25  lbs.  of 
fishmeal  and  .84  lbs.  of  the  mineral  mix¬ 


group  required  4.35  lbs.  less  of  the  pi-o- 
tein  supplement. 

The  groups  fed  mixtures  of  the  various 
supplements  did  not  prove  to  be  as  effi¬ 
cient  as  when  fed  alone.  Based  on  corn 
at  S4  cents  per  bushel,  and  fishmeal  at 
$3.60  per  cwt.,  the  fishmeal  group  fed  at 
the  rate  of  .375  lb.  per  head  daily,  made 
the  most  economical  gains.  Their  gain 
was  made  at  a  feed  cost  of  $5.36  per  cwt. 
The  most  expensive  gains  were  made  in 
the  dried  skim-milk  group,  fed  at  rate  of 
.425  lb.  per  head  daily,  at  feed  cost  of 
$7.08  per  cwt.  This  is  based  on  a  feed 
cost  of  $7  per  cwt.  for  the  dried  skim- 
milk.  For  comparative  purposes  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  a  test  in  1929, 
comparable  pigs,  on  corn  alone,  required 
578.06  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  and  15.88  lbs. 
of  minerals  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  fishmeal  group,  22  lbs.  of  fishmeal 
replaced  approximately  27S  lbs.  of 
shelled  corn,  in  producing  100  lbs.  of 
gain  in  dry-lot  feeding.  Soy-bean  oilmeal, 
fed  at  the  rate  of  .35  lb.  per  head  daily, 
was  also  very  efficient.  This  grofip  con¬ 
sumed  more  minerals  than  the  pigs  in  the 
other  lots,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  feed 
is  relatively  low  in  mineral  constituents. 

Sheep  raising  in  the  South  is  slightly 
on  the  increase,  the  general  run  of  flocks 
observed  en  route,  however,  were  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior.  Prof.  W.  E.  Hunt,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  sheep  investigational 
work  at  the  Maryland  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  states  that  during  the  Summer  and 
Fall  months  a  large  number  of  thin,  cull 
lambs  are  offered  for  sale  on  the  Balti¬ 
more  market.  Because  of  their  very  low 
carcass  quality,  evident  parasitic  infesta¬ 
tion  and  general  inferiority,  they  tend  to 
depress  the  general  tone  of  the  lamb 
market. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  regard¬ 
ing  influence  on  carcass  quality  and  rate 
and  economy  of  gain  with  respect  to  cull 
lambs  when  free  from  worms  and  fed  a 
standard  fattening  ration,  two  groups  of 
cull  lambs  were  fattened  during  the  sea¬ 
son  just  passed.  There  are  two  grades 
of  cull  lambs  recognized  on  the  Baltimore 
market,  viz.,  “low  mediums”  and  “culls.” 

(Continued  on  Page  316) 
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Countrywide  Market 
Situation 

Even  though  general  business  conditions 
seemed  a  little  better  in  late  February, 
as  compared  with  the  last  part  of  1929, 
the  prices  of  farm  products  still  seemed 
to  be  going  down.  This  effect  was  caused 
partly  by  the  course  of  the  season.  Mild 
weather  brought  heavy  production  in 
such  lines  as  eggs,  milk,  and  southern 
vegetables.  Large  receipts  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  naturally  tended  to  a  decline  in 
prices  starting  earlier  than  usual ;  but 
even  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the 
season  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
price  situation  was  satisfactory.  The  un¬ 
derlying  difficulty  seemed  to  be  the  light 
demand,  which  prevented  quick  disposal 
of  any  roducts  that  were  in  anything  like 
liberal  supply. 

The  leading  northern  vegetables  brought 
rather  low  prices,  considering  the  facts 
in  the  case.  Onions,  with  a  record-break¬ 
ing  crop,  would  hardly  be  expected  to 
bring  high  prices,  but  recent  sales  in 
distant  producing  sections  were  on  a 
basis  that  hardly  paid  for  shipment. 
There  are  still  so  many  onions  left  to 
be  shipped  that  the  dealers  do  not  seem 
to  look  for  any  great  improvement,  ac¬ 
cording  to  conditions  now  in  sight.  If 
the  southern  crop  should  be  delayed  by 
a  frost  or  other  causes  there  might  be  a 
chance  to  clear  up  the  northern  crop 
on  a  better  basis.  In  eastern  producing 
sections  conditions  have  not  been  quite 
so  bad  as  in  the  Middle  West;  but  good 
onions  have  been  selling  at  GO  to  75c 
per  100  lbs.  in  Western  New  York.^  There 
are  not  many  onions  in  New  England 
this  year — and  growers  are  not  sorry. 
Possibly  there  are  from  100  to  200  cars 
in  storage  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
Total  shipments  from  New  York  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  those  of  last  season  with 
perhaps  GOO  more  cars  to  come.  Some¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  price  this  season 
and  if  there  is  no  improvement  it  is 
likely  that  some  western  onions  will  never 
be  shipped.  Carrots  are  a  drug  on  the 
market,  too,  with  only  35c  per  100  lbs. 
paid  in  eastern  producing  sections  and 
sales  by  the  ton  at  shipping  points.  Cab¬ 
bage  sold  as  low  as  .$1  per  ton  in  Wis¬ 
consin  in  February. 

Prices  of  potatoes  have  tended  down¬ 
ward  slightly  most  of  the  time  since 
January  1,  although  there  was  a  small 
upturn  of  prices  under  way  near  the 
middle  of  February.  Shipments  continue 
too  heavy  to  make  the  immediate  outlook 
very  encouraging.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  weather  as  affecting  the  rate  of  ship¬ 
ment  and  the  progress  of  the  southern 
crop.  It  seems  there  are  still  a  good  many 
potatoes  to  come  forward  from  every 
section  except  the  Central  West.  Maine 
is  quite  likely  to  reach  a  season’s  total 
considerably  above  50.000  cars.  Idaho  is 
slated  to  give  use  30,000  cars,  and  Colo¬ 
rado  may  approach  19.000.  The  whole 
central  western  crop  together,  which  in¬ 
cludes  such  usually  leading  shippers  as 
Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  is 
hardly  likely  to  reach  a  total  of  much 
more  than  10,000  for  the  season.  It  is 
the  heavy  shipments  from  the  Far  West 
that  turn  the  scale  this  season,  and  the 
total  from  all  parts  of  the  country  is 
not  likely  to  fall  very  far  below  that  of 
last  season.  Last  season,  to  be  sure,  was 
a  time  of  rather  light  shipments.  The 
'failure  of  prices  to  reach  anywhere  near 
those  of  a  year  ago  seems  to  be  the  fault 
of  the  general  depression  rather  than  of 
any  overproduction.  Next  season  it  will 
probably  be  another  matter  with  the 
chance  in  favor  of  both  larger  acreage 
and  better  crops.  Some  of  the  potato 
forecasters  are  figuring  out  rather  low 
prices  for  potatoes  next  Fall. 

Prices  of  eggs  reached  levels  seldom 
seen  so  early  in  the  season.  At  one  time 
the  February  storage  eggs  of  good  quality 
were  selling  at  wholesale  at  less  than 
12  cents  a  dozen  in  eastern  markets. 
Fresh  eggs,  of  course,  did  not  drop  to 
any  such  levels,  but  their  price  is  affected 
considerably  by  the  conditions  in  the 
storage  egg  market.  The  storage  holders 
were  in  a  tight  place  with  about  twice  as 
many  eggs  on  hand  as  at  the  same  time  in 
3  929,  and  very  lirtle  demand  because  of 
the  unusual  local  supply  of  fresh-laid 
stock.  Losses  were  severe  and  must  have 
amounted  to  about  four  cents  per  dozen 
in  many  instances,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  egg  prices  compared  with  those 
at  time  of  storage,  not  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  additional  cost  of  about  three 
cents  a  dozen  for  storage  charges.  It  is 
plain  enough  that  dealers  who  were  hard 
hit  by  the  decline  in  eggs  this  season  will 
be  in  no  position  to  buy  heavily  this 
Sprng.  No  doubt  other  dealers  will  take 
their  place  to  some  extent,  but  it  looks 
like  a  dull  season  in  this  line  and  prob¬ 
ably  many  less  eggs  than  usual  in  storage. 
For  that  reason  the  prospect  is  fairly 
good  for  next  Fall  and  better  markets 
would  develop  for  the  product  of  next 
season’s  flocks.  G.  B.  F. 


Making  a  “Noonmark” 

How  did  the  early  New  England  set¬ 
tlers  tell  time  by  the  sun  and  cutting 
notches  in  the  window  sill?  E.  D.  B. 

Kennebunk,  Maine. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  some 
reader  who  has  made  or  seen  one  of 
these  useful  noonmarks  on  doorsills  and 
window  ledges. 


Power  on  Tiptoe  Lowers  Row  Crop  Cost 


Horse  Tools 


Treading  on  its  tiptoe  wheels,  the  Oliver 
Row  Crop  puts  more  of  its  developed 
power  into  traction  than  any  general  pur¬ 
pose  tractor  ever  built  before — up  to 
82%  in  actual  tests. 

The  Row  Crop  with  its  equipment  is  all 
you  need  for  corn  production;  it  plows, 
harrows,  plants,  cultivates,  harvests  in  the 
new  way — the  low  cost  way. 

.  WitkaJI  Row  Ccop  equipment  mounted  . 
ahead  of  the  tiptoe  wheels — in  full  view 
and  under  full  control  of  the  operator — 
counterbalanced  to  follow  the  contour  of 
the  soil — it  works  corn  fields  from  spring 
to  harvest  and  does  not  pack  the  soil. 

It  makes  corn  growing  a  low  cost 
machine  operation  that  means  added 
profit  for  every  bushel. 

See  the  Row  Crop  at  your  Oliver 
Dealer's.  See  its  new  way  of  tool  mount¬ 
ing,  its  new  way  of  quick  changes,  its  tip¬ 
toe  wheels,  or  send  the  coupon  for  the  in¬ 
formation  you  desire  on  tractors  and  tools. 

OLIVER 


SEE 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 

Check  the  squares  opposite  the  tools  in 
which  you  are  interested — cut  at  the  Red 
Dotted  Line  and  Return  this  coupon  to 
Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Sales  Company, 
Harrisburg,  Penn.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.  r.n.-y.s 


YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER 


No.  of  acres  farmed. . . . . Principal  crop... 


State _ 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

February  25,  1931. 

MILK 

February :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3 
per  cent  butterfat,  201 -210-mile  zone, 
,$2.70  per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.41 ;  2B, 
$1.66;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream), 
$1.51 ;  Class  3,  $1.55. 

In  classes  2A,  2I>,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above,  8.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  bettw  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1.  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3,  $1.50. 

\  BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .  $0.28%  @$0.29 

Extra  92  score .  .28 

Firsts,  88  to  91  scorn 
Seconds  . 

Lower  grades 
Ladles  .... 

Packing  stock 
Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy 
Extra  .  •  • 

Firsts  .... 

Seconds  . . 

Centralized  . 


CIIEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  - 

Fresh,  specials 
Fancy  .... 

Wisconsin — Whole  Mil 
Flats,  1930  cured  . 

Fresh  . 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy 

1930  cured  . 

Young  America,  fresh 

June  . 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  fancy  (in 
eluding  premiums) 

Extra . 

Average  extras 
Extra  firsts 
Pacific  Coast  . 

Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered  best  . 

Fair  to  good  .  . 

Storage  best  . . 

Lower  grades 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


.251/2 

.24 


.13 
.25 
.80  % 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

(a 


.271/0 

.25 

.2.31/2 

.24 

.201/2 

.251/0 

.31 

.30 


$0 


.26%® 

.29% 

.24%  (a 

.25% 

.24  @ 

.27 

1.21  @$0.22% 

.IS 

.17 

•IS  @ 

.19 

.16 

.15%® 

.16% 

.18%  @ 

.19% 

.17  @ 

•17% 

.19%® 

.20 

>.26  @  $0.26% 

.23  @ 

.24 

.21%® 

22 

.21 

.23  @ 

.26 

.22  @ 

.23 

.19%® 

.20% 

.15  @ 

.17 

.13  (a 

.15 

.12  @ 

.13 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . 
Fair  to  good  . 

.$0.35  @$0.38 
.  .23®  .30 

.  .150  .20 

Fowls  . 

.  .18® 

.  .14® 

.25 

.24 

.  .11® 

.19 

Capons — Western,  9  lbs 

e  lKc.  _ 

.  .38® 

.44 

.42“ 

i  lbs.  •••••••••••• 

ft  . 

.  .34® 

.40 

.38 

n 

.36 

.  .28® 

.34 

.  .26® 

.34 

.  .40® 

.46 

S  lhs 

.44 

7  1h« 

.42 

r;  ihc;  . 

.40 

5  lbs.  . . . 

.  .31® 

.3S 

.36 

Slips  . 

Turkeys — Dry,  young 
liens  ............ 

Mediums  . 

Common  . 

toms 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  .28® 

.  .31® 

.  .31® 

.  .30® 

.  .25® 

.35 

.38 

.35 

.34 

.30 

.34 

.85 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded 

Graded  . 

Dark,  doz . 

Poor,  doz . 

.  .40® 

.50 

.  .45® 

.  2.50® 

.  1.50® 

.60 

4.00 

2.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

*  -  $0.20(a  $0.: 

.20® 


Fowls,  lb. 
Chickens 
Roosters  . 
Ducks  .  .  • 
Geese  .... 
Rabbits,  lb 


.23® 

.16® 

.15® 


.14 

.28 

.19 

00 


LIVESTOCK 

100  lbs . $8.00@$S. 

. . .  5.00®  6 


Steers, 

Bulls 

Cows  .  —rIo(a]  & 

Calves,  best  . 10.00  @10. 

Common  to  good  .  7.50®  9. 

Sheep  .  3.00®  4 

Lambs  .  7.00®  9 

Hogs  .  S.00@  8 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.1 4  (?/'$0 

Good  to  choice  . OS® 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  ....  0.00@11 

Steers,  100  lbs . 1S.00@20 

Bulls  .  9.00®  9 

Cows  .  9.00@12 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs.  .  .  . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs 
Maine,  180  lbs.  .  . 

Idaho,  bu.  box  . . . 

Bermuda,  bbl.  .  . . 

Cuba,  bu . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu. 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 


10 

.00 

.00 

.50 

.50 

.00 

,00 

.50 

.15 

.12 

.00 

.00 

,25 

.00 


.  $2.50®  $3.25 

.  3.50® 

8.75 

.  3.10® 

3.25 

.  2.40® 

2.65 

.  6.00® 

9.00 

2.75 

.  .75® 

3.50 

.65® 

2.25 

Asparagus, 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts, 
Cabbage,  ton  .  .  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu. 
Celery,  doz . 


VEGETABLES 

doz.  bc-hs. 


qt 


$5.50®  15.00 
.50®  .90 

.16®  .20 
16.00®1S,00 
.50®  .75 

1.00®  2.25 
1.25®  1.75 


Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs.  .  . . 

Eggplants,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Onions — 

Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 
Orange  Co.,  yellow, 

100  lbs . 

.75®  1.25 
.  6.00®  8.00 

.  3.85®  4.50 
.  2.00  @  3.50 
.  2.00®  4.00 

.  .85®  1.00 

.  .75®  1.00 

50-lb.  bag  . 

.  .40®  .55 

Red.  100-lb.  -bag  . 

.  .90®  1.15 

White,  50-lb.  bag  . 

.  .50®  1.00 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 

.  1.00®  1.80 

50-lb.  bag  . . 

.  .50®  .75 

Red,  100  lbs . 

.  .75®  1.25 

White,  50  ’lbs . 

.  .50  @  1.25 

Parsnips,  bu.  . . 

.85®  .75 

Peas,  bu.  . . 

.  2.00®  5.25 

Peppers,  .bu . 

.  1.00®  3.25 

Radishes,  bu . 

.  1.00®  2.00 

Salsify.  100  bchs . 

.  6.00(f/10.00 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Winter,  ‘bbl . 

String  beans,  bu . 

.  .80®  .75 

.  1.50®  2.00 

.  2.00(t/i  6.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

.  2.00®  4.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

r,  ‘>n 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 

.  7.°5@  7.35 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . 

.$4.00  (J  $6.00 

Wealthy  . 

.  2.00®  4.25 

Greening  . 

.  2.00®  5.50 

Baldwin  . 

.  2.25®  5.50 

Spy  . 

.  2.25®  6.00 

York  . 

.  5.50®  6.50 

Tears,  bu . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 

.  1.50®  3.75 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 

.  .30®  .40 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothv,  ton  .  .$28.00® 29.00 

No.  2  . 26.00®  27.00 

No.  3  .  22.00@24.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@28.00 

Straw,  rye  .  ^  14.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  12.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 


$0.94% 

.79% 

.44 

.61% 


WHEAT  IN  OTHER  MARKETS 

Chicago,  No.  2 'hard  .  .  .  .80.78%  @  $0.78% 
Kansas  Citv — 

No.  2  dark . 69%  ®  .72% 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark . 74%  @  -77% 

Winnipeg — 

No.  1  northern .  .59 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.36@$0.37 


Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .IS 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt.  .  .  .25 

20  per  cent  .  .16 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 35@  .38 

Gathered  . 30@  .32 

Turkeys,  lb . 35  @  .50 

Chickens  . 35 @  .45 

Ducklings  . 80®  .35 

Capons  . 48®  .55 

Apples,  doz.  . . 30®  .35 

Oranges,  doz . 35®  .50 

Potatoes,  peck . 85®  .40 

Lettuce,  head . 10®  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 08®  .04 

String  beans,  lb . 30®  .35 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  i>y  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agricultural.) 

There  have  been  few  important  changes  at 
Boston  during  the  past  week.  Supplies  have 
been  moderate  with  demand  variable.  Supplies 
of  apples  have  been  less  plentiful  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  improvement  in  demand  is  noted.  Eggs 
have  firmed  slightly.  The  wool  market  was 
inactive  except  on  top  grades. 

Apples. — -Supply  moderate;  demand  good  on 
good  stock.  Native  Baldwins  ord.  75c  to  $1.25; 
poorer  50c.  Baldwins  fancy  $1.50  to  $1.75;  lge. 
Ex.  fey.  mostly  $2.  McIntosh  ordinary  73d  to 
$1.25;  best  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75:  large :  Ex. 
fancy  $2;  few  $2.25.  Various  odd  varieties 
ordinary  50c  to  $1.50  at  std,  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Native 
cut  off  35c  to  COc  bu.  box.  Texas  crates  bch. 
$2  to  $2.50. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish  50c  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
Danish  00c  to  $1.10  100  lb.  sacks.  Fla.,  1%  bu. 
liamp.  $1  to  $1.25.  Texas  crates  $1.75  to  $1.85. 
Savoy  mostly  $2. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  40c  to  05c;  few  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  behd.,  best,  $2.55  to  $3,  poorer  lower  crt. 
Texas  crates  best  $2.25  to  $2.75,  poorer  lower. 

Cucumber.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  hothouse  50  to  60  cukes,  $7  to  $S, 
poorer  low  as  $4  std.  bu.  box.  Ind  hothouse 
$2  to  $2.50  24  cukes.  Cuban  erts.,  $4  to  $5. 

Cranberries.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.  Ilowes  best  $4  to  $5  poorer 
lower  %  bbl.  creat. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  25c  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4-5  dozen  heads  best  $3  to  $3.75;  poorer 
low  as  $2.25. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  5  Oto  60c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley  few 
best  $1  25,  poorer  lower  100  lbs.  Mich.  50c  to 
65c  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  ord..  mostly  $1  to  $1.10  100 
lbs.  Ohio  and  Ind.  mostly  $1.10  to  $1.25  100 
lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Maine  100  lbs.  $1.65  to  $1.75  bag.  P.  E.  I. 
Mts.  best  $2  to  $2.15,  poorer  $1.85  90  lb.  bag. 
Idaho  bakers  few  sales  $2.50  to  $2.75  bbx. 

Radishes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
40  to  50  belts.  Hothouse  ord.  75c  to  $1.35,  fancy 
$1.50  to  $200  std,  bu.  box. 

Spinach. —  supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas  best  65c  to  75c;  poorer  50  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fttir  Market  weak.  Native  Blue  Hubbard 
mostly  COc  to  85e  bbl.  1  to  1  !4  lb. 


Tomatoes  — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  hothouse  ord.  15c  to  30c  lb.  Fla. 
fair  $2  to  $3.50  6  bskt.  crate.  Mex.  lugs 

mostly  $4. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  mod.  light. 
No.  I  Timothy  26.50.  Eastern  $18.50  to  $23.75. 
Clover  mixed  red  $24.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  30c. 
Firsts  27c  to  29 %.  Seconds  25c  to  26%  pound. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
ex.  29.  White  ex.  27c  to  28c.  Fresh  eastern 
22c  to  25c  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Market  firm,  demand  good. 
Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  24c  to  25c;  3  to  3%  lbs.  22g  to 
23c;  Natives  25c  to  26c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs. 
23c  to  28c;  4%  to  6  lbs.  29e  to  31c;  Roosters 
20c  to  21c  lb.  Live  fowl  steady  25c  .  Leghorns 
23c.  Roosters  14c  to  16c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
23c  to  23%c.  Fresh  17  to  17%c.  Western 
held  22  to  23c.  Fresh  16%  to  17c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $6  to 
$6.50.  Calif,  small  white  $6  to  $6.50..  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes  $7  to  $7.50.  Red  Kidney  $10  to  $10.50. 
Lima  $8.50  to  $9  100  lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Demand  fair.  Prices 
mostly  lower  except  on  top  grades. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  strictly  combing,  29 
to  31c;  Clothing.  22  to  23c;  combing,  70  to  75c; 
clothing,  57  to  60c;  %  blood  strictly  combing  27 
to  28c;  clothing  22  to  23c;  combing,  58  to  62c; 
clothing.  50  to  53c;  %  blood  strictly  combing, 
25c;  clothing,  22  to  23c;  combing.  45  to  48c; 
clothing  42  to  44c;  !4  blood  strictly  combing, 
24  to  25c;  clothing  21  to  22c;  combing.  40  to 
43c:  clothing,  35  to  37c;;  Terr,  fine  combing, 
65  to  68c;  clothing  58  to  60c;  %  blood  combing, 
59  to  62c;  clothing  53  to  55c;  %  blood  50  to  53c; 
clothing  45  to  48c;  %  blood  combing,  45  to  47c; 
clothing,  38  to  42c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. —  Supply  light;  market  about  steady 
with  a  week  ago,  demand  verv  slow.  Bulk  of 
sales  $7.50  to  $8., 

Cattle. — Supply  light;  market  weak  with  some 
sales  of  all  classes  23  to  50c  lower;  demand 
poor. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4  to  $0.50;  Low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $3.50  to  $5.50. 
Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $7  to  $11;  cull  and 
common  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep.- — -Supply  lambs  light;  market  weak; 
demand  poor. 

Lambs. —  (84  lbs.  down)  Medium  to  choice 
$6.50  to  $9;  (all  weights)  cull  and  common  $5 
to  $6.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  light;  market  weak  to 
$10  lower;  demand  poor:  choice  (per  head)  $120 
to  $140;  good  (per-  head)  $85  to  $120;  medium 
(per  head)  $50  to  $70;  common  (per  head)  $30 
to  $50. 


Buffalo  Markets 


Live  poultry  supplies  have  declined  and  prices 
are  higher.  Most  produce  is  holding  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  33  to  34c;  tubs,  31  to  32c; 
firsts,  2$  to  30c;  undergrades,  25c.  Cheese, 
lower;  new  daisies,  18c;  longhorn,  18  to  19c; 
brick,  22c;  brick  Swiss,  27c;  limburger,  31c. 
Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  25  to  27c;  grade 
A.,  22  to  24c;  grade  B.,  20c;  grade  C.,  15  to 
16c;  nearby  at  mark,  18  to  22c;  western,  12 
to  20c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  21 
to  26c;  chickens.  32  to  35e;  old  roosters,  16 
to  21c;  capons,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  24  to  26c; 
geese,  16  to  17c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live 
poultry,  higher;  fowls,  19  to  24c;  springers,  18 
to  20c;  old  roosters,  15  to  16c;  ducks,  20  to 
25c;  geese,  16  to  17c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  unclas¬ 
sified,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Greening,  $1.10  to  $1.15; 
Wliealthy,  Baldwin,  $1.25:  Rome  Beauty,  Jona¬ 
than,  Snow,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Delicious,  Northern 
Spy,  $1.75  to  $2;  McIntosh,  $1.50  to  $2.25. 
1’otatoes,  weak;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  85c; 
150-lb.  bag,  $2.50  to  $2.60;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $9; 
sweets,  Del.,  bu.  hamper,  $1.90  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.50;  marrow,  $5.75:  white  kidney, 
$7.50;  red  kidney,  $9.50  to  $10.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  60  to  90c;  Spanish,  crate,  $1 
to  $1.90;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  45  to  50c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Cal.,  keg,  $3.75 
to  $5;  honeydews,  So.  American,  box,  $2.75  to 
$3;  oranges,  C’al.,  box,  $3.50  to  $4;  Fla.,  $2.75 
to  $3.50;  pears,  Cal.,  box.  $2.75  to  $3;  straw¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  pt.,  20  to  23c. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to  $3; 
artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $4;  asparagus,  2-doz. 
bchs.,  $8;  beans,  Fla.,  green  and  wax,  bu.  ham¬ 
per,  $5  to  $6;  beets,  bu..  40  to  50c  broccoli, 
Tex.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  Brussels  sprouts,  Cal., 
drum,  $5  to  $6;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  35  to  60c;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2;  celery,  doz.,  60  to  80c;  cucumbers, 

2- doz.  box,  $2.75  to  $3.50,  escarole,  Fla.,  bskt., 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  horseradish,'  bbl.,  $7  to  $7.50; 
lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  mushrooms, 

3- lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  parsnips,  bu.,  50c  to  60c; 
peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $5  to  $5.50;  jieppers,  Fla., 
crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,,  10  to 
20c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton,  40  to  65c;  spinach, 
Tex.,  bu.,  80  to  90c;  squash,  bu.,  53  to  65c; 
tomatoes,  Fla.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.25;  turnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Feed. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton;  $18, 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw,  $10 
to  $10.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  818.50;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $17,  red  dog,  $21.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $30.50;  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $33.50;  hominy,  $25.25;  gluten,  $31.70; 
oa.tfeed,  $9.80;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.50  to  $6; 
Alfalfa.  $16  to  $17;  Alsike,  $16  to  $17:  clover, 
$¥7  to  $18.50.  C.  H.  B. 


f.  ** 

Pittsburgh  Markets 


1  CATTLE 

Steers  900  to  1,100,  good . $S,00@$S.60 

Medium  .  6.73©:  8.00 

Common  .  5.50©  6.75 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  8.25®  8.60 

Medium  .  6.75®  8.23 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good  .  6.50®  7.75 

Common  and  Medium  .  4.50®  6.50 

Cows,  good  .  4.50@  5.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.50®  4.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.00©  3.50 

Bulls,  Ylg.  exc.  good,  beef  .  5.00®  5.50 

Cutter-medium  .  3.25®  5.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  cli .  9.50©  11.50 

Medium  .  7.00®  9.50 

Cull  and  common .  4.00©  7.00 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch .  6.00®  S.50 

Common  and  medium .  3.00®  6.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch. . .  ,$7.85@$8.10 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  180,  good  and  ch. .  .  7.90®  8.10 

ISO  to  200.  good  and  ch .  7.75@  8.00 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  220,  good  and  ch..  7.50©  7.85 

220  to  250  good  and  ch .  7.15©  7.65 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  good  and  ch.  6.80©:  7.25 

290  to  350.  good  and  ch .  6.60®  6.90 

I’kg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  good  5.35®  6.00 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch .  7.50@  7.90 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $8. 50©  $9.50 

Medium  .  7.00®  8.50 

91  to  100,  medium  and  ch .  6.75®  8.75 

All  wts..  common  .  5.50©  7.00 

Wethers,  90  to  120.  med.  and  good..  4.00©  6.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120  med.  and  ch .  3.25©  5.00 

120  to  150  med.  and  ch .  3.00®  4.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.50®  3.25 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
Apples,  bu.  has.  New  York,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
2%-in  Baldwin  and  Kings.  $1.50;  Hubbardston, 
SL35;  U.  S.  No.  1  and  Utility  2%>-in  Baldwins. 
$1.35  to  $1.50;  U.  S.  Utility,  2%-in  Baldwins 


and  Northern  Spies,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  unclassified. 
2%-in  Baldwins.  $1.25  $1.30;  W.  Va.  U.  K.  No. 
1,  2%-in.  Rome  Beauties,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  boxes, 
Washington,  med.  to  large,  extra  fcv.  Deli¬ 
cious,  $2.50  to  $2.63;  fey.  $2  to  $2.25;  C  grade 
$1.75  to  $2;  fey.  Rome  beauties,  $1.30  to  $1.60; 
fey.  Black  Twigs,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  fey.  Wine- 
saps,  $1.90;  Beets,  old,  bu.  has.  75c;  Cabbage, 
old.  N.  Y.  Danish  Seed,  bulk  per  bbl.  $1.75  to 
$2;  100  lb.  sacks,  90c  to  $1.10;  Carrots,  old,  bu. 
bas.  wslul.,  50  to  65c;  100-lb.  sacks,  rough,  65c; 
Cucumbers,  hothouse.  Ind.  boxes  of  2  dozen  fey’ 
$2.50  to  $2.65;  No.  1  $2.23;  kale,  Va.,  bu.  bas. 
$1.25;  lettuce.  Ohio  hothouse,  10-lb.  chip  bas. 
40  to  50c;  Mushrooms.  Pa.  3-lb,  bas.  85c  to  SI; 
poorer  low  as  35c;  Onions,  U.  S.  'No.  1,  ind 
50-_lb.  sacks.  Yellow,  35  to  40c;  'Whites.  50c'; 
Ohio,  100-lb.  sacks,  yellows,  65  to  75c;  potatoes 
U.  S.  No.  1,  Maine  Gr.  Mts.  120-lb.  sacks' 
$2.13  to  $2.35:  100-lb.  sacks,  $1.80  to  $1.90;  N. 
1 .  whites,  150-lb.  sacks,  $2.50,  Idaho  Russets 
100-lb.  sacks.  $2.15  to  $2.30:  15-lb.  sacks,  37 
to  40c;  Sweet  Potatoes,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Del  bu 
hpr.  yellow,  $2  to  $2.15;  med.  85c;  Tenn.  bu 
hpr.  Nancy  Halls,  $1.60:  Carolinas.  bu.  bas 
Porto  Ricans,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  N.  .T.  bu.  hpr 
yellows,  best  $2.25:  poorer  $1.75  to  $2;  Turnips 
old,  bu.  bas.  washed,  30  to  75c. 


Observations  of  a  Live¬ 
stock  Man  Across 
the  Continent 

(Continued  from  Page  314) 

These  grades  are  similar  in  that  both 
show  marked  low  condition  and  lack  of 
quality,  the  culls  being  thinner  and 
lighter.  As  a  result  of  proper  feeding 
and  worming  at  the  end  of  the  102-day 
feeding  test  the  gains  made  on  the  test 
lambs  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  average 
grade  of  the  low  medium  lambs  about 
one  to  1%  grades,  or  from  cull  and  com¬ 
mon  to  medium. 

O11  some  recent  work  relative  to  the 
production  of  early  lambs  for  Maryland 
markets,  it  is  stated  that  many  Mary¬ 
land  sheepmen  market  their  lambs  from 
the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  June, 
at  about  35  to  40  lbs.  for  the  earliest 
lambs,  and  up  to  70  lbs.  for  later  mar¬ 
keted  lambs.  These  lambs  are  worth  as 
much,  and  frequently  more,  per  head  for 
slaughter  purposes  at  this  season,  and  at 
these  weights,  as  they  are  later  at  much 
heavier  weights.  Information  relative’ to 
cost  of  early  lamb  production  therefore 
was  desirable.  With  this  idea  in  view, 
three  flocks  of  ewes  of  different  types 
were  used  in  an  experiment  during  1030. 
The  types  used  were  purebred  Hamp- 
sliires  bred  to  a  purebred  Hampshire 
ram ;  Delaine-Merino  ewes  bred  to  a 
purebred  Dorset  ram  ;  and  Dorset  X  De¬ 
laine-Merino  bred  to  a  purebred  South- 
down  ram. 

The  lambs  sired  by  the  Southdown  ram 
were  the  most  valuable  per  head  bringing 
$10.29,  while  the  Hampshire  lambs  were 
the  most  valuable  per  ewe,  due  to  the 
larger  number  of  pounds  of  lambs  pro¬ 
duced  per  ewe,  with  a  value  per  ewe  of 
$11.49.  The  lambs  in  each  group  were 
fed  shelled  corn,  peanut  meal,  and  clover 
hay  in  creeps.  Feed  consumption  based 
on  100  lbs.  liveweight  was  practically  the 
same.  The  average  ration  consumed  by 
the  lambs  in  the  creeps  up  to  70  days  of 
age  was  about  .5  lb.  of  concentrates  and 
.25  lb.  of  hay  per  head  daily.  The  total 
creep  feed  cost  was  87  1-10  cents  per 
lamb.  The  margin  of  lamb  rvalue  per 
ewe  over  feed  posts  for  the  70-day  period 
was  $1.65  for  the  Hampsliires  ;  $3.06  for 
the  Delaine-Merinos;  and  $5.39  for  the 
Dorset  X  Delaine-Merinos, 

The  original  brick  building  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  fronting  on  the  Bal¬ 
timore-Wash  ington  Highway  is  still  in 
use.  It  was  built  in  1798  from  brick 
brought  over  as  ballast  in  old  English 
sailing  vessels.  They  would  return  loaded 
principally  with'  tobacco  from  the  new 
world.  Until  1S56,  when  the  university 
was  established,  this  original  building 
was  used  as  a  post  tavern,  and  was 
called  Rossburg  Tavern. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


MOVE  POULTRY 


ship  Your  Live  Broilers  anti  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 


KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO.  Market,  ^New  ^Yofk  "  City 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 


This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper:  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 


7ht  RURAL  N  E  W  -YORKER 


COMFORT 


Comfort— convenience— a  full  share  of 
the  worth-while  things  in  life— these 
are  priceless  possessions  whose  value 
you  alone  must  judge. 

They  are  the  desires  of  every  man 
and  woman  on  the  farms  of  America 
—and  a  basic  requirement  for  their 
fulfillment  is  good  fence  to  protect 
and  hold  secure  the  earning  power  of 
agriculture  —  better  livestock  —  bigger 
crops— more  productive  labor. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  INSTATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


NOW — you  can  obtain  Banner  Steel  Posts 
painted  a  brilliant  orange — bringing  dis¬ 
tinctive  color  to  a  product  that  renders 
distinctive  service.  Dealers  everywhere. 


:  :  .  MAIL  THE  COUPON  ;  :  : 

We  have  a  worth-while  surprise  for  you — a  delightful  and  *“  ‘  “  ;  “  ~  ~ 

educational  gift  that  will  provide  many  pleasant  hours  of  R-1382— 208  so.  LaSaiie  street,  Chicago,  111. 

profitable  entertainment  for  every  member  of  the  family.  Name . - - - 

Yours  with  our  compliments  Address - - — . — . — 

— sent  prepaid— if  you  will  send  °*y 

.  .  ,  ,  ,  // /  /  T  /.  I  'v/I r  -  1 L  -1  *  Ay  Your  Dealer’s  Name _ 

us  the  coupon  without  delay.  ff  r  * 

J  it  IFe  are  interested  in  Fence  and  FosCz - - - 


PENCES 

orangenbanner, 

STEEL  POSTS 
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Prices  Are  Lower  Now ! 


It’s  Time  To  Order  March  Chicks 

You  must  have  March  Chicks  to  Ret  early  fall  eggs.  Insure  success  with  Rugged  Roseinont 
Chicks  from  Qualified  Breeding  Flocks.  Backed  by  19  years  of  scientific  breeding.  Prices 
reduced  for 


Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  March  8th 


BREED 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

White 

Leghorns,  Utility  . 

. $2.75 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

“ 

' '  Grade  A  . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

60,00 

115.00 

Brown 

Leghorns,  Utility  . 

.  3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

*  * 

“  Grade  A  . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Barred 

Rocks,  Utility  . 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

105,00 

i  ( 

“  Grade  A  . 

7.50 

14,00 

67.50 

130.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds,  Utility  . 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

“ 

“  “  Grade  A  . 

.  4.00 

7.75 

14.50 

68.00 

132.00 

White 

Rocks,  Utility  . 

.  3.75 

6,75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

“ 

“  Grade  A  . 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

142.00 

White 

Wyandottes.  Utility  . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

“ 

Grade  A  . 

.  4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

Jersey 

Black  Giants.  Grade  A . 

.  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

172.50 

Mixed 

Chicks  for  Broilers  . 

.  2.75 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

The  ROSEMONT  GUARANTEE — Complete  Satisfaction  to  Every  Purchaser. 
Postage  Prepaid — Send  Check,  Express  or  P.  0.  Money  Order. 

Catalog  Free  on  request.  Pictures  our  plant  and  breeding  flocks. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


M 


ft  I 


&lll  $<\ys  they ,5  loo  muck  Science 

"tau^kt-  in  its"'  ickools - an  ke  aih| 

no  use  "for  Science.  .  .He  ciafms 
iT  ft-  wasVit~  "for  one  o  ’  tkem  5cier\ce 
■fellows  irweritTn'  *tK  law  o'  oravify' 
ke  would  rit"  kave  "t  be  bothered 
wearlrv'  *5u5pender\5  . 

.  Bat  if  was  Science.  Ud  tK  fell  ow 
"t~  invent-  1  eadclad  jEarrrv  f^nce  - 

He  "found  out"  by  Science  fkat"  I g ad 
dorit”  wear  C~ff  in  fk'  Weatker  liKe  ordinary  f~ence 
codtfrv’  .  An  Science  showed  kim  he  could  put~ 

5  ever,  times  as  much  Coat~ir\’  on  fk'  wire ,  if"  if”  Wa-5 
lead  Coalin’ ,  oh*  Ik  Coatin'  would  nt~  peel  off"  "IK"  wire 
when  if"  was  Wove  into  "fence  .  Ik  in  Coat"in5  debt-  last". 
An  Coo*  m  s  Itvat-  p<e|  IS  Wonse  .  'Write  »n  for-  Ih  *  ■ 
leaflet"  *v5in  and  Rust  ^  and  fk'  new  prices  .  " 

Address  /^EKJHBOR  t>AV&  , 

P5. -  tiAen  in  at""  -y^c  |  eadclad  N/i’rc  Co. 

on  K-P.tCA.  V/edr»es day5  j  •  u  \ 

„V  S ■■  <S  pm.  Wme.  /‘Wdsv.lle,  Wo. 


Grandview  Offers 
BIG  DISCOUNT 

BUY  Grandview  Egg  Basket 
Strain  Chicks  NOW  and  save 
money  on  the  initial  purchase. 
Make  more  money  later  from 
increased  egg  production. 

Get  This  Illustrated 
Book  FREE 

Just  off  the  press — a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  development 
of  these  famous  flocks — with 
egg  records  and  actual  profit  in¬ 
formation.  Get  it  now  before 
buying  your  chicks. 

Grandview  Poultry 
Farm,  Inc. 

Box  RN  7  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


NEW  LOW  PRICES!— 100%  SAFE  DELIVERY 
BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTES,  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  &  BROWN 
LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED  ANCONAS 
SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS 
Thousands  weekly.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
insures  Your  Profits!  State  Inspected!  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

R|  Dcn  HATCHING  EGGS,  $5.80-100.  95%  fertile. 

■  I*  lltU  CHICKS,  $16.00-100.  From  choice  breed¬ 
ers,  state  tested  twice.  10  years  breeding  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  and  size.  Briggs  Poultry  Farm,  West  Si.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


BUTTERCUPS— Cocks  and  Cockerels.  Price  reasonable 
vl  Guaranteed.  Well  bred.  COEMAN  PECK,  Holmes,  N.  V. 


Big  56-Page  BOOK 


tells  about 

R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Ply.  Rocks 
White  Ply.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Leghorns 

each  article  written  by  a  Master  Breeder 
of  the  variety.  Other  valuable  information 
on  raising  and  cashing  in  with  chickens 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Address  : 

Mass.  Certified  Breeders 

Lock  Box  34  R  Grafton,  Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CERTIFIED  POULTRY  BREEDERS,  INC. 


BIG  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Large,  Lay  and  Pay  Kind. 
Our  docks  headed  by  pedigreed 
males  from  hens  that  produced 
’225  to  270  eggs  in  their  first  lay¬ 
ing  year.  At  our  modern  poultry 
farm,  we  are  trap  nesting  700 
Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorn  Hens  under.  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  Supervision.  This  is  the 
third  largest  flock  in  Ohio  under  Supervision.  We 
Hatch  8  other  breeds  of  chicks.  Every  breeder 
Blood-tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Can  you 
afford  to  take  a  chance  with  chicks  from  untested 
flocks?  Free  Catalog,  write  for  it  today. 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery,  Route  20  Lancaster.  O. 


P 


A  I  II  P  ’  Q  Barred  and  White  Rocks . 10c 

^  White  Leghorns .  9e 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  !>e 

2  ,  .  .  J  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  C.O.I). 

L- hlCKS  Geo.  W.  Paige  Selinsgrove,  Pa 


CU  |  p  If  C  FROM  FREE  RANGE  AND 
nlWkP  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS. 

Barred  Rocks,  1 0c ;  R.  I.  Reds,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  9c: 
Eight  Mixed.  8c:  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free.  B.  W.  Amey,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Around  Cayuga  Lake 

Now  that  the  sun  comes  up  earlier, 
and  is  staying  with  us  longer  each  day,  it 
soon  reduces  snow  to  water  and  the  wet 
roofs  steam  in  the  warm  rays.  We  were 
glad,  however,  that  the  clouds  were  too 
thick  and  gray  on  February  2,  for  even 
the  tiniest  sunbeam.  That  day  in  the 
lake  country  was  simply  a  “nor’easter.” 
Cayuga's  gray-green  waters  were  seething 
and  boiling.  We  could  hear  the  waves 
pounding  on  the  beach  below  ns  even 
though  they  were  obscured  by  the  blind¬ 
ing  snowstorm. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  the  crows  wend¬ 
ed  their  way  northward  on  the  daily  jour¬ 
ney  for  food.  With  the  fields  under  heavy 
snow  they  turned  to  the  shore  for  food. 
Usually  it  can  be  found  there  in  plenty. 
But  as  darkness  fell  they  went  winging 
back  to  the  woodland  south  of  us,  settling 


Demonstrations  Are  Useful 

J.  C.  Myers,  a  Washington  County, 
Ohio,  farmer,  attended  his  first  farm 
machinery  demonstration  in  1925,  after 
trying  to  cut  plowing  and  planting  costs 
on  his  80-acre  farm.  lie  had  used  heavy 
teams  and  light,  an  outside  tractor,  and 
tried  a  renting  plan.  Hearing  that  a 
local  dealer  was  making  a  power  demon¬ 
stration  in  his  community,  he  decided  to 
attend  it. 

“This  dealer  plowed  a  small,  irregular 
field  at  my  request,”  said  Mr.  Myers, 
“And  lie  worked  out  a  plan  whereby  a 
group  of  small  farmers  like  myself,  could 
buy  and  use  a  tractor  collectively.  I  was 
skeptical  of  the  plan,  but  a  few  days 
later,  eight  owners  of  nearby  farms 
bought  the  machine  and  put  it  into  ser¬ 
vice.  The  following  Spring,  we  reduced 
plowing  costs  more  than  one-third,  and, 


Late  Winter  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Country 


there  for  the  night  with  loud  cries  that 
diminished  to  low  mutterings  and  finally 
to  silence. 

The  starlings  visited  the  apple  trees  for 
insects  under  the  bark  and  for  the  seeds 
of  the  old  apples  still  hanging  on  the 
branches.  They  scorn  the  bread  put  out 
for  them.  On  clear,  sunny  days  these 
birds  gather  in  numbers  along  the  shore 
for  a  bath  which  they  take  by  tripping 
in  and  out  of  the  shallow  water  around 
the  rocks.  Corn  and  wheat  are  furnished 
for  the  pheasants  and  partridges  in  this 
section. 

All  day  long  the  storm  raged  while 
the  east  wind  whistled  down  chimneys 
and  came  in  at  every  gust.  The  storm 
took  its  toll  from  the  woodbox  that  so 
rapidly  emptied.  We  scoffed  at  the  ba¬ 
rometer  whose  small  steel-blue  indicator 
kept  swinging  toward  fair,  but  with  the 
coming  night,  the  wind  died,  the  clouds 
dispersed,  stars  twinkled  and  the  moon 
peeped  out.  Its  silvery  beams  fell  di¬ 
rectly  across  the  supper-table  spattering 
the  white  cloth  with  the  window  pane's 
shadow  and  the  interlaced  branches  of 
the  maple  tree.  And  our  outside  world 
became  still,  a  transformed  fairyland 
where  dark  forms  of  rabbits  bopped  si¬ 
lently  across  the  white. 

ELLEN  C.  RICKARD. 


by  revising  the  plan  to  suit  local  con¬ 
ditions,  we  could  use  tractor  power  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  day. 

“During  the  same  year,  I  attended  an¬ 
other  demonstration,  and  learned  how  to 
re-arrange  my  fields.  On  another  occasion, 
I  was  taught  how  to  cultivate  a  small 
orchard  by  tractor  power.  Later,  the 
same  day,  we  got  instructions  on  making 
hitches  which  proved  valuable  not  only 
to  the  tractor  owner,  but  to  the  general 
farmer  as  well.  Gradually,  I  began  to 
look  upon  these  demonstrations  as  money- 
savers,  and  I  formed  the  practice  of  at¬ 
tending  every  one  in  my  locality.  I  not 
only  attend,  but  I  take  my  farm  problems 
with  me,  and  it  very  seldom  happens 
that  I  do  not  receive  some  information 
of  value. 

“I  find  that  many  farmers  owning  but 
a  few  acres  of  land  have  the  opinion 
that  power  equipment  is  not  made  for 
them.  They  need  to  know  what  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  this  direction 
during  the  past  few  years.  This,  the  pub¬ 
lic  demonstration  can,  and  does  do.” 

F.  it.  c. 


“Wiiat  is  the  best  thing  to  do  when 
the  brakes  of  one’s  car  give  way?”  asks 
a  motoring  correspondent.  Hit  something 
cheap. — Everybody’s  Weekly. 
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The  new, 
longer-life 

CEL-O-GLASS* 


guards  your  poultry  profits 


by  bringing  more  chicks 
through  the 

IO-week$  "danger-period 


CEL-O-GLASS  pays  for  itself  and  makes 
a  big  profit  for  you  the  very  first  year. 
Eight  years  of  performance  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  already  proved  that 
CEL-O-GLASS  prevents  chick  losses.  If 
CEL-O-GLASS  saved  only  10  extra  chicks, 
they  would  be  worth  at  least  $15  at  ma¬ 
turity.  And  all  you  need  for  a  400-chick 
brooder  is  30  to  40  square  feet  of  CEL-O- 
GLASS.  Many  farmers  are  bringing  more 
than  95%  of  their  chicks  through  to 
healthy  maturity  with  CEL-O-GLASS. 

CEL-O-GLASS  gives  you  these  big 
profits  year  after  year.  The  new,  im¬ 
proved  CEL-O-GLASS  is  much  tougher 
and  stronger  than  ever  before.  It  has  a 
better  coating,  and  it  will  last  longer  than 
any  other  similar  product  on  the  market. 
The  cold  winds  and  moisture  of  winter 
will  not  weaken  it. 

You  can  get  all  these  benefits  of  the  new 
CEL-O-GLASS  at  no  increase  in  price. 

CEL-O-GLASS  protects  chicks 

from  the  dreaded  "danger-period" 

It’s  those  first  10  weeks  that  mean  life  or 
death,  profit  or  loss  .  .  .  that’s  the  “dan¬ 
ger-period.” 

CEL-O-GLASS  protects  your  little 
chicks’  lives  by  flooding  your  brooder 
houses  with  the  life-giving  ultra-violet 
rays  of  sunlight.  Ultra-violet  rays  through 
CEL-O-GLASS  cause  the  chicks’  blood 
to  manufacture  Vitamin  D.  This  means 
strong,  healthy,  faster-growing  chicks  that 
will  develop  into  real  profit  makers. 

Ultra-violet  rays  also  prevent  losses  by 
helping  to  guard  against  leg  weakness  and 
other  serious  diseases.  CEL-O-GLASS 
helps  keep  your  brooder  houses  warmer. 
Chicks  will  be  more  comfortable  and  lively 
during  cold  weather. 

Why  not  get  the  benefits  of  CEL-O- 
GLASS  now?  Remodel  your  present 
brooders  into  CEL-O-GLASS  health 
brooders.  Install  the  CEL-O-GLASS  on 
frames  to  swing  in  to  the  side  or  up  under 
the  roof  when  not  in  use.  This  insures 
longest  life. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  also  valuable  for  use 
on  laying  houses,  hog  houses,  cold  frames, 
storm  doors,  dairy  barns,  etc.  You  can 
get  CEL-O-GLASS  at  hardware,  lumber, 
seed  and  feed  dealers.  Write  for  free  blue¬ 
prints  of  brooder  houses,  laying  houses, 
hog  houses,  etc.  If  your  local  dealers  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  write  Acetol  Products, 
Inc.,  Dept.  403,  21  Spruce  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Make  sure  you  get  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS 

For  your  protection,  the  name  is  branded 
on  the  selvage  of  every  roll.  Over  an  8- 
year  period,  CEL-O-GLASS  has  gone 
through  continuous,  steady  improvement. 
Agricultural  experiment  stations  from 
coast  to  coast,  plus  over  a  million  installa¬ 
tions  by  farmers  and  poultry  raisers,  pro¬ 
vide  the  practical  background  for  this 
never-ceasing  improvement.  And  scien¬ 
tific  tests  in  the  CEL-O-GLASS  labora¬ 
tories  are  another  reason  for  this  constant 
improvement.  Only  by  these  means  is  it 
possible  to  offer,  with  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  in¬ 
creased  efficiency,  the  new, 
improved  CEL-O-GLASS. 


CEfcO-CLASS 

T~r*-¥ 


pec,  uS  PAT  Off  Ci  PATCNT  1.580  l 


Lowest  prices  since  1924 


INSIST  ON  GENUINE  CEL-O-GLASS 


©  1931,  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


Tune  in  on  the  Sunshine  Counsellor 
.  .  .  Poultry  Market  Reports  —  Sun- 
hine  Health  Talks.  Every  Friday  at  12:30  noon, 
our  time,  Stations  KYW,  WCAU,  KPO,  KWK, 
?REN,  KFAB,  KOA,  WOC,  WHO,  WOW, 
?DAF.  At  12:45  p.m.  Station  KSTP.  At  1:30 
•m.  Stations  KDKA,  WLW,  WJR. 


BRANDED  FOR  YOUR  PROT 


COAST-TO-COAST  BROADCAST 

A  You  may  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  new, 
improved  CEL-O-GLASS  at  your  dealer’s. 
Shipments  of  the  new  CEL-O-GLASS  began 
early  in  the  Spring  of  1930. 


Crossing  White  Leghorns 
With  Other  Breeds 

I  was  a  breeder  of  all  kinds  of  fancy 
breeds  in  the  year's  between  1919  and 
1926.  I  once  set  a  lien  with  15  mahogany 
It.  I.  R.  eggs  bred  to  an  English  White 
Leghorn  rooster.  The  mother  hen  broke 
three  of  the  15  eggs ;  six  were  roosters 
with  red  necks  and  deep  red  mahogany 
spot  on  shoulders.  The  six  pullets  which 
I  kept  from  time  of  hatching  in  1921 
were  a  beautiful  pink  color  with  not  even 
one  feather  of  white.  They  were  fine 
layers  and  non-setters.  The  eggs  were 
pink  with  white  spots  on  them.  After 
the  first  year  the  eggs  were  large  and 
of  good  form.  I  bought  the  Tancred 
strain  50  chicks  from  a  man  noted  for 
pure  strain  of  poultry  in  1921.  MRS.  D. 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Stores,  Conn.  Report 
for  15th  week  ending  February  13. 

In  the  15th  week  the  birds  in  the 
Storrs  contest  laid  a  total  of  4.768  eggs, 
or  a  yield  of  68.1  p'er  cent,  the  highest 
per  cent  as  yet  for  the  contest  of  the 
present  year.  This  score  of  4,768  eggs 
is  86  eggs  more  than  for  last  week,  but 
14  eggs  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year. 

The  Australorps  and  Barred  Rocks 
gained  about  6  per  cexit  over  last  week’s 
production,  and  the  White  Wyandottes 
about  5  per  cent.  The  White  Rocks  and 
R,  I.  Reds  increased  their  production  3 
per  cent.  The  Leghorns,  however,  lost 
4  per  cent  from  last  week’s  record. 

The  R.  I.  Reds  claim  seven  of  the  first 
10  places  for  the  week.  West  Neck  Farm 
of  New  York,  own  the  Reds  with  the  top 
score  of  60  eggs  and  65  points.  Three 
pens  of  R.  I.  Reds  and  one  of  Leghorns 
tied  for  second  place  with  63  points  each. 
George  B.  Treadwell's  pen  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  laid  63  eggs;  Donald  I.  Good- 
enough's  pen  from  Connecticut,  61  eggs ; 
Homestead  Farms  of  Connecticut,  60 
eggs,  and  Tom  Barron’s  Leghorn  pen, 
bred  in  England,  laid  58  eggs. 

J.  A.  Hanson  from  Oregon,  merits  third 
place  with  a  pen  of  Leghonxs  that  totaled 
61  eggs  and  62  points.  Four  pens  tied 
again  for  fourth  place  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  second  best  pens,  namely  three  R. 

I.  Red  pens  to  one  Leghorn  pen.  These 
all  chalked  up  61  points.  The  birds  be¬ 
long  to  Clxarleseote  Farm  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  which  scored  62  eggs ;  Globus  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  of  Massachusetts,  61  eggs ; 
Meadowedge  Farm  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  Leghorns  laid  61  eggs,  and  Harold 
G.  Colt  from  Connecticut,  with  60  eggs. 

A  report  from  N.  D.  Bottum,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Mount  Hope  Farm  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  includes  the  statement  that  the 
farm’s  flock  production  has  risen  from 
176  eggs  per  bird  in  1927  to  219  eggs  per 
bird  in  1930,  and  this  without  culling 
and  without  using  electric  lights.  Such 
performance  is,  of  course,  hacked  by  a 
constructive  breeding  program. 

Mount  Hope's  motto  is  freedom  from 
disease.  In  discussing  this  phase  Mr. 
Bottum  says,  “A  healthy  flock  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  success,  but  unfortunately  good 
health  is  rarely  achieved  in  the  poultry 
yard.  Quarantine  and  cleanliness  are 
iaborious  but  they  are  essential.  No 
poultryman  should  permit  his  ^  healthy 
liens  to  mingle  with  other  birds.”  Then 
follows  a  formula  that  might  well  be 
more  commonly  practised. 

“The  only  way  to  successfully  fight 
poultry  diseases  is  to  meet  them  at  your 
gates  and  not  permit  them  to  enter.  Be¬ 
gin  with  healthy  stock.  Quarantine 
against  poultry  from  other  farms.  Take 
advantage  of  the  blood  test.  Use  clean 
buildings  and  clean  range.”  All  this  in¬ 
volves,  of  course,  close  supervision,  but 
Mi-.  Bottum  contends  that  the  ultimate 
results  amply  justify  such  a  program. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Australorps.  —  Jerseyland  Farms,  N. 

J. ,  739  eggs,  689  points. 

White  Wyandottes. — Eh cn wood  Farm, 
Mass.,  524  eggs,  503  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
753  eggs,  766  points;  E.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass.. 
720  eggs,  683  points ;  Holtzapple  Poultry 
Farm,  Ohio,  672  eggs,  639  points. 

Barred  Rocks.  —  James  Dryden,  Cal., 
751  eggs,  698  points ;  R.  Walter  Bishop, 
Conn.,  701  eggs,  673  points;  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  Pa.,  721  eggs,  650  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Donald  I.  Goodenouglr. 
Conn.,  875  eggs,  878  points ;  Homestead 
Farms,  Conn.,  858  eggs,  835  points; 
Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  S65  eggs, 
834  points;  Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass., 
759  eggs,  749  points. 

White  Leghorns. — J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore., 
870  eggs,  827  points;  Alfred  J.  O’Dono- 
van,  N.  Y.,  S51  eggs,  824  points;  Tom 
Barron,  England,  807  eggs,  823  points; 
Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Mass.,  895  eggs,  822 
points ;  St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  850 
eg^s,  801  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4.768  eggs,  4,744  points;  total  to  date, 
62,694  eggs,  59,155  eggs;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  60  eggs,  65  points;  best  pen 
to  date,  875  eggs.  878  points;  average 
pen  total  to  date,  626  eggs,  591  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
40  Australorps  and  giants,  59.3 ;  50 

White  Wyandottes,  37.4 ;  130  White 

Rocks,  62.7 ;  140  Barred  Rocks,  65.4 ; 
280  II.  I.  Reds.  66.5;  360  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  77.6;  1, G00  average  all  varieties, 
6S.1. 


Grow, 


For  the  Broilers 

that  you  want  to  turn  into 
quick  cash,  order  Beacon 
Broiler  Feed  to  take  the 
place  of  starter  after  the 
first  six  weeks.  Specially 
developed  for  quick  flesh¬ 
ing.  As  easy  to  feed  as 
Beacon  Complete  Start 
irig  Ration. 


You  Babies  —  Eat  and  GrowvS 

Grow  fast.  Grow  strong  and  big.  Stand 
wing  to  wing  at  the  feed  trough  and  eat 
the  body-building  materials  that  your  tiny 
systems  need. 

There  is  a  special  feed  to  supply  those 
materials  for  you.  Beacon  Complete  Starting 
Ration  contains  each  of  the  nutrients  that 
your  little  bodies  need,  in  the  form  you  can 
eat  and  digest  most  easily.  Best  of  all,  it 
assures  every  one  of  you  of  the  same  chance 
to  live  and  grow.  — — — 

No  chance  for  some  of  you 
to  gobble  up  more  than  your 
share  of  grain — and  upset  the 
balance  for  all  the  rest,  as 
usually  happens  under  the  old 
mash  and  scratch  method  of 
feeding. 

With  Beacon  Complete 
Starting  Ration  in  the  feed 
trough  you  eat  and  grow  uniformly.  You 
develop  rugged  frames.  You  flesh  up,  and 
feather  up  in  a  way  that  delights  the  man 
who  owns  you.  You  make  a  high  rate  of  gain 
per  pound  of  feed  that  puts  money  in  his 
pocket. 

Eight  weeks  on  Beacon  Complete  Starting 
Ration,  and  you’ll  be  lively,  up-and-coming 
youngsters  that  your  owner  will  be  proud  of. 

"The  most  all  around  satisfactory  ration  I 
have  ever  used.”  That  is  typical  of  what 
thousands  of  Eastern  flock  owners  say. 

BEACON 

COMPLETE  STARTING  RATION 

BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 
CAYUGA,  NEW  YORK 


Send  for  the  1930  edition  of  “ Profitable  Poultry  Management ” 
by  Professor  C.  E.  Lee.  112  pages  of  practical  pointers  on  chick 
raising,  broiler  production  and  poultry  problems. 


MARBLE  EGMAKERLL 

Amazes  Poultrymen 

Hens  relish  our  Pure  White  Marble  Egg-Shell 
Maker,  Takes  the  place  of  both  Grit  and 
Oyster  Shells.  No  waste.  Three  I  TOO  lbs. 
sizes— for  Hens,  Turkeys,  Baby  I  $1.00 
Chicks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  I  Prepaid 

BRANDON  ROCK  PRODUCTS  CORP.  Bradnedotn.cvt. 
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Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec- 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
lllllll!lll!!lll!!llllll!llll!lll!llll!llll!ll!l!llll!l!l!!lllllll!!llllllll!llll 


Experience  Taught  Me 

How  to  Raise  Chicks 


Heart-breaking  losses  showed  me  that  something 
was  wrong  with  the  usual  methods  of  raising 
chicks.  I  studied  out  the  causes  of 
these  losses  and  corrected  them.  Now, 

I  raise  90%  and  better,  producing 
plump  broilers  and  fine  pullets. 

You  can  do  as  well  by  following 
my  methods. 

The  story  of  my  early 
struggles  and  final  vic¬ 
tory  is  told  in  a  booklet 
which  I  will  gladly  send 
FREE.  Write  today. 

C.V.  RILL,  Prop.  UNITED  BROODER  CO. 

301  Pennington  Ave,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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This  hen,  Miss  Georgia  Peach,  laid 
304  eggs  at  Georgia  Contest,  1929-30 


YOU  CAN’T 
AFFORD  TO 
MAKE  WILDCAT 


INVESTMENTS  NOW 


WHAT  is  the  ancestry  of  the 
baby  chicks  you  will  buy? 
What  is  their  breeding  rec¬ 
ord?  Who  vouches  for  it?  What 
is  his  standing  in  the  poultry¬ 
raising  world? 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  are  the 
result  of  25  years  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  ...  of  progressive,  construc¬ 
tive  work  in  breeding  and  selec¬ 
tion  ...  of  study  in  the  science  of 
incubation  ...  of  25  years  of 
steady,  progressive  leadership  in 
the  baby  chick  field. 

Kerr  Chickeries  maintain  a 
large  breeding  farm  where  the 
laying  qualities  of  their  birds  are 
accurately  determined  by  trap 
nesting.  In  recent  egg-laying 
contests  Kerr’s  White  Leghorns 
have  made  records  up  to  304  eggs 


.  .  .  Kerr’s  Barred  Rocks  up  to 
277  eggs  .  .  .  Kerr’s  R.  I.  Reds 
up  to  300  eggs,  in  a  year.  Many 
of  the  sires  of  the  chicks  you 


Chickeries  are 
other  high  rec- 

Chicks  are  dis- 


buy  from  Kerr 
from  these  and 
ord  birds. 

Kerr’s  Lively 
tinguished  for  their  trueness  to 
breed  type  as  it  relates  to  cor¬ 
rect  size,  breed-conformation  and 
feather  color.  We  have  50,000 
breeders  blood  tested  for  B.W.D. 
We  have  carried  on  this  blood- 
testing  work  for  six  years.  Chicks 
are  available  in  quantities  from 
such  B.W.D.  tested  stock.  Be 
wise  in  time.  Investigate  careful¬ 
ly  before  you  buy. 

Send  for  our  free,  illustrated 
chick  book  and  price  list. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  inc. 

Dept.  J  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
E.  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 
LANCASTER.  PA, 
DANBURY,  CONN. 


W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
LOWELL,  MASS. 
WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


BABY  SSM  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS . $10.00  $47.50  $90 

TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS..  ..  8.00  37.50  70 

LIGHT  MIXED .  7.00  32.50  .. 

HEAVY  MIXED .  8.00  37.50 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  front  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


20r-2  CENTURY  CHICKS^ 


CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leadinsr  bloodlines.  Sires 
4\  \ \  from  world  famous  trap- 

V  \ \  nest- pedigree  strains.  Big: 

\\  \  type  Barron  Legrhorns.  Big: 

\  iatte-vi*  \ 'S&ctjSS*  \L  Ea:g:  Layers.  Standard  bred 
V  *£2*^' \ Wyandottes,  Rocks,  S.  C. 

\\  Reds.  Minorcas,  etc. 

i°©  Write  today--Get  our  big:  raVh on 

WE  SHIP  C.O.D.  poultry  book  which  gives  v’ith  Each  AP0 
100  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason- 

delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar.  1st 

Established  30  years.  Best  of  references.  Write  today. 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

m  1— ■ i— — ■ — — •*: 

STATE  SUPERVISED — at  less  than 
regular  chick  prices.  Order  now. 

Ship  when  wanted.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival.  SPECIAL — “EARLY  ORDER 
DISCOUNT  or  FREE  BROODER 
STOVE.”  Write  at  once  for 
illus,  literature,  it’s  FREE,  tells 
about  big  dividends  with  our  blood- 
tested  chicks.  (Low  price-list  incl.). 
PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  LEWISTOVVN.  PA. 


HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Quality  higher  and  prices  lower. 
Breeding  birds  selected  and  leg 
banded  by  expert  judges.  Leg¬ 
horns,  lie  each;  Rocks,  Reds, Wy¬ 
andottes,  13c  each  ;Light  Brahmas 
and  Black  Giants,  17c  each. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  special 
price  on  large  orders 
WHARTON  HATCHERY  CO. 


Box  102 
WHARTON 
OHIO 


22S3: 


SEASON  1931 
Faithful  service  for  25  yrs; 

>  Chicks  thatliveand  grow 
Leghorns,  Minorcas.  Hamburgs,  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  aud  Price  List. 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Qta^CHICKS 

//  Increase  Your  Profits 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BURRED  ROCKS 

Big  Healthy  Chicks  from  heavy  laying 
strains.  Low  prices 
Please  write  for  folder — it’s  free 

LAY  WELL  FARM  HATCHERY.  R  5,  Beaver  Spgs.Pa. 


, LEG HORNS 

~>/i 

BARRON-TANCRED 

For  many  years  we  have  been  developing:  our 
Leghorns.  300  to  326-egg:  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horn  stock  used  as  foundation.  We  also  have 
limited  number  Studer’s  Special  Leghorn. 

10  EXTRA  CHICKS  WITH  EACH  lOO 

if  ordered  before  March  1st  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Other 
most  popular  breeds.  Write  todav  and  get  a  catalog  and  price 
Hat  showing  attractive  prices.  UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY 
AND  EGG  FARMS,  Box  307R,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


I  Name. 


I  P.O. . 

1  R.F.D..T. . State. 


600 

Hatchery  Chicks 

Earn  $100 

a  Month 

Sheneeded  money  desperately.  Otherwise  the 
farm  home  would  be  lost.  The  only  chance 
she  saw  was  to  raise  poultry.  So  she  mort¬ 
gaged  the  team  of  mules  and  bought  600 
Hatchery  Chicks.  This  was  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sease 
oflndiana. 

“Weraised  95%  of  them,”  shewrites  "and 
sold  the  cockerels  for  $  180  net.  We  kept 
300  pullets.  They  were  from  a  long  line  of 
heavy-producing  hens.  For  five  months  they 
averaged  200  eggs  a  day,  making  us  an  in¬ 
come  of  $100  a  month.”  The  next  season 
Mrs.  Sease  bought  twice  as  many  chicks, 
which  gave  her  an  income  of  $1,400  for  the 
year.  She  credits  her  splendid  success  with 
poultry  to  Hatchery  Chicks. 

Start  Your  Flock  with  Hatchery  Chicks 
No  wonder  poultry  raisers  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  are  turning  to  Hatcheries  for  their 
chicks!  Hatchery  Chicks  will  pay  you,  too. 
Try  them  and  see.  Start  your  flock  this  season 
with  Hatchery  Chicks.  Note  how  much  more 
money  you’ll  make.  Compare  your  profits 
with  profits  from  home-hatched  chicks. 

Ask  for  our  FREE  Book 

Send  for  our  FREE  Book,  "How  to  Succeed 
with  Poultry.”  It  contains  important  facts 
about  Hatchery  Chicks — how  quickly  they 
will  put  your  flock  on  a  big  pay  basis;  what 
kind  of  breeds  to  select;  the  namesof  hatchery- 
men  who  will  give  you  exactly  the  kind  of 
chicks  you  want.  Don’t  start  another  season 
without  this  book.  Send  for  it  today.  Mail 
the  coupon. 

Let  This  Slogan  Be  Your  Guide 

Hfor  greater  ^propits 

atcheryv^hicks 

Hatcheries  that  use  this  slogan  are  absolutely 
reliable,  can  be  depended  upon  to  deliver 
exactly  the  quality  and  breed  of  chicks  yon 
order,  and  will  guarantee  you  a  square  deal. 
Patronize  the  hatcheries  that  display  this  slogan. 


National  Campaign  Headquarters, 

421  Third  National  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Send  meyour  FREE  Book,  "How  to  Succeed  I 
with  Poultry.”  i-t  | 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

Here  it  is  early  in  February;  a 
warm  rain  falls  gently  upon  the  loose 
snow  of  a  clay  or  two  ago.  I  know  that 

many  of  yon  will  rejoice  in  this  because, 

like  the  well-advertised  business  de¬ 

pression,  the  scarcity  of  water  almost 
everywhere  is  just  as  much  in  evidence. 
We  have  been  more  fortunate  than  some 
of  you  because  the  tubs  in  all  the  stables 
have  kept  overflowing  all  through  this 

dry  period,  when  some  of  our  neighbors 
were  drawing  water  for  stock  for  a  mile. 
It  is  fine  to  be  blessed,  I  assure  you,  and 
still  better  not  to  forget  these  blessings 
when  they  are  showered  upon  us.  Let’s 
hope  the  rain  continues,  for  we  can  stand 
a  good  February  thaw,  which  will  lighten 
hearts  and  fill  many  empty  wells. 

Our  cold  weather  is  on  the  wane,  for 
the  backbone  of  old  Dame  Winter  is 
broken  ;  to  me  it  has  been  a  short  season, 
because  I  have  been  alone,  and  have 
had  plenty  to  keep  me  busy.  I  haven’t 
seen  the  hired  man  since  the  week  before 
Christmas,  and  am  wondering  if  that 
glorious  holiday  is  still  in  evidence  where 
he  holds  forth.  There  are  times  when  I 
am  tempted  to  believe  the  saying  "blessed 
he  nothing,”  and  yet  I  don’t  think  I 
would  be  quite  so  contented  if  there 
wasn’t  so  much  to  be  done.  I  tell  you 
there  is  nothing  that  keeps  the  soul  so 
happy  as  to  have  something  of  your  own, 
even  though  it  isn’t  just  what  you  might 
wish  it  to  be.  I  have  said  before  that 
the  farm  never  turns  you  off;  there’s  al¬ 
ways  something  to  do,  and  in  doing  it 
there  is  that  satisfaction  that  never  comes 
in  some  other  way.  Just  don’t  forget  that 
many  there  are  who  are  worse  off  than 
you  are;  and  we  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
be  willing  to  change  places  with  most 
of  them. 

This  warm  spell  seems  to  have  pepped 
up  the  hens,  for  today  we  got  quite  an 
increase  in  the  egg  yield.  I  have  not 
forced  the  pullets  one  bit  this  Winter. 
What’s  the  use?  The  egg  prices,  like 
most  other  commodities,  have  been 
smashed  all  Winter ;  not  only  up  in  the 
North  Country,  but  everywhere.  Up  to 
recently  we  have  had  a  fair  demand  for 
all  the  eggs  we  had,  but  I  did  get  a 
couple  of  crates  ahead  and  shipped  them 
to  New  York.  The  returns  looked  blurred 
on  the  bill  received,  and  as  I  squinted  a 
little  more  closely  to  make  sure  I  was 
not  mistaken  I  got  “blurry”  too,  for  the 
price  they  made  me  on  all-white  strictly 
No.  1  eggs  was  22  cents.  That  was  not 
very  encouraging,  and  I  don’t  think  I 
shall  try  it  again,  because  I  could  have 
received  30  cents  at  home  for  most  of 
them.  Of  course  this  low  egg  price  will 
scare  some  of  us  out  of  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness,  the  same  as  it  always  has  done, 
but  the  depression  will  pass.  It  always 
did,  and  somebody  has  to  produce  the 
eggs.  Personally  I  think  it  a  good  time 
to  stock  up,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
I  shall  be  going  over  the  incubators  very 
soon,  and  have  them  ready  for  the  early 
hatches.  We  always  like  to  get  the  chicks 
out  of  the  way  before  the  turkeys  come, 
and  it  is  better  for  all  concerned  to  do  so. 

I  don’t  advise  you  to  get  your  Leghorns 
out  before  the  early  part  of  April,  for 
our  own  experience  the  past  season  was 
that  the  lovely  lot  of  200  pullets  which 
were  hatched  March  10  went  into  a  molt 
after  they  had  astonished  us  at  the  egg 
basket  for  two  months  with  an  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy  production.  I  don’t  know, 
though,  but  that  in  the  long  run  we  shall 
get  just  as  much  out  of  them  as  we 
would  if  they  had  been  yearlings,  for  there 
would  necessarily  have  been  a  rest  for  a 
few  weeks  anyway.  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  can  carry  over  the  pick 
of  our  yearling  hens  cheaper  than  we 
can  raise  pullets  to  take  their  place 
every  season ;  I  have  noted  that  some 
have  been  doing  this,  and  that  they  are 
getting  about  as  many  eggs  as  those  who 
have  kept  pullets.  Surely  it  costs  some¬ 
thing  to  bring  a  good  pullet  to  laying 
size,  and  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  we 
can  keep  the  yearlings,  with  as  much 
profit  even  though  they  take  a  two- 
months  rest  and  lay  less  eggs  for  the  full 
year. 

I  don’t  think  any  of  us  need  be  worried 
lest  the  egg  market  has  gone  forever,  as 
some  seem  to  believe,  for  as  I  see  it 
this  is  only  on  a  par  with  about  every¬ 
thing  else  that  most  of  us  have  to  sell 
anyway.  I  still  have  my  wool  lying  in 
the  barn ;  not  an  offer  for  it  at  any  price 

t 


last  season,  and  some  of  my  neighbors 
sold  for  as  low  as  17  cents.  Not  very 
encouraging,  I  assure  you,  but  what 
about  the  men  who  still  have  their  last 
year's  lambs  on  hand?  I  remember  the 
time  when  buyers  came  from  all  points 
of  the  compass  to  buy  lambs  in  the  north¬ 
ern  counties.  We  always  made  a  fail- 
profit  on  them ;  the  demand  was  brisk, 
and  I  never  heard  of  anybody  (who  had 
the  average  ambition)  who  was  obliged 
to  hold  his  lambs  over  a  Winter.  This 
year  it  is  the  reverse,  and  I  do  know  of 
many  who  could  not  sell  at  any  price, 
and  still  have  them. 

A  jar  of  fresh  butter  could  hardly  be 
given  away  just  now,  and  when  you 
talk  about  fresh  eggs  at  the  country 
store  you  are  informed  that  the  chain 
stores  handle  both  butter  and  eggs  and 
sell  their  product  for  far  less  money 
than  you  can  produce  them,  so  there 
you  are. 

True,  we  can  hear  and  read  a  lot  about 
“farm  relief.”  For  the  most  part  it  makes 
interesting  reading.  Cheer  up,  folks; 
there  are  better  times  ahead.  We  can 
do  almost  anything  that  we  want  to  do, 
especially  if  we  go  after  it  in  the  proper 
way.  If  you  are  down  in  the  mouth 
I  think  there  is  a  job  in  the  cellar  that 
should  not  *be  neglected  any  longer ;  go 
down  and  see  if  I  am  not  right.  There 
are  the  piles  of  vegetables,  especially  the 
cabbage,  that  need  to  be  picked  over. 
February  always  starts  up  a  little  fer¬ 
mentation.  It  seems  about  this  time 
every  year  that  things  in  the  cellar  just 
uneonciously  spring  into  new  life.  The 
sprouts  in  the  carrots  remind  you  what 
their  intentions  are.  It  will  soon  be 
Spring ;  let’s  get  busy  now  and  do  up  a 
lot  of  things  that  will  take  valuable  time 
later  and  could  better  be  handled  now. 

WILLETT  RANDALL. 


Ohio  Farm  News 

We  used  to  feed  the  fine  ground  oil 
meal  to  our  sheep.  When  it  gets  wet  it 
is  gummy  and  sticky,  and  if  fed  heavily 
to  lambs,  it  will  gather  on  their  lips 
and  teeth,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the 
trough.  We  were  advised  to  use  coarser 
oil  meal,  and  found  this  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  we  feed  it  and  corn  alone,  with 
none  of  the  trouble  mentioned  above. 
We  are  using  cottonseed  meal  for  at 
least  half  of  the  protein,  and  are  well 
pleased  with  it.  The  sheep  seem  to  like 
it  fully  as  well  or  better  than  the  oil 
meal,  and  it  does  not  get  gummy  and 
sticky. 

Southeastern  Ohio  has  been  hit  very 
hard  with  the  drought.  Sour  ground 
has  scarcely  been  too  wet  to  work  in  tin- 
past  11  months,  all  crops  were  cut  short, 
pastures  dried  up  in  mid-Summer,  and 
water  has  been  very  scarce  with  lots  of 
people. 

Eggs  are  down  to  15  cents,  cream  to 
23  cents.  I  was  talking  to  a  man  who 
milks  15  cows,  he  had  taken  20  gallons 
of  40  per  cent  cream  to  market  and  got 
less  than  $15.  Heavy  hens  are  bringing 
17  cents ;  hogs,  7  to  71/2  cents.  Lambs 
are  a  little  better ;  some  have  shipped 
co-operatively  and  netted  8 cents  home 
weight.  Millers  are  paying  around  75 
cents  for  wheat.  Corn  is  being  shipped 
in  for  78  cents.  One  feed  dealer  has 
shipped  in  a  number  of  cars  of  as  fine 
oats  as  we  ever  saw  at  43  cents.  Hay 
has  been  very  high,  quite  a  bit  being 
shipped  in  and  sold  for  $28  to  $30. 

We  are  having  no  snow,  no  real  cold 
weather,  every  one  is  feeding  carefully, 
one  feed  dealer  says  he  has  so  much  hay 
he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  he 
says  if  the  weather  keeps  on-  like  it  has 
been  he  will  soon  deliver  good  mixed 
hay  for  $20  a  ton.  s.  R. 

Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio. 


To  Descendants  of 
D.  D.  T.  Moore 

May  I  ask  you  if  you  will  send  me  the 
address  of  any  descendants  of  the  Mr. 
Moore  who  formerly  edited  your  paper? 

Ohio.  o.  E.  REEVE. 

Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  established  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
then  called  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker, 
in  1850.  We  have  no  record  as  to  liis 
family,  and  shall  be  glad  to  send  the 
information  desired  to  this  inquirer  if 
anyone  can  supply  it. 


California  now  produces  95  per  cent 
of  the  nation’s  walnut  crop,  and  Oregon 
four  per  cent.  Oregon  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  its  acreage. 
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A  BLESSING 


Buy  no  cod-liver  oil  for  baby  chicks. 
Here’s  Vitamin  D  in  abundance  pro¬ 
cessed  right  in  the  starting  food 


Every  particle  of  growth  in  a  bag  of  feed  is 
largely  wasted  unless  chicks  also  get  sufficient 
Sun  Vitamin  D.  Here  it  is,  in  abundance, 
right  in  the  feed.  Nothing  extra  to  buy,  mix 
or  measure. 

Rich  June  sunshine  for  winter  chicks.  With¬ 
out  it  they  can’t  assimilate 
the  nourishment  that  means 
strong  legs,  hard  bones,  big 
frames.  That’s  why  Pratts 
put  this  extra  supply  of  Vita¬ 
min  D  in  every  bag.  With 
Vitamin  D  added,  Pratt  in¬ 
gredients  can’t  help  but 
make  good. 

Consider  these  foods  and 
minerals  that  have  made  this 
original  baby  chick  food  the 
largest  seller  in  the  world. 

No  wonder  leg  weakness, 
slow  growth,  low  vitality  are 
strangers  to  Pratt  users. 

Abundant  health  and  growth 
Vitamins  A  and  B.  Anti¬ 
rachitic  Vitamin  D.  Nour¬ 


ishing  ingredients  like  ground  hulled  oats; 
dried  buttermilk;  meat  scrap;  cooked  wheat; 
sterilized  bone  meal ;  ground  whole  corn ;  wheat 
middlings;  ground  millet;  rape;  alfalfa  leaf  and 
blossom  meal.  You  can’t  beat  such  splendid 
elements. 

The  baby  body  also  needs  an  extra 
supply  of  minerals.  So  this  chick  food 
includes  a  proper  supply  of  calcium, 
phosphates,  magnesium  to  build  muscle, 
sulphur  to  build  feathers. 

Hatcheries  by  the  thousand  rec¬ 
ommend  Pratts  to  their  customers.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  poultrymen  swear  by  it. 
There  must  be  a  good  reason  for  the 
tremendous  good  will  you  find  every¬ 
where  among  successful  poul¬ 
trymen  for  this  best  way  to 
start  chicks. 

Nearly  every  dealer  car¬ 
ries  Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby 
Chick  Food.  It  is  supplied  in 
a  number  of  convenient  sizes. 

Arrange  for  the  season’s 
requirements  now  so  you 


won’t  be  disappointed.  For  those  who  prefer 
it,  an  all-mash  starter  and  growing  food  is 
now  supplied  by  Pratt  dealers  also. 

Two  other  feeds  handled  by  them  are  worth 
your  present  attention.  A  remarkable  broiler 
mash  for  battery  or  semi-confined  produc¬ 
tion.  And  the  old  reliable  buttermilk  growing 
mash  that  gives  simply  wonderful  results. 

Let  us  send  you  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Pratt  dealer. 

The  POULTRYMAN’S  VITAMIN  GUIDE — 


Send  for  this  chart  of  reliable  information  free  and 
postpaid.  Pratt  Food  Co.,  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Dept.  13. 

Name...  .  . . . 

Town _ _ _ _ — . — . . . . 

R.  F.  D . - .  ...State . 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  hred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size, 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  University. 
You  can't  go  wrong  with  theso  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds, 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry.  Let  us  brood  your  chicks, 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 
WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


HOMESTEAD  FARMS  REDS  WIN 
BLUE  RIBBON  at  ST0RRS 

Month  of  January  1931,  257  Eggs,  873  Points  or  nearly 
24 ozs.  per  Egg.  To  date  (IbC  15  weeks)  this  Pen  has 
L  \1D  858  EGGS  and  scored  835  Points,  a  winter  produc¬ 
tion  of  nearly  82%.  The  Pen  also  ranks  2nd  PEN  in  the 
Whole  CONTEST.  All  stock  100%  free  Pullorum  Disease 
for  seven  consecutive  years,  and  sired  by  males  with 
reeords  of  200-Si  o*.  eggs  or  better.  Booking  orders  now 
for  April  Delivery.  Circular. 

HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Newtown,  Connecticut 


REDS -NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Certified  and  Accredited 

Fastest  growing  chick.  Most  profitable  heavy-breed. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  230.1-egg  average.  95%  Livability 
Guarantee.  Chicks— Started  Chicks— 10-week  Pullets. 

I*.  T.  KISTLER  -  •  Towandn,  I’eunu. 


Ascutney  S.  G.  Red  Chicks  Bt\VADCreOroup  f  A*  fOur 

own  flock;  Vt.  Certified;  trap-nested:  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broody  hens;  $20  Per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 

Farm 

State  Tested 
Hatching  Eggs 
Cockerels 


Scott 

Pedigree 

Bred 

BABY  CHICKS 


Poultry 

GROTON,  MASS. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


“YANKEE”  R.  I.  REDS 


ACCRF.DITED 
PEDIGREE- BRED 
baby  and  started  chicks,  hatching  eggs,  pullets  Free 
illustrated  circular  gives  particulars  and  new  low'  prices. 

WM.  E.  WOOIIBUKY  -•  Milton  Mills,  N.  II. 

S*-\  n  »  nrnc  Entiie  flock  MASS. 

.C*  K<  1*  1C.I1.JLIj  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 
Orchards  strain,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Ware,  Mass. 

NOTICE  TO  CHICK  BUYERS  FREE  catalogue 

before  placing  your  orders.  We  guarantee  full  count 
and  safe  delivery.  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS  and  REDS. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY  *  Mlltord,  Delaware 

ANTED — DUCK  EGGS— Del.  and  Md.  vicinity.  State 
price  and  variety.  Slack’s  Hatchery,  Lawrcnceville,  N  J. 


Pekin  Ducklings  Large  Type  Great 

Layers.  Well  developed  parent  stock.  Also 
17  varieties  Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  catalog 
ca^.in  colors.  Golden  Rule  Hatchary,  toil24,Bucyrus,0. 


w 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog,  PXROEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP.L.  I..  H.  T. 


TURKEY  TOMS 


Black  and  Wh,  Hollands 
Bourbon  Beds 

FOR  BREEDING  Bronze 

General  Farms  *  Realty  Corporation,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 

COPPER  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Champion  Buff  Rock’s,  Light  Brahmas,  38  years  breed¬ 
ing.  J.  C.  CLIPP  &  SON,  Bx  N,  Campbellsburg,  Ind. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 

Im  from  blood-tested  stock.  Write  your  wants  in  this 
line  to  the  YVlnneouniiet  Turkey  Furm,  Norton, 
Mass.,  largest  in  New  England. 


BRONZE  TUI! KEYS- Vigorous  hens  and  pullets,  for 
breeders.  ANTHONY  DE  GENOVA,  Coeyraans  Hollow,  N.T. 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Bleeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks— prices  reduced. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery. 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LA  REVIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Barker,  NT. 


White  Holland  only 


TURKEY  Poults  and  Eggs  pouits,  $1.00  each; 

*  Eggs,  60  cent!  each.  America’s  premier  flock. 

AUK  FARMS,  Willet  Randull,  Owner,  North  Creek,  N.  V. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


For  Lots  of 
Large,  White  Eggs 
Buy  Our  Grade-A  Chicks 


Guaranteed  to  Pay  Better 
Than  Any  Other  You  Can  Buy 

This  amazing  Guarantee  is  made  for 
the  fourth  season.  Such  a  Guarantee 
would  be  impossible  if  there  were  not 
unusual  breeding  and  stamina  back  of 
our  chicks. 

Write  for  details  of  Guarantee  and 
list  of  FREE  Bulletins  on  poultry 
keeping  prepared  by  men  who  write 
from  experience. 

Our  bookings  are  now  heavier  than 
over  before  at  this  time  of  year.  Order 
early  and  make  sure  of  your  delivery 
date. 


LORD  FARMS  Methuen,  Mass. 


OSS 


R.I.Reds 

T  rapnested—  Blood-T  ested 
Our  Pen  Heads  N.  Y.  Contest 

Our  pen  has  been  leading  all  breeds  at 
New  York  (Long  Island)  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  laying  98%  standard-size  eggs. 

The  chicks  you  get  from  us  carry  the 
same  blood,  the  result  of 

22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  prices 
on  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  and 
Pullets. 

MOSS  FARM 


Box  R 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Don't  Experiment! 

Know  the  Quality 
YouiJuy! 

Brookside  chicks  come  to 
you  from  properly  bred 
healthy  flocks,  they  are  in¬ 
cubated  under  the  latest 
and  best  hatching  methods  and  every  chick  that 
leaves  our  place  has  been  carefullv  inspected.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  our  low  prices:  50  100  500  L 1000 

S.  C.  fV.  Leghorns  . $5.75  $11  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.25  12  57.50  110.00 

R.  1.  Reds  .  6.25  12  57.50  110.00 

Assorted  for  broilers  _  5.00  9  45.00  87.50 

We  have  weekly  hatches  and  ship  by  prepaid 
parcels  post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  send  for  catalog.  Visit  our  farm  and 
hatchery.  Nothing  can  prove  the  quality  of  our 
chicks  so  quickly  as  to  raise  them.  Try  them 
this  year. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Trap  nested  since  1916. 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Nova  Scotia  customer 
reports  204  average  from  300  birds  of  our 
stock.  Another,  20S.  Circular  No.  2. 


BARGE  EGGC 

H  20  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 

OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRMJCH  FARMS  Dt;T,„Y  A,„0s?rK 

CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder— Trapnested  20  Years 

“ The  Strain  Hred  fo /Large,  Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always" 
Official  335-egg  hen:  R.  O.  P.  average  239.4  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2,527  eggs.  We  have  304  breeding  hens  with  Official 
records,  200  to  335  eggs,  several  275  to  299  egg  hens,  dam 
and  granddam,  all  laying  27  to  30  ounce  eggs.  New  low 
prices  on  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  and  started  pullets. 
Write  us  today.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  NEED — 
LAYING  LEGHORNS 
B.W.  D.  Free  Barred  ROCKS 
LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Large  birds,  large  eggs,  year-round  production.  Sec¬ 
ond  highest  pen  laying  over  24-oz.  eggs.  New  York 
State  Egg  Contest.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your 
money  hack.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Sfl  Ml  I  PftllflRIIC  Won  AH  Sweepstake  Cups  at 
.  V.  II.  Ltununnd  N.  J.  State  EBB  Show  1930 

Superior  quality  chicks  from  3-year-old,  26-oz. 
breeders.  Our  16  April  15tli  Pullets  at  Passaic 
Contest  averaged  3?i  lbs.  on  Oct.  1st.  Write  for 
low  prices  on  chicks  and  pullets. 

PARAMOUNT  FARMS  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


I  CIVIC  CA  DM  <4  Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
LLHIO  rMlllTlv  heavy  producing  breeders, 
f  \  U  I  O  blood  tested.  Write  for  special 

<*  I  \s  IV  O  discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsvllle,  R.  I. 


UAMPTAN’C  BLACK  A  u  I A  If  c  Healthiest,  hard- 
nHIKiriWn  v leghorn  wnSUAO  jest,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bx  R,  Piltslown,  H.  J. 


findurhiiroJ  Morgan-Tancrod  PL:pLc  The  strain  of 
UCUdlllUlol  White  Leghorn  UtllGKb  proven  layers. 
Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Peultry  Farm,  Dcpt.Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Trial  of  Mrs.  Farm  Hen 

[The  reporter  of  this  trial  vouches  for 
the  figures  given,  from  his  records  of  100 
White  Leghorn  hens]. 

Scene  is  a  court  room  somewhere  in 
the  Hudson  Valley ;  time,  the  present. 
The  court  has  just  been  called  to  order. 

“The  first  case  before  this  honorable 
court  is  the  State  vs.  Mrs.  Average  Hen. 
Mrs.  Hen  is  accused  of  taking  or  stealing 
a  sum  of  money  from  the  farmers  of  this 
State.  Now  Madam  what  is  your  name?” 

“Mrs.  Average  Leghorn  lien.” 

“Where  do  you  live?” 

“On  a  farm  in  Columbia  County,  New 
York.” 

“Is  it  true  Mrs.  Hen  that  you  are  a 
worthless  good-for-nothing  shirker,  spong¬ 
ing  a  living  from  your  owner?’ 

“No.” 

“Is  it  true  that  you  eat  20  times  your 
weight  in  a  year?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell  the  court  just  how  much  you  do 
eat  in  a  year.” 

“Well,  in  my  pullet  year,  from  April  1, 
1929,  to  October  1,  1930,  I  ate  27  times 
my  own  weight.” 

“Just  how  much  food  was  it  that  you 
ate  in  your  pullet  year?” 

“One  hundred  and  eight  pounds ;  47.0 
pounds  of  mash,  and  00.4  pounds  of 
scratch  feed.” 

“And  what  was  the  cost  of  these 
feeds?” 

“These  feeds  cost  my  owner  ,$1.55  for 
the  mash,  and  $1.32  for  the  scratch  feed, 
a  total  of  $2.87.” 

‘Is  that  all  you  cost  your  owner?” 

“No,  I  also  ate  one  pound  of  grit  and 
one  pound  of  shells,  costing  in  all  four 
cents,  and  a  half  cent  for  coal  to  keep 
me  warm  in  my  infancy.” 

“Is  it  not  true  that  you  cost  a  sum 
of  money  when  bought  as  a  child?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell  the  court  in  your  own  words 
about  this.” 

“Well,  being  an  average  hen,  I  was 
raised  from  an  average  chick,  a  15-cent 
chick — not  an  inferior  10-cent  chick,  nor 
yet  a  blue-blooded  25-eent  chick — just  an 
average  chick  at  an  average  price.” 

This  15  cents  brings  your  expenses  to 
$3.00.  Is  that  all  you  have  cost  your 
owner?” 

‘That  is  all  he  had  to  spend  directly, 
but  he  worked  over  me  on  an  average  of 
one-fourth  minute  a  day,  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  my  pullet  year.  At  an 
average  pay  of  35  cents  an  hour,  this 
would  be  52  cents.  He  also  has  about 
$1.50  invested  for  me  in  good  buildings, 
utensils,  etc.,  the  interest  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  which  comes  to  seven  cents.” 

“This  brings  your  total  cost  to  $3.65. 
Is  that  all?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  what  have  you  to  say  in  your 
own  behalf?  What  have  you  done  to 
pay  back  this  $3.65  investement  ?” 

“I  have  laid  13%  dozen  eggs,  the  av¬ 
erage  price  of  which  was  38c,  $5.13  worth 
in  all,  and  on  October  1  I  was  worth  84 
cents  for  meat,  making  a  total  of  $5.97.” 

“According  to  your  story  Mrs.  Hen, 
you  have  cost  your  owner  $3.05  and  you 
have  returned  him  $5.97,  making  him  a 
profit  of  $2.32.  How  can  you  prove  this 
to  he  true?” 

“My  owner  can  prove  it  by  showing 
you  his  books.  lie  keeps  track  of  all  we 
cost  and  all  we  bring  in,  right  to  the  last 
penny.  He  has  records  dating  back  14 
years.” 

“In  that  case,  Mrs.  Hen,  it  is  my 
duty  to  dismiss  the  charges  against  you, 
and  tender  the  apology  of  the  honorable 
court  for  putting  you  to  all  this  trouble. 
Y'ou  may  go.  James  ii.  knapp. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Blood  Spots  in  Eggs 

I  have  48  last  year’s  pullets,  White 
Leghorns,  laying  very  well,  but  some  of 
the  eggs  contain  a  speck  of  blood,  some¬ 
time  only  very  small.  I  feed  them  lay¬ 
ing  mash  and  whole  corn.  w.  N. 

Blood  clots  or  streaks  in  the  eggs  are 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  small  blood 
vessel  when  the  yolk  is  given  off  from 
the  ovary  with  the  inclusion  of  the  blood 
within  the  egg  as  it  is  formed.  There  is 
no  remedy  for  this  and  such  eggs  are  to 
be  kept  from  market  by  candling  to  de¬ 
tect  the  defect.  Giving  the  egg  a  sharp 
twirl  as  it  is  brought  before  the  light  will 
usually  bring  into  view  such  clots.  Aside 
from  appearances  when  eggs  are  broken, 
these  small  amounts  of  blood  do  not  in¬ 
jure  the  eggs.  M.  B.  D. 


DOUG  l  ASTON 
MANOR  FARM 

PULASKI  NEW  YORK 

aw*  mm 

Rep.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


PRODUCTION  BRED 
f)  S.  C.  |>  s.  C.  WHITE  B.  P. 

Keds  -  Leghorns  -  Rocks 

Certified,  Supervised  C  Uf  I C  I/’’"  O 
and  Commercial  Cfllul\ij 

Every  breeder  blood-tested— 100^  live  delivery 

Write  for  booklet 

DOIICLASTON  MANOR  FARM 


©lb  ’Ptckarb  jfarm 


LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 

Consecutive  winners  at 
Storrs  with  records  of 
1929,  2,724;  1930,  2,646. 

High  Bird,  325  official. 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 
FREE  from  B.  W.  D.  Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ROB’T  C.  COBB 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Led  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
in  1930;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

‘ The  Invincible  Rocks  of 
New  England” 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  LOWEST  IN  15  YEARS 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  Tailored  Str.  direct;  B.  P.  Rocks  Bis¬ 
hop  Str.  direct.  R.  I.  Rods  and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

State  supervised  and  blood  tested  4  consecutive  years 
Bred  tor  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and  VI- 
TAL1TY.  One  of  the  pioneer  breeders  and  chick  produc- 
ers  with  43  years’  experience.  D.  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
FULL  face  value.  Get  my  descriptive  cir.  and  low  prices 
before  you  buy.  o.C.R.  HOFF,  Lock  Boxl  15.  Neshanic.  N.J. 


E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 


ROCKS 


Eggs  and  Chicks  from  the  flock  that  holds  the  World’s 
Record  for  a  10  pullet  pen  of  this  breed.  Circular  free. 

E.  A.  HIRT,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


Rarrpr!  RapIt  for  batching,  blood-tested  flock, 

paired  hock  i00  $)i,  ,S60  $fl0.  A  j  „  Bi  Auburi)i  N  T; 

One  of  tho  Most  Intensive  Breeding  and  Research 
Farms  of  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

offers  a  limited  number  of  chicks  March  and  April 
delivery.  Free  chick  circular  and  price  list.  Our 
bulletin  ‘Practical  methods  of  parasitic  control”  free 
to  all  customers.  Endorsed  and  approved  by  Dr 
Brunett,  Cornell  University. 

...  , ,WI 4rL.9W  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Odessa.  New  York 


Trurlow" 

■chiciw 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  me  give  you  a  book 
telling  about  wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producing 
stock — about  broilers  ano 
high  egg  production.  Telh 
how  to  control  coccidiosis 
Write  today.  It’s  FREE. 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  In* 
Box  R-3-7  Chestortown,  Md. 


CHICKS  Thai  LKF  PGA0W 

367  pullets  laid  5580  eggs  in  November  1930 
$4.73  PROFITS  PER  DAY 

above  feed  costs  in  low  priced  year.  N.  Y.  State  Super. 
&  Cert.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  on  chicks  and  started  chicks  at  farmers’  prices. 

CLAYMORE  FARMS,  R.J. Clark,  R-l,  Ticonderoga.N.Y. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  During 
Past  IS  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular— Stoves  35% 
off.  My  book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound  *1. 


PEDIGREED  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $20. 

M.  L,  PALM  Ell  Alfred  Station.  New  York 


CHICKS— S.  O.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
free.  SUtiNYSIItli  POULTRY  FARM.  Frlendihip,  New  York 


WiHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

Have  bred  them  31  years.  Large  type,  heavy 
layers,  large  eggs,  disease  free.  Reasonably 
priced.  Large  catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  19SA,  Mansfield,  0. 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trsde.  Raised  in  1 
month.  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48  p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

20S  H  Street  Melrose,  Mass- 

100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12;  Leghorns, 
$10;  Heavy  mixed,  $10;  Light,  $8. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LAUVEIt,  Box  73,  MeAlIsterville,  Pu. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. 


REDWING  Slops  Cannibalism 

QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

BOCKS,  BEDS  and  LEGHOENS 
We  specialize  in  S.  O.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  own 
breeding  stock  headed  by  pedigreed  male  birds.  Hanson 
strain.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington,  Delaware 


Severs  Leghorn  Chicks 

Hanson  and  Tancred  Strain— Chicks  hatched  from  eggs 
produced  on  our  own  farm.  Baby  chicks,  started  chicks 
and  pullets.  Catalog  and  prices  on  request. 

Severs  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Mary  Severs,  Prop.,  Milford,  N.  J. 
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Bargain 

genuine  c  ^  Whealih1dlOF 

FLEXO-GLASS 


POSTPAID 


5-/  0-20 -Yard 

CUTTINGS 

36  inches  (1  yard)  wide 
Holds  heatinand  cold  out 
Better  than  Glass 

GUARANTEED  L,.,J5LJBS1 

For  Poultry  Houses— Hotbeds— Porches— Barn  Windows 

|  Thousands  now  prefer  and  de¬ 
mand  Genuine  Flex-0-Gla9S. 

Because  it  triples  winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction — kills  germs — jprevents 
disease  and  weak  legs  m  chicks 
— growsstronger  plants  — by  let¬ 
ting  in  more  Ultra  Violet  Rays. 
Ordinary  Rlase  shot*  oat  these  rays. 
Try  it  on  Scratch  Sheds— Porches  and 
Hot  Beds— Get  Larger  Profits. 
JowaStateExp.Sta., proved  Flex-O- 
Glaso  bolds  beat  in  and  keeps  cold 
oat  better  than  glass.  Lets  in  26.6# 

Ultra  Violet  Rays  (stopped  by  Glass) 
and  prevents  weak  legs  in  chicks. 

in  12  week  test  by  Manitoba,  Can., 

Exp.  Sta. ,  chicks  gained  x/i  lb.  more 
than  those  raised  under  plain  glass. 

American  Med.  Assn,  proved 
months  of  severest  weathering  did 
not  effect  Flex-O-Glass  in  letting  in 
Ultraviolet  Rays.  Cut  with  shears— 
oailon.  Lasts  for  years.  Guaranteed. 

ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD 

Don’t  delay!  Get  your  order  in  today!  Greatest  bargain 
ever  offered — at  only  29c  a  sq.  yd.  Order  5,  10,  20  yards 
or  more,  on  our  30-Day  Money  Back  Gurantee.  Send 
a  check  or  money  order  today.  For  less  than  10  yds., 
add  3c  a  yard.  We  Prepay  Postage.  In  Canada,  and  west 
of  Rockies  32c  a  yard.  12  hour  service.  Free  Book  “Pre- 
vention  of  Poultry  Disease,”  sent  with  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  183,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Quick  Delivery 
on  Brooder  Houses 

Freight  Prepaid  to  Many  States 

Complete  brooder  houses  shipped  in  sections; 
can  he  put  up  without  skilled  help.  We  pre¬ 
pay  the  freight  into  nearby  States  and  make 
a  10%  freight  allowance  if  you  live  farther 
away. 

FREE  CATALOG  Of 

Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon 
Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches, 
etc.  Write  today. 


E.C.  YOUNG  CO. 

86  DEPOT  STREET 
RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


NEW 

ENGLAND 

poultryman 


The  ONLY  Magazine  published  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  poultrykeepers  of 
New  England.  Edited  by  Prof.Wm. 
C.  Monahan,  Mass.  Agricultural 
College,  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of 
specialists.  Just  clip  this  advertise¬ 
ment  and  send  with  your  name  and 
address.  We’ll  mail  Sample  Copy 
free.  1  year,  50c;  3  years,  $1.00. 

_ SPECIAL  OFFER:  4  years, 

if  you  enclose  this  advertisement  with  $1.00. 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 
4- A  Park  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Bi£  Pouitiy Ma^aiine^ 

Keep' posted  0Q  ^  Months  Trial: 

the  latest  ideas  **  *  ,  , _ _ 

in  poultry  raising.  Learn  how  others  have 
turned  failure  into  success  by  reading 
Poultry  Tribune,  America’s  biggest  ana 
best  poultry  magazine.  Many  money- 

making  ideas  in  every  issue.  Practical  ana  timely 
articles,  written  by  experienced  poultrymen.  $1.00  foi 
3  years.  Let  us  send  you  the  next  three  issues  oil 
trial  for  only  10  cents,  coin  or  stamps.  Write  today. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  49,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


Growing  Good  Pullets 

[Second  prize  essay  in  Maine  Extension 
Service  good  pullets  campaign,  by  El  wood 
F.  Bedell.] 

“I  have  always  kept  a  few  hens  but 
never  had  hens  kept  me  until  last  year. 
November  1,  1929,  I  'began  a  poultry  ac¬ 
count  and  found  even  June  chickens  paid 
if  given  proper  care,  so  in  1930  I  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Grow  Good  Pullet  Campaign. 

“I  had  600  chicks  in  March,  and  600 
in  April.  Early  pullets  mature  younger 
and  I  got  my  first  egg  July  28,  or  when 
the  pullets  were  less  than-  five  .months 
old.  The  broilers  I  sold  for  a  good  price 
early  in  July. 

“I  chose  a  good  poultryman  to  buy 
from  because  I  knew  he  had-  an  accredited 
flock  of  good  producing  hens,  the  result 
of  culling  and  trapnesting.  Therefore  I 
could  be  sure  of  healthy  hens  bred  to  lay. 

“For  two  Hr  three  days  I  fed  from 
cardboard,  then  used  small  hoppers  and 
later  the  big  wooden  hoppers.  -I  was 
especially  careful  to  give  them  plenty  of 
clean  water. 

“I  used  the  wire  sun-porch,  and  next 
year  plan  to  use  the  wire-floor  as  I 
believe  they  more  than  .pay  for  them¬ 
selves  by  the  time  saved  in  cleaning  the 
buildings.  Otherwise  they  should  be 
cleaned  every  five  days. 

“I  use  a  10x12  brooder  house  for 
each  300  hundred  chicks  with  a  coal 
brooder  stove  in  the  center.  While  the 
chicks  are  very  small 
tarred  paper  around 
them  from  crowding 
I  use  “tarred”  paper 


I  keep  a  piece  of 
the  stove  to  keep 
into  the  corners, 
as  the  tar  keeps 


u“  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

S  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
30  GALLONS,  $29.25,  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
684  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  CO  D f 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.O.D. 
and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From  pure-bred, 
inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $3.00  $5.50  $10-00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.50  2.00 

Wh.  Wvan.  &  Wh.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

-Mixed  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
Free  Catalog. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  110.  BELLEFONTE.  PA. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
t'TT  fm.  up  to  7  lbs.,  mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock  at  $12.50 
per  100,  $36.75  per  300,  $60  per  500, 
$110  per  1,000.  10%  books  order. 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ROBERT  L.  CLADSER,  Box  R,  Mltinlcltcrsville,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chick*  Horn  2  and  a-yr^-old  breeder*. *00  *500  ' ”l000 

8.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Legh.  ..$10.00  $47.50  $30-00 
S.  C.  Tom  liar'n  Str.  Wh.  Legh...  0.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  ^ 

Light  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  ..$10.00  per  100 
160%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular.  Also  prices  on  brooders  and 
500-egg  incubators.  .  ......  ...  _ 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Bex  I,  McAIIttervllle,  Penna. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  Heavy  Mixed .  9-100 

Tuncred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorn*  *9-100;  Assorted  4-100 
Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed — Catalog  free . 
PEOLA  P0ULT3J  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Spring*,  T a. 


the  chicks  from  picking  at  the  paper  and 
learning  to  pick  each  other. 

“As  soon  as  the  weather  gets  warm 
I  turn  the  pullets  loose  on  clean  land 
where  there  have  been  no  chicks  for 
three  years.  This  is  important  for  it  is 
very  easy  for  healthy  birds  to  get  sick 
this  way. 

“I  have  never  used  range  shelters, 
but  I  mean  to  this  year,  for  they  are 
cool  at  night,  easy  to  move,  and  a  wel¬ 
come  shade  through  the  day. 

“I  feed  any  good  commercial  feed, 
chick-starter  at  first,  then  growing  feed, 
and  egg  mash  when  they  begin  to  lay, 
besides  corn  and  wheat  at  night.  Then 
I  feed  milk  every  day,  and  I  believe  milk 
makes  pullets  grow  faster  and  lay  more 
eggs.  My  egg  record  sheet  tells  me  that 
my  flock  of  500  pullets  laid  5,125  eggs 
in  November  for  which  I  received  $192.81 
and  paid  $S8.50  for  feed. 

“My  three  years’  experience  with  mod¬ 
ern  methods  and  Farm  Bureau  helps  and 
accounts  prove  to  me  there  is  money  in 
hens  if  you  hatch  chicks  early,  buy  from 
accredited  flocks,  feed  chicks  from  hop¬ 
pers,  brood  on  wire,  avoid  crowding, 

and  use 


range  chicks 
range  shelters. 


on  clean  land 


This  Brooder 
Raises  More  and 
Better  Chicks 

Cost  Complete ,  $4.80 

This  Brooder  will  do  the  work  of  five  good 
hens,  brooding  from  40  to  100  chicks.  And 
it  won’t  tramp  down  the  chicks  or  cover 
them  with  body  lice. 

If  you  wish  to  raise  several  hundred 
chicks  use  a  number  of  these  .brooders.  By 
raising  chicks  in  small  flocks  you  check  the 
spread  of  white  diarrhea  and  other  infec¬ 
tious  diseases.  You  prevent  the  stunting 
due  to  overcrowding.  You  raise  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  than  by 
any  other  method,  and  with  less  work  and 
bother. 


Burns  10  Days 


without  attention 


Kg  Putnaml 

Brooder^ 

Heater  1-J 


Postpaid 
to  your 
door 


Easy  to  0perate--Safe- Economical 

The  Brooder  shown  at  top  of  this  column 
is  heated  with  the  famous  Putnam  Brooder 
Heater  which  burns  ten  days  without  filliny 
or  trim  mint).  Practically  indestructible—- 
made  throughout  of  brass  and  galvanized 
steel.  Beware  of  imitation  heaters,  similar 
in  outward  appearance  only,  but  using  old- 
style,  unsafe  burners  which  require  trim¬ 
ming  every  day. 

I  sell  the  Brooder  Heater  only.  With  a 
knife  or  a  pair  of  shears,  you  can  make  the 
hover  in  a  few  minutes  from  a  second-hand 
corrugated  box,  costing  no  more  than  five 
cents,  perhaps  nothing  at  all.  Directions 
for  making  the  hover  are  packed  with  every 
Heater. 

How  to  Get  the  Brooder  Heater 

Send  me  check  for  $4.75  and  your  dealer’s 
name.  I  will  ship  you  a  Brooder  Heater, 
all  charges  prepaid  to  your  door.  If  not 
satisfied,  return  the  Heater  in  good  order 
within  30  days  and  I  will  refund  your  money. 

My  booklet,  ‘‘Poultry  Helps,”  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  It  tells  how  to  make  at  home  practi¬ 
cal  Brooders,  Oat  Sprouters  and  Non-Freeze 
Drinking  Fountains.  Will  save  you  many 
dollars.  Send  today  for  your  copy. 

I.  PUTNAM 

Route  364-N  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Buckwheat  for  Hens 

We  have  been  using  scratch  feed  con¬ 
sisting  of  1,000  lbs.  corn,  500  lbs.  wheat, 
300  lbs.  barley,  200  lbs.  oats.  When  we 
began  feeding  sprouting  oats  we  mixed 
scratch  feed  of  750  lbs.  corn,  .750  lbs 
wheat,  300  lbs.  barley,  and  noticed  that 
the  hens  laid  better.  The  last  few  weeks 
we  added  buckwheat  and  again  the  pro 
duetion  increased.  Do  you  think  buck¬ 
wheat  is  a  good  feed,  and  is  barley  nec¬ 
essary  in  scratch?  P- D- 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

Buckwheat  is  a  good  feed  for  hens,  par 
ticularly  in  cold  weather.  It  has  not 
quite  the  amount  of  protein  that  the 
other  commonly  used  grains  have,  and 
has  considerable  fiber  in  the  hard  hull. 
Hens  like  it,  however,  and  it  may  well 
be  made  part  of  the  grain  ration  when 
raised  or  purchased  at  an  advantageous 
price. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  varying  com¬ 
position  of  your  scratch  grain  mixtures 
was  responsible  for  the  change  in  egg 
production.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
this  was  due  to  the  advance  in  the  sea¬ 
son. 

Barley  is  a  good  grain,  though  not  at 
all  necessary  to  a  suitable  mixture. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  food  values  of  the  ordinary  grains, 
and  minor  changes  in  the  composition  of 
the  scratch  mixture  need  not  be  expectet 
to  influence  production.  It  is  more 
matter  of  giving  the  hens  all  the  grain 
that  they  want  than  that  of  feeding  some 
particular  kind  or  kinds.  M.  B.  D. 


If  poison  ivy  is  troublesome,  start  an 
early  campaign  against  it  with  calcium 
chlorate. 


SAVE 

YOUR 

CHICKS 

and 


It  raises  chicks !  Free  folder  proves  the  amazing 
value  of  this  brooder  house.  It  raises  chicks  I 

Harder  Brooder  House 

Made  in  the  size  you  want— It  raises  chicks  !  Prices 
so  low  you  save  big  money  by  getting  one  now. 
Send  for  folder  today. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  BR-31,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


INSULATED  ROSS  WAY 

MORE  CHICKS  — BIGGER  PROFITS 


I  Metal  Brooder  House  of  I 
|  controlled  heat  and  mois-| 
|ture.  Many  sizes.  Exclusive  I 
Ifeature.HossWallineFeed- 1 
|ers  (see  arrow)  fill  outside,  I 
[feed  inside — windows  giv-| 
ling  light  in  trough. 

_ ;  System  of  Poultry  Raising  saves  losses.! 

/rite  for  full  information.  Buy  Now  —  Pay| 
Zater.  Choice  open  territory  for  agents. 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

Zheck  items  wanted.  3338  Warder  St.| 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Laying  Houses  ■  Silos 
Cribs  ■  Feeders  ■  Barn  Equipment 


Cotidme, 

STOPS 

COCC I D  lOSlSU/'' 

IN  3  PAYS 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 

V20  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  le  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  pust  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LOOK!  Our  new  Utility  Grade  Chicks 
at  Prices  You  Can  Afford  to  Pay 

Pure  bred  stock  strictly  guaranteed. 
No  guess  work  or  risk  with  Atheneon  Chicks. 
Special  egg  production  lines.  Pedigreed  males. 
Free  Illustrated  CHICK  JOURNAL  and 
prices.  Write  today. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio 


CHICKS 

6c  and  Upl 


White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $8  per  100.  Rocks,  $11. 
Wyandottes,  $13.  Broilers,  $6. 
24-page  catalog  free.  21  years 
in  business.  Hogan  tested. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

Bal3y  Cliiclis 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns....  5.50 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds....  6.50 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.. 

Assorted  Light  Breeds. 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. 

100%  prepaid,  safe  deli 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

85.00 

guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

Q 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. .  .$10 — 100 
Parks  Str.  B.  Rocks,  Per.73C31.  12—100 
Mixed — Heavy  .$10 — 100;  Light  .$8 — 100 
from  two  and  three-year-old  breeding  stock  with  high- 
egg  records  up  to  312  eggs  in  one  year.  100%  live  del. 
I'o.  Paid.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HERBSTER’S  New  Low  Prices 

500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Rocks  . $10.00  per  100 

R.  1.  Reds  .  10  00  per  100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . . .  8.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  . .  16.00  per  100 

Mixed,  $8.00 — 100;  1,000  lots  lc  less 
Folder  free.  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery 
HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Bd.  Rocks,  W1).  Rocks, 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wli.  Wyans 

&  Reds  $3.25 

$6.25 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$1 10 

S.  G.  Wh.  and 

Bl.  Leg. 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Br.  Leg.  A 

Ancona,? 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Heavy  Mixed 

3.00 

5.75 

1  1.00 

52.50 

100 

Light  Mixed 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 

Far  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatcbery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 

200,000  CHICKS  —  1931 

Goodling’s  Super-Quality,  Healthy 
Strong  and  Vigorous  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

Bar.  Plym.  Rocks .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00  . 

BROILER  I  Light .  4.50  9.00  42.50  80.00 

CHICKS  f  Heavy .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  del.  guar.,  eir.  free. 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  6,  R.  D.  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain.  ..  .$10.00  per  lull 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (l’er.84D31) ..  .$12.00  per  10o 

S.  C.  Reds . $13.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.. $10  per  100 ;  Light  Mixed  . $8  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHREN2ELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

500  lots,  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

PIN  EC  RE  ST  C  H  IX 

Order  Now — Cash  or  C.  O.  1). 


pORIDENE  has  been  tried  and  proven  by 
U  the  country’s  leading  breeders.  It  also 
builds  health  quickly.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  have  Ooridene,  write  to  us.  FREE 
BOOKLET  by  Dr.  Renwald  (educational, 
not  a  catalog). 

GLANO-O-LAC  COMPANY  >  Omaha,  Nabraaka 
Mfrs.  of  Neol  (roup),  Enteric  Capsules  (worms), 
No-Pik  (cannibalism). 


100  500  1000 

$12  $57.50  $110 
10  47.50  90 

10  47.50  90 

7  35.00  70 

PIN  KC REST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CATALOG  FREE 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds.. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns... 

Heavy  Mix . 

Light  Mixed. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

March  aud  April  100  500  1000 

Tancred  >S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
Tom  Barron  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns.  10.00  47.50  90.00 

,S.  O.  Barred  Rocks .  12.00  57.50  110.09 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  13.00  60.00  . 

•  Light  Mix.  $8.00—100:  Heavy  Mix.  $10.00—100 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  will  please  for  size  and  egg  production.  100%  live 
delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


Super 
_  Quality 

White  or  Barred  Rocks  . $12.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  12.00 — 3  00 

Heavy  mixed. $10-00— 100;  White  Leghorns. $10. 00 — 100 
Write  for  new  low  discounts  on  orders  of  400  and  tip. 

F.  C.  ROMIG.  Veterinarian.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Burris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders. 
Price  $10  per  100;  $90  per  1000.  (3  to  6 

week  prices  on  request).  Catalog  free. 
Tells  all  about  our  great  egg-producing 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter-laying 
stock.  Large  tvpe  Hollywood  Strain, 
$10—100:  $47-50-500;  $90—1000. 

(3  to  6  week  prices  on  request). 

Holly  wood  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield, Pa. 


For $2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Leghorns^Reds^Rocks^Wyandottes 


'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

AH  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE. 

New  Low  Prices  to  April  18,  1931 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORNS 

20c 


s.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS 

20c 


Barred 

ROCKS 

22c 


White 

WYANDOTTES 

25c 


Special  Mating  Chicks.  2c  additional.  Trices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks 
add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add  $1.00.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for 
1,000.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  eo  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645-5 


New  Low  Prices— Profit  Paying  Chicks  * 

u  I  want  you  to  write  at  once  for  new  illustrated 

Free  Catalog  of  our  large  type  “Thor-O-  ,■ 

Bred”  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Ten 
breeds.  Hens  with  records  to  296  eggs, 
a^^^CHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  BUFFal  Q  m 


Falrview  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery 

THERESA,  NEW  YORK 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Tom  Barton’s  World  famous 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Wo  are  offering  very  profitable  chicks  at  low  prices.  Also  BARKED  KOCK8,  RHODE  ISLAND 
REDS.  S.  It.  WYANDOTTES,  DUCKLINGS  and  TURKEYS.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  .  REDS 

Every  chick  produced  from  our  own  breeders  on  the  farm.  Officially  blood-tested,  production-bred, 
vigorous  and  healthy.  Write  for  catalog  and  new  prices. 

Educational  Bulletin,  “ HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS ”  Sent  on  Request 

Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  DAVISVILLE,  R.  I. 


TEEN’S  _ fcLOOD  TESTED 

TATE  ■— JARRED  ROCK 

UPERVISED  —  ABY  CHICKS 

»ndL  Certified  WHITE  LiEGrHORNlS 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


lOc 

12c 

Dagsboro,  Delaware 


LF  -  Certified  Chicks  - 


FREE  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS— B EAUT I F U L  COLORED  POULTRY  CATALOG 
Wolf’s  Certified  Chicks  Make  More  Money 

Enjoy  the  profit  benefits  from  Wolf  Certified  breeding — these  chicks  cost  you  no  more 
and  build  up  your  profits  tremendously.  Every  chick  develops  into  a  big,  strong, 
healthy,  fast-growing  egg  layer. 

Catalog  shows  all  breeds  in  beautiful,  natural  colors — a  work  of  art  and  a  book  you 
will  wish  to  read.  Send  for  it  today.  Special  extra  discount  for  earlv  orders 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS.  Dept.  16.  Gibsonburq.  Ohio. 


CHICKS  oz-  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  abiut  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  e  x  t ra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy 
terms  plan — $1  per  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  —  winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests — Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


/  v  t 


CftichA-  C-O’D 


Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong. 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
strains  as  Tancred,  Barron.  Maliood.  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  They  are  real  monev-makers.  100%  live  arrivaL 
Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

„  _  .  Prices—  50  100  500  1000 

\\hite.  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $4.75  $  8.50  $42.50  $  85.00 

Barred,  Wli.  Bocks,  S.  C.  &  K.  C.  Beds,  Anc .  5.25  10.00  50.00  100.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orps.,  Buff  Bocks  &  Black  Min .  5.75  11.00  55.00  110.00 

Light  Mixed,  8c.°  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


SPXCIAL/EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


S'ENO  NO  MONEY  WB  vS'HIP  C.O.LX 

Bigidiy  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  or  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production.  Pure-bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Cat.  Free.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff.  Black  Leghorns  or  Anconas  . $2.75  $5.00  $9.50  $28  $46  $  90 

Wll.,  Buff  or  Bar.  Bocks,  Bi.  Min.,  Wh.  Wyan.  or  Buff  Orp.  ..  3.25  - -  ~~ 

S.  C.  Beds,  Silver  Wyan.  or  White  Orpingtons  .  3.25 

Black  Jersey  Giants  or  Light  Brahmas  .  4.25 

Heavy  Assorted.  All  good  heavy  chicks  .  2.75 

Eeference,  First  National  Bank.  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  Ada,  Ohio. 


3.25 

6.00 

1  1.50 

34 

56 

110 

3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

35 

58 

115 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

46 

75 

147 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

28 

46 

90 

Baby  Chicks — Started  Chicks 

Got  your  chicks  at  any  age  you  prefer — either  baby  chicks  or  3  to  4  week  old 
started  chicks.  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  our  profitable  quick  maturing  strains.  At  Storrs  Egg 
Laying  Contest  our  Leghorn  pen  averaged  264  eggs — two  hens  laying  300 
eggs  each.  Our  New  Hampshire  Beds  lay  at  early  age.  Our  White  and 
Barred  Bocks  have  long  been  favorites. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  20,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 

formerly  Poultry  Specialists 
Penns.  Slate  College 


HANSON  STRAIN  'WHITE  I^EGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog'  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  certified,  blood-tested, 
trapnested  and  high  producing  breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey 


Feeding  Garbage  to  Hens 

We  can  get  lots  of  bread,  meat,  corn- 
meal  mush  and  scrapple  in  garbage,  with 
plenty  of  greens.  Do  you  think  I  can  feed 
this  to  my  hens  and  keep  them  laying? 
How  much  bread  should  be  fed  to  100 
hens?  How  much  cornmeal  mush  and 
meat?  Will  it  still  be  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  mash.  We  also  get  bones 
in  the  slop.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
make  these  into  bonemeal?  How  are 
the  bones  prepared  and  what  kind  of  a 
rig  would  we  need  for  grinding?  I  believe 
we  could  sell  quite  a  lot  of  this  meal  by 
the  pound  to  people  who  have  a  garden. 

New  Jersey.  mbs.  j.  n. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  can  use 
collected  garbage  in  feeding  your  poultry 
if  you  are  sufficiently  careful  to  avoid 
the  mixture  of  spoiled  bits  of  meat,  bread 
or  other  food  stuffs,  perhaps  not  an 
easy  matter.  Such  food  should,  of  course, 
be  clean,  not  mixed  with  filth  of  any 
kind.  The  quality  of  the  garbage  will 
determine  its  suitability  for  poultry  feed¬ 
ing.  Bread,  when  obtained  from  bakeries 
is  used  up  to  about  one-fifth  part  of 
the  ration ;  meat  usually  makes  up  from 
tone-sixth  to  one-fifth  part.  It  would 
probably  he  difficult  to  measure  these 
and  much  would  have  to  depend  upon 
your  judgment  in  feeding  what  you  had 
at  hand.  Cornmeal  mush  might  make  up 
one-half  or  more  of  the  ration.  If  the 
wastes  contained  sufficient  meat,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  mash  would  not  be  needed. 

Bone  cutters  for  grinding  poultry  bone 
may  be  obtained  through  any  hardware 
or  poultry  supply  dealer.  They  require 
considerable  power,  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  you  could  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  finely  cut  bone  to  make  this 
a  market  proposition  for  gardening.  Cut 
bones  make  good  poultry  food  in  suitable 
quantities,  and  you  might  use  some  bones 
in  that  way ;  I  doubt,  however,  your 
being  able  to  prepare  bone  fertilizer  in 
any  profitable  quantity.  M.  B.  D. 


Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

Weekly  report  for  week  ending  Feb. 
10,  1931. 

Production  for  19th  week  59.01  per 
cent,  2,032.70  points,  2,049  eggs. 

Production  to  date  49.67  per  cent,  30,- 
463.25  points,  32,770  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — S.  C.  W.  L., 
Willis  E.  Stryker.  N.  J„  54.80  points,  52 
eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  N. 
J.,  54.05  points,  53  eggs;  S.  C.  W.  L., 
The  Joadhim  Breeding  Farm,  N.  J.,  52.40 
points,  54  eggs ;  W.  Wyan.,  Lauderdale 
Bros.,  N.  J.,  51.50  points,  52  eggs ;  S.  C. 
W.  L.,  Pompton  Avenue  White  Egg 
Farm,  N.  J.,  50.55  points,  48  eggs. 

High  Pens  to  Date.  —  S.  C.  W.  L., 
Chas.  O.  Goeger,  N.  J.,  858.50  points, 
928  eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Scott  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  842.85  points,  865  eggs;  S.  C.  W. 
L.,  Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J.,  S06  points, 
818  eggs;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  George  Lowry 
Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  781.95  points,  882 
eggs;  B.  P.  R.,  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
Pa.,  781.20  points,  887  eggs. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  poultry- 
man  must  make  a  special  effort  this 
Spring  toward  flock  improvement  by 
means  of  careful  matings  and  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  eggs  to  go  into  the  incubator. 
Only  stock  of  exceptional  vigor  and  type 
should  be  permitted  in  the  breeding  pens 
in  the  fifst  place,  if  real  efficiency  of 
production  is  to  be  reached.  However, 
this  selection  of  breeders  based  on  phy¬ 
sical  qualifications  is  not  enough ;  for  the 
man  who  is  doing  trapnesting  work, 
there  should  be  a  careful  grading  of  the 
hatching  eggs  and  a  weeding  out.  of  the 
producers  of  small,  tinted  mishapen 
eggs.  If  trapnesting  of  the  breeders  is 
not  done,  the  eggs  that  are  kept  for 
hatching  should  certainly  be  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  these  desirable  characteristics 
even  though  the  birds  producing  them 
cannot  be  eliminated.  It  is  a  losing 
proposition  to  crowd  the  23-ounce  mark 
in  this  selection.  There  can  be  only  one 
loser  in  such  a  case ;  the  answer  is  easy. 
Quality  of  production  is  slowly  but  sure¬ 
ly  giving  mere  quantity  the  run  of  its 
life. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  Pa.,  7S1.20  points,  887 
eggs ;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  618.90 
points,  6S9  eggs;  Valley  Brook  Farm,  N. 
J.,  580.40  points,.  653  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Scott  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  842.85  points,  865  eggs;  Cane 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  730  points,  752 
eggs ;  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  628.05 
points,  625  eggs. 

S.  G.  White  Leghorns.  —  Chas.  O. 
Goeger,  N.  J..  858.50  points,  928  eggs; 
Willis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J.,  806  points,  81S 
eggs ;  George  Lowry  Poultry  Farm, 
Conn.,  781.95  points,  882  eggs. 

Jersey  Black  Giants. — Marcy  Farms, 
N.  J.,  445.15  points,  447  eggs;  Jaybeegee 
Poultry  Farm,  R.  I.,  357.60  points,  357 
eggs. 

Miscellaneous. — Lauderdale  Bros.,  N. 
J.,  W.  W.,  563.65  points,  613  eggs;  A. 
E.  Hampton,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  B.  L.,  504.50 
points,  534  eggs. 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak" 
ers.  “Bride  o’  Niagara’’  chicks  are  dependable' 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 


Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  S.'ltTnl^vHle^  iTv.' 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want--.. -  chicks. 

Name _ _ _ 

Addrest - 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  “!thex£h« 

V  tired,  provided  you  return  this  advertisement 
with  your  order.  May  hatched  chicks; — Leghorns 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black— $12.00  per  100.  Barred 
Bocks,  Beds,  Minorcas,  Anconas — $14.00  per  100 
White  Bocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons — $16.00  per 
100.  Jersey  Giants,  Light  Brahmas— $18-00  per  100 
March,  $4  more.  April,  $2  more.  June  and  July  $2 
less.  Custom  hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler 
clucks,  light,  $10.00  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy.  $12.00- 
All  Heavy,  $14.00.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more’ 
Better  order  now.  Sent  C.O.D.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid  live  delivery 
Started  chicks  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for 
folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-lay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  Heavy  &  Light  mixed, 
only  7c  up.  We  send  1.000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 
..  , —  —  500  chicks,  500  size  with  300  chicks. 

Hottest  offer  ever  made.  In  business  for  years.  Ser¬ 
vice  after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  Incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write  at  once. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

QfinO  bree4ers  on  *ree  farm  range.  Pur#  Barron 
y*  v  \/v/  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Watck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Books,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Maim  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker.  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years'  experience.  We 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  free  catalog 
L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  109 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  12.00 

S.  C.  Beds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Penna. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS  FOR 
March  and  April 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500 

Bar’n  &  Tanc.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 
B.  Box  &  B.  I.  Reds.  3.50  6.50  12.00  57-50 
Silv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Free  range  carefully  selected.  100%  del 
Order  di.ect.  Catalog  free 
The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield.  Pa, 


1000 

$90-00 
110.00 

37.50  70.00 

47.50  90.00 

guaranteed. 


“NONE  STATE  CERTIFIED 

RFTTFR”  BABY  chicks 

H  E  I  I  E  n  Guaranteed  to  Please 


Husky,  Healthy,  money  -  makers  culled  for  heavy 
egg  and  meat  producing  Broilers.  Send  for  new 
folder  and  attractive  price  list— it’s  tree. 

Write  now.  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

“18  Yenrs  Hatching;  Experience” 
BOX  L,  KIDOELY,  MD. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks  25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns  ..  $3.75  $5.50  $10.00 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns  ..  3.75  5.50  10.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  4.00  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed  .  3.00  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.75  5.50  10.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.Cocolamus,  Pa. 


260-289-Egg  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A.  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2.500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Bocks.  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Clucks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 


Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  A  U  I  Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  rl  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

510.00  Per  100  $47.50-500  $90-1000 

100;4  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed— Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


pul  V  Leghorns  9c;  Barred  Bocks,  lie;  Beds 
Vlll  A  lie;  W.  Rocks  13c;  Heavy  Mix.  9c. 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  7,  Richfield,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Edmund  P.  Cole,  one  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  leaders  of  the  Grange  in  New 
York  State,  and  for  eight  years  lecturer 
of  the  State  Grange  and  two  years  assis¬ 
tant  steward,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son 
in  Romulus,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  16,  at  the  age  of 
So  years.  Mr.  Coic  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  Grange  leaders  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  'State,  and  had  addressed  Grange 
meetings  in  every  county.  He  was  much 
in  demand  as  a  Grange  speaker,  not  only 
in  this  State  but  in  adjoining  ones.  He 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Oliver  Hudson 
Kelley,  the  founder  of  the  order,  and  also 
knew  well  the  other  founders.  His  Grange 
career  extended  over  a  period  of  57  years, 
lie  being  a  charter  member  of  Kandaia 
Grange  No.  64,  of  Seneca  County,  N.  Y., 
which  was  established  Jan.  28,  1874. 

Cape  Vincent  Grange,  of  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  Y.,  recently  initiated  28  candidates  at 
one  meeting.  '  A  neighboring  Grange  at 
Clayton  initiated  11.  Webster  Grange  of 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  largest  Grange 
in  the  State  and  the  world,  with  1,082 
members.  Eureka  Grange  No.  46,  of 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ranks  second  in  New 
York  State  with  652  members. 

County  Deputy  Wilbur  L.  Cleveland,  of 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  won  highest  hon¬ 
ors  among  the  deputies  of  the  Empire 
State  for  organizing  the  most  Granges 
during  the  last  Grange  year,  he  having 
added  three  to  the  official  roster.  Dela¬ 
ware  was  one  of  the  pioneer  Grange 
counties  of  New  York  State.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  has  19  Granges,  the  oldest  be¬ 
ing  Sidney  No.  729.  The  county  has  a 
long  list  of  obituaries  in  its  Grange  rec¬ 
ords,  30  of  its  earlier  Granges  having 
later  become  dormant.  During  the  past 
decade  many  of  those  Granges  have  been 
reorganized  or  others  formed  in  their 
places,  so  that  at  the  present  time  Dela¬ 
ware  is  again  among  the  most  active  of 
the  Grange  counties,  with  19  Granges  and 
1,474  members.  Previous  to  1876,  Dela¬ 
ware  had  a  dozen  Granges  and  during 
the  next  decade  many  more  were  added, 
most  of  which  became  extinct.  Hobart 
Grange  No.  76  was  the  first  Grange  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  county,  this  being  organ¬ 
ized  early  in  1874.  At  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange,  held  at  Al¬ 
bany  in  March,  1874,  Delaware  County 
had  five  Granges  represented.  Sidney 
Grange,  the  county’s  oldest  living  Grange 
is  about  40  years  old. 

In  the  nation-wide  honor  roll  of 
Grange  organizations  for  the  last  year, 
Ira  Shea,  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
heads  the  list,  with  22  organizations  to 
his  credit.  He  organized  18  subordinate 
Granges,  reorganized  two  and  organized 
two  Pomonas.  State  Lecturer  Dora 
Stockman,  of  Michigan,  stood  second  with 
18  organizations,  of  which  13  were  re¬ 
organizations.  In  addition,  she  organized 
three  subordinate  Granges  and  two  Po¬ 
monas.  Glenn  Wilson,  of  Illinois,  was 
third  in  the  honor  group,  with  16  or¬ 
ganizations,  of  which  nine  were  new 
subordinates,  six  were  reorganizations 
and  one  a  new  Pomona. 

National  Grange  Secretary  Harry  A. 
Caton  reports  an  increase  in  Grange 
membership  for  the  year  of  24,603.  He 
also  reports  102  applications  received  at 
his  office  for  the  first  26  days  in  January 
for  honor  certificates,  as  against  41  for 
the  whole  month  of  January  last  year. 
Ohio  leads  in  the  number  of  honor 
Granges,  that  State  having  97  recorded 
in  the  honor  group.  Maine  is  a  close 
second,  with  93,  and  New  York  is  third, 
with  68.  Watertown  Grange  of  Ohio  is 
the  first  Grange  to  be  recorded  as  a 
Model  Grange,  having  been  an  Honor 
Grange  for  five  years.  Madison,  Wis., 
which  entertains  the  National  Grange 
next  November,  is  a  city  of  about  60,000. 
It  has  ample  hotel  accommodations  and 
is  considered  an  ideal  convention  city. 


Dull  Days  at  the  Little 
Brown  House 

“O,  the  snow,  the  snow,  the  beautiful 
snow, 

It’s  up  to  our  eyes  wherever  we  go.” 

Before  the  last  snow  of  six  inches  had 
fallen  45  inches  had  come  to  our  county. 
It  is  plenty  deep  enough,  but  in  our 
hearts  we  feel  as  if  it  were  almost  a  crop 
insurance.  Haven’t  you  all  rejoiced  to 
read  the  drought  was  broken  for  the 
stricken  farmers  of  the  Middle  West? 
The  boys  wished  we  could  have  some  of 
those  little  children  with  us  till  their 
crops  grew  again,  and  our  local  paper 
reported  that  one  little  boy  sold  his  sled 
for  30  cent  to  help  the  Red  Cross  fund. 

We  were  interested  in  the  query  about 
feeding  canned  tomatoes  to  poultry.  A 
year  ago  a  friend  purchased  1,000  day-old 
chicks,  blood-tested  stock.  But  in  June 
when  some  of  the  young  males  were  big 
enough  to  go  for  broilers,  some  of  the 
chicks  were  stricken.  Experts  were  called 
and  at  first  it  was  thought  to  be  range 
paralysis,  so  drugs  were  ordered  to  be 
Put  in  the  drinking  water,  I  believe. 
Then  more  buttermilk  was  added  to 
their  rations.  Later  I  think  the  trouble 
was  decided  to  be  pullorum  disease  and 
canned  tomatoes  were  the  remedy  pre¬ 
scribed.  Whatever  the  cause  the  tomatoes 
cured  it  unless  the  disease  had  run  its 
course.  Buying  tomatoes  was  costly,  but 
not  as  costly  as  losing  the  whole  flock. 

Just  lately  I  learned  of  another  use  for 
the  muslin  flour  and  grain  sacks.  A 
friend  has  been  cutting  the  coarser  ones 
in  two  and  putting  on  a  colored  hem  to 
match  the  color  scheme  of  her  kitchen.  It 


seemed  to  me  here  was  a  good  idea  for 
children’s  towels,  using  a  different  color 
for  each  child’s  towels.  The  sacks  make 
fine  curtains  of  the  Dutch  cottage  style 
with  hems  to  match  the  towels. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  most 
of  us  have  a  little  extra  time  and  from 
the  accumulations  can  plan  many  little 
changes.  The  bedroom  curtains  are  all 
right,  but  the  room  will  seem  different 
with  a  pale  green  valance  at  each  window 
and  maybe  a  green  hem  on  the  curtains 
if  the  left-over  contains  enough  material. 
A  roll  of  washable  paper  behind  the  cream 
separator,  sink  and  kitchen  work  table 
will  freshen  that  and  be  less  work  and 
expense  than  new  paper.  The  work  table 
needs  a  new  top  and  will  try  a  piece  of 
linoleum  cut  just  to  fit  the  top  and  then 
glued.  Some  tried  to  bend  the  linoleum 
over  and  tack  to  the  underside  of  the  table 
and  of  course  it  cracked  along  the  edges 
and  soon  looked  ragged.  Then  a  coat  of 
good  varnish  could  be  put  on  the  linoleum. 

I  was  glad  to  read  of  the  Illinois  farm 
family  who  were  trying  to  have  the  farm 
produce  their  food.  Perhaps  the  present 
low  prices  will  convince  others  of  this. 
Few  of  us  would  care  to  go  back  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  good  old  days  when  a 
flock  of  sheep  was  kept  on  each  farm  and 
men  wore  sheepskin  mocassins,  while  the 
women  washed  the  wool,  carded  and  spun 
it,  wove  it  into  cloth  for  the  bed  blankets 
and  clothing,  while  the  mittens,  stockings, 
scarfs  and  even  the  men’s  suspenders 
were  home-knit,  and  the  light  for  the 
household  was  furnished  by  tallow 
candles. 

Perhaps  it  would  he  better  for  most 
of  us  if  a  “buckwheat  patch’  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  year’s  crop  as  well  as  a 


piece  of  rye  and  “rye  and  Injun”  bread 
be  the  staff  of  life  once  more. 

“A  little  farm  well  tilled, 

A  little  house  well  filled 
A  little  wife  well  willed, 

And  that’s  enough. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Starting  Mash  for  Chicks 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  baby  chick 
starting  mash  at  reasonable  cost?  I  mix 
my  own  laying  mash  and  have  good  re¬ 
sults.  J.  A. 

One  part  yellow  cornmeal,  two  parts 
wheat  bran,  one  part  wheat  middlings, 
one  part  finely  ground  or  sifted  meat 
scrap  of  high  grade  and  one  part  of 
finely  ground  or  sifted  heavy  oats  will 
make  a  good  starting  and  growing  mash. 
The  object  in  the  siftingonentioned  above 
is  to  remove  particles  of  bone  and  meat 
too  large  for  small  chicks,  and  coarse 
oat  hulls  unsuitable  for  them.  The  parts 
are  by  weight,  not  measure.  Chicks  get¬ 
ting  the  above  should  have  an  outdoor  run 
in  the  open  sunlight  and  tender  green 
food  of  some  sort.  M.  B.  D. 


Smoked  Goose 

Both  of  the  following  recipes  are  from 
“Henrietta  David’s  Cookbook,”  which 
was  the  leading  cookbook  of  all  Germany 
about  50  years  ago. 

1.  Only  real  fat  geese  can  be  used  for 
smoking.  Trim  the  breast  carefully  off 
the  bone  and  cut  the  legs  out  the  same 


as  you  would  cut  a  ham.  Rub  these 
with  very  little  salt  and  saltpeter,  and 
after  three  days  hang  them  where  they 
will  he  in  a  light  smoke  for  eight  days. 
During  this  time  they  should  have  as 
much  air  as  smoke. 

2.  After  cleaning  some  real  fat  young 
geese,  cut  off  the  feet,  neck  and  wings. 
Split  them  carefully  lengthwise  and  rub 
them  with  not  too  much  salt  and  salt¬ 
peter,  pack  them  tight  into  a  clean  crock, 
which  has  to  be  covered  very  tightly. 
After  three  days  take  them  out  and  just 
as  they  are,  with  the  wet  salt  sticking 
to  them,  dip  them  into  a  dishpan  full  of 
wheat  bran  so  that  they  are  fully  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  bran  and  nothing  of  the 
meat  and  fat  show  through.  Then  hang 
them,  so  the  pieces  do  not  touch,  in  a 
slow  cool  smoke  for  eight  days.  After 
eight  days  hang  them  up  in  a  cool  airy 
place  for  a  week.  Then  take  a  clean 
cloth  and  carefully  wipe  off  all  the  bran. 
Geese  smoked  in  this  way,  have  a  nice 
color,  a  very  good  taste  and  keep  for 
a  long  time.  MBS.  F.  D. 

New  Jersey. 


Bermuda  is  still  the  paradise  of  the 
horse  and  buggy,  no  automobiles  being 
allowed.  Recently  a  man  was  found 
guilty  of  driving  a  tractor  in  Southamp¬ 
ton  Parish  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $50  or  spend  two  weeks  in  jail. 
The  magistrate  also  ordered  the  tractor 
confiscated.  This  was  the  second  case  of 
infraction  tried  since  the  adoption  of  the 
motor  car  act  of  1908  prohibiting  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  the  island.  A  hill  was  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  in  the  Assembly  seeking  to 
permit  physicians  to  use  cars.  A  similar 
measure  met  defeat  last  year. 


i  ^ °i  nrcrniTNT  °n  utaity  Matin^$ 

*  /O  i/luvU  will  Ordered  Before  Mar.  17 

W  ENE  CHICKS  have  always  been  known  for  quality,  and  have  sold  at  prices  well 
above  the  average.  This  year,  we  have  rearranged  our  matings  and  refigured  our  costs 
to  meet  present  conditions.  A  deposit  of  at  least  lc  a  chick  must  accompany  order; 
balance  may  he  sent  10  days  before  shipping  date. 

In  addition,  we  are  offering  a  Special  Discount  of  15%  on  Utility  Matings  Chicks 
ordered  before  March  17,  and  5%  Special  Discount  on  Select,  Special  and  Super 
Matings  ordered  before  that  date. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  high-grade  chicks  from  a  recognized  breeder  at 
prices  within  reach  of  all.  Build  your  flock  on  a  quality  basis  and  you  can  be  sure 
of  a  profit  even  under  present  conditions. 

Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

For  many  years,  we  bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclusively.  These  grand  birds  are  still 
our  leading  specialty.  We  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  develop  a  strain  of  birds, 
large  in  size,  and  capable  of  laying  large  chalk-white  eggs.  Such  eggs  bring  several 
cents  a  dozen  more  than  tinted  eggs  of  average  size. 

All  Leghorn  females  in  our  Select,  Special  and  Super 
Matings  weigh  at  least  4  lbs.  each.  All  eggs  set  from  our 
Special  and  Super  Matings  are  individually  weighed  and 
must  tip  the  scales  at  2  ozs.  or  more.  For  our  Special 
Matings  we  insist  on  an  average  weight  of  25  ozs.  to  the 
dozen  and  for  our  Super  Matings,  26  ozs.  Cockerels  in 


ELMER  H.  WENK 
Founder  and  Owner 


our  Special  Matings  are  sons  of  R.  O.  P.  hens  with 
records  of  from  200  to  230  eggs.  Super  Mating  cockerels 
are  sons  of  liens  with  records  of  from  230  to  300  eggs. 

All  birds  in  our  Select,  Special  and  Super  Matings 
have  been  blood-tested  and  pronounced  free  from  pul¬ 
lorum  disease  (B.W.D.). 

“ W yan-Rock”  and  “Bram-Rock”  Cross-Breds 

Unequaled  for  Broiler  and  Roaster  Production 

Wyan-Rocks  are  a  special  cross  of  White  Wyandotte  Brum-Rocks  are  produced  by  mating  White  Rock 

hens  and  White  Rock  cockerels.  They  produce  two-  hens  with  Light  Brahma  cockerels.  The  chicks  develop 

pound  broilers  from  10  to  20  days  ahead  of  straight-bred  into  wonderful  heavy  roasters, 

chicks.  Also  make  fine  light  roasters. 

Deduct  15%  From  These  Utility  Matings  Prices 

if  you  mail  your  order  before  March  1  7th. 

Utility  Matings 


25 

50 

100 

400 

1000 

$7.50 

$13.50 

$52.00 

$125.00 

4.25 

7.50 

13.50 

53.00 

130.00 

5.00 

9.00 

17.00 

66.00 

160.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

62.00 

150.00 

5.25 

9.50 

18.00 

70.00 

170.00 

5.25 

9.50 

18.00 

70.00 

170.00 

25 

50 

100 

400 

1000 

Special  Matings 

25 

50 

100 

400 

1000 

.$5.00  $9.00 

$10.50  $04.00  $15o.OO 

White  Leghorns  . . 

.  .$5.75  $10.50  $19.50 

$76,00 

$185.00 

.  5.00 

9.00 

16.50 

64.00 

155.00 

Barred  Rocks  .... 

..  6.25 

11.50 

22.00 

S6.00 

210.00 

.  5.75 

10.50 

20.00 

78.00 

190.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

..  6.50 

12.00 

23.00 

90.00 

220.00 

10.00 

19.00 

74.00 

180.00 

\\  bite  Rocks  . 

. .  0.75 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

230.00 

.  6.00 

11.00 

21.00 

82.00 

200.00 

White  Wyandottes 

..  6.75 

12.50 

24.00 

94.00 

230.00 

.  6.00 

11.00 

21.00 

82.00 

200.00 

Deduct  5%  From  These  Select,  Special  and  Super  Matings  Prices 

if  you  mail  your  order  before  March  17th.  All  Breeders  in  these  Matings  have  been  Blood-Tested. 

Select  Matings 
White  Leghorns  .  . 

Wyan-Rocks  and 
Bram-Rocks  .... 

Rhode  Island  Reds 
Barred  Rocks  .... 

White  Rocks  . 

White  Wyandottes 

Super  Matings — Add  3c  per  chick  to  prices  quoted  on  Special  Matings,  then  deduct  5%  if  ordered  before  March  17th. 

All  Chicks  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Safe  arrival  of  full  count  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  money 

order  today.  The  coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience. 

FREE  Chick  Book — The  finest  we  have  ever  issued.  Tells  how  to  house  and 
care  for  chicks.  Also  how  to  get  top  prices  on  fancy  poultry  products.  The 
chapter  on  marketing  may  mean  hundreds  of  dollars  to  you.  Send  for  this 
book  today.  Use  the  coupon. 

Wene  Chick  Farms  Dept.  A  Vineland  N.  J. 

BORDER  COUPON 

|  WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 

■  □  Please  send  me  your  new  Chick  Book.  (Check  square  if  Chick  Book  is  desired.) 
Enclosed  find  $ .  for  which  please  ship  me  .  Chicks, 

■  Matings  . .  Breed  . . . 

to  be  delivered . Number  on . 

(Approximate  date) 

Number  on . 

(Approximate  date) 

Name .  R.  F.  D.  No . 

(or  St.) 

|  P.  O .  County  .  State  . 

■  Orders  will  be  booked  on  receipt  of  lc  a  chick,  balance  to  be  paid  at  least  ten  days 
•  before  shipment. 
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March  7,  1931 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Publisher’s  Desk  never  had  a  busier 
year  or  more  correspondence  than  1930. 
it  indicates  that  our  people  are  coming 
to  be  more  prudent  and  more  cautious  in 
their  business  affairs.  They  inquire 
more  in  advance  about  the  rating  and 
standing  of  houses  seeking  credit,  and 
seek  more  definite  information  before 
parting  with  their  goods  on  credit  or  as¬ 
signment  or  money  for  purchases  or  in¬ 
vestments.  This  is  a  wise  policy  and  we 
feel  from  the  correspondence  that  it  must 
be  saving  our  friends  considerable  money. 

Since  records  have  been  kept  the  an¬ 
nual  collections  have  been  as  follows: 
1910 —  400  claims  collected,  $  9.665.45 

12.110.63 


1911— 

1912— 

1913— 

1914— 

1915— 

1916 — 

1917— 

1918 — 

1919— 

1920 — 

1921— 

1922—  1.479 

1923—  2.246 

1924—  1.588 

1925—  1.436 

1926—  1.613 

1927—  1.450 

1928—  1.036 

1929—  1.459 

1930—  1.148 


539 
558 
743 
800 
921 
1.192 
1.630 
2  232 

2xm 

2.493 

1,584 


a 

<6 


10,926.51 

10.112.91 
10,665.50 
13,021.12 

18.131.54 
23,961 .21 

37.425.54 
44,684.29 
45,592.74 
45,804.23 
62,549.60 

79.138.91 
52,753.39 
56,323.09 

45.864.59 
52,520.94 

47.159.59 
49,554.01 
41.128.04 


28,053  $769,193.83 

During  *1930  we  received  1,596  claims 
for  collection  to  the  amount  of  $67,- 
582.78.  We  collected  1,148  claims  in  the 
amount  of  $41,128.04.  Since  1910  the 
total  number  of  claims  collected  was 
28,053  and  the  amount  $769,193.83. 

While  we  are  glad  to  help  out  when 
we  can  help  in  collecting  accounts  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  are  overlooked, 
delayed  or  ignored,  we  feel  that  the  best 
service  is  in  furnishing  information  in 


advance. 

Few  things  cause  us  more  concern  than 
to  know  that  a  farmer  has  sent  his  goods 
or  his  money  to  an  irresponsible  concern 
or  deliberate  crook  and  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  to  help  him.  None  of  us  can 
escape  losses  occasionally  even  with 
proper  precaution,  but  proper  informa¬ 
tion  in  advance  will  prevent  most  of 
them.  We  gather  the  information  at 
rather  a  large  expense  in  time  and  money 
and  it  is  free  to  you  for  the  asking. 


Recently  a  subscriber  asked  about  the 
following  concerns  with  a  view  of  in¬ 
vesting  money  in  their  paper  certificates. 
We  went  to  considerable  expense  to  get 
reports  in  the  hope  that  it  might  dis¬ 
courage  the  false  hope  that  money  paid 
for  such  certificates  can  ever  be  recovered. 
Following  is  the  report: 

American  Gold  Placer  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  failed  to  file  its  annual  reports,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  revoke  its  corporate 
franchise  on  July  17.  1927. 

Stillwater  Power  Company.  The  Sec- 
retary  of  State  of  Montana  has  informed 
us  that  so  far  as  their  records  indicate, 
this  company  is  still  in  existence  with 
office  at  Billings,  Mont.  We  have  noth¬ 
ing  further  on  it. 

Lluvia  de  Cobre  Mining  Company  is 
legally  dead.  Charter  revoked  by  order 
of  the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission 
on  May  11,  1926,  for  failure  to  pay  an¬ 
nual  registration  and  report  filing  fees. 

Arizona  Copper  Queen  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  is  legally  dead.  Charter  revoked  by 
order  of  the  Arizona  Corporation  Com¬ 
mission  on  August  2,  1927,  for  failure  to 
pay  annual  registration  and  report  filing 
fees. 

Waldorf  Metals  Company  is  legally 
dead.  Charter  revoked  by  order  of  the 
Arizona  Corporation  Commission  on  June 
14,  1927,  for  failure  to  pay  annual  regis¬ 
tration  and  report  filing  fees. 

Toreador  Mining  &  Leasing  Company 
is  legally  dead.  Charter  revoked  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  Arizona  Corporation  Commis¬ 
sion  on  August  30,  1927,  for  failure  to 
pay  annual  registration  and  report  filing 
fees. 

Nevada  Star  Mining  Company.  The 
Arizona  Corporation  Commission  has  ad¬ 
vised  us  that  their  files  contain  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  company  of  this  title. 

International  Gold  Mines  Company. 
Arizona  Corporation  Commission  has  ad- 
\  ised  that  this  company  was  incorporated 
September  18,  1906,  and  since  1915  has 
failed  to  make  annual  reports  and  pay 
annual  fees  ,as  required  by  law.  Pro¬ 
ceedings  are  under  way  to  annul  the 
charter,  but  the  proceeding  may  be 
stopped  by  payment  of  fees  and  court 
costs. 

Goldfield  Amalgamated  Mining  &  Leas¬ 
ing  Company.  Arizona  Corporation 
Commission  has  advised  that  this  com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  February  12, 
1907,  and  since  said  date  has  failed  to 
make  annual  reports  and  pay  annual 
fees,  as  required  by  law,  for  which  rea¬ 
son  they  are  unable  to  give  us  any  defi¬ 


nite  information  concerning  its  present 
status. 

Verde  Grande  Copper  Company.  Char¬ 
ter  revoked  by  final  decree  of  the  Arizona 
Corporation  Commission,  as  a  court  of 
record,  for  failure  to  pay  annual  registra¬ 
tion  and  report  filing  fees  on  July  28, 
1927. 

Old  Dominion  Mining  Company.  Or¬ 
ganized  June  26,  1907,  in  Arizona.  Since 
1912  company  has  failed  to  make  annual 
reports  or  pay  annual  fees  as  required  by 
the  laws  of  Arizona.  It  is  listed  in  the 
1930  Edition  of  the  Marvyn  Scudder 
Manual  of  Obsolete  Companies. 

Consolidated  Copper  Creek  Mining 
Company,  Incorporated  in  1906  under 
laws  of  Arizona.  As  of  1907  the  company 
was  offering  stock  for  sale  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  guaranteeing  500  per  cent  on  the 
investment.  In  1919  it  appeared  that 
the  company  was  obsolete  and  that  the 
stock  had  no  value. 

On  Page  138  we  told  how  Albert  Wil¬ 
liam  Benham  left  -his  clerkship  job  in 
which  he  was  successful  to  become  a 
financier  of  the  ‘Ponzi”  type.  Mr.  Ben¬ 
ham,  like  Ponzi,  had  a  system.  lie  also 
had  a  strong  box  in  a  garage.  He  bor¬ 
rowed  money  or  at  least  received  it  to 
use  in  his  system,  at  certain  days  stood 
before  the  box  in  the  garage  and  pealed 
the  money  off  a  big  rool  of  bills  to  pay 
as  high  as  50  per  cent  interest  or  profit 
to  those  who  furnished  the  money.  He 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wealthiest- 
looking  business  .men  of  Belvidere,  Ill. 
As  announced  his  business  was  to  ‘buy  or 
sell  anything,  anytime,  anywhere.”  He 
particularly  spoke  of  .buying  cheap  from 
farmers  who  were  hard  up  at  low  prices, 
and  selling  his  purchases  at  top  prices. 
How  the  facts  and  fiction  balance  we  do 
not  know.  But  the  latest  is  that  Ben¬ 
ham  is  broke.  Bankers  estimate  that  he 
got  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  from 
their  depositors.  There  is  no  estimate  of 
how  much  he  may  have  paid  back  in 
alleged  profits.  Just  why  otherwise  sen¬ 
sible  people  blindly  put  their  money  into 
such  transparent  schemes  has  never  been 
determined. 


is  made  of  Rust  Resistant 


e 


FENCE 


Here  is  your  definite  assurance  of  many  years  of  rust  free  fence 
service — Wheeling  fence  is  made  of  COP-R-LOY,  the  Copper 
Alloyed  Steel.  For  added  protection  pure  zinc  coating  stands 
guard  against  the  elements.  Strong,  flexible,  full  weight  and 
gauge,  stretched  up  and  tested  at  the  factory — Wheeling  Fence 
offers  many  dollar  saving  advantages  that  you  are  looking  for. 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  the  facts  from  your  Wheeling  Dealer 
today — he  is  pledged  to  serve  you  economically. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY,  Wheeling,  W.  Virginia 

Branches:  New  York  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Louis 
Richmond  Chattanooga  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Detroit  Columbus,  Ohio 


Channeldrain  Roofing 


For  lifetime  roofing  service,  ap¬ 
ply  Improved  Channeldrain, 
made  of  COP-R-LOY,  the  Cop¬ 
per  Alloyed  Steel, and  thoroughly 
protected  with  a  durable  coating 
of  pure  zinc.  Fire-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof — -offers  maximum 
protection  against  leaks.  Costs 
no  more  than  ordinary  roofing 
— worth  a  whole  lot  more  to  you 
because  Channeldrain  pays  for 
itself  through  extra  years  of 
trouble-free  service. 


I  answered  a  puzzle  in  a  contest  of  a 
Chicago  paper,  and  received  word  that 
my  answer  is  correct ;  but  now  they  wa nt 
me  to  send  $3  worth  of  subscriptions  for 
the  magazine.  They  say  they  have  $12,500 
deposited  in  the  bank  for  prizes  and  they 
also  give  autos.  I  have  never  seen  the 
magazine.  Is  it  reliable?  Shall  I  send 
the  $3  and  see  what  •more  there  is  to  it, 
or  drop  it  where  it  is?  I’lease  advise. 

New  York.  c.  E.  A. 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


Fro  nig  of  Steel 


Biivtlu-  Head  and  Bolts  and  make  theDmg  yourself.  Write 

for  full  information.  We  deliver  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.= 


HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine. 


These  puzzles  are  always  answered  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  the  next  step  is  always  to 
send  money  for  'something  that  you  would 
not  buy  except  for  the  allurement  of  an 
alleged  contest.  If  this  were  a  publica¬ 
tion  that  you  knew*  and  liked  and  found 
helpful  and  honest,  it  woeld -be  a  generous 
thing  to  help  increase  its  circulation,  but 
to  send  the  money  ou-the* theory  that  you 
had  won  a  -privilege  in  a  word  puzzle 
contest  is  not  to  .be  recommended.  We 
do  not  know  the  paper  referred  to,  nor 
the  particular  form  of  puzzle  adopted. 
We  speak  only  of  a  class  of  papers 
which  depend  on  puzzles,  or  schemes  in¬ 
volving  a  .trick  or  a  stunt  to  gain  circu¬ 
lation,  which  the  publications  could  not 


Grange  Silo  Prices  right  now — just  before  our  liberal 
Winter  Discounts  expire — are  at  the  year's  lowest 
levels.  Ton  can’t  save  money  by  waiting.  You  G'AX 
save  money  by  sending  your  name  right  now,  and  getting 
reservation  at  present  low  prices.  No  obligation  to  buy. 
But  you’re  protected  if  you  decide  to  buy  later. 

GRANGE  Wood  or  Concrete  Stave  Silos  offer  exclusive  features — - 
that  insure  minimum  labor,  better  silage,  more  profit.  Learn  about 
Grange  “non-stick”  doors,  “extra  tonnage”  roof,  self-draining  joints, 
etc.  Write  for  free  catalog  today. 

New  Jersey  Dairymen  write  direct  to  us  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

-T-rri|-- lriwni  »i— ■  in-—-- - rTraim-irii:ai«^aLj_iijLiiiuLi_ja]iiai_jj_i_^ _ i _ 


win  on  their  merits  or  defects  as  you 
see  it.  We  have  never  seen  one  of  the 
kind  that  we  consider  fit  to  enter  a 
family  home.  We  certainly  advise  drop¬ 
ping  the  appeal  and  holding  on  to  the 
three  dollars  for  a  more  worthy  cause. 

Will  you  give  your  advice  relative  to 
spending  $100  for  stock  in  three  different 
aviation  companies?  I  felt  as  though  out 
of  three  I  might  strike  one  that  would 
make  good  for  a  long  pull.  If  your  con¬ 
sider  this  a  fair  gamble  what  company 
has  the  best  outlook?  R.  l.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  assume  you  worked  for  your  $100. 
If  not,  someone  else  did.  Why  gamble 
with  it  in  purely  speculative  ventures? 
It  is  altogether  -too  risky  a  proposition 
for  a  hundred  dollar  investment.  Our  ad¬ 
vise  is  ‘don't.’ 

I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of 
Forbernite  (natural  ore  of  radium).  Is 
it  beneficial  to  health?  e.  a.k. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  claim  is  made  that  when  this  ore 
is  put  into  water  it  creates  a  radio  ac¬ 
tivity  and  has  curative  powers.  It  is  rec¬ 
ommended  to  drink  six  to  eight  glasses 
of  the  water  a  day.  This  recommendation 
is  good ;  but  since  it  is  freely  given  by 
competent  physicians  we  see  no  good 
reason  to  pay  $26  for  it.  If  Forbernite 
has  other  values,  we  would  require  the 
vendors  to  prove  these  values  before  we 
would  pay  the  price. 


30  YEARS  ON  RECORD 


let  CUM  S  t 


^ \OUR  oA, 

v*  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


THE  CRAIN  E  LINE 


C.aine  Triple  Wall  Silos 
Craine  Wood  Stave  Silos 
Craine  Tile  Silos 
Craine  Concrete  Stave  Silos 


SINCE  1901 

THE  RECORD  of  Craineline  Silos  is  an  open 
book.  You  hare  neighbors  who  have  had 
these  Silos  for  5.  10,  20  and  30  years.  You 
need  not  guess  at  the  service  they’ll  give  you  — 
you  need  take  no  one’s  word  for  it.  Today’s 
Craineline  Silos  are,  of  course,  stronger,  more 
convenient,  better  in  every  way — yet  lower 
priced- than  those  of  the  past.  Buy  tested 
service  from  a  long  established  company — avoid 
promises  that  are  not  based  on  long  experience. 
Our  mistakes  are  on  view  —  and  have  been 
corrected  in  the  newer  models  while  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  many  others  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  come  to  light. 

Don’t  Buy  an  Orphan 

Any  Silo  will  be  good  at  first.  But  remember 
you’ll  need  parts  and  service  in  the  years  to  come. 
Buy,  therefore,  from  a  manufacturer  who’ll  be 
in  business  when  you  need  him  later. 

Send  for  Literature — Free  on  request 

CRAINE,  iNc. 

51  Adams  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you* It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal .**  See  guarantee  editorial  page , 


_>  A  DM6  -  COUNTRY  PROPERTY  —  Send  for 
I”  Ia  Iwl  O  illustrated  catalogue,  Vineland  and 
Sunny  Southern  Jersey,  America’s  Poultry  and  Garden 
renter  Mild  Winters,  World’s  Best  Markets.  Write 

BRAY  *  MACGEORGE  Est.  1901  Vineland,  N.  J. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  CHEAP  —  8300  cash,  balance 
V  terms.  C.  Witmer,  Crewe,  Virginia 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


POSITION  OPEN  for  man  in  cow  barn;  must 
be  a  good  milker  and  understand  care,  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding,  Ayrshire  cattle;  good  wages. 
GABUZDA  BROS.,  Freeland,  Pa. 


WANTED — Working  foreman,  married,  for  large 
orchard  proposition  in  Southern  New  England; 
prefer  man  under  25  with  some  college  short 
course  work  and  considerable  orchard  experience 
preferably  on  home  farm:  native  of  .New  Eng¬ 
land  or  New  York:  familiar  with  scab  control 
on  McIntosh :  excellent  opportunity  for  right 
man;  give  fuU  details  of  experience  and  ref¬ 
erence  if  possible  to  large  fruit  grower  or  hor¬ 
ticulturist  in  above  district.  ADVERTISER 
351,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Orchardist,  married,  Protestant  only 
with  experience;  modern  house  and  milk  fur¬ 
nished:  state  experience  and  wages  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Family  on  dairy  farm,  preferably 
father,  2  sons;  modern  5-room  house,  near 
village  school;  good  wages  to  right  family;  none 
but  good,  steady  workers  and  good  milkers 
need  apply.  ADVERTISER  408,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Barn  man,  good  milker,  all-year 
work;  single;  state  salary  in  first  letter. 
PINE  KNOLL  DAIRY,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  grown  son  or 
helper,  no  other  children;  live  in  home  with 
owner;  man  good  general  farmer,  knowledge  of 
all  livestock;  wife  cook,  housework;  farm  lo¬ 
cated  Northern  New  Jersey;  $100  a  month, 
board  and  lodging;  only  competent  people  with 
references,  looking  for  permanent  position  need 
apply:  give  full  details.  ADVERTISER  413, 
care' Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  cook,  chauffeur,  butler,  gar¬ 
dener;  refined,  conscientious  and  willing;  out¬ 
side  city  preferred;  highest  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  private  place,  working  foreman 
farmer;  must  bo  experienced  herdsman,  take 
entire  charge  small  herd  Jersey  thoroughbreds; 
milking,  separating,  churning;  also  experienced 
in  general  farm  work;  married  man,  preferably 
without  family,  whose  wife  would  board  team¬ 
ster  all-vear  round  and  one  or  two  extras  part 
time;  excellent  farmhouse,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  separate  batli  for  hired  men;  only  man 
who  can  furnish  exceptional  references  from 
previous  employers  would  be  considered;  per¬ 
manent  job  for  the  right  man.  Address  B. 
THOMPSON,  Room  1409,  250  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Caretaker,  married,  for  farm;  state 
wages  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  41T, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARM  foreman,  about  40;  must 
know  apple  growing  and  dairying;  college 
trained  preferred,  but  not  essential.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  poultry  farm  work  in  New 
Jersey;  state  wages,  desired.  ADVERTISER 
427,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  married  man  on  Long 
Island  potato  farm;  near  fine  school;  state 
experience,  also  wages,  desired.  Good  house 
and  privileges  furnished.  ADI  EBTISER  420, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  teamster  who  can 
handle  Fordson  tractor;  also  a  man  who 
understands  truck  garden.  Address  R.  L, 
INSCOE,  Box  97,  R.  F.  D.,  Redbank,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman;  married, 
no  children.  Able  to  take  full  charge  if 
necessary.  Wife  to  assist  with  housework. 
Give  full  details  and  references  in  first  letter. 
GLEN CAIRN  FARM,  Mendliam,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  young  man  on  general  farm. 

Must  be  steady  and  real  worker  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  machinery.  No  cigarettes  or  liquor. 
Good  home  and  fair  pay.  BENJ.  S.  COBANE, 
Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  for  garden  work  and 
caretaker;  handy  with  carpenter  tools;  good 
home,  steady  job;  send  3  references,  state 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  464,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Hired  man  with  good  habits  to  milk 
cows  and  do  general  farm  work;  wages  twen¬ 
ty-live  dollars  ($25)  a  month.  Apply  to 
GEORGE  REICPIMANN,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  April  1,  as  general  helper  on 
commercial  poultry  farm;  must  be  farm- 
raised.  husky,  willing  and  capable  of  carrying 
out  owner’s  instructions;  help  quarters,  4  rooms 
and  bath.  RED  TOP  FARM,  Rt.  3,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED— Married,  healthy,  active  couple  on 
poultry  farm;  man  must  be  handy  with  tools 
and  drive  car;  wife,  clean  housekeeper  and 
plain  cook;  only  people  acquainted  with  farm 
life  and  interested  in  same  may  reply;  no  poul¬ 
try  experience  required;  $60  monthly  for  both 
with  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  462,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TRUCK  farmer  to  work  five 
acres  on  shares;  main  road;  married,  prefer¬ 
ably  childless;  good  opportunity  hustler;  must 
have  small  capital,  references.  SEARING,  603 
Ocean  Ave.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  20  years’  experience,  cat¬ 
tle  and  chicken  man:  best  references:  10  years 
previous  position:  married.  ADVERTISER  343, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN  with  ability  to  take 
entire  responsibility  on  large  modern  plant; 
would  like  position  either  private  or  commer¬ 
cial;  formerly  with  egg-laying  contest,  also 
years  of  commercial  experience  in  all  phases. 
ADVERTISER  354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farm  manager’s  position,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  stock  rais¬ 
ing  and  the  production  of  grade  A  and  certi¬ 
fied  milk;  work  on  salary  and  percentage  of 
profits.  ADVERTISER  355,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  herd  management,  including  breed¬ 
ing,  testing,  feeding,  expert  calf  raiser;  results 
guaranteed,  references,  two  grown  children. 
ADVERTISER  358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  MARRIED,  having  charge  for  the 
past  15  years  of  a  splendid  30-acre  estate, 
greenhouse,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  cows 
and  chickens,  wishes  a  change  of  location;  good 
reference.  Address  F.  MARSHALL,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches,  conscientious  worker, 
wants  position.  ADVERTISER  363,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  experienced  dairy,  gen¬ 
eral  farming  and  with  machinery;  married, 
one  child;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  378, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER  for  entire  charge  of 
small  place;  married,  age  30,  American,  no 
children;  experienced  cattle,  poultry,  vegetables, 
flowers,  shrubs,  lawns,  pruning  and  care  of 
shade  and  fruit  trees:  best  of  references  from 
previous  employers:  last  two  places  three  years 
each;  available  March  15,  April  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWISS  FAMILY,  2  young  men,  good  milkers 
and  experienced  herdsmen;  two  women  for 
cooking  and  general  housework:  want  steadv 
position.  ERNEST  WEI  BEL,  Box  2,  Saddle 
River,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  American,  29, 
wants  position;  drive  truck,  tractor.  BRYANT 
BANKS,  Ilolliston,  Mass. 


SINGLE,  AMERICAN,  23,  wishes  position  on 
farm;  experienced;  can  drive,  have  New  Jer¬ 
sey  license;  state  full  particulars  in  reply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN  desires  position  on  dairy 
or  estate.  WILLIAM  PLATT,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


HERDSMAN-SUPERINTENDENT,  Cornell  train¬ 
ing.  married,  life  experience,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  no  children,  good  habits, 
wishes  position  on  a  good  farm  or  estate  as 
working  foreman;  honest  and  capable.  W. 
KNOWLES,  New  Hackensack,  N.  Y. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  death  and  marriage  of  the 
owner,  I  am  looking  for  a  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  or  cook  on  dairy  farm  or  business  house; 
answer  in  German.  MRS.  T.  SCIILEYER,  Pike 
County,  Sliohola,  Pa. 


CARPENTER,  EXPERIENCED,  wants  position 
on  estate;  can  do  new  and  repair  work,  ce¬ 
menting.  painting,  glazing.  ADVERTISER  446, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  26.  SINGLE,  intelligent,  clean,  active, 
wants  farm  work,  any  kind;  quickly  adapta¬ 
ble.  handy  with  tools:  moderate  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  24,  Swedish,  with  good  appear¬ 
ance,  good  milker  and  dairyman,  also  under¬ 
stand  machinery;  wishes  position  on  private 
place.  MARTIN  JOHNSON,  5  Water  St.,  New 
York  City. 


HERDSMAN.  SINGLE,  American,  Protestant, 
desires  position;  experienced  feeder  for  test 
and  herd  calf  raising,  certified  milk,  one  world's 
record;  private  estate  preferred;  understands 
common  veterinary  care;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  414.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  affiliated  with  all  phases  of 
poultry  work;  the  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  Hollander,  wishes  to 
run  farm  on  share-basis;  North  Jersey  vi¬ 
cinity  Paterson  preferred  .  ADVERTISER  418, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HORTICULTURIST,  WIDE  experience  in  the 
East  and  West;  can  take  charge  of  any  or¬ 
chard  proposition;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  man  and  wife, 
Scotch.  Protestant,  qualified  superintendent, 
15  years’  experience  with  registered  dairy  herds, 
poultry  and  game  establishments;  competent 
gardener  and  orchardist;  general  construction 
work  and  estate  improvement  a  specialty;  strict¬ 
est  economy  practiced;  five  years  with  present 
employer;  references  furnished.  ADVERTISER 
420.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  28,  ANXIOUS  to  learn  poultry  farm¬ 
ing;  good  living  condition  essential;  refer¬ 
ences.  HOWARD  MOORE,  Moreland,  Georgia. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  or 
herdsman  on  general  farm  or  estate,  experi¬ 
ence  in  every  branch  of  farm  management, 
thoroughbred  cattle  .and  grade  A  milk:  married, 
no  children;  references  furnished.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COWMAN,  GERMAN,  wishes  work  on  private 
place;  handy  all  around.  CLEMENS  WAG¬ 
NER,  161  W.  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 

GERMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced,  wants  position, 
private  or  commercial;  please  give  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YEAR-ROUND  camp,  game  preserve,  estab¬ 
lished.  maintained,  practical  knowledge  car¬ 
pentry,  lumbering,  woodcraft,  saddle  horses, 
game  propagation.  ADVERTISER  442,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  Protestant,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm;  Rutgers  short  course 
graduate.  WILLARD  VOSS,  Waldron  Ave., 
Summit,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  22  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men,  landscape  architects, 
poultry  men,  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators.  These  young  men  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  positions  about  April  1.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms. 
Anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa. 


MARRIED  MAN,  Hollander,  33,  wants  position 
on  gentleman’s  place  or  estate;  know  how  to 
take  care  of  chicken's,  cows,  garden:  best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  59S,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  DESIRES  work  on  farm,  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience  Canada;  dairy  or  gentleman’s  farm. 
ADVERTISER  440.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN.  38,  CARPENTER,  builder  by  trade, 
raised  on  farm,  very  capable  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  line  in  all  branches,  also  farming,  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  etc.,  wishes  position  on  coun¬ 
try  estate  by  week  or  month.  ADVERTISER 
438,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  HERDSMAN  and  test-cow  milker.  AD 
VERTISER  439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  DAIRYMAN,  small  family,  wants 
position  on  estate  or  private  place;  good  milk¬ 
er,  experience,  references;  wife  willing  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  cooking:  prefer  New  Jersey  or 
long  Island.  ADVERTISER  437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  HEAD  working,  married,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  gardening  and  up¬ 
keep  of  estate;  8%  years  last  position;  highly 
recommended.  ADVERTISER  436,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE  man,  25,  experienced  in 
pruning,  wishes  position;  write  or  apply 
WALTER  NEUSS,  455  E.  S3d  St.,  New  York 
City. 


MOTHER  AND  SON.  as  caretakers  country  es¬ 
tate,  or  work  private  family,  tea-room,  road- 
stand;  woman  excellent  cook,  pastrymaker; 
man,  handy,  good  mechanic,  driver.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  twenty  years  experience,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  working  manager  or  fore¬ 
man  under  owner  on  large  commercial  farm  or 
estate.  Successful  experience  on  best  farms; 
breeding  for  heavy  egg  production;  handling 
show  stock;  excellent  references.  Graduate  of 
N.  J.  Agricultural  College,  American,  age  36, 
married.  ADVERTISER  435,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  knowledge  gained  from  course 
and  life-time  study;  some  experience  in  all 
branches;  references;  available  foreman  or 
manager.  I)E  WITT  MOSEY,  75  Manhattan 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


IRISHMAN,  23,  wants  farm  job.  Old-country 
experience;  references.  ADVERTISER  433,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Experienced  Poultry- 
man,  young,,  single,  best  reference,  4  years 
in  last  position.  ADVERTISER  432,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  single,  29,  wants  work  for 
small  salary  and  jier  cent  of  sales.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  429,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  POULTRYMAN,  gamekeeper,  de¬ 
sires  to  change;  can  drive,  care  of  orchards, 
general  work  on  estate;  agricultural  college 
training;  references.  ADVERTISER  428,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  —  Greenhouse, 
orchard,  gardening;  college  education,  proven 
ability;  wishes  management  on  share  or  part 
share,  privilege  buying  considered.  P.  O.  BOX 
140,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  single,  middle-age;  all 
around  man;  care  cows,  chickens;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  425,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN  MARRIED  31,  position  wanted  as 
manager  on  a  farm;  understands  all  farm 
machinery :  or  caretaker  on  a  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  REFINED  German  couple,  childless; 

first  class  references;  wants  position  as  care¬ 
taker  of  private  estate;  life  experience  as 
farmer-gardener;  wife,  practical  nurse.  HER¬ 
MAN  IIAGEMEYER,  129  Erie  Street,  Dumont, 
N.  J. 


I  INTEND  to  stop  farming  April  1;  and  want 
to  get  a  position  for  my  farmer  on  shares  or 
part  shares.  lie  is  a  good  dairyman  and  has 
family  enough  to  operate  a  large  farm.  I 
recommend  him.  ADVERTISER  445,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  and  estate  mechanic; 

single;  also  first-class  dairyman,  buttermaker. 
Month  free  if  unsatisfactory.  Write  fully, 
ADVERTISER  431,  care  Rural  New-  Yorker. 


FARM  WORKING  manager;  life-time  practical 
scientific  experience,  development,  mainte¬ 
nance,  breeding,  dairying;  wants  position.  Com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  seeking  results;  shares; 
salary.  POST  BOX  269,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  GOOD  stock  raiser  and  feeder, 
good  butter -maker,  good  horse  man,  gardener, 
general  work,  handyman;  best  of  references;  3 
years  in  last  place;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
-167,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GERMAN,  30,  want  position  April  1: 

life  experience  in  general  farming,  all  modern 
machinery;  wife  general  housework;  wish  small 
gentleman’s  place;  best  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  466,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  37  YEARS  old,  single,  honest,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  capable,  good  references;  would 
like  job  as  general  mechanic,  excellent  carpen¬ 
ter,  good  plumber;  blacksmithing  and  masonry 
also  do  well;  own  tools;  free  March  15;  go  any¬ 
where.  ADVERTISER  465,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  German  (speaks  Eng¬ 
lish),  wants  job;  experienced  in  garden, 
lawn,  trees  and  chickens.  Address  P.  O.  BOX 
112,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


MECHANIC,  38,  ALL-AROUND,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  estate;  own  tools;  moderate 
pay.  MORTON,  64  W.  88th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


GAME  BREEDER  wishes  position  on  reliable 
game  farm;  experienced  grouse,  quail,  ducks, 
pheasants,  chickens.  ADVERTISER  461,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  EXPERIENCED,  Swiss,  56,  handy 
all  around,  small  place.  ADVERTISER  460, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLORED  MAN  wants  a  job  as  gardener  or 
farmer  or  caretaker;  no  liquor,  no  smoking; 
good  habits,  not  afraid  of  work;  one  who  takes 
great  interest  in  his  work;  trustworthy,  Chris¬ 
tian  disposition:  age  29:  understand  all  lines 
of  farming.  J.  HARRIS,  Southhold,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Herdsman,  dairyman, 
good  milker  and  calf  raiser;  Scotch,  married, 
29,  references.  ADVERTISER  458,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  position  at  once  on 
a  commercial  plant;  reference.  L.  K.  GRUND, 
care  G.  S.  Williamson,  Pompton  Ave.,  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  J. 

MECHANIC,  AMERICAN,  wishes  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  capable  of  doing  electrical, 
carpentry,  plumbing  or  mason  work :  drive  _or 
repair  any  motor  vehicle.  ADVERTISER  457, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  American  as  poultry- 
man;  middle-aged,  clean.  sober._  reference,  on 
private  estate.  ADVERTISER  456,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  MEN  wish  positions  with  house  for 
mother;  auto  mechanic,  tractor  operator:  elec¬ 
trician.  painter;  both  milk,  drive,  experienced 
farmers:  sister  will  work  if  needed.  DYER, 
Collegeville,  l’a. 


TEST-COW  MILKER  desires  position,  number  of 
cows  no  object;  Scotch,  married.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  459,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SOBER,  single,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  proven  ability,  able  to  take  full 
charge;  best  reference.  ADVERTISER  454, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Manager  dairy  farm  or 
private  estate,  experienced,  reference,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  married  man.  ADVERTISER  453, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  33,  Protestant,  no  liquor,  inex¬ 
perienced,  wishes  work  on  farm :  poultry  farm¬ 
ing  preferred.  FRED  SCIIMADEKE,  1997  Grand 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


HOLLANDER,  SINGLE,  34.  experienced  tractor 
operator,  mechanic,  repair  all  kind  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractor,  truck,  understand  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  good  milker;  desires  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  married,  2  small  chil¬ 
dren,  would  like  to  take  care  of  estate  or 
a  farm.  ADVERTISER  471,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  tractorman,  teamster,  all- 
around  general  farm  worker;  congenial,  22. 
desires  permanent  position;  references;  salary 
$50  and  found;  kindly  state  all  particulars  in 
first  letter.  JOSEPH  MARKS,  Room  1112,  32 
Broadway,  New  York.  Phone  Digby  4-8120. 


SINGLE  MAN,  35,  short  poultry  course  gradu¬ 
ate.  wants  position  on  poultry  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position,  milker 
and  barn  man;  good  character,  references; 
please  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  468,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  TURKEY,  pheasant  breeder  and  rais¬ 
er,  all  branches,  poultry,  waterfowl,  private, 
commercial,  within  100  miles  New  York;  mar¬ 
ried,  1  son;  long  references.  ADVERTISER  451, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

DAIRY  FARM,  near  New  Haven;  12  acres,  new 
concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for  100 
animals  or  will  rent  with  100  acres;  State  road. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  47  acres,  new  build¬ 
ings,  Yz  mile  of  town;  price  $2,800,  terms. 
CHAS.  STUCIILIK,  Milton,  Del. 


SEVENTY-ACRE,  Central  New  York  dairy  and 
poultry  farm;  7  cows,  1,000  layers,  good  build¬ 
ings  and  markets;  cheap  for  cash.  HENRY 
HENDERSON,  Parish,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  SIX  ACRES,  level  rich  land,  good  build¬ 
ings,  modern  bungalow;  in  village  of  five 
thousand;  must  be  sold,  no  reasonable  offer 
turned  down.  R.  IV.  BEARDSLEE,  Owego, 
N.  Y. 


150-ACRE  FARM  5  miles  from  good  market  in 
Worcester;  good  market  garden  soil,  fruit, 
wood,  timber;  large  house,  barn,  poultry  houses: 
land  and  buildings  good  condition.  R.  H. 
MOORE,  Owner,  Salisbury  St.,  Holden,  Mass. 


TO  RENT  or  lease,  farm  of  the  late  Herbert 
Sniffen,  situated  on  Housatonic  River,  east  of 
Sikorsky  Aviation  Corp.,  in  Stratford,  Conn.; 
State  road  to  Bridgeport;  26  acres  good,  flat, 
stoneless  land;  asparagus,  some  fruit,  tools  in¬ 
clude  Fordson  tractor;  8-room  house  with  liot- 
water  heat.  Address  A.  L.  SNIFFEN,  941  E. 
Broadway,  Stratford,  Conn. 


DELAWARE  ORCHARD,  200  acres,  good  condi¬ 
tion:  Stayman,  Transparent.  York,  Old  Wine- 
sap,  Nero,  Gano;  good  buildings,  ample  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  etc.;  splendid  prospect  for 
1931  crop:,  good  location;  price  $25,000,  terms  if 
desired.  ADVERTISER  391,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  SALE,  modern  stocked  poultry 
farm.  S.  GAVIAN,  Brewster,  Mass. 


POULTRY  FARM,  60  acres,  with  700-foot  front¬ 
age  on  both  side  of  concrete  highway;  house 
12  rooms,  partly  modern  furnished;  with  barn, 
outbuildings,  fruits,  unfailing  brook  running 
through  property;  price  for  quick  sale  $5,500, 
cash  $3,500,  balance  on  long  mortgage;  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  owner.  ADVERTISER  409,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  one  of  the  best  stock 
and  dairy  farms  in  Southern  New  York;  build¬ 
ings  exceptional,  ideal  for  Summer  guests;  on 
improved  roads;  65  head  of  stock,  5  horses,  com¬ 
plete  line  of  farm  machinery;  description  and 
photos  on  request.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARM, 
Lisle,  N.  Y. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME— Fine  16-room  farm¬ 
house,  in  good  repair,  attractive  yard  and 
view,  on  State  road  18  miles  from  Binghamton; 
running  spring  water,  lights  and  power  from 
power  line;  suitable  for  tourists  or  hospital; 
with  3  acres  land.  FRED  B.  SKINNER,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  five  to  ten  acres,  New 
Jersey.  Connecticut  or  Southern  New  York; 
give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  411,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE,  10  rooms,  Lake  Katrine,  4 
miles  to  Kingston,  on  3  State  roads.  MRS. 
CULLEY,  5605  Third  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTIVE  20-COW  farm,  $2,500;  165  acres, 
Cortland  County.  N.  Y. ;  2%  miles  village  and 
railroad;  milk  collected  at  improved  road  1 14 
miles  from  farm;  50  acres  fertile  tillage,  100 
acres  creek-watered  pasture,  15  acres  woodland, 
3  acres  young  apple  orchard;  good  sugar  bush; 
comfortable  two-story  house,  practically  new 
roofs,  good  basement  barn,  hay  track,  silo, 
motor  and  generator  for  home  lighting  plant; 
chance  for  expansion  with  low  overhead;  write 
today.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  stock  and  equipment;  130 
acres:  on  State  road  in  the  village  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  MRS.  M.  S.  FREY, 
Augusta,  N.  J. 


200  ACRES  GOOD  land,  well  located,  improve¬ 
ments,  cheap,  long  terms.  BOX  105,  Pow¬ 
hatan,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — Industrial  plant  suitable  for  va¬ 
riety  of  industries;  ample  railroad  siding,  pri¬ 
vate  switch;  main  highway,  near  new  parkway, 
Weschester  County,  30  miles  from  New  York 
City;  bargain  for  quick  cash  sale.  Address  N. 
WALSH,  R.  D.  1,  Mt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 52-acre  dairy  farm,  60  tested  cows, 
good  buildings,  up-to-date  barns,  electric 
lights,  running  water  at  all  buildings;  3  large 
apple  orchards  and  lake  on  place;  tractor  and 
all  other  modern  farm  machinery:  2  horses; 
near  good  markets;  reason  for  wanting  to  sell; 
one  house  12  rooms  and  ones  tenant  house.  BEN¬ 
JAMIN  BERNSTEIN,  Newtown,  Conn. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  306 


FREE! 

TOWNSEND’S 
20th  CENTURY 
CATALOGUE 

Tolls  all  about  the  Howard’s  Supreme, 
gives  pedigree  and  blood  lines  of  this 
famous  variety  and  what  five  of  the 
leading  Agricultural  Colleges  have  to 
Say  about  it.  Also  gives  the  true  de¬ 
scriptions  of  thirty-three  leading  varie¬ 
ties  of  Strawberries  and  lists  a  complete 
line  of  Raspberries,  Dewberries.  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Asparagus  Roots.  Vege¬ 
table  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Perennials 
and  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock.  A 
postal  -will  bring  it. 


E.  C.  HOWARD 

Originator 

HOWARD’S  SUPREME  and 
HOWARD’S  17  (Premier) 

.or\ginatqr  of  the  Howard  17 
(.  rsrnier)  1  wish  to  make  this  predic¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  my  latest  strawberry 
triumph.  'Tlie  Howard's  Supreme:’  I 
now  predict  that  my  New  Super  Straw¬ 
berry,  Howard’s  Supreme,’  will  spring 
into  popular  favor  and  rapidly  rise  to 
become  the  leading  American  straw¬ 
berry,  leading  my  Howard  17  (Pre¬ 
mier)  in  17  points." 

(Signed)  E.  C.  HOWARD. 


—FREE  DELIVERY- 

We  pay  Postage  or  Express  on  all 
Garden  Collections  East  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  Add  20c  per  100  plants 
est  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


Big  Money -Savings  in  Small 
Fruit  Garden  Collections 

A  page  of  Townsend’s  ready-made  Gardens  with  a  Bit?  Saving  and  a  Ileal  Value  in  every 
garden.  All  made  up  of  the  choicest  varieties  for  both  home  and  commercial  purposes, 
producing  big  yields  of  high-quality  fruit  from  very  early  in  the  season  to  extreme  late. 

HOWARD’S  SUPREME  Included  in  Every  Strawberry  Garden  Collection 

This  wonderful  New  Introduction  which  we  are  adding  in  these  gardens  is  Guaranteed  to 
Be  Superior  to  Any  Other  Variety  of  Strawberry  Ever  Introduced.  Every  lover  of 
strawberries  should  have  this  worthy  variety. 


Special  Prices  on  Townsend’s  Selected 
Varieties  oi  Strawberry  Plants 


CUSTOMERS  PREPAY  TRANSPORTATION 
AT  THESE  PRICES. 


HOWARD’S  SUPREME  . 

JUPITER  (New  Extra  Early)  . 

Aberdeen  (Medium  Early)  . 

Big  Joe  (Medium  I. ate)  . 

Chesapeake  (Late)  . 

Gandy  (Very  Late)  . 

Lupton  (Medium  La-te)  . 

PREMIER  (Extra  Early)  . 

TOWNK1NG  (Late)  . 

Blakemore  (Extra  Early)  . 

May  Queen  (New  Late)  . 

Red  Gold  (New  Extra  Early)  . 


25 

100 

Plants 

Plants 

$10.00 

.  .  .  4.00 

1 0.00 

. .  .  1.00 

2.00 

.  .  .  .60 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1 .30 

1.30 

.  .  .  1.00 

2.00 

.  .  ,  1.00 

2.00 

.  .  .  2.00 

4.00 

.  .  .  1.00 

2.00 

250 

1000 

Plants 

Plants 

$25.00 

$1 00.00 

25.00 

100.00 

3.50 

10.00 

2.35 

7.00 

2.35 

7.00 

2.35 

7.00 

2.35 

7.00 

2.35 

7.00 

3.50 

10.00 

3.50 

10.00 

7.00 

20.00 

3.50 

10.00 

EVERBEARING  VARIETIES  STRAWBERRIES 

MASTODON  . $1.50 

LUCKY  STRIKE  (Aristocrat  of  all  Everbearing)  2.00 


$3.00  $6.00  $18.00 

5.00  12.00  30.00 


RASPBERRIES 

Cumberland  (Midseason  Black)  . $1.2 

Plum  Farmer  (Early  Black)  .  1.2 

Logan  (New  Early  Black)' .  2-00 

Columbian  Purple . . .  2.00 

Latham  (Midseason  Red)  .  2.00 

St.  Regis  (Everbearing  Red)  .  L60 

Chief  (New  Early  Red)  .  3.00 


$4.00 

4.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

0.00 


$8.00 

$25.00 

£.00 

25.00 

12.00 

40.00 

12.00 

40.00 

12.00 

40.00 

10.50 

32.50 

Supply  Limited 

BLACKBERRIES 

Eldorado  (Rich  Flavor)  . 

Snyder  (The  Old  Favorite)  . . 

Russell  (A  New  Variety  of  Merit) 

Lueretia  Dewberry  . 

Youngberry  (New  Dewberry)  . 

ASPARAGUS 

Mary  Washington  (One-year  Crowns) 
Mary  Washington  (Two-year  Crowns) 
Mary  Washington  (Three-year  Crowns) 


.$1.75 
.  1.75 
.  3.00 
.  1.75 
.  S.00 


.$0.75 
.  1.00 
.  1.50 


$5.00 

5.00 

9.00 

5.00 

25.00 

$1.75 

2.50 

3.00 


$11.50 

11.50 

20.00 

11.50 


$3.50 

5.00 

6.00 


$40.00 

40.00 


$10.00 

16.00 

20.00 


FREE  CULTURE  GUIDE  WITH  EACH  ORDER 


Street  or  R.F.D . 

Post  Office  . 

Express  Office  . . . State 

(If  different  from  Post  Office) 


I 

f 

I 


Townsend’s  R.  N.Y, 
■Tel  Strawberry  Garden 

25  no \VA nil's  SUPREME 

25  Premier  25  TOWNKTNG 

25  Jupiter  25  Mastodon  Everbearing 

List  Price.  $11.10  $  ^00 

SPECIAL  PRICE  «  — 

] 

i 

< 

p  Townsend’s  R.  i V.  Y. 
Aj  Strawberry  Garden 

250  HOWARD’S  SUPREME 

250  Jupiter  250  TOWN ICING 

250  Aberdeen  250  Mastodon  Everbearing 

-ist  Price,  $63.00  SO  4  50 

SPECIAL  PRICE  Oi  — 

II  Townsend’s  R.  N.  Y. 
LI  Strawberry  Garden 

50  HOWARD'S  SUPREME 

50  Aberdeen  50  Chesapeake 

50  Big  Joe  50  Lucky  Strike  Everbearing 

List  Price.  $12.10  $  QQ0 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

] 

i 

< 

p  Townsend’s  R.  N.  Y. 

A  Strawberry  Garden 

(V2-Acre  Collection) 

100  HOWARD’S  SUPREME 

1000  Premier  1000  Chesapeake 

1000  Big  Joe  1000  Mastodon  Everbearing 

-ist  Price,  $49.00  § /I  ft  00 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

r*  Townsend’s  R.  N.  Y. 
v  Strawberry  Garden 

100  HOWARD’S  SUPREME 

100  Premier  100  Chesapeake 

100  Mastodon  Everbearing 

List  Price.  $15.60  $-j  AQ0 

SPECIAL  PRICE  iV— 

i 

fl  Townsend’s  R.  N.  Y. 
Strawberry  Garden 

( 1-Acre  Collection) 

100  HOWARD'S  SUPREME 

2000  Premier  2000  Big  Joe 

2000  Aberdeen  2000  TOWNKTNG 

-ist  Price,  $78.00  A00 

SPECIAL  PRICE  a  V— 

T||  Townsend’s  R.  N.  Y. 
Ur  Strawberry  Garden 

100  HOWARD’S  SUPREME 

100  Best  Extra  Early  100  Best  Medium 

100  Early  *100  Best  Bate 

100  Best  Everbearing 

List  Price,  $  1  7.50  ^50 

SPECIAL  PRICE  A*— 

i 

i 

SJ[  Townsend’s  R.  N.  Y. 
Strawberry  Garden 

100  HOWARD’S  SUPREME 

4000  Chesapeake 

4000  Premier 

-ist  Price.  $66.00  ft00 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

Selected  Varieties  of  Grape  and  Raspberry  Collections 
Specially  Adapted  for  Home  Garden  Culture 

¥  Townsend’s  R.  N.  Y. 
I  Raspberry  Garden 

25  Plum  Farmer  Black 

25  St.  Regis  Red  Everbearing 

25  Columbian  Purple 

List  Price,  $4.80  $  Q35 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

: 

11 

IX  Townsend’s  R.  N.  Y. 
Grape  Collection 

( 4  New  Varieties,  Strong  2-yr. 

No.  1  Grade) 

1  Sheridan,  New  Barge  Early  Black 

1  Caco,  the  New  Bed  Grape 

1  Fredonia,  New  Early  Black 

1  Portland,  New  Earliest  White 

¥  Townsend’s  R.  N.  Y. 
<1  Raspberry  Garden 

( For  Market  Gardeners) 

250  St.  Regis  Red  Everbearing 

200  Plum  Farnipr.  Fa n v  Ttiaek 

200  Bogan  Best  Early  Black 

List  Price.  $30.50  $«-§  50 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

l  VINES  SPECIAL  PRICE  $1— 
VINES  gAfVrtr  *82 
12  VINES  r  s422 

A 
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Up  in  the  Woods 


Below,  MORE  FEED  FOR  THEIR  DAIRY:  Air.  and  Mrs.  Roy  0. 
Bixby.  Norfolk,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  showing  some  of  the  fine  corn 
Air.  Bixby  and  his  son  raised  last  season  with  "AA  QUALITY ”  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  In  spite  of  the  dry  weather,  their  ensilage  yield  was  15  tons  to  the 
acre — 7  tons  better  than  the  average  for  the  district. 


Right,  $360  SAVING:  Mr.  L.  G.  Gibson,  Hunt, 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  wishes  he  had  used. 
AGRICO  last  season  on  his  entire  40  acres  of 
potatoes  instead  of  on  only  5.  "I  would  have 
saved  $360,”  he  writes.  Read  his  letter  below 
for  the  full  facts  about  an  important  fertilizer  test. 


AGRICO  W ins  in  Fertilizer  Test 


Left,  329M  BU.  PER 
ACRE:  Air.  Wm.  B.  Kar- 
cher,  Orient,  Suffolk  Co., 
N.  Y.,  planted  2  acres  of 
Cobblers  in  rows  6  ft. 
apart,  with  cucumbers  in 
between.  He  dug  658,£ 
bu.  potatoes from  this  piece. 
He  writes,  " 1  became  con¬ 
vinced  last  year  that  your 
AGRICO  brands  were  the 
last  word  in  fertilizer  and 
I  shall  continue  using 
them.”  (Oct.  2,  1930) 


Right,  AGRICO  WINS  IN  TEST:  Air.  L.  F. 
Potter,  of  J.  D.  Potter  &  Son,  Scio,  Allegheny 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  tested  AGRICO  against  another 
fertilizer  of  higher  analysis.  AGRICO  produced 
50  bu.  more  potatoes  per  acre  and  matured 
his  crop  earlier. 


MAIL  THE  CONVENIENT  COUPON— TODAY 

KNOW  YOUR  COSTS  —  DON’T  GUESS 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

(Address  the  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me . copies  of  your  new  free 

Crop-Cost  Blank  for  Corn ....  for  Potatoes .... 

Name . 

Address . 

P.N.Y.  3-14-31 


HERE  is  another  significant  fertilizer 
test.  It  is  facts  like  these  which 
every  farmer  should  consider  in  plac¬ 
ing  his  order  for  fertilizer  for  his  crop. 
The  facts  are  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  G. 
Gibson,  of  Hunt,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  the  following  letter: 

’’This  season  I  determined  to  find  out 
whether  your  AGRICO  was  as  good  as 
many  folks  were  saying  it  was.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  put  out  three  plots  of 
five  acres  each,  applying  fertilizer  as 
follows: 

Plot  No.  1  — 1000  lbs.  of  a  popular 
7-11-10  grade. 

Plot  No.  2  — 1000  lbs.  of  a  popular 
7-12-7  grade. 

Plot  No.  3—1000  lbs.  of  AGRICO  for 
Potatoes  4-8-6. 

"The  yield  of  the  AGRICO  plot  was 
180  bushels  per  acre  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  the  7-11-10  and  7-12-7  plots 
gave  no  larger  yields. 

"Although  AGRICO  for  Potatoes  is  a 
high-grade  fertilizer,  it  cost  me  $9.00 per 
acre  less  than  the  other  brands.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  AGRICO  to  my 
friends,  for  had  I  used  it  on  all  my  acres 
of  certified  seed  this  season,  I  would 


have  saved  $360.00."  Li  G:.  Gibson, 
(Nov.  10,  1930) 

Use  the  Best — It  Pays 

Letters  like  this  come  to  us  from  all 
parts  of  this  and  adjoining  states.  All 
tell  of  increased  yields,  better-quality 
crops  and  extra  profits  secured  with 
AGRICO,  the  premier  "AA  QUALITY” 
Fertilizer.  Fertilizer  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  determining  the 
amount  of  profit  you  make.  It  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  you  cannot  afford  to  use  any¬ 
thing  but  the  very  best.  The  better  the 
fertilizer  the  greater  the  return. 

Use  AGRICO  this  year  and  keep  an 
accurate  record  of  your  costs.  Your 
nearest  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  dealer 
will  give  you  a  new  crop-cost  blank 
which  makes  it  easy  to  know  what  each 
bushel  costs  to  grow. 

AGRICO  is  made  of  carefully-selected 
plant-food  materials  which  supply  the 
usual  elements  with  greatest  efficiency 
and  it  also  contains  extra  plant-food  ele¬ 
ments  which  help  increase  crop  yields  and 
crop  profits. 

Place  your  order  now;  your  nearest 
"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  dealer  can 
supply  you  with  AGRICO.  There  is  a 
brand  for  each  crop. 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y;  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  ”AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 

AGRICO 

for  all crops 
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The  Story  of 


of  Elmwood 


ESTLING  down  among  the  hills  of 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  one  of  those 
charming  little  valleys  so  character¬ 
istic  of  that  beautiful  countryside, 
is  historic  old  Elmwood  Farm.  On 
its  grass-covered  hillsides  good  Ayr- 
shires  have  grazed  for  more  than  24 
years,  while  from  its  barns  have 
gone  forth  many  an  animal  to  make  history  as  a 
producer  or  as  an  individual  of  superior  excellence. 

Like  any  constructive  breeding  establishment, 
Elmwood  has  not  lived  unto  itself.  All  about  it  are 
scores  of  farms  where  good  cattlemen  have  bred 
Ayrshires,  maintained  their  homes,  reared  their 
families,  and  have  been  a  part  of  the  agriculture  of 
Southern  New  York.  On  these  same  farms  not  a 
few  will  tell  you  that  much  of  their  success  has 
come  from  animals  secured  from  .J.  Henry  Stewart, 
the  master  of  Elmwood;  and  many  times  Rob  Roy 
of  Elmwood  will  be  named  as  the  creature  quite 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
these  Ayrshire  herds.  In  fact,  even 
though  Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood  has  been 
♦lead  for  more  than  a  decade,  lie  is  still 
probably  as  highly  regarded  by  the 
breeders  of  the  Allegany-Steuben  dis¬ 
trict  as  any  sire  that  ever  lived  in  that 
country. 

Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood  was  born  on 
March  24,  1911,  on  the  farm  of  his 
breeder,  .J.  Henry 
sold  when  very  young 
man  of  Bath,  N.  Y 

this  young  bull  when  he  was  14  months 
old  back  to  Mr.  Stewart,  in  whose  pos¬ 
session  he  remained  until  his  death  at 
eight  ye’ars  of  age.  Both  of  Rob  Roy 
of  Elmwood's  parents  were  owned  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  furnished  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

The  .sire  of  Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood 
was  Rob  Roy  of  Pensliurst,  a  bull  that 
was  bred  by  Win.  Stewart  &  Son,  of 
Menie,  Ontario,  and  purchased  in  dam 
by  Percival  Roberts,  Jr.,  back  in  1906, 
when  Mr.  Roberts  selected  several  Ca¬ 
nadian  animals,  including  Ethel  Mary 
Stewart,  the  dam  of  Rob  Roy  of  Pens- 
liurst.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  cow  was  out  of  the  same  dam  as 
the  mother  of  Tootsy  Mitchell,  the 
noted  old  foundation  cow  in  the  Pine- 
lmrst  herd  of  Leonard  Tufts.  The  sire 
of  Rob  Roy  of  Pensliurst  was  Rob  Roy,  which,  inter¬ 
esting  to  relate,  was  the  sire  of  Lady  Stewart  of 
Menie,  E.  W.  Van  Tassell’s  remarkable  old  founda¬ 
tion  cow  that  made  over  15,000  lbs.  of  milk  at  16 
years  of  age,  and  left  a  great  lot  of  valuable  de¬ 
scendants  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Rob  Roy  of  Pensliurst  was  sold  as  calf  to  George 
Taber,  of  "  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  who,  within  a  year, 
sold  him  to  W.  P.  Schanck,  of  Avon,  N.  Y.  In  two 
years  he  was  sold  to  J.  Henry  Stewart,  in  whose 
herd  he  sired  but  four  females  and  two  bulls,  one 
of  which  was  Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood.  Concerning 
Rob  Roy  of  Pensliurst,  Mr.  Stewart  has  written  very 
enthusiastically,  stating  that  all  of  his  get  were  ex¬ 
cellent  animals.  One  of  his  daughters,  Bonnie  Girl 
of  Elmwood,  won  the  aged  cow  class  at  the  New 
York  State  fair.  Another  daughter,  Freeda  of  Elm¬ 
wood.  was  second  prize  aged  cow  at  Syracuse,  made 
live  good  records,  the  best  of  which  was  18,502  lbs. 
of  milk  and  753  lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  sold  at  the 
first  National  Ayrshire  Sale  to  Major  A.  Henry  Hig- 
ginson  for  $1,600.  Still  another  daughter,  Beatrice 
of  Elmwood,  was  a  beautiful  type  cow,  and  won 
many  prizes. 

The  dam  of  Roh  Roy  of  Elmwood  was  Elmwood 
Girl,  a  rather  small,  fine-bone  cow,  with  excellent 
udder  and  well-placed  teats.  As  a  yearling  she  was 
undefeated  at  many  county  fairs,  and  continued  to 
make  a  very  creditable  showing  until  a  very  per¬ 
sistent  milker,  and  held  the  record  as  the  cow  with 
the  greatest  net  profit  in  local  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tion  work.  In  addition,  she  made  an  advanced 


By  C.  T.  Conklin 

registry  record  of  11,358  lbs.  of  milk  testing  4.31 
per  cent,  when  nearly  10  years  of  age,  with  a  twice- 
a-day  milking  schedule  and  farm  care. 

Elmwood  Girl  was  sired  bv  Spotcus  of  Avon,  a 
son  of  Cock-a-Bendie,  bred  by  W.  P.  Schanck,  who 
has  been  responsible  for  breeding  many  of  our  good 
Ayrshires.  Her  dam  was  the  good  producing  cow, 
Pauline  M.  described  by  Mr.  Stewart  as  a  deep¬ 
bodied  cow  of  fine  type. 

Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood  was  put  into  immediate  ser¬ 
vice  at  Elmwood,  and  left  53  registered  daughters 
and  14  registered  sons.  Only  four  sons  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  first  two  crops  of  calves  by  him  but,  as 
his  daughters  began  to  add  prestige  and  glory  to  the 
name  of  their  sire,  there  became  a  greater  demand 
for  his  sons.  However,  it  was  almost  entirely 
through  his  daughters  and  granddaughters  that  the 


name  of  Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood  still  lives  on. 

Although  only  seven  daughters  were  tested,  the 
name  and  fame  of  their  sire  is  secure  because  of 
the  individual  excellence  and  the  capable  manner 
with  which  the  Rob  Roy  cows  have  bred  on.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  known  of  his  daughters  was  the  re¬ 
markable  Hornella  of  Elmwood,  that  recently  died 
at  Strathglass  Farm  at  16  years  of  age.  Regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  uddered  cows  at  Strathglass,  this 
good  old  matron  was  a  living  example  of  quality. 
A  very  persistent  producer,  she  made  three  records 
over  10,000  lbs.  after  10  years  of  age.  including  a 
lactation  record  of  13.961  lbs.  at  10  years.  She  was 
grand  champion  of  the  1929  Ohio  State  Fair,  and 
second  prize  aged  cow  at  the  New  York  and  Mary¬ 
land  State  Fairs. 

A  son  of  Hornella  of  Elmwood,  named  Strath¬ 
glass  Elmbar,  heads  the  herd  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College.  Another  son  is  in  service  in 
the  herd  of  Senator  Jesse  H.  Metcalf.  Providence, 
II.  I.,  while  still  another  son  was  selected  by  E.  xY. 
Hurst,  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  A  daughter  of  this 
cow,  Strathglass  Hornella,  has  made  a  herd  test  rec¬ 
ord  of  14,000  lbs.  of  milk  at  four  years,  and  has  just 
returned  from  a  campaign  with  the  Ayrshire  View 
herd,  where  she  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
A  son  of  Strathglass  Hornella,  named  Strathglass 
Grandee  Horner,  is  owned  by  Dale  McCormick  of 
Pataskala,  O.  Strathglass  Lady  Hornella.  another 
daughter  of  Hornella  of  Elmwood,  is  one  of  the  good 
members  of  the  Strathglass  herd. 

Before  leaving  Steuben  County,  Hornella  of  Elm¬ 


wood  gave  birth  to  two  sons  which  have  headed  the 
herds  of  two  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Alle¬ 
gany-Steuben  Club.  Both  of  these  bulls  were  by 
Jean  Armour’s  Great  Gift.  Ben  Burger,  of  Green¬ 
wood,  used  one  of  them,  Hornella’s  Good  Gift,  with 
considerable  success.  The  daughters  of  this  sire 
have  always  been  appreciated  when  offered  at  auc¬ 
tion,  and  have  been  characterized  by  their  quality 
and  good  type.  The  eldest  son  of  Hornella  of  Elm¬ 
wood,  named  Hornella’s  Great  Gift  of  Elmwood, 
headed  the  herd  of  Ray  Mead,  the  efficient  secretary 
of  the  Allegany-Steuben  Club. 

A  full  sister  of  Hornella  of  Elmwood,  named  Vera 
Belle  of  Elmwood,  sold  at  auction  in  1920  to  Gray 
Rock  Farm,  North  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  for  $625.  From 
the  foregoing,  it  is  obvious  that  Hornella  of  Elm¬ 
wood  has  helped  to  transmit  the  influence  of  her  sire 
in  a  very  constructive  manner. 

Another  daughter  of  Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood,  Prin¬ 
cess  Elzada  of  Elmwood,  was  sweepstake  cow  of  all 
breeds  at  the  Bath  Fair,  made  a  10,000- 
lb.  record,  and  in  addition,  is  the 
grand-dam  of  Full  o’  Pep,  used  very 
profitably  by  J.  M.  Cochrane,  of  Bath, 
N.  Y.,  and  more  recently  by  Arnold 
Bros,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y,  Among 
the  good  things  sired  by  Full  o’  Pep  is 
Lady  Be  Good,  grand  champion  of  the 
1930  New  York  State  Fair.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  Lady  Be  Good  is 
the  result  of  line-breeding  animals  de¬ 
scended  from  Leto  and  Rob  Roy  of 
Elmwood.  Both  her  dam  and  her  sire's 
dam  were  sired  by  Leto,  and  out  of 
daughters  of  Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood.  In 
fact,  it  is  generally  recognized  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  Ayrshire  bloodlines  that  Leto 
was  most  successful  as  a  sire  when 
bred  to  daughters  of  Rob  Roy  of  Elm¬ 
wood,  a  privilege  which  was  his  while 
owned  in  the  herds  of  both  J.  Henry 
Stewart  and  his  neighbor,  James 
Cochrane. 

Mated  to  Leto,  Princess  Elzada  of 
Elmwood  also  produced  Prince  Leto, 
used  for  a  time  in  the  herd  of  Amos 
YVhite  &  Son,  of  Hornell.  This  same 
combination  of  breeding  also  produced 
Sister  Leto,  one  of  the  very  best  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Leto,  which,  although  handi¬ 
capped  through  life  as  a  cripple,  still 
made  a  herd  test  record  of  nearly  10,- 
000  lbs.  of  milk.  The  latest  son  of 
Sister  Leto  has  been  recently  selected 
to  head  the  herd  of  Wood  Bros.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
while  a  daughter  has  been  acquired  by  John  Mor- 
genthau,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.  Another  son  of 
Sister  Leto,  named  Leto  of  Sylvan  View,  has  been 
used  with  a  great  deal  of  success  by  F.  B.  Foster  & 
Son,  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  where  some  excellent  young- 
cows  in  milk  are  a  testimonial  of  his  value  as  a  sire. 

Undoubtedly  the  descendants  of  Princess  of  Elzada 
of  Elmwood  brought  no  small  amount  of  fame  to  the 
Rob  Roy  family.  James  Cochrane,  who  owned  this 
cow,  has  made  the  statement  repeatedly  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  her  one  of  the  best  cows  he  ever  owned  and 
one  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the  family.  In 
udder  development  she  left  little  to  be  desired,  and 
in  producing  ability  she  was  quite  remarkable.  For¬ 
tunately  she  seemed  to  be  able  to  transmit  these 
good  qualities  to  her  descendants.  No  wonder  that 
Princess  Elzada  goes  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
illustrious  descendants  of  old  “Rob  Roy.” 

Princess  Eldora  of  Elmwood,  also  by  Rob  Roy  of 
Elmwood,  was  the  winner  over  all  breeds  in  butter- 
fat  production  at  Alfred  University,  where  she  was 
owned,  and  made  an  official  record  of  12,574  lbs.  of 
milk. 

fine  of  the  first  daughters  of  Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood 
was  Freeda's  2nd  of  Elmwood,  that  was  sold  at  an 
early  age  to  Harrison  B.  Toby,  of  Bindley,  N.  YY  Mr. 
Toby  tells  the  story  of  how  he  purchased  several 
daughters  of  Rob  Roy,  delivering  them  to  their  new 
home,  some  50  miles  from  Bath,  by  loading  them  in 
a  wagon  which  was  attached  to  one  of  the  early 
model  Fords,  which  furnished  the  motive  power.  It 
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was  a  thrilling  ride  but  a  profitable  journey,  for 
these  daughters  of  Rob  Roy  helped  to  make  a  good 
foundation  in  the  Lind-Ayr  herd.  In  the  Liml-Ayr 
herd  she  left  several  excellent  offspring.  Later  she 
was  taken  to  Florida  and  was  reported  breeding 
regularly  at  14  years  of  age  in  the  herd  of  W.  P. 
G wynne,  of  Orlando,  Fla. 

Freeda’s  Fleckie  of  Elmwood,  still  another  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood,  is  now  hale  and  hearty 
at  nearly  13  years  of  age,  and  is  the  last  daughter 
of  the  old  bull  that  is  privileged  to  roam  the  pas¬ 
tures  of  Elmwood.  She  was  a  frequent  prize  winner, 
and  among  other  honors,  won  the  advanced  registry 
class  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Her  advanced 
registry  record  is  11,700  lbs.  of  milk. 

Perhaps  the  heaviest  producing  daughter  of  Rob 
Roy  of  Elmwood  was  Bonnie  Lady  of  Elmwood  that 
under  ordinary  farm  conditions  made  a  three-year- 
old  record  of  10,330  lbs.  of  milk,  winning  a  silver 
medal  thereby.  In  the  herd  of  Fred  L.  Porter,  of 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  Bonnie  Lady's  Great  Gift  of 
Elmwood,  a  son  of  Bonnie  Lady  of  Elmwood,  has 
left  some  excellent  cows  with  square  rumps  and 
good  udders,  while  the  first  year's  work  of  the 
Ledgetop  herd  in  the  herd  test  has  demonstrated 
their  productivity.  Another  son  of  Bonnie  Lady  of 
Elmwood  was  used  by  Clarence  .T.  Williams,  of 
Woodhull,  and  later  saw  service  at  Elmwood. 

Miss  Quality  of  Elmwood,  also  by  Rob  Roy  of 
Elmwood,  was  never  tested  but  was  such  a  good 
producer  as  to  win  the  butterfat  contest  at  the  Bath 
Fair,  with  all  breeds  competing.  In  commenting 
about  the  1920  New  York  State  Fair,  the  “Ayrshire 
Quarterly”  stated :  “Stewart  won  the  three-year-old 
class  with  Dot  of  Elmwood,  a  daughter  of  Rob  Roy 
of  Elmwood,  carrying  one  of  the  truest  type  of  ud¬ 
ders  shown.” 

Punch  of  Elmwood, 
another  advanced  regis¬ 
try  daughter  of  Rob 
Roy  of  Elmwood,  is  the 
dam  of  Punch's  Great 
Gift  of  Elmwood  that 
was  used  in  the  herds 
of  Charles  Bartlett,  of 
Kanona,  N.  Y.,  and 
later  in  the  Craigy 
Burn  herd  of  S.  N. 

Stimson,  of  Spencer,  N. 

Y.  Steuben  Punch,  also 
by  Rob  Roy  of  Elm¬ 
wood,  is  the  dam  of 
Punch  of  Sylvan  View, 
a  Leto  daughter  ac¬ 
quired  by  Strathglass 
Farm  from  J.  M.  Coch¬ 
rane,  and  now  possessor 
of  four  very  creditable 
herd  test  records* 

Steuben  Lilly,  a 
daughter  of  Rob  Roy  of 
Elmwood,  when  mated 
to  Leto,  produced  the 
notable  Lilly  of  Sylvan 
View,  that  was  bred  by 
J.  M.  Cochrane  and  sold 
to  Strathglass  Farm, 
where  this  cow's  quali¬ 
ty,  remarkable  udder, 
and  general  excellence 
have  gained  for  her  the 
reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  outstanding  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  herd.  Lilly 

of  Sylvan  View  has  three  herd-test  records  ranging 
from  11,000  to  nearly  14,000  lbs.  of  milk,  and  a  lac¬ 
tation  record  of  over  15,000  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk. 
Her  son.  Strathglass  Sylbo,  sold  at  auction  for  $1,- 
000  to  Fillmore  Farm,  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  and 
is  now  in  heavy  service  in  that  herd. 

Sozaker  is  the  only  son  of  Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood 
to  be  admitted  to  the  advanced  registry.  He  was 
used  in  the  herds  of  J.  O.  Baker  &  Bro.,  of  Andover, 
N.  Y.,  and  John  II.  Baker,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Another 
son,.  Bonnie  Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood,  sired  some  20 
daughters  in  the  herd  of  A.  F.  White  &  Son,  of 
Ilornell.  Temptor  of  Elmwood,  still  another  son, 
was  used  by  R.  B.  Miller,  of  South  Canisteo,  while 
others  were  used  in  several  herds,  grade  and  pure¬ 
bred,  stamping  their  sire's  influence  upon  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  countryside. 

For  five  successive  years  the  “Rob  Roys”  won  the 
sweepstakes  herd  over  all  breeds  at  the  Hornell 
Fair,  and  three  times  they  carried  off  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Trophy  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  with  all 
breeds  competing,  thus  bringing  this  trophy  per¬ 
manently  to  Elmwood. 

Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood  lived  and  died  in  Steuben 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  like  many  a  good  sire,  was  probably 
recognized  by  only  a  few  of  the  most  discerning  and 
critical  of  the  cattle  breeders  who  knew  him.  He 
was  owned  by  a  farmer-breeder  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  his  sons  and  daughters  remained  in  the 
herds  of  relatively  small  breeders  where  few  were 
tested,  and  where  their  opportunities  for  extensive 
show  ring  careers  were  limited.  Nevertheless,  he 
played  his  part  well  and  did  much  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  Ayrshires  in  the  Allegany-Steuben  dis¬ 
trict  and  elsewhere. 


erics,  bog-garden,  and  rock-bound  pool.  An  especial 
soil  has  been  given  them,  as  much  like  that  in  which 
they  were  growing  as  possible,  and  leaf-mold  has 
been  generously  used.  The  wood  from  rotten  stumps 
and  logs  we  have  found  valuable. 

From  the  time  when  arbutus,  bloodroot,  Ilepatica, 
Trillium,  with  the  rest  of  the  Spring  flowers,  lead 
the  way,  we  witness  a  constant  and  colorful  proces¬ 
sion  :  through  the  gay  Summer  flowers,  lilies,  Lo¬ 
belias,  Monardas,  and  many  others,  to  the  lovely 
gentians,  Asters  and  golden-rods  of  late  Fall,  with 
the  charming  Christmas  rose,  a  native  of  other  lands, 
to  form  the  connecting  link ;  for  this  brave  plant 
fears  not  the  storms  of  Winter,  but  blooms  from 
November  to  April. 

A  suitable  environment  has  been  created  for  these 
wildlings  to  make  them  feel  at  home,  and  enhance 
their  loveliness ;  here  and  there  are  rocks  of  eroded 
limestone,  logs  and  stumps  effectively  placed;  gar¬ 
den  and  lawn  seats  are  of  logs  hewn  flat  above,  rest¬ 
ing  upon  a  foundation  also  fashioned  from  a  log. 
These  unique  seats  are  like  the  primitive  but  sub¬ 
stantial  benches  in  the  gold-mining  camps  of  North¬ 
ern  Canada. 

Native  evergreens ;  arbor  vibe,  red  cedars,  white 
pines  and  hemlocks  have  been  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  in  hedges,  as  foundation  planting,  as  specimen 
trees,  and  in  group  planting  as  hedges  they  give 
privacy,  and  seem  to  increase  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  the  width  and  depth  of  our  vlilage  lot.  Na¬ 
tive  shrubs;  dogwoods,  Viburnums,  elders,  bayberry 
and  others  have  been  used  in  different  ways,  some 
to  give  privacy,  others  as  a  background  for  the  gar¬ 
den  plot,  some  in  group  plantings.  Many  of  these 
shrubs  have  fruit  which  coax  the  birds,  and  how 
many  we  have  noted  in  garden  and  grounds  since 
our  wild  garden  came  into  being!  Juneoes,  white- 


a  soft-rounded  cushion,  and  back  of  it  the  snow- 
clad  hemlocks  droop.  South  of  the  house  the  bushes 
are  glorified,  their  delicate  branches  adorned  with 
pearl.  The  two  south  rockeries  are  lovely,  out¬ 
lined  with  snow,  each  with  its  unexpected  crags  and 
peaks.  Christmas  rose  is  completely  covered,  a 
time  of  renewal  for  sturdy  leaves  and  blossoms ;  how 
expuisite  are  the  waxy  flowers  of  this  charming 
“snow  rose.” 

The  stretch  of  lawn  is  covered  with  a  white  car¬ 
pet  ;  across  it  the  long  blue  shadows  lie.  The  bird 
bath  in  the  midst  of  its  planting  of  evergreens,  is  a 
snowy  bath  today.  Here  in  warmer  days,  many  of 
the  aristocrats  of  birddom  have  bathed  and  re¬ 
freshed  themselves. 

In  the  garden  plot  mounds  of  snow  cover  stumps, 
logs,  rocks,  small  evergreens,  and  low-spreading 
Oregon  grape,  Berberis  repens,  always  cheery  un¬ 
der  the  snow,  or  smiling  from  the  midst  of  it,  as  it 
did  in  its  home  in  the  Rockies,  ten  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level ;  plant  stems  rise  tall  and  lifeless, 
but  underneath  we  know  their  roots  await  the  call 
of  Spring.  A  thick  cushion  of  white  extends  along 
the  rock  wall  at  the  garden’s  end. 

the  rockeries  which  lie  against 
fronting  the  garden,  Christmas 
peep  out,  like  harbingers  of 
surrounding  the  pool  adjoining 


Here  and  there  in 
the  east  house  wall, 
ferns,  ever  vernal, 
Spring.  The  rocks 


the  rockery,  look  like  snow-topped  mountains  in 
miniature.  The  ferneries  which,  broad  and  spacious 
and  with  irregular  outlines,  extend  from  the  pool 
westward,  for  48  feet  along  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  have  a  glistening  coverlid ;  how  pleasant  to 
think  of  the  many  species  of  ferns  tucked  away 
here,  and  of  the  time  when  they  will  again  delight 
us  with  their  grace  and  beauty.  So,  in  the  midst 
of  Winter,  do  our  wildlings  bid  us  take  the  forward 

look,  and  our  surround¬ 
ings  become  an  inspira¬ 
tion. 

MBS.  FRANK  W.  PUGSLEY. 

New  York. 


Two  Good  Late 
Plums 
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Bench  Overlooking  Hie  Ferneries — Back  of  It  the  Snoiv-clad  Hemlocks 
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sparrows, 


sparrows,  white-throated  sparrows, 


chipping  sparrows,  kinglets,  thrushes 
biers  of  various  specie,  orioles,  brown  thrasher, 
finches,  flickers  and  others,  where  before  the 
of  the  wild  garden  a  fewT  robins  would  be  our 
bird  guests.  Needless  to  say  cats  are  kept 


song 

war- 

gold- 

days 
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away 


A  Wild  Garden  in  Winter 

YOUR  garden  and  grounds  may  be  made  a  source 
of  joy  throughout  the  changing  seasons  if 
planned  with  this  thought  in  mind,  and  our  native 
plants  may  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  us  with 
beauty  all  through  the  year  if  we  treat  them  with 
understanding  hearts. 

In  Spring,  Summer,  Fall  or  Winter  our  wild  gar¬ 
den  is  fascinating,  reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  life  of 
shady  wood,  hillside,  mountain,  swamp  and  rocky 
glen,  for  in  it  are  choice  native  species,  brought  from 
their  natural  habitat;  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  herba¬ 
ceous  flowering  plants  and  ferns.  These  have  been 
happily  placed  in  sunny  garden  plot,  rockeries,  fern- 


from  our  grounds  as  completely  as  it  lies  in  our 
power  to  do  it. 

This  Winter  morning  as  I  look  from  our  windows, 
I  get  a  series  of  pictures,  for  a  “snow  had  begun  in 
the  gloaming,”  and  continued  through  the  night. 
The  wild  Clematis  or  virgin’s  bower  which  in  Sum¬ 
mer  drapes  the  fence  with  green,  and  charms  us 
with  the  perfume  of  its  starry  blooms,  is  beautiful, 
great  tufts  of  cottony  “flowers,”  making  it  appear  to 
blossom  anew,  and  what  fantastic  shapes  these 
“snow  flowers”  take  on ! 

The  small  blue  spruces,  brought  when  tiny  trees 
from  their  home  in  the  Rockies,  bear  the  snow  flat¬ 
ly  or  with  rising  boughs,  the  black  spruce  brought 
from  the  sphagnum  swamp  not  far  away  several 
years  ago,  is  drooping  under  its  burden,  and  looks 
like  an  Eskimo  house;  the  tall  young  arbor  vitses  are 
like  snowy  ghosts,  wrapping  closely  about  them  their 
glistening  robes. 

The  snow-lined  branches  of  black  walnut,  cherry 
and  maple  throw  strange  and  fascinating  silhouettes 
against  the  Winter  sky,  and  our  line  of  stately  lo¬ 
custs  lend  dignity  to  the  scene.  The  furrows  to  the 
westward  are  heaped  with  snow,  but  their  bark  is 
worn  smooth  and  red  in  many  places  by  the  little 
squirrel  feet  which  have  scampered  so  gaily  up  and 
down  the  old  trees,  making  merry  with  each  other, 
or  seeking  in  the  higher  branches  the  safety  of  their 
homes.  How  busy  all  our  boarders  are  this  snowy 
morning,  sprightly  chickadees,  nuthatches,  downy 
and  hairy  woodpeckers,  and  squirrels,  six  of  them 
now,  spending  the  Winter  with  us,  fat  and  sleek 
from  their  generous  rations.  The  stump  by  the 
squirrels’  favorite  locust  looks  like  a  round  table 
spread  with  a  white  cloth,  ready  for  their  dinner. 
Above  it  a  suet  rack  caters  to  the  woodpecker  tribe. 
In  the  early  morning  the  little  feeding-station  filled 
with  sunflower  seeds  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  little  porch  was  heaped  so  high  that  the  chicka¬ 
dees  could  not  enter,  but  a  nuthatch  knew  how;  he 
landed  on  top  of  the  box,  and  ran  down,  head  first, 
to  the  opening,  reached  in  and  flew  off  with  the 
much-prized  morsel ;  his  little  mate  then  came  and 
did  likewise. 

The  miner’s  bench  that  overlooks  the  ferneries  has 


WO  late  plums  that 
have  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention 
in  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment 
Station  orchard  are 
Hall  and  Albion.  Re¬ 
port  s  received  from 
those  who  have  grown 
them  in  sections  of  this 
State  and  in  other 
States  have  been  most 
enthusiastic  over  their 
behavior.  Last  Fall  at 
the  exhibit  of  new  fruits 
put  up  for  the  New 
York  Fruit  Testing  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  these  two  varieties 
received  most  favorable 
comment.  Personally  I 
know  of  no  other  va¬ 
rieties  that  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  them  in 
their  season  for  size, 
quality  and  attractive¬ 
ness. 

Both  are  station  seedlings  which  resulted  from 
crossing  Golden  Drop  with  Grand  Duke  in  1907;  the 
seeds  were  planted  in  1908;  germinated  in  1909;  the 
trees  were  set  in  the  orchard  in  1911 ;  and  the  fruits 
were  borne  in  1915.  Hall  was  named  in  1923;  while 
its  sister,  Albion,  was  not  named  until  five  years 
later,  or  until  1928. 

The  trees  are  both  productive,  with  fruit  buds 
well  distributed  over  the  tree ;  both  are  vigorous, 
but  the  Albion  is  more  upright  in  habit  of  growth, 
while  the  Hall  is  more  dwarfish  and  spreading. 

The  fruit  of  Hall  resembles  the  Grand  Duke  in 
size,  but  is  far  superior  in  quality.  It  is  elongated- 
oval,  slightly  obovate  with  a  distinct  suture.  The 
color  is  reddish-purple  with  many  nettings  toward 
the  base.  The  flesh  is  greenish  yellow,  firm,  but 
tender,  juicy  when  fully  ripe,  sweet,  mild  and  very 
good  in  quality.  It  ripens  about  a  week  after 
Italian  Prune  and  is  as  good  a  shipper  as  that  va¬ 
riety.  Unfortunately  it  has  one  fault,  in  that  it  is 
a  semi-ding,  but  owing  to  its  large  size,  attractive¬ 
ness  and  good  quality,  it  should  sell  readily  in  any 
market. 

Albion  belongs  to  the  Grand  Duke  type,  but  its 
fruit  is  larger  and  much  better  in  quality.  It  has 
a  most  characteristic  shape,  having  an  extremely 
deep  suture  which  extends  beyond  the  apex  which  is 
bulged  on  one  side.  The  purplish  black  color  with 
the  delicate  blue  bloom  makes  the  fruit  unusually 
attractive.  The  flesh  is  golden  yellow,  firm,  coarse, 
slightly  stringy,  juicy,  pleasantly  flavored ;  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  good.  It,  too,  is  not  without  its  faults,  which 
are  that  it  is  a  clingstone  and  the  flesh  is  a  little 
coarse  and  slightly  stringy,  but  these  faults  will  be 
readily  overlooked  since  it  is  the  last  good  plum  to 
ripen. 

The  writer  feels  confident  that  these  two  plums 
which  are  the  best  of  their  season  will  sell  well  on 
any  market  and  will  help  bring  back  the  plum  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  East  which  it.  once  enjoyed.  These 
two  varieties  are  being  propagated  for  dissemina¬ 
tion  by  the  New  York  Fruit  Testing  Association  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  lewis  m.  van  alstyne. 

Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Mexico  City  is  experimenting  with  publicly  owned 
cheap  restaurants,  serving  a  meal  for  10  cents.  The 
first  bill  of  fare  offered  was  soup,  veal  stew,  beans 
and  jellied  squash. 
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Abandoned  Farms  or  Forests 
By  L.  H .  Woodward 

[Incidents  are  true,  but  names  fictitious.] 

ALEX  LARSEN,  an  enterprising  banker  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  asked  me  to  spend  an  afternoon 
with  him  at  his  farm.  We  drove  out  through  the 
fertile  Cassadaga  Valley  north  from  Jamestown  and 
hack  into  the  hills  at  the  village  of  Gerry. 

I  knew  from  past  contacts  with  Mr.  Larsen  that 
he  was  interested  in  farming,  and  that  he  had  an 
idea  that  much  of  the  idle  land  of  Western  New 
York  State  profitably  could  he  reforested.  Not  many 
miles  east  of  Gerry  the  hills  began  to  grow  steeper, 
the  roads  became  narrower  and,  as  we  continued 
along  our  route,  there  was  less  and  less  evidence  of 
traffic,  until  finally  there  were  only  two  narrow 
strips  of  bare  land  where  a  few  passing  automobiles 
kept  the  grass  worn  off.  Suddenly  and  without 
warning,  we  turned  into  the  yard  of  what  appeared 
to  me  to  he  an  empty  farmstead,  and 
here  was  Mr.  Larsen's  farm. 

It  was  in  August  and  the  hay  was 
still  standing.  Evidently  no  crops  had 
been  planted  and  the  principal  crop 
that  could  have  been  harvested  was 
1  he  native  herbs  consisting  mainly  of 
daisies,  paint-brush,  sedge  and  Canada 
Line  grass. 

The  farm  buildings  were  in  fairly 
good  condition.  There  was  an  old 
frame  house  with  a  vine-covered  porch. 

The  woodshed  and  the  back  door 
showed  evidence  of  former  activities. 

(hi  the  floor  boards  in  the  woodshed 
and  the  threshold  of  the  hack  door  the 
knots  stood  out  against  many  years  of 
wear  as  ample  signs  of  the  activities 
that  there  had  once  been  here. 

But  why  Mr.  Larsen  owned  such  a 
farm,  and  what  he  expected  to  do  with 
it,  were  the  questions.  As  soon  as  I 
hinted  at  the  dangers  that  would  lie  in 
wait  for  a  man  who  attempted  to  bring 
hack  such  a  farm  into  crop  production, 

Mr.  Larsen  began  to  laugh.  “You  see 
I  purchased  this  farm  at  the  county  tax  sale,”  he 
said.  Then  he  told  me  that  this  farm,  like  many 
other  farms  in  the  section,  had  been  sold  by  the 
county  treasurer  because  of  failure  of  the  owner  to 
pay  the  taxes. 

For  two  or  three  generations  these  farms  had  sup¬ 
ported  prosperous  families ;  the  land  had  been  pros¬ 
perous  when  the  demand  for  food  was  such  that 
men  were  willing  to  work  two  days  for  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  Profits  on  these  farms  had  declined  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  when  men  were  paid 
two  bushels  of  wheat  for  one  day's  work.  During 
the  war  such  land  had  become  very  unprofitable 
when  four  or  five  bushels  of  wheat  were  all  that 
were  allowed  a  man  for  a  day’s  work. 

Further  than  this  taxes  on  this  land  had  increased 
manifoldly  during  the  last  century.  The  increase 
had  been  slow  at  first,  but  had  seemed  to  gather 
momentum  as  the  years  rolled  on,  and  during  the 
past  few  years  had  increased  most  rapidly.  On  this 
particular  farm  the  taxes  in  1S32,  according  to  the 
records,  had  been  $2.72,  in  1902  taxes  had  increased 
to  $36.50,  and  last  year  that  the  farm  was  occupied 
the  owner  had  paid  $61.20  as  his  part  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  schools,  building  roads,  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  expenses.  The  climax  had  to  come  soon 
after  the  war.  The  improved  roads  has  meant  little 
to  this  farm,  and  the  little  school  over  two  miles 
away  meant  less,  hut  still  they  were  very  important 
items  in  the  taxes  collected  from  this  farm. 

We  went  hack  across  the  fields  now 
entirely  grown  up  to  native  crops. 

Here  was  a  rough  field  where  the  last 
crop  harvested  had  apparently  been  po¬ 
tatoes.  Here  had  been  evidently  a  field 
of  buckwheat,  and  the  grass  had  been 
rather  slow  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  again.  The  old  pasture  was  pret¬ 
ty  well  grown  up  to  wild  thorn  apples, 
and  in  places  such  trees  as  aspen,  cher¬ 
ry,  beech  and  basswood  were  beginning 
to  take  their  places.  Most  of  the  mea¬ 
dow  land  was  free  from  any  tree 
growth,  but  much  of  the  pasture  was 
covered,  sometimes  by  species  of  trees 
that  had  some  value  as  lumber,  some¬ 
times  by  such  useless  species  as  aspen, 
thorn  apple  and  witch-hazel. 

The  fences  had  largely  disappeared, 
although  the  fence  row  was  much  in 
evidence.  Growth  was  more  luxuriant 
here,  possibly  because  this  land  had 
not  been  cropped  so  heavily.  The  berry 
bushes  in  the  fence  row  were  thriftier, 
and  the  berries  that  they  bore  were 
larger  than  those  which  we  found  in 
the  pasture  and  the  meadow. 

1  found  that  Mr.  Larsen  planned  to  reforest  much 
of  this  idle  land.  Some  of  it  he  would  leave  to  the 
native  growth,  on  some  of  it  he  planned  to  trans¬ 
plant  varieties  of  evergreen  trees,  but  eventually  he 
wanted  to  have  till  the  land  covered  with  forest 
growth. 

Other  Forest  Demonstrations 

Later  on  I  accompanied  Mr.  Larsen  on  several 
trips  to  study  reforestation  work  that  had  been  done. 
On  one  of  these  trips  he  took  me  to  a  large  tract  of 
poor  hill  land  that  had  been  set  40  years  before 
with  European  larches.  These  larches  apparently 
had  been  set  very  close  together,  perhaps  four  feet 
apart  in  each  direction.  In  the  40  years  these  trees 
had  grown  to  an  average  of  one  foot  in  diameter  at 
the  base  and  stood  55  or  60  feet  tall, 
entirely  neglected.  Many  thousand 
posts  could  have  been  harvested, 
larches  make  excellent  fence  posts, 
trees  had  blown  down,  probably  from  too  much 
crowding.  It  was  such  a  crop  as  this  that  Mr.  Lar¬ 


sen  proposed  to  have  on  this  farm  he  now  owned. 

On  another  trip,  this  time  to  Letchworth  Park  in 
Western  New  York,  we  saw  an  area  of  more  than 
1.000  acres  that  had  been  set  aside  for  educational 
purposes  in  reforestation.  The  first  of  the  plantings 
were  about  20  years  old.  The  principal  species 
used  here  in  these  earlier  plantings  were  white  pine, 
Scotch  pine,  black  locust  and  red  oak.  The  white 
pine  plantation  had  been  attacked  many  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  10  years  by  the  wliite-pine  weevil.  The 
superintendent  of  the  park  told  us  that  he  had  tried 
to  keep  this  weevil  under  control.  Men  had  been 
sent  through  the  forests  every  year  to  cut  out  and 
burn  all  terminal  shoots  that  had  become  infested. 
In  spite  of.  this  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  pest 
under  control. 

The  black  locust  had  made  rapid  growth,  hut  had 
been  severely  damaged  by  the  locust  borer.  This 
locust  planting  had  been  in  such  had  condition  that 
the  superintendent  planned  to  cut  it  down  and  burn 
it  the  following  Winter. 


Lumber  Harvested  from  Hill  Land  in  Western  Neiv  York 


Pines  Prove  Satisfactory 

The  Scotch  pine  had  made  very  rapid  growth.  The 
principal  faults  to  be  found  with  Scotch  pine  were 
the  crooked  trunks  and  the  coarse  quality  of  the 
lumber  after  it  was  grown.  With  red  oak  the  growth 
was  very  slow.  The  white  pine  was  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  Forestry  men  who  were  with  us  on  this 
trip  assured  us  that  the  white  pine  would  overcome 
the  damage  caused  by  the  weevil,  and  would  readily 
develop  into  excellent  quality  saw-logs.  Every  one 
present  on  this  trip  became  enthusiastic  over  the 
natural  plantations  of  red  pine.  Nearly  all  of  these 
trees  were  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  had 
grown  65  or  70  feet  tall  in  the  50  years-. 

An  eight-year-old  planting  of  red  pines  averaged 
six  to  eight  feet  in  height.  These  pines  had  made  a 
rapid,  uniform  growth  and  in  the  eight  years  had 
practically  covered  the  ground.  Red  pines  appeared 
to  be  free  from  attack  of  insects  and  diseases. 

Now  these  are  the  crops  that  Mr.  Larsen  had  in 
mind  for  his  abandoned  farms.  He  is  interested  in 
the  planting  of  South  Carolina  poplar  for  pulp  wood, 
European  larch  for  fence  posts  and  telephone  poles, 
Norway  spruce  for  Christmas  trees  and  lumber,  the 
red  pine  for  lumber.  As  a  banker  Mr.  Larsen  was 
interested  in  this  reforestation  from  two  stand¬ 
points.  Jamestown  is  one  of  the  largest  lumber  con¬ 
suming  cities  in  this  country,  and  there  would  be 
no  question  about  a  favorable  market  for  any  sort 
of  lumber  that  could  be  produced.  Then,  too,  idle 


able  prices.  Much  of  this  land  is  suitable  only  for 
reforestation.  On  nearly  every  farm  there  are  acres 
that  once  grew  forests  and  can  best  grow  them 
again.  Mr.  Larsen’s  ideal  would  he  to  have  the 
State  and  every  subdivision  of  it,  each  with  its  own 
forest  and  every  farmer  with  his  own  woodlot.  In 
a  word,  an  ideal  picture  of  our  future  forests  would 
show  all  the  land  that  should  he  growing  forests  do¬ 
ing  that  work.  Such  a  picture  is  not  difficult  to 
paint  and  could  be  brought  about  if  all  citizens  were 
as  interested  in  forestry  as  is  Mr.  Larsen. 

Now  to  go  back  again  to  this  abandoned  farm  area 
and  consider  its  future.  A  little  over  a  century  ago 
this  land  was  covered  with  tall  and  valuable  trees. 
There  must  be  trees  for  tomorrow  and  for  many 
other  generations  to  come.  This  thin  hill-land  is 
best  fitted  to  produce  trees.  It  can  perform  this 
task  well  if  it  is  given  the  opportunity.  At  present 
these  unproductive  farms  are  nothing  but  liabilities 
on  the  tax  rolls.  They  are  too  expensive  to  cul¬ 
tivate.  There  should  he  some  form  of  tax  adjust¬ 
ment  that  will  encourage  the  use  of 
the  land  for  long-time  investment  with 
a  low  rate  of  income.  If  these 
come,  and  they  will  come 
ly  as  the  abandonment  of 
has  come,  then  we  shall, 
live  to  see  this  land  again 
tall  and  valuable  trees. 

In  another  half  century  there  will 
be  mixed  stands  of  hardwoods  towering 
50  feet  in  height  with  trunks  a  foot 
in  diameter  where  these  hare  fields 
now  are.  There  will  also  be  pure 
stands  of  white  pine  with  straight 
trunks  reaching  70  feet  into  the  sky  as 
monuments  to  the  forethought  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Larsen  and  others.  Also 
there  will  be  stands  of  red  pine  equal 
in  size  to  the  white  pine  and  the  red 
pine  lumber  will  be  valuable,  too,  even 
though  its  quality  is  not  quite  so  fine 
as  that  of  the  white  pine.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  larch  will  be  there,  and  in  a  half 
century  larch  will  have  replaced  our 
chestnut  of  today  for  posts  and  poles. 
Anyone  who  establishes  a  forest  of 
engages  in  a  work  that  is  of  direct  social 
value  to  the  community  in  which  his 


things 
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Experience  with  Barley 

THESE  days  when  we  have 


both  ends  meet  in  our  farming 
making 


Forest  Covered  Iidds  of  the  Countryside  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 


This  tract  was 
valuable  fence 
for  European 
Many  of  the 


land  is  not  an  asset  to  any  community  and  even 
though  profits  on  reforested  land  are  greatly  delayed, 
yet  future  generations  could  reap  the  reward. 

Mr.  Larsen  feels  that  a  great  change  is  needed  in 
our  forest  policies  and  our  taxation  policies  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  First  of  all  he 
feels  that  something  should  be  done  to  make  taxes 
more  representative  of  the  earning  power  of  a  farm. 

When  that  is  done,  farmers  themselves  will  become 
interested  in  growing  forests  on  their  poorer  land. 

Growing  forests  is  a  practical,  not  a  sentimental 
task.  For  a  man  to  put  his  money  and  his  land  to 
this  work,  there  must  be  a  fair  amount  of  profit  in 
it.  Our  ideal,  then,  must  include  a  plan  of  levying 
taxes  on  land  growing  forests  that  will  encourage 
this  sort  of  work  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera¬ 
tions. 

Interested  Citizens 

In  Chautauqua  County  and  in  many  other  coun¬ 
ties  of  Central  and  Western  New  York,  there  are 
many  acres  of  land  that  can  be  bought  at  reason-  ing  than  oatsr  But  my  experience  lias  been  that 


to  study  to  make 
operations,  to  say 
nothing  of  making  a  profit,  it  is  quite  proper  to  do 
all  we  can  to  cut  down  costs,  and  still  have  a  good 
grain  ration.  I  fully  realize  that  according  to  the 
cost  accounting  records  which  have  been  kept  in 
New  York  State,  most  of  our  small  grain  crops  are 
grown  at  a  loss.  In  spite  of  that  many  of  us  are 
continuing  to  grow  oats,  barley  and  wheat  to  some 
extent,  and  feel  justified  in  so  doing. 

We  do  this  for  three  reasons:  1.  To  secure  some 
home-grown  grain  to  reduce  our  hill  for  purchased 
leeds;  2.  To  give  us  an  opportunity  to  establish 
new  seedings  of  Alfalfa,  clover  and  possibly  some 
Timothy:  3.  To  give  us  the  straw  we  need  for  litter 
and  bedding. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  growing  barley 
has  been  the  discomfort  we  have  felt  in  working  in 
the  straw  and  handling  the  bundles  on  account  of 
the  “barley  beards,”  which  have  a  most  unpleasant 
way  of  becoming  very  familiar  and  reaching  quite 
inaccessible  places,  working  through  our  clothing 
and  into  our  shoes,  hair,  eyes  and  even  into  our 
mouths  at  thrashing  time,  particularly.  For  this 
reason  alone  some  people  have  left  it 
out  of  their  program  entirely,  and  in¬ 
stead  grow  oats  or  buy  a  substitute. 

I  feel  that  barley  still  has  a  place  in 
our  farming,  however,  especially  since 
we  can  get  away  from  all  this  misery 
of  barley  beards,  by  growing  a  variety 
which  is  either  free  from  beards,  or  of 
a  smooth  bearded  type.  We  have 
grown  such  a  variety  for  the  past  12 
years  with  very  satisfactory  results.  It 
is  a  black  or  dark-colored  kernel, 
which  for  feeding  purposes  has  no  ob¬ 
jections.  Its  yielding  qualities  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  averaging  about  50  bushels  per 
acre  on  my  farm,  and  many  others  in 
this  locality.  I  grew  1,492  bushels  last 
year  on  30  acres.  My  best  yield  was 
1.188  bushels  on  20  acres  several  years 
ago. 

The  straw  is  a  trifle  shorter  and  it 
is  about  10  days  later  in  ripening  than 
the  ordinary  white  barley,  ripening  at 
about  the  same  time  with  oats.  For 
that  reason  many  like  to  grow  barley 
with  oats,  about  one-third  oats  and 
two-thirds  barley.  This  makes  a  bet¬ 
ter-shaped  bundle  to  handle  than  with  barley  alone. 

When  we  remember  that  barley  weighs  48  lbs.  per 
bushel  while,  oats  are  only  32  lbs.,  we  can  readily 
see  that  we  get  considerably  more  feed  with  a  50- 
bushel  yield  of  barley  than  with  a  60-bushel  yield 
of  oats  and,  to  my  mind,  a  better  feed,  particularly 
for  fattening  animals.  We  fatten  a  carload  of  range 
lambs — about  350  head — and  75  or  100  hogs  each 
year,  with  a  reduced  feed  cost,  and  our  home-grown 
barley  makes  this  possible. 

When  it  comes  to  seeding  down,  I  very  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  seed  with  barley  rather  than  with  oats,  for 
with  the  taller,  ranker  straw  there  is  less  moisture 
left  for  the  young  clover  plants  with  oats  than 
there  is  with  the  barley.  Oats  seem  to  be  heavier 
feeders,  removing  more  plant  food  from  the  soil  than 
barley.  At  any  rate  we  can  readily  discern  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  growth  of  our  young  seeding,  in  favor 
of  that  grown  with  barley. 

Its  soil  requirements  may  be  a  little  more  exact- 
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where  a  good  crop  of  oats  can  be  grown, 
say  CO  bushels  per  acre,  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect  a  yield  of  from  40  to  50 
bushels  per  acre  with  barley,  all  of  which 
convinces  me  that  barley  still  has  a  place 
on  our  program  for  economical  farming 
in  the  East,  irving  c.  h.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Borers 

On  my  peach  trees  a  gummy  substance 
is  oozing  through  the  bark  near  the  sur¬ 
face  line.  Trees  are  bearing  fruit  for  the 
past  three  years.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

The  trouble  with  your  peach  trees  is 
the  borer  which  attacks  the  tree  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and,  unless 
dug  out  and  destroyed  will  kill  them. 
This  creature  is  the  larva  of  a  moth  re¬ 
sembling  a  wasp  which  lays  its  egg  on 
the  base  of  the  tree  near  the  ground  dur¬ 
ing  Summer.  It  hatches  into  this  grub 
which  lives  in  the  tree,  eating  the  wood 
and  sometimes  tunnelling  it  so  thoroughly 
that  the  tree  breaks  over. 

Peach  trees  should  be  looked  over  at 
least  twice  a  year  to  destroy  all  borers, 
in  Spring  and  Fall.  It  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  look  during  Summer  for  any 
that  may  have  escaped  the  Spring  ex¬ 
termination,  as  the  sooner  one  can  get 
them  the  less  damage  they  do.  In  most 
cases  where  gum  is  seen  at  the  base 
of  the  tree  it  is  the  work  of  the  peach 
borer.  Where  any  sawdust  is  found 
mixed  with  it  that  is  sure  evidence  that 
the  borers  are  at  work.  A  piece  of  stiff 
wire  is  a  good  thing  to  handle  them. 
Scrape  away  the  gum  and  explore  with 
a  wire  the  burrows  found,  either  digging 
out  the  borers  or  killing  them  in  their 
burrows. 


Hackberry  Bud  Gall 

I  am  sending  some  twigs  with  bunches 
on  them,  and  would  like  to  know  what 
they  are,  and  whether  they  may  spread 
to  my  elms.  c.  A.  H. 

Connecticut. 

The  twigs  submitted  are  from  the  hack- 
berry,  C'eltis  occidentalis.  The  galls  on 
the  twigs  are  caused  by  one  of  the  psyl- 
lids,  or  jumping  plant  lice,  common  lo 
the  hackberry.  This  particular  one  is 
known  as  the  hackberry  bud  gall,  Pachy- 
psylla  celtidis-gemma  Riley.  There  is  no 
danger  that  this  will  spread  to  your  elm 
trees  as  it  is  confined  to  hackberry 
exclusively. 

Some  experiments  carried  on  in  1929 
by  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
seemed  to  show  that  this  insect  may  be 
controlled  by  spraying  the  trees  early  in 
June.  Trees  sprayed  on  June  11  with  a 
mixture  containing  5  gallons  molasses,  % 
pint  Black  Leaf  40,  4  lbs.  soap,  and  50 
gallons  water,  gave  a  fair  degree  of 
control.  w.  e.  britton. 


Watercress  Under  Cultivation 

I  noticed  that  a  correspondent  asked 
whether  watercress  could  be  grown  in 
tubs.  Although  this  plant  grows  wild 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  springs  or  streams, 
as  a  crop  it  may  be  grown  in  greenhouse 
benches,  hotbeds,  or  in  the  garden,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  well  watered.  It  can  be  grown 
in  tubs  if  a  couple  of  inches  of  drainage 
material,  such  as  coarse  gravel,  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tubs.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  water  this  crop  quite  heavily. 
For  that  reason  it  is  best  to  punch  a  few 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  tubs  so  they 
will  not  become  “water-logged.” 

G.  J.  STOUT. 


From  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

According  to  Bro.  Reber  (Page  24S) 
they  are  plowing  out  in  Michigan.  It 
don't  look  much  like  it  around  here,  with 
the  fields  well  covered  with  snow;,  and 
the  banks  two  feet  or  more  deep  in 
places  (Feb.  27).  Yet  I  don't  think  there 
is  much  frost  in  the  ground,  the  water 
that  has  accumulated  from  thawing  has 
disappeared  somewhere.  It  didn’t  run 
away  and  it  will  all  come  good  next 
Summer.  It  was  pretty  dry  here  last 
Summer,  but  not  as  dry  as  in  the  Middle 
West. 

We  are  located  almost  exactly  on 
parallel  42  degrees  north,  nearly  the 
same  as  Bro.  Reber,  so  that  we  should 
have  about  the  same  kind  of  weather 
except  for  the  influence  of  Lake  Michigan 
on  his  climate.  I  can  see  him  going 
around  slicking  up  the  yard,  which  will 
be  my  job  six  weeks  from  now. 

This  morning  the  boy  went  up  to  trim 
grapes,  and  the  snow  is  hard  enough  to 
bear  his  weight  (175  lbs.).  Fifty  miles 
to  the  south  of  us  the  snow  is  all  gone. 
Strange  that  there  should  be  so  much 
difference  in  that  short  distance.  We  have 
trimmed  some  trees,  taking  advantage  of 


the  depth  of  snow  to  raise  us  up  a  peg. 

Eggs  hang  around  22  cents ;  butter,  30 
cents;  calves,  11  cents.  I  have  sold  eggs 
in  March  for  11  cents  a  dozen,  and  butter 
for  15  cents  a  pound.  That  was  35  years 
ago.  Wheat  bran  was  then  70  cents  a 
cwt.,  and  rye  bran  $17  a  ton.  Farmers 
used  a  good  deal  of  rye  bran  made  in 
the  local  mills.  It  was  thought  to  be 
stronger  than  wheat  bran  which  they 
called  “sawdust.” 

What  a  change  there  has  been  since 
then !  Almost  all  branches  of  farming 
have  been  revolutionized.  Machinery  has 
played  its  part— also  the  shifting  of  trade 
and  prices.  Yet  I  fail  to  see  where  any¬ 
body  is  better  off.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  state  of  the  land  or  buildings  or  the 
general  appearance  of  farm  property  to 
indicate  any  increase  of  prosperity. 
People  work  hard  and  live  comfortably, 
just  as  they  used  to.  Yet  I  suppose 
we  are  all  more  or  less  obliged  to  follow 
these  changes  and  adapt  ourselves  to  them 
if  we  want  a  living.  b.  c. 


A  Famous  Old  Glass  Factory 

The  Redford  Glass  Works  was  founded 
in  1S31  by  Charles  Corning  and  Gersliom 
Cook,  residents  of  Troy,  who  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  one  mile  square  wThere 
the  present  village  of  Redford,  N.  Y.,  is 
located,  and  launched  one  of  Northern 
New  York's  busiest  industries.  For  some 
time  the  glass  works  promised  to  become 
prominent  among  similar  institutions  in 
this  country.  The  material  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  glass  was  white  Pots¬ 
dam  sandstone.  Messrs.  Corning  and 
Cook  continued  the  business  until  1843, 
when  the  works  were  stopped  and  re¬ 
mained  idle  for  three  years.  They  were 
started  once  more  in  1846  and  continued 
until  1S51  when  the  plant  was  abandoned. 
The  original  workers  of  the  Redford 
Glass  Works  have  nearly  all  passed  away. 

Redford  “bullseye”  glass,  now  regarded 
by  collectors  to  be  extremely  rare  Avas 
once  the  principal  industry  of  this  locali¬ 
ty.  The  formula  for  manufacturing  this 
particular  type  of  Avindow  glass  has  since 
been  lost  and  according  to  glass  authori¬ 
ties  the  Avork  is  considered  a  lost  art. 

Redford  glass  Avas  once  used  extensive¬ 
ly  in  country  homes  where,  because  of 
its  thickness  and  durability,  it  Avithstood 
the  elements  for  years.  Not  reckoning 
the  future  value  of  this  glass  many  of 
the  buildings  in  Avhich  it  Avas  used  have 
since  been  torn  doAvn  or  replaced  by  more 
modern  structures.  Hence  the  feiv  build¬ 
ings  remaining  Avhich  are  fortunate  in 
having  some  of  this  glass. 

J.  F.  TIERNEY. 
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An  ORCHARD  for  $4  00. 

Send  us  SI. 00  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  I  ™ ^ 
12  Choice  Apple  or  Peach  Trees,  or  6  Apple  JL 
and  6  Peach.  Our  selection.  Best  varie¬ 
ties,  true  to  name.  All  kinds  of  hardy  flowers, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs  and  Seeds.  Catalog  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES 

Box  R  EATON.  OHIO 


WOOD’S 

VIRGINIA-GROWN 
▼  ENSILAGE  CORNS 

Outyielding  all  other  varieties  at  ten  northern 
State  Experiment  Stations 

Last  year  nine  of  Wood’s  Ensilage  Corns 
were  tested  at  the  Connecticut,  Minnesota, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Vermont  and  Indiana 
State  Experiment  Stations,  and  produced 
more  ensilage  per  acre  than  other  varieties. 

Wood’s  Ensilage  Corns  are  raised  from 
our  own  improved  strains,  field  inspected 
and  natural  field  matured,  germinating  well 
over  90%.  The  ears  are  carefully  hand 
picked,  nubbed,  graded  and  regraded. 

Write  for  full  descriptions ,  samples  and  prices 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS 

Seedsmen 

RICHMOND  -  -  VIRGINIA 


DIBBLE’S 

Mixture  of 

Crain  and  Hay 


Oats,  Alpha  Barley.  Canada  Field 
Peas — producing  in  around  75  days  3 
to  5  tons  Grain  Hay  per  acre,  or  grain  1% 
to  over  2  tons  per  acre. 

This  mixture  recommended  editorially  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  Feb.  7  issue. 

For  a  Quick  Hay  Crop  use  Sudan 
Grass,  Japanese,  Golden  or  Hungarian  Mil¬ 
let  alone,  or  mixed  with  Dibble’s  Soy 
Beans  in  proper  proportions. 

Permanent  Meadows  and  Pastures 
Four  different  Mixtures  of  Clovers  and 
Grasses  proven  "Best  by  Test”  for  40 
years  on  the  Dibble  Farms. 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG- 
describing  these  Mixtures  and  all  that  is 
newest  and  best  in  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  Soy  Beans. 
Millets,  etc.,  and  Seed  Potatoes  at  pDI7I7 
prices  you  can  aiford  to  pay  *  *Vr.f. 


Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Box  B.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PLANT 


CCHELL’S  cprnc 

|J  QUALITY  OijKtUO 

They  Grow  Better 
They  Yield  Better 

They  are  Preferred  by  Successful 
Gardeners  and  Farmers  Everywhere. 

•  t 

If  you  have  never  Planted 

SCHELLS  QUALITY  SEEDS 

We  invite  you  to  plant  them  this  year  or 
at  least  a  part  of  your  plantings.  It  is  to 
your  interest  to  do  so. 

Our  CATALOGUE  is  FREE! 

Write  today  for  a  copy — 68  pages  of  it  show 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  in  their  natural  colors. 

Schell's  Quality  Seeds 
Produce  Quality  Crops 

Others  are  growing  Bigger  and  Better 
Crops  and  making  larger  profits  by 
planting  them  — WHY  NOT  YOU? 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

Quality  Seeds 

They  Grow  Better — They  Yield  Better 
Tenth  and  Market  Sts.,  HARRISBURG.  PENNA. 

(A.  trial  package  of  Seeds  will  be  sent  free  with  the 
catalogue  if  you  remember  to  tell  us  you  saw  our 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


True  to  nnhlin  Tllharc  Healthy,  field-grown. 

NAME  UdlillCI  I  UMCId  Grown  under  irriga¬ 
tion.  Seedlings  never  grown  elsewhere.  Also  named  va¬ 
rieties  our  own  selection,  6  for  $3,  postpaid.  No  orders 
filled  less  than  6.  Send  money  order  or  registered  letter 
only.  Above  selection  of  6  are  all  different. 
Wallington  Dahlia  Gardens,  1219  Maple  Ave.,J/Vallington,  N.  J. 


Russet  Rural  Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

With  no  disease  present  on  final  inspection. 

J.  W.  HOPKINS  &  SON  Pittsford,  A.  Y. 


All  the  money-making 
varieties  at  reasonable 

PERUUE,  Box  20,  Showell.  Md. 


GLADIOLUS:  75  large  bulbs,  15  varieties  named,  1H" 
up.  Si.  125  medium  bulbs,  15  varieties  named.  %" 
to  1H"  SI,  prepaid.  Ask  for  list.  H.  L.  Peinze,  Norlliboro,  Mass. 


STONE  BOATS  made  for  hard  usage,  30  x  90-inch  $10 
f.o.b.  cars  here.  L.  H.  GALE,  South  Londonderry,  Vermont 


WANTED 
AT  ONCE! 

500  More  Rural  and  City 
Dealers 

Start  your  own.  business  with  our  capi¬ 
tal.  It  pays  better  than  farming.  Buy  ev¬ 
erything  at  wholesale — sell  at  retail.  Be 
your  own  boss.  Make  all  the  profits  on 
everything  you  sell.  We  supply  everything 
— Products,  Auto-Bodies,  Sample  Cases, 
Advertising  Matter,  Sales  and  Service 
Methods,  etc.  15  Factories  and  Service 
Branches.  Prompt  shipments.  Lowest 
freight  and  express  rates.  Superior  Raw- 
leigh  Quality,  old  established  demand,  low¬ 
est  prices,  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  no 
sale,  makes  _  easy  sales.  200  farm  and 
home  necessities,  all  guaranteed  the  best 
values.  Rawleigh’s  Superior  Sales  and 
Service  Methods  secure  most  business  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Over  42  million  Products  sold 
last  year.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  steady 
every  day  for  good  pay,  write  for  complete 
information  how  to  start  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  capital. 

W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  C-37  RUR  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


ALPHA  BARLEY 


aRiwni 
SEEDS  i 


Outyields  all  others  in  all  tests.  Two-row,  stiff 
straw,  large  kernels,  thin  hulls.  64  lbs.  to  bushel. 
Start  right  this  year  with  Robson’s  Certified, 
disease-free  ALPHA  BARLEY. 

Certified  Comedian  and  Ithacan 
OATS— and  high  Germinating  Seed 
Corn  for  husking  or  silo -get  all 
data  In  our  catalog. 

Write  for  General  FARM  and 
GARDEN  catalog  FREE. 


/% , 


¥ 


son  o 

HALL 


Seed  E 


ararrrv 

IS  .  V/  kJ 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

My  hardy  field-grown  plants  will  mature  heads  three 
weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch 
and  Copenhagen  Market.  Onions:  Prizetaker  and  Ber¬ 
muda.  Postpaid,  200-7 Oc ;  600-*1.25;  1,000-$2.00. 
Express  collect,  1,000  to  4,000*1.00  per  1000;  6,000  to  9,000, 
OOc  per  1,000;  10,000  and  over,  76e  per  1,000.  Carefully 
packed,  varieties  labeled,  delivery  guaranteed. 

P.  I>.  FUIWOOD  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


EVERGREEN  BARGAINS 


25  3-year  Dwarf  Mugho  Pines .  #1 

25  3-6"  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  .  1 

25  4-8"  Balsam  Fir,  Trans .  1 

25  12-18”  Norway  Spruce,  Trans .  2 

25  12-18"  Am.  White  Spruce,  Trans...  .  2 

25  8-12"  Am.  Arborvitae,  Trans .  3 

Postpaid — List  on  request 


NORDSTROM  BROS.  NURSERY  --  Gallitzln,  Pa. 


State  Certified 


RASPBERRY 

PLANTS 


St.  Regis,  Everbearing _ 

12 

50 

100 

1000 

$  .45 

$1.35 

$2.25 

$16.50 

Cuthbert,  Red . 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

18.50 

Cumberland,  Black . 

.60 

1.75 

2.75 

20.00 

Lucretia  Dewberry . 

.40 

1.00 

1.75 

10.00 

Eldorado  Blackberry . 

.50 

1.50 

2.50 

18.50 

Rhubarb,  2  yr.  No.  1 . 

.85 

2.75 

4.00 

28.00 

Concord  Grape  2  yr . 

1.25 

3.00 

5.00 

40.00 

Strong,  well-rooted  plants,  GUARANTEED  to 
Less  than  300  will  be  sent  Postpaid 
300  or  over  at  1000  rate — collect 

grow. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO,  Box  240,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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Dependable 

TRUE-TO-NAME 

Fruit  Trees 

TRUE-TO-NAME  trees  are 
guaranteed,  not  only  by  our 
own  conscientious  work  but  also 
by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  which  has 
certified  thousands  of  trees  for 
us.  Its  seal  stays  on  the  tree 
until  you  take  it  off. 

Kellys’  trees  are  grown  under 
ideal  conditions  of  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  They  are  budded  on  whole 
root  .French  seedlings. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices . 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
312  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 

_  CeAij[J}uids 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


CHARMING  EFFECTS 

with  flowering  shrubs-evergreens  are  auickly  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  the  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  home. 

A  FEW  SPECIALS 

Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25c 


Splrea  Van  Houttel.  2-3  ft . 25c 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  Inch . 25c 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  Inch . 25c 


(No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar) 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices  all  through  the  catalog 


RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm.  Quality  good,  very  productive 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temper- 
ture  of  35  below.  Originated  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exp.  Sta.,  Vineland,  Ontario. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with  plants 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  certified 
free  from  disease,  from  the  farm  of 
Prof.  F.  S.  Beeves.  Canadian  Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  papers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted,  $1.00  per  dozen. 
$3.00  per  100,  25  or  over  at  •100  rates. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Commercial  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  the 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  de¬ 
pend  non  to  give  you  the  best  results  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  It's  free. 

“The  Home  of  Good 


ALONE  Y’S 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  FLOWERS 


1000  Nursery  Bargains 

Maloney’s  1931  Catalog  lists  everything  for 
orchard  and  garden  at  lowest  prices  in  years. 
Enormous  reductions  that  may  never  come  again 
— Roses.  Shrubs,  Grapes.  Berries,  etc.  Finest 
upland  stock.  Guaranteed  healthy,  true-to-name. 

Certilied  Apple  Trees 

—budded  on  whole  root  French 
seedlings  I  More  than  50  varieties. 
Also  choice  Pears.  Peaches.  Plums. 
Cherries.  All  guaranteed  stock.  Big 
bargains  here.  Write  for  free  Catalog. 
10%  Discount  on  Early  Orders 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  INC. 

175  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  for  47  YEARS 


i  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach.  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm.  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  , 

Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


cmn  II n  MMICV  frostproof  cabbage  and 
nu  munci  ONION  PLANTS.  All  varieties 

CA  A  mailed  promptly.  500-B3c;  l,000-98c;  3,000- 
>  V.  U,  *2,83,  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


The  Value  of  the 
Home  Garden 

The  man  who  has  not  already  planted 
his  garden,  on  paper,  three  or  four  times 
will  be  certain  to  make  some  serious 
mistakes  in  April  and  May,  as  well  as 
lose  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  planning 
for  future  operations.  Even  after  re¬ 
peatedly  laying  out  the  work  for  another 
season  I  find  sometimes,  when  the  time 
comes  for  active  operations,  that  some¬ 
thing  has  been  left  out  and  there  will  be 
much  loss  of  time  and  space  unless  I 
follow  the  scheme  prepared.  Because  of 
this  it  is  well  to  urge  advance  planning 
for  the  whole  garden  space,  and  then  go 
over  the  same  thoroughly  and  frequently. 

For  early  maturity  a  warm  spot  is 
wanted  and  naturally  light  soil.  I  want 
to  have  a  lot  of  stones  scattered  over 
the  surface  after  plowing  for  they  aid 
in  warming  the  soil.  If  possible  I  want 
to  plow  as  late  as  weather  will  permit 
using  a  large  plow  and  turning  as  deep 
a  furrow  as  possible.  As  nearly  all 
crops  want  a  sweet  soil  it  is  well  to 
sow  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre 
of  carbonate  of  li^e  and  with  this  six 
cords  of  the  best  mixed  barn  dressing 
to  be  obtained.  When  these  are  well 
distributed  start  the  plow  and  do  thor¬ 
ough  work.  The  later  in  the  Fall  this  is 
done  the  ‘better  for  the  garden  next  year. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
surface,  the  last  of  March  or  first  of 
April,  spread  at  the  rate  of  one  half 
ton  to  the  acre  of  well-rotted  sheep 
dressing,  that  which  has  been  worked 
over  every  six  months  for  two  years, 
and  each  time  had  acid  phosphate  added 
to  prevent  firefanging.  If  this  is  not 
available  use  500  lbs.  of  mixed  fertilizer 
carrying  five  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  12  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  four  of  potash,  re¬ 
serving  what  will  be  wanted  for  hill  cul¬ 
ture.  Here  I  would  put  in  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  chard,  spinach,  onion  sets,  cab¬ 
bages,  broccoli  and  cauliflower,  and  a 
few  radishes  and  lettuce  for  early  use. 
Here  is  where  the  plan  will  save  from 
loss  later  enabling  one  to  so  locate  this 
section  that  it  will  not  conflict  when 
time  comes  for  general  planting. 

Choice  of  varieties  will  always  differ 
but  it  may  be  that  those  selected  dur¬ 
ing  many  years  test  may  be  of  service 
to  some,  at  least  suggest  the  type  most 
successfully  grown.  Early  Wonder  beets, 
Chanteuey  long  carrots,  New  Zealand 
spinach,  Giant  Lucullus  chard,  New  York 
or  Wonderful  lettuce  for  transplanting, 
and  Beefsteak,  a  brown  edged  and  very 
early  leaf  variety.  Calabresse  broccoli, 
Golden  Plume  celery,  Scarlet  Globe  rad¬ 
ishes,  Early  Snowball  cauliflower,  Golden 
champion  melon  and  Davis  Perfect  cu¬ 
cumber  give  a  hint  as  to  quality.  For 
■onion  sets  I  would  name  the  Japanese 
as  these  grow  rapidly  and  will  yield  two 
inch  onions  in  60  days  from  setting. 
The  keeping  quality  of  these  is  better 
than  -any  other  grown.  At  this  early 
planting  Gradus,  Pioneer  or  Early  Morn 
peas  should  be  sown,  and,  if  there  is 
plenty  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil  no 
•sticking  will  be  necessary.  All  of  these 
yield  bountifully  and  are  of  fine  quality. 
Iceberg  lettuce  grows  a  small  hard  head 
but  the  ribs  are  thick  and  tough.  A  far 
better  variety  is  New  York  which  grows 
a  very  large  head  and  will  not  develop 
seeds  until  late  in  the  season.  The  leaves 
are  tender  even  to  the  last. 

Unless  cramped  for  room  it  may  be 
well  to  allow  more  space  between  the 
rows  of  all  larger  growing  crops,  as  sun¬ 
light  plays  an  important  part  in  fixing 
the  sugar  content.  Especially  does  this 
apply  -to  corn.  Plenty  of  food  for  making 
growth,  abundance  of  large  leaves  and 
plenty  of  sunlight  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  green  coloring  matter  of  the 
leaves  will  insure  ideal  conditions.  Cul¬ 
tivation  cannot  be  neglected  though  care 
is  called  for  not  to  disturb  the  tender 
rootlets  which  spread  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  after  food.  Surface  cultivation  to 
kill  the  little  weeds  and  conserve  mois¬ 
ture  is  all  that  is  called  for. 

At  the  same  time  the  man  with  little 
space  can,  by  organizing  the  same  and 
utilizing  every  foot,  grow  two  and  three 
crops  yearly  and  gain  substantial  results. 
Melons  and  cucumbers  should  be  planted 
in  hills  six  feet  apart,  using  plenty  of 
seed  per  hill,  and,  when  wrell  started, 
thinning  to  four  plants  to  a  hill.  Here 
will  be  opportunity  for  the  Summer  sup¬ 
ply  of  radishes  and  lettuce  between  the 


HOW  TO  GET  A  BIGGER 
FARM  WITHOUT  BUYING 

more  land 

INCREASE  your  yield  per  acre,  and  it’s  just  like  adding 
acres  to  your  farm  —  without  tying  up  money  in 
extra  land.  Instead  of  working  more  land,  reduce 
your  cost  to  grow  by  making  each  acre  produce  more. 

You  can  do  this  with  the  help  of  Armour  Fertilizers. 

No  matter  what  crop  you  grow  —  corn,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  fruit,  truck  or  canning  crops  —  there  is  an 
Armour  Fertilizer  for  each  one  —  an  Armour  Fer¬ 
tilizer  to  increase  the  yield,  improve  the  quality  and 
hasten  maturity. 

Use  Armour  Fertilizers  this  Spring!  Get  more 
bushels  or  pounds  from  each  acre.  Your  Armour 
dealer  will  supply  the  grades  suited  to  your  crops  and 
soils.  See  him  the  next  time  you’re  in  town. 

Armour  Fertilizer  H&rAs 

General  Offices 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Muskmelon  —  Honey  Rock 

also  known  as  Sugar  Rock 


A  valuable  New  Variety  of  a  distinct  type. 
Sweet  as  sugar  and  solid  as  a  rock.  Sells  on 
sight  and  its  marvelous  flavor  brings  the 
buyers  back  for  more.  A  splendid  long 
distance  shipper.  On  account  of  its  heavy 
netting  and  tough  rind,  can  be  thoroughly 
ripe  before  picking.  A  remarkable  heavy 
yielder,  5  to  7  perfect  fruits  to  the  vine. 
A  real  money  maker. 

La§t  season,  which  was  too  dry  for  most  melons. 
Honey  Rock  again  proved  its  worth,  producing 
good  paying  crops  in  spite  of  the  drought.  Because 
of  their  remarkable  sweet  flavor.  Honey  Rocks  sold 
well  when  most  other  varieties  were  slow  sellers 
because  of  uncertain  quality.  Uniformity  of  size 
and  shape,  coupled  with  dependable  flavor  and 
superior  shipping  qualities,  have  established  Honey 
Rock  as  a  leading  market  variety. 

ISBELL’S  NEW  CATALOG  contains  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  and  other  valuable  varieties.  A  copy 
is  yours  for  the  asking,  also  Market  Gardeners 
Special  Price  List. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY 

369  Mechanic  St.  (35)  Jackson,  Mich. 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

We  have  large  blocks  of  Bald¬ 
win,  Delicious,  Stayman  Wine- 
sap,  Y'ellow  Transparent  apples. 

Also  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pears, 
and  large  Montmorency  cher¬ 
ries.  All  budded  from  selected 
trees  of  superior  quality.  All  Harrison  trees  are 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries,  well-rooted,  true-to- 
name,  and  certified  free  from  disease. 

Evergreens 

More  than  30  varieties.  Norway 
Maples  and  other  fine  shade  trees. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Hardy 
Flowers.  Our  new  catalog  will 
assist  you  in  improving  your  or¬ 
chards  and  beautifying  and  en¬ 
hancing  your  home  grounds.  Send 
for  it  and  price  list -today. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Box  14,  Berlin.  Maryland 


RUDOLPH  FUEHRER 

8724  168th  1’laeo 
Jumaioii,  Ii.  I.,  N.  Y. 

catalogue  free 


Giant  W  ashington 
Asparagus 

The  Shoemaker  Strain 

is  the  most  profitable  strain  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Asparagus.  For  eight  years 
past  selling  for  higher  prices  than 
any  other  asparagus  in  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Markets,  last 
year  topped  the  Boston 
These  facts  are  easily  veri- 
'  fled.  Stalks  one  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  superior 
quality  and  flavor.  Proven 
by  eight  years  test  the  best 
asparagus  for  Commercial 
Plantings  or  the  Home  Gar¬ 
den.  Catalog  on  request. 

Shoemaker’s  Riverview  Farms 

Box  5,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-4G  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley.  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  price.s.  . 

Yheo.  BURT  A  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


Earliest  Tomato 


Is  Jung’s 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 
as  July  4th 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c.  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  send  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot, 
Let  tuce.  Onton,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Finks. 
Giant.  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you  will  en¬ 
close  10c,  in  Canada.  20c  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  rpre 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome 


colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free. 

J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit.  Riohared  Delicious 
the, apple  supreme,  our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Sprint/  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


FUPKfBITY  Tit  EES  and  ItllOHODKN  lMtON 

LW  HxUIXCCll  are  in  big  demand.  $70.75  invested  in 
1922  returned  $883.83  in  six  years.  For  wholesale  seedling 
prices,  write  NELSON’S  NURSERY,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


Budded  Watnutand  PecanTrees  Sureties*1** 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INOUNJI  NUT  NURSERY.  Boi  161.  R0CKP0RT.  INS. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery  Stock 

Send  for  catalog.  TIIE  CASSEVj  KUUSEKY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


BLIGHT  f*hac!nilt  Trouc  Write  for  booklet  Sonny 
PROOF  WllColllUt  IlCBd  Ridge  Nursery, Round  Hill. Vt& . 

West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  7,Fredonia,  N.Y.  500 Varieties  Fruit 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  55th  year.  Two  Hardy  Plants  of 
beautiful  flowers  mailed  for  15c.  CATALOG  FREE, 
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WILL  GROW  AND  BLOOM 
THIS  YEAR  OR  YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
Byron  C.  Collins,  Owner  and  Manager 

Order  Your  Roses  Now:  We  will  ship  them  at  best 
planting  time  in  your  section.  Remember,  Rose  Val¬ 
ley  sells  ONLY  best  grade,  2>yr.  field-grown  No.  1  bushes,  so  classified 
because  of  extra  size,  number  of  branches  and  exceptional  root  devel¬ 
opment.  All  other  grades  of  2  yr.  Roses  are  inferior  and  uncertain. 


BUSH 


FREE 


TO  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH 
THE  PERFECTION  OF 
ROSE  VALLEY  BUSHES 


Your  choice  of  one  of  the  following  prize  winners  (only  one  to  a  customer) 


TALISMAN 

Brilliant  scarlet,  copper 
and  gold. 


JULIEN  POTIN 

Famous  golden  pernet 


ELDORADO 

Handsome  golden  yellow 


with  your  order  for  any  of  the  following  $1.00  specials: 


rows,  before  the  vines  will  call  for  the 
space.  Radishes  should  be  ready  for  use 
in  24  to  26  days  and  leaf  lettuce  in 
35  days. 

Continued  experiments  in  selecting 
seed  from  the  garden  justifies  the  claim 
that  we  can  easily  and  radically  change 
the  size,  shape,  color  and  characteris¬ 
tics  of  any  variety,  increasing  yield  and 
improving  quality  and  sugar  content  or 
by  a  little  neglect  lose  all  these.  This 
puts  into  our  hands  a  responsibility  and 
opportunity  not  to  be  overlooked.  If  we 
adopt  the  rule  to  mark  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous 
stalks,  vines  or  plants  and  follow  these 
through  the  season  we  will  have  the  best 
to  select  from,  though  not  all  of  those 
marked  will  develop  to  the  high  standard 
wanted. 


Giant  Gladiolus  Bulbs  4k2'to9"  $■ 
circ.  Grew  6  ft.  high  last  year.  I 

I 


circ.  Grew  6  ft.  high  last  year. 

Hardy  Carnations,  everbloom-  $ 
ing.  30  colors.  2-yr.  field-grown. 


Tufted  Pansies  (Hardy  ever-  $■ 
blooming  Violas.  2-yr.  field-grown) 

Bright  Phlox  —  2-year  field-  $| 
grown . .  . 


ROSE  VALLEY  NURSERIES 


Box  24 


LYONS,  N.  Y. 


ALSO  BEAUTIFUL 

CATALOG  FREE 

in  natural  colors  — featuring  attrac¬ 
tive  specials  in  Roses  and  Perennials. 


Over  1,000  acres  or'  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains  and  sources  tested  and 
recommended  by  Experiment  Stations.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more 
than  doubled  in  three  years— because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  WHEAT,  RYE,  CABBAGE 


FREE3f«u!e’« 

SEED  BOOK 


A  guide  to  successful  gardening.  Maule's 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  full  of 
vigorous  life.  Guaranteed.  Write  lor 
pour  free  copp  of  Maule’s  Seed  Book. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  321  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa, 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  30  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


.75 


100  GLADIOLUS  *1 

Extra  large  bulbs,  giant  exhibit  mixture,  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  size  and  color  of  flower. 

AT  KINS  ’  PERENNIAL  GARDENS 

BARRINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


ALL  THE  “GOOD  DAHLIAS' 


Every  worth-while  Dahlia  from  the 
Giant  'Exhibition  monsters  to  those 
“dainty  tiny  tots  ”  better  known  as 
“Pompons”  will  he  found  in  our  very 

com-lete  list  just  published  .  Plant  these  best- 
Autumn  flowers  to  brine  new  lie  to  your  Harden 
other  flowers  are  waning.  Write  for  list  today. 

W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  INC. 

Seedsmen— 1‘lantsmen— Nurserymen 

West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


CTADf  Send  $1,  receive  100  Gladiolus.  Asst,  colors 
OlUr  •  &  varieties.  Guaranteed  to  bloom.  Satisfac¬ 

tion  or  money  refunded.  t'ATALOG  of  named  varieties 
on  Gladiolus  &  Dahlias  upon  request  ' \M ^enow  Ha  - 

linger-Sunshine  Dahlia  Gardens,  Desk  R,  Trenton,  N.J. 

1  Mother  Maehree  bulblet  or  5 
Giant  Nymph  bulbs  included  with 
-  100  bulbs,  mixed  colors  and  sizes  or 

g  rVoSS'1"'”-  ,l-MaiaS.dK”».llfr. 


Gladiolus: 


>1,40101.118  Catalog — Lists  over  200  choice  A meri- 
f  can  and  Foreign  varieties.  Pinccrest  Gardens,  Wapping.Cann. 

>L  AOIOI.US  LIST  for  thin  pocket-books  Many  new 

f  varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  A  all  tabu  I  a,  Ohio 


DAHLIAS 


Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue 

C.  I.UITS  .4 1, LING,  liahiia  Specialist 
251  It.  Court  St.  West  llaven,  Conn. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

IRISH  COBBLERS  -:-  CARMAN  NO.  3 

Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  -  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

N.Y.  State  Certified  smooth1 rural  POTATOES 

DK.  H.  a.  pHAe^Tyielding  StraiDSTuny.K.T 

CORN 

IRA,  N.  Y. 


ratified  POTATOES  -  BEANS  -  BARLEY 

Circular  9 ree 

SEEDS  E.  F.  HUMPHREY 


n  ••  •  J  C  J  D  Grown  in  Northern  Allegany 

Certified  oeed  roiaioes  Highland  where  diseases  are 

successfully  controlled.  H.  L.  Hodoall  *  Som.  Fillmora.  N.  T. 

CrSnSeed  Potatoes 


-CERTIFIED 
arrival  guaranteed. 


RURAL  RUSSETS 

AVe  pay  freight.  Safe 
Irving  E.  Cook,  Munnsvllle,  N.  Y. 


r  O  D  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Quick 

Sdnment's  all  varieties.  500.  63c;  1,000,  98c;  3.000. 
shipments, f  an  Mvane  pLANT  CQ  Tlfton,  Georgia 


rt  in  .  .  White— Smooth  Rurals 

Certified  r  ot3toes.big  yieiderB>  tui>?r  u.,>it.st.i:ai“- 


RATH  BROS.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


*■#’«>  GARDE#  <tnd 

(||3  FLORAL  gride 

All  about  Rrowlnn  veBetables,  flowers 
plants,  bulbs.  Illustrates  an.l  describe 
choice  new  varieties  and  old  favorites.  At¬ 
tractive  offers.  Send  for  your  free  Guide 
today.  JAMES  VICK’S  SONS 
166  Pleasant  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


free 


Burpee’s 

BONDED 


Make  good— or  WE  will! 

Burpee’s  Seeds  Grow- always  have, 
always  will — raised  with  care,  sold 
.  _  -with  the  broadest  possible  Guar- 

Burpee’s  X93*  antee.  The  Flowers  you  delight 
Carden  Book  in  havinS.  the  Vegetables  you  will 
enjoy  fresh  from  your  own  garden. 
Write  for  it  Now!  are  shown  and  described  in  the 
big  Burpee’s  1931  Annual  Garden 
Book;  144  pages,  rich  with  pic¬ 
tures,  garden  news,  hints,  helps.  It 
will  be  mailed  to  you  FREE. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

130  Burpee  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Burpee’s 

Seeds 

Grow 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 

“Aldrich  Ever- 
bearing” — The  Most 
beautiful  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Strawberry 
ever.  Produced 
$1,600.00  to  the 
acre  in  Fall  (July 
Oct.  18th) 
Sold  25c  to 
qt,  Head¬ 
quarters  for  all  new 
and  standard  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

l  ines,  etc.  48th  Year.  Send 


Shrubs.  Roses.  Plants, 
today  for  Catalog — FREE. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES, 


Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW/ 

The  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 

DA  V  Alien’s  Book  of  Berries 
F  r\  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON—  buy  direct. 

Premier  $5.50  per  1000,  .Mastodon  $10 
10#  discount  at  farm.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham,  Viking.  Chief,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cutlibert, 
Plum  Farmer,  etc.  Strawberries.  Blackberries,  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Peren¬ 
nials.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  very  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

GROWN  RIGHT  PACKED  RIGHT  PRICED  RIGHT 

Guarantee  to  satisfy— write  for  price* 

J.  W.  JONES  A  SON  CO.  •  -  -  ALLEN,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Blakemore,  Premier,  all  standard  varieties;  and  it  will 
pay  you  to  have  our  free  catalogue. 

H  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Md. 


n  A  QDDCDDV  REGISTERED  DISEASE  FREE 
KAor DC-rVlx  I  For  description,  prices  and  cul- 
Df  AMTC  tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FRl  lT 
I  LAIN  1  O  niPHOVEMEST  ASS'S,  Yew  Milford,  Ohio 


SAVE  AMERICA’S  NUT  HERITAGE! 

Plant  beautiful  and  ornamental  crop  bearing  trees.  Have 
all  kinds  for  lawn  or  commercial  plantings.  Grafted 
named  varieties.  Literature  10c.  Price  sheet  free. 

JOHN  W.  HERSHEY,  Box  65  A,  Downlngtown,  Pa. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

in  Evergreen  seedl’gs.  ELFGREN  NURSERIES,  East  Killingly,  Conn. 


»  J  SWEEPSTAKES  and  LANCASTER  SURE  CROP,  best 

vvoQ  vOin  ensilage  and  cribbing  varieties.  Eland  se¬ 
lected,  98#  germination,  $3  bn.  Howard  Perry.  R.  9,  Tark.Pa. 


If  we  get  down  to  a  single  ear,  potato, 
tomato,  cabbage,  beet,  melon,  cucumber 
or  any  other  crop,  and  commence  unit 
breeding,  a  few  years  will  work  a  miracle. 
With  squashes,  paying  no  attention  to 
shape  or  color  but  taking  seeds  from  one 
of  high  quality,  and  later  from  another 
found  better,  one  can  have  in  May  a 
lot  of  seeds  from  yidividual  specimens 
to  select  from,  using  only  those  from  the 
very  best,  and  feeding  for  best  develop¬ 
ment,  a  few  years  will  tell  the  story  in 
smoothness  of  texture  and  increase  of 
sugar  content. 

Years  ago  when  experimenting  with 
potatoes  I  took  a  number  of  one  variety, 
and  same  weight  and  general  shape,  and, 
cutting  into  the  same  number  of  sec¬ 
tions  planted  side  by  side  giving  all  the 
same  treatment  through  the  season.  As 
this  seed  was  selected  after  years  of 
selecting  by  single  hill  system,  judge  of 
my  surprise  when  on  digging  I  found 
that  one  potato  yielded  6*4  lbs.  and  an¬ 
other  16  lbs.  Naturally  the  product  of 
that  potato  constituted  the  foundation 
for  later  operations  with  results  entirely 
satisfactory. 

If  one  goes  through  his  sweet  corn 
when  eight  to  10  inches  high,  ties  a 
string  to  the  strongest  and  best  shaped 
stalks,  and  follows  these  through  the 
season  he  will  have  when  ready  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  selecting  the  best  ears  in 
the  field.  Looking  for  close  connection 
to  the  stalk  and  not  more  than  two  and 
one  half  feet  from  the  ground,  there  will 
follow  a  degree  of  uniformity  not  pos¬ 
sible  from  bin  or  trace  selection.  I  want 
to  break  these  ears  when  the  husks  at 
the  tips  are  just  commencing  to  show 
signs  of  drying.  If  left  until  the  stalks 
are  fully  dry  and  dead  there  will  be 
loss  of  reproductive  power  in  the  seed 
through  change  in  fibre  structure.  My 
earliest  and  sweetest  corn  comes  from 
the  little  ears  which  appear  just  as  the 
main  crop  passes  and  are  found  down 
close  to  the  ground,  about  three  inches 
long.  Selecting  those  with  large,  full, 
broad,  deep,  square  kernels  I  find  the 
corn  ready  for  the  table  in  less  number 
of  days  than  when  the  larger  ears  are 
used.  There  is  reason  for  this,  in  that 
the  number  of  days  required  to  mature 
these  small  ears  in  midseason  will  be 
less  than  with  the  regular  crop,  though 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  yield  shorter 
ears,  something  to  be  guarded  against. 
Growing  only  Golden  Bantam  from  my 
own  stock  year  after  year,  increased 
yield,  more  uniform  ears,  earlier  maturity 
and  certainly  sweeter  corn  has  resulted. 

The  fact  is  we  know  little  about  the 
possibilities  of  any  crop  we  grow,  and  it 
is  well  to  give  every  one  a  chance  to  do 
its  best.  The  man  who  starts  out  to  do 
this  will  find  surprise  meeting  him  at 
every  turn.  Formerly  tomatoes  were 
grown  on  bean  poles  and  but  two  stalks 
allowed  to  a  plant,  all  others  being  nipped 
off  at  the  axil  of  the  leaves  as  they 
started.  As  years  brought  infirmities,  the 
poles  were  dropped  and  as  soon  as  the 
vine  showed  signs  of  dropping  down  a 
heavy  mulch  of  old  hay,  lawn  clippings 
or  waste  was  spread  over  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  to  the  depth  of  at  least  six  inches. 
Before  branching  time  came,  this  was 
more  than  doubled,  and  on  this  the  vines 
flourished,  reaching  out  six,  eight,  and  ten 
feet,  and  producing  fruit  all  the  way, 
the  total  yield  per  vine  being  enormous. 
While  Red  Head  or  Bonny  Best  may  be 
slightly  earlier  I  have  found  nothing 
equal  to  Marglobe  in  yield,  smoothness 
of  fruit  or  quality  when  brought  to  the 
test  at  the  table. 

The  fertilizer  used  here  with  melons. 


cucumbers  and  tomatoes  in  addition  to 
what  bad  been  plowed  under  or  harrowed 
in  has  been  two  shovels  of  sheep  dressing 
well  worked  into  the  hills.  Using  this 
dressing  there  is  no  danger  of  burning 
the  tender  .rootlets  provided  it  is  well 
incorporated  with  the  soil.  Of  course  the 
hills  must  be  six  to  eight  feet  apart  and 
may  well  be  more,  and  this  allows  the 
growing  of  early  stuff  between  the  hills 
without  loss  of  space.  A  better  string 
bean  than  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green  Wax 
has  not  been  found,  while  for  a  pole 
bean  the  Bobolink  yields  heavily  and  is 
superior  in  quality.  No  melon  has  been 
found  equal  in  yield,  uniformity  of  size, 
certainly  thickness  and  quality  of  flesh 
like  the  Golden  Champion. 

There  is  satisfaction  in  leaving  a  small 
space  for  testing  new  varieties  adver¬ 
tised  by  seed  houses.  Here  is  where  oc¬ 
casionally  one  will  find  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion,  for  these  enterprising  men  are  pa¬ 
tiently  seeking  all  the  while  for  something 
better  than  now  on  the  market,  and  evolv¬ 
ing  new  types  for  growers.  No  man  can 
afford  to  neglect  a  garden  once  planted, 
for  weeds  are  enemies  to  be  fought  from 
the  first.  More  than  this  the  surface  of 
the  ground  calls  for  frequent  stirring. 

No  garden  is  complete  without  aspara¬ 
gus,  and  100  roots  will  supply  the  wants 
of  a  family  with  the  choicest  food  grown 
and  the  most  healthful.  Success  here 
hinges  on  a  generous  supply  of  good 
dressing  banked  on  the  roots  after  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  stalks  in  October  and 
then  adding  fertilizer  as  soon  as  growth 
starts  in  the  Spring,  following  with 
nitrate  of  soda  alongside  the  row  and 
worked  in  lightly.  As  this  plant  makes 
its  crowns  for  next  year’s  crop  the  latter 
part  of  August,  generous  fertilizing  will 
rapidly  add  to  the  daily  supply.  In  the 
growing  season  a  good  stalk  should  make 
six  to  eight  inches  growth  in  24  hours. 
If  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off  a  frame 
with  glass  is  placed  over  the  hills  of 
rhubarb  Ihe  table  will  get  a  supply  of 
tender  stalks  much  earlier  than  if  one 
waits  for  the  earth  to  warm  up. 

Weeds  have  no  place  in  a  garden  and 
are  expensive  luxuries.  At  the  same  rime 
light  cultivation  should  be  the  rule  as 
the  roots  of  many  plants  soon  reach 
where  deep  cultivation  would  seriously 
injure  and  so  retard.  Possible  crop  pro¬ 
duction  and  profit  follows  conserving  the 
growth  of  the  plant  in  accordance  with 
its  nature  of  growth.  There  is  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  any  man  in  drawing  from  his 
own  garden  the  food  of  support,  and 
holding  in  mind  that  the  shorter  dis¬ 
tance  and  time  from  the  garden  to  the 
dining  table  the  higher  the  quality  of  all 
products.  From  a  small  garden  it  is 
a  simple  problem  to  draw  one-half  of 
the  food  supply  for  the  family  for  one- 
lialf  of  the  year  and  one-third  for  the 
remainder  provided  every  foot  is  utilized 
all  through  the  season  by  one  who  loves 
the  work  and  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  GEO.  M.  TWITCH  EI.L. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Maine. 


A  Dahlia  and  Tomato  Hint 

One  of  the  joys  of  selling  vegetables 
is  the  people  you  meet.  At  one  neat  little 
cottage  we  were  invited  to  see  the  novel 
way  the  owner  was  raising  Dahlias  and 
tomatoes.  The  grounds  were  small  but 
every  bit  was  being  used  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  was  little  shrubbery,  but 
on  each  side  of  one  walk  at  regular 
intervals,  a  piece  of  sod  about  20  or 
perhaps  24  inches  square  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  then  the  soil  thoroughly  mellowed 
over  a  foot  in  depth  and  enriched  from 
the  chicken  house,  all  the  fertilizer  the 
gardener  had.  Perhaps  something  else 
would  have  been  better,  but  the  results 
are  what  count.  In  each  space  he  had 
planted  a  Dahlia  root  and  trained  it  to 
a  single  stem  and  the  stalks  were  nearly 
as  large  as  my  wrist  and  very  branching. 
Every  plant  was  thrifty  and  one  had  over 
one  hundred  buds  and  blossoms.  They 
were  truly  magnificent  specimens. 

Tomatoes  be  raised  in  the  same  way,  as 
shrubbery;  single  stem,  tree-like  plants 
tied  to  a  “bean  pole”  and  just  full  of 
fruit. 

In  another  place  this  gardener  had 
a  hedge  of  sunflowers,  the  mammoth 
double  yellow  ones.  They  were  decora¬ 
tive  and  also  furnished  seeds  for  the 
well-cared-for  flock  of  chickens  in  the 
backyard.  mrs.  j.  x.  white. 


Motorist:  “Hey,  it’s  pretty  fortunate 
for  you  this  happened  in  front  of  a 
doctor’s  house.”  Victim  :  “Yeah — but  I’m 
the  doctor !” — Life. 
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THE  REAPER  TAKES  FORM 

The  McCormick  Farm  in  Virginia,  1831  A.  D. 

Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  builds  into  his  great  invention  the  seven  basic  principles  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
grain  harvesting  machines  oj  today,  including  the  harvester-thresher  or  combine . 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 

C  E  L  E  B  R  A  T  E  S 

CjL/l(C  j/iciudtc  tiOJI-  CJc-CCLfUeJL- 


ONE  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
harvest  time  of  1831,  Cyrus 
Hall  McCormick  gave  the  world 
the  first  successful  reaper. 

In  the  valley  of  Virginia  the 
men  of  the  McCormick  clan, 

Robert  the  father  and  Cyrus  the 
son,  dreamed  a  dream  that  men 
might  free  themselves  from  the 
drudgery  of  the  harvest.  It  was  a  dream  as 
old  as  legend;  a  dream  that  seemed  as 
hopeless  as  the  quest  for  eternal  youth. 
Countless  numbers  had  sought  to  turn  the 
dream  into  reality,  and  all  had  failed.  In 
all  the  ages,  only  the  scythe  and  the  cradle 
had  joined  the  sickle  and  the  reaping  hook 
to  ease  the  toil  of  men  in  the  harvest  fields, 
and  in  none  of  these  dwelt  the  magic  of  the 
machine.  The  patent  office  archives  were 
*  thronged  with  dead  hopes  and  with  mem¬ 
ories  of  harvesting  machines  that  would 
not  work.  None,  until  McCormick,  found 
the  key  to  the  mechanized  harvest. 

The  place  of  Robert  McCormick,  the 
father,  in  the  history  of  the  reaper  is  not 
that  his  own  dream  failed  but  that  his  in¬ 


weeks  of  fevered  labor  at  the  anvil  in  the 
farmstead  blacksmith  shop  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick  created  the  machine  that  will 
hold  its  place  for  all  time  among  the  pre¬ 
mier  inventions  of  the  world. 

No  sign  from  the  heavens  attended  the 
first  public  test  of  the  reaper  on  that  July 
day  of  1831.  Only  a  mild  stir  went  round 
the  countryside.  But  this  machine  marched 
swiftly  through  the  grain,  cutting  as  much 
as  a  score  of  men  could  cut  with  reaping 


hooks  in  Caesar’s  time — or  in  the 
time  of  McCormick!  Its  mis¬ 
sion  was  secure.  Its  field  was  all 
the  earth.  A  brilliant  future  lay 
before  the  reaper,  and  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  harvest  was  at  hand. 

Two  decades  later,  when  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
World’s  Fair  at  London,  England, 
awarded  the  Council  Medal  to  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick  for  his  invention,  the  London 
Times  paid  tribute  in  these  words:  'The 
reaping  machine  from  the  United  States  is 
the  most  valuable  contribution  from  abroad 
to  the  stock  of  our  previous  knowledge 
that  we  have  yet  discovered,”  and  Edmund 
Burke,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  in  the  same  period  wrote  of  the 
reaper,  "It  is  one  of  those  great  and  valu¬ 
able  inventions  which  commence  a  new 
era  in  the  progress  of  improvement  and 
whose  beneficial  influence  is  felt  in  all 
coming  time.” 

Such  is  McCormick's  invention  of  the 
reaper,  an  event  that  was  to  affect  profoundly 
the  progress  of  the  human  race .  Such  is  the 
event  from  which  the  International  Harvester 

Company  is  proud 
reaper  •  1931  <  to  be  descended. 


ventive  pioneering  inspired  the  genius  of 
the  son.  So  that  in 

the  brief  span  of  six  )  18  3  1  -  centennial  of  the  mccormick 


S  . 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY, 
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T»  every  farmer  who  grows 

WHEAT 


See  how  Chilean  increases  wheat  yield.  Shock  at  left  fertilized  with  3-12-6. 
Shock  at  right  received  3-12-6  PLUS  Chilean  Nitrate  at  rate  of  200  lbs. 
per  acre.  Some  difference  1  Farm  of  George  Brooks,  Alexandria,  O . 

Bert*  A  Profit  Idea  Pom*  You 

EXTRA  bushels  per  acre  . . .  that’s  what  you  need  to 
make  a  profit.  And  the  surest  way  to  get  extra 
bushels  of  wheat  is  to  top  dress  with  Chilean  Nitrate 
of  Soda.  It  supplies  in  quick-acting,  efficient  form, 
the  nitrogen  needed  to  strengthen  the  plants  and 
push  them  ahead,  just  when  plants  need  it  most. 

Chilean  increases  your  yield  so  much  that  it  cuts 
down  growing  cost  per  bushel.  It  pays  back  its  cost, 
then  gives  you  real  profit  to  show  for  your  hard  work 
and  your  investment  in  spite  of  the  low  market  prices. 

100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  . . .  that’s  what  you  need.  And 
it  is  just  about  the  difference  between  a  profit  crop 
of  wheat  and  the  other  kind. 

The  Natural  Nitrate 

Chilean,  Nature’s  nitrate,  is  found  only  in  Chile, 
where  American  capital  mines  and  refines  it.  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  and  sailors  bring  in  great  cargoes  for  your 
use.  Because  of  its  natural  origin,  it  contains  those 
important  “impurities” — Iodine,  Boron,  Magnesium, 
Potassium,  Calcium.  Each  of  these  rare  elements  is  a 
plant  food  in  itself,  adding  its  value  to  the  nitrogen 
to  make  Chilean  a  super-nitrate  ...  Nitrogen  PLUS. 

IOO  Lb .  Bug:  Loir  Price 

Now  packed  in  100  lb.  bags  and  improved  in  condition 
for  your  greater  convenience.  Low  in  price,  too,  for 
your  greater  economy.  Chilean  comes  in  two  forms: 
the  Original  (Crystals),  and  Champion  Brand  (the 
pellet  nitrate).  Both  are  genuine  Chilean  Nitrate  See 
your  dealer  and  insist  on  Chilean  when  you  buy. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  for  literature  or  information,  please  refer  to  A.d.  No.  F-20 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Genuine,  Stone  Mountain 
Granite  MonummU - 

\ioo  monument  ^43.50 

LETTERING  FREE  -WE  RAY  FREIGHT 


Shaft:  *8  in.  wide,6in,  thick,  18 In. 

p. _  ■_  hlgh.Sflj«iZ4in.wide,l2in.thlck,81n. 

high.  T otal  height  3  ft.,weight  5  iolbs- 
Highly  polished  face.  FREE  booklet 
•bowing  distinctive  design*  of  all  «ize9.  Also 
Interesting  in  formation  about  the  worldfamou# 
Stone  Mountain.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 
STONE  MOUNTAIN  MONUMENT  CORP. 
Pept.Y-25,  Station  C,  Atlanta-  Ga. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you 7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “Square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — A  written  confession  to 
the  police  that  he  had  embezzled  $110,000 
from  the  brokerage  firm  of  Ludwig  Rob¬ 
ertson  &  Co.,  11  Broadway,  New  York, 
by  which  he  was  employed  as  clerk,  and 
had  lost  the  money  betting  on  horse 
races,  was  made  by  Joseph  Maresca,  28 
years  old,  who  was  locked  up  Feb.  27 
at  Police  Headquarters.  Maresca  bet  on 
the  wrong  horses  from  the  first,  he  said, 
and  finally  in  a  desperate  effort  to  recoup 
was  betting  as  much  as  $2,500  to  $4,000 
a  day.  Once  he  won  $9,700  and  this  sum 
be  credited  to  bis  accounts,  lie  kept  a 
record  of  his  thefts,  bis  losses  and  his 
occasional  winnings. 

Fire  swept  the  six-story  building  at 
25  Cliff  Street,  New  York,  Feb.  27,  caus¬ 
ing  damage  of  $50,000  and  covering  the 
district  about  Brooklyn  Bridge  with  a 
heavy  veil  of  smoke. 

The  Adirondack  Park,  New  York,  will 
be  the  largest  in  this  country,  State  or 
national,  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Hewitt  bill  to  enlarge  that  public  forest 
domain  by  1,550,000  acres,  more  than 
doubling  it  in  size.  Two  entire  counties, 
Hamilton  and  Essex,  will  be  included 
within  the  Adirondack  Park,  as  wi-ll  most 
of  Warren  County.  All  of  the  Lake 
George  region  will  be  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  park. 

In  an  attempt  to  save  Connecticut  s 
peach  crop,  more  than  15.000,000  para¬ 
sites  will  be  released  this  Spring  in  time 
to  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  peach  moth, 
it  was  announced  by  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Feb.  28.  In  case  some 
eggs  escape  and  are  hatched  into  larvae, 
the  experiment  station  is  breeding  another 
parasite  which  prefers  the  worm  instead 
of  the  egg  of  the  moth.  About  900,000 
of  these  will  be  released  later  in  the 
Spring.  Breeding  the  parasites  in  the 
laboratories  involves  the  use  of  carefully 
controlled  incubators,  refrigeration,  and 
electric  lights  which  simulate  Winter, 
Summer  and  sunlight. 

Five  measures  providing  for  old  age 
security  have  been  passed  by  State  Leg¬ 
islatures  in  the  last  two  months,  four 
of  them  now  being  laws  under  guber¬ 
natorial  signatures,  out  of  a  total  of 
more  than  70  of  such  measures  intro¬ 
duced  in  32  State  Legislatures  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  four  States  which 
recently  enacted  such  laws  are  Delaware, 
Idaho,'  Minnesota  and  Wyoming.  The 
fifth  measure  was  passed  in  the  Indiana 
Legislature  and  is  awaiting  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  signature.  Of  the  28  States  where 
hills  are  still  pending,  22  are  seeking  en¬ 
actment  of  new  old-age  pension  laws  and 
the  remaining  six  desire  to  improve  or 
amend  existing  laws. 

Construction  of  the  Midtown  Hudson 
River  Tunnel,  planned  to  link  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.,  with  New  York  at  Thirty- 
eighth  Street,  was  assured  March  2  when 
both  houses  of  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature,  acting  under  a  suspension  of  rules 
after  a  vigorous  message  from  Governor 
Larson,  passed  the  bill  authorizing  the 
Port  of  New  Y'ork  Authority,  to  issue 
bonds  to  pay  for  its  construction.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Larson  immediately  affixed  his  sig¬ 
nature  and  the  bill  became  a  law.  The 
measure — Senate  bill  No.  114 — was  the 
more  important  of  two  Port  Authority 
bills  passed.  It  unifies  under  the  Port 
Authority  the  construction  and  operation 
of  all  bridges  and  tunnels  within  the 
port  district,  provided  for  the  Midtown 
Tunnel  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  Hol¬ 
land  Tunnel  to  the  Port  Authority  upon 
the  payment  of  the  present  investment. 
The  other  Port  Authority  bill — No.  113 — 
provided  for  a  reserve  fund  to  support 
Port  Authority  bonds  to  the  amount  ,  of 
one-tenth  of  their  par  value.  Both  bills 
were  introduced  by  Senator  Arthur  N. 
Pierson,  of  Union  County.  The  New 
York  Legislature  has  already  passed 
similar  bills. 

W.  M.  Seeley,  chief  of  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment  at  Middletown.  N.  Y.,  an¬ 
nounced  March  3  the  discovery  that 
three  pennies  had  been  responsible  for 
a  fire  which  destroyed  a  three-story 
building  at  5  West  Main  Street  Feb  28, 
and  damaged  two  others,  causing  a  loss 
of  about  $40,000.  The  pennies  had*  been 
inserted  behind  fuses  which  has  burned 
out  and  permitted  an  unregulated  flow 
of  current  in  the  circuits  on  the  ground 
floor. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Hoover 
formally  placed  the  Virgin  Islands  Feb. 
27  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  a  civilian  governor. 
By  executive  order  he  transferred  super¬ 
vision  of  the  islands  from  the.  Navy  De¬ 
partment  and  provided  for  civilian  em¬ 
ployes  in  all  the  insular  posts.  This 
change  marks  a  new  effort  by  this  gov¬ 
ernment  to  rehabilitate  the  islands,  which 
have  fallen  upon  days  of  severe  economic 
depression  since  their  purchase  from 
Denmark  during  the  World  War.  It  will 
be  the  chief  task  of  Dr.  Paul  M.  Pearson, 
of  Pennsylvania,  new  civil  governor,  to 
make  the'  islands  self-sustaining  through 
re-division  of  farm  lands,  new  agricul¬ 
tural  technique  and  restored  commercial 
enterprises. 

The  House  Feb.  27  passed  a  Senate 
bill  authorizing  the  Treasury  to  establish 
a  24-hour  quarantine  inspection  service 
at  United  States  ports.  The  hill  returns 
to  the  Senate  with  a  minor  amendment. 
The  present  inspection  hours  are  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Andrew  W.  Mellon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said  that  while 
a  longer  service  is  not  necessary  in  all 
of  the  120  ports  of  entry,  there  is  a 


demand  at  New  York,  Seattle,  New 
Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Charleston  and 
Norfolk. 

The  House  Feb.  27  adopted  without  a 
roll-call  the  bill  providing  for  Federal 
aid  to  States  in  maternal  and'  infancy 
cases!  hut  so  changed  from  the  form  in 
which  it  passed  the  Senate  that  there 
is  doubt  whether  it  will  be  accepted  b.\ 
the  Senate.  As  passed  by  the  House,  the 
measure  is  a  combination  of  the  Jones 
bill,  providing  for  a  revival  of  the  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  to  aid 
States  in  maternity  and  infancy  work  as 
carried  on  for  seven  years  under  the 
Sheppard-Towner  act,  which  expired  in 
1929,.  and  the  Cooper  bill  providing  for 
additional  appropriations  of  from  $1,000.- 
000  to  $3,000,000  a  year  to  aid  States 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  county  health  units  in  rural  com¬ 
munities.  The  House  bill  also  would 
create  a  Federal  health  co-ordination 
hoard,  composed  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  chief 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  Interior  Department, 
under  the  supervision  of  which  all  health 
activities  would  be  conducted  as  regards 
maternity  and  infancy  by  the  Children’s 
Bureau. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Senate 
March  2.  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  replying  to  the  Caraway 
resolution,  said  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  ready  to  receive  application 
for  loans  to  farmers  in  the  drought 
States,  under  the  $45,000,000  and  the 
$20,000,000  appropriations  made  by  Con¬ 
gress.  Senator  Thaddeus  IJ.  Carraway, 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  had  complained 
in  the  Senate  of  unwarranted  delay  in 
making  such  loans.  Because  of  such 
delay  he  brought  about  passage  of  a 
resolution  in  the  Senate  calling  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  advise  the 
Senate  when  loans  would  be  made. 

Canada  filed  its  claim  with  the  State 
Department  March  2  for  reparation  in 
connection  with  the  sinking  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  rum  running  schooner  I’m  Alone, 
which  was  fired  upon  by  the  Coast  Guard 
on  March  22,  1929,  when  it  had  been 
pursued  to  a  point  200  miles  off  shore 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  filing  of  the 
claim  refutes  what  had  been  a  common 
impression  in  American  diplomatic  circ¬ 
les  to  the  effect  that  Canada  was  aband¬ 
oning  thought  of  following  up  its  pro¬ 
tests  recorded  almost  two  years  ago.  It 
also  raised  speculation  as  to  whether 
Canada  might  also  be  planning  to  lodge 
a  protest  against  the  Coast  Guard  killing 
of  the  captain  of  the  Joseph  K,  another 
Canadian  rum  runner  captured  off  New 
York  Harbor  in  January. 

President  Hoover’s  veto  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate  late 
March  3,  rejecting  the  proposal  for  gov¬ 
ernment  operation  as  economically  un¬ 
sound  and  a  threat  to  the  initiative  of 
private  enterprise,  and  was  sustained  by 
the  Senate  after  four  hours  of  debate, 
nearly  all  of  it  in  denunciation  of  the 
veto.  The  vote  to  sustain  the  President 
was  34  to  49.  only  a  few  votes  short  of 
the  two-thirds  necessary  to  pass  legis¬ 
lation  over  the  objections  of  the  White 
House.  The  margin  was  sufficient,  how¬ 
ever.  to  end  for  another  year,  at  least,  a 
problem  that  has  plagued  Congress  for 
more  than  10  years  and  only  a  -little  more 
than  two  years  ago  suffered  a  pocket 
veto  at  the  hands  of  President  Coolidge. 

The  71st  Congress  which  ended  March 
4  holds  undisputed  the  record  as  the 
heaviest  spending  peace-time  Congress.  In 
all  it  has  appropriated  about  $10,000.- 
000,000  for  government  uses,  part  at 
its  special  term  and  the  first  regular 
session,  more  than  half  at  the  final  term. 
The  total  covers  expenditures  for  both 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  the  next.  The 
latter  strikes  the  high  peace-time  mark 
for  any  single  session  of  a  Congress. 
Besides  the  nine  regular  annual  supply 
bills,  vast  sums  have  been  provided  this 
short  session  for  emergency  construction 
to  increase  employment,  and  for  drought 
and  farm  relief.  In  addition,  the  per¬ 
manent  appropriations,  made  automatic- 
pally,  exceed  $1,200,000,000  to  pay  off 
national  debt,  pay  interest  on  outstand¬ 
ing  obligation,  and  provide  funds  for 
the  veterans’  service  certificates  sinking 
fund. 

An  investigation  of  the  price  of  milk 
throughout  the  United  States  is  planned 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  determined  upon  as  a 
result  of  the  Senate  inquiry  into  food 
prices,  which  resulted  in  a  finding  tha£  in 
some  cases  the  lower  cost  of  producing 
milk  had  not  been  extended  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  department  announced  Mfctrch 
3  the  investigation  would  be  begun  im¬ 
mediately.  Detailed  plans  were  not  made 
public.  It  said  an  investigation  of  bread 
started  last  Summer  had  resulted  in 
lower  prices  in  Washington  and  ofber 
cities.  An  inquiry  into  the  retail  price 
of  meat  products  also  has  been  made. 
Much  of  the  information  obtained  was 
turned  ever  to  the  Senate  Food 
Committee. 


More  than  15, OCX), 000  radio  receivers 
of  all  types  were  being  operated  in 
American  homes  on  Jan.  I,  1931.  and  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  radio  equipment  during  1930 
amounted  to  $500,951,000,  as  against 
total  sales  volume  of  $842,548,000  for  the 
previous  year,  according  to  the  annual 
survey  of  the  radio  industry. 
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A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Poultrymen,  Gardners, Florists,  Nurs¬ 
eries.  Fruit  Growers  &  Suburbanites. 

MAKES  WORK  EASY 

Eliminates  hand  push-hoe  work, 
weeding,  hoeing, and  the  one  horse 
cultivator.  Mows  lawns  or  cuts 
hay  and  weed  3. 

BELT  JOBS 

Runs  power  ma¬ 
chinery.  pumps, 
grinders,  saws, 
wash  machines. 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 

EASY  TERMS  AL 

Our  installment  plan  makes  it  easy  to 
own  a  Standard  NOW,  and  let  it  pay 
for  itself  with  labor  savings. 

H.P.  Engine 

Gives  ample  Power 
for  thorough  work 
Rugged-reliable 

Walk  or  Rida 

Walking  or 
Riding  Equip. 

FREE 
CATALOG 

Write  Today, 
for  Illustrated 
Catalog;  &  Easy 
Payment  Plan 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 

3262  Como  Aye.  2469  Chestnut  St.  192  Cedar  St. 


USe  The  All-Purpose 

BOLENS  GardenTractor 

Do  more  work  better,  easier,  cheaper 

Plow  *  Harrow  *  Seed  •  Cultivate  •  Spray  -  Mow 
Lawn  or  Field  —  run  feed  grinder,  wash  machine,  etc. 

—  let  the  simple,  sturdy,  powerful  BOLENS  do  your 
work — eight  models — twenty-two  attachments  all 
instantly  interchangeable — patented  arch  axle  gives 
high  plant  clearance  —  offset  handle  and 
simple,  natural  tool  control  makes  close  culti 
vating  easy. 

Turns  under 
own  power — boy  or  girl 
can  operate.  Full  guar¬ 
antee.  Known  every 
where — thousands  in  use. (A) 

Write  for  new  catalog  tod?v 


GILS0NROLENS  MFG.  CO. 

lSJpark  ST. 

PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft . $1,55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4,00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  cheeks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  coi  ners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  oomplete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HOT  BED 

SASH  White  Pine 
Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Size:  3  x  6  —  Glazed  —  1  Vs  -  $2.88-1?+  -  $3-58 
Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper— Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Demis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful.  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital  !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no  investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first,  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  D9sk 
0-8203,  Winona,  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Plants  for  Home  Sales 

A  reader  who  wishes  to  start  plant 
selling  wants  some  ideas  of  how  to  do 
it  to  the  best  advantage.  Like  most  of 
the  readers,  he  is  probably  surrounded  by 
intelligent  neighbors  and  good  citizens 
who  would  appreciate  and  buy  only  the 
best  plants  and  flowers  and  are  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  really  good 
article.  Quality  therefore  will  be  the 
first  of  the  requirements  and  the  prices 
and  sales  will  depend  largely  on  the 
state  of  the  market  and  the  facilities  for 
selling.  There  are  many  localities  where 
a  large  number  of  plants  and  flowers  may 
perhaps  be  sold,  and  it  is  hoped  their 
expectations  may  be  realized.  Early  in 
the  Spring  there  is  nearly  always  a  good 
demand  for  blooming  plants,  such  as 
pansies  and  Violas,  primroses  of  the 
hardy  type,  double  violets,  English  double 
daisies,  Auriculas,  Arenarias,  or  sea 
pinks,  hardy  carnations  and  pinks  of 
various  kinds,  hardy  polyanthus  and 
hundreds  of  others.  These  are  all  easily 
grown  when  once  started  and  if  grown  in 
cold  frames  will  bloom  much  earlier  than 
outdoors,  and  this  is  an  advantage  in 
their  being  more  easily  sold.  Starting 
thus  with  a  cold  frame  it  will  be  seen 
that  much  can  be  done  without  any 
great  expense,  and  by  having  an  extra 
frame  of  boards  the  glass  sashes  may  be 
removed  to  it,  thus  making  the  glass  do 
double  duty  and  bringing  large  returns 
from  the  outlay.  Later  on  all  kinds  of 
plants  of  both  flowering  and  vegetable 
sorts  may  be  grown  such  as  early  radishes 
of  the  round  scarlet  type.  Simpson  let¬ 
tuce  for  an  early  crop,  mustard  and  cress 
for  salads,  parsley  of  the  best  types, 
thyme  and  other  herbs  for  culinary 
purposes,  etc. 

As  the  grower  will  naturally  have  to 
cater  his  particular  locality,  no  hard  and 
fast  rules  will  suit  all  locations,  but  by 
studying  his  market  and  planning  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  intelligent  grower  will  soon 
find  out  and  adopt  the  best  methods. 
Vegetable  plants  of  all  kinds  can  be  for¬ 
warded  easily  in  the  cold  frame  and  often 
pay  the  grower  extremely  well,  e-pecially 
if  there  is  no  nearby  competition.  Among 
these  are  cabbage,  pepper,  egg  plant, 
cauliflower,  tomato,  etc.,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  bedding  plants  for  the  flower 
garden  may  be  forwarded  in  this  manner. 
Seeds  of  different  kinds  can  be  started — 
the  more  delicate  ones  in  the  flats  or 
shallow  boxes  if  so  desired,  and  the  har¬ 
dier  ones  directly  in  the  soil.  Thousands 
of  flowering  plants  are  easily  grown 
from  seed. 

If  the  grower  wishes  plants  for  cut 
flowers  the  following  will  be  found  good 
and  will  give  quick  returns.  At  the  head 
of  this  list  I  would  place  the  different 
colored  candytufts  of  the  larger  type, 
Giant  Yellow  mignonette,  Chinese  blue 
larkspur,  dwarf  snapdragon,  Arctotis  or 
African  daisy,  Chrysanthemum  carinatum 
or  ringed  annual,  pink  and  white  asters 
of  the  curled  or  C’rego  variety,  blue  lace 
flower  (Didiscus),  Schizanthus  or  butter¬ 
fly  flower,  Acroclinium  roseum  for  an 
everlasting,  sweet  Alyssum  for  odor  and 
filling,  Celosia  crista ta  or  cockscomb  and 
the  Chinese  wool  flower.  Centaurea  Im¬ 
perial  is — especially  the  yellow  ;  Dianthus 
Heddewigi,  Gaillardia  Lorenziana.  scarlet 
Salvia,  white  and  pink  stocks  or  gilli 
flower,  wallflower,  large  giant  Zinnia  and 
the  small  scarlet  Lilliput  dwarf ;  Calen¬ 
dula  Meteor,  Salpiglossis,  Viscaria.  yel¬ 
low  African  marigold,  Godetia,  etc.  I 
have  tried  to  give  herein  only  the  best 
of  each  class  wherever  possible  and  have 
purposely  omitted  all  those  of  dull  or 
unpopular  colors,  as  these  would  not  be 
as  salable  as  those  herein  mentioned.  The 
number  of  varieties,  however,  is  so 
large  and  the  taste  or  preference  of 
people  varies  so  much  that  many  more 
might  be  included.  The  list  herein  given, 
however,  will  nearly  all  be  found  really 
fine  sorts,  and  as  such  will,  it  is  hoped, 
give  the  grower  some  good  starting 
points.  n.  w.  HALES. 

Destroying  Honeysuckle 

There  are  a  couple  of  large  patches 
of  wild  honeysuckle  on  my  farm,  and  I 
wish  to  keep  it  from  spreading.  What  is 
the  best  way,  if  any,  to  eradicate  it? 
The  patches  are  situated  at  places  that 
cannot  be  cultivated.  I  have  seen  sug¬ 
gestions  to  spray  it  with  an  acid.  Would 
this  he  expensive?  Is  there  any  other 
method  of  destroying*  the  nuisance? 

Virginia.  G.  w.  c. 


Less  than  $5  per  year- 

does  Your  Spreader  cost  you  More? 

A  FARMER  in  Pennsylvania  owned  a  NEW  IDEA  spreader 
Y which  had  seen  many  years  of  service.  The  Lime  Spreading 
Attachment  and  other  improvements  on  our  present  Model  8 
appealed  to  him,  so  he  offered  his  old  machine  in  trade.  Figuring 
the  trade-in  allowance  made  to  him  his  old  machine  cost  him 
less  than  $5  per  year !  No  wonder  he  is  convinced  that  “  NEW 
IDEA  quality  pays”.  Countless  other  farmers  have  made  the 
same  discovery.  Records  show  that  repair  costs  on  our  famous 
Model  8  average  only  25c  per  year.  No  machine  has  ever 
excelled  it  in  performance  —  and  it  is  good  for  a  lifetime  of 
hardest  use. 


Hay  Tools  of 
Proven  Worth 


THE  cleanest  haying  work  you 
ever  saw  —  and  no  breakdowns! 

That’s  what  you  get  with  these  tested 
SANDWICH-NEW  IDEA  Hay 
Tools.  Modern  all-metal  construc¬ 
tion.  Roller  bearings;  light  draft. 

Combination  Rake  and  Tedder,  en¬ 
tirely  controlled  by 
levers  reached  from 
driving  seat.  Meets 
all  conditions  of 

New  id-a  Tran  of  ground  and  crop, 
planter  sates  time  Easyway  Hay  Loader  has  cylinder  pick-up  and  push-bar  ele- 
and  labor.  Thor-  vator.  Gets  the  hay  but  does  not  dig  the  ground.  Saves  the 
Handles  Tfltrans-  ^eaves  an^  heads.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  information 


and  root  settings.  THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  Spreaders.  Com  Pickers.  Transplanters,  Husker-Shredders.  All-Steel  Harvest  Wagons, 
Lime  Spreaders,  Portable  and  Bucket  Elevators,  Hand  and  Power  Com  Shelters,  Hay  Loaders,  Side 

Delivery  Rakes,  Gasoline  Engines. 


BRANCHES:  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha.  Nebr.,  Moline,  Ill.,  Madison. 
Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Jackson,  Mich.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Factories  at  Coldwater,  Ohio  and  Sandwich,  Illinois 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills*  pesky  growth— seed  and 
atalk.  All  rear uaef or  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  parkv 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  atone  wall,  etc 
Doea  4  men's  work.  Write  today  ror  free  booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

While  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

CLASS  -  •  •  S2.es  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


GRAIN 
THRESHERS 

Do  Fast,  Clean 
Work- 

Use  Your  Tractor  and  Make  BIG  PROFITS 

We  Will  Make  Special  Prices  and  Terms 

FARQUHAR  Box  530  York,  Pa. 


D  ouhle  the  dollars  at  harvest 


with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


The  Ospraymo  Way  is  the 
Right  Way  to  Spray 


Avoid  costly  delays.  Use  Ospraymo,  the  sturdy  sprayer  that  has 
automatic  agitators,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge.  Brushes  on 
revolving  paddles  keep  suction  strainers  clean — prevent  clogging 
and  lost  time. 

They  are  built  to  stand  hard  bumps  and  jolts.  H.  P.  Miller  of 
Grantsville,  Md.,  writes;  “The  Ospraymo  potato  sprayer  I 
bought  10  years  ago  is  still  doing  good  work.”  John  Smith,  West- 
port,  Mass.,  says:  “Used  your  traction  sprayer  29  years  and  still 
using  it.”  J.  Le  Roy  King  of  Tully,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Union  Leader  has 
been  going  all  spring  and  has  performed 
wonderfully  well.” 

They  make  two  bushels  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  As  high  as  600  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre  is  possible  if  you 
Spray  with  our  Ospraymo  Leader. 

We  make  a  sprayer  for  every  need. 

High  Pressure  guaranteed.  Let  us  tell 
you  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  We 
have  been  w-orld  leaders  for  48  years. 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 
Dept,  2,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Leader 


“QSPraYMO 


UNfc  or 

$ PRAY  TP  5 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 
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The  Outlook  for  the  Grape 
Grower  of  the  East 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Pakt  Y. 

It  suggests  that  where  an  acreage  has 
many  missing  vines,  but  those  still  in 
are  yielding  well,  the  missing  be  replaced, 
or  the  section  removed.  It  recognizes  that 
some  soil  types  are  not  and  never  have 
been  adapted  for  the  growing  of  grapes  at 
a  profit.  This  may  be  due  to  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  causes ;  more  often  however  poor 
drainage  is  the  limiting  factor.  In  other 
instances  the  frost  hazard  is  too  great. 
The  committee  recognizes  that  the  best 
known  cultural  methods  must  be  practiced 
if  any  acreage  is  to  return  the  two-ton 
average.  It  suggests  that  greater  atten¬ 
tion  be  given  to  the  pruning,  since  this 
practice  has  become  a  more  or  less  hit- 
and-miss  one  in  recent  years.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  more  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  early  and  timely  working 
of  the  soil.  It  recognizes  that  sound 
principles  of  soil  fertility  maintenance 
must  be  followed  regularly.  It  does  not 
overlook  the  value  of  the  return  of  quan¬ 
tities  of  organic  matter  to  the  vineyard 
soil  either  through  stable  manure  or 
green  manure  crops.  In  short  every 
proven  practice  that  will  increase  the  ton¬ 
nage  from  a  given  area  should  be  follbwed, 
since  most  of  the  costs  of  operation  are 
the  same  whether  the  yield  is  one  ton 
or  two  tons  to  the  acre.  In  fact  the 
only  differences  in  costs  are  the  slight 
one  of  pruning  and  harvesting. 

While  the  committee  realizes  that  no 
agency  can  force  the  grape  grower  to 
cut  down  the  number  of  his  vines  it 
believes  that  the  continued  cultivation 
of  all  the  Concord  vines  now  fruiting 
must  spell  disaster  to  eastern  grape 
growing.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  those 
best  in  a  position  to  judge  in  every  grow¬ 
ing  area,  east  and  west,  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  recommended  that  some  of  the 
lands  now  in  poor  vines  be  utilized  for 
the  growing  of  such  crops  that  will  make 
the  owner  and  his  family  practically  self- 
sustaining.  Garden  Crops,  Winter  sup¬ 
plies  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  poultry, 
home  supply  of  honey,  milk  and  butter, 
stock  feed  and  pork  are  suggested  for 
the  purpose. 

The  suggestion  is  made  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  such  cash  crops  a.s  the  va¬ 
rious  berries,  and  sour  cherries,  be  tried 
in  a  small  way  until  such  time  as  will 
prove  their  feasibility  or  their  unsuita¬ 
bility.  It  is  felt  that  unless  tomato  yields 
can  be  more  stabilized,  the  acreage  of 
this  crop  should  not  be  greatly  extended. 
With  tomatoes  returning  the  grower  $115 
per  ton  it  is  believed  that  yields  must  ap¬ 
proximate  10  tons  per  acre  annually  to 
give  a  profit. 

Again  we  repeat  that  for  the  past 
several  years  too  many  grapes  have  been 
grown  and  sent  to  markets  than  could 
possibly  have  been  sold  at  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  profit  to  the  producer.  Two  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  situation  are  open,  either 
increase  demand  for  grapes,  and  this 
seems  rather  the  more  remote,  or  reduce 
the  supply  through  the  reduction  of  the 
acreage  now  contributing  to  the  surplus. 


New  Method  Preserves 
Scions  Longer 

One  of  the  essentials  in  top-grafting  in 
the  farm  orchard  is  the  preservation  of 
the  scions  in  suitable  condition  until 
time  to  set  them.  Quite  often  the  work 
of  grafting  cannot  be  done  before  growth 
starts.  In  fact  a  good  many  growers 
seem  to  have  better  success  if  they  wait 
until  the  period  from  the  pink  stage  to 
blossom  time.  The  scions  of  course  must 
be  cut  while  dormant  or  practically  so. 

The  customary  method  of  keeping 
scions  from  the  time  they  are  cut  until 
grafted  is  to  bury  them  in  the  ground 
in  a  moist,  cool  place  or  store  them  in 
moistened  sand  or  moss. 

Last  Spring  I  came  upon  a  simple 
method  of  preserving  scions  which  could 
easily  be  adopted  on  any  farm.  W.  C. 
Baird,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  sent  us  scions 
in  March  which  had  been  cut  a  year 
previous  and  were  when  we  examined 
them,  so  far  as  outward  appearances 
concerned,  in  good  shape  for  grafting. 
The  scions  were  green  and  “plump.”  The 
bottom,  a  cut  surface,  had  callused  over, 
but  aside  from  that  the  scions  had  all 


the  appearance  of  having  been  but  re¬ 
cently  cut. 

Mr.  Baird  had  not  intentionally  pre¬ 
served  the  scions  for  this  long  period. 
In  fact  he  had  simply  neglected  to  use 
or  destroy  the  scions  the  year  previous, 
early  in  1929.  He  had  sunk  a  12-inch 
drain  tile  on  the  north  or  shady  side 
of  his  barn.  Within  this  12-inch  tile 
was  placed  an  8-inch  tile.  On  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  8-inch  tile  he  placed  a  piece 
of  thin  board,  thus  permitting  moisture 
to  freely  enter  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tile.  The  top  of  the  tile  was  covered 
to  prevent  moisture  entering  or  leaving 
from  that  end  of  the  tile. 

In  March,  1930,  when  Mr.  Baird  was 
again  cutting  and  storing  scions  he  came 
upon  the  year-old  scions,  some  of  which 
he  submitted  to  us  for  examination.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  callusing  over  of  the  cut 
surface  we  would  have  thought  the  scions 
freshly  cut. 

There  is  probably  no  advantage  in 
carrying  scions  over  a  year,  but  there  is 
often  need  of  a  few  scions  for  repair  Work 
like  bridge-grafting  quite  late  in  the 
season.  The  “scion  cellar”  used  by  Mr. 
Baird,  or  an  adaptation  of  it,  might  be 
very  serviceable  on  a  fruit  farm.  Mr. 
Baird  suggested  that  his  little  discovery 
might  be  helpful  to  others  and  because 
of  this  perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  folks. 

How  typical  Mr.  Baird’s  attitude  in 
this  regard  is  of  fruit  growers  generally. 
Whenever  a  fruit  grower  develops  an  im¬ 
proved  method,  purposely  or  accidentally, 
he  instinctively  wants  to  pass  it  on  to 
his  fellow  fruit  growers.  These  are  the 
things  that  help  to  soften  the  blows  of 
light  crops,  outbreaks  of  disease,  over¬ 
abundance  of  insects,  and  low  prices. 

Ohio.  C.  W.  ELLEN  WOOD. 


Dahlias  from  Seed 

Dahlias  have  always  been  grown  in 
our  flower  garden,  but  no  special  atlen- 
tion  had  ever  been  given  to  them  until 
within  a  few  years.  Usually  we  bought 
a  few  tubers  each  year  and  those  we 
like  best  we  tried  to  keep,  while  others 
were  given  away.  Year  after  year  we 
would  buy  a  packet  of  Dahlia  seeds  and 
raise  a  few  seedlings,  but  as  the  flowers 
were  almost  invariably  single  we  thought 
we  just  had  bad  luck  in  getting  double 
flowers,  not  knowing  enough  about  Dah¬ 
lias  to  know  that  seedlings  are  almost 
always  single  the  first  year. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  we  got  in¬ 
terested  in  Dahlias  from  having  bought 
some  rather  high-priced  tubers  from 
which  we  learned  how  much  pleasure  one 
can  get  from  real  high  class  varieties, 
and  we  began  to  acquire  information 
about  them,  so  we  could  know  when  we 
had  some  really  desirable  varieties. 

Last  year  we  had  a  long  row  of  fine 
varieties  grown  from  tubers  and  besides 
these  we  had  two  rows  100  feet  long 
that  were  grown  from  seed.  We  bought 
the  best  seed  we  could  find  offered  in 
the  catalogs,  some  costing  a  dollar  for 
25  seeds,  and  we  never  got  more  pleasure 
than  we  did  from  watching  those  two  rows 
of  seedling  Dahlias  develop.  There  were 
between  00  and  70  plants,  and  when  they 
came  into  bloom  there  were  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  that  were  duplicated. 
One  very  large  flowered  variety  showed 
two  plants  that  seemed  identical  in 
color  and  style.  The  color  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  shade  of  lavender.  In  another  case 
we  had  four  or  five  collarettes,  the  outer 
petals  of  which  were  a  deep  red  while 
the  collar  was  red  striped  with  white. 
Two  varieties  that  attracted  most  com¬ 


ment  from  visitors  and  at  the  fair  when 
we  showed  them  were  also  collarettes. 
One  was  a  large  flowered  one,  the  outer 
petals  being  a  vivid  yellow  each  with  an 
irregular  red  splotch  on  it,  while  the 
collar  was  clear  golden  yellow.  The 
other  was  a  cactus  of  the  most  brilliant 
red,  perfect  in  style. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  the 
many  curious  varieties  we  had  nor  the 
attractiveness  of  the  lot  when  they  were 
in  full  bloom.  Although  they  were 
planted  in  the  middle  of  May,  the  seed 
put  out  such  sturdy  stems  and  they  grew 
so  rapidly  that  the  last  of  August  we 
had  a  profusion  of  bloom  and  a  riot  of 
color.  One  plant  grew  to  be  more  than 
six  feet  high,  and  it  is  conservative  to 
say  it  had  50  flowers  open  at  one  time. 
But  unfortunately  it  was  about  the  poor¬ 
est  in  color  and  style  of  anything  we 
had.  One  little  plant  that  was  overlooked 
when  the  surplus  plants  in  the  rows 
were  pulled  out  and  transplanted,  was 
so  shaded  by  the  strong  plant  under 
which  it  was  hidden,  it  came  bravely  out 
and  had  some  bright  flowers  although 
it  was  not  a  foot  high. 

Although  the  packets  were  labeled  as 
being  peony  flowered,  double  red,  pom¬ 
pon,  cactus,  and  so  on,  we  got  all  kinds 
of  flowers  from  each  package.  The  pack¬ 
age  of  cactus  gave  us  just  one  cactus 
flowered  plant  and  we  did  not  have  a 
single  pompon  in  the  lot.  This  is  to  be 
expected  as  the  seeds  do  not  come  true, 
which  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  raising 
seedling  Dahlias,  because  one  never  knows 
what  to  expect. 

Seedlings  transplant  without  the  least 
trouble.  They  will  stand  more  abuse  than 
any  other  plant  I  know  of  except  seed¬ 
ling  potatoes.  Although  they  will  bloom, 
if  planted  in  the  open  ground  after 


Let  your  cows  cut  and  haul 

their  own  feed  •  •  • 


“It  has  been  known  for  years  .  .  .  that  nitrogen  is  the  growth  element  and  can 
be  depended  on,  barring  severe  drouth,  to  increase  the  yield  almost  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  amount  used,”  slates  Prof.  John  B.  Abbott,  a  leading  author-  • 
ity  on  pasture  fertilization. 


Nitrogen  produces  an  abundance  of  tender,  high  protein  grass  and  enables 
you  to  pasture  your  cows  earlier — and  later — in  the  season,  thus  cutting  down 
on  the  amount  of  barn  feed  you  must  raise  or  buy. 
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An  unfertilized 
field Which  trill 
ordinarily  sup* 
port  four  cout 
tcill>  if  properly 
fertilized ,  tup - 
port  nine  or 
more  cotes. 
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At  least  one  month  before  the  normal  grazing  season  begins,  apply  100  to 
150  pounds  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  per  acre  to  your  pasture  lands;  follow 
this  with  a  second  application  of  100  pounds  of  Sulphate  per  acre  six  weeks 
later.  If  your  pasture  has  not  received  complete  fertilizer  recently,  the  initial 
application  should  be  a  complete  fertilizer  containing  6  to  10%  nitrogen. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  an  American  product  analyzing  20.56% 
nitrogen  (25%  ammonia).  Dry  and  free-running,  it  is  easy  to  apply  by  hand 
or  machine.  Ask  your  fertilizer  dealer  for  it,  and  write  The  Barrett  Company 
for  further  information  on  how  to  fertilize  pastures  for  profit. 


Atlanta.  Go. 


The 


Company 


40  Rector  Street,  New  \ork,  N.  Y. 


New  Orleans,  La.  Norfolk,  \a. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SULPHATE  o/AMMO^IA 


NITROGEN  IS  THE  GROWTH  ELEMENT 


A  e  essential  to  growing  crops  as 
sunshine  and  rain.  Be  sure  you 
use  p!enty  of  nitrogen  in  the 
complete  fertilizer  and  as 
side-  or  top-dressing. 
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Saw* 

YOUR  CROPS 

WITH 

c stfocwf  (ri/eacf 

POWER  SPRAYERS 

FAST -POWERFUL  -  ECONOMICAL 


LPHE  safety  of  your  row 
or  orchard  crops  should 
be  your  first  consideration. 
With  Mount  Gilead  Spray¬ 
ers  on  the  job  you  are  defi¬ 
nitely  assured  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  spraying  service  that 
eliminates  costly  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  safeguards  your 
profits.  Stainless  steel 
pump  construction  means 
freedom  from  the  destroy¬ 
ing  effects  of  corrosion. 
Mount  Gilead  Sprayers  are 
stronger — more  compact — 
more  dependable.  There  is 
a  Mount  Gilead  Sprayer 
l'or  every  spraying  job. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  RN,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

I  am  interested  in  sprayers  for  orchards  and 
row  crops  protection.  Send  me  your  catalog 
87-A-3  and  copy  of  “Orchard  Product  News.” 


Kind  of  crop 


No.  of  acres 


Name 


P.O, 


R.F  .D. .  •  •  •  • 


State 


FARQUHAR 

“ALL-STEEL” 

THRESHER 

Here  is  our  new  modern  Thresher. 
Embodies  all  the  best  ideas  obtained 
from  hundreds  of  successful  thresher- 
tnen.  It  is  easily  operated.  1'ses  little 
power  because  equipped  with  Roller 
Bearings  and  Roekwood  Pulleys.  Does 
a  nice  clean  job  of  threshing  any  kind 
or  condition  of  grain.  lias  larger 
capacity  and  built  to  endure  the  heavy 
strains  of  long,  hard  usage.  Hand  or 
self  feeder.  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

Sizes:  22  x  36;  28  x  48 

We  also  build  Engines.  Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Farm  Implements. 

Write  for  Bulletin  529  and  learn  the 
results  of  both  threshermen 
and  farmers. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  530,  YORK,  PA. 


SafcMoney 

OIL* 


VALLEY 

Offers  You: 

V  Lower  Prices 

V  Finest  Quality 

V  Freight  Paid 

V  Free  Containers 

V  Credit  Terms 


Order  Direct 
Pay  Later  •  . 

Get  your  auto,  truck 
and  tractor  oil  direct 
from  the  big  Valley  Oil 
Co.,  in  business 62  years. 
For  less  money  you  re¬ 
ceive  finest  oil  you  ever 
put  in  your  motor.  We 
pay  freight  —  furnish 
containers  and  faucets 
tree.  Liberal  Credit 
terms.  Valley  has  thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  customers  who  buy  year  after  year — and 
SAVE  MONEY.  Join  them  and  make  your  dollar  go  farther. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

am  D  AVI  Valley  Oil  is  refined  from 

v*  A’w  v  rjfl  •  100%  pure  paraffine  base 
crudes.  It  must  be  good,  for  you  use  it  before 
you  pay  us.  Youarethejudge.  We  guarantee  ab¬ 
solute  satisfaction  or  no  pay!  Xou  taken®  risk. 

Send  NOW  '°rfc£”rS 

of  performance,  and  all  particu¬ 
lars.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

Valley  Oil  Co.,  Dept.  323 
414  Superior  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


danger  from  frost  is  past,  the  best  way 
is  to  plant  in  boxes  in  the  house  and 
transplant  to  open  ground  when  the  soil 
and  air  are  warmed. 

Dahlias  respond  to  fertilizers,  and  a 
dose  of  hardwood  ashes,  or  potassium  in 
some  other  form,  will  improve  the  flowers 
in  size  and  brilliancy,  while  lightly  treat¬ 
ing  them  with  ammonium  sulphate  two 
or  three  times  during  the  season  will 
induce  vigorous  growth.  At  the  same 
time  they  will  do  very  well  if  planted 
in  ordinary  fertile  garden  soil. 

Always  in  growing  seedling  Dahlias 
there  is  the  chance  of  producing  a  new 
variety  of  outstanding  beauty  and  desir¬ 
ability.  Some  of  our  very  best  varieties 
originated  in  the  flower  gardens  of  flower 
lovers  who  made  no  pretense  to  any 
special  skill  as  florists.  Anyone  has  just 
as  good  a  chance  to  find  one  of  these 
beauties  among  his  seedlings  as  the  most 
skillful  grower  has.  There  is  a  Dahlia 
farm  not  far  from  us  where  they  are 
grown  by  thousands.  The  owner  had  a 
lot  of  seedlings  last  year  and  out  of  the 
lot  got  just  two  of  outstanding  quality. 
Besides  beauty  of  color  and  shape  in  the 
blossoms,  a  Dahlia  to  be  of  commercial 
importance  must  have  the  flowers  set  on 
long,  stiff  stems  in  order  to  make  good 
cut  flowers.  Dahlias  may  be  kept  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  for  several  days  after  they 
are  cut  if  when  they  are  first  cut  the 
cut  ends  of  the  stems  are  burned  with  a 
match  or  dipped  in  boiling  water.  Adding 
a  little  salt  to  the  water  in  the  container 
also  helps  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

Gooding  Co.,  Idaho.  miller  purvis. 


Clinton  County,  New  York 

On  scores  of  Adirondack  farms,  prepa¬ 
rations  are  now  being  made  for  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  “sugar  weather.”  The  sap  buckets 
are  being  overhauled,  and  the  sugar 
houses  made  ready  for  the  days  when 
the  maple  trees  that  are  now  crackling 
in  the  crisp  air  of  twenty  degrees  below 
zero  temperatures  begin  again  to  yield 
their  annual  harvest  of  sweetness. 

The  delicious  flavor  of  the  Adirondack 
maple  sugar  and  syrup,  particularly  the 
products  of  Clinton  County,  has  long 
been  famous.  Legend  has  it,  an  Indian 
hunter  halted  in  his  pursuit  of  game 
through  the  Adirondack  woods  to  taste 
the  colorless  fluid  flowing  from  the  broken 
root  of  a  maple  tree.  It  tickled  ’liis 
palate  and  he  ran  back  to  tell  his  tribes¬ 
men  of  the  “sweet  water  from  t lie  maple 
tree”  that  he  had  found.  Later  an  In¬ 
dian  squaw  boiling  her  moose  meat  in 
the  “sweet  water,”  let  it  boil  too  long, 
and  so  discovered  maple  syrup. 

Since  those  times  the  first  hint  of  ap¬ 
proaching  Spring  lias  set  the  Adirondack 
people  to  looking  for  sugar  weather.  Usu¬ 
ally  it  arrives  about  the  middle  of  March 
although  a  late  February  season  has 
been  known  in  this  section.  With  the 
continued  cold  weather  of  this  Winter 
still  unabated  we  hope  for  an  early 
Spring  in  Clinton  County.  When  the 
sap  begins  to  flow,  operations  on  sugar 
farms  will  be  carried  on  under  high 
pressure  during  night  and  day  for  every 
instant  the  sap  is  running  must  be  taken 
advantage  of.  Production  fully  up  to 
the  best  records  is  anticipated,  if  the 
flow  is  good  this  year.  The  thousands  of 
tourists  traversing  the  mountain  roads 
in  Clinton  County  have  created  an  in¬ 
creasingly  larger  market  for  the  output 
of  maple  sugar. 

The  forests  of  the  Adirondacks  that 
once  rang  with  the  chop  of  the  lumber¬ 
man’s  ax  grow  more  silent  every  year, 
and  the  big'  log-  drives,  a  big  event  among 
lumber  and  river  men  of  a  few  years 
ago.  are  fast  passing  into  oblivion.  The 
reason  given  for  this  is  that  the  majority 
of  paper  mills  in  this  section  use  foreign 
pulp  or  manufacture  specialty  papers 
from  magazines  and  rags. 

Twenty-six  thousand  cords  of  pulp 
wood  will  comprise  the  only  large  log 
drive  to  be  conducted  out  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks  during  the  coming  Spring.  This 
job  is  the  only  large  operation  now 
under  way  on  the  eastern  mountain 
slopes.  About  150  men  are  now  at  work 
placing  the  wood  on  the  ice  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  Spring  breaking  up.  The 
wood,  all  of  the  four-foot  variety,  will 
be  floated  to  the  mills  with  the  first 
freshets.  The  majority  of  the  lumbering 
crew  have  been  recruited  from  the  Cana¬ 
dian  forests,  as  the  old  Adirondack  lum¬ 
berjacks,  who  for  generations  made  this 
section  a  great  lumber  spot,  are  fast 
passing  with  the  cessation  of  lumbering 
operations.  The  wood  to  be  floated  in 
the  Spring  has  been  cut  and  placed 
in  position  during  the  past  year.  The 
cutting  and  peeling  of  the  wood  takes 
place  in  the  Summer  and  Fall  months, 
and  with  the  coming  of  snow,  the  logs 
are  brought  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Hudson  River  to  await  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice.  J.  f.  t. 
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SUNOCO 


.the  most 


trol  of  aphis  at  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  period." 

— Connecticut  Agricultural  experiment  Station. 


These  apples  will  run  as 
high  as  1600  to  the  bushel 


Sound  apples 

from  Sunoco  Sprayed  trees 
run  125  to  the  bushel 


Further  testimony  regarding  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  SUNOCO  SELF-EMULSIFYING 
SPRAY  is  found  in  Bulletin  275  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station- 

The  particular  tests  referred  to  were  made 
in  an  apple  orchard  at  Milford,  containing 
McIntosh,  Baldwin,  Greening,  and  Graven- 
stein  varieties.  In  a  paragraph  that  sums  up 
their  findings  they  say  :  “It  may  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  tables  that  Sunoco 
Spray  Oil  at  the  strength  of  one  part  of  oil 
to  twenty  parts  of  water  was  the  most 
efficient  of  the  sprays  used  for  the  control 
of  aphis  at  the  delayed  dormant  period.” 
*  ❖  * 

Sunoco  effects  perfect  “commercial  control”  and  is 
the  most  economical  delayed  dormant  spray  on 
the  market  today.  Behind  Sunoco  stand  years 
of  actual  orchard  successes.  Our  entomolo¬ 
gists  are  always  glad  to  help  you  with  your 
spraying  problems.  See  your  nearest 
dealer  or  write  today  for  information 
and  prices — use  coupon. 


SUNOCO 

SPRAT 


SELF 
EMULSIFYING , 


A 
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WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Rain.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  So  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Wsydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  ' 

Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis, Minn 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


Planet  Jr. 


Garden  Tractor 

gets  the  job  done  right! 

No  matter  what  job  you  give  this  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  — 
light  plowing,  harrowing,  pulverizing,  planting,  cultivating,  weed¬ 
ing,  spraying — -it  makes  a  thorough  job  of  it.  Better  work  than 
you  can  do  with  a  horse.  Better  and  many  times  faster  than  by 
hand.  Ready  to  saw  wood,  pump  water  and  cut  grass  or  hay, 
too.  Made  with  same  care  and  accuracy  as  Planet  Jr.  farm  and 
garden  implements,  famous  for  60  years.  Send  the  coupon  NOW. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  38-H 

3425  N.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  Name _ - 

Send  me  the  new  Planet  Jr.  City _ 

Garden  Tractor  Catalog  and 

your  Time  Payment  Plan.  County - Stale - 
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This  Brand  New 


POTATO  DIP 

Treats  four  times  as  many  potatoes 


Here  is  a  brand  new  seed  potato 
treatment!  It  does  away  with  old 
“two  hour”  soaking.  Gives  better 
disease  control;  produces  more 
consistent  yield  increases.  And 
time,  labor  and  equipment  consid¬ 
ered,  it  costs  you  far  less  to  use 
than  any  other  method.  One 
pound  treats  70  to  80  bushels 
of  seed! 

In  18  states,  62  miles  of  tests 
have  shown  the  increased  economy 
and  effectiveness  of  New  Im¬ 
proved  Semesan  Bel.  For  as  little 
as  l^c  per  bushel  of  seed — even 
less  than  the  cost  of  corrosive 
sublimate — Improved  Semesan 
Bel  controls  Rhizoctonia  and  scab. 
In  addition,  it  assures  a  more  uni¬ 
form  stand  of  plants  by  preventing 
seed  decay. 

Saves  time  in  treating 

With  Improved  Semesan  Bel, 
all  you  do  is  dip  your  seed  potatoes 
and  plant.  An  easy,  quick  process 


• — 10  to  30  times  faster  than  old 
soak  methods — yet  it  provides  all 
the  protection  against  disease 
losses  that  the  older  seed  treatment 
can  supply. 

Yields  increased  13  to  20% 

Large  acre  yields  are  always 
necessary  to  greatest  growing  prof¬ 
its.  Practical  growers  report  that 
they  have  obtained  yield  increases 
ranging  from  \2>%  to  20%  with 
Improved  Semesan  Bel. 

Treat  all  seed 

Even  certified  seed  often  carries 
disease  organisms.  That  is  why  all 
seed  should  be  protected  with 
Improved  Semesan  Bel.  You  can 
treat  your  seed  for  as  little  as 
l3^c  a  bushel,  and  even  in  very 
small  quantities  the  cost  does  not 
exceed  3c  a  bushel.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  new  free  pamphlet,  or  mail  a 
postcard  today  to  Bayer-Semesan 
Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  65,  105 
Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

I nstantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


CERES  AN  for  seed  grains  and  cotton;  SEMESAN  JR. 
for  seed  corn;  SEMESAN  for  flowers  and  vegetables 


YOU  NEED  SEED  TREATMENT— THIS  YEAR  MORE  THAN  EVER! 
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The  Farmer  1 
His  Own  Builder  | 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 
of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 
carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  “ 

um 

For  sale  by  ■; 

THE  RURAL  NEW -YORKER  I 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  s 
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Get  Jim  Brown's 

(Uf  PRICES  A 


iwjl I'll  Save  You 
it Mm  Money  on  Farm 

and  Poultry  Fence 

Write  for  my  New  CUT  PRICE  Catalog 
and  learn  all  about  my  COPPER  STEEL  Fencing 
— a  NEW  kind  of  fencing  that  lasts  TWICE  as 
long  and  saves  HALF  your  fence  money. 

My  prices  are  lowest  in  15  years, 

I  Pay  Freight  Charges 

My  Straight  Line  Selling  plan  gives  you  the  ’ 
same  big  saving  on  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heaters,  Fur¬ 
naces,  Separators,  Baby  Chicks,  Brooders, 

Tires,  etc.  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ping  service.  New  Easy  Payments  Too. 

Write  for  catalog  NOW.  — Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4311 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Grange  News  and  Doings  r 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  lecturer  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  began  her 
annual  series  of  regional  conferences  for 
the  lecturers,  masters  and  secretaries  of 
the  Granges  of  the  Empire  State  March  9 
at  Bath,  Steuben  County.  These  confer¬ 
ences  have  become  a  most  valuable  train¬ 
ing  course  for  the  lecturer’s  work  and  the 
attendance  each  year  shows  an  increase 
in  numbers  and  interest.  The  first  week’s 
conferences  included  Steuben,  Tioga, 
Delaware,  Orange,  Sullivan,  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  counties. 

The  second  week’s  work  begins  at 
Poughkeepsie  March  16,  for  the  counties 
of  Dutchess,  Westchester  and  Putnam. 
The  other  dates  for  the  second  week  arc  : 
Tuesday,  March  17,  Lake  Katrine  for 
Ulster  County ;  March  IS,  Claverack 
Grange  Hall,  for  Columbia ;  March  19, 
Climax  Grange  Hall,  for  Albany,  Rens¬ 
selaer  and  Greene;  March  20,  at  Warren 
Grange  Hall,  for  Montgomery,  Herkimer 
and  Fulton  ;  March  21,  Lowvillc  Grange 
Hall,  for  Lewis  County. 

The  third  week  opens  April  0  at 
Horseheads  Grange  Hall,  for  Chemung 
and  Schuyler  counties,  followed  by  this 
schedule :  April  7,  Cortlandville  Grange 
Hall,  for  Cortland  and  Tompkins  coun¬ 
ties;  April  S,  Rosehill  Grange  Hall,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  for  Seneca,  Ontario  and  Yates 
counties ;  April  9,  at  Perry  Grange  Hall, 
for  Livingston,  Genesee  and  Wyoming 
counties:  April  10,  at  Pittsford  Grange 
Hall,  for  Monroe  County ;  April  11,  at 
Hartland  Grange  Hall,  for  Erie,  Niagara 
and  Orleans  counties. 

The  fourth  week  begins  with  a  confer¬ 
ence  at  Jamestown  Grange  Hall  for 
.Chautauqua  County  on  Monday,  April 
13.  Then  comes  April  14  at  Randolph 
Grange  Hall  for  Cattaraugus  County; 
April  15  at  Angelica  Grange  Hall,  for 
Allegany  County ;  April  16,  at  William¬ 
son  Grange  Hall,  for  Wayne  County; 
April  17,  at  Spring-port  Grange  Hall,  for 
Cayuga  County ;  April  18,  at  Sherburne 
Grange  Hall,  for  Chenango  and  Madison 
cou  nties. 

The  concluding  series  starts  at  Geddes 
Grange  Hall  Monday,  April  20,  for 
Onondaga  County,  followed  by  April  21, 
at  Cobleskill  State  School  for  the 
counties  of  Otsego  and  Schoharie ;  April 
22  at  Beacon  Hill  Grange  Hall,  for  Sara¬ 
toga,  Warren  and  Washington  counties; 
April  23,  at  Keeseville  Grange  Hall,  for 
Essex  and  Clinton  counties ;  April  24,  at 
Malone  Grange  Hall,  for  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty;  April  25,  at  Silas  Wright  Hall,  Can¬ 
ton,  for  St.  Lawrence  County;  April  27, 
at  Watertown  Grange  Hall,  for  Jeffer¬ 
son  County;  April  28,  at  Mexico  Grange 
Hall,  for  Oswego  County,  and  conclud¬ 
ing  at  Westmoreland  Grange  Hall  May 
21  for  Oneida  County. 

These  conferences  will  open  at  10  A. 
M.,  and  conclude  at  4  P.  M.  The  pro¬ 
grams  will  open  each  day  with  a  round 
table  discussion  in  charge  of  Miss  Ar¬ 
thur,  followed  by  a  question  box,  and  a 
period  termed  “Roads  of  Progress.”  At 
the  afternoon  programs  there  will  be  a 
lecturers’  exhibit  with  discussion,  a  com¬ 
petitive  program  in  charge  of  the  local 
lecturers,  or  Pomona  lecturer ;  short 
periods  demonstrated  by  lecturers  stress¬ 
ing  educational,  recreational  and  inspira¬ 
tional  features  of  the  program ;  one 
period  in  charge  of  the  county  deputies. 
These  conferences  are  very  much  worth 
while  is  the  universal  opinion  of  those 
who  attend  them,  and  the  lecturers  and 
others  who  are  present  carry  home  many 
helpful  ideas  and  plans  to  be  used  in 
making  better  Grange  programs. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  larger 
Grange  counties  have  a  better  county 
Home  Economics  organization  than  St. 
Lawrence.  Pomona  Master  Ralph  Wing 
appointed  five  instead  of  the  ordinary 
three  members  on  the  county’s  Home 
Economics  committee  early  in  1930,  this 
making  seven  Subordinate  Granges  for 
each  member’s  supervision.  Of  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  35  Granges  33  had  Home  Economics 
committees  appointed  early  in  the  year, 
and  30  rendered  reports  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Mrs.  W.  Earl  Akley. 
Mrs.  Akley  reports  that  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  her  Subordinate  Home  Economics 
committee  $126  was  raised  for  the  State 
Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  the  county  committee 
added  $25  more  to  the  fund. 

Mrs.  Akley  mentions  a  few  of  the 
things  these  home  economics  committees 
have  done  along  the  line  of  community 
welfare,  which  well  illustrate  what  a 
vast  amount  of  good  these  women  are  ac¬ 
complishing  in  their  county.  For  instance, 
in  one  town  the  teachers’  training  class 
was  trying  to  secure  funds  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  trip  to  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  village  Grange  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue  and  its  wideawake  home  economics 
committee  gave  a  party  and  divided  the 
proceeds  with  the  teachers,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  the  members  of  the  class 
to  achieve  their  laudable  ambition  of  a 
trip  to  the  National  Capital. 

In  other  towns  the  Grange  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  committees  have  given  most  valu¬ 
able  financial  aid  to  the  local  libraries 
and  in  another  town  the  economics  com¬ 
mittee  subscribed  for  several  magazines 
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for  the  use  of  (he  library,  including  Hy¬ 
giene  and  Child  Life,  magazines  of  much 
help  to  the  mothers.  In  many  of  the 
Granges  the  members  of  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  committees  assisted  the  Grange 
lecturer  in  putting  on  the  program. 

The  Home  Economics  committees  se¬ 
cured  speakers  from  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  at  Canton  and  Potsdam,  the 
Canton  School  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Potsdam  Normal  School,  for  some  of  the 
programs;  helped  to  organize  a  Boy 
Scout  troop ;  co-operated  with  the  county 
4-II  club  leader  in  promoting  this  work 
among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  county; 
helped  to  organize  a  new  Juvenile 
Grange  of  48  charter  members;  rendered 
financial  assistance  to  a  local  church,  a 
nearby  hospital  and  to  the  Red  Cross 
drive  for  the  drought  sufferers;  made 
generous  gifts  of  vegetables  and  fruit  to 
a  nearby  hospital ;  contributed  to  a  vil¬ 
lage  milk  fund  for  needy  children ;  sent 
a  treat  of  ice  cream  to  the  inmates  of 
the  county  home;  food  and  clothing  were 
provided  for  destitute  families,  and  quilts 
made  and  given  to  the  unfortunate;  a 
little  girl  from  a  needy  family  provided 
with  money  and  other  necessaries  for  a 
stay  in  the  hospital,  and  many  a  heavy 
load  lightened  in  families  who  were  bear¬ 
ing  heavy  burdens. 


Fruit  in  Common  Storage 

I  am  drawing  plans  for  a  cool  storage 
plant  and  am  anxious  to  know  what  Mr. 
Sudds  had  in  mind  in  speaking  of  the 
break-down  of  fruit  in  common  storage  in 
his  article  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  31.  r.  f. 

Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H. 

Iu  Pennsylvania,  we  are  accustomed 
to  refer  to  any  storage  not  cooled  by  some 
refrigerating  device  as  common  storage, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  an  ordinary 
farmhouse  cellar  or  a  modern  house  with 
the  best  insulation  and  temperature  con¬ 
trol  equipment. 

Under  the  circumstances  prevailing  last 
Autumn,  even  the  best  of  the  noil- 
refrigerated  storages  gave  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory  results.  This  was  partly 
because  of  the  mature  fruit  that  went 
into  such  storages  and  partly  because 
of  the  temperatures. 

With  a  high  ground  and  air  tempera¬ 
ture  and  hot  fruit  going  into  storage,  the 
results  were  not  unexpected  in  many 
cases.  As  you  know,  the  storage  tempera¬ 
ture  is  always  somewhere  between  the 
air  and  ground  temperature.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  the  idea  is  to  ventilate 
freely  when  the  outside  temperature  drops 
below  that  of  the  storage,  and  shut  every¬ 
thing  up  when  the  air  outside  becomes 
somewhere  near  the  inside  temperature. 

In  normal  seasons,  the  common  storage 
may  work  very  well,  but  is  is  always  at 
the  mercy  of  that  warm  weather,  and 
almost  every  Autumn  the  grower  has  a 
time  pulling  the  inside  temperature  low 
enough  for  proper  storage.  You  may  not 
have  such  difliculties.  r.  n.  sudds. 


Setting  Plum  Orchard 

I  am  thinking  of  planting  a  few 
hundred  plum  trees.  Most  of  them  would 
be  Fcllenberg  prunes.  What  would  be 
the  best  plum  to  plant  with  Fellenberg 
as  a  pollinator?  I  wish  also  to  know 
of  a  few  more  plums  that  would  do  well 
iu  our  part  of  the  country.  H.  A.  D. 

Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Fellenberg  or  Italian  Prune,  as  it  is 
usually  called  is  self-fruitful  and  can  set 
a  crop  Avith  its  own  pollen.  However,  it 
will  probably  set  a  better  crop  Avhen  cross- 
pollinated.  German  Prune,  Imperial 
Epineuse,  Agen,  Reine  Claude  (Green 
Gage),  Bradshaw  and  Shropshire,  if  you 
like  the  damson  type  of  plum,  will  give 
you  a  list  of  varieties  of  good  to  ex¬ 
cellent  quality. 

If  late  Spring  frosts  are  not  a  usual 
problem  in  your  locality,  and  you  like 
them,  at  least  two  varieties  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  plums  may  be  included.  This  group 
is  self-sterile  as  a  rule  and  cannot  he 
pollinated  by  the  plums  in  the  list  of 
European  varieties  given  above.  Abun¬ 
dance,  Burbank,  are  the  most  common 
varieties  of  the  Japanese  plums,  Avhile 
Santa  Rosa  and  Formosa  are  worth  a 
trial. 

If  you  intend  to  plant  a  few  huudred 
plum  trees,  you  probably  know  what  you 
intcud  to  do  with  the  crop,  Avhen  the 
trees  start  bearing,  and  that  you  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  spray  them  prop¬ 
erly  to  help  keep  the  brown  rot  under 
control.  Curenlio  and  the  Oriental  fruit 
moth  will  give  you  some  difficulty  hut 
will  not  be  *an  unsurmountable  set  of 
obstacles  in  themselves.  r.  h.sudds. 


Owner  of  a  small  car  (who  has  crashed 
with  a  truck)  :  “But  couldn’t  you  see  me 
coming?”  “Truck-driver:  “I  thought  it 
was  a  fly  on  the  windshield.” — Optimist. 
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Removal  of  Spraying 
Residue 

To  grow  apples  free  of  worms  orchard- 
ists  had  to  do  lots  of  thorough  spraying 
and  continue  it  late  in  the  season  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  fruit  in  the  hot  and  dry  sections 
of  the  apple  belt.  Then  England  found 
out  we  had  a  dangerous  residue  of  arse¬ 
nic  on  some  of  the  fruit  exported  from 
the  Northwest  and  to  satisfy  the  Eng¬ 
lish  authorities  the  United  States  had  to 
do  something  or  our  apples  could  not  be 
shipped  abroad  and  sold. 

Some  growers  thought  they  could  con¬ 
trol  the  codling  moth  by  making  thor¬ 
ough  sprayings  for  the  first  brood  and 
omit  the  arsenical  sprays  for  the  second 
brood,  but  it  did  not  work  in  most  sec¬ 
tions.  Some  tried  special  Summer  oil 
sprays  for  the  second  brood  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  has  not  been  as  good  in  all  cases  as 
the  arsenate  of  lead  to  control  the  moth, 
but  it  has  been  fairly  effective  generally, 
and  sometimes  has  resulted  in  foliage  in¬ 
jury,  though  there  has  been  injury  at 
times  from  the  other  sprays,  and  some 
still  expect  that  oil  or  oil  mixtures  may 
yet  come  to  the  fore  for  control  of  the  in¬ 
sects,  so  as  not  to  have  to  wash  or  rub 
off  the  residue  from  sprayed  fruit  so  as 
to  be  allowed  to  sell  it.  It  has  been 
found  harder  to  wash  off  the  residue 
from  fruit  that  has  been  sprayed  with 
oil  after  the  arsenical  sprays  had  been 
given  earlier.  Bordeaux  sprays  have 
been  found  harder  to  wash  off  than  the 
lime-sulphur  sprays,  too.  If  extra  lime 
or  a  spreader  lias  been  used  with  the 
spray,  it  is  easier  to  wash.  The  world 
tolerance  has  been  placed  at  .01  of  a 
grain  of  arsenic  as  •trioxide  of  arsenic  to 
a  pound  of  fruit  but  in  this  country  it 
has  been  the  past  season  .015  with  a 
probability  of  being  reduced  by  another 
year.  The  larger  one  can  get  the  apple 
to  grow  the  less  the  percentage  of  arse¬ 
nic  to  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  The  meth¬ 
ods  to  get  the  best  size  may  be  the  put¬ 
ting  of  plenty  of  humus  in  the  soil  in  the 
orchard,  a  liberal  application  of  nitrates, 
a  good  pruning  of  the  trees,  thinning  the 
fruit  when  too  full,  irrigating  if  neces¬ 
sary.  and  making  more  than  one  picking 
of  the  fruit  as  it  ripens.  If  a  grower 
does  not  want  to  wash  or  wipe  the  fruit 
to  remove  the  residue  he  may  get  by  with 
the  above  practice  in  most  orchard  sec¬ 
tions. 

It  has  been  found  that  by  hand,  paper 
is  better  to  rub  off  the  residue  than  cloth. 
At  least  rubbing  removes  only  from  20  to 
30  or  35  per  cent  of  the  residue  and  it 
smears  a  good  part  of  it  over  the  fruit 
and  leaves  it  there.  Rubbing  machines 
have  not  proven  as  satisfactory  as  wash¬ 
ing  machines.  There  is  more  danger  of 
mechanical  injury  to  the  skin  of  the 
fruit,  so  that  spores  or  germs  of  diseases 
may  get  into  the  fruit  and  cause  decay  to 
start.  Ripe  fruit  is  more  readily  injured 
than  solid  fruit  and  any  with  decay  show¬ 
ing  should  be  removed  before  treating 
either  in  a  machine  that  rubs  or  washes. 
All  fruit  should  be  washed  as  quickly  as 
it  can  be  done  after  it  is  picked  from  the 
trees.  Many  varieties  have  a  wax  form 
on  the  skin  soon  after  picking  as  it  rip¬ 
ens,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  wash  or  wipe 
after  that  happens.  Wiping  machines 
have  not  been  adjusted  to  handle  the  dif¬ 
ferent  size  apples  and  do  an  even  job. 

Large  orchards  or  associations  require 
large  equipment,  large  capital,  and  plenty 
of  help,  and  they  can  use  the  big  ma¬ 
chines  for  washing,  rinsing  and  drying 
the  fruit  preceding  the  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing.  In  the  Northwest  where  the  spray¬ 
ing  was  the  most  thorough  and  most  fre¬ 
quently  applied  they  were  handicapped 
by  the  amount  of  residue  on  their  fruit, 
and  necessity  was  the  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion,  so  finally  machines  were  constructed 
to  do  good  work.  There  are  designs  and 
drawings  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  growers  can  make 
usable  machines  for  orchard  work.  A 
good  mechanic  can  make  an  automobile, 
too,  but  people  will  always  prefer  to  buy 
them  readymade,  so  I  can  only  advise 
growers  to  buy  washers  ready  to  set  up 
and  operate.  Many  of  these  machines 
have  been  found  so  satisfactory  in  the 
West  that  in  the  past  year  or  two  many 
are  established  in  the  Central  and  East¬ 
ern  .States  and  the  experience  has  been 
so  pleasing  that  there  are  going  to  be 
many  more  in  the  near  future.  The 
fruit  is  run  through  a  bath  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  one  gallon  to  100  gallons  of 
water,  remaining  in  it  for  two  to  three 
minutes,  then  rinsed  half  that  time  in 
clean  water,  which  should  be  changed 
every  two  hours  or  so,  but  the  acid  bath 
may  last  all  day,  or  for  1.000  bushels  of 
apples.  The  fruit  should  not  be  sub¬ 
merged  more  than  a  foot  deep  in  the 
bath  as  the  force  of  that  depth  will  cause 
the  acid  to  enter  through  the  calyx  into 
the  core  and  it  may  carry  decay  germs 
and  start  rot  there.  Lime  added  to  the 
rinse  water  neutralizes  the  acid  that  has 
been  carried  over  from  the  bath  and  also 
renders  the  arsenic  insoluble  that  remains 
on  the  fruit. 

The  cost  of  treating  apples  with  the 
best  machines  in  large  quantities  has 
been  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  cents 
per  bushel  of  fruit.  Smaller  machines 
and  smaller  quantities  cost  more.  What 
do  growers  say  about  washing?  Some 
speak  plain  when  they  first  hear  of  it 
and  say  they  will  quit  growing  apples 
before  they  will  go  to  that  trouble. 
Others  have  been  willing  to  try  it  and 
have  since  said  that  it  is  the  greatest  boon 
to  apple  growers  since  spraying  was  de¬ 
veloped.  Those  who  were  forced  to  wash 
are  sold  on  the  proposition,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  wash  whether  the  residue  re¬ 


quires  it  or  not.  Some  say  it  will  pay 
on  general  principles  as  it  cleans  the 
fruit  of  about  all  kinds  of  markings  left 
by  insects  and  dust  and  some  of  the  fungi, 
makes  it  look  brighter  and  more  sanitary 
and,  after  cleaning,  more  fruit  goes  into 
the  higher  grades.  Naturally  clean  bright 
fruit  will  sell  better  than  that  not  clean 
and  generally  goes  for  higher  prices.  One 
large  grower  put  the  price  10  cents  per 
bushel  higher  than  the  other  growers 
around  him  for  the  same  grade  and  it 
went  right  off  without  any  trouble.  The 
crop  sold  for  enough  extra  to  pay  for 
the  machine  the  first  year.  The  fruit  can 
be  cleaned  cheaper  by  washing  than  by 
wiping  with  any  machine  yet  and  do  bet¬ 
ter  work. 

Last  year  the  authorities  from  West 
Virginia  equipped  a  truck  with  a  labora¬ 
tory,  went  down  in  one  of  their  fruit  sec¬ 
tions,  analyzed  the  fruit  for  the  arse¬ 
nical  residue,  and  instructed  the  growers 
in  getting  washers  and  washing  it.  In 
only  a  week's  time  from  the  first  infor¬ 
mation  they  got  of  the  situation  the 
growers  were  in  with  the  small  fruit 
from  the  drought,  and  the  high  arsenic 
residue.  If  they  had  had  plenty  of  rain 
the  fruit  would  have  growh  so  much 
larger  that  much  of  it  might  have  passed 
without  washing.  Necessity  solves  many 
problems  and  any  grower  can  go  to  the 
County  Agent,  his  State  university  or 
State  experiment  station  and  get  the  in¬ 
formation  that  will  help  him  in  many 
of  his  troubles.  They  are  paid  for  that 
business.  Samples  of  fruit  can  be  sent 
to  the  State  authorities  to  be  examined 
for  arsenical  residue  or  the  Administrator 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Department  for 
his  district.  Our  district  is  Cincinnati, 
O.,  and  Mr.  Postle  will  attend  to  analyz¬ 
ing  the  fruit  from  your  orchard  or  on  the 
market  if  it  is  suspected  of  having  poi¬ 
son  above  the  tolerance  and  deal  with 
you  as  the  case  demands.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 


Live  Letter  from  Idaho 

We  have  had  a  very  long  Winter  for 
“Sunny  Southern  Idaho.”  Our  first  snow 
storm  came  November  15,  just  about  a 
month  before  wo  look  for  snow.  It  was 
not  much,  to  be  sure,  taking  the  New 
York  standard  as  a  criterion,  but  it  was 
four  or  five  inches,  which  is  pretty  deep 
for  this  country.  From  that  time  until 
now  we  have  had  very  little  snow,  hard¬ 
ly  enough  to  measure  at  any  one  time. 
As  I  write  the  sun  shines  brightly,  as  it 
has  almost  every  day  during  the  Winter, 
and  the  air  feels  like  Spring. 

Local  stores  are  paying  10  cents  for 
eggs  here,  but  they  are  as  low  as  seven 
cents  in  some  towns.  Butterfat  is  20 
cents,"  which  is  the  lowest  since  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  settled.  Wheat  is  nominally 
qnoted  at  42  cents,  and  shelled  corn  at  a 
cent  a  pound — 50  cents  a  bushel.  Beans 
might  be  salable  at  $1.25  a  bushel,  and 
potatoes  are  hardly  quotable. 

Still  Idaho  feels  able  to  give  a  lot  of 
money  and  G5  carloads  of  foodstuffs  to 
the  starving  farmers  of  Arkansas,  and 
they  have  not  stopped  giving  yet. 

My  hens  are  laying  as  if  eggs  were 
50  cents  a  dozen.  I  have  some  rather 
extraordinary  layers  among  my  Barred 
Rocks  and  my  White  Rocks  keep  up 
their  usual  pace.  They  do  not  feel  the 
hard  times  as  much  as  the  chap  that 
buys  their  feed  does,  miller  purvis. 

Gooding  Co.,  Idaho. 


Finding  One’s  Way  in  Woods 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  how 
to  determine  the  points  of  the  compass 
in  the  woods  on  a  cloudy  day.  Here  is 
an  unfailing  way  which  I  have  myself 
tried  out.  Down  here  on  C’a-pe  Cod-  we 
have  much  second  growth  and  many 
white  oaks.  Simply  go  to  the  nearest 
small  white  oak  tree  with  branching- 
limbs.  You  will  find  that  almost  invari¬ 
ably  the  first  two  or  .three  large  branches 
point  to  the  south  and  east. 

This  is  likely  natural  in  .this  tree,  the 
strength  of  the  sun  starts  and  pulls  the 
tender  buds  in  this  direction. 

In  a  heavy  growth  of  tall  pine  the 
lower  moss  next  the  ground  is  of  some 
use  to  determine  direction ;  ‘but  I  have 
found  it  takes  a  mighty  close  observer  to 
straighten  himself  out  by  this  down  here. 

Try  this  out  sometime  when  out  in 
the  woods.  The  darkest  night  makes  no 
difference  as  you  can  easily  get  your 
direction  by  feeling  the  lower  live  oak 
limbs.  E.  W.  PHINNEY 

In  every  woods,  and  even  outside,  many 
trees  have  moss,  and  that  is  invariably 
on.  the  north  side.  I  have  used  that  idea 
for  years  and  it  never  went  wrong. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.  b.  s.  h. 


Nitrate  of  soda,  applied  in  crowbar 
holes,  will  be  found  desirable  plant  food 
for  lawn  shade  trees.  About  5  lbs.  is 
given  to  a  large  tree. 


EUREKA  POTATO  MACHINES  lower  the  cost  per  acre  in  potato  growing. 
Save  time.  Save  labor.  Increase  yields.  Make  more  money  for  you  and  free  you 
from  the  hardest  work.  They’re  modern,  improved,  dependable  machines,  built 
right  to  fit  each  job,  and  used  by  successful  potato  growers  for  over  a  quarter 
century. 

Potato  Planter 

One  man  machine.  Opens 
furrow,  drops  seed,  sows 
fertilizer,  if  desired,  cov¬ 
ers  and  marks  next  row — 
all  in  one  operation. 

(tiding  Muleher  or  Weeder 


Potato  Cutter 

Cuts  uniform  seed.  Op¬ 
erates  with  both  hands 
free  for  feeding. 


Breaks  cru9ts,  mulches  soil,  and  kills  weeds 
when  potato  crop  is  young  and  tender.  11  and 
12  ft.  sizes.  Marty  other  uses,  with  or  without 
seeding  attachment. 


Sprayers 

Traction  or  Power.  In¬ 
sure  the  crop.  Sizes,  4, 
6  or  more  rows.  60  to 
150  gallon  tanks.  All 
styles  of  booms. 

Potato  Digger 

Famous  for  gettingall  the  potatoes, 
separating  and  standing  hard  use. 
With  or  without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 


0  .  r  .  |  i  .  //  Eureka — A  name 

Send  for  free  Catalog  showing  all  that  mean3  Success 

the  Eureka  Machines.  W  rite  today.  «■»  Potato  Machines. 

All  machines  in  stock 

Eureka  Mower  Cor,  Dept.  1102,  Utica,  N.Y.  Iiear  y0u. 


Potato 

Machines 


POTATO  PLANTER 


POTATO  DIGGER 


for  BIGGER 
PROFITS 

on  Potatoes 


Boon  to 
Potato  Growers 

Sven  farmers  using:  horse  drawn  plow 
can  have  perfect  seed  bed.  Successful , 
in  rocky  and  sandy  soil. 


Self -Sharpening  Share 

Turbulizer  equipped  with  self- 
sharpening  shares.  Reduces 
share  expense  25  percent  to  60 
percent.  Picture  shows  Ford- 
son  equipped  Fergu son -Sher¬ 
man  wheel-less  Turbulizer. 

SHERMAN  BROTHERS 

BoxR.l  Evan.vill.,  Ind. 


New  Type  Plow  Base- 

Unbelieveable  till  you  see  it  work.  Nothing  on  earth  like  the 
TURBULIZER  Spinning:  turbin-like  wheel  on  Timken  roller 
bearingspul verizes  furrow.  Builds  seed  bed  from  bottom  up. 
No  auxiliary  power  needed.  No  increased  draft.  Eliminates 
discing.  Marvelous  how  Turbulizer 
prevents  air  pockets  . . .  conserves 
moisture  .  .  .  aids  capillary  action 
.  .  .  distributes  cover  crop  and  ma¬ 
nure  where  it  will  rot  quickest.  Fits 
Plows  How  in  Use.  Turbulizer  is 
aftlf  contained  plow  base.  Easily  substi¬ 
tuted  for  bases  on  almost  any  plow  .  .  . 
tractor  sans  or  horse  drawn  sans  or  su  Iky . 
Fra.  Circular  Tails  Everything. 
You  will  marvel  at  low  price.  Get 
details  of  Free  Trial  Offer. 


FREE 

TRIAL 


rumm 


STIRS  •  AGITATES  •  MIXES  •  AERATES 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners.  Florists.  Fruitmen.  Suburbanite* 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

Single  &  Twin  Kngine-Belt  Jobs-Walk  &  Ride 

SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

New  Improved  Models  —  CataloH  Free 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO  .  M75  Tafmag'e  Av'.SE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  aWe  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe.  DeFoe 
Gulliver’s  Travels.  Swift 
Age  of  Fable.  Bullfinch 
Thronsrh  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


ces  include  all  highest  quality 
iber,  cut  to  tit,  doors,  windows, 
irs,  interior  woodwork,  lath, 
ngles,  Hardware,  paints,  etc.,  // 
nplete.  Materials  fully  guar-  r 
eed.  Plans  FREE.  Three  years  to 

if  desired.  Freight  paid  east  of  Missis- 
ii  River  and  north  of  Mason -Dixon  line; 
i  to  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri. 

Prices  in  Liberty’s  History 

all  materials  direct  from  mill, 
ny  save  $300  to  $1,000  and  more. 
1-cut  lumber  saves  you  40%  labor, 

;  on  materials.  Not  portable.  Sturdy, 
istantial,  permanent  homes.  3o 
rs  square  dealing  behind  Liberty 
rantee.  Amazing  new  plan — actually  examine 
erials  on  your  own  lot  before  you  pay ! 

ived  $800  to  $1,200  on  Lumber” 

sO  R.  Fickling,  “and  the  material 
5  wonderful.”  .  .  .  “Believe  I  saved 
0  by  buying  from  you,’’ writes  Peter 
ibel  of  Indiana  ...  Mr.  G.  A.  Hahnsaved  be¬ 
en  $1,000  and  $1.5f»0”on  hishome  . . .  J.J.bpell- 
i  say s  •  ‘  1 3a ved $600  by  buy ingf  rom  you.  Every 
le  owner  who  built  a  Liberty  saved  money, 
lyear  with  lowerpricesyou  can  save  even  more, 
te  for  complete  information  and  Free  Book. 


FREE 


ERTY  HOMES 


LEWIS  MEG.  CO. 
Dept.  30-0,  BayCily,  Mich, 


Handsome  Big  Book  of  Homes 

36  plans  — full  color  photo¬ 
graphs— amazing  values  from 
$375  to  $1535.  Practical  —  Beautiful. 

Mail  coupon  Today 

LIBERTY  HOMES.  Lewis  Mlg.  Co. 
Dept.  30-0,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  your  1931  book 
of  Liberty  Homes,  also  complete 
details  of  your  plan,  FREE. 

N  ame - • 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER' S  PAPER 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Home* 

Established  1S50 


1'nblisbed  weekly  by  the  Ilnral  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street, New  York 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

John  J.  Dillon,  President.  William  F.  Dillon,  Secretary. 

William  W.  Higgins,  Managing  Editor 
M.  B.  Dean  DeWitt  C.  Wing 

H.  B.  Tuket  Mbs.  E.  T.  Hoyle 


SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL”  • 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  peison.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
lo  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  sw  indler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  AVe  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Brigliam-Townsend  oleomargarine  bill,  to 
\Aiiich  Ave  referred  on  pages  225  and  256,  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  Avas  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  so  it  is  now  law.  It  imposes  a  tax  of 
10  cents  per  pound  on  all  oleomargarine  having  any 
semblance  to  butter  in  color,  no  matter  whether  the 
color  is  from  a  so-called  natural  ingredient  of  the 
product,  or  a  substance  added  for  this  purpose.  The 
law  specifies  a  known  standard  for  determining  the 
tint  above  which  the  10-cent  tax  Avill  he  imposed,  so 
apparently,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  dispute  as 
to  Avhether  a  certain  lot  should  or  should  not  pay 
the  tax. 

* 

SEVERAL  letters  telling  of  great  damage  to  trees 
by  rabbits  are  at  hand.  Where  thoroughly 
girdled,  bridge-grafting  is  the  only  method  of  saving 
them.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  hoav. 
As  the  name  suggests,  these  gnaAved  places  must  be 
bridged  Avith  living  wood  which  Avill  permit  circu¬ 
lation  of  sap  across  the  damaged  spots.  The  gen¬ 
eral  method  is  to  use  strong  scions  of  proper  length, 
sprung  into  openings  in  the  wood  above  and  be* 
Ioav,  so  that  there  Avill  be  a  junction  of  inner  bark 
of  scion  and  stock,  the  scions  then  being  tacked  with 
brads.  The  scions  should  be  at  least  as  close  to¬ 
gether  as  one  inch.  A  free  use  of  grafting  Avax  is 
an  advantage,  and  if  the  damage  is  discovered  soon 
after  it  is  done,  waxing  the  girdled  spots  may  save 
some  trees  where  the  entire  cambium  layer  has  not 
been  destroyed. 

* 


AN  AMUSING  book  recently  issued  gives  a  col¬ 
led  ion  of  absurd  and  incongruous  mistakes  in 
ansAvers  given  by  school  children  in  their  examina¬ 
tion  papers.  It  would  appear,  hoAvever,  that  adults 
do  not  always  carry  a  fund  of  accurate  information 
from  their  school  days,  for  errors  of  geography  and 
spelling  Avere  recently  discovered  in  the  ornamental 
stonework  of  the  new  convention  hall  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a  building  that  is  to  cost  $5,000,000.  Complaint 
Avas  made  that  in  a  carved  map  of  North  America 
only  three  of  the  ii  ve  great  lakes  were  shown  and 
Greenland  was  shifted  Avestward  to  the  vicinity  of 
Alaska.  In  other  maps  Madagascar  was  forgotten 
and  Italy’s  contour  Avas  out  of  position.  In  a  music 
panel  the  name  of  Tchaikovsky  AA'as  spelled  “Sta- 
kOAvski.”  Of  course  the  architects  Avill  correct  these 
errors,  no  doubt  at  considerable  expense,  but  we 
wonder  Iioaa-  they  were  passed  in  the  design.  Surely 
a  boy  who  had  been  drilled  in  the  map-drawing  of 
the  rural  school  would  be  able  to  place  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  Ave  doubt  Avhether  he  Avould  forget  the 
location  of  Madagascar  or  Greenland. 


* 


FOR  five  years  Ncav  York  State  health  authorities 
have  been  carrying  on  active  work  in  immuniz¬ 
ing  children  for  the  prevention  of  diphtheria.  During 
this  time  approximately  750,000  children  Avere  im¬ 
munized,  and  the  death  rate  per  100.000  population 
decreased  from  10.1  in  the  period  1921-1925  to  3.S 
for  1920-3930.  The  following  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  report  gives  the  honor  roll  com¬ 
munities,  having  population  running  10,000  to  25,000, 
Avith  percentages  of  children  immunized : 


Middletown  which  holds  the  highest  record  of  any 
city,  73  per  cent;  Ogdensburg,  65  per  cent;  Hornell  and 
Port  Jervis,  56  per  cent  each;  Endicott,  54  per  cent; 
Johnson  City,  53  per  cent;  Geneva,  49;  Rockville  Cen¬ 
ter,  45;  Massena,  44;  Ossining,  41;  Mamaroneck,  40; 
Gloversville,  39 ;  Glen  Cove,  38 :  Peekskill,  37 ;  Lacka¬ 
wanna.  34 ;  Port  Chester,  34 ;  Johnstown,  33  and  Ba¬ 
tavia,  30  per  cent. 

In  the  group  of  communities  having  50,000  to  100,- 
000  population  Binghamton  and  Niagara  Falls  stand 
first  with  38  iter  cent  of  their  children  under  5  pro¬ 
tected,  folloAved  by  New  Rochelle  Avith  35  per  cent  and 
Mount  Vernon  Avith  32  per  cent. 

A  larger  number  of  protected  communities  is  found 
in  the  list  of  cities  having  25,000  to  50,000  population. 


White  Plains  leads  with  49  per  cent.  Kingston’s  rec¬ 
ord  is  36  per  cent  and  Poughkeepsie’s  35.  Auburn, 
which  Avas  the  first  small  city  in  the  State  to  make  a 
record  of  no  diphtheria  deaths  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  has  35  per  cent  of  the  children  under  five  im¬ 
munized.  NeAvburgh,  Elmira  and  JamestoAvn  folloAV 
with  31,  26  and  24  per  cent  respectively. 

Bills  providing  for  county  boards  of  health,  and 
the  more  efficient  control  of  other  communicable  dis¬ 
eases  are  before  the  NeAV  York  Legislature. 

* 

OLUBLE  nitrates  applied  early  this  Spring  will 
help  those  lawns  that  were  pinched  Avith  drought 
last  year  hut  not  entirely  killed.  It  should»be  scat¬ 
tered  evenly  and  all  lumps  broken  up,  as  chunks  of 
this  strong  stuff  will  kill  grass.  Where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  some  good  earth  to  mix  Avith  these  ni¬ 
trates  before  scattering,  about  30  parts  of  the  earth 
to  one  of  fertilizer,  the  advantage  will  be  still  great¬ 
er.  LaAvn  seed  of  kinds  suited  to  the  locality  should 
be  scattered  on  the  thin  spots  before  applying  the 
other  dressing.  In  fact  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep 
scattering  seed  weekly  during  the  growing  season. 
Rains  will  beat  them  doAvn  where  some  will  take, 
and  surprising  benefit  will  be  noted  in  thickening 
the  stand. 

* 

ONE  of  the  meetings  of  special  interest  during 
Farmers’  Week  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Avas  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  Dairy  Committee,  of 
which  H.  D.  Seely,  of  Goshen,  is  chairman.  In  Mr. 
Seely's  review  of  dairy  progress  during  1930,  it  Avas 
stated  that  production  records  were  kept  on  10,000 
more  coavs  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  in  500 
herds  close  culling  of  unprofitable  coavs  is  going  on. 
Heifers  raised  haA'e  increased  in  number  in  the 
State  from  168,000  in  1926  to  242,000  yearlings  in 
3930.  Over  700  more  dairymen  started  keeping  rec¬ 
ords  of  their  herds  last  year,  and  1,500  milk  scales 
Avi' re  sold  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of 
coavs  on  test  in  this  Avay  in  February,  1930,  was 
29,698.  Now  it  is  around  40,000.  The  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  staff  of  the  State  College,  under  Prof.  F.  B. 
Morrison,  has  been  aetiA'e  in  helping  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  in  this  Avork.  Another  important  matter  dis¬ 
cussed  Avas  the  clearing  out  of  contagious  abortion 
from  the  herds  of  the  State.  A  regional  laboratory 
is  to  be  established  at  Salamanca,  equipped  and  run 
by  the  State  Veterinary  College  and  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  for  Bang  abortion  AATork.  A  point 
specially  emphasized  was  that  herd  replacements 
should  be  got  from  sources  within  the  State.  To 
help  farmers  get  disease-free  coavs  of  good  quality, 
the  committee  recommended  a  search  for  carload 
lots  in  NeAV  York  State,  and  establishment  of  sales 
agencies  for  their  distribution  to  farmers  needing 
them. 

* 

WE  HAVE  previously  referred  to  the  valuable 
work  of  the  “bookmobiles,”  Avhich  make  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting  reading  accessible  to  country 
communities,  in  a  Avay  comparable  to  the  facilities 
in  this  line  in  the  villages.  Several  counties  of 
New  York  State  haAre  this  work  well  organized,  and 
there  is  no  more  popular  event  than  the  arrival  of 
the  book  wagon  at  the  rural  school  or  cross  roads. 
With  the  idea  of  helping  counties  that  haA'e  not  felt 
able  to  organize  and  support  this  service,  a  county 
library  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  NeAV  York 
State  Legislature,  providing  State  aid  for  half  the 
necessary  expense  of  the  service.  The  authority  to 
establish  such  county  library  Avould  lie  Avith  the 
board  of  supervisors.  The  following  section  from 
the  bill  shows  the  financing  provisions  so  far  as  the 
county  is  concerned ; 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  each  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  free  public  county  library  and  to  raise  by  tax 
upon  the  taxable  property  of  said  county  such  sums  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  such  library 
and  the  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  county 
librarians  and  assistants ;  provided,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  tax  raised  for  the  support  of  such  county 
library  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  one  mill  on  each 
dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  said  taxable  property. 
All  moneys  received  from  such  taxes  or  other  sources 
shall  be  kept  a§,  a  separate  library  fund  by  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  county  and  shall  be  expended  only  under 
direction  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  county  library 
as  hereinafter  established  on  properly  authenticated 
vouchers. 

As  stated,  half  of  the  necessary  expenses  Avould 
be  paid  by  the  State.  The  villages  are  Avell  supplied 
AA'ith  hooks.  This  hook  Avagon  service  reaches  the 
really  rural  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  a  Avorthy 
project. 

* 

THE  farm  population  of  the  United  States  in¬ 
creased  during  1930  for  the  first  time  in  the  10 
years  since  annual  estimates  have  been  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  number  of 
persons  who  left  farms  for  towns  and  cities  in  1930 
was  1,543,000  compared  Avith  1,876,000  in  1929.  The 
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movement  from  cities  to  farms  in  1930  was  the 
largest  since  1924,  being  1,392,000  persons,  due  to 
unemployment  in  the  cities.  Thus  the  net  move¬ 
ment  aAvay  from  farms  last  year  Avas  151,000  per¬ 
sons.  However,  since  it  is  estimated  that  there 
were  359.000  more  births  than  deaths  on  farms 
last  year,  the  total  farm  population  increased  from 
27,222,000  persons  on  January  1,  1930,  to  27,430,000 
persons  on  January  1,  1931. 

* 

CCORDING  to  the  records,  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  contributed  already  398  carloads 
of  foodstuffs  to  the  suffering  persons  in  the  drought 
regions.  The  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau, 
headquarters  at  NorAvieh,  is  figuring  on  sending  a 
carload  of  milk,  and  any  other  donations  residents 
of  the  county  see  fit  to  make,  which  the  railroads 
will  transport  free. 

* 

HATCHERY  reports  secured  by  the  government 
authorities  from  763  concerns,  shoAv  the  eggs 
in  hatcheries  in  January  to  be  8,002,332,  or  40  per 
cent  less  than  the  same  month  last  year.  As  usual, 
the  Pacific  section  Avas  highest,  Avith  2,113,016,  but 
only  half  the  January,  1930,  set.  Other  sections  ran : 
West  Central,  1,723,581;  East  Central,  1,415,009; 
South  Atlantic,  1,073,557;  Middle  Atlantic,  498,683; 
NeAV  England,  650,786.  The  last  is  the  only  section 
approaching  last  year’s  set,  only  2.24  per  cent  un¬ 
der.  In  individual  States,  California  runs  1,614,420 ; 
Missouri,  791.107;  Kansas,  70S, 379  ;  Illinois,  450, 3S9  ; 
Indiana,  432,571.  All  others  were  far  below. 

* 

ONE  of  our  recent  foreign  visitors,  an  English 
woman  engaged  in  political  and  social  reforms, 
described  the  average  American  home  as  fatherless; 
that  is,  the  father  was  so  preoccupied  with  business, 
and  absent  for  so  much  of  the  time,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  AA'ith  the  management  or  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  home.  This  visitor  thought  our  homes 
delightful  in  the  completeness  of  their  comfort  and 
convenience,  but  she  thought  children  especially 
need  the  authority  and  companionship  of  the  father. 
As  applied  to  many  homes  this  criticism  was  just, 
hut  the  farm  home  is  an  exception.  In  most  cases 
the  family  is  held  together  by  mutual  interests ;  the 
parents  and  children  Avork  together,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  closely  associated  with  their  father's 
business  affairs  that  they  are  fitted  unconsciously 
for  their  OAvn  bread-winning  in  maturity.  Farm 
boys  have  always  had  a  large  place  in  the  progress 
of  the  nation,  and  Ave  think  their  close  association 
with  prudent,  hard-working  and  intelligent  fathers 
in  their  youth  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  fitting 
them  for  the  problems  of  maturity. 

* 

HE  story  on  page  331  this  week  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  bit  of  family  history.  “Blood  will  tell,” 
whether  it  be  in  a  human  family  of  sterling  quality, 
or  the  head  of  a  dairy  herd,  whose  individuality  is 
strikingly  stamped  on  his  offspring,  all  excelling 
their  dams.  Around  25  years  ago  AA7e  heard  Gov. 
Hoard  tell  of  a  certain  herd  sire,  brought  down  into 
Wisconsin  from  Canada,  “so  ugly  that  he  was  loaded 
doAArn  with  chains,”  his  vigor  and  dairy  qualities 
impressed  on  the  herds  of  all  that  countryside.  At 
that  time  there  Avas  little  systematic  study  of  the 
records  of  such  outstanding  animals.  They  were 
recognized  as  valuable  and  regretted  when  they 
were  gone.  Any  perpetuation  of  their  qualities  was 
more  accidental  than  designed.  Within  the  past  10 
years  thoughtful  breeders  haA’e  been  doing  a  lot  of 
careful  record  keeping,  and  the  checking  of  results 
shoAvs  that  special  stamina  and  dairy  qualities  may 
be  preserved  to  some  extent.  It  is  not  quick  or 
spectacular  or  easy  Avork — and  not  always  sure  in 
results,  because  heredity  is  composed  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  factors.  But  enough  has  been  done  in  this 
line  to  sIioav  its  worth-Avhile  possibilities.  We  are 
sure  that  all  who  know  or  care  anything  about  the 
performance  of  dairy  cattle  will  he  glad  to  read  this 
story  of  old  Rob  Roy  of  Elmwood. 


Brevities 

Hulled  corn — that’s  a  good  old  dish  worth  remem¬ 
bering. 

It  looks  now  as  though  vve  might  plant  peas  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  in  Northern  NeAV  Jersey  this  year  . 

The  use  of  gasoline  engines  as  motor  power  on  rail¬ 
roads  is  increasing.  One  eastern  road  is  equipping  a 
large  number  of  its  short  trains  with  them. 

Six  young  White  Leghorn  roosters  Avere  recently 
started  on  a  50-day  journey  from  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  to  Mooi  River,  South  Africa,  as  breeding 
stock. 

In  Neav  Hampshire,  223  herds,  with  4,300  cows,  are 
iioav  under  test  in  dairy  herd  improvement  associations. 
Alfalfa  to  the  extent  of  10,000  tons  is  grown  in  the 
State. 
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Confident  Hope  for  1931 

The  dirt  roads  in  this  county — Chautauqua — are  in 
bad  shape  from  rain  and  snow,  but  the  spirit  and  cour¬ 
age  of  the  farm  people  are  good.  With  the  approach  of 
Spring  and  the  decline  of  the  panic  the  prospect  for  a 
prosperous  1931  has  a  fair  promise  in  the  hopes  of 
farmers  in  this  section  of  the  State.  I.  s. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

E  LIKE  the  tone  of  the  above  note  from  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Co.,  X.  Y.  Our  contact  and  correspon¬ 
dence  with  farmers  in  New  York  State  and  in  fact 
in  all  States  indicate  that  the  people  of  the  farms 
are  moved  with  less  consideration  of  fear  from  the 
business  depression,  and  more  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves  and  in  America,  than  is  found  in  many  other 
groups.  Farmers  are*  often  criticized  by  economic 
writers  as  lacking  in  business  and  particularly  fi¬ 
nancial  ability.  From  long  and  intimate  contact  and 
observation  of  all  occupational  classes,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  class  in  this  country 
as  a  whole  equals  farmers  in  business  and  finance 
as  applied  to  their  own  problems.  Individual  excep¬ 
tions,  of  course,  exist  in  all  classes,  but  as  a  class 
farmers  keep  their  heads  below  the  clouds  and  their 
feet  on  the  ground  to  a  safer  degree  than  most  busi¬ 
ness  men.  They  are  slow  to  go  into  debt,  figuring 
their  ability  to  pay.  They  keep  a  safe  ratio  between 
their  income  and  outgo.  They  keep  their  credit  good 
by  meeting  their  obligations  when  due.  Their  in¬ 
vestments  are  made  with  a  view  to  production  and 
future  income  instead  of  personal  comforts  and 
speculation  as  is  the  rule  with  some  other  classes. 
If  it  is  a  choice  between  a  personal  or  even  family 
luxury  and  a  productive  implement,  the  seed  for 
the  field  or  the  share  for  the  plow  has  first  consid¬ 
eration.  If  this  is  not  good  business  and  sound 
finance,  we  would  like  to  be  informed  just  what  is 
meant  by  these  terms.  In  our  judgment  this  prac¬ 
tice  conforms  to  the  soundest  principles  of  business 
and  finance. 

Consistent  with  skill  and  prudence  in  material  af¬ 
fairs  is  the  philosophy  of  courage  and  hope  and 
confidence,  reported  by  our  correspondent  from  the 
southwestern  county  of  the  State.  Through  politics 
unfair  conditions  have  been  imposed  on  agriculture. 
For  most  of  these  unfavorable  discriminations  the 
farmer  is  not  responsible.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
farmer  pays  an  unfair  share  of  the  tax  burden ;  that 
lie  does  not  and  cannot  share  in  the  direct  benefits 
of  a  high  tariff ;  that  a  varying  value  of  the  gold 
dollar  catches  him  both  on  the  up  and  down  cycle, 
and  that  the  monopoly  of  distribution  deprives  him 
of  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  But  these 
are  community  problems.  It  is  in  spite  of  them 
that  the  American  farmer,  proud  of  his  freehold  and 
his  independence  and  his  family,  has  developed  a 
business  and  financial  instinct,  which  has  made  him 
the  envy  of  the  world  in  agriculture.  In  addition, 
he  has  developed  a  cheerful,  hopeful,  confident  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  that  has  earned  for  him  general 
recognition  as  the  stabilizing  and  vitalizing  influence 
in  the  citizenship  of  America. 


Farm  Truck  License 

TIIE  Farmers’  and  Gardeners’  Association,  Inc., 
of  Wantagh,  Long  Island,  has  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  heartily  endorses  As¬ 
sembly  Bill  No.  33  (amending  Subdivision  7,  Section 
11,  of  the  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law)  by  Assemblyman 
Charles  P.  Miller,  fixing  a  State  license  fee  of  $5  for 
farmers’  trucks,  and  hereby  urges  each  member  of  the 
Legislature  to  give  this  measure  his  prompt  and  favor¬ 
able  attention. 

The  members  contend  that  the  license  burden  up¬ 
on  farmers  is  grossly  in  excess  of  that  placed  upon 
any  other  form  of  commercial  vehicle  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  use.  Members  of  this  association 
use  their  trucks  for  practically  no  other  purpose 
than  the  transporting  of  farm  produce  to  markets 
in  New  York  City.  A  large  number  of  these  truck 
owners  make  as  little  as  25  to  30  trips  a  year.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  the  average  of  trucks 
owned  by  members  of  this  association  is  400  hours 
per  truck  in  the  entire  year.  It  is  only  fair,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  levy  upon  these  trucks  should  be 
lightened  accordingly. 

The  officers  of  the  association  make  the  point 
that  producers’  expenses  have  remained  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  during  the  past  year,  while  prices 
have  been  falling,  and  it  is  not  fair  that  they 
should  pay  the  same  license  for  the  limited  use  of 
trucks  that  others  pay  who  use  the  roadways  con¬ 
tinuously.  These  claims  merit  consideration  by  the 
Legislature. 


Two  Yearly  Dividends  from  Same 
Acreage 

In  some  sections  of  Wyoming  County  where  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  raising  early  peas  for  the  canning  factories  is 
carried  on,  the  opportunity  is  made  available  for  the 
raising  of  a  second  crop  on  the  same  land.  ;  Succession 


cropping  with  peas  as  the  first  crop  works  out  to  a 
good  advantage  as  the  harvest  is  usually  completed  in 
time  to  use  the  same  land  for  buckwheat.  Late  beans 
have  also  been  used  as  a  follow-up  crop. 

Early  peas  are  ready  to  harvest  the  latter  part  of 
June  and,  as  buckwheat  is  not  usually  sowed  until 
around  July  1,  the  pea  stubble  can  be  plowed  and  the 
ground  fitted  by  the  usual  date  of  buckwheat  sowing. 
Because  it  is  a  late  crop,  buckwheat  makes  an  ideal  fol¬ 
low-up  crop  to  peas. 

Last  year  early  peas  were  a  profitable  crop,  some 
fields  netting  as  high  as  $90  per  acre.  Good  weather 
conditions  were  productive  of  one  of  the  largest  crops 
in  several  years  and  early  peas  were  one  if  not  the 
most  profitable  of  the  1930  cash  crops. 

The  countrywide  drought  was  against  the  production 
of  a  heavy  buckwheat  yield  and  those  farmers  who 
planted  beans  after  early  peas  incurred  the  same  dry 
weather  effects  on  that  crop  although  it  is  conceded 
that  late  planted  beans  were  somewhat  better  than 
those  planted  early.  However  with  what  profit  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  either  late  beans  or  buckwheat  together 
with  the  big  dividends  from  early  peas,  the  succession 
cropping  paid  well.  H.  u.  p. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Motor  Trucks  and  Truck  Crops 

From  out  of  the  dark  of  night  into  the  early  dawn 
of  the  new  day,  dozens  or  hundreds  of  motor  trucks 
wind  their  way  down  the  lanes  and  roadways  leading 
to  the  various  produce  markets  which  are  concentration 
points  for  the  consuming  population  of  the  country.  The 
majority  of  these  trucks  are  loaded  with  products  of 
the  soil  originating  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of 
their  destination.  A  small  but  ever-increasing  percent¬ 
age  of  them  come  from  distant  points,  often  bearing  the 
most  perishable  of  produce,  such  as  strawberries  and 
raspberries.  The  trucking,  or  more  properly,  the  haul¬ 
ing  by  truck,  of  produce  from  and  to  points  near  and 
far  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Most  of  us  can 
remember  the  times  when  the  one  and  two-horse  load 
pulled  pi'otestingly  away  from  the  farm  in  the  late 
afternoon*  on  a  journey  that  lasted  'well  into  the  next 
morning.  What  a  contrast  to  the  present  speedy  han¬ 
dling  of  produce,  which  reduces  hours  to  minutes  and 
makes  possible  the  delivery  of  produce  with  a  maximum 
of  freshness  and  a  minimum  of  exposure  to  sun  and 
weather. 

This  same  truck,  which  has  done  such  wonderful 
things  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  to 
assist  the  producers  of  the  Northeast  in  their  efforts  to 
retain  at  least  a  portion  of  their  market,  is  showing  a 
very  evident  lack  of  favoritism  by  lending  an  increasing 
amount  of  assistance  to  the  faraway  producer  or  dis¬ 
tributor.  We  refer  to  those  of  the  surplus-producing 
areas  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  the  densely  popu¬ 
lated  sections  to  which  they  must  look  for  the  market¬ 
ing  of  their  produce.  The  past  couple  of  years  have 
witnessed  the  institution  and  building  up  of  a  steadily 
increasing  volume  of  traffic  devoted  to  the  distance  haul¬ 
ing  of  farm  produce  which  once  was  consigned  by  rail. 
Improvements  and  economies  in  the  designing  and  op¬ 
erating  of  the  trucks  themselves  have  done  much  to 
facilitate  this  growth.  The  result  is  that  markets  once 
considered  inaccessible  have  been  opened  up  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  grower.  As  a  consequence  we  have  produce  grown 
at  a  distance  on  low-priced  land  by  comparatively  low 
cost  labor  and  methods,  competing  in  every  essential  of 
quality,  freshness-  and  flavor  with  that  produced  in  the 
areas  immediately  adjacent  to  our  own  markets.  And 
the  worst  is  yet  to  come!  The  savings  that  may  be 
effected  in  time,  cost,  handling,  depreciation,  etc.,  by  the 
increased  use  of  the  truck  are  being  carefully  studied 
by  growers  and  distributors  at  points  far  distant  from 
their  markets.  They  are  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  results  of  intensive  and  exhaustive  studies  by  truck 
manufacturers  which  are  constantly  bringing  out  im¬ 
provements  that  make  the  truck’ of  today  a  marvel  of 
efficiency,  speed  and  comfort  in  contrast  with  the  an¬ 
tiquated  vehicle  of  yesterday.  An  equal  amount  of 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  national  and  State 
road  building  programs  which  make  possible  and  plau¬ 
sible  schedules  which  were  once  undreamed  of. 

These  are  facts  already  established  and  already  of 
mounting  concern  to  those  northeastern  producers  who 
are  already  engaged  in  a  “survival  of  the  fittest”  in 
their  struggles  to  compete  with  the  low  cost  produce  of 
other  sections.  Only  a  step  beyond  the  facts  that  exist 
today,  we  reach  the*  possibilities  of  tomorrow,  and 
visualize  the  interstate  transportation  of  produce,  espe¬ 
cially  perishables,  by  huge  motor  trucks  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  such  service.  These  trucks  will,  of  course, 
have  de  luxe  equipment  for  the  comfort  and  protection 
of  crew  and  load„  they  will  be  of  a  size  comparable  to, 
perhaps  even  dwarfing  our  present-day  moving  vans, 
and  will  afford  refrigerating  and  other  protection  to  the 
perishables  they  transport;  they  will  be  capable  of 
schedules  now  impossible  ! 

With  all  these  probabilities  before  them,  it  behooves 
our  nearby  New  England  growers,  who  are  and  always 
have  been  “the  salt  of  the  earth,”  to  do  something  be¬ 
sides  sit  and  grumble  at  the  unkindness  of  fate.  Let 
us  hope  that  they  will,  before  it  is  too  late,  get  together 
in  a  unity  of  effort  to  protect  their  business  by  the 
adoption  of  business-like  methods ;  that  they  will  in¬ 
stitute  production  programs  insuring  their  specializing 
in  crops  that  will  meet  a  minimum  of  low  cost  compe¬ 
tition.  Along  with  this  task,  they  will  also  be  obliged 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  grading  their  products 
to  a  point  even  beyond  the  degree  already  found  de¬ 
sirable  by  distant  producers;  to  identify  these  prod¬ 
ucts  suitably  and  to  advertise  them  extensively. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.  w.  e.  maloxey. 


The  Maine  Potato  Industry 

With  a  good  season  in  1931,  Maine  will  produce  the 
biggest  potato  crop  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  More 
land  has  been  plowed  for  potatoes  than  ever  before.  In 
1930  there  were  188,000  acres  of  potatoes  in  Maine,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  in  1931  considerably  over  200,000 
acres  will  be  planted.  The  principal  reasons  for  the  in¬ 
crease.  first,  the  use  of  farm  machinery  that  makes  it 
possible  to  handle  a  bigger  acreage,  and  the  adaptability 
of  the  men  and  Maine  in  growing  potatoes. 

For  some  time  Maine  has  led  all  other  States  in  the 
production  of  potatoes,  not  from  an  acreage  standpoint, 
but  from  total  bushels  harvested,  which  is  due  to  a 
much  larger  yield  per  acre. 

From  1921  to  1928  inclusive,  Maine  grew  an  aver¬ 
age  of  148,000  acres  each  year,  that  produced  36.729,- 
900  bushels  of  potatoes,  an  average  per  acre  yield  of 
261.5  bushels.  Minnesota,  for  the  same  period,  grew 
ar.  average  of  341,500  acres  which  produced  an  average 
of  34.884,000  bushels.  In  other  words  even  though  her 
acreage  was  130  per  cent  larger,  she  produced  5  per 
cent  less  potatoes  than  Maine  did  for  the  same  corre¬ 
sponding  years.  Maine  reached  her  highest  years  of 


production  when  from  179,000  acres  in  1929,  50,121.009 
bushels  were  harvested,  an  average  per  acre  yield  of 
280  bushels.  Maine’s  eight-year  average  yield  per  acre 
is  201  bushels,  compared  with  110  bushels  for  the 
United  States.  It  can  therefore  be  seen  that  her  pro¬ 
duction  is  accounted  for  by  high  per  acre  yields  and 
not  because  of  the  largest  acreage. 

The  principal  reasons  for  the  high  average  yield  are, 
1.  the  use  of  liberal  amounts  of  certified  seed;  2,  liming 
and  fertilizer  to  grow  clover  to  plow  under;  3,  high 
rate  of  application  of  fertilizers  and  protection  of  the 
vines  and  foliage  from  insects  and  fungus  diseases  by 
thorough  spraying. 

Due  to  the  introduction  of  concentrated  fertilizers 
farmers  are  not  only  saving  on  freight  and  labor  in 
handling  but  are  applying  more  plant  food  per  acre  than 
ever  before.  It  is  common  among  the  best  Aroostook 
County  farmers  to  apply  from  1,250  to  1.400  lbs.  per 
acre  of  such  analysis  as  10-16-14  and  10-16-20,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  2,500  to  2.800  lbs.  of  5-8-7  and  5-8-10.  With 
the  soil  well  supplied  with  humus  and  by  the  use  of 
modern  planters  no  fertilizer  injury  is  experienced. 

More  care  is  given  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  than 
ever  before  to  minimize  loss  from  bruising,  because  it  is 
realized  that  while  high  yields  are  the  first  objective 
the  percentage  of  the  crop  that  goes  to  market  deter¬ 
mines,  in  a  large  measure,  a  profit.  A.  J.  saunders. 

Aroostook  Co.,  Me. 


Maryland  Notes 

The  past  season  was  so  dry  that  there  was  practically 
no  plowing  done  in  the  Fall.  A  few  light  rains  in 
February  have  put  the  land  in  condition  for  plowing 
and  farmers  are  hurrying  that  work  along.  The  drought 
has  been  so  severe  that  some  farmers  have  had  to  haul 
water  a  distance  of  15  miles  for  their  stock.  The  re¬ 
cent  rains  have  raised  the  creeks  but  have  hardly  af¬ 
fected  the  wells  and  spring  so  the  situation  is  becom¬ 
ing  acute  for  water  for  house  use. 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  Soldiers’  Home  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  saw  something  unique  in  stock  feeding.  There 
were  45  heifers  in  one  barn  that  bad  had  no  hay  all 
Winter.  They  were  looking  well,  being  fed  the  usual 
grain  ration  and  for  roughage  were  being  fed  oat  hulls 
and  stale  bread.  The  milk  cows  were  also  being  fed 
stale  bread  and  were  doing  well. 

Cold  storage  butter  is  30  cents  per  pound ;  fresh  but¬ 
ter  35  to  40  cents;  fresh  eggs  are  selling  at  wholesale 
for  17  cents  per  dozen,  and  retailing  for  23  to  25  cents. 
Potatoes  are  retailing  for  $1.60.  geo.  h.  dawes. 

Howard  Co.,  Md. 


From  the  “Southern  Tier”,  New  York 

Weather  in  Chenango  and  Broome  counties  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  was  a  little  variation  from  the  average  year. 
Precipitation  was  a  little  under  two  inches  while  the 
average  has  been  .30  of  an  inch  greater.  Thus  it  seems 
that  our  drought  is  still  prolonged  but  is  not  unduly 
severe.  Some  farmers  who  have  been  hauling  water 
for  months  are  relieved  of  that  now  due  to  some  thaw 
and  ground  not  frozen.  There  is  still,  in  Southern 
Chenango,  a  rather  heavy  body  of  snow,  but  in  Broome 
County,  down  the  river  not  quite  so  much.  Have  had 
some  severe  weather  but  the  Weather  Bureau  makes  it 
only  12  below  zero,  although  several  places  report  20 
or  more.  The  lowest  that  the  bureau  reports  in  41  years  is 
21  below,  but  most  interior  folks  can  remember  con¬ 
siderably  lower  temperature.  As  we  see  it  February 
has  not  been  a  bad  month  for  the  farmer,  but  he  is  a 
little  anxious  about  precipitation  in  the  Spring  to  make 
up  for  Fall  shortage.  Our  farmers  are  still  bravely 
looking  to  the  future.  l. 


The  Bogey  Man  of  Agriculture 

A  wise  old  farmer  friend  of  my  boyhood  used  to  say 
that  the  farming  business  consisted  of  fighting  nature 
to  produce  a  crop  and  then  taking  your  licking  in  the 
market  like  a  man.  We  are  taking  our  licking  today 
and  the  rod  we  are  being  tanned  with  is  our  old  fa¬ 
miliar  friend — the  surplus. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  something  is  wrong,  that  we 
must  do  something.  What  can  we  do? 

American  agriculture  can  be  divided  into  three  great 
periods :  The  colonial,  when  white  men  chopped  the 
first  seed  into  the  hostile  soil  of  New  England;  the 
second,  in  which  we  find  farming  established  over  much 
of  the  East  and  South,  and  the  third  period,  taking  in 
the  great  conquest  of  the  soil  that  sent  the  plow  to  the 
Pacific.  All  this  time  the  advance  in  new  and  better 
machinery  went  forward.  We  have  conquered  a  con¬ 
tinent  and  built  an  industry  of  gigantic  size  and  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  the  brains  and  brawn  of  farm 
lolks  who  for  generations  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
conquest  of  the  soil.  A  wonderful  story!  But  we  are 
told  that  this  very  progress,  won  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
struggle  and  hardship,  is  the  cause  of  our  trouble  be¬ 
cause  of  over-production.  The  myth  of  the  surplus 
again  confronts  us,  while  we  know  that  in  this  richest 
land  on  earth,  many  people  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 

So  we  have  the  amazing  spectacle  of  many  peo¬ 
ple  underfed  while  the  farmer  is  told  that  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  too  much  food.  The  world  is  never  more  than  a 
scant  year  from  famine.  Somewhere  every  year  crops 
fail,  and  people  feel  the  pinch  of  hunger.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  over-production  of  food.  But  there  is 
under-consumption. 

This  brings  us  to  our  system  of  distribution,  which 
is  wasteful  and  inefficient. 

The  fourth  great  cycle  of  agricultural  development 
challenges  our  skill  in  distribution.  It  will  be  a  con¬ 
quest  in  the  economic  world  as  important  and  just  as 
difficult  as  the  conquest  of  the  soil  was.  Along  with 
our  accomplishments  in  the  economic  field  must  be  a 
realization  of  ever-increasing  responsibilities  in  the 
social  and  political  world.  For  our  own  salvation  we 
will  be  forced  to  take  over  and*  reorganize  the  whole 
structure  of  distribution. 

The  spread  between  farm  prices  and  retail  quotations 
has  widened  until  both  producer  and  consumer  find  it 
harder  and  harder  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  farmer 
today  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  consumer’s  welfare. 
The  whole  system  of  agriculture  demands  a  large  and 
prosperous  class  of  consumers. 

The  next  great  problem  of  agriculture  is  a  steady 
concentration  of  forces  on  nothing  less  than  ultimate 
possession  of  the  entire  machinery  of  distribution.  This 
new  viewpoint  brings  us  to  realize  that  as  producers 
we  have  a  mission  in  the  world  broader  than  merely 
harvesting  crops.  Victory  will  not  be  won  easily.  There 
is  a  long  fight  ahead,  but  a  keener  understanding  of 
the  problem  will  bring  farm  folks  into  closer  relation¬ 
ship.  It  will  bring  out  a  new  class  of  farm  leaders, 
providing  a  noble  and  mighty  field  for  many  farm  boys 
who  otherwise  might  be  lost  forever  to  the  farm.  It  is 
largely  upon  the  work  of  these  new  leaders  that  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  progress  depends.  h. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


March  .  . .  April 

This  is  a  sullen  time  of  year; 

The  sodden  earth  is  ill  at  ease 
Where  lie  the  roots  of  trees. 

Rigid  the  hills,  the  fields  austere; 
Unwillingly,  the  thought  of  buds 
Occurs  along  the  woods. 

A  smudge  of  green  is  here  and  here; 

A  ragged  cloud  goes  limping  by 
An  uneventful  sky. 

This  is  a  miserly  time  of  year ; 

Reluctant  coming,  reluctant  going — 

And  the  sap’s  strength  growing,  growing! 

— Leonora  Speyer  in 

The  New  Republic. 

4* 

The  4-H  girls  are  certainly  making 
wonderful  records  in  their  multifarious 
activities.  In  New  Hampshire,  State  4-11 
clothing  championships  announced  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Sanborn,  as¬ 
sistant  State  club  leader,  give  senior 
recognition  for  1930  to  Ruth  White,  of 
Sullivan  County,  16,  and  junior  honors 
for  1930  to  Beatrice  Spencer,  of  Straf¬ 
ford  County,  15.  Beatrice  is  outstanding 
in  both  clothing  and  canning  activities; 
Ruth  has  done  work  in  canning,  clothing, 
gardening,  homemaking,  and  forestry,  and 
has  raised  a  Holstein  calf  to  maturity. 
The  calf  is  now  valued  at  more  than 
$200.  Ruth  completed  113  articles  of 
clothing,  including  28  dresses,  during 
1930.  This  work  is  valued  at  $133.  She 
is  the  family  dressmaker  and  sews  for 
her  seven  brothers  and  sisters.  Her 
mother  says  “there  are  so  many  things 
Ruth  can  do  in  sewing  which  I  never 
knew  that  she  is  a  great  help  to  me.” 
An  exhibit  of  her  work  in  the  State 
clothing  contest  won  first  place,  and  a 
display  of  125  articles  of  her  work  at 
the  Sullivan  County  4-H  round-up  was 
considered  the  best  individual  example 
ever  seen  in  the  State.  The  clothing  she 
has  made  during  the  six  years  she  has 
been  enrolled  in  4-H  club  work  is  valued 
at  approximately  $325,  the  canning  she 
has  done  at  $125.  She  also  packed  55 
lunth  boxes  during  that  period,  baked 
59  quick  ‘breads  and  43  drop  cakes, 
cooked  14  camp  meals,  made  a  collection 
of  45  leaves  and  twigs,  did  over  375 
hours  of  housework,  and  raised  a  dairy 
calf. 

Beatrice,  the  junior  champion,  com¬ 
pleted  approximately  $50  worth  of  cloth¬ 
ing  during  1930,  and  in  addition  canned 
532  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  She 
was  named  junior  canning  champion  for 
the  State  in  1929,  when  she  canned  a 
total  of  502  jars  of  products  valued  at 
$234,  and  was  awarded  a  three-burner 
oil  stove  as  a  State  prize.  Her  canned 
products  the  last  two  years  have  been 
valued  at  approximately  $450;  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  clothing  which  she  made  at  $85. 

4: 

How  would  you  try  to  cure  a  child 
of  sulking  or  crying  when  things  do  not 
go  his  way?  Miss  Dixon  of  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Agriculture  very  sens¬ 
ibly  remarks : 

Ignoring  a  child  when  he  misbehaves 
is  useful  when  one  feels  «that  the  child 
is  playing  for  attention,  but  it  is  of  no 
particular  ‘help  when  the  child  needs 
guidance  in  discovering  ways  of  meeting 
a  disappointing  situation.  Rife  is  full 
of  disappointments  and  it  is  desirable 
that  a  child  ‘begin  early  to  develop  a 
resourcefulness  in  finding  satisfying  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

What  happens  when  the  child  sulks? 
Isn’t  it  true  that  he  nurses  his  disap¬ 
pointment,  which  grows  .until  it  reaches 
large  proportions  in  his  own  eyes?  He 
then  begins  to  feel  injured  and  abused 
and  to  look  about  for  someone  upon  whom 
to  pin  the  blame  for  his  unhappiness.  I 
have  known  children  to  drop  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  sulking  when  shown  how  they 
look  in  a  mirror  while  sulking.  Encour¬ 
aged  to  smile  while  looking  in  a  mirror 
they  can  see  how  different  is  such  an 
expression  and  how  different  the  effect 
upon  those  whom  they  meet. 

But  we  need  to  help  the  child  to  con¬ 
structive  ways  of  thinking  and  planning 
if  he  is  going  to  grow  out  of  a  habit  of 
sulking.  If  with  the  denial  of  a  request 
we  can  add  a  suggestion  for  something 


that  can  be  permitted  it  often  helps.  Mak¬ 
ing  those  denials  as  few  as  possible  will 
result  in  less  sulking.  If  we  can  guide 
a  child  in  the  planning  of  his  leisure 
time  so  that  he  always  has  many  things 
ahead  to  do,  it  will  not  be  so  hard  to 
find  a  substitute.  By  helping  children  to 
accept  the  inevitable,  such  as  plans 
spoiled  by  changes  in  weather,  with  a 
philosophical  attitude,  we  mav  induce 
them  to  carry  this  attitude  over  into 
other  situations. 

It  is  important  that  examples  be  set 
children  by  the  adult  members  of  the 
family  in  these  matters.  We  know  that 
“crying  over  spilt  milk’’  gets  us  nowhere, 
and  yet  many  adults  hash  and  rehash 
their  disappointments  in  the  presence  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


38,  40,  42,  44,  40 

a  n  d  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30 
requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


878 — Flattering  and 
Popular.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
1G.  18.  20  years,  30, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
3G  requires  31/?  yds. 


187 — Smart  for  the 
Junior.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  G, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  2ts 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  dress  and 
hat  with  l“s  yds. 
of  33-in.  material 
for  blouse  and  1% 
yds.  of  binding.  It 
can  also  be  had  for 
adults  in  sizes  14 
to  20  years.  30  and 
38-in.  bust.  Ten 
cents. 


of  39-in.  material 
with  t,4  yd.  of  39-in. 
contrasting  and  % 
yd.  of  27-in.  laee. 
Ten  cents. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  10,  18,  20 
years,  3G  and  38-iu. 
bust  measure.  Size 
10  requires  4Vi  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


children,  who  are  likely  to  absorb  the 
practice.  In  the  home  where  everyone 
accepts  the  inevitable  cheerfully,  makes 
the  best  of  it,  and  turns  to  <he  doings  of 
something  else,  you  find  an  optimistic 
atmosphere  and  no  room  for  sulking. 


In  Behalf  of  Utility 

Homemaking  is  a  great  achievement 
and  has  a  far-reaching  effect  on  individu¬ 
als  and  on  society.  Memories  hover 
around  the  old  home  kitchen,  the  work¬ 
shop  of  the  home  which  men  and  women, 
whom  the  world  has  reason  to  honor, 
carry  with  them  down  through  the  years; 
recollections  which  are  full  of  significance. 

That  there  are  women  who  do  not  know 
how  to  obtain  comfort  in  the  home  I  am 
forced  to  admit.  By  comfort  is  meant 
the  external  circumstances  which  offer 


physical  well-being  and  a  maximum  of 
convenience.  Labor  in  the  kitchen  has 
been  wonderfully  simplified  during  the 
last  few  years  blit  still  there  are  women 
who  try  to  content  themselves  with  in¬ 
adequate  equipment. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  made  a  discovery 
in  my  friend  Molly’s  kitchen.  She  hurried 
about  while  she  prepared  the  dinner  and 
I  offered  to  help  by  cutting  the  cabbage 
for  hot  slaw.  “You’ll  have  to  cut  it  with 
a  knife,”  she  declared.  “I  never  can  re¬ 
member  to  order  a  new  shredder  when  I 
go  to  town.  The  old  one  is  too  dull  to 
cut  anything.” 

Molly’s  cupboards  revealed  an  anti¬ 
quated  and  dilapidated  kitchen  outfit, 
which  should  have  been  eliminated  long 
ago.  At  this  time  there  was  no  in-between 
saucepans  such  as  I  needed  to  heat  the 
slaw,  so  I  was  compelled  to  use  a  granite 
basin  about  four  sizes  too  large.  This  is 
not  the  only  case  for  in  many  kitchens  the 
lack  of  graduated  sizes  of  basins  and 
saucepans  is  very  apparent.  They  add 
so  much  to  the  comfort  of  working,  and 
as  for  finding  a  sharp  knife,  that  is  im¬ 
possible. 

Spoons  of  different  sizes,  a  knife- 
sharpener,  the  nice  attractive  bowls,  so 
easy  to  get,  and  knives  and  forks,  are  all 
essential  to  the  saving  of  time  and  pa¬ 
tience.  When  an  efficient  system  of  pur¬ 
chasing  is  employed  there  is  no  sense  of 
discomfort.  To  me  a  pair  of  shears  in 
the  kitchen  are  necessary.  Usually  the 
number  of  holders  required  are  lacking 
if  there  are  any  at  all.  Scorched  dish 
towels  bear  evidence  of  the  folly  of  not 
making  up  these  indispensables  for 
which  there  is  always  material  to  be 
found  somewhere  about  the  house. 

In  the  home,  as  every  woman  knows, 
there  are  many  problems  which  require 
consideration.  Not  the  least  of  these  are 
cooking  and  baking.  A  skillful  worker 
feels  that  to  do  good  work,  she  must  have 
good  tools. 

“A  kitchen  clean  and  spicy  sweet, 
With  pots  and  pans  new  shone, 

Where  I  can  mix  and  beat  and  bake, 

A  poem  all  my  own.” 

The  housekeeper  who  makes  frequent 
use  of  a  high  wooden  stool  will  conserve 
her  energies  and  do  her  work  better  than 
the  one  who  wears  herself  out  by  stand¬ 
ing  on  her  feet  all  day.  The  most  amaz¬ 
ing  aspect  in  regard  to  proper  equip¬ 
ment  is  that  it  is  not  expensive.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  these  requisites  which  show  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  management,  which  cost  so 
little,  even  when  buying  a  good  article, 
at  a  fair  price,  is  an  economy  in  the  end. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  there  are 
people  who  take  pains  to  buy  the  best, 
give  it  little  care  and  then  neglect  it  al¬ 
together.  A  high-priced  car  may  be 
ruined  by  a  careless  driver;  so  it  is  with 
household  utensils  for  which  a  good  price 
has  been  paid.  The  housewife  who  makes 
a  regular  inspection  of  her  possessions 
will  save  money  in  the  end,  even  though 
she  uses  them  herself. 

Adequate  and  well-placed  lights  are  a 
joy.  Arranged  in  such  a  way  that  sev¬ 
eral  persons  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
reading  or  studying  without  having  to 
disarrange  chairs  or  have  the  room 
thrown  into  confusion  are  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  overhead  light  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages  but  lamps  in  different  parts  of 
a  room  give  a  sense  of  comfort  and  well¬ 
being. 

Now  about  beds.  No  one  in  a  well 
regulated  home  need  put  up  with  dilapi¬ 
dated  springs  or  a  lumpy  mattress.  Spend¬ 
ing  so  great  a  part  of  our'  lives  in  bed. 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  blankets  and  good,  comfortable 
beds. '  Where  there  are  lapses  in  man¬ 
agement  it  would  seem  that  the  home¬ 
maker  had  not  examined  her  surround¬ 
ings  with  an  impartial  eye.  It  is  infre¬ 
quently,  however,  that  this  fault  is  from 
a  sense  of  thrift.  Engrossed  in  her 
household  routine,  she  does  not  pay  much 
attention  to  what  in  another  woman’s 
home  would  be  a  serious  fault. 

Then  a  well-stocked  linen  closet,  towels 
for  the  kitchen  and  bathroom,  cleaning 
cloths  and  dusters,  do  away  with  an  ir¬ 
ritating  hunt  from  cellar  to  attic.  The 
elimination  of  worn-out  articles  which 
have  become  useless  by  long  service  goes 
far  toward  giving  pleasant  surroundings 
and  restfulness.  This  is  a  forward  mov¬ 
ing  world  and  none  of  us  care  to  be  left 
behind. 

A  desk  for  keeping  the  farm  accounts, 
for  taking  care  of  bills  and  receipts  is  a 
necessity.  Preferably  one  of  quality  but 
of  simple  construction. 

If  possible  have  a  place  which  is  order¬ 
ly  and  well-equipped  for  the  important 
activities  of  sewing  and  mending.  Al¬ 
though  garment-making  in  many  homes 
has  gone  the  way  of  the  spinning  wheel, 
still  there  are  women  who  take  great 
pleasure  in  making  pretty  things  to  wear. 
To  them  it  is  not  hard  work  bat  an  out¬ 
let  for  their  artistic  gifts. 

These  fundamental  activities  of  the 
home  tend  to  foster  closer  human  rela¬ 
tionships.  Work  should  be  shared  in  by 
members  of  the  family,  if  this  sharing 
tends  to  the  betterment  of  family  life. 
The  great  objective  of  the  work  done 
there  is  for  perfecting  these  same  re¬ 
lationships  which  make  the  house — no 
matter  where  it  is  or  what  it  is — a  home. 

JESSIE  ROCKEFELLER. 


The  Primary  Valentine 
Party 

The  oldest  of  our  four  children  started 
school  last  September,  and  it  is  proving 
to  be  a  series  of  important  events,  pot 
only  for  her,  but  for  all  the  family,  espe¬ 


cially  the  five-year-old  who  will  be  going 
also,  next  year.  These  have  been  the 
newly-acquired  books,  the  interesting 
handwork,  the  new  songs,  the  Christmas 
entertainment,  and  afterward  the  tree 
with  a  small  gift  for  each  child. 

Blit  the  latest  and  perhaps  the  most 
anticipated  event  was  a  valentine  party. 
Our  teacher  is  a  very  young  woman  with 
only  two  years’  experience,  but  she  pos¬ 
sesses  enough  enthusiasm  and  interest  in 
the  children  to  make  up  for  any  lack  of 
experience.  You  may  imagine  the  re¬ 
sponse  she  received  when,  about  two 
weeks  before,  she  asked  those  22  first 
and  second  grades  if  they  would  like  to 
give  their  mothers  and  small  brothers  and 
sisters  a  valentine  party.  The  mothers 
lost  no  time  in  offering  the  refreshments, 
and  the  plans  took  shape  rapidly. 

As  I  sat  watching  the  eager  faces  I 
wondered  how  much  good  had  resulted 
and  might  result.  First,  perhaps  should 
he  listed  the  children’s  enjoyment,  both  in 
anticipation  and  in  participation.  The 
children  made  heart-shaped  invitations, 
which  they  proudly  carried  home;  they 
decorated  plain  napkins  with  tiny  red 
hearts;  they  made  paper  baskets  for  their 
candy,  and  surprise  valentines  for  their 
mothers. 

But  perhaps  because  I  have  been  a 
teacher  and  have  coped  with  the  teachers’ 
as  well  as  the  mothers’  problems,  to  me 
the  finest  thing  about  that  party  was  the 
courageous,  friendly  spirit  which  prompt¬ 
ed  that  young  teacher — who  only  a  few 
months  ago  was  a  stranger  in  our  midst 
— to  make  the  effort  to  form  a  bond  of 
sympathy  between  herself  and  the  moth¬ 
ers,  and  among  the  mothers  themselves. 
We  listened  as  the  children  sang,  watched 
them  play  their  games  and  receive  their 
valentines,  and  then  we  ate  together  a 
lunch  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  planning  of  a  group  of  hostesses. 
And  I  believe  we  each  realized  that, 
though  our  interests  might  be  as  varied 
as  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  we  have  one 
common  interest — the  welfare  of  that 
group  of  children. 

God  bless  the  friendly  teachers,  and 
help  us  mothers  to  speak  the  word  of  ap¬ 
preciation,  assure  them  of  our  co-opera¬ 
tion,  invite  them  to  our  homes,  and  take 
every  opportunity  to  make  their  sojourn 
with  us  a  happy  one.  E.  a.  k. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Balbriggan  pajamas  are  seen  both  for 
children  and  young  women.  Misses’  sizes 
15  to  17  cost  $1.95.  They  have  short 
sleeves  and  flaring  sailor  trousers  fitted 
on  a  hip  yoke.  They  are  very  light  in 
weight,  easily  washed,  and  do  not  re¬ 
quire  ironing.  They  are  offered  in  many 
smart  colors;  coral,  maize,  tangerine, 
French  blue  and  apple  green.  We  also 
see  the  elaborate  styles  in  pajamas  for 
day  and  evening  wear,  the  newest  being 
dancing  pajamas  with  taffeta  jackets. 
These  are  very  wide  at  the  feet,  pleated 
or  gauged  into  a  pointed  yoke,  so  that 
they  look  like  the  usual  long  skirt.  The 
little  bolero  jacket  has  cape  sleeves  com¬ 
ing  to  the  elbow.  As  a  dancing  costume, 
this  is  more  modest  than  the  skimpy  lit¬ 
tle  wisps  of  dresses  that  have  been  in 
vogue. 

Pull-on  gloves  of  chamois  lisle,  the 
longer  length  for  wear  with  three-quar¬ 
ter  sleeves,  were  seen  for  $1.84.  They 
come  in  new  colors  with  contrasting  hand 
stitching,  and  we  noted  among  them  navy 
with  white  stitching. 

Floor  space  is  valuable  in  a  city  apart¬ 
ment.  and  we  recently  saw  a  new  radio 
which  only  occupies  a  space  of  one  square 
foot.  It  was  a  tall  square  column  of 
beautifully  finished  wood,  which  harmo¬ 
nized  very  well  with  modernistic  furni¬ 
ture.  Our  personal  impression  was  that 
it  only  needed  some  Thlinkit  carvings 
to  look  like  a  totem  pole. 

Vapor  is  a  very  popular  shade  in  stock¬ 
ings,  because  it  seems  to  harmonize  with 
everything.  It  is  neither  gray  nor  biege, 
but  seems  a  mingling  of  both. 

Ramie  fiber  is  a  new  straw  seen  in 
Spring  millinery.  It  is  woven  in  smooth 
half-inch  squares,  but  is  so  flexible  that 
it  drapes  like  a  fabric.  We  saw  one  ir¬ 
regular  little  turban  of  black  ramie, 
trimmed  across  the  nape  of  the  neck  with 
pale  yellow  primroses. 

Scarf  blouses  are  shown  for  wear  with 
the  Spring  suits.  One  style  noted  had 
short  sleeves  trimmed  with  perky  little 
bows  and  a  curved  neck  line  tied  in  front 
with  a  fringed  scarf.  Others  had  scarfs 
that  were  brought  up  around  the  neck 
above  the  coat  collar.  They  are  seen  in 
white  satin  and  in  bright-colored  silk. 

Some  of  the  bed  springs  of  coiled  wire 
are  first  covered  with  felt  and  then  boxed 
in  heavy  ticking.  The  effect  is  very  neat, 
but  we  like  the  open  spring  because  it  is 
always  sanitary,  and  really  must  be  airier 
in  hot  weather.  At  one  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  the  open  and  boxed  springs 
in  excellent  quality  for  single  beds  were  a 
trifle  under  ten  dollars.  A  well-made 
coiled  spring  of  a  lighter  weight  was 
$7.44. 


Date  Cookies 

One  cup  brown  sugar,  one-third  cup 
shortening,  two  eggs,  four  tablespoons 
hot  water,  one  level  teaspoon  soda,  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  two  cups 
flour  in  which  is  sifted  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  1  4b.  or  package  of  dates 
pitted  and  cut  up,  one-lialf  to  one  cup 
walnut  meats  chopped  not  too  flue.  Drop 
in  small  spoonfuls  on  greased  tins,  sprin¬ 
kle  sugar  on  top  and  bake.  N.  M.  c. 
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Let’s  Make  Bread 

Is  it  old-fashioned  to  make  one’s  own 
bread?  Some  of  us,  I  fear,  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  so,  and  have 
long  since  eliminated  the  busy  baking  day 
from  the  calender  of  their  household 
work.  It's  so  much  easier  and  neater  to 
have  our  bread  and  rolls  brought  to  the 
door  in  a  waxed-paper  wrapper  by  the 
grocer  or  baker  boy,  and  hundreds  of 
well-meaning  women  all  over  this  broad 
land  of  ours  have  said  with  much  deter¬ 
mination,  “I  am  not  going  to  deprive  my¬ 
self,  as  my  mother  or  grandmother  did, 
of  the  opportunity  for  cultivating  the 
higher  things  of  life  by  kneading  my  own 
doughs ;  let  the  commercial  baker  do  it, 
the  day  of  homemade  bread  has  gone  by, 
together  with  all  the  other  bothersome, 
fussy  household  procedures.” 

Yet,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and 
done  regarding  the  drudgery  of  baking 
day,  and  the  convenience  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  baker,  there  are  still  some  house¬ 
wives  who  prefer  making  the  household 
bread,  or  at  least,  a  part  of  it.  Not  al¬ 
together  because  of  an  old-fashioned 
American  sentiment,  or  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  though  the  latter  might  be 
considered  with  quite  a  bit  of  profit  to 
the  home  baker,  but  with  the  pleasurable 
thrill  she  gets  from  watching  the  growth 
of  yeast  fermentation  and  the  zest  of 
kneading  the  dough.  There  is  something 
interestingly  helpful  and  worth  while  in 
creating  a  batch  of  bread,  or  making  rolls 
that  have  a  flavor  hard  to  equal  and 
never  surpassed  by  the  commercial  bakery 
product. 

Assembling  the  right  tools  for  the  work 
is  important  in  good  bread-making,  and 
there  are  many  adorable  mixing  and 
baking  utensils  to  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices,  that  are  a  pleasure  to  use.  Among 
them  is  the  aluminum  bread-mixer,  with 
its  closely  fitting  cover  and  highly  pol¬ 
ished  surface,  simple  lines  and  so  well 
constructed  that  it  will  last  a  lifetime.  A 
kitchen  motor  consumes  very  little  cur¬ 
rent  and  could  be  easily  installed  in  a 
kitchen  where  there  is  electricity.  The 
oven  thermometer  has  done  away  with 
the  old-time  struggle  of  oven  temperature, 
whither  your  range  be  electric,  gas,  oil 
or  coal. 

The  enamel-ware  mixing  bowls,  so  gaily 
colored,  add  a  modern  note  to  your  work. 
They  come  in  several  colors,  green,  red, 
rose,  blue,  orange  and  gray,  and  may  be 
chosen  to  suit  the  color  scheme  of  your 
kitchen,  and  there  are  spoons  with 
enameled  handles  to  match.  Think  of 
popping  a  batch  of  creamy  velvety  bread 
dough  into  a  big  orange  or  heavenly  blue 
mixing  bowl,  lined  with  yellow,  and  tuck¬ 
ing  over  it  a  dainty  cloth  to  match  the 
bowl.  Wouldn’t  it  give  you  a  thrill 
every  time  you  took  a  peep  at  the  bub¬ 
bling  mass  beneath?  Kitchen  science 
and  kitchen  art  have  changed  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  bread-making  into  a  charming  ad¬ 
venture  of  skill  and  work,  combined  with 
beauty  of  color. 

Now  for  the  main  point  of  good  bread¬ 
making  :  First  use  a  good  brand  of  Hour 
and  fresh  yeast.  This  is  very  important. 
Since  yeast  is  a  plant  it  must  be  put  at 
a  proper  temperature  to  grow.  Watch 
each  process  carefully ;  lightness  and 
sweetness  depends  as  much  on  the  way 
in  which  bread  is  made  as  on  the  mate¬ 
rials  used.  During  the  rising  and  knead¬ 
ing,  the  temperature  has  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  dough,  and  best  results  are 
gained  by  keeping  it  from  SO  to  85  de¬ 
grees.  Protect  the  rising  dough  from 
drafts,  for  if  chilled  or  too  cold  it  will 
not  rise ;  nor  from  too  much  heat,  for  if 
too  warm  the  yeast  acts  violently  and 
produces  a  coarse  textured  bread,  or  it 
is  killed  and  will  not  act  at  all.  Yeast 
when  mixed  into  the  dough  and  kept  at 
the  right  temperature  throws  off  count¬ 
less  tiny  gas  bubbles  which  lighten  the 
dough,  and  make  the  bread  palatable  and 
digestible. 

Just  a  word  about  the  yeast :  There  are 
three  kinds  of  yeast,  liquid,  dry  and  com¬ 
pressed.  The  most  popular  of  these  is 
the  compressed  yeast,  which  can  be  easily 
obtained  at  any  grocery  store,  even  in 
the  small  country  store.  If  dry  yeast 
must  be  used,  however,  soak  a  cake  in 
two  cups  of  lukewarm  water  or  unsalted 
potato-water,  then  beat  in  a  part  of  the 
flour  given  in  your  recipe  for  the  quick 
method,  cover  closely  and  keep  in  a 
warm  place  over  night ;  in  the  morning 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  with  com¬ 
pressed  yeast. 

To  bake  bread  just  right  means  a  hot 
oven  (425  degrees),  that  the  bread  may 
continue  to  rise  for  it)  or  15  minutes  after 
being  placed  in  the  oven  ;  then  reduce  it 
to  moderate  heat,  so  the  rising  may  cease 
and  the  loaf  begin  to  brown.  Bread  is 
baked  to  kill  the  yeast  plant,  to  render 
the  starch  soluble,  to  expel  the  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxide  and  to  form  a  well- 
flavored  crust.  The  method  I  am  giving 
below  is  known  as  the  quick  method  of 
bread-making  and  is  the  one  most  com¬ 
monly  used.  The  amount  makes  four 
loaves  of  bread,  or  its  equivalent  in  rolls. 

White  Bread  —  Quick  Method.  —  Put 
four  tablespoons  of  shortening  and 
two  tablespoons  of  sugar  in  a  mixing 
bowl,  add  one  quart  of  scalded  milk,  whey, 
or  potato  water,  and  stir  until  shorten¬ 
ing  and  sugar  is  dissolved.  Cool  until 
lukewarm,  then  add  two  compressed  yeast, 
cakes,  iirst  dissolved  in  one-half  cup  of 
lukewarm  water,  with  enough  flour  to 
make  a  soft  batter.  Beat  well,  cover, 
and  let  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few 
minutes,  or  until  bubbles  begin  to  form, 
then  add  two  teaspoons  of  salt  and  enough 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Turn  out 
on  a  floured  board  and  knead  10  minutes, 


or  five  minutes  if  a  bread  mixer  is  used, 
Place  in  a  well-oiled  mixing  bowl,  or 
leave  in  the  mixer,  cover,  and  let  rise, 
about  three  hours,  or  until  double  its  bulk. 
Turn  out,  knead  again,  shape  into  loaves, 
and  place  in  well-oiled  baking  tins,  cover 
and  let  rise  for  an  hour  longer,  or  until 
tins  are  filled,  and  bake. 

Entire  Wheat  Bread. — Scald  two  cups 
of  milk,  and  add  one-fourth  cup  of  sugar, 
one-third  cup  of  molasses,  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt ;  cool,  and  when  lukewarm 
add  one  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  one-fourth 
cup  of  warm  water,  with  4%  cups  of  en¬ 
tire  wheat  flour.  Beat  well,  cover,  and 
let  rise  to  double  its  bulk,  again  beat, 
and  turn  into  oiled  baking  tins,  or  gem 
pans ;  let  rise,  and  bake.  Entire  wheat 
bread  should  not  quite  double  its  bulk 
during  the  last  stage  of  rising. 

Rolls  and  Coffee  Cakes. — For  a  foun¬ 
dation  from  which  Parker  House  rolls, 
or  a  variety  of  other  rolls,  coffee  cakes, 
and  English  muffins  may  be  easily  made 
with  wonderful  results,  scald  one  pint  of 
milk,  add  two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  When  lukewarm, 
add  one  compressed  yeast  cake,  dissolved 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  bread,  and 
three  cups  of  sifted  flour.  Beat  until 
smooth,  cover,  and  let  rise  one  hour,  then 
beat  in  four  tablespoons  of  shortening, 
melted,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  lightly 
beaten  eggs,  and  three  cups  of  sifted 
flour.  Knead  five  minutes.  Place  the 
dough  in  a  well-oiled  mixing  bowl,  cover, 
and  let  rise  1%  hours,  or  until  double  its 
bulk.  Turn  out  on  a  floured  board,  and 
it  is  ready  to  roll  or  shape  into  any  form 
desired. 

For  Parker  House  rolls,  roll  out  to  one- 
third  inch  thickness  and  shape  with  a 
biscuit-cutter,  first  dipped  in  flour.  Then 
with  the  handle  of  a  case  knife  make  a 
crease  through  the  middle  of  each  piece; 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Endless  Chain. — This  makes  a  pretty  quilt  when 
prints  are  used.  One  can  use  the  scraps  that 
accumulate  about  the  home.  The  blocks  are 
joined  with  white,  which  makes  the  chains 
run  two  ways  of  the  quilt.  Silk  neckties  may 
be  used  for  a  slumber  robe.  The  price  of  the 
pattern  is  lo  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


brush  over  one-half  with  melted  butter, 
fold,  and  press  the  edges  together.  Place 
in  an  oiled  baking  sheet,  one  inch  apart, 
cover,  let  rise,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
from  12  to  15  minutes.  This  amount 
will  make  three  dozen  rolls. 

Cinnamon  rolls  are  delicious  made  from 
this  recipe.  Use  half  the  amount  made 
for  Parker  House  rolls.  Roll  .the  dough 
out  thin,  brush  over  with  melted  butter, 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  rais¬ 
ins,  then  roll  up  exactly  like  a  jelly  roll, 
and  cut  in  l^-inch  pieces.  Spread  a 
deep  baking  pan  thick  with  butter,  then 
sprinkle  this  liberally  with  brown  sugar, 
and  place  the  rolls,  cut  side  down,  on  the 
sugar,  and  let  rise  until  very  light.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven.  Turn  out,  upside  down, 
as  soon  as  removed  from  the  oven. 

For  two  coffee  cakes  take  one-half  of 
the  foundation  dough,  roll  out  and  fit  in¬ 
to  square  or  round  layer-cake  tins,  brush 
over  with  beaten  egg,  and  cover  with  the 
following  mixture ;  Cream  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  with  one-third  cup  of 
sugar  and  one  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  then 
add  three  tablespoons  of  sifted  flour. 
Cover,  and  let  them  rise  until  very  light, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  20  minutes. 

A  braided  coffee  cake  is  much  easier 
to  make  than  it  looks,  and  it  makes  a 
nice  change  from  the  ordinary  square  or 
round  ones.  Cut  off  three  pieces  of  the 
raised  dough  of  equal  size,  and  roll,  using 
the  hands  until  each  piece  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick  and  10  or  15  inches 
long.  Press  the  ends  of  the  strands  firm¬ 
ly  together  with  one  hand,  and  braid  the 
lengths  together.  Put  on  an  oiled  baking- 
sheet,  cover,  let  rise,  then  brush  over  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  slightly  beaten,  and 
diluted  with  one  tablespoon  of  cold  water. 
Sprinkle  over  this  a  layer  of  chopped 
blanched  almonds  or  peanuts,  and  bake. 

English  Muffins. — Put  buttered  muf¬ 
fin  rings  on  a  hot  greased  gridle.  Fill 
one-half  full  with  the  raised  roll  founda¬ 
tion  mixture,  and  bake  slowly  until  well 
raised  and  brown  underneath;  turn  muf¬ 
fins  and  rings  and  brown  on  the  other 
side.  Reduce  the  heat  after  they  are 
browned  to  complete  baking,  or  place  in 
a  moderate  oven  for  a  few  minutes. 

If  one  is  energetic  enough  to  bake  rolls 
or  muffins  for  breakfast,  put  a  part  of 
the  foundation  dough  in  the  icebox,  after 
the  second  rising,  and  when  you  are  ready 
to  use  it,  cut  off  the  desired  amount, 
knead,  shape  into  rolls  or  muffins,  and 


let  rise  until  double  its  bulk,  then  bake 
in  a  hot  oven.  rosamoxd  lampman. 


Hot  Cross  Buns  and 
Easter  Rolls 

The  following  recipe  for  hot  cross  buns 
is  ideal  for  making  the  soft  pretzels  re¬ 
quested  on  page  226. 

Two  cups  of  milk,  a  half  cup  of  sugar, 
three-quarters  cup  of  butter,  three  eggs, 
three  cups  of  flour,  half  teaspoon  of  salt, 
one  cake  of  compressed  yeast  and  half  a 
cup  of  tepid  water,  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon.  Scald  the  milk,  add  sugar  and 
butter,  and  cool  to  lukewarm.  Dissolve 
the  yeast  in  tepid  water  and  add  to  the 
cooled  milk  mixture.  Beat  the  eggs  and 
add  them  to  the  liquid  with  a  half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt.  Add  the  flour  and  beat 
until  the  sponge  is  light  and  foamy.  Add 
enough  more  flour  at  once  to  make  as  soft 
as  bread  dough,  set  aside  in  a  large 
greased  mixing  bowl,  or  pan.  When  it 
has  doubled  in  size  shape  small  pieces  in¬ 
to  round  biscuits.  Place  them  an  inch 
apart  on  buttered  tins.  Put  in  warm 
place  to  double  in  size.  When  ready  to 
put  in  the  oven  score  the  top  of  each 
bun  with  a  cross,  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
and  brush  the  tops  with  the  yolk  of  one 
egg  beaten  into  two  tablespoons  of  milk 
and  one  tablespoon  of  sugar.  Dust  the 
cross  with  cinnamon  and  return  to  the 
oven  a  few  minutes. 

This  rule  makes  a  generous  amount  of 
buns,  and  the  dough  is  very  nice  to  han¬ 
dle  for  Easter  breads.  For  braids  take 
three,  pieces  of  dough — one  has  to  judge 
the  size,  but  perhaps  like  a  small  cup — 
and  roll  them  out  in  long  strips  on  the 
pastry  board.  The  board  must  be  very 
smooth  and  no  flour  used.  Where  three 
strips  are  ready,  braid,  and  circle  in  a 
round  tin,  make  a  few  biscuits  for  center 
and  the  children  call  them  “rabbit  nests 
with  eggs.”  Or  if  the  biscuits  are  re¬ 
moved  and  colored  eggs  added  the  effect 
is  very  charming  for  Easter  breakfast. 
We  make  the  buns  for  Good  Friday  and 
keep  the  fancies  for  Easter  Sunday. 

Now  for  the  pretzels.  Roll  a  some¬ 
what  larger  strip  than  for  braids,  throw 
it  out  in  a  semi-circle  on  board,  take  both 
ends  and  give  a  couple  of  twists,  turn 
back  on  to  center  and  pinch  the  ends 
down.  Handle  carefully  to  keep  shape 
and  give  plenty  of  room  to  rise  on  tins. 

We  also  made  another  shape  called 
“snecker-liouses”  or  something  like.  We 
children  liked  them  the  best  of  all.  Be¬ 
gin  by  preparing  a  strip  of  dough  and 
roll  from  each  end  at  once  toward  center 
in  opposite  directions.  They  were  also 
made  like  these  from  cookie  dough  for 
Christmas  tree  decorations. 

My  notes  regarding  the  buns  states 
that  the  addition  of  raisins  and  currants 
came  from  some  modern  housekeeper,  and 
that  the  German  housewife  pipes  white 
icing  in  the  cross  of  each  bun.  They  are 
extremely  good,  and  none  are  left  to 
grow  stale  even  if  you  make  a  double 
batch.  We  rather  enjoy  our  Easter 
breakfast  of  grapefruit,  cream  and  cof¬ 
fee,  and  the  braid  before  mentioned  filled 
with  eggs  colored  from  onion  skins — a 
delightful  change  from  the  everyday  pan¬ 
cake  meal.  We  mark  initials  or  designs 
on  the  eggshells  with  soap  or  parowax 
and  drop  in  the  kettle  of  boiling  water  in 
which  a  very  generous  amount  of  onion 
peelings  has  been  steeping  for  some  time. 
The  eggs  come  out  the  prettiest  shades — 
no  two  alike — and  without  a  single  trace 
of  onion  flavor. 

borne  may  omit  the  grated  lemon  peel, 
but  tne  buns  would  then  lack  the  flavor 
by  which  we  distinguish  them  from  any 
other  breads  which  we  make  from  time  to 
time.  We  have  had  socials  for  our 
church  on  Easter  Monday  evenings  and 
served  pretzels  made  as  described  with 
egg  salads,  creamed  potatoes,  etc. 

MRS.  B. 


Whole  Wheat  Bread 
and  Cake 

Following  is  my  recipe  for  100  per  cent 
whole  wheat  bread:  One  3%-lb.  bag  (11 
cups)  100  per  cent  whole  wheat  flour, 
two  tablespoons  salt,  two  yeast  cakes  (if 
set  in  the  morning;  one  if  set  at  night), 
Three  pints  warm  water  (or  half  water, 
half  milk,  or  all  milk).  This  makes  a 
very  soft  dough.  If  I  am  in  a  hurry,  I 
put  the  dough  into  pans  right  after  mix¬ 
ing;  that  is  to  say,  the  customary  rising 
in  the  mixing  bowl  is  omitted. 

I  use  the  100  per  cent  whole  wheat 
self-rising  pancake  flour  for  pies,  cakes 
and  cookies.  Try  the  six-egg  sponge  cake 
with  a  cup  of  whole-wheat  flour  instead 
of  the  usual  cup  of  white  flour,  and  you 
will  find  you  never  ate  good  sponge"  cake 
before. 

Lancashire  Tea  Cakes.  —  Five  cups 
whole-wheat  bread  flour,  %  cup  butter, 
2 y2  cups  milk,  one  to  two  yeast  cakes, 
V-2  lb.  small  raisins,  two  eggs,  *4  cup 
sugar,  a  little  grated  lemon  rind.  Eat 
while  fresh.  mrs.  douglas  best. 


Pineapple  Pie 

Combine  %  cup  sifted  pastry  flour, 
one  cup  sugar,  (4  teaspoon  of  salt.  Add 
two  cups  scalded  milk  gradually.  Put  in 
double  boiler.  Cook  until  thickened,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  Pour  small  amount  over 
three  beaten  egg  yolks.  Return  to  boiler, 
cook  three  or  four  minutes.  Add  two 
tablespoons  of  butter,  two  tablespoons  of 
lemon  juice,  1%  cups  grated  pineapple, 
one  cup  cocoanut,  then  cool  and  pour  in 
a  nine-inch  crust.  Top  with  meringue 
made  of  egg  whites.  c.  L. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


Yon  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 

?rade,  artistic  wall  paper 
or  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


CjT| 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Baby’s  Best  Friends! 

CUTICURA  SOAP 
CUTICIJRA  OINTMENT 
and  CIJTICIJRA  TALCUM 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Caticura,”  Dept  26B,  Malden,  Maat. 


SILK  PATCHWORK  PIECES 

unassorted 

Lengths  up  to  3  8  yard.  $1.50  per  pound  or  4 
pounds  for  $5.00 

Lengths  from  1/2  to  1  yard,  $3.00  per  pound 
or  2  pounds  for  $5.00 

Prices  include  postage 

REMNANT  SALES  DEPT.— CHENEY  BROTHERS 
Manufacturers,  So.  Manchester,  Conn. 

In  ordering  please  mention  RURAL  NEW-  YORKER 


EVERY  GARDENER  and  GROWER 

WANTS  TO  KNOW  how  to  improve  the  soil  and  grow  more 
and  finer  vegetables,  more  and 
better  truit.  the  finest  flowers, 
plants,  trees  and  shrub!,, 
not  house  methods,  etc.  All 
told  by  E.  c.  Vick  in  4  new 
books  that  answer  problems 
1  and  assure  success.  Price  $6. 
1  Sent  free  on  approval,  pay- 
9  able  $1  a  month  it  satisfied. 
f  Send  name  today  and  get  books 
at  publisher’s  risk.  Garden 
folder  free  THEO.  AUDEL,  65 
West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
Dept  VII. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

*  Wall  Paper 

9  To  Paper  a  10x12 
Room  Complete 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog 
A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2d  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WOOL 


—  BLANKETS  - 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  gcxls. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered.  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
107  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 

U/nni  taken  in  exchange  for  virgin  wool 
””  h.  products.  Write  for  particulars. 

Maine  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Assn.  Augusta,  Maine 


Mrs.  Rorcr’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . .  ...  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

lee  Creams,  Water  lees,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.01* 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes .  75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

For  sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


BANK  BY  MAIL  \ 

Let  your  savings  a 
earn  our  big  rate  ^ 
of  interest.  2 

Send  coupon  for  * 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

4k»  i 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

q^le 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
^  ▼  BANK  ^  ^ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name - 

Address - 
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Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9-A  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Bring  them  back  with 
this  great  healer 


Here  is  the  “neck  of  the  bottle”  of  milk  profits  that 
must  be  kept  free  from  ills  or  injuries  that  clog  the 
daily  milk  flow.  Because  the  delicate  tissues  of 
udders  and  teats  are  susceptible  to  troubles  which 
may  quickly  become  serious,  swift,  thorough  heal¬ 
ing  means  everything.  Bag  Balm  prevents  losses  by 
promoting  a  normal,  comfortable  condition,  often 
healing  common  hurts  between 
milkings,  reducing  inflammations 
and  penetrating  to  the  seat  of 
many  other  udder  and  teat 
troubles.  Clean  and  pleasant  to 
use — cannot  taint  the  milk.  Keep 
it  on  hand  for  dairy  and  home 
uses.  Sent  postpaid  if  not  at 
your  dealer’s.  Authoritative  Cow 
Book  by  prominent  veterinarian 
free  on  request. 


Groom  Them  this 
Modern  Way 

now  replaces  inefficient  hand-grooming — 
getting  all  the  dust,  loose  hair  and  em¬ 
bedded  dirt,  protecting  the  milk  and 
utensils  by  keeping  the  dirt  of  grooming 
out  of  the  air  of  the  dairy,  giving  amazing 
results  with  minimum  labor.  This  at¬ 
tractive,  portable  equipment  earns  its  first 
cost  in  improved  production  while  keeping 

cows  and  horses 
clean  and  sleek, 
cleaning  car  up¬ 
holstery  and  serv¬ 
ing  many  house¬ 
hold  uses.  Write 
today  for  illustrated 
folder  and  free 
demonstration 
offer. 

HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 


Oneida, 


pil 

Hi  MHSH 

HINM&hC 

GROOMER 


A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 

Flexible — they  bend  with  the  teat  and 
STAY  IN  THE  TEAT  until  removed. 
Small  rounded  end,  easy  toinserUNo^ 
sharp  points.  Large  jar  of  36 
Dilators  in  Medicated  Oint- . 
ment  mailed  postpaid  for , 

$1.00,  if  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  —  or  we 
will  send  free  samples. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  5,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 

The  only  soft-surface  dilators 


EAR  TAGS 

Samples  Free 


Stamped  with  name’,  initials,  ad¬ 
dress,  serial  numbers.  Also  cow 
blankets,  punches,  tattoo  outfits, 
veterinary  instruments,  etc.  Com¬ 
plete  1931  Catalog  with  many  new 
items,  sent  free.  Write  today. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO., 

22Maln  St..  West  Lebanon.  N.  H. 


SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
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Breeders'! 

Suppi 
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Cat 


MAM  or  BACON  f 


'Casaks”,  the 

new  patented  meat  coverings 
prevent  mold  and  keep  skippers, 
flies  and  other  insects  from  spoil¬ 
ing  your  home-cured  meat.  Cut  to 
exact  shape — easy  to  use.  Save 
their  cost  many  times  over. 
Long-Lasting— use  them  as  many 
seasons  as  you  like.  Ironclad 
money-back  guarantee  protect* 
you.  Send  $1  for  trial  package  of 
two  ham  coverings  or  pay  postman 
on  delivery.  Write  today. 

ETTLINGER  CASING  COMPANY 
1923  Wyandotia  Si.,  Kansas  Cliy,  Mo. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.*F.  and  you  ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Observations  of  a  Livestock  Man 

Around  and  Across  the  Continent 

By  R.  W.  DUCK 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

A  new  nitrogenous  supplemental  feed 
for  hogs  is  being  developed  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  coast  fisheries.  It  is  called  crab 
meal  and  consists  of  the  entire  ground, 
dried  crab,  including  the  shells.  It  is 
not  so  palatable  as  fish  meal  but,  when 
mixed  with  other  feeds,  is  suitable  in  a 
5  per  cent  mixture.  It  sells  for  $30  per 
ton  retail  and,  on  test  at  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  .Station,  it  had  about  the  same  feed 
value  as  fish  meal  and  was  higher  in 
calcium.  Pigs  so  fed  had  made  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  per  head  of  1.5  lbs. 

The  country  between  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  is  mostly  a  flat 
sandy  loam.  On  February  12,  all  of  the 
farmers  through  this  section  were  out  in 
their  fields,  busy  with  their  Spring  plow¬ 
ing.  This  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
cotton  sections  in  the  State.  Most  of  the 
land  is  owned  in  large  areas  by  people 
who  do  not  live  on  it.  The  land  is 
either  rented  or  farmed  on  the  shares. 
A  standard  rental  through  this  section  is 


seemed  to  he  found  very  little  on  the  pine 
trees.  The  water,  live  and  scrub  oaks, 
which  seem  the  most  abundant,  were 
completely  covered,  and  the  farther  south 
one  travels  the  heavier  the  moss  be¬ 
comes.  Lower,  swampier  land  seemed  to 
be  more  heavily  infested  than  the  higher 
lands.  The  moss  is  used  some  for  filling 
mattresses  and  upholstery.  It  has  no 
feed  value,  cattle  do  not  eat  it.  The 
most  ghostly  sights  imaginable  are  some 
of  these  low  lands,  densely  wooded  with 
dead  trees,  thickly  covered  with  hanging 
moss,  and  a  pale  moonlight  filtering 
through. 

South  Carolina  probably  has  the  most 
beautiful  magnolia  trees  in  the  world. 
The  Magnolia  Gardens,  near  Charleston, 
is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  spot  I 
have  ever  seen  for  vegetation.  The  trees 
do  not  bloom  until  March.  As  Gals¬ 
worthy  says.  “Nothing  so  free  and  gra¬ 
cious,  so  lovely  and  wistful,  nothing  so 
richly  colored,  yet  so  ghostlike,  exists, 
planted  by  the  sons  of  men.”  While 


The  Southern  Formula,  “A  Negro,  a  mule  and  his  15  acres  of  cotton  land.” 
Spring  plowing  is  at  its  height  in  South  Carolina,  about  the  middle  of  February. 


These  shotes  are  being  fattened  on  a  fiveper  cent  mixture  of  the  new  nitrogenous 
supplemental  feed,  crabrneal.  They  have  been  gaining  at  the  rate  of  1.5  per  head 

daily. 


$10  per  acre,  with  nothing  furnished,  ex¬ 
cept  a  shack,  a  cabin  to  live  in.  If 
farmed  on  the  shares  it  is  customary  to 
divide  everything  half  and  half,  this  in¬ 
cludes  all  expenses  and  the  crop. 

There  are  quite  a  few  white  farmers 
but,  most  of  the  farming  is  done  by 
Negroes.  Cotton  and  tobacco  constitute 
the  principal  crops.  South  Carolina 
raises  a  little  more  cotton  than  North 
Carolina,  but  produces  considerably  less 
tobacco.  One  man  and  a  mule  usually 
prepares,  plants  and  harvests  from  10  to 
20  acres  of  cotton  here.  A  good  many 
of  them  are  now  using  fertilizer.  They 
plant  the  last  of  March  and  first  part  of 
April  for  cotton  and  just  a  little  later 
for  tobacco.  Cotton  is  harvested  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  tobacco  in  August.  The  ten¬ 
ant  Negroes  live  mostly  in  small  cabins 
or  shacks,  very  few  of  them  have  glass 
windows,  but  use  a  sort  of  boarded-up 
shutter,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed. 
These  are  usually  closed  at  night,  as 
many  of  them  still  believe  the  night  air 
is  poisonous,  the  effect  thus  produced  is 
something  like  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta 
on  a  modified  scale.  Most  of  these  small 
farmers  now  have  a  few  chickens  and  a 
pig  or  two. 

The  first  hanging  or  Spanish  moss  was 
encountered  about  one  hundred  miles 
south  of  Raleigh.  This  parasitic  growth 
while  attractive,  is  indeed  an  old  man 
of  the  sea  for  the  trees  of  the  South. 
Eventually  it  kills  the  tree.  Practically 
all  of  the'  trees  are  infested,  although  it 


Charleston  was  named  for  an  English 
king,  Carolina  was  named  for  a  French 
king.  Its  narrow  old  world  streets  are 
somewhat  of  a  handicap  for  our  modern 
rushing  forms  of  transportation.  Milk 
retails  there  at  from  IS  to  20  cents  per 
quart,  and  good  milk  was  hard  to  get. 
It  is  estimated  there  is  less  than  one 
milk  cow  to  every  18  people  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines 
are  trucked  up  from  Florida.  They  are 
retailed  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel. 

Charleston  is  literally  covered  with 
points  of  historic  interest,  chief  among 
which  is  Fort  Sumter,  wliicji  stands  on 
a  shoal  in  the  center  of  a  channel  east 
of  the  city.  Named  after  a  Revolutionary 
general,  it  was  here  the  first  shot  of  the 
Civil  War  was  fired. 

The  South  Carolina  folks  have  a  little 
notice  on  all  their  license  plates  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  “Ioidne  State.”  This  sobri¬ 
quet  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  their 
soil,  particularly  in  the  coastal  regions  is 
high  in  iodine,  and  that  vegetables  grown 
in  the  large  semi-muck  tracts  adjacent  to 
Charleston  are  especially  high  in  iodine 
content. 

The  principal  hay  crop  seems  to  be  pea 
hay  which  is  planted  and  cut  after  oats. 
It  is  stacked  in  very  small  stacks  or  ricks 
around  a  stout  pole  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  ground,  the  top  of  the  pole  protruding 
some  distance  from  the  top  of  the  stack. 
This  is  to  prevent  blowing  from  the  high 
winds  which  sometimes  sweep  across  from 
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the  Atlantic.  South  Carolina  raises  no 
buckwheat  or  barley.  It  produces  less 
than  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually, 
which  is  the  least  of  any  of  the  North 
Central  States,  neither  do  they  produce 
much  rye.  Oats  seems  to  be  their  small 
grain  crop.  They  have  an  annual  oat 
production  far  in  excess  of  any  of  the 
other  Southern  States.  Over  10,000,000 
bushels  are  raised  annually,  with  good 
acreage  yield.  Some  of  the  farmers  be¬ 
tween  Raleigh  and  Charleston  report  40 
to  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  Their  corn 
production  is  not  high,  averaging  under 
25,000,000  bushels  annually.  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  are  each  produc¬ 
ing  just  about  twice  this  much  corn  an¬ 
nually. 

Counting  all  cattle,  South  Carolina  has 
only  a  little  over  one  quarter  million 
head,  they  are,  however,  tick-free,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  about  one-half  of  these 
cattle  would  be  classified  as  milk  cows. 
There  is  still  some  tuberculosis  in  the 
State.  However,  eradication  work  is  be¬ 
ing  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
South.  With  their  smaller  number  of 
cattle,  and  general  absence  of  close  hous¬ 
ing,  a  successful  completion  of  this  work 
seems  only  a  matter  of  time,  North 
Carolina  having  already  paved  the  way. 

While  most  of  the  farmers  have  a  sow 
or  a  shote  or  two,  hogs  are  not  raised  on 
any  commercial  scale.  Less  than  one- 
half  million  head  are  annually  raised  in 
the  State.  Georgia  seems  to  be  the  big 
hog-producing  State  of  the  South,  with 
almost  three  times  as  many  hogs  as 
South  Carolina.  Frorq  those  observed 
both  cattle  and  hogs  averaged  over  SO 
per  cent.  The  cattle  mostly  show  Jer¬ 
sey  blood;  while  the  hogs  show  as  many 
colors  and  patterns  as  Joseph's  coat. 

Sheep  are  few  and  far  between.  Only 
two  farms  could  be  found  on  or  near  the 
highway  with  sheep.  These  had  only  a 
few  head  of  sorry-looking  natives.  There 
are  only  about  15,000  head  in  the  entire 
State.  The  natives  average  about  a 
three-pound  clip,  while  the  State  average 
is  about  one  pound  better. 

The  horses  are  small  and  thin.  Not 
one  animal  was  seen  that  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  would  classify  as  a 
farm  chunk  or  drafter,  or  for  that  matter 
would  fall  into  any  definite  market  class. 
Down  along  the  Carolina  Banks  one  finds 
the  so-called  Banker  ponies.  They  are 
used  some  as  a  general  purpose  work 
horse,  and  are  interesting,  in  that  they 
are  native  to  this  section,  with  an  un¬ 
known  origin.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
descendants  of  stock  brought  over  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  or  some  time  during  the 
early  settlement  days.  The  small  mules 
outnumber  the  horses  about  four  to  one. 
Most  of  these  are  also  very  thin  and 
would  fail  to  classify  from  a  market  con¬ 
sideration.  However,  locally  they  refer 
to  them  as  southern  farm  mules. 

Georgia  is  just  over  the  line  with  a 
lot  of  interesting  things  for  us  to  see. 


A  Clinton  County  Dairy  Herd 

With  only  one  mature  animal  in  the 
herd  of  seven  cows  owned  by  Ralph 
Dodds,  the  herd  averaged  in  a  recent  test 
10,345  lbs.  of  3.75  per  cent  milk,  398.99 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  On  a  mature  basis  this 
yield  is  equal  to  470  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
This  is  a  most  economical  herd,  and  a 
good  example  of  Clinton  County  and 
many  Northern  New  York  herds. 

Mr.  Dodds’  herd  is  well  known  in  this 
section  for  its  good  producers  and,  while 
not  a  large  herd,  it  is  maintained  only  of 
profitable  animals  and  bred  to  the  best 
bull  obtainable.  The  progress  made 
along  this  line  is  indicated  by  the  two 
years’  work  in  the  herd  test. 

The  high  cow  for  the  year  1929-30  was 
Bernice  of  Crest  Bourne,  that  made  13,- 
234  lbs.  of  milk,  455  lbs.  of  butterfat  as 
a  four-year-old.  Another  four-year-old 
worthy  of  mention  is  Daisy  of  Great 
Bourne  that  produced  12,120  lbs.  of  milk, 
493  lbs.  of  butterfat.  In  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  high  producers,  these  cows  have  made 
most  efficient  use  of  their  feed  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  feed  costs  records  main¬ 
tained.  For  every  $1.18  expended  for 
feed  each  cow  has  produced  100  lbs.  of 
milk.  J.  F.  T. 


Brighton  Livestock  Market 

Hogs. — Supply  fully  normal,  market  fully  50c 
lower,  demand  poor.  Bulk  of  sales,  $7  to  $7..>0. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes^  moderate; 
cows  weak  to  50c  lower;  vealers,  $1  to  $1.50 
lower;  bulls.  50c  to  $1  lower;  demand  poor.  ^ 

Cows. — Common  and  medium.  $3.50  to  $0; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3. 


Bulls. — Bow  cutter  to  medium.  $2.50  to  $5. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $0  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common,  $4  to  $0. 

Sheep. — Supply  lambs  rather  light,  market 
weak,  demand  slow. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  S4  lbs.  down.  $0.50 
to  $9;  cull  and  common,  all  wts..  $5  to  $0.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  weak 
to  $5  to  $10  lower;  demand  very  slow.  Choice, 
head,  $110  to  $130;  good,  $75  to  $110;  medium, 
$45  to  $00;  common,  $30  to  $45. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Feb.  28,  1931.) 

Market  slow  and  draggy  throughout  week. 
Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing  about  steady 
with  week’s  opening  prices,  some  strictly  choice 
heavies  held  above  $9.  bulk  of  sales  $7.25  to 
$8.  Bulls  steady  to  weak ;  slie  stock  and  cut¬ 
ters  steady;  bulk  fat  heifers  $0.25  to  $7;  me¬ 
dium  bulls  $5  to  $5.50;  butcher  cows  $4.25  to 
$5;  cutters  $2.50  to  $3.25.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  showing  little  action,  receipts  mostly  com¬ 
mon  and  medium  grades  on  Stocker  order,  most 
sales  $0.50  to  $7.25.  Calves  sharply  lower, 
most  sales  75c  to  $1  lower,  top  vealers  $10.50. 
Hogs  about  steady  with  week’s  early  decline. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Feb.  28.  1931  :  Cat¬ 
tle,  23  cars;  11  Chicago,  2  St.  Paul,  2  Kansas 
City,  1  Virginia,  1  West  Virginia,  1  St.  Louis, 
1  Tennessee,  1  Omaha,  1  Michigan,  1  Oklahoma, 
1  New  Jersey;  contining  605  head,  701  head 
trucked  in  from  nearby;  total  cattle  1,300  head, 
913  calves,  1,723  hogs,  289  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8  to  $9.25; 
medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common, 
900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $7;  good,  1,100  to 
1.300  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.50;  medium,  1.100  to 
1.300  lbs..  $7.25  to  $8.25;  good,  1,300  to  1,500 
lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.50. 

Heifers. — Choice;  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.25  to 
$8;  good.  550  to  850  lbs..  $0.50  to  $7.25;  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $0.50;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $5.25  to  $6;  good,  $4.25  to 
$5.25;  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.25; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $1.75  to  $3.25. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $0  to  $7.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $0;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $10.50; 
medium.  $8.25  to  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  $0.75 
to  $8.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.75:  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $7.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $7.75  to  $9;  common 
and  medium,  S00  to  1.050  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $7.75. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  100  to  180 
lbs..  $8.50  to  $9:  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9:  tned.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9:  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $8.75; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $8.25 
to  $8.75;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs..  $8.25  to  $8.75;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7  to  $8.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton.  $28  to  $29;  shorts,  $20.50  to  $27.50; 
hominy,  $32  to  $33;  middlings,  $30.50  to  $31.50; 
linseed,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  gluten,  $38  to  $39; 
ground  oats,  $34.50  to  $35.50;  Soy  bean  meal, 
$47  to  $48;  hog  meal,  $37.50  to  $38.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $38  to  $39;  dairy  feed, 
10  per  cent,  $31.50  to  $32.50:  18  per  cent, 

833.50  to  $34.50:  20  per  cent,  $37.50  to  $38.50; 
24  per  cent.  $40.50  to  $41.50;  25  per  cent,  $41.50 
to  842.50;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $38  to  $39; 
Alfalfa,  regular,  837  to  $3S;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$39  to  $40. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  8  to  10c:  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered, 
$200  to  $300;  cows,  fresh,  grades,  choice,  $100; 
cows,  fresh,  good  to  medium,  $80  to  *$90;  cows, 
fresh,  milk,  common  to  poor.  $45  to  $70:  beef 
cows  and  bulls,  $8  to  $12;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
choice,  $15  to  $17 ;  veal  calves,  common,  $12 
to  $14;  lambs,  $8  to  $10;  hogs,  light,  dressed, 
810  to  $11;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  24  to  25c; 
chickens,  roasters,  lb.,  2S  to  30c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  25  to  20c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  14c; 
milk,  special  and  eertitied,  qt.,  IS  to  20c; 
milk,  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c: 
butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  45c;  butter, 
creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10 
to  12V»c:  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  33  to  35c; 
eggs,  cold  storage,  doz.,  15  to  18c;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  32  to  34c;  roasting  chickens,  39  to 
42c;  turkeys,  10  to  12  lbs.,  50c;  pork  loins, 
whole,  lb.,  17  to  23c;  pork  shoulders,  fresh,  lb., 
12  to  15c;  sausage  meat,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  onions, 
lb.,  1  Vi  to  2c;  turnips,  lb.,  2c;  squash,  Hub¬ 
bard,  lb..  2  to  3c;  potatoes,  pk.,  29  to  35c;  ap¬ 
ples,  cooking,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  apples,  Northern 
Spy  and  McIntosh,  lb.,  8  to  10c.  F.  A.  C. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

March  16-21.  —  International  Flower 
■Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York 
City. 

March  24-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Orono,  Maine. 

June  3-5. — American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Ashville,  N.  C. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  For  further  information  address  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Association,  105  East 
22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Livestock  Sales 

March  14. — Holsteins;  F.  L.  Heilman 
and  Son,  Cleora,  Pa. 

March  17. — Holsteins;  Ray  P.  Keller 
Sale,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

March  25. — Guernseys;  PI.  W.  Gris¬ 
wold,  W.  Salem.  Wis. 

March  26. — Holsteins;  Crestover  Farm 
Dispersal,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

April  1-2. — Holsteins ;  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
Sale ;  R.  Austin  Backus,  sale  manager, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

May  12. — Guernseys  ;  Chester  County 
Blood-tested  Sale ;  Chadds  Ford  Junc¬ 
tion,  Pa. 


A  Connecticut  farmer  prefers  mules 
for  working  garden  crops,  because  their 
small  feet  do  less  damage  at  the  ends  of 

the  rows. 


all-rubber 
mouth  piece 

OINGLE  Tube  System  —  sani- 
^  tary  metal  with  rubber  joints. 
NEW  one-piece  all-rubber  mouth 
piece!  Improved  Burrell  is  the 
easiest-to-clean  milker  made! 
That’s  why  ‘Burrell  users  are  pro¬ 
ducing  cleaner  milk!  Single  and 
double  units.  Write  for  catalog. 

“ It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean ’* 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


BURRELL 

MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


|  .%  SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  your  pigs  where  you  will  get  service  and 
satisfaction.  Big  Type  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed—  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed: 

6-7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $4.25  each 

8-9  Weeks  Old  ...  $4.50  each 
10  Week  Old  ....  $5.00  each 

Vermont  and  Connecticut  orders  35c  per  pig  extra 
vaccination  charge.  Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval.  I  know  what  the  hog  feeder  must  have 
for  quality  pigs  and  can  give  my  customers  real 
value  and  service  at  all  times— when  yon  are  ready 
for  your  pigs— write,  telegraph  or  phone,  W.  J. 
DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass. —Tel  1085  and 
get  the  best. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  #4.00 
9  weeks  old,  #4.50 
10  weeks  old,  #5.00 


All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 


MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  die 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Unites  free. 


EDWARD  BUNZEL 


LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  0496 


Castrate  This  New  Way —Use 
GIANT  EMASCULATOMES 


Bloodless-Safe — 

Sure  — Quick  — 

Sanitary  — Hu¬ 
mane  Castration 

Eliminates  dangerous 
insanitary  jack-knife  method. 

Proved  best.easiest, quickest  way  to  castrate 

BULLS  -  CALVES  -  COLTS  -  LAMBS- 

Severs  cord  without  open  wound.  Two  sizes. 

LITTLE  GIANT  for  use  on  lambs — 13h£lns.  $050 

long,  black  Japan  finished . 

BIG  GIANT  16  Ins.  long,  for  larger  animals.  Big  Giant 
equipped  with  the  NEW  Twin  Bearing  Toggle  Joints, 
“Pat.  Applied  For,”  has  round  handles  and  $  1  FJ5CS 
Is  finished  in  silver  aluminum.  Rust-resisting  *  • 

Prepaid  with  Instructions — Send  check,  or  will  ehif 
C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

A.  B.  LOUD  &  CO.,  S5S  West  Lake  Street.  Chlcsgt 


GUERNSEYS 


BONNIE  BRAE 

GUERNSEYS 


Type,  Quality,  Production 

Bulls  by  Proven  Sires  out  of  A.  R.  Cows 
with  records  up  to  750  lbs.  fat. 

The  Price  is  Right. 

R.  A.  Lambert  -  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Hulls  ready  for  service. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  N:  Y. 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  W 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptions)  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y, 


Guernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  (lift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersvilic,  Pa. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $75  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  2.  | 


HEREFORDS 

We  offer  for  sale  two  high-class  young  bulls 
ready  for  service:  two  small  foundation 
herds  each  consisting  of  live  heifers  and  a 
bull.  One  group  line  bred.  Herd  accredited. 
Write  for  information. 

BR00KVALE  FARM,  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


A«?«d*?ed  Ayrshire  Cows  and  Hsilers  change 

Grade  Dorset  Sheep.  A.  L.  ROGERS,  L*e,  Maas. 


HOLSTEINS 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES  At  i &r8’ 

Dams  and  Granddams  have  yearly  records.  Write  for 
sales  list.  IlLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS  Lebanon,  Raw  Jersey 


7  Reg.  T.  B.  Tested  Heilers  backed  by  the 

best  producing  bloodlines.  Priced  right  for  quick  sale. 

K.  SALINGER  -  -  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


Belmont  Farm  Percherons 
3  in  1  Sale 

fi  Registered  Mares,  some  with  sucking  colt  sand 
in  foal  again  and  others  due  to  foal  soon.  All  well 
broken.  3  young  Stallions  sired  by  a  N.  Y.  State 
Fair  Champion.  Never  cheaper  than  now — write 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS,  Mt.  Ephraim,  New  Jersey 


Belgians 


We  are  offering  Stallions  and 
Mares  from  yearlings  to  mature 
horses.  Pleased  to  show  them 
and  quote  interesting  prices. 


HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  -  Beaver,  Pa. 


Percherons 

W>L  A.  REID 


1,  3  and  5-yea.r  Grey  Stallions  and 
several  good  Young  Mares  fol  sale. 

Oxford,  Chester  Co,,  Pa. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

“Our  Long  List  of  satisfied  customers  is  your 
guarantee.” 

6-7  weeks  old  $4 
8  weeks  old  $4.50 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity, 
we  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugg.  •!. 
fast  growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated,  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  Dir'C 
V  AND  DUROC  llUiJ 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $5.00  each 

C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham.  Mass. 
Phone  4459- W 

Fed.  type  Chester  White  Pigs 

6  to  8  weeks  old.  Price  reasonable. 
Guaranteed  to  please. 

J.  WATSON  NICELY  Ligonier,  Penna, 

FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

select,  crated.  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DELAWARE 

n  REG.  CUflllC  All  ages  for  sale.  F,  M,  Pattinc- 
MUROC  O  HIHC  ton  A;  Son,  Mcrrlflcld,  N.  Y. 

flH!0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 
w  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls.  K.r. 

MISCELLANEOUS  j 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  8heep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  MortonvIlU.  Penna 

WANTED— Guinea  Pigs,  White  Mice,  Rabbits.  Labora- 
tory  use.  Lambert  Schmid!,  1 10 1 Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  M  V. 

DOGS 

eSgITs  a  Shepherd  Puppies 

black  bodies,  tan  and  white  markings,  tan  spots 
over  eyes.  Registered.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Males  $15.00.  Females  $10.00.  Also  Poms,  Wires, 
Cockers  and  Bostons. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

PORE  EN»“  „  SHEPHERD  POPS 

Excellent  stock  and  wntch  dogs.  Natural  heelers. 

HIRAM  LOUCK8  -  -  Vermilion,  Ohio 

For  Sale— POLICE  AND  BEAGLE  DOGS 

Male  Raccoons,  Red  and  Cross  Foxes,  and  new  laid  eircs 
F.  E.  PIERSON  R.  1  Groton,  New  Yor!k 

fflrkpr  Snanipl  Pimg  5  long  ears,  wavy  coats, 

lAlLncl  dpdlllcl  i  Up»  healthy— males  $10,  females 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  0.  11.  Klf.EY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

FfiP  K  alp  AIREDALE  PUPS — 4  months  old. 

V  The  kind  that  make  good,  males  $10,  fe¬ 
males  $7.  W.  H.  Bannestar,  R*  F.  D.  Essex,  Conn. 

PlinC  3  mos>  sable  and  whitp,  from 
vymv  A  “P 3  A-l  parents,  males  $10.00,  fe¬ 
males,  $5.00.  Oscar  Riley,  Franklin,  Vermont 

|-*OLL,IE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS-Handsome 
v  and  intelligent.  NEI.SON  BROS.,  Gr.vn  Clly,  P«. 

Pedigreed  Collie  Puppies 

nOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Brown  males  $10,  females  $5 

M  Shipped  on  approval.  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS.  No.  Sheldon.  Vi' 

Golden  Collie  Pun?  imo^,,eeIphaserfl:MRS-  pi-tv** 

UirillGII  UUII1C  rups  yjernam  District,  GRAFTON,  MASS* 

GOATS  j 

TOGGENBURG  and  SAANEN 

Bargains  in  old  and  young  stock 

N.  D.  YOUNG  -  -  Fort  Plain,  N.Y. 

(l fl  A  T9  -  i’2;e  young,  Toggeivburg  books  and  doe*,  $15. 
UUHI0,  $20  each.  II.  1.  COCJGESHALL,  Wortendjke.  N.  J. 

RABBITS 

ANGORA  RABBITS-.»)»tr£ 

Pedigreed.  $2  up.  THOMPSON,  Box  423,  Toms  River,  X.  i. 

nl(l.  PEIIIGUEEB  CHINCHILLAS,  WHITE,  GIUT,  FLEMISH 
H  (HANTS,  reasonable.  GrcenMauntainltabtitry.Miint|emeryClr..Vt. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pin®  Plains,  N.  V. 

*»T£3.. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  at  id  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guaran-ee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  359. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  S  acres  level  land, 
O-room  house,  barn,  coops  ill  A-l  shape,  elec¬ 
tricity.  good  road,  1  mile  to  station,  04  miles 
out  in  Northern  Jersey;  price  $6,500,  terms, 
ADVERTISER  507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Pennsylvania,  13  acres.  7  rooms. 

$3,500.  ADVERTISER  493,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — -On  shares  or  outright,  a  splendid 
apple  orchard  of  700  trees  in  full  bearing  and 
a  younger  orchard  bearing  size;  10  miles  from 
the  heart  of  Philadelphia;  will  be  glad  to  give 
further  details.  MRS.  A.  II.  SCOTT,  Todmor- 
den  Farm,  Media,  Pa. 


FARM  WANTED,  100  acres  or  more,  within  150 
milea  of  New  York;  must  be  stocked  and  not 
more  than  $5,000;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
508.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


301-ACRE,  25-COW  farm,  near  Lake  Ontario, 
on  macadam  road,  Oswego  County.  N.  Y.; 
mile  school  and  church,  3  miles  to  railroad,  vil¬ 
lage,  near  large  Summer  colony,  splendid  mar¬ 
kets,  opportunity  for  roadside  stand;  SO  acres 
fertile  fields,  101-acre  creek-watered  pasture. 
20  acres  fuel  wood  and  sugar  orchard;  attrac¬ 
tive  8-room  house,  well  water,  nice  grounds  and 
shade;  barn  30x80,  ell  30x40,  cement  stable,  ties 
30  head:  buildings  recently  repaired  and  painted: 
price  $7,000,  long-term  payment  plan:  investi¬ 
gate.  FEDERAL.  LAND  BANK,  Springfield. 
Mass. 


GARDENER — Established  business  on  main  road, 
plenty  work;  bungalow,  garage,  plot  78x150; 
$8,5o*i,  terms.  It.  VON  WALBURG,  l’eekskill, 
N.  Y. 


WONDERFUL  CHICKEN  farm,  between  20  and 
25  acres,  fully  equipped,  op  hard  road.  BOX 
4.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SMALL  FARM,  good  land,  good  house,  wlwre 
living  can  be  made  and  boarders  taken.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WISH  TO  RENT  equipped  dairy  farm  with 
option  of  buying.  ADVERTISER  517,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three  acre  lots  75x360.  C'HAS'. 
JONES,  Iloltsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
Northern  New  Jersey,  Southern  New  York; 
low  in  price:  give  full  description  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  537,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Productive  farm  in  region  of  Dutch¬ 
ess  County,  N.  Y.,  not  more  than  95  miles 
from  New  York  City;  about  100  acres;  not  on 
main  road;  house  preferably  old  stone  particu¬ 
larly  desirable;  must  be  set  back  from  road; 
pasture  and  wood  lot;  spring  water  and  stream; 
barn:  write  description  and  price.  MRS.  4V. 
GASTON.  444  East  53d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Dutchess  County,  31  acres,  house 
10  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  electricity; 
new  barn,  garage,  stables,  new  chicken  house; 
cash  $1,500.  ADVERTISER  536,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  .T. 


ONIONS  (SPANISH),  carrots,  cabbage  'do¬ 
mestic!,  $1.50  per  100  lbs,,  sacked.  PAT- 
TINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  Cayuga  County.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  number  one  pure  maple 
svrup  sent  parcel  post  paid,  $3.75  per  gallon. 
J.  F.  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  00-lb.  can, 
$5.35;  130  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURIYS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY',  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $3.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


FINE  HONEY — Write  for  special  offers;  Oil-Ilj. 

can,  here,  clover,  $6;  10  lbs.,  within  3rd  zone, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.00;  30  lbs.,  $3.40;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.75.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


NATURE’S  BEST  sweet  honey,  00  lbs.  extra 
clover,  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover, 
$4.80;  30  lbs.  clover,  $3;  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pails  clover  comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  money-back 
guarantee.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.85:  buckwheat, 
$1.05,  postpaid  third  zone;  193JL  list  free;  sam¬ 
ples  six  cents.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  HOME-MADE  candy,  assorted  choco¬ 
lates  made  of  absolutely  fresh,  pure  material; 
in  attractive  one  and  two-pound  boxes,  $1  per 
pound  postpaid;  sample  half-pound  box,  50c; 
money  back  is  not  satisfied.  I).  M.  HUNTLEY, 
88  East  First  St.,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


OUR  FINEST  clover  and  amber  honey,  0"  lbs., 
$4.80;  130  lbs.,  $9,  not  prepaid;  clover,  5  lbs., 
$1;  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  10  lbs.,  $1.50;  5 
lbs.  chunk  comb,  $1.30,  delivered  3d  zone.  ED- 
WARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOVER-BASSWOOD,  60  lbs.,  $5.50; 

120  lbs.,  $10,  here;  5  ibs.,  $1,  postpaid.  J.  W. 
GRADY,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  ORANGES,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines  —  sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  TIIOMAS,  Box  10,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  pure  maple  syrup,  best 
grade,  any  quantity.  GRANTSVILLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  C.  J.' Yoder,  Prop.,  Grantsville,  Md. 

FRESH  SHELLED  peanuts,  5  pounds.  75c, 
C.o.B.,  and  salting  instructions.  ARGYLE 
FARM,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE — Black  walnut  and  shellbark  ker¬ 
nels,  95c  per  lb,  delivered  I“.  P.  GLEN¬ 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


HONEY  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two  or  more,  85 
cents  each;  5-lb.  pail  buckwheat.  80  cents; 
two  or  more.  70  cents  each;  postpaid  third  zone. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $1.85  per  gallon 
here.  H.  C.  CARVER,  I’awlet,  Yt. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  clover,  GO-lb.  can,  $->.’-0; 

25-lb  pail,  $3.  here;  5-lb.  pail.  $1,  postpaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD.  Fayetteville.  N.  1'. 


HONEY,  NEW  crop  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
si  85,  delivered;  0  10-lb.  pails.  $6.60,  here; 
orders  sent  C.O.D.  ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples, 


N.  Y. 


ESSED  CHICKENS,  40  cents  lb.  delivered 
"bird  zone.  MINNARD  IIILL,  Seaford,  Del. 


WANTED— Buffalo  electric  incubator  and  poul¬ 
try  feed  mixer.  OAK  TERRACE  FARM,  Jobs- 
town,  N.  J. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  first  quality,  $2.25  per  gal¬ 
lon,  delivered  in  third  zone.  E.  A.  STEELE, 
Clemons,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm.  $2.75  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Yt. 


FOR  SALE  —  Standard  garden  tractor  with 
mower,  plow,  cultivator,  potato  digger,  seed 
and  fertilizer  drill,  all  practically  new:  reason¬ 
able;  also  Witte  log  tree  and  branch  saw  outfit, 
new,  reasonable.  JOSEPH  II.  OBEI1,  Edge 
Moor,  Del. 


HONEY- — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  clover  or  bass¬ 
wood.  $1;  3  pails.  $1.75,  postpaid;  00-lb.  can, 
$5.20,  lieie:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  KEN¬ 
NETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal¬ 
lon,  delivered  in  third  zone.  CLARK  L. 
BRIGHT.  Bloom ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Copy  of  T.  B.  Terry’s  Book,  “A. 

B.  C.  of  l’otato  Culture.”  also  one  Mat¬ 
thews’  garden  seed  drill;  give  price  and  de¬ 
scription.  ADVERTISER  480,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARD  AND  ROOM,  city  conveniences,  su¬ 
burban,  private  home,  $15  a  week  and  up. 
MRS.  LILLIAN  GOODRICH,  387  Newton  Road, 
R.  F.  I*.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Grape  and  fence  posts,  choice  sec¬ 
ond  growth  chestnut,  fifteen  cents.  R. 
WENGATZ,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  CREAM  —  A  delicious  product  of  the 
maple  tree:  write  for  free  sample.  L.  L. 
STORY,  Box  502,  East  Fairfield,  Yt. 


FOR  SALE — Three  Cyphers  390-agg  incubators; 

two  new  coal-burning  Jamesway  brooder 
stoves;  three  9-in.  electric  fans  for  direct  cur¬ 
rent:  cheap  for  cash.  C.  G.  SCI-IEYYER,  Omar, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Andirons  for  your  bungalow  for 
sale;  2  pair,  hand  forged,  25-lb.  pattern.  $10; 
30-lb.,  $12.  D.  MOGEY,  Interhaven  Ave.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


THE  GREER  HOUSE,  Ellieottville.  N.  Y.,  for 
old  ladies;  permanent  or  by  the  month. 


“SHEOMET  FARM”  maple  syrup — the  syrup 
with  the  true  delicate  "maple”  flavor;  price, 
always  the  same.  $2.50  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE, 
Winchester,  N.  II. 


PURE  HONEY.  5-lb.  pails,  liquid  or»  granulated, 
postpaid;  clover,  one  pail,  $1:  two,  $1.90;  four, 
$3.40:  buckwheat  or  amber,  pail.  80c;  two,  $1.50; 
four,  $2.75:  price  of  12  pails  and  60-lb.  cans  on 
request.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAI’LE  syrup  made  from  the  Rock 
Maples,  extra  quality;  1  gal.,  $2.25;  4  gals., 
$8.50;  6  gals.,  $12.  f.o.b.  my  station.  D.  D. 
GINGERICH,  Middlefield,  O. 


PURE  MAI’LE  syrup,  19.31  crop.  S2  gal.,  f.o.b.. 

cash  with  order.  CLYDE  DECK,  Ripley, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MANURE  and  peat  moss  litter,  any 
quantity,  excellent  for  truck  gardening  and 
lawn  dressing.  C.  S.  MULKS  &  SON,  Eaton, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  small  riding  tractor  cheap; 

fair  condition.  JOHN  BOYCE.  Murray  Hill, 
N.  J. 


VERY  NICE  maple  syrup,  $2.75  per  gallon,  de¬ 
livered.  L.  II.  GALE,  South  Londonderry, 
Vermont. 


WANTED — I  am  seeking  Yols.  20-21  Leslies 
Boys  and  Girls  Weekly,  Beadles  Novels  and 
others  similar;  can  any  old-timer  help  me? 
1’.  C.  MAROSKE,  4133  57th  St.,  Woodside, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 380  Cyphers  incubator,  like  new, 
also  01  James  galvanized  mangers  in  live  and 
six-cow  units.  C.  F.  NORDSTROM,  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  roof  equipment  for  run¬ 
ning  seven  colonies  of  bees,  extractor,  etc., 
cheap;  for  particulars  address  T.  RYDBERG, 
Hieksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


MOVE  POULTRY 


ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  lags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
I  His  Own  Builder  = 


=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

”  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ZI 
”  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 
—  carpentry,  PRICE  $1.50  S 

^  For  sale  by  ~ 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

=  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

March  5,  1931. 

MILK 

March :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2  70 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A.  .$1.41;  2B, 
$1.66;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream). 
$1.36;  Class  3.  $1.30. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c-  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2.  $1.70;  Class  3.  $1.50. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy 

.$0.29 

@$c 

►.29% 

Extra  92  score . 

.28  % 

Firsts,  SS.to  91  score 

.  .26 

@ 

.28 

Seconds  . 

.  .24%  @ 

.25% 

Lower  grades . 

.  .23 

@ 

.24 

Ladles  . 

OO 

<?/> 

.24 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .13 

.20% 

Renovated  . 

.  .25 

(7? 

.25% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.  .31 

(a 

.31% 

•■•••••••••• 

.  .30 

(a 

.30% 

Firsts . 

.  .27 

(a 

.29% 

Seconds  . 

.  .25 

(7? 

.26% 

Centralized  . 

.  .24 

@ 

•27% 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 


Fiats,  held  . . . 

$0.21  @$0.22% 

Fresh,  specials . 

.17 

Fancy  . 

.16 

Wisconsin — Whole*  Milk 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

.18  (77 

.19 

Fresh  . 

.15%  (7/ 

•16% 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  .  . . 

.15%  (77 

.16% 

1930  cured  . 

,1S%@ 

.19% 

Y’onng  America,  fresli  . 

.17  @ 

•17% 

June  . . 

.1944  @ 

.20 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  fancy  (in¬ 
cluding  premiums)  .  .  $0.28  (a  $0.28% 

Extra . . 

Average  extras  . .  . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast  . . 

Mixed  colors  . 23 V>  (77  .2544 


.2'-)  (7? 

.23  1  •'.(?/ 
.22%@ 
.23  (77 

.23  44  (77 


.26 

.24 


Gathered  best  . 

.20  (77  . 

24 

Fair  to  good  . 

.16  (77  . 

IS 

Storage  best  . 

.16  (77  . 

17 

Lower  grades . 

.13  (77  . 

14 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

.  .  .  $0.35(77 $0.38 

Fair  to  good . 

.  .  .  .23(77 

.30 

Boosters  . 

.  ..  .15(77 

.20 

Fowls  . 

.  . .  .18(77 

.25 

Ducks  . 

.  .  .  .20(77' 

.24 

Capons — Western,  9  lbs. 

.  .  .38(77 

.43 

,S  ]bs  . 

.  .  .  .36(77 

.41 

7  lbs  . 

.  . .  .34(77 

.39 

6  lbs . 

. . .  .32(77 

.37 

5  ibs  . 

.  .  .  .30(77 

.35 

Tender  5  lbs . 

. .  .  .28(77 

.34 

Slips  . 

.  . .  .20  (77 

.34 

Nearby,  9  lbs . 

.  .  .  ,40(77 

.45 

8  lbs. 

.  . .  .38(77 

.43 

41 

6  lbs . 

.39 

5  lbs  . 

.37 

TTuler  5  lbs . 

.36 

Slips  . 

.  .  .  .28  (77 

.85 

Turkevs — Dry,  young  toms  .  .31(77 

.36 

Hens  . 

...  .31(77 

.So 

.30 

Old  toms . 

. . .  .30(77 

.34 

. 

. .  .  .30(77 

.85 

Squabs,  lbs.,  ungraded  . . . 

. . .  .40(77 

.50 

Graded  . 

. . .  .45(77 

,5o 

Dark,  doz . 

.  .  .  2.50(77 

4.00 

Toor,  doz . 

2.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBTTS 

Fowls,  lb . 

.  .  .80.20(77: 

80.21 

Chickens  . 

. .  .  .20  @ 

.32 

...  .15(77 

.16 

.27 

Geese  . 

. . .  .12(77 

.16 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. . .  .15@ 

.22 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.00(7?$8.10 

Bulls  .  5.00  @  6.00 

Cows  .  2.75@  5.00 

Calves,  best  . 10.00(1/10.50 

Common  to  good  .  7.50 (77  9.50 

Sheep  .  3.00(17  4.00 

Lambs  .  7.00(17  9.00 

Hogs  .  S.00@  S.50 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.10(T?$0.12 

Good  to  choice . 07 fir/  .OS 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  ....  4.00(1/11.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00(1720.00 

Bulls  .  9.00(17  9.25 

Cows  .  9.00@12.00 


POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

In  bulk.  180  lbs . 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu.  box  . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Cuba,  bu . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu. 
Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bebs . 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs.  •  . 


82.50(1783.25 
3.50(17  3.85 
3.15(17  3.40 
2.40(17  2.60 
6.00(17  9.00 
2.00(1?  3.00 
.75(17  3.50 
.75@  2.25 


$5.50(1712.00 
.50(17)  .75 

.16(1?  .20 
16.00(1?  1S.00 
.50(1?  .75 

1.00(1?'  2.00 
1.25(17  1.75 
1.00(17  1.50 
S.00<7?  10.00 


Eggplants,  bn . 

4.50 

4.50 

Leeks.  100  bchs . 

.  2.00(7/ 

5.00 

Lettuce,  bn . 

.  2.00@ 

4.00 

Onions — - 

Wn.  N.  Y’.,  yel.,  100-lb.  hag 

.S5@ 

1.00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow, 

100  lbs . 

.  .75  @ 

1 .00 

50-lb.  bag  . 

.  .40(7? 

.55 

Bed.  100-lb.  bag  . 

.  .00(7/ 

1.15 

W  hite,  50-ib.  bag  . 

.  .50(7? 

1.00 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 

.  1.00(7? 

1.50 

50-lb.  bag  . 

.75 

Bed.  100  lbs . 

.75  @ 

1.30 

White,  50  lbs . 

.  .25  (7? 

1.00 

Parsnips,  ’bu . 

.  .35  @ 

.75 

I'eas,  bu . 

.  2.00(7/ 

5.25 

Peppers,  bu . 

.  1.00® 

3.50 

Badishes,  bu . . 

.  1.00(7? 

2.00 

Salsify,  100  bchs . 

.  8.00(7710.00 

Spinach,  bu . 

.  .50  (7? 

.85 

Squash.  Winter,  bbl . 

.  1.50(7? 

2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 

.  2.00(7? 

6.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

.  2.00(7? 

3.00 

PRIED  BEANS—  JoTjTjinrj 

Prices 

Marrow.  100  lbs . 

.  85.50(7786.25 

Pea  . 

5 

Bed  kidney  . 

.  9.50fir? 

9.75 

White  kidney  . 

.  7.25  @ 

7.35 

FRUITS 


Apples,  McIntosh,  »bbl . 

Wealthy  . 

Greening  . 

Baldwin  . 

Spy  . 


York  . 

Pears,  bu . 

Cranberries,  44  bbl . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


$4.00d?$7.00 
2.00 (1/  4.25 
2.00(17:  5.50 
2.25(17  5.50 
2.25(1/  6.00 
5.50(17:  6.50 
1.50(17;  3.50 
2.00(1/  4.50 
,30@  .48 


Hay.  No.  1  Timothy,  ton 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat . 


.328.00(17  20.00 
.  .26.00(1727.00 
.  .22.00(1?  24.00 
.  .22.00 (a  29.00 
14.00 
12.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  bu . 80,92% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 78 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 43 

Bye  . 0114 


Retail  Prices 

at  Ne\\r  York 

Butter,  best,  lb.  . . 

.88 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt. 

.18 

Grade  B  . 

.15 

Cream,  40  per  cent, 

%  pt.  . . 

.25 

20  per  cent  .  .  .  . 

.16 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  .  . . 

. 35(7? 

.40 

Gathered  . 

. 80(7? 

oo 

.50 

Chickens  . 

.45 

Ducklings  . 

. 80(7? 

o  — 

..  >.  \ 

Capons  . 

. 48(77 

55 

Apples,  doz . 

.85 

Oranges,  doz . 

. 85(7? 

.50  • 

Potatoes,  peck  .... 

. 85  (7? 

.40 

Lettuce,  head  . 

. 10(7? 

.15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

. 03(7? 

.04 

String  beans,  lb.  . . 

. 30  (7? 

.85 

Johnson  City — Endicott 
Markets 

(Johnson  City,  N.  Y..  is  strictly  a  farmers’ 
market.  There  are  no  provisions  for  receiving 
consignment  shipments. ) 

Butter. — Creamery,  lb..  30c;  best  dairy,  lb.. 
30e. 

Eggs. — Yard  eggs,  doz..  25c:  small  eggs,  doz.. 
22c;  duck  eggs,  doz.,  30c;  minimum  weight  of 
all  large  eggs,  24  ozs.  to#doz. 

Cheese. — Pimento,  lb.,  10c;  cottage,  lb.,  10c; 
whole  milk  cheese,  lb.,  28c. 

Milk. — Sweet  milk,  grade  A,  qt.,  12c;  butter¬ 
milk,  gal..  20c:  sweet  cream,  qt.,  80c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. —  (All  home  and  south¬ 
ern-grown  produce  every  market  day  at  the 
lowest  prevailing  prices.)  Apples,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.50:  beans,  dry,  lb,,  12c;  beets,  lb.,  5c;  buck¬ 
wheat,  lb.,  5c ;•  graham  flour,  lb.,  5c:  cabbage, 
new,  lb..  2c:  new  carrots,  bell..  5c:  celery,  beh., 
5c:  cauliflower,  lb.,  12c;  endive,  lb..  5c;  horse¬ 
radish,  Vj  pt..  15c;  horseradish  root,  lb.,  15c: 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  6c;  leek,  bell.,  5c;  home¬ 
grown  lettme,  beh..  10c:  Iceberg  lettuce,  head. 
3c;  onions,  dry,  5  lbs..  25c:  onions,  green,  beh., 
10c;  potatoes,  pk.,  30c:  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.10: 
parsley,  bob.,  5c:  parsnips,  fresh,  dry,  lb.,  5c; 
pieplant,  lb.,  5c:  radishes,  bcli.,  5c;  salsify, 
beh.,  10c;  sauerkraut,  2  qts.,  25c:  spinach,  pk.. 
20c:  string  beans,  qt.,  5c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  20c; 
turnips,  rutabagas,  lb.,  3c. 

Live  Poultry. — Turkeys,  live,  N.  Y.  State,  lb., 
40c:  heavy  fowls,  lb..  30c;  light  fowls,  lb.. 
25c;  geese,  lb.,  23c:  ducks,  lb..  23c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys,  dressed,  N.  Y. 
State,  lb.,  45c;  dressed  poultry,  heavy,  lb.,  35c: 
dressed  poultry,  light,  lb.,  30c;  ducks,  lb.,  32c; 
geese,  lb.,  32c. 

Meats. — Plate  beef,  lb..  15c:  pressed  veal,  lb., 
40e;  headcheese,  II).,  30c:  fresli  ham,  home¬ 

grown,  lb.,  25  to  35c;  shoulder  roast  pork,  II)., 
20  to  22c;  hamburg,  lb.,  25c:  lamb  chops.  It).. 
30  to  40c;  home-made  sausage,  lb.,  20  to  30c; 
stewing  lamb,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  mutton  chops,  lb., 
30c;  pork  steak,  lb.,  30c:  veal  roasts,  lb.,  20 
to  25c;  veal  cutlets,  lb..  35c:  bacon,  chunk,  lb., 
30c;  bacon,  sliced,  lb.,  34c:  rabbit,  dressed,  lb.. 
35c;  pork  loins,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  round  steak,  lb., 
35c;  porterhouse  steak,  lb.,  35c:  pig  liver, 
2  llis.,  25c. 

Miscellaneous. — Grapefruit  5c  each,  tangerines 
1c  each,  oranges  40c  peck  bag,  when  car  comes 
in;  honey,  5  lbs..  75c;  eider  vinegar,  gal..  40c: 
popcorn,  lb.,  12c:  maple  sugar,  lb.,  25c;  maple 
syrup,  gal..  $2;  sweet  eider,  gal.,  30c;  hickory- 
nuts,  lli.,  10c. 


Come-to-grief  airman  :  “  I  was  trying 
to  make  a  record.”  Farmer:  “Well, 
you’ve  made  it.  You  be  the  first  man  in 
these  parts  who  climbed  down  a  tree 
without  having  to  climb  up  it  first.” — 
Passing  Show. 
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Recollections  of  Old 
Neighbors 

Remembrance  of  things  that  took  place 
in  childhood  is  strengthened  by  meeting 
and  conversing  with  one  who  was  with 
the  early  social  group.  It  so  happened 
that,  while  working  in  Washington  during 
and  after  the  World  War,  one  of  these 
boyhood  friends  came  to  visit  the  capital 
city  and  incidentally  to  be  a  guest  of 
mine.  He  wras  teaching  at  Salem  College 
in  the  near-by  State  of  West  Virginia. 
One  thing  this  article  is  intended  to 
show  is  that  a  man  or  woman  born  in 
obscurity,  is  not  thus  hindered  from  be¬ 
coming  an  integral  part  in  the  world 
of  education  and  an  uplifter  in  life.  After 
emerging  from  the  limitations  and  en¬ 
vironment  of  childhood  one  need  not  be 
held  down  by  them  through  life. 

My  mother,  widow  of  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  lived  near  the  end  of  a  road 
leading  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  Steuben 
County  hills.  It  was  a  bleak  lonely  place 
in  Winter  and  would  have  been  next  to 
unendurable,  had  it  not  been  for  a  neigh¬ 
boring  family,  about  which  I  am  writing. 
It  consisted  of  father,  mother  and  five 
or  six  children.  The  mother,  a  stout, 
good-natured,  untidy  woman,  looked  after 
the  rearing  of  her  children  and  her  house¬ 
hold  duties.  Just  half  of  the  children 
born  in  this  family  grew  to  adult  age. 
So  little  was  known  in  those  days  about 


the  entrance  in  order  to  call  the  geese 
out.  It  happened  that  “old  Sweezy”  ap¬ 
peared  first,  when  he  was  grabbed  by  the 
neck  and  killed.  After  removing  the  coat 
of  feathers,  the  body  was  dressed  and  put 
on  to  cook  for  the  holiday  meal.  When 
supposed  to  be  tender  enough  for  the 
table,  it  was  found  the  cooking  process 
would  have  to  be  extended,  and  it  was. 
At  New  Year’s  dinner,  after  a  week’s 
cooking,  the  goose  was  found  to  be  eat¬ 
able  provided  teeth  were  present. 

Again  the  boy  was  spatting  along  bare¬ 
foot  on  his  way  to  school,  when,  passing 
a  piece  of  woods,  he  heard  footsteps  in 
a  logway  leading  into  the  road.  lie 
halted,  and  soon  there  appeared  a  woman 
with  tattered  skirt  and  torn  waist.  She 
was  evidently  after  his  lunch  box  as 
she  probably  had  not  had  breakfast.  lie 
turned  and  ran  sharply  up  the  grade 
toward  home,  with  the  lady  in  close  pur¬ 
suit.  Ilis  running  practice  at  school  en¬ 
abled  him  to  out-distance  her,  and  he 
brought  up  at  home  a  much  frightened 
boy.  It  wTas  learned  that  she  had  escaped 
from  a  house  of  detention,  and  the  man 
has  been  sorry  that  he  did  not  divide 
his  lunch  with  her. 

We  agreed  to  have  a  little  picnic  lunch 
at  the  entrance  of  the  National  Zoo. 
With  wife  and  daughter  he  was  to  wait 
at  the  gate,  for  me  to  come  after  office 
hours.  With  a  quart  of  ice  cream  I 


Interestiny  Ship  Model 


heading  off  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc., 
that  sad  havoc  was  wrought  in  many 
families  by  them.  A  remnant  was  nearly 
always  saved,  however. 

The  father  was  a  small  man  with  full 
beard  and  horny  hands,  the  latter  due 
to  every-day  manual  labor.  Ilis  hours 
of  eating  and  rest  were  very  irregular, 
which,  added  to  the  untidy  and  unsanitary 
surroundings,  left  him  at  55  without  vital 
capital  upon  which  to  depend,  and  his 
body  was  taken  to  the  burial. 

The  youngest  son  finished  the  common 
school  near  home  and  began  high  school, 
having  a  bright  mind  and  studious  habits, 
but  without  any  tidiness  whatever.  En¬ 
vironment  caused  him  to  improve  in  this 
respect  as  time  went  on,  but  to  this  day 
he  is  not  considered  a  model  of  neatness. 
However,  his  single  purpose  and  tenacity 
have  enabled  him  to  obtain  several  col¬ 
lege  degrees  by  private  study.  Today  he 
has  a  string  of  letters  after  his  name 
longer  than  the  name  itself. 

I  have  attributed  a  measure  of  this 
success  to  the  father’s  unfailing  devotion 
at  mealtime  and  at  the  family  altar. 
Though  many  times  made  a  subject  of 
jokes  and  levity  on  that  account,  he  devi¬ 
ated  not  a  whit  from  the  path  of  duty. 

I  have  often  wished  that  radio  listeners 
might  hear  the  jokes,  anecdotes  and 
laughter  of  this  man,  the  laughter  in 
particular.  Following  are  a  few  that  he 
recalled  while  my  guest  in  Washington. 
Ilis  people  nearly  always  had  a  flock  of 
geese,  which  were  picked  as  occasions  re¬ 
quired,  or  turned  into  cash  or  table  meat 
as  desired.  At  the  head  of  the  flock 
was  a  gander  of  uncertain  age  called  “old 
Sweezy.”  One  Winter  as  Christmas  was 
approaching  it  was  decided  to  change 
this  bird  from  the  head  of  the  flock  to 
the  head  of  the  table.  Beneath  the  barn 
floor  was  considerable  space,  to  which 
“old  Sweezy”  led  his  flock  at  night  and 
on  cold  days.  Taking  a  pan,  with  a  little 
corn  in  it,  u  rattling  sound  was  made  at 


boarded  a  street  car  and  was  soon  at 
the  Zoo  stop.  I  saw  nothing  of  the  man 
in  question,  till  hearing  his  laugh  I  soon 
located  him.  c.  w.  prake. 

New  York. 


An  Old  Sailor’s  Handiwork 

Theodore  Zibben,  of  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J., 
sends  us  the  picture  shown  on  this  page, 
with  the  following  note: 

“Here  is  the  picture  of  my  latest  model 
sovereign  of  the  seas,  scale  one-eighth 
inch  to  a  foot,  which  I  just  completed.  I 
was  a  sailor  in  those  old  windjammer 
days  50  years  ago.  I  am  now  68  and  it 
is  still  my  greatest  pleasure  to  construct 
models  of  those  ships  in  my  spare  time.” 


Making  a  Wool  Mattress 

The  directions  given  under  “Washing 
Wool  at  Home”  were  interesting  because 
I  find  that  someone  else  is  thinking  of 
doing  what  my  mother  has  been  doing 
this  Winter.  I  thought  that  L.  S.  C. 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  she 
carded  the  wool  after  it  was  washed. 
This  made  a  very  fine  grade  of  filling 
for  comforters.  Carding  the  wool  to  use 
like  this,  the  wool  is  not  made  into 
rolls  like  our  grandmothers  used  to  make 
when  they  spun  it  into  yarn,  but  it  is 
taken  off  the  cards  so  as  to  leave  it  in 
a  fiat  layer.  These  layers  can  be  stacked 
and  kept  until  carding  is  complete  and 
then  laid  out  as  the  comforter  is  made. 
Right  in  this  line  I  am  interested  to 
know  if  wool  carded  like  this  could  be 
used  to  make  a  wool  mattress.  How  would 
one  go  at  it  to  tuft  and  fasten  such  a 
mattress?  If  anyone  reading  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  had  experience  in  making  any¬ 
thing  like  rhis  I  would  like  to  learn 
how  they  did  it. 

Story  City,  Iowa. 


Take  out  those  costly  "tenants" 

STUMPS  and  BOULDERS 
with  DYNAMITE 


FOR  FIELD  CLEARING 

Mail  coupon  for  illustrated  booklet 


A  RE  there  stumps  and  boulders  scat- 
tered  about  your  partly  cleared  fields 
that  hinder  your  farming  efficiency? 
Do  you  say  every  time  you  plow  around 
these  “nuisances”  or  try  to  handle  a  trac¬ 
tor  near  them  .  .  .  “Some- day  I’m  going 
to  get  rid  of  those  stumps  and  stones!”? 
Why  not  .  .  .  soon?  It’s  actually  costing 
you  more  to  leave  them  there  than  it 
would  to  take  them  out! 

You  can  blast  them  out  so  easily,  so 
quickly  .  .  .  and  at  such  little  cost  .  .  . 
with  DYNAMITE !  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  have  found 
that  dynamite 
Steps  in  using  dynamite,  does  a  faster  and 

better  job  . . .  and 
saves  money. 

Be  sure  you  get 
the  right  explosive 
when  you  blast 


stumps  and  boulders.  There’s  one  made 
especially  for  these  jobs!  It  is  du  Pont 
AGRITOL  .  .  .  the  most  efficient  and  the 
most  economical  explosive  ever  made  for 
agricultural  uses! 

AGRITOL  contains  about  170  sticks  to 
the  50-pound  case  .  .  .  more  sticks  to  the 
case  than  any  other  similar  stumping 
powder.  AGRITOL  does  not  burn  in  the 
bore  holes.  It  can  be  loaded  in  moist  soil. 
It  does  not  spill  when  wrapper  is  cut.  It 
has  the  power  to  do  the  job  as  you  want 
it  done! 

You  can  obtain  AGRITOL  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  caps  and  fuse  from  your  dealer.  Look 
for  the  du  Pont  Oval  on  case  and  car¬ 
tridge — your  assurance  you  are  getting 
the  right  explosive.  Write  for  free  copy 
of  our  booklet,  “AGRITOL  for  Field 
Clearing,”  which  tells  you  how  to  use 
dynamite  for  stump  and  boulder  blasting. 


Stumps  like  these  in  a  culti¬ 
vated  field  are  a  bother  and  an 
expense.  If  they’re  “tenanted”  on 
your  land  get  rid  of  them  I 
(Inset)  Blasting  a  stump  with  du  Pont  AGRITOL. 


n  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  8s  CO.,  INC. 

( Please  send  coupon  or  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office) 

New  York,  N.  Y„  420  Lexington  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1912  Clark  Building 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “AGRITOL  FOR  FIELD  CLEARING’ 
Name  . . 


Place 


Please  Print  Plainly 
. . . State. 


1-H 


Dealer’s 
Name  . 


I  Please  Print  Plainly 

I  Place . .  State 


(RNY) 


RESULT 


REG.  u.  s.  PAT  Of  f- 

AGRITOL 

THE  EXPLOSIVE 


G.  D.  J. 


March  14,  1931 


$52 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  N  V  E  S  T  M 


This  hen,  Miss  Georgia  Peach,  laid 
304  eggs  at  Georgia  Contest,  1929-30 


YOU  CAN’T 
AFFORD  TO 
MAKE  WILDCAT 
ENTS  NOW 


WHAT  is  the  ancestry  of  the 
baby  chicks  you  will  buy? 
What  is  their  breeding  rec¬ 
ord?  Who  vouches  for  it?  What 
is  his  standing  in  the  poultry¬ 
raising  world? 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  are  the 
result  of  25  years  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  ...  of  progressive,  construc¬ 
tive  work  in  breeding  and  selec¬ 
tion  ...  of  study  in  the  science  of 
incubation  ...  of  25  years  of 
steady,  progressive  leadership  in 
the  baby  chick  field. 

Kerr  Chickeries  maintain  a 
large  breeding  farm  where  the 
laying  qualities  of  their  birds  are 
accurately  determined  by  trap 
nesting.  In  recent  egg-laying 
contests  Kerr’s  White  Leghorns 
have  made  records  up  to  304  eggs 


.  .  ,  Kerr’s  Barred  Rocks  up  to 
277  eggs  .  .  .  Kerr’s  R.  I.  Reds 
up  to  300  eggs,  in  a  year.  Many 
of  the  sires  of  the  chicks  you 
buy  from  Kerr  Chickeries  are 
from  these  and  other  high  rec¬ 
ord  birds. 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  trueness  to 
breed  type  as  it  relates  to  cor¬ 
rect  size,  breed-conformation  and 
feather  color.  We  have  50,000 
breeders  blood  tested  for  B.W.D. 
We  have  carried  on  this  blood¬ 
testing  work  for  six  years.  Chicks 
are  available  in  quantities  from 
such  B.W.D.  tested  stock.  Be 
wise  in  time.  Investigate  careful¬ 
ly  before  you  buy. 

Send  for  our  free,  illustrated 
chick  book  and  price  list. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

Dept.  J  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
TRENTON,  N,  J. 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y, 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y, 
E.  SYRACUSE.  N,  Y. 
LANCASTER.  PA. 
DANBURY,  CONN. 


W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
LOWELL,  MASS. 
WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


ONE  MILLION  “GOOD  LUCK’ 2^^ 

LEADING  BREEDS  -  -  LOWEST  PRICES  ! 


Lower  Egg  Prices  Bring  Lower  Chick  Prices.  NEUHAUSERS  have  again  made  it 
possible  for  farmers  and  poultrymen  to  buy  the  WORLD’S  BEST  CHICKS  at  BOCK- 
BOTTOM  PRICES.  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS  have  trapnest  records.  A  GOOD  LUCK 
HEX  OWNED  BY  C.  BROOMFIELD,  Mt.  Morris,  Mich.,- laid  2S  eggs  in  January. 
MAT  SMITH,  Laurel,  Md.,  entered  1000  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS  in  a  $000  Chick 


Growing  Contest  sponsored  by  POULTRY  TRIBUNE  and  won  a  prize. 

Astounding  New  Reduced  Prices 
White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns;  Ancon 
Barred  and  White  Bocks;  R.  I.  Reck 

Black  Minorcas;  Win  to  Wyandottes .  4.0(1 

Buff  and  White  Orpingtons..... .  ’.uu 

Part.  Rocks;  Buff  and  White  Minorcas . . . . . A  , 

Light  Breeds  Assorted,  $7-00  per  100.  —  Heavy  Lreeds 
Write  today  for°  a  BEAUTIFUL  COLOR  PLATE  CATALOG  describing  SPECIAL  offers  of  FEED.  ROYAL 
BROODER  STOVE  OR  EXTRA  CHICKS.  SATISFACTION  and  LIVABILITY  guaranteed.  A  few  dollars 
invested  in  GOOD  LUCK  CHICKS  NOW  will  repay  you  manyfold  next  kali  and  Winter. 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  lAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  61,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO. 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

$3.00 

$5.75 

$  9.75 

$28.50 

$47.50 

3.75 

7.00 

12.00 

35-50 

57.00 

4.00' 

7.50 

12.50 

36.50 

59.00 

.  4.00 

7.50 

12.50 

36.50 

59.00 

.  4.50 

8.00 

13.00 

37.50 

61.25 

1000 

$  90.00 
I  10.00 
1 15.00 
115.00 
120.00 


J.  W.  Parks 

"J  o  e"  Parks’ 
father  founded 
the  Parks  Strain 
in  1SS9.  Now 
Joe's  boys  are 
about  ready  to 
continue  this 
strain  into  the 
third  generation 
of  Parks. 


PARKS  ROCKS 

M—at  1918  Prices - 


Eggs — Chicks — Youngsters  are  now  at  prices  where  they 
wore  in  1018,  proving  that  we  are  willing  to  stand  our  hon¬ 
est  share  of  this  world-wide  readjustment.  Parks’  Strain  is 
America’s  greatest  laying  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Some  Records  they’ve  made — 14S  eggs  in  14S  days.  Lots  of 
300-eggers  up  to  329  in  a  year.  Customers  report  flock  aver¬ 
ages  up  to  271  eggs  and  profits  per  hen  per  year  ranging  up 
to  $8.09.  Winners  in  over  40  laying  contests.  Extra  chicks 
or  eggs  with  every  order. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Get  FREE  Catalog 

Just  send  a  postal  for  a  big: 
free  catalog:  that  describes 
this  wonderful  lay¬ 
ing:  strain  of  Bar-  I 
red  Rocks.  Every  1 
mating:  is  headed 
by  males  from 
official  Laying:  Con-  ! 
test  R.  O.  P.  hens.  J 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

T.oo 

8.  C.  Tailored  Sir.  Wli.  Legli.  ..$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legh. . .  10.00  47.50  90.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . 

Light  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  ..$10.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular.  Also  prices  on  brooders  and 
500-egg  incubators.  . 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAllsterville,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS- Purebred 

EVF.KY  CHICK  SELECTED 

Hai  red  Rooks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  *t5.00  per  hundred;  Black  Giants.  $20  00: 
Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $13.00.  The  large  kind, 
vigorous  year  around  layers.  Shipments  prepaid — 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

LAN  CASTE  It  CHICK  HATCHERY 
O.  E.  Conn,  Prop.  Lancaster,  Penna. 


Stickler’s  Large  English  S.  C.  White 

I  nnVinenc.  Money-making  prolific  layers 
LegnOmS  at  money-saving  prices.  Pedi¬ 
greed  R.  O.  P.  matings.  Electric-hatched, 
Extra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strlckler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $8  per  ICO. 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  lOOX  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

J.  S.  SHADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


REDS -NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Certified  and  Accredited 

Fastest  growing  chick.  Most  profitable  heavy-breed. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  230.4-egg  average.  95*  Livability 
Guarantee.  Chicks— Started  Chicks— 10-week  Pullets. 

I*.  T.  KI8TLER  -  -  Towamla,  Penna. 


d’WT  A T  1TV  r’nirKC  Wh.  A-  ltd.  Rooks.  *10-100 

UlInLIl  I  bnlvllJ  Heavy  Mixed .  9-100 

Tattered  Str.  Wit.  Leghorns  *9-100;  Assorted  7-100 
Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed — Catalog  free. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.Di 


_  St 

Send  no  monev,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship  C.O.D. 
and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From  pure-bred, 
inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leg . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  B.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6-50  12.00 

Wh.  Wvan.  &  Wh.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in  3-week-old  chicks. 
Free  Catalog. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  110,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
/  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 

§  /K  up  to  7  lbs.,  mated  to  Pedigreed 

cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock  at  $12.50 
per  100,  $36.75  per  300,  $60  per  500, 
$110  per  1,000.  10%  books  order. 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville.  Pa. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

March  and  April  delivery  100  500  1000 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns - $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  Bocks.  II.  I.  Beds.  Anconas -  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  Ruff  Orp .  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas -  15  72.50  140 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Bl.  Giants,  20c  each.  Assorted  Light, 
10c.  Heavv,  12c.  Blood-tested  Special-mating  chicks 
all  breeds,' 3c  extra.  Also  started  pullets.  100%  de¬ 
livery.  10%  hooks  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA 
BLACK  LEGHORN 
PEARL  GUINEA  . 
WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCK 
TOULOUSE  GOOSE  - 
II.  J.  VANDYKE 


$2.25  per  15 
SI. 25  per  15 
SI. 50  per  15 
$2.00  per  10 
$2.00  per  4 


Gettysburg,  Pa, 


Notes  from  Montana 

With  the  period  for  frigid  weather 
rapidly  drawing  towards  its  close,  Mon*, 
tana  can  well  boast  of  having  experi¬ 
enced  this  season  one  of  the  mildest 
Winters  of  its  history.  The  weather  has 
been  generally  mild  and  the  snowfall 
light,  so  that  most  of  the  Winter  pas¬ 
turages  and  ranges  have  been  open.  Live¬ 
stock  hiid  no  trouble  in  obtaining  outride 
forage  and  as  a  consequence  little  feeding 
was  necessary. 

All  the  main  highways  have  been  open 
to  motor  traffic  during  the  entire  Winter, 
while  practically  all  the  mountain  passes 
were  open  to  travel.  There  was  a  “green 
Christmas”  over  most  of  the  country  cast 
of  the  Rockies,  the  average  snowfall  for 
the  State  for  December  being  but  2 
inches.  According  to  compilations  made 
by  the  State  division  of  publicity  from 
records  issued  by  the  Mountain  section 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
sub-zero  temperatures  were  recorded  on 
but  few  days  of  the  Winter  in  scattered 
parts  of  the  State,  usually  in  the  higher 
altitudes.  Havre,  Montana,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  charged  with  being  one  of  the  coldest 
spots  in  the  United  States,  had  but  three 
such  days. 

About  the  middle  of  February  we  had 
a  very’  light  snowfall  which  was  wel¬ 
comed.  as  it  was  the  first  weather  of 
this  character  we  have  had  in  several 
weeks.  February  20  a  drizzling  rain  set 
in.  which  amounted  to  .05  in.  What  rain 
fell  was  quickly  soaked  into  the  ground 
as  there  is  no  frost.  Farmers  have 
plowed,  disked  and  built  fence  all  Winter. 

Grasshoppers  have  been  found  in  the 
fields  outside  of  Billings.  Because  of  the 
warm  weather  which  has  prevailed  this 
Winter,  it  is  believed  the  grasshoppers 
are  hatching  earlier  than  usual.  Some 
have  expressed  the  hope  that  a  turn 
would  come  in  the  weather  after  the 
grasshoppers  are  hatched,  and  that  they 
might  freeze.  The  Winter  has  been  of 
great  economic  benefit  to  the  farmers. 
The  absence  of  snow  has  permitted  live¬ 
stock  to  feed  on  the  ranges  and  greatly 
reduced  the  feeding  requirements. 

Two  years  of  feeding  trials  at  the 
Huntley  Project  Experimental  Station 
support  the  contentions  that  lambs  can  be 
fattened  in  Montana  on  a  paying -basis. 
Rations  in  which  sugar  beet  pulp  was  a 
major  item  proved  the  most  fattening, 
producing  profits  ranging  from  SI. 20  to 
$1.84  a  head,  the  report  disclosed.  The 
first  of  the  successful  rations  consisted  of 
barley  and  pulp.  Deducting  the  costs  of 
feeds  and  Alfalfa  hay.  initial  cost  per 
lamb  and  other  expenses,  there  was  left 
a  profit  of  $1.20  per  head,  according  to 
Louis  Yinke,  head  of  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department  of  Montana  State 
College.  This  profit  was  bettered  by  the 
lot  fed  on  a  ration  consisting  of  hard 
wheat  and  pulp.  Approximately  $1.32 
remained  after  all  costs  had  been 
deducted. 

Soft  wheat  in  the  same  combination 
with  pulp  proved  a  more  substantial  fat- 
tener.  the  net  profit  being  $1.34  per  head. 
In  all  tests  the  lambs  were  fed  a  hay 
ration  of  Alfalfa,  deemed  by  Mr.  Yinke 
to  be  the  best  hay  feed  for  the  purpose. 
The  addition  of  ensiled  beet-pulp  fur¬ 
nished  through  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Company,  demonstrated  that  such  rations 
resulted  in  greater  gains  with  less  grain 
consumption  and  a  higher  selling  price  at 
a  greater  margin  of  profit.  Representa¬ 
tive  lambs  from  each  of  the  major  lots 
are  to  be  taken  to  Bozeman,  where  they 
will  be  butchered  and  “taste”  tests  made 
at  Montana  State  College.  The  flavor  of 
the  meat  is  an  important  factor  in  bring¬ 
ing  top  prices,  and  before  any  of  tlie 
trials  are  given  final  approval  the  meat 
must  be  given  a  high  rating  by  the 
tasters. 

A  force  of  forest  rangers  have  been 
busy  this  Winter  sawing  lumber  into 
ready-cut  dimensions  for  the  construction 
of  a  hundred  new  lookouts  at  selected 
points  in  various  forests.  The  lumber  is 
being  baled  ready  for  shipment  to  these 
sites.  Each  bale  is  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a  convenient  side-pack  for  a  pack 
mule. 

The  United  States  Government  Census 
report  of  1930  shows  that  1.580.321 
acres  of  land  were  irrigated  in  Montana 
in  1920.  97.116  acres  of  this  being  in 
Yellowstone  County.  It  is  estimated, 
when  economic  conditions  justify  further 
development  in  irrigated  lands,  a  total 
of  more  than  three  and  one-half  millions' 
of  acres,  including  that  already  being 
irrigated  can  be  supplied  with  water 
profitably. 

Montana  farm  production  ranks  well 
with  the  leaders,  being  second  in  Spring 
wheat  other  than  durum,  fourth  in  the 
production  of  dry,  edible  beans,  fifth  in 
sugar  beets  and  eighth  in  green  peas. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Company,  of 
Billings  recently  received  a  car  of  320 
bags  of  sugar  beet  seed  from  fheir  From- 
berg  ranch.  Although  the  highest  germi¬ 
nating  seed  grown  in  the  world  has  been 
produced  at  this  ranch,  the  growing  of  a 
seed  crop  will  be  discontinued  this  year. 
During  the  World  War  beet  seed  could 
not  be  exported  from  Europe  and  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  produce  it  in  America. 

More  than  $50,000  worth  of  turkeys 
were  shipped  out  of  the  Billings  terri¬ 
tory  this  year.  Although  definite  figures 
on  the  previous  season’s  shipments  were 
not  available  the  county  agent  exnressed 
the  belief  that  the  shipments  were  heavier 
this  season  than  last. 

Many  eastern  tourists  are  making  res¬ 
ervations  at  Montana  dude  ranches  for 


the  coming  season.  Prospects  are  now 
that  a  record  number  will  spend  their 
next  seasons’  vacations  within  the  shadow 
of  Montana’s  mountains. 

Plans  for  the  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  a  million  dollars  for  improvements 
in  Glacier  National  Park  has  been  out¬ 
lined  by  the  new  superintendent.  Sixteen 
new  buildings  and  a  ranger  station  are 
planned.  The  sole  object  is  to  make  the 
park  pleasant  and  interesting  to  visitors. 

The  married  women  of  Montana  have 
been  very  much  “fussed  up”  over  a  bill 
before  the  Legislature  to  prohibit  the 
hiring  of  married  women  whose  husbands 
are  able-bodied  for  public  work.  One 
Representative  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  statement :  “No  matter  what 
my  ideas  may  be,  I  believe  that  women 
being  citizens  on  an  equality  with  men, 
cannot  be  discriminated  against,  whether 
they  are  married  or  not.”  The  bill  failed 
to  pass,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
married  women  of  the  State. 

W  itli  all  the  talk  of  “hard  times,”  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  State  gasoline  tax  in 
Montana  for  January  were  nearly  $30,000 
more  than  in  January,  1930.  G.  v.  L. 

Montana, 


Some  Ohio  Chicks 

Yes,  the  farm  is  really  a  home.  Many 
farm  homes  are  heated  by  furnaces  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  Many  have  open 
fireplaces  and  burn  wood  for  cheer.  I 
love  to  hear  the  fire  crackle  on  a  stormy 
night,  while  safe  at  home  enjoying  the 
radio  and  the  evening  paper.  The  light, 
the  fire,  the  murmuring  trees,  the  sha¬ 
dows  on  the  grass,  the  night  noises,  as 
the  cheery  song  of  the  cricket,  the  dis¬ 
tant  barking  of  a  dog ;  all  the  simple 
things  of  every-day  life  give  one  a  sense 
of  security  and  satisfaction. 

And  when  the  dear  ones  are  all  safe 
at  home,  how  thankful  are  our  prayers ! 

The  drought  has  caused  much  distress 
among  the  rural  residents,  but  “It’s  an 
ill  wind  that  blows  no  good.”  It  was  a 
nice  season  to  raise  chickens.  I  or¬ 
dered  800  baby  chicks  last  Spring,  and 
received  306.  I  lost  eight  chicks.  Some 
were  weaklings,  and  some  met  with  acci¬ 
dent.  I  sold  my  old  hens  the  last  week 
of  August  and  housed  150  pullets  the 
first  of  September.  I  kept  eight  hens  to 
roast  and  turned  them  out  on  range.  On 
the  tenth  of  October  a  Buff  Orpington 
came  strutting  in  with  10  baby  chicks  in 
her  wake.  I  housed  them  in  a  1x5  build¬ 
ing,  gave  them  a  jar  of  water  and  a  hop¬ 
per  of  laying  mash.  Ten  days  later  I 
added  cormneal  and  a  few  handfuls  of 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal  to  their  mash.  The  10 
chicks  are  alive  and  doing  well.  There 
are  seven  pullets  and  three  cockerels. 

Belmont  Co.,  O.  mes.  e.  r. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

Will  the  freezing  of  a  rooster’s  comb, 
or  wattles,  affect  or  ruin  his  use  as  a 
breeder?  How  much  Alfalfa  should  b»> 
added  to  a  commercial  laying  mash  when 
green  food  is  not  available?  In  painting 
the  roosts  for  body  lice,  should  Black 
Leaf  10  be  applied  full  strength?  What 
is  the  amount  of  grain,  and  mash,  that 
should  be  fed  daily  per  hundred  Leghorn 
hens?  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  your 
help  in  these  matters.  G>  A. 

Franklin,  Co.,  Mass. 

Freezing  of  comb  or  wattles  will  not 
affect  the  health  of  a  bird  after  the 
soreness  has  disappeared. 

Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  may  be  added  up 
to  one-tenth  part  by  weight  of  the  ordin¬ 
ary  mash  when  other  green  food  is  m>t 
fed. 

Use  Black  Leaf  10  in  full  strength. 
Draw  a  narrow  ribbon  of  the  liquid  along 
the  top  of  the  perch  with  brush  or  from 
spout  of  oil  can.  Most  effective  if  used 
in  warm  weather  and  may  need  to  he  re¬ 
peated  after  10  days. 

Give  Leghorn  hens  all  that  they  will 
eat,  regardless  of  quantity.  Dry  mash 
should  be  kept  before  the  hens  all  of 
the  time,  and  grain  fed  daily  in  addition. 
Leghorns  will  consume  from  10  to  15 
pounds  of  grain  per  100,  in  addition  to 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  dry  mash, 
daily  in  cold  weather,  somewhat  less  in 
warm.  The  bulk  of  the  whole  grain  should 
be  fed  at  night  and  hopper  feeding  of 
this,  or  better  trough  feeding,  is  replac¬ 
ing  feeding  in  deep  litter  with  many. 

M.  B.  D. 


Nest  Eggs  for  Egg  Eaters 

My  solution  of  the  problem  was  to 
have  plenty  of  nest  eggs,  some  in  the 
nests,  but  several  on  the  floor  in  the 
litter.  They  soon  get  tired  trying  to 
break  them  and  give  up.  Dark  nests  are 
a  good  idea  but  the  china  egg  seems  to  be 
sufficient.  W.  E.  S. 

New  Jersey. 
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Here’s  Vitamin  D,  all  Growing  Birds  can  use,  processed 


right- in  the  feed.  A  Fraction  of  the  Cost  and  None  of  the 


Bother  of  Cod  Liver  Oil 


So  much  depends  on  the  sun-vitamin  D!  No 
wonder  Pratts  process  their  growing  mash  to 
be  sure  birds  get  a  full  supply.  For  the  sun- 
vitamin  is  the  one  that  makes  strong  bones, 
feathers,  good  frame. 

Here  is  truly  rich  summer  sunshine  for 
April’s  growing  birds.  Right  at  the  time  when 
natural  sun  is  weak  and  scarce,  you  are  doing 
your  best  to  push  birds  on  to  maturity.  Over¬ 
come  the  handicap  by  feeding  Pratts  Butter¬ 
milk  Growing  Mash  right  from  the  day  they 
come  off  starter. 

Pratts  is  complete  in  vitamins,  a  wonderful 
guarantee.  That  means  not  only  sun- vitamin  D, 
but  the  important  growth  and  health  vitamins  A 
and  B,  too.  With  sufficient  of  these 
three  vitamins,  as  Pratts  guaran¬ 
tee  them,  birds  get  all  of  the  nour¬ 
ishment  in  these  splendid  ingredi¬ 
ents:  dried  buttermilk,  oat  meal, 
com  meal,  wheat  middlings,  meat 
scrap,  fish  meal,  alfalfa  meal  and 
major  minerals  like  calcium,  sul¬ 
phur,  phosphorus  and  iodine. 


There’s  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  feather,  vigor  and 
egg-laying  ability  in  those  ingredients. 

Vitamins  enable 
birds  to  get  the  most 
out  of  their  feed. 
Every  vitamin  im¬ 
portant  to  a  growing 
bird  is  in  Pratts,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to 
be  really  effective. 

It’s  folly  to  take  a 
chance  with  any  feed 
whose  vitamin 
strength  is  unknown. 
It  may  contain  vi¬ 
tamins,  but  why  take 
a  chance?  When 
health  and  growth 
depend  on  the  vita¬ 
mins,  why  not  use 
the  feed  guaranteed 
to  contain  them? 


Especially  as  Pratts  costs  no  more  than  any 
other  good  feed. 

We  will  be  happy  to  send  you  the  name  of 
the  nearest  Pratt  dealer.  He  also  can  supply 
Pratts  Broiler  Mash  that  has  made  records 
for  both  battery  and  semi-confinement.  Big 
fat  broilers  mighty  quick.  Try  it. 

THE  POULTRY  MAN'S  VITAMIN  GUIDE 


Vitamins  are  the  biggest  thing  in  poultry  today.  Every¬ 
one  should  be  posted.  Here’s  the  easy  way.  Send  for  this 
chart  free  and  postpaid.  Pratt  Food  Company,  124 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dept.  14. 

Name . . . . . 

Town .  . 

R.  F.  D.  State  . 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  hred  hy  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  University. 
You  can't  go  wrong  with  these  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds. 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS  (2  to  8 
weeks  old)  save  time,  money  and 
worry.  Let  us  brood  your  chick3. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 

Hubbard  Farms.  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11.000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


OSS 

R.I.RedS 

Trapnested—  Blood-Tested 
Our  Pen  Heads  N.  Y.  Contest 

Our  pen  has  been  leading  all  breeds  at 
New  York  (Long  Island)  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  laying  98%  standard-size  eggs. 

The  chicks  you  get  from  us  carry  the 
same  blood,  the  result  of 

22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  prices 
on  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  and 
Pullets. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


PINECREST ORCHARDS 

Five  year  record  at  Vineland  Laying  Contest  for  first 
seventeen  weeks  of  each  contest 

1927  leading  pen,  all  breeds,  Piuecrest  Orchards  880  eggs 

1928  leading  pen,  all  breeds,  Piuecrest  Orchards  943  eggs 

1929  leading  pen,  all  breeds,  Pinecrest  Orchards  969  eggs 

1930  leading  pen,  all  breeds,  Pinecrest  Orchards  975  eggs 

1931  third  pen.  all  breeds.  Pinecrest  Orchards  853  eggs 

(leading  pen,  all  breeds,  laid  837  eggs) 
Average  77%  production  through  highest  price  season 
for  five  wears.  S.  O.  Red  clucks  from  same  family 
lines.  Mass.  Certified.  100%  free  of  B.  W.  D. 
Send  for  Circular  A. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  GROTON,  MASS. 


HOMESTEAD  FARMS  [REDS  WIN 
BLUE  RIBBON  at  ST0RRS 

Month  of  January  1981.  267  Eggs,  273  Points  or  nearly 
2Ps  ozs.  per  Egg.  To  date  (1st  15  weeks)  this  Pen  hag 
HID  8.8  EGGS  and  scored  835  Points,  a  winter  produe 
tion  of  nearly  82%.  The  Pen  also  ranks  2nd  PEN  in  the 
Whole  CONTEST.  AH  stock  100*  free  Pullorum  Disease 
for  seven  consecutive  years,  and  sired  by  males  with 
records  of  200-24  oz.  eggs  or  better.  Booking  orders  now 
for  April  Delivery.  Circular. 

HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Newtown,  Connecticut 

AscuineyS.C.  Red  Chicks  IL  WHL^Groun  fA^  fOur 

own  flock;  Vt.  Certified;  trap-nested:  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broodv  bens;  $20  per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10.  Hartland,  Vt. 


Scott  Poultry 

Pedigree  GROTON,  MASS. 

babt'chicks  S.  C.  R.  /.  REDS 


Farm. 

Stale  Tested 
Hatching  Eggs 
Cockerels 


S£~s  wm  w  nunc  Entile  flock  MASS. 

.  1C.  1.  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 

Orchards  strain,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Oept.,  Ware,  Mass. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

FROM  B.  W.  D.  FREE  STOCK 


EVERY  CHICK  OF  OUR  OWN  BREEDING 
CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
HATCHES  TWICE  EACH  WEEK  BEGINNING  JAN.  15 

Write  for  Booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS  STRAIN  S.  C.  REDS 

CHIX  BREEDING  COCKERELS  EGGS 

N.  Y.  State  Contest  our  pen  plaeed  9th  in  100  for  Janu¬ 
ary.  No  eggs  set  under  24  ozs.  Blood  “Accredited.1'  Cat¬ 
alog.  WALKER  FARM  M arlboro,  N .  II. 


CHIX 


S  C.  W.  Leg.,  Rocks,  Reds,  Giants,  and  others. 
Qua!,  at  Low  Price. C.  J-  Yoder.  Grantsville, Md. 


AUlftlf  C  S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  Quality 
vtlll/fVv  at  low  prices.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 


Big  56-Page  BOOK 


tells  about 

R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Ply.  Rocks 
White  Ply.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Leghorns 

each  article  written  by  a  Master  Breeder 
of  the  variety,  Other  valuable  information 
on  raising  and  cashing  in  with  chickens. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Address  : 

Mass.  Certified  Breeders 

Lock  Box  34  R  Grafton,  Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CERTIFIED  POULTRY  BREEDERS,  INC. 


Don’t  Experiment! 
Know  the  Quality 
You  Buy! 


Brookside  chicks  come  to 
you  from  properly  bred 
healthy  flocks,  they  are  in¬ 
cubated  under  the  latest 
and  best  hatching  methods  and  every  chick  that 
leaves  our  place  has  been  carefully  inspected.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  our  low  prices:  50  ioo  500  moo 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90.00 

Special  Tailored  Leg.  . 

Barred  Bocks  .  6.25 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

Assorted  for  broilers  . 

We  have  week'y  hatches  and  ship  by 
parcels  post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
tliis  ad.  or  send  for  catalog.  Visit  our  farm  and 
hatchery.  Nothing  can  prove  the  quality  of  our 
chicks  so  quickly  as  to  raise  them.  Try  them 
this  year. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeintsville,  N.  J. 
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MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


reports  204  average 
stock.  Another,  20S. 


Trap  nested  since  1916. 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Nova  Scotia  customer 
from  300  birds  of  our 
Circular  Vo.  2. 


IARGE  EGGC 

!■  20  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 

OUK  CHICK  DUAIUNTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100*  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment, 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  ° E  N EW  '  JEER S E Y N K 


.SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

*5  000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
jUvu  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery . 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Brlsea-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y, 


IMPROVE  Your  Egg  PRODUCTION 


by  buying  chicks  from  a  farm  that  won  1929-1930 
Passaic  Co.  Contest,  also  high  pen  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  We  are 
second  in  the  present  contest  in  the  Leghorn  class. 
Why  buy  inferior  chicks  when  good,  profit-making 
chicks  are  available? 

We  set  only  eggs  produced  on  our  farm. 

Order  from  this  advertisement  or  send  for  catalog. 


A.  Mating — $180.00  per  1000 

B.  Mating— $140.00  per  1000 
QUALITY  POULTRY  FARM.  Montville,  N.  J. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


Tailored  and  Hollywood  Strains— Free  Range 
Large,  healthy,  first  quality  chicks  only,  from  the 
world’s  best  and  heaviest  laying  strains,  large  snow- 
white  eggs,  from  own  farm,  seventeen  years  successful 
hatching  and  breeding.  100*  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalogue  and  prices.  WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATOIIERY,  Box  11.216,  Milford.  N.  J.  Earl  Woolf.  Owner 


—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  DICED  — 
LAYING  LEGHORNS 
B.W.  D.  Free  Barred  ROCKS 
LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Large  birds,  large  eggs,  year-round  production.  Sec¬ 
ond  highest  pen  laying  over  24-oz.  eggs.  New  York 
State  Egg  Contest.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your 
money  back.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

l.nrgest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  During 
Past  18  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  com-istant  high  layers.  Circular—  Stoves  35* 
off.  My  book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound  $1. 


■  CU/I Q  CARMQ  Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
LC  IT  13  r MlllTIO  heavy  producing  breeders, 
g^  «j  |  | f  C  blood  tested.  Write  for  special 

V/nil/AO  discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsvllle,  R.  I. 


TRAP  NEST 
PEDIGREED 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 


at  hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $’20. 

M.  L.  PALMER  Alfred  Station.  New  York 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED 
BREEDER  TRAPNESTED 
EGG  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  HENS 
CHICK  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  EGGS 


CERTIFIED — SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 


!  DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  .  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 

I 


Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Laying 
Contest 

Report  for  week  ending  February  17, 
1931 : 

Production  for  20tli  week,  64.37  per 
cent,  4,426.60  points,  4,448  eggs. 

Production  to  date  49.73  per  cent,  64,- 
904.15  points,  68,719  eggs. 

lligli  Pens  for  the  Week. — S.  C.  W. 
L.,  N.  B.  Regis,  Poultry  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Canada,  57.05  points,  57  eggs ; 
8.  C.  W,  L.,  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
Pa.,  56.75  points,  58  eggs ;  It.  I.  It.,  Par- 
menter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass.,  54.70 
points,  52  eggs ;  S.  C.  W.  L#.,  W  alter’s 
Prolific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J.,  54.45 
points,  51  eggs;  R,  I.  It.,  Vineland  Train¬ 
ing  School,  N.  J.,  53.80  points,  51  eggs. 

High  Pens  to  Date. — S.  O.  W.  L.,  Wal¬ 
ter’s  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J.,  971.45 
points,  962  eggs ;  It.  I.  It.,  Scott  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Mass.,  965  points,  1,007  eggs; 
It.  I.  It.,  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Mass.,  921 
points,  1,005  eggs ;  B.  P.  It.,  It.  C.  Cobh, 
Mass.,  913.55  points,  1,012  eggs;  S.  C. 
IV.  L.,  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  N. 
J.,  903.10  points,  974  eggs. 

The  point  system  has  a  very  practical 
use  from  the  poultryman’s  viewpoint ; 
finding  the  average  egg  size  of  a  contest 
bird  or  pen.  This  year’s  New  Jersey 
contest  reports  give  a  complete  line  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  pen’s  or  bird’s  produc¬ 
tion  points  for  the  week  of  eaeli  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  pen,  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  in  each  case  to  score  those  points, 
totals  to  date  for  each  bird  in  points  and 
eggs,  the  same  information  for  the  pen, 
distribution  of  production,  occurrence  of 
out  eggs,  etc.  The  poultryman,  to  get 
average  egg  size  for  a  pen  or  bird  has 
but  to  divide  the  total  number  of  points 
to  date  by  the  total  number  of  eggs  to 
date  and  transfer  the  answer  into  egg 
weight  by  means  of  the  small  table  in  the 
lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  pen  sheet. 
For  instance  a  bird  has  140.55  points 
scored  on  136  eggs ;  dividing  136  into 
140.55  gives  1.03  points  which  equals  be¬ 
tween  24%  and  25  ounces  per  dozen 
average.  ,  .  . 

These  averages  can  be  figured  by 
means  of  the  point  system  easier  than  by 
the  use  of  egg  weights  and  if  desirable 
can  be  figured  separately  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  poultry- 
man  who  is  doing  pedigree  work  and  has 
“known”  individuals  in  contests  can  make 
good  use  of  the  system.  A  check-up  on 
contest  pullets  which  are  daughters  of 
record  hens  may  shed  some  new  light  on 
certain  individuals  in  the  breeding  pens. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb, 
Mass.,  913.55  points,  1,012  eggs ;  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  836.20  points,  888 
eggs;  H.  IV.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y.,  828.65 
points,  936  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Blue  Spruce 
Farms,  N.  J.,  724.55  points,  743  eggs ; 
The  Hickories,  N.  J.,  615.45  pomts,  600 
eggs ;  J.  D.  Eno,  N.  J.,  526.65  points, 
583  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Scott  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  965  points,  1,007  eggs ;  Pinecrest 
Orchards,  Mass.,  921  points,  1,005  eggs; 
Burdean  Acres,  Mass.,  891.80  points,  938 
eggs. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — Walter  s  Pro¬ 
lific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J.,  971.45  points, 
962  eggs;  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm, 
N.  .T.,  903.10  points,  974  eggs;  A.  B. 
Clark,  Pa.,  866.05  points,  955  eggs. 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas. — Stephen  Costa, 
N.  J.,  553.95  points,  514  eggs;  Jean  Joan 
Farm,  N.  J.,  301.90  points,  328  eggs. 


Growing  Good  Pullets 

[Third  prize  essay  in  Maine  Extension 
Service  good  pullets  campaign,  by  Walter 
R.  Lord.] 

“In  raising  good  pullets  it  is  essential 
to  start  the  year  before  with  good  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  which  has  been  accredited  and 
which  has  been  fed  a  special  breeders’ 
mash,  containing  the  proper  proportions 
of  cod  liver  oil  and  Alfalfa  leaf  meal. 

“I  select  my  hatching  eggs  carefully, 
using  nothing  smaller  than  24  ounces  to 
the  dozen,  and,  before  incubating,  dip 
them  in  a  solution  of  iodine  suspensoid 
for  two  minutes.  This  insures  the  chicks 
against  the  possibility  of  contracting  eoc- 
cidiosis  in  the  incubator  from  the  egg 
shells. 

“I  prefer  to  hatch  all  my  chicks  by 
the  last  of'  April,  as  young  chicks  will 
stand  cold  weather  in  warm  brooders, 
better  than  the  hot  weather  of  Summer, 
and  the  pullets  will  mature  quicker. 

“The  brooder  houses  are  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  the  floor  and  about  one  foot 
high  on  the  walls  disinfected  with  iodine 
suspensoid. 

“When  the  chicks  are  about  10  days 
old,  if  the  weather  is  fairly  warm,  they 
are  allowed  to  run  outdoors  on  wire 
runs.  In  no  other  way  can  chicks  be 
kept  as  dry  and  clean  during  the  first 
six  or  eight  weeks  of  their  lives,  the 
period  when  they  are  most  susceptible  to 
coccidiosis,  which  flourishes  in  dampness 
and  filth. 

“There  is  much  discussion  as  to  the 
use  of  the  wire  runs  on  account  of  greater 
tendency  towards  feather  pulling  and  can¬ 
nibalism.  This  tendency  can  be  lessened 


(J^lli  fPtcfearti  Jf  arm 


‘More  Money 
With  Rocks’’ 


LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 

Consecutive  winners  at 
Storrs  with  records  of 
1929,  2.724;  1930,  2,646. 

High  Bird,  325  official. 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D.  Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

i^^iEJJs?R0B,T  C.  COBB 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Led  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
in  1930;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

“The  Invincible  Rocks  of 
New  England’’ 


CERTIFIED 

BREEDERS 


mm. 


REMARKABLE  PRODUCTION 


Result  of  49  Years’  Breeding 

I  will  give  you  a  book  which  tells  about  Truslow’s 
years  of  breeding  experience.  Learn  about  broilers 
and  how  to  get  high  egg  production — about  won¬ 
derful  egg  and  meat  producing  stock. 

You  should  also  learn  about  Trus’ow  method  of 
controlling  Coccidiosis  before  you  order  your  clucks. 
If  you  write  today  I’ll  send  you  a  copy  free 

Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  R-3-14  Chestertown,  Md. 


HOFF’S  “VITALITY”  Day-Old 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

PRICES  LOWEST  IN  15  TEAL’S 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  ’fancied  Str.  direct;  B.  P.  Rocks.  Bis¬ 
hop  Str.  direct.  R.  I,  Reds  and  Jersey  Black  Gianls. 

State  supervised  and  blood  tested  4  consecutive  years. 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  strong  stamina  and  VI¬ 
TALITY.  One  of  ihe  pioneer  breeders  and  chick  produc¬ 
ers  with  43  years’  experience.  I).  L.  Cert,  accepted  at 
FULL  face  value.  Get  my  descriptive  cii .  and  low  prices 
before  you  buy.  g.C.R.  HOFF,  Lock  Boxl  15.  Neshanic,  N.J. 


ACCREDITED  AND  TRAPNESTED 

My  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  will  make  heavy  producers  of  bitr 
brown  eicBrs.  Parent  atock  trapnested  under  Conn.  R  O.  P.  Su¬ 
pervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.  W.  D.  or  Pullorum  Dis 
ease.  Can  ship  baby  chicks  anytime.  Hatching  erRs,  started 
chicks  and  breeding  stock  too.  Free  catalog:.  Interesting 
priees.  Reds  make  a  splendid  table  fowl.  ^ 

ROCK  RIDGE  FARM  Box  17  Ridgefield,  Conn.  R.  R.  Keelar,  Owner 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 

From  Trapnested -Blood  Tested  Stock 

Every  chick  a  product  of  our  own  flock. 
Certified — Supervised  and  Commercial  Chicks. 
Booklet  available. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski.  N.Y. 

E.  A.  HIRT’S  Dr^r,LrC 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  the  flock  that  bolds  the  World’s 
Record  for  a  10  pullet  pen  of  this  breed.  Circular  free. 

E.  A.  HIRT,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 


QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

ROCKS,  REUS  and  LEGHORNS 
We  specialize  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  own 
breeding  stock  headed  by  pedigreed  male  birds.  Hanson 
strain.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington,  llelawnre 


NOTICE  TO  CHICK  BUYERS 

before  placing  your  orders.  We  guarantee  full  count 
and  safe  delivery.  RAllKEH  ROCKS,  LEflllORXS  and  REDS- 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY  •  Milford,  Delaware 


flpriarhlirct  Morgan-Tancred  OLj.t,  The  strain  of 
UeUaiflUlM  Whlta  Leghorn  UfllCKS  proven  layers. 
Send  for  booklet.  Cedxrtiursl  Poultry  form.  Depl.T,  Rahway.  N.  J. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  White  l.eg liorn*— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
free.  SUNNYSIIIE  POULTRY  FIRM.  Friendihip,  Nevr  York 


Barred  Rock 


EGGS  for  batching,  blood-tested  flock. 

100-$6,  360  $20.  8.  J.  OAT,  R.  8.  Auburn,  It.  1. 


Zeller’s  Leghorns 


— Quality  Chicks— 
— Heavy  Type— 

_  -Production  Bred- 

K.O.P.  Males.  ZELLER’S  LEGHORN  FARSI,  R.,1,  Palmyra.  Pa. 


I  FPHORN  rHIPYC  Darron  Strain  S.C.W.  Produced 
LLUllUnil  LI11UVJ  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  3-year-o!d  birds.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Our 
circular  on  request.  CLARABEN  COURT  FARM,  ROSLrtf.  s.  ». 


British  Columbia  r.  o.  p.  leghorns,  barred  rocks- 

Chieks,  S  1  O-10O.  Guar.  Robert  Smith,  buuuawadux,  Va 


EWING’S  ‘v^VVI"  LEGHORNS 

Are  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  males -from 
250  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS  at  reduced  prices— Guaranteed 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Hampton’s  LEGHORN  Chicks  "eLlayerSs-“PaHyerrds,:St 

100-915.00  500-972.00  1000-9140 

April  le  less,  May  2c.  Parcel  post  prepa  d.  Circular. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON  Box  R  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Hi  -  Powered  Leghorn  Chicks 

They  lay  pickles,  not  pennies.  Pedigreed,  blood  tested, 
shell  treat'  d,  superior  eggs.  Large  chicks. 

EGG  S  APPLE  FARM  Route  R  Trumansburg,  N.  V. 


“Purebred"  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  per  100;  $90  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service.  C  O.D.  1005  live  delivery  guaranteed 

CHA8.F.  EWING  IC t.  1  McCLUHE,  PA. 


BUTTERCUPS — Cocks  and  Cockerels.  Price  reasonable 
Guaranteed.  Well  bred.  OOLJIAN  I’ECK,  Holmes,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  S1„  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

H.  &  Z.  BROODER  HOUSE 

Proper  brooding  means  profitable  poultry  raising. 
The  H.  &  Z.  Brooder  Houses  actually  pay  for 
themselves  by  mothering  the  weaker  members  of 
the  brood  that  ordinarily  die,  into  big,  healthy, 
profitable  chicks. 

Built  entirely  of  wood  by  skilled  mechanics, 
it  is  cold — draft — and — vermin-proof.  Scientific 
chimney  and  ventilator  provides  ventilation. 
Octagonal  construction  eliminates  dark  corners 
and  angles  and  allows  sections  and  roof  to  be 
matched  together  perfectly.  Wood  construction 
prevents  extreme  and  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Full  size  windows  admit  ample  sun¬ 
shine.  Roof  will  shed  -water  for 
years.  Durable  paint  adds  to  the 
appearance  and  durability  of  the 
house.  Shipped  complete  with 
roof  ventilator  and  floor.  Start¬ 
ing  your  layers  properly  means 
greater  profits.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  today. 

IIERTZLER  <fc  ZOOK  COMPANY, Belleville,  Pa. 


applied  only  ONCE  A  YEAR  in  Poultry  houses 

Kills  Mites  Blue  Bugs 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

xxxx  AVEHAR/US w  Standard  Insecticide 
Wood  Preservative 

CARB  OL/NE  UM  for  55  Years  ! 

Write  for  Circular 
CARBOLINEUH  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS.  -'v 


Dept.  210 


Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Grandview  Offers 
BIG  DISCOUNT 

1IJUY  Grandview  Egg  Basket 
Strain  Chicks  NOW  and  save 
money  on  the  initial  purchase. 
Make  more  money  later  from 
increased  egg  production. 

Get  This  Illustrated 
Book  FREE 

Just  off  the  press — a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  development 
of  these  famous  flocks — with 
egg  records  and  actual  profit  in¬ 
formation.  Get  it  now  before 
buying  your  chicks. 

Grandview  Poultry 
Farm,  Inc. 

Box  BN  14  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


ILEMENST' 


KMCKS 


Send  for  our  price  list  before  buy¬ 
ing  chicks  and  learn  of  our  method  of 
producing  HIGH  QUALITY  CHICKS 
in  a  sanitary  manner  which  insures 
disease-free,  strong  chicks  at  a  LOWER 
cost.  Smith  Electric  Incubators  are 
used.  We  hatch  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
AV.  &  B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey 
Black  Giants  and  White  AVyandottes. 
AAe  do  CUSTOM  Hatching  and  Sell 
STARTED  Chicks.  AV rite  today. 

.CLEMENS  CREAMERIES  HATCHERY 

Dept.  R,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

"  Wt  Sell  Eshleman’s 
Lancaster  Feeds” 


BIG  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Large,  Lay  and  Pay  Kind. 
Our  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed 
males  from  hens  that  produced 
'225  to  270  eggs  in  their  first  lay¬ 
ing  year.  At  our  modern  poultry 
farm,  we  are  trap  nesting  700 
Big  Type  Barton  White  Leghorn  Hens  under_  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  Supervision.  This  is  the 
third  largest  flock  in  Ohio  under  Supervision.  We 
Hatch  8  other  breeds  of  chicks.  Every  breeder 
Blood-tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Can  you 
afford  to  take  a  chance  with  chicks  from  untested 
flocks?  Free  Catalog,  write  for  it  today. 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatcheng,  Route  20  Lancaster.  O. 


AYLOP  S  LEGHORNS 


TRAPNESTED  -  PEDIGREED 

Over  a  thousand  pullets  trapnested  annually 
on  our  breeding  plant.  No  males  used  out 
of  dams  of  less  than  200  egg  records.  Get 
Free  1931  Catalog  showing  views  of  our 
plant — the  home  of  over  4,000  layers. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Box  582-E,  Newtown,  Pa«  ^ 


CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 


Post  paid  in  lots  of  50  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.. $5.00  $  0.00  $42.50  $  80 

8.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds .  6.00  11.00  52.50  100 

Light  Mixed,  $7  per  100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $9  per  100 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm,  R.D.  5,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


flnalifu  fliieL-o  25.000  weekly  electrically  hatched 
Vualliy  LURKS  from  only  first  class  stock  at  lowest 
prices  ever  Wh.  Leghorns.  9c:  Reds.  Bar.  Rocks,  Wh. 
Wyan. .  HI.  Minoreas,  lie;  Giants,  1 6c  :  Heavy  Mix.  ,10c; 
Light  Mix.,  8c.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in  1 
month  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48- p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

205  H  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 


REDWING  Stops  Cannibalism 


3  oz.75ct7  oz.  $1.50 

C.  (i.  Kooks,  Sidney,  N.  Y 


by  keeping  in  smaller  broods  (not  over 
300),  also  by  making  the  sides  of  the 
runs  of  boards  which  keep  off  winds  and 
induce  the  chicks  to  use  the  runs  more 
freely. 

“When  the  chicks  are  from  eight  to  10 
weeks  old,  or  as  soon  after  that  as  the 
weather  is  suitable,  they  are  put  on  the 
range.  My  range  consists  of  about  12 
acres  and  I  use  one-third  of  it  for  chick¬ 
ens  each  year.  The  second  year  the 
ground  that  the  chicks  ran  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  is  planted.  The  next  year  it 
is  seeded  to  clover  and  Timothy  with 
oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  This  completes 
the  three  years’  rotation.  The  next  year 
when  chicks  are  on  it  again  they  are  on 
new  ground  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  clover  which  is  the  best  of  green  feed. 

“The  range  is  supplied  with  shelters 
placed  as  far  apart  as  possible.  Twice 
during  the  season  I  move  the  shelters 
to  a  different  space  and  clean  the  ground 
underneath,  so  it  does  not  get  foul,  and 
the  chickens  will  run  on  all  of  the  range. 
All  of  their  grain  is  fed  in  hoppers  with 
a  reel,  which  prevents  the  chickens  from 
wasting  the  feed,  also  from  roosting  on 
the  hoppers.  These  hoppers  and  their 
water  fountains  are  moved  often. 

“I  give  my  chicks  good  quarters,  keep 
feed  and  water  before  them  constantly, 
and  trust  them  to  do  the  rest.” 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  week  ending  February 
24. 

A  total  of  40  hatched  pullets  owned  by 
the  State  Institute  have  been  trapnested 
under  contest  supervision  since  the  15th 
of  last  July.  While  each  month  from 
July  to  February  showed  a  minimum  of 
66  per  cent  of  the  flock  in  laying  con¬ 
dition  during  some  part  of  the  month, 
only  5  ‘Per  cent  of  the  individual  birds 
remained  in  production  without  a  so- 
called  Fall  molt  during  all  of  the  Fall 
and  Winter  period. 

The  average  time  during  which  these 
birds  remained  in  production  before  going 
into  a  molt  was  72  days,  and  the  average 
number  of  eggs  produced  was  43.  Con¬ 
sidering  individual  birds  belonging  to 
the  same  early  hatch,  the  number  of  days 
to  maturity  apparently  has  no  influence 
either  upon  the  number  of  days  in  laying 
condition  or  the  amount  of  production 
prior  to  the  Fall  molt. 

These  49  birds  were  divided  into  five 
classes,  according  to  maturity,  each  group 
covering  a  period  of  10  days.  The  first 
group  contained  all  birds  starting  to 
lay  within  10  days  of  the  first  egg  laid 
by  a  .bird  in  that  group ;  the  second 
group  contained  all  birds  starting  to  lay 
during  the  next  10-day  -period.  The  re¬ 
maining  classes  were  grouped  in  a  similar 
way.  It  was  found  that  there  were  both 
long  term  and  short  term  producers, 
measured  by  production  before  molting, 
in  each  class. 

The  variation  in  production  was  from 
10  eggs  to  116  eggs  while  the  variation 
for  number  of  days  in  laying  condition 
before  the  molt  was  16  days  to  176  days. 
By  taking  a  class  average  for  each  10-day 
group,  a  gradual  falling  off  is  noted  for 
both  egg  production  and  number  of  days 
in  laying  condition  from  the  early  matur¬ 
ing  birds  to  the  late  maturing  ones. 

Several  of  the  birds  in  the  first  matur¬ 
ing  class  showed  pauses  in  production 
of  from  10  days  to  35  days  and  then  a 
second  period  of  laying  before  molting, 
thus  bringing  the  average  net  days  in  lay¬ 
ing  condition  below  the  average  for  the 
second  maturing  class.  From  this  obser¬ 
vation  it  would  seem  that  the  first  few 
birds  to  lay  from  a  given  hatch  may  not 
always  be  the  best  money  makers  in  the 
long  run. — C.  D.  Anderson,  Manager,  Egg 
Laying  Contest. 

During  the  21st  Aveek  of  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg  laying  contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  at  the  rate 
of  64.4  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  of 
1.3  per  cent  over  last  week’s  production. 
The  average  nroduction  per  bird  for  the 
week  was  4.51  eggs  and  the  average 
for  the  first  21  wreeks  is  64.40  per  cent 
eggs  per  bird.  This  is  5.63  eggs  more 
per  -bird  than  the  production  for  the 
first  21  weeks  of  the  last  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  21st  Week. — R.  I. 
Reds,  West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y.,  66  points. 
61  eggs;  W.  L.,  Carl  J.  Lindstedt,  N.  Y.. 
65,  6*2 ;  W.  L„  M.  P.  ’"hillips,  N.  Y„  64, 
60;  W.  L.,  Fairview  Poultry  Farm.  N. 
Y.,  64,  61 ;  W.  I,.,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons, 
Mich.,  62,  62;  W.  L„  Oak  Hill  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  62.  58;  W.  L.,  Mattituek 
White  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  62,  58;  W. 
L.,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  Y..  62,  60; 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date  : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Farview  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  980  points,  1.026  eggs; 
Pratt  Experiment  Farm.  Pa.,  971,  1.036; 
W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  Mich..  970.  1.019; 
Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  967,  991  ; 
The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  Calif.,  939,  943; 
Mohawk  Roost,  N.  Y.,  897.  945 ;  The 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  N.  Y.,  SS5,  968; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  874, 
936. 

II.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  Mass.,  961 
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OATMEAL  FEED 


G 
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The  chicks  that  live  anti  groAV 
are  the  ones  that  earn  a  profit 
for  you.  Give  all  the  tloAvny 
little  felloAvs  a  real  chance  to 
develop  into  deep-bodied,  reg¬ 
ular  layers  or  heavy,  full¬ 
breasted  meat  birds  by  starting 
them  on  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter.  Every 
mouthful  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  Qu  aker  feed 
contains  a  scientific 
proportion  of  Avhole- 
some  oatmeal,  cod 
liver  meal,  cod  liver 
oil,  molasses,  miner¬ 
als,  proteins  and 


selected  grain  products  —  all  of 
the  things  chicks  need  for  quick 
groAving  and  sturdy  develop¬ 
ment.  After  the  first  six  Aveeks 
continue  their  oatmeal  career 
Avith  Fnl-O-Pep  GroAving  Mash. 
Feed  it  until  the  birds  are  ready 
for  laying  or  market.  A  test  Av  ill 
convince  you  that 
these  balanced  oat¬ 
meal  feeds  can  Avork 
a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  your  flock. 
There’s  a  Quaker 
Dealer  near  you.  See 
him  at  once. 


Avoid  costly  baby-chick  ills  and  start  building  better  layers  and 
plumper  meat  birds  by  feeding  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter.  Six 
iveeks  ufter  hatching,  change  to  Ful-O-Pep  Crowing  Mash 


QUAKER 

rui-o-PEP 

Chick  J  t  ar  te  r 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


BUY  QUAKER  F E EDS  IT  STRIPED  SACKS 
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Send  for  this  free  CATALOG 

This  big.  free  24-page  Eagle  Nest  Catalog  will  be  of  vital 
interest  to  every  poultry  raiser.  The  three  quality  Eagle 
Nest  Matings  are  fully  described,  pedigrees  are  given,  etc. 
You'll  profit  by  getting  your  copy  early.  Send  for  it  today. 

Chicks  from  BL00D1ESTED  Flocks 

Eagle  Nest  Extra  Select  and  Extra  Special  Breeding  flocks 
are  bloodtested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Eight  great 
varieties  — all  from  healthy  bloodtested  flocks — at  no  increase 
in  price.  Trapnested  flocks  with  official  record,  pedigrees. 
Long  years  of  careful  and  scientific  breeding  behind  all 
Eagle  Nest  Chicks. 

A  REAL  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  90%  livability  on  Eagle  Nest  Extra  Select 
Blood-Tested  Mating  and  80%  livability  on  Eagle  Nest  Extra 
Special  Blood-Tested  Mating.  2000  Poultry  raisers  are  mak¬ 
ing  real  money  raising  Eagle  Nest  Baby  Chicks.  You  can,  too. 

Send  lor  Your  Eagle  Nest  Catalog 

EAGLE  NEST  BREEDING  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Box  H  -  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


All  breeder*  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE. 

New  Low  Prices  to  April  18,  1931 


S.  O.  Wlvte 

LEGHORNS 

20c 


S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS 

20c 


Barred 

ROCKS 

22c 


White 

WYANDOTTES 

25c 


Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks 
add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add  $1.00.  %c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for 
1,000.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645-5 


WantsYou 

**  TO  HAVE  A  COPY  OF  HIS  NEW 

OK  ON  BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 


New  Low  Prices— Order  Now  for  Early  Layers 

I  want  you  to  write  at  once  for  new  illustrated 
Free  Catalog  of  our  large  type  “Thor-O- 
Bred”  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Ten 
breeds.  Hens  with  records  to  296  eggs. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY.  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


buy 

^“^41  TEEN’S  T3LOOD  TESTED 

?^TATE  — fARRED  ROCK  1 

• - Supervised  m  *aby  chicks  two 

and  Certified  WHITE  LEGHORNS  12c 
STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 

FREE  TO  POULTRY  RA ISE RS— B E A UT I F U L  COLORED  POULTRY  CATALOG 
Wolf’s  Certified  Chicks  Make  More  Money 

Enjoy  the  profit  benefits  from  Wolf  Certified  breeding — these  chicks  cost  you  no  more 
and  build  up  your  profits  tremendously.  Every  chick  develops  into  a  big,  strong, 
healthy,  fast-growing  egg  layer. 

Catalog  shows  all  breeds  in  beautiful,  natural  colors — a  work  of  art  and  a  book  you 
will  wish  to  read.  Send  for  it  todav.  Special  extra  discount  for  early  orders. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS.  Dept.  16.  Gibsonburq.  Ohio. 


CATALOG  in  colors 


CH ICKS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SERE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  about  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  inadvance.  Buy  on  oureasy  > 
terms  plan — $1  per  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and  - 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests  —  Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS 

Every  chick  produced  from  our  own  breeders  on  the  farm.  Officially  blood-tested,  production-bred, 
vigorous  and  healthy.  Write  for  catalog  and  new  prices. 

Educational  Bulletin,  “HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS ”  Sent  on  Request 
Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  DAVISVILLE,  R.  I. 


Chicks  C.O.D.  $1  Down 


Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  X).  Our  chicks  are 


and 
500 
$42.50 
50.00 
55.00 


from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color 
©gg  production.  100%  Live  arrivaL  Postpaid.  50  100 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $4.75  $  8.50 

Barred,  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  and  E.  C.  Beds,  Anconas  .  5.25  10.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Bocks  and  Black  Minorcas  . .  5.75  1 1 .00 

Light  Mixed,  8c;  J.  B.  Giants,  16c. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  SO,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


1000 
$  85.00 
100-00 
110.00 


BaL>y  Cliiclis 


SPECIAL! EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying 

W.vckoff  &  Tancred  Str 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Beds. 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Assorted  Light  Breeds 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 
100%  prepaid,  safe  del 


Free 

50 


Range 

100 


Flocks 

500 


1000 


.  $5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50  : 

$  90.00 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

.  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

.  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

.  4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

.  5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

85.00 

very  guaranteed.  Order  from 


this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 


SEND  NO  MONEY - WE  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 

Very  high  quality  chicks  bred  especially  for  high  egg 
production.  Pure  Bred.  Shipped  C.O.H.  100%  Live 
Delivery.  25  50  100  500 

Wli.,  Bro.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  .$2.75  $5.00  $  9.50  $46 
Bd.,  Wh.  Bocks,  Wh.  Wyan. 

Buff  Orp.  or  Black  Minorcas.  3.25  6.00  ft .50  56 

Reds.  S.  L.  Wyan.  or  Wh.  Orp..  3.25  6.25  12.00  58 

151.  .T.  Giants  or  Lt.  Brahmas.  4.25  8.25  16.00  75 

Heavy  Asstd.,  All  good  chicks.  2.75  5.00  9.50  46 

The  Ada  Baby  Chick  Hatchery.  Route  15,  Ada,  Ohio 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Richfield.  Pa. 


Reference — 1st  National  Bank 


points,  1,014  eggs;  John  Z.  FaBelle, 
Conn.,  024,  1,000 ;  Walliceton  Farm, 

Mass.,  833,  008. 

Barred  I’lymout  Rocks. — Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm,  Pa.,  S73  points,  1,020  eggs; 
W.  V.  Steen,  Del.,  653,  710. 

Puff  Plymout  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  Pa.,  786  points,  841  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  O.,  045  points,  686  eggs. 

The  following  top  wholesale  .prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  261/4c;  brown,  28 %c ;  medium, 
21c. 


Side  Glances  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y. 

The  first  robin  was  around  here  Febru¬ 
ary  15  and  warbled  a  few  shivery  notes 
at  sundown.  Folks  hail  the  robin  as  a 
harbinger  of  Spring,  but  to  me  he  is 
just  a  silly  bird  that  has  his  dates  mixed. 
Year  after  year  I  see  the  same  thing 
happen.  The  robin  arrives  in  February 
and  then  sits  around  half  frozen  and 
half  starved  for  a  month,  while  he  could 
be  down  in  the  warm  South  living  off 
the  fat  of  the  land. 

The  bluebird  has  also  arrived,  but  lie 
is  built  of  stronger  stuff.  He  doesn’t 
mind  the  cold  and  snow.  In  fact,  he 
seems  to  glory  in  it.  It  has  been  a  hard 
Winter,  as  the  snow  fell  early  and  has 
been  piling  up  ever  since,  until  now  we 
have  about  a  foot  and  a  half  on  the 
level.  And  it  is  snowing  again  today. 
Farmers  from  six  towns  in  the  county 
report  the  coldest  Winter  in  13  years 
and  say  there  is  more  snow  on  the  ground 
than  we  have  had  for  10  years.  They 
also  state  that  there  is  no  frost  in  the 
ground  due  to  the  deep  snow,  and  all 
look  forward  to  an  early  Spring. 

The  farmers  have  had  rather  bad  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  county  for  the  past  year, 
a  combination  of  dry  weather  and  low 
prices.  Rye  sold  for  60c  per  bushel  last 
Fall,  which  hardly  paid  for  the  thrashing. 
Apples  sold  for  90c  per  barrel  (plus 
barrel).  Milk  is  -low  in  price  and  hard 
to  sell.  Eggs  and  butter  are  both  lower 
than  they  have  been  for  20  years.  Eggs 
are  selling  for  20  to  25c  per  dozen,  and 
butter  for  from  37  to  40c  per  pound. 

Put  we  have  no  time  to  be  down¬ 
hearted.  We  must  try  again.  Last  year 
is  gone,  but  who  knows  what  'this  year 
will  bring?  After  all,  we  farmers  have 
enough  to  eat  and  a  roof  over  our  heads 
and  wood  to  keep  us  warm.  That  is 
more  than  a  good  many  city  folks  can 
say. 

I  notice  that  a  good  many  farmers 
around  here  are  turning  to  their  wood- 
lots  for  helping  out  .the  income  this 
Winter,  which  is  a  good  thing  if  not 
carried  too  far.  Most  of  these  woods 
need  thinning  out,  but  it  seems  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy  to  cut  everything  down  as 
some  are  doing,  for  .there  will  be  more 
cold  Winters  coming.  More  wood  has 
been  burned  this  Winter  than  for  a  good 
many  years.  It  sells  for  $3  per  single 
load  and  $10  per  cord.  It  seems  a  shame 
to  see  the  big  trees  come  down,  that 
have  stood  a  hundred  years,  facing  the 
storms  and  bitter  winds  of  Winter.  May¬ 
be  little  Indian  boys  and  girls  have  played 
about  its  roots,  or  a  great  Delaware 
chief  leaned  against  its*  trunk  as  he 
strung  "his  long  bow.  A  few  chops  with 
the  ax  and  a  few  cuts  with  the  saw  and 
down  it  comes.  A  moment  and  the  work 
of  years  is  destroyed.  For  truly  has  the 
poet  written  : 

“Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me 

But  only  God  can  make  a  Tree.” 

JAMES  IT.  KNAPP. 


Two  Doughnut  Recipes 

Pei'fect  Doughnuts.  —  Six  tablespoons 
of  lard  or  butter  (level  each  one  with 
knife  blade),  one  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup 
cornstarch,  three  eggs,  two  tablespoons 
baking  powder,  one  cup  of  milk,  three 
cups  of  dour,  one-fourth  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  one-fourth  teaspoon  nutmeg,  1% 
teaspoons  salt.  Cream  half  of  the  sugar 
and  butter  together.  Beat  eggs  well  and 
add  remainder  of  sugar  to  them.  Com¬ 
bine  the  two  mixtures.  Sift  dour  and 
corntstareh  together  and  other  ingredients 
and  add  alternately  with  the  milk  to  the 
mixture.  Add  dour  to  make  dough  stiff 
enough  to  roll.  Fry  in  hot  fat. 

Mashed  Potato  Doughnuts. — One  cup 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  melted  butter,  one 
cup  sweet  milk,  one  cup  mashed  potatoes, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  two  eggs, 
pinch  of  ginger,  a  little  salt  and  nutmeg. 
Beat  eggs  light.  Pour  milk,  eggs  and  but¬ 
ter  onto  the  sugar  and  potatoes  and  mix  i 
well.  Then  add  other  ingredients  and  ! 
dour.  Mix  until  smooth.  Have  dough 
as  soft  as  can  be  handled.  M.  E.  u. 


20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS 


FREE 


CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest  pedigree  strains.  Pig 
type  Barron  Leghorns  Big 
Egg  Layers.  Standard  bred 
Wyandottes,  Hocks,  S.  C. 

Reds_.  Minorcas,  etc. 

Write  today--Get  our  big  - - 

WE  SHIP  C.  O.D.  poultry  hook  which  (rives  Wdh  Each  100 
100  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  ORDERED 
delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar.  1st 

Established  30  years.  Best  of  references.  Write  today. 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

^  OFFICIAL  BLOODTESTED  CHICkT 

STATE  SUPERVISED— at  less  than 
regular  chick  prices.  Order  now. 

Ship  when  wanted.  100%  Jive  ar¬ 
rival.  SPECIAL — “EARLY  ORDER 
DISCOUNT  or  FREE  BROODER 
STOVE.”  Write  at  once  for 
Ulus,  literature,  it's  FREE,  tells 
about  biy  dividends  with  our  blood¬ 
tested  chicks.  (Low  price-list  incl.l. 
PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  I.E  WIST  OWN.  PA 


BABY  CHICKS 


10  extra  chlckt 

.  .  .  ,  ,  - with  each  hun- 

uieu,  provided  you  return  this  advertisement 
, , w  i  tli  your  order.  May  hatched  chicks  Leghorns. 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black— $12.00  per  100.  Barred 
Kochs,  ^ Beds,  Minorcas.  Anconas— $14.00  per  100 
White  Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons— $16.00  per 
100.  Jersey  Giants.  Light  Brahmas — $18.00  per  100 
March,  $4  more.  April,  $2  more.  June  and  July,  $2 
less.  Custom  hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Broiler 
clucks,  light,  $10.00  per  100;  Light  and  Heavy.  $12.00: 
All  Heavy.  $14.00.  Small  quantities  a  trifle  more 
Better  order  now.  Sent  O.O. D.  Thousands  hatching 
daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Postpaid  live  delivery, 
started  chicks  juiced  according  to  age.  Send  for 
folder.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY.  349  £  St 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-lay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  Heavy  &  Light  mixed, 
only  7c  up.  We  send  1,000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 
—  500  chicks,  500  size  with  300  chicks. 

Hottest  offer  ever  made.  In  business  for  years.  Service 
after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  incubators 
cheap.  Agents  Wanted.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant.  RICHFIELD.  PA 


baby  EL'M-  chicks 

t%4Sd  Rs°tC«Ka?n . '»“» 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS..  ..  8.00  37.50  70 

LIGHT  MIXED .  7.00  32.50 

HEAVY  MIXED .  8.00  37.50 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


At 


NONE  STATE  CERTIFIED 

RETTFR”  BABY  chicks 

” “  lit  It  Guaranteed  to  Please 

Husky,  Healthy,  money  -  makers  culled  for  heavy 
egg  and  meat  producing  Broilers.  Mend  for  new 
folder  and  attractive  price  list— it’s  free 

Write  now’  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

4,18  ^  ears  llaielilng  Experience” 
HOX  L.  IMIM;KL\,  >|||. 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years’  experience.  We 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  free  catalog 
Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

TAKE  NOTICE  ‘“■SM?’ £,nF0B 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  1 00  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tane.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
B.  Box  &  R.  I.  Reds.  3.50 
Silv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00 

Free  range  carefully  selected. 

Order  di.ect.  Catalog  free 
The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15.  Richfield.  Pa. 

Penn  a.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 


6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

100%  del. 

guaranteed. 

QUALITY 

CHICKS 

500  lots  ’/L>c  less 
ery  guaranteed, 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER, 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  12.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 

-1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv- 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 

Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pemia. 


COCOLAMUS  Tancred  Strain  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
HUSKY  CHICKS  Everlay  Strain  BrownLeghoi  ns.  Bar¬ 
red  Itocks,  Light  and  Heavy  Mixed,  60  and  up.  All  fiee 
range  flocks,  a  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  paid.  Write  for  our  low 
price  list  and  free  catalogue.  COCOLAMUS  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Penna. 

260-289-Eflg  V«o.^e Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2,500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  A  White  Bocks,  Beds  &  VV.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM.  .  Jamestown,  Pa 

White  Rock  Chicks  !o»%recJ“f.Ste.°f 

Flocks  Headed  By  200-286-Egg  Pedigreed  Males 

Winners  of  five  firsts  at  Cleveland  Show.  Beautiful  true- 
to-type  specimens.  Ohio  accredited.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  -  Box  35  -  ELIDA,  OHIO 

WYCKOFF and  TANCRED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Book  your  order  now  for  Fell.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

$10.00  Per  IOO  947.50-500  S90-1000 

100%  prepaid— sate  del.  guaranteed— Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

C.  O.  D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12;  Leghorns 
I  Hll  A  \  or  Heavy  Mixed, $10:  Light  Mixed,  $8.  Free 
viiiviiu  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LATJVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHIX 


CHIX 


HAMPT0N’SLfLACK 


Leghorns  9c:  Barred  Rocks,  lie:  Reds 
lie;  W.  Rocks  13c;  Heavy  Mix.  9c. 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY.  Bax  7,  Richfield.  Pa. 

All  |  A  If  C  Healthiest,  ha  rd- 
. eghorn  wnlvAO  iest.  greatest  lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bx  H.  Pittstawn,  N.  J. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SAVE 


MONEY 

Ship  egjfs  in  “EGGPAK" 
and  stop  ectr  breakage.  Two 
or  three  lbs.  lighter  than 
other  carriers.  Not  only 
lighter,  but  stronger.  “EGG- 
PAKM  is  made  of  indestructible  fibre.  Withstands  all  abuse. 
Strong  as  a  trunk.  You  can  stand  on  it — kick  it — and  you 
A  won't  find  a  broken  egg.  not  even  a  cracked  shell. 

V  Surety  cushion  fillers  hold  an£  size  egg  in  individual  com- 

V  partments.  Eggs  cannot  touch  one  another.  Endorsed  by  i 

V  43  agricultural  colleges.  1 

9  SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  and  Price  1 
•  list  of  all  Sizes,  showing  how  “EGGPAK"  will  make  and 
JLsave  you  money. 

THE  EGGPAK  COMPANY 

Dept.  6  18  WEST  21st  STREET,  new  York  city 


Poultrymen  and  women  from  every 
section  of  tiie  world  are  saying 
so.  Write  for  free  book,  “THEY 
l’AY.”  It  will  pay  you  to  read  it 
no  matter  how  many  or  how  few 
chicks  or  eggs  you  expect  to  have,  buy 
or  sell  this  year.  Write  today  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  K,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


(  THEY  PAY/ 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


NEW  LOW  PRICES! — 100%  SAFE  DELIVERY 
BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  &.  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTES.  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  &  BROWN 
LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED  ANCONAS 
SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS 
Thousands  weekly.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
insures  Your  Profits!  State  Inspected!  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


m 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Parks  Str.  B.  Rocks,  Per.73C31 .  J 


Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns. 

_ _  Heavy  and  Light  Mixed .  w  up 

from  two  and  three-year-old  breeding  stock  with  high- 
egg  records  up  to  312  eggs  in  one  year.  100%  live  del. 
J'o.  Paid.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

Tailored  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Toni  Barron  S.  t\  W.  Leghorns.  9.00  42.50  80.00 

S.  O.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mix.  $7.00- -100:  Heavy  Mix.  $9.00—100 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  will  please  for  size  and  egg  production.  100%  live 
delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  —  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain. ..  .$10.00  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) _ $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $13.00  rer  300 

Heavy  Mixed.. $10  per  100;  Light  Mixed.. $8  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Started  Chicks 


by  express. 


Barred  A  While  Rocks, While 

Leghorns,  3  wks.,  $23,  and  4 
wks..  $*27  per  100.  Sent  G.O.D. 
MRS.  CHAS.  SIVAXGLR  -  Beaver  Springs  Pa. 


PEKIN 

DUCKLINGS 


from  large  stock.  Good  layers. 
S20  per  100.  Book  orders  now. 

Setting  Eggs,  $5.60  pel'  100. 
Larger  quantities  cheaper. 

THE  DUCKERY,  Trappe,  Md. 


niTf  KIINFC  91  o  Mammoth  Pekins.  Runners 
lHJLULlllua  and  Mixed  Lois— Price  Lisl. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  R.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Pekin  Ducklings 

Layers.  Well  developed  parent  stock.  Also 
17  varieties  Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  catalog 
in  colors.  Golden  Rule  Kitchery,  Box  124,  Bucyrus.  0. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PAKOEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISUP,  L.  I.,  N  T. 


B 


REEDERS  VIGOROUS  TIIDKrVC 
MAMMOTH  BRONZE  lUimtlO 


with  unusual  liv- 
BRONZE  ■  Wlllli.iW  ability.  Accept¬ 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  and  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders 
Place  your  order  now  and  you  will  be  satisfied  and  eon. 
vinced.  CIFRE'S  >ieiv  Fug-land  Turkey  Farm,  Medway,  Mass. 


Mammoth  Bronze 


4*  Choice  Breeders— 

_  OutstLinriing  in  size 
shape  and  quick  maturity,  with  efiowbird  plumage.  Now 
booking  orders  for  eggs  and  day  old  poults. 
STEPHEN  0*IIA(iAN,  Yoorheesville,  Albany  Co.,  New  York 


TURKEY  Poults  and  Eggs 

Eggs,  60  rent.  each.  America's  premier  flock. 

AUK  FA  it  M  8,  lVillet  Randall,  Owner,  .North  Creek,  S.I. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  New  1o?  prices-  Pin,st 


Satisfaction  Guar. 


stock.  Prompt  delivery. 
LAkKVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  IturUr, N  I. 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Bl  eeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks — pi  ices  reduced. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  Seilersville,  Pa. 


WIZSSgW  POULTS 


Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
Blackhead  for  20  years. 


mirVI  I\!fC  Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality, 
*26  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  \.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS-Best  quality— 

1,1  $5  per  100.  H.  HEiMAN  -  Alb.rs,  Illinois 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak 
ers.  “Pride  o’  Niagara’’  chicks  are  dependable 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 


Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want . chicks.  4 

Navie . . . . . . . . — . 

Address _ _ _ 


Sprouting  Oats  for  Poultry 

After  retuling  the  article  on  sprouting 
oats  for  poultry,  I  thought  perhaps  the 
following  might  be  of  interest.  As  oats 
are  cheaper  than  most  grains,  sprout 
easily  under  right  conditions,  and  are 
light  and  clean  to  handle  they  are  de¬ 
sirable  Winter  green  food  for  poultry. 
Therefore,  when  I  first  heard  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  oat  sprouter,  I  bought  one  which 
consisted  of  a  watertight  tray  with 
standards  X01'  legs),  and  several  perfo¬ 
rated  trays  with  standards  to  set  one 
upon  another  above  the  watertight  one. 
There  was  no  provision  for  heat  in  it. 
I  soaked  the  oats  and  filled  the  perfo¬ 
rated  trays  one-third  to  tops,  then  put 
the  sprouter  where  it  was  warm  and  light, 
up  high  in  the  kitchen.  The  oats  made 
very  slow  growth  and  were  very  short. 
Then  I  put  it  in  a  warm  hall  by  a 
south  window,  but  the  progress  was  about 
the  same. 

Later,  my  attention  was  called  to  an¬ 
other  sprouter.  It  consists  of  a  large, 
upright  box  divided  into  compartments, 
and  the  whole  closed  by  glass  doors.  The 
lowest  space  contains  an  oil  lamp ;  just 
above  that  is  a  stationary  water  pan ; 
above  that  are  seven  pairs  of  rows  of 
slides  containing  two  trays  each.  For 
these  trays  I  soak  one  pound  of  dry  oats 
for  each  tray  about  four  hours,  and 
each  tray  is  sufficient,  when  sprouted,  for 
100  hens. 

If  properly  sprouted  the  sprouts  are 
from  two  to  five  inches  long  and  each 
troy  full  now  weighs  about  four  or  five 
pounds.  The  longer  the  sprouts  the  more 
green  food  there  is  for  poultry.  They 
will  leave  all  other  feeds  for  the  green ; 
they  promote  exercise  and  aid  digestion, 
thereby  improving  health,  consequently 
egg  production. 

For  my  chickens  I  use  two  trays  every 
day.  I  take  out  the  two  topmost  trays, 
then  lift  all  the  other  trays  up  to  the 
slides  above,  leaving  the  lowest  slides 
for  the  two  trays  taken  from  the  top 
which  have  'been  refilled  with  the  soaked 
oats.  In  lifting  them  above,  I  change 
the  left  hand  end  to  the  right  end  of 
every  tray,  which  causes  the  sprouts  to 
be  straight  and  even.  While  changing 
the  trays,  I  sprinkle  the  oats  lightly  ;  I 
also  leave  the  doors  open  while  I  do  this 
work,  so  as  to  let  all  the  oats  get  the 
air  for  awhile. 

_  The  above  may  sound  like  quite  a 
bit  of  work,  but  is  really  takes  a  very 
few  minutes  to  do  it;  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  the  developments 
from  one  day  to  seven,  for  with  200  chick¬ 
ens  a  case  full  provides  one  week’s  greens. 

A  book  of  directions  and  a  thermometer 
come  with  the  case,  but.  to  get  real  suc¬ 
cess  needs  one’s  personal  experience.  The 
lamp  should  be  filled  every  day,  so  that 
it  will  never  get  dry,  the  wick  carefully 
trimmed  or  charred  and  kept  very  clean 
in  every  way.  T  he  wick  should  be  turned 
just  so  high  and  make  a  clear  even  flame. 
It  is  right  when  it  makes  the  water  about 
as  warm  as  fresh  milk.  The  tray  should 
be  kept  full  of  water  and  kept  very 
clean  ;  take  all  water  out  when  it  be¬ 
comes  cloudy,  and  wipe  out  tray  with 
clean  cloth.  Keep  glass  doors  clean. 
Clean  trays,  not  necessarily  every  day, 
hut  when  beginning  to  get  soiled  or 
sticky.  Everything  must  be  kept  clean. 

NEW  JERSEY  FARMER. 


Jersey  Giants 

Black  and  White 

America  s  outstanding  breeding  flock.  Big  win- 
ners  Madison  Sq,  Garden,  Chicago  Coliseum, 
Atlanta.  High  records  at  laying  competitions. 

EGGS— CHICKS  —STOCK 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 

PENMRINGTON 
POULTRY  FARM 

Route  3,  Box  2 _ REIDSVILLE,  N.  C. 


CU  I  P,  V  C  FROM  FREE  RANGE  AND 
■■  ■  **  W  °  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS. 

Barred  Rocks,  10c;  R.  I.  Reds,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  9c: 
Light  Mixed,  8c;  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free.  B.  W.  Amey,  Cocolamus  Pa 


ACME  QUALITY  CHICKS— 

VU  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS. 
Certified  Br.  Rocks  &  Leg’s.  12c;  Blood  Tested 
Br.  Rocks  &  Leg’s.  15c.  Selected  stock.  100%  del.  otd 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Denton,  Md 


rnimc  f  A  n  lOORocksor  Reds,  #12;  Leghorn*, 
Lfllino  V  .V.U.  #10;  Heavy  mixed,  #10;  Light,  #8. 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Fee'ing  system,  raising  95;*  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  1,1  I’VE  11,  Box  JS,  itletllstervilie,  ru. 

/y«2  f  B.VHIIEII  ItOl  Kk  .  .  .. 

nnlnks  S.E.IV.  I.EOHOK_NSa1*?  hatching  eggs 

Vltlullu  |*_  j.  iji  os  Write  lor  priees. 

0.  C.  ALLEY  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  S.aford,  Delaware 


pillpifC  from  lmPortod  English  White  Leghorns. 

UI1IUINO  N.w  in  ,,  s  to  met  present  conditions 

Write— BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington  o’ 


9  Hon  BARRED  Pill  I  CTQ  3  mos-  old-  Connec- 
£UUU  ROCK  rULLtlO  tieut  accredited,  dis¬ 
ease  f  ee.  Good  laying  strain.  No  batteries  used.  *125 
each,  less  quantity.  Woodsmerc  Poultry  Farm,  W.  Millington,  Conn. 


AUSTRALORP 


HATCHING  EGGS,  10O-52O;  15-S5.00 

The  Apyrtropber  Farm,  Hunting-toil,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

D00K 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowine  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  he  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
313  Woot  30th  St..  New  York 


HINDSIGHT 
is  FORESIGHT 

YOU  can’t  look  ahead  of  a  chick — so 
look  behind  it  for  proof  of  its  money¬ 
making  possibilities. 

Remember — there  is  no  substitute  for 
blood  and  breeding — nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  a  laying  inheritance. 


Our  chicks  have  a  laying  inheritance.  Here’s 
how  we  know.  They  are  largely  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  by  breeding  stock  right  here  on 
our  farm — stock  that  has  been  under  our  scru¬ 
tiny  for  years. 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  AND 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

Your  copy  of  descriptive  circular  and  price 
list  is  ready.  Write  today  for  it. 

OAK  RIDGE  FARMS,  Inc. 

STUYVESANT  NEW  YORK 


! L& 


85,000  Rugged  Rosemont  CHICKS 

RARIN’  TO  GO! 

Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  March  22nd 

Due  to  the  reduced  cost  of  filling  our  incubators  and  wonderful  hatches  we  are  able 
to  offer  Bugged  Rosemont  Chicks  at  the  lowest  prices  we  have  ever  quoted  at  th  « 
time  of  year.  You  can  buy  our  S:  C.  White  Leghorns  from  choice  Hollywood  and  RePo 
of  Jersey  stock  for  as  little  as  9c  a  chick  in  1.000  Jots.  10o  in  100  lots.  Don’t  miss  t 


Order  Direct  at 


„  „  50 

S.  O.  White  Leghorns . $2.75  $5.25 

Brown  Leghorns .  3.75  6.75 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25  6.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.50  6.50 

White  Bocks .  3.75  6-75 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  5.00  9.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.75  4.75 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Dept.  4, 


These 

100 

$10.00 
13.00 
1 1.00 
12.00 
13.00 
14.00 
18.00 
9.00 


Amazingly 
500 
$47.50 

62.50 

52.50 

57.50 

62.50 

67.50 

87.50 

42.50 


miss  this  opportunity. 


Low  Prices 

1,000  _ 

$  90.00 
120.00 
105.00 
I  (0.00 
120.00 
130.00 
172. 50 
85.00 

Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


Prepaid  Delivery — Safe  arrival 
of  full  count  guaranteed 

fitend  check,  post  office  or 
express  money  order — todav. 
FREE  Catalog,  heautifuliy  il¬ 
lustrated,  mailed  on  request. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  bred  the  WORLD  RECORD  PEN  3014  eggs  and  other  pens  up  to  296S  eggs.  All  chicks  xve 
we  sell  are  from  state  blood-tested  breeders  and  from  eggs  laid  by  our  own  hens.  Capacity 
19,000  breeders. 

HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN  SPECIAL  MATINGS 

Males  mostly  from  250  to  270-egg  hens  Males  all  from  270  to  300-egg  hens 

CHICKS  $18.00  per  100  CHICKS  $23.00  per  100 

For  18  years  we  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  tremendous  egg  production.  Our  good  egg  size  is 
proved  by  many  pens  now  in  official  egg  contests  where  we  stand  near  first  place  both  in  the  point 
system  of  egg  size  and  in  number  of  eggs.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Kindly  write  for  Free  Circular 


JXe  GEORGE  LOWRY  POULTRY  FARM./*,  WEST  V^CTOH' 


ioene  M  Chicks 


Special  15%  Discount  on  Utility  Chicks 

For  particulars  tee  our  big  advertisement  in  March  7th  issue  of  Rural  New-Yorker.  To  get  discount, 
orders  must  be  mailed  before  midnight  March  17tli.  Write  for  illustrated  FREE  Chick  Book. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 


4&C  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  le  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisters. ''e.  Pa. 


f.\  ATHENEON  CHICKS 


LOOK!  Our  new  Utility  Grade  Chicks 
at  Prices  You  Can  Afford  to  Pay 


Pure  bred  stock  strictly  guaranteed. 
No  guess  work  or  risk  with  Atheneon  Chicks. 
Special  egg  production  lines.  Pedigreed  males. 
Free  Illustrated  CHICK  JOURNAL  and 
prices.  Write  today. 


ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio 


CHICKS 

6c  and  Up 

White.  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $8  per  100.  Rocks,  $11. 
Wyandottes,  $13.  Broilers,  $0. 
24-page  catalog  free.  21  years 
in  business.  Hogan  tested. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Bd.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks, 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Wyans 

&  Reds  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

S.  C.  Wh.  and 

Bl.  Leg. 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Br.  Leg.  & 

A  neon  as 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Heavy  Mixed 

........ 

3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

Light  Mixed  . 

. . 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 


F«r  Greater  Prefil  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatcbery  Chicks  Bex  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


200,000  CHICKS  —  1931 

Goodling’s  Super-Quality,  Healthy 
Strong  and  Vigorous  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

Bar.  Plym.  Rocks .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00  . 

BROILER  I  light .  4.50  9.00  42.50  80.00 

CHICKS  f  Heavy .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  del.  guar.,  cir.  free. 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  6,  R.  D.  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  4.00  6.00 


500  lots,  .$2.50  less;  1,000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.IJ.  FBEE  CIR. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rocks. .  .$12  $57.50  $1 10 

R.  I.  Reds .  12  57.50  110 

White  &  Buff  Leghorns.  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed .  7  35.00  70 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


iCgborns. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-oid  Breeders. 
Price  $10  per  100;  $90  per  1000.  (3  to  6 

week  prices  on  request).  Catalog  free. 
Tells  all  about  our  great  egg-producing 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

White  or  Barred  Rocks  . $12.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  12  00 — 100 

Heavy  mixed. $10-00 — 100;  White  Leghorns. $10.00 -MO 
Write  for  new  low  discounts  on  orders  of  400  and  up. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Cornell  strain,  $12.50  per  100 
R.  I.  Reels,  breeders  weighing  7  to  9  lbs  ,  14.00  per  100 
Frke  Delivery 

BABY  CHICKEN  EARM-ON-HUDSON 
Phone  398  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter-laying 
stock.  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain, 
$10—100;  $47-50—500;  $90—1000. 

<3  to  6  week  prices  on  request). 

Hollywood  LeghornFarm,  Richfield ,  Pa 


BLOO  D 
TESTED 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches 

Write  for  Circular  and  Naw  Low  Spring  Prices 

SMITH’S  VflLLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  Pft. 
For  Sale- BABY  CHICKS 

Columbia,  Buff,  n.,U  White  &  UJ,.„ „ 

White  &  Barred  HOCKS  Sil.  Laced  WyCnflOttCS 
Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Write  for  special  discount  on 
orders  received  during  February  for  future  delivery. 
Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Newark,  Delaware 


Chicks  S&"*  8£ 

Delivery  guaranteed  —  Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


PAIGE’S 
Quality 
Chicks 


Barred  and  White  Rocks . Ute 

White  Leghorns .  J)t. 

Heavy  Mixed . }>«, 


100?5  live  arrival  guaranteed.  C.O.D. 

Geo.  W.  Paige  Selinsgrova,  Pa 


ULSB’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Pocks,  Barred  Rocks 

and  Heavy  Mixed.  300)4  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  For  low  priees  and  catalog  write 

Jas.  E.  Ul eh.  Box  It,  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Barred  Rocks..  $10 — 100 
Heavy  Mixed..  9 — 100 

100*  arrival.  Postage 
paid.  C.O.D.  J.A.BAUBGAHDNEK,  Box  2,  Beaver  Springs,  I’a. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


cm  refill]  y  supervised.  For  best  quality ''e'hiekVwrite— 

PAUL  GROSE,  Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Bx  590,  Findley,  O. 


fHIfKS  LARGE  TYPE  BARRON  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

from  my  own  free  range  flock  at 
JfSJ.OO  per  IOO.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
WM.  F.  GRAHAM  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  received  The  It.  N.-Y.  as  a  Christmas 
Sift  and  it  is  one  gift  that  I  won’t  forget, 
because  I  am  reminded  of  it  once  a  week. 
Best  wishes  and  much  success  to  you. 
If  you  print  Publisher’s  Desk  on  the 
front  page,  I  won’t  have  to  start  in  the 
back  end  and  read  forward.  More  peo¬ 
ple  might  find  benefit  in  Publisher's  Desk. 

Pennsylvania,  a  satisfied  customer. 

This  may  seem  like  a  very  simple  and 
unimportant  incident,  but  back  of  it  is 
the  foundation  of  the  success  of  The  R. 
N.-Y’.  First  an  old  subscriber  makes  his 
friend  a  Christmas  gift  of  a  subscription. 
That  means  two  friends  for  the  paper 
and  an  extra  subscriber.  One  instance 
would  not  be  important,  but  it  is  being 
duplicated  and  repeated  every  weekday 
in  the  year  without  exception.  Confidence 
and  friendship  of  that  kind  can  be  won 
only  through  a  service  of  the  years. 
Nothing  besides  gives  us  so  much  cour¬ 
age  and  pride  as  this  encouragement  from 
our  friends.  It  is  what  has  made  a  farm 
paper  of  this  independent  character  pos¬ 
sible. 

I  am  inclosing  a  bill  of  $30.90  against 
Frank  Ford  of  150  Plane  Street.  New¬ 
ark,  N.  ,1 for  laurels  shipped  on  his  or¬ 
ders  through  the  mail.  I  gave  him  80 
days’  credit.  He  paid  for  a  time,  but 
this  bill  has  run  since  February,  1930, 
and  I  do  not  hear  from  him  any  more. 

New  Jersey.  P.  H. 

We  attempted  to  collect  this  claim  di¬ 
rect.  Failing  to  hear  from  Mr.  Ford  we 
placed  the  account  with  our  attorneys, 
but  they  have  been  unable  to  find  him  at 
the  address  given  or  elsewhere.  Our 
numerous  letters  were  not  returned  and 
must  have  been  delivered.  If  any  of  our 
friends  know  of  Mr.  Ford’s  location  we 
should  be  glad  to  be  advised. 

A  deceased  relative  of  mine  left  a  cer¬ 
tificate  issued  by  the  Chicago  Automatic 
Music  Company  for  50  shares  of  capital 
stock  at  $10  a  share,  dated  Dec.  17.  1892. 
The  company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  with  capital 
stock  of  $500,000,  and  the  stock  certifi¬ 
cate  is  signed  by  E.  P.  Fassett,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Franklin  H.  Head,  president, 
officers  of  the  corporation.  The  transfer 
agent  of  the  company  was  the  American 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  with  the  name 
of  IV.  P.  Ivopf  signed  as  secretary. 

To  my  knowledge  this  stock  has  never 
paid  any  dividends  and  I  was  wondering 
if  you  could  find  out  for  me  if  the  cer¬ 
tificate  is  worth  anything  and,  if  so,  how 
to  proceed  in  disposing  of  it  V  R.  c.  p. 

New  York. 

Our  investigation  shows  that  this  com¬ 
pany  was  dissolved  on  December  11. 
1919,  by  action  of  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  failure  to  pay 
franchise  tax. 

Can  anyone  get  two  first  mortgages  on 
a  place?  As  proposed  one  is  to  have 
$100  payments  a  year,  but  I.  the  widow, 
to  wait  five  years  for  a  payment.  J.  H. 

Connecticut. 

The  mortgage  first  filed  in  the  public 
record  would  be  the  first  mortgage  and 
have  first  claim  on  the  property.  The 
other  would  be  a  second  mortgage  and 
subordinate  to  the  first.  We  hope  no  one 
has  attempted  to  convince  a  widow  that 
two  mortgages  may  be  first  while  hers 
is  to  be  filed  second. 

About  five  years  ago  I  bought  10 
shares  of  Chain  Gasoline  Stations,  Inc., 
of  Series  A,  8  per  cent  preferred  stock. 
I  received  interest  for  two  years,  and 
then  they  stopped.  The  price  was  $10 
per  share  and  $50  for  a  profit-sharing 
certificate.  Could  you  find  out  if  they 
are  worth  anything,  and  why  I  am  not 
getting  any  interest?  .o.  u. 

New  York. 

Little  seems  to  be  known  about  this 
stock,  no  report  having  been  made  re¬ 
cently  by  the  company.  The  record 
shows  that  on  October  4.  1930.  an  offer  of 
200  shares  of  the  S  per  cent  preferred 
stock  was  offered  by  John  C.  Stimson  & 
Company  at  five  cents,  but  there  was  no 
offer  for  it. 

I  have  a  small  amount  of  money  to  in¬ 
vest  for  a  short  time.  What  stocks  would 
you  recommend  as  safe?  prudence. 

New  York. 

We  know  no  stock  that  we  would  rec¬ 
ommend  for  this  purpose.  When  you 
buy  a  stock  you  simply  become  a  part 
owner  in  the  business  of  the  corporation, 
and  it  is  usually  a  very  small  part  of  it 
you  own.  You  can  draw  no  profit  until 
it  is  earned,  and  not  then  until  the  board 
votes  to  declare  a  dividend.  The  only 
way  you  can  get  your  money  back  in  a 
short  time  or  any  time,  is  to  find  some¬ 


one  who  will  buy  it  from  you.  If  it  is  a 
stock  that  is  listed  and  quoted  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  you  can  know  what  it 
sells  for  at  any  time.  It  may  be  more 
or  less  than  you  paid  for  it.  Of  late 
stocks  have  been  very  much  downward 
in  price.  For  a  small  investment  for  a 
short  time  we  would  recommend  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank,  some  of  which  now  pay  4% 
per  cent.  In  making  the  deposit  it  is 
best  to  inquire  how  much  time  may  be 
required  to  give  notice  of  withdrawal,  to 
be  fully  informed  in  case  you  require  the 
money  for  any  purpose. 

With  all  our  expense  and  pains  to 
make  this  department  trustworthy,  in 
rare  instances  an  error  creeps  in  which, 
when  discovered,  we  are  anxious  to  cor¬ 
rect.  Relying  on  information  then  in 
hand  our  statement  on  page  82,  January 
17,  in  reference  to  David  Cohen,  S  N. 
White  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  was 
not  fully  correct,  and  we  want  to  correct 
it.  Our  information  was  that  Mr.  Cohen 
was  not  at  the  above  address.  Several 
of  our  friends  and  subscribers  have  since 
assured  us  that  he  is,  and  has  been,  and 
that  they  believe  him  to  be  responsible  in 
the  amount  involved.  Last  June  a  sub¬ 
scriber  asked  us  to  collect  a  protested 
check  signed  by  David  Cohen  for  $12. 
The  protest  fee  was  $1.48.  Mr.  Cohen 
did  not  reply  to  our  requests  for  pay¬ 
ment  or  explanation.  lie  deals  in  hordes, 
and  the  check  -seems  to  have  been  given 
in  payment  for  boarding  four  horses  for  a 
time,  lie  stopped  payment  on  the  check 
later.  It  seems  that  he  was  required  to 
pay  rhe  board  bill  before  the  horses  were 
released  to  him.  Anyway  he  was  at  the 
address  given.  Locally  he  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  paying  his  bills,  and  since  our 
information  was  not  fully  correct,  we 
follow  our  usual  practice  to  be  fair  and 
withdraw  the  statement. 


We  complete  the  report  on  the  inquiry 
from  one  of  our  subscribers  in  regard 
to  the  advisability  of  investing  in  the 
following  stocks : 

Mansfield  Mining  &  Smelting  Company. 
This  company  was  incorporated  in  Ari¬ 
zona  in  1900,  and  was  reorganized  in 
1914.  when  it  lost  its  property  and  ac¬ 
quired  certain  securities  which  have 
proved  of  little,  if  any,  value.  Since  1918 
no  value  has  been  found  for  the  com¬ 
pany's  stock  for  inheritance  tax  purposes. 

Gold  Belt  Drainage  &  Transportation 
Tunnel  Company.  We  were  advised  by 
the  Arizona  Corporation  Commission  that 
that  company,  which  was  incorporated 
on  August  11,  1911,  has  failed  since  that 
date  to  make  annual  reports  or  to  pay 
annual  fees  required  by  law.  We  were 
further  advised  that  companies  of  this 
status  have  not  been  declared  legally 
dead  as  appropriation  for  that  work  in 
Arizona  has  not  been  sufficient.  We  feel, 
however,  that  under  the  circumstances  it 
is  safe  to  assume  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  that  this  company  is  no  longer 
in  existence. 

Geyserite  Manufacturing  Company. 
This  was  a  Denver  concern  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1900,  an  order  to  extend  the  field 
of  operations,  purchase  other  Geyserite 
deposit  lands,  etc.,  was  made.  The  com¬ 
pany  offered  for  subscription  $500,000 
First  Gold  Gs.  dated  January  1,  1900 
(International  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Trus¬ 
tee,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City),  and 
$500,000  S  per  cent  Preferred  stock,  and 
$1,000,000  Common  stock.  The  company 
was  in  the  business  of  soap  manufactur¬ 
ing.  In  July,  1909,  the  shareholders  voted 
to  issue  $50,000  additional  bonds.  The 
company  was  represented  in  New  York 
by  Kay,  Healy  &  Hildreth.  The  records 
show  no  subsequent  data  on  this  con¬ 
cern  and  it  is  no  longer  listed  as  an 
active  company. 

Silver  Wave  Mining  Company.  We 
were  advised  September  17,  1928,  by  the 
Arizona  Corporation  Commission  that  this 
company,  incorporated  August  5,  1907. 
has  faiied  to  make  annual  reports  and 
pay  annual  fees  as  required  by  law  from 
that  date,  and  that  a  preliminary  decree 
has  been  entered  suspending  all  its  cor¬ 
porate  rights  and  franchises,  and  that  a 
final  decree  declaring  corporation  legally 
dead  would  be  entered  December  13,  192$. 

The  Minor-Heir  Vantage  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  is  legally  dead,  its  corporate  exist¬ 
ence  having  been  terminated  by  revoca¬ 
tion  of  its  charter  by  final  decree  of  the 
Arizona  Corporation  Commission,  as  a 
court  of  record,  for  failure  to  pay  annual 
registration  and  report  filing  fees,  on 
July  12,  1927. 

Relative  to  Amalgamated  Oil  Company, 
we  find  the  following  information  in  the 
1930  edition  of  the  Marvyn  Seudder 
Manual  of  Obsolete  Companies:  “Incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  Arizona  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $01,000,000  par  value 
$1.  The  last  quotations  of  this  stock 
that  we  have  record  of  occurred  on  March 
31,  1922,  when  it  was  bid  at  $0.50.  No 
offer  was  reported  for  it.  Since  then  no 
trace  can  be  found  of  the  company  and 
we  consider  the  stock  to  be  of  no  value.” 


Rid  your  cows  of  pests 


this  easy,  economical, 


effective  way 


This  handy  sifter- 
top  can  makes  the 
job  SURE  and 
EASY — cheap  for 
use  and  posi¬ 
tive  in  results. 
Equally  effec¬ 
tive  on  other 
live  stock. 


Places  to  Apply 
•  -LICE  all  Gone 

or  Aloney  Back 
plus  /O  To 


LOUSE-CHASE  is  guaranteed  to  kill 
every  louse  by  simple  applications  along 
the  spine,  about  the  brisket  and  between 
the  hind  legs.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations 
and  large  dairies,  and  sold  by  feed 
dealers,  druggists,  and  general  stores. 
Large  farm-size  can  sent  for  $1.  postpaid, 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc., 

Dept.  R,  Orleans,  Vermont 


19USE-  CHASE 


Unadilla  unquestionably  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  practical  and 
economical  development  in  vvood 
stave  silos.  Cures  and  keeps  silage 
perfectly.  Provides  greatest  safety 
and  convenience  in  use— the  door 
fasteners  form  a  permanent  safety 
ladder.  Hoops  adjusted  from  this 
ladder.  All  good,  practical  reasons 
why  more  Unadillas  are  sold  than 
any  two  other  makes. 

Write  for  catalogue— discount  for 
cash  and  early  orders. 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed— tower  costs— more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co. 
3373  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


|  Cribs  ■ 

Brooder  Houses  ■ 


For  horses,  oattls, 


Heaves,  Cougns,  condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneybaek.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  *^o. 
Box  6,  Toledo,  Ohio 


With  a  Hercules  new  Tractor-Drive 
Stump  Puller,  you  can  easily  and 
quickly  clear  your  own  land  —  and 
make  big  money  doing  the  same  job 
for  neighbors.  One  man  does  all  the 
work.  Automatic  clutch  u  ti  lizes  both 
forward  and  back  trips  of  Tractor — 
no  driving  over  pulling  rope  —  no 
belts,  sprockets  or  drive  chains — com¬ 
plete  outfit,  light  and  compact.  Does 
the  worki  n  half  the  time — doubles  prof¬ 
its.  Suitable  for  any  make  of  tractor. 


ALSO— hand 
operated  and 
horse  jjower 
machines  — 
Proved  best 
b7  official 
tests. 


10%  5LOWN 


Balance  in  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 


Today  —  write  for  special 
factory  prices  .  .  .  and  free 
bookonland  clearing  profit 

HERCULES  MFG.CO. 

2830  —29th  St., 

CENTERVILLE  -  I  O  W fi 


A  FRAME  ®10^ 

AS  L  O  W  A  S  w 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

AWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 


ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER 

Box  3 


AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa. 


Netting,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing,  Baby  Chicks.  New  Copper-Blend  Steel  Wire, 
galvanized  with  99  92/100  per  cent  PL  RE  Zinc,  cuts 
fence  costs  in  half.  Money-back  guarantee.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service. 
Don’t  delay!  Write  today  for  our  new  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept.  230 MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


Metal  Roofing 


EADCLAD  KEYSTONECOPPjRBEAkikG 

APEX- galvanized 
roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsvilie,  W.  Va. 


Heaves 

Your  Money  Refunded! 
it  this  Medicine  Fails  ■ 


Thousands  of  stockmen 
are  now  being  literally 


Amazed  - 

at  results  from 

Fleming’s  No.  6  Powders* 

Send  $i  today  for  a  postpaid  full  month’s  treatment. 
These  Arsenic  and  Iron  Powders  get  right  at  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  They  are  positively  guaran¬ 
teed  to  get  rid  of  Heaves — “you  to  be  the  judge  and 
yourwordtogo.”  Also  send  for  Big  Free  Veteri¬ 
nary  Adviser.  112  pages  completely  illustrated.  Tells 
L  about  treating  300  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle,  j 

I  FLEMING  BROS..D-493  Stock  Yards.  Chicago  1 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOU  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  I  ..jfory  Prices 

f^F^FREE  to  You — I NGERS0LL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards.  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street.  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  1 08  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

PCDMJltt  HIGHLY  EDUCATED,  horse  end  cattle 
UtnlrlHii,  raising  specialty,  dairy  high  school,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  American  farming;  best  references;  otters. 

Transatlantic  Service  Co.,  1  64  Filth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Have  You  Thought 

Of  the  lower  south  as  a  place  of  residence?  Farm 
lands  in  Central  and  Southern  Alabama  run  from 
live  dollars  up. .  General  purpose  farms  can  be  bought 
cheap.  Cotton,  corn,  pecans  can  be  grown  on  these 
lands.  For  terms  write  S.  V.  HENDERSON,  Camp 
Hill,  Alabama. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFC.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


CAD  IUI  6,  —  COUNTRY  PROPERTY  —  Send  for 
I*  A  n  IVIO  illustrated  catalogue,  Vineland  and 
Sunny  Southern  Jersey,  America’s  Poultry  and  Garden 
Center.  Mild  Winters,  World’s  Best  Markets.  Write 

BRAY  &  MACGEORGE  Est.  1901  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Aittf  II  UADI  AIT'  Large  stocks,  high  quality,  low 
U/ln  rLUUKlilU  cash  prices.  Write  for  catalog. 

COTTON  «fe  II  AN  I, ON  -  -  -  ODESSA,  N.  Y. 


D  I  Wanted  in  quantities  of  over  lOOlbs.  Write 

Beeswax .  US  stating  amount  for  sale  and  send  repre¬ 
sentative  sample.  Muench-Kreuztr  Candle  Co  ,  Inc  ,  Syracuse,  N.T. 


LETTERHEADS — 1000  printed  bond  (814x11)  & 
r,00  Envelopes  $5  postpaid.  Leader,  Orange, 'Tex. 


l/nnitf  Ell  Udeveloped  and  6  prints  20e.  Trial  offer. 
nUUAlt  I  I  LIU  Young  Photo  Service.  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  \ . V . 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman;  married, 
no  children.  Able  to  take  full  charge  if 
necessary.  Wife  to  assist  with  housework. 
Give  full  details  and  references  in  tirst  letter. 
GLENCA1RN  FARM,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  as  helper  on  farm; 

must  understand  cattle  and  chickens;  must 
he  clean  and  strictly  honest;  no  bad  habits;  ex¬ 
tra  good  home  with  813  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  young  man  for  steady 
farm  work;  state -wages  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  general  farmer  and  milk¬ 
er;  sober,  steady,  trustworthy;  $30  per  month, 
room  and  board.  CHARLES  L.  SCOFIELD,  Rt. 
3,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


MAN.  SINGLE,  experienced,  who  understands 
Long  Island  farming,  potatoes,  cauliflower, 
Lima  beans;  no  boozer;  good  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  22  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men.  landscape  architects, 
poultrymen.  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators.  These  young  men  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  positions  about  April  1.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms. 
Anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School  Pa. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  20  years’  experience,  cat¬ 
tle  and  chicken  man;  best  references:  10  years 
previous  position;  married.  ADVERTISER  343, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  MARRIED,  having  charge  for  the 
past  15  years  of  a  splendid  30-acre  estate, 
greenhouse,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  cows 
and  chickens,  wishes  a  change  of  location;  good 
reference.  Address  F.  MARSHALL,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches,  conscientious  worker, 
wants  position.  ADVERTISER  303,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER  for  entire  charge  of 
small  place;  married,  age  30,  American,  no 
children;  experienced  cattle,  poultry,  vegetables, 
flowers,  shrubs,  lawns,  pruning  and  care  of 
shade  and  fruit  trees;  best  of  references  from 
previous  employers;  last  two  places  three  years 
each:  available  March  15,  April  1.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  MARRIED  31,  position  wanted  as 
manager  on  a  farm;  understands  all  farm, 
machinery;  or  caretaker  on  a  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  423.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Painter,  carpenter,  mechanic,  handy¬ 
man,  large  farms,  able  _  to  work  paint  spray 
machine:  good  worker,  fair  wages,  steady  job. 
ADVERTISER  477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— April  1  married  couple;  man  must 
he  good  gardener  and  all-around  farmer;  wife 
must  be  good  all-around  plain  cook.  CLARK- 
HURST,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  honest  and  trustworthy,  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  charge  of  small  country  club 
in  Connecticut,  including  cooking  and  service 
of  meals  and  care  of  club  house;  small  but  ex¬ 
acting  membership,  simple  but  very  good  food; 
references  required;  state  experience  and  age.  j 
ADVERTISER  475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  on  small  farm  for 
garden  and  greenhouse,  single.  German,  to  go 
on  shares  if  desired ;  a  good  place  for  the 
right  man.  Write  to  E.  R.,  R.  F.  D.  4,  W  ater- 
bury,  Conn. 

WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  on  small  farm 
in  Connecticut;  man  farmer  and  gardener, 
good  milker,  drive  car:  woman  cook:  one  hun¬ 
dred  month  and  hoard;  will  raise  if  satisfac¬ 
tory.  ADVERTISER  483,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  small  family,  two  hundred- 
acre  farm:  must  he  financially  responsible  for 
equipment:  fifty-fifty  basis,  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ties;  truck  garden,  wood,  lumber;  start  at  once; 
references  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  486,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  • 


WANTED — Woman  partner  with  car  to  help 
run  tourists’  home;  fine  home,  ideal  location; 
Finger  Lakes  region:  first-class  references  ex¬ 
changed.  MRS.  MILLER  HALL,  Venice  Center. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Gardener-caretaker  in  small  New 
England  town;  man  with  some  greenhouse  ex¬ 
perience,  lawns,  flowers  and  small  vegetable 
garden;  chauffeur’s  license  desirable;  Catholic 
church.  Reply  ADVERTISER  489,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  three  in  family, 
$40  month;  references  required.  MRS.  WAL¬ 
TER  B.  KELLEY,  Sunset  Hill,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  REFINED  German  couple,  childless; 

first  class  references;  wants  position  as  care¬ 
taker  of  private  estate;  life  experience  as 
farmer  gardener:  wife,  practical  nurse.  HER¬ 
MAN  HAGEMEYER,  129  Erie  Street,  Dumont, 
N.  J. 


I  INTEND  to  stop  farming  April  1 ;  and  want 
to  get  a  position  for  my  farmer  on  shares  or 
part  shares.  He  is  a  good  dairyman  and  has 
family  enough  to  operate  a  large  farm.  I 
recommend  him.  ADVERTISER  445,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  and  eslate  mechanic; 

single;  also  first-class  dairyman,  huttermaker. 
Month  free  if  unsatisfactory.  Write  fully, 
ADVERTISER  431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WORKING  manager;  life-time  practical 
scientific  experience,  development,  mainten¬ 
ance.  breeding,  dairying;  wants  position.  Com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  seeking  results;  shares; 
salary.  TOST  BOX  2t)9,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  35,  short  poultry  course  gradu¬ 
ate.  wants  position  on  poultry  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  desires  position,  milker 
and  barn  man;  good  character,  references; 
please  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4G8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  TURKEY,  pheasant  breeder  and  rais¬ 
er,  all  branches,  poultry,  waterfowl,  private, 
commercial,  within  100  miles  New  Y'ork :  mar¬ 
ried,  1  son;  long  references.  ADVERTISER  431, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  man,  30;  nine 
years’  experience  in  all  branches  of  dairy  and 
ice  cream  industry.  ADVERTISER  47G,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  experienced  farmer,  de¬ 
sires  work;  $50  month.  ADVERTISER  474, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  caretaker  of  farm  or 
estate  by  Delawar^  County  man;  married,  age 
45;  experienced  in  modern  methods,  all  branches; 
references  furnished.  ADVERTISER  473,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAID,  NEAT,  experienced,  for  cooking  and 
general  housework,  in  Danish- America  n  su¬ 
perintendent’s  cottage  on  country  estate;  laun¬ 
dry  for  children  only  (three):  modern  conve¬ 
niences,  room,  bath,  $33  to  start;  references  es¬ 
sential.  MRS.  JOHN  KNOX,  Lloyd’s  Neck, 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Yr. 


MAX  OR  BOY  who  understands  carpentry  for 
work  on  small  farm;  good  home,  very  small 
wages.  ADVERTISER  506,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married;  also  farm-hand, 
single;  experienced  to  dairy  and  general  farm¬ 
ing;  farm  in  Northern  Jersey,  about  40  miles 
west  of  New  York  City;  write  or  apply  to 
DOWLING,  138  S.  Arlington  Ave.,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 


HOUSEMAN  OR  HANDY-MAN  wishes  position; 

prefers  good  home  to  high  wages;  understands 
janitor  work,  lawns,  gardens  and  chickens.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  485,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY,  38.  REFINED,  competent,  educated,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  housekeeper;  near  Albany 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  481,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  experienced,  reliable,  ca¬ 
pable,  wants  position  on  modern  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  MIDDLE-AGED,  handy  with  tools,  car¬ 
penter,  painting,  plumber,  electric,  garden, 
farm,  poultry,  animals,  wants  change  posi¬ 
tion.  A.  TRACHTENBURG,  74  White  Street, 
Danbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  large  dairy  farm; 

must  be  a  capable,  experienced  dairyman  and 
operator  of  all  kinds  farm  machinery;  prefer 
party  with  extra  milkers;  will  consider  single 
men;  stale  wages,  references  and  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  490,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  with  no  children,  on  dairy 
farm;  man,  as  general  working  manager; 
must  understand  all  forms  of  farming  and  be 
especially  interested  in  the  care  and  raising  of 
livestock  and  the  production  of  clean  milk  and 
butter;  woman  must  he  a  good  cook,  an  eco¬ 
nomical  manager  and  be  able,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  a  competent  helper  two  days  a  week, 
lo  run  the  farmhouse,  where  a  few  high-class 
single  men  are  hoarded;  please  send  references 
a  ml  state  salary  desired  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED — On  account  of  ttnforseen 
conditions  my  farm  of  over  100  acres  near 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  is  now  open  for  new  man¬ 
agement  on  share  or  rental  basis;  this  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  farm  on  a  paying  basis;  main  road, 
sood  house,  and  some  stock;  immediate  posses- 
smn.  ADVERTISER  512,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  . 


M  ANTED — Single  Protestant  for  general  work; 

first-class  dry-hand  milker  and  a  willing 
worker;  good  living  conditions.  II.  H.  MEAD- 
Llt,  Supt.,  Wayside  Farm,  •Mendham,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  wants  steady 
position  gentleman’s  estate  preferred;  corre¬ 
spondence  solicited.  BOX  196,  Granbury,  N.  J. 


NURSE.  REGISTERED,  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  MAN,  30,  handy,  with  some  experience 
on  farm  work,  wishes  anything  in  country. 
ADVERTISER  479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  married,  de¬ 
siring  permanent  connections;  small  West¬ 
chester  farm;  state  age.  compensation,  nationali¬ 
ty.  full  history.  ADVERTISER  47S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  a  gentleman’s  farm  or 
country  home;  life  experience,  good  worker, 
good  manager,  best  of  reference;  married,  no 
children ;  Scoteh-American.  ADVERTISER  4S4, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  WISHES  posit'on  as  nurse  maid.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4SS,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANT  work,  experienced  farmer  or 
gardener:  wife  plain  cook,  housework;  mod¬ 
erate  wages;  reference.  DAVID  AMERMAN. 
210  E.  12th  St.,  New  York  City, 


YOUNG  MAN.  experienced  dry-hand  milking 
and  delivering,  wants  work  in  New  Jersey; 
has  driving  license;  state  wages.  ERHARDT, 
108  Yroom  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MAN  WISHES  position,  married,  has  chauffeur’s 
license,  all  around.  WM.  CRONIN,  1007 
Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TWO  YOUNG  Hollanders,  experience  with  farm 
work,  good  milkers,  want  work  on  farm  or 
on  estate:  good  willing  workers;  no  had  habits. 
JOHN  De VRIES,  313  N.  10th  St.,  Prhspect  Park, 
I’&terson,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  work  as  gardener’s  helper 
or  on  private  estate.  JOHN  GAVIN,  care  Jim 
Keenan,  339  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 


HOLLANDER,  MIDDLE-AGED.  understands 
painting,  carpentering  and  lake  care  of  gar¬ 
den.  ADVERTISER  494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  CARETAKER  on  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  middle-aged,  American,  Prot¬ 
estant,  would  like  work  on  dairy  or  general 
farm  as  teamster;  willing  to  Help  milk;  good 
reference;  please  give  particulars  and  state 
wages  in  first  letter;  New  Y'ork  State  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  496,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  HERDSMAN,  good  milker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION — Caretaker  position  desired  by  sin¬ 
gle  American,  age  28.  on  private  estate  or 
farm;  life-time  experience  in  estate  work,  ent¬ 
ile.  horses,  also  handy-man  and  chauffeur:  1'or 
further  information,  write  R.  JOHN  MINER, 
Box  28,  Bridgeliampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  GRADUATE  of  course,  and 
life-time  study;  some  experience  in  all 
branches;  references;  available  foreman  or 
manager.  DeWITT  MOSEY,  75  Manhattan  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


POSITION  TO  HELP  or  assist  around  a  good 
home:  prefer  good  home  to  high  wages;  hon¬ 
est,  kind  and  reliable,  neat  and  clean;  can  come 
at  once;  age  40.  A.  L.  MULLANNIX,  Vega, 
N.  Y. 


OPEN’  FOR  POSITION  as  working  farm  man¬ 
ager  April  1,  age  35,  married,  university 
graduate;  dairy  farm  preferred;  life-time  farm¬ 
ing  experience;  prefer  grade  A  milk  business; 
nothing  too  large.  ADVERTISER  500,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  man,  age  25.  desires 
position  on  dairy  farm;  good  dry-hand  milker; 
understand  feeding  ami  caring  for  cattle  and 
general  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  501,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  general  mechanic,  tine  carpenter, 
good  at  plumbing,  blacksmithing  and  ordi¬ 
nary  masonry;  have  experience  in  repairing  and 
operating  wood  working  and  farm  machinery; 
single,  age  37,  American,  honest,  reliable,  in¬ 
dustrious;  fine  references;  have  always  satis¬ 
fied  employer.  ADVERTISER  504,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  April  1;  young  Ameri¬ 
can,  married,  no  children;  poultry  preferred; 
good  knowledge  in  general  farming,  agricul¬ 
tural  college  graduate;  drive  car,  tractor,  12 
years’  experience;  references  exchanged;  per¬ 
sonal  interview  desired.  ADVERTISER  505, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  USEFUL  wife,  years  experience  all 
branches.  APT.  3,  344  E.  4th  St.,  New  York. 


MAN  WISHES  to  work  on  small  commercial 
poultry  farm  for  experience.  KILPATRICK, 
67  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  MANAGER — Life-time  experience  herd 
management,  quality  production,  retailing 
milk  products;  married,  child;  consider  any  real 
opportunity.  ADVERTISER  503,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARKET  gardener,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  married;  long  experience  on  own  place, 
retail  vegetables,  strawberries,  poultry;  two- 
year  agricultural  course;  honest,  willing,  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  ALFRED  HALL,  Westbrook- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  American,  experi¬ 
enced,  capable  of  taking  full  charge  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  good  dresser,  understand  water- 
fowl;  references.  ADVERTISER  491,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  SUPERINTENDENT,  or  work¬ 
ing  manager,  desired  by  American  man,  ex¬ 
perience  on  own  estate,  best  of  references.  L. 
R.  WATERBURY,  Rt.  55,  Springdale,  Conn. 


GARDENER,  38.  SINGLE,  good  references. 
BASEMENT,  243  W.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Institution  work  by  young  couple, 
undergraduate  and  attendant  3  years,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  509,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  EXPERIENCED,  desires  position 
as  dairyman  or  poultryman;  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  (MAN),  39,  all  around,  wishes  steady 
position,  moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER 
530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  sober,  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  incubation,  brooding,  egg  produo- 
lion,  proven  ability,  able  to  lake  full  charge: 
best  reference.  ADVERTISER  329,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  CARE  for  semi-invalid,  also 
boarders;  best  reference.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  MARRIED,  20  years’  experience 
in  garden  and  lawn  work.  ADVERTISER  316, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  FARM  position  wanted  by  an 
able  and.  industrious  young  farmer,  (29),  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate,  married  lone  child). 
ADVERTISER  518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  OR  CHARD  1ST,  single,  29,  well 
recommended,  wants  work  for  wages  and 
small  share  of  crop;  can  also  do  gardening  and 
general  farming.  ADVERTISER  519,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  WISHES  light  work  about  five  hours  daily, 
exchange  room,  board,  small  pay;  understands 
poultry,  lawns,  furnace,  painting,  etc.:  useful. 
ADVERTISER  520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  TWENTY  years’  experience, 
desires  position  as  working  manager  or  fore¬ 
man  under  owner  on  large  commercial  farm  or 
estate;  successful  experience  on  best  farms; 
breeding  for  heavy  egg  production,  handling 
show  stock,  excellent  references,  graduate  of 
N.  J.  Agricultural  College:  American,  age  36, 
married.  ADVERTISER  524,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  TEAMSTER  desires  position;  middle- 
aged,  single,  experienced,  reliable;  farm  or 
estate.  ADVERTISER  522,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  single  American  wants 
position  on  estate  or  dairy:  good  milker  and 
calf  raiser;  dependable,  good  reference:  state 
particulars  in  replying.  ADVERTISER  523, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  by  capable  married  man  of 
experience,  farm  manager’s  position,  or  work 
equipped  farm  on  shares;  executive  ability,  equal 
to  large  proposition,  accustomed  to  assuming 
responsibility.  SAMUEL  G.  BURKE,  139  South 
Street,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


DIETITIAN,  PROTESTANT,  age  thirty-five,  de- 
sites  hospital,  school,  private,  instutional  or 
club  position  as  food  manager  or  housekeeper; 
nine  years  experience,  Boston  trained.  Address 
BOX  21.3,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


WAXTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager; 

Canadian,  35  years,  life-experience  at  mixed 
farming:  understand  all  farm  equipment;  first- 
class  dairyman;  hold  record  on  dairy  produc¬ 
tion;  would  consider  share  basis  on  up-to-date 
place;  please  give  full  details  in  first  letter; 
excellent  reference  from  past  and  present  em¬ 
ployer.  ADVERTISER  525,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Yorker. 


WANTED- — Your  opportunity  to  secure  farm 
manager  and  estate  superintendent  with  20 
years’  work  on  leading  estates  and  breeding  es¬ 
tablishments;  extensive  experience  with  live¬ 
stock,  dairy,  poultry,  gardens,  greenhouse,  land¬ 
scape,  market  problems,  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance:  advertiser  is  married,  no  children:  A-l 
record  in  development  and  results;  services 
available  at  your  convenience;  salary  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  depressed  conditions.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  would  like  position  on 
farm;  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming; 
work  on  salary  with  year  contract;  wife  for 
housework  if  wanted:  one  boy  17;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


150-ACRE  FARM  5  miles  from  good  market  in 
Worcester;  good  market  garden  soil,  fruit, 
wood,  timber;  Targe  house,  barn,  poultry  houses; 
land  and  buildings  good  condition.  R.  H. 
MOORE,  Owner,  Salisbury  St.,  Holden,  Mass. 


TO  RENT  or  lease,  farm  of  the  late  Herbert 
Sniffen,  situated  on  Housatonic  River,  east  of 
Sikorsky  Aviation  Corp.,  in  Stratford,  Conn.; 
State  road  to  Bridgeport;  26  acres  good,  fiat, 
stoneless  land;  asparagus,  some  fruit,  tools  in¬ 
clude  Fordson  tractor;  8-room  house  with  hot- 
water  heat.  Address  A.  L.  SNIFFEN,  941  E. 
Broadway,  Stratford,  Conn. 


DELAWARE  ORCHARD,  200  acres,  good  condi¬ 
tion:  Stayman,  Transparent,  York,  Old  Wine- 
sap,  Nero,  Gano;  good  buildings,  ample  ma¬ 
chinery.  tractors,  etc.;  splendid  prospect  for 
1931  crop;  good  location;  price  $25,009.  terms  if 
desired.  ADVERTISER  391,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent;  60  acre  truck  and  poultry 
farm;  near  Albany,  N.  Y.;  11-room  residence; 
30  acres  fine  garden  land;  houses  for  1.200 
hens.  ADVERTISER  416,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


FOR  SALE — On  State  road  near  Saratoga,  road¬ 
side  stand;  gas  station;  tourists;  nine-room 
brick  house,  electricity,  furnace;  maple  shade; 
fifteen  acres,  fruit:  market  gardening:  $4,900. 
BALDWIN  RED  INN,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  2%  acres,  six-room 
house,  poultry  house  for  1,000  layers,  two 
brooder  houses,  garage  and  feed  house.  JOHN 
KLOSS,  R.  D.  3.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  poultry-truck  farm,  new  0- 
room  house,  hard  road,  near  Callicoon.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm, 
100  acres;  city  water,  gas,  electricity,  main 
highway;  retail  milk  route;  everything  up-to- 
date.  P.  O.  BOX  104,  Langhorne,  I’a. 


187  ACRES  at  edge  of  village,  with  high  school 
and  mills  plant;  seven-room  house  with  fur¬ 
nace,  large  barn,  concrete  floor,  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  silo,  electric  lights;  twenty-seven  ac¬ 
credited  dairy  cattle,  horses  and  equipment. 
S.  PALMER,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


5-ACRE  POULTRY  farm  for  sale;  6-room  new 
bungalow:  in  beautiful  Vineland;  $1,500  down. 
OMAR  HOGB1X,  Williamstown,  N.  J. 


118-ACRE  STATE  road  farm  for  sale,  Susque¬ 
hanna  Valley  Dairy  Farm;  30  head  stock,  all 
tools,  machinery;  on  Route  7  between  Wells- 
bridge  and  Otego;  abundant  water  supply,  good 
buildings,  tenant  house:  65  acres  tillable;  priee 
$15,000,  1-3  cash.  HARRY  M.  WALTON,  JR., 
Sidney,  X.  Y. 


FOR  RENT— Fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  127 
acres,  remodeled  buildings,  14, 000-gallon  ce¬ 
ment  tank,  electricity;  one  mile  State  road; 
very  moderate  rent  to  good  farmer  with  tested 
cows.  Telephone  Goshen  42-R  or  DR.  JOHN  L. 
KELLY,  33  West  42d  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade,  SO-aere  farm  near  village, 
three  thousand.  LEE  WILLIAMS,  Morris, 
X.  Y. 


LARGE  FERTILE  farm.  Dutch  eo'onial  house, 
plenty  water  and  fireplaces;  Estate  Wm. 
Townsend,  Annandale.  N.  J.,  offered  at  $10,000. 
GORDON,  Idlewild,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  12-acre  poultry  and  dairy 
farm  in  New  York,  one  mile  from  town  on  ce¬ 
ment  highway;  modern  home,  good  buildings. 
ADVERTISER  493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  LET — Nine-room  house  with  all  improve¬ 
ments  and  garage,  yearly;  high  location,  acres 
of  land,  plenty  fruit.  CHARLES  GRE1SCH, 
Owner,  Park  Ridge,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  130  acres,  spring  and 
well  water,  timber,  fruit,  good  product  ve 
soil:  price  reasonable,  cheap.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  cheap,  small  abandoned 
farm  within  75  miles  New  York:  give  details. 
ADVERTISER  499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 175-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
$15,000:  1  mile  to  town;  7-room  house,  barn 
34x115:  electricity,  Alfalfa,  sugar  bush,  38  cat¬ 
tle,  3  horses.  600  chickens,  machinery,  etc.  W. 
F.  MUCK,  Vernon,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  small  poultry  farm,  only  $600. 

Address  E.  J.  MURPHY,  Rt.  4,  Potsdam, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Good  established  dairy  farm,  70 
acres:  market  at  door;  State  road;  Connec¬ 
ticut;  louse  modern  improvements;  railroad: 
store  nearby.  ADVERTISER  502,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Water-front  home.  TYSON,  Bi¬ 
valve,  Md. 


20-ACRE  FARM,  on  hard  road.  14  mile  school, 
church,  3S  miles  Philadelphia;  good  7 -room 
stone  house,  electric  and  gas;  new  30x40  barn; 
good  loam  soil,  ideal  for  poultry  and  truck; 
price  $6,500.  part  cash.  ARTHUR  WILCOX, 
Rt.  1.  Qnakertown,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  350. 


More  real  progress  in  designing  farm 
buildings  has  been  made  during  the  last 
twenty  years  than  during  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  centuries. 

Because  the  Jamesway  organization  has 
been  the  leading  contributor  to  this 
development  of  better  barns  and  farm 
buildings,  our  organization  has  become 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  We 
gladly  extend  to  all  who  are  going  to 
build  or  remodel  any  farm  building  the 
services  of  Jamesway. — W.  D.  James. 
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What’s  New  in  Jamesway? 


Durable  — 
Rugged  — 
Portable 


Here’s  the  New  Jamesway  Round  Brooder  House 
-something  entirely  new  and  different.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  or  build  a  Brooder  House 
investigate  the  Jamesway.  It's  head 
and  shoulders  above  them  all. 

Has  insulated  roofs  and  walls 
-Metal  window  sashes— 

Transom  ventilating  win¬ 
dows— 400%  sunshine  on 
the  floor  —  Special  screen 
door  —  Complete  built-in 
ventilating  system  — 

Smoke  stack  built  into 
roof  ventilator  —  Sealed 
joints  —  no  cold  corners— 
no  drafty  spots.  Comes 
knocked  down  in  sections- 
easy  to  erect.  It  is  built 
right,  but  is  not  expensive. 

Just  the  kind  of  Brooder  House  YOU  want.  Be  sure  to  mark  the  coupon 
below  for  information  on  this  wonderful  New  Brooder  House. 

// 


Costs  Less 
Than  You 
Can  Build 


It 


New">Wc/-a-l/mt 


Poultry  and 
Brooder  House 


The  New  Jamesway  “AD  D- 
a-UNIT”  Convertible 
Poultry  House  comes  to 
you  knocked  down,  all 
ready  to  set  up.  All  the 
tools  you  need  are  a  ham¬ 
mer  and  a  screw  driver. 
Jamesway  quantity  produc¬ 
tion  enables  us  to  deliver  this  high 
quality  house  to  you  way  below  what  it 
would  cost  you  to  build  your  own.  It  is  a  “double  duty”  house  — ■  you 
can  use  it  as  a  poultry  house  and  a  brooder  house. 

Single  unit  will  care  for  average  size  flock.  You  can  buy  a  single  unit  and 
later  add  extra  units  to  any  size  capacity  you  require.  Has  a  “built-in' 
ventilating  system — abundance  of  sunlight  —  inner  screen  door  —  sealed 
joints  —  no  drafts.  Jamesway  have  made  it  possible  for  you  to  now  have 
a  modern  Ventilated  Poultry-Brooder  House  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to 
pay.  Be  sure  to  send  for  Special  Folder  giving  full  particulars  and  low  prices. 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  6405 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Jamesway  Ltd.,  Weston,  Ont.,  Canada 

Send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn  □  Tile  Silo 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House  □  Building  Tile 

I  would  also  like  information  on  □  New  Heating  System 
for  Poultry  House  □  New  Pointed  Arch  Poultry  House 

□  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Flock  Equipment 

□  Round  Brooder  House 

Name _ 

P.O _ _ _ _ 

R.F.D _ _ _ State _ - 


o  i  vo  s  you  the 


o  u  are  interested  in  farm  buildings — every  farmer  is. 
The  important  part  that  properly  designed  farm  buildings 
have  in  increasing  the  profit  return  of  farm  animals  is  to¬ 
day*  recognized  by  every  up-to-date  progressive  farmer. 


That’s  why  you’ll  be  interested  in  looking  through  this 
New  Jamesway  Book — you’ll  see  a  wonderful  collection  of  the 
very  latest  and  most  modern  farm  buildings  —  you’ll  see 
“before”  and  “after”  pictures  of  many  farm  buildings  that 
James  way  have  converted  from  unprofitable  wasteful  build¬ 
ings  into  modern,  convenient,  sanitary,  profitable  buildings 
at  a  very  moderate  cost. 


As  you  look  at  some  of  these  pictures  and  see  the  changes 
that  Jamesway  have  made — how  they  have  utilized  all  the 
available  material  in  the  old  buildings  —  how  they  have  re¬ 
arranged  it  and  made  everything  so  convenient — every  door 
and  every  window  just  where  it  should  be — then  as  you  read 
what  the  owners  of  these  buildings  say  about  how  James¬ 
way  saved  them  money  —  you’ll  begin  to  appreciate,  as 
perhaps  you  have  never  appreciated  before,  wrhat  James¬ 
way  service  really  means. 


For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Jamesway  Dairy 
and  Poultry  experts  have  been  working  and  developing 
better  methods  of  housing,  heating,  insulating,  ventilating 
and  equipping  for  farm  stock  —  how  to  do  it  in  the  best 
and  most  economical  way.  All  of  this  vast  experience  gained 
in  25  years  of  research  has  been  compiled  in  our  New 
James  way  Book  —  the  most  complete  information  on  the 
subject  that  can  be  obtained. 


We  want  to  send  you  this  New  Jamesway  Book — we 
want  you  to  know  how  we  can  help  you  with  any  building  or 
remodeling  job.  We  want  to  show  you  how  we  can  make  and 
save  you  money  if  you  will  only  consult  us  before  you  build, 
remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  any  farm  building./gjtmgg^ 
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the  Vegetable  Garden 


^  THE  days  lengthen  and  Mother 
Earth  warms  up  under  the  rays  of 
“Old  Sol,’’  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
and  all  nature  is  taking  on  new  life. 
There  comes  to  those  of  us  who  look 
forward  eagerly  to  garden  work  a 
desire  to  have  a  better  garden  this 
coming  year  than  last,  no  matter 
how  successful  we  were,  and  so  we  begin  to  lay 
plans.  What  are  the  best  seeds  to  plant,  what  kind 
of  fertilizer  to  use,  and  kind  of  soil  with  best  loca¬ 
tion  to  produce  the  best  crops?  There 
is  such  a  vast  variety  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  seeds  that  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  for  most  persons  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  unless  they  have  made  tests  of  the 
different  kinds.  For  the  beginner  and 
those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  re¬ 
sults  last  year,  I  would  recommend  the 
following  list : 

Bush  Beans. — Refugee  Wax.  It  is  a 
round-podded  bean  which  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  fiat,  is  very  prolific, 
stringless  and  fine  quality.  For  those 
who  prefer  a  green  bean,  the 
Stringless  is  one  of  the  best, 
pods,  and  very  early. 

Bush  Limas. — Fordhook  for 


By  William  Perkins 

an  almost  continuous  supply  all  season.  The  early 
head  variety  must  be  planted  in  the  open  ground 
the  last  of  March  or  the  first  of  April.  To  get  best 
results,  the  plants  should  be  wintered  over,  or  from 
seed  sown  in  hotbed  and  well  hardened  before  set¬ 
ting  in  the  open  ground.  White  Boston  or  Un¬ 
rivalled  are  the  best  hard-headed  varieties.  Won¬ 
derful  or  A’ew  York  should  be  planted  the  same 
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meaty  bean  and 
Strain  for  fiat. 

Beet.  —  Crosby  Egyptian,  dark  red, 
very  early,  sweet  and  tender. 

Cabbage.  —  Charleston  Wakefield, 
much  larger  and  better  than  Jersey 
Wakefield. 

Cauliflower.  —  A  number  of  people 
have  told  me  they  cannot  grow  good 
cauliflower.  The  reason  is  that  they 
set  their  plants  in  May  and  then  ex¬ 
pect  to  cut  cauliflower  in  July  when, 
as  a  general  thing  the  weather  is  hot 
and  dry.  To  grow  Spring  cauliflower 
the  plants  must  be  set  very  early,  last 
of  March  or  first  of  April ;  plants  that 
have  been  wintered  over,  or  from  seed 
sown  in  hotbed  in  March  and  hardened 
off,  before  setting  in  the  open.  There 
is  no  trouble  growing  fine  white  heads 
in  the  Fall,  if  seed  is  sown  the  first 
week  in  May  and  plants  transplanted 
2  ft.  apart  in  rows  about  2 y2  ft.  apart, 
about  the  last  of  June.  I  use  the  early 
Dwarf  Erfurt  for  early  and  late,  and 
never  fail  to  grow  fine  large  white 
heads.  Of  course  the  leaves  have  to 
be  tied  together  over  the  head  a's  soon 
as  it  is  as  large  as  a  baseball  to  get 
these  results. 

Carrots. — Chantenay  ;  make  at  least 
three  or  four  sowings,  so  as  to  have  a 
continuous  supply  of  young  tender  car¬ 
rots.  Sow  April  1,  June  1  and  August  1. 

Celery. — Golden  Self  Blanching  for 
early  and  Emperor  for  late.  The  only 
way  to  keep  celery  all  Winter  without 
rotting,  is  to  bank  it  with  earth  where 
It  has  grown.  Do  not  remove  roots 
from  soil,  just  keep  banking  with  earth 
as  season  advances  to  keep  it  from 
freezing  until  it  is  completely  covered. 

Then  as  the  weather  gets  colder  be 
sure  to  get  earth  enough  on  top  to 
keep  it  from  freezing.  Celery  treated  in 
this  manner  can  be  kept  until  March. 

Sweet  Corn. — Mayflower,  not  a  very  large  ear,  but 
very  prolific,  very  sweet  and  tender. 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  received  asking 
for  advice  in  growing  greens  for  salads.  These 
greens  for  salads  are  in  great  demand  and  no  gar¬ 
den  is  perfect  without  them. 

1.  — There  is  corn  salad  used  for  greens  as  spin¬ 
ach  ;  can  be  sown  in  early  Spring  and  August.  This 
can  be  wintered  over,  if  sown  in  September,  and 
given  a  little  protection  like  spinach. 

2.  — Endive;  sow  seed 
in  April  for  Summer 
use,  and  first  of  July 
for  Fall  use.  To  blanch, 
draw  the  outer  leaves 
over  the  center'  and  tie 
them. 

3.  — Cress  ;  this  can  be 
grown  in  moist  soil  in 
any  garden.  Sow  early 
in  Spring  in  rows  a  foot 
apart.  Watercress  can 
be  grown  on  the  banks 
of  a  brook  or  stream  by 
scattering  seed  in  the 
mud. 

4.  — Chicory;  this  is  a 
salad  that  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  all  Winter  by 
transplanting  the  roots 
in  boxes  in  October  and 
putting  them  in  a  dark 
warm  cellar.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  May. 

5.  —  Mustard;  Ford- 
hook  Fancy  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  curled  mustard.  It 
is  very  mild  in  flavor, 
fine  for  salad  and  gar¬ 
nishing  dishes. 

Lettuce.  —  The  most 
popular  green  grown. 

By  planting  different 
varieties  one  can  have 


early  greens  in  the  Spring  for  garnish  or  flavoring. 

Peas. — The  season  is  so  short  for  this  delicious 
vegetable  that  one  must  use  his  best  efforts  to  en¬ 
joy  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  Hundredfold  I  con¬ 
sider  the  best  all-around  pea  grown ;  very  produc¬ 
tive,  large  pods,  peas  tender 
early  In  Spring  as  ground  is 
About  March  20  make  another 

10  and  another  May  1.  No  use  sowing  after  May 
1,  as  vines  will  mildew  and  will  not  bear  enough  to 
pay  for  planting.  This  variety  does  not  need  brush¬ 
ing.  If  the  tall  variety  is  desired  and 
one  wishes  to  brush  or  grow  on  wire, 
the  Telephone  is  recommended,  and  is 
a  heavier  cropper  than  Hundredfold. 

Tomatoes. — Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  can¬ 
not  be  surpassed  for  quality,  quantity 
and  earliness.  It  holds  up  and  will 
continue  to  bear  through  the  entire 
season.  For  late  and  canning  tomato 
the  Stone  still  leads.  I  was  persuaded 
to  try  Big  Baltimore  last  year,  but  it 
did  not  begin  to  compare  with  Stone 
for  size  or  yield. 

Spinach. — Victoria  for  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  and  Norfolk  Savoy-Leaved  for 
Fall.  1  have  had  some  inquiries  for  a 
spinach  that  can  be  grown  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  New  Zealand,  while  not  a 
true  spinach,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
It  grows  15  or  20  inches  in  length, 
producing  an  abundance  of  leaves,  and 
will  last  the  entire  Summer. 

While  1  cannot  enumerate  all  the 
vegetables  one  can  grow  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  in  this  article,  still  I  have  given 
those  grown  in  most  every  garden. 
Preparing  the  soil  is  a  big  item  in  a 
successful  garden.  It  should  not  be 
plowed  until  it  is  good  and  friable, 
then  harrow  and  drag  until  perfectly 
level.  In  the  general  garden  only  one 
kind  of  fertilizer  is  used,  and  the  kind 
recommended  is  called  truck  and  cab¬ 
bage  manure.  It  runs  7  per  cent  in 
nitrogen,  S  per  cent  in  phosphoric  acid, 
and  5  per  cent  in  potash.  It  is  called 
a  complete  manure,  and  it  seems  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  for  the 
strong  hearty  growth  of  most  vege¬ 
tables.  For  vegetables  that  are  grown 
close  together  such  as  lettuce,  spinach, 
etc.,  1  broadcast  and  rake  or  harrow 
in ;  for  tomatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  scatter 
a  large  handful  around  the  plant  after 
it  becomes  established,  and  work  in 
soil  with  hoe  or  cultivator.  Do  not  let 
fertilizer  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  roots,  or  it  will  burn  and  retard 
their  growth. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  T+ie  R.  N.-Y., 
the  question  was  asked  how  to  keep 
the  weeds  under  control  in  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed.  I  have  worked  out  a  very 
efficient  way.  My  bed  is  just  one-quar¬ 
ter  acre.  The  bed  is  put  in  perfect 
condition  in  the  Spring  by  shallow 
plowing  and  dragging  until  perfectly 
level.  After  the  cutting  season  is  in 


ettuce  With  Two  Rotes  of  Onions  Between.  These  onion 
place  where  the  wheelbarrow  can  ran. 

time  and  will  be  ready  to  cut  as  soon  as  the  for¬ 
mer  kind  mentioned  is  through.  This  lettuce  will 
stand  more  heat  than  the  former  and  will  not  go  to 
seed  as  quickly.  The  White  Boston  can  be  planted 
again  in  August  and  will  cut  fine  heads  the  last  of 
September  and  first  part  of  October. 

Parsley. — Sow  a  package  on  one  side  of  the  gar¬ 
den  where  it  will  not  be  disturbed  when  planting 
other  crops.  Cover  with  leaves  in  November,  which 
will  protect  it  through  the  Winter,  and  one  can  have 
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A  spai  upus  Bed  With  Spinach  Between  Rows 


small  weeds  will  begin  to 
soon  as  they  are  an  inch 
the  hand  cultivator  with 
attached,  close  to  each 
fide  of  the  row.  This  completely  cov¬ 
ers  the  weeds  and  leaves  a  nice  clean  bed.  Repeat 
this  every  two  weeks.  If  ridge  gets  too  high  cut 
down  with  hand  hoe.  If  one  is  careful  not  many 
buds  will  be  cut  off.  Continue  this  through  the  en¬ 
tire  cutting  season.  When  the  last  cutting  is  made 
broadcast  one-half  ton  of  fertilizer  on  one-fourth 
acre  of  ground,  throw  furrow  on  row,  cultivate  be¬ 
tween  rows  and  sow  Purple-top  White  Globe  turnip 
seed.  Broadcast  very  thickly.  These  turnips  will 
make  a  heavy  leaf  growth  but  not  much  bulb.  I 

have  followed  this  plan 
two  seasons  and  find  it. 
keeps  the  weeds  under 
subjection,  a  n  d  the 
heavy  leaf  growth  of 
the  turnips  adds  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
decayed  matter  is  very 
essential  to  the  soil  to 
supply  the  humus,  as 
no  other  manure  than 
the  fertilizer  is  used  on 
the  bed. 

Numerous  inquiries 
have  been  received  rela¬ 
tive  to  irrigating  the 
garden.  Where  a  sub¬ 
stantial  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  can  be  obtained  it  is 
all  right,  and  will  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  in  a 
dry  season,  but  if  the 
water  supply  is  scant 
and  difficult  to  obtain, 
the  increase  in  yield 
will  not  be  enough  to 
pay  for  the  extra  labor 
involved.  Just  wetting 
the  surface  of  the  soil 
does  more  harm  than 
good,  for  the  sun  is 
very  apt  to  bake  the 
soil  very  hard  unless 
(Con’t’d  on  Page  364) 
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The  Cecropia  Moth 

I  am  sending  in  two  Winter  cocoons  I  found  side 
by  side  on  the  trunk  of  an  apple  tree,  about  10 
inches  from  the  ground,  behind  some  tall  grass 
around  the  base  of  the  tree.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
they  contain  and  if  they  are  friends  or  enemies? 

Connecticut.  a.  j.  c. 

ACH  of  the  cocoons  sent  by  A.  J.  C.  contains  a 
shining  brown  pupa  of  one  of  our  largest  and 
handsomest  moths.  Pupa  is  a  Latin  word  meaning 
girl  or  doll.  Such  English  words  as  pupil  and  puppy 
are  derived  from  it,  each  of  which  carries  with  it 
the  idea  of  youth  and  small  size.  The  pupa  within 
one  of  these  large  silken  cocoons  is  literally  a  baby 
moth.  The  antennae,  wings,  legs,  proboscis  and  other 
organs  are  all  there,  plainly  outlined,  but  glued  down 
tightly  to  the  body,  just  waiting  to  unfold  and  ex¬ 
pand  in  the  Spring  into  the  handsome  moth  shown 
in  the  picture  at  the  bottom  on  this  page. 

The  big  cocoon  containing  the  pupa  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  architecture,  and  is  admirably  fitted  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  pupa  and  keep  it  warm.  In  the  late  Sum¬ 
mer  when  the  big  bluish-green  caterpillar  from  three 
to  four  inches  long,  and  with  rows  of  yellow,  blue 
and  red  tubercles  along  its  body  (see  below)  gets  its 
growth,  it  begins  spinning  the  silken  cocoon. 

First  of  all,  the  caterpillar  spins  a  tough,  thick 
outer  bag  of  silk  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
pupa  will  be.  Inside  of  the  bag  the  caterpillar  then 
spins  many  coarse  threads  in  a  sort  of  open  network 
which  fills  up  much  of  the  inner  space  in  the  bag. 
Lastly,  the  caterpillar  spins  a  small  thick  bag  of 
softer  silk  inside  of  which  the  pupa  is  formed.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  caterpillar  literally  walls  itself  up  in¬ 
side  of  two  silken  bags,  one  within  the  other,  but 
with  a  good  big  air  space  between.  It  is  evident 
that  the  cecropia  caterpillar  learned  long  before  we 
did  that  an  open  space  between  two  walls  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  non-conductor  of  cold,  heat  and  moisture. 
Thus  the  cold  from  without  cannot  get  inside,  and 
the  heat  of  the  tiny  body  of  the  pupa  does  not  go  out. 
In  order,  however,  to  enable  the  handsome  moth  to 
get  out  of  this  double-walled  prison  in  the  Spring 
the  caterpillar  leaves  an  opening  in  one  end  of  the 
cocoon  closed  by  a  valve-like  arrangement  which 
opens  readily  by  pressure  from  the  inside.  Next 
Spring,  then,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  warm  days 
have  passed,  great  changes  take  place  in  the  baby 
pupa,  and  the  moth,  pushing  against  the  valve, 
crawls  out  through  the  opening.  The  moth  clings  to 
the  cocoon  or  to  some  near  support  and  waits  for  its 
body  to  dry  and  its  wings  to  expand,  when  it  flies 
away. 

The  cecropia  is  our  largest  moth.  Its  wings  are 
reddish  brown  with  markings  of  red  and  white  and 
they  have  an  expanse  of  some  six  inches. 

The  female  moth,  after  coming  from  the  cocoon, 
soon  lays  her  eggs  on  almost  any  fruit  tree  or  com¬ 
mon  forest  tree  that  she  finds  convenient.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  on  apple,  plum,  pear,  cherry,  elm,  birch,  bass¬ 
wood,  maple,  willow,  poplar  and  others.  The  large 
caterpillars,  however,  seldom  become  numerous 
enough  to  cause  appreciable  damage. 

GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


The  World’s  Largest  Farm  Picnic 

A  FARM  picnic  with  30,000  people  attending,  the 
outgrowth  of  a  neighborhood  gathering  in  a 
grove  by  the  side  of  a  one-span  bridge !  Doesn’t 
sound  possible,  but  it  is,  for  the  Trask  Bridge  pic¬ 
nic,  held  each  year  in  Winnebago  Co.,  Ill.,  is  just 
that. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  few  farm  families  met  under 
one  oak  tree  to  eat  a  picnic  dinner  and  talk  over 
the  results  of  the  harvesting  just  finished.  As  it 
happened,  this  most  convenient  spot  was  in  the 
shadow  of  Trask  Bridge,  so  named  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elias  Trask,  who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pecatonica  in  1835.  This  worthy  couple,  patient 
pioneer  farmers,  might  have  sunk  into  oblivion  but 
for  the  fact  that  upon  September  22,  1841,  to  them 
was  born  a  son.  Matt  Trask,  during  all  his  81  years, 
was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  community.  At  the 
age  of  17  he  tramped  20  miles  to  hear  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  at  Freeport.  Three  years  later  he 
enlisted  in  the  lltli  Illinois  Volunteers.  lie  was  at 
Fort  Donelson,  where  his  regiment  lost  more  men, 
it  was  claimed,  than  any  other  regiment  during  the 
whole  war.  He  also  fought  at  Shiloh,  where  he  was 
wounded,  and  later  took  part  in  the  47  days’  siege 
of  Vicksburg.  After  the  war  he  saw  military  ser¬ 
vice  along  the  Mexican  border,  sought  and  found 
gold  in  California,  and  then  returned  home  to  be¬ 
come  the  owner  of  a  string  of  high-bred  horses  which 
he  drove  himself  in  many  a  hotly  contested  race. 
With  gray  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  a  broad 
sombrero  and  red  silk  neck  scarf  he  became  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  wherever  he  went.  For  many  years 
he  was,  it  is  said,  the  lead¬ 
ing  attraction  at  the  annual 
picnic. 

This  affair,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Burritt  Grange 
after  the  first  few  years, 
grew,  augumented  by  guests 
lured  by  the  beauty  of  the 
place  and  the  flavor  of  the 
fried  chicken  and  raised 
biscuit  dinner  served  at  cost 
to  those  who  did  not  bring 
baskets.  As  the  attendance 
became  greater,  merchants 
in  surrounding  towns  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
display  wares  attractive  to 
the  farmers.  Exhibitors  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  anything 
upon  the  grounds,  but  take 
many  orders  for  future  de¬ 
livery. 

In  the  display,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  labor-saving  de¬ 


vices  predominate,  with  building  materials  for  re¬ 
modeling  a  close  second.  Fifty  models  of  new  cars 
were  a  show  in  themselves  last  year. 

Prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  display  of  fancy 
work,  quilts  and  rugs,  also  fruits,  vegetables,  baked 
goods  and  farm  products  of  all  kinds.  Burritt 
Grange  provides  a  silver  cup  for  the  eight-tractor 
plowing  match,  while  contestants  in  horseshoe  tour¬ 
naments,  polo  matches  and  ball  games  receive  suit¬ 
able  awards.  For  entertainment,  bands  and  drum 
corps  give  concerts,  Chicago  aviators  make  thrilling- 
flights,  Illinois  State  officials  talk  on  subjects  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  time  (no  political  propaganda  is  al¬ 
lowed)  and  style  shows,  for  men  and  women,  are 
put  on. 

Thus  from  a  quiet  four  or  five-family  affair  the 
Trask  Bridge  picnic  has  spread  out  to  cover  the  450- 
acre  Andrew  farm,  with  30,000  to  40,000  people  who 
come  in  10,000  automobiles,  in  attendance.  A  whole 


Caterpillar  of  the  Cecropia  Moth 


corps  of  deputy  sheriffs  from  Rockland  guide  the 
traffic,  there  are  never  any  arrests,  and  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  by  those  who  know,  to  be  the  largest  strictly 
farm  picnic  in  the  world.  may  l.  bauchle. 


Questions  on  Farm  Mechanics 
Answered  By  Robert  H.  Smith 

Piping  Sap 

How  large  pipe  is  required  to  flow  100  barrels  of 
sap  per  hour  three-fourths  mile,  slope  one  inch  to 
one  foot?  How  much  sap  will  one-inch  pipe  flow? 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  ii. 

PIPE  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long  and  with  a 
slope  of  one  inch  per  foot  would  be  3,960  feet 
in  length  and  have  a  total  fall  of  330  feet.  Friction 
tables  give  the  discharge  of  water  from  an  inch 
pipe  laid  under  these  conditions  at  from  seven  to 
nine  gallons  per  minute. 

A  flow  of  100  barrels  per  hour  would  be  equivalent 
to  approximately  55  gallons  per  minute,  estimating 
the  barrels  at  32%  gallons  each.  To  discharge  water 
at  this  rate  under  the  conditions  given  a  two-inch 
pipe  would  be  needed,  the  discharge  of  a  two-inch 
pipe  laid  as  above  being  given  at  52  to  58  gallons 
per  minute.  The  wide  difference  between  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  a  two-inch  pipe  and  that  from  a  one- 
inch  pipe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  two-inch  pipe  has 
four  times  the  capacity  of  a  one-inch  pipe  at  the 
same  velocity.  In  addition  the  velocity  is  higher  in 
the  larger  pipe,  as  there  is  only  twice  the  pipe  sur¬ 
face  to  retard  the  flow.  This  combination  of  greater 
volume  and  higher  velocity  makes  the  discharge  in¬ 
crease  very  rapidly  when  a  larger  pipe  is  used. 

While  maple  sap  is  slightly  heavier  than  water, 
it  is  so  similar  to  water  in  other  respects  it  is 


probable  that  the  rate  of  flow  would  be  practically 
the  same.  If  this  pipe  line  is  to  be  used  for  carry¬ 
ing  sap  from  the  woods  to  the  boiling  plant  I  wouid 
suggest  that  this  method  of  carrying  sap  be  investi¬ 
gated  thoroughly  before  the  pipe  is  installed.  Three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  of  two-inch  pipe  represents  a  con¬ 
siderable  outlay  of  labor  and  funds  and  because  of 
the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  cleaning  and  scald¬ 
ing  properly  it  would  be  likely  to  become  sour  and 
affect  the  quality  of  the  sugar  and  syrup  produced. 

Figuring  Size  of  Pulleys 

I  wish  to  know  the  rule  to  go  by  to  determine  size 
of  pulleys  on  line  shaft  and  small  machines,  knowing 
the  R.P.M.  of  engine  and  size  of  engine  pulley. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  b.  k. 

When  two  pulleys  are  belted  together,  the  one 
furnishing  the  power  is  called  the  driver  or  driving- 
pulley,  and  the  one  receiving  it  is  termed  the  driven 
pulley.  The  rule  for  determining  speeds  and  sizes 
is  as  follows:  The  speed  of  the  driver  (R.P.M) 
times  its  diameter  in  inches  equals  the  speed  of 
the  driven  (R.P.M.)  times  its  diameter  in  inches.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  rule  is  made  up  of  four  fac¬ 
tors.  When  any  three  of  these  are  known,  the  re¬ 
maining  factor  can  be  determined  by  multiplying 
one  complete  couple  together  and  dividing  the  re¬ 
sult  by  the  known  factor  of  the  other  couple. 

A  simple  example  will  serve  best  to  illustrate  the 
application  of  this  rule.  A  gasoline  engine  having 
an  eight-inch  pulley  and  running  at  400  R.P.M.  is  to 
be  belted  to  a  line  shaft  from  which  is  to  be  driven 
a  cream  separator  having  a  pulley  four  inches  in 
diameter.  The  separator  is  to  run  at  625  R.P.M. 
The  first  step  in  the  problem  is  to  find  the  size  pul¬ 
ley  required  on  the  line  shaft  which  should  run  at 
about  200  R.P.M.  This  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
diameter  of  the  engine  pulley  (driver)  by  its  R.P.M. 
and  dividing  the,  product  by  the  R.P.M.  to  be  made 
by  the  line  shaft  or  (8  X  400)  -f-  200  =  16  inches, 
the  required  diameter  for  the  driven  line  shaft 
pulley. 

The  line  shaft  can  now  be  considered  as  the  driver 
since  it  is  furnishing  the  power  to  the  separator  and 
the  proper  size  of  the  driving  pulley  on  the  line 
shaft  is  found  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of  the 
separator  pulley  by  its  required  speed  and  dividing 
the  product  by  the  R.P.M.  of  the  line  shaft  or 
(4  X  626)  200  —  12.52  inches.  Pulleys  are  ordi¬ 

narily  obtainable  only  in  diameters  of  full  inches, 
and  since  this  is  a  driving  pulley  the  next  larger 
size  of  13  inches  would  be  chosen.  If  it  had  been 
a  driven  pulley  the  next  smaller  size  would  have 
been  selected.  This  helps  take  care  of  a  slight  loss 
in  speed  due  to  slippage  of  the  belt. 

Garage  in  Sidehill 

Is  it  practical  to  build  a  garage  16x18  of  con¬ 
crete  into  a  sidehill  facing  south?  How  sli«uld  it 
be  ventilated  to  keep  concrete  roof  and  walks  dry? 

New  Jersey.  F.  B 

Unless  in  an  exceptional  case,  where  the  contour 
of  the  ground  prevents  building  the  garage  above 
ground,  I  can  see  no  great  advantage  in  building 
into  the  side  of  a  bank.  There  may  be  a  little  gain 
in  warmth,  but  the  cost  of  excavating  and  water¬ 
proofing  or  damp-proofing  the  walls  would  provide 
this  warmth  if  built  above  ground.  A  garage  built 
above  ground  can  be  better  lighted,  which  is  a  de- 
sirable  feature  in  a  building  of  this  kind. 

If  it  is  decided  to  build  in  the  bank,  a  construc¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  used  for  a  concrete  root  cellar 
may  be  followed .  Drainage  should  be  provided 
about  the  walls  to  carry  away  the  seepage  water, 
and  the  walls  from  the  ground  surface  down  should 
be  mopped  with  hot  tar  or  asphalt  to  resist  damp¬ 
ness.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  water  coming  down 
through  the  bank,  the  walls  below  grade  may  be 
covered  with  tarred  paper,  mopped  on  with  hot 
asphalt. 

Lightning  and  Mineral  Deposits 

Lightning  has  struck  our  place  four  times  in  the 
last  three  years  and  burned  the  last  time.  Is  there 
a  possibility  of  any  kind  of  mineral  in  the  earth 
causing  it  to  strike  around  the  vicinity  so  often 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  *  E.  B 

In  the  mountainous  sections  and  along  streams, 
thunderstorms  seem  to  have  more  or  less  well  de¬ 
fined  paths.  The  topography  is  such  that  natural 
conditions  cause  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
storms  to  visit  certain  sections.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  many  of  the  storms  follow  the  St. 
Lawrence.  A  similar  cause  may  be  acting  in  the 
case  mentioned. 

The  matter  of  underlying  ore  was  taken  up  with 
the  Weather  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Their  reply  states  that 
there  seems  little  likelihood  of  underlying  ore  act¬ 
ing  in  any  way  to  draw  lightning,  because  in  the 
first  place  ores  are  only  about  equal  to  moist  earth 

in  conductors  for  electricity, 
and  in  the  second  place  tlie 
charge  accumulated  on  the 
earth  is  on  the  surface  only 
and  not  influenced  to  any 
great  extent  by  what  lies  be¬ 
neath  it. 

With  the  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  lightning  about  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  thor¬ 
oughly  protect  the  buildings 
by  redding  and  avoid  stand¬ 
ing  in  exposed  positions,  as 
under  trees,  during  a  storm. 
When  lightning  rods  are  in¬ 
stalled,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  see  them 
grounded  deeply  in  moist 
earth.  This  is  what  will 
enable  the  rods  to  dispose  of 
moderate  electrical  dis¬ 
charges  safely.  Buildings 
should  be  examined  yearly 
to  be  sure  rods  are  intact. 
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A  Place  for  Soybeans 

Many  New  York  State  farmers  will 
be  faced  this  Summer  with  the  prospec¬ 
tive  hay  shortage.  Dairy  farmers  in  this 
section  who  have  tried  Soy  beans  as  an 
emergency  hay  crop  have  had  varied  ex¬ 
periences  with  it.  Some  report  excellent 
success  with  Soy  beans.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  experiences  of  It.  N.-Y. 
readers. 

A.  L.  Cleveland,  of  Bradford  County, 
Pa.,  had  a  crop  of  Soy  beans  last  year 
that  yielded  him  approximately  three  tons 
of  hay  per  acre.  His  experience  'leads  him 
to  believe  that  Soy  beans  have  a  great 
possibility  as  a  high  protein  emergency 
hay  crop  for  dairymen. 

The  hay  is  very  palatable.  Under  av¬ 
erage  conditions  Soy  -beans  should  yield 
from  two  to  three  tons  of  high  protein 
hay  per  acre,  the  feeding  value  of  which 
compares  very  favorably  with  Alfalfa 
and  clover  hay.  Soy  beans  are  less  sensi¬ 
tive  to  soil"  acidity  than  Alfalfa,  Sweet 
clover,  or  June  clover;  consequently,  the 
farmer  wTbo  is  not  in-  a  position  to  apply 
lime  at  once,  and  is  in  need  of  legume 
hay,  will  do  well  to  consider  this  crop. 

Soy  beans  should'  be  sown  the  latter 
part  of  May  or  the  first  part  of  June, 
and  can  be  grown  in  any  section  of  the 
State  where  corn  is  grown  for  grain. 
Better  results  are  usually  secured  when 
they  are  drilled  in  28-inch  rows  at  the 
rate  of  from  30  to  35  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  On  heavy  soils,  free  of  weeds  they 
are  sometimes  drilled  solid,  using  90 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  When  foxtail 
and  crab  grass  are  abundant,  this  method 
is  not  very  successful. 

Manc-hu,  Ito  San,  and  Black  Eyebrow 
are  the  three  leading  varieties  for  hay 
production  in  the  State  at  present.  The 
Midwest  variety  is  sometimes  planted 
with  corn  for  silage,  and  also  for  hay. 
Soy  beans  should  be  harvested  for  hay 
when  the  beans  in  the  pods  are  about  half 
grown,  and  before  the  lower  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  drop  off.  For  late  maturing 
varieties  or  when  the  crop  is  -planted  late 
the  approach  of  Fall  may  determine  the 
time  of  harvest.  The  most  serious  draw¬ 
back  to  the  growing  of  Soy  beans  for  hay 
is  that  they  are  ready  to  harvest  for  hay 
during  September,  a  time  which  is  likely 
to  be  rainy,  and  cause  difliculty  in  cur¬ 
ing.  Soy-bean  hay  is  cured  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  or 
Alfalfa.  L-  h.  w. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Planning  the  Vegetable 
Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  362) 
the  cultivator  is  used  immediately  after 
the  wetting  is  done.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  if  the  soil  is  well  stirred 
every  three  or  four  days  it  retains  the 
moisture,  especially  if  the  cultivating  is 
done  early  in  the  morning  when  the  dew 
is  on  the  ground.  Another  way  to  retain 
the  moisture  is  to  mulch  with  straw, 
leaves  or  dry  grass,  where  it  is  practical. 
For  instance,  when  my  tomato  vines  are 
cultivated  the  last  time,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  bend  over,  I  mulch  between  the 
rows  with  dry  grass  or  straw.  This  not 
only  retains  the  moisture,  but  keeps  the 
tomatoes  nice  and  clean,  so  one  does  not 
need  to  wipe  them  when  picked.  The 
same  practice  is  followed  with  peas  and 
bush  Limas,  thus  saving  washing  of  the 
pods,  especially  the  Limas. 

It  is  a  great  game,  and  one  needs  to 
keep  every  faculty  alert  to  seize  and 
make  good  every  opportunity  that  may 
present  itself.  One  will  not  advance 
very  far  and  get  new  ideas  on  the  best 
methods  of  gardening  if  his  only  object 
is  to  “sow  and  reap,”  but  he  must  have 
a  vision  of  better  things,  improved  meth¬ 
ods  with  larger  increase,  if  he  wants  his 
garden  to  produce  a  hundredfold.  Unless 
this  is  the  aim  of  everyone  who  works 
in  the  garden,  they  might  as  well  buy 
their  vegetables  in  the  market,  for  it  is 
the  hope  of  better  things  that  gives  us 
new  courage  and  spurs  us  on  to  do  our 
bosti  WILLIAM  PERKINS. 

New  Jersey. 

Watercress  in  Tub 

Watercress  can  be  grown  in  tubs  or 
pails.  Get  a  piece  of  sod  about  4  inches 
.hick  put  in  tub  or  pail  upside  down. 
Fill  almost  full  of  water,  either  seed  or 
plants  will  grow  if  planted  in  the  sod. 
Place  in  partial  shady  location. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.E.V.  s. 
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EFFECTIVE  SPRAYING 


Postpaid 

$3.00 


Made  Easier  by  using 
the  Todd  Perfection 
HOSE  SWIVEL 

New  labor,  time  and  temper-saving 
device  for  use  between  hose¬ 
coupling  and  spray  gun. 

Allows  free  motion  of  gun 
in  any  direction.  Hose  cannot  kink!  The 
stuffing  box  joint  cannot  leak  under  high¬ 
est  pressure.  Very  compact,  light  in  weight. 
Users  say  lessened  muscular  effort  pays  for 
swivel  in  day’s  use.  Used  by  many  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimental 
Stations.  Fruit  growers’  supply  dealers 
write  for  proposition. 

A.  B.  TODD  &  CO. 

Dept.  D  VERMILION,  OHIO 


Y,  Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country , 

Hew  Albany  Bos  &  Basket  Co..  Bos  111  New  Albany  .InA. 


New  Fruits  of  Merit 

The  “Bush”  Berri-Supreme  and 
Aldrich  Everbearing  Strawber¬ 
ries.  “Blue  Ribbon,”  "Chief” 
and  “Viking"  Raspberry.  “Ora 
Neill”  blackberry,  “Minn.  No. 
24”  Currant,  “Fredonia”  Grape, 
etc.  All  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines.  48  years 
in  business.  Catalog  free. 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES 
Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  PUNTS 
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$4.00 
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Good  plants  are  very  scarce  this  year,  but  as  OUT 
growing  season  was  not  affected  by  drought,  we  have 
a  good  supply  at  the  following  prices. 

Cutlihert  . $  -75 

Herbert  . 75 

Latham  (short  supply) . 75 

Viking  . 2.00 

King  . 75 

St.  Regis  .  -75 

Golden  Queen  .  1-00 

Plum  Farmer  . 75 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a  5%  discount,  if  the 
order  is  placed  and  paid  for  before  April  first. 

We  grow  also,  large  quantities  of  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees,  Perennials  and  Fruit  Trees.  Catalog  on 
request. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 
‘‘Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy” 

Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham,  Viking,  Chief,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert, 
Plum  Farmer,  etc.  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Peren¬ 
nials.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  very  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  _ Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y 

REGISTERED  DISEASE  FREE 

For  description,  prices  and  cul¬ 
tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT 
IMPROVEMENT  ASS’N,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


RASPBERRY 
PLANTS 


BERRYand  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Current,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry  Plants;  As¬ 
paragus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES _ HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 

Millinnc  HI  GRADE  TOMATO,  p|anfo  Growing 
Millions  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  rlalllo  Leading 
varieties.  Wholesale  price  list  mailed.  Cabbage  ready, 
set  early  for  profitable  crop.  300-91 .  500-91.25,  1000-92  pre¬ 
paid.  Expressed  91-1000.  Mnple  Grove  Farms,  Franklin,  V». 


;.  o.  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Quick 
tiipments,  all  varieties.  500,  63c;  1,000,  98c;  3,000, 

2.83.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tlfton,  Georgia 


FRUIT  TREES 
CRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

CHARMING  EFFECTS 

with  flowering  shrnbs-evergreens  are  quickly  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  the  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  home. 


A  FEW  SPECIALS 


Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25c 

Splrea  Van  Houttci,  2-3  ft . 25c 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  Inch . 25c 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  Inch . 25c 


(No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar) 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices  all  through  the  catalog 


RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very  productive 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temper- 
ture  of  35  below.  Originated  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exp.  St  a.,  Vineland,  Ontario. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with  plants 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  certified 
free  from  disease,  from  the  farm  of 
I’rof.  F.  S.  Reeves,  Canadian  Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Bond  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  papers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted,  $1.00  per  dozen. 
$8.00  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Cohimerclal  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  the 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  give  you  the  best  results  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  It’s  free. 

“The  Home  of  Good 


eaois 


The  best  crop  for 
that  quick  hay,  high  in 
protein,  that  you  need  this  year. 
Sow  Hoffman  Soy  Beane  for 
the  widest  range  of  usefulness  — 
forage,  grain  for  feeding,  hay,  en¬ 
silage,  and  for  legume  soil  improve¬ 
ment.  Try  Wilson  Black,  Manchu 
or  Virginia.  Low  prices.  Growing 
instructions.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  214 

Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Penna. 


fSTRAWBERRYt 

PLANTS 

GROWN  ON  NEW  GROUND 

VARIETIES 

BLAKEMORE,  PREMIER,  AROMA, 
MISSIONARY,  KLONDIKE,  GANDY, 

MASTODON 

Thrifty ,  True-to-Name  and  Free 
from  Disease.  Inspected 

ALSO  FRUIT  TREES 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 

Tennessee’s  Original  Plant  Growers 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


MASTODON 


WORLD’S 
GR  E ATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Guaranteed  True-to-Name  —  Grown  with  Irrigation 
CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Dewberry 
Plants.  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Grape  Vines,  Hedge  Plants.  Write  for  interesting,  de¬ 
scriptive  price  list  giving  culture — it’s  FREE. 

L.  -fe  F.  DONDEKO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

I)  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  II  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  *  *  *  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  Blakemore 
variety  having  been  selected  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  distribute 
this  new  variety  to  the  public.  Our  new 
00-page  catalog  offers  a  complete  line  of 
nursery  stock,  also  more  than  forty  other 
.rieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Write  for  free  copy. 
UNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Box  I,  Selbyvilie,  Del. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON  buy  direct. 

Premier  95.50  per  1000,  Mastodon  $10 
10*  discount  at  farm.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


GROW 

The  Vegetables  and  Flowers 
you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden — read  all 
about  them  in  Burpee’s 

Annual  Garden  Book 

It  describes  the  Burpee  Qual¬ 
ity  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Plants. 
Burpee’s  Annual  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co, 

131  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

That  Live  Outdoors  in  Winter 
and  Bloom  Every  Summer  for  Many  Years 
Without  Being  Replanted 
Delphiniums,  Blue  Bells,  Columbines,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Oriental  Poppies,  Phlox,  Lupines  and  260 
other  varieties.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs, Vines. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  V. 


If  DAHLIAS  $i 

MIXED  VARIETIES 

fill  BIG  GLADS  $1 

WW  RAINBOW  MIXTURE  J, 

eox  757’  SCHENECTADY  N.YI 


in  GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  10c-50  Bulblets,  10c 

3  DAHLIAS  2 5e,  Red,  White,  Pink  or  Yellow 
J.  HAHN,  43  75th  Street,  Maspeth,  New  York 


eed  Oats — 

A  change  of  seed  pays— puts  new 
blood—  new  vigor— into  your  crop. 
Gets  back  again  to  pure  seed- 
developed  especially  for  seed 
purposes,  cleaned  and  tested.  Seven 
strains.  White  Russian,  Shadeland 
Eclipse,  Shadeland  Climax,  Patterson, 
Swedish  Select.  Lowest  prices  ever. 
Write  for  catalog 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  213 

Landiaville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


We  find  that  we  have  a  email 
surplus  of  our  own  strain  of 
Long's  Champion  seed  corn 
which  we  are  offering  as 
long  as  it  lasts  at  $3.50  per  bushel.  F.O.B.  Plains- 
boro,  N.  J.  This  seed  has  been  tested  as  to  germina¬ 
tion  and  graded  as  to  size  of  grains.  Long’s 
Champion  is  a  deep-grained,  yellow  corn  suitable  for 
ensilage  as  far  north  as  Central  New  York  and 
Southern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  matures 
for  grain  about  September  15th  in  New  Jersey.  On 
trial  test  with  other  varieties  of  ensilage  corn  seed, 
it  has  given  remarkable  results.  WALKER-GOROON 
LABORATORY  CO.  Inc.,  Plalnsboro,  N.  J. 


BLUE  TAG  CERTIFIED 

SEED  POTATOES 

GREEN  MOUNTAINS  SMOOTH  RURALS 

IRISH  COBBLERS  RUSSET  RURALS 

College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Graded  better  than  U.  S.  No.  1  and  packed 
in  two  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 

New  York  Co-operative  Seed  Potato 
Association,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


C.O.D.  F“e,f  CABBAGE  &  ONION  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties.  Send  no  money,  pay  on  ar¬ 
rival.  500,  60c;  1,000,  $1.00;  5,000,  $4.50.  Head¬ 
quarters  l’or  tomato,  lettuce,  potato  plants. 
Write  for  prices.  Order  plants  from  us  and 
save  high  express  and  parcel  post  rates.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

BLUE  KIDGE  PLANT  CO.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


C.O.D.  GmwhHus^pmof  Cabbage  &  Onion  Plants 

Our  hardy,  field-grown  plants  will  stand  the  cold 
and  mature  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown 
plants.  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakeileld,  Succession. 
Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre.  Ber¬ 
muda  Onions.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Why  take  a  chance;  pay  on  delivery. 
Satisfaction  Guranteed.  Catalog  free. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Georgia 


STRAWBERRIES 

100  250  1000 

Mastodon  E.  B.  ...$2.90  $4.50  $12.00 

Premier  .  1.30  2.35  6.75 

Big  Joe  .  1.30  2.35  7.00 

Chesapeake  .  1.40  2.50  8.00 

Plant  our  big,  healthy,  true-to-name  plants,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  you.  Cultural  catalog  describing  20 
other  leading  varieties  sent  on  request. 

RAYNER  BROS.,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Howard  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown, 

Strawberry  PlantsiTo^L^^r^.r*1-^ 

984.00—5000.  Jos.  M.  Britton,  Chepac-het,  R.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  1,000  lots.  New  Blakemore,  Chesapeake;  all  standard 
Varieties  as  reasonable.  Free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Md. 


ITRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

r  prices.  Price  list  flee.  C.  9. 


All  the  money-making 
varieties  at  reasonable 

PERDUE,  Boa  20,  Sliowell,  Md. 


PRE-WAR  PRICES  OIM 


HYDRATED 
GROUND  DURNT 


PULVERIZED  LIMESTONE 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  give  railroad  station 


ROBERT  A-  REICHARD,  INC.  Allentown,  Pa. 
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- PLANT - 

SCHELL’S  QFFIK 

QUALITY  OLlLiUO 

They  Grow  Better 
They  Yield  Better 

They  are  Preferred  by  Successful 
Gardeners  and  Farmers  Everywhere. 

•  • 

If  you  have  never  Planted 

SCHELL’S  SEEDS 

We  invite  you  to  plant  them  this  year  or 
at  least  a  part  of  your  plantings.  It  is  to 
your  interest  to  do  so. 

Our  CATALOGUE  is  FREE! 

Write  today  for  a  copy — 68  pages  of  it  show 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  in  their  natural  colors. 

Schell's  Quality  Seeds 
Produce  Quality  Crops 

Others  are  growing  Bigger  and  Better 
Crops  and  making  larger  profits  by 
planting  them  — WHY  NOT  YOU? 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL.  Inc. 

Quality  Seeds 

They  Crow  Better — They  Yield  Better 
Tenth  and  Market  Sts.,  HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

(A.  trial  package  of  Seeds  will  be  sent  free  with  the 
catalogue  if  you  remember  to  tell  us  you  saw  our 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


DIBBLE'S 

tested  Fa  rm  Seeds 


The  Best  American  Farm  Seeds 
At  the  Lowest  Possible  Cost 

Why  should  any  Farmer  in  our  territory  ever 
buy  anywhere  else?  For  40  years  we  have 
been  selling  Farm  Seeds  for  LESS  than  the 
same  quality  could  he  bought  for  elsewhere, 
and  our  business  has  prospered  accordingly. 
We  can  save  you  Money.  Let  us  prove  it. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds.  Oats, 
Barley.  Peas,  Spring  Wheat,  Corn, 
Soy  Beans,  Millets,  etc.,  and 
Seed  Potatoes 

Catalog,  samples  and  latest  Price  List  Free. 

Address :  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Fails,  N.  Y. 

HEADOUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

at  live  and  let  live  prices.  Over  1,000  aerei 
in  our  Seed  Farms. 


$ 


& 


EVERY  BAG 
has  a  TAG 
shoving 

PURITY 

and 

germination 

TEST 


B  A  R  G  A I NS 

in  Nursery  Stock! 


No.  G — 100  Premier  Strawberry  Plants.  .$1 .00 
No.  7 — 50  Mastodon  Strawberry  Plants.  1.00 


No.  21 — G  Apple  Trees .  1.00 

No.  22 — G  Peach  Trees .  1.00 

No.  23 — 3  Cherry  Trees .  1.00 

No.  25 — 20  Evergreens .  1.00 


SPECIAL  PEONY  OFFER 
3  Peonies  $1.00 

Baroness  Sckroeder,  white  witli  pink  shadings: 
Karl  Rosenfield,  largely  red:  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt,  mauve  rose  with  silver  tip.  Group 
6ent  postpaid  $1. 

FRFF  Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  in 
*  colors.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

KRIDER  NURSERIES.  Inc. 

2305  Vistula  Avenue.  Middlebury,  Indiana 


BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

In  actual  Colors,  show¬ 
ing  landscape  plans, 
plantingl  and  growing 
suggestions.  Valuable 
to  home  owners.  FREE 


8  Apple  Tree*— 1 

I  Dueness,  lWeal- 
|  thy,  2  Jonathan, 2 
Delicious,  2  Gano 

alf  Bpostpcf.  1.9  8 


Send  Only  25c  in 
TCoin  for  Packing  and  Postage 

r  And  we  will  send  you  8  fins  . 

Mixed  IRIS  -or  10  ' 

Shasta  Daisies,  or  25  Baby  , 

Glads  (bloominpr  Bize),or  20  / 

Norway  Spruce,  4  to  6  in.  / 

‘  Seedlings.  Just  send  the  / 

25  in  coin  for  handling  | 
expense  —  and  take  [ 
your  choice.  That’s  l 
our  way  of  getting  I 
more  people  interest-  1 
ed  in  planting,  land-  ’ 
scaping  and  beautify- 
fng  home  grounds,  to' 
acquaint  home  -  owners 

witnFerrisHighestQuality  _ 

Shrubs,  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Evergresns, 
lowest  Direct* 
•  f rom  -  Nursery- 

User  prices 
i  that  save  60%, 

SPECIAL  *  BARGAINS 

To  prove  still  further  that  Ferris 
Prices  are  lowest,  we  offer  5  as¬ 
sorted  Rambler  Roses,  $1.00;  or 
25  Mixed  Iris,  $1.00;  or  15  Fine 
Perennials,  (6  Columbines,  6  Bal- 

loans 

loon  Flower,  6  Hardy  Pinks)  for 
$1:00  sor20Shasta  Daisies. $1.00; 
or  12  Fine  Delphiniums,  $1.00;  or 
15  Concord  Grapes,  $1.00;  or  20 
Black  Raspberries,  $1.00.  Many 
other  bargains  in  Free  Catalog. 
CARL  FERRIS  NURSERY  < 
$20  Bridge  St.  Hampton,  Iowa 


ICKS 


a/tttDM FA  and  z, 
FLO  HAL  GUIDE 

All  about  growing  vegetables,  flowers, 
plants,  bulbs.  Illustrates  and  describes 
choice  new  varieties  and  old  favorites,  j  At¬ 
tractive  offers.  Send  for  your  free  Guide 
today.  JAIMES  VICK’S  SONS 
167  Pleasant  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Irfee 


Pruning 

Any  trees  or  shrubs,  that  require 
pruning  and  that  are  hardy  enough  not 
to  winter-kill,  can  be  pruned  more  easily 
and  with  less  work  in  Winter  than  any 
other  time  of  year,  and  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  doing  it  then  is  that  the 
branches  and  habit  of  growth  are  easily 
seen  and  the  peculiarities  of  each  va¬ 
riety  can  easily  be  taken  advantage  of 
and  the  pruning  done  accordingly. 
Nothing  is  more  common  nowadays  than 
extremely  careless  pruning,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  little  short  of  butchery,  while 
in  others  the  cutting  is  not  nearly  enough, 
and  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  thought  at 
the  right  time,  coupled  with  a  small 
amount  of  care.  Some  trees  and  shrubs 
have  a  weeping  or  pendulous  tendency 
of  growth,  while  others  always  grow 
strong  and  upright,  and  this  should  al¬ 
ways  be  considered  before  pruning.  Thus 
the  beautiful  Forsythia  suspensa  or  other 
pendulous  shrub  would  be  utterly  ruined 
in  looks  if  pruned  to  a  stiff  stocky  shape, 
while  others  again  should  not  be  thinned 
out  so  much,  but  shortened  in  more  in¬ 
stead.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  and  it  is  often  more  a  matter  of 
good  judgment  and  taste  than  anything 
else,  as  what  is  right  for  one  might  not 
be  for  another.  Priming  should  always 
be  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  a 
mechanical  operation,  and  the  writer  has 
often  seen  results  that  were  anything 
but  pleasing  by  someone  who  had  a  good 
sharp  knife  and  saw  and  a  surplus  of 
muscular  energy  to  back  it  up.  As  a 
rule  it  is  better  to  prune  too  little  than 
too  much,  as  you  can  always  cut  again 
if  necessary  to  do  so. 

Just  a  word  or  two  about  pruning 
tools.  A  good  pair  of  pruning  shears 
with  spiral  spring,  not  flat,  which  can 
pinch  the  hand ;  a  good  pruning  saw  with 
plenty  of  set  and  a  good  sharp  knife 
with  straight  or  hooked  blade  are  all 
useful  tools  for  average  shrubs  and 
bushes,  while  for  reaching  high  trees  a 
pole  pruner  will  be  handy  and  possibly 
a  large  saw  for  heavy  limbs. 

H.  W.  HALES. 


WOOD’S  ’HBf  ENSILAGE  CORNS 

Outyielding  All  Other  Varieties  at  Ten  Northern 
State  Experiment  Stations 

LAST  YEAR  nine  of  Wood’s  Ensilage  Corns  were 
j  tested  at  the  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  Delaware, 

New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Vermont  and  Indiana  State  Experiment  Stations,  and 
produced  more  ensilage  per  acre  than  other  varieties. 

Wood’s  Ensilage  Corns  are  raised  from  our  own 
improved  strains,  field  inspected]  and  natural  field 
matured,  germinating  well  over  90  °/o.  The  ears  are 
carefully  hand  picked,  nubbed,  graded  and  regraded. 

Wood’s  White  Ensilage  Varieties 

Eureka,  Virginia  Horsetooth,  Virginia  Ensilage,  Cocke’* 
Prolific,  Blue  Mountain,  Pamunkey. 

Wood’s  Yellow  Ensilage  Varieties 

Virginia  Pride,  Golden  Beauty,  Golden  Dent. 

Write  for  full  descriptions,  samples  and  prices 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen ,  Richmond,  Virginia 


WILL  GROW  AND  BLOOM 
THIS  YEAR  OR  YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
Byron  C.  Collins,  Owner  and  Mane  ;er 

Order  Your  Roses  Now:  We  will  ship  them  at  best 
planting  time  in  your  section.  Remember,  Rose  Val¬ 
ley  sells  ONLY  best  grade,  2-yr.  field-grown  No.  1  bushes,  so  classified 
because  of  extra  size,  number  of  branches  and  exceptional  root  devel¬ 
opment.  All  other  grades  of  2  yr.  Roses  are  inferior  and  uncertain. 


ROSE 

BUSH 


FREE 


TO  ACQUAINT  YOU  WITH 
THE  PERFECTION  OF 
ROSE  VALLEY  BUSHES 


Your  choice  of  one  of  the  following  prize  winners  (only  one  to  a  customer) 

ELDORADO 

Handsome  golden  yellow 


TALISMAN  BETTY  UPRICHARD 

Brilliant  scarlet,  copper  |  n  m  j  r* 

and  gold.  I  Ruffled  Orange  Carmine 

with  your  order  for  any  of  the  following  $1.00  specials: 


Gardening  in  the  Rockies 

With  our  high  elevation  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  short  growing  season,  gar¬ 
dening  is  almost  a  trade  of  its  own.  We 
are  between  6,000  and  6.500  ft.  elevation, 
so  must  plan  on  quick-maturing  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  We  have  found  that 
age  is  of  more  value  than  size  with  to¬ 
mato  plants,  so  we  generally  plant  seeds 
in  pans  in  the  house  in  January  or  early 
February.  Seeds  of  both  hot  and  sweet 
peppers  are  planted  at  same  time. 

In  setting  out  the  plants  we  usually 
cover  with  squares  of  heavy  paper,  and 
if  frost  threatens  we  turn  a  small  stream 
of  water  down  each  row,  and  let  it  run 
until  the  danger  is  past. 

The  Earliana  seems  to  stand  the  moun¬ 
tain  conditions  best  of  all  tomatoes. 
Onions  from  seed  are  uncertain,  so  we 
depend  on  sets.  A  big  onion  grower  re¬ 
cently  told  us  that  if  one  would  take 
large  onions,  cut  off  the  tops,  then  plant 
about  eight  inches  deep  in  good  soil,  five 
or  six  tops  would  grow  from  the  one 
onion,  and  they  would  be  extra  white  and 
crisp.  I  am  trying  a  few  in  a  big  pan 
behind  the  kitchen  range. 

Radishes  and  turnips  do  exceptionally 
well,  but  we  have  to  fight  the  flea  beetle. 
Peas  are  far  better  flavored  than  those 
of  warmer  soils.  Cabbage  is  almost  a 
sure  crop,  and  we  find  the  Ball  Head  va¬ 
rieties  best  of  all. 

We  plant  Early  July  and  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  corn  and  rarely  fail  to  harvest  good 
crops  of  both.  Cucumbers  and  early  va¬ 
rieties  of  pumpkins  and  squash  usually 
mature.  Preserving  citrons  mature,  but 
we  rarely  succeed  in  getting  a  water¬ 
melon  ripe  enough  to  eat,  although  the 
small  boy  of  the  family  declares  they  are 
fine. 

As  for  flowers,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
the  nicest  varieties  do  well  if  given  half 
a  chance.  We  don’t  have  room  near  the 
house  for  half  the  number  we  want,  so 
the  remainder  are  planted  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden.  We  always  measure  off 
what  we  think  will  be  worlds  of  room  on 
the  “near”  side,  but  we  always  fill  in 
vacant  spaces  in  the  vegetable  rows  with 
some  of  the  extra  seedlings.  It  beats  all 
how  much  faster  the  hoe  flies  when  it  is 
only  a  few  feet  between  flowers. 

Gladiolus  become  long  spikes  of  loveli¬ 
ness,  Dahlias  do  well,  so  do  poppies  of 
all  kinds,  and  there’s  no  limit  to  them. 
About  our  only  failure  is  the  Portulaca. 
I  never  succeeded  in  growing  Godetias 
anywhere  else,  but  hece  they  almost  equal 
Azaleas  in  their  satiny  coats  of  many 
colors.  mrs.  P.  u. 

Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


“You  see  that  girl?  She’s  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  characters  in  the  town.” 
"Really?”  “Yes.  She’s  just  learning  to 
drive  her  own  car  !” — London  Humorist. 
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Giant  Gladiolus  Bulbs  43'3"to9*  $| 
circ.  Grew  6  ft.  high  last  year.  I 

Hardy  Carnations, •everb'oom-  $a 
ing.  30  colors.  2-yr.  field-grown.  I 


Tufted  Pansies  (Hardy  ever-  $| 
blooming  Violas.  2-yr.  field-grown) 


5  Bright  Phlox — 2-year  field- 
grown  . 


ROSE  VALLEY  NURSERIES  catalo  g^free 


Box  24 


LYONS,  N.  Y. 


In  natural  colors— featuring  attrac¬ 
tive  specials  in  Roses  and  Perennials. 


Do  you  know 


how  to  plant... 

THE  easy-reading  Barnes 
Bros.  40-page  catalog,  “The 
Easy  Way  to  Beautiful  Plant¬ 
ings,”  gives  in  a  very  simple 
manner  much  information, 
both  in  text  and  illustration, 
needed  in  the  planting  of  a 
rose  garden,  rock  garden, 
border  screen,  corner  group, 
etc.  It  also  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  of  over  1200  magnificent 
flowers,  shrubs  and  trees, 
many  pictured  in  full  colors. 
Send  for  it  now — be  ready 
when  planting  time  comes. 
Free  in  New  England,  N.  Y., 
N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.  Elsewhere 
25c.  The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery 
Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


a  border  screen  ? 


Send  for  Book! 


The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 

s  Established  1890 


Over  1,000  acres  of  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains  and  sources  tested  and 
recommended  by  Experiment  Stations.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more 
than  doubled  in  three  years— because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  WHEAT,  RYE,  CABBAGE 


rostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

■f  hardy  field-grown  plants  will  mature  heads  three 
>eks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants.  Varieties: 
i-sey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch 
d  Copenhagen  Market.  Onions:  Prizetaker  and  Ber- 
uda.  Postpaid,  200-7Oe;  500-51.25 ;  1,000-52.00. 
:press  collect,  1,000  to  4,000  51.00  per  1000;  5,000  to  9,000, 
>c  per  1,000;  10,000  and  over,  75c  per  1,000.  Carefully 
eked,  varieties  labeled,  delivery  guaranteed. 

.  D.  FULWOOD  -  TIF'fON,  GEORGIA 


T rees,  PI  ants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

In  our  nurseries,  consisting 
of  one  thousand  acres,  we 
are  growing  a  complete  line 
of  nursery  stock.  Before  buy¬ 
ing  elsewhere  it  will  pay  you 
to  see  our  new  sixty-page 
catalog,  which  honestly  describes  and  features  the 
stock  in  natural  colors.  No  home  should  be  without 
this  valuable  garden  guide.  It's  free! 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  lnc„  Box  I.  Selbyvllle,  Del. 
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USE  YOUR  SEARS  CATALOG 


wliy  in  the  world 


should 


LOWEST  TIRE  PRICES 
IN  HISTORY  .  .  .  . 

Such  is  the  message  in  our  new  Cata¬ 
log  for  Spring  and  Summer.  Millions 
of  car  owners  this  year  will  buy 
ALLSTATE  Tires,  not  alone  because 
they  are  low  priced,  but  because  for 
real  service  they  are  preferred  over 
all  others. 

The  World’s  Largest  Store  looks  up¬ 
on  ALLSTATE  Tires  as  a  symbol  of 
the  value  it  can  give  to  everyone  who 
buys  goods.  Here  quality  has  been 
definitely  proven.  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  in  the  world  you  should 
buy  tires  anywhere  else. 

This  new  catalog  offers  48,000 
articles — all  priced  at  new  low  levels 
— all  guaranteed  to  give  complete 
satisfaction. 


you  huy 
anywhere 
else  .  .  .  ? 

Frankly,  we  can’t  think  of  a  single 
reason.  For  prices  are  always  lower  at 
Sears.  And  this  season  they  are  the 
lowest  this  generation  has  seen. 
Quality  is  assured  by  definite  high 
standards.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed 
by  the  World’s  Largest  Store.  If  you 
haven’t  a  copy  of  our  new  Spring 
and  Summer  Book,  we’ll  gladly  send 
one  free.  Write  our  mail  order  store 
nearest  you. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Dallas  Atlanta  Memphis  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


USE  YOUR  SEARS  CATALOG 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmowcr 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1865  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis, Minn 


Catalog 

Free 


Be  Kind  to 

Your  Horses 

You  wouldn’t  ask  them  to  drag  40  or  50  pounds  of 
rocks  around  for  hours  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  them 
work. 

Then  why  ask  them  to  pull  a  disk  harrow  that  has 
a  draft  of  40  or  50  pounds  more  than  necessary? 

Treat  them  right  1  Get  them  a  Clark  "Cutaway” 
Single  Action  Harrow.  It  has  the  lightest  draft  of 
any  harrow  on  the  market,  40  to  50  pounds  lighter. 
We  say  so  and  hundreds  of  farmers  will  back  us  up. 
W’e  know  that  because  they’ve  told  us  so. 

At  least,  investigate!  Clip  coupon  for  the  complete 
Clark  "Cutaway”  Catalog  of  tillage  implements.  It's 
FREE.  We’ll  also  send  you  free  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  a  book  worth  having. 


Single  Action  Harrow  fitted 
with  cutout  or  solid  disks 
of  cutlery  steel,  heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp  for  better 
work  and  longer  wear. 
Disks  unconditionally  guar¬ 
anteed  for  3  years.  Reversible  gangs.  Light  draft. 
Disks  carry  weight  of  machine.  Made  with  extension 
heads  for  orchard  work. 

Mail  coupon  for  free  catalog  and  book,  “The  Soil 
end  Its  Tillage.” 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

66  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and  book,  “The 

Soli  and  Its  Tillage.” 


A  FRAME  $10 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZIER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  WS 

Lowest-priced,  prac Meal  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
•w  —  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
ftn.tiflfactinn  ni*  Monev  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


V 


Box  3 


Belleville,  Pa. 


What’s 
in  the 
bag? 


First,  see  what’s  on  the  outside. 

Analysis,  sources ,  other  state¬ 
ments,  are  printed  there  with  the  name 
of  the  company  that  filled  the  bag. 
What  name  is  this?  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Corporation?  Then  everything 
that  is  promised  outside  is  contained 
inside,  for  here  is  a  name  that  means 
you  get  what  you  buy . 

Buy  V-C  fertilizers  in  V-C  bags  from 
V-C  dealers  and  know  in  advance  what 
you’re  buying. 


Name 


Address 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ” square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


1  TS^. 

FERTILIZERS  . 

V  v> 

Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Sales  offices  in  seventeen  citie9 
Dealers  at  all  distribution  point  $ 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— New  York  State  had 
417,692  licensed  dogs  in  1930,  a  gain  of 
8,084  over  1929,  and  drew  a  revenue  from 
license  fees  of  $997,491.75.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  .in  mak¬ 
ing  the  report  said  the  licensing  law  had 
failed  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  to  reduce  the  number  of  dogs 
and  thus  give  increased  protection  to 
domestic  animals.  The  list  of  animals 
killed  by  dogs  last  year  ranged  from 
goats  to  horses.  Damage  totaled  $215,- 
127.61.  Included  in  the  list  of  killings 
were  two  horses,  109  cattle,  158  swine. 
12,605  sheep  or  Iambs,  73  goats,  1,235 
hares  or  rabbits  and  18,703  fowls.  Coun¬ 
ties  were  the  principal  beneficiaries  under 
the  license  law.  They  received  $801,- 
563.09. 

Gas  wells  are  causing  excitement  in 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Tioga  Co., 
Pa.,  immediately  south  of  the  New  York 
area.  There  is  not.  only  gas.  but  oil  in 
this  section,  says  Dr.  C.  M.  Nevm,  prof¬ 
essor  of  geology  at  Cornell  University. 
The  evidences  of  both,  he  says,  “may  be 
found  almost  anywhere  in  south  central 
New  York.  But  whether  they  can  be 
tapped  in  quantity  is  not  yet  clear,”  he 
says. 

More  than  $21,009,000  worth  of  New 
York  State  highway  work  will  be  under 
contract  by  April  3,  Colonel  Green,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  Works,  announced 
March  5,  in  asking  county  supervisors  to 
give  their  “fullest  eo-operation”  toward 
completing  the  rights  of  way  for  some 
projects.  He  said  that  the  speed  with 
which  the  work  would  be  begun  depended 
upon  the  counties,  which  under  State 
law  must  obtain  the  rights  of  way. 

Abnormal  high  tides  along  the  northern 
Atlantic  Coast  March  3-5  caused  heavy 
damage  in  Massachusetts.  Dosses  were 
reported  as  follows :  Dynn,  Nahant  and 
Swampscott,  $100,000;  Winthrop,  $350,- 
000;  Revere,  $400,000;  Marshfield,  $75,- 
000 ;  Salisbury  Beach,  $200,000;  Quincy, 
$10,000;  Lighthouse  Island  (Boston 
Light),  $5,000;  Plymouth,  $10,000; 
Marblehead.  $5.000 :  Gloucester,  $10,000; 
Rockport,  $3,000;  Hampton  Beach.  $75,- 
000;  Hull,  $175,000;  Scituate,  $25,000, 
and  Cohasset,  $20,000.  Damage  estimated 
at  a  million  dollars  was  caused  by  the 
violent  storm  and  record  high  tides  along 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  worst  storm  experienced1  along  the 
coast  since  the  great  August  gale  of  1873. 
Damage  to  lobster  fishing  gear  alone  in 
five  counties  is  expected  to  reach  more 
than  $250,000.  Wharves  were  carried 
away  and  at  least  one  deep-sea  cable 
twisted  and  torn. 

Despite  his  plea  for  clemency  and 
promises  of  reform,  W.  W.  Easterday. 
convicted  stock  swindler,  was  sentenced 
March  6  by  Judge  John  C.  Knox  in  Fed¬ 
eral  court,  New  York,  to  serve  three  and 
one-half  years  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary, 
He  had  previously  served  three  years  and 
three  months  in  Leavenworth  Peniten¬ 
tiary  for  similar  operations  in  association 
with  Nicky  Arnstein.  Three  men  con¬ 
victed  with  Easterday  on  charges  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud  in  bucket  shop  opera¬ 
tions  also  were  sentenced.  Charles  H. 
Greenhaus,  once  known  as  the  “Boy 
Wizard  of  Wall  Street,”  was  sentenced 
to  serve  three  years ;  Joseph  Cataldo,  two 
years,  and  Harry  Greenhaus,  younger 
brother  of  Charles,  13  months.  The  con¬ 
victed  men,  with  two  other  associates 
who  were  acquitted,  were  charged  with 
the  operation  of  illegal  stock  jobbing 
schemes  through  companies  known  as 
Sloane,  Logan  &  Co.,  with  offices  in  the 
General  Motors  Building,  New  York,  and 
L.  A.  Congdon  &  Co.,  in  Washington. 

A  pack  of  seven  big  Canadian  wolves 
that  has  been  roaming  in  the  Adiron- 
dac-ks  for  three  weeks  was  the  object 
of  an  intense  hunt  over  frozen  forest 
trails  by  game  protectors  of  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Department,  veteran  hunters  and 
guides  March  7.  Heavy  snows  and  the 
long  intense  cold  are  believed  to  have 
caused  the  wolves  to  cross  the  frozen  St. 
Lawrence  River  from  Ontario  in  search 
of  deer  and  other  animals. 

Supervisors  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
disclosed  March  8  that  provision  had 
been  made  for  a  highway  and  bridge 
building  program  in  Ulster  County  that 
would  involve  an  outlay  of  $500,000  this 
year,  to  he  paid  by  the  county  and  State. 
The  county  is  to  raise  'by  tax  levy  $180,- 
000  for  the  highway  construction.  To 
this  will  be  added  funds  derived  from 
motor  vehicle  fees,  traffic  law  violations, 
taxes  upon  gasoline  and  other  sources. 
The  road-building  project  is  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  county  and  will  give 
employment  to  many. 

Twenty-five  passengers  were  marooned 
in  a  New  York  Central  passenger  train 
stalled  in  a  five-foot  snow  bank  at 
Bosiere,  N.  Y.,  March  8  for  five  hours. 
Scores  of  automobiles  were  fast  in  snow¬ 
banks  outside  Watertown. 

Farmers  of  New  York  State  have  con¬ 
tributed  31  carloads  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  drought  sufferers  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia, 
Governor  Itoosevelt  was  informed  March 
9  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd',  Deputy  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commissioner,  who  added  that  at 
least  10  more  carloads  would  be  donated 
within  the  next  week. 

Representatives  of  the  New  York  City 
Bar  Association  appeared  March  10  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Codes  Committee,  at 
Albany,  in  opposition  to  Senator  Henry 
I.  Patrie’s  bill  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  a  hunter  to  shoot  a  human  being 


mistaken  for  game.  The  lawyers  con¬ 
tended  that  a  hunter  shooting  a  man  by 
mistake  for  a  deer  would  be  no  more 
guilty  of  criminal  contempt  than  if  he 
shot  at  a  deer  and  accidentally  hit  a 
man,  a  situation  which  Senator  1‘atrie 
specifically  exempts  from  the  operation 
of  his  bill. 

Believing  that  modern  traffic  conditions 
have  made  good  motor  vision  essential  to 
public  safety,  the  Eyesight  Conservation 
Council  of  America  announced  at  New 
York,  March  10,  its  intention  to  campaign 
nationally  for  the  adoption  in  every 
State  of  a  standard  vision  test  for  pro¬ 
spective  motorists.  Only  10  States  re¬ 
quire  that  applicants  for  drivers’  licenses 
receive  eye  tests,  the  council  said.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania 
were  cited  by  the  council  as  the' States 
having  the  most  effective  eye  tests.  In 
Pennsylvania  alone  almost  2,000  persons 
who  applied1  for  motor  licenses  were 
found  to  be  blind  in  one  eye,  according 
to  the  report  of  Benjamin  G.  Eynon,  its 
Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner. 

Pierrepont  B.  Noyes,  chairman  of  the 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Commission,  an¬ 
nounced  March  10  that  the  State  has  re¬ 
covered  full  use  of  the  mineral  waters  on 
the  Saratoga  Springs  Reservation.  This 
was  one  of  the  moves  in  the  State’s  plan 
for  the  development  of  Saratoga  Springs 
as  a  health  resort.  The  tentative  plan 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $7,000,000 
over  a  period  of  seven  years.  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  $1,000,000  already  has  been 
made. 

WASHINGTON.— The  71st  Congress 
finished  its  business  and  passed  out  of 
existence  March  4.  While  song  and 
music  swept  the  historic  chamber  of  the 
House,  a  tall,  lanky,  gray-haired  West¬ 
erner,  Senator  Elmer  Thomas,  Democrat, 
of  Medicine  Park,  Okla.,  spoke  in  the 
Senate  for  three  hours,  blocked  business 
and  filibustered  out  the  session.  The 
filibuster  was  caused  by  the  fact  Senator 
Thomas  failed  to  get  action  on  the  Nye 
resolution  providing  for  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  Senators  to  investigate 
conditions  in  the  oil  industry.  With  the 
galleries  thronged  and  Senators  impa¬ 
tient  to  get  their  favorite  bills  disposed 
of,  Senator  Thomas  talked  on  and  on  and 
read  aloud.  As  a  result  of  this  filibuster 
the  Vestal  copyright  bill,  the  Jenkins  im¬ 
migration  restriction  bill  and  the  mater¬ 
nity  .  bill  all  failed  of  passage,  various 
nominations  failed  of  confirmation  and 
minor  measures  were  blocked.  Senator 
Thomas  did  yield  long  enough  to  allow 
the  Senate  to  put  through  veterans’  hos¬ 
pitalization  legislation  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  $20,877,000  for  hospitals 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  appropriating  $5,000,- 
000  to  begin  construction. 

The  resignation  of  Alexander  Legge, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  was 
announced  March  6  by  President  Hoover, 
ending  a  career  of  IS  months  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service.  Mr.  Legge  is  to  return  to 
his  $100. 000-a -year  job  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company.  The  President  announced  the 
selection  of  James  C.  Stone,  vice-chairman 
of  the  board,  to  succeed  Mr.  Legge  and 
the  election  of  C.  C.  Teague  to  the  vice¬ 
chairmanship.  Mr.  Stone,  the  new  chair¬ 
man,  long  identified  with  the  successful 
tobacco  co-operative  movement,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  hoard  from  Louisville,  Ivy. ; 
Mr.  Teague  from  California,  and  Mr. 
McKelvie  from  Nebraska,  of  which  State 
he  is  a  former  governor.  Under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  Legge  the  board  has  re¬ 
ceived,  with  recent  appropriations,  all  of 
its  $500,000,000  fund  for  operations  to 
stabilize  agriculture  through  development 
of  the  co-operative  marketing  system  and 
through  withholding  of  great  crop  sur¬ 
pluses  from  the  market  to  give  the  grow¬ 
ers  a  chance  to  bring  their  production 
more  closely  into  line  with  demand. 

With  the  veto  March  7  of  the  Wagner 
unemployment  hill,  President  Hoover  has 
disapproved  11  measures  passed  by  the 
71st  Congress.  Five  minor  bills  still  re¬ 
main  on  the  President’s  desk  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  receive  “pocket  vetoes.”  Two 
of  the  President’s  vetoes  were  overridden. 
These  were  on  the  Spanish-American  War 
pension  bill,  passed  over  the  veto  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  61  to  IS  and  in  the 
House,  299  to  14,  and  the  veterans’  bonus 
loan  extension  hill,  passed  over  the  veto 
76  to  17  in  the  Senate  and  328  to  79  in 
the  House.  Other  important  vetoes  were 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  resolution,  upheld 
in  the  Senate,  and  the  veterans’  benefit 
hill  of  last  session,  which  was  sustained 
when  a  substitute  was  offered. 

In  a  decision  handed  down  by  As¬ 
sociate  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  March  9  to 
read  “aircraft”  into  a  statute  referring  to 
motor  vehicles.  Justice  Holmes,  who  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  91st  year  by  taking  part 
as  usual  in  the  business  of  the  couit 
delivered  an  opinion  in  the  case  which 
was  at  once  entertaining  and  character¬ 
istic.  The  case  was  that  of  William  W. 
McBoyle,  petitioner,  whom  the  govern¬ 
ment  tried  to  send  to  prison  under  the 
Dyer  motor  vehicle  theft  act  because  he 
had  transported  from  Ottowa,  Ilk,  to 
Guymon,  Okla.,  an  airplane  which  he 
knew  had  been  stolen.  But  Justice 
Holmes,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court, 
refused  to  stretch  the  law  to  airplanes 
when  it  seemed  that  Congress  had  had  no 
such  purpose.  The  result  is  that  the 
lowor  court  was  reversed  and  McBoyle 
freed. 
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NEW  (oreiess 


CARROTS 


CROW 

MORE 

VEGEWBLK 


EAT 

MORE 

VEGETABLES 


Carrots  are  easily  grown — are 
health-building— rich  in  vitamines 
— they  can  be  served  in  many 
appetizing  ways. 

Isbell’s  New  Seed  Annual 

with  over  400  true -to -nature  illustra¬ 
tions— 28  pages  in  natural  colors— lists 
hundreds  of  famous  Isbell  specialties— 
quotes  direct -from -grower  prices  on 
field,  vegetable  and  flower  aeeds.  Write 
for  it  today— IT’S  FREE. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  GROWERS 

37#  Mechanics  St.  (58)  JACKSON,  MICH. 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected 
by  the  True-to-Name  seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan  catalog 
which  permits  us  to  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
313  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

LISTEN  TO  WGY  RADIO  PROGRAM  MON.  A  WED..  12:50  NOON 


Millions  of 
Fruit  Trees 

Yes.  we  have  millions  of  Ap¬ 
ple,  Peach.  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  Trees.  We  have  over  2,500 
acres  of  hardy,  well-rooted  and 
vigorous  trees  budded  from  heavy¬ 
bearing  orchard  trees.  All  stock 
grown  under  personal  direction  of 
a  Harrison,  backed  by  more  than 
30  years’  experience.  Our  "Test 
Peach  Orchard"  maintained  for 
benefit  of  our  patrons,  has  more 
than  100  kinds.  You  take  no 
chances  when  you  buy  "Harrison 
Quality,"  as  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  will  testify.  Send  today 
for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

"Largest  Growers  of  Fruit 
Trees  in  the  World ” 
Box  14,  Berlin,  Maryland 


%  FRUIT  TREES 

"  SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS -ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c:  3-ft.  Peach,  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm,  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery 
Box  II, 


sery  A  Seed  House  / 

I.  Geneva.  Ohio  JXk 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit.  Richared  Delicious 
theapple  supreme, our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring  Catalog  free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  7,Fredonia,  N.Y.  500 Varieties  Fruit 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  State  inspected. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name,  size  and  quality  repre¬ 
sented.  Our  55th  year.  Two  Hardy  Plants  of 
beautiful  flowers  mailed  for  15c.  CATALOG  FREE. 


Budded  WalnutandPecanTrees 

“REJBS“N 

Early  and  prolific  hearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  HURSERT.  Bai  168.  R0CKPQRT,  IND. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  UASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantas,  Ohio 


Maine  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

For  13  years  the  Western  Maine  Fruit 
Growers  have  been  meeting  at  a  mid- 
Winter  convention  in  Auburn.  Each 
year  has  seen  more  and  more  in¬ 
terest  and  this  year  on  Feb.  19  and  20, 
(the  attendance  and  interest  were  greater 
than  ever. 

State  Horticulturist  Robert  F.  Chan¬ 
dler,  Jz\,  of  Augusta,  was  in  charge  and 
arranged  a  program  that  was  full  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  program  commenced 
promptly  at  10.30  o’clock  on  Thursday, 
and,  though  a  blizzard  had  been  raging 
all  night  and  sitill  continued  everybody 
was  astonished  at  the  attendance.  Men 
and  women  came  from  all  over  the 
western  section  of  Maine  and  most  of 
them  remained  for  two  days. 

Dr.  Donald  Folsom,  plant  pathologist 
of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Orono,  told  of  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  in  apple  scab  control  in  the 
State  orchards  at  Highmoor  Farm.  Dr. 
L.  P.  Latimer,  assistant  horticulturist  of 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  spoke 
of  factors  affecting  the  set  of  fruit  in 
New  England  orchards. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses 
was  that  of  Ernest  H.  West,  of  Dorset, 
Vt.,  who  told  of  his  wonderful  success  in 
handling  orchards  on  a  big  commercial 
scale  making  an  annual  return  of  more 
than  $10,000.  A.  K.  Gardner,  crop  speci¬ 
alist  of  the  Maine  Extension  Service,  gave 
an  informative  talk  on  the  advisability 
of  planting  young  trees  in  Maine.  His 
advice  is  to  plant. 

Thursday  evening  was  a  banquet  with 
the  Auburn  Lions’  Club  at  the  Elm  House 
attended  by  more  than  100.  It  was  made 
an  evening  of  fun  interspersed  with  re¬ 
marks  by  E.  A.  Haekett,  of  Bolton, 
Mass.,  who  told  of  his  visit  to  the  apple 
auction  rooms  in  Liverpool,  England. 
R.  N.  Atherton,  Agricultural  Economist 
of  the  Extension  Service,  told  of  the  new 
work  he  is  doing.  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Washburn  was  another  speaker. 

At  9.30  o’clock  Friday  morning,  Mr. 
Chandler  called  the  men  together  again 
and  the  first  speaker  was  Dr.  P.  J.  Chap¬ 
man,  chief  in  research.  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  Geneva.  N. 
Y.,  who  spoke  on  the  latest  developments 
in  apple  maggot  control.  By  the  use  of 
moving  pictures  he  showed  the  flies  and 
worms  at  work. 

Spraying  apple  trees  prior  to  about 
June  20  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  apple 
maggot  control.  Treatments  during  July, 
however,  may  give  excellent  results.  The 
reason  for  this  was  found  from  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  insect  which  showed  that 
it  is  only  subject  to  control  by  arsenate 
of  lead  when  in  the  fly  stage.  Now  the 
flies  do  not  start  to  appear  in  orchards 
before  about  July  1,  and  new  flies  keep 
coming  from  the  ground  until  August  15. 
The  purpose  of  the  spray  is  to  poison 
the  fly  before  it  can  lay  its  egg  in  the 
fruit.  Not  until  a  week  after  the  fly 
comes  from  the  ground  does  it  start  egg- 
laying.  Orchardists  should,  therefore, 
keep  their  trees  well  covered  with  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  during  July  and  early  August 
as  a  protection  against  this  serious  pest. 

Several  points  were  emphasized  by  Dr. 
Chapman  which  bear  on  the  success  of 
apple  maggot  control.  (1)  Apple  sprays 
at  the  right  time.  In  New  York  treat¬ 
ments  the  first  week  in  July  followed  by 
a  second  application  about  July  20  gave 
good  control  in  1930.  (2)  Spray  all  trees 
in  the  orchard  and  especially  apple  trees 
in  their  off-bearing  year.  (3)  Cover  all 
parts  of  the  tree  with  spray :  it  is  not 
necessary  to  drench  the  tree.  (4)  Spray 
all  neglected  apple  trees  within  200 
yards  of  the  commercial  planting.  (5) 
Cut  down  and  destroy  wild  apples,  neg¬ 
lected  trees  or  the  occasional  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  variety  of  apple  in  the  orchard. 
It  will  simplify  control.  (6)  Pick  zip  and 
destroy  dropped  apples  at  frequent 
intervals. 

intervals.  v.  w.  cashaji. 


Snowdrops 

On  February  20  we  discovered  the  first 
snowdrops  in  bloom  in  the  rock  garden 
at  “Hi-Esmaro.”  They  had  seemingly 
opened  their  chaste  flowers  a  few  days 
previously,  but  as  weather  conditions 
during  the  past  week  had  been  far  from 
pleasant  I  had  not  visited  that  part  of 
the  gardens  until  upon  glancing  through 
the  pages  of  last  year’s  diary  I  found 
under  date  February  20  “First  snowdrops 
blooming.”  A  wmlk  through  the  rock 
garden  proved  that  these  harbingers  of 
Spring  were  quite  as  forward  this  year 
and  despite  two  or  three  inches  of  snow 
and  sunless  weather  throughout  January 
and  February  they  were  optimistically 
pushing  forth  dainty  green  swords  of 
leaves  and  nodding  bells  of  purest  white 
with  just  a  touch  of  green  at  the  tip  of 
each  petal.  It  is  noticeable  that  bulbs 
planted  last  Fall  are  not  so  forward  as 
those  which  have  been  established  longer. 

With  us  here  the  snowdrops  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Christmas  rose,  for  although 
the  latter  has  had  many  buds  well  formed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year,  none 
has  expanded  to  date. 

The  snowdrops  of  which  I  write  are 
'the  common  single  kind,  Galanthus  j 
nivalis.  They  should  find  a  place  in  every 
garden,  for  each  year  they  bring  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  Spring  before  other  flowers  ven¬ 
ture  to  appear  above  ground ;  a  promise 
of  brighter  days  sufficient  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  every  true  gardener. 

T.  H,  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


Experiment  station  tests 


PROVE  THAT 

SUNOCO 


does  give  commercial  control 
of* Rosy  Aphis  of  Apple 

Leading  orchardists  throughout  the  United  Statei  have  been  uiing 
SUNOCO  SELF-EMULSIFING  SPRAY  for  many  year*  with  great 
•uccesa. 

A  recent  report  of  the  New  York  (Geneva).  Experiment  Station  com¬ 
pare*  Sunoco  Spray  with  three  other  petroleum  products  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Rosy  Aphis  of  Apple. 

In  Table  6,  of  Bulletin  No.  582,  the  relative  value  of  the  petroleum 
sprays  appears  as  follows : 


Plat 

No. 

Treatment 

No. 

of 

trees 

Total  No. 
iof  applet 

Average 
No.  of 
applet 
per  tree 

Average  No. 
of  Aphid 
applet 
per  tree 

Percentage 
of  Aphid 
applet 
per  tree 

10 

Sunoco  Spray 

9 

13,176 

1,464 

109 

7.45 

9 

Oil  Emulsion  1 

8 

16.258 

2,032 

430 

21.16 

11 

Oil  Emulsion  2 

8 

10,303 

1.288 

366 

28.42 

11 

Oil  Emulsion  3 

8 

5,052 

632 

275 

43.60 

la  addition  to  a  “commercial  control”  of  Rosy  Aphis  with  Sunoco 
Spray,  European  Red  Mite,  Scale  Insects  and  Apple  Red  Bug  can  be 
controlled  with  a  single  late  delayed  dormant  spray. 

Sunoce  Spray  forms  a  perfect  emulsion  with  any  cold 
hard  water,  is  practically  odorless  and  lubricates  the  spray 
machinery.  Sunoco  Spray  may  be  used  according  to  our 
recommendations  year  after  year  without  danger 
injury  to  the  trees. 

You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  find  out  about 


Sunoco.  Send  in  the  coupon  today. 

SUNOCO 

SPRAT 


SELF 
EMULSIFYING 


.  .  v  a  a* 

•  -S  ,V  qV.  . 


mends  with  Gove's  Sturdy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  "get 
acquainted”  offers  will  make  you 
an  enthusiastic  “glad  fan.”  Bulbs 
guaranteed  to  bloom  first  year. 
lOO  Large  Healthy,  <1*  O 
Vermont  Bulbs  *P»> 
This  collection  includes  at  least  40 
fine  varieties,  in  many  shades  of 
Bed,  Yellow,  Pink,  Blue,  Orange. 
Smoke,  White,  all  fine  ones  but  not 
labeled  as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75. 
ALL  SENT  PREPAID,  with  com¬ 
plete  instructions  for  growing  prize¬ 
winners.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  finest 
"glad"  collection  offered  anywhere. 

Send  for  beautiful  color  catalog 
"that  is  different,"  listing  over  300 
of  the  world’s  best  varieties. 
CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 
Elmer  E.  Gove, Box  10,  Burlington,  Vt. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collectloa 
thirty  bulbs,  ail  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


ALL  THE  “GOOD  DAHLIAS' 


Every  worth-while  Dahlia  from  the 
Giant  Exhibition  monsters  to  those 
‘‘dainty  tiny  tots,”  better  known  as 
“Pompons”  will  be  found  in  our  very 
complete  list  just  published.  Plant  these  best- 
of-all  Autumn  flowers  to  bring  new  life  to  your  garden 
when  other  flowers  are  waning.  Write  for  list  today. 
W.  E.  MARSHALL  8.  CO.,  INC. 
Seedsmen— Plantsmen — Nurserymen 
150  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


inneLORious  gladiolus 

■  tlU  BULBS  for  $1.00 

Blooming  Size,  %  to  1%-inch. 

2  bulbs  ROSE  ASH  GIVEN  FREE  with 
each  order.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


#  1  Mother  Machree  bulblet  or  5 
Giant  Nymph  bulbs  included  with 

*  100  bulbs,  mixed  colors  and  sizes  or 
10  each  five  varieties,  labeled,  $1.25  prepaid.  Price  list. 

C.  A.  WOOD,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
0.  LOUIS  A  LUNG,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251  R.  Court  8t.  West  llaven,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS  LIST  for  thin  pocketbooks.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS,  extra  large,  18  alt  labeled,  $1.25 
prepaid.  PETER  LASC0  Forest  City,  Penna. 


Earliest  Tomato  S 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15e  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds 
will  seud  a  pkt.  of  this  Tomato  and  Cucumber,  Carrot. 
Lettuce.  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks. 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you  will  en¬ 
close  10c,  in  Canada,  20c  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  CDCr 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■ 
colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free.  O 
J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 

O  A  IS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are,  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities..  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley.  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  , 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

ORIGINAL  STRAIN  CARMAN  NO.  3 

Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  •  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

N.Y.  State  Certified  sSYuTal  POTATOES 

Heavy  yielding  strains 
DR.  H.  G.  PADGET  Tuliy,  N.  T 

Russet  Rural  Certified  SEED  POTATOES 

With  no  disease  present  on  final  inspection. 

J.  W  .  HOPKINS  &  SON  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


pooK’8  Pntotnpc  Rural  russets 

Certified  •Jvcu  ruidiuca  we  pay  freight,  safe 
Irving  E.  Cook,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED 
arrival  guaranteed. 


Certified  POTATOES  -  BEANS  -  BARLEY  -  CORN 

r  orzrno  Circular  Free 

[  E.  F.  HUMPHREY  IRA,  N.  V. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes  nSSueS 

successfully  controlled.  II.  t.  Hodnatt  S  Sons,  Fillmara,  N.  V. 

Certified  Potatoes  'rtrtrtf.r,' 

*  RATH  BROS.,  Pittsford,  N.  T. 

ecun  NO  MONFY  frostproof  cabbage  and 

HV  munu  ONION  PLANTS.  All  varieties 

CA  n  mailed  promptly.  500-83c;  l,000-88c;  3,000- 

.  V.  V.  *2.83.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  TIHon,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  Cabbage,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Cauliflower, 
etc..  Plants.  Circular  mailed  on  request.  Write 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Martins  Point,  S.  C. 

eoofl  n..n  SWEEPSTAKES  and  LARCASTER  SURE  CROP,  best 
VGCU  V/UI II  ensilage  and  cribbing  varieties.  Hand  se¬ 
lected,  98 96  germination,  bn.  Howard  Perr»,  R.9,  Tork.pa. 

SAVE  AMERICA’S  NUT  HERITAGE! 

Plant  beautiful  and  ornamental  crop  bearing  trees.  Have 
all  kinds  for  lawn  or  commercial  plantings.  Grafted 
named  varieties.  Literature  10c.  Price  sheet  free. 

JOHN  W.  HERSHEY.  Box  65  A.  Downingtown.  Pa. 


BLIGHT  Chestnut  Jrees  w for  booklet 


PROOF 


Sunny 

Ridge  Nursery, Round  II ill,  V*. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

March  12,  1931. 

MILK 

March :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  .$2.70 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.66; 
2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream),  $1.36; 
Class  3,  $1.30. 

In  classes  2A,  2P>,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of-  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.50. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy  . 

.$0.29%  @.$0.30 

Extra  92  score . 

.29 

Firsts,  SS  to  91  score  . 

.26%  @ 

.28% 

.Seconds  . 

.25  @ 

.26 

Lower  grades . 

.23  @ 

•24% 

1  tiles  . . 

.22  @ 

.24 

Lacking  stock  . 

.13  @ 

.20% 

Renovated . 

.25  @ 

.25% 

Sweet  fancy . 

.31%  @ 

.32 

Lxtru  •  •••«>#••••••• 

.30%  @ 

.31 

P  irsts  •««••••••••** 

.28  @ 

.30 

Seconds  . 

.26  @ 

■27% 

Centralized  . 

.24  %@ 

•28% 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  . 

$0.21  @$0.22% 

Fresh,  specials . 

.17 

.ID 

Wisconsin — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

.18  @ 

.19 

Fresh 
Daisies,  fresh,  fancy 


.15  %@ 
.15%  @ 


1930  cured  . 18%  @ 


.16%. 
.161/2 
.191/2 


Young  America,  fresh  . 

.16 

@ 

.17% 

June  . 

.19 

@ 

.20 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  fancy  (in- 

eluding  premiums)  .. 

$0.28 

@$0.29 

I^xtr<i  . . . 

.26 

@ 

.26% 

Average  extras  . 

.24 

@ 

.24% 

Extra  firsts  . 

.23 

@ 

.23% 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.23 

@ 

.28% 

Mixed  colors . 

.23%  @ 

•27% 

Gathered  best  . 

.24 

@ 

.26 

Fair  to  good . 

.16 

@ 

.20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens, 
Fair  to 
Roosters 


fancy, 
good  . 


lb. 


$0.35@$0.50 

.23  @ 

.30 

.15  @ 

.20 

.26 

.22  @ 

.24 

.31  @ 

.36 

.35  @' 

.45 

.45  @ 

.50 

2.50 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  average  . 

Squabs,  lb.  ungraded  .... 

Graded  . 

Dark,  doz . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.24 

Chickens  . 20@  .32 

. 15@  .16 

. 23  m  .25 

. 12  m  .15 

. . . . . 15@ 

LIVESTOCK 


Roosters 
Ducks  .  . 
Geese  . . . 
Rabbits,  lb 


.22 


Steers,  100  lbs.  . . . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good 

Sheep . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


_ $8.00@$8.10 

_ 5.00  @  6.00 

....  2.75 @'  5.00 

_ 10.00  (ft)  12.00 

_  4.00 m  7.50 

_  3. 00 (ft)  4.00 

_  9.50@10.00 

_  8.00  (ft)  8.50 


DRESSED  (MEATS 


Calves,  prime,  lb. 

Good  to  choice 
Lambs,  hothouse, 
Steers,  100  lbs.  . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . . 


head 


.  $0.1 0@  $0.12 
.  .07  (ft)  .09 

.  4.00@10.00 
.  18.00  @i  9.00 
.  9.00  @  9.25 
.  9.00 @13.00 


POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $2.50(ft)i$3.25 

In  bulk,  ISO  lbs . 3.60 @  3.85 

Maine,  180  lbs . 3.1  0@  3.40 

Idaho,  bu.  box .  2.40@  2.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  7.00 (ft)  9.00 

Cuba,  bu . 2.00 (ft)  3.00 

Sweet  -potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  .75 (ft)  3.50 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 1.50@  2.00 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz.  bchs . $4.00@10.00 

Beets,  bu . 50  (ft)  .75 

Brussels’ sprouts,  qt . 14 (ft)  .20 

Cabbage,  ton  . 16.00  @19.00 

Carrots,  bu . 50 (ft)  .75 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50 (ft)  2.25 

Celery,  doz .  1.25 (ft)  1.75 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 1 .00 (ft)  1.25 

Knob  Celery,  100  -bchs . 8.00(ft)10.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  1.50 (ft)  4.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 3.00 (ft)  4.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.50 (ft)  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 2.00 (ft)  4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu . 3.00(ft?  7.00 

Onions — 

Wn.  N.  Y.,  yel.,  100-lb.  hag  .  .75 @  1.00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow, 

100  lbs . 75 (ft)  1.00 

50-lb.  bag . 40@>  .50 

Red.  100-lb.  -bag . 90@  1.15 

White,  50-lb.  bag . 40 m  .90 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.00(ft)  1.25 

50-lb.  bag  . 50(ft)  .65 

Red,  100  lbs . 75 (ft)  1.30 

White,  50  lbs . 40 (ft)  1.00 

Parsnips,  bu . 25 (ft)  .75 

Peas,  bn .  2.00 (ft)  5.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.25 (ft)  4.50 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00(77)  2.00 

Salsify,  100  bchs .  0.00(77)  8.00 


Spinach,  bu . 50@  .85 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 1.50(7/)  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 2.00(7/)  7.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00@  2.50 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $5.25@$6.25 

Pea  .  5.25 

Red  kidney  .  9.50 (ft)  9.75 

White  kidney  . 7.25@  7.35 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$7.00 

Greening  .  2.50@  6.00 

Baldwin .  2.50 (ft)  5.50 

Spy  .  2.50(8)  0.00 

York  .  5.50@  0.50 

Pears,  bu .  1.50(77)  3.50 

Cranberries,  %  bbl .  2.00(77?  4.50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 30@  .48 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$27.00@2S.00 

No.  2  .  25.00  @26.00 

No.  3  . 22.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00(8)29 .00 

Straw,  rye  .  14.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  12.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.93% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 79 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 43 

Rye  .  .61 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.37@$0.38 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .18 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt.  . .  .25 

20  per  cent .  .16 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 35@  .40 

Gathered . 30@  .32 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Chickens  . 35@  .45 

Ducklings  . 30@  .35 

Apples,  doz . 30 @  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 35  (ft)  .50 

Potatoes,  peck  . 35@  .40 

Lettuce,  head . 10@  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03(ft)  .04 

String  beans,  lb . 30@  .35 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bureau  of  Markets.) 

We  have  noted  few  changes  of  importance 
on  the  Boston  market  during  the  past  week. 
Supply  and  demand  have  been  about  normai 
with  price  changes  generally  unimportant. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
good  stock.  Native  Baldwins,  ordinary  75c 
to  $1.25,  poorer  50c.  Baldwins,  fancv.  $1.50 
to  $1.85:  large  extra  fancy  mostly  $2;  few 
$2.25.  McIntosh,  ordinary,  75c  to  $1.25;  best 
mostly  $1.50  1o  $1.75;  large  extra  fancy  $2; 
few  $2.25.  Various  odd  varieties,  ordinary, 
50c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Baldwins,  Me.,  un¬ 
classified,  $2  to  $3  bbl.  N.  II.,  A  grade,  $3.50 
to  $4.50  bbl.  ’  p 

Beets  — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  35  to  GOc  bu.  box.  Texas,  erts., 
bchs.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Cabbage.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish  ord.,  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box.  N 
Y.  Danish,  75c  to  $1  100-lb.  sacks.  Fla.  1%. 
bu.  hpr.,  $1.25  to  $1.35.  Texas,  crts.,  $1.75 
to  $2.10:  poorer  lower.  Savoy  mostly  $1.75. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif  , 
bchd.,  fair,  $2.25  to  $2.50,  poorer  $2  ert.  Texas 
crts.,  best,  $2.50;  poorer  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.li.,  50  to  60  cukes,  $8  to  $9;  poorer 
low  as  $4  std.  bu.  box.  24  cukes,  $2.50  to  $3.50 
carton. 

Cranberries.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.  Ilowes,  best,  $4  to  $5;  poor¬ 
er  lower  14 -bbl.  crt. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native,  18  heads,  h.h.,  60  to  85c  std 
bu.  box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $3  to 
$3.50;  few  $3.75;  poorer  lower. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  40  to  00c  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Valley,  few 
best,_  $1.15;  poorer  lower  100  lbs.  Mich.,  50 
to  55c  50  liis.  N.  Y.,  ord.,  mostly  $1;  poorer, 
75c  100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine,  100  lbs.,  best,  $1.65  to  $1.70  bag.  P. 
E.  I.,  Mts.,  best,  $2  to  $2.10  90-lb.  bag.  Idaho 
bakers,  few  sales,  $2.75  to  $3  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  40 
to  50  bchs.,  h.h.,  ord.,  $1  to  $1.75;  fancy,  $2 
to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas,  best,  65  to  75c;  poorer  low  as  25c  bu. 
bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair,  market  weak.  Native  Blue  Hubbard, 
mostly  60c  to  $1  bbl.;  1  to  l%c  lb.;  $15  to  $20, 
few  lower  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  h.h..  ordinary,  25  to  30c  lb.  Fla., 
fair,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  poorer,  $1  6-bskt  crt. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  purple  tops,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu. 
box.  P.  E.  I.,  Rutabaga,  best,  mostly  $1  50- 
lb.  sack. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavier,  mostly  lower  grades, 
demand  good  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $26.50; 
eastern,  $18.50  to  $23.75;  clover  mixed,  red, 
$24.50  ton, 

Butter.  — -  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
29c;  firsts.  27  to  98%c;  seconds,  25  to  26%e  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  29c;  white  extras,  27  to  28c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern,  24  to  25c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Market  generally  firm,  de¬ 
mand  good  on  Smaller  sizes.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs., 
25  to  26c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  24  to  25c;  natives,  27 
to  28c;  chickens,  3  to  4  lbs.,  24  to  28c;  4%  to 
6  lbs.,  29  to  31c;  roosters,  20  to  21c  lb.  Live 
fowl,  steady,  22  to  23c;  Leghorns,  20c;  roosters, 
14  to  16c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins,  N.  Y.  held, 
22%  to  23c;  fresh.  17  to  17%e;  western  held, 
21%  to  22 %c;  fresh,  16  to  16%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $6  to 
$6.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $6  to  $6.50;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11; 
Lima,  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks  . 

Wool.  —  Market  more  active,  demand  im¬ 
proved.  prices  mostly  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  31c; 
clothing,  22  to  23c;  blood,  combing,  27  to  28c; 
clothing,  22  to  23c;  %  blood,  combing,  25c; 
clothing,  22  to  23c;  14  blood,  combing,  24  to 
25c;  clothing,  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  70  to  75c; 


clothing.  57  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing,  58  to 
62c;  clothing,  50  to  53c;  %  blood,  combing,  45 
to  48c;  clothing,  42  to  44c;  %  blood,  combing, 
40  to  43c;  clothing,  35  to  37c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  65  to  68c;  clothing,  58  to  60c;  %  blood, 
combing,  59  to  62c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  % 

blood,  combing,  49  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48e; 
%  blood,  combing,  42  to  45c;  clothing,  37  to  40c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  barely 
steady,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $7  to  $7.50. 

Cattle.- — Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
about  normal,  market  weak  on  lower  grades, 
fully  steady  on  better  grades,  demand  some¬ 
what  improved  for  better  grade  stock,  slow  for 
others. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $6; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium.  $2.50  to  $5. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $6  to  $9.50;  cull 
and  common,  $4  to  $6. 

Sheep. — Supply  of  lambs  moderate,  market 
mostly  steady,  demand  fair. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down, 
$6.50  to  $9;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $5  to 
$6.50. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady 
to  $5  and  $10  higher;  demand  fair.  Choice, 
head,  $110  to  $130;  good,  $75  to  $110;  medium, 
$50  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Trading  was  generally  quiet  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  produce  market  during  the  past  week.  Sup¬ 
plies  were  moderate  to  heavy,  demand  was  slow 
for  most  lines,  and  only  a  few  commodities 
moved  at  firm  figures.  Apples  in  moderate  re¬ 
ceipt  were  barely  steady,  with  the  demand  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  best  marks.  Virginia  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Staymans  sold  at  $1.60  to  $1.85  a  bushel, 
while  Romes  were  mostly  $1.35  to  $1.50.  Other 
Varieties  in  five-eighths  baskets  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania  moved  slowly  at  60  to 
75c.  The  quality  of  the  strawberry  receipts 
was  very  irregular,  on  account  of  rainy  weather 
in  Florida.  Many  berries  were  soft  on  arrival 
and  others  were  dirty.  Best  offerings  sold  at 
40  to  45c  a  quart,  with  poorer  as  low  as  35  to 
37c.  Pints  were  mostly  18  to  22c.  Asparagus 
front  California  was  in  moderate  supply.  De¬ 
mand  was  rather  slow  and  the  market  was 
weaker.  Crates  of  one  dozen  bunches  sold  at 
$7.50  to  $8  for  the  large  to  very  large  sizes, 
while  mediums  and  small  stock  ranged  from 
$5.50  to  $6.50.  String  beans  from  Florida  also 
showed  a  wide  range  in  quality.  Fancy  stock 
moved  well  at  firm  prices.  Fancy  Bountifuls 
sold  up  to  $6  per  hamper,  while  Refugees  were 
mostly  of  ordinary  quality  and  moved  slowly  at 
$3.50  to  $4.50  a  bushel.  Wax  beans  were  most¬ 
ly  of  poor  quality  and  brought  only  $2.50  to 
$4.  Beets  and  carrots  were  in  moderate  to 
liberal  receipt  and  the  market  was  barely 

steady.  Old  cabbage  was  dull,  because  of  a 
limited  demand,  and  new  stock  was  slightly 
weaker  because  of  heavier  receipts  from  Florida 
and  Texas.  Florida  half-barrel  hampers  sold 
at  90c  to  $1.15.  Celery  was  steady,  with 
Florida  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals. 
Western  Iceberg  lettuce  was  weaker,  but  south¬ 
ern  arrivals  of  good  quality  moved  well  at  firm 
figures.  Florida  half-barrel  hampers  of  Big 
Boston  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Pennsylvania 

mushrooms  were  in  moderate  supply,  the  de¬ 
mand  was  fairly  good  throughout  the  week, 
and  the  market  was  steady  to  firm  for  best 
whites  which  sold  at  75  to  90c  per  3-lb.  basket. 
Sweet  potatoes  in  fairly  liberal  supply  moved 

rather  slowly  on  a  draggy  market.  New  Jersey 

five-eighths  baskets  sold  at  $1.35  to  $1.50.  while 
bushel  hampers  brought  $2  to  $2.25.  with  some 
some  higher.  Delaware  yellows  brought  $1.50 
to  $1.90  per  hamper.  White  potatoes  were  in 
moderate  receipt,  the  demand  was  dull  and  the 
market  draggy.  Maine  Green  Mountains  sold 
at  $1.90  to  $1.95  per  100  lbs.  Reports  from 
North  Carolina  indicate  that  most  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  potato  areas  have  planted  about  the 
same  acreage  as  last  year.  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
completed  plainting  its  crop  and  the  acreage  is 
reported  to  be  the  same  as  in  1930. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  Philadelphia  equaled  43.- 
824  cases  during  the  past  week,  compared  with 
40,700  the  week  before,  and  44.300  cases  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  week  in  1930.  The  egg  market  was 
generally  firm  throughout  the  week.  Severe 
weather  in  some  of  the  producing  areas  cut 
production,  and  for  the  markets  of  the  country 
arrivals  are  now  running  behind  those  of  last 
year  at  this  time.  Fancy  nearbys  sold  well  at 
firm  figures.  Nearby  closely  selected  extras 
moved  well  at  24%  to  26%e,  with  some  best 
candled  stock  up  to  27c.  Extras  were  mostly 
22  to  24%c,  while  firsts  were  dull  at  21  to 
21  %c.  Mixed  colors  from  nearby  sold  slowly 
at  20  to  22c.  Pacific  Coast  whites  moved  well 
and  best  marks  brought  25  to  27c.  The  storage 
deal  became  more  active  and  a  total  of  32,391 
cases  were  in  storage  on  March  9.  Total  stor¬ 
age  holding  in  the  four  most  important  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country  on  that  day  were  239,001 
cases  compared  with  111,805  cases  on  the  cor¬ 
responding  date  of  1930.  Low  prices,  slow 
movement  and  accumulations  caused  the  stor¬ 
age  deal  to  open  earlier  than  expected  and  first 
offerings  going  into  storage  were  heavier  than 
last  season. 

Live  fowls  were  in  moderate  supply.  Demand 
was  limited  to  the  best  quality  offerings,  for 
which  the  market  was  firm.  Lower  grades  sold 
slowly.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  brought  22  to 
23c  per  lb.,  with  some  extra  fancy*  higher. 
Mixed  colors  were  mostly  20  to  21c,  while  Leg¬ 
horns  were  20  to  21c  for  fancy  and  16  to  18e  for 
ordinary  quality  birds.  Spring  chickens  moved 
rather  slowly  at  27  to  29c,  with  some  higher. 
Broilers  were  slightly  easier,  with  best  offer¬ 
ings  moving  at  37  to  39c.  Leghorns  were  most¬ 
ly  35  to  86c,  while  Reds  were  from  35  to  37c. 
Young  roosters  sold  fairly  well,  but  old  roost¬ 
ers  were  dull.  Ducks  and  geese  were  dull. 

Receipts  of  fresh-killed  poultry  were  very 
heavy  during  the  week,  totaling  637,182  lbs., 
compared  with  315,197  lbs.  the  week  before, 
and  311,392  lbs.  during  the  corresponding  week 
of  1930.  Fowls  were  in  moderate  to  heavy  re¬ 
ceipt  and  only  the  best  marks  were  able  to 
reach  top  quotations.  Most  sales  were  made  at 
25  to  26c,  with  some  higher.  Chickens  were 
mostly  of  ordinary  quality  and  values  were  hard 
to  determine.  The  best  quality  roosters  sold  at 
firm  figures,  with  some  sales  reaching  20  to 
21c. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  of  hay  were  light  during  the  past 
few  days.  Demand  was  slow  and  trading  quiet, 
with  prices  largely  in  the  buyers’  favor.  Best 
feeding  hay  brought  up  to  $25  per  ton,  with 
lower  grades  ranging  from  $23  to  $24.50.  Straw"* 
was  in  very  light  supply,  but  ample  for  the 
limited  trading.  Rye  straw  sold  at  $12.50  to 
$13  per  ton,  while  wheat  and  oat  straw  brought 
$12  to  $12.50  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Dressed  poultry  prices  are  stronger.  Prices 
on  dry  beans  are  somewhat  lower. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  32  to  33c;  tubs,  30  to  31c; 
firsts,  27  to  29c;  undergrades,  24c.  Cheese, 
steady;  hew  daisies.  18c;  longhorn,  18  to  19c; 
brick,  22c;  brick  Swiss,  27c;  limburger,  31e. 
Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  26  to  27c;  grade  A, 
21  to  25c;  grade  B,  20c;  grade  C,  16  to  18c; 


nearby  at  mark,  20  to  23c:  western,  20  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  higher;  fowls,  24 
to  28c;  chickens.  32  to  35c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
21c;  capons,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  24  to  26c;  geese, 
16  to  17c;  turkeys,  43  to  45e.  Live  poultry, 
easy;  fowls,  18  to  22c;  springes,  18  to  22c;  old 
roosters,  15  to  16c;  ducks,  20  to  25c;  geese,  16 
to  17c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  steady;  unclas¬ 
sified,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Greening,  $1.15  to  $1.30; 
Baldwin,  Wealthy,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Snow,  Jona¬ 
than.  Rome  Beauty,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Delicious, 
Northern  Spy,  $1.75  to  $2;  McIntosh,  $1.50  to 
$2.25.  Potatoes,  easy;  home-grown  ,bu.,  75  to 
80c;  150-lb.  sack,  $2.50  to  $2.60;  Fla.,  bu., 

$2.50  to  $2.75;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $9;  sweets,  Del., 
bu.  hpr.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 

dium,  cwt. ,  $5.25;  marrow,  $6.50;  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  75  to 
85c;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  35  to  45c;  Spanish, 

crate,  $1.50  to  $2.10;  La.,  bbl.,  $5  to  $6. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Grapes,  Cal.,  keg.,  $6; 

honeydews,  S.  A.,  crate.  $2.75  to  $3;  oranges. 
Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  Fla.,  $3.25  to  $4.50; 
pears.  Cal.,  box,  $2.75  to  $3;  strawberries,  Fla., 
pt.,  16  to  25c. 

Vegetables. — Anise.  Cal.,  crt.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  asparagus, 
Cal.,  crate.  $6  to  $10;  beans,  Fla.,  green,  bu., 
$5.75  to  $6;  wax,  $3  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  40  to 
45c;  broccoli,  Tex.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.25:  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  Cal.,  drum,  $5  to  $6;  cabbage,  bu., 
35  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  35  to  60c;  cauliflower. 
Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.10;  celery,  doz..  <10  to  85c; 
cucumbers,  Fla.,  carton.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  esea- 
role.  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  horseradish,  bbl., 
$6  to  $7;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  50c;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  75  to  85c;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  60c; 
peas,  Mex.,  crate,  $4.50  to  $5;  peppers,  Fla., 
crate,  $2  to  $3.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  12%  to 
20c;  rhubarb.  5-lb.  crate,  60  to  65c:  spinach, 
Tex.,  bu.,  75  to  80c;  squash,  bn.,  55  to  65c; 
tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.10  to  $2.25;  turnips, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Feeds.- — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $18 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $10.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $20.50; 
Standard  middlings,  $20;  red-dog,  $22;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein,  $30.75;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $33.50;  hominy,  $24.30;  gluten, 
$30.70:  oalfeed,  $10.50:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5; 
Alfalfa,  $14.50;  Alsike,  $14.50;  clover,  $16.50. 

C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 


Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good  . $S.00®$9.00 

Medium  .  6.75®  8.00 

Common  .  5.59®  6.75 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  8.25@  9,00 

Medium  .  7.00 Co)  8.25 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good  .  6.75 ®  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.75®  6.75 

Cows,  good  .  4.85®  6.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75(5)  4.85 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.50(5!  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  4.75®  5.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.25(5)  4.75 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  eh .  8.50(5)10.50 

Medium  .  6.50(5)  8.50 

Cull  and  common  .  3.50(6)  6.50 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch .  5.50(5}  8.50 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00®  5.50 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch. . .  ,$8.15@$8.05 
Lt.  wts.,  160  to  180,  good  and  ch....  8.55®  8.75 

180  to  200.  good  and  ch .  8.65®  8.75 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  220,  good  and  ch..  8.55®  8.75 

220  to  250,  good  and  ch .  8.20®  8.65 

Hvy.  wts..  250  to  290,  good  and  ch..  8.00®  8.35 

290  to  350,  good  and  ch .  7.65®  8.10 

Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  6.00®  6.75 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch _  7.50®  8.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $8.50®$9.50 

Medium  .  7.50®  8.50 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  7.25®  9.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  6.00®  7.50 

Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  good..  4.00®  5.75 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  3.25®  5.00 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  3.00®  4.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.50®  3.25 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
7c;  milk,  sepcial,  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt.,  9  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  regis¬ 
tered,  $200  to  $300;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades, 
choice,  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grade,  good, 
$80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grade,  medium, 
$60  to  $75;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grade,  common, 
$45  to  $55;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  $6.50  to  $9; 
veal  calves,  milk-fed,  choice,  $16  to  $18;  veal 
calves,  milk-fed,  good  to  medium,  $11  to  $14; 
hogs,  heavy,  dressed,  100  lbs.,  $8  to  $9;  hogs, 
light,  dressed,  100  lbs.,  $10  to  $11;  fowls, 
heavy,  live,  lb.,  23  to  25c;  chickens  for  roast¬ 
ers.  lb.,  2.8  to  30c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz., 
22c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13  to 
14c;  milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c; 
milk,  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  12c;  cream, 
heavy  and  special,  qt.,  80c  to  $1;  butter,  farm¬ 
ers’  delivery,  lb.,  45c;  butter,  creamery  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  28  to  29c;  butter,  cut  from  tub, 
lb.,  26  to  27c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  26  to 
28c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  cheese, 
cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  lb., 
27  to  29c;  eggs,  cold  storage,  lb.,  15  to  16c; 
fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  29  to  31c;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  35  to  38c:  ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  bacon, 
lb.,  25  to  33c;  lard,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  apples,  lb., 
7  to  8c;  apples,  cooking,  lb.,  4c;  cabbage, 
old,  lb.,  2c;  cabbage,  new,  6  to  7c;  onions,  lb., 
1%  to  2c;  spinach,  pk.,  25  to  27c;  turnips,  lb. 
1%  to  2c;  honey,  cap,  25  to  40c.  F.  A.  C. 


There  will  be  no  relaxation  in  the 
regulations  governing  the  admission  of 
Narcissus  bulbs  into  the  United  States 
from  abroad,  Lee  A.  Strong,  Chief,  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  The  domestic  quaran¬ 
tine  regulations  on  Narcissus  bulbs  will 
be  more  rigidly  enforced. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


aaiivt  poultry 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  »0,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  Vity 


Vie  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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made  easy  with  Socony  SPECIAL  +  ETHYL 


Tough  March  Plowing 


A  farmer  breaking  hard  ground  with 
a  tractor -hauled  ploto  finds  that  So¬ 
cony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl 
does  the  job  efficiently ,  economically. 


riTCII  your  plow  to  a  Socony-powered  tractor 
and  make  your  March  plowing  easy.  Breaking 
ground  in  the  early  spring  calls  for  power  .  .  .  the 
kind  of  power  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl 
alone  gives. 

Many  New  York  and  N  ew  England  farmers  are 
finding  that  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  saves 
them  money,  makes  their  equipment  perform  better 
at  all  times . . .  especially  when  there’s  hard  work  to  do. 

Farmers  are  also  finding  that  Socony  makes  a  lot  of 
products  to  help  them  on  the  farm.  For  instance: 

Socony  Turex  Oil  is  made  to  lubricate  Diesel  and 
other  internal  combustion  engines,  and  for  special 
lubrication  of  all  machinery  where  a  truly  high-grade, 


long-life  lubricating  oil  is  essential. 

Mica  Axle  Grease ,  made  for  axle  lubrication  on 
wagons  and  farm  machinery,  is  of  the  best  grease 
stock  and  ground  mica.  It  fills  up  the  pores  and  crev¬ 
ices  of  the  axle  and  forms  a  hard,  bright,  smooth 
coating  which  reduces  friction. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  a  high-quality  burning  fuel. 
It  is  made  especially  for  lamps,  oil  stoves  and  farm 
lanterns.  Moreover,  farmers  find  it  pays  to  put  these 
Socony  products  to  work  for  them ! 

The  new  Socony  Motor  Oil  .  .  .  Herd  Oil  (Cattle 
Spray)  .  .  .  Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Socony  Banner 
Gasoline .  . .  Leather  Dressing  .  .  .  Parowax  .  .  .  Socony 
Lubricote  (Household)  Oil  .  .  .  Tree  Spray  Oils. 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 

OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW 


STANDARD 


YORK 
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Long  Acres  Takes  the 
Apple  Jelly  Trail 


BIG 


IELDS 


PRODUCTION  COSTS  are  lowered  by  increasing  yields 
without  increasing  labor  costs  or  acreage.  Yields  per 
acre  can  be  increased  by  applying  Arfnour  Fertilizers. 
That  means  you  can  reduce  your  growing  cost  per 
bushel  or  pound  and  increase  your  returns  on  each 
acre  by  using  Armour  Fertilizers. 

There’s  an  Armour  Fertilizer  to  supply  the  plant 
food  needs  of  any  crop  —  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  fruit, 
truck,  canning.  There’s  an  Armour  Fertilizer  suited 
to  the  crops  on  your  farm — a  fertilizer  that  will  in¬ 
crease  your  yields  per  acre  and  help  you  make  a  profit 
this  season. 

Your  Armour  dealer  can  supply  the  fertilizer  you 
need  this  spring.  See  him  the  next  time  you  are  in  town. 

i/frmour  Fertilizer  Worlcs 

General  Offices 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


,  Clean  up  the  modern,  enre  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
etalk.  All  year usef or  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  diteb.  atone  wall,  etc 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.Co.,  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft. . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  cheeks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Dow  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MEG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Plows' 


HOT  BED 

C  \  CTT  Clear 
White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 

Size:  3  X  6  —  Glazed  —  -  $2.88—154  -  $3.58 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper— Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bern  is  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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..  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurse- > 

4,  ,  paries.  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymeny 

EASY  TERMS 

CUltlVateS  ^Handles  Field  and  Truck  , 

M  U  1  Crop  Tools,  Runs  Belt 
MOWSHaU  1  Machines.  Walking  - 

andLawnsVsU;;:^, 

Gives  ample  Power  f  or  thorough  i 
work,  Rugged  and  Reliable.  " 

CATALOG  FREE 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan  „ 

STANDARD  ENGINE«CO.| 

Minneaoolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


UTILITOR— Best  of  All 

A  general  purpose  farm  tractor — Does 
the  work  where 
others  failed  — 
Plows  with  10  in. 
plow.  Harrows, 
Plants,  Cultivates, 
Mows  —  Many  10 
years  old  still  in 
use.  Exclusive 
implement  control. 
Write  for  Booklet. 
Ohio,  Dept.  A 


EARN 
MORE 
SAVE 
MORE 
with  a 
TJtilitor 
5  hp 
Eng.  | 

THE  UTILITOR  CO., 


Dayton, 


PULL 

DOLLARS 
OUT  OF 
STUMPS 


Profit  by  clearing  your 
own  land  andyour  neigh¬ 
bors’  as  well.  The  H ercules 
onemanStumpPullerdoes 
the  work  easier,  quicker, 
cheaper— and  rapidly  pays 
foritself.  Make  big  money 
— write  today  for  booklet 
and  special  low  price  ofler. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2930  29th'St.,  Centerville,  la. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


*oJ%, 


While  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  ...  $2.65  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


Two-Row  Automatic  Planter 


One-Row,  Two- Row  and  Three-Row 

POTATO  PLANTERS 

Assisted  -  Feed;  A  utomatic-Feed. 
Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 

Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  for 
Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers 

Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  or 
shallow  covering  in  the  furrow.  Shallow  covering 
in  the  furrow  increases  yield;  due  to  quicker  germ¬ 
ination,  bette*  weed  control,  and  less  severity  of 
Rhlzoctonia.  Automatic  Planter  has  adjustable 
pickers — plants  small,  medium  or  large  seed — with 
the  same  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Does  not  bruise 
or  crush  eeed. 

Write  today  for  complete  description 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  1211  York,  Pa 


Seven  States  and  27  letters  followed 
the  trail  of  apple  jelly  frorn^  cider  through 
Virginia,  New  England,  New  York  and 
back  to  Michigan  where  the  end  was 
reached  and  an  old-time  jelly-maker  lo¬ 
cated,  although  his  experience  was  gained 
in  the  Empire  State  and  not  in  Michigan. 

A  fine  letter  from  H.  ,T.  Learn,  who  was 
a  real  jelly-maker  hut  is  now  working  in 
a  paper  mill  about  40  miles  from  me, 
gives  the  real  facts  on  the  question  of 
how  to  make  apple  jelly  from  cider,  as 
follows : 

“Apple  jelly  can  be  made  from  pure 
cider.  Father  and  I  operated  a  large 
custom  cider  mill  in  Allegany,  N.  Y..  for 
many  years  making  eider,  apple  butter 
and  apple  jolly.  We  experimented  a  long 
while  before  we  discovered  the  secret. 
Cooking  in  an  open  kettle  resulted  in  a 
stringy,  thick,  ropy  liquid  fit  only  for  vin¬ 
egar  making.  Cooking  in  an  ordinary  evapo¬ 
rating  pan  had  the  same  results.  We 
finally  devised  an  evaporating  pan  with 
many  partitions  reaching  nearly  from 
side  to  side,  so  that  the  cider  had  to 
take  a  circuitous  course  from  the  upper 
end  where  a  tiny  stream  ran  in  to  the 
lower  end  where  a  small  stream  of  jelly 
ran  out  (note,  this  is  probably  the  same 
kind  of  pan  which  is  now  in  common 
use  for  making  sorghum  and  maple 
syrup),  but  still  the  product  was  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Finally  we  discovered  two 
secrets  which  brought  success.  The  first 
one  was  that  the  evaporating  pan  had 
to  have  a  cover  with  a  chimney  near  the 
center  to  draw  off  the  steam.  Trying  to 
boil  the  cider  in  the  open  pan  without 
the  cover  was  not  successful,  so  we  al¬ 
ways  used  the  covered  pan  thereafter. 
The  second  thing  we  learned  was  that 
cider  which  had  stood  24  or  more  hours 
had  developed  so  many  bacteria  that  it 
would  not  make  jelly  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  boiled.  After  that  we  ran  the  cus¬ 
tom  press  until  four  o’clock,  and  then  at 
once  began  the  jelly-making  with  cider 
which  had  been  pressed  that  day.  Many 
times  we  ran  the  evaporator  all  night,  or 
as  long  as  the  cider  remained  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  condition,  but  many  times  found 
that  towards  morning  the  cider  was  get¬ 
ting  too  old  to  make  jelly.  We  found,  too, 
that  cider  made  from  sweet  apples  or 
partly  sweet  never  would  make  jelly; 
neither  would  cider  made  from  apples 
which  were  partly  decayed  or  dirty.  It 
required  sound,  clean  apples  which  were 
from  varieties  containing  considerable 
acid,  and  we  favored  those  with  red  skins 
if  possible.  To  sum  up :  The  evaporator 
pan  must  be  covered  with  a  central  ven¬ 
tilating  chimney  to  draw  off  the  steam  ; 
only  fresh  eider  may  be  used ;  it  must  be 
made  from  clean,  sound  fruit ;  the  boil¬ 
ing  should  not  be  too  fast,  just  fast 
enough  so  that  a  small  stream  of  cider 
may  be  kept  running  steadily  into  the 
pan.  Our  pan  handled  two  gallons  of 
cider  per  minute.” 

Another  friend  out  in  California  gives 
directions  for  making  apple  syrup.  Take 
fresh  cider  of  any  desired  quantity,  and 
place  enough  ground  limestone  in  it  to 
neutralize  the  acid.  Let  it  stand  until 
clear,  and  then  pour  off  being  careful  not 
to  allow  any  sediment  to  get  into  the 
liquid.  Boil  the  liquid  down  to  desired 
thickness  for  syrup,  adding  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  if  desired.  Many  have  me- 
tioned  making  jelly  from  pomace  by 
adding  three  gallons  of  water  to  one 
bushel  of  pomace  and  repressing.  This 
cider  will  make  jelly  by  ordinary  boiling 
in  an  open  kettle  or  evaporating  pan. 

There  is  no.  question  concerning  the 
sales  value  of  these  apple  by-products. 
Folks  who  made  a  small  amount  of  apple 
jelly  by  the  old  process  of  quartering, 
coring,  cooking  and  pressing  the  whole 
apples  and  then  placed  glasses  of  jelly  on 
the  apple  stand  as  a  side  line,  found  that 
the  demand  for  jelly  far  exceeded  that  for 
apples.  Under  the  pure  food  laws  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  market  synthetic 
fruit  products  as  pure,  and  the  law  de¬ 
mands'  that  the  label  on  such  products 
tell  a  true  tale  of  the  contents.  But  a 
verv  small  proportion  of  consumers  ever 
read  the  labels  or  understand  them  after 
reading.  Folks  who  once  taste  the  real 
thing  in  apple  jelly  will  be  repeat  cus¬ 
tomers  and  self  advertisers.  There  is, 
too,  a  growing  problem  concerning  mar¬ 
keting  of  apples.  Just  why  our  midwestern 
and  far  eastern  growers  are  unable  to 
put  up  a  pack  which  will  compete  with 
the  far  western  apples  is  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle  to  me.  Certainly  our  apples  are 
better  flavored,  hut  our  bushel  baskets, 
hampers  and  barrels  are  not  wanted, 
while  the  boxed  apples  of  the  Far  West 
far  outsell  ours.  As  an  illustration :  west¬ 
ern  boxed  apples  are  priced  now,  here 
in  Berrien  County,  at  from  six  for  a 
quarter  for  small  sizes  to  three  for  a 
quarter  for  large  ones,  while  local  apples 
are  almost  unsalable  at  $1.25  a_  bushel, 
with  some  selling  for  as  low  as  50  cents 
a  bushel.  In  simple  self-defense  we  will 
be  compelled  to  s\,t  closer,  to  discard  for 
market  all  fru;(,i  which  are  below  L.  S. 
No.  1  grade,  to.  discard  every  apple  of 
which  there  is  the  least  doubt  and  then 
to  wrap  eac-h  apple  and  pack  in  layers 
preferably  in  boxes.  That  will  leave,  on 
our  hand  many  bushels  of  undersized 
apples,  plus  ones  with  minor  defects  such 
as  small  spots  of  scab,  small  bruises,  limb 
rubs,  etc.,  but  not  wormy  or  partially 
decayed.  These  sound  apples  with  minor 
defects  may  be  manufactured  into  apple 
jelly  and  apple  syrup  while  the  ones  all 


WALSH 
GARDEN \ 
TRACTOR 


Plows 
Discs 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 


AND  POWER  MOWER 

A  Complete  Gas-engined  Outfit  for  Gardeners,  Flo¬ 
rists,  Nurseries,  Suburbanites,  Fruit  Growers,  Parks, 
Estates.  Cemeteries,  Poultrymen  and  Small  Farmers 
EASY  TO  USE— EASY  TO  OWN 
J  Does  away  with  hand  hoeing,  weeding, 

|  and  other  back-breaking  tasks.  Does  field 
[work  also  Lawn-mowing  &  with  Sickle 
I  Bar  Mower  cuts  hay,  weeds  &  long  grass. 

I  GUARANTEED  TOOL.  CONTROL 
J  With  new  Unit  Tool  Control  even  a  nov- 
5  easily  does  closest  work. 

RIDE  OR  WALK 
r  Use  the  Walsh  either  as  a 
Walking  or  Riding  Outfit 

RUNS  BELT  MACHINERY 
like  Feed  Mills,  Pumps,  Saws.  Concrete 
!  Mixer,  Washing  Machine,  or  Grindstone. 
SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 
Our  Present  Factory  offer  makes  it  easy 
to  own  a  Walsh.  Write  Todayl 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO. 


8373Talmage  Av.,  SE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

# 

C*  New 

Improved 

Models 


use  The  All-Purpose 
BOLENS  GardenTractor, 

Do  more  work  better  easier  cheaper 

Plow  -  Harrow  •  Seed  -  Cultivate  -  Spray  -  Mow^ 
Lawn  or  Field  — run  feed  grinder,  wash  machine,  etc. 

— let  the  simple,  sturdy,  powerful  BOLENS  do  vour 
work — eight  models — twenty-two  attachments  all 
instantly  interchangeable— patented  arch  axle  gives 
high  plant  clearance  —  offset  handle  and 
simple,  natural  tool  control  makes  close  culti¬ 
vating  easy. 

Turns  under 
own  power — boy  o 
can  operate.  Full 
antee.  Known 
where — thousands  i 
Write  lor  new  catal 


GILSONBOLENS  MFG.  CO. 

E  fr"  PPARK  ST. 

PORT  WASHINGTON.  WIS. 


1931  BEEM 

H  IMPROVED  MODELS  lve  features. 

World’s  Pioneer  GardenTractor.  Plows^mows, 
cultivates;  also  belt 
work.  Pay  slor  it¬ 
self  inoneseasonf 

Catalog  Free  ll 

NEW  BEEMANL 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  St.N.E. 

Minneapolis 


WORLD’S  FINEST  ENGINES 

A  wonderful  engine  for  tHe  home,  farm,  shop 
or  mill.  The  cheapest  reliable  power  for  pump¬ 
ing,  feed  grinding,  shelling,  sawing,  cream 
separating,  churning  and  similar,  work,  rut 
one  to  work  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

4893  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 


Ship  Model  Making 

By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I*«-  Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Volume  II— American 
$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III— l).  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Are  you  sure 
you’ve  found  your 

RIGHT  SMOKE? 

j_jow  could  you  be  sure, 
until  you’ve  tried  good 
tobacco  in  a  pipe? 

“  I  had  never  smoked  a 
pipe,”  writes  L.  B.  P.,  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.  “Was  detailed 
in  command  of  a  guard, 
stopped  over  in  Harbin,  Man¬ 
churia,  bought  a  pipe  in  a  shop 
run  by  an  East  Indian,  asked 
him  to  recommend  a  tobacco, 
and  he  handed  me  Edgeworth. 
Have  been  smoking  a  pipe 
ever  since.  Have  tried  other 
brands,  but  always  revert  to 
Edgeworth.” 

Perhaps  you  have  never 
smoked  a  pipe.  Get  a  good 
pipe  and  fill  it  with  Edgeworth. 

Edgeworth  has  a  savor  all 
its  own.  And  Edgeworth’s 
distinctive  eleventh  process 
guarantees  a  cool,  slow-burn¬ 
ing  smoke.  Fifteen  cents  at 
the  nearest  shop  will  buy  a  tin 
of  this  good  old  tobacco,  or 
the  coupon  below  will  bring 
a  special  packet,  free. 


too  commonly  taken  for  cider,  viz.,  par¬ 
tially  decayed  and  wormy  fruit,  may  be 
made  into  vinegar  or  fed  to  hogs  and 
cattle.  There  is  no  use  in  complaining 
over  unfair  competition  from  the  Far 
West.  We  must  meet  that  competition  by 
putting  up  an  equally  good  or  superior 
pack  of  better  flavored  fruit,  and  then 
advertise  that  fact. 

I  must  include  a  few  farm  notes  with 
the  apples.  Here  we  are  well  into  March 
with  no  snow,  no  rain,  empty  cisterns, 
dry  wells,  ground  fine  for  plowing.  I 
hired  a  tractor  owner  to  turn  a  piece  of 
sod  and  am  dragging  it  preparing  to  set 
some  grapes,  as  this  farm  may  well  carry 
a  few  more.  The  spray  rig  is  ready  for 
business  so  rank  smells  will  soon  be  in 
order.  Baby  walks  now,  which  is  real 
news.  The  boys  are  all  excited  oyer  a 
debate  in  school  with  Washington  vs. 
Lincoln  as  a  subject  and  the  I*.  T.  A. 
as  judges.  The  boys  dolled  up  this  morn¬ 
ing  in  their  best  bib  and  tucker.  Pop 
is  on  one  side  with  three  others.  Calvin 
is  all  excited  because  there  is  an  occa¬ 
sional  goose  egg  in  the  pen,  and  he  visu¬ 
alizes  a  whole  yard  full  of  young  geese. 
Jack,  the  misnamed  duck,  laid  an  egg 
this  morning  but  there  is  no  misnamed 
Jill  so  no  duck  settings.  Crocus  and  daf¬ 
fodils  are  peeping  through  the  ground, 
but  I  am  still  looking  for  a  large  snow¬ 
storm  anytime  as  I  know  nature’s  tricks 
well  enough  to  distrust  such  Spring 
weather  in  March.  Hay  has  dropped  to 
$23  ;  eggs,  to  14  cents.  More  trucks  have 
left  with  food  for  the  drought  areas  mak¬ 
ing  60  tons  of  food  donated  and  taken 
to  date.  So  closes  another  wTeek  of  tran¬ 
quility  and  peace  on  Long  Acres. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  b.  reber. 


Building  Up  Depleted  Soil 

Six  years  ago  Robert  Burlew,  of  Che¬ 
mung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  14  cows  on  a  174- 
acre  farm.  Most  of  the  land  was  grow¬ 
ing  Timothy  hay  and  the  crops  of  corn 
were  not  very  good.  At  this  time  he  be¬ 
gan  using  lime  and  superphosphate  with 
the  idea  of  growing  Alfalfa.  Most  of  the 
land  on  the  farm  was  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  Alfalfa. 

The  first  year  on  this  farm  Mr.  Bur- 
lew  had  to  buy  10  tons  of  hay  to  carry 
the  cows  through  the  Winter.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  had  IS  cows.  With  five 
acres  of  good  Alfalfa  and  some  good  sil¬ 
age  corn  he  carried  his  18  cows  through 
the  Winter  and  sold  12  tons  of  Timothy 
hay. 

His  efforts  to  grow  Alfalfa  and  to 
build  up  better  yields  of  other  crops 
showed  up  well  during  the  last  three 
years.  His  record  for  1928  was  25  cows 
on  the  farm  and  20  tons  of  hay  sold. 
Part  of  this  hay  was  Alfalfa  and  part 
Timothy. 

In  1929  he  had  37  cows  and  sold  30 
tons  of  hay.  During  the  past  year  he 
had  37  cows  and  sold  50  tons  of  hay.  All 
of  this  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  efficient  use  of  lime  and  superphos¬ 
phate,  and  good  management  on  a  dairy 
farm.  L.  H.  W. 


EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

75" 


Edgeworth  is  a  blend  of 
fine  old  burleys,  with  its 
natural  savor  insured  by 
Edgeworth’s  distinctive 
eleventh  process.  Buy 
Edgeworth  anywhere  in 
two  forms — “  Ready  Rub¬ 
bed”  and  “Plug  Slice.” 
All  sizes.  15?  pockei 
package  to  pound  humidor 
tin.  Laru3  &  Bro.  Co., 
Richmond,  V a. 


—  CLIP  COUPON  — 


LAJRUS  &  BRO.  CO:,  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Send  me  the  Edgeworth  sample.  I’ll  try  it  in  a  good  pipe. 


Address. 


City  and  State . 


VV-46 


Maple  Sugar  Candy 

For  those  who  have  more  maple  syrup 
than  can  be  used  or  disposed  of  as  syrup 
we  suggest  the  making  of  maple  sugar 
candy.  Cost  and  equipment  is  so  small 
that  the  extra  profit  is  well  worth  the 
time  required.  We  are  often  able  to 
work  off  many  gallons  of  syrup  in  the 
form  of  maple  sugar  candy  -when  the 
syrup  market  is  dull. 

Take  the  syrup  of  the  first  few  runs, 
as  this  makes  a  little  better  grade  of 
sugar.  Three  kettles  are  used  on  the 
kitchen  stove,  two  about  six  or  eight 
quarts  each,  and  one  smaller.  Three  are 
used  in  order  to  save  time.  The  cooked 
syrup  is  transferred  to  the  smaller  kettle 
for  cooling  and  stirring.  While  you  are 
taking  care  of  this  the  next  batch  is 
cooking  in  one  of  the  larger  kettles.  The 
syrup  is  used  just  as  it  is  in  the  cans 
which  are  filled  from  the  evaporator  at 
the  camp  in  the  grove.  We  never  have 
any  settlings  or  scum  to  bother. 

To  start,  about  one  quart  in  each  of 
the  larger  kettles  is  used.  This  is  placed 
on  a  hot  stove  and  a  candy  thermometer 
placed  in  one  of  the  kettles.  There  are 
many  ways  of  telling  when  the  syrup  is 
cooked  enough  for  sugar,  and  .the  experi¬ 
enced  candy  maker  can  use  any  of  these, 
but  the  best  method  is  235  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  with  a  candy  thermometer.  While 
the  syrup  is  cooking  one  can  get  the 
small  patty  tins  ready.  These  are  heart, 
star,  round  and  animal-shaped  tin  molds 
which  hold  a  couple  of  ounces  of  sugar. 
These  are  either  wetted  with  water  or 
greased  with  butter  ad  placed  on  a 
board.  When,  hard  enough  to  cake  the 
cooked  syrup  is  transferred  to  the  smaller 
kettle  and  set  outside  to  cool  for  about 
five,  minutes.  It  is  the .  stirred  with  a 
mixing  spoon  or  egg-beater  till  of  a  light 
color  and  cool,  when  it  is  put  in  the  tins. 
We  use  the  egg-beater  first  and  finish 
with  the  spoon.  This  makes  a  very  good 
grain,  and  serves  to  rest  the  bands,  as 
quite  a  good  deal  of  stirring  is  necessary. 
Any  sugar  cakes  that  are  ill-shaped  can 
be  dropped  in  the  next  batch  and  molded 
right  over  again.  bell  Bros. 

Pennsylvania 


John  Deere  No.  999  Planter  with  Safety  Fertilizer  Attachment 

Increase  Yields-Improve 
Quality-Reduce  Costs 

Fertilizer  properly  applied  when 
the  corn  is  planted,  with  the  John 
Deere  No.  999  Planter  equipped 
with  Safety  Fertilizer  Attachment, 
increases  the  yield  per  acre,  improves 
the  quality  and  causes  the  crop  to 
mature  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier. 

The  John  Deere  Safety  Fertilizer 
Attachment  deposits  the  fertilizer 
on  both  sides  of  the  hill,  in  strips  12 
to  18  inches  long.  The  fertilizer  is 
close  enough  to  the  row  to  do  the 
most  good,  but  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  seed.  None  of  the 
fertilizer  is  wasted;  it  quickly  be- 
becomes  available  as  plant  food. 

This  Safety  Fertilizer  feature  to¬ 
gether  with  the  accurate  seed  drop, 
for  which  the  John  Deere  No.  999  is 
famous,  gives  you  the  kind  of  plant¬ 
ing  that  keeps  down  the  production 
cost  per  bushel. 


999 -T  with  Tongue  Truck 
Insures  Better  Planting 

The  John  Deere  999-T  Planter  with 
Tongue  Truck  eliminates  neckweight, 
plants  at  more  uniform  depth,  reduces  side 
slip  on  hillsides  and  gives  you  better  all 
around  planting  results.  The  tongue 
truck  is  especially  desirable  when  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment  is  used.  Furnished  oa 
low  wheel  planters  only. 


Increasing  your  yield  per  acre  is  one  sure  way  to  reduce  production 
costs,  and  the  John  Deere  999  is  the  planter  that  will  help  you.  See 
your  John  Deere  dealer.  Write  for  Free  literature.  Address  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Ill.,  and  ask  for  PM-937. 

JOHN-ss-DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Kills  'em  j 


BLACK  LEAF  40  " 
Aphis-Leafhopper-Thwp 


Black  Leaf 40  Does  It 

"Black  L  eaf  40"  is  the  outstanding  enemy  of  insect  pests. 
Kills  by  contact,  also  by  fumes.  If  you  have  never  used  "Black 
Leaf  40"  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  begin  doing  so. 

APHIS  .  .  .  LEAFHOPPER  .  .  .  THRIPS 

Protection  from  insect  damage  is  essential  if  you  expect  to  raise 
a  full,  profitible  crop  of  fruit,  vegtables  or  Rowers.  For  over 
20  years  "Black  Leaf  40"  has  been  accepted  as  the  growers  best 
defense  against  Aphis,  Leafhoppers,  Thrips  and  other  insects. 

For  Poultry  Lice 

Use  "Black  Leaf  40".  You  do  not  need  to  handle  the  birds. 

"Paint"  the  roosts  lightly  and  the  heat  from  the  birds'  bodies 
releases  the  fumes  which  kill  the  lice. 

TO  KILL  MITES:  Spray  nests  and  inside  of  house 
with  “Black  Leaf  40”  according  to  directions. 


"BLACK  LEAF  40 * 
Kills  Poultry  Lice 

I  -dUST'fiA/Nr'THE  ROOSTS 


If  your  dealer  does  not  have  It,  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Incorporated 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Black  Leaf  40 


r 


at  do  you  do  when  a  wheel  breaks ? 

You  have  to  stop  hauling  and  spend  money  for  repairs. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 
will  stop  this  expense,  labor,  and  loss  of  time. 
Be  prepared.  Write  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.  1103  OAK  STREET,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


GARDENING 

EMPLOYMENT 


GIVES 
TO  ALL 


Healthful  and  profitable  work  preparing:  delicious  food  for 
one  a  own  table,  or  for  the  market.  IRON  AGE  Steel  Tools 
speed  the  work  amazingly— Save  time  and  labor. 

IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  have  been  standard  for 
many  years— used  by  successful  home  and  market  gar-* 
doners.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet  showing  many  models. 


IRON  AGE  No.  306 
the  most  com¬ 
plete  garden 
tool  made. 


mm 

Ellis  Keystone  Agr'l  Works  f 
130  Cress  Street 
Pottstewn  Peons. 


RHODES  Pruning 

Double  Cut 


Rhodes  Mfg.Co. 

^  S.  Division  Ave., 


Shear 

CUTS 
from  both  sides 
and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark 

cAll  Styles  and  Sizes 

Solid  tool  steel 
Delivered  free 
to  your  door. 
Send  for  booklet 
and  prices. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

XVe  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  delibexate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  cf  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


I  began  taking  Moore's  Rural  ~N eiv-Yorker  April  1, 
1873.  1  am  in  my  eighty-third  year,  and  feel  like  hav¬ 

ing  a  cliat  with  the  editor.  1  have  made  good  at  farm¬ 
ing.  J.  L.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

T  IS  a  pleasure  to  get  this  personal  note  from  one 
who  has  been  a  reader  57  years,  and  who  found 
the  soil  a  friendly  partner.  We  have  here  the  first 
volume  of  this  paper — 1850 — and  often  look  at  it. 
It  was  worth  reading  then,  and  that  has  always 
been  the  aim  of  those  who  have  sent  it  out  weekly 
for  80  years.  There  have  been  many  changes  in 
farming  methods  during  the  years,  but  the  great  es¬ 
sentials  of  fitting  the  soil,  and  using  the  “eye  of 
the  master”  in  earing  for  our  livestock  are  still 
standard  farm  practice — man  and  nature  in  part¬ 
nership. 

* 

PROFESSOR  William  J.  Ripley,  Economist  of 
Harvard  University,  recently  gave  the  U.  S. 
Senate  committee  on  banking  some  good  advice  on 
the  subject  of  investment  trusts  and  other  securi¬ 
ties.  He  urged  complete  and  honest  accounting  and 
full  publicity  under  government  direction  of  con¬ 
cerns  and  of  their  securities  which  are  offered  the 
public  as  investments.  Professor  Ripley  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  well-known  fact  that  many  of  these 
securities  are  sold  to  small  uninformed  and  helpless 
investors,  who  are  induced  to  put  their  savings  into 
these  paper  certificates,  when  the  savings  banks 
would  serve  them  better.  Corporations  and  other 
legal  machinery  are  used  for  the  set-up  of  these 
securities,  which  give  a  sort  of  State  or  Federal 
sanction  to  the  securities.  Promoters  often  use 
these  legal  formalities  as  a  protection  to  the  un¬ 
informed  investor,  making  the  government  a  party 
to  their  deception.  The  securities  could  not  be  cre¬ 
ated  without  the  legal  machinery  provided  by  the 
govovernment  for  the  purpose.  This  legal  machinery 
is  free  to  all  to  create  worthy  enterprises  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  speculation  with  other  people’s  money,  or  worse 
still  to  swindle  the  public.  Since  the  government 
makes  it  possible  to  create  these  paper  securities, 
it  should  require  those  who  sell  them  to  show  their 
value.  Professor  Ripley’s  advice  for  an  honest  ac¬ 
counting  and  full  publicity  wall  not  please  pro¬ 
moters  who  like  to  speculate  with  money  not  their 
own,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  public  interests. 

* 

THERE  are  many  inquiries  as  to  the  best  meth¬ 
od  of  using  a  few  bushels  of  hen  manure  around 
the.  garden.  It  is  useful  stuff,  commonly  analyzing 
around  1  per  cent  nitrogen  and  %  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash,  and  all  in  quickly  available 
form  if  got  in  proper  mechanical  condition.  Where 
possible,  running  the  dried  manure  through  a  grind¬ 
er  is  the  best  plan.  That  does  away  with  the  lumps, 
which  are  slow  to  dissolve  and  may  burn  any  roots 
that  they  come  near.  This  fine  manure  may  then 
he  used  in  corn  hills,  mixed  with  earth,  and  around 
any  garden  crops  desired.  It  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  acid  phosphate  or  a  low-nitrogen  mix¬ 
ture,  about  3-8-7.  Garden  stuff  thus  treated  will 
get  going  earlier  and  jump  right  along. 

* 

COMMERCIAL  fruit  production  in  Canada  in 
1930  had  a  value  of  $19,224,970.  Apples,  grown 
principally  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec, 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia  accounted  for  $10,- 
803,940  of  the  total.  The  1930  commercial  crop 
totaled  3,165,936  barrels  which  returned  an  average 
price  to  the  growers  of  $3.43.  Among  other  fruits 
grown  in  Canada  last  year  for  domestic  and  export 
markets  were  pears,  411,455  bushels;  plums  and 
prunes,  258.225  bushels;  peaches,  759,702  bushels; 
apricots,  10,000  bushels;  cherries,  286,000  bushels; 


strawberries,  12,934,555  quarts;  other  berries,  4,162,- 
492  quarts ;  and  grapes,  51.062.000  pounds. .  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  importations  of  fruit  trees,  bushes  and  plants 
in  1930,  nurserymen  in  Canada  sold  over  $300,000 
worth  of  such  products. 

* 

ARMERS  growing  sweet  corn  in  Orange  and 
Rockland  counties,  New  York,  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  government  corn-borer  quarantine 
against  movement  of  corn  from  those  counties 
through  New  Jersey  has  been  lifted.  After  a  thor¬ 
ough  inspection  last  year  the  government  authori¬ 
ties  found  no  borers.  Sweet  corn  for  the  New  York 
market  is  usually  a  paying  crop  for  farmers  within 
truck  haul  over  night,  but  the  quarantine  at  the 
State  line  shut  out  this  source  of  supply. 

* 

N  “The  Rural  Annual  and  Horticultural  Direc¬ 
tory”  for  1860,  we  find  the  following  selection 
of  grapevines  offered  by  the  Rochester  Central  Nur¬ 
series :  Isabella,  Catawba,  Clinton,  Delaware,  Re¬ 
becca,  Diana,  Logan,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific, 
Elizabeth,  Northern  Muscadine,  To  Kalon  and  Crive- 
len.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  changes  of 
70  years  have  only  driven  half  of  these  varieties 
from  our  vineyards,  though  naturally  their  com¬ 
mercial  values  have  changed,  but  Concord,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Catawba  at  least  still  hold  their  distinc¬ 
tive  place.  In  the  same  publication  we  find  the 
Lawton  blackberry  advertised  as  especially  “in¬ 
valuable  for  making  wine.”  It  is  called  “the  new 
American  fruit,”  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  unique, 
“and  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  common  New  Ro¬ 
chelle  blackberry  improved  by  cultivation.”  The 
passage  of  time  has  not  been  kind  to  the  Lawton 
blackberry;  it  has  long  been  superseded  by  va¬ 
rieties  of  higher  quality,  but  70  years  ago  it  was 
a  remarkable  improvement.  We  wonder  how  many 
of  our  present  favored  fruits  will  hold  the  interest 
of  horticulture  in  the  year  2000 ! 

* 

THE  Federal  law  governing  interstate  shipment 
of  feeds  defines  as  unlawful  “the  mixture  of  a 
poisonous  or  harmful  material  with  the  feed  and, 
if  harmless  non-food  material  is  added  to  the  feed, 
it  must  be  declared  in  the  labeling.  A  poultry 
scratch  feed  containing  grit  and  charcoal,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  must  be  labeled  ‘scratch  feed  with  grit  and 
charcoal,’  since  these  materials  are  considered  to 
have  no  food  value.”  In  oue  case  summary  means 
for  its  destruction  were  taken  with  a  carload  of 
so-called  “molasses  feed,”  shipped  into  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Federal  agents  collected  and  analyzed 
a  sample  of  this  feed  and  found  that  it  consisted  of 
rice  hulls  and  molasses.  Molasses  and  rice  bran  are 
valuable  feeds,  but  rice  hulls  are  worthless  as  feed. 
The  government  seized  the  feed ;  the  court  con¬ 
demned  it,  and  ordered  the  U.  8.  marshal  to  destroy 
it.  The  marshal  buried  a  few  sticks  of  dynamite  in 
the  city  dump  and  piled  the  feed  over  it.  He  slit 
each  sack  open  and,  when  the  dynamite  was  ex¬ 
ploded,  the  feed  and  the  contents  of  the  dump  were 
mixed  thoroughly.  The  feed  was  destroyed  in  this 
manner. 

* 

SOMETHING  over  300  carloads  of  food  have  been 
assembled  by  farmers  and  small  town  people 
and  sent  to-  the  drought  stricken  regions  of  the 
country,  as  a  free  will  offering  to  those  in  sore 
need.  This  is  only  another  illustration  of  that  help¬ 
ful  neighborly  spirit  which  we  all  know  ever  has 
existed  and  is  still  living  in  farm  communities.  The 
need  was  recognized  and,  without  argument,  fuss 
or  rigmarole,  quick  measures  were  taken  to  help. 
Neighborliness  in  the  strictly  scriptural  sense  is  a 
trait  of  farm  life  and  character — and  a  good  thing 
to  think  about. 

❖ 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  published  a  station  circular 
(No.  37)  on  the  control  of  the  onion  maggot.  The 
control  which  they  recommend  is  especially  worthy 
of  note  this  year  when  there  are  so  many  unsalable 
onions  and  when  it  is  so  essential  to  reduce  unnec¬ 
essary  expenses  to  the  minimum.  The  flies  which 
lay  eggs  and  thereby  produce  the  maggot,  usually 
appear  in  May  and  begin  looking  for  onion  stems 
around  which  to  lay  these  eggs.  This  habit  led  en¬ 
tomologists  to  think  that  the  pest  might  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  “trap  crop”  method.  The  best  looking 
cull  onions  from  last  year’s  crop  should  be  saved. 
When  drilling  onion  seed  in  the  field,  every  100th 
row  is  left  unplanted.  These  cull  onions  are  set 
about  six  inches  apart  and  four  inches  deep  in  this 
implanted  row.  The  old  onions  soon  send  up  stems 
which  attract  the  flies  and  most  of  the  maggot  eggs 
are  laid  around  these  old  bulbs  before  the  small 


seedlings  are  large  enough  to  attract  the  flies.  About 
the  middle  of  June  it  will  be  found  that  the  mag¬ 
gots  in  the  old  onions  are  full  grown.  These  old 
bulbs  should  be  removed  and  placed  in  a  maggot- 
tight  container.  They  should  then  be  destroyed  to¬ 
gether  with  their  wormy  inhabitants,  either  by 
treating  with  oil  or  by  burning.  If  this  job  is  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  there  is  very  little  danger  of  serious 
trouble  from  the  second  brood  of  these  maggots. 

REPORTS  by  the  New  York  State  Tax  Depart¬ 
ment  show  that  taxable  gasoline  for  motor 
fuel,  distributed  during  December,  1930,  amounted  to 
106,870,521  gallons,  an  increase  of  13,190,359  over 
the  same  month  the  previous  year.  Of  the  non- 
taxable  fuel  reported,  211,550  gallons  were  sold  to 
the  United  States  government ;  2,000,408  gallons 
were  sold  to  State  and  municipal  governments  and 
distributors  used  for  non-taxable  purposes  240,050 
gallons.  For  the  period  from  May  1,  1930,  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1930,  the  next  quantity  of  taxable  motor 
fuel  reported  was  1,040,944,321  gallons  and  for  a 
similar  period  ending  December  31,  1929,  the  total 
was  962,771,438  gallons. 

* 

N  EXTRAORDINARY  case  of  conspiracy  and 
extortion  is  reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  agri¬ 
cultural  authorities,  where  a  constable  and  justice 
of  the  peace  pleaded  guilty  on  39  counts  involving 
alleged  enforcement  of  the  Pennsylvania  dog  law. 
The  constable  notified  dog  owners  that  they  were 
violating  the  State  law  and  that  they  must  appear 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  pay  a  small  fine 
and  costs.  If  they  did  not  do  this  promptly,  they 
would  be  arrested  aud  heavily  fined.  No  warrant 
or  summons  was  issued.  When  the  dog  owner  ap¬ 
peared  the  justice  would  place  a  fine  of  $10  or  $15 
and  get  a  corresponding  amount  as  costs.  No  record 
was  made  of  this  on  the  docket  and  the  two  officials 
would  then  divide  the  money.  The  State  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  which  has  charge  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Pennsylvania  dog  law,  is  making  ef¬ 
fort,  through  special  investigations,  to  protect  dog 
owners  from  such  extortion. 

* 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  article  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  induce  voters  to  petition  their  members  of 
the  Legislature  about  schools,  and  where  you  said  that 
the  hard  knot  around  the  rural  schools  was  tied  in  the 
Legislature  and  its  members  alone  can  untie  it,  remov¬ 
ing  a  type  of  official  autocracy  that  has  no  place  in  our 
form  of  government.  s.  G. 

ETTING  those  hard  knots  of  autocracy  untied 
may  be  a  tough  job,  but  it  is  a  worth-while 
one.  As  we  have  said  before,  it  appears  that  great 
effort  is  made  to  suppress  the  facts  about  the  educa¬ 
tion  authorities’  arbitrary  power,  and  to  give  out 
a  general  idea  that  the  people  of  the  districts  them¬ 
selves  can  legally  handle  their  own  affairs,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  State  doing  anything 
without  their  consent.  That  is  an  easy  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  people  quiet,  and  they  do  not  realize  until  the 
lightning  strikes  them  just  exactly  what  the  condi¬ 
tion  is.  There  are  now  three  bills  before  the  New 
York  Legislature  that  would  help  materially  in  re¬ 
storing  to  the  rural  districts  reasonable  self-deter¬ 
mination  of  their  affairs,  and  something  like  a  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  State  money,  compared  with 
the  village  and  city  schools.  This  is  the  time  to 
urge  support  of  these  bills  on  your  members  of  the 
Legislature.  They  can  undo  these  hard  knots  that 
were  tied  around  the  rural  schools  in  Albany,  if 
they  will. 


Brevities 

That  was  some  farm  picnic — page  363. 

Mills  in  North  Carolina  use  21,903,000  lbs.  of  rayon 
yearly. 

Wheat  in  farmers’  hands  March  1  was  estimated  at 
160,282,000  bushels. 

In  Massachusetts,  90  per  cent  of  the  farms  are 
operated  by  their  owners. 

“Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not,  also  wisdom,  and  in¬ 
struction,  and  understanding.” 

The  ice  storm  shown  on  our  cover  this  wTeek  makes  a 
beautiful  sight  but  is  hard  on  some  trees. 

The  world  output  of  rubber  is  about  735,000  tons 
annually.  This  country  uses  more  than  half  of  it,  or 
400,000  tons. 

May  Day  is  National  Child  Health  Day.  Has  your 
neighborhood  given  thought  to  the  health  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  children? 

Stock  pastured  along  an  improved  highway,  as  Prof. 
Duck  describes  on  page  374,  must  be  a  survival  from  a 
motorless  generation. 

Is  your  household  water  supply  safeguarded  against 
possible  contamination?  Spring  freshets  following  a 
drought  are  sometimes  a  source  of  danger. 

A  war  memorial  recently  dedicated  at  Brussels, 
Belgium,  was  erected  in  honor  of  the  carrier  pigeons 
used  as  messengers  in  the  World  War. 

New  Hampshire  is  carrying  on  a  rat-extermination 
drive,  the  red-squill  treatment  recommended  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  being  used.  It  is  used  one  part  to  30  of  dry 
cereal  as  bait. 
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Wealth  or  Waste  Paper 

I  submit  some  economic  questions  that  puzzle  me : 

1.  — Are  high-priced  stocks  an  evidence  of  prosperity? 

2.  — When  stocks  rise  is  the  wealth  of  the  country 
increased?  Is  there  a  reduction  in  wealth  when  their 
price  falls? 

3.  — Are  stocks  a  national  asset  or  a  liability?  When 
the  volume  of  stocks  increases  are  we  that  much 
richer? 

4.  — Of  what  benefit  to  the  country  are  the  vast  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  of  stock  exchanges? 

5.  — Are  stocks  wealth?  Perhaps  others  are  puzzled. 

Let  us  have  light.  R.  w.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

O  AVOID  confusion  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  terms  and  of  the  basic 
subject. 

A  corporation  is  a  unit  or  person  created  by  law. 
It  may  own  property,  do  business  and  create  profits 
or  losses  as  an  individual.  The  property  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  shares. 
Each  of  these  shares  represents  a  fractional  part  of 
the  property.  If  there  are  100  shares  and  you  own 
one  share,  you  own  1  per  cent  or  1/100  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  corporation.  The  “stock”  is  really  the 
capital  of  the  corporation,  but  it  is  represented  in 
the  shares  which  we  have  come  to  speak  of  as 
“stocks.” 

Questions  1  and  2. —  (1)  When  the  price  of  a 
stock  rises  because  the  corporation  does  a  success¬ 
ful  business  and  increases  its  property  and  income 
and  earns  dividends  or  profits,  that  is  an  evidence  of 
prosperity  of  that  one  corporation.  When  many 
corporations,  individuals  and  partnerships  gain,  it  is 
an  evidence  of  general  prosperity. 

(2)  When  prices  of  stocks  rise  because  of  the 
legitimate  increase  of  the  value  of  the  properties, 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  increased,  not  by  the 
rise  in  stock  prices,  but  by  the  increase  of  the 
wealth  which  the  stock  shares  represent.  When 
prices  fall  because  of  the  decrease  of  property  or 
earnings  there  is,  of  course,  a  reduction  of  wealth. 

However,  when  the  prices  of  stock  shares  rise 
through  manipulations,  inflation,  speculation,  or  an 
official  political  propaganda,  there  is  no  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  rise  and  no  loss  of  wealth  in  the  fall, 
and  the  rise  in  stock  prices  under  such  circumstances 
should  not  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Nor  the  fall  viewed  as  a  public  calamity. 

Questions  3  and  4. —  (3)  Stocks  are  a  national  as¬ 
set  when  they  represent  an  honest  investment  of 
capital  and  a  legitimate  successful  business.  They 
are  a  national  liability  when  used  as  they  often  are 
to  swindle  the  public  and  to  disturb  and  embarrass 
legitimate  business. 

(4)  The  useful  and  legitimate  function  of  stock 
exchanges  is  to  make  an  open  market  for  shares  of 
corporations.  To  the  extent  to  which  they  exercise 
this  function,  they  are  a  benefit  in  establishing  sale 
prices  and  helping  provide  a  liquid  security  that  is 
easily  and  quickly  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another  in  a  sale  or  to  be  used  as  collateral  for 
loans.  They  encourage  a  larger  investment  in  cor¬ 
porate  business  for  production  purposes  which  re¬ 
sults  in  an  increase  of  wealth.  On  the  other  hand 
many  of  them  have  been  used  as  big  gambling  in¬ 
stitutions.  They  have  been  known  to  create  “cor¬ 
ners”  in  certain  stocks  and  to  increase  prices  far 
beyond  their  value.  Members  have  bought  and  sold 
their  own  stock  to  create  a  fictitious  value  and 
quotations  to  the  public  on  the  authority  of  the  ex¬ 
change  to  unload  the  stock  to  the  public  and  in 
numerous  ways  manipulate  prices  up  and  down  by 
phoney  rumors  and  reports  to  lure  the  “lambs”  to 
slaughter.  And  yet  it  seems  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  preserve  the  benefits  of  the  exchanges  and  re¬ 
move.  their  faults.  Some  of  the  exchanges  at  least 
are  associations  of  individuals.  They  resist  the 
recommendations  to  incorporate  and  hold  them  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  acts.  No  person  is  allowed  to  sell 
a  pint  of  milk  or  a  rod  of  land  or  a  pill  without  a 
license  and  some  record  of  a  reputation,  but  men 
who  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  stock 
swindling  have  come  back  and  sold  bogus  stocks 
again  without  restrictions.  Incorporated  exchanges, 
licensed  brokers,  and  a  requirement  of  a  written 
statement  of  the  financial  worth  of  corporations  sell¬ 
ing  stock  to  the  public,  would  save  millions  annually 
to  the  public. 

Question  5. — Yes  and  no.  One  may  quibble  over 
a  piece  of  paper  and  what  it  represents.  A  cer¬ 
tificate  of  stock  showing  that  you  own  a  share  of 
the  assets  and  business  of  a  wealthy  corporation  is 
as  good  a  title  to  property  as  a  deed  of  a  farm. 
But  a  certificate  of  stock  issued  by  a  corporation 
which  has  no  assets  is  simply  a  piece  of  waste  paper. 


Taxes  in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

I  HOPE  you  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
farmer  can  get  his  fair  share  of  the  profit  on 
what  he  produces,  and  will  have  his  land  assessed 
according  to  what  it  is  worth  wherever  it  may  be 
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situated.  Some  farms  would  sell  for  three  or  four 
times  what  another  would  sell  for  just  because  of 
its  location.  I  also  believe  that  all  incomes  of 
$3,500  net  should  pay  an  income  tax.  At  that  rate 
the  poor  farmer  would  not  need  to  be  taxed  to  death. 
Keep  right  on  with  your  good  work  and  in  time 
right  will  get  justice.  joiin  p.  voobhees. 

New  York. 


For  the  Milk  Inquiry 

HE  following  resolution  has  just  been  approved 
by  the  dairymen  of  our  section.  Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  publish  it? 

Petition  :  We,  the  undersigned  milk  producers  of  Al¬ 
bany  County  and  adjoining  counties,  do  urgently  peti¬ 
tion  the  New  York  State  Legislature  now  in  session  at 
Albany,  to  take  favorable  action  on  the  “resolution”  pre¬ 
sented  by  Assemblywoman  Graves,  asking  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  unjust  conditions  existing  in  the  milk 
industry  in  New  York  State  at  the  present  time. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Mrs.  Graves,  the  As¬ 
sembly  member  who  introduced  the  resolution,  she 
suggested  that  farmers  who  wish  to  have  it  ap¬ 
proved  should  request  their  Assemblymen  and  Sen¬ 
ators  to  vote  for  it.  We  will  appreciate  your  help. 

New  York.  R.  e.  o. 


A  Dollar  of  Unchanging  Value 

I  have  been  interested  in  your  recent  editorials  on 
economic  subjects,  especially  those  in  the  issue  of  De¬ 
cember  13,  1930  and  February  28,  1931.  I  believe  it 
is  entirely  feasible  (from  an  economic  standpoint)  to 
put  in  use  a  monetary  system  that  would  provide  a  dol¬ 
lar  of  practically  unchanging  value  at  all  times. 

The  principles  you  state  in  your  editorials  agree  with 
mine,  and  I  believe  the  plan  proposed  is  the  logical  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem  based  on  those  principles. 

Briefly  stated  this  is  the  multiple,  or  commodity, 
standard  of  value,  with  a  circulating  medium  of  credit 
money,  practically  the  same  as  the  Federal  reserve 
notes,  but  controlled  in  volume  to  conform  in  value  to 
the  standard  as  judged  by  the  open  market  prices  of 
the  commodities  comprising  the  standard  or  table  of 
index  numbers. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  furnishes  an  excellent 
medium  for  distributing  and  controlling  the  money  is¬ 
sues,  provided  it  was  by  law  required  to  carry  out  the 
plan  and  regulate  its  note  issues  thereby.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  under  no  legal,  nor 
apparently  moral,  obligation  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  general  level  of  prices.  To  give  any  board  the  sole 
power  to  issue  money,  controlling  thereby  in  a  large 
measure  the  value  of  the  dollar,  with  no  restrictions  as 
to  the  use  of  that  power  beyond  the  maintenance  of  a 
minimum  gold  reserve,  was  a  most  unwise  and  danger¬ 
ous  act. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  these  banks  by 
prompt  and  energetic  action  could  not  have  maintained 
or  increased  the  volume  of  their  note  issues,  and  pre¬ 
vented  to  a  great  extent  the  disastrous  fall  in  prices. 
The  gold  reserve  has  been,  and  is  now,  nearly  if  not 
quite  double  the  legal  requirement,  and  the  creditor 
position  of  the  country,  and  the  high  tariff  wall,  make 
it  highly  improbable  that  the  outflow  of  gold  would 
reach  the  danger  point  through  such  action.  That  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  have  not  voluntarily  stand¬ 
ardized  the  dollar  even  if  not  required  by  law,  is  prob¬ 
ably  to  be  ascribed  to  their  acceptance  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  (but  to  my  mind  erroneous)  belief  that  it  is  the 
gold  alone  that  determines  the  value  of  money;  that 
the  volume  of  paper  money  has  no  effect  so  long  as  it 
is  kept  at  a  parity  with  gold;  and  that  the  note  is¬ 
sues  will  automatically  adjust  themselves  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  business.  Doubtless  the  volume  of  the  note 
issues  will  adjust  itself  to  the  demand,  but  only  at  the 
cost  of  a  rise’ or  fall  in  the  value  of  the  money,  which 
is  just  what  should  be  .prevented. 

The  fundamental  trouble  lies  in  the  gold  .standard. 
Gold  instead  of  being  a  stabilizer  of  money  value  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  proper  stabilization  of  such 
value ;  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  as  a  circulat¬ 
ing  medium,  and  its  only  function  at  present  is  to  limit 
in  a  rough  way  the  volume  of  money  and  so  to  link  the 
different  countries  together  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  to  regulate  the  value  of  its  own  money,  as  the 
volume  of  note  issues  in  any  gold  standard  country 
affects  all  other  countries  using  that  standard. 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  public  opinion  to  change. 
Forty  years  ago  intelligent  business  men  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  gold  had  invariable  value ;  that  it  was 
exempt  in  some  mysterious  way  (or  because  the  law 
called  it  a  standard)  from  the  otherwise  universal  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  Experience  has  forced  the  dis¬ 
card  of  this  idea,  but  it  may  take  another  generation, 
and  a  few  more  panics  to  convince  the  public  that  the 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money — inseparable  from 
the  gold  standard — if  not  the  immediate  or  only  cause 
of  business  depression,  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  fac¬ 
tor  affecting  its  prolongation  and  the  depth  and  spread 
of  the  disaster.  Falling  prices  are  generally  ranked 
with  war  and  pestilence  as  the  worst  scourges  of  hu¬ 
manity — and  the  remedy  is  so  simple. 

Connecticut.  Arthur  i.  foxda. 


Notes  from  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Yesterday  was  a  warm  sunshiny  day;  the  snow  was 
practically  all  gone  except  in  the  woods,  the  roads  were 
dry  enough  to  make  motoring  a  pleasure,  and  we  de¬ 
cided  the  maple  sugar  season  had  surely  arrived.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  all  preparations  were  made  to  tap  the  trees 
today,  but  what  a  surprise  greeted  us  when  we  awoke 
this  morning!  The  weather  had  completely  changed 
the  landscape  over  night;  snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches  and  it  is  still  snowing.  It  is  not  very 
cold,  so  we  expect  this  great  white  blanket  will  soon 
evaporate,  when  the  sun  eomes  out  again.  Considering 
the  dry  cold  weather  of  the  past  few  months,  no  doubt 
this  storm  will  be  of  benefit,  not  only  to  the  sugar- 
makers  but  other  farmers  as  well.  New  syrup  is  seen 
in  the  local  stores  at  $1.60  per  gallon  and  sugar  at  35 
cents  per  pound. 

Great  flocks  of  crows  and  starlings  are  seen  and  they 


appear  in  the  best  of  spirits,  no  matter  what  the 
weather.  Not  so  with  two  robins,  which  the  children 
discovered  on  the  topmost  branch  of  an  apple  tree  this 
morning.  These  little  songsters  were  viewing  their 
surroundings,  too  dejected  even  to  chirp. 

Dairy  butter  brings  only  28  cents  per  pound  at  the 
stores  here.  A  nearby  cheese  factory,  also  a  toddy 
plant,  use  much  of  the  milk  produced  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Dairy  feed  has  dropped  a  little  in  price  the 
past  month,  but  even  so,  the  profit  is  still  very  small. 
However,  many  farmers  feel  that  dairying  is  more 
promising  than  grape  raising,  in  that  it  furnishes  an  in¬ 
come  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  order  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  grapes,  much  time  and  labor 
must  be  spent,  and  the  results  have  not  been  very  good 
the  past  few  years.  r.  p.  c. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Countrywide  Dairy  Situation 

Not  long  ago  poor  demand  was  a  striking  feature  of 
the  market  position,  but  it  seems  that  the  cheapness  of 
dairy  products  has  begun  at  last  to  bring  new  buying. 
City  consumers  long  used  to  oleo  and  canned  milk  find 
they  can  afford  butter  at  the  lower  prices.  Even  the 
folks  in  the  country  are  reported  using  more  milk  and 
butter.  All  this  is  good  for  the  public  health  and 
habits. 

Even  the  sales  of  canned  milk  increased  7  per  cent 
in  January,  the  result  of  bargain  sales.  The  producer 
has  no  fondness  for  low  prices,  yet  a  spell  of  cheap¬ 
ness  in  the  dairy  market  may  help  the  producer  in  the 
long  run  by  bringing  the  consumer  back  to  the  natural 
product.  Cheapness  is  a  kind  of  advertising.  Large 
manufacturers  of  specialized  products  do  not  hesitate 
to  spend  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  advertising  and  free 
samples.  Perhaps  the  dairy  farmer  will  feel  a  shade 
better  if  he  charges  off  in  his  mind  a  part  of  the  low 
prices  to  expenses  in  making  the  product  more  popular 
and  extending  its  sale. 

Conditions  in  the  cheese  market  are  much  the  same 
as  for  butter.  Cheese  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  poor¬ 
er  paying  line,  to  judge  by  the  decreasing  production 
so  far  this  year,  while  the  milk  and  butter  output  has 
been  gaining  right  along.  Much  of  the  milk  seems  to 
be  going  to  market  direct  or  to  the  canneries. 

The  increased  use  of  the  small  machine  refrigerator 
seems  likely  to  enlarge  the  demand  for  cream,  butter, 
ice  cream  and  other  products  that  need  to  be  kept  per¬ 
fectly  fresh  to  be  at  their  best.  This  spell  of  low  prices 
for  dairy  products  will  tend  to  persuade  many  city  buy¬ 
ers  that  they  can  afford  these  extras  and  that  habit  will 
continue  even  when  prices  go  up. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  doing  fairly  well  compared  with 
those  who  sell  onions  at  23  cents  per  bushel,  cabbage 
at  311  per  ton,  eggs  at  15  cents  a  dozen,  and  so  on. 
Butter  has  not  been  so  cheap  early  in  the  season  for  a 
long  time,  but  dairy  feeds  are  cheap,  too,  and  they  have 
declined  faster  than  butter  and  cheese,  until  now  the 
margin  between  cost  and  market  price  is  larger  than  the 
average  of  the  past  five  years.  Butter  is  six  cents 
lower  than  last  season,  but  some  standard  feeds  are 
lower  by  $10  per  ton.  In  other  words,  however  the 
farmer  may  feel  about  it,  the  dairy  business  is  paying 
better  than  usual,  according  to  the  figures.  There  is 
more  than  usual  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  in  stor¬ 
age  but  not  so  much  as  ther  ewas  a  year  ago.  Pas¬ 
turage  season  has  started  early  in  the  West  and  South, 
and  the  eastern  farmer  will  be  turning  his  cattle  out 
occasionally  before  many  weeks,  while  most  farmers 
in  the  dairy  region  have  enough  hay  in  the  barn. 

Some  of  the  Middle  and  Central  States  are  still  short 
of  water.  Wells  and  small  streams  are  nearly  dry  and 
there  is  not  enough  moisture  in  the  subsoil  to  carry 
crops  any  length  of  time  in  such  districts.  Farmers 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  are  already  beginning  to 
worry  about  the  next  crop.  The  soil  has  been  too  dry 
for  nearly  a  year  in  some  places ;  nothing  but  shallows 
and  “dry  storms”  for  months  at  a  time.  But  most 
parts  of  the  dairy  region  are  expecting  a  long  pro¬ 
ducing  season,  with  low  costs  and  probably  rather  low 
prices. 

Business  in  some  lines  picked  up  in  January  and 
February.  Every  man  who  gets  his  job  back  again 
will  use  more  farm  produce  and  the  price  is  likely  to 
recover  about  as  fast  as  business  comes  back.  G.  b.  f. 


Virginia  Farm  Notes 

Spring  will  soon  be  with  us  and  Winter  a  thing  of 
the  past.  If  you  wish  early  grazing  and  to  curtail  ex¬ 
penses,  now  is  the  time  to  make  preparation  in  the  way 
of  fertilizing  the  pasture,  as  it  costs  three  times  as 
much  to  feed  a  cow  in  the  stable  as  it  does  to  feed  her 
in  a  pasture.  Without  adequate  pasturage,  the  dairy 
farmer  will  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  To 
whatever  degree  he  must  supplement  pasture  feeding 
by  stable  feeding,  to  just  that  same  degree  he  increases 
his  food  cost  and  decreases  his  profit.  Natural  fer¬ 
tility  of  most  soils  is  constantly  decreasing.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  practice  is  to  give  the  pasture  a  dressing  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  early  Spring,  using  a  complete  fertilizer  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  from  45  to  60  lbs.  each 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  per  acre.  If 
the  land  is  inclined  to  be  of  “sour”  nature,  give  it  a 
dressing  of  1,000  to  1,500  lbs.  of  lime  per  acre. 

We  had  a  fairly  good  rain  February  9  which  some¬ 
what  broke  the  Winter  drought,  and  at  the  same  time 
put  land  in  shape  for  plowing,  which  a  good  many 
farmers  are  doing.  The  rain  was  not  sufficient,  though, 
to  replenish  the  water  supply  in  wells  and  streams.  A 
good  many  wells  are  still  dry,  and  ponds  and  running 
streams,  which  usually  afford  ample  water  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  are  now  dry,  never  known  to  be  the  case  during 
Winter. 

\\  e  have  been  cutting  firewood  for  the  past  few 
weeks  off  a  swampy,  wet  piece  of  ground,  which  at  this 
season,  usually,  has  from  three  to  six  inches  of  water 
all  over  it.  We  can  now  haul  wood  off  with  ease  with 
a  wagon  and  team.  At  this  writing  the  ground  hog 
has  not  come  up  to  his  promise,  as  we  have  only  had 
one  bad  day. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  cold  days  and  nights, 
this  has  been  a  very  mild  Winter  so  far  all  over  the 
State.  Most  of  the  week  ending  February  7  was 
Springlike.  It  has  turned  somewhat  colder  since  the 
rain.  Since  the  rain,  some  have  planted  Irish  potatoes 
and  garden  peas.  I  planted  some  peas  on  Monday, 
February  9. 

The  price  of  eggs  is  still  coming  down.  17  cents  now 
being  the  best  price  wholesale;  retail.  23  cents.  Meats 
are  also  coming  down.  Live  hogs,  $8  per  hundred; 
veals,  $10 ;  beef,  4  to  5  cents.  The  above  are  wholesale 
prices  or  what  we  farmers  get.  w.  h.  h. 

Prince  George,  Ya. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Leasing  Dairy  Cattle 

The  chief  difficulty  in  getting  started 
with  purebred  dairy  animals  is  the  cost 
of  foundation  stock  and  for  this  reason 
most  dairymen  keep  grades  rather  than 
purebreds.  By  the  use  of  a  purebred  bull 
they  find  that,  after  a  few  generations 
of  breeding,  they  have  a  herd  of  cows 
nearly  or  quite  as  productive  as  most  of 
the  purebred  herds  near  them.  Therefore 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  see  any  special 
advantage,  from  the  production  point  of 
view,  in  purebred  stock.  On  the  other 
band  they  realize  that  the  painstaking 
breeder  of  purebreds  does  make  better 
sales  than  they  can  make  with  their 
grades.  Most  dairymen  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  they  wTill  have  stock  to 
sell  to  add  to  their  income  from  dairy 
products.  Even  with  only  a  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive  class  of  purebred  cows,  one  is 
quite  sure  that  his  sales  will  realize  from 
one-half  more  to  double  what  he  would 
get  from  an  equal  number  of  grades  of 
the  same  ages  and  milking  periods. 

As  it  costs  about  the  same  to  rear 
grade  and  purebred  heifers  wTe  must  admit 
there  are  advantages  in  the  purebreds 
over  the  grades,  even  with  the  same  yield 
of  milk  or  butterfat  in  either  case.  This 
brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  financ¬ 
ing  a  start  with  purebred  cows.  Unless 
one  plans  to  take  a  period  of  at  least  12 
to  15  years  in  which  to  build  up  a  herd 
of,  say,  IS  to  20  cows  he  must  start  with 
more  than  a  single  pair.  With  losses 
and  irregularities  in  breeding  no  one  can 
look  for  more  than  a  30  to  40  per  cent 
increase  in  his  females  each  year.  Let 
us  suppose  a  farmer  buys  two  mature 
females  and  a  male,  of  any  one  of  the 
special  dairy  breeds,  he  must  expect  to 
make  an  outlay  of  at  least  $500.  This 
looks  big  to  the  average  farmer  who 
knows  he  can  often  buy  six  or  seven  good 
grade  cows  for  the  same  outlay. 

Right  here,  let  me  suggest,  lies  a  good 
field  for  investment  of  capital  in  pure¬ 
bred  stock,  to  be  placed  out  with  sub- 
staneial  young  farmers,  on  a  lease  plan. 
Retired  farmers,  who  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  one  dairy  breed  might  find 
this  a  pleasant  and  profitable  means  of 
utilizing  time  and  business  ability,  if 
they  have  skill  in  judging  men  and  dairy 
stock.  One  piece  of  work  of  this  kind 
has  attracted  my  attention,  as  well  as  my 
direct  interest,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
stock  from  this  one  enterprise  has  cov¬ 
ered  parts  of  two  counties — Saratoga  and 
Washington. 

A  one-armed,  retired  farmer,  who  was 
forced  to  give  up  milk  production  because 
of  inability  to  milk,  and  having  too  small 
a  herd  to  warrant  a  hired  man,  decided 
he  would  place  his  herd  out  with  sev¬ 
eral  farmers  '  on  a  five-year  lease  plan. 
At  the  end  of  the  .period  he  planned  to 
divide  with  the  lessee  and  sell  his  own 
part  of  the  stock,  including  the  original 
animals,  or  release  them  to  other  farmers. 
A  legal  form  of  lease  was  drawn  up  by 
a  lawyer  and  signed  by  the  owner  as 
“party  of  the  first  part”  and  by  the 
farmer  who  took  the  animals  as  “party 
of  the  second  part.”  While  the  lease  is 
rather  long  to  include  in  detail  in  this 
article  its  main  points  may  be  included 
under  nine  headings  (abridged). 

1.  — yjst  of  animals  furnished  by  party 
of  the  first  part,  including  an  approved 
bull,  whose  dam  had  an  official  or  semi¬ 
official  record. 

2.  — Agreement  by  party  of  the  second 
part  to  receive  said  animals,  care  for, 
feed  and  breed  them,  and  their  progeny, 
in  a  business-like  manner. 

3.  — Title  and  ownership  of  all  animals 
furnished  under  the  lease  and  one-half 
their  progeny,  to  remain  the  property  of 
the  party  of  the  first  part. 

4.  — All  male  calves  not  wanted  in  the 
herd,  to  be  sold  by  the  party  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  part,  to  the  best  advantage  possible, 
age  and  condition  considered ;  any  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  those  held  and  reared,  and 
later  sold  as  breeders,  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  parties. 

5.  — Expense  for  registration  of  animals 
sold  from  the  herd,  to  be  divided  equally 


between  the  parties  of  the  lease. 

6. - — All  milk  and  milk  products  to  go 
to  party  of  the  second  part,  to  pay  for 
care  and  feeding,  and  also  the  sales  of 
young  bull  calves  not  to  be  used  as 
breeders. 

7.  — One-half  of  the  increase  in  stock 
to  go  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  at 
the  end  of  the  lease  period.  The  original 
stock  (losses  or  sales)  to  be  returned  to 
original  owner,  together  with  one-half 
the  increase  of  females. 

8.  — rarty  of  the  second  part  not  to  be 
held  accountable  for  losses  of  stock  by 
disease  or  accident,  not  due  to  negligence 
on  his  part. 

9.  — In  case  of  death  of  either  party  the 


lease  is  to  cease,  on  60  days  notice  by 
the  heirs  or  legal  representatives  of  de¬ 
ceased  party. 

Like  all  business  leases  there  are 
“hooks  and  crooks”  by  which  one  might 
get  around  some  one  or  more  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  lease.  The  workability 
of  the  plan  depends  naturally  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  integrity  of  the  two  parties  to  the 
agreement.  However  there  are  but  few 
transgressions  possible,  except  what 
would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  trans¬ 
gressor.  With  good  bulls  furnished,  at 
the  proper  time  to  prevent  inbreeding, 
and  reasonably  good  care  of  the  stock  on 
the  part  of  the  lessee,  the  plan  seemed  to 
work  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  By  having  only  small  herds,  with 


any  one  farmer,  it  was  possible  to  shift 
bulls  and  thus  often  to  save  purchase  of 
a  new  one.  In  10  years  from  the  time  of 
the  original  leases,  of  about  15  animals, 
this  owner  increased  his  holdings  to  over 
90  head,  including  some  purchases,  and 
besides  he  made  many  sales.  Had  he  not 
died  near  the  end  of  that  period,  his 
chances  for  a  good  business  income,  with¬ 
in  a  few7  years,  seemed  quite  certain. 

At  the  dispersal  sale  of  the  stock  (rep¬ 
resenting  some  10  or  12  herds  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys,  held  under  this  form  of 
lease),  which  took  place  at  Ballston  Spa 
on  Nov.  S,  1929,  the  average  sale  price 
per  head,  for  all  ages,  was  $163,  for  a 
total  of  83  head.  Several  head  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  sold  at  private  sale  but  this 
did  not  materially  change  the  average. 

At  the  present  time  this  stock  is  scat¬ 
tered  over  several  counties  in  Eastern 
New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  herds  that 
were  built  up,  by  the  half  of  the  increase 
going  to  the  ‘lessees,  have  given  several 
farmers  a  chance  to  establish  purebred 
herds,  who  never  would  have  felt  they 
could  do  so  by  the  direct  outlay  of  capital. 

CHARLES  S.  PHELPS. 

Saratoga  County,  N.'  Y. 

A  New  York  Livestock 
Man’s  Trip  Around 
the  Continent 

Most  of  the  Southern  States  have  a 
high  road  tax  on  gas,  in  some  as  much 


as  six  cents.  However,  it  seems  Avorth 
it,  as  all  the  main  thoroughfares  are 
good,  broad,  Avell  graded,  and  stretch 
away  flat  and  level  for  miles  and  miles. 
The  through  traffic  is  speedy,  we  amble 
along  at  about  40  miles  per  hour.  Yes¬ 
terday  by  actual  count  63  out  of-State 
cars  passed  us,  and  22  of  them  carried 
New7  York  license  plates. 

We  are  now  in  the  free-range  country 
of  Georgia,  Avith  animals  grazing  adjacent 
to  or  on  the  highways.  One  does  not  often 
associate  systems  of  livestock  farming 
with  the  forest  interests  of  a  given  lo¬ 
cality.  HoAvever,  there  seems  to  be  a  di¬ 
rect  connection  betAveen  this  public  high- 
Avay  grazing  system  and  forest  fires.  One 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  large 
number  of  fires  that  are  burning  merrily 
aAvay  close  by  the  highways.  No  one  is 
apparently  paying  the  slightest  attention 
to  these  fires,  some  of  which  had  assumed 


dangerous  proportions.  Most  everyone 
seems  to  feel  that  this  annual  burning  of 
woods,  in  late  Winter,  is  sounding  the 
death  knell  of  some  of  the  South’s  finest 
forest  lands.  Many  feel  that  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  a  direct  outgroAvth  of  the  open 
range  system,  as  it  is  decidedly  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  livestock  owner  to  burn  off 
as  much  of  the  woods  as  possible,  at  least 
to  burn  off  the  dead  grass  and  shrubbery, 
and  thus  encourage  the  quick  groAvth  of 
neAv  and  more  desirable  forage.  There  is 
considerable  agitation  at  present  relative 
to  enacting  laAvs  which  Avould  abolish  this 
system,  and  make  OAvners  fence  their 
stock. 

When  one  has  narrowly  escaped  a  bad 
accident  by  having  a  coav  amble  across 


the  road  directly  in  the  path  of  a  car, 
or  has  suddenly  been  confronted  by  a 
small  herd  blocking  the  liiglnvay  directly 
around  a  curve,  such  legislation  would 
seem  to  be  both  progressive  and  beneficial. 
Drivers  of  cars  are  liable  to  OAvners  for 
livestock  injured  upon  the  liiglnvays,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  owner  is  sel¬ 
dom  able  to  apprehend  the  drh-er,  so  that 
the  annual  loss  of  killed  and  injured  live¬ 
stock,  particularly  hogs,  is  a  consider¬ 
able  item,  probably  far  more  than  the 
owners  realize.  In  view  of  our  present 
rapid  motor  transportation  this  system 
seems  obsolete. 

Most  every  farm  keeps  some  hogs. 
These  Georgia  porkers  sIioav  considerable 
improvement  over  the  natives  slightly 
farther  to  their  north.  While  most  of 
them  are  rather  leggy,  and  somewhat 
coarse,  quite  a  high  percentage  carry  a 
predominance  of  color  markings  of  the 
different  lard  breeds.  Practically  all  the 
cattle  through  this  section  carry  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  dairy  rather  than  beef  type. 
The  percentage  that  would  classify  as 
natives  is  certainly  Avell  over  75.  The 
best  herd  observed  between  Raleigh,  N. 
C.,  and  the  Florida  line  Avas  OAvned  by 
J.  N.  Knight,  near  Brunswick,  Ga.  This 
is  a  herd  of  selected  natives,  showing  a 
decided  predominance  of  Jersey  blood.  It 
is  of  particular  interest  as  the  oAvner  has 
never  at  any  time  used  any  purebred 
sii‘es.  His  bulls  as  Avell  as  coavs  have 
been  picked  entirely  on  their  individuali¬ 


ty.  Compared  with  other  cattle  through 
this  section  they  certainly  looked  good. 

Mr.  Knight  keeps  around  30  mature 
females,  with  about  15  to  20  milking. 
His  herd  is  fully  accredited  and  tick 
free.  They  average  slightly  over  4  per 
cent  fat.  No  milk  records  other  than 
general  observation  are  kept.  He  had  20 
coavs  milking,  which  Avere  producing  a 
total  of  50  gallons  per  day.  He  stated 
his  herd  and  system  are  representative  of 
the  better  type  dairy  farmers  in  Southern 
Georiga.  He  plans  to  obtain  a  good  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  bull,  and  use  him  on  his 
heifers.  He  has  a  ready  sale  in  Bruns- 
Avick,  Ga.,  for  all  the  milk  produced,  at 
18  cents  per  quart.  Some  of  his  top 
coavs  Avere  milking  five  gallons  per  day. 
He  figures  an  average  lactation  period 
for  his  herd  to  be  nine  months. 

The  coavs  are  milked  by  hand  under  an 
open  shed,  or  right  out  in  the  lot.  At 
milking*  time  they  are  fed  a  concentrate 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
shorts,  cornmeal  and  a  20-per-cent  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  mixture.  The  present  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  the  combined  concentrate  is 
$40  per  ton.  Cottonseed  hulls,  costing  65 
cents  per  hundred,  delivered  at  the  farm, 
constitute  the  sole  roughage.  The  aver¬ 
age  Aveight  of  the  coavs  is  around  750  lbs. 
They  were  fed  an  aA7erage  of  12  to  14  lbs. 
of  ceneentrates  and  all  the  cotton  seed 
hulls  they  Avould  eat. 

Mr.  Knight  and  his  tAvo  boys  do  all 
the  labor,  including  retail  delivery.  Any 
excess  milk  is  readily  disposed  of  in  the 
stores  at  60  cents  per  gallon.  They  keep 
a  feAV  hogs,  but,  attempt  no  crop  farm¬ 
ing  of  any  kind.  At  prices  quoted,  a 
three-gallon  coav  would  be  returning  at 
least  $1.80  over  daily  feed  cost.  It  looked 
like  a  profitable  proposition,  and  Mr. 
Knight  said  he  so  considered  it.  They 
had  a  nice  modern  home,  including  all 
conveniences,  and  the  place  looked  clean 
and  inviting.  This  section  of  the  South 
seems  to  offer  some  good  possibilities  for 
the  disposal  of  quite  a  feAV  of  our  good 
eastern  surplus  registered  young  bulls. 
The  breeders  appear  to  be  ready  and 
looking  for  further  herd  improvements. 

It  is  noticeable  the  farther  south  one 
travels  the  less  prominence  one  finds 
given  to  beef  on  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
menu,  particularly  in  the  small  or  me¬ 
dium-sized  towns.  Chicken  or  fish  are 
given  the  place  of  prominence.  The  na¬ 
tive  cattle  certainly  make  a  tough  piece 
of  beef ;  very  little  Avestern  beef  is  han¬ 
dled  by  the  retail  shops  except  in  the 
larger  cities,  perhaps  this  field,  due  to 
tourist  travel,  will  be  found  to  be  a 
profitable  outlet  for  considerable  volume 
of  the  new  frozen  packaged  meat  cuts. 

Route  17  misses  the  famous  Georgia 
peach  districts  entirely,  so  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  industry  should  take  an 
eastern  route.  Turpentine  is  being  col¬ 
lected  in  numerous  small  groves  near  the 
highway.  The  pecan  industry  is  assum¬ 
ing  considerable  proportions.  The  paper- 
shell  variety  retail  at  roadside  stands  at 
tAvo  pounds  for  $1.  These  are  put  up  in 
tAvo-pound  cloth  sacks.  It  requires  sev¬ 
eral  years  for  the  trees  to  mature.  They 


.4  Mature  Native  Georgia  Soto.  She  car¬ 
ries  Hampshire  markings,  weight  about 
150  pounds ,  and  can  run  ivith  the  speed 
of  a  deer. 

will  produce  from  20  to  40  bushels  an¬ 
nually  per  tree.  They  are  planted  in 
roAvs,  as  seedling  pecans,  about  20  feet 
apart.  There  are  several  types  or  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  mature  nuts,  based  on  size 
and  thinness  of  shell.  Some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones  are  Sly  or  Mobile,  Avhich  are 
quite  large;  the  Stuart  is  thicker  or  at 
least  harder  shelled ;  seedlings,  which  are 
used  for  planting;  Dixie  Mixed,  which 
include  assorted  varieties  and  sizes,  and 
the  Paper  Shell,  which  hull  easily  and 
carry  large  meats.  R.  \V.  DUCK. 


A  Group  of  Native  Cows  Grazing  Near  the  Highway  in  Southeastern  Georgia. 
These  mature  cows  iveigh  about  450  to  500  pounds. 


A  Profitable  Herd  of  Jerseys  Near  Brunsioick,  Ga.  They  were  produced  entirely 
by  selection  from  native  stock.  Their  average  weight  is  about  <oO  pounds. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Of  the  three  members  of  the  order  who 
attended  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Grange  who  passed  the  50-year 
mile  post  in  Grange  membership,  one, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Morton,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio,  died  Jan.  5.  She  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grange  for  57  years  and  her 
husband  had  been  a  member  50  years. 
She  was  a  charter  member  of  Morris 
Grange  of  Knox  County,  organized  in 
1S74. 

State  Grange  Master  Fred  J.  Free¬ 
stone  of  New  lrork  held  three  regional 
conferences  for  his  county  deputies  on 
March  9,  10  and  12  at  Syracuse,  Albany 
and  Rochester.  This  is  a  new  feature  in 
the  work  of  the  deputies  of  New  York 
State  and  is  expected  to  be  followed  by  a 
much  greater  extension  of  the  order  in 
the  Empire  State. 

The  official  directory  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  just  issued  from  the  office 
of  State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley,  of 
Sennett,  Cayuga  County,  contains  the 
time  of  meeting  of  all  the  subordinate 
Granges  of  the  State.  This  is  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Olean  session  of  the  State  Grange.  It 
also  contains  the  official  list  of  the 
Juvenile  Granges  of  the  State,  arranged 
by  counties.  Onondaga  County  leads  with 
nine  Juvenile  Granges.  The  other  leaders 
are:  Monroe,  6;  St.  Lawrence,  6;  Gen¬ 
esee,  5 ;  Livingston,  5 ;  Oswego,  5.  Yates 
County  "has  the  largest  percentage  of 
Juvenile  Granges,  with  four  Juveniles 
in  its  six  Subordinate  Granges,  a  record 
of  60%  per  cent.  Onondaga  comes  sec¬ 
ond  with  nine  Juveniles  in  its  28  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges,  a  record  of  32  per  cent. 
St.  Lawrence  County  has  added  two  more 
Juvenile  Granges  to  its  roster  since  Jan. 
1,  making  the  county’s  total  eight 
Granges. 

The  Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange, 
which  has  been  a  generous  giver  to  the 
Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  1924.  made  an  additional  gift 
of  $50  to  the  fund  at  the  Pomona’s  March 
quarterly  meeting.  The  Pomona  also  con¬ 
tributed'  $25  to  the  Red  Cross  drought 
relief  fund.  The  Grange  also  gave  its 
approval  to  the  resolution  of  Mrs.  Rhoda 
Fox  Graves,  St.  Lawrence  County  As¬ 
semblyman,  providing  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  New  York  Legislature  of  the 
milk  industry,  to  determine  the  reason 
for  the  large  spread  between  the  price 
paid  the  milk  producer  and  the  price  paid 
for  the  milk  by  the  consumer.  Mrs  Graves 
represents  the  leading  dairy  county  of 
the  Empire  State.  The  June  session  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange  will 
be  held  with  Kirkland  Grange  at 
Redwood. 

At  the  March  session  of  the  Lewis 
County  Pomona,  held  at  Lowville,  the 
Grange  went  on  record  as  favoring  the 
proposed  county  library  bill,  the  Graves 
resolution  for  an  investigation  of  the 
milk  industry  in  New  York  State  and 
Assemblyman  Sheldon’s  bill  imposing  an 
additional  five-cent  tax  on  oleo  in  New 
York  State.  Lewis  County  is  the  home 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  lecturer  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange.  At.  the 
March  Pomona  Miss  Arthur  presented  a 
velvet  altar  cloth  to  be  contested  for  by 
the  Granges  of  Lewis  County  and  which 
will  become  the  property  of  any  Grange 
winning  it  three  years  in  succession.  The 
altar  cloth  is  to  be  won  on  a  scale  of 
points  awarded  for  good  work  in  con¬ 
ferring  degrees,  putting  on  good  lecturers 
programs,  contributing  to  the  Revolving 
Scholarship  Fund,  community  welfare 
work,  etc.  Assemblyman  E.  M.  Sheldon 
spoke  before  the  Pomona  on  the  work  of 
the  State  Legislature.  The  June  session 
of  the  Pomona  will  be  held  with  Glendale 
Grange.  The  Pomona  has  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  unite  with  Oneida  and  Oswego 
Counties  in  a  tri-county  picnic.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Pomona  Master  John  D.  Peter¬ 
son  and  County  Deputy  E.  F.  Linstruth. 

Grange  spirit  is  very  active  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  one  of  the  big  Grange 
counties  of  the  Empire  State.  Over  300 
members  attended  the  March  Pomona, 
held  at  Payson  Hall,  Canton,  at  St.  Law¬ 
rence  University,  the  home  of  the  Canton 
State  School  of  Agriculture.  The  pro¬ 
grams  of  St.  Lawrence  Pomona  are  al¬ 
ways  noted  for  their  excellence  and  that 
of  March  4  was  fully  up  to  the  county’s 
high  mark.  County  Deputy  Albert  W. 
Hull  announced  that  the  county’s  region¬ 
al  lecturers’  conference  would  be  held  at 
Canton  April  25,  with  State  Lecturer 
Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  in  charge.  County 
Agent  L.  II.  Claus  gave  a  talk  on  the 
work  of  the  cow  testing  associations  and 
dairy  record  clubs,  so  important  at  the 
present  time  as  a  means  of  solving  the 
problem  of  profitable  milk  production.  A 
new  Juvenile  Grange  was  reported  from 
Potsdam  Grange,  making  eight  Juveniles 
in  the  county.  This  places  St.  Lawrence 
in  second  place  among  the  counties  of  the 
State  in  Juvenile  work,  Onondaga  County 
being  first.  Crary  Mills  Juvenile  re¬ 
ported  a  membership  of  90.  Prof.  Bushey, 
of  Cornell,  gave  an  illustrated  address 
on  “Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds”  and 
at  the  evening  session  Treasurer  E.  J. 
Walrath  of  the  Grange  League  Federa- 
Jon  told  in  detail  of  the  working  of  this 
co-operative  organization.  Mr.  Walrath 
is  also  the  chairman  of  the  State  Grange 
executive  committee.  The  noon  luncheon 
and  the  dinner  were  served  to  the  Pomona 
members  by  the  students  of  the  Home 


Economics  department  of  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture,  at  Canton.  Gouv- 
erneur  and  Richville  Granges  won  the 
first  and  second  Pomona  prizes  respec¬ 
tively  for  accomplishing  through  their 
Home  Economics  committees  the  piece  of 
welfare  work  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
community.  Next  year  six  prizes  will  be 
awarded  by  Pomona  in  this  work,  the 
awards  being  in  groups  of  three,  divided 
according  to  membership.  The  first  group 
will  include  Granges  with  a  membership 
up  to  100,  the  second  group  from  100  to 
167  and  the  third  above  167.  Two  prizes 
will  be  given  in  each  group,  $10  for  first 
and  $5  for  second,  a  total  of  $45.  De- 
peyster  Juvenile  Grange  was  one  of  the 
Juveniles  receiving  a  State  Grange  ban¬ 
ner  this  year. 


Canadian  Ayrshire  Records 

The  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  during  February, 
received  126  reports  of  cows  and  heifers 
which  have  qualified  in  the  R.  O.  P. — 48 
in  the  365-day  division  and  78  in  the 
honor  roll  of  305-day  division.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  worthy  of  mention  that  in  the  365- 
day  division  32  of  the  48  records  were 
made  on  two  milkings  a  day. 

The  leader  in  the  mature  class  was 
Tulloehgorum  Dorothy,  owned  by  Direc¬ 
tor,  Experimental  Farms,  Indian  Head, 
Sask.,  with  a  record  of  16,463  lbs.  of 
milk,  657  lbs.  of  fat.  Girolle,  owned  by 
Ecole  d’ Agriculture  d’Oka,  La  Trappe, 
Que.,  gave  14,077  lbs.  of  milk,  560  lbs. 
of  fat.  Petonne,  owned  by  Nazaire 
Begin,  Nazareth,  Que.,  gave  14,121  lbs. 
of  milk,  541  lbs.  of  fat. 

In  the  four-year-old  class,  Louisanne 
Stella,  owned  by  La  Corporation,  du  Col- 
legede  1’Assomption,  l’Assomption,  Que., 
came  first  with  12,371  lbs.  of  milk,  520 
lbs.  of  fat,  average  test  4.20  per  cent  fat. 
Torr’s  Nancy,  owned  by  Cumming  Broth¬ 
ers,  Lancaster,  Ont,.,  gave  12,149  lbs.  of 
milk,  498  lbs.  of  fat,  average  test  4.10 
per  cent  fat. 

The  three-year-old  class  was  led  by 
Fifine  d’Alexandre,  owned  by  ,T.  Jules 
Belanger,  St.  Alexandre,  Que.,  with  10,- 
308  lbs.  of  milk,  529  lbs.  of  fat,  average 
test  5.13  per  cent  fat.  Brooklane  White 
Beauty,  owned  by  Director,  Experimen¬ 
tal  Farms,  Kapuskasing,  Ont.,  gave  13,- 
303  lbs.  of  milk,  516  lbs.  of  fat.  Butte- 
side  Rosita,  owned  by  Alberta  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
gave  12,572  lbs.  of  milk,  497  lbs.  of  fat. 

Paulette,  owned  by  Oscar  Cormier, 
L’Assomption,  Que.,  led  the  two-year-old 
class  with  10,337  lbs.  of  milk,  428  lbs.  of 
fat,  average  test  4.14  per  cent.  Nether- 
hall  Lucy,  owned  by  W.  H.  Coverdale, 
Portsmouth,  Ont.,  gave  9,398  lbs.  of  milk, 
425  lbs.  of  fat,  average  test  4.52  per 
cent  fat.  Burnside  Guide’s  Sadie,  owned 
by  R.  R.  Ness  &  Sons,  Howiek,  Que., 
gave  9,822  lbs.  of  milk,  407  lbs.  of  fat, 
average  test  4.14  per  cent  fat. 


Livestock  Sales 

March  25. — Guernseys;  H.  W.  Gris¬ 
wold,  W.  Salem,  Wis. 

March  2(5. — Holsteins  ;  Crestover  Farm 
Dispersal,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


Coming"  Meetings  and  Shows 

March  16-21.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  YTork 
City. 

March  24-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Orono,  Maine. 

June  3-5. — American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,,  Ashviile,  N.  C. 

Sept.  7-12. — New  Y’ork  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  BETTER  WAY 
TO  PET  EP 
HAY” 


FREE 

BOOKLET 

describing  easier, cheap 
er,  quicker  method  of  put¬ 
ting  up  hay  sent  to  any  tractor 
owner  who  feeds  20  tons  of  hay  or 
more  per  year.  Write  Feed  Service  Dept.,H5 
Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y, 


GUERNSEYS 


UERNSEY  CATTLE 

Tuberculin  Tested 


Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  tor  service. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Figs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  N:  Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE  GUERNSEYS 

TYPE  -  QUALITY  —  PRODUCTION 

Bulls  by  Proven  Sires  out  of  A.  R.  Cows  with  records  up 
to  750  Jbs.  fat.  The  price  is  right. 

R.  A.  LAMBERT  ...  Clinton,  IS.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

CUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $36  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 


MORE  PROFIT  WITH 
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BARN  EQUIPMENT 

THOUSANDS  of  farmers  are  making 
more  money  —  every  year — -with 
Louden  bam  equipment.  So  can 
you.  It  will  pay  you  to  have  it. 
Makes  bam  work  easier;  ends 
drudgery.  Simplest,  longest 
lasting  equipment.  Send 
for  illustrated  printed 
matter  today  on  steel 
stalls,  water  bowls, 
stanchions,  litter 
carriers,  hay  tools 
etc.  A  postcard 
will  do. 

MAILIT 
NOW 


Before 
You 

Build  or 
Remodel  any 
Farm  Building 

GET  THIS 


'T'ELLS  you  things  you  should 
know  before  you  spend  a  dime 
in  building  or  remodeling  any  farm 
building.  You  need  this  information. 
Don’t  start  anything  until  you  get  it. 
Send  name,  address  and  number  of 
cows  you  milk,  for  your  free  booklet. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

2621  CourtSt.  (Est.  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa  | 

Branches:  Albany,  Toledo,  St.  Paul, 

Lob  An&eles,  San  Francisco 


.50 

TWOCOW 

PORTABLE 

ELECTRIC 


HINMAN  MILKER 

You  can  unpack  a  Hinman  Portable 
and  go  to  milking.  Works  anywhere — 
powered  with  G.  E.  electric  motor ;  or 
at  small  additional  cost,  gas  engine. 
It’s  cheaper  to  milk  the  Hinman  Way 
than  by  hand.  .  .  Milk  is  Cleaner.  .  . 
Uniform  milking  is  better  for  cows. 
Quick  Easy  Cleaning.  An  unequaled 
record  of  23  years’  success. 


for  our  literature.  Hinman  Milkers  portable 
or  installed  types  will  fit  your  needs. 

Highest  quality  at  lowest  prices. 

Write  today. 

Hinman  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

Fourth  Street 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted 


NEW! 

Imperishable 
CAST  STONE 

SILO  I 

i 


Now  we  also  offer  an  improved  type  of  permanent 
cast  stone  silo.  Write  for  free  information.  Say 
whether  interested  in  wood  or  cast  stone.  Get  special 
low  prices  this  month. 


HARDER  SILO  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Box  R-3J  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  .*.  | 

5th  Modified  Accredited  Area  in  U.  S. 

Just  Reaccredited— No  Reactors 
Found  in  8  Townships 

For  eight  years  this  Ass’n.  has  been  selling  cows 
to  dealers  and  farmers.  The  great  majority  of  our 
business  is  built  up  by  men  who  buy  here  and  re¬ 
turn  for  more  or  send  their  neighbors.  We  have 
dealers  who  have  purchased  from  us  for  years.  Car¬ 
loads  shipped  East  on  meat  and  fruit  trains  having 
very  fast  schedules,  main  line  loading  facilities,  as¬ 
sembly  and  test  bam  at  railroad  yards,  all  breeds 
purebred  or  grade  for  sale,  full  time  fleldman  always 
available.  Write  us  your  needs,  we  will  quote  you 
actual  carload  averages. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


HEREFORDS 

We  offer  for  sale  two  high-class  young  bulls 
ready  for  service:  two  small  foundation 
herds  each  consisting  of  five  heifers  and  a 
bull.  One  group  line  bred.  Herd  accredited. 
Write  for  information. 

BR00KVALE  FARM,  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


For  sale -Registered  Jerseys- Herd  Est.  1902 

6  extra  choice  young  bulls  from  It.  of  M.  dams. 

5  heifer  calves  over  6  months,  beauties. 

7  2-year  heifers,  some  fresh  and  others  springing. 

10  young  cows,  bred  and  springers,  show  quality. 

Sybils  and  Nobles  in  fine  condition.  Come  and  see  them. 
L.  D.  COWDEN  -  -  Fredonia,  New  York 


[ 


] 


SWINE 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  $4.00 
9  weeks  old,  $4.»0 
10  weeks  old,  16.00 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI  t?l°o496MASS" 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  your  pigs  where  you  will  get  service  and 
satisfaction.  Big  Type  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed— Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed: 


6-7  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $4.25  each 

8-9  Weeks  Old  .  .  .  $4.50  each 

10  Week  Old.  .  .  .  $5.00  each 


vaccination  cnarge.  omp  any  number  C.  O  D  on 
approval.  I  know  what  the  hog  feeder  must  have 
for  quality  pigs  and  can  give  my  customers  real 
value  and  service  at  all  times— when  you  are  ready 
for  your  pigs— write  telegraph  or  phone,  W.  J. 
IHILKY,  Lexington,  Mass.-Tel  1085  and 
get  the  best. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

“Our  Long  List  of  satisfied  customers  is  your 
guarantee. 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.25 
8  weeks  old  $4.50 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity 
we  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged’ 
fast  growing  strain  from  quality  hoars  and  sows— Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.  Will  ship  C.O.JJ.  on  approval 
crated  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  nirfi 
V  AND  DUROC  IlllJ 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $5.00  each 

C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 

FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostlv  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 

n  REG.  CUI|||r  All  aprea  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pattinc- 
UUROC  Off  I  lit  ton  «t  8on,  Merrificld,  N.  Y . 

flHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 
u  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Fells.  M.y. 

DOGS 

Choice  German  Police  Pups 

Best  breeding,  shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Price  de¬ 
livered,  Males  $15,  Females  $10.  Pedigrees  furnished. 

8,  F.  STOKE  ...  Marydel,  M<1. 

CHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
w  Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Montieello,  lone 

For  Sale—POLICE  AND  BEAGLE  DOGS 

Male  Raccoons,  Red  and  Cross  Foxes,  and  new  laid  eggs. 
F.  E.  PIERSON  R.  1  Groton,  New  York 

fneltpr  Enamel  Pune  2  mos.old,  long  ears,  wavy  coats, 
CUIHCI  opailiei  rups  healthy-malos  *10,  females  $5! 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  0.  11.  ltll.EY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

HORSES 

M  l  ■  We  are  offering  Stallions  and 

KQ  IYIQIIC  Mares  from  yearlings  to  mature 
UIjBM  IdllA  horses.  Pleased  to  show  them 
and  quote  interesting  prices. 

HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  -  Beaver*  Fa 

BELMONT  FARM  PERCBERONS 

6  Registered  Mares,  excellent  foundation  stock,  some 
with  sucking  colts.  3  young  Stallions  of  best  breeding. 

Write  H.  11.  BELL  &  SONS,  Jit.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Parrhornnc  8  a,'h  5-year  Gray  Stallions  and 

rciblieiuiia  several  good  Young  Mares  tor  sale. 
WM.  A.  REID  Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Pnniee  for  children,  also  STALLION  8; 

onetiana  romes  mares  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  *.  e.  PORTER  PORT  FARMS,  Atwafer.otiin 

Fftr  Cola  Eight-year-old  Saddle  Horse.  R.  I,.  DINSMOOR, 
TUI  udlC  CHILDREN’S  VILLAGE,  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 

Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvllle,  Penn. 

Rahhik  &  SnnnliPH  CompIete  descriptive  literature. 

ndUUIlb  CL  ouppnes  »uIr(Ficey.  Jr  .115-0 , Valley Slteam ,R 

fiflATG  hine  y°un£>  Toggen burg  bucks  and  does,  *15- 
UUMIO.  *20  each.  H.  I.  COGGES1IALL,  Wortendyke,  N.  J. 

.*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  | 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pine  Plain.,  N.  V. 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  Cattle 

Three  cows  with  calves  at  side  and  rebred,  three  May 
heifer  calves.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

75  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle  pu!l.lcl,mauctioi« 

EARV1LLE,  N.  Y„  APRIL  I,  1931 

including  60  fresh  and  close  springers,  15  bulls  from 
yearly  record  dams.  They  will  sell  reasonable— healthy 
and  guaranteed.  Write  now  for  catalog,  which  is 
ready.  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Wanted -checaapshfor- Good  Milking  Cow 

About  1  yrs.  old,  preferably  Jersey,  guaranteed  healthy, 
registered  and  blood  tested.  Also  a  good  working  horse. 
AMERICAN  CAME  CORPORATION,  Chester,  N.  1.  New  York 
Office:  160  Nassau  Street,  1’boue:  Beekmaa  3-3268.9 


Forsgate  Farms  Holsteins 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  299-day  herd 
average;  12.231  pounds  milk;  4.142  pounds  fat.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  blood-tested.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  j. 
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Government  Prohibits  Vet¬ 
erinary  Nostrums 

Dr.  II.  E.  Moskey,  veterinarian,  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  says 
that  no  drug  preparations  bearing  claims 
for  the  cure  of  contagious  abortion  of 
cattle  are  moving  in  interstate  commerce 


were  collected  and  analyzed.  Most  of 
them  consisted  essentially  of  medicated 
colored  water,  colored  table  salt,  table 
salt  with  carbolic  acid,  brown  sugar  and 
bran,  creosote,  or  drugs  acting  as  irri¬ 
tants  or  vascular  stimulants.  Some  of 
these  were  simple  and  inexpensive  drugs 
disguised  in  different  ways.  Others  were 
mineral  mixtures  with  or  without  added 
drugs  of  any  kind. 

One  so-called  ‘remedy”  for  contagious 
abortion,  which  was  proved  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  court  to  be  fraudulently 
labeled,  was  tested  on  cattle  by  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Although 
the  bureau  proved  that  this  preparation 
was  ineffective  in  the  prevention  or  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  disease,  the  manufacturer 
was  able  to  present  to  the  department 
many  letters  testifying  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  had  been  effective  in  curing  the  dis¬ 
ease.  ‘This,”  says  Doctor  Moskey,  “is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  contagious 
abortion  of  cattle  tends  to  die  out  in  herds 
to  which  no  susceptible  animals  are  added. 
Many  livestock  owners  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  various  medicinal  agents 
were  effective,  when  in  reality  the  im¬ 
proved  conditions  in  their  herds  were  the 
result  of  an  acquired  immunity  or  tol¬ 
erance  to  the  disease. 

“None  of  the  preparations  studied  by 
the  department  would  have  the  slightest 
value  in  the  prevention  or  treatment  of 
contagious  abortion  or  any  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  may  follow  it,  such  as 
sterility  and  other  breeding  troubles.  In 
the  opinion  of  modern  veterinary  medical 
authorities  there  is  no  drug  or  mixture 
of  drugs  now  known  that  is  effective  in 
the  prevention  or  treatment  of  contagious 
abortion.  Following  the  decision  of  the 
court  against  one  of  these  fraudulently 
labeled  abortion  remedies  and  a  study  of 
the  preparations  offered  to  the  public  as 
a  treatment  for  this  disease,  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
food  and  drugs  act,  warned  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  such  preparations  that  their 
articles  were  considered  misbranded,  and, 
if  shipped  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
act,  the  products  would  be  seized  and 
would  render  the  shipper  liable  to  prose¬ 
cution.  As  a  result  of  this  notice,  the 
manufacturers  of  alleged  abortion  reme¬ 
dies  voluntarily  removed  their  prepara¬ 
tions  from  the  market  or  struck  out  all 
unwarranted  claims  from  the  labels.” 


Sores  on  Cow’s  Teats 

We  have  a  cow  which  has  sore  teats. 
The  sores  are  like  blisters.  They  come 
and  go.  If  they  do  not  burst  they  get  as 
large  as  a  medium-sized  button.  _  When 
they  burst,  it  forms  a  scab.  This  scab 
comes  off  in  a  few  days.  After  the  scab 
comes  off,  the  teat  seems  allright  until 
another  sore  comes.  The  sores  do  not 
seem  to  hurt  her.  G.  B. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  the  cow  is  af¬ 
fected  with  cowpox,  but  there  is  also  a 
false  form  of  cowpox  which  presents 
somewhat  similar  symptoms.  In  true 
cowpox,  which  is  caused  by  a  virus  which 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  strongest  micros¬ 
cope  and  which  passes  through  a  fine 
porcelain  filter,  the  characteristic  papule 
or  sore  on  the  teat  is  oval  in  shape,  with 
a  zone  of  purplish  skin  around  it,  and  a 
concave  or  depressed  top,  with  the  straw- 
colored  lymph  contained  in  several  com¬ 
partments. 

These  papules  form  only  on  the  teats, 
as  a  rule,  but  a  few  sometimes  form  on 
the  udder,  or  they  may  break  out  on 
the  lips  of  a  nursing  calf.  When  the 
papule  bursts  and  discharges,  a  brown 
crust  or  scab  forms,  and  when  that  comes 
off  or  is  rubbed  off  by  the  fingers  when 
milking,  a  pock  mark  forms  and  remains 
for  some  time. 

Cowpox  is  communicable  to  the  milker, 
and  the  papules  that  form  on  his  hands 
constitute  vaccination  vasieles.  When 
they  heal  the  person  is  left  immune  to 
smallpox.  It  was  by  noting  that  fact 
that  Jenner  discovered  and  perfected  vac¬ 
cination  of  man  against  smallpox.  When 
the  first  crop  of  papules  has  run  its 


course,  fresh  ones  tend  to  form  elsewhere 
on  the  teat  or  on  a  different  teat,  but 
the  attack  should  subside  in  about  20 
days.  In  the  false  form  of  cowpox  pus 
forms  in  the  sores,  instead  of  lymph,  the 
pustules  are  conical,  and  not  concave, 
and  the  pus  is  contained  in  but  one  com¬ 
partment.  There  is  no  zone  of  purple 


but  a  large  and  spreading  sore  may  be 
present  and  others  form  in  succession. 
There  is  no  definite  course  to  the  attack. 
It  may  become  chronic,  unless  properly 
treated,  and  eventually  may  cause  ruinous 
garget  (mastitis). 

When  a  case  of  cowpox  occurs,  the 
chief  object  in  dealing  with  it  should  be 
to  prevent  spread  of  the  disease  to  other 
cows.  The  infection  is  readily  canned  by 
the  milker’s  hands  from  cow  to  cow,  and, 
in  the  first  place,  may  have  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  cow  by  a  milker  who 
was  recently  vaccinated  or  who  was  con¬ 
valescing  from  smallpox.  Isolate  the  af¬ 
fected  cow.  Have  her  milked  by  a  person 
who  does  not  milk  other  cows.  Discard 
the  milk  at  the  outset  of  the  attack, 
when  the  cow  has  fever.  Twice  daily 
immerse  the  affected  teats  in  hot  water 
containing  all  the  boric  acid  it  will  dis¬ 
solve.  Then  dry  them  gently  and  apply  a 
paste  of  about  equal  quantities  of  cold- 
pressed  castor  oil  and  bismuth  subnitrate. 
If  any  sore  is  then  tardy  in  healing,  ap¬ 
ply  twice  daily  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 


tincture  of  iodine  and  three  parts  of 
vaseline.  If  that  does  not  suffice,  apply 
tincture  of  iodine  a  few  times,  and  then 
use  the  bismuth-castor  oil  salve,  or  apply 
benzoated  oxid  of  zinc  ointment. 

If  a  milking  tube  must  be  used  when 
the  teats  are  very  sore,  always  cleanse 
and  boil  the  tube  before  use ;  also  smear 
it  with  carbolized  vaseline.  Unless  that 
care  is  taken  the  tube  will  be  about  cer¬ 
tain  to  introduce  germs  and  cause  de¬ 
structive  mastitis. 

When  the  false  form  of  cowpox  is 
present  it  has  been  contracted  from  con¬ 
tact  of  the  teats  with  a  dirty  floor  or 
yard,  or  the  infection  has  been  carried 
by  the  milker’s  hand's.  Prevention  is  im¬ 
portant.  Keep  the  floors  clean,  and 
cleanse  the  teats  before  and  after  each 
milking.  Milk  with  clean,  dry  hands.  If 
sore  conditions  start,  also  disinfect  the 
teats,  after  each  milking,  by  immersing 
them  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  one  per  cent 
solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  (“B-K”) 
or  clorinated  lime.  Treat  an  established 
case  by  the  immersion  method  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  iodine  ointment.  A.  s.  A. 


Frozen  Milk 

R.  G.  Connelly,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Station,  makes  the  following  statement 
about  this  common  Winter  occurrence : 

“Milk  that  has  frozen  and  thawed  may 
be  a  cause  for  concern  on  the  part  of 
both  producers  and  consumers  because  of 
its  altered  physical  structure.  Consumers 


are  likely  to  believe  that  such  milk  is 
of  poor  quality  because  of  its  watered 
or  diluted  taste.  Yet  the  milk  is  of 
exactly  the  same  composition  as  when  it 
came  from  the  cow,  and  its  nutritive 
value  remains  unimpaired.  The  small 
white  specks  in  thawed  milk  also  arouse 
the  consumers’  suspicions.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  nothing  more  than  casein,  a 
part  of  the  milk  protein,  which  has 
been  precipitated  by  freezing  and  thawing. 

“When  milk  freezes  the  cream  line  is 
reduced  and  consumers  find  another  cause 
for  complaint.  In  these  cases,  the  eye 
deceives,  since  the  actual  percentage  of 
butterfat  in  the  milk  remains  unchanged 
despite  an  apparent  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  cream.  This  is  because  the  but¬ 
terfat  globules  form  in  closely  compacted 
clumps  as  milk  freezes. 

“Producers  who  sell  their  milk  on  the 
basis  of  butterfat  content  may  observe 
variations  in  butterfat  tests  during  freez¬ 
ing  weather.  This  is  because  that  part 
of  the  milk  which  freezes,  while  consist¬ 
ing  largely  of  water,  also  may  contain  a 
large  amount  of  cream.  Unless  this  cream 
is  thoroughly  distributed  throughout  the 
milk  as  it  is  thawed  before  testing  for 
butterfat,  inaccuracies  will  result.  Vari¬ 
ations  in  the  test  are  also  caused  ’by  the 
engulfing  of  small  clumps  of  butterfat 
globules  by  casein  particles.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  frozen  milk  should 
be  entirely  melted,  and  mixed  thoroughly 
by  pouring  from  one  container  to  an¬ 
other,  before  making  a  test  for  butterfat.” 


Q/lnnouncing  a  NEW 
International  Harvester 
Product . the 

McCormick  -  Deering 

MILKER 


THE  NEW  McCORMICK 'DEERING  MILKER  is  ready! 

It  is  something  entirely  new  in  design,  construction,  and 
operation.  And  it  has  more  than  proved  itself  satisfactory 
to  hundreds  of  dairymen  who  know  the  meaning  of  good  milk' 
ing.  Comments  coming  from  every  side  point  to  its  simplicity, 
compactness,  and  easy  cleaning,  as  well  as  its  remarkable  features 
of  sanitation  which  enable  McCormick'Deering  Milker  owners 
to  produce  a  high  grade  milk  with  low  bacteria  count. 

Dairying  is  more  pleasant  and  profitable  with  the  McCor' 
mick'Deering  Milker.  Its  use  not  only  eliminates  the  tiresome 
task  of  milking  by  hand  but  saves  more  than  50  per  cent  in 
time  and  labor,  effecting  important  reductions  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing  milk.  In  addition,  the  McCormick'Deering  tends  to 
increase  milk  production  through  its  regular,  easy,  natural  mas' 
saging  action. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  McCormick'Deering  Milker 
has  been  preceded  by  years  of  faureaching  research  and  painstaking  development 
work  by  the  Harvester  Company,  resulting  in  a  combination  of  features  of  excep' 
tional  interest  and  value.  The  patented  pump  provides  a  uniform  vacuum  to  the 
pulsator,  which,  in  turn,  regulates  the  speed  at  which  the  suction  and  massaging 
action  is  supplied  to  each  teat.  The  positive  no'oil,  no 'spring  pulsator  operates 
efficiently,  regardless  of  temperature. 

The  new  milker  is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  made  to 
the  McCormick'Deering  line  in  recent  years.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  it  will  make  as  great  a  hit  as  the  McCormick'Deering 
balbbearing  cream  separator  made  when  first  announced. 

Write  us  for  fully  illustrated  folder  and  arrange  to  see  the 
new  McCormick'Deering  Milker  in  the  dealer’s  store  at  your 
first  opportunity. 


The  McCormick-Deering  teat-cup  cluster  assembly  provides 
a  uniform  distribution  of  weight  which  permits  the  milking 
of  cows  with  mis-shapen  udders  or  abnormal  teats. 


The  fully  enclosed,  no-oil,  no  ¬ 
spring  pulsator  is  positive  in 
action  and  operates  success¬ 
fully  regardless  of  climatic 
conditions. 


1131-1931 


McCORMICK  REAPER 
CENTENNIAL 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


The  McCormick-Deering 
two-piece  teat-cup  assembly 
consists  of  a  high-grade  flex¬ 
ible  rubber  liner  and  metal 
shell.  Note  how  easy  *•<*»*• 
cup  is  taken  aparV,  v/L-ch 
makes  it  sanitary  and  easy 
to  wash.  A 


LOWER  PRODUCTION  COSTS  MEAN  HIGHER  PROFITS 


at  the  present  time,  .so  far  as  officials  of  skin  around  the  pimple,  but  the  skin  may 
the  U.  S.  Department  know.  be  highly  inflamed  and  red.  No  pock 

In  four  years  hundreds  of  samples  mark  remains  when  the  pus  discharges, 
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Finest,  Fastest 
Electric  Animal 
Clipper 

Universal  motor 
for  any 
110-120  volt 
direct  or 
alternating 
current — also 
supplied  for 
32  'volt 
and 

220  'volt 


50 


With  built  on  alumi¬ 
num  handle  $19.50 


Stewart 

CLIPM  ASTER 


It’s  the  world’s  fastest.  Has  100%  reserve  power.  Ball 
bearing  tension,  best  ever  devised  and  keeps  plates  sharp 
longest.  The  Clipraaster  makes  animal  clipping  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy.  Has  perfect  balance  with  easy,  comfortable 
grip  in  any  clipping  position.  Quality  built  throughout. 
25  feet  of  rubber  covered  cord  plugs  in  any  light  socket. 
Fully  guaranteed  by  world’s  oldest  established  and  lar¬ 
gest  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing  machines.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  sentdirect;  $2  with  order,  balance  on  arrival. 
Get  catalog  describing  this  and  other  models  of  world’s 
largest  line  of  clipping  and  shearing  machines.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  5598  Roosevelt  Rd„  Chicago. 


i&tt 


1 


KRESO 
DIPN°I 


i 


GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDES 
DISINFECTANT 


Standardized \ 


Helps  Protect  Live  Stock  & 
Poultry  from  Parasites  &  Disease 

Purchase  Kreso  Dip  No.  i  at  drug  stores 


When  writing  for  “Farm  Sanitation” 
booklet,  address: 

Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  K-39-N 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  •  Walkervilie,  Ontario 


NIMAIl  llItT  U 


New  Electric  Animal  Clipper 
Only  $28  Complete 

The  new  Andis  Animal  Clipper  is  a  one-man 
portable  electric  machine.  Easy  to  handle — 
weighs  only  3  lbs.  Fast-clips  udder  and  flanks 
of  8  to  12  cows  an  hour.  Motor  and  three-inch 
clipper  built  into  one  balanced  unit.  Complete 
with  20-ft.  cord — fits  any  light  socket.  No 
bothersome  stands — no  twisting  shafts.  Roller 
bearing  tension  on  cutting  plates  insures  long  life. 
See  your  dealer  or  send  $2.00  down  payment, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Specify  voltage.  Use  7  days— 
if  not  fully  satisfied,  return  clipper  and  get  your 
money  back.  $28.00  complete.  Fully  guaranteed. 

ANDIS  CLIPPER  COMPANY 
1652  Layard  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 


FARQUHAR 
PORTABLE 
SAWMILLS 

Sizes  to  Meet 
Local  Needs 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

FARQUHAR  Box  503  York,  Pa. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


iULa 

oore  Bros.  Purpul  Medicated 
Wax  Dilators  are  wonderful  for  teat 
troubles.  They  keep  the  teat  open  and 
hasten  healing:.  And  they’re  safe— 
contain  no  metal  or  wire  core.  Use  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers, 
after  removing  scabs  from  teat  tips, 
after  operating:.  25c  a  Doz.;  5  Doz.  $1, 
at  your  dealer  or  direct,  postpaid.  Send 
for  a  liberal  supply  free,  also  catalog: 
MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  10,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ;  t  s 


Rations  for  Feeder  Lambs 

Some  sections  of  Western  New  York, 
particularly  Wyoming  and  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ties  are  heavy  producers  of  fattened  mar¬ 
ket  lambs.  The  feeder  lambs,  as  they  are 
called,  are  stock  from  the  Western  sheep 
ranges,  that  are  purchased  and  fattened 
for  the  market  by  the  farmers  in  this 
section.  It  is  customary  for  the  lamb 
feeders  to  hold  a  banquet  each  year  at 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  where  prominent  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  lamb  feeding  industry  are 
invited  to  speak  to  the  gatherings  on 
methods  of  feeding  and  care. 

At  the  meeting  last  Fall,  the  speaker 
was  Claude  Harper,  assistant  chief  of 
the  animal  husbandry  department  at  the 
Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Mr.  Harper  spoke  of  the 
experiments  that  have  been  carried  on 
there  with  feeding  rations  for  lambs.  In 
describing  the  results  of  their  experi¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Harper  brought  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts:  (1)  That  corn  and  oats  are 
the  cheapest  grain  for  feeding ;  (2 ;  the 
use  of  a  protein  concentrate  increases  the 
rate  of  grain  and  finish;  (3)  silage 
cheapens  the  cost  of  gains;  (4)  a  legume 
hay  is  a  necessary  requisite  for  the  most 
economical  gains. 

Commenting  on  these  facts,  Mr.  Harper 
said  that  corn  and  oats  were  the  cheapest 
grains  despite  their  work  to  find  a  sub¬ 
stitute  of  equal  value.  Corn  alone  in  ra¬ 
tions  with  clover  hay  and  corn  silage 
was  found  to  be  more  productive  of 
gain  with  less  cost  for  grain,  resulting 
in  a  better  market  finish  and  profit  per 
lamb  than  a  grain  ration  consisting  of 
both  corn  and  oats.  He  stated  that  with 
corn  alone  the  lambs  gained  one  and 
one-half  pounds  more  with  a  cost  of  60 
cents  less  per  100  pounds  of  grain. 

The  fact  was  brought  out  that  oats 
can  be  made  equal  to  corn  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  protein  supplement  such  as 
cottonseed  meal.  Oats  were  declared 
a  good  starting  feed  for  the  lambs  hut 
more  adapted  to  produce  growth  rather 
than  fat  even  with  the  addition  of  a 
good  protein  feed.  Clover  hay  in  their 
experiments  proved  to  the  best  forage, 
producing  a  finer  finish  and  keeping  the 
lambs  in  a  healthier  condition. 

Those  rations  as  used  in  the  Purdue 
experiments  differ  somewhat  from  ac¬ 
customed  practices  in  this  section.  Corn 
is  considered  the  major  part  of  the 
grain  rations  here  by  some  farmers.  Some 
feed  it  alone,  others  with  oats,  and  some 
use  it  to  put  on  the  finishing  touches. 
Salvage  feeds  have  their  adherents  and 
even  barley  chaff  and  molasses  have  been 
used  as  part  of  the  grain  rations  with 
good  results.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a 
widely  used  ration  was  made  up  of  oats, 
barley,  barley  chaff,  salt  and  molasses, 
corn  being  used  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fattening  period  by  some. 

The  use  of  feeds  of  high  protein  con¬ 
tents  such  as  cottonseed  meal  is  not 
practiced  here  to  my  knowledge.  Some 
farmers  have  had  good  results  with  the 
use  of  salvage  feeds  but  corn  and  oats 
are  the  most  widely  used  grains. 

Clover  hay  is  considered  an  important 
part  of  the  ration  in  this  section  as  at 
the  Purdue  Experiment  Station.  The 
feeding  of  corn  silage  is  practised 
only  rarely  here  if  at  all,  although  I  have 
heard  of  corn  stover  being  fed  to  the 
lambs. 

However,  one  forage  ration  that  is  fed 
here  is  bean  pods.  Wyoming  County, 
especially,  is  a  heavy  producer  of  beans, 
and  the  pods  make  good  forage  feed  for 
both  lambs  and  cows.  Some  farmers 
claim  that  the  pods  act  as  a  mild  laxa¬ 
tive  and  are  beneficial  in  respect  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  lambs  thrifty  and  healthy.  They 
make  an  excellent  forage  feed  for  the 
lambs  and  they  like  it.  The  pods  are 
not  fed  as  the  entire  forage  ration  but 
are  used  in  conjunction  with  clover  hay. 
Most  of  the  feeders  use  clover  hay  for 
one  daily  feeding  and  bean  pods  for  the 
second  feeding. 

The  feeding  of  lambs  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beans  is  closely  knitted,  one  hing¬ 
ing  on  the  other.  The  pods  make  excel¬ 
lent  lamb  forage  and  sheep  manure  is 
regarded  here  as  one  of  the  best  fertilizing 
ingredients  for  beans.  Bean  pods  are  also 
an  economical  forage,  market  prices  rang¬ 
ing  lower  than  those  on  clover  hay  and 
with  the  use  of  both,  the  cost  of  forage 
rations  is  less  than  if  all  clover  is  used. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.  h,  B,  p. 


Your  HERD  was 
One  Big  Cow/ 


One  mouth  to  feed  —  One  cow  to 
milk — How  Simple ! 

But  the  dairy  business  is  not  built  that  way.  You  can’t 
treat  your  entire  herd  as  one  big  unit.  Each  eon  must 
be  handled,  as  a  separate  individual — she  must  be 
fed  according  to  her  milk  production  and  required  to 
stand  on  her  own  in  so  far  as  profit  is  concerned.  In 
almost  every  herd  there  are  some  cows  that  are  not 
producing  at  a  profit — these  cows  are  costing  their 
owners  money.  They  require  the  same  time  and 
labor  its  qood  con's  and  are  only  helpiny  to  create 
a  surplus  of  milk  on  the  market . 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  important  that  every 
non-profit  cow  be  eliminated.  The  best  way  in  the  world 
to  get  rid  of  surplus  milk  is  to  weed  out  those  low  pro¬ 
ducing  cows.  After  that  is  done  then  feed  your  yood 
cons  the  best  ration  you  can  buy . 

Regardless  of  milk  prices,  a  yood  con  nill  produce 
more  profit  on  Earro  than  she  nill  on  any  other 
ration.  Larro  plays  square  with  the  cows  at  each  feeding 
because  it  is  alnays  the  same—alnays  uniform. 

It’s  no  child’s  play — this  dairy  business,  but  with  good 
cows  and  Larro  in  the  barn  it  is  surprisingly  more 
simple  and  a  lot  more  profitable. 

Send  for  our  bulletin  “The  Business  of  Dairying” 

Javrcf 

FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

POULTRY,  HOGS,  DAIRY 

Larro  Family  Flour,  best  for  Bread ,  Biscuits,  Cakes  and  Pies 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


When  horse  goes 
lame  .  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

38-year-old  Absorbine  relieves  lame  leg9 
strained  or  injured.  Old-timers  rely  on  it  to 
get  soreness  from  overworked  muscles  and 
tendons.  No  lost  hair,  blisters,  or  lay-ups. 
Kills  infection;  aids  prompt  healing  ol 
cuts,  bruises.  Get  a  bottle  and  keep  it 
handy.  All  druggists — $2.50.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  301b  St  New  York. 


ipaviiv 

Thousands  are  being;  amazed  at 
the  perfect  results  of  these  medicines.  Use 

FLEMING’S  NO.  4  BLISTERING  LIQUID 
no  matter  how  bad  the  case,  for  Splint.  Curb,  i 
Bog:  Spavin,  Thoroughpin.  Capped  Hock  andi 
other  soft  or  semi-solid  blemishes.  Or  use 

FLEMING’S  BLISTERING  PASTE  NO.  S 
for  Bone  Spavin.  Ringbone  or  Sidebone.  Apply  only  once. 
Send  $2.00  for  either  one.  Positive  money-back  guarantee. 

ALSO  SEND  FOR  BIG  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

| FLEMING  BROS.,  0-494  Stock  Yards,  Chicago! 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in* 
*  tereat  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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tvftr  VETERINARY 
ADVICE 

On  treatment  of  lameness,  injuries,  acute 
spavin,  growths  and  all  horse  ailments — 
new  50f!  hook,  84  pages,  handy  size,  clear 
type,  SENT  FREE.  Write  today. 

HORSEMEN  and  FARMERS 

Keep  KENDALL’S  handy 
for  lameness  and  other  horse 
troubles — acts  quickly  with¬ 
out  blistering  or  removing 
hair.  $1.25  and  65^  sizes  at 
druggists  or  postpaid  from 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

16  Main  St.,  Enosburg 
Falls,  Vt.  _ 

KEgSSSviN 

Counter  -  Irritant 


EDWARDS  roops 

LAST  LONGER  LOOK  BETTER 

SAVE  YOU 
MONEY 


The  tasting  beau¬ 
ty  and  protection 
of  Edwards  Metal 
Roofs  has  been  proved  on 
thousands  of  country  homes  and  farm 
buildings  for  more  than  25  years. 

Fire  can’t  bum  them.  Lightning  can’t  harm 
them.  Metal  Shingles,  Tiles  or  Sheet  Roof¬ 
ings,  with  improved  interlocking  joints  for 
easy,  accurate  installation. 

Send  us  your  roof  measurements. 

We  sell  direct  to  you  from 
factory.  Get  our  prices,  FREE 
SAMPLES  and  Roofing  Book 
No.  173 

The  Edw«rdl«  Manufacturing  Company 

323-373  Butler  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohla 

(A)  . 


We  Pay 
the  Freight 


I  ll  SaveYou  Half 
Your  Fence  Money 


Get  My  new  CUT  PRICKS 

Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry  Fence, 
Barb  Wire,  Steel  Post*.  Gates,  Roofinfr,  Paints, 
Baby  Chicks.  Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  My  prices 
LOWEST  in  15  years.  I’ll  save  you  big:  money, 

Direct  from  Factory, 

Freight  Paid 

i.My  new  Copper  Steel  Fencing 
-i*  jam  lasts  twice  as  long:— saves  hal; 

~  your  fence  costs. Get  my  new 

iV  7  Cut  Price  Catalog:— see  for 

It  yourself.  Write  for  it  today. 

I*  Easy  payment, too-  Jim  Brown 

lkA--y  '^#»The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co 
3Dept^4I10lCleveland^O. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  387 . 


FOB  SALE — 40-cow  farm,  with  or  without  per¬ 
sonal  property,  located  1  Vi  miles  from  Grand 
Gorge  Central  School  and  grade  A  creamery. 
Inquire  MRS.  FLORA  M.  GRAY,  or  Leonard 
C.  Gray,  Grand  Gorge,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


I'OR  SALE — 4  acres,  gasoline  station,  lunoli 
stand,  excellent  home,  all  conveniences :  main 
highway,  edge  good  town.  ADVERTISER  050, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BENT  on  Long  Island,  place  suit¬ 
able  for  chickens:  house  with  improvements, 
5  or  6  rooms;  on  State  road;  reasonable.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  820,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE — 16-acre  farm  near  town,  hard  road, 
good  buildings.  Address  BOX  183,  Elkton, 
Md. 


FOB  SALE  by  owner  camp  sites  or  building 
lots,  Central  New  York;  macadam  road;  3 
miles  State  Park,  high  school;  8  miles  college 
city.  ADVEBTISEB  560,  care  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  farm:  state  price  and  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  572,  care  Bural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 20  acres,  %  acreage  cleared;  16- 
room  house,  outbuildings,  excellent  ^  garden 
spot,  good  well;  Sullivan  County.  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  4-ACRE  Vineland,  N.  J.,  property. 
BOX  60,  Remsenburg,  N.  Y. 


ELEVEN  ACRES  rich  land;  house,  barn,  fruit; 

five  miles  from  Glens  Falls,  also  Lake 
George;  cement  road;  telephone,  electric  light 
and  bus  lines;  excellent  market.  I.  L.  HUT- 
TON,  P.  O.  Box  494,  Glens  Falls,  N. 

EQUIPPED  POULTRY  farm  for  1,500  liens,  sale 
or  rent  cheap;  particulars.  L.  MAURER,  U. 
F.  D.  5,  Norwich,  Conn. 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  90  acres,  8  rooms,  stone 
house,  barn,  tool  room,  garage,  2  bungalows, 
fine  grove;  suitable  for  camping.  Enquire  of 
RALPH  OLES,  Circleville,  N.  Y. 


j  SALE — Poultry  farm,  58  acres,  1,500-bird 
opacity,  incubator  cellar  24x20,  1,800-egg 

liines,  good  orchard,  never  failing  wells, 
ing,  brooks,  large  house  and  barn:  excellent 
ition  on  cement  road.  WOODLAND  FARM, 
lielson,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARS1L,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


ONIONS  (SPANISH),  carrots, 
mestic),  $1.50  per  100  lbs., 
TINGTON’S,  Merrifield,  Cayuga 


Cabbage  (do- 
sacked.  PAT- 
County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  .SALE  —  Strictly  number  one  pure  maple 
syrup  sent  parcel  post  paid,  $2.75  per  gallon. 

J.  F.  SPItOUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 

FINE  IIONEY — AVrite  for  special  offers;  00-lb. 

can,  here,  clover,  $6;  10  lbs.,  within  3rd  zone, 
$1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60;  20  lbs.,  $3.40;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $2.75.  RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  HONEY.  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  1931  list  free;  sam¬ 
ples  six  cents.  ROSCOE  F.  AA'IXSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 

TREE-RIPENED  ORANGES,  grapefruit  and 
tangerines  ■ —  sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  C.  It.  THOMAS,  Box  10,  Thono- 
tosassa,  Florida. 

HONEY — Finest  quality  clover,  60-lb.  can.  $5.20; 

25-11).  pail.  $3.  here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1,  postpaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per  gal¬ 
lon.  delivered  In  third  zone.  CLARK  L. 
BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y'. 

FOR  SALE — Andirons  for  your  bungalow  for 
sale;  2  pair,  hand  forged.  25-lb.  pattern,  $10; 
30-lb.,  $12.  I>.  MOGEY,  Interhaven  Ave.,  Plain- 

field,  N.  J. 

THE  GREER  HOUSE.  Ellicottville,  N.  Y.,  for 
old  ladies;  permanent  or  by  the  month. 

“SHEOMET  FARM”  maple  syrup — the  syrup 
with  the  true  delicate  “maple”  flavor;  price 
always  the  same,  $2.50  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE, 
AA'incliester,  N.  II. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup  made  from  the  Rock 
Maples,  extra  quality;  1  gal.,  $2.25;  4  gals., 
$8.50:  6  gals.,  $12,  f.o.b.  my  station.  D.  D. 
GINGERICII,  Middlefield,  O. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  1931  crop,  $2  gal.,  f.o.b., 
cash  with  order.  CLYDE  DECK,  Ripley, 

N.  Y. 

POULTRY  MANURE  and  peat  moss  litter,  any 
quantity,  excellent  for  truck  gardening  and 
lawn  dressing.  C.  S.  MULKS  &  SON,  Eaton, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Complete  Root,  equipment  for  run¬ 
ning  seven  colonies  of  bees,  extractor,  e)<* , 
cheap;  for  particulars  address  T.  RYDBERG, 
IFicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

PURE  A'ERMONT  maple  syrup,  direct  from 
sugar  bush;  for  prices  write  LEDGEMEItE 
FARM,  Franklin,  A't. 

VERMONT  MAPLE  candies,  $1.25  lb.  RUBY 
SNOAV,  North  Montpelier,  Vt. 

AVANT  TO  BOARD  elder  gentleman;  will  give 
home  comfort.  ADVERTISER  534,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY'  oysters,  special  low  prices 
for  thirty  days;  best  selects,  $2.75  gal.;  me¬ 
dium  grade,  $2.50;  2  or  more,  10  cts  gal.  less; 
all  prepaid  parcel  post  within  third  zone.  AA’M. 
LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — One  model  L  Case  tractor  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  equipped  with  extension 
wheel  rims  and  extra  row  of  spade  cleats;  for 
further  particulars,  address  DELOS  L.  HOS¬ 
KINS,  It.  D.  3,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSAL  ELECTRIC  milking  machine,  com-  | 
plete  with  equipment  for  eigliteen-eow  stable, 
one  hundred  dollars  or  exchange  for  sheep.  A. 
L.  ROGERS,  Lee,  Mass. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Ford  Car. — The  Parson  has  often 
noticed  this  old  Ford  way  down  in  the 
woods  beside  the  road.  You  will  notice 
the  pile  of  stone  on  one  end  to  hold  it 
down,  also  the  size  of  the  logs  to  hold 
the  saw  frame  away  and  keep  the  belt 
tight.  The  belt  runs  on  an  old  shoe. 
This  patriarch  Ford  has  sawed  hundreds 
of  cords  of  wood  and  is  still  going  strong. 
However  the  wood  business  is  poor  now 
— like  everything  else.  The  Parson  has 
always  told  his  down-country  folks  that 
wood  would  be  continually  growing 
scarcer  and  their  far-back  wood  lots 
would  yet  be  more  and  more  valuable. 
But  now  he  will  have  to  admit  that  his 
prophecy  is  not  coming  true.  Oil,  chiefly 
kerosene,  has  come  in  use  so,  that  the 
wood  business  is  going  down  every  day, 
and  this  means  charcoal  as  well.  This 
man  is  now  trying  to  work  into  dairying, 
but  that  is  a  very  hard  proposition,  too. 
He  has  to  carry  the  milk  a  good  way 
over  a  bad  road.  His  only  hope  will  be 
to  develop  pasturage  and  raise  clover  and 
Alfalfa,  and  above  all  tie  up  to  the  Farm 
Bureau. 

Still  Snow. — But  it’s  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  March  7,  and  the  Parson  must  get 
this  off.  The  ground  is  white  with  snow, 
and  Charles  tried  out  the  skiing,  but  with 
little  success.  He  says  the  sap  is  run¬ 
ning  fast,  and  a  kettle  of  it  is  simmering 
on  the  stove.  Shelley  is  trying  to  clean 
up  the  cars  a  bit  for  Sunday,  and  Clossie 
has  helped  pare  a  half  bushel  of  potatoes 


to  the  work  round  about  them  or  else 
they  will  be  left  high  and  dry.  You  know 
about  the  parson  who  got  more  and  more 
annoyed  by  the  fellow  sleeping  so  sound¬ 
ly  right  in  front  of  him.  The  man’s 
friend  was  sitting  beside  him  and  the 
minister  at  last  appealed  to  him.  “Kind¬ 
ly  wake  up  your  friend  there,  will  you? 
He  has  slept  and  slept ;  can’t  you  wake 
him  up?’’  “Wake  him  up?  Not  much. 
I  could  but  I  won’t.  You  put  him  to 
sleep.  You  can  wake  him  up.”  And  a 
Sunday  school  that  meets  in  an  aban¬ 
doned  church  that  the  Parson  visited  the 
other  Sunday  is  certainly  awake.  You 
.just  ought  to  see  the  number  of  men 
around  there,  too.  A  very  poor  family 
went  off  to  ride  with  a  real  estate  man, 
and  when  they  came  back  their  home  and 
everything  they  had  in  the  world  was 
burned  to  the  ground — everything  but  the 
clothes  on  their  backs.  The  house  was  a 
rented  one. 

Got  Busy. — Then  that  school  got  busy. 
The  men  found  a  house  out  a  way.  They 
went  to  work  on  that  house  and  fixed  it 
up,  papering  and  painting  and  cleaning. 
They  raised  $60  to  buy  things  with.  They 
did  the  work  with  their  own  hands.  They 
gathered  together  furniture  for  it,  prac¬ 
tically  everything  needed.  They  gave  no¬ 
tice  the  day  the  Parson  was  in  Sunday 
school  that  they  needed  a  sewing-ma¬ 
chine,  an  ironing-board  and  a  few  such 
things.  The  people  were  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  place  that  day  at  one  o’clock. 


The  Old  Ford  Used  tcith  a  Saiv  Rif/ 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-ll>.  pail,  clover  or  bass¬ 
wood,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.75,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can, 
$5.20  here:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  KEN¬ 
NETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Used  Shaw  garden  tractor  and 
equipments.  H.  H.  BLAUVELT,  Ridgewood, 

N.  J. 


WANTED — Standard  make  of  garden  tractor; 

accompany  your  offer  with  copy  of  certification 
from  competent  authority  of  condition  and 
state  what  attachments  goes  with.  PETER 
ANDREASEN,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


BEST  CARE  given  invalid  or  elderly  woman; 

reasonable  rates:  private  home;  Wyoming 
County.  ADVERTISER  540,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CANDY,  HOMEMADE,  old-fasliion  caramels, 
with  cream,  butter,  chocolate.  50c  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  E.  WERNAN,  Atco,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  and 
sugar:  1  qt.,  $1:  2  qts..  $1.90;  1  gal.,  $2.50; 
6  gals.,  $2.35  gal.:  10-lb.  can  sugar,  $3.50; 
1-lb.  cakes.  35c;  5  IDs.  2-oz.  cakes,  $2.50.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


HONEY — 6-lb.  can,  $1.25  postpaid  to  third  zone; 

if  not  best  you  ever  had  return  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  with  postage.  M.  E. 
BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  pure  maple  svrup,  best 
grade,  any  quantity.  GRANTSVILLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  C.  J.  Yoder,  Prop.,  Grantsville,  Md. 


WANTED — 3-horse  gas  engine,  garden  tractor. 

Deleo  outfit;  state  condition.  ADVERTISER 
570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Three  OOO-egg  Buckeye  incubators, 
steel  turning  trays,  $35  each.  $100  for  three. 
CHAS.  DYEING,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  first  run,  $2  per  gallon;  sugar, 
$2.75  per  10-lb.  pail:  $1.40  per  5-lb.  pail:  the 
best.  ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craiglea  Farm,  South 
Ryegate,  Vt. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup.  $2.50  per  gal¬ 
lon;  10-lb.  pail  sugar,  $2.50:  small  cakes, 
50  cents  a  pound;  postpaid  to  third  zone.  GUY' 
R.  CLOUGH,  It.  2,  Windsor,  Vt. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon  delivered 
third  zone.  IX.  K.  MacLAURY,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover-basswood,  rich  and  delicious, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1:  10-lb.  pail,  $1.75.  postpaid  to 
fourth  zone.  GELSEIl  BROS.,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-11).  pails,  liquid  or  granulated, 
postpaid;  clover,  one  pail,  $1;  two,  $190;  four, 
$3.40;  buckwheat  or  amber,  pail,  80c;  two.  $1.50; 
four.  $2.75:  price  of  12  pails  and  60-lb.  cans  on 
request.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon, 
delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
224  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


WALNUTS.  QUANTITY,  good  size,  for  sale. 
MRS.  EDNA  SMITH,  Cooksburg.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pulpit  set.  4  pieces,  good  condi¬ 
tion.  l’ATTINGTONS,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


— more  or  less — for  a  salad  for  church  to¬ 
morrow  at  supper.  We  had  beefsteak  for 
dinner  and  onions,  having  bought  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  beef  from  a  neighbor,  and  onions  be¬ 
ing  cheaper  than  potatoes.  Some  of  that 
100  quarts  of  apple  sauce  we  put  up  last 
Fall  went  good  with  it,  too. 

Electricity. — Next  time  the  Parson 
will  tell  you  how  we  are  getting  along 
trying  to  get  electricity  down  into  one  of 
the  country  towns,  and  whether  a  town 
would  help  by  taxation  to  get  the 
“juice”  through  the  main  part  of  the 
town. 

Always  Learn. — How  true  the  say¬ 
ing  is  that  we  can  always  learn  something 
from  everyone  or  anyone.  The  Parson 
went  off  to  get  a  few  sheep  yesterday.  He 
was  going  to  bring  them  in  the  back  of 
the  big  passenger  ear.  But  it  is  rather 
a  bad  place  to  carry  sheep — they  are  up 
on  the  seat  and  everywhere — jump  out 
the  window  if  it  is  open.  “We  will  put 
them  in  bags,”  said  the  person  who 
caught  them.  “Put  them  in  bags,” 
thought  the  Parson,  “that  is  one  on  me.” 
But  the  sheep  was  in  the  bag  and  it 
wasn’t.  Its  head  and  forefeet  were  out 
and  the  bag  secured  with  a  stout  cord 
just  back  of  the  forelegs,  tied  so  tightly 
that  it  wouldn’t  slip  back.  While  the 
sheep  can  stand  up  and  be  perfectly  com¬ 
fortable  he  cannot  jump  around,  and  the 
car  at  the  end  of  the  trip  is  quite  clean. 
The  Parson  notices  a  good  article  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  of  March  7  about  winter¬ 
ing  sheep. 

Those  Nuts.  —  You  remember  about 
the  young  curate  who  was  trying  to  com¬ 
fort  the  poor  widow.  “This  is  only  the 
shell,”  said  he,  “only  the  shell.  The  nut 
has  gone  to  Heaven.”  But  the  folks 
have  learned  something  about  hickory- 
nuts.  -  You  soak  them  in  warm  water 
for  a  while  before  cracking  to  use  them. 
They  will  come  out  so  much  better.  Just 
try  it.  Another  thing.  “You  can  put 
that  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,”  said  Mr.  Parson 
the  other  day.  Now  Mrs.  Parson  is  gen¬ 
erally  of  the  opinion  that  the  Parson 
puts  altogether  too  much  in  the  paper 
anyway,  so  he  pricked  up  his  ears  at 
this.  She  showed  him  a  sort  of  frame 
of  hooks  you  get  for  10  cents,  sort  _  of 
fingers  on  hooks  like  these  old  drying 
racks,  that  Clossie  fastened  right  on  the 
end  of  the  sewing-machine  to  hang  her 
scissors  on.  It  is  handy  and  you  can 
see  at  a  glance  whether  all  the  scissors 
and  shears  are  there  and  if  not,  set  up 
a  terrible  holler  and  find  it  before  it  is 
lost  for  good. 

Must  Wake  Up. — The  Parson  be¬ 
lieves  that  many  parishes  must  wake  up 


The  Sunday  dinner  would  be  warm  and 
waiting  when  they  walked  in.  The  beans 
were  in  the  oven  and  the  pantry  com¬ 
pletely  stocked.  “I  just  want  one  thing 
more,”  said  the  superintendent  of  that 
Sunday  school.  “I  want  a  flowering  plant 
or  a  bouquet  of  flowers  on  the  table.” 
Now  wasn’t  that  nice  to  think  of?  Some 
would  say,  if  they  have  beans  to  eat  and 
bread  and  butter,  what  more  do  you 
want?  But  people  do  want  more  than 
that.  Too  many  try  to  live  by  bread 
alone,  and  no  thought  for  the  beautiful 
in  life. 

Does  It  Pay? — Poor  Charlie!  He  is 
again  trying  to  “sugar”  from  the  two 
rather  small  maples  in  the  dooryard.  He 
has  glass  jars  for  buckets  and  some 
spouts  that  he  and  the  neighboring  boys 
made.  He  came  to  the  Parson  with  a  se¬ 
rious  and  downcast  look  yesterday.  “Pa¬ 
pa,”  he  says,  “I  wonder  if  it  pays  to  try 
to  sugar?”  “Bless  your  heart,”  cried  the 
Parson,  “of  course  it  pays.”  And  yet 
the  Parson  couldn’t  blame  the  poor  boy 
for  getting  discouraged.  He  remembers 
how  hard  he  worked  at  it  last  year  and 
finally  when  he  got  quite  a  batch  of 
syrup,  the  whole  boiled  over  on  the  kitch¬ 
en  stove  and  burned  up.  And  his  first 
“run”  of  two  quarts  this  year  was  put 
in  a  stewpan  in  the  kitchen  and  while 
general  warning  was  sounded  about  it 
not  being  water  but  valuable  sap,  “Sit” 
probably  didn’t  hear  or  something.  Any¬ 
how  she  dumped  the  whole  thing  into  the 
sink.  The  next  run  was  gaily  simmering 
oil  the  stove  when  Mrs.  Parson  smelt  a 
smell  and  rescued  it  just  in  time.  She 
poured  the  remains  in  a  small  pitcher, 
about  two  tablespoonfuls,  when  it  har¬ 
dened  so  hard  you  could  scarce  pry  it 
out  with  a  chisel.  For  two  days  now  it 
has  been  soaking  in  some  hot  water.  In 
spite  of  all  the  enthusiasm  the  Parson 
showed  over  the  flavor  of  this  token  of 
the  1931  crop,  when  the  poor  child  went 
out  yesterday  and  found  the  wind  had 
blown  over  the  big  jar  full  of  sap  and 
every  drop  gone,  he  was  ready  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  economical  and  spiritual  results 
of  the  whole  enterprise.  If  only  he  and 
the  Parson  could  go  up  to  Vermont  dur¬ 
ing  the  sugar  season  !  But  the  Parson’s 
work  and  the  mud  in  Vermont  are  both 
the  most  plentiful  at  Easter  vacation 
time.  I  presume  they  have  roads  now 
though,  most  of  the  way,  that  hold  up  in 
the  Spring,  and  wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful 
to  go  round  the  old  sugar  place  again 
with  your  own  little  boy  and  let  him  see 
and  taste  the  ham  and  eggs  sizzling  on 
the  coals  before  the  big  fire? 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Report  for  22d  week,  March  3, 
1931 : 

Director  Knapp  of  the  institute  an¬ 
nounces  that  members  of  the  junior  class 
arq  available  for  places  on  farms  from 
April  10  to  September  25.^  These  stu¬ 
dents  vary  in  age  from  16  to  24,  the 
average  age  being  IS  to  20,  and  all  have 
had  farm  experience.  Some  desire  places 
on  poultry  and  fruit  farms,  others  on 
general  dairy  and  truck  farms. 

The  institute  wishes  to  place  these 
students  in  good  homes  with  successful 
farmers  who  will  take  an  interest  in 
them,  and  where  they  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  variety  of  work,  and  a 
chance  to  learn  right  methods  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Students  will  expect  prevailing- 
wages  in  the  community,  for  men  of  their 
farm  experience  and  ability. 

Farmers  in  the  past  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  help  sent  out  from  the  in¬ 
stitute,  and  some  men  depend  each  year 
on  the  labor  for  the  growing  season  from 
this  source.  Applications  should  be  made 
direct  to  the  institute  at  once,  since  stu¬ 
dents  are  already  being  placed. 

During  the  22d  week  of  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest,  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  at  the  rate  of 
63.5  per  cent.  The  average  production 
per  bird  for  the  week  was  4.44  eggs  and 
the  average  for  the  first  22  weeks  is 
68.84  eggs  per  bird.  This  is  5.4S  eggs 
more  per  bird  -than  the  production  for 
the  first  22  weeks  of  the  last  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  22d  Week. — R..  I. 
Reds,  West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y.,  66  points, 
61  eggs ;  R.  I.  Reds,  Moss  Farm,  Mass., 
64  points,  61  eggs;  W.  L.,  Lukert  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  63  points,  61  eggs ; 
W.  L.,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  Mich.,  63 
points,  63  eggs ;  W.  L..  Mattituck  White 
Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  62  points,  58  eggs ; 
W.  L .,  Farview  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  61 
points,  61  eggs ;  R.  I.  Reds,  John  Z.  La- 
Belle,  Conn.,  60  points,  61  eggs. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Farview  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,041  points,  1,084  eggs; 
Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,032 

points,  1,050  eggs ;  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
1  Sons,  Mich.,  1,031  points,  1,079  eggs ; 
Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Penn.,  1,030 
points,  1,094  eggs ;  The  Pioneer  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Calif.,  986  points,  989  eggs;  Mohawk 
Roost,  N.  Y.,  941  points,  987  eggs;  The 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  .  N.  Y.,  935 
points,  1,019  eggs ;  Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  924  points,  9S6  eggs. 

R.  I,  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  Mass.,  1,019 
points,  1,069  eggs;  John  Z.  LaBelle, 
Conn.,  984  points,  1,067  eggs ;  Sunshine 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  899  points,  878  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — -Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  Pa.,  918  points,  1,071 
eggs;  W.  V.  Steen,  Del.,  698  points,  765 
eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  Pa..  841  points,  898  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  O.,  636  points,  673  eggs. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  281/^c;  brown,  251/4c;  medium, 
23c. 


Cross  Breeding  Poultry 

Having  from  time  to  time  read  experi¬ 
ences  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  cross-bred 
chicks,  a  few  words  of  my  experience 
may  be  of  interest. 

For  two  years  I  have  crossed  an  An-, 
cona  male  with  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
females.  Both  years  the  females  from 
this  cross  have  come  coal  black  and  the 
males  been  barred  and  had  the  color  of 
pullet-bred  Barred  Rock  males.  Both 
males  and  females  are  1%  to  2  lbs. 
heavier  than  standard  weights  for  An- 
conas.  The  females  are  non-sitters  and 
fine  layers  of  brown  eggs. 

In  1914  I  bred  a  White  Leghorn 
cockerel  with  Barred  Rock  hens.  The 
males  from  this  cross  were  barred  and  of 
the  same  color  as  the  Ancona  cross.  The 
pullets  were  pure  white  in  their  pullet 
yeai-.  After  they  molted,  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  they  had  a  smoky  look,  but  when 
close  to  them  one  could  see  faintly  the 
barring  of  the  Plymouth  Rock.  The  fe¬ 
males  from  this  cross  were  extra  good 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Both  the 
males  and  females  were  of  the  same 
weights  as  the  Ancona-Rock  cross.  They 
laid  when  four  months  old  and  were  non¬ 
sitters.  R.  L.  CHAMBERLIN. 

Massachusetts. 

Referring  to  cross-bred  poultry  by  W. 
H.  H.,  of  Prince  George  Co.,  Va.,  that 
all  breeds  of  poultry  will  mate,  I  beg  to 
differ  with  him.  The  Silver  Spangled 
Hamburgs  will  not  mate  with  any 
breeds  save  the  Anconas  and  blue  legged 
breeds.  Last  Fall  I  had  six  single  combs 
and  a  rose  comb  rooster.  I  bought  both 
hens  of  different  breeds,  put  them  in  the 
coop  with  the  Hamburgs.  The  Ham¬ 
burgs  kept  by  themselves  in  one  corner 
of  the  coop,  refusing  to  eat,  drink  or  roost 
with  the  four,  so  I  put  them  in  another 
coop  by  themselves.  G.  H.  D. 

New  York. 


VAAhs.at 
7  W Teeks! 


At  the  right  is  shown  a  seven-weeks-old  pullet,  raised  at  our  experimental  farm 
on  B-B  Vitamized  Chick  Starter  Ration.  She  is  from  a  flock  of  B-B  fed  pullets 
which  had  an  average  weight  of  16.6  ounces  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  Another 
flock  of  pullets  of  the  same  hatch,  raised  under  identical  conditions  but  fed  on 
ordinary  feed  showed  an  average  weight  of  12.3  ounces  for  the  six  weeks.  Thus 
B-B  feed  alone  was  responsible  for  a  26%  gain  in  weight! 


THE  extra  weight,  bone  and  vigor  which  B-B 
Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration 
adds  to  a  flock  has  been  conclusively  proved 
in  a  test  just  completed  at  our  experimental  farm. 
In  these  tests  it  was  proved  that; 

With  all  the  conditions  equal,  chicks  fed  on 
B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration 
weigh  17%  heavier  and  are  worth  eight  cents 
apiece  more  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  than  chicks 
raised  on  ordinary  feed.  The  mortality  rate 
among  the  B-B  fed  chicks  was  2%  less  than 
among  the  chicks  raised  on  ordinary  feed. 

The  tests  prove  that  the  extra  value  brought 
about  by  heavier,  huskier  chicks  and  lowered 
mortality  amounts  to  $4.55  additional  income 
from  each  bag  of  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick 
Starter  Ration. 

One  Cent  Per  Chick 

The  extra  cost  of  feeding  chicks  on  B-B  feed 
right  through  those  critical  first  six  weeks  is  only 
one  cent  per  chick  or  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  a 
bag.  So  a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic  shows 
that  when  you  use  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick 
Starter  Ration  it  is  just  like  finding  an  extra  $4.05 
in  each  bag  that  you  feed! 

The  Growth  and  Vigor  Vita¬ 
mins  A  and  B,  the  Sunshine 
Vitamin  D,  all  so  necessary  to 
chick  life  and  development  are 
contained  in  ample  quantity  in 
B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick 
Starter  Ration  through  such 
health -giving  ingredients  as 


Milk  Sugar  Feed,  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Dried  Butter¬ 
milk,  Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal,  Linseed  Oil  Meal,  Meat 
Meal,  Fish  Meal,  and  other  health-providing  con¬ 
centrates  and  minerals,  all  in  perfect  balance. 

At  six  weeks  of  age  the  B-B  fed  chick  should 
be  gradually  changed  over  to  B-B  Vitamized  All- 
Mash  Broiler  and  Growing  Ration,  a  feed  having 
all  the  Vitamins,  minerals  and  health -giving 
concentrates  of  B-B  Starter  Ration  and  accur¬ 
ately  balanced  for  the  older  growing  bird. 

Our  Money  Back  Guarantee 

To  prove  that  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick 
Starter  Ration  and  B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash 
Broiler  and  Growing  Ration  will  give  you  best 
results,  we  make  this  offer.  Get  a  supply  from 
your  dealer.  Feed  it  to  a  part  of  your  hatch  and 
compare  with  any  feed  you  choose  to  use  for  the 
balance.  If  B-B  doesn’t  produce  sturdier,  better- 
feathered  chicks,  if  it  doesn’t  eliminate  rickets 
and  cut  mortality  rate,  if  it  doesn’t  result  in  heav¬ 
ier  broilers  and  earlier  layers,  return  the  empty 
bags  to  your  dealer  and  he  will  cheerfully  give 
you  back  every  cent  of  your  money. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  join  the  big  family  of 
poultrymen  who  feed  B-B  with¬ 
out  the  risk  of  a  penny.  No 
better  time  than  right  now 
to  start. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.  Inc. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

B-B  guaranteed  Feeds  also  include  Vitamized 
haying  Mashes,  Vitamized  Broiler  and  Grow¬ 
ing  Ration,  Scratch  Feeds  and  a  full  line  of 
Dairy  Feeds,  M-l  64 


Hitamifid  chick  starter  ration 

More  Productive —Yet  Surprisingly  Lotv  In.  Price/ 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain  . $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 


’2C  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


fpmaaat  CHICKS 

A*  Increase  Your  Profits 
S.  C.  IV.  LEGHORIMS 

Ban RED  ROCKS 

Big  Healthy  Chicks  from  heavy  laying 
strains.  Low  prices 
Please  write  for  folder — it’s  free 

LAVWELL  FARM  HATCHERY.  R.  5,  Beaver  Sags, Pa. 


CHICKS 

6c  and  Up 

White.  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $8  per  100.  Rocks,  $11. 
Wyandottes,  $13.  Broilers,  $6. 
24-page  catalog  free.  21  years 
in  business.  Hogan  tested. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBTJRG,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

IFrom  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  0.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
■.  up  to  7  lbs.,  mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock  at  $12.50 
>  per  100,  $36.75  per  300,  $60  per  500, 
'  $110  per  1,000.  10%  books  order. 
Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R.  Kleinleltersville.  Pa. 


/  ATHENEOIV  CHICKS 


LOOK!  Our  new  Utility  Grade  Chicks 
at  Prices  You  Can  Afford  to  Pay 


Pure  bred  stock  strictly  guaranteed. 
No  guess  work  or  risk  with  Atheneon  Chicks. 
Special  egg  production  lines.  Pedigreed  males. 
Free  Illustrated  CHICK  JOURNAL  and 
prices.  Write  today. 


ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio 


SEES 


SEASON  1931 
Faithful  service  for  25  yrs 
Chicks  that  liveand  grow 
Leghorns,  Minorcas.  Hamburgs,  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  aud  Price  List. 


Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
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|  Leghorns -Reds  -RocRs-Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE. 

New  Low  Prices  to  April  18,  1931 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORNS 

20c 


s.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS 

20c 


Barred 

ROCKS 

22c 


White 

WYANDOTTES 

25c 


Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Trices  arc  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks 
add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add  $1.00.  %e  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for 
1,000.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645  5 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  bred  the  WORLD  RECORD  PEN  3014  eggs  and  other  pens  up  to  2968  eggs.  All  chicks  we 
we  sell  are  from  state  hlood-tested  breeders  and  from  eggs  laid  by  our  own  hens.  Capacity 
19,000  breeders. 

HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN  SPECIAL  MATINGS 

Males  mostly  from  250  to  270-egg  hens  Males  all  from  270  to  300-cgg  liens 

CHICKS  $18.00  per  100  CHICKS  $23.00  per  100 

For  18  years  we  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  tremendous  egg  production.  Our  good  egg  size  is 
proved  by  many  pens  now  in  official  egg  contests  where  we  stand  near  first  place  both  in  the  point 
system  of  egg  size  and  in  number  of  eggs.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Kindly  write  for  Free  Circular _ 


%e  GEORGE  LOWRY  POULTRY  FARM, a, c  WEST ^L^CTON' 


I  TEEN’S  1  W  JLOOD  TESTED 

ITATE  |—>ARRED  ROCK 

UPERV1SED  ■*— ®ABY  CHICKS 

andl  Certified  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


lOc 

12c 
Dagsboro,  Delaware 


SATISFACTORY'  CHICKS 


Free  Catalog.  100%  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

S.  C.  Wit.  (Big  Eng.)  Br.  &  Bf.  Leghorns;  Sheppard’s  Ane.  .$3.50 
Brd.  Wh.  &  Bf.  Box:  Bf.  Orp.  Reds.  W.  Wyd.,  B1  Minoreas 
Ex.Qual.W.Wyd.Reds.Rox ;  Tanc.  &  Studer  Strain  W.  Leg.  . 

Ex.  Qual.  Barron  W.  Leg.  100 — $l5:Black  Giants.  100— $18 
Heavy  Mixed.  50— $6.00;  100— $11.00.  Light  Mixed.  50— $4.50: 
to  Canada,  $1.00  Books  Order.  We  ship  C.  O.  1).  Big  illustrated  catalo; 

Write  today. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  COMPANY,  Box  D  New  Washington,  Ohio 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$55 

$105 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

65 

125 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

75 

145 

W.  Pekin  Ducklings 

24c 

each. 

0;  100- 

$8.00. 

Postpaid 

except 

in  4-colors  FREE. 


CH ICKS  on  EASY  TERNS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Aak  abmt  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  e  x  t ra 
money  or  set 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  n^ent . 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy  y  • 

terms  plan — $1  per  100  books  your  order.  Wa  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and  - 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery— the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests— Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard.  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Writ® 
nowiorour  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Memberl.B.C.  A. 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS 

Every  chick  produced  from  our  own  breeders  on  the  farm.  Officially  blood-tested,  production-bred, 
vigorous  and  healthy.  Write  for  catalog  and  new  prices. 

Educational  Bulletin,  “HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS’’  Sent  on  Request 
Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  DAVISVILLE,  R.  I. 


..$2.75 

$5.00 

$9.50 

$28 

$46  $ 

90 

..  3.25 

6.0(1 

1  1.50 

34 

56 

1  10 

6.25 

12.00 

35 

58 

1  15 

8.25 

16.00 

46 

75 

147 

..  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

28 

46 

90 

Spxcial/EGG  bred  chicks 


kyBND  NO  mONEY  -  WE  ^H K»  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  bv  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  or  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production.  Pure-bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Cat.  Free.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 
S.  C.  White,  Brown.  Buff,  Black  Leghorns  or  Anconas  ...  *'*•>**=« 

Wh.,  Buff  or  Bar.  Rocks,  Bl.  Min.,  Wh.  Wyan.  or  Buff  Orp. 

S.  C.  Reds,  Silver  W.van.  or  White  Orpingtons  . 

Black  Jersey  Giants  or  Light  Brahmas  .  4.25 

Ref  mencAe!S  Fust  Nation  aT  Bank! ' "  CADA  BABY  CH Vck'hAT  CHERY,  Route  15.  Ada,  Ohio. 


Pa&tteMl  CftichA.  C  O  D 


Send  SI  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong. 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  or  such  leading 
strains  as  Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  They  .are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival. 
Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed  Postpaid. 

3*rices— -  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  . . . . . . . V1.75  $  *c'n'nn  *inn'nn 

Barred,  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Anc  . .  5-25  0.00  50.00  00.00 

Wh  &  S.  L.  Wvand.,  Buff  Orps.,  Buff  Rocks  &  Black  Mm .  5.75  11.00  55.00  110-00 

Light  Mixed,’  8c°  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


Baby  Chicks  -  Started  Chicks 

started'chicksf8  Wliite^Leghornsi  "whit’etidBa^I  Rock!.  B.  Vited^oS^ 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Loam  all  about  our  profitable  Quick 

Laving  Contest  our  Leghorn  pen  averaged  264  eggs  two  hens  faying  .Alt' 
eggs  oach  Our  New  Hampshire  Reds  lay  at  early  age.  Our  White  and 
Barred  Rocks  have  long  been  favorites.  .  _ 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  I.  Box  20.  Lansdale,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
Farmerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penna.  State  College 


100 

500 

1000 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bd.  Rocks.  Wh.  Rocks,  25  50 

Wh.  Wyans  &  Reds  $3.25  $6.25 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg.  2.75  5.25 
Br.  Leg.  &  Anconas  2.75  5.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.75 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25  4.25 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
F«r  Greater  Pr.lit  TJLSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatcbery  Chick*  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


200.000  CHICKS  —  1931 

Goodlinq’s  Super-Quality.  Healthy  _ 

Strong  and  Vigorous  50  TOO  500  1600 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

Bar  Plym.  Rocks .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

I  6.  R  I-  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00  . 

BROILFR  I  Light .  4.50  9.00  42.50  80.00 

CHICKS  f  Heavy .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  del.  guar.,  cir.  free. 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  6,  R.  D.  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns. 

Parks  Str.  B.  Rocks,  Per.73C31.  Jl 

_ _  Heavy  and  Light  Mixed .  ** 

from  two  and  tliree-year-old  breeding  stock  with  liigli- 
egg  records  up  to  312  eggs  in  ono  year.  100%  live  del. 
Po.  Paid.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Tom  Barron  S.  W.  Leghorns. 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R,  1.  Reds _ .• . 

Light  Mix.  $7.00 — 100;  Hear 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous 
and  will  please  for  size  and  egg  production.  100%  live 
delivery.  Tost  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49.  McAlisterville,  Pa! 


100 

500 

1000 

9.00 

$42.50 

$80.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

7  Mix. 

$9.00- 

-100 

Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Following 
is  report  for  fourth  month  : 

During  the  fourth  month  of  the  Storrs 
contest,  one  notes  the  anomalous  situa¬ 
tion  of  birds  laying  at  a  higher  rate,  but 
actually  producing  less  eggs  than  in  the 
previous  month.  Of  course,  there’s  a 
reason.  Three  less  working  days  makes 
the  difference.  Production  in  January 
was  61.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  64.6 
for  the  month  now  being  reported. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  that  accrued 
during  February  was  18,085,  or  139  more 
than  February  a  year  ago.  As  already 
indicated,  however,  that  falls  below  the 
total  for  the  previous  month  on  account 
of  variable  lengths  for  the  two  months. 
The  actual  deficiency  for  February  was 
8S6  eggs. 

Pratt  Experiment  Farm  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  came  into  first  place  with  a  total 
of  219  points  for  the  blue  ribbon  in  the 
Barred  Rock  class.  Among  the  White 
Rocks,  Kalerok  Farm  of  Massachusetts, 
won  the  blue  in  December  again  with  a 
tally  of  248  points. 

Among  the  Wyandottes,  an  alien  pen 
left  domestic  producers  in  the  lurch.  Jack 
WrennalFs  birds  from  England,  led  off 
for  this  breed  with  a  total  of  154  points. 
In  the  R.  I.  Reds  there  are  28  teams 
competing,  but  two  Connecticut  pens  got 
away  with  both  first  and  second  awards. 
Homestead  Farms  piled  up  a  total  of  273 
points  for  the  blue  ribbon,  and  Harold  G. 
Colt  has  been  awarded  second  prize  for 
January  with  a  score  of  267 

In  the  Leghorn  division,  J.  E.  Han¬ 
son’s  pen  from  Oregon,  won  the  blue  with 
a  tally  of  272  points.  Tom  Barron’s 
birds  from  England,  were  the  second 
prize  pen  of  Leghorns  for  January,  and 
St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm  from  Missouri, 
was  third.  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
blue  ribbon  pen  of  Reds  outpointed  all 
other  pens  in  the  contest,  though  it  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  the  Pacific  Coast 
Leghorns  trailed  by  the  negligible  margin 
of  only  one  point. 

On  the  basis  of  total  scores  from  No¬ 
vember  1,  up  to  the  date  of  this  bulletin, 
the  race  among  the  Leghorns  is  so  close 
that  no  breeder  can  be  sure  of  holding  his 
relative  position  for  more  than  about  20 
minutes.  At  this  writing  the  maximum 
difference  among  the  top  five  pens  of 
Leghorns  is  35  points,  or  just  about  three 
days’  lay. 

Last  month  an  English  pen  moved  up 
from  third  place  to  first.  Simultaneously 
an  Oregon  pen  hopped  along  from  fourth 
place  to  second.  Meanwhile,  two  pens 
from  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  that 
stood  first  and  second  respectively,  have 
now  dropped  down  into  third  and  fourth 
positions.  The  Missouri  pen  that  was  in 
fifth  place  in  January  remains  un¬ 
changed. 

Keenness  in  competition  among  the 
Leghorns  can  perhaps  be  better  appraised 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  average  total 
of  these  five  pens  for  the  first  four 
months  is  944  points.  Furthermore, 
some  of  these  best  pens  are  only  two 
points  apart,  with  the  already  indicated 
maximum  of  only  35  points  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest.  This  situation 
warrants  no  prophecy  on  the  part  of  the 
management. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  nine  high 
individuals  for  the  first  four  months  : 


Breed 

Hen  No. 

Eggs 

Points 

II.  I.  Red  . 

.  .  540 

113 

116 

R.  I.  Red  . 

.  .  403 

104 

112 

White  Leghorn  . 

.  .  810 

108 

110 

R.  I.  Red  . 

.  .  545 

106 

10S 

White  Leghorn  . 

.  .  750 

100 

107 

R.  I.  Red  ...... 

.  .  401 

108 

107 

White  Leghorn  . 

.  .  693 

100 

107 

R.  I.  Red  . 

.  .  415 

102 

107 

R.  I.  Red  . 

.  .  405 

110 

106 

J., 


The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 
Australorps. — Jerseyland  Farms, 

866  eggs,  814  points. 

White  Wyandottes. — Ebenwood  Farm, 

Mass.,  614  eggs,  594  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 

867  eggs,  878  points ;  E.  A.  Ilirt,  Mass., 
821  eggs,  785  points;  Holtzapple  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Ohio,  761  eggs,  727  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
871  eggs,  819  points ;  It.  Walter  Bishop, 
Conn.,  814  eggs,  789  points ;  Pratt  Exp. 
Farm,  Pa..  837  eggs,  759  points. 

R.  I.  Reds — Donald  I.  Goodenough, 
Conn.,  997  eggs,  1,005  points ;  Globus 
Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  999  eggs,  966 
points;  Homestead  Farms,  Conn.,  977 
eggs,  964  points ;  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  891  eggs,  885  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land,  932  eggs,  957  points ;  J.  A.  Hanson, 
Ore.,  993  eggs,  950  points ;  Alfred  J. 
O’Donovan,  N.  Y.,  971  eggs,  948  points ; 
Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Mass.,  1.016  eggs,  942 
points;  St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mo., 
970  eggs,  922  points. 


Two  Poultry  Feed  Mixtures 

The  Massachusetts  Station  makes  the 
following  recommendations  for  poultry 
feed  mixtures.  Much  of  course  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  local  conditions  such  as  the 
price  and  availability  of  the  ingredients. 

The  laying  mash  is :  200  lbs.  cornmeal, 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  middlings, 
100  lbs.  ground  oats,  50  lbs.  meat  scraps, 
25  lbs.  fish  meal,  25  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf 
meal,  25  lbs.  dried  skim-milk,  and  5  lbs. 
salt. 

Scratch  feed :  500  lbs.  yellow  corn.  250 
lbs.  wheat,  150  lbs.  barley,  and  100  lbs. 
oats.  F.  a.  c. 


lUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  10  extra  chicka 


QLetkl  l  l  UNIII  UI1IUIW  with  each  hun¬ 
dred,  provided  you  return  this  advertisement  with 
your  order.  Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff.  Black- 
Si  2.00  per  100.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minoreas,  An¬ 
conas— $14.00.  Buff  and  White  Rocks.  Wvandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons — $16-00.  Jersey  Giants,  Light  Brahmas 
— $18.00.  Broiler  chicks,  light,  $10.00  per  100;  Light 
and  Heavy,  $12.00;  Ail  heavy,  $14.00.  500  orders. 

$1.00  less.  1,000  orders,  $2.00  less.  Small  quantities 
a  trifle  more.  Better  order  now.  Sent  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  Started  chicks  priced  according 
to  age.  Send  for  Folder.  Custom  Hatching.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  St„  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


baby  mm  chicks 

_  100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS . $10.00  $47.50  $90 

TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS..  ..  8.00  37.50  70 

LIGHT  MIXED .  7.00  32.50  .. 

HEAVY  MIXED .  8.00  37.50 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamm.  Pa. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-lay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  Heavy  &  Light  mixed, 
only  7c  up.  We  send  1,000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 

_ _  500  chicks,  500  size  with  300  chicks. 

Hottest  otter  ever  made.  In  business  for  years.  Service 
after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  incubators 
cheap.  Agents  Wanted.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


25 

50 

100 

.  .$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

4.50 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

5.50 

10.00 

6.50 

12.00 

4.00 

7.00 

BABY  CHICKS 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From 
pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . , _ 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.00 

Riiode  Island  Reds .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.00 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in 
3-week-old  chicks.  Free  Catalog 
Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


20 IS  CENTURY  CHICKS 


FREf^v  CHICKS  Be  AND  UP 

Leading:  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest-pedigrree  strains.  Bfgr 
type  Barron  Leghorns.  Bigr 
Eorg  Layers.  Standard  bred 
Wyandottes.  Rocks,  S.  C. 

Reds,  Minoreas,  etc. 

Write  today--Get  our  bigr  ....  .- - „ 

WE  SHIP  C.O.D.  poultry  book  which  grives  With  Each  lOO 
100  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  ORDERED 
delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar.  1st 

Established  30  years.  Best  of  references.  Write  today. 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


NONE  STATE  CERTIFIED 

RFTTFR”  BABY  chicks 

”  ■  ■  ■■  ■  1  Guaranteed  tn  Please 


Guaranteed  to  Please 

Husky,  Healthy,  money-makers  culled  for  Heavy 
egg  and  meat  producing  Broilers.  Send  for  new 
folder  and  attractive  price  list— it’s  free. 

Write  now  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 

** ‘*18  Years  Hatching:  Experience” 

box  L.  mo. 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

^  40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyati- 

W.  dottes.  Reds.  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
J  Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed- 
,ltr  ers  culled  to  Lloyd  Baker.  State  College 
•vA  graduate;  also  ten  years'  experience.  We 
use  the  most  modem  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  free  catalog 
L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

TAKE  NOTICE  '50-KChcS^KAs„rl,FOB 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tanc.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
B.  Box  &  R.  I  Reds.  3.50  6.50  12.00  57-50  110.00 

Silv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00  .... 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Free  range  carefully  selected.  100%  del.  guaranteed. 
Order  di.ect.  Catalog  free 

The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  YV.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 

4\f  T  *  ¥  f ■ T'V  Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

UU/\L11  I  White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

a.  Barred  nooks  . • . ^,2.00 

riiin/c  s-  c-  Reds  .  12.00 

I.H  I  (,  Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

500  lots  VeC  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

COCOLAMUS  Tancred  Strain  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
HUSKY  CHICKS  Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns,  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  Light  and  Heavy  Mixed,  Go  and  up.  Ail  free 
range  flocks,  2  and  3-year  old  breeders.  100*  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  paid.  Write  for  our  low 
price  list  and  free  catalogue.  COCOLAMUS  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Cocolamui,  Ponna. 

260-289-Eflg 

Vo"o'fSeHA»SONd  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2.500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  /A  LI  I  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  11  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

$10.00  Per  lOO  $47.50-500  S90-1000 

100*  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed — Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $13;  Leghorns 
I  Hll  KN  or  Heavy  Mixed, $10:  Light  Mixed,  $S.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LATTVER,  Box  R,  ‘  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

Tliis  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30!h  SI.;  New  York 
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PEDER  DEVOLD'S 

Vitamine  Brand 

( Registered  Trade  Mark) 

pure  natural  high  potent 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

( richest  source  of  natural 

vitamins  A  &  D) 

is  used  by  the  largest  Feed 

Manufacturers 

Send  for  descriptive  literature 

Cbas.  L.  Huisking  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  N  155  Varick  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.  offers 

egg  cases  packed  complete  with  14-cup  tlats,  18  fillers 
and  equipped  with  good  cover.  Cases  we  sell  are  packed 
as  required  by  American  RR.  Express  Co.  and  other 
Carriers.  If  cases  not  as  represented,  do  not  pay  us. 

Address — Box  No.  29,  High  Bridge  Station,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


EWING’S  ^SST  LEGHORNS 

Are  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  males  from 
260  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS  at  reduced  prices— Guaranteed 
R.  X.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  S12;  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 

SI O.OO;  White  Leghorns,  $8.00;  Assorted,  $8.00. 
j^c  less  in  600  lots.  I  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY,  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 


ft„ol.'Hi  PGirlrc  25,000  weekly  electrically  hatched 
yucuiiy  ciucno  from  only  first  class  stock  at  lowest 
juices  ever.  \Yh.  Leghorns,  9c;  Reds,  Bar.  Rocks,  Wh. 
Wyan..  Bl.  Minorcas,  lie;  Giants,  16c;  Heavy  M!ix.,IOc; 
Light  Mix.,  8c.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


miruc  r  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12;  Leghorns, 
UHLnj  v.V.lf.  $10;  Heavy  mixed,  $10;  Light,  $8. 
Delivery  guaianteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  SI.  I.AUVEIt,  Box  13,  illeAlistervIlle,  Pa. 


Chicks 


BARKED  ROCKS 
8.C.W.  LEGHORN! S 
It.  I.  REISS 


also  hatching  eggs 

Write  for  prices. 


C.  0.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  k  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


#YU|Y  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Reds, 
10c;  W.  Rocks,  12c;  Heavy  Mix.,  8c. 
Light  Mix.,  6‘/2C.  All  from  free  range  flocks.  Send 
for  catalog.  The  Monroo  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BOWMAN 

UNSHINE  FARM 

TANFORDVILLE.  N.  Y. 
INGLE  COMB  REDS 


Contest  Proven  for  Egg 
Size  and  Production, 
HATCHING  EGGS 
CHICKS 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $7.00 — 100.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlIstervlHe.  Pa. 


Chicks-Pullets 


from  English  While  Leghorns  Only. 

Low  prices  to  meet  present  condi¬ 


tions.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  0. 


Aii|A|fC  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  quality 
Wlllvltw  at  low  prices.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilton,  New  York 


AUIV  S.  C.  W.  Leg..  Rocks,  Reds,  Giants,  and  others. 
VIIIA  Qual.  at  Low  Price. C.  J.  Yoder,  Grantsville.Md. 


DAD YC  BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS,  Cream 
mniVO  grade,  Per.  0-31,  15-11,  100-$6.  Bourbon  Red 
Turkey  Eggs,  12-$4,  Poults  $85-100.  Boyd  Slicklty.Straskurg.Vo. 


BR.  &  WH.  LEGH’S  (both  combs),  347-egg.  EGGS  $6-100 
Buslralorps,  Parks'  Recks,  stock,  etc.  V.  FULTON, Galtipolis.O.  UP 


SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PR  squabs  Belling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  In  1 
month.  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48-p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

205  H  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 


Pekin  Ducklings  Large  Type  Great 

Layers.  Well  developed  parent  stock.  Also 
17  varieties  Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  catalog 
_in  colors.  Galdcn  Rule  Hatchery,  Baxl24,  Bucyrus,  0. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  |.t  N.  Y. 


niirvfliurc  Mammoth  Pekins,  Runners 

DUinLliNUa  and  Mixed  Lots— Price  List 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM  A  HATCHERY,  R.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt 'delivery. 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEYIE1V  POULTRY  FARM.  Barker.N.T. 


TURKEY S-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Bl  eeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks—  jn ices  reduced. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Minn  IWf  C  Mammoth  White  Pekins.  best  quality, 
UULI\LlilU3  $25  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  VIGOROUS  TIIDVEVC  with  unusual  liv- 
MAMMOTH  BRONZE  •  Unlit  I  w  ability.  Accept¬ 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  and  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders. 
Place  your  order  now  and  you  will  be  satisfied  and  con. 
vinced.  CIFRE’S  New  England  Turkey  farm.  Medway,  Mass. 


Rrnnva  Tiirlrovc  HATCHING  EGGS  from  quality 
Ul  UIIAU  I  Uf  IYGjq  bronze  stock.  Pens  headed  by  Mad¬ 
ison  Sq.  Garden  and  Eastern  States  winners.  Bourbon  Red 
Eggs.  Prices  reasonable.  Elsie  Hallsck,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM  pnillTC  Mammoth  Bronze.  No 
Freehold,  N.  J.  rUULIO  Blackhead  for  *0  years. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS-Best  quality— 

m  SS  per  100.  H.  HEIMAN  -  Albers,  Illinois 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TU  R  K  E  YS— Eggs.  50c;  baby  tur¬ 
keys,  $1  ea.  Gypsey  Camp  Farm,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


■■MnnmnmmMi.MiHuim.m.mmnnmnm.MWk 

An  Excellent  Poultry  Book  j 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  tale  by 
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Eggs  with  Bad  Taste 

I  have  a  hen  in  my  flock  that  lays 
a  bad-tasting  egg.  It  also  has  an  odor 
but  appears  perfectly  fresh.  What  causes 
it  and  can  anything  be  done  to  avoid  it? 

E.  H.  c. 

Eggs  are  affected  in  interior  color, 
their  taste  and  odor  by  certain  foods. 
The  dark  yolk  now  complained  of  by 
some  consumers  because  of  an  imagined 
indication  of  inferior  quality  may  he 
caused  by  heavy  feeding  upon  green  foods, 
and  probably  upon  yellow  corn.  White 
corn  is  less  favored  because  of  infe¬ 
riority  in  vitamin  content.  Wheat  and 
buckwheat  produce  lighter  yolks. 

Pacific  Coast  eggs  have  yolks  of  lighter 
color  than  those  generally  produced  in 
the  East,  and  the  superior  quality  of 
these  eggs  has  probably  given  rise  to  the 
notion  that  light-colored  yolks  indicate 
quality  of  higher  grade.  An  olive-colored 
yolk,  giving  a  greenish  tint  to  the  whole 
egg,  may  be  produced  by  giving  hens  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  weed  called  shepherd’s  purse. 

Flavor  may  also  he  given  by  strongly 
flavored  foods,  such  as  onions,  and  an 
excess  of  cabbage  or  rape  in  the  ration 
may  also  affect  this  character  of  the  egg. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  car¬ 
rion  would  have  even  a  more  marked 
influence  upon  odor  and  taste. 

An  egg  may  be  retained  within  the 
body  for  several  days  before  being  laid. 
If  such  an  egg  is  fertile,  the  heat  of 
the  body  will  start  incubation,  with  the 
same  result  that  would  be  expected  If 
the  egg  incubated  for  a  like  period  of 
time  outside  the  body.  An  infertile  egg 
would,  of  course,  suffer  less  under  this 
condition. 

Individual  hens  may  lay  eggs  of  infe¬ 
rior  quality,  possibly  because  of  ill  health. 
If  such  a  hen  can  be  detected,  the  obvious 
remedy  is  removal  from  the  flock. 

M.  B.  D. 


Standard  Omelette 

The  following  omelette,  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  is  always  light  and 
fluffy :  Put  the  pan  on  to  heat,  with 
either  a  generous  lump  of  butter,  or 
slices  of  bacon,  which  are  removed  when 
crisp,  the  fat  being  left  for  the  omelette. 
Butter  or  bacon  fat  must  be  sizzling  hot 
when  the  omelette  is  poured  in. 

For  a  two-egg  omelette,  put  a  scant 
tablespoon  of  flour  in  mixing  bowl,  with 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 
Measure  two-thirds  cup  of  milk,  and  use 
a  little  of  this  to  mix  the  flour  into  a 
smooth  cream.  Break  the  eggs  and  strain 
the  whites  into  another  bowl,  putting 
the  yolks  in  the  howl  with  .the  creamed 
flour.  Beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth ; 
then  beat  the  yolks  until  foamy  and 
beat  in  the  remainder  of  the  milk.  The 
whites  are  beaten  first  so  that  the  egg- 
heater  can  be  used  without  washing;  if 
you  beat  yolks  first  you  -must  wash  the 
egg-heater,  as  bits  of  yolk  seem  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  white  from  -beating  as  dry  and 
fluffy.  Last  of  all  fold  the  whites  into 
the  other  mixture,  and  pour  into  the 
sizzling  hot  fat.  Wlatch  that  it  does  not 
scorch ;  when  set  put  it  under  the  broiler, 
or  hold  a  hot  stove  lid'  over  it,  to  puff 
it  up ;  crease,  fold  over,  and  serve  imme¬ 
diately.  This  will  serve  three  people; 
the  rule  can  be  doubled  if  desired,  but 
for  a  larger  quantity  than  four  eggs 
it  is  better  to  make  two  omelettes 
separately. 


New  England  Poultry  Ration 

Would  you  send  me  the  New  England 
poultry  feeding  formula?  E.  S. 

The  following  formula  for  a  growing 
mash  recommended  by  the  1930  Confer¬ 
ence  of  New  England  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  will  answer  your  requirements  as 
to  ingredients  and  has  the  authority  of 
this  body  behind  it  as  a  guarantee  of 
suitability. 

It  is  their  laying  mash,  adapted  for 
chicks  by  the  addition  of  25  lbs.  of  dried 
milk  and  15  lbs.  of  calcium  carbonate 
(lime)  :  200  lbs.  coarse  yellow  cornmeal ; 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran ;  100  lbs.  wheat  flour 
middlings;  100  lbs.  ground  oats;  50  lbs. 
meat  scrap  (high  grade)  ;  50  lbs.  dried 
skim  or  buttermilk ;  25  lbs.  fish  meal ;  25 
lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  (not  more  than  20 
per  cent  fiber)  ;  15  lbs.  calcium  carbo¬ 
nate  (ground  oyster  shell)  and  5  lbs.  fine 
salt.  Two  parts  of  yellow  cracked  corn 
and  one  of  wheat  makes  up  the  desig¬ 
nated  scratch  grain  to  go  with  the  mash. 

M.  B.  D. 


Prepare  Now 
To  Profit  This  Fall 


brooder 


with 


Already,  eggs  are  beginning  to  sell  higher, 
n°w.  Eggs  wiU  be  very  high  next 
.March-hatched  Roseniont  Bugged  <  'hicks  at  these  low  prices. 


Fnan.br0ToerSprofll  P"Ces 


Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  March  20th 

5>S  so  inn  tnn  ,  n 


Order  from  This  Ad  21 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.75 

Brown  Leghorns .  3.75 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25 

Rhode  Island  Reels .  3.50 

White  Rocks .  3.75 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  5.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.75 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Dept.  4, 


50 

$5.25 

6.75 

6.00 

6.50 
675 

7.50 

9.50 

4.75 


100 

$10.00 

13.00 

11.00 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

18.00 

9.00 


500 

$47.50 

62.50 

52.50 

57.50 

62.50 

67.50 

87.50 

42.50 


1.000 

$  90.00 
120.00 
105.00 
110.00 
120.00 
130.00 
172.50 
85.00 
Rosemont 


Prepaid  Delivery— Safe  arrival 
of  full  count  guaranteed 
8*nd  check,  post  office  or 
express  money  order— today. 
I  RLE  Catalog,  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated,  mailed  on  request. 

Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


YOU  can’t  afford 

Neither  can  WE 

You  want  to  make  money.  We  want  your  baby 
chicks  business,  not  only  this  year — but  every  year. 
There  is  only  one  way  we  can  get  your  business 
and  hold  it — send  you  chicks  that  satisfy. 

Oak  Ridge  Farms  baby  chicks  are  bred  to 
satisfy  customers  and  bring  us  repeat  business. 
They  are  descended  from  a  long  line  of  stock  bred 
for  production,  vigor,  and  constitutional  vitality. 


disappointments 

Our  breeding  flocks  have  been  developed  by  years 
of  culling  based  on  our  own  carefully  kept  records. 

Your  copy  of  Oak  Ridge  Farms  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  1931  price  list  now  ready. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds 

Oak  Ridge  Farms,  Inc. 

Stuyvesant  New  York 


WcivcJt  Chicks 


Our  New  Price  PoIlCV  c^lc!ls  of  superior  breeding  within  reach  of  all.  Specialty- 
ff.  ,  7  ,  7.77  *  bred  Leghorns,  layers  of  large,  white  eggs;  “Wvan-Rock” 

(Wyandotte-Rock)  and  "Bram-Rock”  (Brahma-Bock)  Cross-Breds  for  broiler  and  roaster  production 
Straight  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds.  Write  for  beautiful,  illustrated  Catalog— FREE.  production. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


^  HUBER'S*— 

SAM  ITAIl  Y -HATCHER 

CHICKS  7>/2f 

NEW  LOW  M  AND 
PRICES  ■  VP 

21  Years  in  Business 
Best  Quality— Exceptional  Service 
Early  Broilers  Will  Brine  Big  Money 
Hatches  Every  Monday  and  Thursday 

HUBER’S  HATCHERY  FO SAl. «. 


WE 

breed  for 


$  HENRICH  $ 


I 


INDUCTION 

EXHIBITION 


Baby  Chicks 

Local,  State  &  National 
show  prize  winners 

25  Years’  Experience 


WHITE  &  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Said  for  free  price  list.  Special  prices  on 
3-week-old,  started  chicks 

Henrich  Hatchery  Co..  Box  R,  Fleetwood,  Pa. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

THE  FOUNDATION  STRAIN 

For  Many  of  America’s  Best  Flocks  of  Rods 

Our  last  nine  laying  contest  entries  have  placed  more 
winning  lied  pens  than  all  competitors  combined. 

Send  for  records  and  new  low  prices  on 
STARTED  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

100 ft  B.  W.  D.  free.  Member  Mass.  Certified  Breeders. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  Groton.  Mass. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES!— 100%  SAFE  DELIVERY 
BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTES.  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  Sc  BROWN 
LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED  ANCONAS 
SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS 
Thousands  weekly.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
Insures  Your  Profits!  State  Inspected!  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Wallkfll,  N.  Y. 


I  ..1,1  NEW  LOW  PRICES  ON 

[00k  GL0BE  QUALITY  chicks 

wwwaie  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Legs.  ..$9.00  $42.50  $80.00 
Reds,  Brd.  Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks..  10.00  47.50  90.00 
Orp,  Minorcas  &  Wh.  Wyan..  10.00  47.50  90.00 
H.  Mixed,  9e,  8'/2C  Sc  8c.  Assorted,  7c,  6V2C  and  6c 
Wh.  Leg.  Special  Mated  Trapnested  dams,  $12.00 
Order  from  this  ad.  Write  for  Insurance  Plan 
GLOBE  HATCHERY  &  SUPPLY  CO. 


Box  F,  BERNE,  IND.,  Est.  1918. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain ...  .$10.00  jier  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) ..  .$12.00  per  100 
S.  C.  Reds . $13.00  per  100 


Heavy  Mixed.. $10  per  100;  Light  Mixed  ..$8  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Prop. 

United  Phone  Box  R  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  England. 
Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S 
Quality 
Chicks 


Barred  and  White  Rocks .  ...  10c 

White  Leghorna .  9c 

Heavy  Mixed .  9c 


100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  C.O.D. 

Goo.  W.  Paige  Sellnsgrove,  Pa 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  large  size  heavy  production  bred  hens.  Write  for 
free  Circular.  April  and  May  prices. 

C.  M,  Sbellenberger  Poultry  Farm  Box  10  Richfield,  Pa. 


90 

90 

70 


HERBSTER’S  New  Low  Prices 

500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Rocks  . $10.00  per  100 

"•  •• .  10-00  per  100 

Wh- ,  &  Brown  Leghorns  ...  8.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  .  16.00  ner  inn 

Mixed.  $8.00—100;  1,000  lots  lc  less 
Folder  free.  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery 
HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx  A.  McClure,  Pa. 

PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  Sc  White  Rocks... $12  $57.50  $110 

R.  I.  Reds .  12  57  50  tin 

White  &  Buff  Leghorns.  10  47.50 

Heavy  Mlxed .  10  47.50 

Light  Mixed .  7  35.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS  FROM  pree  RANGE 

Lt  V  ,  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

S  rP°lkPa£  T0tSu °f  »  50  100  500  1000 

q-  rC'R'ihp*,Br;  Leghorns.. $5. 00  $  9.00  $42.50  $  80 
t  •  ,  Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds . 6.00  II  00  52  *50  inn 

rjpvarfe&njs  ”?r  rajte  r,. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 

Barred  Rocks  .  jio  Oft _ 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  12*00 _ 100 

Writs  White  Leghorns. $10.00 — 100 

f  n  low  discounts  on  orders  of  400  and  up. 

F-  c-  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr. -old  Breeders 
Price  $10  per  100;  $90  per  1000.  (3  to  6 

week  prices  on  request).  Catalog  free. 
■I ells  all  about  our  great  egg-producing 
,eghorns.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield.  Pa. 

_  ,  . .  For  Sale — BABY  CHICKS 

Columbia,  Buff,  White  Sr  in  •  .. 

White  &  Barred  HOCKS  Sil  Lacfd  WyandotleS 
Also  Black  Jersey  Gianti.  Write  for  special  discount  on 
orders  received  during  February  for  future  delivery 

Murray’s  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Newark,  Delaware 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter-laying 

Hollywood  Strain, 

$10 — 100;  $47.50—500;  $90 — 1000. 
(d  to  0  week  prices  on  request). 

Holly  woodLeghornFarm,  Richfield,  Pa 

ULSH’S  superior  chicks 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocke,  Barred  Rocks 

and  Heavy  Mixed.  100*  live  delivery.  Post- 
paid.  For  low  prices  and  catalog  write 

Jag.  E.  Llsb,  Box  R,  Ileaver  Springe,  Pa. 

Chicks  from  free  range  and 

Vs1  V  .!>  HEAVY  LAYING  FLOCKS 

tiarred  Rocks,  IOc;B.  I.  Reds.  10c;  Heavy  Mixed,  9c: 
Light  Mixed,  8c;  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c.  Safe  deliv- 
ery  guaranteed.  Cir.  free.  B.  W.  Amey,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

BLOOD -TESTED  f™«"  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

° LUUU  I  td I CU  red  Rocks,  $12  per  100;  S.C.  White 

14  I  O  IT  Q  Leghorns,  $10  per  106.  Three  con. 

w  secutlve  years  of  blood  testlnn 

for  B.W.D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FORM.  New  Berlin  Pa 

QUALITY  CHICKS  IS-  3 

paid.  C.O.D.  J.A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  2,  Be*™'  Spril^fpa! 


FOR  PEAK  PROFITS 


Bny  Mt.  Healthy's  famoua  “Healthy  Chicks'’  from 
extra  heavy  lay  n*  flock..  21  beat  breeds.  Hatching 
weekly.  No  delays.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
New  Catalog  Free.  ur/llTUW  u.*nurn.rr 

D  ,n  ...  u  ...  J4T-  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES, 
8’1®i  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio  {Jail  north  of  Cincinnati 

SANITARY  ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED  flt||A|SC 

Hatchery  and  all  flocks  under  State  WlHulkO 
Supervision.  Every  breeder  officially  culled  and  banded 

LINCOLNWAY  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  Chamborsburg.  Pa. 

I  fir*  ACME  QUALITY  CHICKS— 

■  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS. 

Certified  Br.  Rocks  Sc  Leg’s,  12c;  Blood  Tested 
Br.  Rocks  Sc  Leg’s,  15c.  Selected  stock.  100%  del.  ntd 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Denton,  Mdl 

Rnhu  Rhirbe  °h,°  Accredited.  Best  purebred  stock 
uauj  uillbRb  Leading  breeds.  Personally  inspected  and 
carefully  supervised.  For  best  quality  chicks  write— 

PAUL  GROSE,  Sunbeam  Hatchery,  Bx  S90,  Findley,  O. 
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KERR’S  new  low  prices 


Place  your  order  now  for  Kerr’a  Lively  Chicks.  These  prices  are  attractive 
for  chicks  that  have  a  rich  laying  inheritance  from  birds  that  have  made 
big  records  in  leading  egg-laying  contests. 

Utility  Chicks 

For  25  For  50  For  100  For  500  For  1,000 


White  Leghorn* .  $3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  Rock* .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

R.  I.  Red. .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

White  Rock.  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

W.  Wyandotte* .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Mixed  Chick. .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 


For  blood  te.ted  Utility  Chicks  add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices 
Special  Matings  Chicks 

For  Special  Mating*  Chick*  in  any  quantity  add  6c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Mating.  Chicks  available  for  all  breeds,  at  6c  per  chick  advance  over 
blood  tested  Utility  Chick  Prices. 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc  •  F renchtown,  N.  J, 


PATERSON.  N.  I. 
TRENTON,  N.  i. 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 
E.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 
DANBURY,  CONN. 


W.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
LOWELL.  MASS. 
WOONSOCKET.  R.  I. 


New  Low  Prices— Order  Now  for  Early  Layers 

l  want  you  to  write  at  once  for  new  illustrated 
Free  Catalog  of  our  large  type  “Thor-O-  , 

Bred”  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Ten  /C? 
breeds.  Hens  with  records  to  296  eggs.  WAJsa 
"SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N.  yj 


Grandview.  Offers 
BIG  DISCOUNT 

XJUY  Grandview  Egg  Basket 
Strain  Chicks  NOW  and  save 
money  on  the  initial  purchase. 
Make  more  money  later  from 
increased  egg  production. 

Get  This  Illustrated 
Book  FREE 

Just  off  the  press — a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  development 
of  these  famous  flocks — with 
egg  records  and  actual  profit  in¬ 
formation.  Get  it  now  before 
buying  your  chicks. 

Grandview  Poultry 
Farm,  Inc. 

Box  RN  21  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


LEMENSffi 

PRICES  REDUCED— ORDER  NOW 
50, GOO  Electric  Hatched  Chicks  ready  for 
100%  alive  guar,  prompt  delivery:  Blood- 
Tested,  State-Supervised— 100  Leghorns  and 

Barred  Rocks . $12 

Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes . $13 

Jersey  Black  Giants . $13 

Clemens  Utility  Supervised  Chicks 

Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks . $10 

Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes . $11 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10 — 100;  Assorted,  $9 — 100 
Custom  Hatching.  3c.  Brooded  Chicks  I 
week  old,  $14—100;  2  weeks,  $18—100. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Lots 

Clemens  Creameries'  Hatchery 

Dept.  R,  Harieysville,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

10  EXTRA  CHICKS  Included  with  each  100 
Chick*  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  breeders.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tailored  Sir.  WU.  Legh.  ..$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legh...  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S  C  Barred  Rocks  .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100  Heavy  Mix.  ..$10.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or 
write  for  free  circular.  Also  prices  on  brooders  and 
500-egg  incubators.  . .  ...  „ 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlistervllle,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS-  Purebred 

EVERY  C1IICK  8EI.ECTE1* 

Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  $15.00  per  hundred;  Black  Giants,  $20.00; 
Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $18.00.  The  large  kind, 
vigorous  year  around  layers.  Shipments  prepaid— 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

LANCASTER  CHICK  II  ATCnERY 
O.  E.  Conn,  Prop.  Lnnenater,  Penna. 

Strickler’s  Large  English  S.  C.  White 

I  ..L.,.1,  Money-making  prolific  layers 
LegnOmS  at  money-saving  price*.  Pedi¬ 
greed  R.  O.  P.  matings.  Electric-hatched, 
Extra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strlckler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


O 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $8  per  lOO. 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  lOO*  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Form.  M cAlUtervllle,  Pa. 


REDS— NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Certified  and  Accredited 

Fastest  growing  chick.  Most  profitable  heavy-breed. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  230.4-egg  average.  95*  Livability 
Guarantee.  Chicks— Started  Chicks  — 10-week  Pullets. 

1*,  T.  KISTLER  -  -  Towamln,  Pennu. 


rvii  *x  jnpwr  d^niflfC  Wh.  A  Bd.  Rocks.  $10-100 

QlALil  I  tillUiS  Heavy  Mixed . $8-100 

Tancred  Str.Wh.  Leghorns  $9-100;  Assorted  $7-100 
Live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed — Catalog  free. 
PE0LA  POULTRY  YARD8  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Quick  Delivery 
on  Brooder  Houses 

Freight  Prepaid  to  Many  States 

Complete  brooder  houses  shipped  in  sections; 
can  be  put  up  without  skilled  help.  We  pre¬ 
pay  the  freight  into  nearby  States  and  make 
a  10%  freight  allowance  if  you  live  farther 
away. 

FREE  CATALOG  of 

Poultry  Houses,  Pigeon 
Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches, 
etc.  Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 

86  DEPOT  STREET 
RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


BETTER 

POULTRY 

HOMES 


Cheaper  and  better  than  home  built.  Built  in  sec¬ 
tions  ready  to  bolt  together.  Circular  free  on  request. 

THAYER  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

28  Winchester  Street,  Keene,  N.  H. 


BIG  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Large,  Lay  and  Pay  Kind. 
Our  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed 
males  from  hens  that  produced 
'225  to  270  eggs  in  their  first  lay¬ 
ing  year.  At  our  modern  poultry 
farm,  we  are  trap  nesting  700 
Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorn  Hens  under_  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  Supervision.  This  Is  the 
third  largest  flock  in  Ohio  under  Supervision.  We 
Hatch  8  other  breeds  of  chicks.  Every  breeder 
Blood-tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea,  Can  you 
afford  to  take  a  chance  with  chicks  from  untested 
flocks?  Free  Catalog,  write  for  it  today. 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery,  Route  20  Lancaster,  O. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

March  and  April  delivery  100  500  1000 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .$12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  Kocks,  It.  I.  Reds,  Anconas _  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks,  BufT  Orp .  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas....  15  72-50  140 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Bl.  Giants,  17c  each.  Assorted  Light, 
9c.  Heavy,  lie.  Blood-tested  Special-mating  chicks 
all  breeds,  3c  extra.  Also  started  pullets.  100%  de¬ 
livery.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  1>. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak 
ers.  “Pride  o’  Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 


Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want - chicks. 


—  — -  %  v  «  —quality  silica.:,— 

Zeller  s  Leghorns  .pt,ssuj&. 

R.O.P.  Males.  ZELLER’S  LEGHORN  FARM,  R.J),  Palmyra.  IU 


Name ... 
Address 


Producing  and  Shipping 
Hatching  Eggs 

Pullets  do  not  produce  the  best  results 
as  breeders,  and  it  is  only  under  unusual 
circumstances,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
necessity  of  hastening  the  improvement 
of  a  strain,  or  of  obtaining  immediate 
results  from  a  pullet  of  fine  quality,  that 
they  should  be  used  to  produce  hatching 
eggs.  Under  no  circumstances  should  eggs 
be  hatched  from  pullets  that  are  less 
than  nine  months  old.  When  used  for 
breeding,  a  pullet  should  be  mated  with 
a  cock  that  is  past  IS  months  of  age, 
and  that  has  abundant  vitality.  In 
handling  pullets  for  breeders,  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  force  them  for  a 
large  egg  yield,  as  this  will  be  apt  to 
injure  their  health.  Hens  in  their  second 
year  of  laying  are  better  than  pullets  for 
producing  chicks.  The  strongest  chicks 
are  those  from  well-matured  hens  in  their 
second  or  third  year,  and  that  have  not 
laid  an  extra  large  number  of  eggs  in 
the  Fall  and  early  Winter.  If  such  hens 
are  properly  fed  they  will  lay  good  me¬ 
dium-sized  eggs  that  will  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  albumen  to  furnish  the  greatest 
vitality  to  the  embryo  chick. 

The  males  should  be  put  into  the  pens 
with  the  females  several  days  before  it 
is  desired  to  save  eggs  for  hatching,  as 
the  first  fertile  eggs  will  not  be  laid 
until  about  one  week  from  the  time  the 
male  is  put  in.  At  the  end  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  the  eggs  will  continue  to  be 
fertile  from  a  week  to  10  days  after  the 
males  have  been  removed.  Some  males 
are  not  so  useful  as  others,  and  such 
should  either  he  exchanged  for  others  or 
be  mated  to  fewer  hens.  All  males  will 
be  more  prolific  during  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer  months  than  during  any 
other  season  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  hens  mated  with  one 
male  has  an  influence  on  the  fertility  of 
the  eggs  and  on  the  vitality  of  the  off¬ 
spring.  For  the  reason  that  the  greater 
the  number  of  females  the  more  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  the  male  is  divided.  On  an  aver¬ 
age,  in  the  case  of  Mediterranean  breeds, 
from  11  to  15  females  is  the  proper 
number  to  mate  with  one  male ;  the 
American  breeds,  eight  to  10  females  with 
one  male,  and  the  Asiatic  six  to  eight 
females  with  one  male.  The  number  of  fe¬ 
males  best  suited  to  mating  with  any 
one  male  can  be  decided  most  accurately 
only  after  the  results  from  a  mating  are 
known. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  the  trade  in 
the  sale  of  eggs  for  hatching,  each  egg 
should  be  carefully  wrapped,  and  then 
should  be  packed  in  such  a  package  that 
they  will  arrive  at  their  destination  un¬ 
broken  and  in  an  attractive  condition. 
Hatching  eggs  should  be  of  medium  size, 
all  of  the  same  size,  and  should  have 
perfect  shells. 

When  packed  for  shipment,  eggs  for 
hatching  should  first  be  wrapped  in  soft 
paper,  over  which  should  be  wrapped  a 
layer  of  excelsior  or  fine  soft  hay  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  cushion  to  protect  them  from 
breaking.  A  satisfactory  package  for  car¬ 
rying  eggs  that  have  been  wrapped  in 
this  way  is  a  split-wood  basket.  If  a 
package  of  this  kind  is  used,  a  layer  of 
hay  or  excelsior  should  he  placed  in  the 
bottom,  and  around  the  sides  of  the 
basket.  The  eggs  in  their  wrapping  of 
paper  and  excelsior  are  then  packed 
tightly  into  the  basket  to  prevent  them 
from  being  shaken  about.  An  inch  or 
two  of  excelsior,  soft  hay  or  chaff  should 
be  laid  over  the  top  of  the  eggs,  and  a 
covering  of  muslin,  cotton  cloth  or  some 
kind  of  strong  cloth  should  be  drawn 
over  this,  stretched  rather  taut,  aud  se¬ 
curely  sewed  to  the  upper  rim  of  the 
basket.  When  the  covering  is  drawn 
tightly  over  the  contents  of  a  basket, 
packed  in  the  way  described,  the  entire 
package  will  be  firm,  solid,  and  elastic, 
and,  as  the  eggs  will  not  be  able  to  move 
about,  there  will  be  little  possibility  of 
their  becoming  broken. 

A  label  should  be  pasted  on  the  top 
of  the  cloth  cover  and  should  state  that 
the  basket  contains  eggs  for  hatching, 
the  name,  and  address  of  the  consignee, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper. 
In  addition  to  this,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  any  delay  due  to  injury  or  loss 
of  the  label  an  address  tag,  on  which  are 
inscribed  the  name  and  address  of  both 
consignee  and  shipper,  should  be  wired 
to  the  handle  of  the  basket.  It  will  make 
a  more  business-like  package,  and  help 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


4  New  Exterminator  that 
Won*t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry r 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R  -O  can  be  used  about  the  home, barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison,  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money- Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  witli  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burn*  IQ  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  it  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  “Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  364-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CARTONS 


2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 

STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


SAVE 

YOUR 

CHICKS 

and 

MONEY! 


It  raises  chicks !  Free  folder  proves  the  amazing 
value  of  this  brooder  house.  It  raises  chicks! 


Harder  Brooder  House 


Mad*  in  the  size  you  want— it  raises  chicks  I  Prices 
so  low  you  save  big  money  by  getting  one  now. 
Send  for  folder  today. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  BR-31,  Coble.kill,  N.  Y. 


INSULATED  ROSS  WAY 

MORE  CHICKS  — BIGGER  PROFITS 


Metal  Brooder  House  'of 
controlled  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture.  Many  sizes.  Exclusive 
feature,  Ross  Walline  Feed¬ 
ers  (see  arrow)  fill  outside, 
feed  inside  —  windows  giv¬ 
ing  light  in  trough. 

i  System  of  Poultry  Raising  saves  losse3.| 
(rite  for  full  information.  Buy  Now  —  Pay 
iter.  Qhoice  open  territory  for  agents. 

ROSS  CUTTER  AND  SILO  CO.,  Sprinifield,  0. 
\Check  items  wanted.  3338  Warder  St.1 


Brooder  Houses  ■  Laying  Houses  |  Silos 
Cribs  ■  Feeders  ■  Barn  Equipment 


iTs.7  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  he  fed  safely  to  poultry- and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
30  GALLONS,  $29.25,  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
684  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Charcoal 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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DOUG1ASTON 
MANOR  FARM 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


New  VORft 


PRODUCTION  BRED 


T|  S.  C.  w  s.  C.  WHITE  B.  P. 

Keds  -  Leghorns  -  Rocks 

Certified,  Supervised  p  M I  p  ip  O 
and  Commercial  UillUIViJ 

Every  breeder  blood-tested— 100#  live  delivery 

Write  for  booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  I'V  LAfcKL^N^Y. 


<£Hi)  ^icfearb  Jfarm 


‘More  Money 
With  Rocks” 


LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 

Consecutive  winners  at 
Storrs  with  records  of 
1929,  2,724;  1930,  2,646. 

High  Bird,  325  official. 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS-EGGS 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 

FREE'  from  B.  W.  D.  Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction,  guaranteed. 

MASSACHUSETTS  7  ROB’T  C.  COBB 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 
I.ed  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
in  1930;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

"The  Invincible  Rocks  of 
Neul  England ” 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds. 

White  Wyandottes. - 

S.  C.  Ruff  Orpingtons. 
Assorted  Light  Breeds. 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds 


$5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 
5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 


0.50 

6.50 

6.50 

4.00 

5.00 


12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

7.00 

9.50 


57.50 

57.50 

57.50 

34.00 

45.00 


110.00 
1 10.00 
1 10.00 
65.00 
85.00 


100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  That 


LIVE  GROW 
LAV  PAY 

367  pullets  laid  5580  eggs  in  November  1930 
$4.73  PROFITS  PER  DAY 

above  feed  costs  in  low  priced  year.  N.  Y.  State  Super. 
&  Cert.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  on  chicks  and  started  chicks  at  farmers’  prices. 

CLAYMORE  FARMS,  R.J. Clark,  R-l,  Ticonderoga.N.Y. 

JUNIATA  CH IX  100  1000 

Hollywood  W.  Leghorns . $10  $  90 

Everlay  lir.  Leghorns .  10  90 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Bd.  Rocks -  12  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  9  80 

Light  Mixed .  8  70 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  I,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ROCKS 


Chicks  iliRNS  7 


E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  the  flock  that  holds  the  World’s 
Record  for  a  10  pullet  pen  of  this  breed.  Circular  free. 

E.  A.  HIRT,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

ROCKS,  REDS  and  LEGHORNS 
We  specialize  in  S.  C  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  own 
breeding  stock  headed  by  pedigreed  male  birds.  Hanson 
strain.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  ami  prices. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington.  Delaware 

UP 

Delivery  guaranteed  —  Circular  and  Brice  List  Free. 

LONG  S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  est  State  Supervised 

and  Blood-tested  stock.  %  price  of  former  years. 

Also  LEGHORNS,  REDS  and  ROCKS.  All  State 
Sup.  and  B-T.  at  low  prices  for  quality  chicks. 
A3  years  in  the  business— Circular 

O.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  Noahanlc,  N.  J. 

NOTICE  TO  CHICK  BUYERS  FREE  catalogue 

before  placing  your  orders.  We  guarantee  full  count 
and  safe  delivery.  BARKF.D  ROCKS,  LFf.HORSS  and  REDS. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY  -  Milford,  Delaware 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

Day-Old,  Started,  Big  Type,  Heavy  Layers, 
Large  Egge,  Disease  free.  Bred  by  ub  ol  years 
Low  price.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 

I.amnai.i  White  Leghorn  Chicks  p.v..-  -a--”- 
lend  for  booklet.  Cedsrhurtl  Poultry  firm,  Dept.T,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


to  make  future  sales  if  both  tag  and  label 
are  printed  with  shippers  name  and 
address,  with  list  of  breeds  kept,  if  more 
than  one,  and  with  a  cut  of  some  of  his 
prize  birds  or  of  females  with  good  egg 
records. 

Another  way  of  packing  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  in  a  basket  that  is  to  he  shipped  to 
a  select  trade.  Each  egg  is  wrapped  in 
cotton  hatting  or  excelsior  and  placed 
small  end  down  in  the  partitions  of  a 
paper  box,  such  as  market  eggs  are  sold 
in.  When  the  box  is  filled,  the  lid  is 
tied  down  snugly,  hut  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  too  much  pressure  is  not 
exerted  on  the  eggs.  One  or  more  of 
these  boxes  are  then  placed  in  a  basket 
lined  with  excelsior,  a  layer  of  excelsior 
being  placed  over  the  top,  and  the  basket 
covered  with  cloth,  and  labeled  as  al¬ 
ready  described.  I  have  shipped  eggs 
packed  in  this  way  as  far  as  Montana 
with  no  breakage,  and  reports  of  80  to 
85  per  cent  hatches.  R.  l.  Chamberlin. 

Massachusetts. 


Infectious  Bronchitis 

We  are  losing  a  lot  of  liens.  They  sit 
around  a  day  or  two  and  die.  They  gasp 
for  air  and  there  is  a  rattling  noise  in 
their  throats.  On  opening  them  I  find  a 
lot  of  bloody  slime  in  their  throats. 

New  Jersey.  c.  E. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  have  an  attack 
of  infectious  bronchitis  in  the  flock,  for 
which  little  can  be  done  save  isolating 
any  birds  that  show  difficulty  in  breath¬ 
ing,  and  giving  such  measures  of  good 
care  as  providing  clean,  dry  quarters, 
where  ventilation  is  ample,  but  direct 
drafts  upon  the  birds  are  avoided. 

Infectious  bronchitis  attacks  suddenly 
and  may  disappear  as  quickly.  Its  cause 
is  unknown,  save  that  the  nature  of  the 
disease  indicates  some  malignant  germ 
carried  in  some  way  to  the  flock.  This 
trouble  shows  itself  by  difficulty  in 
breathing,  gasping  for  breath  with 
wheezing  and  stretching  of  the  neck  to 
get  relief.  Bloody  mucus  accumulates 
in  the  throat  and  may  be  coughed  out. 

Opening  the  wind  pipe  of  a  dead  bird 
will  disclose  evidences  of  inflammation 
and  perhaps  masses  of  mucus  and  blood, 
such  as  cause  the  choking.  One  authori¬ 
ty  has  recommended  giving  each  bird 
once  or  twice  daily  a  double  naught  (00) 
capsule  filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  ammonium  chloride  and  am¬ 
monium  carbonate  (15  grains  of  the  mix¬ 
ture).  This  is  presumed  to  act  as  an 
expectorant,  i.e.,  a  drug  that  aids  in 
liquifying  and  throwing  out  the  heavy 
mucus  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

M.  B.  D. 


Poor  Laying 


Jedarhurst  Mw°^:nLT.Xrrend  Chicks 


■MUCKS— 8.  C.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
s  Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners,  u  older 
•ee.  SUNNYSIDF.  POULTllf  FARM,  Friendship,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS  Large"*ds  “nd  Barr-d 


BUS  ana  uai  I  DM  •  T,  ” 

- -  - strong  and  from  excellent 

layers.  Meier’s  Fine  Knoll  Farm,  Noxon  H<1.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


UITISH  COLUMBIA  R.  0.  P.  LEGH0RHS,  BARRED  R0CKS- 

-  Chicks,  <10-100.  Guar.  Robert  Smith,  Nassawadox,  4a 

jwuwwww WWVWVUIWUV 

j;  Important  to  Advertisers 


\ 


Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


What  is  the  matter  with  my  flock  of 
around  50  "White  Leghorn  pullets?  They 
all  look  healthy,  heads  red  and  they  are 
in  good  condition.  They  have  been  laying 
about  5  to  12  eggs  a  day,  which  is  very 
poor  for  them.  1  am  feeding  a  balanced 
ration  of  laying  mash ;  I  have  it  before 
them  all  the  time.  At  night  I  feed  scratch 
feed,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat. 

Montour  Co.,  Pa.  H.  L.  w. 

Five  to  12  eggs  from  50  pullets  in 
February  is  certainly  not  good  laying, 
and  it  may  be  that  these  pullets  are  not 
capable  of  good  laying.  If  fed  all  that 
they  will  eat  of  suitable  food,  given  plen¬ 
ty  of  water  and  made  comfortable  in  their 
house,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  slack  in  production.  There  is  much 
that  precedes  laying  age  that  affects  fu¬ 
ture  production.  However,  inherited 
ability,  time  of  hatching,  suitability  of 
feeding  to  obtain  proper  development  and 
various  other  factors  carry  over  into 
later  months.  M.  B.  D. 


Ration  for  Indian  Runner  Ducks 

Will  you  send  me  ration  for  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  W.  F.  s. 

A  ration  recommended  for  laying  ducks 
is  100  lbs.  each  of  wheat  bran,  cornmeal 
and  standard  wheat  middlings,  with  18 
lbs.  of  high-grade  meat  scrap  and  about 
one-tenth  part  in  bulk  of  chopped  green 
feed,  such  as  vegetables,  Alfalfa  or  clover, 
This  mash  should  be  moistened  and  fed 
in  low  troughs  mornings  and  evening,  al 
lowing  three  to  four  quarts  per  feeding 
to  each  10  ducks.  Do  not  feed  more  than 
will  be  promptly  cleaned  up,  however. 
Besides  this  mash,  feed  about  a  quart  of 
mixed  corn  and  wheat  at  noon  to  each 
30  ducks.  Out  of  laying  season,  cut 
down  on  amount  of  mash  and  depend 
more  largely  upon  grain  and  pasturage. 

M.  IL  I). 


Big  56-Page  BOOK 


Barred  Ply.  Rocks 
White  Ply.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Leghorns 

each  article  written  by  a  Master  Breeder 
of  the  variety,  Other  valuable  information 
on  raising  and  cashing  in  with  chickens. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Address : 

Mass.  Certified  Breeders 

Lock  Box  34  R  Grafton,  Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CERTIFIED  POULTRY  BREEDERS,  INC. 


Don’t  Experiment! 

Know  the  Quality 
You  Buy! 

Brookside  chicks  come  to 
you  from  properly  bred 
healthy  flocks,  they  are  in¬ 
cubated  under  the  latest 
and  best  hatching  methods  and  every  chick  that 
leaves  our  place  has  been  carefully  inspected.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  our  low  prices:  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  II  52.50  100.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  6.25  12  57.50  110.00 

Assorted  for  broilers  _  5.00  9  45.00  87.50 

We  have  weekly  hatches  and  ship  by  prepaid 
parcels  post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  send  for  catalog.  Visit  our  farm  and 
hatchery.  Nothing  can  prove  the  quality  of  our 
chicks  so  quickly  as  to  raise  them.  Try  them. 
PULLETS:— 3,000-12  weeks  old,  ready  in  May— 

S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  $1.00  ea.  Bd  Rocks  $1.10  ea. 
R.  I.  Reds,  $1.15  ea. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


FREE 

tells  about 

R.  1.  Reds 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Trap  nested  since  1916. 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Nova  Scotia  customer 
reports  204  average  from  300  birds  of  our 
stock.  Another,  208.  Circular  No.  2. 


IARGE  EGGS 

laa  20  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 

OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  NEW  ’ JREER°S E Y N K 


■—SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

n  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 

JUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  a  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 

"The  StrainBred  for  Large,  Uniform ,  White  Egos  Always” 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  average  239.4  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2,627  eggs.  We  have  364  breeding  hens  with  Official 
records,  200  to  335  eggs,  several  275  to  299  egg  hens,  dam 
and  granddam,  all  laying  *7  to  30  ounce  eggs.  New  low 
prices  on  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  and  started  pullets. 
Write  us  today.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  Most  Intensive  Breeding  and  Research 
Farms  of  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


offers  a  limited  number  of  chicks  March  and  April 
delivery.  Free  chick  circular  and  mice  list.  Our 
bulletin  “Practical  methods  of  parasitic  control"  free 
to  all  customers.  Endorsed  and  approved  by  Hr. 
Brunett,  Cornell  University. 

WILLOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
Allen  H.  Bulkley,  Odessa,  New  York 


—  THE  CHICKS  VOU  NEED  — 

SLAYING  LEGHORNS 

B.W.D.  Free  Barred  ROCKS 
LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Large  birds,  large  eggs,  year-round  production.  Sec¬ 
ond  highest  pen  laying  over  24-oz.  eggs.  New  York 
State  Egg  Contest.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  your 
money  hack.  Send  for  Catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  Burliig 
Past  18  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular—  Stoves  35# 
off.  My  book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound  *1. 


Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
heavy  producing  breeders, 
blood  tested.  Write  for  special 
_ _  discounts  now. 

ROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsvllle,  R.  I 


EWIS  FARMS 
CHICKS 


SJJK  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
;ord  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $20. 

L.  l’ALMElt  Alfred  Station.  New  York 


3  A  BY  CHICKS 

C.  White  Leghorns,  Cornell  strain,  $12.50  per  100 
.  I.  Keds,  breeders  weighing  7  to  9  lbs.,  14.00  per  100 
Free  Delivery 

BABY  CHICKEN  FARM-ON-HUDSON 
hone  398  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


I  CVUGDW  PUIPVC  Barron  Strain  S.C.W.  Produced 
LEbnunlt  LnlUVo  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  Alt  B.W.D.  tested.  Our 
circular oil  request.  ClARABEN  COURT  FARM.  ftOSUH,  N.  I. 


muLWd 

F^rms 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Keds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  University. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  with  these  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds. 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS,  two  to 
three  weeks  old,  priced  to  save 
you  money  in  brooding.  10% 
lower  prices  this  year. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor, 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


OSS 
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R.I.Reds 

Trapnested —  Blood-Tested 
Our  Pen  Heads  N.  Y.  Contest 

Our  pen  has  been  leading  all  breeds  at 
New  York  (Long  Island)  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  laying  98%  standard-size  eggs. 

The  chicks  you  get  from  us  carry  the 
same  blood,  the  result  of 

22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  prices 
on  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  and 
Pullets. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


—  HILLVIEW  FARM  - 

S.C.R.I.  RED  CHICKS 

Unequaled  for  high  production,  size  and 
vigor.  State  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Amazingly  low  prices  for  high  quality, 
trap-nested  chicks,  absolutely  free  from 
disease. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed — catalog  free. 

HILLVIEW  FARM,  Beach  SI.,  Wrentham,  Mas*. 


Sr  D  ¥  DUnG  Entire  flock  MASS. 

•  KIjU3  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 

Orchards  strain,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Ware,  Mass. 


Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain  c, .-w*; cR 

N.  Y.  State  Contest  our  pen  placed  9th  in  100  for  Janu¬ 
ary.  No  eggs  set  under  24  ozs.  Blood  “Accredited.”  Cat¬ 
alog.  1VALKEK  FARM  Marlboro,  N.  II. 


Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Pedigree  GROTON,  MASS.  State  Tested 

Bred  r  r  n  ■  DCflC  Hatching  Eggs 

BABY  CHICKS  5*  b.  A.  1.  KC.UO  Cockerels 

AscutneyS.G.  Red  Chicks  ^wAD?reS  fri! 

own  flock;  Yt.  Certified;  trap-nested:  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broody  hens;  $20  per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  VL 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 


Guaranteed  To  Pay  Better 


than  any  other  ehicks  you  can  buy.  Write  for 
FREE  Folder  explaining  this  Guarantee  and 
listing  'FREE  Bulletins  on  poultrykeeping  pre¬ 
pared  by  men  who  have  made  poultry  pay. 


LORD  FARMS, 


67  FOREST  ST., 
METHUEN,  MASS. 


Trurlow'* 

ChicKs 


Result  of  49  Years 
Breeding 

Let  me  give  you  a  hook 
telling  about  wonderful 
egg  and  meat  producing 
stock — about  broilers  and 
high  egg  production.  Tells 
how  to  control  coccidiosis. 
Write  today.  It's  FREE 
TRUSLOW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 
Box  R-3-21,  Chestertown,  Md. 


UAMDTftll’C  BLACK  All  I A  V  e  Healthiest,  hard- 
nHIfirlUn  w  LEGHORN  vliIvliO  jest,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  B>  R,  Pitijlcno,  *.  J. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  21,  1931 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Preacher 

Jaek-in-the-pulpit  preaches  today 
Under  the  green  trees  just  over  the  way. 
Squirrel  and  song  sparrow,  high  on  their 
perch, 

Hear  the  sweet  lily-bells  ringing  to 
church. 

Come  hear  what  his  Reverence  rises  to 
say, 

In  his  painted  pulpit,  this  calm  Sabbath 
day. 

Fair  is  the  canopy  over  him  seen, 
Pencilled  by  Nature’s  hand,  black,  brown, 
and  green. 

Green  is  his  surplice,  green  are  his  bands ; 
In  his  queer  little  pulpit  the  little  priest 
stands. 

In  black  and  gold  velvet,  so  gorgeous  to 
see. 

Comes,  with  his  bass  voice,  the  chorister 
bee. 

Green  fingers  playing  unseen  on  wind 
lyres — 

Uow  singing  bird-voices — these  are  his 
choirs. 

The  violets  are  deacons,  I  know,  by  the 
sign 

That  the  cups  which  they  carry  are 
purple  with  wine. 

And  the  columbines  bravely  as  sentinels 
stand 

On  the  lookout  with  their  red  trumpets 
in  hand. 

Meek-faced  anemones,  drooping  and  sad ; 
Great  yellow  violets,  smiling  out  glad ; 

Buttercups’  faces,  beaming  and  bright; 
Clovers  with  bonnets — some  red  and  some 
white ; 

Daisies,  their  white  fingers  lialf-clasped 
in  prayer ; 

Dandelions,  .proud  of  the  gold  in  their 
hair ; 

Innocents,  children  guileless  and  frail, 
Meek  little  faces,  upturned  and  pale; 
Wildwood  geraniums,  all  in  their  best, 
Languidly  leaning,  in  purple  gauze 
dressed  : — 

All  are  assembled  this  sweet  Sabbath  day, 
To  hear  what  the  priest  in  his  pulpit 
shall  say. 

Look,  white  Indian  pipes  on  the  green 
mosses  lie ! 

Who  has  been  smoking  profanely,  so  nigh? 

Rebuked  by  the  preacher  the  mischief  is 
stopped ; 

But  the  sinners  in  haste,  have  their  little 
pipes  dropped. 

Let  the  wind  with  the  fragrance  of  fern 
and  black  birch 

Blow  the  smell  of  the  smoking  clean  out 
of  the  church. 

iSo  much  for  the  preacher :  the  sermon 
comes  next. 

Shall  we  tell  how  he  preached  it,  and 
where  was  his  text? 

Alas,  like  too  many  grown-up  folks  who 
play 

At  worship  at  churches  man-builded 
to-day, — 

We  heard  not  the  preacher  expound  or 
discuss ; 

But  we  looked  at  the  people,  and  they 
looked  at  us ; 

We  saw  all  their  dresses,  their  colors, 
and  shapes, 

The  trim  of  their  bonnets,  the  cut  of 
their  capes  ; 

We  heard  the  wind  organ,  the  bee,  and 
the  bird. 

But  of  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  we  heard  not 
a  word. 

— Clara  Smith. 

* 

Old  pioneers  used  to  call  this  season 
of  the  year  “pinch  time,”  because  food 
supplies  were  running  low,  and  becoming 
restricted  in  variety.  The  housekeeper 
had  to  exercise  much  ingenuity  to  vary 
the  meals,  and  there  was  a  shortage  of 
vitamines,  only,  fortunately,  people  did 
not  realize  their  lack.  Salt  meat,  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  and  the  absence  of  green 
vegetables  resulted  in  conditions  that 
must  be  corrected  by  “Spring  medicines” 
— sulphur  and  molasses  and  a  variety 
of  unpleasing  nostrums  and  herb  teas. 
With  the  abundance  of  canned  goods, 
and  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
are  in  the  market  all  the  year  round, 
we  hardly  realize  the  narrow  range  of 
foods  from  which  old-time  housekeepers 
produced  satisfying  meals.  They  did  won¬ 
ders  with  the  means  at  their  disposal, 
and  their  search  for  the  earliest  of  the 
wild  “Spring  greens”  is  endorsed  by 
present  dietetic  knowledge.  No  doubt  the 
quantities  of  pickles  “put  up”  by  old- 
time  housekeepers  satisfied  a  real  need, 
in  the  absence  of  salads  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  than  the  long-keeping  root  crops, 
and  cabbage. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

The  fashionable  French  perfumes  are 
amazingly  expensive;  a  woman  who  is 
accustomed  to  buying  a  bottle  of  fragrant 
English  lavender  for  about  a  dollar  re¬ 
ceives  quite  a  shock  when  she  finds  an 
exotic  bottle  with  a  name  that  suggests 
grand  opera  is  priced  at  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  or  more.  These  perfumes  must  sell 
too,  or  the  shops  would  not  display  so 
many  of  them.  Our  chief  objection  to 
most  of  these  perfumes  is  that  they  are 
too  cloyingly  sweet ;  we  prefer  the  fresher 
flower  odors. 

We  have  been  looking  at  some  very 
attractive  materials  woven  by  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Native  Industries,  Bridgewater,  Vt. 
They  are  featuring  crystal  monotones  of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  alway*  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 
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183 — Smart  Costume 
Slip.  This  style  Is 
designed  in  sizes 
16,  18,  20  years, 

36,  38,  40  and  42- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  3!4  yds. 
of  lace  banding. 
Ten  cents. 


182 — Charming  and 
Practical.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18.  20  years.  36, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  18- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


211 — -Smart  Juniper 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  dress  and  bloom¬ 
ers  with  1%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  for 
blouse.  Ten  cents. 


190  —  Attractive 

Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
39-iu.  material  with 
1 14  yds.  of  ribbon 
and  1%  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


silk  and  wool,  which  have  the  flecked 
effect  now  so  fashionable — a  variety  of 
charming  colors  with  shadowy  flecks  of 
white.  These  materials  are  50  inches 
wide,  and  cost  $2  a  yard.  They  are  very 
desirable  for  Spring  suits,  skirts,  coats 
and  children’s  clothes.  Of  course  virgin 
wool  is  used,  so  that  excellent  wearing 
qualities  are  insured.  This  being  a  suit 
season,  suitings  are  offered  in  great  va¬ 
riety,  light-weight  twe.eds  and  wool  crepes 
being  especially  featured. 

Cotton  tweeds  reproduce  colors  and 
textures  of  the  woolens,  especially  those 
with  a  “nub”  finish.  We  see  very  nice 
qualities  around  75  cents  a  yard.  These 
fabrics  make  attractive  and  useful  Sum¬ 
mer  suits,  and  are  desirable  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes. 

Rayon  flat  crepe  in  solid  colors  was 
seen  in  sales  recently  for  less  than  a 
dollar  a  yard,  while  pretty  silk  prints 
were  around  $1.50  and  up.  According  to 
our  observation  silks  and  other  dress 
goods  are  definitely  reduced  in  price  this 
Spring. 

The  new  narrow  silk  scarfs  for  Spring 


wear  are  noted  at  $1  and  $1.95  each. 
Broad  stripes  in  vivid  Algerian  colors 
are  specially  featured ;  also  black  and 
white. 

Some  of  the  new  costume  jewelry  finds 
its  inspiration  in  native  African  orna¬ 
ments.  We  see  necklaces  which  show 
oddly-shaped  wooden  beads  in  vivid  colors, 
widely  spaced  on  coarse  cord. 

Yamato  straw  seen  in  new  Spring  hats 
has  dull  and  shiny  strands  interwoven 
in  a  rough  surface.  Among  the  new 
French  hats  are  so-called  sailors,  with 
a  straight  narrow  brim,  but  they  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  old-time  sailors,  and 
often  have  a  little  face  veil. 

The  newest  Spring  coats  have  very  little 
flare,  quite  distinct  from  Fall  styles ;  they 
are  more  on  the  order  of  the  popular  re- 
dingote.  They  also  have  a  tendency  to 
display  huge  fur  cuffs,  but  no  collar. 


We  Feel  Good 

We  had  our  Home  Bureau  meeting 
today,  held  in  one  of  the  pleasant  homes 
in  the  Hollow,  here  in  Chenango  Co., 
N.  YT.  There  were  19  of  the  25  members 
present;  besides  eight  visitors.  It  was  a 
most  wonderful  day  overhead  ;  the  roads 
were  in  a  rather  poor  state,  some  of  the 
ladies  coming  with  horses  and  sleighs, 
others  in  autos. 

We  had  our  business  meeting  in  the 
forenoon,  as  we  knew  what  a  busy  time 
we  would  have  in  the  afternoon.  The 
roll  call  happened  to  be  a  “Question 
Box”  ;  it  proved  to  be  intei’esting  as  well 
as  humorous.  Papers  were  read  on 
“Children’s  Diet,”  and  a  county  nurse 
was  with  us  and  talked  on  “Child  Wel¬ 
fare.”  It  was  voted  and  approved  by  all 
members  present  to  send  $25  to  the  local 
Red  Cross  branch,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
^Drought  Relief  Fund.”  It  gave  us  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  we 
could  help  a  little,  by  giving  a  bit  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  drought  sec¬ 
tion.  Here,  in  our  home  community, 
where  farmers  have  an  abundance  of 
food,  we  tried  to  think  of  those  who  may 
be  hungry,  especially  ithe  little  ones.  It 
is  hard  to  think  of  those  who  are  hungry 
in  foreign  lands,  but  here  in  our  beloved 
United  States,  it  seems  much  worse,  like 
when  a  member  of  the  family  is  in  dis¬ 
tress.  The  $25  we  sent  was  raised  last 
Fall  by  our  club  giving  an  entertain¬ 
ment.  It  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  a 
better  way,  I’m  sure. 

As  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  we  read 
the  “Home  Bureau  Prayer.”  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  our  hostess  served?  I  think  I 
hear  you  say  “Yes,  do  tell.”  Boiled  ham ; 
sandwiches;  dressing;  mashed  potatoes 
and  gravy ;  escalloped  salmon  ;  escalloped 
corn,  cabbage  salad;  fruit  salad,  jelly 
pineapple,  cheese;  lemon  meringue  pie; 
chocolate  cream  pie,  many  kinds  of  cake 
and  coffee.  Do  you  wonder  we  think  of 
those  in  the  drought  section? 

After  the  good  dinner  we  got  busy  at 
our  project  work,  which  happened  to  be 
upholstery  and  lamp  shades  today.  Our 
county  demonstration  agent  was  with  us, 
we  like  her  very  much.  One  member 
brought  a  chair  to  re-upholster,  another 
member  had  a  lamp  shade  made,  and  at 
intervals  our  agent  talked  on  floors  and 
floor  coverings. 

When  it  gets  about  half  past  three 
o’clock,  the  homeward  trend  begins,  some 
having  a  greater  distance  to  return  home, 
others  having  more  work  or  children  to 
care  for.  When  about  four  o’clock  the 
majority  leave  and  soon  all  are  gone. 

We  have  had  a  pleasant  day.  It  has 
been  pleasant  in  many  ways.  It  does  us 
all  good  to  get  out  and  see  different  faces. 
It  has  been  a  day  worth  while ;  a  day 
to  be  remembered.  We  have  learned  how 
to  do  different  things.  We  have  had  a 
social  time,  and  best  of  all  we  have 
helped  others  ! 

We  feel  godfl  !  B.  L. 


Our  Community  Handicraft 
Exhibit 

At  the  end  of  this  Winter  the  people 
of  our  community  are  planning  to  hold  a 
handicraft  exhibit  of  our  own  work.  Such 
exhibits  are  often  successfully  carried 
out  in  large  cities,  but  seldom  in  a  com¬ 
munity  of  our  size,  for  we  are  too  small 
to  be '  a  town,  too  scattered  to  form  a 
village.  We  might,  perhaps,  be  called  a 
hamlet — this  word  being  defined  in  the 
dictionary  as  a  little  cluster  of  houses 
in  the  country.  Our  hamlet,  then,  has 
two  stores,  two  churches,  a  public  hall, 
and  a  schoolhouse,  in  the  midst  of  the 
little  cluster  of  houses,  the  rest  of  the 
homes  being  scattered  along  the  radiating 
roads  throughout  four  or  more  square 
miles  of  countryside  which  is  a  checker¬ 
board  of  fruit  orchards. 

The  desire  to  construct,  to  make  things 
with  our  hands  and  our  minds,  is  com¬ 
mon  to  people  everywhere,  and  we  in 
the  country  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
margin  of  time  during  the  Winter  months 
for  this  pleasant  work.  This  is  the  sea¬ 
son  for  tying  comforters,  piecing  quilts, 
hemming  tablecloths,  making  pillow-cases, 
crocheting,  braiding  and  hooking  rugs, 
refinishing  furniture,  and  indulging  in 
bright  embroidery.  Some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  are  weaving  baskets,  and  one  is 
piecing  a  rolling  block  quilt.  All  these 
things  and  more  we  expect  to  exhibit. 

The  high  point  of  interest  this  season 
is  the  hooked  rug.  It  is  easy,  of  course, 
to  go  to  the  department  store  and  to  buy 
all  the  necessary  materials,  but  our  hook¬ 
ers  have  the  true  constructive  fever.  They 
are  nailing  their  own  frames,  washing 


burlap  feed  bags  for  the  foundation, 
drawing  their  designs  with  India  ink  and 
a  brush  on  the  burlap,  and  utilizing  old 
scraps  for  material.  They  work  on  the 
right  side  of  the  rug,  and  many  are  not 
clipping  them.  One  hooker  has  just 
finished  a  very  artistic  rug  hooked  entire¬ 
ly  of  old  silk  stockings.  The  design  con  ■ 
sists  of  4-in.  triangles  of  many  harmoniz¬ 
ing  colors;  the  triangles  are  outlined  in 
black ;  there  is  a  2-in.  border  of  black . 
size  of  finished  rug  20x40  inches.  It 
took  just  100  stockings,  and  the  total  ex 
pense  was  12  cents  for  dye. 

Another  woman  has  made  a  design  of 
large  and  small  squares,  from  a  cast-off 
gray  sweater,  an  old  black  suit  of  her 
husband’s,  and  some  bright  blue  wool, 
with  no  expense.  Bathing  suits  and  old 
jersey  dresses  are  in  great  demand. 

The  new  Rural  New-Yorker  catalog 
of  quilt  patterns  contains  several  designs 
that  can  be  well  adapted  to  rugs.  In  fact 
this  is  just  what  the  women  did  in  pio¬ 
neer  days,  used  similar  designs  in  both 
rugs  and  quilts. 

So  much  for  the  women’s  work.  We 
are  hoping  the  men  will  exhibit  the 
chairs  and  tables  which  they  are  restor¬ 
ing  and  refinishing.  Some  of  these  are 
valuable  antiques  which  amply  repay  the 
small  outlay  for  material  and  the  large 
outlay  of  “elbow  grease.”  And  the  boys 
and  girls  will  be  given  as  much  space 
for  their  models  as  they  can  fill. 

Our  first  idea  was  to  exhibit  only 
those  articles  made  during  the  present 
Winter,  but  we  have  decided  not  to  ad¬ 
here  to  this  plan,  because  there  are  in 
our  community  some  very  beautiful  heir¬ 
looms  that  will  add  greatly  to  the  display. 
Some  families  own  beautiful  old  quilts 
and  coverlets,  and  one  neighbor  has 
promised  to  bring  a  novel  “ravel”  rug 
made  two  generations  ago. 

Also,  in  this  case,  the  word  “com¬ 
munity”  has  no  geographical  limits. 

There  will  be  no  admission  charge  and 
no  expense.  We  are  considering  a  pro- 
gram  and  possibly  afternoon  tea,  and  we 
will  hold  our  exhibit  in  the  hamlet’s  pub¬ 
lic  hall  or  in*  one  of  the  churches.  The 
whole  idea  is  to  get  together  as  a  com¬ 
munity — we  have  not  done  this  since  Red 
Cross  days — to  see  and  to  appreciate 
each  other’s  work,  to  gain  ideas  there¬ 
from,  and  to  have  a  good  time.  The  plan 
is  proving  more  and  more  interesting  as 
the  Winter  days  roll  on.  Give  us  your 
best  wishes  for  success.  f.  c. 


Home  Attractions 

When  our  young  folks  and  their  friends 
go  out  for  a  drive  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
I  suggest  to  them  that  I'll  have  sand¬ 
wiches,  or  ice  cream,  or  perhaps  fruit 
and  cake  ready  at  a  certain  hour,  and 
it  aids  in  bringing  them  back  on  time. 
They  are  also  more  apt  to  tell  me  about 
their  plans,  since  they  know  I  shall  fall 
in  line,  and  make  their  friends  welcome 
Since  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having 
them  patronize  “hot  dog  stands”  on  Sun¬ 
day,  or  even  go  into  town  to  restaurants, 
I  am  more  than  willing  to  provide  a 
lunch. 

I  can  do  practically  all  the  work  on 
Saturday.  Sometimes  we  serve  in  buffet 
style  from  a  table  in  living-room,  other 
times  we  set  the  table  very  simply.  I 
think  our  nearly  grown  children  enjoy 
having  father  and  mother  dine  with  them 
and  their  friends,  and  I  know  it  gives 
us,  as  parents,  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  our  children’s 
friends. 

I  use  the  same  plan  if  they  go  in  town 
to  a  show,  except,  that  I  seldom  stay  up 
to  serve  the  supper.  I  leave  the  table 
ready,  or  tell  daughter  where  the  goodies 
are,  and  she  acts  as  hostess.  When 
there  are  lights,  and  fires,  and  good  things 
to  eat.  home  proves  more  attractive  than 
wayside  inns. 

Father  and  I  do  not  object  to  singing 
and  music,  even  though  the  hour  be 
rather  late,  for  we  would  so  much  rather 
have  flheir  noise  in  the  house,  than 
have  the  young  folks  visiting  somewhere 
in  a  parked  car. 

Should  our  young  folks  choose  com¬ 
panions  who  are  undesirable,  it  is  easily 
discernible  in  the  atmosphere  of  home. 
Finally,  we  feel  that  a  home  is  the  finest 
social  background  young  people  may  have. 

MRS.  L.  R.  F. 


Whole  Wheat  Pretzels 

I  use  whole  wheat  flour  entirely  to 
make  the  bread,  and  sometimes  I  needed 
some  for  dinner  when  baking,  so  one  day 
I  got  the  idea  to  take  a  ball  of  dough, 
and  roll  on  bread  board  with  hands  or 
between  palms  of  hands,  then  shape  in 
form  of  pretzels  and  place  in  greased 
pie  plate  or  baking  dish,  and  let  rise, 
then  bake  nice  and  brown.  We  think  they 
are  delicious  with  either  butter  and  am¬ 
ber  syrup  or  just  the  syrup.  They  are 
so  crisp,  and  require  thorough  mastica¬ 
tion.  Each  one  will  learn  by  experience 
how  thick  or  thin  they  like  the  pretzels, 
and  make  them  accordingly.  It  does  not 
take  long  to  make  them. 

Would  be  glad  for  more  new  things, 
simple  recipes,  that  use  whole  wheat 
flour.  I  wonder  why  more  people  do 
not  bake  bread  ;  I  enjoy  it.  MRS.  L.  R.  C. 


Ax  aviation  enthusiast  says  that  fly¬ 
ing  in  an  airplane  is  as  safe  as  sleeping 
in  bed.  But  we  can’t  forget  that  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  more  people  die  in  bed 
than  anywhere  else. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 
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Bookkeeping  in  the  Kitchen 

In  these  days  of  applied  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  we  may  find  it  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  "keep  books”  in  our 
kitchens,  even  where  spare  time  is  at 
a  premium.  There  are  always  the  house¬ 
hold  budgets  to  consider,  as  well  as  many 
other  items  to  be  cared  for,  by  the  aver¬ 
age  housewife. 

Aside  from  the  care  of  our  various 
accounts  and  expenditures,  we  have  "our 
own  cook-book  keeping,”  and  many  of 
ns  practice  also  the  habit  of  gathering 
"household  hints.’  Much  do  we  appreciate 
these  helpful  suggestions  and  the  ideas 
gleaned  from  the  experience  of  others. 
Many  farm  wives  and  women  of  the 
small  towns  rely  very  much  upon  gather¬ 
ing  clippings  from  the  pages  of  women’s 
'magazines  to  aid  them  in  working  out 
their  problems  each  day.  Our  clippings 
‘are  very  often  the  source  of  annoyance, 
unless  we  have  a  system  of  filing  them 
away  in  books  properly  labeled.  HowT 
often  it  happens,  in  a  busy  day,  that  our 
most-needed  clipping  dodges  out^  of  sight 
in  the  drawer,  or  "clipping-box” !  Mem¬ 
ory  too,  if  relied  upon,  often  keeps  it 
company  in  the  game  of  "tag  !” 

Among  my  wedding  presents  I  discov¬ 
ered  one  of  those  stiff-covered  loose-leaf 
note-books  with  card  and  pencil  attached. 
The  front  cover  was  neatly  labeled  for 
its  intended  use  in  preserving  household 
helps.  It  wasn’t  very  long  before  I  had 
the  note-book  full  of  favorite  “helps” — 
my  friends’  contributions  and  some  of  my 
own  original  ideas.  Some  of  the  most 
helpful  were  passed  along  by  dear  old 
friends  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  gleaning 
this  helpful  knowledge. 

We  know  and  must  admit  that  many 
of  our  favorite  recipes  are  choice  bits 
of  hard-earned  knowledge,  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  improved  upon,  and  handed  down 
to  our  mothers  by  women  who  excelled 
in  the  profession  of  home-maker.  Sad 
it  seems,  that  much  of  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  lost  because  of  our  inade¬ 
quate  method  of  preserving  the  choice 
recipes  of  each  household.  In  my  kitchen 
drawer  I  have  several  of  those  loose-leaf 
note-books.  They  are  each  labeled  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  needs,  and  one  is  for  “Mother’s 
Recipes”  alone!  “Tricks  in  Cooking  and 
Serving”  is  one.  Another  one  is  “Cleaning 
Suggestions”  which  has  been  the  savior 
of  our  family  wardrobe,  almost!  “Time 
and  Strength  in  House-cleaning”  deserves 
the  title,  and  “Household  Hints”  solves 
many  problems  for  each  day  of  the  week. 

These  little  books  are  inexpensive  and 
a  pleasure  to  make.  The  clippings  saved 
for  each  book  I  paste  carefully  onto 
pages  cut  from  white  wrapping  paper, 
then  press  smooth  and  firm  before  in¬ 
serting  into  their  book.  My  book-keeping 
project  has  been  a  real  comfort  to  me. 
It  has  saved  valuable  time  I  might  have 
lost  experimenting,  and  it  occupied  many 
otherwise  lonely  hours. 

A  short  time  ago  a  friend  borrowed 
my  set  of  books  to  copy  various  items 
into  note-books  she  intended  for  a  little 
bride-to-be.  A  wise  choice  of  gift  to 
offer,  I  feel  certain,  and  time  alone  will 
prove  the  real  worth. 

My  daughter  enjoyed  composing  her 
set  of  these  note-books.  I  believe  other 
mothers  will  find  this  a  pleasant  and 
valuable  pastime  for  their  own  girls.  The 
discouragements  and  mistakes  will  be 
greatlv  lessened.  MRS.  will  long. 


Rubber?  Stretch  It! 

Some  one  has  said  if  a  thing  is  kept 
seven  years,  a  use  will  be  found  for  it. 
For  several  years  worn-out  hot  water 
bottles  had  accumulated  in  our  house¬ 
hold  with  a  feeling  that  some  use  could 
be  made  of  them.  _  Various  uses  have  been 
found,  and  occasionally  the  supply  does 
not  meet  the  demand.  Cut  from  the  sides 
of  the  bottles  pieces  the  size  of  table 
mats  used  under  hot  dishes.  Much 
damage  to  polished  surfaces  is  done  by 
hot  or  wet  dishes.  Cut  more  pieces  of 
varying  sizes  to  fit  under  the  doilies  that 
are  used  under  plant  jars  and  flower 
vases.  Even  under  the  earthen  wash  bowl 
and  pitcher  on  washstands  a  piece  will 
act  not  only  as  a  protection  to  the 
furniture,  but  it  will  also  act  as  a 
silencer.  They  may  be  placed  under  the 
scarf  or  stand  coyer.  Keep  these,  pieces 
when  not  in  use  in  the  drawer  with  the 
doilies. 

Pieces  cut  and  glued  to  the  bottom  of 
vases,  candlesticks  and  other  pieces  of 
bric-a-brac  will  prevent  marring  the 
furniture  and  be  less  noisy  when  they 
are  moved  about. 

Sometimes  a  gavel  makes  too  much 
noise  when  used  in  organization  meetings. 
A  piece  of  this  rubber  placed  on  the  desk 
where  the  gavel  is  naturally  struck  will 
prevent  the  startling  crash  which  some¬ 
times  occurs. 

And  the  innumerable  uses  of  old 
inner  tubes!  Cut  rubber  bands,  keep  them 
in  a  kitchen  table  drawer.  Use  them 
around  several  pieces  of  mail  when  put 
in  the  mail  box  for  the  carrier.  It  will 
make  certain  that  all  pieces  are  collected. 
Use  them  around  patterns,  ^  rolls  of 
papers,  patchwork  pieces.  Use  them 
when  mending  china  to  hold  the  pieces 
together.  When  shoes  and  rubbers  are 
stored,  keep  them  in  pairs  by  snapping 
one  of  these  rubber  bands  about  each 
pair.  Rubbers  which  persist  in  coming 
off  may  be  made  more  secure  by  slipping 
a  ‘band’  over  the  instep.  They  will  act  as 
toe  clips  on  roller  skates  in  an  emergency. 

A  “band”  placed  over  the  door  knob 


and  drawn  around  the  edge  of  the  door 
and  slipped  over  the  knob  on  the  other 
side  will  keep  doors  from  banging,  but 
to  keep  doors  from  shutting  and  prevent 
the  catch  from  being  noisy  take  a  piece 
of  inner  tube  cut  the  long  way  of  the 
tube  probably  10  to  12  inches  long  and 
four  inches  wide.  In  each  end  cut  a 
lenthwise  slit  like  a  button-hole  and  in 
these  slits  let  the  knobs  through.  The 
catch  will  be  covered  up  and  the  door 
cannot  close.  When  not  in  use  it  may 
be  left  hanging  from  one  of  the  knobs. 
Many  times  when  a  small  youngster  takes 
his  nap  such  an  arrangement  will  make 
it  possible  to  let  himself  out  wrhen  he 
awakens.  Try  buying  one  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  ones  and  see  what  you  can  save 
with  this  homemade  one. 

Old  tires  can  be  sawrnd  into  the  proper 
length  and  be  used  for  fuel,  and  a  right 
hot  fire  one  piece  will  make.  An  old 
tire  suspended  by  a  rope  from  the  limb  of 
a  tree  will  furnish  hours  of  pleasure  to 
a  child.  Ilang  it  low  for  the  tots  and 
higher  for  the  older  ones  for  stunts. 

An  old  hose  will  furnish  a  nice  snake 
for  a  cherry  tree  to  scare  birds.  Short 
lengths  will  slip  over  the  bicycle  han¬ 
dles  and  take  the  place  of  missing  hand 
grips.  Still  shorter  lengths  put  over  the 
end  of  faucets  of  the  kitchen  sink  will 
protect  dishes  from  nicks  and  breaks. 

If  you  have  an  old  hot-water  bottle, 
an  old  inner  tube  or  hose,  think  a  bit 
and  stretch  the  span  of  its  existence. 

MRS.  C.  S.  D. 


Hot  Breads  from 
South  Dakota 

When  the  housewife  mixes  a  batch  of 
baking  powder  dough  she  may  make  not 
only  biscuits  but  several  other  delicious 
dishes,  with  but  the  addition  of  an  egg,  a 
little  sugar,  some  peanut  butter  or  other 


Patchwork  Pattern 


New  AVedding  Ring. — This  pattern  is  proving 
very  attractive  as  it  is  easier  to  make  tiian  the 
double  wedding  ring.  This  quilt  was  made  in 
yellow,  with  a  darker  shade  for  the  diamond¬ 
shaped  pieces  shown  on  the  rings.  This  is  an 
all-over  design,  the  joining  of  the  pieced  blocks 
carrying  out  the  ring  idea  all  over  the  quilt. 
Any  colors  may  be  chosen  to  use  with  white  for 
this  quilt.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


handy  ingredient.  How  this  is  done,  is 
explained  by  Miss  Amanda  Rosenquist, 
assistant  professor  of  home  economics  at 
South  Dakota  State  College. 

For  apple  dumplings,  Miss  Rosenquist 
recommends  using  the  regular  recipe  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  beaten  egg  should  be  added  to 
the  milk  when  mixing.  Place  a  fourth  of 
an  apple  in  the  center  of  each  dumpling, 
sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and  sugar  and 
bake.  Serve  hot  as  a  dessert  with  lemon 
sauce  or  cream.  Another  toothsome  dish 
can  be  made  by  adding  one  tablespoon  of 
sugar  to  the  dry  ingredients  and  using 
peanut  butter  for  half  of  the  shortening. 

To  make  warm  cinnamon  rolls  from 
baking  powder  biscuit  dough  Miss  Rosen¬ 
quist  says  to  pat  the  dough  one-half  inch 
thick,  spread  with  melted  butter  and  a 
mixture  of  one  teaspoon  of  cinnamon  to 
one-fourth  cup  of  sugar..  Roll  like  a  jelly 
roll  and  cut  into  inch  pieces.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pan  pour  melted  butter  and 
brown  sugar  one-fourth  inch  thick.  As 
soon  as  baked  spread  the  syrup  formed 
of  brown  sugar  and  butter.  By  using 
one-half  graham  flour  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  more  of  baking  powder  than  for 
the  regular  biscuits  and  adding  chopped 
nuts  and  two  teaspoons  of  sugar  a  de¬ 
lightful  variation  may  be  secured. 

Baking  powder  biscuits,  Miss  Rosen¬ 
quist  states,  are  the  quickest  and 
easiest  to  make  of  all  quick  breads  if  one 
acquires  the  knack  of  making  them.  A 
good  biscuit  should  be  light  and  about 
twice  the  size  it  was  before  baked.  Many 
people  do  not  mix  the  dough  well  enough, 
she  says.  One  should  not  mix  the  liquid 
with  the  dry  ingredients  and  let  the 
dough  stand  over  night  for  then  the  bis¬ 
cuits  will  be  heavy,  she  advises.  Letting 
them  stand  cut  for  about  15  minutes, 
however,  is  beneficial  when  slow  acting 
baking  powder  is  used. 

In  mixing  batter  for  muffins  stir  about 
one-third  of  a  minute,  Miss  Rosenquist 
says.  The  batter  should  be  very  lumpy 
when  l-eady  for  the  pans.  If  stirred  too 
long  it  will  lose  much  of  the  gas  given 
off  by  the  baking  powder.  Since  alum 
baking  powders  are  slower  acting  one 
may  stir  batter  containing  this  kind  four 
or 'live  strokes  more. 


More  Cars  and  Trucks  Every  Year ! 

2,288,000  Registered  in  this  State.  In  1930 
They  Drove  a  Total  of  16,473,600,000  miles 
and  Every  Mile  Was  a  Menace ! 

More  Danger  of  Accident  Every  Year! 

Every  figure  of  vital  importance  to  you 
increased  last  year.  There  were  more 
accidents,  more  licenses  suspended,  more 
licenses  revoked,  more  judgments  entered, 
more  claims  paid. 

Do  Not  Drive  Without  Insurance! 
Get  a  Merchants  Mutual  Policy 


i  j  LOWER  )  combined  j 
and  j  COSTS  f  with  { 


COMPLETE 

SECURITY 


431/4% 

increase 

1930 

over  1929 


FRIENDLY 
SERVICE 

When  you  insure  in  the  Merchants  Mutual  you  band  yourself 
with  a  great  army  of  “friends,”  who  seek  the  same  as  you : 
— “Dependable  protection  at  lower  cost”. 

Note  this  satisfactory  growth : 

Year  Policyholder*  Net  Premium* 

1918  3,906  $  117,209.53 

1929  93,456  2,803,681.82 

1930  134,500  4,035,000.00 

You  save  $5.00  to  $11.00  outright  deduction  when  you  pay  for 
your  policy.  10%  additional  saving  if  you  have  had  no  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  last  21  months.  And,  we  are  paying  5%  as 
a  dividend  at  end  of  insured  period. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

_  OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ask  our  nearest  agent  for  rates  and  other  information. 
Write  us  at  Buffalo  if  you  lack  his  name  and  address. 
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Good  and 
Good  for  You. 


FROM  CATALOGUE  PRICES 
FOR  SHORT  TIME  ONLY 


WAS 
Complete  $175 
for 

6-Room 
House 

.0 


NOW 
.50 


INCLUDING  6  'radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves, 
and  asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  80 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


uaranteed  to  clean  a  tub  of  clothes  quicker 
id  better  than  any  power  washer  made.  Forces 
lo  suds  through  th©  meshes  of  th©  cloth  by  slow 
id  easy  squeezing.  Th©  leverage  make*  it  easy. 

nowwhite  clothe*  in  5  minute* 

o  back-breaking  work.  Keeps  your  hands  out 
‘suds.  Fits  any  tub.  30  days  trial.  OCat.  free. 
ANDY  WASHER  CO.,  2477E.  Fayette.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Knocks  Corns 

Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk, play,  dance  In  comfort.  No  more  nagKinK  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications ot  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  If  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMF1TAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfor  . 

90" 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 

?rade,  artistic  wall  paper 
or  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


c 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

Wall  Paper 

To  Paper  a  10x12 
Room  Complete 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 
A.  F.  PlbLEV,'  51  N.  2tl  Street,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

3* VOLT 

Radio  a  Complete 

Radio— Not  an  attachment 

Write  for  FREE  Information 

DEPT.  I 

TATRO  BROS.,  INC.,  Decorah,  Iowa 

WOOL 


—  BLANKETS  - 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool,  neantiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
107  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  ly 

11.  T,  OLSEN,  17  PAKK  KOW,  NEW  YORK 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reonlrements.  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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March  21,  1931 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

Was  Barnum  right?  Have  you  heard 
of  this?  A  correspondence  school  of 
Chicago  advertises  courses  for  radio  an¬ 
nouncers.  A  farmer  here,  about  50  years 
old,  borrowed  money  for  this  course,  and 
skipped  away  leaving  his  wife  to  operate 
the  farm  while  he  was  learning  radio  an¬ 
nouncing.  Something  must  have  hap¬ 
pened,  for  he  has  written  his  wife  he 
would  soon  be  home  and  was  planning  to 
sow  extra  heavy  crops  this  coming  sea¬ 
son.  In  the  meantime  he  is  lingering- 
in  Chicago  trying  to  get  his  money  back. 
New  York.  o.  c.  h. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  the  inference 
in  the  above  note.  Young  men  engaged 
in  the  radio  or  allied  electrical  business 
might  get  something  helpful  out  of  a 
course  of  reading  suggested  by  a  corre¬ 
spondence  school,  but  prudent  farmers 
will  save  the  money  for  Spring  seeds  or 
other  productive  supplies  for  home  or 
farm. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  you  could 
tell  me  of  the  Keltex  Co.,  Greenfield,  O.? 
Is  it  safe  to  take  this  up?  Their  letter 
inclosed.  mbs.  e.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  one  of  the  work-at-home 
schemes.  You  are  required  to  send  $1.60 
as  a  deposit  for  a  sample  of  hosiery,  and 
outfit,  and  it  is  promised  that  when  you 
have  earned  $10  the  deposit  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  On  this  arrangement  they  make 
out  that  you  pay  nothing  and  get  the 
outfit  and  sample  of  hosiery  free.  The  de¬ 
posit  is  asked  as  an  earnest  of  good 
faith  on  your  part.  As  we  understand  it 
you  are  to  address  envelopes  and  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  to  a  list  of  names  in  your 
neighborhood,  the  orders  for  hosiery,  if 
any,  go  direct  to  them,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  credit  you  with  a  commission 
on  each  order.  If  the  commission  is  10 
per  cent,  the  letters  would  have  to  bring 
in  $100  before  you  could  get  back  your 
$1.60.  If  the  returns  brought  only  $99, 
you  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  return 
of  the  $1.60,  and  you  would  have  no  way 
of  knowing  what  the  returns  are  except 
by  their  report.  The  one  sure  thing  is 
that  they  get  $1.60  for  something  that 
you  would  not  buy  except  for  a  very  re¬ 
mote  prospect  that  you  would  earn  money 
addressing  envelopes. 

I  answered  an  advertisement  for  a 
free  book  on  nervousness,  and  I  inclose 
a  letter  received  with  it,  and  other  litera¬ 
ture.  I  would  appreciate  your  opinion 
Of  it.  SUBSCRIBER 

West  Virginia 

The  proposal  in  the  letter  and  litera¬ 
ture  is  to  treat  the  patient  by  mail,  after 
she  has  answered  a  number  of  questions. 
This  procedure  is  not  considered  ethical 
in  the  medical  profession.  Aside  from 
this  we  could  not  advise  medical  treat¬ 
ment  by  mail.  It  is  -a  simple  thing  to 
give  a  patient  medicine  to  quiet  the 
nerves  or  to  induce  sleep,  or  at  times 
to  correct  an  acid  condition  of  the 
stomach  which  may  cause  a  nervous  feel¬ 
ing ;  but  an  attending  doctor  will  follow 
this  short  treatment  up  with  observation 
of  the  effects,  and  if  needed  other  treat¬ 
ment.  This  cannot  be  done  by  mail,  and, 
if  the  original  ailment  is  now  serious, 
the  failure  to  receive  proper  treatment 
may  be  most  unfortunate.  The  ills  that 
may  be  safely  treated  by  mail  will  yield 
to  the  ordinary  home  treatment  or  cor¬ 
rect  themselves.  If  any  person  is  sick 
enough  to  need  a  doctor,  the  safe  and 
prudent  course  is  to  consult  a  local  doctor 
of  good  standing. 

For  many  years  I  have  enjoyed  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  and  hope  to  do  so  always.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  Bible  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  get  along  without  it.  w.  G.  s. 
Long  Island. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  our  friends 
have  associated  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  the 
Bible.  It  is  a  high  form  of  compliment. 
No  industry  or  class  of  people  can  safely 
be  divorced  from  moral  and  spiritual 
ideals.  Agriculture  is  not  given  to  shout¬ 
ing  its  prayers  in  public  places.  Its  peo¬ 
ple  practice  righteousness  in  their  daily 
lives.  For  one  reason  or  another  a 
publication  measuring  short  of  their 
ideals  may  gain  their  temporary  patron¬ 
age.  but  to  find  a  place  in  their  full  con¬ 
fidence  and  affections  it  must  harmonize 
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itself  with  the  ideals  of  their  lives  and  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  inspirations  of  the 
Bible. 

I  bought  a  farm,  made  a  payment  down 
and  got  a  receipt.  The  agent  collected 
$250  as  commission.  The  same  agent 
had  a  mortgage  of  $1,000  on  the  place. 
I  got  the  balance  in  the  bank  and  paid 
it  to  the  old  owner.  The  agent  took  the 
deed,  and  has  foreclosed  the  mortgage. 
He  told  me  the  bank  wanted  a  chattel 
mortgage,  which  was  not  true.  He 
registered  it  to  himself,  and  then  sold  me 
out,  including  farm  machinery  and  house¬ 
hold  goods.  As  I  make  it  out,  I  have 
been  swindled.  I  find  that  he  got  a  com¬ 
mission  of  $250  to  sell  the  farm  to  him¬ 
self.  Please  let  me  know  what  to  do. 

New  York.  distress. 

If  one  had  not  seen  similar  experi¬ 
ences,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  believe 
that  a  stunt  of  this  kind  could  go  through 
in  a  highly  civilized  community  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  There  may  be  discrepancies  in  the 
details.  We  refer  to  it  because  of  the 
lesson  it  suggests  for  those  who  buy  or 
sell  real  estate.  In  New  York  State  no 
verbal  agreement  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  real  estate  is  binding  until  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  writing,  but  while  the  buyer  or 
the  seller  cannot  enforce  the  verbal 
agreement,  if  the  terms  are  verbally 
agreed  to,  the  agent  may  collect  his  com¬ 
mission.  We  do  not  have  all  the  details 
or  personalities  in  this  case,  but  use  it  as 
a  means  of  emphasizing  the  necessity  of 
employing  a  lawyer  to  prepare  a  con¬ 
tract  to  see  that  you  get  a  good  title.  We 
have  had  long  years  of  experience,  but 
we  would  not  buy  real  estate  without  a 
lawyer  to  secure  a  good  title  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  sharp  practices. 

Referring  to  your  recent  advice  to  con¬ 
sult  a  banker  before  investing  in  stocks, 
what  is  the  use  of  consulting  a  bank 
which  may  be  allowing  its  depositors  4 
or  5  per  cent  interest  at  the  time  it  is 
investing  its  depositors’  money  at  a  rate 
from  10  to  14  per  cent?  Do  you  mean 
that  when  a  depositor  is  about  to  with¬ 
draw  his  money,  a  bank  official  would 
recommend  a  stock,  however  sound,  when 
the  depositor  was  to  withdraw  his  ac¬ 
count  to  pay  for  the  stock?  Why  not 
consult  some  noil-interested  person  who 
has  no  ax  of  his  own  to  grind? 

Massachusetts.  c.  g.  f. 

A  person  is  always  expected  to  use 
judgment  and  discretion  in  business 
matters  and  those  who  have  earned 
money  to  invest  for  the  most  part  do. 
We  would  not  expect  anyone  to  rely  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  advice  of  a  bank  official. 

It  is  well  to  get  available  information 
from  anyone  in  a  position  to  know.  We 
suggested  consulting  a  bank  because  they 
depend  on  the  good  will  of  their  deposi¬ 
tors  for  their  success.  A  bank  is  a  per¬ 
manent  institution.  They  are  not  to  be 
found  one  day  and  missing  -later.  An 
advice  comes  back  later  to  praise  or  to 
plague  them.  Of  course  a  bank  fails  now 
and  then,  and  a  particular  banker  may  not 
be  worthy  of  confidence,  but  we  believe 
that  no  responsible  head  of  a  sound  suc¬ 
cessful  bank  would  mislead  a  depositor  in 
an  investment  to  hold  a  depositor  or  for 
any  other  reason.  He  may  not  recommend 
any  particular  stock,  but  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  warn  you  against  a  bad  in¬ 
vestment.  There  are  of  course  occasional 
bankers  who  could  not  be  trusted,  but 
the  percentage  is  very  small,  and  their 
banks  are  not  a  good  depository  for  your 
money.  If  anyone  had  the  foresight  al¬ 
ways  to  know  the  future  value  of  in¬ 
vestments,  he  would  be  on  an  easy  road 
to  unlimited  wealth,  but  we  know  no  bet¬ 
ter  source  of  information  than  his  local 
successful  bankers. 

Chauffeurs,  who  loiter  around  garages, 
may  learn  something  from  the  arrest  of 
Alexander  Wollmer,  of  706  Amsterdam 
avenue,  New  York  City,  last  week  on  a 
charge  of  grand  larceny.  He  was  held  in 
$1,500  bail  for  the  grand  jury.  Wollmer 
was  accused  of  running  a  gambling  place 
over  the  garage.  One  of  the  gambling 
devices  was  a  table  with  a  large  magnet 
under  the  top,  and  dice  which  were  also 
magnetized.  It  was  demonstrated  in 
court  that  the  cubes  always  turned  up 
in  sevens  and  elevens.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  device  had  mulcted  the  chauf¬ 
feurs,  and  some  laborers  of  $5,000  to 
$10,000.  The  automobile  papers  need  a 
Publisher's  Desk  department. 


Lilacs  often  suffer  from  scale  attacks. 
Commercial  oil  spray,  one  part  to  12  or 
15  parts  of  water,  should  be  applied  on 
mild  days,  any  time  from  December  to 
March,  or  if  only  a  small  area  needs 
treatment,  the  spray  may  be  rubbed  on 
with  a  brush  or  sponge. 


The  World* s  Best 


Insulated  Silage 

The  Crairte  Triple  Wall 


You  men  who  are  tired  of  throwing  away 
rotted  silage  .  .  .  who  are  weary  of  thawing 
out  frozen  silage  .  .  .  worthless  for  cattle 
and  dangerous  for  horses  .  .  .  you  men  who 
want  a  silo  whose  walls  do  keep  cold  out 
and  heat  in  .  .  .  we  ask  you  to  investigate 

3- Wall  Construction 

This  type  of  silo  costs  more  than  any 
other  for  much  the  same  reasons  a 
Cadillac  costs  more  than  a  Chevrolet. 
However,  it  is  theoretically  the  only 
perfect  silo  and  30  years  of  use  out  on 
the  battle  lines  has  proved  the  theory. 
If  you  are  scientifically  minded  or  if 
you  are  interested  in  more  profits — 
send  for  leaflet  entitled 


CHOICE 

The  Triple  Wall  is  one  of 
fire  leaders — in  tile,  wood 
stare  and  concrete.  Send 
for  free  catalog  siring: 
comparatire  prices. 


*( 


The  Chemistry  of  Silage  Making** 


CRAINE, 


INC. 


61  Adams  Street 


Norwich.  New  York 


If  your  Coirs 
Had  Money 
to  Spend— 


WHAT  would  they  buy?  Shoes, 
candy,  new  hats?  No!  Every 
last  one  of  them  would  trot  down 
to  the  feed  store  for  Dried 
Molasses  Beet  Pulp. 

They  know  it’s  good — that  it  is 
bulky  and  palatable — that  it  is  not 
only  highly  digestible  itself  but 
that  it  aids  the  digestion  of  the 
entire  ration.  Most  important  of 
all  they  know  that  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  increases  the  flow  of 
milk. 

And  being  of  the  gentler  sex  they 
know  a  bargain  when  they  see  it— 
prices  are  lowest  in  ten  years. 

Don’t  pay  a  fancy  price  for  hay- 
six  pounds  of  Beet  Pulp  m  ill  do  } 
the  work  of  ten  pounds  of  hay  and 
do  it  better.  Don’t  w  orry  if  your 
silage  is  getting  low.  Beet  Pulp 
is  even  better  than  silage.  See 
your  feed  dealer  without  delay.  | 
Shipments  made  direct  from  , 
factory  nearest  to  buyer. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet,  rr Profitable  Feeding” 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY  I 

Dept.  R-9  Detroit,  Mich. 


Why  Worry,  Mr,  Farmer, 

when  you  can  prosper  quickly  as  Whitmer  Dealer? 
Energetic  dealers  are  now  making  $50  and  up  weekly 
distributing  Whitmer  products  to  their  friends.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Free  instruction  while  earning, 
in  productive  sales  methods.  Several  vacant  terri¬ 
tories  in  New  York.  Get  our  ‘‘Every-day-pay-day" 
plan  for  rural  and  city  salesmen. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Box  F,  Columbus,  Ind. 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  serviced ! 


When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn’t  end  the 
transaction.  As  a  purchaser 
you  are  entitled  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  Service  De¬ 
partment— a  year  or  ten 
years  later.  No  other  Silo 
manufacturer  will  take  this 
interest  in  you. 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Una¬ 
dilla  is  the  best  Silo  buy 
today.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
to  fill  your  Unadilla  and 
feed  from  it  to  get  best  re¬ 
sults.  Catalog  and  Prices 
on  request. 

■Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USB 
Made  in  AU  Colors — For  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fJfF-FREE  t»  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFEB. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


rfilF.  SlULOS 


A  Long, 
Long  Line 
of  Satisfied 
Customers 


■Whether  you  buy  a  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  or  a  Wood 
£>tate  Grange  Silo,  you’ll 
get  perfect  satisfaction.  You 
get  the  same  “extra  tonnage” 
high-hip  roof,  the  same  wide 
opening  door  frame,  the  same 
ladder  conveniences  and  other 
features.  You’ll  get  excellent  divi¬ 
dends  with  either  type — and  many 
welcome  labor-saving  conveniences. 
Send  today  for  booklet  giving  “25 
Reasons.”  Get  our  price  on  size  you 
need.  You’ll  not  regret  it. 

GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY 
Red  Creek,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.,Y.  and  you* It  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


ffoiiMil/ivf  Wanted  in  quantities  of  over  100 lbs.  Write 
lUCltbWUXt  us  stating  amount  for  sale  and  send  repre¬ 
sentative  sample.  Mucnch-Kreuzer  Candle  Co  .  Inc.,  Syracute.  H.Y. 


BALED  HAY  for  sale— Timothy,  Alfalfa,  first  and  second 
cutting,  for  Dairy  trade.  Ref.:  1st  Xat.  Bank,  Tally,  N. 

Y.  James  Kelly,  218  McKinley  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N  T.  Phone:  45159 


tJfinAK  FI  I  M  developed  and  0  prints  20e.  Trial  offer. 
I  triirm  f  I  LIT!  Voiing*  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


MULTiCRAPHING  orders  filled  after  March  15,  un¬ 
til  further  notice.  Archibald  B.  Moore.  Pratisville,  N.Y. 


TEACHERS  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS —Trustees  and 
Teachers  write  us.  TEACHERS  AGENCY.  Blair  St,  Ithaca,  N.T. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  honest  and  trustworthy,  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  charge  of  small  country  club 
n  Connecticut,  including  cooking  and  service 
of  meals  and  care  of  club  house:  small  but  ex¬ 
acting  membership,  simple  but  very  good  food; 
■efererioes  required;  state  experience  and  age. 
ADVERTISER  475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  partner  with  car  to  help 
run  tourists’  home;  fine  home,  ideal  location; 
Finger  Lakes  region:  first-class  references  ex¬ 
changed.  MRS.  MILLER  HALL,  Venice  Center, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married;  also  farm-hand, 
single;  experienced  to  dairy  and  general  farm¬ 
ing:  farm  in  Northern  Jersey,  about  40  miles 
west  of  New  York  City;  write  or  apply  to 
DOWLING,  138  S.  Arlington  Ave.,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  large  dairy  farm; 

must  be  a  capable,  experienced  dairyman  and 
operator  of  all  kinds  farm  machinery;  prefer 
party  with  extra  milkers;  will  consider  single 
men;  state  wages,  references  and  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  490,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  son  for  part-time 
helper  on  dairy  and  fruit  farm;  must  be  good 
teamster,  milkers  and  'experienced  in  produc¬ 
ing  grade  A  milk;  only  competent  people  with 
references,  looking  for  permanent  position  need 
apply;  give  full  details.  A.  0.  CHAPIN,  Sharon 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer,  single,  understanding  trac¬ 
tor,  horses,  pruning:  good  home,  no  booze; 
wages  thirty-five  monthly.  ADVERTISER  544, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  gardener,  single,  on 
farm  in  Connecticut:  good  milker -and  drive 
car;  fifty  dollars  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  546,  care  Rural  NewT-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  EXPERIENCED  brooder  for 
large  commercial  plant.  ADVERTISER  550, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  single  or  widow  with  child,  capable 
of  doing  plain  cooking:  position  open  in  cot¬ 
tage  at  private  school  in  country:  give  age, 
wages  expected,  references.  ADVERTISER 
549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  ELDERLY  man,  used  to  farm  work, 
to  do  chores  and  light  work:  810  per  month, 
pood  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  538,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSEMAID.  FOR  HOME  in  country,  experi¬ 
enced  and  qualified  to  take  care  of  two  boys, 
ages  five  months  and  three  years,  respectively; 
references  and  complete  information  desired  in 
first  letter:  wages  $80  per  month.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  partner  in  poultry 
business:  wTife  to  help  with  housework:  must 
have  good  references.  BOX  52,  Johnsburg, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  healthy  man  on  poultry  farm. 
Western  New  York:  give  age,  height.  wTeight 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  571,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM-HAND.  YOUNG,  married,  no  objection  to 
one  or  two  children;  place  of  30  acres;  one 
other  man  kept:  house  unfurnished,  six  rooms, 
bath,  improvements,  garage,  two  quarts  milk, 
firewood,  potatoes,  electric  light  furnished;  ref¬ 
erences:  state  wages  wanted  in  first  letter. 
BOX  147.  Syosset.  L.  I.  Telephone  Syosset  1507. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  milking  and  general 
farm  work,  wages  $40  per  month  and  board. 
H.  A.  Heselton,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  no  objection  to  chil¬ 
dren:  an  experienced  carpenter,  familiar  with 
cementing,  painting,  glazing:  will  have  use  of 
house:  state  age,  give  reliable  references  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter;  location  in 
Westchester  County,  convenient  to  schools.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  558,  care  Rural  Netv-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-hand,  all  around;  must  be 
steady  and  good  worker;  no  liquor  or  ciga¬ 
rettes:  $30  a  month  and  board.  JOHN  BECK¬ 
ER.  Callieoon  Center,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER.  EXPERIENCED  on  flowers, 
shrubs,  lawns  and  vegetables;  single  man; 
state  experience,  references  and  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  housework  on 
fruit  farm;  must  be  good  cook;  modern  con¬ 
veniences  in  village  of  Kinderhook;  four  in 
family.  Apply  BOX  248,  Kinderhook,  X.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  graduate  on  March  22  a  number 
of  young  men  trained  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  dairymen,  horticulture  men,  vegetable 
growers,  greenhouse  men.  landscape  architects, 
pouPrymen.  general  agriculture  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators.  These  young  men  will  be  look¬ 
ing  for  positions  about  April  1.  The  school  is 
desirous  of  placing  them  on  up-to-date  farms. 
Anyone  interested  in  employing  such  help  can 
communicate  with  C.  L.  GOODLING,  Dean, 
Farm  School,  Pa.  « 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  and  estate  mechanic; 

single;  also  first-class  dairyman,  buttermaker. 
Month  free  if  unsatisfactory.  Write  fully, 
ADVERTISER  431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WORKING  manager;  life-time  practical 
scientific  experience,  development,  mainten¬ 
ance,  breeding,  dairying;  wants  position.  Com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  seeking  results;  shares; 
salary.  POST  BOX  269,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  on  a  gentleman’s  farm  or 
country  home;  life  experience,  good  worker, 
good  manager,  best  of  reference:  married,  no 
children;  Scotch-American.  ADVERTISER  484, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Life-time  experience  herd 
management,  quality  production.  retailing 
milk  products;  married,  child;  consider  any  real 
opportunity.  ADVERTISER  503,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARKET  gardener,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  married;  long'  experience  on  own  place, 
retail  vegetables,  strawberries,  poultry;  two- 
year  agricultural  course;  honest,  willing,  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  ALFRED  HALL,  Westbrook- 
Yille.  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  American,  experi¬ 
enced,  capable  of  taking  full  charge  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  good  dresser,  understand  water- 
fowl:  references  ADVERTISER  491,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  SUPERINTENDENT,  or  work¬ 
ing  manager,  desired  by  American  man,  ex¬ 
perience  on  own  estate,  best  of  references.  L. 
R.  WATERBURY,  Rt.  55,  Springdale,  Conn. 


FARM  TEAMSTER  desires  position;  middle- 
aged,  single,  experienced,  reliable;  farm  or 
estate.  ADVERTISER  522,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Your  opportunity  to  secure  farm 
manager  and  estate  superintendent  with  20 
years’,  work  on  leading  estates  and  breeding  es¬ 
tablishments;  extensive  experience  with  live¬ 
stock,  dairy,  poultry,  gardens,  greenhouse,  land¬ 
scape.  market  problems,  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance;  advertiser  is  married,  no  children;  A-l 
record  in  development  and  results;  services 
available  at  your  convenience:  salary  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  depressed  conditions.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  521,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged, 
white,  American,  Gentile,  wants  position  on 
modern  chicken  farm:  thoroughly  understand 
incubating,  brooding  with  batteries,  hot  water 
and  stoves,  raising  young  stock,  handling  lay¬ 
ers  and  breeders  and  marketing:  will  consider 
salary  or  share  proposition.  ADVERTISER  542, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  woman  desires  position 
taking  charge  of  home.  ADVERTISER  543, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Herdsman-dairyman,  mar¬ 
ried.  no  children:  wife  as  cook-housekeeper; 
production  of  grade  A.  certified  milk.  EDW. 
DORFMOHAN.  Chase  House,  Mt.  Clemons.  Mich. 


LIFE  EXPERIENCED  married  working  fore¬ 
man.  with  children;  dairy  farm  or  estate; 
available  at  once.  ADVERTISER  545,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  WANTS  position  on  farm  estate: 

exceptional  references,  successful  experience 
agriculture,  horticulture,  fruits,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry.  BOX  411,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PROTESTANT  American,  married,  no 
children,  wants  position  as  working  foreman 
on  farm  or  estate;  long  experience  in  handling 
men;  thorough  knowledge  of  general  farming 
and  production  of  certified  milk;  capable  of 
taking  full  charge;  one  who  knows  how  to  get 
results;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  547, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wants  position  as  care¬ 
taker  on  estate;  goqjl  carpenter,  painter,  me¬ 
chanic,  gardener,  thoroughly  experienced:  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADVERTISER  548,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


REFINED  HOUSEKEEPER  wants  position  on 
farm,  no  objections  to  helping  with  chores; 
neat,  willing,  good  cook  and  economical;  can 
give  A-l  references.  MRS.  METHA  KANIS, 
Box  1244,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN,  elderly,  active,  carpentry,  paint¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  551,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  GRADUATE  of  poultry  course, 
life-time  study.  some  experience  in  all 
branches;  industrious,  faithful,  of  highest  honor 
and  integrity  of  character;  references:  avail¬ 
able  foreman  or  manager.  DeWITT  MOSEY, 
75  Manhattan  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


NURSE  WISHES  position  as  nurse,  companion, 
housekeeper  to  semi-invalid  or  mild  mental 
case:  references  exchanged.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  no  children,  desires  work  in 
dairy;  experienced  dry-hand  milker;  no  liquor 
or  tobacco:  references  furnished.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  537,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  vegetable  gardener  and  poul- 
tryman.  wants  position  on  small  farm  or  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  536,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  FOR  GENERAL  housework,  plain 
cooking,  small  family,  near  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  for  commercial  farm; 

willing  and  capable  to  follow  instructions. 
B.  R.  ROBBINS.  Walden,  N.  Y. 


CHAMBERMAID  and  waitress  on  farm,  all 
modern  conveniences:  near  Peekskill:  $40  to 
start.  N.  R.  SPEIDEN.  Cornell  University  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm,  Mohqgan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Farm-hand-meclianic.  single,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  with  tractor  and  general 
line  of  farm  machines,  power  sprayer,  teaming; 
$60  monthly,  room  and  board:  state  experience, 
age,  names  and  addresses  of  former  employers, 
the  more  the  better:  no  application  considered 
without  references.  BOX  3S,  St.  James,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


BUTLER.  SPEAKS  English,  German  and  Itali¬ 
an.  wants  position  in  city  or  on  farm.  OTTO 
EXGELKE.  36-12  28th  St.,  Astoria,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER.  SINGLE,  desires  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  practical  experience  greenhouse,  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  lawn,  shrubs,  fruit  trees:  13 
years  last  place;  references.  G.  B.,  28  Plain 
St..  Summit,  N.  J. 


MECHANIC.  30.  SINGLE,  farm-raised,  desires 
position  as  general  handyman  on  large  farm 
or  estate:  capable  in  all  lines;  good  references 
as  farmer  and  mechanic.  JONES,  560  Mc¬ 
Donough  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HOUSEMAN  OR  HANDYMAN  wishes  position; 

prefers  good  home  to  high  wages:  understands 
janitor  work,  lawns,  gardens  and  chickens.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANT  AT  ONCE,  settled  white  woman  as  cook, 
•ornplete  care  of  house  on  small  farm:  5  miles 
mi  Montclair;  must  be  good  baker  and  very 
an.  Address  MRS.  MICHAEL  STILLMAN, 
Belaud,  N.  J. 


GERMAN,  MARRIED,  30,  wants  caretaker’s 
position,  only  private  farm;  handy  with  car¬ 
penter  tools  and  others,  repairing;  references. 
ISIDOR  WEGER,  213  E.  95th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE,  28,  life  experience  in  poul¬ 
try;  handy  in  all  lines  of  farming;  open  any 
time.  ADVERTISER  565,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  middle-aged,  wishes  good 
place,  city  or  country;  wife  good  cook  and 
housekeeper;  man  experienced  in  gardening, 
vegetables,  flowers,  fruit  trees  and  other  jobs. 
ADVERTISER  569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER.  14  years’  experience  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  dairying,  orcharding,  11  years’ 
experience  with  tractors,  both  wheel  and  track 
type,  modern  farm  machinery,  sprayers,  silo 
fillers,  thrashers;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  trust¬ 
worthy,  honest;  desire  to  please  employer;  per¬ 
manent  position  and  conveniences  prized  above 
high  wages;  recommendation;  near  school  de¬ 
sired;  would  like  to  operate  dairy  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  FARMER,  32  years,  strong  man, 
wants  position.  ADVERTISER  567,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  op  estate:  American  born. 
FRANK  KIERNAN,  357  West  117th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  six  years’  experience  wants 
work  in  creamery,  milk  house  or  milk  route 
or  estate;  exchange  reference.  ADVERTISER 
563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER.  TRAINED  expert  with 
a  record  of  economical,  efficient  and  profitable 
management  covering  past  15  years:  an  un- 
•usually  capable,  efficient  and  reliable  Scotch- 
American,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  all  work, 
farm  or  estate,  with  best  personal  references; 
let  me  make  your  estate  profitable,  beautiful  or 
reduce  expenses  to  the  minimum.  ADVERTISER 
562.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST  WITH  10  years’  thorough  experi¬ 
ence,  will  work  for  salary  and  percentage: 
can  board  self  or  live  with  employer:  can  han¬ 
dle  any  size  or  kind  of  job;  exceptional  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  561,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  dairyman,  private  estate 
by  married  man;  will  manage  small  place  or 
take  on  shares;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  SINGLE,  25,  experienced  in  all 
its  branches;  short  course  graduate;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  555,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  single,  29.  good  educa¬ 
tion:  10  years’  experience  in  Germany,  4 
years  U.  S. ;  desires  position,  caretaker,  garden¬ 
er,  poultryman;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  will  go 
anywhere;  have  car.  ADVERTISER.  554,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  20  years’  experience,  cat¬ 
tle  and  chicken  man;  best  references;  10  years 
previous  position:  married.  ADVERTISER  566, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  manager  available  for 
re-engagement  wishes  opportunity  to  operate 
large  certified  milk  farm  or  select  estate:  Hol¬ 
stein,  Guernsey  and  Shorthorn  breeder  of  rec¬ 
ognized  merit;  have  made  many  world  records 
and  developed  numerous  show-ring  winners;  ex¬ 
perienced  breeder  of  light  and  heavy  horses, 
swine  and  poultry;  understand  construction  of 
buildings,  planning  new  enterprises,  gardening, 
orchards  and  growing  of  crops  on  large  scale 
up  to  1.506  acres  at  one  time;  expert  in  pedi¬ 
grees  and  selling  of  surplus  stock:  efficient  with 
office  records,  handling  help  and  organization; 
American,  age  27,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
full  of  ambition  and  willing  to  co-operate  with 
owner:  can  furnish  excellent  references  for  both 
character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  574,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DRY-IIaND  milker,  farm-hand, 
middle-aged;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  584, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRUCK  FARMER,  experienced,  wants  position: 

can  furnish  first-class  references.  Write  JOHN 
S.  ADAM,  care  Harbor  State  Bank,  New  York 
City. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  qualified  farm 
manager,  broad  experience,  married.  37.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — American,  married,  farm¬ 
er,  no  children ;  life  experience  as  working 
foreman;  farm  or  private;  wife  willing  to  help. 
ADVERTISER  576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WITH  25  years’  experience 
wants  position;  married;  thorough  knowledge 
of  incubating,  brooding,  rearing:  also  experi¬ 
enced  rearing  pheasants  and  wild  waterfowl. 
R.  C.  IIEMPEL,  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER  for  upkeep  of  small 
place;  married,  no  children,  age  30.  healthy; 
experienced  all  kinds  of  livestock,  poultry,  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  shrubs,  fruit  and  shade  trees; 
year  round  position  only:  best  references  from 
previous  employers.  ADVERTISER  585,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN.  MARRIED  couple,  two  girls  6-8.  want 
positions  on  farm;  man  31.  3  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  Canada;  woman  26,  good  housekeeper; 
willing  workers;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  CHRISTIAN,  American  man  wants 
position  dairy  farm,  milking  machine  used, 
grade  A  milker  or  small  estate;  good  all-around, 
willing  worker.  A-l  references;  willing  to  board 
self;  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED — Farmer,  married,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  experienced  in  all  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing.  tractor;  wife  cook  or  housework;  please 
state  wages.  ADA"ER.TISER  580,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN.  dairyman.  6 
years  last  position,  single,  36,  Scotch,  best  of 
references:  state  wages.  ADA'ERTISER  581, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  40.  SOBER,  trustworthy,  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  slightly  disabled,  but  good  worker,  re¬ 
ceiving  small  income  monthly:  would  do  light 
work  around  farm  for  board.  AA’rite  to  DANIEL 
MULLAN,  General  Delivery,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  desires  work  on  poultry 
farm,  practical  experience  last  year:  good 
reference.  CHARLES  SERRY,  431  AVest  125th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


MARRIED  MAN,  age  34.  desires  position  on 
private  estate;  can  milk,  take  care  of  chick¬ 
ens.  work  in  garden  and  make  myself  generally 
useful  around  the  estate.  ADA'ERTISER  582, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  Protestant,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  poultry  farm;  Rutgers  short  course 
graduate.  AVILLARD  VOSS,  AValdron  Ave., 
Summit.  N.  J. 

SHEPHERD,  SINGLE,  49.  wants  situation:  life 
experience,  good  reference.  ADVERTISER 
583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Institution  work  by  young  couple, 
undergraduate  and  attendant  3  years;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  586,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TRACTORMAN,  teamster,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  worker,  22,  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  state  all  details.  JOSEPH  MARKS,  Room 
1112,  32  Broadway.  New  York.  Digby  4-8121. 


MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wants  position  on  small 
farm,  outdoor  or  indoor  work;  elderly  people 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  589,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position,  milker 
and  barn  man;  good  character,  references; 
please  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAA’O  EXPERT  farm  workers  want  positions  on 
any  farm.  SCHULDES,  424  E.  82d  St.,  New 
York  City. 


SWISS.  MIDDLE-AGED,  single,  wants  steady 
position  under  superintendent  on  gentleman’s 
country  estate;  experienced  in  dairying  and 
buttermaking;  some  experience*  in  poultry  and 
gardening;  good  teamster  and  all-around  man; 
strictly  temperate;  best  references;  please  state 
wages  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  587, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

150-ACRE  FARM  5  miles  from  good  market  in 
AVorcester;  good  market  garden  soil,  fruit, 
wood,  timber;  large  house,  barn,  poultry  houses; 
land  and  buildings  good  condition.  R.  H. 
MOORE,  Owner,  Salisbury  St.,  Holden,  Mass. 


DELAWARE  ORCHARD,  200  acres,  good  condi¬ 
tion:  Stayman,  Transparent,  York,  Old  Wine- 
sap,  Nerb,  Gano;  good  buildings,  ample  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  etc.;  splendid  prospect  for 
1931  crop;  good  location;  price  $25,000,  terms  if 
desired.  ADA'ERTISER  391,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  on  State  road  near  Saratoga  road¬ 
side  stand;  gas  station;  tourists;  nine-room 
brick  house,  electricity,  furnace;  maple  shade; 
fifteen  acres,  fruit;  market  gardening;  $4,900. 
BALDAA’IN  RED  INN,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 5-acre  poultry-truck  farm,  new  6- 
room  house,  hard  road,  near  Callieoon.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


118-ACRE  STATE  road  farm  for  sale,  Susque¬ 
hanna  A'alley  Dairy  Farm;  30  head  stock,  all 
tools,  machinery;  on  Route  7  between  AVells- 
bridge  and  Otego:  abundant  water  supply,  good 
buildings,  tenant  house:  65  acres  tillable;  price 
$15,000,  1-3  cash.  HARRY  M.  WALTON,  JR., 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  FERTILE  farm,  Dutch  colonial  house, 
plenty  water  and  fireplaces;  Estate  AVm. 
Townsend,  Annandale,  N.  offered  at  $10,000. 
GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pennsylvania,  12  acres,  7  rooms, 
$3,500.  ADA’ERTISER  492,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dutchess  County,  21  acres,  house 
10  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  electricity; 
new  barn,  garage,  stables,  new  chicken  house; 
cash  $1,500.  ADA'ERTISER  526,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Secluded  farm,  70  to  90  miles  from 
New  York  City;  not  reached  by  Erie  or 
Lackawanna  Railroad;  about  100  acres;  not  on 
main  road;  house  preferably  okl  stone  particu¬ 
larly  desirable;  must  be  set  back  from  road; 
pasture  and  wood  lot:  spring  water  and  stream; 
barn;  write  description  and  price.  MRS.  AV. 
GASTON,  444  East  52d  St.,  New  York  City. 


PRODUCTIA’E  25-COW  dairy  farm,  287  acres, 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. ;  on  improved  road, 
6  miles  to  large  market;  65  acres  tillage,  129 
spring  and  brook  watered  pasture,  93  wood  land; 
quantity  hemlock,  maple,  beech,  6  to  12  inches 
through ;  fruit;  14-room  two-story  house,  piped 
water,  pleasant  home;  barn  108x40,  30  tie-ups, 
3  henhouses;  good  buildings,  chance  for  ex¬ 
pansion:  low  price,  $6,000,  terms.  Inquire 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THIRTY-ACRE,  LEVEL  farm,  near  town,  good 
soil,  no  stones;  nice  buildings;  retail  ice  busi¬ 
ness.  BOX  856,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FOR  RENT- — High-class  established  tea  room 
near  Danbury,  Conn.  ADA'ERTISER  552,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


EQUIPPED  VILLAGE  farm,  52  acres;  team,  13 
cows,  calf:  $5,500.  cash  $3,000..  G  HA- 
B1C1IT,  Treadwell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — -Unusual  chance  for  first-class  ten¬ 
ant.  Maryland  farm  of  130  acres;  modern 
buildings:  42-stanchion,  cement  floor.  James 
equipment  cow  barn;  tile  silos,  tile  milk  house, 
horse  barn,  garage,  etc.;  20  acres  in  Alfalfa. 
ADA  ERTISER  535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-room  residence,  3  acres  on  Hud¬ 
son  River,  4  miles  from  city  of  Hudson,  3 
minutes  from  N.  Y.  Central  and  boat  landing 
from  Catskill;  beautiful  view:  reasonable.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  1  acre  of  land  and  large  three- 
room  house,  about  20  miles  from  Atlantic 
City,  between  Egg  Harbor  City  and  Elvvood,  in 
Devonshire,  on  Grape  Avenue,  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  from  AVliite  Horse  Pike,  New  Jersey; 
electricity  available;  for  quick  sale  $1,000.  In¬ 
quire  MRS.  McCONNELL,  R.  R.  I,  Egg  Harbor 
City,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM  or  Summer  home,  45  miles 
out  New  York.  BOX  36.  Pleasant  Grove,  Mor¬ 
ris  Co..  X.  J. 


FARM.  71  ACRES,  house,  barn,  household 
goods  and  farming  tools.  OSCAR  L.  STAN¬ 
TON.  Brimfield,  Mass. 


SALE  OR  RENT — Dairy  farm,  200  acres,  9- 
room  house,  barn  150x32  ft.,  running  water; 
mile  State  road.  Apply  R.  1,  BOX  51,  Pom- 
fret  Center,  Conn. 


AVAXT  TO  BLTY  about  10  acres  woodland,  New 
Jersey,  within  30  miles  of  New  York  City, 
with  or  without  house.  JACOB  PETERSEN, 
746  Chauncey  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  ACRES,  house,  buildings,  advantages, 
Roosevelt  Highway;  bargain  $575.  ARTHUR 
MARSCHUER,  Roulette,  Pa. 


WANT  TO  LEASE  or  buy  2-acre  or  more  poul¬ 
try  farm  in  Southern  New  York,  Northern 
New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  or  Connecticut.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  557.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Twenty-five  to  one  hundred  acres 
farm  land,  with  or  without  buildings;  must 
be  on  concrete  State  or  county  road,  between 
New’  York  and  Albany;  full  description  should 
give  exact  location  and  facilities  available; 
price  must  be  low.  C.  S.  CLEVELAND,  60 
Campbell  Ave.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page378. 
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TIRE  VALUES 


PATENTED 


DOUBLE 

CORD 

BREAKER 


4.50-21  TIRE 

OUR  TIRE 

Special  Brand 
Mail  Order  'Tire 

More  Rubber  Volume  . 

165  cu.  in. 

1§50  cu.  in. 

More  Weight  . 

16*80  lbs. 

15.68  lbs. 

More  Width  ...... 

4.75  in. 

4*72  in. 

More  Thickness  of  Tire 

•598  in. 

•55$  in. 

More  Plies  at  Tread  .  . 

6  plies 

§  plies 

Same  Price  ...... 

$5.69 

$5.69 

ftATENTEO 

DOUBLE 

CORD 


DRIVE  your  automobile  into  one  of  our  dealers’  “department  stores”  of  standardized  service,  where  you 
can  buy  everything  your  car  requires — Tires,  Tubes,  Batteries,  Brake  Lining  and  Accessories,  Gas,  Oil 
and  Lubrication — all  under  one  roof;  don’t  waste  time  and  money  driving  around  to  a  number  of 
specialty  shops. 

The  One  Stop  Service  Store  is  the  development  of  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  pioneer  in  rubber  and  rubber 
tires.  Let  the  Firestone  dealer  in  your  community  show  you  cross  sections  cut  from  Firestone  Tires — 
and  cross  sections  cut  from  competitive  tires.  See  for  yourself  the  extra  quality — the  extra  plies  under  the 
tread — the  extra  value.  We  ask  just  one  thing — call  on  our  dealers ;  COMPARE ! 

COMPARE  PRICES  AMO  SERVICE 


r 


OLDFIELD  TYPE 

★Special  Brand 

Our  Dealers’  Mailorder  Our  Dealers’ 


Size 

Cash  Price 
Each 

Tire 

Price  Each 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

4.40-21 

.  $  4.98 

$  4.98 

$  9*60 

4.50-21 

.  •  5.69 

5.69 

11.10 

4.75-19 

.  .  6.65 

6.65 

12.90 

5.00-20 

.  .  7.1© 

7.10 

13.SO 

5.25-18 

.  ,  7.9© 

7.90 

15*30 

5.25-21 

.  .  8.57 

8.57 

16.70 

6.00-20  h.d.  11.50 

11.50 

22.30 

H.  D.  TRUCK  TIRES 

30  x  5  .  $17.95  $17.95  $34*9© 
32x6  .  29.75  29.75  57.9© 

All  Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 


Size 


COURIER  TYPE 

★ Special  Brand 

Our  Dealers’  Mailorder  Our  Dealers’ 
Cash  Price  Tire  Cash  Price 

Each  Price  Each  Per  Pair 


30x3%  .  - 

$3*97 

$3.97 

$  7.74 

31 x 4  .  .  . 

6.98 

6.98 

13.58 

4.40-21  .  . 

4*55 

4.55 

8.80 

4.50-21  .  . 

5.15 

5.15 

9*96 

5.25-21  .  . 

7*75 

7.75 

13.00 

BATTERIES 

Firestone  dealers  sell  and  service  the  complete  line  of  Fire¬ 
stone  Batteries.  They  will  make  you  an  allowance  for  your 
old  battery.  Drive  in  and  see  the  EXTRA  VALUE. 


ANCHOR  TYPE 

SUPER  HEAVY  DUTY 

★  Special  Brand 

Our  Dealers’  Mailorder  Our  Dealers’ 
Cash  Price  Tire  Cash  Price 

Size  Each  Price  Each  Per  Pair 

4.50-20  .  $  8.55  $  8.60  $16.7© 


4.50-21  . 

8.75 

8,75 

16.96 

4.75-19  . 

9.70 

9.75 

18.90 

4.75-20  . 

10.25 

10.25 

19*90 

5.00-20  . 

11.25 

1130 

21.90 

5.25-21  . 

12.95 

13.05 

25*30 

5.50-20  . 

13.70 

13.75 

26,70 

6.00-20  . 

15*20 

15.20 

29*50 

6.50-20,. 

17.15 

17.15 

33*30 

7.00-21  . 

20.15 

21.80 

39*10 

All  Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 


"■mm 

DOUBLE!  GUARANTEE#  EverY  tire  manufactured  by 

Firestone  bears  the  name 
“FIRESTONE”  and  carries  Firestone’s  unlimited  guarantee  and  that 
of  our  25,000  service-giving  dealers.  You  are  doubly  protected. 

A  “Special  Brand”  Tire  is  made  by  a  manufacturer  for  distributors  such  as.  mad  order 
houses,  oil  companies  and  others,  under  a  name  that  does  not  identify  the  Ure  manu¬ 
facturer  to  the  public,  usually  because  he  builds  has  “first  line”  dees  under  his  own  name. 
Firestone  puts  his  name  on  every  tire  he  makes..  j 

Copyright.  1931.  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York.  Price  One  Dollar  a.  Year. 


March  28,  1931 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  2,  1ST!),  at  tiie  Post 
Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y..  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


No.  5153 


Who  Comes  There? 


( Right )  TESTS  AGRICO  WITH  OTHER  FERTILIZER:  This  corn  was 
grown  with  AGRICO  at  the  Crawford  County  Home,  Saegertown,  Crawford 
Co.,  Pa.  Read  Supt.  Karl  Willard’s  letter  below.  It  tells  how  AGRICO  gave 
him  4\z  tons  more  ensilage  per  acre  than  another  brand  of  fertilizer. 


(Below)  50  BUSHELS  EXTRA:  Mr. 
Irving  Latham,  Orient  Point,  Suffolk 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  writes:  "On  a  test 
plot  of  potatoes,  I  dug  483-3  bu.  to  the 
acre  where  'AA  QUALITY  ’  Fer¬ 
tilizer  was  used,  and  433.3  bu.  to  the 
acre  where  another  make  of  the  same 
analysis  was  used.  All  other  con¬ 
ditions  were  the  same.  ”  ( Oct.  2, 1930). 


u 


We  Got 

of  Ensilage 


Extra  Tons 
Per  Acre” 


(Right)  125  BU.  PER  ACRE  ABOVE 
AVERAGE:  Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Dolph, 
Bliss,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  his  field 
of  potatoes  grown  with  AGRICO  last 
season.  While  other  farmers  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  were  averaging  175  bu.  to  the 
acre,  he  dug  3001 


(Left)  BEATS  DROUGHT:  Air. 
Walter  Ostroski,  of  New  Brunswick, 
Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.,  who  tried 
AGRICO  for  the  first  time  last  season 
and,  in  spite  of  the  drought,  had 
yields  as  good  as  he  ever  had  in  the 
most  favorable  seasons.  His  tomatoes 
also  exceeded  the  average  yield  per 
acre  for  his  neighborhood  by  25  per 
cent. 


MAIL  THE  CONVENIENT  COUPON— TODAY 

KNOW  YOUR  COSTS  —  DON’T  GUESS 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

(Address  the  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me.  .  copies  of  your  new  free 
Crop-Cost  Blank  for  Corn  .  for  Potatoes 

Name . 

Address . 

R.  N.  Y -3-3-31 


IN  a  fertilizer  test  last  season,  Mr.  Karl  Willard,  Farm  Supt.  of  the  Crawford 
County  Home,  Saegertown,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  found  that  AGRICO  for  Corn 
gave  him  4Vz  tons  to  the  acre  more  silage  than  another  brand  of  fertilizer.  He  tells 
of  this  test  in  the  following  letter: 

"Where  I  used  your  AGRICO  for  Corn,  3-10-6,  our  ensilage  corn  yielded  1614  tons 
per  acre.  Another  brand  analysis  2-8-10,  produced  only  1 1%  tons;  so  AGRICO  pro¬ 
duced  4V2  tons  more  per  acre. 

"Where  I  used  AGRICO  the  corn  came  up  with  a  healthy  color  and  continued  to 
grow  that  way  until  cut,  with  no  showing  of  dry  leaves  or  stalks;  while  the  part  of  the 
field  where  I  used  the  other  brand  of  fertilizer  showed  the  effects  of  the  drought  and 
was  nearly  all  yellow  by  harvest. 

"I  used  AGRICO  for  Grain  on  my  oats  and  got  76  bu.  per  acre;  the  other  brand  pro¬ 
duced  only  60  bu.  per  acre.  On  potatoes,  AGRICO  for  Potatoes  yielded  22  5  bu.  per 
acre,  against  150  bu.  per  acre  on  the  other  goods.  I  shall  continue  to  use  AGRICO 
in  order  to  get  bigger  crops  at  lower  cost.” — Karl  Willard,  Farm  Supt.  Crawford 
County  Home.  (Oct.  23,  1930). 

Bigger  Yields — Lower  Costs 

Increased  yields  due  to  superior  crop-producing  power  of  AGRICO  and  the  other 
*'AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  conclusively  prove  this  important  fact:  The  better  the  fer¬ 
tilizer,  the  less  it  costs  you  in  the  long  run. 

There  are  more  than  fifty  different  plant-food  sources  from  which  the  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potash  used  in  fertilizers  may  be  derived.  These  materials  can  be 
selected  "on  price”  to  make  a  so-called  "cheap”  fertilizer.  "I  hey  can  be  combined 
solely  to  meet  a  given  chemical  analysis.  But  the  farmer  cannot  obtain  maximum  crop- 
producing  power  that  way. 

AGRICO  is  made  from  carefully-selected  plant-food  materials— materials  selected 
on  the  basis  of  how  good,  not  how  cheap.  In  addition,  AGRICO  contains  extra 
plant-food  elements  which  farmers  themselves  have  found,  in  tests  on  their  own 
farms,  play  a  vital  part  in  producing  more  vigorous  plant  growth  and  more  profit¬ 
able  yields. 

Use  AGRICO  this  season;  there  is  a  brand  for  each  crop.  Keep  a  careful  record  of 
your  costs  and  know  (don’t  guess)  how  much  AGRICO  increases  your  profit.  We 
provide  a  new  Crop-Cost  Blank  free,  through  our  dealers.  Order  your  AGRICO 
now,  for  prompt  delivery  when  you  need  it. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of"  AA  QUALi*  C”  FERTILIZERS 

AGRICO 


for  all  crops 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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THE  LAKE  and 

THE^g  H I LL 

J".  A .  G«ai»tuIIy 

HAT  are  five  years  to  a 
hill? 

Five  years  can  shift 
rulers  and  set  back  the 
prosperity  of  nations, 
can  bring  gray  hairs  or 
change  yellow-polled 
youngsters  into  self-con¬ 
tained  schoolgirls.  Five 
years  can  introduce  and 
develop  new  interests 
and  viewpoints  —  even 
new  doubts ;  but  to  an 
old  hill,  forest-topped 
and  patterned  with 
fields  and  pastures,  five 
years  are  a  mere  inter¬ 
val,  and  new  doubts  as  ephemeral  as  the  morning 
mists  that  rise  off  the  lake  and  for  a  time  hide  the 
landmarks. 

Serene  and  substantial  against  the  setting  sun, 
under  its  cap  of  foliage  its  familiar  features  seemed 
to  regard  the  prodigals 
like  friendly  but  quiz¬ 
zical  old  acquaintance, 
and  its  silent  greeting, 
while  less  formal  than 
that  of  our  hosts,  was 
no  less  sincere. 

“Back,  eh?”  it  seemed 
to  say  with  easy  fa¬ 
miliarity,  “Well,  you’re 
not  much  fat,  anyway; 
but,  man,  you’re  going 
to  sweat  out  some  of 
your  sins  tomorrow  a- 
helping  draw  in  that 
piece  of  Winter  wheat. 

Meanwhile,  just  sleep 
off  your  trip  and  by 
morning  all  of  ye'll  be 
back  to  normal!” 

Barn  swallows  dipped 
indignantly  at  cats  that 
seemed  as  innocent  of 
wrong-doing  as  Caesar's 
wife  ever  was.  Remem¬ 
bered  scents  and  sounds 
were  overpowering  in 
the  hot  dusk,  and  the 
high,  clean  air  seemed 
to  soothe  and  clarify 
travel-weary  senses.  It 
was  a  relief  to  doff  the 
hot  garments  of  the 

city ;  and  the  familiar 
whistle  of  the  train  go¬ 
ing  up  the  valley  seemed 
to  carry  the  returned 
family  on  into  sleep. 

The  clash  of  milk  cans  next  introduced  bright 
sunshine  gilding  the  lake  and  revealing  the  differ¬ 
ent  tints  of  corn,  Alfalfa,  cabbage  and  potatoes. 
Meadows  and  wheat  stubble  were  brown,  the  oats 
were  just  beginning  to  show  the  creamy  hue  of 
ripening,  and  the  buckwheat  was  dappled  with 

bloom.  In  the  barn  was  the  smell  of  new  hay,  old 
timbers  and  cow-dung — vulgar,  but  intensely  sat¬ 
isfying. 

“Young  Shop”  (no  longer  young)  dozed  in  the 
shade  after  a  casual  glance  of  recognition.  Alert 
hens  survived  the  intruders  with  first  one  bright 
eye  and  then  the  other  before  officially  a r  .  .«  ting 

them  into  the  family  circle.  A  locust  in  the  road¬ 

side  maples  quite  needlessly  predicted  another  hot 
day.  Like  competing  tradesmen,  the  Duchess,  Red 
Astrachan  and  Golden  Sweet  trees  displayed  their 
mellow  wares. 

The  clean,  familiar  landscape,  bright  with  sun¬ 
shine  and  remembrances,  thrust  recent  interests  and 
worries  into  their  proper  sphere — as  something 
vague  and  unimportant. 

Quoth  the  hill,  every  fence  line  and  cowpath  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible :  “Now  don’t  bother  to  speculate  any 
more  about  the  R-100,  nor  how  the  office  is  han¬ 
dling  that  Catesby  matter— nor  about  the  national 
unemployment  problem.  Right  here  is  employment 
that  is  urgent  and  worth-while.  Pick  out  a  fork 
and  roll  the  rack  off  the  floor !  It  may  rain  before 
night,  and  that  wheat  is  ready  and  waiting.” 

The  pulley  on  the  door  under  the  first  swingbeam 
squealed  familiar  greeting,  and  in  the  dim  passage 
certain  hens  complained  noisily  about  violated  pri¬ 
vacy.  The  big  doors  rolled  back  to  show  the  adzed 
beams  and  pegged  braces.  A  strange  team  was 
hitched  to  the  familiar  tapering  rack,  and  up  the 
newly  surfaced  road  we  rumbled  to  the  lot  with  its 
shocks  already  shimmering  in  the  heat. 


Distant  hills  had  a  bluish  tint  hinting  of  showers, 
but  meanwhile  grasshoppers  scurried  ahead  of  shoes 
that  rasped  the  crisp,  dry  stubble.  The  old  road's 
new  grade  was  proved  by  the  proximity  of  the  arch¬ 
ing  branches  which  used  to  clear  the  highest  load. 
The  hand  that  handled  a  pen  for  five  years  blis¬ 
tered  under  five  hours’  work  with  the  fork. 

By  the  time  the  last  load  was  safe  in  the  left 
mow,  gathering  clouds  hid  the  sun  and  quarreled 
among  themselves  beyond  the  horizon,  so  that  the 
cows  came  down  the  lane  and  milled  about  the  barn 
door  like  ticket-holders  at  a  church  supper. 

A  strange  edition  of  cats  (albeit  with  remembered 
markings)  appeared  in  the  white  stable  and  clus¬ 
tered  suggestively  about  the  gasoline  engine.  By  the 
time  the  milking  machine  was  in  action  the  first  of 
several  driving  showers  came  down  out  of  the  gulf, 
pattering  audibly  on  the  hill  foliage  before  it  came 
down  across  the  pasture  and  potatoes  to  drum 
against  the  barn.  These  quick,  shifting  downpours 
seemed  like  attacks  of  Sioux  horsemen  against  a 
staunch  stockade,  and  it  was  cozy  to  watch  the 
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slanting  rain,  to  recall  the  dry  wheat,  to  hear  the 
drone  of  the  milking  machine  and  to  speculate  on 
the  origin  of  those  apple  trees  ’way  up  on  the  edge 
of  the  wood. 

Farm  life,  like  an  old  friend  with  whom  one  has 
worked  and  bickered,  greets  the  returned  traveler 
with  quiet,  uneffusive  understanding.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  prodigals  had  read  the  summary  of  the 
preceding  growing  seasons,  and  were  eager  to  go  on 
with  the  story.  Relations  and  friends  greeted  them 
with  a  quiet  cordiality  more  flattering  than  the  most 
effusive  of  welcomes,  and  there  were  the  handclasps 
of  old  acquaintances  snatching  time  from  their  Au¬ 
gust  tasks  to  greet  former  neighbors. 

Of  course  there  were  some  changes  to  be  noted 
and,  perhaps,  deplored.  “The  old  woodshed  is  gone !” 
wailed  the  11-year  old.  And  where  was  the  village 
blacksmith’s  shop  which  used  to  defy  tradition  by 
standing  behind  a  butternut  tree?  Gone;  and  in  its 
place  a  modern  bungalow  with  attached  garage ! 

There  were  many  improved  roads,  a  few  shifts  in 
tenantry,  new  homes  in  the  village  and  new  dairy 
barns  along  the  roads,  but  in  the  main  it  was  the 
old  home  neighborhood  that  re-assimilated  the  new¬ 
comers  and  drew  them  into  the  perennial  fascination 
of  the  harvest  season. 

Across  the  road  from  the  farmstead  a  path 
through  the  Alfalfa  leads  down  to  another  world. 
Here  were  the  Summer  cottage  and  its  neighbors, 
all  facing  the  little  lake  whose  waves,  stirred  by  the 
cooling  breeze,  sparkled  in  the  sun  or  lapped  the 
shore  at  night  with  drowsy  rhythm.  Here  were  of¬ 
fered  the  pleasures  of  boating,  swimming,  fishing  or 
lounging  in  the  shade,  while  up  behind  the  screen 
of  shore  foliage  the  farm  work  went  on  in  the  hot 
glare;  two  widely  separated,  adjacent  zones  of  ex¬ 
ercise  and  recreation. 

Both  hill  and  lake  provided  pleasures  for  the  chil¬ 


dren  and  that  one  of  their  parents  who  was  agile 
enough  to  accompany  them.  Bathing  and  canoeing 
were  balanced  by  hiking  and  hill-climbing.  There 
was  an  ascent  to  “Eagle’s  Cliff,”  as  they  now  term 
our  south  “gulf a  waterfall  in  Spring,  a  dry, 
miniature  Watkins  Glen  in  August.  There  were 
visiting  days  in  the  Girl  Scout  camp  across  the  lake, 
also  a  certain  long-legged  water  bird  to  be  watched 
in  his  private  cove  which  was  neatly  hedged  with  an 
unknown  shrub.  The  children’s  trip  up  hill  after 
blackberries  brought  back  satisfactory  evidence  in 
their  pails,  besides  that  upon  their  faces.  There 
was  an  expedition  down  through  thickets  and  brack¬ 
en  to  the  “Devil’s  Dye  Tub,”  a  pine-encircled  pool 
said  to  be  full  of  geologic  data,  and  turgid  with 
whispered  tales  of  crime.  There  were  swimming 
parties  up  on  the  shining  beach  at  the  head  of  the 
lake. 

Meanwhile,  up  where  the  meadows  slope  to  meet 
the  pasture,  the  last  piece  of  hay  was  cut,  raked  and 
cocked. 

The  upper  fence  line  was  masked  by  goklenrod 

nodding  familiarly,  and 
by  the  less  approach¬ 
able  raspberry  bushes. 
Beyond  stretched  hard¬ 
bitten  pastures  and 
ha  If -forgot  ten  fields, 
some  of  them  showing 
the  apparent  anomaly 
of  bog-hummocks  on  a 
hillside.  From  farther 
up  the  gulf  came  the 
chatter  of  a  mowing 
machine  on  the  old 
Melton  place ;  and  one 
suddenly  recalled  those 
upper,  timber-  b  e- 
leaguered  fields  and  the 
shrunken  cellar-holes 
screened  by  a  Lost  Bat¬ 
talion  of  lilac  bushes. 

Meanwhile,  the  patter 
of  fleeing  grasshoppers 
mocked  the  drought  like 
phantom  raindrops,  and 
the  lore  of  side-hill 
loading  was  automati¬ 
cally  recalled,  also  that 
over-shoulder  flip  of  the 
cocks  which  w  akens 
muscles  long  asleep. 
Said  muscles  were  fur¬ 
ther  kept  awake  by  a 
raveled  fork-rope  which 
necessitated  pitching 
off  by  hand. 

The  cabbage,  being 
marked  but  one  way, 
asked  for  hoeing.  Hoe¬ 
ing  may  be  out  of  date,  but  it  is  an  art  that  gives 
the  mind  free  play,  although  it  may  cramp  the 
muscles  of  the  back.  Hoes  were  sharpened  and  the 
journey  over  and  across  the  long  rows  began,  while 
our  shadows  swung  gradually  about  in  a  half¬ 
ellipse  even  as  the  sun  made  its  half-circle  overhead. 

Just  as  unloading  hay  re¬ 
called  the  local  dictum  that  a 
load  is  half  off  only  when  a 
rack-corner  is  bared,  so'  now 
came  stories  of  the  days  when 
hand  hoeing  was  a  big  part  of 
farming.  These  included  the 
misadventure  of  the  farmer 
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and  his  four  sons  who  at  din¬ 
ner-time  dropped  their  hoes  at 
the  ends  of  their  finished  rows 
beside  the  highway. 

A  waggish  neighbor,  driving 
by  during  the  noon  hour,  set 
the  hoes  back  several  rows. 
After  d  inner  the  workers 
picked  up  their  tools  and  re¬ 
sumed  work  until  mid-afternoon 
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when  the  old  man  stopped  and  scratched  his  head. 

“Boys,”  said  he,  “1  seem  to  remember  hoeing 
around  that  stump  this  morning.  I>o  you  suppose 
we've  wasted  a  hull  two  hours  going  over  part  of 
this  lot  twice?” 

The  hill's  shadow  would  creep  down  past  timber 
line  and  pasture  to  the  field’s  upper  edge  before  it 
was  time  to  cease  hoeing  in  favor  of  the  twice-daily 
attempt  to  send  “young”  Shep  up  after  the  cows. 

There  were  trips  to  the  village  with  its  old 
churches  and  new  tilling  stations,  and  its  old  home 
day  when  scores  of  acquaintances  were  met  in  the 
hot  jam  between  third  base  and  the  refreshment 
booth.  There  was  an  all-day  drive  through  part  of 
the  Finger  Lakes  region,  a  landscape  scarred  with 
traces  of  the  ice  age,  but  laden  with  peaches  and 
wearing  the  imperial  gold  and  purple  of  the  harvest 
and  cabbage  fields.  There  were  dawns  when  (to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  throb  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine)  the  catbirds,  song-sparrows  and  robins  sang 
like  Spring,  and  dusks  when  erratic  barn  swallows 
(or  were  they  bats?)  skimmed  the  lake.  There  was 
a  supper  in  the  basement  of  one  beautiful  old 
church  and  there  were  many  dinners  of  Spring 
chicken,  new  potatoes,  jellies,  fruits,  yellow  ice 
cream  “and  pie,  of  course,”  as  the  convalescent  hired 
man  specified  for  his  breakfast.  In  short,  there 
were  the  customary  allurements  of  Central  New 
York  in  August. 

The  hill  and  the  lake  were  somehow  mixed  up  in 
all  of  this.  Each  seemed  to  stand  for  a  certain  phase 
of  the  season — of  life,  for  that  matter. 

The  lake,  with  its  cool  leisure  and  rest,  repre¬ 
sented  the  conventional  vacation  appeal  of  rural 
regions.  The  hill  typified  the  rugged  obstructions 
and  exalted  (but  sometimes  barren)  rewards  of 
farming. 

Just  now  these  two  viewpoints,  instead  of  com¬ 
plementing  each  other,  seem  to  be  struggling  for 
mastery  throughout  the  nation. 

In  the  Summer  colony  about  the  lakes  were 
specimens  of  honest,  upper  middle-class  urbanites, 
either  frankly  amused  or  puzzled  by  the  natives  and 
farm  life,  or  viewing  the  latter  through  youthful 
remembrance  which  emphasized  its  pleasures  and 
blurred  its  disadvantages. 

Charges  of  rural  lack  of  progress  since  the  “good 
old  times,”  hints  of  greed  or  violations  of  basic  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  were  not  infrequent  among  the 
bridge  tables  or  the  bait  casters.  Here  could  be 
heard  the  dictum  that  most  of  that  region  should 
never  have  been  cleared  of  its  original  forest — 
rather  a  slur  upon  the  intelligence  of  their  ancestors. 
Here  were  professional  optimists  to  aver  that,  re¬ 
versing  history's  trend  toward  the  gradual  dividing 
of  farm  land,  such  tracts  hereafter  would  be  con¬ 
solidated  by  corporations  and  worked  by  machinery, 
thus  freeing  the  present  farmers  for  life  in  town. 
Nor  was  there  lacking  the  philosopher  who,  dis¬ 
missing  farm  problems,  would  solve  hard  times  by 
demanding  more  legislation  in  favor  of  other 
branches  of  industry — like  an  architect  adding 
towers  and  ornamental  parapets  to  a  structure 
whose  foundation  is  already  beginning  to  crack. 

Overshadowing  the  lake  with  its  seasonal  activi¬ 
ties  was  the  hill,  looking  down  on  the  other  with  a 
certain  grim  levity  like  a  listening  countryman  with 
one  bushy  eyebrow  cocked  quizzically  and  answering 
assertions  by  legendary  Yankee  tactics. 

Its  trim  fields,  thrifty  orchards,  rough  pastures 
and  upper  tracts  succumbing  to  the  forest  all  formed 
a  history  of  American  farming.  What  if  some  of  its 
upper  reaches  were  practically  abandoned?  In  the 
Middle  West  black  prairie  acreage  is  showing  the 
first  indications  of  the  same  progressive  disease. 
Can  the  land  be  mocked?  Can  agriculture  be  con¬ 
tinuously  exploited  in  favor  of  other  industries  and 
professions?  Can  a  nation  acquire  self -levitation 
and,  disdaining  even  the  exertion  of  tugging  at  its 
hoot-straps,  indulge  at  will  in  gravity-defying  flights 
into  the  unknown?  May  not  the  tower  topple  or 
collapse  if  its  occupants  vacate  the  lower  stories 
to  jam  the  parapets? 

Gradually  the  grainfields  yellowed  until  they 
formed  bright  vistas  at  the  curves  of  shady  roads. 
Along  the  fences  were  elder  bushes  in  fruit  and  in 
bloom — the  latter  a  i-esult  of  conscientious  Spring 
“bushing.”  From  the  buckwheat  a  hum  like  a  minia¬ 
ture  dynamo  proved  that  the  bees  were  preparing 
for  a  Winter  of  unemployment.  Above  the  Alfalfa 
protruded  the  turkey  hen’s  head  like  the  prow  of  a 
Viking  ship  beset  by  green  waves. 

Sedate  hens  apparently  came  home  intoxicated, 
until  investigation  showed  that  they  were  only 
chasing  erratic  grasshoppers  down  the  road.  De¬ 
mented  potato  bugs  wandered  about  the  cabbage 
fields,  and  one  hardy  specimen  was  seen  afloat  on 
the  lake,  rods  from  shore  and  apparently  emulating 
Columbus.  Cabbage  moths  proved  their  broad-mind¬ 
edness  by  frequenting  the  Alfalfa,  buckwheat  and 
damp  barnyard  muck.  Rolling  and  scratching  in  the 
shade  or  gazing  uphill  toward  the  lone  sugar  maple 
(whose  presence  on  any  suburban  lot  would  be 
worth  $100),  “young”  Shep  was  accused  of  recalling 
a  successful  life  of  leisure  on  a  farm,  or  of  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  relish  of  fresh,  warm  milk — without  any  in¬ 
tention  of  sharing  the  preliminary  labors  of  its  ac¬ 
quisition. 

It  was  a  hot,  dry  month,  although  the  drought  was 
temporarily  suspended  to  wet  the  last  Alfalfa  cut¬ 
ting  with  a  cool  drizzle  which  made  the  macadam 
gleam  like  convex,  frozen  canals,  but  failed  to  damp¬ 
en  the  ardor  of  attendance  at  early  church.  Down 
in  the  wood  near  the  lake  there  was  a  job  of  run¬ 
ning  a  certain  boundary  line  starting  at  an  old  beech 
stub  which  marked  the  juncture  of  county,  town 
and  lot  lines. 

A  drive  up  the  east  hill  road  presented  half-for¬ 
gotten  pictures,  like  an  old  photograph  album.  There 
were  snug  old  homesteads  and  new  silos,  stone  walls 
and  new  woven  wire  fences,  cattle,  sheep  and  tur¬ 
keys.  But  rough  pastures  geometrically  set  with 
small  pines  for  re-forestation  and  the  vacant  houses 
along  the  upper  end  of  the  road  were  depressing.  So 
was  the  repudiated  district  schoolhouse,  recently 


sold  at  auction  because  of  consolidation  with  a  new 
$200,000  school  in  the  village ;  although  there  were 
hard-headed  voters  (who  would  have  ridiculed  G. 
K.  Chesterton’s  belief  in  fairies)  to  claim  that  the 
change  could  be  made  without  a  raise  in  taxes. 

But  then,  the  same  credulity  existed  down  in  our 
valley  where  the  school  in  which  the  children 
learned  their  letters  was  to  raise  its  flag  no  more. 

The  tall  grain  was  duly  cut,  and  there  followed 
parched  work  in  the  yellow  fields  where  heat  and 
thirst  were  intensified  by  the  glare  from  above  and 
below.  Early  thrashings  stressed  the  changes  in  15 
years  wherein  the  proportion  of  outside  and  inside 
operations  has  been  about  reversed.  These  were 
conducted  by  various  thrashing  outfits,  some  fa¬ 
miliar  and  some  strange,  but  ail  permeated  by  the 
bluff  comradery  of  the  work  and  the  season. 

County  fair  passed,  also  the  fortieth  annual  fami¬ 
ly  reunion,  when  relations  from  at  least  four  States 
gathered  under  the  maples  on  the  old  homestead, 
and  recuperated  themselves  with  prayer,  refresh¬ 
ments  and  the  sight  of  the  fertile  landscape  —  and 
memories. 

A  few  impatient  maples  were  beginning  to  display 
the  advance  Fall  tints,  and  both  work  and  school 
decreed  the  end  of  vacation.  One  fancied  that  the 
passing  cars,  many  of  them  from  distant  States, 
were  all  scurrying  home.  Hence  there  arrived  a 
morning  when  the  luggage  was  all  coaxed  back  into 
the  bags,  and  coat  and  tie  were  re-assumed. 

The  lake  was  bright  and  serene  as  the  key  was 
turned  in  the  cottage  door.  The  path  up  through 
the  Alfalfa  suddenly  became  only  a  threat  to  newly 
polished  shoes,  and  the  Golden  Glow  and  leaning 
harebells  possible  despoilers  of  Summer  frocks. 

The  last  glance  around  the  farm  tried  to  take  in 
all  the  landscape,  unchanging  and  yet  so  altered 
in  four  weeks  as  one  realized  the  growth  of  the  corn 
and  changes  in  the  fields  during  that  period.  Day 
by  day,  rod  by  rod,  the  cut  area  of  the  fodder  corn 
had  marched  up  the  road,  until  now  it  took  us  a 
noticeable  interval  to  pass  if. 

Greetings,  good-bys  and  messages  filled  the  mind, 
and  there  were  glimpses  of  red  apples  fallen  on  the 
edge  of  the  cabbage  field,  and  of  the  green,  shady 
cemetery  where  the  old  ox-driver  sleeps.  On  the 
hill,  the  cows  were  following  their  shadows  up  to 
their  favorite  grazing  terrace  under  the  lone  maple. 

The  road  inevitably  took  us  away  from  the  hill, 
but  even  as  we  turned  we  heard  the  whistle  of  a 
thrashing  outfit  down  the  valley — distinct  and  haunt¬ 
ing,  the  very  epitome  of  the  harvest  season. 

After  it  had  quite  died  away,  the  hill  brought  it 
back  (like  a  memory  of  bright  Summer  days),  per¬ 
fectly  reproduced  but  softened  and  mellowed  by  the 
interim. 

Such  a  memory  cannot  be  lost  even  when  days 
become  short  and  bleak  and  overshadowed  by  work¬ 
day  problems  and  worries. 


A  Farmers’  Welding  Ring 

A  GROUP  of  farmers  in  a  near-by  town  have 
formed  a  welding  ring  in  order  to  secure  the 
service  of  an  oxy-acetylene  welder.  The  nearest 
shop  using  this  process  being  15  miles  away,  was 
too  far  for  the  busy  farmer  to  haul  his  tools  for 
repair.  A  shed  in  the  center  of  the  community  was 
therefore  rented,  and  to  this  were  hauled  all  broken 
implements.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  week,  once  a 
month,  the  welder  with  his  tools  arrives  at  the  shed, 
and  soon  is  busy  putting  cogs  into  ratchets,  and 
wheels,  builds  up  plow  points,  straightens  axles,  fits 
holts  and  brass  castings,  all  with  the  brilliant  lit¬ 
tle  torch.  Within  a  short  time  the  implement  is  out 
and  another  one  in  the  shed. 

“By  having  such  an  amount  of  work  at  one  place, 
and  done  at  one  time,  we  get  a  reduction  on  repair 
work  as  well  as  save  time  and  bother,”  said  one 
farmer. 

The  rent  on  shop  is  $10  per  year,  and  as  each 
pays  a  share  the  amount  for  each  one  is  small.  The 
following  rule  was  made :  Each  one  expecting  to 
have  work  done  must  notify  the  welder  in  time  to 
have  the  article  listed.  Each  article  must  have  the 
owner’s  name  and  address  attached  with  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  repairs  to  be  made.  The  price 
charged  is  according  to  the  job.  The  charges  are 
settled  between  owner  and  welder,  and  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  Enough  work  has  to  be  brought 
for  a  day’s  work  and  that  is  not  hard  to  do.  The 
work  is  carried  on  Summer  and  Winter,  but  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  in  Winter,  enabling  farmers  to 
have  their  tools  ready  for  Spring. 

The  material  brought  in  ranges  from  tractors  and 
gasoline  engines  down  to  chisels  and  household  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  in  most  instances  the  oxy-acetylene  pro¬ 
cess  has  made  the  article  as  good  as  new.  The  work 
is  durable,  cheap,  and  accurate,  and  has  saved  many 
dollars’  worth  of  implements  from  the  junk  pile. 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  g.  a.  s. 


Growing  Onion  Sets 

I  wish  to  set  out  two  acres  in  onion  sets.  How 
much  fertilizer  and  lime  is  needed,  and  how  prepare 
soil?  How  clear  a  profit  after  expenses?  Can  I  get 
a  hand  planter  for  onion  sets?  s.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

N  REPLY  to  the  above  inquiry  in  regard  to  onion 
culture,  would  say.  select  a  plot  free  from  stones, 
plow  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition  in  the 
Spring.  After  harrowing  until  soil  is  in  a  fine  fri¬ 
able  condition,  sow  fertilizer  broadcast  at  the  rate 
of  1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Fertilizer  should  run 
about  4-8-10.  After  sowing  fertilizer,  drag  ground 
with  plank  until  it  is  level,  then  mark  oft:'  ground 
in  rows  12  inches  apart,  if  onions  are  to  be  worked 
with  hand  cultivator,  or  20  inches  apart  if  worked 
with  horse.  I  do  not  know  of  any  hand  planters, 
hut  a  one-horse  planter  can  De  purchased  from  some 
of  the  implement  dealers.  The  question  of  profit 
of  any  crop  is  hard  to  determine  until  the  crop  is 


sold.  If  conditions  are  favorable  and  prices  good 
$S00  per  acre ;  if  conditions  are  unfavorable,  such 
as  drought,  onion  maggot  and  low  price,  $100  to 
$200.  WM.  PERKINS. 


West  Virginia  Fruit  Outlook 

WROTE  last  Fall  of  the  damage  to  the  apple 
trees  that  the  dry  weather  had  done,  but  at  that 
time  1  did  not  know  half  of  just  what  had  occurred. 

We  noticed  some  dead  limbs  in  picking  the  fruit 
last  Fall  but  in  most  cases  they  were  found  on  trees 
that  seemed  to  be  slightly  on  the  incline  any  way, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  that  would  be  as  far  as  the 
damage  would  go.  but  since  then  we  have  been 
pruning  in  all  kinds  of  trees  and  find  that  trees 
that  showed  no  damage  last  Fall  at  all  are  in  had 
condition,  and  as  the  season  advances  more  and 
more  damage  shows  up. 

We  find  many  large  limbs  that  from  first  glance 
look  to  be  all  right,  but  on  examination  the  bark 
has  turned  brown  under  the  surface.  Some  are 
dead  clear  back  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  even 
down  the  trunk  part  of  the  way.  This  is  an  unusual 
thing,  for,  in  most  cases,  limbs  dying  from  natural 
causes  die  back  just  to  the  enlargement  where  joined 
on  the  trunk  or  other  limb,  and  in  that  case  can  he 
cut  off  close  with  the  chance  of  healing  over,  but 
when  dead  clear  into  the  union,  there  will  be  a 
scar  that  will  never  heal  but  continue  to  get  worse. 

The  worst  damage  seems  to  be  on  the  under  limbs, 
especially  on  the  low-headed  trees.  This  would  not 
be  serious  if  the  damage  has  not  gone  into  the  main 
trunk. 

The  outlook  for  a  crop  next  season  seems  to  be 
better  than  last  Fall,  at  picking  time  the  fruit  buds 
hardly  showed  up  at  all.  In  fact  we  were  afraid 
that  there  were  none,  but  now,  due  to  the  mild 
weather,  I  expect  they  have  developed  until  on  most 
varieties  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  good  crop.  Al¬ 
though  the  Winter  has  been  mild  it  has  not  been 
warm  enough  to  start  the  buds,  and  there  is  no 
winter-killing.  This  is  the  first  year  in  my  recol¬ 
lection  that  we  have  not  had  considerable  winter- 
killing,  especially  of  the  stone  fruits,  but  even  the 
Japanese  plums,  which  ordinarily  only  survive  one 
Winter  out  of  ten  in  this  section,  are  not  injured  in 
the  least ;  cherries  and  peaches  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  had  a  cherry  crop  for  about 
seven  years  here,  but  if  we  do  not  get  a  late  freeze, 
are  due  for  a  real  crop  this  year. 

If  we  are  hurt  as  badly  as  conditions  indicate  in 
regard  to  the  orchards,  I  am  wondering  just  what 
some  of  the  Southern  States  that  were  much  worse 
than  we  were  will  find.  Reports  came  to  us  last  Fall 
that  through  the  southern  part  of  West  Virginia 
and  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  the  timber  was 
dying  on  the  dry  ridges. 

We  have  been  very  busy  the  past  few  weeks  on 
Rocky  Point  with  the  maple  orchard.  It  has  been  an 
exceedingly  good  year,  trees  have  done  well  and 
the  water  has  been  exceedingly  sweet.  From  some 
tests  we  have  made  it  has  not  taken  over  40  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  to  make  a  gallon  of  syrup,  and  the 
usual  amount  is  50.  I  am  wondering  if  the  dry 
weather  had  anything  to  do  with  this,  if  so  the 
drought  has  helped  a  little. 

There  has  been  much  of  that  substance,  however, 
in  the  water  that  we  call  lime  for  want  of  a  better 
name.  It  is  so  bad  that  with  our  close  straining  the 
syrup  has  a  sandy  feel  in  your  mouth.  We  have 
strained  as  much  as  a  pint  of  lime  from  one  gallon 
of  syrup.  L.  G.  ZINN. 


Fertilizer  for  Potatoes 

Can  I  use  commercial  fertilizer  for  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  as  stable  manure  is  scarce  this  year?  k.  c.  w. 
Camden  Co.,  *N.  J. 

S'WEET  potatoes  may  be  satisfactorily  raised  with 
)  commercial  fertilizer  and  without  an  application 
of  manure.  A  favorite  analysis  for  this  crop  is 
3-8-8  at  the  rate  of  from  1.200  to  1,500  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  If  your  land  has  been  receiving  manure  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  past,  it  might  be  well  to  reduce  the  rate 
to  about  900  lbs.  to  the  acre  of  the  above  named 
fertilizer  in  order  that  too  much  nitrogen  may  not 
be  present. 

As  to  methods  of  distributing  the  fertilizer,  the 
general  practice  is  to  apply  it  to  the  row  after  mark¬ 
ing  and  before  ridging  and  setting  the  plants.  Some 
men,  however,  apply  only  part  in  the  row  and  the 
rest  as  a  side  dressing  a  few  weeks  later. 

White  potatoes  are  fertilized  with  analyses  simi¬ 
lar  to  5-8-5  and  5-8-7  at  the  rate  of  about  a  ton  to 
the  acre.  The  same  method  of  distribution  may  he 
followed  as  in  the  case  of  sweet  potatoes — either  all 
in  the  row  or  part  in  the  row  and  part  as  side  dress¬ 
ing.  In  applying  such  a  large  quantity  in  the  row 
care  must  be  used  that  the  fertilizer  is  well  mixed 
with  the  soil.  h.  r.  cox. 


Saw  Filing 

AVERY  useful  bench  for  filing  crosscut  saws  may 
be  constructed  in  a  few  minutes  something  after 
the  manner  of  an  old-fashioned  sawhorse,  but  with 
the  arms  coming  up  higher,  about  to  the  level  of 
one's  waist  is  correct.  The  two  projecting  arms  on 
the  one  side  are  then  cut  off,  and  two  pieces  of  thin 
lumber,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  are  nailed  across 
the  other  two  arms  close  to  the  top.  A  thin  piece  of 
shingle  or  other  material  should  be  placed  between 
the  two  boards  before  nailing  them  fast,  so  as  to 
hold  them  slightly  apart.  The  nails  should  he  driven 
near  the  bottom  of  the  boards  so  as  to  leave  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  slot  thus  formed  clear  of  obstruc¬ 
tions.  The  saw  is  thus  held  rigidly  in  a  slanting 
position,  with  the  teeth  pointing  toward  the  filer. 

In  filing  the  saw  the  operator  files  downward  on 
the  teeth  instead  of  upward.  This  method  is  used 
a  great  deal  in  the  logging  camps  where  sharp  saws 
are  an  absolute  necessity.  Its  .greatest  advantage 
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lit'S  in  the  fact  that  the  downward  stroke  of  the  tile 
leaves  no  “wing  edge"  and  the  filer  can  tell  instant¬ 
ly  when  the  tooth  comes  to  a  point.  Two  slots  can 
he  sawed  through  the  top  of  the  arms  to  hold  the 
saw  in  a  vertical  position  while  filing  the  rakers. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.ii.  gibson. 


M 


Thoughts  from  a  Maine  Farm 

Y  FIRST  recollection  of  a  pleasure  trip  was  a 


which  my  father 
used  for  pleasure 
nearest  town  was 
five  miles  in  those 
both  considerably 


two-seated  spring  wagon 
owned  when  I  was  a  small  boy 
and  as  an  express  wagon.  The 
seven  miles  away.  We  called  it 
days  but  miles  and  days  were 
longer  then  than  now.  When  the  single  team  went 
to' town  they  usually  brought  home  certain  groceries, 
not  a  few  in  our  family  of  eight,  12  or  more,  at 
times,  with  hired  help.  The  rear  seat  was  removed 
and  a  place  made  to  set  in  the  five-gallon  keg  of 
molasses,  the  sugar  bucket  holding  40  lbs.,  a  five  or 
10-gallon  can  of  kerosene  oil  and  the  other  groceries 
which  must  he  bought.  If  we  allowed  the  kerosene 
can  to  get  empty  we  had  to  get  along  with  the  home¬ 
made  tallow  candles  and  firelight.  At  times  father 
would  bring  home  a  barrel  of  crackers,  those  old- 
fashioned  round  ones  and,  when  he  felt  he  could  af¬ 
ford  it,  a  barrel  of  apples.  These  were  red  letter 
days  in  the  lives  of  us  children.  Aroostook  was 
just,  beginning  to  grow  a  few  apples  and  most  of 
these  were  seedlings.  Father  used  to  have  a  rule 
that  when  he  could  swap  a  barrel  of  potatoes  foi 
a  barrel  of  apples  he  would  bring  home  one  or  two. 
were  thus  trained  to  watch  the  potato  maiket. 

The  first  real  pleasure  vehicle  for  Winter  use  was 
called  a  pung.  This  was  also  equipped 
with  two  seats  and  was  used  in  Winter 
for  the  same  purposes  which  the  wag¬ 
on  served  in  Summer.  These  pungs 
were  reallv  things  of  beauty  as  well 
as  utility.’  They  had  large  curved 
fenders,  or  dash,  on  which  would  be 
painted  an  animal,  flower  or  scene. 

Often  these  paintings  were  real  works 
of  art  and  lent  class  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividuality  to  the  pung.  Father  al¬ 
ways  took  great  pride  in  his  driving 
lioi'ses,  and  had  many  good  ones  in 
which  Morgan  blood  was  a  prominent 
factor.  What  rides  we  enjoyed  in 
those  pungs  behind  Old  Kit,  Skip,  or 
Jockey  Jim  or  some  of  the  others.  Well 
wrapped  in  fur  robes  with  bells  chim¬ 
ing  out  their  music  as  we  flew  over  the 
i  -y  track,  we  little  minded  the  cold. 

Later  the  style  of  pungs  changed  to 
what  was  called  a  jumper.  These  were 
lmilt  lower  with  shorter  runners  and 
with  straight  or  slightly  curved  dash. 

Most  had  one  seat  only  and  were 
closed  in  hack  of  seat  so  that  they 
were  warmer.  This  style  still  holds 
after  many  years  and  is  about  all  the  style  of  ]wng 
that  is  used  in  Aroostook.  There  were  some  of  the 
old  highhacked  sleighs,  but  the  Aroostook  pung 
drove  them  out. 

Only  a  little  over  half  a ’century  has  passed  since 
my  first  memories  of  wagons  and  pungs  but  the. 
pleasure  wagon,  the  top  buggy,  and  the  phaeton  are 
almost  unknown.  One  is  almost  never  seen  on  the 
highways.  The  automobile,  at  first  hated,  has  driven 
the  pleasure  wagon  into  oblivion.  They  may  be 
seen  in  the  back  districts  occasionally  but  no  one 
takes  any  pride  in  them.  The  pung  still  holds  its 
place  for  a  part  of  the  Winter  at  least.  To  the 
present  day  generation  the  horse  and  pung  is  tol¬ 
erated  as  a  necessity  only,  when  Boreas  has  had 
his  fling  with  the  “beautiful”  and  blocked  the  high¬ 
ways  so  that  driving  an  auto  ceases  to  be  a  pleas¬ 
ure.  How  long  it  will  he  before  some  one  brings  out 
a  practical  Winter  auto,  or  some  device  which  will 
permit  the  economical  operation  of  the  Summer  car. 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  on  the  way.  We  now  have 
the  snowmobile  which  will  navigate  a  pretty  bad 
road  at  20  to  30  miles  an  hour,  but  the  cost  of 
operation  -is  too  expensive  for  them  to  come  into 
common  use.  When  the  practical  snowmobile  comes, 
then  the  pung  and  driving  horse  will  also  be  a 
thing  of  memory. 

My  eldest  sons,  .one  of  whom  is  an  auto  mechanic, 
and  one  who  is  naturally  mechanical,  with  the  eld¬ 
est  who  likes  wood  working,  and  has  a  pretty  well 
equipped  shop  here  on  the  farm,  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  snowmobile.  A  new  model  Ford  car  which 
had  had  the  top  burned  off  without  injuring  the  en¬ 
gine  or  chassis  was  purchased.  An  extra  set  of 
wheels  was  added  and  the  whole  chassis  cut  down 
or  narrowed  so  that  it  could  operate  over  our  sled 


roads  which  are  too  narrow  for  the  standard  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  cutting  down  and  welding  had  to  be 
done  in  the  machine  shop.  This  in  connection  with 
a  few  things  which  could  not  well  be  done  at  home, 
was  all  the  work  which  they  did  not  do  themselves. 
I  am  sending  a.  picture  which  I  trust  will  make 
plainer  than  words  how  a  snowmobile  looks. 

The  forward  wheels  are  removed  and  runners  put 
in  their  place.  The  extra  set  of  wheels  run  close 
to  the  rear  or  driving  wheels  and  a  heavy  chain 
holt  surrounds  them  so  that,  as  the  wheels  which 
drive  the  car  turn,  they  are  running  on  a  metal 
track  which  is  constantly  being  laid  for  them.  There 
is  about  four  feet  of  track  laying  on  the  snow  all 
the  time.  Unless  roads  are  drifted  too  badly  or 
snow  is  too  deep  they  will  make  good  time  and  go 
where  it  is  impossible  to  go  with  an  auto. 

In  this  one  the  chassis  has  been  lengthened  so  that 
the  body  has  seats  for  five  or  six  people  and  the 
driver.  It  is  also  lighted  inside  and  has  an  oil 
heater  which  will  keep  the  car  warm  in  case  it  gets 
stalled,  which  can  easily  happen  when  the  wind 
piles  the  snow  in  great  drifts,  or  some  accident 
happens. 

One  can  ride  in  this  in  cold  or  stormy  weather  in 
comparative  comfort  and  I  suppose  this  generation 
of  motor  driving  youth  will  enjoy  it  but  I  would  not 
like  to  take  it  and  strike  out  alone.  Let  me  have  a 
good  horse  and  pung  if  you  please.  I  know  what  to 
do  with  these  and  would  feel  sure  of  getting 
through  if  at  all  possible.  If  some  one  else  does 
the  driving,  I  don't  mind  a  ride  in  a  snowmobile. 
They  are- not  so  difficult  to  handle  but  do  not  steer 
as  easily  as  an  auto.  They  must  be  held  to  a  nar¬ 
rower  track  than  does  the  auto  and  if  one  runs  out 
of  the  beaten  road  they  are  likely  to  bog  down  when 


dies  because 
This  is  true 


An  Aroostook  Pung 

snow  is  deep.  There  are  turning-out  places  where 
teams  may  pass  and  the  driver  must  watch  out  for 
these. 

Another  type  of  snowmobile  is  so  constructed  that 
it  uses  but  one  set  of  rear  wheels  with  heavy  chains. 
These  are  narrowed  so  as  to  run  in  the  sled  tracks 
as  is  the  other  type,  the  wheels  being  about  38 
inches  center  to  center  of  wheel.  This  type  will  not 
navigate  in  as  deep  snow  as  the  heavier  style  but 
where  there  is  a  solid  bottom  and  snow  not  too  deep 
they  will  travel  with  ease.  I  am  sending  a  picture 
of  this  type. 

The  Aroostook  pung  of  which  I  am  also  sending 
picture  is  so  constructed  that  the  thills  are  set  to 
one  side,  called  a  setover,  and  the  horse  travels  in 
one  track.  By  this  method  the  horse  hooked  to  a 
single  conveyance  does  not  have  to  break  its  own 
road.  This  is  of  great  advantage  where  snows  are 
deep. 

“Snow  Bound”  is  a  beautiful  poem  but  we  are  not 
snowbound  for  long,  even  up  here  in  the  land  of 
snows.  If  all  other  means  of  travel  were  closed  to 
us  the  snowshoe  is  still  available,  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  this  means  of  travel  at  times,  especially 
when  there  is  a  camp  in  the  woods,  a  hot  supper  and 
happy  evening  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

If  half  a  century  has  brought  the  many  changes 
in  our  method  of  travel  which  I  have  witnessed, 
what  will  the  next  25  years  bring?  Possibly  we  shall 
he  sailing  contentedly  above  the  drifts  of  snow  in 
Winter  without  giving  any  thought  to  keeping  roads 
open,  but  I  fancy  there  will  he  some  of  us  who  will 
prefer  to  keep  close  to  the  ground  even  if  we  have 
to  move  about  more  slowly  and  with  some  difficulty. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Grafting  the  Hickory 

I  THINK  it  the  duty  of  some  of  us  nut  growers 
gently  to  chide  H.  W.  Hales  for  saying  such  pes¬ 
simistic  things  about  grafting  the  hickory  in  his 
letter  published  on  page  280.  He  is  too  discouraging. 

Of  course  he  is  humorously  exaggerating  when  he 
says  that  any  one  must  wait  one  or  two  centuries 
for  any  business  return  from  grafting  hickories.  If 
I  had  a  real  orchard  of  hickory  trees  like  the  few 
that  I  have,  I  would  he  getting  business  returns  to¬ 
day.  Several  of  my  trees  top-worked  from  10  to  18 
years  ago  bore  full  crops  this  year  and  have  been 
bearing  smaller  crops  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Taylor  is  an  early  bearer.  One  tree  bore  a’  few  nuts 
at  three  years  from  the  graft.  A  large  tree  that  I 
top  worked  in  1925  bore  a  full  crop  in  1930.  A  Grif- 
fen  hickory  bore  at  four  years  from  the  graft,  and 
has  borne  every  year  since.  We  are  accustomed  to 
say  that  grafted  hickories  will  bear,  on  the  average, 
as  early  as  apple  trees.  They  vary  as  do  apple 
trees,  some  being  very  early  bearers,  some  very  slow. 

Hickory  trees  are  easy  to  graft  by  the  improved 
methods  employed  by  the  nut  growers,  though  these 
methods  are  not  generally  known  in  spite  of  our 
efforts  to  make  them  so.  Mr.  Hales  writes  of  the 
“tendency  to  slough  off  after  the  grafts  have  ap¬ 
parently  taken.  I  think  that  I  can  explain  this.  It 
is  a  matter  of  incompatibility  of  species.  The  shag- 
baik,  Cary  a  ovata,  uniformly  does  well  when  graft¬ 
ed  on  shagbark.  But  when  grafted  on  mockernut, 
(’.  alba,  it  uniformly  does  as  Mr.  Hales  says,  namely, 
dies  off  in  the  second,  third  or  fourth  vear.  it 
makes  a  spindling  and  unhealthy  growth  and  finally 
the  two  species  are  not  compatible, 
of. every  pure  shagbark  that  has  been 
tried.  There  is  hut  one  named  hickory, 
the  Barnes,  that  has  been  proved  bv 
long  experience  to  he  perfectly  at  home 
on  the  mockernut  and  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Barnes  is  a  mockernut 
hybrid 

The  same  is  true  of  the  pignut.  C. 
glabra,  as  a  stock  for  the  shagbark. 
For  several  years  I  top-worked  pignut 
trees  in  my  hack  pasture  to  shagbark 
and  the  only  one  I  have  living  today, 
with  one  exception,  is  the  Brooks 
which  is  perfectly-  at  home  on  the  pig¬ 
nut.  It  probably  is  a  pignut  hybrid. 

W.  G.  Bixby  has  been  making  experi¬ 
ments  at  his  place  on  Long  Island  for 
10  years  or  longer  on  the  compatibility 
of  the  .hickories.  Every  variety  of 
hickory  that  he  wishes  to  propagate 
he  puts  on  six  different  species  of 
hickory  stocks.  There  are  some  con¬ 
flicting  results  but  enough  has  been 
determined  to  show  that  there  are  very 
few  shagbarks  that  will  thrive  oil 
mockernut.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
pignut  although  here  is  where  some  of 
the  conflicting  results  have  been  found. 
As  both  the  mockernut  and  the  pignut  are  very  com¬ 
mon  species  in  the  North  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  unfavorable  results  which  Mr.  Hales  mentions 
are  due  to  attempts  to  graft  the  shagbark  on 
mockernut  or  pignut. 

Mr.  Hales  says  that  the  perfect  stock  for  grafting 
the  shagbark  is  yet  to  be  found.  On  the  contrary  I 
regard  the  shagbark  seedling,  either  in  the  nursery 
or  the  wild  ones  in  the  field,  as  perfect  stocks  for 
the  shagbark.  Any  vigorous  young  shagbark  tree, 
of  which  there  are  so  many  in  our  fields  and  along 
our  fences,  may  he  easily-  top-worked  with  any-  shag¬ 
bark  that  it  is  desired  to  propagate,  using  the  slip- 
bark  method  and  covering  the  whole  graft  with 
melted  paraffin.  An  expert  grafter  can  get  100  per 
cent  success  in  this  grafting  hy  selecting  his  stocks 
and  scions. 

I  always  read  Mr.  Hales’  articles  with  interest  but 
I  must  hasten  to  the  defense  when  he  says  such  dis¬ 
couraging  things  about  my-  favorite  hickories. 
Connecticut.  w.  c.  deming. 


Sweet  Corn  in  Succession 

ON  PAGE  2SS  is  an  article  on  sweet  corn  all 
Summer.  This  way  is  a  good  one  if  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  sample  so  many  kinds,  but  I  prefer  using- 
one  kind. 

For  some  time  I  planted  by  dates  so  many  days 
apart,  but  now  for  many  years  we  have  hardly  had 
a  miss  in  having  corn  continuously-.  Here  is  our 
rule:  It  is  desirable  to  have  corn  just  as  early  as 
possible.  Therefore  we  use  two  kinds,  a  first  early, 
and  follow  with  the  best  kind  we  are  able  to  obtain. 
In  this  climate  we  plant  from  April  20  to  July  10, 
and  that  usually  gives  us  ebrn  as  long  as  it  will 


A  Snowmobile  Taxi 
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ripen.  But  occasionally  a  planting  three 
or  four  days  later  may  mature. 

About  April  20  put  in  a  planting  of 
each  kind  and,  when  that  breaks  ground, 
put  in  another  planting  of  each  kind. 
Thereafter  put  in  only  the  later  kind.  If 
the  corn  is  planted  by  dates,  it  may  so 
happen  that  continued  cold  spells  come, 
and  two  and  sometimes  three  plantings 
will  come  in  very  close  together,  which 
will  make  gaps  at  time  of  ripening.  If 
one  planting  goes  in  just  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  one  is  coming  up  the  ripening  will 
also  occur  evenly.  Usually  the  finish  of 
one  planting  is  going  strong  on  the  sec¬ 
ond,  and  a  small  picking  can  be  made  on 
the  third  all  at  the  same  time. 

We  pick  very  systematically,  opening 
every  ear  that  may  prove  to  be  large 
enough,  and  going  through  all  that  is  of 
picking  age  twice  a  week.  In  this  way 
we  seldom  inflict  any  corn  that  is  too  old 
upon  our  customers.  And  we  always 
pick  and  sell  the  same  day,  which  is  the 
only  way  to  hold  a  good  corn  trade.  If 
corn  is  to  be  allowed  to  get  quite  full  it 
can  be  picked  by  almost  anybody  with¬ 
out  opening.  But  I  don't  think  the  per¬ 
son  lives  that  can  pick  it  -when  it  is 
tender  unless  he  looks  inside  the  husk. 

Iihode  Island.  f.  t.  jenks. 


Missouri  Notes 

March  is  here  and  still  Winter  with¬ 
holds  his  hand.  Evidently  the  past  sea¬ 
son  is  to  pass  into  weather  records  as 
one  of  the  mildest.  About  three  inches  of 
rain  have  fallen,  but  Nature  still  seems 
a  bit  fastidious  about  turning  on  the 
sky  water ;  several  favorable  opportuni¬ 
ties  have  been  passed  over.  Inquiries 
show  that  people  are  beginning  to  think 
of  yard  improvement.  Women  extension 
agents  from  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  organize  clubs  among  women  on  the 
farms  and  give  advice  on  beautifying 
home  grounds.  Such  work  generally  pro¬ 
duces  immediate  results  of  great  value 
to  the  community  but  the  leadership,  to 
be  effective,  is  best  personated  by  a 
stranger  who  comes  with  no  local  preju¬ 
dice  attached  to  his  character.  Human 
nature  must  be  humored.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  evergreens.  Several 
truck  loads,  mostly  of  the  larger  sizes, 
have  been  peddled  out  over  town.  They 
came  from  some  nursery  in  Tennessee 
more  than  100  miles  away.  Instead  of 
resenting  such  competition  I  -welcomed  it, 
reasoning  that  every  evergreen  sold  would 
be  an  advertisement  that  would  induce 
further  sales,  and  so  I  think  it  is  proving. 

For  several  years  we  have  bought 
frost-proof  cabbage  plants  in  the  South 
and  retailed  them  out  to  local  growers, 
but  our  trade  in  them  is  now  threatened 
with  extinction.  I  find  that  chain  stores 
are  offering  them  cheaper  than  I  cail 
buy  them  wholesale  by  the  thousand.  I 
have  some  advantage  over  grocers  in 
being  able  to  keep  plants  heeled  out  in 
the  ground  and  thus  kept  fresh,  but  the 
real  frost-proof  cabbage  plant  that  came 
up  last  Fall  and  withstood  the  Winter  in 
the  open  field  is  a  tough  product.  It  will 
endure  20  degrees  above  (12  below  freez¬ 
ing),  will  stand  shipping  without  pack¬ 
ing,  and  is  almost  as  self-sustaining  as 
the  seedling  onion  of  which  great  quanti¬ 
ties  are  shipped  up  from  the  South  and 
planted  successfully  in  our  gardens. 
They  have  been  tried  and  approved. 
Grocers  retail  them  300  for  25  cents,  both 
white  and  yellow.  Southern-grown  cab¬ 
bage  plants  are  much  more  rugged  than 
hotbed  plants,  and  will  make  heads  con¬ 
siderably  sooner. 

What  few  rains  wTe  have  had  this 
Winter  have  been  of  the  slow  drizzling 
order,  and  today  we  are  having  another. 
These  are  the  kind  of  rains  we  need; 
there  is  little  surface  overflow,  and  the 
creeks  remain  unswrelled.  Such  days  as 
this  we  utilize  in  the  basement  dividing 
Dahlia  and  Canna  clumps.  Keeping  con¬ 
ditions  appear  to  have  been  perfect.  The 
lower  cellar  with  its  dampness  is  just 
right  for  both  Gannas  and  Dahlias,  and 
the  latter  are  beginning  to  sprout.  Those 
in  the  unheated  basement  are  also  sprout¬ 
ing  and  the  Jersey  Beauties  are  not  re¬ 
fusing  to  show7  eyes  as  they  did  last  year 
when  covered  with  fine  shavings. 

Daffodils,  tulips  and  hyacinths  are  all 
stretching  up,  and  how  our  eyes  dwell 
with  delight  on  this  resurrection  of  our 
faithful  friends.  How  beautiful  is  the 
green  growth  that  announces  Spring,  and 
that  a  new  season  has  begun.  Wbat  a 


pleasure  to  walk  about  and  welcome  these 
new  arrivals.  As  we  gaze  at  them  we  are 
filled  with  new  hope  and  courage.  We 
feel  that  all  is  well  with  nature,  that  she 
is  ready  to  perform  her  part  in  the  new 
creation  just  beginning,  and  will  reward 
whatever  assistance  wre  give  her  in  dili¬ 
gent  culture  of  the  soil.  Yes,  here  is  life 
in  many  forms  ready  to  mature  into  the 
beauty  of  flowers.  It  is  interesting  to 
meditate  on  plant  life.  It  is  knitted  to 
our  own.  Erase  animal  life  from  the 
earth  and  we  could  still  go  on  living,  but 
plant  life  is  basic;  without  it  wye  should 
perish.  And  below  plant  life  is  bacterial 
life  without  which  plant  life  would  per¬ 
ish.  Bacteria  with  their  one  cell  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  structure.  On  their 
microscopic  shoulders  rests  the  world  of 
life.  God  gave  them  a  mission  and  they 
are  performing  it. 

I  find  there  are  two  classes  of  nurser¬ 
ies  ;  one  offers  free  packing  for  cash  with 
order,  the  other  appends  packing  costs 
in  every  case.  I  am  free  to  say  I  do  not 
like  this  latter  system.  After  I  have  sent 
my  check  I  receive  a  bill,  sometimes,  in 
the  case  of  small  orders,  for  ridiculously 
small  amounts,  that  I  must  laboriously 
remit  in  stamps  or  a  post  office  order.  We 
speak  of  nuisance  taxes ;  I  call  these 
nuisance  charges.  What  would  my  cus¬ 
tomers  say  if  I  attempted  to  charge  them 
for  wrapping  up  a  few  plants  in  burlap 
or  even  paper?  I  should  speedily  lose 
them.  As  I  compare  the  price  lists  of 
nurseries  that  pack  free  of  charge,  I 
find  no  difference.  l.  r.  Johnson. 

.  Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Growing-  Asparagus 

I  am  planning  on  starting  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  this  Spring  and  desire  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  go  about  it.  M.  T.  M. 

The  first  thing  in  starting  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  is  to  make  the  ground  good  and 
the  next  is  to  get  good  roots.  Asparagus 
roots  as  commonly  received  are  likely 
to  contain  some  that  are  weak  in  growth 
and  it  is  far  better  to  throw  these  out 
than  to  plant  them,  because  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  they  have  poor  inheritance. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  aspara¬ 
gus  must  be  planted  very  deeply  but  this 
plan  has  been  largely  given  up,  as  it  is 
inconvenient  on  the  start  and  difficult  to 
handle  afterward.  The  common  method 
now,  and  one  that  we  know  is  good,  is 
to  .set  the  plants  in  the  bottom  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  garden  furrow.  Spread  otit  the 
roots  and  put  the  plants  about  IS  inches 
apart  if  space  is  available  or  two  feet 
if  you  have  the  space. 

An  excellent  way  to  set  asparagus  is  in 
a  long  row  by  the  side  of  the  garden 
if  you  can  make  it  work  that  way.  That 
gives  opportunity  to  get  at  it  on  both 
sides  for  cultivation  and  also  to  cut  the 
shoots  when  ready  without  treading  on 
them  as  is  often  the  case  where  put  in 
a  bed. 

Good  ground  is  needed,  and  plenty  of 
plant  food  afterward,  because  asparagus 
is  a  very  heavy  feeder.  It  is  a  good  plan 
when  setting  to  put  manure  or  fertilizer 
in  the  row  after  the  roots  are  lightly 
covered  and  then  put  on  more  earth. 
Every  year  manure  or  fertilizer  should 
be  used.  Manure  is  specially  good  if  it 
may  be  had.  That  is  really  all  there  is 
to  having  an  asparagus  bed,  with  good 
plants  set  in  good  soil  and  kept  clean. 
Two  years  after  setting  you  can  cut  the 
shoots  moderately  and  from  that  time 
on  there  should  be  an  ample  growth  so 
long  as  plants  are  properly  fed. 


A  Letter  from  North  Dakota 

We  have  been  having  regular  California 
weather  this  Winter.  It.  is  even  more 
wonderful  because  the  air  isn’t  damp. 
Usually  we  have  continual  cold  weather, 
with  blizzards,  cold  winds,  and  snow. 
The  prairies  look  quite  bare  now  because 
there  is  no  snow  left  on  them.  I  don’t 
suppose  you  folks  really  know  what  a 
prairie  looks  like.  We  have  no  large 
groves  of  trees  like  you  have,  in  fact, 
there  are  hardly  any  trees  at  all  except 
those  planted  around  the  homes  and 
farms,  and  sometimes  these  don’t  grow. 
North  Dakota  is  almost  all  plains.  A 
person  can  look  far  across,  almost  five 
miles  and  all  you  can  see  in  the  Winter 
are  little  blocks  (it  looks  like  from  a 
distance)  of  black,  which  are  the  plowed 
fields.  The  stubble  fields  look  sort  of  gray 
or  tan  in  the  distance.  Scattered  around 
on  the  fields  are  the  large  straw  stacks. 
These  are  the  straw  of  the  thrashed 
wheat  from  harvest.  There  are  usually 
about  two  or  three  on  a  quarter  section. 
Quite  often  in  late  Fall  during  rainy  or 
misty  weather  all  the  farmers  .set  them 
afire.  They  must  be  careful  of  the 


weather,  because  the  fires  spread  very 
easily,  and  first  thing  they  know  there 
would  be  a  large  prairie  fire.  The  tall 
grasses  and  weeds  in  pastures  are  easy 
places  for  a  fire  to  start.  They  travel 
very  fast  burning  everything  in  their 
path  ;  the  crops,  and  even  homes  and  lives 
arc  lost  sometimes  in  them. 

Your  farms  of  90  acres  surely  seem 
small  to  me.  My  best  friend's  father 
farms  1.000  acres.  He  plants  mostly 
wheat,  then  some  rye,  barley  and  flax. 
All  the  trees  we  have  on  farms  are 
planted.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  quite 
large  groves,  but  most  of  them  haven’t 
any.  To  us  girls  and  boys  brought  up 
on  the  prairies,  to  have  so  many  trees 
all  around  us  we’d  feel  sort  of  crowded 
and  suffocated.  The  farm  boys  and  girls 
have  no  time  for  lonesomeness  in  Dakota. 
All  our  sports,  farm  pets,  and  daily  duties 
keep  us  busy. 

I  just  wonder  what  all  my  New  York 
friends  are  doing  tonight.  I  surely  wish 
all  of  you  were  here  to  enjoy  the  beauti¬ 
ful  sunset  with  me.  I  can  look  way 
across  the  plains;  they  are  all  lit  up 
with  a  halo  of  gold,  and  I  can  see  the 
fences  way  off,  touching  the  horizon  it 
seems. 

I  enjoy  “Our  Page”  so  much.  I  read  it 
over  and  over  again. — Algreta  Ivnudson. 


Some  years  ago  when  it  was  not  so 
usual  to  criticize  Congress  as  it  seems 
to  be  today  a  man  from  the  country  hap¬ 
pened  to  walk  into  a  small  town  drug¬ 
store  where  he  saw  a  sign  reading, 
“Congress  Playing  Cards.”  “Well,  well,” 
he  said,  “I  have  always  wondered  how 
they  spent  their  time  and  now  I  know.” 

Spraying  with  iron  sulphate,  1 %  lbs. 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  is  the  best"  way 
to.  destroy  dandelion  in  a  lawn.  Spray 
with  a  mist,  one  gallon  to  175  square 
feet.  It  will  cause  blackening,  but  the 
grass  will  recover  quickly,  and  may  be 
sprayed  again  10  days  later,  if  needed. 
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Raise  TREES- 

FOR  PROFIT 

Make  big  money  on  Christmas  trees  and 
ornamental  evergreens.  We  furnish  seed¬ 
lings  and  transplants.  Note  these  big 
values: 

TRANSPLANTED  TREES 
Norway  Spruce  -  4-yr„  6-16 ”,  $3-100,  $20  M 
White  Spruce  -  4-yr.,  5  12",  $3-100,  $20-M 
Colorado  Blue 

Spruce  -  3-yr.,  2-  5".  $5-100,  $35-M 
Douglas  Fir  -  -  3-yr„  3-  7".  $3-100,  $20-M 
Write  for  price  list  of  these 
and  many  others 

KEENE  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATES 
Dept.  R  Keene,  N.  H. 

1931— OUR  25th  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


Grape  Vines— Excellent  New  Varieties 

Portland — Earliest  White  Grape  Known — 35c  each;  6 — SI  75  P'Pd. 
Fredonta — Earliest  Worthy  Blue  Grape — 50c  each;  6— S?  50  P’Ptl. 
Sheridan — Late  Blue,  will  keep  all  winter — 50c  ea,;  6 — S2. 50  P'Pd- 
ICO  rate  prices  submitted.  H.  E.  BACKUS.  W.  Lake  Road,  North  East,  Pa* 


GUARANTEED 
All  Cypress 
HOT  BED  SASH 

3  ft.  by  6  ft. 

Made  in  the  largest  greenhouse  factory 
in  the  world.  All  sash  have  ihe  special 
non-spreading  feature.  A  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  old  style. 

PRICES 

Unpaintcd  and  Unf  lazed : 

1—100 . $1.55 

100  or  more .  1.50 

Painted  and  Glazed  with  Single  Thick  Glai*: 

l  —  lOO . $3.85 

100  or  more .  3.80 

Painted  and  Glazed  with  Double  Thick  Gian: 

1-100 . $4.05 

100  or  more .  4.00 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Factory,  crating  included 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

Dept.  S  Irvington,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS  for 

SPRING  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 
Three  to  five-  *4  American  Spruce, 

year-old  tree*.  4  Norway  Spruce 

vEs,  2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 

12  to  15 
Inches 

hloh  ,  BARGAIN 

PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 
COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

6-7  years  old;  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1.10 


PERENNIAL  AND  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

Blooming  age,  10c  ea.  Send  for  FREE  bar¬ 
gain  price  list  on  above,  also  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas  and  Shrubs.  , 


Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters.  Zinnias, 
Calendulas.  Straw-Flowers  and  Stocks.  50 
PLANTS  FOR  $1.10. 


50  PANSIES,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beautiful 

markings  (in  bud)  .  $1.10 

Order  Now  for  Spring  Delivery 
The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


■  WRITE 
1  '  FOR 

9  BARGAIN 

■  LIST 

1  ygfiwjf|T>TTiyy 

KVJI  *  1  A™  Ik’ikEJHB 

of  lection  Below  for  $1.00  Post-  ■■ 
Six  Collections  for  $5.  CASH 
ORDER.  Order  by  Number  Plrase. 

No.  1 — 50  Choice  Gladioli  Bulbs 

No.  3 — 8  Choice  Named  Dahlias 

No.  4—6  Flowerinq  Shrubs 

No.  5 — 6  Choice  Grape  Vines 

No.  6 — 50  2-yr.  Asparagus  Plants 

No.  8 — A  Boxwoods;  niee  plants 
No.  10 — 3  Peonies,  white,  red,  pink 

ATLANTIC  NURSERY C0| 

D.W.eABCOCK.  Pres  BOX  El  BERLIN, MD.| 

HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  1.  FERRIS,  BOX  245  INTERLAKEN, NY 


CORNELL  No.  11  SEED  CORN 

—Original  Source— 
Economy  Prices— This  Month 
Delivered  Price: 

Untreated . $3.20 

Disease  treated . 3.50 

R.  E.  MOSHER  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


HI*  „  easily  grown  in  tub,  pool  or 
WfJltPF  IlMPS  P°nd-  Fragrant,  hardy,  bloom 
W»  UtV  i  AJAIAV-C5  this  summer.  White,  3  roots. 
$1.00;  10,  $2.7i>.  Pink,  $1.00  each,  delivered  with 
directions.  PLANT  NOW. 

S.  B.  HUTTON  Box  N  Pemberton,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  "burpee”  Sweet  Corn  just1  as1'  g*od 

as  Golden  Bantam,  $20  per  100  pounds;  less  25c  a  pound. 

H.  W.  BANKS,  Germantown,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Onion  8  Lettuce  Seed 

$1.25  per  lb.  Orders  sent  by  parcel  post  or  express. 

11.  W.  AN 1IERSON  •  -  Florida,  N.  Y. 

Black  Barbless,  yield  equal  to  Alpha. 
I.  C.  II.  Cook,  Byron,  <!en.  Co.,  N.Y; 

CUTLER  RICH 
Newport,  Maine 


GOLD  COIN  POTATOES 


RSEVHVI  ALFALFA  SEED 

from  the  introducer  of  this  hardy  variety,  means 
genuine  Grimm  seed  and  many  years  of  good  hav 
crops.  Price  greatly  reduced.  Also  timothy,  sweet 
clover  and  red  clover.  A.  B.  LYMAN,  Excelsior,  Minnesota 


PERENNIAL,  SPINACH  (Good  King  Henry),  Roots 
$1  20  doz.  postpaid  inU.S.  J.  C.  Greene,  R.  2,  Rochester.il.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS :  75  large  bulbs,  15  varieties  named.  1H" 
up.  $1.  125  medium  bulbs,  15  varieties  named,  %" 
to  1H"  *1,  prepaid.  Ask  for  list.  H.  L.  Peinze,  Nnrthboro,  Mass. 


clomps  DAHLIA  JAKE  COWL 

showing  eyes,  $2.00,  Three  clumps,  $5.00.  Plants  or  small 
tubers,  75c  postpaid.  Ill  RKOl’GIIS  DAHLIAS,  Audubon,  N.  J. 


nnWADn  |7  FIFTY  thousand  of  the  finest  plants 
■  ILYvIHnU  1  1  jp  New  England  trimmed  ready  to  set 
SI. 35  hundred;  $7.50  a  thousand,  postpaid  in  first 
three  zones.  H.  A.  SPENCER,  Furnace,  Mass. 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CHARMING  EFFECTS 

with  flowering  slirubs-evergreens  are  auickly  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  the  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  tho  home. 


A  FEW  SPECIALS 


Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25o 

Splrea  Van  Houttei,  2-3  ft . 25o 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  inch . 25o 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  inch . 25o 


(No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar) 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices  all  through  the  catalog 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very  productive 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temper- 
ture  of  35  below.  Originated  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exp.  Sta,.  Vineland.  Ontario. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with  plants 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  certified 
free  from  disease,  from  the  farm  of 
Prof.  F.  S.  Beeves,  Canadian  Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  papers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted.  $1.00  per  dozen. 
$S.OO  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Commercial  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  the 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  give  you  the  best  results  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  It's  free. 

*‘Th«  Home  of  Good 
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DIBBLE’S 

Russet  Potatoes 


CERTIFIED,  OF  COURSE! 

Introduced  20  years  ago  as  the  heaviest  yielding 
and  best  quality  main  crop  potato  in  America 

TODAY  it  is  the  most  productive,  truest  to 
type  strain  of  the  now  well-known  Kusset 
Rural  s,  and  is  the  Original  Stock.  Nearly 
a  j  Pie.  400  bushel  crops  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Michigan  are  Russets,  with  a  record  of 
C14  bushels  per  acre  in  New  York  and  515 
in  Maine.  Also  plenty  of  Rurals,  Carmans. 
Heavyweights,  No.  9‘s.  Mountains.  Cobblers. 
Ohios.  Rose  and  Manistees  in  any  quantity 
from  a  sack  to  car  loads,  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST  rorr 

Write  for  yours  NOW  TA£j£i 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedarower 

BOX  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Seed  Potatoes,  Oats,  Barley,  Peas.  Corn, 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds 


Isbells  Seeds 


are 


Dependable, 


Jsbeus 


SEEDs 


To  get  the  greatest  returns  from  YOUR  GAR¬ 
DEN  (market  or  home)  you  require  depend¬ 
able  seeds.  ISBELL'S  (Bell  Brand)  Northern 
Grown  Seeds  are  dependable— always.  Raise 
vegetables  for  health  and  profit.  Flowers  for 
beauty  and  pleasure.  ISBELL'SSEED  ANNUAL 
quotesdirect-from-growerprices  onfield, vege- 
tableand'flowerseeds.  It's  FREE.  Send  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
371  Mechanics  St.  f>0}  Jackson,  Mich. 


Burpee’s 


BONDED 


Make  good— or  WE  willt 

Burpee's  Seeds  Grow -always  have, 
always  will — raised  with  care,  sold 
with  the  broadest  possible  Guar- 
Burpee’O  193*  antee.  The  Flowers  you  delight 
RaaIc  in  having,  the  Vegetables  you  will 
""raen  enjoy  fresh  from  your  own  garden. 

Write  for  it  Now!  are  shown  and  described  in  the 
big  Burpee's  ig3i  Annual  Garden 
Book;  144  pages,  rich  with  pic¬ 
tures,  garden  news,  hints,  helps.  It 
will  be  mailed  to  you  FREE. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

W-  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
'  132 Burpee  Bldg.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


Burpee’s 

Seeds 

Grow 


BLIGHT  fikn.lnnl  T,.„.  Write  for  booklet  Sunny 
PROOF  wnesinul  lives  Kidge  Piursery, Round  IliH.Va. 

C.  O.  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Quick 
shipments,  all  varieties.  509,  63c;  1.009.  98c;  3,000. 
$2.83.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO..  Tlfton,  Georgia 


As  We  Go  Along 

Winter  leaves  ragged  looking  marks 
around  the  garden  here  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Such  perennial  herbs  as  sage, 
thyme  and  rue  show  some  pinched 
leaves,  but  green  enough  to  eat,  and  pleas¬ 
ant  reminders  of  the  new  growth  to  come 
soon.  Rose  hips  of  the  trailing  Wicliu- 
raiana  are  still  soft  and  edible  in  mid- 
March.  Winter  birds  are  so  generally 
fed  in  our  locality  that  they  do  not 
touch  these  rose  fruits. 

Another  edible  garden  offering  before 
any  growth  starts  is  Jerusalem  artichoke 
— those  brown  knobby  roots,  crisp  and 
white  when  broken,  and  with  flavor  re¬ 
sembling  nuts.  They  are  fit  to  eat  for 
some  weeks,  and  later  their  white  under¬ 
ground  shoots  are  particularly  good.  They 
may  easily  become  a  nuisance,  but  can 
be  kept  in  a  corner,  and  shoots  that 
stray  out  hoed  off  during  the  season. 
Sometimes  neighbors  or  outsiders  want 
a  few,  so  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  little 
surplus  to  give  away.  Half  a  dozen 
roots  will  start  a  new  plantation,  yield¬ 
ing  plentifully  in  a  year  or  two. 

Wind  made  havoc  with  rose  trellises 
where  ramblers  had  been  let  do  about  as 
they  pleased.  Posts  had  got  weak  and 
the  entire  framework  is  being  renewed. 
Where  one  has  100  feet  or  more  of  these 
ramblers,  proper  annual  pruning  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  neglected  and,  when  this  is  once 
done,  they  are  rather  a  hopeless  tangle 
next  year,  hard  to  get  at.  Some  of  these 
had  spread  out  five  feet  wide.  After  re¬ 
moving  the  broken  posts  and  side  pieces, 
I  make  a  thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  old 
crooked  wood.  The  newer  shoots  are  left 
to  be  tied  to  the  completed  trellis,  and 
there  will  be  better  flowers  this  year, 
though  not  quite  so  many. 

An  ideal  way  to  handle  these  ram¬ 
blers  is  to  take  out  some  of  the  old  rough 
wood  yearly.  That  keeps  them  in  man¬ 
ageable  shape,  and  they  can  be  trained 
as  desired.  Where  one  cares  to  make  a 
mass,  a  tripod  of  strong  poles  may  be 
set  Indian  wigwam  fashion  over  one  of 
these  ramblers.  Canes  are  brought  out 
and  tied  to  the  poles,  which  in  a  short 
time  become  a  pyramid  of  green,  later 
developing  into  a  small  haystack,  very 
striking  when  in  bloom.  Pruning  of  the 
interior  is  difficult  but,  with  long-handled 
shears,  the  dead  stuff  may  be  cut  in 
pieces  and  pulled  out. 

I  had  about  given  up  raspberries  be¬ 
cause  of  disease,  but  am  starting  in  again, 
as  apparently  the  trouble  is  not  so  se¬ 
vere.  Last  year  in  my  plantation  of  Her¬ 
bert,  which  I  had  given  up,  half  a  dozen 
plants  grew  thriftily  and  yielded  well. 
Whether  they  have  become  resistant  or 
the  disease  has  died  out  I  do  not  know. 
The  recommended  treatment  would  have 
been  to  clear  out  and  burn  every  scrap 
of  those  old  plants,  and  I  intended  to  do 
so,  but  the  survivors  seemed  a  challenge 
to  see  what  might  happen,  and  I  shall 
watch  their  behavior  this  year  with  in¬ 
terest.  In  another  place  where  no  rasp¬ 
berries  had  grown  for  several  years  I 
set  out  more  last  year,  and  with  what 
will  go  in  this  Spring  there  will  be  to¬ 
wards  100 — Golden  Queen,  Viking  and 
Herbert.  w.  w.  H. 


Experience  with  Oats 

Sometime  last  Fall  a  writer  complained 
that  oats  in  his  community  had  heated 
in  the  mow  and  they  were  glad  when 
thrashing  was  over.  1  think  if  they  will 
follow  the  directions  below  they  will  not 
have  any  mow  heating. 

Plow  the  ground  well,  harrow,  disk  and 
drag  until  well  pulverized  for  a  good 
seed  bed.  Drill  21/4  to  3  bushels  of  seed, 
with  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Cut  with  a  binder  while  there  is 
yet  a  tinge  of  green  on  the  straw.  Shock 
up  10  or  12  sheaves  to  shock  well:  so 
they  will  turn  water  let  them  stand  in 
shock  for  two  weeks  until  thoroughly 
cured,  then  when  thrashed  you  will  have 
bright  grain  and  good  straw. 

Muskingum  Co.,  O.  ii.  e.  Hamilton. 


From  Ontario  County,  N,  Y. 

We  are  having  very  good  weather  for 
March,  not  very  cold  or  stormy  as  we 
have  sometimes.  The  drought  since  last 
Summer  was  broken  the  past  week  with 
rain,  the  first  rain  in  weeks.  Farmers 
will  certainly  appreciate  it  in  having 
plenty  of  water  for  their  stock.  There  is 
not  much  doing  in  the  way  of  farming 
yet,  time’s  are  dull.  There  are  the  usual 
auctions  being  held  and  merchandise 
selling  well.  E.  T.  B. 


3^5 


HEN  you  send  for 
Rose  Valley  Roses  and 
Perennials,  you  receive  only  perfected  2-yr. 
field-grown  No.  1  bushes  and  clumps,  be¬ 
cause  Rose  Valley  sells  only  the  “cream  of 
the  crop.” 

Rose  Valley  also  specializes  in  Gladiolus 
and  Dahlias,  presenting  the  newest  creations 
(including  last  year’s  prize  winners);  field- 
grown  Rock  Plants;  hardy  garden  Lilies; 
Begonias;  fresh  Flower  Seeds,  etc. — hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

which  beautifully  illustrates  in  actual  colors  and 
fully  describes  everything  for  the  modern  garden. 

A  large  introductory  packet  of  Rose  Valley  fresh 
seeds — Gold  Medal,  Dahlia-flowered 

GIANT  ZINNIAS  FREE 

will  be  included  with  all  catalogs  mailed  this  week. 
Each  packet  contains  many  colors. 

ROSE  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

Box  37  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


WILL  GROW  AND  BLOOM 
THIS  YEAR  OR  YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
Byron  C.  Collins,  Owner  and  Manager 

Typical  Offerings  from 
Rose  Valley  Catalog 

Ever-blooming  Roses 

Talisman 

Scarlet  and  gold  ....  $1.50 
Pres.  Herbert  Hoover 
Copper,  red  and  gold  .  .  $1.50 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Thom 

Velvety  yellow . $1.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Morse 
Pink  blendings . 90c 

Perennial  2-yr.  Clumps 

Columbines 

long  spurred  .  .  .  6  for  $1.50 

Hardy  Carnations 

30  colors . 3  for  $1.00 

Hollyhocks 

giant  doubles  ...  6  for  $1.50 

Plump  Bulbs  of 

Gladiolus 

4V1"  to  <j'  circ.  .  .  30  for  $1.00 
Hardy  Garden  Lilie3 

best .  4  for  $1.75 

The  catalog  also  contains 
many  specially- priced  group 
offerings  and  a  very  interesting 
Premii  m  list  which  you  should 
see  before  ordering  this  year . 


Over  1,000  acres  of  Certified  Seed  crops.  Varieties,  strains  and  sources  tested  and 
recommended  by  Experiment  Stations.  Sales  of  Quaker  Hill  Farm  seeds  have  more 
than  doubled  in  three  years — because  they  pay.  Write  for  details  and  prices  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  R  HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  WHEAT,  RYE,  CABBAGE 


QUALITY  TREES 

At  Greatly 
Reduced  Prices 

Buy  direct  of  51 -year 
established  nursery 
with  nation-wide 
reputation  for  square 
dealing  and  integrity. 

Progressive  fruit  growers 
everywhere  will  tell  you 
Kellys’  trees  are  best  to 
be  had  at  any  price. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 

Write  for  New  Economy 
Plan  Catalog  which  saves 
you  money. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

314  Cherry  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Listen  to  WGY  Radio  Program 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  12:50  Noon 


fudded  from 
fearing  Trees 

We  have  large  blocks  of  Bald¬ 
win,  Delicious,  Stayman  Wine- 
sap,  Yellow  Transparent  apples. 

Also  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pears, 
and  large  Montmorency  cher¬ 
ries.  All  budded  from  selected 
trees  of  superior  quality.  AU  Harrison  trees  are 
grown  in  our  own  nurseries,  well-rooted,  true-to- 
name,  and  certified  free  from  disease. 

Evergreens 

More  than  30  varieties.  Norway 
Maples  and  other  fine  shade  trees. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Hardy  1 
Flowers.  Our  new  catalog  will  j 
assist  you  in  improving  your  or¬ 
chards  and  beautifying  and  en¬ 
hancing  your  home  grounds.  Send 
for  it  and  price  list  today. 

HARRISONS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Box  14.  Berlin.  Maryland 


A  R  G  A I  N  S 

i  Nursery  Stock 


No.  6 — 100  Premier  Strawberry  Plants.  .$1.00 

No.  7 — 50  Mastodon  Strawberry  Plants.  1.00 

No.  21 — G  Apple  Trees .  •  -00 

No.  22 — 6  Peach  Trees .  1-00 

No.  23—3  Cherry  Trees .  1-00 

No.  25—20  Evergreens .  1-00 

SPECIAL  PEONY  OFFER 
3  Peoniea  $  1  .OO 

Baroness  Schroeder,  white  with  pink  shadings: 
Karl  Bosenfteld,  largely  red:  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt.  mauve  rose  with  silver  tip.  Group 
sent  postpaid  $1. 

Cl?  P"  P  Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  m 
r  IxlJl-ifull  colors.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

KRIDER  NURSERIES.  Inc. 

3305  Vistula  Avenue,  Middlebury,  Indiana 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

In  our  nurseries,  consisting 
of  one  thousand  acres,  we 
are  growing  a  complete  line 
of  nursery  stock.  Before  buy¬ 
ing  elsewhere  it  will  pay  you 
to  see  our  new  sixty-page 
catalog,  which  honestly  describes  and  features  the 
stock  in  natural  colors.  No  home  should  be  without 
this  valuable  garden  guide.  It’s  free! 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES.  Inc..  Box  I,  Selbyvitie,  Del. 

Budded  Walnutand  PecanTrees  M**9»WETIESE 

Early  and  prolific  hearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY.  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT,  INO. 


%  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c:  3-ft.  Peach,  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm.  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees.  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
fart,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  every-  /c.  ^ 

thing  for  Garden,  Fa™  and  Lawn.  /,  TfV 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II.  Geneva.  Ohio 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit.  Uichared  Delicious 
theapple  supreme,  our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


CLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


ALL  THE  "GOOD  DAHLIAS' 


Every  worth-while  Dahlia  from  the 
Giant  Exhibition  monsters  to  those 
“dainty  tiny  tots,”  better  known  ns 
’43950^  “Pompons”  will  be  found  in  our  very 
..  i  complete  list  just  published .  Plant  these  beat- 

fm  /  of-all  Autumn  flowers  to  brins  new  life  to  your  garden 
'  ■  /  when  oth.r  flowers  are  waning.  Write  for  list  today. 
y  W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  INC. 

Seedsmen — Plant  smen — Nurserymen 
150  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


rs*  _  j!  1  Mother  Machree  bulblet  or  5 

IlldulOllIS.  Giant  Nymph  bulbs  included  with 
■  100  bulbs,  mixed  colors  and  sizes  or 
10  each  five  varieties,  labeled,  $1.25  prepaid.  Price  list. 

C.  A.  WOOD,  Brooktondale,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 


Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 

C.  LOUIS  V  LI.  I  Mi,  Dahlia  -Specialist 
251  U.  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Conn. 


G 


LA  DIO  I.  US  1, 1  ST  for  thin  pocketbooks.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtnbuln,  Ohio 


EarliestTomato 


Is  Jung’s 
Wayahead. 
Big  red  fruit 
ripe  as  early 

— _ _  —  _  — - - as  July  4tti 

Nothing  earlier  to  be  had  anywhere.  Regular  price 
15c  per  pkt.  but  to  introduce  Jungs  Quality  Seeds 
will  seud  a  pkt.  of  thisTomato  and  Cucumber.  Carrot. 
Lettuce.  Onion,  Radish,  Superb  Asters,  Garden  Pinks, 
Giant  Zinnias  and  Giant  Sweet  Peas  if  you  will  en¬ 
close  10c,  In  Canada,  20c  to  pay  postage  and [packing. 
A  coupon  entitling  you  to  10c  worth  of  seeds  CDt£ 
free  with  each  collection.  Our  handsome  ■  “ 

colored  catalog  is  full  of  bargains  in  seeds,  plants  and 
shrubs  and  is  sent  free.  Many  new  seeds  free.  vJ 
J.W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Farm  15,  RANDOLPH,  WIS. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-4  6  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
IVe  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.®*  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley.  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  _  . ,  , 

Theo.  BURT  &  SONS  Box 65  Melrose,  Ohio 

PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

That  I.lve  Outdoors  In  Winter 
and  Bloom  Every  Summer  for  Many  Years 
Without  Being  Replanted 
Delphiniums,  Blue  Bells,  Columbines,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Oriental  Poppies,  Phlox,  Lupines  and  260 
other  varieties.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  1.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS,  extra  large,  18  all  labeled. _$1.25 
prepaid.  PETER  LASC0 


Forest  City,  Penns. 
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Planet  Jr. 

PLATE  SEEDER 

$20^2 

Slightly  more  West 
of  the  Mississippi 

Plants  everything 
from  turnips  to  bush  beans! 

Quick,  easy  and  accurate  adjustment  for  all  sizes  of  seeds — from 
turnips  to  bush  lima  beans — is  made  with  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  300 
Plate  Seeder.  Three  plates  provide  39  holes,  through  which 
a  patented  feed  wheel  drops  seeds  in  a  steady,  even  row  with¬ 
out  crushing  or  jamming. 

The  opening  plow  of  Planet  Jr.  No.  300  Seeder  is  suitable  for 
muck  or  upland  and  opens  a  neat,  clean,  narrow  furrow.  The 
coverers  float  freely,  or  can  he  secured  by  a  quick  adjustment. 
Other  features  are:  Removable  hopper  for  emptying  excess  seed 
—Positive  shutoff  operated  by  a  rod  convenient  to  the  hand— Ad¬ 
justable  scraper  on  the  front  wheel,  spring  tension  on  the  rear — 
Marker  for  rows  up  to  20  inches  apart  with  a  removable  weight 
to  lighten  for  use  on  muck — Index  plate  to  show  proper  hole 
for  seeding — Large,  easy  running  wheels  with  2V2-inch  face. 

For  quicker,  better,  easier  planting,  see  your  Planet  Jr.  dealer 
— or  send  the  coupon  NOW. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept,  38 1 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  information  checked  — 

- Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Implement  Book,  showing  No.  300  Plate  Seeders. 

- - Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  Book  with  time  payment  plan. 

Name _ 

Town  or  City _ _ 

County - State _ 

■■■■■■■SgMBF'lFffiygMMBBagMMWMM——— — a— — 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

My  hardy  field-grown  plants  will  mature  heads  three 
weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch 
and  Copenhagen  Market.  Onions:  Prizetaker  and  Ber¬ 
muda.  Postpaid,  200-70C ;  600-$  1. 25;  1,000-$2.00. 
Express  collect,  1,000  to  4,000  $1.00  per  1000;  5,000  to  9,000, 
80c  per  1,000;  10,000  and  over,  75c  per  1,000.  Carefully 
packed,  varieties  labeled,  delivery  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULYVOOO  .  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


C-0  D.  Cabbage  &  Onion  Plants 

Our  hardy,  field-grown  plants  will  stand  the  cold 
and  mature  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown 
plants.  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession, 
Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre.  Ber¬ 
muda  Onions.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Why  take  a  chance;  pay  on  delivery. 
Satisfaction  Guranteed.  Catalog  free. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Georgia 


SEEDP 


Green  Mountains  Smooth  Rurals 

Irish  Cobblers  Russet  Rurals 

College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival 
guaranteed.  Graded  better  than  TJ.  S.  No.  1 
and  packed  in  two  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 


New  YorkCooperative  Seed  Potato  Assn., Inc. 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

ORIGINAL  STRAIN  CARMAN  NO.  3 

Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  -  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

(run  U|)  UAUrv  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  AND 
OEHU  J1U  mUllL.1  ONION  PLANTS.  All  varieties 

C/t  n  m  tiled  promptly.  500-63c;  l,000-98c;  3,000- 
•  U.  II.  $2.83.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

N.Y.  StateCertificd  s1i*W,au"rd*l  POTATOES 

Heavy  yielding  strains 
DR.  H.  G.  PADGET  Tully,  N.  Y 

Certified  POTATOES  —  BEANS  -  BARLEY  —  CORN 

„  „  Circular  Free 

E.  F.  HUMPHREY  IRA,  N.  Y. 


°"k’8ed  Seed  Potatoes  Wo  pay  freight.  Safe 


f<l 

^ERTIFIE 
arrival  guaranteed. 


i  pay  1 

Irving  E.  Cook,  Munnsvilie,  N.  T. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes  Highland  where  disease?  are 

successfully  controlled.  II.  L.  Ilodnetl  8  Sons.  Fillmore,  H.  T. 
f*  «•/*  ?n  i  i  White— Smooth  lturals 

Ler  tinea  r  otatoes  si'f_y*e*d1,e’'2-  tx"'z  ufni\ 

RATH  BROS.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

Q_- J  A...  SWEEPSTAKES  and  LANCASTER  SURE  CROP,  best 
vCCU  VUMI  ensilage  and  cribbing  varieties.  Hand  se¬ 
lected,  98%  germination,  $3  bu.  Howard  Perry.  R.9,  York,  Pa. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


alpha  barley 

Outyields  all  others  in  all  tests  Two-row,  stiff 
straw,  large  kernels,  thin  hulls.  o4  lbs.  to  bushel. 
Start  right  this  year  .with  Robson  s 
disease  free  ALPHA  BARLEY. 

Certified  Cornellian  and  Ithacan 
OATS-and  high  Germinating  Seed 
Corn  for  husking  or  silo -get  all 
data  in  our  catalog. 

Write  for  General  FARM  and 
GARDEN  catalog  P  REE. 


Certified, 

3? . 


arm 


olxson  >3 

L  HALL 


Giant  Washington 
Asparagus 

The  Shoemaker  Strain 

Proven  by  eight  years  test  the 
best  asparagus  for  Commercial 
Plantings  or  the  Home  Gardea. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Shoemaker’s 
Riverview  Farms 
Box  5,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


W©  find  that  we  have  a  small 
surplus  of  our  own  strain  of 
Ixmg's  Champion  seed  corn 
which  we  are  offering  as 
long  as  it  lasts  at  $3.50  per  bushel,  F.O.B.  Plains- 
boro,  N.  J.  This  seed  has  been  tested  as  to  germina¬ 
tion  and  graded  as  to  size  of  grains.  Dong’s 
Champion  is  a  deep-grained,  yellow  com  suitable  for 
ensilage  as  far  north  as  Central  New  York  and 
Southern  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire  and  matures 
for  grain  about  September  15th  in  New  Jersey.  On 
trial  test  with  other  varieties  of  ensilage  corn  seed, 
it  has  given  remarkable  results.  WALKER-GORDON 
LABORATORY  CO.  Inc.,  Plalnsboro,  N.  J. 


C.O.D.  ,  CABBAGE  &  ONION  PLANTS 

Heading  varieties.  Send  no  money,  pay  on  ar¬ 
rival.  500,  60c;  1.000,  $1.00;  5,000,  $4.50.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  tomato,  lettuce,  potato  plants. 
Write  for  prices.  Order  plants  from  us  and 
save  high  express  and  parcel  post  rates.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


BERRYand  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Current,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry  Plants;  As¬ 
paragus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Millinnc  HI  GRADE  TOMATO,  Plnnle  Growing 
milllUllb  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  Tldlll*  Leading 
varieties.  Wholesale  price  list  mailed.  Cabbage  ready, 
set  early  for  profitable  crop.  300-$l,  500  $ 1 .25,  1000-$2  pre¬ 
paid.  Expressed  $1-1000.  Maple  Grove  Farms,  Franklin,  Va. 


VMESimMUM 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buv  at  Factory  Prices  and 
WINTER  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW/ 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


This  is  March 

Burn  on.  Pine  Fire!  We  are  sitting 
on  the  floor  before  the  fireplace  like  a 
tribe  of  Indians;  no  doubt  they  have  the 
same  good  reason  for  scorning  chairs. 
The  stone  hearth  before  the  open  tire  is 
the  warmest  place  in  the  room  tonight. 
When  the  big  snowstorm  started  we  were 
already  low  on  coke  for  the  furnace,  and 
for  the  past  four  days  have  been  running 
a  slow  tire,  hoping  to  hold  it  through 
until  rescued  by  the  snowplow  and  fair 
weqther. 

The  snowplow  has  been  faithful  enough, 
coming  through  once  a  day,  but  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  fresh  snow  soon  sifts  the  cuts 
full.  In  an  hour’s  time,  all  is  much  as 
it  was  before  the  plow  passed.  The 
milk  truck  which  usually  bludgeons  its 
way  noisily  past  at  six  o'clock  of  the 
morning,  has  won  its  way  by  force  of 
momentum  heretofore,  but  was  stuck 
this  morning.  Three  of  the  finest  busses 
of  the  road,  with  a  greyhound  pictured 
on  the  side,  have  slid  into  the  ditch, 
today,  in  this  section,  and  the  stations 
are  crowded  with  nervous  passengers, 
wondering  how  soon  they  will  reach  home, 
and  how  they  will  be  met,  A  clever 
elderly  person  asks  what  has  become  of 
the  “bloodhound,”  and  Elsie  is  brought 
chuckling,  home  from  high  school  be¬ 
cause  of  it. 

We  washed  the  walls  and  ceiling  of 
the  living-room  today,  by  a  new 
method  of  painting  on  a  cleaner,  and 
simply  wiping  it  off  again.  In  spite  of 
the  ease  of  this  new  way,  my  neck  still 
registers  the  experience,  and  insists  on 
looking  straight  ahead  or  down.  It 
never  wants  to  look  up  again.  It  isn’t 
the  first  room  that  we  have  done,  either, 
since  the  storm  began.  The  dining-room, 
kitchen  and  breakfast-room  are  washed, 
too.  But  the  living-room  is  rather  a  neck- 
breaker,  being  the  largest  of  the  three. 
It  is  a  difficult  and  important  feat.  You 
have  to  watch  that  you  don't  smudge  at 
the  laps.  The  eyes  of  visitors  have  a 
way  of  turning  up.  and  inspecting  one’s 
ceiling.  Perhaps  there  is  a  spot,  here 
and  there,  that  might  he  better,  but  the 
firelight  is  merciful. 

I’m  thankful  for  small  houses.  Here 
we  are,  half  done  cleaning.  In  the  house 
where  I  was  born  and  brought  up,  we 
would  only  be  nicely  started,  hardly 
past  the  kitchen.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
furnishing  of  a  20-room  house,  as  the 
cleaning  and  the  papering  so  sure  to 
come. 

Some  women  can  give  themselves 
wholly  to  this  kind  of  work,  and  love  it. 
Their  minds  are  most  obedient,  and  play 
about  the  dishes  in  the  sink  as  a  house¬ 
wife’s  mind  should.  It  is  equally  true 
and  unfortunate  that  other  minds  will 
not  stay  put,  and  go  gallivanting  off  into 
other  realms  leaving  the  hands  to  go  on 
washing  dishes  without  guidance.  I  de¬ 
plore  this  last  condition,  while  utterly 
helpless  to  prevent  it  in  myself.  It  is 
the  man  of  the  house  who  has  led  forward 
the  ranks  of  the  cleaners.  lie  belongs 
in  the  first  classification,  and  is  prone  to 
inspect  cupboards  with  a  bold  and  critical 
eye.  In  fact,  cleaning  and  baking  are  his 
especial  delight.  I  confide  this  to  a  sheet 
of  paper,  as  I  would  not  speak  it  to  a 
friend,  who  might  think  it  a  rather  good 
joke.  When  one  is  a  man  of  system  it 
matters  not  whether  he  practises  on  a 
house  or  a  railroad,  or  is  male  or  female 
while  his  farm  is  under  the  snowdrifts. 

The  “tribe  of  Indians”  is  about  to  go 
to  bed.  The  fire  is  making  us  all  sleepy. 
Elsie  is  carving  out  one  sentence  in  Ger¬ 
man  after  another,  and  trying  it  out  on 
her  father,  who  speaks  it  very  readily. 
I  myself  can  trot  out  a  little  German  on 
occasion.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old  days 
when  my  father  had  a  hired  man  who 
was  willing  to  waste  evenings  teaching 
his  language,  perhaps  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  it  spoken  in  a  section  where 
everyone  was  solidly  English-spoken. 

There  has  been  a  great  speculation  as 
to  how  primitive  man  hit  upon  his  first 
words.  We  are  too  much  embarrassed  by 
the  habits  of  modern  minds  to  make  the 
results  of  value.  1 1  is  thought  that  the 
first  words  were  formed  in  imitation  of 
sounds  beginning  with  a  series  of  short 
grunts,  rather  in  the  style  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian.  On  the  contrary,  the  savage 
builds  up  long  words  of  four  or  five 
syllables  in  which  one  word  may  ex¬ 
press  a  whole  group  of  ideas,  or  a  sen¬ 
tence.  I  am  reminded  of  this  by  some 
of  these  long  German  words.  Speaking 
a  savage  language  requires  an  excellent 
memory.  Building  a  verb  is  an  intricate, 
mental  feat  for  a  savage,  for  it  involves 
an  arrangement  of  detail  in  the  body  of 
the  verb, — detail  which  we  ignore,  and 
add  afterward.  He  who  tells  the  whole 
story  in  one  long  word,  must  think  fast. 
Language  is  classed  with  fire  as  one  of 
the  first  great  marvels  wrought  by  man 
himself.  I  appreciate  this  most  when 
wading  about  in  foreign  language,  and 
when  the  fire  is  burning  brightly,  as  now. 
The  pine  roots  of  which  this  fire  is  made 
are  quite  rare  fire  material  and  will  not 
come  again.  As  pine  stumps,  one  genera¬ 
tion  plowed  around  them,  and  there 
was  a  long  time  before  that  when  they 
were  very  tall  trees.  The  stumps  were  of 
a  remarkable  size.  They  were  quite  per¬ 
fectly  preserved  when  we  first  saw  them, 
and  cost  several  days  of  digging,  for  as 
soon  as  the  man  of  the  house  discovered 
them  he  said  they  must  come  out. 
Praise  system  for  firelight,  and  snow 
plows,  and  small  houses,  farm  woman 


PRICES  TALK!  __ 

for  Granite  State  quality  assures  the  finest 
you  can  buy:  Always  your  money's  worth,  and  a 
little  bit  more.  5%  Discount  on  all  purchases 
before  April  7.  Note  these  items  and  prices 
taken  from  our  1931  Catalog.  Write  for  your 
your  copy  today.  It’s  free! 

FRUIT  TREES — Certified-True-to-Name 

Every  tree  good,  healthy,  straight,  vigorous, 
well-rooted  stock.  Of  one  lot  of  625  trees  sold 
m  1930  624  lived.  That’s  quality! 

APPLE— 2-3  yr.,  5-7  ft.,  60c  each — $5  for 
10— $35  for  100. 

PEAR  --2-3  yr..  5-7  ft.,  $1.00  ea.— $7.50  for  10. 
QUINCE— ft.,  $1.00  ea. — 3  or  more,  75c  ea. 
PEA  CH  -4-6  ft.,  40c  ea. ;  $3.50—10;  $27 — 100. 

SMALL  FRUITS -VEGETABLES 
SHRUBS  and  FLOWERS 

STRA  WBERRIES  —Everbearing  25  plants,  65c. 

50  for  $1—100  for  $2— $8  for  500. 

Mastodon  25  plants  $1—100  for  $3— $20  for  1000 
ASPARAGUS— Martha  Washington,  2-year  Fresh 
Dug  Roots,  25  for  75c — 50  for  $1.00— $2  for 
100 — $7.50  for  500.  1-year  Fresh  Dug 
Roots.  25  for  50c — 50  for  75c — $1.50  for 
100— $6.00  for  500. 

GLADIOLI— 90  varieties,  Here’s  2! 

Exonian  mixture,  $1.50  for  100  bulbs. 
”Good-as-Grow”  mixture,  $1  for  100  bulbs. 

^  Granite  State  Nurseries,  Inc.,  304  High  St.,  Exeter  Nil, 


STRAWBERRIES 

10°  250  10C0 

Mastodon E.B.  |Z  go  S».f0S!2  oo 

Premier .  1.30  2.35  6  75 

Big  Joe. ......  1.30  2.35  7. Co 

Chesapeake..  1.40  2.50  8.00 

Plant  our  big,  healthy,  true- 
to-name  plants,  guaranteed 
to  please  you.  Cultural  cata¬ 
log  describing  20  other  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  sent  on  request. 

RAYNER  BROS. 

Box  S  Salisbury,  Md. 

’strawberries 

PAY  .A1>en.’8  Book  of  Berries 
1  XT  1  tel1?  how-  Describes  best 
>  .  varieties,  methods  and 

plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy 

72  mTK.  F-  ALS^ufy°  Md, 

New  Strawberry 

Cannon  Overbearing”  Produced 
l  ,  the  acre  m  Fall  of 
1930.  Headquarters  for  all  new 
and  standard  varieties  of  Trees 
felmibs,  Roses,  Plants  Vines 
48th  year.  Send  for  Catalog— Free 

fragaria  nurseries 

Box  251,.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRYPLANTS 

Uc.  are  headquarters  for  the  Blakemore 
variety  having  been  selected  by  the  U  s 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  distribute 
this  new  variety  to  the  public.  Our  new 
00-page  catalog  offers  a  complete  line  of 
nursery  stock  also  more  than  fortv  other 
varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Write  for  free  com- 
BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Box  I,  Selbyville.  Del'. 


Howard  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  farrow  this  season 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

Strawberry  Plants^o^of^.rK^ 

if84«0  0  5000.  Jits.  M*  Britton,  Chepaehet,  B.  I. 

Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct 
Premier  $5.60  per  1000,  Mastodon  $10 
10%  discount  at  farm.  Write  list  of  wants  for  pi  ices 
Grand  Mere  Nursery  Baroda,  Michigan 

STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberries.  Success,  Howard,  Win.  Belt  Lupton 
Hig  Joe,  Gandy.  Aroma,  Chesapeake.  $1.20  per  100- 
$4.00  per  500;  $7.00  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progress¬ 
ive  Everbearing.  $2.00  per  100;  $8.00  per  500,  $15  00 
per  1000.  Vegetable  plant  list  on  request. 

C-  E.  FIELD,  SeWei|,  N.  j. 


DIIV  YOUR  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  from  Ten- 
Dll  V  1!essee’s  original  plant  growers.  Blakemore 
_  Bernier.  Missionary,  Klondike,  Aroma,  etc. 

Certified  new  ground  plants,  guaranteed  true  to  name 
and  free  from  any  disease.  Price  Bight.  Illusrtated 
price  list.  Also  fruit  trees. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

.  „  A  „  lots,  add  50c 

for  1,000  lots.  New  Blakemore,  Chesapeake;  .til  standard 
Varieties  as  reasonable.  Free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

"  prices.  Price  list  free.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20.  Showell,  Mil. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Good  plants  are  very  scarce  this  year,  but  as  our 
growing  season  was  not  affected  by  drought,  we  have 
a  good  supply  at  the  following  prices. 

„  .  A2  100  ™00 

Cuthbert  . $  .75  $4.00  $25.00 

Herbert  . 75 

Latham  (short  supply) . 75 

Viking  .  2.00 

King  . 75 

St.  Regis  . 75 

Golden  Queen  .  1.00 

Plum  Farmer  . 75 

These  prices  are  subject  to  a  5%  discount,  if  the 
order  is  placed  and  paid  for  before  April  first. 

We  grow  also,  large  quantities  of  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Shade  Trees,  Perennials  and  Fruit  Trees.  Catalog  on 
request. 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN,  Box  M,  Putney,  Vermont 
“Grown  In  Vermont,  It’s  Hardy” 


.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

2.00 

8.00 

65.00 

.75 

5.00 

35.00 

.75 

4.00 

25.00 

1.00 

5.00 

.75 

4.00 

30.00 

Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham,  Viking.  Chief,  Herbert,  St.  Regis.  Cuthbert, 
Plum  Farmer,  etc.  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Peren¬ 
nials.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  very  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y 


D  ACPRFDDY  REGISTERED  DISEASE  FREE 
PX./“Y*37l  DLjlMV  1  For  description,  prices  and  cul- 
PT  A  MT'Cl  tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT 
r  1  O  IMPROVEMENT  ASS’N,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


ftutlV  RlllP  2  yrs.— 100  postpaid  $5.  Ever- 

Dduy  DIUC  ULC  greens  and  Nurserv  Stock 
Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in* 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s Travels,  Swift:  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tb  Street  New  York  City 
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Seventh  Annual  Horticul¬ 
tural  Week,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College 
March  4  to  7,  1931 

Tlie  purpose  of  Horticulture  Week  is 
to  present  to  commercial  growers  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  ornamen¬ 
tals,  in  a  non-teelmieal  manner,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  some  of.  the  more 
important  horticultural  operations  are 
based — the  science  back  of-the  art. 

Three  of  the  six  half-day  sessions  were 
devoted  to  the  science,  and  three  to  hor¬ 
ticultural  application  of  the  science,  and 
to  a  discussion  of  current  horticultural 
problems.  The  whole  group  was  together 
during  the  three  science  periods  but  di¬ 
vided  into  three  sections — fruit  growing, 
vegetable  gardening,  and  ornamental 
horticulture. 

So  far  as  practicable,  the  instruction 
was  by  demonstration,  observation,  and 
discussion  rather  than  by  lectures.  Il¬ 
lustrative  material  was  provided  and 
microscopes  were  used  when  needed.  The 
instruction  was  given  by  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  general  subject  under 
consideration  this  year,  which  was  water 
relations.  The  members  of  the  teaching 
and  research  staffs  of  the  other  agricul¬ 
tural  departments,  besides  horticulture, 
botany,  and  agronomy,  were  available  to 
meet  the  visitors  to  discuss  their  problems. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  absorp¬ 
tion  and  conduction  of  water  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  growers;  some  of 
the  questions  considered  were  the  im¬ 
portance  of  water,  structure  of  the  root 
and  tiny  root-hairs  under  the  microscope, 
principles  governing  the  absorption  of 
water  and  minerals,  structure  of  the  stem, 
and  water-conducting  tissues  in  the  plant. 

Thursday  morning,  the  loss  of  water 
from  the  plant  was  studied  in  detail  in 
the  laboratory.  The  leaf  structure  was 
examined  and  the  ways  in  which  the 
water  was  lost  from  the  leaf  to  the  out¬ 
side  air  were  explained.  Various  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  the  rate  of  water  loss  were 
noted.  The  amount  of  water  transpired 
or  evaporated  through  the  leaves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  source,  amounts  to  about  15 
to  20  tons  per  year  per  mature  apple 
tree  ;  other  work  in  Illinois  indicates  that 
an  acre  of  apple  trees  transpires  for  the 
month  of  July  about  400  tons  or  115.000 
gallons  of  water.  Peaches  require  less 
water,  with  figures  of  100  tons  or  45.000 
gallons  per  acre  for  July.  In  the  case  of 
apples,  this  is  about  live  acre-inches  of 
water;  for  peaches,  this  is  approximately 
two  acre-inches.  These  figures  are  given, 
since  very  few  have  any  idea  how  tremen¬ 
dous  a  quantity  of  water  goes  unseen 
up  into  the  air  through  the  leaves.  This 
also  indicates  why  a  single  barrel  of 
water  in  a  drought  cannot  mean  much  to 
a  large  apple  tree. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  a  session  on 
soil  moisture,  taking  up  the  classification 
and  movement  of  soil  moisture,  the  rela¬ 
tive  water-holding  capacity  of  different 
soil,  and  the  influence  of  tillage  and 
mulches  on  the  soil  moisture  supply.  Soil 
organic  matter  was  said  to  be  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  moisture  conserva¬ 
tion  ;  almost  any  method  of  orchard  cul¬ 
ture  embodying  tillage  annually  results 
in  a  loss  of  organic  matter.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  sod  orchard,  especially  in  Blue 
grass,  was  almost  certain  to  be  low  in 
nitrates,  even  when  nitrogen  carrying 
fertilizers  were  applied  in  rather  liberal 
amounts,  when  the  sod  was  very  thick 
and  luxuriant  in  growth.  Any  method  of 
soil  management  resulting  in  a  lowering 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  will  result 
sooner  or  later  in  serious  consequences. 
The  soil  will  often  stand  so  much  abuse 
that  the  decline  may  escape  casual  ob¬ 
servation  until  the  organic  matter  is 
almost  exhausted.  When  that  condition 
occurs,  great  efforts  are  required  to  build 
up  that  supply  to  a  desirable  level  once 
more.  This  may  be  very  difficult  if  the 
orchard  must  rely  altogether  on  produc¬ 
ing  its  own  salvation  through  cover  crops 
or  sod  without  the  aid  of  manure  or 
other  mulch  material. 

The  fruit-growing  program  on  Friday 
morning  was  opened  by  It.  H.  Sudds  who 
discussed  orchard  soil  management  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  light  of  22  years’  results 
from  the  College  and  other  Pennsylvania 
orchards.  His  conclusions  were  as 
follows : 

The  dry  Summer  of  1929  and  the  dry 
year  of  1930  have  more  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  soil  organic 
matter  in  the  orchard.  Tree  and  cover 
crop  growth  and  fruit  yield  in  the  or¬ 
chards  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
have  reflected  accurately  the  organic 
matter  supply  of  the  soil  which  in  turn 
has  been  influenced  by  the  preceding  22 
years  of  cultural  treatment. 

Those  plots  in  which  the  organic 
matter  supply  has  been  built  up  by  favor¬ 
able  cultural  methods  during  these  22 
years  have  been  the  least  affected  by  the 
two  dry  seasons.  Where  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  supply  has  been  materially  lowered 
during  the  same  22  years  because  of  the 
failure  to  return  to  the  soil  by  means  of 
cover  crop  and  sod  residues,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  organic  matter,  the  plots  have 
suffered  in  all  measurements  of  perform¬ 
ance. 

Continuous  cultivation  with  fertilized 
cover  crops  has  failed,  both  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  to  maintain  soil  fer¬ 
tility.  Continuous  Blue  grass  sod  with 
heavy  and  increasing  applications  of  ni¬ 
trogen  have  failed  to  maintain  the  tree 


growth  and  yield.  The  incorporation  of 
sod  into  the  land  has  built  up  fertility 
to  such  a  point  that  cover  crops,  yield 
and  tree  growth  were  not  materially  af¬ 
fected  by  the  two  dry  seasons. 

Short  sod  rotations  with  fertilizer— 
the  combination  of  cultivation  with  cover 
crops  and  sod — have  maintained  such  a 
level  of  fertility  that  neither  trees  nor 
cover  crop  have  suffered  in  the  past  two 
years.  The  length  of  time  in  sod  should 
be  regulated  by  the  tightness  of  the  sod 
rather  than  by  its  actual  age  in  years. 

Organic  matter  is  no  panacea  for  all 
orchard  ills ;  it  will  not  overcome  poor 
management  in  other  respects  ;  unadapted 
varieties,  a  poor  site,  or  a  thin  soil.  If 
all  other  conditions  are  favorable,  it  will 
often  mean  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  in  the  orchard. 

J.  R.  Magness,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  discussed  the  inter-relation  of 
water  supply,  leaf  area,  and  fruit  de¬ 
velopment.  Briefly,  he  stated  that  a  maxi¬ 
mum  leaf  area  is  required  for  maximum 
production.  This  maximum  leaf  area  re¬ 
quires  correct  cultural  methods,  includ¬ 
ing  the  stimulation  of  growth  by  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  pruning,  and  results  in  an 
increased  production  of  fruit  buds  and 
fruit.  The  more  leaves  per  apple,  the 
larger  the  apple  within  certain  limits,  and 
the  higher  the  quality  and  color.  One- 
third  of  the  food  produced  by  the  leaves 
must  go  towards  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
if  its  production  is  to  be  continued.  Mr. 
Magness  showed  that  even  a  vigorous 
leaf  surface  could  not  work  to  full  ad¬ 
vantage  if  there  was  a  lack  of  available 
soil  moisture,  since  under  drought  con¬ 
ditions,  the  leaves  fail  to  work  their 
normal  number  of  hours  per  day  in  pro¬ 
ducing  sugars  and  other  foods.  Irrigated 
trees  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
were  enabled  to  keep  their  leaf  surfaces 
going  at  their  maximum  rate  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  manufactured  food,  which  re¬ 


sulted  in  a  much  larger  size  and  yield 
of  fruit  of  better  quality,  although  prob¬ 
ably  not  any  greater  number  of  individual 
fruits.  The  drought-stricken  trees  under 
this  experiment  this  past  year  failed  to 
make  any  appreciable  quantity  of  food 
for  a  period  of  one  month  in  mid-Summer, 
which  meant  that  much  valuable  food¬ 
making  time  was  lost. 

F.  N.  Fagan  was  first  on  the  afternoon 
program  with  a  talk  on  inter-crops  and 
cover  crops  in  the  orchard.  It  seems 
that  whatever  cover  crop  is  used,  it 
should  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
growth  possible  which  means  early  sowing 
to  make  that  a  fact.  The  merits  of  all 
the  standard  cover  crops,  as  well  as  their 
defects,  were  brought  out.  Fertilizers 
are  essential  in  all  Pennsylvania  orchards 
to  secure  the  best  growth  with  either 
cover  crops  or  sods.  The  possibilities  of 
so-called  “double  cover  cropping”  were 
explained  in  which  an  early  maturing 
cover  crop,  such  as  millet  or  Soy  beans, 
was  sown  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
Spring,  turned  under  in  July  or  August, 
then  followed  by  a  second  cover,  such  as 
rye  or  buckwheat.  There  are  quite  a 
few  inter-crops  which  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  young  orchard  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  intelligently  handled  and 
the  welfare  of  the  trees  never  placed 
secondary  to  the  inter-crop.  Whatever 
one  of  several  suitable  inter-crops  is  used 
is  altogether  a  question  of  local  condi¬ 
tions  and  personal  preferences. 

The  practicability  of  orchard  irrigation 
in  the  East  was  analyzed  by  J.  R.  Mag¬ 
ness  who  stated  that  the  greatest  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Northwest  and  the 
East  so  far  as  apple  growing  was  con¬ 
cerned  was  the  much  greater  yields  se¬ 
cured  by  the  Northwest.  While  our  East¬ 
ern  orchards  may  produce  150  packed 
bushels  per  acre,  the  Northwest  produces 
500  and  more  packed  bushels  per  acre, 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  North¬ 


western  grower  can  irrigate  his  orchard 
whenever  it  is  required,  while  his  Eastern 
competitor  must  rely  on  rainfall,  except  in 
a  few  cases.  This  irrigation  permits  the 
growing  of  much  greater  cover  crops 
yearly,  keeps  the  leaves  busy  producing 
food  all  possible  hours,  increases  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  and  tends  to  give  a 
greater  regularity  of  production  by  equal¬ 
izing  more  nearly  the  on  and  off  years. 
For  irrigation  of  orchards  to  be  success- 
full  in  the  East,  Magness  indicated  that 
an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  water  would 
be  required,  which  means  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  growers  can  never  hope 
to  irrigate.  If  plenty  of  cheap  water  is 
available,  the  cost  of  piping  is  not  too 
great  but  what  one  good  year  may  pay 
for  the^system.  Average  piping  costs  run 
from  $50  to  $75  per  acre. 

On  Saturday  morning,  II.  W.  Thurston 
gave  the  last  scheduled  talk,  speaking  on 
the  various  pathological  conditions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  excess  or  deficiency  of  water, 
considering  the  causes  and  preventives  of 
fruit  splitting,  water  core,  drought  spot, 
and  bitter  pit.  The  situation  for  all  these 
“spots”  is  quite  complicated  and  it  is 
hard  to  make  recommendations  with  the 
present  stage  of  knowledge  of  most  of 
them.  About  all  that  can  be  done,  so 
far  as  is  now  known,  is  to  practice  the 
best  orchard  cultural  methods,  including 
organic  matter  additions,  proper  spraying, 
pruning  and  fertilizing,  and  thinning, 
avoiding  extremes  of  any  kind. 

The  attendance  of  fruit  growers  was 
good  considering  the  poor  average  finan¬ 
cial  returns  during  the  past  season,  and 
that  spraying  had  already  begun  in  most 
of  the  more  important  fruit  producing 
counties.  Those  attending  seem  to  feel 
that  the  new  plan  of  holding  to  one  phase 
of  fruit  growing  in  the  main,  was  prefer¬ 
able  to  trying  to  cover  the  whole  field 
every  year,  as  was  done  on  each  of  the 
previous  six  years.  R.  H.  sudds. 


There  are  200  practical  applications  of  electricity 
and  of  General  Electric  equipment  to  farming. 
Consult  your  electric  power  company — find  out 
which  of  these  labor-savers  will  bring  you  the 
greatest  immediate  profit. 


Dependable  General  Electric  Motors 
Make  Irrigation  Dependable 


FARM  profits  depend  on  a  sufficient  supply  of 
moisture.  Plenty  of  rain  at  the  right  time  brings  a 
bumper  crop.  A  drought  means  diminished  profits 
—  often  loss. 

Irrigation  is  crop  insurance!  It  may  be  profitably 
used  not  only  in  arid  sections  but  on  almost  any 
farm.  It  pays  to  have  an  irrigation  system  for  those 
periods  in  the  growing  season  when  nature’s 
supply  of  moisture  is  insufficient. 

Electricity  and  G-E  motors,  at  small  cost,  will 
pump  water  automatically  into  reservoirs  which 
can  be  emptied  upon  the  land  whenever  you  wish. 
Or,  this  life-sustaining  water  can  be  applied 
directly  to  the  crop  through  overhead  sprinkling  or 
surface  irrigation. 

Last  year,  an  apple-grower  provided  an  irrigation 
system  for  his  orchard.  He  says :  —  “My  apple 


crop 

and 


was 


greatly  improved  in  both  quality 
quantity.  But  the  greatest  benefit  from 
irrigation  will  be  in  next  year’s  crop  because 
healthy  fruit  buds  for  next  season  were  developed 
during  this  year’s  dry  period.  Irrigation  alone  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  grow  properly.  But  for 
irrigation,  many  of  my  trees  would  have  died.  I 
am  sure  my  irrigation  system  will  pay  for  itself 
in  one  year.” 


With  electric  pumping,  irrigation  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  every  farmer.  G-E  motors  and  automatic 
control  are  found  on  leading  pumping  equipment. 
Investigate  the  profit  possibilities  of  irrigation  for 
your  farm.  When  ordering  specify  G-E  motors 
and  control. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet  GEA-1368.  Address 
Room  313,  Building  6,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 


I 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Program  from  WGY,  Schenectady,  every 
Monday  evening  at  8  o’clock  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  and  in  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Program  every  Saturday  evening  over  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  Network 


1 


GENERAL 


95-852 


ELECTRIC 
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IMPROVED 

ROOFING 

Rust-Resistant  Fire-proof  Lightning-proof 

Before  you  buy  roofing  material — investigate  Channeldrain 
with  its  patented  drain  channel.  See  for  yourself  the  exclu¬ 
sive  and  improved  construction  that  prevents  leaks  and 
seepage  even  under  force  that  surpasses  storm  conditions. 
Get  the  facts  about  durability  that  only  COP-R-LOY,  the 
Copper- Alloyed  Steel,  makes  possible.  See  your  dealer 
today — ask  him  to  tell  you  in  detail  about  this  fire-proof, 
lightning  and  leak-proof  roofing  that  will  save  you  money 
and  last  longer. 


Leak-proof  hy  high  pressure  water  test 


In  Wheeling  Fence,  also,  COP-R-LOY  proves  a  formidable  defense  against  the  elements.  This 
assures  years  of  added  savings — makes  it  the  real  fence  value  for  modern  farms. 


Wheeling  Fence  is  heavily  armored  with  zinc — has  the  famous  Hinge  Joint  that  gives  extra  strength 

and  flexibility — and  all  Wheeling  Fence  is  tested  to  provide 
full  weight  and  gauge  of  wire. 

See  your  Wheeling  dealer  today — he  will  serve  you  well  and 
economically  with  any  type  you  may  need. 

Wheeling  Corrugating  Company 

Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

Branches:  New  York  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Chicago 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Richmond  Chattanooga 
Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Detroit  Columbus,  Ohio 


,  ©  . 

Wheeling 

V  CORRUGATING  COMPANY  ^37. 


Reg.  U.  S. 


Pat.  Off. 


GRAIN 
THRESHERS 

Do  Fast,  Clean 
Work- 

Use  Your  Tractor  and  Make  BIG  PROFITS 

We  Will  Make  Special  Prices  and  Terms 

FARQUHAR  Box  530  York,  Pa. 


SPRAY  ■  with  your  tractor 

“FRIEND”  TRACTOR-TRAILER 
SPRAYERS' ARE  SUPERIOR! 


Write  for  particulars 

SPRAYERS -DUSTERS- MATERIALS 

“FRIEND”  MFG.  CO.  120  East  Avenue 


PROFIT 

Farm  PROFIT  is  not  always  dependent  upon  high  prices. 

Many  farmers  make  money  even  when  prices  are  low. 

They  do  it  by  keeping  their  production  costs  down. 

Many  of  them  hold  costs  down  by  increasing  the  yield 
per  acre  with  Armour  Fertilizers.  With  the  help  of 
Armour  Fertilizers  they  produce  more  without  increas¬ 
ing  labor  costs  or  acreage. 

There’s  an  Armour  Fertilizer  for  any  crop  you  grow 
—  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  fruit,  truck,  canning.  There’s 
an  Armour  Fertilizer  suited  to  the  soil  requirements  of 
any  farm,  whether  lowland  or  upland,  heavy  or  light. 

See  your  Armour  dealer  —  today.  Have  him  supply 
you  the  grade  of  Armour  Fertilizer  you  need  to  increase 
your  yield  and  reduce  your  cost  to  grow. 

eSfrmour  Fertilizer  H&rAs 

General  Offices 

111  West  Jackson  Boulevard  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The  March  Garden 

Each  March  I  am  moved  to  write  these 
monthly  notes  more  fully  than  usual,  be¬ 
cause  this  month  it  seems  to  me  might 
well  be  considered  as  the  true  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  gardener’s  year.  Only  the 
veriest  beginner  delays  his  start  until 
April  is  with  us ;  the  old  hand  knows 
full  well  that  when  seed  sowing  and 
planting  time  arrives  so  much  will  re¬ 
quire  attention  that  unless  he  has  planned 
his  work  to  the  best  advantage  something 
will  of  necessity  be  left  undone,  and 
planning  the  work  to  the  best  advantage 
surely  means  getting  every  possible  task 
done  in  readiness  for  the  busy  season  to 
come.  It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  urge  the  newcomer  in  the  ranks 
of  the  amateur  horticulturist  to  commence 
the  making  of  his  garden  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity,  but  by  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  he  should  immedi¬ 
ately  go  forth  with  spade  and  fork,  rake 
and  trowel,  with  the  idea  of  completing 
the  layout  of  the  garden  at  one  fell  swoop. 

Successful  growers  know  well  that  the 
prizes  awarded  at  the  Summer  and  Fall 
shows  are  in  truth  won  way  back  in 
the  days  of  the  previous  Fall  or  early 
Spring,  when  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
was  under  way,  and  it  is  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  soil  preparation  that 
should  receive  attention  at  this  time. 
Regular  readers  of  these  notes  will  know 
how  strongly  I  advocate  the  practice  of 
deep  digging,  yet  this  operation  is  of  such 
fundamental  importance  in  the  production 
of  first-class  produce  that  I  make  no 
apology  for  returning  to  this  same  sub¬ 
ject  once  again.  All  land  upon  which 
garden  plants  are  grown  should  be  dug  to 
a  minimum  depth  of  10  inches,  the  earth 
being  completely  turned  over  during  the 
operation.  Wherever  possible  the  ground 
should  be  double-dug  (to  a  depth  of  two 
spades)  at  least  every  three  years.  As 
much  as  possible  of  this  spade  work 
should  be  completed  in  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter  months,  and  land  so  treated  at 
that  time  will  require  nothing  more  than 
a  light  forking  over  at  this  season  in 
preparation  for  planting. 

In  addition  to  other  benefits  digging 
affords  opportunity  to  incorporate  man¬ 
ure  with  soil.  It  is  good  practice  to  have 
the  manure  placed  on  the  ground  in 
heaps  of  convenient  size  before  the  frost 
goes,  for  trucking  or  wheeling  is  so  much 
more  convenient  over  hard  ground. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
may  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  this  material  and  have  perforce 
to  make  do  with  artificial  fertilizers. 
These  latter  are  never  wholly  sufficient  in 
themselves,  for  they  lack  of  necessity 
the  bulk  of  humus-forming  organic  matter 
found  in  natural  manure,  and  for  this 
reason  they  do  not  materially  improve 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  nor  do  they  pro¬ 
vide  the  humus  essential  for  the  growth 
and  increase  of  the  soil  micro-organisms 
which  are  as  important  as  are  the  actual 
plant  foods  to  the  living  plant.  Fortun¬ 
ately  we  can  add  to  the  humus  content 
of  our  soils  other  than  by  the  application 
of  farmyard  manure.  Every  scrap  of 
garden  refuse  not  infected  with  any  plant 
disease  should  be  rotted  down  in  a  pile, 
and  will  form  valuable  material  to  in¬ 
corporate  with  the  soil.  Leaves  of  deci¬ 
duous  trees  allowed  to  decompose  for  12 
months  or  so  result  in  that  most  pre¬ 
cious  form  of  humus,  leaf-mold.  Straw 
and  such-like  coarse  stuff  can  he  con¬ 
verted  into  a  good  substitute  for  manure, 
while  the  owner  of  the  small  lot  pos¬ 
sessing  no  convenience  for  handling  these 
manure  subsitutes  can  make  use  of  the 
commercial  humus  which  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  small  or  large  quantities  from 
dealers.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  use 
fertilizer  in  conjunction  with  these  bulk 
materials,  for  all  are  deficient  in  the 
true  plant  foods.  The  best  results  in 
garden  work  are  obtained  hy  the  use  of 
a  moderate  amount  of  farm  manure  sup¬ 
plemented  with  artificials  wisely  used.  In 
addition  to  manure  lime  is  a  very  nec¬ 
essary  substance  in  a  garden  soil,  and  as 
it  is  constantly  being  washed  out  by  the 
action  of  water  it  is  important  that  this 
loss  be  made  good  from  time  to  time. 
The  best  form  in  which  to  apply  lime  to 
the  garden  is  in  the  form  of  ground 
limestone,  and  a  good  dressing  of  this 
can  with  advantage  be  applied  every 
three  or  four  years.  No  form  of  lime 
should  ever  be  applied  at  the  same  time 
as  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  otherwise 
the  nitrogen  is  released  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  One  of  the 
safest  fertilizers  for  the  amateur  gardener 
to  use  is  bonemeal. 

All  seeds  and  supplies  should  ‘be  at 
hand  by  this  time ;  if  not  do  not  delay 
in  placing  orders.  Tools  should  be  care¬ 
fully  checked  over  and  replacements  made 
where  necessary.  Good  quality  tools 
adapted  in  size  to  the  physical  powers  of 
the  user  are  the  only  type  worthy  of 
consideration.  A  tool  too  generously  pro¬ 
portioned  can  be  as  wasteful  of  labor 
as  one  too  small.  Old  worn  tools  are 
not  capable  of  doing  good  work.  And 
right  now  at  the  commencement  of  a 
new  season  it  might  be  well  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
tools  in  a  clean  condition  at  all  times. 
After  use  they  should  be  cleaned,  wiped 
over  with  an  oiled  rag,  and  put  away 
neatly  in  the  place  where  they  are  kept. 

Pruning  of  such  hardy  shrubs  as  re¬ 
quire  this  attention  in  the  Spring  should 
be  completed  without  further  delay.  Hy¬ 
drangea  paniculata,  Hibiscus  syriaeus 
(Rose  of  Sharon).'  Spiraea  Anthony 
Waterer,  Buddleia  Davidi  (variabilis) , 


•’  Caryopteris  mastacanthus  (blue  Spirsea) 
and  Wistarias  are  numbered  in  this 
group.  Keep  the  shears  away  from  such 
Spring-flowering  subjects  as  Forsythia  ;  to 
cut  into  these  at  this  time  only  reduces 
the  display  of  bloom.  Bush  roses  may 
receive  attention  as  the  buds  are  swelling, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
hard  back,  more  especially  if  high-class 
blooms  are  desired,  although  less  severe 
pruning  will  result  in  a  greater  quantity. 
The  exact  point  at  which  to  make  the 
cut  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
variety  and  the  strength  of  the  individual 
shoot.  The  thicker  the  shoot  the  more 
may  be  left.  Extremely  weak  wood  should 
be  removed  entirely,  moderately  strong 
cut  back  so  that  from  two  to  four  eyes 
remain,  while  strong  growths  may  be  left 
eight  or  nine  inches  long.  All  badly 
placed  branches  and  dead  wood  should 
be  cut  out.  These  directions  are  only 
applicable  to  the  bush  roses  and  climbing 
Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas.  Ramblers  are 
pruned  in  July  after  flowering. 

A  dressing  of  pulverized  sheep  manure 
and  bonemeal  applied  to  the  lawns  at 
this  time  will  prove  of  great  ^benefit. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  one  of  the  finest 
stimulants  for  lawn  grass  procurable,  but 
it  is  very  powerful  and  in  inexperienced 
hands  may  seriously  burn  the  grass.  This 
is  especially  true  later  in  the  year  when 
hot  dry  weather  makes  this  happening 
more  likely.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  if  used 
should  be  scattered  very  lightly  over  the 
lawn  during  the  spells  of  dull  wet 
weather.  This  fertilizer  stimulates  the 
growth  of  fine  grasses  and  discourages 
clover.  It  imparts  to  the  lawn  a  rich 
green,  healthful  appearance. 

After  the  frost  has  left  the  ground  is 
a  good  time  to  effect  the  repair  of  drive¬ 
ways  and  paths,  putting  them  in  good 
condition  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Each  Spring  I  observe  a  number  of 
people  removing  the  protective  covering 
from  the  herbaceous  perennials  with  the 
first  coining  of  pleasant  weather.  This 
is  dangerous  practice,  and  trouble  fre¬ 
quently  results  from  the  too  early  removal 
of  salt  hay  or  other  mulch.  It  is  better 
to  wait  a  little  longer  than  to  uncover 
too  early,  and  this  waiting  will  not  do 
any  harm  provided  the  covering  has  been 
put  on  thinly  (as  it  should  be)  in  the 
first  place.  Should  the  covering  be  at 
all  heavy  it.  should  be  removed  gradually — 
a  little  at  a  time,  until  weather  condi¬ 
tions  warrant  its  total  removal. 

Where  shrub  borders  exist  they  will 
benefit  from  lightly  forking  over,  working 
the  tool  shallowly,  about  the  trees  so  that 
the  roots  are  not  disturbed.  If  easily 
obtainable  a  little  rotted  manure  incor¬ 
porated  at  the  same  time  will  be  helpful. 
Lilacs  appreciate  lime,  and  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  to  dress  with  ground  lime¬ 
stone  during  the  Spring. 

Quite  a  number  of  lilies  will  produce 
good  results  if  planted  as  early  as  the 
Spring  will  allow.  Especially  recom¬ 
mended  among  this  class  are  Lilium  aura- 
tum  (Golden-rayed  lily  of  Japan),  L. 
speciosum  and  its  various  varieties,  as 
Album.  Rubrum  and  Melpomene,  L.  regale 
(easiest  of  all  lilies)  and  L.  tigrinum 
(the  tiger  lily).  Lilies  appreciate  ex¬ 
posure  to  full  sun,  or  at  most  they  should 
only  have  shade  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  yet  it  is 
better  that  the  roots  should  be  shaded 
and  cool,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  plant  these  “aristocrats” 
among  dwarf-growing  shrubs,  as  Azaleas 
or  among  peonies  or  other  herbaceous 
perennials  of  suitable  habit  of  growth. 

Orders  for  other  bulbs  and  eorms  to 
he  planted  in  the  flower  garden  should 
be  made  out  and  despatched  to  reputable 
firms  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  When 
considering  flowers  of  this  class  the 
Gladioli  perhaps  naturally  come  first  to 
mind.  No  garden  can  be  considered  com¬ 
plete  without  some  of  these  gorgeous 
subjects.  They  are  so  easy  to  grow,  come 
in  such  a  charming  diversity  of  colors, 
and  have  a  real  “quality”  appearance. 
Montbretias  only  require  to  be  better 
known  to  prove  close  rivals  of  the  Gladi¬ 
olus  for  popular  favor.  The  newer  va¬ 
rieties  are  an  immense  improvement  over 
the  old-fashioned  kind.  Galtonia  (Hya- 
cinthus)  eandieans,  often  referred  to  a< 
the  Summer  hyacinth,  is  a  real  good 
thing  for  a  sunny  position.  It  is  white 
flowered  and  asociates  particularly  well 
with  scarlet  Gladioli.  Other  worth-while 
bulbous  subjects  for  Summer  flowering 
include  Tigridias,  Ismene^and  Watsonias. 

In  the  greenhousesrv^jerk  he  Pr¬ 

ided  on  at  high  pressure  until  plUTfting- 
out  time  arrives.  The  routine  chores  as 
watering,  damping  down,  ventilating, 
spraying,  etc.,  will  now  occupy  a  goodly 
proportion,  of  the  greenhouse  worker’s 
time,  and  in  addition  it  seems  that  there 
is  always  something  requiring  attention 
in  the  way  of  potting,  staking  or  trans¬ 
planting.  Seed  sowing  (for  details  see 
“The  February  Garden”)  will  require 
attention.  Sowings  of  most  half-hardy  an¬ 
nuals  should  be  made  during  the  present 
month. 

Other  seeds  to  be  sown  are  those  of 
hardy  biennial  plants  as  Canterbury  hells, 
Polyanthus,  Scotch  pinks,  foxgloves,  etc. 
These  are  best  sown  in  flats  of  light  soil 
and  later  transplanted  into  nursery  rows 
in  rhe  open  garden. 

For  greenhouse  decoration  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  months  seeds  should 
be  sown  now  of  Cinerarias  and  Primulas, 
Sinensis,  Kewensis,  Obeonica  and  Mal- 
aeoides.  All  of  these  must  be  given  a 
very  light  soil  compost  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  leaf-mold.  Seeds  of  the 
(■Continued  on  Page  JOO) 
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You  Cant  Blame  Us  For  Printing  This 

Mr.  B.  F.  Arthur,  owner  of  tho  Linden  Orchards. 
Winchester.  Virginia,  wrote  the  following  letter  which 
every  farmer  and  fruit  grower  should  read: 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

Higganum,  Conn. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  started  our  Orchard  Flexible 
Double  Action  Tractor  Harrow  and  we  are  cer¬ 
tainly  delighted  with  the  work  it  does. 

It  Is  the  only  disk  that  ever  ran  in  our  or¬ 
chards  that  did  not  require  weighting  down  with 
sand  bags  or  stone  weights,  and  we  find  the 
flexible  feature  most  excellent  for  ringing  and 
cutting  around  the  trees  in  a  continuous  circle. 
There  is  no  dragging  effect  as  in  rigid  machines 
and  a  Fordson  Tractor  walks  off  with  It  up  steep 
hills.  It  has  so  far  run  over  rocks,  breaks  and 
loosens  stones  WITHOUT  EVEN  CHIPPING  A 
SINGLE  DISK.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  let  you 
know  the  satisfaction  this  “Cutaway  Harrow’’ 
is  giving  us. 

HERE’S  WHAT  HE  WROTE  ABOUT 


combines  the  utmost  in  flexibility  with  tho  utmost  in 
efficiency.  Liko  all  Clark  ‘'Cutaway”  tillage  imple¬ 
ments,  it  does  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the 
shortest  time. 

Light  draft.  The  front  section  can  be  used  separ¬ 
ately  if  desired  as  rear  section  is  detachable. 

The  disks  are  made  of  cutlery  steel — heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp.  Forged  edge  disks,  found  only  on 
Clark  “Cutaways”  won’t  crack  or  break  even  when 
used  on  stony  ground.  They  outlast  2  to  3  sets  of 
other  disks.  Unconditionally  guaranteed  for  3  years. 

Choice  of  cutout  or  solid  disks  same  price. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  which  tells  more 
about  the  Clark  "Cutaway”  Flexible  Double  Action 
Harrow  and  other  tillage  implements.  Valuable  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  also  sent  FREE. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

48  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book, 
“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Kama  . 

Address  . . . 


WANTED 
AT  ONCE! 

500  More  Rural  and  City 
Dealers 

Start  your  own  business  with  our  capi¬ 
tal.  It  pays  better  than  farming.  Buy  ev¬ 
erything  at  wholesale — sell  at  retail.  Be 
your  own  boss.  Make  all  the  profits  on 
everything  you  sell.  We  supply  everything 
- — Products,  Auto-Bodies,  Sample  Cases, 
Advertising  Matter,  Sales  and  Service 
Methods,  etc.  15  Factories  and  Service 
Branches.  Prompt  shipments.  Lowest 
freight  and  express  rates.  Superior  Raw- 
leigh  Quality,  old  established  demand,  low¬ 
est  prices,  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  no 
sale,  makes  easy  sales.  200  farm  and 
home  necessities,  all  guaranteed  the  best 
values.  Rawleigh’s  Superior  Sales  and 
Service  Methods  secure  most  business  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Over  42  million  Products  sold 
last  year.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  steady 
every  day  for  good  pay,  write  for  complete 
information  how  to  start  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  capital. 

W.’T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT.  C-37  RUR  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


USG  The  All-Purpose 
BOLENS  GardenTractor, 

Do  more  work  better,  easier,  cheaper 

Plow  -  Harrow  •  Seed  -  Cultivate  -  Spray  -  Mow" 
Lawn  Or  Field  —  run  feed  grinder,  wash  machine,  etc. 

— let  the  simple,  sturdy,  powerful  BOLENS  do  your 
work — eight  models — twenty-two  attachments  all 
instantly  interchangeable — patented  arch  axle  gives 
high  plant  clearance  —  offset  handle  and 
simple,  natural  tool  control  makes  close  culti¬ 
vating  easy. 

Turns  under 
own  power — boy  or  girl 
can  operate.  Full  guar¬ 
antee.  Known  every 
where — thousands  in  use. (4) 

Write  for  new  catalog  today. 
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Limestone  Pulverizers  and 
Swing  Hammer  Feed  Mills 

Try  them  out  on  your 
own  farm  before  paying. 

Write  for  free  literature 

O.  B.  WISE  CO. 
Knoxville  Tennessee 


HOT  BED 

CACII  Clear 

White  Pine 

Hardwood  Cross  Bar 


Size:  3x6—  Glazed  —  lVs  -  $2.88— lH  -  $3.58 

Three  rows  of  glass  cheaper — Open  if  you  wish. 
Buy  Direct  from  our  Mills 
WEBBER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
llemis  Road  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

White  Pine,  $1.60 — Redwood,  $1.40 

Well  mude  with  cross-bar,  ten¬ 
on  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  $2.65  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

My  schedule  for  dormant  spray  calls 
for  oil  for  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cher¬ 
ries,  with  the  currants  which  grow  as  an 
intercrop  also  getting  a  dose  of  oil  dope. 
This  will  be  mixed  with  a  pail  full  of 
very  hot  w’ater  in  which  a  cake  of  laun¬ 
dry  soap  has  been  dissolved  as  that  acts 
as  a  spreader  and  sticker. 

For  the  orchard  which  has  peaches  as 
fillers,  lime-sulphur  solution  will  be  used 
and  for  raspberries  a  mixture  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  as  I  do  not  like  either  oil  or  lime- 
sulphur  for  raspberry  canes.  This  will 
all  be  applied  in  March  if  the  weather  is 
at  all  favorable,  in  fact  wTe  have  used 
some  oil  spray  already  as  spraying  may 
be  done  any  time  when  it  will  dry  before 
freezing. 

For  fertilizer  I  shall  again  use  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  for  trees,  bushes,  vines, 
raspberries  and  garden,  as  it  gave  excel¬ 
lent  results  last  year  although  used 
sparingly.  On  a  low  place  of  black  soil 
which  will  be  planted  to  corn,  I  plan  to 
broadcast  hydrated  lime  after  the  ground 
is  litted,  and  use  either  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  plain  superphosphate  for  hill 
fertilizer.  One  thing  learned  last  year  is 
not  to  use  either  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
phosphate  directly  in  the  hill  as  it  calces 
with  moisture  and  thus  the  seeds  cannot 
force  their  sprouts  through  the  caked 
soil.  Just  what  to  use  on  the  potato 
patch  is  a  question  unless  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer,  as  I  have  never  used  chemical 
fertilizer  on  potatoes,  but  am  convinced 
it  is  a  good  thing. 

Experience  proves  that  such  crops  as 
potatoes,  Lima  beans,  soup  beans  and  cow 
peas  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  1  can 
raise  them,  yet  it  always  grinds  a  bit  to 
pay  out  real  money  for  such  things  when 
they  might  better  be  raised  at  home,  so 
this  year  will  again  see  a  planting  of 
these.  Last  year  my  Lima  beans  were 
apparently  a  failure  as  they  grew  poorly 
but  surprised  us  at  picking  time  by  yield¬ 
ing  a  line  lot  of  beans.  I  have  a  few 
blaclc-eye  cow  peas  which  are  the  aristo¬ 
crats  of  peadom  so  these  will  be  planted 
separately.  I  have  always  planted  the 
garden  in  wide  rows  for  horse  cultivation 
and  always  had  a  fine  calling  down  from 
the  missus  after  using  the  horse  cultiva¬ 
tor,  so  this  year  I  plan  to  go  back  to  the 
old  plan  of  small  gardens  and  a  line  of 
beds  down  one  side  with  pathways  and 
raised  beds.  In  these  beds  will  be  plant¬ 
ed  the  small  vegetables  such  as  radishes, 
lettuce,  table  carrots,  table  beets,  onion 
sets,  all  in  narrow  rows  for  hand  hoeing 
exclusively,  with  the  beds  just  wide 
enough  to  be  reached  on  both  sides  by 
hoeing  in  without  trampling  on  the  beds. 
It  makes  a  more  formal  garden  and 
means  much  hand  work,  but  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  horse  cultivator  does  dig  too 
deep  and  does  too  much  covering  for 
these  small  things.  It  is  the  way  Dad 
made  his  garden  and  he  was  a  famous 
gardener. 

We  finally  emptied  the  barrel  of  oil 
spray,  so  I  burned  it  out  to  get  rid  of  the 
oil,  cut  the  barrel  in  half,  set  the  half 
barrel  in  a  corner  where  the  kitchen 
meets  the  upright,  piled  many  sods 
around  the  tub,  finished  off  with  field 
stones,  and  thus  made  a  beauty  spot  out 
of  a  southeast  corner  which  had  been 
anything  but  beautiful.  In  that  tub  will 
be  planted  water  hyacinths  and  some 
goldfish  to  keep  wigglers  eaten,  so  I  an¬ 
ticipate  many  happy  moments  watching 
the  fish  play  and  feasting  my  eyes  on  the 
beauty  of  the  hyacinths.  This  is  the 
same  hyacinth  which  is  such  a  nuisance 
in  southern  streams  but  here  we  must 
pay  a  nice  price  for  roots. 

Black  walnut  is  native  in  this  section, 
but  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  trees. 
One  large  tree  at  the  yard  corner  bears 
very  small  nuts  while  a  tree  in  the  back 
ravine  bears  extra  large  nuts  but  not 
very  many.  In  fact  walnuts  have  been 
a  small  crop  here  for  several  years  now. 

Sliellbark  hickories  are  native,  too,  but 
folk  have  cut  them  for  wood  until  few 
are  left  and  those  in  pastures  and  not 
doing  much  in  the  nut  line.  I  never  did 
appreciate  the  beech  until  I  lived  Avest 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  there  were  no 
beeches,  and  missed  the  beauty  of  these 
trees.  They  are  native  here  with  some 
grand  specimens  in  the  few  spots  of 
virgin  timber,  and  generally  have  a  load 
of  nuts  to  delight  the  squirrels.  Down 
in  my  back  ravine  are  a  few  blue  beeches 
of  bitter  memory,  as  they  wrere  the  fav¬ 
orite  ammunition  of  those  old-time  school 
masters  who  believed  in  the  rod  as  a 
part  of  the  gospel.  Many  a  boy  of  the 
long  ago  made  his  initial  acquaintance 
with  the  blue  beech  via  the  seat  of  his 
pants. 

We  also  have  some  bushes  of  leather- 
wood,  while  spice  brush,  witch  hazel,  wild 
roses,  sassafras  and  sumac  are  plentiful 
all  of  these  furnishing  a  part  of  real  boy¬ 
hood  on  the  farm.  Gradually  we  are 
surrounding  ourselves  with  the  old-time 
perennials,  such  as  Phlox,  pinks,  colum¬ 
bines,  bleeding  hearts,  sweet  William  and 
garden  standbys  like  asparagus  and  rhu¬ 
barb,  all  of  these  being  a  part  of  a  real 
farm  home.  It  takes  time  to  make  a 
home  but  anybody  may  build  a  house. 
Berrien  Co.,  Mich,  l.  b.  reber. 


o  ne  pound  of  this 
new  seed  potato  dip 

treats  80  bushels 


TREATED 


jUNTREATED 


SemesXn  BEL 

^  >  »ta.u.S  **r_c*L 

Disinfectant  fo* 

^eed  Potatoes 


Say  good-bye  to  old 
“soak”  treatments! 

Stop  wasting  two 
hours  on  a  one -minute 
job!  Save  time  and  money  by 
treating  your  seed  potatoes  the 
new,  modern  way  — •  with  New 
Improved  Semesan  Bel. 

So  effective  that  one  pound  now 
treats  70  to  80  bushels — four 
times  as  much  seed  as  you  could 
treat  with  Semesan  Bel  last  year! 
Yet  so  economical  that  it  protects 
your  seed  for  as  little  as  l^c  per 
bushel — even  less  than  the  cost  of 
corrosive  sublimate  treatment! 


20%  INCREASE  WITH  IMPROVED  SEMESAN  BELt 
Above:  Yield  from  a  fraction  of  an  acre. 


Big  Yield  Increases 

H.  O.  Dickey,  Minnesota,  reports 
he  dug  a  20%  yield  increase  with 
Improved  Semesan  Bel.  In  Ohio, 
E.  C.  Hale  obtained  a  16%  in¬ 
crease.  Frank  French,  New  York, 
dug  13%  more  potatoes  from  his 
treated  acreage.  Practical  tests  in 
18  different  states  show  similar 
increases. 


Just  Dip  and  Plant 

Improved  Semesan  Bel  treatment 
is  quick  and  easy.  All  you  do  is  dip 
your  seed  and  plant.  But  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  simple  method  are 
tremendous!  Rhizoctonia  and  scab 
organisms  are  killed  on  the  seed. 
Your  stand  is  stronger,  healthier. 
You  get  a  cleaner,  larger  yield  per 
acre.  Without  seed  injury — without 
extra  labor — at  very  little  expense! 


Treat  Certified  Seed ,  Too 

All  seed  needs  Improved  Semesan 
Bel,  for  no  seed  is  entirely  disease- 
free.  You  can  treat  your  seed  for  as 
little  as  l^c  a  bushel,  and  even 
in  very  small  quantities  the  cost 
does  not  exceed  3c  a  bushel.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  pamphlet,  or  write 
Bayer  -  Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Department  66,  105  Hudson  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


CERESAN  for  seed  grains  and  cotton;  SEMESAN  JR. 
for  seed  corn;  SEMESAN  for  flowers  and  vegetables 


YOU  NEED  SEED  TREATMENT— THIS  YEAR  MORE  THAN  EVER! 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft . $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  red  cypress,  select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  coi  ners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti¬ 
vator.  Gardeners,  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Suburbanites,  Conn-  | 
try  Estates  and  Poultry  men. 

New  Lott)  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  I 


‘FASTEST-EASIEST  WstumpsLL 


-AND  YOU  MAKEBIG  SPARETIME  MONEY 

ONLY  10%  DOWN  If ' a  easy  to  clear 


—  EASY  PAYMENTS 


to  make  big:  money  with  a  Her¬ 
cules  one  man  Stump  Puller. 
Thousands  say  it  works  better, 
faster,  cheaper.  Tests  prove 
them  right.  Don't  delay —write  at 
once  for  valuable  booklet  and 
special  low  price  offer. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
3030  29th  St.,  Centerville,  fa. 


400 
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The  Ospraymo  Way  is  the 
Right  Way  to  Spray 


jy  ouble  tlie  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

Avoid  costly  delays.  Use  Ospraymo,  the  sturdy  sprayer  that  has 
automatic  agitators,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge.  Brushes  on 
revolving  paddles  keep  suction  strainers  clean — prevent  clogging 
and  lost  time. 

They  are  built  to  stand  hard  bumps  and  jolts.  H.  P.  Miller  of 
Grantsville,  Md.,  writes:  “The  Ospraymo  potato  sprayer  I 
bought  io  years  ago  is  still  doing  good  work.”  John  Smith,  West' 
port.  Mass.,  says:  “Used  your  traction  sprayer  29  years  and  still 
using  it.”  J.  Le  Roy  King  of  Tully,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Union  Leader  has 
been  going  all  spring  and  has  performed 
wonderfully  well.” 

They  make  two  bushels  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  As  high  as  600  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre  is  possible  if  you 
Spray  with  our  Ospraymo  Leader. 

We  make  a  sprayer  for  every  need. 

High  Pressure  guaranteed.  Let  us  tell 
you  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  We 
have  been  world  leaders  for  48  years. 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 
Dept.  2,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


Kills  Em  ! 


"Black  Leaf  40"  is  the  great  outstanding  enemy 
of  insect  pests.  Kills  by  contact,  also  by  fumes,  if 


y 

'it 


will  be  to 


you  have  never  used  "Black  Leaf  40" 
your  advantage  to  begin  doing  so. 

APHIS  .  .  .  LEAFHOPPER  .  .  .  THRIPS 

Protection  from  insect  damage  is  essential  if  you  expect  to  raise 
a  full,  profitable  crop  of  fruit,  vegetables  or  flowers.  For  over 
20  years  "Black  Leaf  40"  has  been  accepted  as  the  growers  best 
defense  against  Aphis,  Leafhoppers,  Thrips  and  other  insects. 

For  Poultry  Lice 

Use  "Black  Leaf  40".  You  do  not  need  to  handle  the  birds. 

Paint"  the  roosts  lightly  and  the  heat  from  the  birds'bodics 
gradually  releases  the  fumes  which  kill  the  lice. 

TO  KILL  MITES:  Spray  nests  and  inside  of  house 
with  “Black  Leaf  40”  according  to  directions. 

If  your  dealer  docs  not  have  it,  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation,  Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Black  Leaf  40 

JUST  "PAINT”  THE  ROOSTS 


DUTOX 

REG.  U.  S  PAT  OFF 


GRASSELLI  DUTON  (barium  fluosilicate) 
is  a  positive  control  for  most  beetles  and  leaf¬ 
eating  insects  on  vegetables,  fruit,  tobacco,  etc. 
It  does  not  merely  drive  them  away  (to  feed 
on  other  plants)  but  kills  them. 

DUTOX  is  not  an  arsenical.  It  will  not  injure  plants 
or  impair  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Can  be  used  as  a 
dust  or  spray.  Extensive  trials  by  State  Experiment 
Stations,  trained  experimenters  and  practical  growers 
indicate  that  DUTOX  will  satisfactorily  control  the 
insects  shown  below: 


MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE 
Japanese  Beetle 
Potato  Flea  Beetle 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle 
Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 
Diabrotica  Beetle 
Asparagus  Beetle 
Horseradish  Beetle 
Strawberry  Beetle 
Walnut  Husk  Fly 


Tobacco  Flea  Beetle 
Pepper  Beetle 
Egg-plant  Beetle 
Blister  Beetle 
Apple  Flea  Weevil 
Tobacco  Horn  Worm 
Tomato  Worm 
Cabbage  Worm 
Cut  Worms 
Codling  Moth,  Etc. 


Order  from  \jout  dealer — or  icrite  us  for  further  Information 


SAVES  CROPS 

1 
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The  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  Co* 

Incorporated 

Founded  1839  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dealers—  Write  for  DUTOX  proposition. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00 ,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  March  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  398) 
Jerusalem  cherry  should  also  be  sown 
now.  Pay  careful  atention  that  seed 
flats  are  not  allowed  to  become  dry. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings  should  he  in¬ 
serted  now,  choosing  the  healthy  growths 
springing  from  the  old  roots,  not  the 
loss  reliable  cuttings  which  originate  from 
the  cut-down  stem  of  the  old  plant.  The 
cuttings  should  he  about  two  inches  in 
length  and  should  be  cut  off  cleanly 
just  beneath  a  node.  Remove  the  lower 
leaves  so  that  they  will  not  decay  in 
the  ground  and  so  cause  the  stems  to 
rot  before  rooting.  I  find  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  to  dip  the  prepared  cuttings 
in  a  bath  of  insecticide  before  inserting 
them  in  the  sand.  Need  I  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  packing  the  sand  firm  about 
the  base  of  the  cutting?  Water  thoroughly 
after  completing  each  batch  and  shade 
from  bright  sunshine  until  roots  are 
emitted.  Take  particular  care  that  all 
are  correctly  labeled  with  the  name  of 
the  variety,  for  it  is  extremely  vexatious 
to  find  varieties  mixed  or  incorrectly 
named. 

Cuttings  of  Stevias,  Buddleia  Farqu- 
hari,  B.  asiatiea,  and  Erlangea  tomentosa 
(Winter  Ageratum)  will  make  splendid 
plants  for  the  Winter  months  if  inserted 
now  under  the  same  conditions  as  ad¬ 
vised  for  Chrysanthemums. 

Begonias  of  the  Winter-flowering  class 
root  readily  from  cuttings  taken  now, 
but  require  a  little  higher  temperature 
than  the  aforementioned.  Many  growers 
prefer  leaf  cuttings  taken  in  November 
or  December,  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  detect  any  advantage  these  possess 
over  ordinary  stem  cuttings. 

Those  whose  only  ‘greenhouse”  consists 
of  a  sun-room  or  window  should  not  he 
over  anxious  to  repot  their  plants  yet, 
it  is  better  to  wait  until  next  month, 
when  climatic  conditions  will  be  more 
favorable.  t.  h.  everett,  n.  d.  h. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— The  boyhood  home  of 
Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  will  be¬ 
come  a  State  park  under  a  law  signed 
March  12  by  Governor  Floyd  B.  Olson. 
The  measure  creates  the  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  State  Park  out  of  the  farm 
near  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  where  the 
famous  flier  lived  as  a  boy.  The  land 
will  be  deeded  to  the  State  by  Colonel 
Lindbergh  and  other  heirs  of  his  father, 
a  former  member  of  Congress  from  Min¬ 
nesota.  The  farm  home  lias  been  visited 
by  thousands  of  persons  since  the  aviator 
made  his  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris. 
Most  of  the  farm,  lying  along  the  hanks 
of  the  Mississippi  River  half  a  mile  from 
Little  Falls,  is  covered  with  growing 
timber. 

Canada  moved  March  Id  to  suppress 
a  gang  accused  of  helping  unnaturalized 
gangsters  to  defeat  deportation  to  Europe 
from  the  United  States.  Thomas  Mul- 
vey,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  announced 
that  Judge  Wallace,  of  Woodstock,  On¬ 
tario,  had  been  named  commissioner  to 
investigate.  The  mounted  police,  after 
15  months’  detective  work,  have  uncov¬ 
ered  ingenious  methods  to  defeat  the 
naturalization  laws,  Mr.  Mulvey  said. 
The  charge  that  the  conspirators  had 
aided  criminals  in  the  United  States 
was  made  in  Montreal,  where  Albert 
Chabot,  clerk  of  naturalization,  said  a 
$3,000,000  ring  centering  in  Montreal 
had  been  exposed  by  George  C.  Craft, 
official  of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men.  As  explained  in  Montreal, 
the  conspirators  sold  counterfeit  Cana¬ 
dian  citizenship  papers  to  criminals  in 
large  cities  of  the  United  States  when 
deportation  threatened.  The  criminals 
thereupon  were  shipped  across  the  line, 
returning  eventually  by  way  of  border 
cities. 

Benjamin  A.  Day,  Commissioner  oi' 
Immigration,  announced  on  Elis  Island 
New  York,  March  14,  that  instructions 
from  Commissioner  General  Harry  Hull 
in  Washington  placed  government  aid  at 
the  disposal  of  aliens  in  this  country 
who  found  economic  pressure  too  severe 
and  wanted  to  return  to  tlieir  native 
lands.  The  order,  which  will  be  carried 
out  with  funds  set  aside  from  the  Immi¬ 
gration  Department’s  regular  appropria¬ 
tion,  was  issued  under  a  law  passed  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  but  never  put  to  active 
use,  authorizing  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  furnish  passage  for  aliens  who 
have  become  “public  charges”  since  coin¬ 
ing  to  the  country.  Government  aid  is 
limited  to  those  aliens  who  have  been 
in  the  country  less  than  three  years.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  these  aliens  were 
not  deportees  in  the  regular  sense,  but 
that  the  plan  was  a  part  of  the  spirit  of 
the  immigration  laws  designed  to  lessen 
the  severity  of  economic  depressions  for 
the  advantage  of  citizens. 

Three  men  were  killed  March  14  when 
their  airplane  crashed  near  Paxin  Field, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  dead  were  Frank 
Rawlins,  Tom  Henderson  and  Dewey 
Odom,  all  of  Jacksonville.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Killinger,  county  physician,  who  exam¬ 
ined  the  plane  and  bodies,  said  the  craft 
was  a  rebuilt  one  and  was  not  airworthy. 

Five  persons  were  burned  to  death 
March  16  when  fire  destroyed  No.  3  cot¬ 
tage  at  the  private  sanitarium  of  Dr. 
William  L.  Bates,  Jamestown,  R.  I.  It 
is  not  known  how  the  fire  started.  The 
hospital  is  a  private  institution  and 
housed  17  patielits.  The  loss  was  set 
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at  $30,000.  Four  of  the  dead  patients 
were  mental  cases. 

At  least  20  men  are  believed  to  have 
been  lost  March  16  when  an  explosion  of 
blasting  powder  stored  in  her  hold  shat¬ 
tered  the  stern  of  the  586-ton  wooden 
sealing  steamer  Viking,  held  fast  in  an 
icefield  eight  miles  from  Horse  Island 
off  the  northeastern  coast  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  The  ship  was  being  used  by  a 
film  expedition.  Set  afire  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  the  Viking  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge  while  the  survivors  of  her  crew 
of  144  men  struggled  over  the  broken 
ice  toward  Horse  Island,  a  bleak  speck 
of  land  inhabited  only  by  a  few  hardy 
fishermen  and  their  families.  Some  of 
the  men  rescued  clung  to  wreckage  in 
the  icy  water  for  two  days  and  nights; 
others  walked  eight  miles  over  ice  fields 
before  reaching  Horse  Island,  where 
food  was  short  and  there  were  no  medi¬ 
cal  supplies.  The  Newfoundland  govern¬ 
ment  was  active  in  rescue  work. 

Miss  Patricia  I).  Morton,  of  Win¬ 
chester,  England,  will  reign  as  Queen 
Shenandoah  VIII  at  the  annual  apple 
blossom  festival  of  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley  at  Winchester,  Va.,  this  Spring. 
Selection  of  the  English  girl  to  rule 
over  the  picturesque  pageant  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Nelson  F.  Richards,  festival 
director,  who  said  the  fete  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  held  about  the  first  of  May.  The 
exact  date  will  be  governed  by  the  bloom¬ 
ing  of  the  12,000,000  apple  trees  of  the 
region  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

WASHINGTON.  —  The  decision  of 
France  and  Italy,  sympathetically  sup¬ 
ported  by  Great  Britain,  to  reduce  the  * 
size  of  their  future  battleships,  has  be¬ 
come  the  subject  of  renewed  conference 
between  the  State  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments,  it  was  announced  March  13,  hut 
there  was  little  likelihood  that  the  United 
States  would  join  an  “understanding” 
making  the  agreement  general.  The  Navy 
General  Board  is  said  to  be  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  35, 000-ton  battleships 
are  essential  to  meet  American  needs, 
while  the  announcement  was  authorized 
at  the  State  Department  that  this  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  the  present,  at  least,  would 
stand  by  its  policy  against  reducing  the 
size  of  capital  ships  as  enunciated  at 
the  London  conference  a  year  ago.  Great 
Britain,  with  its  extensive  system  of 
bases,  has  been  urging  such  a  reduction 
since  the  Geneva  conference  in  1927. 

President  Hoover  will  make  a  trip  to 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  on 
board  the  battleship  Arizona,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  White  House  March  14. 
This  will  be  the  first  vacation  of  the 
President  since  assuming  office,  with  the 
exception  of  a  seven-day  fishing  trip  to 
Florida  something  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  trial  run  of  the  Arizona  has  been 
scheduled  to  the  Caribbean  to  start  on 
March  17.  The  journey  will  give  the 
President  an  opportunity  to  confer  with 
Governor  Roosevelt  at  Porto  Rico.  On 
the  return  voyage  the  President  will  stop 
off  at  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  has  been  recently  transferred 
by  the  President’s  order  from  the  navy 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

With  first  reports  to  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  showing  substantial 
decreases  in  income  tax  returns  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  Treasury  was  noti¬ 
fied  March  17  by  Brigadier  General 
Frank  T.  Ilines,  administrator  of  vet¬ 
erans’  affairs,  that  at  least  $1,000,000,000 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  demands 
of  World  War  veterans  for  the  50  per 
cent  loans  on  service  certificates  author¬ 
ized  by  the  last  Congress.  On  the  basis 
of  this,  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  announced  that  addi¬ 
tional  Treasury  financing  probably  would 
he  necessary  to  take  care  of  these  loans 
in  advance  of  the  regular  May  financing 
program.  Secretary  Mellon  said  that  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  furnish  approxi¬ 
mately  $500,000,000  by  April  11  to  take 
care  of  application  for  increased  loans 
received  up  to  March  14. 


Experience  with  Peach  Borers 

I  am  giving  my  experience  with  23 
acres  of  Elberta  peaches  in  Miller  Co., 
Ark.,  to  solve  the  borer  question. 

I  first  made  tubes  of  building  paper 
run  through  boiling  coal-tar.  They  were 
18  inches  long  and  four  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  When  rolled  into  tubes  they  were 
tied  with  a  string  to  keep  them  from 
unrolling  until  the  tar  was  set,  and  they 
were  solid  tubes.  These  tubes  were  put 
over  the  deheaded  trees  as  they  were 
set  out,  and  sunk  into  the  ground  about 
three  inches.  This  protected  the  trees 
perfectly  till  the  trees  grew  so  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  them.  No  borers 
reached  the  trees  in  this  period  of  about 
three  years. 

From  this  period  late  in  the  Fall  the 
dirt  was  all  removed  from  the  trees  down 
near  the  roots  over  a  space  of  20  inches 
in  diameter.  Early  in  the  Spring  this 
dirt  was  replaced  and  extra  dirt  added 
till  there  was  a  nice  cone  about  the  tree 
reaching  12  inches  above  the  level  of 
surrounding  ground.  Late  in  the  Fall, 
again  this  dirt  was  carefully  removed. 
All  the  little  -borers  which  were  imme¬ 
diately  around,  or  sticking  to  the  trees 
were  destroyed,  and  the  tree  was  left 
in  the  same  shape  for  Winter  as  on  the 
previous  Fall.  This  process  was  followed 
while  the  orchard  remained  in  my  pos¬ 
session  without  injuries  by  borers. 

Maryland.  G.  H,  fitz-randolph. 
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Nothing  else  can  do 
this  job 

Fertilizer  has  got  to  grow  your 
crop  profitably  —  and  it  can’t  do  this 
job  with  anything  but  plant  food. 

Pitch  your  crop  on  plant  food,  not  on 
cheapness.  Buy  plant  food — the  best 
you  can  use,  the  best  you  can  afford,  in 
a  good  fertilizer  mixed  right.  Buy  V-C 
fertilizer  and  get  the  plant  food  that 
will  grow  your  crop  profitably. 

FERTILIZERS 

V 

Virglnia-Carolina  Chemical  Corp. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Sales  offices  in  seventeen  cities 
Dealers  at  all  distribution  points 


G^-V0« 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Poultrymen,  Gardners. Florists.  Nurs¬ 
eries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Suburbanites. 

MAKES  WORK  EASY 

Eliminates  hand  push-hoe  work, 
weeding,  hoeing, and  the  one  horse 
cultivator.  Mows  lawns  or  cut3 
hay  and  weeds. 

BELT  JOBS 

(  Runs  power  ma¬ 
chinery,  pumps, 
grinders,  saws, 
wash  machines. 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 

EASY  TERMS 

Our  installment  plan  makes  it  easy  to 
own  a  Standard  NOW,  and  let  it  pay 
for  itself  with  labor  savings. 

3|  H.P.  Engine 

Gives  ample  Power 
for  thorough  work 
Rugged-reliable 

Walk  or  Ride 

Walking  or 
Riding  Equip. 

FREE 
CATALOG 

Write  Today, 
for  Illustrated 
Catalog  &  Easy 
Payment  Plan 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3262  Como  Ave.  2469  Chestnut  St. 


New  York,  N.Y, 

192  Cedar  St. 


It  Does  All  the 
Back  work.  Arm  work 
Leg  work 
of  Man  and  Team 


TEjL  All  the  arm-tiring,  leg-wearying,  back- 
'  r  breaking  work  of  tilling  the  soil  is  done 
by  the  new  Centaur  improved  6-10  h.p.  tractor. 
The  new  spring-equal  ized  steering  makes 
handling  easy,  especially  on  the  turns. 

If  you  farm  50  acres  or  less,  this  tractor  will 
save  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  farm,  truck  farm, 
orchard  or  vineyard.  It  plows,  discs,  harrows, 
plants  and  cultivates,  makes  the  small  farm  a 
real  power  farm  while  the  operator  rides. 
Send  the  coupon  for  complete  information. 

CENTAUR  TRACTOR  CORPORATION 


15  Main  Street  Greenwich,  Ohio 

Send  me  folder  on  Centaur  Tractors  and  Tools. 

Name _ _ _ - _ 

County _ _ _ State - 


Live  Notes  from  Kansas 

It  snowed  here  today  (March  1),  for 
the  6th  time  this  Winter.  About  one 
inch  fell,  all  of  the  other  five  melted  in 
just  a  short  time  and  this  is  going  the 
same  way. 

I  see  letters  from  a  good  many  States, 
but  have  noticed  none  from  Kansas.  My 
folks  came  from  Ohio  on  the  great  lakes. 
This  paper  has  been  in  the  family  a  good 
many  years.  My  oldest  brother  once 
got  a  premium  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  by 
raising  the  most  corn  on  one  acre. 

I  wish  to  learn  whether  any  reader 
has  Colfax  strawberry?  When  I  was 
a  girl,  father  had  it,  and  it  continued 
the  strawberry  season  for  six  weeks.  It 
had  a  very  long  stem,  was  dark  red  and 
juicy.  He  got  the  plants  from  some¬ 
where  in  the  East.  We  have  lost  it  and 
I  would  like  very  much  to  get  a  start 
again.  Mother  and  I  gathered  and  sold 
one  Summer  from  two  not  large  beds 
enough  to  buy  a  Bain  wagon  and  a 
\\  heeler  and  Wilson  sewing  machine. 

Douglas  Co.,  Kansas  mrs.  j.  j.  h. 

This  was  a  seedling  grown  by  Schuyler 
Colfax  (afterward  Vice-president)  of 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  in  1S55  and  was  in 
considerable  use  around  1S70.  It  had 
imperfect  flowers,  made  numerous  plants, 
was  vigorous,  tall  and  productive.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  now 
growing  it. 


Codling  Moth  Outlook 

S.  W.  Herman,  entomologist  of  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  station,  says  that  the  19(10 
apple  crop  in  New  York,  particularly 
that  from  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
showed  an  unusual  amount  of  damage 
from  the  codling  moth  in  wormy  and 
stung  fruit  and  that  a  similar  situation 
is  reported  from  neighboring  States  and 
Canada.  The  abnormal  seasonal  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  Summer  of  1930  were 
to  a  large  degree  responsible  for  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  this  insect.  The  codling  moth 
continues  to  be  the  insect  of  major  im¬ 
portance  in  New  York  apple  orchards, 
as  the  experience  of  many  growers 
las  demonstrated,  even  during  exceptional 
seasons.  Orchards  in  which  much  wormy 
fruit  was  in  evidence  in  1930  probably 
have  an  unusually  large  carry-over  of  the 
pest  for  next  year,  and  the  1931  spray 
program  should  be  planned  accordingly. 

To  combat  the  abnormal  codling  moth 
population  present  in  1930,  one  additional 
spray  was  necessary,  making  four  cover 
sprays  for  the  insect.  With  the  extra 
scab  application  in  June,  there  was  a 
total  of  five  Summer  sprays  recommended 
after  the  regular  calyx  application  for 
western  New  York  orchards.  Because  of 
the  hot  dry  weather,  there  was  some  fear 
of  spray  injury,  and  not  all  growers 
applied  the  full  schedule  of  sprays. 


The  Cheery  Song  Sparrow 

Going  down  the  cellar  stairs  this  morn¬ 
ing,  at  the  turn  of  the  landing  my  eyes 
sought  the  window  and  its  familiar  scene 
of  snow-covered  lawn  and  garden.  There 
only  a  few  inches  outside  the  pane  was 
the  cheeriest  and  plumpiest  of  song  spar¬ 
rows  busily  engaged  in  making  a  break¬ 
fast  from  the  crumbs  shaken  from  the 
tablecloth  only  a  few  minutes  before. 
Lightly  and  daintily,  he  moved  about 
seeming  eager  to  not  miss  one  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  tiny.  All  unconscious  of  being 
observed  he  turned  about  repeatedly  giv¬ 
ing  abundant  opportunity  to  note  the 
markings  of  his  breast  and  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  his  sharp  eyes.  The  temperature 
a  few  feet  above  his  head  read  11  degrees 
above  zero,  and  the  wind  was  northwest, 
all  of  which  seemed  not  a  whit  to  dis¬ 
turb  or  dismay  him,  or  in  any  way  to 
east  down  his  good  spirits  and  zest  to 
begin  his  day.  Delightedly  did  I  watch 
him  till  the  ship’s  bell  clock  on  the  fire¬ 
place  mantel  rang  out  eight  o’clock,  warn¬ 
ing  me  of  countless  duties  awaiting  me, 
and  I  left  our  merry  little  friend  feeling 
much  heartened,  and  as  if  truly  Spring 
must  be  just  around  the  corner.  G.  h. 

Rhode  Island. 


Butternut  Sap 

We  heard  the  statement  made  that  it 
was  possible  to  make  maple  syrup  or 
sugar  by  the  tapping  of  the  butternut 
tree.  I  am  country  born  and  that  is  some¬ 
thing  new  under  the  sun  if  so.  F.  H.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  true  that  both  butternut  and 
lickory  sap  are  sweet.  We  have  known 
of  these  trees  being  tapped  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  However,  the  amount  of  sap  ob¬ 
tained  is  so  small  that  it  seldom  pays. 


TOP  mil  SSIM. 

is  vital  to  WHEAT  this  year 


In 


Bags  at  left  contain  16  bu.  of  wheat  made  on  1  acre  fer¬ 
tilized  with  250  lbs.  of  2-10-3.  Bags  at  right  contain  31.7  bu. 
made  on  1  acre  with  same  fertilizer,  PLUS  100  lbs.  Chilean 
Nitrate,  a  net  gain  of  15.7  bu.  on  1  acre  due  to  Chilean. 
F arm  of  T.  P.  Conner,  Millersburg,  O. 

THIS  YEAR  every  foot  of  land  must  do  more 
than  ever  ...  if  your  investment  and  hard 
work  are  going  to  show  you  a  profit.  This 
year  you’ll  need  extra  bushels  on  each  acre  to  bring 
costs  down  below  present  market  prices. 

That  means  liberal  yield-increasing  applications 
of  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  .  .  .  the  extra  bushels  it 
makes,  pay  back  its  cost  with  plenty  to  spare. 

Top  dress  winter  wheat  and  other  small  grains 
with  Chilean.  It  supplies  quick-acting  nitrogen,  just 
when  the  crops  are  hungry  for  it,  and  need  it  to  get 
off  to  a  good  start.  It  strengthens  the  plants,  pushes 
them  ahead  and  greatly  increases  the  yield.  100  to 
200  lbs.  per  acre  .  .  .  that’s  all.  But  it  makes  all  the 
difference  between  money-farming  and — the  other 
kind. 

Chilean  is  IVatura.  Nitrate 

When  Nature  made  Chilean  Nitrate,  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  she  undoubtedly  had  you  in  mind.  Else 
why  did  she  fashion  this  super-nitrate,  with  its 
Nitrogen,  Iodine,  Boron,  Magnesium,  Potassium, 
Calcium  . . .  each  one  a  plant  food  in  itself?  Nature 
made  Chilean  Nitrate  to  help  you  make  your 
crops  —  Safely!  Surely!  Profitably!  Chilean  is 
Nitrogen  PLUS  .  .  .  that’s  why  it  is  so  much  more 
effective. 


IVew  lOO  lb.  Hag:  Lowest  Price 

Chilean  is  now  packed  in  100  lb.  bags  for  greater  conven¬ 
ience.  Easier  handling.  Better  condition  of  bag  and  con¬ 
tents.  And  the  price  is  lowest  in  many  years,  combining 
economy  with  convenience.  Chilean  comes  in  two  forms 
—  Original  Chilean  (Crystals)  and  Champion  Brand  (the 
pellet  nitrate). 

.  Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
writing  for  literature  or  information ,  please  refer  to  Ad  No.  G-20 


A  FRAME  siO") 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  W  S 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


V 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa, 
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Riding 
Ideal 
Latest  ard  ut¬ 
most  in  Ter- 
racer-Grader. 
Reverses  or 
blade, 
any  angla 


Martin  Models 

now  lead  the  world  in 
Ditching— Terracing— Grading 
.mi _  B  There’s  a 


Ride  till  yoa 

finish  job. 


Martin 

for  Every 


finish  job. 
Front  and 
rear  rolling 
coulters. 


Need  & 
Purse 


ATerrace  your  land, 
jf  Stop  soil  washing  and  fer- 
m ar  tilizer  loss. Double  crops.  Martin 
leads  in  fast,  easy  operation. 
Hr  Makes  ditches,  drainage, irriga- 
j  tion.  Terraces  proper  height.  In 
r  any  soil  with  horses  or  tractor. 
$37.50and  up.  Send  for  fine  catalog. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co. 
Box  34.  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


Model 
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%  Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
Btalk.  All  year  usefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 
Invaluable  on  road.  Irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  etc 
Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  tor  free  booklet. 

^  Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04.  Remit  in  money 
order,  express  order,  personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


BECAUSE  of  the  drought  last  season,  spraying 
was  not  done  so  thoroughly  as  in  former  j’ears. 
The  hokl-over  of  codling  moth  is  thus  greater  than 
usual  both  in  wormy  fruit  and  wintering  adults 
elsewhere.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  eastern  apple 
growers  were  expected  to  spray  only  twice  at  the 
most  for  this  insect,  and  many  used  only  the  one 
calyx  spray.  Lately  “sideworm’’  infestation  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  four  or  five  Summer 
sprays  are  now  needed  to  handle  the  codling  moth. 
It  is  clearly  important  to  kill  as  many  of  these 
worms  as  possible,  whether  by  poison  spray  or  de¬ 
struction  of  drops,  many  of  which  contain  a  worm. 
Ilogs  will  take  care  of  the  drops  where  it  is  feasi¬ 
ble  to  let  them  run  in  the  orchard.  As  every  female 
moth  lays  around  50  eggs,  it  is  easy  to  figure  the 
probable  benefit  in  disposing  of  a  bushel  of  drops. 

* 

TO  a  good  many  New  Yorkers,  Spring  begins  the 
day  the  great  annual  flower  show  opens.  This 
year  the  opening  day  was  raw  and  threatening, 
with  a  blustery  east  wind  catching  one  around  the 
corners,  but  the  great  building  on  Lexington  Avenue 
was  as  every  year,  an  abode  of  perennial  Spring. 
The  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  dollar  to  visit 
the  show  have  grown  in  number  year  by  year ;  in 
1930  the  attendance  was  greater  than  at  the  auto¬ 
mobile  show,  so,  even  in  this  mechanical  age,  the 
longing  for  green  things  growing  still  survives.  The 
apartment  dweller  who  grows  a  single  hyacinth  in  a 
glass  sees  here  sheets  of  blue,  pink  and  white,  daz¬ 
zling  drifts  of  tulips,  and  formal  gardens  with  a  riot 
of  roses  transforming  *  larc  h  into  the  heart  of  June. 
We  always  look  for  the  tall  Acacias  with  their 
feathery  foam  of  soft  yellow  that  make  wandering 
Australians  homesick  for  the  wattle  bloom  of  their 
own  land,  and  for  the  orchids,  gorgeous,  fantastic, 
almost  incredible  in  their  strange  variations  of  form 
and  color.  Everyone  goes  to  the  flower  show — 
pride,  power  and  money  rub  elbows  with  poverty  and 
toil,  drawn  together  by  a  common  interest  which 
survives  from  youth  to  age,  and  we  realize  again 
the  wisdom  of  the  great  Elizabethan  who  said : 
“God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden,  and  it  is 
the  purest  of  human  pleasures.” 

* 

HE  Pennsylvania  law  regarding  housing  of  bees 
in  modern  hives  is  to  be  strictly  enforced.  Last 
year  84  prosecutions  were  made  for  violations,  and 
the  State  authorities  are  specially  anxious  that  all 
who  keep  bees  should  know  these  requirements.  The 
reasons  for  these  precautions  are  that  it  is  only 
in  modern  movable  frame  hives  that  proper  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control  of  disease  can  be  secured.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  all  who  keep  bees  that  the  menace  of 
foul  brood  and  other  diseases  should  be  done  away 
with. 

* 

HE  Gates-Thistleth waite  bill  now  before  the 
New  York  Legislature  exempts  municipal  water 
conduits  in  the  country  from  taxation.  The  cities 
come  out  into  the  country,  condemn  farm  and  other 
lands,  build  dams,  flood  the  territory,  build  conduits 
to  the  city,  cutting  our  farms  and  crossing  our  roads, 
condemning  our  property  for  their  use.  This  system 
creates  a  realty  asset  in  the  country  for  the  city. 
Now  the  Legislature  proposes  to  exempt  them  from 
taxation.  These  assets  produce  a  revenue  and  a 
profit  for  the  city.  On  what  possible  theory  can  the 
Legislature  exempt  these  profit-producing  piopeities 
from  taxation  while  imposing  a  tax  on  the  non¬ 
profit  producing  lands  that  the  conduits  pass 
through?  The  effect  of  course  would  be  not  only  to 
save  taxes  for  the  cities,  but  to  increase  the  taxes 
on  the  farms  in  the  townships  and  counties  in  which 


these  conduits  and  dams  are  situated.  We  doubt  if 
this  bill  has  a  chance  with  the  Legislature,  but  un¬ 
expected  things  sometimes  happen,  and  while  every 
country  community  does  not  have  a  water  system, 
the  principle  involved  is  important  enough  to  justify 
every  farmer  in  the  State  in  protesting  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  against  a  bill  intended  to  exempt  this  impor¬ 
tant  profit-producing  property  from  its  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden. 

* 

ERRY  growers  in  the  South  had  their  calcula¬ 
tions  upset  by  the  frost  of  March  9  which  killed 
the  blossoms  and  many  of  the  berries  in  Louisiana, 
which  is  the  main  source  of  the  Spring  supply  of 
strawberries.  Florida  shippers  in  the  Sanford  dis¬ 
trict  will  get  a  little  more  money  during  what  is  left 
of  their  season.  Louisiana  will  come  back,  but  will 
be  two  weeks  late,  which  means  not  many  southern 
berries  up  North  until  April  and  May.  Then,  not 
only  Louisiana  but  the  Carolinas  and  other  second 
early  States  will  be  shipping  heavily.  Nearly  half 
the  Carolina  berries  probably  will  be  moved  to  mar¬ 
ket  by  motor  truck.  Last  year  they  raised  only  a 
light  crop  in  that  section  but,  with  prices  running  at 
$4  to  $6  per  crate,  they  probably  made  a  profit  of 
about  $1.50  a  crate  or  $75  an  acre  on  the  rather 
light  average  yield  obtained.  Strawberry  growers 
did  very  well  last  season.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
the  berries  will  sell  for  this  year.  So  far  as  the 
average  goes  and  considering  the  drought  and  Win¬ 
ter  damage  to  the  plants,  the  production  will  be 
rather  light.  On  the  other  hand,  so  many  things  are 
selling  low  that  growers  hardly  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  Florida  producers  have  been  getting  one  to 
four  cents  per  pint  higher  this  season.  Their  crop 
was  light  and  not  very  good  in  quality.  Most  south¬ 
ern  produce  has  sold  low  this  Spring  because  of 
large  supply  and  the  slow  demand  in  northern 
markets. 

* 

HAT  is  a  clear  and  thoughtful  statement  about 
the  sheep  industry  in  New  York  State  by  Mr. 
Williams,  on  page  404.  He  has  seen  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  business  during  50  years  of  farming, 
and  has  no  disposition  to  drop  the  sheep  because 
they  are  not  profitable  every  year.  Practically  all 
crops  could  be  discarded  at  times  on  that  account. 
Farming  is  a  matter  of  thinking  things  over  and 
adapting  ourselves  and  our  farms  to  conditions  as 
they  come  along.  Sheep  have  a  place  with  us  now, 
as  they  always  have. 

* 

HE  leather  industry  has  suffered  11  years  of 
depression,  but  improved  conditions  are  pre¬ 
dicted  as  the  result  of  a  new  discovery  which  will 
utilize  leather  as  a  floor  covering.  This  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  research  work  by  Dr.  John  Arthur  Wilson, 
a  consulting  tanner  and  chemist  of  Milwaukee, 
who  recently  received  a  medal  from  the  American 
Chemical  Society  for  his  outstanding  achievement 
in  colloid  chemistry  applied  to  leather  and  sanita¬ 
tion.  The  new  floor  covering,  Dr.  Wilson  explained, 
will  be  cut  into  squares  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
and  cemented  to  the  floor  base.  It  will  produce  a 
tiled  glass  parquet  effect,  and  may  be  glossed  and 
colored  as  shoes  are  now.  It  will  have  added 
resiliency,  he  said,  “because  there  is  nothing  like 
leather  pounding  on  leather.”  It  will  cost  about  two 
dollars  a  yard.  Other'  new  uses  will  have  to  be 
found  for  leather,  Dr.  Wilson  said,  if  the  industry 
is  to  recover.  He  blames  tanners  for  failure  to  study 
intensively  the  properties  and  possible  uses  of  their 
product.  The  present  oversupply,  he  said,  is  caused 
also  by  the  fact  that  people  consume  meat  faster 
than  they  use  leath.r  and,  consequently,  there  is 
no  market  for  the  surplus  hides.  Another  possible 
use  for  leather  is  as  a  shock  absorber  on  automo¬ 
biles  and  railway  cars,  where  it  will  prove  superior 
to  rubber,  he  said.  The  depression  in  the  leather 
business  has  been  a  very  serious  matter  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  stockmen,  and  such  work  as  Dr.  Wilson’s 
will  prove  of  far-reaching  value  to  them.  The  use 
of  leather  substitutes  in  many  manufactures,  and 
the  changed  styles  in  women's  footwear,  all  work 
against  honest  leather.  We  should  welcome  any 
economic  use  that  increases  demand,  and  stresses 
the  value  of  the  product. 

THE  interest  of  northern  vegetable  growers  is 
centered  largely  in  the  potato  situation.  One 
strong  feature  is  the  fact  that  not  far  from  half  of 
the  remaining  holdings  available  for  shipment  are 
in  the  Far  West.  A  year  ago  about  three-fourths  of 
the  shipping  stock  was  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
fairly  near  the  great  markets.  Some  of  the  western 
stock,  especially  the  No.  2,  will  never  be  shipped  if 
prices  are  very  low.  Western  potatoes  left  are 
Burbanks  and  similar  varieties,  mostly  large  baking 


stock,  which  are  not  generally  wanted  for  all  uses 
in  eastern  markets.  Potato  shipments  from  Maine 
are  only  about  10  per  cent  behind  last  season's 
figures.  It  may  be  that  the  State  will  approach 
nearer  the  output  of  last  season  than  anybody  ex¬ 
pected.  An  average  of  the  estimates  would  indicate 
about  51,000  cars  compared  with  61,000  last  season. 
The  other  New  England  States  have  shipped  many 
more  cars  of  potatoes  this  year  than  last,  and  it  may 
be  that  Maine's  crop  was  underestimated  somewhat. 
Usually  when  the  price  is  high  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while,  the  growers  manage  to  discover  a  sur¬ 
prising  quantity  of  potatoes  available  for  shipment 
near  the  end  of  the  season.  At  present  the  growers 
are  getting  about  $1.S0  per  barrel  in  bulk.  This 
price  is  not  much  above  one  cent  a  pound  but  prob¬ 
ably  is  enough  to  bring  out  fairly  liberal  shipments. 
The  carrot  crop,  like  the  onion  crop,  has  been  giving 
its  owners  some  cause  for  disappointment  this  sea¬ 
son.  The  market  has  been  draggy  throughout  and 
sales  hard  to  make.  Eastern  growers  have  been 
receiving  as  little  as  40  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  sacked 
carrots  in  large  lots.  Of  course,  there  is  not  much 
in  this  price  to  tempt  the  grower  to  ship  carrots 
provided  he  has  a  dairy  herd  to  consume  them. 
Taking  out  the  cost  of  the  sack  and  marketing  ex¬ 
penses,  the  prices  have  been  very  low  this  Spring. 

* 

RHODE  Island  has  suffered  severely  from  forest 
fires,  which  have  destroyed  new  planting  as 
well  as  old  growth.  Agricultural  Commissioner 
Lewis  is  actively  working  toward  more  setting  of 
trees  on  the  available  land  and  better  management 
of  the  plantations,  so  that  the  chance  of  damage 
from  fire  shall  be  lessened.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  adaptability  of  much  of  this  land  to  white  pine, 
now  one  of  our  most  valuable  woods.  The  State  of¬ 
fers  facilities  for  getting  suitable  trees,  and  is  in 
position  to  quote  prices  to  residents  who  are  in¬ 
terested. 

* 

HINSDALE,  Mass.,  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  Union  tells  how  the  ox  team  came 
to  the  front  as  a  carrier  of  mail  after  the  recent 
snow  and  blow,  which  piled  the  roads  with  drifts, 
so  that  the  stage  driver  could  not  get  through. 
Patrick  Doyle,  a  farmer  living  between  Peru  and 
Worthington  in  Berkshire  County,  yoked  his  cattle 
and  started  for  Hinsdale,  several  miles  away,  for 
groceries  and  various  errands  given  him  by  neigh¬ 
bors  as  he  stopped  here  and  there.  After  resting 
the  oxen  he  started  back  with  groceries  and  mail : 

The  oxen’s  arrival  with  the  mail  was  the  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  The  squeaky  yoke,  as  the  ani¬ 
mals  lumbered  along,  and  the  maple  whip  with  long 
rawhide  lash  brought  older  people’s  minds  back  to  the 
days  of  long  ago.  Pat  Doyle  with  his  well-broken  pair 
of  three-year-old,  Tom  and  Jerry,  gives  evidence  that 
there  is  something  in  that  old  form  of  transportation  in 
an  emergency. 

The  reference  to  that  “squeaky  yoke,”  as  the  oxen 
were  laboring  hard  in  it,  will  be  recognized  by  all 
who  have  known  the  ox  team,  though  it  may  have 
been  in  boyhood. 


Brevities 

“The  Lake  and  the  Hill,”  page  391. 

One  motor  bus  line  carried  25,000,000  passengers  in 
1930. 

Raw  silk  is  now  being  canned.  It  keeps  in  better 
condition  that  way. 

Wool  imports  at  Boston  for  week  ending  March  14 
were  1,386,800  lbs. 

Ohio  farmers  cut.  about  2,500,000  cords  of  wood  for 
fuel  annually. 

We  annually  import  900,000,000  pounds  of  jute  bur¬ 
lap  for  potato  sacks,  etc. 

“From  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitable¬ 
ness,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 

Ice  consumption  during  the  year  in  this  country  is 
practically  65,000,000  tons. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  milk  dealers  are  arranging  to  dis¬ 
tribute  frozen  orange  juice  to  their  milk  customers. 

Our  average  daily  production  of  crude  oil  for  week 
ending  March  14  was  2,190,550  barrels. 

Canada  is  rapidly  increasing  its  production  of  in¬ 
dustrial  chemicals,  including  fertilizers. 

Bolivia  has  now  decided  to  pay  its  Senators  and 
Representatives  by  the  day.  It  would  seem  difficult  to 
compute  daily  wages  for  some  legislators  on  the  basis 
of  work  accomplished. 

New  York  City  is  no  place  for  a  girl  without  a  job. 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries  are  advising  jobless  girls  from 
out  of  town  to  go  back  home,  and  urging  country  and 
small-town  girls  to  stay  away  from  the  city.  Under 
present  unemployment  conditions  their  coming  will  only 
add  to  the  city’s  problems. 

Japan  imported  2,161.000  tons  of  fertilizer  last  year, 
some  of  the  items  being,  in  tons :  Nitrate.  3.084 ;  sul¬ 
phate  cyanide,  7,699;  calcium  cyanide,  2.664;  sulphate 
ammonia,  119,624;  phosphoric  rock,  12,011;  animal 
bone,  1,774;  bonemeal,  2,276;  bean  cake,  57,731;  cotton¬ 
seed  refuse,  5,032 ;  rape  seed  refuse,  2.716 ;  other  oil 
refuse,  936 ;  other  fertilizers,  6,714. 
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Have  Progressives  a  Program? 

THE  progressives  in  Congress  are  members  of  the 
two  dominant  political  parties.  They  come 
largely  from  the  Middle  West.  They  are  criticized 
by  political  partisans  because  they  adhere  to  their 
parties  and  yet  condemn  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  parties  and  vote  against  bills  which  the  leaders 
of  their  own  party  desire  to  enact  into  law.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  They  have 
an  enthusiasm  and  ardor  for  improvement  in  our 
social,  political  and  economic  national  life,  and  ir¬ 
respective  of  their  personal  fortunes  in  their  parties 
they  have  the  courage  to  fight  for  the  principles  and 
policies  in  which  they  have  faith.  They  are  not  al¬ 
ways  in  agreement  as  to  details  even  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  others  to  agree 
with  all  or  even  any  of  their  convictions  to  admit 
that  what  might  be  considered  their  extreme  views 
have  the  effect  of  producing  broader  discussion,  and 
better  understanding  of  our  national  problems  tliah 
a  blind  following  of  partisan  leaders.  The  next  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  so  evenly  divided  between  the  domi¬ 
nant  parties,  the  insurgents  will  probably  have  a 
balance  of  power,  and  their  position  on  national 
questions  will  have  more  significance  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  It  is  a  general  experience  that  men  of  radical 
tendencies  modify  their  positions  when  they  are  in¬ 
trusted  with  power  and  placed  in  positions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  the  result  is  a  more  progressive 
movement  without  hasty  or  unwise  disturbances  of 
existing  conditions. 

Recently  these  progressives  or  insurgents,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  held  a  two-day  open  parley  in 
Washington.  Unfortunately  they  developed  no 
definite  program  for  the  future,  but  they  did  give 
wider  publicity  to  the  policies  which  they  had 
previously  expressed  in  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
there  is  an  intimation  that  with  public  discussion  in 
the  meantime,  a  definite  program  may  be  developed 
before  Congress  meets  again  in  December. 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  is  one  of  the  most  ag¬ 
gressive  spokesmen  of  the  progressive  group.  At  the 
conference  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  charged 
a  coterie  of  capitalists  and  speculators  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  slump  of  1929  and  the  business 
depression  that  followed.  He  said  that  a  survey  of 
25  leading  stocks  shows  that  investors  lost  $16,000,- 
000,000  within  a  few  months,  that  the  capitalists  had 
robbed  these  investors  of  their  life  savings,  and 
drove  some  into  beggary  and  others  into  suicide 
graves.  He  said  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  capi¬ 
talistic  countries  of  the  world  have  a  maximum  of 
15,000,000  out  of  employment,  and  5,000,000  to  7,- 
000,000  people  in  this  country  out  of  work,  and  that 
economists  have  reported  900,000.000  people  in  the 
world  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  the  face  of  this 
situation,  we  have  a  surplus  of  food,  fuel  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  We  also  have  the  problem  of  saving  these  hun¬ 
gry  millions  from  cold  and  hunger. 

He  did  not,  he  said,  attack  capital  or  wealth.  He 
would  let  the  people  who  have  wealth  keep  it,  but 
estimates  that  4  per  cent  of  the  people  own  80  per 
cent  of  the  wealth.  Of  the  120,000.000  in  the  United 
States  80,000,000  have  an  income  of  less  than  $1,000 
a  year.  No  wonder  wealth  and  capital  complains 
that  their  markets  are  disappearing.  The  markets 
disappear,  he  insisted,  because  these  millions  do 
not  have  the  capacity  to  buy. 

Senator  Borah  quoted  both  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  platforms  of  192S  to  prove  that  we  were 
pledged  to  put  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  other 
industries.  Two  years  have  passed  and  no  definite 
progress  has  been  made.  The  Federal  Farm  Board, 
he  said,  had  failed.  Cost  of  distribution  had  not 
been  reduced  as  promised,  nor  prices  increased. 
Taxes  had  increased,  direct  taxes  taking  up  one- 
third  of  the  farm  products.  He  renewed  his  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  debenture  plan  as  a  help,  but  did  not 
expect  it  to  solve  the  whole  problem.  He  advised 
full  discussion  during  the  recess  and  suggested  that 
legislators  go  back  to  Congress  with  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  in  December. 

As  the  matter  now  stands  none  of  the  parties  have 
any  definite  program.  If  the  progressives  have  one, 
the  sooner  it  is  released  for  discussion  the  better. 


The  Dirt  Roads 

AT  the  hearing  in  Albany  on  March  10  on  the 
farm-to-market  highway  project,  evidence  was 
presented  to  show  that  during  the  30-year  period 
irom  1900  to  1930,  the  21,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
State  with  mud  roads  decreased  $215,000,000  in 
value,  while  7,000,000  acres  on  the  State  roads  in¬ 
creased  $100,000,000.  If  the  back  country  roads  had 
been  drained  and  surfaced,  the  value  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  lands  would  have  increased  $15.58  an  acre  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  L.  Tinnet,  who  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  for  Cornell  University,  The  farms  on  these 


back  roads  paid  taxes  to  help  build  the  State  roads. 
The  time  has  come  now  when  they  should  begin  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  State  road  system.  The 
present  plan  is  to  spend  $10,000,000  a  year  to  con¬ 
struct  8  per  cent  of  back  country  roads  in  each 
township.  There  are  45,000  miles  of  these  roads, 
all  of  which  would  be  drained,  and  surfaced  and 
waterproof  in  12 y2  years  on  this  plan.  After  help¬ 
ing  pay  for  the  State  roads  while  trudging  through 
the  mud  themselves,  the  people  on  the  dirt  roads 
should  not  be  taxed  to  improve  these  mud  roads 
now.  They  will  necessarily  be  obliged  to  pay  their 
share  like  other  people  of  the  State  not  only  to 
build  and  maintain  this  45,000  miles  of  road,  but 
also  for  the  other  35.000  miles  of  road  in  the  State 
as  well,  and  it  is  unfair  to  expect  them  to  tax  their 
farms  for  the  local  road  improvement  while  paying 
indirect  tax  to  build  and  support  roads  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  State.  The  proposed  authorization  of  a 
$100,000,000  bond  issue  to  improve  these  back  roads 
over  a  period  of  10  years  would  put  the  expense  on 
the  State,  where  it  belongs.  We  are  spending  money 
pretty  freely  for  new  unproductive  projects  which 
can  never  bring  in  returns.  This  is  an  investment 
that  will  increase  the  assets  of  the  State,  and  in¬ 
crease  its  annual  revenues,  not  only  in  auto  license 
fees  and  gas  tax,  but  also  in  the  increased  produc¬ 
tion  from  these  farms  because  of  the  encouragement 
and*  lower  costs  of  shipping  the  products  of  these 
farms  over  improved  roads. 


February  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers 
reporting  for  February,  are  as  follows : 

Unity  Assn.,  (Buffalo  net  price  at  farm)  .$1.84 


Sheffield  Farms  .  2.005 

Dairymen's  League  .  1.70 


The  League  deductions  were  10  cents  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness  and  6  cents  for  expenses,  mak¬ 
ing  the  gross  price  $1.86  for  February. 

Buffalo  is  in  the  400-mile  zone  with  a  16-cent 
freight  differential,  making  the  Sheffield  price  at 
Buffalo  $1,845  and  the  League  price  at  the  same 
place  $1.64. 


Chief  Big  Lake  Speaks 

It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  read  the  many  fine  testi¬ 
monials  from  the  tourists  on  last  year’s  Coast  to  Coast 
trip,  but  in  my  ease,  as  their  chief,  I  thought  my  first 
should  be  a  more  practical  one.  I  have  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  secure  subscriptions  but  I  could  not  get  started. 
I  did  not  depend  upon  words  or  thoughts  but  used  my 
many  souvenirs  to  charm  them. 

I  decided  that  my  first  communication  should  include 
subscriptions.  But  in  a  day  or  two  I  hope  to  have 
time  to  comment  on  our  great  adventure  last  Summer. 

Albany  Co.,  X.  Y.  david  h.  smith. 

AT  GLACIER  Park  Mr.  Smith  was  inducted  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  Tribe  of  Blackfeet  In¬ 
dians  under  the  name  of  Chief  Big  Lake.  Every¬ 
one  had  a  delightful  time  and  it  is  quite  fitting  that 
the  chief  should  endeavor  to  get  some  recruits,  and 
we  appreciate  the  effort.  This  year  we  are  going  a 
little  farther  into  Glacier  Park  and  will  have  equal¬ 
ly  as  enjoyable  a  time.  The  details  are  practically 
worked  out  and  the  literature  is  promised  in  the 
near  future.  It  takes  some  time  to  get  it  in  shape 
and  have  train  schedules  right.  Keep  it  in  mind  and 
plan  to  spend  two  weeks  with  us  on  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  Second  Coast  to  Coast  Tour. 


From  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  a  favorable  Winter  in  Western  New 
York,  except  for  a  shortage  of  water,  now  terminated. 
There  has-  been  snow  enough  to  protect  wheat,  but  not 
enough  to  drift  and  interfere  with  travel  except  in  a 
few  isolated  sections.  Extreme  cold  weather  has  been 
limited  to  a  few  zero  mornings. 

On  March  S  and  9  came  the  heaviest  snow  of  the 
Winter,  from  10  to  12  inches  on  the  level.  Our  wells 
and  cisterns  have  been  filled  from  thawing  of  former 
snows,  and  we  are  not  hauling  water  for  stock,  as  we 
did  most  of  the  time  last  Fall. 

I  have  recently  looked  over  the  diary  of  an  old 
gentleman  who  died  many  years  ago,  and  who  built  the 
house  in  which  I  am  spending  the  Winter.  He  de¬ 
scribes  joining  with  two  of  his  neighbor  farmers  in 
1S25,  hauling  their  wheat  to  the  canal  at  Pittsford,  36 
miles  away,  and  there  loading  the  first  canal  boat  with 
grain  produced  in  this  section.  The  load  consisted  of 
1,200  bushels  of  choice  wheat. 

When  loaded,  one  of  their  number  went  with  the 
shipment  to  Troy  where  the  wheat  was  sold  at  a  price 
which  netted  the  growers  five  shillings  and  one  cent 
per  bushel  after  all  expenses  were  paid,  which  the  ship¬ 
pers  considered  a  very  satisfactory  price. 

In  1820  he  exchanged  eight  bushels  of  wheat  for  one 
barrel  of  salt,  and  in  1821  and  1S22,  he  drew  his  wheat 
to  Littleville  in  the  town  of  Avon,  N.  Y.,  selling  for 
three  shillings  per  bushel  to  get  money  with  which  to 
pay  his  taxes. 


Millers  are  paying  80  cents  per  bushel  for  wheat 
for  grinding.  The  general  market  is  only  70  or  72 
cents  per  bushel,  but  we  do  not  any  longer  haul  it  30 
miles  to  market  with  horses.  Timothy  hay  and  good 
mixed  hay  are  in  demand  at  $12  to  $14  per  ton  baled, 
with  Alfalfa  at  $16  baled.  The  re  is  little  call  for  over¬ 
ripe  Timothy,  or  the  lower  grades  of  feeding  hay. 

Fed  lambs  sell  for  $7  and  $8,  and  good  breeding  ewes 
bring  around  $8  each  with  old  or  thin  ewes  much 
cheaper. 

Not  for  many  years  have  there  been  so  few  farm 
auctions  during  February  and  early  March.  Farmers 
are  staying  on  their  farms  and  planning  to  get  in  with 
the  general  up-swing  in  business,  and  do  their  part  to 
have  a  prosperous  year.  g.  e.  h# 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


joDDers  ot  fruits  and  Vegetables  Must 
Be  Licensed  Under  Federal  Law 

Many  jobbers  who  have  not  applied  for  government 
licenses  under  the  terms  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act,  in  the  belief  that  the  law  does  not  af¬ 
fect  them  because  their  purchases  are  made  from  local 
receivers  ot  fruits  and  vegetables,  must  be  licensed  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  There  are  instances,  says  the  Solicitor,  when 
jobbers  may  be  construed  to  be  doing  an  interstate 
business  m  fruits  and  vegetables  even  though  the 
financial  transaction  is  between  the  jobber  and  a  local 
receiver,  as  in  a  case  where  the  receiver  has  obtained 
pi od uce  from  producers  or  shippers  in  another  State. 

In  view  of  this  opinion  the  department  urges  all 
firms  or  individuals  doing  a  jobbing  business  in  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  make  application  for  licenses  under 
tiie  1  erishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  enclosing 
a  check  for  $10  payable  to  the  Disbursing  Clerk  of  the 
U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Nova  Scotia  Apples 

The  apple  industry  of  the  Annapolis  Valley,  Nova 
Scotia,  got  into  such  a  bad  condition  that  the  Provincial 
Government  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  and 
make  recommendations  on  what  would  be  best  to  do. 

The  commission  recommended  a  system  of  organized 
co-operation.  The  government  was  asked  to  appoint 
a  manager  for  the  proposed  organization  and  to  pay  his 
salary  for  five  years.  It  was  anticipated  that  it  would 
take  this  much  time  to  complete  the  organization  and 
get  it  well  started. 

The  government  did  not  commit  itself  to  the  financial 
obligations  recommended  in  the  commission's  report  and 
insists  that  the  fruit  growers  be  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  report  before  asking  governmental 
assistance.  Ibis  postpones  indefinitely  the  recommen¬ 
dation. 

At  the  fruit  growers’  association,  where  the  matter 
was  brought  up  to  get  the  voice  of  the  fruit  growers  on 
it,  the  vote  was  202  in  favor,  48  against,  and  30  in 
favor  of  adoption  with  reservations. 

In  effect  the  government  was  asked  to  act  as  god¬ 
father  to  a  scheme  of  co-operation,  to  push  it  through, 
and  put  up  the  money.  It  had  sense  enough  to  refuse' 
The  government  would  be  better  advised,  if  it  exercised 
similar  caution  on  the  numberless  schemes  recommended 
by  its  bureau  of  officials  in  the  department  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

I  agree  with  you  most  heartily  on  the  question  of 
large-scale  vs.  small-scale  production  in  farming,  as 
discussed  in  The  It.  X.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago.  Yet  every¬ 
thing  here  in  the  apple  industry  points,  at  present,  to 
large-scale  production,  not  with  the  best  prospects  of 
success  though.  p.  j.  shaw. 

Nova  bcotia. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Stocks  of  wheat,  rye  and  barley  on  Pennsylvania 
farms  March  1  are  above  average  for  that  date,  but 
corn  and  oat  stocks  are  short  and,  of  all  grains  except 
barley,  the  percentage  shipped  out  of  the  counties  where 
grown  is  the  lowest  on  record,  according  to  the  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  Service,  Harrisburg.  The  small 
percentage  of  crops  shipped  out  this  year  is  due  not 
only  to  the  low  production  of  those  crops  affected  bv 
the  drought  but  also  to  the  enforced  use  for  feed  oil 
the  farm  of  such  crops  as  were  harvested  before  the 
drought  became  severe. 

Milk  production  per  cow  March  1  shows  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  from  both  a  month  previous  and  a  year  ago. 
Egg  production  per  he  nincreased  markedly  during  the 
month  but  is  still  below  production  on  March  1,  1930. 
Prices  received  by  Pennsylvania  farmers  for  hogs,  beef 
cattle  and  veal  calves  were  lower  and  sheep  and  lamb 
prices  higher  on  February  15  than  a  month  previous. 
Egg  prices  are  still  declining,  the  February  15  farm 
price  being  only  20  cents,  but  the  price  of  butterfat  re¬ 
mains  the  same  at  2S  cents  per  pound. 

The  estimate  of  the  merchantable  quality  of  the  1930 
corn  crop  is  but  slightly  lower  than  that  made  last  No¬ 
vember.  Most  of  the  crop  went  into  cribs  in  good  con¬ 
dition  and  there  was  less  than  average  deterioration 
during  the  Winter  months.  Last  year's  corn  crop  was 
very  short  and  both  stocks  on  hand  and  the  percentage 
shipped  or  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  county'  where  grown 
are  the  lowest  on  record. 

Wheat  prospects  are  very  much  in  doubt,  the  condi¬ 
tion  on  March  1  being  the  lowest  on  record  for  that 
date.  Many  fields  never  came  up  in  the  Fall ;  some  an* 
being  plowed  down  now  and  others  may  be  plowed  down 
later.  Prospects  are  particularly  unpromising  in  those 
counties  most  seriously  affected  by  the  drought  last  year. 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  farms  are  above  average;  the 
crop  was  large  and  the  price  unsatisfactory.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  the  crop  which  has  been  or  will  be  moved 
out  of  the  county  where  produced  is  the  lowest  on  rec¬ 
ord.  On  account  of  the  shortage  of  corn,  almost  half 
of  the  crop  is  being  fed  to  livestock  this  year. 

Barley  production  is  still  increasing  in  Pennsylvania. 
Stocks  on  hand  are  above  average,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  crop  for  shipment  is  the  highest  on  record. 


By  combixed  rail  and  air  service,  it  is  now  possible 
to  leave  New  York  at  6:30  P.  M„  and  reach  Chicago 
at  9  :50  the  next  morning. 

Gov.  Roosevelt  has  signed  the  Smith  bill,  providing 
that  the  N.  5.  State  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
establish  standards  for  grading  all  farm  products. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Remarks  by  a  Sheep  Man 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  let¬ 
ters  in  last  week’s  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to 
the  sheep  industry,  particularly  the  one 
from  Mr.  Clark.  Such  letters  from  prac¬ 
tical  sheep  men  are  worth  a  great  deal 
more  to  sheep  growers  than  the  matters 
sent  out  by  the  swivel  chair  people. 

I  have  been  a  keeper  of  sheep,  like 
Abel  of  old,  for  more  than  50  years.  I 
have  seen  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  Cleveland’s  time.  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  yearling  ewes  at  $3 ;  lambs  at 
$1.50  each,  sold  wool  at  12c.  In  that 
time  sheep  were  shipped  to  market  by 
the  wholesale.  It  is  said  the  commission 
men  in  New  York  would  open  the  doors 
and  out  would  come  first  the  old  ram, 
then  the  breeding  ewes  and  then  the 
lambs. 

During  a  political  parade  in  those  times 

I  saw  a  sheep  man  in  the  line  of  march 
fastened  to  a  long  yoke,  a  set  of  a 
Merino  ram’s  horns,  skull  and  all.  The 
business  was  depressed  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  talk  was  that  sheep  were  never  go¬ 
ing  to  be  worth  anything  again.  Since 
that  time  I  have  sold  lambs  at  110  lbs. 
weight  at  17c;  wool  at  77c;  have  paid 
as  high  as  $18  for  yearling  ewes  and 
have  had  100  ewes  bring  in  gross  around 
$2,000,  equal  to  the  interest  on  $50,000 
at  4  per  cent.  We  are  in  another  period 
of  depression  now.  Farmers  are  getting 
rid  of  their  sheep  and  not  buying  young 
sheep.  The  town  of  Middlesex,  which 
contains  more  sheep  than  any  other  town 
in  Yates  County,  is  full  of  old  ewes  and 
old  horses.  Whether  sheep  and  wool  will 
ever  come  back  under  the  present  style 
of  women's  wearing  apparel  deponent 
sayeth  not. 

We  are  going  to  hang  on  to  the  sheep 
for  the  good  they  have  done.  I  pur¬ 
chased  100  yearling  ewes  27  years  ago  at 
$15  per  head,  which  was  an  unlucky 
thing  to  do,  but  1  sold  the  old  flock  at  $7, 
which  helped  out  some.  I  sold  my 
lambs  a  year  ago  at  $10  per  head  and 
did  not  feed  this  year  and  sold  at  8  cents. 
We  are  30  miles  from  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Dealers  from  there  truck  them  mostly  to 
that  market. 

I  pooled  my  wool  last  year,  800  lbs., 
and  secured  $115  on  the  shipment.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  sold  yet.  Buyers  are  talk¬ 
ing  15  cents  for  this  year’s  clip.  I  have 
not  heard  as  yet  what  the  plans  of  the 
National  Wool  Market  Association  are. 

All  kinds  of  farm  produce  is  low  in 
this  section  but  not  as  low  as  20  and  30 
years  ago.  All  crops  were  good  except 
corn,  beans  and  potatoes,  which  were 
cut  by  the  drought.  Farmers  have  drawn 
water  to  stock  up  to  February  20.  To¬ 
day,  March  9,  we  have  10  inches  of  wet 
snow  on  the  ground.  Farmers  have  a 
large  stock  of  barley  and  oats  on  hand 
with  no  market  for  these  grains.  Hay  is 
worth  $15  to  $20  per  ton;  red  kidney 
beans  $8  per  cwt.  California  red  kid¬ 
ney  beans  are  being  shipped  in  for  seed  at 

II  cents  per  pound.  Seed  men  are  put¬ 
ting  out  seed,  agreeing  to  pay  6*4  cents 
for  the  product  this  Fall.  Best  hired  men 
are  getting  $50  per  month,  house  rent, 
firewood,  hog,  cow  keep,  50  hens  kept, 
etc.,  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  price  of 
farm  products.  Farmers  are  inclined  to 
be  optimistic  and  try  another  round. 

I  think  1  have  been  a  subscriber  over 
10  years.  I  was  a  friend  and  admirer 
of  the  late  Mr.  Collingwood.  lie  was  a 
great  man.  When  he  passed  away  agri¬ 
culture  lost  a  good  man.  I  have  been 
over  50  years  a  farmer  and  43  years  on 
the  same  farm.  L.  c.  williams. 

Y'ates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Caring  for  Small  Flock 
of  Sheep 

A  flock  of  50  to  75  head  is  generally  kept 
by  the  average  run  of  diversified  farmers. 
When  starting  the  Winter  the  sheep  man 
should  have  18  to  30  tons  of  clover  or 
Alfalfa  hay  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  10 
to  12  tons  of  bright  bean  pods.  Where 
bean  pods  are  not  fed,  about  25  to  40 
tons  of  hay  would  be  sufficient.  He  should 
also  have  an  ample  supply  of  the  stock 
sugar  beets  and  rutabaga  turnips.  These 
are  the  best  succulents  that  can  be  fed. 

To  the  beginner  it  might  seem  that  the 


Winter  care  of  sheep  involves  a  great 
deal  more  responsibility  and  attention 
than  at  other  times,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  There  is  however  more  system  or 
daily  routine  in  Winter,  regularity  in 
feeding  and  watering  being  the  principal 
matters  to  be  considered.  Of  course,  ex¬ 
ercise  and  condition  of  quarters  are  of  no 
small  account. 

When  the  sheep  are  brought  into  the 
Winter  quarters  they  should  not  he  in 
a  warm  place,  as  this  will  bring  on  pul¬ 
monary  troubles  quicker  than  anything 
else.  The  quarters  should  have  plenty  of 
ventilation,  but  this  should  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  draft.  A  drafty  sheep  house 
would  be  very  dangerous  to  the  physical 


condition  of  the  sheep  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  cause  a  great  loss  before  the  Spring 
months  come.  Fresh  air  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  through  windows  or  overhead 
openings. 

Exercise  is  very  important,  hence  close 
penning  is  not  advisable.  The  barn  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  sheep  may  go  to 
and  from  the  shelter  at  will.  Where  this 
is  impossible  they  should  be  allowed  to 
run  in  the  yard  from  one  to  two  hours 
daily,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  inside  when  the  weather  is  stormy. 
The  exercise  is'  most  important  to  the 
future  lamb  crop,  as  the  ewe  must  have 
plenty  of  exercise  and  must  not  be  kept 
in  too  high  a  condition  before  lambing. 
The  pen  should  be  kept  well  bedded.  The 
rams  should  be  kept  in  separate  pens  by 
themselves  and  sheep  of  different  ages  of 


both  sexes  should  have  different  pens  for 
feeding  differently.  The  young  stock 
should  be  fed  almost  as  much  grain  as 
they  will  clean  up  quickly,  or  in  other 
words  about  two  pounds  per  day.  It  is 
a  great  deal  easier  to  develop  a  sheep  be¬ 
fore  it  is  a  year  old  rather  than  to  half 
starve  it  and  then  feed  it  a  great  deal 
heavier  the  rest  of  its  life  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition.  This  does  not  mean  that 
by  feeding  a  lot  of  grain  while  young 
it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  any  after 
a  sheep  is  matured.  As  I  said  before, 
ewes  which  are  due  to  lamb  in  the  Spring 
should  be  fed  very  little  grain.  If  a  ewe 
is  fed  heavily  it  will  cause  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  at  lambing  time.  All  of  the 
sheep  should  be  fed  about  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  hay  and  the  same  amount 
of  bean  pods  per  day,  or  about  five  pounds 
of  hay  alone.  The  ewes  should  have  one 
and  one-half  to  two  pounds  of  sugar 
beets  per  day,  while  the  rams  should  re¬ 


ceive  about  the  same  amount  of  turnips. 
Sugar  beets  should  never  be  fed  to  rams 
as  the  sugar  forms  crystals  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  which  cannot  be  passed. 

After  lambing  the  ewe  should  have  al¬ 
most  all  the  grain  she  can  eat.  However, 
one  should  be  very  careful  in  feeding  a 
ewe  with  a  new  born  lamb  as  too  much 
grain  for  the  first  10  days  to  two  weeks 
is  very  likely  to  cause  milk  fever,  caked 
udders  and  very  often  the  loss  of  the 
ewe.  A  little  bran  and  a  few  oats  are 
very  good  to  start  on  until  she  can  be 
fed  the  regular  ration.  A  very  good  ra¬ 
tion  is  as  follows ;  two  parts  of  oats,  two 
of  bran,  one  of  corn,  one  of  wheat,  one- 
half  part  of  poor  beans  (free  from 
stones),  one-half  part  of  oil  meal  or  oil 
cake  and  one  part  of  stock  molasses. 

After  the  young  lambs  are  about  two 
weeks  old  a  creep  should  be  built  for  them 
so  they  may  go  from  their  mother  to  the 


creep  and  vice  versa.  A  little  bran  mixed 
with  molasses  is  very  good  to  start  them 
on  and  should  be  kept  before  them  at  all 
times.  As  they  become  older  they  can  be 
fed  grain  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
eat  the  regular  sheep  ration. 

Feeding  should  be  very  regular,  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  one  should  not 
vary  the  amount  unless  it  is  to  be 
changed  permanently.  They  should  have 
an  abundance  of  clean  water  at  all  times. 
The  barn  should  be  kept  at  a  cool  tem¬ 
perature  but  not  cold  enough  to  freeze 
the  water. 

If  a  farmer  likes  sheep,  feeds  and 
waters  them  regular,  has  good  shelter  for 
them  and  follows  somewhat  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
cannot  succeed  in  the  sheep  business. 

The  above  photo  was  taken  on  March 


15,  at  weaning  time,  showing  our  Dorset 
lambs,  born  in  October  and  November. 
The  average  weight,  at  the  time  the  photo 
was  taken,  was  86  pounds.  The  largest 
lamb  weighed  106  pounds  and  the  small¬ 
est  71  pounds.  All  were  twins  except 
three. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  Howard  j.  hill. 


Those  Maine  Sheep 

On  page  115  is  an  article  on  sheep  in 
Maine.  In  the  cut  the  sheep  look  like 
Merinos.  They  will  flourish  in  large 
droves  all  right  and  if  the  owners  stick 
to  the  Merino  they  will  succeed,  but  if 
they  get  to  crossing  on  the  coarse  wools 
they  will  have  plenty  of  trouble  with  va¬ 
rious  diseases.  Probably  these  men  un¬ 
derstand  that  and  will  stick  to  the 
Merino  breed.  I  am  only  speaking  as  a 
precaution,  as  I  sincerely  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  on  the  right  track.  If  they 
do  make  a  cross,  the  Lincoln  is  the  most 


desirable,  but  they  should  get  back  to 
the  Merino  and  not  continue  with  the 
coarse  wool  ram.  I  have  had  experience 
in  Vermont.  c.  A.  chapman. 


Sudan  Grass  for  Hay  or  Pasture 

Sudan  grass  offers  New  York  State 
farmers  an  opportunity  to  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  the  drought  of  1930  has 
brought  to  them.  Many  meadows  went 
into  the  Winter  in  poor  condition.  Pas¬ 
tures  in  New  York  State  also  suffered 
severely  from  the  dry  weather  and,  as  a 
result,  the  roots  of  most  of  the  pasture 
plants  are  weak. 

S.  D.  Trescott,  of  Chemung  County, 
had  a  few  acres  of  Sudan  grass  on  his 
farm  last  year.  His  experience  with  this 
crop  will  be  of  interest  to  other  New 
York  State  farmers.  On  Sept.  1  Mr. 
Trescott  states  that  the  second  growth  of 
Sudan  grass  coming  on  after  the  first 
crop  has  been  harvested  for  hay  was  the 
only  green  spot  on  his  farm.  His  farm  is 
located  on  gravelly  soil  and  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  the  drought.  The  Sudan 
grass  withstood  the  dry  weather  much 
better  than  a  field  of  millet  which  ad¬ 
joined  it. 

Mr.  Trescott's  experience  with  Sudan 
grass  prompts  us  to  suggest  its  use  as 
an  emergency  hay  crop  and  as  an  emerg¬ 
ency  pasture  crop.  As  hay,  it  has  much 
the  same  feeding  value  as  Timothy,  and 
as  a  pasture  crop  it  is  practically  the 
only  crop  that  if  sown  during  May  fur¬ 
nishes  abundant  pasture  for  cows  during 
July  ami  August  of  the  same  season. 
Sudan  grass  should  be  sown  during  the 
latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  part  of 
June,  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  lbs.  of  seed 
per  acre.  A  grain  drill  set  to  sow  two 
pecks  of  wheat  will  sow  between  20  and 
25  lbs.  of  Sudan  grass  per  acre. 

Sudan  grass  sown  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  the  first  part  of  June,  should  be 
ready  to  pasture  by  the  first  of  July.  If 
pastured  judiciously,  it  will  make  a  con¬ 
tinuous  growth  until  killed  by  frost  in 
the  Fall. 

Being  related  to  the  sorghums,  Sudan 
grass  is  just  sweet  enough  to  be  pala¬ 
table.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in 
pasturing  Sudan  grass  that  has  been  se¬ 
verely  injured  by  drought  or  frost. 

There  is  a  considerable  period  of  time 
over  which  Sudan  grass  may  be  cut  for 
hay.  This  period  ranges  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  first  heads  until  the  seed 
is  in  the  soft  dough  stage.  Sudan  grass 
is  usually  cut  with  the  mowing  machine, 
and  after  partially  curing  in  the  swath, 
is  placed  in  the  windrow  and  then  in  the 
cock.  It  is  somewhat  slow  in  curing,  but 
the  leaves  do  not  shatter  off  easily,  nor 
do  a  few  light  rains  do  much  damage. 
Usually  one  hay  crop  and  a  second  crop 
for  pasture  is  secured.  l.  h.  w. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Lower  Meat  Prices 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that 
retail  prices  of  meats  in  this  country 
dropped  five  cents  per  pound,  or  14  per 
cent  during  the  year  ending  December 
1930. 

Fresh  pork  prices,  including  loins, 
hams,  shoulders,  and  spareribs,  declined 
from  24  to  42  per  cent. 

Prices  of  cured  pork  cuts,  including 
smoked  hams,  smoked  bacon,  smoked  pic¬ 
nics,  bellies,  fat  back,  and  lard  had  de¬ 
clined  up  to  31  per  cent.  Lamb  and 
mutton  carcasses  were  down  from  22  to 
34  per  cent. 

Charles  D.  Carey,  of  Wyoming,  in  a 
statement  to  the  National  Live  Stock 
and  meat  Board,  thus  analyses  the  all- 
around  reduction  in  price  of  a  1,000- 
pound  good  grade  live  steers.  The  steer 
sold  for  $30  less  during  the  first  six  weeks 
of  this  year  than  it  did  during  the  same 
period  in  1929,  he  said.  The  carcass  of 
this  steer,  which  would  weigh  580  pounds, 
brought  $30.74  less  than  two  years  ago. 
The  trimmed  salable  retail  cuts  totalling 
only  464  pounds  were  bought  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  $38151  less  than  an  equal 
amount  of  meat  of  the  same  quality 
would  have  cost  during  the  period  in 
question  in  1929. 


Pennsylvania  Dairy  News 

Seventy-seven  Pennsylvania  associa¬ 
tions  tested  27,346  cows  in  January,  C. 
R.  Gearhart,  dairy  extension  specialist  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  says.  Of 
these,  4,S40  cows  produced  more  than 
40  pounds  of  butterfat  and  6,028  gave 


A  Bunch  of  Dorset  Lambs 


Paul  Rolfsmeier  and  Mary  LucUe  Bess,  a  purebred  Jersey  coto  which  recently 
broke  the  world  records  of  her  breed  for  milk  and  butterfat  production  by  a 
senior  two-year-old  cow,  305 -day  official  test  by  yieldiny  761.13  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  13.216  pounds  of  milk,  the  equivalent  of  951  pounds  of  butter,  6,146  quarts 
of  milk.  Paul  and  Herman  Rolfsmeier,  her  joint  owners  are  the  sons  of  Mrs. 

Katherine  Rolfsmeier,  Seward,  Neb. 
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more  than  1,000  pounds  of  milk  each  for 
the  month.  In  the  40-pound  group  1,882 
exceeded  50  pounds  of  fat  each,  and  3,424 
of  the  heavy  milkers  gave  more  than 
1,200  pounds. 

Two  Chester  County  associations  led 
in  the  number  of  cows  tested.  Chester 
Valley  was  first  with  688,  and  Coventry 
second  with  667.  The  Wayne  County 
association  led  in  number  of  40-pound 
butterfat  producers  with  136.  Three  as¬ 
sociations  with  123  cows  each  tied  for 
second  place.  The  groups  were  Buffalo 
Valley  Xo.  1  of  Union  County,  Coventry 
of  Chester  County,  and  Cumberland  No. 
1.  The  last  named  association  was  first 
in  1,000-pound  milkers  with  201,  and 
Western  Berks  had  170.  Herds  were  im¬ 
proved  during  the  month  by  the  sale  of 
264  cows  found  unprofitable  by  the  tests. 


Feed  at  Calving 

Heavy  feeding  is  not  essential  to  high 
milk  production  immediately  after  fresh¬ 
ening.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  at 
calving  time  there  has  been  a  decided 
change  in  the  course  of  the  blood  stream, 
and,  wrhile  a  cow  may  show  no  physical 
evidence  of  having  been  through  any 
strain  whatever,  nevertheless  there  has 
been  a  considerable  burden  imposed  upon 
her  system. 

The  mere  act  of  calving  is  enough 
stimulation  to  take  care  of  the  milk  flow 
at  that  time.  Nature  intended  the  cow 
to  produce  milk  for  her  calf  and  she 
will  do  so  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity 
irrespective  of  whether  she  gets  a  milk- 
producing  ration  for  the  first  few  weeks. 

Such  being  the  case  the  aim  should 
be  to  feed  her  a  good  maintenance  ration 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  so  that 
her  system  may  be  gradually  built  up  to 
normal  strength  without  placing  on  it 
the  extra  task  of  assimilating  large 
amounts  of  high  protein  grain.  After  her 
system  has  become  adjusted  to  milk  pro¬ 
duction  an  increase  in  protein  should  be 
slowly  made  until  at  six  weeks  the  cow 
may  be  on  full  feed. 

Feeding  in  this  manner  gives  the  cow 
an  opportunity  to  re-adjust  her  body  so 
that  she  is  able  to  stand  the  strain  of 
high  milk  production  without  suffering 
that  sharp  drop  in  milk  yield  which  so 
often  follows  heavy  feeding  immediately 
after  calving.  Walter  a.  cook. 

Rhode  Island. 


Milk  Powder  for  Calves 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  taking  care 
of  replacements  in  the  average  dairy  herd 
that  is  producing  milk  for  either  a  retail 
or  wholesale  fluid  market,  has.  been  the 
question  of  the  high  cost  of  raising  calves, 
and  the  objection  of  the  herd  owner  to 
putting  milk  having  a  cash  value  into 
calves  that  will  show  no  immediate 
monetary  returns. 

Skim-milk  powder  has  changed  this 
Situation  to  a  very  marked  extent.  We 
do  not  now  recall  ever  having  heard  much 
about  the  use  of  skim-milk  powder  until 
the  time  of  the  World  War.  It  was  about 
that  time  that  a  neighboring  farmer  told 
us  of  having  secured  a  few  barrels  of 
skim-milk  powder  that  had  become  wet 
and  then  had  hardened.  He  had  it  re¬ 
ground  for  feeding  to  pigs,  but,  on  the 
chance  that  it  might  be  good  for  a  calf, 
he  experimented  on  one  animal.  Condi¬ 
tions  seemed  to  warant  further  experi¬ 
ments  with  skim-milk  powder  that  was  in 
good  condition.  He  secured  more  of  it. 
and  since  then  had  used  it  to  a  large 
extent.  We  started  using  it  eight  years 
ago  and  found  that  our  calves  were  grown 
cheaply  and  developed  fully  as  well  on 
skim-milk  powder  and  water  as  they  had 
when  we  were  separating  a  considerable 
quantity  of  milk  to  provide  skim-milk  for 
the  calves,  taking  what  we  could  get  for 
the  sale  of  the  cream.  A  certain  amount 
of  milk  must  needs  always  be  separated 
under  our  conditions,  but,  where  we  have 
more  calves  than  we  have  the  natural 
skim-milk,  we  simply  put  part  of  them 
on  skim-milk  powder  and  water  and  get 
along  very  nicely.  Then  when  the  time 
comes  that  we  have  more  skim-milk  we 
shift  from  the  powder  to  the  home  pro¬ 
duced  skim-milk.  Many  times  we  have 
switched  calves  from  the  preparation  to 
the  separated  milk  two,  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  There  have  been  no  un¬ 
usual  upsets  to  speak  of  in  this  procedure 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  a  feasible  practice. 

There  are  several  grades  of  powdered 


skim-milk  on  the  market,  some  being 
much  higher  in  price  than  others.  Most 
factories  where  they  make  powdered 
skim-milk  have  a  certain  grade  that  they 
call  feeding  milk.  This  can  be  purchased 
at  a  price  that  will  make  the  final  prepa¬ 
ration  in  the  form  of  fluid  cost  one  and 
a  half  cents  to  two  cents  per  quart. 
Certain  it  is  that  at  that  price  there  is 
no  cheaper  feed  that  can  be  used  for 
raising  calves.  Some  have  wondered  if 
powdered  skim-milk  being  made  from  the 
milk  of  all  kinds  of  herds  will  carry  dis¬ 
ease.  It  will  not.  The  high  temperature 
necessary  to  evaporate  the  water  from 
the  milk  solids  is  also  high  enough  to 
kill  all  bacterial  growth.  Ever  since  we 
have  used  it  our  herds  have  been  accred¬ 
ited  as  free  from  tuberculosis  and  there 
have  been  no  reactors,  neither  have  any 
evidences  of  disease  traced  to  the  skim- 
milk  powder  been  apparent.  It  is  well 
to  mention  that  powdered  whole  milk  has 
not  yet  been  found  satisfactory  for  calf 
feeding.  The  fat  in  the  powder  causes 
it  to  become  rancid,  which  results  in  a 
fluid  preparation  that  starts  digestive 
troubles.  After  our  calf  growth  had  been 
so  satisfactory  with  powdered  skim-milk 
we  thought  we  could  still  further  reduce 
costs  by  going  another  step — using 
powdered  whole  milk  instead  of  our  own 
herd  milk.  Sad  experience  taught  us 
otherwise.  Walter  a.  cook. 

Rhode  Island. 


Feeding  the  Farrowing  Sow 

J.  W.  Wuichet,  specialist  in  swine  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  says  that  a 
week  before  farrowing  the  sow  should 
be  in  the  pen  or  quarters  where  she  is 
expected  to  farrow.  This  gives  her  a 
chance  to  become  accustomed  to  her  new 
surrounding  and  helps  in  keeping  her 
quiet  at  farrowing  time. 

At  about  the  time  the  sow  is  placed 
in  her  new  quarters  reduce  the  concen¬ 
trate  part  of  her  ration.  Replace  some 
of  the  corn  or  similar  feeds  with  oats, 
barley,  a  little  bran,  or  legume  hay,  pref¬ 
erably  Alfalfa  hay,  or  a  combination  of 
these  feeds.  A  day  or  two  before  farrow¬ 
ing,  it  is  best  to  reduce  the  entire  ration, 
but  the  sow  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  irritable  because  of  insufficient 
feed. 

The  pen  must  be  properly  bedded.  If 
the  bedding  is  too  deep,  the  pigs  will  not 
be  able  to  move  about  freely  and  may 
become  crushed  or  smothered.  From  18 
to  20  hours  after  farrowing  the  sow  is 
fed  small  amounts  of  rather  bulky  feeds 
or  a  thin  slop.  Plenty  of  clean  water  is 
also  an  important  part  of  the  ration  at 
this  time. 

After  farrowing  more  corn  is  added  to 
the  ration,  and  if  the  pens  are  small, 
each  litter  should  be  exercised  once  or 
twice  a  day.  In  order  to  prevent  pos¬ 
sible  infection  and  other  troubles,  the 
small  black  or  “wolf”  teeth  in  the  pig’s 
mouth  are  nipped  off  as  soon  after  far¬ 
rowing  as  possible. 


Record  of  Releases 

Is  it  true  that  persons  having  leased 
their  land  for  oil.  when  leases  returned 
must  go  to  the  recorder’s  office  and  pay 
to  get  the  lease  taken  off  the  records? 
Whose  place  is  it  to  have  a  mortgage  re¬ 
leased,  the  lender  or  the  borrower?  Some 
claim  that  when  you  receive  a  mortgage 
or  an  oil  lease  back  that  ends  it. 

Pennsylvania.  mrs.  c.  r. 

If  a  lease  has  been  properly  recorded 
title  cannot  be  cleared  without  a  release 
being  recorded.  The  borrower  is  the  one, 
who  is  interested  in  having  the  title 
cleared,  therefore  it  is  his  duty  to  have 
the  release  recorded.  n.  t. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

March  24-26. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Orono,  Maine. 

June  3-5. — American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn.  Ashville,  N.  C. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Rife  Conference.  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  For  further  information  address  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Association,  105  east 
22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Livestock  Sales 

March  25. — Guernseys ;  II.  W.  Gris¬ 
wold,  W.  Salem.  Wis. 

March  26. — Holsteins;  Crestover  Farm 
Dispersal.  Millerton,  X.  Y. 

April  1-2. — Holsteins  ;  Earville,  N.  Y., 
Sale;  R.  Austin  Backus,  sale  manager, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

May  12. — Guernseys;  Chester  County 
Blood-tested  Sale ;  Chadds  Ford  Junc¬ 
tion,  Pa. 


Vlcitpz* 


16% 


Dairy  Feed 

Be  sure  your  cattle  have  a 
balanced  ration — it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  keep 
them  strong  and  healthy— 
it  will  pay  you  to  mix 
R-K-D  and  Sweet  16  Dairy 
Feeds  with  your  feed. 
Order  from  your  dealer 
today,  or  write  for  free 
booklet  containing  valu¬ 
able  information  for 
dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  54 
4  Brooks  Bldg..  Chicago 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  for  service. 


Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service 
Fall  and  Spring  Figs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  N;  V 


BONNIE  BRAE  GUERNSEYS 

TYPE  —  QUALITY  —  PRODUCTION 

Bulls  by  Proven  Sires  out  of  A.  R.  Cows  with  records  up 
to  750  lbs.  fat.  The  price  is  right. 

R.  A.  LAMBERT  -  -  -  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up '  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FR1TZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey  e 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $75  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  Cattle 

Three  cows  with  calves  at  side  and  rebred,  two  bull 
calves.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

We  have  New  England’s  largest  Hereford  herd. 

'SIRES  IN  SERVICE 
Windsor  Domino.  Windsor  Brae  24th 
Windsor  Brae  36th  Windsor  Brae  38th 

young  bulls  for  sale.  Herd  accredited 

BR00KVALE  FARM,  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


HOLSTEINS 


Buy  Canadian  Bred  HfSiiTi'Sirma 

freshening  this  Spring.  Advanced  Registration  grad¬ 
ing.  You  will  like  out  tyi>e,  breeding,  size,  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Healthy  herds  conveniently  located  close  to 
the  border  to  choose  from.  A  few  real  good  young 
bulls  available.  Write  for  listing  and  prices.  Apply 
Director  of  Extension,  Holstein- Friesian  Association 
of  Canada,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Forsgate  Farms  Holsteins 

Bulls  from  1  mo.  to  serviceable  age.  299-day  herd  aver¬ 
age  12,231  ibs.  milk,  414.2  lbs.  fat.  Also  a  number  of  cows 
with  records  up  to  18,619  lbs.  milk  and  600  lbs.  fat.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


FOR  D<«  |f„l«,»,»;,.D.il|27montl]Sold,finecondi- 
SALE  n6g,  Holstein  bull  lion.  Blood  and  T.  B. 

tested— $200.  R.  W.  HOWELL,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


For  sale -Registered  Jerseys- Herd  Est.  1902 

6  extra  choice  young  hulls  from  k.  of  M.  dams. 

6  heifer  calves  over  6  months,  beauties. 

7  2-year  heifers,  some  fresh  and  others  springing. 

10  young  cows,  bred  and  springers,  show  quality. 

Kvbils  ami  Nobles  in  fine  condition.  Come  and  see  them. 
L.  D.  COWDEN  -  -  Fredonia,  New  York 


DEXTER  CATTLE 


For  Sale-Herd  of  Dexter  Cattle 

Herd  consists  of  19  Head.  All  first-class  individuals 
and  Federal  accredited.  Price  reasonable.  For  further 
particulars  apply  HEMPSTEAD  HOUSE  ESTATE, 
P.  O.  Box  307,  Port  Washington,  Long  Island,  N,  Y. 

(  7.  MISCELLANEOUS 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY.  Mortonvlllo,  Penns 


WANTED— Guinea  Pigs,  White  Mice,  Rabbits.  T.abora- 
lory  U8t\  Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


1  e-e  SWINE  m\  | 

SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.I).  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 
8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Chester  White  Barrows,  6  wks.  old  $6  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  $4.00 
5)  weeks  old,  $4.50 
10  weeks  old,  $5.00 
A11  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI  t®T°o496MASS- 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


"Our  Long  List  of  satisfied  customers  is  your 
guarantee.” 

6-7  weeks  old  S4.25 
8  weeks  old  4.50 


Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity, 
we  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged, 
fast  growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free. 


A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  nifr 
AND  DUROC  rilliJ 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  I’rompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $5.00  each 
C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459- W 


FOR  SALE— 2  EXCELLENT 

Reg.  Duroc  Gilts 

Bred,  $50  each.  Weight  400  Ibs.  each.  Don’t 
hesitate  if  you  wish  to  improve  your  herd. 

OSCAR  R.  CECIL  ^uarryville,  Pa. 


Carefully  Selected 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  Cross 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross 

6-7  wks.  old,  $4.25  each;  8  wks.  old,  $4.50;  10  wks.,  $5  00 
Ship anyinumber  C.O.D. on  approval— vaccination  charge 

35c  per  pig  \t.  &  Conn.  Wm.  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel. 1085 


FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DELAWARE 


BIG  TYPE  POLANDS 

pedigree.  Write  me.  G.  8.  Hall,  Fanndale,  Ohio 


luRREoGd  SWINE 


All  ages  tor  sale.  F.  M.  Pattlng- 
ton  A  Sou,  Mcrrlfield,  N.Y. 


JHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 
•  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill.  Seneca  Falls,  H.». 


DOGS 


Irish  Setter  Puppies  besunbesood 

Meier’s  Pine  Knoll  Fm,  Noxon  Rd,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS 

Registered.  3  females,  3  months  old,  $15  each. 
IITJLSE  SMITH  R.  3  Nevvfiehl,  N.  Y. 


For  Salc-POLICE  AND  BEAGLE  DOGS 

Male  Raccoons,  Red  and  Cross  Foxes  and  new  laid  eggs. 
F.  E.  PIERSON  R.  1  Groton,  New  York 


DOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Best  of  breeding,  males,  $10 
*»  iemales,  SS.  Also  Handsome  Male  Collie,  18  months 
excellent  companion,  S  I  2.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  Franklin, VI. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TEKKIEIt  POPS — Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


HORSES 


Belgians 


We  are  offering  Stallions  and 
Mares  from  yearlings  to  mature 
horses.  Pleased  to  show  them 
and  quote  interesting  prices. 


HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  -  Beaver,  Ba. 


Percherons 

WM.  A.  REID 


1,  3  and  5  year  Grey  Stallions  and 
several  good  Young  Mares  for  sale. 

Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Registered  Percheron Stallions  and  Mares 

B.  C.  DOTTERER  -  MILL  HALL,  PA. 


GOATS 


RflAK.  Pine  young, 

OUAIO.  $20  each.  H. 


Toggenburg  bucks  and  docs, 
I.  COGGESHA I.I.,  Wortendjke, 


$15- 
N.  J. 


RABBITS 


CHINCHILLAS— 1  month,  $4  each.  REX  BUCKS,  7 
months,  $80  each.  Frank  Marlin,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  wriie  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
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More  tli st u  ever  the 
demaud  is  for  profit 
making  feeds.  That  is 
why  feeders  every¬ 
where  are  turning  to 
Park  &  Pollard. 

It  will  pay  you  to  ask  for 
Park  &  Pollard  foods. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dependable  Deeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Broiler  Ration — 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal  — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration- Pigeon  Feed  •  P&P  Horse  Feed  •  P&  P  Rabbit  Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Caked  Bag  .  .  . 

Teat  Sores 

Guard  against  decrease  or  stoppage  of 
milk-flow  caused  by  udder  troubles. 
For  treating  caked  bag,  bunches,  in¬ 
flammations  and  similar  ills,  dairy¬ 
men  say  there  is  nothing  like  Bag 
Balm.  This  great  healing  ointment 
is  compounded  with  a  deeply  penetrat¬ 
ing  antiseptic  oil  found  in  no  other 
preparation.  Contains  no  unpleasant 
ingredient — cannot  taint  the  milk. 
For  many  external  injuries,  often 
heals  between  milkings.  Keep  it  on 
hand  for  dairy  or  home  uses. 
Mailed  postpaid  if  dealer  is  not 
supplied.  Valuable  32-page  Cow 
Book  FREE. 

BAG  BALM 


Made  by  the 

fK°2 


people 


Dairy  Assn.  Co.  Inc. 
Dept.  9-A 

Lyndonville.  Vermout 


Marvelous  New 
Animal  Clipper 


only 

With  built-on 

Aluminum 

handle. 


with  strap 
handle. 


Universal  Motor 
fort  any  110-120 
Volt  Direct  or 
Alternating  Cur¬ 
rent.  Also  sup¬ 
plied  for  32  volt 
and  220  volt. 


Stewart 

CLIPMASTER 


It's  the  world’s  fastest.  Has  100%  reserve  power.  Ball 
bearing  tension,  best  ever  devised  and  keeps  plates  sharp 
longest.  The  Clipmaster  makes  animal  clipping  amaz¬ 
ingly  easy.  Has  perfect  balance  with  easy,  comfortable 
grip  in  any  clipping  position.  Quality  built  throughout. 
25  feet  of  rubber  covered  cord  plugs  in  any  light  socket. 
Fully  guaranteed  by  world’s  oldest  established  and  lar¬ 
gest  makers  of  clipping  and  shearing  machines.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  sent  direct;  $2  with  order,  balance  on  arrival. 
Get  catalog  describing  this  and  other  models  of  world’s 
largest  line  of  clipping  and  shearing  machines.  Chicago 
Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  5598  Roosevelt  RU.,  Chicago. 


Castrate  This  New  Way— Use 
GIANT  EMASCULATOMES 


Bloodless— Safe- 
Sure— Quick—  , 

Sanitary— Hu¬ 
mane  Castration  ' 

Eliminates  dangerous 
insanitary  jack-knife  method. 

Proved  best, easiest, quickest  way  to  castrate 

BULLS  -  CALVES  -  COLTS  -  LAMBS—" 

Severs  cord  without  open  wound.  Two  sizes. 


LITTLE  GIANT  for  use  on  lambs— 13bs  ins.  $050 
long,  black  Japan  finished  ........ 


BIG  GIANT  16  ins.  long,  for  larger  animals.  Big  Giant 
equipped  with  the  NEW  Twin  Bearing  Toggle  Joints, 
“Pat.  Applied  For,”  has  round  handles  and  f)S0 

is  finished  in  silver  aluminum.  Rust-resisting  *  ”  — 

Prepaid  with  Inatructlons — Send  check,  or  will  shi| 
C.  O.  D.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

A.  B.  LOUD  &  CO.,  555  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


For  horses,  oattle, 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heaves  or  money  back.tl  85 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Box  O,  Toledo,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  t 


Dr.  Naylor’s 


MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canalto  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 

Flexible— they  bend  with  the  teat  and 
STAY  IN  THE  TEAT  until  removed. 
Small  rounded  end ,  easy  to  insert.  I 
sharp  points.  Large  jar  of  36 
Dilators  in  Medicated  Oint-  A 
meat  mailed  postpaid  for  t 
$1.00,  if  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  —  or  we 
will  send  free  samples. 

H^W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  5,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 

The  only  soft-surface  dilators 


A  New  York  Livestock 
Man’s  Trip  Around 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK 

North  Carolina  is  harvesting  approxi¬ 
mately  two  million  acres  of  cotton  an¬ 
nually,  with  an  average  yield  per  acre  of 
about  200  lbs.  The  present  price  is  10 
cents  per  pound.  Last  year  growers  re¬ 
ceived  a  little  over  16  cents.  Tobacco 
acreage  was  about  one  million  last  year 
with  a  yield  of  about  650  lbs.  per  acre. 
Price  has  held  up,  so  that  the  tobacco 
growers  are  better  off  than  the  cotton 
planters. 

Four  per  cent  milk  brings  $3.25  to  the 
producer.  However,  the  receiving  plants 
have  a  system  here  of  computing  the  sur- 


Nine  per  cent  of  the  concentrate  ration 
of  this  brood  sow  has  consisted  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  for  over  one  and  one-half  years. 
She  has  farrowed  three  normal  healthy 
litters ,  at  the  Experiment  Station,  Ea- 
leigh,  N.  C.  She  has  had  access  to  for¬ 
age  at  all  times  during  this  period.  She 
is  shown  in  a  Winter  pasture  of  rye  and 
Crimson  clover. 

plus  and  charging  it  back  proportionate¬ 
ly  to  the  producer.  Surplus  milk  brings 
$1.70  per  cwt.  On  this  system  certain 
sections  have  considerable  diversity  in 
price.  Taking  the  State  average  as  a 
whole,  and  an  average  between  the  sur¬ 
plus  and  consumed  milk,  producers  are 
receiving  about  $2.38.  North  Carolina 
is  free  from  tuberculosis  and  cattle  ticks. 
No  Texas  fever  exists  at  present  in  the 
State.  Retail  milk  is  bringing  from  15 
to  20  cents  per  quart.  The  retail  trade 
has  become  accustomed  to  and  demands  a 
4  per  cent  milk.  A  good  many  producers 
do  their  own  retailing,  particularly  those 
who  live  near  cities  or  towns  of  any  size. 
There  are  very  few  Holsteins  in  the 
State.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  cattle  are 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  with  considerable 
more  Jerseys.  However,  the  Guernsey 
association  is  very  active  and  Guernseys 
are  on  the  increase. 

There  are  76  dairy  manufacturing 
plants  in  North  Carolina,  including  ice 
cream,  cheese,  butter  and  milk  distribu¬ 
tion  plants.  The  Pet  milk  people  are  the 
largest  distributers.  In  1910  there  were 


Native  North  Carolina  ewe  with  her 
grade  Shropshire  lamb,  representing  a 
50.04  per  cent  lamb  over  ewe  increase  on 
the  first  cross. 

only  two  plants  in  existence.  Today 
North  Carolina  is  producing  an  average 
State  milk  surplus  of  15  to  20  per  cent. 
The  dual-purpose  cow  is  popular.  One  of 
the  largest  and  best  Red  Polled  herds  in 
the  United  States  is  owned  by  Reynolds- 
Lybrook  Farms  Co.,  at  Advance,  N.  C. 
Recently  50  of  their  cows  completed  an 
average  yearly  production  of  S, 868.1  milk, 
containing  395.58  lbs.  of  fat.  The  State 
record  of  1,02S  lbs.  of  fat  is  held  by  the 
Jersey  cow  Red  Lady,  owned  by  R.  L. 
Slieeford,  Newton,  N.  C. 

The  agricultural  college  and  central 
experiment  station  are  maintained  at 
Raleigh.  Six  other  sub-stations  are 
strategically  located  throughout  the 
State  in  order  to  suit  tests  to  the  rather 
wide  diversity  of  conditions,  and  to  give 
wider  dissemination  by  first-hand  obser¬ 
vation  of  experimental  work.  At  States¬ 
ville,  N.  0.,  a  test  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  with  two  groups  of  steers  each 


group  received  shelled  corn  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  equal  parts  by  weight.  One 
group,  however,  was  fed  all  the  cottonseed 
hulls  they  would  eat.  while  the  other 
group  was  fed  corn  stover  for  roughage. 
The  cottonseed  hull  group  required  420.67 
lbs.  of  shelled  corn,  420.67  lbs.  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  633.60  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain, 
while  the  stover  group  required  451.55 
lbs.  of  shelled  corn,  451.55  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  523.95  lbs.  of  corn  stover 
to  produce  a  similar  gain.  No  bad  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  from  this  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  of  cottonseed  meal. 

In  a  recent  test  at  Wenona,  N.  C.,  na¬ 
tive  calves  were  compared  with  grade 
Hereford  calves  in  a  170-day  feeding 
test.  The  native  calves  were  from  na¬ 
tive  cows  with  an  average  weight  of 
566.79  (cow  weight)  lbs.  and  out  of  a 
native  bull.  The  grade  Hereford  calves 
were  from  native  cows  with  an  average 
weight  of  580.67  lbs.  and  out  of  a  reg¬ 
istered  Hereford  bull.  The  native  calves 
required  475.64  lbs.  of  shelled  corn.  67.66 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal,  and  440.94  lbs. 
of  Soy  bean  hay  to  produce  100  lbs.  of 
gain.  They  made  an  average  daily  gain 
of  1.4S  lbs.  per  head.  The  grade  Here¬ 
ford  calves  required  422.20  lbs.  of 
shelled  corn,  56.64  lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal, 
and  407. S7  lbs.  of  Soy  bean  hay  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  similar  gain.  The  grade  calves 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.81  lbs. 
per  head.  Shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal 
and  Soy  bean  hay  is  considered  a  stand¬ 
ard  ration  in  North  Carolina  for  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  tests  I 
have  ever  seen  is  now  being  conducted  at 
the  central  experiment  station  Raleigh, 
N.  C..  relative  to  heavy  feeding  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  for  long  periods  of  time  to  fat- 


This  steer  calf  for  four  months  has  been 
receiving  a  ration  of  cottonseed  meal  two 
parts,  cottonseed  hulls  one  part  and  dried 
beet  pulp  one  part,  by  weight.  He  is  now 
consuming  IS  pounds  daily  of  this  feed, 
as  one  of  a  group  similiarly  fed  at  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 

tening  cattle,  hogs  and  brood  sows.  The 
tests  are  now  in  their  second  year  of 
progress,  the  results  so  far  obtained  are, 
at  least  to  me,  unexpected,  and  revolu¬ 
tionary.  The  steer  test  work  as  con¬ 
ceived  and  worked  out  by  Professors  Earl 
II.  Hostetler,  and  J.  E.  Foster  is  pri¬ 
marily  based  on  the  probable  hypothesis 
that  had  results  from  feeding  relatively 
large  quantities  of  cottonseed  meal  for 
long  periods  of  time  may  be  due  not  to 
the  presence  of  a  toxic  substance  or  pois¬ 
on  in  the  meal,  but,  may  be  due  to  the 
absence  of  vitamin  A.  With  this  idea  in 
view  a  group  of  steers  of  the  leading  beef 
breeds,  not  natives,  were  placed  on  a 
ration  free  from  any  known  source  of 
vitamin  A.  The  ration  consisted  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  two  parts  by  weight;  cot¬ 
tonseed  hulls,  one  part  by  weight;  and 
dried  beet  pulp,  one  part  by  weight.  The 
steers  were  placed  on  this  feed  gradually, 
until  some  of  the  heavier  steers  were  con¬ 
suming  as  much  as  2S  lbs.  per  head  daily. 
They  made  good  gains  and  suffered  no 
bad  results  for  six  months.  At  this  time 
some  of  them  went  off  feed  badly.  They 
grew  rapidly  worse,  with  a  staggering 
gait,  gummy  eyes,  and  in  all  cases  swell¬ 
ing  through  the  brisket  and  fore  legs, 
showing  some  edema  throughout.  Mani¬ 
festing  in  general  what  would  be  called 
characteristic  cottonseed  meal  poisoning 
symptoms.  Very  shortly  thereafter  three 
of  the  test  steers  died.  Their  livers  were 
removed  and  strong  healthy  rats  were  fed 
on  these  livers.  In  all  eases  the  rats 
soon  manifested  marked  vitamin  A  de¬ 
ficit  symptoms.  The  remaining  steers 
were  retained  on  the  same  ration  except 
that  two  ounces  of  cod-liver  oil  was  added 
to  the  ration  daily.  The  results  obtained 
were  both  startling  and  immediate.  With¬ 
in  48  hours  a  marked  improvement  in 
condition  was  noted  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  steers  were  apparently  normal, 
and  back  on  full  feed.  After  keeping  the 
(Continued  on  Page  409) 
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Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

We  have  just  had  an  ice  storm,  the 
first  of  the  Winter,  and  much  wind.  The 
March  lion  followed  it  up  with  a  sizeable 
snow  for  good  measure.  But  for  a  won¬ 
der,  I  am  not  complaining.  The  ground 
was  not  frozen,  and  when  the  ice  and 
snow  melt,  it  will  soak  into  the  thirsty 
soil,  and  do  more  good  than  the  same 
amount  of  rain.  It  looks  like  Christmas, 
when  it  is  almost  Spring.  But  the  sea¬ 
son,  though  mild,  had  not  started  the 
fruit  buds.  And  in  spite  of  such  a  storm, 
we  know  that  it  cannot  stay  very  cold 
very  long  now.  There  was  a  good  bit  of 
damage  among  the  trees  from  the  weight 
of  the  ice.  White  pines  are  most  brittle, 
Scotch  pines  lose  a  limb  or  two,  fir  and 
arbor  vitae  stand  sleet  best  of  all.  My 
only  big  maple,  by  the  barnyard  bridge, 
is  a  top-heavy,  ragged  wreck ;  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  topping  them,  but  it  will  have 
to  be  done  now  to  get  out  the  broken 
branches.  The  Grandfather  locust,  well 
past  the  century  mark,  has  littered  the 
houseyard  with  dead  wood,  but  still  it 
stands.  I  won’t  have  it  cut — I  want  it 
to  last  out  my  time,  as  I  am  the  last 
of  Grandfather’s  descendants. 

We  always  learn  of  worse  storms  far¬ 
ther  north  and  west,  when  we  have  any 
at  all.  Practically  all  country  telephone 
lines  are  out;  83  poles  down  in  one  eight- 
mile  section,  16  on  another  line,  scattered 
ones  in  other  places.  And  I  am  amused, 
as  often,  at  the  contrariness  of  human 
nature,  including  mine.  I  have  growled 
and  fumed  at  the  time-consuming  tele¬ 
phone — “not  worth  what  I  pay  for  it, 
wouldn't  have  one  if  I  lived  in  town, 
wish  I  didn't  have  one,  wouldn’t  have  one 
anyhow  except  for  emergency  need,  as 
fire  or  sickness,”  etc.  Now  it  is,  “Mercy  ! 
The  line  is  still  dead !  Hope  nothing 
happens  till  they  get  it  fixed !  Wonder 
how  long  it  will  be?”  etc. 

My  renter  declares  that  automobiles 
have  ruined  the  country,  that  “we”  would 
all  be  better  off  if  Blank  and  several 
others  had  died  when  they  were  babies — 
but  ask  him  to  do  without  a  car,  or  gaso¬ 
line  to  feed  it !  Yes,  we  must  have  gaso¬ 
line,  but  I  have  an  excuse,  as  I  cook  with 
it.  As  for  feed — I  have  scrimped  on 
everything  else  to  keep  my  cows  and 
eowlets  going,  believing  that  prices  for 
cows  and  cow-products  will  rise  again 
some  day.  In  a  moment  of  musing,  half- 
awake.  I  parodied  a  beloved  poet — 

“She  sells  her  sofas  and  her  chairs 
To  feed  he  Jersey  cows,  nor  cares 
Who  goes  unfed,  so  they  are  fed  !” 

The  trouble  is,  I  haven't  been  able  to 
sell  antique  sofas  or  anything  else  that 
I  wanted  to  sell.  The  antique  business 
claims  to  be  “shot  to  pieces.”  Some 
books,  and  a  few  things  in  glass,  brass, 
and  pewter,  are  all  that  I  have  been  able 
to  turn  into  cash. 

Speaking  of  cow-products — Lula  has 
been  lucky  enough  to  find  a  select  group 
of  butter  customers  who  will  pay  her  50 
cents  a  pound,  though  1  'tterfat  wobbles 
up  and  down  between  i  tmd  25  cents  at 
the  local  stations,  a  hale  higher  when 
shipped.  I  tell  her  that  she  :s  running 
a  hold-up  business,  but  nobody  else  need 
complain  if  the  customers  do  not,  for 
they  can  easily  learn  that  creamery  but¬ 
ter  is  much  cheaper  than  that. 

I  have  been  scolded  for  buying  bargain 
materials  and  laying  them  away.  It  is  a 
blessing  to  have  some  just  now\  The 
Best  Friend  and  I  have  just  finished  a 
dark  blue  wool  cliallis  with  a  red  dot.  I 
start  something,  get  into  trouble  with  it, 
and  gallop  into  town,  shouting  SOS,  for 
Best  Friend  to  straighten  out  the  mess. 
Wool  cliallis  comes  the  nearest  to  being 
an  all-year  material  of  anything  that  I 
know.  I  call  this  an  “office  dress,”  since 
I  have  been  trying  for  the  past  six 
months  to  get  a  job.  I  do  not  really 
want  to  leave  these  ancestral  acres  at 
all,  but  it  seems  that  I  might  do  the 
ancestral  acres  more  good  by  working 
elsewhere  for  a  time — some  place  where 
money  is  more  abundant.  Thus  far,  I 
haven’t  found  the*  place.  I  am  just  fin¬ 
ishing  a  “little”  tweed  suit,  also  bought 
quite  a  while  ago.  And  the  blouses  to 
wear  with  it,  needing  only  a  little  change 
of  collar,  date  back  to  the  latter  days  of 
the  shirtwaist.  It  was  a  joyful  surprise 
to  find  that  I  had  not  grown  too  plump 
to  wear  them.  These  “office”  clothes  will 
be  just  as  practical  for  all  my  usual 
Spring  going,  if  I  don’t  find  the  office, 
and  it  gives  a  nice  feeling  of  preparedness 
to  get  them  ready.  When  1  was  a  tiny 
child,  a  friend  of  the  family  had  a  fine 
white  apron  embroidered  in  blue,  a  de¬ 
sign  of  spinning  wheel  and  flax  flowers, 
and  the  words,  “Get  thy  spindle  and  thy 
distaff  ready,  and  God  will  send  thee 
flax.”  I  thought  it  beautiful  then,  but 
I’m  afraid  spinner  and  spindle  would 
both  become  dust  while  they  waited,  if 
they  did  nothing  else  but  wait  for  the 
flax ! 

I  thought  this  letter  finished  all  but 
copying,  started  to  town  in  a  blizzard, 
and  ran  into  an  adventure  that  fits 
rather  neatly  with  that  last  thought,  so 
I'll  tell  it. 

My  valued  tall  Osage  hedge  made  a  fine 
backstop  for  the  snow  that  “Old  Mother 
West  Wind”  was  driving  across  my 
neighbor’s  field,  so  the  snow  stayed  on 
the  road  instead  of  proceeding  across  my 
land.  But  Boss  and  beasts  needed  feed, 
so  did  the  lamps  and  “Lizzie.”  So  I 
started  bravely,  with  eggs  and  a  little 
cream  to  sell.  And  I  had  the  miserable 
judgment  to  run  right  into  a  snowdrift 
and  stick  there!  But  what  outraged  my 


feelings  was  the  fact  that  I  could  not 
back  out  “by  the  same  door  wherein  I 
went !” 

Clearly,  it  was  no  time  to  practice  the 
beautiful  philosophy  of  “Serene  I  fold 
my  hands  and  wait.”  I  stepped  out  in¬ 
to  the  snow,  knee-deep  beside  the  run¬ 
ning-boards,  and  walked  back  home  in 
the  stinging  wind,  to  collect  Charles,  a 
shovel,  and  a  little  can  with  a  little 
gasoline  in  it,  for  I  knew  it  would  take 
a  good  deal  to  get  out.  It  was  a  long 
half  mile  there  and  back,  but  I  almost 
cried  when  I  thought  of  my  poor  cows. 
Doubtless  many  cows  would  be  thankful, 
“in  their  fashion,”  for  a  barn  full  of 
hay  and  a  little  corn,  but  these  are  used 
to  bran,  and  I  think  they  need  it.  I 
couldn't  telephone  anywhere  for  feed,  but 
there  is  another  village  reached  by  an 
east-and-west  road  (mine  is  north-and- 
south)  and  a  garage,  one  store,  and  an 
elevator  are  there,  so  the  most  urgent 
need  might  be  supplied — if  I  could  get 
there-! 

It  was  still  a  fearful  job  to  back  near¬ 
ly  all  the  way  home,  after  Charles  shov¬ 
eled  the  snow  away  from  the  rear  wTheels. 
“Lizzie”  protested,  the  radiator  froze  and 
boiled.  But  we  got  here,  left  the  cream 
can.  thawed  out  the  radiator,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  safely,  in  search  of  cow  feed.  I 
learned  at  the  village  that  many  were 
sharing  my  adventure.  But  in  nine  years 
of  driving,  it  was  my  first  snow-stall.  1 
have  been  mud-stalled  once  or  twice. 

E.  3U.  c. 


Queen  Pietertje  Mink  Dekol  194980 

Queen  was  IS  years,  three  months,  and 
two  days  old  on  Jan.  1,  1931.  Sire  came 
into  the  Serradella  herd  during  1918.  Her 
first  seven-day  record  is  reported  in 
Volume  29,  1918,  at  five  years,  and  eight 
days.  Her  first  S.  O.  record  was  made 
during  1920  at  seven  years,  two  months, 
and  six  days.  Her  last  S.  O.  record  was 
made  in  1926  at  13  years,  three  months, 
and  19  days. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  records 
available  of  her  production  from  her  first 
calving  to  1920  and  there  is  no  produc¬ 
tion  record  for  1921.  The  records  that 
are  available,  S.  O.  and  private  show 
that  she  has  produced  113,043.2  lbs.  milk, 
3,S46.5S  lbs.  fat.  Of  these  records,  three 
are  S.  O.  with  a  total  of  68,799  lbs. 
milk,  2,109.44  lbs.  of  fat,  or  an  average 
of  22,933  lbs.  milk,  703.13  lbs.  fat  for 
the  three  S.  O.  records.  Two  of  these 
records  were  made  after  10  years  of  age. 

According  to  Superintendent  Norton’s 
records  she  is  the  third  highest  cow  of 
the  breed  for  milk  for  cows  past  13  years 
of  age  and  fourth  highest  for  fat.  She 
has  seven  A.  R.  and  S.  O.  daughters  and 
three  S.  O.  grand  daughters. 

Since  she  has  been  in  the  Serradella 
Farm  herd  she  gave  birth  to  six  daugh¬ 
ters  and  two  sons.  At  this  writing  her 
descendants  in  the  Serradella  herd  num¬ 
ber  42  head,  male  and  female,  on  Jan. 
1,  1931.  There  are  in  the  herd  five  daugh¬ 


ters,  11  granddaughters,  five  great-grand¬ 
daughters,  and  two  great-great-grand¬ 
daughters.  Two  granddaughters  are  due 
to  calve. 

Her  last  daughter  was  born  July  30, 
1930.  Old  Queen  has  milked  as  high  as 
57  lbs.  per  day  on  her  18th  birthday.  Ap¬ 
parently  she  is  safely  with  calf  again. 
She  is  hale  and  hearty,  eats  three  square 
meals  daily,  and  is  out  for  daily  exer¬ 
cise  and  seems  to  enjoy  it.  All  of  her 
progeny  are  good  producers.  Two  of 
her  granddaughters  by  Sir  Dutchland 
Colantha  Denver  have  contributed  to¬ 
wards  his  obtaining  the  Gold  Medal. 

Queen  is  being  run  on  S.  O.  test  now, 
and  by  all  indications  she  will  make  close 
to  500  lbs.  at  18  years  of  age.  Several 
of  her  descendants,  especially  great- 
great-granddaughters  are  due  to  calve  be¬ 
fore  May  1.  We  expect  her  progeny  to 
pass  the  half  hundred  mark  before  May 
1.  She  has  had  a  valuable  effect  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  production  of  the  Serradella  Farm 
herd  up  to  its  present  high  standard. 

The  average  of  her  daughters  S.  O. 
records  is  17,S03.7  lbs.  milk,  705.8  lbs. 
butter.  Three  granddaughters  average 
16,452.9  lbs.  milk,  678.3  lbs.  butter  with 
first  calves.  Three  more  arc  on  test  now. 
Four  great-granddaughters  are  on  test 
now  milking  close  to  60  lbs.  milk  with 
first  calves.  Edward  tansky. 

Iosco  Co.,  Mich. 


Purina  cow  chow  is  built  for  the  big  job  of  making 
milk.  That  is  why  it  can  make  milk  with  fewer  pounds  of 
feed.  Actually,  88  pounds  of  Purina  Cow  Chow  will  do 
the  job  of  100  pounds  of  ordinary  feed.  9  cows  fed 
Purina  Cow  Chow  will  produce  the  same  milk  as  10 
similar  cows  fed  the  average  feed.  These  figures  come 
from  a  recent  national  farm-to-farm  survey  of  27 
months... a  survey  of  1,104,151  cows... a  survey 
covering  48  states. 

Because  Purina  Cow  Chow  is  so  good  you  will  find 
that  it  will  get  the  most  out  of  whatever  home-grown 
feeds  you  may  have.  Whatever  your  feed. .  .whatever 
your  feeding  problem. .  .Purina  Cow  Chow  is  built  to 
do  that  very  job.  The  sort  of  feeding  job  that  puts  milk 
in  the  pail  with  the  fewest  pounds  of  feed... for  the 
fewest  cents  per  gallon.  Purina  Mills,  827  Checker¬ 
board  Square,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


THE  PURINA  COW  CHOWS 


BULKY  COW  CHOW 
20%  COW  CHOW 


24%  COW  CHOW  FITTING  CHOW 

34%  COW  CHOW  CALF  CHOW 

BULKY-LAS 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

March  19,  1931, 


Pea  .  5.00 @  5.25 

Red  kidney  .  9.25©  9.50 

White  kidney  .  6.50©  7.00 


MILK 

March :  League-pool :  Class  1.  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.41 ;  2B,  $1.66 ; 
2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream),  $1.36; 
Class  3,  $1.30. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.70 ; 
Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .$0.30  @$0 

Extra  92  score  ..... 

Firsts  SS  to  91  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades . 

I  adles  . 

Packing  stock . 

Renovated  . 25 

Sweet  fancy . 32 

Extra  . 


.27  @ 

.2514© 
.23%  @ 
.22  © 
.13  for: 
@ 
© 


50  % 
201/2 
29 

.261/2 

25 

24 

201/2 

.251/2 

321/2 

.311/2 


Centralized  . 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  . 

Fresh,  specials . 

Fancy  . . .  • 

Wisconsin — Whole  Milk 


Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  .  - 

1930  cured  . 

Young  America,  fresh 

June  . 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  fancy  (in¬ 
cluding  premiums) 

Extra . 

Average  extras  . . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered  best  . 

Fair  to  good . 16 


.29  © 

.31 

.26%  @ 

•28% 

.24%© 

.28% 

$0.21  @$0.22% 
.17 
.16 

.18  © 

.19 

.15%© 

•16% 

.15%  @ 

.16% 

.18%© 

.19% 

.16  © 

•17% 

.19  @ 

.20 

$0.29%  @$0.30 

.26  © 

.27% 

.24%© 

.25 

.23%© 

.24 

.23  @ 

.29 

.23%© 

.27 

.23  @ 

.24 

.16  @ 

.20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

fancy,  lb . $0.35 @$0.50 

good  ............ 

.................  .1,)  0  / 

.................  *1S@ 


99/ 


.30 

.20 

.26 

.24 

.36 

.45 

.50 

2.50 


Chickens, 

Fair  to 
Roosters 
Fowls  . . 

Ducks  . . 

Turkeys,  average . 31  @ 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded . 35@ 

Graded  . 45@ 

Dark,  doz .  1.50@ 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20 @$0.27 

Chickens  . 20©  .32 

Roosters  . 15@  .16 

Ducks  . 23  @  .25 

Geese  . 12  @  .15 

Rabbits,  lb . 17©  .22 

LIVESTOCK 

100  lbs . $8. 00 @$9.00 

.  5.00©  6.00 

.  2.75©  5.00 

.10.00©  11.00 

.  4.00@  7.50 

.  3.00©  4.00 

.  9.50@10.00 
.  S.00@  8.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.14@$0.16 

Good  to  choice . 09©  .13 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  ....  4.00©  10.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 18.00©  19.00 

Bulls  .  9.00©  9.25 

Cows  .  9.00 @13.00 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $2 

In  bulk,  ISO  lbs. 


Steers, 
Bulls 
Cows 
Calves, 
Common 
Sheep  . . .  . 
Lambs  . . . 
Hogs 


best 


to  good 


.50  @$3.25 
.60©  3.85 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 3.10©;  3.40 

2.40©  2.50 
7.00©  9.00 
2.00@  2.75 
.75@  3.50 
1.50©  2.00 


Idaho,  bu.  box 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Cuba,  bu . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu, 
Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs . 

Beets,  bu . 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs.  . 
Eggplants,  bu 
Horseradish,  bbl. 

Leeks,  100  bchs. 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu. 

Onions — 

Eastern,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 
Mid.  Wn„  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 
50-lb.  bag  .... 

White,  50  lbs. 

Parsnips,  bu.  . .  . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu.  .  .  . 

Salsify,  100  bchs 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl. 

String  beans,  bu.  .  .  . 
Watercress,  100  bchs, 

DRIED  BEANS - Jobbing 

Marrow,  100  lbs. 


$4.00@$7.00 
.50©  .75 

,10@  .22 
18.00©  20.00 
.50  @  .75 

1.50©  2.25 
1.25©  1.75 
1.00©  1.25 
S.00©  12.00 
2.50@  4.50 
3.50  @ 
4.00©* 
2.00© 

3.00  @ 


4.00 

5.00 

4.00 

7.00 


1.00© 
1.20  @ 
.55  @ 
.35© 
.25  @ 
2.25© 
1.25© 
1.25© 


1.15 

1.40 

.75 

.75 

.50 

5.50 

4.50 
1.75 


7.00@10.00 


.90© 
1.50© 
1.50© 
2.00© 
Prices 

.$5.25©  $6.00 


1.15 

2.00 

7.00 

5.00 


FRUITS 


Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl. 

Greening  . 

Baldwin  . 

Spy  . 

Rome  . 

Pears,  bu . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl.  . . 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt. 


.$3.00©  $6.50 
.  2.50©  5.50 
.  2.50©  6.00 
.  2.50©  6.00 
.  2.75©  6.00 
.  .75©  1.00 

.  2.00©  5.50 
.30©  .45 


1IAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu.  .  . 
Corn,  No.  2  yellow  .  . . . 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 

Rye  . 


$27.00©  28.00 
.25.00©  20.00 
.22.00@23.00 
.22.00©  29.00 
14.00 
12.00 


$0.93  Vs 

.78% 


.43 

.61 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb . $0.37@$0.3S 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .18 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt.  •  -  .25 

20  per  cent  .  .16 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 35©  .40 

Gathered . 30©  .32 

Turkeys,  lb . 40©  .55 

Chickens  .’ . .35©  .45 

Ducklings  . 35©  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30©  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 35©  .50 

Potatoes,  peck . 35©  .40 

Lettuce,  head . 10©  .15 

Cabbage,  lb . 03©  .04 

String  beans,  lb. . 30©  .35 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  demand  for  most 
produce  at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  potatoes  were  somewhat  firmer.  But¬ 
ter  and  eggs  were  generally  unchanged. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  Baldwins,  ordinary,  75c  to  $1.50;  poorer. 
50c.  Baldwins,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2.10;  large 
extra  fancy,  mostly  $2.25.  McIntosh,  ordinary, 
75c  to  $1.25:  best  mostly  $1.50  to  $2;  large  ex¬ 
tra  fancy,  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Various  odd  varie¬ 
ties,  ordinary,  50e  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Bald¬ 
wins,  Me.,  unclassified,  $2  to  $3  bbl.  N.  II.,  A 
grade,  $4.50  to  $5  bbl. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  25  to  50c  bu.  box.  Texas.,  crts., 
bcli.,  $2  to  $2.50;  poorer  lower. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish,  ord.,  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
Y\,  Danish.  75c  to  $1  100-lb.  sacks.  Fla..  1V>- 
bu.  lipr..  75c  to  $1.  Texas,  crts.,  best,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  poorer  lower.  I’la.,  Savoy,  mostlv  SI. 25 
iy2  bu. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  40  to  (15c;  few.  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
Texas  and  Calif.,  bclid.,  fair,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
poorer  lower  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  increasing,  demand  fair. 
Native  li.h.,  50  to  00  cukes,  mostly  $7;  poorer 
low  as  $4  std.  bu.  box;  24  cukes,  $2.50  to  $3.25 
carton. 

Cranberries.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.  Ilowes,  best,  $4  to  $5;  poor¬ 
er  lower  % -bbl.  crt. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native,  IS  heads,  li.li.,  50  to  75c  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $3  to  $4; 
poorer  lower  crate. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  35  to  00c  std.  bu.  box;  Mich.,  50  to  70c 
50  lbs.;  N.  Y.,  ord.,  mostly  $1;  poorer,  75c 
100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Maine,  100  lbs.,  best,  $1.05  to  $1.75;  few,  $1.00 
bag;  P.  E.  I.,  Mts.,  best,  $1.75  to  $2  90-lb.  bag; 
Idaho  bakers,  few  sales,  $2.75  to  $3  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good;  40 
to  50  bclis.,  native  li.  h.,  ord.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
fancy,  $1.75  to  $2  std.  bu  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native,  li.h.,  8  to  10c  lb. 

Spinach.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas,  best,  05  to  S5c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  blue  and  green  Hubbard,  mostly 
00c  to  $1  bbl.;  small  tos.  1  to  llic  lb.;  $15  to 
$20.  few  lower  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Quality  only  fair.  Florida  fair,  $2  to 
$3  0-bskt.  crt.  Mex..  lugs,  ordinary,  $2  to  $2.75; 
few  best,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Turnips.- — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  purple  tops,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu, 
box.  P.  E.  I.,  Rutabaga,  best,  mostly  $1  50-lb. 
sack. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavier,  mostly  lower  grades, 
demand  good  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy,  $20.50; 
eastern,  $18.50  to  $23.75;  clover  mixed,  red, 
$24.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras,  30c; 
firsts,  27)4  to  29c;  seconds,  20  to  27c  11). 

Eggs.  — •  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  29c;  white  extras,  27  to  28c; 
fresh  eastern,  25  to  20c  doz. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed.  Market  firm,  demand 
good.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs..  25  to  20c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.,  25  to  20c;  natives,  20  to  27c;  chickens,  3 
to  4  lbs.,  24  to  28c;  4)4  to  0  lbs.,  29  to  31c; 
roosters,  20c  lb.  Live  fowl,  steady,  22  to  23c; 
Leghorns,  20c;  roosters,  14  to  10c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held, 
22  to  23c;  fresh,  17  to  1714c;  western  held, 
211/4  to  22i/4c;  fresh,  10  to  16y?c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $0  to 
$0.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $0  to  $0.50;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11; 
Lima,  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  steady,  demand  good,  price 
changes  mostly  downward. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  29  to  31c: 
clothing.  21  to  22c;  14  blood,  combing,  20  to 
27c:  clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing.  23 
to  24c;  clothing,  21  to  22c;  )4  blood,  combing, 
22  to  23c;  clothing.  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  70  to 
75c:  clothing,  55  to  58c:  *>4  blood,  combing.  57 
to  00c;  clothing.  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing, 
42  to  45c;  clothing,  40  to  42c;  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  38  to  40e;  clothing,  35  to  37c:  Terr.  fine, 
combing,  05  to  08c;  clothing,  58  to  00c;  V2 
blood,  combing,  59  to  02c;  clothing,  53  to  55c: 
•%  blood,  combing,  49  to  53c:  clothing,  45  to 
48c:  >,  blood,  combing,  42  to  45c;  clothing, 

37  to  40c 


BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  fully  50c 
higher,  demand  fairly  active.  Bulk  of  sales, 
$7.50  to  $8. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  barely  nor¬ 
mal.  market  somewhat  irregular  but  mostly 
steady  with  a  week  ago,  demand  rather  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $0;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium.  $2.50  to  $5. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $0  to  $9.50;  cull 
and  common,  $4  to  $0. 

Sheep. — Supply  fully  normal,  market  weak, 
some  sales  50c  lower,  demand  slow. 

Lambs. — Medium  to  choice,  84  lbs.  down,  $0.50 
to  $9;  cull  and  common,  all  wts.,  $5  to  $0.50. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  rather  light,  market 
mostly  steady  with  a  week  ago.  demand  rather 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130;  good,  $75 
to  $110;  medium,  $50  to  $70;  common,  $40  to 
$50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Stormy  weather  has  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening  prices  in  most  produce.  Butter 
and  eggs  are  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  higher; 
creamery,  prints,  33  to  34c;  tubs,  31  to  32c; 
firsts,  29  to  30c;  undergrades,  25c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  18c;  longhorn,  18  to  19c; 
brick,  22c;  brick  Swiss,  27c;  limburger,  31c. 
Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy,  27  to  28c;  grade 
A,  24  to  2Ge;  grade  B,  20  to  22c;  grade  C,  18  to 
19c;  nearby  at  mark,  21  to  24c;  western,  22  to 
23c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  24 
to  28c:  chickens,  32  to  35c;  old  roosters,  10  to 
21c;  capons,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  24  to  20c;  geese, 
10  to  17c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  18  to  23c;  springers,  18  to  24c; 
old  roosters,  15  to  10c;  ducks,  22  to  23c;  geese, 
10  to  17c. 

Apples  and  I’otatoes. — Apples,  steady;  unclas¬ 
sified,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Greening,  $1.15  to  $1.30: 
Baldwin,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Wealthy,  $1.35  to 
$1.50;  Rome  Beauty,  Snow,  Jonathan.  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Delicious,  Northern  Spy,  $1.75  to  $2; 
McIntosh,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  stronger; 
home-grown,  bu.,  85  to  90c:  150-lb.  bag,  $2.15 
to  $2.00;  Fla.,  bu.,  $3:  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $9; 
sweets,  Del.,  bu.  lipr.,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.25;  marrow,  $G.50;  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  lower;  home-grown,  bu.,  75  to 
85c;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  35  to  45c;  Spanish,  crt., 
$1.40  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Honeydews,  S.  A.,  crt., 
$2.25  to  $2.50;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $4; 
Fla.,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  pears,  Cal.,  box,  $2.75  to 
$3  25;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  45  to  50c;  tan¬ 
gerines,  Fla.,  crt.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crt.,  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
artichokes,  Cal.,  crt.,  $3  to  $3.25;  asparagus. 
Cal.,  crt.,  $0  to  $7;  beans,  Fla.,  green,  bu., 
$5  to  $0;  wax,  $4.75  to  $5;  beets,  bu..  40  to 
45c;  broccoli,  Tex.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Brussels 
sprouts,  Cal.,  drum,  $5  to  $0;  cabbage,  bu.,  35 
to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  35  to  60c;  cauliflower.  Cal., 
crt.,  $2  to  $2.10:  celery,  doz.,  00  to  90c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  2-doz.  box,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  escarole, 
I-'la.,  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  horseradish,  bbl.. 
$0  to  $7;  lettuce,  Cal.,  crt.,  $3  to  $3.75;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  05  to  90c;  parsnips,  bu..  50 
to  00c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu.,  $3.75  to  $4;  peppers, 
Fla.,  crt.,  $4  to  $4.25;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  20 
to  25c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  crt.,  05  to  70c;  spinach, 
Tex.,  bu.,  75  to  80c;  squash,  bu..  55  to  65c: 
tomatoes,  Fla.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.10  to  $2.25: 
turnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Maple  Products. — Syrup,  new,  gal.,  $1.75  to 
$1.90;  old,  90c  to  $1.25. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $18 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18:  oat  straw.  $10 
to  $10.50;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $22;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $21;  red-dog,  $22.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  30  per  cent  protein.  $32:  oilineal,  34  j>er 
cent,  $33.50;  hominy,  $24.80:  gluten,  $29.70; 
oatfeed.  $10.50:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $14.50;  Alsike,  $14.50;  clover,  $10.50. 

C.  H.  B. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Philadelphia  shared  in  the  general  advance  in 
price  of  most  of  the  important  markets  of  the 
country.  Potatoes  were  fully  steady,  with  trad¬ 
ing  more  active  than  for  some  time.  The  chief 
reason  was  probably  due  to  a  general  advance¬ 
ment  at  shipping  points.  Gains  of  10c  per  sack 
of  100  lbs.  was  quite  prevalent  at  all  points 
except  in  Maine  where  Green  Mountains  held 
steady.  Shipments  of  new  stock  increased 
sharply,  and  receipts  at  Philadelphia  were 
heavier.  Florida  double-head  barrels  of  Spauld¬ 
ing  Rose  sold  fairly  well  at  $10  for  U.  S.  No. 
1,  and  $8  to  $9  for  U.  S.  No.  2.  The  market 
for  onions  also  strengthened,  as  the  season  for 
storage  stocks  draw  to  a  close.  Shipments  from 
storage  increased  by  several  cars,  in  order  that 
as  much  of  the  storage  deal  would  be  out  of 
the  way  before  the  start  of  the  Texas  season 
which  will  get  under  way  soon.  At  Philadelphia 
100-lb.  sacks  of  yellows  from  New  Y'ork  State 
and  Indiana  sold  fairly  well  on  an  active  market 
at  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Sweet  potatoes  held  about 
steady,  with  movement  none  too  active.  New 
Jersey  bushel  hampers  of  yellows  sold  at  $2  to 
$2.25,  with  some  extra  fancy  at  $2.50.  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  yellows  were  mostly  $1.50  to 
$2.  Asparagus  was  in  heavier  supply  from 
California,  shipments  for  the  past  week  totaling 
149  cars,  compared  with  78  the  week  previous. 
The  market  was  about  steady  with  crates  of  one 
dozen  bunches  selling  at  $7  to  $8  for  very  large, 
$0.25  to  $7  for  large.  $5.75  to  $0  for  mediums 
and  $5.25  to  $5.50  for  small.  The  demand  for 
snap  beans  was  only  fair,  due  nkostly  to  the 
rather  poor  condition  and  quality  of  the  ar¬ 
rivals  of  Florida  stock.  Most  sales  of  Bountiful 
were  made  at  $5.75  to  $0.50  per  hamper,  with 
wax  of  ordinary  quality  selling  at  $5  to  $0.  Cab¬ 
bage  was  about  steady,  with  movement  slightly 
more  active  than  for  the  week  previous.  Beets, 
carrots  and  other  root  crops  were  slow.  Greens 
of  all  kinds  met  an  active  demand,  and  Texas 
spinach  was  stronger.  Most  sales  were  made 
at  85c  to  $1,  with  some  poor  stock  at  50c. 
Virginia  shipped  some  spinach  from  the  Norfolk 
section  and  prices  ranged  from  50  to  00c  a 
hamper  for  rather  ordinary  quality.  Mushrooms 
moved  fairly  well.  Lettuce  was  steady,  as  the 
season  in  the  Imperial  Valley  draws  to  a  close. 
Radishes  moved  farily  well,  with  South  Caro¬ 
lina  bushels  selling  at  $2  to  $2.25,  and  lettuce 
crates  at  $2  to  $2.50.  Most  rhubarb  is  as  yet 
coming  from  hothouse,  with  Michigan  5-lb.  boxes 
selling  at  50  to  75c,  with  some  extra  fancy 
higher.  The  apple  market  was  steady,  with 
demand  fair.  New  Jersey  Delicious  sold  at 
$1.25  to  $1.50,  with  extra  fancy  Romes  up  to 
$1.75  a  bushel.  Staymans  were  of  fair  quality 
and  moved  at  $1.50  to  $1.05.  Reports  of  stor¬ 
age  stocks,  as  of  March  1,  indicates  that  hold¬ 
ings  in  some  sections  are  still  very  heavy.  The 
total  holdings  are  equivalent  to  5.215.000  bbls., 
which  is  22  per  cent  above  last  March  1  hold¬ 
ings,  and  14  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the 
past  five  years. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  prices  evidently  reached  bottom  last 
week  for  the  price  level  during  the  past  few 
days  has  been  quite  steady.  Receipts  for  the 
past  week  were  lighter.  Demand  was  more  ac¬ 
tive  and  buyers  were  “taking  hold”  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  for  some  time.  Total  receipts  for  the 
week  were  approximately  34.000  cases  compared 
with  44.000,  the  week  previous,  and  47.000  dur¬ 


ing  (lie  corresponding  week  of  1929.  Fresh  ex¬ 
tra  firsts  held  steady  at  23e,  while  fresh  firsts 
were  qjc  higher  at  22ic,e  per  dozen.  Fancy 
candied  stock  held  steady  at  25  to  27c  was  the 
usual  price  range.  Best  carton  offerings  sold 
at  34  to  35c.  The  in-to-storage  movement  has 
started  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  but  only  a 
light  movement  to  storage  was  noted  in  the 
Philadelphia  market. 

Fancy,  small  fowls  met  a  good  demand  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days  and  the  market  was  gen¬ 
erally  firm  throughout  the  week.  Small  col¬ 
ored  stock  brought  20  to  27c  per  lb.,  while 
Leghorns  were  mostly  22  to  23c  for  fancy  and 
IS  to  21c  for  ordinary.  Spring  chickens  met  a 
fair  demand,  and  the  market  held  steady  ,at 
31  to  33c  for  Plymouth  Rocks  and  27  to  29c 
for  fancy  mixed  colors.  Broilers  moved  well  at 
37  to  38c  for  Plymouth  Rocks  and  34  to  36c 
for  mixed  colors.  Roosters  moved  well  when  of 
fair  quality  and  young  stock  brought  20  to  22c, 
while  old  offerings  were  mostly  15  to  17c. 
Ducks  moved  slowly,  with  fancy  White  Pekin 
selling  at  27  to  28c,  and  Muscovys  at  20  to  22c. 

Fresli-killed  fowls  met  a  good  market  during 
the  past  week,  with  the  smaller  sized  birds 
selling  at  24  to  27c.  Chickens  were  mostly 
staggy  and  could  do  no  better  than  22  to  24c 
for  the  best  stock.  Turkeys  were  mostlv  of  or¬ 
dinary  quality  and  sold  slowly  at  34  ‘to  30c. 
Old  roosters  held  steady  at  10  to  19c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  of  hay  were  not  heavy  but  were 
ample  for  the  limited  trading.  Fancy  hay  was 
scarce  and  sold  well,  but  ordinary  stock,  ‘which 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  sold  slowly. 
Best  Timothy  sold  at  $25  a  ton,  while  other 
feeding  hay  was  mostly  $23.  Demand  for 
straw  was  moderate  and  the  market  held  steadv. 
No.  1  straight  rye  straw  sold  at  $12.50  to  $13 
a  ton,  while  No.  1  wheat  and  oat  straw  was 
mostly  $12  to  $12.50  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 


Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good  . $8.00@$8.75 

Medium  .  0.85@  8.00 

Common  .  5.50®  0.85 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  .  8.25®  8  75 

Medium  .  7.15®  8.25 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good  .  7.00@  8.25 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00®  7  00 

Cows,  good  .  5.00®  o!oo 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00®  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.05®  4*00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  5.00®  5R0 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.50®  5.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  eh .  8.50®  10  50 

Medium  .  0.50®  8.50 

Cull  and  common  .  3.50®  0.50 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  eh .  5.50®  8R0 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00®  5.50 

IIOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  100.  good  and  eh . $8. 50®  $8.75 

Lt.  wts.,  100  to  180,  good  and  eh....  7.00®  8.75 

180  to  200.  good  and  eh .  7.60®  8  75 

Med.  wts..  200  to  220,  good  and  ch..  7.45®  8 '75 

220  to  250.  good  and  ch .  8.15®  8  55 

llv.v.  wts.,  250  to  290,  good  and  ch..  8.00®  8.25 

290  to  350.  good  and  ch .  7.75®  8.10 

Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  0.25®  7.00 
1’igs,  si.,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch....  8.00®  8.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . $9.00®  10.10 

Medium  .  7.75®  9.00 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  7.25®  9.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  0.25®  7  75 

Wethers,  90  to  120,  med,  and  good..  4.00®  (ton 

Ewes,  90  to  120.  med.  and  ch .  3.25®  5.00 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  3.00®  4.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.50®  3.25 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

^  Wholesale. —  Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt.,  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresli  milk,  regis¬ 
tered,  $200  to  $300;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades, 
choice,  $100;  cows,  fresli  milk,  grades,  good  to 
medium,  $80  to  $90:  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades, 
common  to  poor,  $50  to  $70;  beef  cows,  and 
bulls,  $8  to  $12;  veal  calves,  milk  fed.  choice, 
$16  to  $18;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good  to  me¬ 
dium.  $12  to  $14;  lambs,  $8  to  $10;  hogs,  light, 
dresseed,  $9  to  $11;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  24 
to  25c:  chickens  for  roasters,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  22  to  24c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  14c; 
milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  milk, 
sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c;  butter, 
farmer’s  delivery,  lb..  45c;  butter,  creamery, 
prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  30  to  31c:  butter,  cream¬ 
ery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  28  to  29c;  cheese,  tvliole 
milk,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb..  22 
to  25c:  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  121/_.c;  eggs, 
local  fresh,  doz.,  29c;  eggs,  cold-storage,  doz., 
15c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  33  to  35c;  chickens, 
roasters,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  turkeys,  lb.,  50c;  pork 
loins,  whole,  lb.,  17  to  23c;  pork  shoulders,  lb., 
12  to  14c;  pork  sausage  meat,  lb.,  17  to  25c; 
apples,  eating,  choice,  lb.,  S  to  10c;  apples, 
cooking,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  2  to 
3c;  onions,  II).,  2c;  spinach,  pk.,  19  to  20c; 
mushrooms,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  maple  sugar,  new, 
lb.,  50c.  F.  A.  0. 


According  to  the  Home  Missions  Coun¬ 
cil  of  North  America,  “There  are  10.000 
villages  in  America  without  churches  of 
any  kind,  30,000  villages  without  a  resi. 
dent  pastor  of  any  faith,  and  13,400,000 
children  under  13  who  are  receiving  no 
religious  instruction  whatever.”  It  looks 
as  though  some  of  the  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  are  needed  at  home. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SO,  West  Washington  Market,New  York  City 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
33)  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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PRICES  REDUCED! 


Plumbing, 

Heating, 

Gas 

Supplies 

Paints  and 
Varnishes 


*n’e" 


MMl 

SUPPLY  CO. 

^{OVlOCMCf 


Roofing 

Material 


Electrical 

Fixtures 

Garden 

Tools 


Brooders 
NEVER  LOWER! 

,  is  filled  with  values 
sted  above,  tor  city  or 


,  OUR  PRICES  WERE 
Save  money — our  eataloo 
In  modern  equipment,  listen  auove,  tor  ettv  or 
100  Pages — it  Is  the  most  c«Met” 
Direct-to-you  Plumbing  and  Heating  catalog  In 
the  country  and  "Yours  for  the  Asking.”  You 

f?"  *’“*  e,,h*f  «sh  or  on  our  convenient 
time  payment  plan. 


LOW 


SUPPLY  CO. 

|AR  >T<>-  Bash.  St. 

■  Boston,  Dept,  K 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  419. 


POULTRY  MANURE  and  peat  moss  litter,  any 
quantity,  excellent  for  truck  gardening  and 
lawn  dressing.  C.  S.  MULES  &  SON,  Eaton, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup  and 
sugar:  1  qt..  $1;  2  qts.,  $1.90;  1  gal.,  $2.50; 
6  gals.,  $2.35  gal.;  10-lb.  can  sugar,  $3.50; 
1-lb.  cakes.  35c;  5  lbs.  2-oz.  cakes,  $2.50.  BERT 
PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


HONEY — 6-lb.  can.  $1.25  postpaid  to  third  zone; 

if  not  best  you  ever  had  return  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  with  postage.  M.  E. 
BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  pure  maple  syrup,  best 
grade,  any  quantity.  GRANTSYILI.E  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  C.  J.  Yoder,  Prop.,  Grantsyille,  Md. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon  delivered 
third  zone.  H.  K.  MacLAURY,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover-basswood,  rich  and  delicious, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1:  10-lb.  pail,  $1.75,  postpaid  to 
fourth  zone.  GELSER  BROS.,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon, 
delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
224  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


WANTED — Coal-burning  brooder  for  500  capaci¬ 
ty;  good  condition.  BARNEY  YURKEWECZ, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges — New  Spring 
crop;  fresh,  firm,  full-flavored;  full  standard 
bushel,  $1.95  with  order,  express  charges  collect; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS, 
Box  10,  Tlionotosassa,  Florida. 


PORTABLE.  ALL  METAL,  8x12  building,  store 
front  window;  cost  $350,  sell  $85;  suitable  for 
brooderliouse  or  roadstand.  GEORGE  KLAR- 
MANN,  222  Lafayette  St.,  Roselle,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Gravely  tractor,  in  good  condition. 
SJOSTROM,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


FANCY  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $3  gal.;  No. 

1,  $2.60;  No.  2,  $2.25;  prepaid  third  zone; 
price  list  free.  OAKLAND  FARM,  Woodstock, 
Vermont. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  first  quality,  $2.25  per  gal¬ 
lon,  delivered  in  third  zone.  E.  A.  STEELE, 
Clemons,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  number  one  pure  maple 
svrup  sent  parcel  post  paid,  $2.50  per  gallon. 
J.  F.  SPROUL,  Delevan,  N.  Y. _ 

FISHERMEN  WELCOMED  at  Waukesha  Farm, 
all  modern  improvements,  week-end  parties  a 
specialty.  $20  per  week.  Write  EDITH  BAR¬ 
RETT,  Pepacton,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  syrup,  fancy,  $2.25;  grade 
A,  $2:  5  gals  over,  $2  and  $1.75;  delivered  by 
freight  third  zone:  carries  New  England  label. 
C.  B.  LUCIA  &  SON,  Overlook  Farm,  Shelburne, 
Vermont.  _ 

HONEY,  CLOVER-BASSWOOD,  60  lbs.,  $5.50; 

120  lbs..  $10.  here:  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid  J.  W. 
GRADY,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  liquid  or  granulated, 
postpaid:  clover,  one  pail,  $1:  two,  $1.90:  four, 
S3  40-  buckwheat  or  amber,  pail,  80e;  two,  $1.50; 

pails  and  60-lb.  cans  on 


io;  price  or  14  pans  anu  uu-m.  ca 
HUGH  GREGG.  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  CREAM  and  maple  syrup,  low  prices 
on  new  crop;  write  for  price  list.  L.  L. 
STORY,  Box  502,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 


DELICIOUS  BUCKWHEAT  and  Fall  flower 
mixed  honey.  6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. ;  write  for 
special  offers:  plover  and  buckwheat  as  usual. 
RAY  WILCOX,  Odessa.  X.  Y. _ __ 

FINE  HONEY  wholesale,  2  doz.  buckwheat 
comb,  $3.50;  60-lb.  can  clover,  $5.20;  1  doz. 
quart  cans,  $6;  pints,  $3.20;  1  doz.  5-lb.  pails, 
$7.20;  2  doz.  1-lb.  jars,  $4.25.  here.  KENNETH 
CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y . 


FOR  SALE — Kohler  automatic  electric  lighting 
plant  110  volts.  D.  C..  S00  watts,  slightly 
used,  $225.  HOUSATONIC  POULTRY  FARM, 
West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — American  saw  mill  No.  1,  48-in. 

saw,  05-ft.  belt,  extra  elevators  and  offsets; 
tally  board;  tirst-class  condition.  ERNEST  J. 
BOYD,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. _ 

SOMETHING  TO  RAVE  about— five  pounds  truly 
wonderful  honey,  $1.25  postpaid  insured.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass, _ 

HONEY— 60  lbs.,  $3,  granulated;  pure  golden- 
rod  or  olover-buckwlieat  mixed.  LAVERN 
DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  $1.50,  $1.25,  $1,  according  to 
grade;  no  order  taken  for  less  than  4  gallons. 
BROOKSIDE  FRUIT  FARM,  Ilushford,  N.  Y. 


A  New  York  Livestock 
Man’s  Trip  Around 
the  Continent 

(Continued  from  Page  406) 
remaining  steers  on  the  cod-liver  oil  for 
several  days  some  of  them  were  slaugh¬ 
tered.  Their  carcasses  were  normal  in 
appearance  and  sold  as  prime  beef. 

The  livers  of  the  slaughtered  steers  fed 
the  cod-liver  oil  were  fed  to  rats  and  the 
rats  manifested  no  symptoms  of  vitamin 
A  deficiency,  but  remained  healthy  and 
normal.  The  cod-liver  oil  was  then  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ration  of  the  remaining 
steers  and  they  soon  manifested  the 
symptoms  as  previously  enumerated. 
Again  they  were  placed  on  cod-liver  oil 
and  again  returned  to  normal.  One  steer 
was  made  sick  and  brought  back  to  nor¬ 
mal  by  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  several 
times  in  the  manner  described.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  so  positive,  revolutionary  and 
startling  it  was  decided  to  run  a  check 
tests  again  this  year. 

The  duplicate  test  is  now  about  four 
months  along.  Somewhat  lighter  grades 
of  steers  are  being  used  in  the  second 
test.  I  spent  some  time  in  the  feed  lot 
with  these  cattle  and  they  all  appear 
normal,  they  are  in  good  condition.  It 
is  not  expected  they  will  “break”  or  be- 
become  sick  for  at  least  two  months  yet. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  with  fat¬ 
tening  hogs  when  they  received  no  known 
source  of  vitamin  A. 

In  the  brood  sow  test  one  group  of 
soivs  was  fed  a  standard  concentrate  ra¬ 
tion  such  as  corn  or  barley  with  minerals, 
and  cottonseed  meal  to  compose  9  per 
cent  of  their  ration.  Another  group  was 
fed  similarly  except  their  protein  supple¬ 
ment  consisted  of  9  per  cent  fishmeal  in¬ 
stead  of  cottonseed  meal.  Both  groups 
had  access  the  year  round  to  forage.  In 
Winter  this  consisted  of  rye  and  Crimson 
clover,  in  Summer  rape.  Both  groups 
have  now  farrowed  three  litters.  No  dif¬ 
ference  is  noticeable  in  either  the  brood 
sows  or  their  litters.  The  forage  sup¬ 
plies  an  abundance  of  vitamin  A  so  that 
no  bad  symptoms  or  any  symptoms  at  all 
have  developed  in  the  cottonseed  meal  fed 
sows. 

While  these  tests,  as  stated  are  still  in 
progress,  it  can  be  seen  that  sufficient 
data  has  been  accumulated  to  show  that 
no  bad  results  need  be  expected  from 
cottonseed  meal  even  when  heavily  fed 
for  long  periods  of  time  if  plenty  of  vita¬ 
min  A  is  provided.  Green  forage  and 
legume  hay  are  sources  of  this  essential 
vitamin. 

Most  of  the  sheep  raised  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  very  inferior  in  type  and  confor¬ 
mation.  By  crossing  mutton  rams  on 
these  native  ewes  a  marked  improvement 
has  been  obtained  by  the  Raleigh  station 
in  the  first  cross.  The  average  clip  from 
some  native  ewes  v7as  3.75  lbs.  A  Shrop¬ 
shire  ram  which  sheared  11,25  lbs.  was 
crossed  on  them.  Their  grade  yearling 
lambs  sheared  6  lbs.  Their  lambs  off 
grass  weighed  S5  lbs.  at  four  months, 
which  represented  a  50.04  per  cent  lamb 
over  ewe  increase  on  the  first  cross.  The 
staple  length  of  the  fleece  was  increased 
49.34  per  cent. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Old  South  is 
gradually  breaking  away  from  the  less 
profitable  cotton  and  tobacco  system  to 
a  more  diversified  and  profitable  type  of 
farming. 


Some  Busy  Hens 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  conducts  record  of  performance  of 
poultry  flocks  at  home.  A  White  Leghorn 
pullet,  owned  by  Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Greene 
County,  laid  327  eggs  during  the  past 
year,  winning  top  place. 

Eight  hundred  and  ninety  birds  out 
of  4,600  entered  in  this  work  laid  more 
than  200  eggs  as  pullets  or  ISO  eggs  as 
hens  during  the  year.  These  were  in  11 
flocks  located  in  nine  counties. 

Owners  of  the  10  leading  pullets  with 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  entry 
are  ;  First,  Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Greene  Coun¬ 
ty,  327  eggs;  second,  Ben  W.  Jacobs, 
324  eggs  ;  third.  Ben  W.  Jacobs,  323  eggs; 
fourth,  Ben  W.  Jacobs,  322  eggs ;  fifth. 
Ben  W.  Jacobs,  321  eggs ;  sixth.  Ben  W. 
Jacobs,  31S  eggs ;  seventh,  Ben  W.  Jacobs, 
317  eggs;  eighth,  H.  A.  Spalding.  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  315  eggs;  ninth,  J.  E.  Mel- 
horn,  Lancaster  County,  314  eggs;  tenth, 
Guy  A.  Leader,  York  County,  313  eggs. 

Owners  of  the  10  leading  hens  with 
the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  each  entry 
are;  First,  Guy  A.  Leader,  York  County, 
259  eggs;  second.  H.  A.  Spalding.  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  242  eggs;  third,  Guy  A. 
Leader,  York  County,  238  eggs;  fourth. 


Guy  A.  Leader,  232  eggs ;  fifth,  Guy  A. 
Leader,  226  eggs;  sixth,  Guy  A.  Leader, 
225  eggs ;  seventh,  Guy  A.  Leader,  224 
eggs;  eighth,  Guy  A.  Leader,  219  eggs; 
ninth,  Guy  A.  Leader,  219  eggs;  tenth, 
H.  A.  Spalding,  Bradford  County,  217 
eggs. 

The  highest  bird  in  each  flock  entered 
is  as  follows :  W.  P.  Baldesberger,  Al¬ 
legheny  County,  Leghorn,  24i  eggs; 
Homestead  Poultry  Farm,  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  Leghorn,  300  eggs ;  School  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  Montgomery  County,  Leghorn, 
249  eggs ;  M.  A.  McKnight,  Cumberland 
County,  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  233 
eggs;  J.  E.  Melhorn,  Lancaster  County, 
Leghorn,  314  eggs  ;  Guy  A.  Leader,  York 
County,  Leghorn  pullet,  313  eggs ;  Lewis 
Brothers,  Indiana  County,  Leghorn,  252 
eggs ;  Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Greene  County, 
Leghorn,  327  eggs;  H.  A.  Spalding,  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  Leghorn  pullet,  315  eggs; 
P.  E.  Rentzel,  York  County,  Leghorn, 
282  eggs ;  C.  E.  Wolfe,  Bradford  County, 
Leghorn,  254  eggs. 

E.  J.  Lawless,  Jr.,  supervisor  of  the 
R.  O.  P.  work,  reports  that  Ben  W. 
Jacobs,  Greene  County,  had  the  highest 
percentage  of  birds  qualifying  for  R.  O. 
P.  certificates,  while  Guy  A.  Leader, 
Y’ork  County,  had  the  largest  number  of 
birds  qualifying.  Twenty-five  birds  in 
the  work  laid  more  than  300  eggs  during 
the  year. 


Hay  for  Litter;  Broody  Hens 

Is  poor  hay  suitable  for  poultry  litter? 
This  hay  has  weed  stems  mixed  with  it. 
In  our  flock  of  White  Leghorns,  lately  a 
few  of  the  pullets  have  become  broody, 
setting  on  eggs  in  nests  most  of  the  time 
Are  they  through  laying?  Will  they  molt 
soon?  Is  their  presence  injurious  in  any 
way  among  the  laying  birds?  What  is 
good  for  frost-bitten  combs?  Does  this 
condition  affect  the  number  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  ?  H.  P.  H. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  danger 
in  using  moldy,  musty  hay  for  litter, 
since  some  of  the  organisms  that  cause 
trouble  when  inhaled  by  the  birds  live 
upon  vegetable  matter  of  that  kind.  Any 
clean,  dry  hay  or  straw  is  useful  as  lit¬ 
ter,  however,  and  need  not  be  discarded 
because  of  weed  stalks  or  other  coarse 
material.  Pullets  that  become  broody 
early  and  easily  condemn  themselves  as 
producers  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  into  breeding  pens,  though  they  may 
be  broody  for  but  a  short  time  before 
again  laying.  They  do  no  harm  to  any¬ 
thing  but  the  owner’s  pocketbook. 

Frost  bitten  combs  may  be  greased 
with  vaseline  or  some  other  mild  grease 
and  left  alone  until  healed.  While  sore 
they  interfere  with  the  bird’s  eating  and 
may  check  laying.  m.  b.  d. 


Boys  and  Girls 

Contributors  List 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  on  O.  P.  this  month. 

New  York. — ’Betty  Dickinson  (14).  Nelson 
Miller,  George  Smith.  *Cleo  Bradford,  Diana  De- 
Nitto,  Anthony  Lapoce  (16).  *Iva  Swayer  (19), 
’Jackson  Moody  (16),  Catherine  Maasch  (15), 
Lilian  Maasch  (19),  Annie  Struad  (10).  ’Rollin 
Miller,  Betty  French  (9),  Geneva  Bigelow, 
Gladys  Peel  (16),  Dorothy  Thompson  (15).  Ray¬ 
mond  Miller  (17),  George  Ryder  (12),  Wanda 
Marble  (11),  Francis  Davis,  Albert  Schulze, 
James  Annis  (13),  Charles  Ramsdell,  ’Edward 
Gabrys,  Freda  Cooper,  Ruth  Orr,  Edith  Bell 
(9),  Jean  Case  (11),  Barbara  Cooper,  Grace 
Garreth  (16),  Dorothy  Brodine,  Teresa  Prinz- 
ing  (16),  Lynford  Shufelt  (14),  ’Janet  Inger- 
soll  (16),  Janet  Quinn,  Eva  Durant  (15).  Louise 
Jenkins.  Katherine  Haack  (14).  Nellie  Bollinger 
(9),  Helen  Helm.  ’Pearl  AVilfert  (19),  Marion 
AVeithorn  (18),  Elspeth  Field,  Charlotte  Dolly 
(17). 

Pennsylvania.  —  ’Erma  Hersehey,  Luis  Me- 
savage  (14),  Romaine  Heyler  (10),  Edward 
Holl  (14),  Robert  Harris  (14),  ’Edna  AVynick, 
•Prudence  Clark  (15).  Edith  Morgan  (14),  Car¬ 
rie  Ingle,  Martha  Hoffman  (15),  Alice  Lebo 
(13),  Jennie  Sargent  (9),  Margaret  Esslinger, 
Harriet  Esslinger,  Josephine  Sewitz,  Robert 
Smith  (19). 

Connecticut.  —  Dorothy  Bramen  (14).  Silvio 
Bedini,  Mary  Williams,  Mildred  Buck  (12), 
Grace  Standish  (12).  George  Kroe,  Hazel  Day, 
Gena  Canestrani.  Julia  Davis,  Jacqueline  Leigh¬ 
ton,  Elda  Mateliulet  (17),  Esther  Pillau,  Paul 
Pillau  (16),  Sophie  Kerr. 

New  Jersey. — ’Harold  Deveny.  Frankie  Ku- 
ehar  (9),  Mary  Sadly,  Edythe  Hettema.  Louise 
Yawger,  Ruth  Ogens  (12),  Elmer  Spencer, 
Gladys  Von  Duyne  (14). 

Massachusetts. — Frances  Feldman  (12),  John 
Petroskie  (18).  Elizabeth  Townsend.  Paul 
AVright  (14),  Mary  Eskon  (12),  Gorden  Geis 
(7).  Helen  Kozlowski  (13). 

Maryland. — Earle  Heller  (13),  Charlotte  Lit¬ 
tle  (10),  Sara  Baker  (13),  Grace  Dearth  (16). 

Vermont. — Jerusha  Northrup,  Racheal  Harlow, 
Catherine  Orticari  (TO). 

New  Hampshire. — Fred  Drowne,  Madeline  Up- 
ham. 

Ohio. — Garnett  Gross,  AVendell  Haggerty,  Jane 
Goddard  (16). 

Rhode  Island. — Earle  Jackson,  Frances  Mc¬ 
Call  (14). 

Kentucky. — Pauline  Franz  (7). 

Colorado. — Florence  Swan  (18). 

Delaware. — Manuel  Buarque. 

Michigan. — Marion  Dickerson  (16). 

West  Virginia. — Clark  Allender. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page  should  be  mailed  to 
this  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and  stamp 
envelope  as  usual,  addressing  with  name  and 
State.  Several  letters  may  be  sent  under  the 
same  cover  to  save  postage. 

Edith  Heermance.  Virginia;  David  Hardy, 
New  York:  Diana  DeNitto,  New  York:  Edythe 
Hettema  (13),  New  Jersey:  Sadie  Hettema  (17), 
New  Jersey:  Grace  Garrett  (10),  New  York. 


Made 


$698.10 

Extra 


from  Hatchery  Chicks 

This  is  the  actual  experience  of  Henry  Witte, 
New  York.  One  year  he  hatched  5  50  chicks 
at  home  and  made  $634.00  net  profit  on 
them.  The  next  year  he  bought  600  Hatchery 
Chicks  which  paid  him  a  net  profit  of 
$1332.10.  He  sums  up  the  whole  matter  by 
saying,  “The  chicks  from  the  hatchery 
brought  me  an  additional  profit  of  $698. 10.” 

Mr.  Witte  gave  us  all  the  items  of  cost  and 
income  on  his  flocks  for  the  two  years.  His 
letter  is  fully  quoted  in  the  book  which  we 
offer  to  send  you.  Be  sure  to  read  it.  You’ll 
see  exactly  how  he  more  than  doubled  his 
profits  with  practically  the  same  number  of 
Hatchery  Chicks  as  he  had  hatched  at  home 
the  previous  year. 

Start  Your  Flock  with  Hatchery  Chicks 

No  wonder  poultry  raisers  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  are  turning  to  Hatcheries  for  their 
chicks!  Hatchery  Chicks  will  pay  you,  too. 
Try  them  and  see.  Start  your  flock  this  season 
with  Hatchery  Chicks.  Note  how  much  more 
money  you’ll  make.  Compare  your  profits 
with  profits  from  home-hatched  chicks. 

/  /  / 

Send  for  our  FREE  Book,  “How  to  Succeed 
with  Poultry.”  It  contains  important  facts 
aboutHatcheryChicks— how  quickly  they  will 
put  your  flock  on  a  big  pay  basis;  what  kind 
of  breeds  to  select;  the  names  of  hatcherymen 
who  will  give  you  exactly  the  kind  of  chicks 
you  want.  Don’t  start  another  season  without 
this  book.  Send  for  it  today.  Mail  the  coupon. 

Let  This  Slogan  Be  Your  Guide 


r 


i 

i 
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FORCRKATER  APROFITf 

atchery Chicks 

Hatcheries  that  use  this  slogan  are  absolutely 
reliable,  can  be  depended  upon  to  deliver 
exactly  the  quality  and  breed  of  chicks  you 
order,  and  will  guarantee  you  a  square  deal. 
Patronize  hatcheries  that  display  this  slogan. 


National  Campaign  Headquarters, 

450  Third  National  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  , 
Send  me  your  FREE  Book,  "How  to  Succeed 
with  Poultry.”  ,.2 

Name . . .  I 

P.0 . . 

R.  F.D. . State 


IT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

H.  &  Z.  BROODER  HOUSE 

Proper  brooding  means  profitable  poultry  raising. 
The  H.  &  Z.  Brooder  Houses  actually  pay  for 
themselves  by  mothering  the  weaker  members  of 
the  brood  that  ordinarily  die,  into  big,  healthy, 
profitable  chicks. 

Built  entirely  of  wood  by  skilled  mechanics, 
it  is  cold — draft — and — vermin-proof.  Scientific 
chimney  and  ventilator  provides  ventilation. 
Octagonal  construction  eliminates  dark  corners 
and  angles  and  allows  sections  and  roof  to  be 
matched  together  perfectly.  AVood  construction 
prevents  extreme  and  sudden  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Full  size  windows  admit  ample  sun- 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  tints,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.  offers  ®™"d 

egg  cases  packed  complete  with  14-oup  fiats,  10  fillers 
and  equipped  with  good  cover.  Cases  we  sell  are  packed 
as  required  by  American  RR.  Express  Co.  aud  other 
Carriers.  If  cases  not  as  represented,  do  not  pay  us. 
Address— Box  No.  20,  High  Bridge  Station,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Charcoal 


R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co. 


Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


1  fir*  acme  quality  chicks— 

I  vFls  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS. 
Certified  Br.  Rocks  St  Leg’s.  12c;  Blood  Tested 
Br.  Rocks  St  Leg’s,  15c.  Selected  stock.  lOO'V  del.  gtd 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Denton,  Md'. 

Barred  Rocks...  f9— ioo 
Heavy  Mixed . .  8—100 

_ _  I0O*  arrival.  Postage 

paid.  C.O.D.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER;  llox  2,  Heaver  Springs,  I*a. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


SANITARY  ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED  AU|f>VC 

Hatchery  and  all  Hocks  under  State  UlllulVO 
Supervision.  Every  breeder  officially  culled  and  handed 

LINCOLNWAY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Chamb.rsburg,  Pai 

mirifC  C-  °-  D  — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  *12;  Leghorns 
1  .HILlYl  Or  Heavy  Mixed, *10;  Light  Mixed,  *8.  Free 
w  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
"W.  A.  LATJVER,  Box  It,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Chicks  "u'uL^EenoUNS*^?  hatching  egg* 

vlUVui )  |j_  j.  q  KHM  AVrite  for  prices. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 

Vigorous.  Heavy  Producing  8.  O.  RHODE  ISLAND  A|||A|(( 
•  16 — 100;  *70— 500.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  vlllwRd 
No  disease.  Hatches  weekly.  Bronze  and  White  Poults, 
•OS— 100. _ SALEM  FARM.  Amherst,  N.  H. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  for  Hatching,  blood  tested  flock, 
100-J5,  360-J15.  A.  J.  DAY,  R.  8,  Auburn,  Hew  York 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  1  niversity. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  with  these  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds. 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS,  two  to 
three  weeks  old,  priced  to  save 
you  money  in  brooding.  10% 
lower  prices  this  year. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


OSS 


'Jai'm 

R.I.  Reds 

T  rapnested—  Blood-T  ested 
Our  Pen  Heads  N.  Y.  Contest 

Our  pen  has  been  leading  all  breeds  at 
New  York  (Long  Island)  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  laying  98%  standard-size  eggs. 

The  chicks  you  get  from  us  carry  the 
same  blood,  the  result  of 

22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  prices 
on  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  and 
Pullets. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


PINECREST  ORCHARDS 

THE  FOUNDATION  STRAIN 

For  Many  of  America’s  Best  Flocks  of  Reds 

Our  last  nine  laying  contest  entries  have  placed  more 
winning  lied  pens  than  all  competitors  combined. 

Send  for  records  and  new  low  prices  on 
STARTED  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

100^  B.  W.  1).  free.  Member  Mass.  Certified  Breeders. 

PINECREST  ORCHARDS,  Groton,  Mass. 


HILLVIEW  FARM 


S.C.R.I.  RED  CHICKS 

Unequaled  for  high  production,  size  and 
vigor.  State  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Amazingly  low  prices  for  high  quality, 
trap-nested  chicks,  absolutely  free  from 
disease. 

Your  satisfaction  guaranteed — catalog  free. 

HILLVIEW  FARM,  Beach  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

FROM  B.  W.  D.  FREE  STOCK 

EVERY  CHICK  OF  OUR  OWN  BREEDING 
CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
HATCHES  TWICE  EACH  WEEK  BEGINNING  JAN.  15 

Write  for  Booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Pedigree  GROTON,  MASS.  Slate  Tested 

Bred  r  r  n  i  pc  nC  Hatching  Eggs 

8ABY  CHICKS  w,  L.  K.  I.  nLtO  Cockerels 


AscutneyS.G.  Red  Chicks  BAVAL^Group  *  fOur 

own  flock:  Vt.  Certified:  trap-nested:  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broody  liens;  $20  per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 

S0-*  D  ¥  nrnc  Entire  flock  MASS. 

•  lVe  1.  IvUiLFiJ  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 
Orchards  strain,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Ware,  Mass. 


IIAMDTnill’C  BLACK  AUlPifC  Healthiest,  hard- 
11  ft  Mr  I  UH  VLEGHORN-nlvnO  iest,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bi  R,  Pitistown,  H.  J. 


Ad  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

flT  Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chirks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders. 
Price  $ ! 0  per  100;  $90  per  1000.  (3  to  6 

I  rtljKe  week  prices  on  request).  Catalog  free. 

Tells  ail  about  our  great  egg-producing 

teghofna.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Big  56-Page  BOOK 

FREE 

tells  about 

R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Ply.  Rocks 
White  Ply.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Leghorns 

each  article  written  by  a  Master  Breeder 
of  the  variety,  Other  valuable  information 
on  raising  and  cashing  in  with  chickens. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Address : 

Mass.  Certified  Breeders 


Lock  Box  34  R 


Grafton,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CERTIFIED  POULTRY  BREEDERS,  INC. 


Don’t  Experiment! 

Know  the  Quality 
You  Buy! 

Brookside  chicks  come  to 
you  from  properly  bred 
healthy  flocks,  they  are  in¬ 
cubated  under  the  latest 
and  best  hatching  methods  and  every  chick  that 
leaves  our  place  has  been  carefullv  inspected.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  our  low  prices:  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  6.00  II  52.50  100-00 

K-  I-  Reds  .  6.25  12  57.50  110.00 

Assorted  for  broilers  _  5.00  9  45.00  87.50 

We  have  weekly  hatches  and  ship  by  prepaid 
parcels  post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  send  for  catalog.  Visit  our  farm  and 
hatchery.  Nothing  can  prove  the  quality  of  our 
chicks  so  quickly  as  to  raise  them.  Try  them. 
PULLETS: — 3.000-12  weeks  old.  ready  in  May — - 
S.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  $1.00  ea.  Bd  Bocks  $1.10  ea. 
B.  I.  Beds.  $1.15  ea. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


REMARKABLE  PRODUCTION 


Result  of  49  Years’  Breeding 

I  will  give  you  a  book  which  tells  about  Truslow’s 
years  of  breeding  experience.  Learn  about  broilers 
and  how  to  get  high  egg  production — about  won¬ 
derful  egg  and  meat  producing  stock. 

You  should  also  learn  about  Truslow  method  of 
controlling  Coccidiosis  before  you  order  your  chicks. 
If  you  write  today  I’ll  send  you  a  copy  free 

Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 

Box  R-3-28  Chestertown,  Md. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

1  Trap  nested  since  1916. 

I  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FBEE  from  B.  TV.  D. 
Nova  Scotia  customer 
reports  204  average  from  300  birds  of  our 
stock.  Another,  208.  Circular  No.  2. 

IARGE EGG  C 

!■  20  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 

OUR  OlIICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100 %  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  D E N EW  '  JEERS E Y N K 


.SINGLE  COMB. 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

QflGG  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JvUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Vdlley,  N.  Y. 


EWING’S 


ENGLISH 

WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


Are  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  males  from 
250  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS  at  reduced  prices— Guaranteed 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  During 
I’ast  18  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular— Stoves  35< 
off.  My  book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound  $1. 

|  Ellf|C  CADMQ  Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
LCVV 10  rftnmo  heavy  producing  breeders, 
L  fk  sj  |  sr  ^  blood  tested.  Write  tor  special 
f-  VS  «1  I  W  discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsvllte,  R.  I. 

SES  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  F.very  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $20. 

M.  L.  PALMER  Alfred  Station.  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Cornell  strain,  $1  2.50  per  100 
It.  I.  Reds,  breeders  weighing"  to  0  lbs  ,  1 4.00  per  100 
Frke  Delivery 

BABY  CHICKEN  IA  KM-ON  - 1 1  EPSON 
Phone  308  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

¥  ErUADN  mirirc  Barron  Strain  S.C.W.  Produced 
LCunlMxn  dlH/lYJ  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  All  BAV.D.  tested.  Our 
circular  on  request.  CLARABEN  COURT  FARM,  ROSLYN,  N.  T. 


Feeding  Eggs  to  Hens 

Can  you  tell  ine  whether  we  can.  use 
raw  egg  in  the  place  of  cod-liver  oil  in 
poultry  feeds?  I  see  eggs  are  second 
only  to  cod-liver  oil  in  vitamin  content. 
Eggs  are  cheap.  About  how  many  are 
equal  to  one  pint  of  oil?  II.  c.  c. 

Delaware. 

Yes,  eggs  might  be  used  in  the  place  of 
cod-liver  oil,  the  fat  of  the  egg  yolk  con¬ 
taining  a  large  amount  of  vitamin  A.  con¬ 
cerned  in  growth  and  health  and  a  lesser 
amount  of  vitamin  D,  a  preventive  of 
rickets.  If  the  yolks  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  equivalent  of  cod-liver  oil,  it 
would  obviously  require  a  pint  of  yolks 
to  equal  a  pint  of  oil,  but  egg  yolks  are 
credited  with  only  about  a  third  of  the 
amount  of  vitamin  D  found  in  cod-liver 
oil,  and  it  is  this  vitamin  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  wanted  in  feeding  young  chicks 
that  are  hatched  early  and  kept  confined 
within  doors.  The  yolk,  too,  is  but  part 
of  the  egg.  Feeding  eggs  to  get  eggs 
seems  a  fair  exchange  with  the  hen, 
neither  side  getting  an  advantage  in  the 
deal,  but  it  is  with  young  chicks  that  it 
will  be  practiced  most  generally.  Infer¬ 
tile  eggs  from  the  incubator  are  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  chick  rations.  M.  B.  D. 


Handling  Hatching  Eggs 

At  what  temperature  should  eggs  be 
kept  which  are  intended  for  future  hatch¬ 
ing,  and  how  long  may.  they  be  kept 
without  impairing  the  fertility? 

Hanover  Co.,  Va.  H.  ir.  s. 

A  temperature  of  from  50  to  GO  F. 
is  most  suitable  for  eggs  kept  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  and  two  weeks  is  about  the  limit  of 
time  for  holding  if  satisfactory  hatches 
are  expected. 

The  sooner  incubation  is  started  after 
the  egg  is  laid  the  better  and  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  hatchability  will  commence  at  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees,  or  slightly 
less,  if  the  egg  is  held.  Cellar  tempera¬ 
tures  in  the  Northern  States  are  usually 
suitable  for  eggs  being  held  for  incuba¬ 
tion.  M.  B.  D. 


Ration  for  Baby  Chicks 

Which  of  two  following  rations  is  the 
better :  No.  1. — two  parts  by  weight  of 
wheat  bran,  one  part  of  middlings,  one 
part  fo  cornmeal,  one  part  of  ground 
oats,  one  part  of  meat  scraps,  grit  and 
oyster  shell  before  chicks.  No.  2 — For 
the  first  eight  weeks :  50  lbs.  yellow  corn- 
meal,  15  lbs.  bran,  15  lbs.  best  middlings, 
19  lbs.  beef  scrap,  1  lb.  salt ;  next  eight 
weeks:  reduce  beef  scrap  to  14  lbs.,  corn- 
meal  to  55  lbs ;  at  16  weeks  :  reduce  beef 
scraf  to  9  lbs.,  cornmeal  to  60  lbs.  This 
is  meant  for  baby  chicks.  Could  you  im¬ 
prove  either  of  these  rations  and  how 
would  you  recommend  them  as  an  all¬ 
mash  ration?  c.  H.  M. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  should  not  expect  it  to  be  possible 
to  see  any  difference  between  chicks  fed 
upon  No.  1  or  No.  2.  No.  1  is  an  old 
formula,  adapted  from  a  laying  mash  by 
adding  an  additional  part  of  wheat  bran 
to  that  formula.  Both  contain  the  same 
proportion  of  animal  protein  in  the  form 
of  meat  scrap  and  either  would  probably 
be  improved  by  the  substitution  of  some 
dried  buttermilk  for  a  like  amount  of 
scrap. 

Chickens  have  been,  and  are,  raised 
with  entire  satisfaction  upon  a  ration 
having  both  hard  grains  and  mashes  in 
its  composition  and  upon  one  in  which 
these  parts  are  fed  together  in  a  coarsely 
ground  mixture.  Neither  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  can  be  -said  to  be  superior  to  the  other 
when  both  produce  like  results. 

An  all-mash  ration  contains  the  same 
food  ingredients  that  would  be  found  in 
a  part  grain  part  mash  mixture.  Tb#,, 
only  difference  between  them  is  that, 
when  mash  alone  is  fed,  the  whole  grains 
are  made  part  of  it  and,  for  greater  pala- 
tability,  a  less  finely  ground,  more  granu¬ 
lar,  mash  is  preferred.  m.  b.  d. 


Crowding  the  Hens 

On  Page  232  W.  H.  B.  states  that 
he  wants  to  put  60  hens  in  a  house  12x10. 
So  far  as  I  have  liad  experience  in  hous¬ 
ing  that  size  house  is  good  only  for  30 
or  35  at  the  most.  In  my  house  14x16 
I  would  not  think  of  putting  over  56 
hens.  J.  P.  D. 

Connecticut. 


Botanists  say  that  o-ne  purslane  plant 
may  produce  as  many  as  1,250,000  seeds. 
Better  destroy  the  plant  before  it  reaches 
the  seed-forming  age. 


^tefearh  Jfarm 


LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 

Consecutive  winners  at 
Storrs  with  records  of 
1929,  2.724;  1930,  2.646. 
High  Bird,  325  official. 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 
FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 


"More  Money 
With  Rocks” 


Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ROB’T  C.  COBB 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Led  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
in  1930;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

“The  Invincible  Rocks  of 
New  England” 


ACCREDITED  AND  TRAPNESTED 

My  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  will  make  heavy  producers  of  biar 
brown  e$rir3.  Parent  atock  trapnested  under  Conn.  R.  O.  P.  Su¬ 
pervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.  W.  D.  or  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease.  Can  ship  baby  chicks  any  time.  Hatching  egfca,  started 
chicks  and  breeding  stock  too.  Free  catalog.  Interesting 
priees.  Reds  make  a  splendid  table  fowl. 

ROCK  RIDGE  FARM  Box  17  Ridgefield,  Conn.  R.  R.  Keeler,  Owner 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 

From  Trapnested -Blood  Tested  Stock 

Every  chick  a  product  of  our  own  flock. 
Certified— Supervised  and  Commercial  Chicks. 
Booklet  available. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM.  Pulaski.  N.Y. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


<4 


ROCKS 


BLOO  D 
TESTED 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches 

100— SI  0.00  SOO  —  S47.S0  1000— 390.00 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  per  100;  $90  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service.  O  O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIAS.  F.  EWING  Kt.  1  MctLCItE,  PA. 

onnn  BARRED  Dill  I  ETC  3  mos.  old.  Connec- 
fcwUU  ROCK  lULLt  I  O  ticut  accredited,  dis¬ 
ease  f  ee.  Good  laying  strain.  No  batteries  used.  $1.23 
each,  1  ss  quantity.  Woodsniere  Poultry  Farm,  W.  Willington,  Conn. 

E.  A.  HIRT’S 

WHITE 

Eggs  and  Chicks  from  the  flock  that  holds  the  World’s 
Record  for  a  10  pullet  pen  of  this  breed.  Circular  free. 

E.  A.  HIRT,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

ROCKS,  REDS  and  LEGHORNS 
We  specialize  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks-  from  onr  own 
breeding  stock  headed  bv  pedigreed  male  birds.  Hanson 
strain.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  anti  prices. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington,  Delaware 

NOTICE  TO  CHICK  BUYERS  free' 

before  placing  your  orders.  We  guarantee  full  count 
and  safe  delivery.  DAKltlU  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS  and  REDS. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY  -  Milford,  Delaware 

fiorlarhiiref  Morgan-Tancred  flhif>lrc  The  strain  of 
UeaarniirM  White  Leghorn  UllICKb  proven  layers. 
Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

CHICKS— 8.  C.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
free.  SUNNTSIRE  POULTRY  FARM.  Friendship,  New  York 

British  Columbia  r.o.  p.  leghorns,  barred  rocks- 

Chicks,  S  1  O- ton.  Guar.  Robert  Smith,  Nassuwadoi,  Ya 


I ERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  ChickB  from  N  J  flI‘ 


JLltaJfcl  ULHVIl  HIHII I  est  State  Supervised 
and  Blood-tested  stock.  price  of  former  years. 

Also  LEGHORNS,  REOS  and  ROCKS.  All  State 
Sup.  and  B-T.  at  low  prices  for  quality  chicks, 
za  years  in  the  business — Circular 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  IIS  Neshanic,  N,  J. 


s 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


D  .  NEW  LOyV  PRICES!— 100%  SAFE  DELIVERY 
BAu^v»D.,^^-HITE  r°CKS,  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN 
^"POTTIES.  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  WHITE  &  BROWN 
LEGHORNS.  MOTTLED  ANCONAS 
SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS 
Thousands  weekly.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
Y°ur  Profits!  State  inspected!  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

P _ _  BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED 

r*lfOri/  BREEDER  TRAPNESTED 
IV  fill  EGG  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  HENS 
■■■MW  CHICK  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  EGGS 

CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  -  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


2  and  4-year-oid 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
300-Egg  Breeding  guaranteed.  Circular. 

New  low  prices 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  -  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


Zeller’s  Leghorns 

I?  F\  L>  ilfnl,  ,,  X  ......  ,  .  _ _ _ _  . 


— Quality  Chicks — 
— Heavy  Type— 

-  —  — '  —  Jf“ -Production  Bred- 

R.O.P.  Males.  ZELLER’S  LEGHORN  FARM.  R.,1,  Palmyra.  I'a. 

/"miCKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  Ironi 
'V  my  own  free-range  flock  at  #8.00—100.  100?S  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  IV M.  F.  GRAHAM,  MoAlIstervllle,  Pa. 

CHIPKQ  S-  Leghorns,  Bd.  Rocks,  Reds,  quality 

Vlliwno  at  low  prices.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 


rr 
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Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Last  year  the  National  Grange  ar¬ 
ranged  two  conferences  for  the  State 
masters  and  State  secretaries,  with  the 
idea  of  working  out  uniform  plans  for 
Grange  work  throughout  the  various 
Grange  States.  This  year  two  similar 
conferences  were  recently  held,  one  at 
Chicago  March  11  and  the  other  at 
Cleveland  March  14.  The  National 
Grange  pays  the  expenses  of  the  State 
secretaries  and  the  State  Granges  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  State  masters. 
Among  the  objects  of  the  conferences  are 
better  organization  work,  the  maintenance 
of  Grange  membership,  the  promotion  of 
honor  Grange  work,  the  better  collection 
of  dues,  the  preparation  of  State  pro¬ 
grams,  etc. 

National  Grange  Secretary  Harry  A, 
Caton  reports  that  February  was  an  out¬ 
standing  month  in  Grange  organization 
work,  more  so  than  any  month  in  recent 
years.  During  the  month  38  new'  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  and  13  new  Juvenile 
Granges  were  organized,  with  four  Sub¬ 
ordinates  and  one  Juvenile  re-organized. 
National  Deputy  H.  H.  Harvey  has  just 
organized  his  50th  Grange.  He  has  been 
serving  as  deputy  of  the  National  Grange 
for  the  past  two  years. 

By  the  organization  of  two  new  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges  in  the  county  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  since  Jan.  1,  1931,  that  county 
seems  likely  to  become  the  banner  Juve¬ 
nile  county  of  the  Empire  State  in  a 
short  time,  as  it  now  has  reached  a  level 
with  Onondaga  County,  each* having  nine 
Juvenile  Granges.  Last  year  New  York 
led  all  the  States  in  the  number  of  new 
juvenile  organizations,  with  35  as  against 
Ohio’s  22  and  Pennsylvania’s  21,  and  it 
i-?  sure  that  the  Empire  State  will  not 
relinquish  its  lead  if  hard  work  will  pre¬ 
vent  it.  New  York  now  has  a  force  of 
active  Juvenile  deputies  covering  49 
counties.  The  juvenile  deputy  for  St. 
Lawrence  County  is  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Hull, 
wife  of  County  Deputy  Hull,  of  Canton, 
and  in  Onondaga  County  the  deputy  is 
Mrs.  Byron  Gurnee,  of  Auburn. 

Clayton  Grange,  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  is  co-operating  with  the  merchants 
of  the  village  of  Clayton  to  stage  a  two- 
day  carnival  March  26  and  27.  Hermon 
Grange,  of  St.  Law'rence  County,  N.  Y., 
recently  initiated  a  class  of  23  and  Silas 
Wright,  in  the  same  county,  initiated  12. 
Pulaski  Grange,  in  Oswego  County,  N. 
Y.,  initiated  12  recently.  From  these  re¬ 
ports  it  would  indicate  that  New  York 
again  intends  to  show  an  increase  in 
membership  this  year,  last  year’s  gain 
being  1,270. 

South  Richland  Grange,  in  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.,  recently  celebrated  its 
freedom  from  debt  by  a  mortgage-burning 
program,  with*  guests  from  many  neigh¬ 
boring  Granges.  The  Grange  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  enlarge  its  hall  by  adding  a 
dining-room  and  kitchen. 

New  York  State  farmers,  including 
members  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  and 
Granges,  have  forwarded  about  50  cars 
of  produce  to  the  drought-suffering  States 
of  the  West  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Although  farmers  may  have  small  incomes 
at  present  they  have  big  sympathies,  and 
are  prompt  to  respond  to  calls  of  the 
needy. 

This  is  the  season  for  the  honoring 
of  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  who  founded 
the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  nearly 
05  years  ago.  Father  Kelley  established 
a  fraternity  which  he  said  had  as  its 
chief  object  "the  education  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  American  farmers.”  Boston 
was  the  birthplace  of  this  man  who  did 
so  much  for  agriculture.  The  date  of  his 
birth  was  January  7.  1S26,  and  he  died 
in  the  city  of  Washington  January  10, 
1913.  While  a  young  man  he  emigrated 
to  the  Middle  West,  finally  removing  to 
Minnesota,  where  he  settled  on  a  farm. 
While  residing  here  he  was  summoned  to 
Washington  by  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Isaac  Newton,  who  asked  Mr.  Kelley 
to  take  a  trip  through  the  Southern 
States  to  make  a  survey  of  agricultural 
conditions  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Kelley  set  out  on  this 
mission  on  January  13,  1S66. 

Although  he  encountered  much  hos¬ 
tility  remaining  from  the  long  and  bitter 
struggle  which  had  but  recently  termi¬ 
nated  between  North  and  South,  he  found 
that  his  membership  in  the  Masonic 
fraternity  was  of  great  help  to  him  in 
securing  an  audience  among  the  people 
of  the  South.  This  gave  him  the  idea 
that  a  fraternity  built  up  from  among  the 
■farmers  of  the  North  and  the  South 
would  be  a  most  effective  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  closer  and  more  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  people  who  had  so 
lately  been  at  war  with  each  other. 

Fpon  his  return  to  Washington  Father 
Kelley  laid  his  ambitious  scheme  for  a 
farm  fraternity  before  a  few  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  government  offices  and 
gradually  they  evolved  the  plans  which 
culminated  in  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
Gn  Dec.  4,  1866,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  National  Grange  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  This  is  now  known 
as  the  “Birthdav  of  the  Grange.” 


Sudden  Death  of  Chickens 

Something  is  wrong, with  my  chickens. 
They  cannot  walk,  and  draw  their  toes 
under,  falling  on  their  heads.  Finally 
they  get  down  and  just  lie  on  their  side 
and  scramble  until  dead.  I  have  three 


sick  now.  I  gave  one  of  them  one  spoon 
of  coal  oil  and  this  morning  it  was  dead. 
The  other  two  are  still  living  but  do  not 
eat.  I  have  two  dozen  in  all.  L.  c.  B. 

Caroline  Co.,  Md. 

Several  of  these  dead  birds  should  be 
opened  and  the  intestinal  tract  from  the 
mouth  down  be  slit  for  examination  of 
its  interior.  The  explanation  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  may  be  found  there;  it  cannot  be 
from  exterior  symptoms  described.  The 
condition  of  the  other  internal  organs 
should  also  be  noted. 

Outward  symptoms  before  death  are 
very  apt  to  reveal  little  or  nothing  except 
the  weakness  that  precedes  death  from 
any  cause.  An  autopsy  should  always 
be  made,  even  though  no  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  found  is  available. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  ordinary  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
fowl,  any  marked  deviation  may  be  noted. 
If,  for  instance,  you  found  a  mass  of 
round  worms  obstructing  the  digestive 
tract  somewhere,  you  could  account  for 
the  deaths.  It  is  always  in  order,  when 
sudden  deaths  occur  in  some  numbers,  to 
look  carefully  for  any  poisonous  material 
that  may  have  been  eaten,  spoiled  food 
of  some  kind,  poisonous  materials  that 
may  have  carelessly  been  left  within 
reach  of  the  flock,  such  as  paint  skins, 
salt,  fertilizers ;  dead  vermin,  etc. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cross-bred  Poultry 

I  have  taken  quite  an  interest  in  the 
various  discussions  in  regard  to  crossing 
various  breeds  of  poultry.  When  I  was 
around  12  years  of  age.  I  had  one 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  hen  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and,  as  we  had  a  White  Leghorn 
rooster,  I  was  curious  to  see  what  the 
chicks  would  be  like.  Therefore  I  saved 
15  eggs  this  hen  laid,  and  set  them  under 
a  hen  which  hatched  and  raised  14  chicks. 

I  remember  the  chicks  were  all  pure 
white  in  color,  with  slate  colored  shanks, 
therefor  when  the  young  males  were 
dressed  they  did  not  have  the  nice  yellow 
flesh  which  many  desire.  The  pullets  were 
very  good  layers  of  eggs  fair  in  size ; 
while  the  Hamburg  lays  rather  a  small 

00*0* 

I  have  a  friend  who  tried  crossing  an 
Ancona  male  with  White  Wyandotte 
hens,  the  pullets  were  black,  and  the 
males  black  intermixed  with  silver.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  questionable  as  to  whether  the 
similar  crosses  will  at  all  times  produce 
the  same  results,  as  there  are  possibilities 
of  foreign  blood  in  different  individuals. 
Massachusetts.  g.  g.  walker,  jr. 


Drying  Henhouse  Floor 

I  see  that  a  reader  has  trouble  with 
a  damp  floor  in  his  henhouse.  If  he  will 
put  a  board  flue  from  four  to  six  inches 
above  the  floor,  and  up  through  the  roof, 
it  will  carry  off  the  dampness  and  leave 
the  floor  dry.  A.  s. 


It  was  Sunday  morning  in  a  men’s 
class  in  a  famous  Presbyterian  church 
school.  “Will  you  please  tell  me,”  said 
a  member  to  the  teacher,  “how  far  in 
actual  miles  Dan  is  from  Beersheba?  All 
my  life  I  have  heard  the  familiar  phrase 
‘from  Dan  to  Beersheba.’  but  I  have  never 
known  the  distance.”  Before  the  answer 
could  be  given  another  member  arose  in 
the  back  of  the  room,  and  inquired:  “Do 
I  understand  that  Dan  and  Beersheba 
are  the  names  of  places?”  “Yes.”  “That 
is  one  on  me.  I  always  thought  they 
were  husband  and  wife,  like  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.” — The  Churchman. 


.  /VC IV  LOW  PRICES  ON 

GLOBE  QUALITY  CHICKS 

1  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Begs.  ..$9.00  $42.50  $80.00 
B:’.s,  Brel.  Wh.  &  Buff  Bocks..  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Orp,  Minorcas  &  Wh.  Wyan..  10.00  47.50  90.00 
H.  Mixed,  9c,  8'2C  &  8c.  Assorted.  7c.  6'/2c  and  6c 
Wh.  Beg.  Special  Mated  Trapnested  dams,  $12.00 
Order  from  this  ad.  Write  for  Insurance  Plan 
GLOBE  HATCHERY  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Box  F,  BERNE,  IND.,  Est.  1918. 


CHICKS 


GROSSMAN’S  STRAIN  OP  WHITE 
LEGHORN  CHICKS,  Hanson  blood 
predominating:,  producing  large 
chalk  white  eggs  Bred  for  high 
P’-oduction  as  well  as  siz“.  April  delive  y,  SI  1.00  pen 
hundred;  SI  0.00  for  May.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
GROSSMAN'S  POULTRY  FARM,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


P 


&  Barred  and  White  Rocks . l<»e 

ZJ  1  White  Leghorns .  9e 

UUailty  Heavy  Mixed .  !*c 

Ai  ■  |  100S  live  arrival  guaranteed.  0.0.1). 

w  HECKS  Geo.  W.  Paige  Selfnsgrove,  Pa 


„  V  /Ht-i  Barred  *  White  Rocks, White 

htSrtGCS  tmCKS  Leghorns,  3wks.,  $23,  and  4 
kJlUA  I.B/U  UUJLVI lO  wks..  $27  per  100.  Sent  0.0. D 

by  express.  MRS.  CHAS.  SIVA \(, E K  -  Beaver  Springs.  I'a 


lUNSHINE  FARM 
.  tanfordville  N.  Y 
IlNGLE  COMB  REDS 
Supervised  and  R.  O.  P. 


Contest  Proven  for  Egg 
Size  and  Production. 
EGGS - CHICKS 


Rfin  Dlftrnuc  Carneaux,  Homers,  Plymouth 
r  I U  L.U  il  9  Rock  Strain,  young.  Partoren- 
tire  flock.  A.  11.  Schafer,  P.O.  Box  72,  Lake  Huntington,  N.Y. 


Thj?  is  your  last  chance  to  get  March  Chicks  of  rugged  Bosomont 
Quality,  standing  square  on  both  feet,  wide  awake  and  alert. 

we  have  ever  quoted  at . 

brooders  now. 

Order  from  This  Ad 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. . . . 


White  Wyandottes. . . . 
Jersey  Black  Giants... 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 


s  time  of 

year. 

Bggs  will  be  high  this  I 

23 

50 

100 

500 

1.000 

_ $2.75 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

6.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

105.00 

-  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

6-75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

. ...  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

172.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

RMS  & 

HATCHERY,  Dept.  4, 

Rosemont, 

Prepaid  Delivery — Safe  arrival 
of  full  count  guaranteed 

S*nd  check,  post  office  or 
express  money  order — today. 
FREE  Catalog,  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated,  mailed  on  request. 


Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


YOU  can’t  afford  disappointments 

Neither  can  WE 


Tou  want  to  make  money.  We  want  your  baby 
chicks  business,  not  only  this  year — but  every  year. 
There  is ,  only  one  way  we  can  get  your  business 
and  hold  it — send  you  chicks  that  satisfy. 

Oak  Ridge  Farms  baby  chicks  are  bred  to 
satisfy  customers  and  bring  us  repeat  business. 
They  are  descended  from  a  long  line  of  stock  bred 
for  production,  vigor,  and  constitutional  vitality. 


Our  breeding  flocks  have  been  developed  by  years 
Of  culling  based  on  our  own  carefully  kept  records. 

Your  copy  of  Oak  Ridge  Farms  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  1931  price  list  now  ready. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds 

Oak  Ridge  Farms,  Inc. 

Stuyvesant  New  York 


FAIRVIEW  CHICKS  — at  New  Low  Prices 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  FINEST  GRADES  OF  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Pure  Tom 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 

White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 


Fawn  or 
Baby  Tm 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$9.50 

$18.00 

$85.00 

$160.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120,00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

7.25 

14.25 

28.00 

125.00 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

120.00 

18.50 

36.00 

70.00 

We  pay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  New  York 

Importers  and  Breeders  of  Tom  Barron’s  World  Famous  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 


DIAMOND  PICK 


An  Honest 
Scrap 

Contains  only  good  wholesome  meat  and  bone.  Its  protein  is  all  honest  animal  protein. 
Nothing  has  been  added  to  give  it  a  false  high  protein. 

Diamond  Pick  is  not  the  cheapest  in  price  but  the  best  feed  value  per  dollar.  Results 
will  prove  this  to  your  satisfaction,  or  your  money  back. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  ship 

lOO-lb.  Trial  Bag  DIAMOND  PICK,  Freight  Paid,  $3.25 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  only. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Avenue,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

IT’S  BETTER  BECAUSE  IT’S  PURE 


Make  Your  Dollars  Buy  More  Quality 

Take 

Cross  _  _ 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

HANSON  STRAIN  'WHITE  X.EGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog1  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  certified  blood-tested 
trapnested  and  high  producing  breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  farm,  Montvale,  Now  Jersey 


advantage  of  our  New  Price  Policy.  Specialty-bred  White  Leghorns;  “Wvan-Rock”  and  “Bram-Rock” 
;-Breds;  straight  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds.  Write  for  Price  List  and  FREE  illustrated  Catalog. 

Dept.  A  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


PINE  TREE 


IMMEDIATE  March  and  Early  April  Deliveries 

Dependable  Chicks  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices 

per  50  per  100  per  500 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00  $11.00  $52.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ..  6.75  12.00  57.50 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  13.00  62.50 

White  Rocks  and 

White  Wyandottes  .  8.25  15.00  72.50 

Jersev  Black  Giants  .  9.50  18.00  87.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  5.25  9.50  47.00 

Special  Matings  4c  per  chick  highe 
Chicks  shipped  parcel-post  pre¬ 
paid,  safe  arrival  and  full  count 
guaranteed.  Send  check  or 
money  order,  full  amount  or 
$3.00  per  100,  balance  c.  o.  d. 

P|UC  TDCC  HATCHERY  AND 
rmc  Mill  POULTRY  FARM 
CUAUTVf szovtCk.  Box  R, _ Stockton,  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS 


I  THEY  PAY / 

Poultrymen  and  women  from  every 
section  of  the  world  are  saying 
so.  Write  for  free  book,  ‘‘THEY 
PAY.’’  It  will  pay  you  to  read  it 
no  matter  how  many  or  how  few 
chicks  or  eggs  you  expect  to  have,  buy 
or  sell  this  year.  Write  today  to 
PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM, 

Box  |{,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

For  Sale  -  EGGS 

TURKEY:  White  Holland— Bronze.  POULTRY:  Black 
Jersey  Giant.  White  Cochin  Bantam.  Buff  Cochin 
Bantam,  Black  Spangled  Hamburg,  Japanese  Silkies. 
GOOSE:  Toulouse,  White  and  Brown  China.  DUCK: 
Pekin,  Tufted,  White  Call,  White,  Pied  and  Blue 
Muscovy.  PHEASANT:  Ringnecl;,  Golden,  Silver,  Lady 
Amherst,  Reeves.  Black  Throated  Golden.  Lineated. 
Formosan.  PEACOCK:  Blue.  Black  Shouldered, 
White.  Green.  Linda  Vista  Farm,  HolMston,  Mass. 

Tancred  W.  Leghorn  CHICKS  S 

Disease  free.  HARRY  PLTl’RSON,  Ralston,  Pa. 

Cap  C*»!a  BABY  CHICKS  —  HATCHING  EGGS 
rUI  OfllC  GEESE  EGGS  —  LEGHORN  BROILERS 

Dewy  Meadows  Farm.  Millington.  N.  J.  Tel.  Millington  254 

SAIL  MUSCOVY  DRAKES  A.  L.  BINGHAM,  Marion,  Conn. 


PEKIN 

DUCKLINGS 


from  large  stock.  Good  layers 
$20  per  100.  Book  orders  now 

Selling  Eggs,  $5.50  per  100 

Larger  Quantities  cheaper. 

THE  DUCKERY,  Trappe,  Md. 


Pekin  Ducklings 

Layers.  \\  ell  developed  parent  stock,  vise 
,,  17  varieties  Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  catalog 

ill  Colors.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Boxl24,  Bucyrus,  0 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 

pekihs,  islip,  l.  i.,  N.  r. 


DUCKLINGS  21f  Mammo*h  Pekins.  Runners 

and  Mixed  Lots-Prke  List 

L(»G  LAKE  DICK  FAR.il  &  HATCHERY,  R.  j,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  ^!°T^mXieiW 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIEW  POIT.TUV  FARM,  Barker, N  T 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS-Best  qualitv- 

$5  per  IPO.  H.  HEIMAN  .  Albers,  Illinois 

DlIfKIIlMfiS  White  Pekins,  best  quality, 

17UV/HL1HUJ  $2o  per  100.  p.  IIA  SI  RIJN,  Wilson,  N.  y’ 

Wild  Mallard  t’KI.lMiS.  Prices  reasonable. 

IIIIU  HlrtlldlU  UUbKh  Robert  Shad,  White  River  Jet.,  Tt. 

Breeders  vigorous  Tlipirryc  with  unusual  liv- 
MAMMOTH  BRONZE  ■  UlllVC  Id  ability  Accept 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  anti  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders 
Place  your  order  now  and  yon  will  be  satistied  and  con. 
vinced.  CURE'S  New  England  Turkey  Farm,  Medway,  Mass. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  8!^°,,^?”- 

shape  and  quick  maturity,  with  show  bird  plumage  Mow 
booking  orders  for  eggs  and  day  old  poults 
STEPHEN  O'HAGAN,  Toorheesville,  Albany  Co.,  New  York 

Bronze  Turkey^  MATCHING  eggs  from  quality 

DIUII4C  I  Uinuyb  bronze  stock.  Pens  headed  by  .NLri- 
ison  sq.  Garden  and  Lantern  Htateswinners.  Bourbon  Red 

Eggs.  Prices  reasonable.  Elsie  Halluck,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Breeders,  Hatching  Fggs,  Baby  Chicks— m  b  e-  reduced. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersville.  Pa. 

SL^J-^TlirlfPVC  that  *lave  s'ze,  type,  health  and 
BRONZE  *  UlRCyh  vigor.  Unlimited  country  range. 

13  EGGS,  S5.00.  T.  D.  Schofield,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 

UIHITE  HOLLAND  TURK  EYS — Fggs.  50c  babv  tur- 
**  keys.  $1  ea.  Gypscy  Camp  Farm.  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

DRONZE  Baby  TURKEYS-  Hollywood  While  Leghorn  CHICKS 

catalogue.  Siieel.lcr  Farms,  Nevada,  Ohio 
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KERR’S  NEW  LOW  PRICES 


Place  your  order  now  for  Kerr’*  Lively  Chicks.  These  prices  are  attractive 
for  chicks  that  have  a  rich  laying  inheritance  from  birds  that  have  made 
big  records  in  leading  egg-laying  contests. 

Utility  Chicks 


For  25  For  50  For  100  For  500  For  1,000 

White  Leghorns .  $3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

R.  1.  Red* .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

White  Rocks  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

W.  Wyandottes  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 


For  blood  tested  Utility  Chicks  add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

Special  Matings  Chicks 

For  Special  Matings  Chicks  in  any  quantity  add  6c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Matings  Chicks  available  for  all  breeds,  at^  6c  per  chick  advance  over 
blood  tested  Utility  Chick  Prices. 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 
DANBURY,  CONN. 


Department  J 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
LOWELL.  MASS. 
WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


Send  for  this  free  CATALOG 

This  big.  free  24-page  Eagle  Nest  Catalog  will  be  of  vital 
interest  to  every  poultry  raiser.  The  three  quality  Eagle 
Nest  Matings  are  fully  described,  pedigrees  are  given,  etc. 
You'll  profit  by  getting  your  copy  early.  Send  for  it  today. 

Chicks  from  BLOODTESTED  Flocks 

Eagle  Nest  Extra  Select  and  Extra  Special  Breeding  flocks 
are  bloodtested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Eigh  great 
varieties— all  from  healthy  bloodtested  flocks — at  no  increase 
in  price.  Trapnested  flocks  with  official  record,  pedigrees. 
Long  years  of  careful  and  scientific  breeding  behind  all 
Eagle  Nest  Chicks. 

A  REAL  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  90%  livability  on  Eagle  Nest  Extra  Select 
Blood-Tested  Mating  and  80%  livability  on  Eagle  Nest  Extra 
Special  Blood-Tested  Mating.  2000  Poultry  raisers  are  mak¬ 
ing  real  rnbney  raising  Eagle  Nest  Baby  Chicks.  You  can,  too. 

Send  lor  Your  Eagle  Nest  Catalog 

EAGLE  NEST  BREEDING  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Box  H  -  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


J.  W.  Parks 

"Joe”  Parks’ 
father  founded 
the  Parks  Strain 
in  1SS9.  Now 
Joe’s  boys  are 
about  ready  to 
continue  this 
strain  into  the 
third  generation 
of  Parks. 


ROCKS 

at  1918  Prices - 


Eggs — Chicks — -Youngsters  are  now  at  prices  where  they 
were  in  1918,  proving  that  we  are  willing  to  stand  our  hon¬ 
est  share  of  this  world-wide  readjustment.  Parks’  Strain  is 
America’s  greatest  laying  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth  Itocks. 
Some  Records  they’ve  made — 148  eggs  in  148  days.  Lots  of 
300-eggers  up  to  3.">7  in  a  year.  Customers  report  flock  aver¬ 
ages  up  to  271  eggs  and  profits  per  hen  per  year  ranging  up 
to  $8.09.  Winners  in  over  40  laying  contests.  Free  chicks 


J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS 


Box  Y 


Get  FREE  Catalog 

Just  send  a  postal  for  a  big 
lree  catalog  that  describes 
this  wonderful  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  Every 
mating  is  headed 
by  males  from 
official  Laying  Con¬ 
test  R.  O.  P.  hens. 

ALTOONA,  PA. 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  LARGEST  POULTRY  FARM 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  bred  the  WORLD  RECORD  PEN  3014  eggs  and  other  pens  up  to  2968  eggs.  All  chicks  we  sell 
are  from  state  blood-tested  breeders  and  from  eggs  laid  by  our  own  hens.  Capacity  19,000  breeders. 
HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN  CHICKS  $18  per  100  SPECIAL  MATINGS  CHICKS  $23  per  100 
Males  mostly  from  250  to  270-egg  liens  Males  all  from  270  to  300-egg  hens 

For  IS  years  we  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  tremendous  egg  production.  Our  good  egg  size  is 
proved  by  many  pens  now  in  official  egg  contests  where  we  stand  near  first  place  both  in  the  point 
system  of  egg  size  and  in  number  of  eggs.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 

Kindly  write  for  Free  Circular 


%e  GEORGE  LOWRY  POULTRY  FARM  ,'tn'c.  WEST  WILLI  NGTON,  CONN. 


LEWIS  FARMS  CHICKS 

LEGHORNS  -  ROCKS  -  REDS 

Every  chick  produced  from  our  own  breeders  on  the  farm.  Officially  blood  tested,  production-bred, 
vigorous  and  healthy.  Write  for  catalog  and  new  prices. 

Educational  Bulletin,  “HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS’’  Sent  on  Request 
Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  DAVISVILLE,  R.  I. 


iLOOD  TESTED 
[ARRED  ROCK  1  Ho 
_  ABY  CHICKS  X 

ancl  Ccrtiflod  WHITE  LEGHORNS  12c 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 


Dagsboro,  Delaware 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  inoney-mak 
ers.  “Pride  o’ Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 


Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood  tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  lteds.  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

nTaGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want - chicks. 


Name ... 
Address 


13al)y  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoflf  &  Tailored  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _ _  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  0.  Rocks  and  Reds _  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons _  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds....  4.00  7.00  34.00  65.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  5.00  9.50  45-00  85.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.. $  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  9.00  42.50  80.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mix.  $7.00—100;  Heavy  Mix.  $9.00—100 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  will  please  for  size  and  egg  production.  100%  live 
delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving 
full  details  of  ail  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  EiiRNs  76 

Delivery  guaranteed  —  Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


Grading  of  Eggs 

T  am  a  beginner  in  poultry  and  would 
like  you  to  tell  me  how  to  grade  eggs,  and 
which  is  the  heaviest  producer  in  eggs? 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  J.  w. 

Eggs  are  graded  by  different  standards, 
there  being  Federal  and  State  grades  and 
market  grades  established  by  buyers  in 
large  markets.  This  makes  grade  terms 
used  confusing  unless  one  knows  the  re¬ 
quirements  under  these  terms  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  market  in  which  he  is  interested. 
In  practice,  the  poultryman  need  not 
know  all  grade  requirements,  as  his  eggs 
will  be  graded  by  the  buyers,  but  lie 
should  know  enough  about  them  to  clas¬ 
sify  his  eggs  properly  and  not  mix  su¬ 
perior  with  inferior  grades,  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  prices  obtained  for  the  former. 

Close  grading  can  be  done  only  through 
candling,  and  the  art  in  this  can  be  most 
quickly  learned  by  observation,  though 
printed  charts  will  aid  one  who  cannot 
see  the  work  being  carried  on  by  a 
candler. 

Size  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
in  grading.  Large  and  small  eggs  should 
not  be  mixed  in  the  case.  Large  eggs 
should  be  uniform  in  size,  and  weigh  not 
less  than  24  ounces  to  the  dozen.  In 
careful  grading,  each  egg  is  weighed. 
Medium-sized  eggs  may  weigh  down  to 
20 *4  ounces  per  dozen.  All  eggs  weigh¬ 
ing  less  than  this  are  termed  small. 

Color  is  next  to  he  considered ;  eggs 
may  he  chalk  white,  white,  tinted  or. col¬ 
ored.  These  terms  need  little  definition. 
White  eggs  should  not  be  mixed  with 
tinted  or  more  deeply  colored  eggs,  and 
the  more  nearly  chalk  white  they  are  the 
better  for  a  market  that  pays  a  premium 
for  white  eggs.  Uniformity  of  color  is 
also  desirable  in  brown  eggs. 

Egg  shells  may  be  clean,  dirty,  sound 
or  cracked;  those  that  are  clean  and 
sound  obviously  being  superior  to  the 
others.  The  candle  will  show  fine  cracks 
not  noticeable  without  it. 

Much  importance  is  given  the  size  of 
the  air  cell  in  the  large  end  of  the  egg, 
shown  before  the  candle.  The  size  of 
this  is  a  good  index  to  age.  In  grade  A 
eggs,  the  air  cell  is  not  over  %  inch  in 
depth  and  holds  its  fixed  position.  Evapo¬ 
ration  of  egg  contents  enlarges  tlie  air 
cell,  thus  indicating  heating  or  holding. 
The  yolk  of  an  egg  of  fancy  grade  is  hut 
dimly  visible.  It  becomes  more  promi¬ 
nent  before  the  candle  as  the  quality  of 
the  egg  deteriorates.  The  white  of  an 
egg  is  firm  and  clear  in  the  good  grades, 
weak  and  watery  in  low  grades.  The 
germ  shows  no  visible  development  in 
fancy  or  A  grades,  may  be  slightly  or 
clearly  visible  in  lower  ones. 

Blood  spots  and  other  internal  defects 
that  render  an  egg  unmarketable  are  de¬ 
tected  by  candling ;  the  only  way  in 
which  eggs  can  he  graded  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  quality,  though  the  pro¬ 
ducer  may  depend  upon  known  age  of  his 
product  and  those  external  characteris¬ 
tics  that  have  been  mentioned  in  pack¬ 
ing  for  shipment  or  selling  locally  if  he 
wishes. 

The  presence  of  blood  spots  in  un¬ 
candled  eggs,  otherwise  high  grade,  is, 
perhaps,  most  likely  to  cause  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  housewife  who 
buys  for  her  family.  This  defect  alone 
should  cause  those  who  seek  a  high  class 
family  or  hotel  trade  to  candle  all  eggs 
offered. 

White  Leghorns  have  probably  been 
longest  and  most  generally  bred  for  heavy 
egg  production  of  the  commonly  kept 
breeds.  M.  B.  d. 


Danger  from  Moldy  Bread 

I  have  75  hens  which  I  had  been  feed¬ 
ing  moldy  bread  in  buttermilk.  They 
became  pale  and  six  of  them  died.  On 
cutting  one  of  them  open  I  found  the 
liver  as  large  as  a  man’s  fist  and  spotted. 
That  moldy  food  such  as  cereals,  crack¬ 
ers  or  bread  causes  a  slow  poison  and 
after  feeding  them  a  while  the  liver  will 
become  so  full  of  poison  that  they  can’t 
throw  off  any  longer.  We  stopped  the 
moldy  food  at  once  and  in  about  two 
weeks  the  hens  were  well  and  started 
laying.  A.  L.  R. 

North  Carolina. 


PEDER  DEVOLD’S 

Vit amine  Brand 

(Registered  Trade  Mark) 

pure  natural  high  potent 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

( richest  source  of  natural 

vitamins  A  &  D ) 

is  used  by  the  largest  Feed 

Manufacturers 

Send  for  descriptive  literature 

Clias.  L.  Huisking  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  N  155  Varick  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


LEMENSK 

PRICES  REDUCED— ORDER  NOW 
50,000  Electric  Hatched  Chicks  ready  for 
100%  alive  guar,  prompt  delivery;  Blood- 
Tested,  State-Supervised — 100  Leghorns  and 

Barred  Rocks . $12 

Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes . $13 

Jersey  Black  Giants . $18 

Clemens  Utility  Supervised  Chicks 

Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks . $10 

Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes . $11 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10 — 100;  Assorted,  $9 — 100 
Custom  Hatchinq,  3c.  Brooded  Chicks  I 
week  old,  $14—100;  2  weeks.  $18—100. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Lots 

Clemens  Creameries  Hatchery 

Dept,  R,  Harleysville,  Pa. 


BIG  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Large,  Lay  and  Pay  Kind. 
Our  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed 
males  from  hens  that  produced 
225  to  270  eggs  in  their  first  lay¬ 
ing  year.  At  our  modern  poultry 
farm,  we  are  trap  nesting  700 
Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorn  Hens  under.  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  Supervision.  This  is  the 
third  largest  flock  in  Ohio  under  Supervision.  We 
Hatch  8  other  breeds  of  chicks.  Every  breeder 
Blood-tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Can  you 
afford  to  take  a  chance  with  chicks  from  untested 
flocks?  Free  Catalog,  write  for  it  today. 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatcherij,  Route  20  Lancaster.  O. 


SPECIAL.' EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY - WE  SHIP  C.  0.  D. 

Very  high  quality  chicks  bred  especially  for  high  egg 
production.  Pure  Bred.  Shipped  C.O.D.  100%  Live 
Delivery.  25  50  100  500 

Wh.,  Bro.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  .$2.75  $5.00  $  9.50  $46 
Bd.,  Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyan. 

Buff  Orp.  or  Black  Minorca^.  3.25  6.00  11.50  56 

Reds,  S.  L.  Wyan.  or  Wh.  Orp..  3.25  6.25  12.00  58 

151.  J.  Giants  or  Lt.  Brahmas.  4.25  8.25  16.00  75 

Heavy  Asstd. ,  All  good  chicks.  2.75  5.00  9.50  46 

The  Ada  Baby  Chick  Hatchery,  Route  15,  Ada,  Ohio 
Reference — 1st  National  Bank 


High  Grade  Chicks 


March  and  April  delivery  100  500  1000 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .$12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Anconas _  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  Buff  Orp .  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  &  BL  Minorca*. _  15  72.50  140 


Lt.  Brahmas  &  Bl.  Giants,  1 7c  each.  Assorted  Light, 
9c.  Heavy,  lie.  Blood-tested  Special-mating  chicks 
all  breeds.  3c  extra.  Also  started  pullets.  100%.  de¬ 
livery.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


OFFICIAL  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

STATE  SUPERVISED — at  less  th 
regular  chick  prices.  Order  now. 

Ship  when  wanted.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival.  SPECIAL — “EARLY  ORDER 
DISCOUNT  nr  FREE  BROODER 
STOVE.”  Write  at  once  foi 
Ulus.  .  t  terature.  *'t’s  FREE,  tells 
about  big  dividends  with  our  blooa- 
tested  chicks.  (Low  price-list  incl.t 
PENN  A.  FARMS  H  \TCHERY 
Dept.  R  LE  WIST  OWN.  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50-  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00  $  9.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  4.00  6.00 


500  lots.  $2.50  less;  1.000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield.  Pa. 


AYLOR  S  LEGHORNS 


TRAPNESTED  -  PEDIGREED 

Over  a  thousand  pullets  trapnested  annually 
on  our  breeding  plant.  No  males  used  out 
of  daniB  of  less  than  200  egg  records.  Let 
Free  1931  Catalog  showing  views  of  our 


BABY  CHICKS- Purebred 

EVERY  CHICK  SELECTED 

Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Isl  nd  Reds,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  $15.00  per  hundred;  Black  Giants,  $20  00; 
Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $18.00.  The  large  kind, 
vigorous  year  around  layers.  Shipments  prepaid — 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

LANCASTER  CIIICK  HATCHERY 
O.  E.  Conn,  Prop.  Lanenater,  Peimu. 


Strickler  s  Large  English  S.  C.  White 

Fonhni-nc  Money -making  prolific  layers 
LcgllUIlib  at  money-saving  prices.  Pedi¬ 
greed  R.  O.  P.  matings.  Electric-hatched, 
Extra  Quality  Bahy  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strickler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BEDS -NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Certilied  and  Accredited 

Fastest  growing  chick.  Most  profitable  heavy-1, reed. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  230.1-egg  average.  95*  Livability 
Guarantee.  Chicks— Started  Chicks— 10  week  Pullets. 

P.  T.  KISTLER  -  -  Towandn,  Penna. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $8  per  ICO. 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  100!S  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

J.  S.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


rfclT/ll  ITV  r’nin/S  Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks.  .$9-100 

I  Heavy  Mixed . $7.50-100 

Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8-100;  Assorted  $6.50-100 

(Electrically  Hatched).  Ask  for  special  Exhibition 
mating  list.  Catalog  free.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guar. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. 


Captain  Campbell  says  there  is  no  ex¬ 
citement  in  going  four  miles  a  minute. 
They  say  stopping  at  that  speed  is  the 
real  thrill. — Detroit  News. 


100  Itocks  or  Reds,  $12:  Leghorn*, 
$10;  Heavy  mixed,  $10;  Light.  $8. 
Delivery  prua  anteed.  FeeUnpr  system  raisin*?  9556  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVEK.  Box  73,  Ille 4 lister vllle,  P». 


Reds  and  Barred  Ply.  Rocks 

e,  strong:  and  from  excel 
layers.  Meier’s  Pine  Knoll  Farm,  Noxou  Rd..  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  Larpre,  strong  and  from  excellent 
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Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  1  lbs.,  mated  to  I’edigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock  at  $12.50 
per  100,  $36.75  per  300,  $60  per  500, 

.  per  1,000.  10%  books  order. 

Chicks  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


ATHENEON  CHICKS 


LOOK!  Our  new  Utility  Grade  Chicks 
at  Prices  You  Can  Afford  to  Pay 

Pure  bred  stock  strictly  guaranteed. 
No  guess  work  or  risk  with  Atheneon  Chicks. 
Special  egg  production  lines.  Pedigreed  males. 
Free  Illustrated  CHICK  JOURNAL  and 
prices.  Write  today. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  92,  Athens,  Ohio 


20 12  CENTURY  CHICKS^ 


fREE^y  CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest- pedigree  strains.  Big 
..  type  Barron  Leghorns.  Big 
\\  Layers.  Standard  bred 
\  Wyandottes.  Rocks,  S.  C. 

Reds.  Minorcas,  etc. 

Write  today— Get  our  big  .  CHICKS 

WE  SHIP  C.O.D.  poultry  book  which  gives  With  Each  100 
100  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  ^  ORDERED 
delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar.  1st 

Established  30  years.  Best  of  references.  Write  today. 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


With  our  bred-to-lay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes,  Rocks. 
Reds,  Leghorns,  Heavy  &  Light  mixed, 
only  7°  up.  We  send  1,000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 
.  ..  500  chicks,  500  size  with  300  chicks. 

Hottest  offer  ever  made.  In  business  for  years.  Service 
after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  incubators 
cheap.  Agents  Wanted.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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NONE  STATE  CERTIFIED 
RFTTFR”  BABY  chicks 

®  ™  ■  I  “  H  Guaranteed  to  Please 

Husky,  Healthy,  money-makers  culled  for  heavy 
egg  and  meat  producing  Broilers.  Send  for  new 
folder  and  attractive  price  list— it’s  free. 
Write  now.  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 
“18  Tears  Hatching  Experience” 
IIOXLIIIDGEH,  HI), 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tailored  Str.  Wh.  Legh - $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  Tom  Bar’ll  Str.  Wh.  Legh. . .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  MLx.  ..$6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  1>.  P.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free 
circular.  Also  prices  on  brooders  and  500-egg  incubators. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns.  pu<f 
Parks  Str.  B.  Rocks,  Per.73C3l.  h 

_  Heavy  and  Light  Mixed . “  up 

from  two  and  three-year-old  breeding  stool;  with  liigli- 
egg  records  up  to  312  eggs  in  one  year.  100%  live  del. 
Po.  Paid.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bd.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks, 

Wh.  Wyans  &  Reds 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg. 

Br.  Leg.  &  Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
For  Greater  Prolif  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatcbery  Chicks  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 
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200,000  CHICKS  —  1931 

Goodling’s  Super-Quality,  Healthy 
Strong  and  A'igorous  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

Bar.  Plym.  Rocks .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00  . 

BROILER  1  Light .  4.50  9.00  42.50  80.00 

CHICKS  I  Heavy .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  del.  guar.,  oir.  free. 
VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  6,  R.  D.  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years’  experience.  We 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years'  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  free  catalog 
Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  YV.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  10.00 

S.  G.  Reds  .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  %c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 

ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
ci  rcul  ii  I* 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rocks. .  .$12  $57.50  $1 10 


R.  1. 

Reds . 

i  2 

57.50 

110 

White 

&  Buff  Leghorns. 

10 

47.50 

90 

Heavy 

M  ixed . 

10 

47.50 

90 

Light 

Mixed . 

7 

35.00 

70 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain....  $8.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) ..  .$10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed... $9  per  100;  Light  Mixed... $7  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 


Super 

_  Quality 

White  or  Barred  Rocks  . $12.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  1 2.00 — 100 

Heavy  mixed. $10-00- -100;  White  Leghorns. $10. 00 — 100 
Write  for  new  low  discounts  on  orders  of  400  and  up, 

F.  C.  ROMIG.  Veterinarian.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  First  col¬ 
umn  shows  production  for  week  ending 
March  0,  1931;  second,  total  eggs;  third, 
total  points  up  to  that  date. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Lewis  Farms,  It.  1 .  58  774 

James  Dryden,  Cal .  55  914 

Reg,  P.  Breed.  As.,  Can...  58  730 

Hawes  Bros.,  Maine .  53  711 

T.  L.  Rosser,  Jr.,  Va .  52  707 

Deaterly  P.  Farm,  Pa....  45  499 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  N.  J .  43  512 

R.  W.  Bishop,  Conn .  56  859 

Pratt  Exper.  Farm,  Pa...  58  889 

F.  C.  Spaulding,  N.  Y _  47  590 

Spr.  Brook  P.  F.,  Conn...  21  507 

iSpr.  Brook  I*.  F.,  Conn...  33  593 

Royal  Puritan  F.,  Minn...  50  010 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  55  091 

WHITE  ROCKS 

L.  H.  Harvey,  Ill .  38  523 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass .  44  584 

Holtzapple  P.  Farm,  O.. .  51  802 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass .  51  910 

A.  T.  Lenzen,  Mass .  43  497 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass .  52  802 

A.  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  40  000 

A.  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  44  549 

II.  F.  Barber,  Mass .  44  520 

H.  F.  Barber,  Mass .  32  400 

C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y....  44  502 

E.  H.  Rucker,  ’Iowa .  53  774 

Collins  &  Ripper,  Iowa _  49  703 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Havemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y...  11  81 

The  Locusts,  Conn .  32  42S 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass _  38  040 

Jack  Wrennall,  Eng .  49  000 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Can .  27 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Pine  Hill  P.  F.,  Mass..., 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn . . 

W.  O.  Day,  Mass . . 

H.  R.  Rowell,  Mass . 

N.  W.  Amidon,  Conn . 

West  Neck  F.,  N.  Y . 

C.  E.  Lee,  N.  Y . 

D.  I.  Goodenough,  Conn... 

Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass.... 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn.. 

II.  G.  Colt,  Conn . 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass... 

F.  8.  Chapin,  Mass . 

F.  S.  Chapi,  Mass . 

J.  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

Wm.  A.  Bruce,  Conn . 

W.  G.  Bruce,  Conn . 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son,  Mass.. 

Enfield  H.  S„  Conn . 

Parmenter’s  Farm,  Mass.. 

G.  B.  Treadwell.  Mass.... 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 

Cotton  M.  Farms,  N.  H... 

Scott  P.  Farm,  Mass . 

Burdean  Acres,  Mass . 

Nellie  Russell,  Conn . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Conn... 

AUSTRALORPS 

Ivabeyun  Farm,  Yt .  47  442 

D.  J.  Giblin,  Conn .  52  041 

Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J. ..  57  914 

JERSEY  GIANTS 

Homewood  Farms,  Conn. . .  53  595 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

G.  Lowry  P.  F.,  Conn....  59  979 
G.  Lowry  P.  F„  Conn....  47  850 

T.  H.  Mettler,  N.  J .  52  090 

Charter  Bros.,  -Conn .  00  1005 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore .  01  1044 

Fisher  P.  Farm,  Can .  01  SOI 

Leighton  Orchards,  IL  I...  50  945 

L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn .  50  868 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  N.  Y...  02  1023 
Ruehle’s  S.  Farm.  N.  Y...  01  907 

Meadowedge  F„  Mass .  02  909 

Tom  Barron,  Fng .  00  982 

Hollywood  P.  F.,  Wash...  58  904 

R.  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y .  59  880 

Granger  I*.  F.,  Conn .  51  890 

Anthony  &  Son,  Conn....  55  802 

St.  John’s  P.  F.,  Mo .  01  1010 

Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J. ..  58  932 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  50  770 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Mich .  58  856 

Toivonen  L.  F.,  Pa .  58  1041 

T.  Wirtanen,  Pa .  58  920 

II.  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J .  53  852 

Peetoocee  P.  Plant,  Pa....  50  632 
R.  L.  Montgomery,  Conn..  00  S25 

Gilbert  Home,  Conn .  03  937 

Bournedale  F.,  N.  Y .  62  899 

Kerr  Chiekeries,  N.  J. ...  35  748 

Redfield  Farm,  N.  Y .  45  773 

Egg  &  Apple  F.,  N.  Y .  01  909 

Cloverdale  P.  F.,  N.  Y _  50  731 

Claraben  C.  F.,  N.  Y .  44  S66 

Fox  &  Son  P.  F.,  N.  .T....  57  904 

Mount  Hope  F.,  Mass _  64  1  009 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  1 .  56  900 

Steelman  P.  F.,  Pa .  64  1055 
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Widow’s  Responsibility  for 
Husband’s  Debts 

If  a  man  and  wife  have  a  joint  deed 
for  a  farm  and  the  man  dies,  would  the 
widow  with  the  farm  be  holden  for  his 
debts?  If  one  signs  a  note  with  him, 
would  the  widow  with  the  property  be 
holden,  or  would  other  signer  have  to 
pay  note?  j.  l.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  he  left  any  estate  outside  of  the 
farm,  such  as  stock  or  other  personal 
property,  the  estate  would  he  liable  for 
his  debts.  The  signer  of  the  note  would 
be  in  the  same  position  as  any  other 
creditor  unless  the  widow  signed  the 
note.  n.  T. 


WELL.  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE. 

New  Low  Prices  to  April  18,  1931 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORNS 

20c 


S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS 

20c 


Barred 

ROCKS 

22c 


White 

WYANDOTTES 

25c 


Special  Mating  Chicks,  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks 
add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add. $1.00.  % c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  le  off  on  orders  for 

1,000.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645-5 


u) 


WantsYou 


TO  HAVE  A  COPY  OF  HIS  NEW 

OH  ON  BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 


New  Low  Prices— Order  Now  for  Early  Layers 

I  want  you  to  write  at  once  for  new  illustrated 
Free  Catalog  of  our  large  type  “Thor-O- 
Bred”  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Ten 
breeds.  Hens  with  records  to  296  eggs. 
"SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N.V 


Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Our  chicks  are 
from  some  of  Ohm’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and 
egg  production.  100%  Live  arrival.  Postpaid.  50  100  500 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $4.75  $  8.50  $42.50 

Barred,  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  .  5.25  10.00  50.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas  ..  5.75  11.00  55.00 

Light  Mixed,  8c;  J.  B.  Giants,  16c. 


1000 

$  85.00 
100-00 
110.00 


EMPIRE  HATCHERY. 


Box  50. 


COLUMBUS  GROVE.  OHIO 


CHICKS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  ab  >utourplan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  e  x" t ra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy 
terms  plan— $1  per  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  —  winners  at  the  erg  laying  contests — Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishe),  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  for  our  TREE  Catalog  and  eyeopening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES.  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 

%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  H.H  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS . $10.00  $47.50  $90 

TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS....  8.00  37.50  70 

LIGHT  MIXED .  7.00  32.50 

HEAVY  MIXED .  8.00  37.50 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocoiamus,  Pa. 


TAKE  IM0TICF  iso.ooo  chicks  for 

I  HIVE  llUlluC  March  and  April 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tanc.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
B.  Box  &  R.  I.  Reds.  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Siiv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00  . 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  - ....  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Tree  range  carefully  selected.  100%  del.  guaranteed 
Order  di.ect.  Catalog  free 

The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield.  Pa. 


lUAUTY  BABY  CHICKS  10  “*'■ 


Q^HL.1  I  I  UMUI  UlllUIVd  with  each  hun¬ 
dred,  provided  you  return  this  advertisement  with 
your  order.  Leghorns.  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black — 
$12.00  per  100.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  Minorcas.  An¬ 
conas — $14.00.  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes. 
Buff  Orpingtons — $16-00.  Jersey  Giants.  Light  Brahmas 
— $18.00.  Broiler  chicks,  light.  $10.00  per  100;  Light 
and  Heavy,  $12.00;  Ail  heavy,  $14.00.  500  orders. 

$1.00  less.  1.0C0  orders,  $2.00  less.  Small  quantities 
a  trifle  more.  Better  order  now.  Sent  0.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  Started  chicks  priced  according 
to  age.  Send  for  Folder.  Custom  Hatching.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From 
pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in 
3-week-old  chicks.  Free  Catalog 
Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


$2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

w£ 

BREED  FOR 

INDUCTION 

EXHIBITION 


$  HENRICH  $ 
Baby  Chicks 


Local,  State  &  National 
show  prize  winners 

25  Years’  Experience 
WHITE  &  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Send  for  free  price  list.  Special  prices  on 
3-week-old,  started  chicks 

Henrich  Hatchery  Co.,  Box  R,  Fleetwood,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

6c  and  Up 


White.  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg..  $8  per  100.  Rocks,  $11. 
Wyandottes,  $13.  Broilers,  $6. 
24-page  catalog  free.  21  years 
in  business,  Hogan  tested. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


JUNIATA  CHIXt  I0O  1000 

Hollywood  W.  Leghorns . $10  $  90 

Everlay  Br.  Leghorns .  !0  90 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Bd.  Rocks _  12  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  9  80 

Mixed .  8  70 

A  Juniata  Poultry  Farm  r,ChbfTeld,  pa. 

C  H  T  C  K  S  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
UI11UJVO  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

<3  nP°vkPa‘vd  r.n  lot!\.of  50  100  500  1000 

I’  £r.  Leghorns.  .$5.00  $  9.00  $42.50  $  80 

i  Ro,cl{|  &  Reds„v  •  •  •  •  6.00  II .00  52.50  1 00 

Light  Mixed,  $7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9  per  100 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm,  R.D.  5,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

260-289-Egg  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA.  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2.500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Larred  &  \\  lute  Rocks,  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 

COCOLAMUS  Tancred  Strain  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
HUSKY  CHICKS  Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghoi  ns,  Bai  - 
red  Rocks  Light  and  Heavy  Mixed,  6o  and  up.  All  free 
range  flocks,  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  paid.  Write  for  our  low 
Srje.ei,^iflnd  fiee  catalogue.  COCOLAMUS  POUL- 
TRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Cocoiamus,  Penna. 

JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

lV.h,ir«lVy'Jvu?.tte?’  $l2;  Reds’  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
S10.00;  White  Leghorns,  $8.00;  Assorted,  $8.00. 

«! m c ft  1  iV u> nm a  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY,  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 

'/M  Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain -bred,  winter-laying 
_ ^  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain. 

HOLLYWOOD  STRAIN^  .  *,47’5(?— 500  :  $90—1000. 

- D.to  6  week  prices  on  request). 

HollywoodLeghornFarm,  Richfield, Pa 

WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  /V  IJ  |  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  W  H  I  X 

Book  your  order  now  for  Fell.,  March  and  April  chicks 

1  SJO.OO  Per  ,00,  $47.50-500  $90-1000  ’ 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed— Write  for  catalog 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

CHICKS  E£9?LFREE  RANGE  AND 

■  ■  ■  V#  1%  HEAVY  LAYING  fi  nrwe 

Barred  Rocks,  1 0c;R.  I.  Reds,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed.  9c: 
Light  Mixed,  8c;  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  9c.  Safe  deliv- 
ery  guaranteed,  Cir.  free.  B.  W.  Amey,  Cocoiamus,  Pa. 

ULSB’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh-  WyandoMes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks 

and  Heavy  Mixed.  100*  live  delivery.  Post- 
paid.  For  low  prices  and  catalog  write 

Jas.  E.  Utah,  Box  It,  Reaver  Springs,  Pa, 

_  ,  . .  For  Sale—  BABY  CHICKS 

WhRe  ^&a’Barred  R<>CkS  s^aefd  WyandotteS 
Also  Black  Jersey  Giants.  Write  for  special  discount  on 
orders  received  during  February  for  future  delivery 

Mnrray’a  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Newark,  Delaware 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  large  size  heavy  production  tired  hens.  Write  for 
free  Circular,  April  and  May  prices. 

0.  M.  Sbellenbcrger  Poultry  Farm  Box  10  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHIX  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Reds 
’6c:  W.  Rocks,  12c;  Heavy  Mix  8c 
Light  A  fix.,  6'/2c.  All  from  free  range  flocks  ’.Send 
for  catalog.  The  Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Richfield  Pa 
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Dr.aivn  by  Elda  Alatchulat  (17).  Connecticut 

“New  words,  new  thoughts  of  Spring 
Phrases  found  on  hillsides,  here  we  bring.” 


state.  I  am  most  frequently  found  in 
the  Hebrides.  In  those  islands  I  live 
principally  on  carrion  of  different  kinds, 
such  as  dead  sheep  or  lamb,  whose  death 
I  am  accused  with  some  justice  of  hast¬ 
ening.  I  also  live  on  fishes  and  cetaceous 
animals  which  have  been  cast  on  shore 
by  the  waves.  In  these  cases  I  conduct 
myself  much  in  the  manner  of  the  vul¬ 
ture.  I  commence  by  taking  out  the  eye 
and  tongue,  and  then  proceed  to  tear 
open  the  abdomen,  operations  for  which 
my  sharp  and  powerful  bill  seems  quite 
as  well  fitted  as  the  hooked  beak  of  the 
rapacious  birds. 

I  am  a  very  crafty  bird,  and  can  with 
difficulty  be  approached,  but  by  laying 
a  dead  carcass  near  my  haunts,  and  keep¬ 
ing  carefully  concealed,  the  naturalist 
will  see  me  cautiously  approaching;  first 
perching  on  an  eminence.  I  look  cau¬ 
tiously  around.  Then  advancing  with 
sidelong  steps,  I  examine  my  expected 
prey.  When  fully  satisfied  I  proceed  to 
satiate  myself  with  food.  I  seem  to  revel 
in  storms,  and  to  be  deterred  by  no  in¬ 
clemency  of  weather  from  seeking  my 
prey. 

I  have  a  great  capacity  for  imitating 
sounds,  and  can  be  taught  to  pronounce 
whole  sentences  or  sing  songs  with  won¬ 
derful  accuracy.  In  Northern  Scotland 
I  make  my  nest  on  high  rocks,  but  not 
infrequently  build  my  nest  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  tall  tree.  My  nest  is  a  large, 
irregular  structure  of  heath,  grass,  wool, 
and  feathers,  also  seaweed  if  I  build  near 
the  shore.  My  length  is  25  in.,  and  ex¬ 
panse  of  wings  is  GO  in.  Although  for¬ 
merly  so  plentiful  that  innumerable  omens 
were  drawn  from  my  appearance,  my 
croaking,  and  my  flight,  I  have  almost 
become  extinct.  My  name  is  the  title  of 
a  famous  poem.  What  Am  I? — Sent  by 
Erma  Ilersehey,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (IS), 
New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
March 

Here  comes  March,  a-cleaning  house 
Early  for  the  Spring. 

With  windy  broom  she  sweeps  the  world 
Lest  wintry  snowdrifts  cling. 

She  melts  the  ice  and  scrubs  the  fields 
Then  dries  them  in  the  sun — 

And  she  must  polish  up  the  hills 
Before  her  work  is  done. 

March  shakes  the  rivers  into  life 
And  puts  them  through  their  paces. 

She  wakes  the  sleepy  little  brooks, 

And  makes  them  wash  their  faces. 

On  sunny  days  her  wash  is  seen 
Fluttering  from  the  sky — 

Fleecy  clouds  as  white  as  wool, 

Hanging  out  to  dry. 

When  the  world  all  spick  and  span, 

Is  shining,  clean  and  sweet. 

Busy  March  hears  on  the  hills 
April’s  flowery  feet. 

Then  March  takes  her  apron  off. 
Checkered  white  and  blue, 

And  spreads  it  down,  a  lovely  field 
Of  violets  for  you. 

— By  Mary  Charlotte  Billings. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (17),  West 

Virginia. 


Sanctuary 

I  know  a  spot  where  budless  twigs 
Are  bare  above  the  snow, 

And  where  sweet  Winter-loving  birds 
Flit  softly  to  and  fro ; 

There  with  the  sun  for  altar-fire 
The  earth  a  kneeling  place, 

The  gentle  air  for  chorister, 

Will  I  adore  thy  face. 

— Alice  Brown. 

Sent  by  Margaret  D.  Esslinger,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  “What  Am 
I”  was  “wolverine.”  Unlike  either  the 
bear  or  the  weasel,  of  which  it  may  be 
the  connecting  link,  this  animal,  called 
also  the  glutton,  emits  a  peculiar  fluid 
of  strong  musky  odor  when  hard  pressed 
by  enemies.  The  puzzle  for  next  month  is 
based  on  a  bird  not  very  well  known  in 
these  parts,  but  easily  to  be  confused 
with  one  that  we  do  know  very  well. 


I  am  a  large  black  bird  once  common 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  but 
seldom  seen  except  in  a  domesticated 


The  answer  to  4he  enigma  is  “Edison.” 
to  the  riddle  is  “snowdrift,”  and  to  the 
problem  is  eight  miles. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18),  New  York 


Dear  Friends  :  This  is  my  first  writing. 
I  have  been  reading  the  paper  for  a 
long  time  and  especially  enjoy  Our  Page. 
I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  myself  and 
my  pet  cat  Rosie,  taken  in  January  on 
our  farm.  I  am  a  Long  Island  city  boy 
spending  the  Winter  in  the  country. — 
Anthony  Iapoce  (1G),  New  York. 


Dear  Readers  of  O.  P. :  I  am  sending 
a  picture  of  myself  which  was  taken  in 
school.  I  have  been  reading  O.  P.  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  I  shall  be  writing 
every  month.  Goodbv  and  good  luck. — 
Mary  Eskow  (12),  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Friends :  Here  is  a  picture  of 
myself.  I  am  17  years  old  and  a  senior 
at  Port  Washington  High  School.  I 
read  O.  P.  thoroughly  every  month.  It’s 
both  interesting  and  amusing.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  about 
my  own  age. — Helen  M.  Helm,  Long 
Island. 


Dear  Our  Page :  I  am  enclosing  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  myself  on  skates.  In  back  of 
me  is  our  car.  I  live  in  Wliipstiek  Dis¬ 
trict,  but  I  was  born  in  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
I  am  in  the  fifth  grade  and  10  years  old. 
I  love  animals  and  have  three  dogs  and 
a  cat. — Jacqueline  Leighton,  Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Eva  Durant,  New  York 
Feb.  6. — It’s  good  to  hear  Spring 
birds  once  again.  Feb.  2,  Ground  Hog 
Day,  the  children  came  home  from  school 
with  reports  of  having  seen  a  flock  of 
robins.  This  morning,  when  I  was  dust¬ 
ing  upstairs  I  heard  a  quail.  A  little 
sapsucker  is  making  itself  quite  at  home 
in  the  pear  tree  below  the  house. 

Feb.  18.- — This  afternoon  when  I  was 
taking  my  daily  walk,  I  chanced  to  hear 
the  melodious  whistle  of  my  favorite 
bird  the  cardinal. — From  Erma  Herschey, 
Pennsylvania. 


Feb.  28. — This  morn  a  persistent  chat- 
tery  note  called  me  to  look  outside  my 
window.  It  seemed  elusive.  I  couldn’t  see 
the  owner,  but  thought  it  a  woodpecker. 
The  outdoors  looked  so  white  I  believed 
new  snow  was  on  the  ground.  Was  this 
the  Spring  I  supposed  was  here?  And 
what  was  that  woodpecker  doing  in  this 
atmosphere?  He  belonged  to  those 
springy  mornings.  Again  he  called  and 
I  saw  but  the  twitch  of  a  tail  behind  the 
branches.  My  bird  was  a  red  squirrel. 

On  going  forth  I  found,  not  Winter  and 
snow,  but  a  peppy  Spring  morning.  An 
enfolding  fog  in  the  distances  lent  white¬ 
ness  like  snow.  Indeed  this  was  evidence 
of  Winter’s  breaking  up.  The  bare- 
limbed  trees  were  softer  in  tracery  and 
the  evergreens  in  the  pasture  misty.  And 
surely  the  maples  out  front  had  bud 
tassels  hanging,  but  no.  they  fooled  me 
too.  Covered  with  a  furry  frost,  those 
last  year’s  stems  made  fine  tassels.  Wire 
on  henyard  and  flower  bed  fences  was  of 
white  polygons  standing  out  in  the  gray. 
Frost,  graying  the  spruces  on  roofs  and 
bare  rose  bushes,  while  down  the  valley 
came  the  hollow  drumming  of  a  wood¬ 
pecker.  and  nearby  crows  hollered !  As 
the  sun  found  the  tree-covered  hillside, 
its  subdued  light  shone  over  the  tops  of 
pearly  trees  and  they  became  beautifully 
clothed  in  masses  of  delicate  somber 
laces. — From  “Birdie.” 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18), 
New  York 

School  Teacher :  “John,  you  are  not 
doing  anything.  The  devil  always  finds 
something  for  idle  hands  to  do.  Come  up 
here  and  I  will  give  you  some  work.” — • 
Sent  by  Edna  Wynick,  Pennsylvania. 


Enigma  No.  I 

My  first  is  in  bird  but  not  in  fish. 

My  second  is  in  basin  but  not  in  dish. 
My  third  is  in  suffer  but  not  in  bear, 
My  fourth  is  in  fur  but  not  in  hair, 

My  fifth  is  in  home  but  not  in  farm. 

My  sixth  is  in  danger  but  not  in  harm. 
My  seventh  is  in  first  but  not  in  last, 
My  eighth  is  in  slow  but  not  in  fast. 

My  whole  is  a  messenger  of  Spring. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (17), 
West  Virginia. 


Enigma  No.  2 

My  first  is  in  pamphlet  but  not  in  book. 
My  second  is  in  search  but  not  in  look. 
My  third  is  in  speak  but  not  in  talk. 

My  fourth  is  in  laugh  but  not  in  mock. 
My  fifth  is  in  ocean  but  not  in  bay. 

My  sixth  is  in  slide  but  not  in  play. 

My  seventh  in  purchase  but  not  in  sell. 
My  eighth  is  in  spring  but  not  in  well. 
My  ninth  is  in  display  but  not  in  show. 
My  tenth  is  in  water  but  not  in  snow. 
My  whole  is  liked  by  boys  and  girls. 

— By  Mary  Buxton, 

Vermont. 


Riddle 

I  may  be  black  or  brown  or  blue, 

But  i  am  not  so  big  as  you. 

I  have  two  feet  on  which  to  stand 
But  I  have  not  a  single  hand. 

I  have  two  eyes 

But  you  can’t  see  my  ears. 

Do  you  know  who  I  am  by  now,  my 
dears? 

— By  Dorothy  Brodine  (10). 
New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (IS), 

Me  10  York 

Feb.  19. — A  lot  of  new  magazines  came 
in  the  mail  today,  so  I  read  a  lot  to¬ 
night.  Practiced  my  “piece.”  and  Mother 
made  some  candy,  so  I  didn't  get  to  bed 
till  midnight. 

Feb.  21. — Drove  to  the  “big  city”  this 
morning,  and  visited  the  girl  friend. 
Rather  an  unusual  time  for  a  visit,  but 
it  was  arranged  beforehand.  Had  dinner 
at  the  restaurant.  Worked  like  the  dick¬ 
ens  this  afternoon  on  some  magazine 
cover  designs,  one,  a  'brown-eyed  Spanish 
senorita,  is  the  best.  My  “sky  parlor” 
studio’s  so  cold  I’ve  had  to  move  to  lower, 
but  warmer,  regions.  Heat  doesn’t  always 
rise,  you  see  ! — “Lupus.” 


March  2. — Fed  my  rabbits.  Have 
about  50  now.  Cleaned  the  barn,  milked 
one  cow.  Had  company.  Fell  into  the 
water.  Got  a  cold.  Helped  sis  do  dishes. 
I  hate  the  job.  Girls  are  helpless. 

March  3. — Had  a  quarrel  with  my 
little  sister.  She  thinks  she’s  a  boss. 
Had  to  stay  after  school  and  practice  on 
play.  So  long  everybody.  Guess  who’s 
“The  Shadow.” 


March  1.— Weather,  cool  and  cloudy. 
Nice  rain  last  night,  though.  Slim  so 
plump  and  over-stuffed,  envies  me  my 
skinny  self.  She  is  trying  to  reduce  by 
cutting  down  reasonably  on  her  diet; 
just  sometimes  though.  She  claims  to 
have  lost  20  pounds  making  a  total  of 
150  pounds  for  her  now.  Regardless  of 
all  that,  she  actually  affe  six  muffins  for 
lunch  today,  while  I  ate  all  the  way  two. 
Oh  boy  !  The  laugh  is  on  her.  We  went 
to  weigh  ourselves.  She  stepped  on  the 
scales.  The  thing  went  bounding  up  to 
100,  170.  I  snickered.  She  looked  around 
kind  of  suspicious-like  and  all  the  time 
Jap  had  his  toe  on  the  scales  but  she 
didn’t  know  it  though. 

Another  day  we  went  for  a  walk 
through  the  woods,  always  on  the  lookout 
for  something  to  get  scared  at.  When 
we  were  just  about  “dead  center”  like 
we  call  it,  didn’t  we  hear  some  dogs  bark¬ 
ing.  We  looked  at  each  other,  turned 
around  and  started  to  run  for  all  that 
was  in  us.  The  more  we  ran  the  closer 
the  sound  came.  Slim  cut  off  -the  path 
and  I  after.  Midge  trailed  after  us, 
barely  keeping  up  for  laughter.  When  we 
came  to  the  creek,  Slim  went  ahead.  She 
stepped  on  a  stone,  it  gave  way  under  her 
and  she  went  sprawling,  face  downward. 
I  came  next,  jumped  across  and  never 
thought  to  stop  and  help  her.  But  when 
I  looked  around,  she  came  tearing  toward 
me  through  bushes  and  green  briers.  Be¬ 
fore  we  got  out  of  the  woods,  she  (Slim) 
was  mud  up  to  the  buckle  on  her 
“whoopee”  -boots.  And  to  cap  the  climax 
we  had  to  plow  through  a  wheattield  south 
of  the  woods. — “Whiz.” 


Feb.  24. — I’ve  had  orders  to  be  lazy ! 
It  would  be  real  nice  if  there  wasn’t  a 
string  to  it !  I’ve  got  chicken-pox.  Mother 
laughs  because  I  went  all  through  high 
school  without  anything  but  whooping 
cough  and  then  got  chicken-pox  at  a 
dance. 

Feb.  25. — Boys,  I’m  surely  peppered 
for  fair.  Itch  and  itch  and  can’t  scratch. 
Talk  about  pleasant  sensations!  Joe  is 
still  home  from  school.  His  sore  throat 
ought  to  be  well  pretty  soon. — “Dizzy.” 


Evening 

Slowly  the  bus  moves  along  the  snow- 
covered  roads.  Deep  drifts  hem  in  that 
narrow  path  in  their  whiteness.  Here 
and  there  a  partly  covered  shrub  pokes 
its  crown  into*  view.  The  leafless  trees 
stand  bdldly  out  against  the  nearby  hillsT 
and  all  that  can  be  heard  is  the  throb¬ 
bing  rhythm  of  the  engine. 

At  last  the  bus  reaches  its  destination 
in  a  group  of  farm  buildings  and  we  get 
out  into  the  wintry  crispness  to  walk  the 
rest  of  the  way.  The  air  is  still,  fresh 
and  cool.  The  snow  crackles  underneath 
as  we  tread  along,  while  our  cheeks  and 
noses  become  delightfully  cold.  We  go 
through  the  little  wooded  valley  and  are 
soon  beside  the  blazing  tire. 

Chores  are  begun.  The  lowing  cattle 
await  their  measures  of  grain  and  the 
frisky  calves  stand  in  a  group  for  some, 
too.  They  grow  weary  of  waiting  and 
begin  to  race  around  the  pen  uttering 
cheerful  blats  meanwhile.  Someone  ap¬ 
proaches;  they  stop,  watching  attentively, 
eyes  wide  and  ears  up.  The  grain  is 
poured  into  the  trough  and  they  fall  to. 
A  horse  whinnies,  others  paw  impatient¬ 
ly  for  their  feeding  of  hay  and  oats.  The 
pigs  in  a  nearby  pen  make  awkward 
noises  as  they  greedily  shove  about. 

The  sun  has  long  since  set,  and  dark¬ 
ness  falls,  enveloping  both  earth  and  sky 
until  the  moon  swings  slowly  over  the  hill. 
Here  and  there  across  the  valley,  flicker¬ 
ing  lights  show  from  unseen  farm  build¬ 
ings.  The  cows  yet  remain  to  be  milked, 
but  little  mind  we,  for  all  is  quiet  and 
peaceful  as  we  walk  on  crackling  snow 
under  the  line  of  maple  trees.  —  Ray¬ 
mond  Miller,  New  York. 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion 


Neic  Boots  for  March  Puddles — By  Pearl 
Wilfert,  New  York 


The  Two  Hoboes — By  Paul  Pillau  (16), 
Connecticut 


The  Easter  Bonnet — By  Harold  Deveney, 
New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Elda  Matchulat  (17), 
Con  necticut 


Dear  Friends:  Speaking  of  candy  I’m 
sending  a  recipe  my  friends  like"  best. 
Here  it  is :  Two  and  one-lialf  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one  heaping  tablespoon  good 
cocoa,  one-half  cup  milk ;  boil  until  it 
forms  a  soft  round1  ball  that  keeps  its 
shape  in  cold  water.  Remove  from  the 
fire  and  add  a  lump  of  butter  big  as  a 
walnut.  Then  let  it  cool  without  stirring 
until  you  can  put  your  finger  in  the 
center  of  it  and  not  burn  it.  Then  add 
a  teaspoon  vanilla  and  half  a  cup  chopped 
nut  meats  and  beat  with  a  stiff  spoon 
until  creamy.  Put  on  a  greased  platter 
and  cut  in  squares.  This  is  really  deli¬ 
cious  and  I  hope  “Caesar  the  Second” 
will  try  it.  If  he  or  she  would  only  write 
me  I  would  be  glad  to  send  a  sample. — 
By  Iva  M.  Swayer  (19),  New  York. 


Kitten  by  the  Fire — By  Marion  Wiethorn 
(18),  New  York 


Pan — By  Eva  Durant,  New  York 


The  Thoroughbred — By  Rollin  Miller, 
Neio  York 


The  Thief — By  Frances  McCall 


Tne  Whistler 

I  sat  beside  the  window 

With  the  gloaming  growing  near ; 

I  beheld  the  outside  whiteness 
And  the  inside  flames  of  cheer. 

I  had  grown  subdued  and  listless 
With  the  Winter’s  sullen  song ; 

When  I  woke  to  hear  a  whistle 

That  was  harsh,  and  shrill,  and  long. 

Then  my  lips  became  a  smile, 

And  my  heart  with  joy  grew  arch, 
For  I  knew  that  shrilling  whistle 
Had  announced  mischievous  March. 

And  despite  his  pranks  and  roughness, 
Every  cloud  grows  bright  and  clear; 
At  his  presence  Winter  scurries 

And  the  golden  Spring  draws  near. 

—Billie  Divine  (15), 

New  York. 


Drawn  by  Louise  Jenkins,  New  York 
March  Morning 
The  song  sparrow  sings, 

And  the  buds  are  red 
Where  he  sways  and  swings 
^  By  the  pansy  bed, 

For  the  sky  is  blue 

And  the  grass  grows  green. 

And  a  robin  is  heard 
Though  he  can’t  be  seen 
The  sun  is  golden, 

A-warming  everything, 

Birds  are  all  singing 
“Here  comes  Spring!” 

— By  Jane  E.  Goddard  (16), 


Three  Times  a  Day 

Got  on  my  washable  duds 
(  Against  my  wishes, 

Gotta  whip  up  the  suds 
And  do  the  dishes. 

Knives,  forks,  cups  and  saucers, 

1  wouldn’t  be  so  bad, 

But  there’s  too  many  bossers. 

Dash  the  water  down  the  drain; 
There  go  all  the  troubles 
That  gave  me  a  pain. 

Doin’  dishes  is  fun? 

O  yeah? — well,  after  they’re  done. 

,,  Ry  Teresa  Prinzing  (16), 
New  lork. 


This  Old  World 

Not  such  a  bad  old  world  we  live  in. 
With  all  its  wind  and  rain  and  frost ; 
God  put  it  here  for  a  reason 
And  His  labor  was  not  lost. 

It’s  a  beautiful  world  to  work  in  ; 

We  should  be  glad  we  are  alive, 

But  to  have  it  seem  as  it  really  is — 
Gosh,  brother,  you’ve  got  to  strive. 

,  — By  Jackson  Moody  (16), 

New  York. 


Reading  the  Signs 

J  he  sunshine  is  warm  and  the  snow  is 
melting, 

The  breath  of  the  Spring’s  in  the  air, 
lhe  hens  are  friendly  though  their  voices 
are  homely, 

And  they  sing  since  the  day  is  so  fair. 


There’s  mud  on  my  shoes  that  looks  like 
the  Springtime, 

The  birds  at  the  barn  are  all  gay, 

A  crow  flying  over  screams  harshly  this 
message : 

“March  is  here,  Lady  Spring’s  on  her 
way.” 


— By  Prudence  Clark 
Pennsylania. 


(15), 


T  ragedy 

Threatening  skies,  a  treacherous  sea,  and 
a  ship 

Gliding  swiftly,  soundlessly 
Through  the  web  of  rain. 

Lights  aglow  and  faint  sound  of  music, 
\oiees  weaving  into  the  mist, 

And  the  fog. 

Threatening  skies,  a  treacherous  sea,  and 
breakers 

Beating  on  distant  rocks. 

The  vanishing  hulk  of  a  dead  ship, 

\\  aves.  sucking  greedily, 

Rain  falling,  misty  rain, 

And  the  fog. 

New  Jersey.  — By  Louise  Yawger. 


\vfite  To  CXa 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (11),  New  York 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Our  Page  this  month,  or  any  month,  is 
a  collection  of  words  and  lines.  We  mar¬ 
shalled  them  together  as  we  sat  by  the 
fire  and  stroked  the  kitten,  when  we  took 
out  a  pencil  for  Our  Page.  The  idea  we 
wanted  to  capture  was  elusive.  It  did 
not  want  to  stand  out  clear  and  smooth, 
not  at  first.  It  hid  behind  words. 

The  adjectives  bothered  us  worst.  They 
ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  scene,  but  many 
of  them  were  like  screens.  They  hid  the 
view,  imposed  their  own  false  picture 
against  the  true.  We  went  about  among 
them  carefully  and  crossed  out  a  good 
many  of  them,  choosing  only  the  ones 
that  we  could  not  get  along  without. 
Some  of  the  words  we  had  to  cross  out 
were  very  pretty  and  fantastic,  but  we 
found  that  we  had  to  take  them  away. 
They  attracted  too  much  attention,  so 
that  the  reader  lost  the  line  at  that  point 
and  went  on  to  something  else.  Many  a 
good  word  has  lost  its  place  in  this  way. 

It  is  a  line  thing  to  have  an  idea.  But 
to  give  it  to  others  is  quite  another 
thing,  u  e  need  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
words  in  the  English  language,  so  that 
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STOP  lugging  fuel 
.  .  .  shoveling  ashes 


CLEAN 

ELECTRICITY 

cooks  for  only  a 
penny  a  person  a  meal 

NO  need  to  climb  out  of  bed  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  breakfast  just  to  “get  the  fire 
started.”  Simply  snap  a  switch  on  a  modern 
electric  range  and  cooking  starts  almost  in¬ 
stantly.  And  electric  heat  is  as  clean  as  elec¬ 
tric  light. 

Speedy  surface  burners  cook  as  fast  as  any 
fuel  you’ve  ever  heard  about.  Ovens  heat  to 
baking  temperature  in  a  few  quick  minutes. 
Magic  automatic  controls  cook  whole  meals 
for  you  while  you’re  doing  other  things.  No 
watching,  “oven-peeping”  or  basting.  Over 
17,000  Niagara  Hudson  customers  now  cook 
with  electricity  at  an  average  cost  of  about  a 
penny  a  person  a  meal. 


Rural  Service  Division 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 


BUFFALO  SYRACUSE  ALBANY 

Be  our  guest  during  the  Niagara  Hudson  broadcast  every 
Thursday  night,  7:30  to  3:00,  WEAF,  WBEN,  WGY and  WSYR 


we  may  have  them  all  to  pick  and  choose 
from.  And  even  then  we  often  use  the 
wrong  word.  It  is  always  best  to  try 
out  our  work,  see  how  it  affects  others. 
This  can  be  done  best  by  reading  it  aloud. 

There  is  no  better  audience  than  an 
eight-year-old.  When  the  story  runs 
smoothly,  when  the  words  all  tell  the 
truth,  his  face  is  bright  and  interested, 
but  when  we  stumble,  his  face  falls.  If 
lie  is  not  getting  the  idea  at  all,  his  face 
will  tell  you  that,  too.  Older  people  con¬ 
trol  their  expression,  so  are  not  reliable 
guides,  and  prejudice  may  play  a  part  in 
their  decisions.  We  who  seek  the  truth 
must  weigh  these  things. 

Our  Page  thanks  Teresa  Prinzing  for 
making  a  romance  out  of  the  dish  water. 
“Whip  up  the  suds,”  is  a  stroke  of  genius, 
isn’t  it?  If  you  have  the  urge  you  can 
make  poems  on  a  pancake  griddle.  Let's 
try.  We  need  something  from  the  other 
Our  Pagers  who  have  an  insight  into  the 
life  of  the  kitchen.  Have  you  a  task? 

There  is  no  need,  I'm  sure,  to  remind 
anyone  what  April  brings.  What  of  the 
worm  the  plow  turns  up?  And  did  you 
see  the  earliest  arrivals  from  the  South? 
Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  City,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month,  if  intended  for  April. 
Work  arriving  later  must  be  held  over. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18), 
New  York 


“How  glad  I  was  when  my  poem  and 
picture  appeared  on  O.  I’.  I  could  hard¬ 
ly  believe  it.  And  this  month  I  am  going 
to  try  to  do  better  than  last.  I  am  not 
going  to  miss  a  single  month's  contribu¬ 
tion  if  I  can  help  it." — Dorothy  Brodine 
(10),  New  York. 

“I  found  some  poplar  buds  today.  They 
are  almost  pussy  willows,  only  they  are 
grayer  in  color.  They  are  now  in  a  red 
bowl  on  the  table — a  token  of  Spring. 
The  roads  are  getting  muddier  than  ever, 
and  oh,  the  puddles  !  A  little  friend  of 
mine  has  a  pair  of  bright  red  boots, 
which  she  wears  during  this  kind  of 
weather.  And  although  she  does  not 
know  it,  it  is  she  whom  you  see  in  the 
enclosed  drawing.  I  liked  the  picture  of 
Tack,  the  collie,  drawn  by  Frances  Mc¬ 
Call." — Pearl  Wilfert,  New  York. 

“The  R.  N.-Yr.  has  been  in  our  fami¬ 
ly  for  over  30  years.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  silver  foxes  by  Stanley 
Brown.  This  section  of  the  country  is 
much  traveled  by  gray  and  red  foxes.  My 
uncle  had  several  tame  ones  at  one  time. 

I  am  sending  a  sketch  of  a  gray  fox.” — 
Frances  McCall  (16),  Rhode  Island. 

“February  rolled  around  so  quick, 
didn't  it?  Didn't  I  read  that  you  want¬ 
ed  dishwashing  in  verse,  or  something 
like  that?  Well.  I  tried  it.  and  I'm  send¬ 
ing  you  the  result.”  —  Teresa  Prinzing 
(16),  New  York. 

“I  notice  some  of  the  new  diarists 
have  commenced  by  making  their  entry 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  A  very 
appropriate  idea.  I  am  quite  sure  I  know 
who  “Caesar  II”  is.  I  have  my  reasons, 
you  can  be  sure.  But  silence  is  golden, 
you  know.”  —  Erma  Herschey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

“The  poem,  ‘Yellow  Roses,’  printed  in 
January's  issue,  I  thought  to  be  very 
beautiful.  Roses  are  one  of  my  weak¬ 
nesses,  but  I  have  no  yellow  ones,  al¬ 
though  I  expect  to  receive  one  this 
Spring.  I  have  ordered  some  ramblers 
for  this  Spring’s  planting,  of  red,  pink 
and  white.  Flower  gardening  is  one  of 
my  favorite  hobbies  for  Summer  and 
Spring,  too.  Sometimes  the  hens  scratch 
the  plants  and  bulbs  out,  the  pig  has 
eaten  a  few,  and  one  time  the  dog  used 
it  as  a  place  to  sleep  in." — Raymond  Mil¬ 
ler,  New  Y'ork. 

“To  Bert  Capstaff :  I  am  a  reader  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  after  reading  your  ar¬ 
ticle  I  would  like  some  information  on 
short  wave  broadcast  and  receiving  set. 
I  would  like  to  build  a  set.  but  do  not 
know  how  to  begin.  Would  you  please 
tell  the  equipment  you  are  using  and  the 
cost  of  the  parts?”  —  Donald  Conrow, 
New  York. 

“I  like  to  read  the  notes  on  Roxy  and 
the  other  foxes,  by  Stanley  Brown.  W  e 
have  foxes  around  our  home.  I  hear 
them  at  night  when  they  bark  or  when 
they  catch  one  of  Dad's  chickens.  W  e 
have  skunks,  too.  Mother  has  one  under 
her  chicken  house.  It  isn't  a  pet  though. 
I  wish  you  could  have  some  of  these 
hickorynuts  Dad  and  I  are  eating.”  — 
Janet  Ingersoll  (15),  New  York. 

“I  certainly  hope  I’m  not  too  late.  Of 
course.  I'm  not  Pembroke.  But  I’m  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Shadow  for  the  other  compli¬ 
ments,  nevertheless.  I  do  wish  you’d  pub¬ 
lish  my  guess  about  Pembroke.  I’m.  sure 
Grace  Cullis  couldn’t  really  deny  it.” — 
Jane  E.  Goddard  (16),  Ohio. 


Blue  Heron 

At  early  morning  just  as  the  sun  broke 
through  rosy  clouds  and  the  chickens  had 
come  from  roost  to  look  for  the  early 
worm,  I  saw  him  fly.  The  great  blue 
crane!  Coming  out  from  the  rosy  sun 


with  slow,  majestic  movements  he  was 
soon  above  the  farm  buildings.  The  chick¬ 
ens,  with  alarmed  cries  scurried  to  the 
protective  shelter  of  the  farmhouses.  The 
old  geese  herded  their  ugly,  half  grown 
young  under  the  porch.  The  blue  heron 


flew  on,  unconcerned  by  the  commotion 
he  had  caused  in  the  henyard.  His  huge 
wings  beat  the  air  and  his  long  legs 
stretched  far  back.  I  watched  in  admira¬ 
tion  as  he  winged  his  way  to  a  mere 
speck  in  the  distance,  and  soon  became 
lost. — By  “Wisconsin  Badger.” 


Beautiful  Things 

A  man  stood  upon  a  high  hill  looking 
at  the  beauty  of  the  world,  which  was  at 
the  dawning.  The  wind  was  fresh  and 
warm  and  had  a  way  which  seemed  to 
say,  “Come !  come !  race  with  me,”  and 
the  waves  of  the  lakes  seemed  to  say 
Sail  on  me!”  Birds  sang,  “Rejoice,  for 
a  new  morn  is  come !”  High  in  the  sky, 
all  sizes  and  shapes  of  clouds  reflected 
the  glory  of  the  sun. 

Way  down  in  the  valley,  the  beautiful 
things  never  came.  High  mountains  ob¬ 
structed  the  view.  The  sun  never  shone 
enough  to  make  the  flowers  grow.  The 
man  knew  people  must  have  beauty,  or 
they  could  not  live. 

The  man  turning  away,  with  his  face 
glowing  from  the  beautiful  things,  heard 
their  cries.  He  went  down  into  the  val¬ 
ley  and  taught  the  people  how  to  re¬ 
move  the  hard  rock  and  minerals  of  the 
mountains,  so  that  roads  were  made  to 
the  hills.  Then  the  people  went  at  all 
times  to  see  the  things  the  man  had  seen. 
Some,  who  would,  went  to  places  the 
mountains  never  shadowed  and  could  see 
day  and  night,  the  wonderful  things. 

So  Lincoln,  ambitious  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  taught  that  men  must  be 
equal,  have  the  same  chance  to  see  the 
beautiful  things  of  life.  — ■  By  Elizabeth 
Townsend,  Massachusetts. 


Rhymes  from  the  Rockies 

(Observations) 

Spring’s  dress  is  the  bonny  warm  breezes, 
Spangled  with  songs  of  the  birds. 

She  speaks  and  forthwith  releases 
A  hillside  of  flowery  words. 

From  a  veil  of  clouds  falls  tear  after 
tear ; 

She  is  weeping  and  sorrowful  then. 

But — the  sun  bursts  forth — the  clouds 
disappear. 

And  lo  !  she  is  smiling  again. 

— By  Florence  Swan  (18), 

Colorado. 


Yearning 

Oh,  how  I  yearn  for  a  pair  of  wings, 

Up  like  a  bird  I'd  fly : 

I'd  swing  and  swerve  and  turn  and  curve, 
I’d  yearn  to  reach  the  sky ! 

Up  like  a  swallow  I  would  go 
Beyond  the  clouds  I'd  soar ; 

I'd  fly.  if  I  could,  beyond  Heaven’s 
reaches. 

And  fly  till  I  could  move  no  more. 

Oh.  for  those  vast  realms  of  blue. 

A  sky  made  just  for  me ; 

But  alas,  alas.  I've  hoped  too  much. 

For  a  bird  I  cannot  be  ! 

—Silvio  A.  Bedini  (14). 
Connecticut. 
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Drawn  by  Esther  Pillau,  (12), 
Connecticut 


Messengers  of  Spring 

A  bluebird’s  singing, 

A  robin’s  cheer-up ; 

All  the  frogs  croaking 
Down  in  the  muck. 

All  the  bees  flying, 

A  Crocus  appears. 

At  last  it  has  come 
The  Spring  o’  the  yeai\ 

Insects  are  crawling 
All  over  the  ground 

And  down  in  the  valley 
A  trickling  sound. 

It’s  nature’s  music, 

IIow  good  to  the  ear ! 

At  last  it  has  come 

The  Spring  o’  the  year. 

— Elizabeth  Townsend, 
Massachusetts. 


HetReV 

Drawn  by  Manuel  Buarque  (14), 
Delaware 

Here’s  March 

The  wind  doth  blow  so  hard  and  shrill, 
Oh,  such  everlasting  breeze, 

It  Alls  the  valley,  hills  and  dales, 

And  it  seems  to  warp  the  trees. 

The  windows  rattle  and  the  doors  do  slam. 
For  March  comes  like  a  lion  and  goes 
like  a  lamb, 

The  wind  doth  blow  all  day  long, 

Always  saying,  “Who-o-o— - ” 

Hut  to  tell  who  the  wind  is  blowing  for 
Is  more  than  I  can  do. 

— By  Manuel  Buarque  (14), 
Delaware. 


The  Snowstorm 

A  soft  pattering  on  my  window  sill.  I 
sat  up  quickly  and  looked  out.  To  my 
surprise  and  joy  it  was  snowing  fast.  It 
looked  to  be  two  or  three  inches  deep  al¬ 
ready.  There  was  a  light  wind  blowing 
for  snow  was  whirling  in  every  direction. 

The  temperature  of  my  room  felt- to  be 
zero.  I  slipped  under  the  covers.  As  I 
lay  there  watching  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
mother’s  voice  came  to  me,  “Janet,  it’s 
time  to  get  up!” 

I  helped  mother  with  breakfast.  At 
the  table  Dad  remarked  that  it  looked  as 
if  we  were  going  to  have  a  blizzard. 
About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  I 
went  out  to  tend  my  chickens.  It  was 
still  snowing  hard.  I  could  hardly  see 
20  feet  ahead  of  me.  It  came  down  in 
sheets.  The  wind  was  still  blowing  and 
the  snow  had  collected  on  everything, 
even  the  wire  fence.  On  the  ground  it 
was  quite  deep  and  the  path  to  the 
chicken  house  was  well  covered  and  quite 
deep.  Pal  accompanied  me  as  did 
Checkers,  our  cat.  The  pup  and  the  cat 
did  not  often  agree.  Checkers  did  not 
like  the  deep  snow  and  followed  in  my 
tracks.  When  I  entered  the  coop,  Check¬ 
ers  came  in  too,  unnoticed.  I  collected 
the  eggs  and  went  into  the  house.  Re¬ 
membering  that  I  had  not  emptied  the 
water  pan,  I  went  out  to  do  it.  As  I 
emptied  it  I  spied  Checkers  curled  up 
comfortably  in  a  nest  box.  I  took  her 
out  with  me  and  sent  her  down  the  path. 

It  was  still  snowing  when  I  went  to 
bed.  The  wind  was  whistling  around  the 
corners  and  it  made  a  weird  noise  in  the 
evergreen  trees. 

The  next  morning  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  it  was  still  dark.  I  turned  over 
and  tried  to  go  to  sleep.  After  lying 
there  for  some  time  I  again  opened  my 
eyes.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  still 
dark.  I  sat  up  and  looked  at  my  clock 
on  the  stand  with  a  flashlight.  Seven- 
thirty  !  what  was  the  matter  with  that 
watch !  I  had  just  had  it  fixed,  too. 
Why,  wasn’t  that  Dad’s  voice  down¬ 
stairs?  Why  should  he  be  up  so  early? 
I  got  up  and  opened  my  door.  A  flood 
of  light  greeted  me.  It  was  coming  from 
the  window  facing  the  south.  I  turned 
around  expecting  to  see  my  room  light, 


too.  The  only  light  came  from  the  open 
door.  After  investigating  I  found  that 
my  two  windows  which  faced  the  east 
were  covered  with  snow,  so  I  understood. 
The  snow  had  piled  itself  up  on  the 
porch  roof  against  :ny  windows.  Then 
I  went  into  mother’s  room.  The  light 
came  through  the  upper  part  of  only  one 
of  the  four  windows.  Now  I  knew  why 
I  had  heard  Dad’s  voice.  We  had  all 
overslept  in  the  dark.  I  dressed  hur¬ 
riedly  and  arrived  in  the  lower  hall  just 
in  time  to  see  Dad  go  out  the  front  door. 
I  could  not  imagine  why  he  should  go 
that  way.  When  I  went  into  the  kitchen 
mother  had  the  lights  all  on.  A  huge 
drift  had  covered  the  kitchen  door  and 
all  the  windows !  Not  even  a  sign  of 
the  dog  house.  I  dug  Pal  out,  none  the 
worse. — By  Janet  Ingersoll  (15),  New 
York. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

One  of  the  little  electric  conveniences 
noted  recently  is  a  tie  iron,  with  which 
to  rejuvenate  men’s  neckties.  It  is  nar¬ 
row  and  tapering;  the  tie  is  dampened 
and  slipped  over  it,  and  the  current  does 
the  rest.  The  usual  price  of  these  is  75 
cents,  but  we  saw  them  recently  in  a 
sale  for  49  cents. 

Among  the  Spring  color  combinations 
we  see  green  used  as  an  accessory  to 
brown ;  a  brown  suit  will  be  worn  with 
a  gregn  purse  and  handkerchief,  or  a 
green  scarf.  We  also  see  vivid  red  worn 
with  either  blue  or  brown.  Black  and 
white  is  as  popular  as  ever,  but  a  light 
shade  of  yellow  is  worn  with  black,  and 
also  flesh,  though  this  is  not  as  new  as 
the  yellow.  Dark  coats,  black,  blue  or 
brown,  are  trimmed  with  white  fur.  We 
see  black  shoes  with  little  white  leather 
bows,  white  patent  leather  bags,  and 
white  hats. 

After  10  years  of  absence,  petticoats 
have  arrived  again,  frilly  rustling  taf¬ 
feta  petticoats.  They  are  worn  with 
woolen  suits  and  dresses. 

Patent  leather  boutonnieres  in  red, 
white,  blue,  brown  and  yellow  are  very 
smart.  We  also  see  such  flowers  in  linen, 
pique  and  batiste. 

Scarfs  are  brought  into  high  favor  by 
the  collarless  Spring  coats,  and  often 
form  a  part  of  the  ensemble.  Those  worn 
with  coats  are  usually  only  eight  to  10 
inches  wide,  double,  and  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  long.  They  are  often  tied 
around  the  neck  in  a  bow  at  the  side. 
They  are  easily  made  by  seaming  a  piece 
of  silk  together,  and  then  pressing  it  so 
that  the  seam  comes  in  the  center  of  the 
under  side  or  seaming  two  contrasting 
materials  together  down  the  sides.  The 
ends  are  either  straight  or  slanting;  some¬ 
times  they  are  merely  fringed  out  and 
sometimes  finished  with  picot.  If  the 
home  dressmaker  is  making  an  ensemble, 
she  should  make  a  scarf  to  match  ;  if  a 
printed  dress  with  a  coat  of  solid  color 
the  two  should  be  combined  in  the  scarf, 
)r  the  scarf  may  be  made  of  the  solid  color 
with  a  contrasting  lining.  Another  new 
idea  is  the  “fisherman’s  scarf”  crocheted 
of  heavy  silk  in  three  colors,  such  as 
black,  white,  and  either  blue  or  green, 
brown,  tan  and  orange,  or  navy,  red  and 
gray.  There  are  some  evening  scarfs, 
so  called,  that  are  like  the  sleeves  of  a  \ 
coolie  coat  united  by  a  scarf  to  form  a 
fluttering  little  jacket,  and  some  lace 
scarfs  that  are  like  a  little  cape  with  1 
long  ends. 

Mohair  alpaca  suits  are  seen  for 
travel  wear,  usually  a  skirt  and  a  short 
coat  with  a  silk  blouse.  This  old-fash¬ 
ioned  fabric  sheds  dust  and  never 
wrinkles. 

Evening  dresses  often  show  a  garland 
string  of  velvet  roses  worn  over  one 
shoulder.  We  saw  such  strings,  described 
as  Hawaiian  leis,  priced  at  $2.25. 

The  touch  of  white  demanded  on  most 
dresses  has  brought  back  all  sorts  of 
edgings  and  ru filings,  including  the  cir¬ 
cular  ruches  that  fit  so  nicely  for  a 
collar.  I.oop  edgings  of  georgette  were  | 
seen  for  $1.95  a  yard  ;  tabs  of  crepe,  $1.75 
a  yard;  organdy  points.  $1.25  a  yard ; 
double  crepe  ruffles,  $1.95  a  yard. 

Short  little  lace  jackets  with  long 
flowing  or  ruffled  sleeves  are  among  the 
new  ideas  for  evening  wear.  A  black  lace 
jacket  over  a  white  evening  gown  is 
especially  smart.  The  jackets  were  seen 
in  beige  lace  also,  priced  at  $4.95  and 
$6.95. 

There  are  some  very  smart  new  suits 
having  a  black  skirt  and  a  jacket  of 
eggshell,  a  very  striking  contrast.  They 
are  made  _  of  a  loosely  woven  diagonal 
woolen,  with  a  blouse  of  thin  crepe  de 
chine  of  the  eggshell  tint,  and  a  patent 
leather  belt.  We  have  also  seen  some 
dresses  with  a  black  skirt  and  a  jacket- 
like^  waist  and  peplum  of  white. 

New  hats  are  certainly  more  off  than 
on,  but  some  with  brims  are  appearing, 
which  are  kinder  to  most  women  than  the 
skinned-back  headgear  affected  by  the 
young  girls.  There  are  among  the ‘popu¬ 
lar  shapes  tricornes,  halos,  Watteaus 
and  sailors.  Crowns  are  usually  shallow. 
The  tricornes  include  some  especially 
pretty  shapes  that  are  becoming  to  the 
matron,  as  well  as  the  younger  set.  Dur¬ 
ing  March  we  saw  more  black  straw 
hats  than  colored  ones,  especially  those  of 
shiny  straw  trimmed  with  white  flowers 
or  feathers.  The  sailors,  which,  it  is 
predicted,  will  be  in  high  favor  the  com¬ 
ing  Summer,  have  a  shallower  crown  and 
narrower  brim  than  those  introduced  last 
year. 
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Don’t  hope  for 
Good  Luck . . 

Don’t  fret  over 
Bad  Luck . . 

balance 

is  a  better  friend  than 
any  kind  of  luck! 


aEsnjf 

XXXX 

Biscuit*  a. 
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Even  good  luck  is  dangerous  —  for  good  luck 
today  may  be  followed  by  bad  luck  tomorrow. 

In  baking,  "balance”  is  a  better  friend  than 
luck.  "Balance”  in  a  recipe  means  every 
ingredient  in  just  the  right  quantity.  "Balance” 
in  flour  means  an  exclusive  Pillsbury  blend  of 
finest  wheats,  which  produces  a  flour  containing 
just  the  right  amounts  of  protein,  moisture  and 
mineral,  just  the  right  color  and  absorption 
qualities,  to  work  perfectly  for  all  your  baking. 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  "balanced”  for  unfailing 
success  in  everything  you  bake.  There’s  no  other 
flour  like  it — it’s  worth  asking  for! 

Pillsbury^ 

Best  Fleur 

need”  for  Perfect  Baking 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

w  ^°v 
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You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artisticwall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  bb  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


r 


Does  Your  Mirror  Reflect 
Rough  Pimply  Skin? 

"“CUTICURA 

And  Have  a  Clear  Skin  t 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address  :  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  8B,  Malden,  Mast. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

*  Wall  Paper 

§  To  Paper  a  10x12 
Room  Complete 
Send  for  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  51  N.  2<1  Street,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


BANK  By  MAIL 


Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 


Compounded 
Quarterly 

qyie 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ^  BANK  ▼  ▼ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 

Add  ress _ 


COMPLETE 
GUARANTEED, 
Electric  COFFEE 

PERCOLATOR 

Nickel  plated  copper.  A  bargain 
such  as  you  sometimes  get  through 
a  “friend  in  the  factory.”  Choice  of 
6,  7,or  9-eup — S3. 98,  prepaid  cash 
with  order,  or  sent  U.U.D.  plus  postage. 
THE  FACTORY  DOOR 
305  Columbia  Street,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


V  ' V .  L  BATTING  -  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  Irom  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered.  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS. 
112  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  6  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  •  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 


- - -  ’-***.^  iui  *  ■  uitaiu^,  ooiu  tjiny  uy 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  I’AliK  ltowf  NEW  YOJtK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . 1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams.  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  i.oo 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches .  .75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  b,y  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  love  your  paper  and  always  like  to 
send  a  new  subscriber  with  my  renewal. 
I  choose  wideawake,  ambitious  young 
farmers,  because  I  believe  they  will  be¬ 
come  permanent  subscribers. 

Ohio.  MRS.  J.  w.  p. 

This  is  the  brand  of  friendship  and  ser¬ 
vice  that  helps  make  it  possible  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  farm  paper  solely  for  the  farm.  It 
is  an  asset  that  has  no  equivalent  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents. 

I  inclose  a  circular  which  I  received  in 
the  mail  telling  how  $100,000  was  made 
in  a  year  in  real  estate.  Is  this  the  hot¬ 
air  Ostrander  who  operated  25  or  30 
years  ago  in  Philadelphia?  j.r.  E. 

Ohio. 

Yes,  you  guessed  right.  Ostrander  is 
the  father  of  the  advance  fee  for  listing 
farms,  but  with  all  his  listing  we  were 
never  able  to  find  any  farms  he  ever  sold. 

I  received  a  catalog  from  the  Berry  Seed 
Company.  Many  of  the  seeds  are  listed 
cheaper  than  those  I  intended  to  buy.  I 
have  little  to  invest  and  want  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  for  my  large  garden. 
What  would  you  advise?  M.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

Official  records  of  tests  of  the  Berry 
Seed  Company  seeds  do  not  warrant  a 
recommendation  of  these  seeds.  The’  cost 
of  garden  seeds  is  a  small  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  garden  when  you  consider  the 
use  of  the  ground,  the  cost  of  fertility, 
insecticides  and  labor.  With  all  the 
pains,  work,  care  and  expense,  one  may 
spoil  it  all  with  poor  seeds  that  do  not 
grow,  or  that  contain  a  large  adultera¬ 
tion  of  troublesome  weed  seeds.  We  are 
trying  to  protect  you  by  refusing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  seed  concerns  that  do  not 
come  up  to  standard.  If  necessary  plant 
less,  but  never  try  to  grow  plants  with 
poor  seeds.  The  reliable  houses  take  great 
pains  with  seeds.  No  one  can  afford  to 
plant  poor  seeds. 

I  bought  a  farm  in  New  York  State  on 
contract.  I  repaired  barn,  house,  etc.  at 
great  expense  as  they  were  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  ;  then  bought  stock  for  farm  and  find 
there  is  no  water  on  the  farm  and  never 
has  been.  I  went  to  the  expense  of  try¬ 
ing  to  locate  water  and  have  none.  Sell¬ 
er  knew  this  condition  before  sale  was 
made,  but  did  not  inform  the  buyer.  Is 
there  a  law  in  New  York  State  that 
farm  land  must  have  supply  of  water? 
Will  you  advise  me  what  I  can  do? 

Long  Island.  j.  b.  c. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  the  seller 
to  advise  the  buyer  that  there  is  no  wa¬ 
ter.  The  buyer  must  look  out  for  the 
general  conditions  himself.  Of  course  the 
seller  must  not  misrepresent  the  farm. 
If  he  has,  he  is  then  responsible  to  the 
buyer,  but  the  safe  way  is  to  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  before  buying. 

The  Allen-Shirley  Corporation,  whose 
address  is  475  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
City,  are  sending  high  pressure  salesmen 
about  this  country  getting  people  who  are 
holders  of  first  mortgages  on  real  estate 
to  exchange  the  mortgages  for  lots  at 
Muscle  Shoals.  What  do  you  know  about 
the  proposition?  G.  S.  V.  V. 

New  York. 

We  know  that  first  mortgages  in  the 
fair  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  are  good,  safe  and  profitable  invest¬ 
ments.  Lots  at  Muscle  Shoals  are  a  long 
way  off,  and  their  value  problematical. 
If  a  New  York  firm  can  buy  'hem  and 
trade  them  for  mortgages  it  must  add 
enough  to  the  original  price  of  the  lots 
to  pay  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the 
high-priced  salesmen,  together  with  other 
expense,  and  their  own  profits,  to  make 
up  the  trade  price  of  the  lots.  First 
mortgages  on  real  estate  have  known 
values.  To  trade  them  for  lots  of  un¬ 
known  or  speculative  value  would  be  to 
run  a  big  risk  of  buying  regrets. 

I  am  enclosing  bill  against  Hyland 
Jenks,  Inc.,  17  West  51st  St.,  New  York 
City.  I  have  been  sending  him  bills  every 
month  since  goods  were  purchased,  but  no 
avail.  Will  you  see  if  you  can  collect 
for  me?  H.  B.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  had  the  Hyland  Jenks,  Inc., 
traced  to  several  addresses,  but  the  clues 
to  his  present  address  have  availed  noth¬ 
ing.  We  have  been  unable  to  locate  the 
debtor,  and  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
collect  this  bill  of  $100.27. 


According  to  the  United  States  Official 
Postal  Guide,  February  Supplement, 
from  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  comes  the  in¬ 
formation  that 

“Fraud  orders  have  been  issued  against 
the  following  concerns  and  parties  : 

National  Diet  and  Health  Association 
of  America,  Bragg's  Health  Center, 
Bragg  Laboratories,  Prof.  Paul  C.  Bragg, 
and  their  officers  and  agents  as  such,  at 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  Baumgardt’s  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  and  their  officers  and  agents 
as  such,  at  Oakland,  California.  C.  F. 
Mayer  (Inc.),  and  Box  1175,  and  its 
officers  and  agents  as  such;  and  the 
General  Liquidating  Co.;  Acme  Tool 
Company ;  Wholesale  Electrical  Supply 
Co.;  and  their  officers  and  agents  as  such, 
at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Lantz  Co.;  Lantz  Laboratories; 
Carl  C.  Lantz,  Inventor;  Carl  C.  Lantz; 
New-Yac-Deviee  Service;  and  Lock  Box 
234.  and  their  officers  and  agents  as  such, 
at  Keansburg,  New  Jersey. 

Amol  Co.,  and  its  officers  and  agents  as 
such,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey. 

A.  E.  Daley,  at  Jamestown,  New  York. 
Ivory  Novelty  Co.  and  its  officers  and 
agents  as  such,  at  New  York,  New  York.” 

New  York  F.  h.  t. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  some 
of  these  concerns;  but  as  it  all  comes 
in  .such  concrete  form,  we  give  it  in  full. 
At  the  same  time  we  acknowledge  the 
good  interest  and  helpful  service  of  this 
correspondent  and  many  other  friends  in 
the  work  of  this  department.  They  are 
a  big  factor  in  its  success. 

I  hold  a  mortgage,  which  became  due 
January,  1931 ;  the  interest,  5  per  cent, 
has  been  promptly  paid.  May  I  extend 
the  mortgage  for  another  period  at  6 
per  cent,  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and 
what  are  the  legal  requirements  on  my 
part  to  do  so?  r.  h.  s. 

New  York 

If  the  mortgagor  is  willing  to  have 
the  mortgage  extended  for  one  or  more 
years  at  G  per  cent,  a  lawyer  may  draw 
up  an  “extension  agreement”  and  this 
should  be  recorded  in  the  county  records 
where  the  mortgage  is  now  on  record. 

An  electric  machine  for  the  cure  of 
rheumatism  is  advertised  on  the  radio. 
The  price  is  $102.  Money  is  scarce  and 
hard  to  get  but  I  have  severe  pains,  and 
would  like  to  have  your  advice,  it.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  dangerous  and  unwise  to  under¬ 
take  to  treat  oneself  in  a  case  so  serious. 
Rheumatism  may  occur  from  different 
causes.  It  cannot  be  cured  until  the 
cause  is  found  and  corrected.  Sometimes 
the  pain  is  sharp  and  the  cure  is  slow. 
One  becomes  discouraged  and  desperate, 
and  willing  to  try  anything.  The  quacks 
know  this,  and  they  make  the  most  of  it. 
We  suggest  that  you  consult  a  doctor  and 
persist  in  following  his  advice.  Anyone 
with  a  sure  cure  for  human  suffering 
would  need  no  advertising.  He  would  be 
known  the  world  over. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  con¬ 
cern  known  as  the  Kiddie  Romper  Co.? 
Are  they  on  the  square  or  are  they  mere¬ 
ly  after  my  $2  deposit?  MRS.  J.  j.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  latest  information  is  that  Lewis 
Harris  supervised  the  mailing  of  circu¬ 
lars  for  this  concern,  and  that  he  was 
arrested  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  alleged 
fraud.  It  was  charged  that  he  had  sent 
out  14,000  letters  to  jobless  women  so¬ 
liciting  $2  for  material  to  make  a  dozen 
rompers  at  home  for  which  they  promise 
to  pay  $3  a  dozen  for  making.  It  was 
alleged  Harris  banked  $3,000  since  he 
started  the  scheme. 

A  friend  of  mine  bought  a  house  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  $4,000.  He  paid  $700  down 
and  gave  a  first  and  second  mortgage.  He 
has  kept  up  all  payments,  but  lias  been 
out  of  work  for  eight  months.  lie  can 
pay  no  more  now.  How  long  will  he  be 
able  to  stay  in  the  house  before  he  is 
ejected?  Can  they  take  his  furniture? 

New  Jersey.  E.  A. 

When  the  payments  become  due  it  may 
be  possible  to  get  an  extension  of  time 
for  payments  of  interest  and  installments, 
provided  there  are  prospects  that  the 
owner  may  be  able  to  meet  them  later. 
Otherwise  the  mortgagee  may  bring  fore¬ 
closure  suit  as  soon  as  the  default  oc¬ 
curs.  lie  may  occupy  the  house  until  it 
is  sold  at  public  sale.  If  the  place  sells 
for  less  than  the  mortgages  and  expenses, 
the  second  mortgage  may  secure  a  de¬ 
ficiency  judgment  and  levy  against  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  the  mortgage  debtor, 
but  a  reasonable  amount  of  furniture  is 
exempt  from  execution,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  creditors  would  go  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  putting  up  a  bond  and  trying 
to  recover  on  furniture  which  is  likely  to 
be  exempt. 


MILLIONS  IN  USE 


VALUE 


STEEL 

FENCE  POSTS 


Tlie  only  steel  post  built 
like  a  railroad  rail . 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  I[®  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 


Ask  your  dealer  for  this  BIGGER 

VALUE  GIVING  Steel  Post 

'  '  .  -  .  ■>  . 

'-/I*  .  :  -  a  . 

American  Steel  &  Wke  ComDanv 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Are  Leaders! 

Many  features  of  convenience 
and  safety  have  made  Unadilla 
Silos  the  leaders  throughout  the 
east. 

The  gambrel  roof  insures  a 
silo  packed  full.  The  patented 
door  can’t  stick  or  freeze,  yet 
is  air  and  water  tight.  The  door 
fasteners  form  a  wide,  easy, 
safe  ladder.  The  continuous  door 
opening  makes  it  possible  to 
shove  silage  out  instead  of  lift¬ 
ing  it  over. 

Attractive  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  wanted.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “User3  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
3373  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos 

Cutters 


Hog  Houses  Q 


■  Stanchions 

■  Cribs 

-  . 

Brooder  Houses 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


Dept.  R 


Mounds ville,  W.  Va. 


Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints, 

New  Copper-Blend  Steel  Wire, 
galvanized  with  99  92/100  per  cent  PURE  Zinc,  cuts 
fence  costs  in  half.  Money-back  guarantee.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service. 
Don’t  delay!  Write  today  for  our  new  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept.  200 Mil NC IE,  INDIANA. 


sXvi^MONEY 

Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  Ail  Colors — For  All  Purposes 


Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page. 


Lower 
Prices  on 
and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 
greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  50  years! 

Lasts  TWICE  as  long  as  ordinary  fencing.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  I  Pay  Freight,  Easy  Payments. 
Write  for  new  free  catalog  today.— Jim  Brown.  f  6  1 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  4306  A  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


Wanted— To  Buy 

Old  Envelopes  and  Stamps.  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  having  old  envelopes  mailed  before 
1880  will  receive  interesting  information  about 
their  cash  value  by  writing  R.  V.  RICE,  2053 
Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


Have  You  Thought 

Of  tlie  lower  south  as  a  place  of  residence?  Farm 
lands  in  Central  and  Southern  Alabama  run  from 
five  dollars  up.  General  purpose  farms  can  be  bought 
cheap.  Cotton,  corn,  pecans  can  be  grown  on  these 
lands.  For  terms  write  S.  V.  HENDERSON,  Camp 
Hill,  Alabama. 


Hallock  Combination  Farm  Wagon  Body 

The  best  hay  rigging  ever  set  on  a  Farm  Wagon,  a  box 
that  will  outwear  three  ordinary  boxes,  and  a  woodrig¬ 
ging,  all  for  #87.  II.  Hnlloch,  Athens,  N.Y. 


WAMTCn-  TRAVELING  C..1  to  sell  established 

YVArllLlJ1  or  RESIDENT  Salesmen  Hne  Of  Stock  Rem¬ 
edies,  Fly  Spray,  Cleansers,  etc.  Liberal  commissions. 

\V.  1>.  CARPENTER  CO.,  Inc.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


r[j  BUTTERFLY  PIECES  25c,  5c  postage.  Rug,  patchwork 
du  supplies;  wool  halts.  Jos.  Demenhow,  Brockton,  Mass. 


TEACHERS  FOR  RURAL  schools —Trustees  and 

Teachers  write  US.  TEACHERS  CGEKCT,  Blair  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


k'fiPAHTII  M  developed  and  6  prints  20e.  Trial  offer. 
iiUUHIA  I  ILITI  Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  moruiug  to 
appear  iu  issue  of  followiug  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AA’OMAN,  single  or  widow  with  child,  capable 
of  doing  plain  cooking;  position  open  in  cot¬ 
tage  at  private  school  in  country:  give  age, 
wages  expected,  references.  ADVERTISER 
549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Married  man  for  partner  in  poultry 
business:  wife  to  help  with  housework:  must 
have  good  references.  BOX  52,  Johonsburg, 
X.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  desiring  good  home  rather  than 
high  wages;  small  farm.  J.  W.  ADAMS,  Sugar 
Run,  Pa. 


AA’ANTED — Middle-aged  man.  caretaker  for  gas 
station:  good  home,  small  salary:  reference 
required.  A.  H.  CLARKE,  Bethel,  Conn. 


AVAXTED — Superintendent,  German,  with  much 
experience  and  A-l  references;  mechanic;  no 
children:  for  estate.  ADA’ERTISER  615,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — For  private  family,  woman  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  downstairs  work:  must  be  good  cook, 
neat  and  clean:  salary  sixty  dollars  per  month. 
BOX  98,  Sayville,  L.  I..  X.  Y. 


AA'ANTED — Young  man  on  farm.  $25  month, 
board,  lodging:  state  size.  FRED  BARNES, 
Rt.  1,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Milker  for  certified  dairy;  must  be 
experienced  dry-hand  milker,  single  and  of 
good  habits,  no  booze:  state  age,  weight  and 
height.  ADA’ERTISER  008,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wanted  on  farm  near  Philadelphia 
for  dairy  and  farm  work;  840  a  month  and 
board;  German  preferred.  ADVERTISER  610, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  AA’ANTED  —  Young  married  couple  for 
country,  $50  per  month,  room  and  board:  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  gardening;  German  or  Polish 
preferred;  references.  Address  P.  L.,  Post  of¬ 
fice  Box  822,  City  Hall  Station,  New  York  City. 


AA'ANTED  —  All-round  farmhand,  good  team¬ 
ster  and  dry-hand  milker;  sober,  steady  and 
trustworthy;  state  age  and  wages.  MELA’IN 
BRINING,  Pine  Grove  Hotel,  Lake  Huntington, 
N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man,  good  char¬ 
acter,  to  work  on  farm;  give  references;  state 
wages  expected.  ADA'ERTISER  622,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AA'ANTED  —  l’oultryman,  experienced,  married, 
desiring  permanent  connections;  small  AA’est- 
chester  farm:  state  age,  compensation,  nationali¬ 
ty.  full  history.  ADVERTISER  623,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — May  1,  at  Summer  resort,  man  com¬ 
petent  to  do  carpenter  work,  plumbing,  paint¬ 
ing,  electrical  work,  cement  work,  etc.;  also 
drive  car;  860  month,  room,  board.  ADA'ER- 
T1SEII  625,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  AVORKING  manager;  life-time  practical 
scientific  experience,  development,  mainte¬ 
nance,  breeding,  dairying:  wants  position.  Com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  seeking  results;  shares; 
salary.  POST  BOX  269,  l’eekskill,  N.  Y. 


1’OULTRY’MAN,  SINGLE,  American,  experi¬ 
enced,  capable  of  taking  full  charge  on  pri¬ 
vate  state:  good  dresser,  understand  water- 
fowl;  references.  **■  ADA’ ERTISER  491,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  SUPERINTENDENT,  or  work¬ 
ing  manager,  desired  by  American  man,  ex¬ 
perience  on  own  estate,  best  of  references.  L. 
R.  AYATERBURY,  Rt.  55,  Springdale,  Conn. 


MECHANIC,  30,  SINGLE,  farm-raised,  desires 
position  as  general  handyman  on  large  farm 
or  estate;  capable  in  all  lines:  good  references 
as  farmer  and  mechanic.  JONES,  560  Mc¬ 
Donough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEMAN  OR  HANDYMAN  wishes  position; 

prefers  good  home  to  high  wages;  understands 
janitor  work,  lawns,  gardens  and  chickens.  AD- 
YERTISER  533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  20  years’  experience,  cat¬ 
tle  and  chicken  man;  best  references;  10  years 
previous  position;  married.  ADVERTISER  566, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAVISS,  MIDDLE-AGED,  single,  wants  steady 
position  under  superintendent  on  gentleman’s 
country  estate;  experienced  in  dairying  and 
buttermaking;  some  experience  in  poultry  and 
gardening;  good  teamster  and  all-around  man; 
strictly  temperate;  best  references:  please  state 
wages  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  587, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE,  REGISTERED,  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  married  man,  30;  nine 
years’  experience  in  all  branches  of  dairy  and 
ice  cream  industry.  ADVERTISER  590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAA’O  SISTERS  (one  widowed),  Americans,  de¬ 
sire  positions  to  run  club  house,  inn  or  poul¬ 
try  farm;  have  long  experience;  must  have  cot¬ 
tage  for  our  mother  and  3-vear  child :  wages 
$100  start;  references.  BENSON,  Box  143, 

Ridgefield,  Conn. 

AVANTED — Position  as  working  farmer  or  gar¬ 
dener;  thoroughly  experienced,  American, 
married,  no  children;  full  particulars  in  first 
letter;  house  privileges.  ADA'ERTISER  592, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AVANTED  for  thoroughly  competent 
and  reliable  American  couple  now  in  my  em¬ 
ploy;  caretaker  or  similar  position;  man.  care 
grounds,  vegetable  garden  and  inside  work; 
wife,  good  plain  cook;  available  April  1.  PUR- 
DOCK,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 

HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  Protestant  American, 
good  butter-maker  and  calf-raiser,  would  like 
position  on  private  estate  as  test-cow  milker: 
reference  from  last  employer.  ADA’ERTISER 
593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  AYORKIXO  manager,  desires 
position  private  or  commercial  plant;  22  years’ 
practical  experience  witli  land  and  waterfowl, 
all  branches;  expert  with  incubators,  handy 
with  tools,  excellent  executive,  business  educa¬ 
tion;  American.  44  years,  single;  open  April 
1.  ADVERTISER  595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN.  25.  SINGLE,  good  milker, -life-time 
farm  experience.  2  years  agricultural  school 
training,  wants  steady  position.  ALBERT  VON 
MALIK,  158  So.  Elliott  Place.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

POSITION  A\  ANTED — Middle-aged  Swiss  cou¬ 
ple  (no  children),  honest  and  sober,  on  pri¬ 
vate  place;  life  experience  in  farming  and 
dairying;  wife  good  cook  and  housekeeper ; 
would  work  for  help.  ADVERTISER  601,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-CARETAKER,  gentleman’s  estate, 
experienced  gardens,  lawns  and  chickens, 
wants  steady  position;  American,  middle-aged, 
married  man,  no  children;  willing  worker,  no 
clock  watcher;  best  of  reference:  have  own  fur¬ 
niture  for  cottage.  ADVERTISER  COO.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER,  SAA'EDISII,  32,  handyman,  house¬ 
man.  gardener,  willing  to  work  at  anything. 
PETERSON.  Box  7.  Station  ].,  New  York. 

CARETAKER  OF  FARM  or  estate,  experienced 
all  around  mechanic;  married  man,  Ameri¬ 
can.  one  child.  ADVERTISER  599,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  NEAT,  capable,  Protestant, 
with  healthy  girl  10,  desires  comfortable 
home,  preferable  to  high  wages;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  434.  Ka tonah,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN,  Protestant,  German,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  middle-aged,  wishes  position  private  es¬ 
tate;  camp,  lodge,  all  year;  experienced  gar¬ 
dening.  cows,  poultry;  trustworthy,  preserver 
of  buildings,  equipment,  all  repairs;  car  license. 
E.  B.,  Gen  Del.,  Moscow,  l’a. 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  outdoor  work;  office  and 
country  estate  experience.  ARONSON,  S75  E. 
163d  St.,  New  York. 

POSITION  AVANTED — Elderly,  healthy,  con¬ 
scientious;  gardening,  poultry,  farming  ex¬ 
perience;  no  tobacco  or  booze;  light  work,  ap¬ 
propriate  wages,  good  home  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  AA'ANTED  by  Hollander,  single,  age 
57.  as  dairyman  on  private  estate;  71/*  years 
in  last  place;  reference;  please  state  wages  and 
particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  614, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  AMERICAN  woman  desires  position 
general  housework,  cooking,  $40  month.  BOX 
893,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

YOUNG  MAN,  20,  Swedish,  good  milker  and 
barn  man,  understand  care,  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing,  also  understand  all  general  farm  work; 
wishes  position  on  private  place.  FRED  RONN- 
GKEN,  87  Main  St.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  JOB,  active,  middle-aged  man,  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy,  garden;  private  place  pre¬ 
ferred;  reference;  space  for  car.  GEO.  MARSH, 
Mauliasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  39,  CHILDLESS,  experience  in 
everything  belonging  to  private  estate;  six 
years  on  last  place;  reference.  ADA'ERTISER 
008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  of  good  practical  experience  de¬ 
sires  position  on  poultry  plant;  free  April  1; 
now  at  agricultural  school.  ADVERTISER  611, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCIIARDIST,  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 

able  to  handle  help  and  assist  in  marketing; 
will  consider  any  proposition;  hard  worker,  in¬ 
terested;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  606, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY,  18,  STRONG,  wants  position  on  farm; 

small  wages  ami  board;  driver’s  license;  ref¬ 
erences.  II.  AA’.  11.,  AVestwood,  N.  J. 

FARMER,  MARRIED,  life  experience  all 
branches  farming;  good  manager;  chauffeur’s 
license;  wife  board  help  or  do  housework;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  604,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  COUl’LE  desire  work  oil  country  place 
or  farm;  long  experience;  chauffeur’s  license. 
ADVERTISER  605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  SINGLE,  midd.e-aged,  private 
place;  useful,  good  references.  ADA HltlTS- 

ER  602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN-FARMER,  2  children,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  dairy ;  long  experience,  good 
references.  M.  CATHY,  Gainesville,  iv.  Y. 

GERMAN,  32  YEARS  old,  married,  1  boy;  gen¬ 
eral  farmer,  wants  position  on  private  estate; 
first-class  caretaker  of  livestock  and  poultry; 
able  to  make  any  kind  of  repairs;  first-class  ref¬ 
erences  can  be  furnished;  be  able  to  start  on  or 
after  April  1,  1931;  go  anywhere.  HENRY’ 

BROEClvER,  care  Mr.  Mechlin,  Orchard  Lane 

1  arm,  Flourtown,  Montgomery  County,  1’a. 

POSITION  AA'ANTED  by  greenhouse  man  and 
outdoor  flower  gardener,  florist  or  private  es¬ 
tate;  references.  ADA'ERTISER  612,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDYMAN-MECHANIC,  Irish,  married,  one 
child,  desires  steady  position  on  modern  farm 
or  estate;  understands  all  machinery,  gasoline, 
electric,  steam,  carpentry,  painting,  etc.  E. 
XUER,  I’.  O.  Box  287,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  the  business,  wants  position 
where  strict  attention  to  his  work  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  are  appreciated.  ADVERTISER 
621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED  pasteurizing,  bot¬ 
tling,  butter  making.  ADVERTISER  616, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL-AROUND  farmer  and  milker,  don’t  drink; 

steady  worker,  industrious,  steady  A-l  worker 
all  around ;  A-l  references;  please  state  wages. 
ADAERTISER  617.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  .AMERICAN  teamster  and  gen¬ 
eral  farmer:  single;  experienced;  would  con¬ 
sider  share  proposition  on  well-equipped  farm. 
ADA’ERTISER  619,  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


ESTATE  AND  FARM  superintendent,  life  ex- 
.  perience,  here  and  England;  landscape,  build- 
tug  construction,  stock,  poultry',  kennels,  mu¬ 
ch. nery,  economical  in  work  and  expenditure; 
four  and  a  half  years  in  present  position;  mar¬ 
ried,  two  school  children.  American;  location 
immaterial.  1’.  (>.  B  >X  48.  Ailenhurst,  N.  .1. 


EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  farm  worker,  sin- 
£ie.  3  years  in  Canada,  desires  position.  AD- 
A  LR  RISER  620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOTNIr  AMERICAN,  single,  desires  to  work 
on  poultry  farm:  no  experience.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  618,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  white,  IS,  poultry  experience 
wants  farm  work.  .1.  R.  c.,  4012  Ventnor 
Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


SITUATION  AA’ANTED — Couple,  Swedish,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  understand  all  branches  of  farming, 
garden,  caretaker  of  small  farm  or  country  es¬ 
tate,  wife  cooking,  housekeeping  for  owner  or 
boarding  house;  excellent  references.  GUSTAA’E 
ERICKSON,  Middlefieid,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  AA’ANTS  position  private  estate; 

knows  the  business  and  takes  good  care  of  the 
birds;  sober  and  clean,  honest;  reference.  AI>- 
A  ERTIS'ER  624,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  a?  L  L 1  i  v  1  A  A 
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experience 


wants  position;  married;  thorough  knowledge 
oi  me  u  bating,  brooding,  rearing;  also  experi- 
eneed  rearing  pheasants  and  wild  waterfowl. 
Iv.  C.  HEMl'EL,  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  American  couple  desire  position; 

woman  as  cook  or  housekeeper;  man,  garden 
chickens  or  other  work.  ADVERTISER  (J28,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


^ J-  ROS11ION  after  April  l.">;  experienced 

with  farming  and  poultry,  etc.;  single,  mid¬ 
dle-aged;  a  caretaker,  trustworthy,  sober.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SI  I  LAY  ION  A\  ANTED  —  Itoadstand,  tea-room 
assistant,  experienced,  reliable,  nice  appear- 
?-nYe>\  aiLV where,  now  or  later;  salary  basis.  AD- 
V  Lit i ISLR  032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROIESI  ANT  COUPLE  desire  position;  man 
capable  of  taking  full  charge;  10  years  last 
position;  best  of  reasons  for  leaving;  no  liquor 
or  cigarettes;  unusually  successful  with  cattle; 
thoroughly  understand  machinery,  gardening, 
poultry,  sheep  and  crops.  58  PEN DE XT E It  ST., 
East  Lynn,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  thoroughly  experienced, 
desires  steady  position  on  general  fruit  farm. 
ADA  ERTISER  633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  strong  and  healthy,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm.  MILBAUER,  803  Nostrand 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  GRADUATE  of  poultry  course, 
life-time  study ;  some  experience  in  all 
branches;  industrious,  faithful,  of  highest  honor 
ami  integrity  of  character;  references;  available 
foreman  or  manager.  DeAVITT  MOSEY,  75 
Manhattan  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  { 

DELAAA  ARE  ORCHARD,  200  acres,  good  condi¬ 
tion^  Stayman.  Transparent,  York,  Old  AVine- 
sap,  Nero,  Gano;  good  buildings,  ample  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  etc.;  splendid  prospect  for 
1931  crop;  good  location;  price  $25,000,  terms  if 
desired.  ADVERTISER  391,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  on  State  road  near  Saratoga  road¬ 
side  stand;  gas  station;  tourists;  mne-room 
brick  house,  electricity,  furnace;  majile  shade; 
fifteen  acres,  fruit;  market  garden. ng;  $4,900. 
BALDAA  IN  RED  INN,  Greenwich,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — 5-acre  poultry-truck  farm,  new  6- 
r  room  house,  hard  road,  near  Callicoon.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


118-ACRE  STATE  road  farm  for  sale,  Susque¬ 
hanna  A’ailey  Dairy  Farm;  30  head  stock,  all 
tools,  machinery;  on  Route  7  between  AVells- 
bridge  and  Otego;  abundant  water  supply,  good 
buildings,  tenant  house;  65  acres  tillable;  price 
$15,000,  1-3  cash.  HARRY  M.  AVALTON,  JR., 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  FERTILE  farm,  Dutch  colonial  house, 
plenty  water  and  fireplaces;  Estate  AA'm. 
Townsend,  Annandale,  N.  J.,  offered  at  $10,000. 
GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


THIRTY-ACRE,  LEA’EL  farm,  near  town,  good 
so. I,  no  scones;  nice  buildings;  retail  ice  busi¬ 
ness.  BOX  856,  Bellows  Falts,  A’t. 


FOR  RENT — High-class  established  tea  room 
near  Danbury.  Conn.  ADVERTISER  552,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  71  ACRES,  house,  barn,  household 
goods  and  farming  tools.  OSCAR  L.  STAN¬ 
TON,  Brimfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  by  owner  camp  sites  or  building 
lots.  Central  New  York;  macadam  road;  3 
miles  State  lark,  high  school;  8  miles  college 
city.  ADAERTISER  560,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  5S  acres,  1,500-bird 
capacity,  incubator  cellar  24x20,  1,800-egg 

machines,  good  orchard,  never  failing  welts, 
spring,  brooks,  large  house  and  barn;  excellent 
location  on  cement  road.  AVOODLAND  FARM, 
Danielson,  Conn. 


STATE  ROAD  farm,  1S3  acres,  24  miles  from 
Boston,  11-room  house,  electric  lights,  steam 
heat,  tractor,  milking  machine,  11  cows.  5  head 
young  stock.  liens,  turkeys,  horse,  farming  tools. 
AV.  F.  KELLEY,  Depot  St.,  South  Easton.  Mass. 


WANT  TO  RENT  small  house  with  1  or  2  acres 
of  ground  on  highway  in  New  Jersey  within 
30  miles  from  New  Y'ork:  rent  not  more  than 
$300  per  year;  give  all  details  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  roadstand  from  New  York 
to  Albany.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  597,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  AA’ANTED — An  old  abandoned  farm  of 
more  than  60  acres  in  Putnam  or  Dutchess 
County.  L.  A.  C.,  Box  22,  Harmon-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  suitable  for  chickens 
and  fruit;  spring  or  brook;  Connecticut  pre¬ 
ferred:  within  100  miles  of  New  Y'ork.  S. 
MARSHALL,  48-38  92d  St.,  Elmhurst.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  poultry-truck  farm,  modern 
brick  house,  all  conveniences;  8  rooms,  bath, 
slate  roofs,  barn,  gas,  well,  2  cisterns,  large 
lawn,  150-ft.  frontage  along  Lincoln  Highway; 
25  miles  Harrisburg.  16  miles  AV.  Lancaster; 
very  desirable;  good  school  and  churches;  a  nice 
quiet  town  of  700:  information  and  photographs 
on  request;  price  $0,850.  C.  C.  KEISER,  May- 
town.  Lancaster  Co..  l’a. 


17S-ACRE  FARM  nearby  trunk  line  State  road, 
J2  mile  county  center,  AVayne  County,  N.  Y.; 
short  distance  Lake  Ontario,  noted  Summer  re¬ 
sorts:  158  acres  machine  worked  fields,  adapted 
for  Alfalfa,  grain,  general  crops  and  dairy;  20 
acres  woods;  attractive  8-room  painted  house, 
furnace  heat,  good  water;  practically  new  gam¬ 
brel  roof  barn  33x66.  stable  20x30,  cement  floor 
outbuildings;  price  $6,800:  investigate  easv  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


I  OR  SALE — My_  132-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm, 
barn  38x50,  latest  equipments,  all  other 
buildings  in  good  condition;  13-room  house,  good 
water  supply;  on  State  road,  near  school  and 
churches;  electricity;  $13,000.  ADVERTISER 
o96,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’ OR  SALE — 10-acre  farm,  new  house,  all  im¬ 

provements,  chicken  and  brooder  houses;  easy 
terms.  GEO.  COOKE,  AVappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eighty- three-acre  farm  on 

road  near  Oneonta;  for  information 
HARTFORD  AA’ALLING,  care  Delhi 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


cement 

write 

Stage, 


AA’ANTED— Dairy  farm  of  about  50  head  on 
shares;  New  Jersey  or  New  Y’ork  State  pre¬ 
ferred;  experienced  and  responsible.  Address 
N  jTRAVAILLE’  103  Hopper  St.,  Paterson, 


1  OR  SALE — General  store,  gas  station,  boarding 
bouse,  new  State  highway,  near  Lake  AA’aiien- 
pahpaek,  AVayne  County,  l’a.;  $3,500  cash.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Only  50  miles  from  New  York,  90 
acres,  southern  slope,  wonderful  open  view; 
11-room  house,  two  baths,  electricity,  hot-water 
heat;  two  brooks,  lake,  fruit,  woods;  secluded 
yet  convenient.  STROUD,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y’.,  farm,  90  acres,  8 
rooms,  stone  house,  barn,  wood  house,  garage, 
2  bungalows,  fine  grove,  suitable  for  camping. 
Inquire  of  RALPH  OLES,  Circlevilie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— -Monmouth  County,  10  acres,  sandy 
loam,  fruit,  plenty  water;  brooder  houses, 
6. 000-chick  capacity;  house,  30  rooms,  furnished, 
improvements;  established  Summer  resort,  tour¬ 
ists;  2  minutes  to  new  highway.  PIN  EL  AND 
Englislitown,  N.  J. 


5-ACRIJ  POULTRY  farm,  Barnegat,  N.  J. ; 

brooder  and  chicken  house,  garage,  house,  cel¬ 
lar,  electricity,  near  town,  school  and  railroad; 
bargain,  FLIILBEUGGE,  Owner,  320  East  92d 
St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 0  acres,  5-room  house,  lights,  fur¬ 
nace,  spring  water;  stand,  2  gas  pumps;  on 
Lackawanna  Trail;  produce  sold  at  door;  price 
reasonable.  MRS.  MEY’ERS,  It.  D.  2,  Hallstead 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Four  and  live-acre  tracts  of  land 
some  timber,  high  and  dry;  ideal  for  poultry; 
excellent  poultry  and  egg  markets;  15  minute’s’ 
walk  to  State  Normal  school  campus;  $300  each 
$10  monthly  payments;  27  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  AA’M.  M.  AA'HEATLEY,  Owner,  Elmer 
N.  J. 


1  OR  SALE — 9-acre  farm,  5-room  house,  with 

barn  and  chicken  coops;  2  miles  from  Barne¬ 
gat  Bay  and  Toms  River;  near  highway;  price 
$4,500.  ADA’ERTISER  626,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA  AN  I  ED  TO  RENT  stocked,  equipped  dairy 
farm,  option  buying,  State  highway,  by  grade 
A  dairyman.  ADVERTISER  627,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm,  abandoned,  10-15  acres,  50 
miles  New  York  City;  moderate  price.  Y 
SPELLMAN,  1182  Lebanon  St.,  Bronx,  New 
York  City. 


— am -acre 


hi  wnn  orcuaru;  14 
mile  to  State  road,  8-room  house;  in  Connec¬ 


ticut;  with  or  without  stock 
629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER 


10R  SALE — Over  six  acres  land,  7-j-oom  house 

modern  conveniences,  wide  porches,  beautiful 
view;  poultry  houses,  neat  barn.  Address 
MOSES  D.  MONROE,  Room  235.  31st  St.  James 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AA  AN  1  ED — 3  to  S  acres  land,  rather  level,  on 
highway  in  New  Jersey,  not  more  than  70 
miles  from  New  York  City;  electricity  available. 
ADA’EIITISER  631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Thames  River  front,  Connecticut 
acreage,  excellent  for  Summer  home,  chil¬ 
dren's  camp,  or  poultry;  liberal  terms.  RIVER’S 
EDGE  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


DAIRY  FARM,  near  New  Haven,  12  acres,  new 
concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for  100 
animals  or  will  rent  with  100  acres;  State  road 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY-Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

’*  ILL  I  AM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
A .  J. 


ONIONS  (SPANISH),  carrots,  cabbage  (do- 
,  i  ,Tnlestic ) ;  $1.50  per  100  lbs.,  sacked.  PAT- 
T’NGTON’S.  ’  rrifield,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


CLOA  ER  HONEY,  thick,  rich  and  delicious:  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  AA’M.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  1931  list  free;  sam¬ 
ples  six  cents.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  clover,  60-lb.  can,  $5.20; 

25-lb.  pail.  $3.  here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1,  postpaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


“SIIEOMET  FARM”  maple  syrup — the  syrup 
with  the  true  delicate  "maple”  flavor;  price 
always  the  same,  $2.50  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE, 
AA’inchester,  N.  H. 


PURE  A'ERMONT  maple  syrup,  direct  from 
sugar  bush;  for  prices  write  LEDGEMERE 
FARM,  Franklin,  Vt. 


CANDY,  HOMEMADE,  old-fashion  caramels, 
witli  cream,  butter,  chocolate,  50c  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  E.  AA’ERN'AN,  Ateo,  N.  .1. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  409. 


HENDERSON’S 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies 


1931  Seed  Catalogue  and 
25-Cent  Rebate  Slip 

—only  10c 

MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail 
you  “Everything  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson’s  new 
seed  catalogue,  together  with  the  new  Henderson  25-cent 
rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle  you,  without  charge,  to 
the  Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our  tested 
seeds  with  your  first  order  amounting  to  $2  or  over. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and 
are  among  our  most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato, 
Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish; — Invincible 
Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer 
Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s  Seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

For  84  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED  SEEDS  have 
been  the  standard.  Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving 
methods  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  supremacy  among 
American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of  your  seeds  is  the 
smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  advantage 
to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation 
and  standing. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


This  is  a  beautifully  illustrated  book 
with  16  full-color  plates,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  illustrations  direct  from 
actual  photographs  of  the  results 
from  Henderson’s  seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collections 
of  vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as 
to  give  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 


vegetables  throughout  the  Summer, 
and  collections  of  flower  seeds 
especially  arranged  for  harmony  of 
color  and  continuity  of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
lover  of  the  garden  beautiful  or 
bountiful — Clip  the  coupon  now  I 


Every  Rebate  Slip 
Counts  as  Cash 

With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent  our 
Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which,  returned 
to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25  cents  cash 
payment  on  any  order  of  two  dollars 
or  over. 

In  addition  we  will  include  with  your 
order,  without  charge,  the  Henderson 
specialty  collection  of  three  packets  of 
Vegetable  and  three  packets  of  Flower 
seeds  as  described  above. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  1931 
advertising  offer  of  Catalogue  and  25c 
Rebate  Slip. 
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Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
35  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 
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The  Last  Touch  of  Winter 


Use  a  Ford  Truck  this  spring 

To  haul  your  products  to  market — to  briny  supplies  hack  home 


mufft^jwiirnniii"!  mimmj 


OOttih  M 


LET  a  Ford  truck  help  you  prepare  for 
planting-time  .  .  .  bring  new  machinery  out 
from  town  ...  haul  seed,  and  feed,  and 
supplies.  It  can  do  all  of  your  hauling 
throughout  the  year,  lending  its  power  and 
strength  to  each  task.  It  will  work  for  you 
many  seasons,  at  low  cost,  returning  value 
far  in  excess  of  its  price. 

Ford  trucks  are  strongly  built,  of  fine  ma¬ 
terials,  and  to  strictest  standards  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  design  and  workmanghip. 

For  example,  more  than  twenty  ball  and 
roller  bearings  are  used  at  important 
chassis-points.  These  serve  to  reduce  fric¬ 
tion  and  wear,  to  make  driving  easier  and 
operation  smoother,  and  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  truck. 

Other  features  are  the  use  of  forty  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  steel  for  specific  purposes. 


and  the  extensive  use  of  fine  steel  forg¬ 
ings.  Simplicity  is  embodied  in  every  part 
of  the  mechanism. 

All  of  these  help  to  increase  the  reliability, 
strength,  economy,  and  value  offered  by 
Ford  trucks  .  .  .  assuring  long  service  at  a 
minimum  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  chassis  is  available  with  131 1/4 -inch 
or  157-inch  wheelbase.  Equipment  which 
all  Ford  dealers  can  supply  includes  stake 
sides  and  cattle-racks,  for  use  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  platform  body.  They  may  be  equipped 
witji  either  open  or  closed  cabs.  Dual  rear 
wheels  are  available  at  small  additional  cost, 
and  there  is  a  choice  of  high  or  low  rear-axle 
gear-ratios. 

See  these  trucks  at  your  Ford  dealer’s. 
They  are  low  in  cost,  as  a  result  of  Ford 
manufacturing  policy  and  large  production. 


FEATURES 

of  Ford  Commercial  Units 

Four-cylinder,  40-horse-power  engine. 
Torque-tube  drive.  Internal-expanding  me¬ 
chanical  brakes,  all  fully  enclosed.  Forty 
different  kinds  of  steel  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses.  Extensive  use  of  fine  steel  forgings. 
More  than  20  ball  and  roller  bearings. 
Three  different  wheelbases.  Two  different 
chassis.  Triplex  shatter-proof  windshields. 
Low  first  cost.  Low  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance.  Reliability  and  long  life.  You 
may  purchase  a  Ford  truck  or  light  com¬ 
mercial  car  on  convenient,  economical 
terms  through  the  Authorized  Ford  Finance 
Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit  Company. 
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A  New  York 


State  Man  Visits  the  South 


ILK  production  in  Southern  Florida 
is  handled  in  large  units.  All  of  the 
herds  are  very  large  and  efficiently 
managed.  Local  distributors  in  Mi¬ 
ami  are  paying  producers  42  cents 
per  gallon,  or  $5.04  per  cwt.,  for  4.02 
per  cent  milk.  There  are  several 
classes  of  milk  retailed ;  these  in¬ 
clude :  (1)  Baby  milk,  which  is  certified,  and  con¬ 
tains  3  to  3.5  per  cent  fat;  (2)  certified  or  adult 
milk,  which  is  raw,  and  contains  4  per  cent  fat;  (3) 
pasteurized,  which  also  contains  4  per  cent  fat. 
Baby  milk  retails  at  30  cents  per  quart  and  the 
others  from  20  to  25  cents  per  quart.  There  is  no 
Winter  surplus ;  producers  are  just  about  meeting 
local  requirements.  While  these  prices  undoubtedly 
seem  attractive  to  eastern  dairymen, 
it  is  very  questionable  if  one  could 
come  in  locally  on  a  small  scale  and 
produce  at  a  profit. 

Most  of  the  larger  dairy  farms  do 
their  own  retailing.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  local  herds  is  the  White 
Belt  Dairy.  This  herd  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  20  years.  Starting  with  one 
cow  it  has  built  to  its  present  size  of 
over  1.000  cows  entirely  from  profits 
derived  from  the  herd.  About  SO  per 
cent  of  the  cows  are  purebred  and 
registered.  The  herd  consists  of  about 
30  per  cent  Dutch-Belted  and  Holsteins, 

30  per  cent  Milking  Shorthorns,  15  per 
cent  Jerseys,  15  per  cent  Guernseys, 
and  10  per  cent  various  grades.  The 
entire  herd  average  is  approximately 
three  gallons  per  day  per  head,  with 
an  average  lactation  period  of  nine 
months.  The  cows  are  fed  and  milked 
in  an  open  barn.  Their  concentrates 
consist  of  commercial  feed,  fed  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  for  each  2  lbs.  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  ;  while  their  roughage  consists 
of  dried  beet  pulp  (fed  wet),  and  coni 
silage,  which  the  dairy  owners  produce 
on  their  3,000-acre  farm.  The  cows 
are  on  Bermuda  and  St.  Augustine 
grass  pasture  except  when  they  are 
brought  in  to  he  milked.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  groups,  which  are 
known  as  the  baby  milk,  certified  and 
pasteurized  herds.  The  baby  milk  herd 
consists  principally  of  young  Holstein 
and  Dutch-Belted  cows,  which  are  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  The  certified 
herd  are  mostly  Jerseys  and  Guernseys 
in  their  prime ;  while  the  pasteurized 
herd  are  the  older  cow§  and  those  not 
in  quite  such  good  condition. 

Due  to  the  high  requirement  for  fat 
most  of  the  herds  carry  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  Jerseys.  The  largest  Jer¬ 
sey  farm  in  Southern  Florida  is  the 
Milam  Farm.  They  maintain  an  excel¬ 
lent  herd  of  about  500  cows,  all  pure- 
registered.  They  retail  cer- 
milk,  with  a  butterfat  con- 
to  5.5  per  cent  at  23  cents, 
wagons  and  drivers,  and  sell 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


a  commercial  scale.  Probably  the  largest  in  the 
State  is  the  Alligator-Ostrich  Farm  near  St.  Augus¬ 
tine.  They  are  hatching  about  7,000  alligators  an¬ 
nually,  and  have  from  5,000  to  G.000  on  hand  at 
present,  which  range  in  size  from  the  newly  hatched 
to  one  called  Old  Ponce,  whose  age  is  estimated  to 
be  900  years,  length  14  feet,  weight  over  1,200  lbs., 
and  capable  of  eating  75  lbs.  of  meat  at  one  meal. 
The  female  matures  at  about  30  years  and  starts  to 
lay ;  they  are  then  seven  to  eight  feet  long  and  weigh 
about  200  lbs.  Normally  they  eat  about  ouee  a 
month,  but  sometimes  go  for  a  year  without  food. 
The  skins  from  the  younger  ones  are  the  most  de¬ 


belt.  Florida  is  harvesting  the  largest  citrus  fruit 
crop  they  have  ever  had.  Oranges,  tangerines  and 
grapefruit  vary  some  in  price,  but  good  quality,  tree- 
ripened  fruit  may  be  obtained  for  50  cents  per 
bushel.  The  pineapple  variety  of  orange  is  the  most 
common  and  one  of  the  most  popular.  The  Temple, 
which  is  a  cross  between  an  orange  and  a  tangerine, 
is  delicious.  They  are  higher  in  price,  selling  up  to 
GO  cents  per  dozen.  The  Tangelo  is  also  a  popular 
cross,  produced  from  the  tangerine  and  grapefruit. 
All  varieties  are  produced  by  bud-grafting  the  hear¬ 
ing  varieties  of  fruits  on  the  roots  of  the  wild 


orange.  The  trees  are 


bearing 


Part  of  the  Baby  Milk  Herd  at  the  White  Belt  Dairy  Farms. 

mostly  Dutch-Belted  and  Holsteins. 


All  young  cows, 


The  Certified  Milk  Herd  at  the  White  Belt  Dairy  Farms, 
this  herd  carries  quite  a  few  Jerseys  to  meet  the  four  per 


bred  and 
titled  raw 
tent  of 
using  four 

all  they  can  produce.  This  herd  has 
been  established  over  15  years.  The 
foundation  sire  was  Starlight’s  Gam¬ 
boge  100447 ;  he  was  a  son  of  the  great 
Gamboge's  Knight  95G9S ;  foundation 
cows  of  Majesty  and  Oxford  breeding 
were  also  used.  This  farm  produced 
the  first  Register  of  Merit  cow  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  Private  milk  rec¬ 
ords  and  official  testing  are  maintained. 

Here  also  the  cows  are  milked  and  fed 
in  spotless  open  barns,  and  kept  on 
pasture  the  rest  of  the  time.  They  are 
fed  a  concentrate  mixture  consisting  of 
four  sacks  of  a  20  per  cent  commercial 
concentrate,  one  sack  of  rice  bran,  one 
sack  of  wheat  bran,  and  two  sacks  of 
cottonseed  meal.  This  mixture  is  fed 
at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  each  2  lbs.  of 
milk  produced.  They  were  out  of  corn 
silage  at  present,  although  they  usually 
produce  sufficient  to  carry  over  the 
season.  The  roughage  now  being  used 
consisted  of  dried  beet  pulp  three 
sacks,  and  Alfalfa  meal  one  sack, 
which  was  fed  wet,  according  to  the 
appetite  of  the  individual  cow.  Pure¬ 
bred  bulls  are  sold  to  some  extent ; 
however,  their  herdsman  stated  that 
with  milk  at  a  dollar  a  gallon  it  did  not  pay  to 
them  unless  they  were  of  outstanding  breeding 


Saurians  of  the  Southland. 


Alligators  from  30 
breeding  pen. 


to  300  years  old  abound  in  this 


fruit  and  are  in  blos¬ 
som  now.  It  will  take  until  this  time  next  season 
for  the  present  blossoms  to  mature  into  fruit.  Most 
of  the  groves  are  from  20  to  40  acres  in  size;  about 
80  trees  are  planted  per  acre.  They  re¬ 
quire  four  to  five  years  to  mature,  and 
yield  about  80  lbs.  per  tree. 

Vegetable,  gardening  is  at  its  height 
in  this  section.  Most  of  the  soil  used 
for  these  crops  is  either  marl  or  Ever¬ 
glades  muck.  Potatoes  are  yielding 
between  200  and  300  bushels  per  acre. 
Bountiful  beans,  Globe  tomatoes,  and 
King  peppers  are  the  varieties  princi¬ 
pally  used.  Pompano,  35  miles  north 
of  Miami,  is  the  main  shipping  point, 
particularly  for  green  beans  and  sweet 
peppers  to  northern  markets.  Beans 
have  varied  in  price  from  $4  to  $10  per 
hamper.  Peppers  have  sold  at  a  low 
price,  varying  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
crate.  Some  of  the  growers  report  a 
yield  of  about  100  hampers  of  beans 
per  acre  from  the  first  picking.  The 
Homestead  and  South  Allapath  Gar¬ 
dens  districts  have  not  been  damaged 
from  the  unseasonal  cold  this  Winter. 
Their  potato  crop  will  be  unusually 
large.  All  local  growers  now  use  100 
lbs.  of  manganese-sulphate  to  a  ton  of 
commercial  fertilizer.  Prior  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  manganese  for  use  on 
marl  lands,  about  three  years  ago,  po¬ 
tato  yields  were  too  light  to  prove 
profitable. 

Cuba  produces  very  little  beef,  and 
that  produced  is  far  from  prime.  Most 
of  the  dairy  herds,  however,  which  sup¬ 
ply  milk  to  Havana,  compare  very 
favorably  with  our  southern  herds. 
The  Jersey  is  decidedly  the  most  nu¬ 
merous.  Jersey  bulls  have  been  used 
almost  exclusively  on  the  native  cattle 
for  improvement.  The  cattle  are  kept 
on  pasture  the  entire  year,  and  re¬ 
ceive  some  corn  at  milking  time.  Milk 
is  14  cents  per  quart  retail,  most  pro¬ 
ducers  also  retail.  Hogs  do 
Cuba  produces  most  of  her 
requirements,  the  natives 
great  pork-eaters. 

Tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds  abound 
this  season.  One  which  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Southern  Florida  with 
much  success  is  called  the  papaya.  It 
is  grown  as  an  annual,  seeds  planted 
and  seedlings  are  reset  in  June,  the 
plants  are  set  about  10  to  15  feet  apart. 


It  will  be  noticed  that 
cent  milk  requirement. 


well,  and 
own  pork 
are  also 


bear  large 
When  ripe 
are 
used 
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attain  a  rank  growth  and 
fruit  with  a  heavy  yield, 
in  February  and  March  they 
halved  and  eaten  like  melon,  or 
with  fruit  salad.  They  retail  at 
20  cents  each. 

Gasoline  in  Havana  is  28  to  33  cents 
per  gallon.  A  light  car  license  costs 
$40,  while  a  straight  eight  costs  $95. 
A  taxi  license  is  one-half  that  charged 
for  a  comparable  private  car  license. 
Sugar  is  very  cheap,  having  remained 
fairly  constant  at  three  cents.  The 
large  growers  are  decidedly  depressed ; 
this  in  turn  is  reflected  in  all  other 
farming  conditions. 


Papayas  have  been  recently  introduced  into  Florida  from  Cuba,  and  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular.  Th  ey  are  grown  as  annuals. 


raise 

and 


great 


majority  are  not 


tick  free,  and  all 
Sheep,  beef  or  hog 
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individuality,  therefore  the 
even  raised  for  veal. 

Southern  Florida  is.  now 
herds  are  fully  accredited, 
not  raised  commercially  in 
til  recently  all  milk  was  handled  individually.  An 
association  called  the  Dade  County  Dairy  League 
has  just  been  established  which  will  operate  some¬ 
what  along  the  line  of  the  New  York  Dairy  League. 
Jacksonville  affords  the  principal  market  for  live¬ 
stock.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  beef  sold  in  Miami 
is  western.  County  fairs  are  held  here  during  the 
Winter  months,  the  Dade  County  Fair  is  now  in 
session.  They  are  offering  total  premiums  of  $15,000. 

While  the  alligator  was  formerly  very  numerous 
in  certain  sections  of  Florida  they  have  been  so 
Imnted  for  their  hides  that  they  are  now  fast  dis¬ 
appearing.  Some  farms  are  now  handling  them  on 


sirable ;  a  length  of  three  to  five  feet  is  considered 
best.  They  are  killed  by  submerging  them  in  a 
crate  over  night  and  letting  them  drown.  They  are 
then  skinned  and  the  hide  sent  to  a  tannery.  The 
females  lay  20  to  GO  eggs,  in  a  specially  constructed 
nest,  which  hatch  in  GO  days  from  fermentation  in 
the  nest.  The  tanned  hides  are  sent  to  firms  which 
make  them  up  into  various  finished  articles,  that  are 
sold  at  the  farm.  Young  ’gators  a  few  days  old  are 
sold  to  tourists  for  $1.50  each. 

When  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  near  St.  Augustine, 
in  his  search  for  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  on  March 
3,  1513,  he  called  the  new  country  Florida  ( Land 
of  Flowers),  and  bathed  in  a  spring  near  its  densely 
covered  tropical  shore,  which  he  hoped  was  the  con¬ 
summation  of  his  long-sought  dream.  The  spring 
remains,  but  the  historic  nobleman  has  long  been 
dead.  He  did,  however,  discover  a  land  which,  just 
about  100  miles  south  of  this  landing  point,  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  famous  Indian  River  citrus  fruit 


Psychology  and  Fruit  Thinning 

THE  commercial  fruit  grower  must 
possess  two  conflicting  qualities  if 
he  is  to  continue  successful  in  these 
changing  times.  He  must  have  an  in¬ 
stinctive  fear  of  adding  to  his  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  lest  they  exceed  his  returns. 
He  must,  also,  have  an  ever-present 
urge  to  achieve  the  ideal  in  his  work 
and  to  improve  his  methods,  his  fruit  and  its  distri¬ 
bution  and  reputation. 

The  instinct  of  caution,  while  essential,  can  he  al¬ 
lowed  so  closely  to  guard  his  spirit  that  new  ideals 
in  methods  and  trends  in  his  fields  of  action  are 
fearfully  forbidden  lodging  in  his  mind,  lest  they 
grow  too  alluring  and  tempting,  and  lead  him  into 
extravagance  and  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  unbridled 
optimism  too  often  leads  to  ill-considered  action 
with  sad  results 

This  matter  of  thinning  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
clash  between  the  instinctive  urges  of  many  fruit 
growers.  Some  rush  into  the  practice  before  care¬ 
fully  learning  from  the  experiences  of  others  and 
personal,  repeated  and  varied  experiments.  These 
tyros  too  often  prove  to  themselves  that  thinning  is 
unprofitable,  expensive  or  impracticable. 

Others  are  so  prejudiced  by  the  fear  of  adding  to 
growing  costs  and  executive  detail  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  believe  that  thinning  can  be  a  paying  opera- 
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tion  for  them.  They  unwittingly  consider  arguments 
against,  rather  than  those  favorable  to  the  practice. 

To  the  most  cautious,  however,  the  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  methods,  costs  and  results  of  thinning 
apples  often  changes  his  attitude  from  that  of  doubt 
lo  belief  in  profitable  results,  which  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  expected  from  judicious,  intelligent,  timely 
thinning.  Perhaps,  the  least  understood  item  is  that 
of  cost.  The  experience  of  many  orehardists  who 
have  trained  supervised  helpers  is  that  5  to  10  cents 
per  bushel  for  the  apples  harvested,  will  cover  all 
routine  thinning.  In  times  like  these,  it  should  be 
possible  to  get  active,  intelligent  boys  or  girls,  or 
even  men  and  women,  at  from  20  to  30  cents  per 
hour.  Thinning  is  done  in  vacation  time  when  stu¬ 
dents  and  workers  enjoy  light  work  in  the  country. 
It  is  an  agreeable  and  healthful  task. 

The  main  problem  is  that  of  supervision.  An  ac¬ 
tive,  reliable  leader,  experienced  and  able  to  teach 
and  supervise  the  others,  is  necessary.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  secure  such  a  leader  and  trained  workers 
for  a  short  period  of  work.  The  more 
experience  they  get  the  better,  faster 
work  they  should  be  able  to  do.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  varieties  on  a  large  place 
may  make  possible  a  thinning  cam¬ 
paign  of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  A  com¬ 
munity  of  smaller  orehardists  can 
profitably  engage  a  competent  foreman 
io  take  the  crew  from  orchard  to  or¬ 
chard  as  varieties  are  ready  for  thin¬ 
ning.  In  this  way  trained  experts  can 
do  the  work  more  accurately  and 
cheaper  than  the  owner. 

The  practice  of  clipping  the  stems  of 
apples  in  thinning  is  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing.  With  a  little  practice,  snapping 
the  apples  from  the  stems  is  much 
quicker.  Both  hands  can  often  he  used 
in  this  way.  The  apples  can  also  be 
dropped  or  tossed  so  as  to  avoid  bruis¬ 
ing  the  remaining  apples  and  to  lie  in 
the  open  where  hot  sun  or  tillage  may 
destroy  disease  or  insect.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  ease  of  re¬ 
moving  the  apples  of  different  varie¬ 
ties.  Some,  like  Rome  and  Wealthy, 
have  long  stems  from  which  the  small 
apples  can  easily  be  broken  by  clasp¬ 
ing  the  stem  and  pushing  the  fruit 
with  thumb  or  finger  till  it  pops  free, 
leaving  the  stem  on  the  twig  to  dry  up 
and  fall  without  loosening  the  remain¬ 
ing  specimen.  Other  varieties,  at  cer¬ 
tain  stages  of  growth  may  be  readily 
picked  with  the  stem  without  breaking 
the  twig  or  loosening  the  fruit  we  wish 
to  leave.  A  direct  pull  is  rarely  ad¬ 
visable.  It  is  easy  to  learn  to  squeeze 
the  fruit  from  the  stem  or  bend  the 
stem  until  it  leaves  the  spur  without 
injury  to  the  tree. 

In  most  cases  step-ladders  are  all 
that  are  needed  for  the  work.  Most  of 
the  surplus  or  defective  apples  are  on 
llie  lower  part  of  or  inside  the  tree 
where  they  can  be  reached  from  the 
ground  from  step-ladders  or  from  the 
branches.  If  large  trees  require  thin¬ 
ning,  long  ladders  may  be  used  by  men 
or  strong  boys  to  good  advantage. 

Spraying  and  pruning  to  secure  a 
high  percentage  of  perfect  fruit  is 
often  very  costly  and  may  limit  the 
amount  of  bearing  wood  or  leaf  sur¬ 
face,  so  as  to  lessen  yield  and  increase 
the  cost  of  production  per  bushel.  A 
more  moderate  pruning  and  spraying 
schedule  supplemented  by  thinning  of 
shaded  and  defective  fruit  may  result 
in  more  bushels  per  tree  of  larger,  finer 
fruit  of  the  size  desired  at  less  cost 
per  bushel,  and  in  a  more  vigorous  tree 
with  more  fruit  buds  ready  for  the 
next  season.  The  high  percentage  of 
fruit  secured  by  members  of  the  90  per 
cent  club  in  New  England  are  often  ob¬ 
tained  by  removal,  in  the  Summer,  of 
defective  fruit  which  routine  spraying 
cannot  completely  eliminate. 

We  are  often  asked  why  it  is  that 
our  western  friends  almost  monopolize 
the  market  for  large,  perfect  apples. 

We  wonder  at  the  heavy,  consecutive 
yields  they  secure.  Undoubtedly,  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  their  envied 
results  is  the  fact  that  thorough  thin¬ 
ning  is  an  important,  yes,  essential,  routine  cultural 
practice  in  the  Far  West. 

If,  then,  thinning  is  considered  a  necessary  part 
of  fruit  growing  by  the  orehardists  who  are  supply- 


wish  to  experiment  with  new  crops. 

In  this  article  the  term  filbert  is  applied  to  the 
European  varieties  that  are  commonly  grown  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  are  sold  in  the 
markets  during  the  holiday  season.  Hazel  nuts  are 
the  native  sorts  that  grow  in  fence  rows  and  waste 
land  throughout  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of 
this  country. 

Filberts  possess  several  advantages  as  a  crop. 
Their  culture  is  simple.  Spraying  is  not  necessary. 
Harvesting  consists  of  picking  up  the  nuts,  which 
may  be  done  by  cheap  labor  over  a  relatively  long 
period.  Careful  handling  and  expensive  storage  are 
not  needed.  The  trees  come  into  bearing  early,  and 
bear  annual  crops,  which  ripen  sufficiently  early  in 
the  Fall  to  assure  the  proper  maturity  of  the  nuts. 
In  this  respect  the  filbert  surpasses  the  other  nut 
trees,  many  of  the  best  varieties  of  which  fail  to 
mature  in  New  York  in  unfavorable  seasons.  The 
propagation  of  filberts  is  simple  and  more  certain 
than  the  propagation  of  other  nut  trees.  Thus  the 


Vacas  de  leche  de  Cuba.  ( Milk  cows  of  Cuba.)  This  herd  is  averaging  a  little 

over  tivo  gallons  per  dag  per  cow. 


Un  Campesino  de  Cuba  va  para  mercado.  ( A  Cuban  farmer  goes  to  market.) 
has  sugar-cane,  papayas,  mameys ,  chickens  and  eggs  in  his  ivagon  which  he 

retail  in  the  new  Havana  market. 


Various  old  trees  scattered  about  this  State  and  a 
number  in  Ontario  that  have  reached  the  age  of  50 
to  00  years  testify  to  the  ability  of  the  filbert  to 
endure  our  Winters. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  the  filbert  orchard,  one 
should  bear  in  mind  the  early  blooming  habit  of  the 
tree,  and  choose  a  site  that  will  tend  to  delay  the 
opening  of  the  flowers  until  after  the  time  when 
temperatures  lower  than  15  degrees  may  be  expected. 
At  Geneva  the  flowers  open  soon  after  the  middle 
of  March.  A  north  slope  or  the  neighborhood  of  a 
large  lake  should  be  suitable  sites.  Warm  southern 
slopes,  or  warm  sheltered  spots  near  buildings 
should  be  avoided  as  a  period  of  warm  weather  early 
in  the  Winter  may  render  the  catkins  susceptible  to 
low  temperatures  later.  Cold  exposed  sites  should 
also  be  avoided,  as  the  drying  effect  of  continuous 
winds  is  a  factor  in  causing  winter-killing.  * 
Filberts  are  not  particular  as  to  soils,  if  the  drain¬ 
age  is  good.  Light  sands  or  heavy  clays  should  he 
avoided  as  the  nuts  will  be  small  on  the  former  and 
the  wood  may  not  ripen  sufficiently  on 
the  latter  to  be  hardy. 

Only  own  rooted  trees  which  have 
been  produced  by  layering  should  be 
used  as  planting  stock.  Some  nurseries 
offer  trees  budded  or  grafted  on  seed¬ 
lings,  but  these  should  not  he  consid¬ 
ered  owing  to  the  suckering  habit  of 
the  filbert.  Should  the  tree  be  neglect¬ 
ed,  or  grown  as  a  bush,  or  should  the 
grower  wish  to  propagate  his  own 
plants,  trees  on  other  than  their  own 
roots  will  not  be  suitable. 

The  rules  for  planting  the  various 
fruit  trees  apply  to  filberts.  Sixteen 
to  IS  feet  apart  should  be  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance  for  trees  in  the  orchard.  If  the 
plants  are  grown  as  bushes  in  a  hedge, 
four  or  five  feet  will  suffice. 

In  general  the  soil  should  be  man¬ 
aged  as  with  tree  fruits.  A  cover  crop 
should  be  used  to  check  growth  in  late 
Summer  and  ripen  the  wood  before 
Winter. 

It  is  the  natural  habit  of  the  filbert 
to  grow  as  a  bush,  and  as  soon  as  the 
tree  is  well  established  it  will  send 
up  many  suckers  or  shoots  from  the 
roots,  which  if  they  are  not  subdued, 
will  result  in  a  veritable  thicket.  These 
suckers  should  be  removed  promptly  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  by  pulling  or 
twisting  them  off  cleanly  without 
leaving  a  stub. 

Filberts  may  be  trained  either  as 
bushes  or  trees,  but  the  tree  form  is 
preferred  by  commercial  growers.  At 
planting  time  the  top  should  be  formed 
as  with  the  other  tree  fruits,  leaving 
from  four  to  six  scaffold  branches.  Un¬ 
til  the  trees  reach  bearing  age  it  will 
suffice  to  remove  broken  or  crossing- 
branches  and  head  back  any  that  may 
be  growing  out  of  bounds. 

The  filbert  bears  its  fruit  laterally 
jfe  and  terminally  on  wood  of  the  previous 
mi ll  season's  growth,  and  pruning  after  the 
tree  has  reached  bearing  age  should 
be  such  as  to  stimulate  a  moderate 


amount  of  new  growth  each  year.  This 


Flamingoes  are  kept  to  give  an  added  decorative  touch 

larger  Cuban  estates. 


to  the  lawns  on  some  of  the 


mg  our  markets  with  most  of  the  large,  fancy  ap- 
p  es  they  use,  can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  possibility 
of  its  profitable  application  in  our  efforts  to  improve 
our  quality  and  yield?  Or,  can  we  safely  neglect  to 
give  careful  thought  to  the  details  of  personnel  and 
technique  which  we  may  demonstrate  to  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  profitable  use  in  helping  us  to  produce  the 
sort  of  fruit  our  consuming  public  demands  and  will 
pay  well  for?  e.  stuart  hubbakd. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


trees  are  less  expensive. 

For  the  home  orchard  filberts  are  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  because  of  the  ease  of  culture,  and  the  small 
size  of  the  plants  which  may  he  grown  either  as 
trees  or  as  bushes,  thus  making  them  suitable  for 
odd  corners  around  farm  buildings.  The  trees  are 
somewhat  more  tolerant  of  shade  and  crowding  than 
fritit  trees.  When  grown  as  bushes  they  make  a 


fairly  good 


high 


hedge. 


Growing  Filberts 

ON  THE  grounds  of  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  filberts  are  proving  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  nuts  that  may  be  grown.  Observations 
on  the  station  orchard  which  has  been  growing  six 
vears,  and  on  an  orchard  in  Rochester  which  was 
set  about  1912,  indicate  that  filberts  have  not  re- 
ceived  the  attention  that  they  deserve  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  portion  of  the  country.  Certainly  they  are 
worth  trying  in  the  home  orchard  and  by  those  who 


The  fact  that  filberts  have  not  become  established 
commercially  in  the  East  in  the  past  indicates  that 
there  are  causes  of  failure.  These  causes  should 
be  considered  carefully  before  one  engages  in  filbert 
growing  on  a  commercial  scale.  Among  the  vari¬ 
ous  causes  of  failure  in  the  past  may  be  mentioned 
filbert  blight,  winter-killing  of  catkins,  self  unfruit¬ 
fulness,  poor  varieties,  lack  of  cultural  knowledge, 
neglect,  winter-killing  of  tree  and  unsuitable  soil 
conditions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show 
how  these  difficulties  may  be  avoided. 

The  filbert  will  probably  not  be  hardy  in  regions 
too  cold  for  the  peach  and  sweet  cherry.  The  limit¬ 
ing  factor  as  regards  temperature  will  not  be  the 
winter-killing  of  the  wood,  but  instead,  the  killing 
of  the  catkins  by  severe  cold  following  periods  of 
warm  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Winter. 


will  consist  of  a  moderate  thinning  out 
and  some  heading  back,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  vigor  of  the  plant. 

No  diseases  or  insects  of  importance 
have  appeared  in  the  station  planting, 
or  in  a  planting  near  Rochester,  which 
has  been  growing  over  15  years.  In 
sections  where  the  native  American 
hazel  abounds,  some  trouble  may  be 
experienced  from  eastern  hazel  blight 
which  is  caused  by  a  fungus.  If  this 
appears,  the  diseased  parts  should  be 
promptly  cut  out  and  burned. 

The  nuts  are  harvested  by  allowing 
them  to  drop  to  the  ground  and  picking 
them  up.  Before  they  are  stored  they 
should  be  dried  by  spreading  them  out 
in  shallow  layers,  after  which  they 
may  be  stored  in  bulk.  A  suitable  stor¬ 
age  is  a  shed  or  unheated  building 
where  outdoor  temperatures  and  hu¬ 
midity  prevail. 

Filberts  frequently  bear  a  few  nuts 
in  the  nursery  row,  but  not  much  of  a 
crop  will  be  secured  until  the  trees  are 
five  or  six  years  of  age.  Six-year-old 
trees  of  Barcelona  in  the  station  orchard  yielded 
from  three  to  six  pounds  per  tree.  A  young  orchard 
in  Rochester  used  chiefly  for  propagating  purposes 
has  yielded  500  to  600  pounds  to  the  acre.  In  Eng¬ 
land  established  orchards  average  1,000  pounds  to 
the  acre. 

In  choosing  varieties  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  all  varieties  require  cross-pollination,  and  that 
many  bear  catkins  (the  pollen-bearing  flowers) 
which  are  tender  to  cold,  and  often  winter-kill  bad¬ 
ly.  Barcelona  has  proved  an  outstanding  variety 
in  all  respects  except  that  the  nut  is  rather  thick- 
shelled.  It  is  the  standard  variety  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  person  who  wants  a  few  plants  for  home  use 
needs  only  such  other  varieties  as  will  insure  proper 
pollination  of  Barcelona.  Three  varieties  whose  cat¬ 
kins  have  withstood  the  past  two  Winters  with  very 
little  injury  are  Red  Lambert,  White  Lambert  and 
Cosford.  Kentish  Cob,  which  produces  the  finest 
nut  of  all,  Italian  Red,  Medium  Long,  and  perhaps 
Bollwiller,  are  worthy  of  trial  for  their  nuts.  Early 
Globe  and  the  Avelines  have  fairly  hardy  catkins  but 
are  inferior  to  the  best  varieties  in  other  respects. 

GEORGE  E.  SLATE. 
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Copper  Fungicides  for  Damping-off  of 

Tomatoes 

RECENT  experiments  conducted  in  the  green¬ 
houses  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  at  Geneva,  and  in  several  com¬ 
mercial  greenhouses,  have  shown  clearly  that  damp¬ 
ing-off  of  tomatoes  in  the  seedling  flat  may  be  com¬ 
bated  by  treating  the  seed  with  any  one  of  several 
copper  compounds.  Copper-containing  fungicides 
added  to  the  soil  and  applied  to  the  plants  are 
valuable  also  in  fighting  the  troublesome  malady 
even  after  transplanting. 

Damping-off  as  a  Disease 

A  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  contagious  dis¬ 
ease,  damping-off,  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  its  control  by  chemical  treatment.  In 
order  to  comprehend  the  action  of  the  chemicals  and 
the  reasons  underlying  their  use,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  that  the  disease  is  caused  primarily  by 
a  pathogenic  fungus,  called  Phytophtliora,  resident 
in  the  soil.  If  there  were  no  fungus,  there  would  be 
no  disease.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
a  house  where  it  had  never  been  seen 
before  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  fun¬ 
gus  has  been  introduced  accidentally 
with  dirt  or  manure  into  that  house. 

The  multiplication  of  the  fungus  in  the 
soil  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  usually  increases  in  severity  un¬ 
less  measures  are  taken  to  halt  its  en¬ 
croaches. 

Many  growers,  unaware  that  a  fun¬ 
gus  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease, 
have  believed  that  it  is  caused  by  such 
factors  as  over-watering.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  excessive  wetness  is  a  part  of 


ing.  The  most  satisfaction  from  this  treatment  will 
come  only  when  each  seed  is  coated  thoroughly  with 
the  chemical.  Otherwise,  all  the  rot-causing  or¬ 
ganisms  lurking  near  when  the  seed  is  planted  will 
not  be  poisoned. 

Monohydratecl 
tained  from  the 
material 
lime  dust 


covered,  especially  at  the  ground  line,  with  a  copper 
lime  dust  or  a  2-2-50  Bordeaux  mixture  spray. 

JAMES  G.  HORSFAI.iL. 


is  the 
copper 
lie  left 


copper  sulphate  dust  may  be  ob- 
local  dealer  in  spray  material.  It 
that,  mixed  with  lime,  makes  the 
used  for  potatoes.  The  lime  must 


out,  however,  if  best  results  are  desired.  If 
perchance  monohydrated  copper  sulphate  is  unavail¬ 
able,  copper  carbonate,  red  oxide  of  copper,  or  cop¬ 
per  borate  may  be  substituted.  Copper  carbonate 
may  be  obtained  from  the  local  druggist. 

Good  as  seed  treatment  is  for  damping-off  con¬ 
trol,  it  sometimes  is  not  fully  effective  especially 
when  the  disease  is  serious.  Also  it  is  not  positive 
proof  against  damping-off  after  transplanting,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  the  more  vigorous  seedlings  produced 
by  its  use  are  better  able  to  undergo  the  setback. 
Although  the  investigations  have  not  progressed  far 
in  using  soil  treatments,  yet  it  is  certain  that  copper 
fungicides  are  valuable.  More  care  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  their  use,  however,  because  tomato  seedlings 


It  is  only  a 
cause,  liow- 


Seedlings  from  2,000 


the  cause  of  the  malady, 
contributing  or  secondary 
ever.  Damping-off  is  caused  by  the  co¬ 
operative  action  of  a  soil-borne  fungus 
and  soil  wetness.  Other  factors  such 
as  light,  temperature,  or  humus  also 
may  affect  the  development  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  xY  wavering  of  the  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  all  these  interacting  factors  may 
explain  the  erratic  occurrence  of  damp¬ 
ing-off  of  tomatoes. 

Fighting  Damping-off  by  Seed  Treatment 

Seed  treatment  is  an  excellent  low- 
premium  insurance  against  damping- 
off.  It  is  so  cheap  and  simple  that  a 
grower  of  tomato  seedlings  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  do  without  it.  Seed  for  2..0 
flats  of  1,000  seedlings  each  can  be 
dusted  for  a  nickel  with  monohydrated 
copper  sulphate  and  soaked  in  a  blue 
vitriol  solution  for  only  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  that  amount.  xY  two-fold  bene¬ 
fit  results  from  treating  tomato  seed. 

The  stand  is  increased  remarkably  as 
shown  in  the  pictures,  because  the 
chemical  carried  into  the  soil  on  each 
seed  diffuses  outward  from  that  seed 
and  poisons  the  rot-producing  fungus 
in  the  soil,  and  thereby  protects  the 
tender  young  seedling  from  decay, 
while  it  pushes  its  tiny  way  through 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  By  poison¬ 
ing  the  harmful  fungus,  the  chemical 
also  the  young  seedling  from 
thus  enhancing  its  vigor  and 
A  healthy  seedling  thus  pro¬ 
duced  withstands  better  the  shock  of 
1  ransplanting. 

The  experimental  trials  show  that 
copper  sulphate  or  blue  vitriol,  as  it  is 
commonly- known,  is  valuable  as  a  ma¬ 
terial  for  treating  seed.  Crystalline 
copper  sulphate  is  in  the  form  of  blue 
crystals  containing  one  part  of  copper 
sulphate  and  seven  parts  of  water. 

Chemists  make  a  dust  from  these  crys¬ 
tals  by  heating  them  to  drive  off  the 
water,  and  then  by  grinding  the  white 
residue  that  remains.  In  the  heating 
process,  six  of  the  seven  parts  of  water  are  driven 
out  of  the  crystals,  so  that  the  white  powder  con¬ 
tains  only  one  part  of  copper  sulphate  to  one  part  of 
water.  Chemists  call  this  material  monohydrated 
copper  sulphate — meaning  once-waterecl  copper 
phate. 

The  Soak 


John  Baer  Tomato  Heeds  Dusted  Carefully  With  Monohy 
drated  Copper  Sulphate  Dust 
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John  Baer  Seeds 
Batch  of  Soil  as 


Sown  at  the  Same  Time 
Those  Shown  Above 


sul- 


C'ertain  tomato  plant  growers  prefer  to  sow  seed 
that  has  first  been  wetted  and  then  mixed  with  dry 
sand.  These  men  might  well  soak  their  tomato 
seed  in  a  copper  sulphate  solution  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  one  ounce  of  bluestone  crystals  in  two  quarts  of 
hot  water  in  a  glass  vessel.  If  a  metal  container  is 
used,  the  solution  will  corrode  it.  Seeds  in  loose 
cheesecloth  bags  may  be  soaked  in  this  solution  for 
one  hour.  The  length  of  the  soaking  does  not  ap- 
per  to  be  of  importance,  however.  Treated  seeds 
may  be  sown  immediately  without  rinsing,  or  they 
may  be  dried  and  sown  later. 

The  Dust 

The  once- watered  copper  sulphate  described  above 
is  a  very  satisfactory  dust  treatment  as  shown  in 
the  picture  for  those  growers  who  prefer  to  sow  dry 
seed.  xY  half  pound  of  seed  should  be  shaken  violent¬ 
ly  in  a  two-quart  fruit  jar  with  a  heaping  table¬ 
spoonful  of  dust  for  efficient  mixing.  More  or  less 
seed  may  be  treated  merely  by  varying  the  quantity 
of  dust,  being  careful  always  to  maintain  the  same 
ratio  of  dust  to  seed.  Also  the  container  used  for 
dusting  should  be  filled  not  more  than  half  full  of 
seed.  Shake  well  before  using,  is  just  as  valuable 
in  dusting  tomato  seeds  as  in  mixing  up  the  family 
drugs  before  using.  Failures  to  get  control  of 
damping-off  frequently  may  be  traced  to  poor  mix¬ 


are  more  sensitive  to  copper  poisoning  than  are  seeds. 

Good  results  in  combating  the  disease  in  the 
seedling  flat  will  come  from  a  combination  of  seed 
treatment  and  soil  treatment.  The  seeds  should  be 
treated  in  the  usual  way,  and  then  copper  carbonate 
is  dusted  with  a  big  pepper  shaker  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Instead  of  using  copper  carbonate  as  a 
dust,  good  results  in  damping-off  control  may  lie 
obtained  by  using  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  at 
the  rate  of  eight  ounces  in  five  gallons  for  the  first 
watering.  Some  injury,  however,  may  result  from 
this  latter  material,  as  it  is  more  soluble  than  cop¬ 
per  carbonate. 

At  transplanting  time,  the  seedlings  should  be 
dusted  well  with  copper  lime  dust  or  sprayed  with 
2-2-50  Bordeaux  mixture  taking  care  to  ffpply  the 
most  of  the  material  to  the  bases  of  the  plants  where 
they  enter  the  soil.  The  copper  thus  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  soil  gives  beneficial  x-esults  in  damping-off  con¬ 
trol.  Subsequent  trouble  from  the  disease  may  be 
reduced  by  applying  the  dust  or  the  spray  at  10- 
day  intervals  until  the  seedlings  are  set  into  the  field. 

By  way  of  summary  it  should  be  said  that  damp¬ 
ing-off  of  tomatoes  may  be  combated  satisfactorily 
by  dusting  the  seed  with  monohydrated  ( once-wa¬ 
tered  )  copper  sulphate  or  by  soaking  them  for  one 
hour  in  a  copper  sulphate  solution  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  one  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  in  two  quarts  of  hot 
water  in  a  glass  container.  When  the  disease  is 
serious,  it  may  be  desirable  to  combine  soil  with  seed 
treatment.  The  surface  of  the  soil  after  planting 
may  be  covered  lightly  with  copper  carbonate  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  big  pepper  shaker  or  the  first  water¬ 
ing  may  be  with  a  copper  sulphate  solution — eight 
ounces  in  five  gallons.  At  transplanting  time  and 
at  10-day  intervals  thereafter  the  plants  should  be 


Questions  on  Farm  Mechanics 

Answered  by  Robert  H.  Smith 

Use  of  Hydraulic  Ram 

Can  I  use  a  hydraulic  ram  under  these  conditions 
for  household  use?  I  have  a  spring  that  flows  two 
gallons  per  minute;  wish  to  pipe  it  150  feet  with  a 
seven-foot  fall,  and  pipe  water  60  feet  on  level  and 
elevate  20  feet.  w.  n.  o. 

New  York. 

ONE  of  the  better  rams  may  be  used  for  .pump¬ 
ing  water  where  the  supply  is  very  limited. 
With  a  supply  of  two  gallons  per  minute,  which  is 
about  the  practical  working  minimum,  and  a  fall  and 
lift  as  noted,  a  good  ram  may  be  expected  to  pump 
about  30  gallons  of  water  per  hour. 

With  a  pumping  rate  as  low  as  this,  about  two 
quarts  per  minute,  some  means  of  storage  must  be 
provided.  To  secure  this  a  small  tank  holding  two 
or  three  barrels  may  be  placed  in  the 
attic  and  the  ram  arranged  to  pump 
steadily  into  it.  xYn  overflow  may  be 
allowed  to  waste  from  this  or  it  may 
be  led  to  a  watering  trough  or  buckets 
at  the  barn  where  conditions  of  slope 
and  distance  make  the  plan  workable. 
This  arrangement  provides  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  water  for  household 
use  that  can  be  drawn  faster  than  the 
ram  provides  it,  up  to  the  capacity  of 
the  tank. 

The  drive  pipe  leading  from  the 
spring  to  the  ram  should  not  be  150 
feet  in  length.  xY  length  of  from  25 
to  30  feet  will  give  better  operation. 
The  shorter  length  may  be  secured  by 
digging  a  pit,  in  which  the  ram  is 
placed,  near  the  spring  and  providing 
a  drain  to  carry  away  the  waste  water. 
xYnotlier  way  that  may  be  used  to 
shorten  the  drive  pipe  is  to  lead  the 
water  from  the  spring  to  a  small  tank 
or  stand  pipe,  located  at  the  proper 
distance  from  the  ram.  The  top  of 
this  tank  should  be  slightly  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  spring  to  pre¬ 
vent  overflow.  The  drive  pipe  of  the  ram 
is  then  taken  from  the  tank  which  is 
used  as  the  source  of  supply  for  the  ram. 
Facts  About  Heating 
Will  you  give  me  some  information 
in  regard  to  heating?  During  the  Win- 
ter  I  do  some  repairing,  such  as  broken 
garden  tools  and  some  machinery,  also 
taking  care  of  farm  truck  and  car,  and 
all  this  work  is  done  in  my  automobile 
garage,  but  it  is  too  cold  to  work  inside 
on  account  of  lack  of  heat.  I  bought  a 
second-hand  steam  boiler  cheap,  al¬ 
most  new ;  would  you  advise  me  to  use 
two-inch  pipes  running  around  the  in¬ 
side  of  garage  for  heating  purposes, 
and  would  you  say  that  copper  pipes 
are  better  or  brass  or  cast  iron  or  plain 
iron  pipe?  I  do  not  want  to  use  any 
radiators  because  there  is  no  room  for 
radiators  in  my  garage.  Which  pipe 
would  extract  the  most  heat? 

New  Jersey.  j.  a.  s. 

Heat  passes  through  some  sub¬ 
stances  a  great  deal  more  readily  than 
through  others.  If  a  silver  rod  and 
one  of  iron  of  equal  ength  are  held  in 
the  fire  the  silver  rod  will  have  to  be 
dropped  long  before  the  iron  rod  be¬ 
comes  too  hot  to  hold  because  of  the 
better  heat  conductivity  of  silver, 
ver  is  the  best  known  conductor 
heat. 

The  ability  to  transmit  heat  readily 
is  a  desirable  condition  in  a  radiator ; 
it  permits  the  heat  of  the  confined 
steam  to  be  given  up  sooner  thus  warming  the  room 
quicker.  However  we  can  scarcely  afford  to  make 
our  radiators  of  pure  silver.  Copper  comes  next  in 
the  scale  of  heat  conductivity  being  about  three  to 
six  times  as  efficient  as  brass, 
made  up  from  a  combination 
conductivity  and  other 
its  composition.  Copper 


Sil- 

of 


and  in  the  Same 


heat 

with 

used 


xYs  brass  is  an  alloy 
of  several  metals  its 
characteristics  vary 
and  brass  are  both 


in  the  construction  of  automobile  radiators 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  lie  fabri¬ 
cated,  their  heat  conductivity  and  resistance  to  rust 
and  corrosion.  They  are  both  too  expensive,  how¬ 
ever,  for  ordinary  home  use.  Iron  is  the  material 
most  commonly  used  and  while  it  does  not  transmit 
heat  as  readily  as  the  others  it  gives  very  good 
service.  Taking  silver  as  100  Kent's  Mechanical 
Engineers’  Handbook  gives  the  ratio  of  heat  con¬ 
ductivity  of  the  metals  mentioned  as  follows:  Silver 
100,  copper  89,  brass  15 — 30,  iron  11 — 18. 

It  seems  that  there  are  some  other  factors  that 
should  be  considered  in  your  choice  of  a  heating 
plant.  The  use  of  water  as  a  heating  medium  de¬ 
mands  that  a  constant  fire  be  maintained,  otherwise 
the  system  is  likely  to  freeze  and  burst.  Where  a 
building  is  to  be  used  only  at  intervals  a  stove  or 
hot-air  furnace  is  a  better  source  of  heat,  as  heat 
may  be  provided  quickly  and  the  fire  allowed  to  go 
out  as  soon  as  the  need  for  it  has  passed.  A  small 
stove  in  which  waste  from  the  shop  can  be  used  as 
fuel  will  often  furnish  all  of  the  heat  needed.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  garage  is  heated  by  a  discarded  oil 
drum  arranged  to  use  waste  oil  as  fuel  which  is  fed 
to  it  by  gravity  from  an  overhead  tank.  Such  an 
arrangement  undoubtedly  presents  some  risk  of  ex¬ 
plosion  and  fire  but  if  carefully  watched  might  serve 
your  purpose. 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Evidence  on  what  has  been  a  bother¬ 
some  question  sometimes  asked  by  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  has  been  presented  in 
a  New  York  (Geneva)  Agricultural 
Station  technical  bulletin.  Growers  have 
occasionally  claimed  that  the  apples  borne 
on  certain  trees  from  blossoms  pollinated 
by  another  variety  could  take  on,  to 
quite  an  appreciable  extent,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  pollen-producing  parent. 
To  show  a  specific  example:  In  one  or¬ 
chard,  Delicious  and  Stayman  were  inter- 
planted.  The  owner  claimed  that  some  of 
the  Stayman  looked  so  much  like  Deli¬ 
cious,  because  of  the  Delicious  pollen, 
that  the  ordinary  orchard  laborers  were 
not  capable  of  telling  what  their  true  va¬ 
riety  name  was.  This  was  said  to  have 
required  the  services  of  the  foreman,  and 
even  he  was  supposed  to  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  determining  the  correct  name. 
The  abstract  of  this  Geneva  bulletin  as 
given  therein  is  as  follows :  “In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paper,  it  is  shown- that  two  apples 
on  the  same  tree  originating  from  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  equally  efficient  pollen  are 
not  strictly  alike.  The  dissimilarities 
were  found  in  several  characters  of  the 
apple,  such  as  height,  breadth,  color, 
weight,  and  seed  length,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  they  may  extend  to  all  remaining 
characters  of  the  apple,  which,  however, 
will  be  difficult  to  prove.  The  dissimilar¬ 
ities  are  very  slight  and  can  only  be  de¬ 
tected  with  refined  methods  of  measure¬ 
ments  on  series  of  individuals.”  In  other 
words,  while  the  difference  is  said  to  be 
there  for  certain,  it  is  so  slight  and  un¬ 
important  that  it  would  not  be  appreci¬ 
able  to  the  average  person  not  making 
delicate  measurements  and  performing 
various  complicated  mathematics. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Shenandoah  Apple 
Blossom  Festival  plans  are  now  under 
way  and  will  probably  be  held  about  May 
1.  The  City  of  Winchester,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  and  support  of  cities  and 
towns  within  a  radius  of  100  miles,  will 
again  present  the  Annual  Apple  Blossom 
Festival,  a  glorification  of  “The  Trail  of 
the  Pink  Petals,”  which  winds  down  the 
picturesque  Shenandoah  Valley  from 
Roanoke  on  the  south  to  the  Potomac 
River  on  the  north.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  make  this  year’s  celebration  the 
most  beautiful  and  spectacular  yet  held. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  this  feat¬ 
ure  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
advertising  Virginia’s  apples  that  could 
be  devised.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  big 
events  of  the  year  in  that  district,  and 
many  thousands  of  visitors  are  attracted 
from  the  surrounding  states. 

The  YTirginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  is  furnishing  a  new  service  to  fruit 
growers  in  that  State.  The  society  has 
made  arrangements  with  several  bee 
keepers,  who  will  be  trucking  bees  from 
the  south  to  the  north  at  the  time,  to 
furnish  “package”  bees  to  any  orchard 
district  in  that  State,. where  a  truck  load 
can  be  used.  The  bee  keepers  for  a  charge 
of  $4  per  four-pound  package  will  con¬ 
tract  to  stop  over  during  the  blossom 
period  in  the  particular  apple  district, 
distribute  the  bees  in  the  packages  over 
the  orchards,  gather  them  again  after 
the  bloom  is  off,  perform  all  necessary 
labor,  assume  all  risks,  and  furnish  all 
transportation  required.  They  agree  to 
supply  vigorous  bees  and  full  weight 
packages.  This  sort  of  agreement  has 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
local  Virginia  bee  keepers  advise  that 
probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  bees  in  that  district  will  survive  the 
Winter  unless  well  cared  for  and  fed. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  revised  and  re-issued  Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  No.  901  on  Everbearing 
Strawberries.  This  gives  the  purpose  of 
the  so-called  “everbearers,”  their  origin, 
characteristics  and  adaptation,  soils,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  planting,  cultural  methods  and 
varieties.  The  Progressive,  one  of  the 
chief  everbearers,  is  the  hardiest  variety 
of  strawberry  now  grown  in  this  country, 
enduring  the  extreme  climate  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley  remarkably.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  bulletin,  written  by  George  Dar- 
row,  can  be  secured  free  through  the 
Offive  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  I).  €.,  or 
through  your  IT.  S.  Congressman.  Copies 
may  be  bought  from  the  Superintendent 
of  '  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  for  the  nominal  sum 
of  five  cents.  Remittance  made  by 
stamps  or  checks  are  never  accepted  by 
the  Superintendent ;  it  must  be  cash — 
registered  or  at  your  risk — or  else  postal 
money  orders. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  East  Mailing,  Kent,  England,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
Imperial  Bureau  of  Fruit  Production, 
and  enlarged  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
studies  of  all  aspects  of  fruit  growing 
under  temperate  conditions.  What  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  cold  storage  plant 
in  existence,  known  as  the  Ditton  Labora¬ 
tory  has  been  opened  for  research  into 
fruit  storage.  This  plant  contains  a 
“model  ship's  hold”  with  a  capacity  of 
120  tons  of  apples.  This  figures  out  to 
better  than  5,000  bushels.  R.  H.  sudds. 


Obituary 

Dr.  John  Henry  Comstock,  widely 
known  pioneer  Cornell  entomologist,  died 
at  his  home  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  March  20, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  82  years 
old.  A  self-educated  man,  who  left  an 
orphan  asylum  at  16  to  become  a  sailor 


on  the  Great  Lakes,  Prof.  John  Henry 
Comstock  founded  the  entomology  depart¬ 
ments  of  two  great  universities,  Cornell 
and  Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  and  taught 
classes  in  that  subject  and  in  zoology  for 
more  than  40  years.  Prof.  Comstock  was 
born  February  24,  1849,  at  Janesville, 
Wis.  When  he  was  a  baby  his  father, 
Ebenezer  Comstock,  joined  the  gold  rush 
to  California,  and  took  the  family  west¬ 
ward  in  a  covered  wagon.  The  father 
died  on  the  way,  and  the  mother  brought 
her  boy,  then  three  years  old,  back  to  her 
native  State,  New  York.  The  struggle  to 
support  herself  and  her  child  was  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
place  her  son  in  an  orphan  asylum.  From 
there  young  Comstock,  as  soon  as  he  was 
big  enough  to  do  a  man's  work,  went  out 
to  make  his  living  as  a  sailor.  One  day 
he  bought  a  copy  of  Harris’s  “Insects  In¬ 
jurious  to  Vegetation.”  That  book  in¬ 
spired  his  life  work.  When  Cornell 
opened  in  1869,  Comstock  enrolled.  He 
had  had  little  formal  schooling,  but  had 
carefully  educated  himself.  Working  his 
way  through  college,  he  helped  build  the 
hall  in  which  he  later  was  to  give  his  lec¬ 
tures  and  conduct  his  laboratory  work. 

In  _  the  Spring  of  1S72,  some  of  Com¬ 
stock’s  classmates,  impressed  with  his 
knowledge  of  insect  life,  petitioned  the 
faculty  to  permit  him  to  give  them  a 
course  in  entomology  during  the  Spring 
term.  The  granting  of  their  request 
marked  the  beginning  of  entomological 
instruction  at  Cornell.  Among  the  dozen 
students  in  the  first  class  was  David 
Starr  Jordan.  Nineteen  years  later,  when 
he  had  become  president  of  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  Jr.,  he  asked  his  old  teacher  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  department  of  entomology  in 
that  institution. 

Comstock  was  graduated  from  Cornell 
in  1874,  and  passed  the  following  year 
at  Yale.  He  then  returned  to  Cornell  as 
an  instructor.  He  was  promoted  to  a 
full  professorship  in  entomology  and  ver¬ 
tebrate  zoology  in  1882,  and  was  retired 
as  professor  emeritus  in  1914,  when  he 
became  65  years  old.  Prof.  Comstock’s 
books  are  widely  known  in  both  Europe 
and  America.  Many  of  them  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood  cuts  made  by  his  wife, 
Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  professor  in  nature  study 
at  Cornell.  She  died  last  August.  Prof. 
Comstock  s  best  known  works  are  “In¬ 
troduction  to  Entomology,”  “How  to 
Know  the  Butterflies,”  “A  Manual  for 
the  Study  of  Insects”  and  “The  Spider 
Book.” 
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Giant  Washington 
Asparagus 

The  Shoemaker  Strain 

Proven  by  eight  years  test  the 
best  asparagus  for  Commercial 
Plantings  or  the  Home  Garden. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Shoemaker’s 
Riverview  Farms 

Box  5,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
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Every  day  over  stations  WGY  at 
noon  and  WSYR  between  6:30  P.M. 
and  8  P.  M.  Sent  to  you  through 
courtesy  of 

THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturer 
of  Range  Burners  in  the  World 


WILL  GROW  AND  BLOOM 
THIS  YEAR  OR  YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
Byron  C.  Collins.  Owner  and  Manager 


WHEN  you  send  for 
Rose  Valley  Roses  and 
Perennials,  you  receive  only  perfected  2-yr. 
field-grown  No.  1  bushes  and  clumps,  be¬ 
cause  Rose  Valley  sells  only  the  “cream  of 
the  crop.” 

Rose  Valley  also  specializes  in  Gladiolus 
and  Dahlias,  presenting  the  newest  creations 
(including  last  year’s  prize  winners);  field- 
grown  Rock  Plants;  hardy  garden  Lilies; 
Begonias;  fresh  Flower  Seeds,  etc. — hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

which  beautifully  illustrates  in  actual  colors  and 
fully  describes  everything  for  the  modern  garden. 

A  large  introductory  packet  of  Rose  Valley  fresh 
seeds— Gold  Medal,  Dahlia-flowered 

GIANT  ZINNIAS  FREE 

will  be  included  with  all  catalogs  mailed  this  week. 
Each  packet  contains  many  colors. 

ROSE  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

Box  37  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


Typical  Offerings  from 
Rose  Valley  Catalog 

Ever-blooming  Roses 

Talisman 

Scarlet  and  gold  ....  $1.50 

Pres.  Herbert  Hoover 

Copper,  red  and  gold  .  .  $1.50 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Thom 

Velvety  yellow  .....  $1.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Morse 

Pink  blendings . 90c 

Perennial  2-yr.  Clumps 

Columbines 

long  spurred  ...  6  for  $1.50 

Hardy  Carnations 

30  colors . 3  for  $1.00 

Hollyhocks 

giant  doubles  ...  6  for  $1.50 

Plump  Bulbs  of 

Gladiolus 

aVi!'  to  q"  circ.  .  .  30  for  $1.00 
Hardy  Garden  Lilies 

best .  4  for  $1.75 

The  catalog  also  contains 
many  specially  ■  priced  group 
offerings  and  a  very  interesting 
Premium  list  which  you  should 
see  before  ordering  this  year . 


i 


Grand  New  Rose 

TALISMAN 


t 


Regular  Price,  $1.50 

!  Awarded  more  gold  medals  than  any  other 
American  Hose.  Beautiful,  long-pointed 
buds,  opening  im,o  marvelous  double  flowers 
— shadings  of  gold,  apricot,  pink  and  old 
rose.  Strong  2-year  fleld-grown  plants.  Sureto  live  and  \ 
thrive.  Talisman  given  FREE  witli  every  purchase  of  1 

4 -  Splendid  Roses,  $1.95 

These  four  Roses  sell  regularly  for  $1  eacn.  Our  price,  In¬ 
cluding  Talisman  FREE,  SI  95.  BRIARCLIFF— Rose  pink: 
MRS.  CALVIN  COOLIDGE- Golden  Yellow;  SOUV.  de 
CLAUDIUS  PERNEr— Yellow;  TEMPLAR-Deep  Red. 

All  strong  2-  or  3-year-old  plants,  postpaid,  insured  deliv¬ 
ery  at  your  planting  time.  Order  immediately,  as  supply  of 
Talisman  is  limited.  Money  will  be  returned  if  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed. 

Write  for  free  Booklet— Catalogue 

i  REYNOLDS’  FARMS.  R.  F.  D.  No.  20,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


EFFECTIVE  SPRAYING 


Made  Easier  by  using 
the  Todd  Perfection 
HOSE  SWIVEL 

New  labor,  time  and  temper-saving 
device  for  use  between  hose¬ 
coupling  and  spray  gun. 

Allows  free  motion  of  gun 
in  any  direction.  Hose  cannot  kink!  The 
stuffing  box  joint  cannot  leak  under  high¬ 
est  pressure.  Very  compact,  light  in  weight. 
Users  say  lessened  muscular  effort  pays  for 
swivel  in  day's  use.  Used  by  many  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimental 
Stations.  Fruit  growers’  supply  dealers 
write  for  proposition. 

A.  B.  TODD  &  CO. 

Dept.  D  VERMILION,  OHIO 


KillWeedswiih 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all, 
while  still  green.  Intense  beat 
I f/y  of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch,  2000° 
•yj/f  F.,  destroys  Canada  Thistle. 
rOJ  Quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy,  Hon- 
rTy'  f  eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  for 
destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi¬ 
mental  Stations,  Farmers,  Foresters,  Poultry- 
men,  Fox  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  76-H—Free 
.AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  Inc 

West  New  York,  N.  J.  51 

-Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  - 


SEED 

POTATOES 


certified,  early  and  late  varieties, 
high-yielding  strains.  Write  for 
details.  K.  C.  LIVERMORE, 

Box  Y,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Certified  POTATOES  -  BERNS  -  BARLEY  -  CORN 

f rrnie  Circular  Free 

E.  F.  HUMPHREY  IRA,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  20  Iead,ng  -  varieties 


Catalog  on  request. 


Strong  stocky  plants. 

H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


100  G 


imiolus  >1.25 

dULEj  Lott’s  Pansy  Gardens,  Frenchtown,  N.J. 


Phricfmflc  Rnco  Genuine  “Helleborus  Niger/'  $1  ea  , 
Ullllolmdo  nUoc  medium  size  75c  postpaid.  Also  all 

kinds  nursery  stock.  Fragaria  Nurseries,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


B3 


ND  NOW!  THE  NEW  MODEL  10 

UTILITOR 


A  Complete  |  |M  N  I  H  M  tf  •!  M  Plows,  Discs 
Riding  Tractor  I  J  ^  *-*•  V  Cultivates 

For  Your  Farm,  Garden,  Nursery,  or  Estate 
DOES  ALL  WORK  WITH  ONE  SULKY 
—  1  Surpasses  All  Others. 

/'fjeal  Plows  with  a  10  in.  Plow 

6  to  8  Inches  Deep 


Write  for  New  Low  Prices  and  Literature 

The  UTILITOR  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Dept.R.N. 


Give  Utilitor  Your  Tough  Jobs 


Save  Time  — 
Money  and  Labor 

with  the 

“DETROIT” 

HAY  MOWER 

Tractor  Driven 

Cut  up  to  30  acres  a  day. 

Models  now  available  for 
Allis  Chalmers  U  and 
All  Crop,  Caterpillar  10 
&  15,  For  dson,  McCormick' 

Peering  10-20,  Oliver  Row  Crop. 

Thousands  in  use.  Writetoday. 


DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO.  Detroit.  Mich. 


PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

That  Live  Outdoors  in  Winter 
and  Bloom  Every  Summer  for  Many  Years 
Without  Being  Replanted 
Delphiniums,  Blue  Bells,  Columbines,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Oriental  Poppies,  Phlox,  Lupines  and  260 
other  varieties.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs, Vines. 
Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Asparagus  Roots  &  Seed 

MARY  WASHINGTON 

Prices  on  application 

WII,FRII>  WHEKl.EH  lluUlivllIc,  Muss. 


Sow  Quaker  Hill  mixture  of  oats 
and  barley  or  peas,  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley.  Highest  yielding  varieties, 
ripening  together.  Write  for  re¬ 
duced  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  Y,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CUT  THE 
FEED  BILL 


PI  AHT*t  RFAIIY  Hardy,  field-grown,  frostproof 
"  Lftlliw  iitnu  ■  cabbage,  disease  proof,  Jersey, 
Charleston,  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Flat  Hutch, 
300— $1.00;  500— $1.50;  1.000— $2.25,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press,  $1.25—1,000;  $10.00—10,000.  Tomato,  May, 

Juno  delivery,  100%  good  plants  and  delivery. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FiARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


RIMM  ALFALFA  SEED 


Gl 

from  the  introducer  of  this  hardy  variety,  means 
genuine  Grimm  seed  and  many  years  of  good  hay 
crops.  Price  greatly  reduced.  Also  timothy,  sweet 
Clover  and  red  Clover.  A.  B.  LYMAN,  Excelsior,  Minnesota 


ALFALFA  SEED — Dakota  30 — the  kind  that  dees  not 
winterkill.  Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn — Golden  Glow  is 
a  remarkable  yielder,  very  early. 

Chas  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  23,  Mechanicsburg,  0. 

PARR/Wir  Quaker  Hill  strain  Danish  seed  is  one 
vHUuHIlL  of  the  highest  yielders  in  N.  Y.  and 
Pa.  tests.  Write  for  details.  K.  C. 

Livermore,  Box  Y,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SEED 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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THIS  BEAUTIFUL- 

PRESIDENT  IKJOVER 


^Brilliant  rare  bloom — old  gold, 
cerise-pink,  yellow,  flame  and 
scarlet  are  combined.  One  bush 
included  with  each  order  of 
Lovett’s  “Elite”  Collection : 

6  GORGEOUS  ( 

EVERBLOOMING  f 

ROSES  /or  $5.00 

Dame  Ed.  Helen,  (Pink);  Postpaid 
El  DeFranee, (Crimson); 

K  Aug.  Viktoria,  (White);  Los  Angeles, 

(Coral); Sous.  Oe  Cl.  Pernet,  (Yellow), 

Talisman,  (Gold-Orange). 

Individually  they  cost  with 
‘  President  Hoover” $7  to— nllfor 
>5. 00.  Every  bush  field-grown 

strong  blooming  age,  healthy.  - - 

New  1931  Catalog  of  Hoses, 

Perennials,  Evergreens  and  Eruit  Stock 

LOVETT’S  NURSERY,  Box  70,  Little  Silver 


valued 

4500 


FREE.  ■! 

,  N.  J. 


JMake  your  garden  the  envy  of  your 
friends  with  Gove’s  Sturdy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  “get 
acquainted”  offers  will  make  you 
an  enthusiastic  “glad  fan.”  Bulbs 
guaranteed  to  bloom  first  year. 
inO  Large  Healthy,  <fc  O 
"  Vermont  Bulbs  'P4' 
This  collection  includes  at  least  49 
fine  varieties,  in  many  shades  of 
Bed,  Yellow,  Pink,  Blue.  Orange. 
Smoke.  White,  all  fine  ones  but  not 
labeled  as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75. 
ALL  SEXT  PREPAID,  with  com¬ 
plete  instructions  for  growing  prize¬ 
winners.  I  believe  this  to  he  the  finest 
‘’glad”  collection  offered  anywhere. 

Send  for  beautiful  color  catalog 
“that  is  different,”  listing  over  300 
of  the  world's  best  varieties. 
CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 
Elmer  E.  Gove, Box  10,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Any  Collectien  Below  for  $1.00  Post¬ 
paid.  Six  Collections  for  $5.  CASH 
WITH  ORDER  Order  by  Number  Please. 

No.  1 — 50  Choice  Gladioli  Rulbs 
No.  3 — 8  Choice  Named  Dahl  as 
4 — 6  Flowerinq  Shrubs 
No.  5 — 6  Choree  Grape  Vines 
No.  6 — 50  2-yr,  Asparagus  Plants 
8 — 4  Boxwoods:  nice  plants 


I  WRITE 
FOR* 
|  BARGAIN 

LIST 


No.  10 — 3  Peonies,  white,  red,  pink 


ATLANTIC  NURSERY  CO 

D.W.BABCOCK  .  Pres.  BOX  El  BERLIN, MD. 


inn  glorious  gladiolus 

IUU  BULBS  for  Sl.OO^fJ 

Blooming  Size,  %  to  lbi-inch. 

2  bulbs  ROSE  ASH  GIVEN  FREE  with 
each  order.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


Gorgeous,  fascinating, 
everblooming  beauties— all  big,\ 
heal  thy ,  2-year  plants,  fieldgrownS 
Our  0££er  — To  introduce  our' 
hardy,  easy  to  grow  roses— will  Q  Q  ' 

6end  SIX  different  and  distinct  I  AA 
plants  (regular  price  $3.50)  postpaid,  fOf 
Write  today  for  Isbell's  New  Seed  Annual,  illustra-  \ 
tions  in  colors,  quotes  direct-from-growers  prices  on 
Roses,  Flowering  and  Ornamental  Shrubs,  and  all  kinds 
of  vegetable,  field  and  flower  seeds.  Send  your  order  Today. 

ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY 
372  Mechanic  St.  (26)  Jackson,  Mich. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  30  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 


Send  for  free  illustrated  eatHlogruu 
0.  LOUIS  ALLINU,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251  U.  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Oonn. 


BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS,  extra  large,  IS  ail  labeled, $1.25 
prepaid.  PETER  LASC0  Forest  City,  Penna. 


GI.MHOLU8  BIST  for  thin  pocketbooks.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtubula.  Ohio 


i  FRUIT 

SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c:  3-ft.  Beach.  15c  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm.  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit 
Trees.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
■  fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Fann  and  Lawn. 

_  A*.  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House  i  . 
ras-  Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 

Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 


In  our  nurseries,  consisting 
of  one  thousand  acres,  we 
are  growing  a  complete  line 
of  nursery  stock.  Before  buy¬ 
ing  elsewhere  it  will  pay  you 
to  see  our  new  sixty-page 
catalog,  which  honestly  describes  and  features  the 
stock  in  natural  colors.  No  home  should  be  without 
this  valuable  garden  guide.  It’s  free! 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  lnc„  Box  I,  Selbyville,  Del. 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit.  Riohared  Delicious 
theapple  supreme,  our  leader  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIOGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne.  Maryland 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Some  Facts  About  Broccoli 

There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  confusion 
among  garden  makers  as  to  what  broc¬ 
coli  really  is.  Probably  most  of  this  con¬ 
fused  state  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
ignorance  of  seedsmen  as  to  the  true  type 
of  plant,  many  of  them  not  knowing  that 
the  several  types  serve  entirely  different 
purposes.  Last  year  I  bad  one  lot  of 
seeds  under  the  name  of  broccoli  that 
turned  out  to  be  the  common  Seven-top 
turnip.  The  so-called  English  type  of 
broccoli  resembles  cauliflower,  and  is 
just  as  bard  to  grow  as  that  capricious 
vegetable,  according  to  my  experience. 
The  French  and  English  have  spent  much 
time  in  breeding  this  type  of  broccoli 
with  the  result  that  they  now  have  some 
highly  perfected  strains  that  are  really 
hardy  cauliflower.  American  gardeners 
will  find  this  type  useful  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  when  it  is  handled  like  cauliflower. 

It  is  the  Italian  broccoli,  or  strain 
known  as  “Calabrese,”  with  which  these 
notes  are  concerned.  This  type  may  be 
found  listed  under  various  trade  names 
in  American  seed  catalogues,  but  any 
good  strain  of  the  true  Italian  branching 
type  will  be  found  useful.  This  is  an  old 
Italian  vegetable,  popular  with  the  people 
of  that  country  for  years  and  years,  and 
now  is  growing  in  favor  in  this  country. 
Its  fine  table  quality  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  grown  sucessfully  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  point  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  bound  to  become  one 
of  our  most  popular  vegetables. 

The  seeds  and  plants  may  be  handled 
just  like  you  handle  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower.  The  early  crop  should  be  planted 
in  March  in  a  cold  frame  or  hotbed, 
transplanting  the  plants  to  the  garden 
when  five  or  six  inches  high.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  hardened 
before  being  set  in  the  open.  Successive 
planting  may  be  made  every  three  or 
four  weeks  until  the  middle  of  June  or 
later  to  supply  a  continuous  harvest.  The 
first  head  will  be  ready  to  use  in  about 
120  days,  and,  after  ‘this  is  removed,  the 
plant  will  put  out  numerous  branches 
each  producing  a  small  head.  Cooked 
and  served  in  the  same  way  as  cauli¬ 
flower,  it  is  one  of  our  most  delicious 
vegetables. 

Broccoli,  like  cabbage  and  cauliflower, 
is  a  gross  feeder,  and  should  be  well 
fertilized  for  best  results.  The  vegetable 
garden,  being  normally  well  enriched  with 
animal  manure,  may  not  need  additional 
fertilizing,  but.  it  is  usually  benefited  by 
a  fairly  heavy  application  of  a  5-S-7  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  plant  is  subject  to  the  same 
diseases  and  insect  pests  that  prey  on 
cabbage,  and  the  same  remedies  and  pre¬ 
ventives  used  in  the  latter  case  may  be 
employed  on  broccoli.  c.  w.  wood. 

Manistee  Co.,  Mich. 


Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

On  the  eighth  of  last  month  it  began  to 
snow  and  continued  through  the  13th.  It 
filled  the  highways  with  huge  drifts, 
which  the  plows  were  unable  to  cope 
with.  Some  of  our  roads  are  closed  at 
present  writing. 

Ontario  County  held  its  Pomona 
Spring  meeting'  at  Ionia  on  Tuesday, 
March  10.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  snow 
we  had  an  attendance  of  100  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  session,  some  of  the  delegates  and 
members  coming  over  30  miles  through 
the  storm  and  drifted  roads.  The  morn¬ 
ing  session  was  occupied  by  subordinate 
Granges  giving  their  quarterly  reports; 
all  but  three  of  the  21  Granges  were  on 
hand  with  interesting  reports.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  reports  from  delegates  to  the  State 
Grange,  held  at  Olean. 

In  the  afternoon  the  time  was  given 
over  to  the  lecturer,  Mrs.  Yanno.v.  Mrs. 
Decker  gave  a  reading,  and  C.  It.  White 
talked  on  taxes.  Airs.  Harry  Marble, 
County  Deputy  of  Junior  Grange  work, 
told  of  the  success  she  has  in  forming 
new  Granges.  The  evening  session  was 
not  held  to  confer  the  fifth  degree. 

E.  T.  B. 


Responsibility  for  Note 


Special  April  Bargain  Offer 

ON  EVERY  ORDER  REACHING  US  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD¬ 
VERTISEMENT  BEFORE  APRIL  30,  AMOUNTING  TO  $10  OR 
MORE  WE  WILL  ADD  FREE  OF  CHARGE  12  Howard’s  Supreme, 
Value  $2.50.  This  is  equal  to  a  25%  cash  discount  on  a  $10  order.  And  a 
chance  to  test  this  greatest  of  all  talked  of  varieties. 

On  all  orders  amounting  to  $25  or  more  we  will  add  free  12  Howard's 
Supreme  and  12  Jupiter,  valued  at  $5.  The  Jupiter  is  one  of  the  finest 
early  varieties  ever  fruited  by  us,  and  makes  a  good  mate  for  Howard’s 
Supreme. 

We  have  a  fair  stock  of  Good  Quality  plants  of  the  varieties  listed  below, 
and  can  make  prompt  shipment  of  your  orders.  Terms  cash  with  order,  f.o.b. 


Early  Varieties 

25 

50 

100 

250 

500 

1000 

5000 

PREMIER  (Howard  17). 

.  .  .  .  $0.60 

$0.80 

$1.30 

$2.35 

$4.00 

$7.00  $32.50 

FRUIT  LAND,  good  . 

.  .  .  .  1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.50 

5.00 

10.00 

45.00 

JUPITER,  Ext.  good  .  .  .  , 

_ 4.00 

6.00 

10.00 

25.00 

50.00 

HOWARD’S  SUPREME 

...  4.00 

6.00 

10.00 

25.00 

50.00 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Medium  Early 

ABERDEEN,  good . 

. ...  1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.50 

5.00 

10.00 

45.00 

Cooper  . . 

_  1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.50 

5.00 

10.00 

45.00 

REI)  GOLD,  good . 

.  .  .  .  1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.50 

5.00 

10.00 

45.00 

Medium  Late 

BIG  JOE  . 

.  .  .  .60 

.80 

1.30 

2.35 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

Burgess  . 

. . .  .60 

.80 

1.30 

2.35 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

Gibson  . 

. 60 

.80 

1.30 

2.35 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

Sample  . 

. 60 

.80 

1.30 

2.35 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

Late  to  Very  Late 

BIG  LATE  (Townsends) 

...  .60 

.SO 

1.30 

2.35 

4.00 

8.00 

Booster . 

. 60 

.80 

1.30 

2.35 

4.00 

8.00 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

. .  .  .60 

.80 

1.35 

2.35 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

FORD  . 

.  ..  1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.50 

5.00 

10.00 

GANDY  (Special)  . 

.  .  .  .60 

.80 

1.30 

2.50 

3.50 

6.00 

30.00 

LUPTON  . 

_  .60 

.80 

1.35 

2.35 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

Mascot,  latest  . 

_  1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.50 

5.00 

10.00 

45.00 

MAYQTJEEN,  fine  . 

.  .  .  2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

7.00 

10.00 

TOWN  KING  . 

.  .  .  .  1 .00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.50 

5.00 

10.00 

45.00 

Everbearing 

LUCKY  STRIKE . 

.  ..  2.00 

3.00 

5.00 

12.00 

15.00 

30.00 

MASTODON  . 

.  .  .  1.50 

2.50 

3.00 

6.00 

8.00 

15.00 

Winter- hardened  Maryland- grown  Cabbage  Plants 

Varieties:  Early  Jersey,  Copenhagen . 50  1.25 

2.50 

4.00 

17.50 

For  Special  Bargains  in  Strawberry  Plant  Collections, 

See  Back  Cover  Page  R.  N.  Y.,  March  7th 
Make  all  Orders  payable  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  0lNu*eJiuJe  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Do  you  know 


how  to  plant... 

THE  easy-reading  Barnes 
Bros.  40-page  catalog,  “The 
Easy  Way  to  Beautiful  Plant¬ 
ings,”  gives  in  a  very  simple 
manner  much  information, 
both  in  text  and  illustration, 
needed  in  the  planting  of  a 
rose  garden,  rock  garden, 
border  screen,  corner  group, 
etc.  It  also  contains  descrip¬ 
tions  of  over  1200  magnificent 
flowers,  shrubs  and  trees, 
many  pictured  in  full  colors. 
Send  for  it  now — be  ready 
when  planting  time  comes. 
Free  in  New  England,  N.  Y., 
N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.  Elsew’here 
25c.  The  Barnes  Bros.  Nursery 
Co.,  Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


a  border  screen ? 


Send  for  Book! 


-  The  Original 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY 


Established  1890 


Howard  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season, 
i'reshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown, 

Strawberry  PlantsS^oS#?.?*-^ 

♦81*00 — 5000.  Jus.  M.  Britton,  Chepuchet,  It.  I. 


BERRYand  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Current,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Loganberry  Plants;  As¬ 
paragus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham.  Viking.  Chief.  Herbert,  St.  Regis.  Cuthbert, 
Plum  Farmer,  etc.  Strawberries,  Blackberries.  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens.  Shrubs,  Boses,  Peren¬ 
nials.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  verv  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  Blakemore 
variety  having  been  selected  by  the  U  S 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  distribute 
this  new  variety  to  the  public.  Our  new 
60-page  catalog  offers  a  complete  line  of 
nursery  stock,  also  more  than  forty  other 
var.eties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Write  for  free  mm 
BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES.  Inc.,  Box  I.  Selbyville,  Del'. 


STRAWBERRIES 

0  A  A/  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
A  £\  JL  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  \\  rite  today  tor  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


A  man  and  his  wife  hold  real  estate 
and  personal  property  jointly.  The  man 
signed  a  note  for  another  person  and  this 
person  is  not  able  to  pay  the  note.  Can 
they  take  the  property  held  jointly  by  the 
man  and  wife  for  this  note  that  only  the 
man  signed?  a.  m. 

New  York. 

They  cannot  take  joint  property  for 
the  debts  of  one  of  the  parties  where  the 
joint  owners  are  husband  and  wife  and 
the  property  is  held  as  tenants  by  the 
entirety.  n.  t. 


D  ACPRCDDY  REGISTERED  DISEASE  FREE 
Av/-ViJA  ULiIVIV  1  For  description,  prices  ann  cul- 
PI  A  MTQ  tuial  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  Fill  IX 
1  Ijrt.l’l  A  iJ  IMPROVEMENT  ASS’S,  New  MUfurd,  Ohio 

Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

„  ,,  .  .  Write  fop  our 

gree  Catalog!  Shows  you  how  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  llerry  Box  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country. 

Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  J 1 1  New  Mbauy.IuO. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
Wespeeialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 

Premier  ?r>.50  per  1009,  Mastodon  *10 
10*  discount  »t  <arm.  Write  list  of  wants  for  prices 

Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


t  »  ill. 


ou  awuemes.  success.  Howard,  _  _ 

Bis  J°e.  Gandy.  Aroma.  Chesapeake.  $1.20  per  1 
$4.00  per  500:  $7.00  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progn 
ive  Everbearing.  $2.00  per  100:  $8.00  per  500,  $11 
per  1000.  Veqetable  plant  list  on  request 
C-  E.  FIELD, _ Sewell,  N. 

QTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  All  the  money- mal 


prices.  I ‘rice  list  free. 


varieties  at  reasons 

C.  S  PERUUE,  Bgx  20.  Showsll, 


428 


April  4,  1931 


fruit  trees 

GRAPE  VINES 
BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 


CHARMING  EFFECTS 

with  flowering  shrubs-evergrecns  are  quickly  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  the  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  home. 

A  FEW  SPECIALS 

Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25c 

Spirca  Van  Houttei,  2-3  ft . 25c 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  inch . 25c 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  inch . 25c 

(No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar) 
Many  other  items  at  special  prices  all  through  the  catalog 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very  productive 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temper- 
,  ture  of  35  below.  Originated  Horti- 
fJi>  d  cultural  Exp.  Sta. ,  Vineland,  Ontario. 
•*  -  All  orders  will  be  filled  with  plants 

1  true  to  name,  certified 
disease,  from  the  farm  of 
Beeves,  Canadian  Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  pipers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted.  $1.00  per  dozen, 
$8.00  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 

FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Commercial  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  the 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  give  you  the  best  results  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  It's  free. 

“The  Home  oS  Gm6 
Nursery^ 


Berrie. 

IK 

IK 


I  ll&V*  </  -wu  uiuua 

guaranteed 
free  from  d: 
-  Prof.  F.  S. 


Make  Bit:  Profits] 

con's 


BEANS 


C 

8*  For  soil  improvement 

j§  {§  (j^jl  alone  they  pay  for 
w  themselves.  A  valuable 

general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 
in  poor  soil.  Any  fanner  can  grow  Scott’s  Soy  Beans. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever 
offered.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  412  *;•  Marysville,  Ohio 

OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
4  1-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  aYou  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn.  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices.  j 

tHEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

My  hardy  field-grown  plants  will  mature  heads  three 
weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants.  Varieties: 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch 
and  Copenhagen  Market.  Onions:  Prizetalrer  and  Ber¬ 
muda.  Postpaid,  200-7 Oc ;  500-S1.25;  1,000-*2.00. 
Express  collect,  1,000  to  4,000  S  1 .00  per  1000;  5,000  to  9,000, 
80c  per  1,000;  10,000  and  over,  75c  per  1,000.  Carefully 
packed,  varieties  labeled,  delivery  guaranteed. 

P.  I).  FULWOOI)  -  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 

C.O.D.  pS”,  CABBAGE  &  ONION  PLANTS 

heading  varieties.  Send  no  money,  pay  on  ar¬ 
rival.  500,  60c;  1,000,  $1.00;  5,000,  $4.50.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  tomato,  lettuce,  potato  plants. 
AVrite  for  prices.  Order  plants  from  us  and 
save  high  express  and  parcel  post  rates.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  -  „  _ 

BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  CO.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

C.O.D.  BRr'““S':tCabbage . SOnion  Plants 

Our  hardv,  field-grown  plants  will  stand  the  cold 
and  mature  three  weeks  earlier  than  home-grown 
plants.  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession, 
Elat  Dutch.  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre.  Ber¬ 
muda  Onions.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00:  5000,  $4.50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Why  take  a  chance;  pay  on  delivery. 
Satisfaction  Guranteed.  Catalog  free. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., _ Albany,  Georgia 

Frostproof  cabbage  plants.  Copenhagen. 

Enkhuizen,  Golden  Acre,  Jersey  Wakefield.  All 
Head  early.  Prepaid,  500 — $1.50;  1.000 — $2.25;  ex¬ 
press  collect  $1.00  —  1,000.  Tomato  Plants,  Baltimore, 
Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best;  same  price  as  cabbage  plants. 
Ruby  King  Pepper  Plants,  prepaid  500— $1.50;  Collect 
$2  00 — 1  000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants,  $1.75 — 1,000, 
R(K)ts  Mossed.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke,  Georgia 

ecun  Bin  MANE V  frostproof  cabbage  and 

bbnU  RU  WIUREI  ONION  PLANTS.  All  varieties 

CA  11  mailed  promptly.  500-63c;  l,000-98c;  3,000- 

.  U.  II.  $2.83.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  TiHon,  Ga. 


Onion  0  Lettuce  Seed  Raised  in  this  section, 

$1  25  per  lb.  Orders  sent  by  parcel  post  or  express. 

U.  W.  ANDERSON  -  Florida,  N. 

COD  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Quick 
shipments,  all  varieties.  500.  63c;  1,000.  98c;  3,000, 

$2  83.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO..  Tlfton,  Georgia 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES 

81.25  each— 5  for  S6— Spring  Delivery 

Catalog  of  “Glorious  Peonies” 
and  “Lovely  Lilies”  on  request. 

I.  S.  HENDRICKSON 
Box  R.  N.Y.  Jamesport,  L.  X.,  N.  Y. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  fs^-iooik'other  bargains 

in  Evergreen  seedl’gs.  ELFGREH  NURSERIES.  East  Killingiy,  Conn. 
n  i-  ni  „  3  vrs.— 100  postpaid  $5.  Ever. 

Babv  Blue  Spruce  gi-eens  and  Nursery  Stock 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NUKSEltV,  Mantna,  Ohio 

is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
-  mental.  Well  rooted  plants  $1.20  dozen 
MAX  NURSEKY,  Mineral, Virginia 


D0XW00D 

1 W  delivered.  3 

PERENNIAL  PLANTS  -  about  5.00(b  15  varieties. 
»GEO.  COX,  71  East  St.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Grange  News  and  Doings 


BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

New  York  State,  now  the  second  State 
in  rank  in  Juvenile  Grange  work,  organ¬ 
ized  its  first  Juvenile  unit  in  May,  1904, 
in  Wayne  County.  To  Huron  Grange  No. 
324,  of  that  county,  goes  the  honor  of 
the  first  Juvenile  Grange  in  the  State. 
The  journal  of  proceedings  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  for  1900  contains  the 
first  listing  of  the  State’s  Juvenile 
Granges,  three  being  included.  Two  were 
in  Wayne  County,  Huron  and  Newark, 
and  one  in  Oswego,  at  North  Hannibal. 
The  Newark  Juvenile  Grange,  the  second 
in  the  State,  was  organized  in  December. 
1905.  In  the  1907  report  Juvenile 
Granges  were  reported  at  Adams,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  and  I’otsdam,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  making  five  in  the  State.  In 
1908  two  more  Juveniles  were  reported, 
one  in  Fairfield  Grange,  of  Herkimer 
County,  and  one  in  Centerville  Grange, 
in  Allegany  County. 

In  the  report  of  Secretary  W.  N.  Giles 
for  1914,  he  gave  the  number  of  Juvenile 
Granges,  in  New  York'  State  as  15,  but 
recommended  that  some  system  of  reports 
from  these  Granges  be  adopted,  as  pre¬ 
viously  no  regular  reports  from  the  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges  had  been  made  to  the  State 
Grange.  In  fact  the  State  Grange  had 
taken  no  official  recognition  of  this  new 
and  very  important  department  of  Grange 
work  up  to  this  time. 

Following  action  by  the  National 
Grange  at  its  annual  session  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1920,  State  Master  Giles,  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report  to  the  1921  session  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  strongly  urged 
that  the  Juvenile  Grange  movement  be 
placed  upon  a  more  substantial  basis  and 
also  urged  that  the  State  Master  be  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  a  State  Deputy  to 
supervise  this  work.  At  the  1922  session 
of.  the  New  York  State  Grange,  Miss 
•Natalie  Barns,  of  Newburgh,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  State  Master  Albert  Manning 
to  State  Deputy  of  Juvenile  Grange  work 
and  the  Juvenile  Grange  was,  after  nearly 
20  years  of  neglect,  given  the  recognition 
which  its  importance  deserved.  Miss 
Barns  soon  proved  the  wisdom  of  her  se¬ 
lection  and  during  the  four  years  she  held 
the  position  of  State  Juvenile  Deputy 
she  built  many  Juvenile  Granges  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  State.  At  the  time  Miss 
Barns  was  appointed  State  Deputy  there 
were  remaining  but  five  Juveniles  active 
out  of  the  many  that  had  been  formed 
since  the  beginning  in  1904  in  Wayne 
County.  During  the  first  eight  months  of 
her  administration  Miss  Barns  organized 
10  new  Juveniles,  making  a  total  member¬ 
ship  Sept.  30,  1923,  of  329  members  in 
the  State.  In  the  meantime  the  National 
Grange  had  adopted  general  regulations 
governing  the  management  of  the  Juvenile 
Granges  and  had  taken  steps  to  arrange 
for  revising  the  Juvenile  manual  and  for 
providing  an  installation  ceremony  and 
also  appointing  a  National  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Juvenile  work. 

In  reorganizing  and  building  up  the 
work  of  the  Juvenile  Granges  Miss  Barns 
received  valuable  aid  from  the  extension 
department  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  helped  in  mapping  out  a 
year’s  program. 

At  the  1925  session  Miss  Barns  re¬ 
ported  the  membership  in  the  Juvenile 
department  of  the  State  had  grown  during 
her  administration  to  952,  in  35  Juvenile 
units,  situated  in  19  counties.  The  next 
year  Miss  Barns  reported  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Juveniles  had  increased  to 
1688,  with  23  new  Juvenile  Granges  or¬ 
ganized  during  the  year.  Three  regional 
conferences  were  held  for  the  Matrons  of 
Juvenile  Granges  during  the  year,  which 
did  much  to  strengthen  the  work.  At  the 
end  of  her  four  years  of  work  in  this 
department  she  turned  over  to  her  suc¬ 
cessor  53  active  Juvenile  Granges,  with 
over  1,600  members. 

Mrs.  Florence  Auchter,  of  Monroe 
County,  was  appointed  by  State  Master 
Strivings  to  succeed  Miss  Barns  as  Juve¬ 
nile  Deputy  and  she  was  later  followed 
by  Mrs.  Emma  Jerome,  of  Onondaga 
County. 

Under  State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone 
in  1929  an  innovation  in  Juvenile  deputy 
work  was  begun.  The  plan  which  had 
proved  so  successful  in  Ohio  of  having  a 
Juvenile  Deputy  in  each  county  was 
adopted.  In  most  of  the  counties  the  wife 
of  the  County  Deputy  was  named  as 
Juvenile  Deputy  by  State  Master  Free¬ 
stone.  The  plan  has  proven  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  New  York  has  now  taken  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  Juvenile  Grange  work,  with 
a  record  last  year  of  organizing  more 
Juvenile  Granges  than  any  other  State. 
MrS?  Susan  Freestone,  •  wife  of  New 
York’s  State  Master,  is  now^  National 
Grange  Superintendent  of  Juvenile 
Grange  work,  and,  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  throughout  all  the  States  Juvenile 
Grange  work  is  making  wonderful  prog¬ 
ress  and  is  beginning  to  receive  the  at¬ 
tention  it  deserves.  According  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  Mrs.  Freestone,  Ohio  leads 
in  Juvenile  Grange  work,  with  209 
Granges  and  4,691  members,  with  New 
York  second  with  113  Granges  and  3,000 
members.  Pennsylvania  comes  third  with 
83  Granges  and  2,403  members.  The 
total  for  the  United  States  is  722  Juve¬ 
nile  Granges,  with  a  membership  of 
10.968. 

A.  M.  Marsh,  one  of  the  oldest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  order  in  New  York  State, 
died  at  the  home  of  his  nephew  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  early  in  March,  where  he  had  been 
residing  since  last  September.  Mr.  Marsh 


was  95  years  old  Feb.  19,  1931,  and  had 
resided  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York, 
nearly  all  his  life.  His  official  career  in 
the  Grange  covered  a  continuous  service 
of  nearly  40  years.  He  served  11  years 
as  secretary  and  15  years  as  master  of 
Star  Grange  No.  9,  of  Jeffreson  County, 
and  11  years  as  County  Deputy.  He  also 
served  as  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  County  Deputies. 
He  was  the  last  surviving  charter  member 
of  Jefferson  County  Pomona  Grange, 
which  was  organized  May  4,  1876.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  order  nearly  58 
years,  being  a  charter  member  of  Star 
Grange,  organized  Aug.  7,  1873. 


Planning  and  Planting 
Hardy  Border  Shrubs 

First  in  planning  the  hardy  border,  let 
it  be  as  long  as  you  feel  you  can  plant 
and  care  for.  Our  new  one  is  about  50 
feet  long  and  four  or  five  feet  wide,  but 
we  can  dig  it  as  wide  as  we  wish.  The 
boys  and  I  removed  the  sod,  then  dug 
the  soil  about,  a  foot  deep,  pulverizing 
and  enriching  it  from  the  barnyard  and 
also  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes,  as  our  soil 
is  almost  always  acid.  In  planting  your 
shrubs  they  may  be  only  six  inches  tall 
now,  but  think  how  big  specimens  they 
will  make  in  five,  10  or  20  years.  Our 
large  mock  orange  or  syringa  was  set  26 
years  ago  and  given  abundant  room,  but 
it  is  30  feet  tall  and  would  have  been 
more  in  width  if  not  severely  pruned.  Ten 
feet  apart  is  not  too  much  for  large 
shrubs,  at  the  back  of  your  border. 

The  shrub  of  first  choice  is  still  the 
lilac  and  even  the  new  double  and  hybrid 
lilacs  seem  to  be  entirely  hardy.  The 
double  white  Madame  Lemoiue  came 
through  last  Winter  in  perfect  condition 
although  the  mercury  stood  at  23  below 
and  the  ground  nearly  bare  of  snow, 
while  double  ones  in  colors  and  Charles  X 
all  bloomed  for  the  first  time  last  year. 
So  we  list  old-fashioned  purple  and 
white,  double  French,  Persian  red,  as  all 
ironclad. 

Flowering  currant  is  an  old  sweet- 
scented  shrub,  with  yellow  flowers  early 
in  Spring.  The  flowering  quince,  often 
called  fire  bush,  has  clusters  of  brilliant 
red  blooms  in  May,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  our  shrubs. 

The  next  favorite  is  the  Tartarian 
honeysuckle  in  both  pink  and  white,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  attractive  red  berries.  It  blooms 
most  abundantly,  really  covered  with 
flowers. 

The  first  shrub  of  all  is  of  course  the 
Forsythia  or  golden  bells,  soou  followed 
by  Spiraea  Van  Houttei  and  S.  pruni- 
folia.  For  Summer  and  Fall  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  Hydrangea  paniculata 
and  as  these  are  all  back  row  shrubs,  I 
would  add  our  native  tree  cranberry, 
choke  cherry  and  sweet  elder.  I  am  not 
mentioning  the  barberries,  because  if 
found  near  pine,  they  are  destroyed  as 
being  the  host  of  the  pine  rust. 

For  a  thicket  in  a  corner  is  there  any¬ 
thing  sweeter  than  a  clump  of  wild  plum? 
Then  too  they  furnish  such  fine  nesting 
places  for  birds.  Then  there  are  the 
smaller  shrubs  that  never  make  small 
trees.  These  can  be  set  half  way  between 
the  tall  shrubs  and  four  feet  in  front  of 
that  row. 

The  early  dwarf  shrubs  that  are  hardy 
and  free  flowering  are  the  Chinese  cherry, 
covered  with  pink  and  white  blooms, 
flowering  almond  in  both  pink  and  white, 
for  mid-Summer  and  later  Spine  a  An¬ 
thony  Waterer  furnishes  red  and  Hy¬ 
drangea.  Hills  of  Snow,  the  white ;  for 
June  the  Robinia,  rose  acacia  or  sweet 
pea  shrub,  and  to  us  the  last  name  seems 
most  appropriate. 

To  furnish  fragrance  and  green  foliage 
the  old-time  southernwood  (Artemisia) 
has  never  been  equalled. 

If  the  wild  Azaleas  in  both  white  and 
pink  can  be' obtained  they  are  among  our 
best  shrubs.  Perhaps  you  call  them 
swamp  honeysuckles.  The  mountain 
laurel,  calico  bush  or  Ivalmia  can  be 
transplanted  and  a  correspondent  just 
wrote  me  two  quarts  of  hard  wood.  saw¬ 
dust  should  he  mixed  with  the  soil  for 
Kalmia  and  Rhododendrons. 

Now  the  children  are  larger  and  we 
have  no  sheep  I  think  I’ll  bring  home  the 
pink  one,  known  as  sheep’s  laurel.  It  is 
very  handsome  but  very  poisonous  to 
stock. 

For  a  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  try 
purple  fringe  and  just  now  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  Cotoneaster,  probably  C.  horizon- 
talis  or  rock  Cotoneaster.  For  filling  in 
between  shrubs  we  use  hollyhocks,.  Del¬ 
phiniums,  and  tiger  lilies,  but  that  is  too 
long  a  story  for  today.  MRS.  J.  X.  w. 


Toadstools  in  Hotbed 

Could  anyone  tell  me  how  to  get  rid 
of  toadstools  in  a  hotbed?  Last  year  they 
ruined  25  per  cent  of  my  seedlings.  They 
come  in  bunches,  and  lift  the  ground  right 
with  them.  I  had  about  4  in.  of  soil  on 
the  manure ;  never  was  bothered  with 
them  before.  Would  it  help  if  I  disin¬ 
fected  the  manure  before  I  put  the  soil 
on,  or  would  that  also  kill  the  bacteria  in 
the  manure  and  stop  heating?  A.  W.  u. 

Wisconsin. 


“It’s  time  to  get  dog  licenses  again. 
You  keep  a  dog,  don’t  you?”  “No.  If 
we  hear  a  noise  in  the  night,  we  bark 
ourselves.” — Royal  Arcanum  Bulletin. 


Every  Bushel  Northern  Grown 

From  hand  selected  ears,  shelled,  recleaned, 
screened  and  graded.  Thoroughly  dry.  Tested 
in  our  own  Laboratory,  average  germination 
above  90%. 

Mammoth  Eight  Rowed  Yellow  Flint 
Early  Yellow  Dent  Mammoth  White  Dent 
Improved  Learning  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 
Big  Red  Dent  Sweepstakes 

Cornell  II  Wisconsin  Golden  Glow 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop 
Several  varieties  as  low  as  $2.50  per  bushel. 
4  bushels  or  over  25  cents  less  per  bushel. 
Bags  Free,  of  Course! 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Oats 
Barley,  Peas,  Spring  Wheat,  Soy  Beans 
Millets,  etc.,  and  Seed  Potatoes 
Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples  FREE 

Address:  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  Vork 

Everything  for  the  Farm 


EVERY  BAG 
hasaTAGj 
showing  „ 

PURITY 

and 

germination 
TEST 


SEEDP 


ircen  Mountains  Smooth  Rurals 

Irish  Cobblers  Russet  Rurals 

college  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival 
guaranteed.  Graded  better  than  U.  S.  No.  1 
and  packed  in  two  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 


jseed  potatoes::: 

f  Write  for  Prices  ^ 


i 


L1TCHARD,  SCHULTHEIS  &  JOHNSON  t 
Wellsville,  New  York 


N.Y.  Stale  Certified  smrouSVuSl  POTATOES 

Heavy  yielding  strains 
DR.  H.  G.  PADGET  Tully,  N.  Y 

fOIIK’S  WppH  PntafnpC  RURAL  RUSSETS 
CERTIFIED  lJCCU  rUlolUtS  We  pay  freight.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Irving  E.  Cook,  Munnsville,  N.  T. 


Certified  P  ot3toes  *e£Ler;-  tui>er  strain! 


e— Smooth  Rurals 
„  „  lders.  tuber  unit  strain. 

RATH  BROS.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  COIN  POTATOES 


CUTLER  RICH 
Newport,  Maine 


CORNELL  No.  11  SEED  CORN 

—Original  Source- 
Economy  Prices -This  Month 
Delivered  Price: 

Untreated . $3.20 

Oisease  treated . 3.50 

R.  E.  MOSHER  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


eil/CCT  WHIPPLE'S  YELLOW  —  BURPEE 
O  VI  E.  I.  I  GOLDEN  EARLY  MARKET 

__  This  seed  has  been  carefully  cured  in 
w  U  K  PI  racks>  each  ear  being  placed  by  itself. 

Heat  and  electric  fans  are  used  to  dry 
out  the  seed.  Germination  96-98;t. 

D.  COON  .  Ghent,  New  York 

Capri  Pnrn  SWEEPSTAKES  and  UNCASTER  SURE  CROP,  best 
WGCU  VUI II  ensilage  and  cr  ibbing  varieties.  Hand  se¬ 
lected,  98 %  germination,  $3  bn.  Howard  Perry.  R.9,  York.  Pa. 

Rtarioi;  Rlack  Barbless,  yield  equal  to  Alpha. 
““S  I.  O.  II.  Cook,  Ilyron,  Gen.  Co.,  N.Y, 


Budded  WalnutandPecanTrees  harSIr!,Etieserm 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 


BLIGHT  nhpctnill  Trnnc  ^  rite  for  booklet  Sonny 
PROOF  Ulie&HIUl  ireeb  Ridge  Nursery, ltonnd  Hlll.Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  KKS 

lots,  add  50c 

for  1,000  lots.  New  Illakemore,  Chesapeake;  all  standard 
Varieties  as  reasonable.  Free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Md. 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator  III 

Will  Positively  Destroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

»A  Spraying  Solution— Not  a  Chloride 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 

Reber  Chemical  Co.,  Reading,  Pa 


GARDENING  GIVES 
EMPLOYMENT  TO  ALL 

Healthful  and  profitable  work  preparing:  delicious  food  for 
one’s  own  table,  or  for  the  market  IKON  AGE  Steel  Tools 
speed  the  work  amazingly— Save  time  and  labor. 

IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  have  been  standard  for 
many  years— used  by  successful  home  and  market  Har¬ 
deners.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet  showing:  many  models. 


IRON  AGE  No.  306 
the  most  com¬ 
plete  grarden 
tool  made. 


mmm 


Ellis  Kevstone  Agr’i  Works 
130  Cross  Street 
Pottslown  Penna. 


y,V*-ry.V'-  VVC  rrtY 

tke  FREIGHT 

" HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

'A. t.  FERRIS.  BOX  2«5  tNTERLAKEN0NY 
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Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

Winter  came  back  with  a  rush 
and  a  roar,  which  piled  the  snow 
four  feet  deep  in  drifts,  and  a  foot  deep 
on  the  level,  which  means  water  in  the 
ground  when  it  melts.  As  I  write,  all 
traffic  is  blocked,  with  the  State  making 
desperate  efforts  to  open  trunk  line  roads, 
and  the  county  working  to  open  county 
roads,  but  it  is  a  hard  job,  as  the  snow 
is  packed  hard  enough  so  that  a  person 
may  walk  on  top  of  drifts  without  sink¬ 
ing.  This  is  no  surprise  to  me,  as  I  have 
seen  the  same  thing  in  March  more  than 
once,  but  I  do  miss  the  mail,  as  it  so 
happened  that  the  storm  began  on  Satur¬ 
day,  which  meant  no  mail  for  three  days 
and  possibly  four,  although  we  hope  to 
dig  out  today. 

I  shall  have  a  nice  time  making  paths 
through  huge  drifts,  as  for  three  days  I 
have  been  taking  a  circuitous  route  to 
the  barn,  past  the  woodshed,  off  to  the 
hencoop,  back  by  the  corncrib  and  thus  to 
the  barn  door.  I  did  shovel  out  the  pump 
last  evening  to  get  water,  but  this  morn¬ 
ing  only  a  tiny  part  of  the  top  sticks 
through  the  snow.  Calvin  is  staying 
home  for  two  days.  The  older  boys  go  to 
school,  and  report  a  very  light  attendance 
but  a  hilarious  time  spent  mostly  in 
playing  games. 

Spring  work  which  we  were  carrying 
on  in  a  Winter  month  ended  suddenly, 
and  will  not  be  resumed  for  some  time, 
as  the  melting  snow  will  mean  mud. 
There  is  no  sign  of  melting  yet.  but 
Spring  is  just  around  the  corner,  so  we 
have  hope  of  warm  days  to  come  and 
make  the  drifts  vanish.  One  of  the  re¬ 
current  lessons  taught  by  these  storms  is 
the  puny  helplessness  of  man  in  the  face 
of  an  aroused  nature,  which  serves  to 
teach  us  anew  that  we  are  not  so  high 
and  mighty  as  we  had  presumed.  The 
bright  side  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
deep  snow  means  much  needed  moisture 
although  it  will  not  help  cisterns  any.  as 
the  roofs  are  bare  through  the  high  wind. 
I  shall  shovel  quantities  of  snow  on  to 
the  roof  of  the  wagon  shed  to  melt  and 
run  into  the  barn  cistern. 

The  boys  tapped  four  maples  along  the 
road,  and  brought  in  sap  by  the  gallon. 
We  boiled  for  days  in  a  kettle  on  the 
stove  and  finally  have  about  a  quart  of 
thin  syrup,  but  it  has  the  real  flavor,  and 
makes  hot  pancakes  food  for  the  gods  of 
a  Winter  morning.  When  that  breakfast 
settles,  I  shall  hitch  myself  to  the  scoop 
shovel  and  tackle  the  deep  drifts.  No 
wonder  those  New  Englanders  enjoy 
Winter  and  tackle  woodcutting  with  vim 
and  vigor  when  they  may  breakfast  on 
hot  sausage,  pancakes  and  maple  syrup. 

Our  Legislature  passed  a  death  penalty 
bill  which  will  appear  as  a  referendum  in 
the  coming  Spring  election,  but  I  am  un¬ 
decided  how  to  vote  on  it.  If  I  vote  yes, 
every  such  fulfilled  penalty  will  be  on  my 
conscience,  yet  some  most  atrocious 
crimes  seem  to  warrant  that  penalty. 
I  have  reached  the  point  of  believing  that 
there  is  considerable  good  in  every  person 
if  it  can  only  be  brought  out  and  rightly 
directed.  On  one  visit  to  a  State  peniten¬ 
tiary,  I  was  struck  with  pity  for  the  in¬ 
mates,  especially  the  ones  in  for  life, 
which  seemed  a  dreadful  punishment. 
The  men  were  busy  as  could  be  making 
binder  twine,  shirts  and  overalls,  and.  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  looked  no  different  from 
the  general  run  of  men  met  on  the 
streets  or  in  the  factories.  However  I 
also  believe  with  those  old  philosophers 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  God,  which  is  only  another  way  of  as¬ 
serting  the  right  of  majority  rule,  so  I 
shall  accept  the  result  of  the  referendum 
and  refuse  to  engage  in  any  controversy 
pro  or  con. 

Again  the  press  is  full  of  propaganda 
regarding  border  line  or  marginal  farmers 
and  their  right  to  continue  farming.  It 
is  assumed  that  only  the  successful  farm¬ 
ers  should  continue,  but  consider  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  business  men  fail 
annually,  including  bankers,  retailers  and 
manufacturers,  so  evidently  there  are 
many  marginal  business  enterprises  as 
well  as  farms.  Yet  no  one  proposes  to 
put  these  men  out  of  business.  It  just 
sums  up  to  this,  that  farming  is  a  mode 
of  life  with  success  not  measured  by  the 
dollar  standard.  I  know  and  have  known 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  never 
had  a  thousand  dollars  all  their  own.  yet 
have  lived  and  are  living  in  a  worth-while 
manner.  Whether  you  eat  in  the  kitchen, 
wear  overalls,  do  your  own  washing,  or 
dine  in  state,  wear  fine  clothes  and  have 
servants  is  not  and  never  will  be  the 
measure  of  usefulness  or  right  living. 

And  now  some  hard-headed  person  may 
exclaim,  “Well,  how  does  all  that  help  us 
plow  or  plant?” 

The  answer  is  that  it  doesn’t  but  it  is 
good  to  get  our  noses  out  of  the  furrow 
occasionally  and  think  out  these  things. 
I  could  wish  that  I  was  back  in  old  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  I  could  “Lift  up  mine 
eyes  to  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my 
help,”  but  here  I  am  in  Michigan  with  not 
even  a  respectable  hill  for  inspiration,  so 
I  must  just  let  the  old  typewriter  run 
along  as  it  wills,  with  the  hope  that  some 
random  thought  will  help  my  neighbor. 
Now  for  the  shovel  and  the  drifts,  not  a 
dreaded  task  as  you  may  think,  but  a 
pleasure,  for  I  am  no  hothouse  plant. 

P>errien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  u.  reber. 


The  whole  difficulty  seems  to  be  that 
a  drought  functions  so  much  more 
speedily  and  efficiently  than  Congress 
does. — San  Diego  Union. 


Treading  on  Tiptoe 


Potato  Too!* 


—  Sitting  in  the  Belt — 


of  Producing  Crops 

The  Oliver  Row  Crop  has  the  most  draw¬ 
bar  pull,  82%  on  actual  test,  the  greatest 
fuel  economy,  and  the  most  efficient  tool 
mounting  of  all  general  purpose  tractors. 
Planting,  listing,  cultivating,  equipment, 
counterbalanced  to  follow  the  contour 
of  the  sojl— i.n.fuH  view  of  the  operator-; 
always  under  full  control,  is  ail  carried 
just  ahead  of  those  tiptoe  wheels  that 
never  pack  the  soil. 

On  the  belt,  the  Row  Crop  supplies 
efficient  and  cost-saving  power  for  the 
efficient  and  grain-saving  Red  R  iver 
Special  threshers,  ensilage  cutters,  feed 
grinders  or  other  belt  power  tools.  And 
this  fall  it  will  pull  a  two-row  corn  picker 
— with  power  take-off. 

See  the  Row  Crop  at  your  Oliver 
Dealer.  See  its  new  way  of  tool  mount¬ 
ing,  its  new  way  of  quick  changes,  its 
tiptoe  wheels,  or  send  the  coupon  for  the 
information  you  desire  on  tractors  and 
tools. 


OLIVER 


Lowering  the  Cost 


SEE  YOUR  OLIVER  DEALER 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 

Check  the  squares  opposite  the  tools  in 
which  you  are  interested — cut  at  the  Red 
Dotted  Line  and  return  this  coupon  to 
Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Sales  Company, 
Harrisburg,  Penn.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.r.n.y.-4 
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April  4,  19111 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

March  26,  1931. 


MILK 


March :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.66; 
2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream,  $1.36; 
Class  3,  $1.30. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.70 ; 
Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.50. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy  . 

.$0.28%  @$0.29  % 

Extra  92  score . 

•38% 

Firsts  88  to  91  score  . 

.20%  @ 

•27% 

Seconds  . 

.26 

Lower  grades . 

•23%  @ 

•24% 

Eadles  . 

.22  @ 

.24 

Lacking  stock  . 

.13  @ 

.20% 

Renovated  . 

•25% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.30%  @ 

.33% 

Extra  . 

.30% 

Firsts  . 

.28  @ 

•29% 

Seconds  . 

.25%  @ 

.27% 

Centralized  . 

.25  @ 

•37% 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  . 

$0.21  @$0.22% 

Fresh,  specials  . 

.17 

Fancy  . 

.16 

Wisconsin — W'hole  Milk 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

.18  @ 

.19 

Fresh  . 

.15%  @ 

.16% 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . . . 

.15%  @ 

•16% 

1930  cured  . 

.18%  @ 

.19% 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.16  @ 

.17% 

June  . 

.19  @ 

.20 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy  (in- 

eluding  premiums)  .  .  $0.27%@$0.2<S 

24  @ 


Extra 

Average  extras 
Extra  firsts  .  . 

Pacific  Coast  .  .  . 

Mixed  colors  .... 

Gathered  best  .  . 

Fair  to  good  .... 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


.22  @ 
.23  @ 

.23%  @ 
.22  @ 

.16  @ 


.251/a 

.23 

.221/. 

.29 

.26 

.23i/o 

.20 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

. .  .$0.35 @$0.50 
. . .  .23  @  .30 

.  . .  .14  @  .20 

. ...  .18 @  .25 

Turkeys,  average . 

. . .  .30 @  .36 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  .  .  . 

.35@  .45 

Graded  . 

.45  @  .50 

Dark,  doz . 

. ..  1.50@  2.50 

LIVE  POULTRY'  AND 

RABBITS 

Chickens  . 

.  .  .  .20  @  .25 

Roosters  . 

. . .  .15(5  .16 

Ducks  . 

. . .  .23  @  .25 

.  ..  .12 @  .15 

Rabbits,  lb . 

. ..  .17 @  .25 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

. .  .$S.00@$9.OO 

. ..  5.00  @  6.00 

( ’ows  . 

.  ..  2.75  @  5.00 

Calves,  best  . 

.  .  .10.00@13.00 

Common  to  good  . 

. ..  4.000/  7.50 

Sheep  . 

.  ..  3.00  @  4.00 

Lambs  . 

. ..  9.50  @10.00 

Hogs  •••••••••••••••*• 

. . .  8.00@  8.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 

.  ..$0.14@$0.16 

Good  to  choice  . 

. . .  .09  @  .13 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . . 

...  4.00(5>10.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.  .  .15.00 @16.50 

...  8.0(55)  8.50 

CoaVS  . 

...  9.00@13.00 

POTATOES 

L.  I..  150  lbs . 

. .  .$2.50@$3.25 

In  bulk.  ISO  lbs. 

Maine,  ISO  lbs.  . . 

Idaho,  bu.  box  . .  . 
Bermuda,  bbl.  . .  . 

Cuba,  bu . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu 
Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  behs 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

Carrots,  bu.  .. 

Cauliflower,  bu 
Celery,  doz.  .  . 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu 
Knob  Celery.  100  behs 
Eggplants,  bu.  . 
Horseradish,  bbl 
Leeks,  100  behs. 

Lettuce,  bu.  ... 

Lima  beans,  bu. 

Onions — 

Eastern,  yel..  100-lb.  bag 
Mid.  Wn„  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 
50-lb.  bag  ... 

White,  50  lbs. 
bu.  . . 


o.75@ 
3. 15  (ft) 
2.40(a), 
7.00  (ft) 
1.50(5) 
.75  @ 
1.50(5) 


3.60 

2.50 
9.00 
2.75 

3.50 
2.25 


Parsnips, 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu.  .  .  . 

Radishes,  bu.  .  .  . 

Salsify,  100  behs. 

Spinach,  bu. 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl. 

String  beans,  bu.  .  .  . 

Watercress,  100  behs, 

dried  beans — Jotting  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4.75  @$6.00 

Pea  .  5.00 


$4.00@$7.00 
.50(5)  .75 

18.00  (5!2L00 
.50(5)  .75 

1.50(5)  2.25 
1.25(5)  1.75 
1.00(5)  1.25 
8.00(512.00 
2.50(5  4.50 
5.00  @ 
4.00(5 
1.00(5) 
1.50(5 


5.25 

5.00 

4.00 

7.00 


1.25(5 
1.50(5 
.55(5 
.35(5 
.25(5 
2.25(5 
1.25(5 
2.50(5 
7.00(540.00 
.90^5  1.35 
1.50(5  2.00 
1.50(5  6.00 
1.50(5  3.00 


1.40 

1.75 

.75 

.75 

.50 

6.25 

5.00 

3.00 


Red  kidney  . 

Wihite  kidney  . 

FRUITS 


Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . 

Greening  . 

Baldwin  . 


Spy 


Rome  . . . . 
Pears,  bu.  . . 
( Tanberries, 
Strawberries, 


•  •••••••»»•••• 

%  bbl . 

Fla.,  qt . 


9.25@  9.50 
6.50(5  6.75 


$3.00(5$7.00 
2.50@  3.50 
2.50(5  5.15 
2.50(5  6.00 
2.75@  6.00 
1.00(5  1.75 
1.75(5  5.50 
.20@  -35 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilay,  No.  1  Timothv,  ton  ..$27.00(5)28.00 

No.  2  .  25.00(5)20.00 

No.  3  .  22.00(523.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@29.00 

Straw,  rye  .  15.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 12.00(513.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.93% 


Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 78% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 42 

Rye  . 60 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb . $0.35@$0.37 


Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

.18 

Grade  B  . 

.15 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt.  . . 

.25 

20  per  cent  . 

.16 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.30  @ 

.38 

Gathered  . 

.25  @ 

.30 

Turkeys,  lb.  . . 

.40  @ 

.oo 

Chickens  . 

.35  @ 

.45 

Ducklings  . 

.35  @ 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.40 

Oranges,  doz . 

.35@ 

.50 

Potatoes,  peck  . 

.35  @ 

.40 

Lettuce,  head  . 

•30@ 

.15 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.0.3  @ 

.04 

String  beans,  lb . 

.30@ 

.35 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  AV.  E.  Maloney  of  (lie  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Few  important  changes  have  occurred  on  the 
Boston  Produce  Market  this  week.  Live  poultry 
ruled  generally  active  at  firm  prices  due  to  ap¬ 
proaching  Jewish  holidays.  Eggs  reached  a  new 
low  level  for  the  season  with  supplies  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  wool  market  was  somewhat  more  ac¬ 
tive. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  Baldwins,  ord..  75c  to  $1.50,  poorer  50c. 
Baldwins,  fancy,  $1.75  lo  $12.10:  large  extra 
fancy,  mostly  $2.25.  few  $2.50.  McIntosh,  ord., 
$1  to  $2.  best  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.50:  few  large 
extra  fancy  high  as  $3.  Various  odd  varieties, 
ord..  50c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Baldwins,  Me., 
unclassified,  $2.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  II..  A  grade, 
$4.50  to  $5.  Me.,  Spys,  A  grade,  $3.50  to  $4.50, 
poorer  $2.50  bbl. 

Asparagus.  ■ —  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Calif.,  erts.,  very  large.  $6  to 
$0.50:  large  mostly  $6,  small  to  medium,  $4.50 
to  $5  doz.  behs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  25  to  50c  bu.  box.  Texas,  erts., 
bchd.,  $2  to  $2.25;  few  $2.50,  poorer  lower. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish  ord..  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
Danish  few  sales,  75c  to  $1  100-ib.  sacks.  Fla., 
1%-bu.  hpr.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Texas,  erts.,  best, 
$1.75  to  $2:  poorer  lower.  Fla.,  Savoy,  mostly 
$1.25  lE-bu.  hpr. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  and 
Calif.,  bchd.,  fair,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  poorer  lower 
crate. 

Cucumbers.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  50  to  <i0  cukes,  mostly  $7,  few 
$7.50,  poorer  low  as  $4  std.  bu.  box;  24  cukes. 
$2.50  to  $3.25  carton. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.,  Ilowes,  best,  $4  to  $5; 
poorer  lower  %  -bbl.  crt. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native,  18  heads,  h.h.,  75  to  90c;  few, 
$1  std.  l)u.  box;  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best 
$3  to  $4:  poorer  low  as  $2.25  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive.  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Mich.,  50  to 
70c  50  ibs.  N.  Y.,  mostly,  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer 
75c  100  lbs. 

Fotatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine.  100  lbs.,  best,  $1.75  to  $1.85  bag.  I>.  E. 
I.  Mts.,  best,  $1.75  to  $2  90-lb.  bag.  Idaho 
bakers,  few  sales.  $2.75  to  $3  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good;  40 
to  50  bclis.,  Native,  h.h.,  ord.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
fancy,  $2  to  $2.25;  few,  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  li.li.,  C  to  8c  lb.  Calif.,  outdoor 
$2.50  to  $3  40-lb.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
Texas,  best,  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
slow.  Native,  blue  and  green  Hubbard,  mostly 
00c  to  $1  bill.;  small  lots,  1  to  l’ic  lb.;  $15 
to  $20.  few  lower,  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light.  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Quality  only  fair.  Florida  fair,  $2 
to  $3  0-bskt.  crt.  Mex.,  lugs,  ord.,  $2  to  $2.75; 
few  best,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  purple  tops,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu. 
box.  1*.  E.  I.,  Rutabagas,  mostly  75c  to  $1 
50-lb.  sack. 

Ilay. — Supplies  heavier,  mostly  lower  grades, 
demand  good  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy.  $20.50; 
eastern,  $18  to  $23.75:  clover  mixed,  red,  $24.50 
ton;  No.  1  Alfalfa,  leafy,  $29  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras,  30c; 
firsts,  27%  to  29%e;  seconds,  25%  to  20c  lb. 

Eggs.  — -  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  25c;  white  extras,  23  to  24c: 
fresh  eastern.  23  to  24c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  light,  demand  fair. 
Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  25  to  20c;  3  to  3%  lbs., 
24  to  25c;  natives,  26  to  27c;  stags,  4  to  5  lbs., 
20  to  25c;  broilers,  few  sales,  45c;  roosters,  19 
to  20c  9).  Live  fowl  steady,  25  to  20c;  Leg¬ 
horns,  24c;  roosters.  10c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.  held, 
22  to  23c;  fresh,  16%  to  !7%c;  western  held, 
21%  to  22% c ;  fresh.  16  to  16%e  lb. 

Dried'  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $0  to 
$6.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $6  to  $6.50;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11: 
Lima.  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

AA’ool. — Market  steady,  demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved,  prices  firm. 

Grease  Basis. —  Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  31c; 
clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing,  26  to  27c; 
clothing.  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 
24c;  clothing.  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing,  23 
to  24c;  clothing.  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  70  to 
75c;  _^lo;tlilngJ...55.  to  offc:  %  blood,  combing,  57 


to  60c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing, 
42  to  45c;  clothing,  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  38  to  40c;  clothing,  35  to  37c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  65  to  68c;  clothing,  58  to  60c;  % 

blood,  combing,  59  to  62c;  clothing.  53  to  55c; 
%  blood,  combing,  49  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to 
48c;  %  blood,  combing,  42  to  45c;  clothing, 

37  to  40c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly  50c 
lower,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $7  to  $7.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  of  butcher  cattle  barely  nor¬ 
mal,  vealers  light,  market  generally  steady 
with  a  week  ago,  demand  fair  for  better  grade 
offerings,  rather  slow  for  lower  grades. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $0;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $2.50  to  $5. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice,  $6  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common,  $4  to  $6. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  fully 
steady,  some  sales  slightly  higher,  demand  fair 
for  better  grade  selections,  rather  slow  for 
others.  Choice,  head.  $110  (o  $130;  good.  $75 
to  si  10;  medium,  $50  to  $70;  common,  $40 
to  $50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Mild  weather  lias  caused  egg  prices  to  become 
slightly  easier.  Live  poultry  is  in  light  supply 
and  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs. — Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  34  to  35c;  tubs,  32  to  33c; 
firsts.,  29  to  31c;  undergrades,  20c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  18c;  longhorn,  18  to  19c; 
brick,  20c;  brick  Swiss,  27c;  limburger,  30c. 
Eggs,  easy;  nearby  fancy,  26  to  27c;  grade  A, 
23  to  25c;  grade  B,  22  (o  23c;  grade  C,  19  to 
20c;  nearby  at  mark,  21  to  25c;  western,  20 
to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  24 
lo  27c;  chickens,  32  to  35c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
21c;  capons,  40  to  45c;  ducks.  24  to  26c;  geese, 
16  to  17c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
firm:  fowls,  19  to  25c;  springers,  20  to  24c;  old 
roosters,  15  to  16c;  ducks,  24c;  geose,  16  to  17c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  unclassi¬ 
fied.  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Greening,  $1.50  to 
$1.65;  Baldwin,  $1.60  to  $1.65;  AVealthy,  $1.35 
to  $1.50;  Jonathan,  Snow,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  King. 
$1.50  to  $2;  Rome  Beauty,  McIntosh,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  Northern  Spy,  $2  to  $2.25;  Delicious, 
$2.50  to  $2.75.  Potatoes,  firm;  home-grown,  bu., 
S5  to  90c;  150-lb.  bag,  $2.15  to  $2.00;  Fla.,  bu., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $10.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.25;  marrow,  $6.50;  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  easy;  home-grown,  bu..  75  to 
85e;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  45  to  GOe;  Spanish, 
crate.  $1.40  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25 
to  $4;  Fla.,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  pears,  Cal.,  box, 
$2.65  to  $3;  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $4.25; 
strawberries,  Fla.,  ql.,  41  to  43c. 

A'egetables.- — Anise,  Tex.,  crate.  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
artichokes.  Cal.,  crate.  $3  to  $3.25;  asparagus, 
Cal.,  crate,  $5.50  to  $7;  beans,  Fla.,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $6;  beets,  bu..  40  to  45e; 
broccoli,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  Brussels 
sprouts,  Cal.,  drum,  $5  to  $6;  cabbage,  bu..  35 
to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  35  to  00c:  cauliflower.  Cal., 
crate,  $2;  celery,  doz..  60  to  90c;  cucumbers,  2- 
doz.  box,  $2.75  to  $3.50;  endive,  lb..  25  to  30c; 
escarole,  Fla.,  hamper,  $1.40  to  $1.50:  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $0  to  $7:  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  75c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  05  to  90c:  parsnips,  bu., 
50  to  00c;  peas,  Mex..  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50; 
peppers.  Fla.,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  radishes, 
doz.  belis.,  18  to  25c;  rhubarb,  5-11).  crate,  40 
to  G5e;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  $1;  squash,  bu.,  55  to 
65e;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  10-ib.  bskt.,  $2.10  to  $2.25; 
turnips,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  firm;  new  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.75  to  $1.90;  old,  90c  to  $1.25;  sugar, 
lb..  25  to  35c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $18 
to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw.  $10 
to  $10.50;  wheat  bran,  carlo!.  ton,  $23.50; 
standard  middlings,  $22.50;  red-dog.  $25.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  30  per  cent  protein.  $31.50;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $33.50;  hominy.  $25.30; 
gluten.  $29.70;  oatfeed,  $10.50;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $5;  Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $14.50:  clover, 
$10  to  $10.50.  C.  H.  B. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  arrival  of  Spring  is  shown  in  the  greater 
variety  of  fresli  fruits  and  vegetables  offered  for 
sale  on  the  Philadelphia  market  during  the  past 
week.  Shipments  from  Southern  States  are  in¬ 
creasing  daily,  and  the  shipping  points  are 
gradually  shifting  northward  as  the  season  pro¬ 
gresses.  Supplies  of  apples  were  generally  mod¬ 
erate  and  the  market  was  steady  for  good  qual¬ 
ity  marks.  Demand  was  limited  to  good  and 
fancy  offerings,  and  ordinary  quality  stork  went 
unnoticed  by  the  trade.  Nearby  Staymans  sold 
for  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  bushel,  while  Romes  and 
A'orks  brought  $1.25  to  $2.  Poorer  stock  of  all 
varieties  sold  as  low  as  $1  per  bushel.  Truck 
receipts  of  nearby  Staymans  in  %-bu.  baskets 
brought  85c  to  $1.10,  with  a  few  extra  fancy 
up  to  $1.25.  Most  sales  of  Delicious  were 
quoted  at  90c  to  $1.25,  and  Romes  at  75c  to  $1 
per  %-bu.  basket.  Fancy  Pennsylvania  Stay- 
mans  sold  for  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  bushel  and  New 
Aork  Baldwins  in  light  receipt  brought  $1.40 
to  $1.50.  Old  cabbage  was  generally  dull,  with 
New  York  sacked  Danish  bringing  75c  to  $1 
per  cwt.  The  new  cabbage  market  weakened 
under  heavier  receipts.  Florida  half-barrel 
hampers  sold  for  $1  to  $1.15  compared  with 
$1.25  to  $1.50  the  week  previous.  Texas  round 
stock  in  100-lb.  crates  brought  $2  to  $2.10.  TIte 
onion  market  was  weaker  with  most  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  showing  only  ordinary  condition.  New 
York  100-lb.  sacks  yellows  sold  for  $1.10  to 
$1.25  for  good  quality  marks  of  medium  to  large 
sizes,  while  poorer  stocks  were  down  to  90c 
to  $1.  Michigan.  Indiana  and  Ohio  stock  was 
of  ordinary  quality  and  brought  $1  to  $1.25. 
Nearby  beets  were  steady  at  75  lo  90c  per  %- 
basket,  while  Texas  bunched  stock  was  steady 
at  $2  to  $2.10  per  crate.  Nearby  carrots  con¬ 
tinued  steady  at  25  to  50c  per  % -bushel 
basket,  while  new  stock  from  Texas  was 
barely  steady  at  $2.15  to  $2.65.  Pennsylvania 
dandelion  greens  were  weaker  under  heavy  sup¬ 
plies  and  sold  at  $1.25  to  $2  per  %-bu.  basket. 
Nearby  scallions  were  more  plentiful  and  weak¬ 
ened  to  50  to  75c  per  100  bunches,  while  water¬ 
cress  from  Maryland  and  Y'irginki  brought  2  to 
4c  a  bunch.  Kale,  from  the  Norfolk  section  of 
Virginia,  moved  slowly  at  $1  to  $1.2.)  per  bar¬ 
rel.  Broccoli  greens  continued  in  light  receipt 
and  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel.  Nearby 
leeks  brought  2  to  3c  a  bunch.  The  spinach 
market  was  slightly  weaker  with  Texas  bushels 
selling  At  90o  to  $1.25.  Hothouse  radishes  were 
unchanged  at  2  to  4c  a  bunch.  The  first 
radishes  from  South  Carolina  were  reported  at 
$2  to  $3.10  per  bushel  hamper  depending  upon 
the  quality.  Mushrooms  were  in  fairly  liberal 
supply,  and  some  of  the  offerings  were  of  ordi¬ 
nary  quality.  The  best  whites  brought  65  to 
90c  per  3-lb.  basket,  with  poorer  buttons  and 
spots  down  to  25  to  50c.  Trading  in  the  sweet 
potato  market  continued  dull  with  very  few 
price  changes.  New  Jersey  %-bu.  baskets  of 
No.  1  yellows  brought  $1.50  to  $1.65,  with  a 
few  fancy  marks  up  to  $1.75.  Delaware  and 
Maryland  stock  remained  steady  at  $1.75  to  $2 
with  a  few  fancy  up  to  $2.10  a  bushel.  Yams 
held  steady  at  $1.75  to  $1.00  per  bushel.  The 


dull  condition  seems  to  persist  in  the  white  po¬ 
tato  market,  with  a  slow  demand  and  limited 
trading.  Truck  receipts  of  nearby  Round 
AA’hites  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  100-lb.  sack. 
Maine  Green  Mountains  were  in  light  supply  and 
brought  $1.90  to  $2  per  100-lb.  sack.  Idaho 
Russets  sold  mostly  at  $2.40  to  $2.50  per  100-lb. 
sack.  The  new  potato  market  weakened  slight¬ 
ly.  with  Spaulding  Rose  in  double  head  bar¬ 
rels  from  Florida  selling  at  $7  to  $8  for  U.  S. 
No.  1  and  $6  to  $6.75  for  No.  2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

There  was  a  fairly  active  inquiry  for  fresh 
eggs  of  good  quality  and  the  market  was  fairly 
steady  for  the  past  .ew  days.  Supplies  seemed 
to  have  been  under  better  control  than  for  some 
time,  and  buyers  had  more  confidence  in  the 
situation.  The  slight  decline  during  the  week 
was  seasonal  in  nature  and  in  no  sense  can  it 
be  said  to  have  been  a  break  in  the  market. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  sold  at  21  to  22e;  with  most 
sales  at  21c  at  the  close.  Fresh  firsts  also  de¬ 
clined  2c  and  sold  at  20%e.  Fancy  eggs  in 
cartons  brought  28  to  31c,  while  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  candled  eggs  sold  mostly  at  26  to 
28c  at  the  close. 

The  market  on  live  fowl  opened  firm  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  satisfactory  condition  under  rela¬ 
tively  light  receipts  and  a  fairly  active  demand 
for  tine  quality  marks.  Colored  fowls  in  bar¬ 
rels  brought  25  to  26c  per  lb.,  a  slight  advance 
over  the  previous  week’s  quotations.  Some  of 
the  chickens  offered  were  of  staggy  quality  but 
most  sales  were  made  at  unchanged  figures, 
namely  31  to  33c  per  lb.  Fancy  broilers  were 
liberal  and  weak,  with  Plymouth  Rocks  bring¬ 
ing  37  to  38e  and  mixed  colors  34  to  36c.  The 
dressed  poultry  market  was  generally  firm,  with 
a  fairly  active  demand  absorbing  the  moderate 
receipts  at  satisfactory  figures.  Fowls  were  in 
light,  supply,  with  fresh-killed  stock,  weighing 
4  to  6  lbs.,  selling  at  25  to  26e.  Chickens  were 
staggy  at  19  (o  21c,  with  some  lower.  Capons 
were  scarce  and  firm  for  desirable  sizes.  Old 
roosters  were  in  light  receipt  and  held  steady 
at  IS  to  20c. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

The  bulk  of  the  hay  receipts  continued  to  be 
of  ordinary  quality  and  moved  slowly.  Fine 
quality  bay  was  scarce  and  in  demand.  Best 
feeding  bay  sold  at  $25  a  ton.  while  the  poor¬ 
er  quality  brought  $23  to  $24.  Sample  con¬ 
tinued  dull  at  $12  to  $14.  Straw  was  generally 
in  light  supply  and  firm,  with  wheat  straw  at 
$12  to  $12.50,  oat  straw  at  $12  to  $12.50  and 
rye  straw  up  to  $12.50  to  $13  per  ton. 

J.  M.  F. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good . $8.15®$8.75 

Medium  .  6.85®  8.15 

Common  . 5.50@  6.85 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,  good .  8.25®  8.75 

Medium  .  7.15®  8.25 

Ileifers.  500  to  850.  good  .  7.00®  8.25 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00®  7.00 

Cows,  good  . 5.00®  6.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00®  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.65®  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc..  good,  beef  .  5.00®  5.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.50®  5.00 

A’ealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  eh....  7. 00®  10. 00 

Medium  .  5.00®  7.50 

Cull  and  common  .  2.50®  5.50 

Calves,  250  to  350.  good  and  ell....  5.00®  7.50 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00@  5.00 

IIOGS 

Lt.  its.,  140  to  100.  good  and  oh .  .  .  ,$S.50@$8.75 
Lt.  wts.,  100  to  180,  good  and  ch..  8.55®  8.75 

ISO  to  200.  good  and  ch .  8.00®  8,75 

Mod.  wts..  200  to  220.  good  and  ch.  8.45®  8.75 

220  to  250.  good  and  ch .  8.20®  8.55 

Hvy.  wts..  250  to  290.  good  and  ch. .  8.00®  8.30 

290  to  350,  good  and  ch .  7.70®  8.10 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500.  mod.  and  gd.  0.25®  7.00 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch _  8.00®  8.50 

SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  good  and  ch . $9.00®10.00 

Medium  .  7.75®  9.00 

91  to  100.  mod.  and  ell .  7.25®  9.25 

All  wts..  common  . 0.25®  7.75 

AVetliers.  90  to  120,  med.  and  good.  4.25®  0.25 

Ewes,  90  to  120.  med.  and  eh .  3.30®  5.00 

120  to  150.  med.  and  eh .  3.25®  4.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com .  1.75@  3.50 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AVholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt.,  9  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  regis¬ 
tered,  $200  to  $300;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades, 
choice,  $100;  cows,  fresli  milk,  grades,  good, 
$80  to  $90;  cows,  fresli  milk,  grades,  medium, 
$00  to  $75:  cows,  fresli  milk,  grades,  common, 
$45  to  $55:  beef  cows  and  bulls,  $0  to  $9;  veal 
calves,  milk-fed,  choice,  $10  to  $18;  veal 
calves,  milk-fed,  good  to  medium,  $10  to  $14; 
hogs,  heavy,  dressed,  100  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  bogs, 
light,  dressed,  100  lbs.,  $9  to  $10;  fowls,  heavy, 
live,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  chickens  for  roasters,  lb., 
28  to  30c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  20  to  22c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special  and  certified,  (it.,  18  to 
20c ;  milk,  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to 
12c;  cream,  heavy  and  special,  qt.,  80c  to  $1; 
butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  20  to  32c; 
butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  20  to  28c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  20  to  28c:  cheese, 
part  skim,  lb..  22  to  25c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb., 
10  to  12c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  25  to  29c; 
fowls,  dressed,  lb.,  31  to  35c;  chickens,  roasters, 
lb.,  38  to  40c;  ducks,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  apples, 
choice,  eating,  lb.,  7  to  8c;  apples,  cooking,  lb., 
4  to  5c;  spinach,  pk.,  18  to  20c;  parsnips,  lb., 
4  to  5c;  onions,  lb.,  1%  to  2c;  turnips,  lb.,  1% 
to  2c;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  50c.  F.  A.  C. 


According  to  geologists,  Australia  is 
one  of  the  oldest  existing  land  masses. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Outletol 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  AVrite  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

Tliis  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  SI.,  New  York 
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Three  Generations 
of  Successful  Growers 
Have  Used  Hammond’s 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

Through  fifty  years’  experience  we 
have  developed  brands  which  are  safe, 
effective  and  economical. 

Hammond’s  Slug-Shot 

Famous  since  1880.  Effective  against 
leaf-eating  insects. 

Hammond’s  Grape  Dust 
A  Copper-Sulphur  Dust 

Protects  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  Violets, 
Chrysanthemums,  Melons,  Cranberries, 
Onions,  etc.,  from  mildew  and  rust. 

Hammond's  Thrip  Juice 

Tlirips,  Soft  Scale,  Aphis,  Midge  and 
certain  other  insects  of  this  class  yield 
to  this  efficient  contact  spray. 

Hammond’s  Copper  So'utio.n 

For  Black  Spot  and  Rust  on  Roses,  To¬ 
mato  Blight  or  Rot,  etc. 

Hammond’s  Weed  Killer 


9  /t  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
P(OW£  v  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurse- 
r%  «  tferies,  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymenf 

Seeds m  easy  terms 

CultlVateSlHandles  Field  and  Truck 
_ il  .1  Crop  Tools,  Runs  Belt 
MOWS HdU  \  Machines.  Walking 

andLawnsVsli;;:^ 

Gives  ample  Power  for  thorough 
work.  Rugged  and  Reliable.  1 

CATALOG  FREE 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan 

STANDARD  ENGINEeCO. 

New  York,  N.Y 

146  Cedar  St. 


Minneaoolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St. 


A  New  Tractor  From 
Your  Old  Ford 


Easy  To  Build=We 
Tell  You  How 

Make  powerful  tractor 
out  of  your  Model  "T"  or 
“A"  Ford,  or  Chevrolet 
with  SHAW  Tractor  Equip* 
mant.  If  you  hare  no  old 
auto  you  can  pick  one  up  for 
$5.00  to  $25.00.  We  tell  vou  how 
to  build  New  HIGH  ARCH  Model 
with  30  Inches  clearance;  Htradriles  1  or  2  rows  of  corn  and  other 
crops.  Cultivates,  plows,  seeds,  discs,  etc.  Runs  belt  machin¬ 
ery.  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  LOW  PRICE!  Write  for 
FREE  literature!  Also  information  on  SHAW  DU-ALL  Garden 
Tractors.  Generous  offer  to  Agents. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  4704  Center  St.,  GALESBURG,  KANS. 
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Greatest  Values- Lowest  Prices^ 

DIIR  ART  F  Roof  Four  house  or  barn,  with 
Edwards  Metal  Roofing,  and 
It's  roofed  for  good  I  Fire-proof,  rust-resist¬ 
ing,  lightning-proof,  wind  and  weather-proof. 
Puro  steel,  painted  or  galvanized,  or  Edwards 
famous  rust-resisting,  copper-bearing  steel. 

RFAIJTIFI  If  Stylos  for  every  purpose 
DEJiUlirUL  and  effect_  Shlngie3  (ln. 

dividual,  cluster,  Spanish  tile).  Sheets  (plain 
or  corrugated,  v-crimped  or  standing-seam). 

FfONOMIfAT  roll  our  steel,  make 
LWnVMIbrtL  our  roof3  and  seI1  dI_ 

rect  to  you  at  amazingly  low  factory  prices. 

SEND  US  YOUR  ROOF 
MEASUREMENTS.  Get  our 
quotation,  FREE  SAMPLES 
and  Roofing  Book  173. 


The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
423-473  Butler  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(B) 


Two  Potato  Growers 

Chas.  B.  Holton,  of  Westminster,  Vt., 
whose  farm  is  in  Walpole,  N.  II.,  and 
Chas.  A.  Pearl,  of  Loudon,  N.  H.,  have 
each  made  the  honor  roll  in  the  New 
Hampshire  300-bushel  Potato  Club  for 
four  successive  years,  Mr.  Holton's  aver¬ 
age  yield  totaling  429  bushels  and  Mr. 
Pearl’s  413  bushels.  During  this  period 
neither  man  has  been  lower  than  fourth 
from  the  top  of  the  group  in  the  State 
in  yield  and  each  one  has  had  the  cham¬ 
pionship  cup  once. 

During  this  four-year  period  each 
grower  has  met  situations  that  might 
have  caused  a  severe  slump  in  yield  had 
their  methods  been  less  careful.  One  of 
the  fields  that  Mr.  Holton  selected  for 
potatoes  in  1930  was  badly  infested  with 
quack  grass.  He  plowed  it  immediately 
after  haying  in  1929,  and  harrowed 
through  the  Fall  to  control  this  trouble¬ 
some  weed.  Although  his  labor  record 
shows  10  tractor  harrowings  for  this 
field,  his  yield  of  47G  bushels  there  (lur¬ 
ing  1930  indicates  that  his  efforts  were 
not  misplaced. 

In  August  1929  Mr.  Pearl’s  potato 
field  was  infested  with  a  severe  outbreak 
of  both  aphides  and  leaf  hoppers.  He 
added  nicotine  to  bis  spray  to  combat 
tbe  aphides,  increased  the  lime  in  the 
Bordeaux  to  cause  greater  shading  of 
the  leaves  and  prevent  hopper  burn, 
and  doubled  the  number  of  sprays  thence¬ 
forward.  His  potatoes  were  still  growing 
when  we  checked  his  yield  on  October  5, 
to  find  that  be  had  the  -highest  yield  in 
the  State,  thereby  winning  the  champion¬ 
ship  cup  for  that  season.  Both  growers 
use  certified  seed,  large  quantities  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  practice  other  up-to-date  po¬ 
tato  methods,  although  potato  growing  is 
not  the  major  farm  enterprise  of  either 
man.  Knowing  just  what  to  do  when  an 
emergency  arises,  is  characteristic  of 
both  these  men,  as  their  yield  records 
indicate.  f.  s.  prince. 


Ohio  Spraying  Details 

T.  II.  Parks,  Ohio  State  University 
entomologist  says  that  sulphur  sprays 
may  be  made  by  mixing  6!4  gallons  of 
liquid  lime-sulphur  in  50  gallons  of  water, 
by  adding  15  lbs.  of  dry  lime-sulphur  to 
50  gallons  of  water,  or  by  mixing  12 y2 
lbs.  of  soluble  sulphur  in  50  gallons  of 
water.  For  oil  sprays  it  is  best  to  use  a 
3  per  cent  homemade  or  commercial  oil 
emulsion.  The  miscible  oils  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  according  to  the  manufacturers’ 
directions. 

Either  the  sulphur  or  oil  spray  is  ef¬ 
fective  in  controlling  scale  if  applied 
thoroughly  to  all  parts  of  the  trunks  and 
branches.  European  red  mites,  one  of 
the  worst  pests  of  Northern  Ohio,  are 
controlled  by  the  oil  sprays,  but  not  by 
sulphur  sprays.  As  oil  sprays  may  in¬ 
jure  the  foliage  if  applied  in  the  delayed 
dormant  period  after  the  leaf  tips  sepa¬ 
rate,  it  is  important  that  the  oils  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  dormant  period.  Most  oil 
sprays  cannot  be  combined  with  lime- 
sulphur,  but  all  will  mix  with  Bordeaux 
for  use  on  peaches  to  control  scale  and 
peach  leaf-curl.  When  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  a  2-3-50  Bordeaux  is  applied. 

Dormant  or  delayed  dormant  sprays 
do  not  control  green  aphis  satisfactorily 
and  are  not  very  effective  in  controlling 
orchard  plant  lice.  Rosy  aphis  is  best 
controlled  by  adding  1  y2  pints  of  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  to  200  gallons  of  any  of 
the  lime-sulphur  sprays.  It  is  applied  in 
the  delayed  dormant  period. 
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American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333W.30thSt.,iv.Y. 
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Planting  Onion  Sets 

Wishing  to  plant  some  onion  sets  and 
wanting  to  get  'them  as  near  four  inches 
apart  as  possible,  I  was  at  a  loss  as  how 
to  do  this. 

After  studying  some  time,  I  took 
string  I  wished  to  use  and  wound  it 
around  a  4x4  taking  care  that  no  strand 
overcrossed  any  other  strand.  Then  I 
took  some  red  paint  and  painted  each 
corner,  when  dry  I  took  it  off  the  piece 
of  scantling  and  it  had  a  paint  mark 
every  four  inches.  Of  course  anything 
could  be  set  in  any  multiple  of  four  too. 

Some  variation  could  be  had  using  a 
different  sized  block  or  two  colors  of 
paint  but  the  4x4  answered  my  purpose 
as  it  was  just  what  I  wanted.  ir.  s. 

Ohio. 


Also 

ORCHARD  BRAND 


GROW  “FANCY”  FRUIT.  Keep  that  purpose 
in  mind.  Y ou  can’t  control  the  weather,  but  you 
can  use  weather  and  temperature  conditions  to 
time  your  spray  and  dust  applications  for  great¬ 
est  effectiveness.  Frequent  cultivation,  after  the 
blossoms  have  fallen,  will  destroy  brown  rot 
spores  otherwise  disseminating  from  fallen 
mummied  fruit.  "Cash  Crops”  tor  1931  is  full  of 
just  such  practical  suggestions. 


Oil  Emulsion 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution; 

1*  m 

Bordeaux  Mixture 

In  1 

Arsenite  of  Zinc 

fiP;  </}  f  -• 1 

Bj  v*  :  w 

Calcium  Arsenate 

m;  p  v 

M  v  ar 

Jr  v ' 

Ask  us  to  send 
your  copy  right 
away. 
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DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 


Paradichlorobenzene 
Bordeaux  Dusts 
Sulphur  Dusts 

"Fungi" — "85-15"— "90-10"— etc.,  etc. 


Dry  Lime  Sulphur 


I  GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IWJFFMO  PITTSBURGH  IOS  ANGEIES  CHICAGO  PROVIDENCE  PHILADELPHIA 

CLEVELAND  ST  LOUIS  THE  NICHOLS  CHEMICAL  CO.,  LTD ,  MONTREAL  DENVER  SANERANCISCO 

I  I’d  like  a  copy  of  "CASH  CROPS"  for  1931.  Mail  mine  to: 

I 

Address . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


N  Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hatiek 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
stalk.  All  year usefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  etc 
Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Authorities  agree  that  fresh 
mixed  BORDEAUX  is  most 
effective,  and  most  adhesive 


Mason,  in  his  invaluable  handbook  on  crop  protection  states: 
‘‘Bordeaux  Mixture  is  the  one  spray  which  if  used 
in  any  considerable  quantities,  should  always  be 
made  on  the  farm  ...  it  should  be  used  fresh.” 

Now,  that  many  leading  plant  pathologists  have  thoroughly  tested 
and  approved  the  new  “Instant”  method  of  preparing  fresh  Bordeaux, 
no  labor  or  time  element  remains  to  deter  growers  from  using 
Bordeaux  in  its  most  effective  form. 

To  insure  uniform  strength  and  purity,  use  only 


Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 


The  Standard  of  Quality — 99%  Pure 

Our  new  booklet  “Bordeaux  Mixture,  its  Preparation  and  Use,”  giv¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  preparing  Bordeaux  by  both  the 
“Instant”  and  the  “Standard”  methods,  will  be  mailed 
FREE.  Send  name  and  address  for  your  copy. 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

40  Wall  St.  230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York  Chicago 

. . .  •  ~~  1  1  . . .  TBIAMr.ll!  BRAND 


One-Row,  Two-Row  and  Three-Row 

POTATO  PLANTERS 

Assisted- Feed;  Automatic -Feed. 
Seed  Hoppers  Interchangeable 

Fertilizer  Attachments  Available  for 
Both  High  and  Low  Analysis  Fertilizers 

Convertible  disc  covering  gangs  for  ridge  or 
shallow  covering  In  the  furrow.  Shallow  covering 
in  the  furrow  increases  yieldj  due  to  quicker  germ¬ 
ination,  better  weed  control,  and  less  severity  of 
Rbizoctonia.  Automatic  Planter  has  adjustable 
pickers — plants  small,  medium  or  large  seed — with 
the  same  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Does  not  bruise 
or  crush  seed. 

Write  today  for  complete  description 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  1230  York,  Pa. 


IRON  AGE 


Two-Row  Automatic  Planter 
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Recollections  of  a  New 
England  Childhood 

PART  II 

In  a  corner  of  our  closet,  there  hung 
some  ancient  garments  known  as  ‘‘berry¬ 
ing  dresses."’  Arrayed  in  these,  along 
with  our  oldest  shoes  and  stockings,  we 
toiled  happily  for  many  hours,  immune  to 
stains  and  tears.  Wild  strawberries  of 
priceless  flavor  gemmed  the  sunny  pas¬ 
tures  in  which  we  crouched  or  squatted, 
patiently  hulling  as  we  picked,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  eat  a 
single  berry. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  discover  in  a 
certain  angular  and  short-tempered  per¬ 
sonage  known  to  us  as  “Polly,”  a  tech¬ 
nical  trespasser  upon  our  very  best  berry 
patches.  Nothing  was  said,  however, 
since  in  those  Arcadian  days  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  hopelessly  “mean”  to  claim  prop¬ 
erty  right  in  the  wild  bounty  of  woods 
and  fields.  My  father's  trout  stream  and 
his  woodcock  covers  were,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  freely  resorted  to  by  one  and 
all.  Indeed,  he  was  no  sportsman. 
Rather,  in  many  a  golden  and  fortunate 
October,  before  the  fatal  chestnut  blight 
had  decimated  our  forests,  he  beat  off 
the  burs  for  us  children,  thus  permitting 
us  to  fill  our  baskets  in  advance  of  roving 
boys  and  yet  more  enterprising  squirrels. 
As  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  a  well-salted 
chestnut  boil  was  the  invariable  sequel. 

Our  home  was  a  low-browed  Dutch 
farmhouse  dating  back  to  1800  or  earlier. 
The  land  had  once  been  claimed  by  Robert 
Livingston  of  New  York,  who,  angered 
by  the  refusal  of  the  first  settlers  to  pay 
any  rent  after  they  had  purchased  it  of 
the  Indians  for  15  pounds,  pulled  down 
and  burned  their  cabins.  One  is  glad 
that  these  sturdy  pioneers  nevertheless 
plucked  up  heart  to  refuse  his  arrogant 
overlordship,  and  rebuilt  their  homes  in 
more  substantial  fashion.  The  immense 
central  chimney,  inhabited  by  scores  of 
sooty-winged  swifts  whose  mournful  cries 
resounded  in  nesting-time,  boasted  four 
plain  fireplaces,  of  which  two  were  in  con¬ 
stant  use.  Now  and  then,  some  unfledged 
birds  tumbled  down  the  flue,  making 
known  their  predicament  hy  a  curious 
buzzing  sound,  somewhat  louder  than  the 
whirr  of  a  rattlesnake.  It  was  quite  the 
regular  thing  with  us  children  to  rescue 
them.  Placed  upon  the  sloping  roof  at 
the  back,  they  would  cling  with  tenacious 
claws  until  succored  by  their  wildly 
screaming  parents. 

The  yawning  mouth  of  the  kitchen  fire¬ 
place  was  used  for  stovewood,  and  the 
disused  brick  oven  nearby  generally  held 
a  bushel  or  so  of  ashes.  We  occasionally 
begged  mother  for  "just  one”  old-fash¬ 
ioned  baking — at  Thanksgiving,  say — but 
this  she  declined  to  attempt.  I  have  some¬ 
times  coveted  for  her  the  crowning  grace 
of  a  whimsical  and  gay  adventurousness, 
which  might  have  made  of  her  marital 
partnership,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  a  perpetual  fairy  tale.  For 
this  fortunate  gift  was  my  father’s  and 
went  along  with  a  perfectly  genuine  and 
disinterested  love  for  the  “early  Amer¬ 
ican.”  His  diffident  and  quite  unobtrusive 
relish  shames,  in  retrospect,  the  extrava¬ 
gant  fashion  of  today.  It  was  his  endear¬ 
ing  habit  to  haunt  country  auctions,  from 
which  he  never  returned  without  a  load 
of  “junk,”  bid  in  for  a  few  pennies,  and 
usually  banished  by  mother  to  the  barn 
attic  or  the  woodshed.  Finding  none  to 
admire,  he  smilingly  submitted  to  banter 
upon  one  more  amiable  weakness.  Well 
indeed  would  it  be  for  our  bank  accounts 
if  his  collection  had  not  long  since  been 
dispersed ! 

Even  in  the  days  when,  with  a  child  s 
uncritical  enthusiasm,  I  held  my  home  to 
be  perfect  and  unique,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  gather  that  its  primitive  domestic 
arrangements  had  from  the  first  appalled 
a  more  than  commonly  exacting  and  in¬ 
experienced  bride.  Several  of  the  cham¬ 
bers  were  unheated,  the  other  rooms 
boasting  wood  stoves,  and  water  for  all 
purposes  must  be  carried  in  buckets  from 
the  pump  several  rods  from  the  back  door. 
Milk,  butter  and  other  perishables  could 
only  be  kept  “down  cellar.”  Churning 
was  done  by  hand  from  wrinkled  skins  of 
cream  skimmed  off  shallow  tin  pans,  and 
bread  baked  three  times  weekly,  after 
making  potato  yeast  with  meticulous  care 
and  kneading  the  heavy  dough  for  the 
obligatory  twenty  minutes.  Great  wash¬ 
ings  made  burdensome  by  the  bulky  un¬ 
derwear  then  in  vogue,  to  be  rubbed, 
boiled,  sudsed,  rinsed,  blued  and  hung  out 
to  dry,  kerosene  lamps,  to  be  filled, 
trimmed  and  cleaned  daily  such  were 
some  of  the  routine  tasks  confronting  a 
dainty  and  ease-loving  city  girl !  Small 
wonder  perhaps,  if  she  often  sat  down  in 
the  heart  of  confusion  to  relieve  her 
feelings  by  a  “good  cry”  ! 

Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  recall  that  love 
and  pride  and  a  strong  native  wish  to 
excel  in  every  undertaking  came  near 
to  conquering  even  such  mountain-high 
obstacles.  This  fastidious  young  lady  be¬ 
stirred  herself  to  go  down  to  New  York 
for  perhaps  the  first  cooking  class  organ¬ 
ized  there  by  a  famous  Parisian  chef.  She 
not  only  maintained  a  lifelong  reputation 
for  fancy  dishes,  but  her  butter  and  her 
bread  became  faultless,  prize-winning 
products,  and  her  ideas  of  a  suitable 
regimen  for  children  would  even  pass 
muster  today. 

She  sewed  beautifully,  and  indeed  mas¬ 
tered  in  time  most  of  the  household  arts, 
if  failing  to  practice  them  with  the  rigid 
system  and  strict  economy  expected  of 
the  New  England  farmer’s  wife,  even  be 


she  a  “lady”  as  well!  For  servants, 
whether  green  Irish  damsels  from  Castle 
Garden  or  untrained  Yankee  “help”  were 
as  unreliable  as  they  were  cheap.  I  have 
watched  mother  manufacture  soft  soap, 
dry  sweet  corn  and  apples,  try  out  lard, 
prepare  sausage  and  head  cheese,  and  put 
up  choice  preserves,  as  well  as  knit 
stockings,  cut  and  sew  carpet  rags,  reno¬ 
vate  mattresses  and  pillows,  quilt  or  tie 
“comforts,”  put  down  carpets  and  even 
hang  wallpaper.  Her  cherished  house 
plants  were  a  source  of  much  pleasure, 
and  of  occasional  grief  as  well  on  zero 
mornings  when  even  a  thick  blanket  of 
newspapers  had  failed  to  protect  their 
beauties.  A  deep  cupboard  reaching  from 
floor  to  ceiling  in  the  dining-room  was 
given  over  to  her  delicate  wedding  china, 
touched  faintly  with  blue  and  gold.  We 
children  looked  upon  it  with  awe,  and  all 
my  life  those  fragile  shapes  have  been 
associated  in  my  mind  with  her  ready 
tears.  No  doubt  they  symbolized  that 
elegance  and  distinction  which  she  never 
ceased  to  crave  in  the  midst  of  rustic 
simplicity — hence  each  tiny  crash  as¬ 
sumed  in  our  eyes  the  proportions  of  a 
household  tragedy. 

Weather,  on  any  farm,  is  naturally  of 
first-rate  importance,  and  its  more  ec¬ 
centric  phases  are  doubtless  among  the 
things  that  a  country  child  never  forgets. 
I  recall  one  morning  late  in  May  when 
enough  snow  fell  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
actual  sleighing !  The  grass  glittered  un¬ 
naturally  green  beneath  its  untimelj 
shroud,  and  some  of  the  trees  and  vines 
lost  their  early  foliage  to  be  replaced 
by  a  tardy  second  crop  in  June. 

About  1S72  or  1873  there  descended 
upon  us  a  really  memorable  midwinter 
storm.  With  noses  glued  to  the  cold 
pane,  we  children  excitedly  watched  from 
the  front  windows  the  struggles  of  an  oc 
casional  passer-by  with  the  growing 
drifts  and  the  white  turmoil  of  the  air. 


Finally,  one  abandoned  his  cutter  and 
barely  contrived  to  stable  his  horse  in 
our  barn.  My  father  wrapped  his  head 
and  shoulders  in  an  old  shawl  and  went 
out  in  aid  of  the  woman  and  child,  and 
the  wffiole  family  were  glad  to  accept  our 
hospitality  for  the  night. 

Day  dawned  upon  a  dazzling  expanse 
of  white  unbroken  by  fence  or  stone  wall 
— only  the  tip  of  the  whip  in  its  socket 
indicating  the  buried  sleigh  !  Soon  neigh¬ 
bor  Whitbeck’s  hearty  voice  and  towering 
figure  appeared,  to  lead  the  pageant  of 
men  and  ox-teams  in  that  necessary  com¬ 
munity  task  known  as  “breaking  out  the 
roads.” 

Clearly,  there  is  more  than  one  coin 
in  which  farming  may  be  made  to  “pay.” 

ELAINE  GOODALE  EAST5IAN. 


Relative  Durability  of  Various  Woods 

We  are  often  asked  as  to  the  resistance 
to  decay  of  untreated  wood  exposed  to 
weather.  J.  Oscar  Blew,  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  College  of  Forestry,  gives 
the  following  tabulates  as  the  result  of 
experiments ;  commercial  white  oak  being 
taken  as  100  per  cent. 

Cedar  (Eastern  Red)  juniper  ...150-200 


Cedar,  southern  white .  80-100 

Cedar,  other  species  . 125-175 

Cypress,  bald  . 125-175 

Douglas  fir  (dense)  .  75-100 

Douglas  fir  (average  mill  run)  ..  75-  85 

Fir  (the  true  firs)  .  25-  35 

Hemlock  .  35-  55 

Larch,  western  .  75-  85 

Pine,  jack  .  35-  45 

Pine,  longleaf,  slash  .  75-100 

Pine,  Norway  .  45-  00 

Pine,  pitch,  sugar  .  45-  55 

Pine,  shortleaf  .  00-  80 

Pine,  So.  Yellow  (dense)  .  50-100 

Pine,  western  white .  65-  80 

Pine,  white  .  70-  90 


Pine,  western  yellow,  pond  lob- 
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lolly,  lodgepole  .  35-  50 

Redwood  . ......125-175 

Spruce,  Engelmann,  red  Sitka, 

white  .  35-  50 

Tamarack  .  75-  85 

Yew,  Pacific  (western)  .  170 

Ash  .  40-  55 

Aspen  .  25-  35 

Basswood  .  30-  40 

Beech  .  40-  50 

Birch  .  35-  50 

Butternut  .  50-  70 

Catalpa  . 125-175 

Chestnut  . 100-120 

Cottonwood  .  30-  40 

Elder,  pale  .  25-  35 

Elm,  cork  (rock)  slippery  .  65-  75 

Elnq  white .  50-  70 

Gum,  black,  cotton  (tupelo)  ...  30-  50 

Hickory  . 40-  55 

Locust,  black  . 150-250 

Locust,  honey  .  80-100 

Magnolia,  evergreen  .  40-  50 

Maple .  40-  50 

Mulberry,  red  . 150-200 

Oaks,  red  oak  group  .  40-  55 

Oaks,  white  oak  group .  100 

Oak,  chestnut  .  70-  90 

Osage  orange  . 200-300 

Poplar,  yellow .  40-  55 

Sycamore  .  35-  45 

Walnut,  black . 100-120 


Fraud  in  Sale  of  Land 

A  sold  B  some  property  and  gave  a 
quit  claim  deed.  B  failed  to  file  deed.  A 
again  sold  to  C,  filed  deed  and  perfected 
title.  No  papers  were  served  on  B.  B 
had  no  open  possession  but  had  property 
assessed  to  him  and  paid  taxes  on  it. 
Can  B  recover  property  or  purchase  price 
and  taxes  from  A?  A. 

New  York. 

B  can  recover  from  A  such  damages  as 
he  may  have  sustained  by  the  transaction. 

N.  T. 


E 


very  farmer’s 
pocketbook  ebeers 

RED  TOP 

Even  if  Plymouth  <t>  RED  TOP  BINDER  TWINE  cost 
much  more  than  its  present  moderate  price,  you’d  still 
find  it  much  less  expensive  than  ordinary  binder  twine. 
For  it’s  in  the  harvest  field  that  RED  TOP  saves  you 
money.  It  saves  your  time — your  grain — your  temper. 
Thousands  of  farmers  have  found  this  true.  That’s  why, 
every  year,  farmers  in  steadily  increasing  numbers  turn 
to  the  use  of  RED  TOP. 

RED  TOP  BINDER  TWINE  is  made  by  the  Plymouth 
Cordage  Company,  makers  of  the  famous  Plymouth 
Rope — known  the  world  over  as  the  finest  rope  that 
can  be  made — “the  rope  you  can  trust.”  And  RED  TOP 
TWINE  has  won  a  similar  reputation.  It  is  backed  by  a 
company  with  107  years  of  experience  in  selecting  and 
spinning  rope  and  twine  fibers.  Ask  for  RED  TOP  and 
get  these  six  advantages — 


O 

© 

© 


LENGTH — Full  length  to  the 
pound  as  guaranteed  on  the  tag. 

STRENGTH — Less  breaking,  less 
wasted  time,  less  wasted  grain. 

EVENNESS — No  thick  or  thin  spots 
— no  “grief.” 


© 

© 


SPECIAL  WINDING  —  No 
tangling. 

INSECT  REPELLING— You 
can  tell  hy  its  smell. 

MISTAKE-PROOF-Printed 

ball  insures  correct  use. 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  PLYMOUTH  ROPE  AND  BINDER  TWINE 
North  Plymouth,  Mass,  and  Welland,  Canada 


PLY  M  OtTH 

the  six-point  binder  twine 
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Notes  from  the  Catskills 

Just  at  present  Spring  seems  to  be 
very  far  behind  indeed.  The  first  snow 
fell  before  Christmas,  and  it  has  been 
accumulating  ever  since,  as  there  has 
been  very  little  thawing  weather  but 
every  few  days  a  few  inches  more  of 
snow,  and  sometimes  much  more  than 
a  few  inches.  The  third  week  of  Febru¬ 
ary  brought  milder  weather  and  a  thaw, 
but  Winter  soon  resumed  activities  Avith 
renewed  vigor  and  what  with  high  winds 
and  more  snow  the  roads  are  worse  than 
at  any  other  time  this  season.  It  has 
been  only  by  the  most  strenuous  effort 
that  our  road  has  been  kept  open.  It 
has  been  a  common  and  almost  daily 
occurrence  for  the  man  who  hauls  the 
milk  to  shovel  his  way  out.  He  lives 
two  miles  farther  back  on  the  hill,  and 
for  some  time  has  left  his  truck  over 
night,  at  the  next  farm  adjoining  ours, 
bringing  his  milk  that  far  with  horses. 
Sleighing  on  the  State  road  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  once  in  a  while,  therefore  it  is  not 
practical  to  make  the  whole  trip  with 
the  horses.  In  fact  if  the  wind  keeps 
up  there  will  be  no  getting  out  for  any¬ 
one  tomorrow.  It  will  be  an  all-day  job 
shoveling  out.  What  to  do  with  the  snow 
is  becoming  a  question.  Tonight  the 
banks  on  the  sides  of  the  road  were  as 
high  as  a  room,  and  beginning  to  fall 
back.  Undoubtedly  the  vast  amount  of 
snow  that  has  accumulated  will  relieve 
the  water  situation.  In  many  places  it 
has  melted  away  leaving  an  air  space 
between  the  ground  and  the  snow  above. 
There  being  no  frost  in  the  ground  the 
moisture  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  springs 
and  wells  long  dry  are  reported  started 
again. 

The  first  job  of  importance  with  many 
farmers  in  this  section  in  Spring  is  the 
tapping  of  the  sap  bush.  Present-day 
methods  seem  to  be  much  the  same  all 
ever  the  country,  wherever  maple  syrup 
is  made.  Of  course  there  are  still  many 
small  bushes  where  the  sap  is  boiled 
down  in  open  pans  over  an  arch,  but 
for  the  most  part  evaporators  are  used. 
I  have  never  seen  sap  boiled  down  in 
the  large  kettles  such  as  some  write 
about.  Grandfather  boiled  in  pans  as  did 
my  father  and  we  have  used  pans  for 
a  time  since  coming  here,  but  for  the 
past  few  years  have  used  an  evaporator. 
Several  have  spoken  of  our  method  of 
emptying  the  gathering  tank.  The  sled 
in  which  it  is  fastened  is  halted  beside 
the  road  and  the  sap  run  through  the 
leader  to  the  storage  tank  at  the  sap 
house  several  rods  down  the  hill.  The 
sap  house  is  not  a  fancy  affair,  being 
quickly  and  cheaply  built  of  car  doors 
bought  from  the  feed  dealer.  In  some 
ways  it  is  nicer,  perhaps  more  romantic, 
to  have  the  sap  houses  in  the  bush  (I 
suppose  I  should  be  more  up-to-date  and 
say  maple  orchard  instead  of  sap  bush), 
but  when  there  is  only  one  person  to 
watch  the  boiling  sap  and  attend  to  all 
the  other  chores  too,  it  is  much  more  con¬ 
venient  to  have  it  located  near  the  other 
farm  buildings. 

Warm  sugar,  maple  wax  and  new 
syrup  on  hot  cakes;  one  should  always 
eat  butter  on  the  cakes,  and  it  is  a  sure 
test  of  whether  the  butter  is  fresh  or  not ; 
the  maple  products  are  always  the  same 
whether  made  in  modern  evaporators  or 
in  pans,  provided  one  takes  enough  pains 
with  the  latter,  but  I  wonder  if  the  young¬ 
sters  get  as  much  fun  out  of  it?  Would 
they  think  of  boiling  eggs  in  a  nice  new 
up-to-date  evaporator,  or  roasting  a  hen 
over  the  coal?  We  used  to  pop  corn 
after  the  pans  were  taken  off,  and  I 
think  will  have  to  try  it  again  some  day. 

The  boys  have  built  some  kind  of  a 
shack  down  by  the  brook  and  are  fond 
of  trying  their  skill  at  out-door  cooking. 
Their  favorite  dish  is  stew,  made  on  the 
spot  with  meat,  potatoes,  carrots  and 
onions,  but  sometimes  they  fry  meat  or 
eggs  and  cook  potatoes  to  eat  with  their 
bread  and  butter.  They  tried  making 
cocoa  once  but  got  the  lid  on  the  pail 
too  tight  and  it  blew'  up  so  they  lost 
most  of  their  cocoa.  On  one  occasion 
one  of  them  had  an  excellent  view  of  one 
of  the  woodpeckers  that  have  been  puz¬ 
zling  us  for  some  time.  One  member  of 
the  family  said  of  one  it  was  the  biggest 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  woodpecker  he 
had  ever  seen;  another  said  it  was  as 
“big  as  a  crow.”  From  the  boys’  de¬ 
scription  of  it  we  identified  it  as  a 
northern  pileated  woodpecker.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  17  inches  long.  Quite  a 
bird ! 

Now  that  cauliflower  is  raised  in  so 
many  sections  of  the  Catskills,  getting 
the  hotbed  ready  is  one  of  the  necessary 
jobs  of  early  Spring.  There  is  always  a 
shortage  of  early  plants,  but  last  year 
the  shortage  was  acute  owing  chiefly  to 
maggots  destroying  the  seed,  so  they 
never  came  up.  We  bought  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  plants  from  different  growers.  Three 
thousand  from  one  man  cost  us  $30.  He 
had  a  preference  for  Super  Snowball. 
They  are  early  and  all  of  them  head 
about  the  same  time.  One  of  his  remarks 
was  “Watch  ’em  head.”  We  watched 
them  but  none  of  the  early  plants  did 
well  owing  to  lack  of  moisture,  and  formed 
poor  “flowers”  before  the  plants  were 
full-grown  or  mature.  From  that  one 
experience  with  Super  Snowball  we  de¬ 
cided  that  Catskill  Snowball  was  more 
satisfactory.  In  fact  we  haven’t  tried  any 
other  strain  that  suits  as  well. 

Mr.  B.  of  whom  we  bought  those  plants 
spent  the  previous  Winter  in  Florida 


raising  crops  for  market,  then  came  north 
to  grow  cauliflower.  Quite  an  idea  when 
one  hasn't  a  dairy !  He  had  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  with  his  beds,  ster¬ 
ilizing  the  soil  in  pans  o\er  an  old  sap 
arch.  A  little  later  truckloads  of  plants 
from  greenhouses  in  cities  outside  the 
cauliflower  section  came  through ;  prices 
for  plants  were  $10  a  thousand  at  first 
but.  later  they  wore  lower. 

One  man  from  whom  we  bought  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  late  plants  built  a  small 
greenhouse  in  which  to  start  his  early 
plants.  He  had  Erfurt.  While  having  a 
larger  head  than  Catskill  Snowball  they 
do  not  have  so  nice  a  head  ;  at  least  that 
was  our  opinion.  They  lack  the  depth 
of  the  latter  being  rather  shallow.  Owing 
to  the  drought  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if 
our  late  plants  would  go  the  way  of  the 
early  ones  but  they  stuck  it  out — -an  oc 
casional  light  shower  helped  and  in  some 
way  they  managed  to  make  full  growth 
before  heading.  They  were  late  about 
maturing,  but  that  was  a  good  thing  in 
a  way,  as  prices  were  much  better  toward 
the  close  of  the  season  than  earlier,  when 
the  market  was  flooded  with  Colorado 
cauliflower.  We  lost  a  good  many  crates 
because  freezing  weather  came  on  before 
they  headed.  The  last  40  crates  shipped 
had  been  frozen,  but  did  not  show  it 
after  the  frost  had  drawn  out  of  it. 
Members  of  the  Bovina  Association 
shipped  in  iced  corn  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  but  stopped  much  earlier  than 
usual  because  it  took  so  long  to  get  a 
car  loaded  sufficiently  to  send  out.  A 
larger  part  of  the  late  crop  went  by 
truck  and  it  is  probable  that  all  of  it 
will  go  that  way  this  year. 

EDNA  M.  NORTHROP. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Sugar-making  Experience 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  “Spring 
Preparations,”  on  page  290,  by  Mrs.  F. 
L.  B.,  and  it  brought  to  mind  a  time  47 
years  ago.  My  husband  worked  in  a 
sugar  bush,  and  on  March  3  100  trees 
were  tapped.  There  were  two  or  three 
days  of  fine  weather  when  it  turned  cold, 
and  nearly  3  ft.  of  snow  fell.  This  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  last  week  of  the  month, 
when  it  grew  warmer,  and  after  the 
buckets  were  emptied  and  paths  made, 
the  sugar  making  was  resumed.  It  was 
no  small  matter  to  get  the  buckets  clear 
of  snow  and  ice,  but  it  was  finally  done. 

There  were  no  modern  facilities  at 
that  time,  but  much  extra  care  was  taken, 
and  everything  possible  done  to  make  a 
good  article.  The  syrup  was  strained 
through  several  thicknesses  of  white  flan¬ 
nel  and  that  it  was  marketable  in  every 
way,  was  proven  by  much  of  it  being 
sent  to  patrons  out  of  the  State.  This 
was  in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  snow 
was  slow  to  disappear  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  hills,  some  of  it  lasting  into  May, 
but  in  the  valley  wagons  were  freely  run 
in  April,  and  Spring  work  begun.  The 
large  sugar  grove  has  nearly  disappeared, 
the  greater  part  being  used  for  firewood. 
The  farm  so  finely  adapted  for  dairying 
is  now  a  large  chicken  farm,  where 
thousands  of  White  Leghorns  are  kept. 

MRS.  G. 


phuric  acid.  Be  careful  to  pour  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  into  the  solution.  If  the  skin 
is  dry  soak  it  until  soft.  Remove  all 
flesh  so  there  is  no  grease  on  it.  Soak 
until  tanned.  One  can  tell  when  it  is 
tanned  by  pulling  and  stretching  the 
skin.  Light  skins,  like  rabbit  or  squir¬ 
rel  will  be  -well  tanned  in  12  to  24  hours ; 
dog,  sheep  or  calf  two  or  three  days. 
Take  it  out  of  the  bath,  wash  through 
several  clear  warm  waters.  Hang  in  the 
shade  to  dry  hair  side  out.  When  partly 
dry  pull  and  stretch  it  every  way.  When 
dry  rub  it  smooth  with  a  block  or  pumice 
stone  or  rub  with  coarse  sandpaper 
tacked  on  a  block  of  wood. 

If  you  want  the  hair  off  soak  the  skin 
in  lime  water,  about  2  or  3  lbs.  of  fresh 
lime,  and  scrape  off  the  hair  as  soon  as 
you  can,  then  soak  the  skin  in  bran  wa¬ 
ter  until  the  lime  is  removed.  If  you 
want  to  soften  the  skin  after  the  lime  is 
removed  take  equal  parts  of  fish  oil, 
castor  oil  and  mutton  tallow  and  work 
in  the  skin. 

The  best  skins  for  gloves  or  mittens 
are  dog  skins,  woodchuck,  cat  and  very 
young  calf  skins.  j.  f.  keei.er. 

Florida. 


Tanning  Small  Skins 

In  1867  I  bought  a  patent  process  for 
tanning,  and  have  tanned  all  kinds  of 
skins  and  furs  from  squirrels  to  calf, 
sheep  and  colt.  It  is  as  follows : 

Put  one  peck  wheat  bran  in  10  gal¬ 
lons  soft  water ;  let  stand  until  it  is  well 
fermented,  then  add  7%  lbs.  salt.  Mix 
well,  then  add  2%  lbs.  commercial  sul¬ 


Teacher  was  going  to  give  an  object 
lesson.  “Tommy,”  she  began.  “Why 
does  your  father  put  up  storm  window's 
every  Fall?”  “Well,”  said  Tommy, 
“Mother  keeps  at  him  until  he  finally 
gives  in.” — Christian  Register. 


A  .judge  declares  that  home  life  needs 
Co-operation — who’ll  deny  it? 

’Tis  hard  to  bring  the  bacon  home 
And  then  to  have  to  fry  it. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Let  FARMALL  Cut  Your  Costs 


See  the 

McCormick-Deering 
Dealer  about 
the  New 

Three-Annual-Payment 

Plan 

TO  enable  more  farmers  to  re¬ 
duce  their  production  costs  to 
a  minimum  this  year  we  are  now 
authorizing  the  most  liberal  terms 
on  tractors  and  tractor-drawn  and 
operated  equipment  ever  offered 
by  this  Company.  By  these  new 
terms  any  good  responsible  farmer 
can  secure  any  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  tractor  at  once,  together  with 
equipment  to  be  used  with  it,  and 
spread  the  payments  over  a  period 
of  approximately  three  years. 

These  special  terms,  which  are 
made  to  help  place  agriculture  on 
a  more  profitable  basis  for  1931, 
are  authorized  for  a  limited  time 
only.  They  apply  to  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  10-20,  15-30,  and 
Farmall.  See  your  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  for  full  particulars. 


1831-1931 

McCORMICK  REAPER 
CENTENNIAL 


With  FARMALL  Power  and  Equipment 
Mr.  Elza  C.  Lawson,  Steward,  Illinois, 
keeps  corn  production  costs  on  his 
100  acres  down  to  14.5  cents  a  bushel 
Land  worth  about  $150  per  acre  Yield  per  acre,  50  bushels 


Days 

OPERATION 

Tract.  Cost 
at  $4.55 
Per  Day 

Labor  Cost 
at  $3.00 
Per  Day 

Total 

15 

Plowing  .... 

$  68.25 

$  45.00 

$113.25 

8 

Disking  (Twice)  - 

36.40 

24.00 

60.40 

2 

Harrowing  (Twice)  - 

9.10 

6.00 

15.10 

3 

Planting  (4-row)  .... 

13.65 

9.00 

22.65 

3 

Rotary  Hoe  .... 

13.65 

9.00 

22.65 

20 

Cultivating  (4  times) 

91.00 

60.00 

151.00 

10 

Plarvesting  (1-row)  - 

45.50 

30.00 

75.50 

$277.55 

$183.00 

$460.55 

Other  Costs 

Seed,  17  bushels  at  $3.50  per  bushel 
Share  of  general  farm  overhead 
Team  and  man,  10  days  (hauling) 
Machinery  other  than  tractor 
f  Total  Crop  Cost 


59.50 

4.00 

60.00 

139.23 

$723.28 


Yield  5,000  bushels — Cost  per  bushel,  14-5  cents 
Mr.  Lawson’s  Cost  per  Acre,  $7.23 

Government  Average  Cost  per  Acre  on  Corn  Belt  Farms  with  Similar 

Yields,  $16.33 


+Land  rental,  interest  on  investment  in  land,  and  land  taxes  are  not  included  in  these  costs.  If 
Mr.  Lawson  had  sold  his  corn  at  62  cents  a  bushel  (the  Government’s  Average  Illinois  Farm  Price  on 
Dec.  15,  1930,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  prices  prevailing  in  the  early  fall)  and  had  allowed 
himself  3  cents  a  bushel  to  cover  marketing  cost  and  #200.00  to  cover  amount  paid  out  for  taxes  on 
land,  his  corn  would  have  paid  him  a  profit  amounting  to  $2026.72,  or  a  return  of  13.5  per  cent  on  his 
land  investment.  This  return  could  be  greatly  increased  and  the  3-cents-per-bushel  marketing  cost 
saved  by  converting  the  corn  into  marketable  livestock. 


How  Do  These  Costs  Compare  With  Yours? 


W'HEN  you  own  a  FARMALL  Tractor  you 
have  the  original,  successful  tractor  for  row- 
crop  and  general  farming.  The  FARMALL  and 
Farmall  Equipment  give  you  exclusive  patented 
features  and  special  advantages  obtainable  only  in 
the  McCormick-Deering  line. 

The  Farmall  has  proved  itself  everywhere.  It 
does  the  work  of  6  to  10  horses  and  2  to  3  men. 
It  enables  one  man  to  farm  a  large  acreage  with 
no  outside  help.  In  a  10-hour  day  it  plows  7  to  9 
acres,  double-disks  18  to  25  acres,  and  drills  up  to 
45  acres.  With  a  2  or  4-row  planter  it  plants  from 
24  to  46  acres.  It  cultivates  2  or  4  rows;  with  a 
4-row  outfit  it  cleans  33  to  50  acres  a  day,  and,  in 


later  cultivatings,  50  to  65  acres.  It  rotary  hoes 
up  to  50  or  60  acres.  It  handles  all  haying  jobs, 
cutting  a  14-foot  swath  with  a  7-foot  Farmall- 
powered  mower  and  7-foot  trailer  mower  attached, 
and  it  also  pulls  rakes  and  loaders,  and  operates 
stackers.  It  operates  grain  and  corn  harvesting 
machines. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  FARMALL  and 
FARMALL  Equipment.  Their  owners  are  produc¬ 
ing  crops  at  costs  which  range  from  y2  to  y3  the 
government  average  for  farms  with  similar  yields. 
FARMALL  owners  make  a  profit  even  in  adverse 
years.  Plan  to  cut  expenses  this  year  with  the 
FARMALL — see  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

( Incorporated ) 

McCORMICK-DEERING  FARMALL 
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••  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  hy  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“For,  lo,  tlie  Winter  is  past.” 

OME  of  our  northern  country  is  still  tied  up 
Avith  snow  banks,  but  only  a  little  farther  south, 
plowing  and  seeding  and  planting  are  starting  or 
well  under  way,  and  in  a  month  or  less  most  of  us 
will  be  at  it.  Spring  comes  with  a  rush  in  our  ex¬ 
treme  north  when  it  gets  ready.  On  the  lighter 
soils  the  plow  is  at  work  while  occasionally  snow¬ 
banks  linger  in  the  fence  corners,  and  the  small 
blackbirds  and  bluebirds  are  active  picking  good 
things  out  of  the  fresh  furrows. 

* 

FLIES  are  carriers  of  filth  and  disease,  as  well 
as  being  a  nuisance  generally,  and  their  biting 
in  some  cases,  so  that  any  feasible  work  that  will 
get  rid  of  them  is  a  good  thing.  Texas  ranchers 
and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
carrying  on  an  actne  fly-trapping  campaign.  A 
local  association  co-operating  with  the  Government 
Bureau  of  Entomology  distributed  the  fly-traps  at 
the  rate  of  one  to  every  407  acres  and  caught  8,533 
quarts  of  flies  in  seven  and  one-half  months.  Many 
of  these  were  screw-worm  flies  and  fleece-worm  flies, 
two  pests  credited  with  a  $10,000,000  damage  to 
southwestern  livestock  in  a  single  year.  The  trap¬ 
pers  used  two  pounds  of  fresh  meat,  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  eight  cubic  centimeters  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  in  each  trap  for  bait  and  poisoning.  They 
renewed  the  bait  once  in  15  days  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  once  in  20  to  25  days  in  the  Fall  and  Spring, 
and  reneAved  the  water  every  7  to  9  days  in  Summer 
and  every  10  to  12  days  in  Spring  and  Fall.  Test 
catches  of  flies,  made  from  time  to  time  at  various 
distances  from  the  traps,  gave  an  indication  of  the 
effect  the  traps  had  on  the  number  of  flies  in  the 
region.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests,  the  entomolo¬ 
gists  estimated  that  the  normal  fly  population  of  the 
200  square  miles  was  234,531,000  flies,  or  1,172,000 
flies  per  square  mile. 

* 

ON  PAGE  426  is  reference  to  the  work  of  the  late 
John  Henry  Comstock,  for  many  years  profes¬ 
sor  of  entomology  in  Cornell  University.  To  many 
who  did  not  know  him  he  will  be  remembered  as 
author  of  the  “Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects,”  a 
700-page  volume  written  in  most  interesting  style, 
showing  the  personality  and  characteristics  of  these 
multitudes  of  creatures  so  clearly  that  the  reader  or 
student  never  forgets  them.  We  keep  a  copy  of  this 
book  in  a  garden  tool-house  with  the  hoes  and  rakes 
and  seeds  and  insecticides,  and  when  stopping  for  a 
minute’s  rest,  read  Prof.  Comstock’s  remarks  on  the 
absurd  tree  hoppers,  or  the  flat  bugs  or  assassin 
bugs,  or  some  other  form  of  varied  insect  life — and 
five  minutes  pass  before  we  realize  it. 

* 

AT  A  casual  glance,  those  pictures  on  page  425 
look  nearly  alike.  Closer  inspection  shows 
some  vacant  spaces  in  the  lower  box,  and  to  a  plant 
groAver  these  are  most  significant,  showing  the  work 
of  the  deadly  damping-off  fungus.  We  have  seen 
whole  frames  go  quickly  in  this  way,  in  spite  of  care 
in  airing  and  sanding.  The  plan  of  copper-plating 
the  soil  and  plants  is  one  of  the  great  horticultural 
developments.  Treating  the  seed  and  soil  Avith  fun¬ 
gicide  dusts  and  liquids  has  saved  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  from  much  trouble  and  loss. 

* 

'“pHE  value  of  milk  in  the  diet  of  both  children  and 
A  adults  is  generally  recognized,  and  science  con¬ 
tinues  to  find  neAV  reasons  for  using  it  freely.  Recent, 
experiments  in  the  South  ha  at  shown  a  new  use  for 
milk  in  treating  sufferers  from  anemia.  The  milk  used 
is  “metalized,”  being  treated  AA’itli  a  metallic  alloy, 


said  to  be  composed  of  iron  and  copper.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  still  incomplete,  but  the  anemia  sufferers 
taking  the  milk  shoAV  distinct  improvement.  We  all 
know  that  clean  wholesome  milk  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  growing  children  and  all  Avho  are 
under  weight  or  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Milk 
and  its  products  are  essential  to  a  Avell-rounded  diet, 
and  further  demonstration  of  its  value  to  anemic 
persons  will  be  of  interest,  not  only  to  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  to  all  working  for  the  physical  better¬ 
ment  of  our  people.  Our  good  old  friend  the  cow 
still  remains  the  benevrolent  step-mother  of  man¬ 
kind. 

* 

THE  American  people  are  conservative  and  pa¬ 
tient.  They  are  busy  making  a  living  and  not 
inclined  to  act  hastily  on  community  problems. 
Sometimes  this  gWes  them  the  appearance  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  vice  and  corruption,  but  once  convinced 
that  responsibility  rests  on  them,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  never  shirk  a  moral  responsibility.  Two  years 
back  a  large  bank  in  New  York  City  failed.  De¬ 
positors  lost  money.  The  incident  developed  a  scan¬ 
dal  in  the  State  Banking  Department.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Banks  Avas  accused  of  neglect. 
After  long  delay  he  Avas  indicted  and  convicted  of 
bribery  to  neglect  inspection.  It  Avas  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  laAv  Avas  at  fault,  and  not  enough 
money  available  for  inspection.  The  laAv  Avas  re¬ 
vised,  liberal  funds  for  inspection  were  provided, 
and  many  neAV  inspectors  employed.  Bank  failures 
of  which  depositors  had  no  warning  continued,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  sudden  failure  of  the  Bank  of 
United  States  in  December  last,  Avitli  its  60  branches 
and  subsidiaries.  Again  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Banks  is  accused  of  neglect  and  failure  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  laAv  by  the  investigating  attorney,  and 
suit  has  been  filed  against  him  in  the  civil  courts  to 
test  his  responsibility  for  losses  by  creditors  of  the 
closed  bank.  Again  new  statutes  ha  at  been  proposed, 
as  if  laws  could  take  the  place  of  official  vigilance 
and  duty.  With  all  this  there  developed  charges  of 
bribery  and  corruption  and  malpractice  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  judges,  and  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  New  York  City.  Complaints  Averc  also 
made  of  official  abuses  and  improper  influences  in 
other  city  functions.  At  first  the  administrative  of¬ 
ficers  of  State  and  city  attributed  these  complaints 
and  defects,  if  any,  to  individual  conduct.  But  as 
complaints  multiplied,  inquiries  and  trials  and  resig¬ 
nations  followed  until  formal  charges  were  filed 
against  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  The  proposal  of  the 
Legislature  for  a  general  legislative  investigation 
was  strenuously,  and  for  a  long  time  successfuly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  dominant  city  party  and  its  leaders,  and 
held  in  abeyance  by  an  element  in  the  opposing 
political  party.  The  increasing  abuses  revealed  by 
the  local  investigations  broke  doAvn  this  opposition 
and  the  Legislature  has  noAV  provided  for  a  wide  in- 
vestigation  of  the  whole  subject.  The  results  must 
be  awaited  before  passing  judgment.  The  point  that 
we  Avish  to  emphasize  is  that  deliberate  as  they  are 
to  the  point  at  times  of  apparent  indifference,  the 
American  people  ultimately  come  to  the  rescue  of 
moral  principles  and  demonstrate  their  capacity  for 
self-government. 

* 

LEAF  curl  is  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of 
the  peach,  often  causing  defoliation  and  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  fruit.  Spraying  during  the  groAving  sea¬ 
son  is  not  effectiA'e.  But  the  disease,  caused  by  the 
fungus  Exoascus  deformans,  is  easily  controlled  by 
one  dormant  spray  of  lime-sulphur  or  Bordeaux. 
The  spores  get  to  work  on  the  buds  as  soon  as 
started,  and  being  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  can¬ 
not  be  reached  by  any  spray  at  that  time.  A  thor¬ 
ough  treatment  before  any  groAvth  starts  is  effectHe. 
Until  this  Avas  learned  the  disease  caused  great 
damage. 

* 

FOR  several  years  aat  have  been  hearing  about 
increased  milk  production  in  the  South,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Winter  resort  sections.  The  article  on 
page  423  tells  something  of  the  deATlopment  of  this 
business  in  Florida  and  Cuba.  The  demand  for  milk 
is  large  enough  to  take  all  that  is  produced,  so  that 
the  “surplus”  question  is  not  a  factor.  As  the  pro¬ 
ducers  do  their  own  selling  mainly,  the  “spread”  be- 
tweeen  cost  and  retail  price  comes  nearer  to  going 
where  it  belongs  than  in  some  other  localities.  Dairy¬ 
ing  in  Florida  is  a  different  matter  from  Avhat  it  is 
in  our  natural  dairy  sections  of  the  North,  where  a 
score  or  more  of  adjoining  farms  keep  herds  of 
moderate  size — 20  to  40  cows.  There  it  is  a  spe¬ 
cialty,  with  large  farms  here  and  there  carrying  500 
to  1,000  coavs.  The  prices  received  for  milk  may 
look  attractive  to  an  outsider,  but  it  is  no  place  for 
one  to  go  Avith  the  idea  of  starting  a  small  dairy,  as 


is  done  in  the  North.  Perhaps  opportunities  of  the 
sort  may  be  found  there,  but  the  economics  of  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  on  the  side  of  large  dairies. 

* 

CE  pits  are  used  to  some  extent  in  Canada  and 
North  Dakota.  They  are  effective  only  where 
temperatures  far  below  zero  are  quite  frequent  dur¬ 
ing  Winter.  A  pit  about  nine  feet  deep  and  eight 
square  is  dug,  and  water  let  in  as  necessary  until  it 
makes  a  solid  cake.  Over  this  pit  a  small  building 
is  put,  and  through  an  opening  in  the  floor  cans  of 
milk  or  other  products  may  be  lOAvered  to  be  set  on 
the  ice.  Naturally  the  better  the  pit  is  protected  from 
sun  the  longer  the  ice  will  last.  The  plan  is  suitable 
only  where  there  are  no  lakes  or  ponds  nearby 
AAhere  ice  can  be  harvested.  At  the  government  ex¬ 
periment  station,  Mandan,  N.  D.,  pits  of  this  sort 
iArere  used  for  milk  and  cream  storage  147  days,  from 
early  May  to  late  September.  Milk  cans  on  the  ice 
maintained  temperatures  of  48  to  60  degrees. 

* 

Would  you  iet  me  know  if  there  is  any  method  of 
testing  out  vegetable  seeds  that  are  several  seasons  old, 
preparatory  to  planting?  t.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

HE  easiest  method  is  to  put  a  little  cotton  or 
soft  cloth  in  a  shallow  metal  box,  moisten  it, 
lay  on  the  seeds,  cover  with  a  wet  cloth  and  keep  in 
a  warm  place,  under  the  stoAT  or  near  it.  In  that 
Avay,  viable  seeds  will  sprout  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  the  percentage  that  grow  can  be  counted  better 
than  where  the  seeds  are  planted  in  earth. 

* 

RIED  fruits  shipped  from  this  country  last 
year  amounted  to  437,267,107  lbs.  More  prunes 
than  usual  Avent  to  France.  Apple  and  raisin  ship¬ 
ments  to  Denmark  increased,  and  there  were  small¬ 
er  than  usual  shipments  of  these  products  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  Canada.  The  United  Kingdom,  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Norway  all  bought  more  than  the  previous 
year.  The  total  value  of  all  our  exports  in  this  line 
was  $28,034,925. 

* 

ALE  for  cow  feeding  is  being  tried  in  Oregon, 
and  found  an  economic  succulent.  Vegetation 
groAvs  rank  in  parts  of  that  country,  and  the  sea¬ 
sons  are  long.  In  the  Willamette  Valley,  as  much  as 
18  tons  per  acre,  at  a  production  cost  of  $3.78  per 
ton  is  reported.  From  30  to  35  pounds  per  day  to 
a  cow  is  fed,  or  about  the  same  amount  as  of  silage. 
This  practice  would  be  suitable  only  on  rich  deep 
soil  Avith  mild  Winter  climate  and  ample  rain. 

* 

ORN  smut  is  a  troublesome  disease,  causing 
considerable  loss  of  ears,  and  making  the  fod¬ 
der  unwholesome.  Unlike  other  smuts  of  grain,  it  is 
not  carried  on  the  seed,  so  no  form  of  seed  treat¬ 
ment  can  handle  it.  It  is  usually  worst  on  SAA’eet 
corn.  There  are  two  points  of  importance  in  handl¬ 
ing  corn  smuts.  The  first  is  destruction  by  burning 
of  all  smutted  ears,  tassels  and  stalks.  To  make 
this  effectiA’e  it  should  be  neighborhood  Avork  be¬ 
cause  Avind  bloAA’s  the  smut  spores  from  farm  to 
farm.  One  neglected  field  may  keep  the  whole 
vicinity  infected.  The  next  precaution  is  not  to  put 
corn  two  years  in  succession  on  an  infected  field. 
The  common  farm  rotation,  Avliic-h  puts  corn  on  a 
field  only  once  in  three  or  four  years,  lessens  the 
damage  in  general  farming.  Truck  gardeners  who 
want  to  raise  sAveet  corn  year  after  year  on  the 
same  field  will  do  well  to  change  their  plans,  as 
the  spores,  Avhieh  winter  in  the  soil,  will  be  on  hand 
in  increased  numbers.  Whenever  possible  these 
smutted  pieces  should  be  snipped  off  before  they 
ripen.  By  walking  between  tAvo  itavs  Avith  a  basket 
on  one  arm  ,a  field  of  several  acres  can  be  covered  in 
a  short  time,  and  the  immature  smut  harA’ested 
while  the  pieces  are  small. 


Brevities 

A  fair  statement  of  the  rabbit  business — page  450. 

“Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves 
to  higher  things.” 

Cotton  ginning  up  to  March  20  totaled  13,929,941 
bales  of  500  lbs.  each. 

Those  are  real  “pigs  in  clover,”  and  other  grasses 
that  they  like — page  440. 

Freight  car  loadings  are  increasing.  Total  for  week 
ending  March  14  was  734.262. 

The  sap  is  now  dripping  from  thousands  of  trees. 
Hurrah  for  pancakes  and  new  maple  syrup  ! 

The  neAV  time  schedule  for  all  airplane  travel  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  California  is  31  hours.  Travelers 
will  have  breakfast  in  NeAV  York  and  dinner  over  Iowa. 

At  the  Avorld’s  grain  exposition  in  Regina,  Canada, 
in  1932,  14  grain  countries  will  take  part,  the  last  en¬ 
try  to  date  being  Estonia  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Its  total 
area  is  18.350  square  miles,  population  1,116,553.  It 
has  400  dairy  factories,  most  of  them  operated  co¬ 
operatively. 
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New  Federal  Wheat  Policy 

THE  Federal  Farm  Board  has  announced  that  the 
purchase  of  wheat  to  support  prices  will  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  1931  crop,  but  that  there  is  no  change 
in  the  policy  for  the  1930  crop  of  wheat.  It  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  has 
bought  and  is  buying  large  stocks  of  wheat.  It  can¬ 
not  go  on  indefinitely  buying  more  than  it  sells  and 
hold  the  wheat.  It  cannot  go  on  buying  above  the 
market,  pay  cost  of  storing  and  sell  below  costs.  To 
do  so  would  not  in  the  long  run  be  to  farmers’  in¬ 
terests.  Reduced  production  and  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  is  the  remedy.  This  is  the  beginning  of  Spring 
wheat  planting  and  farmers  are  warned  to  reduce 
the  acreage. 

The  board  does  not  give  its  holding  of  wheat,  but 
from  other  sources  it  is  reported  that  it  amounts  to 
200.000,000  bushels,  and  will  probably  reach  275,- 
000,000  by  the  end  of  the  1930  market.  It  was 
bought  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.25  to  70  cents  a 
bushel.  The  holdings  will  about  represent  the  sur¬ 
plus  wheat  just  before  the  1931  crop  begins  to  come 
on  the  market  in  June.  It  is  intimated  that  the 
holding  of  wheat  will  be  sold,  but  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cause  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  domestic 
and  world  prices. 

Former  Commissioner  Jardine  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  became  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  government  could  set  up  a  fund, 
name  a  price  for  agricultural  products,  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  few  purchases  at  that  price,  fix  the  minimum 
price  for  the  whole  country.  He  sold  the  theory  to 
many  people,  including  national  legislators.  The 
sum  of  $500,000,000  seemed  to  them  enough  to  put 
it  over,  and  the  frenzy  for  it  became  so  great,  no 
sensible  or  practical  suggestion  could  be  considered. 
Whether  the  members  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
liked  it  or  not  they  had  no  choice  but  to  try  it. 
Their  assurance  now  that  it  cannot  be  continued, 
and  that  in  the  end  it  would  not  be  to  the  interests 
of  farmers  to  do  so,  is  the  answer.  If  there  is  any 
better  way  to  stimulate  an  increased  production  of 
any  crop  than  to  promise  growers  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  buy  enough  of  it  to  maintain  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices,  the  better  plan  has  not  yet  been  pro¬ 
posed.  Proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  stimulus  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  estimate  that,  in  the  face  of  the  ap¬ 
peal  for  reduced  production,  the  1931  yield  will  ex¬ 
ceed  the  1930  crop. 


The  Federal  Farm  Board 

SII.  THOMPSON,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  presi- 
•  dent  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  has  been  appointed  by  President  Hoover  to  the 
vacancy  in  the  Federal  Farm  Board  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Alexander  Legge.  Mr.  Thompson  owns 
a  large  farm  in'  Illinois  devoted  principally  to  grow¬ 
ing  corn,  but  of  recent  years  he  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  organization  work. 

Edward  A.  O'Neil,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  who  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  federation,  has  been 
elected  president  to  succeed  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
Charles  E.  Hearst,  of  Des  Moines,  was  elected  vice- 
president  to  succeed  Mr.  O'Neil. 

At  the  same  time  Alexander  Legge,  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  while  on  vacation 
in  California,  was  elected  to  his  former  position  as 
president  of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
which  he  resigned  at  the  request  of  President 
Hoover  to  organize  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 


A  Tariff  Union 

ERMANY  and  Austria,  who  fought  together 
against  the  Allies  in  the  late  war,  disturbed  the 
xulers  of  the  world  last  week  by  the  announcement 
of  an  agreement  for  a  customs  union  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  In  the  treaties  following  the  war  both  of 
these  countries  agreed  not  to  form  any  kind  of  a 
political  union  and  to  maintain  their  separate  inde¬ 
pendence  and  sovereignity.  Some  have  looked  at 
this  customs  union  as  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  treaties.  But  these  two  countries  have  invited 
other  nations  to  join  with  them  in  the-  pact,  and 
they  remind  their  critics  that  at  most  it  is  only  a 
small  beginning  of  the  project  proposed  by  Premier 
Briand  to  improve  the  commercial  and  business  re¬ 
lations  of  the  European  states. 

It  is  expected  that  it  will  take  three  months  to 
work  out  the  details  of  the  treaty,  which  will  then 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  parliaments  of  both 
countries.  It  is  proposed  that  the  treaty  will  last 
three  years  after  which  it  may  be  terminated  on  one 
year’s  notice.  It  is  defined  as  a  uniform  customs 
and  trade  practice  agreement  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Each  country  will  maintain  its  own  tariff 
duties  with  other  countries,  but  trade  is  to  be  free 
between  Germany  and  Austria,  and  their  tariff  ap¬ 


plying  to  other  countries  will  be  regulated  jointly. 
The  total  receipts  from  custom  duties— tariff — is  to 
be  divided  on  an  equitable  scale  yet  to  be  de¬ 
termined. 

The  significant  thing  about  this  customs  union  is 
that  it  is  a  beginning  by  these  two  German-speaking 
nations  of  the  economic  and  probable  political  union 
of  the  states  of  Europe  proposed  by  Premier  Briand, 
of  France,  and  discussed  in  a  formal  conference 
some  months  back.  It  was  referred  to  at  the  time 
as  the  United  States  of  Europe.  One  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  was  free  trade  between  the  states  as  we  have 
it  here  in  the  United  States.  If  it  works  success¬ 
fully  between  these  two  states,  neighboring  states 
will  be  likely  to  join  the  union,  and  may  find  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  enlax-ge  the  treaty  to  cover  other  policies 
besides  the  tariff.  Common  interests  so  developed 
may  lead  to  a  strong  union  of  Central  and  South¬ 
western  Europe,  and  that  possibility  seems  to  have 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  states  in  Western 
Europe. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  selfish  and  political  am¬ 
bitions  back  of  this  proposal  that  at  this  distance 
we  are  unable  to  detect,  but  no  one  can  well  deny 
that  world  economics  are  out  of  balance.  Natural 
laws,  if  given  free  play,  do  not  get  into  a  muddle, 
and  if  this  customs  union  is  merely  an  honest  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  down  some  of  the  selfish  and  political 
systems  that  enable  4  per  cent  of  the  people  to  own 
80  per  cent  of  the  wealth  and  that  fills  the  world 
with  a  surplus  of  food  and  clothing  and  fuel  while 
900,000.000  people  are  hungry  and  cold,  we  may 
cherish  the  hope  that  this  modest  European  de¬ 
parture  may  open  the  way  to  a  more  extensive  de¬ 
velopment  of  economic  justice. 


An  Assessor  Talks  on  Taxes 

For  the  past  month  or  two,  the  question  of  taxation 
has  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  farm  press, 
and  the  daily  press,  also.  This  is  due,  possibly,  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  time  of  year  when  taxes  are  due,  and 
also  to  the  unprecedented,  and  I  believe  unwarranted, 
increase  in  the  tax  burden  during  the  past  ten  years. 

During  the  last  decade  it  has  been  my  privilege,  as 
well  as  my  duty,  to  observe  the  tax  question  from  many 
angles,  on  account  of  my  holding  the  office  of  town 
assessor. 

The  increase  in  taxes  was  unavoidable,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  account  of  the  demand  for  roads,  due  to  the 
advent  of  the  automobile.  About  1920,  or  shortly 
afterwards,  due  to  the  plentifulness  of  money,  the 
people  went  on  a  spree  of  extravagance,  both  private 
and  public.  They  permitted  the  appropriations,  both 
State  and  local,  to  increase  without  a  protest.  They 
sanctioned  the  wholesale  increase  in  salaries,  especially 
those  of  State  officers,  which  I  believe  was  fundamen¬ 
tally  wrong.  Our  forefathers  purposely  placed  the 
salaries  low  with  the  idea  that  the  honor  of  public  of¬ 
fice  compensated  for  the  lack  of  a  money  remuneration. 
They  feared,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  double  incentive 
to  public  office,  of  honor  and  a  high  salary  would  be  too 
tempting  to'  conniving  and  unscrupulous  men. 

While  the  salaries  of  the  county  and  township  of¬ 
ficers  have  not  increased  appreciably,  yet  these  officers 
have  managed  to  get  their  hands  a  little  deeper  into 
the  taxpayers’  pockets. 

The  total  tax  for  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  both  town¬ 
ship  and  county  in  1920  was  $764,843.35.  Of  this 
total  $166,330.66  was  the  county’s  quota  of  the  State 
tax.  $274,537.79  county  and  township  highway,  and 
$323,974.90  for  general  town  and  county  purposes. 

The  total  tax  for  1930.  the  present  tax  year,  due 
this  Winter  is  $1,632,485.59,  not  including  special  dis¬ 
trict  taxes  vi  the  townships,  or  an  increase  of  over  100 
per  cent  in  ten  year  in  Ulster  County. 

This  tax  for  the  support  of  town  and  county  gov¬ 
ernment  is  being  borne  by  real  estate.  The  burden  is 
too  great,  and  the  owners  of  farms  and  village  and  city 
homes  and  all  other  classes  of  property  owners  are  de¬ 
manding  relief.  The  railroads  and  public  service  cor¬ 
porations  are  suffering  as  much  as  the  farmers  from 
this  excessive  and  unjust  .tax  load.  But  their  share 
of  the  load  is  passed  on  to  the  people  generally,  in  ex¬ 
cessive  freight  and  passenger  rates,  tolls,  etc. 

The  politicians  talk  about  relief,  but  offer  no  remedy. 
The  Governor  promised  in  a  radio  address'  just  before 
election  to  investigate  the  tax  situation  with  a  view  to 
affording  some  relief,  but  in  his  message  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  I  failed  to  find  any -concrete  recommendation  to 
that  end.  He  has  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate. 
This  committee"  has  been  jn  existence  a  year,  I  believe, 
and  .all  they  have  to  offer  is  a  rumor  that  they  incline 
to  a'sales  tax.  The  people  are  tired  of  talk  and  investi¬ 
gations.  They  want  relief  from  the  excessive  and  un¬ 
just  tax  load  they  are  carrying.  Nero  fiddled  while 
Rome  burned.  The  Governor  talks  water  power  and 
soil  survey  and  everything  else  while  the  farms  are 
being  sold  for  taxes. 

I  offer  the  following  recommendations  to  reduce  and 
equalize  the  tax  on  real  estate : 

1.  — An  increase  in  the  income  tax  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  part  of  the  cost  of  county  government. 

2.  — The  Legislature  should  limit  boards  of  super¬ 
visor’s  in  their  appropriations  -to  a  stated  sum  per  $1,000 
full  valuation.  I  suggest  $5  per  $1,000  valuation  as  the 
limit. 

3.  — That  the  Legislature  amend  the  tax  law,  making 
it  mandatory  on  the  part  of  boards  of  supervisors  to 
accept  the  State  Tax  Commission’s  equalization  rates 
for  the  townships. 

4.  — That  the  Legislature  repeal  the  amendment  to  the 
highway  law,  that  placed  the  construction  of  county 
highways  jn  the  hands  of  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Highways  and  return  to"  the  Town  Superintendent 
of  Highways  the  duty  of  constructing  this  type  of  road. 

5.  — That  the  Legislature  repeal  the  amendment  to 
the  judiciary  that  permits  boards  of  supervisors  to 
create  a  new  court  to  handle  part  of  the  business  now 
handled  by  justices’  courts. 

6.  — That  the  Legislature  repeal  the  mortgage  tax  law. 
.  7. — That  the  Legislature  repeal  the  personal  property 
tax. 

Point  1. — The  total  cost  of  government  in  the  State 


of  New  York  is  approximately  75  per  cent  on  real  es¬ 
tate.  An  income  tax  is  the  fairest  tax  that  can  be 
levied  because  it  is  based  on  one's  ability  to  pay.  If 
one’s  income  decreases,  one's  tax  also  decreases.  Not 
so  with  a  farm.  It  may  be  through  no  fault  of  the 
farmer  that  the  farm  income  becomes  a  deficit,  yet  there 
is  that  big  tax  to  pay.  To  make  real  estate  bear  75  per 
cent  of  the  tax  burden  and  income,  and  other  sources 
of  taxation  only  25  per  cent,  is  like  making  a  boy  carry 
a  150-lb.  bag  of  meal  and  a  big  strong  man  walking 
alongside  with  a  50-lb.  bag. 

Point  2. — Everytime  a  public  revenue  is  increased  by 
higher  rates  or  from  new  taxable  sources,  the  extra 
money  is  spent  in  increased  appropriations  without  any 
attempt  to  relieve  real  estate.  I  believe  this  practice 
will  continue  until  a  limit  is  put  on  the  power  to  tax. 

Point  3. — We  assessors  have  heard  a  lot  about 
equalizing  the  tax  load  locally  by  seeing  to  it  that  all 
property  is  assessed  on  the  same  level.  I  consider  this 
?s  biggest  duty  the  assessors  have  to  perform.  But 
it  is  just  as  necessary  for  the  supervisors  to  adjust 
each  town’s  share  of  the  county  budget  fairly  and 
equitably.  Here  in  Ulster  County  it  is  rarely  done. 
Lister  County  has  14  towns  with  Republican  super¬ 
visors  and  six  towns  with  Democratic  supervisors.  The 
board  of  supervisors  increased  this  year's  county  budget 
$154,718.78  over  last  year’s  budget.'  Then  the  majority 
proceeded  to  place  $70,622.33  or  45  6/10  per  cent  of 
the  increase  on  the  six  Democratic  towns  that  have 
only  26  8/10  per  cent  of  the  equalized  value  of  the 
county.  Fourteen  Republican  townships,  representing 
44  2/10  per  cent  of  ‘otal  equalized  value  of  the  county, 
pay  36  2/10  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  the  budget  or 
$56,246.11.  The  city  of  Kingston,  representing  29  per 
cent  of  the  equalized  value  of  the  county,  pays  $27,- 
850.30  of  the  increase  in  the  budget  or  18  per  cent.  This 
unjust  apportionment  of  the  townships’  share  of  the 
county  budget  was  consummated  by  reducing  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  towns’  equalization  rates  and  increasing  the  Re¬ 
publican  townships’  equalization  rates.  In  other  words, 
it  was  penalizing  six  towns  for  electing  Democratic  su¬ 
pervisors  and  in  so  doing  striking  at  the  very  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  free  government.  Democrats  have 
been  known  to  do  the  same  in  counties  in  which  they 
control  the  board. 

As  long  as  the  equalization  rates  for  the  townships 
are  permitted  to  be  a  political  football  to  be  kicked 
about  at  the  whim  of  the  majority  party  controlling 
the  board  of  supervisors,  just  so  long  will  the  people 
have  an  unjust  and  inequitable  distribution  of  the  tax 
load.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  only  way  to 
correct  this  abuse  in  the  distribution  of  taxes  is  by 
making  it  mandatory  on  the  part  of  boards  of  super¬ 
visors  to  accept  the  State  Tax  Commission's  equaliza¬ 
tion  rates. 

Point  4. — The  change  in  the  system  of  constructing 
county  roads  from  the  town  superintendent  of  highways 
to  the  county  superintendent  was  brought  about  with 
the  idea  of  saving  the  taxpayers  money  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  type  of  highway.  Instead  of  saving  money 
it  is  costing  more  to  build  county  highways  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendent. 

Under  the  present  system  it  costs  from  $11,000  to 
$12,000,  or  roughly  a  third  more.  The  town  superin¬ 
tendent  is  elected  by  the  people  and  he  is  responsible 
to  them.  The  county  superintendent  is  appointed  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
reach  him.  The  town  superintendent  employed  local 
men  to  construct  the  roads  and  cut  the  brush.  Now 
men  come  20  miles  with  cost  of  transportation  added  to 
their  wages  besides  loss  of  time  in  travel.  Here  they 
come  at  9  to  9  :30  and  quit  work  at  3  :30.  Taxpayers 
pay  the  cost. 

Point  5. — The  new  court  increases  the  tax  burden 
and  is  one  more  blow  at  local  self  government.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  this  new  court,  which  is  a  court  of  rec¬ 
ord,  means  another  judge's  salary,  court  stenographers 
and  attendants  with  more  salaries  to  add  to  the  tax¬ 
payers’  burden.  This  court  is  to  take  over  part  of  the 
cases,  civil  and  criminal,  which  are  now  handled  by  the 
justices’  courts,  on  a  fee  basis,  with  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  people.  There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  this 
court  and  no  reason  for  its  creation,  except  to  add  an¬ 
other  expense  to  the  already  overburdened  taxpayers 
and  remove  local  self  government  a  little  farther  away 
from  the  peoxde.  The  law  creating  this  court  should 
be  repealed. 

Point  6. — The  idea  was  that  the  money  lender  would 
pay  the  mortgage  tax.  In  practice  the  borrower  pays  it 
and  pays  the  tax  on  the  full  assessed  value  of  the  real 
estate  besides.  It  is  loaded  on  the  man  least  able  to 
pay.  Like  the  sales  tax  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

Point  7. — From  the  very  nature  of  the  personal 
property  tax,  it  is  impossible  to  administer  the  law  with 
any  degree  of  fairness  and  justice.  Assessors  may  be 
conscientious  and  yet  fail.  The  personal  property  of  the 
farmer  is  in  sight,  of  others  it  may  be  in  a  locked  steel 
box.  .Since  all  admit  that  the  largest  portion  of  personal 
property  cannot  be  reached  and  its  owners  escape,  it  is 
a  gross  injustice  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  pay  it. 
That  part  of  personal  property  which  is  justly  taxable 
is  reached  by  the  income  tax.  A  tax  law  that  cannot  be 
administered  fairly  and  works  an  injustice  on  those 
whom  it  reaches  should  be  repealed. 

Thomas  Jefferson-  once  said  that  that  government  is 
best  which  governs  least,  and  I  believe  that  that  gov¬ 
ernment  is  also  best  which  taxes  least.  Let  me  quote 
again  from  Jefferson,  “No  government  should  take  from 
the  people  one  cent  more  than  is  needed  in  the  economi¬ 
cal  and  efficient  administration  of  its  affairs.”  Jeffer¬ 
son  also  said,  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.” 

New  York.  assessor! 


Live  Letter  from  Idaho 

It’s  “Springtime  in  the  Rockies”  or  at  least  just  west 
of  them?  Southern  Idaho  has  waked  up  from  its  Win¬ 
ter  sleep.  We  had  a  rain  three  nights  ago  that  made 
two-thirds  of  an  inch,  the  heaviest  rain  we  have  had 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  about  as  heavy  a  one  as  we  ever 
have.  Since  the  rain  the  grass  has  come  forward  re¬ 
markably  and  the  fields  are  getting  green.  Sheepmen 
are  shearing  their  flocks  and  putting  them  out  on  the 
range  and  they  say  the  feed  is  good. 

The  unemployment  situation  is  improving,  as  the 
big  sawmills  are  starting  up  and  the  work  on  high¬ 
ways  is  beginning  to  absorb  labor.  Farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  their  Spring  crops  in  the  ground,  although  what 
they  will  bring  is  problematical,  with  the  markets  in 
their  present  shape. 

There  is  a  more  hopeful  spirit  in  all  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Perhaps  this  is  only  natural  as  “Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast.”  you  know.  1  have  two 
Barred  Rock  pullets  that  laid  64  eggs  in  32  consecu¬ 
tive  days  and  are  doing  nearly  as  well  on  the  second 
30  days.  mieler  purvis. 

Gooding  Co.,  Idaho. 
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Part  of  our  flock.  The  big  eice  in  th 

that  we  look  carefully  beyond  outward 
promise  for  proof  of  desired  end.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  all  met  heavy  and 
persistent  producers  which  were  decidedly 
faulty  in  structure  desired.  All  this 
proves  nothing  against  the  certainty  that 
there  is  somewhere  an  ideal  of  physical 
structure  and  mental  harmony  wanted  in 
the  successful  dairy  animal.  This  must 
be  true,  else  chance  alone  governs  and 
results  achieved  by  such  a  host  of  skilled 
breeders  runs  counter  to  any  such  fal¬ 
lacy.  The  whole  problem  rests  on  right 
attachment  of  value  to  individual  parts. 

A  danger  met  is  that  some  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  udder  shape  and  attachment 
and  fail  to  see  the  small  round  barrel  or 
round  bone  in  leg.  While  food  and  water 
enter  chiefly  into  making  volume  of  milk, 


foreground  gave  us  triplets  last  year. 

me  an  acknowledged  practical  failure  in 
breeding,  his  heifers  lacking  in  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  profitable  cow. 

Between  the  stamp  of  masculinity  in 
head,  eye,  neck  and  alertness,  as  well  as 
harmony  and  strength  in  bodily  structure, 
in  a  bull  and  motherhood  as  unmistakably 
seen  in  the  unselfish  physical  make-up 
of  a  good  dairy  cow,  we  touch  the  ex¬ 
tremes,  yet  there  is  harmony  in  all  save 
sex  indications.  To  determine  these 
qualities,  which  are  behind  and  beyond 
outward  evidence,  calls  for  close  scrutiny 
and  well-balanced  judgment  the  result  of 
experience  sharpened  by  contact  with 
animals. 

In  the  stamp  of  the  face  and  the  size, 
color  and  expression  of  the  eye  one  will 
come  nearer  the  heart  of  the  problem 


Lambs  in  \ 

ing,  “This  satisfies  me  and  nothing  else 
would,”  yet  his  was  not  the  winning  cow. 

A  deep  love  of  animals  and  long  experi¬ 
ence  working  with  the  best  experts  in  all 
the  East  opened  my  eyes  to  the  value  of 
individual  parts  and  their  relation  one 
to  another.  Only  in  a  harmonious  whole, 
can  there  be  insured  the  maximum  of 
production  and  quality,  and  towards  this 
the  skilled  breeders  are  steadily  moving, 
as  illustrated  by  the  fast  multiplying  of 
numbers  entering  the  medal  class  in  so 
many  herds. 

It  may  be  that  in  failing  to  grasp  the 
full  significance  of  what  seems  trivial 
individuals  lose  sight  of  the  big  lesson 
involved  in  structure  and  the  relation 
part  must  bear  to  part,  yet  under  condi¬ 
tions  now  facing  the  live  dairyman  these 


e  Sunshine 

good  returns.  At  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  this  past  year  grain  fed  weaned 
lambs  on  pasture  greatly  stimulated 
gains.  For  each  $1  invested  in  feed  $2 
was  returned. 


Some  Farm  Livestock 

I  am  sending  picture  of  part  of  my 
live  stock. 

The  ewes  shown  are  part  of  the  flock 
of  13.  The  big  ewe  in  the  foreground 
gave  us  triplets  last  year.  In  1929  these 
ewes  gave  an  average  income  of  $17.38. 
Up  to  date  this  year  there  have  been 
eight  lambs  from  six  ewes.  The  lambs  are 
soaking  in  the  sunshine,  getting  the  vio¬ 
let  rays  and  all  the  other  good  things  the 
sun  has  for  them. 


Guernsey  Cow  with  First  Calf 


its  character  and  quality  are  determined 
by  factors  over  which  we  have  little  con¬ 
trol,  and  this  fact  is  not  always  given  due 
weight  in  fixing  values. 

Well  do  I  remember  a  cow  purchased 
when  a  boy,  decidedly  wanting,  yet  a 
persistent  milker  of  high  quality  product. 
She  was  narrow  in  the  face,  with  wall 
eyes,  and  small  eyes  but,  to  balance  these 
defects,  were  some  strong  parts,  and  the 
balance  of  the  whole  was  along  the  right 
line.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  would 
select  such  a  cow  to  breed  from,  because 
of  possible  if  not  probable  contrary  re¬ 
sults.  Years  later  when  awarding  prizes 
at  fairs  the  study  of  individual  parts  as 
related  to  a  symmetrical  whole  came 
clear.  Well  do  I  remember  a  registered 
bull  brought  into  the  ring  one  day.  His 
head  was  refined  in  every  respect,  barrel 
extremely  large,  quarters  long  and  light, 


than  in  other  portions  of  the  animal 
anatomy.  As  I  write  there  comes  the 
fact  that  in  all  the  years  assisting  or 
placing  the  awards  on  thousands  of 
horses  and  colts  only  one  was  ever  found 
where  we  were  forced  to  give  perfection. 
The  expert  with  whom  I  was  working, 
a  man  of  long  and  wide  experience  in 
buying  and  handling  horses  made  the 
award  after  long  and  careful  study.  If 
the  eye  speaks  such  a  language,  what 
shall  be  said  about  the  skin,  size  and 
shape  and  structure  of  the  udder  and  its 
surface  attachment  to  the  body,  the  width 
between  the  eyes  and  lengeli  from  base  of 
horn  to  the  eye  telling  of  room  for  brain 
development. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  expert  Jersey 
judge  at  one  of  the  larger  fairs  was  sud¬ 
denly  taken  sick  just  as  judging  was  to 
begin.  At  sea  the  officials  came  to  me 


and  said  I  must  go  in  and  place  the  rib¬ 
bons.  Not  being  a  breeder,  I  declined, 
but  finally  offered  to  meet  the  breeders  di¬ 
rectly  interested.  The  outcome  was  that 
the  awards  were  to  be  made  solely  from  a 
dairy  standpoint.  All  went  well  until  the 
class  for  aged  cows  was  reached.  Here 
were  seven  as  choice,  high-bred  animals 
as  ever  came  into  this  ring  and  what 
was  worse  for  the  judge  they  were  so 
alike  in  size,  conformation,  evidence  of 
producing  power  and  stamp  of  quality 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  discriminate. 
Finally  I  called  the  owners  together  and 
said  :  “If  I  am  to  make  this  award  it  will 
be  by  the  shape,  texture,  substance  and 
flexibility  of  the  udders  when  empty.” 
To  this  all  agreed  for  the  udders  were 
fully  distended.  When  milked  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  easily  solved.  Each  owner  fol¬ 
lowed  the  examination  of  the  udders  and 
confirmed  the  decision,  one  of  them  say- 


practice  does  not  cause  any  sacrific  in 
the  wool  clip,  but  helps  in  increasing 
returns  from  the  lambs. 

Some  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  replacement  of  the  fine  wool  breeding 
flock.  In  flocks  using  two  rams,  one-half 
of  the  ewes  may  be  bred  to  a  good  “C” 
type  ram  and  the  best  ewe  lambs  retained 
for  flock  replacement.  The  other  half  of 
the  flock  may  then  be  bred  to  a  mutton 
ram  for  the  production  of  market  lambs. 

When  ewes  have  sufficient  capacity  and 
are  good  milkers  it  is  best  to  flush  them 
at  breeding  time.  If  they  are  gaining 
rapidly  in  weight  at  the  time  they  are 
bred,  the  lambing  per  cent  will  be  in¬ 
creased. 

When  the  season  of  slack  pastures 
arrives  a  grain  mixture  should  be  fed 
the  lambs  if  forage  crops  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  Lambs  fed  a  grain  allowance  while 
on  old  bluegrass  pasture  usually  produce 


Grandmother  Tries  the  Tractor 


simple  lessons  lie  very  close  to  the  heart 
of  success  in  the  business. 

G.  M.  TWITCHELE. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Me. 


Sheep  Breeding  Notes 

L.  A.  Kauffman,  extension  specialist  in 
animal  husbandry  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  gives  the  following  sensible 
advice. 

To  sire  lambs  of  a  desirable  market 
type  a  ram  should  be  muttony  in  his 
makeup  and  yet  carry  a  fleece  that  is 
uniform  and  possesses  length  and  density. 
Many  Ohio  sheepmen  who  possess  fine 
wool  ewes  and  who  are  interested  in  in¬ 
creasing  their  volume  of  business  when 
wool  prices  are  low  will  find  it  profitable 
to  practice  crossbreeding.  Where  a  good 
mutton  ram  is  mated  with  merino  ewes, 
a  desirable  market  lamb  results.  This 


The  cow  is  a  Guernsey  that  had  her 
first  calf  March  1,  1931. 

Yes,  we  find  a  tractor  useful.  One  of 
the  pictures  shows  grandmother  at  the 
Wheel.  C.  II.  BELDING. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


Abandoned  Road;  Pasturing  Bui! 

1.  — I  bought  a  farm  four  years  ago. 
Long  ago  the  town  had  a  road  across 
this  farm.  In  1856  the  town  gave  this 
road  up,  and  they  have  not  done  any 
repair  work  on  it  since.  Have  they  a 
right  to  reopen  this  road  now,  without 
paying  me  for  the  road? 

2,  — I  have  a  bull  that  is  nearly  two 

years  old,  very  small  and  kind.  Have  I 
"the  right  to  put  him  in  my  pasture  this 
Summer?  Some  people  say  I  have  no 
right  to  let  him  out  in  pasture  after  he 
is  six  months  old.  E.  G. 

New  York. 

1. — If  the  road  was  actually  abandoned 
under  a  legal  proceeding  and  the  land 


Big  Problems  in  Selection 
of  Breeding  Stock 

In  recent  issues  we  have  been  discuss¬ 
ing  certain  features  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  breeding  and  selection  of  animals 
for  service,  but  there  are  other  factors 
which  may  well  claim  attention.  The 
general  facts  embodied  in  structure,  and 
the  evidence  promising  long  and  profit¬ 
able  production,  are  too  important  to  be 
passed  over  hastily,  but  to  these  we  may 
well  add  other  underlying  facts. 

It  has  been  painfully  evident  to  watch¬ 
ful  breeders  that  we  may  have  ideal  struc¬ 
ture  in  an  animal  and  yet  meet  failure 
when  put  to  the  test,  making  necessary 


eyes  mild  and  featureless  and,  though  the 
only  animal  in  the  class,  I  refused  an 
award.  When  a  reason  was  called  for 
I  said  :  “The  whole  value  of  that  animal 
lies  in  his  power  to  reproduce  the  type  of 
offspring  promising  greater  service  than 
sire  and  dam.  There  was  not  a  stamp  of 
masculinity  in  the  entire  make-up  and, 
failing  here,  he  must  fail.” 

In  later  years  it  was  my  ill  fortune 
to  refuse  another,  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  though  in  the  latter  case  the  animal 
was  far  superior  to  the  first.  Coming  out 
of  a  good  herd  readers  will  naturally  rea¬ 
lize  the  storm  which  centered  about  the 
head  of  the  judge,  but  not  many  years 
later  the  owner  of  that  bull  came  to 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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reverted  to  the  then  land-owner,  the  town 
cannot  re-open  the  road  without  paying 
damages.  2. — You  have  a  right  to  put 
the  bull  in  the  pasture,  but  you  will  be 
liable  for  any  damage  he  may  do  if  he 
escapes.  N.  T. 


Spring  Lamb  Crop  of  1931 

The  early  lamb  crop  of  1931  in  the 
principal  early  lambing  States  is  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  early  crop  of  1930, 
according  to  reports  received  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  March.  The 
condition  of  the  early  lambs  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  this  year  was  better 
than  at  that  date  in  1930,  when  a  high 
condition  was  reported.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  are  for  a  larger  market  supply  of 
Spring  lambs  than  last  year  for  the  three 
months  April  to  June,  the  quality  of 
which  will  be  at  least  as  good*  as  last 
year.  A  heavy  marketing  of  grass  fat 
yearlings  and  wethers  from  Texas  dur¬ 
ing  these  months  is  also  probable. 

Weather  conditions  in  nearly  all  areas 
were  exceptionally  favorable  for  saving 
a  large  percentage  of  lambs.  Feed  sup¬ 
plies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter 
were  short  in  some  States,  but  feed  prices 
were  low  and  the  open,  mild  Winter  re¬ 
duced  feed  requirements  to  a  minimum. 

Following  are  some  reported  details 
from  States : 

In  California  the  crop  is  larger  than 
last  year,  due  to  a  larger  number  of 
breeding  ewes  and  to  a  larger  percentage 
of  lambs  being  saved. ,  The  increase  is  , 
from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  during  lambing  were  generally  very 
good,  but  grass  was  late  in  starting  and 
it  was  not  until  February  that  ample 
green  feed  was  generally  available.  About 
March  1  feed  conditions  were  fairly  good. 

Arizona  had  fewer  November  and  De¬ 
cember  lambs  than  last  year,  but  the 
lambs  are  in  better  condition  than  a  year 
ago.  Feed  on  the  desert  and  foothills 
ranges,  where  the  lambs  will  be  finished, 
is  excellent. 

In  the  Southeastern  States  weather 
conditions  in  this  area  were  exceptionally 
good  all  Winter.  Feed  was  generally 
short,  due  to  the  drought,  but  feed  prices 
were  low  and  feed  requirements  were 
greatly  reduced  by  the  mild  Winter. 
While  breeding  flocks  were  below  average 
in  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  Win¬ 
ter,  they  wintered  well  and  ewes  were  in 
good  strong  condition  at  lambing. 

In  Virginia,  although  feed  was  short 
and  pasture  poor,  sheep  wintered  well 
due  to  dry  weather  and  mild  temperature. 
Lambing  to  March  1  was  favorable  and 
the  percentage  of  lambs  saved  was  above 
average.  Pastures  will  be  late  and  abun¬ 
dant  spring  rains  are  needed  to  insure 
good  feed.  The  lamb  crop  will  be  about 
as  large  as  last  year. 

Missouri  weather  conditions  were  un¬ 
usually  favorable  for  early  lambing,  but 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  green  feed 
and  pastures.  The  percentage  of  lambs 
saved  to  March  1  was  not  quite  as  large  • 
as  last  year.  Ewes  and  lambs  are  re¬ 
ported  in  good  condition. 


Samuel  D.  Newell 

Samuel  D.  Newell,  of  Bristol,  Conn., 
for  37  years  chairman  of  the  board  of 
assessors,  died  March  15. 

Mr.  Newell  was  born  in  Bristol  on 
January  7,  1847,  son  of  Franklin  and 
Esther  (Bristol)  Newell,  on  the  farm 
which  had  been  in  the  family  for  three 
generations.  The  farm,  which  at  that 
time  included  the  land  on  both  sides  of 
Burlington  Avenue,  was  deeded  by  grant 
to  his  great-grandfather,  David  Newell, 
by  the  town  of  Farmington  in  1739.  The 
conduct  of  the  farm  passed  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  grandfather,  David  Newell, 
and  later  to  his  father,  at  whose  death 
Mr.  Newell  continued  the  farm.  As  a 
boy  he  attended  the  Eighth  District 
School  and  the  Southside  School,  and 
later  was  graduated  from  a  business  col¬ 
lege  in  Hartford.  In  1876  he  established 
a  retail  milk  and  cream  business  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  dairy  and  farming  and 
successfully  conducted  this  business  until 
he  sold  it  in  1929.  He  had  specialized  in 
full  blooded  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  civic,  edu¬ 
cational.  religious  and  political  life  of 
the  locality. 


Crankcase  Oil  for  Henhouse  Vermin 

I  have  often  seen  a  cure  for  hen  lice 
and  mites,  but  never  saw  what  I  use. 
I  have  used  this  for  five  or  six  years 
and  my  poultry  has  never  been  bothered 
with  these  pests.  I  take  oil  from  crank¬ 
case  of  auto  and  paint  as  spray  on  roosts 
and  house  walls  once  a  year,  and  that  is 
enough  with  me.  W.  H.  B. 

New  York. 


Babcock  Memorial 

Bills  are  before  the  N.  Y.  State  Legis¬ 
lature  for  appropriation  of  .$10,000  to 
restore  the  birthplace  of  Stephen  Moulton 
Babcock,  87,  inventor  of  the  Babcock 
milk  test,  on  Babcock  Hill,  near  Bridge- 
water,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  as  an  agricul¬ 
tural  memorial.  The  bills  seek  $10,000  or 
as  much  as  may  be  needed  to  purchase 
the  farm  on  which  Professor  Babcock 
was  born  and  to  restore  the  buildings  on 
it  and  improve  the  grounds  connected 
with  it.  Before  Professor  Babcock  de¬ 
vised  the  now  familiar  test  there  was  no 
satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining  the 
percentage  of  butterfat  in  milk.  Its  great¬ 
est  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes 
data  for  improving  dairy  stock  by  indi¬ 
cating  which  animals  should  be  weeded 
out  and  which  used  for  breeding.  The 
test  was  perfected  in  1890.  The  last  line 
of  the  bulletin  that  announced  the  dis¬ 
covery  read :  “The  test  is  not  patented.” 

Dr.  Babcock  was  born  on  Babcock  Hill 
Oct.  23,  1S43.  He  graduated  from  Tufts 
College  in  1806  and  studied  at  Cornell 
University  and  the  University  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  Germany.  He  returned  to  Cornell 
as  instructor  in  chemistry  and  was  chem¬ 
ist  for  the  New  YY>rk  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  until  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  July,  1913,  Dr.  Babcock  was  made 
professor  emeritus  of  agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  This  relieved 
him  of  teaching  and  after  that  time  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  entirely  to  laboratory  work 
studying  problems  relating  to  physics  and 
agriculture. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

( Reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  March  21,  1931.) 

Market. — Receipts  for  week  were  practically 
all  from  local  feed  lots,  only  four  cars  arriving 
by  rail,  inbetween  grades  predominating,  none 
((notable  above  $8.75,  trading  throughout  week 
on  peddling  basis  with  closing  prices  on  all 
grades  beef  steers  and  yearlings  about  steady 
with  Monday,  today’s  top  $8.75,  average  weight 
1.332  lbs.,  bulk  of  sales  $7.25  to  $8.  Bulls, 
she  stock  and  cutters  closing  about  steady, 
bulk  fat  heifers  $0.25  to  $7.  medium  bulls 
$5.25  to  $0,  butcher  cows  $1  to  $4.75.  cutters 
$2  to  $3.  Only  meager  supply  of  Stockers  and 
feeders,  steady  undertone.  Calves  steady,  top 
vealers  $11. 

Hogs  closing  steady  with  week’s  25c  advance. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  21,  1931: 
Cattle,  4  cars;  1  St.  Paul,  1  Omaha,  1  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  1  Colorado:  containing  130  head,  1,271 
head  trucked  in  from  nearby;  total  cattle  1,401 
head,  1,290  calves,  2,598  hogs,  235  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8  to  $9.25; 
medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common, 
900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $7;  good,  1,100  to 

1.300  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.50;  medium,  1,100  to 

1.300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25;  good,  1,300  to  1,500 
lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.50. 

Heifers.- — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75; 
good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0.25  to  $7;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $0.25;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $5  to  $5.75:  good,  $4  to  $5; 
common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cutter  and 
cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $6  to  $7.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $0;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $10  to  $11;  me¬ 
dium,  $8.50  to  $10;  cull  and  common,  $0.50  to  $8. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Good  and  choice, 
50j0  to  800  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.75:  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  .$5  to  $7.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $9;  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $7.75. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  100  to  180 
lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs..  $9.25  to  $9.75;  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75; 
med.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $9 
to  $9.50;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to 
350  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7  to  $8.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $31  to  $32;  shorts,  $29  to  $30;  homi¬ 
ny,  $32  to  $33;  middlings,  $32  to  $33;  linseed, 
$43  to  $44;  gluten,  $37  to  $38;  ground  oats,  $34 
to  $35;  Soy-bean  meal,  $45  to  $46;  hog  meal. 
$38  to  $39;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $39 
to  $40;  dairy  feed,  10  per  cent,  $31  to  $32;  20 
per  cent,  $33.50  to  $34.50;  22  per  cent,  $37.50 
to  $38.50;  24  per  cent,  $40  to  $41;  25  per 
cent,  $41  to  $42;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $37.50 
to  $38.50;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $36  to  $37;  Al¬ 
falfa,  reground,  $38  to  $39. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  3-5. — American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Ashville,  N.  C. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca,  N. 
Yr.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


Livestock  Sales 

May  12. — Guernseys  ;  Chester  County 
Blood-tested  Sale;  Chadds  Ford  Junc¬ 
tion,  Pa. 

May  14. — National  Guernsey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  .1. 

May  15. — Coventry  Florham  Sixth 
Annual  Guernsey  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  ,T. 

May  IS. — -Guernseys  ;  Moorland  Farm 
Dispersal  Sale,  East  Kensington,  Conn. 


FREE 

2  ILLUSTRATED 

WORM  - 

BULLETINS 


Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  will 
send  you  practical,  helpful 
information  on  removing 
worms  from  livestock  and 
poultry. 

Write 
Today 


Kill  Large  Roundworms 
|  Hookworms,  Stomach  Worms 
in  Hogs,  Sheep,  Dogs  and  Foxes 
Safe — No  Long,  Costly  Setback 
Easy  to  Give — Efficient — Low  Cost 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke- Davis  Produsts 
For  free  bulletins  address 
Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  N  39-7V 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan  Walkerville,  Ontario 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

The  Good  Old  “Durhams” 
of  our  Forefathers 

“The  Farmer’s  Favorite  Breed  Today” 

Excels  in  returning  profits  at  the  pail 
and  on  the  meat  block 

Learn  more  of  this  great  breed. 
Write  for  literature  to 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association 

13  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Reg'.  Yearling 

SltOHTHORN  BULL  o«oeibSd,a$io6 

Large  growthy  e  lives,  two  months  old,  either  eex,  $50. 
VERNON  LAFLER  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


□ 


Guernsey  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  for  service. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Figs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  Ns  Y. 

G-uernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FR1TZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  pi  ices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $75  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 


|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .-. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  Cattle 

Three  cows  with  calves  at  side  and  rebrerl,  two  bull 
calves.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

We  offer  for  sale  two  high-class  young  bulls 
ready  for  service:  two  small  foundation 
herds  each  consisting  of  five  heifers  and  a 
bull.  One  group  line  bred.  Herd  accredited. 
AVrite  for  information. 

BR00KVALE  FARM,  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


1 

HOLSTEINS 

FOR  n__  D>> II  27  months  old,  fine  eondi- 

SALE  Keg,  HOlStem  bull  linn.  Blood  and  T.  B. 
tested— $200,  R.  W.  HOWELL,  North  Branch,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

Crawford  County,  Pa. 

Results  of  Test  Just  Completed 

No.  of  head  tested  (Entire  County) . 54,973 


No.  of  reactors  (Entire  County) .  248 

Percentage  of  infection — 4/10  of  one  per  cent. 

No.  head  increase  in  3  years .  7,580 

No.  head  sold  in  3  years .  6,000 

Not  any  reactors  found  in  eight  townships. 


Dairy  cattle,  all  breeds,  always  for  sale,  real  ser¬ 
vice  in  buying,  health  certificates  now  furnished  at 
Meadville,  checking  here  also.  AVrite  us  your  needs. 
—Let  us  Quote  you  actual  carload  averages — 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


cummin  AC  Prize  winners  at  Garden  Show. 
V'DlliLulLL/Yj  Cliinrex  and  Castorrex  4  to  8  mos. 
old,  $4  to  $Gea.  Clermont  Babbitry,  Clermont,  N.  Y. 


Rahhile  X  k’linnlinc  Complete  descriptive  literature 

RaDDIIS  0L  ouppiies  Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  1 15-0,  Valley  Stream,  N.T. 


GOATS 


RflATAJ.  Pine  young,  Toggenhnrg  bucks  and  does,  $15- 
UUH  10.  $20  each.  II.  I.  COGGESIIALI,,  Wortendyke,  N.  J. 


|  SWINE  ""| 

SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee;  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  Avill  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 
8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

Chester  White  Barrows,  6  Avks.  old  $6  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  $4.00 
9  weeks  old,  $4, 50 
10  weeks  old,  $3.00 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  East  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 


EDWARD  BUNZEL 


LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  0496 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

8£ IKS  **.25  «ach 

£S  l  Sri 8-9  w"ks  ou-  *4-75  — * 


All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more,  if  not  satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 


MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


“Our  Long  List  of  satisfied  customers  is  your 
guarantee.” 

6-7  weeks  old  S4.25 
8  weeks  old  4.50 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity, 
we  are  prepared  to  supply  you  witlx  pigs  of  rugged, 
fast  growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  AVliites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.  AVill  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free. 


A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  DirC 
AND  DUROC  rlUiJ 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
bleeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $5.00  eacli 
C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


Carefully  Selected 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  Cross 
Berkshire  &  Chester  Cross 

6-7  wks.  old,  $4.25  each;  8  wks.  old,  $4.50;  10  wks.,  $5.00. 
.Ship any  number  C.O.D. on  approval— vaccination  charge 

35c  per  pig  Vt.  &  Conn.  Wm.  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.1C85 


FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start,  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


800  lbs.,  either  sex,  $J0.  Vernon  Lafler,  Middlesex,  X.  Y. 


Dreg. 

UROC 


CUflUC  All  ages  for  sale.  F,  M.  Patting- 
w  If  I  HE  ton  A  San,  M errlfleld,  N.  Y . 


|HI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 

*  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls.  N.y. 


‘HOICE  REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS— Priced 
f  reasonable.  THOMAS  EVERHART,  Kearneysville,  W.Va. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Hogs 


Best  blood  lines.  Write  — 

Rock  Dale  Farms,  Kearneysville.W. Va. 


[  HORSES 


MATCHED  PATH  PlTDriirDAMC 
of  HIGH  GRADE  I  LKLuLKUIaI  3 

own  brothers,  coming  two  and  four,  sound,  very 
gentle,  $315.00.  Matched  pair  hay  yearlings,  sound, 
well-grown,  $160.00.  Largo  chestnut  yearling  filly, 
$80.00.  Four-year-old  gelding,  1,400  lbs.  sound, 
broken.  $200.00.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Belgians 


We  are  offering  Stallions  and 
Mares  from  yearlings  to  mature 
horses.  Pleased  to  show  them 
and  quote  interesting  prices. 


HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  -  Beaver.  Pa. 


Registered  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares 

B.  C.  DOTTERER  -  MILL  HALL,  PA. 


CL „xl„  _  J  P„_*  „  forchildren,  also  STALLIONS: 
oneuana  romes  makes  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  Jl.  B.  PORTER  PORT  FARMS,  Alwater.Ohio 


DOGS 


SHOMONT  WHITE  C OLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  K,  Monticello,  lone 


For  Sale— POLICE  AND  BEAGLE  DOGS 

Male  Raccoons,  Red  and  Cross  Foxes,  and  new  laid  eggs. 

E.  E.  PIERSON  R.  1  Groton,  New  York 


WIKE- II  AIRED  FOX  TEKKIEIt  FEMALES 

Pedigreed,  at  half  price  for  good  homes. 

G.  A.  GHEEI6  00D  Bancroft  Road  Andover,  Mass* 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPS  rKI„"“r,.E¥ 


Will  Sell 
Trained 


finnn  finff  Age’  ei!?ht  yearB-  $125.00. 

IIUUII  UUg  Wm.  Ten  Eyck  Stamford,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Poland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvll le.  Panne 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  451. 


85-ACRE  TRUCK,  dairy,  village  farm  in  the 
Catskills,  on  main  highway:  river  frontage; 
large  hoarding  house.  ADVERTISER  04(1,  rare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  MAN  wants  rent  or  buy  small  house,  2-3 
rooms;  give  price.  ADVERTISER  (SCI,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


7-R00M  HOUSE,  1  acre,  on  main  highway:  5 
minutes  from  Gillette  station:  fruit  trees  and 
chicken  coops;  inquire  MRS.  E.  RADU,  Gillette, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 66-acre  farm-orchard.  273  20-year- 
old  apple  trees,  Baldwins,  Greenings  and  Spy; 
10-room  house  six  years  old,  with  garage,  barn 
and  other  outbuildings;  5y2  miles  southeast  from 
Poughkeepsie,  railroad  station  and  siding  right 
on  property;  everything  free  and  clear;  price 
So. 000,  %  cash,  V2  on  mortgage;  do  not  answer 
this  unless  genuinely  interested  in  apples.  T. 
RYDBERG,  Hicksville,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANT  SMALL  general  store,  one  with  post 
office  preferred;  rather  rent  first  several 
years;  location  immaterial.  ADVERTISER  658, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 288  ft.  by  244  ft.,  all  frontage  on 
well-traveled  highway:  stucco  house,  gasoline 
station,  eight  pumps;  Bergen  County;  20  min¬ 
utes  from  new  George  Washington  Bridge.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  672,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  chicken  farm.  Monmouth 
County.  N.  .T.;  new  7-room  furnished  house, 
electricity,  poultry  houses,  outbuildings,  fruits, 
berries,  grapes;  sacrifice  $3,200,  $1,000  cash. 

ADVERTISER  680,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Tea  rooms  or  tourists’  lodge  (now 
farm) ;  convenient,  secluded,  Catskills.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  682,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Three  rooms,  all  improvements, 
about  acre  of  ground  for  garden;  near  bus 
or  trains;  $35  a  month.  A.  H.  CLARK.,  Fox 
Hill  Road,  Box  25,  Mt.  Tabor,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  an  equipped  dairy  farm 
for  cash  or  work  on  shares:  am  experienced 
American  farmer,  32  years  old  and  would  like 
to  rent  with  option  to  buy  later.  ADA  ERTISER 
671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellan  eous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PAR SIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-lb.  can. 

$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.83:  buckwheat, 
$1  65,  postpaid  third  zone;  1031  list  free;  sam¬ 
ples  six  cents,  R0SC0E  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee, 

N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

HONEY- — Finest  quality  clover.  60-lb.  can,  $3.20; 

25-lb.  pail,  $3,  here;  5-lb.  pail.  $1.  postpaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


“SIIEOMET  FARM”  maple  syrup — the  syrup 
with  the  true  delicate  “maple”  flavor;  price 
always  the  same.  $2.50  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE, 
Winchester,  N.  II. 


FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  pure  maple  syrup,  best 
grade,  any  quantity.  GRANTSVILLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY.  C.  J.  Yoder,  Prop.,  Grantsville,  Md. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  per  gallon  delivered 
third  zone.  II.  K.  MacLAURY,  Bloomville, 
N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges — New  Spring 
crop*  fresh,  firm,  f uil-fbivored ;  full  standard 
bushel,  $1.95  with  order,  express  charges  collect; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  It.  THOMAS, 
Box  10,  Thonotosassa,  Florida.  _ 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup.  $2.75  gallon, 
delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS, 
224  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


FANCY  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $3  gal.;  No. 

1  $“>  60-  No.  2,  $2.25:  prepaid  third  zone; 

price  list  free.  OAKLAND  FARM,  Woodstock, 
Vermont. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  syrup,  fancy,  $2.23;  grade 
A.  $2;  5  gals  over.  $2  and  $1.73:  delivered  by 
freight  third  zone;  carries  New  England  label. 
C.  II.  LUCIA  &  SON,  Overlook  Farm,  Shelburne, 
Vermont. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  first  quality.  $2.25  per  gal¬ 
lon.  delivered  in  third  zone.  E.  A.  STEELE. 
Clemons,  N.  Y. 


HONEY.  CLOVER-BASSWOOD,  60  lbs..  $5.50: 

120  lbs.,  $10,  here:  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid  J.  W. 
GRADY,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  CREAM  and  maple  syrup,  low  prices 
on  new  crop;  write  for  price  list.  L.  L. 
STORY,  Box  502,  East  Fairfield,  Vt. 


DELICIOUS  BUCKWHEAT  and  Fall  flower 
mixed  honey,  6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. ;  write  for 
special  offers;  clover  and  buckwheat  as  usual. 
RAY  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  TO  RAVE  about — five  pounds  truly 
wonderful  honey,  $1.25  postpaid  insured.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.,  $3,  granulated;  pure  golden- 
rod  or  clover-buckwheat  mixed.  LAVERN 
DEl’EW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

!  MAPLE  SYRUP,  $1.50,  $1.25,  $1,  according  to 
grade;  no  order  taken  for  less  than  4  gallons. 
BROOKSIDE  FRUIT  FARM,  Rushford.  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  candies,  $1.25  lb.  RUBY 
SNOW,  North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE,  or  would  trade  for  goats,  riding 
plow-harrow,  hillside  plow  and  other  imple¬ 
ments.  EDWARD  WHILES,  104  Second  St., 
Hackensack.  N.  J. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup.  $3  gal.;  sugar, 
30c  lb.  in  10-lb.  pails;  bearing  official  State 
label.  FARMERS  EXCHANGE,  Franklin,  Vt. 


PLEASANT  CHRISTIAN  home  for  two  old 
ladies  or  invalids:  ten  dollars  week.  MRS. 
D.  II.  DICKERMAN,  944  Corbin  Ave.,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 


WANTED — Pyrofax  or  Battle  gas  equipment; 

must  be  in  good  order.  .1.  W.  DELAIIAXTY, 
608  127th  St.,  College  Point.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  two-way  Neufang  plow,  slight¬ 
ly  used.  A.  F.  EDWARDS,  R.  D.  3,  Lake 
Ariel,  Pa. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  80  cents;  buckwheat, 
70c,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS.  MATTASON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  BARGAIN — 24  sections  clover  comb, 
$3.25,  not  prepaid:  extra  value.  F.  W.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


NATURE’S  BEST  sweet  honey,  60  lbs.  extra 
clover,  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $4."80:  amber  clover, 
$4.80;  30  lbs.  clover.  $3;  not  prepaid:  10-lb. 
pails  clover  comb,  $1.75  postpaid:  money-back 
guarantee.  F.  IV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  thick,  rich  and  delicious:  gal¬ 
lon.  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


POULTRY  MANURE  and  peat  moss  litter,  any 
quantity,  excellent  for  truck  gardening  and 
lawn  dressing.  C.  S.  MULKS  &  SON,  Eaton, 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED — A  copv  of  all  publications  of  late 
T.  B.  Terry.  PETER  ANDREASEX.  Hall, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  clover, 
pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails.  $3.40:  amber 
clover,  pail,  90  cts.;  2  pails,  $1.70:  buckwheat, 
pail,  80  cts.;  60-lb.  can  mixed  honey,  here,  $4; 
clover,  $5.40.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Brush  plow,  good  condition,  cheap. 
SIEVERS,  R.  4,  Huntington,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  superior  flavor,  $2.25  gal¬ 
lon  delivered  third  zone.  CARL  TASSELL, 
Andover,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Amber  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4. SO.  not  pre¬ 
paid;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs..  $1:  10  lbs., 
$1.75.  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  AVood stock,  N.  Y. 


AAr  ANTED — Power  sprayer  for  orchard  work: 

must  be  A-l  condition:  state  price,  age  and 
make  first  letter.  ADA'ERTISER  673,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOMEMADE  CANDIES.  50  cents  lb.  postpaid. 
MARY  LEIGIIT,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


DELIGHTFUL  FARM  home  for  elderly  person, 
modern  comforts,  tasty  food.  ROADARMEL, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


OAVN'ER  OF  MODERN  attractive  home,  large 
acreage.,  hour  city,  desires  few  guests  inter¬ 
ested  in  raising  poultry,  pigeons,  ducks,  sheep, 
etc.:  owner  desires  no  partnership  or  cash  for 
business.  R.  A.  CRAIG,  Box  611,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


AVANTED — A  pump,  second-hand,  capacity  3.000 
or  more  gallons  per  hour.  AVILLIAM  C.  COE, 
Suffern,  N.  Y. 


Mysterious  Illness  of  Calves 

Last  night  one  of  our  calves  was  bel¬ 
lowing  and  running  around  the  stall  like 
it  Avas  crazy.  It  wbuld  run  into  the  side 
of  the  stall,  into  another  calf  or  anything 
that  happened  to  lie  in  its  path  as  though 
scared.  Then  she  fell  to  the  floor  and 
died.  This  calf  aatis  about  two  weeks  of 
age,  lived  entirely  on  new  milk  and  never 
missed  a  feeding.  We  have  lost  four  or 
five  other  calves  the  same  way.  They 
seem  to  be  taken  all  of  a  sudden  and  live 
about  15  minutes.  Please  tell  me  Avhat 
ails  my  calves  and  Avhat  I  should  do 
for  them.  K.  G.  F. 

NeAV  York. 

Our  first  thought  after  reading  your 
account  of  these  losses  is  that  the  calves 
may  have  been  poisoned  by  lead.  They 
like  the  sweet  taste  of  lead  paint,  as  do 
all  cattle,  and  therefore  lick  paint  from 
window  sash,  Avlien  they  get  a  chance,  or 
eat  paint  or  old  paintbrushes  or  skins 
from  oil  paint  pots,  Avlien  they  happen  to 
come  across  such  things  in  the  pen  or 
yard.  We  have  known  instances  where 
very  valuable  dairy  calves  have  been 
killed  by  such  poisoning,  and  they  have 
shown  symptoms  just  like  those  you 
describe.  It  Avould  be  advisable  to  give 
the  remaining  calves  an  entirely  new, 
sanitary  pen  and  to  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  get  at  lead  in  any  way. 

When  lead  poisoning  occurs,  the  animal 
should  at  once  be  freely  dosed  Avith 
Epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  -magnesia)  as 
that  forms  an  insoluble  salt  Avith  lead 
and  also  acts  as  a  physic.  Stimulants 
should  also  be  given  to  offset  shock  and 
strengthen  the  animal  until  the  poison 
is  thrown  off. 

If  any  calves  that  were  sick  have  sur¬ 
vived,  you  may  find  that  there  is  a  blue 
line  around  the  gums  of  the  incisor  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaAV.  There  are  no  in¬ 
cisor  or  pincher  teeth  in  the  front  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  blue  line  indi 
cates  lead  poisoning,  and,  Avhen  that 
symptom  is  marked,  lead  may  be  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  gums,  by  laboratory 
methods. 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  calves  or  coavs  may  also  be 
killed  by  scale  from  galvanized  feed 
troughs  or  mangers,  or  from  metal  fix¬ 
tures  in  the  stable  that  have  been  painted 
with  a  covering  which  tends  to  scale  off 
and  get  into  the  feed.  The  sharp  scales 
of  metal  may  transfix  the  Avail  of  the 
stomach,  diaphragm,  and  sac  of  the  heart, 
causing  heart  disease  (traumatic  peri¬ 
carditis),  w'hich  usually  proAres  fatal. 
Coavs  are  most  commonly  affected  in  that 
way,  and  wires  or  nails  are  more  often 
SAvalloAved,  to  cause  the  disease. 

Calves  may  also  haAre  fits  or  convul¬ 
sions  caused  by  indigestion  not  induced 
by  poison.  Too  fast  drinking  of  milk,  for 
instance,  sometimes  causes  a  spasm  of 
the  gullet  and  that  is  folloAved  by  a  con¬ 
vulsion  Avhich  may  prove  fatal,  or  death 
may  result  after  several  fits  have  oc¬ 
curred.  So  far  as  possible  make  pail-fed 
calves  drink  slowly.  It  would  be  Avell 
could  all  hand-raised  calves  be  fed  milk 
from  a  self-feeder,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  such  a  contrivance  clean 
and  sterilized.  .  If  it  is  not  so  kept,  in¬ 
digestion,  scouring  and  sometimes  fits 
will  be  practically  certain  to  ensue. 

Be  careful,  also,  to  remove  the  foam 
from  separator  milk  as  it  tends  to  cause 
bloating  and,  possibly,  a  fit.  The  milk 
should  also  be  fed  at  a  temperature  of 
90  degrees  F.  or  thereabout,  to  a  young 
calf,  and  care  must  -be  taken  to  keep 
all  feeding  utensils  perfectly  clean.  Also 
sterilize  the  utensils  with  boiling  water 
and  dry  them  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
rather  than  by  use  of  a  cloth.  Feed  the 
milk  Avhile  the  calves  are  stanchioned, 
and,  after  the  milk  has  been  taken,  feed 
a  little  meal,  in  the  milk-pail,  before 
turning  the  calves  loose  in  the  pen.  By 
so  doing  indigestion  is  made  less  likely 
'to  result,  and  it  also  tends  to  keep  the 
caB’es  from  sucking  one  another's  teats, 
possibly  to  cause  precocious  secretion  of 
milk,  which  is  a  common  but  usually  un¬ 
suspected  cause  of  garget,  either  before 
or  at  calving  time. 

Indigestion  from  any  cause,  ahvays 
is  likely  to  cause  bloating  and  that  may 
end  in  a  fit.  When  indigestion  is  knoAvn 
to  be  present,  physic  the  calf  Avith  castor 
oil  in  milk ;  then  mix  in  each  pint  of 
milk  fed  daily,  one  teaspoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of  formalde¬ 
hyde  solution  and  15  half  ounces  of 
boiled  water,  to  be  kept  in  a  colored  glass 
bottle.  A.  s.  A. 


A  Colorado  Holstein’s  Work 

For  the  second  time  in  12  months  the 
Colorado  Agricultural  College  has  a  Hol¬ 
stein  coav  to  complete  a  butterfat-produc- 
tion  contest  and  be  declared  the  champion 
con  in  its  class  for  Colorado  by  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America. 

The  coav,  Fneeda  College  Korndyke, 
Avas  entered  inthe  junior  three-year-old 
class  under  classification  B  of  the  yearly 
division.  She  exceeds  the  former  State 
record  in  this  particular  class  by  115 
pounds  of  butterfat  Avhich  Avas  formerly 
held  by  Pikes  Peak  Korndyke  Baker.  The 
champion's  official  record  sIioavs  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  22,312.3  pounds  of  milk  Avhich 
tested  3.1  per  cent  butterfat  making  a 
total  production  of  69S.7  pounds  of  fat. 


What  About  Brome  Grass? 

Could  you  or  your  readers  give  me  any 
information  about  Bromus  inermis  or 
brome  grass?  I  have  seen  it  groAving  in 
Western  Canada,  but  do  not  Ihioav  if  it  is 
suited  to  the  hill  pastures  of  this  State. 
It  has  a  root  system  like  “quack.”  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  Avould  be  good  pas¬ 
ture  on  land  which  heaves  in  Winter. 
Maybe  there  is  trouble  Avith  spreading  to 
meadows,  as  it  is  hard  to  eradicate  when 
once  established.  inquirer. 

Broome  Co.,  X.  Y. 

This  grass  gives  fair  results  for  both 
hay  and  pasture  on  good  land.  But  its 
quacky  habit  of  running  underground 
makes  it  a  nuisance  and,  unless  rain  is 
plentiful,  the  yield  is  less  than  most  of 
our  pasture  grasses.  It  is  a  doubtful  ex¬ 
periment  unless  one  has  a  piece  of  land 
he  is  willing  to  turn  into  Avhat  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  quack  sod.  Perhaps  some  read¬ 
er  has  a  better  Avord  than  this  for  it. 


Reed  Canary  Grass 

Can  you  give  me  information  concern¬ 
ing  reed  canary  grass  (Phalaris  Arundin- 
cia)?  I  imagine  it  Avould  be  hard  to 
plow  up.  AV.  H.  A. 

Virginia 

This  is  a  straight  stout  grass  that 
never  lodges,  and  may  groAV  four  to  six 
feet  high.  If  cut  before  bloom  tAvo  or 
three  cuttings  of  fairly  good  hay  may 
be  had.  It  is  a  rather  long-lived  coarse 
perennial,  making  dense  tussocks  and 
roots.  The  seed  shatters  badly  if  alloAved 
to  ripen.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that 
may  be  tried  in  a  conserAative  Avay. 


Memories  About  Oxen 

It  is  snoAving  today,  not  a  fine,  hard, 
stinging  snoAV,  but  great  soft  flakes, 
floating  leisurely  doAvn  as  if  they  ivere 
feathers  scattered  from  the  breast  of 
some  great  Arctic  bird. 

We  AA-ere  reading  the  article  about 
Barbadoes  on  page  13S3,  and,  Avlien  we 
came  to  the  description  of  the  ox  teams 
hauling  cane,  and  of  hoAV  Avell  the  oxen 
kneAv  their  names,  a  glance  out  of  the 
windoAA*  sent  our  thoughts  back  many 
years  to  a  time  when  oxen  Avere  the  chief 
source  of  poAver  on  our  farm.  Then  in 
the  Winter  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snoAV 
“breaking  roads”  Avas  a  neighborhood 
job.  Nearly  every  farmer  had  oxen  or 
steers,  sometimes  two  or  three  pairs  and. 
after  a  big  storm,  they  Avere  all  called 
into  action. 

The  sled  Avas  about  nine  feet  long, 
fitted  Avith  four  crossbars  or  “lunks” 
each  lunk  having  a  tAVO-inch  hole  bored 
through  it  near  each  end  into  Avhich  Avere 
put  stakes  four  to  five  feet  long  made 
from  a  clean  sapling.  Front  of  the 
lunks  Avas  the  “roll”  into  which  the  rear 
end  of  the  tongue,  or  pole,  Avas  mor¬ 
tised.  The  sled  Avas  draAvn  by  this 
tongue,  the  front  end  being  put  through 
an  iron  ring  fastened  to  the  center  of 
the  ox  yoke.  About  six  inches  back  from 
the  end  of  the  tongue,  a  groove  was 
cut  crossAvise  of  the  tongue  on  the  under¬ 
side,  and  the  ring  was  slid  into  this 
groove  and  secured  by  having  a  ‘clevis,” 
or  block  of  Avood  about  tAvo  feet  long 
and  large  enough  to  fill  the  ring,  slid  into 
the  ring  on  the  topside  of  the  tongue 
and  held  in  place  by  a  small  pin  inserted 
in  holes  bored  in  clevis  and  tongue.  A 
pair  of  the  old  and  sober  oxen  Avere  put 
on  the  tongue  to  steer  the  sled  then 
the  steers,  if  there  Avere  any,  Avere  strung 
on  ahead  and  in  the  lead  one  or  more 
pairs  of  Avell-trained  oxen. 

Sometimes  eight  or  10  pairs  Avould  be 
lined  up,  this  arangement  Avould  keep 
the  steers  in  line  for  if  they  tried  to 
SAving  to  one  side  or  the  other  a  sharp 
command  to  the  leading  pairs  of  oxen 
would  straighten  up  the  line  of  draught 
chain  regardless  of  their  struggles. 

A  round  log,  perhaps  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  six  or  seven  feet  long  would 
be  chained  under  the  front  end  of  the 
sled  as  a  “scraper.”  If  there  Avas  plenty 
of  poAver  the  scraper  Avould  be  chained 
so  as  to  lie  just  behind  the  roll.  The 
snow  would  jam  betAA-een  the  roll  and 
scraper  and  Avould  pile  up  in  front  of 
the  sled,  sometimes  getting  tAvo  feet  deep 
in  front  of  the  sled  and  reaching  for- 
ward  to  the  front  feet  of  the  rear  pair 
of  oxen.  After  a  pile  had  formed  in 
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Ever  look  into  a 
cow’s  stomach? 


Of  course  not!  But  if  it  were  possible 
you  would  be  amazed  at  what  goes  on 
there ! 

You’d  rush  to  the  nearest  feed  store 
for  Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp — the 
natural  vegetable  feed  resulting 
from  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
beets — the  feed  that  keeps  the  cow’s 
stomach  in  perfect  working  order. 

In  addition  to  being  a  great  feed 
itself  it  aids  the  digestion  of  the 
other  ingredients  in  the  ration. 

Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  is  bulky , 
cooliny,  laxative ,  palatable — just 
the  kind  of  feed  every  cow  needs  in  her 
stomach  to  keep  in  perfect  health.  And 
your  cows  must  be  healthy  to  be  profit¬ 
able.  Fits  any  ration — replaces  corn, 
barley,  oats,  silage  and  other  carbohy¬ 
drate  feeds.  6  pounds  are  equal  to  10 
pounds  of  hay.  Good  for  all  animals— 
dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 

Attractive  Prices 
Present  low  prices  make  it  more  than 
ever  a  profitable  buy.  See  your  feed 
dealer  without  delay.-  Shipments  made 
direct  from  factory  closest  to  buyer. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet,  " Profitable  Feeding 99 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 


Dept,  K-6  Detroit,  Mich. 


Left:  Dried 
MolassesBeet 
Pulpbeforeit 
is  moistened. 


Right :  Note 
how  it  swells 
after  water 
is  added. 
Loosely  held 
together  it  is 
digested  to 
the  utmost. 


THE 

UNADILLA 

is  the  most 
practical  silo 

It  represents  the  high¬ 
est  development  in 
wood  stave  silos.  Cures 
and  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Provides  great¬ 
est  safety  and  conven¬ 
ience  in  use.  Gives 
owners  largest  return 
on  their  money. 

Send  for  free  catalog  and  ask 
about  discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted.  Also  makers  of 
tubs,  tanks,  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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front  of  the  sled  the  snow  would  be 
pushed  sidewise  out  of  the  road,  or 
packed  together,  and  the  sled  and  scraper 
would  rise  over  it. 

This  would  leave  the  surface  of  the 
road  smooth  and  well  packed.  If  there 
were  not  enough  oxen  to  furnish  power 
to  do  this,  the  log  would  be  let  back  per¬ 
haps  two  feet  behind  the  roll.  Then  the 
snow  would  pack  together  a  great  deal 
and  the  loose  top  snow  would  slide  over 
the  scraper  making  it  draw  much  easier 
but  the  surface  of  the  road  would  be 
covered  with  lumps  and  need  considerable 
travel  to  make  is  smooth. 

With  the  teams  all  in  line  and  the 
scraper  chained  in  place,  we  are  off, 
the  drivers  standing  on  the  sled  clinging 
to  the  stakes  or  bracing  themselves  on 
the  lunks.  “Get  up,  Turk  and  Swan,” 
the  lead  pair  lean  gently  into  the  bows, 
“Buck  and  Bright,”  “Tiger  and  Lion,” 
and  the  line  is  in  motion.  Heads  were 
tossing,  horns  tapping,  breaths  coming 
in  deep  heaves,  for  a  distance  until  the 
going  gets  hard  and  the  team  stops  to 
breath.  The  snow  is  cleared  from  in 
front  of  the  sled  so  that  it  will  start 
easier  and  then  we  go  again.  So  we 
keep  on  until  our  two  miles  of  road  are 
scraped,  the  scraper  is  loaded  on  the  sled 
and  the  home  trip  begins. 

What  an  opportunity  these  trips  af¬ 
forded  for  exchange  of  neighborhood  gos¬ 
sip,  ideas  on  politics  and  markets  and  any 
news  of  the  world  outside,  and  this  op¬ 
portunity  was  well  improved.  We  wonder 
whether  much  of  the  neighborliness  of 
those  days  and  the  frequent  exchange  of 
visits  among  people  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity  did  not  originate  in  the  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  good  qualities  of 
their  farmer  neighbors,  brought  about  by 
the  association  in  these  trips  breaking 
road. 

The  young  man  accustomed  to  plowing 
with  a  tractor  drawing  a  two  or  three 
bottom  plow  may  find  it  hard  to  realize 
that  onr  plowing  and  harrowing  were 
once  done  with  ox  teams,  and  that  not 
many  decades  ago.  A  man  with  a  walk¬ 
ing  plow  and  a  pair  of  slow-moving 
oxen  could  do  as  fine  a  job  of  plowing 
as  can  be  done  with  any  of  our  modern 
tools,  and,  if  the  ground  was  somewhat 
rocky  a  better  job,  as  the  slow-moving 
team  gave  the  plowman  opportunity  to 
nose  his  plow  point  around  the  rocks, 
turning  the  soil  away  from  them  in  a 
nearly  perfect  manner. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  some  of  the  teams 
were  often  amusing.  One  Spring  a  small 
boy  was  promoted  to  the  job  of  driving 
the  team  to  plow.  Turk  the  “near”  ox 
was  a  big  black  fellow  with  a  white  face 
and  Swan  the  “off”  ox  was  dark  red 
but  having  the  white  face.  The  little 
fellow  felt  the  full  importance  of  his  job, 
for  wasn’t  he  driving  the  team,  giving 
father  a  chance  to  give  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  plow?  They  were  plowing 
near  a  slough,  using  a  “sidehill”  or  re¬ 
versible  plow.  They  had  made  several 
trips  back  and  forth  when  on  a  trip  with 
old  Turk  in  the  furrow  “Br-r-r-r,”  and 
to  the  young  driver  it  seemed  Turk 
leaped  four  feet  in  the  air,  and  crowded 
his  mate  out  on  the  sod  for  several  feet 
before  father  could  stop  them.  A  small 
frog  was  sitting  in  the  furrow  and  as 
Turk’s  nose  came  above  him  made  a  leap 
for  a  safer  place.  Turk  absolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  go  back  into  the  furrow  so  they 
dragged  the  plow  to  the  end  of  the  piece 
and  started  back  with  Swan  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  when  they  got  to  the  place  where 
the  frog  had  been  Turk  repeated  his 
“Br-r-r-r-r”  and  jumped  sideways  away 
from  the  plowed  ground.  After  a  few 
more  ineffectual  attempts  to  plow  by  the 
spot  the  oxen  were  put  into  the  barn 
until  the  next  morning. 

The  next  day  when  they  reached  that 
spot  Turk  gave  utterance  to  his  bellow 
hut  did  not  jump  around  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  turning  the  furrow,  but  for  a  half- 
dozen  trips  he  would  step  as  if  the  earth 
felt  hot  beneath  his  feet  and  would  roll 
his  eyes  and  snort. 

Many  farmers  used  to  keep  two  pairs 
of  oxen  and  several  pairs  of  steers  of 
various  ages.  After  using  the  oxen  from 
one  to  three  years  to  do  the  team  work 
on  the  farm,  and  this  often  included  the 
hauling  of  cord  wood  or  lumber  in  the 
Winter,  they  were  fattened  and  sold  for 
beef,  and  their  places  filled  with  the 
oldest  steers.  They  were  usually  fat¬ 
tened  by  being  turned  on  a  good  pjisture 
and  given  a  Summers  run  without  any 
work.  When  sold  for  beef  in"  the  Fall 
they  added  quite  a  sum  to  the  income 
of  the  farm,  the  most  of  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  conversion  of  home-grown  hay 
and  pasture  into  cash. 

A  glance  from  the  window  at  a  high 
powered  truck,  with  a  snow  plow,  roar¬ 
ing  past  at  20  miles  a  hour  and  throwing 
a  cloud  of  snow  eight  to  15  feet  from 
the  side  of  the  road,  explains  why  oxen 
as  a  source  of  power  on  our  farms  has 
been  discarded  like  the  hand  carts,  spin¬ 
ning  wheels  and  hand  looms  of  our  great¬ 
grandmothers’  day.  H.  L.  s. 


Place  the  pansy  bed  on  the  east,  north¬ 
east,  or  north  side  of  the  buildings  where 
the  plants  are  shaded  from  the  noonday 
sun.  _  Soil  should  be  a  garden  loam  with 
two  inches  of  rotted  manure  worked  into 
the  top  six  inches  of  soil.  The  plants 
should  be  about  eight  by  eight  inches 
apart.  Sprinkling  twice  each  day  during 
hot  days  is  beneficial  if  the  soil  does  not 
become  very  wet.  Keep  the  seed  pods 
picked  from  the  plants  at  all  times  or 
they  will  stop  flowering. 


Get  All  You  Produce 

Produce  at  Less  Cost 
with  ^ 


Separators  and  Milkers 


WHY  waste  your  time,  feed  and  go 
to  other  expense  in  producing 
butter-fat  or  cream  and  then 
lose  part  of  it  because  of  a  poor  separator? 

At  least  25%  of  all  the  separators  in 
use  are  wasting  butter-fat.  Last  year  more 
than  $4,000,000  worth  i  was  lost  in  this 
way  in  14  Middlewestem  States  alone. 

Get  all  you  produce  with  a  new  De 
Laval,  which  skims  so  clean  that  it 
will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Your  De  Laval 
dealer  will  let  you  try  one  side-by-side 
with  your  old  separator. 

There  are  four  complete  lines  of  De 
Laval  Separators,  ranging  in  price  from 
$30  up,  providing  a  De  Laval  for  every 
need  and  purse.  Each  De  Laval,  regard¬ 
less  of  price,  is  the  best  in  its  class 
and  the  best  money  can  buy.  They  are: 

“3,000,000”  Golden  Series— The 
world’s  best  separators.  The  most 
completely  and  conveniently  equipped, 
cleanest  skimming,  easiest  running  and 
most  durable.  Equipped  with  ball  bear¬ 
ings  protected  against  rust  and  corrosion. 
Finished  in  beautiful  and  durable  gold 
and  black.  Four  sizes,  350  to  1000  lbs. 
capacity.  Hand,  belt  or  motor  drive. 

Black  Utility  Series  — Exactly  the 
same  as  the  Golden  Series  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  separating  efficiency,  but  lacking 
several  features.  Sold  at  lower  prices. 
Three  sizes:  350  to  750  lbs.  capacity. 

Junior  Series— A  new  quality  line  of 
smaller  separators  for  the  one  to  three 
cow  owner.  Most  efficient  and  durable. 
Finished  in  royal  blue.  Three  sizes: 
150,  225  and  300  lbs.  capacity. 


Europa  Series— Another  line  of  still 
lower  priced  small,  European-made  De 
Laval  Separators.  Excellent  skimmers. 
Finished  in  red.  Four  sizes:  150  to 
400  lbs.  capacity. 

De  Laval  Milkers 

A  De  Laval  "Milker  will  do  more  to 
cut  your  cost  of  producing  milk  than 
anything  you  can  get.  It  saves  at  least 
half  the  time  required  for  hand  milking, 
and  in  addition  milks  the  cows  better 
and  produces  cleaner  milk. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  De  Laval 
Milkers,  providing  a  De  Laval  for  every 
need  and  purse: 

Magnetic— The  world’s  best  milker. 
Thousands  of  outfits  in  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Pulsations  controlled  by 
magnetic  force  insure  absolute  uni¬ 
formity  of  milking.  Cows  always  milked 
the  same  way  and  produce  to  their 
greatest  ability.  Anyone  can  operate  it. 
Easy  to  handle  and  care  for.  Outfits  for 
milking  one  to  500  or  more  cows. 

Magnetic  Combine— Milks  just  like 
the  Magnetic  but  also  weighs  and  con¬ 
veys  milk.  The  ideal  milker  for  the 
large  producer  of  commercial  or  certified 
milk. 

Utility— The  best  low-priced  milker 
made.  Ideal  for  the  small  dairyman  or 
for  those  to  whom  price  is  an  essential 
consideration.  Outfits  sold  from  $145 
and  up.  Furnished  with  single  or 
double  units,  which  can  be  used  with 
any  make  of  single  pipe  line  milker. 


Almost  a  Week’s  Work  Saved  Each  Month  with  a  De  Laval  Milker l 


TO  MILK  THESE  TWELVE  COWS  TWICE  A  DAY 


ONE  SUMMER  MONTH  BY  /  cultivate  67  acres  corn 
DE  LAVAL  MILKING  GIVES  ONE  J  cut,  rake  and  put  up  16  acres  hay 
MAN  ENOUGH  EXTRA  TIME  TO^T  cut  and  shock  34  acres  grain 


De  Laval  Separators  and  Milkers  are  sold  on  such  easy 
terms  they  pay  tor  themselves  while  being  used.  See 
your  De  Laval  dealer  or  write  nearest  ottice  below* 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


CALF  KCU8D' 

DIARRHEA  £1X5 

f  ^ 

May  be  given  in  milk.  Per  can  7 5c.  Three  cans 
$2.00.  At  dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid 
J  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  COMPANY,  MORRIS,  N.Y. 

FlSTUlffil1 

Over  10,000  cases  are  success¬ 
fully  treated  each  year  with  our 

MEDICINE  No.  1 

No  experience  necessary;  easy:  simple;  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  every  5th  day.  Price  $2.50  a  bottle  postpaid. 
Thousands  are  being  amazed  at  results  from  this  re¬ 
markable  treatment.  It  is  so  sure  to  succeed  that  even 
in  the  oldest  cases  we  positively  refund  your  money  if 
it  fails— you  to  be  the  judge  and  your  word  to  go! 

Also  send  for  Big  Free  Veterinary  Adviser. 

FLEMING  BROS.  0-495  Stock  Yards,  Chicago- 


Horse  injured? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

Absorbine  is  the  dependable  liniment  when 
gashes,  bruises,  threaten  lay-ups.  Fast  to 
ease  inflammation  and  guard  against  infec¬ 
tion,  it’s  a  quick  healing  aid.  Muscles  and 
tendons  strained  by  pulling,  too,  respond 
to  this  38-year-old  liniment.  No  blisters — 
no  lost  hair — horse  can  work.  A  real  econ¬ 
omy.  All  druggists — $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F. 
Young,  Inc.,  288LymanSt.,Springfield,  Mass. 


When  you  ■write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Steal  Y 


OFITS 


JLhose  rapidly -multiplying,  milk- 
souring  bacteria  have  been  taking 
milk  profits  out  of  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  pockets  for  years.  It’s  easy 
to  control  these  bacteria  with  the 
B-K  Plan  of  Dairy  Sterilization. 

Its  use  insures  high  quality,  profit¬ 
able  milk  with  extremely  low  bacteria  count. 


Use  B-K  to  sterilize  milk  cans,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  buckets,  tubes  and  teat  cups,  strainers,  separa¬ 
tors,  coolers,  fillers,  bottles  and  other  utensils . . .  Steam 
and  boiling  water  are  not  necessary  if  you  use  B-K. 

B-K  is  sold  by  Dairy  and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers  and  Feed,  Drug 
and  Hardware  Stores.  Write  for  FREE  book  on  Dairy  Sterilization. 


IMPORTANT 


ABOUT  B-K 


GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 
416  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


B-K  is  many  times  more  powerful 
in  destroying  bacteria  than  steam 
or  hot  water  as  ordinarily  used. 

B-K  is  non-poisonous, dependable, 
safe  and  easy  to  use  .  .  .  Always 
uniform  in  quality  and  positive 
in  results. 

B-K  and  B-K  direction  charts  are 
backed  by  extensive  laboratory 
tests  and  20  years  of  actual  field 
experience.  Accept  no  substitute. 

B-K  dilution  costs  only  J/2  to  2c 
per  gallon  when  used  as  directed 
.  .  .  Full  directions  come  with 
every  package. 


AMERICAN 

STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

GUARANTEES 

Zin£ Insulated 


REG.  IN  U. i  PAT  OFK 


BRAND 


WIRE  FENCES 


TO 

EQUAL 

OR 

OUTLAST 


ANY  OTHER  FENCE 


USED  UNDER  SIMILAR  CONDITIONS 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


I  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
j  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Give  Hogs  More  Room 

Forage  crops  and  swine  sanitation 
have  been  talked  at  every  crossroad  in 
Maryland  for  eight  or  nine  years.  One 
might  think  there  is  noting  left  to  say  on 
this  subject.  Many  hog  raisers  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  in  other  eastern  States  already 
have  their  hogs  on  pasture  and  are  pro¬ 
ducing  pork  at  a  profit.  In  spite  of  the 
improvements  made  in  the  way  we  raise 
hogs,  there  still  remain  many  thousand 
“prison”  hogs  on  farms.  Do  you  know 
what  “prison”  hogs  are?  They  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  any  other  hogs  except 
that  they  are  kept  closely  penned.  They 
have  no  opportunity  to  make  a  profit  for 
their  owners  by  receiving  green  forage 
and  balanced  rations,  and  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  almost  all  the  joys  of  life,  ex¬ 
cept  squealing  which  they  do  overtime  as 
a  haunting  testimony  of  their  treatment. 
They  are  a  variety  of  jail-bird  kept  in 
filthy  quarters  to  consume  kitchen  slop. 


a  clean  animal  by  instinct.  lie  is  se¬ 
lective  iu  his  eating  and  sleeping  habits 
when  given  the  opportunity.  Not  pos¬ 
sessing  much  protection  in  the  way  of 
hide  and  hair,  he  has  been  the  victim  of 
much  abuse  in  this  matter  of  care  and 
protection.  Sows  and  pigs  should  be  out 
in  the  fields  whenever  practicable,  and 
this  means  much  of  the  year.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  green  forage  crops  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  For  the  late  Fall,  Win¬ 
ter  and  early  Spring  there  is  nothing 
better  than  rye  or  Winter  wheat.  For 
this  purpose,  they  should  be  heavily 
seeded  early  in  the  Fall.  The  cost  of 
such  pastures  is  low,  figuring  the  very 
satisfactory  results  they  produce.  For 
other  seasons  of  the  year  a  good  legume 
crop  may  be  best.  Alfalfa  is  a  very  good 
pasture  for  hogs ;  White  clover,  Red 
clover  and  Sweet  clover  are  others.  Then 
there  is  rape.  Even  Timothy  and  Blue 
grass,  while  dry  and  tough  in  the  Sum- 


Uniform  Lot  of  Purebred  Duroc-Jersey  Piys  Belonging  to  Charles  Hines,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Md.  Mote  the  pasture.  A  good  example  of  thrift.  Pigs  make 
cheap  and  rapid  gains  on  this  farm  every  year  because  they  are  farroiced  and 

finished  under  ideal  conditions. 


Sow  and  Pigs  on  Farm  of  D.  F.  Oland  &  Sons,  Montgomery  County,  Md.  On  this 
farm,  many  contest-icinning  litters  have  received  a  good  start  on  clean  grass  plots. 


attract  flies  and  cause  the  owner  loss. 
They  are  a  type  of  luxury  in  that  their 
cost  of  production  is  about  twice  as  much 
as  it  should  be.  They  are  a  sort  of  freak 
because  they  never  grow  vigorously  and 
rapidly  like  other  hogs.  They  are  a 
kind  of  by-product  for  the  reason  that 
many  people  who  have  other  business 
than  farming  buy  them  with  the  hope 
of  making  a  few  dollars  on  the  side.  They 
employ  quite  a  high  position  as  sanitary 
disposal  and  plumbing  units  because  they 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  away  with  all  the  garbage,  kitch¬ 
en  waste,  spoiled  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  other  dump-heap  material  that  comes 
their  way.  The  home  of  the  “prison” 
pig  is  the  small  pigpen.  These  pigpens 
are  about  six  to  ten  feet  square  with 
rough  board  bottom  built  up  off  the 
ground  a  foot  or  two.  The  sides  vary  in 
their  construction  and  finish.  Some  are 
made  of  small  logs  or  slabs;  others  are 
well-built  of  matched  lumber.  In  the 
cruder  varieties  the  cracks  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  are  chinked  with  corn¬ 
stalks  or  other  rubbish.  On  the  inside 
of  the  pen  is  a  mess  of  slop  and  filth,  old 
cornstalks  and  corncobs,  dirty,  wet  straw 
and  a  dozen  other  kinds  of  litter  working 
down  through  the  cracks  in  the  floor  and 
out  around  the  sides  of  the  pen.  The  hog 
is  in  the  middle  of  all  this. 

The  hog,  contrary  to  common  belief,  is 


mer  and  Fall,  can  be  used  with  good  ef¬ 
fects  in  the  Spring.  In  fact  most  any 
forage  is  a  wonderful  improvement  over 
a  dry  lot  or  pen.  Out  in  Missouri  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  hogs  fed  on 
pasture  made  the  same  gains  as  those  in 
dry  lots  with  3S  per  cent  less  grain.  At 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station,  50-lb. 
pigs  which  were  fed  corn  on  Alfalfa  pas¬ 
ture  gained  three  times  as  much  per  day 
as  hogs  fed  corn  alone  in  a  dry  lot. 

For  the  last  several  years  hogs  have 
been  fairly  profitable.  Price  prospects 
for  another  year  are  fully  as  encourag¬ 
ing  as  they  have  been.  By  adopting  a 
well-formulated  system  of  grazing  and 
fattening  hogs,  using  clover  or  Alfalfa, 
corn  and  tankage  or  fishmeal,  you  will 
get  profits  even  at  the  present  prices 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  obtained  by 
raising  hogs  the  old-fashioned  way. 

We  have  a  litter  contest  in  Maryland. 
The  object  is  to  make  a  single  litter  of 
hogs  weigh  at  least  1,500  lbs.  in  150 
days.  Each  year  we  give  a  trophy  for 
the  winner  of  this  contest.  This  year 
the  heaviest  litter  consisted  of  11  pigs 
and  weighed  2,203  lbs.  in  150  days.  These 
pigs  were  grown  on  pasture.  In  no  year 
has  it  been  won  by  hogs  kept  in  pens. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  benefits  possible 
where  hogs  are  grown  on  pasture.  Ilogs 
need  room,  the  more  the  better.  More¬ 
over  they  want  a  change  of  scenery  oc- 
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casionally.  They  want  their  quarters 
clean  and  respectable.  Proper  exercise 
and  health  in  hogs  is  not  possible  where 
their  quarters  are  restricted.  They  like 
to  roam  and  graze.  Most  people  think 
hogs  are  kept  in  a  given  field  only  by  a 
strong  high  board  fence,  but  hogs  don't 
break  through  fences  badly  where  they 
have  fields  to  graze  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  exercise. 

If  we  had  a  surplus  instead  of  a  short¬ 
age  of  corn  and  other  feeds  in  these  sec¬ 
tions,  the  above  facts  would  hardly  have 
the  same  significance.  It  is  important 
that  we  give  more  attention  to  improving 
some  of  our  costly  practices.  We  can 
produce  the  same  amount  of  pork  cheaper 
by  using  more  pasture  and  less  corn.  We 
need  to  follow  more  strict  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures,  and  build  more  hog-tight  fences. 
With  these  up-to-date  ideas  in  use,  east¬ 
ern  farmers  will  notice  their  hog  business 
taking  a  large  place  alongside  other  farm 
enterprises.  k.  a.  claric. 

College  Park,  Md. 


Kill  the  Rat! 

The  rat  is  the  most  despicable  parasite 
known  to  man.  He  was  an  unsolicited 
gift  from  the  old  world,  reaching  our 
shores  by  means  of  the  ships  of  commerce, 
lie  is  known  to  be  directly  responsible  for 
the  dreaded  bubonic  plague  which  has 
periodically  created  so  much  suffering 
and  death  in  the  old  world ;  and  he 
brought  it  to  some  of  our  seaports,  as 
well.  We  would,  undoubtedly,  have  a 
vastly  more  vivid  realization  of  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  this  dreaded  disease  if  it  were 
not  for  the  precautions  which  our  medi¬ 
cal  authorities  have  adopted  at  all  ports. 
These  include  fumigation  of  ships  and 
require  that  ships  shall  be  docked  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
rats  to  reach  the  shore  except  by  swim¬ 
ming  or  by  being  hidden  in  a  cargo  being 
removed.  In  addition  to  bubonic  plague, 
at  least  two  other  dangerous  and  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  have  been  traced  to  the 
rat ;  these  are  septic  pneumonia  and  epi¬ 
demic  jaundice.  He  is  suspected  of  being 
the  carrier  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
medical  authorities  agree  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  transmits  the  germs  of 
many  other  diseases  by  the  contamination 
of  fevxl  -supplies.  > 

The  foregoing  are  health  facts.  Let’s 
look  at  the  financial  side  of  the  matter. 
It  is  estimated  that  every  rat  consumes 
approximately  $2  worth  of  food  yearly 
and  that  there  are  at  least  as  many  rats 
as  humans  in  this  country.  We  can, 
therefore,  conservatively  figure  that  rats 
cost  us  in  cash  in  excess  of  $200,000,000 
yearly.  If  we  could  stop  this  unwelcome 
guest  from  dining  at  our  expense  for  just 
one  year,  we  would  be  enough  richer  to 
purchase  and  equip  10.000  farms  to  the 
extent  of  $20,000  each.  Perhaps  this 
thought  may  lend  strength  to  your  arm 
the  next  time  you  get  a  chance  to  take 
a  wallop  at  the  rat.  A  rat  starts  to 
breed  at  three  to  four  months  of  age,  and 
the  progeny  number  from  four  to  ten  at 
each  breeding.  Every  time  you  kill  a  rat, 
you  add  potential  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
the  actual*  $2  yearly  you  save  to  the 
country.  The  campaign  to  “swat  the  fly” 
obtains  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  yet  the  fly 
is  a  guest  of  honor  compared  to  the  rat. 
He  admittedly  does  spread  disease,  but 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  credit 
him  with  eating  or  destroying  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  food. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  wage  a  constant 
and  systematic  warfare  against  the  rat. 
Construct  all  new  buildings  with  rat- 
proofing  material.  Rat-proof  all  old 
buildings  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
Pile  lumber  and  other  materials  so  that 
they  will  rest  a  foot  or  more  above  the 
ground.  Pay  especial  attention  to  the  rat¬ 
proofing  of  your  poultry  houses,  pigpens, 
granaries,  corncribs,  vegetable  storages 
and  other  places  which  provide  undis¬ 
turbed  feeding  places  for  the  rat.  (Farm¬ 
ers’  Bulletin  No.  163S  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  con¬ 
tains  much  valuable  information  on  rat¬ 
proofing  buildings  and  premises,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Department  by  ad¬ 
dressing  them  at  Washington).  Trap  ex¬ 
tensively  where  you  know  rats  to  be,  but 
first  clean  up  and  remove  all  possible 
food  if  you  desire  a  maximum  of  success. 
Use  some  approved  trap,  the  ordinary 
break -back  or  spring  trap  is  considered  by 
experts  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  Use 


aromatic  baits,  such  as  cheese,  fried 
bacon,  fish,  etc.  Conceal  the  trap  as  well 
as  possible  with  a  sprinkling  of  chaff  or 
dust.  If  you  are  over-run  with  them  ;  if 
you  have  a  granary  or  other  building 
where  numbers  of  them  are  frequently  ac¬ 
cessible,  employ  a  good  rat-dog  or  a 


Selecting  the  Herd  Sire 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  sire 
is  half  the  herd.  This  may  be  true  in 
the  average  instance.  But,  if  very  careful 
attention  is  given  to  his  selection,  he  may 
be  SO  per  cent  of  the  herd  as  far  as  the 


tion  of  the  first  bull  to  use  and  possibly 
the  same  may  be  true  in  the  selection 
of  the  second  bull.  However,  as  the  pro¬ 
ducing  ability  of  the  herd  develops  it 
becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  secure 
better  and  better  bulls.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  herd  that  produces  only  4,000  pounds 
milk  per  year  will  not  require  a  bull  with 
unusually  high  producing  ability  back 
of  him  to  make  a  substantial  advance  in 
the  production  of  his  daughters  over  that 
of  their  dams.  It  should  be  equally  ob¬ 
vious  that,  when  a  herd  reaches  a 
10.000-pound  standard,  in  order  to  raise 
the  producing  ability  of  the  next  group 
of  daughters  a  bull  from  a  very  much 
higher  producing  ancestry  must  be 
selected. 

Theoretically,  if  a  bull  is  half  the  herd 
a  breeder  would  be  justified  in  paying 
as  much  for  his  bull  as  he  would  for  all 
the  females  in  the  herd.  Practically  this 
is  not  necessary  but  it  simply  illustrates 
a  point  that  should  receive  a  lot  of  con¬ 
sideration.  A  high  producing  herd  de¬ 
serves  the  best  sire  that  money  can  buy. 

Rhode  Island.  Walter,  a.  cook. 


Explorer:  “I  have  made  a  remarkable 
discovery.  A  tribe  of  human  beings  that 
possess  no  weapon  of  warfare.”  Listener : 
“Is  that  so?  Didn’t  think  there  was  any 
part  of  the  world  that  uncivilized.”  — 
Chicago  News. 


An  Eastern  Shore  Litter,  Grown  on  Clean  Pasture.  These  10  pigs  weighed  1,704 


pounds  when 

ferret.  Either  of  these  will  make  quick 
work  of  any  number  of  rats  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  and  enjoy  doing  it. 
And  by  all  means  stick  to  it  and  encour¬ 
age  your  neighbor  to  do  likewise ! 
Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.  w.  E.  Maloney. 


150  days  old. 

transmission  of  good  characteristics  are 
concerned,  or,  if  the  selection  is  a  bit  or 
miss  proposition,  the  damage  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  just  as  much  the  other  way. 

In  developing  a  good  herd  of  cattle 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  make  the  selee- 
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LANCASTER  20 
DAIRY  FEED 


An  efficient  milk  producer 
carefully  built  and  balanced. 
A  complete  ration  when  ted 
with  average  grade  rough- 
age,  such  as  good  mixed  hay. 


fyAtimatv 

PENNSY  16  DAIRY 
FEED  (MOLASSES) 

A  good  supplement  for  sum- 


2 1  lbs.  of  pork  per  day  with 
SOidmOH.  HOG  MEAL 

THAT’S  what  Mr.  W.  H.  Polhemus  of  Allentown,  N.  J.,  got  in 
fattening  a  hog  that  weighed  594lbs.  until  it  weighed  iojolbs. 
— 187  days  later.  Eshelman  Hog  Meal  is  a  wonder  for  growing 
pigs — but  this  test  shows  its  unusual  value  also  as  a  fattener. 

Built  from  the  best  pork-producing  material  the  market  affords; 
balanced  with  the  most  modern  equipment  known;  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  89  years’  feed-making  experience — feeders  can  buy 
Eshelman  Hog  Meal  with  confidence. 


Since  1842  four  generations  of  the  Eshelman  family  have  been 
in  the  feed  business.  The  men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for 
you  are  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge,  an 
interest ,  a  pride  to  their  work — which  produces  better  feed. 


JOHN  W 
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LANCASTER,  PA. 


mer  pasture. 

Desirable  in  place  of  bran 
because  its  proteins  are  de¬ 
rived  from  various  source 
instead  of  one.  Contains 
greater  numberof  digestible 
nutrients. 


SOutmatc 


GROWING  MASH 

A  carefully  prepared  feed 
used  in  conjunction  / 
with  Intermediate  * 
Chick  Feed.  Meets  y 
every  need  of  / 
the  growing  ✓ 
bird.  Feed  y* <\s 
d  ry,  i  n  y  f?  02 
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Send  FREE  book  on 
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Increase  Your  Milk  Profits  With  a 
Victor  Sanitary  Milk  Cooler  Cabinet 


you  bov  a  VIC  TOP 

,fea,e“  enemy — B  ACTERI  A°n<,U  j 
y™  problem  of  Miffc 

sf.ee!  steel  II  just,  ,Pro'«ted  heavy 

'The  mortlffi'-  efiM  COTfc 
empe/atur?cont«i^ economical 
.  I?  tfi&oe, 

fcasy  to  keep  clean.  ^ 


Built 
in  sizes 
to  hold 
2  to  14 
cans 


Sold 

at  a  pri  ce 
you  can  afford.  Easy 
<monthly  payments  if  de¬ 
sired.  Write  at  once  for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Instruction  Booklet  “How  to  Prevent 
Milk  Spoilage”. 


VICTOR  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

701  FREDERICK  ROAD  *  HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


KIN 

KADE 

GA1 

EIDEN 

TRA 

LCXOR 

and  Power  La wn mower  ^ 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti-  g™  /JF* 

vator.  Gardeners,  Fruit  Grow  drjjr 

era,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur-  Catalog 

serymen,  Suburbanites,  Conn-  EjAaa Free 
try  Estates  and  Poultryinen. 

New  Low  Prices— Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  53rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

;ribing  easier, < 
quicker  method  of  put- 
;  up  hay  sent  to  any  tractor 
ner  who  feeds  20  tons  of  hay  or 
re  per  year.  Write  Feed  Service  Dept. 
>ec  Machine  Co..  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Send  today  for  Big  Fiee  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps 
i  for  neighbors.  Rip- 

**%&*-'’  logle  of  Iowa  made 

$10,000  in  spare  time. 

It's  easy.  Write  quick 
--  HERCULES  MFG.  CO..  . 

£tj1  430-29th  Str.,  Centerville,  lowa\ 


A  FRAME  *10 

AS  LOW  AS 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  maU- 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

AWS 


lug  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOSC  CO. 
Box  3  Belleville,  Pa 


Only$71.60 

CASH 

Also  Sold  on  EasyTerms 

A  wonderful  engine  for  the  home,  farm,  shop  or  mill. 
Cheapest  reliable  power  for  pumping,  feed  grinding, 
shelling, sawing,  cream  separating, churning  and  simi. 
lar  work.  Put  one  to  work  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

Witte  Engine  Works 

1894  OAKLAND  AVE.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in.  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1S42 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Red  Polled  Cattle  Figures 

On  page  406  II.  W.  Duck  spoke  of  the 
large  herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle  on  the 
Reynolds-Lybrook  Farms,  Advance,  N.  C. 

On  this  farm  is  the  record  cow  of  the 
breed  for  production  in  the  past  year, 
Josephine  52620.  Her  record  for  the  year 
Feb.  10,  1029.  to  Feb.  10,  1930,  was  15,- 
310.2  lbs.  milk,  yielding  772.11  lbs.  fat. 
The  Red  Polls  are  a  strictly  dual-purpose 
breed,  showing  up  well  in  milk  and  fat 
production,  and  making  a  sizable  piece 
of  excellent  beef. 

The  following  figures  reported  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Ilarley  A.  Martin,  of  the  Red 
Polled  Cattle  Association,  Rieliland  Cen¬ 
ter,  Wis.,  tell  something  of  the  work  of 
these  animals. 


In  the  first  table  the  average  of  the  12 
highest  in  milk  and  hutterfat  production 
is  given  according  to  the  seven  classes 


as 

to  ag 

e. 

Class 

Milk 

Fat 

A- 

— 5  ye 

ars 

tnd  over. 

.  .  13.525.65 

611.20 

B- 

-4% 

to  5 

years 

. .  10,750.62 

483.53 

C- 

— 1  1 0 

iy2 

years  . . 

.  .11,270.51 

526.82 

D- 

-3% 

to  4 

years  . . 

.  .  9,879.57 

156.15 

E- 

— 3  to 

3% 

years  . . 

.  .  10.261.10 

473.95 

F- 

-2i/2 

to  3 

years  . . 

. .  8,805.36 

437.31 

G- 

—2  to 

2y2 

years  . . 

.  .  7.991.93 

375.93 

The 

second  table 

covers  details  by 

classes  and  averages  of  903  cows. 


Class 

Milk 

Fat 

Test 

A 

— 559  cows 

.  .9.081.85 

385.69 

.04216 

B 

—71  cows 

.  .  .8.685.31 

376.50 

.01359 

C- 

— 71  cows  . 

. .  .8,887.13 

376.19 

.01236 

D 

— 61  cows 

.  .  .8.161.7(i 

373.11 

.0111 

E 

— 5S  cows 

.  .  .8,571.11 

380.16 

.01437 

F- 

— 5S  cows 

.  .  .8,277.23 

363.71 

.01391 

G 

— 22  cows 

.  .  .7,718.90 

371.99 

.01S58 

A 

v.  of  903  cows, 

total  in 

all 

classes  .  .  . 

.  .  .  8.S73.03 

381.31 

.01297 

Average  of 

133  highest 

hutterfat  rec- 

ords.  511.57  :  average  of  133  highest  milk 
records,  10,970.28. 
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consumers.  The  .milk  situation  is  dis¬ 
couraging.  With  cartage  from  20  cents  to 
30  cents  per  cwt.  off  the  price  paid  by 
the  milk  companies  delivered  to  their 
plant  it  nets  the  farmer  from  $1.50  to  $2 
or  a  little  more  per  100  according  to  the 
test,  etc.  It  matters  not  what  nor  how 
much  the  farmer  produces  to  sell  he  is 
told  the  price  he  must  take  and  how  much 
he  must  pay  for  what  he  buys.  He  has 
no  voice  in  the  matter. 

Plenty  of  farm  help  is  available  but 
few  farmers  are  hiring  much  as  yet. 
Wages  are  somewhat  lower  which  will  be 
hard  for  the  younger  generation  to  adjust 
themselves  to,  yet  the  buying  power  of 
a  dollar  is  greater  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  We  recently  purchased  ex¬ 
cellent  family  flour  at  one  of  the  chain 
stores  for  59  cents  per  %  bbl.  In  the 
same  store  Western  fresh  eggs  were  re¬ 
tailing  17  for  25  cents,  every  one  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  perfect  and  the  question  arises. 
How  can  the  Eastern  egg  farmer  profit¬ 
ably  compete  with  this  price? 

The  old  gray  goose  is  laying  and  the 
White  Leghorn  pullets  fill  the  basket  with 
their  large  chalk-white  eggs  more  quickly 
than  ever.  To  be  sure  they  are  not  worth 
much  but  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
proceeds  when  the  price  is  high  and  the 
eggs  are  scarce  or  vice  versa. 

The  chirp  of  the  first  robin,  the  muddy 
roads  with  snow  piled  high  on  each  side 
and  the  steady  drip  of  the  sap  from  the 
big  maple  all  denote  the  arrival  of  Spring. 
We  have  no  sugar  making  equipment  hut 
each  year  I  manage  to  make  enough  for 
our  family  use  by  boiling  the  sap  from 
the  trees  near  the  house,  on  the  kitchen 
stove.  With  very  little  effort  I  have  three 
gallons  of  this  delectable  sweet  bottled 
and  stored. 

With  the  advent  of  longer  days  and  the 
rapid  aproach  of  the  growing  season,  we 
sense  the  necessity  of  additional  equip¬ 
ment  to  further  our  plans  for  the  future. 
A  new  brooder  to  assist  in  raising  the 
extra  pullets  that  we  hope  to  sell  next 
Fall,  besides  the  separator  and  churn 
that  will  soon  be  needed  to  turn  out  the 
blitter  are  among  our  main  desires. 

MRS.  s.  E.  L.  B. 


Washington  Co.,  N.  Y., 

We  had  a  real  Winter,  snow  IS  inches 
or  more  on  the  level,  and  the  thermometer 
registering  from  a  few  degrees  above  to 
20  or  more  below  zero  much  of  the  time 
for  several  weeks.  Skiing  and  coasting 
proved  a  delight  to  the  youngsters,  who 
utilized  all  their  spare  moments  indulg¬ 
ing  in  these  sports.  The  tractor  snow¬ 
plows  sweep  a  wide  path  and  dig  closely 
to  the  surface  of  the  road  bed  but  nature 
persisted  in  keeping  us  supplied  with  the 
downy  stuff  so  that  we  dirt  road  farmers 
enjoyed  the  best  sleighing  to  town  that 
we  have  had  for  several  years.  The  har¬ 
vesting  of  ice  from  12  to  15  inches  thick, 
clear  as  a  crystal,  was  completed  before 
the  thaw  came  that  was  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  whose  water  supply  was 
getting  low. 

During  the  long  Winter  evenings 
double  nine  dominoes,  music  from  the 
harmonica,  pans  of  flaky  popped  corn, 
which  was  grown  on  the  little  plot  back 
of  the  well,  luscious  apples  of  different 
varieties,  and  the  reading  aloud  of  sev¬ 
eral  good  books,  furnished  entertainment 
and  helped  us  to  forget  the  severity  of 
the  weather  outside.  “A  Man  for  the 
Ages”  by  Irving  Racheller  which  so 
vividly  portrays  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his 
youth  seemed  to  be  the  story  most  en¬ 
joyed  by  all. 

A  survey  of  the  calendar  reminds  one 
that  March  is  here  bringing  the  usual 
amount  of  disagreeable  features  that  per¬ 
tain  to  this  particular  month.  There  still 
remains  plenty  of  snow,  and  yesterday 
(March  S)  this  part  of  the  town  was 
visited  by  the  last  end  of  the  worst  bliz¬ 
zard  that  we  have  had  for  a  long  time. 
Not  much  damage  was  done  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  as  the  storm  had  spent  its  main 
force  before  reaching  here,  but  this  morn¬ 
ing  found  the  school  bus  confronted  with 
snow  blocked  roads,  and  the  necessity  of 
calling  the  snow  plow  to  its  aid.  The 
small  one  proved  insufficient  and  the  bus 
after  being  detained  for  more  than  an 
hour  was  forced  to  return  the  same  way 
R  came  leaving  a  majority  of  the  high 
school  students  on  this  beat  at  their 
homes  or  at  the  district  schoolliouse, 
which  is  used  as  a  bus  terminal  by  the 
children  from  outlying  homes.  The  two 
younger  ones  are  home  for  the  day  on 
account  of  their  teacher  who  rides  to  and 
fro  on  the  bus  being  unable  to  reach  the 
sehoolhouse.  We  have  a  most  efficient 
and  conscientious  driver  who  observes 
caution  to  the  last  degree,  and  never 
ceases  to  remember  the  responsibility  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  care.  For  this  we  parents 
who  live  on  the  hilly  dirt  roads  are  truly 
grateful. 

Although  we,  have  had  but  little  rain 
for  several  months,  this  section,  nestling 
among  the  hills  that  are  forested  enough 
to  retain  sufficient  moisture  to  furnish 
protection  for  the  meadow  land,  suffered 
comparatively  little  last  Fall  from  the 
prolonged  drought.  A  bountiful  harvest 
of  grain,  corn,  potatoes  and  hay  was 
reaped,  with  prices  the  lowest  in  many 
years.  Since  the  middle  of  February  eggs 
have  been  bringing  24  and  25  cents  per 
dozen  in  trade  at  the  local  stores.  Po¬ 
tatoes  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  deliv¬ 
ered.  Several  well-known  brands  of 
creamery  butter  retail  from  29  cents  to 
35  cents  per  pound,  and  native  beef 
brings  10  cents  per  pound  among  local 


More  than  317.000  specimens  from  all 
kinds  of  animals,  both  wild  and  domestic, 
were  received  and  examined  during  1930 
in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Practising  veterinarians  in 
all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  send  speci¬ 
mens  to  the  bureau  laboratory.  Examina¬ 
tions  are  made  and  the  results  together 
with  recommendation  are  returned  to  the 
veterinarians.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
work  results  from  the  blood  testing  of 
cattle  for  Bang  disease  and  of  chickens 
for  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  The  growth 
of  this  laboratory  service  is  indicated  by 
the  records  which  show  that  6,189  speci 
mens  were  examined  in  1923:  61.180  in 
1926;  200.000  in  1929;  and  317.000  in 
1930.  Among  the  animals  involved  in  the 
work  are:  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep, 
swine,  dogs,  foxes,  monkeys,  cats,  rats, 
rabbits.,  deer,  elk,  racoons,  guinea-pigs, 
fish,  chickens,  ducks,  wild  ducks,  turkeys, 
wild  turkeys,  geese,  pheasants,  pigeons, 
partridges,  canaries,  ruffed  grouse.  Mexi¬ 
can  quails,  pea  fowls,  swans,  lions,  oxen, 
beavers,  and  goats. 


Mortgage  on  Pensioner’s  Property 

A,  who  is  SI  years  old,  receives  old 
age  pension  from  the  State,  B  has  mort¬ 
gage  on  A’s  place  for  $100  (the  place  is 
valued  at  $1,000).  Time  expired  on 
mortgage  several  years  ago.  Now  B  wants 
the  $400,  and  wants  C  to  take  mortgage, 
(-'.will  take  it,  but  wants  to  know  if  there 
will  be  any  expense  to  him  attached  to 
it.  or  if  the  name  is  just  changed  on  the 
mortgage,,  and  bond,  from  B  to  O.  The 
interest  is  five  per  cent,  but  C  would 
like  six  per  cent.  Can  it  be  changed  and 
how/  At  the  death  of  A  does  the  prop¬ 
erty  go  to  the  State,  and  will  the  State 
pay  off  the  mortgage  to  C?  f.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

In  order  to  transfer  the  bond  and 
mortgage  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an 
attorney  prepare  an  assignment  of  mort¬ 
gage.  The  rate  of  interest  cannot  be 
raised  without  ,  the  consent  of  the  mort¬ 
gagor.  We  don’t  know  what  arrangement 
was  made  at  the  time  the  old  age  pension 
was  given.  We  suggest  that  you  have  a 
conference  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Welfare  in  your  county  before  you 
make  any  change  in  the  mortgage.  N.  t. 


Refusal  to  Pay  Wages 

My  16-year-old  daughter  did  housework 
for  a  few  months,  and  she  finally  left 
without  telling  her  employer  that  she  was 
leaving.  She  had  left  because  she  had 
to  work  hard.  Now  her  employer  does 
not  want  to  pay  her  last  week’s  wages. 
Employer  had  given  her  a  Christinas 
present,  a  dress  and  two  dollars,  but  said 
that  she  wasn’t  going  to  pav  her  until 
she  returns  the  gifts  she  had  given  her. 
My  daughter  returned  the  dress  and 
money,  hut  employer  refused  week’s  wages 
of  $8.  Is  there  any  way  we  can  get  the 
salary  due? 

New  York. 

It  would  surely  cost  you  more  than  $8 
to  bring  an  action  against  this  employer 
for  the  money.  The  daughter  should  have 
kept  the  dress  and  money  when  she  had 
possession  of  them.  n.  t. 
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Beware  of  Moldy  Sweet 
Clover 

DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

We  are  sounding  this  note  of  warning 
as  we  hear  of  cattle  being  killed  by 
eating  Sweet  clover  hay  that  has  become 
moldy  in  the  mow  or  stack.  There  is 
also  similar  danger  from  Sweet  clover 
that  has  been  killed  by  frost  in  the  field, 
as  the  mature  stalks  or  stems  sometimes 
become  moldy. 

When  Sweet  clover  is  made  but  25  per 
cent  or  so  of  the  roughage  ration  the 
danger  of  poisoning  is  greatly  lessened 
or  made  negligible.  One  way  of  avoiding 
danger,  that  has  been  prescribed  by  ex¬ 
perts  familiar  with  the  subject,  is  to 
alternate  damaged  Sweet  clover  every 
J5  days  with  some  other  sound  roughage. 
It  is  the  prolonged  feeding  of  Sweet 
clover  as  an  exclusive  roughage  ration 
that  is  most  dangerous,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  small  quantities  of  such  hay 
are  comparatively  harmless,  although 
some  mold  may  be  present.  As  with 
molds  of  other  feeds,  one  cannot  always 
tell,  when  the  damaged  forage  will,  or 
will  not  prove  dangerously  poisonous.  We 
have  known  farm  animals  to  eat  moldy 
feed  with  impunity — silage  for  example  ; 
again  we  have  known  of  an  instance  where 
seven  or  eight  fine  horses  were  quickly 
killed  by  eating  one  full  feed  of  moldy 
corn  silage  thrown  into  their  yard.  But 
the  danger  always  threatens ;  therefore 
we  think  it  highly  unwise  to  run  chances 
by  letting  any  farm  animal  eat  food  of 
any  kind  that  is  moldy,  heated,  or 
damaged  in  any  way.  Doing  so  would  be 
about  as  risky  and  foolish  in  our  opinion, 
as  allowing  the  fire  insurance  policy  on 
the  home  or  barn  to  lapse. 

Already  this  season  we  have  heard  of 
a  sad  occurence  on  a  Western  farm, 
caused  by  the  unwitting  feeding  of  spoiled 
Sweet  clover  hay.  Several  good  cows 
suddenly  showed  immense  swellings  on 
their  hind  quarters  and  on  opening  these 
thin  blood  flowed  out.  Had  the  nature 
of  the  disease  instantly  been  correctly 
diagnosed  by  a  qualified  veterinarian,  he 
might,  possibly,  have  saved  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  affected  animals,  for  it  was 
discovered  by  scientists  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
some  years  ago  that  the  prompt  injection 
of  a  quantity  of  defibrinated  blood  of  an 
unaffected  bovine  animal  into  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  poisoned  cow  or  steer,  may 
quickly  prove  remedial.  That  wonderfully 
successful  method  of  treatment  should 
be  understood  by  every  veterinarian  and 
owner  of  cattle,  that  it  may  be  resorted 
to  in  a  case  of  emergency.  We  think  it 
would  be  best,  however,  absolutely  to  dis¬ 
card  Sweet  clover  hay  that  is  unsound 
in  any  way,  that  there  may  not  be  cases 
of  poisoning  to  treat. 

The  effect  of  the  poison  in  moldy 
Sweet  clover  hay  is  to  change  the  nature 
of  blood  so  that  it  fails  to  coagulate  as 
it  should  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
may  also  so  affect  the  blood  that  exten¬ 
sive  bleedings  of  uncoagulating  blood 
occur  into  the  tissues,  while  smaller 
hemorrhages  occur  into  many  internal 
organs,  the  lesions  after  death  appearing 
very  similar  to  those  characteristic  of 
hemorrhagic  septicemia.  Seeing  that  the 
blood  of  animals  living  chiefly  upon 
Sweet  clover  hay,  that  may  have  become 
more  or  less  moldy,  does  not  coagulate 
normally  it  can  readily  be  understood 
that  it  must  be  unsafe  to  do  any  cutting 
operation  that  will  cause  animals  to  bleed 
from  the  wound.  That  is  the  case. 
Serious  losses  have  followed  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  dehorning  and  castration.  It  has 
been  reported  that  a  Colorado  ranchman 
had  some  SO  young  cattle  that  were  living 
on  Sweet  clover  hay  dehorned  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  and  70  of  them  bled  to  death.  While 
most  of  the  animals  died  from  external 
bleeding,  some  were  killed  by  profuse 
internal  hemorrhage.  The  affected  animal 
acts  like  a  person  who  is  a  born  “bleeder,” 
or  affected  wfith  hemophilia,  as  the 
scientists  say.  Such  a  person  may  bleed 
to  death  from  a  slight  wound  and  no  one 
so  affected  dare  undergo  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  as  removal  of  the  tonsils.  If  it  is 
dangerous  for  a  person  so  affected  to 
undergo  an  operation  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  equally  dangerous  to  subject  any 
animal  that  is  living  on  Sweet  clover  hay 
to  an  operation  that  will  cause  bleeding. 
That  fact  was  not  known  by  a  Western 
ranchman  who  had  a  number  of  splendid 
yearling  pedigreed  Hereford  bulls  cast¬ 
rated  by  an  expert  and  lost  them  all  from 
bleeding  At  a  meeting  of  the  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  of  Wisconsin,  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  A.  Hansen,  botanist  of  the 
Purdue  (Indiana)  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  stated  that  he  did  not  even 
consider  it  safe  for  a  veterinarian  to 
dehorn  or  castrate  bovine  animals  that 
were  living  on  green  Sweet  clover  pasture. 
That  was  a  new  and  surprising  note  on 
the  subject  and  one  that  should  be 
heeded  by*  all  concerned. 

As  a  rule,  we  think,  sound  green  Sweet 
clover  is  safe,  and  it  is  certain  that  well 
cured  Sweet  clover  hay  that  is  in  no  way 
moldy  may  also  be  considered  safe  feed 
for  cattle ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  valuable 
protein  roughage  to  be  grown  and  fed  in 
districts  where  soil  washing  is  common 
or  where  red  clover  and  Alfalfa  do  not, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  seem  to 
thrive.  It  is  alleged  that  sheep  may,  like 
cattle,  be  poisoned  by  moldy  Sweet  clover 
hay,  therefore  it  is  important  that  these 
animals  should  be  supplied  with  sound 
roughage. 

Relative  to  the  symptoms  of  Sweet 


clover  poisoning  Dr.  Lee  M.  Roderick, 
a  veterinary  research  scientist  of  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultual  Experiment 
Station,  at  Fargo,  has  pointed  out  that 
rounded  swellings  form  chiefly  upon  the 
brisket,  shoulders,  back,  rump  and  regions 
of  the  thighs  of  the  animal.  The  swellings 
contain  thin  blood.  Bright  red  spots  are 
also  commonly  found  on  the  heart  and 
lining  of  the  paunch  of  the  poisoned 
animal.  The  animal  may  die  suddenly. 
It  may  appear  well  in  the  evening  and 
be  found  dead  in  the  morning.  Calves 
and  yearlings  rather  than  mature  animals 
are  more  frequently  involved.  If  the 
animal  is  noticeably  affected,  death  in¬ 
variably  follows  within  a  few  days,  unless 
prompt  treatment  is  given.  The  other 
characteristic  symptoms  are  dullness, 
weakness,  stiffness  and  lameness,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  swellings. 

Sweet  clover  pasture  is  relatively  safe 
except  for  the  possibility  of  bloating.  The 
Sweet  clover  plant,  however,  is  such  a 
rank  grower  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  cure,  unless  weather  conditions  are 
unusually  favorable.  The  thick,  woody 
stems  dry  out  very  slowly  and  are  there¬ 
fore  subject  to  internal  moldiness.  That 
makes  the  affected  cured  hay  dangerous. 
In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Roderick,  clean, 
bright,  Sweet  clover  hay  is  a  safe  feed. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  March  IS  a  truck 
loaded  with  300  cases  of  eggs,  left  St. 
Lucas,  Iowa,  on  a  1,200-mile  journey  to 
New  York.  Iowa  egg-dealers  made  the 
venture  in  the  hope  of  building  up,  in 
future  years,  closer  business  relation  with 
New  York. 

Two  persons  were  killed  and  nearly  a 
score  injured,  five  severely,  by  a  tornado 


at  Clinton,  Okla.,  March  19.  Striking 
the  west  edge  of  Clinton  the  twister 
carved  out  a  path  three  blocks  wide  and 
10  blocks  long,  demolishing  a  grocery  and 
a  school  annex  and  unroofing  at  least  a 
dozen  homes. 

About  20  oil  derricks  were  blown  down, 
several  business  houses  damaged  and 
more  than  30  residences  either  unroofed 
or  damaged  by  a  tornado  that  struck 
Desdemona  Tex.,  March  19.  The  wind, 
coming  from  the  northwest,  was  followed 
by  a  heavy  rain.  Probably  the  heaviest 
damage  was  done  to  a  Stanolind  Company 
gasoline  plant  and  a  new  ,$75,000  school 
building.  No  one  was  injured. 

Paul  Avril  Wilson,  aviation  pilot,  first 
class,  of  Billings,  Mont.,  piloting  a  navy 
amphibian  from  the  Coco  8olo  air  sta¬ 
tion  across  the  Panama  Canal  in  a  driv¬ 
ing  rainstorm,  and  First  Class  Seaman 
George  Warren  Van  Wegan,  of  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Minn.,  were  killed  March  21  when 
the  plane  nose-dived  into  Gatun  Lake, 
near  Barrocolorado  Island. 

The  total  national  wealth  of  the  United 
States  in  1929  amounted  to  $361,800,000,- 
000  and  the  national  income  was  $84,- 
000,000,000,  according  to  estimates  made 
public  March  22  by  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board  The  per  capita 
wealth  in  1929  was  $2,977  and  the  per 
capita  income  was  $092  for  that  year. 
The  national  wealth,  distributed  by 
States,  was  $355,000,000,000  in  1929,  and 
is  smaller  than  the  total  national  wealth 
because  the  figure  does  not  include  the 
value  of  ships  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
privately  owned  water  supply  systems 
and  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion, 
which  cannot  be  allocated  geographically 
among  the  States. 

Ellen  Montlia,  two  years  old,  and  Kath¬ 
erine  Montha,  10  months,  were  burned 
to  death  when  fire  destroyed  a  one-room 
camp  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Road,  near 
Mineville,  N.  Y..  March  22.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Montha,  parents  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  are  in  the  Mineville  Hosiptal  in  a 
serious  condition,  suffering  from  burns. 
The  fire  was  caused  by  pouring  kerosene 
into  the  kitchen  stove. 

Five  members  of  the  Malvern  Volunteer 
Fire  Company  were  killed  and  11  in¬ 
jured  March  23,  when  the  company’s  fire 
engine  overturned  on  King  Road,  two 
miles  west  of  Malvern,  Pa.  Those  killed 
were  Clifford  Kilpatrick,  19  years  old ; 
Willian  Garrett,  21 ;  Clarence  Gregg,  23 ; 
Clarence  Matlack,  17,  and  Henry  Munch, 
48-  The  men  were  speeding  to  a  grass 


fire  on  the  Ilaldermen  farm  on  Frazier 
Road,  between  Malvern  and  Paoli.  As 
the  engine  turned  from  a  macadam  road 
onto  a  dirt  road  it  struck  a  rut  and  over¬ 
turned.  pinning  several  of  the  firemen 
beneath  it. 

The  New  Jersey  Tax  Survey  Commis¬ 
sion,  a  legislative  body  which  has  stud¬ 
ied  the  municipal  financing  of  the  State, 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Legislature 
March  23  stating  that  municipalities  gen¬ 
erally  have  been  plunged  into  a  “vicious 
type  of  installment  buying”  and  calling 
for  laws  to  tighten  tax  control  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  “different  viewpoint  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  public  credit.  The  using 
of  shorter  terms  for  improvement  bonds, 
to  provide  lower  interest  rates  and  im¬ 
prove  the  marketability  of  the  securities 
was  recommended.  The  report  also  urged 
that  a  State  agency  be  set  up  to  offer 
expert  assistance  and  to  provide  a  center 
to  which  prospective  buyers  of  the  bonds 
could  apply.  The  commission  also  main¬ 
tained  that  a  limit  upon  the  amount  of 
the  annual  payment  for  debt  retirement 
and  interest  is  as  •necessary  as  a  limit  on 
aggregate  outstanding  debts,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  it  be  held  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  maximum  debt. 

The  relief  ship  Frospero  March  23  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Canadian  government  that 
it  had  landed  about  40  survivors  of  the 
Viking  disaster  at  Catalina,  65  miles 
north  of  St.  John’s.  One  of  the  rescued 
party,  William  Kennedy,  the  Viking's 
navigator,  died  of  pneumonia.  Robert  F. 
Fogg,  of  Concord,  N.  II.,  arrived  by  air¬ 
plane  at  Horse  Island  and  cruised  over 
the  scene  of  the  explosion,  while  S.  B. 
Wright,  news  cameraman,  took  pictures. 
Fogg  esayed  a  landing  on  the  ice  and 
cracked  up.  His  runners  were  damaged 
and,  according  to  word  reaching  St. 


John’s,  repairs  were  impossible.  Neither 
he  nor  Wright  was  injured.  Bernt 
Balchen,  who  planned  an  air  search  of 
the  waters  about  Horse  Island  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  of  the  missing 
men,  was  held  up  in  Corner  Brook,  N. 
F.,  March  23,  awaiting  fuel. 

March  23  Paul  F.  Kassay,  the  me¬ 
chanic  who  has  been  accused  of  planning 
sabotage  on  the  navy’s  newest  and  largest 
fighting  aircraft,  the  Akron,  was  indicted 
at  Akron,  O.,  for  violating  the  State 
criminal  syndicalism  law  and  then  almost 
immediately  arraigned.  The  indictment 
alleged  that  Kassay  “openly,  willfully  and 
deliberately  justified  by  word  of  mouth 
an  attempt  to  commit  sabotage.  To  wit : 
That  on  or  about  March  10  he  said  to 
divers  persons  that  he  was  attempting 
to  effect,  malicious  injury  and  destruction 
of  the  airship  Akron,  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  walls  of  the 
dock  of  the  Goodyear  Zeppelin  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  word  so  spoken  of  the  said 
attempt  to  commit  sabotage  was  spoken 
with  intent  to  exemplify,  spread  or  ad¬ 
vocate  the  propriety  of  the  doctrines  of 
criminal  syndicalism.”  Kassay  was  ar¬ 
raigned  on  an  indictment  returned  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  day  by  the  Summit  County 
grand  jury.  Judge  Pardee  fixed  bond  at 
$20,000.  Mrs.  Yetta  Land,  of  Cleveland, 
attorney  for  Kassay,  argued  unsuccess¬ 
fully  for  a  reduction. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin^  swept 
through  about  half  of  the  Long  Island 
home  of  John  D.  Ryan,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company, 
at  North  Hill,  March  24,  doing  damage 
which  is  estimated  by  Fire  Department 
officials  who  fought  the  blaze  at  $200,- 
000  or  more. 

WASHINGTON.— The  vacancy  in  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Alexander  Legge,  has  been 
filled  by  Sam  II.  Thompson,  of  Chicago, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  is  serv¬ 
ing  his  second  term  as  president  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  is  a  Republi¬ 
can,  but  it  was  emphasized  unofficially 
that  his  appointment  is  not  political.  He 
was  endorsed  for  the  Farm  Board  post 
by  Senator  Glenn,  of  Illinois,  and  former 
Senator  Deneen.  who  went  out  of  office 
March  4  Mr.  Thompson  is  widely  known 
as  an  exponent  of  farm-relief  legislation. 
He  has  devoted  himself  to  this  work  for 
six  and  eight  years  and  has  appeared  fre¬ 
quently  in  Washington  before  Congres¬ 
sional  committees. 


William  Green,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  March  22 
issued  a  warning  that  the  Federation 
would  fight  with  all  its  strength  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  wages  during  the  current 
depression. 

Increases  in  the  public  debt  to  meet 
the  large  Treasury  deficits  due  this  fiscal 
year,  and  probably  the  next,  were  assured 
March  23,  when  high  officials  estimated 
that  March  income  tax  collections  would 
fall  about  $100,000,000  below  the  estimate 
and  $200,000,000  below  the  total  a  year 
ago.  The  official  estimate  of  March  col¬ 
lections  took  into  acount  the  effect  upon 
individual  and  corporation  incomes  of 
depression  in  1930.  The  estimate  was 
$350,000,000,  whereas  $559,000,000  was 
paid  as  income  tax  last  March.  Treasury 
experts,  prior  to  the  filing  of  income  tax 
returns  March  16,  had  calculated  that 
the  depression  would  reduce  the  March 
payments  only  to  $450,000,000,  since  the 
tax  rate  this  year  is  1  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1930.  The  official  estimate  made 
public  was  taken  unofficially  to 
mean  that  the  Treasury  will  close  its 
books  for  this  fiscal  year,  June  30,  with 
a  deficit  of  not  less  than  $700,000,000, 
and  probably  close  to  $800,000,000,  if  not 
exceeding  that  figure.  Some  weeks  ago 
a  deficit  in  excess  of  $500,000,000  was  be¬ 
ing  foreseen.  Subsequently,  Congress,  still 
in  session,  imposed  new  burdens  on  the 
Treasury.  To  those  must  be  added  the 
$100,000,000  deficiency  in  March  income 
tax  collections  below  estimates,  and  also 
a  like  drop  in  the  June  15  installments. 
This  heavy  reduction  in  revenues  from 
this  source  will  carry  through  two  in¬ 
stallments  on  the  income  taxes  which 
will  fall  due  in  September  and  December, 
curtailing  the  expected  revenues  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  by  at  least  $200,000,000. 
Meanwhile,  to  meet  current  expenses,  the 
Treasury  must  raise  at  least  $300,000,000 
in  the  next  three  months,  and  will  have 
to  provide  for  the  refinancing  of  about 
$800,000,000  of  obligations  maturing  in 
that  period. 

Anti-dumping  duties  were  ordered  by 
Secretary  Mellon  March  23  on  matches 
imported  from  Finland,  Norway,  Estonia, 
Sweden,  Latvia,  Austria,  Holland  and 
Poland.  Aggregate  additional  duties  of 
$750,000  annually  would  be  assessed 
under  the  order,  provided  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  of  matches  are  offered  for  importa¬ 
tion  at  American  ports,  Seymour  Low- 
man,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
said.  It  was  found  that  matches  from 
these  countries,  as  well  as  Russia,  against 
whose  imports  an  order  already  has  been 
issued,  were  being  sold  at  unfair  prices 
in  the  United  States,  to  the  injury  of  the 
American  industry.  Three  years  ago 
American  match  manufacturers  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Treasury  Department  that 
Russia  was  dumping  matches  in  the 
United  States  at  unfair  prices.  At  that 
time  the  price  on  the  Russian  product 
was  29  cents  a  gross.  The  price  later 
was  raised  somewhat,  after  an  anti¬ 
dumping  order  had  been  signed  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Mellon.  The  American  manufac¬ 
turers,  however,  insisted  that  other  for¬ 
eign  producers  were  still  selling  at  unfair 
prices,  and  the  investigation  was  conti¬ 
nued,  to^  result  in  the  present  dumping 
order.  1  here  has  been  no  change  in  the 
price  of  matches  to  the  consumer  during 
the  anti-dumping  investigation,  a  cent  a 
box  having  been  maintained. 

The  airplane  will  supplant  the  dog 
team  in  carrying  a  part  of  Alaska’s  mail, 
beginning  in  October.  Contracts  for  the 
Territory’s  star  route  mail  system, 
awarded  every  four  years,  went  prin¬ 
cipally  this  year  to  two  airplane  compa¬ 
nies.  Alaskan  Airways  received  the  con¬ 
tract  of  nine  star  routes  and  the  Dor- 
bandt  &  Cope  Aviation  Co.  on  five  routes. 
The  Postoffice  Department  made  it  clear 
March  24  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
mail  was  to  be  carried  was  optional. 
Ilainer  Hinshaw,  Washington  represen¬ 
tative  of  Alaskan  Airways,  announced 
that  the  airplane  would  be  substituted 
for  the  dog  team. 


Husband’s  Inheritance 

A  woman  died  without  a  will,  leaving 
real  estate  and  personal  property,  all  in 
her  name,  inherited  from  her  people. 
What  part  goes  to  husband  and  what  part 
to  four  children?  Does  husband  have  a 
life  right  to  her  home  or  half  of  right 
during  his  life  to  the  home?  Could  he 
drive  her  children  out  of  the  home  either 
before  they  are  of  age  or  after?  The 
wife  also  had  a  mortgage  on  a  farm.  Can 
the  husband  foreclose  and  us<^  this  money 
in  whatever  way  he  pleases  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  children?  Under  a  will 
of  an  uncle  who  died  leaving  money  in 
a  trust  fund,  not  to  come  into  possession 
of  the  heirs  until  his  brother’s  death, 
and  the  heir  dying  before  coming  into 
possession  of  it,  can  husband  come  in 
for  a  third  of  her  part  in  the  trust  fund, 
she  also  having  children?  c.  E.  G. 

Delaware. 

In  the  State  of  Delaware,  a  surviving 
husband  has  a  life  estate  in  all  his  wife’s 
real  estate,  if  she  left  no  children  surviv¬ 
ing.  If  there  are  children,  one-half.  If 
a  married  woman  dies  having  personal 
property  and  leaving  a  child  or  children, 
and  husband,  her  personal  property  is 
divided  among  the  husband  and  the  issue, 
share  and  share  alike.  _  K-.X. 


Calves  on  flic  Farm  of  Congressman  E.  8.  Brigham,  of  Vermont 
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Don’t  Experiment! 

Know  the  Quality 
You  Buy! 

Brookside  chicks  come  to 
you  from  properly  bred 
healthy  flocks,  they  are  in¬ 
cubated  under  the  latest 
and  best  hatching  methods  and  erery  chick  that 
leaves  our  place  has  been  carefully  inspected.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  our  low  prices:  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  II  52.50  100.00 

K  1.  Reds  .  6.25  12  57.50  110.00 

Assorted  for  broilers  ....  5.00  9  45.00  87.50 

We  have  weekly  hatches  and  ship  by  prepaid 
parcels  post,  safo  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  send  for  catalog.  Visit  our  farm  and 
hatchery.  Nothing  can  prove  the  quality  of  our 
chicks  so  quickly  as  to  raise  them.  Try  them. 
PULLETS: — 3,000-12  weeks  old,  ready  in  May — 
is.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $1.00  ea.  Bd  Rocks  $1.10  ea, 
R.  I.  Reds.  $1.15  ea. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 

OCR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 

Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRaUCH  FARMS  depntewy  J^se^" 


LEWIS  njIfFC 
FARMS  VlllLIVj 

Our  own  production  bred,  vigorous,  tested  chicks 
at  special  prices.  Write  for  educational  bulletin 
■HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS”  and  big  discounts  for 
April  and  May  delivery. 

Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


.—  SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

n  aaa  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OvUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
3U  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


EWING’S  ^SVI1H  LEGHORNS 

Are  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  mrrles  from 
250  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS  at  reduced  prices— Guaranteed 
K.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

Tlie  Proven  Layers  and  Payers 
For  Delivery  April  13.  20,  27 — 

100— $12.50  500—860.00  1000—8110.00 

Parcel  post  pr  epaid — Circular  free 
A.  E.  Hampton  Box  K  Pittstovvn,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Cor  nell  strain,  $12.50  per  100 
K.  I.  Reds,  breeder  s  weighing  7  to  9  lbs.,  14.00  per  100 
Free  Delivery 

BABY  CHICKEN  FAltM-ON- HUDSON 
Phone  398  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  During 
Past  18  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter's 
Leghorns  consistent  high  layers.  Circular—  Stoves  35% 
off.  My  book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound  $1. 


CHICKS  Thai  Live,  Lay  and  Pay 

Barred  Books— White  Leghorns—  H .  I.  Beds 
10c  each  500  cli  icks  9o  each  1000  or  more  8c  each 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY  Milford,  Del. 


SS  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $20. 

M.  L.  PALMER  Alfred  Station.  New  York 


Gedarhurst  Wr^h"™  Chicks  £“a.'aye£ 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept-Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
free.  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FA  1131,  Friendship,  New  York 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

■y'  Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

|R  Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders. 

Price  $10  per  100:  $90  per  1000.  (3  to  6 

CHlXO  week  juices  on  request).  Catalog  free. 
V/IIIXV  Tells  all  about  our  great  egg-producing 

ieghorns.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield.  Pa. 


r_  ,  w  .  —Quality  Chicks— 

Zeller  s  Leghorns  ssstc,- 

R.O.P.  Males.  ZELLER’S  LEGHORN  FARM,  lt.,1.  Palmyra.  Pa. 


QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

**  ROCKS,  BEDS  and  LEGHORNS 
We  specialize  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  own 
breeding  stock  headed  by  pedigreed  male  birds.  Hanson 
strain.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington.  Delaware 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak 
ers.  “Pride  o’  Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 


Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  e;«ch  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  irives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  5.  Ransomville,  N.Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want - chicks. 


Name... 

Addre^a 


1 


NEW  Big  BOOK 


Barred  Ply.  Rocks 
White  Ply.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Leghorns 

each  article  written  by  a  Master  Breeder 
of  the  variety,  Other  valuable  information 
on  raising  and  cashing  in  with  chickens. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Address  : 

Mass.  Certified  Breeders 

Lock  Box  34  R  Grafton,  Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CERTIFIED  POULTRY  BREEDERS,  INC. 


FREE 

tells  about 

R.  I.  Reds 


DOUGUSTON 


Rog.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

PRODUCTION  BRED 

Y\S.  C.  *  S.  C.  WHITE  B.  P. 

Keds  -  Leghorns  -  Rocks 


Certified,  Supervised 
and  Commercial 


CHICKS 

Ever/  breeder  blood-tested — 100$  live  delivery 

Write  for  booklet 

DOUGIASTON  MANOR  FARM  vlStSSlpgS. 


#Uj  iPtcfearb  Jfarm 


‘More  Money 
With  Rocks” 


LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS  ! 

Consecutive  winners  at  i 
Storrs  with  records  of 
1929,  2.724;  1930,  2,646. 

High  Bird,  325  official. 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 

front  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D.  Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ROB’T  C.  COBB 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Led  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
iu  1930;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

“The  Invincible  Rocks  of 
New  England’' 


MASSACHUSETTS , 

@t? 

CERTIFIED 


BREEDERS 

an®. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Trap  nested  since  1916. 

|  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Nova  Scotia  customer 
from  300  birds  of  our 
Circular  No.  2. 


MASSACHUSETTS  i 

w 

CERTIFIED 

IPOTOM 

BREEDERS 

BBS®. 


reports  204  average 
stock.  Another,  208. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES!— 100%  SAFE  DELIVERY 
BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTES,  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  WHITE  &  BROWN 
LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED  ANCONAS 
SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS 
Thousands  weekly.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
insures  Your  Profits!  State  Inspected!  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


8UY  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DIRECT  from  SPECIALTY  BREEDERS 

Our  stock  lias  been  bred  on  our  own  farms  for 
nearly  twenty  years  to  produce  large  white 
eggs  in  profitable  numbers.  Write  for  FREE 
Polder  explaining  our  breeding  methods  and 
Refund  Guarantee. 

LORD  FARMS  METHUEN,  mass! 

CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.O.P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 

‘‘The  BtrainB  red  for  Large,  Uniform ,  White  Eggs  All  rays” 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  average  237  7  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2.527  eges.  We  have  364  breeding  hens  with  Ofti  -i.il 
records.  200  to  335  eggs,  several  275  to  299  egg  hens,  dam 
and  granddam.  all  laying  27  to  30  ounce  eggs.  New  low 
prices  on  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  and  started  pullets. 
Write  us  today.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  That  laye  fgarvow 

367  pullets  laid  5580  eggs  in  November  1930 
$4.73  PROFITS  PER  DAY 

above  feed  costs  in  low  priced  year.  N.  Y.  State  Super. 
&  Cert.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  on  chicks  and  started  chicks  at  farmers’  prices. 

CLAYMORE  FARMS,  R.J. Clark,  R-l,  Tioonderoga.N.Y. 


WYCKOFF  and  TANCRED  A  Li  I  V 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  w  n  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Feb.,  March  and  April  chicks. 

$10.00  Per  100  $47.50-500  $90-1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed — Write  for  catalog. 

J.  N.  MACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Following  is  monthly  summary  for 
the  month  of  February,  1931 : 

It.  I.  Reds  entered  in  the  N.  T.  State 
contest  produced  eggs  at  the  rate  of  72.7 
per  cent  during  the  month  of  February. 
This  figure  is  14.5  per  cent  better  than 
any  previous  record  made  at  this  contest 
in  February  by  It.  I.  Iteds  and  is  10  per 
cent  better  than  the  production  of  this 
breed  for  any  other  single  months  at  the 
Farmingdale  contest.  The  second  highest 
monthly  score  made  by  Iteds  came  iu 
January  of  this  year. 

A  pen  of  White  Leghorns  from  Long 
Island  owned  by  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm 
was  high  pen  for  the  month  with  243 
points  from  234  eggs.  Three  other  Long 
Island  pens  are  also  among  the  high  pens 
for  the  month,  two  pens  of  Long  Island 
Iteds,  one  entered  by  Oak  Hill  and  one 
by  West  Neck  Farm,  and  a  pen  of  Leg¬ 
horns  entered  by  Roy  A.  Keute. 

Farview  Poultry  Farm  is  the  high  pen 
to  date  with  1,014  points  and  1,057  eggs. 
Three  other  pens  owned  by  W.  S.  Han¬ 
nah  &  Sons,  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
and  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  are  all  above 
1,000  points,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
score  of  907  points  at  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary  last  year,  when  only  one  pen  was 
above  907  points. 

High  pullets  to  date  are  led  by  a  R. 
I.  Red  from  Moss  Farm  with  130  points 
from  132  eggs,  Six  pullets  have  125 
points  or  more  to  their  credit,  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  113  points  at  the  end  of 
February  last  year,  when  only  one  bird 
was  above  113  points.  Six  pullets  laid 
every  day  during  the  month  and  three 
of  the  six  Avere  owned  by  Milo  L.  Palmer. 

West  Neck  Farm’s  Long  Island  Reds 
again  produced  the  heaviest  eggs  for  the 
month;  the  214  eggs  laid 
averaging  25.88  ounces  nor 
more  pens  are  added  this 
list  of  those  pens,  which 


by  this  pen 
dozen.  Six 
moiith  to  the 
lave  averaged 


24  ounces  per  dozen  for  ail  Winter  eggs 
laid  prior  to  March  1.  They  are; 
Clarence  Huclde,  Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Claraben  Court  Farm,  Vallee  Vue  Farm, 
Munja  Garden  Farm,  and  M.  P.  Phillips. 
Of  the  13  pens  averaging  standard  sized 
eggs  to  date,  nine  of  them  are  from  Long 
Island. 

Mortality  at  the  Farmingdale  contest 
during  the  months  of  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year  has  been  the  lowest 
for  these  two  months  since  1926. — C.  D. 
Anderson,  Egg-laying 

Table  No, 


1.— Egg 


Contest, 
production. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

.  .700 

10.4 

1.31 

2.21 

0.80 

1.69 

. .  10 

14.4 

1.00 

2.90 

0.80 

1.69 

.  .110 

20.3 

2.15 

3.13 

0.80 

1.69 

. .  60 

.17.0 

1.43 

3.03 

0.80 

1.69 

.  .  10 

20.0 

2.30 

2.60 

0.80 

1.09 

. .  20 

12.0 

1.10 

2.55 

0.80 

1.69 

S 

16.81 

1.42 

2.40 

2 — Number 

of  pullets; 

3 — Average 

Leghorns  .... 

AVyandottes  . 

R.  I.  Reds  . . 

Barred  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks  . . 

White  Rocks 
Av.  910  pullet 
1 — Variety; 

eggs  per  pullet;  4 — Rounds  dry  mash  per  pullet; 
5— Pounds  grain  per  pullet:  6 — Moist  mash  and 
oats;  7 — Milk,  oats  and  eornmeal. 


Table  No.  2. — Return  above  cost  of 
feed  per  pullet. 


Value  of  Return 

eggs  per  Cost  above  cost 

Variety  pullet  of  feed  of  feed 

Leghorns  . $0,360  $0,127  $0,233 

Wyandottes . 280  .131  .149 

R.  I.  Reds . 395  .162  .233 

Barred  Rocks  . .  .331  .145  .180 

Buff  Rocks . 390  .156  .234 

Table  No.  3. — Wholesale  egg  prices  for 
February. 


Feb.  3  Feb.  10  Feb.  17  Feb.  24  Av. 
White  ...$0,275  $0.24  $0.27  $0,265  $0.27 

Brown  . .  .  .24  .24  .23  .235  .24 

Medium  . .  .21  .21  .21  .21  .21 

Table  No.  4. — Cost  of  feed. 

Average  Analysis:  Protein,  20.4  per  cent; 
carbohydrates,  54.4  per  cent;  fat,  4.3  per  cent; 
fiber,  5.3  per  cent;  ash,  8.1  per  cent.  Farming- 


dale  mash — 

300  lbs.  yellow  eornmeal  . $  5.31 

250  lbs.  wheat  bran  .  3.55 

100  lbs.  standard  middlings  .  1.47 

100  lbs.  ground  oats  .  1.63 

100  lbs.  meat  scrap  (50%  protein)  .  3.70 

50  lbs.  Alfalfa  leafnieal  .  1.39 

50  lbs.  fishmeal  .  2.13 

50  lbs.  skim-milk,  dried  .  2.85 


1000  lbs.  cost  . $22.03 

100  lbs.  cost  . $  2.20 


Table  No.  5. — Scratch  feed. 


200  lbs.  cracked  corn  . $  3.54 

100  lbs.  wheat  .  1.71 


300  lbs.  grain  cost  . $  5.25 

100  lbs.  cost  . $  1.75 

Table  No.  6. — High  pens  for  February 
(28  days). 

Points  Eggs 

W.  L.,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm  .  243  234 

W.  L..  AV.  8.  Hannah  &  Sons .  242  241 

L.  I.  Reds,  Oak  Hill  Pltry  Farm .  230  217 

L.  I.  Reds,  AVest  Neck  Farm .  234  214 

AV.  L.,  The  Pioneer  Hatchery  .  232  222 

AV.  L.,  Roy  A.  Keute  .  231  218 

R.  I.  Reds,  Sunshine  Farm  .  229  210 

AV.  L.,  Farview  Pltry  Farm  .  228  219 

R.  I.  Reds.  John  Z.  LaBelle  .  221  223 

AAr.  L.,  Miller  Pltry  Farm  .  220  220 

Barred  Rocks,  AV.  A’.  Steen  .  220  233 

Table  No.  7. — High  pens  to  date  to 
February  28,  1931  (151  days). 

Points  Eggs 

AAL  L.,  Farview  Pltry  Farm  . 1014  1037 

AV.  L.,  AAr.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons . .1005  1054 

AV.  L.,  Pratt  Exp.  Farm  . 1005  1069 

AV.  L..  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm  . 1004  1023 

R.  I.  Reds,  Moss  Farm  .  992  1044 

AAr.  L..  The  Pioneer  Hatchery  .  975  978 

R.  I.  Reds.  John  Z.  LaBelle .  959  1041 

AV.  L.,  Mohawk  Roost  .  924  1)70 

AV.  L.,  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm  ..  911  995 

AV.  L.,  Cedarhurst  Pltry  Farm  .  904  906 

Table  No.  8.— High  pullets  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  (28  days). 

Points  Eggs 

AV.  L.,  70-4,  Milo  L.  Palmer .  30  28 

AV.  L.,  70-0,  Milo  L.  Palmer  .  30  28 

L.  I.  Red,  85-1,  West  Neck  Farm  ...  29  27 

AV.  L.,  23-3.  Ace  Farm  .  29  27 

R.  I.  Red.  79-7.  Sunshine  Farm .  28  26 

AV.  L.,  53-4.  Leighton  Orchards  .  28  26 

R.  I.  Red.  S4-3.  Moss  Farm  .  28  27 

AV.  L.,  11-4.  Codners  AV.  I..  Farm  ...  28  27 

R.  I.  Red.  83-5,  John  Z.  LaBelle .  28  27 

R.  I.  Red,  81-6,  Walliceton  Farm...  28  28 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 
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R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
*  Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  University. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  with  these  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds. 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS,  two  to 
three  weeks  old,  priced  to  save 
you  money  in  brooding.  10% 
lower  prices  this  year. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 


OSS 
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R.I.Reds 

Trapnested—  Blood-Tested 
Our  Pen  Heads  N.  Y.  Contest 

Our  pen  has  been  leading  all  breeds  at 
New  York  (Long  Island)  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  laying  98%  standard-size  eggs. 

The  chicks  you  get  from  us  carry  the 
same  blood,  the  result  of 

22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  prices 
on  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  and 
Pullets. 

MOSS  F ARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


-  HILLVIEW  FARM  - 

S.C.  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS 

Unequaled  for  high  production,  size  and 
vigor.  State  tested  for  B.  AV.  D. 

Amazingly  low  prices  for  high  quality, 
trap-nested  chicks,  absolutely  free  from 
disease. 

l’our  satisfaction  guaranteed — catalog  free. 

HILLVIEW  FARM,  Beach  St.,  Wrenlham,  Mass. 


AscutneyS.G.  Red  Chicks  frl!  fro°umr 

own  flock;  A't.  Certified;  trap-nested:  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broody  hens;  $20  Per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 


Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Pedigree  GROTON,  MASS.  Stale  Tested 

Bred  r  C  D  I  DP  nC  Hatching  Eggs 

BABY  CHICKS  K.  i.  KtUD  Cockerels 


O  1  OmC  Entire  flock  MASS. 
•  V/t  XI*  !•  lUjliil  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 
Orchards  strain,  chicks  and  hatching:  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Ware,  Mass. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  eat  State  Supervised 

and  Blood  tested  stock.  Y>  price  of  former  years. 

Also  LEGHORNS,  REDS  and  ROCKS.  All  State 
Sup.  and  B-T.  at  low  prices  for  quality  chicks. 
4S  years  in  the  business — Circular 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  1  15  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

Stricklers  Large  English  S.  C.  White 

I  potinrnc  Money-making  prolific  layers 
LiCgltUllIo  at  money-saving  prices.  Pedi¬ 
greed  R.  O.  P.  matings.  Electric-hatched, 
Extra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strlckler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

Important  to  Advertisers  ■■ 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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[BABY  CHICKS  C.O~Df\ 

Send  no  money,  just 

mail  your  order.  We  ship 

C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of 
pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

chicks. 

From 

Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . 

. $2.50 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

(  f /r&ren  Leghorns.. 

4.50 

8.00 

Barred  P-.nnouth  Rocks 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds.... 

5.50 

10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White  Wyandottes . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

.  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in 
3-week-old  chicks.  Free  Catalog 

Niltany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  Chicks 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  for  my  new 
low  price  list  for  May,  June,  July  chicks. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville,  Pa. 


20^2  CENTURY  CHICKS 


FREE 


CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
nest  pedigree  strains.  Big 
type  Barron  Leghorns.  Big 
Egg  Layers.  Standard  bred 
Wyandottes,  Hocks,  S.  C. 
Reds.  Minorcas,  etc. 


10  EXTRA 


Write  today--Get  our  big  ....  CHICKS 
WE  SHIP  C  O  D.  poultry  book  which  gives  w,th  Each  100 
100  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  ORDERED 
delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar.  1st 

Established  30  years.  Best  of  references.  Write  today. 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-lay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  Heavy  &  Light  mixed, 
only  7c  up.  We  send  1.000  chick  sire 
S 1 8.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 
500  chicks,  500  sire  with  300  chicks. 
Hottest  of, er  ever  made.  In  business  for  years.  Service 
after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  incubators 
cheap.  Agents  Wanted.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


“NONE  STATE  CERTIFIED 

BETTER”  BABY  chicks 

»»  S  Q  1 1  Guaranteed  to  Please 

1  Husky,  Healthy,  money  -  makers  culled  for  heavy 
egg  and  meat  producing  Broilers.  Send  tor  new 
folder  and  attractive  price  list — it’s  tree. 
Write  now.  SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 
“18  Years  Hutching:  Experience” 
BOX  U  ItlDtiKLY,  Ml). 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  O.  Tailored  Str.  Wh.  Legh.  ...$  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar'n  Str.  Wh.  Legh...  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rooks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free 
circular.  Also  prices  on  brooders  and  500-egg  incubators 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


O  Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tailored  Str.  White  Leghorns.  ^ 
Parks  Str.  B.  Rocks,  Per.73C31.  *1 

Heavy  and  Light  Mixed . “  up 

from  two  and  three-year-old  breeding  stock  with  high- 
egg  records  up  to  313  eggs  in  one  year.  100%  live  del. 
l’o.  Paid.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


Bd.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks, 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Wyans 

&  Reds  $3.25  $6.25  $12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

S.  C.  Wh.  and 

Bl.  Leg. 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Ur.  Leg.  & 

Anconas 

2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Heavy  Mixed 

3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

52.50 

100 

Light  Mixed  . 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 

Fir  Greater  Prolit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Matcbery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Maim  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years'  experience.  Wo 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  free  catalog 
L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle.  Pa. 

Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 


Per  100 

. $  8.00 

.  10.00 

.  10.00 

.  8.00 

.  6.00 

%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rocks. .  .$12  $57.50  $1  10 

R.  I.  Reds .  12  57.50  110 

White  &  Buff  Leghorns.  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed .  7  35.00  70 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  —  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain  ...  $8.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31)  ...$  10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed... $9  per  100;  Light  Mixed... $7  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  larpe  size  heavy  production  bred  hens.  Write  for 
free  Circular,  April  and  May  prices. 

C.  M.  Sliellenberger  Poultry  Farm  Box  10  Richfield,  Pa. 


att  A  w  Tancred  Strain 

QUALITY 

f  H  1  f  K  S  Heavy  M&d  ' ! ! ! 

Vlll  vllJ  1  ight  Mixed  . 

500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100 


Ml  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Reds, 
vrll  A  10c:  W.  Rocks.  12c:  Heavy  Mix.,  8c. 
Light  Mix.,  6'/2c.  All  from  free  range  flocks.  Send 
for  catalog.  The  Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


PUinlro  Diiiintc  *rom  English  White  Leghorns  Only. 
uiliCtVo~rUllt;lo  T  ow  unices  to  meet  present  condi¬ 
tions.  TT3HOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  0. 


Table  No.  9. — High  pullets  to  (late  (to 
February  28,  1931  (151  days). 

Points  Eggs 


R.  I.  Red,  84-8,  Moss  Farm .  130  132 

W.  L.,  70-6,  Milo  L.  Palmer .  129  130 

R.  I.  Red,  81-6,  Walliceton  Farm..  127  133 

R.  I.  Red,  81-1,  Moss  Farm .  127  124 

W.  L.,  56-0,  Pratt  Exp.  Farm .  126  134 

R.  I.  Red,  82-A,  Walker  Farms .  126  120 

TV.  L.,  7-7,  Lukert  Leg.  Farm .  124  119 

W.  L.,  5-A,  Kirkup’s  Pltry  Farm..  123  119 

R.  I.  Red,  79-1,  Sunshine  Farm....  123  115 

W.  L.,  7-8,  Lukert  Leg.  Farm  _  123  123 


Table  No.  10.— Award  of  certificates 
of  egg  production  for  month  of  February 
to  highest  pens  in  various  varieties. 

Points  Eggs 


W.  L.,  Lukert  Leg.  Farm  .  243  234 

L.  I.  Red,  Oak  Hill  Pltry  Farm....  236  217 

Bd.  R.,  W.  V.  Steen  .  220  233 

B.  R.,  Far-A-Way  Farm  .  200  205 

W.  R.,  Iloltzapple  Pltry  Farm .  169  174 


Table  No.  11. — Award  of  certificates  of 
egg  production  for  the  month  of  February 
to  the  highest  pullets  in  the  various 
varieties. 


_  A  v/l 1 1  Is 

W.  L.,  70-4,  Milo  L.  Palmer  .  30  28 

IV.  W.,  78-B,  Byron  Pepper  .  23  23 

L.  I.  Red,  85-1.  West  Neck  Farm....  29  27 

Bd.  R.,  96-8,  W.  V.  Steen  .  26  27 

B.  R.,  97-5.  Far-A-Way  Farm  .  26  26 

W.  It.,  100-1,  Kalerock  Farm  .  27  27 


Improving  a  Mash 

Below  is  the  mash  formula  which  I 
have  had  mixed  and  fed  to  my  laying 
hens  the  last  three  years :  200  lbs.  bran, 
200  lbs.  middlings,  200  lbs.  ground  oats, 
500  lbs.  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  gluten,  100 
lbs.  meat  scrap,  50  lbs.  linseed  oilmeal, 
100  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  50  lbs.  bone- 
meal,  70  _  lbs.  skim-milk,  7%  lbs.  salt. 
With  this  I  feed  mangels,  cabbage, 
sprouted  oats,  grain  of  whole  corn  and 
wheat,  half  and  half,  kept  before  the 
layers  all  the  time,  and,  in  the  Winter 
months,  a  •  wet  mash  of  the  above  to 
which  I  add  dried  buttermilk.  Now  I 
would  like  to  revise  this  formula  with  a 
view  to  redusing  its  cost.  Of  course,  I 
want  to  retain  its  egg-producing  value. 
V  ill  you  revise  it  for  me  with  these 
aims  in  mind?  l.  f.  ii. 

V  ermont. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  formula  that  you  are  using 
under  present  conditions  is  to  replace 
part  of  the  corn  in  the  ration  with 
wheat  and  oats.  The  high  price  of  corn 
has  led  to  a  considerable  number  of 
trials  of  other  grains  with  the  object  of 
learning  whether  or  not  cheaper  grains 
could  be  substituted  without  detriment. 
The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  con¬ 
ducted  tests  for  three  years  to  determine 
the  value  of  oats  in  the  feed  mixture. 
It  has  reached  the  conclusion  that,  when 
the  total  ration  of  laying  hens  contained 
70  per  cent  of  corn,  20  per  cent  of  this 
corn  might  be  replaced  by  oats  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  production,  as  well  as  in  cost. 
Or,  to  put  the  figures  in  the  form  of- 
common  fractions,  when  seven-tenths  of 
the  combined  whole  grain  and  mash  ra¬ 
tion  was  in  corn,  one-fifth  of  this  corn 
might  be  replaced  by  heavy  oats.  It 
was  not  found  that  the  form  in  which 
the  oats  were  fed  had  anything  to  do 
with  their  value;  they  might  be  fed 
whole,  sprouted  or  ground  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned.  Only  good,  heavy  oats  are 
desirable,  however.  Wheat  has  been  fed 
as  a  substitute  for  corn  during  the  recent 
period  of  low  prices  of  that  grain  and  it 
is  of  value  to  know  how  these  two 
grains  compare.  The  head  of  the  poultry 
department  at  the  Ames,  Iowa.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  quoted  in  a  bulletin  from 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  as  saying  that 
“When  prices  are  favorable,  wheat  can 
replace  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the 
corn  in  a  grain  ration  for  laying  hens.” 
The  Ames,  Iowa,  Sation,  quoted  above, 
suggests  a  grain  ration  of  one  half  wheat 
and  one  fourth  part  each  of  corn  and 
oats ;  this  to  be  fed  with  a  mash  made 
up  of  equal  quantities  of  wheat,  oats, 
corn  and  meat  scrap. 

Here,  too,  is  a  New  York  State  for¬ 
mula,  quoted  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board ;  for  the  scratch  grain :  1,200  lbs. 
of  wheat,  400  lbs.  of  oats  and  400  lbs. 
of  corn,  or  smaller  amounts  in  that  pro¬ 
portion.  For  the  mash:  200  lbs.  ground 
wheat,  400  lbs.  ground  oats,  200  lbs.  yel¬ 
low  cornmeal,  400  lbs.  wheat  bran,  400 
lbs.  wheat  middlings,  200  lbs.  meat  scrap, 
200  lbs.  dried  skim-milk,  20  lbs.  cod  liver 
oil  and  20  lbs.  of  salt.  These  are  the 
amounts  to  make  a  ton  but,  of  course, 
a  ton  need  not  be  mixed  at  a  time.  The 
above  will  suggest  to  you  how  you  may 
cheapen  your  ration  by  the  substitution 
of  wheat  and  oats  for  a  part  of  the  corn 
which  makes  up  practically  one  third  of 
your  mash  and  one  half  your  scratch 
feed.  m.  b.  D. 


“Is  your  wife  economical?”  “Some¬ 
times.  She  had  only  2G  candles  on  her 
fortieth  birthday  cake  last  night.” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 


PEDER  DEVOLD’S 

Vit amine  Brand 

(Registered  Trade  Mark) 

pure  natural  high  potent 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

( richest  source  of  natural 

vitamins  A  &  D) 

is  used  by  the  largest  Feed 

Manufacturers 

Send  for  descriptive  literature 

Chas.  L.  Huisking  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  N  155  Varick  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

^  HUBER’S  ^ 

SAN  IT  Alt  Y -HATCHER 

CHICKS  mg'hf 

NEW  LOW  M  AND 
PRICES  H  UP 

21  Years  in  Business 
Best  Quality — Exceptional  Service 
Early  Broilers  TV  ill  Bring  Big  Money 

HUBER’S  HATCHERY  r08%?.i£  o. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . $10.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain  .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  1 0.00 

Light  Mixed  .  8.00 


%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Quality  baby  chicks 

dred.  provided  you  return  this  advertisement  with 
your  order.  Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black — 
$12.00  per  100.  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  An¬ 
conas — $14.00.  Buff  and  White  Rocks,  Wyandottes. 
Butr  Orpingtons — $16.00.  Jersey  Giants,  Light  Brahmas 
— $18.00.  Broiler  chicks,  light,  $10.00  per  100;  Light 
and  Heavy,  $12.00:  All  heavy,  $14.00.  500  orders. 

$1.00  less.  1.0C0  orders,  $2.00  less.  Small  quantities 
a  trifle  more.  Better  order  now.  Sent  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  Started  chicks  priced  according 
to  age.  Send  for  Folder.  Custom  Hatching.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


baby  BM  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS . $10.00  $47.50  $90 

TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS....  8.00  37.50  70 

LIGHT  MIXED .  7.00  32.50 

HEAVY  MIXED .  8.00  37.50 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

6c  and  Up 


White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $8  per  100.  Rocks,  $11. 
Wyandottes,  $13.  Broilers.  $6. 
24-page  catalog  free.  21  years 
in  business.  Ilogan  tested. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBTJRG,  PA. 


PRICES  POSTPAID 


Rox,  Reds,  Orps.,  Wyd.,  Bl.  Minorcas 
Ex.  Qual.  Rox,  R^ds,  Wyd.,  Tanc.  & 


25 

50 

100 

83  50  $6.50  S12 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

.  4.50 

8.50 

16 

Ex.  Qual.  Barron  W.  Leg.,  100— $15.00;  Jersey  Giants,  100— $18  00; 
Duckling  24c  each.  Heavy  Mixed,  50— $6.00;  100 — $11  00.  Ligrht 
Mixed,  50— $4  50;  100— $8.00.  Better  prices  on  f>00  and  H  00  lots  4- 
color  Catalog  FREE.  $1  books  order.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Write  today. 

The  New  Washington  jHatchery  Co.,  Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


?Btmum  CHICKS 

*  Increase  Your  Profits 

S.C.  IV.  LEGHORNS 

\u 

^  BARRED  ROCKS 

Big  Healthy  Chicks  from  heavy  laying  [ 
strains.  Low  prices 

Please  write  for  folder — it’s  free.  i 

UYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R  5,  Beaver  Spqs.Pa.  (J 

HERBSTER’S  New  Low  Prices 

500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Rocks  . $10.00  per  100 

R.  I.  Reds  .  10-00  per  100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  ...  8.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  .  16.00  per  100 

Mixed,  $8.00 — 100:  1,000  lots  lc  less 
Folder  free.  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery 
HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  England. 
Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LOSGENEOKER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE  isoK,.sc^S"4s„„for 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tanc.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

B.  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds.  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Silv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00  .... 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Free  range  carefully  selected.  100%  del.  guaranteed. 
Order  di.ect.  Catalog  free 

The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15.  Richfield.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS- Purebred 

EVERY  CHICK  8ELICTEH 
Ba-red  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  $15.00  per  hundred;  Black  Giants.  $-20  00; 
Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $13  OO.  The  large  kind, 
vigorous  year  around  layers.  Shipments  prepaid — 
live  deliverv  guaranteed. 

LANCASTER  CHICK  IIATCIIF.KY 
O.  E.  Conn,  Prop.  Lauenster,  Penna. 


ILEMENSSS 

PRICES  REDUCED— ORDER  NOW 
50,000  Electric  Hatched  Chicks  ready  for 
100%  alive  guar,  prompt  delivery;  Blood- 
Tested,  State-Supervised — 100  Leghorns  and 

Barred  Rocks . i|2 

Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes . $13 

Jersey  Black  Giants . $|8 

Clemens  Utility  Supervised  Chicks 

Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks . $10 

Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes . $11 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10 — 100;  Assorted,  $9—100 
Custom  Hatchinq,  3c.  Brooded  Chicks  I 
week  old,  $14 — 100;  2  weeks,  $18—100. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Lots 

Clemens  Creameries  Hatchery 

Dept.  R,  Harleysville,  Pa. 


Baloy  Cliiclis 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns....  5.50  10.00  47.50  90  00 

S.  O.  Rocks  and  Reds....  6.50  12.00  57.50  flOOO 

White  Wyandottes .  6.50  12.00  57.50  1 10  00 

S.  C.  Ruff  Orpingtons....  6.50  12.00  57.50  110  00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds....  4.00  7.00  34.00  65.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  5.00  9.50  45-00  85.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.. $  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

lorn  Barron  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns.  9.00  42.50  80  00 

g-  S’  10.00  47.50  90!00 

b-  5  -  ,  .  J,-.  Red?--- .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mix.  $7.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mix.  $9.00 — 100 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  will  please  for  size  and  egg  production.  100%  live 
delivery.  lost  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving 
full  details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa! 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $8  per  ICO 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  100*  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

J.  8.  8 FADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OIJAIITY  CHIPKS  Wh-  &  Bd-  Rocks  .$9-100 

I  I  JUniEIY  J  Heavy  Mixed . $7.50-100 

Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8-100;  Assorted  $6.50-100 

(Electrically  Hatched).  Ask  for  special  Exhibition 
li ’J 1  £  Lst.  Catalog  free.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guar. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Spiings,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 


Super 

.  _  Quality 

white  or  Barred  Rocks  . $p>  00 _ 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  12.00 _ 100 

Heavy  mixed. $10-00 — 100;  White  Leghorns. $10  00 — 1«0 
Write  for  new  low  discounts  on  orders  of  400  and  up. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


FOR  PEAK  PROFITS 


^  w-''  J  M1-  Healthy’s  famous  ’'Healthy  Chicks”  from 
*1  Jj  hiring  flocks.  21  best  breeds.  Hatching 

^  E  ti£  te'  *  lVe  delivor>'  guaranteed. 

fw  „  ...  mt.  healthy  hatcheries, 

R-10,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio  ( Just  north  of  Cincinnati 

JUNIATA  CHIX  100  1000 

Hollywood  W.  Leghorns . $10  $  90 

Everlay  Br.  Leghorns .  0  90 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Bd.  Rocks .  12  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  q  so 

Light  Mixed . ""i  g  70 

vlllA  (Started  Chicks  2  to  4  weeks  old) 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield.  Pa. 

CHICKS  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
linUjJV.5  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Post  paid  in  lots  of  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .$5.00  $  9.00  $42.50  $  80 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds .  6.00  11.00  52.50  100 

Light  Mixed,  $7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $9  per  100 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm,  R.D.  5,  Millerstown.  Pa. 

260-289-Egg  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2,500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Bocks,  Reds  &  W.  W’yandottes.  Clucks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown.  Pa 

COCOLAMUS  Tancred  Strain  S.C.  White  Leghorns 
HUSKY  CHICKS  Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghoi  ns  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  Light  and  Heavy  Mixed,  Co  and  up.  All’  free 
range  flocks,  2  and  3  year  old  breeders.  100*  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  paid.  Write  for  our  low 
price  list  and  free  catalogue.  COCOLAMUS  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Ponna. 

JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  SI  2;  Reds.  White  and  Barred  Rocks 
$10.00;  White  Leghorns,  $8.00;  Assorted,  S8.00! 
less  in  50U  lots.  I  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY,  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 

PA  1  fi  Burred  and  White  Rocks  lfio 

"  *  ^  White  Leghorns . Uc 

Quality  Beivy  Mixed .  #e 

r'  I,  :  „  I,  —  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  C.O. D. 

v  II  ILKb  Geo.  W.  Paige  Selinsgrove,  Pa 

V|  Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain -bred,  winter-laving 
...... . „  stock-.  Large^  type  Hollywood  Strair, 

HOLLYWOoVsfRAifll  ^07_1?.0:  *47.50-500;  $90—1000. 
~r. — ■  |0|°~  •  1?  .to  6  week  prices  on  request). 

m*1 11 . .  HollywoodLeghornFarm,  Richfield,  Pa 

REDS -NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Certified  and  Accredited 

Fastest  growing  chick.  Most  profitable  heavy-breed. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  230.4-egg  average.  95*  Livability 
Guarantee.  Chicks— Started  Chicks— 10  week  Pullets. 

P.  T.  KI8TLER  -  -  Towandu,  Penna. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

j  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks 

and  Heavy  Mixed.  100*  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  For  low  prices  and  catalog  write 

J  as,  E.  Uiflh,  Box  R,  Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 

RLGQD -TESTED  fra1"  H(a»»  l-«ylng  Strains.  Bar 

ULUUU  tl.QIE.tl  red  Rocks,  $12  per  100;  S.C.  White 

flHIfiK’Q  Leghorns,  $10  per  100,  Throe  can- 
IX  V*  secutive  years  of  blood  testing 

for  B.W.D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

Day-Old,  Started,  Big  Type,  Heavy  Layers 
Large  Eggs,  Disease  free.  Br  ed  by  us  31  y  ears 
Low  price.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  In  1 
month  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48  p. 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

205  H  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


liliiiiiilllll 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  aeconnt  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  4,  1931 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE. 

New  Low  Prices  to  April  18,  1931 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORNS 

20c 


S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS 

20c 


Barred 

ROCKS 

22c 


White 

WYANDOTTES 

25c 


Special  Mating  Chicks.  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks 
add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add  $1.00.  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for 

1,000.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  eo  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645-5 


WantsYou 


TO  HAVE  A  COPY  OF  HIS  NEW 
OK  ON  BLOOD  TESTED  BABY  CHICKS 


New  Low  Prices —Order  Now  for  Early  Layers 

I  want  you  to  write  at  once  for  new  illustrated 
Free  Catalog  of  our  large  type  “Thor-O- 
Bred”  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Ten 
breeds.  Hens  with  records  to  296  eggs. 

S  HATCHERY.  207  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  N. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks  - 


ORDER  NOW-SAVE  MONEY! 


S.  C.  White,  Brown,  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  M.  Ancona  s . 

Barred.  White,  &  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks . 

S.  C.  K.  I.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed . 

Assorted  Odds,  Ends,  Mixed . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.25 

$4.50 

$  8.50 

$41.50 

$  82.00 

2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.50 

82.00 

2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

, .2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

2.00 

3.50 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalogue  giving  description  of  "Wolf-Certified” 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the  livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for 
ten  days  after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you  to  be  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1.00  with  your  order. 
Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  Dept.  16,  GIBS0NBURG,  OHIO 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  LARGEST  POULTRY  FARM 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

We  bred  the  WORLD  RECORD  PEN  3014  eggs  and  other  pens  up  to  2968  eggs.  All  chicks  we  sell 


/j 


ate  from  state  blood-tested  breeders  and  from  eggs  laid  by  our  own  hens.  Capacity  19,000  breeders. 

HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN  CHICKS  $18  per  100  SPECIAL  MATINGS  CHICKS  $23  per  100 

Males  mostly  from  250  to  270-egg  bens  Males  all  from  270  to  300-egg  hens 


For  18  years  we  have  bred  for  size,  vigor  and  tremendous  egg  production.  Our  good  egg  size  is 
proved  by  many  pens  now  in  official  egg  contests  where  we  stand  near  first  place  both  in  the  point 
system  of  egg  size  and  In  number  of  eggs.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 


Kindly  write  for  Free  Circular 


%  GEORGE  LOWRY  POULTRY  FARM./bc.  west  willi ngton,  conn. 


CHICKS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

ABk  about  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  e  x  tra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy 
terms  plan — $1  per  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  —  winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests  —  Tancred.  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  lor  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FA1RPORT,  N.  Y. 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


^BISD  NO  MONEY-WE  ^HIP  C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  or  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production.  Pure-bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Cat.  Free.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Broun,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns  or  Ancona 
Wh. ,  Buff  or  Bar.  Rocks,  Bl.  Min. ,  Wh.  Wyan.  or  Buff  Orp. 

•S.  C.  Reds,  Silver  Wyan.  or  White  Orpingtons  . 

Black  Jersey  Giants  or  Light  Brahmas  .  4.25 

Heavy  Assorted,  All  good  heavy  chicks  . 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  Ada,  Ohio. 


....$2.75 

$5.00 

$9.50 

$28 

$46  $ 

90 

.  ..  3.25 

6.00 

1  1.50 

34 

56 

no 

....  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

35 

58 

115 

_ 4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

46 

75 

147 

....  2.75 

5-00 

9.50 

28 

46 

90 

Pej&tftiAdl  CfticJiA-  C  C9  D  * 


Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big.  strong. 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
strains  as  Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival. 
Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Prices--  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $4.75  $  8.50  $42.50  $  85.00 

Barred,  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Anc .  5.25  10.00  50.00  100.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orps.,  Buff  Rocks  &  Black  Min .  5.75  11.00  55.00  110-00 

Li  ht  Mixned  8CC  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


lOc 

and  Certified  WHITE  LEGHOH3XTS  12c 
STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


Baby  Chicks — Started  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  at  any  age  you  prefer— either  baby  chicks  or  3  to  4  week  old 
started  chicks.  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  our  profitable  Quick  maturing  strains.  At  Storrs  Egg 
Laving  Contes*  our  Leghorn  pen  averaged  264  eggs— two  hens  laying  300 
eggs  each.  Our  New  Hampshire  Reds  lay  at  early  age.  Our  White  and 
Barred  Rocks  have  long  been  favorites. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS.  R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  20,  Lansdale.  Pa. 


EELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penna.  State  College 


IIANSON  STRAIN  WHITE  X-aEGHORNS 

Write  for  catalog  on  Large  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs  from  New  Jersey  certified,  blood-tested, 
trapnested  and  high  producing  breeders  of  this  strain.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvala,  New  Jersey 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

Our  turkeys  were  wintered  out  in  the 
open  with  absolutely  no  shelter.  The  sky 
was  their  roof,  and,  though  the  flock  is 
still  large,  we  have  not  had  a  single  sick 
turkey  all  Winter ;  I  used  to  feel  that  an 
open  shed  was  the  best  place  to  winter 
breeders  but  if  the  birds  are  given  their 
choice  ours  will  go  to  the  trees  every 
time  and  not  to  the  sheds  or  houses  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  So  this  year  we  let  them 
stay  on  the  Summer  range  and  winter 
in  the  open,  and  the  results  have  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Now  is  tlie  laying 
period,  which  with  most  of  us  is 
the  beginning  of  a  busy  season.  Cut  the 
toe  nails  on  all  toms  used  for  breeding. 
Trim  them  close  with  nail  clippers  and 
then  tile  down  the  rough  edges  if  there 
are  any.  Begin  to  give  cod-liver  oil,  a 
tablespoonful  to  every  10  hens  in  mash, 
preferably  at  noon.  Use  the  same  com¬ 
mercial  egg  mash  that  you  are  using  for 
hens  and  wet  up  a  small  amount  at 
noon  and  give  this  to  the  breeding  tur¬ 
keys.  Keep  oyster  shell,  grit,  and  water 
constantly  before  them,  as  well  as  the 
regular  dry  mash  which  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather  in  closed  hoppers. 

If  more  than  one  variety  of  turkeys  are 
kept  you  must  clip  a  wing  on  each  bird 
to  keep  each  kind  in  its  own  yard  ;  other¬ 
wise  crossbred  stock  will  result.  One 
breed  on  any  farm  is  all  that  should  be 
attempted  unless  one  is  well  equipped  to 
care  for  more. 

Sometimes  at  this  season  when  we  need 
him  most  the  tom  has  died  or  for  some 
other  reason  become  of  no  value ;  this  is 
always  a  sorry  plight  to  find  ourselves  in 
toward  Spring,  but  often  such  accidents 
are  unavoidable.  The  best  insurance 
against  such  conditions  is  the  keeping 
over  of  a  couple  of  extra  toms,  which  if 
not  needed  later  can  always  be  sold  to 
good  advantage.  We  always  winter 
extra  toms  to  supply  this  emergency  and 
find  it  a  good  plan  to  do  so.  A  fine  fat 
tom  in  Spring  or  Summer  is  just  as  good 
eating  as  he  is  on  Thanksgiving  day,  and 
more  people  are  eating  turkey  at  all 
seasons  than  ever  before.  It  is  a  good 
idea  because  the  price  of  turkey  is  not 
above  that  of  the  best  cuts  of  beef  or 
veal ;  breeders  must  try  to  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  turkey  at  all  seasons  and  not 
depend  upon  the  holiday  trade  alone. 

We  prefer  to  yard  all  our  breeding 
turkeys  in  suitable  but  not  large  yards. 
We  find  that  they  lay  just  as  many  eggs, 
and  that  we  are  much  more  sure  to  get 
them.  It  is  a  race  with  the  crows  here 
to  see  who  gets  the  first  turkey  egg.  The 
crow  usually  wins.  But  later  he  finds 
himself  hanging  by  a  string  tied  to  a 
pole  stuck  up  somewhere  in  the  turkey 
yard  as  a  warning  note  to  his  fellows  not 
to  waste  time  here. 

We  never  have  felt  that  man  should 
attempt  to  upset  nature’s  balance  by  kill¬ 
ing  off  all  of  any  one  variety  of  preda¬ 
tory  birds  or  animals,  but.  after  many 
years  of  dealing  with  these  black  rascals, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
more  we  can  kill  the  more  eggs  and  birds 
we  will  have,  not  only  of  our  domestic 
varieties  but  of  the  wild  birds  of  every 
description.  The  crow  is  no  friend  to 
man.  Swat  the  crow  with  a  relentless 
hand.  There  will  still  be  enough  crows 
after  we  have  finished. 

Last  year  our  wild  turkeys  as  well  as 
chickens  played  a  most  important  role 
in  the  bill-of-fare  of  a  nest  of  four  young 
crows  whose  parents  were  bringing 
up  in  a  large  fir  tree  by  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  Each  morning  they  took  a  toll. 

|  Each  evening  just  at  sundown  they  came 
hack  for  more,  and  try  as  we  could  the 
nest  never  was  located— the  brood  flour¬ 
ished  and  waxed  fat  and  in  September 
joined  their  elders  in  the  erreat  migta- 
tion  south  with  hundreds  of  tlieir  kind, 
where  no  doubt  they  have  found  the  liv¬ 
ing  just  as  good. 

The  turkey  nests  are  important;  bar¬ 
rels  laid  on  sides  are  fine.  Boxes  open  on 
one  side  only  are  next  choice.  Cover 
openings  if  large  with  cornstalks,  as  tur¬ 
keys  like  seclusion  when  nesting.  Tick 
up  the  eggs  three  times  a  day  through 
early  Spring  lest  they  chill;  later  on 
once  a  day  is  enough.  Keep  hatching 
eggs  in  a  cool  temperature  not  below  50 
degrees.  Set  the  eggs  as  fast  as  possible, 
the  fresher  the  better.  Do  not  keep  tur¬ 
key  eggs  over  10  days  at  most,  and  five 
!  days  is  much  better.  Hens  make  good 
[  mothers,  and  hatch  the  poults  well,  but 
we  believe  now  that  the  common  h,en  is 
a  carrier  of  disease  which  kills  turkeys, 
therefore  do  not  advise  this  method  of 
hatching  and  rearing  if  there  is  any 
other. 

Some  breeders  start  the  poults  in  the 
Coal  brooders  are  the  ideal  for  raising 
poults.  With  these  you  have  the  whole 
thing  in  hand  and  it  is  so  much  easier 
than  by  the  natural  method.  Where  small 
flocks  only  are  kept  it  may  be  best  to 
set  the  first  eggs  in  the  incubator  and 
then  let  the  turkey  mother  hatch  the 
second  brood  and  bring  them  up.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  the  commercial  flocks  are 
reared  by  artificial  means  entirely  and 
as  for  ourselves  we  would  'not  care  to 
return  to  the  range  system. 

Some  breeders  start  the  poult  in  the 
brooders,  and  when  old  enough  to  range, 
that  is  when  partly  grown,  turn  them 
out  to  roam  about  the  farm.  This  works 
well  with  small  flocks  but  you  cannot 
raise  as  fine  quality  turkeys  this  way 
as  you  can  by  keeping  them  yarded  all 
the  season. 

Answering  a  question  which  has  been 
asked  many  times  this  Winter  as  to  the 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  IQ  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  m  y  free  Booklet  “ Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  464-K.  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


Gtmdmt 

STOPS  4 
COCCI  DIOSIW 
IN  3  PAYS 


f^ORIDENE  has  been  tried  and  proven  by 
the  country’s  leading  breeders.  ]t  also 
builds  health  quickly.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  have  Ooridene.  write  to  us.  FREE 
BOOKLET  by  Dr.  Renwald  (educational, 
not  a  catalog). 

GLAND-O-LAC  COMPANY  -  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Mfrs.  of  Neol  (roup).  Enteric  Capsules  (worms). 

No-Pilc  (cannibalism). 


<♦  -  I 


LOW 

PRICES 

NOW! 


Those  with  large 
flocks  of  laying 
ir*"s&*aa8sss»  !’lll,ets  next  fall 
will  make  real 
money  !  Raise 
most  of  y  o u  r 
—  cliieks  at  econom- 

ical.cost  in  the  Harder  Round  Wood  Brooder  House. 

SAVE  CHICKS 

Popular !—  describes  the  Harder  Round  Wood  Brooder  House 
which  is  now  in  its  fourth  season.  Many  owners  report  raisins: 
97%  and  98%  of  their  chicks.  Get  free  circular  that  tells 
why  you  will  save  your  chicks  by  brooding  them  in  this 
house.  Low  prices  now  prevail. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  BR-31,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CARTONS 

2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


u.lEs.T  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
30  GALLONS,  $29.25,  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
6B4  Kent  Avenue  lirooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.  offers  ToTTei 

egg  cases  packed  complete  with  14-cup  flats,  10  fillers 
and  equipped  with  good  cover.  Cases  we  sell  are  packed 
as  required  by  American  RR.  Express  Co.  and  other 
Carriers.  If  cases  not  as  reprepented,  do  not  pav  us. 
Address— Box  No.  29,  High  Bridge  Station,  Bronx,  N.  V. 

Poultry  Charcoal 


R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co. 


Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page •  : 
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test  breed,  there  is  no  best  breed.  They 
are  all  good,  Bronze,  White  Holland,  Nar- 
raganset,  and  Bourbon  Bed.  Its  the  man 
with  the  feed  pail,  not  the  breed.  All  va¬ 
rieties  have  some  merit  not  given  to  the 
rest ;  but,  in  the  main,  you  cannot  go 
wrong  on  any  of  these  highly  developed 
lines  of  turkeys  which  have  had  years 
bestowed  upon  them  to  bring  about  these 
fine  points  which  all  of  them  possess. 

However,  we  are  growing  more  and 
more  to  believe  that  the  medium  weight 
bird  is  preferable  to  the  overgrown  heavy 
ones  unless  one  has  some  special  market 
where  he  may  unload  these  big  birds ;  I 
find  that  our  last  to  go  are  always  the 
large  bronze  toms,  which  few  seem  to 
care  for  except  perhaps  the  restaurant 
trade  who  will  buy  them  at  a  reduced 
price. 

Do  not  breed  from  an  unusually  large 
tom  ;  better  have  the  size  in  the  females. 
Heavy  toms  injure  the  hens  and  our  own 
experience  is  that  they  do  not  sell  to  as 
good  advantage  as  the_  medium  weight 
birds  of  around  12  to  15  lbs.,  since  most 
families  ask  for  a  bird  of  that  weight  or 
under;  it  is  well  to  study  your  market 
and  breed  the  kind  that  is  most  in 
demand. 

We  have  raised  all  varieties  for  years 
but  the  tendency  here  seems  to  fall  to¬ 
ward  the  White  Hollands  in  later  years 
since  they  dress  off  so  clean  at  any  season, 
grow  so  quickly  and  are  much  more  dom¬ 
estic  than  the  Bronze. 

A  cross  between  the  wild  and  any  of 
the  domestic  breeds  is  gaining  rapidly  in 
popularity.  These  poults  feather  faster, 
grow  quicker,  and  more  hardy,  inheriting 
from  their  wild  ancestor  the  vigor  not 
possessed  by  the  tame  stock.  Purebred 
wild  turkevs  are  extremely  hard  to  find 
as  most  of  the  wild  birds  roaming  the 
forest  today  are  much  tainted  with  dom¬ 
estic  blood'.  A  purebred  wild  tom  will 
not  breed  until  he  is  two  years  old,  while 
a  tame  turkey  breeds  well  at  a  year.  In 
crossing  wild  and  tame  stock,  best  results 
follow  where  the  male  used  is  not  of  pure 
blood,  but  of  about  %  blood.  We  raised 
about  160  of  these  half  bred1  wild  tur¬ 
keys  one  season,  and  found  that  the 
mortality  was  lowest  of  any  flock  we 
had  ever  produced  and  that  the  poults 
made  faster  gain  than  domestic  pure- 
breds  in  the  same  flock  or  in  the  same 
brooder  house. 

Artificially  bred  turkeys  do  not  have 
lice  unless  they  have  come  in  contact 
with  chickens  or  turkeys,  but,  when 
raised  with  the  mother  or  with,  a  hen, 
are  very  apt  to  become  much  infested. 
Watch  out  for  lice  early  in  the  season 
and  keep  all  sitters  clean  by  frequent 
application  of  lice  powder.  A  lousy  poult 
is  usually  a  dead  poult.  If  old  turkeys 
are  lousy  clean  off  the  lice  as  follows: 
Catch  all  such  birds  and  put  them  in  a 
brooder  house.  Close  all  but  one-lmlf  of 
one  window  and  one  hour  before  going  to 
roost  pour  a  small  stream  (the  size  of 
a  darning  needle)  along  each  roost  from 
a  can  filled  with  Black  Leaf  40.  Get  this 
at  any  drug  store.  One  application  is 
sufficient;  next  morning  turn  the  turkeys 
out.  All  the  lice  will  have  been  killed. 
The  same  is  just  as  effective  with  the 
hens,  and  should  be  repeated  once  each 
month  through  the  entire  year  which  will 
effectively  keep  the  place  clean  of  lice. 
Have  your  druggist  get  Black  Leaf  40  for 
you  in  large  cans  which  is  much  cheaper 
than  the  small  bottles  usually  sold. 

No  matter  how  you  raise  turkeys 
whether  in  the  natural  way  or  artificially, 
remember  that  these  birds .  cannot  be 
raised  successfully  with  chickens ;  the 
latter  have  been  proven  to  carry  parasites 
which  turkeys  cannot  stand.  There  is 
still  much  to  learn  about  the  diseases  of 
young  turkeys,  and,  until  such  time  as 
this  knowledge  is  forthcoming,  our  best 
plan  is  to  keep  all  places  where  turkeys 
are  raised  clean,  and  to  change  ground 
often  and  have  yards  and  coops  removed 
from  the  chickens  just  as  far  as  possible. 
Those  who  have  written  us  about  turkeys 
within  the  past  month  will  find  the  an¬ 
swers  to  their  questions  given  above. 

WILLETT  RANDALL. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


Hens  Have  Digestive  Trouble 

My  hens  have  white  diarrhoea.  I  have 
been  giving  them  two  wet  mashes  each 
day ;  dry  mash  in  the  hoppers  and  all  the 
corn  and  wheat  they  can  eat  at  night ; 
some  milk  and  mangel  beets  each  day ; 
water,  grit  and  oyster  shells.  I  clean  the 
drop  boards  once  a  week,  litter  in  the 
house  once  a  month,  disinfect  floors  at 
each  cleaning.  They  layed  40  per  cent 
during  Winter,  now  50  per  cent.  I  had 
been  giving  some  clover  and  hay  seeds 
each  day  but  stopped  that  because  I 
thought  it  was  moldy,  although  there  was 
no  sign  of  it.  Some  of  them  do  not  act 
sick.  J.  s. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  diarrhoea  is  probably  the  result 
of  some  digestive  disturbance  that  need 
not  prove  serious  if  care  is  taken  in  feed¬ 
ing.  You  do  not  mention  anything  that 
can  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  though  an  excess  of  green  or  vege¬ 
table  food  when  the  flock  is  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  may  produce  undue  looseness 
of  the  bowels. 

Unless  the  clover  that  you  were  feed¬ 
ing  was  distinctly  moldy  or  unfit  for  food, 
it  should  have  been  continued  as  part  of 
the  ration.  Good  clover  hay  or  shutter¬ 


ings  are  a  very  desirable  addition  to 
grain  food.  A  dose  of  Epsom  salts  (1 
lb.  in  the  drinking  water  or  in  a  moist 
mash  for  each  100  fowls)  may  be  desir¬ 
able  now  to  clear  out  the  intestinal  tracts 
of  the  birds,  even  though  they  already 
have  some  diarrhoea.  M.  b.  d. 


Grinding  Bone  for  Fowls 

I  have  a  bone  grinder  and  I  am  in  a 
position  where  I  can  get  a  large  amount 
of  fresh  clean  bone  scrap  from  a  butcher 
shop.  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  feed 
this  ground  bone  (fresh)  to  poultry.  Can 
1  feed  it  regularly  and  how  much  for  a 
flock  of  50  pullets?  a.  b. 

Fresh  cut  bone  with  more  or  less  meat 
attached  is  liked  by  hens  and  is  a  good 
source  of  animal  protein  and  minerals. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  of  spoiling  quick¬ 
ly  in  warm  weather,  of  being,  ordinarily, 
in  uncertain  supply,  and  requiring  con¬ 
siderable  labor  in  preparation.  It  may 
be  fed  regularly  to  the  flock  in  the 
amounts  of  from  one-half  ounce  to  one 
ounce  to  each  bird  daily.  It  should  be 
given  in  small  quantities  until  the  flock 
is  accustomed  to  it  and,  if  looseness  of 
the  bowels  follows  its  use,  the  quantity 
fed  should  be  reduced.  In  feeding,  it 
should  be  so  distributed  that  each  fowl 
gets  its  share.  m.  b.  d. 


Rough  Eggs 

Can  you  tell  me  what  makes  eggs 
ridgey  shelled?  Are  such  bumpy  shelled 
eggs  likely  to  hatch  crippled  chicks? 

Colorado.  g.  G.  f. 

Ridged  or  porous  shelled  eggs  should 
not  be  used  for  hatching,  though  I  know 
of  no  reason  for  thinking  that  crippled 
chicks  are  more  likely  to  come  from  them 
than  from  eggs  with  shells  of  good  tex¬ 
ture.  Defective  shells  indicate  some  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  egg  making  function,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  I  do  not  know. 

M.  B.  D. 


Position  of  First  and  Second 
Mortgage 

During  1920  we  sold  a  farm  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  took  a  second  mortgage  for  five 
years,  due  March  1,  1925.  When  this 
mortgage  was  due  in  1925,  these  parties 
paid  part,  making  a  new  mortgage  for 
five  years,  which  fell  due  March  1,  1930, 
with  one  year’s  interest,  none  paid.  The 
first  mortgage  is  held  by  an  insurance 
conipany,  which  was  made  for  10  years 
at  5%  per  cent  payable  annually,  dated 
June  1,  1925,  with  $1,000  payable  on 
same  June  1,  1930.  These  people  did 
not  pay  taxes,  also  they  have  not  been 
paid  a  cent  interest  or  the  $1,000  on 
principal.  This  company  has  not  made 
any  effort  to  collect  their  money.  Can 
they  extend  their  mortgage  without  the 
consent  of  the  holder  of  second  mortgage? 
I  have  information  if  they  paid  taxes, 
and  not  tried  to  get  their  interest  and 
principal  when  due,  they  would  lose 
their  position,  and  be  under  the  second 
mortgage.  a.  b. 

The  holder  of  a  first  mortgage  does 
not  lose  its  first  position  because  the 
maker  of  the  note  has  failed  to  pay  the 
interest  and  taxes.  They  have  a  'right 
to  foreclose  but  are  not  obliged  to  do  so. 

N.  T. 


GROSSMAN’S  STRAIN  OF  WHITE 
LEGHORN  CHICKS,  Hanson  blood 
predominating,  producing  largo 
chalk  white  eggs.  Bred  for  high 
production  as  well  as  size.  April  delivery,  SI  1.00  per 
hundred;  $10.00  for  May.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
GROSSMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
egps  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
300-Egg  Breeding  guaranteed.  Circular. 

New  low  prices 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  -  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


nualitu  r.hielfC  .25-000  WEEKLY  electrically 

yudlliy  vlllblYo  hatched  from  only  first  class  stock 
at  new  reduced  prices.  Wh.  Leghorns,  8c;  Reds,  Harred 
Rocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bl.  Minorcas,  9c ;  Hull’  Rocks, 
lie;  Giants,  14c;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c;  Light  Mixed,  7c. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


C.  O.  D.  —  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $9;  Leghorns 
or  Heavy  Mixed, $S;  Light  Mixed,  $7.  ;  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LATJVEK,,  Box  H,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks 


BARRET)  ROCKS 
S.C.VV.  LEGHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 


also  hatching  eggs 

Write  for  prices. 


C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delawaro 


Vigorous.  Heavy  Producing  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND 
$  1  S— 100;  $70— 500.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WflSwIVJS 
No  disease.  Hatches  weekly.  Bronze  and  White  Poults, 
§65— 100.  SALEM  FARM,  Amherst,  N.  H. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks...  $9—100 
Heavy  Mixed..  8 — 100 

100  %  arrival.  Postage 
paid.  C.O.D.  J.  A.  BALMGARDNEIt,  Box  2,  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Tancred  W.  Leghorn  CHICKS  ^bc'S 

Disease  free.  1IARRY  PETERSON,  Ralston,  Pa. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  #8.00—100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  1VM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Fa 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  for  Hatching,  blood  tested  flnek, 
100-S5.  3G0-S15.  A.  J.  DAY,  R.  8,  Auburn,  New  York 


British  coiumbia  r.  o.  p.  leghorns,  barred  rocks- 

Chicks,  $  1  0-100.  Guar.  Robert  Smith,' Nassawadox,  Ya 


9c  C 


HICKS— PULLETS,  Barron  White  Leghorns 
only.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Oil  IP  If  Q  Dd.  Bocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Leghorns,  bpstqual- 
vnlWlVO  ity,  catalog  free.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


KERR’S  NEW  LOW  PRICES 


Place  your  order  now  for  Kerr’«  Lively  Chicks.  These  prices  are  attractive 
for  chicks  that  have  a  rich  laying  inheritance  from  birds  that  have  made 
big  records  in  leading  egg-laying  contests. 

Utility  Chicks 


For  25 


White  Leghorns .  $3.25 

Barred  Rocks . . . 3.75 

R.  I.  Reds . 4.00 

White  Rocks  . 4.25 

W.  Wyandottes..... .  4.25 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00 


For  50 

For  100 

For  500 

For  1,000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

$100.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

For  blood  tested  Utility  Chicks  add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices 


Special  Matings  Chicks 


For  Special  Matings  Chicks  in  any  quantity  add  6c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Matings  Chicks  available  for  all  breeds,  at  6c  per  chick  advance  over 
blood  tested  Utility  Chick  Prices. 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc  •  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y.  W.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 

E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  LOWELL,  MASS. 

LANCASTER,  PA.  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

DANBURY,  CONN. 


n 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  QUALITY  PRICES 

Profitable,  money-making  strains;  none  but  2-year-old  breeders  used. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  our  specialty: 

Tancred-Barrons— 25,  $3.25;  50,  $6.00:  100,  $11.00;  500.  $52.50;  1,000.  $100.00. 

Pure  Tom  Barrens— 25,  $5.00;  50,  $9.50;  100,  18.00;  500,  $85.00;  1.000,  $160.00. 

Large-type  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  mahogany  color;  Silver  Laced,  also  White, 
Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons — healthy,  hardy  chicks: 

Utility  matings:  25,  $3.75;  50.  $7.00,  10(1,  $13.00;  500,  $62.50;  1,000,  $120.00. 

Grade  A,  from  officially  blood-tested  breeders:  25,  $4.25;  50,  $8.00;  100.  $15.00;  500.  $70.00. 

Imperial  Pekins,  young  drakes  reach.  10  lbs.  Husky  ducklings:  12,  $3.75;  25,  $7.25;  50,  $14.25;  100, 
$28.00;  500,  $125.00. 

High-grade  Indian  Runners,  fawn  or  English  pencilled,  275-egg  strain.  Lively  ducklings:  12,  $3.50; 
25,  $6.75;  50,  $13.00;  100,  $25.00;  500.  $120.00. 

We  pay  postage  on  baby  chicks  and  ducklings,  and  we  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Orders  for  early  Pullets 

booked  now.  Write  for  catalog. 

Fairview  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.Y. 


PINE  TREE  CHICKS  WQ 


Buy  Dependable  Chicks  From  Oldest  Hatchery 


Immediate  April  Delivery 

White  Leghorns  . . . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

Wh.  Rocks — Wh.  Wyandottes  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

Special  Matings  4c.  a  chick  higher. 
$5.00  per  100,  balance  C.  O.  D. 


SO 

100 

500 

lOOO 

.$6.00 

$11.00 

$50.00 

$  97.50 

.  6.75 

12.00 

57.50 

115.00 

.  7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

.  8.25 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

.  9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

175.00 

.  5.25 

9.50 

47.50 

90.00 

Send  check  or  money  order  for  full  amount  or  send 


PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  and  POULTRY  FARM.  BOX  R,  STOCKTON.  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Better  the  Stock,  the  Bigger  the  Profit 


Get  chicks  of  superior  breeding  direct  from  us.  Specialty-bred  White  Leghorns  for  eggs;  Cross- 
Breds  for  meat.  Rooks,  Reds  and  Wyandottes  for  both.  Write  for  FREE  illustrated  Catalog. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

StateSupervIscd^o  Per  Chick 

Books  Order,  Balance  C.  O.  D. 

White  Leghorns  . $12  per  100 

Bl.  Minorcas,  Barred  and 

White  Rocks.  It.  I.  Reds  .  13  per  100 
R.  C.  White  Wyandottes  ....  14  per  100 
Heavy  Mix,  $11 — 100:  Reg.  Mix,  $10—100 
500  lots,  %c  less:  1000,  lc  less 
Add  25c  extra  less  than  100.  Order  now 
6%  off,  cash  with  order.  Cat.  Free. 

PENN  A.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  LEWISTOWN.  PA. 


Strong  Livable  Chicks 

Guaranteed  to  Live.  100%  tested  annually  and  100% 
li.  w.  D.  free.  M.  A.  C.  and  Pinecrest  strains  of  S.C.R.I. 
Reds  whose  ancestors  have  been  trapnested,  pedigree- 
bred  and  certified  in  Massachusetts.  Beautiful  Rhode 
Island  Red  color.  Individual  hens  have  laid  300  to  306 
eggs  in  365  days.  Hatches,  April  1,  10,  17,  24  and  later. 
My  prices  are  $2.00  to  $5.00  less  per  100  than  most 
poultrymen  are  charging  for  high  quality  chicks. 
Write  for  my  Interesting  free  circular  and  guarantee. 
CLARENCE  E. COLBY,  10  Blaine  Ave.,Worcestor,  Mass. 


53332s 


REDUCED 
CHICK  PRICES 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . 80 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Col. 
Wyan.,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons  . 9c 

5%  discount  in  lots  of  500  or  over.  Send  for  free 
catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  NEED  — 

1  IIEf  CDTJC  LAYING  LEGHORNS 
LUIYl-H  I  v»  LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Large  birds,  year  round  production.  Second  highest 
pen  laying  over  24  oz.  eggs.  New  York  State  Egg 
Contest.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Chicks  feiiRNS  7* 

Delivery  guaranteed  —  Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Eux  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


1  A/v  ACME  QUALITY  CHICKS— 

I  L/C  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS. 
Certified  Be.  Rocks  &  Leg’s,  12c;  Blood  Tested 
Br  Rocks  &  Leg’s,  15c.  Selected  stock.  100%  del.  gtd. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Denton,  Md. 


Hi  -  Powered  Leghorn  Chicks 

They  lay  nickles,  not  pennies.  Pedigreed,  blood  tested, 
shell  treated,  superior  eggs.  Large  chicks. 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM  Route  R  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


v  CrilADW  T'UIfK'Q  Barron  Strain  S.G.W.  Produced 
LLbllUKi’l  UiHL/IvO  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  Ail  B.W.D.  tested.  Our 
circular  on  request.  CLARABEH  COURT  FARM.  R0SLYH,  N.  ». 


rniflfC  C  A  IY  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12:  Leghorns, 
l/UlUlVIj  $10;  Heavy  mixed,  $10;  Light,  *8. 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LAUVER,  llox  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . .  to  . . . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


|  PUffQ  CARMC  Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
LkVVIO  rMnitiw  heavy  producing  breeders, 
|j  |  C  blood  tested.  Write  for  special 

\siTI>slV9  discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsvltle,  R.  I. 


Pekin  Ducklings  Large  Type  Great 

Layers.  Well  developed  parent  stock.  Also 
17  varieties  Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  catalog 
colors.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Ba>124,  Bucyrut,  0. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKINS.  ISLIP,  L.  I.#  N.  Y. 


niirviliurc  90<>  Mammoth  Pekins.  Runners 
1/UUnLllYUa  u\Hj  and  Mixed  Lots— Price  List. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  R.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


nTTfKT  IMf*  C — White  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
U  U  vIYLAI.UO  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factory  ville.  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEY1EW  POULTRY  FARM,  Darker,  N.T 


HflAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS— Best  quality— 


$5  per  100.  H.  HEIMAN 


Albers,  Illinois 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNERS,  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys— Eggs 

**  Ducklings,  reasonable.  Alice  Trammell,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

niirin  IlUf'S  Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality, 
UULliLIilUJ  Large.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 


Breeders  vigorous  TIIDIfryc  with  unusual  liv- 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  I  U n  HE  I  O  ability.  Accept¬ 
ing  orders  eggs,babyand  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders. 
Place  your  order  now  and  you  will  be  satisfied  and  con. 
vinced.  CIFRE’S  New  England  Turkey  Farm,  Medway,  Mass. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  Outstanding  in  size 

shape  and  quick  maturity,  with  show  bird  plumage.  Now 
booking  orders  for  eggs  and  day  old  poults. 
STEPHEN  O’HAGAN,  Yoorheesville,  Albany  Co.,  New  York 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

B'  eeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks— prices  reduced. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersville,  Pa. 


MONTCALM  GAME  FARM  U„l0L:n(r  Mammoth 

Phoenixville,  Pa.  ndlGIJing  Lggi  Bronze 
Turkeys,  officially  tested,  free  from  B.W.D.,  $45 hundred 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TU  R  K  EYS— Eggs.  50c;  baby  tur¬ 
keys,  $1  ea.  Gypsey  Camp  Farm,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  Baby  TURKEYS— Hollywood  White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Catalogue.  Sheckler  Farina,  Nevada,  Ohio 


RIMGIVECK  Fnac  S2.50  Per  15'  Also  Brown 
PHEASANT  Leghorn  Bantam  Eggs,  $1.00 

per  15.  RUSSELL  CAREY,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  lo  Day 

" 

A  Song  at  Easter 

If  this  bright  lily 
Can  live  once  more, 

And  its  white  promise 
Be  as  before, 

Why  can  not  the  great  stone 
Be  moved  from  His  door? 

If  the  green  grass 
Ascend  and  shake 

Year  after  year, 

And  blossoms  break 

Again  and  again 
For  April’s  sake, 

Why  can  not  He, 

From  the  dark  and  mold, 

Show  us  again 
II  is  manifold 

And  gleaming  glory, 

A  stream  of  gold? 

Faint  heart,  be  sure 
These  things  must  be. 

See  the  new  bud 

On  the  old  tree !  ,  .  . 

If  flowers  can  wake, 

Oh,  why  not  He? 

— Charles  Hanson  Towue, 

in  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  what  may  be 
done  to  remedy  “blackheads”  and  similar 
facial  blemishes.  One  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  things  that  can  be  done  is  to  pick 
at  such  blemishes  with  the  fingernails, 
or  to  knead  and  squeeze  them,  as  some 
mistaken  people  do.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
Hygeia,  Dr.  Herman  G.  Morgan,  well- 
known  public  health  authority,  warns 
grownups  as  well  as  adolescents  against 
indulgence  in  this  dangerous  practice. 
Since  the  hands  and  fingers  are  likely 
to  come  into  daily  contact  with  many 
known  types  of  disease,  he  declares,  pain¬ 
ful  and  even  fatal  infections  are  often 
the  result  of  picking  at  inconspicuous 
blemishes  on  the  face  with  the  fingers. 

“Youth  should  be  rigidly  taught  the 
lesson  of  hands  off  the  face,”  he  con¬ 
cludes.  “Comedones  or  blackheads  should 
not  be  expressed  or  pimples  squeezed. 
►Seldom  is  there  any  hygienic  or  cosmetic 
reason  for  expressing  the  secretion  from 
the  nasal  follicles.  Washing  and  cleansing 
with  soap  and  water  with  an  occasional 
application  for  a  mild  astringent  lotion 
is  the  better  practice.  If  expression  of 
secretion  becomes  necessary,  it  should 
be  done  aseptic-ally.” 

Often  such  troubles  can  be  traced  to 
errors  in  diet.  Avoidance  of  pastries, 
cakes  and  candies,  and  an  abundance  of 
salads  and  green  vegetables,  will  usually 
be  found  helpful  in  “clearing  up”  the 
complexion. 

* 

With  the  rhubarb  season  approaching, 
we  can  recommend  rhubarb  puffs,  as 
sponsored  by  the  Tribune  Institute.  They 
call  for  one  cup  finely  chopped  rhubarb, 
one  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons  butter 
1 1/2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  %  cup 
milk,  two  cups  flour.  Cream  butter  and 
sugar  and  add  rhubarb,  then  milk  and 
last  of  all  the  flour,  with  baking  powder 
sifted  in.  Bake  in  gem  pans,  well  greased. 
Sreve  hot  with  whipped  cream  or  rich 
milk  sweetened  with  sugar. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

With  three-quarter  sleeves  for  Spring, 
and  short  sleeves  for  Summer,  we  see 
a  returned  vogue  for  bracelets.  In  the 
sports  models  for  daytime  wear,  we  see 
a  great  variety  in  beads,  metal  and  com¬ 
position,  costing  from  $1  to  $6.95 ;  for 
formal  wear,  rhinestone  copies  of  dia¬ 
mond  bracelets  cost  from  $1.95  to  $10. 

One  sweet  little  suit  for  a  young  girl 
was  of  black  flat  crepe  and  pale  pink. 
The  skirt,  cut  in  gores,  had  but  a  slight 
flare,  and  was  mounted  on  a  bodice  top 
of  pale  pink  silk.  There  was  a  sleeve¬ 
less  blouse  of  flesh  pink  georgette  and 
lace,  with  a  pleated  net  collar  and  jabot 
and  a  lace  peplum,  which  showed  below  a 
little  bolero  jacket  of  the  black  silk.  This 
combination  of  flesh  pink  and  black  is 
seen  in  many  Spring  dresses,  and  we 
also  see  flesh  pink  combined  with  French 
gray,  which  was  popular  many  years 
ago.  The  three-color  combination  is  one  of 
the  new  notes  of  the  season  ;  for  example 
beige  or  flesh  with  pale  green,  blue,  or  a 
deep  rose,  in  vestee,  collar  or  cuffs  of  a 
black  or  navy  blue  dress. 

Some  pretty  sleeveless  pique  frocks  in 
white  and  pastel  colors  were  seen  for 
$3.95.  They  included  blue,  green,  flesh, 
maize  and  white. 

Handbags  woven  of  horsehair  are  the 
very  newest;  they  come  from  France,  and 


are  beautifully  made.  We  have  seen 
them  priced  at  $16.50. 

Long  gloves,  six,  eight  and  12-button 
length,  are  seen  in  both  kid  and  fabric, 
to  accompany  the  shortened  sleeves.  And 
the  gloves  must  not  be  tight;  they  are 
not  only  longer  and  wider,  but  are  worn 
a  size  larger. 


Our  Stepping-stone  Walk 

Ever  since  we  started  to  lay  our  step¬ 
ping-stone  walk  I  have  wondered  why  we 
never  thought  of  it  before,  for  it  certain 
ly  adds  just  the  touch  needed  by  so  many 
farm  homes  to  make  the  front  entrance 
less  formal.  Flanked  on  either  side  by 
a  row  of  perennial  flowers,  which  are 
easily  cared  for.  and  passing  under  an 
arched  trellis  covered  with  climbing  roses 
or  flowering  vines,  it  offers  more  welcom¬ 
ing  attraction  to  tourists  than  the  most 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


002  —  Dainty  House 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  10, 
IS,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


3S9 — A  Jaunty  Suit. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4,y2  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
jacket  and  skirt 
with  iys  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  for 
blouse  and  %  yd.  of 
3%-in.  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 


759 — Youthful  Type. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  30. 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
40-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  4% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  5,4  J'd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


170 — For  the  Junior. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  y2  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting 
and  1  y2  yds.  of  edg¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


glaring  sign.  And  just  a  tip  about  se¬ 
lecting  stones  for  such  a  walk.  If  an 
aged  appearance  is  desired,  “as  if  worn 
by  countless  footsteps,”  seek  them  by 
and  in  the  hurrying  waters  of  little 
brooks.  They  will  be  a  lovely  gray  in 
color  with  smooth  but  dented  surface. 
And  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  both  sides 
flat,  for  no  matter  how  bulging  the  un¬ 
derside,  the  soil  can  be  removed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  bulk,  and  the  more  irregu¬ 
lar  the  top  outline  the  more  effective  the 
result. 

Do  I  hear  the  “gude  mon”  say  that 
such  a  walk  is  hard  to  care  for?  That 
it  is  hard  to  keep  the  grass  out  of  the 
crevices?  But  that  is  just  what  we  want 
in  the  crevices!  So  we  assiduously  sow 
seeds  of  soft,  velvety  lawn  grass  in 
every  nook  and  cranny,  and  trust  to  steps 
of  country  neighborliness  to  keep  it  from 
ever  growing  to  a  troublesome  height. 

FLORENCE  HADLEY. 


It  has  been  shown  that  cigars,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  chewing  tobacco  and  tobacco  stems 
may  carry  the  tomato  mosaic  virus  into 
a  greenhouse. 


New  York  State  Farmers 
like  the  Merchants  Mutual 

‘‘MUTUAL”  INSURANCE  always  has  ap¬ 
pealed  strongly  to  farmers.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  so  many  are  members  of  cooperative 
organizations? 

The  low-cost  high-service  policies  written 
by  the  Merchants  Mutual  have  proved 
especially  attractive  and  favorable.  We  now 
serve  over  70,000  farmer  policyholders.  We 
carry  insurance  on  57  cars  and  trucks  for 
34  Farm  Bureaus.  Our  new  business  writ¬ 
ten  last  year — net  premiums— increased 
46%  over  1929. 


y  The  Merchants  Mutual  is  a  New  V* 
York  State  organization,  with 
home  office  at  Buffalo,  Claims  Ser¬ 
vice  Branches  throughout  the 
State,  and  claims  representatives 
from  coast  to  coast. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SECURITY 


Write  for  rates  and  exact  savings  on  your  car  and 
truck.  Ask  for  Agency  Proposition,  if  you  think 
you  would  like  to  represent  the  “Merchants.”  You 
may  be  in  a  good  territory  which  is  still  open. 


Certified 

■  ~  < 

Sewage  Disposal 


Half  a  System  is  Not  Enough! 

The  septio  tank  alone  is  HOT  a  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  system.  Nor  will  the  addition  of  make¬ 
shift  drainage  give  you  the  protection  _____ 
you  should  have.  Only  by  combining  a  o 
properly  designed  septic  tank  with  ad-  jrr.-, 
equate  drainage  can  you  be  sure  of 
safe,  dependable  service. 

The  San-Equip  Sewage  Disposal 
System  is  a  complete  system,  All  the 
waste  from  bathrooms  and  kitchen  are 
properly  disposed.  The  San-Equip  Sys¬ 
tem  is  “Certified.”  Yet  it  costs  no 
more  than  you  may  pay  for 
cheaply-built  equipment. 

Be  safe!  Send  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  to  San-Equip,  Inc., 

774  East  Brighton  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York, 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS 


World's  lowest  Priced 


Home 

$493 


L.O 


Good  and 
Good  for  You, 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N-  J, 


WOOL 


-  BLANKETS  - 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  woo). 
Also  sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered.  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
112  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dopt.  1  08,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


Buy  direct  from  Mill.  Save  $200  to  $800.  Price  in* 
eludes  all  lumber  readi-cut,  millwork,  windows, 
doors,  interior  woodwork,  hardware,  roofing,  glass,  nails, 
paints,  varnish  and  stains.  Mfe  pay  freight. 

BUILD  IT  YOURSELF 

Aladdin’s  famous  Readi-cut  System  saves  labor  costs  and 
lumber  waste.  Complete  plans  for  quick,  easy  erection. 
ETDETfr  Catalog  shows  many  designs  in  Homes, 

■  ®  ^  — —  — —  Summer  Cottages,  Garages,  Fill  ini;  Stations,  Tour¬ 
ist  Cottages  and  Roadside  Stores.  Write  for  it  today.  Address 
nearest  office.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  212 

THEALADDINCO.  K^6."8BB8B 


uiiiiiiiiur 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk, play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


Lf  ||  M 

^  1 1f 


mimimiL 


50 


BUTTERFLY  PIECES  25c,  5c  postage.  Rug,  patchwork 
supplies;  wool  batts.  Jos.  Demenkovr,  Brockton,  Mass* 


|  The  Farmer  | 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

=  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  ~ 

—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  S 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  “ 

“  For  sale  by  77 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  1 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  = 
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A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

What  a  wealth  of  entertainment  the 
radio  brings  us !  Yesterday  I  read  an 
article  in  the  American  by  Joe  Cooke, 
and  to  our  surprise  in  the  evening  we 
heard  his  voice.  Happy  coincidence,  I 
thought.  IIow  much  I  enjoy  Winter 
evenings !  I  can  work  all  day  with  very 
good  grace,  if  need  be,  when  I  have  an 
evening’s  recreation  to  look  forward  to. 
Evening  is  my  playtime.  Since  Christ¬ 
mas,  when  the  jiew  game  “Camelot”*came 
into  the  family,  we  have  found  it  an  in¬ 
teresting  diversion.  In  this  game  two 
sets  of  10  men  each  stand  in  array,  fac¬ 
ing  each  other.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  to  get  two  of  your  men  past  or  through 
your  opponent’s  lines  and  up  to  the 
castle.  It  is  not  as  easy  at  it  sounds,  for 
upon  one  careless  move  on  your  part,  an 
opposing  knight  may  make  a  charge  and 
wipe  off  several  of  your  men  with  one 
move.  Yes,  it  is  a  game  worthy  of  a 
man’s  brain.  The  children  are  getting 
familiar  with  dominoes,  checkers  and 
Hindi. 

Letter-writing  always  plays  quite  an 
important  part  in  the  evenings’  programs, 
and  though  I  haven’t  such  a  long  list  of 
correspondents,  still,  letter-writing  seems 
to  be  something  1  am  never  caught  up  on, 
like  mending.  If  I  could  scratch  off  a  few 
bare  facts  without  the  interesting  detail 
and  be  satisfied,  it  might  be  a  different 
story.  But  I  write  as  I  talk  (always 
finding  it  hard  to  stop,  as  you  have  no 
doubt  concluded). 

Reading  clainis  some  of  the  time,  but 
it  is  largely  from  magazines.  I  am  giving 
myself  a  great  treat  when  I  allow  my¬ 
self  to  read  a  book,  but  if  a  book  is  well 
chosen,  leisure  time  is  never  more  prof¬ 
itably  spent.  I  have  recently  read  “The 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok,”  and 
found  it  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  and 
much  more  inspiring  than  most  of  them. 
After  reading  the  “Foreword”  which  tells 
how  Bok’s  grandfather  made  a  barren 
island  into  a  beautiful  place,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Bok  came  naturally  by  his 
dream  of  wanting  to  make  a  beautiful 
place  on  the  earth.  His  dream  material¬ 
ized  into  what  is  called  “the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  spot  in  America,”  a  large  bird  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  which  is  a  tower  containing  a 
carillon  of  72  bells.  While  none  of  us 
has  means  to  make  a  big.  beautiful  place 
as  he  did.  we  can  take  the  slogan  of  the 
grandmother  "to  make  the  world  a  little 
more  beautiful  for  your  having  lived  in 
it”  to  ourselves  and  profit  thereby.  If  wTe 
cannot  make  beautiful  gardens  or  parks, 
we  can  perhaps  put  something  beautiful 
into  other  lives;  a  beautiful  word,  a 
beautiful  thought,  a  beautiful  act,  or  a 
beautiful  memory.  While  riding  over  a 
back  road  last  Fall,  we  noticed  and 
stopped  to  read  an  iron  marker  mounted 
on  an  iron  post.  It  was  erected  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  three  women  who  planted  flowers 
by  the  roadside  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Did  not  these  women  have  the  same 
dream,  of  making  the  world  a  little  more 
beautiful? 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  evening 
diversions  I  want  to  tell  you  about  our 
neighborhood  parties.  Someone  said 
“neighbors  ought  to  get  together  oc¬ 
casionally  on  Winter  evenings  just  to  be 
social.”  Someone  answered  “Why  don’t 
we?”  And  thus  originated  these  neigh¬ 
borhood  gatherings.  We  play  games,  have 
a  community  sing  and  serve  an  oyster 
supper.  Cost  of  the  oysters  is  divided  up 
pro  rata  and  amounts  to  about  15  cents. 
These  gatherings  are  proving  quite  popu¬ 
lar.  The  first  one  was  here  at  our  house, 
and  we  served  35  people. 

Now  as  to  daytime  diversions  which 
must  be  but  sketched  over.  Since  I  have 
nine  in  my  family  at  table  just  at  pres¬ 
ent,  cooking  must  necessarily  be  one  di¬ 
version  with  capital  letters.  The  usual 
housework  and  care  of  the  twins  takes 
up  much  of  the  time  left  from  cooking 
and  getting  meals.  But  the  days  are  not 
all  work,  for  I  get  out  to  the  rural  club 
meetings  usually.  Today  I  went  to  a 
church  dinner.  I  skip  out  occasionally 
for  a  walk  on  snowshoes.  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  class  sewing  as  work  or  play. 
As  I  am  doing  it  now,  it  is  play,  but  as 
I  shall  have  to  be  doing  it  in  the  near 
future  it  may  be  work.  I  have  made  my¬ 
self  a  winetone  crepe  dress  this  Winter. 
It  happens  to  be  a  bit  too  dressy  for  the 
affairs  I  have  attended,  and  so  the  dress 
still  hangs  in  the  closet,  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  to  make  its  debut  into  society. 

The  twins  have  passed  their  first  birth¬ 
day.  The  day,  to  them  of  course,  was 
like  every  other  day.  but  to  the  rest  of 
us  a  day  set  apart.  The  babies  get  to  be 
more  and  more  interesting.  Betty  is  the 
forward  one,  and  she  is  inclined  to  plague 
Beth.  That  is  why  I  laughed  the  other 
day  when  she  got  to  investigating  Beth’s 
mouth  and  got  as  a  consequence,  two 
tooth  marks  on  her  finger. 

Christmas  is  in  the  background  but  I 
want  to  mention  two  of  my  gifts.  One 
is  a  book  “How  to  Know  the  Ferns,”  a 
well-chosen  gift  because  ferns  are  to  be 
our  hobby  next  Summer.  The  other  is  a 
framed  motto,  a  bit  of  bright  color  with 
this  beautiful  sentiment 

“A  house  is  built  of  rocks  and  stones 

Of  sills,  and  posts,  and  piers  ; 

But  a  home  is  built  of  loving  deeds 

That  last  a  thousand  years.” 


Rugs,  and  a  Bedroom 

Hard  times  have  done  some  good  after 
all ;  it  has  driven  women  back  upon  them¬ 
selves  and  started  a  revival  of  the  old- 
time  arts  and  needlec-rafts.  A  bride’s 
guest  room,  seen  lately,  is  worth  copying. 
The  cost  is  very  small ;  much  labor  went 
into  it,  but  as  it  was  a  labor  of  love, 
that  helped  greatly.  An  old  spool  bed 
given  to  the  little  lady,  two  black  walnut 
cane  seat  chairs,  once  the  pride  of  grand¬ 
mother’s  “parlor,”  and  a  cheap  imitation 
leather  wing  rocker  badly  worn  seemed 
to  be  all  she  had  to  begin  this  room,  and 
very  little  money. 

The  bare  room  was  tackled  first ;  the 
hardwood  floor  varnished,  waxed  and 
polished.  Pretty  wallpaper  with  a  creamy 
ground  covered  with  clusters  of  small 
pale  yellow  posies  was  chosen.  It  was 
a  room  with  north  and  east  exposure, 
so  the  sunny  colors  were  chosen.  Next 
the  bed  and  small  chairs  were  well 
sanded  and  given  coats  of  dark  varnish 
stain,  waxed  and  polished.  This  may 
seem  extra  work  for  nothing,  but  it  soon 
proves  otherwise  when  one  starts  dusting. 

The  rocker  had  a  pretty  dress  made 
for  it,  with  a  perky  ruffle  covering  its 
“knees,”  of  a  dark  grounded  chintz  with 
gay  posies.  Now  the  dressing  table ! 
Looks  turned  longingly  to  shop  windows 
where  princess  dressers  always  sported 
their  lovely  mirrors.  But  no ;  a  little 
brain  work  and  here  was  the  dresser. 
Two  packing  cases  the  right  height  when 
stood  upon  their  sides,  were  bought,  set 
side  by  side.  Shelves  were  fitted  into 
these,  castors  put  in  the  bottom  for  easy 
moving  about,  and  the  ply-wood  side 
taken  from  a  larger  box  was  tacked  upon 
the  “ends,”  to  form  the  dresser  top.  This 
ply-wood  has  a  beautiful  grain.  This  was 
very  well  sanded  and  varnished  to  match 
bed  and  chairs.  Now  unbleached  muslin 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Friendship  Quilt.  —  This  quaint  design  got  its 
name  from  the  old  custom  of  having  friends 
piece  blocks  and  embroider  their  names  in  the 
centers.  In  this  way  a  quilt  was  made  with 
many  kinds  and  colors  of  patches.  The  rings 
are  made  and  then  appliqued  down  upon  a  white 
muslin  block.  This  is  a  good  pattern  to  use  up 
scraps  of  prints  or  dainty  ginghams.  Price  of 
pattern  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Our  new  catalog  of  quilts  and  quilting  de¬ 
signs  contains  (11  pictures  of  old-time  quilt  pat¬ 
terns.  Directions  for  making  a  quilting  frame 
are  found  in  this  book.  The  price  is  15  cents. 


was  hemmed  top  and  button  and  run  on 
cord  drawn  tight  up  under  the  dresser 
top.  around  each  end  or  set  of  shelves 
of  the  dresser,  allowing  a  place  between 
for  the  guest  to  put  her  knees,  when 
seated  upon  one  of  the  cane  seat  chairs. 
The  cost  being  so  small,  so  far,  a  good- 
sized  mirror  and  two  smaller  ones  were 
bought,  hinged  together  and  set  upon  a 
standard  at  the  back  of  the  dresser  top, 
thus  making  a  real  triple  mirror.  The 
frames  of  these  were  sanded  and  stained, 
of  course. 

The  beautiful  thing,  I  think,  of  the 
entire  room  was  the  quilt  upon  the  old 
bed.  This  was  new,  made  of  patchwork 
blocks  of  yellow  percale  and  unbleached 
muslin,  in  the  lovely  old  “courthouse 
square”  pattern,  and  quilted  blocks  the 
same  size,  of  the  unbleached  muslin.  The 
edge  was  bound  with  the  yellow  percale, 
cut  on  the  bias,  and  the  back  was  of  the 
unbleached  muslin.  One  small  square 
cushion  and  one  round  were  made  of  the 
patchwork,  boxed,  one  for  the  bed  and  the 
other  for  the  rocker.  The  curtains  on 
the  dresser  had  a  square  of  patchwork 
set  on  the  front,  and  the  window  drapes 
were  unbleached  too,  with  a  patchwork 
square  set  on  each  front  corner,  the  edges 
bound  with  the  yellow  percale. 

Now,  and  here  was  where  a  grand¬ 
mother  came  in  handy,  rag  rugs  were 
braided  for  the  floor.  Silk  hose  and  un¬ 
derwear  were  used  in  these,  along  with 
other  materials.  All  were  dyed  pale  yel¬ 
low,  orange  and  tans,  and  last  deep 
brown,  starting  with  the  palest  shade  in 
the  center  and  working  out  to  the  dark 
brown  for  the  last  one,  as  dark  or  black 
colors  look  best  upon  a  painted  or  even 
varnished  floor.  A  round  footstool  with 
a  braided  top  was  set  before  the  rocker. 

The  few  pictures  were  old-time  sub¬ 
jects,  in  narrow  black  wood  frames.  This 
bride  could  well  stand  back  and  say 
“well  done”  and  be  proud  to  open  the, 
door  of  this  room  to  her  first  guest. 

MRS.  M.  E.  J. 


"B"  BATTERIES 


layers  to  save  you  money 


LOOK  at  tile  inside  construction  of  Eveready  Layerbilt  “B” 
Batteries  and  you’ll  know  the  reason  why  most  farmers  prefer 
them  over  the  old-fashioned  type  of  “B”  battery.  Eveready 
Layerbilt  “B”  Batteries  contain  unique,  patented  flat  cells  and 
these  are  packed  together  tightly,  filling  all  available  space. 
In  the  Layerbilt  you  get  more  “active  material”  (power-pro¬ 
ducing  elements)  than  is  possible  in  a  battery  of  equal  size 
made  up  of  individual  cylindrical  cells. 

And  these  flat  cells  are  not  independent  of  each  other,  but 
interdependent.  One  cell  rests  on  top  of  the  other,  with  direct 
contact  from  cell  to  cell.  This  does  away  with  60  solderings 
and  29  fine  wires,  necessary  to  connect  the  cells  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type  of  “B”  battery.  You  benefit,  because  the  Eveready 
Layerbilt  construction  eliminates  these  89  chances  for  trouble. 

Eveready  Layerbilts  come  in  two  sizes  —  Medium  Size  No. 
485  and  Large  Size  No.  486.  Each  of  these  will  give  their 
owner  many  more  hours  of  service  —  hours  that  are  more 
pleasant  —  service  that  is  better  and  cheaper  —  than  that 
which  cylinder-type  batteries  give. 

Next  time  you  buy  “B”  batteries  insist  that  they  are  Ever¬ 
eady  Layerbilts.  Eveready  Layerbilt  44B”  Batteries  can  be  had 
at  all  local  dealers. 


NEW  WAY 

Here  is  the  exclusive  Eveready  Layerbilt 
construction.  Only  five  solderings  and  two 
broad  connecting  bands,  all  other  connec¬ 
tions  being  made  automatically.  Waste 
space  eliminated.  Layerbilt  construction  is 
a  patented  Eveready  feature. 


OLD  WAY 

Here  is  the  inside  story  about  the  ordinary 
45-volt  “B”  battery  assembled  of  separate, 
individually  sealed  cells.  There  are  30  inde¬ 
pendent  cells,  connected  by  59  fine  wires 
and  60  soldered  connections— 89  chances 
for  trouble.  Note  the  amount  of  space 
wasted  between  cells. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail,  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

I  have  sent  you  a  new  subscription 
every  year  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  do¬ 
ing  the  same  today.  I  would  not  be  with¬ 
out  the  paper  in  any  case.  It  is  worth  to 
me  more  than  all  the  other  papers  and 
magazines  we  get  because  I  know  what  is 
printed  inside  its  covers  I  can  depend 
on.  v.  B. 

We  prize  the  above  note  because  it  re¬ 
minds  us  of  an  old  and  devoted  friend¬ 
ship.  The  intelligent  farmer,  after  a 
life-long  experience  with  the  printed  page, 
comes  to  make  a  pretty  accurate  apprais¬ 
al  of  all  the  publications.  We  confess 
to  a  pride  in  the  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  these  family  friends  often  run¬ 
ning  into  the  second  and  third  genera¬ 
tion. 

I  have  been  referred  to  you  for  in¬ 
formation  about  concerns  selling  breed¬ 
ing  rabbits  and  agreeing  to  buy  back  the 
product.  What  guarantee  do  we  have 
that  they  will  live  up  to  the  promise  to 
buy  back  the  progeny?  What  would  hin¬ 
der  them  from  selling  all  breeding  stock 
at  high  prices  and  then  quit? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  w.  G. 

There  have  been  and  there  are  now 
several  concerns  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  proposing  to  sell  farmers  a 
breeding  stock  of  rabbits  at  about  $30 
apiece,  on  the  agreement  to  take  back  the 
offspring  at  varying  prices  running  from 
the  normal  price  of  meat  up  to  $10  apiece 
for  the  breeding  does. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  encourage 
farmers  to  go  into  these  proposition  be¬ 
cause  the  concerns  selling  the  breeding 
stock  have  not  furnished  to  us,  or  the 
farmers  as  far  as  we  know,  information 
to  show  that  they  are  responsible  for 
their  part  of  the  contract.  Since  they 
are  soliciting  the  business  and  requiring 
cash  payments  on  an  agreement  that 
sometimes  runs  five  or  10  years,  we  hold 
that  it  is  up  to  them  to  furnish  evidence 
of  their  responsibility. 

Most  of  these  companies  hold  out  en¬ 
couragement  for  profits  to  the  breeder, 
which  seem  to  us  extravagant  and  im¬ 
possible  of  attainment.  There  is  some 
demand  for  rabbit  in  the  Far  West  and 
a  little  demand  in  the  East,  but  not 
large;  and  if  these  concerns  and  their 
breeders  succeed  in  producing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rabbits  that  they  claim,  there 
would  soon  be  a  surplus  in  the  eastern 
markets  for  which  there  would  be  no  de¬ 
mand.  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
concern  of  ordinary  means  to  live  up  to 
the  contract  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  A 
breeder  may  be  able  to  produce  rabbits 
under  present  conditions  with  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  Experience  shows  that 
a  great  many  fail  in  the  attempt,  and 
with  a  surplus  market,  the  chances  of 
success  would  be  less. 

The  inducement  to  pay  the  high  price 
of  $30  apiece  for  breeding  rabbits  is  in 
the  expectation  that  the  sellers  will  take 
back  the  progeny.  Heretofore,  sooner  or 
later,  in  our  experience,  the  concerns 
have  failed  to  make  good  on  these 
promises,  and  there  has  been  a  pretty 
general  complaint  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  results  on  the  part  of  those  who 
bought  the  breeding  stock. 

We  would  not  deny  those  who  have  a 
fancy  for  the  business  the  privilege  to 
undertake  it,  but  we  want  those  who  are 
tempted  by  promises  of  big  profit  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  whole  proposition.  Before 
paying  $30  apiece  for  a  stock  of  rabbits, 
on  the  promise  that  the  seller  will  buy 
back  the  product  at  profitable  prices,  we 
advise  our  friends  to  demand  that  the 
seller  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
financial  ability  to  live  up  to  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Otherwise  the  answer  to  the  two 
questions  above  is — “nothing.” 

Recently  a  light  and  power  company 
surveyed  a  line  across  my  field  and 
marked  where  they  desired  to  place  six 
poles  with  a  stake  at  each  place.  Then 
they  came  to  me  and  I  gave  them  a  right- 
of-way  for  $10  a  pole,  but  written  in¬ 
strument  does  not  mention  the  number 
of  poles,  nor  where  they  are  to  be  placed. 
Now  they  have  decided  to  use  only  two 
much  larger  poles  and  instead  of  the  line, 
as  first  proposed  which  would  have 
caused  little  damage,  they  would  put  two 
poles  right  in  the  middle  of  my  field. 
Have  they  a  right  to  do  this?  J.  E.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 


Of  course  they  have  no  moral  right  to 
make  the  change,  and  with  the  contract 
made  on  the  original  survey  and  staking 
of  the  line  across  the  field  they  lack  the 
legal  right  also  at  least  until  a  court 
passes  on  it.  We  advise  to  notify  the 
company  that  it  will  be  permitted  only 
to  erect  the  six  poles  on  the  line  indi¬ 
cated.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to 
dig  holes  elsewhere  on  the  premises,  nor 
to  deliver  the  larger  poles  there.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  court  would  consider  the  origi¬ 
nal  survey  and  the  line  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  contract,  and  the  owner  of  the 
farm  would  be  justified  in  restraining  the 
company  and  its  employes  from  putting 
up  the  poles  on  a  new  line.  This  is  an¬ 
other  case  where  a  company  comes  with 
a  written  contract  prepared  by  them¬ 
selves.  A  farmer  should  never  sign  them 
until  they  contain  a  full  and  exact  detail 
of  the  privileges  granted.  These  right-of- 
way  experts  are  experienced  and  seasoned 
in  their  art.  Without  realizing  it  a  farm¬ 
er  often  gives  them  the  right  to  destroy 
trees  by  severe  trimming  or  removal,  and 
to  disfigure  and  obstruct  valuable  land 
for  a  trifling  sum.  Take  nothing  for 
granted.  See  that  they  cut  out  general 
privileges  and  put  in  exactly  and  only 
what  you  agree  to  give  them.  If  they 
refuse,  don't  sign. 

Are  Federal  Farm  Bank  bonds  a  safe 
investment?  I  know  on  the  face  of  these 
bonds  it  reads  “These  bonds  shall  be 
considered  an  instrumentality  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,”  and  further  the  Federal  re¬ 
tirement  law.  See.  11,  directs  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such 
funds  not  immediately  required,  in  in 
terest  -  bearing  securities  and  Federal 
Farm  loan  bonds.  But  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  these  bonds  are  quoted  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  other  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  carrying  a  much  lower  rate 
of  interest.  j.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  nder  the  Federal  Farm  Doan  law 
these  bonds  are  secured  by  all  the  farms 
in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  district  carry¬ 
ing  Federal  Farm  loans  through  the 
Federal  Farm  Bank  of  the  district,  and 
ultimately  all  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Banks.  This  does  not  include  the  bonds 
of  the  Federal  Farm  joint  stock  banks. 
This  is  generally  regarded  as  ample  se¬ 
curity,  and  makes  the  bonds  in  general 
operation  a  safe  investment.  They  are 
not.  however,  government  bonds.  The 
government  does  not  guarantee  payment 
of  interest  or  principal.  This  is  why 
they  are  quoted  lower  than  government 
bonds.  They  are  recognized  as  “instru¬ 
mentalities  of  the  government”  to  justify 
exempting  them  from  taxation  which  in¬ 
creases  their  market  value.  Section  11 
of  the  law  referred  to,  simply  authorized 
the  purchase  of  the  securities  by  Federal 
funds  to  start  the  system.  This  was  done, 
but  the  money  advanced  has  been  re¬ 
funded  since  the  system  got  well  under 
way,  and  there  is  no  provision  for 
further  purchase  of  these  securities  by 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  hold  a  note  coming  due  next  month. 
It  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  real  prop¬ 
erty.  If  the  maker  of  the  note  desires  to 
extend  it.  will  it  be  necessary  to  make  a 
new  note?  creditou. 

Connecticut. 

The  note  and  security  will  be  good  un¬ 
til  paid  unless  it  runs  past  the  statute 
of  limitations,  which  is  six  years.  If, 
however,  interest  is  paid  and  credited  on 
it  regularly,  it  is  good  until  paid.  As 
far  as  the  creditor  is  concerned,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  let  the  note  and  mortgage 
security  stand,  but  he  may  then  call  for 
payment  with  interest  to  date  of  payment 
at  any  time.  If  the  debtor  wishes  to  fix 
a  definite  date  for  payment  a  new  note 
and  extension  of  the  mortgage  would  be 
necessary  unless  he  were  satisfied  with 
the  promise  of  the  creditor  to  let  it  run 
to  a  fixed  date  in  the  future. 

In  a  recent  issue  you  gave  the  plain 
facts  about  real  estate  bonds.  I  have  had 
larger  experience  in  that  class  of  securi¬ 
ties,  and  know  that  they  are  highly  specu¬ 
lative  and  have  no  marketability.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  is  a  guide  to  safety. 

Ohio  A.  M.  L. 

The  thing  that  has  made  it  possible 
to  maintain  Publisher's  Desk  through 
four  decades  is  the  pains  taken  to  make 
it  reliable  and  trustworthy.  The  purpose 
of  it  all,  of  course,  is  to  give  our  friends 
information  that  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  protect  themselves. 


During  1930,  in  New  York  State,  12,- 
605  sheep  or  lambs  were  killed  by  dogs. 


THE  BEST  LIVESTOCK  PRICES 


By  telephoning  to  keep  in  touch  with  livestock 
prices  in  his  vicinity,  a  farmer  living  near  La  Rue, 
Ohio,  disposes  of  his  lambs,  sheep  and  cattle  with 
the  greatest  possible  profit  and  convenience.  When¬ 
ever  he  has  livestock  to  sell,  he  calls  the  local  man¬ 
ager  of  the  co-operative  association  in  a  nearby  town 
and  gets  all  the  latest  marketing  information.  On 
one  recent  occasion,  he  telephoned  in  the  morning 
.  .  .  found  that  the  price  was  good,  and  that  a 
shipment  was  being  made  that  day.  By  afternoon  he 
had  delivered  his  livestock,  made  the  sale  and 
deposited  the  check  in  his  bank. 

The  telephone  is  also  proving  more  and  more  help¬ 
ful  in  promoting  profitable  sales  of  grain,  fruit  and 
vegetables  through  co-operative  associations  or  local 
markets.  It  is  invaluable  in  keeping  up  friendly  con¬ 
tacts,  making  social  engagements  and  summoning 
help  in  times  of  accident  or  sickness.  And  it  is  a 
most  convenient  means  of  ordering  farm  and  house¬ 
hold  supplies  whenever  they  are  needed  in  a  hurry. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a  telephone  that  serves 
well,  rain  or  shine. 


High  Quality— Low  Price! 


One 
Oiling 
Per  Year 


America’s  Great  Windmill 
ings.  Dirt,  rain  and  snow 
proof.  Every  working  part  bathed  in 
oil.  Twisted  cable  brace  towers  defy 
all  elements.  Most  modern,  simple 
and  durable  mill  made.  Yet  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Present  users  of  old 
style  Stover  mills  can  convert  them 
to  “Oil-Rite”  type  at  small  expense. 

Write  for  Windmill  Catalog 

Get  our  newWind mill  Catalog. We’ll  send 
it  FREE  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Also  makers  of  Feedmills,  Engines,  Saw 
Frames,  Corn  Shellers,  Swartz  Auto¬ 
motive  and  T ractor  Replacement  Sleeves, 
Tank  Heaters,  etc. 

164  Lake  Street  Freeport,  III. 


Value!  Timken  Roller  Bear- 


All  kinds.  Worm,  com¬ 
pound  and  double 
gears.  Quiet  running. 
Accident  proof.  Write 
for  Catalog. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Wanted— To  Buy 

Old  Envelopes  and  Stamps.  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  having  old  envelopes  mailed  before 
1880  will  receive  interesting  information  about 
their  eash  value  by  writing  R.  V.  RICE,  2052 
Asbury  Avenue,  Evanston,  Ill. 


UiAMTrn  TRAVELING  C-l.,™-.,  to  sell  established 
lYfllllEiU  or  RESIDENT  dalesmen  line  of  Stock  Rem¬ 
edies,  Fly  Spray,  Cleansers,  etc.  Liberal  commissions. 

W.  ».  CARPENTER  CO.,  Inc.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND  Waterfront,  inland,  any  size  or  kind. 
*7  .  MOd  climate,  best  markets, cement  roads. 

lARMS  Free  cat.  0.  E.  TURNER,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


Will  I  v eh ‘i min  Commuting  home  for  first  class 
Tv  III  EACIKdilyE  farm,  dairy  preferred,  within  00 
miles  from  city.  KARL  A.  KIRUHNER,  Tappan,  New  York 


RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES  —  First  quality,  carload  or 
L.  C.  L.  Write  for  catalogue  and  delivered  prices. 
Cotton  &  Hanlon  Odessa,  New  York 


KflliAKPII  Mdeveloped  and  6  prints  20e.  Trial  offer. 
It  U  LGU\  I  I  Lift  Yon Photo  Service,  48  Rertha  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

1 

1 

WANTED — Milker  for  certified  dairy;  must  be 
experienced  dry-hand  milker,  single  and  of 
good  habits,  no  booze;  slate  age,  weight  and 
height.  ADVERTISER  003,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wanted  on  farm  near  Philadelphia 
for  dairy  and  farm  work;  $40  a  month  and 
board;  German  preferred.  ADVERTISER  CIO, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Two  gardeners,  one  vegetable  and 
one  Cower  gardener  on  estate  in  Long  Island; 
April  until  November;  German  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  housework;  must 
cook;  would  consider  woman  with  a  child. 
Address  ADVERTISER  G42,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  married  man  without 
children,  as  general  all-around  mechanic  for 
up-keep  work  on  large  private  estate:  write 
fullv  giving  qualifications  and  references  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  040,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  farm  on  shares.  Write 
J.  S.  DUNNING,  Granby,  Conn. 


ALL-ROUND  MAN,  farm  raised,  good  team¬ 
ster  and  dry-hand  milker;  sober,  steady  and 
trustworthy;  state  age  and  wages.  BOX  33, 
Lake  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  over  30  years  old,  or  man 
(white)  for  general  farm  work  and  milk  0 
cows-  $25  per  month,  board  and  laundry. 
CLARENCE  HALL,  R.  D.  3,  Williamstown, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farmer,  German,  understanding 
tractor,  horses,  cows,  for  private  farm;  write 
German  or  English  to  F.  GOLDBERG,  Meadow 
Ridge  Farm,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  settled;  wife  general  house¬ 
work.  man  generally  useful  on  small  place  in 
Connecticut;  year-round  proposition  for  couple 
who  want  good  home  rather  than  high  wages; 
garden  and  chicken  privileges  if  interested; 
wages  $75  per  month.  ADVERTISER  GOO,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  houseworker  for  steady 
position  in  modern  country  home;  four  chil¬ 
dren  going  school:  salary  $50  per  month;  write 
giving  details,  age.  experience,  references,  etc. 
MRS.  TUNNELL,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work  on  small 
place;  two  cows;  $25  monthly,  board  and  room. 
JOS.  E.  SCHANNO,  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


FISHERMEN  WANTED.  $3  per  day  or  $18  per 
week;  good  trout  fishing,  Delaware  River;  all 
modern  improvements.  ADVERTISER  054,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  MARRIED  farmer  with  unques¬ 
tionable  references  may  operate  for  bis  own 
benefit  my  dairy  farm  (70  miles  from  New 
York)  and  my  Guernsey  herd;  local  demand 
for  milk  and  cream  at  good  prices  beyond  pres¬ 
ent  production;  pleasant  surroundings;  bousing 
for  800  poultry;  farmer  will  have  no  rent  to 
pay  and  may  have  interest  in  increase  of  herd 
but  must  supply  much  of  own  equipment;  op¬ 
portunity  for  man  of  industry  but  no  drone  need 
apply.  'ADVERTISER  009,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MEN.  FOUR,  having  practical  experience  with 
sprayers  in  apple  orchard:  competent  to  be¬ 
come  working  foremen.  HALLOCK,  Clayton, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  yvIio  would  like 
a  good  home  with  man  and  wife.  MRS.  CIIAS. 
S.  FRENCH,  43  O’Niele  Ave.,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WHITE  PROTESTANT  girl  for  waitress  and 
chambermaid  and  help  with  baby  in  private 
home  near  New  York  City;  experience  not  nec¬ 
essary  but  must  be  a  willing  Yvorker;  refer¬ 
ence:  Yvrite  to  BOX  275,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  WANTED  yvIio  can  groiv  market  gar¬ 
den  crops;  give  full  particulars.  E.  J.  H., 
BOX  15,  Bayport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man.  all  around  mechanic,  to  work 
farm  boarding  house  business  on  partnership 
basis.  ADVERTISER  079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farm-raised  man  on 
farm:  kind  treatment  and  a  good  home.  W. 
A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Handy-man.  general  farming;  excel¬ 
lent  home.  $30.  SWAN,  Newfoundland,  Pa. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENER,  experienced  in  all 
lines;  state  age.  experience,  wages,  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  E.  J.  II.,  BOX  15,  Bayport,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


MECHANIC,  30.  SINGLE,  farm-raised,  desires 
position  as  general  handyman  on  large  farm 
or  estate:  capable  in  all  lines:  good  references 
as  farmer  and  mechanic.  JONES,  500  Mc¬ 
Donough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  man,  30;  nine 
years’  experience  in  all  branches  of  dairy  and 
ice  cream  industry.  ADVERTISER  590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  of  good  practical  experience  de¬ 
sires  position  on  poultry  plant;  free  April  1; 
now  at  agricultural  school.  ADVERTISER  Oil, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  greenhouse  man  and 
outdoor  floYver  gardener,  florist  or  private  es¬ 
tate:  references.  ADVERTISER  012,  care 

Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HANDYMAN-MECHANIC,  Irish,  married,  one 
child,  desires  steady  position  on  modern  farm 
or  estate;  understands  all  machinery,  gasoline, 
electric,  steam,  carpentry,  painting,  etc.  F. 
TUER,  P.  O.  Box  287,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


PROTESTANT  COUPLE  desire  position;  man 
capable  of  taking  full  charge;  10  years  last 
position:  best  of  reasons  for  leaving;  no  liquor 
or  cigarettes;  unusually  successful  Yvith  cattle; 
thoroughly  understand  machinery,  gardening, 
poultry,  sheep  and  crops.  58  PENDEXTER  ST., 
East  Lynn,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN.  GRADUATE  of  poultry  course, 
life-time  study;  some  experience  in  all 
branches;  industrious,  faithful,  of  highest  honor 
and  integrity  of  character;  references;  available 
foreman  or  manager.  DeWITT  MOSEY,  75 
Manhattan  Avenue,  New  Y'ork  City. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  32,  citizen,  no  children; 

carpenter  and  handyman,  wishes  position  as 
caretaker  in  country.  JOHN  DIRSCHERL,  3  718 
Himrod  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Y'OUNG  SWISS  couple  want  positions  as  handy¬ 
man,  houseworker  on  farm  or  club  house. 
SUTER,  248  E.  84th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CAPABLE  FARM  woman  wants  full  manage¬ 
ment  of  farm  boarding  house;  husband  farm¬ 
ing.  dairying.  ADVERTISER  641,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  married,  no  children, 
wants  job  Yvith  poultry  business  to  learn 
business;  conscientious,  reliable  and  good  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  639,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  refined.  Protestant  woman 
wishes  position  as  companion  for  aged  per¬ 
son,  including  light  housekeeping;  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  good  Christian  home,  preferred  to 
high  Yvages:  Central  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut 
preferred:  references.  BOX  40,  Kingston,  N.  J. 


THOROUGHLY  COMPETENT  farmer  open  for 
position;  manager  or  shares;  would  like  propo¬ 
sition  by  elderly  people  yvIio  ivant  younger  man 
to  take  hold.  ADVERTISER  050,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


NURSE  WISHES  position  as  nurse,  companion, 
housekeeper  to  semi-invalid  or  mild  mental 
case;  references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  047, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  man,  grown 
sons,  all  around  farmer,  dairyman,  poultry- 
man;  prefer  good  dairy  farm;  good  milkers,  not 
afraid  of  work;  steady;  cigarettes,  liquor  not 
used;  immediate  position;  good  reference.  R.  D., 
BOX  105,  Strawberry  Ridge,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  Y'OUNG  man,  10.  experience  in 
modern  farming,  good  dry-hand  milker,  good 
teamster,  wants  ivork  on  large  farm.  MICHAEL 
LOSOWSKI,  4  Schuyler  St.,  Utica.  X.  Y. 


GERMAN  WOMAN,  33,  wants  position  as  house¬ 
keeper:  experienced  good  clean  cook,  willing 
worker,  large  farm  preferred:  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  045,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SITUATION*  WANTED— Forestry  graduate.  25, 
desires  position  as  private  estate  manager  or 
manager  of  private  hunting  preserve;  good 
habits,  good  references.  P.  O.  BOX  404,  Ros- 
lyn  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y’. 


EXPERIENCED  BUTTERMAKER,  Danish,  33, 
wants  work.  JORGENSEN,  352  W.  27th  St., 
New  Y'ork  City. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Herdsman-dairyman, 
single,  life  experience  certified,  grade-A  dairy 
plant,  feeding,  breeding,  calf  raising,  private, 
commercial;  good  character*  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  044.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  FIRST-CLASS,  wishes  charge 
private  estate  or  good  commercial  proposition; 
20  years’  experience  incubation,  brooding,  lay¬ 
ers,  caponizing,  etc. ;  good  references  covering  a 
term  of  years  from  first-class  plants;  American, 
age  43.  ADVERTISER  048,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YrOUXG  MAN,  20,  desires  position  on  farm;  5 
years’  experience;  preferably  within  3  hours 
of  New  York  Citv;  $20  a  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  C.  CASTELL,  41-41  43d  St.,  Long  Is¬ 
land  City,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  American,  age  31, 
college  trained  and  fully  experienced;  expert 
in  incubation  and  brooding;  state  salary  first 
letter;  references.  ADVERTISER  055,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY’MAN,  SINGLE,  American,  experi¬ 
enced,  capable  of  taking  full  charge  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  good  dresser,  understand  water- 
fowl  ;  references.  ADVERTISER  050,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  COLLEGE  education,  French,  wants 
poultry,  truck  or  orchard:  salary  or  share; 
Connecticut  preferred.  ADVERTISER  057,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  GAMEKEEPER,  had  own  reserve 
20  years,  gilt-edge  references.  ADVERTISER 
062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN  desires  position  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  successful  with  turkeys,  game 
birds,  capons,  etc.;  references.  ADVERTISER 
003,  care  Rural  Xew-Y'orker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  POULTRYMAN.  working  su¬ 
perintendent:  can  bring  3  six-foot  Americans 
along  that  I  trained;  high-class  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  004,  care  Rural  New-l'orker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Housekeeper,  Catholic, 
middle-aged  woman,  poultry  farm  or  country 
home;  best  reference:  write  full  particulars  and 
salary.  ADVERTISER  005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  AND  FARMER,  German,  single, 
middle-aged  man,  wishes  good  position  under 
superintendent  on  private  place;  good  refer¬ 
ence,  good  clean  worker.  JOHN  SCIIROLL, 
care  Bayer,  1  St.  John’s  Place,  Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CARPENTER.  EXPERIENCED  in  repairs  on 
farm  and  estate  buildings,  own  tools,  good 
painter,  glazier  and  chauffeur;  American,  age 
40,  married,  two  children;  good  workman,  best 
of  references.  ADVERTISER  007,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NURSE,  GRADUATE,  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POSITION  AS  SUPERINTENDENT,  or  work¬ 
ing  manager,  desired  by  American  man,  ex¬ 
perience  on  own  estate,  best  of  references.  L. 
R.  WATERBURY,  Rt.  55,  Springdale,  Conn. 


MAN,  52,  RELIABLE,  looking  for  a  good  home; 

wages  $10  month,  room,  board;  understand 
poultry,  also  wishes  to  assist  around  the  place. 
ADVERTISER  GOO,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


CARETAKER — German  couple  seek  steady  posi¬ 
tions  near  New  Y'ork  or  in  New  Jersey;  have 
10-year-old  daughter;  wife  good  cook;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  wages  $100  month  and  board;  call 
Waver  iv  2-0397,  ask  for  Mrs.  Rockford.  AL¬ 
BERT  1SAZNER,  127  Leslie  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  manager,  German,  mar¬ 
ried,  31,  wishes  position  on  an  estate,  honest 
and  trustworthy,  understand  farm  machinery  of 
all  kinds  and  take  care  of  cattle  and  horses. 
ADVERTISER  053,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


YOUNG  SWISS  couple  with  two  children  want 
work,  all-year  around,  on  private  estate,  for 
general  outdoor  work,  or  on  dairy  farm;  wife  is 
willing  to  board  men  if  necessary;  chauffeur’s 
license;  honest,  reliable,  experienced;  can  give 
good  references;  Long  Island  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  or  estate 
manager;  American,  32,  married,  thorough 
knowledge  of  general  farming  and  production  of 
liigli-grade  milk;  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  your  farm  or  estate;  have  excellent 
record  and  can  furnish  reference  from  present 
employer.  ADVERTISER  085,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  single,  hon¬ 
est,  sober,  reliable  worker  desires  position  on 
a  modern  plant  brooding  witli  colony  brooders 
and  taking  care  of  young  stock  on  range;  state 
wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter;  ref¬ 
erence.  L.  K.  G.,  Box  305,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  24,  American,  2  years  high 
school,  wishes  opportunity  to  learn  nursing  in 
small  hospital;  references.  ADVERTISER  070, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED,  middle-aged  American,  as 
poultryman,  caretaker  or  liandy-man;  sober 
and  a  good  worker,  reliable;  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  wishes  position  as  care¬ 
taker  on  an  estate;  good  references.  147 
JOHNSON  AVE.,  Hackensack,  X.  J. 


ORCHAItDIST  AVAILABLE,  experienced  with 
labor  and  marketing.  ADVERTISER  077,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  desires  position  as 
housekeeper;  good  cook;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  23,  AGRICULTURAL  school 
graduate,  practical  experience,  4  years  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  hatching,  raising  and  materializing 
egg  producers;  excellent  references.  BOX  H, 
9514  41st  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN'ER-CHAUFFEUR,  general  man,  wants 
permanent  position  at  once;  prefer  large  es¬ 
tate  or  institution;  single  man,  age  40,  clean, 
temperate,  reliable,  good  personality,  conser¬ 
vative  temperament;  excellent  gardener,  farmer, 
horticulturist,  all  branches  work  large  estate; 
livestock,  fruits,  vegetable,  flower  gardens, 
shrubs,  roses,  tree  surgery,  etc. ;  licensed  chauf¬ 
feur,  mechanic;  alert,  dependable  man,  capable 
taking  full  charge  private  estate;  work  without 
supervision,  can  direct  help  and  will  merit  con¬ 
fidence  ol:  employer.  Address  CHARLES  F.  Mac- 
HUGH,  Fiske  St.,  West  Natick,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  TRACTOItMAN,  teamster,  all- 
around  farm  worker,  22,  desires  permanent 
position.  JOSEPH  MARKS,  Room  1112,  32 

Broadway,  New  York.  Digby  8120. 


CARETAKER-FARMER,  farm-raised,  available 
April  15;  age  38,  American,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  12  years’  experience  with  purebred  cat- 
tie,  A-l  buttermaker,  experienced  poultry,  vege¬ 
tables,  shrubs,  lawns,  pruning  fruit  trees;  with¬ 
in  100  miles  from  New  York  City  preferred; 
please  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter;  for  personal  interview  write  ADVERTISER 
083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  39,  WISHES  position  oil  farm 
or  boarding  house;  stale  wages;  12  years'  ex¬ 
perience  on  one  place.  Address  HOUSEKEEP¬ 
ER,  care  R.  Von  Elide,  It.  1,  Box  57,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  middle-aged,  German,  no 
children;  honest,  industrious,  wishes  position; 
take  care  of  small  place  or  on  good  farm; 
handy  with  tools,  drive  car.  ADVERTISER 
084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  single,  29,  good  educa¬ 
tion;  10  years’  experience  in  Germany,  4 
years  U.  S. ;  desires  position,  caretaker,  garden¬ 
er,  poultryman;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  will  go 
anywhere;  have  car.  ADVERTISER  070,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job,  active,  middle-aged  man;  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  garden;  private  place  preferred; 
reference;  space  for  car.  GEO.  MARSH,  Man- 
hasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD,  married,  wants  position;  take  full 
charge;  life  experience.  ADVERTISER  081, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  working  farm 
manager,  broad  experience;  can  furnish  ex¬ 
cellent  references  for  both  character  and  ability; 
state  particulars;  married,  37,  German.  BOX 
00,  Audubon,  Pa. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


DELAWARE  ORCHARD,  200  acres,  good  condi¬ 
tion;  Stayman,  Transparent,  York,  Old  Wine- 
sap,  Nero,  Gano;  good  buildings,  ample  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  etc.;  splendid  prospect  for 
1931  crop;  good  location;  price  $25,000,  terms  if 
desired.  ADVERTISER  391,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


118-ACRE  STATE  road  farm  for  sale,  Susque¬ 
hanna  Valley  Dairy  Farm;  30  head  stock,  all 
tools,  machinery;  oil  Route  7  between  YVells- 
bridge  and  Otego;  abundant  water  supply,  good 
buildings,  tenant  house;  65  acres  tillable;  price 
$15,000,  1-3  cash.  HARRY  M.  WALTON,  JR., 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  FERTILE  farm,  Dutch  colonial  house, 
plenty  water  and  fireplaces;  Estate  Wm. 
Townsend,  Annandale,  N.  J.,  offered  at  $10,000. 
GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — High-class  established  tea  room 
near  Danbury.  Conn.  ADVERTISER  552,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Finest  roads  land  from  New  Y'ork 
to  Albany.  Inquire  ADVERTISER  597,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 6  acres,  5-room  house,  lights,  fur¬ 
nace,  spring  water;  stand,  2  gas  pumps:  on 
Lackawanna  Trail;  produce  sold  at  door;  price 
reasonable.  MRS.  MEYERS,  It.  D.  2,  Ilallstead, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE— My  132-acre  fruit 

new  barn  38x56,  latest  equipments, 
buildings  in  good  condition;  13-room 
water  supply;  oil  State  road,  near  scho1 
churches;  electricity;  $13,000.  ADVER 
590,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE — Four  and  five-acre  tracts  of 
some  timber,  high  and  dry;  ideal  for 
excellent  poultry  and  egg  markets;  15  minut!1 
walk  to  State  Normal  school  campus;  $300  each, 
$10  monthly  payments;  27  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  WM.  M.  WHEATLEY,  Owner,  Elmer, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 121-aere  farm  with  orchard;  14 
mile  to  State  road;  8-rooni  house;  in  Connec¬ 
ticut;  with  or  without  stock.  ADVERTISER 
629,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Over  six  acres  land,  7-room  house, 
modern  conveniences,  wide  porches,  beautiful 
view;  poultry  houses,  neat  barn.  Address, 

MOSES  D.  MONROE,  Room  235,  31st  St.  James 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED — 3  to  8  acres  land,  rather  level,  on 
highway  in  New  Jersey,  not  more  than  70 
miles  from  New  York  City;  electricity  available. 
ADVERTISER  031.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 214 -acre  poultry  farm  on  highway 
in  Vineland  poultry  section;  fully  stocked 
and  equipped;  modern  bungalow,  city  conve¬ 
niences;  terms.  JOHN  BARRY,  Delsea  Drive, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farm,  fully  stocked,  on  milk-check 
contract.  BLANCHARD,  S.  Parker  Rd., 

Schenectady,  X.  Y.  Phone  2-0040. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE— Desirable  sixt.v-six- 
acre  farm,  beautifully  located  on  Cortland- 
Utica  State  highway;  half  mile  from  railroad 
and  milk  stations;  one  mile  to  general  store, 
church  and  school;  farm  lays  good;  easy  work¬ 
ing  fertile  soil;  splendid  ten-room  modern  house; 
newfurnace,  large  porch  and  lawn,  maple  shade; 
barn  for  thirteen  cows,  two  horses;  new  silo; 
50-ft.  poultry  house,  brooder  houses  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  2,000  chicks;  new  two-car  garage; 
one  acre  Columbian  raspberries,  half  acre  each 
blackberries,  black  raspberries,  strawberries,  ail 
coming  into  bearing  this  year;  orchard,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries;  all  farm  machinery  in¬ 
cluding  tractor  and  automobile;  household  fur¬ 
niture  if  desired;  cows  sold;  bargain  to  cash 
customer.  REV.  C.  J.  COON,  Sheds,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y. 

50-ACRE  FARM  near  Cornell,  good  buildings, 
some  equipment  included;  $3,500,  $1,500  cash. 
AD\  ERTISER  034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRADE  FOR  FLORIDA  grove,  truck  farm.  150 
acres,  good  buildings,  city  markets.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  TO  BUY  in  New  York  State  within  60 
miles  of  New  York  150  to  300  acres;  view, 
brook  or  lake,  elevation  and  woods  desired:  also 
some  cleared  land ;  condition  of  house  not  im¬ 
portant,  except  must  be  away  from  main  road. 
ADVERTISER  636,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED  to  rent,  experience,  references, 
not  more  than  50  miles  from  New  York  Citv. 
PETERS,  58  E.  124th  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

FARM,  71  ACRES,  house,  barn,  household 
goods  ami  farming  tools.  OSCAR  L.  STAN¬ 
TON,  Brimfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE,  rent,  farm,  100  acres,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try;  Millerton,  N.  Y'.;  immediate  possession. 
SADLER,  117  Morris  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y'. 

FOR  SALE — Village  property,  good  road,  near 
Susquehanna  River  between  Binghamton  and 
Albany,  Chenango  County;  iy2  acres  level  land, 
shade,  fruit,  wide  frontage,  eight-room  house, 
improvements,  hardwood  floors,  sun  porch;  own¬ 
er.  ADVERTISER  638,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Plot  75x200  witii  3-room  cottage* 
city  water  and  light.  J.  B.  COOPER,  Park 
Ridge,  N.  J.  Tel.  237. 

FOR  RE>Fi — Tenant  house,  four  rooms,  aere 
^land,  $15.  ARTHUR  BOUGIITON,  Boonton, 

4  LOTS  FOR  SALE  in  Duinout,  N.  J.  MINOR 
SOl’THWORTH,  Owner,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

DAIRY  I  ARM,  near  New  Haven,  12  acres,  new 
concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for  100 
animals  or  will  rent  with  100  acres;  State  road 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

AN  1  ED — Small  farm  or  acreage,  cheap,  own¬ 
er.  110  dealer  owner.  ADVERTISER  643,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  garage  in  village 
near  city  on  Syraeuse-Cortland  road ;  reason¬ 
able  terms;  write  for  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  651,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 286-acre  dairy  farm,  equipped  with 
50  iiend  stock  and  all  tools;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  052,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

SUMMER  HOME,  sale  or  rent.  ADVERTISER 
049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 2-acre  poultry  farm,  7-room  house, 
electricity;  1  mile  from  village,  hard  road. 
MRS.  WM.  SNETLAGE,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

125-ACRE  VALLEY  farm  on  State  road,  plowed 
in  Winter;  20-acre  meadow  in  good  shape, 
mostly  level  and  stoneless;  plenty  wood  and 
timber;  fenced  for  sheep;  seven-room  house, 
newly  painted,  bath,  phone;  two  barns,  new 
house  for  350  hens;  spring  water  in  ail  build¬ 
ings;  trout  stream  on  farm;  mile  to  village,  five 
level  miles  to  railroad;  mail,  milk  at  door;  a 
nice  place  in  good  condition;  $3,500,  half  cash; 
owner.  CLARK  HUTCHINSON,  Hancock.  Yt. 

SALE — Productive  18-acre  farm  for  trucking, 
poultry ;  6-room  house,  barn,  garage,  lien- 
houses,  fruit  trees,  berries;  water  in  house, 
stream  through  the  farm;  Hard  road,  good  mar¬ 
kets;  75  miles  New  York;  price  includes  all 
machinery,  one  horse,  liens,  tools.  Ford  truck; 
$3,500.  BOX  40,  Ilighbridge  Road,  Pemberton, 
N.  J. 

146-ACRE  STATE  road,  fruit  and  truck  farm, 
located  on  edge  of  village,  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.;  100  acres  level  tillage,  balance  pas¬ 
ture,  20  acres  grapes;  10-room  house,  piazza, 
good  view,  city  water,  electricity;  tenant  house, 
7  rooms;  both  substantial  condition;  basement 
barn  48x22,  concrete  stable,  14  stanchions;  ex¬ 
cellent  roadside  stand  possibilities;  $11,000;  in¬ 
vestigate  our  long-term,  easy-payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK.  Springfield,  Mass. 

104  ACRES,  WAYNE  County,  Pa.;  high,  healthy 
position;  new  nine-room  house,  3  good  barns, 
chicken  houses;  plenty  woodland,  fruit,  berries; 
$1,500  down,  or  would  sell  in  two  lots.  M. 
CRITCHLE Y’,  711  Fairmont  Place,  Bronx,  New 
Y'ork  City. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  438. 
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The  Chevrolet  Coach 


For  truly  economical  transportation 

—the  new  Chevrolet  Six 


Now,  with  the  new  Chevrolet  Six 
it  is  possible  for  everybody  to 
drive  a  quality  car  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  truly  economical  transportation.  The  new 
Chevrolet  Six  is  bigger  and  better  in  every  way; 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  lowest  priced  cars  you  can 
buy.  Its  gasoline  and  oil  economy  is  unsur¬ 
passed,  yet  it  gives  you  all  the  smoothness, 
power  and  speed  of  a  six-cylinder  fifty-horse¬ 
power  motor.  And  with  a  chassis  improved  and 
reinforced  throughout — longer,  stronger  frame; 


more  durable  clutch;  smoother,  longer-lived 
transmission;  sturdy  front  axle;  more  rugged 
cylinder  block — the  new  Chevrolet  Six  will  serve 
with  a  minimum  of  upkeep  expense.  Truly 
economical  transportation — and  with  it  the 
comfort ,  convenience  and  beauty  of  roomier , 
sturdier  Fisher  Bodies.  This  is  what  Chevrolet 
is  offering  in  a  quality  car  priced  well  within 
the  reach  of  every  buyer — a  remarkable  new 
value  that  no  careful  purchaser  can  afford  to 
disregard. 


NEW  CHEVROLET  SIX 

It9s  wise  to  choose  a  Six 


New  Low  Pl*ice&  —  Roadster,  $475;  Sport  Roadster  (with  rumble  seat),  $495;  Phaeton,  $510;  Standard  Coupe,  $535;  Coach,  $545; 
Standard  Five-Window  Coupe,  $545;  Sport  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat),  $575;  Five-Passenger  Coupe,  $595;  Convertible  Cabriolet,  $615; 
Standard  Sedan,  $635;  Special  Sedan,  $650;  Convertible  Landau  Phaeton,  $650.  Special  Equipment  Extra.  Chevrolet  Trucks  .  .  .  $355 
to  $695.  Product  of  General  Motors.  All  prices  f.  o.  1>.  Flint,  Michigan.  Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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THE  WORLD’S  FIRST  REAPER 

PUBLIC  TEST  OF 

Cyrus  Hall  McCormick’s  Invention 

Steele’s  Tavern,  Virginia,  1831  A.  D. 


'HIS  year  International  Har¬ 
vester  cel  ebrates  the  McCorm  ick 
Reaper  Centennial,  rounding  out 
a  century  of  service  to  both  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Industry.  This  year  we 
retrace  the  history  of  a  world-wide 
organization  of  manufacture,  dis¬ 
tribution, and  service, peering  back 
through  generations  to  the  Virginia 
blacksmith  shop  where  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick  created  a  machine  to  reap 
grain  and  so  released  men  from  bondage 
to  the  soil. 

One  Hundred  Years — only  a  handful  of 
industrial  enterprises  in  the  western  world 
can  trace  a  lineage  so  far!  For  America  is 
young;  she  has  reared  herself  magnifi¬ 
cently  on  a  foundation  that  was  incredibly 
primitive  in  1831.  This  forefather  of  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  concerned  himself 
with  the  first  basic  need  of  human  exist¬ 
ence,  and  therein  lay  his  inevitable  renown. 

Before  McCormick,  the  sons  of  men 
toiled  with  the  reaping  hook,  the  scythe, 
and  the  cradle,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  they  had  X~ 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


COMES  TO  THE 
/<y/  t //  ?  //  / A^Lo_fi_e_ 


toiled  in  the  ages  before.  The  need  of  bread 
chained  all  humanity  to  the  land — the  vital 
need  of  bread  held  in  abeyance  the  genius 
of  the  race.  Then  came  the  man  of  vision 
with  the  most  fundamental  of  inventions 
—  McCormick,  with  his  Reaper,  a  strange 
device  with  which  one  man  could  do  the 
work  of  many  men  in  the  harvest  fields. 
And  with  that  invention  a  new  magic 
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CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  M  f  C  O  R  MICK  REAPER 


began  to  stir  the  pulses  of  the 
young  republic. 

The  specter  of  hunger  vanished 
from  the  land.  The  frontier  of 
civilization  moved  boldly  westward 
into  the  wilderness.  Towns  grew 
into  cities  along  the  seaboard  and 
new  towns  bloomed  upon  the  plains, 
and  men  and  women,  inspired  by  their 
emancipation,  began  building  the  structure 
of  American  Industry  that  has  amazed  the 
world. 

One  Hundred  Years!  A  venerable  span 
in  human  affairs,  but  only  the  threshold 
to  new  accomplishments  when  the  torch  of 
achievement  is  passed  from  man  to  man 
and  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
torch  kindled  by  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick 
at  his  forge  fire  in  Virginia  is  held  high 
today.  The  old  spirit,  grounded  in  tradi¬ 
tions  of  progress  and  service,  is  ever  re¬ 
newed.  \ oung  blood  and  new  enthusiasms 
in  this  International  Harvester  organiza¬ 
tion  pledge  themselves  to  the  service  of 

modern  times  and 
193  1  <  to  the  future. 
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Wire  Floors  in  Poultry  Quarters 


Part  of  a  Good  Flock 


of  contact  with  floor  filth  and  they  may  be  kept 
upon  such  floors,  if  desired,  until  maturity.  It  is 
better  practice,  however,  to  remove  chicks  from  such 
confinement  after  six  or  eight  weeks  and  place  them 
upon  a  clean  grass  range.  They  are  then  past 
danger  from  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  acquired  by 
contact  infection,  and  past  the  greatest  danger  from 
coccidiosis.  Inherited  bacillary  white  diarrhoea,  or 
as  it  is  now  called,  pullorum  disease,  is  not  guarded 
against  by  wire  floors,  and  coccidiosis  is  not  fully 
prevented.  The  use  of  wire-floored  brooders  and  sun 
porches  in  raising  turkeys  hatched  in  incubators 
has  proven  of  even  greater  benefit  to  the  turkey 
industry  than  has  a  like  use  by  poultrymen.  Turkeys 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  disease  acquired  by  con¬ 
tact  with  poultry  filrh,  and  keeping  them  from  such 
contact  until  past  the  period  of  greatest  danger 
has  made  possible  large  flocks  where,  heretofore, 
even  small  numbers  could  not  be  raised. 

Chick  batteries  provide  outside  feeding  and  water¬ 
ing  troughs  that  are  reached  by  the  occupants 
through  openings  of  adjustable  size  in  the  wire 
sides  of  the  crates.  As  the  chicks  grow,  these  open¬ 
ings  are  made  larger  to  accommodate  larger  heads, 
while  still  keeping  bodies  from  following.  Growing 
chicks  kept  on  wire  floors  in  brooder  or  sun  porch 
are  fed  from  hoppers  containing  their  grain  and 
mash,  these  being  placed  upon  the  wire  floor  in 
convenient  places.  Outside  hoppers  keep  the  chicks 
in  the  sunshine  a  considerable  part  of  the  time. 

A  brooder  stove  within  a  wire-floored  brooder  is 
supported  upon  long  legs  reaching  through  the  mesh 
to  the  floor,  or  by  bricks  beneath  the  latter.  The 


By  M.  B.  Dean 

sanitary  condition.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep 
a  concrete  or  wood  floor  clean  by  sufficiently  fre¬ 
quent  changes  in  litter,  but  it  is  difficult  or  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  a  small  area  of  ground  outside  the 
brooder  from  becoming  saturated  with  organisms 
inimical  to  chicks  if  it  has  to  remain  in  constant  use. 

Chicks  may  be  placed  upon  wire  floors  as  soon  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  incubator  and  kept  for 
several  days  or  even  weeks  before  going  into  their 
brooder-houses.  What  are  called  battery  brooders 
are  now  being  used  where  large  numbers  of  chicks 
are  hatched,  these  consisting  of  wire-floored  crates 
that  may  be  stacked  in  a  suitable  room,  one  above 
the  other,  and  through  the  latticed  sides  of  which 
the  chicks  may  be  fed  and  watered.  Large  hatch¬ 
eries  find  the  use  of  these  batteries  very  helpful  in 
holding  over  day-old  chicks  if  orders  at  hand  do  not 
take  them  immediately  from  the  incubator,  and  the 
practice  of  keeping  hatchery  chicks  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  or  until  the  greatest  danger  from  certain 
chick  diseasess  has  passed,  in  such  batteries  before 
sale,  has  sprung  up.  Chicks  removed  from  such 
batteries  to  wire-floored  brooders  or  brooders  with 
wire-floored  sun  porches  are  kept  from  the  dangers 


rations  customarily  fed  chicks  of  the  age  kept  are 
used.  There  is  much  experimenting  going  on  to 
determine  whether  such  rations  should  be  modified 
to  suit  the  close  confinement  but,  as  yet,  without  a 
great  deal  of  definite  knowledge  with  regard  to  it. 
Rapid  growth  may  be  secured  for  a  few  weeks  by 
feeding  soft  mashes  to  cockerels  kept  as  future 
broilers,  but  with  the  production  of  soft  flesh  that 
does  not  stand  shipping  well.  It  may  be  better 
after  four  or  five  weeks  to  feed  hard  grains  only, 
or  to  add  eornmeal  to  the  mash  used  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  50  lbs.  to  the  hundred  to  make  a  finish¬ 
ing  ration. 

Toe-picking,  feather-pulling  and  cannibalism  are 
vices  that  this  close  confinement  upon  wire  floors 
has  promoted  and  have  proven  serious  drawbacks 
in  the  past.  Some  have  been  unable  to  bring  then- 
chicks  to  any  age  with  tails;  others  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  control  the  trouble.  Known  rules  for 
accomplishing  this  are  yet  lacking.  Where  thousands 
of  chicks  are  kept  for  several  weeks  in  batteries, 
as  they  are  in  large  hatcheries,  control  of  room’ 
temperatures  and  moisture  conditions  offers  prob¬ 
lems  that  must  be  solved.  It  is  obvious  that  newly 
hatched  chicks  and  those  several  weeks  of  age  do 
not  require  and  will  not  thrive  in  the  same"  tem¬ 
perature,  consequently,  there  must  be  facilities  for 

varying  this  according 
to  the  age  of  the  chicks. 
One  of  the  simple 
methods  is  to  place  the 
youngest  chicks  nearest 
to  the  ceiling,  moving 
them  down  as  they  in¬ 
crease  in  age.  Ventila¬ 
tion  may  be  controlled 
by  fans.  Such  facilities 
for  holding  baby  chicks 
up  to  several  weeks  of 
age  if  desirable  or  nec¬ 
essary  have  brought 
about  trade  in  started 
chicks,  old  enough  per¬ 
haps  to  sell  as  pullets 
or  cockerels  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  as  broilers. 

The  use  of  wired- 
floor  brooders  does  not 
yet  commend  itself  to 
those  who  have  ample 
range  upon  which  they 
may  rear  their  flocks 
without  danger  from  ex¬ 
cessive  contamination  of 
the  soil  upon  which 
they  run.  There  is,  of 
course,  added  expense 
for  equipment  without 
improvement  in  quality 
of  the  stock.  Necessity 
may  compel  prolonged 
use  of  wire,  where  clean 
range  is  not  available, 
and  temporary  use  in 
the  early  weeks  of  a 
chick’s  life  may  give  it 
a  disease-free  start  that 
will  prove  valuable.  The 
removal  of  chicks  thus 
confined  to  a  clean 
range  after  three  to 
six  weeks  of  confine¬ 
ment  is  probably  the 
method  of  choice  where 
a  choice  may  be  had. 


Orchard  Setting  at 
Long  Acres 


O  VER  2,000  years  ago 
a  Greek  mathema¬ 
tician  pored  over  his 
rude  table  with  stylus, 
waxed  tablet,  straight-edge  and  compass  working  for 
weary  months  until  he  had  solved  a  geometric  theo¬ 
rem.  Little  did  he  dream  that  a  twentieth  century 
Michigan  farmer  would  apply  that  solution  to  the 
problem  of  setting  an  orchard  so  that  the  rows  of 
trees  would  be  in  exact  line  both  ways  across  and 
diagonally  but  such  was  the  fact.  The  problem 
which  was  solved  proved  that  the  square  erected  on 
the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  was 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  erected  upon  the 
base  and  the  altitude,  and  this  was  its  practical  ap¬ 
plication  for  tree  setting. 

Here  in  Michigan,  we  commonly  set  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  16x16  feet  both  ways  and  of  late  we 
set  our  apple  trees  the  same  distance  by  using  fillers 
for  every  other  tree  in  the  row,  thus  making  the 
permanent  trees  32  feet  apart  when  the  fillers  are  re¬ 
moved.  The  problem  then  was  to  lay  off  the  ground 
selected  for  the  orchard  site  in  exact  squares  of 
16x16  feet,  and  plant  a  tree  at  each  four  corners. 
That  may  sound  easy  but  try  it  with  a  measuring 
pole  and  line  and  see  how  perfectly  your  work  is. 
To  make  a  measure  which  would  make  perfect 
squares  in  exact  line,  I  took  two  16-foot  boards  six- 
inches  wide,  and  lapped  the  ends  so  that  the  boards 
formed  a  right  angle.  That  right  angle  had  to  be 
perfect  and  it  was  made  so  by  utilizing  the  old 
theorem  of  geometry  worked  out  so  many  centuries 
ago. 

Marking  along  one  side  from  the  lapped  corner  I 
measured  exactly  six  feet  on  the  inside  edge  of  that 
board  and  exactly  eight  feet  along  the  inside  edge 
of  the  other  board.  The  square  of  6  plus  the  square 


ROM  incubator  to  laying-house  with¬ 
out  having  stepped  foot  upon  the 
ground  has  been  the  fate  of  many  a 
chick  in  the  last  few  years.  Worse 
than  that,  some  have  not  even  set 
foot  upon  a  solid  floor  until  in  their 
permanent  Winter  quarters.  Such 
revolutionary  methods  in  poultry¬ 
raising  as  this  indicates  have  not  been  brought  about 
by  choice,  but  have  been  forced  by  the  increasing- 
prevalence  and  virulence  of  poultry  diseases  in  those 
sections  where  large  numbers  of  fowls  have  been 
reared  and  kept  upon  small  areas  of  ground.  The 
various  parasites  that  infest  poultry,  whether  large 
enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  or  of  micro¬ 
scopic  size,  become  the  more  dangerous  the  closer 
they  huddle.  If  widely  scattered,  their  attacks  lack 
the  force  of  numbers  but,  if  they  can  get  together 
and  move  in  mass  formation,  they  are  likely  to  over¬ 
come  any  resistance  that  can  be  offered.  All  ani¬ 
mals.  from  the  human  down,  possess  a  degree  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease  that  can  be  overcome  only  In¬ 
sufficient  force.  That  force  may  be  exerted  in  any¬ 
place  where  disease-producing  organisms  have  made 
their  home  long  enough  to  have  multiplied  and  be¬ 
come  strong.  Therein  lies  the  danger  that  the  poul¬ 
try-keeper  who  must  rear  and  keep  his  flocks  upon 
the  same  ground  year 
after  year  has  to  face. 

To  overcome  that  men¬ 
ace,  wire  floors  have 
been  placed  in  use. 

A  wire  floor  consists 
of  wire  netting  held  by 
supports  several  inches 
— from  four  to  eight — ■ 
above  the  permanent 
floor  of  the  building  or 
yard  in  which  they  are 
used.  This  netting  is 
commonly  what  dealers 
know  as  li  a  r  d  w  a  r  e 
cloth,  a  mesh  of  heavy 
galvanized  wire  stiff 
enough  to  support  a 
considerable  w  e  a  g  h  t 
when  well  braced.  The 
mesh  used  varies  from 
one-half  inch  to  three- 
fourths  of  that  dimen¬ 
sion.  A  one-half  mesh 
is  better  suited  to  young- 
chicks,  though  a  five- 
e  i  g  h  t  h  s  and  three- 
fourths  inch  mesh  is 
used,  the  latter  par¬ 
ticularly  for  young- 
poults.  The  wider  the 
mesh  the  more  readily 
the  d  r  o  p  p  i  n  g  s  pass 
through  without  accu¬ 
mulating  upon  the  wire. 

Since  the  whole  object 
of  the  wire  mesh  floor 
is  to  keep  the  growing- 
chicks  from  access  to 
floor  dirt  and  their  own 
droppings,  the  frames 
upon  which  the  wire 
netting  is  stretched  are 
made  as  narrow  as 
practicable  on  top,  and 
deep  enough  to  make 
too  frequent  cleaning 
of  the  floor  beneath  un¬ 
necessary.  A  strand  of 
heavy  fence  w ire 
stretched  beneath  the 
netting  where  support 
is  needed  within  the 
frame  adds  to  the  stiff¬ 
ness  of  construction, 
while  offering  little  sur¬ 
face  for  droppings  to 
accumulate  upon.  There  is,  of  course,  no  standard 
size  for  these  frames ;  they  should  be  sufficiently 
small  to  permit  of  convenient  handling  and  enough 
in  number  to  cover  the  floor  upon  which  they  are 
used.  This  netting  will  bear  the  weight  of  a  man 
if  securely  stapled  to  its  frame,  though  little  walk¬ 
ing  upon  it  should  be  needed. 

Wire  floors  are  used  both  in  brooder-houses  and 
upon  sun  porches  built  outside,  the  sun  porches 
usually  having  sub-floors  of  concrete  and  enclosing 
fences  of  poultry  netting.  Such  fences  should  be 
supported  by  movable  posts  or  frames  to  permit  of 
access  to  tlie  porch  floor  when  cleaning  is  needed. 
A  sun  porch  must  be  covered  by  poultry  netting  to 
confine  its  occupants  and,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  flies  which  carry  the  embryos  of  cer¬ 
tain  poultry  tapeworms  to  chickens,  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  porch  are  made  from  wire  fly-screening 
stuff.  This  precaution  has  been  found  necessary  by 
some  poultrymen.  When  flies  are  screened  from  the 
sun  porch,  they  are  also  kept  out  of  the  brooder- 
house  by  screened  windows  and  doors.  That  such 
precautions  against  disease  are  ever  necessary,  illus¬ 
trates  the  extent  to  which  poultry-keeping  has  been 
carried  under  circumstances  that  forbid  spreading 
out  and  diluting  the  mass  of  disease  carriers,  by 
putting  space,  sunlight  and  air  between  infecting 
organisms  that  would  gather  in  close  formation.  A 
variation  of  this  practice  lies  in  using  a  sun  porch 
outside  of  the  brooder  house  that  is  fitted  with  a 
wire  mesh  false  floor  above  the  permanent  one.  and 
depending  upon  absorbent  litter  and  frequent  clean¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  floor  of  the  brooder  in  an  absolutely 
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of  8  equalled  exactly  100  and  1 1lls  was  evidently  the 
required  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle. 
The  square  root  of  100  is  10,  so  the  next  step  was 
lo  measure  exactly  10  feet  along  the  edge  of  a  two- 
inch  strip  and  lay  that  strip  angling  across  the  two 
hoards,  so  that  the  ends  marked  would  come  over  the 
six  and  eight-foot  marks.  Thus  the  two  long  boards 
formed  a  right  angle  and  this  was  completed  to  a 
triangle  by  the  brace  strip  nailed  on,  and  the  meas¬ 
urements  insured  the  two  long  boards  to  be  laid  at 
a  perfect  right  angle,  as  the  theorem  is  true  only  of 
a  right-angled  triangle.  Next  a  line  was  stretched 
along  one  side  of  field  to  get  one  straight  line.  Then 
one  edge  of  the  measuring  boards  was  laid  along 
Ibis  line,  a  stake  set  at  the  ends  of  the  16-foot 
boards  thus  marking  both  first  and  second  rows  at 
once.  ( 'on tinned  across  the  field  with  this,  after 
which  the  line  was  no  longer  needed  as  the  second 
row  stakes  formed  a  straight  line  along  which  to 
lay  the  measuring  boards.  By  this  method  the  field 
was  laid  off  in  perfect  squares  each  exactly  16  feet 
on  the  side.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  off  the  wl#>le 
field  at  once  as  three  rows  may  be  marked  with 
stakes,  the  first  two  rows  set  and  the  same  stakes 
used  again.  I  used  broken  portions  of  sumac 
which  was  growing  not  far  away. 

To  set  the  tree  so  that  it  stood  exactly  where  the 
stake  had  stood  before  removing  it  to  dig  the  hole, 
1  took  a  piece  of  board  six  feet  long,  cut  a  notch  at 
one  side  equal  distance  from  each  end,  bored  holes 
in  each  end  of  the  board  near  the  end,  made  foot 
long  stakes  a  little  smaller  than  the  holes.  The 
board  was  laid  on  the  ground  so  that  the  stake  came 
exactly  in  the  notch,  the  stakes  were  shoved  or 
driven  through  the  ends  of  the  board.  The  board 
was  removed  and  laid  to  one  side.  The  hole  was 
dug  with  the  surface  soil  laid  one  place,  the  sub¬ 
soil  another.  The  board  was  placed  back  over  the 
end  stakes  and  the  tree  set  into  the  hole  so  that  the 
tree  was  in  the  notch  of  the  hoard,  thus  the  tree 
was  exactly  where  the  original  stake  had  stood. 
Then  top  soil  was  shoveled  in  and  worked  around 
and  under  the  roots  before  tramping  in.  I  have 
found  that  a  minute  or  two  spent  in  working  this 
soil  in  by  hand  is  time  well  spent,  because  shoveling 
never  insures  plenty  of  soil  under  and  around  the 
stiff  roots. 

After  tramping  down  the  first  filling,  the  board 
was  again  removed  and  the  hole  around  the  tree 
filled  with  the  subsoil  and  again  tramped.  Drawing 
up  louse  soil  around  the  tree  to  insure  a  soil  mulch 


Bangor  Road,  locally  known  as  “Old  Military  Road.” 
Built  by  soldiers  for  purpose  of  transporting  troops  to 
Boulton,  then  a  small  settlement,  and  to  the  relief  of 
the  local  garrison  in  the  famous  “ bloodless  Aroostook 
li  ar.”  Gen.  R.  E.  L  ee,  then  a  young  lieutenant,  was 
in  command  at  Ft.  Hancock  on  the  border  between 
Boulton  and  Woodstock,  N.  B.  The  old  fort  is  razed 
but  the  parade  ground  is  kept  and  marked  by  a  flagstaff. 

finished  the  job.  All  this  may  sound  like  a  lot  of 
fussing  to  get  the  trees  into  line  but  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  they  remain  a  long  time  and,  if  set 
out  of  line,  will  be  a  continual  eyesore  to  one  who 
has  an  orderly  mind.  No  doubt  you  remember  many 
instances  in  which  one  corn  shock  happened  to  be 
set  up  out  of  line  and  how  that  sight  bothered  you 
every  time  you  looked  at  that  field.  No  doubt  you 
have  seen  corn  shocks  out  of  line  while  driving 
along  the  road  in  early  Fall  and  felt  that  the  man 
who  cut  the  corn  was  careless.  Perhaps  you,  too, 
have  rejoiced  in  the  long  lines  of  shocks  exactly  in 
line  diagonally  as  well  as  across.  But  trees  may 
last  a  lifetime  or  more,  so  a  little  extra  time  spent 
in  getting  them  in  perfect  alignment  is  time  well 
spent.  I  have  seen  men  try  to  do  this  by  sighting, 
or  by  marking  with  a  sled  corn  market  with  the 
or  by  marking  with  a  sled  corn  markers  with  the 
markers  four  feet  apart,  but  such  methods  are  sure 
to  result  in  trees  out  of  line.  Probably  my  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  forebears  gave  me  this  love  of  order, 


but  crooked  rows  of  anything  from  radishes  to  ap¬ 
ple  trees  are  an  eyesore  to  me. 

Sometimes  I  almost  wish  I  had  the  faculty  of  be¬ 
ing  contented  in  some  disorder.  People  who  live 
amidst  disorder  seem  happy  as  larks  and  worry  none 
at  all.  Probably  such  folks  never  would  notice  or 
care  whether  a  tree  row  was  straight  or  crooked 
but,  strangely  enough,  a  real  tree  lover,  the  man 
who  has  an  orchard  because  he  loves  it  and  not 
primarily  for  dollars  and  cents,  is  always  blessed — 
or  is  it  cursed — with  an  orderly  mind,  which  de¬ 
lights  in  accuracy,  clean  yards,  pleasing  surround¬ 
ings,  straight  tree  rows  and  a  clean  mind  in  a  clean 

body.  L.  B.  REBER. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Clearing  the  Roads  in  Maine 

[Last  week  Mr.  Griffin  told  something  about  snow 
conditions  in  Aroostook  County,  and  the  vehicles 
used.  The  following  article,  and  pictures,  tell  of 
the  sizable  job  of  keeping  300  miles  of  roadbed  clear 
for  autos.] 

UCCESS  or  failure !  That  was  the  question  con¬ 
fronting  the  State  Highway  Commission  of 
Maine  in  their  efforts  to  keep  open  the  main  trunk 
lines  and  highways  in  Aroostook  County  this  year. 
For  upon  their  success  will  depend  the  trend  of 
policy  for  coming  years. 

The  problem  before  them  is  to  see  if  it  is  possible 
to  remove  the  snow  and  keep  open  for  auto  travel 


A  view  of  snow-plowed  road  on  R.  D.  4,  Boulton,  Me. 
2  his  horse  is  “ Whalen  Direct,”  of  trotting  stock,  seven 
years  old.  Be  has  been  on  the  racetrack,  but  makes  a 
fine  reader;  kind,  not  afraid  to  wade  through  snow  up 
to  his  neck.  Be  tvill  keep  on  a  bad  road  when  a  man 
would  hare  hard  work  to  know  where  the  road  is.  The 
snow  here  is  considerably  higher  than  the  horse's  head. 

over  300  miles  of  roadbed  in  a  country  where  nine 
feet  of  snowfall  is  not  uncommon  in  an  ordinary 
Winter.  Our  past  two  Winters  have  been  what  we 
consider  quite  unusual  in  mildness  with  little  snow¬ 
fall,  but  following  a  very  mild  Fall  since  the  New 
Year  we  averaged  a  storm  a  week.  On  January 
20  we  had  around  two  feet  of  snow  on  the  level  and 
in  drifts  from  10  to  12  feet.  This  in  a  temperature 
averaging  about  10  above  at  noontime  and  dropping 
down  to  22  below  at  night  or  early  morning,  with  a 
high  wind  blowing,  meant  constant  work  by  the  big 
plows  to  keep  open  their  section  of  the  highway. 

The  work  is  done  under  contract  and  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  and  with  help  of  the  local  town  equipment. 
While  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  being  done  by 
specially  equipped  large  plows  propelled  by  two 
large  trucks,  hitched  tandem,  there  are  times  when 
even  this  powerful  apparatus  has  to  be  preceded  by 
the  old-fashioned  double  plow,  drawn  by  eight  pairs 
of  heavy  farm  horses,  for  which  Aroostook  is  as 
well  noted  as  for  her  great  potato  crops  and  large 
trout. 

The  vexing  question  is  what  to  do  with  the  snow, 
when  once  the  20-foot  roadbed  is  cleared.  For  when 
high  banks  are  made  there  is  a  limit  to  the  heights 
to  which  the  snow  can  be  raised.  To  overcome  this 
in  places  where  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  snow  to 
drift  snow  fences  are  placed  and  again  a  trench  is 
plowed  alongside  the  road  and  to  the  windward 
about  30  or  40  feet  from  Ihe  road,  when  this  is  pos¬ 
sible,  to  catch  the  drifting  snow  and  hold  it  before 
it  reaches  the  roadbed. 

The  question  naturally  arises  for  whose  benefit 
is  all  this  extra  Winter  work  being  performed  and 
is  it  really  a  benefit  to  the  farmer  who  lives  off  the 
main  State  highways?  Several  towns  have  refused 
to  co-operate.  Those  farmers  who  live  off  the  snow¬ 
plowed  roads  have  yet  to  use  horses,  and  when  they 
get  to  the  trunk  line  they  find  they  cannot  haul  one- 
half  the  usual  load  because  of  bare  ground.  Natural¬ 
ly  they  go  over  the  easy-hauling  roads.*'  thus  divert¬ 
ing  their  load  away  from  the  larger  towns.  This, 
instead  of  bringing  trade  to  the  merchants  of  the 
larger  towns,  has  acted  otherwise,  and  now  some 
merchants’  associations  are  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  their  actions  in  bringing  about  the  movement  for 
snow  removal.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  if  the  effort  is  to  he  a  success  all  i-oads  must 
be  plowed,  which  seems  an  undertaking  too  big  for 
present  snow-removal  equipment.  Also  the  extra 
cost  of  plowing  is  expected  to  make  such  an  increase 


of  taxation  as  to  cause  many  farmers  to  object. 
They  declare  that  in  Winter  it  is  cheaper  for  them 
to  haul  by  horses,  seeing  they  have  to  keep  horses  to 
get  up  their  wood  for  Winter  use,  and  thus  keep 
the  teams  hardened  and  fit  for  the  hard  work  of 
Springtime  putting  in  the  potato  crop.  A.  j.  B. 


From  the  Old  Dominion 

WINTER  has  bid  us  farewell  and  came  on  time. 

The  past  Winter  was  of  a  freakish  nature.  It 
was  the  warmest  Winter  on  record  in  most  sections 
and  also  the  driest  Winter  on  record  as  a  good  many 
people  had  to  haul  water  all  the  Winter  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  Virginia. 

While  Southern  and  Eastern  Virginia  had  several 
good  rains  recently,  there  is  not  enough  yet  for  weedy 
fields  and  pastures  that  tire  to  be  broken  for  Sum¬ 
mer  crops.  We  had  a  northeasterly  equinoctial  rain 
all  day  Sunday,  March  22,  and  one  of  the  best  rains 
of  the  Winter.  Most  small  grain  crops  look  promis¬ 
ing  at  this  writing. 

F.  A.  Epps,  a  Prince  George  County  farmer,  will 
plant  his  60th  crop  this  Spring  on  the  same  farm 
that  his  great-grandfather  bought  during  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Mr.  Epps,  who  will  be  SO  years  old 
on  April  14,  helped  with  four  crops  on  the  old  home¬ 
stead  before  planting  the  first  crop  for  himself.  So 
this  year  will  mark  his  64th  season. 

Small  gardens  are  going  to  look  even  larger  this 
Spring  and  Summer  than  they  have  for  many  years, 
because  they  will  be  unusually  useful  in  piecing  out 
diets.  Drought  and  unemployment  have  made  diet 
relief  and  income  relief  of  prime  importance  this 
year.  Small  farm  gardeners,  backyard  gardeners, 
and  nearby  vacant  lot  gardens,  should  be  more  com¬ 
mon  this  year  than  usual.  All  kinds  should  be  made 
larger  and  more  useful  than  heretofore,  and  garden¬ 
ing  should  get  underway  as  early  as  the  weather 
and  moisture  conditions  permit. 

Early  garden  planting  can  include  such  hardy, 
quick-growing  vegetables  as  radishes,  peas,  lettuce, 
spinach,  kale,  beets,  onions  and  turnips.  These  grow 
best  in  fairly  cool  weather,  with  the  exception  of 
the  beet,  but  can  lie  planted  early.  These  will  also 
do  well  with  a  moderate  supply  of  moisture. 

Many  farmers  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  a 
good  garden.  Experience  proves  that  comparatively 
little  of  the  farm  work  is  likely  to  be  as  profitable 
as  is  time  spent  on  the  home  garden.  It  is  good 
business  management  to  spare  the  time  for  the  gar- 


Vieiv  on  “Porter  Settlement”  Road,  three  miles  south 
of  Boulton.  This  is  excellent  fanning  land,  150  to  200 
barrels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre  are  common  here.  IV'as 
settled  by  Scotch-Jrish  from  New  Brunswick  about 
150  years  ago.  They  cleared  land  of  a  heavy  growth 
of  pine  and  spruce,  and  in  one  place  planted  - willow 
trees  as  an  enclosure  in  an  oblong  form  75x50  ft.  For 
what  purpose  unless  for  a  pound  is  not  known. 

den,  and  not  to  leave  gardening  as  a  chore  to  be 
kicked  up  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 

Good  seed,  adequate  fertilization  and  careful  cul¬ 
tivation  are  the  essentials  for  gardening  either  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  city  backlot  or  yard.  The  garden 
deserves  the  best  seed  and  fertilizer  materials.  For 
its  size,  a  garden  well  planned,  carefully  planted, 
and  well  tilled,  is  the  most  profitable  piece  of  ground 
cultivated  on  the  farm.  It  may  furnish  more  than 
one-half  of  the  living  for  the  entire  family,  and  the 
best  half,  too.  besides  having  a  great  tendency  to 
promote  better  health  for  each  member  of  the  family. 

Farmers  get,  here:  Wheat,  90c  bu. ;  corn,  88c; 
eggs,  20c;  butter,  30c;  veals,  9  to  10c;  hogs,  8  to  9c; 
beef.  4  to  6c;  turkeys,  35c;  chickens,  30c;  hens,  24c. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va.  w.  h.  harrison. 


The  Iowa  Onion  Season 

THE  onion  planting  season  has  been  going  on  for 
about  two  weeks,  and  now  we  are  about  through 
with  set  planting.  We  have  had  no  rain  or  snow  for 
a  long  time  and  our  land  powders  up  nicely.  The 
ground  is  so  loose  that  the  horses  sink  in  almost 
as  if  it  was  muddy.  We  plant  sets  for  our  earliest 
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crop,  as  they  mature  in  about  three  months  and 
seed  takes  about  four  months  to  mature.  We  use 
yellow  bottle-neck  sets,  as  we  think  they  ripen  a 
little  earlier  than  red  ones  and,  while  I  am  talking 
about  bottle-neck  sets,  I  understand  they  originated 
in  this  locality.  They  are  a  long  set  instead  of  a 
round  one  and,  in  using  with  a  planter,  they  all 
drop  flat  in  the  row,  while,  if  round,  they  might 
drop  with  the  sprout  down  and  never  come  up. 

In  preparing  our  ground,  which  here  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  is  heavy  black  loam,  we  plow  under 
a  green  crop,  generally  barley,  the  last  thing  before 
it  freezes  up.  In  the  Spring,  some  use  a  tractor, 
disk  and  a  clod  smasher  attached  behind  the  disk. 
Some  do  not  like  a  tractor,  as  they  think  it  packs 
the  ground  too  hard. 

With  a  team  we  generally  use  an  Acme  which  is  a 
sort  of  a  harrow  with  crooked  blades  or  knives  in¬ 
stead  of  teeth,  and  can  be  set  fine  or  coarse.  We 
cut  the  ground  up  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
hoard  it  or  clod  smash  it.  Then  we  are  ready  for 
planting. 

We  use  a  planter  similar  to  a  corn  planter  only 
smaller.  It  plants  two  rows  at  a  time,  12  inches 
apart. 

To  pull  our  planter  we  use  a  garden  tractor  with 
which  we  can  plant  two  acres  a  day  with  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  gasoline. 

We  have  no  very  large  onion  fields,  a  few  20  or 
fit)  acres,  but  mostly  seven,  eight  or  10-acre  lots.  We 
ship  around  1.000  to  1,200  cars  from  this  vicinity. 
We  set  out  big  onions  for  our  seed,  also  plant  seed 
thick  in  rows  for  sets,  which  mature  about  the 
same  time  that  the  onions  do.  We  top  sets  and  put 
them  in  crates  two  feet  wide,  four  feet  long,  four 
inches  high,  slats  on  the  bottom,  stack  them  up 
about  10  high,  each  crate  four  inches  apart  for  air, 
and  let  them  dry  until  Fall.  Then  we  clean  and 
grade  them  in  one-fourth,  one-half  and  three-fourths 
inch  sizes.  We  do  not  plant  any  larger  than  three- 
fourths  inch  as  they  grow  to  pipers  or  scullions. 

Our  land  is  well  tilled,  and  we  use  lots  of  fertilizer 
of  different  kinds.  There  are  some  plots  which  have 
raised  onions  every  year  for  55  years  and  going 
strong  yet. 

Lots  of  radishes,  spinach  and  peas  have  been 
planted,  but  not  up,  as  we  have  had  no  rain  nor 
warm  weather.  One  man  has  15  acres  of  radishes. 
He  ships  to  Chicago  about  6  P.  M.  on  the  bus  and 
has  them  there  at  five  in  the  morning  for  market. 

Eastern  Iowa.  B-  l)-  ceorge. 


Two  Fine  Native  Perennials 

TO  MANY  of  us  who  love  the  out¬ 
door  things,  there  is  a  subtle  charm 
associated  with  wild  flowers  that  dif¬ 
fers  from  our  feelings  toward  the 
exotic  beauties  of  greenhouse  and  gar¬ 
den.  It  may  be  that  this  charm  is  due 
to  half -for  gotten  memories  of  child¬ 
hood  joys,  when  we  played  among  the 
wild  flowers  and  searched  the  near 
woods  for  rare  specimens  of  lady-slip¬ 
pers,  painted  Trilliums  and  wood 
lilies,  Perhaps  it  comes  from  dim  rec¬ 


ollections  of  bewitchingl.v  beautiful  settings  in  which 
we  first  saw  them  growing  and  blossoming.  I  never 
come  upon  a  pretty,  yellow  dog-tooth  violet,  that  1 
do  not  see,  as  through  a  glass,  dimly,  the  cool,  sandy 
bank  of  a  little  woodland  brook,  where,  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  these  flowers  used  to  blossom  and  the 
waters  used  to  murmur  and  the  ovenbirds  used  to 
sing  as  in  no  other  place  in  the  world.  So  it  may 
be  with  all  wild  flowers ;  they  bring  to  us  old  mem¬ 
ories  that  are  sweet,  and  clothe  themselves  with  a 
grace  of  romance  that  lasts  through  the  years. 

In  those  long-gone  days  the  little  brook  and  its 
sandy  borders,  where  the  dog-tooth  violets  used  to 
blossom,  did  not  belong  to  me,  but  I  was  usually  one 
of  the  happy  children  who  played  there  and  who 
picked  the  wild  flowers  so  devotedly  that  more  than 


Hay  Substitutes,  for  1931 

AS  WE  enter  upon  our  program  for  the  Summer 
of  1931,  we  farmers  in  the  regions  of  deficient 
rainfall  during  the  past  year,  find  ourselves  facing 
a  problem  which  may  not  be  entirely  new,  but  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  acute  than  during  the  lifetime  of  most 
of  us— the  forage  problem. 

A  great  many  of  us  are  realizing  that  not  only 
was  our  last  year’s  hay  crop  considerably  below  nor¬ 
mal,  but  our  new  seeding  of  grass  and  clover  is 
very  thin  if  not  practically  a  failure. 

In  the  sections  where  Alfalfa  thrives  this  situation 
may  not  be  nearly  so  alarming,  since  that  plant 
with  its  very  deep  root  system  can  withstand  a  pro¬ 
longed  drought  and  survive  much  better  than  other 
forage  plants.  But  even  Alfalfa  suffered  and  the 
cuttings  were  curtailed  during  the  excessive  drought 
of  1930. 

To  meet  this  shortage  many  are  turning  to  sup¬ 
plemental  forage  crops  to  be  cut  for  hay.  Hun¬ 
garian  grass  or  millet  may  solve  the  problem  for 
some,  while  others  may  prefer  a  crop  of  oats,  peas 
and  barley,  to  be  cut  just  a  few  days  before  ripen¬ 
ing  as  the  best  substitute  we  can  suggest  for  clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay.  This  mixture  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  for 
several  years,  to  be  cut  either  for  hay,  or  to  be 
matured  and  harvested  as  a  grain  crop. 

This  combination  consisting  of  two  bushels  of  oats, 
one  bushel  of  peas  and  two  bushels  of  barley  should 
be  sown  at  the  rate  -of  about  2%  bushels  per  acre, 
on  land  thoroughly  fitted  and  fertilized  at  least  as 
well  as  it  should  be  for  any  Spring  grain  crop. 
Recommended  varieties  of  these  grains  for  sowing 
might  be  the  Ithacan  or  Upright  oats,  the  Chang 
or  Alberta  white  peas,  and  the  Alpha  or  Michigan 
black  smooth  bearded  barley.  These  several  grains 
will  ripen  as  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  any  that 
we  know  and  should  produce  a  crop  of  two  or  three 
tons  of  hay  per  acre,  depending  of  course  on  the 
soil  and  weather  conditions. 

The  only  advantage  of  the  Michigan  black  barley 
is  the  fact  that  the  beards  of  this  variety  are  barb¬ 
less  or  smooth,  and  to  one  who  has 
ever  handled  or  worked  in  barley 
straw  that  fact  speaks  volumes !  For 
there  is  nothing  I  know  of  that  is  more 
inquisitive,  persistent  and  tenacious 
than  a  good  normal  barley  beard,  truly 
it  “sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,”  but 
is  no  friend,  while  the  Black  barley 
referred  to  is  just  as  comfortable  to 
work  in  as  wheat  or  oat  straw,  a  point 
worth  considering. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  irving  c.  h.  cook. 


Staminate  flowers  of  the  Devil’s  Bit,  Chamaelirium 

luteuiu. 

half  a  dozen  species  long  ago  disappeared  entirely 
from  the  locality.  For  many  years  not  a  pink  moc¬ 
casin  flower,  yellow  lady-slipper,  purple  fringed 
orchis,  painted  Trillium  or  trailing  arbutus  could  be 
found  along  that  brook.  The  youthful  nature-lovers 
thoughtlessly  destroyed  them. 

Now,  by  some  lucky  turn  of  fortune,  a  section  of 
the  stream  and  its  banks  have  come  into  my  posses¬ 
sion,  and  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  re-establish 
the  flowers  that  used  to  grow  there,  but  had  been 
long  missing.  Not  only  are  the  original  species 
once  again  blossoming  there,  but  many  other  inter¬ 
esting  plants  grow  happily  where  I  have  set  them 
near  the  little  brook.  Among  the  flowers  which  I 
have  planted  successfully  in  that  little  wild  flower 
garden  are  two  which  deserve  special  mention.  They 
are  the  Virginia  cowslip,  Mertensia  virginica,  and 
devil's  bit,  Chamaelirium  luteum. 

The  Virginia  cowslip  is  a  beautiful  shade-loving 
perennial.  It  comes  up  very  early  in  the  Spring, 
but  stands  the  late  frosts  remarkably  well.  My 
plants  have  often  been  crushed  to  earth  with  snow 
and  ice  and  have  afterward  risen  as  fresh  and  full 
of  life  as  before.  The  dainty  pink  buds  appear 
with  the  first  leaves,  and  open  into  racemes  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  blue,  nodding,  trumpet-shaped 
flowers.  The  foliage  is  also  beautiful,  and  sets  off 
the  flowers  in  a  peculiarly  charming  fashion.  After 
flowering,  the  plants  soon  die  and  entirely  disappear 
before  Autumn.  It  seeds  well  and  new  plants  form 
constantly  in  my  beds.  Usually,  the  seeds  do  not 
scatter  far  from  the  parent  plant.  In  order  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  beds,  I  gather  and  scatter  the  seeds  as  soon 
as  they  ripen.  My  original  plants  were  brought  in 
from  distant  woods  20  years  ago,  and  they  are  still 


flourishing.  Occasionally  plants  appear  that  beat- 
pure  white  or  pink  flowers.  This  cowslip  is  at  it- 
best  along  with  blood-root  and  white  Trilliums,  and 
no  plant  of  my  wild  garden  is  more  admired. 

The  flowers  of  the  devil's  bit  are  much  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  their  name.  Names  are  sometimes  just 
too  bad.  One  of  the  most  entrancing,  laurel-bor¬ 
dered  brooks  that  I  have  ever  seen  appears  on  the 
map  as  “Hell  Run,”  and  some  visionless  scientist 
named  our  lovable  bluebird  Sialia  sialis.  I  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  aptness  of  the  name  devil's  club  and 
king  devil,  but  why  a  plant  as  pretty  as  the  Chamae¬ 
lirium  should  have  such  a  name  fastened  to  it  is  be¬ 
yond  my  comprehension.  This  plant  is  a  hardy  peren¬ 
nial,  thriving  either  in  sun  or  shade.  It  often  grows  in 
swampy  land  and  is  especially  fond  of  open  spaces 
in  woods.  It  is  dioecious,  that  is  the  staminate 
flowers  are  borne  by  one  plant  and  the  pistillate 
flowers  by  another.  The  two  plants  are  similar,  al¬ 
though  the  flowers  differ  in  general  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  their  less  obvious  structure.  The  flowers 
are  on  long  spikes  that  are  at  their  best  stage  in 
May  and  June  and  keep  their  form  for  10  days  or 
two  weeks.  The  cream-white,  lace-like  flowers  of  the 
staminate  plants  are  especially  attractive.  My  first 
plants  began  10  years  ago  to  bear  single  spikes  of 
flowers ;  now  they  produce  from  10  to  a  dozen  every 
year.  Both  the  Virginia  cowslip  and  the  devil’s 
bit  transplant  easily  when  taken  from  the  wild. 

FRED  E.  BROOKS. 


Virginia  Cowslip,  Mertensia  virginica.  Fine  foliage,  pink  bncls  and 

make  of  this  a  lorelg  plant. 


Questions  About  Fruit 

Answered  by  H.  B.  Tukey 
Ringing  Apple  Trees 

I  have  some  Baldwin  and  Delicious  trees  that  are 
eight  years  old.  They  are  strong  growers,  but  they 
do  not  bear.  Would  ringing  be  recommended?  How 
is  it  done  ?  L.  n.  e. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

TREES  at  this  age  which  have  not  borne  fruit 
are  on  the  border  line  for  ringing.  They  should 
certainly  have  carried  some  fruit  by  this  time  under 
normal  conditions.  Ringing,  however,  is  an  emerg¬ 
ency  measure  and  should  not  be  indulged  in  reck¬ 
lessly.  First  of  all,  check  back  over  the  last  three 
years  and  see  whether  the  trees  have  blossomed,  and 
whether  or  not  their  failure  to  set  fruit  may  be 
due  to  Spring  frosts,  lack  of  cross-pollination,  or 
poor  weather  at  blossoming  time.  If  you  have  been 
applying  nitrogen  fertilizers  rather  liberally,  or  if 
you  have  been  pruning  heavily,  stop  both  practices 
for  a  season  or  two.  Having  ruled  out  all  these  pos¬ 
sibilities,  then  take  up  ringing. 

Like  everything  else  in  fruit  growing,  there  are 
all  degrees  of  ringing.  The  least  severe  method  is 
to  run  a  sharp  knife  around  the  base  of  one-third 
or  one-lialf  of  the  scaffold  limbs,  cutting  through 
into  the  sap  wood.  This  is  called  “scoring.”  The 
next  more  severe  step  is  to  take  a  sharp  saw  and 
do  the  scoring  with  it  instead  of  a  knife.  Next 
comes  the  removal  of  a  strip  of  bark  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  so  on  up  to  half  an  inch  or  more. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  severe  ringing 
methods  have  been  pretty  well  done  away  with  in 
preference  to  scoring. 

In  this  instance,  do  the  ringing,  if  you  decide  to 
try  it,  after  growth  has  begun,  but  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  are  in  the  pink  stage.  This  will  tend  to  set 
what  blossoms  may  appear  and  will  help  in  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  for  next  season. 

When  to  Apply  Nitrogen  to  Fruit  Trees 
When  is  the  best  time  to  apply  nitrogen  fertilizers 
to  apple  trees?  In  the  Spring  or  in  the  Fall,  and 
how  much  to  the  tree?  c.  w.  s. 

Ravena,  N.  Y. 

Early  Spring  application,  just  when  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  show  green,  is  still  the  recommended  proced¬ 
ure.  The  only  reason  for  thinking  that  any  other 
time  might  be  successful  is  that  some  very  striking 
results  have  been  secured  in  some  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States  from  Fall  applications.  In  addition 
there  are  growers  in  New  York  and  in  New  England 
who  have  had  good  responses  from  Fall  applications. 
One  might  think,  off  hand,  that  Fall  applications 
would  be  wasteful  in  that  the  fertilizer  would  be 
leached  from  the  soil  by  Fall  and  Winter  rains.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  nitrogen  is  taken  up  into 
the  tree  and  held  there,  thus  being  ready  for  early 
Spring  growth,  and  giving  the  same  beneficial  re¬ 
sponses  that  are  secured  from  Spring  applications. 

Although  the  facts  begin  to  point  towards  good 
results  from  applications  in  the  Fall  of  the  year, 
there  is  not  sufficient  information  to  justify  a 
blanket  recommendation  as  yet.  In  addition,  the 
time  at  which  the  fertilizer  is  applied  in  the  Fall 
is  an  important  factor,  and  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  specify  a  critical  time  during 
the  Fall  season  as  clearly  as  one  in 
early  Spring  just  when  growth  begins. 
If  some  growers  get  their  Fall  applica¬ 
tions  on  in  November,  the  ground  may 
freeze  up  before  the  tree  can  take  it 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  applied  in  August  or  early 
September,  followed  by  rains,  there 
may  be  a  resumption  of  growth  and 
possible  Winter  injury.  In  general,  it 
seems  that  the  last  of  September  or 
the  first  of  October  is  a  good  time  for 
Fall  applications.  An  approximate 
rule  for  amounts  of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  tree  is  one-quarter  pound  for  each 
year  the  tree  has  been  set.  A  four- 
year-old  tree,  then,  receives  a  pound : 
while  a  two-year-old  tree  receives  a 
half  pound. 

Prune  Trees  Fail  to  Bear 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  prune 
trees  bear?  They  are  about  nine  years 
old  and  are  fine  thrifty  trees.  They 
line  flowers,  bloom  every  Spring  but  never  have  any 
fruit.  They  are  on  the  side  of  a  peach 
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{JfU'*  WILL  GROW  AND  BLOOM 

THIS  YEAR  OR  YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
Byron  C.  Collins,  Owner  and  Manager 


WHEN  you  send  for  Rose 
Valley  Roses  and  Peren¬ 
nials,  you  receive  only  per¬ 
fected  2-y Vi  field-grown  No*  1 
bushes  and  clumps,  because 
Rose  Valley  sells  only  the 
“cream  of  the  crop/’ 

Rose  Valley  also  specializes  in  Glad¬ 
iolus  and  Dahlias,  presenting  the 
newest  creations  (including  last 
year’s  prize  winners);  field-grown 
Rock  Plants;  hardy  garden  Lilies; 
Begonias;  fresh  Flower  Seeds,  etc. 
— hundreds  of  varieties. 


ROSE  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

Box  37  LYONS,  N.  Y. 


free  CATALOG 

which  beautifully  illustrates  in  actual 
colors  and  fully  describes  everything 
for  the  modern  garden. 

GIANT  pppp 
ZINNIAS  rKEE 

A  large  introductory  packet  of  Rose 
Valley  fresh  Gold  Medal,  dahlia-flower¬ 
ed,  Giant  Zin- 
,nia  seeds  in- 
icluded  with 
all  catalogs 
mailed  this 
|  week.  Each 
packet  con¬ 
tains  many 
colors. 


Catalog  in¬ 
cludes  many 
specially-priced 
group  offerings 
and  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  pre¬ 
mium  list. 


E RRY  B  ASKETSo*'6 CRATE 

0t  Winter  D is  con 


B 


SAVE  MONEYS  for 

Buy  at  Factory  Price®  and 
SPRING  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW.' 

Thh  Rerun  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


JL4NIS;  .  * 

THAT., ’4  I  * 

iLEASe/ 


STRAWBERRIES 

100  260  1000 
MastodonE.B.  *2.90  *4.50*12  00 

Premier .  1.30  2.35  075 

Big  Joe .  1.30  2.35  7.00 

I  Chesapeake..  1.40  2.50  0.00 

Plant  our  big,  healthy,  true- 
to-name  plants,  guaranteed 
to  please  you.  Cultural  cata¬ 
log  describing  20  other  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  sent  on  request. 

RAYNER  BROS. 

Box  6  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  H  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md 


Mastodon  Strawberry  Plants 

Leading  varieties  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Black¬ 
berry,  Loganberry,  Dewberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Wineberry  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  roots.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  1». 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLAMTS 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 
Premier  *6.00  per  1000,  Mastodon  *12  per  1000 
Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 

Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 

PKEMIKlf 
*5.50  in  5,000 
lots,  add  50c 

for  1,000  lots.  New  Blakemore,  Chesapeake;  all  standard 
Varieties  as  reasonable.  Free  catalogue. 

H,  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  varieties  at  reasonable 

prices.  Price  list  free.  C.  1.  PEBOUE,  B»«  20,  SlitwcH.  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants  Strong  stocky  plants. 

Catalog  on  request.  H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberries.  Success,  Howard,  Wm.  Belt,  Lupton, 
Big  Joe,  Gandy,  Aroma,  Chesapeake,  $1.20  per  100; 
$4.00  per  500 ;  $7.00  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progress- 
ire  Everbearing.  $2.00  per  100;  $8.00  per  500,  $15.00 
per  1000.  Vegetable  plant  list  on  request. 

C.  £.  FIELD,  _ Sewell,  N.  J. 

Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham,  Viking,  Chief,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert, 
Plum  Farmer,  etc.  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Peren¬ 
nials.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  very  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER. _ Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y 

n  ACDRCDDV  registered  disease  free 
fv/YOr  DEilvIv  I  For  description,  prices  ami  cul- 
ni  A  M'TC  tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT 
iLAll  1  J  IMPROVEMENT  ASS’M,  New  Millord.  Ohio 

cuthbert  and  Daonhprri<>«  Wl.ite  »6W  low 
PLUM  FARMER  ■  $  ao|IIICl  I  HJo  prices  ill  large  lots. 
Fragnria  Nurseries  "  ’ 


Box  351  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


TWO-YEAR  f»lirr9nI  Rnchpc  ?°-  Is;  Bright  Red, 
PERFECTION  VUIIalll  DUollGo  large  size,  superior 
bearer— SI  0  per  100.  MRS,  A.  HAHN,  Alllca,  New  York 

EARLY  bring  cash  returns  in  90  days 
—  and  help  pay  the  Summer  bills. 
finQDI  LLfv  Write  for  prices  on  Prince  Ed- 
UUDDLLIIw  ward  Island  certified  seed. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  Y,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

—  FOR  SALE  —  Roane  S3. SO  per  bu.  Jacob  H. 

BLACK  WILSON  dOy  JJCO.Uo  ltousa,  Milford,  Delaware 

••••••••••••••••••••••••A 

get  4V2%  interest 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  mail  safely, 
conveniently.  This  61  year  old 
Savings  Bank,  under  rigid 
New  York  State  supervision, 
assures  generous  interest  with 
absolute  safety.  New  booklet 
tells  how  compounding  makes 
money  grow.  Explains  simple 
banking  by  mail  plan.  Send 
coupon  for  FREE  copy  today. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new 
Banking  by  Mail  booklet.  34 


Name . 

Address 
City 


•  ••< 


State 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected 
by  the  True-to-Name  seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan  catalog 
which  permits  us  to  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
315  Cherry  SI.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


REGULAR  PRICE,  $1.50  EACH 

President  Hoover,  8rorgeou9  new  multi-color  rose,  winner  ! 
of  four  Gold  Medals.  A  real  masterpiece,  new  color ' 

blendings. 

Talisman ,  tremendously  popular  new  rose,  awarded  ’ 
many  Gold  Medals.  Strong,  2-year,  field-grown  plants. 

4  SPLENDID  ROSES,  $1.95 
BRIARCLIFF,  rose-pink;  DOUBLE  WHITE  KILLAR- 
NEY.  fine  white;  SOUV.  de  CLAUDIUS  PERNET,  yellow, 
TEMPLAR,  deep  red.  These  four  Roses  sell  regularly  for 
$1.00  each.  Our  price  including  your  choice  of  President 
Hoover  or  Talisman  FREE,  $195. 

The  four  Roses  named  above  and  the  following  four; 
eight  In  all,  together  with  both  President  Hoover  and 
Talismn  FREE,  for  $3.75. 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY,  crimson-carmine;  RAPTURE 
apricot  and  gold;  MRS.  F.  R.  PIERSON 
crimson.  MRS.  CALVIN 
COOLIDGE,  golden  yellow. 

All  strong  2  or  3-yr.  old  plants, 
postpaid  insured  delivery.  Order 
today. 

I  F-  Honorable  Treatment  Guaran- 

L  *  $|  '  M’  *  i  teed. 

IREYNOLDS’  FARMS 
R.  F.  D.  No.  20 
South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


CUirCT  WHIPPLE’S  YELLOW  —  BURPEE 
OVVC  Cl  GOLDEN  EARLY  MARKET 

j ^  __  This  seed  has  been  carefully  cured  in 
nni?  Iw  racks,  each  ear  being  placed  by  itself. 

a  w  Heat  and  electric  fans  are  used  to  dry 
out  the  seed.  Germination  96-98$. 

D.  COON  -  Ghent,  New  York 

p  i  1 II  any  lot  or  of  2,  $1.15  P.  P-— 15  Iris.  100  bloom- 
DcfllS  AllingGladiolus  or  60  largest  bulbs;  10  Evergreens, 
6  Shrubs,  8  Perennials.  V.  STOXEROAl),  Tcagcrtown,  Pa. 
SPECIAL — 10  Gladiolus,  i  Canuas,  6  Iris,  10  Pansies,  all  $1 

8-Rowed  tflixtt  Corn  f  err"!  98*  ’  ¥2,5°' Matthew  Winne* 


11417  Union  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Genuine-  Stone  Mountain- 
Granite  Monument i - 

\ioo  monument  ^43.50 


LETTERING  FREE  -WE  FAY  FREIGHT 


Shafts  *8  in.  wide, 6 in.  thick,  *8  in. 
high.  Batenin,  wide,  I2in. thick, 8In. 
high.  Total  height  3  ft.,weight  5lolbfc- 
Highly  polished  face.  FREE  booklet 
showing  distinctive  designs  of  all  sizes.  Also 
Interesting  information  about  the  world  famous 
Stone  Mountain.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 
STONE  MOUNTAIN  MONUMENT  COHP. 
Pept.Y-25, Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


DOLLAR/ !  DOLLAR/ !  DOLLAR/! 


Many  sleeping  in  old  trunks.  Cash  paid  for  old  TT.  S. 
and  Confederate  stamps  used  before  1880.  preferably 
on  original  envelopes.  Especially  wanted  envelopes 
mailed  during  Civil  War  with  patriotic  designs  or 
slogans;  envelopes  and  folded  letters  from  California 
pioneer  days;  old  'Revenue  Stamps,  postage,  stamp 
collections.  Send  old  letters  with  stamps  attached 
registered  and  we  tell  you  their  value. 

V.  WEISKOPF,  505  5th  Avenue,  New  York 


orchard  and  have  never  been  pruned  very 
much.  The  orchard  is  in  grass.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  the  trees? 

Victor,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  h. 

The  fact  that  the  trees  are  in  sod  and 
have  never  been  pruned  severely,  agrees 
with  the  statement  that  the  trees  bloom 
heavily  and  points  towards  some  other 
factor  than  too  vigorous  growth.  If  the 
trees  had  been  pruned  severely,  or  if  the 
orchard  were  clean  cultivated,  one  might 
suspect  tardiness  in  bearing  from  some 
nutritional  fault.  As  it  is,  one  suspects 
frost,  lack  of  adequate  cross-pollination 
with  some  other  variety,  and  shortage  of 
nitrogen  at  the  time  that  the  fruit  is  set¬ 
ting  in  early  Spring.  If  there  are  not 
other  varieties  of  plums  in  the  vicinity, 
you  should  provide  some  other  kind  for 
cross-pollination.  For  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture,  in  case  you  have  to  plant  new  trees 
for  this  purpose,  try  bringing  a  few 
bouquets  of  some  other  variety  into  the 
orchard  and  placing  them  in  pails  of 
Avater  here  and  there,  say  near  every 
third  tree  in  every  third  row.  If  lack 
of  nitrogen  is  the  factor,  it  may  be 
remedied  by  applying  about  three  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  around  each  tree. 

Varieties  of  Sweet  Cherries  and 
Red  Raspberries 

Will  you  advise  me  which  of  the  black 
sweet  cherries  is  considered  the  best  for 
Western  New  York?  I  should  like  large 
fruit  of  fine  quality  that  does  not  ordi¬ 
narily  split  on  the  tree.  What  about 
Windsor  or  Schmidt  Bigarreau?  It  takes 
so  long  to  bring  a  tree  into  bearing  that 
it  is  very  disappointing  to  find  after  a 
number  of  years  you  have  raised  a  tree 
Avith  inferior  fruit.  Which  of  the  red 
raspberries  are  considered  the  best  for 
this  locality.  Viking  or  Latham?  Or  are 
there  other  kinds  superior  to  these?  My 
understanding  is  that  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  are  not  as  susceptible  to  disease 
as  Cuthbert.  but  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  any  of  them  and  Avould  appreciate 
any  information  that  you  can  give  me. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.  F.  K.  B. 

Windsor  comes  pretty  close  to  holding 
the  same  position  among  SAveet  cherries 
in  Western  NeAV  York  as  Elberta  does 
among  peaches.  The  tree  is  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  productiA’e  year  in  and  year  out. 
The  fruit  is  moderately  large,  black,  firm, 
does  not  crack  badly,  and  is  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  There  are  other  varieties  which  ex¬ 
cel  in  one  character  or  another,  but  there 
is  none  of  proven  worth  quite  the  equal 
in  all-round  dependability  to  Windsor. 
Kirtland  has  superior  quality,  but  it  is 
white-fleshed.  Black  Tartarian  is  very 
productive  and  is  early,  but  the  fruit  is 
soft.  Lyons  has  exceptionally  large  fruit, 
but  it  is  an  uncertain  producer.  So  it 
goes,  until  finally  the  choice  is  betAveen 
Lambert,  Schmidt,  Windsor  and  Black 
Tartarian.  Lambert,  hoAvever,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  crack.  Schmidt  has  large,  at¬ 
tractive,  bleak  fruit,  and  the  trees  are 
large  and  productive,  once  they  begin  to 
bear.  The  chief  fault  in  Schmidt  is  tar¬ 
diness  in  coming  into  bearing.  The  rela- 
tiA-e  ranking  of  varieties  is  a  question  for 
debate,  but  the  writer  is  inclined  to  place 
them  in  the  folloAving  order :  Windsor, 
Schmidt,  Lambert,  Black  Tartarian. 

As  for  red  raspberry  varieties  for 
Western  New  York,  Ontario  and  June 
are  considered  among  the  best  for  early 
fruit,  and  Latham  and  Viking  for  later 
season.  Although  Latham  does  not  haAre 
the  quality  of  Cuthbert,  it  will  stand  up 
against  mosaic  where  Cuthbert  will  not. 
Whether  Viking  will  eventually  replace 
Latham  is  still  an  unsettled  question. 
Only  time  can  tell.  Viking  is  sufficiently 
good,  hoAvever,  to  be  worthy  of  more  than 
mere  trial.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Old  Orchards  Need  Pruning 

Many  old  orchards  are  too  tall  and 
too  dense  around  the  outside  for  economi¬ 
cal  fruit  production.  We  Avill  grant  that 
the  Avorst  of  these  orchards,  on  Avet  land 
and  planted  so  closely  as  to  be  crowded, 
Avould  better  be  abandoned.  However, 
there  are  orchards,  reasonably  Avell  lo¬ 
cated  in  this  condition,  which  it  would 
pay  to  prune.  If  the  trees  are  crowded, 
the  first  step  may  be  to  take  out  every 
other  row  on  the  diagonal,  or  one-lialf 
of  the  trees.  Then  there  will  be  sufficient 
light  for  those  that  are  left  to  benefit  by 
the  pruning  to  be  given. 

Cut  the  tops  back  several  feet  to  strong 
side  limbs  as  long  as  there  is  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  lateral  branches  below  to  main¬ 
tain  a  moderate  leaf  surface.  The  top 
should  be  reduced  to  a  point  that  will 


bring  all  the  fruit  within  reach  of  a  20- 
foot  ladder.  These  cuts  may  be  of  good 
size  and  should  be  made  as  clean  and 
close  to  the  side  limb  as  possible,  to  pro¬ 
mote  quicker  healing.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  paint  the  wounds  at  once,  but  to  let 
callous  formation  start  in  the  Spring  and 
then  paint  in  the  Summer  or  Fall.  Any 
Avell-made  paint  composed  of  the  proper 
proportions  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  a 
durable  pigment  is  satisfactory. 

With  the  exception  of  such  crossing 
and  parallel  limbs  as  may  interfere  in 
the  inside  of  the  tree,  most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  pruning  will  consist  of  a  thin¬ 
ning  out  of  the  small  branches,  around 
the  outside  of  the  tree.  They  tend  to  ex¬ 
clude  light  and  air  and  make  thorough 
spraying  impossible.  The  amount  of 
such  finer  pruning  that  needs  to  be  done 
will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  tree, 
and  on  the  variety.  Northern  Spy  and 
Rome  will  require  a  great  deal  of  cutting 
out  of  such  small  brush ;  McIntosh  a  less 
amount  and  such  open  trees  as  Sutton 
very  little. 

Trees  can  he  brought  back  in  this  way 
so  they  can  be  more  efficiently  sprayed 
and  more  easily  picked.  If  the  pruning 
is  accompanied  by  good  general  care,  an 
improvement  may  be  noticed  in  size  and 
quality  of  fruit  and  more  regular  and 
higher  production.  L.  h.  W. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Culture  of  Clematis 

Will  you  give  me  the  requirements  of 
the  large-flowered  purple  clematis  vine? 
Situation,  soil,  fertilizers,  protection  (if 
needed  in  Nortlnvest  Massachusetts)  and 
anything  else  that  will  help  me  to  groAV 
it  successfully.  l.  s.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Clematis  likes  a  well-drained  light 
sandy  loam.  It  should  he  enriched  with 
Avell-rotted  manure,  spaded  in  before 
planting.  A  heavy  soil  is  improved  by  the 
addition  of  leaf  mold  or  sand.  A  deep 
soil  is  desirable,  as  these  A’ines  like  plenty 
of  space  for  their  roots.  A  Fall  mulch 
of  manure,  Avorked  into  the  soil  in  Spring, 
will  add  fertility  Avhile  giving  Winter 
protection.  Most  sorts  like  full  sunshine, 
but  a  little  shade  at  the  base,  given  by 
herbaceous  plants  near  by,  is  an  advan¬ 
tage.  In  planting,  the  top  of  the  ball  of 
earth  around  the  roots  should  be  two  or 
three  inches  beloAv  the  surface  of  the  soil ; 
shalloAv  planting  gives  poor  results.  Being 
so  rampant  in  growth,  the  Clematis  needs 
plenty  of  moisture,  and  watering  during 
a  dry  season,  or  Avhere  the  soil  is  natur¬ 
ally  dry,  will  give  good  returns  in  larger 
blooms  and  more  of  them. 
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DIBBLE’S 

tested  Seed  Oats 


/ 


HEAVYWEIGHT 

The  heaviest  and  most  productive  American 
Oat.  Average  weight  42-44  lbs.  per  bushel. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY— early,  tall 
stiff  straw,  heavy,  thin-hulled,  3S-lb.  grain. 
Now  reduced  to  75  cents  a  bushel  in  10- 
bushel  lots  or  over. 

ALPHA  BARLEY  — raised  on  our  own 
farms  from  67-bushel  per  acre  crops  at 

$1.20  per  bushel. 

CANADA  FIELD  PEAS  -Disease 

Free,  100%  purity,  08%  germination,  as 
low  as  $2.50  per  bushel  in  quantities. 

Also  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Spring 
Wheat,  Soy  Beans,  Millets,  Buckwheat,  etc., 
and  Seed  Potatoes  at  prices  you  can  afford 
to  pay.  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

,  Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 


EVERY  BAG 
Ante  TAG 
showing 

PURITY  I 
and 

GERMINATION 
TEST 


PRICES  TALK!  — 

for  Granite  State  quality  assures  the  finest 
you  can  buy:  Always  jour  money’s  worth,  and  a 
little  bit  more.  5%  Discount  on  all  purchases 
before  April  7.  Note  these  items  and  prices 
taken  from  our  1931  Catalog.  Write  for  your 
your  copy  today.  It’s  free! 

FRUIT  TREES — Certified-True-to-Name 

Every  tree  good,  healthy,  straight,  vigorous, 
well-rooted  stock.  Of  one  lot  of  625  trees  sold 
in  1930  624  lived.  That’s  quality! 

APPLE— 2-3  yr.,  5-7  ft.,  60c  each — $5  for 
10— $35  for  100. 

PEAR  --2-3  yr.,  5-7  ft.,  $1.00  ea.— $7.50  for  10. 
QUINCE — 4-5  ft.,  $1.00  ea. — 3  or  more,  75c  ea. 
PEA  CH  —4-6  ft.,  40c  ea. ;  $3.50—10:  $27—100. 
SMALL  FRUITS— VEGETABLES 
SHRUBS  and  FLOWERS 
STRAWBERRIES — Everbearing  25  plants,  65o. 

50  for  $1—100  for  $2— $8  for  500. 

Mastodon  25  plants  $1 — 100  for  $3 — $20  for  1000 
ASPARAGUS— Martha  Washington,  2-year  Fresh 
Dug  Boots,  25  for  75c — 50  for  $1.00 — $2  for 
100 — $7.50  for  500.  1-jear  Fresh  Dug 
Boots,  25  for  50c — 50  for  75c — $1.50  for 
100— $6.00  for  500. 

GLADIOLI — 90  varieties,  Here’s  2! 

Exonian  mixture,  $1.50  for  100  bulbs. 
“Good-as-Grow”  mixture,  $1  for  100  bulbs. 

^  Granite  State  Nurseries,  Inc. ,  304  High  St.,  Exeter,  N.H.j 


Giant  Washington 
Asparagus 

The  Shoemaker  Strain 

Proven  by  eight  years  test  the 
best  asparagus  for  Commercial 
Plantings  or  the  Home  Garden. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Shoemaker’s 
Riverview  Farms 
Box  5.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

That  Live  Outdoors  in  Winter 
and  Bloom  Every  Summer  for  Many  Years 
Without  Being  Replanted 
Delphiniums,  Blue  Bells,  Columbines,  Bleeding 
Hearts,  Oriental  Poppies,  Phlox,  Lupines  and  260 
other  varieties.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines. 

Catalogue  Free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  bow  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


G-lacliolua  33\ilU>s 

1  AH  154-inch  and  upward,  various  colors,  choice  fi»-|  Or 
IwU  varieties,  postpaid  any  where  on  receipt  of 

JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 

__  M  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
fill  III  IAS  0.  LOUIS  A  I,  LING,  Dahlia  Specialist 

251  It,  Court  St.  West  Haven,  Conn. 

1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  l^eVcS! 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1 .00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.Y. 


Water  Lilies 


easily  grown  in  tub,  pool  or 
pond.  Fragrant,  hardy,  bloom 
this  summer.  White,  3  roots, 
$1.00;  10,  $3.?5.  Pink,  $1.00  each,  delivered  with 
directions.  PLANT  NOW. 

8.  B.  HUTTON  Box  N  Pemberton,  N.  J. 

Baby  Blue  Spruce 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  €ASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


B 


AYUfAAIl  ’s  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
wAIf  UVD  mental.  Well  rooted  plants  $1.20  dozen 
delivered.  MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral, Virginia 


PERENNIAL  PLANTS  — about  5,000, 15  varieties. 
*  GEO.  COX,  7 1  East  St.,  Honeoye  Fails,  N.  Y. 

Certified  ALPHA  BARLEY 

Yields  up  to  55  bu.  $1.00  per  bu.  over  10  bus. 
THOMAS  CARMAN  Trumausburg,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
suarantee  editorial  pase.  :  :  •' 


A  Built-in  Rock  Garden 

Yesterday  the  men  were  talking  about 
the  rocks  beginning  to  show  through  the 
snow  and  that  reminded  me  of  my  rock 
garden,  and  set  me  to  studying  catalogs. 
But  that  was  yesterday  and  now  13 
inches  of  fresh  snow  has  already  fallen 
and  more  is  coming. 

Perhaps  others  have  looked  about  their 
garden  and  sighed  as  I  did,  “There  is  no 
place  for  even  a  tiny  rock  garden,”  Down 
at  the  southeast  corner  there  was  a  low 
place,  all  of  two  feet  lower  than  the  rest 
of  the  garden  and  about  12x30.  It  was 
too  wet  in  Spring  to  plant,  but  dried 
out  in  midsummer  and  came  up  to  bunch 
grass,  swale  and  wild  Clematis.  A  stone 
wall  was  on  the  south  and  east.  It  had 
always  been  an  eyesore.  It  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  early  settlers  chose  a 
house  site  above  the  fogs  of  the  valleys ; 
secondly,  the  nearness  to  good  water  was 
considered  and  thirdly  the  roughest,  rocki¬ 
est  part  of  the  land  became  their  building- 
site  and  the  inevitable  house  lot.  The 
house  lot  was  often  walled  in  with  field 
stones. 

We  had  conquered  most  of  the  house 
lot  and  more  and  more  came  the  con¬ 
viction  that  here  was  a  midget  rock  bed. 
I  can't  say  to  my  servant  “Do  this  and 
he  doeth  it,”  so  I  began  craftily.  The 
railings  of  the  yard,  the  woodshed,  every¬ 
thing  cleaned  from  wood  sawing,  I  asked 
to  have  put  in  that  corner,  then  all  the 
garden  litter  was  put  in,  and  then  every 
stone  removed  in  nearby  fields.  Then  pail 
by  pail  my  filling  was  brought,  one 
pocket  and  then  another  was  filled,  and 
the  place  was  left  uneven  like  one  of 
our  hillsides,  sloping  upward  on  the 
north  and  east.  Then  the  boys  began  to 
be  interested  and  every  odd-shaped  or 
peculiar-colored  stone  was  brought  in,  and 
flat  ones  kept  coming  for  the  irregular 
foot  path. 

Then  I  studied  lists  to  see  what  in  my 
own  garden  could  be  used  there.  Natur- 
alll.v  there  were  many  mistakes.  Achillea 
Cerise  Queen  is  lovely  in  leaf,  but  too 
tall  in  growth  for  a  prominent  position. 
This  must  be  dug  out  and  put  at  the 
farther  north-east  corner  so  as  not  to 
obscure  the  sight  of  .the  smaller  plants. 
Oenothera  Youngii  just  seems  to  belong 
there  creeping  along  the  stones.  One 
tiny  pocket  holds  cosily  a  fine  clump  of 
’blue-eyed  grass.  Isn’t  that  a  cunning 
member  of  the  Iris  family? 

To  afford  shade  a  purple-flowering  rasp¬ 
berry  was  set  at  the  west  side.  I  am 
still  cutting  out  suckers,  but  I  think  it 
will  remain,  for  the  violets  cluster  in  its 
half  shade  and  the  rock  cress  cuddles 
under  it,  and  it  protects  the  corner  from 
the  winds. 

Ornithogalum  umbellatum  or  star  of 
Bethlehem  is  lovely  in  one  of  the  lower 
spaces.  In  a  small  garden  I  would  never 
use  any  tall  plants,  nothing  over  a  foot 
high,  except  at  the  highest  part  I  am 
going  to  set  two  or  three  small  ever¬ 
greens  in  pails,  and  sink  the  pails  until 
I  can  afford  a  dwarf  evergreen  or  two, 
as  most  of  our  rocky  hills  are  crowned 
with  evergreens. 

One  exception  is  that  besides  the  larger 
rocks  some  briar  or  a  wild  rose  often 
grows  so  I  have  one  in  the  garden.  I  read 
that  Sedums  are  not  used  in  the  best 
rock  gardens,  but  every  catalog  I  possess 
lists  them  for  this  purpose  and  on  one 
side  of  the  winding  path  will  be  my 
Sedum  garden,  filling  in  with  as  many 
dwarf  varieties  as  I  can  get.  The  grass 
pinks  and  maiden  pinks  are  made  for  this 
place  and  the  Cheddar  pink  will  be  added 
this  year. 

Saponaria  ocymoides  looks  as  if  it  was 
in  its  native  place,  and  so  does  Silene 
Orientalis.  I  want  to  add  the  Autumn 
catchfly,  S.  Schafta  and  white  form  S. 
alpestris.  The  Potentillas,  really  a 
cinquefoil,  fit  well  with  rocks  and  en¬ 
dure  drought.  You  note  I  am  low  on 
blue  flowers,  having  only  the  improved 
Linaria,  Gill-run-over-the-ground  and  blu¬ 
ets,  so  Aubretia  is  to  be  tried. 

I  failed  with  Helianthemum  seed  and 
as  the  packet  was  generous  I  divided  with 
three  friends,  and  they  all  failed.  Maybe 
some  will  come  and  tell  us  just  how,  when 
and  where  to  start  seeds,  and  also  tell  us 
if  the  hardy  Verbena  is  easily  grown 
from  seed  and  will  be  likely  to  be  hardy. 

In  one  pocket  the  dainty  pale  Corydalis 
is  at  home,  and  last  Fall  I  sowed  seeds 
of  Aquilegia  canadensis  in  another,  and 
have  the  promise  of  seeds  of  toadflax 
or  butter  and  eggs,  as  they  grow  in 
this  environment. 

The  double  buttercup  wanders  in  and 
out  around  the  base  rocks  and  there  is 
a  depression  left  for  a  tub  of  umbrella 
plants  and  spotted  calla  for  a  shallow 
pool. 

The  Phlox  divaricata  is  a  good  lavender 
and  P.  canadensis  a  good  rose.  I  am  not 
sure  which  appellation  is  correct  for  this, 
as  I  see  seemingly  the  same  plant  listed 
by  two  or  three  names.  No  rock  garden 
is  complete  without  its  old  hen  and 
chickens  or  its  sunshiny  Siberian  wall¬ 
flower.  MOTHER  BEE. 


CHARMING  EFFECTS 

wiUi  flowering  shrubs- evergreens  are  quickly  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  the  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  home. 


„  J  A  FEW  SPECIALS 

Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25o 

Spirea  Van  Houttel,  2-3  ft . 25c 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  inch . 25o 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  Inch . . . 25c 

(No  order  accepted,  for  less  than  one  dollar) 
many  other  items  at  special  prices  all  through  the  catalog 


RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very  productive 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temper- 
ture  of  35  below.  Originated  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exp.  Sta.,  Vineland.  Ontario. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with  plants 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  certified 
free  from  disease,  from  the  farm  of 
Prof.  F.  S.  Beeves,  Canadian  Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  papers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted.  $1.00  per  dozen. 
$8.00  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Commercial  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  the 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  j-ou  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  give  you  the  best  results  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  j*ou  more  about  our  products.  It’s  free. 

“The  Home  oS  Good 


EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

SPRING  SHIPPING 
AND  PLANTING  TIME 
Three  to  five-  h.  *  4  American  Spruce, 

year-old  trees.  S*  jSi  4  Norway  Spruce 

WeA  J82. 2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 

\l  to  15 
inches 

hiah  «  .  BARGAIN 

PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 


Field-Grown  Stock.  2SO  Acres 
Hardy  Oriental  Poppies 

rare  selection  of  18  varieties,  flowers  8  inches 
across,  beautiful  colors.  IS  roots  . $3.50 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

6-7  years  old;  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  -times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1.10 


PERENNIAL  AND  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

Blooming  age.  10c  ea.  Send  for  FREE  bar¬ 
gain  price  list  on  above,  also  Bhododendrons, 
Azaleas  and  Shrubs.  


Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters,  Zinnias, 
Calendulas.  Straw- Flowers  and  Stocks.  50 
PLANTS  FOR  $1.10. 


50  PANSIES,  glant-flowerlng  mixture,  beautiful 
markings  (in  bud)  .  $1,10 

I  GUARANTEE  GUARAGITE^EP  1 

Order  Now  for  Spring  Delivery 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON.  PA 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


%  FRUIT 

"  SEEDS-BERRY  PLANTS-ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach,  lac  each 
postpaid.  Guaranteed  stock.  Farm.  Flower 
and  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500.000  Fruit 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in 
fact,  our  Free  1931  Catalog  has  every-  />. 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn, 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  11,  Geneva.  Ohio 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit,  ltichared  Delicious 
theapple  supreme,  our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 

Spring  Catalog  Free 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


”/Djsr/, 

SEED  POTATOES 


Been  Mountains  Smooth  Rurals 

Irish  Cobblers  Russet  Rurals 

College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  arrival 

guaranteed.  Graded  better  than  U.  S.  No.  1 

and  packed  in  two  sizes.  Write  for  prices. 


New  YorkCooperative  Seed  Potato Assn.Jnc. 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


CORNELL  No.  11  SEED  CORN 

—Original  Source— 
Economy  Prices— This  Month 
Delivered  Price: 

Untreated . $3.20 

Disease  treated . 3.50 

R.  E.  MOSHER  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


SEED 

CORN 


Use  Quaker  Hill  strain  of  West  Branch 
Sweepstakes  and  Cornell  No.  11  and  get  more 
feed  per  acre.  Our  Yates  flint  is  a  sure  bet 
for  husking.  Quality  and  prices  are  right. 

K.  C.  Livermore,  Box  Y,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


1  00  GLo,D^cUS  *1-25 

1VV  VP  BULBS  Lott's  Pansy  Gardens,  Frenclitown,  N.J. 


PI  Allim  IIC.  5  Giant  Nymph  Bulbs.l  Mother 
ULAUIULUO  I  MachreeBulblel  and  100  Regal 
Lily  Seeds  Included  with  100  mixed  bulbs  or  10  each 
5  varieties,  labeled,  SI. 25  prepaid  Price  list. 

C.  A.  WOOD  Box  13  Brooklondale,  New  York 


Make  Bi6  Profits  1 

COTT’S 


C“ 

1 1  I  Ss  For  soil  Improvemeni 
V  pK-.ll  ■  |  alone  they  pay  foe 

themselves.  A  valuable 
general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 
ln  poor  soil.  Any  farmer  can  grow  Scott’s  Soy  Beans. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  tha  best  book  we  have  ever 
Offered.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Bept.  412  «:•  Marysville,  Oftt« 


BEANS 


Extra  tine  quality  seed.  Carefully 
a  ■  selected— cured  right— tested.  Costs 
only  50o  or  less  per  acre.  Choice  of 
a  dozen  famous  Lancaster  County 
varieties— Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop, 
Red  Cob  White  Ensilage,  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent,  Long’s  Champion  Yellow 
Dent  and  Hoffman  Early  90-day  and 
others.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  217,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

My  hardy  field-grown  plants  will  mature  heads  three 
weeks  earlier  than  home-grown  plants.  Varieties- 
Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch 
and  Copenhagen  Market.  Onions:  Prizetaker  and  Ber¬ 
muda.  Postpaid,  200-7 Oc  ;  500-$  1.25;  1,000-$2.00 
Express  collect,  1,000  to  4,000  $1.00  per  1000;  5,000  to  0  000 
90c  per  1,000;  10,000  and  over,  75c  per  1,000.  Carefully 
packed,  -.et^abeled.  ^ 

C-0.D.  GRrowHHoSEt0prr0oof  Cabbage  &  Onion  Plants 

Our  hardy,  field-grojvn  plants  will  stand  the  cold 
and  mature  threo  weeks  earlier  than  homegrown 
wia^tSf,„;7e.rSe?.  an<1,  Charleston  Wakefield.  Succession. 
Hat  Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre  Bor- 
muda  Onions.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00;  5000  '  $4  50- 
10,000.  $7.50.  Why  take  a  chance;  pay  on  delivery' 
Satisfaction  Guranteed.  Catalog  free.  ry' 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  Albany.  Georgia 

CROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Cojienhagen 
i"  Enkliuizen,  Golden  Acre,  Jersey  Wakefield  Alt 
Head  early.  Prepaid,  500 — $1.50;  1,000— $2  25-  ex¬ 
press  collect  $1.00—1,000.  Tomato  Plants,  Baltimore 
Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  same  price  as  cabbage  plants 
Ruby  l<lns  PePPer  Plants,  prepaid  500 — $1.50:  Collect 
$2.00—1.000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants,  $1.75—1  000 
Boots  Mossed.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke.  Georgia 

PLANTS  READY  H^dy-  fleld-grown.  frostproof 

* ,  ,  ■’*  11 ‘-HU  1  cabbage,  disease  proof,  Jersey 

Cnarleston,  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Flat  Dutch 
300— $1.00:  500— $1.50:  1,000— $2.25,  prepaid  ExI 
press,  SI.  25— 1.000;  $10.00—10,000.  Tomato.  May 
June  delivery,  100%  good  plants  and  delivery 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS.  Franklin.  Va. 

Asparagus  Roots  &  Seed 

MARY  WASHINGTON 

Prices  on  application 

WILFRID  WHEELER  llatchvllle,  Mas*. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

ORIGINAL  STRAIN  CARMAN  NO.  3 

Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  -  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

C?r™?ed  Seed  Potatoes  w« £y  fcS88  $ ^ 

arrival  guaranteed.  Irving  E.  Cook,  Munnsrille',  $.  y. 

Certified  POTATOES  —  BEANS  —  BARLEY  —  CORN 

Crime  Circular  Free 

aCtIf*  E.  F.  HUMPHREY  IRA,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  GRADE  PLANTS  CabPba,aa?i 

Shipments  by  express  only.  Write  for  prices  and  vari¬ 
eties.  Ilnrrell  Plant  Co.  Ty  Tj,  Georgia 

A RIIV1IV1  ALFALFA  SEED 

■  V  from  the  introducer  of  this  hardy  variety,  means 
M  genuine  Grimm  seed  and  many  years  of  good  hay 
crops.  Price  greatly  reduced.  Also  timothy,  sweet 
clover  and  red  clover.  A.  B.  LYMAN,  Excelsior,  Minnesota 

ALFALF^A  SEED — Dakota  30 — the  kind  that  does  not 

«  winterkill.  Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn— Golden  Glow  is 
a  remarkable  yielder,  very  early. 

Chas  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  23,  Mechanicsburg.  O. 

Onion  8  Lettuce  Seed 

fi:  wrGfcxSSS  p"°*‘ 

SEND  NO  MONEY  £E?,?JPROOF  cabbage  and 

«  J  1  ONION  PLANTS.  All  varieties 

HAD  mailed  promptly.  500-83c;  l,000-98c-  3  009- 

O.  U.  U.  52.83.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tilton,  G.T 

C.  O.  D.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Quick 

shipments,  all  varieties.  500,  63c;  1,000  98c-  3  non 

$2.83.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tlfton,  Georgia 

PEAS  for  Steen  feed  or  hay  pay  well.  Quaker 
and  HU  mixture  j’lelds  25%  more.  Let  us 

ATQ  explain.  K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  Y. 
D  A  1  O  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Boxwood  Western  N.Y.  orrown,  2-yr.  heavy  rooted, 
UUAVVUUU  per  100.  Th.  F.  v.  d.  Mculen,  Dunkirk,  N.Y. 

Budded  Walnutand  PecanTrees 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERT,  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT,  mo! 

ppoo?  Chestnut  Trees  „tZaZ 

DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  PLANTS 

Columbines,  Harebells,  Canterbury  Bells  Blue  Bells 
Hardy  Carnations,  Plilox,  Delphiniums,  Oriental 
Poppies,  Lupines,  Foxgloves,  Marshmallows,  Iris  Lilies 
Hardy  Pinks,  Shasta  Daisies,  and  249  other  kinds  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants;  Pansies,  Asters  Snap¬ 
dragons,  Zinnias  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Shrubs„Vinea. 
Catalogue  Free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 

PLANTS  ir^ra'D-Se'ect  any  lot  25c,  (5  lots 

rkHIBia  $1)  ;  6  Big  Pansies,  20  Aster,  3  Superb 
Canna,  o  Carnation,  3  Columbine.  2  Delphinium  2  S 
Daisj',  o  Glads,  5  Petunia,  12  Asp.,  24  Beet  20 
Cabbags,  IS  C’flojver,  24  Let.,  20  Toma.  (All  varieties 
Beet,  t-’ab..  Let..  Toma.,  100,  85c;  500,  $3.75).  Wash? 
Asp..  100,  $1.  Cat.  Click  Plant  Farm,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 

A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
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to  determine.  Best  stork 
a  lb.  Old  roosters  in  light 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  2,  1931. 

MILK 

April :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  $2.70 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.41 ;  2B,  $1.66  ; 
2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream),  $1.41; 
Class  3,  $1.35. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.70 ; 
Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3,  $1.50. 

BUTTER 

fresh  fancy  ..$0.28%  @$0.29% 

.2Si/4 
.28 
•261/2 


Bed  kidney  .. 
White  kidney 


9.25  @ 
6.50@ 


9.40 

6.75 


Creamery, 

Extra  92  score 
Firsts  SS  to  91  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades . . 

Ladles  . . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Lxtra  ............. 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 


.26%  @ 
.251/2  @ 
.241/2  @ 

.21  @ 

.13  m 

.25  @ 

.30%  @ 

.28  @ 
.26  © 
.24i/2  © 


.24 
•201/2 
.251/2 
•31  % 
.30% 
.30 
•271/2 
.27% 


State — Whole 


CHEESE 

Milk 


Flats,  hold  . 

.$0.21 

@$0.22  % 

Fresh,  specials . 

.16i/2 

Fancy  . 

.15i/2 

Wisconsin — Whole  Milk 

F  lats,  1930  cured  . 

.IS 

@ 

.20 

Fresh  . 

.15%  @ 

.I6I/2 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . . . 

.15%  @ 

•16% 

^ 1930  cured  . 

.18  Vo  @ 

.191/2 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.16 

@ 

.17% 

June  . 

@ 

.20" 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  fancy  (in- 

eluding  premiums)  .  . 

$0.2S 

@$0.29 

Extra . 

@ 

.27 

Average  extras  . 

.23 

@ 

.24 

Extra  firsts  . 

J22 

@ 

.22% 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.23 

( a ) 

.29  " 

Mixed  colors . 

.23%  @ 

.26 

Gathered  best . 

.23 

© 

.24 

Fair  to  good . 

.18 

@ 

.20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.35@$0.50 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 


Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  average 
Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded 


.23  @ 

.30 

•15@ 

.20 

.26 

.22  @ 

.25 

.31  @ 

.36 

.35  @ 

.45 

.45  @ 

.50 

2.50 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24 ( 


-$0.26 


.40 

.13 

.26 

.15 

.25 


Chickens  . 20@ 

Roosters  . 12  © 

Ducks  . 23  @ 

Geese  . 12@ 

Rabbits,  lb . 17@ 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $S.90@$9.40 

Fulls  .  5.00 (<i)  5.25 

Cows  .  2.75 ©  4.50 

Calves,  best  . 11.00@12.00 

Common  to  good .  4.00@  S.OO 

Sheep  .  3.00(a)  4.00 

Lambs  .  9.50(5)13.50 

Fogs  .  7.50@  8.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.13@$0.15 

Good  to  choice . 07(5)  .12 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  4.00(5)  9.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 16.00(5)18.00 

Bulls  .  9.00(5)  9.25 

Cows  .  9.00@12.00 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $1.75 @$3.25 

In  bulk.  180  lbs . 3.75(5)  4.00 

Maine,  180  lbs .  3.25@  3.60 

Idaho,  bu.  box  .  2.00@  2.50 

Bermuda,  bbl .  7.00@10.00 

Cuba,  bu .  2.00@  3.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  1.00@ 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 1.50  @ 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs . $1.00@$5.00 

Beets,  bu . 50@  .75 

Cabbage,  ton  . 19.00@21.00 

Carrots,  bu . 50(5)  .75 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Celery,  doz .  1.25@  1.75 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 75(5)  1.00 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs . 8.00@12.00 

Eggplants,  bu .  2.50@  4.50 

Horseradish,  bbl .  5.25@  5.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 3.00@  4.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 2.00@  4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.50@  6.00 

Onions — 

Eastern,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  . .  1.10@ 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.20@ 

50-lb.  bag  . 55@ 

White,  50  lbs . 35@ 

Parsnips,  bu . 65@ 

Peas,  bu .  1.00@ 

Peppers,  bu .  2.25@ 

Radishes,  bu .  1.50@ 


3.50 

2.25 


1.40 
1.40 
.75 
.85 
.75 
3.00 

5.50 

2.50 
7.00@10.00 


Salsify.  100  bchs. 

Spinach,  bu . 90@  1.15 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 1.25@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  5.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  6.00 

DRTED  BEANS- 

Marrow,  100  lbs.  . 

Pea  . 


Jobbing  Prices 

. $5.50@$5.75 

.  5.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $3.00@$8.00 

Greening  .  3.00@  6.50 

Baldwin  .  3.00 @  6.00 

Spy  .  3.00 @  7.00 

Rome  .  3.00 @  6.50 

Pears,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 1.00@  6.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 15@  .28 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$27.00@28.00 

No.  2  .  25.00@26.00 

No.  3  . 22.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@29.00 

Straw,  rye  .  15.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 12.00@13.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . . . . . . . . 


values  were  hard 
brought  34  to  30c 
supply  were  quiet. 

HAY  ANI)  STRAW 

Hay  receipts  were  light  during  the  past  few 
days.  Demand  was  slow  and  (lie  market  was 
largely  in  the  buyers’  favor.  Best  feeding  hay 
leached  $2o  a  ton,  while  lower  grades  ranged 
from  $23  to  $24.50  a  ton.  Straw  was  in  very 
light  receipt,  and  the  market  largely  nominal 
Best  rye  brought  $12.50  to  $13  a  'ton,  while 
wheat  and  oats  ranged  from  $12  to  $12.50  a  ton. 

J.  M.  F. 


21  to  25c;  broilers,  35  to  37c; 
to  15c;  stags,  20c;  ducks,  22 


old 

to 


.$0.94% 
.  .78% 

.  .42 

.  .58 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb.  . 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt 

Grade  B  . 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt.  . . 

20  per  cent . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 35 © 

Gathered . 30  @ 

Turkeys,  lb. 

Chickens 


Ducklings  . 35 @ 

Apples,  doz . 

Oranges,  doz . 

Potatoes,  peck  . 

Lettuce,  head . 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@ 

String  beans,  lb . 


...$0.36  @$0.37 
.18 
.15 
.25 
.16 
.40 
.32 
.55 
.45 
.40 
.40 
.50 
.40 
.10 
.04 
.30 


.40  @ 
T5@ 


30  @ 
35  @ 
.30  @ 
.05  @ 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

The  apple  season  is  gradually  drawing  to  a 
close.  Shipments  are  yet  moderately  heavy 
but  the  peak  of  the  season  has  passed.  Many 
nearby  States  have  cleaned  out  their  stora"e 
house  and  the  strictly  commercial  States  wfll 
now  supply  the  bulk  of  the  offerings. .  Demand 
for  apples  has  been  fairly  good  for  the  past 
week,  and  trading  was  quite  active.  Marks  of 
the  best  quality  moved  at  firm  figures.  Best 
Staymans  sold  well  at  $2  to  $2.15  per  bu. 
while  Rome  Beauties  brought  mostly  $2.  Street 
sales  of  New  Jersey  offerings  of  'various  va¬ 
rieties  in  five-eighths  baskets  sold  at  00  to 
me.  with  a  few  fancy  Romes  at  85e  to  $1.15. 
Strawberries  continued  to  move  slowly  on  a 

weak  market.  The  quality  of  the  Florida  ar¬ 
rivals  continued  ordinary,  and  wide  range  in 
price  was  the  result.  Best  offerings  sold  at  IS 
to  20c  a  quart,  with  some  poor  and  wasty  at 
10c.  Asparagus  was  in  heavier  supply  from 
California  as  the  peak  of  the  shipping  season 

occurred  in  that  State.  Very  large  green 

“grass”  in  crates  of  one  dozen  bunches  sold  at 
$4  to  $4.50,  with  poorer  $3.75.  Some  Soulh 

Carolina  asparagus  was  offered  on  the  street 
and  this  sold  at  $4.50  to  $5  for  large  to  very 
large  sizes.  The  demand  for  snap  beans  was 
fairly  good  and  the  market  was  firm  for  fancy. 
Offerings  from  Florida  were  moderatelv  light 
and  most  sales  were  made  $3  to  $4  for  the  best 
wax,  while  Valentines  brought  $2  to  $3.50.  Beets 
were  steady  while  Texas  carrots  were  weaker. 
Broccoli  greens  were  weaker  as  the  quality  of 
the  Virginia  arrivals  was  ordinary  and  most 
sales  were  made  at  $1  to  $1.75  a  bushel.  Old 
cabbage  continued  dull,  while  new  offerings 
were  weaker.  Florida  half-barrel  hampers 
brought  $1  to  $1.10.  while  Texas  lett\ice  crates 
sold  at  $1.00  to  $2.  Cauliflower  was  about 
steady,  while  celery  was  firm,  with  Florida 
supplying  most  of  the  offerings  of  the  latter. 
Dandelions  moved  fairly  well,  with  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  five-eighths  baskets  moving  at 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  Western  Iceberg  lettuce  was 
dull,  with  California  crates  of  four  to  five 
dozen  heads  selling  at  $2.25  to  $3.  Southern 
offerings  of  Big  Boston  were  about  steady  at 
$1.25  to  $1.50  a  half-barrel  hamper.  Mushrooms 
moved  slowly.  Onions  were  very  dull.  Radishes 
were  in  light  supply,  with  hothouse  selling  at 
$2.50  to  $3  a  box.  Rhubarb  was  barely  steady 
with  5-lb.  boxes  moving  at  50  to  75c.  ’  Spinach 
was  weaker  as  the  quality  of  the  Texas  arrivals 
continued  rather  ordinary.  Most  sales  were 
made  a  90c  to  $1  a  bushel.  Sweet  potatoes 
were  weaker,  due  to  a  slow  demand,  as  re¬ 
ceipts  were  light.  New  Jersey  bushel  hampers 
of  yellows  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25,  while  Maryland- 
Delaware  stocks  brought  $1.75  to  $2  a  hamper. 
AVhite  potatoes  were  stronger,  but  trading  was 
rather  dull. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  were  very  heavy  and  total 
number  of  cases  received  during  the  week 
equaled  54,347  compared  with  35.741  cases  the 
week  previous  and  47.504  cases  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  week  of  1930.  Receipts  were  ample 
for  the  limited  trading  and  the  market  was 
generally  quiet.  Surplus  stocks  were  going  in¬ 
to  storage.  At  the  end  of  the  month  a  total 
of  52,504  cases  were  in  storage  compared  with 
35,508  cases  on  the  same  date  of  last  year. 
Nearby  closely  selected  extras  sold  fairly 'well 
at  24%  to  20%c,  with  some  higher.  The  Easter 
demand  took  a  large  part  of  the  best  eggs. 
Nearby  extras  moved  slowly  at  23  to  24c  a 
dozen.  Browns  were  slow  at  23  to  25c  for  ex¬ 
tras.  Pacific  Coasts  whites  topped  the  market 
at  27  to  29c,  Mid-western  eggs  were  dull  at 
22V2  to  23c. 

Approaching  Hebrew  holidays  caused  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  demand  for  fresh  poultry. 
Fancy  fat  fowls  moved  especially  well,  and  best 
Plymouth  Rocks  sold  at  25  to  20c.  Fancy  Leg¬ 
horns  were  ra flier  slow  at  22  to  23c  a  lb.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  chickens  were  quite  liberal.  Demand 
for  fancy  was  good  and  most  sales  were  made 
at  31  to  33c.  Broilers  moved  slowly  at  30  to 
37e  a  lb.  for  Plymouth  Rocks  while  Leghorns 
were  mostly  34  to  35e.  Staggy  roosters  were 
mostly  20  to  22c.  White  Peking  ducks  moved 
fairly  well  at  27  to  28c,  while  Muscovys  were 
22  to  24c. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  was  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  week  previous.  A  total  of 
554,230  lbs.  were  received  compared  with  792,- 
102  lbs,  the  week  before  and  753.730  lbs.  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  week  of  1930.  Demand 
for  dressed  poultry  was  only  moderate,  but  in¬ 
quiry  was  fairly  good  for  the  best  quality  of¬ 
ferings.  Western  fresh  killed  box  packed  fowls 
brought  24  to  20c  a  lb.  for  the  best  birds. 
Chickens  were  mostly  of  irregular  quality  and 


some 
were  firm 


Texas, 


Na- 

erts., 


$1.50; 

lower; 


heavy, 

Calif., 


demand 

outdoor, 


demand 
bu.  bskt. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Trading  on  the  Boston  Produce  Market  has 
been  moderate  during  the  past  week.  Cabbage 
cucumbers,  good  lettuce,  onions,  and  potatoes 
were  firm.  Apples  and  rhubarb  displayed 
weakness.  The  wool  and  egg  markets 
with  prices  generally  unchanged. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  Na¬ 
ff,  Baldwins,  ord.,  75c  to  $1.50;  poorer,'  50c. 
Baldwins,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2.10;  large  extra 

fancy,  few  sales,  mostly  $2.25.  McIntosh,  ord., 
$1  to  $2;  best,  mostly  $2.50  to  $3.  Various 

odd  varieties,  ord.,  50c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Baldwins,  Me.,  unclassified,  $2.50  to  $3.50  bid 
N-  /  grade,  $4.50  to  $5.  Me.,  Spvs  A 

grade,  $3.o0  to  $4.50;  poorer,  $2.50  bbl. 
r<  ,.y)araS‘ns*  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
*f  oK  orif-2-very  /rge,  $4.50  to  $5.25;  large, 
$4.~o  to  $4.<o;  small  to  medium,  $3.75  to  8450 
doz.  bchs.  p 

Beets.— -Supply  moderate,  demand  poor 
five  cut  off,  25  to  50c  bu.  box:  “ 
bchd.,  $2  to  $2.25;  poorer,  $1.50.' 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish  ord.,  few  sales,  25  to  40c  std.  bu 
,/x-  Y-  Damsli,  few  sales,  75c  to  $1  loti 
lb.  sacks.  Fla.,  1%-hu.  lipr.,  $1.40  to 
Texas,  erts.,  best,  $2  to  $2.25;  poorer, 

11a.  Savoy,  mostly  $1.25  1%-bu.  lipr. 

Carrots.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  40  to  05c;  few,  75c  sfd.  bu  box- 
Texas  and  Calif.,  bchd,  fair,  $2  to  $2.50  poorer 
lower  crt. 

Cucumbers.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
><ative  h.h.,  ;,0  to  00  cukes,  mostly  .$7  to  $7  r>0 • 

r°eorni0w  as  std.  bu.  box.  24  cukes,  $2.50 
to  $3.2o  carton. 

Cranberries.— Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
bght.  Mass.  Howes,  best,  $4  to  $5,  poorer 
lower  14-bbl.  crt. 

Dandelions.  —  Supplies  moderately  light  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  sash,  $1.25  lo  $1.50  std’.  bu 
box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native,  18  heads,  li.h.,  75  to  90c;  few 
$1  std.  bu.  box.  Calif..  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best 
$3  to  84;  few  $4.50;  poorer  low  as  $2.50  crt.  ' 
Mushrooms.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 

bskT  aU<i  N'  Y”  75c  to  *1:  J'a-  50  10  85c  3-lb. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Mich.,  best  70  to 
80c;  poorer,  50c  50  lbs.  N.  V.,  mostly,  ord., 
$1  to  $1.10  100  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine,  100  lbs.,  best,  $1.75  to  $1.85  bag.  P.  E. 
I.,  Mts.,  best,  $1.90  to  $2.10  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  40 
to  50  bchs.,  native  h.h.,  ord.,  $1  to  $2;  fancy. 
$2.25  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderately 
good.  Native  h.h.,  0  to  8c  lb. 

$2.50  to  $3  40-lb.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate, 

Texas,  best,  $1.25;  few,  $1.15 
poor,  $1.50  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — -Supplies  moderately 
slow.  Native  blue  and  green  Hubbard,  mostly 
Me  to  $1  bbl.,  small  lots,  1  to  l%c  lb.;  $15 
to  $20,  few  lower  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Quality  only  fair.  ‘  Florida  fair, 
$2  to  $3  6-bskt.  c-rt.  Mex.,  lugs,  poor  to  or¬ 
dinary,  $1  to  $2. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  purple  tops,  $1  to  $1.35  sfd.  bu. 
box.  P.  E.  I.,  Rutabagas,  mostly  75c  to  $1  50- 
lb.  sack. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavy,  mostly  lower  grades, 
demand  poor  except  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy, 
$2(5.50;  eastern,  $18  to  $23.75;  clover  mixed, 
red.  $24.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm.  Creamery  extras,  29c; 
firsts,  27  to  28 (4c;  seconds,  25%  to  20%c  lb. 

Fggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras,  25c:  white  extras,  23  to  24c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern,  22  to  23c  doz. 

Poultry.— Dressed.  Supply  moderately  light, 
demand  fair.  Fowls,  4  to  5  lbs.,  26c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.,  24  to  25c;  natives,  20  to  27c;  stags,  4  to 
5  lbs.,  20  to  23c:  broilers,  few  sales,  35  to  42c; 
roosters,  19  to  20c  lb.  Live  fowl  firm,  25  to 
27c;  Leghorns,  23  to  24c;  chickens,  28  to  30c; 
roosters,  18c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held 

22  to  23c;  fresh,  10%  to  17%c;  western 
21%  to  22% c;  fresh,  10  to  10%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $0  to 
$0.50;  Calif.,  small  white,  $0  to  $0.50;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $7  to  $7.50;  red  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11; 
Lima,  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  steady,  demand  moderate. 
Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  29  to  31c; 
clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing,  20  to 
32c;  clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing,  23 
to  24c;  clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing, 

23  to  24c;  clothing,  21  to  22c. 

_Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  70  to 
75c;  clothing,  55  to  58c;  %  blood,  combing,  57 
to  (50c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing, 
42  to  45c;  clothing,  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  37  to  41c;  clothing,  35  to  37c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  05  to  08c;  clothing,  58  to  00c;  % 

blood,  combing,  59  to  02c;  clothing.  53  to  55c; 

%  blood,  combing,  49  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to 
48c;  %  blood,  combing,  42  to  45c;  clothing, 

37  to  40c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 
Hogs.- — Supply  fully  normal,  market  mostly 
steady  with  a  week  ago,  demand  fair;  bulk  of 
sales  $7  to  $7.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  fairly  lib¬ 
eral;  market  generally  steady  with  last  week; 
demand  somewhat  improved. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $0;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $2.50  to  $5. 
Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $0  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common,  $4  to  $0. 

Sheep. — Not  enough  offered  to  test  values. 
Milk  Cows. — Supply  fairly  liberal,  market 
barely  steady;  demand  only  fair.  Choice,  head, 
$110  to  $130;  good,  $75  to  $110;  medium,  $50 
to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


good. 

Va„ 


heavy,  demand 


held. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Springlike  weather  has  caused  an  easing  of 
prices  in  butter  and  eggs,  and  some  vegetables 
are  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter  easy; 
creamery,  prints,  33  to  34e;  tubs,  31  to  32c; 
firsts,  28  to  30c;  undergrades,  25c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  18c;  longhorn,  18  to  19c; 
brick,  20c;  new  flats,  23c;  brick  Swiss,  27c; 
limburger,  30c.  Eggs,  easy;  nearby  fancy,  25 
to  27c;  grade  A,  23  to  2<5e;  grade  B,  21  to 
22c;  grade  C,  19  to  20c;  nearby  at  mark,  19 
23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
to  28c;  chickens,  32  to  35c;  old  roosters,  1(3 
21c;  capons,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  24  to  2Gc;  geese, 
10  to  17c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 


to 

24 

to 


firm;  fowls, 
roosters,  14 
25c;  geese,  10c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  uncls- 
sified,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Wealthy,  $1.35  to 
$1.50;  Greening,  $1.05  to  $1.75;  Baldwin,  $1.75 
to  $1.85;  King,  $1.75  to  $2;  Rome  Beauty, 
81.75  to  $2.25;  Jonathan,  Snow,  $1.50  to  $1. 75- 
Northern  Spy,  $2  to  $2.25;  McIntosh,  $2  to 
82. -i0 ;  Delicious,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Potatoes 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  80  to  90c;  150-lb.  bag, 
$2.15  to  $2.00;  Fla.,  bu.  crate,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
(  uba,  crate,  $2.75  to  $2.85;  sweets,  Tenn.,  bu! 
lipr.,  $1.00  to  $1.05. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Lemons,  Cal.,  box,  $4  75 
to  $5.50;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3.50  to  $4;  Fla. 
$3.75  to  $4.50;  pears.  Cal.,  box,  $2.75  to  $3- 
pineapples.  Cuba,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  straw¬ 
berries.  Fla.,  qt.,  33  to  35c. 

Vegetables.— Anise,  Tex.,  crate,  $2  to  $3;  ar¬ 
tichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  asparagus. 
Cal.,  crate.  $3.50  to  $5;  beans,  Fla.,  green  and 
wax,  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5;  Limas,  bu.,  $0.50;  beets, 
bu.  3.i  to  45c;  Brussels  sprouts,  Cal.,  drum,  $5 
to  $0;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  35 
to  50c;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.05  to  $2; 

>  doz.,  00  to  90c;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  box, 

,  iV*’  -$3.25 ;  endive,  lb.,  30c;  escarole,  Fla., 
bskt.,  uOe  to  $1;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $0  to  $7.25 • 
lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  75c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.’ 
bskt.,  7o  to  90c;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  00c;  peas. 

1  al.,  bu.  lipr.,  $3.25;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  75 
to  *4.75;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  30c;  rhu- 
barb,  (al.,  20-lb.  box,  $1.50;  spinach,  Va.,  bu., 
t0  ‘ ’'A' :  s<l"ash>  bu.,  55  to  00c;  tomatoes. 
IJ.t  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.10  to  $2.25;  turnips,  bu., 
7.)  to  90c.  ’ 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  new  syrup, 
gal.,  $L..O  to  $1.75;  old,  90c  to  $1.25;  sugar, 
lb..  20  ,to  2oc. 

.  F/,/!s-  rIlay’  stea<ly:  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $18 
0  !le:rel0V^r  ,nixed-  $17  to  $18;  on t  straw.  $10 
lo  $10. .i0;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $24.50;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $23.50;  cottonseed  meal,  30  per 
cent,  $31.75;  oilmen],  34  per  cent,  $33.50;  homi- 
ney,  $25.80;  oatfeed,  $10.50;  Timotliv  seed.  bu. 
Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $14.50;  clover,  $10  to 

$10.o0.  c.  H>  B_ 


35 
doz. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables.— Beets,  bu.,  00c;  cab¬ 
bage.  red,  crt..  50c;  cabbage,  Danish,  doz..  40 
to  00c ;  carrots,  bskt.,  25c;  carrots,  bu.,  40  to 
eOc:  leeks  doz.  bchs.,  20c;  lettuce,  curly,  crt., 
$l.-.i  to  $1.40;  onions,  yellow,  bskt.,  20c;  onions 
yel  low,  bu.,  50c;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c’ 
parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  00c;  parsnips,  bskt.  30c’ 
potatoes, _  bu.,  85  to  90c;  potatoes,  seconds  bu.’ 
to  45c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  25c;  salsifv’ 
bchs.,  40e;  squash,  Hubbard,  lb.,  lG,o- 
turnips,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to  $1- 
watercress,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  00c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2- 
S*"  Da,v's-  b»-.  75c;  Greening,  N.  W..  bu., 
$1  o°;  Mdntojdi,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Northern 
•Spy.,  bu.,  $l.i.)  to  $2.2;>;  Russets,  bu.,  75c. 
Live  Poultry. — Roasters,  heavy,  lb  25  to 
roasters  light,  lb.,  22  to  ‘25c;  chickens, 
.  ,  -8c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  25  to  28c; 

,  lb->  “3  to  25c;  roosters,  lb.,  20 

to  22c;  ducks,  lb.,  18  to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  grade  A,  in 

oo„ 


20c 

lb., 


20 


~2  to  23c;  eggs,  pullets,  doz.,  21  to  22c 
small  lots,  doz..  25c;  butter,  country 
lb.,  30  to  35c;  butter,  unsalted,  lb.,  35c. 


eases, 

eggs, 

crock, 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


BROILERS  WANTED 

QUICK  SALES 

Checks  mailed  within  24  hours 
Coops  returned  immediately 
Service  and  results  unparalleled 
Over  $4,000,000  worth  of  Live 
Poultry  handled  during  1930 
Ample  Capital 

Established  1SS4 
Give  us  your  next  shipment.  Compare  results. 

SOL.  FRANKEL  INC. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  C. 

Reference:  Your  Bank 


Outleto 

Always  R 


m  i  POULTRY 


snip  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York  s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prioes  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shinning 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

Ship  Your  Eggs 


TO 


R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WE  NEED 


more  new 
laid  WHITE 
and  BROWN 
EGGS  direct 
from  the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  ex¬ 
perience  is  our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


To  SHIPPERS  of  LIVE  POULTRY 
We  Save  Your  SHRINKAGE 

Besides  getting  you  top  prices  for  your  birds,  and  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  returns,  our  thoroughly  trained  experts 
feed  and  water  the  poultry  completely  before  selling, 
so  as  to  hold  your  transit  shrink  down  to  a  minimum. 

Tags  and  Coops  Furnished  on  Request. 

Send  Us  Your  Next  Shipment. 

CHARLES  WERNER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


SHIPPFIK  are  wholesaIe  national  distributors 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  carlotsor  less. 
ATTp||T|A|l  Stencils  and  quotations  free.  Write  to- 
'kUMWIl  day  to  Buffalo’s  leading  bonded  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  LEON  BROS.  INC.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  At  all  leading  fruit  and  vegetable  shipping 
li /  *  ki'rvn  points.  Write  for  appointment  today.  Good 
WANltB  commission.  LEO.Y  BROS.  ISC'.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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SPRAYERS 


Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 
raisingfieldcrops  andfruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  percent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1,2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4,  6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  several 
sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 


Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  880,  Utica,  N,Y. 


WALSH 
GARDEN  V 
TRACTOR 

AND  POWER  MOWER 

A  Complete  Gas-engined  Outfit  for  Gardeners,  Flo¬ 
rists.  Nurseries,  Suburbanites,  Fruit  Growers,  Parks. 
Estates.  Cemeteries,  Poultrymen  and  Small  Farmers. 
EASY  TO  USE— EASY  TO  OWN 
I  Does  away  with  hand  hoeing,  weeding, 
land  other back-breakingtasks.  Doesfield 
1  work  also  Lawn-mowing  &  with  Sickle 
Bar  Mower  cuts  hay.  weeds  &  long  grass. 

I  GUARANTEED  TOOL  CONTROL 
|  With  new  Unit  Tool  Control  even  a  nov¬ 
ice  easily  does  closest  work. 

,  RIDE  OR  WALK 
Use  the  Walsh  either  as  a 
Walking  or  Riding  Outfit 


RUNS  BELT  MACHINERY 

like  Feed  Mills.  Pumps,  Saw3,  Concrete 
Mixer,  Washing  Machine,  or  Grindstone. 

SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

ur  Present  Factory  offer  makes  it  easy 
to  own  a  Walsh.  Write  Today! 


Plows 
Discs 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 


WALSH  TRACTOR  CO. 


3373Talmage  Av.,  SE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

C®’  New 
Improved 
Models 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USB 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

fUT^FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards.  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1S42 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ill  Th»  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator  ||| 

Will  Positively  Destroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

™A  Spraying  Solution— Not  a  Chloride  | 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 

Reber  Chemical  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  April  Garden 

Having  spent  three  days  at  the  great 
International  Flower  Show  held  in  New 
York  during  these  blustering  March  days 
it  seems  that  I  should  attempt  to 
to  tell  my  readers  something  of  the  good 
things  to  be  seen  there.  A  more  facile 
pen  than  mine  is  required  adequately  to 
describe  the  full  beauty  of  this  wonderful 
exposition  with  its  four  acres  of  gardens 
and  flower  displays.  The  commercial  men 
and  the  owners  of  magnificent  estates 
combine  to  offer  all  that  is  finest  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  and  in  doing  this  bring  to  the 
city  dwellers  an  opportunity  to  view  in 
their  own  territory  the  beauty  of  flowers, 
and  shrubs,  and  trees.  Nor  must  the  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  rendered  by  the  ladies 
pass  unnoticed,  for  without  them  the 
show  could  not  have  attained  its  pres¬ 
ent  magnificence.  I  sometimes  think  that 
we  are  apt  to  regard  too  lightly  the  ex¬ 
cellent  work  accomplished  by  the  garden 
clubs.  New  York  show  is  a  concrete  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
largely  owing  to  their  enthusiasm. 

The  growing  interest  in  rock  gardens  is 
reflected  in  the  better  examples  which 
are  staged  from  year  to  year.  As  far  as 
the  New  York  show  is  concerned  the  day 
when  atrocities  consisting  of  mounds  of 
soil  and  stone  planted  indiscriminately 
with  almost  any  herbaceous  plant  which 
can  be  induced  to  bloom  at,  this  season  is 
past.  The  first  and  second  prize-winners 
are  good  examples  of  what  a  rock-garden 
should  be ;  well  designed,  the  rock  masses 
having  a  perfect  relation  to  each  other, 
and  tastefully  planted  with  appropriate 
material.  The  rock  garden  winning  the 
premier  prize  was  constructed  of  a  water- 
worn  limestone  imported  from  the  border 
of  Scotland  and  England.  It  represented 
a  rocky  streamlet  fed  by  a  miniature  cas¬ 
cade  which  tumbled  over  an  outcropping 
cliff.  The  second  prize-winner  employed 
an  almost  equally  beautiful  stone,  a  stone 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  he  also  employed 
water  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

Among  the  new  plants  shown  none  ex¬ 
cited  more  interest  than  the  “Glory  of 
the  Sun”  (Leucocoryne  ixioides).  This 
plant  was  introduced  to  cultivation  from 
its  home  in  the  Andes  two  years  ago,  and 
was  granted  an  award  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultux-al  Society  of  England  last  year. 
It  resembles  a  giant  “glory-of-the-snow” 
(Chionodoxa)  and  bears  from  four  to 
seven  blooms  in  an  umbel  on  the  end  of 
18-inch  stems.  Each  flower  is  star-shaped, 
over  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
petals  are  of  purest  porcelain  blue  with 
a  white  stripe  down  the  center  of  each. 
Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  this 
newcomer  is  its  pleasing  odor.  Leuco- 
coryne  is  a  bulbous  subject.  Owing  to 
quarantine  regulations  but  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  were  imported  into  this  country,  and 
stocks  must  be  worked  up  before  it  can 
be  offered  for  sale  to  the  flower  growers. 
The  cultivation  of  Leucocoryne  is  similar 
to  that  of  Freesia. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  during  the 
month  of  April  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
seed-sowing  and  planting,  and  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  on  to  the  ground  when  it  is 
in  a  favorable  condition  for  working 
should  be  lost.  Such  fertilizers  of  a 
comparatively  slow-acting  nature  as  may 
be  deemed  desirable  may  be  incorporated 
with  the  soil  at  the  time  of  preparation, 
but  very  soluble  fertilizers  (as  for  in¬ 
stance  nitrate  of  soda)  are  better  given 
as  top-dressings  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son. 

Do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  re¬ 
move  the  protective  material  from  roses, 
herbaceous  borders,  or  bulb  beds ;  it  is 
better  to  wait  a  week  or  so  until  weath¬ 
er  is  more  settled,  and  then  if  this  cover¬ 
ing  is  at  all  thick  it  should  not  be  re¬ 
moved  all  at  once,  but  rather  make  two 
attacks  upon  the  job,  thinning  it  out  the 
first  time  and  removing  the  remainder  a 
week  later.  After  the  covering  is  taken 
off  clean  the  beds  and  borders,  and  in  the 
case  of  roses  and  herbaceous  plants  fork 
in  a  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  and 
some  bonemeal,  or  if  the  former  is  unob¬ 
tainable  pulverized  sheep  manure  or 
shredded  cow  manure. 

Writing  of  herbaceous  borders  brings 
to  mind  the  fact  that  these  can  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  planted  during  the  present 
month,  and  stocks  of  most  herbaceous 
plants  can  be  increased  at  this  time. 
When  dividing  clumps  of  herbaceous 
plants  always  select  the  strongest  por¬ 
tions  from  the  outside  of  the  clumps  for 
replanting,  in  this  way  maintaining  the 
vigor  of  the  stock.  To  obtain  the  best 
effect  from  a  border  it  must  really  be 
treated  as  a  mixed  border,  and  annuals 
and  biennials  must  he  admitted  as  well  as 
the  true  perennials.  Many  of  these  latter 
are  now  ready  for  transferring  to  their 
flowering  sites  after  having  wintered  in 
frames  or  nursery  beds.  Pansies,  forget- 
me-nots,  English  daisies,  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  biennial  for  the  purpose  mentioned, 
while  foxgloves,  pinks  and  Siberian  wall¬ 
flowers  also  belong  to  the  same  category. 

Hardy  annuals  should  be  sown  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  trees  open¬ 
ing  their  leaves  afford  a  reliable  indica¬ 
tion  as  to  when  this  can  be  done  with 
safety.  Larkspurs,  scabious,  Hunneman- 
nia,  and  a  host  of  other  well-known  gar¬ 
den  flowers  are  best  treated  in  this  way. 

Work  on  lawns  should  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  A  dressing  of  pulverized  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  will  do  much  towards  improving  the 
vitality  of  the  grasses.  If  very  carefully 
applied  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  fertilizer  for  lawns,  but  a  very  little 
of  this  powerful  stimulant  goes  a  long 
way  and  an  overdose  may  cause  serious 
(Continued  on  Page  463) 


“Satisfaction  for 
20  years” 


— writes  W.  C.  Nash,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 
“Crows  did  not  take  a  stalk  this 
season,”  reports  R.  O.  Miller,  Lucas, 
Iowa.  “Works  fine  in  the  com  planter. 
Impossible  to  get  2  grains  to  stick  to¬ 
gether,”  says  Eli  W.  Meyers,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

With  a  successful  record  of  over  20 
years  behind  it,  Stanley’s  Crow  Repel¬ 
lent  is  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow 
troubles.  Not  only  crows,  but  moles. 


0  saves 

^plantin'* 


squirrels  and  all  pests 
leave  your  cornfield  se¬ 
verely  alone,  if  you  treat 
your  seed  corn  with 
Stanley’s  Crow  Repel¬ 
lent  just  before  planting. 

Yet  it  is  not  poisonous. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed- 
corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Small  size 
can  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct.  “Money  Back”  guaran¬ 
tee.  Address  The  Cedar  Hill  Formulae 
Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Cona. 


Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


[This  is  no 
Place 
for 


-r^v 
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D  ouble  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

Avoid  costly  delays.  Use  Ospraymo,  the  sturdy  sprayer  that  has 
automatic  agitators,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge.  Brushes  on 
revolving  paddles  keep  suction  strainers  clean — prevent  cloggin» 
and  lost  time. 

They  are  built  to  stand  hard  bumps  and  jolts.  H.  P.  Miller  of 
Grantsville,  Md.,  writes:  “The  Ospraymo  potato  sprayer  I 
bought  io  years  ago  is  still  doing  good  work.”  John  Smith,  West- 
port,  Mass.,  says:  “Used  your  traction  sprayer  29  years  and  still 
using  it.”  J.  Le  Roy  King  of  Tully,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Union  Leader  has 
been  going  all  spring  and  has  performed 
wonderfully  well.” 

d  They  make  two  bushels  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  As  high  as  600  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre  is  possible  if  you 
Spray  with  our  Ospraymo  Leader. 

We  make  a  sprayer  for  every  need. 

High  Pressure  guaranteed.  Let  us  tell 
you  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  We 
have  been  world  leaders  for  48  years. 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog. 


The  Ospraymo  Way  is  the 
Right  Way  to  Spray 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 
Dept  2,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


Farm 


Riding  iModel 
Martini  30 


Ditcher— T  erracer— Grader 

IS  Model*— A  Martin  for  Every  Need 

I  —for  every  purse,  $37.60  up.  Cuts  ditches, 

I  cleans  ditches  open,  tile  or  irrigation.  Ter- 
I  races  to  conserve  moisture,  saves  top  soil, 

J  doubles  crops, throws  dirt  high  enough.  Roll- 
I  i  ng  coulters  front, rear.Timken  bearings.  Ride 
I  till  finished.  10  days  trial. Catalog  sent. 

|  Owen9boro  Ditcher  &  Grader 
[Co.,  Inc.,  Boj(34_ 

Owensboro 
Ky. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper:  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St..  Netv  York 


Garden  Tractor  cuts  costs! 


Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  does  better  work  than  a 
horse  .  .  .  more  work  and  better  work  than  several 
men  by  hand.  Let  it  do  all  your  gardening  jobs — 
light  plowing,  harrowing,  pulverizing,  planting, 
fertilizing,  cultivating,  weeding,  spraying.  See  how 
it  does  other  chores,  too — sawing  wood,  pumping 
water,  mowing,  running  the  smaller  home  and 
farm  machines.  It  certainly  cuts  your  overhead 
costs.  Send  the  coupon  NOW  for  full  information. 


s.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  38-J 
Makers  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  T00I3 
3425  N.  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  new  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  Catalog  and  your 
Time  Payment  Plan. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


City _ 

County _ _ _ State. 


Planet  Jr. 
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Kills  Em ! 


"Black  Leal  40"  is  the  great  outstanding  enemy 
of  insect  pests.  Kills  by  contact,  also  by  fumes.  If 
you  have  never  used  "Black  Leaf  40"  'it  will  be  to 
your  advantage  to  begin  doing  so. 

APHIS  .  .  .  LEAFKOPPER  .  .  .  TKRIPS 

Prelection  from  insect  damage  is  essential  if  you  expect  to  raise 
»  full,  profitable  crop  of  fruit,  vegetables  or  flowers.  For  over 
£0  years  "Black  Leaf  40"  has  been  accepted  as  the  growers  best 
defense  against  Aphis,  Leafhoppers,  Thrips  and  other  insects. 

For  Poultry  Lice 

sc  "Black  Leaf  40".  You  do  not  need  to  handle  the  birds. 
f/Peint"the  roosts  lightly  and  the  heat  from  the  birds' bodies 
gradually  releases  the  fumes  which  kill  the  lice. 

TO  KILL  MITES:  Spray  nests  and  inside  of  house 
with  “Black  Leaf  40”  according  to  directions. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it.  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation,  Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky.  7 


Black  Leaf  40 

JUST  "PAINT”  THE  ROOSTS 


1 

a 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


Why  do  experts  recommend 
home-mixing  oS 
Bordeaux  Mixture  ? 

All  leading  authorities,  who  have  made  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  and  investigations  agree  that  Bordeaux  Mixture,  should  be 
freshly  mixed  as  needed  from  Copper  Sulphate  and  Slaked  Lime. 

The  reason  is  three-fold: 

First — Rightly  mixed  and  freshly  made  Bordeaux  is  remarkably 
adhesive,  and  does  not  yield  readily  to  the  action  of  rains. 

Second — Fresh,  home  mixed  Bordeaux  is  just  heavy  enough  to  form 
the  necessary  protective  coat,  without  which  it  is  only  partially  effective. 

Third — The  all  important  factor,  copper  content,  can  be  best  safe¬ 
guarded  by  home  mixing. 

To  safeguard  the  purity  and  strength  of  your  Bordeaux  Mixture  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  oS  Quality — 99V2%  Pure 

Our  new  booklet  “Bordeaux  Mixture,  its  Preparation 
and  Use”  will  be  sent  Free  on  request.  Your  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  card  brings  it  promptly. 


: TRIANGLE  BRAND=A 


Edmonds9  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  liens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RERAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 


Agents  Wanted 

“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30 
to  $75  or  more  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Few  vacant  territories  in 
New  York  and  surrounding  territories.  Write 
today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY 
Dept.  F.  Columbus,  Indiana 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Fire  which  swept 
through  the  heart  of  the  business  section 
of  Granville,  N.  Y.,  March  25  destroyed 
seven  business  blocks  and  damaged  a 
number  of  other  buildings,  causing  a  loss 
estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Buildings  on 
botli  sides  of  Main  Street  were  razed. 

Motion  pictures  glorifying  gangsters 
and  gunmen  should  be  prohibited  by  the 
concerted  action  of  Federal  and  State 
government  because  they  are  “poisoning 
the  minds  of  the  youth  of  this  country,” 
Judge  William  II.  Smithers  said  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  March  28  in  Juvenile 
Court  after  four  boys,  from  seven  to  12 
years  old,  had  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing 
$500  in  merchandise  from  a  shop  on  the 
Boardwalk.  The  boys  were  sentenced  to 
indeterminate  terms  in  the  Juvenile  De¬ 
tention  Home. 

Six  Kiowa  County,  Colo.,  children  were 
frozen  to  death  March  27  when  the  school 
bus  in  . which  they  were  riding  was  stalled 
in.  a  blizzard  by  immense  snowdrifts  a  few 
miles  south,  of  Towner,  near  the  Colorado- 
Kansas  line.  Fifteen  other  children  suf¬ 
fered  frozen  arms,  feet,  and  faces.  The  15 
youngsters  probably  owe  their  lives  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  six  who  died.  The  latter 
shed  their  garments  to  protect  their 
schoolmates  during  the  86  hours  in  which 
they  waited .  trapped  by  the  blizzard  in 
their  bus.  Airplanes  were  used  for  ambu¬ 
lances  in  bringing  the  children  to  Towner 
from  the  home  of  the  rancher  who  discov¬ 
ered  the  tragedy.  The  body  of  the  bus 
driver,  Carl  Miller,  tvho  had  tried  to  get 
help,  was  found  by  the  rescuers  near  by. 

John  Paul  McKee,  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  a  member  of  the  freshman  class  of 
Williams  College,  was  killed  at  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  March  26  by  an  accidental 
electric  shock.  While  attempting  to  put 
up  a  x'adio  aerial  leading  into  his  dormi¬ 
tory  room  he  threw  his  antenna  over  a 
high  tension  wire.  Three  doctors  at  the 
college  dispensary  worked  for  some  time 
but  could  not  revive  him. 

Success  in  eliminating  gypsy  moth  in¬ 
festations  was  reported  by  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  March 
29.  Eleven  years  ago  as  much  as  $250,- 
000  of  the  State  and  Federal  funds  was 
spent  annually  to  combat  the  insect.  The 
sum  has  been  reduced  until  this  year 
only  $35,000  was  needed.  There  is  still 
danger  that  stray  infestations  might  de¬ 
velop  to  serious  proportions  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Somerville,  it  was  reported. 

Three  men  were  dead  and  several 
others  injured  March  29  as  a  result  of  a 
fire  which  destroyed  the  Florida  Hotel, 
a  small  structure  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
John  Duboise,  Northampton,  Mass.,  died 
of  injuries  suffered  when  he  jumped  from 
a  third-floor  window  and  landed*  on  his 
head.  Ed  Delaney,  whose  only  known  ad¬ 
dress  was  at  St.  John’s  Park,  died  of 
burns  and  injuries  received  in  leaping 
from  a  second-story  window.  The  third 
victim  was  unidentified. 

George  W.  Griffin,  former  treasurer  of 
the  L.  C.  Smith  and  Corona  Typewriters, 
Inc.,  pleaded  guilty  at  New  York  March 
I  29  to  using  the  mails  to  defraud  the  com- 
|  pauy  of  $192, S16  from  1927  to  1930  and 
was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  by  Federal  Judge  Alfred  C. 
Coxe.  He  was  arrested  on  November  6, 
1930.  Griffin’s  home  is  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
where  he  bred  German  police  dogs  on  an 
extensive  scale.  When  questioned  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  money  he  said 
that  it  had  all  gone  to  the  dogs,  the  ken¬ 
nel  experiment  having  been  a  failure  as 
a  paying  business. 

Knute  Roekne,  Notre  Dame  football 
coach,  and  seven  others,  were  killed 
March  81  when  a  ten-passenger  Trans¬ 
continental  &  Western  Airways  plane 
dived  into  a  pasture  in  the  Flint  Hills 
cattle  country  near  Bazaar  in  South¬ 
eastern  Kansas.  Besides  Ilockne  the  dead 
were:  Christen,  II.  .T.,  Chicago;  Happer, 
J.  H.,  Chicago ;  Miller,  W.  B.,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Goldthwaite,  Spencer  G.,  New 
York  City;  Robreche,  C.  A.,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. ;  Frye,  Robert,  pilot ;  Mathias, 
Jess,  pilot.  Witnesses  heard  the  drone 
of  the  motors  above  the  clouds,  heard 
them  sputter  and  stop  and  soon  saw  the 
big  craft  flash  down  through  the  cloud 
bank  with  a  trail  of  smoke  fluttering  out 
behind.  A  wing  «tore  loose  and  swirled 
away  like  a  failing  leaf,  to  land  half  a 
mile  from  where  the  plane  plowed  itself 
into  the  soft  earth  of  the  pasture  of  S. 
II.  Baker.  One  of  the  three  motors  was 
completely  buried  by  the  impact.  All  on 
board  the  plane  were  dead  when  witnesses 
arrived.  Four  bodies  were  thrown  clear, 
Baker  said.  lie  was  feeding  cattle  when 
he  heard  the  plane  strike  the  earth.  He 
telephoned  to  Cottonwood  Falls,  15  miles 
north,  for  ambulances. 

As  a  result  of  an  agreement  reached 
March  81  by  the  Republican  joint  con¬ 
ference  committee  of  the  Legislature,  New 
Jersey’s  poor  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  70  years  will  receive  relief  at  the  rate 
of  $1  a  day.  Details  of  the  plans  have 
not  yet  been  worked  out,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  create  a  fund  by  diverting  in¬ 
heritance  tax  money.  The  State  expects 
to  receive  about  $25,000,000  in  the  next 
year  or  so  from  the  Dorrance  estate  in 
Camden  and  part  of  this  money  will  he 
used  in  the  relief  plan.  Whether  the  hill 
to  be  introduced  will  make  the  relief  plan 
purely  a  State  project  or  will  provide 
for  re-organization  of  municipal  relief 
has  not  been  determined.  There  has  been 
strong  opposition  by  municipalities,  par¬ 
ticularly  Newark  and  Trenton,  to  the 
plan  to  set  up  county  welfare  hoards. 


Bernt  Balchen  and  the  two  men  with 
whom  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  find  traces  of  any  additional  survivors 
of  the  sealer  Viking  which  was  destroyed 
by  an  explosion  near  Horse  Island  off 
the  Newfoundland  coast  on  March  16, 
landed  at  Roosevelt  Field,  Long  Island, 
March  31  in  their  Sikorsky  amphibian 
plane  in  which  they  took  off  from  St. 
John’s,  N.  F.,  the  same  morning.  They 
found  no  trace  of  wreckage  or  survivors 
in  their  search. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Hoover, 
in  a  statement  March  26  to  the  corres¬ 
pondents  traveling  homeward  with  him 
after  his  visit  to  Porto  Rico  and  the 
\  irgin  Islands,  virtually  expressed  de¬ 
spair  of  putting  the  latter  American  pos¬ 
session  on  its  feet  economically,  but  he 
sounded  high  hopes  for  Porto  Rico.  The 
1  irgin  Islands  were  bought  from  Den¬ 
mark  during  the  second  Wilson  adminis¬ 
tration  at  a  time  when  it  was  feared 
Germany  was  seeking  a  submarine  base 
there.  Although  he  has  little  hope  for 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  although  he  is 
laying  up  the  naval  base  there,  Mr. 
Hoover  entertains  no  thought  whatever 
of  abandoning  them.  He  considers  that 
Porto  Rico  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
economic  revival  and  that  it  has  prog¬ 
ressed  magnificently  in  self-government, 
even  setting  an  example  for  American 
municipalities.  .  This  means  that  the 
,  nited  States  is  to  go  on  paying  more 
than  $500,000  annually  for  expenses  of 
government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  for 
the  assistance  of  their  population,  of 
which  92  per  cent  have  Negro  blood,  and 
t iitit  it  is  to  strive  gradually  to  reduce 
the  $7,000,000  annual  outlay  on  Porto 
Rico  as  the  islands  approach  economic 
independence. 

lhe  result  of  five  months  of  emergency 
immigration  restriction  through  Execu¬ 
tive  orders  was  made  public  at  the  White 
House  March  26  in  a  statement  showing 
a  reduction  of  86  per  cent  in  immigration 
below  the  quota  totals  permitted  by  lawx 
Immigration  from  the  non-quota  coun¬ 
tries  of  North  and  8011th  America  had 
been  reduced  in  the  same  striking  fashion. 
The  figures  for  Canada  have  been  cut  76 
per  cent  since  the  same  period  in  the  last 
normal  fiscal  year.  Mexican  immigration 
has  sustained  a  slash  of  95  per  cent. 

EARTHQUAKE  IN  NICARAGUA.— 
March  81  an  earthquake  destroyed  Ma¬ 
nagua,  tlie  capital  city  of  Nicaragua. 
Early  estimates  placed  the  dead  at  1.000, 
and  the  injured  many  more.  The  tremor 
lasted  only  six  seconds,  but  it  razed 
nearly  every  building  in  the  business 
district.  Eire  which  started  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  market  raged  through  the  section, 
completing  the  devastation.  Marines  were 
fighting  the  fire,  dynamiting  where  pos¬ 
sible  to  check  its  spread.  The  market  was 
crowded  with  women  and  children,  and  35 
of  them  were  burned  to  death  when  its 
walls  collapsed.  Martial  law  was  declared 
and  United  States  Marines  and  Nicarag¬ 
uan  National  Guardsmen  enforced  it. 
The  first  contingent  of  marines  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  leave  Managua  April  1  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  recently  announced 
withdrawal  plan,  but  because  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  the  order  for  embarkation  was  can¬ 
celled  and  the  marines  will  remain  to  aid. 
President  Hoover  had  no  sooner  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  disaster  at  Managua  than 
lie  took  personal  charge  of  relief  meas¬ 
ures.  Within  a  few  minutes  after  word 
came  that  the  Nicaraguan  capital  had 
been  destroyed  by  earthquake,  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  government  and  the 
American  Red  Cross  was  in  operation. 
The  number  of  Americans  in  the  earth¬ 
quake-stricken  area  of  Managua  and  its 
immediate  vicinity  was  estimated  by  of¬ 
ficials  as  more  than  900,  while  the  num¬ 
ber  in  all  Nicaragua  was  placed  at  more 
than  2,500. 


Fruits  for  Wet  Land 

I  have  about  four  acres  of  flat  land 
which,  is  wet  up  until  the  first  of  May. 
Then  it  is  just  moist  enough  all  Summer. 
I  had  corn  on  one  acre  last  year  and  I 
had  a  good  crop.  Could  I  raise  black 
raspberries  and  red  ones,  and  blackber¬ 
ries?  Would  strawberries  do  well  there? 
If  not,  what  can  I  raise  to  the  best 
advantage?  o.  M. 

There  is  no  fruit  that  can  be  grown 
profitably  on  wet  land.  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  that  fruit  crops  demand,  it 
is  good  drainage.  Many  orchardists  are 
just  now  waking  up  to  this  fact.  They 
are  just  finding  out  that  in  years  when 
prices  are  low,  the  crops  of  fruit  from 
poor  land  are  liabilities.  It  never  pays 
to  plant  on  poorly  drained  soil. 

Just  how  had  the  situation  is,  is  some¬ 
thing  that  you  will  have  to  decide  for 
yourself  since  you  know  the  local  con¬ 
ditions  best.  If  you  do  find,  however, 
that  the  land  is  fit  to  grow  fruit  plants, 
you  will  find  that  blackberries  will  stand 
more  moisture  than  either  the  black  rasp¬ 
berry  or  red  raspberry,  and  that  plums 
too  will  stand  quite  a  lot.  Cherries  on 
the  other  hand  will  stand  almost  no  ex¬ 
cess  water,  and  strawberries  are  not  fond 
of  it. 

It  would  seem  that  it  might  be  best 
to  put  questionable  land  of  this  kind  in¬ 
to  annual  crops  rather  than  into  those 
which  will  he  on  the  same  parcel  of  land 
year  after  year.  H.  B.  T. 


A  Man  Who  is  Deaf  Has  Many  Strange  Experiences 


Some  are  amusing  while  others  are  pathetic  and  some¬ 
times  even  tragic. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Collingwood  has  been  deaf  for  years  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  marveled  at  his  cheerful  disposition 
and  his  ability  to  lead  such  an  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  defective  hearing.  Mr.  Collingwood  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  new  book  that  gives  many  interesting  insights  into 
the  life  of  one  who  is  hard  of  hearing. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

It  tells  of  many  amusing  incidents  and  exciting  adventures 
that  the  writer  has  experienced  because  of  his  inability  to 
hear.  It  pictures  the  lonely  life  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
hear  the  voice  of  their  friends,  the  song  of  the  birds  or  the 
laughter  of  children.  It  explains  in  an  interesting  way, 
many  of  the  little  peculiarities  that  you  may  have  noticed 
about  the  deaf — the  fear  of  darkness,  the  sudden  outburst 
of  temper,  the  unreasonable  suspicions  and  curiosity,  etc. 
It  is  an  interesting  and  a  human  book — the  kind  of  a  story 
that  only  Mr.  Collingwood  can  write. 

The  book  contains  288  pages  and  is  beautifully  bound  in 
cloth.  The  price  is  only  $1.  Just  send  a  bill,  check  or 
money  order  today  and  the  book  will  go  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms. 
Poultrymen.  Gardners. Florists,  Nurs¬ 
eries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Suburbanites. 

MAKES  WORK  EASY 

Eliminates  band  push-hoe  work, 
weeding,  hoeing, and  the  one  horse 
cultivator.  Mows  lawns  or  cuts 
hay  and  weeds. 

BELT  JOBS 

Runs  power  ma¬ 
chinery.  pumps, 
grinders,  saws, 
wash  machines. 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows  Hay 
and  Lawns 

EASY  TERMS 

Our  installment  plan  makesiteasy  to 
own  a  Standard  NOW.  and  let  it  pay 
for  itself  with  labor  savings. 

3§  H.P.  Engine 

Gives  ample  Power 
for  thorough  work 
Rugged -reliable 

Walk  or  Ride 

Walking  or 
Riding  Equip. 

FREE 
CATALOG 

Write  Today, 
for  Illustrated 
Catalog  &  Easy 
Payment  Plan 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneanolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3262  Como  Ave.  2469  Chestnut  St. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

192  Cedar  St. 


s 
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Use  Hammond’s  Slug-Shot  ^ 
for  A11  Chewing  Insects  y- 

Kills  the  Bugs  without  Injury 
to  Plants 

Since  1S80.  Hammond's  Slug-Shot  has 
been  killing  Colorado  Potato  lleetle  and 
other  chewing  insects.  It  does  its  work 
quickly  and  thoroughly,  yet  without 
injury  to  the  plants. 

Dust  Slug-Shot  on  Garden  aud  Cul¬ 
tivated  Field  crops,  such  as  Cabbage, 
Beans,  etc. 

Hammond’s  Thrip  Juice 

is  a  contact  spray  for  sucking  insects. 
Effective  against  Potato  Aphis,  Cab¬ 
bage  Apnis.  Thrip.  Soft  Scale  and  certain 
other  insects  of  this  class. 

Hammond’s  Grape  Dusl 

for  the  prevention  of  mildew,  smut 
and  other  fungus  diseases  of  garden 
and  field  crops. 

Hammond's  Copper  Solution 

A  powerful  preventive  of  Rusts, 
Blights,  Mildews  and  other  fungus  dis¬ 
eases.  Successfully  used  for  30  years. 

Hammond’s  Insecticides  and  Fungi¬ 
cides  are  sold  everywhere  by  seedsmen. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
us  his  name.  Lit¬ 
erature  free. 

Hammond's  Paint  & 

Slug-Shot  Works 
Beacon,  New  York 


A  FRAME  $1Q 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  W000 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
stvles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  aud  Fordson 
Attachments  ami  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  ( 

Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  CataloK 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co 
I0(ij  33rJ  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis.Minn 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way — controlled  fire.  Ilauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  Krowth —seed  and 
atalk.  All  year  usefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park-. 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  etc 
Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co..  123  Tenth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


_ _  JH.P.  $71.60 

_  "other  Sizes  in  Proportion 

350,000  WITTE  Engines  in  World-Wide  Use 

saving  owners  labor  and  money.  Use  any  cheap 
I  fuel.  Magneto  Equipped.  Own  one  ®'ldr*\aVLp 
tor  every  purpose.  Send  for  Big  - 

WITTE  ENGINE 

4391  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAb  CITY,  MO. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


The  April  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  461) 
damage  by  burning  the  roots.  Unless  the 
growth  of  clover  is  desired  fertilizers  sup¬ 
plying  lime  should  be  avoided. 

New  lawns  may  he  sown  as  soon  as 
the  ground  and  weather  conditions  per¬ 
mit.  I  know  of  no  other  job  more  de¬ 
serving  of  thorough  ground  preparation 
than  the  making  of  a  lawn,  and  labor  ex¬ 
pended  intelligently  in  this  way  is  amply 
repaid  in  results.  A  lawn  should  be  an 
enduring  feature  in  the  garden.  Each 
season  we  take  away  much  substance  in 
the  way  of  grass  mowings  and  while  we 
add  to  the  food  reserves  by  top-dressing 
we  are  unable  to  improve  the  mechanical 
condition  in  this  way.  Make  sure  that 
the  drainage  is  such  that  water  will  not 
stagnate  at  any  season,  and  that  the  soil 
is  pleasantly  friable.  Fertilizer  and  ma¬ 
nure  added  to  the  soil  should  be  confined 
to  the  top  four  or  five  inches  for  the 
grasses  are  not  deep-rooting  subjects. 
Need  I  add  that  only  the  finest  procurable 
grass  seed  is  worth  sowing?  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  best  plan  to  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  a  reputable  dealer  the  choice  of  the 
actual  mixture,  after  describing  to  Min 
the  location  and  aspect  of  the  lawn  to  be. 

In  addition  to  the  making  of  new  lawns 
other  construction  jobs  can  he  got  under 
way  just  as  soon  as  practicable,  while  the 
planting  of  all  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  April.  I  write  all  deciduous  shrubs; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  a  notable  exception 
to  this  rule  is  found  in  the  Magnolias 
which  are  better  left  until  the  mouth  of 
May,  when  there  is  not  so  much  danger 
of  the  fleshy  roots  rotting  before  growth 
commences. 

Evergreens  may  also  be  moved  at  this 
time.  At  least  a  year  in  growth  .  is 
gained  by  taking  due  precautions  that  a 
good  ball  is  dug  with  the  tree  and  that 
holes  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate 
the  roots  without  cramping  are  prepared 
and  the  bottoms  loosened  up  in  advance 
of  planting  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  first 
batch  of  Gladiolus  conns  may  be  planted 
to  supply  an  early  cutting.  Spray  Del¬ 
phiniums  with  Bordeaux  mixture  at 
weekly  intervals  from  the  time  they  show 
above  ground.  Endeavor  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  work,  for  succeeding  weeks  but 
add  to  the  many  tasks  making  demands 
upon  the  gardener's  time.  Half-hardy 
annuals  of  all  kinds  should  be  sown  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  month  either  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  the  cold  frame.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  sow  these  too  early. 
When  planting  out  time  arrives  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  plants  which  could  have  re¬ 
mained  another  week  or  two  in  the  fiats 
without  hurting  than  to  have  plants 
which  should  have  been  planted  out  a 
week  previously.  Early  batches  of  an¬ 
nuals  will  now  be  ready  for  pricking  off 
in  flats  or  frames.  A  distance  of  two 
inches  between  plants,  will  be  sufficient. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  inserted  now  in  the  sand 
bench,  while  earlier  struck  stuff  should  be 
potted  on  when  rooted.  Other  green¬ 
house  plants  to  be  treated  in  a  similar 
way  include  Erlangeas,  Buddleias  and 
Stevias,  all  for  Winter  flowering. 

Christmas  Begonias  may  now  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  cuttings,  and  plants  raised 
from  leaves  rooted  earlier  require  potting 
on  in  a  very  light  compost  containing  an 
abundance  of  leaf  mold.  Many  growers 
believe  that  the  best  plants  are  raised 
from  single  leaf  cuttings  but  I  have  never 
observed  any  superiority  these  plants 
show  over  plants  struck  from  ordinary 
stem-cuttings,  although  grown  side  by 
side  under  identical  conditions.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  stem-cuttings  are  surer  and 
less  trouble  to  root  than  are  the  Jeaf-eut- 
tings. 

The  routine  work  of  watering,  venti¬ 
lating,  spraying,  attending  to  the  heat¬ 
ing  system,  etc.,  requires  most  careful  at¬ 
tention  at  this  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  present  month 
is  a  good  time  to  attend  to  the  repotting 
of  house  plants,  taking  care  to  use  a 
sweet  compost  and  not  to  use  pots  of  too 
large  a  size.  Small  moves  are  best.  The 
plants  will  not  take  quite  so  much  wafer 
until  they  root  through  into  the  new  com¬ 
post.  Use  judgment  in  this  connection. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Dahlia,  by  Lawrence  IC  Pea¬ 
cock.  The  author  of  this  book  has  been 
growing  Dahlias  for  more  than  40  years; 
lie  is  widely  known  for  his  commercial 
success,  and  is  able  to  give  us  sound  ad¬ 
vice  on  his  chosen  subject.  In  addition 
to  cultural  information,  treatment  of  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases,  and  storing  of  the 
roots,  he  gives  a  well-considered  list  of 
varieties,  in  the  various  classes,  that  will 
be  especially  helpful.  Published  by  the 
Orange  .Tudd  Co.,  New  York  ;  124  pages, 
well  indexed  and  freely  illustrated;  price 
$1.25. 

Principles  of  Clothing  Selection. 
by  Helen  Goodrich  Buttrick.  A  revised 
edition  of  a  useful  textbook  for  high- 
school  courses  in  clothing  and  costume 
design.  Although  designed  primarily  for 
school  use,  this  book  will  be  found  help¬ 
ful  to  any  woman  who  seeks  to  learn  the 
underlying  principles  of  taste  in  dress. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
Now  York ;  211  pages,  illustrated ;  price 
$1.00 


Two  cents 
a  bushel 

now  pays  for 
potato  treatment 


seed 


Above:  3  sack s 
more  potatoes 
from  the  same 
size  plot  with  new 
seed  treatment! 


Now  seed  potato  treatment  will 
bring  you  more  profit  than  ever 
before!  Improved  Semesan  Bel— 
the  new  quick  dip — has  cut  treat¬ 
ing  costs  to  the  bone.  Costs  only 
l^c  to  3c  per  bushel  of  seed — 
one-fourth  what  it  cost  last 
year!  And  so  quickly  applied  that 
one  man  alone  can  treat  from  300 
to  400  bushels  of  seed  per  day! 

Dip,  then  Plant! 

Say  good-bye  to  “two-hour”  soak¬ 
ing!  Just  dip  your  seed  in  Im¬ 
proved  Semesan  Bel — and  plant. 
It  protects  seed  pieces  against 
rotting.  It  controls  seed-borne 
scab  and  Rhizoctonia  fully  as  well 
as  formaldehyde  and  corrosive 
sublimate  soak  methods.  And  in 
time  and  labor,  it  costs  you  far 
less  than  either  of  these  mussy, 
old-fashioned  seed  potato  treat¬ 
ments! 

Yields  increased  13  to  20% 
Sixty-two  miles  of  test  rows  in  18 


different  states  have  proved  that 
this  new  Semesan  Bel  is  in  every 
way  a  better  seed  treatment. 
Many  tests  by  practical  growers 
have  resulted  in  yield  increases 
ranging  from  13%  to  20%.  One 
grower  writes:  “In  1930  we  had 
the  best  yield  we  have  ever  had, 
and  I  lay  it  entirely  to  Improved 
Semesan  Bel.” 

Treat  certified  seed 

For  full  crop  protection  treat  all 
seed  with  Improved  Semesan  Bel, 
One  pound  treats  70  to  80  bushels, 
for  as  little  as  lj^c  per  bushel. 
Even  when  purchased  in  very 
small  quantities,  its  cost  does  not 
exceed  3c  per  bushel.  Ask  dealer 
for  free  pamphlet,  or  mail  a  post¬ 
card  now  to  The  Bayer-Semesan 
Company,  Inc.,  Department  67, 
105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Semesan  Bel 


RE!G  .  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF  . 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 

CERES  AN  for  seed  grains  and  cotton;  SEMESAN  JR. 
for  seed  corn;  SEMESAN  for  Powers  and  vegetables 

YOU  NEED  SEED  TREATMENT  — THIS  YEAR  MORE  THAN  EVER! 


FARQUHAR 

“ALL-STEEL” 

THRESHERS 

Strong,  rigid,  steel  frame;  high  separat¬ 
ing  grate;  counter  balanced  straw  rack 
and  grain  pan;  quiver  shaking  shoe; 
perfect  running  balance;  large  separating  capacity;  cylinder  with  superior 
threshing  surface;  easy  running,  quickly  moved  over  rough  and  hilly  roads 
and  guaranteed  to  do  a  fast  clean  job  of  threshing  any  kind  of  grain. 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  Bulletin  No.  529.  This  Thresher  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  Bean  Thresher. 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Sawmills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Iron  Age  Potato  Machinery. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  530  York,  Pa. 


Sizes  22  x  36;  28  x  48 


When  you  ’write  advertisers  mention  The  R,  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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WH  EAT  is 

NITRATE  HUNGRY 

NOW! 

TOP-DRESS  IT  WITH  CHILEAN 


Wheat  at  left  fertilized  with  200  lbs.  Chilean  Nitrate  per  acre — yield  33  bu.  per 
acre.  Wheat  at  right  received  no  fertilizei — yield  19.2  bu.  per  acre.  Top  dressing 
with  Chilean  Nitrate  often  doubles  the  yield  of  wheat. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  you  can  do  more  for  your  wheat 
crop  than  at  any  other  time.  Top-dress  it  with  Chilean  Nitrate 
of  Soda.  This  natural  nitrate  fertilizer  supplies  quick-acting 
nitrogen  in  its  most  efficient  form  just  when  the  plants  begin 
to  grow  and  need  the  extra  strength.  It  brings  the  crop 
through  bad  weather,  then  carries  it  through  to  a  big  yield 
of  high  protein  wheat  —  the  kind  of  yield  that  makes  you 
real  money. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  best  investment,  you  can  make  this 
year  . . .  makes  so  many  extra  bushels  that  you  make  a  profit 
in  spite  of  low  prices. 

It’s  NATURAL  —  that’s  why 

Chilean  is  the  natural  nitrate,  mined  and  refined  in  Chile  by 
American  capital  and  brought  to  our  shores  by  American 
ships.  Because  of  its  natural  origin  it  contains  those  so-called 
“impurities,”  Iodine,  Boron,  Magnesium,  Potassium  and  Cal¬ 
cium,  each  of  which  is  plant  food  in  itself.  Chilean  is  the 
super-nitrate  because  it  is  Nitrogen  PLUS! 

See  your  fertilizer  dealer.  Ask  for  Chilean  and  insist  that  you 
get  Chilean.  Two  kinds . . .  Original  Chilean  (Crystals)  and 
Champion  Brand  (the  pellet  nitrate).  Both  are  Chilean, 
packed  in  100  lb.  bags  for  your  greater  convenience  and  sold 
at  a  low  price  for  your  greater  economy.  Place  your  order  now. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  for  literature  or  information,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  H-20 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  acting  through  its  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  has  approved  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  I  nited  .States  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  resolution  pledging  its 
support  to  the  so-called  export  police  plan 
of  that  department.  This  urges  the  apple 
industry  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  steam¬ 
ship  companies  to  co-operate  with  the 
plan  whereby  only  apples  tit  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  will  .be  sent  abroad.  The  same 
idea  was  followed  last  year.  A  gentle¬ 
man's  agreement  was  made  with  the 
steamship  companies  that  the  latter 
would  accept  only  apples  complying  with 
the  foreign .  restrictions.  Some  of  the 
steamship  lines  were  receiving  no  busi¬ 
ness,  and,  to  encourage  shipments,  took 
anything  looking  like  an  apple.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  embargoes  by  Great  Britain, 
Poland,  Spain,  Peru,  -the  Argentine.  Even 
more  drastic  measures  are  promised  by 
Germany  and  other  countries  if  some 
steps  are  not  taken  to  insure  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  apples  complying  with  ordinary 
common-sense  regulations.  If  the  apple 
industry  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  steamship  companies  will  not  co¬ 
operate  to  .prevent  the  exporting  of  apples 
failing  to  meet  foreign  standards,  the 
foreign  countries  will  take  excellent  pre¬ 
cautions  to  protect  themselves  and  the 
export  trade  in  apples,  so  profitable  this 
past  year,  will  become  but  a  memory. 

The  inspection  rate  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  association  has  secured  a 
concession  from  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  which  will  make 
the  use  of  the  State-Federal  inspection 
service  somewhat  cheaper  to  the  grower 
using  it,  especially  if  he  be  shipping  but 
a  few  cars.  The  State  now  will  assume 
the  former  seven  cents  a  mile  charge  on 
the  inspector’s  transportation  to  the 
scene  of  inspection  and  return.  The  other 
costs  will  remain  exactly  the  same,  with 
fees  of  $S  per  day  plus  $1  per  car  for 
the  certificate  for  the  larger  packing¬ 
houses  or  growers,  or  .$5  per  car,  includ¬ 
ing  $1  for  the  inspection  certificate  from 
the  Federal  government,  for  single  car 
jobs.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  McSpar- 
ran  ruled  that  the  inspection  service 
should  be  self-supporting  so  that  the 
rates  were  maintained,  but  allowed  the 
assumption  of  the  mileage  fee  by  his 
department. 

How  many  “bud  sports,”  like  these  of 
Delicious  and  Stayman,  are  now  receiv¬ 
ing  some  commercial  attention?  J.  T. 
Bregger.  Extension  Horticulturist,  Pull¬ 
man,  Washington,  gave  a.  talk  on  that 
subject  in  February  before  the  Idaho 
State  Horticultural  Association.  Mr. 
Bregger  stated  that  there  were  over  125 
distinct  bud  mutations  or  sports  now 
being  grown  in  a  more  or  less  commer¬ 
cial  way,  these  were  distributed  through 
more  than  20  different  varieties,  includ¬ 
ing  Delicious,  Winesap,  Rome,  Jonathan, 
Gravenstein,  Duchess,  Spy,  Baldwin  and 
others.  The  largest  number  of  sports 
from  any  one  variety  is  from  Delicious, 
there  being  35  distinct  strains  that  are 
being  recognized  as  improvements.  Breg¬ 
ger  added  that  much  work  was  being  done 
throughout  the  country  along  this  line 
in  connection  with  the  improvement  of 
our  present  commercial  varieties,  some  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  quality  of  our  commercial 
sorts  was  deteriorating. 

Back  again  to  some  of  the  older  liter¬ 
ature  of  fruit  growing;  this  time  it  is 
1842,  the  month  is  October  and  the 
source  is  llovey’s  Magazine  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  One  John  Porter,  Esq.,  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  tells  of  how  lye  had 
learned  by  personally  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  to  keep  the  wingless  female  canker- 
worm  moths  from  climbing  up  his  apple 
trees  to  lay  their  eggs,  lie  discovered  a 
method  still  used  to  some  extent — the  use 
of  bands  of  cotton  as  an  effective  mechan¬ 
ical  barrier.  Mr.  Porter  used  the  cotton 
in  a  square  tarred  wood  box  built  around 
each  tree,  which  is  a  little  different  from 
present  methods.  It  worked  beautifully, 
as  he  says,  "I  have  tried  this  two  years 
in  succession,  and  I  have  not  had  a  worm 
on  trees,  which,  for  several  years  pre¬ 
vious,  had  been  entirely  denuded  by  this 
enemy  of  the  apple  trees.”  Another  item, 
“Mr.  Phinney  saved  some  of  his  trees  a 
few  years  since,  by  a  process  which  is 
worth  recording.  They  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  girdled  near  the  ground  in  the 
Winter  by  the  mice,  who  had  eaten  the 
bark  round  to  a  width  of  two  or  three 
inches  or  more.  By  cutting  scions,  and 
inserting  the  ends  of  several  of  them  in 
the  Spring  round  the  tree,  under  the  bark, 
above  and  below  the  injury,  so  as  to  form 
a  communication  for  the  sap,  the  injured 
parts  have  begun  to  grow  together,  the 
whole  wound  may  ultimately  be  covered, 
and  the  tree  live  and  flourish.  To  most 
persons,  after  the  injury  their  situation 
would  have  seemed  desperate.” 

New  Jersey,  in  the  person  of  State 
Senator  Emmor  Roberts,  is  not  the  only 
State  possessing  a  flying  horticultural 
public  man.  Pennsylvania  has  Represen¬ 
tative  .T.  R.  Ziesenlieim.  formerly  of  the 
Air  Service  in  the  World  War,  who 
grows  fruit  and  other  farm  crops  at  home 
in  Erie  County,  and  then  flies  to  Har¬ 
risburg  when  the  Legislature  is  in  ses¬ 
sion.  He  is  also  a  “Master  Farmer,”  and 
a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

In  a  recent  radio  program  of  Lowell 
Thomas,  speaking  for  The  Literary 
!  Digest,  mention  was  made  of  the  fact 


that  some  Mexican  peasants  were  beating 
their  trees  with  leather  lashes  because 
they  did  not  fruit  properly  last  year.  If 
the  peasants  selected  the  right  time  of 
year  to  do  the  beating,  the  effect  might 
be  the  same  as  ringing  apple  trees  to 
start  them  to  bearing.  Provided  such  a 
beating  did  work  out  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  with  whatever  sort  of  fruit  trees  they 
were,  the  beating  would  affect  the  next 
year’s  crop,  not  that  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  and  would  have  to  be  done  about  the 
time  that  fruit  buds  were  forming  for 
that  next  year’s  crop.  The  Chinese  are 
said  to  have  adopted  somewhat  the  same 
procedure  in  beating  the  devils  of  un¬ 
fruitfulness  out  of  certain  of  their  trees; 
this  has  acted  in  a  similar  manner,  for 
when  properly  timed  and  administered, 
the  trees  came  back  into  bearing.  Some 
of  our  own  farmers  have  been  known  to 
drive  a  handful  of  nails  in  bands  around 
the  •trunks  of  their  apple  trees,  since  the 
trees  were  unfruitful  and  supposedly 
“needed  iron.”  This  also  has  lead  to  fruit¬ 
ing  the  next  year.  Backyard  orchardists 
may  forget  to  remove  the  wire  variety 
labels  of  the  nursery,  this  can  also  make 
a  tree  get  to  work  long  before  it  should. 

B.  H.  SUDDS. 


Novelties  in  Vegetables 
and  Flowers 

On  looking  over  a  few  of  the  catalogs, 
there  are  some  really  good  things  that 
have  not  been  grown  as  much  as  they 
deserve.  In  beans  Golden  Carmine  Wax 
seems  to  be  a  superior  variety  of  fine 
flavor  and  very  tender.  In  the  bush  Lima 
class  there  are  two  varieties  quite  similar, 
and  it  will  probably  pay  the  grower  best 
to  plant  both,  as  the  flowers  are  more  apt 
to  be  better  fertilized  with  pollen  than 
if  only,  one  is  planted.  Among  beets 
Alpha  is  probably  one  of  the  best  for 
home  use,  being  of  good  quality  and 
tender  flesh.  The  new  carrot  Touchon  of 
foreign  production  seems  to  be  a  good 
variety  and  very  early.  Golden  Plume 
celery  still  seems  to  hold  the  fort  as  a 
reliable  variety,  and  the  Golden  Bantam 
among  all  the  different  vareties  of  corn 
for  quality  and  earliness.  Thos.  Laxton 
still  seem  to  be  of  the  best  quality  early 
peas,  while  Prince  Edward  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  giants  of  the  wrinkled  marrows. 
Dwarf  Champion  and  Marglobe  seem  to 
hold  their  own  as  two  of  the  best  tomatoes 
for  general  use.  Cocozelle  squash,  an  Ita¬ 
lian  variety,  while  not  new,  still  holds  its 
own  for  flavor  and  quality,  but  the  bush 
variety  seems  to  give  better  results  than 
those  with  large  vines.  Pimiento  or  sweet 
salad  pepper  is  worth  trying  by  those 
partial  to  a  delicate  flavor,  and  is  rather 
earlier  than  the  larger  sorts.  For  a  very 
early  cabbage  the  prize  Jersey  Wakefield 
still  holds  the  fort  for  quality,  and  the 
Early  Snowball  still  the  best  early  cauli¬ 
flower.  Scarlet  Globe  and  the  White 
Icicle  are  among  the  best  early  radishes, 
and  are  of  first  quality.  If  any  reader 
wishes  an  extremely  hard-headed  cabbage 
let  him  try  the  well  known  Winningstadt 
and  he  will  probably  have  the  surest  and 
the  hardest  headed  of  all  cabbages. 

Among  the  new  things  offered  this 
season  in  Asters  is  Salmon  Gold,  and  it 
is  not  only  claimed  to  be  a  new  color  but 
an  extra  good  keeper  as  a  cut  flower.  Not 
having,  tried  it  I  cannot  vouch  for  it, 
but  if.  it  comes  up  to  its  claims  it  should 
be  quite  an  acquisition  in  the  flower  line. 
Montana  White  snapdragon  is  claimed  to 
be  an  extra  good  variety  and  would  no 
doubt  be  fine  for  cutting  for  bouquets. 
Dimorphotheca  ringens  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  new  in.  color  and  habit,  and  should 
be  pure  white  with  a  ring  of  delicate 
blue  around  the  center  of  its  daisy-like 
flower.  Petunia  Enchantress  claims  to 
have  a  more  pleasant  fragrance  than  the 
older  sorts,  and  if  so  should  prove  a 
good  thing.  Wallflower  Express  is  said 
to  come  into  bloom  very  early  and  pro¬ 
duce  good  sweet-scented  flowers  of  a 
brown  and  yellow  shade  of  color.  Lark¬ 
spur  Los.  Angeles  of  a  deep  shade  of 
salmon  pink  is  said  to  show  up  particu¬ 
larly  well  by  artificial  light.  The  Wivels- 
field  Sweet  William  seems  to  be  a  new 
and  also  an  improved  variety  and  comes 
in  a  variety  of  colors.  Calendula  Radio 
is  said  to  have  tubular  pointed  petals  and 
quite  different  to  the  usual  types,  but 
nothing  is  said  about  the  color  and  some 
of  these^  colors  are  not  always  pleasing. 
Aster  Venus  is  apparently  one  of  the 
double  colored  sorts  but  is  claimed  to  be 
good  as  a  cut  flower  and  also  as  a  good 
keeper.  Angelonia  grandiflora,  while 
strictly  ,  a  perennial,  will  flower  the  first 
season  if  started  early  and  might  possibly 
prove  valuable  as  a  pot  plant  for  selling. 

H.  \V.  HADES. 


Perennials  Along  Pasture  Stream 

Perennials  along  a  stream  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  may  not  be  a  success  if  the  land  is 
over-pastured.  However,  one  can  try  cat¬ 
tails  and  calamus  for  the  wet  places, 
while  some  of  the  Irises  may  be  tried 
in  the  less  moist  spots.  On  higher  banks 
Yucca,  goldenrod  and  purple  Asters  and 
perhaps  some  other  native  wild  flowers 
that  are  not  relished  by  stock,  yet  are 
not  poisonous.  Spearmint  and  peppermint 
may  be  used  also.  Some  of  the  thornier 
roses  such  as  the  wild  prairie  rose  and 
the  hundred-leaf,  may  be  useful. 

Ohio.  W,  E,  DUCKWEED. 
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McIntosh  Apple  Leads 
in  Vermont 

The  McIntosh  apple  of  superior  grade 
retains  the  highest  price  to  the  grower, 
says  M.  B.  Cummings,  Professor  of  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
who  has  the  figures  for  an  eight-year 
period.  No  statement  like  this  would  have 
any  sustaining  interest  except  as  based 
on  figures  for  a  series  of  years.  But  such 
are  the  facts,  as  shown  by  the  study  of 
the  Vermont  Apple  Committee,  which  has 
secured  the  data  for  the  Rural  Life  Com¬ 
mission  which  is  now  summarizing  its 
findings  which  were  extended  over  a  two- 
year  period. 

The  A^ermont  Committee  on  the  Apple 
Outlook,  is  composed  of  Hon.  E.  H.  West, 
of  Dorset,  chairman,  extensive  orchardist, 
and  a  member  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  State ;  Professor  M.  B. 
Cummings,  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
and  secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  executive  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  successful  fruit  growers,  are  W. 
A.  Stalker,  of  Shoreham  ;  E.  L.  Wright, 
of  Middlebury;  S.  E.  Harwood,  of  Ben¬ 
nington  ;  R.  R.  MacRae,  of  Castleton ; 
J.  W.  Collins,  of  Westminster;  and  E. 
E.  Hill,  of  South  Hero. 

Of  special  interest  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  is  the  price  range  of  Vermont 
grown  McIntosh,  which  is  the  leading  va¬ 
riety  in  the  State,  and  the  one  kind  in 


eight  years  that  has  brought  the  highest 
price  in  the  New  York  City  market.  The 
returns  for  the  last  two  years  have 
sagged  appreciably,  and  the  high  figures 
of  recent  years  may  never  come  again ; 
but  what  has  happened  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  may  be  occasionally  re¬ 
peated  in  years  of  a  short  crop,  or  at  a 
time  of  general  prosperity. 

The  chart  shows  the  weighted  average 
price  from  1921  to  1930,  and  gives  the 
full  range  in  price  for  the  best  and  the 
second  grades  of  apples.  The  peak  came 
in  1921,  as  shown  on  the  graph.  The 
nadir  came  in  1924  and  1930,  when  the 
first  grade  brought  respectively  $9.75  and 
$7  per  barrel.  The  second  grade  showed 
a  price  range  from  $8.40  in  1921.  down 
to  $7  in  1925,  then  up  to  $8  in  1927,  and 
finally  down  to  $5  in  1930. 

The  chart  is  based  on  the  weighted 
average  price  per  barrel  received  for  Mc¬ 
Intosh  only,  in  New  York  City,  by  two 
extensive  growers  in  southern  Vermont. 
Both  men  have  hill  town  orchards,  one  in 
western  Vermont  on  land  which  is  1,S00 
feet  above  the  sea,  (E.  H.  West,  of 
Dorset)  ;  the  other  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State  (Geo.  A.  Dascomb,  of 
Westminster) ,  on  a  hillside  area,  well 
back  from  the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 
The  annual  average  crop  of  these  two 
orchards  was  4,00G  barrels  of  apples, 
which  represented  very  well  the  grade  for 
the  whole  State.  The  lesson  from  these 
two  cases  seems  clear,  and  is  this :  Choose 
a  variety  of  superior  quality  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate. 
Then  grow  it,  superbly  well. 


Seaweed  as  Fertilizer 

Referring  to  question  as  to  whether  it 
is  possible  to  use  fresh  seaweed  in  a 
hotbed,  if  it  is  meant  for  heat,  I  think 
the  results  would  be  nil.  If  for  fertilizer 
the  results  would  be  far  greater  from  its 
being  put  in  a  compact  heap.  Like  all 
other  organic  matter  seaweed  is  better 
rotted.  As  to  whether  seaweed  is  used 
in  truck  or  extensive  gardening,  not  to 
any  great  extent,  only  by  a  few.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  this  locality,  our  experience,  over 


a  period  of  14  years,  is  quite  satisfactory. 
For  potatoes  it  is  very  good. 

There  are  several  kinds  and  some  are 
better  than  others.  Rock  weed  is  the 
best,  grown  on  the  rocks.  Cape  Ann 
kelp  is  next,  a  short  young  growth  of 
kelp.  Ribbon  kelp  also  grows  on  peb¬ 
bles  or  rocks.  Moss  and  other  growth, 
eelgrass  is  not  of  any  great  value  but  is 
good  mixed  with  the  others. 

We  give  the  land  a  generous  portion, 
all  that  can  be  plowed  under  with  ease. 
Sweet  corn  has  a  better  taste,  some  think. 
All  crops  show  where  it  is  used.  It  may 
be  a  little  acid  for  melons,  but  we  have 
grown  nice  melons  on  it  and  expect  to 
have  some  this  year.  e.  w.  k. 

Connecticut. 


Does  Not  Like  Snakes 

I  agree  entirely  with  Elsworth  Fay, 
in  his  desire  that  all  snakes  should  be 
killed.  The  toads  they  eat  are  worth 
much  more  to  the  farmer  as  insect  des¬ 
troyers  than  the  snakes  themselves.  The 
black  snake,  which  kills  field  mice  is 
useful,  yet  it  eats  birds  and  small  chicks 
and  should  be  killed. 

If  you  spare  all  other  snakes,  by  all 
means.;  kill  the  water  snake.  It  is  ter¬ 
ribly  destructive,  living  entirely  on  fish 
and  frogs.  To  trap  it,  take  an  eel  pot 
or  minnow  trap,  having  a  funnel-shaped 
entrance,  place  in  shallow  water,  with 
the  entrance  just  out  of  water,  push  a 


frog  in  for  bait.  When  caught  stuff  a 
rag  in  the  entrance,  and  drown  the  snake 
in  deep  water  which  takes  some  time. 
Chop  off  its  head  to  make  sure.  In  New 
Jersey,  instead  of  protecting  foxes,  we 
pay  a  bounty  for  killing  them.  Instead  of 
protecting  fish  hawks,  a  bounty  should 
also  be  paid  for  their  destruction.  They 
kill  too  many  fish.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
protecting  our  pests  ! 

Can  any  laws  be  imagined,  so  thorough¬ 
ly,  so  completely  idiotic,  as  the  laws 
protecting  minks,  otters,  and  fish  hawks, 
after  the  fish  commission,  and  the  several 
states  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  propagation  of  food  fish? 

Laws  should  be  made  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  If  so,  the 
rights  of  our  millions  of  farmers,  gunners, 
fishermen,  and  fish  raisers,  should  be 
considered,  rather  than  the  wishes  of 
the  very  few,  who  would  like  to  witness 
the  way  of  a  hawk  in  the  air,  or  perhaps 
the  way  of  a  mink  in  the  henhouse !  My 
neighbor  lost  all  his  chickens  by  minks, 
which  carefully  hid  away  the  carcasses 
to  rot  and  waste.  All  our  protected  pests 
kill  and  waste  many  more  than  they 
can  eat. 

We  have  laws  for  the  protection  of 
fish,  during  their  spawning  seasons,  laws 
fixing  a  size  limit,  and  a  daily  bag  limit ; 
yet  our  protected  pests  can  take  all  they 
want  at  any  time.  Why  should  I  observe 
these  laws,  if  the  fish  so  saved  are  only 
to  be  killed  and  wasted  by  worse  than 
useless  vermin? 

New  Jersey.  william  \v.  FOUST. 


Indian  Wheat 

Where  can  I  get  Indian  wheat  seed? 
It  looks  like  buckwheat,  but  is  not.  I 
want  to  try  some  of  it.  G.  j.  j. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

This  grain  is  of  the  buckwheat  family 
(Fagopyrum  Tataricum),  but  the  ker¬ 
nels  are  smaller.  We  have  not  seen  it 
offered  commercially  of  late  years.  In¬ 
formation  from  readers  will  be  welcome. 


Chart  Showing  Average  Prices  of  Vermont  McIntosh  Apples 


Try  this  NEW 


and  CHEAPERwayto  get 

good  farm  drainage  I 


Let  DYNAMITE  dig  your 
ditches  for  you . . .  it’s  easier, 
quicker  and  costs  very  little  l 


ANY  FARMERS 


from  north- 
A-VJL  ern  Wisconsin  to  southern  Texas 
.  .  .  have  secured  excellent  drainage  and 
considerably  improved  their  farms  in 
recent  years  by  a  new  and  efficient 
method. 


DYNAMITE  has  been  digging  ditches 
for  them!  This  able  “farm  hand”  has 
come  along  to  take  the  drudgery  out  of 
farm  work  ...  to  cut  days  off  the 
working  time  of  the  job  .  .  .  and  to  build 
better  ditches  at  less  cost! 


The  dynamite  most  popular  with  farmers 
is  du  Pont  Ditching  Dynamite.  This 
explosive  .  .  .  made  especially  for  all 
kinds  of  drainage  work  in  wet  soil.  .  .  has 
proved  its  ability  time  and  time  again  to 
do  the  right  kind  of  a  drainage  job. 

Du  Pont  Ditching  Dynamite  blasts  a 
ditch  3  feet  wide  or  10  feet  wide  with 
equal  effectiveness.  You  can  use  it  to 
straighten  stream  channels  ...  to  clean 
out  old  ditches  .  .  .  and  to  blow  out 
water  “tanks”  or  reservoirs!  It  is  low 
freezing,  requires  but  one  primed  car¬ 
tridge  to  explode  all  charges,  can  be 
loaded  in  water  and  is  uniform  in  quality. 
The  explosion  distributes  the  soil  evenly 
.  .  leaves  no  piled-up  spoil  banks  on 
the  sides. 


(ABOVE)  Top  picture 
shows  field  in  which  a 
good  drainage  ditch  was 
badly  needed.  Lower 
picture  shows  wide, 
clean  ditch  made  with 
du  Pont  Ditching 
Dynamite. 


Look  over  your  farm.  If  there  is  drainage 
work  to  be  done,  remember  that  du  Pont 
Ditching  Dynamite  is  the  most  effective 
explosive  you  can  use.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it,  and  the  necessary  caps  and  fuse. 
Look  for  the  du  Pont  oval  on  case  and 
cartridge  .  .  .  your  assurance  you  are 
getting  du  Pont  Ditching  Dynamite. 


HOLE 

making 


(LEFT)  Series  of  dia¬ 
grams  showing  how  ex¬ 
plosives  are  used  for 
ditching. 


Let  us  send  you  free  copy  of  our  booklet, 
“Ditching  with  Dynamite,”  which  gives 
in  detail  methods  of  using  dynamite. 
Write  for  it  today! 


DITCHING  DYNAMITE 


Send  coupon  for  illustrated  booklet 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  8s  CO.,  INC. 

Agricultural  Extension  Section,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

( Please  mail  coupon  or  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office) 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  420  Lexington  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1912  Clark  Building 

Please  send  “DITCHING  WITH  DYNAMITE”  booklet  to: 


j  NAME  . . . .  . 

*  (Please  print  plainly) 

'  PLACE .  . . .  . . STATE  . . 

^  I  may  use  dynamite  for:  □  Blasting  Ditches  □  Cleaning  Out  Old  Ditches 
|  □  Straightening  Stream  Channels  □  Blasting  Water  Holes 
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-A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Ten  Weeks  for  Ten  Cents 

ANY  of  onr  friends  like  to  interest  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  in  this  paper.  Jt  helps,  and 
to  encourage  it  we  accept  new  subscriptions,  10 
weeks  for  10  cents,  and  stop  it  promptly  if  not  re¬ 
newed.  We  always  appreciate  this  friendly  service. 

* 

HE  R.  N.-lr.  is  represented  in  country  districts 
by  responsible  men  who  will  gladly  show  their 
authority  to  receive  subscriptions  for  it.  Many  of 
them  have  been  in  the  same  territory  for  years  and 
often  report  the  cordial  welcome  they  receive  at  the 
homes  of  friends  of  the  paper.  They  are  always 
grateful  and  we  always  appreciate  these  courtesies 
as  a  personal  favor  to  ourselves.  We  sometimes 
have  vacancies  for  responsible  men  who  know  how 
to  sell  a  good  product  on  its  merits  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  as  salesmen. 

* 

CCORDING  to  the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board,  the  cost  of  government  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  year  3928  was  $12,690,000,000.  This  was 
Ihe  total  for  national,  State  and  local  governments. 
This  is  an  average  of  $500  for  every  family  in  the 
country.  It  is  three  times  the  cost  of  government 
in  1913.  The  cost  is  higher  now  than  it  was  in  1928. 
The  Federal  income  tax  this  year  was  higher  than 
last  year,  and  yet  the  United  States  Treasury  faces 
a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $700,000,000.  Our  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  spending  money  like  drunken 
sailors.  They  not  only  squandered  what  they  raised 
by  taxation,  but  they  sold  bonds  and  taxed  the 
future.  They  constantly  increased  the  number  of 
government  employes  and  recklessly  increased  the 
salaries  of  all  public  job-holders.  Now  with  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  volume  of  business,  the  drop  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  and  the  shrinkage  in  incomes,  these  ex¬ 
penses  are  again  nearly  doubled  because  it  takes 
about  twice  the  volume  of  commodities  now  to  pay 
a  hundred-dollar  tax  bill  that  was  required  to  pay  an 
equal  amount  when  the  money  was  borrowed  and  the 
salaries  raised.  When  commodity  prices  drop  one-half 
the  repayment  of  a  debt  and  interest  and  taxes  are 
doubled.  If  we  continue  to  sit  idly  by  and  allow  the 
power  of  the  dollar  to  continue  to  increase  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  interest-collector,  the  tax- 
gatherer  and  the  public  grafter  will  absorb  the  whole 
national  income.  Once  upon  a  time  a  farmer  was 
called  from  the  plow  to  save  a  profligate  government. 
America  needs  a  Cineinnatus. 

* 

AISING  chickens  on  wire  floors.  There  have 
been  many  questions  about  this  matter,  which 
are  answered  by  Dr.  Dean  in  our  first  page  article 
this  week.  This  is  a  plan  that  has  been  forced  on 
poultry  producers  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  business  is  concentrated  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  soil  is  so  thoroughly  filled  with  poultry  disease 
germs  and  orgnaisms  as  to  make  contact  with  the 
ground  disastrous.  At  first  this  idea  was  looked  at 
as  fantastic  and  impossible  from  any  practical  stand¬ 
point.  But  farmers  have  a  way  of  going  ahead  and 
doing  impossibilities  when  this  becomes  necessary. 
Thus  the  plan  of  keeping  chickens  from  any  con¬ 
tact  with  the  earth  has  been  developed  into  a 
going  business  as  practical  as  the  details  of  raising 
a  corn  crop.  Of  course  we  do  not  recommend  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  in  this  way  except  where  necessary. 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  free  range  where  that 
plan  is  safe. 

* 

HE  centennial  of  the  reaper  is  a  notable  event 
occurring  this  year.  It  was  in  July,  1831,  that 
Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  a  youth  of  22,  demonstrated 
the  first  reaper  in  a  Virginia  wheatfield.  Though 
crude,  it  contained  the  essential  working  ideas  of 


the  harvesting  machines  of  today,  so  efficiently 
adapted  to  every  class  of  grain  cutting,  from  the 
small  farm  to  the  immense  fields  of  the  plains, 
quickly  swept  clean  by  the  “combines.”  Grain  had 
been  cut  with  sickle  and  scythe  for  centuries.  They 
did  the  work  but  contained  no  germ  of  development. 
That  was  what  made  McCormick’s  idea  great.  We 
like  to  think  of  the  young  man  and  his  triumph  in 
that  Virginia  wheatfield  one  hundred  years  ago. 

* 

T  IS  now  shown  by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  whose 
studies  in  nutrition  have  aroused  so  much  inter¬ 
est,  that  we  can  blame  a  lack  of  vitamin  A  for  the 
common  cold.  This  is  the  vitamin  specially  present 
in  green  leafy  vegetables,  so  to  avoid  colds  one  must 
eat  freely  of  spinach,  watercress,  lettuce,  celery 
leaves,  turnip  tops,  beet  tops,  radish  tops,  etc.  A 
crisp  lettuce  salad  or  a  dish  of  turnip  greens  is 
certainly  preferable  to  hot  boneset  tea  and  a  mus¬ 
tard  foot  bath.  We  are  learning  more  and  more 
that  a  varied  diet,  including  abundant  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables,  is  the  best  form  of  health  insurance. 
The  wild  “greens”  that  country  people  search  for 
in  the  Spring  are  good  for  both  health  and  palate, 
but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  extend  the  use  of  leafy 
vegetables  throughout  the  entire  year.  This  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  considered  by  every  home 
gardener.  And  there  is  still  an  army  of  consumers 
who  have  not  yet  learned  the  real  value  of  such 
food  products.  When  we  can  teach  them  that  sal¬ 
ads  are  not  merely  an  “extra,”  but  a  fundamental 
part  of  a  correct  diet,  we  shall  improve  the  national 
health,  and  also  strengthen  market  conditions,  for  it 
is  steady  and  regular  consumption  that  encourages 
production. 

* 

AN  ACCURATE  weight  or  count  of  all  products 
shipped  to  commission  merchants  should  be  pre¬ 
served  by  the  shipper,  so  carefully  certified  that,  in 
case  of  a  controversy,  the  shipper’s  evidence  would 
have  equal  weight  with  that  of  the  receiver.  The 
Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture  in  discussing 
this  matter,  says : 

Carelessness  on  the  part  of  shippers  makes  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  reach  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sions  in  disposing  of  many  cases.  With  poultry,  for 
instance,  the  shipper  does  not  know  either  the  gross  or 
net  weight,  or  even  the  number  of  chickens,  turkeys, 
etc.,  contained  in  the  coop.  The  shipment  in  many  in¬ 
stances  is  delivered  by  truck ;  it  is  not  weighed  at 
point  of  origin,  there  are  no  transportation  records  to 
check  against  and,  as  a  result,  the  commission  merchants’ 
records  are  the  only  ones  available  for  examination. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  shipper  is  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage  and  there  is  no  way  by  which  we  can 
prove  or  disprove  the  weights  reported  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchant. 

This  applies  in  an  especial  way  to  interstate  ship¬ 
ments,  where  the  national  commission  house  law  is 
in  force.  There  is  no  use  checking  up  on  alleged 
shortages  of  weight  or  count  in  the  returns  unless 
the  shipper  has  definite  evidence  to  back  the  claim. 

5k 

ANURE  and  acid  phosphate  (superphosphate) 
make  a  wonderful  team  for  hauling  the  corn 
crop  on  its  journey  through  the  season,  as  well  as 
helping  the  other  crops  following  in  the  rotation.  The 
Ohio  Station  has  been  making  tests  in  this  line  for 
several  years  and  found  that  an  application  of  eight 
tons  of  manure  and  320  lbs.  of  16  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  per  acre  increased  corn  yields  by  about 
35  bushels,  wheat  by  almost  16  bushels,  and  clover 
by  more  than  a  ton.  The  entire  value  of  the  in¬ 
crease  was  found  to  he  $S7.22.  Superphosphate  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  320  lbs.  per  acre  with  manure 
produced  an  average  return  over  manure  alone  of 
$39.36  with  a  cash  outlay  of  only  $3.55  for  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  When  320  lbs.  of  raw  rock  and  eight  tons  of 
manure  were  applied  per  acre,  corn  yields  were  in¬ 
creased  by  30  bushels,  wheat  by  about  13  bushels, 
and  the  clover  increase  amounted  to  1,620  lbs.  The 
value  of  this  increase  per  rotation  was  found  to  be 
$17.20,  or  about  $40  less  than  the  increase  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  acid  phosphate.  Further  tests  with 
manure  alone  were  made.  Eight  tons  per  acre  ap¬ 
plied  without  fertilizer  brought  an  increase  in  corn 
of  about  25  bushels,  wheat  10  bushels,  and  of  1,296 
lbs.  more  clover.  There  is  no  doubt  that  phosphoric 
acid  is  needed  on  most  of  our  soils  for  the  majority 
of  crops.  Many  analyses  of  virgin  soils  have  shown 
the  phosphoric  acid  content  to  be  around  .05  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and,  with  cropping,  this  is 
rapidly  reduced.  Mixed  fertilizers  as  a  rule  now 
run  higher  in  this  element  of  fertility  than  was 
formerly  the  custom.  Its  usefulness  on  old  pas¬ 
tures  that  cannot  be  plowed  has  often  been  em¬ 
phasized. 

* 

NEW  Jersey  is  studying  79  large  farms  in  the 
State  to  learn  whether,  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  and  the  types  of  farming  carried  on,  this 
method  of  farming  is  likely  to  be  profitable.  These 
79  farms  which  were  considerably  above  the  average 
of  all  New  Jersey  farms  in  size  were  studied  in 


order  to  obtain  information  on  the  present  status 
of  such  farms,  and  to  determine  whether  there  was 
any  trend  toward  increase  or  decrease  in  size  and 
number  of  such  large  farms.  The  average  size  of 
nil  farms  except  those  devoted  to  poultry  was  519 
acres.  Dairy  farms  and  farms  devoted  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  both  fruits  and  vegetables  were  largest,  with 
an  average  size  of  580  acres.  Vegetable  farms  aver¬ 
aged  405  acres.  Exclusive  of  the  two  largest  farms, 
the  average  investment  was  $122,000.  Financial  rec¬ 
ords  on  33  farms  showed  a  total  investment  of  $3,- 
855,000,  and  a  net  profit  after  all  expenditures  and 
charges  except  interest  on  investment  had  been  de¬ 
ducted,  of  $371,418,  which  represented  a  return  to 
capital  of  9.6  per  cent.  Five  of  the  farms  sustained 
losses ;  six  earned  less  than  5  per  cent  on  total 
capital,  and  22  earned  more  than  5  per  cent  on  total 
capital. 

5k 

INNESOTA  now  leads  by  far  all  other  States 
in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  with  22,882,000 
lbs.  in  February,  1931.  There  are  only  two  States 
that  come  anywhere  near,  Iowa,  13,746,400;  and 
Wisconsin,  11,644,000.  No  other  State  lias  half  as 
much  as  this  last  named.  Only  two  run  over  5,000,- 
000  lbs.,  Nebraska  and  California.  Michigan  and 
Ohio  are  about  4,500,000.  Above  3,000,000  are :  Kan¬ 
sas,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  New  York  is 
the  smallest  of  all  dairy  States  in  butter  production, 
511,200  lbs.,  as  the  bulk  of  its  milk  is  sold  in  fluid 
form  or  as  cheese. 

5k 

Would  you  advise  planting  peach  and  apple  trees  in 
same  orchard,  20  feet  apart,  with  the  apples  planted 
every  other  tree  on  every  other  row  leaving  the  apple 
trees  40  feet  apart  when  peaches  are  removed? 

New  York.  r.  d>  c> 

ANY  have  been  planted  in  this  way  and,  where 
space  is  scarce,  it  may  he  economic  practice. 
For  commercial  orchards  this  plan  is  severely  con¬ 
demned  by  many  practical  growers.  The  peach  trees 
may  be  seriously  in  the  way,  and  the  method  of 
spraying  and  handling  are  different  from  those  in¬ 
quired  by  apples.  An  apple  orchard  of  long-lived 
varieties  intended  as  a  real  “business  proposition” 
very  soon  needs  all  of  the  space  allotted  to  it,  and 
the  middle  of  the  rows,  which  the  roots  will  soon 
reach,  should  have  plenty  of  plant  food  for  them,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  depleted  by  crops  removed  or  filler 
trees.  Certainly  any  crop  or  filler  trees  used  should 
be  well  fed,  so  that  the  ground  will  improve  rather 
than  grow  poorer.  But,  appealing  as  the  filler  idea 
is,  we  believe  it  a  mistake  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
and  have  seen  the  nuisance  it  may  cause. 

5k 

OW  soon  can  cows  be  turned  out  to  pasture? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  rule  this  is  done 
too  early,  so  that  cows  shrink  rather  than  increase 
in  milk  flow.  We  have  seen  this  happen  many 
times.  The  pasture  itself  may  be  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  being  trodden,  and  the  grass,  where  not  in¬ 
jured  in  this  way,  is  often  pulled  by  the  roots  from 
the  soft  ground.  The  practice  of  turning  out  as  soon 
as  any  green  is  seen  is  bad  for  both  cows  and  fields. 
In  localities  where  there  is  much  garlic,  the  cows 
are  sure  to  get  enough  of  this  early  starting  stuff 
to  taint  the  milk  seriously.  A  great  many  feeders 
now  find  it  profitable  to  approximate  pasture  condi¬ 
tions  with  such  succulents  as  silage  and  beet  pulp, 
throughout  the  Winter.  Cows  handled  thus  are 
never  so  crazy  to  get  out  in  Spring  and,  when  they 
do,  will  not  overeat  on  the  soft  grass.  These  Win¬ 
ter  pasture  substitutes  handled  and  fed  wisely  make 
if  possible  to  go  from  “hay  to  grass,”  and  vice 
versa,  without  any  disturbance  to  either  cows  or 
their  production. 


Brevities 

When  pieplant  gives  the  first  good  mess. 

With  nice  hot  biscuit,  I  confess 
Our  folks  feel  good.  Pop  says :  “I  guess 
You  ought  to  have  a  bran’  new  dress.” 

“And  you  a  coat,”  I  sez,  "no  less  !” 

I  know  our  folks  will  always  bless 
The  day  that  pieplant  gives  first  mess. 

— The  Hope  Farm  Man. 

That  is  a  “good  old  cow” — page  468. 

April  started  with  a  shower  before  daylight. 

Those  were  husky  Poland-Chinas  which  R.  W.  Duck 
photographed  at  the  Florida  Station — page  468. 

Vineland,  N.  J.,  is  developing  an  egg  auction,  for  the 
better  handling  of  the  large  volume  of  eggs  produced 
in  the  locality. 

For  the  first  two  months  of  this  year,  we  exported 
2,773,655  lbs.  of  canned  meats;  7,693,540  canned  vege¬ 
tables  ;  and  47,298,257  lbs.  canned  fruits. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  store  and  afloat  in  this  country 
during  week  ending  March  28  were :  Wheat,  214,366.- 
000  bushels;  corn,  29,183,000;  oats,  19,085,000;  rye, 
13,199,000;  barley,  10,159.000;  flax,  1,205,000.  Ca¬ 
nadian  grain  in  store  and  bond  in  United  States  mar¬ 
kets  :  Wheat,  13.990,000  bushels;  oats,  17,000;  rye, 
350,000;  barley,  903,000;  flax,  1,000.  United  States 
grain  in  store  in  Canadian  markets:  Wheat,  4,891.000 
bushels;  corn,  3SS.000;  oats,  640,000;  rye,  2,119,000; 
barley,  272,000. 
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The  Profits  in  Milk 

Can  you  give  me  an  analysis?  of  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany’s  financial  and  business  report  for  the  year  1930? 
A  statement  in  a  local  paper  indicates  rather  unusual 
profits  for  a  time  of  business  depression  for  any  busi¬ 
ness  short  of  a  complete  monopoly.  c.  A. 

Ohio. 

I  have  had  an  argument  with  the  manager  of  a  milk 
association,  and  would  like  some  reliable  information. 
Can  you  give  me  the  profits  of  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation  for  the  year  1930;  also  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company?  Also  this  manager  says  there  is  no 
butter  imported  to  this  country  now.  Is  that  true? 

Connecticut.  c.  H. 

HATEVER  may  be  the  state  of  their  produc¬ 
ing  patrons,  the  distributing  companies  have 
no  cause  of  complaint  because  of  the  first  year  of 
the  business  depression.  The  1930  report  of  the 
Borden  Company  shows  gross  sales  for  the  year  of 
$345,422,778.  This  is  an  increase  over  1929  of  $16,- 
955,790. 

The  net  profit  for  1930  was  $21,681,212.  This  was 
a  gain  over  1929  of  $1,282,074. 

In  1924  the  sales  were  $109,666,237,  and  the  profits 
$5,412.705 :  as  compared  with  the  1930  profit  of 
$16,955,790. 

The  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  of 
which  Sheffield  Farms  is  a  part,  did  still  better.  It 
outstripped  the  Borden  Company,  its  principal  com¬ 
petitor,  in  gross  business,  net  income  and  margin 
of  profit. 

Sales  for  1930  amounted  to  $374,558,411. 

This  was  an  increase  over  1929  of  $74,536,928. 

Its  profits  for  1930  were  $26,254,326.  This  was  a 
gain  over  1929  of  $4,678,149. 

This  corporation  was  organized  in  1923.  Its  gross 
business  for  the  year  1924  was  $91,064,305 ;  and  the 
profits  $6,442,312 ;  as  compared  with  the  1930  profits 
of  $26,254,326. 

No  comparison  of  the  stock  issued  by  these  com¬ 
panies  could  be  definite  or  even  approximately  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  Borden’s  had  242,549  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock,  par  value  $100,  in  1924,  and  75,000  shares 
of  preferred.  In  1929  it  had  3,706,724  shares  of 
common,  par  value  $25,  and  no  preferred  reported. 
Much  of  the  new  stock  has  been  issued  in  exchange 
for  mergers  or  absorptions  of  other  companies,  and 
as  stock  dividends. 

National  Dairy  had  752,216  shares  of  common,  no 
l>ar  value,  in  1924,  and  69.244  shares  of  preferred.  In 
1929  it  had  5,175,402  shares  of  common  and  116,244 
shares  preferred.  The  selling  price  of  stocks  as  well 
as  their  value  is  based  on  the  profits  earned  by  the 
companies.  Since  the  Borden’s  profits  have  increased 
to  more  than  three  times  the  1924  earnings  and  the 
volume  of  stock  multiplied,  the  profits  in  stocks 
alone  must  have  been  enough  to  make  many  com¬ 
fortable  fortunes.  Borden's  common  has  been  quoted 
in  a  high  and  low  of  90  to  60;  and  National  Dairy 
from  62  to  35. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  give  a  comprehensive  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  real  profits  in  the  business  in  these  com¬ 
panies.  Each  of  them  is  a  merger  or  absorption  of 
many  smaller  concerns.  The  corporations  of  many 
of  the  absorbed  companies  yet  exist  as  units  of  the 
central  corporations.  They  seem  to  have  about  70 
of  these  subsidiaries  each,  and  this  means  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  officials  in  each  place.  Profits  are  easily 
absorbed  in  a  set-up  of  this  kind. 

Both  of  these  companies  are  ably  managed  from 
the  standpoint  of  successful  business  and  capable 
financing.  Operating  in  harmony  they  exercise  a 
virtual  monopoly  in  the  best  markets  of  the  world. 
This  monopoly  is  the  secret  of  their  success.  It 
enables  them  to  make  their  own  price  both  to  the 
producer  when  they  buy  and  to  the  consumer  when 
they  sell. 

Imports  of  butter  for  1930  were  2,472,000  lbs. 


Ohio  Notes 

D  C  S.  milk  prices  for  February  were,  basic  country 
plant  price,  $1,965  for  3.5  test,  surplus  price  $1.27.  For 
a  patron  whose  milk  was  about  oO-oO  basic  and  surplus, 
the  price  would  be  about  $1.62  or  $1.42  on  3  per  cent 
test  and  deducting  10c  a  hundred  for  local  hauling  one 
would  get  about  $1.52  per  100  lbs.  net.  As  I  figure  it 
this  is  at  least  50c  per  100  lbs.  below  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  If  the  price  of  milk  is  so  high  in  the  cities  that 
babies  and  young  children  cannot  have  all  they  need 
of  it,  the  responsibility  is  certainly  not  the  farmer’s. 
We  read  of  one  big  milk  monopoly  making  20  per  cent 
in  net  profits  for  all  of  the  last  five  years.  At  least, 
milk  producers  can  look  city  children  in  the  face  with 
a  clear  conscience.  .  „  ,  . 

The  baby  chick  business  is  starting  oif  slower  this 
Spring.  Feed  stores  are  quoting  starter  mash  at  $3.75 
per  ewt.  Last  year  we  sold  2-lb.  broilers  at  12c  per  lb. 
The  memory  is  still  too  fresh  in  our  minds  to  arouse 
much  enthusiasm  now  at  the  above  price  of  feed. 

It  has  been  a  fairly  good  maple  sugar  season  here. 
Much  syrup  of  good  quality  has  been  made.  It  is  sell¬ 
ing  mostly  at  $2  a  gallon  for  the  best,  although  some 
have  cut  the  price  a  little  from  that  figure. 

Many  wild  geese  have  gone  over,  winging  their  way  to 
the  great  Northwest  with  their  noisy  honking.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  reported  seeing  nine  flocks  in  one  day.  As  we 
watch  them  we  wonder  if  they  are  not  getting  more  out 
of  this  life  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  ability 
than  we  poor  humans  who  are  having  such  a  struggle 


to  pay  debts  and  keep  body  and  soul  together.  This  is 
followed  by  another  thought — the  words  of  the  great 
Teacher  who  said:  “Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treas¬ 
ures  on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt  and 
where  thieves  break  through  and  steal.”  And  again 
those  beautiful  words  :  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart 
for  they  shall  see  God.”  When  we  think  of  these  things 
and  meditate  on  them,  somehow  the  load  seems  lighter 
and  we  go  on  with  our  work  with  strength  and  hope 
renewed.  l.  w.  a. 

Ohio. 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

Through  Miss  Seba  Pease,  of  Connecticut,  I  have 
heard  of  the  very  delightful  trip  planned  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  last  year.  I  am  interested  and  would  like  litera¬ 
ture  on  this  year's  trip  when  it  is  ready.  s.  k.  s. 

New  York. 

E  ARE  longer  delayed  in  getting  our  litera¬ 
ture  than  anticipated,  but  the  schedule  must 
be  arranged  in  every  detail,  and  the  train  time 
given  accurately  which  takes  time.  The  inquiries 
keep  coming  in  for  literature  and  often  with  recom¬ 
mendations  similar  to  the  above.  A  satisfied  tourist 
is  the  best  advertisement  we  can  have  and  want.  We 
guarantee  the  1931  Coast  to  Coast  trip  to  be  equally 
as  well  prepared  and  as  comfortable  and  entertain¬ 
ing  in  every  way.  If  you  have  never  seen  our  great 
northwest  country,  Glacier  Park,  Pacific  Coast  cities, 
American  and  Canadian  Rockies,  ending  up  with 
our  grand  Niagara  Falls,  we  urge  you  to  cast  in 
your  lot  with  us  this  year  and  store  up  memories 
of  a  delightful  trip.  The  cost  will  include  every¬ 
thing  from  start  to  finish  except  your  personal  ex¬ 
penses  such  as  souvenirs  and  postage  stamps.  The 
tips  are  included  in  the  cost  of  your  ticket.  The 
train  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire  two  weeks  and 
you  will  be  well  taken  care  of  by  the  management 
and  kind  porters.  The  last  two  weeks  of  August 
can  be  red-letter  days  for  you. 


Sportsmen  Favor  the  Milk  Inquiry 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Water- 
vliet.  N.  Y.,  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  a 
resolution  was  adopted  approving  the  resolution  by 
Mrs.  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  member  of  the  Assembly 
from  St.  Lawrence  County  for  an  investigation  of  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  and  the  cause  of  the  large 
spread  between  producers  and  consumers.  There  were 
232  members  present  when  the  resolution  was  passed, 
and  only  one  objected.  While  this  is  a  farmers’  fight, 
we  all  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  a  square  deal,  and 
we  consider  it  only  fair  that  we  support  them  in  their 
battle.  Producing  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
have  joined  in  urging  legislative  action,  but  the  dairy 
organizations  and  institutions  have  been  strangely 
silent.  Mrs.  Graves’  resolution  provides  for  a  thorough 
investigation  to  find  out  what  is  the  cause  of  large  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price  to  farmers  and  the  cost  to  con¬ 
sumers,  and  the  members  of  our  club  feel  that  in  justice 
the  facts  should  be  known.  A  member. 


Countrywide  Market  Situation 

The  markets  have  shown  better  action  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Spring  months.  It  looked  as  if  buyers 
were  getting  back  their  courage  after  nearly  two  years 
of  mostly  falling  prices.  During  that  trying  time,  any¬ 
one  who  bought  goods  in  quantity  was  about  sure  to  see 
the  selling  price  lower  before  long  and  then  still  lower. 
It  was  especially  bad  for  cold  storage  men.  They  lost 
heavily  on  eggs,  meats,  potatoes  and  onions.  But  in 
March  the  prices  seemed  able  to  move  upward  once  in 
a  while.  Cotton,  corn,  hogs  and  eggs  started  the  pro¬ 
cession  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the  whole  list 
had  gone  above  the  lowest  of  the  season. 

The  March  rise  came  too  late  for  growers  who  had 
nearly  sold  out,  but  a  few  have  been  doing  a  little  better 
with  the  last  of  their  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  sweet 
potatoes  and  apples.  The  renewed  upward  trend  showed 
how  the  whole  business  world  is  tied  together  these 
times.  When  retail  business  and  the  factories  picked 
up  just  a  little,  the  public  felt  more  like  buying  things 
in  quantity  and  farmers  found  a  better  market. 

Whatever  can  be  said  about  the  coining  season  must 
depend  a  great  deal  on  how  fast  the  business  conditions 
improve,  as  well  as  on  how  much  stuff  the  farmers  pro¬ 
duce.  Southern  crops  increased  and  there  is  little  sign 
of  any  great  reduction  in  planting  of  such  great  staple 
crops  as  wheat  and  cotton.  Southern  potato  planting 
increased  fully  6  per  cent  and  already  there  is  talk  of 
increase  in  Maine  and  other  northern  producing  regions. 
The  advice  of  this  column  is  to  make  no  increase  be¬ 
cause  there  is  every  prospect  of  low  prices  for  potatoes 
if  the  growing  season  is  even  fairly  good.  Hard  times 
alone  proved  able  to  cut  the  prices  about  one-third  last 
season.  With  a  good  yield  everywhere  the  prices  of 
potatoes  would  have  gone  down  like  the  onion  and  cab¬ 
bage  markets.  The  experienced  growers  who  have  good 
potato  land  in  the  good  potato  sections  are  likely  to  go 
ahead  as  usual,  relying  on  the  good  market  years  to 
make  up  for  the  bad  ones ;  but  for  growers  whose  yields 
are  usually  small  and  markets  distant  it  would  be  safer 
to  go  light  on  potatoes.  Probably  onions  or  cabbage 
will  sell  better  this  season  because  many  growers  lost 
money  and  will  keep  out. 

Much  the  same'is  true  of  the  poultry  situation.  Many 
poultry  men  were  discouraged  by  the  unusually  low 
prices  a  month  or  two  ago  and  many  flocks  were  cleared 
out  entirely  and  others  thinned  severely.  Dairying, 
livestock  and  fruit  growers  have  a  fair  enough  chance, 
provided  producers  accept  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a 
time  of  low  prices  and  no  boom  in  the  market  is  likely 
for  some  time.  On  the  whole  it  seems  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  season  of  somewhat  better  income  from  the 
farms. 

The  good  side  of  the  declining  prices  in  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  during  the  past  season  is  seen  in  the  better  demand 
which  has  been  developed.  Low  prices  have  increased 
the  retail  trade,  probably  in  part  at  the  expense  of  sub¬ 
stitutes.  Milk  production  has  held  up  remarkably  well 
considering  the  market  depression  during  the  recent 
months.  Butter  production,  too,  seems  to  be  well  up  to 
standard  for  the  time  of  year.  g.  b.  f. 


Essex  County,  New  York,  Notes 

We  have  surely  had  a  real  old-fashioned  Winter. 
With  wells  and  cisterns  dry,  the  usual  January  thaw 
was  anticipated  with  pleasure,  but  failed  to  materialize. 
With  the  coming  of  February,  people  thought  that  every 
rise  in  temperature  was  the  forerunner  of  a  thaw,  but 
it  usually  ended  in  a  colder  spell,  and  another  snow¬ 
storm.  Drawing  water  for  stock  and  household  use 
has  been  one  of  the  regular  chores.  We  thought  that 
the  storm  and  blow  of  January  6-7  was  as  severe  as 
need  be,  but  the  blockade  of  February  27-28  was  worse. 
Many  people  started  out  with  their  cars  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  27th.  and  in  a  few  hours  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  cars  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  and  walk 
home  if  they  were  within  walking  distance. 

The  morning  of  the  28th  the  roads  were  drifted  full. 
One  milkman  who  does  not  feel  that  he  must  drive  a  car 
or  stay  at  home,  started  out  with  his  team  on  the  heavy 
sleighs,  and  we  all  enjoyed  watching  him  drive  over 
the  drifts.  With  his  sons  to  lend  a  hand  where  the 
load  threatened  to  tip,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
through.  The  horses  weigh  about  1,400  lbs.  The  mail¬ 
man  started  out  with  a  horse  and  cutter,  and  made 
part  of  his  trip  with  that  rig.  After  a  time  the  big 
tractor  snowplow  came  along  and  met  its  Waterloo 
when  it  struck  the  big  drifts.  The  crew  was  obliged 
to  do  some  strenuous  shoveling  before  the  plow  could 
get  through.  One  of  the  men  was  heard  to  remark 
that  he  thought  there  must  be  some  cement  mixed  with 
the  snow,  to  make  the  drifts  so  hard.  The  snowplow 
leaves  a  mountainous  bank  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
One  could  see  just  the  tops  of  cars  as  they  drive  along 
in  some  places.  We  were  much  pleased  to  hear  water 
running  into  our  cistern  after  the  snow.  In  spite  of 
some  inconveniences,  I,  for  one,  enjoyed  the  Winter. 

The  State  roads  are  scraped  with  no  thought  for 
teams.  They  are  plowed  out  so  the  tire  chains  aided 
by  a  few  days  of  mild  weather,  clear  the  middle  of  the 
road  entirely.  Then  the  banks  are  not  pushed  back 
far  enough  on  the  sides  to  make  a  track  for  sleighs. 
Those  who  have  teaming  to  do  find  it  difficult  to  get 
through.  With  good  sleighing  on  the  dirt  roads,  and 
none  at  all  on  the  macadam,  teamsters  are  in  a  quandary. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  c.  K. 


Maryland  Notes 

The  week  ending  March  14  was  very  cold.  Snow 
fell  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  to  the  depth  of  20 
inches,  and  in  places  the  wind  piled  it  up  in  drifts  10 
feet  deep. 

The  16th  and  17th  we  had  in  Howard  and  Baltimore 
counties  the  heaviest  fall  of  snow  for  the  Winter.  The 
morning  of  the  17th  the  snow  was  about  10  inches  deep.  . 

Plowing  has  been  the  only  farm  work  done  so  far 
west  of  Baltimore.  No  grain  is  yet  sown  or  gardens 
made. 

Since  last  writing  the  price  of  eggs  is  firmer,  selling 
by  the  case  at  21  to  22c.  Wholesale  butter,  92  score, 
31  to  32c.  Hens,  live,  from  14  to  22c,  according  to 
breed  and  condition :  hogs,  $7  to  $9  per  ewt.  Veal 
calves  bring  on  the  Baltimore  market  from  $5  to  $10. 
Milk  is  the  lowest  in  16  years;  4  per  cent  milk  whole¬ 
sales  at  18c  per  gal.  geo.  h.  dawes. 


From  Northern  Michigan 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  the  letters  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  nearly 
every  State  being  represented  at  some  time  or  other. 
Michigan  is  represented  by  the  Long  Acres  writer  from 
the  southwestern  county,  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
from  the  northern  part  of  our  State,  so  thought  I  would 
write  about  conditions  and  doings  here. 

Missaukee  County  is  located  a  little  north  of  the 
center  of  lower  Michigan,  being  in  the  same  latitude  as 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  As  judged  by  reports 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  we  are  among  the 
more  fortunate  here.  The  drought  visited  us  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  not  so  severely  that  our  crops  were  a  failure. 
We  raised  enough  for  our  own  use  of  nearly  everything 
that  is  grown  here.  Of  course  prices  are  low  with  us 
as  elsewhere,  and  our  mild  Winter  has  caused  the  hens 
to  lay  better  than  usual,  so  eggs  are  low  here,  too. 
Did  I  say  mild  Winter?  Well,  it  has  been  until  re¬ 
cently.  We  had  a  very  cold,  cutting  wind  from  the  east, 
but  no  snow  and  none  to  blow  as  it  was  well  settled. 
But  it  started  to  snow  and  got  gradually  worse.  It  is 
the  worst  storm  for  the  Winter;  snow  drifted  every¬ 
where.  The  State  is  plowing  about  80  miles  of  State 
road  and  the  county  about  60  miles  of  county  roads 
here  this  Winter.  So  far  it  has  been  easy  but  there  is 
a  job  waiting  for  them  now. 

The  storm  was  more  severe  than  was  supposed  at  the 
time.  I  never  knew  the  mail  carrier  to  miss  three 
days  in  succession  before.  Today  he  came  with  a  snow¬ 
mobile.  And  about  two  hours  later  the  county  plow 
came  through  with  a  double-header.  The  large  trucks 
they  use  here  are  equipped  with  a  125-horsepower 
motor  and  the  two  of  them  had  all  they  could  do  in 
many  places.  Right  in  front  of  our  house  they  had  to 
back  up  about  four  times  before  they  could  ram  through, 
the  snow  being  packed  hard  and  about  three  feet  deep. 
They  left  banks  on  each  side  six  feet  high.  Tomorrow 
they  will  widen  the  road  out  and  use  a  bank  leveler  on 
the  high  banks.  It  is  an  old  grader  blade  swung  out 
over  the  side  of  truck,  fitted  with  a  cable  and  hand-op¬ 
erated  windlass  to  raise  and  lower  it.  and  this  shoves 
the  top  of  the  high  banks  off  toward  the  fences. 

This  is  principally  a  dairy  county,  selling  cream  only, 
as  we  have  no  large  cities  near.  A  few  Summer  re¬ 
sorts  provide  a  better  market  for  a  short  time  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Potatoes  are  the  principal  cash  crop  and  a  little 
fruit  is  raised.  Some  farmers  are  cutting  wood  and 
selling  it  for  whatever  it  will  bring  in  order  to  buy 
groceries.  A  lumber  company  bought  and  cut  off  a  few 
small  pieces  of  timber,  and  so  made  a  little  work.  But 
many  are  here  from  the  cities,  hardly  knowing  what 
to  do  and  I  suppose  many  hitherto  unoccupied  places 
will  be  used  this  year. 

A  few  years  ago  they  started  to  lease  land  for  oil 
production  around  here.  We  are  about  50  miles  from 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  oil  field.  Two  wells  have  been  sunk 
near  Cadillac,  about  30  miles  from  here,  but  both  are 
dry  holes  so  far.  About  two  months  ago  they  started 
a  test  well  about  four  miles  north  of  here  recently,  and 
at  2,600  or  2.800  feet  struck  oil  which  they  hope  will 
prove  worth  while.  Gas,  too,  was  found  under  quite 
heavy  pressure.  When  ignited  at  the  end  of  a  lead 
pipe  some  distance  away  from  the  well  the  flame  was 
said  to  shoot  up  for  30  feet  or  more.  *  h.  s. 

Missaukee  Co.,  Mich. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Livestock  in  Florida 

BY  It.  W.  DUCK. 

The  Experiment  Station,  at  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  is  conducting  some  excellent  work 
along  the  line  of  beef  cattle  and  hog  in¬ 
vestigations  under  Dr.  A.  L.  Shealy. 
Their  problem  relative  to  beef  cattle  is 
primarily  one  of  efficiency  and  economy 
of  pasture  gains.  It  is  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult,  as  all  feeders  know,  to  purchase 
or  charge  concentrate  feeds  at  market 
price  and  show  a  profit  in  the  feed  lot. 
Pasture  gains  and  their  profit  possibilities 
are  therefore  of  interest  to  all  beef  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  College  and  Experiment 
Station  herds  are  still  fighting  the  cattle 
tick.  This  necessitates  frequent  dippings, 
which  would,  of  course,  not  show  the 
maximum  possibilities  in  both  the  dairy 
and  beef  herds.  It  is  estimated  it  will 
require  about  five  years  more  to  make 
Florida  tick  free. 

At  present  five  kinds  of  pasture  are 
being  compared  for  beef  production.  This 
year  will  be  the  third  year  for  the  test. 
The  following  grasses  arc  being  compared, 
Bermuda ;  Balii ;  Centipede,  which  is  a 
new  grass  recently  introduced  from 
China ;  Carpet  grass ;  and  a  mixed  pas¬ 
ture  consisting  of  all  the  foregoing 
grasses.  Their  grazing  season  begins  in 
March  and  lasts  eight  to  nine  months. 
The  steers  on  these  various  pastures  re¬ 
ceived  salt  and  water.  They  had  access 
to  good  shade,  but  received  no  supple¬ 
mental  feed.  The  Carpet  grass  steers 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  .05  lbs., 
with  a  total  gain  of  165  lbs.  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  producing  236  lbs.  of  beef  per  acre. 
The  Bermuda  grass  steers  made  an  aver¬ 
age  gain  of  .67  lbs.,  a  total  season  gain 
of  171  lbs.,  and  produced  243  lbs.  of  beef 
per  acre.  The  Balii  grass  group  averaged 
.74  daily  gain,  a  total  of  189,  and  270 
lbs.  of  beef  per  acre.  The  mixed  grass 
group  averaged  .77  per  head  daily.  197 
for  the  season,  and  280  lbs.  of  beef  per 
acre.  Results  were  not  yet  available  for 
the  Centipede  grass  lot,  indications  are, 
however,  that  this  grass  may  be  even 
more  efficient  than  those  reported.  All 
of  these  grasses  are  used  as  permanent 
pastures. 

Purebred  Poland  Chinas  are  kept  at  the 
station.  The  sows  averaged  raising 
seven  and  one-quarter  pigs  per  head  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  When  sucking  litters, 
the  sows  have  access,  in  a  self-feeder,  to 
a  grain  mixture  consisting  of :  Corn,  60 ; 
shorts,  30;  and  fishmeal,  10  parts  by 
weight.  In  addition  they  receive  salt  and 
forage.  They  look  good.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  hog  cholera  in  the  State.  The 
station  does  not  produce  anti-hog  cholera 
serum.  At  present  tests  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  comparing  various  crops  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  supplementing  corn. 
Spanish  peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes  are 
being  tested  against  corn  alone,  and  with 
corn  forming  part  of  the  ration.  Results 
so  far  indicate  the  peanuts  and  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  will  lower  the  cost  of  pork  pro¬ 
duction.  September  is  considered  their 
best  market,  and  fattening  sliotes  are 
fed  to  finish  at  that  time. 

No  sheep  of  any  kind  were  kept  at  the 
Florida  Agricultural  College  or  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

The  dairy  herd  consists  of  90  Jersey 
cows,  one  Guernsey,  and  one  Dutch-Belt¬ 
ed  cow.  Three  Jersey  bulls  are  kept.  The 


entire  herd  is  registered  and  accredited. 
They  are  proud  of  their  15-montlis-old 
Jersey  bull  calf,  presented  to  them  by 
Mr.  Keenan,  of  the  Randleigli  herd,  Long- 
Island,  N.  Ik  This  calf  is  doing  nicely 
in  his  new  home.  He  weighs  900  lbs.; 
he  is  a  grandson  of  Sophie  19th. 

The  milk  produced  is  used  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  dormotories,  the  herd  receives  a 
credit  of  15  cents  per  quart,  at  this  price 
they  are  not  showing  a  profit.  To  cor¬ 
rect  a  condition,  known  locally  as  soil 
or  salt  sickness,  which  was  present  in 
the  herd  prior  to  1928,  and  which  is  still 
very  prevalent  throughout  the  State,  the 
cattle  receive  steamed  bonemeal  to  the 
extent  of  2  per  cent  in  their  concentrates. 
The  ailment  manifests  itself  in  the  form 
of  weak  and  broken  bones.  One  cow  suf¬ 
fering  from  this  deficiency  disease,  and 
which  had  a  broken  pelvis,  was  slaught¬ 
ered.  Her  large  bones  showed  a  break¬ 
ing  strength  of  only  335  lbs.  as  compared 


to  a  normal  breaking  strength  of  3.000 
lbs.  Cows  since  tested  after  receiving 
the  steamed  bonemeal  all  show  a  normal 
breaking  strength  of  bone. 


Some  Pig  Feeding  Tests 

Under  normal  conditions,  when  corn  is 
available,  that  is  the  standard  pig-fatten¬ 
ing  feed.  Last  season,  because  of  the 
comparatively  high  corn  prices,  many 
tests  with  other  grains  were  made.  The 
following  details  and  results  of  tests  at 
the  Minnesota  Station  are  of  special  in¬ 
terest  because  of  the  variety  of  grains 
used. 

Five  lots  of  10  pigs  each  were  kept  in 
dry  lots  90  days,  from  August  15  to  No¬ 
vember  13.  No  pasture  was  supplied. 
Each  lot  of  pigs  had  a  section  of  a  low 
shed  for  shade  and  shelter,  and  the  run  of 
an  outdoor  yard.  14x17  feet.  The  pigs  in 
Lot  1  received  shelled  corn  as  their  only 
grain  feed ;  Lot  2,  ground  barley ;  Lot  3, 
ground  durum  wheat ;  Lot  4,  ground  oats, 
and  Lot  5,  ground  rye.  All  lots  were  fed 
the  same  standard  protein  supplemental 
mixture  (50  per  cent  tankage,  25  per 
cent  linseed  meal,  and  25  per  cent  finely 
ground  Alfalfa  meal).  Each  lot  received 
the  same  complex  mineral  mixture  (50 
per  cent  ground  limestone,  27.97  per  cent 
bonemeal,  20  per  cent  common  salt,  2 
per  cent  iron  oxide,  .01  per  cent  copper 
sulphate,  .02  per  cent  potassium  iodide). 


The  grain,  protein  supplement  and  min¬ 
eral  supplement  were  each  self-fed  free 
choice  in  separate  compartments  of  a  self- 
feeder.  Water  was  supplied  in  automatic 
watering  tanks.  The  results  of  this  trial 
are  reported  in  the  following ; 

The  average  initial  weight  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  lots  was :  Lot  1,  107.77 ;  Lot  2, 
107.07;  Lot  3,  106.23;  Lot  4,  105.07; 
Lot  5,  106.27. 

The  final  weights  ran.  respectively, 
243.03;  248.07;  230.60;  202.80:  203.80. 

Average  grain  per  pig,  daily:  1.50; 
1.43;  1.38;  1.0S;  1.0S. 

Average  daily  feed  per  pig :  5.41 ; 
7.50  ;  5.51 ;  5.53  ;  5.36. 

Protein  supplement  used  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lots,  respectively:  .90;  .4S ;  .34; 
.79 ;  .55. 

Mineral  supplement :  .007  ;  .015  ;  .016  ; 
.021 ;  .014. 

The  feed  in  pounds  per  100  pounds  of 
gain  ran  :  Lot  1,  351.71 ;  Lot  2,  523.33 ; 
Lot  3,  389.35 ;  Lot  4,  512.35 ;  Lot  5, 
494.97. 

Protein  and  mineral  supplements  used 
by  the  various  lots  varied  considerably, 
as  follows :  Protein  supplement,  60.09 
pounds ;  33.18 :  24.60 ;  73.25 ;  50.56 ; 

Minerals,  .44;  1.02;  1.15;  1.90:  1.28. 

Total  feed  cost  for  100  pounds  of  gain 
was :  Lot  1.  Shelled  corn,  $7.38 ;  Lot  2, 
ground  barley,  $6.88;  Lots  3.  ground 
wheat,  $5.76 ;  Lot  4.  ground  oats,  $S.12 ; 
Lot  5,  ground  rye,  $6.74. 

Feed  prices  were  figured  as  follows: 


Shelled  corn,  bu.,  90c;  barley,  50c;  dur¬ 
um  wheat,  70c;  oats,  35c;  rye.  55c; 
tankage,  ton.  $62.50;  linseed  meal.  $45; 
Alfalfa  meal,  $40 ;  mineral  mixture, 
$S0;  grinding  charge,  $2. 

A  summary  of  the  test  shows:  When 
self  fed  as  the  only  grain  for  growing 
fattening  pigs  in  dry  lots,  shelled  corn 
and  ground  durum  wheat  produced  gains 
with  approximately  the  same  totals  of  all 
feeds  for  100  pounds  gain.  The  pigs  fed 
corn  gained  more  rapidly  than  those  fed 
wheat.  The  pigs  receiving  wheat  ate 
only  38  per  cent  as  much  protein  supple¬ 
ment  as  those  fed  corn.  At  the  prices 
charged  for  the  grains,  the  cost  of  100 
pounds  gain  was  $1.62  less  in  the  wheat- 
fed  lot  than  in  the  corn-fed  lot. 

The  pigs  fed  ground  barley  gained  a 
little  more  slowly,  ate  more  grain  per  day 
and  required  46  per  cent  more  grain  per 
100  pounds  gain  than  the  pigs  fed 
shelled  corn.  The  barley-fed  pigs  ate 
only  49  per  cent  as  much  protein  supple¬ 
ment  as  the  corn-fed  pigs.  At  the  feed 
prices  charged,  the  pigs  fed  barley  made 
100  pounds  of  gain  at  a  cost  50c  less  thau 
the  corn-fed  pigs. 

The  pigs  fed  ground  oats  gained  only 
72  per  cent  as  fast  as  those  fed  shelled 
corn,  required  42  per  cent  more  grain 
to  make  100  pounds  of  gain,  and  ate  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  protein  supplement.  Because  of 
the  large  consumption  of  grain  per  100 
pounds  of  gain,  the  pigs  fed  oats  made 
100  pounds  of  gain  at  a  cost  of  74c  more 


than  the  pigs  fed  with  the  shelled  corn. 

The  pigs  fed  ground  rye  just  about 
duplicated  the  performance  of  the  pigs 
fed  oats,  except  that  they  required  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  grain  and  less  protein  supplement 
to  make  100  pounds  of  gain.  Chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lower  price  per  pound 
charged  for  the  grain,  the  rye-fed  pigs 
made  100  pounds  of  gain  at  a  cost  of 
$1.38  less  than  the  oat-fed  pigs  and  64c 
less  than  the  pigs  fed  shelled  corn. 

Based  on  the  results  secured  in  this 
trial  wheat  and  rye  at  present  prices  can 
be  used  to  financial  advantage  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  corn,  oats  and  barley  in  feeding 
hogs. 

The  larger  amount  of  barley  and  oats 
required  to  make  100  pounds  of  gain  than 
was  required  of  corn,  wheat  and  rye  is 
due  partly  to  the  high  fiber  content  of 
these  grains  and  partly  to  a  little  un¬ 
avoidable  waste  in  feeding  these  grains 
dry  in  a  self  feeder.  The  pigs  try  hard 
to  get  the  crushed  kernels-  without  eat¬ 
ing  the  fibrous  hull  and  in  so  doing  work 
quite  a  little  hull  out  of  the  feeder  upon 
the  ground,  some  kernels  going  with  it. 

Based  on  results  secured  in  a-  number 
of  feeding  trials  previously  conducted  at 
that  station,  it  is  advised  that  feeding 
rye  as  the  only  grain  be  continued  not 
longer  than  60  days.  Invariably  pigs 
kept  in  dry  lots  on  rye  without  other 
gram  have  failed  to  remain  thrifty  and 
do  well  for  a  period  longer  than  50  to 
60  days. 


Better  Quality  Hay 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  the  hay  crop 
for  next  Winter’s  feeding.  Legume  hays 
are  relatively  rich  in  protein,  while 
4 imothy,  redtop  and  other  non-legume 
hays  are  low  in  -this  valuable  constituent. 
Most  soils  are  .too  strongly  acid  for  the 
growing  of  legumes  without  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime. 

Since  the  legumes  do  not  all  require 
the  same  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil,  it 
seems  advisable  to  group  the  legumes  in¬ 
to  three  classes  on  the  basis  of  lime 
requirements. 

(a)  Low  lime  requirement  group — 500 
to  1,000  pounds  of  ground  limestone  per 
acre.  Spring  or  Fall-sown  (Winter) 
vetch  with  small  grain.  Soy  .beans  alone 
or  with  Sudan  grass. 

(b)  Medium  group — 1,000  to  2.000 
pounds  of  lime  per  acre.  Red  clover 
seeded  with  a  nurse  crop  of  oats.  Alsike 
clover  for  wet  lands. 

(c)  High  lime  requirement  group — 
3,000  to  5.000  pounds  of  lime  per  acre. 
Alfalfa  for  lands  especially  favorably 
situated  as  to  drainage  and  in  a  high 
state  of  fertility.  Sweet  clover  for  pas¬ 
ture  or  hay. 

As  additional  points  for  success  with 
the  above  crops,  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations  are  made: 

1. — Attention  to  source  and  quality  of 
seed.  Purchase  only  seed  of  high  quality 
with  a  guaranteed  germination  test. 

— Lime  applied  annually  in  small 
amounts  as  a  topdressing.  (300  to  500 
pounds  per  acre). 

3.  — Fields  should  be  tested  for  lime 
requirements  before  seeding  plans  are 
completed. 

4.  — Frequent  seedings  and  deep  plow¬ 
ing.  The  legumes,  with  the  exception  of 
Alfalfa,  last  only  one  or  two  years. 

5.  — Use  of  phosphate,  particularly 
where  much  stable  manure  is  used.  Three 
hundred  to  500  pounds  of  superphosphate 
per  acre  or  50  pounds  to  each  spreader 
load  of  manure. 

6.  — Seeding  in  the  Spring  with  grain. 
Keep  the  quantity  of  grain  down.  One 
and  one-half  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  is 
plenty. 

7.  — Cut  grain  for  hay  early.  Give  the 
hay  seeding  a  chance. 

8.  — Legume  hay  should  be  “made” 


Lorena  Pontiac  Echo  96953.  This  Holstein  cow  is  fed  a  24 -per-cent  dairy  ration 
ttvice  a  day,  7)4  pounds  to  a  feeding  and  produces  74  pounds  of  milk  on  two  milkings 
per  day.  She  is  owned  by  J.  B.  Donahay  of  Monmouth  County,  A.  -J. 


Grade  Angus  ’and  native  steers  which  will  be  placed  on  various  pastures  to  note 
rapidity  and  economy  of  gains  at  the  Florida  Experiment  Station,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
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with  ae  little  shaking  up  as  possible. 
Cure  in  windrows. 

9.  — Topdress  old  meadows  with  ferti¬ 
lizer  if  you  expect  them  to  yield  a  paying 
crop.  (250  pounds  per  acre  of  a  10-14-16 
fertilizer  is  recommended). 

10.  — Do  not  be  satisfied  with  low  yields 

on  any  field.  Plow,  fertilize  and  reseed 
frequently.  summer  d.  tiollis. 

Rhode  Island. 


Blood  Flour  for  Calves 

Some  time  ago  you  told  of  a  plan  for 
bringing  up  calves  on  dry  feed,  using 
blood  flour  for  part  of  the  protein.  Is 
this  working  out  in  a  practical  way? 

New  York.  c.  J. 

YTes,  this  method  has  been  well  tested 
and  has  got  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  All  who  have  attempted  to  raise 
calves  know  how  quickly  their  digestion 
may  be  upset  by  overfeeding,  a  little  in¬ 
discretion  in  what  is  used,  or  laxity  about 
sanitation.  The  New  Jersey  Station, 
after  six  years  of  experiment,  developed 
the  following  mixture,  which  has  proved 
very  successful :  25  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal ; 
12.5  lbs.  wheat  bran ;  12.5  lbs.  linseed 
oil  meal ;  37.5  lbs.  ground  oats  ;  12.5  lbs. 
soluble  blood  flour;  1  lb.  finely  pulverized 
limestone ;  1  lb.  finely  pulverized  steamed 
bone  meal ;  1  lb.  salt. 

The  further  details  of  management  are 
reprinted  from  a  previous  article. 

The  calf  is  allowed  to  suckle  its  dam 
from  24  to  36  hours  and  then  penned  up 
and  pail  fed  twice  a  day.  Up  to  the  time 
the  calf  is  three  weeks  of  age  it  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  six  pounds  of  whole  milk  a  day. 
This  dry  grain  and  hay  is  kept  in  front 
of  the  animal  after  the  10th  day  of  milk 
feeding.  As  soon  as  the  calf  lias  finished 
drinking  its  milk,  some  grain  is  rubbed 
on  its  muzzle,  and,  after  doing  this  for 
several  days,  the  animal  will  be  eating 
grain  of  its  own  accord.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  week,  warm  water  is  gradually 
substituted  for  the  whole  milk  until  at 
the  30-day  period  the  calf  is  living  on 
water,  dry  grain  and  hay.  When  the  calf 
is  30  days  of  age  it  should  be  eating 
from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  grain  a 
day.  From  this  time  the  animal  should 
get  all  the  grain  it  will  clean  up  until 
it  is  consuming  six  pounds  a  day.  This 
is  the  maximum  grain  feeding  and  will 
be  reached  when  the  animal  is  five  months 
of  age.  The  rest  of  the  nutrients  will 
be  got  from  a  good  quality  legume  or 
mixed  hay.  After  the  animal  is  six 
months  of  age,  an  ordinary  growing  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  substituted  for  the  soluble 
blood  flour  ration. 

A  point  of  special  importance  in  this 
system  of  feeding  is  to  make  sure  that 
soluble  blood  flour  for  calf  feeding  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Ordinary  dried  blood,  or  that  used 
for  fertilizer  will  not  be  satisfactory,  and 
may  seriously  damage  the  calf. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,000,  good  . $8.25@$9.35 


Medium  .  7.00@  8.25 

Common  .  5.90@  7.00 

Steers,  1.100  to  1,300,  good  .  8.35@  9.35 

Medium  .  7.25®  8.35 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good  .  7.00®  8.25 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00®  7.00 

Cows,  good  .  5.00®  6.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00@  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.65@  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  5.25@  5.75 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.50®  5.25 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  cli .  8.00@11.50 

Medium  .  G.00@  8.50 

Cull  and  common  .  3.50®  0.50 

Calves,  250  to  350.  good  and  ch....  0.50®  9.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00®  0.50 

HOGS 

Lt.  wts.,  140  to  100,  good  and  ch. .  ,$8.50@$8.85 
Lt.  Its.,  100  to  180,  good  and  ch....  8.G5@  8.85 

180  to  200.  good  and  ch .  8.70®  8.85 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  220,  good  and  ch..  8.55®  8.85 

220  to  250,  good  and  ch .  8.25®  8.70 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  good  and  eh.  8.00®  8.40 

290  to  350,  good  and  ch .  7.75®  8.15 

Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  0.25®  7.00 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch...  8.00@  8.50 
SHEEP 


(Shorn  basis  except  Spring  lambs) 


Spring  lambs,  good  and  ch . $14.00@16.00 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch .  8.25@  9.50 

Medium  .  7.25®  8.25 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  7.00®  8.75 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.50®  7.25 

Wethers.  90  to  120,  med  and  gd...  3.50®  5.50 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  3.00®  4.75 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  2.75@  4.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com .  1.25@  3.00 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  March  28,  1931.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  grading 
good  and  choice  steady,  common  and  medium 
grades  showing  weaker  undertone  at  week’s 
close,  top  medium-weights  $8,  some  choice  local 
fed  steers  with  weight  held  considerably  higher, 
bulk  of  sales  $7.50  to  $8.25.  Bulls  about  steady; 
she  stock  and  cutters  firm:  bulk  fat  heifers 
$0.25  to  $7;  medium  bulls  $5.25  to  $0;  butcher 
cows  $4.25  to  $5:  cutters  $2.25  to  $3.  Little 
action  on  Stockers  and  feeders;  few  sales  about 
steady.  Calves  25  to  50c  higher,  top  vealers 
$11.50. 

Hogs  closing  steady. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  March  28,  1931: 
Cattle  11  cars:  4  Virginia.  2  Chicago,  1  St. 
Louis,  1  Tennessee,  1  Pennsylvania,  1  North 
Carolina,  1  Pittsburgh;  containing  250  head, 
1,257  head  trucked  in  from  nearby,  total  cattle 
1.507  head,  1,107  calves,  1,650  hogs,  424  sheep. 


RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8  to  $9.25; 
medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common, 
900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $7:  good,  1,100  to  1,- 
300  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.50:  medium,  1,100  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$8.25  to  $9.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75; 
good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0.25  to  $7 ;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.25;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $5  to  $5.75;  good,  $4  to  $5; 
common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cutter  and 
cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $0  to  $7.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $0;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
medium,  $9  to  $10.50;  cull  and  common,  $0.50 
and  $9. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.75;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $7.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $9;  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $7.75. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  100  to  180 
lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75:  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $9  to 
$9.50:  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs., 
$9  to  $9.50;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to 
350  lbs..  $8.75  to  $9.25:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7  to  $8.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $33  to  $34;  shorts,  $31.50  to  $32.50; 
hominy,  $32.50  to  $33.50;  middlings,  $33.50  to 
$34.50;  linseed,  $43  to  $44;  gluten,  $37  to 
$38;  ground  oats,  $34  to  $35;  Soy-bean  meal, 
$45  to  $40;  hog  meal.  $38.50  to  $39.50;  cotton¬ 
seed,  41  per  cent,  $39  to  $40;  dairy  feed,  16 
per  cent,  $31.50  to  $32.50;  20  per  cent,  $34.50 
to  $35.50;  22  per  cent,  $38.50  to  $39.50;  24  per 
cent,  $40.50  to  $41.50;  25  per  cent,  $42  to  $43; 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $37  to  $38;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $35.50  to  $30.50;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$37.50  to  $38.50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt.,  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered, 
$2  to  $3;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  choice,  $100: 
cows,  fresh  milk,  good  to  medium,  $80  to  $90; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  common  to  poor,  $50  to  $70; 
beef  cows  and  bulls,  $8  to  $12;  sheep,  $4.50  to 
$0;  lambs,  $10  to  $11.50;  veal  calves,  milk  fed. 
choice,  $10  to  $18;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good 
to  medium,  $12  to  $14;  hogs,  $8  to  $9;  fowls, 
heavy,  live,  lb.,  25c;  chickens,  fat  roasters, 
lb.,  30c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  22c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  14c; 
milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  milk, 
sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c;  butter, 
farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  45c;  butter,  creamery, 
prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  30  to  31c;  butter,  cream¬ 
ery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  28  to  29e;  cheese,  whole 
milk,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  22 
to  25c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12%c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  doz.,  28  to  29c;  fowls,  dressed,  lb., 
32  to  35c;  chickens,  roasters,  lb.,  38  to  40c; 
Hubbard  squash,  lb.,  3c;  parsnips,  lb.,  4c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  pk.,  30c;  spinach,  pk.,  20c;  turnips,  lb., 
2c;  radishes,  bch.,  8c;  new  maple  sugar,  lb., 
48  to  50c;  new  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.50. 

F.  A.  C. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  3-5. — American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Ashville,  N.  C. 

Aug.  17-20.- — Fourteenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Fife  Conference,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Livestock  Sales 

May  12. — Guernseys  ;  Chester  County 
Blood-tested  Sale ;  Chadds  Ford  Junc¬ 
tion,  Pa. 

May  14. — National  Guernsey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  15. — Coventry  Florham  Sixth 
Annual  Guernsey  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  16. — Bellaire  farm  Guernsey  dis¬ 
persal,  East  Kensington,  Conn. 

May  18. — Moorland  farm  Guernsey  dis¬ 
persal,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

June  8. — Wendover  Farm  Ayrshires, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

June  9. — Strathglass  Farm  Ayrshires, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Teacher:  “Yes,  Johnny,  Lapland  is 
rather  thinly  populated.”  Johnny  :  “How 
many  Lapps  to  the  mile,  teacher?” — Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 


(  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

ABERDEEM  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Fine  Plains,  N.  V. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

Reg.Yearling  SIIORXHORN  BULL  OOtHbsf,  $100 

Large  growthv  calves,  two  months  old.  either  sex,  $50. 
VERNON  LAFLEIt  Middlesex,  N.  ¥. 


HORSES 


of 'high  < haY)K  PERCHERONS 

own  brothers,  coming  two  and  four,  sound,  very 
gentle,  $315.00.  Matched  pair  bay  yearlings,  sound, 
well-grown.  $160.00.  Large  chestnut  yearling  filly, 
$80.00.  Four-year-old  gelding,  1,400  lbs.  sound, 
broken,  $200.00.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


We  are  offering  Stallions  and 
Mares  from  yearlings  to  mature 
horses.  Pleased  to  show  them 
and  quote  interesting  prices. 

HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  -  Beaver,  Fa. 


Registered  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares 

B.  C.  DOTTEREE  -  MILE  HALL,  FA. 


sale  Shetland  Ponies  FARM,  Cortland,  Ohio 


RABBITS 


Chinchillas— 12  months,  $4  each,  rex  bucks,  7 
months.  $20  each.  Frank  Martin,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 


RE(3.  PEDIGREED  CHINCH ILf. AS,  WHITE,  GRAY,  FLEMISH 
GIANTS,  reasonable.  Giten Mountain Rakbitry, Montgomery  Ctr  .Vt. 


Amazing  New 
Cattle  Spray 

EVERYONE  knows  the  danger 
of  flies — they  carry  bacteria, 
spread  diseases  by  biting 
through  the  hide  to  suck  blood  and 
irriate  to  lower  milk  production.  A 
new  scientific  cattle  spray  called 
COMFORTOL  protects  your  cows 
from  the  ravishes  of  flies  and  pro¬ 
tects  your  milk  production.  It  is  a 
highly  purified,  non-poisonous,  ab¬ 
solutely  odorless  spray  and  keeps 
the  hair  and  hide  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  COMFORTOL  is  being  used 
on  prize  show  herds.  Use  right  be¬ 
fore  milking  in  the  morning  and, 
because  it  does  not  evaporate;  one 
spraying  usually  lasts  all  day.  COM¬ 
FORTOL  does  not  chase  flies  but 
protects  the  cows  from  them  by 
forming  a  protective  film  through 
which  the  most  vicious  cannot  bite 
or  sting.  It  is  made  only  for  cattle, 
with  the  best  materials.  Incidentally, 
COMFORTOL  is  excellent  to  kill 
cow  lice — no  irritation  at  all. 

Send  for  Free  Pamphlet 

American  Oil  &  Disinfectant 
Corporation 

Dept.  1,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  for  service.’ 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Figs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopow.ll  Junction,  N;  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland's 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $75  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 


HEREFORDS 


c 


SWINE 


SPRING 


PIGS 


READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

,  Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.25  each 
8-9  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 
Chester  White  Barrows,  6  wks.  old  $6  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  weeks  old,  $4.50 
9  weeks  old,  $5. DO 
10  weeks  old,  $5.50 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  U.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 


EDWARD  BUNZEL 


LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  0496 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed,  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $5.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $5.00 

Write  to  GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.. 

115  Waltham  Street  -  Lexington,  Mass, 
or  Telephone  Lexington  0202 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $25  a  piece. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

"Our  Long  List  of  satisfied  customers  is  your 
guarantee.” 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.50 
6  weeks  old  4.75 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free. 

j  A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Maes. 
,  - . - - . 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

!re  \  6-7 
Ire  j  8-9 


Chester  &  Berkshire 
Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Chester  &  Duroc 


-7  Weeks  Old,  $4.25  each 
Weeks  Old,  $4.75  each 


All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more,  if  not  satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 


MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  DITC 
AND  DUROC  rllliJ 

High  Grade  feeding  pigs  of  either  of  above 
breeds  that  are  sure  to  please  you.  Prompt 
shipments.  Let  us  fill  your  needs. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  Price,  $5.00  each 
C.  O.  D.  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


HEREFORDS 

We  have  New  England’s  largest  Hereford  herd. 

SIRES  IN  SERVICE 
Windsor  Domino.  Windsor  Brae  24th 
Windsor  Brae  36th  Windsor  Brae  38th 

Young  bulls  for  sale.  Herd  accredited 

BR00KVALE  FARM,  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


Two  Purebred,  Registered,  TestedP 

Hereford  Cows  and  Calves 

E.  M.  11ALLOCK  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


HOLSTEINS 


IS  A  GOOD  TIME  TO  BUY  HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE  IN  CANADA — those  big,  strong, 
rugged  cows  and  heifers,  with  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  backing,  and  health  certificates. 
A  few  real  good,  young  bulls  also  available.  Breed¬ 
ing  areas  close  to  the  American  border,  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  the  very  best.  Send  today  for 
listing  and  prices.  Apply  DIRECTOR  OF  EXTEN¬ 
SION,  Hoi  stein -Friesian  Association  of  Canada, 

Brantford,  Ont. 


Forsgate  Farms  Holsteins 

Bulls  from  1  mo.  to  serviceable  age.  299-day  herd  aver¬ 
age  12,231  lbs.  milk,  114.2  lbs.  fat.  Also  a  number  of  cows 
with  records  up  to  18,619  lbs.  milk  and  600  lbs.  fat.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

The  old  reliable  kind  that  grow  fast  and  fill  the  pork 
barrel — Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
Crossed,  6-7  wks.  old,  *4.50;  8-9  wks.,  *5.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.O.D.  IV.  J.  DA1LF.Y,  Lexington,  Mass,  Tel.  1085 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester- lWrkshlrc— Y orkihlre-Chester  Crossed 

0  to  7  weeks  old .  $4.25  each 

8  weeks  old .  4.50  each 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  10  days 
trial.  J.  W.  GARR1TY,  7  Lynn  St,,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  arotmd  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD.  DELAWARE 


1  PED.  FEMALE  COLLIE 

four  months  old.  White  and  brown,  born  cow  dog.  *10. 
E.  BEESMER,  Route  2,  Box  50,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


Rest  Grade  Berkshire,  DlfF  6  8  wks.  old,  $  7  each 
Chester  A  Poland-Chlna  rlll3  3  mos.  old,  1-2  each 
Express  paid.  C.  E.  Bosserman,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


DC  II  BIG  n  I  n  DlftC  World’s  Grand  Cham- 
IlkUiTYPE  U1I1U1  rlUO  pion  Strain,  sire  weighs 
800  lbs.,  either  sex,  $10.  Vernon  Lafler,  Middlesex,  \.  V. 


DREG.  CUflllC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pattlng- 
UROC  OwflUC  toll  A  8011,  M crrlfield,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 

ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falla.  N.». 


DOGS 


erv  A  rm  17  have  been  bred  and 
cJkLK.i9.I1i  X  L/il  ILL  perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write — 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 


SHEEP 


Reg’.  Hampshire  Ram  AisT&kiVo&rt*?; 

Ram  Lambs.  J.  Hurlen  Frantz,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


GOATS  | 

W 4o  P»TTr~ A  DRIVING  GOAT— Kindand  gen¬ 
try  anted  10  DUytle.  C.  E.  Handley,  Darien,  Conn. 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  «*«  | 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Hereford  Cattle  Foland-China  Hogs 
Hampshire  Sheep  Draft  Horses 

THE  SAINT  AMOUR  COMPANY,  Mortonvlllo,  Penna 


WANTED— Guinea  Pigs,  White  Mice,  Rabbits.  Labora¬ 
tory  use.  lamheil  Schmidt.  1101  Ocean  Parkway.  Brooklyn.  B.Y. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


pED.  COLLIE  PUPS.  4  mos.  old.  Sable  and 

White.  C.  SPIESKE  R.  3  Plainfield,  Xew  Jersey 


2  AMERICAN  FOX  HOUNDS  —  will  sell 
cheap.  B.  C.  Hadden,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 


postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Avoid  Imitations 
Some  ointments  are 
actually  harmful 
when  used  on  delicate 
tissues. 


When  dangers  threaten  the  milk-flow  through 
internal  ills  or  external  injuries  to  udders  and 
teats,  the  handy  can  of  Bag  Balm  is  “ten  ounces 
of  prevention.” 

For  cuts,  chaps,  cracks,  bruises  and  inflam¬ 
mation,  or  for  treating  caked  bag,  bunches  and 
other  disorders,  use  Bag  Balm  to  quickly  relieve 
discomfort,  promote  healing  and  restore  the 
milk-flow.  This  penetrating,  healing  unguent 
contains  an  exclusive  antiseptic  oil  that  carries 
the  medication  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  Heals 
common  hurts,  often  between  milkings,  and  is  the 
reliance  of  dairymen  for  the  prevention  or  treat¬ 
ment  of  more  serious  ills.  Clean,  pleasant  to  use, 
costs  little  and  goes  a  long  way.  Cannot 
taint  the  milk.  At  feed,  drug,  hardware  and 
general  stores  or  mailed  postpaid  if  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied.  Valuable  32-page 
Cow  Book  free. 

Dairy  Association  Company  Inc. 

Dept.  9-A  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


NEW  KIND 

"'FENCING 


Amazing  New  Process,  using 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my 
fence  last  twice  as  lorn?  as  ordinary 
svxy  fence.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fencing 
^  1111141  you  get  my  new  cut  Prices. 

f  ■PPJ'  Save  Vi  Your  Fence  Money 

■,J-  ’  Easy  Payments,  too 

fi'  — •  162  pages  of  bargains  in  farm  and  home 
&  needs -fencing.  Gates,  Steel  Posts. 

»  ''MV  Barb  Wire.  Baby  Chicks.  Poultry  Sup- 
K1&,  a  plies,  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  Fac- 

P&  -TTSe  tory.  Freight  Paid.  24  hour  service. 

1  Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog.— Jim  brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO? 
I  Dept-4307fl.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Kitselman  Ifence 

wm 


/or 

FREE 


1 


Savings  Greater 


-  Than  ever  on  Farm,  Lawn,  Poultry  Fence  and 
letting.  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing,  Baby  Chicks.  New  Copper-Blend  Steel  Wire, 
galvanized  with  99  92/100  per  cent  PURE  Zinc,  cuts 
fence  costs  in  half.  Money-back  guarantee.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service. 
Don't  delay  1  Write  today  for  our  new  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


KE£S#si>AVIN 

Counter-  Irritant 


THIS  50 <?  BOOK 
Tells  you— 

How  to  keep  horses  fit  and 
working,  treats  of  allailments. 
An  84-page  ready--eference 
work  for  all  farmers  and 
horsemen.  SENT  FREE. 
Keep  it  handy  with  KEN¬ 
DALL’S,  the  old  reliable  treat¬ 
ment  that  ends  lameness  from 
ills  or  injuries— $1.25  and  65i 
sizes  at  your  druggist’s  or  post¬ 
paid  from  DR.  B.  J.  KEN¬ 
DALL  CO.,  16  Main  Street, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


HEAVES 


IS  It 


Thousands  of  stockmen  are 
l  being  literally  amazed  at 
k  results  from  Fleming's 
a  No.  6  Powders.  Send 

I  $1.00  today  for  a  postpaid  full  month’s  treat- 

■  ment.  These  Arsenic  and  Iron  Powders  get  right  at 

■  cau3e  of  the  disease.  They  are  positively  guaranteed  to  g 
ja  rid  of  the  Heaves. “You  be  the  judge  and  your  word  to  gol 

^  Also  send  for  BIO  FREE  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

FLEMING  BROS.,  0-496  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 

Flexible — they  bend  with  the  teat  and 
STAY  IN  THE  TEAT  until  removed. 
Small  rounded  end ,  easy  to  insert.  No^ 
sharp  points.  Large  jar  of  36 
Dilators  in  Medicated  Oint- . 
ment  mailed  postpaid  for , 

$1.00,  if  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  —  or  we 
will  send  free  samples. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  S»  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 

The  only  soft-surface  dilators 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

How  good  it  seems  for  the  warm  rays 
of  an  April  sun  to  shine  down  upon  us 
after  the  hard  Winter  and  seemingly 
perilous  times  which  we  have  just  passed 
through.  Some  of  us  felt  we  could  never 
make  the  grade,  but  we  did,  and  it  only 
goes  to  prove  that  a  strong  heart  and 
determined  will  can  accomplish  what  has 
sometimes  seemed  impossible.  At  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Spring  we  feel  an  inspiration  that 
never  comes  at  any  other  time.  We  are 
forgetting  the  past,  and  find  around  the 
farm  so  many  things  that  demand  atten¬ 
tion  all  coming  at  once. 

The  voice  of  the  chick  is  heard  in  the 
land.  Our  own  little  Wihite  Wyandottes 
are  several  days  old  and  are  growing  like 
the  proverbial  weed.  I  have  great  hopes 
of  this  little  flock  and  know  if  we  keep 
them  growing,  and  give  them  the  care  and 
feed,  the  middle  of  September  will  find 
them  ready  for  the  pens,  and  that  they 
will  not  forget  their  mission  at  the  egg 
basket  in  the  coming  Winter. 

The  little  Leghorns  too  are  shooting 
their  tail  feathers  and  the  little  cockerels 
will  soon  be  crowing.  How  the  genera¬ 
tions  come  and  go.  It  seems  only  yester¬ 
day  that  their  forebears  were  in  the  in¬ 
cubator.  The  earth  steams  beneath  the 
eaves  in  the  barnyard  where  the  geese 
have  found  a  mudpuddle  ;  as  I  look  from 
the  window  I  see  a  great  black  buzzard 
perched  upon  the  fence  preening  his 
glossy  feathers,  for  he  too  hails  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  another  Spring.  No.  he  is  not 
a  native  of  this  cold  North  country,  blit 
came  from  the  South  some  years  ago 
when  the  zoo  was  started.  Although  a 
warm  weather  bird  lie  has  now  become 
used  to  the  rigors  of  a  North  climate  and 
feels  quite  at  home.  We  never  cage  him 
except  through  the  coldest  weather  and 
though  a  wild  bird  he  has  become  acclim¬ 
ated  and  has  entire  liberty  to  fly  at  will 
A  scavenger  by  nature,  yet  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  subject  he  is.  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  displayed  on  his  part  is  often 
remarkable. 

Down  by  the  south  side  of  the  barn  a 
bunch  of  little  Karakul  lambs  and  a  flock 
of  baby  goats  are  having  the  time  of  their 
lives — they  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
to  see  who  can  jump  the  highest,  and  they 
are  all  healthy  and  full  of  pep  because 
their  dams  were  well  fed  and  well  shel¬ 
tered  through  the  long  Winter;  the 
troublesome  stomach  worms  thiit  take 
such  a  deadly  toll  of  these  little  creatures 
seldom  bother  the  stock  at  Ark  Farms  be¬ 
cause  we  keep  after  them  and  uever  allow 
their  numbers  to  increase.  Lambs  and 
kids  are  often  troubled  with  these  pests 
to  an  alarming  extent,  but  if  you  have 
learned  how  to  keep  them  in  check  there 
will  be  little  or  no  trouble  in  this  respect. 

“Mickey”  the  great  black  bear  who 
usually  goes  into  hibernation  in  early 
December  seemed  to  have  reversed  her 
regular  routine  this  season  and  made  her 
appearance  on  February  1.  since  which 
time  she  has  daily  appeared  in  the  snow 
and  asked  for  one  meal  a  day ;  usually 
her  sleep  covers  three  or  more  months, 
but  this  year  about  four  weeks  seems  to 
satisfy.  We  are  hoping  that  soon  there 
will  be  tiny  cubs  in  the  nest.  These  are 
always  interesting  things  to  look  for. 

As  I  go  near  the  red  fox  pens  I  note 
how  restless  the  mother  is,  and  know 
that  she  has  a  reason,  because  snugly 
tucked  down  in  the  nest  which  is  covered 
on  all  sides  with  a  heavy  layer  of  .saw¬ 
dust  to  keep  out  the  cold,  there  are  baby 
foxes.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  these 
youngsters  arrive  in  the  early  days  of 
April  since  visitors  must  stay  away  while 
the  young  are  small  and  yet  nursing, 
otherwise  the  mother  possessed  of  in¬ 
stinct  to  protect  them  will,  in  her  excite¬ 
ment,  often  kill  and  bury  them  before 
their  little  eyes  have  opened. 

How  the  great  cats  seem  to  enjoy  the 
early  Spring  sunshine.  They  stretch 
themselves  in  the  snow  and  roll  and  purr. 
A  strong  heavy  fence  keeps  them  within 
bounds,  yet  their  quarters  are  spacious 
and  they  hardly  realize  they  are  confined 
at  all ;  if  a  goose  or  turkey  ventures  near 
their  cages  they  fall  flat  upon  their 
stomach  and  with  giant  paws  open  and 
eyes  twitching  spread  themselves  ready 
for  a  spring  which  would  mean  death 
only  for  the  barrier  in  front  of  them. 

Our  geese  were  later  than  usual  in 
starting  to  lay,  but  I  am  glad  of  this  as 
early  eggs  must  be  picked  up  often  since 
they  chill  so  easily,  and  when  laid  in 
mid-Winter  are  often  infertile  while  April 
eggs  are  quite  sure  to  hatch  well. 

While  the  Winter  for  our  Adirondack 
1  wild  life  must  have  been  severe,  the  deer 
1  within  the  enclosure  seem  to  be  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  The  horns  of  the  bucks 
are  not  yet  shed,  and  are  fully  grown  and 
at  their  best.  The  fallow  deer  are  most 
interesting  creatures  and  love  the  hand 
that  feeds  them.  The  cold  and  snows  are 
their  element  and  they  often  prefer  to 
dig  a  hole  and  lie  buried  in  it  when  the 
mercury  hovers  far  below  zero,  but.  they 
are  protected  by  a  heavy  coat  of  long  hair 
which  will  soon  be  shed  and  replaced  with 
a  spotted  coat  of  short  red  hair.  Hor¬ 
izontal  rows  of  large  white  spots  dot 
their  back  and  sides  while  the  background 
of  the  coat  is  a  rich  red.  Such  is  the 
Summer  coat  of  the  fallow  deer,  the  most 
beautiful  of  their  kind. 

The  bucks  are  always  close  friends 
through  the  long  Winter  and  sometimes 
stay  apart  from  the  females  of  their  band 
until  mid-Summer;  toward  Fall  however 
the  scene  changes,  and  they  are  then  an¬ 
tagonistic  toward  one  another  and  will 


fight.  It  is  survival  of  the  fittest  in  wild 
animals.  The  weak  grow  weaker  and  the 
strong  stronger.  Nature  pays  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  consanguinity ;  they  mate  in  the 
wild  promiscuously,  but  that  does  not 
matter,  because  the  strongest  buck  heads 
the  flock  while  the  weaker  brother  re¬ 
tires  to  the  rear  until  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son  has  passed.  The  deer  are  but  a 
sample  of  all  wild  animals  living  in  a 
state  of  nature.  And  we  may  well  heed 
this  lesson  wlieu  selecting  herd  sires  for 
our  domestic  animals.  We  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  even  with  the  most  careful  se¬ 
lection  that  weaklings  will  appear  both 
in  our  flocks  of  birds  and  herds  of  ani¬ 
mals;  no  sire  should  ever  be  kept  for 
breeding  that  does  not  conform  rigidly 
to  the  standard  of  his  particular  breed  ; 
I  cannot  place  too  much  emphasis  on  this 
all  important  subject,  especially  when  I 
note  that  some  farmers  are  careless  in 
this  respect  and  are  prone  to  retain  some 
animal  or  bird  that  by  all  means  should 
have  gone  to  the  slaughter. 

I11  the  wild  turkey  flock  if  a  bird  be¬ 
comes  sick  or  is  a  weakling  the  rest  will 
at  once  fall  upon  and  destroy  it,  leaving 
only  the  strong  to  go  on  with  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  its  race.  The  birds  that  have 
so  long  been  absent  are  daily  returning  to 
their  old  haunts  ;  I  notice  a  bluebird  with 
a  feather  in  her  mouth  this  morning  as 
she  flits  in  and  out  of  the  bird  box  in 
the  apple  tree;  this  is  the  third  year  that 
one  of  her  kind  has  nested  there,  and  I 
am  wondering  if  she  is  the  same  individu¬ 
al.  When  I  was  at  the  old  farm  I  used 
to  band  these  birds  for  many  years  in 
connection  with  a  work  carried  on  by 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  at  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  it  was  a  fascinating  study,  and 
after  nearly  10  years  with  carefully  kept 
records  we  have  learned  more  about  the 
habits  and  breeding  of  our  native  wild 
birds  than  ever  was  known  before.  It 
gives  us  a  check  up  on  individuals  and 
tells  us  whether  or  not  it  is  the  same 
mother  and  the  same  father  that  returns 
to  some  individual  nesting  sight  each  year 
or  if  .they  have  become  divorced,  or  one 
or  the  other  'has  remarried.  Once  at  the 
old  farm  a  wren  (the  female)  returned 
to  the  same  house  for  five  consecutive 
seasons,  each  time  ’bringing  with  her  a 
different  mate.  What  became  of  her 
former,  mates?  Did  they  perish  on  the 
long  flight  coming  or  going,  or  did  they 
just  agree  to  disagree?  There  was  also 
a  barn  swallow  that  had  a  nest  011  the 
window  case  under  the  porch,  who  came 
back  three  years  and  each  time  she 
brought  with  her  the  same  mate — I  know 
this  because  the  birds  were  banded  and  a 
glance  at  our  record  sheets  gave  11s  the 
proof. 

Many  of  the  birds  which  habitually 
nest  in  the  glorious  Adirondacks  winter 
in  South  America ;  it  is  a  long  trek  for 
them.  Thousands  of  miles  are  easily 
traversed  within  so  short  a  time  as  to  be 
almost  incredible,  but  these  are  facts 
which  we  have  learned  by  the  banding 
of  these  feathered  denizens  who  annually 
return  to  the  same  territory  to  nest  and 
rear  their  young.  If  a  weakling  appears 
among  them  he  falls  by  the  way,  and 
only  the  strongest  can  survive  the  long 
and  perilous  journey,  willet  kandaLl. 


Division  of  Estate 

A  and  B  own  their  home,  which  is 
clear  of  any  debt,  and  rest  of  estate  con¬ 
sists  of  cash  in  banks.  They  have  a  son 
and  daughter  both  minors.  Both  real 
estate  and  cash  are  in  the  wife’s  name 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  checking 
account  ill  A’s  name.  Should  the  wife 
make  a  will  if  she  wishes  the  husband  to 
inherit  the  entire  estate?  In  case  the 
wife  dies  without  making  a  will  how  will 
the  estate  be  divided?  If  the  liwsband 
leaves  no  will  how  will  his  small  bank 
account  be  settled?  What  is  the  usual 
cost  of  a  will?  mrs.  c.  a.  b. 

If  the  wife  dies  without  a  will,  and 
the  husband  and  wife  married  since  1S77, 
the  husband  is  entitled  to  one-tliird  ab¬ 
solutely  and  the  children  will  take  the 
remainder.  The  same  is  true  in  case  the 
husband  dies  without  a  will.  We  advise 
that  each  of  you  have  a  will  prepared. 
The  cost  of  drawing  the  will  will  depend 
on  the  attorney.  You  can  learn  from  him, 
in  advance,  as  to  wliat  he  is  going  to 
charge  you.  n.  T. 


Dispute  over  Deed 

A  sold  a  property  to  B’s  wife  with  the 
consent  of  her  husband  for  the  deed  to  be 
in  the  wife’s  name.  Since  then  a  dis¬ 
agreement  has  taken  place.  Husband 
has  taken  charge  of  the  deed,  and  a 
separation  has  followed.  The  deed  has 
not  been  recorded.  Can  B’s  wife,  through 
the  court,  compel  A  to  give  him  another 
deed  for  the  property  or  will  the  property 
come  back  to  A?  There  is  a  mortgage 
on  the  property.  This  property  is  located 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  r.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

B’s  wife  cannot  compel  A  to  give  an¬ 
other  deed,  unless  she  can  prove  that  the 
deed  has  been  destroyed  or  lost  before 
recording.  The  property  does  not  belong 
to  A ;  it  belongs  to  B’s  wife.  N.  T. 


“Yes,  I  heard  a  noise  and  got  up,  and 
there,  under  the  bed.  I  saw  a  man’s  leg." 
“Good  heavens!  The  burglar’s?”  “No; 
my  husband’s.  He’d  heard  the  noise, 
too." — Credit  Lost. 
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Tine  Optimist’s  Snow 
Experience 

[This  wa?  written  about  tlie  middle  of 
March.] 

We  are  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
week  of  a  steady  continuous  Winter,  and 
just  emerging  from  the  worst  snowstorm 
of  the  season,  now  in  its  fifth  day  with 
the  March  wind  howling  and  piling  up 
‘‘bigger  and  better’’  snowdrifts  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  The  Rochester  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau  reports  19  inches  of  snow  from  this 
storm  and  we  seem  to  have  just  as  much 
here.  The  snow  plows  got  busy  the  first 
day  of  the  storm  and  have  fought  every 
day  since  to  keep  our  State  highway 
open  to  traffic.  It  is  open  yet  as  the 
wind  howls  and  swirls  clouds  of  snow 


precipitation,  but  we  have  had  little 
chance  to  see  bare  ground  this  season. 
A  mild  thaw  in  January  put  water  in 
dry  wells,  and  another  in  February  in¬ 
creased  the  supply.  There  was  plenty  of 
snow  in  sight  when  this  storm  began. 
Now  there  is  nothing  but  snow  in  sight 
and  the  huge  drifts  grow  bigger  each  day. 

I  heard  today  that  the  challenge  of 
bigger  and  better  snowbanks  is  to  be  met 
next  Saturday  when  the  town  officials 
will  make  a  choice  from  among  five  “big¬ 
ger  and  better”  snowplows  to  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  on  our  blockaded  streets.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  will  find  plenty  of  material 
on  which  to  demonstrate  their  prowess. 
We  need  relief  from  snow  and  it  cannot 
come  too  soon  in  any  form. 

March  14  was  an  eventful  day  on  our 


Powerful  Truck  Snowplow  Opening  the  Drifts 


The  Gateway  to  Our  Village  After  the  Snowplow  Demonstration  IFas  Over 


Farm  Products  Intended  for  Drought  Sufferers  Hauled  out  for  Shipment  by  Snow¬ 
bound  Farmers  of  Seneca  County,  AT.  Y. 


over  the  high  banks  of  snow  on  the  road¬ 
side,  but  open  just  wide  enough  for  one 
vehicle  at  a  time  in  some  places.  Our 
town  snow-fighting  machinery  is  unequal 
to  the  job  of  clearing  county  and  town 
roads  in  this  storm. 

Milk  producers  are  getting  their  daily 
output  of  milk  to  the  shipping  station 
with  difficulty  from  the  dirt  roads.  The 
school  in  our  district  is  closed  since  the 
third  day  of  the  storm  when  horses 
floundered  in  snowdrifts  to  get  teacher 
and  pupils  to  their  homes.  The  rural 
postman's  job  is  far  from  pleasant  on 
improved  roads  and  impossible  on  some 
of  the  dirt  roads.  Patrons  are  going  on 
horseback  and  afoot  to  designated  points 
for  their  mail,  or  to  the  postoffice. 

If  we  had  been  without  much  snow  all 
Winter,  we  could  be  grateful  for  this 


street.  We  awakened  to  find  that  the  big 
snowstorm  which  had  covered  our  region 
for  six  days  had  moved  on,  leaving  a 
clear  sky  above  a  snow-bound  landscape. 
It  was  the  day  set  by  our  County  Farm 
Bureau  to  assemble  our  contributions  for 
a  carload  of  farm  produce  to  be  shipped 
to  drought  victims  in  West  Virginia. 
Teams  and  sleds  were  used  to  get  the 
produce  over  the  drifts  to  villages  w’here 
trucks  could  transport  the  contributions 
to  the  loading  point.  Our  car  was  a  large 
one  holding  30  tons,  the  contents  valued 
at  $1,400.  When  loaded,  it  had  tons 
potatoes,  l1/-*  tons  beans,  1%  tons  car¬ 
rots  and  cabbages,  S%  tons  oats,  4 y2 
tons  mixed  grains,  5%  tons  wheat,  3% 
tons  barley,  2%  tons  flour,  350  cans  of 
fruit,  five  cases  tinned  goods,  two  hams, 
(Continued  on  Page  475) 


because  you  want 
more  T  T 

H  ORSEPO  WER 
for  JufSS  money 


ACCORDING  to  the 
latest  United  States 
Census  figures,  5,819,000 
horses  have  disappeared 
from  American  farms  since 
1920.  4,910,300  automobiles, 
846,162  tractors,  and  767,000 
trucks  are  now  being  used — 
and  are  performing  many  times 
the  old  amount  of  work. 

The  change  from  horses  to 
gasoline  motors  was  the  first 
step.  Now  there  is  another: 
Ethyl  Gasoline  is  replacing 
ordinary  gasoline.  It  gives  still 
more  horsepower  for  still  less 
money. 

The  reason  is:  Ethyl  Gaso¬ 
line  is  good  gasoline  plus  valu¬ 
able  drops  of  Ethyl  fluid.  In¬ 
side  the  engine  this  Ethyl  fluid 
prevents  sharp,  irregular  explo¬ 
sions  that  cause  power-waste, 
"knock”  and  overheating. 
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It  controls  combustion, 
so  that  Ethyl  Gasoline 
develops  a  smoothly  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  on  the 
pistons  that  brings  out  the 
best  performance  of  any  engine. 

These  drops  of  Ethyl  fluid 
add  to  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of 
motor  fuel  just  as  feed-plus- 
pasturage  adds  to  the  cost  of 
raising  an  animal.  You  spend 
more,  but  you  get  more  for 
your  money. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  saves  time  on 
work  and  travel.  You  are  forced 
to  lay  off  for  carbon  removal 
less  often.  Ethyl  gives  greater 
power  and  eliminates  much 
shifting  to  lower  gears.  It  takes 
you  there  and  gets  you  back 
sooner,  whether  you  are  going 
to  town  or  plowing  afield.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  City. 


6THYL 

GASDtlNE 


The  active  ingredient  used  in  Ethyl  fluid  is  lead . 


ETHYL  GASOLINE 
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KERR’S  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

■  Place  your  order  now  for  Kerr’*  Lively  Chicks.  These  prices  are  attractive 
for  chicks  that  have  a  rich  laying  inheritance  from  birds  that  have  made 
big  records  in  leading  egg-laying  contests. 

Utility  Chicks 

For  50  For  100  For  500  For  1,000 


For  25 


White  Leghorns .  $3.25 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00 

White  Rocks  .  4.25 

W.  Wyandottes .  4.25 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00 


$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

$100.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

The  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  and 
Australorp  Cross 

In  this  community  a  popular  chicken 
has  been  produced  by  crossing  Australorp 
males  upon  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  hens.  With 
this  cross  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
sex  of  the  day-old  chicks.  The  baby  pul¬ 
lets  have  black  or  smoky  spots  and 
streaks  in  their  down  while  the  baby 
cockerels  are  all  white.  When  the  chicks 
are  five  or  six  weeks  old,  the  pullets  have 
dark  legs  and  the  cockerels  white  shanks. 

Last  Spring  I  bought  25  of  these  cross¬ 
bred  chicks  with  the  privilege  of  picking 
for  pullets.  I  picked  IS  with  dark  spots 
in  their  down  and  eight  all-white  ones. 
That  their  color  is  sex  linked,  proved  out 
in  my  test  without  a  single  exception. 

Unfortunately  I  had  nine  of  the  ready- 
to-lay  cross-bred  pullets  stolen,  so  had 
only  nine  left  to  trapnest.  All  were 
hatched  April  6.  I  was  disappointed  with 
the  slowness  with  which  they  matured 
and  with  their  lack  of  uniformity  in  com¬ 
ing  into  laying.  On  Jan.  29  I  sold  the  lot. 
In  the  time  I  had  them  they  laid  as 
follows : 

No.  50  began  laying  Oct.  13,  total  70 
eggs;  No.  63  began  Oct.  27,  66  eggs;  No. 
974  began  Nov.  IS,  48  eggs;  No.  96  began 
Nov.  25,  25  eggs;  No.  95S  began  Dec.  6; 
33  eggs;  No.  952  began  Dec.  11,  35  eggs; 
No.  965  began  Dec.  23,  20  eggs ;  No.  475 
began  Jan.  13,  12  eggs.  The  ninth  one 
had  never  laid  in  a  trapnest  up  to  the 
time  I  sold  them. 

There  was  considerable  variation  in 
the  size  of  the  hens ;  some  weighing  as 
little  as  four  pounds,  and  some  as  much 
as  six  and  a  half  pounds.  They  laid  light 
brown  eggs ;  some  were  shaped  like  a 
Leghorn  egg  while  others  were  rounder. 
The  size  of  egg  was  very  satisfactory.  I 
have  heard  some  complaint  about  their 
inclination  to  broodiness.  None  of  mine 
ever  wanted  to  sit.  Had  I  kept  them 
through  the  Spring,  it  might  have  been 
different.  It  is  also  true  that  trapnesting 
causes  a  disturbance  that  does  not  en¬ 
courage  broodiness  in  any  fowl.  The 
cross-bred  hens  were  heavy  and  hearty 
feeders.  In  comparison  wttb  Leghorns  I 
considered  their  eggs  much  more  costly. 

Because  Leghorns  are  discounted  three 
to  five  cents  a  pound,  some  expected  the 
larger  Leghorn- Australorp  cockerel  to  go 
on  the  market  as  *a  heavy  broiler,  but 
were  disappointed,  the  Kansas  City 
market  classed  them  as  Minoreas  and 
discounted  the  same  as  for  Leghorns. 
The  black  legs  on  the  hens  -make  it  hard 
to  market  them  without  a  discount. 

There  is  always  danger  that  people 
will  use  cross-bred  fowl  for  breeders ; 
good  layers  in  the  succeeding  crosses  are 
the  exception  even  though  the  first  cross 
be  outstanding  as  layers.  Just  last  week 
I  saw  some  baby  chicks  from  a  cross  of 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn-Australorp  hens  and 
White  Wyandotte  cockerels.  They  were 
nice  healthy  chicks,  but  will  disappoint 
their  owner  as  layers,  I  fear.  In  color 
these  second-cross  chicks  varied  all  the 
way  from  white  to  black.  A  high  per  cent 
were  all  black.  I  see  no  advantage  in 
this  crosing  of  breeds,  except  to  make  it 
possible  to  cull  out  baby  cockerels.  How¬ 
ever  the  local  hatchery  reports  that  their 
trade  did  not  care  to  pay  extra  for  the 
baby  pullets  without  the  little  cockerels. 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  bred  for  production, 
lay  fully  as  well  and  with  less  feed,  and 
mature  more  quickly.  \v.  u.  curry. 

Benton  Co.,  Ark. 


Beef  Bacon 

Some  time  ago  I  was  in  Zion,  Ill.,  and 
they  had  “beef  bacon” ;  that  is,  bacon 
made  of  beef.  It  surely  was  fine.  I  have 
tried  to  get  a  recipe  or  formula  for  mak¬ 
ing  it.  Could  you  get  one?  J.  a.  s. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 


Waterproofing:  for  Canvas 

A  simple  method  of  waterproofiing 
tents  or  other  canvas  covering  is  to 
paint  with  paraffin  dissolved  in  gasoline 
or  naphtha.  A  pure  high-grade  gasoline 
must  be  used ;  some  fuel  gasolines  of 
low  grade  do  not  give  good  results. 
Naptha  may  be  used  instead  with  satis¬ 
faction. 

Shave  the  paraffin,  and  add  to  the 
gasoline,  using  as  much  as  the  gasoline 
will  entirely  dissolve.  It  should  stand 
over  night.  Another  method  is  to  melt 
1  y2  lbs.  of  paraffin,  and  stir  carefully 
into  one  gallon  of  gasoline.  Prepare  the 
mixture  out  of  doors,  and  exercise  prop¬ 
er  precautions  to  avoid  fire. 


For  blood  tested  Utility  Chicks  add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices 
Special  Matings  Chicks 

For  Special  Matings  Chicks  in  any  quantity  add  6c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Matings  Chicks  available  for  all  breeds,  at  6c  per  chick  advance  over 
blood  tested  Utility  Chick  Prices. 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 
DANBURY,  CONN. 


Department  J 
Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
LOWELL,  MASS. 
WOONSOCKET.  R.  I. 


|LegHorns  'Re  ds*'  RocKs'Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  supervision.  That  means  that  our  chicks  LIVE. 

New  Low  Prices  to  April  18,  1931 


S.  C.  White 

LEGHORNS 

20c 


S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS 

20c 


Barred 

ROCKS 

22c 


White 

WYANDOTTES 

25c 


Special  Mating  Chicks.  2c  additional.  Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks 
add  75c.  For  50  chicks  add  $1.00.  14c  discount  on  orders  for  500;  lc  off  on  orders  for 

1,000.  We  ship  prepaid  and  guarantee  100%  delivery.  New  catalogue. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  eo  Wallingford,  conn.  Tel.  645-5 


DIAMOND  PICK 


An  Honest 
Scrap 

Contains  only  good  wholesome  meat  and  bone.  Its  protein  is  all  honest  animal  protein. 
Nothing  lias  been  added  to  give  it  a  false  high  protein. 

Diamond  Pick  is  not  the  cheapest  in  price  but  the  best  feed  value  per  dollar.  Results 
"  ill  prove  this  to  your  satisfaction,  or  your  money  back. 

if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  ship. 

lOO-lb.  Trial  Bag  DIAMOND  PICK,  Freight  Paid,  $3.25 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  only. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Avenue.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

IT’S  BETTER  BECAUSE  IT’S  PURE 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks  - 


ORDER  NOW— SAVE  MONEY! 


S.  C.  White,  Brown,  &  Buff  Leghorn! 

IS.  C.  M.  Anoonas . 

Barred,  White,  &  Buff  Plymouth  Roi 

S.  ('.  P..  1.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

S.  C.  B.  Minoreas,  White  Wyandottes, 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . . 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed . 

Assorted  Odds,  Ends.  Mixed . 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery 


Buff 


25 

50 

100 

500 

$2.25 

$4.50 

$  8.50 

$41.50 

2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.50 

2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

.2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

45.00 

2.00 

3.50 

6.50 

32.50 

our 

and 


beautiful  catalogue  giving  description  of 
we  also  guarantee  the  livability  of  your 


ten  days  after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you  to  he  satisfied.  Order  today. 
Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  1).  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  Dept.  16, 


1000 
$  82.00 
82.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
130.00 
90.00 
65.00 
“Wolf- Certified” 
baby  chicks  for 


Send  $1.00  with  your  order. 

GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


CH ICKS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  about  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy 
terms  plan — $1  per  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  —  winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests — Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others,  16  breeds.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES.  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


I  TEEN’S  ."W"'  LOOD  TESTED 

IT  ATE  r»ARRED  ROCK 

UPERVISED  *  *ABY  CHICKS 

andL  Certified  WHITE  IjEGHORNS 


STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  1 


lOc 

12c 
Dagsboro,  Delaware 


w 


Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Our  chicks  are 
from  some  of  Ohio's  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  tvpe,  color  and 
egg  production.  100%  Live  arrival.  Postpaid.  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $4.75  $  8.50  $42.50  $  85.00 

Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  .  5,25  10.00  50.00  100.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  and  Black  Minoreas  ..  5.75  11.00  55.00  110.00 

Light  Mixed,  8c;  J.  B.  Giants,  16c. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY.  Box  SO.  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


SPXCIAL/EGG  BRED  CHICKS 


vS’BND  NO  MONEY  WE  ^HIP  C.O.J 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  or  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  liigh-egg  production.  Pure-bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Cat.  Free.  25  a  50  100  300  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff.  Black  Leghorns  or  Anconas  . $2.75  $5.00  $9.50  $28  $46  $  90 

Wh.,  Buff  or  Bar.  Rocks,  Bl.  Min..  Wh.  Wyan.  or  Buff  Orp.  ..  3.25  6.00  11-50  34  56  110 

S.  C.  Reds,  Silver  Wyan.  or  White  Orpingtons  .  3.25  ‘ 

Black  Jersey  Giants  or  Light  Brahmas  . 

Heavy  Assorted,  All  good  heavy  chicks  .  .  . . 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  Ada.  Ohio. 


3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

35 

58 

115 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

46 

75 

147 

2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

28 

46 

90 

Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


/I  New  Exterminator  that 
Won*t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry r 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  itcontains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY  . 


Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S.  WELLS.  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


applied  only  ONCE  A  YEAR  in  Poultry  houses 

Kills  Mites  Blue  Bugs 

OR.  MONEY  REFUNDED  ^ 

T^^AVEt/AR/US^^  Standard  Insecticide 
Wood- Preservative 

CARB  OL/NE  UM  for  55  Years! 

Write  for  Circular 
CARB0L1NEUH  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

ffiTffTIFnnB  m i lwau ke e.  w<s. 


BETTER 

POULTRY 

HOMES 


Cheaper  and  better  than  home  built.  Built  in  sec¬ 
tions  ready  to  holt  together.  Circular  free  on  request. 

THAYER  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

28  Winchester  Street,  Keene.  N.  H. 


RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.  offers  Te?TsH 

egg  cases  packed  complete  with  14-cup  fiats,  10  fillers 
and  equipped  with  good  cover.  Cases  we  sell  are  packed 
as  required  by  American  HR.  Express  Co.  and  other 
Carriers.  If  cases  not  as  represented,  do  not  pay  us. 
Address— Box  No.  29,  High  Bridge  Station,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


Grandview  Offers 
BIG  DISCOUNT 

BUY  Grandview  Egg  Basket 
Strain  Chicks  NOW  and  save 
money  on  the  initial  purchase. 
Make  more  money  later  from 
increased  egg  production. 

Get  This  Illustrated 
Book  FREE 

Just  off  the  press — a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  development 
of  these  famous  flocks — with 
egg  records  and  actual  profit  in¬ 
formation.  Get  it  now  before 
buying  your  chicks. 

Grandview  Poultry 
Farm,  Inc. 

Box  RN  21  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY. 


New 

Low  Prices 

"Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  1 0  breeds. 
Write  twlay  far  bit  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
1207  Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  i 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  A  LI  I  Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  w  H  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  April  and  May  chicks. 

$8.00  Per  100  *37.50-500  *70-1000 

100^  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Super 
_  Quality 

White  or  Barred  Rocks  . $10.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  10.00 — 100 

Heavy  mixed.. $8. 00 — 100:  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00 — 100 
Write  for  new  low  discounts  oil  orders  of  400  and  up. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 


Started  Chicks 

by  express. 


Barrsd  *  While  Rocks, White 
Leghorns,  3  wks.,  *23.  and  4 
wks.,  $37  per  101).  Sent  C.O.D. 
MKS.  (HAS.  swam; Lit  .  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 
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NEW  Big  BOOK 


tells  about 

R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Ply.  Rocks 
White  Ply.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes 
White  Leghorns 

each  article  written  by  a  Master  Breeder 
of  the  variety,  Other  valuable  information 
on  raising  and  cashing  in  with  chickens 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  Address  : 

Mass.  Certified  Breeders 

Leek  Box  34  R  Grafton,  Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
CERTIFIED  POULTRY  BREEDERS,  INC. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
bleeders  on  onr  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRftUCH  FARMS  de;tewy  Aerdsebyawk 

lewis  rmri^c 

FARMS  LrliLIViJ 

Our  own  production  bred,  vigorous,  tested  chicks 
at  special  prices.  Write  for  educational  bulletin 
"HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS”  and  big  discounts  for 
April  and  May  delivery. 

Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


.■SINGLE  COMB  ... 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OfAnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
O  vJVlVl  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
30  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggsnnd  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  t  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 


M4TTITIICK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Harron-Holly n ood  Strain  N.  T.  State  Certified 

Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.'V.D.  Tested. 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 
—MAY  PRICES— 

BABY  CHICKS .  16c  each 

N.  Y.  STATE  CERTIFIED  CHICKS . 20c  each 

400  PULLETS— 8  weeks  old— $1.00  each 
MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS  CIRCULAR 

Box  422  Mattltuek,  N.  Y.  FREE 

Largest  Eggs  in  N.  Y.  Contest— 1929-30 


EWING’S  WH?  LEGHORNS 

Are  the  product  of  10  years  use  of  imported  mules  from 
200  to  311-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS  at  reduced  prices— Guaranteed 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  IVEED  — 


LUKERT’S 


LAYING  LEGHORNS 
LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 


Large  birds,  year  round  production.  Second  highest 
pen  laying  over  24  oz.  eggs,  New  York  State  Egg 
Contest.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  During 
Part  18  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistent  high  layers.  Circular— Stoves  36* 
off.  My  book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound  $1. 


CHICKS  That  Live,  Lay  and  Pay 

Barred  Bocks — White  Leghorns — II.  I.  Beds 
1  lie  each  500  chicks  fie  each  1000  or  more  8e  each 

SCAB  BOBO  l  Gil  HATCHEBY  Milford,  Bel. 


KpgK  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $20. 

M.  L.  PALMEB  Alfred  Station.  New  York 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

The  Proven  Layers  and  Payers 
For  Delivery  April  13.  20,  27— 

100— S12.50  500— S60.00  1000— $110.00 

Parcel  post  prepaid — Circular  free 
A.  E.  Hampton  Box  K  Pittstown,  N.  J, 


S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED 
BREEDER  TRAPNESTED 
EGG  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  HENS 
CHICK  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  EGGS 


CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCI A L  CHICKS 
BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM  -  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

300-Egg  Breeding 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
_  guaranteed.  Circular. 
New  low  prices 
ADRIAN  DeNEEF  -  -  SODUS,  N.  V. 


QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

ROCKS,  REDS  and  LEGHORNS 
We  specialize  in  S.  C  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  own 
breeding  stock  headed  by  pedigreed  male  birds.  Hanson 
strain.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

fluidity  Poultry  Farm  -i-  Harrington,  Delaware 


LEWIS  FARMS 
CHICKS 


Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
heavy  producing  breeders, 
blood  tested.  Write  for  special 
discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsvllle,  R.  I. 


Hi  -  Powered  Leghorn  Chicks 

They  lay  nickles,  not  pennies.  Pedigreed,  blood  tested, 
shell  treat-d,  superior  eggs.  Large  chicks. 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM  Route  R  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — 8.  C.  White  Leghorns — Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
free.  SUNNYSIltE  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Frlendthlp,  New  York 


Cpriarhlirct  Morgan-Tancred  PkinLe  The  strain  of 
UCUdlllUlbl  White  Leghorn  UllICKS  proven  layers. 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhursl  Paulfrj  Farm,  Dapl.T,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


r>IIIpIfO  Barron  Strain  S.C.W.  Produced 
CniUVO  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Our 
circular  on  request.  CLARAIEN  COURT  FARM,  ROSLTR,  N.  I. 


The  Hatching  Season 

Notwithstanding  that  millions  of  chicks 
are  hatched  these  last  few  years  in  great 
hatcheries,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 
more  chicks  are  hatched  under  hens  every 
year  than  in  any  other  way.  On  thous¬ 
ands  of  farms  hens  are  used  to  hatch 
chicks  and  it  is  in  selecting  these  hens 
that  a  great  mistake  is  usually  made.  The 
farm  wife  wants  to  get  some  chicks 
hatched  as  early  as  possible  and  waits 
impatiently  until  some  of  her  hens  go 
broody  and  these  she  sets.  These  earli¬ 
est  broodies  should  never  be  used  for 
hatching.  They  are  the  hens  that  have 
laid  through  the  Winter,  and,  when  they 
are  allowed  to  sit  the  first  time  they  go 
broody,  eggs  from  many  hens  that  have 
just  begun  to  lay  after  loafing  all  Winter 
are  used  for  hatching.  This  gives  the 
owner  chicks  from  his  poorest  layers,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  he  is  breeding  for 
poor  laying  ability  instead  of  breeding 
for  winter  laying  when  prices  are  best. 

No  one  should  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  make  some  special  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  hatching  season.  In  the 
first  place  a  house  and  yard  in  which  to 
keep  the  breeders  away  from  the  general 
flock  is  a  paying  investment.  Having  pre¬ 
pared  yard  and  houses,  get  someone  who 
understands  culling  to  select  as  many  of 
the  best  layers  as  will  be  needed  to  sup¬ 
ply  eggs  for  the  chicks  that  are  to  be 
hatched.  Then,  when  the  earliest  hens  go 
broody,  break  them  up  and  mark  them  so 
they  may  be  recognized  at  a  glance.  For 
this  purpose  I  use  celluloid  rings,  which 
cost  a  cent  each.  These  come  in  several 
colors,  and  by  using  different  colors 
quite  a  record  may  be  kept  without  writ¬ 
ing  a  word.  For  instance  when  one  of 
my  hens  goes  broody  I  put  a  colored  ring 
on  her  leg.  If  she  goes  broody  the  second 
time  she  gets  another  ring  and  so  on 
every  broody  spell  being  denoted  by  a 
ring.  The  hen  that  goes  broody  more  than 
twice  in  a  season  is  not  usually  a  very 
good  layer. 

Whether  a  separate  breeding  pen  is 
kept  or  not  it  is  important  that  the  right 
kind  of  eggs  should  be  selected  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  proven  that  the  shape 
and  size  of  eggs  are  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  transmissible  from  a  hen  to  her 
daughter.  Extensive  records  have  shown 
this  to  be  true.  A  certain  hen  that  made 
a  very  remarkable  record  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  she  laid  was  rejected  as  a 
breeder,  because  she  was  from  a  hen  that 
laid  small  eggs,  and  the  few  daughters 
she  was  allowed  to  have  showed  the  same 
defect,  and  cockerels  from  her  eggs  sired 
pullets  that  laid  small  eggs. 

No  eggs  weighing  less  than  two  ounces 
should  be  used  for  hatching.  A  tw’o-ounce 
egg  just  fits  the  fillers  in  egg  crates  and 
this  is  the  standard  weight  for  eggs  that 
bring  the  top  of  the  market.  I  have  a 
friend  who  at  one  time  experimented  with 
a  flock  of  Brown  Leghorns.  This  variety 
is  likely  to  produce  eggs  a  little  below 
standard  weight,  and  this  friend  started 
in  to  increase  the  size  of  the  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  flock.  He  carefully  selected 
the  largest  eggs  for  hatching  year  after 
year,  until  he  had  a  flock  that  laid  eggs 
fully  up  to  weight. 

Only  eggs  of  the  true  egg  shape  should 
be  selected  for  hatching.  Deformed  eggs, 
those  that  are  long  and  pointed  or  that 
are  round,  like  a  ball,  should  be  rejected. 
The  texture  of  the  shell  is  important  as 
one  cause  of  had  hatches  is  in  using  eggs 
either  under  hens  or  in  incubators  with 
thin  shells.  Eggs  with  very  thin  shells 
allow  greater  evaporation  than  those  with 
what  may  be  called  standard  shells  and 
as  a  consequence  produce  small  and  weak 
chicks,  or  the  chicks  die  in  the  shell. 
Every  egg  used  should  be  examined  in  an 
egg  tester  or  by  looking  through  it  to¬ 
ward  a  strong  light.  Many  eggs  that  look 
all  right  at  a  casual  glance  are  found 
when  put  in  a  tester  to  have  fine  thin 
streaks  running  in  every  direction  in  the 
shell.  Sometimes  these  thin  streaks  are 
easily  seen  without  a  tester.  These  are 
the  eggs  that  get  broken  when  put  under 
a  hen  or  that  allow  too  rapid  evapora¬ 
tion  when  used  in  an  incubator. 

The  fertility  of  eggs  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  trying  them  out.  Fertility  is 
largely  a  matfer  of  feeding  unless  the  hen 
that  lays  the  eggs  is  naturally  sterile  or 
her  mate  is  impotent,  either  of  which  de¬ 
fects  is  more  likely  to  appear  in  highly 
bred  birds  than  in  scrub  fowls.  Hens  that, 
are  given  cod-liver  oil  regularly  during 


PEDER  DEVOLD’S 

Vitamine  Brand 

( Registered  Trade  Mark) 

pure  natural  high  potent 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


( richest  source  of  natural 

vitamins  A  &  D ) 

i$  used  by  the  largest  Feed 

Manufacturers 


Send  for  descriptive  literature 


Chas.  L.  Huisking  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  N  155  Varick  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Don t  Experiment! 

Know  the  Quality 
You  Buy! 

Brookside  chicks  come  to 
you  from  properly  bred 
healthy  flocks,  they  are  in¬ 
cubated  under  the  latest 
and  best  hatching  methods  and  every  chick  that 
leaves  our  place  has  been  carefully  inspected.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  our  low  prices:  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  II  52.50  100.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  6.25  12  57.50  110.00 

Assorted  for  broilers  ....  5.00  9  45.00  87.50 

We  have  weekly  hatches  and  ship  by  prepaid 
parcels  post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  send  for  catalog.  Visit  our  farm  and 
hatchery.  Nothing  can  prove  the  quality  of  our 
chicks  so  quickly  as  to  raise  them.  Try  them. 
PULLETS: — 3,000-12  weeks  old,  ready  in  May — 
8.  O.  W.  Leghorns,  $1.00  ea.  Bd  Rocks  $1.10  ea. 
R.  I.  Reds,  $1.15  ea. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantaville,  N.  J. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
1928  Pen  Storrs  2969  Eggs  51  Weeks 

1928  Pen  Storrs  3014  Eggs  365  Days 

1929  Pen  Storrs  2914  Eggs  51  Weeks 

1929  Pen  Storrs  2968  Eggs  365  Days 

Hens  up  to  342  Eggs  365  Days 
Our  interesting  Circular  is  FREE 


ni*  GEORGE  LOWRY  POULTRY  FARM, Arc.  west  willington.  conn. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Trap  nested  since  1916. 

Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Nova  Scotia  customer 
from  300  birds  of  our 
Circular  No.  2. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CERTIFIED 

EHM 

BREEDERS 

ws. 

reports  204  average 
stock.  Another,  208. 


BETIER  BABY  CHICKS 


PRICES!— 100%  SAFE  DELIVERY 
BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN 
Wom?P°JTES’  REDS’  black  MINORCAS, 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  WHITE  &  BROWN 
LEGHORNS,  MOTTLED  ANCONAS 
SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS 
Thousands  weekly.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
Insure*  Your  Profits!  State  Inspected!  Catalog  free. 
ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  4.00 

500  lots,  $2.50  less:  1,000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  U.O.IJ.  FREE  CJR. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


100 

$  9.00 
10.00 
9.00 
6.00 


,eghorns. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders. 
Price  $10  per  100:  $90  per  1000.  (3  to  6 

week  prices  on  request).  Catalog  free. 
Tells  all  about  our  great  egg-producing 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield.  Pa. 


nunlilv  Hhicif <t  25,000  WEEKLY  electrically 

yUdlllj  vlllvRo  hatched  from  only  first  class  stock 
at  new  reduced  prices.  Wli.  Leghorns,  8c ;  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bl.  Minorcas,  9c:  Butr  Rocks, 
lie;  Giants.  14c;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c;  Light  Mixed,  7c. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM,  Sunbury.  Pa. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 

From  Trapnested-Blood  Tested  Stock 

Every  chick  a  product  of  our  own  flock. 
Certified— Supervised  and  Commercial  Clucks. 
Booklet  available. 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


ACCREDITED  AND  TRAPNESTED 

My  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chlcka  will  make  heavy  producers  of  big 
brown  eggs.  Parent  stock  trapnested  under  Conn.  R.  O.  P.  Su¬ 
pervision.  Accredited  free  from  _  B.  W.  D.  or  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease.  Can  ship  baby  chicks  any  time.  Hatching  eggs,  started 
chicks  and  breeding  stock  too.  Free  catalog.  Interesting 
priees.  Reds  make  a  splendid  table  fowl. 

ROCK  RIDGE  FARM  Box  17  Ridgefield.  Conn.  R.  R.  Keeler.  Owner 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

100— $10.00  600— $47.60  1000—680.00 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

510  per  100;  $90  Per  1,000.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service.  O.O. D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ClIAS.  F.  EWING  lit.  1  McCLUUE,  PA. 


Zeller’s  Leghorns 

R.O.P.  Males.  ZELLER’S  LEGHORN  FARM,  R^l,  Palmyra.  Pa. 


Chicks 


It  Alt  KEIF  KOOKS 
S.C.W.  LEGHORN  S 
It.  I.  It  EOS 


also  hatching  eggs 

Write  for  prices. 


C.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  Sc  POULTRY  FARM.  Seaford,  Dalaware 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  for  Hatching,  blood  tested  flock, 
100  $5.  360-515.  A.  J.  DAY,  R.  B,  Auburn,  New  York 


DR.  &  WH.  LEGHORNS,  347-Egg.  Aoslraloms,  Parks’  Rocks,  Slock, 
uelc ,  $1  op,  EGGS  100-$5.  V.  F.  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production,  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 
WRENTHAM  -  MASS. 


Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  University, 
You  can’t  go  wrong  with  these  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds, 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order. 


STARTED  CHICKS,  two  to 
three  weeks  old,  priced  to  save 
you  money  in  brooding.  10% 
lower  prices  this  year. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 
Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 


OSS 


'Jafm 

R.I.Peds 

Trapnested—  Blood-Tested 
Our  Pen  Heads  N.  Y.  Contest 

Our  pen  has  been  leading  all  breeds  at 
New  York  (Long  Island)  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  laying  98%  standard-size  eggs. 

The  chicks  you  get  from  us  carry  the 
same  blood,  the  result  of 

22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  prices 
on  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  and 
Pullets. 

MOSS  F ARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

FROM  B.  W.  D.  FREE  STOCK 

EVERY  CHICK  OF  OUR  OWN  BREEDING 
CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
.  HATCHES  TWICE  EACH  WEEK  BEGINNING  JAN.  15 

Write  for  Booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

AscufneyS.G.  Red  Chicks  frl®  tTour 

own  flock ;  Vt.  Certified;  trap-nested:  pedigreed’maies 


from  never  broody  hens 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS 


„„  Pedigreed  males 

$20  per  100.  Free  Circular. 

R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 


Scott  Foultry  Farm 

Pedigree  GROTON.  MASS.  Slate  Tested 

baby  Chicks  S.  C.  R.  /.  REDS  Hyohcikne9re^B> 

Sr  D  I  Entile  flock  MASS. 

K-tXJa  CERTIFIED,  Pine  Crest 
Orcha  ds  strain,  chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Circular  on 
request.  GREENWAY  FARM,  Poultry  Dept.,  Ware,  Mass. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  SSSi 

ami  Blood  tested  stock.  y2  price  of  former  years 

Also  LEGHORNS,  REDS  and  ROCKS.  All  State 
Sup.  and  B-l.  at  low  prices  for  quality  chicks. 
A3  years  in  the  business — Circular 

D.  C.  R.  HOFF _ Lock  Box  1  1  5  Neshanlc.  N.  J. 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak 
ers.  "Pride  o’  Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 


Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Full  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  S,  Ransomville,  nT7." 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want. _ chicks. 

Name  _ _ _ _ 

Addreee . . . 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Send  for  this  free  CATALOG 

This  big.  free  24-page  Eagle  Nest  Catalog  will  be  of  vital 
interest  to  every  poultry  raiser.  The  three  quality  Eagle 
Nest  Matings  are  fully  described,  pedigrees  are  given,  etc. 
You'll  profit  by  getting  your  copy  early.  Send  for  it  today. 

Chicks  from  BLOODTESTED  Flocks 

Eagle  Nest  Extra  Select  and  Extra  Special  Breeding  flocks 
are  bloodtested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Eight  great 
varieties— all  from  healthy  bloodtested  flocks — at  no  increase 
in  price.  Trapnested  flocks  with  official  record,  pedigrees. 
Long  years  of  careful  and  scientific  breeding  behind  all 
Eagle  Nest  Chicks. 

A  REAL  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  90%  livability  on  Eagle  Nest  Extra  Select 
Blood-Tested  Mating  and  80%  livability  on  Eagle  Nest  Extra 
Special  Blood-Tested  Mating.  2000  Poultry  raisers  are  mak¬ 
ing  real  money  raising  Eagle  Nest  Baby  Chicks.  You  can,  too. 

Send  for  Your  Eagle  Nest  Catalog 

EAGLE  NEST  BREEDING  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Box  H  -  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


ILEMENSS 

PRICES  REDUCED— ORDER  NOW 
50, COO  Electric  Hatched  Chicks  ready  for 
100%  alive  guar,  prompt  delivery;  Blood- 
Tested,  State-Supervised — 100  Leghorns  and 

Barred  Rocks . $12 

Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes . $13 

Jersey  Black  Giants . $18 

Clemens  Utility  Supervised  Chicks 

Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks . $10 

Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes . $11 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10 — 100;  Assorted,  $9 — 100 
Custom  Hatching.  3c.  Brooded  Chicks  I 
week  old,  $14 — 100;  2  weeks,  $18 — 100. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Lots 

Clemens  Creameries'  Hatchery 

Dept.  R,  Harleysville,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . 10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAllsterville,  Pa. 

Quality  baby  chicks  ahex^h  tjsi 

dred,  provided  you  return  this  advertisement  with 
your  order.  Leghorns,  White,  Brown.  Buff,  Black — 
$12.00  per  100.  Barred  Rocks.  Beds,  Minorcas,  An- 
eonas — $14.00.  Buff  and  White  Bocks,  Wyandottes, 
Buff  Orpingtons — $16-00.  Jersey  Giants,  Light  Brahmas 
■ — $13.00.  Broiler  chicks,  light,  $10.00  per  100;  Light 
and  Heavy,  $12.00;  All  heavy,  $14.00.  500  orders, 

$1.00  less.  LOCO  orders,  $2.00  less.  Small  quantities 
a  trifle  more.  Better  order  now.  Sent  C.  O.  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily.  Prompt  shipment.  Post¬ 
paid  live  delivery.  Started  chicks  priced  according 
to  age.  Send  for  Folder.  Custom  Hatching.  Eggs 
for  hatching.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349 
Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  2-1603. 


BABY  Evee£  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS . $10.00  $47.50  $90 

TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS..  ..  8.00  37.50  70 

LIGHT  MIXED .  7.00  32.50  .. 

HEAVY  MIXED .  8.00  37.50  .. 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door, 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

6c  and  Up 

White.  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $S  per  100.  Bocks,  $11. 
Wyandottes,  $13.  Broilers,  $6. 
24-page  catalog  free.  21  years 
in  business.  Hogan  tested. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBPRGr,  PA. 

Strong  Livable  Chicks 

Guaranteed  to  Live.  100 *  tested  annually  and  100* 
H.  W.  D.  free.  M.  A.  C.  and  Pinecrest  strains  of  S.C.  R.  X. 
Reds  whose  ancestors  have  been  trapnested,  pedigree- 
bred  and  certified  in  Massachusetts.  Beautiful  Rhode 
Island  Red  color.  Individual  hens  have  laid  300  to  306 
eggs  in  365  days.  Hatches,  April  i,  10,  17,  24  and  later. 
My  prices  are  $2.00  to  $5.00  less  per  100  than  most 
poultrymen  are  charging  for  high  quality  chicks. 
Write  for  my  Interesting  free  circular  and  guarantee. 
CLARENCE  E. COLBY,  19  Blaine  Ave., Worcester,  Mass. 

-r«irc  IVinTIPC  150,000  CHICKS  FOR 
I  AtVt  IMU  I  IbC  March  and  April 

S.  C.  WM.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tanc.  Strs.$3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 
B.  Box  &  R.  I.  Reds.  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Silv.  led.  Wyandottes.  4.00  7.50  14.00  .... 

Light  Mixed . .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Free  range  carefully  selected.  100%  del.  guaranteed. 
Order  di.ect.  Catalog  free 

The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15.  Richfield.  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS- Purebred 

EVERY  CHICK  SELECTED 

Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  *15.00  per  hundred;  Black  Giants,  $20.00; 
Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $13.00.  The  large  kind, 
vigorous  year  around  layers.  Shipments  prepaid — 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

LANCASTER  CHICK  HATCHERY 
O.  E.  Conn,  Prop.  Lancaster,  I’enna. 


CHICKS 


GROSSMAN’S  STRAIN  OF  WHITE 
LEGHORN  CHICKS,  Hanson  blood 
predominating,  producing  large 
chalk  white  eggs.  Bred  for  high 
production  as  well  as  size.  April  delivery,  $1  1.00  per 
hundred;  SI  0.00  for  May.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
GROSSMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Franchtown,  N.  J. 

HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  large  size  heavy  production  bred  hens.  Write  for 
free  Circular.  April  and  May  prices. 

1’.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm  Box  10  Richfield,  Pa. 

rniPIfC  C  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12;  Leghorns, 
LuILIVIj  L.U«U.  $10;  Heavy  mixed,  $10;  Light,  $8. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  IjAUVF.lt,  Box  73,  DleAIisterville,  Pu. 

Contest  Proven  for  Egg 
Size  and  Production. 
EGGS - CHICKS 


| UNSHINE  FARM 
.  tanfordville.  N.  Y 
Jingle  comb  reos 
Supervised  and  R.  O.  P. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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BaTDy  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tanered  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds 
White  Wyandottes  . . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons _  5.50 

Assorted  Light  Breeds....  3.50 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  4.50 
100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

Tanered  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns...  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  9.50  45.00  85.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  9.50  45.00  85.00 

Light  Mix.  $6.00-100;  Heavy  Mix.  $8.00-100 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  will  please  for  size  and  egg  production.  100%  live 
delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  51,  M c Al istervi  1  le.  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tanered  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $8  per  ICO. 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  100*  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  M cAListcrvHle,  Pa. 


AI14I ITV  r’HirK^  wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks.  .$9-100 

M_jH1YIV3  Heavy  Mixed . $7.50-100 

Tanered  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns  $8-100;  Assorted  $6.50-100 

(Electrically  Hatched).  Ask  for  special  Exhibition 
mating  list.  Catalog  free.  Live  prepaid  arrival  guar. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa- 

JUNIATA  CH IX  100  1000 

Hollywood  W.  Leghorns . ..$10  $  90 

Everlay  Hr.  Leghorns .  10  90 

R.  I.  Reds  and  Bd.  Bocks....:  12  110 

Heavy  Mixed.. .  9  80 

Light  Mixed.: . .  •  8  70 

myV  (Started  Chicks  2  to  4  weeks  old) 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield.  Pa. 

CH  T  f  F  C  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
nlLlVO  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Post  paid  in  lots  of  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.. $5. 00  $  9.00  $42.50  $  80 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds .  6.00  11.00  52.50  100 

Light  Mixed,  $7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9  per  100 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm,  R.D.  5,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

260-289-Egg  180,0r-EgtceifAIN8ONd  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A.  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2,500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Bocks,  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks 

Tailored  Strain  White  Leglioi 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghori: 

Baircd  Rocks .  3.50 

Iflglit  Mixed .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.25 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

Strickler’s  Large  English  S.  C.  White 

I  nnhnrne  Money-making  prolific  layers 
LiCgUUilla  at  money-saving  prices.  Pedi¬ 
greed  R.  O.  P.  matings.  Electric-hatched, 
Extra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Free  Catalog. 

Leonard  F.  Strlckler,  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  S  1 2;  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Rocks, 
SI O.OO;  White  Leghorns,  $8.00;  Assorted,  $8.00. 
y2c  less  in  500  lots.  I  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY,  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 
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AIFiCJC  Barred  and  White  Rocks . 10c 

White  Leghorns .  9c 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  9e 

X  «•  |  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  C.O.D. 

VUlCKS  Goo.  W.  Paige  Sellnsgrove,  Pa 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter-laying 
stock.  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain, 
$10—100;  $47-50—500;  $90—1000. 

(3  to  6  week  prices  on  request). 

Hollywood  LeghornFarm,  Richfield,  Pa 

REDS -NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Certified  and  Accredited 

Fastest  growing  chick.  Most  profitable  heavy-breed. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  230.4-egg  average.  95*  Livability 
Guarantee.  Chicks— Started  Chicks  — 10-weelc  Pullets. 

P.  T.  KI8TLER  .  .  Towanda,  Henna. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks 

and  Heavy  Mixed.  100*  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  For  low  prices  and  catalog  write 

Jss.E,  Pl«h,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Chicks  BHH  H 

Delivery  guaranteed  —  Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN.  PA. 

IAa  ACME  QUALITY  CHICKS— 

V/U  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS. 
Certified  Br.  Rocks  &  Leg’s,  12c;  Blood  Tested 
Br.  Rocks  &  Leg’s,  15c.  Selected  stock.  100%  del.  gtd. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Denton,  Md. 

/Iff  J /'Ijrp  C.  O.  D.  —  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $9;  Leghorns 
1  rjjl  KS  or  Heavy  Mixed, $8:  Light  Mixed,  $7.  J  Free 
vtf t vziviu  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LATJVER.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  SS'-rH 

paid.  C.O.D.  J.  A.  BAUMG.4KUNEK,  Box  2,  Beaver  Springs,  I’a 

CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $8.00—100.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  1TM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAllsterville,  I’a 

f\ „  HICKS — PULLETS,  Barron  White  Leghorns 

W  only.  BISHOP'S  POUITRI  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


the  breeding  season  produce  eggs  that 
bring  forth  larger,  more  vigorous  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  “livable”  chicks  than 
those  from  hens  that  do  not  get  this  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  ration.  So  certain  am  I 
of  this  that  I  would  feed  my  breeding 
hens  cod-liver  oil  if  it  was  valuable  only 
for  the  better  chicks  that  come  from  oil 
fed  hens. 

This  year  is  the  time  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  next  year’s  hatching.  The 
chick  that  pays  best  is  the  one  for  which 
preparations  have  been  made  through 
generations  of  ancestors.  By  proper  se¬ 
lection  of  breeding  stock  we  can  lay  the 
foundation  for  resistance  to  disease  in 
our  flocks  in  the  future,  duller  purvis. 

Gooding  County,  Idaho. 


Raising  Broilers 

Will  you  advise  me  as  to  proper  mix¬ 
ture  of  dry  bread  and  other  ingredients 
for  the  feeding  of  broilers  in  battery 
brooder?  A.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Battery  brooding  is  so  new  a  system  of 
keeping  young  chicks  that  much  relating 
to  the  best  methods  of  feeding  remains 
to  be  worked  out.  At  present,  the  same 
feeds  that  are  used  in  brooders  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  type  are  generally  used.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  of  battery  brooders  suggests  that 
wet  mashes  for  fattening  be  not  used, 
since  soft  flesh  that  is  rapidly  lost  in 
shipping  is  thus  produced.  lie  suggests, 
instead,  one  of  the  ordinary  fattening 
mashes  fed  dry,  or  the  addition  of  50 
lbs.  of  eornmeal  to  the  cwt.  of  the  mash 
previously  fed. 

Dry  bread  lias  about  the  same  feeding 
value  that  wheat  middlings  possess,  is, 
of  course,  fattening  in  its  nature  and 
probably  can  be  used  in  any  reasonable 
amount,  hut  what  use  would  go  beyond 
reason  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Chicks  growing  too  rapidly  in  batteries 
may  be  given  an  additional  amount  of 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  their  mash  and  it  is 
recommended  that  those  not  to  be  fat¬ 
tened  as  broilers  have  all  mash  replaced 
by  hard  grains  after  five  weeks  of  age. 

M.  B.  D. 


Shoft-shelled  Eggs 


What  causes  soft-shelled  eggs?  I  find 
them  on  the  drop  board,  one  or  two  every 
morning.  e.  s.  w. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  knows  just  why 
a  hen  that  has  all  the  necessary  kinds 
of  food  and  minerals  for  making  shells, 
and  that  appears  in  good  health,  may  lay 
eggs  without  hard  shells.  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dently  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  egg- 
making  organs  to  utilize  the  materials  at 
hand  hut  that  isn't  telling  why  the  fail¬ 
ure  occurs.  This  is  likely  to  be  but  a 
temporary  matter,  however,  a  condition 
that  will  correct  itself,  and  there  may  be 
but  one  or  two  pullets  in  the  flock  that 
fail  in  this  respect. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  growing 
chick’s  bones  may  not  harden  properly, 
even  though  t'nc  chick  is  well  fed.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  is  commonly  seen  in  the  leg 
weakness  of  chicks  confined  within  doors 
early  in  the  season.  This  failure  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  absence  of  sunlight 
that  has  not  been  made  to  pass  through 
glass  windows  and  the  trouble  is  corrected 
by  turning  the  chicks  out  of  doors. 

There  is  something  in  outdoor  sunlight 
that  enables  a  growing  chick  to  utilize 
the  mineral  matter  in  its  food  in  the 
building  up  of  bones  and  it  seems  to  me 
a  reasonable  deduction  from  this  that 
confinement  and  lack  of  sunshine  may 
bring  about  a  condition  in  which  the  bird 
is  unable  to  use  the  minerals  of  its  food 
in  the  making  of  .strong  egg  shells.  The 
feeding  of  cod-liver  oil  should  correct  such 
a  trobule  if  given  in  sufficient  amount, 
one  to  two  pints  of  the  oil  to  each  100 
lbs.  of  the  mash  fed.  M.  B.  D. 


Fowls  Have  Corns 


Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  my  hens?  Their  feet  swell  and  seem 
to  have  a  bunch  about  the  size  of  a  corn. 
One  has  such  a  bunch  inside  of  its  mouth 
the  corn  will  peel  out,  but  another  comes 
in  same  place.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

Corns  are  common  upon  the  feet  of  old 
fowls.  If  not  open  and  sore,  there  is 
nothing  that  need  be  done,  as  they  give 
the  fowls  little  or  no  evident  concern. 
A  corn  appearing  afc  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  may  be  the  eruption  of  chicken 
pox.  It  may  be  removed  and  the  place 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine.  M.  B.  D. 


BABY  CHICKS  CO  D! 


50 


100 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From, 
pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $: 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  ... 

3-week-old  chicks.  Free  Catalog 
Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
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Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  Chicks 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  for  my  new- 
low  price  list  for  May,  June,  July  chicks. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville,  Pa. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-lay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns,  Heavy  &  Light  mixed, 
o'1'*  7c  up.  We  send  1.000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 
H  500  chicks,  500  size  with  300  chicks, 

a f C|.  ;!!r^,ev ,  ln  business  for  years.  Servics 
?  ^  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  incubators 

tu pP‘  u  E  catal°9  tells  all.  Write 

™E  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

J—NEW  LOW  PRICES  —I 

jVOIVE  BETTER” — State  Certified  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks  . $!l  per  100 

White  &  Buff  Rocks  .  $|2  i,Pr  ini) 

White  Wyandottes  &.  R.  I.  Reds  ....$12  per  100 

Black  Giants  . $15  ker  inn 

Special  prices  oil  000  anil  1 000 lot 3  upon  vectucst 
ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  SUMMIT— Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 
•18  $  ears  Hatching  Experience” 

BOX  L.  IIIDGELY,  MD. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

I-  C.  Tanered.  Str.  Wh.  Legh - $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  Tom  Barn  Str.  Wh.  Legh...  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47  50  on  no 

JSfSjJ  ^ix- y  PerlOO.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  ioo 
rh»«Lrlv&  I?1'  PGP*'  Prder  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tanered  Str.  White  Leghorns .'  p  ii  ef 
Parks  Str.  B.  Rocks.  Per.73C31.  H  „ 

.  - - -  ,  Heavy  and  Light  Mixed . M  UP 

from  two  and  tliree-year-old  breeding  stock  with  iugli- 
egg  records  up  to  312  eggs  in  one  year.  100%  live  del 
Po.  Paid.  M  rite  lor  prices  on  larger  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

B  «-?°?xk-s'  Wh.  Bocks.  25  50  100  500  1000 

<3  nh«MyaI1Sa  ^eds  $3’25  $6'25  *12-00  $37.50  $110 
S.  C.  Wh.  and  Bl.  Leg.  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  90 

Br.  Leg  &  Ancon  as  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  90 

M  .  3.00  5.75  11.00  52.50  100 

Light  Mixed  .  2.25  4.25  8.00  37.50  70 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
F.r  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hetebery  Chiclta _ Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years'  experience.  We 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
liad  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  free  catalog 
L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries.  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tanered  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 


Tanered  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $  8. 00 

Barred  Rocks  .  10.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00 

- - Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  Vac  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


PINECREST  CH  I X 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rocks. ..$12  $57.50  $110 

R.  ,1.  Reds .  12  57.50  110 

White  &  Buff  Leghorns.  10  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  10  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed .  7  35.00  70 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield.  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

...  x.tra,  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 

S'  ?•  J7-  Leg  horns— Tanered  Strain _ $8.00  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) ..  .$10.00  per  100 

S-  C.  Reds. . . .  . $10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.  .  .$9  per  100;  Light  Mixed. ..$7  period 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  cluck.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


HH  V  Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Bocks,  10c:  Reds. 
AT  *  *  *  **  10c;  W.  Bocks,  12c:  Heavy  Mix.,  8c. 
Light  Mix.,  6V2O.  All  from  free  range  flocks.  Send 
for  catalog.  The  Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


■i  Important  to  Advertisers  \ 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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The  Optimist’s  Snow 
Experience 

(Continued  from  Page  471) 
honey,  dried  apples,  clothing  and  other 
articles. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  all  day,  soften¬ 
ing  the  snow  drifts  on  top,  an  ideal  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  snow  relief  we  were  look¬ 
ing  for.  Soon  after  three  o’clock,  the 
demonstration  in  snow  removal  passed 
our  farm.  It  was  led  by  a  powerful 
truck  armed  with  an  improved  type  of 
snowplow  calculated  to  pierce  the  solid 
drifts.  Power  applied  to  all  four  wheels 
gave  this  truck  the  power  of  a  tractor 
combined  with  the  speed  of  a  truck.  Be¬ 
hind  it  came  another  truck  plow  push¬ 
ing  back  the  loosened  snow,  but  leaving 
only  a  one-way  passage  through  the  worst 
drifts.  There  followed  a  procession  of 
cars  bearing  town  officials  and  specta* 
tors  out  for  the  fun,  and  so  traffic  was 
once  more  resumed  on  our  street.  It 
was  a  week  later  when  the  dirt  roads 
were  cleared  of  drifts,  and  snow  relief 
began  to  reach  everybody.  opti. 

Seneca  Co.,N  N.  Y. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs.  Following  is  re¬ 
port  for  week  ending  March  27,  1931. 

During  the  21st  week  of  the  Storrs  con¬ 
test,  the  Australorps,  Jersey  Giants, 
White  Wyandottes,  White  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks  strained  another  nerve. 
Their  gains,  however,  were  more  than 
offset  by  the  White  Rocks  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds  that  let  up  the  least  bit.  The 
net  result  was  a  loss  of  30  eggs  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  week’s  produc¬ 
tion,  though  this  was  35  eggs  better  than 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 
The  final  total  for  all  pens  was  5,289 
eggs,  or  a  yield  of  75.0  per  cent. 

West  Neck  Farm’s  pen  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  from  Long  Island,  set  the  pace  for 
all  other  pens  by  scoring  08  points.  Home¬ 
stead  Farms’  pen  of  the  same  breed  from 
Connecticut  ranked  second  for  the  week 
with  a  tally  of  07  points. 

At  this  juncture  Leghorns  appeared, 
when  Egg  and  Apple  Farm  from  New 
York  tied  for  third  place  with  Harold  G. 
Colt’s  pen  of  Reds  from  Connecticut. 
These  two  pens  checked  in  GO  points  each. 

Another  pen  of  Leghorns  entered  by 
Tom  Barron,  of  England,  tied  for  fourth 
place  with  Jerseyland  Farm’s  pen  of 
Australorps  from  New  Jersey,  both  pens 
scoring  05  points  for  the  week.  Wene 
Chick  Farm  from  New  Jersey  and  Bour- 
nedale  Farm  from  New  York,  both  breed¬ 
ers  of  Leghorns,  tied  for  fifth  place  with 
04  points  each. 

The  term  “cycle”  is  used  to  designate 
the  number  of  eggs  a  hen  lays  without 
any  rest  period.  Hens  that  can  average 
throughout  the  year  an  egg  each  alter¬ 
nate  day  are  not  bad  performers,  yet  no 
breeder  boasts  about  birds  with  one-egg 
cycles. 

It  would  appear  that  such  deliberate 
layers  should  hold  out  to  the  end,  but 
strangely  enough  they  are  usually  the 
slowest  to  start  and  likewise  the  first  to 
quit.  They  take  too  long  vacations.  Such 
birds  are  found  in  all  breeds.  There  is 
a  Barred  Rock  in  the  contest  that  lays 
from  two  to  four  eggs  and  then  regularly 
takes  from  one  to  two  days  off.  She  has 
averaged  14  eggs  a  month  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  lay  not  more  than  150  for  the  year. 

Contrast  this  with  Rhode  Island  No. 
540,  bred  by  George  B.  Treadwell,  of 
Massachusetts.  This  pullet  has  averaged 
28  eggs  a  month.  In  the  first  147  days 
she  laid  137  eggs.  She  has  a  man’s  size 
cycle.  Her  rest  periods  run  only  one  or 
two  days  a  month  instead  of  half  the 
time.  The  fact  is  that  from  December  22 
to  March  10,  this  pullet  did  79  eggs  in 
79  days.  This  is  the  gait  they  have  to 
go  when  their  owners  aspire  to  300-egg 
records. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

Australorps. — Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J., 
1,090  eggs,  1,043  points. 

White  Wyandottes. — Ebenwood  Farm, 
Mass.,  783  eggs,  700  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
1,039  eggs,  1,058  points ;  E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  903  egg,  933  points;  E.  H.  Rucker, 
Iowa,  904  eggs,  900  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
1.083  eggs,  1,035  points;  R.  Walter 
Bishop.  Conn.,  1,008  eggs,  989  points ; 
Bratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  1,034  eggs. 
919  points. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Donald  I.  Good- 
enough,  Conn.,  1,229  eggs,  1,248  points; 
Homestead  Farms,  Conn.,  1,210  eggs, 
1,200  points;  Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass., 
1,235  eggs,  1,201  points;  Geo.  B.  Tread¬ 
well.  Mass.,  1,119  eggs,  1,119  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Tom  Barron,  Eng¬ 
land,  1,153  eggs,  1,197  points;  J.  A.  Han¬ 
son,  Ore.,  1,225  eggs,  1,186  points;  Al¬ 
fred  .T.  O’Donovan,  N.  Y.,  1,198  eggs, 
1,168  points;  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Mass., 
1.237  eggs,  1.101  points;  Wene  Chick 
Farm,  N.  J.,  1.102  eggs,  1,129  points. 

Weekly  Summary.— Total  for  the  week, 
5.289  eggs,  5.345  points;  total  to  date, 
91.240  eggs,  87,988  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  02  eggs,  08  points ;  Best  pen 
to  date.  1.229  eggs.  1,248  points;  average 
pen  total  to  date,  912  eggs,  879  points. 


Per  cent  production  by  varieties.— 40 
Australorps  and  Giants,  81.8 ;  50  White 
Wyandottes,  64.6;  130  White  Rocks, 

00.8;  140  Barred  Rocks,  7*5;  280  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  74.0;  300  White  Leghorns, 
82.3 ;  1,000  average  all  varieties,  75.0. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

County  Deputy  Clyde  M.  Lowell,  of 
Fredonia,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  the  guest  speaker  at  the  June  session 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Masters’  and 
Lecturers’  Association,  to  be  held  with 
Perch  River  Grange  June  9.  At  the 
March  session  of  the  Jefferson  Associa¬ 
tion,  22  Granges  were  represented,  with 
the  largest  attendance  in  years.  Miss 
Laura  Fountain,  Pomona  Lecturer,  pre¬ 
sided  and  County  Deputy  George  E.  Mer¬ 
rill  was  in  charge  of  the  masters’  con¬ 
ference.  The  Fall  session  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  with  Mannsville 
Grange  October  20. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Tucker,  chaplain  of  hte 
New  York  State  Grange,  removed  to  a 
new  pastorate  at  Verona,  N.  Y.,  on  April 
1.  Chaplain  Tucker  has  been  stationed 
at  Spencerport,  Monroe  County,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Chaplain  Tucker  officiates 
as  song  leader  at  the  annual  sessions  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  most  ca¬ 
pably. 

The  oldest  living  past  State  Grange 
Master,  so  far  as  known,  is  R.  Q.  Tenney 
of  Colorado,  who  is  92  years  old.  Mr. 
Tenney,  who  resides  at  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  has  served  three  terms  as  Master 
of  the  Colorado  State  Grange.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  John  R.  Thompson, 
one  of  the  Seven  Founders  of  the  Order, 
serving  with  him  in  the  Civil  War,  in 
Company  C  of  the  15th  Vermont  In¬ 
fantry,  at  that  time  both  being  reisdents 
of  the  Green  Mountain  State.  Thompson 
served  as  first  lieutenant  of  his  company. 
Following  the  close  of  the  war,  Lieut. 
Thompson  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the 
government  service  at  Washington,  and 
here  it  was  that  he  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley  and  the 
other  Grange  founders.  Mr.  Tenney 
states  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  more  to 
do  with  the  writing  of  the  Grange  ritual 
than  any  of  the  founders.  Mr.  Tenney, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater¬ 
nity,  as  were  most  of  the  Grange  found¬ 
ers,  notes  the  resemblance  between  the 
rituals  of  the  two  great  fraternities.  Mr. 
Tenney  continues  his  membership  in  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  New  England  Ma¬ 
sonic  lodges,  Franklin  No.  6,  founded  in 
January,  1794. 

State  Master  Walter  F.  Kirk,  of  Ohio, 
has  designated  Arbor  Day  as  Saunders’ 
Day  for  the  Granges  of  the  Buckeye 
State.  Each  Grange  in  the  State  is 
urged  to  observe  the  day  as  home  and 
Grange  beautification  day  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  program.  William  Saunders 
was  the  first  Master  of  the  National 
Grange  and  was  also  one  of  the  leading 
landscape  gardeners  of  the  country. 
Among  the  many  achievements  of  Mr. 
Saunders  was  the  designer  of  the  grounds 
of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg. 

The  Ohio  State  Grange  executive  com¬ 
mittee  has  planned  a  series  of  awards 
in  connection  with  its  coming  member¬ 
ship  contest.  Suitable  banners  will  be 
given  to  the  10  Granges  with  the  highest 
records  for  achievement,  and  gold,  silver 
and  bronze  medals  will  be  awarded  to 
the  county  deputies  in  the  membership 
contest,  it  begin  the  requirement  that 
each  county  qualifying  shall  make  a  net 
gain  of  at  least  200  members  in  the  gold 
medal  contest  and  100  net  gain  in  the 
silver  medal  contest.  A  gold  Grange  pin 
will  be  given  to  each  member  who  se¬ 
cures  at  least  10  new  members  prior  to 
September  30,  1931. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Cohagen,  Pomona  Lecturer 
of  Muskingum  Co.,  O.,  won  first  honors 
in  the  February  short  course  for  Grange 
Lecturers,  held  at  Ohio  State  University, 
by  having  brought  13  of  her  Subordinate 
Grange  Lecturers  to  the  meeting.  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  O.,  holds  the  record  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  first  two  model  Granges  in  the 
country,  at  Watertown  and  Waterford. 

The  four  largest  Subordinate  Granges 
in  the  country  are:  Webster  of  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Iloulton,  of  Maine;  Pitts¬ 
field,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Eureka,  of 
New  York.  Eureka  has  a  membership 
of  052.  It  made  a  gain  of  100  during  the 
past  year.  A  total  of  115  members  of 
Eureka  Grange  received  the  seventh  de¬ 
gree  at  Rochester  last  November  at  the 
National  Grange  session.  It  is  situated 
at  Lyons,  Wayne  County. 

Organized  agriculture  won  a  signal 
victory  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
Brigham-Townsend  oleo  bill  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  closing  days  of  Congress,  the 
National  Grange  having  a  leading  part 
in  the  result.  Without  organization  this 
achievement  would  not  have  been  won  by 
the  dairymen.  This  bill,  imposing  a  10- 
cent  tax  on  oleo,  however  colored,  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Townsend,  of  Delaware,  and  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Brigham,  of  Vermont, 
both  legislators  being  members  of  the 
Grange.  Their  action  followed  the  ruling 
by  Commissioner  Burnet  of  the  Federal 
Internal  Revenue  Department  that  oleo 
colored  with  palm  oil  was  only  subject  to 
a  tax  of  one-fourth  cent.  All  the  various 
farm  organizations  united  in  bringing 
about  this  important  legislation,  but  the 
Grange  had  a  leading  part.  About  the 
middle  of  February  a  conference  of  rep¬ 


resentatives  of  farm  organizations  was 
held  in  the  House  Office  Building,  to  per¬ 
fect  a  plan  of  union  to  support  the  oleo 
bill,  National  Grange  Master  Louis  J. 
Taber  acting  as  chairman  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  which  continued  two  days.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  February  26,  and 
the  Senate  March  3,  and  was  promptly 
signed  by  President  Hoover. 

Morley  Grange,  of  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y.,  has  the  disitnetion  of  having  a 
family  of  nine,  all  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  Grange.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Amo  have  seven  children.  The  younger 
three  are  all  members  of  the  Juvenile 
Grange.  The  next  older,  Billie,  has  re¬ 
ceived  all  four  degrees  in  the  subordinate 
Grange  and  the  three  older  children  have 
all  received  the  sixth  degree.  The  father 
and  mother  were  members  of  th  record- 
breaking  clas  sof  the  seventh  degree  at 
Rochester  last  November. 

A  State-wide  spelling  contest  will  be 
staged  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse  in  August.  The  contest  begins 
with  elimination  contests  in  the  Subordi¬ 
nate  Granges,  followed  by  county  contests 
at  the  June  Pomona  sessions,  the  winners 
at  the  Pomona  meetings  being  eligible  for 
the  State  contest  at  Syracuse. 

At  a  recent  session  of  a  Subordinate 
Grange,  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  a  class  of 
four  candidates  were  received  into  mem¬ 
bership  whose  combined  ages  totaled  331 
years.  One  was  a  94-year-old  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  another  was  a  Grand 
Army  man  of  87  years  and  the  other  two 
were  a  man  and  wife  each  75  years  of 
age,  who  have  labored  in  the  missionary 
held  for  30  years  continuously. 

The  young  man  or  young  woman  who 
wins  the  contest  sponsored  by  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Grange  at  Madison,  Wis.,  next  No¬ 
vember.  Other  prizes  of  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  medals  wil  Ibe  awarded  also.  The 
winner  must  be  a  member  of  the  Grange, 
and  under  18  years  of  age. 

The  newest  Grange  States  are  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina  Minnesota  and 
South  Carolina,  all  of  which  have  come 
into  the  Grange  fold  in  a  period  of  about 
30  months.  Florida,  Texas  and  Tennes¬ 
see  are  now  knocking  at  the  Grange  gates 
and  will  be  admitted  as  soon  as  the 
proper  membership  is  obtained  1o  war¬ 
rant  the  organization  of  a  State  Grange. 


Grandma  Elthorp’s  Plum 
Pudding 

One  cup  suet  chopped  fine,  one  large 
cup  brown  sugar,  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
1  cups  sweet  milk,  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  cloves, 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  2  lbs.  currants,  2  lbs. 
raisins,  one  cup  walnut  meats.  (Mix 
thoroughly)  I  mix  all  these  together  and 
then  add  all  the  bread  flour  it  will  take, 
and  usually  have  to  finish  mixing  by  hand 
on  bread  board.  Put  in  a  three  quart 
basin  and  tie  strong  cloth  securely  over 
and  steam  five  hours  when  done  brown  in 
oven.  Serve  with  any  desired  pudding  or 
hard  sauce.  It  will  keep  for  years,  but 
unfortunately  I  have  never  been  able  to 
keep  mine  for  any  length  of  time.  When 
cold  it  is  fine  as  a  fruit  cake. 

MRS.  H.  L.  E. 


20  —  CENTURY  CHICKS 


FREE 


CHICKS  8c  AND  UP 

Leading  bloodlines.  Sires 
from  world  famous  trap- 
neat-pedigree  strains.  Big 
type  Barron  Leghorns.  Big 
Egg  Layers.  Standard  bred 
Wyandottes,  Rocks,  S.  C. 

Beds.  Minorcaa,  etc. 

Write  today--Get  our  big  ....  -  -  -  -  -  --  _  ^ 
WE  SHIPC.O.D.  poultry  book  which  givey  Each  lOO 

lOO  per  cent  live  all  the  details  and  reason-  OR?5RE9 

delivery  guar,  able  prices.  Before  Mar.  1st 

Established  30  years.  Beat  of  references.  Write  today. 
20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  40,  New  Washington,  Ohio 
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Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain 


S .  C  .  REDS 
Chii — Breeding  Ceckerele — Eggs 

N.  Y.  State  Contest  our  pen  placed  9th  in  100  for  Janu¬ 
ary.  No  eggs  set  under  94  ozs.  Blood  “Accredited.”  Cat¬ 
alog.  WALKER  FARM  Marlboro,  N.  II. 

Jean  Joan  Black  Minorcas E£XtB.beMay ,c“ 

duced.  Joan  Joan  Farm,  R.  4,  Belmar,  New  Jersey 

PUIPVQ  Bd.  Roelca,  Reds,  Wh.  Leghorns,  best  qual- 
UniOIVJ  it.v.  catalog  free.  L.  HAMHL1N,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Dakin  (llicklinac  $2S  per  lOO.  From 
reRinilUCKIlllgS  Large  Type  Ureat 
Layers.  Well  developed  parent  stock.  Also 
17  varieties  Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  catalog 
ih  colors.  Golden  Rule  Hatcher,.  Boxl24,  Bucyrus.G- 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World's 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKIHS,  ISUP,  L,  I.,  N.  1. 


IHIfKI  ITUftdL  9Ai»  Mammoth  Pekins.  Runners 
ULILULIIKHIO  and  Mixed  Lots— Price  List. 

LO.se  LAKE  VI  CK  FARM  A  HATCHERY,  K.  4,  Trenton,  .V.  J. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIKW  POULTRY  FARM,  Harter, N. I 

DUCKLINGSiIhlllte  1>ekIn’ 30  or  more  30c  each 


27th  year. 


delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
ICarl  Seamans  Eaetoryville,  Pa. 


M 


AMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  *22  per  190,  small 
lots  26c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


niirui  IMFC  Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality, 
WttRlLlUJ  Large.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  New  York 


M 


AMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS-Best  quality- 

$6  per  lOO.  H.  HEIMAN  ■  Albers,  Illinois 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Bleeders.  Hutching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks — prices  reduced. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersviile,  Fa. 

Giant  Bronze  Turkeys  bea^ty'^mbfnid1?’  unlimited 

country  range.  13  Ego*  $6.  T.  D.  Seboiield, Woodstock, N.  H. 

BIG  Drnn-rn  Pnnlie  free  from  disease,  75e  each;  *«fi 
TYPE  UlUHZB  rOUIlSperlOO.  No  less  than  10  sold. 
ARTZBALE  FA  It  M  Woodstock,  Virginia 

BRONZE  Baby  TURKEYS— Hollywood  White  Leahoro  CHICKS 

Catalogue.  ISbecLler  Farms,  Nevada,  Ohio 


w 


HITE  HOLLAND  T  U  R  l<  E  YS— Eggs,  50c:  baby  tur¬ 
keys,  $1  ea.  Gypsey  Camp  Farm,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


R1NGNECK  Fnnc  $2.50  per  15.  Also  Shown 
PHEASANT  Leghorn  Bantam  Eggs,  $1.00 

per  15.  ItUSBEI.L  CAltEY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

PIGEONS— 300  pairs  of  extra  Carneaux,  squab  produc¬ 
ing  mates,  sacrifice  $2  per  pair.  MONTROSE  SQUAB 
FARM,  Montrose*  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y.  Phone  Peekskill  1481-M 

PHEASANT  and  WILD  MALL  A  Kit  1IUCK  ERGS 

lor  hatching,  15  $3,  100  *1 8.  Stuart  Kellogg,  Greene,  N.S. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  (WacKellar’s  Sons  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Weit  30th  St.,  New  York 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  QUALITY  PRICES 

Profitable,  Money-Making  Strains — None  But  2-Year-Old  Breeders  Used 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  our  specialty: 

Tancred-Barrons  . 25,  $3.25;  50,  $6.00;  100.  $11.00;  500,  $52.50;  1,000,  $100.00 

Pure  Tom  Bartons  . 25,  $5.00;  50,  $9.50;  100,  $8.00;  500,  $85.00;  1,000,  $160.00 

Large-Type  Barred  Plymouth  Kocks;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  mahogany  color;  Silver  Laced,  also 
White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons — healthy,  hardy  chicks. 

Utility  Matings  . 25,  $3.75;  50,  $7.00;  100.  $13.00;  500,  $62.50;  1,000,  $120.00 

Grade  A,  from  officially  blood-tested  breeders. ..  .25,  $4.25;  50,  $8.00;  100,  $15.00;  500,  $70.00 

Imperial  Pekins,  young  drakes  reach  10  lbs.  Husky  ducklings — 

12,  $3.75;  25,  $7.25;  50,  $14.25;  100,  $28.00;  500,  $125.00 

High-Grade  Indian  Runners,  fawn  or  English  penciled.  275-egg  strain.  Lively  ducklings — 

12.  $3.50:  25,  $6.75;  541,  $13.00;  100,  $25.00;  500,  $120.00 

We  pay  postage  on  baby  chicks  and  ducklings,  and  we  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Orders  for  early  Pullets 

hooked  now.  Write  for  catalog. 

Fairview  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ROCKS 

at  1918  Prices. 


J.  W.  Parks 

"J  o  e’’  Parks’ 
father  founded 
the  Parks  Strain 
in  1889.  Now 
Joe’s  boys  are 
about  ready  to 
continue  this 
strain  into  the 
third  generation 
of  Parks. 


Eggs — Chicks — Youngsters  are  now  at  prices  where  they 
were  in  1918,  proving  that  we  are  willing  to  stand  our  hon¬ 
est  share  of  this  world  wide  readjustment.  Parks’  Strain  is 
America’s  greatest  laying  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Some  Records  they’ve  made— 148  eggs  in  148  days.  Lots  of 
300-eggers  up  to  357  in  a  year.  Customers  report  flock  aver¬ 
ages  up  to  271  eggs  and  profits  per  hen  per  year  ranging  up 
to  $8.09.  Winners  in  over  40  laying  contests.  Free  chicks 
or  eggs  with  every  order. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y 


Get  FREE  Catalog 

Just  send  a  postal  for  a  big- 
free  catalog  that  describes 
this  wonderful  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of  Bar-  I 
red  Rocks.  Every  1 
mating  is  headed 
by  males  from 
official  Laying  Con-  [ 
test  R.  O.  t*.  hens.  J 


ALTOONA,  PA. 


PRICES  REDUCED  ON  SPECIALTY-BRED  STOCK 

WENE  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  have  been  selected  many  years  for  the  production  of 
large,  chalk-white  eggs.  We  originated  the  “Wyan-Roek”  Cross-Bred  strain  for  broilers  and  light 
roasters,  also  the  “Brain-Rock”  strain  for  heavy  roasters. 

By  Prepaid  Post 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . *3.00 

Wyan-Rocks  -  Bram-Roeks  . 

Barred  Rocks  -  R.  I.  Reds  . 

White  Rocks  -  White  Wyandottes  . 

For  Select  Matings.  Blood-Test <■< 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  prices  on  Special  and 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A 
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‘Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  11,  1931 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


My  Little  House 

I  have  the  most  exacting1  little  house ; 

It  orders  curtains  made  with  fluted  frills 
And  bids  me  loop  them  back  with  colored 
ties, 

And  grow  geraniums  for  its  window  sills. 

It  even  had  me  plant  a  lilac  tree, 

Where  it  could  sniff  the  fragrance  in  the 
Spring, 

And  now  it  wants  a  yellow  jasmine  vine : 
I  wonder  what  will  be  the  next  new 
thing ! 

When  I  come  home,  if  only  gone  an  hour, 
It  holds  out  eager  arms  to  gather  me 
Within  its  door  again — and  then  perhaps 
It  wants  to  ask  a  neighbor  in  to  tea. 

I  may  demur  and  argue  for  a  time, 

But  in  the  end  I  let  it  have  its  way, 
Because  at  night,  when  everything  is 
still. 

It  holds  me  close  and  listens  while  I  pray. 

— Hazel  Harper  Harris, 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

* 

A  reader  in  Maine  asks  what  will  make 
hair  grow.  This  is  a  question  which  can 
only  be  answered  in  a  general  way,  for 
thin  or  falling  hair  is  induced  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  different  causes.  Just  as  the 
harsh,  staring  coat  of  an  animal  shows 
the  prudent  herdsman  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  a  woman  whose  hair  is  fall¬ 
ing  out  to  a  noticeable  extent  or  showing 
lack  of  luster  and  a  lifeless  appearance, 
should  study  her  personal  health  while 
she  applies  external  treatment  to  the 
hair.  Some  forms  of  indigestion  seem 
to  affect  the  hair ;  serious  gastric  trouble 
sometimes  causes  loss  of  both  hair  and 
eyebrows.  An  acute  nervous  shock,  pro¬ 
longed  grief  or  worry,  are  all  bad  for  the 
hair.  All  these  things  must  be  consid¬ 
ered,  and  where  possible  corrected.  Care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  brushing  stimulates  the 
scalp;  the  old  rule  of  giving  100  strokes 
of  the  brush  on  each  side  is  tedious,  but 
good.  As  for  outwmrd  applications  we 
think  a  pomade  of  “Vaseline”  and  quinine 
is  excellent,  carefully  rubbed  into  the 
scalp  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  use  this,  also,  before  a 
shampoo.  Many  of  the  hairdressers  use 
warm  oil  rubbed  into  the  scalp  before  a 
shampoo  ;  they  usually  keep  their  formu¬ 
las  secret,  but  we  consider  warm  olive 
oil,  well  rubbed  in,  a  desirable  applica¬ 
tion,  especially  where  the  hair  is  dry  and 
harsh.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  really 
good  commercial  preparations  for  the 
hair,  and  some  that  are  useless,  if  not 
harmful ;  we  prefer  to  know  what  we  are 
using.  Bay  rum  and  quinine  is  certainly 
useful  as  a  stimulant,  and  is  not  difficult 
to  apply  by  rubbing  into  the  scalp.  Bay 
rum  and  castor  oil,  shaken  into  an  emul¬ 
sion,  is  an  old  formula,  but  not  very 
pleasant.  Some  women  still  cling  to  the 
old-fashioned  idea  that  it  is  harmful  to 
wash  the  hair,  except  at  rare  intervals; 
modern  cleanliness  demands  a  shampoo, 
certainly  every  two  weeks  at  least ;  with 
mild  soap,  thorough  rinsing  and  careful 
drying,  there  can  be  no  injury  to  the 
hair,  and  certainly  luster  and  silkiness 
are  only  maintained  by  perfect  cleanliness. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Even  a  cake  pan  with  a  tube  up  the 
center  is  now  supplied  in  glass  ovenware. 
We  saw  such  a  tube  pan  for  $2.19,  while 
a  muffin  pan  divided  into  squares  was 
$1.64. 

Java  ring  lizard  supplies  fashionable 
shoes  in  black  and  white.  This  is  a  very 
handsomely  marked  reptile  skin  often 
used  with  trimmings  of  black  leather. 
Water  snake,  in  beige  and  gray  shades, 
is  also  much  worn.  The  proverbial  femi¬ 
nine  dread  of  reptiles  does  not  apply  to 
their  skins,  which  are  a  leading  item  in 
smart  shoes. 

Just  think  of  wearing  swishy  ruffled 
taffeta  petticoats  once  more !  We  see 
them  with  little  pinked  ruffles  for  $4.95, 
or  in  evening  length  with  lace  and  taffeta 
ruffles  for  $6.95.  They  are  shown  in 
street  shades  as  well  as  white  and  flesh. 

We  see  crib  covers  of  unbleached  mus¬ 
lin  bound  in  pink  or  blue,  and  stencilled 
in  colors  to  be  outlined,  for  $1.50.  The 
size  is  36x54  inches,  and  the  designs  in¬ 
clude  animals  and  building  blocks.  A 
pillow  cover  to  match,  14x18  inches,  was 
50  cents. 

Paris  admits  that  skirts  are  shorter ; 
among  the  newest  the  evening  dresses  are 
not  expected  to  touch  the  floor  and  street 
dresses  are  certainly  moving  up.  though 
we  see  no  signs  at  present  of  the  exag¬ 
gerated  knee  length. 


The  larger  sports  handkerchiefs  are  of 
sheer  linen  in  solid  colors,  scarlet,  rose 
beige  or  vivid  green  with  a  fine  hand- 
rolled  hem.  They  cost  from  75  cents  to 
a  dollar  each. 

The  new  boutonnieres  of  patent  leather 
are  very  smart.  We  saw  large  daisies 
of  yellow,  brown,  beige,  black  and  white, 
the  cluster  consisting  of  two  contrasting 
flowers  for  69  cents.  Two  contrasting 
carnations  were  69  cents ;  large  camellias 
89  cents.  Gardenias  are  as  popular  as 
ever;  white,  black  and  a  variety  of  col¬ 
ors.  The  white  gardenias  are  the  most 
popular  of  all  flowers  for  hat  trimming. 

Pique  guimpes  to  wear  with  jacket 
suits  are  cut  like  waistcoats,  fastened  di¬ 
agonally  with  large  pearl  buttons.  They 
are  sleeveless,  the  back  being  like  a  man's 
waistcoat,  adjusted  by  a  buckled  strap. 
They  cost  $1.95.  Plain  tailored  silk 
guimpes  of  the  same  style  are  $2.95.  Of 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


010  —  Youthful  En¬ 
semble.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
10,  18.  20  years,  30,. 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
10  requires  4%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  jacket  and  skirt 
and  1  y2  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  for 
waist.  Ten  cents. 


et  Dress.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18.  20  years, 
36  and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16 
requires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
2%  yds.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


298  —  Smart  Jacket 
Suit.'  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  5%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


289— Effective  Mod¬ 
el.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  ill  sizes  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years.  Size 
8  requires  1%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  yd.  of  39- 
iu  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


course  these  guimpes  do  not  take  the 
place  of  a  blouse,  but  they  are  excellent 
to  wear  with  a  suit  when  the  jacket  is 
not  removed.  The  armholes  are  cut  out 
more  than  in  a  sleeveless  blouse,  like  a 
real  waistcoat.  A  woman  of  matronly 
figure  will  find  a  silk  suit  with  loose  coat 
and  skirt,  witli  a  guimpe  instead  of  a 
blouse,  especially  comfortable  for  church 
or  town  wear  in  Summer  weather.  We 
have  seen  some  dressy  silk  ensembles 
with  a  lace  blouse,  blue  or  black  silk 
with  white  or  cream  lace,  or  gray  silk 
with  a  gray  lace  blouse. 


More  About  Antiques 

About  a  year  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed 
an  article  of  mine  on  antiques  and  short¬ 
ly  after  this  I  began  to  receive  letters 
from  readers  and  they  kept  on  coming 
for  several  months ;  letters  from  all  over 
New  York  State.  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Ohio.  These  letters  made  me 
feel  very  humble,  especially  one  which 
said,  “I  always  know  everything  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  R.  'N.-Y.  is  absolutely  to  be 
relied  upon.”  That  is  an  awful  respon¬ 
sibility  to  one  who  attempts  to  write  on 
a  subject  like  antiques,  for  so  many  fac¬ 
tors  and  opinions  enter  into  anything 
that  is  said  upon  the  subject. 

All  of  my  correspondents  had  articles 
they  wished  to  sell,  and  in  every  case 


asked  me  to  fix  a  price  for  them.  I  ex¬ 
plained  in  my  first  article  that  I  was 
not  an  expert  or  a  dealer,  simply  an 
amateur  collector  who  loved  the  things  of 
a  by-gone  period.  I  answered  every  let¬ 
ter  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  I  fear 
not  satisfactorily.  One  cannot  state  the 


Chest  of  Drawers,  Cherry  With  Glass 
Knobs 

value  of  an  antique  unless  it  specifically 
falls  into  certain  well-known  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  even  then  not  from  a  descrip¬ 
tion,  or  as  the  boys  say  “sight  unseen.” 

I  want  to  state  once  more,  age  does 
not  necessarily  make  an  article  valuable. 
The  value  of  a  piece  of  old  furniture 
comes  from  several  causes.  First,  it 
might  be  the  work  of  a  famous  cabinet¬ 
maker,  or  an  historical  piece,  but  most 
of  these  pieces  are  accounted  for,  and  are 
either  in  the  hands  of  collectors  or  in 


and  the  upholstering  changed.  I  realized 
that  the  horsehair  was  more  in  keeping 
with  the  period  of  the  sofa,  but  we  dis¬ 
liked  the  cold  slippery  surface,  so  had  it 
recovered  with  velour.  There  are  a  good 
many  of  these  sofas  in  existence,  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  now  particularly  valu¬ 
able.  The  demand  is  light,  for  they  are 
not  comfortable.  Probably  our  sofa  in 
its  present  condition  would  bring  $50.  I 
am  giving  these  specific  details  because 
I  am  quite  sure  many  of  my  correspond¬ 
ents  were  disappointed  in  my  answers  to 
their  inquiries.  One  hears  so  many 
stories  of  the  fabulous  value  of  these  old 
pieces.  We  once  drove  up  to  a  farm¬ 
house  and  inquired  if  a  sofa  which  sat 
on  the  porch  was  for  sale.  The  upholstery 
was  in  shreds  and  the  veneer  was  warped 
in  spots  where  rain  had  soaked  in  upon 
it,  but  the  lines  were  charming,  much 
prettier  than  the  one  illustrated  here. 
The  owner,  an  elderly  woman,  said  she 
might  sell  it,  but  declined  to  set  a  price, 
asking  me  to  make  her  an  offer.  I  of¬ 
fered  her  $10  but  she  became  very  indig¬ 
nant.  I  tried  to  explain  that  it  would 
cost  a  great  deal  to  put  it  in  order  and 
mentioned  the  loose  veneer.  “Veneer.” 
shouted  the  owner,  “that  sofa  is  solid 
mahogany.”  In  vain  I  tried  to  explain 
that  the  very  prettiest  pieces  were  ve¬ 
neered  and  showed  her  a  place  where 
veneer  was  loose,  but  she  became  quite 
excited  and  shouted,  “I  want  you  to 
know  that's  a  solid  mahogany  sofa  worth 
more  than  a  hundred  dollars.”  All  I 
could  reply  was,  “You  are  very  careless 
to  leave  so  valuable  an  article  exposed 
to  the  weather,”  and  made  a  hasty  re¬ 
treat. 

The  card  table  pictured  is  my  favorite 
piece  of  furniture ;  the  lines  of  the 
pedestal  are  so  graceful  and  the  type  of 
table  useful  in  almost  any  room.  Tables 
like  this  one  are  quite  in  demand  and  if 
in  good  condition  bring  a  good  price. 
Small  stands  with  or  without  leaves  are 
also  very  good  and  always  easily  disposed 
of  at  a  good  figure.  We  have  a  living- 
room  table,  square,  with  pedestal,  and  I 
know  of  several  similar  ones,  some  more 
massive  even  than  ours;  all  of  them  are 
of  beautiful  crotch  mahogany  veneer.  The 
owners  of  several  of  these  tables  have  of¬ 
fered  them  for  sale  at  prices  varying 


An  Old  Sofa  of  Graceful  Line 


museums.  If  the  value  is  historical  it 
must  be  proven,  not  simply  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  family  legend.  An  article  may 
be  valuable  because  it  is  a  rare  piece  of 
an  extremely  old  period.  The  articles 
collected  and  displayed  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  Wayside  Inn  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  are 
examples  of  this  type;  old  wooden  dishes 
and  worn  pine  tables  used  by  the  Puri¬ 
tans. 

Or  a  piece  may  be  valuable  because  its 
lines  are  beautiful  and  wood  rare,  but 
this  does  not  always  follow.  For  in¬ 
stance,  many  articles  of  furniture  made 
from  mahogany  or  rosewood  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  value,  even  though  they  may 
have  reached  the  century  mark,  but  a 
battered  old  pine  chest  or  table  might  be 
of  considerable  value. 

The  chest  of  drawers  pictured  is  pro- 
ably  not  worthy  of  the  name  antique. 
The  lines  are  rather  clumsy,  but  the  wood 
is  lovely.  The  top  and  sides  are  of 
cherry,  smooth  and  glowing  with  the 
sheen  age  gives  to  this  wood ;  the  draw¬ 
ers  are  of  mahogany  veneer,  glorious  in 
its  coloring  and  of  beautiful  grain,  but  its 
chief  beauty  is  its  knobs,  glass  of  a  pat¬ 
tern  common  to  Sandwich  glass,  and  each 
one  perfect.  We  paid  $45  for  it  about  15 
years  ago.  My  husband  worked  on  it  in 
iiis  spare  time  for  months  to  remove  the 
many  coats  of  varnish  and  rub  it  down  to 
its  present  state  of  satin  smoothness.  It 
is  not  for  sale,  but  should  we  desire  to 
sell  it  I  doubt  if  it  would  bring  much 
more  than  the  original  price  plus  the  cost 
of  refinishing,  were  it  not  for  the  lovely 
glass  knobs ;  these  add  considerably  to 
its  value.  It  is  probably  about  125  years 
old,  and  was  doubtless  made  by  a  local 
cabinet-maker. 

The  sofa  shown  dates  from  about  1830 
to  1S50 ;  when  it  was  re-upholstered  we 
found  a  newspaper  clipping  dated  1S49. 
The  frame  is  of  crotch  mahogany  veneer ; 
its  lines  are  simple  and  graceful,  the  carv¬ 
ing  obviously  done  by  hand.  We  pur¬ 
chased  it  at  a  country  auction  for  $5. 
The  wood  has  been  cleaned  and  refinislied 


from  $65  to  $100.  Recently  I  saw  one 
in  an  antique  shop  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  was  surprised  to  notice  it  was  offered 
at  $35.  The  reason  given  was  slight  de¬ 
mand  for  so  large  a  table.  Modern  living- 
rooms  are  supplied  with  several  small 
tables. 

I  have  had  many  inquiries  in  regard 
to  black  walnut  furniture.  Black  walnut 


A  Graceful  Old  Card  Table 


lumber  has  become  quite  scarce,  I  am 
told,  but  the  furniture  of  the  nineteenth 
century  apparently  has  no  value  when 
one  tries  to  sell  it.  Marble-topped  dress¬ 
ers,  tables  and  commodes  can  scarcely  be 
given  away. 
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A  young  housekeeper  with  little  money 
e;th  buy  for  a  mere  song  the  good  sub¬ 
stantial  furniture  so  popular  around  I860. 
]  recently  saw  a  complete  bedroom  suite, 
including  good  mattress  and  springs  sell 
for  $14.  A  line  large  mirror  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  dresser  and  hung  over 
it.  Much  of  the  “gingerbread”  was  sawed 
off  the  other  pieces  and  a  charming  room 
resulted ;  so  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
cheap  imitation  of  modern  furniture. 

Maple,  especially  the  buck-horn,  is  be¬ 
ing  collected  now.  Cord  bedsteads  are 
quite  common.  We  bought  several  of  the 
plain  maple  at  from  $7  to  $10.  The 
high  post  and  the  spool  beds  bring  a  high¬ 
er  price.  Drop-leaf  tables  and  little 
stands  are  charming.  We  prize  very  high¬ 
ly  a  set  of  chairs  of  buck-horn  maple 
with  cane  seats,  which  wmre  a  gift  to  us 
from  a  friend  whose  parents  bought  them 
in  1840.  I  saw  a  similar  set  and  was 
told  they  were  bought  for  $1.75  apiece 
about  90  years  ago  by  a  young  bride  who 
earned  the  money  teaching  school  at 
$1.25  a  week. 

Collectors  -want  many  things;  pewter 
is  always  in  demand  and  brings  a  good 
price.  Old  tin  is  sought  by  some ;  sconces, 
candlesticks,  foot  warmers,  etc. ;  old  iron 
and  brass  in  fireplace  accessories,  hinges, 
bolts,  latches  and  primitive  tools  and 
household  utensils  often  bring  very  good 
money,  but  I  hesitate  to  make  even  so 
mild  a  statement,  for  so  many  people  who 
own  old  relics  expect  to  reap  a  fortune 
from  them.  One  does  hear  of  fabulous 
prices  being  paid  for  antiques,  but  these 
are  isolated  cases  where  something  of 
really  unusual  value  is  discovered. 

One  should  be  very  careful  when  de¬ 
stroying  old  papers  and  books,  especially 
pamphlets.  Valuable  stamps  are  some¬ 
times  discovered  on  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments.  Local  historians  are  often  glad 
to  get  old  letters  and  papers.  Books  are 
not  always  valuable  because  they  are  old, 
but  out  of  print  editions  or  first  editions 
are  of  considerable  value  if  they  are  the 
work  of  famous  authors. 

This  article  like  my  first  in  the  same 
subject,  is  addressed  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  collect  old  furniture,  glass,  china 
or  other  relics  because  they  appeal  to 
their  eyes  and  imagination,  not  for  specu¬ 
lation  ;  but  to  one  who  has  one  eye  out 
for  the  possibilities  in  turning  antiques 
into  money,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  type  do  not  tend  to  de¬ 
crease  in  value. 

But,  are  you  sure  you  wish  to  sell 
these  lovely  old  pieces?  Can  you  replace 
them  with  modern  furniture  which  will 
give  you  the  same  amount  of  satisfaction 
or  the  same  distinction  to  your  home? 

If  you  are  determined  to  sell  or  for 
financial  reasons  must  do  so,  unless  your 
articles  fall  into  the  classifications  men¬ 
tioned,  your  best  price  will  be  obtained 
from  a  private  collector  who  wants  the 
type  of  article  you  own.  You  can  at¬ 
tract  these  collectors  by  an  advertisement 
which  clearly  states  what  you  wish  to 
sell.  In  order  to  fix  a  price  for  your  wares 
visit  antique  shops  until  you  find  similar 
articles  and  determine  their  value,  remem¬ 
bering  that  a  dealer  must  ask  a  slightly 
larger  price  than  you  would  be  justified 
in  requiring.  ltjcile  r.  de  eight. 


Bathroom  Colors 

We  have  completed  refinishing  our 
bathroom,  and  I  am  glad  to  pass  on  our 
color  scheme,  because  it  has  proved  to 
be  a  success,  and  because  people  of 
ordinary  training  are  not  sure  before¬ 
hand  how  a  room  is  going  to  look  and 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  it  come  out 
right.  The  room  is  about  7  by  10  ft. 
and  has  a  south  window. 

First  of  all  we  covered  the  old  wall 
to  a  height  of  five  feet  from  the  floor 
with  beaver  board  marked  off  to  repre¬ 
sent  tiling.  This  board  is  nailed  unto 
the  wall.  To  make  a  good  job  it  should 
be  placed  under  the  mop  board  and 
nailed  firmly.  A  %- in.  triangular 
molding  holds  the  board  in  the  corners 
of  the  wall,  and  a  2-in.  molding  finishes 
it  at  the  top.  This  board,  the  door,  and 
woodwork  are  painted  with  two  coats  of 
ordinary  white  paint  and  a  third  coat 
of  white  enamel. 

The  wall  above  the  board  and  the  ceil¬ 
ing  are  painted  with  a  hard  washable 
wall  paint  of  ivory  white.  This  ivory 
white  appears  pale  yellow  in  contrast 
with  the  white  below  it. 

The  floor  is  covered  with  black  and 
white  linoleum  in  checkerboard  pattern. 
The  curtains  are  white  marquisette  with 
tiny  blue  figure.  They  are  sewed  on 
%-in.  metal  rings  which  slide  on  curtain 
rod.  This  is  a  neat  and  artistic  way  to 
hang  small  curtains,  and  they  slide  very 
easily  on  the  metal  rods.  The  rings  should 
be  sewed  on  top  edge  of  curtain  two 
inches  apart.  They  are  very  inexpensive 
We  have  a  second  pair  of  plain  blue  voile 
curtains  for  a  change. 

The  14-in.  high  white  stool  has  a 
circular  cover  of  blue  tied  over  the  top. 
Such  a  cover  can  be  bought  to  match 
the  floor  mat. 

A  neighbor  finishing  her  bathroom  at 
the  same  time  used  our  plan,  but  carried 
it  out  in  different  colors :  gray  and  white 
linoleum,  white  paint,  green  and  white 
mats  and  towels,  a  curtain  of  green 
glazed  chintz.  The  idea  is  to  use.  only 
one  bright  color  with  the  black,  white, 
or  gray. 

In  a  new  book  entitled  “Sleep”  by 
two  Colgate  professors,  green  or  blue 
are  the  colors  recommended  for  bedrooms 
because  these  colors  are  quieting  sooth¬ 
ing,  and  conducive  to  sleep. 

FLORENCE  CORNWALL. 


Making  a  Wool  Mattress 

In  answer  to  G.  D.  J.,  page  351,  I  have 
bad  a  wool  mattress  for  over  30  years, 
and  I  have  made  and  remade  it  every 
four  or  five  years.  G.  D.  J.  should  pro¬ 
cure  a  mattress  needle  from  a  hardware 
store ;  they  are  about  a  foot  long.  Some 
are  pointed  on  both  ends.  I  have  two,  a 
long  one  and  a  short  one  for  the  sides.  A 
ball  of  strong  twine  is  needed.  Then  get 
tick  ready  on  a  flat  surface.  I  usually 
make  mine  on  the  lawn,  as  I  keep  the 
wool  in  sheets  in  the  sun,  until  needed. 
Mine  is  for  a  three-quarter  bed;  two 
breadths  of  ticking  answer  for  a  full  bed. 
Sew  4  in.  deep  extra  on  to  the  bottom  of 
tick  and  allow  the  top  extra  for  the 
ends.  One  can  seam  and  bind  it ;  I  make 
a  roll  on  the  edge  of  mine  to  take  the 
surplus  and  leave  about  three  inches 
depth  between  bottom  and  top.  Bolls 
are  made  with  the  short  needle. 

Spread  tick,  roll  the  top  at  one  end, 
then  with  both  hands  take  wool,  place  on 
tick  handful  by  handful,  one*  beside  an¬ 
other,  then  on  top  and  put  it  as  even  as 
you  can,  by  pressing  down.  One  can 
feel  if  there  are  spots  not  full  enough, 
then  put  as  much  as  needed. 

Pull  the  top  over,  tack  corners  and 
about  every  19  inches  along  the  sides 
just  a  few  stitches.  It  helps  to  hold  wool 
in  place,  being  careful  not  to  lift  the  bot¬ 
tom  tick,  as  wool  would  go  sideways. 
Sew  all  around,  over  and  over,  with 
doubled  strong  thread. 

Now  to  tuft;  it  is  the  same  as  for  a 
comforter.  Every  12  or  15  inches  press 
needle  through  at  one  corner,  lift  a  little 


The  Flower  Pot  Quilt. — This  little  design  is 
very  pretty  used  for  a  child’s  quilt.  The  lower 
part  of  the  block  representing  the  flower  pot  is 
of  a  soft  shade  of  brown  gingham,  although  any 
color  may  be  chosen.  The  center  of  the  top  is 
in  a  very  dainty  pink  and  the  lower  parts  are 
of  a  soft  shade  of  light  green.  Any  color  com¬ 
binations  may  be  used,  such  as  pink  and  blue, 
yellow  and  blue,  orchid  and  green,  or  any  colors 
that  harmonize  well  with  the  furnishings  of  the 
child’s  room.  Price  of  the  pattern  15  cents. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


to  pull  needle,  just  enough  to  start  needle 
to  the  top,  about  an  inch  or  l* 1/;  inches 
apart.  Klip  a  bit  of  cotton  between 
twine  and  tick,  tie  as  tight  as  you  can 
without  breaking  twine,  and  be  sure  to 
tie  a  square  knot.  Always  slip  in  cot¬ 
ton  before  tying.  After  a  little  one  gets 
on  to  it.  Do  it  all  over  the  top  every  12 
or  14  inches,  five  or  six  times  across  and 
as  many  in  length  or  more  according  to 
size.  About  40  lbs.  of  wool  is  right  for 
a  mattress.  With  the  short  needles  sew 
the  sides  about  two  or  three  inches  to 
hold  it  square,  all  around,  and  you  will 
have  a  warm  and  comfortable  bed. 

E.  D. 

I  noticed  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
making  of  a  wool  mattress.  I  have,  in 
my  years  of  housekeeping  made  two  and 
both"  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory.  I 
made  mine  of  cotton,  however,  not  being 
possessed  of  the  “carded  wool.” 

The  task  is  not  a  difficult  one,  provided 
you  have  the  necessary  equipment  with 
which  to  work ;  four  clamps,  a  mattress 
needle  (a  heavy  steel  one  10  or  12  inches 
long,  and  pointed  at  each  end)  and  a  set 
of  sturdy  quilting  frames.  It  is  wise, 
when  setting  up  the  frames,  to  run  two 
supports  (narrow  strips  of  wood)  through 
the  middle,  several  inches  apart,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  weight  of  the  mattress  to  be. 

I  adjusted  my  frames  to  the  proper 
proportion,  sewed  my  lower  ticking  firmly 
in  place,  and  proceeded  much  as  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  comfort.  Of  course  the  filling  must 
be  piled  high,  in  order  that  the  mattress 
may  be  of  the  proper  height  when  tied 
tightly  down. 

The  chief  difficulty  comes  in  applying 
the  strip  that  runs  around  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  mattress.  This  is  best  done 
by  hand ;  first  slightly  rounding  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  lower  and  upper  ticking.  With  a 
superior  grade  of  ticking  and  careful 
painstaking  work,  I  see  no  reason  why 
a  homemade  wool  mattress  should  not 
prove  a  success — a  real  household  treas¬ 
ure.  MRS.  H.  L.  II. 


Scotch  Ham 

I  wonder  if  among  your  many  readers 
there  are  any  who  could  give  me  a  recipe 
for  a  Scotch  ham?  What  my  father  made 
was  from  beef  and  considered  excellent 
by  those  -who  ate  it.  j.  N.  T. 

B.  N.-Y. — We  have  heard  of  a  “Scotch 
ham”  that  consisted  of  a  leg  of  mutton 
corned  and  smoked.  Who  can  advise  us 
on  this? 


SAVE  ON  YOUR 

AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

Here’s  the  way  to  do  it 


MARCH  27,  1931. 

BUBAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YOLK  CITY. 

NEW  YOBK  STATE  FABMEBS  APPBECIATE  THEIR 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  IN 
THIS  MUTUAL  COMPANY.  LAST  YEAR  NET  PREMIUMS 
INCREASED  NEARLY  40%  OYER  1929.  WE  ALLOW  10% 
OFF  “CONFERENCE”  RATES  AS  OUTRIGHT  DEDUCTION. 
THIS  IS  $2.70  TO  $20.40  DEPENDING  ON  MAKE  AND  SIZE 
OF  CAR  OR  TRUCK.  ALSO  10%  ADDITIONAL  DEDUC¬ 
TION  WHERE  POLICYHOLDER  HAS  HAD  NO  AUTOMO¬ 
BILE  ACCIDENT  DURING  PAST  24  MONTHS.  FURTHER 
WE  ARE  NOW  PAYING  A  DIVIDEND  OF  5%  MORE  AT 
END  OF  POLICY  PERIOD.  THIS  IS  A  NEW  YORK  STATE 
COMPANY,  WITH  HOME  OFFICE  IN  BUFFALO,  AND 
CLAIMS  SERVICE  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THIS  STATE. 
WE  HAVE  CLAIMS  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  COAST  TO 
COAST.  OUR  POLICYHOLDERS  SELECTED  FOR  SAFE  AND 
SANE  DRIVING.  34  FARM  BUREAUS  ARE  INSURING  57 
CARS  AND  TRUCKS  IN  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL. 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  PRESIDENT, 
MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY. 


SECURITY 


You  get  MORE  INSURANCE  for  YOUR 
DOLLAR,  or  THE  SAME  INSURANCE  for 
FEWER  DOLLARS,  when  you  place  your 
PUBLIC  LIABILITY  and  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
POLICY  in  the  MERCHANTS. 

Merchants  Mutual 
Casualty  Company 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

Home  Office :  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

See  our  nearest  Agent.  Let  him  give  you  rates. 
If  you  do  not  know  him  ,  write  us  for  his  address. 


ISiw 

SUPPLY  CO. 

MlWI  rgcv'Qf  ct  '»««■"<!»  wi^. 


Brooders 

„  OUR  PRICES  WERE  NEVER  LOWER! 
Save  money — our  catalog  is  filled  with  value* 
in  modern  equipment,  listed  above,  for  city  or 
eountry  home.  100  Pages — it  is  the  most  complete. 
Direct-to-you  Plumbing  and  Heatinq  catalog  in 
the  country  and  “Yours  for  the  Asking.”  You 
can  buy  either  for  cash  or  on  our  convenient 
time  payment  plan. 


LOW 


SUPPLY  CO. 

|  1C  No.  Wash.  St. 

■  Boston,  Dept.  K 


FREE 

CATALOG 

Just  off  the  press. 
Fully  illustrated  — 
showing  footwear, 
clothing,  and  camp¬ 
ing  specialties  for 
fishermen  and  mo¬ 
tor  campers. 

L.  L.  BEAN 

248  Main  St. 
Freeport,  Maine 


MEN! 


Who  use  Talcum  after  shaving 


will  find 

Cutieura  Talcum 

Fragrant  and  Refreshing 


Price  26c.  Sample  free.  Address: 

"Cuticnra,”  Dept.  23B,  Malden,  Mass. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

4  II.  T.  OLSEN,  1?  PAliK  KOW,  NEW  YOKK 


r  ACV — Just  send  us  your  name  and 
■  •3  ■  address  (no  money)  and  we 

will  mail  you  these  three  fast  color  dress  shirts! 
When  the  postman  delivers  them  to  your  address  pay 
him  $1.98.  We  pay  the  postage.  Assortment  includes 
one  shirt  each  of  white  cotton  broadcloth,  printed 
cotton  broadcloth,  and  woven  figured  madras  in 
choice  of  blue,  tan,  green  or  lavender.  All  are 
collar  -  attached  coat  style  with  buttoned  cuffs 
and  patch  pockets.  Sizes,  14  to  17  neckband. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Order  by  No.  45. 

WALTER  HELD  CO.  Dept  K-1308,  CHICAGO 


32  VOLT 

RcldiO  A  Complete 

'  RadlO— Not  an  attachment 

Write  for  FREE  Information 

—  DEPT.  I 

TATRO  BROS.,  INC.,  Decorah,  Iowa 


WOOL 


—  BLANKETS  - 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered.  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILES, 
112  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N-J. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Can  you  tell  me  if  the  accident  insur¬ 
ance  pc1  icy  issued  by  the  Federal  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  it'l  and  used  as 
premium  with  subscriptions  for  papers 
is  a  desirable  form  of  insurance  for  a 
farmer?  W.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  limited  travel  policy.  It 
does  not  cover  farm  accidents.  None  of 
these  dollar  policies  do.  They  cover  only 
the  class  of  accidents  described  in  the 
policy,  and  these  must  happen  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  way  specified  in  the  policy.  For 
instance  you  may  be  injured  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  ways  on  a  railroad  train  and  get 
no  indemnity,  unless  the  train  is 
“wrecked,”  and  not  then  unless  you  are 
in  the  place  provided  for  you.  Liberal  in¬ 
demnities  are  offered  on  accidents  which 
rarely,  if  ever  happen,  even  to  those  who 
travel  constantly.  They  cover  a  limited 
number  of  road  accidents,  but  with  the 
exception  of  “being  forcibly  thrown  from 
a  vehicle”  none  of  them  can  happen  on 
the  farm.  Many  of  them  have  been  sold 
because  farmers  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  they  cover  farm  accidents  and  that 
they  are  great  bargains.  They  have  been 
sold  to  city  people  and  travelers  for  years, 
and  are  the  most  expensive  kind  of  acci¬ 
dent  policy  issued.  The  cheapest  for  farm¬ 
ers  being  policies  that  cover  all  farm  acci¬ 
dents.  It  does  not  seem  prudent  for  a 
farmer  to  pay  for  insurance  against  ac¬ 
cidents  on  ships  and  railroads,  and  other 
places  where  he  seldom,  if  ever,  goes,  and 
take  no  protection  against  accidents  to 
which  he  is  daily  exposed  on  the  farm. 


I  am  herewith  enclosing  you  a  pro¬ 
tested  check  for  $20,  costs  $2.10,  of  (’has. 
]I.  Page,  New  Industrial  Trust  Building, 
Providence.  It.  I.  This  check  was  given 
me  at  the  1929  Brockton,  Mass..  Fair,  for 
poultry.  Another  check  for  $10  also  for 
poultry  was  also  protested.  This  was  a 
man  65  years  or  so  of  age,  had  a  fine  car 
and  a  driver,  appeared  to  be  very  nice, 
gave  me  $2  for  getting  boxes  and  helping 
put  birds  up  at  close  of  show.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  Ford  or  Rockefeller.  I 
had  no  chance  to  get  same  cashed  at  time 
and  kept  them  until  I  got  to  town. 

Florida.  o.  w.  E. 

Our  letter  to  Mr.  Page  Avas  returned 
with  the  advice  that  he  had  moved  and 
left  no  address.  We  shall  be  grateful 
to  any  friend  who  can  furnish  the  pres¬ 
ent  address  of  Mr.  Page. 


On  Sunday,  recently,  an  agent  came  to 
the  house  selling  the  books  of  the  en¬ 
closed  pamphlet,  gaining  admittance  _  to 
the  house  by  asking  questions  concerning 
the  radio.  Have  these  people  any  right 
to  commercialize  the  Sabbath  day  in 
this  fashion,  and  under  the  guise  of  re¬ 
ligion,  send  their  agents  around  selling 
their  product?  We  are  overrun  with 
agents  here,  but  had  considered  Sunday 
a  day  to  be  set  apart  from  this  sort  of 
thing.  I  wonder  if  you  could  do  any¬ 
thing  to  help  relieve  the  public  from 
Sunday  annoyance.  At  any  rate  we  would 
like  your  opinion.  A.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Our  opinion  is  that  this  is  a  well- 
merited  protest.  Hypocrisy  cannot  Avell 
go  further  than  to  profane  the  Sabbath 
under  the  pretense  of  a  religious  fervor. 
Charity  and  the  spirit  of  the  day  may 
Avell  restrain  one  in  resisting  the  invasion 
of  a  home,  and  yet  a  stern  rebuke  to  the 
intruder  is  about  the  mildest  form  of  de¬ 
fense  suited  to  the  case. 

I  found  this  certificate  of  stock  of  the 
Eastern  Consolidated  Oil  Company  in  a 
receptacle  after  a  fire.  It  Avas  subscribed 
for  29  years  ago.  It  never  paid  any 
dividend  and  probably  never  will,  but  in 
these  times  of  distress  one  grasps  at 
straws.  Has  it  by  chance  any  value? 

Maine  a.  e.  m. 

According  to  the  Maine  State  records 
the  company  made  its  last  returns  in 
1913,  and  its  charter  has  been  suspended 
for  failure  to  pay  the  franchise  tax. 
Sorry,  but  no  hope  of  farm  relief  in  this 
windfall. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  Earle  E.  Liederman,  proprietor  of 
a  New  York  correspondence  school  of 
physical  culture,  not  to  represent  that  a 
price  for  a  course  of  instruction  or  com¬ 
modity  is  offered  at  a  reduced  price  loAver 
than  ordinarily  received  therefor,  Avhen 
such  is  not  the  fact ;  and  not  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  his  offers  to  sell  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  are  made  for  a  limited  time 
only,  when  such  is  not  true,  and  that 
such  course,  which  is,  in  fact,  prepared 
for  general  and  uniform  use,  is  adapted 
to  individual  needs  of  the  pupil.  The 
commission  found  that  Liederman  adver¬ 


tised  that  his  price  formerly  Avas  $37, 
but  AA'as  then  .prepared  to  accept  $19  for 
the  course,  and  that  $19  Avas  the  regular 
price.  The  advertising  places  a  time 
limit  on  acceptance  at  the  $19  price  and 
stated  that  the  course  was  prepared  to 
meet  the  student’s  individual  needs.  But 
the  time  limit  Avas  a  fiction  and  the 
series  of  lessons  were  prepared  for  gen¬ 
eral  use. 

Am  enclosing  a  check  from  M.  Lein- 
Avand  for  $9.39  which  has  been  pro¬ 
tested.  Uo  you  suppose  you  can  collect 
the  money  for  us?  He  still  owes  us  $45 
on  the  five  cases  of  eggs?  j.  &  I.  m. 

New  York. 

M.  Leimvand  has  disappeared  and  it  has 
been  impossible  to  locate  him.  When  the 
complaints  first  came  in  he  made  small 
cash  payments  and  later  gave  checks. 
Some  of  the  checks  Avent  through  but 
many  of  them  were  protested.  We  Avould 
seriously  advise  against  continuing  ship¬ 
ments  to  dealers  after  they  begin  to 
neglect  prompt  remittances.  It  is  Avell 
also  to  inquire  if  they  are  licensed  and 
bonded  commission  dealers  before  any 
shipments  are  made. 

In  ansAver  to  an  inquiry  about  the 
present  value  of  stock  in  the  American 
Poultry  School  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
shares  of  which  Avere  purchased  several 
years  back  by  a  Netv  England  farmer, 
Ave  are  advised  that  the  charter  of  the 
company  was  forfeited  on  January  1. 
1930,  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  an¬ 
nual  registration  law.  This  note  will 
save  nothing  for  those  Avho  bought  the 
stock,  but  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  to 
anyone  Avho  may  be  approached  to  buy 
other  shares  in  companies  of  unknoAvn 
value. 

It  seems  funny  Iioav  the  name  “Rural 
Neav-Yokkeu”  scarces  aAvay  the  fakers. 
We  have  had  three  experiences.  Quite 
a  feAV  years  ago  a  doctor  came  Avanting 
to  fit  us  with  glasses.  IV e  told  him  Ave 
Avould  go  to  a  reliable  optician  as  The 
Rural  NeaY-Yorker  had  spoken  of  men 
going  around  being  fakers.  lie  hurried 
away  after  making  a  lame  excuse. 

The  next  year  a  salesman  came  with 
pictures  to  be  enlarged  and  framed.  I 
also  had  read  about  these  men.  I  didn’t 
have  to  tell  him  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  avc 
had  the  current  issue  on  the  table.  He 
glanced  at  it  and  said.  “I  guess  you 
Avouldn’t  be  interested  in  the  pictures 
will  you?” 

Last  year  avc  had  a  salesman  selling 
liot-Avater  bottles.  My  husband  said  “We 
Avill  send  your  pamphlet  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  if  they  say  it  is  all  right  Ave  Avill 
buy  one.  Come  back  in  a  few  Aveeks.”  We 
didn’t  expect  him  back.  He  did  not  come. 

NeAV  York.  MRS.  s.  H.  R. 

The  strange  thing  about  this  Avork  is 
that  some  people  become  so  completely 
obsessed  with  the  big  stories  told  by 
schemers  that  they  Avill  not  alloAV  them- 
selves  to  receive,  much  less  listen  to  the 
truth  about  the  evident  SAvindles.  We  are 
often  abused  by  the  very  people  Ave  try 
to  protect.  Often  the  victim  of  a  swin¬ 
dle  does  not  Avant  the  scheme  exposed. 
Even  after  his  money  is  hopelessly  lost, 
he  sometimes  has  a  sort  of  vague  notion 
that  if  neAv  money  continues  to  pour  into 
it,  he  may  somehoAV  get  his  back.  It  is 
a  vain  hope,  but  he  resents  what  he 
thinks  may  be  a  chance.  With  these  ex¬ 
periences  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
avc  save  losses  for  many  and  that  they 
frankly  appreciate  the  service. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
cautions  the  public  against  the  biography 
“racket.”  It  begins  with  a  request  to 
fill  out  the  blanks  in  a  questionnaire  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  biography  of 
a  recently  deceased  relative  “at  no  cost 
to  you.”  Later  there  is  a  request  to  in¬ 
clude  a  portrait  Avith  the  biography. 
When  the  confidence  of  the  person  ap¬ 
proached  is  secured,  the  salesman  sug¬ 
gests  the  need  of  a  photograph,  and  when 
this  is  delivered,  the  applicant  is  induced 
to  sign  a  contract  calling  for  large  sums 
of  money.  Often  the  applicant  is  not 
conscious  of  the  obligation  incurred,  at 
the  time,  and  later  is  astonished  to  receive 
a  bill  for  several  hundred  dollars.  Legiti¬ 
mate  publishers  sometimes  publish  a  col¬ 
lection  of  biographies.  The  bureau  dis¬ 
tinguished  betAveen  these  and  the  “racket” 
which  comes  to  prey  on  grief-stricken 
relatives  susceptible  to  appeals  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memory  and  deeds  of  dear 
ones.  The  protection  is  to  avoid  signing 
any  paper  no  matter  Iioav  innocent-look¬ 
ing  for  any  such  purpose  until  after  tak¬ 
ing  ample  time  to  inquire  into  the  char¬ 
acter  and  standing  of  the  publishing 
company. 


Improving  Farm  Pastures 

Good  pastures  offer  the  cheapest  and 
most  profitable  food  supply  ^or  the  herd 
during  the  Summer  months.  At  no  time 
in  the  year  is  it  possible  to  produce  milk 
as  cheaply  as  Avhen  the  coavs  are  on  good 
pasture.  Good  pasture  naturally  implies 
an  abundance  of  feed. 

Demonstrations  conducted  in  many 
States  shoAv  that  fertilization  of  pastures 
Avith  a  top-dressing  of  complete  fertilizer, 
applied  in  April,  may  increase  the  yield 
of  pasture  grasses  about  300  per  cent. 
A  good  sod  in  the  pasture  to  begin  Avith 
is  important.  If  the  sod  is  thin  and  run 
out,  pIoav  and  reseed. 

If  given  too  large  an  area  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  to  feed  upon  at  one  time,  the  cattle 
will  Avaste  much  of  the  available  feed  by 
trampling  and  soiling.  They  Avill  also 
feed  on  the  most  palatable  grasses  and 
alloAV  others  to  go  untouched,  until  they 
become  tough  and  unedible. 

Fencing  of  pastures  into  relatively 
small  areas  to  enforce  close  grazing  is  an 
economical  practice.  Rotating  the  coavs 
from  one  area  to  another  and  alloAving 
the  grass  a  chance  to  grow  between  graz¬ 
ings  Avill  double  the  actual  amount  of 
pasturage. 

Weed  control  in  the  pasture  is  im¬ 
portant.  Land  occupied  by  buttercups, 
daisies  and  thistles  is  Avasted  as  a  food 
supply.  The  following  points  of  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  pasture  Avill  be  productive  of 
increased  feed. 

1.  — Select  a  field  with  good  sod  as  a 
foundation.  Fertilize  Avith  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  (nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash), 
250  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  10-14-16  fertilizer 
is  recommended.  Apply  lime  at  the  rate 
of  500  lbs.  per  acre  annually  if  a  test  of 
the  soil  shoAvs  that  it  is  needed. 

2.  — Complete  fertilizer  need  be  applied 
only  every  fourth  year,  as  the  phosphorus 
and  potash  remain  active  for  some  time. 
An  application  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  or  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
(300  lbs.  per  acre)  should  be  applied  in 
the  Spring  each  year. 

3. — Fence  the  pasture  into  plots  that 
Avill  provide  from  three  days  to  a  Aveek’s 
feeding  and  rotate  the  herd  from  one  plot 
to  another -to  insure  close  feeding. 

4.  — Eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  such 
weeds  as  buttercups,  daisies,  thistles,  etc. 
by  cutting  and  burning  before  they  de¬ 
velop  seed.  Treat  with  a  weed  killer  if 
necessary. 

5.  — Provide  special  short  season  pas¬ 

ture  crops  for  emergency  feeding  such  as 
oats  and  vetch,  rye  for  early  pasturage, 
and  make  use  of  all  second  crops  or 
roAven  after  the  hay  crop  is  harvested. 
The  cattle  can  harvest  the  roAven  more 
cheaply  than  you  can  cut,  cure  and  haul 
it  to  the  barn.  sumner  d.  iiollis. 

Rhode  Island. 


To  traix  up  the  young  to  think  and 
act  in  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  good- 
Avill  is  universally  recognized  as  an  aim 
of  education.  Good-Avill  is  a  potent  factor 
in  the  daily  round  of  right  living;  it 
makes  for  harmony  and  peace  Avithin 
the  nation  and  promotes  friendship  and 
justice  throughout  the  world.  The  teacher 
can  perform  no  greater  service  for  hu¬ 
manity  than  to  instill  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  this  spirit  of  good-will.  —  Fanny 
Fern  AndreAVS. 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

Made  Famous  by 
the  Men.  Who 
Own  Them 


Every  dollar  put  into  a 
Unadilla — both  in  rough- 
age  and  construction — 
|  comes  back  to  you  many 
times  during  its  long 
life.  That’s  why  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  and  buy  it 
again  and  again.  If  you 
aim  to  make  more  money 
in  dairying,  and  to  pay 
the  least  for  the  most 
convenience  and  service 
—  buy  a  Unadilla  — the 
safest,  strongest,  most 
efficient  silo  of  them  all. 

|  Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 
B°xC  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


*1 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs— more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
473  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos  ■  Stanchions  ■ 

Cutters  ■  Cribs  ■ 


Hog  Houses  Q  Brooder  Houses  ■ 


Metal  Roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFC.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

■ a <ai 1. a •«••■■■■ tia.i.iiau 
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Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  .  .  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

WANTFD—  TRAVELING  C.,|ocnion  to  sell  established 
(TftllHU  or  RESIDENT  dalesmen  line  of  Stock  Rem¬ 
edies,  Fly  Spray,  Cleansers,  etc.  Liberal  commissions. 

W.  1».  CARPENTER  Oil.,  Inc.  Syraouae,  IN.  Y. 

RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES  —  First  quality,  carload  or 
Jj.  C.  L.  Write  for  catalogue  and  delivered  prices. 
Cotton  &  Hanlon  Odessa,  New  York 

VlPflinin  !  I) I* ill r  Large  and  small,  $1100  flown,  easy 
V  irymid  rdruis  terms.  C.  Witmer,  Crewe,  Virginia 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

- — - — — _  ' 

GARDENER  AND  HANDY-MAN  to  work  around 
Summer  hotel  from  May  1  to  October  1:  pre¬ 
fer  middle-aged  man  and  must  be  honest  and 
industrious.  Address  ALGONQUIN  HOTEL, 
Bolton  Landing-on-Lake  George,  N.  V. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  with  James- 
way  incubators  and  battery  brooders:  pheas¬ 
ant  incubation  only ;  none  but  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  men  need  apply;  send  references  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  GROUSEHAVEN  FARMS.  Lup- 
ton,  Mich. 


WANTED — Superintendent  or  head  gardener; 

married,  thoroughly  experienced  in  greenhouse 
and  general  management  of  country  estate,  near 
Philadelphia.  Answer  P.  0.  BOX  127.  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 

SINGLE  CHRISTIAN  young  man  wanted  on 
poultry  farm,  a  hustler,  willing  to  work  long 
hours:  send  full  particulars  and  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  GST,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  partner  in  poultry 
business;  wife  to  help  with  housework:  must 
have  good  references.  BOX  52,  Jolmsburg, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once  and  until  November  1,  single 
man  on  dairy  farm;  good  dry-hand  milker; 
$30  month,  board,  room  and  washing.  NELSON 
L.  MILLER,  R.  D.  2,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  FOR  GENERAL  housework,  age  between 
20  and  35  years:  liberal  wages  and  comforta¬ 
ble  home.  ADVERTISER  GOG,  care  Rural  New* 
Y  orker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  lady,  assist  housework, 
desiring  good  home,  with  pay.  BOX  2G3.  Pine 
Hill,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  man  on  farm;  hoard,  lodging, 
in  comfortable  farm  home;  state  experience 
and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  HARRY 
STEDMKjN,  Rt.  1,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  for  country; 

woman  for  cooking,  washing  and  downstairs 
work;  man  for  gardening,  care  of  cow,  horses 
and  poultry;  exceptionally  good  surroundings; 
must  have  references  for  steadiness,  and  proof 
of  absolute  sobriety:  state  experience  and  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  713,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  around  a  home  on  a  farm; 
no  animals,  but  a  ear,  garden,  grounds  and  all 
kinds  of  work  inside  and  outside;  house  to  live 
n  lint  no  furniture.  Address  ADVERTISER 
718,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED — Couple,  for  care  of  lawn, 
garden,  few  chickens,  cow,  etc.,  and  keep 
Hie  property  in  good  order;  farm  located  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ;  owner  occupies  during 
Summer  months,  and  week-ends;  references  re¬ 
quired;  state  wages,  nationality,  age.  children, 
etc.;  only  people  with  pleasant  dispositions  ap¬ 
ply;  must  have  furniture:  steady  position.  Ap¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  71G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  WO  ELDERLY  people  accustomed  to  country 
life,  with  suitable  references,  may  have  use 
of  furnished  farm  house  free  by  complying  with 
ertain  conditions;  no  salary;  plenty  of  space 
lor  garden  and  poultry;  write,  giving  references. 
ADVERTISER  715.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY  WANTED,  white,  to  work  on  fruit  farm, 
1G-19  years  old.  OTTO  RATSCII,  East  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Intelligent,  reliable,  industrious 
working  herdsman,  married,  for  modern  farm, 

i  xperieneed  in  taking  care  of  200  cows,  produc¬ 

ing  grade  A  milk;  De  Laval  milking  machines 

used:  state  full  details,  references.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  72G,  hare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG  BOY  or  man  at  once  to  milk  and  do 
general  farming;  good  home,  reasonable  wages, 
steady  position:  give  particulars  in  first  letter. 
R.  ANDERSON,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  ON  DAIRY'  farm  near  Plainfield,  man 
and  wife  with  grown  son.  no  other  children; 
men  to  work  on  farm  and  wife  to  work  in  own¬ 
er’s  home:  general  housework  and  understand 
looking;  no  laundry:  unfurnished  apartment  on 
farm.  ADVERTISER  731,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  FIRST-CLASS,  wishes  charge 
private  estate  or  good  commercial  proposition; 
20  years’  experience  incubation,  brooding,  lay- 
«rs,  caponizing,  etc.:  good  references  covering  a 
term  of  years  from  first-class  plants:  American, 
age  43.  ADVERTISER  G4S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN,  52,  RELIABLE,  looking  for  a  good  home; 

wages  $10  month,  room,  board;  understand 
poultry,  also  wishes  to  assist  around  the  place. 
ADVERTISER  GG0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER — German  couple  seek  steady  posi¬ 
tions  near  New  York  or  in  New  Jersey;  have 
10-year-old  daughter:  wife  good  cook:  best  ref¬ 
erences;  wages  $100  month  and  board;  call 
Waverly  2-0397.  ask  for  Mrs.  Rockford.  AL¬ 
BERT  BAZNER.  127  Leslie  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM  manager.  German,  mar¬ 
ried,  31,  wishes  position  on  an  estate,  honest 
and  trustworthy,  understand  farm  machinery  of 
all  kinds  and  take  care  of  cattle  and  horses. 
ADVERTISER  G53,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Job,  active,  middle-aged  man:  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  garden:  private  place  preferred; 
reference;  space  for  car.  GEO.  MARSH,  Mau- 
hasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1  OSITION  WANTED  by  man  37  years  old.  good 
habits,  wishes  a  good  home,  moderate  wages; 
good  milker  and  teamster.  Write  P.  Y’OUNG, 
Longview  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  PERSON  to  take  eare  lawn,  garden, 
flowers  or  poultry-fruit  farm;  poultry  experi¬ 
ence;  licensed  driver:  state  wages.  GEORGE 
Martin,  care  St.  Beamy  Post  Office,  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD,  married,  wants  position:  take  full 
charge;  life  experience.  ADVERTISER  681, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  working  farm 
manager,  broad  experience;  can  furnish  ex¬ 
cellent  references  for  both  character  and  ability; 
state  particulars;  married,  37.  German.  BOX 
GO,  Audubon,  I*a. 

HOLLANDER,  SINGLE,  wants  position 
dairy  farm:  good  milker  and  butter-ma 
operate  separator:  state  wages.  DAN 
BAKER,  care  Jan  Waarceek,  No.  157  Bei 
Ave..  Hawthorn.  N.  J. 


or  general  farm:  good  repairman. 
TISER  697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


- ■  -  j  .  -  - - ,  **  « 

tion  on  farm  in  Westchester  County. 
FRIDAL,  341  South  Third  Ave.,  Mt. 
N.  Y. 


SITLTATION  WANTED — Working  housek 
refined,  middle-aged  American  woman 
5-year-old  son:  excellent  cook,  competeni 
dependable  worker;  A-l  references:  house 
have  conveniences  and  be  near  school ; 
full  particulars  to  ADVERTISER  099, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  SINGLE,  33,  wants  position 
private  estate:  experienced:  chauffeur’s 
cense.  ADVERTISER  G98,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


STEADY’  POSITION  wanted,  American,  39,  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  gardener,  carpenter,  handyman; 
$75  month,  maintenance.  BOX  893,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


tion  on 
married, 


dairy  or  general  farm:  German, 
no  children,  reliable,  honest;  pi 


38, 


ences;  wife  for  housework  if  wanted. 
TISER  700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVER- 


GARDENER.  SINGLE,  desires  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  have  been  in  charge  vegetables,  flov 
lawn,  shrubs,  greenhouse;  thoroughly  ex 


POULT  R  Y  M  A  N .  SING  LE, 
eneed.  capable  of  taking 
vate  estate:  good  dresser, 
fowl;  references. 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


American,  experi- 
full  charge  on 
understand  wr 
ADVERTISER  701, 


life  experience  in 


YOUNG  MAN, 

and  duck  'raising,  desires  position. 
TISER  702.  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  qualified 
manager,  broad  experience,  married,  37. 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


farm 


VER TISER  703. 


YOUNG.  MAN.  27.  white.  5  years’  experience  at 
electrical  and  mechanical  maintenance  work, 
desires  employment  on  estate  or  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  704,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

MARRIED  MAN  wishes  permanent  position  on 
estate  or  farm;  handy  all  around  man  on 
lawns,  fruit  trees,  spraying,  pruning,  vegetable 
garden,  flowers  and  some  experience  in  green¬ 
house,  carpenter,  painting,  pipe-fitting,  cement 
work;  have  own  furniture,  carpenter  tools;  no 
children;  14  years'  reference;  $75  per  month, 
maintenance.  ADVERTISER  705,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


ORCHARD  WORK  desired  by  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  young  man;  can  handle  work  on  his  own 
responsibility:  also  accustomed  to  general  farm¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  707,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER  wants  steady  posi¬ 
tion:  Swiss,  23;  experience  in  gardening,  fruit 
trees  and  poultry.  ADVERTISER  709,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MALE  COOK  as  working  housekeeper  in  rectory 
or  for  hatclielor:  best  references.  J.  KRAUS, 
1G1  West  36th  St.,  New  Y’ork. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  first-class  tractor  man.  a 
good  milker  and  teamster,  will  consider  any 
position  connected  with  farming:  all  correspond¬ 
ence  guaranteed  an  answer:  please  state  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter:  interview  and  references 
if  desired.  ADVERTISER  710,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  Hollander,  single,  age 
57,  as  dairyman  on  private  estate;  7%  years 
in  last  place:  reference:  please  state  wages  and 
particulars  in  firs*  letter.  ADVERTISER  712, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER.  FARM-RAISED,  wants  position 
taking  care  of  lawn  and  garden,  etc*.:  useful 
on  private  place;  good  character  reference  and 
dependable;  moderate  wages.  FRED  WESTER 
Marcy,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN.  22.  NO  LIQUOR  nor  tobacco:  poul¬ 
try,  estate,  kitchen  work  experience:  desires 
position,  season  or  yearly,  where  faithful  ser¬ 
vices  appreciated:  moderate  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  714,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

GARDENER.  USEFUL.  middle-aged.  single, 
wishes  position  gentleman’s  country  place, 
anywhere:  references.  ADVERTISER  708,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTENTION — Are  there  any  first-class  posi¬ 
tions  for  hard-working  German-American  cou¬ 
ple?  Have  sold  40  head  dairy;  raised  5.000 
chicks  last  season  without  help;  wish  position 
large  farm  or  estate;  willing  to  prove  ability; 
can  furnish  extra  help.  Address  RAY  Z.  FARM¬ 
ER,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED,  no  children,  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  graduate  poultry  course;  pre¬ 
fer  separate  cottage.  ADVERTISER  717,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  CHRISTIAN  worker,  37,  potato- 
farm  experience,  animal  husbandry,  an  effi¬ 
cient  ARO  workman,  farm  or  estate:  at  liberty 
May  1.  JOHN  KAY  LOWE.  The  Cedars,  Dav- 
tona  Beach,  Fla. 


SITUATION  YY  ANTED  —  Vegetable  gardener, 
truck  and  tractor  experience.  LESTER 
TRIPP,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


MIDDLE-AGED  IV  OMAN,  refined,  wishes  house- 
_  keeper’s  position  to  elderly  persons.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  G94,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  hv  married  man,  German, 
as  manager  or  herdsman  on  modern  dairy 
farm;  experienced  in  general  farming,  low  bac¬ 
teria  milk,  milking  machines;  available  Mav  1. 
J.  II.  WINTER.  Flemington,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  AGE  40.  Protestant,  good 
cook,  desires  position  with  elderly  people  or 
on  farm  where  there  are  no  children:  wages  $60. 
ADVERTISER  732.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORK  WANTED  on  general  or  dairv  farm; 

good  habits,  willing.  HENRY  SCHOTT, 
Barto,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  good  calf  raiser  and 
butter-maker;  steady  and  reliable;  would  like 
position;  reference  from  last  employer  as  to 
character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  728,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  EXPERIENCED,  seeks  position 
on  estate:  can  do  new  and  repair  work,  ce¬ 
menting.  painting,  glazing.  ADVERTISER  729, 
I  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


n  YOUNG  MAN.  25.  desires  position  on  poultry 
;  plant;  experienced,  honest,  willing,  good  ref- 

L  erences.  CHARLES  SERRY’,  431  YV.  125th  St., 
u  New  Y’ork  City. 

EXPERIENCED  DRY-HAND  milker,  barn  and 
y  dairy  work,  single,  middle-aged;  state  wages. 

ADVERTISER  727.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED.  SINGLE,  American  teamster, 
farmer  and  dairyman;  several  years  private 
t  estate^  experience:  share  offer  considered.  AD- 
,  Y  ERTISER  725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  GRADUATE  poultry  course, 

,  life-time  study,  business  course,  some  experi- 

i  ence  all  branches:  industrious,  faithful,  honest, 

1  reliable,  reference:  available  foreman  or  man- 
t  ager.  DeYVITT  MOSEY,  75  Manhattan  Avenue, 

B  New  York  City. 

SINGLE  MAN,  30.  wants  position  on  private 
estate,  experience  in  farming,  gardening,  dry- 
i  hand  milker,  teamster:  Danish,  clean  and  sober, 
no  tobacco  or  bad  habits;  consider  good  home; 
please  state  wages  in  first  letter.  TIIEO.  MOR- 
TENSEN.  eare  Y’.  M.  C.  A.,  356  YVest  34th  St., 
New  Y’ork. 

GERMAN  FARMER,  raised  in  the  country.  25 
years  old,  good  teamster;  experience  with 
pigs,  sheep,  rabbits;  all  farm  and  forest  work; 
able  to  work  Independently:  fond  of  animals; 
good,  sober  habits,  non-smoker;  Wants  position; 
best  references  (German  and  American).  AD¬ 
VERTISER  724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  American,  liandj*  all 
fools,  garden  work,  wants  work  in  Connecticut; 
state  wages;  space  for  car:  interview.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  723,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  ESTATE,  camp,  lodge,  Protes¬ 
tant  German,  married,  no  children,  elderly 
but  strong  and  healthy:  experienced  gardening, 
dairy,  pantry;  responsible,  preserve  buildings, 
equipment,  all  repairs,  permanent,  license  AD- 
Y’ERTISER’  719.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN-FARMER.  2  children,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  dairy;  long  experience,  good 
references.  ADY’ERTISER  733,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  OR  ASSISTANT,  cattle,  horse, 
sheep,  swine  experience:  dependable,  eompe- 
tent,  American,  twenty-four  (24),  single;  show 
herd  experience.  veterinary;  references  ex¬ 
changed;  available  May  1.  ADVERTISER  730, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

- 1 

FARYI  AND  SUMMER  hotel  with  cottage,  ac¬ 
commodate  60  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular 
resort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and 
vegetables:  100  miles  from  New  Y’ork:  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  witli  or  without  equipment,  or 
will  rent  the  hotel  furnished  to  responsible 
party  for  1931  season:  if  interested,  write  AD- 
VERTISER  692.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker 

DELAYY  ARE  ORCHARD.  200  acres,  good  eondi-  * 

tion;  Stayman.  Transparent.  Y’ork,  Old  YY’ine- 
sap,  Nero.  Gano:  good  buildings,  ample  ma-  1 
cmnery,  tractors,  etc.;  splendid  prospect  for 
l.Ml  crop;  good  location:  price  $25,000.  terms  if 
desired.  ADY’ERTISER  391.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  ] 

LARGE  I*  ER  I ILE  farm.  Dutch  colonial  house,  ^ 

plenty  water  and  fireplaces:  Estate  YY’m. 
Townsend,  Annandale.  N.  J.,  offered  at  $10,000.  1 

GORDON,  Idlewild,  N.  Y.  ] 

YYT ANTED — 3  to  8  acres  land,  rather  level,  on  1 
highway  in  New  Jersey,  not  more  than  70 
miles  from  New  York  City:  electricity  available.  $ 
ADY  ERTISER  631,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker.  i 

DAIRY’  FARM,  near  New  Haven.  12  acres,  new  1 
concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for  100 
animals  or  will  rent  with  100  acres*  State  road  i 

Address  P.  0.  BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn.  ’  I 

85-ACRE  TRUCK,  dairy,  village  farm  in  the  I 

Catskills,  on  main  highway;  rivor  fronta^G* 
large  boarding  house.  ADVERTISER  (*,46,  care  1 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

3-ACRE  POULTRY’  farm,  new  house,  electric 
lights,  stores.  State  road  300  feet.  Ocean  Citv 

Md..  4  miles:  no  snow:  $1,800.  $500  down.  AD-  I 
\  ERTISER  691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 7-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm;  5- 
room  house  and  barn;  fine  scenery  and  good  B 
markets:  fine  place  for  Summer  home.  LEYY’IS 
SNYDER,  East  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  1 

HIGHLY  PRODUCTIVE  dairy  farm  in  Sussex  \ 
County.  N.  J..  180  acres,  modern  buildings. 
ADVERTISER  688.  care  Rural  New-Y’orker.  S 

COUNTRY  HOUSE  and  bungalow,  both  with 
two  acres,  and  chicken  coops,  to  lease  cheap* 
near  Rifton.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  G90,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 500-quart  milk  route,  and  200-acre 
fertile  farm  for  rent:  Central  New  York; 
main  highway;  everything  modern,  and  a  money¬ 
maker:  write  for  details  if  you  mean  business; 
possession  May  1  or  later.  ADVERTISER  695, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 1G0  acres,  county  road,  water  piped 
to  100-foot  barn  and  house;  timber:  small 
lake:  125  sheep:  equipped;  $5,000.  half  cash. 
ROBERT  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acres,  gasoline  station,  lunch 
room,  excellent  home,  on  through  highway  at 
edge  of  good  town  in  South  Jersey;  good  tourist 
trade:  $5,000  cash:  balance  long  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  70G.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm.  10  to  20  acres;  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  711,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARM.  GO  ACRES,  southern  exposure,  700-foot 
frontage  on  State  highway;  two-story  frame 
house  of  12  rooms,  very  good  condition;  barn 
100  by  20  with  wing  30  by  20;  outbuildings; 
fruit,  timber,  unfailing  brook  miming  through 
property;  within  G  miles  of  3  freight  stations; 
near  prosperous  communities;  inquire  owner. 
ADVERTISER  722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 97-acre  State  roadside  farm  10 
minutes  city  of  20.000.  and  Cornell  University; 
8-room  house,  electricity,  mail  delivered,  tele¬ 
phone  available,  buses  daily;  barns,  silo,  team, 
stock  and  equipment;  about  half  fertile'  tillage 
and  meadow,  balance  creek  and  spring-watered 
pasture;  wood,  fruit,  shade;  produce  sold  at 
door;  deseription  and  price,  address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  721.  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 4  tracts  ideal  poultry  and  truck 
land  near  Atlantic  City;  5  acres  to  12  acres, 
brook,  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  timbered.  T  ROS- 
ENCRANS.  833  2d  Ave.,  New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


225-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  near  State  road  and 
^prosperous  village,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.; 
95  acres  machine  worked  fertile  tillage,  124 
acres  spring  watered  pasture,  balance  in  wood¬ 
land:  barn  80x40  with  silo,  with  25-cow  stable, 
in  good  condition;  about  7-room  house  36x26 
in  fair  condition,  good  cellar,  veranda,  nice 
lawn;  well  water;  fuel  for  home  use;  4-acre 
apple  orchard;  this  big  value  farm  $5,000  with 
repairs;  investigate  our  long-term,  easy-payment 
plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres.  *4  acreage  cleared;  16- 
room  house,  outbuildings,  excellent  garden 
spot,  good  well;  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  BOX 
G4,  Shohola,  Pa. 

25-ACRE  MODERN  Jersey  poultry  farm,  6-room 
bungalow,  all  improvements,  high-class  stock; 
$15,000.  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  731,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONfY— Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
,T  ™  ILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
JN .  J. 


—  0nr  finest  white  clover.  GO-lb  can 
n$o.2o;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BUItT IS.  Marietta, 


CI1(?Y!!R  HONEY,  10  lbs.,  $1.85:  buckwheat, 

$l.0o,  postpaid  third  zone;  1931  list  free*  sam- 
Ples^six  cents.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee, 


SIIEOMET  FARM  maple  syrup — the  syrup 
with  the  true  delicate  “maple”  flavor:  price 
always  the  same.  $2.50  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE 
Winchester,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  pure  maple  syrup  best 
grade,  any  quantity.  GRANTSVILLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  G.  J.  Yoder,  Prop.,  Grantsville,  Md. 


PI  RE  Y  ERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.75  gallon 

delivered  third  zone.  MAPLE  LANE  FARMS. 
224  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Yrt. 


1,  $2.60;  No.  2,  $2.25:  prepaid  third  zone; 
rice  list  free.  OAKLAND  FARM,  Woodstock, 


loll,  delivered  in  third  zone. 


$2.25  per  gal- 
E.  A.  STEELE, 


lAi  LE  t  REAM  and  maple  syrup,  low  prices 
on  new  crop:  write  for  price  list.  L  J, 
TORY,  Box’ 502,  East  Fairfield.  Y’t. 


■ELKTOUS  BUCK  YY’ LIE  AT 
mixed  honey,  0  to  8  cts. 


and  Fall  flower 
per  Hi.:  write  for 
ck wheat  as  usual. 


Dr.  YVOLF,  Millwood!  N.  Y. 


v  11  ’ *  “  ■  *  ,*  *■  v  ‘  ii  it  1 1 

ly  used.  *  A.  F.  EDYVARDS,  R. 


D  3,  Lake 


70c.  postpaid  third  zone! 


80  cents;  buckwheat. 
CHAS.  MATTASON, 


NATURE'S^  BEST  sweet  honey,  GO  lbs.  extra 
clover,  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover, 
■•80;  30  lbs.  clover.  $3;  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
ills  clover  c—**  “*■  — 

larantee.  F. 


Mv.ri,  ,  nut  prupiuu;  -IU-10. 

comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  money-hack 
F.  Y\’.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


:al- 


1  r,  »  A  111111  VtTT  HV  I  U  U  o  ,  M,(l  I 

Ion,  $2.o0  prepaid.  YVM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza 


car,  ami  peat  moss  litter,  auv 
quantity,  excellent  for  truck  gardening  anil 
twn  dressing.  C.  S.  MULKS  &  SON,  Eaton, 


—  -  - *  -  *~ *  ^  * .  ■pt.ou,  uoc  pre¬ 

paid;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs..  $1:  10  lbs 
L*75,  delivered  third  zone.  ED  WARD  REID 


- •  .i.u  uaj  or  per 

week;  good  trout  fishing.  Delaware  River*  all 
.odern  improvements.  ADVERTISER  G8G,  ’eare 


lady.  ADVERTISER 


-  Elderly  gentleman  or 
693,  care  Rural  New- 


tion. 


'  v^*,  »‘UHni.  USI’U,  gO< 

DR.  YY’OLF,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 


ESI  CARE  given  invalid  or  elderlv  woman* 

D V FRT TS E can  privateT  ll011le*  Greene  County. 
DiLKIISER  089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


32  volts. 


—Generator.  YVestingbouse.  model  30 

10  cells.  $150.  BRUDER,  860  Co- 


i AN  1  ED  A  pump,  second-hand,  capacity  3  000 
or  more  gallons  per  hour.  YVILLIAM  C.  COE, 


CANDY,  HOMEMADE  caramels,  50c  lb.,  post¬ 

paid.  E.  YY  ERNAN,  Ateo,  N.  J.  P 


FOR  SALE — Gould  electric  shallow  well  pump 

SlSurr"6’  WATSON  WH*r*: 


MAPLE  BUTTERNUT  fudge  75e  per  lb.:  small 
Rochesterrvt!  ’  KBAXK  KEZER’ 


HONEY’  Clover-basswood,  rich  and  delicious 

frmrvt  pail>  $1;.  lu’Rj*  Pail-  $1.75,  postpaid  to 


VERY  FINE 

postpai 
NOAH 


FI,*NE  white  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1 

Rmnwi?ZOu;i  ra'*’  $5*40  here. 

LORDA ER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid,  clover 

pail,  $1;  2  pails.  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.40*  amber 

pa°iier80Pcts  •9flftC,th  ’  ’’  "  paUs’  ** 1’70;  buckwheat, 
pan,  80  cts. ,  60-lb.  can  mixed  honev  here  s u’ 

clover.  $5.40.  HUGH  GREGG,  Ei  bridge  N,  y! 

TIflIvorUIS‘>1|n1 *  ™,aple  „S}'rup  with  true  maple 

flavor  $-.50  per  gallon,  postpaid  in  third 
zone.  CLARK  L.  BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y 

JI*^REB  ?YRUPV*“-,,per  gal*’  su=ar.  10-lb.  pail 

ROBERT0  OLIY’FP  $4*40.*'  the  best;  not  prepaid! 
gate,  Vt  0LnER>  Craiglea  Farm,  South  Rye- 

YY' ANTED — Old  story  books  for  children  orbital 

before  1850;  state  publisher,  size  condU 

VERTTr8FRS7*>oti0nS:  a'so  0,11  Valentines  AdI 
VEKIISLR  <>0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Ptj«??oMA1>LEnS’VrUp’  1981  or°P*  in  gallon  cans" 

in ''  7i1?nPer  Sa  °*n  postl<aid  in  second  zone;  $2  60 
in  thud  zone;  in  5-gallon  lots,  $2.25  per  .ml 
f.o.b.  railroad.  F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jefferson,’ 


MAPLE  SUGAR  cakes,  45c  lb.;  pail  sugar  °5c 

Leo4  ARo'wif?  t  F?JLon  =  prt'pai'i  third  ’zone? 
LLUAARD  WILLIAMS,  Randolph  Center,  Vp» 


Right,  AGRICO  WINS  IN  TEST.  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Davis,  of  Hunt.  Livingston  Co..  N.  Y.,  displaying  po¬ 
tatoes  grown  with  AGRICO.  He  tested  AGRICO  with 
another  fertilizer  costing  $9  more  per  ton.  AGRICO 
produced  a  better  crop.  Mr.  Davis  writes:  Had  I  used 
all  AGRICO  I  would  have  saved $3L50.”  {Nov.  10,  1930). 

Below,  $44.8  5  EXTRA  PROFIT  PER  ACRE.  Because  AGRICO 
increased  bis  yield  an  average  of  13  bu.  per  acre ,  Mr.  L.  H.  Mc¬ 
Carty,  shown  here  in  bis  bean  field  at  Houghton,  Allegheny  Co., 

N.  Y.,  figures  that  AGRICO  put  an  extra  profit  of  $44.85  per  acre 
into  his  pocket.  His  beans  yielded  nearly  double  the  local  average. 


Agrico  Cost  $9  Less  Per  Ton 

♦ .  ♦  Produced  a  Better  Crop 


Above,  15  TONS  OF  CABBAGE 
PER  ACRE.  Mr.  Carl  Willig  {at  left ) 
and  his  son,  Lewis,  displaying  some  of 
the  cabbage  grown  with  "A A  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  Fertilizer  last  season  on  their 
farm  at  East  Rochester,  Monroe  Co., 
N.  Y.  Air.  Willig  writes:  "I  do  believe 
your  Fertilizer  should  have  the  credit 
for  the  splendid  crop  I  harvested.” 

{Oct.  29,  1930). 


Right,  CORN  15  FT.  10  IN.  HIGH. 
Here  is  the  junior  partner  of  Fred  D. 
Vernon  &  Son,  LaGrangeville,  Dutch¬ 
ess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  measuring  his  own  not 
inconsiderable  height  against  a  typical 
corn  stalk  from  their  1930  crop. 
AGRICO  gave  them  130  tons  of  en¬ 
silage  from  4/z  acres.  Air.  Vernon 
writes:  ”$ 4-75  per  acre  for  AGRICO  en¬ 
abled  us  to  get  2x/t  times  the  average 
yield  for  this  district.”  {Oct.  3,  1930). 


HERE  are  facts  about  a  fertilizer  test 
made  by  Mr.  Walter  Davis,  of 
Hunt,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.: 

"This  year  I  made  a  fertilizer  test 
using  another  brand  of  fertilizer  on  one 
plot  and  an  equal  amount  of  your 
AGRICO-for-Potatoes  on  another  plot. 
Throughout  the  growing  season  I  could 
see  very  little  difference  in  the  two  plots, 
with  the  exception  that  the  AGRICO 
plot  did  not  show  the  effect  of  the  dry, 
burning  weather  as  much  as  the  other 
did,  for  we  had  but  one  slight  shower 
during  the  growing  season. 

"When  we  dug  these  potatoes  we 
kept  a  careful  check  on  each  plot  and 
found  that  the  potatoes  grown  with 
AGRICO  were  of  better  size  and  quality, 
showing  also  a  slightly  larger  yield. 
Here  is  the  important  point: 

"The  other  fertilizer  was  of  higher 
analysis  and  cost  $9.00  per  ton  more  than 
AGRICO ;  so  that,  had  I  used  only  AGRICO, 
I  would  have  saved  $31.50  on  fertilizer, 
besides  getting  a  slightly  larger  yield  dur¬ 
ing  an  unusually  dry  season  and  a  better- 
quality  crop.”  Walter  E.  Davis,  Nov.  10, 
1930. 

How  Profits  are  Increased 

Thousands  of  other  farmers  in  this  and 
adjacent  states  use  AGRICO  to  give  them 


larger  yields,  lower  costs  and  bigger 
net  profits. 

By  increasing  your  yields  from  each 
acre,  AGRICO  reduces  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  each  bushel  and  this  in  turn  in¬ 
creases  the  margin  of  profit.  A  farmer 
cannot  increase  the  market  price,  but 
he  can  reduce  his  costs  —  and  that 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Know  your 
costs,  don't  guess.  We  have  made  it  easy 
by  providing  a  new  crop-cost  method, 
so  simple  anybody  can  use  it.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  copy — or  fill  out  the  coupon 
below. 

Don’t  skimp  on  fertilizer;  for  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  it’s  the  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  the  fertilizer  you  use 
that  measures  the  size  of  your  profit. 
Use  the  best  fertilizer  you  can  obtain, 
and  use  enough  of  it.  Don’t  expect  so- 
called  "cheap”  goods  to  give  you  the 
profits  you  want  and  the  profits  your 
hard  work  entitles  you  to. 

The  extra  care  with  which  AGRICO 
is  made,  the  extra  plant- food  values 
which  it  contains — these  are  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  extra  profit  farmers 
obtain  with  AGRICO.  There  is  a  brand 
of  AGRICO  for  every  crop.  See  your 
nearest  f'AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  dealer 
and  place  your  order  now—or  send  the 
convenient  coupon  today. 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of" AA  QUALITY”  FERTILIZERS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

KNOW  YOUR  COSTS— DON’T  GUESS 

::rir.  . ^ 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

(Address  nearest  office) 

l  m  m  u  u 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free 

Crop  Cost  Blank  for  Corn. . .  Potatoes. . : 

aSiei 

Mill 

! 

R.  N.  Y.  4-11-31 

1 

for  all  crops 
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Watkins  Glen  in  Central  New  York 


this  plow  equals 
ten  horse  plows 


THIS  four-disc  tractor  plow  takes 
the  place  of  ten  horse  plows. 
And  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus 
Ethyl  gives  it  the  power  to  turn  six 
times  as  much  dirt  in  one  trip 
around  the  field  as  a  one-horse  plow. 

Be  economical  this  year:  use  So¬ 
cony  Special  plus  Ethyl  to  power 
your  tractors  for  spring  plowing. 
You’ll  cover  more  ground  in  less 
time  and  do  it  better. 

Farmers  in  New  York  and  New 
England  who  have  large  acreage  rec¬ 
ognize  that  Socony  Special  plus 
Ethyl  and  the  New  Socony  Motor 
Oil  service  their  tractors  more  effi¬ 
ciently,  more  economically  than 
other  fuels  and  lubricants. 

Farmers  more  and  more  are  use- 
ing  Socony  products  on  their  farms. 


This 


four 


:  plow,  powered  with 
Socony  Special  jpJus  Ethyl,  does  the 
work  of  ten  horses  and  does  it  without 
straining  the  muscles  and  sinew  of 
the  "plower.” 


lowered  with  Socony  Special  +  Ethyl 


Socony  Lubricote  (Household)  Oil,  made  for 
farm  and  household  purposes  where  a  light 
oil  is  required.  It  is  useful  for  lubricating  lawn' 
mowers,  guns,  and  all  kinds  of  light  machinery. 

Socony  Kerosene  is  a  high-quality  burning 
fuel.  It  is  made  especially  for  lamps,  oil 
stoves  and  farm  lanterns. 

Socony  Disinfectant  is  a  concentrated  coal- 
tar  product  with  more  than  twice  the 
strength  of  pure  carbolic  acid.  It  quickly  kills 


disease-producing  germs  and  disagreeable 
odors.  It  is  especially  useful  in  keeping 
stables  germ-free  and  healthy. 

In  addition,  we  make  many  more  products 
for  use  on  the  farm. 

How  many  of  them  are  you  using?  Socony 
Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines)  .  .  . 
Leather  Dressing .  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  . 
Parowax  .  .  .  the  New  Socony  Motor  Oil  .  .  . 
Socony  Banner  Gasoline . . .  Socony  Herd  Oil 
(Cattle  Spray) . . .  Socony  Tree  Spraying  Oils. 


SOCONY 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  FARM 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Old  F  renc  h  Pear 


in  A  meriea 


F  ALL  the  species  of  deciduous  fruit 
trees  that  are  grown  in  North 
America  is  there  any  that  compares 
for  health,  vigor,  size  and  long  life, 
with  the  common  wild  French  pear? 
To  be  sure,  small  Bartlett  trees, 
Flemish  Beauty,  slow-growing  Bose, 
and  the  general  run  of  experiences  are  not  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  pear  trees  in  eastern  sections  are  healthy, 
vigorous,  large  and  long-lived,  but  think  over  in¬ 
stances  of  unusually  old  individual  trees,  or  best  of 
all  turn  towards  the  Middle  West  along  the  Great 
Lakes  and  down  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  will  be  found. 

To  take  a  few  cases  from  the  records  of  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is 

which  grew  for  220  years  in  New 
York  City,  planted  in  Peter 
Stu.vvesant’s  “Bowery”  by  that 
personable  figure  when  he  came 
to  America  in  1647  to  govern  the 
new  Dutch  colony  of  New  Am¬ 
sterdam.  It  stood  at  what  is 
now  the  corner  of  Third  Avenue 
and  Thirteenth  Street,  and  was 
finally  broken  down  by  a  dray 
in  1S66.  Another  old  tree  is  the 
Lady  Petre  pear  which  came 
from  seed  sent  by  Lord  Petre  of 
England  to  John  Bartram  at 
Philadelphia  in  1735.  This  tree 
was  still  standing  near  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Bartram's  House  on  the 
Schuylkill  River  when  the  writer 
visited  it  three  years  ago,  and 
if  it  is  still  there  it  has  reached 
the  age  of  196  years. 

The  Endicott  pear  planted  in 
1630  or  thereabouts  in  Governor 
Endic-ott's  garden  at  Salem, 

Mass.,  was  described  by  Robert 
Manning  Jr.,  in  1875,  245  years 
old.  This  was  a  seedling  tree 
and  sent  up  suckers  which  main¬ 
tained  a  new  top.  The  writer 
has  been  told,  though  he  has 
been  unable  to  verify  the  infor¬ 
mation  first-hand,  that  the  suck¬ 
ers  from  the  old  original  tree 
still  mark  its  presence.  Other 
old-timers  of  about  the  same  age 
are  the  Orange  pear,  also  at 
Salem,  and  the  Anthony  Tliacher 
pear  in  Yarmouth. 

One  is  not  surprised  to  find 
these  old  trees  in  New  England 
where  early  interest  in  pears 
flourished,  but  to  find  gigantic 
trees  scattered  down  the  St. 

Lawrence,  along  the  Great  Lakes 
Waterway,  and  through  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  facts  that  the  traveler 
meets.  That  they  are  large,  no 
one  will  deny,  reaching  a  height 
of  100  to  125  feet,  and  with  the 
general  appearance  of  large  na¬ 
tive  elms  or  oaks. 

Stories  of  their  origin  constitute  one  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  bits  of  American  horticulture.  The  fact  that 
they  dot  the  region  of  French  exploration  is  evi¬ 
dence  in  itself  as  to  who  planted  them.  The  early 
French  explorers,  especially  the  French  missionaries, 
seem  to  have  taken  horticultural  plants  with  them 
wherever  they  went,  not  only  in  the  region  that  we 
are  here  discussing  but  throughout  the  American 
continent.  Too  little  credit  has  been  given  to  early 
missionaries.  One  need  but  trace  the  history  of  the 
Mission  fig,  the  Mission  grape,  the  Mission  olive, 
and  other  worthwhile  horticultural  developments  in 
American  history  to  recognize  what  they  have  done. 

It  seems  that  a  Catholic  father  was  given  a  packet 
of  pear  seed  before  he  left  the  Old  World  to  found 
a  mission  in  the  new  country,  by  a  lady  whom  he 
dearly  loved,  but  whom  he  was  forbidden  to  marry 
by  the  rules  of  his  church.  The  young  man  carried 
the  seed  with  him  to  his  new  work,  and  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  one  of  the  older  fathers  planted  it  as  a 
memorial  to  the  one  he  loved,  where  Detroit  now 
stands.  At  Water  Works  Park,  Detroit,  one  of  these 
trees  was  still  said  to  be  standing  a  few  years  ago, 
50  feet  in  height,  and  still  bearing  an  annual  crop 
of  fruit.  There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  this  one 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 

tree  is  the  sole  survivor  of  12  that  were  planted  in 
a  circle  representing  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  that 
the  tree  that  remains  was  the  one  named  for  Judas. 

Other  trees  at  Grosse  Pointe  and  near  Monroe 
reach  60,  SO,  120  and  125  feet  in  height.  One  of  the 
old  giants  cut  down  in  1892  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  measured  9  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference,  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  sound  from  root  to 
tip.  It  was  said  to  have  been  planted  in  1772  by 
Colonel  Francis  Navarre,  and  frequently  yielded  150 
bushels  of  fruit  in  a  single  season. 

In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  too,  are  a  number  of 
similar  trees.  L.  F.  Dintelmann,  of  Belleville,  Ill., 


said  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  as  follows  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1930 :  “The  pear  trees  you  speak  of  are 
really  scattered  along  the  east  side  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  south  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  No  doubt 
they  are  also  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
south  from  St.  Louis,  possibly  for  150  miles  south. 
Kaskaskia,  some  50  miles  south  of  Belleville,  was 
settled  by  the  French  about  1700.  This  means  230 
years  ago.  All  these  French  settlers  planted  apple 
and  pear  trees.  The  apple  trees  have  all  given  way 
to  time,  but  we  still  have  some  old  pear  trees,  most¬ 
ly  seedlings,  and  there  are  some  budded  varieties  to 
be  found  100  years  old  or  older.  The  next  farm  on 
the  north  of  my  place  has  a  few  pear  trees  100  years 
old.  if  not  older.  When  my  father  moved  here  in 
1865  on  the  place  I  now  live  there  was  one  of  these 
French  seedling  pears  near  the  well.  It  grew  finely. 
It  was  20  years  old  or  more.  It  died  or  broke  off 
two  years  ago.  the  stump  still  standing,  and  a  young 
sprout  has  developed  from  the  root  of  the  old  stump. 
I  am  nursing  it  along  and  I  think  it  will  make  a 
nice  tree.  I  grafted  or  budded  from  this  tree  for 
25  years,  and  sold  the  trees  to  different  parties,  but 
I  know  of  only  one  tree  in  the  town  of  Belleville. 
It  is  almost  30  feet  high.  I  was  three  years  and 


three  months  old  when  my  father  moved  to  this 
farm,  which  was  first  taken  from  the  government 
land  agents  in  1830.  1  remember  well  when  father 

moved  into  this  house,  1865,  in  which  I  am  now 
seated  while  I  write  this  letter.  Lincoln  was  still 
President,  but  he  had  only  a  few  more  weeks  to 
live.” 

When  the  English  conquered  the  old  French  set¬ 
tlements  about  Kaskaskia  and  Caliokia,  III..  8t. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Vincennes,  Ind.,  they  found  giant 
old  pear  trees,  the  second  generation  of  which  are 
now  scattered  along  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi 
rivers  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  It  is  said 
that  a  Monsieur  Girardin  brought  pear  seed  with 
him  from  France  and  planted  it  at  Cahokia  about 
1780,  the  fruit  of  the  resulting 
trees  being  very  similar  to  that 
borne  by  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit.  At  Vincennes,  Ind., 
grew  the  Oekletree  pear,  which 
was  brought  as  a  seedling  from 
Pittsburgh  in  1804.  It  bore  140 
bushels  of  pears  in  1837.  In  1855 
it  measured  10^4  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  smallest  place 
below  the  limbs,  and  the  top  was 
estimated  to  have  a  spread  of 
75  feet  and  a  height  of  65  feet. 
It  was  struck  by  a  tornado  in 
1867  and  destroyed. 

But  now,  to  the  writer,  comes 
the  most  interesting  point  of  the 
story.  Most  of  the  commercial 
varieties  of  pears  grown  today 
are  quite  subject  to  blight,  name- 
Bartlett,  Clapp,  Howell,  Shel¬ 
don.  Flemish  Beauty  and  even 
Kieffer.  To  be  sure,  some  are 
more  resistant  than  others,  but 
given  a  good  blight  attack  they 
do  not  long  withstand  it.  Kieffer 
is  considered  blight-resistant  in 
the  North,  but  in  the  South  it  is 
worthless.  Yet  in  the  face  of 
the  havoc  that  blight  has 
wrought  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  these  old 
pear  trees  of  the  Middle  West 
have  stood  as  landmarks.  Why 
have  they  not  been  recognized 
for  their  worth,  and  something 
done  to  develop  blight-resistant 
sorts  from  them  by  hybridization 
with  better  commercial  sorts? 

Probably  one  reason  is  that 
all  eyes  have  been  turned  re¬ 
wards  the  Oriental  pears  and 
their  hybrids,  such  as  Kieffer. 
LeConte  and  Garber.  While 
everyone  has  been  interested  in 
developing  blight-resistant  pears 
by  combining  the  blight-resistant 
Oriental  pears  with  the  culti¬ 
vated  French  pears,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  finding  blight-resistant 
French  pears  have  gone  un¬ 
noticed. 

Only  recently  has  something 
been  begun  in  this  field.  Dr.  F. 
C.  Reimer  of  Oregon,  who  has  traveled  the  Orient 
for  blight-resistant  pear  stocks,  has  found  here  at 
home  in  varieties  which  have  probably  come  from 
these  old  French  plantings,  stocks  which  are  highly 
resistant  to  blight  and  which  are  congenial  stocks 
upon  which  to  work  Bartlett  and  other  commercial 
varieties.  Old  Home  and  Farmingdale,  both  from 
Illinois,  are  two  of  the  trees  whose  seedlings  have 
proved  superior.  It  would  be  an  interesting  sequel 
to  the  romantic  story  of  the  packet  of  seed  given  to 
her  lover  by  a  French  lady,  to  find  the  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  commercial  pear  growing  in  America 
intimately  identified  with  it. 


Soldier-fly  on  Tomatoes 

The  insect  sent  is  one  which  is  eating  my  tomato 
plants  a^  the  roots  and  the  leaves.  These  little  flies 
grow  rapidly  and  they  seem  to  be  on  the  window  panes, 
as  if  they  get  in  the  house  through  crevices.  Is  there 
a  remedy  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  j.  k. 

Long  Island. 

VIDENTLY,  our  correspondent,  .T.  K.,  has  more 
than  one  fly  on  his  tomatoes.  The  tiny  fly  he 
enclosed  in  his  letter  is  one  of  the  soklier-flies  which 
are  not  known  to  injure  plants.  The  maggots  of 


blight-infested 


that  of  the  tree 
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A  70-year-old  Tyson  Pear  Tree.  Tyson  is  one  of  the  blight-resistant  varieties  of  French  pear, 
and  resembles  in  many  characters  some  of  the  old  giant  pear  trees  of  the  Middle  West. 
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these  soldier-flies  live  in  swamp  land,  in  soil  con¬ 
taining  organic  material  like  manure,  and  in  the  soft 
moist  places  under  the  bark  of  trees.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  maggots  of  these  soldier-flies  were  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  damp  rich  soil  in  which  the  tomato  plants 
were  growing,  but  so  far  as  we  know  they  were  not 
eating  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  injury  to  the 
tomatoes  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  another  fly, 
probably  a  small  dark  fly  known  as  the  Sciara  fly, 
which  belongs  to  a  group  of  flies  known  as  fungus 
gnats.  Most  of  the  fungus  gnats  live  on  molds 
which  grow  in  decaying  vegetable  matter,  but  the 
maggots  of  some  of  them  when  abundant  attack  the 
roots  of  plants  in  greenhouses  and  house  plants  in 
the  home. 

The  flies  are  tiny  black  gnats  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  long.  They  are  attracted  to  damp 
soil  containing  manure  or  decaying  leaves  and  lay 
their  eggs  in  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  soil.  The 
small  white  maggots  live  in  the  soil  and  feed  on 
the  tiny  rootlets  of  the  plants,  even  burrowing  into 
the  large  roots.  If  the  maggots  are  abundant  they 
may  injure  the  plants  severely,  often  killing  the 
younger,  smaller  ones.  The  tiny  black  flies  are 
harmless  but  they  appear  in  such  swarms  about 
every  30  days  that  they  become  very  annoying. 

One  method  of  fighting  this  fly  is  to  drench  the 
soil  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one 
ounce  in  10  gallons  of  water.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  corrosive  sublimate  is  a  very  poisonous 
substance,  and  great  care  should  be  used  to  label 
it  plainly  and  to  make  no  mistake  and  get  it  mixed 
up  with  food.  It  is  corrosive  to  the  skin  and  to 
metals,  and  the  solution  should  be  mixed  in  a  glass 
vessel  or  in  an  enameled  one. 

In  putting  it  in  the  soil  it  would  be  wise  to 
punch  holes  in  the  earth  and  pour  the  solution  into 
these  openings,  using  care  not  to  get  it  on  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  the  plants.  The  writer  would  advise 
caution  and  would  suggest  trying  the  solution  on  a 
few  plants  at  first  in  order  to  see  whether  it  in¬ 
jured  the  tomatoes. 

Since  these  flies  cannot  live  in  dry  soil  the  mag¬ 
gots  may  be  destroyed  by  drying  the  soil  just  as 
thoroughly  and  just  as  long  as  the  plants  will  stand 
if.  In  addition,  a  layer  of  dry  sand  or  dry  ashes 
added  to  the  top  of  the  pots  will  prevent  the  flies 
from  laying  their  eggs.  Some  method  should  be 
devised,  if  possible,  of  watering  the  plants  from  the 
bottom  so  that  the  top  of  the  soil  may  be  kept  dry. 

g.  w.  H. 


An  Early  Blooming  Rose 

ROSA  Hugonis,  the  golden  rose  of  China,  is  still 
comparatively  new  in  the  United  States.  The 
seeds  of  this  lovely  yellow  rose  were  collected  in 
Western  China  by  the  Rev.  Hugo  Scallen,  for  whom 
the  rose  was  named,  and  sent  to  Kew  Gardens  in 
London  in  1S99.  Some  of  the  resulting  plants  were 
brought  to  this  country  and  are  now  propagated  by 
American  nurserymen.  It  is  a  tall  shrub,  gracefully 
drooping  in  the  fashion  of  Spiraea  Van  Ilouttei, 
though  it  stands  about  nine  feet  high  when  well 
grown  and  is  more  diameter,  with  slender,  spreading 
branches.  Its  small,  light  green  leaves  are  made  up 
of  five  to  11  leaflets,  and  the  young  growth  is  usually 
bright  red. 

It  blooms  earliest  of  all  roses,  with  the  late  tulips 
in  May.  The  golden  color  of  the  blossoms  and  the 
size  of  the  bush,  coming  into  bloom  so  early  in  the 
season,  make  it  quite  spectacular.  The  fragrant 
flowers,  each  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  borne 
all  along  the  arching  stems,  are  so  close  together 
that  they  overlap.  The  color  is  a  definite  yellow,  a 
color  too  seldom  found  in  hardy  roses.  When  the 
blossoms  are  gone  the  graceful  bush  it¬ 
self,  covered  with  small  light  green 
leaves,  is  very  attractive.  In  October 
the  foliage  assumes  a  beautiful  pur¬ 
ple  tint. 

The  bush  in  the  illustration  was 
planted  five  years  ago  as  a  two-year- 
old  rose.  It  stands  in  a  sunny,  well- 
drained  spot  on  rather  poor  soil.  It  is 
now  a  very  large  and  graceful  shrub, 
reaching  up  to  nine  feet  in  height.  It 
is  very  hardy  and  requires  no  Winter 
protection  in  Ohio.  Although  reports 
have  been  made  that  it  demands  less 
fertilizer  than  some  other  varieties, 
under  our  conditions  it  has  responded 
to  rather  liberal  applications  of  nitro-* 
gen  fertilizers.  Sometimes  we  have 
used  nitrate  of  soda,  sometimes  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  and  again  bone- 
meal,  using  whichever  of  these  carriers 
was  available.  It  has  been  occasional¬ 
ly  mulched  with  manure.  It  received 
a  few  boeings  the  first  year  or  two 


after  planting,  before  the  lower  branches  became  so 
long  as  to  interfere  with  cultivation.  It  has  never 
been  artificially  watered. 

Coming  so  early  in  the  Spring,  and  covered  as  it 
is  for  two  or  three  weeks  with  a  mass  of  yellow 
bloom,  it  attracts  considerable  attention.  It  has 
not  been  pruned  except  as  wanted  for  sprays  in 
flower  baskets,  and  it  has  furnished  many  beautiful 
baskets  of  bloom  for  our  home  and  the  homes  of 


Various  hinds  of  millet  are  "being  sold  for  “proso.”  I 
send  a  piece  of  the  right  kind  of  Russian  proso  (shown 
above.)  I  cut  it  green  for  hag. — it.  «J.  potish,  Oswego 

Co.,  X.  Y. 

friends.  .The  bush  receives  no  special  care,  at  least 
not  as  much  as  is  needed  for  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  hardy  Tea  roses.  Having  been  two  years  old 
when  planted,  it  had  a  strong  start.  It  was 
Fall-planted  and  the  soil  was  well  packed  about 
the  plant. 

Rosa  Hugonis  is  difficult  to  grow  from  seed  or 
from  cuttings,  but  some  success  has  been  had  with 
layering;  that  is,  by  covering  shoots  with  earth  un- 
til  they  are  well  rooted  before  cutting  them  from 
the  plant.  Though  we  have  never  seen  a  hedge  of 
Rosa  Hugonis,  it  should  prove  very  attractive. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station.  c.  w.  ei.lexwood. 


Rosa  Hugonis,  Five  Years  from  Planting 


Potato  Growing  in  Maine 

T  SEEMS  a  little  difficult  to  i-ealize  how  much 
progress  any  industry  has  been  making  through 
a  period  of  years  without  looking  backward  to  see 
how  far  we  have  come  along  the  way.  Farming 
has  passed  from  a  method  of  getting  a  living  on  the 
farm  to  a  science  of  being  able  to  produce  a  crop 
and  then  exchange  it  for  the  necessities  of  life, 
with  a  goodly  allowance  of  what  our  parents  and 
grandparents  would  have  called  luxuries  or  ex¬ 
travagances  thrown  in.  The  parents  of  most  of  us 
on  the  farms  past  middle  life,  did  not  have  to  con¬ 
sider  the  purchase  of  a  new  automobile  every  few 
years,  a  radio,  telephone  or  electric  lights,  and 
much  of  the  improved  farm  machinery  was  unknown. 
Only  50  years  ago  the  mowing  machine,  horse  rake 
and  horse  fork  were  about  the  limit  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  To  harvest  the  grain  crop  we  had  avail¬ 
able  for  tools,  the  sickle,  scythe  and  cradle,  with 
the  hand  fork,  and  the  crop  was  thrashed  with  a 
small  thrasher  with  horses  furnishing  the  motive 
power  from  a  tread  power. 

The  potato  crop,  which  was  just  beginning  to  be 
a  factor  of  our  farming  in  this  country  50  years  ago, 
was  almost  wholly  planted,  cared  for  and  harvested 
by  hand  labor  with  the  aid  of  hand  tools.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  horse-drawn  hoe  came  into 
use,  and  proved  a  decided  factor  in  the  planting  and 
care  of  the  crop.  The  principle  of  this  hoe  has 
held  through  all  these  years,  and  is  still  in  use.  The 
design  and  shape  of  the  hoe  has  not  changed  great¬ 
ly.  It.  has  been  mounted  on  wheels  to  handle  either 
one  or  two  rows.  The  mounted  hoe  is  controlled 
from  the  seat  by  the  driver  of  the  team,  if  horses, 
and  in  some  cases  the  motor-drawn  hoe  is  controlled 
by  the  driver  of  tractor. 

When  it  came  to  harvesting  the  crop  the  potatoes 
had  to  be  dug  from  the  soil  with  a  tilled  hoe  called 
a  potato  digger.  This  was  slow  hard  work,  and  un¬ 
til  the  invention  of  the  successful  potato  digger  the 
acreage  planted  to  potatoes  did  not  increase  rapidly. 
The  potato  digger  was  followed  soon  after  by  the 
riding  cultivator,  and  this  in  turn  by  the  sprayer. 
Important  as  was  the  digger  I  sometimes  feel  that 
we  owe  more  to  the  inventor  of  the  horse  hoe  than 
to  any  of  the  others.  In  the  early  days  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  to  care  for  five  or  10  acres  of  potatoes,  when 
the  covering  of  the  seed  and  the  subsequent  care  of 
the  plants  through  the  growing  season  had  to  be 
done  with  the  hand  hoe,  was  a  task  which  few  farm 
boys  looked  forward  to  with  any  great  pleasure.  It 
was  slow,  tedious,  hard  work,  and  in  a  wet  season 
almost  never  well  done.  With  the  coming  of  the 
horse  hoe  there  was  a  wonderful  change.  We  still 
marked  off  the  drills  as  formerly,  and  dropped  the 
seed  by  hand,  but  it  was  quickly  covered  with  the 
horse-drawn  hoe  to  any  depth  desired.  We  still 
use  the  hand  hoe  to  destroy  the  weeds  left  by  the 
horse-drawn  (one-horse)  cultivator,  but  the  horse 
luxe  was  used  to  hill  them  up.  Where  a  man  might 
hoe  the  dirt  up  around  the  plants  on  one-fourth  acre 
in  a  day,  a  man  and  pair  of  horses  with  horse  hoe 
would  do  it  in  15  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  It  is  to  the 
horse  hoe  more  than  any  one  thing  that  Aroostook 
owes  her  present  system  of  ridging,  which  has  prov¬ 
en  so  successful,  and  which  has  been  criticized  by 
not  a  few. 

About  30  or  35  years  ago  some  man  “who  had 
more  than  hair  under  his  hat”  decided  he  could  save 
himself  a  lot  of  work,  and  he  proceeded  to  bury  his 
young  potato  plants  just  as  they  were  coming 
through  the  ground.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
this  man ;  if  I  did  I  should  certainly  start  a  fund 
for  the  erection  of  a  fine  monument  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  and  the  bigness  of  the  thought.  I  am 
sure  he  himself  did  not  realize  what  a 
big  thing  he  had  done  for  the  industry 
and  those  who  came  after  him.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  he  watched  with 
more  or  less  fear  for  the  results,  but 
they  more  than  justified  his  courage. 
The  custom  spread  slowly  at  first,  and 
then  by  leaps  and  bounds,  until  it 
quickly  became  the  universal  practice. 
Today  we  not  only  bury  once,  but 
twice,  and  many  even  three  times.  The 
soil  is  first  cultivated  when  dry  until 
in  good  condition,  and  then  the  horse 
hoe  covers  the  plants  which  are  just 
showing  along  the  row  with  from  an 
inch  to  two  inches  of  fine  earth.  This 
spells  death  to  every  small  weed,  with 
the  exception  of  thistles  and  witch 
grass.  A  few  weed  s  escape  being 
buried  or  are  carried  up  with  earth 
enough  so  that  they  are  able  to  live. 
The  second  burying  gets  practically  all 
of  these.  Where  once  clean  fields  of 
potatoes  wei’e  rather  uncommon,  today, 
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thanks  to  the  man  who  had  a  new  thought  and  cour¬ 
age  to  test  it,  clean  fields  are  the  rule. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  much  difficulty  to 
control  witch  grass,  and  in  a  wet  season  digging  the 
crop  was  often  an  expensive  job.  There  are  not 
now  many  bad  fields.  The  machine  digger  has  prac¬ 
tically  exterminated  this  troublesome  weed,  with  the 
aid  of  the  riding  cultivator  and  horse  hoe.  Here 
again  the  horse  hoe  has  been  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance.  By  keeping  the  grass  buried  until  the  tops 
are  large  enough  to  shade  the  ground  the  grass  is 
greatly  weakened.  At  digging  time  the  roots  are 
brought  up  over  the  elevated  digger  and  the  dirt 
pretty  well  shaken  out,  and  left  on  top  of  the  ground 
to  dry  out.  If  the  field  is  quite  badly  infested, 
planting  a  second  or  even  a  third  time  if  necessary 
in  succession  practically  completes  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  pest. 

At  present  our  worst  weeds  are  wild  mustard  and 
kale.  Mustard,  kale,  wild  turnip  and  wild  radish 
are  much  alike  and  succumb  to  the  same  treatment, 
but  mustard  and  kale  are  the  most  persistent  and 
the  most  widely  distributed.  As  a  rule  they  do  lit¬ 
tle  harm  to  the  potato  crop,  but  if  allowed  to  ripen 
their  seed  the  grain  crops  which  follow  will  be 
nearly  ruined,  where  a  field  is  badly  infested.  Even 
where  there  are  but  few  plants,  if  left  to  seed  in 
the  field  it  will  take  some  years  to  be  rid  of  them. 
There  is  a  general  awakening  among  farmers  in  this 
county  to  the  menace  of  the  wild  mustard  family, 


now  look  back  on  their  attempts  and  study  the 
causes  ascribed  for  the  failures,  which  are  many, 
one  can  readily  understand  that  they  were  groping 
in  the  dark,  but  with  the  indomitable  spirit  that 
so  often  crowns  success  in  most  present-day  under¬ 
takings.  In  their  day  there  was  no  recourse  to 
carefully  recorded  data  from  institutions  devoted  to 
agricultural  studies,  nor  were  there  available  cli¬ 
matic  data  of  temperatures  and  rainfall,  sunshine 
and  cloudiness,  nor  was  the  relationship  of  large 
bodies  of  water  and  vine  culture  associated.  In  view 
of  all  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  many  of  which 
increased  instead  of  diminished,  it  is  surprising  that 
they  still  had  faith  in  an  ultimate  success. 

Since  much  of  this  early  endeavor  to  introduce 
grape-growing  in  the  East  is  concerned  with  a  spe¬ 
cies  not  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  but  rather 
that  of  the  Old  World,  it  perhaps  will  be  well  briefly 
to  point  out  some  of  the  most  important  differences 
between  this  species  and  our  native  American 
grapes.  The  Old  World  varieties  of  grapes  are 
known  generally  by  the  species  name  Yitis  vinifera. 
Many  people,  who  are  only  familiar  with  appearance 
and  taste  apply  the  term  “California  grapes"  to  this 
species,  with  the  belief  that  the  varieties  so  des¬ 
ignated  are  peculiar  to  or  have  originated  in  that 
State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  grapes  of  this  type 
grown  in  California  are  introductions  from  foreign 
shores.  Most  of  them  have  come  from  Europe  and 
Asia.  Yitis  vinifera  is  now  grown  to  some  extent 


However,  many  of  the  eastern  varieties  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two,  while  some,  as  the  Delaware,  are  a 
combination  of  at  least  three  species. 

Now  for  a  time  let  us  consider  the  similar  and 
dissimilar  characters  of  the  two  principal  species 
most  grown  in  the  United  States,  the  Labrusca  and 
the  Yinifera.  The  first  character  that  stands  out 
when  representative  or  typical  clusters  of  the  two 
species  are  brought  under  comparison  is  the  larger 
size  of  the  Yinifera  fruit.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
clusters  from  a  few  Labrusca  varieties  are  larger 
than  those  from  a  few  Vinifera,  yet  it  can  be  said 
that  the  Yinifera  yields  large  clusters,  and  that  this 
is  a  rather  constant  species  character.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  compactness  of  the  cluster  is  more  common 
to  one  species  than  to  the  other.  But  the  larger  size 
and  oval  shape  of  the  berries  of  the  Yinifera  are 
more  common  to  the  varieties  derived  from  this 
species  than  with  Labrusca  varieties.  The  oval 
shape  of  an  unknown  hybrid  variety  suggests  Yini¬ 
fera  blood,  and  this  in  turn  may  serve  in  finding  the 
true  classification  of  it.  When  the  berries  from  the 
two  species  are  eaten,  the  differences  between  them 
become  more  apparent.  All  varieties  from  the  pure 
natives  and  most  hybrids  are  now  commonly 
classed  as  “slip  skins that  is,  the  skin  separates 
readily  from  the  pulp,  the  more  or  less  solid  por¬ 
tion  of  the  berry.  In  the  pure  Yinifera  the  skin  and 
pulp  cannot  easily  be  separated.  With  the  fruit 
from  Labrusca  varieties,  the  seeds  in  most  instances 
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and  I  expect  in  a  few  years’  time  to  see  this  pest 
among  weeds  under  control,  and  the  badly  infested 
fields  rare. 

More  recent  arrivals  of  the  weed  family,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  list  of  undesirables,  are  the  orange 
hawkweed  and  king  devil  weed.  These  are  not 
serious  in  cultivated  fields,  but  where  it  is  desired 
to  leave  a  field  of  grass  or  pasture,  these  weeds  soon 
take  possession,  and  no  grass  is  able  to  compete 
with  them  for  possession  of  the  field. 

Sow  thistle  is  another  bad  weed  that  must  not 
be  allowed  to  lift  up  its  head,  for  if  granted  an 
inch  it  will  soon  take  an  acre  and  then  all  the  land 
adjoining.  The  Canada  thistle  we  have  always  with 
us  but  it  may  be  kept  in  control.  In  combating  the 
weed  pest  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  old 
adage,  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  success." 
We  may  be  rid  of  weeds,  if  we  will,  so  far  as  their 
being  a  serious  nuisance.  o.  b.  griffin. 

Maine. 


A  History  of  Grape  Growing  in  Eastern 
United  States 

By  F.  E.  Gladwin 

Part  I. 

ROBABLY  few  records  covering  the  introduction 
of  any  fruit  in  the  husbandry  of  the  United 
istates  list  as  many  trials  and  many  failures  as  do 
those  which  tell  of  the  experiences  encountered  by 
early  colonists  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  who  pio¬ 
neered  in  grape  development.  In  fact  failure  followed 
failure.  Y'et  after  a  lapse  of  time  the  project  would 
again  be  revived  and  strenuous  efforts  made  to  avoid 
the  earlier  mistakes,  if  such  were  recognized.  As  we 


in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  it  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  these  States  by  Spanish  padres  coincident 
with  introduction  in  Southern  California  many 
years  ago.  The  climate  of  these  States  has  proven 
entirely  satisfactory  for  most  of  the  Yinifera  spe¬ 
cies,  while  that  of  the  southeastern  seaboard,  even 
thought  Summer  temperatures  are  sufficient,  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  other  respects.  Many  of  the  commercial  va¬ 
rieties  native  to  the  United  States  are  of  pure  A'itis 
Labrusca  blood,  commonly  known  as  the  fox  grapes ; 
at  least  this  species  dominates  in  most  hybrid  va¬ 
rieties,  as  in  such  varieties  as  Isabella  and  Ives, 
both  of  which  are  a  combination  of  the  Labrusca 
and  Yinifera.  Concord,  Moore  and  Worden  are  three 
of  the  best-known  pure  Labrusca.  Of  course  there 
are  many  other  native  species  growing  wild  in  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is 
Yitis  riparia.  Some  botanists  choose  to  include 
Riparia  with  another  species  under  the  name  of 
Yitis  vulpina.  For  many  years  it  was  believed  that 
such  commercial  varieties  as  Bacchus  and  Clinton 
were  of  pure  Yulpina  origin,  but  it  is  now  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  both  contain  some  Labrusca 
blood.  There  are  about  10  species  of  native  grapes 
now  growing  in  this  country,  but  few  of  these  have 
thus  far  proven  of  much  importance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  grape-growing  except  in  very 
limited  regions.  Some  of  them  have  contributed  to 
the  birth  of  varieties  perhaps  better  adapted  for 
Florida  and  Texas  climates  than  varieties  derived 
from  Yinifera.  Labrusca  or  Yulpina.  In  short  we 
may  state  rather  definitely  that  two  species  have 
thus  far  been  all-important  in  grape  growing  over 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  Labrusca  in  the 
East  and  the  Yinifera  in  the  West  and  Southwest. 


do  not  separate  readily  from  the  pulp,  while  with 
the  Vinifera  sorts  it  is  rather  easy  to  free  them. 
Again  it  is  noted  that  the  pulp  of  Yinifera  varieties 
is  more  solid  than  with  the  Labrusca.  This  lesser 
water  content  with  that  of  higher  sugar  for  most 
Yinifera  varieties  explain  why  raisins  are  possible 
from  this  species,  while  the  high  water  content  and 
lower  sugar  of  most  Labrusca  eliminate  this  species 
from  such  a  use.  In  an  occasional  season  of  drought, 
a  few  Labrusca  varieties  of  high  sugar  content  will 
raisin,  but  the  smaller  size  of  berry  results  in  a 
raisin  of  no  commercial  importance. 

Varieties  derived  entirely  from  the  Labrusca  spe¬ 
cies  have  a  particular  flavor  or  aroma  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  the  Yinifera  and  nearly  all  other 
native  species.  For  some  unknown  reason  this  char¬ 
acter  has  been  termed  “foxy.”  Various  reasons  have 
been  given  for  the  adoption  of  the  term,  but  as  no 
one  of  them  seems  to  offer  a  reasonable  explanation, 
they  will  not  be  discussed  here.  To  the  average 
European  taste,  this  foxiness  is  very  objectionable, 
but  to  the  native  American  of  the  Eastern  States  it 
is  preferred  to  the  mild  or  vinous  flavor  of  the  Yini¬ 
fera.  Perhaps  as  has  been  frequently  stated,  this 
taste  must  be  acquired.  If  this  be  true  it  may  be 
concluded  that  a  great  proportion  of  people  east  of 
the  Rockies  have  succeeded  in  its  acquisition.  The 
foxy  flavor  of  the  Labrusca  has  at  times  given  it  an 
ill  repute  for  wine-making  purposes,  but  a  selection 
of  varieties  and  changes  of  manufacturing  methods 
have  resulted  in  some  wines  that  were  not  in  any 
way  inferior  to  those  from  the  pure  Yinifera.  and 
many  have  been  made  that  were  far  superior.  The 
higher  sugar  of  the  Yinifera  varieties  has  yielded 
wines  of  higher  alcoholic  content  than  is  possible 
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MAPLE  BUTTERNUT  fudge  75e  per  lb.;  small 
sugar  cakes  50c.  MRS.  FRANK  KEZER, 
Rochester,  Vt. 


HONEY — Clover-basswood,  rich  and  delicious, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10-lb.  pail,  §1.75,  postpaid  to 
fourth  zone;  price  of  120-lb.  case  on  request. 
OELSER  BROS.,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


TRY  OUR  1931  maple  syrup  with  true  maple 
flavor.  $2.50  per  gallon,  postpaid  in  third 
zone.  CLARK  L  BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  1931  crop,  in  gallon  cans, 
$2.50  per  gallon  postpaid  in  second  zone;  $2.00 
in  Third  z.one;  in  5-gallon  lots,  $2.25  per  gal. 
l’.o.b.  railroad.  F.  J.  CHAMPL1N,  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 


DE  LAVAL  MILKING  machine  with  six  units 
for  sale,  almost  brand  new;  used  only  three 
months.  HILLTOP  DAIRY  CO.,  Central  Islip, 
N.  Y. 


VERMONT  MAPLE  candies,  $1.25  lb.  RUBY 
SNOW,  North  Montpelier,  Vt. 


WANTED — Narrow  wheels  for  Fordson  tractor; 

state  price  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  737, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR  for  sale — For  garden  and 
field  work;  equipped  with  cultivators;  also 
cutting  bar  for  mowing  high  grass  and  weeds. 
W.  R.  SIMPSON,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


HONEY  SALE— 10  lbs.  clover.  $1.50;  60  lbs., 
$6;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.30;  60  lbs.,  $5.40, 
prepaid  three  zones.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois, 
N.  Y. 


LADIES’  HAIR  work  at  reasonable  rates. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  FINEST  quality  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.20  here;  5-lb.  pail,  $1  postpaid.  SPENCER 
BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  YOUR  fruit  yield  by  using  package 
bees  for  pollinating  purposes;  write  for  de¬ 
livered  prices.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville, 
Ala. 


SALAD  DRESSINGS,  12  jars  of  8  ounces,  de¬ 
licious  assorted  dressings,  in  useful  jars,  fresh 
caps  given  extra,  express  paid,  $2.20;  sure  to 
please.  DESNOS,  R.  D.  1,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WILL  BOARD  2  children  on  farm.  MRS.  GEO. 
WOLF,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  $2.00.  O.  II.  RILEY,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Vermont. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  90  cents;  buckwheat, 
70c;  10  lbs.,  $1.30,  postpaid  third  zone. 

CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WESTTNGIIOUSE  E-30  with  200  am.  hr.  battery 
light  and  power  plant;  reasonable;  good  run¬ 
ning  condition;  will  demonstrate;  released  from 
service  April  7.  II.  C.  KELLER,  Castleton-on- 
Iludson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  Crainelox  covering  for  12x30 
silo;  cost  $200;  make  an  offer.  ROY  R. 
JENKINS,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  plow  for  use  with  Ford  trac¬ 
tor  attachment.  G.  A.  WEBSTER,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y,  _ _ 

PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pail,  postpaid,  clover, 
pail,  $1;  2  pails,  $1.90;  4  pails,  $3.40;  amber 
clover,  pail,  90  cts. ;  2  pails,  $1.70;  buckwheat, 
pail,  80  cts.;  60-lb.  can  mixed  honey,  here,  $4; 
clover,  $5.40.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

WELL-RIPENED  HONEY,  clover  blend,  5  lbs., 
$1.05  postpaid.  ROBERT  WILSEY,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. 
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with  the  Labrusca,  yet  tastes  for  alcohol 
have  not  always  been  favorable  to  bever¬ 
ages  of  high  alcoholic  content.  Some 
native  American  grape  hybrids  approxi¬ 
mate  the  sugar  content  of  the  better 
Vinifera,  especially  if  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  predominates  in  the  hybrid. 
Varieties,  either  pure  Labrusca,  or  those 
in  which  the  Labrusca  is  outstanding,  are 
much  superior  for  the  making  of  unfer¬ 
mented  grape  juice  than  the  Vinifera 
sorts.  The  thing  termed  flavor  or  aroma, 
now  known  scientifically  as  an  ester,  is 
lacking  in  the  Vinifera  species,  or  rather 
we  should  say,  the  particular  esters  that 
give  the  pleasant  characters  to  un-fer- 
mented  grape  are  not  present  in  that  spe¬ 
cies.  For  this  same  reason  jellies  and 
jams  from  pure  Labrusca  are  much  su¬ 
perior  in  flavor  and  color  to  those  from 
pure  Vinifera.  The  root  systems  of  the 
two  species  are  quite  dissimilar,  that  of 
the  Vinifera  is  fleshier  and  more  fibrous. 
Cane  growth  of  the  latter  is  shorter  and 
stockier  than  with  the  Labrusca.  As  a 
group  the  varieties  derived  from  the 
Vinifera  are  more  productive  than  the 
pure  Labrusca,  although  some  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  compare  quite  favorably  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  It  has  been  stated  that  Vinifera 
varieties  are  adaptable  to  a  greater  range 
of  soils  than  is  the  Labrusca,  and  while 
this  may  be  true  in  general,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  pure  Labrusca,  Con¬ 
cord,  possesses  soil  adaptibilities  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  natural  growth 
habit  of  the  Vinifera,  bushy  and  compact, 
makes  it  possible  to  train  many  varieties 
to  stakes  rather  than  wires  supported  by 
posts.  Spur  pruning,  which  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  desirable  for  Labrusca  varieties, 
suffices  very  well  for  many  varieties  of 
Vinifera.  Even  though  certain  varieties 
of  the  latter  be  pruned  to  canes,  these  are 
usually  of  necessity,  cut  much  shorter 
than  in  cane  pruning  of  the  Labrusca. 
The  canes  of  Vinifera  varieties  are  usual¬ 
ly  much  lighter  in  color  than  are  those 
of  pure  Labrusca,  although  sometimes  a 
pure  native  Labrusca  variety,  as  Cham¬ 
pion,  shows  this  light  color.  The  leaves 
of  the  former  are  thinner  and  as  a  rule 
glossier  than  the  Labrusca  varieties,  and 
quite  often  they  are  more  indented.  The 
two  species  are  subject  to  some  of  the 
same  diseases  and  insects,  among  which 
are  the  mildews,  chiefly  the  powdery 
form,  black  rot,  the  grape  leaf-hopper, 
and  root-worm.  The  species  of  the  last 
named  two  may  be  different,  but  the  ul¬ 
timate  effects  on  the  vine  are  the  same. 
Varieties  of  the  Vinifera  are  subject  to 
attacks  by  a  root  louse,  the  Phylloxera, 
which  if  it  infests  Labrusca  causes  no 
particular  injury.  This  louse  has  been 
the  bane  of  French  grape-growers  in  the 
past,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  to  the  vine- 
yardist  in  California  and  the  South¬ 
west. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  with  an 
article  of  this  kind  to  go  to  some  lengths 
in  pointing  out  the  gross  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  species  that  have  been  and 
are  the  bases  of  American  viticulture, 
the  one,  Vinifera,  for  planting  in  the 
West  and  Southwest,  and  the  other,  the 
Labrusca,  for  the  grower  of  all  that 
section  east  of  the  Rockies.  The  former 
has  continued  with  the  pure  species,  be¬ 
ing  only  concerned  with  newer  and  bet¬ 
ter  varieties  of  the  species,  while  the 
grower  of  the  East  is  constantly  striving 
for  varieties  developed  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  species.  A  great 
number  of  varieties  now  grown  in  the 
East  are  a  combination  of  Vinifera  and 
Labrusca,  in  about  equal  proportions. 
These  terms  will  be  used  very  often  in 
the  continuation  of  this  series  of  articles 
as  we  trace  the  beginning  of  commercial 
grape-growing  from  but  a  few  vines  to  an 
industry  that  in  many  seasons  has  been 
the  predominant  money  crop  of  many  sec¬ 
tions.  We  shall  see  here  the  same  in¬ 
domitable  spirit  displayed  that  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  development  of  this  vast 
country,  as  it  has  forged  to  the  forefron;': 
in  agriculture  and  manufacture. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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label  to  help  us  make  a  more  prompt 
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J  6-Day  Special  Offer 1 


OF 

THE 


God  Tree 

Himalayas 

Ss 


•80  2  for 

EACH  $3.50 

"  Trees  2  feet  high,  vice ly 
shaped.  The  biggest 
Rvalue  for  pour  money 
you  ever  had.  "World’s 
^  most  beautiful  Ever- 
green  I  A  splendid  ad- 
Cedrus  Deodora  ilition  to  pour  garden. 
“God  Tree”  Pyramidal  in  form 
with  graceful  sweep¬ 
ing  branches  that  caress  the  ground. 
The  blue  sheen  of  its  needles  sparkle 
in  the  sunlight  like  diamonds. 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce  $1  .10 

King  of  Evergreens.  Each  X 
FIVE  FOR  $5.00 
8-9-year-old.  Sheared,  bushy. 

Trees  5  to  6  years  old,  2  for . $1 


HARDY  AZALEAS  NUDIFLORA  —  Pink, 
Early  Bloomer,  Blooming-size  $1  IQ 
plants.  FIVE  FOR  $5.00.  EACH 


Hardy  Azaleas  Mollis  $1.10 
5  for  $5  EACH  A 

The  Wonder  Azaleas!  Tremendous 
clusters  of  deep  orange  b.cssoms. 
Large  plants  that  will  bloom  this 
summer.  Special  for  this  week  only. 


AMERICAN  ARBOR  VITAE,  l»/z  to  2 
ft.,  all  sheared.  EACH  $|  19 

SIX  FOR  $6.00 

RHODODENDRONS.  Pink,  Red,  $1  25 
and  Purple.  1  to  l1/?.  ft.,  3  for... 
HYDRANGEAS.  Pink  and  Blue,  $1.10 
l-yr.-old  plants;  2  for . 


$  .80 


8  EVERGREENS 

Special  for.  ... 

7-  to  8-ycar-old  trees, 
planted,  sheared  once, 
from  our  Nurseries. 

2  Arborvitaes,  2  Norwav  Spruce, 

2  Juniper  Communis,  2  Mugo  Pines 


twice  trans- 
Freshly  dug 


12  Assorted  Hardy  Perennials  *1.25 

for  Cut  Flowers .  _ 

12  Assorted  Rook  Garden  *1.25 

Plants .  * 

12  Assorted  Plants  for  *1.25 

Border . 

Add  20c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 

Market 

Perennial  Gardens 

66’ RANDOLPH  ROAD 
.NEW  MARKET,  NEW  JERSEY, 


If)  EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 

SPRING  SHIPPING  I 

IV  AND  PLANTING  TIME  X 

Three  to  five-  a,  *  4  American  Spruce, 

year-old  trees.  m  4  Norway  Spruce 

i2£j.  2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 

12  to  15 
Inches  . 

high  is  BARGAIN 

PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


Hardy  Oriental  Poppies 

rare  selection  of  18  varieties,  flowers  8  inches 
across,  beautiful  colors,  18  roots  . $3.50 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

6-7  years  old;  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1.10 


PERENNIAL  AND  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS 

Blooming  age,  10c  ea.  Send  for  FREE  bar¬ 
gain  price  list  on  above,  also  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas  and  Shrubs. 


Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters,  Zinnias, 
Calendulas,  Straw-Flowers  and  Stocks, 
50  PLANTS  FOR  . $1-10 


50  PANSIES,  giant-flowering  mixture,  beautiful 
markings  (In  bud)  .  $1.10 

I  GUARANTEE  GUARANTEEJ  1 

'  Order  Now  for  Spring  Delivery 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASION.  PA 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


NewRed  Raspberry 

LLOYD  GEORGE 

25  Plants  for  $5.00— While  they  last 


APPLES 

MACOUN 

PATRICIA 


NEW 

LOBO 
ORLEANS 

Early  McIntosh,  Melba,  Cortland,  Delicious 
1940,  Medina,  Red  Rome,  Red  Spy,  and 
our  Dark-Red  McIntosh  and  others. 
Sweet  and  Sour  Cherry  on  Mazzard  Stocks. 
Filberts— 10  Varieties,  Flowering  Apples; 
Flowering  Cherries;  Fine  French  Lilacs,  etc. 
LIST  FREE 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery 

CENESEO,  NEW  YORK 


'Any  Collection  Below  for  $1.00  Post¬ 
paid.  Six  Collections  for  $5.  CASH 
WITH  ORDER  Order  by  Number  Please. 

No.  1 — 50  Choice  Gladioli  Bulbs! 
No  3 — 8  Choiee  Named  Dahlias 
No  4 — 6  Flowering  Shrubs 
No.  5 — 6  Choiee  Grape  Vines  . 
No.  6 — 50  2-vr.  Asparagus  Plants  1 
No.  8 — 4  Boxwoods;  nice  plants! 
Ho.  10 — 3  Peonies,  white,  red,  pink! 


[WRITE 
.  FOR 

Ibarcain 

LIST 


Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
Free  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and, 
flasket  Factory  in  the  Country, 

Hew  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  J 1 1  New  Albany  .Ind, 


your  garden  the  envy  of  your 
friends  with  Gove’s  Sturdy  Vermont 
Glads.  Best  of  garden  cut  flowers — 
very  easy  to  grow.  Our  special  "get 
acquainted”  offers  will  make  you 
an  enthusiastic  “glad  fan.”  Bulbs 
guaranteed  to  bloom  first  year. 

1A  fj|  Large  Healthy,  O 
U  W  Vermont  Bulba  »P  «> 
This  collection  includes  at  least  40 
lino  varieties,  in  many  shades  of 
Red.  Yellow,  Pink,  Blue,  Orange. 
Smoke.  White,  all  fine  ones  but  not 
labeled  as  to  name.  50  for  $1.75. 
ALL  SENT  PREPAID,  with  com¬ 
plete  instructions  for  growing  prize¬ 
winners.  I  believe  this  to  lie  the  finest 
“glad”  collection  offered  anywhere. 

Send  for  beautiful  color  catalog 
“that  is  different,”  listing  over  300 
of  the  world’s  best  varieties. 
CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 
Elmer  E.  Gove, Box  10,  Burlington, Vt. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  manv  new 
Tells  flow  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

Tho  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


mn  GLORIOUS  gladiolus 
IUU  BULBS  for  Si. 00™?; 

Blooming  Size,  %  to  lH-inch. 

2  bulbs  ROSE  ASH  GIVEN  FREE  with 
each  order.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


121  Anini  lie  ■  6  Giant  Nymph  Bulbs,  1  Mother 
ULRUIULUOl  Machree  Bulblot  and  1  OO  Regal 
Lily  Seeds  Included  with  100  mixed  bulbs  or  10  each 
5  varieties,  labeled,  $1.25  prepaid.  Price  list. 

C.  A.  WOOD  Box  13  Brooktondale,  New  York 


^ ^  SPECIAL  varieties.  Pinecrest  Gardens,  Wapping,  Ccnn. 


I  Aft  riApiqLUSn.25»daid, 


Exhibition 


GLADIOLUS:  75  large  bulbs,  15  varieties  naimd.  ]J.j" 
up,  $1.  126  medium  bulbs,  15  varieties  named.  9.,'' 
to  1*4"  $1,  prepaid.  Ask  for  list.  H.  L.  Peinze.  Horttib.ro,  Moss. 


G-ladiolus  BuIIds 

4  AA  l*4-inch  and  upward,  various  colors,  choice  or 
1VU  varieties,  postpaid  anywhere  on  receipt,  < ,f  «pj.  ,kd 
JACOB  D.  SPIEGEL,  Norma,  N.  J. 


GL.ADIOI.U8  LIST  for  thin  pocketbooks.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


■  v  vuitiiu  him.  ■  —  UI.IKU  mixed  colors. 

Sent  prepaid  for  SI  .OO.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.V. 


DAHLIAS 


Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
tt.  LOUIS  A1.1.ING,  liuhiin  Speriafi&t 
251  R.  Court  St.  West  lluven,  Coon. 


nitHHAQ  IQ  BEAUTIFUL  Assorted  BULBS 
O  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Morse,  Putnam,  Conn. 


DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  PLANTS 

Columbines.  Harebells,  Canterbury  Bells,  Blue  Bells, 
Hardy  Carnations,  Pnlox,  Delphiniums,  Oriental 
Poppies,  Lupines,  Foxgloves,  Marshmallows,  Iris.  Lilies. 
Hardy  Pinks,  Shasta  Daisies,  and  249  other  kinds  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Flower  Plants;  Pansies,  Asters,  snap¬ 
dragons,  Zinnias  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines. 
Catalogue  Free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


T  ||  C  Sow  Quaker  Hill  mixture  of  oats 
I  111.  and  barley  or  peas,  oats  and  bar- 
.  ley.  Highest,  yielding  varieties. 
BELL  ripening  together.  Write  for  re- 
duced  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  Y,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Frostproof  cabbage  plants.  Copenhagen. 

Enkhuizen,  Golden  Acre,  Jersey  Wakefield.  All 
Head  early.  Prepaid,  500— $1.50;  1,000— $2.25;  ex¬ 
press  collect  $1.00—1,000.  Tomato  Plants,  Baltimore, 
.Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  same  price  as  cabbage  plants. 
Ruby  King  Pepper  Plants,  prepaid  500 — $1.50;  Collect 
$2.00 — 1,000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants,  $1.75 — 1,000, 
Roots  Mossed.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke,  Georgia 


CUT 

FEED 


RII V  WISCONSIN-  QCCnPflDN  from  one  of  Wiscon- 
DU  I  GROWN  »“LII  UVMIII  „in’s  largest  growers 
and  driers.  State  certified,  germination  98%.  Golden 
Glow,  Murdock,  Smut  Nose  and  Sanfords  White  Flint, 
price  S2.C0  per  bu.  WISCONSIN  SMOOTH  AWN  BAR¬ 
LEY,  SI.  All  mail  orders  filled  promptly. 
SPANGLER  BROS.  Jefferson,  Wisconsin 


PLANTS  READY 


Hardy,  field-grown,  frostproof 
cabbage,  disease  proof,  Jersey, 
Charleston,  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Flat  Dutch, 
300— $1.00;  500— $1.50;  1,000— $2.25,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press,  $1.25 — 1,000;  $10.00 — 10.000.  Tomato,  May, 

June  delivery,  100%  good  plants  and  delivery. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  F.ARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


D,SEFARoEsTPERisoTFANT  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Six  varieties.  Onion  Plants  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants,  Hot 
and  Sweet  Peppers.  Send  for  free  descriptive  foh*er. 

VICKERY  PLANT  CO.  Ennis,  T.  xas 


CABBAGE 

SEED 


Quaker  Hill  strain  Danish  seed  is  one 
of  the  highest  yielders  in  N.  Y.  and 
Pa.  tests.  Write  for  details.  K.  C. 

Livermore,  Box  Y,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS.  Tough  hardy  field-grown  eight- 
inch  plants,  well  rooted,  hand  selected  and  care¬ 
fully  packed  in  damp  moss.  Greater  Baltimore,  Mar- 
globe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express  $2.00  per  1.000: 
10.000  and  over  $1.50  per  1,000.  Prompt  shipments 
and  first  class  plants  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


DI  BRITO  — POSTPAID — Select  any  lot  25c,  (5  lots 
rLHllId  $i);  o  Big  Pansies,  20  Aster,  3  Superb 
Ganna,  3  Carnation,  3  Columbine,  2  Delphinium,  2  S. 
Daisy,  5  Glads,  5  Petunia,  12  Asp.,  24  Beet.  20 
Cabbags,  IS  C’flower,  24  Let.,  20  Toma.  (All  varieties 
Beet,  Cab..  Let.,  Toma.,  100,  85c;  500,  $3.75).  Wash. 
Asp.,  100,  $1.  Cat.  Glick  Plant  Farm,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


SEED 

POTATOES 


certified,  early  and  late  varieties, 
high-yielding  strains.  Write  for 
details.  K.  C.  LIVERMORE, 

Box  Y,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 


CANADA  THISTLES 

II  A  Spraying  Solution— Not  a  Chloride  ||j 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 


Reber  Chemical  Co. 


Reading,  Pa. 
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MONTANA  GROWN  COMMON 

Purity  our  test  99.6254. 

MONTANA  GROWN  GRIMM 

Purity  our  test  99.80?;. 

For  years  we  have  had  over  100  acres  of  Alfalfa 
on  the  Dibble  Farms,  find  Montana  Grown 
geed  is  the  hardiest  and  most  productive. 
Prices  now  are  so  low  they  will  surprise  you. 

Northern  Grown  White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover,  99.80# 
pure,  $6.50  per  bushel. 

Timothy-Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  average  21# 
Ahske.  $6.00  a  bushel. 

Jlediom,  Mammoth,  Aliske  Clover,  Grass  Seeds, 
Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Spring  Wheat,  Corn.  Soy 
Beans,  Millets  and  Seed  Potatoes,  all  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Catalog,  Samples,  Price  List  and  Dibble’s  Book 
ou  Alfalfa  Culture  FREE.  Send  for  yours  today. 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Bo*  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Buy  direct — Save  money 


EVERY  BAG 
hasalAG 


showing 

PURITY 

and 

GERMINATION 
TEST 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kellys’  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected 
by  the  True-to-Name  seal  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan  catalog 
which  permits  us  to  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
316  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.V. 


MaKe  Bit  Profits] 

COTT’S 


C 

■  ■  ■  B"~  AJ  For  soil  improvement 

\  WLlI  B  |  alone  they  pay  fox 

themselves.  A  valuable 
general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  up 
soil  fertility.  Will  grow 
in  poor  soil.  Any  farmer  can  grow  Scott’,  Soy  Bean,. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott’s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever 
Offered.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  412  Marysville,  Ohio 


BEANS 


Giant  Washington 
Asparagus 

The  Shoemaker  Strain 

Proven  by  eight  years  test  the 
best  asparagus  for  Commercial 
Plantings  or  the  Home  Garden. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Shoemaker’s 
Riverview  Farms 
Box  5.  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Better  Asparagus  Profits! 

The  up-to-date  way  to  bunch  “GRASS”  is  with 
TVER  RUBBER  COMPANY  Elastic  Bands.  Thev 
are  better,  quicker,  and  neater.  If  vour  Bureau 
or  Dealer  does  not  handle  them,  write  us  for 
dealer’s  name. 

TYER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Asparagus  Roots  &  Seed 

MARY  WASHINGTON 

Prices  on  application 

WILFRID  WIIEELER  llatehvllle,  Mass. 

Onion  6  Lettuce  Seed  RaLe^'f^his^section; 

$1.25  per  lb.  Orders  sent  by  parcel  post  or  express. 

R.  W.  ANDERSON  .  .  Florida.  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  PLANTS 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Tomato 
Potato  and  Pepper 

Shipments  by  express  only.  Write  for  prices  and  van- 
eties.  Harrell  Plant  Co.  Ty  Ty,  Georgia 


HOXWOOD 

U  delivered.  Y 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well  rooted  plants  $1.20  dozen 

MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


RnvumnN  Western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr.  heavy  rooted, 
UUMIUUU  $G  per  100.  Til.  F.  v.  d.  Mculcu,  Dunkirk, N.Y. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce 


3  yrs. — 100  postpaid  $5.  Ever- 
_  ,  greens  and  Nurserv  Stock 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NUItSEKY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


blight  Chestnut  Trees  Write  for  book,et 


PROOF 


Sunny 

Ridge  Nursery, Round  Hill.Va. 


Water  Lilies  on  the  Farm 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y  I 
read  an  article  by  an  Oswego  County, 
N.  Y.,  contributor.  She  wrote  so  delight¬ 
fully  of  her  horticultural  experiments 
that  I  immediately  felt  a  fresh  interest  in 
my  own  garden.  I  even  mustered  courage 
to  go  out  and  inspect  the  lily  pool,  which 
has  remained  uncovered  all  Winter,  the 
goldfish  being  kept  in  a  bowl  in  the  house. 
Nothing  much  was  to  be  seen  except  some 
brave  tips  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  dwarf 
Iris  pumila  which  are  planted  around  the 
pool's  edge.  Before  long  we  shall  be  look¬ 
ing  for  the  first  lily  bud,  which  came  last 
year  in  mid-May  after  some  warm 
weather. 

I  think,  as  much  as  I  love  all  my  flow¬ 
ers,  that  the  pool  is  more  interesting  than 
any  other  part  of  the  garden,  and  more 
farms  would  have  them  if  people  only 
knew  the  small  cost  in  money  it  takes  to 
make  one.  It  does  take  some  hard  labor, 
but  then,  what  does  not,  that  is  worth 
having? 

M  e  are  high  above  Bake  Erie,  and  the 
entire  farm  is  a  sandy  loam  with  not  even 
the  tiniest  stream  of  water  anywhere.  It 
is  all  deep  in  the  rocks,  and  comes  out 
in  springs  far  below  on  the  rock-bound 
cliffs.  We  were  always  wishing  for  a 
cool  spot  in  the  garden,  and  about  five 
years  ago  decided  to  make  a  pool.  I  had 
a  booklet  from  a  good  water  lily  nursery, 
and  we  followed  the  general  instructions 
given  in  it,  combined  with  a  little  of  our 
own  judgment. 

I,  in  my  ignorance,  volunteered  to  do 
a  good  bit  of  the  digging  but  after  five 
wheelbarrow  loads,  which  made  only  a 
small  hole  in  one  corner,  my  husband 
brought  horses  and  wagon  which  he  knew, 
of  course,  he  would  have  to  do.  The  pool 
measured  10  ft.  in  length,  7  ft.  wide  and 
27  inches  deep.  A  form  of  rough  boards 
was  built  around  the  sides,  the  earth 
forming  the  outside,  except  around  the 
top,  where  one  board  was  used  to  hold 
the  rim  of  cement.  The  bottom  earth  was 
just  tamped  as  hard  as  possible.  Sides 
were  filled  first  with  the  one-two-three 
mixture ;  one  part  cement,  two  of  sand, 
and  three  of  clean  gravel.  Then  the  bot¬ 
tom  was  poured  and  smoothed  with  a 
shovel.  A  bit  of  cement  crept  out  from 
the  bottom  of  the  wall,  and  joining  the 
bottom  left  no  seam.  The  finished  walls 
were  four  inches  thick,  and  the  bottom 
approximately  three.  I  placed  a  few  peb¬ 
bles  and  round  stones  around  the  top  to 
take  away  the  smooth  “sidewalk”  look. 

When  it  was  finished  a  heavy  canvas 
was  spread  over  it  to  keep  it  from  drying 
too  quickly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day  we  painted  it  evenly  inside  with  a 
mixture  of  clear  cement  and  water,  and 
let  it  dry  well  before  putting  in  the  soil. 
No  drain  was  put  in,  as  there  was  enough 
fall  in  the  ground  at  one  side  to  siphon 
out  the  water  if  necessary. 

The  soil  which  we  put  in  to  the  depth 
of  12  inches  was  equal  parts  of  leaf  mold, 
good  loam,  and  well-rotted  cow  manure, 
well  mixed  and  made  level.  I  had  already 
received  the  lily  roots ;  one  fragrant  rose 
pink,  W.  B.  Shaw,  one  yellow  Marliac, 
a  lovely  white  Gladstone,  and  a  deep  sal¬ 
mon  pink,  Paul  Hariot,  much  the  color  of 
the  Los  Angeles  rose.  The  roots  were 
planted  with  crowns  just  under  the  soil, 
then  an  inch  or  two  of  clean  sand  spread 
all  over  the  surface  and  the  pool  filled 
with  the  hose.  This  was  on  the  third  of 
June,  and  by  the  10th  there  were  tiny 
leaves  on  the  surface  and  on  the  25th 
we  had  our  first  lily,  a  pink  Shaw.  It 
was  very  fascinating  to  watch,  the  buds 
came  so  fast,  and  we  still  had  lovely 
lilies  when  frost  came. 

A  few  goldfish  were  purchased  and 
with  the  sturdy  growth  of  the  plants  kept 
the  water  clean  and  free  of  insects. 

The  water  is  left  in  the  pool  year  after 
year  and  when  it  evaporates  slightly  the 
hose  is  used  to  fill  it  up.  Just  before 
freezing,  a  stake  long  enough  to  stand 
several  inches  above  the  surface,  is  driven 
into  the  mud.  This  lets  air  bubbles  rise 
around  it  and  saves  cracking  of  the  walls 
in  freezing  and  thawing  weather. 

As  to  the  border  of  the  pool,  one  may 
carry  out  one’s  own  ideas.  I  have  the 
little  creeping  money-plant,  Spring  flow¬ 
ers,  some  low  pinks  that  love  the  sandy 
soil  around  the  edge,  and  a  few  taller 
growing  Iris.  There  are  many  lovely 
plants  to  choose  from  which  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  surroundings. 
Pennsylvania.  ellin  brown. 


Would  not  plant  seed 
corn  without  it 


“After  the  crows  took  nearly 
every  stalk  last  season  I  used 
Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent,”  writes 
R.  O.  Miller,  Lucas,  Iowa.  “This 
season  they  did  not  take  a  stalk.” 
“Keeps  moles  away,”  reports 
Chris  Redding,  Streator,  Ill.  Also 
gophers,  and  other  seed  corn  en¬ 
emies.  Non-poisonous.  Can  not 
clog  planter,  wet  or  dry. 


I® 

#saves , 
*EplantiN<3 


Large  size  can  for 
2  bu.  seed  corn  (8  to 
10  acres),  $1.50. 

Small  can  $1.00.  If 
your  hardware,  drug  store  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  carry  “Stan¬ 
ley’s,”  order  from  The  Cedar  Hill 
Formulae  Co.,  Box  500Ii,New 
Britain,  Conn.  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


No,  I’m  not  ^ 
(dead,  but  what 
IS  that  stuff? 


Lets  6et  him  out] 
of  this  quick/  ](~ 


l\*  «•  #  «l> 

V>-  'J  »’ 


ill  9  '^0* 


THIS  YEAR  OR  YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
Byron  C.  Collins,  Owner  and  Manager 


WHEN  you  send  for  Rose 
Valley  Roses  and  Peren¬ 
nials,  you  receive  only  per¬ 
fected  2-yn  field-grown  No.  1 
bushes  and  clumps,  because 
Rose  Valley  sells  only  the 
“cream  of  the  crop.” 

Rose  Valley  also  specializes  in  Glad¬ 
iolus  and  Dahlias,  presenting  the 
newest  creations  (including  last 
year’s  prize  winners);  field-grown 
Rock  Plants;  hardy  garden  Lilies; 
Begonias;  fresh  Flower  Seeds,  etc. 
— hundreds  of  varieties. 


ROSE  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

Box  37 


FREE 


f  ree  CATALOG 

which  beautifully  illustrates  in  actual 
colors  and  fully  describes  everything 
for  the  modern  garden. 

GIANT 
ZINNIAS 

A  large  introductory  packet  of  Rose 
Valley  fresh  Gold  Medal,  dahlia-flower¬ 
ed,  Giant  Zin¬ 
nia  seeds  in¬ 
cluded  with 
all  catalogs 
mailed  this 
week.  Each 
packet  con¬ 
tains  many 
colors. 


Catalog  in¬ 
cludes  many 
specially -priced 
group  offerings 
and  a  very  in- 


LYONS,  N.  Y. 


\  I  UIIU  u.  1’Cijr  Hi 

cresting  pTe 
,  rnium  list. 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit.  Richared  Delicious 
theapple  supreme, our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


si° 

p  FRUIT  TREES 

r  GRAPE  VINES 

BERRY  PLANTS 
Flowering  SHRUBS 
and  ROSE  BUSHES 

CHARMING  EFFECTS 

with  flowering  shrubs-evergreens  are  quickly  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  the  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  home. 

,  ,  A  FEW  SPECIALS 

Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25c 

Spirea  Van  Houttei,  2-3  ft . 25c 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  inch . 25c 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  inch . 25c 

(No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar) 
many  other  items  at  special  prices  all  through  the  catalog 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm,  quality  good,  very  productive 
BSlI/ikls*  ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
fl  if  if  INC?  market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temper- 
llIJ’  *  >  ture  of  35  below.  Originated  Horti- 

1  It  y  j?gd  cultural  Exp.  Sta,,  Vineland.  Ontario. 

•’  All  orders  will  bo  filled  with  plants 

M  N"  .Upffj  guaranteed  true  to  name,  certified 
bee  from  disease,  from  the  farm  of 
I  Prof.  F.  S.  Beeves,  Canadian  Horti¬ 

culturist. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  papers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted.  $1.00  per  dozen, 
$8.00  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 

FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Commercial  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 

prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  the 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  give  you  the  best  results  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  It’s  free. 

“The  Home  of  Good 
Nursery 


'eed  Corn 


Q 

Extra  fine  quality  seed.  Carefully 
A  ■  selected— cured  right— tested.  Costs 

only  50c  or  less  per  acre.  Choice  of 
a  dozen  famous  Lancaster  County 
varieties— Lancaster  Countv  Sure  Crop, 
Red  Cob  White  Ensilage,  White  Cap 
lellow  Dent,  Long’s  Champion  Yellow 
Dent,  Hoffman  Early  90-day  and  others. 
Write  for  catalog. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  217,  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


CORNELL  No.  11  SEED  CORN 

—Original  Source- 
Economy  Prices -This  Month 
Delivered  Price: 

Untreated . $3.20 

Disease  treated . 3.50 

R.  E.  MOSHER  AURORA,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

ORIGINAL  STRAIN  CARMAN  NO.  3 

Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  -  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Certified  POTATOES  -  BEANS 
x-  rrxr  f.  Circular 

03  E.  F.  HUMPHREY 


BARLEY  —  CORN 

Free 

IRA,  N.  Y. 


RIMM  ALFALFA  SEED 

I  _ I . .  .  a  • 


Gl  _ „ 

from  the  introducer  of  this  hardy  variety,  means 
genuine  Grimm  seed  and  many  years  of  good  hav 
crops.  Price  greatly  reduced.  Also  timothy,  sweet 
clover  and  red  clover.  A.  B.  LYSIAS,  Excelsior,  Minnesota 


Certified  ALPHA  BARLEY 

Yidds  up  to  55  bu.  $1.00  per  bu.  over  10  bus. 
IllOMAS  CARMAN  Trumansburgr,  New  Y  ork 

”  FOR  SALE  Cnir  Rpa  tic  S3. 50  per  bu.  Jacob  It. 
BLACK  WILSON  wOy  ijCallS  Koosa,  Milford,  Delaware 

Budded  WalnutandPecanTrees  har;L!‘v0t^ier,( 

Early  and  prolific  hearers  of  birge  thin  shelled  i.iit= 
Catalog  free  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  168,  R0CKP0RT,  IHO 

flflinn  FjllSit  Thoso  B'9  Bearing  -Age  Fruit 
.  *■  Tree  -Bui  Some  Left 

APPLE,  PEAR,  PLUM  also  ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  etc. 

_  _  Send  for  List 

E.  H.  BTJRSON  -  -  Clifton,  New  Yorfe 


ftLFALF-A  SEED  Dakota  30 — the  kind  that  does  not 
«  winterkill.  Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn— Golden  Glow  is 
a  remarkable  yieider,  very  early. 

Chas  B.  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Sox  23,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 
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r  5AY5- 


Sill  1$  jusf~  bacK  ‘from  <5 

rip  tt>roo^h  *tk'  estate* 


auto  Trip  ^ 

an’  he  6>ay6  'tfr'^folKs  was 
mijhTy  f.ae*  tf  ^  ^ 

^.He  corne  near  <^etf7r$  lost-  good 
many  "times  *  but"they  was  always 
5ome  o’  Ik’  “fblK5  point'in’  out""tk  Way 
wilk  ‘their  iku mbs y  an'  6o  he  Co t~ 
through  ’tkouT  gettin’  lost  r  *  /*. 

/\n  <x\ cn^  -tk  highway  you  »5ee  lots  o’  "fences 
aent~  been  up  So  awful  lono  but- tkahs  rustTh^  away. 

|Key  re  pointin’  ouj  Ikat  it"  <jont~  pay  *t’  buy  cheap 
ordinary  tence .  tkgy  cl  been  I  eadclad  'tkey’d 

be  OjOod l  "for  ^aod  many  years  yetr 

“]heys  a  tkicK  jacKet~  o'  lead  on  Lgadefad  fences  *tfca1“ 
Keeps  out  th~*  weatker.  A  jacket-  o’  lead  -—Seven 
“tj imes  os  much  as  tk’  Coatin'’  on  ordinary  Te  nee. 

Write  tonight- —  address  >T  To  ylElCMBOR  PAVE, 


P-5.  Just  ask.  -f-or  a  copy 
cf  "5in  and  Rust"/' 

 .  N.E>. 


0+  Ike  leodclad  Wire  (o.j 

/^oundsville  ,  V/.Va. 


THROW  YOUR  SPADE  AWAY 


Why  spend  hours  of  back-breaking-  soading:.  Do  the  job  in 
a  fraction  of  the  time  with  a  TUG  O- WHEEL  Hand  Plow. 

TUG-0- WHEEL  does  all  the  plowing  and  cultivating 
jobs— faster— better— cheaper  than  hand  methods  or  push 
type  wheel  plows. 

Plows  to  depth  of  5  inches.  Cultivates  and  weeds  1  or  2 
rows.  Ideal  for  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
poultrymen— for  all  6mall  farm  and  garden  work 
Send  for  FREE  booklet  which  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  time  and  labor 
saving  implement. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  PLOW  COMPANY 
Schenectady,  New  York 
Department  1  4 


STRAWBERRIES 

MASTODON— 100-$2.90;  1000-$12.00 
PREMIER  — 100-$t.30;  1000-$6.75;  5000-$30.85 
CHESAPEAK  E-500-$3.  J6 ;  1000-$  1 ;  5000-»33. 2  5 
Big,  healthy,  well-rooted,  true-to-name  plants.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guar.  Writ®  today  for  free  catalog  of  leading  varieties. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  SALISBURY,  MARYLAND 

Plants  That  Please 


Howard  17 

Oust  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug.  well  rooted,  Northern  grown, 

Strawberry  PlantsKHo-foo?*?.?^1!^ 

$84.00 — 5000.  Postpaid.  Jas.  M.  Britton.  Chepacliet,  It.  I. 


Mastodon  Strawberry  Plants 

Leading  varieties  of  Strawberry.  Raspberry.  Black, 
berry,  Loganberry,  Dewberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry- 
Currant,  iVineberry  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Horseradish  roots.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  L. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberries.  Success,  Howard,  Wm.  Belt,  Lupton, 
Rig  Joe,  Gandy.  Aroma,  Chesapeake,  $1.20  per  100; 
$4.00  per  500;  $7.00  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progress¬ 
ive  Everbearing,  $2.00  per  100;  $8.00  per  500,  $15.00 
per  1000.  Vegetable  plant  list  on  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD.  Sewell,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

lots,  add  50c 

for  1,000  lots.  New  Blakemore,  Chesapeake;  all  standard 
Varieties  as  reasonable.  Free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Ed. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 
Premier  $6.00  per  1000,  Mastodon  $12  per  1000 
Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 

Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


Didnu>oii<sfrou,’Knrrn  Destfor  heavy  soils  and  wet  places 

RiagWayoiraWDerry  Genuine  plants,  25-$l,  100-$3,  1000- 

$25  postpaid.  Fragaria  Nurseries,  Box  251,  Pulaski,  X.  V. 


Strawberry  Plants  20  ,eadin*  vaneti,'s 


Catalog  on  request. 


Strong  stocky  plants. 
H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham,  Viking,  Chief,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert. 
Plum  Farmer,  etc.  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Peren 
Dials.  All  guaranteed.  Prices  very  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls.  N.  Y 


D  ACPRFRRY  REGISTERED  DISEASE  FREE 
lYriGl  DLjlNlv  I  For  description,  prices  and  cul 
PI  A  MTQ  tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FIUIT 
*  1  o  IMPROVEMENT  ASS’-V,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


TWO  -  YEAR  l||irrQn|  Rtl<lhpR  Is;  Bright  Red. 
PERFECTION  WUIIalli  DUollCo  large  size,  superior 
bearer— SI  0  per  100.  MRS.  A.  HAHN,  Attica,  New  York 
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ELECTRICITY 

for 

BEGINNERS 

By  EDWARD  H.  THOMAS 

A  lion-technical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  the  use 
of  electricity  that  is 
simplicity  itself. 

Price  $1.|50 

for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows Hay 
and  Lawns 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Poultrymen,  Gardners, Florists.  Nurs¬ 
eries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Suburbanites. 

MAKES  WORK  EASY 

Eliminates  hand  push-hoe  work, 
weeding,  hoeing, and  the  one  horse 
cultivator.  Mows  lawns  or  cuts 
hay  and  weeds. 

BELT  JOBS 

Runs  power  ma¬ 
chinery,  pumps, 
grinders,  saws, 
wash  machines. 

EASY  TERMS 

Our  installment  plan  makes  i  t  easy  to 
own  a  Standard  NOW,  and  let  it  pay 
for  itself  with  labor  savings. 

3|H.P.  Engine 

Gives  ample  Power 
for  thorough  work 
Rugged-reliable 

Walk  or  Ride 

Walking  or 
Riding  Equip. 

FREE 
CATALOG 

Write  Today, 
for  Illustrated 
Catalog  &  Easy 
Payment  Plan 

STANDARD  ENGINE  C07 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

_3jg2  Como  Ave.  2469  Chestnut  St.  192  Cedar  St, 
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Use  Hammond’s  Slug-Shot 
for  All  Chewing  Insects 

Hills  the  Euqs  without  Injury 
to  Plants 

Since  1880,  Hammond’s  Slug-Shot  has 
been  killing  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  and 
other  chewing  insects.  It  does  its  work 
quickly  and  thoroughly,  yet  without 
injury  to  the  plants. 

Dust  Slug-Shot  on  Garden  and  Cul¬ 
tivated  Field  crops,  such  as  Cabbage, 
Beans,  etc. 

Hammond’s  Thrip  Juice 

is  a  contact  spray  for  sucking  insects. 
Effective  against  Potato  Aphis,  Cab¬ 
bage  Aphis,  Thrip,  Soft  Scale  and  certain 
other  insects  of  this  class. 

Hammond’s  Grape  Dust 

for  the  prevention  of  mildew,  smut 
and  other  fungus  diseases  of  garden 
and  field  crops. 

Hammond’s  Copper  Solution 

A  powerful  preventive  of  Rusts. 
Pdights,  Mildews  and  other  fungus  dis¬ 
eases.  Successfully  used  for  30  years. 

Hammond’s  Insecticides  and  Fungi¬ 
cides  are  sold  everywhere  by  seedsmen. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
us  his  name.  Lit¬ 
erature  free. 


Hamipond’s  Paint  & 
Slug-Shot  Works 
Beacon,  New  York 


Borders  as  low  as  Ic  a  yard 


FREE 


Send  for  our 
new  low  priced 
catalogue 

CLYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 

916  REEVES  AVENUE  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Ontario’s  first  seaport 
will  be  opened  in  August,  when  the 
Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  Rail¬ 
road  extension  dips  into  James  Bav  at 
Moose  Factory.  At  that  time  the  200- 
year-old  community  of  North  Bay  will 
be  brought  in  close  touch  with  civilization 
for  the  first  time  and  a  commencement 
made  at  establishing  what  is  expected  to 
be  an  important  industrial  centre.  With 
the  advent  of  the  railway  a  special  com¬ 
mission  will  start  building  a  new’  town 
and  establishing  terminal  facilities.  An 
SOO-acre  tract  of  land  will  be  cleared  and 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  sanitation  facilities.  Reservations 
have  been  made  in  the  town  site  for 
church  properties  for  all  denominations, 
and  these  will  be  transferred  to  the  proper 
authorities  at  nominal  figures.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  layout  will  be  an  Indiau- 
encampment  equipped  with  all  sanitation 
needs.  Ibis  will  be  six  or  eight  acres  in 
extent. 

An  ordinance  appropriating  $140,000 
tor  the  establishment  of  a  city-owned 
farmers  market  at  Miller  and  '  Wright 
streets  and  Avenue  A,  Newark,  N.  J 
was  passed  by  the  city  commission  April 
1  on  final  reading  by  a  vote  of  .3  to  2. 
Farmers  who  have  formed  the  Newark 
Farmers  Market,  Inc.,  to  build  a  farmer- 
owned  market  at  Joseph  Street  and 
’mend  Avenue,  opposed  the  ordinance, 
through  their  counsel,  Charles  H.  Stewart 
while  former  State  Senator  J.  Henry 
Harrison,  represented  the  Newark  com¬ 
mission  men,  who  favor  the  city-owned 
site  Mr.  Harrison  submitted  petitions 
winch  he  said  were  signed  by  from  400 
to  500  farmers  who  favored  the  city  mar¬ 
ket  plan. 

Trial  of  an  action  brought  by  the  Bank 
ot  h  ranee  to  recover  from  the  Chase 
National  Bank  and  the  Guarantv  Trust 
C^^pany  $5,000,000  gold  bars  sent  in 
JH^bby  the  Russian  government  for  sale 
to  the  L  mted  States  Assay  Ofilce  was 
started  April  6  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
tnct  Court.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Bank 
ot  France  that  it  is  entitled  to  the  gold 
as  partial  indemnity  for  the  seizure  of 
more  than  $9,000,000  in  gold  bars,  pur¬ 
chased  from  imperial  Russian  banks  and 
Deposited  with  the  Petrograd  branch  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Russia  when  that  in¬ 
stitution  was  taken  over  by  the  Soviet 
government.  The  common-law  doctrine  of 
conversion  of  goods,  it  is  asserted,  gives 
the  Bank  of  France  the  right  to  recover 
the  value  of  its  property  whether  the  gold 
bars  m  question  actually  were  those  it 
owned  or  not.  The  gold  bars,  said  to  have 
been  shipped  here  because  their  purchase 
by  the  United  States  government  might 
be  construed  as  recognition  of  the  .Soviet 
govei  nment  as  a  de  facto  government 
were  sent  back  to  Russia  after  Russian 
and  German  banks  had  had  indemnifying 
deposits  with  the  New  York  banks  in'  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  value  of  the  gold  bars. 

Anton  J.  Cermak,  ex-pushcart  peddler 
&nd  foimer  boss  of  mules  in  a  coal  mine, 
who  was  born  in  Prague,  will  be  the  next 
mayor  of  Chicago.  According  to  complete 
unofficial  returns  from  the  April  7  elec¬ 
tion,  Cermak,  Democratic  head  of  the 
Cook  (  ounty  Board,  was  elected  over 
Mayor  TV  illiam  Hale  Thompson,  Repub¬ 
lican,  by  a  plurality  of  191,916,  breaking 
all  records  for  Chicago.  The  vote  was: 
Cermak,  667,529;  Thompson,  475,613. 
ihe  toreign-born  Democrat  fought  a  man 
who  has  every  tradition  of  the  pioneers. 
Mayor  Thompson,  a  collateral  descendant 
of  Nathan  Hale,  whose  bronze  effigv 
stands  in  New  York’s  City  Hall  Park, 
met  his  most  overwhelming  defeat  in  his 
effort  to  become  Mayor  of  Chicago  for  a 
fourth  time.  His  defeat  leaves  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  coal  miner  not  only  the  undis¬ 
puted  boss  of  Chicago  but  a  power  in  the 
Democratic  party.  With  him  Mr.  Cermak 
carried  not  only  the  other  major  city  of¬ 
fices  but  a  majority  of  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  t lie  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Crime  by  youth  increased  sharply  last 
last  year  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  45  per  cent 
of  those  convicted  for  felonies  in  that 
borough  having  been  under  21  years  old, 
and  6.7  per  cent  under  25,  according  to 
statistics  made  public  by  John  N.  Har¬ 
man,  clerk  of  Kings  County  Court.  Mr. 
Harman  said  the  highest  previous  aver¬ 
age  was  in  1919,  when  40  per  cent  of 
those  convicted  in  Kings  County  Court 
were  less  than  21  years  old.  The  records 
included  defendants  who  pleaded  guilty 
and  those  who  were  convicted  by  juries. 

Two  men  were  crushed  to  death  and 
three  others  were  seriously  injured  April 
6  by  an  explosion  in  the  water  tunnel, 
605  feet  underground,  near  167th  Street 
and  Bryant  Avenue,  the  Bronx,  New 
York.  The  tunnel  is  part  of  the  Catskill 
water  system  that  will  supply  Brooklyn 
and  Queens.  The  lives  lost  April  6 
bring  the  total  on  the  $42,000,000  project 
to  15. 

WASHINGTON.— World  War  veter¬ 
ans  already  have  applied  for  $620,000,- 
000  under  the  act  of  March  4  allowing 
them  to  borrow  50  per  cent  of  the  face 
value  of  thoir  adjusted  service  certificates, 
Brigadier  General  Frank  T.  Haines,  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Veterans’  affairs,  disclosed 
April  3  after  a  conference  with  President 
Hoover. 

A  marine  aviator  who  has  been  the 
hero  of  several  aerial  episodes  in  the  con¬ 
flict  with  Nicaraguan  insurrectionists 
was  ordered  by  the  Navy  April  3  on  a 
quick  flight  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
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plague-menaced  Nicaraguan  capital  to 
carry  serum  and  vaccine.  The  flyer,  First 
Lieutenant  C.  F.  Schilt,  was  to  leave 
Philadelphia  April  4  on  a  four-stop  flight 
in  a  tri-motored  plane  carrying  anti¬ 
typhoid  and  cowpox  serum. 

Airplanes  carrying  passengers  for  hire 
at  night  will  be  required  to  be  equipped 
with  landing  flares  approved  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  the  Aeronautics 
Branch  announced  April  3.  The  require¬ 
ment  was  tentatively  adopted  as  a  means 
of  furthering  safety  in  commercial  flying. 
Flares  used  in  conjunction  with  aircraft 
usually  consist  of  a  slow-burning  mate¬ 
rial  giving  an  intense  light  suspended 
from  a  small  parachute  released  to  light 
the  ground  when  a  landing  is  necessary 
in  the  absence  of  ground  lighting  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  conviction  of  Albert.  B.  Fall,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Harding  ad¬ 
ministration,  on  a  charge  of  accepting  a 
bribe  in  the  oil  lease  scandals,  was  upheld 
April  6  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  At  the  same  time 
the  court  sustained  the  conviction  of 
Harry  M.  Blackmer,  oil  operator,  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  in  refusing  to  leave  a 
self-imposed  exile  in  France  to  testify  in 
the  oil  trial.  Unless  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  permits  Mr  Fall  to  take 
an  appeal  to  its  bar,  the  mandate  of  the 
District  Jl’ourt  will  be  handed  down 
within  15  days  and  the  former  Cabinet 
officer  will  be.  taken  into  custody  to  serve 
a  one-j’ear  prison  sentence  and  pay  a  fine 
of  $100,000.  Mr.  Blackmer’s  sentence  is 
a  fine  of  $60,000. 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Dark  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
may  become  one  of  the  East’s  most  im¬ 
portant  game  refuges.  J.  R.  Eakin,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  park,  who,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Maryville,  Tenn.,  is  guarding 
the  more  than  600,000  acres  which  al¬ 
ready  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  has  presented  to  the 
Park  Service  a  project  for  stocking  the 
Smokies  with  deer  which  now  overrun 
the  Pisgah  National  Forest  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Smokies,  although  so  wild 
that  only  a  few  men  have  penetrated 
them,  have  been  denuded  of  deer  by  dogs 
who  can  outrun  their  quarry  in  ‘  dense 
underbrush.  Pisgah  Forest  has  about 
-i.OOO  deer.  Mr.  Eakin’s  plan  is  to  have 
the  Pisgah  Forest  rangers  trap  a  few 
deer  each  year  for  transfer  to  the 
Smokies.  There  they  will  be  kept  in 
fenced  enclosures  until  acclimated,  later 
being  turned  loose. 

John  A.  Fleming,  acting  director  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  said  April  6  plans 
for  American  participation  in  the  second 
polar  year  program  of  international  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  include  reoccupation  of 
Fort  Conger  (Lady  Franklin  Bav)  on 
frozen  Ellesmere  Island  in  the  Arctic.  It 
was  from  this  lonely  white  land  that 
Adolphus  Washington  Greely  and  a  little 
party  of  explorers  were  rescued  by  Com¬ 
mander  W.  S.  Schley  in  June.  1884,  after 
two.  other  relief  efforts  had  failed. 

lloyd  Cox,  flying  a  Ludington  Line 
craft,  April  6  broke  the  speed  record  for 
transport  planes  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  making  the  210-mile  trip 
non-stop  in  70  minutes  and  averaging  ISO 
mdes  an  hour.  He  carried  a  full  load,  10 
passengers  and  baggage.  A  45-mile  tail 
wind  boosted  his  speed.  The  former  trans¬ 
port  record  was  72  minutes,  held  by  Wal¬ 
ter  WipprechR  also  of  the  Ludington 
Line.  Ruth  Nichols,  in  a  Lockheed,  re¬ 
cently  flew  from  New  York  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  64  minutes  50  seconds. 

NICARAGUA. — The  estimate  of  per¬ 
sons  killed  in  the  earthquake  and  fire 
March  30  was  revised  upward  to  2,000 
April  2  by  Colonel  Frederick  L.  Brad¬ 
man,  the  commander  of  the  Marines  in 
Nicaragua.  Captain  John  A.  Fay,  in 
charge  of  removal  of  bodies  from  the 
<  entral  Market,  where  the  greatest  loss 
of  life  occurred,  estimates  that  500, 
chiefly  of  women  and  children,  have  been 


in  a  crevasse 


recovered.  They  arc-  buried 
outside  the  city  caused  by  an  earlier 
quake.  The  suddenness  of  the  disaster — 
the  city  was  leveled  and  35,300  persons 
made  homeless  in  six  seconds — caused 
deaths  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
jured.  Care  of  the  injured  started  in  im¬ 
provised  tents  while  the  tremors  were  still 
rocking  what  was  left  of  the  town.  The 
work  is  under  direction  of  Lieut.  Com¬ 
mander  T\ .  B.  Hatfield,  the  marine  brig¬ 
ade  surgeon,  assisted  by  Commanders  G. 
D.  Hale-Eliot,  W.  T.  Brown  and  H.  R. 
Boone  and  Major  Hawley,  attached  to  the 
engineering  party  which  liar  been  sur¬ 
veying  the  proposed  canal  route.  In  four 
they  performed  500  operations, 
JoO  of  them  major  cases,  within  14 
hours.  Practically  every  American 
resident  of  Managua  lost  everything 
he  owned,  but  scarcely  any  of"  them 
have  had  time  to  give  any  thought  to 
their  own  losses,  as  those  who  were  un¬ 
injured  turned  their  energies  immediately 
to  relief  work.  Side  hv  side  with  the  ma¬ 
rines  and  other  Americans,  the  National 
Guard  labored  heroically,  winning  high 
praise  from  their  commander,  General 
Calvin  B.  Matthews,  who  took  charge  of 
the  situation  when  the  earthquake  started* 


■  f  you xo  Swede  appeared  at  the  county 
judge  s  office  and  asked  for  a  license. 
4  TV  hat  kind  of  a  license?”  asked  the 
judge.  “A  hunting  license?”  “No,”  was 
the  answer.  “Aye  tank  aye  bane  hunting 
long  enough.  Aye  want  marriage  license.” 

The  New  York  Freeman’s  Journal. 
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Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

Strawberries  are  the  best  liked,  the 
most  particular  and  the  least  dependable 
of  all  the  small  fruits.  Order  plants  of 
raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  cur¬ 
rants  from  a  nursery  or  a  neighbor,  set 
them  on  reasonably  fertile  soil,  and  you 
are  sure  to  get  a  fairly  satisfactory  crop 
of  fruit.  But  order  strawberry  plants 
from  the  most  dependable  nursery  or 
your  most  successful  neighbor,  set  them 
on  good  coni  ground,  and  maybe  they 
yield  enormous  crops  of  gigantic  berries 
and  maybe  they  yield  a  few  nubs  and 
scrubs  with  green,  sour  tips — you  never 
can  tell. 

All  the  varieties  of  small  fruits  prefer 
a  fertile,  well-drained,  sandy  loam  and  do 
their  best  on  that  type  of  soil,  but  the 
bush  fruits  are  tolerant  enough  to  do  well 
on  clay  loam,  heavy  clay  or  black  land, 
provided  drainage  is  good,  and  will  even 
do  fairly  well  under  adverse  conditions, 
such  as  poor  drainage,  infertile  soil  and 
neglected  cultivation,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  blackcap,  whichs  cannot 
tolerate  wet  feet.  Some  of  my  best  cur¬ 
rants  grow  on  yellow  clay  where  straw¬ 
berries  would  not  yield  a  bushel  an  acre. 

I  have  seen  currants  and  gooseberries 
growing  along  the  fence  at  one  side  of 
gardens,  in  sod,  never  even  being  hoed, 
pruned  or  getting  any  fertilizer,  but  just 
turn  your  back  on  a  strawberry  and  it 
curls  up  and  dies.  The  weakest  variety 
of  grass  known  has  giant  strength  when 
competing  with  strawberry  plants,  which 
is  why  it  is  necessary  to  get  down  on 
your  knees  and  pick  out  every  spear  of 
grass  around  the  plant.  A  tiny  spear  of 
grass  on  Monday  is  a  strong  clump  on 
Saturday  and  pulling  it  up  means  dis¬ 
turbing  the  roots  of  the  sensitive  straw¬ 
berry.  The  strawberry  is  so  finicky  that 
conditions  must  be  just  right  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars  or  it  refuses  to  make  satisfactory 
returns.  The  mere  fact  that  your  neigh¬ 
bor  raises  enormous  crops  of  strawberries 
of  a  certain  variety  does  not  mean  that 
you  too  may  do  so  by  getting  plants  from 
him.  The  tiniest  variation  in  soil  may 
mean  that  your  patch  will  be  a  flat  fail¬ 
ure.  On  the  other  hand,  you  never  can 
tell  what  may  happen,  so  you  make  an 
amazing  success  with  a  variety  which  is 
worthless  for  your  neighbor. 

Some  varieties  seem  to  be  extra  sensi¬ 
tive.  among  these  being  Howard  17  (Pre¬ 
mier),  which  is  an  abundant  yieldev  of 
extra  quality  berries  if  conditions  are 
right,  and  the  poorest  kind  of  a  variety 
if  not  suited  in  all  particulars.  It  is  not 
a  strong  grower,  does  not  throw  out  run¬ 
ners  in  abundance  to  fill  the  row  so 
should  be  set  much  closer  in  the  row  than 
stronger  growers.  Six  inches  to  a  foot 
apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows  three  feet 
apart  may  mean  a  good  row  while  tough 
old  varieties,  such  as  the  Gibson,  may  bo 
set  18  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
rows  four  feet  apart  and  then  make  such 
a  wide,  full  matted  row  as  to  leave  little 
room  for  cultivation.  The  Senator  Dun¬ 
lap,  and  its  first  cousin  Doctor  Burrill 
also  are  strong  growers  but  "have  the 
common  fault  of  running  small  after  the 
first  picking. 

Set  your  currants,  gooseberries,  black¬ 
berries.  blackcaps,  in  any  old  place  pro¬ 
vided  you  keep  them  in  rows  at  least  six 
feet  apart.  Do  all  the  work  with  horse 
drawn  cultivator,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  hoeings,  but.  when  you  set  a  straw¬ 
berry  patch,  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
are  in  for  a  deal  of  hard  work  with  the 
hoe  and  hand  pulling  of  tiny  weeds  and 
spears  of  grass.  If  the  white  grubs  do 
not  eat  off  the  roots,  and  the  weevils  not 
eat  out  the  crown  ;  if  a  late  frost  does  not 
freeze  the  blossoms;  if  a  heavy  rain  does 
not  wash  sand  up  on  to  the  berries;  if 
rust  does  not  destroy  the  foliage  entirely; 
if  leaf  rollers  do  not  injure  the  foliage; 
if  it  is  not  too  dry  and  not  too  wet,  you 
may  get  a  fine  crop  and  you  may  not.  de¬ 
pending  upon  whether  you  planted  the 
right  variety  for  your  soil. 

All  of  this  sounds  rather  discouraging 
but  the  reward  is  fully  commensurate 
with  the  effort  put  forth.  If  you  do  get 
a  crop,  it  means  an  abundance  of  the 
finest  fruit  ever  tasted  by  mankind,  a 
good  financial  return  if  planted  for  mar¬ 
ket.  or  a  highly  satisfactory  return  if  for 
home  use.  Berrien  County,  Michigan,  has 
been  a  strawberry  center  for  at  least  two 
generations,  so  you  might  think  we  know 
all  about  growing  them.  Bast  year  I  saw 
a  man  set  3,000  olants  on  soil  so  low  and 
wet  that  it  fairly  bubbled  with  heaving 
during  Winter  and  Spring  freezes,  and 
you  may  have  one  guess  how  it  turned 
out.  Another  man  continued  to  raise 
strawberries  on  the  same  ground  year 
after  year,  with  the  result  that  blight 
took  his  whole  patch  last  Summer.  I  have 
tried  strawberries  on  five  different  loca¬ 
tions  on  Bong  Acres  and  got  one  good 
crop  from  Gandy,  a  partial  crop  from 
Mastodon,  and  a  failure  from  Cooper, 
Brandywine  and  Gibson,  because  the 
plants  heaved  out  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  as  the  ground  was  too  low  and 
wet  at  that  time.  Gandy  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  Big  .Toe.  both  being  very  late 
and  both  good  quality  and  strong 
growers. 

The  big  snow  is  all  gone  again,  wells 
have  filled  up  at  last,  a  couple  of  rains 
partly  filled  the  cisterns,  so  water  is  no 
longer  a  question  with  us.  My  grapes 
are  about  all  tied  so  very  soon  I  must 
plod  behind  tin'  plow  and  attach  myself 
to  a  hoe  handle  between  times,  but  I  must 
confess  that  a  touch  of  Spring  fever 


makes  a  fish  pole  a"  more  alluring  picture. 
Thinking  of  berries  turned  my  thoughts 
back  to  the  old  rail  fences  of  my  boyhood 
and  I  saw  again  that  paradise  of  boyhood 
grown  up  to  tangled  blackberry  brush, 
wild  blackcaps,  coverts  where  long-eared 
cottontails,  coveys  of  quail,  and  whirring 
partridges  made  their  homes.  Did  you 
ever  watch  a  ground  squirrel — -chipmunk 
— run  along  the  top  rail  like  a  brown 
streak?  i..  n.  rebek. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Berry  Crop  of  the  Country 

I  would  like  to  know  the  approximate 
number  of  quarts  of  all  kinds  of  berries 
produced  in  a  year  in  this  country. 

New  York.  J.  M.  c. 

The  census  report  on  berries  will  not 
be  out  for  some  months.  The  1920  cen¬ 
sus  gave  the  figures  for  strawberries, 
raspberries,  loganberries,  blackberries, 
dewberries,  cranberries,  currants  and 
“other  berries”  at  324,988,968  quarts, 
compared  with  426,463,863  quarts  in 
1910.  Bike  other  fruits,  the  production 
in  any  census  year  depends  quite  as  much 
on  the  kind  of  growing  season  for  fruit 
as  on  the  acreage,  but  the  figures  seem  to 
show  that  acreage  was  decreasing  on 


most  kinds  of  berries,  during  that  period. 

The  census  figures  on  strawberries  for 
the  1930  census  are  available.  They  cov¬ 
er,  of  course,  the  crop  year  1929  and 
show  324,675,000  quarts  of  strawberries, 
which  you  will  note  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  the  total  for  all  berries  10  years 
before.  Presumably  the  other  berries  will 
show  about  the  same  general  proportion 
as  in  1920,  which  would  indicate  that 
about  half  the  berry  production  was  of 
strawberries. 

Reports  made  by  the  States  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  in  1928  showed  38,- 
028,000  quarts  of  berries  produced  in 
Washington,  of  which  16,821,000  quarts 
were  strawberries.  Oregon  produced  37,- 
269,000  quarts  of  berries,  including  17,- 
000,000  quarts  of  strawberries.  You  will 
notice  that  here,  too,  the  proportion  of 
other  berries  to  strawberries  was  about 
one-half.  Assuming  that  other  berries 
throughout  the  country  increased  in  the 
same  proportion  as  strawberries,  it  would 
appear  that  the  berry  crop  was  twice  as 
great  in  the  last  season  as  it  was  10 
years  before,  but,  of  course,  nothing  at 
all  accurate  can  be  determined  until  the 
figures  are  given  out.  G.  b.  f. 


Shrinkage  of  Stored  Wheat 

“How  much  should  be  allowed  for 
shrinkage  of  grain  while  in  storage?”  is 
one  of  the  questions  that  are  often  asked 
of  the  grain  standardization  officials  at 
Washington.  It  would  be  useful  enough 
to  be  able  to  give  definite  figures  in  reply, 
but  that  is  just  what  the  officials  say  can 
not  be  done.  Wheat  stored  six  months 
might  have  anywhere  from  10  to  18  per 
cent  moisture  according  to  the  grade  and 
variety,  the  place  and  kind  of  storage, 
the  kind  of  season  and  the  time  of  year, 

A  R.  N.-Y.  reader  wants  to  know  what 
allowance  to  make  for  moisture  change 
from  July  to  January  on  eastern  wheat 
stored  in  a  dry  granary.  The  only  way  to 
know  is  to  compare  the  actual  moisture 
test  made  at  one  time  with  a  test  made 
later.  The  official  grain  supervision  office 
at  46  Broadway.  New  York,  or  at  370 
The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  would  handle 
such  tests.  Usual  charge  is  50  cents  to  $1. 

The  wheat  referred  to  in  the  inquiry  is 
probably  soft  red  Winter  for  which  the 
highest  allowable  standard  on  grade  2  is 
14  per  cent  moisture.  Samples  of  wheat 
tested  in  July,  Virginia  wheat,  range 
from  13.6  to  15.3  per  cent  and  average 


New  spraying  method 


The  tedious,  time-wasting,  “mix  and  mess’’  method  shown  above  is 
out-of-date.  Use  the  Pyrox  time-saving  method  shown  at  left.  Sim¬ 
ply  add  a  little  water  to  Pyrox,  put  the  mixture  on  the  screen  of 
your  sprayer  tank,  and  let  the  water  wash  it  through. 


READ  THESE  BETTERS 
FROM  USERS 


easier  and 
better 

farmers  find 


Home-made  mixtures  leave  part  of 
foliage  exposed  to  BUGS  and  BLIGHTS 


THE  nuisance  of  mixing  your  own  spray 
might  be  worth  while  if  the  results  justified 
it.  But  to  begin  with,  you  can’t  be  sure  of  your 
ingredients.  Then,  the  mixture  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  uneven:  clogging  the  nozzles  if  they 
are  small;  coming  out  in  big,  wasteful  drops  if 
they  are  large — drops  that  merely  streak  the 
foliage,  leaving  uncovered  space  for  insects  and 
diseases  to  attack  your  crop. 

No  wonder  that  insects  and  diseases  cut  into 
your  profits  in  spite  of  spraying!  Yet  you  can 
have  complete  protection— with  Pyrox.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  use  it  every  year.  Read  the 
letters  on  the  right. 

Pyrox  makes  a  uniform  mixture  because  it 
is  made  from  the  best  ingredients,  carefully 
selected  and  scientifically  blended.  Both  copper 
and  lime  combine  in  colloidal  suspension  to 
make  a  mixture  that  goes  through  the  smallest 
nozzle  without  clogging,  and  comes  out  a  fine 


mist  that  coats  the  leaf  evenly  all  over  and 
sticks  to  it  like  paint. 

No  trouble — you  just  mix  Pyrox  with  water, 
and  spray.  No  burnt  foliage.  No  wasted  mix¬ 
ture;  Pyrox  stays  in  suspension  well,  and 
doesn’t  spoil  if  you  don’t  use  it  promptly. 
Pyrox  protects  your  crops  against  insect  and 
disease  attacks;  stimulates  them  to  produce 
bigger  yields  of  better  quality. 

Use  Pyrox  this  season,  on  part  of  your  crop 
at  least.  Test  it  yourself  with  home-made 
Bordeaux.  Compare  the  increased  yields  and 
better  quality  produced  by  the  Pyrox-sprayed 
crops, —  then  decide.  Pyrox  is  sold  in  7  con¬ 
venient  sizes  by  hardware,  seed,  and  farm  sup¬ 
ply  dealers. 

FREE:  Write  for  free  Spray  Guide.  It  tells 
you  how  to  control  insect  pests  and  diseases. 
Bowker  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  R.  A.,  419  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York. 


12  YEARS’  SUCCESS:  Mr.  Jesse 
Deyo,  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  who  has  used 
Pyrox  for  12  years,  writes:  "Pyrox  is 
superior  to  home-made  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  because  it  can  be  measured  more 
accurately  and  distributed  more  even¬ 
ly,  leaving  7io  residue  in  the  tank — all 
the  copper  and  lime  being  applied  to 
the  plants.  It  mixes  readily  with  water 
and  remains  in  suspension  for  a  longer 
time — that  is  why  there  isn't  any  of  it 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Pyrox 
spray  does  not  burn  the  leaves,  whereas 
Bordeaux,  even  if  applied  carefully, 
sometimes  produces  a  burning  effect. 
I  obtained  a  yield  of  260  bu.  per  acre 
this  year." 

"100%  FREEDOM  FROM  DISEASE”: 
"I  have  fust  dug  1,500  bu.  of  Certified 
Green  Mt.  seed  potatoes  and  can 
truthfully  say  I  neve r  had  a  cleaner 
yield  of  potatoes.  I  give  Pyrox  credit 
for  this,  as  my  vines  stayed  green  until 
killing  frost  and  my  inspection  report 
on  the  field  was  100 %  freedom  from 
disease.  In  1929  I  used  Bordeaux  and 
my  vines  died  20  days  before  frost." 

C.  Walter  Goff,  North  Elba,  N.  Y. 


with  water —  and  spray 


Now  —  Nicotine  Pyrox 

If  you  have  a  garden  patch,  you  will  want  a 
jar  of  the  new  Nicotine  Pyrox — standard 
Pyrox  treated  with  nicotine.  It  not  only  kills 
leaf-chewing  insects,  prevents  rusts  and  other 
diseases,  and  stimulates  plant  growth,  a3 
standard  Pyrox  does,  but  it  also  kills  sucking 
insects,  such  as  aphids,  thrips,  leaf-hoppers. 
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USE  YOUR  SEARS  CATALOG 


why  in  the  world 


should 


EVERY  FARMER  WANTS  TO 

SAVE  MONEY— HERE’S  HOW 

You  may  not  need  a  windmill,  but 
if  you  do,  then  turn  to  your  Sears  Cat¬ 
alog.  Turn  to  it,  too,  if  you  need  any 
farm  equipment,  any  fencing — in  fact, 
anything  for  your  farm,  your  family, 
your  home  or  your  automobile. 

This  new  Spring  and  Summer  Cat¬ 
alog  is  by  far  the  greatest  we  have  ever 
issued.  The  economies  it  offers  have, 
we  are  certain,  never  before  been 
equalled.  This  season  it  is  surely  “The 
Thrift  Book  of  a  Nation.” 

As  with  Windmills,  so  is  it  with  all 
other  merchandise.  This  new  catalog 
offers  48,000  articles  —  all  (priced  at 
new  low  levels — all  guaranteed  to  give 
complete  satisfaction. 


you  huy 
anywhere 

else  .  .  .  ? 


If  you  consider  value  when  you  buy* 
you  should  use  your  Sears  catalog. 
Every  page  presents  an  opportunity 
for  economy,  unmatched  elsewhere. 
Every  purchase  you  make  will  bring 
a  saving.  And  every  article  we  sell  is 
backed  by  the  strongest  guarantee 
the  World’s  Largest  Store  knows  how 
to  write — complete  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back. 

If  you  haven't  a  copy  of  this  great 
book,  borrow  one  from  your  neighbor. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Dallas  Atlanta  Memphis  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


USE  YOUR  SEARS  CATALOG 


THE  AJ^EATHER 

pORECAST 

Every  day  over  stations  WGY  at 
noon  and  WSYR  between  6:30  P.M. 
and  8  P.  M.  Sent  to  you  through 
courtesy  of 

THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORP. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturer 
of  Range  Burners  in  the  World 


llliiiiiu 

rent! 
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Oil  Burner 


1951  BEEM 

jf  IMPROVED  MODELS 

ive  features. 

World’s  Pioneer  GardenTractor.  Plows,  mows, 
cultlvates-.alsobelt , 

work.  Pays  for  it- 
self  inoneseason  f 

Catalog  Free!) 

NEW  BEEMANl 
TRACTOR  CO. 

3807  5th  St.N.E.\ 

Minneapolis 


e4  Tractor  Driven 

“DETROIT” 

HAY  MOWER 

Cuts  20  to  30  Acres  a  Day 

Replaces  two  horse-drawn 
mowers.  Models 
now  obtainable 
for  AllisChalmers 
U,  and  All  Crop,  Caterpillar  10 
G?  15,  Fordson,  McCormick' 

Deering  10-20.  Oliver  Row 
Crop.  Thousands  in  use. 

Write  today. 


DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO.  Detroit.  Mich. 


IRON  AGE 


TRACTION  AND  ENGINE 

High-Pressure  Sprayers 


Cover  4  and  6  Rows— Give  Complete  Coverage  of  Plants 

The  IRON  AGE  Four* Row,  Drop-Nozzle  Trac-  IRON  AGE  No.370 

tion  Sprayer  delivers  spray  from  three  angles,  Combined  Field  and 

pressure  up  to  300  lbs.  IRON  AGE  gf*-  ®rchard 

Underslung  Engine  Sprayers  cover  up  Jp? Sprayer 
to  six  rows  at  pressures  as  high  as  450 
lbs.  Widest  Spray  Boom  is  made  rigid 
by  exclusive  Locking  device. 

Illustrated  Folders  on  Sprayers  and  Potato 
Planters — Writ*  for  them. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO„  Limited 

Boa.  1330  YORK.  PA. 


14  per  cent.  Ninety-four  samples  of 
Maryland  wheat  ranged  12.5  to  17  and 
averaged  14.3.  When  well  dried  out,  a 
year  from  harvest,  most  of  such  wheat  in 
farm  storage  would  come  down  to  about 
12  per  cent.  During  the  Winter  between, 
the  moisture  would  be  somewhat  greater, 
as  a  mle,  quite  likely  somewhere  between 
12  and  14  per  cent,  but  what  the  shrink¬ 
age  at  that  time  would  be  as  compared 
with  the  Summer  before  could  only  be 
guessed  at  unless  an  actual  test  had  been 
made  at  the  start.  G.  B.  F. 


The  Garden  of  Annuals 

Annual  flowers  give  us  a  gorgeous 
display  at  moderate  cost,  and  although 
there  is  a  growing  interest  in  perennials, 
we  need  the  annuals  to  insure  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom.  They  are  useful  to 
fill  in  gaps  among  perennials,  to  follow 
early  bulbs,  and  to  provide  flowers  for 
cutting.  Where  a  garden  is  not  planned 
for  permanency,  as  on  a  place  tempo¬ 
rarily  occupied,  annuals  give  material 
for  quick  results  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Some  of  the  hardier  annuals  may  be 
sown  in  the  Fall  if  desired,  to  get  earlier 
results,  some  of  them  self-sowing  very 
freely.  In  our  own  garden,  cornflowers 
or  ragged  sailors  have  become  a  weed, 
because  they  self-sow  so  easily,  but  we 
find  it  wise  to  sow  new  seed  about  every 
second  year  to  keep  up  quality.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  finest  flowers  are  cut,  and  un- 
’  ess  quality  is  renewed  by  selected  seed, 
we  find  a  deterioration. 

Among  annuals  that  gave  us  special 
pleasure  last  year  were  the  double  an¬ 
nual  larkspurs.  These  often  self-sow 
freely.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  before  the  end  of  April ; 
the  plants  will  flower  by  July,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  frost.  There  is  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  color ;  white,  flesh,  rose  and 
carmine,  blue  and  purple. 

The  California  poppy  (Eschscholtzia) 
is  a  favorite  for  edging  borders  in  an 
open  sunny  position.  They  do  not  like 
transplanting,  so  should  he  sown  where 
they  are  to  remain.  Colors  are  wonder¬ 
fully  improved ;  there  is  even  a  reddish 
purple  and  a  flesh  pink,  but  we  still  pre¬ 
fer  the  copper  and  scarlet  shades.  The 
annual  poppies  give  us  a  wonderful  show, 
and  these  too  give  a  great  many  volun¬ 
teers.  If,  however,  they  are  not  renewed 
by  selected  seed  we  find,  after  a  time, 
that  the  single  scarlet  are  the  only  sur¬ 
vivors.  The  carnation-flowered  sorts  are 
extremely  handsome.  The  smaller  Ice¬ 
land  poppy  (Papaver  nudicaule)  is  a 
perennial,  but  may  be  treated  as  an  an¬ 
nual,  flowering  the  first  year  from  seed. 
The  poppies  should  be  sown  thinly,  and 
then  thinned  out  to  be  three  or  four 
inches  apart ;  they  do  not  stand  trans¬ 
planting  .  Several  sowings  will  be  needed 
to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom. 

As  a  covering  for  rough  ground,  the 
climbing  nasturtiums  are  excellent ;  they 
will  trail  eight  or  10  feet;  they  are  also 
well  suited  to  a  trellis.  We  think  the 
flowers  are  handsomer  than  those  of  the 
dwarf  varieties. 

The  sweet-scented  tobacco,  Nicotiana 
affinis,  and  its  hybrids,  are  excellent 
where  a  taller  plant  (two  to  three  feet) 
is  desired ;  they  are  fragrant,  free- 
blooming,  and  excellent  for  cutting. 

We  have  not  troubled  to  grow  the 
annual  Gaillardias,  because  we  always 
have  so  many  of  the  perennial  variety, 
but  they  are  showy,  and  excellent  for 
cutting. 

No  annuals  give  a  greater  show  dur¬ 
ing  their  season  than  the  marigolds  and 
Zinnias ;  we  always  think  of  them  to¬ 
gether,  for  their  season  coincides,  and 
they  both  flourish  in  warmth  and  sun¬ 
light.  Both  are  excellent  for  cutting, 
lasting  well  in  vases,  and  in  both  there 
are  new  and  showy  forms  that  are  a 
great  improvement  over  the  older  ones. 
The  double  African  marigolds  form  a 
close  hall  of  orange  or  lemon  ;  the  dwarf 
sorts  attain  a  height  of  IS  inches,  while 
the  others  are  two  to  three  feet.  The 
dwarf  French  sorts  are  excellent  for 
edging  the  horde,  ;  they  form  compact 
bushes  about  J2  inches  high,  orange. 


THINK  OF 
OWNING 


.  ,  .  and  knowing  how  to 
keep  them  all 

/#sweef  and  good-natured " 

“TW  AS  a  confirmed  smoker 
JL  of  Edgeworth  up  until 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,” 
says  R.  E.  Reese,  of  Seaside, 
Calif.  ‘‘A  new  tobacco  came 
on  the  market,  which  I  took 
to  at  once. 

“Then  1  began  to  notice  a 
a  sore  tongue  ...  it  burned 
terribly.  I  tried  a  dozen  brands, 
but  with  each  it  was  the  same. 

/  nearly  gave  up  smoking 
altogether. 

“Finally  1  came  back  to 
Edgeworth.  No  more  sore 
tongue!  No  bite  or  sting. 
Glory  be!  I  am  back  to  Edge- 
Worth  to  stay.  I  own  seventy- 
five  pipes  and  I  take  turns 
with  them.  Edgeworth  is  the 
only  tobacco  which  will  keep 
them  all  sweet  and  good- 
natured.” 

Edgeworth  is  at  your  dealer’s 
— now!  Or  send  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  special  trial  packet  of 
Edgeworth — F  ree. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Edgeworth  is  a  blend  of  ^  mat, 
fine  old  hurleys,  with  its  m  L 
natural  savor  insured  by  ^  m  M 
Edgeworth’s  distinctive 
eleventh  process.  Buy 
Edgeworth  anywhere  in 
two  forms — “Ready  Rub¬ 
bed”  and  “Plug  Slice.” 

All  sizes.  15^  pocket 
package  to  pound  humidor 
tin.  Lotus  &  Bro.  Co., 

Richmond,  Va. 

-—CLIP  COUPON 

LARUS  &  BRO.  CO;,  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Send  me  the  Edgeworth  sample.  1 11  tiy  it  in  a  good  pipe. 


yellow,  bronze  and  maroon,  plain  and 
banded.  The  single  variety  Legion  of 


Name 


Honor  is  one  of  our  favorites ;  it  forms 
a  dense  little  bush  only  about  nine 
inches  high,  covered  with  bloom  from 
June  to  frost;  flowers  golden  yellow 
marked  with  a  spot  of  velvety  crimson. 
The  bushy  little  marigold  with  single 
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Cly  and  Slate 
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"Better” 


is  the  watchword  now 


BETTER  profits  through  better  farm¬ 
ing — who  gets  these  profits?  The 
better  farmers. 

Why  do  V-C  fertilizers  have  the  call 
with  these  men?  Because  V-C  fertilizers 
are  better  fertilizers.  V-C  fertilizers  can 
be  depended  on  where  nothing  must 
fail.  They  are  the  fertilizers  you  should 
rely  on  for  your  own  better  profits. 

FERTILIZERS 

TX7 

Virginia- Carolina  Chemical  Corp. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Sales  offices  in  seventeen  cities 
Dealers  at  all  distribution  points 


ADJUSTO 

PLANT  SUPPORTS 

Save  Plants — 
Space — Time ! 

.  .  .  use  them  on  every  plant, 
bush  or  shrub  in  your  garden. 
Holds  plants  up  in  air  and 
sunlight —  eases  cultivation. 
Square,  sturdy,  green,  hard¬ 
wood  stakes — pointed  at  end 
with  hoop,  strong  spring  wire 
adjustable  to  any  height.  2 
loops  for  taller  plants.  Elimi¬ 
nates  tying  and  retying,  Us¬ 
able  year  after  year.  Stake  a 
plant  a  minute.  Low  cost — 
write  today  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  literature. 

Send  20c  for  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  and  describing  garden 
furniture,  trellises,  boxes,  etc. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  Makers  of 

UNADILLA 

YARD  and  GARDEN 
DECORATIONS 


EFFECTIVE  SPRAYING 


Postpaid 

$3.00 


IVIade  Easier  by  using 
the  Todd  Perfection 
HOSE  SWIVEL- 

jS'ew  labor,  time  and  temper-saving 
device  for  use  between  hose- 
coupling  and  spray  gun. 

Allows  free  motion  of  gun 
in  any  direction.  Hose  cannot  kink!  The 
stuffing  box  joint  cannot  leak  under  high¬ 
est  pressure.  Very  compact,  light  in  weight. 
Users  say  lessened  muscular  effort  pays  for 
swivel  in  day's  use.  Used  by  many  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimental 
Stations.  Fruit  growers’  supply  dealers 
write  for  proposition. 

A.  B.  TODD  &  CO. 

Dept.  D  VERMILION,  OHIO 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti¬ 
vator.  Gardeners.  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers,  Truckers,  Florists,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Suburbanites,  Coun¬ 
try  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

New  Low  Prices— Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1985  33rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Catalog 
Free 


GARDENING  GIVES 
EMPLOYMENT  TO  ALL 

Healthful  and  profitable  work  preparing  delicious  food  for 
one ’ a  own  table,  or  for  the  market.  IRON  AGE  Steel  Tools 
9peed  the  work  amazingly— Save  time  and  labor. 

IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  have  been  standard  for 
many  years— used  by  successful  home  and  market  gar¬ 
deners.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet  showing  many  models. 


IRON  AGE  No.  306 
the  most  com¬ 
plete  garden 
tool  made. 


IRON  AGE 


Ellis  Keystone  Agr’l  Works 
130  Cross  Street 
Pottstown  Penna. 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  ap  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth —seed  and 
otalk.  All  year usefor  country  place,  farm,  orchatd.  park* 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  etc 
Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co..  123  Tenth  St..  Brooklyn.  N  Y. 

| 


flowers  and  finely  cut  tern-like  leaves  , 
recently  referred  to  by  a  correspondent 
is  Tagetes  signata  pumila  ;  some  call  it 
Scotch  marigold,  but  like  the  French  and 
African,  its  native  home  is  Mexico. 

In  Zinnias,  we  have  a  great  liking  for 
the  double  pompon  or  Lilliput  varieties, 
which  only  grow  about  15  inches  high. 
They  bloom  profusely,  the  symmetrical 
little  flowers,  extremely  double,  being 
borne  on  long  stems,  so  that  they  are  ad¬ 
mirable  for  cutting.  The  color  range  is 
similar  to  the  large  sorts.  We  have 
never  cared  for  white  Zinnias,  though  the 
newer  white  varieties  really  are  white, 
but  they  really  are  very  pretty  in  the 
pompons.  The  large  sorts  include  some 
wonderful  Dahlia-flowered  types  in  gorge¬ 
ous  colors,  and  there  are  also  large- 
flowered  dwarfs.  For  an  effective  planting 
it  is  wise  to  buy  separate  colors  rather 
than  mixed  sorts;  the  rose-colored  and 
purple  shades  clash  with  the  orange  and 
scarlet  tints. 

The  annual  pinks,  both  single  and 
double,  and  the  gay  Drummond  Phlox 
are  excellent  in  front  of  taller  plants, 
and  we  like  them  both  for  cutting.  Cos¬ 
mos  is  so  graceful,  and  so  attractive  for 
cutting,  that  we  always  like  to  have  it. 

The  single  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
sometimes  called  painted  daisies,  are  very 
gay  and  pretty  and  excellent  for  cutting. 
So  are  the  Calendulas  or  pot  marigolds, 
and  the  annual  Calliopsis,  either  tall  or 
dwarf.  With  us  the  Calliopsis  self-sows 
to  an  exasperating  degree,  hut  it  is  so 
pretty  with  its  yellow,  crimson  and  mar¬ 
oon  flowers,  both  solid  colors  and  ringed 
or  blotched,  that  we  merely  pull  it  up 
when  it  becomes  too  obstreperous,  and 
let  it  grow  year  after  year. 

Every  garden  needs  a  patch  of  mig¬ 
nonette  in  some  sunny  cornei*,  and  we 
like  Giant  Machet  or  Salmon  Queen, 
both  extremely  fragrant  and  well  suited 
to  garden  culture.  Some  of  the  very 
large  heavy-stalked  varieties  are  espe¬ 
cially  selected  for  culture  under  glass, 
and  these  do  not  usually  do  so  well  under 
outdoor  conditions.  E.  T.  B. 


Red  Kidney  Beans  for  1931 

With  the  rapid  spread  of  the  various 
forms  of  blight  in  red  kidney  beans  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years,  the  matter  of 
obtaining  clean  seed  has  become  of  real 
importance  to  the  growers  of  this  variety. 
Unfortunately  the  red  kidney  appears  to 
be  more  susceptible  to  bean  blight  than 
any  of  the  other  standard  sorts.  This 
has  resulted  in  considerable  interest  in 
the  use  of  seed  grown  in  California. 

It  is  a  rather  common  practice  for 
growers  to  obtain  their  annual  seed  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  local  dealers  who  market 
their  crop.  Accordingly,  several  han¬ 
dlers  of  red  kidney  beans  have  shipped  in 
carloads  of  California  red  kidney  seed. 
This  is  grown  mostly  in  the  Sacramento  | 
Valley  of  Central  California  under  dry 
climatic  conditions  which  result  in  seed 
practically,  if  not  entirely  free  from 
blight  and  anthracnose.  There  is  no  in¬ 
dication  that  such  seed  is  at  all  resistant 
to  these  diseases.  Its  value  for  seed  in 
Eastern  United  States  appears  to  lie  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  fact  that  it  carries  none  of 
these  diseases  when  obtained  direct  from 
California  for  planting. 

Under  the  dry  climatic  conditions 
where  the  seed  is  grown,  the  seed  usually 
matures  rapidly  with  the  result  that  it 
is  darker  colored  and  considerably  small¬ 
er  in  size  than  is  eastern  grown  seed.  Un¬ 
der  our  more  humid  conditions,  the  crop 
produced  from  it  largely  outgrows  these 
characters  of  small  size  and  dark  color. 
Whereas  the  usual  rate  of  planting  for 
local-grown  red  kidneys  is  five  pecks  to 
the  acre,  an  equal  stand  may  be  obtained 
from  four  pecks  of  California  seed. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  h.  w. 
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REFRIG  E  It  ATOR 

keeps  food  fresh  for 
only  a  fezv  pennies  a  day 

LUGGING  food  out  to  the  spring  house 
J  or  down  cellar  is  a  waste  of  time  and, 
hard  wrork.  An  electric  refrigerator  in  the 
kitchen  saves  hundreds  of  steps  .  .  .  keeps 
food  fresh  and  wholesome  for  days. 

What’s  most  important,  an  electric  refrigera¬ 
tor  pays  for  itself.  By  preventing  unnecessary 
waste,  it  saves  ioc  out  of  every  food  dollar. 

Costs  but  a  fewT  cents  a  day  to  run.  Call  or 
write  the  Rural  Service  Representative  at 
the  nearest  Niagara  Hudson  System  store 
today  for  complete  information. 


Liability  for  Debt 

A  husband  and  wife  owned  their  home 
by  joint  deed.  The  husband  owes  a  bill 
of  $1100.  His  wife  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Can  the  concern  holding  this  bill  levy 
on  or  in  any  way  touch  their  home?  The 
husband  is  an  honest  hard-working  man 
but  just  at  this  time  cannot  meet  this 
bill.  Mould  it  be  beL.r  'or  the  husband 
to  give  the  home  to  his  wife — to  save 
it  from  being  taken  from  them? 

New  York.  g.  g.  g. 

The  only  interest  the  husband  has  in 
the  home,  is  the  hope  that  he  may  some 
day  survive  his  wife,  and  that  interest 
might  be  sold  for  his  debts,  but  no  one 
would  buy  it.  The  wife  is  not  liable  for 
the  debts  of  her  husband.  It  might  be 
better  to  give  the  home  to  the  wife.N.  T. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
sucli  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  hut  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupt*  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  K)f  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Neav- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


We  Share  the  Drop  in  Farm  Prices 

THE  prevailing  low  prices  for  farm  products  have 
somewhat  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer’s  dollar.  If  farmers  could  get  as  much  for 
the  dollar  when  they  buy  as  they  must  give  when 
they  sell,  the  exchange  would  be  equitable.  To  do 
our  part  in  the  situation  we  have  decided  to  reduce 
the  subscription  price  of  this  paper  one-half.  During 
the  continuance  of  lliis  depression  the  price  will  be 
50  cents  a  year,  or  $1  for  three  years,  or  $2  for  live 
years.  To  do  equal  justice  to  all  adjustments  will 
be  made  from  the  opening  of  the  present  subscrip¬ 
tion  season  October  1,  1930.  The  reduced  price  will 
continue  for  at  least  one  year.  When  the  depression 
is  over  and  conditions  return  to  normal  we  will  go 
back  to  the  dollar  a  year  price,  but  all  subscriptions 
then  on  the  list  will  go  on  to  the  date  of  expiration. 
This  gives  everyone  an  opportunity  in  the  mean¬ 
time  to  get  a  full  five-year  term  at  the  reduced  price. 
There  will  be  no  reduction  in  quality  or  in  service  to 
our  subscribers.  Every  person  who  helps  make  the 
paper  has  pledged  himself  or  herself  to  help  make 
a  better  paper  than  ever  before. 

The  co-operation  of  our  friends  in  renewing  sub¬ 
scriptions  promptly  and  continuing  their  help  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  circulation  of  the  paper  during  this 
period  will  insure  success.  Of  this  co-operation,  we 
have  full  confidence. 

-t- 

Can  I  raise  corn,  oats  or  millet  with  good  fertilizer 
if  I  do  not  have  enough  manure  to  cover  the  whole 
ground?  K*  s- 

New  York. 

ES.  it  is  possible  to  raise  practically  any  farm 
crop  without  stable  manure.  This  material  it¬ 
self  does  not  contain  a  great  amount  of  plant  food. 
That  is  easily  supplied  with  chemicals.  The  great 
benefit  from  manure  is  in  giving  a  body  to  the  soil, 
helping  it  to  hold  moisture,  and  providing  working 
ground  for  useful  bacteria.  A  system  much  talked 
about  in  former  years  was  “chemicals  and  clover,” 
a  combination  which  kept  up  the  fertility  of  land 
without  manure.  A  short  rotation,  with  clover  to 
be  plowed  under,  and  chemical  fertilizer  as  needed, 
was  all  the  plan  demanded.  The  clover  decayed  and 
filled  the  soil  with  vegetable  matter,  besides  leaving 
the  nitrogen  it  bad  collected  from  the  air.  Naturally 
this  worked  better  in  keeping  good  soil  in  good 
condition  than  in  building  up  depleted  fields.  Yet 
it  is  practical  in  that  case,  although  slow,  because 
poor  laud  must  be  fed  for  some  time  before  it  can 
do  a  day’s  work.  “Chemicals  and  clover”  in  farm¬ 
ing  is  as  sound  now  as  ever. 

* 

THERE  is  considerable  interest  in  knowing  just 
what  it  costs  to  do  work  on  the  farms  of  other 
persons.  The  Ohio  agricultural  authorities  have 
found  in  a  recent  investigation  that  the  two-horse 
walking  plow  turned  an  average  of  1.9  acres  per  10- 
hour  day.  With  three  horses  and  a  sulky  plow  the 
average  day's  work  was  2.4  acres.  By  attaching  a 
spike-tooth  harrow  section  on  a  gang  plow,  the 
power  and  time  required  to  drag  a  field  in  a  good 
state  of  tilth  may  be  lessened.  A  study  of  23  farms 
in  Medina  County  shows  that  harrowing  costs  about 
93  cents  per  acre.  It  takes  a  man  about  1.3  hours 
to  harrow  an  acre.  If  this  labor  is  worth  approxi¬ 
mately  25  cents  an  hour,  the  labor  cost  for  harrow¬ 
ing  one  acre  would  be  about  31  cents.  The  horse 
labor  per  acre  was  found  to  cost  G1  cents.  In  a 
20-acre  field  a  saving  of  93  cents  per  acre  would 
result  in  a  total  reduction  in  the  cost  of  preparing 
the  seed  bed  amounting  to  $18.00.  The  best  re¬ 
sults  are  accomplished  if  the  spike-tooth  harrow  is 
attached  to  a  three-bottom  gang  plow.  It  is  best  to 
offset  the  harrow  section  so  that  it  will  harrow  the 


crowns  just  after  the  furrow  slices  are  turned.  Some¬ 
times  savings  may  be  made  by  attaching  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow  and  planker  on  the  rear  of  a  disk 
harrow  or  behind  a  cultipacker  in  the  final  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  seed  bed.  The  larger  fields  may  be 
worked  more  economically  than  small  ones.  It  has 
been  found  that  in  one  county  l.S  acres  were  turned 
per  10-liour  day  in  fields  of  less  than  five  acres ;  in 
fields  of  more  than  15  acres  the  average  day's  plow¬ 
ing  with  horses  was  2.5  acres. 

* 

JOHN  A.  VOMACKA,  a  farmer  of  Minnesota,  has 
written  a  letter  to  his  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress.  In  it  he  said  that  his  taxes  on  his  280-acre 
farm  were  $306.54.  He  estimated  that  to  pay  the 
tax  he  had  to  sell  18  300-lb.  hogs,  or  1,500  bushels 
of  oats,  or  1,300  bushels  of  rye  or  barley,  or  800 
bushels  of  potatoes,  or  600  bushels  of  wheat,  or  the 
milk  of  10  cows  for  nine  months,  after  paying  the 
feed  bill.  At  the  present  price  of  the  land  and  pres¬ 
ent  tax  rate,  he  calculated  that  he  handed  over  the 
price  of  the  farm  every  nine  years  to  the  county 
treasurer.  Besides,  he  has  to  keep  up  repairs,  insure 
the  buildings  and  pay  interest  on  the  mortgage,  gas 
tax,  auto  tax,  and  other  public  fees.  Mr.  Vomacka 
asked  his  Representative  in  Congress  to  sit  down 
with  his  pencil  and  figure  out  what  he  thought  the 
future  had  in  store  for  agriculture  with  this  burden 
of  taxes  on  the  products  of  the  farms.  This  is  a 
good  contribution  to  the  subject  of  farm  economics. 
The  volume  of  products  required  to  pay  taxes  is 
more  instructive  than  the  units  of  money.  When 
prices  of  farm  crops  fall  one-half  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  dollar  is  doubled  and  taxes  and  other 
debts  are  also^doubled.  The  farmer  who  brings  this 
fact  home  to  his  Congressman  in  a  clear  forceful 
way  does  a  service  to  all  farmers.  Why  not  have 
some  Vomackas  in  Congress? 

* 

A  CALIFORNIA  orange,  olive  and  fig  grower,  W. 

H.  Klepper,  who  at  81  is  active  at  this  work, 
is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  tractor  farmer.  During 
his  life  he  has  seen  practically  the  entire  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  farm  equipment.  In  his  youth  in 
Illinois  he  drove  oxen.  After  migrating  to  Ne¬ 
braska,  where  he  farmed  for  30  years,  he  saw  the 
substitution  of  horses  for  oxen  and  the  subsequent 
improvements  of  farm  machinery.  Nearly  IS  years 
ago  he  moved  to  California,  where  he  used  horses 
until  a  few  years  ago  when  he  shifted  to  tractor 
power,  which  enables  him  to  keep  going  at  his  fruit¬ 
growing  job. 

* 

A  HEAVY  increase  in  poultry  keeping  is  noted 
in  Canada.  The  total  number  of  poultry  on 
the  farms  in  the  Dominion  at  the  end  of  last  year 
was  estimated  at  60,795,000,  of  which  56,247,000  were 
hens  and  chickens ;  2,399,000  turkeys ;  1,160.000  geese 
and  989,000  ducks.  The  value  of  all  these  birds  is 
placed  at  $54,852,000.  Two  years  ago  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  poultry  was  53,779,000.  Poultry  are  success¬ 
fully  raised  commercially  in  all  of  the  provinces  of 
Canada.  The  principal  center  of  the  industry  is  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

* 

POTATO  prospects  are  in  the  direction  of  lower 
prices  than  prevailed  this  year.  A  10-per-cent 
increase  in  acreage  and  only  an  average  yield  per 
acre  would  result  in  much  larger  market  supplies, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  the  demand  will 
be  much  better.  Farmers  who  plant  potatoes  heavi¬ 
ly  are  taking  a  chance  that  something  will  happen  to 
bring  the  yield  below  average.  With  sweet  potatoes 
the  tendency  to  increase  is  still  more  evident.  If 
present  plans  are  carried  out  there  will  be  about 
one-tliird  more  sweet  potatoes  raised  this  season  if 
crop  conditions  are  even  fairly  good.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  will  need  to  compete  with  a  large  acreage  of 
white  potatoes  and  liberal  plantings  of  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Prices  last  year  held  up  better  than  for 
almost  any  line  of  fresh  produce  because  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  being  grown  on  light  soil  suffered  greatly  from 
the  drought  and  produced  light  average  crops.  This 
year  conditions  may  be  different,  with  25  per  cent 
more  acres  planted  and  probably  a  somewhat  better 
growing  season.  Cabbage  planters  in  tlie  North  do 
not  seem  disposed  to  cut  down  acreage  as  much  as 
was  expected  considering  the  low  prices  last  season. 
Here,  as  with  many  other  crops,  the  growers  are 
faced  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  other  crops  which 
do  not  also  promise  low  prices.  Many  growers  are 
planting  the  same  acreage  because  the  crop  is  one 
that  can  be  raised  with  moderate  expense  and  often 
when  prices  are  low  a  fair  return  can  be  obtained 
even  when  the  crop  is  fed  to  stock.  The  intention 


of  onion  growers  to  cut  down  acreage  9  or  10  per 
cent  in  the  late  onion  region  of  the  North  is  one  of 
the  encouraging  signs.  The  onion  outlook  seems 
much  better  this  season.  With  acreage  cut  to  this 
extent  and  probably  a  lighter  yield  compared  with 
the  heavy  per-acre  production  last  year,  the  total 
supply  of  late  onions  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Even 
then  there  is  little  prospect  of  high  prices,  but  quite 
possibly  some  improvement  might  take  place  com 
pared  with  the  extreme  market  depression  of  last 
season. 

* 

OCCASIONALLY  we  get  inquiries  about  well 
water  which  tastes  or  smells  bad,  though  there 
is  no  apparent  source  of  pollution  near.  There  is 
always  possibility  that  such  water  contains  merely 
sulphur  or  iron,  which  has  a  vile  and  alarming  smell 
at  times  to  those  unused  to  it.  But  the  chance  of 
underground  contamination  for  some  distance  is  too 
great  to  run  any  risk.  Underground  streams  are 
common  and  may  run  long  distances,  after  seepage 
from  cesspools  or  sewers  has  worked  into  them.  The 
local  or  State  board  of  health  will  usually  give  an 
opinion  on  water  that  is  doubtful.  Unless  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  any  well  or  spring  water  is  known 
to  be  of  natural  mineral  origin,  it  should  not  be 
used  without  cooking,  and  the  advice  of  health  au¬ 
thorities  may  well  be  asked.  The  fact  that  a  well 
is  deep,  or  thoroughly  cased,  does  not  insure  its 
safety.  Contamination  may  come  from  the  bottom. 

* 

BATS  are  useful  creatures,  but  they  are  not  wel¬ 
come  when  they  try  to  share  a  dwelling-house 
with  its  human  inmates.  One  of  our  readers  tells 
us  of  an  old  house  in  a  New  England  State,  where 
the  attic  became  infested  by  bats ;  he  tried  trapping 
them  by  hanging  a  large  fishnet  over  the  side  of  the 
house.  The  first  night  he  captured  57  bats,  and  a 
few  more  the  following  nights.  The  bats  go  out  at 
night  to  feed,  and  several  readers  have  reported  to 
us  that  during*  the  day,  they  close  all  points  of 
entry — often  very  small  holes  or  cracks — excepting 
one.  When  the  bats  stream  out  at  twilight  they 
watch  until  sure  all  are  out,  then  immediately  close 
the  remaining  hole,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble. 
The  director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  tells 
us,  however,  that  these  bats  are  migratory,  and  do 
not  stay  with  us  in  the  Winter.  If  all  points  of 
entry  are  tightly  closed  in  the  Winter,  there  will  be 
no  further  trouble  from  the  bats.  Our  old  friend 
Dr.  Van  Fleet  has  told  us  of  experience  with  blood¬ 
sucking  bats  when  with  an  exploring  expedition  in 
the  Amazon  region,  but  the  little  bats  of  the  North 
are  harmless  to  man,  even  though  not  very  cleanly, 
and  as  mosquitoes  are  their  chief  prey  they  render 
us  valuable  service. 

* 

WE  ARE  often  asked  regarding  the  possible 
yields  of  various  small  fruits..  Of  course 
much  depends  on  the  location  and  soil,  as  well  as 
quality  of  the  plants  and  care  given  them.  The 
Ohio  Station  lias  worked  out  some  records  in  fruit 
sections  of  that  State,  which  will  apply  to  many 
other  locations.  Grape  yields  ran  from  three  to  six 
tons,  four  tons  per  acre  being  an  average  of  planta¬ 
tions  considered  fairly  good.  Average  yields  of 
strawberries  were  around  1,800  quarts  per  aerb, 
though  under  best  conditions  they  went  twice  this, 
and  in  matted  rows  reached  a  quart  to  a  foot  of 
row.  In  bramble  fruits,  blackberries  and  purple 
raspberries  were  1,700  to  2,300  quarts;  black  rasp¬ 
berries  1,000  to  1,700;  red  raspberries  500  to  1,200 
quarts  per  acre ;  currants  and  gooseberries  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  as  100  bushels  per  acre. 


Brevities 

American  apples  have  been  doing  well  of  late  in 
British  markets. 

The  value  of  livestock  on  farms  in  Canada  last  year 
was  about  $687,225,000. 

Yes,  this  is  the  time  to  patch  up  the  bad  spots  on 
the  lawn  with  seed  and  fertilizer.  Rains  will  work 
them  in. 

Area  planted  to  canning  peas  this  year  in  Maryland 
is  expected  to  be  13,650  acres,  or  about  000  acres  more 
than  last  year. 

Some  of  those  old  pear  trees  (page  483)  grew  to 
great  size.  We  remember  one  on  the  home  farm  in 
Eastern  New  York  apparently  equal  to  that  pictured. 

Motor  trucks  now  deliver  to  terminal  markets  27  per 
cent  of  all  live  stock  shipments.  The  entire  movement 
by  this  method  last  year  was  17,000,000  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  calves,  hogs  and  sheep. 

In  February.  1.035  mills  reporting  in  this  country 
ground  37,939,210  bushels  of  wheat,  making  8,241,737 
barrels  of  flour,  and  678,794,902  lbs.  of  by  products. 
Average  pounds  of  wheat  for  a  barrel  of  flour,  276.2. 
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A  Young  Farm  Hero 

BRYAN  UNTIEDT,  the  13-year-old  hero  of  a 
blizzard  tragedy  at  Towner,  Colo.,  during  the 
lust  week  of  March,  has  been  invited  by  President 
Koover  to  visit  him  at  the  White  House.  1-Ie  is  to 
travel  alone,  because  the  President  reasons  that  a 
13-year-old  boy  of  his  metal  does  not  need  an  es¬ 
cort.  A  bus  with  17  children  started  from  Towner 
expecting  to  reach  the  homes  of  the  children  ahead 
of  an  approaching  snowstorm.  Three  miles  on  the 
way  the  bus  plowed  into  a  10-foot  snowbank  and 
stalled.  For  36  hours  the  children  were  trapped  in 
the  bus  in  the  snow.  Some  time  during  the  36 
hours  of  agony  and  despair,  Carl  Miller,  the  driver, 
left  the  children  in  an  effort  to  find  help.  He  was 
found  frozen  to  death.  Bryan  Untiedt  was  the  old¬ 
est  of  the  children.  He  assumed  leadership.  He 
burned  the  books  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  a  little 
heat.  Then  he  tried  various  devices  to  keep  the 
children  active  and  hlood  circulating.  He  set  them 
to  boxing  each  other  and  provoked  them  to  wrestle 
with  himself.  As  a  last  resort  he  stripped  himself 
of  his  clothing  to  save  the  tender  children,  and  it 
was  not  until  his  own  strength  was  gone  that  he 
fell  with  the  others  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  WThen 
his  father,  whom  Bryan  promised  the  children 
would  rescue  them,  reached  the  bus,  five  of  the 
children,  including  Bryan's  brother,  were  dead,  and 
all  of  the  others  had  frozen  limbs,  and  pneumonia. 
These  were  taken  to  a  hospital  and  are  recovering. 
Bryan  was  rapidly  recovering  at  the  time  of  last  re¬ 
port.  and  was  told  that  he  was  to  visit  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  White  House.  He  expressed  delight  at 
the  prospect,  but  regretted  that  his  companions  of 
the  school  bus  could  not  go  with  him.  This  boy  is 
a  real  hero.  One  feels  proud  of  the  farm  boy. 
Everyone  will  be  glad  that  President  Hoover  has 
focussed  national  attention  on  the  capacity  and  cour¬ 
age  of  this  brave  farm  boy.  Millions  of  homes  in 
the  land  would  be  proud  of  the  privilege  of  enter¬ 
taining  Bryan  Untiedt. 


The  Cost  of  Rackets 

THE  New  York  State  Crime  Commission  reported 
last  week  to  the  Legislature  that  “rackets”  in 
this  country  are  costing  the  people  from  $12,000,- 
000.000  to  $1S, 000.000, 000  annually.  That  is  more 
than  the  European  loans,  and  about  the  remainder 
on  our  war  debts.  Fake  securities  alone,  the  report 
said,  cost  the  people  of  New  York  State  $400,000,000 
a  year.  “These  figures,”  the  report  says,  “are  as¬ 
tonishing,  and  it  is  the  public  who  pays  them.” 
From  our  experience  and  observation  it  is  our  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  report  has  not  exaggerated  the 
amounts.  These  “rackets”  are  nothing  more  than 
the  fake  and  fraudulent  schemes  that  we  have  been 
attacking  and  exposing  almost  alone  for  nearly  a 
half  century.  The  serious  part  of  it  is  that  most  of 
these  “rackets  or  schemes”  are  made  possible  by 
law,  and  the  discouraging  part  of  it  is  that  some  of 
the  most  transparent  and  costly  rackets  in  this 
State  are  protected  by  law  and  popularized  by 
propaganda  in  the  public  press,  and  in  public  speech. 
We  believe  that  the  most  costly  and  ruthless 
“racket”  in  the  world  is  worked  daily  in  distribution 
of  food  products  in  New  York  and  other  cities  of 
this  country.  The  perfunctory  and  costly  system  of 
regulating  it  and  the  transparent  pretense  of  im¬ 
proving  it  have  simply  added  to  the  cost  of  the  food 
and  increased  the  profit  of  the  racketeer.  The  most 
discouraging  part  of  it  is  that  the  “rackets”  are  so 
cleverly  devised  and  cunningly  popularized  by  propa¬ 
ganda  that  the  people  are  confused  and  made  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  “racket”  is  devised  for  their  special 
benefit,  when  the  real  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the 
I! urpose  is  to  exploit  and  rob  them.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record  that  the  most  transparent  “rackets” 
and  biggest  swindles  that  we  have  exposed  in 
fifty  years  have  brought  the  greatest  amount  of 
criticism  from  the  victims  of  the  swindles.  No 
crime  commission  report  or  law  will  remove  the 
cost  of  this  food  “racket.”  The  reports  and  inves¬ 
tigations  and  exposures  like  ours  can  only  inform 
the  public.  The  people  must  learn  to  discriminate 
and  to  use  their  united  powers  for  their  individual 
protection.  Around  the  skirts  of  every  big  racket 
you  will  find  some  highly  respectable  citizens  shar¬ 
ing  the  spoils.  It  would  be  a  simple  thing  to  stop 
the  $400,000,000  fake  securities  “racket”  if  the  same 
laws  and  regulations  would  not  necessarily  apply  to 
the  Wall  Street  “rackets.” 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tour¬ 
ing  party  last  August,  a  never-to-be-forgotten  two 
weeks  of  unalloyed  pleasure,  supreme  comfort  and  a 
host  of  sightseeing  experiences.  To  me  the  trip  was 
a  revelation  as  to  the  extent  and  beauty  of  my  own 
country ;  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  the  Canadian 


Rockies,  and  the  perfection  attained  by  the  conductors 
of  these  tours.  I  am  a  “booster”  for  that  kind  of 
service  and  look  forward  to  another  tour,  perhaps  next 
year.  I  am  urging  some  of  my  friends  to  take  this 
Summer's  tour.  j.  craig  sterxs. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THIS  is  how  most  of  last  year's  tourists  feel  and 
it  contains  more  of  an  inducement  to  join  with 
us  this  year  than  anything  we  might  say  about  the 
value  of  the  trip  from  an  educational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  point  of  view.  It  seemed  impossible  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  1930  trip  but  there  will  be  features  of  this 
trip  that  will  be  a  decided  addition  and  we  hope 
our  readers  will  begin  to  plan  to  go  with  us.  We 
have  some  reservations  already  and  we  know  of  no 
vacation  trip  that  will  cover  so  much  ground  at  so 
low  a  rate.  Send  for  the  literature,  make  your 
vacation  coincide  with  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  and 
come  along  with  us. 


F.  H.  Thompson 

FH.  THOMPSON  died  at  his  farm  home  near 
•  Holland  Patent,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
March  30,  1931,  at  the  age  of  79  years.  In  1927  he 
suffered  a  slight  paralytic  stroke  from  which  he 
partly  recovered,  but  recurrence  since  finally  broke 
down  his  strong  resistance  to  the  end.  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  was  a  prominent  dairyman  all  his  life,  and  was 
always  identified  with  dairy  organization  work.  He 
began  with  a  local  cheese  organization  near  his 
home,  and  later  in  a  local  milk  association.  He  took 
part  in  the  Five  States  organization,  and  remained 
in  it  until  it  passed  out  of  existence.  Later  he 
joined  the  Dairymen's  League,  and  was  officially  as¬ 
sociated  with  it  until  his  illness  caused  him  to  retire 
from  all  business  activities. 

It  is  with  an  unusual  sense  of  sorrow  that  we  re¬ 
cord  Mr.  Thompson’s  passing.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  many  years  standing.  In  the  prime  of  his 
life  lie  used  to  come  to  New  York  to  make  a  sale 
of  the  milk  of  his  local  association.  Together  we 
would  go  over  the  prospective  buyers  and  search  our 
records  for  their  ratings.  Usually  he  went  home 
with  a  contract.  Later  we  worked  together  in  the 
broader  fields  of  organization  in  the  most  complete 
harmony.  Frank  and  unsophisticated  himself,  he 
did  not  always  identify  the  wiles  of  the  milk  indus¬ 
try,  but  his  mind  was  keen  to  see  the  logic  of  a 
situation  when  revealed  to  him,  and  once  satisfied  in 
his  own  mind  no  power  or  argument  could  move 
him.  In  the  trying  and  strenuous  days  of  the  1916 
milk  fight  Mr.  Thompson  was  cool,  deliberate  and 
helpful.  He  was  an  honest  man,  a  good  citizen  and 
a  cordial  friend.  Our  many  years  of  association 
with  him  will  always  remain  with  us  as  a  cherished 
memory. 


Milk  and  Cream  Imports 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give  an 
exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and  milk 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh  con¬ 
densed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and  milk 


from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts  during 
the  month  of  February,  1931 : 


F 


CREAM 

MILK 

rom  Canada  to 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  II.  . . 

14 

29 

23 

G 

Vermont  . 

.  1,390 

2,224 

6.977 

1,152 

St.  Lawrence  . 

.  2,700 

2,950 

38,656 

6,515 

Buffalo  . 

220 

544 

Dakota  . 

O 

•  o 

3 

i82 

53 

Duluth  and  Superior 

14 

IS 

Chicago  . 

8 

5 

... 

Total  .  4.409  5,773  45.S3S 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 
From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds 

New  York  .  12,600 

New  Orleans  .  10,206 

MILK  POWDERS 


7,726 


Dollars 

1.089 

748 


From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds  Dollars 

New  York  .  56,000  7,297 

The  total  import  from  the  two  sources  is  $22,633. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  March,  1931 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

— 10-qt.  Units - , 

Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 

.  .2,058.297 

123.276 

21.294 

New  Jersey  . 

. .  79.582 

1,679 

Pennsylvania . 

.  .  426.226 

19.708 

6,692 

Vermont  . 

.  .  101,218 

8,343 

Connecticut  . 

.  .  19.414 
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Massachusetts  . 

8.932 

4SS 

Maryland  . 

.  .  10.379 

60 

Delaware  . 

374 

... 

Canada  . 

1,496 

126 

Wisconsin  . 

200 

Minnesota  . 

352 

Ohio  . 

500 

Tennessee  . 

400 

Indiana  . 

700 

. .  . 

Total,  March,  1931. 

.  .  2.705.91S 

156.320 

27.986 

Total,  March,  1930. 

.  .  2.892.416 

149.153 

31.241 

New  York  furnished  76.6  per  cent  of  the  milk,  and 
78.8  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  during 
the  month  of  March. 


April  in  Southern  Tier  of  New  York 

April,  here  in  the  cow  country,  sees  plans  for  the 
season  well  formed  and  some  beginning  made  in  Spring 
farming  in  Southern  Chenango  and  Delaware  counties. 
There  is  practically  no  snow  in  the  valleys  except  in 
now  and  then  a  spot,  but  hills  still  have  a  supply  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  woods.  Some  maple  sugar  has  been  made 
as  well  as  syrup,  hut  the  season  does  not  promise  well. 

A  little  more  milk  in  general  that  in  former  years, 
although  prices  are  somewhat  lower.  Feeds,  however, 
are  relatively  low  and  dairymen  are  buying  rather 
liberally.  One  man  says  he  is  making  more  than  a 
year  ago  from  milk  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
general  talk.  Cows  retain  the  high  price  that  we 
thought  would  be  impossible,  around  $100  for  a  really 
good  cow  with  some  sales  at  a  higher  figure.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  cows  at  much  lower  prices.  Dairy¬ 
men  are  using  better  judgment  than  they  once  did  in 
selecting  cows. 

M  ith  a  few  exceptions  roads  are  now  pretty  good. 
The  past  Winter  has  seen  the  most  snow  in  roads  for 
a  long  time.  The  snow  plow  has  been  in  use  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  towns  and  has  kept  many  roads  passable 
about  all  Winter.  Snow  banks  at  the  roadsides  have 
been  astonishing.  In  some  cases  the  plow  failed  to  fol¬ 
low  the  road.  Generally  that  has  caused  little  in¬ 
convenience  but  on  narrow  roads  they  sometimes  went 
into  the  ditch  too  far  and  later  that  made  roads  impas¬ 
sable  with  cars. 

In  Andes  they  report  110  days  of  sleighing.  That 
sounds  like  old  times.  In  Southern  Chenango  there 
has  been  quite  a  bit  of  sleighing  but  most  of  the  traffic 
has  been  by  auto.  The  mail  carrier  in  one  instance 
has  used  an  auto  sleigh  quite  a  bit,  and  reports  success 
with  it. 

There  will  be  about  the  usual  cropping  this  season 
but  that  does  not  mean  a  large  amount.  Occasionally 
a  man  will  plant  two  or  three  acres  of  potatoes  anil 
some  will  have  an  acre  or  more  of  cabbage.  Corn  for 
silage  v  ill  be  as  usual,  but  1  have  found  one  man  who 
will  plant  some  corn  for  husking  in  the  Fall.  That  is 
unusual  here.  He  is  of  foreign  birth  and  is  a  good 
farmer.  He  is  getting  ahead,  too.  I  am  still  doubtful 
about  the  advantage  of  growing  corn  for  the  grain  for 
the  a\ erase  dairyman  here.  In  an  occasional  instance 
it  may  do  better.  Another  will  experiment  with  Soy 
beans  and  this  may  prove  profitable.  I  have  heard  of 
some  inquiries  about  putting  in  a  little  vetch,  which  is 
not  bad,  but  I  do  not  positively  know  of  anyone  who 
will  try  it  out.  I  have  grown  it  with  success  in  our 
natural  grass  soils. 

There  is  an  “epidemic”  about  school  consolidation 
all  about  tins  section.  Village  boards  are  making  the 
most  of  the  matter  and  that  means  much.  These  vil¬ 
lages  seem  to  be  competing  with  each  other  to  get  the 
districts,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  most  of  the  rural 
schools  are  going  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  has  been  well  planned  and  seems  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  progress.  Voting  has  not  been  commenced  in  anv 
large  way  yet.  They  say  you  get  better  educational 
advantages  from  centralization,  but  what  does  “better” 
mean?  Who  judges  the  “better?”  j. 


Notes  from  Southern  Ohio 

March  weather  has  been  mostly  cloudy  and  cool,  with 
many  light  rains  and  snows  and  some  good  general 
steady  rains,  and  the  total  precipitation  is  around  the 
average  for  the  month.  The  soil  is  well  soaked  and 
the  springs,  creeks,  ponds  and  rivers  are  well  supplied 
with  water,  more  than  we  have  had  here  for  over  a 
year.  The  first  of  April  gives  promise  of  a  fruitful 
season  judging  by  the  conditions  of  the  soil,  moisture, 
crops  planted  or  to  be  planted  and  the  intentions  of 
the  farmers  and  gardeners.  More  ground  has  been 
plowed  to  date  than  usual,  and  it  is  in  good  condition. 
The  season  will  be  rather  late  as  no  fruit  buds  are 
swelled  much  yet.  Peaches  will  not  be  in  bloom  till 
the  middle  of  April  or  later  unless  it  gets  mighty  hot, 
and  apples  will  not  bloom  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  or  the  first  of  May,  and  they  usually  bloom  in 
this  part  of  the  country  about  April  10.  I  have  seen 
them  out  by  the  first  of  the  month  and  not  all  get 
killed  either.  Being  so  late  to  start  gives  a  better 
chance  to  escape  late  freezes  or  frosts.  It  also  means 
later  development  of  insects  and  fungus  diseases.  I 
hear  of  no  spraying  being  done  yet  except  a  few  peaches. 
Most  of  the  orchards  have  been  fertilized  liberally,  and 
the  rains  have  put  it  into  the  soil  in  time,  which  is 
better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

There  is  prospect  of  more  vegetables  being  grown  this 
year  than  usual  around  here,  for  the  local  markets  and 
a  surplus  can  be  trucked  farther  north  to  other  mar¬ 
kets.  So  many  people  have  been  out  of  work  that  they 
think  they  can  grow  something  to  live  on,  and  have 
some  to  sell,  and  they  can  do  better  at  that  than  by 
loafing  or  putting  in  their  time  trying  to  hunt  jobs  that 
are  not  yet  to  be  had.  The  usual  growers  are  hiring 
their  men  at  cheaper  wages  than  for  many  years  and 
they  hope  to  have  a  fair  supply  to  sell  and  make  some¬ 
thing  on  it.  Last  year  most  of  the  produce  sold  around 
here  was  grown  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country 
while  we  had  such  a  drought,  and  the  money  they  paid 
for.it  left  this  territory  to  go  to  the  growers,  transpor¬ 
tation,  dealers  and  the  means  of  communication.  There 
has  not  been  much  planting  done  yet  in  the  open 
ground.  It  has  been  too  cool  to  sprout  most  seeds 
Now  they  must  wait  till  the  soil  dries  before  planting. 
Likely  by  that  time  it  will  be  warm,  seeds  will  germi¬ 
nate  better  and  the  crops  will  likely  be  as  early  and 
better  than  if  planted  too  early  in  cold  ground.  The 
hotbeds  are  in  operation  and  plants  coming  on  for 
transplanting  when  the  proper  season  arrives  for  it. 

Growers  are  having  a  hard  time  to  finance  their  op¬ 
erations  this  Spring  till  they  raise  a  crop  to  sell.  A 
few  government  loans  have  been  secured  here.  Bankers 
are  turning  down  about  all  calls  for  money  by  farmers. 
.  The  Red  Cross  is  organized  here  and  helping  those 
in  need  who  have  no  other  means  of  support.  Some 
men  have  obtained  work  after  being  idle  most  of  the 
year  and  many  get  work  part  of  the  time  which  helps 
out  some.  More  road  repair  and  work  done  on  it  than 
usual  considering  the  shortage  of  money  due  to  slow 
tax  collections.  u.  T.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


Have  had  an  all-day  rain  March  28 ;  creeks  filled  to 
top  of  banks.  Wheat  and  new  seeding  are  looking  good 
Apples  are  $5  per  barrel :  cabbage  $7  per  ton.  Farm 
labor  cheaper.  $35  to  $40  per  month  for  single  men  ; 
$45  to  $55  for  married  men.  Canning  factories  have 
all  cut  their  acreage.  Some  will  not  open  until  stock 
on  hand  is  sold.  Condensery  price  for  March  mill; 
$1.28  for  3  per  cent,  four  cents  lower  than  February! 
Farmers  are  busy  in  their  orchards  trimming,  burning 
brush  and  getting  ready  for  Spring  work,  which  wifi 
not  be  so  early  as  it  first  seemed.  l.  w.  m 

Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 
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fed  steers  also  had  better  appetites. 

The  milking  herd  here  consists  of  40 
Jerseys  and  40  Holsteins.  Their  con¬ 
centrate  ration  is  home-mixed  and  con¬ 
sists  of  200  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  200  lbs. 
ground  oats,  400  lbs.  hominy  and  200 
lbs.  wheat  bran ;  to  which  is  added  15 
lbs.  of  salt  and  10  lbs.  of  steamed  bone- 
meal.  The  growing  herd  and  dry  cows 
receive  a  concentrate  mixture  made  up 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Louisiana 

The  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  at 
Baton  Rouge  covers  approximately  2.200 
acres  and  has  some  wonderful  equipment 
and  an  excellent  staff  of  skilled  investi¬ 
gators  who  are  conducting  very  extensive 
experiments  along  all  lines  of  animal  in¬ 
dustry.  One  of  the  problems  of  the  Loui¬ 
siana  planter  is  the  production  of  ade¬ 
quate  rations  for  the  farm  work  stock. 
Soy  beans  are  a  major  crop.  Blackstrap 
molasses  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Very 
little  corn  is  produced.  An  experiment 
has  recently  been  completed  to  test  the 
possibility  of  substituting  a  combination 
of  Soy-bean  hay  and  blackstrap  molasses 
for  the  usual  corn  and  hay  ration  for 
work  mules.  Six  teams  of  two  mules  each 
were  divided  into  two  lots,  one  mule 
from  each  team  being  placed  in  each  lot. 
All  work  done  was  equalized.  Lot  1  re¬ 
ceived  corn  and  Soy-bean  hay,  while 
Lot  2  received  molasses,  fed  pound  for 
pound  in  place  of  corn,  which  was  mixed 
with  cut  Soy-bean  hay,  and  Soy-bean  hay 
in  their  racks. 

With  corn  at  95c  per  bushel,  molasses 
at  6c  per  gallon,  and  Soy-bean  hay  at 
$25  per  ton,  it  cost,  per  day,  .4117  to 
feed  the  corn  group,  and  .1949  for  the 
molasses-fed  group.  However,  the  mo¬ 
lasses-fed  mules  were  unable  to  work  as 
well  as  the  corn-fed  mules.  They  wind¬ 
ed  easily  and  were  sluggish.  The  last 
week,  one  corn-fed  mule  worked  down 
three  molasses-fed  mules  in  one-half  day, 
one  of  these  being  one  of  the  best  mules 
on  the  farm.  The  molasses-fed  mules  did 
not  like  their  ration,  and  never  became 
accustomed  to  it  during  a  60-day  period. 
While  the  molasses  was  much  cheaper, 
due  to  the  factors  mentioned,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  molasses  cannot  entirely  re¬ 
place  corn  with  satisfactory  results  in 
the  farm  work  mules’  ration. 

The  Louisiana  Cattlemen's  Association, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  improving 
of  beef  cattle,  was  just  organized  the 
day  I  arrived  in  Baton  Rouge.  It  will 
be  governed  by  a  board  of  eight  directors. 
The  second  annual  feeder's  day  was  also 
in  progress  at  which  some  interesting  re¬ 
sults  were  presented,  and  the  various 
groups  of  cattle  were  shown. 

Cattle  feeding  systems  vary  with  the 
locality,  the  season,  the  available  feed 
supply,  feed  prices  and  cattle  prices. 
However,  the  question  of  pasture  gains 
seems  to  be  receiving  almost  universal 
attention.  White  clover  and  Bermuda 
grass  are  the  principal  pasture  grasses 
of  Louisiana.  In  a  test  just  completed 
one  group  of  10  steers  was  fattened  on 
shelled  corn  and  cottonseed  meal  on  pas¬ 
ture,  and  compared  with  a  group  simi¬ 
larly  fed  in  dry  lot.  One-half  acre  of 
pasture  replaced  66.5  lbs.  of  corn,  19.7 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  meal  and  337  lbs.  of 
hay.  At  present  feed  prices  this  was 
equivalent  to  $3.17  per  100  lbs.  gain. 
Cattle  finished  on  grass  alone  required  a 
little  over  one  acre  of  V  bite  clover  and 
Bermuda  grass,  as  compared  to  one-half 
acre  per  head  where  grain  was  fed. 
Yearlings  can  be  finished  with  grain  on 
grass  to  bring  top  prices.  To  finish  on 
grass  alone^  they  must  usually  be  grazed 
until  two  or  three  years  old. 

The  second  feeding  trial  to  determine 
the  feeding  value  of  blackstrap  molasses 
when  fed  to  steers  in  dry  lot  was  started 
here  on  October  14,  1930.  The  compari¬ 
son  was  made  with  ground  whole  ear 
corn,  cottonseed  meal  and  grass  hay.  and 
with  another  group  similarly  fed  with  the 
addition  of  Soy-bean  silage.  The  molas¬ 
ses  was  fed  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
2  lbs.  per  head  daily  to  steers  having  an 
initial  weight  of  slightly  less  than  400 
lbs.  Compared  with  the  grass-hay  group 
molasses  had  a  feed  value  of  $21.94  per 
ton,  with  ground  whole  ear  corn  at 
$22.36.  cottonseed  meal  at  $30  and  grass 
hay  at  $10  per  ton.  The  average  feed 
cost  per  100  lbs.  gain  in  both  molasses- 
fed  lots  was  $9,165.  Although  they  made 
more  rapid  gains,  the  molasses-fed  steers 
were  appraised  at  lower  values.  This  in¬ 
dicates  that  molasses-fed  steers  tend  to 
grow  rather  than  fatten.  The  molasses- 


superior  grade.  Some  sheep  men  raise 
the  objection  here  that  due  to  the  hot 
Summers  a  sheep  will  not  do  well  if  it 
carries  more  than  a  3  or  4-lb.  fleece.  This 
objection  would  probably  disappear  if  the 
heavier  fleeces  were  carried  on  sheep 
properly  constituted  to  carry  them. 
Louisiana  has  a  smaller  percentage  of 
purebred  sheep  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  In  a  recent  test  grade  South- 
down  lambs  out  of  native  ewes  weighed 
almost  as  much  at  135  days  as  native 
Iambs  at  270  days.  The  grade  lambs 
were  also  appraised  at  two  cents  more 
per  pound.  The  Southdown  grades 
gained  .371  per  head  daily,  while  the  na¬ 
tive  scrubs  gained  .2S2. 

A  number  of  pigs  have  been  born  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  two  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  here  with  crooked  legs  and 
swollen  joints.  A  study  of  the  weather 
record  shows  Southern  Louisiana  to 
have  an  average  of  240  cloudy  and  partly 
cloudy  days  a  year  over  a  period  of  52 
years.  The  average  humidity  for  the 
year  at  7  A.  M.  was  82;  at  12  noon,  it 
was  64 ;  and  at  7  P.  M.  it  was  74.  Due 
to  the  high  percentage  of  cloudy  days,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  comparatively  high 
humidity  it  was  thought  that  the  pigs 
might  be  suffering  from  a  vitamin  D  de¬ 
ficiency,  which  is  usually  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  to  animals  through  sunshine.  To 
test  this  point  a  group  of  pigs  were  fed 
cod-liver  oil,  in  5  per  cent  ratio,  against 
a  check  group  similarly  fed  on  a  balanced 
self-fed  concentrate  mixture.  The  cod- 
liver  oil  fed  pigs  were  better  finished  at 
the  close  of  the  test.  They  made  more 
rapid  gains  at  a  lower  cost.  They  were 
healthier,  and  one  of  the  pigs  in  the 
check  group  receiving  no  cod-liver  oil 
died  from  pneumonia.  This  test  indi¬ 
cates  a  probable  deficiency  during  the 
Winter  months  of  vitamin  D,  in  dry-lot 
rations  commonly  fed  in  Louisiana.  This 
would  also  apply  to  New  York  State,  or 
any  other  section  where  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  cloudy  days  is  the  rule,  or  where 
pigs  are  kept  housed.  Vitamin  D  may 
also  be  supplied  by  Alfalfa  meal  or  good 
quality  Alfalfa  hay. 

Rice  polish  fed  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  3 
of  corn  is  used  in  most  of  the  local  hog- 
fattening  rations.  A  feed  called  shrimp 
bran,  made  from  ground  cooked  shrimp, 
after  removal  of  tails,  has  received  quite 
extensive  tests  at  the  station.  It  is  a 
protein  concentrate  and  high  in  calcium ; 
it  compares  favorably  with  tankage  and 
other  standard  nitrogenous  concentrates 
as  a  supplemental  hog  feed. 

For  running  on  sweet  potatoes  pigs 
should  weigh  100  lbs.  or  over.  Sweet 
potatoes  gathered  by  hogs  in  the  field 
showed  a  feeding  value  of  $24.34  per 
acre ;  when  supplemented  with  tankage 
they  showed  a  feeding  value  of  $34.23 
per  acre.  With  a  yield  of  10,S64  lbs.  of 
potatoes  per  acre,  and  calculating  the 
results  obtained  on  the  basis  of  an  eight- 
cent  market  for  pork,  the  sweet  potatoes, 
when  supplemented  with  tankage,  re¬ 
turned  a  feeding  value  of  31  y2c  per  cwt. 


These  cows  when  placed  on  this  pasture,  January  20,  1931,  of  Italian  rye  and  IT  lute 
clover  increased  their  milk  production  7<  per  cent  during  the  first  week,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  silage  and  hay  roughage  ration. 


of  500  lbs.  hominy  feed,  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  100  lbs.  shorts  and  300  lbs.  ground 
oats,  and  the  salt  and  bonemeal.  The 
first  mixture  is  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  to  3 
for  the  Jerseys  and  1  to  4  for  the  Hol¬ 
steins.  Their  roughage  is  corn  and  Soy¬ 
bean  silage  and  mixed  hay.  Figures  just 
completed,  covering  two  years’  work,  on 
cost  of  butterfat  per  pound,  show  that 
their  average  for  the  four  Winter  months 
was  .365c  per  pound ;  while  the  eight 
months'  Summer  average  was  15c  per 
pound.  The  yearly  average  was  21c  per 
pound. 

A  group  of  nine  cows  on  good  legume 
hay.  silage  and  a  limited  amount  of  grain 
(1-4  Jersey,  1-5  Holstein)  gave  as  much 


each  acre  of  pasture  and  feed  crop  land 
returned  $13.14.  Heifer  calves  in  this 
herd  are  being  cheaply  raised  on  skim- 
milk  powder  and  grain  in  place  of  whole 
milk. 

Purebred  Hampshire  and  Southdown 
rams  were  crossed  on  34  native  ewes 
last  Fall.  These  ewes  today  have  a 
value  of  approximately  $3.50  per  head. 
Their  lambs  will  weigh  about  60  lbs.  in 
May  when  they  will  be  marketed  in  New 
Orleans.  It  is  expected  they  will  bring 
eight  cents  per  pound.  This  will  more 
than  clear  the  present  value  of  the  native 
ewes.  Native  ewes  will  shear  about  a 
3-lb.  fleece  of  low-grade  wool ;  their  first- 
cross  lambs  will  shear  about  5  lbs.  of  a 


Gift  to  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station 

Farm  property  covering  1,100  acres, 
fully  equipped  dairy  and  other  buildings, 
with  325  head  of  purebred  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  cattle,  have  been  given  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  by  James  Turner, 
for  an  addition  to  the  State  Experiment 
Station  work.  The  State  legislature  has 
passed  an  enabling  act  making  the  prop¬ 
erty  a  gift  to  the  commonwealth.  The 
farms  are  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey, 
ideal  dairy  country.  The  station  at  its 
New  Brunswick  plant,  has  been  carrying 
on  a  large  amount  of  interesting  work  in 
breeding  research  in  modern  lines,  record¬ 
ing  the  progeny  of  sires  of  merit,  and 
keeping  these  animals  for  as  many  years 
as  they  are  useful.  These  records  show, 
in  many  cases,  striking  improvement  in 
the  daughters  over  the  production  of  their 
dams.  It  is  practical  work  for  all  dairy 
farmers  who  raise  part  of  their  own  re¬ 
placements  and  who  may  otherwise 
slaughter  sires  of  great  merit  before  their 
worth  is  made  known  through  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  progeny.  Such  animals, 
though  hard  to  handle,  should  be  kept 
so  long  as  they  are  useful.  The  new 
plant  in  Sussex  County  will  enable  the 
station  to  broaden  its  work  in  these  lines, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  research  will  be 
available  not  only  to  New  Jersey  but  all 
other  dairy  states. 


milk  as  similar  cows  with  heavy  grain 
feeding  and  at  a  net  return  of  $6.56  per 
cow.  A  similar  group  with  no  grain 
produced  much  less  but  at  present  prices 
returned  more  profit.  However,  they 
lost  39  lbs.  in  weight.  The  heavily-fed 
cows  returned  $42.11 ;  the  limited  group 
$55.19,  and  the  no-grain  cows  $60.14 
above  feed  cost. 

A  grade  herd  at  the  North  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  has  just  made  an 
average  of  6,181  lbs.  of  milk  and  308  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  At  current  prices  for  but¬ 
terfat,  the  return  per  cow  over  feed 
would  be  $30.19.  On  the  same  basis 


This  'Native  Cow  Weighs  930  Pounds.  Tier  calf ,  sired  ly  a  purebred  Ilereford  bull 
weighs  450  pounds,  and  shows  superior  beef  type. 


These  Holstein  Cows  at  the  Louisiana  Station  Were  Fed  Roughage  Alone.  ( Alfalfa , 
hay  and  corn  and  Soy-bean  silage.)  They  averaged  milking  4,531  pounds  of  milk, 

216  pounds  of  fat  in  one  lactation  period. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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Don’t  let  horses 
suffer  •  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

For  38  years  farmers  have  relied  on  Absor- 
bine,  when  strains  and  sprains  threaten 
lameness.  Brings  quick  relief  to  sore, 
swollen  tendons  and  muscles.  Aids  healing 
of  ugly  gashes,  sores.  No  blisters,  no  lost 
hair,  no  lay-ups.  Famous  for  economy. 
$2.50  a  bottle— all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DRIED  SKIM-MILK  foodforOalves, 

Pigs,  Colts  and  Chicks,  fed  dry  or  mixed  with  water.  $0 
per  cwt.  Oakland  Creamery  Co.,  Oakland,  Mil. 

AUCTION-125  HEAD 

Guernseys— Brown  Swiss— Holsteins 

At  Watertown,  Wis.,  Thursday,  April  23,  1931 

We  are  offering  a  very  high  class  lot  of  fresh  and 
springing  grade  cows — some  yearling  bulls  also. 

All  cattle  checked— T.  13.  and  Blood  tested 
A  real  opportunity— write 

F.  DARCEY  -  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


•  • 

HEREFORDS 

_ 1 

HEREFORDS 

We  offer  for  sale  two  high-class  young  bulls 
ready  for  service:  two  small  foundation 
herds  each  consisting  of  five  heifers  and  a 
bull.  One  group  line  bred.  Herd  accredited. 
Write  for  information. 

BR00KVALE  FARM,  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


Two  Purebred,  Registered,  Tested 

Hereford  Cows  and  Calves 

E.  M.  HALLOCS  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  \ 


Crawford  County,  Penna. 

THE  COW  CO.  OF  THE  EAST 

Cows  will  not  be  as  cheap  in  years  as  they  can  be 
purchased  now.  We  can  show  you  cows  such  as 
you  describe  to  us  at  the  price  we  quote  to  you. 

Let  us  quote  you  actual  carload  averages. 

—  Write  us  your  needs  — 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House  Meadville,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 


ABERDEEH  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


1  PED.  FEMALE  COLLIE 

four  months  old.  White  and  brown,  born  cow  dog,  $10. 
K,  BEESMER,  Route  2,  Box  50,  Kingston,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS 

heel  driver,  $25. 


Sable  and  white,  from  A-l  farm  dogs, 
males,  $10.  Male  cow  dog,  2  yeai  s, 

O.  II.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Yt. 


SHOMONT  WHITE  COLLIES— “Real  aces”  of  Dogdom 
Useful  and  intelligent  companions,  workers  and 
guards.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
Prices  reasonable.  The  Shomont,  Dept.  R,  Moutieello,  Iowa 


Golden  Collie  Pups 


i  mos,  females,  $5.  MRS.  PIITNAM 
Merrium  Dlslrict.  GRAFTON,  MASS* 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS — Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


RABBITS 


P  C.mnllflf  Complete  descriptive  literature 

naDDIIS  06  uu|J[JilG\>  Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  1 15*0,  ValieyStream.N.Y. 


HORSES 


We  are  offering  Stallions  and 
Mares  from  yearlings  to  mature 
horses.  Pleased  to  show  them 
and  quote  interesting  prices. 

HYLLMEBE  FARM  -  -  Beaver,  Fa. 


Belgians 


Registered  Percheron  Stallions  and  Mares 

B.  C.  DOTTERER  -  MILL  HALL,  PA. 


pi  ,|  _  j  n  _  for  children,  also  STALLION  8; 
Shetland  romes  MARKS  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater. Ohio 


sFale  Shetland  Ponies 


$65.00  each.  PONY 
FARM,  Cortland,  Ohio 


GOATS 


—  For  Sale  — 

Fresh  Goats-Toggenburg  Buck 


$10  00 
UP 


MYERS  FARM,  Ratzer  Road,  R.  2,  Upper  Preakness,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


ill  1  J _ Driving  Goat,  Pony  or  Burro— give  full  infor- 

wanieu  mation.  G.  R.  Hogrewe,  Fairlawn,  N.  J. 


Sell  Your ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St,,  New  York 


Handling  Some  Iowa  Pigs 

The  following  statement  is  made  re¬ 
garding  the  methods  by  which  Karl  Hoff¬ 
man  won  second  place  in  the  1930  Iowa 
Pork  Production  Contest.  With  an  av¬ 
erage  of  9.7  pigs  from  19  sows  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  produced  41,214  lbs.  of  pork  at  a 
feed  cost  of  $5.48  a  100  lbs.  in  180  days, 
the  sows  were  moved  on  to  a  clean  Al¬ 
falfa  pasture  a  few  days  prior  to  far¬ 
rowing  and  there  farrowed  in  small  in¬ 
dividual  houses.  Creeps  were  fixed  for 
the  pigs,  where  they  were  fed  until 
weaned. 

After  weaning  at  about  eight  weeks  of 
age,  the  pigs  were  full  fed,  from  self- 
feeders,  ground  shelled  corn,  hulled  oats, 
the  two  to  one  mixture  of  tankage  and 
oil  meal  and  mineral  feed.  In  addition 
ground  barley  and  a  small  amount  of  oat 
meal  were  fed  while  the  pigs  were  small. 
Five  acres  of  Alfalfa  pasture  were  used. 

Before  farrowing,  the  sows  followed  a 
hunch  of  cattle  being  fed  Alfalfa  and 
Corn,  and  in  addition  were  allowed  whole 
oats  and  about  50  lbs.  of  the  tankage-oil 
meal  mixture  each  week.  At  time  of  far¬ 
rowing,  the  sows  were  fed  corn  and  oats 
and  one-half  pound  daily  of  protein  mix¬ 
ture.  Two  weeks  after  farrowing  the 
sows  were  all  run  together  and  were  full 
fed  ear  corn  on  Alfalfa  pasture. 

The  total  amount  of  feeds  from  the 
time  the  sows  were  bred  until  the  pigs 
were  180  days  of  age  was  as  follows :  850 
bushels  whole  oats;  1,100  bushels  hulled 
oats;  1,820  bushels  corn;  0,280  lbs.  tank¬ 
age  ;  3,090  lbs.  oil  meal ;  2,000  lbs.  Al¬ 
falfa  hay ;  700  lbs.  oat  meal ;  5  acres 
Alfalfa  pasture  and  800  lbs.  mineral  feed. 
In  figuring  costs,  $50  was  charged  for 
grinding  corn,  and  $40.40  or  4  cents  a 
bushel  for  hulling  the  oats. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good  . $S.25@$9.35 


Medium  . 7.00©  8.25 

Common  .  5.90©  7.00 

Steers.  1,100  to  1,300,  good  .  8.35©  9.35 

Medium  .  7.25(5}  8.35 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good .  7.00(3!  8.25 

Common  and  medium  . 5.00(5)  7.00 

Cows,  good  .  5.00©  0.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00(5}  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.05(6}  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  5.25(5)  5.75 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.50(6)  5.25 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  eh .  7.00(5;  10.00 

Medium  .  5.00(5}  7.50 

Cull  and  common  .  2.50(5}  5.50 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch .  0.00(5}  8.00 

Common  and  med .  3.00©  0.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  Avts.,  140  to  100,  good  and  ch. .  .  ,$8.40©$8.65 
Lt.  its.,  100  to  180,  good  and  ch....  8.50©  8.05 

ISO  to  200.  good  and  ch .  8.50©  8.05 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  220,  good  and  ch..  8.40©  8.05 

220  to  250.  good  and  ch .  8.10©  8.50 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  good  and  ch.  7.90©  8.25 

290  to  350.  good  and  ch .  7.00©  8.00 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd..  0.25©  7.00 

Si.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch _ 7.90©  8.40 

SHEEP 


(Shorn  basis,  except  Spring  lambs) 


Spring  lambs,  good  and  ch . $14.00@16.00 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch .  8.25©  9.25 

Medium  .  7.00©  8.25 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  0.75©  8.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.25©  7.00 

Wethers,  90  to  120.  med.  and  good.  3.25©  5.25 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.75©  4.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  2.50(6}  4.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com .  1.00@  2.75 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  3-5. — American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Ashville,  N.  C. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca.  N. 
Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Gountry  Fife  Association,  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


Livestock  Sales 

April  23. — Guernseys,  Brown  Swiss, 
Ilolsteine ;  Watertown,  Wis.  F.  Darcey, 
manager. 

April  30. — Pinehurst  Ayrshire  Sale, 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

May  2. — Holsteins  ;  Nelson  Sehaenen, 
Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

May  12. — Guernseys;  Chester  County 
Blood-tested  Sale;  Chadds  Ford  Junc- 
tion,  Pa. 

May  14. — National  Guernsey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  15. — Coventry  Florham  Sixth 
Annual  Guernsey  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  10. — Bellaire  Farm  Guernsey 
dispersal,  East  Kensington,  Conn. 

May  18.— Moorland  Guernsey  dispersal, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

June  1. — W.  McMonnies  Jersey  Sale, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

June  4. — W.  R.  Spann  Jersey  Sale, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  8. — Wendover  Farm  Ayrshires, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

June  9. — Strathglass  Farm  Ayrshires, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

July  20. — Edmond  Butler’s  Jersey  Sale. 
Chester,  N,  Y. 


THE  BREED  THAT  IS  GOING  AHEAD 


The  Ayrshire  steadily  goes  ahead,  demon¬ 
strating  her  efficiency  and  practical  value 
on  the  farms  of  thousands  of  satisfied  own¬ 
ers.  Hardy  rustlers,  gooil  grazers,  and  udders 
that  are  built  to  wear  are  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Ayrshire  advances. 


Carefully  supervised  Herd  Tests  records  fur¬ 
nish  proof  that  well-managed  herds  of  ma¬ 
ture  Ayrshire  cows  produce  an  average  of 
10,000  lbs.  of  4%  milk  at  lowest  feed  cost, 
with  twice-a-day  milking  and  every  cow  of 
milking  age  included.  High  Producing  Ayr¬ 
shires  have  good  type,  too. 


GOOD  BEEF 
At  23  months  a  fat  Ayr¬ 
shire  heifer  weighed  1325 
pounds,  and  dressed 
64%,.  Her  granddam  is 
a  high-record  cow  and  a 
winner  in  the  London 
Milking  Trials. 


Write  for  literature  or  help  in 
locating  foundation  animals. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association 

96  Center  Street 

BRANDON  VERMONT 


BEST  MILK 

The  tiny  fat  globules  in 
4%  Ayrshire  milk  make  it 
the  ideal  milk  for  nurser¬ 
ies,  hospitals,  and  a  dis¬ 
criminating  retail  trade. 
There  is  an  Ayrshire 
milk  market  near  you. 


HOLSTEINS  j 

Dispersal  Sale  ol 

26  Registered  Holsteins 

Saturday,  May  2, 1931 

At  1  o’clock  daylight  saving  time,  at  owner’s 
farm.  %  mile  east  of  village  center,  Basking 
Ridge,  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey.  Herd 
leader  in  cow-testing  work.  Milking  members 
average  14, SCO  lbs.  milk,  480  lbs.  fat  in  year 
(including  four  Class  1!  records).  Animals  of 
good  type  and  splendid  breeding.  Include  28-lb. 
daughter  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal  from  31-lb. 
daughter  of  Sir  Yeeman  Hengerveld,  grand¬ 
daughters  of  King  of  Ormsbys,  Avon  Pontiac, 
Echo  Creator;  others  trace  to  Matador  Segis 
Walker  and  Colantha  Johanna  I, ad. 

HERD  ACCREDITED  5  YEARS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

Herbert  Van  Pelt,  Auctioneer  M.  H.  Keeney,  in  Box 
Nelson  Sehaenen,  Owner 


t  .%  SWINE  | 

SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not. 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  anv 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  it  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.25  each 
8-9  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 
Chester  White  Barrows,  6  wks.  old  $6  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


100  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

Selling  at  Public  Auction 

Meadowbrook  Herd  •  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

April  29, 1931 

Accredited— C.  T.  A.  Records— Nearly  all  bred  on  farm. 
The  biggest  dispersal  in  the  east  this  spring.  Two 
noted  herd  sires  sell.  Send  at  once  for  catalog  to — 

Sales  Manager,  R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 


Canadian  Bred  Holsteins 

are  heavy  producers,  healthy,  and  of  good  type  and 
breeding.  More  than  3,000  head  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  last  year  indicates  general  popularity.  Let 
us  quote  you  on  a  few  real  outstanding  cows  and 
heifers,  or  a  nice  young  hull  of  superior  blood-lines. 
Apply  DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION,  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  Canada,  Brantford,  Ont. 


Forsgate  Farms  Holsteins 

Bulls  from  i  mo.  to  serviceable  age.  299-day  herd  aver¬ 
age  12,231  lbs.  milk,  414.2  lbs.  fat.  Also  a  number  of  cows 
with  records  up  to  18,619  lbs.  milk  a  nd  600  lbs.  fat.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  tor  service. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 


Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Figs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopowoll  Junction,  N;  Y. 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  weeks  old,  $4.50 
9  weeks  old,  #5.00 
lO  weeks  old,  95.50 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

>IY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Cimtes  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI  t®T°o496MASS- 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  PIGS 

Either  of  above  breeds  now  ready  to  ship,  they  are 
growing  and  very  good  type,  cannot 
be  told  from  pure-breds.  Also  a  few  Poland  chinas 
All  raised  on  our  own  farms.  ' 

6  t°  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each  C.  O  I) 

A  few  8  to  10  w  ks.  old  Chester  or  Du  roc  Barrows, 
$5.00  each.  A11  crated  free. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459- W 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Young  Porkers 


$5.00 


6-7  weeks  old  -  $4.50  8-9  weeks  old 

10  weeks  old  -  $5.50 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  O.  I.  C.  and  Yorkshire  crossed 
Ship  what  you  need  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  My  guarantee 
a  square  deal  at  all  times.  Give  us,  a  trial; 

W.  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey 

BULLS  from  I  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire  I  ~  _  ...  ,  ,  .  , 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  -  ^.ee^s  f4’25  each 
Chester  &  Duroc  J  8'9  Weeks  01d’  $4-75  each 


Guernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland's 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FR1TZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $35  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 


rtimrncnup  REG-  BULLS  serviceable  age.  HEIFER  and 
UUOllleCjfe  BULL  CALVES.  Marion  VauKwan,  Elgin,  Ohio 


JERSEYS 


TNT’TJ  CIT'V  ATT!  T  have  been  bred  and 
It  V  /V  X  J.  JLiti  perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  07  Winchester,  N.  H. 


Innnnirri  For  Sale— several  fresh  youngreg.  Jer- 
otJVS  sey  cows  from  an  accredited  herd.  Beau- 
J  tiful  animals  and  splendid  milkers, price 
$130  each.  CORNISH  FARM,  Parsippany,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


Milking  Shorthorns-Durhams  splendid  cows,  one  2- 

year-old  roan  bull,  one  year  old  roan  bull,  few  heifers. 
Registered  Milking  Shorthorn,  federal  accredited,  a  bar- 
gain  for  someone.  H.  0.  McConnell,  R.  3,  Penn  Van,  New  York 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DELAWARE 


BUY 


Reg.  PolandChinas  "e,““ 


$20  each.  W  l  it  e  me. 


1  of  Hogs. 
O.  S.  HALL, 


Figs,  $15  and 
Farmdale,  Ohio 


All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more.  If  not  satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 


MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

"Our  Long  List  of  satisfied  customers  is  vmir 
guarantee.”  yvur 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.50 
8  weeks  old  4.75 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  ruseed'  ’fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows— Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
S  weeks  old  $5.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval 
crated  free.  .  ’ 


A*  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass* 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington.  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  -  <*-  -r. 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  .  $5^00 

Write  to  GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr., 

115  Waltham  Street  .  Lexington,  Mass, 
or  Telephone  Lexington  0202 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POL  A ND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  110  lbs.  at  $!J5  a  piece. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester-Berkshlre — Y’  orkshlre-C  hosier  Crossed 

0  to  7  weeks  old .  . $4.35  each 

8  weeks  old .  4.50  each 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C  O  D.  10  days 
trial.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Best  Grade  Berkshire,  pipe  6-8  wks.  old  $  7  each 
Chester  A:  Poland. Chinn  *  IUJ  3  mos.  old,  12  each 
Express  paid.  C.  E.  Bosserman,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


D 

0 


REG. 

UROC 


CU/|I|E  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting. 
vl'O'k  ton  A  Son,  Merrlfield,  Ti.  V. 


HIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 
ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.». 
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COP-R-LOY 

Re*.  U.  S.  P*L  Off. 

THE  COPPER  ALLOYED  STEEL 


Plus  0  Added  Features 

/"Wheelin 

FENCE 

First  of  all — Wheeling  overcomes  the 
greatest  enemy  to  fence  life — rust.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  COP-R-LOY,  the  Copper  Alloyed  Steel.  And 
— in  addition — Wheeling  offers  you  4  other  advantages 
that  mean  extra  years  of  service  and  far  greater  economy. 

— As  an  added  protection  against  wear  and  weather, 
it  is  armored  with  a  heavy  coating  of  pure  zinc. 

I  — The  famous  Wheeling  Hinge  Joint  provides  the 
necessary  strength  and  flexibility. 

I  — Wheeling  Fence  is  stretched  up  and  tested  at  the 
|  factory — pre-tested  for  your  protection. 

— In  spite  of  its  many  superior  features  Wheeling 
Fence  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  fence — and 
lasts  much  longer. 

See  your  Wheeling  Fence  Dealer  today  — he  has  genuine 
fence  value  for  you. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia  . 

Branches ;  New  York  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Louis 
Richmond  Chattanooga  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Detroit  Columbus,  Ohio 


Channeldrain  Roofing 


For  lifetime  roofing  service,  ap¬ 
ply  Improved  Channeldrain, 
made  of  COP-R-LOY,  the  Cop¬ 
per  Alloyed  Steel,  and  thoroughly 
protected  with  a  durable  coating 
of  pure  zinc.  Fire-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof — offers  maximum 
protection  against  leaks.  Costs 
no  more  than  ordinary  roofing 
— worth  a  whole  lot  more  to  you 
because  Channeldrain  pays  for 
itself  through  extra  years  of 
trouble-free  service. 


Parasiticide— Disinfectant 

Kreso  Dip  No.  1  Standardized  is  non-irritat¬ 
ing,  effective  and  inexpensive.  It  kills  lice, 
sheep  ticks,  mites  and  fleas;  drives  away  in¬ 
sects  and  mosquitoes;  helps  the  healing  of 
mange,  scab,  ringworm  and  other  skin  dis¬ 
eases.  It  disinfects,  cleanses  and  deodorizes. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 
For  free  bulletins  write  to 


Desk  K-39  P,  Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Aow 

Q1NGLE  *1 


all-rubber 
mouth  piece 


SINGLE  Tube  System  —  sani¬ 
tary  metal  with  rubber  joints. 
NEW  one-piece  all-rubber  mouth 
piece!  Improved  Burrell  is  the 
easiest- to-clean  milker  made! 
That’s  why  (Burrell  users  are  pro¬ 
ducing  cleaner  milk!  Single  and 
double  units.  Write  for  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean ” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ever  look  into  a 
cow’s  stomach? 


Oi 


F  course  not!  But  if  it  were  possible 
yon  would  be  amazed  at  what  goes  on 
there ! 

You’d  rush  to  the  nearest  feed  store 
for  Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp — the 
natural  vegetable  feed  resulting 
from  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
beets — the  feed  that  keeps  the  cow’s 
stomach  in  perfect  working  order. 

In  addition  to  being  a  great  feed 
itself  it  aids  the  digestion  of  the 
other  ingredients  in  the  ration. 

Dried  Molasses  Beet  Pulp  is  bulky, 
cooliny ,  laxative ,  palatable  —  just 
the  kind  of  feed  every  cow  needs  in  her 
stomach  to  keep  in  perfect  health.  And 
your  cows  must  be  healthy  to  be  profit¬ 
able.  Fits  any  ration — replaces  corn, 
barley,  oats,  silage  and  other  carbohy¬ 
drate  feeds.  6  pounds  are  equal  to  10 
pounds  of  hay.  Good  for  all  animals— 
dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 

Attractive  Prices 
Present  low  prices  make  it  more  than 
ever  a  profitable  buy.  See  your  feed 
dealer  without  delay.  Shipments  made 
direct  from  factory  closest  to  buyer. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet,  " Profitable  Feeding” 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept,  K-6  Detroit,  Mich. 


Left :  Dried 
MolassesBeet 
Pulp  before  it 
is  moistened. 


Right :  Note 
how  it  swells 
after  water 
is  added. 
Loosely  held 
together it  is 
digested  to 
the  utmost. 


Notes  from  Montana 

The  first  half  of  March  was  very  much 
like  real  Spring ;  in  fact  Mar.  15  was  the 
warmest  at  Helena,  Mont.,  in  51  years  of 
record  keeping  by  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  March  25  was,  I  think, 
one  of  the  windiest  days  I  ever  experi¬ 
enced.  At  times  the  dirt  was  blowing  un¬ 
til  we  could  not  see  our  outbuildings  only 
a  few  rods  away.  The  wind  came  from 
the  north  and  brought  with  it  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Russian  thistles  or  “tumble¬ 
weed’’  as  some  know  them,  filling  the  east 
and  west  fences  to  the  very  top.  The 
window  sills  were  covered  with  dirt 
which  sifted  in  through  the  tiniest  of 
cracks.  It  is  hard  weather  for  baby 
chicks.  I  have  some  almost  five  weeks 
old  and  others  to  hatch  in  a  few  days. 
Let’s  hope  for  a  moderation  before  they 
arrive.  I  found  my  first  frozen  egg  of 
the  Winter  today. 

We  have  been  promised  showers,  but 
for  some  reason  they  have  failed  to  ma¬ 
terialize.  Normal  rainfall  between  now 
and  August,  with  a  soaking  in  May  and 
June,  would  assure  irrigated  crops,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agricultural  statistician. 
The  early  grains  provided  an  outlook  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year  for  dry-land  crops,  but 
some  lack  of  irrigation  water  reserves 
is  reported.  On  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  however,  a  better  condition  than 
last  year  in  this  respect  is  indicated.  In¬ 
dications  are  that  both  stockmen  and 
farmers  plan  to  replenish  their  supplies 
this  year  with  a  larger  acreage  of  feed 
crops. 

The  prospective  beet  growers  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  past  weather 
conditions  by  getting  their  ground  in 
shape  for  planting.  Farmers  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  have  never  had  their  work  so  far 
advanced  before  this  early  in  the  season. 
Virtually  all  the  Spring  plowing  has 
been  done.  Despite  the  fact  that  terms 
of  the  beet  contracts  have  not  been  set¬ 
tled  irrigated  farmers  in  this  territory 
are  making  preparations  for  a  large  acre¬ 
age,  and  indications  are  that  with  a 
favorable  contract,  the  planting  will  be 
at  least  as  large  as  last  year.  The  Great 
Western  Sugar  Company  states  that  it 
cannot  make  a  profit  with  $7  beets  at 
existing  sugar  prices.  The  directors  of 
the  Montana  State  Beet  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  contend  that  the  farmers  can¬ 
not  make  a  profit  and  cannot  escape  a 
serious  loss  on  $5.50  beets. 

For  20  years  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  the  lower  Flathead  Valley  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  have  waited  and 
worked,  hoping  against  hope  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  make  good  its  prom¬ 
ise  of  bringing  to  the  arid  lands  the  life- 
giving  waters  of  Flathead  Lake.  At  last 
their  dreams  are  coming  true.  The  work 
will  continue  for  fully  two  and  a  half 
years,  six  months’  time  having  already 
been  spent  on  it.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  fact  that  at  least  40 
Indians  are  on  the  payroll,  the  power 
company  thus  having  made  good  its 
promise  to  the  Flathead  and  Kootenai 
tribes  to  furnish  work  to  all  Indians  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  work  on  the 
white  man’s  project  of  harnessing  the 
waters  of  their  ancestral  domain. 

An  attempt  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad  to  increase  rates 
on  livestock  moving  between  Montana 
and  Dakota  points  was  checked  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  upon 
complaint  of  shippers.  An  investigation 
was  ordered  to  determine  the  justice  of 
the  change. 

Montana  horses  are  being  shipped  to 
Pennsylvania  market,  a  car  of  28  being 
shipped  by  express  in  a  palace  stock  car 
last  week. 

Montana  is  pioneering  in  the  work  of 
fighting  the  dreaded  spotted  fever  wood- 
tick  with  a  parasite  imported  from 
France.  Two  million  of  the  parasites 
have  been  placed  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  The  insects  have  the  vitality  and 
power  to  kill  wood-ticks  under  favorable 
laboratory  conditions,  hut  whether  the 
experiment  will  succeed  in  the  outdoors 
where  the  ticks  abound  is  yet  to  be  de¬ 
termined.  In  the  laboratory  experiments 
all  ticks  attacked  by  the  imported  insects 
died.  The  parasites  attack  the  ticks  by 
laying  eggs  which  hatch  grubs  that  feed 
on  the  ticks.  By  turning  the  insects 
loose  in  the  territories  in  which  the  ticks 
thrive  it  is  hoped  that  the  two  insects 
will  engage  in  warfare  that  eventually 
will  eliminate  the  ticks.  This  State  also 
has  financed  experiments  in  search  for  a 
serum  to  offset  the  effects  of  a  tick  bite, 
which  is  often  fatal. 

More  cattle  and  sheep  and  fewer  horses 
and  swine  were  on  Montana  farms  and 
ranches  January  1,  1931,  than  a  year 
ago,  according  to  the  annual  livestock  es¬ 
timate  of  the  State-Federal  crop  report¬ 
ing  service.  Cattle  are  on  the  upward 
trend.  By  degrees  the  tractor  is  pushing 
the  horse  aside. 

Co-eds  and  home  economics  specialists 
of  the  State  College  have  completed  the 
“taste”  test  of  lamb.  I  previously  said 
there  was  no  difference  in  the  flavor. 
The  verdict  of  the  “tasters”  proves  that 
beet  pulp  added  to  a  barley  and  Alfalfa 
hay  ration  for  fattening  lambs  means 
meat  of  which  we  may  be  proud.  The 


home  economics  specialist  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  small  amount  of  juice  in  the 
pan,  indicating  that  beet  pulp  has  little 
or  no  effect  on  shrinkage. 

A  dozen  ’Western  States  have  united 
in  a  campaign  to  spend  $100,000  each 
year  for  the  next  five  years  in  an  effort 
to  encourage  a  greater  consumer  demand 
for  lamb.  Next  month  the  sheepmen  of 
this  State  will  solicit  among  themselves 
to  raise  the  quota,  which  is  $16,000  for 
this  State.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  lambs  raised  on  succulent  Montana 
grasses  should  not  become  as  gastronomi- 
cally  famous  as  the  Iowa  corn-fed  beef 
which  broke  into  popular  favor  a  number 
of  years  ago. 

The  sheepmen  of  the  State  see  a  satis¬ 
factory  lambing  season  ahead.  Sheep  are 
in  excellent  condition.  Ewes  are  fat  and 
strong.  Average  yields  for  registered 
ewes  are  from  120  to  140  per  cent. 

More  than  8,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  from 
Gardiner,  20  miles  north,  have  been 
acquired  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  serve  as  a  "Winter  range  for  the 
northern  elk  herd.  The  herd  totals  ap¬ 
proximately  12.000  head.  The  purchase 
was  made  under  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  May  22,  1926,  which  provides 
for  the  reversion  of  45,000  acres  in  the 
valley  to  the  national  government.  The 
territory  is  at  present  divided  among 
ranchers,  formerly  having  been  part  of 
the  Absoroka  and  Gallatin  national  for¬ 
ests.  When  recovered,  it  will  not  be  a 
part  of  l'ellowstone  Park,  but  will  re¬ 
main  under  forest  jurisdiction.  G.  v.  L. 

Billings,  Mont. 


Division  of  Estate 

A  man  with  no  children,  dies  without 
making  a  will.  He  leaves  a  wife,  father 
and  two  brothers.  According  to  law  how- 
will  his  real  estate  and  personal  property 
he  divided?  m.  s. 

New  Jersey 

Where  a  man  dies  leaving  no  children, 
without  making  a  will  and  leaving  him¬ 
self  surviving,  a  wife,  a  father  and  two 
brothers,  his  property  will  be  divided  as 
follows :  all  of  his  personal  property 
which  includes  bank  accounts,  bonds, 
stocks,  household  furniture,  clothing,  etc., 
will  go  to  his  wife ;  all  real  estate  pur¬ 
chased  by  him  during  coverture  goes  to 
the  wife  in  fee  simple;  all  other  real 
property  goes  to  the  brothers  and  sisters 
in  equal  shares  as  tenants  in  common  or 
to  their  issue  per  stirpes,  subject  to  the 
wife’s  right  of  dower.  This  dower  con¬ 
sists  of  a  one-half  life  right  in  the 
husband’s  real  estate  of  which  he  died 
seized.  h.  r. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRC  ELATION,  Etc..  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912. 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1, 
1931. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  as- 
cording  to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24.  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are: 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y'. 
Managing  Editor:  W.  W.  Higgins,  Maywood, 
N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St„  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  O'Brien,  170  Yermilyeu  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Dillon,  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 

Agnes  Dillon,  443  West  147th  Street,  New 
l'ork,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as*  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this*  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  tlie  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  tlie  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 

date  shown  above  is  - .  (This  information  is 

required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher, 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th 
day  of  March,  1931. 

(SEAL)  FRED  STRAHA, 

Notary  Public,  Queens  County,  Queens  Co. 
Clerk's  No.  2625.  Register’s  No.  2707.  Certificate 
tiled  in  New  York  Clerk’s  No.  910.  Register’s 
No.  2S0S2.  Commission  expires  March  30,  1932. 
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Our  Beef  Supply 

The  officially  estimated  number  of  all 
cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1, 
1931,  was  58,955,000  head,  an  increase 
of  977.000  head  over  last  year’s  number. 
This  was  the  third  annual  increase  since 
cattle  numbers  reached  the  low  point  of 
the  production  cycle  in  192S. 

As  in  the  two  previous  years  this  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  was  in  large  part  due 
to  an  expansion  in  milk  cow  numbers, 
there  being  532,000  more  of  this  class  of 
cattle  reported  this  year  than  last. 

The  increased  numbers  since  192S  have 
amounted  to  8.0  per  cent  in  the  North 
Central  States,  about  5  per  cent  in  the 
South  Central  and  North  Atlantic  States, 
and  2  per  cent  in  the  Western  States. 
There  has  been  practically  no  change  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States.  More  than 
half  of  the  increase  in  all  cattle  and 
about  88  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  cattle 
kept  for  milk  production,  took  place  in 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska  and 
the  two  Dakotas. 

Cattle  slaughtered  for  food  during  1930 
under  federal  inspection  totaled  8.170.373 
head,  a  decrease  of  1.8  per  cent  under 
1929.  Calf  slaughter  showed  an  increase 
of  2.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  and  numbered  4.595,000  head. 
About  300.000  fewer  cows  and  heifers 
were  slaughtered  in  1930  than  in  1929, 
while  steer  slaughter  increased  about 
150,000  head. 

Cattle  imported  totaled  210.000  head 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1930,  com¬ 
pared  with  478,000  the  corresponding 
period  the  year  before.  Of  the  1930  im¬ 
ports  158.000  head  came  from  Mexico  and 
58,000  from  Canada.  Practically  all  of 
the  Mexican  imports  entered  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  and  73  per 
cent  of  those  from  Canada  did  likewise. 
These  came  in  .prior  to  the  increase  in 
import  duties. 

Canned  beef,  passed  for  entry  into  the 
United  States  during  1930,  amounted  to 
4S, 533, 000  lbs.,  a  decrease  of  about  37 
per  cent  from  that  of  1929.  Imports  of 
fresh  and  frozen  beef  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1930  amounted  to  9,266,000 
lbs.,  and  were  less  than  one-fourtli  as 
large  as  during  the  corresponding  period 
in  1929.  Nearly  SO  per  cent  of  this  fresh 
and  frozen  .beef  came  in  before  July  1. 
Per  capita  consumption  of  federally  in¬ 
spected  .beef  amounted  to  35.7  lbs.  during 
the  first  11  months  of  1930,  as  compared 
with  37  lbs.  during  the  same  period  in 
1929.  This  was  a  decrease  of  3.3  per 
cent.  This  decreased  consumption  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  average  decline  for  the 
period  of  8.2  per  cent  in  the  retail  prices 
of  beef.  c.  D.  L. 


Greetings  from  Arkansas 

A  gentle,  soil-soaking,  welcome  rain 
has  fallen.  Not  a  drop  ran  off  the  fields. 
We  need  this  moisture.  However,  plenty 
of  water  has  been  available  for  domestic 
use,  and  ponds  still  have  water. 

In  spite  of  all  the  hard-times  stories 
that  have  gone  forth  from  and  about 
Arkansas,  Northwest  Arkansas  is  com¬ 
ing  through  this  period  of  depression 
very  comfortably.  Diversification  has 
been  practiced  in  this  section  for  several 
years;  its  importance  is  appreciated  in 
these  times.  Here  we  have  orchards,  ber¬ 
ries,  truck  crops,  cows,  chickens  and  a 
few  hogs.  Everybody  grows  a  garden, 
and  the  pantries  are  well-stocked  with 
home-canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats. 
To  be  sure  a  few  banks  have  failed,  and 
a  few  others  have  been  re-organized.  In 
at  least  one  instance  enormous  loans  to 
the  president  of  the  bank  and  his  family 
had  much  to  do  with  the  crash. 

A  “back-to-the-farm”  movement  seems 
to  have  started  in  this  vicinity.  An  ex¬ 
policeman  from  Kansas  City,  a  former 
battery-factory  worker  from  Iowa,  and 
a  former  packinghouse  employe  from  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  have  rented  small  farms  in 
this  vicinity  and  settled  with  their  fami¬ 
lies  thereon.  From  every  town  families 
have  gone  out  to  a  farm  or  an  acreage. 
These  new  farmers  all  want  a  horse  and 
a  cow.  This  demand  has  boosted  prices 
very  noticeably  the  past  six  weeks ;  $25 
and  $35  horses  and  cows  are  now  scarce. 
A  neighbor  traded  a  10  months  heifer  for 
a  horse  and  a  little  later  sold  the  horse 
for  $45. 

Farmers  are'  generally  optimistic  and 
hopeful  that  1931  will  be  a  good  year  for 
the  man  who  grows  feed  both  for  his 
stock  and  his  family.  They  are  about 
their  business  early  and  earnestly.  A 
lot  of  plowing  has  been  done  since  the 
middle  of  January,  for  which  the  weather 
has  been  ideal. 

A  few  lazy  hens,  and  a  couple  of  extra 
cockerels  go  to  the  slaughter  house  to¬ 
morrow  to  be  canned  for  sandwich  meat 
for  our  school  children.  They  seem  to 
never  tire  of  the  chicken  sandwiches,  and 


I  find,  when  I  plow  away  from  home, 
they  are  the  sandwich  that  “sticks  to 
the  ribs.”  The  chicken  is  cooked  in  a 
pressure  cooker  until  the  meat  is  readily 
removable  from  the  bones.  Then  it  is 
packed  without  any  bones  in  half-pint 
glass  jars  and  processed  in  the  pressure 
cooker.  The  small  containers  are  a  con¬ 
venient  size,  making  it  possible  to  open 
just  the  right  amount  each  time,  and 
thus  avoid  a  waste  of  a  little  left  over. 
In  making  the  sandwich  fillings,  the 
canned  chicken  meat  is  run  through  a 
food  chopper  and  then  mixed  with  salad 
dressing  or  chow-chow.  Sometimes  a 
few  hickory-nut  meats  or  a  taste  of 
cheese  is  added  for  variation.  The  meat 
from  a  four-pound  Leghorn  fills  four  half¬ 
pint  jars.  By  using  chicken  meat,  the 
cash  outlay  for  the  school  lunches  has 
been  trifling,  and  the  children  have  had 
wholesome  and  appetizing  food. 

When  cream  dropped  to  20c  locally  and 
the  best  we  could  do  by  shipping  it  was 
25c  a  lb.  for  the  butterfat,  we  acquired 
a  larger  churn  and  made  a  deal  with  a 
local  market  to  buy  our  butter  at  35c  a 
lb.  After  a  few  weeks,  in  order  to  sell 
our  entire  output  of  butter,  we  accepted 
30c  a  lb.  With  plenty  of  home-made  but¬ 
ter  on  the  market  at  20  and  25c  a  lb., 
we  are  glad  for  the  better  market  for  our 
product.  Since  a  pound  of  butterfat  will 
make  one  and  one-fifth  pound  of  butter, 
we  are  getting  a  satisfactory  price  for 
our  butterfat  by  the  churning  route. 

We  sold  eggs  last  week  at  10c  a  dozen. 
Very  few  are  planning  to  increase  their 
flocks,  and  many  expect  to  raise  only  a 
few  to  replace  the  old  hens.  Because  I 
believe  this  is  the  general  attitude,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  increase  my  flock.  I  expect  a 
scarcity  of  eggs  next  Fall  that  will  help 
prices  materially  if  the  employment  sit¬ 
uation  can  be  relieved  sufficiently  to  in¬ 
crease  the  buying  power  of  the  country. 

Benton  Co.,  Ark.  w.  r.  curry. 


Some  Butter  Statistics 

Will  you  tell  me  how  much  butter  wre 
export  and  import?  s.  T.  J. 

New  York. 

Most  of  our  butter  exports  go  to  the 
tropics.  The  amount,  according  to  the 
Government  report  for  the. past  five  years 
ran:  1926,  5,280,000  lbs.;  1927,  5.048,- 
000 ;  1928,  3,965,000 ;  1929,  3,778,000  lbs. 
These  figures  were  for  the  government 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30.  For  the 
six  months  July-December,  1930,  butter 
exports  were  1,121.000.  For  January  and 
February,  1931,  the  total  was  207,427  lbs. 

Our  butter  imports  for  1930  were 
2,472,000  lbs.  Thus  we  export  about  as 
much  butter  as  we  import,  despite  the 
lower  prices  of  butter  shipped  from  the 
producing  countries  which  can  sell  butter 
so  cheap  that  even  our  tariff  of  14  cents 
a  pound  doesn’t  keep  all  foreign  butter 
out  of  our  markets.  The  fairly  large  ex¬ 
port  trade  has  been  developed  for  grades 
and  packs  suitable  for  the  needs  of  the 
tropical  countries  of  America.  In  many 
markets,  the  low  freight  rates  and  direct 
trade  routes  give  us  an  advantage. 

G.  B.  P. 


4-H  Club  Lambs 

In  five  years  Centre  County,  Pa.,  4-H 
lamb  club  members  have  earned  $3,702.34, 
County  Agent  II.  C.  Blaney,  reports. 
Sales  of  lambs  returned  $3,069.34  and 
prize  money  added  $633. 

Organized  in  1926  with  10  boys  and 
girls  as  members,  the  club  expanded  to 


15  members  the  following  year.  In  1928 
there  were  13  members,  in  1929  there 
were  14,  and  last  year  11. 

Since  the  club  started  197  lambs  ha\e 
been  fed  by  the  boys  and  girls.  The  av¬ 
erage  return  per  lamb  including  sale  price 
and  prize  money  is  $16.96.  Out  of  re¬ 
ceipts  each  club  member  paid  for  his 
lambs,  bought  feed,  and  paid  part  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  exhibiting  at  the 
State  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg. 

Besides  the  financial  returns,  the  club 
members  have  learned  many  points  about 
sheep  management.  Club  activities  have 
taught  fitting  and  showing,  proper  types 
of  feed  to  use  and  methods  of  handling 
lambs,  value  of  the  proper  method  in  con¬ 
trolling  stomach  worms  in  sheep,  and  the 
value  of  good  blood  in  lambs  for  feeding 
purposes. 


Sausage  Making 

For  sausage,  only  use  clean  meat  of 
good  quality.  Use  about  three-fourths 
lean  and  one-fourth  fat.  Grind  through 
a  medium  plate  and  season  as  follows : 
For  every  50  lbs.  of  meat  use  1  lb.  salt 
and  21/o  ounces  finely  ground  black  pep¬ 
per.  If  you  like  the  flavor  of  sage,  use 
three  ounces  of  sage  leaf  finely  powdered. 
Mix  the  flavoring  thoroughly  into  the 
meat. 


In  the  year  1620  settlers  in  Virginia 
paid  100  lbs.  of  tobacco  each  for  wives 
sent  over  from  England,  and  later  the 
price  went  up  to  150  lbs.  of  tobacco. 


Have  You  Seen 


the 

Brand  New 


McCormick-Deering  MILKER? 


SK  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to 
show  you  the  NEW  McCormick" 
Deering  Milker  in  his  store  now.  It 
will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  in" 
spect  this  modern  dairy  unit  that  has  been  so 
favorably  recommended  by  hundreds  of  dairy" 
men  who  know  the  meaning  of  good  milking. 

They  have  taken  to  it  because  of  its  design 
and  operation,  its  remarkable  features  of  sani" 
tation,  and  the  important  reductions  it  effects 


The  teat-cup  cluster  assembly  provides  a  uniform  distribution 
of  weight  which  permits  the  milking  of  cows  with  mis-shapen 
udders  or  abnormal  teats.  The  two-piece  teat-cup  assembly  is 
easy  to  take  apart  and  clean.  It  consists  of  a  non-breakable 
metal  shell  and  a  fat-resisting  rubber  liner  which  adjusts  itself 

to  fit  the  teat. 


in  the  cost  of  producing  milk.  It  actually  saves 
more  than  50  per  cent  in  time  and  labor  for  its 
owners.  Every  part  of  this  milker  is  so  simple 
to  take  apart  and  so  easy  to  clean  that  its  own" 
ers  are  enabled  to  produce  a  high  grade  of 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count.  In  addition,  the 
McCormick "  Deering  tends  to  increase  milk 
production  through  its  regular,  easy,  natural 
massaging  action. 

The  patented  pump  provides  a  uniform  vac¬ 
uum  to  the  pulsator,  which,  in  turn,  regulates 
the  speed  at  which  the  suction  and  massaging 
action  is  applied  to  each  teat.  The  positive  no" 
oil,  no"spring  pulsator  operates  efficiently,  re" 
gardless  of  temperature.  The  two"piece  teat"Cup 
assembly  [described  below]  is  of  the  right  size, 
shape,  and  weight  for  efficient,  rapid  milking. 

Examine  closely  these  and  other  features  of 
the  McCormick"Deering  and  note  the  quality  and 
fine  workmanship  throughout. 

It  is  a  model  of  precision  and 
accuracy,  backed  up  by  the 
Harvester  Company  and  its 
record  of  100  years  in  the  man" 
ufacture  of  equipment  for  the 
farm.  Write  us  for  information. 


1831-1931 


McCCRMICK  REAPER 
CENTENNIAL 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks  ••• 


ORDER  NOW-SAVE  MONEY! 


S.  C.  White,  Brown,  &  Buff  Leghorns . $2.25 

«.  C.  M.  Anconas .  2.25 

Barred.  White,  &  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks .  2.75 

a  C.  R.  I.  &  R.  C.  R.  1.  Reds . 2.75 

S.  C.  B.  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  2.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  3.75 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Assorted  Odds,  Ends,  Mixed .  2.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalogue  giving 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.25 

$4.50 

$  8.50 

$41.50 

$  82.00 

2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.50 

82.00 

2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

2.00 

3.50 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

description  of 


Wolf-Certified’ 
haby  clucks  for 


Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the  livability  of  your 
ten  days  after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you  to  be  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1.00  with  your  order. 
Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  13.  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &.  BREEDING  FARMS,  Dept.  16, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


CH ICKS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  about  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  e  x  tra 
money  or  g  et 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  month9  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy 
terms  plan — $lj)er  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery— the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests—  Tancred,  Ferris. 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eyeopening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


■JkS* 


audL 

STEEN’S 


TEEN’S 

TATC 

UPERVISED 
Certified  WHITE 
POULTRY  FARM 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


lOc 

TjEGrllOrUNTS  12c 

Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


fwyEND  NO  JVIONEY  WE  ^HIR 

'  Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  Prom  high-grade,  heavy  layers  or  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  liigh-egg  production.  Pure-bred. 


50  100  300  500  1000 

$5.00  $9.50  $28  $46  $  90 


healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Cat.  Free.  25 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns  or  Anconas  . $2.75 

Wh. ,  Buff  or  Bar.  Bocks,  Bl.  Min.,  Wh.  Wyan.  or  Buff  Orp. 

S.  C.  Beds,  Silver  Wyan.  or  White  Orpingtons  .  3.25 

Black  Jersey  Giants  or  Light  Brahmas  .  4.25 

Heavy  Assorted,  All  good  Heavy  chicks  .  2.75 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  Ada,  Ohio. 


..  3.25 

6.00 

11.50 

34 

56 

III) 

6.25 

12.00 

35 

58 

115 

8.25 

16.00 

46 

75 

147 

..  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

28 

46 

90 

Paexteu:  CfiictuL  COO 


Send  $1  per  100  down  with  order.  Pay  balance  when  chicks  arrive.  Let  us  supply  you  with  our  big,  strong. 
Peerless  Chicks  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and  culled  and  contain  the  blood  of  such  leading 
strains  as  Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  They  are  real  money-makers.  100%  live  arrival. 
Tancred,  Barron,  Mahood,  Thompson,  Fishel,  etc.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Prices —  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  &  Brown  Leghorns  . $4.75  $  8.50  $42.50  $  85.00 

Barred.  Wh.  Bocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Anc .  5.25  10.00  50.00  100.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orps.,  Buff  Rocks  &  Black  Min .  5.75  11.00  55.00  110-00 

Light  MixetL  8c.°  PEERLESS  HATCHERY,  Box  201,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks  25 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.  .$3.25  $4.50  $8.00 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns...  3.25  4.50  8.00 

Baired  Bocks . »•  3.50  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  3.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.25  4.50  8.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS-Purebred 

EVEIIY  CHICK  SELECTED 

Pai  red  Rooks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  .¥15.00  per  hundred;  Black  Giants,  $‘-0.00; 
Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $13.00.  The  large  kind, 
vigorous  year  around  layers.  Shipments  prepaid — 

live  delivery  guaranteed. _  .  „ 

LANCASTER  CHICK  IIATCIIEUY 
«.  E.  Conn,  Prop.  Lancaster,  Pcima. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 
SCW.  Leghorns — Tancred  Strain....  $8.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) ..  .$10.00  per  100 

S  c  Reds  . $10.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed  $6.00  per  100  Heavy  Mixed  $8.00  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITYCHICKS 

lSi”.5  Uj  S37.5J  $70.00 
S  C  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  Wh.  Legh. . .  8.00  37.50  70-00 

s’  c.  Barred  Bocks .  10.00  47-50  90-j}0 

Light  Mix.  ..$6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

260-289-Egg  Voo'-ESruASsoS4  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A.  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2,500  two 
and  three  year  old  liens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Bocks.  Beds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 

RIDG EWAy'pO ULTRY” FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 

REDS  — NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Certified  and  Accredited 

Fastest  growing  chick.  Most  profitable  lieavy-breed, 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  230.4-egg  average.  95 £  Livability 
Guarantee.  Chicks— Started  Chicks— 10-week  Pullets. 

P,  T.  KI8TLER  -  -  Townudn,  Penna. 

ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

(.really  Reduced  Leghorns — Get  our  low  price 

list  before  buying.  Quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HAMPTON’S  leghSrn  CHICKS  iest,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular,  a.  e.  HAMPTON,  B»  R.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants?  , 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  each  week  and  order  from  some 
breeder  whose  announcement  appears  in 
these  columns.  If  you  have  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  In 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
snare  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St..  New  York  City. 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.  ) 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

State  Supervised — 2c  Per  Chick 
Books  Order,  Balance  C.  0.  D. 

White  Leghorns  . $12  per  100 

Bl.  Minorcas,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  R,  I.  Reds  .  13  per  100 
R.  C.  White  Wyandottes  ....  14  per  100 
Heavy  Mix.  $11 — 100;  Reg.  Mix,  $10 — 100 
500  lots,  %c  less;  1000,  1c  less 
Add  25c  extra  less  than  100.  Order  now 
5%_  off.  cash  with  order.  Cat.  Free. 
PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dept.  R  LEWISTOVVN.  PA. 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  delivery  100  500  1000 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. ...$ 1 1  $52.50  $100 

Bd.  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds.  Anconas .  13  62.50  120 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  Buff  Orp .  14  67.50  130 

Wh.  Wyan..  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas _  14  67.50  130 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Bl.  Giants,  17c  each.  Assorted  Light, 
9c.  Heavy,  lie.  White  Pekin  &  Buff  Orpington 
Ducklings,  25c  each.  Also  stalled  pullets.  100%  de¬ 
livery.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
Tom  Barron  S.C. W.  Leghorns...  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rooks .  9.50  45.00  85.00 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  9.50  45.00  85.00 

Light  Mix.  $6.00-100;  Heavy  Mix.  $8.00-100 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  will  please  for  size  and  egg  production.  100%  live 
delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns,  piiif 
Parks  Str.  B.  Rocks,  Per.73C31.  H 

_ _  Heavy  and  Light  Mixed . w 

from  two  and  three-year-old  breeding  stock  with  liigh- 
egg  records  up  to  312  eggs  in  one  year.  100%  live  del. 
Po.  Paid.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OJ 


Penna.  R.  O.  P.  Certified,  Blood 
Tested  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Day-old  Chicks 

Write  for  circular. 

Edward  C.  Lutz  Poultry  Farm,  Middletown,  Pa. 

PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  .$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

R.  1.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Wh.  &.  Bf.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mixed .  6.50  31.00  60.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

■T  Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Bt .  Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders. 

May  Prices,  $8-  100:  $70  -  1000;  (3  to  0 
rllj Vs  week  prices  on  request).  Catalog  free. 

Tells  all  about  our  great  egg-producing 
Leghorns.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY 

rnin/r  »•  u.  Keas  .  iu.uu 

I  HI!  K  S  Heavy  Mixed  .  8-°° 

U II  1  A  11 J  Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  V2C  less — 1000  lots  le  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  10.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  10.00 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chix  SSd°®JE§? 

mated,  200-300-egg  records.  Lafayette  Farm,  Red  Hook,  N  Y. 


er  100. 

special 


Rations  for  Laying  Hens 

What  would  you  suggest  as  the  best 
feed  or  the  richest  mixture  for  making 
eggs  or  egg  production?  F.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

The  best  feed  for  laying  hens  is  the 
one  that,  in  the  long  run,  will  increase  the 
riches  of  the  owner.  The  majority  of 
flocks  are  kept  for  profit.  The  best  feed 
for  a  laying  hen  kept,  not  to  break  the 
world's  production  record  for  a  year  hut 
to  help  her  owner  feed  and  clothe  his 
family,  is  that  feed  that  will  supply  the 
simple  needs  of  the  hen  at  the  least  cost 
to  the  one  who  must  either  get  more  for 
an  egg  than  the  food  used  in  making  it 
cost  him  or  quit  the  business.  The  needs 
of  the  laying  hen  are  simple  though  the 
formulas  for  feeding  her  properly  fre¬ 
quently  look  like  a  chemist’s  analysis  of 
some  substance  that  is  made  up  of  about 
all  the  elements  in  nature.  In  the  first 
place,  a  laying  lien  needs  grain ;  in  the 
second,  meat;  in  the  third,  vegetables; 
in  the  fourth,  minerals ;  in  the  fifth,  wa¬ 
ter;  and  that’s  all. 

To  most  of  us,  “grain”  means  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat. 
There  are  other  vegetable  seeds  that  may 
be  used  when  less  expensive  than  the 
above,  hut  there  is  no  object  in  substtiut- 
ing  them  at  a  higher  price.  The  first- 
mentioned  three  are  the  great  triumvirate 
of  the  poultry  feed  bin.  The  others  are 
less  often  fed,  because  less  commonly 
raised  and  apparently  not  quite  as  pala¬ 
table  to  the  hens.  They  may  be,  and  are, 
used  in  some  proportion,  however,  when 
at  hand.  So  far  as  food  value  goes, 
there  is  little  difference  in  these  grains. 
Corn  has  long  stood  at  the  head  of  poul¬ 
try  foods,  but  can  give  place  to  wheat 
when  the  latter  is  cheaper.  When  it  was 
discovered  that  there  were  unseen  sub¬ 
stances  called  vitamins  in  foods  and  that 
yellow  corn  contained  more  of  these  than 
white,  all  scientific  food  combinations 
containing  corn  promptly  specified  yellow 
corn  in  the  poultry  ration.  No  one  dared 
omit  “yellow”  for  fear  of  being  accused 
of  not  being  up  to  date  in  his  food  chem¬ 
istry.  Some  day  it  will  be  discovered 
that  other  commonly  fed  poultry  foods 
contain  the  same  vitamins  for  which  the 
yellow  is  fed  and  white  corn  will  again 
venture  to  show  its  face  in  the  poultry 
yard.  The  present  comparative  cheap¬ 
ness  of  wheat  has  led  investigators  to  the 
hitherto  unsuspected  discovery  that  white 
wheat  will  displace  yellow  corn  in  the 
feed  bin  in  an  astonishingly  large  measure 
without  detriment  to  the  fowls.  Neces¬ 
sity  sometimes  reveals  scientific  secrets 
that  free  choice  hid.  It  is  the  mother  of 
more  things  than  invention. 

Oats  have  always  been  the  Cinderella 
of  the  three  grain  sisters,  because  of 
their  heavy  covering  of  the  meat  within. 
This  fibrous  covering  diminishes  palata- 
bility  and  increases  bulk.  To  overcome 
the  former,  while  further  increasing  the 
latter,  the  practice  of  “sprouting”  has 
been  devised  and  made  popular.  Soaking 
the  oats  and  allowing  them  to  start 
growth  in  a  warm  place  lias  deceived  hens 
into  thinking  that  they  were  being  offer¬ 
ed  tender  new  grass  and  put  a  Spring¬ 
time  feeling  into  their  outlook  over  a 
still  white  landscape.  This  has  helped 
the  market  for  oats,  and  has  enabled  the 
poultrykeeper  to  feed  greens  and  groats 
in  one  occupation.  Now,  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  announces  that  trials 
extending  over  three  years  reveal  the  fact 
that  one-fifth  part  of  the  corn  in  a  ration 
containing  70  per  cent  of  the  latter  (total 
ration,  not  mash  alone)  may  be  replaced 
by  good,  heavy  oats  to  advantage  in  egg 
production  and  without  detriment  in  any 
other  respect.  Barley  may  also  be 
sprouted  if  hens  decline  it  in  untreated 
form;  rye  seems  never  to  have  acquired 
popularity  with  fowls  and  buckwheat  is 
worth  so  much  more  in  pancakes  than  in 
feed  hoppers  that  it  is  seldom  purchased 
for  poultry  food,  though  used  by  farm¬ 
ers  who  raise  it  in  considerable  amounts. 

At  some  period  of  their  evolution  from 
lower  forms  of  life,  hens  must  have  been 
carnivorous,  or  meat  eaters,  and  they 
have  never  forgotten  the  taste.  While 
able  to  live  and  thrive  upon  grain  and 
vegetable  food  alone,  they  produce  much 
better  if  given  a  certain  amount  of  ani¬ 
mal  food.  If  they  get  none,  and  some¬ 
times  if  they  do,  they  eat  each  other  in 
perfect  contentment.  This  use  of  meat 
(Continued  on  Page  502) 


Grandview  Offers 
BIG  DISCOUNT 

T>UY  Grandview  Egg  Basket 
Strain  Chicks  NOW  and  save 
money  on  the  initial  purchase. 
Make  more  money  later  from 
increased  egg  production. 

Get  This  Illustrated 
Book  FREE 

Just  off  the  press — a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  development 
of  these  famous  flocks — with 
egg  records  and  actual  profit  in¬ 
formation.  Get  it  now  before 
buying  your  chicks. 

Grandview  Poultry 
Farm,  Inc. 

Box  RN1  21  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY- 


1 1 1  m  i  New 

Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
1 207  Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


ILEMENSS 

PRICES  REDUCED— ORDER  NOW 
50,600  Electric  Hatched  Chicks  ready  for 
100%  alive  guar,  prompt  delivery:  Blood- 
Tested,  State-Supervised — 100  Leghorns  and 

Barred  Rocks . $12 

Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes . $13 

Jersey  Black  Giants . $18 

Clemens  Utility  Supervised  Chicks 

Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks . $10 

Reds,  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes . $11 

Heavy  Mixed.  $10 — 100;  Assorted,  $9 — 100 
Custom  Hatching,  3c.  Brooded  Chicks  I 
week  old,  $14 — 100;  2  weeks,  $18 — 100. 

Write  for  Prices  on  Larger  Lots 

Clemens  Creameries'  Hatchery 

Dept.  R,  Harleysvllle,  Pa. 


(  THEY  PAY/ 

Poultrymen  and  ivomen  from  every 
section  of  the  world  are  saying 
Write  for  free  book,  “THEY 


so.  _ _ _ _ , 

PAY.”  It  will  pay  you  to  read  it 
no  matter  liow  many  or  how  few 
chicks  or  eggs  you  expect  to  have,  buy 
or  sell  this  year.  Write  today  to 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  R,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


JkluA  You  will  be  pleased  with  our  pure-bred 
selected  cliicks  from  liigli  producing 
stock. 

SPECIAL  REDUCED  PRICES 

LOWEST  IN  YEARS 

Write  for  prices  and  literature.  Chicks  this 
year  are  a  good  investment. 

New  Washington  Hatchery,  Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

S.  C?«e  $455°0  $18°o°0 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  ?5.1o  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  4.00  6  00 

500  lots,  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots.  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa! 

JUNIATA  CHIX  (May  Prices)  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns . $8  $70 

Everlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns. ...  8  70 

Owens  Strain  R.  I.  Reds.  8  7ft 

Crf-tis?*.,.  Bas°m’S  Barred  Rocks . !”‘  a  7ft 

Heavy  Mixeci  .  .  7  6ft 

Assorted  or  Broiler  Chicks..!!.”  6  50 

Write  for  prices  on  started  chicks.  Postage  paid  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Stricklers  Large  English  S.  C.  White 

I  peril  nr  nc  H°ney-making  prolific  layers 
LiGguuiua  at  money-saving  prices.  Pedi¬ 
greed  R.  O  P.  matings.  Electric-hatched, 
Extra  Quality  Baby  Chicks.  Flee  Catalog. 

_  Leonard  F.  Slrlckler.  Box  R,  Sheridan,  Pa. 

LONG’S  1VIUTE  LEGHORNS 

GENUINE  BARRON  STRAIN — Our  4  to  7- 

!■ .  b,lrd?o0f  e')ci'  l‘'nt  ]avl>>S  quality  used  for  breeders. 
Chicks  $8  and  $10  per  100.  Catalog 

Turkey  Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Dr.  Romig’s  £S%Chicks 

White  or  Barred  Rocks  .  tin  no _ inn 

White  Wyandottes  . !!!!!!!!  I  o!o0 _ 100 

Heavy  mixed. .  $8.00—100  ;  White  Leghorns!  .  $8.00— 10ft 
'Vri‘e  f^'lS“"r  !ow  discounts  on  orders  of  400  and  up. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.  offers  ^Sea,M 

egg  cases  packed  complete  with  11-cup  flats,  10  fibers 
and  equipped  with  good  cover.  Cases  we  sell  are  packed 
as  required  by  American  RR.  Express  Co.  and  other 
Carriers.  If  cases  not  as  represented,  do  not  pav  us. 
Address— Box  No.  29,  High  Bridge  Station,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  A  M  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  CHlA 

Book  your  order  now  for  April  and  May  chicks. 

$8.00  Por  100  $37.50-500  $70-1000 

100?.  prepaid — safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes.  $12;  Reds,  White  and  Barred  Bocks, 
SIO.OO;  White  Leghorns,  S8.00;  Assorted,  $8.00. 
J4c  less  m  500  lots.  I  guarantee  vour  satisfaction 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY,  MILLERS BURG,  PA. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  9,  1931. 


MILK 

April:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat.  301  -210-mile  zone,  $2.70 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.41 ;  2B,  $1.66  ; 
2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream),  $1.41; 
Class  3,  $1.30. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c-  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .  $0.2S%  @$0.29 

.28 


Firsts  88  to  91  score  . 

.27  @ 

.27% 

Seconds  . 

.20  # 

•20% 

Lower  grades . 

.25  @ 

.25% 

Ladles  . 

.21  @ 

.24 

Packing  stock . 

,13  @ 

.20% 

Renovated . 

.25  # 

.25  % 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.31 

Extra  fancy  . 

.30 

Firsts  . 

.28  @ 

•29% 

Seconds  . 

.20  # 

•27% 

Centralized  . 

.241/2  @ 

•27% 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

S0.21  (n  S0.°2% 

Fresh,  specials . 

.15%  @ 

.16“ 

Fancy  . 

.14%  @ 

.15 

Wisconsin — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

.18  # 

.19 

Fresh  . 

.15%  @ 

.10% 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  ... 

.15%  # 

.10 

1930  cured  . 

.18%# 

.19% 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

•15%@ 

.17 

June  . 

.19  @ 

.20 

EGGS 

Nearby  white  fancy  (in- 

eluding  premiums)  . . 

$0.20  #$0.27% 

Extra  . 

.25  @ 

■25% 

Average  extras  . 

.23%# 

.21 

Extra  firsts  . 

.23  @ 

.23% 

Pacific  C oa st  «•••••••• 

.23  @ 

.29 

Mixed  colors  . 

.23%# 

•25% 

Gathered  best . 

.23  # 

.21 

Fair  to  good . 

.18  @ 

.20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Boosters  . . 

I  owls  . . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  average . 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  ... 

Graded  . 

Dark,  doz . 


$0.35#$0.45 

.23# 

.30 

.15# 

.20 

.18# 

.20 

.22# 

.21 

.31# 

.30 

.35# 

.15 

.15# 

.50 

2.50  @ 

3.50 

GBITS 

.20#. 

.10 

.12# 

.13 

.23# 

.20 

.12# 

.15 

.17# 

.25 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Boosters  . . 

Ducks  ................ 

Geese  . 

Babbits,  lb . 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.75@$8.05 

Bulls  .  1.00#  4.25 

Cows  .  4.00(5)  5.00 

Calves,  best  . 10.00@11.00 

Common  to  good .  4.00(5}  8.00 

Sheep .  3.00 (a)  4.00 

Lambs  . .  9.50(5)13.50 

Hogs  .  7.50(6}  8.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.12(6}$0.14 

Good  to  choice . 07(6}  .11 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head .  4.00(6}  9.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 16.00(6)18.00 

Bulls  .  9.00(5}  9.25 

Cows  .  9.00#12.00 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . $L75#$3.10 

In  bulk.  ISO  lbs . 3.75(6}  4.00 

Maine,  ISO  lbs .  3.60#  4.00 

Idaho,  bu.  box  . . .  2.00#  2.60 

Bermuda,  bbl .  7.00(6}10.50 

Cuba,  bu .  2.00(6}  3.50 

Sweet  potatoes.  Jersey,  bu.  .  1.00(5}  3.50 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 1.50#  2.25 

VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz.  bc-hs . $2.00(6}$4.50 

Beets,  bu . 50 (6  .75 

Cabbage,  ton  . 19.00(5)21.00 

Carrots,  bu . 50(6}  .75 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50(6}  2.00 

Celery,  doz .  1.25(6}  1.75 

Dandelions,  Tex.,  bu . 75(6}  1.00 

Knob  Celery,  100  bc-hs . 8.00(6)12.00 

Eggplants,  bu . 2.50(6}  4.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 5.50(8}  5.75 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.00(8)  4.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  2.00(8)  3.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  3.50#  6.50 

Onions — 

Eastern,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  . .  .S5 (6)  1.15 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.00(8!  1.35 

50-lb.  bag . 55(6}  .75 

Parsnips,  bu . 60#  .75 

Peas,  bu .  1.00#  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  2.25#  7.50 

Radishes,  bu .  1.50#  2.75 

Salsify,  100  behs .  7.00#10.00 

Spinach,  bu . 90#  1.15 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 1.25(8)  1.50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00#  6.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00#  6.00 


dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4.85#$5.50 

Pea  . .  4.85#  5.00 

Bed  kidney  .  9.00#  9.25 


White  kidney  .  6.50#  6.75 

fruits 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $3.00@$8.00 

Greening  .  3.00#  6.50 

Baldwin  .  3.00#  6.00 

Spy  .  3.00#  7.00 

Borne  .  3.00(8}  6.50 

Pears,  bu .  1.00#  1.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 1.00#  7.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 10#  .30 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$27.00@28.00 

No.  2  . 25.00@20.00 

No.  3  . 22.00 #23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@29.00 

Straw,  rye  . 15.00@16.00 

Oat  and  wheat .  13.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.96 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 76% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 41 

Pye . 57 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb . $0.36@$0.37 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .18 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt.  . .  .25 

20  per  cent .  .16 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 35  @  .40 

Gathered . 30#  .32 

Turkeys,  lb . 40 #  .55 

Chickens  . 35#  .45 

Ducklings  . 35#  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30#  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 35#  .50 

Potatoes,  peck . 30#  .35 

Lettuce,  head . . . 05#  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03#  .04 

String  beans,  lb . 20#  .30 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Important  changes  on  the  Boston  Produce 
Market  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  increased 
inactivity  on  apples  and  squash,  firmness  on  po¬ 
tatoes.  and  a  good  demand  on  moderate  offerings 
of  California  asparagus.  The  egg  and  wool 
markets  continued  inactive  at  generally  un¬ 
changed  prices. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  Baldwins,  ord.,  75c  to  $1.50;  poorer 
oOc;  Baldwins,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $11;  large  extra 
fancy,  few  sales,  $2.10  to  $2.25;  McIntosh,  ord., 
$1  to  $2;  best,  few  sales,  mostly  $2.50  to  $3.50; 
various  odd  varieties,  ord.,  50c  to  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box;  Baldwins,  Me.,  unclassified,  $2.50  to  $3.50 
bbl.;  N.  II.,  A  grade.  $4.50  to  $5:  Me.,  Spys, 
A  grade,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  poorer,  $2.50  bbl. 

Asparagus.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 

o-'L  cLts"  very  )afge.  $3.50  to  $4;  large, 
$3.1o  to  $3.i5;  small  to  medium,  $2.75  to  $3.25 
doz.  bchs. 

Beets.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  35  to  OOc  bu.  box;  Tex.,  crts., 
bchd  ,  $2  to  $2.25;  best,  greens,  native,  75c  to 
$1.2o  box. 

Cabbage.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish,  ord.,  few  sales,  25  to  40c  std.  bu. 
box;  N.  Y.,  Danish,  few  sales,  75  to  90c  100-lb. 
sacks;  Fla.,  1%-bu.  hpr.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Tex., 
crts..  best,  $2;  poorer  lower;  Fla.,  Savoy,  most¬ 
ly  $1.15  1%-bu.  hpr. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  40  to  05c;  few  75c  std.  bu.  box- 
Tex.,  and  Calif.,  bchd,  fair,  $2  to  $2.50;  few 
$2.75;  poorer  lower  ert. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  increasing,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  50  to  00  cukes,  mostly  $7  to  $7.50; 
poorer  low  as  $4  std.  bu.  box;  24  cukes,  $2.50 
to  $3.25  carton. 

Cranberries.- — Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.  Howes,  best,  $4  to  $5; 
poorer  lower  *4 -bbl.  crt. 

Dandelions. — Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  sash,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu. 
box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  IS  heads,  h.h.,  00  to  OOc  std.  bu.  box; 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $3  to  $3.75; 
poorer  low  as  $1.50  crt.;  Ariz.,  $2  to  $3;  few 
fancy  high  as  $4.50  ert. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  and  N.  Y„  75c  to  $1;  few,  $1.10;  Pa.,  50 
to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Mich.,  best,  70  to 
75c;  poorer,  50c  50  lbs.;  N.  Y..  mostly  ord.,  and 
wasty.  75c  to  $1  100  lbs.;  Chile,  50  lbs.,  $3 
to  $3.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine.  100  lbs.,  best,  $1.00  to  $2;  P.  E.  I.,  Mts., 
best,  $2.35  to  $2.50  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good;  40 
to  50  bchs.,  native  h.li..  ord.,  $2  to  $2.50; 
fancy,  $2.75  to  $3;  few.  $3.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  h.h.,  0  to  10c;  few,  11c  lb.; 
Calif.,  outdoor,  mostly,  $1.50  40-lb.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Tex.,  best,  OOc  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt.  Va.,  poor, 
15  to  25c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
poor.  Native  blue  and  green  Hubbard  mostly, 
00  to  85c  bbl.;  small  lots,  %  to  lc  lb.;  $15  to 
$20;  few  lower  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Quality  only  fair.  Florida  poor,  $1  to  $2 
6-bskt.  crt.;  Mex.,  lugs.  good.  $3.50  to  $4. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  purple  tops,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu. 
box;  P.  E.  I.,  rutabaga,  mostly,  75c  to  $1  50- 
lb.  sack. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavy,  mostly  lower  grades, 
demand  poor  except  on  best;  No.  1  Timothy, 
$20.50;  eastern,  $18  to  $23.75;  clover  mixed, 
red,  $24.50  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
29c;  firsts,  27  to  28 % c ;  seconds,  25%  to  26 % c 
lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  25c:  white  extras,  23  to  24c; 
fresh  eastern.  24c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderately  light, 
demand  fair.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs..  26c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.,  24  to  26c;  natives,  20  to  27c;  stags.  4  to 
5  lbs.,  21  to  23c;  broilers,  few  sales,  35  to  42c: 
roosters,  20c  lb.  Live  fowl,  firm,  25  to  27c; 
Leghorns,  23  to  24c ;  chickens,  28  to  30c; 
roosters,  15  to  17c  lb. 

Cheese.— Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held, 
22  to  23c:  fresh,  16%  to  17%c;  western  held, 
21%  to  22% c:  fresh,  10  to  10%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  pea.  $5.50  to 
$0;  Calif.,  small  white,  $5  to  $6;  Yellow  Eyes, 
$6.75  to  $7.25:  red  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11;  Lima, 
$8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 


Wool. — Market  inactive,  demand  fair. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  28  to  30c; 
clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 

clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 

24c;  clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing,  23 
to  24c;  clothing  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  68  to  70c; 
clothing,  55  to  58c;  %  blood,  combing,  57  to 

OOc;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing,  42 

to  40c;  clothing,  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing, 

37  to  41c;  clothing,  35  to  37c;  Terr,  fine,  65 

to  6Se;  clothing,  58  to  60c;  %  blood,  combing, 

58  to  OOc;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 

ing,  49  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  Vi  blood, 
combing.  42  to  46c;  clothing,  37  to  40c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  about 
steady,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales,  $7  to  $7.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  light,  vealers  in 
moderate  supply,  cows  and  bulls  steady,  veal¬ 
ers  $1  to  $1.50  higher,  demand  only  fair  for 
all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $6; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $2.50  to  $5. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $11; 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Sheep. — None  offered. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  rather  light;  market 
mostly  steady  with  a  week  ago,  demand  slow. 
Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130;  good,  $75  to  $110; 
medium,  $50  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Agriculture.) 

Potato  haulings  from  country  shipping  points 
were  lighter  during  the  past  week,  because  of 
unsatisfactory  road  conditions.  Muddy  roads  in 
Maine  and  Idaho,  the  largest  shipping  area3 
at  present,  interfered  seriously  with  the  move¬ 
ment  from  storage  houses.  The  result  of  lighter 
shipments  was  a  firm  market  at  Philadelphia 
and  other  eastern  markets.  Maine  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  sold  at  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  100-lb.  sack, 
with  some  marks  higher.  Idaho  Russet  Bur- 
hanks,  with  baking  stock  remaining  in,  brought 
$2.35  to  $2.50  per  100  lbs.  Pennsylvania  Round 
Whites  were  mostly  of  ordinary  quality  and 
moved  very  slowly  at  $1.50  to  $1.65  per  100 
lbs.  Sweet  potatoes  were  dull  at  Philadelphia, 
in  spite  of  lighter  receipts.  New  Jersey  yel¬ 
lows  in  hampers  moved  at  $2  to  $2.25,  which 
is  about  25c  lower  than  a  week  ago.  Some  real 
fancy  reds  in  hampers  continued  firm  at  $3. 
Maryland  and  Delaware  offerings  were  steady 
at  $1.75  to  $2.  North  Carolina  shipped  in  some 
Porto  Ricans,  but  they  arrived  in  rather  poor 
condition  and  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25  a  hamper. 
Virginia  white  yams  were  slow  at  $1  to  $1.15, 
with  some  at  $1.25  a  hamper.  Supplies  of 
onions  were  light,  but  the  market  was  dull,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  light  demand.  Shipments  for  the 
week  averaged  about  65  ears  daily.  No  receipts 
have  as  yet  been  reported  from  Texas,  but  the 
season  is  about  ready  to  get  under  way.  Sacks 
of  100  lbs.  of  yellow  onions  from  various  States 
brought  $1  to  $1.25,  with  poorer  stock  as  low 
as  50c.  Some  Colorado  Valencias  brought  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  50-lb.  sack.  The  cabbage  season 
is  about  over  in  the  Northern  States,  with  ship¬ 
ments  from  New  York  State  down  to  about  12 
per  day.  The  market  for  old  stock  was  dull  at 
Philadelphia  and  most  sales  of  bulk  were  made 
at  $13  to  $18  per  ton,  depending  on  the  quality 
and  condition.  New  cabbage  from  Texas  was 
stronger,  with  quality  improving.  Texas  offer¬ 
ings  of  cabbage  in  lettuce  crates  brought  $1.85 
to  $2,  while  Florida  stock  was  steady  at  75c  to 
$1.25  per  half-barrel  hamper.  Asparagus  re¬ 
ceipts  were  heavy  from  California,  and  the 
market  was  weak.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
offerings  were  also  dull.  Best  marks  of  large 
to  very  large  green  sold  at  $3.50  to  $4  a  dozen 
bunches,  while  medium  and  small  ranged  from 
$1.75  to  $2.75.  Snap  beans  were  weaker,  with 
Florida  offerings  bringing  $3.50  to  $3.75  for 
flat  Bountifuls.  Wax  was  mostly  $3.50  to 
$4.50,  with  some  at  $5  a  hamper.  Greens  of 
all  kinds  moved  fairly  well,  but  root  crops,  in¬ 
cluding  new  beets  and  carrots*  were  slow.  Let¬ 
tuce  was  weaker  for  western  stock,  and  barely 
steady  for  Florida  Big  Boston  and  Romaine. 
Rhubarb  was  dull,  and  radishes  moved  rather 
slowly.  The  movement  of  apples  was  much 
lighter.  Shipments  fell  off  in  practically  all 
Eastern  States,  and  most  of  the  stocks  are  now 
originating  in  the  Northwest.  The  market  was 
about  steady  during  the  week,  but  trading  was 
none  too  active  at  Philadelphia.  Prices  of  the 
best  marks  remained  the  same  as  the  week 
previous  but  poorer  apples  were  slightly  lower, 
some  dealers  finding  it  necessary  to  shade  prices 
in  order  to  move  stocks  on  hand.  The  straw¬ 
berry  market  was  weaker,  as  receipts  were 
quite  heavy  from  Florida. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 


to  27e;  chickens.  32  to  35c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
21c;  capons,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  24  to  26c;  geese, 
16  to  17c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  21  to  26c;  broilers,  38  to  40c; 
old  roosters,  14  to  15c;  stags,  18  to  21c;  ducks, 
23c;  geese,  16c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  un¬ 
classified,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Wealthy.  $1.35  to 
$1.50;  Snow,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Greening,  $1.65  to 
•$1.75 ;  Baldwin,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  Jonathan,  King, 
81.75  to  $2;  McIntosh,  Northern  Spy,  $2  to 
$2.50;  Delicious,  $2.75  to  $3.  Potatoes,  strong¬ 
er;  home-grown,  bu.,  85  to  90c;  150-lb.  bag, 
$2.15  to  $2.50;  Fla.,  bu.  crt.,  $2.40  to  $2.75; 
sweets,  Tenn.,  hamper,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.25;  marrow,  $6.50;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
75  to  85c;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  65c;  Span¬ 
ish,  crate,  $1.40  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Southern,  lug, 
$3  25  to  $5;  honeydews,  S.  A.,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3.50  to  $4;  Fla., 
$3.75  to  $4.50;  pears,  Cal.,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
pineapples,  crate,  $4.50  to  $4.75;  strawberries, 
Fla.,  qt.,  23  to  25c. 

Vegetables.  —  Anise,  Tex.,  crate,  $2.75  to 
$2.85;  artichokes.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.85  to  S3;  as¬ 
paragus.  Cal.,  doz.  bchs.,  $2.50  to  $4;  beans, 
Fla.,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $4  to  $5;  Limas, 
bu.,  hamper,  $6.50;  beets,  bu.,  35  to  45c;  broc¬ 
coli,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  Brussels  sprouts,  Cal., 
drum,  $5  to  $6;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  car- 
r.ots’_  to  50c;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate, 

$1.85  to  $2;  celery,  doz.,  60  to  85c;  cucumbers, 
“-doz.  box,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  eggplant,  Cuba, 
crate,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  endive,  lb.,  30c;  escarole. 
La.,  crate,  75c;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $9;  lettuce, 
10-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.10;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
7o  to  90c;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  80c;  peas.  Cal., 
bu.  hamper,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate, 
$4  to  $7;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  30c;  rhu- 
L';'!rb-  5-lb.  carton,  50  to  60c;  spinach,  Va.,  bu., 
oO  to  75c;  squash,  bu.,  55  to  65c;  tomatoes, 
IJa.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2.10  to  $2.25;  turnips,  bu., 
7oc  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  easy;  new  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.40  to  $1.60;  old,  OOc  to  $1.25;  sugar, 
lb.,  20  to  24c.  j.  \y.  c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt.,  9  to  10c;  cows,  registered,  fresh, 
$200  to  $300;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  choice! 
$100;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  good,  $.80  to  $90; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  medium,  $60  to  $75; 
cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $45  to  $55- 
beef  cows  and  bulls,  $5  to  $9;  veal  calves’ 
milk  fed,  choice,  $16  to  $18;  veal  calves  good 
",ed*u«>-  8*0  to  $14;  hogs,  light,  dressed. 
$9  to  $10;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  22  to  24c- 
chickens  for  roasters,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  eggs,  local’ 
fresh,  doz.,  22c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13  to 
14c;  milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20e; 
milk,  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  l°c* 
cream,  heavy  and  special,  qt„  80c  to  $1;  but¬ 
ter.  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  butter 
creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  but¬ 
ter,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  28  to  29c;  cheese 
Jyho1®  A5-.  36  to  28c;  cheese,  part  skim! 

Ib.,  _2  to  2oc;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c- 
eggs,  local  fresh,  doz.,  27  to  29c;  fowls,  dressed, 
lb.,  32  to  35c;  chickens,  roasters,  lb.,  42  to 
45c;  broiler,  lb.,  48  to  50c;  ducks,  lb..  35c; 
apples,  fancy  eating,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  apples, 
cooking,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  mushrooms,  fancy,  lb., 
4oe;  parsnips,  lb.,  4c;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $2.50; 
maple  sugar,  lb.,  48  to  50c.  F.  A.  0. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


asiFIVF  PfllllTRY 


ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SO,  We»t  W ashlngton  Market,  New  York  City 


Ship  Your  Eggs 


Eggs  met  a  fairly  good  demand  during  the 
first  part  of  the  past  week,  because  of  the 
Easter  trade  and  also  because  of  the  Hebrew 
Holidays,  which  also  came  at  this  time.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  needs  of  the  holiday  trade  were 
filled,  the  market  lapsed  into  a  dull  position  and 
prices  were  shaded.  Receipts  for  the  week 
totaled  46,447  cases,  which  is  about  8,000  cases 
less  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  week, 
which  totaled  54,347  cases.  Last  year  during 
the  corresponding  week,  the  total  receipts 
equaled  59.818  cases.  Although  receipts  were 
not  excessive,  the  demand  was  slow  and  the 
market  dull,  and  prices  were  largely  in  the 
buyers’  favor  at  the  close.  Nearby  closely  se¬ 
lected  extras  sold  fairly  well  at  24  to  26%c, 
while  best  marks  of  Pacific  Coasts  brought  27 
to  28%c.  Nearby  extras  moved  slowly  at  23 
to  23 %c,  while  firsts  were  mostly  21  to  22c. 
Mixed  colors  moved  at  20  to  22%e  for  current 
receipts.  Nearby  browns  were  fairly  steady  at 
23  to  24c,  but  Mid-west  browns  were  slow  at 
21  to  22c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  dropped  after  the 
fulfillment  of  the  holiday  demands,  but  trading 
was  light  on  nearly  all  grades  except  fancy. 
Live  fowls  sold  at  25  to  26c  for  Plymouth 
Rocks,  while  Leghorns  were  mostly  21  to  22c, 
and  mixed  colors  23  to  24c  a  lb.  Chickens  met 
a  fairly  good  demand  up  to  the  close  of  the 
week,  but  thereafter  demand  was  very  slow. 
Chickens  were  mostly  31  to  33c,  with  poorer 
stock  lower.  Broilers  continued  to  move  fairly 
well,  and  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  brought  37  to 
38c  a  lb.,  while  Reds  were  34  to  36c. 

Trading  in  the  dressed  poultry  market  has 
been  very  quiet  since  the  holidays.  Offerings 
were  moderate  but  demand  was  slow.  Western 
boxed  fowls,  weighing  4  to  5  lbs.  sold  at  25  to 
26c,  with  smaller  sizes  selling  at  22  to  23e  per 
lb.  Nearby  broilers  met  a  fairly  good  demand 
and  most  sales  were  made  at  47  to  50c  per  lb. 
for  birds  weighing  from  1  to  2  lbs.  Larger  sizes 
were  mostly  40  to  45c.  Chickens  were  dull, 
with  western  arrivals  showing  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  stags,  which  sold  slowly  at  18  to  21c. 
Old  roosters  were  slow,  and  Long  Island  ducks 
met  only  a  limited  demand  at  26c  a  lb.  f.  M.  F. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Butter  prices  are  a  little  easier.  Fancy 
home-grown  potatoes  are  reported  scarce. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  easy; 
creamery,  prints,  32  to  33c;  tubs,  30  to  31c; 
firsts.  27  to  29c;  undergrades.  25c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  longhorn,  18  to  19c;  brick, 
20c:  brick  Swiss,  27e;  limburger,  30c.  Eggs, 
steady;  nearby  fancy,  25  to  20e;  grade  A,  23  to 
26c;  grade  B,  22  to  23c;  nearby  at  mark,  19  to 
22c;  western,  20  to  21c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  24 


R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

and  ALL  LIVE 
POULTRY  WANTED 

Our  quick,  reliable  and  complete  service  to  our 
shippers  in  New  England  lias  gained  for  us 
years  of  outstanding  leadership. 

LICENSED  AND  BONDED  IN  N.  Y.  STATE 
Free  coops,  tags  and  metal  locking  seals.  Scien¬ 
tific  feeding  to  reduce  transit  shrinkages.  Credits 
guaranteed. 

HUGHES  POULTRY  PLANT 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  V.  C. 

THE  OUTLET  for  Live  Poultry 
BROILERS  Our  Specialty 

Our  growth  in  handling  live  poultry  wag  through 
recommendation  from  one  Shipper  to  another.  We  have 
expert  salesmen  which  enables  us  to  get  best  prices 
and  make  prompt  returns  daily.  We  feed  and  water  all 
poultry  thoroughly  before  selling  assuring  good 
weights.  Coops  returned  promptly.  Ship  us  and  be 
guaranteed  satisfaction. 

CHELSEA  LIVE  POULTRY  CO..  Inc, 
West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


<SIIIPPFR3  We  are  wholesale  national  distributors 
dllirruid  of  fruits  and  vegetables, carlots or  less 
nTTrUTinkl  Stencils  and  quotations  free.  Write  t<>. 
Hl  Itmiun  day  to  Buffalo’s  leading  bonded  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  LEON  BROS.  INC.,  Buffalo  N  Y 


Iirr  TITTTTk  More  New  laid  WHITE  and 
Wh  NKMI  KKOWN  EGG8  direct  from 
■  «  U  11GUU  the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is. 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 

AGENTS  At  all  leading  fruit  and  vegetable  shipping 
HiiiiTrn  points.  Write  for  appointment  todav.  Good 
WANIfcU  commission.  LEON  BROS.  Inc.,  Buffalo,  V 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 


This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

j  TBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30lh  St-New  York 


500 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  IS,  1'.k:i 


PLAY  MARBLES 

with  Next  \fears 


EGGS ! 


Next  year's  eggs  are  in  this  year’s  feed  so  don't  shoot  your 
profits  away  now  by  feeding  a  growing  feed  that  has  not 
been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven. 

The  growing  period  is  when  egg  laying  capacity  is  built  — 
it  s  the  time  to  build  big  bodies  that  will  stand  up  under 
continuous  heavy  laying  —  it's  the  time  to  build  for  resistance 
to  disease  and  severe  weather  conditions. 

It  only  takes  eight  pounds  of  Larro  Growing  Mash  to  turn  a 
6  weeks  pullet  into  a  big  profitable  layer.  Just  a  few  cents 
invested  now  in  Larro  Growing  Mash  will  mean  extra  egg 
profits  when  your  birds  start  to  lay. 

Thousands  of  poultrymen  are  changing  to  Larro  Growing 
Mash  this  year  because  they  realize  that  next  year’s  eggs  are 
in  this  year’s  feed — they  are  looking  ahead  to  the  increased 
money  it  will  mean  for  them  next  fall,  winter  and  spring. 

See  your  Larro  dealer  and  start  feeding  Larro  Growing  Mash 
and  Larro  Growing  Grains  —  the  ration  that  will  return  a 
greater  profit  over  feed  cost  than  any  other  ration  you  can 
buy  or  mix. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


'arret 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY— HOGS— DAIRY 


CHICKS 


FROM  FREE  RANGE 
SELECTED  FLOCKS 


Post  paid  in  lots  of  50  100  500  1000 

S.  <  .  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .$4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed.  $7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $8  per  100 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm.  R.  D.  5,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Chicks  £f!iRNs  It 

Delivery  guaranteed  —  Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  Box  50.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks 

and  Heavy  Mixed.  100%  live  delivery.  Post¬ 
paid.  For  low  prices  and  catalog  write 

Jas,  E.  Ulsli,  n«x  It,  Itcaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S 
Quality 
Chicks 


Barred  and  White  ltoclcs . 1  he 

White  Leghorns .  He 

Heavy  Mixed .  He 


100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  O.O. I>. 

Geo,  W.  Paige  Selinsgrove,  Pa 


BITTER  SWEET  FARM 
N  .  H.  REDS 

If  you  want  to  fill  your  brooder  houses  with  chicks 
that  pay  a  profit,  even  at  present  poultry  prices,  try 
our  strain.  100%  tested  (no  reactors),  rugged  N.  H. 
lleds;  5,000  breeders  and  raise  ail  our  own  hatching  eggs. 

We  do  very  little  advertising — the  chicks  once  sold 
in  a  community  advertise  themselves.  We  have  been 
hatching  0,000  to  9,000  chicks  per  week  since  Dec.  1, 
practically  our  whole  output  going  to  old  customers, 
are  all  sold  up  to  April  15,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  lots  from  April  15  on  have  open  dates  each 
week;  hatches  coming  three  times  a  week.  At  these 
prices  you  are  not  paying  for  big  advertising  but  are 
getting  the  Quality  chicks: 

Prices.  $20.00  per  hundred;  $18.00  in  300  lots  or 
more.  After  May,  $17.00  per  hundred:  $15.00  in  300 
lots  or  more.  June  prices,  $13.00  per  hundred;  these 
prices  include  delivery  by  auto  to  your  place  within 
30  miles  on  500  lots  or  more,  or  shipped  parcel  post 
or  express;  state  which  when  ordering. 

Terms.  10%  with  order,  balance  ten  days  before 
delivery  or  shipped  C.O.D.  Write  for  circular.  Order 
direct  from  this  ad.  to  save  time  and  get  the  dates 
you  want. 

R.  E.  Holmes  Stratham,  N.  H. 


rhirkc  ?5-000  WEEKLY  electrically 
vlllliivo  hatched  from  only  first  class  stock 
at  new  reduced  prices.  Wh.  Leghorns,  8c:  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Wh.  W\  andottes  Bi.  Miuorcas.  9c:  Buff  Rocks, 
lie:  Giants.  14c:  Heavy  Mixed,  8c;  Light  Mixed,  7c. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


The  Southeastern  New  York 
Chick  Show 

The  Southern  New  York  Chick  Show, 
sponsored  by  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Orange,  Sullivan,  and  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ties,  to  teach  poultrymen  how  to  judge 
chicks  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  producers  of  high  quality 
chicks,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Lenape,  in 
Liberty,  March  12  and  13.  It  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  spite  of  the  severest  snowstorm 
of  the  Winter.  Raging  continuously  the 
first  day  of  the  show  and  blocking  num¬ 
erous  highways  leading  into  Liberty,  a 
dozen  or  more  entries  and  a  thousand 
people  were  unable  to  attend  the  show 
because  they  could  not  get  through. 

However,  the  entries  this  year,  totaling 
90  and  consisting  of  2,250  chicks,  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  51  entries  consisting  of  1.275 
chicks  put  on  display  last  year.  All  the 
exhibits  were  judged  by  Professor  L.  M. 
Hurd  and  his  associates  of  the  poultry 
department  at  Cornell  University.  Rib¬ 
bons  were  awarded  the  finest  exhibit  in 
each  of  the  three  classes.  In  addition 
two  silver  cups  were  presented  to  the 
winners  of  the  best  display  for  all 
classes  and  for  the  highest  individual 
scoring  exhibit.  Certified  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  and 
Rhode  Island  Red  chicks  constituted  the 
three  classes  of  exhibits.  There  were  also 
on  display  electric  chick  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  incubators,  brooder  stoves,  bat¬ 
tery  brooders,  water  heaters,  and  burglar 
alarms. 

William  Mapes,  of  Middletown,  won 
both  silver  trophies  for  showing  the  finest 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  One  trophy, 
awarded  for  the  exhibit  of  supervised 
White  Leghorn  chicks  with  high  score  of 
95%,  was  given  by  the  Blatchford  Calf 
Meal  Company.  The  other  trophy, 
awarded  for  the  best  display  in  all  the 
classes,  was  offered  by  the  National  Bank 
•of  Liberty.  Eight  entries  were  placed  in 
the  show  by  Mr.  Mapes.  lie  won  first 
five  premiums  and  two  second  premiums, 
having  a  total  score  in  all  of  G54%  and 
an  enviable  average  score  of  93  2/5.  W. 
S.  Van  Duzer  was  runner  up.  He  comes 
from  Sugar  Loaf,  Orange  County;  and 
had  12  exhibits  on  which  lie  was  awarded 
two  first  premiums  and  three  second  pre¬ 
miums.  His  total  score  was  90  3/5. 

EUGENE  W.  CANDII) IF.S. 


Pullorum  Disease 

I  wish  advice  on  my  baby  chicks.  We 
unpacked  355  Barred  Rocks  the  morning 
of  March  8,  dipping  each  mouth  in  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  there  was  potassium  per¬ 
manganate.  We  used  starting  and 
growing  mash.  They  ate  and  drank 
quite  heartily  the  first  day  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  so.  However,  from  about  the 
fourth  day,  there  have  been  drooping  and 
dying  ones  among  them,  until  79  have 
died.  They  will  first  droop  just  a  lit¬ 
tle.  then  on  examination  will  show  a 
little  weakness  about  the  eyes.  Their 
eyes  look  glassy  and  a  little  watery,  the 
chick  stops  eating,  stands  drawn  up,  and 
in  a  few  hours  is  dead.  MRS.  R.  n.  a. 

Virginia. 

Your  description  of  the  trouble  leads 
to  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  these 
chicks  are  suffering  from  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease,  or  what  was  formerly  called  bacil¬ 
lary  white  diarrhoea.  This  disease  is 
usually  acquired  from  the  mother  hen 
through  the  egg,  the  hen  being  a  carrier 
of  the  organisms  causing  it.  It  may 
also  be  acquired  from  contaminated  litter 
or  food  if  chicks  are  exposed  to  such 
sources  of  infection  within  the  first  two 
or  three  days  from  hatching. 

The  disease  usually  shows  itself  with¬ 
in  the  first  three  days  and  causes  the 
greater  part  of  the  deaths  following 
within  two  or  three  weeks.  Surviving 
chicks  may  grow  up  to,  themselves,  be¬ 
come  carriers  of  the  disease  germs. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  trouble  It  is 
to  be  avoided  by  hatching  only  from  dis¬ 
ease-free  hens  and  protecting  the  newly- 
hatelied  chicks  from  contact  with  con¬ 
taminated  bits  of  food,  litter  or  drop¬ 
pings.  The  use  of  litter  of  any  kind 
that  has  been  under  sick  chicks  is  a 
mistake. 

Mature  fowls  that  are  carriers  may  be 
detected  by  a  blood  lest  made  in  a  labora¬ 
tory  equipped  for  that  purpose.  With¬ 
out  such  a  test  showing  freedom  from 
the  disease,  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
that  pullorum  disease  will  not  show  in 
young  chicks  and  reliable  hatcheries  are 
now  guaranteeing  their  breeding  flocks 
to  be  tested  and  found  free  from  infec- 


BABY  MM  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS . $10.00  $47.50  $90 

TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS..  ..  8.00  37.50  70 

LIGHT  MIXED .  7.00  32.50 

HEAVY  MIXED .  8.00  37.50 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  ami  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O.D 


a 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From 
pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in 
3-week-old  chicks.  Free  Catalog 
Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bellefonte.  Pa. 


$2.50 

$4.50 

S  8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.0(1 

Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


With  our  bred-to-lay  foundation  stock. 
High  egg  record  Wyandottes.  Rocks, 
Reds,  Leghorns.  Heavy  &  Light  mixed, 
only  6c  up.  We  send  1,000  chick  size 
$18.00  coal  brooder  EXTRA  with  each 
_  .  500  chicks.  500  size  with  300  chicks. 

Hottest  offer  ever  made.  In  business  for  years.  Service 
after  delivery.  100%  arrival,  postpaid.  Used  incubators 
cheap.  Agents  Wanted.  FREE  catalog  tells  all.  Write 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain .  3  00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . 10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8  oo 

Light  Mixed  . . .  eioo 


%c  less  per  chick  in  .500  lots,  lc  per  chick  in  1.000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Win.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


From  Heavy  Layir 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strai 
S.  G.  W.  Leghorns.... 
S.  O.  Brown  Leghorns  . . 
S.  Rocks  and  Reds  .. 

White  Wyandottes  . 

S.  O.  Buff  Orpingtons... 
Assorted  Light  Breeds... 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds.. 


this  ad.  or 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY 


Dlliclcsa 

g  Free 

Range 

Flocks 

1  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$70.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

3.50 

6.00 

30.00 

55.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

iry  guaranteed. 

Order 

from 

write  for  circular. 

FARM.  Box  25.  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHICKS 

6c  and  Up 

White.  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $S  per  100.  Rocks.  $11. 
Wyandottes,  $13.  Broilers.  X(S. 
-4-page  catalog  free.  21  years 
in  business.  Ilogan  tested. 
100%  delivery. 


JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


j—  NEW  LOW  PRICES  - 

“ NONE  BETTER”— Slate  Certified  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks  . SI  I  per  100 

White  &  Buff  Rocks  . $12  per  100 

White  Wyandottes  &.  R.  I.  Reds  ....$12  per  100 

Black  Giants  . $15  1>er  109 

Special  prices  on  sou  and  moot  at  a  upon  request 
ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  SUMMIT— Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  100 %  delivery  guaranteed. 
SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 
‘"18  A  ears  Hutching  Experience” 

 BOX  L.  K1HGEEY,  MIL 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
(S.  C.  TV  bite  Leghorns,  liens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  Chicks 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  for  my  new 
low  price  list  for  May,  June,  July  chicks. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeitersville,  Pa. 

Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  W.van- 
dottes,  Beds,  Black  Giants,  Ancona-?  ami 
-Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed- 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years'  experience.  We 
use  tli©  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  free  catalog 
R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greeucastle,  Pa. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 

Bd.  Rocks,  Wh.  Rocks,  25  50 

Wh.  Wyans  &  Reds. $2.75  $5.25 
S.  (’.  Wh.  &  Bl.  Leg.  2.25  4.25 
Br.  Leg.  &  Anconas..  2.25  4.25 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.75 

Light  Mixed  .  1.75  3.25  _  _  _ 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
Fir  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penua. 


100 

500 

1000 

10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

8.00 

37.50 

70.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

6.00 

27.50 

50.00 

TAKE  NOTICE 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  25  '  50 

Baron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2. 50  $4.50 

Barred  Box  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50 

Light  Mixed  .  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50 

Free  range.  100% 

THE  RICHFIELD 


150,000  Chicks  for  Remainder 
of  April  and  May  Delivery 
100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.50  $70 
10.00  47.50  90 

7.00  32.50  65 
9.00  42.50  80 

delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
HATCHERY,  Bx  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter  laying 
stock.  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain. 
May  prices,  $8-100:  $70-1.000  (8  to 
<>  week  prices  on  request). 

Holly  wood  LeghornFarm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

paid.  C.O.D.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER 


Barred  Rocks...  19-no 
Heavy  Mixed..  8—100 
100%  arrival.  Postage 
,  Itox  2,  Reaver  Springs.  I’a 


siffl /if/fi  C.  O.  D.  —  100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $9;  Leghorns 
(HI)  K  \  or  Heavy  Mixed, $8;  Light  Mixed,  $7.  ;  Free 
viiivnu  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  #8.00—100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WJI.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pi 


9-  f^HICKS— PULLETS,  Barron  White  Leghorns 
b  only.  BISHOP’S  POULTRf  FARM,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


HATCHING  EGGS,  100— #15.  15—33.50. 
Tile  Apyrtrnplier  Farm,  Huntingdon,  N-  V. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  J1.80.  Broods  10  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $1.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
bolds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  lO  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  "Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  464-A  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


LOW 

PRICES 


NOW! 


Those  with  large 
flocks  of  laying 
pullets  next  fall 
will  make  real 
money  1  Raise 
most  of  your 
— -  '  •  chicks  at  econom¬ 

ical  cost  in  the  Harder  Round  Wood  Brooder  House. 


SAVE  CHICKS 

Popular  ’—describes  the  Harder  Round  Wood  Brooder  House 
which  is  now  in  its  fourth  season.  Many  owners  report  raising 
97%  and  98^  of  their  chicks.  Get  free  circular  that  tells 
why  you  will  save  your  chicks  by  brooding  them  in  this 
house.  Low  prices  now  prevail. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  BR-31,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BETTER 

POULTRY 

HOMES 


Cheaper  and  better  than  home  built.  Built  in  sec¬ 
tions  ready  to  bolt  together.  Circular  free  on  request. 

THAYER  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

28  Winchester  Street,  Keene,  N.  H. 


u!E$.T  god  liver  oil 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
30  GALLONS,  $29.25,  P.O.  B.  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

CONK  IMPORT  COMPANY 
tii{4  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R-  MacKellar's  Sous  Co.,  Mfrs„  PeekskiU,  N.Y. 


^  HUBER’S^ 

8ANITAKY-IIATCIIEII 

CHICKS  ’7W 

NEW  LOW  fl  AND 
PRICES  B  UP 

121  Years  in  Business 

Best  Quality— Exceptional  Service 
Early  Broilers  Will  Bring  Big  Money 

HUBER’S  HATCHERY  FOSTORIA.  O.  1 


ptaKoo^CHICKS 

Increase  Your  Profits 
S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

BURRED  ROCKS 

Big  Healthy  Chicks  from  heavy  laying 
strains.  Low  prices 
Please  write  for  folder — it’s  free 

LAY  WELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5.  Beaver  Spgs.Pa. 


tion.  Many  breedei’s  are  fortunate  in 
never  having  had  trouble  of  this  nature 
upon  their  premises,  but  the  blood  test 
is  the  only  known  way  of  assuring  safety 
where  the  disease  has  once  appeared. 

Pullornm  disease  is  the  greatest  scourge 
of  chicks  under  three  weeks  of  age. 
After  that  time,  coccidiosis  claims  great¬ 
er  numbers.  The  term  white  diarrhoea 
is  somewhat  misleading,  as  the  whitish 
discharge  and  pasting  of  the  fluff  may  be 
slight  or  absent.  An  affected  chick  loses 
its  appetite,  stands  humped  up  and 
drowsy  and,  within  a  few  hours  or  a 
day  or  two  dies.  An  examination  of  the 
internal  organs  is  likely  to  disclose  part 
of  the  yolk  from  the  egg  still  unabsorbed, 
and  the  liver  may  be  streaked  with  red. 
The  only  absolute  proof  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  however,  is  the  finding  of  the 
organisms  under  the  microscope.  When 
these  symptoms  show  within  the  first 
three  or  four  days  from  hatching,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  chicks  die  within 
the  first  two  weeks,  there  is  the  best  of 
reason  for  believing  that  pullornm  dis¬ 
ease  is  present. 

Improper  feeding  or  brooding  condi¬ 
tions  might  bring  about  somewhat  similar 
symptoms  but  are  not  likely  to  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  care  for 
baby  chicks.  I  know  of  no  way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  this  trouble  unless  one  purchases  eggs 
for  hatching  or  baby  chicks  from  flocks 
known  or  guaranteed  to  be  free  from 
pullornm  disease  infection.  m.  b.  d. 

Probable  Roup 

My  floc-k  of  Leghorns  have  a  cold  with 
discharge  from  nose ;  no  deaths  so  far 
or  swellings,  except  for  one  pen  of  old  hens 
which  seem  to  have  a  severe  type,  a  few 
having  swellings  under  the  eyes  and 
patches  (small)  in  throat.  e.  ii.  b. 

Maryland. 

These  hens  doubtless  'have  roup  in  a 
somewhat  mild  form  but  one  that  may 
easily  become  more  severe  and  may  con¬ 
tinue  uncured  in  the  flock  to  break  out 
at  some  future  time  when  conditions  are 
right.  Individual  treatment  is  not  satis¬ 
factory,  though  any  cheesy  patches  within 
the  mouth  or  throat  should  be  removed  by 
a  swab  and  the  places  touched  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine. 

To  irrigate  the  nasal  passages  with 
antiseptic  solutions  and  give  other  treat¬ 
ment  necessary  to  destroy  the  germs  of 
the  disease  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
head  where  they  may  hide,  requires  more 
time  and  labor  than  the  value  of  ordinary 
fowls  warrants  besides  being  uncertain 
as  to  results.  An  antiseptic  may  be  put 
into  the  drinking  water  as  some  aid  in 
prevention  of  spread  but  I  know  of 
nothing  that  can  be  so  used  that  can  cure 
roup.  All  affected  birds  should  he  prompt¬ 
ly  removed  from  the  flock  and  the  uten¬ 
sils  and  quarters  should  he  made  and  kept 
in  sanitary  conditions. 

The  manifestations  of  roup  are  likely 
to  subside  with  the  coming  of  warm  dry 
weather,  when  it  will  be  a  good  time  to 
dispose  of  any  birds  that  have  once  been 
sick  and  replace  them  with  those  that 
will  not  be  likely  to  show  a  recurrence 
of  the  1  rouble  when  the  cold,  damp 
weather  of  the  Fall  approaches,  m.  b.  d. 


HERBSTER’S  New  Low  Prices 

500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Boclts  . $10.00  per  100 

K.  I.  Reds  .  10.00  per  100 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns  . . .  8.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  .  16.00  per  100 

Mixed,  $8.00—100;  1.000  lots  lc  less 
Folder  free.  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery 
HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


niAAn  TCOTCn  From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

OLUUU  ”1  Cd  I  LI#  red  Rocks,  $12  per  100;  S.C.  White 
u  g  Of  o  Leghorns,  $10  per  100,  Three  con- 
W  !■  IvIVG  secutive  Years  of  blood  testing 

for  B.W.D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Beilin, Pa. 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deai”  when  lie 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAE  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Ontario  County.  N.  Y. 

The  weather  here  at  present  is  very 
much  like  Spring,  the  snow  has  disap¬ 
peared  very  rapidly.  The  ground  is  so 
dry  it  is  absorbing  all  the  water.  There 
is  very  little  frost  in  the  ground.  The 
wild  geese  are  passing  over,  and  the 
robins  and  graekles  are  here.  Farmers 
are  busy  pressing  hay  and  hauling  ma¬ 
nure.  Timothy  hay  is  about  $14  pressed 
and  second  cutting  Alfalfa  $20.  Wheat  is 
75  cents  per  bushel ;  eggs,  20  cents  a 
dozen.  Some  are  shearing  their  sheep: 
the  prospective  price  is  20  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Grange  work  in  the  County  is  in 
a  very  good  condition.  Several  Juvenile 
Granges  have  been  formed  by  the  county 
deputy  of  Juvenile  work,  Mrs.  Harry 
Marbie.  On  March  25  Canandaigua 
Grange  held  its  25th  anniversary,  the 
Masters  and  wives  of  the  subordinate 
Granges  in  the  county  were  their  guests. 
March  26  the  degree  team  from  Schuyler 
County  put  on  the  third  and  fourth 
degree  to  a  class  of  candidates  in  Hope- 
well  Grange  472.  E.  T.  r. 


The  Bookshelf 

Quail  Breeding  Manual.  This  little 
hook  discusses  very  fully  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  breeding  quail  in  confine¬ 
ment.  It  is  clearly  written  and  freely 
illustrated.  It  is  issued  by  a  foundation 
entitled.  More  Game  Birds  in  America, 
Inc.,  5S0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
which  will  supply  copies  of  the  booklet 
to  interested  persons  without  charge. 
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It  ciluscuj/t  f?eufd 

to  J  tort  them  o~n  thJj 

OATMEAL  FEED 


Any  chick  worth  growing 
is  worth  giving  the  right 
kind  of  a  start.  Future 
production  and  profits 
depend  upon  the 
development  of 
the  bird  during 
the  first  few  weeks 
after  hatching. 

Years  of  experi¬ 
mentation  have 
repeatedly  proved 
the  superior  value 
of  oatmeal  in  chick 


starter.  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter  contains  a  gener¬ 
ous  quantity  of  pure  oat¬ 
meal.  Cod  liver  meal,  cod 
liver  oil,  molasses, 
essential  proteins, 
minerals,  and  se¬ 
lected  grain  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been 
added  to  make  it 
a  complete,  bal¬ 
anced  feed.  See 
your  Quaker  Deal¬ 
er  at  once. 


It’s  real  economy  to  feed  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter  during  the  first  six  weeks  af  ter  chicks  hatch. 
Then  it  will  pay  you  to  continue  their  rapid  growth 
and  development  with  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash. 


QUAKER 

rut- o -rap 

Chick  eft tart&r 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


HUY  QVAKI1R  FEEDS  I.\  STRIPED  SACKS 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Our  260-egg'  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


iiiiiiiiHiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiii 

R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  University. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  with  these  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds. 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order. 

STARTED  CHICKS,  two  to 
three  weeks  old,  priced  to  save 
you  money  in  brooding.  10% 
lower  prices  this  year. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

”  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


»  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■ 


Address 


OSS 

'Jarm 

R.I.RedS 

Trapnested—  Blood-Tested 
Our  Pen  Heads  N.  Y.  Contest 

Our  pen  has  been  leading  all  breeds  at 
New  York  (Long  Island)  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  laying  98%  standard-size  eggs. 

The  chicks  you  get  from  us  carry  the 
same  blood,  the  result  of 

22  Years  of  Pedigreeing 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  prices 
on  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  and 
Pullets. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Sunshine  farm  c  f  Drnc 

lanfordville,  N.Y. 

Pens  in  New  York  State  Egg  Contest— 3rd  place.  Win¬ 
ning  Red  Pen  1929-30— with  highest  Red  Pullet  in  New 
York  State.  We  have  EGG  SIZE,  HIGH  PRODUCTION, 
FREEDOM  FROM  DISEASE.  CHICKS  —  CIRCULAR. 


Pinecrest  Orchards  Strain  Chix — Breeding  Cockerels — Eggs 

N.  Y.  State  Contest  our  pen  placed  9th  in  100  for  Janu¬ 
ary*  No  eggs  set  under  21  ozs.  Blood  “Accredited. ”  Cat¬ 
alog.  WALKER  FARM  Marlboro,  N.  II. 


Ascutney  S.  G.  Red  Chicks  IF WHh r C G ro u ;  >  f  a!  fOur 

own  flock;  Yt.  Certified;  trap-nested;  pedigreed  males 
from  ne\er  broody  liens;  $20  per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 


Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Pedigree  GROTON,  MASS.  Slate  Tested 

Bred  C  f  D  I  PFnC  Ha*ch'nB  Eggs 

BABY  CHICKS  v.  b.  A.  i.  ntl/j  Cockerels 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS  est  State  Supervised 

and  Blood-tested  stock.  Vq,  price  of  former  years. 

Also  LEGHORNS,  REDS  and  ROCKS.  All  State 
Sup.  and  B-T.  at  low  prices  for  quality  chicks. 
/,3  years  in  the  business — Circular 

o,  C.  R.  HOFF  Lock  Box  115  Neshanlc.  N.  J. 


Dependable  quality  chicks  are  sure  money-mak 
ers.  “Pride  o’ Niagara”  chicks  are  dependable 
Every  chick  is  sold  under  positive 


Guarantee  to  Live  7  Days 

Pull  refunds  for  losses  promptly  made  in  CASH. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested.  Back  of  each  chick  is 
years  of  good  breeding  for  vigor,  livability,  rapid 
growth  and  high  egg  production,  with  freedom 
from  disease.  Leghorns,  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Catalog  gives  full  details  and  valuable  poultry 
information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Ransomville,  N.Y. 

Send  FREE  CATALOG.  May  want . chicks. 


Name 


Address 


#lti  IDicfearb  Jfarm 


“More  Money 
With  Rocks” 


LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 

Consecutive  winners  at 
Storrs  with  records  of 
1929,  2,724;  1930,  2,646. 

High  Bird,  325  official. 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D.  Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MASSACHUSETTS  7  ROBT  C.  COBB 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MASS. 
T.ed  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
in  1930;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

"The  Invincible  Rocks  of 
New  England’’ 


CERTIFIED 

ism 

BREEDERS 


IMS. 


Don’t  Experiment! 
e  Quality 
Buy! 

Brookside  chicks  come  to 
you  from  properly  bred 
healthy  flocks,  they  are  in¬ 
cubated  under  the  latest 
and  best  hatching  methods  and  every  chick  that 
leaves  our  place  has  been  carefully  inspected.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  our  low  prices:  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  II  52.50  100.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  6.25  12  57.50  110.00 

Assorted  for  broilers  ....  5.00  9  45-00  87.50 

We  have  weekly  hatches  and  ship  by  prepaid 
parcels  post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  send  for  catalog.  Visit  our  farm  and 
hatchery.  Nothing  can  prove  the  quality  of  our 
chicks  so  quickly  as  to  raise  them.  Try  them. 
PULLETS: — 3,000-12  weeks  old.  ready  in  May — 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $1.00  ea.  Bd  Rocks  $1.10  ea. 
R.  I.  Reds,  $1.15  ea. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeant*ville,  N.  J. 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

I  Trap  nested  since  1916. 
I  Contest  Records  to  be 
'  proud  of 

FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 
Nova  Scotia  customer 
reports  204  average  from  300  birds  of  our 
a nA.iii,,  one  Circular  No.  2. 


MASSACHUSETTS , 
CERTIFIED 

mm 

BREEDERS 

ms®. 


stock.  Another,  208. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

1928  Pen  Storrs  2969  Eggs  51  Weeks 

1928  Pen  Storrs  3014  Eggs  365  Days 

1929  Pen  Storrs  2914  Eggs  51  Weeks 

1929  Pen  Storrs  2968  Eggs  365  Days 

Hens  up  to  342  Eggs  365  Days 
Our  interesting  Circular  is  FREE 


J,,  GEORGE  LOWRY  POULTRY  FARM. Ac  west  williwgton.  conn. 


Mm 


REDUCED 
CHICK  PRICES 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . 8o 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  Reds,  White  and  Col. 
Wyan.,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons  . 9c 

5%  discount  in  lots  of  500  or  over.  Send  for  free 
catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Bss  D  V  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  im- 

D  I  ported  direct  from  England. 
f*.  ^  |  ^  | f  O  Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
w  n  I  W  s\  w  White  Rocks,  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


—Quality  Chicks — 
— Heavy  Type— 
-Production  Bred- 
R.O.P.  Males.  ZELLER'S  LEGHORN  FARM,  It.,1,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


Zeller’s  Leghorns 


Tiii/’l/C  s  r  ’\v{  V!  rVm  If  N s“lHO  katehlng  eggs 

InlGKS  u.iui'iVs  Write  tor  p‘ioes 

C.  0.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 

ARRED  ROCK  EGGS  for  Hatching,  blood  tested  flock, 
100-S5,  360-S15.  A.  J.  DAY,  R.  8.  Auburn,  New  York 


B 


BUY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DIRECT  from  SPECIALTY  BREEDERS 


Our  stock  has  been  bred  on  our  own  farms  for 
nearly  twenty  years  to  produce  large  white 
eggs  in  profitable  numbers.  Write  for  FREE 
Folder  explaining  our  breeding  methods  and 
Refund  Guarantee. 

LORD  FARMS  METHUEN,  MASS, 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 


R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 

“The  StrainBred  forLarge,  Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always" 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2,527  eggs.  We  have  361  breeding  hens  with  Official 
records,  200  to  335  eggs,  several  275  to  299  egg  hens,  dam 
and  granddam,  all  laying  27  to  30  ounce  eggs.  New  low 
prices  on  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  and  started  pullets. 
Wr.te  us  today.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  That  LLvvE 

367  pullets  laid  5580  eggs  in  November  1930 
$4.73  PROFITS  PER  DAY 

above  feed  costs  in  low  priced  year.  N.  Y.  State  Super. 
&  Cert.  S.C.W.  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  on  chicks  and  started  chicks  at  farmers’  prices. 

CLAYMORE  FARMS,  R.J. Clark,  R-l,  Ticontlcroga.N.Y. 


ean  Joan  Black  Minorcas  CO 


[uoed.  Joan  Joan  Farm, 


contests.  May  Chicks  re- 

R.  4,  Belmar,  Now  Jersey 


Rations  for  Laying  Hens 

(Continued  from  l5age  498) 

in  the  poultry  ration  lias  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  a  great  industry  de¬ 
voted  to  the  preparation  of  cooked  and 
dried  meat  scraps  found  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  wastes  from  the  packing 
plants.  Meat  scraps  and  bones,  cooked 
under  steam  pressure  and  with  the  fat 
removed  for  other  purposes,  become  meat 
scrap  or  meat  meal,  depending  upon 
whether  ground  after  drying  or  not.  In¬ 
edible  fish  and  wastes  from  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  others  are  utilized  in  much  the 
same  way ;  these  becoming  fishmeal.  Milk 
is  of  equal  value  in  feeding  poultry.  Too 
bulky  and  difficult  of  preservation  in 
liquid  form  for  economical  distribution 
as  poultry  food,  skim-milk  and  butter¬ 
milk  are  either  condensed  to  a  semi-solid 
form  or  entirely  dried  and  made  avail¬ 
able  to  poultrymen  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  So  far  as  the  food  value  of  the 
solids  in  milk  is  concerned,  one  form  of 
milk  is  as  good  as  another,  but  the  semi¬ 
solid  and  wholly  solid  milk  products,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  water 
content,  are  more  valuable,  bulk  for  bulk, 
than  liquid  milk.  They  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  practically  of  equal  value  to  high- 
grade  meat  scrap,  one  being  replaceable 
by  the  other.  The  dried  milk  products 
are  more  expensive  than  meat  scrap,  but, 
in  raising  young  chicks,  if  liquid  milk  is 
not  fed,  a  part  of  the  animal  food  ration 
in  dried  or  semi-solid  milk  is  preferred 
to  all  meat. 

liens  like  grass  and  other  green  things, 
particularly  those  just  coming  up  in  the 
garden.  The  green  coloring  matter  is 
supposed  to  contain  the  vital  element  that 
makes  green  stuff  almost  indispensable  in 
a  scientific  poultry  ration,  hence  white 
vegetables  are  not  green.  Apples,  pota¬ 
toes,  turnips  and  the  like  are  all  valuable 
as  part  of  the  poultry  ration,  but  even 
giving  the  hens  green  glass  spectacles 
would  not  put  the  vitamins  into  them 
that  are  found  in  the  outer  green  leaves 
of  cabbage,  green  clover  (fresh  or  green 
dried),  tender  lawn  clippings  and  other 
growths  that  hens  like  and  that  remind 
them  of  balmy  days  with'  downy  broods  in 
the  flower  beds.  Succulence — a  word  not 
quite  so  common  and  therefore  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  juiciness  —  makes  vegetables 
that  are  not  green  valuable  in  poultry 
feeding,  much  as  an  apple  contributes  to 
the  joy  of  living  in  the  human  family. 
Juicy  vegetables  may  be  fed  in  any 
amounts  that  the  hens  like,  after  they 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  them  in 
their  ration  as  not  to  neglect  other  need¬ 
ed  foods  for  the  more  palatable  things. 

More  plain  and  fancy  “bosh”  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  promulgated  with  regard  to  the 
part  played  by  minerals  in  animal  nutri¬ 
tion  than  in  respect  to  any  other  feature 
of  this  science  and  art.  There  is  enough 
known  about  it  to  afford  a  wide  field  for 
exploration  into  the  unknown  and  for  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  those  whose  training  along 
lines  of  animal  physiology  has  necessari¬ 
ly  been  slight.  Minerals  are  a  necessary 
part  of  all  well-balanced  rations  for  man 
and  beast.  Nature  has  recognized  this 
necessity,  and  has  placed  within  the  uni¬ 
versally  used  foods  the  kinds  and  amounts 
of  minerals  needed  by  animal  bodies,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  under  circumstances  of 
depriviation  not  ordinarily  encountered. 
The  grains  fed  hens  contain  minerals 
utilized  in  their  bodies  for  support  and 
egg  production  ;  milk  is  rich  in  them  and 
the  meat  products  fed  and  the  vegetables 
all  share  in  the  contribution  to  this  sup¬ 
ply.  Since  laying  hens  need  an  excep¬ 
tional  amount  of  the  mineral  lime  for 
the  production  of  egg  shells,  however,  this 
needs  to  be  given  in  greater  amounts 
than  the  ordinary  foods  supply.  If  egg- 
production  had  not  been  stimulated  far 
beyond  nature’s  intentions,  an  extra 
amount  of  lime  would  not  be  required, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  hens  will  lay 
a  large  number  of  eggs  without  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  lack  in  materials  for  this  pro¬ 
duction.  liens  have  been  bred  and  fed  to 
utilize  more  lime  than  ordinary  amounts 
of  common  foods  supply ;  therefore  the 
poultryman  gives  lime  in  the  form  of 
oyster  shells,  limestone  grit  or  other  sub¬ 
stances.  The  expensive  oyster  has  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  cheap  lime  in  a  form  which 
liens  like  and  utilize  for  their  needs.  A 
waste  product  of  the  sea  has  become  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  poultry  food  sup¬ 
ply.  M.  B.  D. 


DOtlGLASTON 
MANOR  mSR  FARM 


PULASKI 


NEW  VOfiM 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

PRODUCTION  BRED 


Certified,  Supervised  ¥  T  T  /"**  O 
and  Commercial  vTlluKiiJ 

Every  breeder  blood-tested— 100$  live  delivery 

Write  for  booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

l,ULASKlI>  PG*  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  ot'  large  WHITE  EGGS 

OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100%  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  DE^wY’jREERDs?r* 


LEWIS  PUIfFC 
FARMS  V/nlLlVO 

Our  own  production  bred,  vigorous,  tested  chicks 
at  special  prices.  Write  for  educational  bulletin 
“HOW  TO  HAISE  CHICKS”  and  big  discounts  for 
April  and  May  delivery. 

Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

o/N/N/N  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
O  \J\J\J  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
311  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N  V. 


EWING’S 


ENGLISH 

WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


Are  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  males  from 
259  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS  at  reduced  prices— Guaranteed 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  NEED — 

I  |||f  FDTfQ  LAYING  LEGHORNS 

^  a*  *—  *»•  ■  W  LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Large  birds,  year  round  production.  Second  highest 
pen  laying  over  24  oz.  eggs.  New  York  State  Egg 
Contest.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I..  N.Y. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  During 
Past  18  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistent  high  layers.  Circular— Stoves  35* 
off.  My  book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound  $1 


CHICKS  That  Live,  Lay  and  Pay 

Barred  Books— White  Leghorns— K.  I.  Beds 
1  He  each  500  chicks  9c  each  1000  or  more  8e  each 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY  Milford,  Oil 


BIB gE  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $20. 

M.  L.  PALMER  Alfred  Station,  New  York 


Hampton's  Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

The  Proven  Layers  and  Payers 
For  Delivery  April  13,  20,  27 — 

100— *12.50  500— $60.00  1000— *110.00 

Parcel  post  prepaid — Circular  free 
A.  E.  Hampton  Box  K  Plttstown.N.  .1. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

300-Egg  Breeding 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  23 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
_  guaranteed.  Circular. 

New  low  prices 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  -  -  SODUS.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

ROCKS,  REDS  and  LEGHORNS 
We  specialize  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  o»  a 
breeding  stock  headed  by  pedigreed  male  birds.  Hanson 
strain.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  -!-  Harrington,  Delaware 


|  rui|P  rlnUP  Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
LCTTIO  iMlHHd  heavy  producing  breeders. 
PUIPIZft  blood  tested.  Write  for  special 
I*  I  IV  O  discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


Hi  -  Powered  Leghorn  Chicks 

They  lay  nickles,  not  pennies.  Pedigreed,  blood  tested, 
shell  treated,  superior  eggs.  Large  chicks. 

EGG  &  APPLE  FARM  Route  R  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
l-ee-  SU.NNTSIIIE  l'OULTUY  FAKM,  Frlenddilp,  New  York 


Cedarhurst 


Chicks The  st,ain  of 


proven  layers. 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Form,  Dept.Y,  Rahway,  M.  J. 


I  FfHrtRV  rHIPIfQ  Barron  Strain  S.C.W.  Produced 
LiLUnUHll  vniuvo  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.W.D.  tested.  Our 
circular  on  request.  CLARABEN  COURT  FARM.  ROSLyR,  N.  »• 


rnirifC  r  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $10;  Leghorns, 
VniUlViJ  $8-  Heavy  mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7. 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  I.AUVEIt,  Box  <8,  MeAllstervllle,  Pa 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

Day-Old,  Started,  Big  Type,  Heavy  Layers, 
Large  Eggs,  Disease  free.  Bred  by  us  31  years 
Low  price.  Catalogue  free. 

Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield.  0. 

SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

PR  squabs  selling:  by  millions  to  rich  trade.  Raised  in  1 
month.  Send  2c  stamp  for  postage  on  latest  free  48  p 
book  how  to  breed  and  profit  by  new  fast  sales  method 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

20S  H  Street  Melros®,  Mas*- 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


503 


STOP  C0CGIDI0SIS 
WITH  GORIDENE 

Do  yon  know  liow  to  care  for  poultry’s  most 
dreaded  disease — coccidiosis?  Hundreds  of 
leading  hatcheries  and  poultry  raisers  have 
used  GORIDENE  to  stop  coccidiosis  within 
3  days.  It  is  also  powerful  as  a  preventive. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  CORIDENE, 
write  to — 

GLAND-O-LAC  COMPANY 
4225  Florence  Blvd.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ask  for  Free  Booklet 

Also  manufacturers  of  NO-PIK  (for  canni¬ 
balism  and  toe-picking);  NEOR  (for  roup); 
ENTERIC  CAPSULES  (for  worms). 


BIG  BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


The  Large,  Lay  and  Pay  Kind. 
Our  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed 
males  from  hens  that  produced 
'225  to  270  eggs  in  their  first  lay¬ 
ing  year.  At  our  modern  poultry 
farm,  we  are  trap  nesting  700 
Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorn  Hens  under_  Ohio 
Record  of  Performance  Supervision.  This  is  the 
third  largest  flock  in  Ohio  under  Supervision.  We 
Hatch  8  other  breeds  of  chicks.  Every  breeder 
Blood-tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Can  you 
afford  to  take  a  chance  with  chicks  from  untested 
flocks?  Free  Catalog,  write  for  it  today. 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery.  Route  20  Lancaster,  O. 


Strong  Livable  Chicks 

GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE — 100 JS  B.  W.  D.  Free. 
Pinecrest  and  II.  A.  C.  strains  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  whose 
ancestors  have  been  pedigreed  and  Massachusetts  certi¬ 
fied’.  Individual  hens  have  laid  up  to  30#  eggs  in  365 
days.  Beautiful  Rhode  Island  Red  color.  Only  large 
eggs  set.  Many  customers  report  raising  every  chick 
purchased.  A  oustomer  reports  good  profit  from;  his 
pullets  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  he  has  received  for 
eggs  this  year.  Prices  per  100;  April  24,  $18.00;  May  4, 
II,  $16.00.  Lower  prices  for  300  or  more; also  for  later  de¬ 
livery.  Ask  for  interesting  free  circular  and  guarantee. 
CLARENCE  E. COLBY,  18  Blaine  Ave.,Worcester,  Mass. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $8  per  lOO. 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

J.  8.  81’AIIE  Poultry  Farm,  M  cAlietervIlle,  Pa* 

acme  quality  chicks — 

UC  BARRED  ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS. 
Certified  Br.  Rocks  &  Leg’s,  12c;  Blood  Tested 
Br  Rocks  &  Leg’s.  15c.  Selected  stock.  100%  del.  gtd. 
WY-HAR  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Denton,  Md. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  large  size  heavy  production  bred  hens. 

88.00—  tOO  $37.60—500  970.00-1000 

4J.  M.  Sliellenberger  Poultry  Farm  Box  10  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHIX 


HANSON  STRAIN  U/HITE  I  Ff.HORNS  CHICKS 

SINGLE  COMB  HHlIt  LLUflUIWlsJ  ... 

Acknowledged  the  best  laying  strain.  750  Pul-  «  EUU8 
letflock  averaged  209  eggs.  Webster  Koney,  Seneca  Falls,  V.Y. 

Leghorns,  8c;  Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Reds, 
10c;  \V.  Rocks,  12c;  Heavy  Mix.,  8c. 
Light  Mix.,  6'/2C.  All  from  free  range  flocks.  Send 
for  catalog.  The  Monroe  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

r„„r,  Black  Spanish,  Red  Caps,  Butter- 
Haicnma  LGQS  cups,  Cornish  Indian  Gaines,  15- 

50  Dock  Eggs— Wh  Muscovy,  Ruffs,  Black  East  India, 
Pekins,  ll-$2.oO.  BREEDERS’  SUPPLY,  Cobleshill,  New  York 

Pekin  Ducklings  !?.*S*rType* 

Layers.  Well  developed  parent  stock.  Also 
17  varieties  Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  catalog 
Rhca^in  colors.  Golden  Rule  Hatchery,  Boxl*4,  Bucyrus, 0. 

AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I..  NT. 


DUCKLINGS 


nvir’I/I  IlUfC  Mammoth  Pekins,  Runners 

IHL'LIiUliUij  and  Mixed  Lots — Price  List. 

LONG  LAKE  BUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  R.  4,  Trenton,  N.  1. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVH  W  POULTRY  FARM,  llnrker,S.T 

IVIirVY  IWCS-White  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
UultlVLliYUO  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factoryville,  Pa, 

Mammoth  pekin  ducklings,  922  per  100,  small 

lots  26c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 
IDL-i-  D . .  2  DUCKS,  1  DRAKE,  93,  coops  free. 

White  Runners  Roy  Kayt  -  ■  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  vigorous  TIIDKFYC  with  unusual  liv- 
MAMMOTH  BRONZE  I  UH RE  I  O  ability.  Accept¬ 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  and  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders, 
l^lace  your  order  now  and  you  will  be  satisfied  and  con. 
vinced.  CIFRE’S  New  England  Tnrkey  Farm,  Medway,  Mass. 

TUG-  DamIIa  free  from  disease,  7 00  each;  $65 

TYPE  BrOnZe  rOUltSperlOO.  No  less  than  10  sold. 
ARTZDALE  FARM  AVooilstock,  Virginia 

TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Breeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks— prices  reduced. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersville,  Pa. 


B1 


BONZE  Baby  TURKEYS— Hollywood  White  Leahorn  CHICKS 

Catalogue.  Sheckler  Farms,  Nevada,  Ohio 


KHAKI-G &MPBELL  D  UCKSTr,os  *25’  ?airs  • ' " B’ 1 E9au 


teed. 


_ _ _  .  _  60c.  Satisfaction  guaran- 

F.  C.  IVHKWTRL,  lmnerter-Breeder,  MFNERVA,  OHIO 


w 


HITE  HOLLAND  TU  R K EYS— Eggs.  50c;  baby  tur¬ 
keys,  $1  ea.  Gypsey  Camp  Farm,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


Fnnc  *2.50  pep  15.  Also  Brown 
I.yy»  Leghorn  Bantam  Eggs,  $1.00 
CARRY,  Meriden,  Conn; 

JllliAS ANT  and  WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS 

.  for  hatching,  15  $3,  100  $18.  Stuart  Kellogg,  Greene,  N.Y. 


RINGNECK 
PHEASANT  - 

15.  HU88ELL 


Edmonds*  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  \ 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  andkeeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep* 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  $1. 00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,,  New  York  City 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Following 
is  report  for  five  months  ending  March 

31: 

For  March  the  birds  in  the  Storrs  con¬ 
test  came  through  with  3,359  eggs  more 
than  for  February,  albeit  78  less  than 
they  laid  in  March  last  year.  Thus,  the 
total  accrual  for  the  fifth  month  was  21,- 
448  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  69.2  per  cent.. 

During  this  period  Leghorns  laid  at 
the  highest  rate  and  they  were  followed  | 
in  order  by  Australorps  and  Giants,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  and 
lastly  by  White  Wyandottes.  None  of 
the  breeds  have  been  quitters,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
first  five  months  average  production  for 
all  varieties  has  run  to  nearly  63  per 
cent. 

R.  Walter  Bishop’s  pen  of  Barred 
Rocks  from  Connecticut,  set  the  pace  for 
February  with  a  tally  of  225  points.  In 
the  "White  Rock  row  Kalerok  Farm  from 
Massachusetts,  that  won  first  prize  in 
December  and  again  in  January,  has  now 
repeated  for  the  third  successive  time. 
This  pen  has  a  score  of  219  points. 

Ebenwood  Farm’s  pen  of  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  from  Massachusetts,  made  first 
place  in  its  class  with  a  total  of  174 
points.  Among  the  Reds  one  notes  that 
George  B.  Treadwell  from  Massachusetts, 
and  "West  Neck  Farm  from  Long  Island, 
have  tied  with  253  points  each.  The  Bay 
State  pen,  however,  has  been  awarded 
first  prize  because  its  eggs  were  nearer 
standard  size.  The  second  prize  for  the 
month  goes  to  the  Long  Island  pen  which 
actually  laid  larger  eggs  but  fewer  of 
them. 

In  the  Leghorn  list  the  same  two 
breeders  that  won  first  and  second  for 
January  are  likewise  first  and  second 
for  February,  but  in  the  reverse  order. 
Tom  Barron’s  pen  from  England,  gets 
the  blue  ribbon  with  a  total  of  246  points 
and  J.  A.  Hanson  from  Oregon,  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  244,  while  Wene  Chick  Farm 
from  New  Jersey  gets  third  prize  for  the 
month  with  a  total  of  243  points. 

Readers  will  recall  that  the  first  3,000 
eggs  laid  when  the  contest  started  last 
November  were  reported  as  being  14  pei* 
cent  under  standard  size.  These  3.00C 
eggs  that  should  have  weighed  two  ounces 
each  tipped  the  scales  instead  at  rights 
around  5,200  ounces. 

During  the  intervening  five  months. 
These  contest  pullets  have  not  only 
jumped  their  yield  from  3.000  eggs  per 
week  to  5,000,  but  they  have  also  stepped 
up  size  from  14  per  cent  below  to  1  per 
cent  above  the  accepted  standard  of  two 
ounces  per  egg.  Thus,  the  average  in¬ 
crease  in  egg  size  from  these  1,000  pul¬ 
lets,  considering  all  breeds  and  varieties 
in  the  contest,  has  been  precisely  3  per 
cent  per  month.  The  buyer  now  gets 
more  than  his  money’s  worth. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  nine  high 
individuals  for  the  first  five  months : 


Breed 

Hen  No. 

Eggs 

Points 

w: 

liite 

Leghorn 

. .  S10 

139 

145 

R. 

I. 

Red  _ 

. .  540 

138 

142 

R. 

I. 

Red  .... 

. .  403 

131 

142 

R. 

I. 

Red  .... 

. .  413 

134 

138 

Ii. 

I. 

Red  _ 

. .  54a 

134 

137 

R. 

I. 

Red  .... 

. .  401 

136 

137 

R. 

I. 

Red  _ 

141 

136 

R. 

I. 

Red  .... 

. .  415 

128 

136 

R. 

1. 

Red  .... 

. .  400 

127 

135 

1 

The 

leading  pens  to  date 

in  each 

of  the 

principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

Australorps. — Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J., 
1,127  eggs,  1.074  points. 

White  Wyandottes. — Ebenwood  Farm, 
Mass.,  806  eggs,  789  points. 

White  Rocks — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
1,064  eggs,  1.084  points ;  E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  9S2,  952 ;  E.  H.  Rucker,  Iowa, 
947,  925. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
1.115  eggs,  1,068  points ;  R.  Walter 
Bishop,  Conn.,  1,042,  1.025:  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  Pa.,  1.062,  977. 

R.  1.  Reds. — Donald  1.  Goodenough, 
Conn.,  1,264  eggs,  1,284  points;  Globus 
Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  1.269.  1,235; 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn.,  1.239,  1,235; 
Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.,  1.149,  1,149. 

White  Leghorns. — Tom  Barron,  Eng., 
1,185  eggs,  1,231  points;  J.  A.  Hanson, 
Ore.,  1,261.  1,223 ;  Alfred  J.  O'Donovan, 
N.  Y.,  1.235,  1.205;  Mt.  Hope  Farm, 
Mass.,  1.268,  1.191;  Wene  Chick  Farm, 
N.  .T.,  1.133,  1.163. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
40  Australorps  and  Giants,  74.8:  50 
White  Wyandottes,  46.1 ;  130  White 

Rocks,  58.S ;  140  Barred  Rocks,  65.9 ; 
2S0  It.  I.  Reds,  70.1;  360  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  76.1 ;  1,000  average  all  varieties, 
69.2. 


Icebox  Cookies 

I  see  someone  has  asked  for  icebos 
cookies,  so  I  am  sending  them  this  recipe : 

Butter,  %  cup.  Cream  this  with  one 
cup  of  sugar,  and  add  two  well-beaten 
eggs.  One  tablespoon  of  top  milk,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  of  ginger,  a  little  grated  orange 
peel,  %  teaspoon  salt  and  %  teaspoon 
soda.  Add  about  two  cups  of  flour,  or 
enough  to  roll.  Make  as  soft  as  possible. 
Put  on  ice  over  night.  Roll  very  thin, 
cut,  and  bake  till  golden.  Chilling  stiffen: 
the  dough  and  less  flour  may  be  used.  If 
caraway  seeds  are  added  it  makes  a  de¬ 
licious  seed  cooky.  MRS.  s.  E.  B. 


Angus:  “Sandy,  ye  ken  I’m  a  thrifty 
man.  W'hat  would  ye  advise  me  to  tak  to 
the  golden  wedding?”  Sandy  (after  a 
little  thought)  :  “Mon,  I’d  tak  a  goldfish.” 
— Boston  Transcript. 


All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Week  of  April  20  .  $19.00  $19.00  $21.00  $24.00 

Week  of  April  21  .  18.00  18.00  20.00  23.00 

Special  Mating  Clucks  $2.00  per  100  Higher. 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 
We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 
Our  Telephone  is  Wallingford  645-5 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  lor  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Eadio  Broadcast  Each  Thursday  Noon  1 


KERR’S  CHICKS  WIN  PRIZES 

R.  I.  Reds,  first  at  Liberty  and  first  sweepstakes  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Chick 
Shows.  W.  Leghorns,  second  at  Batavia.  B.  Rocks,  third  at  Liberty — 
AGAINST  ALL  COMERS.  Rich  laying  inheritance.  They’ll  be  strong 
laying  pullets  in  early  fall. 

Utility  Chicks 

_  ..-25 

White  Leghorns .  $3.25 

Barred  Rocks. 

R.  I.  Reds . 

White  Rocks  . 

W.  Wyandottes .  4.25 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00 

For  blood  tested  Utility  Chicks  add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

Special  Matings  Chicks 

For  Special  Matings  Chicks  in  any  quantity  add  6c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Matings  Chicks  available  for  all  breeds,  at  6c  per  chick  advance  over 
blood  tested  Utility  Chick  Prices.  .  .  , 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 

Department  J 
Frenchtown,  N.  Jt 
W.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
LOWELL.  MASS. 


For  25 

For  50 

For  100 

For  500 

For  1,000 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

$100.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

KERR  CHICKER1ES,  Inc. 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON.  N. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER,  P;A. 
DANBURY,  CONN. 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


YOU  can’t  afford 

Neither  can  WE 

You  want  to  make  money.  We  want  your  baby 
chicks  Lusiness,  not  only  this  year — but  every  year. 
There  is  only  one  way  we  can  get  your  business 
and  hold  it — send  you  chicks  that  satisfy. 

Oak  Ridge  Farms  baby  chicks  are  bred  to 
satisfy  customers  and  bring  us  repeat  business. 
They  are  descended  from  a  long  line  of  stock  hred 
for  production,  vigor,  and  constitutional  vitality. 


disappointments 

Our  breeding  flocks  have  been  developed  by  years 
of  culling  based  on  our  own  carefully  kept  records. 

Your  copy  of  Oak  Ridge  Farms  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  1931  price  list  now  ready. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  R.  L  Reds 

Oak  Ridge  Farms,  Inc. 

Stuyvesant  New  York 


Rugged  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks  for  Broilers  and  Winter  Layers 

Broiler  raisers  have  made  good  profits  right  through  the  depression.  _ 
Chicks  purchased  now  will  be  ready  for  market  around  July  4th  when  prices, 
are  usually  high.  Pullets  may  be  saved  for  winter  layers. 

Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  April  20th 
Order  from  This  Ad 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1.000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

$105.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120-00 

. .  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

..  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

172.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

Barred  Rocks . $3-25 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Brown  Leghorns .  3.75 

White  Leghorns . 

White  Bocks . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Dept.  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


Prepaid  Delivery — Safe  arrival 
of  full  count  guaranteed 

Send  check  or  money  order — 
today. 

FREE  CATALOG  mailed 
request. 


on 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  ON  SPECIALTY-BRED  STOCK 

WENE  Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  have  been  selected  many  years  for  the  production  of 
larsre.  chalk-white  eggs.  We  originated  the  “Wyan-Roek”  Cross-Bred  strain  for  broilers  and  light 


large,  chalk-white  eggs, 
roasters,  also  the  “Brain-Rock”  strain_f< 
By  Prepaid  Post  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.00 

Wyan-Rocks  -  Bram-Roeks  .  3.00 

Barred  Rocks  -  R.  I.  Reds  . 3.63 

White  Rocks  -  White  Wyandottes  4.3S 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


heavy 

50 

roasters. 

100 

400 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.50 

$41.00 

$100.00 

5.50 

10.50 

41.00 

100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

51.00 

125.00 

8.25 

15.00 

59.00 

145.00 

Dept. 

A 

VINELj 

For  Select  Matings,  Blood- 
Tested,  add  2  l-2c  per  chick. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
and  Prices  on  Special  and 
Super  Matings  Chicks  and 
8-10-week  Pullets. 


NEW  JERSEY 


YY/ITH  a  Chick-Chick  Here  and  a  Quack-Quack  There , 
VV  Chick-Chick ,  Quack-Quack  Everywhere;  we  are  able 

to  fill  Your  Orders  on  Short  Notice! 

In  last  week’s  edition  our  Pure  Tom  Barrons  were  quoted  »t  $8.00  per  100  instead  of  $18.00 
It  was  a  printer’s  mistake. 

c!ta?og°?o  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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I  New  York  State  Farmers 

like  the  Merchants  Mutual 

“MUTUAL”  INSURANCE  always  has  ap- 
pealed  strongly  to  farmers.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  so  many  are  members  of  cooperative 
organizations? 

The  low-cost  high-service  policies  written 
by  the  Merchants  Mutual  have  proved 
especially  attractive  and  favorable.  We  now 
serve  over  70,000  farmer  policyholders.  We 
carry  insurance  on  57  cars  and  trucks  for 
34  Farm  Bureaus.  Our  new  business  writ¬ 
ten  last  year — net  premiums — increased 
46%  over  1929. 

J  The  Merchants  Mutual  is  a  New  V. 

York  State  organization,  with 
home  office  at  Buffalo,  Claims  Ser¬ 
vice  Branches  throughout  the 
State,  and  claims  representatives 
\  from  coast  to  coast.  ( 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  rates  and  exact  savings  on  your  car  and 
track .  Ask  for  Agency  Proposition ,  if  you  think 
you  would  like  to  represent  the  “Merchants.”  You 
may  be  in  a  good  territory  which  is  still  open. 


GET  4  V2%  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  mail  safely, 
conveniently.  This  61  year  old 
Savings  Bank,  under  rigid 
New  York  State  supervision, 
assures  generous  interest  with 
absolute  safety.  New  booklet 
tells  how  compounding  makes 
money  grow.  Explains  simple 
banking  by  mail  plan.  Send 
coupon  for  FREE  copy  today. 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new 
Banking  by  Mail  booklet.  34 

Nome . 

. . 

City  State 


Knocks  Corns 

Corna,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk. play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging:  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


WOOL 


-  BLANKETS  - 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  if  yon  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered.  W  r  i  re  f  o  r  eat  a  1  o  g 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
ljo  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over  cut 
t  >  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  1*4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N-  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


•These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid.  ,  . 

Treasure  Island.  Stevenson;  Child  s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass? 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  Ail  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

mr  FREE  t0  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

4 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

q^le 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK  ▼  ^ 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name  ... 

Address— _ _ - _ _ _ 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  Silent  River 

When  for  me  the  silent  oar, 

Parts  the  silent  river, 

And  I  stand  upon  the  shore 
Of  the  strange  forever, 

Shall  I  miss  the  loved  and  known, 
Shall  I  vainly  seek  mine  own? 

When  for  me  the  silent  oar 
Parts  the  silent  river. 

Can  the  bonds  that  make  us  here, 
Know  ourselves  immortal, 

Drop  away  like  foliage  sere 
At  life's  inner  portal? 

What  is  holiest  here  below 
Must  forever  live  and  grow, 

When  for  us  the  silent  oar 
Parts  the  silent  river. 

He  who  on  our  earthly  path 
Bids  us  help  each  other, 

Who  His  well  beloved  hath 
Made  our  Elder  Brother, 

Will  but  bind  the  bands  of  love 
Closer  when  we  meet  above, 

When  for  us  the  silent  oar 
Parts  the  silent  river. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

Remarking  upon  some  of  the  city  con¬ 
veniences,  one  of  our  friends  observed  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  farm  housekeeper 
hanging  out  the  wash  on  a  pulley  line. 
Usually  the  basket  of  wet  clothes  is  car¬ 
ried  out  laboriously,  and  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  the  things  are  hung  out. 
We  think  that  a  pulley  line  from  the  back 
porch  to  a  convenient  post  or  tree  is  a 
convenience  quite  as  much  needed  on  the 
farm  as  in  the  city.  When  the  ground  is 
.frozen,  icy,  snowy  or  wet,  what  a  saving 
it  would  be  to  stand  on  the  porch,  with 
dry  feet,  and  send  the  wash  sailing  out 
into  sun  and  wind,  without  tramping  out 
over  the  chilling  earth.  Hanging  out  is 
something  that  must  be  done,  even  where 
one  saves  other  labor  with  one  of  the 
wonderful  power  washers.  And  how 
heavy  and  awkward  a  basket  of  wet 
clothes  is,  where  it  must  he  carried  out. 
One  of  our  readers  wrote  us  that  she  did 
not  mind  washing  or  hanging  out,  but 
that  it  “just  about  killed  her”  to  carry 
a  basket  full  of  wet  wash.  The  handy 
man  made  her  a  small  “clothes  truck” — 
a  platform  on  low  broad  wheels  with 
blocks  to  wedge  the  clothes  basket  so  that 
it  cannot  tip  over.  She  puts  it  by  the 
back  door,  loads  the  clothes  into  the  bas¬ 
ket,  and  pushes  the  truck  with  handles 
like  a  baby  carriage.  It  relieves  her  of 
all  the  strain  of  lifting  and  lugging  the 
basket  abour,  and  her  little  truck  is  often 
in  use  to  carry  heavy  or  awkward  things 
between  the  kitchen  and  garden,  barn  or 
henhouse. 

* 

A  delicious  dessert  we  met  recently  is 
orange  charlotte.  Materials  required  are 
one  and  one-third  tablespoon  gelatine, 
one-third  cup  cold  water,  one-third  cup 
boiling  water,  one  cup  sugar,  three  table¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice,  one  cup  orange  juice 
and  pulp,  whites  of  three  eggs,  two  cups 
cream.  Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water,  then 
pour  on  the  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it. 
Strain,  and  add  lemon  juice,  orange  juice 
and  pulp,  and  sugar,  stirring  all  together. 
Chill  by  standing  the  howl  in  a  pan  of 
ice  water.  When  quite  thick  beat  with  a 
wire  spoon  or  whisk  until  frothy.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  very  stiff,  then  add 
to  gelatine  mixture.  Whip  the  cream  un¬ 
til  stiff,  then  fold  into  the  mixture.  Put 
in  sherbet  glasses,  and  chill  in  the  icebox. 
This  quantity  makes  12  portions. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

All  the  large  New  York  department 
stores  have  been  having  special  sales  of 
hand-made  hooked  rugs  from  time  to  time 
for  some  months  past.  Some  are  classed 
as  antiques,  others  as  modern,  but  all  are 
quite  moderate  in  price.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  rugs  come  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Many  are  really  charming  in  their  old- 
fashioned  designs  and  harmonious  sub¬ 
dued  coloring,  while  others  look  to  us 
rather  shabby.  A  collection  of  old  rugs 
seen  recently  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  in¬ 
cluded  thousands.  Prices  began  at  $2.95 
for  rugs  about  2x3  ft. ;  a  lot  21/2x41/2  ft. 
were  $5 ;  3x6  ft.,  $12.50 ;  4x6  ft.  to  5xS 
ft.,  $25.  These  figures  are  about  the  aver¬ 
age  in  the  city  stores,  except  for  rare 
items  of  historic  value.  A  great  many 
women  are  now  making  hooked  rugs  of 
heavy  yarn,  but  this  is  a  modern  fashion, 
and  we  prefer  the  old  ones  made  of  woven 
material  cut  in  strips. 

The  stores  now  offer  utility  cabinets 


that  take  up  little  space,  yet  have  room 
for  storage,  supplementing  the  closets  in 
a  small  home.  We  noticed  one  style  of 
cabinet  with  a  deep  “well”  for  hats,  four 
drawers  for  shoes,  one  for  lingerie,  and 
one  divided  into  compartments  for  12 
pairs  of  stockings.  This  cabinet  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  new  material  that  gives  the 
effect  of  oil  painting  on  canvas,  but 
which  can  be  cleaned  with  a  damp  clorh. 
The  price  of  this  cabinet  was  $12.50.  We 
see  some  covered  with  cretonne,  like  the 
smaller  shoe  cabinets  and  hat  boxes. 

We  see  some  very  smart  new  blouses 
of  white  taffeta — dead  white,  like  the 
china  beads  so  much  worn.  They  have 
short  very  juvenile  sleeves  trimmed  with 
bows,  and  often  have  bows  at  neck  and 
waist.  They  cost  usually  from  $10  to  $12. 

■Cellomat  is  one  of  the  new  shiny 
straws  used  in  millinery  this  Spring.  It 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1)35  —  Exceedingly 
Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  3(i, 
38,  40.  42.  44.  40, 
48  and  50-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
3!l-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


is  designed  in  sizes 
10,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
3(5  requires  3%  yds. 
of  35-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  10. 
18.  20  years,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
V>  yd.  of  27-in.  all- 
over  lace.  Ten  cents. 


887— A  Young  Girl’s 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8. 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  44  J'd. 
of  39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


is  a  “criss-cross”  weave,  very  shiny,  going 
well  with  the  patent  leather  belts,  bags 
and  boutonnieres  now  so  popular. 

A  seven-strand  necklace  of  shiny 
opaque  beads  was  seen  for  $4.95 ;  it  may 
be  obtained  in  red,  yellow,  green  or  white. 
There  are  bangle  bracelets  to  match,  cost¬ 
ing  50  cents.  There  are  many  white  ac¬ 
cessories,  and  these  include  five-strand 
necklaces  of  chalk  white  china  beads,  and 
bracelets  to  match  made  of  several 
strands  of  white  beads.  Lacquer  red.  opa¬ 
line  yellow  and  emerald  green  are  leading 
colors  for  costume  jewelry  and  dress 
accessories. 


California  Cinnamon  Buns 

Beat  well  together  two  eggs,  one  cup 
sugar  and  two  tablespoons  melted  butter ; 
add  one  quart  of  liquid  yeast  and  work 
in  enough  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
When  partly  raised  work  down,  let  rise 
second  time,  then  roll,  spread  with  melted 
butter,  sprinkle  liberally  with  brown 
sugar,  cinnamon  (and  raisins  if  _  pre¬ 
ferred).  Roll  up,  cut  in  l1/*  in.  pieces, 
place  in  well  greased  pans,  brush  over 
with  butter  and  let  rise  till  light.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  25  minutes. 

MARY  G.  BTJHRMAN. 
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Tennessee  Notes 

Well,  I  bad  na  idea  so  many  people 
were  tired  of  the  city  and  wanting  a 
farm !  I’m  about  broken  down,  I  have 
but  little  strength  for  farm  work  myself, 
ours  is  again  a  boyless  home,  and  Thelma 
clamoring  for  a  nurse’s  training  course. 
We  decided  fewer  acres  and  less  hills 
would  be  more  to  our  notion,  and  as  we 
have  no  way  of  going  except  foot-back, 
why  not  advertise?  Well,  we  had  just  a 
little  advertisement  inserted  in  the  daily 
paper.  We  have  been  swamped  with 
letters,  cards  and  cars,  but  the  majority 
wish  to  exchange  city  property,  house  and 
lots,  empty  stores,  vacant  lots  and  poultry 
runs  for  a  farm.  I  figure  we  have  our 
wood,  our  water  when  not  too  dry,  our 
vegetables,  our  meat,  our  chickens,  tur¬ 
keys,  guineas,  eggs  to  eat,  greens  to  pick, 
and,  God  willing,  a  bit  of  wheat,  corn  and 
hay ;  our  broom  corn,  and  I  hope  we  may 
manage  a  sorghum  patch  this  year,  may¬ 
hap  some  melons,  perchance  fruit  and 
berries.  No  water  or  light  fee*,  only  a 
bit  of  coal  oil,  and  what  could  we  do 
with  a  house  and  lot  in  town?  Join  the 
endless  procession  of  the  hungry  and  un¬ 
employed?  The  answer  has  become  pat, 
"No,  we  are  not  interested  in  city  prop¬ 
erty.”  Some  few  of  the  farms  offered  for 
exchange  are  being  investigated.  Even  if 
nothing  comes  of  it,  one  has  met  many 
people  and  learned  perhaps  that  after  all 
we  are  not  in  such  luck  as  we  might  be, 
though  today  with  an  empty  purse  and 
empty  larder.  A  Dominique  hen  that  has 
persisted  in  roosting  in  the  porch  every 
cold  spell  kept  recurring  to  my  mind,  I 
went  to  the  corn  pen  and  called  them  up, 
and  soon  picked  her  out.  She  went  to 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Linton  Pathway. — This  quilt  is  beautiful  made 
in  one  color  and  white.  The  quilt  from  which 
this  pattern  was  made  was  dark  red  and  white. 
Any  colors  could  be  used  or  one  cojild  use 
scraps  of  prints.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 
Send  ordeis  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Illustrated  catalog  of  patchwork  patterns  and 
quilting  designs  with  directions  for  making 
quilting  frame,  price  15  cents. 


the  store  and  came  back  in  a  week's  sup¬ 
ply  of  bas-to-be’s,  so  there  is  usually  a 
way  out  for  us,  though  sometimes  it 
means  parting  with  things  we  would  like 
to  keep.  Eggs  and  butter  are  down 
beyond  Summer  prices;  some  merchants 
have  quit  buying  eggs. 

Today,  February  20,  is  rather  pleasant, 
clouds  banked  as  if  for  snow,  ground  hog 
day  was  fair.  We  have  had  some  snow 
and  au  abundance  of  rain,  and  a  few 
nice  days.  As  usual  for  this  time  of  the 
year  measles,  mumps  and  “flu”  are  prev¬ 
alent,  We  have  had  everything  but  small¬ 
pox,  and  been  vaccinated  against  that. 
Diseases  are  well  scattered  from  the  con¬ 
solidated  schools. 

Rad  news  from  the  youngest  lad  who 
followed  Horace  Greeley's  advice  and 
went  West.  A  fall  tore  the  ligaments 
around  the  elbow,  then  they  discovered 
a  burst  blood  vessel,  and  now  the  flesh 
has  grown  to  the  bone.  Hospital  bills 
have  mounted  up,  and  one  fancies  so 
many  things,  that  maybe  he  will  come 
home  with  an  arm  off.  I  close  my  eyes 
and  try  to  sleep,  and  say  “I  won’t  worry,” 
say  the  23rd  Psalm,  grow  quiet,  and 
presently  sleep. 

February  21. —  Rain  and  clouds  and 
fogs  today  ;  small  grain  making  a  sorry 
growth,  so  many  bare  hard  freezes.  Up 
before  day  to  get  the  high  school  student 
off  to  meet  the  bus,  work  piled  up  and 
little  strength  to  do  it  with.  A  rug  partly 
completed,  some  quilts  that  should  be  fin¬ 
ished.  A  dress  to  make  for  Gladys,  beans 
on  to  cook  for  supper.  Wood  wet  and 
sobby ;  will  make  the  corn  bread  and 
bake  it  in  the  baker  with  some  of  those 
live  hickory  coals.  We  finally  managed 
to  get  a  few  cords  of  Avood.  I  wonder 
what  you  would  think  to  see  a  woman 
helping  saw  and  split  cord  wood?  She 
has  a  sick  husband  and  said  she  would 
rather  work  in  timber  than  in  the  house.  ! 
Nhe  and  her  brother  sawed  14  cuts  off 
before  noon.  She  is  just  a  little  bit  of  a 
Avisp  too.  Their  price  was  $1  per  cord, 
and  they  finished  tAvo  cords  long  before 
night.  With  Avages  $1  per  day  and  work 
scarce  they  seemed  Avell  pleased  with 
their  two  dollars. 

We  have  no  organized  charity  in  the 
country  ;  help  when  Ave  know  the  need  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  A  widow  woman 
with  six  children  lost  her  home  and  con¬ 
tents  through  a  burn-out  in  mid-Winter. 


The  people  got  busy,  and  soon  another 
house  will  be  completed  and  possibly  as 
well  furnished  as  the  first.  Calamities, 
death  and  distress  make  the  Avhole  world 
akin.  One  wonders  why  times  are  so  dis¬ 
tressful.  Many  people  continue  to  spend, 
and  many  cannot  buy.  Have  people  just 
talked  and  thought  hard  times  until  it 
has  become  a  reality?  Yet  nine  cents  per 
dozen  for  eggs  is  no  joke.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Rhubarb  Recipes 

Rhubarb  Pie. — Two  cups  finely  cut 
rhubarb,  1^4  cups  sugar.  tAvo  tablespoons 
bread  flour,  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Mix  ingredients  and  put  in  crust-lined 
deep  pie  tin.  Bake  in  quick  oven.  Cover 
pie  with  meringue  made  from  tAvo  egg 
Avhites  and  four  tablespoons  sugar. 
Brown  in  oven.  Serve  cold. 

Rhubarb  One-crust  Pie. — One  cup 
cooked  rhubarb,  tivo  cups  boiling  water, 
1  y2  cups  sugar,  eight  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch,  %  cup  cold  water,  three  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  *4  teaspoon  grated  lemon 
rind.  Mix  cornstarch  and  cold  AA-ater ;  add 
to  boiling  water  and  cook  15  minutes  in 
double  boiler ;  add  rhubarb,  sugar  and 
butter  and  cook  five  minutes.  Add  grated 
rind  and  pour  into  baked  crusts.  Serve 
cold.  This  is  enough  for  two  pies.  Lemon 
extract  can  be  substituted  for  grated  rind. 

Rhubarb  Betty. — One  quart  rhubarb, 
cups  sugar,  one  quart  bread  crumbs, 
%°cup  melted  butter,  cinnamon,  grated 


orange  or  lemon  rind.  Mix  rhubarb  and 
sugar.  Heat  sloAvly  until  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Cook  until  rhubarb  is  barely  ten¬ 
der.  Mix  crumbs  and  butter.  Put  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  crumbs  and  rhubarb  in  a 
greased  baking  dish,  having  crumbs  on 
both  bottom  and  top.  Sprinkle  each  layer 
of  rhubarb  with  cinnamon  and  grated 
rind.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  30  minutes. 
One-tliird  cup  raisins  added  to  rhubarb 
gives  a  delicious  flavor. 

Rhubarb  Nectar. — Two  pounds  rhu¬ 
barb,  two  cups  water,  %  stick  cinnamon, 
two  lemons,  three  oranges,  %  teaspoon 
ginger,  one  cup  sugar.  Boil  rhubarb, 
wTater,  cinnamon  and  ginger  until  rhu¬ 
barb  is  tender.  Strain  through  cheese¬ 
cloth.  Add  sugar  and  boil  five  minutes. 
When  cold  add  juice  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  Rinds  of  lemon  and  oranges  can 
be  boiled  Avith  rhubarb.  Diluted  Avitk 
cold  Avater  to  taste  this  makes  a  re¬ 
freshing  drink. 

Rhubarb  and  Fig  Charlotte. — One- 
quarter  pound  figs,  two  or  three  cups 
rhubarb  cut  fine.  Cut  figs  in  small  pieces ; 
cover  Avith  Avater  and  cook  10  minutes. 
Add  rhubarb  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Line 
a  baking  dish  with  stale  cake.  Pour  in 
the  rhubarb  and  eoA'er  dish.  Bake  in 
.slow  oven  until  rhubarb  is  done.  Cover 
Avith  meringue  made  Avith  tAvo  egg  Avhites 
and  four  tablespoons  sugar.  Brown 
slightly  in  oven.  Serve  cold.  Meringue 
can  be  omitted.  Then  serve  it  with 
whipped  cream.  mary  redyns. 


Small  Town  Garden  Clubs 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of 
small  towns  that  have  organized  garden 
clubs.  In  our  town  we  have  60  members. 
We  meet  once  a  month,  have  a  program 
which  consists  of  one  or  tivo  papers  on 
practical  gardening,  or  ideas  and  plans 
that  have  worked  out  successfully,  also 
articles  from  reliable  farm  journals, 
which  would  include  care  and  protection 
of  song  birds,  completing  our  program 
Avith  a  musical  number. 

The  dues  are  only  50  cents  a  year, 
which  enables  us  to  help  beautify  the 
municipal  park,  keep  up  the  shrubbery 
around  the  library,  and  help  beautify  the 
grounds  around  the  home  for  aged  women. 
Many  a  modest  home  that  bad  no  floivers 
or  decorations  has  had  an  incentive  to 
improve  its  surroundings  through  these 
interesting  meetings. 

Every  town  should  have  a  garden  club. 

M.  L.  T. 


Old-fashioned  Gingerbread 

One-half  pint  New  Orleans  molasses, 
tivo  cups  sugar,  %  cup  lard,  one  pint 
fresh  buttermilk,  two  teaspoons  soda,  one 
teaspoon  baking  poAvder,  one  teaspoon 
ginger,  about  five  cups  of  flour  to  make 
like  cake  batter.  For  a  change  I  some¬ 
times  add  V2  cup  cocoa  to  above  recipe 
which  makes  delicious  chocolate  ginger¬ 
bread.  MARY  G.  BTJHKMAN. 
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OnLYthe 

MAYTAC 

Gives  You  Such 
Farm  Washing 
Service  as  this 


IP/ 


F-4-31 


FREE 


FOR.  A 


week's  WASHING 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer  for  a  trial 
home  washing.  If  the  Maytag  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t 
keep  it.  Divided  payments  you’ll  never  miss. 

For  homes  with  electric  current,  Maytag 
washers  are  available  with  electric  motor. 


Changes  washday  to  a  pleasant  hour 
or  two. 

One-piece, cast-aluminum  tub,with  hinged 
lid.  Holds  four  gallons  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  washers  —  built  for  life-time  service. 

Counter-sunk  Gyratator,  an  original 
Maytag  method  of  washing  clothes  clean 
without  hand-rubbing  or  boiling  —  saves  the 
clothes. 

Roller  Water  Remover,  with  enclosed,  self-revers¬ 
ing  drain  and  oversize  divided  rolls.  Wrings 
everything  evenly  dry  and  spares  the  buttons. 

Enclosed  Drive — quiet  now,  and  quiet  years 
from  now.  No  oiling,  no  adjustment  necessary. 

GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POWER 

For  homes  without  electric  current,  the  Maytag  is  equipped 
with  the  gasoline  Multi-Motor  —  built  by  Maytag  exclusively 
for  the  Maytag — the  simplest,  most  compact  washer  engine  built. 

CHURN  AND  MEAT  GRINDER  ATTACHMENTS 

Churn  your  butter  and  grind  your  meat,  nuts,  fruits  with 
these  popular  Maytag  time  and  labor-saving  attachments. 
Reasonably  priced  as  extra  equipment. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1 893 

EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 


WUu&> 


TUNE  in — Enjoy  the  Maytag  Radio  Hour  over  N.  B.  C 
Coast  to  Coast  Blue  Network — Every  Monday  9:00  P.  M„ 

E.  S.  T.  —  8:00  C.  S.  T.  —  7:00  M.  T.  —  0:00  P.  C.  T. 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  WASHER  VALUE  BY  EVERY  TEST 


WASHER -TABLE  IRONER 
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I  PUBLISHER’S  DESK 

i  - 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

A  friend  remarked  today  that  there  is 
a  verse  in  Proverbs  which  would  be  very 
appropriate  for  a  motto  for  Publisher's 
Desk.  I  told  him  he  ought  to  write  and 
tell  you  so.  hut  he  asked  me  to  write  in¬ 
stead.  The  verse  is :  “A  prudent  man 
foreseeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himself; 
but  the  simple  pass  on,  and  are  pun¬ 
ished." — Prov.27  :12.  I  think  all  of  us 
might  take  that  verse  more  to  heart  than 
we  do.  a.  b.  M. 

New  York. 

That  verse  might  well  be  committed  to 
memory,  and  oft  repeated  daily.  It  does 
not  literally  mean  that  the  prudent  man 
goes  into  a  hiding  place,  but  he  foresees 
an  evil,  and  by  good  management  avoids 
it. 


I  am  one  of  the  saps  who  got  stung 
for  $1,000  by  Bancshares  and  Listed  Se¬ 
curities  Corporation,  which  went  on  the 
rocks  in  April  last.  I  made  out  a  claim 
but  have  been  unable  to  get  any  informa¬ 
tion  since  from  the  receiver.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  all  the  delay?  I.  E. 

New  York. 

We  find  that  this  investor  became  a 
stockholder  in  the  corporation.  The 
principal  creditors  were  persons  who 
were  buying  Ford  stock  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  They  received  from  the  re¬ 
ceiver  about  30  per  cent  of  the  amounts 
paid  in  after  the  assets  had  been  sold, 
and  the  reports  approved  by  the  court. 
The  stockholders  would  be  entitled  to 
nothing  until  creditors  were  paid  in  full. 
They  would  then  share  in  any  excess. 
As  it  is  creditors  lose  about  70  per  cent 
and  stockholders  lose  all.  The  receiver 
and  his  attorney  courteously  furnished 
complete  information. 

A  national  bank  in  a  near-by  town 
lias  recently  closed  its  doors  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  This  bank  began 
business  07  years  ago,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  most  conservative  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  In  another  near¬ 
by  town  is  a  State  bank  in  which  we 
have  a  savings  account,  also  a  checking 
account.  Will  you  discuss  for  us,  and 
others  in  this  neighborhood,  the  relative 
safety  of  funds  deposited  in  the  above 
two  classes  of  banks,  State  and  national? 

New  York. 

The  strength  of  a  bank  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  source  of  its  charter.  The 
national  banks  are  corporations  orga¬ 
nized  under  United  States  laws.  The 
State  banks  are  organized  under  State 
laws.  The  national  banks  may  issue 
note; — money.  The  State  banks  are  de¬ 
nied  this  privilege  because  of  a  Federal 
tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  notes  if  issued. 
The  State  banks  have  more  liberal 
powers  in  acting  as  trustees  of  estates 
and  in  making  loans  on  real  estate.  They 
also  have  authority  to  act  as  executors  of 
Avills  and  administrators  of  estates.  Both 
national  and  State  banks  receive  de¬ 
posits.  The  safety  of  a  bank  depends  on 
the  amount  of  its  capital  and  surplus 
and  the  integrity  and  ability  of  its  man¬ 
agement.  Sometimes  the  safest  bank  in 
a  community  may  be  a  national  bank,  and 
in  another  community  it  may  be  a  State 
bank.  Considering  the  number  of  them, 
failures  of  national  banks  are  rare,  and 
less  in  proportion  than  State  banks.  For 
the  protection  of  depositors  banks  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  quarterly  statements  of 
their  conditions  and  to  submit  to  regular 
examination  by  national  or  State  inspec¬ 
tors  as  the  case  may  be.  There  have  been 
several  conspicuous  State  bank  failures 
in  New  York  during  the  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
ministration.  One  Superintendent  of 
Banks  was  convicted  for  taking  a  bribe  to 
neglect  examination  of  a  bank  that  later 
failed  with  loss  to  depositors.  Another 
has  been  criticized  for  failure  to  correct 
conditions  that  Avere  known  to  the  Bank¬ 
ing  Department  for  more  than  a  year 
before  the  bank  failed  Avitli  many  millions 
of  deposits,  causing  great  hardship  and 
loss  to  innocent  and  unwarned  depositors. 
Investigation  after  the  bank  closed  re¬ 
vealed  a  misuse  of  the  bank  funds  by  its 
officials  that  was  little  short  of  pillage, 
and  it  Avould  seem  that  a  vigilant  and 
competent  Banking  Department  Avould 
have  promptly  detected  and  stopped  the 
ruinous  practice  before  the  funds  fur¬ 
nished  by  depositors  had  been  illegally 
loaned  and  hopelessly  lost. 


Sometimes  a  bank  or  a  business  gains 
a  merited  reputation  by  conservative  and 
honest  management.  Later  the  manage¬ 
ment  passes  to  others  Avho  inherit  the 
reputation  and  traditions  of  the  past. 
Lured  by  the  modern  temptation  of  big 
and  quick  profits  the  new  regime  specu¬ 
lates  and  takes  big  chances  with  deposit¬ 
ors’  money  and  disaster  follows.  Bank¬ 
ers  as  a  rule  appreciate  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  but  because  of  the  exceptions  it 
is  Avell  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  banker  and  the  standing  of 
the  bank. 


Recently  you  got  a  settlement  for  me, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  services 
I  would  have  lost  $230.  Since  you  ac¬ 
cept  no  pay,  I  am  enclosing  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  a  friend,  and  I  expect  soon  to 
see  some  of  my  neighbors,  and  hope  to 
send  you  their  subscriptions.  h.  b. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  reward  avc  never  refuse  and 
ahvays  appreciate.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  co-operation.  The  strength  of  a  paper 
comes  from  its  subscribers,  and  Avhatever 
poAver  you  put  into  it  Ave  try  our  best 
to  use  for  your  best  and  rightful  inter¬ 
ests.  And  our  friends  generally  do  their 
part. 


Would  you  quote  Subdivision  3  and  4, 
Section  200,  Chapter  229,  Laws  of  1929, 
Surrogates’  Practice  Act  of  the  State 
of  New  York?  r.  e.  l. 

New  York. 

This  may  be  of  quite  general  interest. 
The  section  folloAvs : 

200. — Exemptions  for  benefit  of  fami¬ 
ly:  If  a  person  dies  leaving  a  avUIoav  or 
husband,  or  a  minor  child  or  children,  the 
folloAving  articles  are  not  deemed  assets 
of  his  estate  for  any  purpose  but  must 
be  set  forth  in  the  inventory  of  the  es¬ 
tate  as  property  set  off  to  his  Avidow  (or 
her  husband  in  the  case  of  a  Avoman's  es¬ 
tate),  or  minor  child  or  children:  (1) 
All  housekeeping  utensils,  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  household  furniture,  fuel  and  food, 
and  clothing  of  the  deceased,  in  all  not 
exceeding  in  value  $500.  (2)  The  family 

Bible,  family  pictures  and  school  books, 
used  by  or  in  such  family,  and  books  not 
exceeding  in  value  $50,  which  Avere  kept 
and  used  as  part  of  the  family  library. 
(3)  Domestic  animals  Avitli  their  neces¬ 
sary  food  for  60  days,  not  exceeding  in 
value  $150.  (4)  Money  or  other  personal 
property,  not  exceeding  in  value  $150. 

Such  property  so  set  apart  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  surviving  husband  or  Avife 
or  of  the  minor  children,  if  there  be  no 
surviving  husband  or  Avife.  No  substituted 
alloAvanee  shall  be  made  in  money  or 
other  property  under  Subdivisions  1,  2 
or  3,  if  the  articles  mentioned  therein  do 
not  exist. 


I  own  a  farm  which  is  mortgaged 
and  on  the  farm  is  a  dAvelling-house  that 
1  have  a  chance  to  sell.  Must  I  get  per¬ 
mission  from  the  mortgage  holder,  or  can 
I  sell  Avithout  it,  if  I  give  him  the  money 
to  apply  on  the  mortgage?  What  Avould 
be  the  best?  f.  g. 

Neiv  York. 

The  house  goes  with  the  land.  You 
have  no  right  to  sell  it  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  holder  of  the  mortgage.  The 
safe  Avay  is  to  get  his  consent  in  writing 
and  have  it  in  shape  to  make  it  a  part 
of  the  record. 


Gillman  Sales  Company,  330  Gregory 
Avenue,  Passaic,  N.  .L.  asks  $5  advance 
fee  for  listing  and  advertising  expense  of 
property  offered  for  sale.  The  circulars 
say,  “You  will  be  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
sults.”  We  would  be  surprised,  too,  if  an 
advance  listing  fee  ever  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  property  anywhere.  It  Avould  be 
a  noAV  experience  after  many  years  of 
observation.  It  is  time  enough  to  pay  a 
commission  on  a  sale  after  it  has  been 
made. 

Dr.  Rodney  Madison,  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  Avho  says  he  is  a  descendent  of  the 
family  of  President  .Tames  Madison,  is 
directed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  to  discontinue  advertising  in  connec¬ 
tion  Avitli  the  sale  of  his  magnetic  device 
called  “Vitrona,”  that,  Avhen  applied  to 
the  human  body,  it  will  cure  or  help  cure 
diseases  or  has  “any  curative  or  thera¬ 
peutic  value,  action  or  effect  whatso- 
ever.”  The  Vitrona  consists  of  a  small 
circular  belt  containing  600  turns  of  in¬ 
sulated  copper  Avire  and  covered  with 
leather  or  rubber.  There  is  a  connection 
Avith  a  control  box.  The  box  is  a  mere 
subterfuge  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle.  He  is  also  directed  to  stop  repre¬ 
senting  himself  as  a  graduate  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  and  surgical  school,  that  he  lias  an 
M.  D.  degree,  or  is  a  skilled  physician 
or  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  family 
of  the  late  President  Madison.  It  Avould 
seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
more  about  “Vitrona.” 


MILLIONS  IN  USE 


Ask  your  dealer  for  this  BIGGER 
VALUE  GIVING  Steel  Post 


VALUE 

ORANGE  BANNER  * 

STEEL 

FENCE  POSTS 


The  only  steel  post  built 
like  a  railroad  rail . 


American  Steel  &^X^ire  Company 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

CHICAGO 


This  practical,  economical  Farm  Buzz  Saw 
cuts  email  trees,  branches,  scrap  lumber. 
Engine  DETACHABLE  for  other  purposes. 

Very  handy.  Send  for  Catalog. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

5894  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust  -  resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
423-473  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IIS’ 


fay 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
473  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos 

Cutters 


Hog  Houses  B 


|  Stanchions 
■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


FREE 

BOOKLET 

describing  easier,  cheap¬ 
er,  quicker  method  of  put¬ 
ting  up  hay  sent  to  any  tractor 
owner  who  feeds  20  tons  of  hay  or 
more  per  year.  Write  Feed  Service 
Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N,  Y, 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  serviced ! 


When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn’t  end  the 
transaction.  As  a  purchaser 
you  are  entitled  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  Service  De¬ 
partment —  a  year  or  ten 
years  later.  No  other  Silo 
manufacturer  will  take  this 
interest  in  you. 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Una¬ 
dilla  is  the  best  Silo  buy 
today.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
to  fill  your  Unadilla  and 
feed  from  it  to  get  best  re¬ 
sults.  Catalog  and  Prices 
on  request. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Get  Jim  Brown's 

CUT  PRICES^ 


Money  on  Farm 
and  Poultry  Fence 

Write  for  my  New  CUT  PRICE  Catalog 
and  learn  all  about  my  COPPER  STEEL  Fencing 
— a  NEW  kind  of  fencing  that  lasts  TWICE  as 
long  and  saves  HALF  your  fence  money. 

My  prices  are  lowest  in  15  years, 

I  Pay  Freight  Charges 

My  Straight  Line  Selling  plan  gives  you  the  ’ 
same  big  saving  on  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Heaters,  Fur- 
naces.  Separators,  Baby  Chicks,  Brooders, 

Tires,  etc.  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour  ship¬ 
ping  service.  New  Easy  Payments  Too, 

Write  for  catalog  NOW.  — Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4311A 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


(11)1 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  “Hercules"— 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog— free. 

HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

1  130  29th  St.  Centerville,  IOW3- 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


BINDER  TWINE  73/V 

pound  in  quantities.  Best  quality  M  / Q/ 
guaranteed.  Farmer  agents  wanted.  ■ 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  li  SONS  Box  66  Melrose,  Ohio 


FARMS!  FARMS!  Several  Small  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

for  *1000  up,  good  terms.  Will  make  fine  homes,  and 
general  farming;  also  plenty  of  dairy  and  poultry  prop¬ 
ositions  that  you  can  buy  right.  Write  for  my  Spring 
price  List  of  Bargain  Sales— don’t  miss  this  opportun¬ 
ity — write  today.  Karine  Farm  Agency,  Danielson,  Conn 


POST  YOUR  LAND  6  cloth  weatherproof, 

"No  Trespassing”  Signs  printed  with  your  name,  $1; 
H5 — 63.50;  50— $6;  100—  $  1 0;  large  tvpe,  prepaid.  Com¬ 
plies  state  law.  BRINCKEKHOFF  l’RF.SS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Oats  Straw- All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  1IANTE,  Jr.,  Coblesklll,  N.  V. 


BALED  HAY  for  sale— Timothy,  Alfalfa,  first  and  second 
cutting,  for  Dairy  trade.  Ref.:  1st  Nat.  Bank,Tully,N. 

Y.  James  Kelly,  211  McKinley  Ave.,  Sjracuse,  N  Y.  Phone:  45159 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Young  man  on  farm;  board,  lodging, 
in  comfortable  farm  home;  state  experience 
and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  HARRY 
STEDMAN,  Rt.  1,  Lndlowville,  N.  Y. 


TWO  ELDERLY  people  accustomed  to  country 
life,  with  suitable  references,  may  have  use 
of  furnished  farm  house  free  by  complying  with 
certain  conditions;  no  salary;  plenty  of  space 
for  garden  and  poultry;  write,  giving  references. 
ADVERTISER  715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  capable  taking  en¬ 
tire  charge  farm  homestead  for  two  adults, 
located  Northern  Connecticut;  man  preferably 
should  be  able  to  drive  car;  sunny  disposition 
and  willingness  do  work  most  important  and 
in  return  congenial  surroundings,  square  treat¬ 
ment  and  fair  wages  are  offered;  write  giving 
full  history,  references  and  wages  expected  to 
ADVERTISER  743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — "Woman  for  general  housework;  must 
cook;  would  consider  woman  with  a  child. 
Address  ADVERTISER  741,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— Healthy,  neat  girl  for  housework  in 
exchange  for  room,  board  and  clothes.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  742,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  white  girl  as  mother's  help¬ 
er;  references.  J.  L.  MISSING,  135  Wood- 
side  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED  AT  ONCE  reliable  farm-hand,  w'illing 
worker,  handle  team  and  understand  general 
farm  work;  steady  job,  $35  a  month,  room  and 
board.  R.  A.  SHEPARD,  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  raised  on  farm  and 
familiar  with  general  farm  work,  good  milk¬ 
er  and  good  with  horses;  no  cigarettes:  good 
home,  board,  washing  and  $35  per  month  for  the 
right  party'.  F.  W.  COREY,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Phone  l-F-12. 


GARDENER,  USEFUL.  middle-aged,  single, 
wishes  position  gentleman’s  country  place, 
anywhere;  references.  ADVERTISER  708,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION — Are  there  any  first-class  posi¬ 
tions  for  hard-working  German-American  cou¬ 
ple?  Have  sold  40  head  dairy;  raised  5,000 
chicks  last  season  without  help;  wish  position 
large  farm  or  estate;  willing  to  prove  ability; 
can  furnish  extra  help.  Address  RAY  Z.  FARM¬ 
ER,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  PERSON  to  take  care  lawn,  garden, 
flowers  or  poultry-fruit  farm;  poultry'  experi¬ 
ence;  licensed  driver;  state  wages.  GEORGE 
MARTIN,  care  St.  Reamy  Post  Office,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  as  chauffeur  or 
truck  driver  on  estale  or  farm.  ADVERTISER 
739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  chicken  or 
Long  Island  duck  farm;  willing  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  ADVERTISER  740,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— -Farm  position,  preferably  all  out¬ 
side  work,  principally  interested  in  livestock, 
assisting  woman  owner;  high  school  graduate, 
farm  experience:  references:  write  or  telegraph, 
MISS  I.  G.  MARTIN,  52  Colonial  Street,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


STRONG,  CAPABLE  American  woman  wishes 
work,  experienced  both  as  cook-housekeeper 
and  farm  help;  wages  fifty  dollars  per  month; 
good  references.  Care  JORAY,  Box  Thirty- 
seven,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  gentleman’s  estate  as 
general  handy-man:  can  care  for  garden, 
lawn,  driveways,  saddle  horses,  etc.;  can  drive 
car;  American;  thirty-eight  years  of  age;  single, 
free  from  the  use  of  tobacco  or  intoxicating 
liquors;  can  furnish  good  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 


FARMER  AND  GARDENER,  Swedish,  age  38, 
not  afraid  of  work:  greenhouse  experience; 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  745,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  CARETAKER,  gardener, 
qualified  farm  manager,  broad  experience, 
married.  ADVERTISER  740,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  willing  to  iearn  care  of  ani¬ 
mals;  wants  home  and  small  salary  in  coun¬ 
try  near  New  York.  ADVERTISER  748,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  sisters,  45-55,  desire 
position  as  caretaker.  FOOTE,  33  Central 
Ave.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position;  grad¬ 
uate  poultry  course  at  New  York  Agricultural 
Institute;  all  offers  considered.  ADVERTISER 
749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  married,  capable,  re¬ 
liable,  is  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SETTLED  MAN  desires  farm  job  after  April 
15;  experienced.  J.  J.  M.,  428  Second  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


SITUATION  WANTED — White  woman,  35,  gen¬ 
eral  housework  and  cooking;  willing  to  assist 
with  farm  duties;  experienced.  Write  MRS. 
PHILIPS,  110  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  good  home  on 
farm,  team  work  year  round;  sober;  around 
Pearl  River  nreferred.  BOX  224,  Cranford, 
N.  J. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  garden, 
lawn,  cows,  chickens;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED,  not  afraid  of  work,  who 
can  grow  market  garden  crops  on  small  farm. 
ADVERTISER  747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED — Neat,  capable  woman  for  cooking 
and  housework;  white,  Protestant  preferred; 
someone  who  likes  the  country  and  will  appre- 
riate  a  good  home;  modern  conveniences;  near 
St.  Michaels,  Md.;  wages  $45  monthly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  middle-aged 
man,  for  general  farm  work;  wife  to  help  in 
boarding  house:  state  wages;  good  home.  BOX 
85,  Plattekill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  SINGLE,  all-round  farmer,  30, 
American,  best  references,  clean  habits,  dry- 
hand  milker,  good  teamster,  wishes  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  $75  month  and  keep.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  FIRST-CLASS,  23  years’  prac¬ 
tical  experience  with  purebred  land  and  wa¬ 
terfowl,  desires  to  take  charge  of  commercial  or 
private  plant;  expert  with  incubators;  can  con¬ 
struct  new  plant;  excellent  executive  ability; 
American,  middle-aged,  single,  business  educa¬ 
tion:  wage  $100  per  month,  room  and  board.  A. 
F.  TIFFANY,  Wantagh  Game  Farm,  Wantagh, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  boy  or  man  for  farm 
work;  steady  job;  state  wages  and  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  753,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  groom  for  saddle  horses. 

ponies,  handy-man,  for  private  family  camp, 
Vermont;  could  use  couple;  wife  as  cook,  gen¬ 
eral  housemaid;  family  of  three;  state  price. 
Write  BOX  580,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. _ 

WOMAN,  EXCELLENT  cook,  to  share  business 
Vermont  inn.  ADVERTISER  1 15,  care  Ruial 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work;  must 
be  steady,  sober,  clean,  honest,  not  lazy,  a 
good  dry  milker;  $45  per  month,  board  room 
and  wash.  C.  TOLSMA  &  SON,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2, 
Columbus,  N.  J.  _ 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  a  will¬ 
ing  worker,  fond  of  children;  good  home  for 
right  person;  state  wages  desired.  MRS.  NEL¬ 
SON  SCHAENEN,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


-  WANTED — A  man  for  general  farm  work;  must 
be  good  teamster,  single,  conscientious  and 
with  good  references;  also  boy  from  14  to  18  as 
helper  on  milk  route  and  be  generally  useful, 
able  to  milk;  state  wages;  a  good  borne  and 
pleasant  surroundings  for  the  right  party.  Ap- 
ply  JOS.  O.  CANBY,  Hulmeville,  Pa. _ • 


FARM  AND  ESTATE  manager,  young,  mar¬ 
ried,  American,  childless,  now  open:  Mass. 
Agri.  College  graduate,  14  years’  experience, 
speciality  as  farm,  estate  developer;  drive  car, 
tractor;  references;  personal  interview  desired. 
CHARLES  E.  SMITH,  Cannondale,  Conn. 


MARRIED  HERDSMAN.  10  years’  experience 
with  purebred  herds,  test  work,  showing,  ex¬ 
pert  calf  raiser,  results  certain;  2  grown  chil¬ 
dren;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  757, 
care  iiural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job,  active,  middle-aged  man;  dairy, 
poultry  and  garden;  private  place  preferred; 
reference;  space  for  car.  GEO.  MARSH,  Man- 
hasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN.  MARRIED,  good  dry-hand  milker. 
ADVERTISER  7. >5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  5  YEARS  ’  of  experience  in 
management  of  hotel,  boarding  house  or  tea 
room,  also  son,  expert  chauffeur  and  mechanic; 
A-l  reference;  reasonable.  103-35  117  th  St., 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


FARMER-GARDENER.  39,  married,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  position  on  private  place;  six 
years  on  last  place;  salary  $100  to  start;  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  754,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  farm  helper,  sober,  neat, 
good  home,  small  pay.  BOX  74,  Germania, 
Pa. 

WANTED — Man  or  small  family,  two  hundred- 
acre  farm;  must  be  financially  responsible  for 
equipment;  fifty-fifty  basis,  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ties*  truck  garden,  wood,  lumber;  start  at  once, 
references  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  780,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  general  household  work¬ 
er,  not  over  40,  for  farm  near  Poughkeepsie, 
one  mile  from  village;  family  of  3;  every  mod¬ 
ern  convenience.;  good  room  and  private  bath; 
wages  $40  per  month;  give  full  experience,  age, 
nationality  and  reference.  ADA  LR1ISLR  781, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  37,  HANDY,  willing,  desires  country  em¬ 
ployment;  good  home  preferred  to  wages; 
please  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  752, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE,  REGISTERED,  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATE,  19,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  fruit,  poultry  farm;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced;  spraying,  brooding,  rearing,  etc. 
HARRY  LITOW,  55  Mt.  Hope  Place,  New 
York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  ALSO  good  cook,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  have  son  IS  years  who  can  help  in  gen¬ 
eral  farming.  ADVERTISER  700,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  farm;  first- 
class  milker  and  general  farmer;  $50  per 
month,  board  and  washing.  K.  A.  SHAUL, 
Box  056,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  _ 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  manager,  German,  mar¬ 
ried,  31,  wishes  position  on  an  estate,  honest 
and  trustwoi  thy,  understand  farm  machinery  of 
all  kinds  and  take  care  of  cattle  and  horses. 
ADVERTISER  053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER.  Hollander,  wants 
position  on  commercial  or  private  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  in  florist’s  shop  or 
greenhouse;  has  experience;  high  wages  not 
essential.  A.  REINDERS,  525  W.  124th  St., 
New  York. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  estate,  handy  around 
shrubbery  and  poultry;  married.  HENRY 
LURIG,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  GRADUATE  poultry  course, 
life-time  study,  business  course,  some  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches;  industrious,  faithful,  honest, 
reliable,  reference;  available  foreman  or  man¬ 
ager.  DeWITT  MOSEY,  75  Manhattan  Avenue, 
New  Y'ork  City. 


POULTRYMAN  — -  Middle-aged  Gentile  wants 
position  on  chicken  farm  where  experience, 
ability  and  conscientious  work  is  appreciated; 
do  my  own  building  and  repairing;  go  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  married,  mechanic,  ex¬ 
perienced  dairy,  fruit;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD,  SINGLE,  wants  situation;  life  ex¬ 
perience;  gooil  references.  ADVERTISER 
771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAMEKEEPER,  SINGLE,  wants  situation  rais¬ 
ing  pheasants;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  GRADUATE  of  2-year  poultry 
course  at  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Institute; 
clean  minded,  lionest,  healthy;  job  must  last  at 
least  six  months,  preferably  more;  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  770,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  experienced  all 
around,  carpenter,  painting,  cement  work; 
wife  cook  or  housework,  no  children;  wants  posi¬ 
tion  estate  or  farm;  will  consider  stoeked  and 
equipped  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  708, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  THOROUGH  knowledge  all  farm- 
estate  work,  drive  car;  wife  housework,  plain 
cooking;  have  girl  !);  reference.  K  L"  CUTER, 
33  Avenue  A,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  FARMER,  Danish,  age  29.  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  estate  or  farm;  is  truly  experienced 
in  all  work.  ADVERTISER  707,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  EXPERIENCED,  age  32,  wishes 
position  on  estate  or  farm.  ADVERTISER 
705,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  33,  Protestant,  no  liquor,  wishes 
work  on  poultry  farm:  experience  with  battery 
and  on  range.  ADVERTISER  778,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  wants  position  the 
year  round;  can  do  any  kind  of  carpenter 
work;  $50  month.  ADVERTISER  704,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener,  farm¬ 
er,  wants  position;  broad  experience  all 
branches;  married,  references  as  to  ability  and 
diameter.  ADVERTISER  773,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HEAD  GARDENER,  foreman,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  German  extraction,  wants  responsible 
position:  am  experienced  and  successful  grower 
under  glass  and  outside;  faithful  and  efficient 
service;  permanent  only;  reasonable  wages;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  779,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE  VERMONT  farm-hand  desires  steady 
position  on  gentleman's  place,  Long  Island  or 
Connecticut  preferred;  thoroughly  understands 
tlie  care  of  horses,  cattle,  poultry  and  gardens; 
wages  $110,  no  board;  references  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  AND  SUMMER  hotel  with  cottage,  ac¬ 
commodate  00  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular 
resort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and 
vegetables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment,  or 
will  rent  the  hotel  furnished  to  responsible 
party  for  1931  season;  if  interested,  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE  ORCHARD.  200  acres,  good  condi¬ 
tion:  Stayman,  Transparent,  York,  Did  Wine- 
sap,  Nero,  Gano;  good  buildings,  ample  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractors,  etc. ;  splendid  prospect  for 
1931  crop;  good  location;  price  $25,000,  terms  if 
desired'.  ADVERTISER  391,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM,  near  New  Haven,  12  acres,  new 
concrete  barn  with  modern  equipment  for  100 
animals  or  will  rent  with  100  acres;  Slate  road. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  734,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


COUNTRY  HOUSE  and  bungalow,  both  with 
two  acres,  and  chicken  coops,  to  lease  cheap; 
near  Rifton.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  090,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 500-quart  milk  route,  and  200-acre 
fertile  farm  for  rent;  Central  New  York; 
main  highway;  everything  modern,  and  a  money¬ 
maker;  write  for  details  if  yon  mean  business; 
possession  May  1  or  later.  ADVERTISER  695, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres,  %  acreage  cleared;  10- 
room  house,  outbuildings,  excellent  garden 
spot,  good  well;  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  BOX 
04  Sholiola,  Pa. 


25-ACRE  MODERN  Jersey  poultry  farm,  0-room 
bungalow,  all  improvements,  high-class  stock; 
$15,000,  half  cash.  ADVERTISER  731,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  retail  route  in  town, 
15c  per  quart:  level  land,  no  stones;  situated 
on  concrete  road;  near  church,  railroad,  free 
high  school  bus;  electricity;  ill  health  compels 
me  to  sell;  for  particulars,  write  BESSWAY 
FARMS,  Berlin,  Md. 


WILL  RENT  established  general  store,  purchase 
stock  immediately;  property  three  years;  de¬ 
scribe  thoroughly.  ADVERTISER  735,  care 
Rural  New- Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  fully  equipped  farm 
on  improved  road;  reasonable  price  preferred, 
with  small  payments.  Write  BOX  7,  Marshfield, 
Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  house,  24  rooms,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished,  in  Catskill  Mountains;  46 
acres  of  land;  further  information.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  214 -acre  poultry  farm,  5-room 
house,  all  improvements,  2  miles  from  Vine- 
land;  highway  to  Cape  May;  stock  included; 
reason  for  selling  all  alone.  ADVERTISER 
744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  190  ACRES,  100  tillage,  balance  wood 
and  timber;  brick  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  two  barns,  stable,  tools,  stock;  fine  lo¬ 
cation.  MAURICE  E.  ADAMS,  Norridgewock, 
Me. 


FOR  SALE — 2S  acres  land,  cows,  chickens,  tools, 
17-room  boarding  house,  furnished,  all  im¬ 
provements;  located  in  village,  on  good  road,  on 
trout  stream.  5  miles  from  railroad.  P.  O. 
BOX  57,  Xorth  Branch,  X.  Y. 


IDEAL  11-ACRE  truck  or  poultry  farm,  good 
buildings,  furnace,  electricity,  water;  two 
minutes’  walk  to  two  railroad  stations:  cheap; 
immediate  possession.  Inquire,  L.  P.  WILKINS, 
Naples,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE — 214-acre  poultry  farm,  village  of 
Pike,  city  conveniences;  easy  terms.  MRS. 
JOHN  BUFFUM,  like,  N.  Y. 


127  ACRES,  20-COW  dairy  and  grain  farm. 
State  road,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  excel¬ 
lent  section,  105  acres  nearly  level  tillage,  bal¬ 
ance  pasture;  9-room  house,  telephone,  recently 
repaired  and  painted;  barn  30x80,  concrete 
stable  for  about  12  cows,  water  in  barnyard; 
good  condition;  this  productive  farm  $6,000;  in¬ 
vestigate  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


REN  1’  BY  YEAR — Estate  of  O.  M.  Kagan,  on 
Califon-Pottersville  highway.  Hunterdon  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  J.;  residence,  barn,  henhouses,  electric 
lights,  unfailing  wells;  one  to  two  acres  till¬ 
able^  land.  Address  KAGAN  ESTATE,  Califon, 


SUMMER  HOME,  rent,  country,  camping  site. 
Brigantine,  N.  J.  P.  o.  BOX  325,  Woods- 
town,  N.  J. 


\  INELAND,  N.  ,T.,  property,  suitable  small 
poultry  farm,  rabbitry  or  pigeon  plant;  mile 
to  center  town;  5-room  house,  batli,  gas,  elec¬ 
tric;  hot,  cold  water;  double  garage,  chicken 
house,  2  large  poultry  yards,  with  additional 
ground  available;  low  price  for  quick  sale. 
OWNER,  Box  374,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


80-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  8-room  house,  in  good 
condition,  in  Middleburg,  N.  Y.  WITZEL 
340  50 tii  St,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE — New  house,  six  rooms  and  bath, 
lot  75x225,  on  State  highway,  thirty-live  miles 
from  New  Y'ork,  in  New  Jersey;  steam  heated 
and  all  modern  improvements;  price  $0,500, 
$2..j00  down.  ADVERTISER  776,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


42  ACRES,  30  TILLABLE,  good  Alfalfa  land, 
interested  cash  buyer  write  BENONI  SPAF- 
FORD,  Rt.  1,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 100-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm; 

cement  road,  near  village,  700  laying  hens,  2 
COWS,  1  horse,  all  late  machinery;  house,  6 
rooms  and  bath,  all  improvements;  barn,  garage 
and  poultry  houses;  low  rent  to  right  party; 
brook  and  lake,  running  water  in  all  buildings. 
W.  II.  QUICK,  West  brook  ville,  Still.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  RENT  poultry  farm,  15  acres.  New 
York  or  Connecticut;  commuting  distance.  B. 
MILLARD,  1041  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Small  country  place  with  good 
house,  Northern  New  Jersey.  Southern  New 
York  State;  must  be  cheap:  state  price.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 18-room  boarding  house,  furnished, 
running  water,  electric  lights,  10  acres  of 
land:  on  State  road;  price  $4,000.  HENRY 
FURK,  Cochecton,  N.  Y. 


2  A(  RES,  0  ROOMS,  bath,  heater,  electric,  fine 
condition;  garage,  chicken  house;  must  sell; 
make  offer;  near  Vineland,  N.  J.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


00-COW  FARM,  100  acres  tillable,  level,  smooth, 
_free  from  stones;  very  productive;  95  pasture, 
25  wood,  sugar  and  fruit  orchard;  modern  16- 
room  house,  improvements;  barn  CO  stakes,  hen, 
milk,  tool  and  wood  houses,  2  silos;  40  cows, 
4  horses,  modern  machinery  and  tools;  on  ce¬ 
ment  road  near  large  town,  high  school  and 
markets:  cash  $3,500,  balance  terms.  BOX  163, 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TENANT  for  my  Glenhurst  Farm  at 
Lake  Katrine,  N.  Yr.,  all  or  part,  suitable 
poultry,  dairy  or  truck  farming;  many  build¬ 
ings;  nine-room  house,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity;  State  road;  reasonable  rental.  H.  R. 
BRIGHAM,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2% -acre  poultry  farm  on  highway 
in  Vineland  poultry  section;  fully  stocked 
and  equipped ;  modern  -  bungalow,  city  conve¬ 
niences;  terms.  JOHN  BARKY,  Delsea  Drive, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SAI.E — Dutchess  County,  21  acres;  house, 
10  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  electricity, 
new  barn,  garage,  stables,  new  chicken  houses; 
brook;  cash  $1,500.  ADVERTISER  769,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 48-acre  Greene  County  fruit  farm; 

375  20-year  apple  trees.  350  pear  trees;  ce¬ 
ment  highway,  1  mile  to  $300,000  central  school 
now  to  be  built,  3  churches;  8-room  house,  wa¬ 
ter,  electricity;  all  equipment.  Farmall  tractor, 
plows,  sprayer,  etc. ;  buildings  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  smooth,  level  fields:  15  acres  available  for 
new  planting;  splendid  opportunity  for  a  wide¬ 
awake  fruit  grower;  no  agents.  BOX  78,  R. 
D.  2,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PAKSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
X.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  00-lb.  can 
$."L 25 ;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta’, 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs..  $1.85;  buckwheat, 
$1.65,  postpaid  third  zone;  1931  list  free;  sam¬ 
ples  six  cents.  IlOSCOE  F.  WIXSON.  Dundee, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  pure  maple  syrup,  best 
grade,  any  quantity.  GRANTS!  ILLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY",  C.  J.  Yoder,  Prop.,  Grantsville,  Md. 


DELICIOUS  BUCKWHEAT  and  Fall  flower 
mixed  honey,  0  to  8  ets.  per  lb. ;  write  for 
special  offers;  clover  and  buckwheat  as  usual. 
RAY  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y". 


NATURE  S  BEST  sweet  honey,  00  lbs.  extra 
clover,  $5.40;  buckwheat.  $4. SO;  amber  clover, 
$4.80;  30  lbs.  c-lover,  $3;  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pails  clover  comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  money-back 
guarantee.  F.  W.  LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  .$2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


POULTRY  MANURE  and  peat  moss  litter,  anv 
quantity,  excellent  for  truck  gardening  and 
lawn  dressing.  C.  S.  MULKS  &  SON,  Eaton, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY — Amber  clover,  60  lbs..  $4.80,  not  pre¬ 
paid;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs..  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.75,  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  RED- 
DO  UT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y". 


FISHERMEN  AVANTED,  $3  per  day  or  $18  per 
week;  good  trout  fishing,  Delaware  River;  all 
modern  improvements.  ADVERTISER  086,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Gould  electric  shallow  tvell  pump, 
very  reasonable.  WATSON  G.  WHITE, 
Sloatsburg,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  486. 


have  invested 


with  their  TIRE  DEALERS 


establishing  a  great  economical  distributing  and  standardized  service  system  with  standard  prices. 
This,  combined  with  unusual  manufacturing  efficiencies,  gives  Firestone  Service  Dealers  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Stores  the  out&tundinfl  tire  values  of  historic  and  places  them  in  a  position  to 

SAVE  YOU  MONEY  and  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar ” 


COMPARE! 

Here  are  the  Cold  Facts  why  Firestone 

gives  you  Greater  Values  and  Better 
Service  at  Lowest  Prices!  a  a 


Firestone 

Mail  Order  House 

Way 

Way 

Do  have 


Organization  .  .  Do  NOT  have 


a  special  and  undivided  inter¬ 
est  in  developing  and  making 
Firestone  Tires  better. — Every 
employee  a  stockholder. 

Do  have  •  •  •  •  Rubber 


a  special  or  undivided  inter¬ 
est  in  tires. 


Do  NOT  have 


our  own  men  select  and  buy 
rubber  direct  from  planta¬ 
tions.  Have  our  own  rubber 
preparation  plant  and  ware¬ 
house  in  Singapore.  Have  our 
own  large  rubber  plantations 
in  Liberia. 


a  rubber  preparation  plant 
or  warehouse — dependent  on 
others  to  buy  on  the  rubber 
exchange  or  other  markets, 
passing  thru  many  hands  with 
profits  and  expenses  of  han¬ 
dling. 


Do  have 


Cotton 


Do  NOT  have 


our  own  men  select  and  buy 
cotton  of  best  staple.  Have  our 
own  bonded  cotton  warehouse. 
Have  our  own  most  efficient 
cord  fabric  mills. 


Do  have 


a  bonded  cotton  warehouse 
or  cord  fabric  mills — depend¬ 
ent  on  others  to  buy  and 
manufacture,  passing  thru 
many  hands,  with  profits  and 
expenses  of  handling. 

Factory  .  .  Do  NOT  have 


our  own  tire  factories — most 
efficient  in  the  world- — daily 
capacity  75,000  tires 

EVERY  TIRE  MADE  IN 
THESE  FACTORIES  BEARS 
THE  NAME  “FIRESTONE.” 


Do  have  •  •  • 

— — —  i.  m 

our  own  warehouse.,  to  supply 
our  Service  Dealers  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Stores. 


a  tire  factory.  They  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  those  who,  for  the 
profits,  will  risk  making  Spe¬ 
cial  Brand  tires,  possibly  hop¬ 
ing  these  tires  will  not  do  too 
well  in  competition  against 
tires  they  make  and  sell  un¬ 
der  their  own  name. 

Warehouses  ....  Do  have 


their  own  warehouses  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  retail  department 
stores. 


Do  have 


.  Car  Owners  . 


Do  have 


25,000  experienced  Service 
Dealers  and  Service  Stores 
where  car  owners  can  buy 
Firestone  Tires  and  get  service. 


retail  department  stores  and 
millions  of  expensive  mail  or¬ 
der  catalogs.  Car  owners  can 
buy  tires  over  the  counter  or 
order  by  mail. 


COMPARE 

CONSTRUCTION 
and  QUALITY 

4.50-21  TIRE 

Our 

Tire 

IcSpecial 

Brand 

Mail 

Order 

Tire 

More  Rubber  Yol.  . 

l&S  i 

cu.  in. 

IS© 

cu.  in. 

More  Weight.  ... 

16.80 

pounds 

15.68 

pounds 

More  Width  .... 

4-75 

inches 

4-7* 

inches 

More  Thickness  .  . 

-59® 

inch 

.55® 

inch 

More  Plies  at  Tread 

6  plies 

5  plies 

Sama  Price . 

$5-6$ 

$5-69 

Call  on  the  Firestone  Service 
Dealer  or  Service  Store  and  see 
for  yourself  sections  cut 
from  various  tires.  Compare 
Quality  —  Construction  —  Price 


COMPARE 

THESE  PRICES 

Automobile  Manufacturers  do  not  take  chances  with 
special  brand  tires.  Why  should  you  take  the  risk  when 
you  can  save  money  by  buying-  Firestone  quality  Oldfield 
type  from  our  dealers  and  in  addition  get  their  servfte. 

We  list  below  the  leading  replacement  sizes. 


MAKE  OF  CAR 


1 


Ford _ 

Chevrolet.. 

Chevrolet- 

Ford _ 

Ford _ 

Chevrolet- 

Whippet _ 

Erskine _ 

Plymouth - - 

Chandler _ 

DeSoto _ 

Dodge _ 

Durant— 1 _ 

Grabam-Paige 

Pontiac _ 

Roosevelt - 

Willys-Knight 

Essex _ 

Nash _ 

Marquette _ 

Oldsmobile _ 

Buick _ 

Auburn _ 

Jordan _ 

Reo _ 

Gardner _ 

Marmon _ 

Oakland  _ 

Peerless _ 

Sludebaker _ 

Chrysler _ ' _ 

Viking _ J 

Franklin _ 'I 

Hudson _ 

Hupmobile _ J 

LaSalle _ 1 

Packard _ J 

Pierce- Arrow.. _ 

Stutz _ 

Cadillac _ 

Lincoln _ 


} 


TIRE 

SIZE 

OUR 

DEALERS* 

CASH  PRICE. 

EACH 

★  special 

BRAND 

MAIL 

ORDER  TIRE 

OUR 

DEALERS* 

CASH  PRICE. 

PER  PAIR 

4.40-21 

$4.9® 

$4.98 

$  9.60 

4.50-20 

5.60 

5.60 

10.90 

4.50-21 

5.69 

5.69 

11.10 

4.75-19 

6.65 

6.65 

12.90 

4.75-20 

6.75 

6.75 

13.10 

5.00-19 

6.98 

6.98 

13.60 

5.00-20 

7.10 

7.10 

13,8@ 

5.25-18 

7.90 

7.90 

15.30 

5.25-21 

S.S7 

8.57 

16.70 

5.50-18 

®.7S 

8.75 

17.00 

5.50-19 

8.90 

8.90 

17.30 

6.00-18 

11.20 

11,20 

21.70 

6.00-19 

11.40 

11.40 

33.x© 

6.00-20 

11.50 

11.50 

23.30 

6.00-21 

11.65 

11.65 

33.60 

6.50-20 

13.10 

13.10 

35.40 

7.00-20 

15.35 

15.35 

39>®o 

-KA  “Special  Brand”  Tire  is  made  by  a  manufacturer  for  distributors  such  as 
mail  order  houses,  oil  companies  and  others  under  a  name  that  does  not  identify 
the  tire  manufacturer  to  the  public,  usually  because  he  builds  his  “first  line” 
tires  under  his  own  name.  Firestone  puts  his  name  on  every  tire  he  makes. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — - - - - - - 


Copyright,  1931,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


^ Double  Guarantee — Every  tire  manufactured  by 
Firestone  bears  the  name  “FIRESTONE”  and  carries  Fire¬ 
stone’s  unlimited  guarantee  and  that  of  our  25,000  Serv¬ 
ice  Dealers  and  Service  Stores.  You  are  doubly  protected. 
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Hickory  Grove  Farm,  in  Yates  County,  N.  Y. 


IDDLESEX  Valley,  in  Yates  Comity, 
N.  Y.,  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  fruit  production,  its  sheep,  beans 
and  wheat.  The  hills  on  either  side, 
which  rise  in  moderate  ascent,  are 
productive  of  about  the  same  crops, 
and  in  no  smaller  proportions.  This  richness  of  soil 
and  admirable  location  have  imparted  their  legacy 
to  the  inhabitants,  so  that  the  valley  and  hills  are 
studded  with  tine  homes  and  broad  acres,  many  of 
the  latter  being  set  to  orchards  that  are  usually  well- 
cared  for  and  productive. 

The  year  following  the  shocking  massacres  by 
Tories  and  Indians  led  by  Col.  Butler  and  Joseph 
Brant,  an  expedition  against  the  Six;  Nations  was 
sent  by  Gen.  Washington  through  the  Middlesex  Val¬ 
ley  and  southward  as  far  as  the  present  site  of 
Elmira,  where  a  decisive  battle  was  fought.  The 
cold  Winter  following  brought  starvation  and  dis¬ 


ease  to  the  dispersed  tribes,  and  their  power  was 
completely  broken.  Gen.  John  Sullivan  led  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  several  skirmishes  took  place  in  the 
Middlesex  Valley.  So  this  prosperous  farming  sec¬ 
tion  has  not  been  without  its  share  of  struggle  with 
the  enemy. 

Lewis  Cass  Williams,  a  namesake  of  Lewis  Cass, 
of  Michigan,  who  was  a  Presidential  candidate  in 
1848,  is  a  leading  settler  of  this  valley,  and  owner 
of  Hickory  Grove  Farm.  This  large  holding,  con¬ 
taining  over  200  acres,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
highway  which  traverses  the  valley.  Here  also  is 
the  Naples  branch  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
More  than  50  acres  of  the  farm  lie  east  of  the  high¬ 
way,  the  largest  part  of  it  now  in  wheat,  which  must 
yield  well  on  this  alluvial  soil.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  highway  stood  the  big  elm  tree,  by  which  the 
place  wras  identified.  Some  children  playing  with 
matches  in  a  barn  near  the  tree  set  it  on  fire,  and 
the  tree  had  to  perish.  Another  fine  elm  across  the 
road  is  a  beautiful  specimen,  as  these  trees  usually 
are.  A  group  of  brooder-houses  now  stand  near  the 
site  of  the  big  elm. 

The  picture  shows  the  sheep  and  grain  barn  dis¬ 
tinctly,  but  the  main  house,  and  the  tenant  house  at 
the  right  of  it,  are  much  hidden  by  trees.  The  large 
poultry-house  with  incubator  rooms  attached  is  not 
shown  and  the  main  barn  shows  only  the  upper  por¬ 
tions.  In  the  middle  background  are  shown  the  or¬ 
chards,  peaches  at  the  right  and  apples  at  the  left. 
In  the  distant  background  may  be  seen  a  beautiful 
oak  forest,  containing  about  40  acres.  These  trees 
could  easily  be  converted  into  money,  but  “It  is  not 
always  the  best  thing  to  do,”  as  Mr.  Williams  said. 
Next  to  us  were  several  acres  of  Seckel  pears,  young 
trees,  which  are  disked  like  the  other  orchards,  but 
Mr.  Williams  said  that  he  does  a  lot  of  hand  work 
around  the  trees,  where  the  harrow  does  not  reach. 

In  the  orchard  containing  1,000  peach  trees,  he 


By  C.  M.  Drake 


also  does  much  hand  work  near  the  trees,  not  only 
clearing  away  weeds  but  destroying  borers.  He  says, 
“Peach  trees  are  considered  short-lived,  which  is 
true,  but  given  a  chance  by  destroying  their  enemies, 
they  will  last  much  longer.”  There  are  J.  II.  Hale. 
Elberta  and  Rochester,  in  the  big  orchard,  and 
Soulli  Haven  in  the  piece  more  recently  set.  There 
are  200  peaches  set  between  apples.  As  many  as  800 
bushels  of  peaches  have  been  gathered  from  trees 
used  as  fillers  in  the  apple  orchard.  One  Fall  1,200 
bushels  of  apples  were  picked  from  five  acres  of  12- 
year-old  trees. 

The  son,  Oliver  S.  Williams,  takes  full  charge  of 
the  poultry,  now  having  about  1,200  layers.  At¬ 
tached  to  one  of  the  laying-houses  is  an  incubating 
room  containing  a  hatchery  with  16,000-egg  capacity. 
Jle  believes  in  thorough  destruction  of  germs  and 
parasites.  To  this  end  he  uses  a  blow-torcli  which 
literally  sears  the  interior  of  the  brooder-house, 
utensils,  etc.  Fumigation  is  freely  used,  also.  The 
lively  500  chicks,  now  housed  in  one  building,  seem 
to  respond  to  the  best  treatment.  Many  baby  chicks 
are  produced  and  sold  from  this  place,  and  the  hens 
are  trap-nested  so  eggs  from  inferior  breeding  stock 
are  weeded  out.  The  father,  the  son  and  the  hired 
man,  each  has  definitely  the  care  of  certain  live¬ 
stock.  Mr.  Williams  has  the  sheep,  Oliver,  the  son, 
has  the  poultry,  and  the  farmer  or  hired  man  the 
horses.  A  touch  of  pride  could  be  noted  in  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  go  and  see  the  sheep.  In  the  barn  base¬ 
ment  were  100  ewes  and  115  lambs,  20  of  the  ewes 
having  twin  lambs.  These  20  were  by  themselves, 
as  the  owner  said  twins  and  their  mothers  need  a 
few  extras.  One  lamb  his  ready  eye  detected  as  not 
getting  quite  enough  nourishment. 

In  this  paragraph  I  am  going  to  give  the  record 
for  1924,  debit  as  well  as  credit.  It  includes  the 
sheep,  fruit,  wheat,  beans,  etc. 


-  RECEIPTS  - 

800  bu.  wheat  at  $1.50 . $  1,200.00 

375  bu.  red  beans  at  $7.50  per  cwt .  1,460.00 

180  bu.  white  beans  at  $8.75  per  cwt .  845.00 

125  lambs .  1.534.00 

60  sheep  (old  ewes)  at  $4 .  240.00 

W ool  .  400.00 

Peaches,  pears,  plums,  apples .  1,400.00 

Butterfat  .  200.00 

Veal  calves .  100.00 

Eggs  sold  . 2,551.09 

Broilers  sold  .  222.30 

Pullets  sold  .  348.12 

Hens  sold  .  150.00 

Baby  chicks .  706.29 

Beans  on  floor  .  100.44 

Total  receipts  . $11,457.24 

-  EXPENDITURES  - 


Fertilizer  . $  250.00 

Clover  seed  .  60.00 

Baskets  .  164.00 

Oil  and  gas .  255.00 

Thrashing  . 136.20 


Feed  purchased . 1,166.50 

Labor  .  1,400.00 

Binder  twine .  30.00 

Blacksmith  .  75.00 

Taxes,  State  .  407.00 

Taxes,  school  .  80.00 

Insurance  .  100.00 

Painting  house  and  barn .  300.00  * 

Wire  fence  .  20.00 

Water  pipe  and  labor .  50.00 

Telephone  .  49.86 

Trucking  .' . ; .  35.00 

Sheep  shearing  .  24.20 

Interest  on  investment  ($20,000  at  5%) _  1,000.00 

Total  expenditures  . $  5,602.76 

Total  receipts  less  expenditure  . $  5,854.48 


In  the  years  1905,  1908,  1909  and  1912  the  balance 
had  to  be  written  in  red  ink,  showing  a  loss  ranging 
from  $131.29  to  $399.80.  In  all  other  years  a  gain 
has  been  made  ranging  from  $2  to  $5,854.48.  Wool 
prices  from  this  farm  have  ranged  between  12  cents 
and  77  cents.  Lambs  have  sold  from  five  cents  a 
pound  to  17.  This  year's  clip  brings  15  cents  a 
pound.  Quoting  Mr.  Williams:  “I  never  knew  a  man 
who  kept  a  flock  of  sheep  in  good  condition  to  be 
sold  out.” 

Here  is  something  that  smacks  a  little  of  the  an¬ 
tique,  in  regard  to  an  Indian  burial  here.  She  was  the 
mother  of  an  Indian  chief,  and  had  ridden  many  a 
time  in  one  end  of  a  sack  thrown  over  a  pony  with 
several  papooses  in  the  other  end  as  a  counter  bal¬ 
ance.  In  the  wigwam  she  always  lay  curled  up  on 
tanned  skins.  When  she  died,  she  was  sewed  up  in 
birch  bark  and  set  upright  in  her  grave.  At  her  feet 
were  placed  dried  venison,  corn  bread  and  parched 
corn,  a  candle  as  large  as  a  man's  wrist,  made  of 
deer's  tallow,  with  flint  and  tinder  and  a  hatchet. 
Logs  and  brush  were  piled  on  the  grave  many  feet 
high,  and  set  on  fire  as  soon  as  she  was  buried.  This 
fire  was  kept  burning  nine  days  and  nights  to  light 
her  to  the  spirit  land.  If  she  had  not  reached  that 
blessed  country  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  day,  she  could 
continue  the  journey  aided  by  the  flint  and  tinder. 

At  one  time  a  chief  was  remonstrated  with  for  al¬ 
lowing  his  children  to  be  dipped  naked  in  Winter, 
in  the  water  of  West  River,  saying :  “They  will  all 
die.”  The  chief  answered  :  “No  stand  it,  no  good.” 

Mr.  Williams  served  two  terms  as  member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  his  younger  days.  He  also 
clerked  in  a  store,  and  was  appointed  postmaster 
under  Grover  Cleveland.  As  a  church  member  and 
official,  he  has  adhered  strictly  to  religious  disci¬ 
pline.  In  Sunday  school  work  his  efforts  have  been 
awarded  success,  and  now  at  the  age  of  74  he  is 
teacher  of  a  live  class  of  young  men  in  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church  at  Middlesex.  His  advertisements  of 
fruits  in  their  season  contain  the  statement :  “No 
fruit  sold  on  Sundays.”  This  rule  is  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to,  though  many  do  come  on  that  day  for 
their  share  of  the  delicious  product.  “I  hate  to 
turn  them  away,”  he  said,  “but  my  son  and  myself 
are  well  agreed  on  this  rule,  and  it  must  be  followed. 


Landscape  Showing  Farm  of  L.  C.  Williams  in  Yates  County,  V.  Y. 
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WITH  clouds  of  steam  pouring  from  the  venti¬ 
lators,  the  windows,  and  the  open  door,  and  a 
steady  wood  fire  burning  under  the  evaporators, 
sugaring  is  on.  For  the  purpose  of  this  story  it  is 
a  Michigan  sugar  bush,  called  a  “camp'-  in  the  East, 
hut  it  might  just  as  well  be  Vermont,  New  York  or 
Northern  Ohio;  in  fact,  it  might  better  be  Vermont, 
because  Vermont  is  now  the  principal  sugar  produc¬ 
ing  State  in  the  Union,  for  the  reason  that  Vermont 
has  maintained  her  forests  and  woodlots,  whereas 
the  Michigan  timber  has  given  way  largely  to  cul¬ 
tivated  fields. 

The  time  may  be  January  or  it  may  be  April,  al¬ 
though  most  likely  it  is  the  last  of  February  or  the 
middle  of  March — it  all  depends  upon  when  the  sap 
begins  to  run.  There  is  probably  snow  on  the  ground, 
or  at  least  there  are  snow  banks  here  and  there,  and 
the  outside  temperature  hovers  around  the  freezing 
point,  usually  below  at  night  and  above  during  the 
daytime.  If  snow  falls  it  is  likely  to  be  soft  and 
wet,  changing  to  slush,  or  melting  soon  after  it  falls. 
And  so  folks  call  such  a  snow  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year  a  “sugar  snow” — not  because  it  looks  like  sugar, 
as  some  eitv  folks  think,  but  because  it  is  the  kind 
of  a  snow  that  is  likely  to  fall  during  the  season  of 
the  year  when  the  sap  is  running. 

Just  why  the  sap  runs  is  still  an  unsettled  ques¬ 
tion.  Men  have  experimented  with  pressure  gauges 
and  the  most  refined  apparatus,  and  they  have  theo¬ 
rized  at  length  trying  to  explain  the  process,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  maple  tree  goes  on  dripping  sap 
into  buckets.  This  much  is,  however,  known,  namely 
that  the  sugar  is  already  in  the  tree— 
not  in  the  roots,  as  is  often  supposed, 
having  been  manufactured  in  the 
leaves  the  preceding  season  and 
stored  just  below  the  bark  and  in  the 
sap  wood.  With  the  coming  of  warm¬ 
er  days,  thawing  of  the  soil,  and 
changing  temperatures,  there  develop 
fluctuating  pressures  in  the  tree.  I*art 
of  it  is  probably  root  pressure  of  the 
tvpe  that  is  noticeable  when  the  grape¬ 
vine  “bleeds.”  Part  of  it  may  be  due 
to  the  expansion  of  air  and  other  gases 
in  the  tree  and  to  changes  in  baro¬ 
metric  pressure.  Part  of  it  may  be 
due  to  enzyme  action  and  altered  sap 
concentrations.  Or  perhaps  it  is  just 
like  making  a  hole  in  a  barrel  full  of 
water.  Who  knows  for  certain? 

For  every  suggestion  there  are  a 
dozen  unanswerable  questions.  V  hy. 
for  example,  docs  the  sap  stop  within 
a  half  hour  after  a  south  wind  springs 
up?  Why  is  there  such  a  good  flow 
this  season  when  till  the  forecasts  were 
for  a  shortage  because  of  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  just  passed?  Anyhow  there  is  sap 
movement  in  the  tree,  the  water  dis¬ 
solves  out  some  of  the  stored  sugar  and  carries  it 
alongs  as  it  drips  into  the  buckets.  The  important 
point  is  that  the  sugar  does  not  just  squeeze  up 
from  the  roots.  It  comes  from  the  storage  parts  be¬ 
neath  the  bark  and  in  the  sap  wood,  and  is  dis¬ 
solved  out  by  water  movement. 

It  is  not  so  much  out  of  place  to  talk  at  length 
about  water  and  water  movement,  because,  after  all, 
sugar-making  is  simply  a  process  of  evaporating  wa¬ 
ter.  and  at  the  same  time  not  driving  off  the  flavor 
or  burning  the  sugar.  Just  to  think  that  it  takes  a 
barrel  of  sap  to  make  a  gallon  of  syrup !  In  other 
words,  30  gallons  of  water  must  be  boiled  away  for 
each  gallon  of  syrup  that  is  made.  No  wonder  the 
steam  rolls  out  of  the  sugar  house.  Reckon  this  in 
terms  of  heat,  or  of  wood  at  so  much  a  cord,  and 
sugar-making  becomes  a  rather  expensive  process. 
Of"  course  it  really  is  an  expensive  process,  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  sugaring  is  done  at  an  off¬ 
season  on  the  farm,  and  that  the  wood  is  cut  from 
the.  woodlot  in  the  Winter,  one  is  at  least  making 
fair  wages. 

No,  all  the  talk  about  big  profits  in  a  sugar  bush 


‘Second  Growth”  Maples  Homing  Into  Service.  Note 
the  limbs  coming  almost  to  the  ground. 

is  mostly  nonsense.  It  is  a  back-breaking  job,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  felling  of  the  timber,  splitting  the 
wood,  firing  the  evaporator,  and  hauling  the  sap.  In 
the  particular  bush  under  discussion,  two  men  cut 
100  cords  of  wood  one  season,  fired  it  all,  and  turned 
out  1,000  gallons  of  syrup.  If  it  were  not  an  off-sea¬ 
son  job,  there  would  be  precious  little  maple  syrup 
or  maple  sugar  made  these  days. 

How  much  sap  a  tree  will  run  all  depends  upon 
the  season.  A  bush  which  produced  200  gallons  of 
syrup  in  1928,  produced  50  in  1929,  about  300  in 
1930,  and  is  nearing  the  400  mark  this  season.  Some 
years  there  may  be  a  half  dozen  runs  at  various  in¬ 
tervals  between  February  and  April,  lasting  from  a 
few  hours  to  several  days.  Ten  good  days  may  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Accordingly, 
when  the  sap  is  running,  everybody  must  be  on  the 
job,  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  The  sea¬ 


Emptying  the  Five-barrel  Gathering  Tank 

son  is  ended  when  the  sap  becomes  “buddy,”  due  to 
some  changes  in  the  tree  associated  with  growth, 
the  sap  taking  on  a  peculiar  taste  that  quite  spoils 
the  product. 

In  a  normal  year  a  good  tree  will  produce  three 
to  eight  pounds  of  sugar.  A  record  one  season  in  a 
bush  of  1,000  trees  is  nine  pounds  to  the  tree.  Figur¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  7%  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  gallon 
of  syrup,  and  a  barrel  of  sap  to  make  a  gallon  of 
syrup,  the  run  of  sap  per  tree  is  1%  barrels. 

Nowadays  the  buckets  and  spiles  are  metal,  but  in 
the  earlier  days  both  were  made  by  hand  from  wood. 
In  tapping  a  tree,  a  hole  is  bored  into  the  trunk 
with  a  three-eighth-inch  bit  at  a  convenient  height, 
usually  about  chest  high,  and  where  two  ridges  of 
bark  make  shoulders  to  steady  the  pail.  One  bucket 
to  a  tree  is  a  general  rule,  though  a  large  tree  will 
stand  two.  Some  tappers,  too,  use  two  spiles  to  a 
bucket.  The  south  side  of  the  tree  is  usually 
shunned,  although  in  practice  the  hole  is  almost 
anywhere.  The  depth  is  just  well  into  the  sap  wood. 

The  gathering  tank  is  a  five-barrel  galvanized  tank 
on  a  sledge  or  stone  boat.  With  the  trees  flowing  a 


It  does  not  seem  to  work  to  my  harm,  for  all  the 
peaches  seem  to  go.  I  am  a  Fundamentalist  in  re¬ 
ligion,  a  Methodist  in  denomination,  dry  in  politics. 
In  my  experience,  nothing  has  been  so  much  help  to 
me  as  the  church,  Christian  religion  and  the  Bible.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  ‘Godliness  is 
profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the 
life  which  now  is  and  that  which  is  to  come.’  ” 


Maple  Sugar  Time 
By  H.  B.  Tukey 


drop  or  two  a  second,  it  does  not  take  long  for  a 
bucket  to  fill,  so  that  a  couple  of  men  and  a  team 
can  be  kept  constantly  on  the  move  from  one  side  of 
the  bush  to  the  other,  and  back  to  the  far  side  again. 
If  the  flow  stops  for  any  period  of  time,  the  spiles 
and  buckets  must  be  cleaned  to  prevent  bacterial 
and  fungus  growth  with  consequent  souring  of  the 
sap.  In  the  better  camps,  it  is  the  practice  to  wipe 
the  buckets  and  spiles  out  carefully  with  hot  water 
at  regular  intervals.  It  takes  only  a  little  sour  sap 
to  make  a  big  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  final 
product. 

A  pipe  outlet  in  the  bottom  of  the  gathering  tank 
draws  off  the  sap  into  a  storage  tank  in  the  sugar 
house,  from  where  its  flow  to  the  evaporator  is  au¬ 
tomatically  controlled  by  a  float  valve.  The  evapo¬ 
rator  itself  is  simply  a  shallow  pan  about  four  feet 
wide  and  12  to  10  feet  long,  with  baffle  plates  run¬ 
ning  across  from  one  side  nearly  to  the  other  at 
10-inch  intervals,  staggered  so  that  the  sap  flowing 
in  at  the  front  end  flows  slowly  back  and  forth 
across  the  pan.  boiling  all  the  while,  until  it 
reaches  the  far  end  and  is  drawn  off  for  syrup  or 
sugar.  The  days  of  the  open  fire  and  kettles  have 
been  gone  for  50  years  excepting  in  photographs  and 
popular  myths. 

It  is  the  boiling  that  is  the  fine  art.  The  fire  must 
be  hot  enough  to  boil  the  sap  down  to  the  desired 
concentration,  and  yet  not  so  hot  that  it  will  burn 
the  sugar  or  drive  off  the  aldehydes  that  are  the 
delicate  maple  flavoring.  Then  is  the  time  when  the 
eggs  are  cooked  in  the  sap  and  the  potatoes  baked 
in  the  coals  of  the  fire  underneath.  There  is  not 
much  time  to  waste  when  you  are  boiling  50  to  100 
barrels  of  sap  a  day. 

The  boiled-down  product  is  usually  settled  over¬ 
night  to  get  rid  of  limy  sediment,  and  drawn  off 
into  cans  the  next  day.  For  sugar-making,  the  syrup 
from  the  first  day’s  cooking  is  sugared  off  the  next 
in  about  300-pound  batches  while  a  second  lot  of  sap 
is  being  run.  The  sugar  used  to  be  molded  in  milk- 
pans,  later  in  four-pound  tins  about  the  size  of  a 
loaf  of  bread,  and  now  mostly  in  one-pound  tins. 

To  see  what  a  really  fine  quality  maple  product 
can  be,  and  then  to  visit  a  retail  store  and  see  what 
is  sold  there,  is  to  suspect  that  some  of 
the  stuff  never  saw  a  maple  tree.  First 
of  all,  a  good  product  is  a  clear  amber 
color,  not  the  dark  brown  so  often  met 
with.  Dark  color  means  burning  or 
caramelizing  during  the  boiling  pro¬ 
cess.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  so 
much  of  the  inferior  dark  brown  prod¬ 
uct  on  the  market — and  this  applies 
to  sugar  as  well  as  to  syrup  —  that 
most  of  the  public  mistakes  the  cara¬ 
mel  flavor  of  a  poorly  made  product 
for  the  true  delicate  maple  flavor. 

When  the  weather  is  warm  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  the  sap 
from  souring.  Ice  in  the  storage  tanks 
and  frequent  cleaning  of  buckets  and 
spiles  will  help,  but  there  are  times 
when  everything  seems  to  work  against 
the  prevention  of  souring.  The  care¬ 
less  maker  under  such  conditions  will 
have  a  sorry  mess. 

Tin  makes  the  best  container  for 
syrup,  since  syrup  crystallizes  in  light 
in  a  glass  container.  Gallon  cans  cost 
about  16  cents.  Syrup  wholesales  at 
$2.50  locally,  though  it  has  been 
around  $2  in  Michigan  this  season,  and 
retails  for  $3.50  to  $4  a  gallon.  Sugar  is  about  13 
cents  a  pound.  Such  prices  sound  prohibitive  to 
some,  but  when  one  figures  how  far  a  gallon  of 
syrup  will  go  in  comparison  with  some  other  food 
products,  it  is  not  so  high.  Furthermore,  anyone 
who  knows  the  real  delicate  maple  flavor  will  not  be 
content  with  the  dark,  heavy,  cheap  grades.  After 
all,  what  is  much  better  than  a  bowl  of  new  golden 
syrup  and  a  plate  of  fresh  homemade  doughnuts? 
Or  plenty  of  syrup  on  steaming  buckwheat  cakes, 
rice  pudding,  or  even  oatmeal?  Once  get  the  taste 
for  it  and  you  cannot  do  without  it  so  long  as  it  is 
within  reach. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  persons  making  maple  products 
have  found  a  steadily  growing  roadside  stand  trade 
in  maple  syrup,  sugar  and  confections  with  a  maple 
base  usually  containing-  nuts.  The  sugar  jugs  or 
cans  should  be  washed  free  from  stickiness,  and  the 
candy  either  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  or  put  into 
neat  boxes,  so  that  buyers  will  not  get  their  hands 
sticky  when  handling  them.  This  may  seem  a  small 
matter,  but  we  have  seen  such  things  offered  for 
sale  rejected,  because  the  packages  looked  messy. 


A  Michigan  Sugar  House.  Inside  are  a  40 -barrel  storage  tank  of  galvanized  iron, 
and  tiro  evaporators,  both  tin.  No  wood  vessels  come  in  contact  with  the  sap. 


A  Bunch  of  Old-timers ;  original  forest  trees  with  limbs  high  on  straight  bare  shafts 
40  to  50  feet  to  the  first  limbs ;  bodies  18  to  36  inches  in  diameter. 
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Vegetable  Varieties  for 
Pennsylvania  Home 
Gardens 

In  order  to  assist  home  gardeners  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  selection  of  a  list  of 
satisfactory  vegetable  varieties,  Profes¬ 
sors  W.  B.  Nissley  and  .T.  M.  Huffington, 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  have  ar¬ 
ranged  a  short  list  of  these  varieties  sug¬ 
gested  for  use  by  home  gardeners  in  that 
State,  as  follows: 

Asparagus. — Mary  "Washington,  one- 
year-old  roots. 

Dwarf  Snap  Beans. — Stringless  Green 
Pod,  Brittle  Wax. 

Pole  Snap  Beans. — Kentucky  Wonder, 
Golden  Cluster. 

Bush  Lima  Beans. — Fordhook,  Hender¬ 
son  (small  seeded,  not  for  market). 

Pole  Lima  Beans. — Early  Leviathan, 
White  Dutch  Runner  (not  for  market). 

Beets. — Improved  Egyptian  (early), 
Detroit  Dark  Red  (main  crop). 

Cabbage.— Golden  Acre  (early),  Short¬ 
stemmed  Danish  Ballhead  (late). 

Carrot. — Red  Cored  Chantenay  (main 
crop),  Nantes  (coreless). 

Celery. — Easy  Blanching  (early  or 
late),,  Fordhook  (late). 

Chinese  Cabbage.  —  Chihli  (narrow 
head) . 

Cucumbers. — Davis  Perfect  (for  slic¬ 
ing),  Boston  Pickling. 

Sweet  Corn. — In  order  of  maturity 
(yellow'  varieties).  Golden  Early  Market, 
the  Burpee  or  Extra  Early  Bantam,  Sun¬ 
shine,  Whipple’s  Yellow  or  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam,  Bantam  Evergreen  or  Sunnybrook  ; 
(white  varieties),  Early  Market,  Whip¬ 
ple’s  Early,  Early  Evergreen,  Country 
Gentleman. 

Kohl  Rabi. — White  Vienna. 

Lettuce.— Grand  Rapids,  Black  Seeded 
Simpson  (both  non-heading). 

Peas. — Hundredfold  (early),  Laxton's 
Superb  (medium  early),  Telephone  (tall, 
late),  Mammoth  Melting  Sugar  (sugar 
peas,  tall,  late). 

Peppers.  —  Early  Giant,  California 
Wonder,  Long  Red  Cayenne  (hot). 

Pumpkin. — Straightneck  Bush  Squash 
(Summer),  Small  Sugar  (Winter),  Table 
Qneen.-DesMoines-Acorn  Squash  (Sum¬ 
mer  or  Winter). 

Spinach. — King  of  Denmark  (Spring), 
New-  Zealand  (Summer),  Long  Standing 
Bloomsdale  (Fall  and  Winter),  Virginia 
Savoy  (Winter). 

Swiss  Chard.— Fordhook  Giant. 

Tomatoes. — Penn  State  Earliana  (ex¬ 
tra  early  only),  Bonny  Best  (early), 
Marglobe  (midseason  and  late,  especially 
foi*  canning). 

This  list  does  not  include  all  vege¬ 
tables,  neither  does  it  include  all  of  the 
good  varieties  which  might  be  grown. 
However,  it  is  thought  that  the  above  may 
be  useful  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  not 
only  in  this  State  but  to  those  in  adjoin¬ 
ing  States  where  conditions  are  fairly 
similar. 

One  more  point  should  be  emphasized. 
It  is  a  much  better  plan  to  order  the  re¬ 
quired  quantities  of  each  kind  of  seed 
from  a  reliable  seedsman  than  to  wait 
until  planting  time  and  purchase  them 
from  the  local  hardware  or  grocery.  By 
ordering  from  the  seedsman  the  gardener 
can  not  only  get  the  variety  he  wants, 
but  be  will  usually  obtain  much  higher 
quality  seeds.  <3.  J.  stout. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  having  plenty  of  rain.  The 
frost  is  all  out  of  the  ground,  and  the 
water  is  absorbed  by  the  dry  ground.  No 
plowing  has  been  done  yet,  except  on 
sand  for  cabbage  beds.  Farmers  are  press¬ 
ing  hay  and  buzzing  wood. 

There  are  a  good  many  carloads  of 
horses  from  the  west  being  shipped  in 
here  and  sold  at  private  and  auction  sales 
to  farmers.  They  come  from  adjourning 
counties  to  purchase  them.  One  man  has 
had  six  carloads  already. 

Grange  work  seems  to  be  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition  ;  many  are  holding  neighbor 
night  meetings.  On  March  2S  Wide 
Awake  Grange,  of  Phelps,  held  their  dOth 
anniversary  in  the  fine  community  hall 
in  the  village  of  Phelps.  There  were  eight 
subordinate  Granges  in  attendance.  The 
honor  guest  was  worthy  Overseer  of  the 
State  Grange  Raymond  Cooper,  who  gave 
a  fine  address.  E.  T.  B. 


About  Potatoes 

Maybe  I  can  help  S.  R.  a  little  with 
his  potato  trouble,  as  stated  in  letter  on 
page  37.  From  his  letter  I  would  say 


that  his  trouble  is  that  the  soil  lacked 
moisture.  Early  potatoes  will  not  make 
a  good  crop  on  land  lacking  moisture. 
The  tops  will  grow  large  enough  but  the 
potatoes  will  be  small  and  few  in  a  hill. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  a 
gravelly  loam  with  a  gravel  subsoil  that 
dries  out  very  fast  in  hot  weather.  This 
land  has  averaged  as  high  as  75  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre  and  makes  good  crops 
of  vegetables  except  early  potatoes,  which 
will  only  yield  75  to  100  bushels  per  acre. 
This  applies  to  late  potatoes  also  but 
because  they  mature  in  the  Fall  they  will 
make  a  fair  crop  on  some  soils  that  will 
not  make  early  potatoes. 

S.  R.  states  that  considerable  poultry 
manure  has  been  used  but  does  not  say 
anything  about  any  other  kind  of  manure 
or  turning  under  any  green  manure  crops. 
Naturally  this  soil  must  lack  humus  and 
such  soil  is  also  lacking  in  moisture 
needed  for  a  heavy  yield  of  potatoes. 

Another  reason  for  poor  yields  of  po¬ 
tatoes  with  good  vine  growth  and  small 
potatoes  is  that  when  early  potatoes  are 
planted  too  late  they  will  mature  in  hot 
dry  weather  decreasing  the  yield  and  late 
potatoes  when  planted  too  early  will  ma¬ 
ture  in  hot  weather  of  late  Summer  in¬ 
stead  of  the  cool  weather  of  early  Fall. 

I  used  to  grow  the  McCormick  potato 
planting  them  about  the  middle  of  July 
and  they  would  mature  first  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober  but  the  tops  would  stay  green  until 
frost,  even  if  frost,  did  not  come  until 
November.  The  yield  usually  was  around 
300  bushels  per  acre.  One  year  I  thought 
I  would  give  them  plenty  of  time  so  I 
planted  the  first  of  June  and  had  a  fine 
growth  of  vines,  but  the  potatoes  instead 
of  maturing  in  cool  weather  in  September 
matured  in  the  hot  dry  weather  in  August 
and  were  a  failure. 

I  would  suggest  that  S.  R.  add  some 
humus  to  his  soil,  with  deep  plowing  and 
plently  of  cultivation  to  conserve  moist¬ 
ure.  Another  thing  that  will  reduce  the 
yield  is  to  plow  too  much  dirt  around 
potatoes  at  last  working.  This  deep  plow¬ 
ing  is  very  harmful  as  it  dries  out  the 
soil  too  much,  besides  cutting  roots  loose. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  that  the  variety  of 
potatoes  is  not  suitable.  For  instance, 
Green  Mountain  will  not  make  a  good 
yield  with  us  except  on  extra  good  potato 
soil  as  the  weather  is  too  hot  and  dry. 
S.  R.  might  inquire  around  from  his 
neighbors  as  to  when  they  plant  their  po¬ 
tatoes  and  varieties  planted.  R.  c. 

Virginia. 


Controlling  Red  Spider  with 
Glue 

The  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  reports  the  use  of  glue  in  the  control 
of  red  spider.  _  The  Bulletin  observes 
that  red  spider  is  one  of  the  most  trou¬ 
blesome  pests  that  the  gardener  or  florist 
has  to  combat,  especially  during  the  hot 
Summer  months.  Forcible  spraying  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  control,  using  a 
special  hose  nozzle  which  directs  the 
spray  upwards  and  cleans  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves.  This  method  is  effective 
when  the  plants  are  grown  in  open 
benches,  because  then  all  sides  of  the 
plants  are  accessible  for  spraying,  but 
when  this  is  not  the  case  dusting  sulphur 
and  similar  insecticides  must  be  relied 
upon. 

A  very  cheap  and  successful  control 
has  been  used  in  the  greenhouses  at  the 
Botanic  Garden  this  last  Sumer  —  one 
pound  of  powdered  glue  in  four  or  five 
gallons  of  water.  Sufficient  water  is  add¬ 
ed  to  the  glue  to  cause  disintegration  by 
heating,  after  which  it  is  pounded  into 
cold  water  and  agitated  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  It  is  then  ready  for  use  in  the 
spraying  machine.  With  perfect  cover¬ 
age  tests  have  shown  that  after  two  or 
three  days  the  film  of  glue  will  naturally 
dry  and  roll  off  from  the  leaf,  bringing 
with  it  both  the  agglutinated  adult  spi¬ 
ders  and  eggs,  or  if  the  plant  is  sprayed 
with  water  the  glue  will  be  washed  off 
without  injury  to  the  leaf. 

The  Citrus  House  was  used  for  the 
conclusive  tests.  The  upper  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  were  well  coated  with  an  oily 
soot  deposit  of  several  Winters,  and  the 
under  sides  were  infested  with  red  spi¬ 
ders.  All  the  plants  were  well  sprayed 
with  the  glue  mixture,  and  two  days  later 
were  sprayed  again  to  insure  a  perfect 
coverage  of  the  leaves.  After  six  days  the 
glue  was  observed  peeling  off  in  sheets, 
bringing  -with  it  both  soot  and  spiders. 
A  film  from  one  of  the  leaves  was  care¬ 
fully  removed  and  photographed  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope.  The  photograph 
showed  spider  and  eggs  and  soot  deposit 
scurely  fastened  in  the  film  of  glue.  The 
plants  could  not  have  presented  a  clean¬ 
er  appearance  had  they  been  cleaned  by 
hand.  This  spray  may  be  used  upon 
evergreens,  especially  spruce  and  hem¬ 
locks,  or  any  plants  which  possess 
plabrous  (siny)  leaves,  but  will  not  be 
successful  upon  plants  with  pubescent 
(hairy)  leaves. 


DS  ABJTC  — POSTPAID — Select  any  lot  25c,  (5  lots 
rlLnlVlu  $1);  6  Big  Pansies,  20  Aster,  3  Superb 
Oanna,  3  Carnation,  3  Columbine.  2  Delphinium,  2  S. 
Daisy,  5  Glacis,  5  Petunia,  12  Asp.,  24  Beet,  20 
Cabbags,  IS  C’flower,  24  Let.,  20  Toma.  (All  varieties 
Beet,  Cab..  Let.,  Toma..  100,  85c;  500,  $3.75).  Wash. 
Asp.,  100,  $1.  Cat.  Click.  Plant  Farm,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


FLOWER  LOVERS  TRY  THIS 

10  Gladiolus  Bulbs  assorted)  .  «  __ 

100  Hardy  Regal  Lily  Seeds  -  A  f-QF  Zo  CdltS 
Mv  1931  Catalog  ) 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER  -  -  -  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


•  EED  BEANS  FOR  SALE — Per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b’ 
►  Caywood— Marysville  California  Red  Kidneys, 
2  00-  New  York  Yellow  Eyes.  $H.OO:  Michigan  Robust 
:a,  $C„>0  ELMHBW-O.  PORTER,  Caywood.  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S 

mammoth 

Yellow  FI  in  I-  Corn 


The  best  and  most  productive  Flint  variety 
for  a  husking  crop  for  the  Middle  States 
and  New  England.  For  ensilage  or  a  husk¬ 
ing  crop — Early  Yellow  Dent.  Learning, 
Pride  of  the  North,  Mammoth  White  Dent, 
Big  Red  Dent,  Cornell  11,  Sweepstakes, 
Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  and  Golden 
Glow.  Several  kinds  as  low  as — 

$2.25  PER  BUSHEL 

25c.  less  per  bushel — 4  bushels  or  over 

Also  full  stocks  on  hand.  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
Grass  Seeds.  Oats,  Barley,  Wheat.  Peas, 
Soy  Beans.  Millets,  etc.,  and  Seed  Potatoes 
at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Catalog  and  Last  Price  List  FREE 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 
Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  For  Farm  Seeds  ’ 

Buy  Direct — Save  Money 


EVERGREENS  for 

APRIL.  MAY  &  JUNE 
PLANTING  TIME 
Three  to  five-  h,  *  4  American  Spruce, 

vear-old  trees.  iky  4  Norway  Spruce 

12  to  15  2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 

Inches 

hi«h  1  i  BARGAIN 

PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 

250 
ACRES 

Japanese  Red  Leaved  Maple,  15  in . $1.25 

The  “GOD  TREE  of  tile  HIMALAYAS’’  Silver 

Tint  foliage  . 2  Trees  $1.25 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink, 
purple  and  red,  I  to  i'/x  feet  $1  1(1 

3  FOR  . 

HARDY  AZALEAS.  (Nudiflora),  deeptl  11) 

pink  species.  Blooming  age .  a.  aw 

MAGNOLIA  TREES  . 2  TREES,  $110 


HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

rare  collection  of  IS  varieties,  flowers  8 
inches  across,  beautiful  colors  of  rich  bril¬ 
liancy  . 18  roots  $3.50 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

6-7  years  old;  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . SLIP 


PERENNIAL  IAND  ROCK  GARDEN 
PLANTS.  Blooming  age,  10c  each.  Send  for 
FREE  Bargain  price  list  on  above. _ 

Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters,  Zinnias. 
Calendulas.  Straw- Flowers  and  Stocks.  50 
PLANTS  FOR  . $1-10 


50  PANSIES,  ruffled-flowering  mixture,  beautiful 

markings  (in  bud)  .  $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit.  Ricliared  Delicious 
theapple  supreme,  our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


CERTIFIED  SOY  BEAN  SEED 

cheapest  in  long  run— Harbinsoy  and  Illini,  new 
varieties  of  niu«*h  merit.  Dependable  boy^  Dean 
Seed  our  specialty  for  22  years.  Ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  or  price  on  a  bushel  or  a  carload. 

MEHARRY  FARMS _ Attica,  Indiana 

BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape,  Gooseberry.  Currant,  \J  ineberry.  Loganberry, 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish.  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Sweet  Potato 
Plants.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  Die  Blakemore 
variety  having  been  selected  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  distribute 
this  new  variety  to  the  public.  Our  new 
60-page  catalog  offers  a  complete  line  of 
nursery  stock,  also  more  than  forty  other 
•ieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Write  for  free  copy. 
JNT1NGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Box  I,  Selbyville,  Del. 


RAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

awberries.  Success,  Howard,  Will.  Belt,  Lupton, 
Joe,  Gandy,  Aroma,  Chesapeake,  $1.20  per  100, 
)0  per  500 ;  $7.00  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progress- 
Everbearing,  $2.00  per  100;  $8.00  per  o00,  $15.00 
1000.  Vegetable  plant  list  on  request. 

E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


*  ii’RPRIf  Y  Bubach,  Corsican.  $1.25  per  100  post 
AWBLKKI  aj(j  Delicious,  Marvel,  Dunlap,  $1 
PLANTS  per  100.  W.  «.  Senbert,  Camden,  X.  Y. 


Market  Boxes  -  -  Apple  Boxes 
Farm  Produce  Boxes 

Reasonable  prices — write 
cnrni  cv  nnv  e.  l  ITMRFR  CO.  Rochester,  N.  H. 


April  25,  1931 

GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new 
Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
hut  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

ft|  inini  IIO  ■  6  Giant  Nymph  Bulbs,  1  Mother 
ULHIrlULUwi  Machree  Bulblet  and  1  OO  Regal 
Lily  Seeds  Included  with  100  mixed  bulbs  or  10  each 
5  varieties,  labeled,  SI. 25  prepaid.  Price  list. 

C.  A.  WOOD  Box  13  Brooktondalo,  New  York 


G 


DOLLAR  1  large  bulb  each  25  varieties,  labeled, 
LADIOLUS  prepaid.  Good  color  range.  Cat.  choice 
SPECIAL  varieties.  Pinecrest  Gardens,  Wappincj,  Conn. 


I  Aniftl  J— 100  for  $1.00.  Carefully  assorted 
rLni>lULl  for  color  and  long  blooming  season. 
None  better.  MONTY  ALE  GARDENS,  Bridgcvillc,  Pa* 

*T>AIIIOI,U8  LIST  for  thin  pocketbooks.  Many  new 
f  varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Aftlitnbuln,  Ohio 


DAHLIAS 


THAT  WILL  PRODUCE 
MONSTER  BLOOMS 

This  collection  won  first  premium  at  the  Fairs  last  Fall. 
If  ordered  from  catalog  separately  would  cost  $3. 09. 

12  LABELED  $1.10  POSTPAID 

Mrs.  B.  I>.  Bailey  -  Litchfield,  Conn. 


DAHLIAS 


Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

0.  LOUIS  4  LLING,  Dahlia  Specially 
251  II.  Uonrfc  St.  West  llaveo,  t’oim. 


niKUK  | C  BEAUTIFUL  Assorted  BULBS  $1 

UiHlLlilj  10  njrs_  jviary  W.  Morse,  Putnam,  Conn. 

1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  liked 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1  .OO.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.Y. 

11  All  It  lo  Poinnig  SEEDS,  Mixed  colors,  30  cent. 
1/uliUlL  F  t  lUItla  Ivnuiia  Gardens,  South  Easton,  Hass, 

SEND  FOR  PACKAGE  GIANT  HOLLYHOCK  SEEDS 
Only  Ten  Cents.  Hollyhock  Gardens,  Buckland,  Mass. 

“15  line  standard  kinds,  labeled,  postpaid. 


/ Vf  Cp O  Send  at  once.  Lark  Meadows  Iris  Gardens, 
■*  *  Mrs.  E.  L.  Schefiy,  West  Mansfield,  Mass. 

HARDY  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Will  Bloom  This  Summer 
and  Live  Outdoors  in  Winter 

Double  Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Larkspurs,  Columbines, 
Foxgloves,  Blue  Beils,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox.  He- 
leniums.  Irises,  Lupines.  Sweet  Williams,  and  251 
others.  Also  Pansies,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Asters, 
Zinnias,  Petunias,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines.  Catalog  free. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Frostproof  cabbage  plants.  Copenhagen, 

Enkliuizen,  Golden  Acre,  Jersey  Wakefield,  All 
Head  early.  Prepaid,  500 — $1.50;  1,000 — $2.25;  ex¬ 
press  collect  $1.00 — 1,000.  Tomato  Plants,  Baltimore. 
Marglobe.  Bonnie  Best,  same  price  as  cabbage  plants. 
Ruby  King  Pepper  Plants,  prepaid  500 — $1.50:  Collect 
$2.00 — 1.000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants,  $1.75 — 1,000, 
Roots  Mossed.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke,  Georgja 


PLANTS  READY 


Hardy,  field-grown,  frostproof 
cabbage,  disease  proof,  Jersey, 
Charleston,  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Flat  Dutch, 
300— $1.00;  500— $1.50:  1.000— $2.25,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press,  $1.25—1,000;  $10.00— iO. 000.  Tomato,  May, 

June  delivery,  100%  good  plants  and  delivery. 
MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin.  Va. 


TOMATO  PLANTS.  Tough  hardy  field-grown  eight- 
inch  plants,  well  rooted,  hand  selected  and  care¬ 
fully  packed  in  damp  moss.  Greater  Baltimore,  Mar- 
globe  and  Boimie  Best.  By  express  $2.00  per  1,000: 
10,000  and  over  $1.50  per  1,000.  Prompt  shipments 
and  first,  class  plants  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


RIIV  WISCONSIN-  CCrnPARN  fro>n  one  ot  w>seon- 
DUI  GROWN  *»CLU  uUnil  sin’s  largest  growers 
and  drieis.  State  certified,  germination  98JS.  Golden 
Glow,  Murdock,  Smut  Nose  and  Sanfords  White  Flint, 
price  $2  60  per  bu.  WISCONSIN  SMOOTH  AWN  BAR¬ 
LEY,  $1.  All  mail  orders  filled  promptly. 
SPANGLER  BROS.  Jefferson,  Wisconsin 


MILLIONS 


FROST 

PROOF 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Wakefields,  Copenhagen  and  Flat  Dutch,  300— SI.OO; 
6U0 — $1.26;  1,000— $2.00  postpaid.  Express  collect, 
$  1  .OO  per  1,000.  Booking  orders  for  Tomato  Plants — 
Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore  and  Stone  for  May 
and  June  delivery  same  price  as  cabbage.  IDEAL 
PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


—  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  — 

Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead.  Succession. 
Flat  Dutch,  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield,  grown 
in  open  field  from  Certified  Seed  ready  for  shipment. 
$1.00  per  thousand,  charges  collect.  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Certified  Seed. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


DISEASE-RESISTANT 
FROSTPROOF 

Six  varieties.  Onion  Plants,  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants,  Hot 
and  Sweet  Peppers.  Send  for  free  descriptive  folder. 

VICKERY  PLANT  CO.  Ennis,  Texas 


Onion  &  Lettuce  Seed  Raised  in  this  section, 

$1.25  per  lb.  Orders  sent  by  parcel  post  or  express. 

R.  W.  ANDERSON  -  -  Florida,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  Field-grown  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants,  all 

varieties.  Mail  500 — 63c;  1,000 — 98c;  Expressed 
1.000— $1.00;  3,000— $3.75;  10.000— $6.00.  Tomatoes 

$1.50  thousand.  Peppers  May  1st  $2.00.  Roots  mossed. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

ORIGINAL  STRAIN  CARMAN  NO.  3 

Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  -  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


Certified  POTATOES 
SEEDS 


-  BEANS  —  BARLEY  -  CORN 

Circular  Free 

E.  F.  HUMPHREY  IRA,  N.  Y. 


TRY  THE  SPY  BLH5HTLESS  POTATO  other 


also  for  sale. 


FOR  A  - -  ..... 

km  ds 

G.  M.  PROPER,  Summit,  N.  V. 


RE-SELECTED  ASPARAGUS  PLANTS 

Large,  thrifty,  fresh  dug,  1  ;in«l  2  year-old  plant*, 

to  $15.00  per  M.  A.  T.  BENNER,  No.  Eastham,  Mass- 

HIGH  GRADE  PLANTS  Potato  and  Pepper 

Shipments  by  express  only.  Write  for  prices  and  vari¬ 
eties.  Harrell  Plant  Co.  Ty  Ty,  Georgia 


Big  Late  (Imp.) 

Gibson  . 

Gandy  . 

Mastodon  E.  B.  . 

RAYNER  BROS. 


STRAWBERRIES 

GROW  THEM  FOR  LARGE  PROFITS 


big,  healthy, 


17). 


Plant  our 
guaranteed. 

Premier  (Howard 

Cooper  . 

Senator  Dunlap  . 60 

—  Big  Joe  . 60 

Chesapeake  . Sr 


true-to-name 
25 

$0.60 
.75 


.65 

.60 

.60 

1.40 


$0.80 

1.00 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.80 

2.40 


plants, 

100 

$1.30 
1.50 
1.30 
1.30 
1.30 
1.40 
1.30 
1.30 
2.90 


satisfaction  and 
500 


$2.35 

2.50 

2.35 

2.35 

2.35 

2.50 
2.35 
2.35 

4.50 


’  Order  Direct  and  Save"  Several  Days  or  Send  for  Free  Catalog. 

BOX  5, 


$3.75 

4.25 

4.00 

4.00 

3.75 

4.25 

4.00 

3.75 

7.00 


safe 

1000 

$6.75 

8.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

7.00 

7.00 

12.00 


delivery 

5000 

$30.35 

37.50 
30.35 
30.35 
30.35 

32.50 
30.35 
30.35 
57.00 
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CHARMING  EFFECTS 

with  flowering  shrubs-evergreens  are  Quickly  secured 
and  become  more  beautiful  with  the  years  and  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  home. 


A  FEW  SPECIALS 


Hardy  Hydrangea  P.  G.  2-3  ft . 25c 

Splrca  Van  Houttel.  2-3  ft . 25c 

American  Arbor  Vitae  12-15  inch . 25c 

Norway  Spruce  12-15  Inch . 25c 


(No  order  accepted  for  less  than  one  dollar) 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices  all  through  the  catalog 

RED  RASPBERRIES 

THE  MOST  DELICIOUS  OF  SMALL  FRUITS 

Berries  large,  firm.  Quality  good,  very  productive 
ripens  early,  brings  highest  price  on 
market.  Perfectly  hardy  in  temper- 
ture  of  35  below.  Originated  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exp.  Sta.,  Vineland,  Ontario. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  with  plants 
guaranteed  true  to  name,  certified 
free  from  disease,  from  the  farm  of 
Prof.  F.  S.  Beeves,  Canadian  Horti¬ 
culturist. 

Bend  for  Catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about 
this  splendid  variety  that  leading  Farm  papers  and 
Experimental  Stations  have  referred  to  so  favorably. 

Good  strong  plants,  well  rooted.  $1.00  per  dozen, 
$S.OO  per  100,  25  or  over  at  100  rates. 


FRUIT  TREES 

The  leading  Commercial  varieties  at  greatly  reduced 

prices.  Trees  of  genuine  merit,  strong,  healthy, 
well-rooted,  satisfaction-giving  trees,  that  is  the 
only  kind  we  sell.  This  is  the  sort  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  to  give  you  the  best  results  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  Our  catalog  will 
tell  you  more  about  our  products.  It’s  free. 

“The  Home  of  Good 


[An 


iv  Colleetlen  Below  for  51.00  Post 
id.  Six  Collections  for  $5.  CASH 


ITH  ORDER.  Order  by  Number  Please. 

No.  1 — 50  Choice  Gladioli  Bulbs] 
No.  y — 8  Choice  Named  Dahlias 
No.  4 — 6  Flowerinq  Shrubs 
No.  5 — 6  Choice  Grape  Vines 
No.  6 — 50  2-yr.  Asparaqus  Plants! 
No.  8 — 4  Boxwoods;  nice  plants! 
No.  10 — 3  Peonies,  white,  red,  plnkl 


ATLANTIC  NURSERY  CO 

D.VV6ABCOCK  ,  Pres  BOX  El  BE  RUN, MD. 


I  WRITE 
FOR 
|  BARGAIN 

LIST 


iA’/TnanirjM HtT!77Y*j 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
SPRING  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW.' 


Tin?  BEiu.ift  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Howard  IV 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown, 

Strawberry  Plants wo?*4.«o-fote^r . w-wwi 

$84. OO — 5000.  Postpaid.  Jas.  M.  Britton,  Chepachet,  K.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  1,000  lots.  New  Blakemore,  Chesapeake;  all  standard 
Varieties  as  reasonable.  Free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Md. 


Strawberries  That  Grow 

Plant  our  hardy  Northern  grown  plants— none  better. 
We  specialize  in  PREMIER  and  MASTODON— buy  direct. 
Premier  $6.00  per  1000,  Mastodon  $13  per  1000 
Write  list  of  wants  for  prices. 

Grand  Mere  Nursery  -  Baroda,  Michigan 


PREMIER.  DUNLAP.  S.  L.  CHAMPION,  KEVITT’S  WONDER 

and  other  varieties  Oir-uiUciiTioe  in  lalge  Iots‘ 

FRAGARIA  NURSERIES—  ollflWUBI  I  ICO  —Box 251,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  Strong  stocky  plants. 

Catalog  on  request,  H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde,  N,  Y. 


Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham,  Viking.  Chief,  Herbert,  St.  Regis.  Cuthbert, 
Plum  Farmer,  etc.  Strawberries.  Blackberries.  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  Peren 
nials.  Ail  guaranteed.  Prices  very  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y 


I?  ACDUrDDY  REGISTERED  DISEASE  FREE 
KAOr  IJll,  TV  TV  I  For  description,  prices  and  cul- 
P|  A  TVITC  tural  methods,  write  OHIO  SMALL  FRUIT 
rLAlY  1  J  IMPROVEMENT  ASS’N,  New  Milford,  Ohio 


Water  Lilies 


easily  grown  in  tub,  pool  or 
pond.  Fragrant,  hardy,  bloom 
this  summer.  White,  3  roots, 
$1.00;  10,  $S.7£i.  Pink,  $1.00  each,  delivered  with 
directions.  PLANT  NOW. 

S,  B.  HUTTON  Box  N  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


nnYU/nnn  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 

Mv"-'.  »*  mental.  Well  rooted  plants  $1.20  dozen 

ij  delivered.  MAX  NUKSEKY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  greens  and  Nursery  Stock 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  UASSEL  NUUSEHV,  Mantua,  Ohio 


BLIGHT  f>l|aclniit  Trane  Wlite  for  booklet  Sunny 
PROOF  VllvolllUI  I  I  Cub  Ridge  Nursery, Round  Hill, Va. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  for  Sale  by] 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


A  History  of  American 
Grape-growing 

F.  E.  GLADWIN 
Part  IL 

In  the  previous  installment  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  American  grape-growing  it  was 
emphasized  that  much  would  be  said  later 
of  grape  varieties  derived  from  two  spe¬ 
cies,  Vitis  vinifera  and  Vitis  Labrusea, 
since  these  two  have  played  the  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  viticulture.  Mention,  however, 
should  be  made  of  another  species,  the 
pure  native  Vitis  rotundifolia,  which  has 
had  some  part  in  the  grape-growing  of 
Southeastern  United  States,  But  few  va¬ 
rieties  have  come  from  this  species,  these 
largely  by  selection  from  vines  growing 
in  the  wild  state.  In  “The  Grapes  of 
New  York,”  Hedrick  et  al.,  of  some  1.100 
varieties  described,  16  pure  Rotundifolia 
varieties  are  mentioned,  while  but  five  are 
noted  as  having  been  developed  or  found 
growing  in  a  wild  state  showing  char¬ 
acters  of  both  Rotundifolia  and  some 
other  species.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
the  grape  breeder  has  not  considered  this 
native  species  as  particularly  adapted  for 
the  development  of  new  grapes.  In  this 
book  are  mentioned  274  pure  Labrusea 
varieties,  and  318  hybrids  of  Labrusea 
and  Vinifera. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  grapes 
planted  in  the  United  States  on  what  is 
now  American  soil  were  started  by 
Spanish  padres  at  the  old  missions  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California.  It 
is  also  probably  true  that  these  were 
started  before  any  settlements  were  made 
in  Eastern  America.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  success  of  this  venture,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  went  well, 
under  the  direction  of  the  mission  fathers, 
since  they  brought  to  the  attempt  years 
of  experience  from  the  Old  World,  and 
the  climate  was  favorable.  There  was 
probably  no  thought  of  commercial  gain, 
but  rather  the  sole  desire  was  to  grow 
only  a  sufficient  quantity  that  they  might 
have  an  abundance  of  the  wines  to  which 
they  were  accustomed.  Even  today  the 
urge  is  the  same.  Immigrants  from  many 
countries  bring  to  our  shores  their  na¬ 
tive  plants  and  seeds  that  they  may  not 
be  quite  so  completely  disassociated  from 
the  mother  country,  and  likewise  the  mi¬ 
grant  from  one  section  to  another  takes 
with  him  a  supply  of  seed  or  cuttings 
that  he  may  continue  to  grow  his  favo¬ 
rites  in  his  new  home.  Whether  the  mis¬ 
sion  father  had  previous  information  as 
to  the  likelihood  of  success  in  his  new 
southwestern  home  or  not  is  problemati¬ 
cal.  But  no  doubt  the  first  success  re¬ 
sulted  in  extensive  planting  later.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  this  first  ven¬ 
ture  has  been  of  immense  importance  in 
the  development  of  the  viticulture  of  the 
Far  West. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  the 
first  vines  of  the  Vinifera  species  were 
planted  by  the  English  in  Eastern  United 
States.  As  early  as  1616  Lord  Delaware 
wrote  the  London  Company  suggesting 
and  urging  the  growing  of  grapes  in 
Virginia  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
new  colony.  It  is  assumed  that  the  reve¬ 
nue  was  to  come  from  the  wine  manu¬ 
factured  rather  than  the  sale  of  fresh 
grapes  for  dessert  purposes.  Lord  Dela¬ 
ware  found  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony 
a  great  many  vines  along  the  banks  of 
streams,  and  he  writes  that  nearly  every 
tree  is  overspread  and  that  thousands 
have  been  seen.  But  he  soon  realized 
that  these  grapes  were  much  different  in 
kind  from  those  with  which  he  was  fa¬ 
miliar.  Yet  he  had  faith  that  if  men 
who  had  made  the  growing  of  grapes 
their  business  in  the  Old  World  were 
brought  to  these  parts  they  would  be 
able  after  a  few  years  to  make  these  na¬ 
tive  vines  bear  fruit  comparable  with 
that  from  the  other  side,  if  they  should 
be  pruned  and  brought  under  control.  The 
London  Company  was  favorable  to  the 
project  and  in  1619  they  sent  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  French  who  were  experienced  in 
the  art  of  growing  grapes,  together  with 
a  collection  of  varieties  of  the  best 
French  varieties.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  with  the  importation  of  vines  and 
the  men  familiar  with  their  growing, 
that  the  venture  got  away  to  a  good 
start.  The  vines  were  planted  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  Virginia  Assembly  was  just 
as  solicitous  of  success  as  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  and  in  the  year  of  importation 
passed  an  act  making  it  mandatory  that 
every  householder  plant  10  cuttings,  care 
for  and  protect  them  from  injury,  and 
further  provided  that  each  was  to  acquire 
the  art  of  pruning  and  general  care  of 
vines.  The  Assembly  rewarded  with  gifts 
and  other  favors  those  who  were  particu¬ 
larly  zealous  in  caring  for  their  vines. 
Under  these  subsidies  the  planting  in¬ 
creased  very  rapidly,  and  vineyards  con¬ 
taining  thousands  of  vines  were  not  un¬ 
common. 

Even  with  a  virgin  soil,  apparently  a 
suitable  climate  and  with  the  expert  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  French  vineyardists,  the  ven¬ 
ture  lapsed.  The  failure  has  been  ascribed 
to  many  causes.  Certainly  the  three 
years  that  had  passed  since  the  starting 
of  project  could  not  tell  much  as  to 
adaptabilities  of  the  Vinifera  introduc¬ 
tions,  insofar  as  climate,  soil  and  the 
toll  to  be  paid  to  insects  and  diseases  are 
concerned.  Vines  grown  from  cuttings 
in  1619  would  scarcely  have  come  to  the 
first  full  bearing  in  1622,  and  unless  na¬ 
tive  vine  pests,  and  diseases  had  been 
imported  with  them,  they  could  not  have 
shown  any  great  injury  from  such.  Jeal- 
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in  his  stomach  means  CERTAIN  death 

DOTOX  does  not  meVei^T  ‘  . — . — 


drive  insects  away  j 


to  feed  on 

GRASSELLI  DUTOX  is  bad 
news  to  the  beetles  and  leaf¬ 
eating  insects,  on  vegetables, 
fruit  and  tobacco.  None  of 
these  pests  can  survive  a  dose 
of  DUTOX.  But,  DUTOX  is 
mighty  good  news  to  growers 
whose  crops  are  constantly  in 
danger  from  these  destructive 
profit-eaters. 

Grasselli  DUTOX  (barium 
fluosilicate)  is  a  positive 
control  for  these  pests.  And 
note  this:  It  is  not  an  arseni¬ 
cal.  It  will  not  injure  plants 
nor  impair  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

Extensive  trials  by  State 
Experiment  Stations,  trained 
experimenters  and  practical 


USE  DUTOX  FOR- 


Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Japanese  Beetle 
Potato  Flea  Beetle 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle 


Pepper  Beetle 
Blister  Beetle  , 

Cut  Worms 
Codling  Moth 
Striped  Cucumber  Beetle  Walnut  Husk  Fly 
Diabrotica  Beetle  Egg-plant  Beetle 

Tobacco  Horn  Worm  Tobacco  Flea  Beetle 

Asparagus  Beetle  Apple  Flea  Beetle 

Horseradish  Beetle  Tomato  Worm 

Strawberry  Beetle  Cabbage  Worm,  Etc. 


Made  by  a  Firm  with  92  y\ 
Of  Chemical  Experienc 


If  years 
ience 


other  plants 

growers  indicate  that  .  .  . 
DUTOX  (dust  or  spray) 
will  satisfactorily  control  the 
insects  shown  below.  Espe¬ 
cially  effective  against  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Bean  Beetle. 

Effective  control  with  DUTOX 
costs  so  little,  you  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  it  .  .  . 
Order  from  your  dealer  — or 
send  the  coupon  today  for 
further  information. 

The  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Incorporated 

Founded  1839  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dealers — Write  for  DUTOX  proposition. 


Other  Grasselli  Spray  or  Dust  Products: 
Arsenate  of  Lead  Powder 
Calcium  Arsenate  Powder 
Bordeaux  Mixture  Powder 
Monohydrated  Copper  Sulphate 
Dusting  Sulphur 
Casein  Spreader 
Sulphate  of  Nicotine 


The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 

629  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about 
Grasselli  DUTOX. 

Name 


Town 

R.  D. 


My  Dealer  is 


State 


His  Address 


Ill  faveYouHalf 
Your  Fence  Money 


Get  My  new  CUT  PRICES 

Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry  Fence, 
Barb  Wire,  Steel  Poata.  Gates,  Roofing:,  Paints, 
Baby  Chicks.  Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  My  prices 
LOWEST  in  15  years.  I’ll  save  you  big:  money 

Direct  from  Factory, 

Freight  Paid 

.My  new  Copper  Steel  Fencing: 
lasts  twice  as  long:— saves  hal: 

'  your  fence  costs. Get  my  new 
Cut  Price  Catalog:— see  for 
yourself.  Write  for  it  today. 

Easy  payment.too -Jim  Br own 


^^aThe  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 
Dept.  431  OB  Cleveland,  O, 


_ _  }H.P.  $75.6® 

__  Other  Sizes  in  Proportion 

^  350,000  WITTE  Engines  in  World-Wide  Use 

re  saving  owners  labor  and  money.  Use  any  cheap 
a  el.  Magneto  Equipped.  Own  one  and  have  power 
or  every  purpose.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

pfitte  engine  works 

4894  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  M0. 


Kitselman  Ifenee 


Netting,  Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints, 
Roofing,  Baby  Chicks.  New  Copper-Blend  Steel  Wire, 
galvanized  with  99  92/109  per  cent  PUKE  Zinc,  cute 
fence  costs  In  half.  Money-back  guarantee.  Easy  Pay¬ 
ments.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  12-to-24-hour  service. 
Don’t  delay!  Write  today  for  our  new  FREE  Catalog! 
KITSELM  AN  BROS.,  Dept.  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


Kills  'em  i 


BLACK  LEAF  40  " 

Aphis-Leafhopper-Tmrip 


'"BLACK  LEAF  40 " 
Kills  Poultry  Lice 

-UUST'fiA/Nr'THE  ROOSTS 


Black  Leaf 40  Does  It 

"Black  Leaf  40 "  is  the  outstanding  enemy  of  insect  Dests. 
Kills  by  contact,  also  by  fumes.  If  you  have  never  used  ''Black 
Leaf  40"  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  begin  doing  so. 

APHIS  •  •  •  LEAFHOPPER  •  •  •  THRIPS 

Protection  from  insect  damage  is  essential  if  you  expect  to  raise 
a  full,  profitible  crop  of  fruit,  vegtables  or  flowers.  For  over 
20  years  "Black  Lear  40"  has  been  accepted  as  the  growers  best 
defense  against  Aphis,  Leafhoppers,  Thrips  and  other  insects. 

For  Poultry  Lice 

Use  "Black  Leaf  40".  You  do  not  need  to  handle  the  bird 
"Paint"  the  roosts  lightly  and  the  heat  from  the  birds*  bodii 
releases  the  fumes  which  kill  the  lice. 

TO  KILL  MITES;  Spray  nests  and  inside  of  house 
with  ‘‘Black  Leaf  40”  according  to  directions. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Incorporated 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Black  Leaf  40 
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“Recommended  by  County 
Agent”  writes  Chas.  E.  Prescott, 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


He  coated  his  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent  and  planted  it  at  once. 

Wet  or  dry  it  does  not  clog  the  planter.  Non-poisonous. 
But  it  keeps  away  crows,  gophers,  moles,  chucks, 
squirrels  and  other  pests.  Saves  time  and  expense  of 
replanting.  Increases  corn  acreage.  Large  can,  enough 
for  2  bu.  seed  corn  (8 ’to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Small  can 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  dealer  can’t 
supply  you.  orrler  today  from  The  Cedar  Hill  Formulae 
Co.,  Box  500  H, New  Britain,  Conn.  Guaranteed. 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


Double  tlie  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

Avoid  costly  delays.  Use  Ospraymo,  the  sturdy  sprayer  that  has 
automatic  agitators,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge.  Brushes  on 
revolving  paddles  keep  suction  strainers  clean — prevent  clogging 
and  lost  time. 

They  are  built  to  stand  hard  bumps  and  jolts.  H.  P.  Miller  of 
Grantsville,  Md.,  writes:  “The  Ospraymo  potato  sprayer  I 
bought  io  years  ago  is  still  doing  good  work.”  John  Smith,  West' 
port,  Mass.,  says:  “Used  your  traction  sprayer  29  years  and  still 
using  it.”  J.  Le  Roy  King  of  Tully,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Union  Leader  has 
been  going  all  spring  and  has  performed 
wonderfully  well.” 

They  make  two  bushels  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  As  high  as  600  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre  is  possible  if  you 
Spray  with  our  Ospraymo  Leader. 

We  make  a  sprayer  for  every  need. 

High  Pressure  guaranteed.  Let  us  tell 
you  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  We 
have  been  world  leaders  for  48  years. 

Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog. 


|S, 


The  Ospraymo  Way  is  the 
Right  Way  to  Spray 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Dept.  2,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  _ 

THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


Crop  profits  cannot  fee  safe¬ 
guarded  fey  half  measures 

Potato  Blight  is  the  most  successful  thief  of  profit,  with 
which  growers  have  to  contend.  The  one  sure  control  for  Blight  is 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  applied  five  times.  Set  your  nozzles  to  cover 
both  top  and  bottom  of  leaves  Be  sure  your  Bordeaux  is  of  correct 
strength — and  fresh.  All  authorities  agree  that  home  mixed 
Bordeaux,  used  fresh,  is  most  effective  and  most  adhesive. 

To  safeguard  the  purity  and  strength  of  your  Bordeaux  Mixture,  to 
insure  its  being  free  from  dirt  and  inert  matter — to  make  sure  you 
can  spray  it  as  finely  as  you  like,  without  nozzles  clogging — use  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 
The  Standard  of  Purity — 99%  Pure 

Write  for  our  FREE  booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture, 
its  Preparation  and  Use’’ 


Nichols  Copper  Co. 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


TRIANGLE  BRAND—' 


ELECTRICITY 

for 

BEGINNERS 

By  EDWARD  H.  THOMAS 

A  non-teclmical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  the  use 
of  electricity  that  is 
simplicity  itself. 


Price  $1.{50 
for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 

Will  Positively  Destroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

A  Spraying  Solution — Not  a  Chloride 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 

Reber  Chemical  Co.,  Reading,  Pa 


BIEIDER  TWINE 

pound  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  66 


MeSrose,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 


ousies  between  the  French  workmen  and 
the  landholders  have  been  assigned  as 
the  causes  of  failure,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  lands  were  abandoned 
after  the  massacre  of  1622.  It  would 
thus  seem  that  the.  first  failure  was  due 
to  the  abandonment  of  farm  lands  and 
the  outlying  settlements  because  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Perhaps  the  element  of  force  used 
by  the  Assembly,  then  as  now,  is  not  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  desired  ends.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  again  in  1623  the  Assem¬ 
bly  passed  another  act  which  compelled 
every  four  men  in  the  colony  to  set  aside 
a  garden,  a  part  of  which  should  be 
planted  to  vines.  If  this  edict  was  not 
obeyed  the  offender  had  to  pay  with  a 
fine  of  a  given  quantity  of  corn.  Whether 
this  penalty  inured  to  the  good  of  grape 
growing  or  not  is  unknown,  but  from 
time  to  time  the  Assembly  included  in  its 
law-making  articles  looking  to  the  rapid 
advancement  of  vine  growing.  In  1639 
an  enactment  gave  a  premium  to  success¬ 
ful  grape-growers,  and  in  1660  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  10,000  pounds  of  tobacco  was  of¬ 
fered  to  each  grape-grower  in  Virginia 
who  produced  two  tuns  of  wine  from 
grapes  raised  in  the  colony.  These  stimuli 
evidently  had  some  effect,  for  we  are 
told  that  a  few  years  later  some  wine 
was  exported  to  England.  The  French 
experts,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  be¬ 
lieved  this  locality  to  be  far  superior  in 
soil,  climate  and  all  other  factors  that 
make  for  successful  grape  culture,  to  any 
other  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
The  abundance  and  vigor  of  the  wild 
vines  found  on  every  hand  were  so  un¬ 
like  anything  they  had  ever  seen  that 
they  could  but  foresee  a  most  brilliant  fu¬ 
ture.  Yet  in  .spite  of  all  of  the  apparent 
favorable  conditions,  grape-growing  did 
not  flourish  in  Virginia  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  there  was  much  export  of 
wine. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  following 
the  introduction  of  the  vine  in  Virginia 
the  culture  was  encouraged.  In  1769  the 
Assembly  furnished  a  certain  Frenchman, 
land,  buildings,  equipment,  slaves  and 
workmen  on  condition  that  he  make  10 
hogsheads  of  merchantable  wine  within 
six  years.  In  the  event  that  he  carried 
out  his  part  of  the  bargain  the  entire 
plant  was  to  be  given  him.  He  produced 
the  requisite  quantity  of  wine,  but  tlie 
quality  was  not  up  to  standard,  and  it 
required  another  enactment  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  before  this  Frenchman  was  finally 
given  his  subsidy.  It  seems  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  the  poor  quality  was 
due  to  a  lack  of  fitness  of  the  soil  for  the 
production  of  good  wine.  We  do  not 
know  of  course  whether  it  was  the  soil, 
the  varieties  or  some  other  factors  that 
were  responsible  for  the  poor  vintage, 
but  it  is  suspected  that  in  the  light  of 
the  present  knowledge  of  cultural  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Vinifera  species,  Summer 
temperatures  were  not  high  enough  to 
develop  a  high  sugar  content.  At  any 
rate  we  have  before  us  the  first  failure 
on  a  large  scale  of  the  Vinifera  grape  in 
Eastern  United  States.  But  in  spite  of 
this  other  men  came  who  -believed  that 
they  could  overcome  tlie  difficulties  of  the 
earlier  growers.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  few  years  that,  the  hopes  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  growing  of  pure  Old  World  va¬ 
rieties  on  a  commercial  scale  have  been 
abandoned. 

Again  in  tlie  eighteenth  century  an¬ 
other  attempt  was  made  to  grow  the  Vini¬ 
fera  grape  in  Virginia.  Shortly  after 
Alexander  Spotswood  look  over  the  office 
of  Governor  in  1710  lie  brought  over  a 
colony  of  Germans  from  the  Rhine  coun¬ 
try,  and  founded  a  settlement  for  them 
in  Spotsylvania  County.  The  Germans 
succeeded  in  making  some  palatable 
wines,  blit  we  are  not  told  whether  from 
native  or  Old  World  grapes.  At  any  rate 
the  venture  did  not  persist.  Thus  far 
we  have  pictured  the  attempts  made  to 
introduce  the  Vinifera  grape  in  Virginia 
under  the  tutelage  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  direction,  and  after  a  hundred  years 
success  seems  about  as  far  removed  as 
in  the  first  few  years.  We  are  told  of 
how  these  experts,  pruning  varieties  of 
grapes  with  which  they  were  thoroughly 
familiar  at  home,  and  growing  them  in 
fertile  soil,  were  still  unable  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  desired  end,  the  production  of 
wines  comparable  with  those  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  In  spite  of 
the  failures  others  were  ready  to  carry 
on,  and  we  next  turn  to  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia,  where  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Vinifera  might  find  a  more  congenial 
home.  French  Huguenots  had  already 
settled  in  the  Carolinas  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  they  brought  with  them  the 
love  of  the  vine  from  their  homeland. 
Near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  they  made  attempts  to  grow  varie¬ 
ties  from  the  Old  World  with  which  they 
were  thoroughly  famaliar.  The  Hugue¬ 
nots  were  expert  vine-dressers,  which 
term  signifies  that  they  were  capable  of 
performing  all  the  labors  necessary  to 
produce  satisfactory  crops  of  grapes,  at 
least  they  had  done  so  in  their  native 
land.  But  even  they  with  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  brought  down  to  them  through  the 
experiences  of  their  ancestors,  were  not 
successful.  The  vines  perished  after  a 
time  without  having  given  much  inkling 
of  the  reasons  thereof.  They  thought 
they  had  found  the  causes  of  their  failure 
in  the  overshading  of  their  cleared  areas, 
and  the  foggy  nature  of  the  climate  at 
the  period  of  maturity.  Probably  the  lat¬ 
ter  explanation  is  more  true  than  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  failure  so  far  given,  and  deduced 
from  the  earlier  attempts.  We  now  know 
that  foggy  weather,  which  in  turn  im¬ 
plies  high  atmospheric  moisture,  is  not 


conducive  to  good  ripening  and  high 
sugar  content.  But  we  also  now  recog¬ 
nize  that  foggy  situations  are  not  desir¬ 
able  for  grape-growing  at  any  part  of  the 
active  Summer  period,  especially  if  fogs 
persist  for  many  days  in  succession. 

In  Georgia,  Abraham  l)e  Lyon,  who 
also  had  the  encouragement  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  authorities,  imported  many  vines 
from  Portugal  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  planted  them  in  a  garden  in 
Savannah.  These  persisted  for  a  time 
and  then  perished.  But  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  failures  to  introduce  the  Vini¬ 
fera  into  the  agriculture  of  the  new  coun¬ 
try  we  shall  see  that  the  attempts,  while 
disheartening,  did  not  discourage  others 
who  were  to  follow. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Mignonette  for  Cut  Flowers 

This  pleasant  scented  flower  is  one  that 
never  has  lost  its  popularity  notwith¬ 
standing  its  long  cultivation  all  over  the 
world,  and  at  the  present  time  it  seems 
even  more  popular  than  ever  as  a  cut 
flower.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this, 
as  the  flowers  not  only  keep  a  long  time 
in  water  after  cutting,  but  the  odor  is 
delicate  and  always  pleasing  to  most 
people.  There  are  now  quite  a  number  of 
varieties  of  this  flower.  The  old-fashioned 
mignonette  (Reseda  odorata)  has  rather 
a  small  flower,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
larger  flowered  sorts  were  produced  by 
selection  and  crossing  that  they  attained 
so  much  attention  as  a  cut  flower  for 
florists’  use.  Then  again  they  are  rather 
difficult  to  transplant  as  seedlings  and 
it  is  better  on  that  account  to  sow  the 
seeds  when  possible  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  tlie  Reseda  family,  but  as 
most  of  them  are  scentless  and  not  very 
attractive  they  can  readily  be  omitted 
here ;  consequently  only  those  of  the  best 
types  will  be  mentioned.  Where  only  a 
small  flower  is  wanted  the  old  variety 
Odorata  will  probably  suffice,  blit  when 
the  grower  wants  something  particularly 
fi.ne  there  are  several  others  which  will 
attract  our  attention,  especially  the  newer 
reds  and  yellows.  Thus  the  Giant  Red  is 
not  only  a  distinct  and  comparatively 
bright  color,  but  the  spikes  are  very  large 
and  the  flowers  keep  well  after  cutting. 
Yellow  Giant  is  an  excellent  variety,  and 
as  its  name  indicates,  is  not  only  large 
but  of  a  really  good  and  pleasing  yellow. 
Both  of  these  sorts  have  flowers  of  very 
large  size,  and  under  good  cultivation  are 
extremely  attractive.  For  a  small  bright 
yellow  for  bedding  purposes  outdoors  or 
when  grown  in  a  rough  and  ready  sort  of 
way  the  old-fashioned  Golden  Queen  will 
be  found  extremely  satisfactory,  as  the 
plants  are  generally  of  good  habit  of 
growth  and  the  flowers  are  freely  pro¬ 
duced  and  very  fragrant. 

Mignonette  always  requires  a  rich  soil 
and  should  have  plenty  of  moisture  to 
produce  "the  best  results.  The  seeds  should 
therefore  be  sown  comparatively  early  if 
sown  outdoors,  and  if  possible  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  Keep  the  seeds  con¬ 
stantly  moist  while  germinating,  either  by 
covering  with  paper  or  watering  (if  nec¬ 
essary)  with  a  fiite  sprinkler.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  up  the  more  air  and  light 
they  get  the  -better,  but  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  is  to  be  avoided,  as  these  plants 
seem  to  thrive  best  in  a  comparatively 
cool  atmosphere.  If  seed  is  sown  in  cold 
frames  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
slugs  or  snails  and  sowbugs,  as  these 
pests  are  extremely  fond  of  eating  the 
seedlings.  Should  they  be  in  evidence, 
however,  a  good  sprinkling  of  tobacco 
dust  will  soon  drive  them  off.  and  will  do 
no  harm  to  the  plants  or  seedlings. 

H.  w.  iiai.es. 


Experiments  with  Dahlias 

Several  years  ago  the  writer  grew  a 
number  of  dwarf  Dahlias  in  pots,  while 
last  year  the  same  varieties  were  planted 
out  in  the  usual  way.  What  was  the  re¬ 
sult?  Those  kept  in  pots  not  only  bloomed 
much  earlier  than  the  others,  but  the 
plants  themselves  showed  so  much  im¬ 
provement  both  in  texture  and  habit  of 
growth  that  it  might  be  well  worth  while 
to  grow  many  of  the  dwarfs  entirely  in 
pots.  Dahlias  as  a  rule  have  a  tendency 
toward  coarse  growing  and  "late 'blooming, 
and  if  we  could  get  rid  of  this  tendency 
much  might  be  gained’.  Some  of  the  lili- 
putian  varieties  are  not  only  useful  as 
cut  flowers,  but  work  in  exceedingly  well 
in  floral  designs  and  displays,  as  they  can 
be  used  extensively  on  -many  occasions 
where  the  large-flowered  types  could  not. 
Right  here  I  would  like  to  remark  that 
many  of  our  large  flowering  kinds  are  ex¬ 
tremely  soft  growing  and  too  tall  in  habit, 
and  could  be  very  much  improved  by  care¬ 
ful  selection,  etc.  Has  anyone  tried  graft¬ 
ing  them  in  order  to  obtain  a  -more  dwarf 
habit  in  the  large  kinds?  If  not  would  it 
not  pay  to  try  it?  Here  is  a  hint  for  the 
Dahlia  specialist,  and  perhaps  some  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  who  are  lovers  of  these 
plants.  In  flower  growing  of  any  kind 
there  is  always  some  chance  for  improve¬ 
ment,  and  sometimes  this  is  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly  attained.  h.  w.  hales. 


The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  not  in  the 
eating, 

Never  mind  what  the  old  sayings  state ; 
The  compliment  setting  the  cook’s  heart 
a-beating 

Is  the  call  for  a  big  second  plate. 

— Credit  Lost. 
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IVi-Ton  131-inch  Stake  Truck  —  Price  of  complete  unit  with 
Chevrolet  cab  and  body  $710,  dual  wheels  optional  $25  extra 


ANNOUNCING 

A  NEW  LINE  OF  LOW-PRICED  SIX-CYLINDER 
TRUCKS  WITH  CHEVROLET-BUILT  BODIES 

TO  FARM  USE  »  »  » 


IVi-Ton  157-inch  Stock  Rack  Truck — Price 
of  complete  unit  with  Chevrolet  cab  and 
body  $830.  Dual  wheels  standard  equipment. 


IV2-T011 131-inch  Stock  RackTruck — Price 
of  complete  unit  with  Chevrolet  cab  and 
body  $730,  dual  wheels  optional  $25  extra. 


lVi-Ton  157-inch  Stake  Truck  —  Price  of 
complete  unit  with  Chevrolet  cab  and  body 
$810.  Dual  wheels  standard  equipment. 


lVi-Ton  157 -inch  High  Wide  Express 
Truck — Price  of  complete  unit  with  Chevrolet 
cab  and  body  $800.  Dual  wheels  standard. 


lVi-Ton  131 -inch  High  Wide  Express 
Truck— Price  complete  with  Chevrolet  cab  and 
body  $715,  dual  wheels  optional  $25  extra. 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

Now  you  can  buy  a  Chevrolet  six-cylinder 
truck  chassis  and  a  Chevrolet-built  truck 
body  as  a  complete  unit. 

These  new  bodies  are  designed  by 
Chevrolet  engineers  and  produced  in 
Chevrolet  plants,  exclusively  for  the 
three  Chevrolet  chassis.  Made  of  finest 
hardwood-and-steel  and  built  to  rigid 
standards  of  strength  and  stamina,  they 
have  the  ability  to  take  plenty  of  punish¬ 
ment — to  stand  up  well  throughout  many 
seasons  of  hard,  constant  service. 

In  addition,  they  have  the  size  and  support 
for  maximum  load  capacity.  Bodies  for 


the  commercial  chassis  offer  six-foot  lood 
space;  for  the  131 -inch  model,  nine-foot; 
and  for  the  157-inch  model,  twelve-foot. 

Whether  it's  a  light  pick-up  you  need  for 
carrying  supplies  around  the  farm,  or  a 
large  truck  for  carrying  livestock  to  market 
—  Chevrolet  now  has  a  fine-looking,  50- 
horsepower  six-cylinder  unit — complete 
with  Chevrolet  body  and  chassis — to 
do  your  work  dependably.  Prices 
on  all  models  are  uniformly  low.  And 
the  cost  records  of  large  fleet  operators 
show  that  Chevrolet’s  cost-per-mile  is 
the  lowest  of  any  truck  on  the  market. 


IV2-TON  chassis  jfc  mm  iv2-ton  chassis  with  157" 

WITH  131 -INCH  WHEELBASE  .  M  W  ^  WHEELBASE  (Dual  wheels  standard)  $590 

(Dual  wheels  optional,  $25  extra)  jfmm  COMMERCIAL  CHASSIS  ....  $355 

All  truck  chassis  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan.  All  truck  body  prices  f.  o.  b.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Special  equipment  extra 
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The  natural  demand  of 


APPLE 

TREES 

is  for  CHILEAN 

the  Natural  Nitrate 

APPLE  trees  respond  quickly  to  fertilization 
with  natural  nitrate.  Hundreds  of  tests  prove 
it  year  after  year.  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the 
one  natural  nitrate  fertilizer.  Nature  made  it. ..and 
Nature  made  it  the  best  there  is. 


New  Bag:  Lowest  Price 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  early  spring  applica¬ 
tion  to  insure  a  good  set  and  a  healthy,  profitable 
yield.  Make  no  mistake.  Use  Chilean,  the  natural 
nitrate.  Now  for  your  greater  convenience  it  comes 
in  the  new  100  lb.  bag,  the  bag  without  a  backache . 
The  price  is  lower  than  in  25  years,  combining 
economy  with  convenience.  You  can’t  afford  not 
to  use  it. 


Chilean  Nitrate,  due  to  its  natural  origin, 
contains  rare  elements — iodine,  boron  and 
magnesium.  Each  of  these  elements  gives 
.it  plus  value,  for  each  is  an  important  plant 
food  in  itself.  Chilean  isn’t  just  nitrogen 
...  it  is  a  super-nitrate  . . .  Nitrogen  PLUS. 


Your  dealer  has  a  good  supply.  But  order  early  to 
make  sure  to  have  your  Chilean  just  when  your 
trees  want  it  most.  It  is  supplied  in  two  forms — 
standard  Chilean  (crystallized)  and  Champion 
brand  (granulated).  Ask  for  “Chilean,”  the  natural 
nitrate. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  ivritingfor  literature  or  information,  please  refer  to  Ad  No.  1-20 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


A  Few  Garden  Notes 

If  one  who  has  a  small  garden  has  not 
now  a  hand  cultivator  with  the  various 
attachments  he  should  get  one  before  the 
Spring  garden  work  begins.  It  will  save 
much  hoeing,  and,  where  the  garden  can¬ 
not  be  worked  by  the  horse,  it  is  almost 
indispensable. 

I  have  a  small  garden  hoe  with  cutting 
edge  2%  in.  wide  to  hoe  between  plants 
in  the  row.  I  made  same  by  cutting  off 
sides  of  an  old  garden  hoe  and  sharpening 
outside  edges  to  cut  off  any  stray  weeds. 

Those  who  have  never  before  grown 
kohl  ra<bi  should  buy  a  few  this  Spring. 
I  plant  them  in  rows  and  thin  them  to 
eight  .to  10  inches  in  the  row.  The  en¬ 
larged  bulb  only  is  used  and  cooked  like 
the  turnip.  They  have  the  flavor  of  both 
the  cabbage  and  the  turnip. 

Another  vegetable  worthy  of  trial  is 
the  edible  podded  sugar  pea.  It  is  cooked 
in  the  pod  like  ordinary  snap  bean.  In 
my  boyhood  days,  my  mother’s  garden 
was  never  without  its  bed  of  the  edible 
podded  sugar  pea.  I  grow  the  dwarf  gray 
sugar,  because  it  seems  more  productive 
than  the  tall  kinds. 

The  carrot  deserves  room  in  every 
garden.  I  plant  the  Danvers  Half-long,  it 
is  a  productive  variety  and  of  good  quali¬ 
ty.  New  Zealand  spinach  is  another  plant 
that  ought  to  be  found  in  every  garden. 
It  is  not  a  true  spinach,  but  the  best  sub¬ 
stitute  for  that  green  that  I  have  ever 
met.  It  is  not  affected  by  hot  weather  as 
the  ordinary  spinach  is  but  may  be  had 
all  Summer. 

For  green  bunch  onions  I  plant  the 
white  Multiplier  as  early  in  Spring  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked.  It  is  very 
productive  and  early  and  as  a  table  onion 
is  one  of  the  best  keepers. 

Where  room  in  the  garden  is  limited 
cucumbers  may  be  confined  to  a  small 
space  by  pinching  out  .the  center  shoot. 
A  dozen  hills  need  not  take  up  more  than 
40  square  feet  of  space. 

The  time  will  soon  be  here  when  the 
gardener  will  think  of  bedding  his  sweet 
potatoes  for  slips.  For  the  one  who  will 
only  plant  for  his  own  use  it  may  be  more 
profitable  to  buy  plants  from  a  grower, 
than  to  grow  his  own.  In  growing  one’s 
own  plants  the  seed  should  be  disinfected 
either  with  formaldehyde  or  corrosive 
sublimate  unless  positively  sure  that  the 
seed  is  free  from  disease.  Never  bed  in 
same  soil  more  than  one  year.  I  have  re¬ 
newed  the  soil  each  Spring  and  have 
bedded  of  the  same  stock  that  I  planted 
30  years,  and  never  had  any  disease 
among  my  sweet  potatoes.  Remember  one 
diseased  tuber  may  infect  the  whole  sea¬ 
son’s  crop.  At  present  the  Nancy  Hall 
and  Porto  Rico,  two  very  moist  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  mostly  grown  for  the  south¬ 
ern  trade  with  the  Big  Stem  Jersey  and 
the  Yellow  Jersey,  a  dry-fleshed  potato, 
are  more  generally  grown  for  the  north¬ 
ern  trade.  The  Red  Bermuda  is  a  good 
productive  sort  and  largely  planted  in 
northern  sections.  In  18S3  I  saw  them 
raised  in  Central  Nebraska  and  in  1894 
I  saw  some  Nansemond  grown  in  York 
Co.,  Nebraska.  g.  winkler. 

McDonald  Co.,  Md. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

With  about  three  inches  of  rain  the 
last  week  in  March  and  the  first  week  in 
April  so  far,  and  still  at  it  hard,  every¬ 
thing  looks  decidedly  better.  The  nitrate 
of  soda  is  being  put  on  between  rains 
again  with  the  duster  which  certainly 
does  give  a  much  more  uniform  and  ac¬ 
curate  application  than  any  other  method. 
With  a  little  experience,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  about  how  much  nitrate  of  soda 
is  being  applied  to  each  tree  and  an  ad¬ 
ditional  beauty  of  it  is  that  the  thin  coat¬ 
ing  is  not  laid  down  in  rings  about  each 
tree  but  rather  in  an  even  coat.  The 
operator  can  gauge  to  a  few  inches  how 
far  the  nitrate  spreads.  The  only  trick  is 
that  the  nitrate  of  soda  has  to  be  re¬ 
ground  or  at  least  without  any  appre¬ 
ciable  lumps — which  is  a  real  help  in 
either  hand  or  duster  application.  Super 
(acid)  phosphate  does  not  work  well  in 
the  duster,  because  it  blows  about  too 
much  and  is  very  subject  to  packing  and 
clogging  in  the  hopper  and  feed  mech¬ 
anism. 

W.  II.  Liebelsperger,  of  Berks  County, 
has  reported  to  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Forests  and  Waters  a  hawthorn 
which  is  23  feet  high,  has  a  branch  spread 
of  42  feet,  and  an  average  trunk  circum¬ 
ference  of  10  feet.  This  is  quite  a  tree, 
as  hawthorns  go. 

The  first  annual  Daurel  Week  will  be 
held  in  the  Poeono  Mountains  of  Monroe 
County  from  June  10  to  June  21.  Head¬ 


quarters  will  be  at  either  Poeono  Manor 
or  Buck  Hill  Falls.  The  idea  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  annual  event  like  the  rose  festi¬ 
vals  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  the  Apple 
Blossom  Festival  at  Winchester,  Virginia. 

Speaking  of  Vain,  there  is  a  recent  note 
that  a  city  in  eastern  India  has  had  more 
than  551  inches  of  rain  in  a  single  year 
or  almost  41  inches  in  one  day.  Just 
imagine  40  feet  of  water  in  one  year’s 
rainfall  or  nearly  3 %  feet  in  one  wet 
day  !  40  inches  is  good  for  ordinary  tem¬ 
perate  zone  rainfall  in  one  year. 

It  looks  as  if  1931  will  bo  a  big  year 
for  the  codling  moth  in  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  United  States,  since  most  of  the  State 
experiment  stations  and  horticultural  so¬ 
cieties  are  warning  their  growers  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  moths  to  emerge 
this  Spring,  thus  calling  for  more  care¬ 
ful  spraying  than  usual.  San  Jose  scale 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase  and  several 
States  are  promising  growers  that  it  will 
remove  some  of  the  neglected  orchards 
from  the  scene  unless  the  owners  undergo 
a  change  of  heart,  since  such  orchards 
are  seldom  of  any  real  value  to  their 
owners  and*  are  all  too  often  a  menace  to 
better  cared-for  trees  that  many  •such 
could  be  eliminated  and  in  that  way  do 
the  industry  a  real  service.  Again,  since 
there  is  already  too  much  poor  fruit  in 
this  country  which  seriously  affects  the 
price  for  a  good  quality  product,  the  av¬ 
erage  commercial  grower  trying  to  raise 
clean  fruit  will  appreciate  anything  the 
San  Jose  scale  can  do  to  help  him  out. 

The  March  number  of  the  Maryland 
Fruit  Grower  is  devoted  largely  to  polli¬ 
nation  and  the  value  of  bees  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  It  is  noted  therein  that  “any 
growers  planning  to  handle  bees  for  the 
first  time,  or  who  plan  to  keep  "bees  on  a 
larger  scale,  are  to  be  cautioned  that  the 
advice  and  instructions  of  a  competent 
beekeeper  or  of  the  Department  of  En¬ 
tomology.  University  of  Maryland,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Maryland,  should  be  obtained, 
in  order  to  prevent  losses  of  bees  by  dis¬ 
ease  or  mismanagement.”  This  warning 
is  just  as  valuable  in  any  other  State  as 
it  is  in  Maryland. 

L.  G.  Zinn.  of  West  Virginia,  page  392, 
March  28,  1931,  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
describes  some  dead  apple  tree  limbs 
noted  in  picking  fruit  last  .Fall,  and  also 
many  more  observed  in  pruning  since 
then.  We  have  seen  the  same  thing  in 
Southern  Pennsylvania  in  orchards  w‘here 
the  drought  aided  by  a  thin  soil  has  done 
about  the  same  thing.  The  lower  limbs 
seem  to  be  affected  the  worst,  and  the 
heads  have,  of  necessity,  been  raised  con¬ 
siderably  by  cutting  them  off,  resulting 
in  some  peculiarly  shaped  trees.  Two 
York  trees  which  have  borne  40  bushels 
each  in  good  years  were  undergoing  the 
process  of  cutting  off  the  drought-killed 
branches ;  after  the  primers  had  raised 
the  head  on  one  of  them  to  between  32 
and  15  feet,  they  decided  that  a  tree  re¬ 
quiring  a  long  ladder  to  reach,  the  lowest 
branches  was  not  much  use,  and  that  they 
might  as  well  do  something  more  profit¬ 
able.  Incidentally,  we  are  going  to  follow 
up  the  situation  in.  these  orchards  as  it 
develops  this  Spring  and  Summer,  and 
present  an  article  with  pictures  as  to 
what  will  happen  there.  In  one  of  these 
orchards,  about  all  of  the  old  Ben  Davis 
are  now  stumps  and  their  tops  are  fire¬ 
wood.  while  the  Yorks  beside  them  are 
not  in  such  a  very  bad  condition. 

West  Virginia  Bulletin  240,  “Effects 
of  Pruning  on  Growth  and  Yield  of 
Cherry  Trees,”  presents  the  following 
conclusions:  Young  sour  cherry  trees, 
pruned  no  more  than  required  to  make 
good  strong  trees  come  into  bearing  ear¬ 
lier,  and  produce  heavier  crops  than  simi¬ 
lar  trees  more  severely  pruned.  Summer 
pruning,  regardless  of  the  time  during  the 
Summer  when  it  is  done,  has  the  effect 
of  severely  dwarfing  tree  growth  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  yield,  as  compared  to  dormant 
pruned  trees  which  had  been  pruned 
equally  as  severely.  II.  L.  Crane,  the 
author,  observes  that  “under  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  conditions  the  pistils  of  cherry 
flowers  (Montmorency)  are  often  killed 
by  low  temperatures  in  late  Winter,  and 
that  the  severity  of  the  injury  has  been 
in  relation  to  the  vigor  or  growth  of  the 
tree.  Sour  cherry  trees  that  have  been 
severely  pruned  or  heavily  fertilized  have 
been  found  to  bear  fruit  buds  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  pistil  injury  than  similar  trees 
not  stimulated  .by  such  practices.” 

About  1922,  several  of  the  Michigan 
fruit  canners  became  interested  in  pack¬ 
ing  clingstone  peaches.  It  was  natural 
to  turn  to  California  for  varieties  of  that 
type  and  a  number  of  them  were  brought 
to  the  South  Haven  Experiment  Station 
for  trial.  Fruit  from  these  was  given  a 
commercial  canning  test.  Without  ex¬ 
ception,  they  proved  unsatisfactory  in  one 
way  or  another — most  of  them  did  not 
yield  enough  and  the  one  productive  va¬ 
riety  did  not  have  an  attractive  color 
when  canned.  The  Station  concludes  that 
if  Michigan  growers  want  to  can  cling¬ 
stone  peaches,  new  varieties  adapted  to 
Michigan  conditions  must  be  bred. 

The  Moore  Early  grape,  a  black  seed¬ 
ling  of  Concord,  ripening  from  one  to  two 
weeks  before  its  parent,  whose  chief  claim 
to  a  place  on  the  grape  variety  list  has 
been  that  it  was  the  earliest  good  black 
grape,  is  now  no  longer  commercially  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Michigan  Station.  It  is 
observed  that  there  are  no  productive 
Moore  Early  vineyards  in  that  State,  and 
that  while  good  yields  can  be  secured  for 
just  one  year  by  very  light  pruning,  the 
new  wood  produced  by  such  treatment 
results  in  low  yields  the  following  year. 

r.  n.  sunns. 
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All  of  your  profit 
starts  here... 


ALL  of  your  profit  comes  out  of  the 
■  ground;  but  soil  can’t  grow  a  profit 
in  today’s  market  without  the  help  of 
plenty  of  plant  food — the  right  sort  of  plant 
food  that  you’re  sure  to  get  in  V-C  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Demand  V-C,  insist  on  V-C.  Make 
your  farming  profit  a  V-C  profit  that  pays 
you  well! 

-T  7/  ^ 

FERTILIZERS 

V'V> 

Virginia-CarolinaChemicalCorp., Richmond,  Va. 

Sales  offices  in  seventeen  cities 
Dealers  at  all  distribution  points 


[THROW  YOUR  SPADE  AWAY 


Why  spend  hours  of  back-breaking  snading.  Do  the  job  in 
a  fraction  of  the  time  with  a  TUG-O- WHEEL  Hand  Plow. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  does  all  the  plowing  and  cultivating 
jobs— faster— better— cheaper  than  hand  methods  or  push 
type  wheel  plows. 

Plows  to  depth  of  5  inches.  Cultivates  and  weeds  1  or  2 
rows.  Ideal  for  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
poultry  men— for  all  small  farm  and  garden  work 

Send  for  FREE  booklet  which  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  time  and  labor 
saving  implement. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  PLOW  COMPANY 
Schonoctady,  New  York 
Department  15 


•k|  a  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 

HlOWS  HFarms»  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurse- / 
g%  m  ^^ries.  Fruit  Growers  Sc  Poultrymen f 

Secdsl,  easy  terms 

lUltroateSlHandles  Field  and  Truck 
If-,, Crop  Tools'  Runs  Belt 
MOWS  HaU  \  Machines.  Walking 

andLawnsV^ 

Gives  ample  Powerfor  thorough 
work.  Rugged  and  Reliable. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan 

STANDARD  ENGINEeCO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 

3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


Martin  moaeis 

>w  lead  the  world  in 
hing— Terracing— Grading 
$  There’s  a 
Martin 

j  for  Every 
Need  & 
Purse 


New  Riding 
Martin  Ideal 

Latest  and  ut¬ 
most  in  Ter- 
racer-Grader. 
Reverses  or 
sets  blade, 
any  angle 


i  till  yon 
ih  job. 
nt  and 
rolling 
liters. 


Nodal 
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Terrace  your  land. 

Stop  soil  washing  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  loss. Double  crops.  Martin 
leads  in  fast,  easy  operation. 
Makes  ditches,  drainage, irriga¬ 
tion.  Terraces  proper  height.  In 
any  soil  with  horses  or  tractor. 
$37.50and  up.  Send  for  fine  catalog. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co. 
Box  34#  Owensboro,  Kentucky 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

|  Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs-W'alk  &  Ride 

>  SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

|  New  Improved  Models  —  Catalog  Free 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO  •  3S73  Talmage  Av.SE 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmowcr 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers, 

Florists.  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1055  33rd  Ay.  SE.  Minneapolis.Minn 


Catalog 

Free 


s  Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
etalk.  All  year  usefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  atone  wall,  etc 
Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


As  We  Go  Along 

My  first  peas  (Laxtonian)  were 
planted  March  28.  In  a  few  days,  a  row 
of  Champion  of  England  will  go  In.  Teas 
are  rather  uncertain  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  on  account  of  the  days  of  blazing 
sunshine  and  heat  usually  on  hand  in 
early  June,  drying  the  tops  of  tall  peas 
into  hay,  in  spite  of  mulch  and  watering. 
I  am  going  to  see  whether  they  can  be 
hurried  through  May  with  high-power 
fertilizer,  a  little  three  times  a  week.  Just 
how  much  effect  this  will  have  might  be 
worth  knowing.  I  have  gone  beyond  the 
danger  limit  with  it  several  times  with 
weekly  applications.  Less  at  a  time  and 
more  frequently  may  be  safer.  The  soil 
here  is  in  excellent  condition  for  plant¬ 
ing  anything,  hut  the  air  remains  too 
cool.  There  has  not  yet  been  a  day  with 
the  soft  and  balmy  air  of  real  Spring. 
April  4,  Swiss  chard,  kohl  rabi  and  rad¬ 
ishes  were  sown.  I  have  often  planted 
sweet  corn  at  this  time,  but  shall  wait 
a  week,  or  until  a  really  warm  day  comes. 
Smut  was  very  prevalent  last  year.  I 
watched  and  nipped  it  off  while  small,  so 
that  none  ripened,  and  hope  that  will 
lessen  this  year’s  trouble. 

Corn  ear-worms  did  not  appear  until 
late.  I  believe  every  one  was  killed  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  ear.  This  should  shorten 
the  worm  crop  some.  I  shall  dust  the 
silk  of  the  late  corn  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
in  the  hope  of  catching  some  of  these 
worms  before  they  get  working. 

April  3,  Mertensia  Virginiea,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Brooks  on  page  457,  showed 
above  ground  at  my  place.  I  count  this 
one  of  the  best  Spring  flowers.  It  withers 
and  disappears  soon  after  flowering,  so 
the  place  must  be  remembered  or  labelled 
to  prevent  digging  out  in  Summer.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  some  permanent 
creeping  vine,  like  periwinkle,  running 
over  the  place  where  Mertensia  is  planted. 

Our  friend,  Frank  Whalen,  referring 
to  W.  A.  Maloney’s  recent  article  on  rat  ^ 
destruction,  suggests  a  national  rat  day 
to  be  appointed  by  President  Hoover  far 
enough  in  advance  so  that  everyone  can 
get  ready  with  traps  and  “dopes”  of  every 
sort.  It  might  be  a  good  plan.  Concerted 
action  is  necessary  to  get  effective  results 
with  rats.  w.  w.  H. 


Ambrosia ;  Southernwood 

Would  some  of  the  flower-loving  corre¬ 
spondents  tell  how  to  raise  the  plant 
called  “Ambrosia?”  It  has  fragrant 
foliage;  also  the  plant  called  southern¬ 
wood.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

Botanieally,  the  name  Ambrosia  be¬ 
longs  to  the  common  ragweed.  However, 
the  name  ambrosia  is  sometimes  given 
to  Clienopodium  Botrys,  also  called  Jeru¬ 
salem  oak  or  feather  geranium.  Of  course 
this  is  neither  an  oak  nor  a  geranium ; 
it  is  a  member  of  the  goosefoot  family 
with  sweet-scented  cut  leaves  and  a  low 
spreading  habit ;  the  flowers  are  formed 
in  long  featlier-like  spikes.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual.  easily  raised  from  seed.  It  is  not 
exacting  in  its  requirements,  preferring 
an  open  sunny  situation  and  ordinary 
garden  soil.  We  think  it  is  little  grown 
now;  though  found  in  old  gardens. 

Southernwood  or  old  man  is  Artemisia 
Abrotanum.  a  member  of  the  wormwood 
family.  It  is  a  shrubby  perennial  with 
very  finely  cut  gray-green  foliage  which 
has  a  pleasant  spicy  odor.  We  grow  it 
in  an  open  sunny  situation  in  a  sandy 
loam.  It  is  easily  rooted  from  cuttings 
or  grown  from  seed.  The  graceful  foliage 
and  aromatic  fragrance  makes  it  attrac¬ 
tive  in  bouquets. 


Division  of  Estate 

If  an  unmarried  son  who  owns  property 
dies  prior  to  September  1,  1930.  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  real  estate,  the  widowed  moth¬ 
er  or  the  only  sister  of  deceased?  What 
part  of  money  in  bank  and  the  mort¬ 
gages  do  mother  and  sister  receive?  I 
have  been  told  by  others  that  the  wid¬ 
owed  mother  gets  use  of  all  real  estate 
until  her  death,  she  to  pay  taxes  and 
keep  property  in  repair.  She  cannot 
mortgage,  sell  or  rent  property  without 
consent  of  sister  of  the  deceased,  also  that 
the  mother  and  sister  of  deceased  share 
equally  in  all  personal  property.  Is  this 
true?  L.  J.  T. 

New  York. 

The  mother  receives  one-half  and  the 
sister  one-lmlf  of  both  the  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  property.  n.  t. 


You  don’t  realize  the  lifting  power  of 
yeast  until  you  compare  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  bread. — Sehenectadv  Gazette. 


NEW! 

AUTOMATIC 


WESTINGHOUSE 
1500 -WATT  PLANT 


ALL  THE  LIGHT! 


ALL  THE  POWER! 


YOU  WILL  NEED  FOR  YEARS! 


PRICES  SLASHED  TO  ROCK-BOTTOM! 


Now — Westinghouse  announces  a  new 
and  finer  electric  service  plant  coupled 

with  drastic  price  reductions  on  its  entire  line 
of  light  plants,  water  systems  and  batteries ! 
At  these  new  low  prices  you  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  electricity  any  longer !  Take  the 
first  step  now  .  .  .  mail  the  coupon  for  complete 
information ! 

New  Features —  Easy  Terms 

Westinghouse  Light  Plants  are  made 
and  guaranteed  by  the  same  concern 

that  supplies  great  power  companies  with  the 
apparatus  they  use.  Same  careful  workmanship, 
same  electrical  skill.  Two-cylinder  smoothness 
and  efficiency.  Automatic  protective  devices. 
Simple,  economical  operation.  So  many  new 
and  exclusive  features  they  cannot  possibly  be 
outlined  here,  so  send  the  coupon  for  complete 
details  by  mail.  We  will  also  explain  how  a 
small  down  payment  and  easy  terms  put  elec¬ 
tricity  to  work  for  you  without  waiting.  West¬ 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Department  114,  Mansfield,  O. 

Westinghouse 

Light  Plants— Water  Systems  — Batteries 


WHAT  THIS  AMAZING 
PLANT  WILL  DO 

FOR  .  .  . 


.run  an  electric  iron  2  hours 
..run  a  washing  machine  3l/2  hours 
. .  .light  4  25-watt  lamps  for  10  hours 
...run  a  two-cow  milker  for  3hours 
...  run  a  water  system  4  hours 

...  run  a  vacuum  cleaner 
6  hours 

...run  a  ViH.  P.  motor 
3  V2  hours 

...run  a  cream  sepa¬ 
rator  4  hours 


RUSH  COUPON 


I 
I 
I 
I 

Town . .  State . j 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.. 

Dept.  114,  Mansfield,  O. 

Send  illustrated  information  and  new  low 
prices  on  Westinghouse  Electric  Service 
Plants. 

Name . . . 

Street  or  RFD . 


for  a  better  garden 

H 

this  year  'you  need1 


Planet  Jr. 


No.  12  Double  Wheel  Hoe 

That  better,  larger  garden  you’ve  planned 
needs  thorough  weeding  and  cultivating.  It’s 
a  faster,  neater,  easier  job  with  Planet  Jr. 

No.  12  Double  Wheel  Hoe. 

Here  are  oil  tempered  sharpened  hoes  or 
knives  for  close,  rapid  weeding  or  cultivating. 

A  real  double  wheel  hoe  that  will  straddle 
the  plants  and  weed  right  up  to  the  most 
tender  seedling  without  danger.  Then  you 
have  four  steel  teeth  for  general,  deeper 
cultivating,  leaving  a  good  surface  mulch  and 
a  pair  of  plows  for  opening  and  closing 

furrows,  hilling,  etc. 

It’s  like  having  four 
extra  good  gardeners 
working  for  you  when 
you  have  this  Planet  Jr. 

No.  12  Double  Wheel 
Hoe — just  one  of  scores 
of  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and 
Garden  Implements, 
famous  for  60  years.(For 
larger  gardens.  Planet 
Jr.  Garden  Tractor.) 


J  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  38-K 

l  5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J  Please  send  me  the  information  checked: 

□  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Professional  Garden 
Implement  Catalog. 

Q  HOME  GARDENING  MADE  EASY,  by  Planet  Jr. 

i  Name _ ........................ — ............. 

i  Street  and  No,  or  R.  F.  D.  .... - 

!  City - - - State, - 


Planet  Jr.  No.  12  Si  A75 
Double  Wheel  Hoe  ” 
Complete  uith  attachments 
( Slightly  more  west  of  the  Mississippi) 
If  your  dealer  eaunot  supply,  write  to  us. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  AVe  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  AVe  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
V  okker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  picture  on  our  cover  this  tveek  sIioavs  the 
Marigold  peach,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hedrick  on 
page  275.  This  is  one  of  the  newer  kinds  developed 
by  the  New7  Jersey  State  Experiment  Station  and 
not  yet  in  general  commerce.  It  is  a  cross  of  Lola 
and  Arp,  semi-cling,  with  tender  flesh  and  early. 
The  New  Jersey  Station's  work  Avith  peaches  aaus 
taken  up  with  the  idea  of  developing  varieties  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  New  Jersey  commercial  culture  than 
those  of  the  older  types.  The  work  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  furnishing  several  sorts  of  merit.  It  is  a 
slow  job,  as  hybrids  of  the  flOAvers  must  be  made, 
then  seedlings  raised  and  fruited,  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  these  hybrids  will  be  worth  Avhile. 
But  the  scattering  good  results  pay  for  the  work  in 
satisfaction  and  commercial  value. 

* 

IN  HIS  round  of  the  farms  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  South,  Prof.  Duck  is  taking  special 
note  of  the  methods  of  feeding  livestock,  particular¬ 
ly  with  the  high  protein  cottonseed  meal  available 
and  comparatively  cheap  in  many  of  those  sections. 
Just  what  is  the  limit  of  safe  feeding  with  this  high 
concentrate  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt  to  farmers. 
Many  have  stepped  beyond  safety  with  disastrous 
results.  On  page  520  Prof.  Duck  tells  of  the  Texas 
Station's  findings  with  various  stock.  Soavs  were 
fed  9  per  cent  cottonseed  meal  safely,  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  kafir,  tankage  and  skim-milk  available. 
One  sow  was  given  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  and  is 
illustrated  with  her  sixth  consecutive  litter  of  pigs, 
but  this  is  not  generally  recommended.  Milk  cows 
appeared  able  to  handle  large  quantities  up  to  10 
pounds  daily,  so  long  as  pasture  or  cod-liver  oil 
AA-ere  available,  and  laying  hens  as  much  as  32  per 
cent.  Finding  the  safe  limit  of  cottonseed  meal  in 
these  cases  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  jobs  these 
southern  stations  can  do  for  the  farmers. 

* 

WITH  the  coming  of  Spring  and  Summer,  the 
handy  electric  current  around  the  farm  will 
be  appreciated  more  than  ever.  Self-contained 
plants,  now  obtainable  at  moderate  price,  make 
electricity  easily  available  to  farmers  off  commer¬ 
cial  lines,  who  haA7e  been  hoping,  perhaps  for  years, 
that  the  current  would  come  along  their  road  some 
time.  The  electric  iron  makes  this  part  of  the 
housework  much  easier,  especially  in  Summer,  and 
the  hot-plate  stove  permits  the  kitchen  stove  to  go 
out  in  hot  weather,  also  lights  all  over  the  house, 
the  vacuum  cleaner,  etc.  This  power  is  especially 
handy  in  the  farm  shop  for  lathe,  drill,  saws  and 
grinders.  Perhaps  no  development  of  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  century  has  done  so  much  for  farm  convenience 
as  the  home  electric  plant,  which  pumps  water  and 
furnishes  light,  power  and  heat. 

* 

POPULAR  plant  names  are  usually  simple  and 
euphonious,  and  when  generally  adopted  they 
may  be  recognized  with  certainty.  However,  they 
are  often  local,  or  the  same  name  may  be  applied 
to  several  different  plants,  and  for  this  reason  the 
only  Avay  to  be  sure  of  a  plant  is  to  describe  it  by 
its  scientific  or  botanical  name.  Recently  one  of 
our  friends  described  a  very  charming  free-blooming 
garden  plant  commonly  called  garden  geranium. 
Later  information  sliOA\Ted  this  to  be  the  well-known 
annual  mallow,  botanically  LaAatera,  which  of 
course  belongs  to  a  family  entirely  different  from 
the  geranium.  The  familiar  Forsytliia,  jioav  a  mass 
of  vivid  yellow  in  many  a  dooryard,  is  known  as 
golden  bell,  gold  bush  and  goldenrod,  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  A  Hungarian  friend  was 
interested  in  our  border  of  Sweet  Williams.  She  had 


read  of  the  SAveet  William  in  English  books,  but 
never  knew  what  plant  it  referred  to;  she  knew  the 
same  plant  in  her  home  country  as  Turkish  carna¬ 
tion.  We  like  all  the  old  plant  names;  butter  and 
eggs,  black-eyed  Susan,  love-in-a-mist,  London  pride, 
ragged  sailor,  cherry  pie — but  Avhen  we  want  to  be 
absolutely  certain  of  a  plant,  Ave  use  the  name 
known  to  botanists,  which  will  identify  it  at  home 
and  abroad,  Avherever  plants  are  named  and  studied. 

* 

THOSE  articles  on  American  grape-groAving,  by 
.Air.  Gladwin,  are  proving  of  great  interest,  as 
they  are  written  by  one  Avho  knoAvs  grape  history 
and  grape  culture  in  all  of  its  practical  points.  The 
picture  of  the  Spanish  padres,  following  Cortez, 
bringing  their  vines  from  the  old  world  to  the  neAV, 
and  planting  them  at  what  A\Te  uoav  call  the  “old 
missions”  of  the  SouthAvest  is  typical  of  immigrants 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  Avho  uoav  take  their 
favorite  bits  of  horticulture  Avherever  they  go.  A 
neighbor  in  NeAv  Jersey  who  came  from  Scotland, 
brought  his  gooseberries  and  heather,  and  none  of  us 
thought  it  strange. 

* 

YEARS  ago  it  was  thought  that  wide  free  range 
was  essential  for  the  growth  of  turkeys.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  their  enjoyment  and  thrift  from 
roaming  the  fields,  as  was  then  the  custom.  But 
disease  put  a  stop  to  that,  and  it  is  uoav  known 
that  turkeys  must  be  kept  aAvay  from  other  poultry, 
Avhich,  because  of  coccidiosis,  may  carry  in  the 
blackhead  germs  parasitic  in  those  organisms.  Then 
it  was  planned,  though  thought  doubtful  at  the 
time,  to  bring  up  the  turkeys  in  yards  by  themselves. 
This  Avas  quite  successful,  though  not  entirely  elimi¬ 
nating  disease.  Noav  closer  confinement  is  being 
practiced,  to  the  extent  of  housing  100  to  150  poults 
in  a  12xl2-foot  brooder  house  with  wire  screen 
floor,  with  a  side  screen  all  around,  to  prevent  the 
birds  from  being  smothered  against  the  Avails.  They 
are  kept  there  until  three  months  of  age,  and  then 
permitted  the  run  of  a  clean  yard.  This  is  the  plan 
noA\’  used  by  George  Jeffreys,  of  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  Avhere  great  numbers  of  turkeys  were  once 
groAvn. 

* 

SIXTY-FOUR  cars  of  farm  products  will  be  the 
contribution  of  New  York  State  to  the  drought- 
stricken  regions  of  the  South.  The  last  car  is  uoav  be¬ 
ing  assembled  in  LcAvis  County.  County  Agent  Lead¬ 
er  L.  A.  Simons  says  the  value  of  the  63  cars  of  pro¬ 
duce  already  shipped  was  $51,912.  The  following 
additional  items  have  been  estimated  by  the  county 
committees  carrying  on  the  work :  Labor  donated, 
$7,182 ;  trucking  donated,  $5,059 ;  freight  donated  by 
railroads,  $12,700.  This  estimate  does  not  account 
for  the  time  donated  by  the  county  agents  or  com¬ 
mitteemen.  There  Avere  17,577  donors  of  produce 
for  these  03  cars;  2,510  Farm  Bureau  leaders;  710 
Home  Bureau  leaders;  and  250  boys  and  girls  con¬ 
tributed  their  services. 

* 

THE  plan  of  analyzing  the  progeny  of  dairy  sires 
Avith  regard  to  volume  and  fat  test  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  has  often  been  mentioned.  The  idea  is  groAving  be¬ 
cause  its  value  is  so  clear  and  it  is  one  of  those 
things  that  can  be  carried  on,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
by  every  dairyman  Avho  raises  e\Ten  a  part  of  his 
replacements.  A  sii'e  that  increases  the  fat  product 
of  his  progeny  above  their  dams  is  worth  knowing 
about.  The  Missouri  station  has  made  a  report  on 
391  Holstein  dairy  sires  with  10  or  more  daughters 
on  semi-official  test,  making  in  all  7,496  daughters. 
Of  this  number,  367  have  advanced  registry  records 
both  for  the  daughters  and  the  dams  of  these  daugh¬ 
ters.  In  making  the  report,  a  total  of  3,410  dam- 
and-daughter  comparisons  was  studied  and  they  rep¬ 
resent  all  but  24  of  the  391  sires.  Of  the  367  sires 
for  Avhich  comparisons  are  available,  156  decreased 
the  average  production  of  their  daughters  by  66.3 
pounds  below  their  dams  or  to  654.1  pounds  of  fat 
in  one  year.  But  211  sires  or  nearly  5S  per  cent 
increased  the  production  of  the  daughters  an  average 
of  80.3  pounds  of  fat  over  the  dams  to  a  yearly 
average  of  720.4  pounds  of  fat  per  coav.  The  average 
records  of  all  of  the  dams  totalled  67S.5  pounds  of 
fat  and  the  daughters  averaged  694.8  pounds  of 
butterfat  or  a  net  increase  of  16.3  pounds  of  fat  per 
coav  creditable  to  the  bull.  Considering  only  the 
daughters  from  dams  Avith  average  records  betAveen 
700  to  S00  pounds  of  butterfat  there  are  exactly  54 
of  the  sires  that  reduced  the  production  through 
their  daughters  by  an  average  of  71  pounds  of  fat 
per  sire  and  exactly  54  sii’es  that  increased  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  daughters  by  70.6  pounds  of  fat, 
which  indicates  that  for  high  production  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  a  sire.  In  the  800  to 


900  pound  dam  class,  a  total  of  32  sires  decreased 
production  by  an  average  of  101  pounds  of  fat  and 
30  increased  it  by  an  average  of  47  pounds  of  fat. 
Many  of  the  very  good  sires  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  prove  their  ability  on  some  of  the  higher  produc¬ 
ing  coavs  but,  Avith  the  lower  producers,  in  many 
cases  raised  production  by  from  200  to  300  pounds 
fat  per  coav.  Others,  mated  with  700-pound  butter¬ 
fat  coavs,  increased  average  production  as  much  as 
297  pounds.  Five  Holstein  sires  with  from  4  to  10 
dam-daughter  comparisons  each  showed  the  ability 
to  increase  the  average  production  in  their  daughters 
to  the  900-pound  fat  class,  although  the  dams’  aver¬ 
age  records  Avere  between  700  to  S00  pounds  of  fat. 
They  averaged  6.2  such  comparisons  and  increased 
production  an  average  of  163.4  pounds  of  fat  from  a 
dam  average  of  756.6  pounds  of  butterfat  to  a 
daughter-sire  a  Average  of  920  pounds  of  fat.  Breed¬ 
ing  experts  recognize  that  the  butterfat  production 
change  of  the  daughters  due  to  heredity  will  average 
between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  “ability”  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  sires  and  dams.  On  this  basis,  the 
average  estimated  ability  of  these  five  proven  sires 
could  increase  the  average  production  of  their  daugh¬ 
ters  up  to  approximately  1,100  pounds  of  butterfat 
per  coav.  When  AA'e  get  to  the  dam-daughter  compari¬ 
sons,  figuring  is  a  bit  complicated,  but  worth  work¬ 
ing  out  so  far  as  facilities  offer. 

* 

POTATO  holdings  are  not  very  large  now.  Ship¬ 
ments  from  the  old  crop  are  not  likely  to  amount 
to  more  than  20,000  cars  during  the  rest  of  the  sea¬ 
son  in  April,  May  and  June,  and  fully  three-quarters 
of  these  are  expected  to  come  from  Maine  and  Idaho. 
Other  States  count  remaining  carlots  by  hundreds 
rather  than  by  thousands.  In  these  tAvo  sections, 
the  large  potato  crops  have  done  much  to  keep  out 
the  effect  of  hard  times.  Maine's  business  activi¬ 
ties  seem  to  have  kept  along  well  for  the  past  year, 
although  prices  Avere  too  Ioav  to  give  the  farmers 
much  spending  money.  Besides  such  cash  products 
as  45,000  carlots  of  potatoes,  there  were  1.000  cars 
of  apples  and  plenty  of  hay,  grain,  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  products  and  the  other  usual  mainstays  of  gen¬ 
eral  farming.  Northern  Maine's  busy  railroad  from 
near  Bangor  to  the  Canadian  line  has  been  about 
the  only  railroad  in  the  country  Avhich  fared  better 
in  the  last  year  than  in  the  year  before.  Now  the 
cloth  and  shoe  industries  of  New  England  are  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  little.  The  Avhole  region,  Avith  its  wide 
range  of  interests  and  its  well-known  thrift,  has 
been  the  source  of  fewer  complaints  than  almost 
any  other  part  of  the  country  for  the  past  two  years. 

* 

MAY  Ave  ask  all  who  send  questions  to  give  full 
name  and  address.  Many  questions  are  not 
suitable  or  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  print,  but 
will  be  answered  by  mail  if  accompanied  by  name 
and  address.  In  any  event  these  would  not  be 
printed. 


Brevities 

“If  you  your  lips  would  guard  from  slips, 

Five  things  observe  AA'ith  care ; 

Of  whom  you  speak, 

To  Avhom  you  speak, 

And  Iioav,  and  when,  and  Avhere.” 

Clean  farrowing  pens  for  soavs — page  520. 

Yes,  maple  syrup  is  “good  old  stuff,”  as  Penrod  and 
Sam  said. 

The  well-known  annual  mallow,  Lavatera,  is  known 
to  some  amateur  growers  as  “garden  geranium.”  Popu¬ 
lar  plant  names  are  often  confusing. 

That  is  an  attractive  farm  scene  and  an  interesting 
story  on  our  first  page  this  week.  We  like  to  think  of 
a  farm  that  becomes  a  “part  of  the  family”  as  this 
one  has. 

The  Ohio  Station  found  that  the  highest  production 
of  silage  corn  Avas  with  live  kernels  per  hill,  three  feet 
eight  inches  apart  each  way,  making  16,000  stalks  per 
acre.  The  largest  yield  of  ear  corn  Avas  with  four 
kernels  per  hill. 

One  of  our  friends  holds  that  it  is  dangerous  to  im¬ 
port  any  foreign  bird  into  the  country,  lest  it  become 
a  dangerous  nuisance,  like  the  English  sparrow.  But 
then,  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  lien 
were  foreign  birds. 

The  tenderness  and  texture  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  arc  to  be  tested  by  a  machine  Avhich  takes  the 
place  of  the  human  tongue  and  teeth.  The  apparatus, 
described  in  a  recent  circular  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Avill  enable  canners  to  stand¬ 
ardize  their  products  in  accordance  with  government 
regulations. 

A  New  York  beggar,  recently  arrested,  complained 
that  the  economic  depression  had  seriously  affected  his 
business ;  lie  had  only  taken  in  $171  in  a  Aveek.  When 
arrested  last  year  he  had  $2,800  in  his  possession,  and 
Avas  ordered  to  go  back  to  Europe,  but  the  police  say 
he  owns  tAvo  apartment  houses  in  this  city  and,  at  a 
time  when  honest  men  have  to  stand  in  bread  lines,  he 
can  make  a  fat  living  by  using  crutches  and  pretending 
to  be  crippled. 
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Graft  and  Rackets 

[Digest  of  a  discussion  on  corruption  and  rackets  in 
the  Times  Magazine,  by  William  B.  Monroe.] 

HERE  is  a  world  of  difference  between  graft 
and  racket.  Graft  is  the  price  paid  for  govern¬ 
mental  favors  by  those  who  are  willing  to  buy  them. 
The  purchase  is  semi-voluntary.  Rackets  are  not 
confined  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  official  favors. 
The  victim  of  a  racket  yields  to  extortion  under  the 
threat  of  harm  to  his  person  or  property.  The 
racketeer  may  be  in  collusion  with  a  public  official. 
Sometimes  he  flouts  the  official  as  he  does  the 
public. 

The  grafter  comes  mildly  with  a  friendly  smile. 
He  bargains  in  a  whisper.  He  wants  something 
tangible.  It  may  be  a  job,  a  permit,  a  contract,  a 
franchise,  or  an  assurance  that  a  violation  of  law 
will  be  winked  at.  He  pays  for  his  privilege  or  his 
favor  in  coin  or  in  political  service.  The  racketeer 
never  approaches  on  tiptoe.  His  emissaries  enter 
unasked.  They  talk  out  loud  and  in  ultimatums, 
and  follow  it  up  with  the  crack  of  a  pistol  if  nec¬ 
essary.  The  grafter  is  afraid  of  squealers.  The 
racketeer  is  not.  His  operations  are  known  to  thou¬ 
sands  who  keep  silent  because  they  fear  personal 
harm. 

Rackets  grow  by  what  they  feed  on.  The  boot¬ 
leg  trade  is  one  of  the  incidents.  The  racket  does 
not  confine  itself  to  illicit  or  dishonest  business.  It 
goes  into  public  affairs,  even  to  the  legislative  halls, 
and  executive  chambers.  Its  ugly  head  has  forced 
its  way  into  courts.  It  has  laid  tribute  on  private 
business  and  invaded  the  peace  and  privacy  of  the 
family  home.  The  annual  cost  of  rackets  cannot  be 
estimated  because  its  victims  liav"  been  silenced  by 
fear  of  a  bludgeon. 

Great  wars  are  always  followed  by  a  lowering  of 
the  standards  of  public  morality.  There  is  a  great 
surge  of  idealism  while  the  struggle  lasts,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  tide  of  reaction  when  the  danger  is  past. 
Times  of  great  prosperity  tend  to  expand  public 
corruption.  Prosperity  silences  criticism.  It  breeds 
complacency.  People  are  busy  with  their  own  af¬ 
fairs,  incomes  are  good,  and  they  do  not  get  easily 
worked  up  over  official  wrong-doings,  until  the 
canker  grows  deep  in  the  public  flesh,  and  is  hard 
to  correct.  In  time  of  depression  the  people  become 
more  critical  and  demand  an  accounting  of  official 
business.  Hence  the  depression  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil. 

The  grafter,  the  racketeer,  and  the  crook  are  a 
challenge  to  democracy.  Neither  revised  laws  nor 
new  laws  will  stop  them.  We  shall  have  corruption 
in  spite  of  automatic  legal  safeguards  so  long  as 
large  sections  of  the  people  are  inclined  to  condone 
crookedness.  The  attitude  of  the  people  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  vital  to  a  stable  government.  No  type  of 
government  gives  so  much  to  the  people  as  democ¬ 
racy,  but  no  type  of  government  demands  so  much 
from  the  people  in  return.  If  self-government  is  to 
endure  the  masses  of  the  people  must  do  their  part 
openly  to  eliminate  graft,  rackets  and  crookedness, 
and  speak  out  their  demand  for  honesty  in  public 
officials. 

The  Essence  of  Fair  Exchange 

HEN  the  product  of  a  farmer's  hour  of 
skilled  labor  and  his  dollar  of  capital  will  ex¬ 
change  for  the  product  of  an  hour  of  skilled  labor 
and  dollar  of  capital  elsewhere,  then  and  only  then 
will  exchange  be  equitable.  Then  and  only  then 
will  agriculture  be  on  a  par  with  other  industries. 
At  times  in  the  past  this  level  of  exchange  and 
prices  has  in  a  rough  way  prevailed.  At  such  times 
agriculture  was  as  prosperous  as  other  industries. 
It  has  been  upset  by  several  conditions  for  which 
the  farmer  is  in  no  way  responsible.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  conditions  is  monopolized  markets 
or  what  is  known  as  the  middleman  system.  This 
system  grew  up  as  a  result  of  the  development  of 
the  centralized  manufacturing  industry  after  our 
Civil  War,  and  the  massing  of  workmen  in  large 
centers  of  population  These  workers  and  the  large 
white-collar  class  that  grew  up  with  them  had  to  be 
fed.  The  farmer  could  not  carry  the  food  to  them. 
He  shipped  it,  and  the  produce  dealers  grew  up  to 
take  it  from  him  and  distribute  it  to  the  consumers. 
At  first  it  was  an  economic  arrangement,  but  by  de¬ 
grees  the  dealers  learned  to  manipulate  the  market 
and  to  keep  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  for  himself.  There  was  no  restraint 
on  the  greed  they  developed.  In  fact  what  govern¬ 
mental  favors  there  were  served  only  to  help  increase 
the  power  of  the  monopoly.  This  is  true  down  to 
the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  laws 
have  been  enacted  and  some  good  effected  in  requir¬ 
ing  a  license  and  bond  from  commission  dealers.  If 
markets  had  been  established  at  the  beginning  and 
properly  regulated  by  law  and  honest  enforcement 


of  it,  the  farmer  would  have  continued  to  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  just  as  he  did  when 
he  sold  his  products  largely  to  the  artisans  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  local  village.  The  State  or  the  Federal 
government  can  establish  such  markets  now  and  by 
proper  regulation  of  them  the  consumer  can  have 
cheaper  food  than  now  and  the  farmer  receive  a. 
return  for  his  labor  and  capital  equal  to  the  rewards 
for  labor  and  capital  elsewhere.  No  one  denies  that 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  farm  problem,  and  no  one 
disputes  the  efficiency  of  this  remedy,  but  a  system 
once  established  is  not  likely  to  be  changed  by  its 
promoters  who  find  it  profitable.  The  remedy  will 
be  applied  when  farmers  jointly  and  in  one  voice 
demand  it. 

This  would  not  be  a  bad  time  to  make  the  de¬ 
mand. 


March  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk,  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers 
reporting  for  March  is  as  follows: 


Sheffield  Farms  . $1.85 

Unity,  Buffalo  (at  farm)  .  1.84 

Dairymen's  League  .  1.54 


The  League  deductions  were  6c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  and  10c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $1.70. 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

I  have  been  interested  in  your  Coast  to  Coast  Tours 
and  would  like  to  have  your  literature  on  this,  as  my 
husband  and  I  would  like  to  take  the  trip  which  you 
are  planning.  An  early  reply  as  possible  would  be 
much  appreciated,  for  if  we  should  plan  the  trip,  his 
vacation  which  is  three  weeks,  would  have  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  mbs.  f.  w.  G. 

Massachusetts. 

HE  literature  is  now  being  mailed  out  and  we 
are  sure  it  will  prove  of  interest  to  everyone. 
We  know  of  no  better  way  to  spend  a  vacation.  The 
date  is  August  15  to  August  30.  The  cost  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  accommodation  selected.  You  will  be  assured 
maximum  comfort  for  a  trip  of  the  kind.  With  the 
train  your  hotel  for  two  weeks,  courteous  porters 
who  are  interested  in  you  and  your  comfort,  and 
giving  every  possible  attention  to  small  details  that 
go  to  make  a  trip  happy,  you  will  have  what  many 
people  call  “the  time  of  your  life.”  Our  country  will 
be  at  its  best  and  you  will  never  regret  the  time  and 
money.  Send  for  the  literature  and  make  your  plans 
to  start  with  us  on  August  15. 


Milk  Sales  by  State  Agricultural  Schools 

Will  you  advise  whether  the  law  allows  New  York 
State  agricultural  school  farms  to  peddle  milk  inside 
incorporated  villages  without  paying  taxes  on  their 
property  when  it  is  located  within  said  villages? 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  produceb. 

E  REFERRED  the  above  inquiry  to  Com¬ 
missioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department,  and  his  reply  is  so  frank  and 
comprehensive  we  print  it  in  full : 

I  do  not  know  of  any  law  which  expressly  permits  or 
prohibits  the  sale  at  retail  of  milk  by  the  so-called  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  of  agriculture  of  this  State. 

Following  the  receipt  of  your  letter  we  ascertained 
from  the  State  Department  of  Health  that  the  records 
of  that  department  show  that  the  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Alfred  University  holds,  or  recently 
held,  a  permit  authorizing  the  vending  of  milk  in  the 
village  of  Alfred,  the  volume  involved  being  about  300 
quarts  of  A  raw  milk  per  day,  all  produced  on  the 
school  farm.  This  permit,  presumably,  was  granted  by 
the  local  health  authorities. 

This  is  an  activity  which  one  cannot  characterize 
dogmatically.  In  principle,  I  believe  it  to  be  unsound 
for  public  agencies  enjoying  tax  exemption  to  compete 
with  private  industry.  This  smacks  of  unfair  compe¬ 
tition.  In  this  particular  situation,  there  is  this  much 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side ;  the  schools  of  agriculture, 
for  educational  purposes,  necessarily  must  maintain 
herds  of  cattle.  These  herds,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  produce  milk  in  excess  of  the  consumptive  de¬ 
mands  of  the  institution.  Obviously,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  public*  property  to  discard  the  surplus.  The 
milk  produced  under  these  circumstances  is,  or  should 
be  a  rather  superior  product,  and  it  might  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  consumers  to  be  able  to  purchase  milk  from 
this  sort  of  a  source.  But  the  fact  cannot  be  escaped, 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dairymen  and  dealers, 
the  competition  of  the  State  school  is  difficult  both  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tax-exemption  feature  and  because  of  the 
prestige  which  may  fairly  attach  to  milk  produced 
under  State  auspices. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  the  six  secondary  schools  of 
agriculture,  including  the  farms  attached  to  them,  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
The  farm  operations  connected  with  the  other  State 
institutions,  such  as  prisons,  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
etc.,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment.  The  practice  on  the  farms  operated  under 
the  direction  of  this  department  is  not  to  produce  milk 
in  excess  of  institutional  requirements.  There  are  two 
exceptions,  I  believe,  to  this  practice,  but  in  neither 
exception  is  the  surplus  sold  at  retail. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  fairest 
and  soundest  policy  is  for  the  State  not  to  compete 
with  its  own  citizens,  by  producing  farm  products  in 
excess  of  institutional  requirements,  though,  as  I  have 
indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  the  application 
of  this  principle  to  the  secondary  schools  of  agriculture 
is  involved  in  some  complication. 

B,  A,  PYRKE,  COMMISSIONER. 


The  Maple  Contributes 

Sugaring-off  time!  New  Yorkers  and  New  England¬ 
ers  who  spent  their  youth  in  the  country  well  know 
the  meaning  of  these  words.  They  recall  from  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  our  memory  some  of  life’s  most 
joyous  moments  :  trips  into  the  woods ;  tapping  trees ; 
gathering  sap:  cutting  wood;  stoking  fires;  boiling 
down ;  but  above  all  drinking  vast  and  unbelievable 
quantities  of  sap  and  syrup !  The  things  we  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  in  our  youth  which  would  prove  well-nigh  fatal 
to  us  in  our  more  mature  years !  Making  syrup  and 
sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree  seems  to  be  one 
of  rare  farming  chores  which  still  retain  much  of 
their  old  glamour  and  romance.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
the  season  is  so  short  that  the  work  has  little  chance  to 
become  monotonous.  Maybe,  too,  the  fact  that  it  is 
done  usually  after  an  enforced  period  of  comparative 
inactivity  lends  strength  to  the  arm  and  will  to  the 
spirit. 

Maple  products  contribute  a  very  considerable  part 
to  the  total  income  of  rural  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  income  from 
other  sources  is  comparatively  light.  Maple  syrup  and 
sugar  suffer  less  from  over-production  and  competi¬ 
tion  from  outside  sources  than  do*  most  agricultural 
products.  For  this  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  the 
owner  of  a  productive  maple  orchard  is  in  an  enviable 
position.  He  can  usually  determine  within  a  reason¬ 
ably  small*  margin  *the  probable  price  at  which  his  prod¬ 
uct  will  sell.  He' has  less  of  a  gamble  than  the  fruit  or 
vegetable  grower  in  that  he  is  reasonably  sure  that  he 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  high  percentage  of  a  No.  1 
product.  As  we  see  it  he  is  less  subject  to  chance  than 
his  brother  producers  of  the  soil,  except  in  the  one  par¬ 
ticular  of  dependence  upon  favorable  weather  for  a 
maximum  of  success.  An  abundance  of  snow,  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  and  an  absence  of  premature  leaf- 
bud  development  are  necessary  to  assure  an  abundant 
crop.  No  amount  of  hard  work  or  efficiency  can  re¬ 
place  these  requisites  dispensed  or  withheld  by  nature. 

Many  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  reside  in  Northeast¬ 
ern  United  States  have  a  decided  liking  for  real  maple 
syrup  on  our  hot  biscuits  or  flapjacks  and  find  any  sub¬ 
stitute  a  poor  one.  People  in  other  and  more  remote 
sections  of  the  world  are  gradually  being  added  to  the 
ranks,,  of  those  who  know  a  good  thing  when  they  eat 
it.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  increasingly  aggressive 
salesmanship  of  the  producers  themselves  who,  through 
sensible  advertising  methods,  have  built  up  a  consider¬ 
able  parcel  post  and  express  business,  largely  with  the 
consumer  trade.  Of*  course,  such  sales  are  usually  in 
comparatively  small  quantities,  but  at  prices  sufficient¬ 
ly  above  those  obtainable  at  wholesale  to  warrant  the 
practice.  From  all  information  obtainable,  it  appears 
probable  that  a  larger  quantity  is  sold  in  this  manner 
than  through  regular  wholesale  channels,  although  it  is 
available  in»most  of  our  markets  in  reasonable  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  tourist  traffic  through  New  York  and  New 
England  has  done  much  to  make  this  product  known 
and  desirable  to  strangers.  It  appears  likely  that  en¬ 
terprising  growers  advantageously  situated  on  roads 
most  accessible  to  tourists  will  become  increasingly 
alert  to  methods  of  attracting  this  profitable  class  of 
trade. 

Most  producers  make  every  possible  effort  for  a 
first-grade  product.  The  State  Departments  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  I  ermont  and  New  Hampshire  have  already  ap¬ 
proved  grades  which  will  permit  the  use  of  the  “New 
England  Quality  Products”  label  in  addition  to  the 
grower's  own  label.  This  label  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  New  England  producers  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  action  of  the  several  State  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  is  becoming  increasingly  familiar  to  users 
of  New  England  products  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables, 
eggs  and  other  poultry  products.  Obviously,  it  assures 
a  uniformity  of  quality  and  dependability. 

W.  E.  MALONEY. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

A  snowstorm  left  two  inches  of  snow  one  night  last 
week ;  a  rain  one  day  was  followed  by  sleet ;  high  winds 
on  two  days  blew  many  limbs  from  trees,  and  it  seemed 
like  March.  April  showers  were  followed  by  two  days 
of  Spring  weather.  Boy  Scouts  assisted  in  the  set¬ 
ting  out  of  10,000  trees  at  the  Churchtown  watershed. 
These  trees  came  from  the  Saratoga  Springs  nurseries 
of  the  State  Conservation  Commission.  The  City  En¬ 
gineer  of  Hudson,  two  of  his  staff,  and  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  manager  were  present  also.  There  will  be  about 
23,000  trees  in  all  when  this  last  shipment  is  planted. 

A  trout  weighing  4%  lbs.  was  the  largest  one  re¬ 
ported  as  caught  on  the  opening  day  of  the  trout  sea¬ 
son.  Fishermen  state  water  is  too  high,  and  that  there 
is  snow  water  still  in  many  of  the  streams. 

There  are  now  over  800  members  in  Columbia  County 
Farm  Bureau.  A  meeting  regarding  barn  ventilation 
was  held  in  Hudson,  at  which  many  farmers  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  county  were  present.  Several  systems 
have  recently  been  installed  on  farms  in  the  county, 
under  the  advice  and  inspection  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 

There  are  only  five  counties  in  the  State  with  better 
standing  than  Columbia,  in  percentage  of  dairy  cattle 
on  test  in  dairy  improvement  associations.  A  percent¬ 
age  of  5.02  of  all  cows  in  the  county  is  recorded  in 
dairy  improvement  work.  A  new  service  known  as  bull 
sales,  list  was  inaugurated  the  past  month  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  County  Dairy  Improvement  Association.  A  cow 
known  as  “Ginger,”  a  five-year-old  grade  Holstein,  led 
all  cows  in  the  association  in  both  milk  production,  and 
butterfat.  She  produced  83.7  lbs.  of  butterfat  and 
2,145  lbs.  of  milk.  The  owner  of  this  cow  operates  a 
milk  route  in  Hudson.  The  herd  has  27  cows  and  11 
of  the  21  milking  cows  in  March  made  the  honor  roll 
by  producing  in  excess  of  40  lbs.  of  butterfat  or  1.200 
%.  of  milk.  A  Lebanon  Springs  herd  had  average  of 
3 <  .6  lbs.  butterfat.  An  Ancramdale  herd  produced 
average  of  1,135  lbs.  of  milk  and  one  herd  in  Hillsdale 
produced  average  of  1.134.  There  are  631  cows  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  association,  545  of  which  are  milking;  130 
cows  made  honor  roll.  e.  a.  h. 


Ashtabula  County,  Ohio 

The  ground  has  been  made  thoroughly  wet  by  recent 
snow  and  rain.  It  will  be  10  days  before  dry  enough 
to  plow.  It  was  a  very  peculiar  February  and  Morch  ; 
only  10  days  of  really  stormy  weather  in  Februarv  and 
March. 

County  has  pretty  nearly  made  reappraisement  re¬ 
ductions  in  all  townships,  but  does  not  lift  the  burden 
of  taxes  off  the  farmer  very  much,  for  depression  lowers 
produce  demand.  The  depression  and  drought  has  made 
a  double  calamity,  but  Ashtabula  County  escaped  the 
drought,  and  before  Summer  is  over  we  expect  to  find 
most  men  at  work  again.  l,  w.  l. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  It.  W.  DUCK 
TEXAS 

Horace  Greely  once  said,  “Go  West 
young  man,  and  grow  up  with  a  great 
country.”  It  was  good  advice.  The  West 
is  now  mature.  It  has  grown  up  together 
with  those  men  that  have  made  it  the 
great  country  it  is  today.  Texas  with  its 
vast  area  has  a  diversity  of  climate, 
topography  and  agricultural  conditions 
unequaled  by  any  other  State.  The  sheep 
men  are  producing  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  million  pounds  of  wool  annually. 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  sheep  here  are 
of  line-wool  type.  Those  carrying  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  Eambouillet  blood  are  the 
most  popular,  as  they  produce  a  more 
desirable  market  type  lamb,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  good  fleece  and  close  flocking 
characteristics. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  Angora 
goats  of  the  United  States  are  raised  in 
Texas,  which  are  producing  S6  per  cent 
of  our  annual  Mohair  clip.  Originating 
in  Asia  Minor  this  breed  of  livestock 
seems  particularly  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  grazing  conditions  of  the  Southwest. 
Shearing  outfits  are  now  making  the 
rounds ;  they  will  receive  about  eight 
cents  per  head  for  mature  sheep  this 
Spring. 

More  cattle  are  being  finished  in  the 
State  than  formerly.  About  200, ObO  were 
fattened  during  1930,  while  approximately 
1,000,000  head  of  feeders  were  shipped 
out  of  the  State,  going  principally  to 
corn-belt  feed  lots.  Texas  also  ranks  first 
in  mule  production. 

Mules  are  infertile  hybrids.  Some  cases 
of  mules  reproducing  have  been  reported, 
but  the  only  authenticated  case  of  which 
1  am  aware  is  a  mare  mule  owned  by  the 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege,  located  at  College  Station,  near 
Bryan,  Texas. 

A  test  has  just  been  completed  at  the 
Texas  Experiment  Station,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  same  place  as  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  covering  two  years’  work 
and  comparing  choice,  good,  medium  and 
common  feeder  steers  for  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain.  The  common  steers  re¬ 
turned  the  greatest  value  per  ton  for  the 
grain  sorgums  fed.  The  common  steers 
sold  for  $82.99  per  head  at  Fort  Worth, 
while  the  choice  steers  sold  for  $116.51. 
However,  they  cost  only  $38.76  as  against 
$71.30  for  the  choice  steers.  They  made 
an  unusually  good  average  gain  of  2.25 
pounds  per  head  daily  for  153  days,  on 
a  ration  of  ground  kafir  corn,  rice  bran, 
cottonseed  meal,  cane-silage  and  prairie 
hay.  This  question  of  comparing  grades 
of  livestock  appears  to  be  a  very  difficult 
proposition,  frequently  thin  cattle  will 
seem  to  be  of  a  lower  grade  than  they 
actually  represent.  As  an  old  cattle-man 
once  remarked :  “Fat  is  a  mighty  pretty 
color.”  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a 
man  who  is  sufficiently  competent  can 
find  some  bargains  in  thin  cattle,  but  he 
must  know  his  cattle. 

Cottonseed  meal  feeding  is  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  attention  here.  Their  re¬ 
sults  so  far  obtained  check  with  those 
reported  at  North  Carolina.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  in  view  of  these  recent 
and  exhaustive  tests  now  practically  com¬ 
pleted  a  great  deal  more  cottonseed  meal 
will  be  safely  fed  in  the  future  to  all 
classes  of  livestock.  In  a  test  just  com¬ 
pleted  lambs  fattened  for  109  days  fin¬ 
ished  with  an  average  weight  of  85 
pounds,  on  an  average  daily  ration  of 
about  one  pound  whole  threshed  milo, 
one-tenth  of  a  pound  of  cottonseed  meal, 
and  one  pound  of  Alfalfa  hay  per  head 
daily,  making  an  average  daily  gain  of 
.326  pounds. 

One  ton  of  cottonseed  returns  on  the 
average  approximately  950  pounds  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  500  to  600  pounds  of  hulls, 
220  pounds  of  oil,  100  to  130  pounds  of 
dirt,  and  90  to  120  pounds  of  lint.  Five 
years  work  has  just  been  completed  by 
Professor  Fred  Hale  on  the  feeding  of 
cottonseed  meal  to  all  classes  of  fatten¬ 
ing  and  breeding  of  hogs.  On  the  basis 
of  the  experiments  a  ration  containing 
not  over  nine  per  cent  of  cottonseed  meal 


can  be  fed  to  fattening  hogs  and  to  brood 
sows  and  boars  without  producing  any  ill 
effects.  A  ration  containing  only  this  per¬ 
centage  is  too  low  in  protein,  therefore 
the  equivalent  of  four  per  cent  of  tankage 
should  be  added  to  the  ration,  or  one- 
half  gallon  of  skim-milk  per  pig  per  day. 


Cottonseed  meal  should  not  be  fed  in  self- 
feeders  alone.  Sows  fed  nine  per  cent  of 
cottonseed  meal  bred  regularly  and  pro¬ 
duced  large  litters  for  continuous  genera¬ 
tions.  They  did  not  become  constipated, 
blind  or  over-hot  in  Summer. 

The  standard  hog  ration  of  Texas  is 
whole  kafir  corn,  tankage  and  cottonseed 
meal.  A  group  of  fattening  shotes  fed 
whole  kafir  on  a  dirt  floor  and  tankage 
in  a  self-feeder  required  394.4  pounds  of 
kafir  and  61.23  pounds  of  tankage  to  pro¬ 


duce  100  pounds  of  gain,  while  a  com¬ 
parable  group  fed  'kafir  in  a  self-feeder 
and  tankage  in  a  self-feeder  required  57.4 
less  pounds  of  kafir  and  S.33  pounds  less 
tankage  to  produce  a  similar  gain.  This 
test  clearly  demonstrates  the  value  of 
getting  both  the  hogs  and  the  feed  out 
of  the  dirt.  A  hog  will  respond  and  show 
his  appreciation  of  cleanliness  in  both 
rapidity  and  economy  of  gains. 

The  Texas  Experiment  Station  has  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  system  and 
equipment  for  hog  experimental  work  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  old  method  of  group 
testing  has  been  discarded  for  one  in 
which  each  test  pig  is  fed  individually  in 
a  spa  rate  pen,  and  which  has  a  compar¬ 
able  individual  being  similarly  fed  a  check 
ration.  Using  as  many  individuals  as  de¬ 
sired  the  results  are  then  computed  for 
the  given  group  average.  While  this  in¬ 
volves  more  work  much  more  accurate 
results  are  obtained. 

The  dairy  herd  consists  exclusively  of 
Jerseys.  Ninety  cows  are  kept  in  the 
herd.  Exhaustive  tests  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  cottonseed  meal  feeding.  So 
long  as  the  cows  have  access  to  good  pas¬ 
ture  or  are  fed  cod-liver  oil  no  bad  results 
are  obtained  from  feeding  large  amounts 
of  cottonseed  meal.  Some  of  the  cows 
have  been  fed  as  much  as  eight  to  10 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  per  head  daily 
for  over  three  years  with  no  bad  results, 
so  long  as  they  were  on  pasture  or  were 
fed  cod-liver  oil.  Their  butter  and  milk 
were  also  normal.  In  no  case  did  the 
cows  so  fed  fail  to  conceive  regularly  and 


* 


This  Jcney  cow  has  been  fed  an  alter¬ 
nate  ration  high  in  cottonseed  meal  for 
over  two  nears  with  no  bad  results,  so 
long  as  she  was  on  pasture  or  received 
cod-liver  oil 

calve  normally.  When  fed  a  ration  high 
in  cottonseed  meal  (1  to  21/j  of  milk) 
without  access  to  pasture  or  without 
feeding  cod-liver  oil  the  cows,  after  two 
months,  went  off  in  both  milk  and  general 
body  condition.  If  they  were  kept  on  the 
cottonseed  they  would  finally  develop  so- 
called  typical  cottonseed  meal  poisoning 
symptoms.  However,  in  no  case  did  such 
symptoms  manifest  themselves  as  long  as 
the  cows  had  access  to  pasture  or  were 
fed  cod-liver  oil.  In  cases  where  cows  in 
dry  lot  were  fed  cottonseed  meal,  and  had 
become  blind  they  made  a  rapid  recov¬ 
ery  of  sight,  to  apparent  normal,  when 
cod-liver  oil  was  added  to  their  ration. 

The  Station  herd  is  producing  an  av¬ 
erage  of  slightly  over  4,000  pounds  of  5.01 
per  cent -milk  retailing  at  16  cents  per 
quart,  on  a  ration  consisting  of  milo  or 
kafir  corn,  3  parts ;  wheat,  bran,  1  part ; 
and  cottonseed  meal,  1 %  parts  by  weight. 
Their  roughage  is  cottonseed  hulls  -  and 
cane  silage,  all  they  will  eat. 

The  poultry  flock  consists  of  several 
thousand  White  Leghorns.  Broilers  are 
bringing  30  cents  and  eggs  10  to  15  cents 
per  dozen.  A  ration  containing  as  high 
as  32  per  cent  cottonseed  meal  has  been 
fed  to  laying  hens  without  bad  results, 
however,  above  that  level  they  produced 
eggs  with  a  salmon  colored  yolk. 


Clean  the  Farrowing  Pens 

John  P.  Willman,  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  makes  the 
following  sensible  statement  for  prevent¬ 
ing  round  worms  which  make  most  of 
the  runt  pigs  that  lose  money  : 

“Remove  all  the  dirt,  dust,  and  litter 
from  the  farrowing  pen  floor  and  walls, 
and  scrub  thorougly  with  boiling  water, 
to  which  one  pound  of  lye  has  been  added 
to  30  gallons.  After  washing  the  pen, 
spray  it  with  a  solution  of  one  pint  of 
cresol  to  four  gallons  of  water.  The  hot 
water  and  lye  loosen  the  dirt,  heat  kills 
the  worm  eggs,  and  the  disinfectant  kills 
the  infectious  diseases. 

“Before  farrowing,  the  sow’s  side 
should  be  brushed  and  the  udder  washed 
with  soap  and  water.  A  chunk  of  dirt 
left  on  the  underline  may  hold  enough 
worm  eggs  to  stunt  the  pig  that 
swallows  it. 

“"When  the  litter  is  old  enough  to  be 


White  Leghorns,  at  Texas.  A.  and  M.  College  on  Summer  range.  Celotex  houses  are 

t used  at  a  cost  of  about  $30  each 


A  fertile  mare  mule  and  part  of  her  family.  The  mare  mule  on  the  left  is  the  dam 
of  the  stallion,  center.  He  in  turn  is  the  sire  of  the  colt,  which  is  out  of  the  mare  on 

the  right 


Texas  cattlemen  are  now  -finishing  over  200.000  steers  annually,  and  shipping  out 
over  1,000,000  head  of  feeders;  a  high  percentage  of  which  are  eventually  consumed 

on  New  York  tables 


Five-year-old  Duroc  sow,  with  her  sixth  consecutive  litter  of  pigs.  During  the  entire 
time,  this  sow  received  a  ration  containing  15  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  10  per  cent 
wheat  shorts,  75  per  cent  ground  milo,  salt  and  limestone  1  par  cent  each.  Green 
pasture,  oats  and.  Sudan  grais  were  available  for  10  months  of  each  year 
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moved  to  pasture  they  should  be  hauled, 
not  driven,  to  a  pasture  where  no  pigs 
have  been  for  at  least  a  year.  Driving  the 
sow  and  litter  over  infected  ground  may 
ruin  the  work  already  done.  After  the 
pigs  are  four  months  old  there  is  less 
chance  of  serious  infection.  But  if  the 
pigs  are  returned  to  old  hog  lots  they 
should  be  fed  on  clean  feeding  floors  and 
kept  in  clean,  well-bedded,  dry,  and  well- 
ventilated  quarters.” 


Summer  Pasturage 

Grass  on  the  dairy  farm  has  always 
been  considered  the  cheapest  source  of 
food  nutrients  and,  for  that  reason,  dairy 
farmers  throughout  the  Northern  States 
at  this  season  of  the  year  are  anxious  to 
get  their  cattle  out  on  pasture  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Pasture  land 
has  been  with  us  so  long  that  often  we  do 
not  fully  appreciate  its  value,  nor  do  we 
pay  much  of  any  attention  to  its  hand¬ 
ling.  We  could  get  considerably  more 
value  from  it  if  we  did  give  more  thought 
to  its  care. 

We  should  not  be  in  too  much  hurry  to 
get  the  cattle  out.  Early  grass  is  full  of 
water  and  lacks  real  food  nutrients.  Ten 
days  or  two  weeks  delay  means  a  longer 
feeding  period  in  .the  barn,  but  it  gives 
the  grass  a  chance  to  get  some  body  and 
to  develop  a  root  system.  This  will  result 
in  a  much  longer  grazing  period  through 
the  late  Summer  when  grass  is  normally 
rather  short. 

It  is  well  to  alternate  pastures  where 
such  a  procedure  is  possible.  August  and 
September  are  usually  the  worst  months 
for  a  cow  to  get  any  appreciable  food 
from  pasture  land.  To  overcome  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  it  is  desirable  in  many  cases  to 
mow  one  piece  of  grassland  especially 
early.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
second  crop  of  grass  to  get  started  when 
there  are  still  some  rains  and  before  the 
midsummer  drought  comes,  and  this  after- 
math  can  -be  very  nicely  used  for  pastur¬ 
ing  after  the  regular  pasture  land  has 
been  depleted.  This  is  a  standard  practice 
among  European  farmers. 

Another  plan  that  is  working  out  sat¬ 
isfactorily,  especially  on  land  that  can 
be  tilled,  is  the  planting  of  Sweet  clover. 
This  plant  is  deep-rooted  and  will  give 
grazing  over  a  long  period.  In  our  prac¬ 
tice  we  have  seen  Sweet  clover  grow  so 
fast  that  the  cows  could  not  keep  it  eaten 
down  with  the  result  that  in  the  late 
Summer  they  would  be  eating  the  tender 
shoots  off  the  tops  of  Sweet  clover  plants 
that  might  be  three  to  five  feet  high. 

Do  not  expect  grass  to  supply  all  the 
nutrients  for  milking  cows.  It  is  true  that 
the  stimulating  effect  of  grass  in  the  early 
Summer  will  take  care  of  milk  production 
requirements  very  nicely,  but  long  con¬ 
tinued  dependence  on  grass  alone  will  re¬ 
sult  in  marked  physical  shrinkage.  Under 
any  except  ideal  conditions,  a  certain 
amount  of  grain  should  supplement  pas¬ 
ture.  This  can  be  of  a  protein  content 
as  low  as  12  per  cent  and  fed  at  a  ratio 
of  a  pound'  of  grain  to  four  to  seven 
pounds  of  milk,  depending  on  the  amount 
of  pasturage  available. 

Cows  handled  on  pasture  in  this  man¬ 
ner  will  produce  economically  throughout 
the  Summer  and  go  into  the  barns  in  the 
Fall  in  such  a  physical  condition  as  will 
insure  efficient  production  during  the  cold 
months.  WALTER  A.  COOK. 

Rhode  Island. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  April  11.  1931. 

Market. — All  classes  extremely  dull  at  close. 
Beef  steers  and  yearlings  25c  or  more  lower, 
weighty  kinds  off  most,  top  $8.75,  average 
weight  1.410  lbs.,  bulk  of  sales  $7.25  to  $8. 

Bulls  and  she  stock  sharing  steer  weakness; 
cutters  about  steady;  bulk  fat  heifers  $0  to 
$0.75;  medium  bulls  $5.25  to  $0:  butcher  cows 
$4.25  to  $5;  cutters  $2.50  to  $3.25:  little  action 
in  Stocker  and  feeder  division,  weak  to  un¬ 
evenly  lower.  Calves  closing  about  steady  with 
week’s  early  50c  decline,  top  vealers  $10.50. 

Hogs  weak  to  unevenly  lower,  top  180  to 

220-lb.  weight,  $9.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  11,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle  14  cars;  3  St.  Louis,  2  St.  Paul,  2  Chicago, 
2  Omaha,  2  Indiana,  1  Pennsylvania,  1  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1  Wyoming;  containing  304  head.  1,210 
head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  1,574  head,  956 
calves,  1,272  hogs,  414  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8  to  $9.25; 
medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common, 

900  to  1,100  lbs. ,  $5.50  to  $7;  good,  1.100  to 

1.300  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $9.50:  medium,  1.100  to 
1.300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25;  good,  1,300  to  1,500 
lbs..  $S.25  to  $9.25. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75; 
good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0  to  $7 ;  medium.  550  to 
850  tbs.,  $5.25  to  $G;  common.  550  to  850  lbs., 
$4.50  to  $5.25. 

Cows. — Choice.  $5  to  $5.75:  good.  $4  to  $5; 
common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cutter  and 
cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 


Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $6  to  $7.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $6;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers.- -Good  and  choice.  $10  to  $10.50:  me¬ 
dium,  $8.75  to  $10;  cull  and  common,  $6.25  to 
$S.  t o. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
boo  to  800  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.50;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $7.25;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.73:  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $7.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt, ,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  ibs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  $8.75  to  $9.25; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $8.50 
to  $9;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $7  to  $8. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — • 
Bran,  ton,  $33  to  $34;  shorts,  $32  to  $33:  homi¬ 
ny.  $32.50  to  $33.50;  middlings,  $34.50  to  $35.50; 
linseed,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  gluten.  $37  to  $38; 
ground  oats,  $33  to  $34;  Soy-bean  meal,  $43  to 
$44;  hog  meal,  $3S.50  to  $39.50;  cottonseed,  41 
per  cent,  $40  to  $41;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent, 
$31.50  to  $32.50;  20  per  cent,  $34.50  to  $35.50; 
22  per  cent,  $39  to  $40;  24  per  cent,  $40.50  to 
$41.50;  25  per  cent,  $42.50  to  $43.50;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent,  $36.50  to  $37.50;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$35.50  to  $36.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $37.50  to 
$38.50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt.,  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  regis¬ 
tered,  $200  to  $300;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades, 
$100;  cows,  fresh  milk,  good  to  medium,  $80  to 
$90;  cows,  fresli  milk,  common  to  poor,  $50  to 
$70;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  $7  to  $11;  sheep, 
$4.50  to  $5.50;  lambs,  $9  to  $11.50;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  choice,  $16  to  $18;  veal  calves,  good 
to  medium,  $12  to  $14;  hogs,  $8  to  $9;  fowls, 
heavy,  live,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  chickens  for  roast¬ 
ers,  lb.,  30  to  32c:  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  20 
to  22c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  14c; 
milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  milk, 
sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c;  butter, 
farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  butter,  cream¬ 
ery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  31  to  34c;  butter, 
creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  28  to  29c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  cheese,  part  skim, 
lb.,  22  to  25c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c; 
eggs,  local,  fresli.  doz.,  27  to  29c;  asparagus, 
bch.,  30  to  35;  lettuce,  head,  12  to  15c;  celery, 
bch.,  15  to  17c;  cauliflower,  each  25  to  28c;  po¬ 
tatoes,  pk.,  30  to  35c:  spinach,  pk.,  20  to  25c; 
maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  maple  sugar, 
lb.,  45  to  50c.  F.  A.  C. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good  . $7.85@$9.50 

Medium  .  6.75@  7.85 

Common  .  5.60@  6.75 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  .  8.00@  9.50 

Medium  .  6.85@  8.00 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  .  6.85@  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00@  6.85 

Cows,  good  .  4.85®  5.75 

Common  and  medium  .  3.85®  4.85 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.50@  3.85 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  5.00@  5.65 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.50®  5.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  cli .  4.50®  6.50 

Medium  .  4.50®  6.50 

Cull  and  common  .  2.00®  4.50 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  cli .  5.00®  7.00 

Common  and  medium, .  2.50@  5.00 

IIOGS 

Lt.  wts.,  140  to  160,  good  and  cli. .  ,$8.10@$8.35 
Lt.  Its.,  160  to  180,  good  and  ch....  8.15®  8.35 

180  to  200.  good  and  ch .  8.20®.  8.35 

Med.  wts..  200  to  220.  good  and  ch.  8.10@  8.35 

220  to  250,  good  and  ch .  7.85@  8.20 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  good  and  ch.  7.65@  8.00 
290  to  350,  good  and  ch .  7.25@  7.80 


Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  6.00@  6.75 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  eh...  7.85@  8.35 
SHEEP 

(Shorn  Basis  Except  Spring  Lambs) 

Spring  lambs,  good  and  choice . $14.00@16.00 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  eh .  8.25®!  9.25 

Medium  .  7.00®  8.25 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  6.75®  8.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.25@  7.00 

Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  good.  3.25®  5.50 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.75®  4.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  2.50®  4.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00@  2.75 


Livestock  Sales 

April  30. — Pinehurst  Ayrshire  Sale, 
Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

May  12. — Guernseys ;  Chester  County 
Blood-tested  Sale;  Chadds  Ford  Junc¬ 
tion,  Pa. 

May  14. — National  Guernsey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  15.— Coventry  Florliam  Sixth 
Annual  Guernsey  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  10. — Bellaire  Farm  Guernsey 
dispersal,  East  Kensington,  Conn. 

May  IS. — Moorland  Guernsey  dispersal, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

June  1. — W.  McMonnies  Jersey  Sale, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

June  4. — W.  R.  Spann  Jersey  Sale, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  S. — Wendover  Farm  Ayrshires, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

June  9. — Strathglass  Farm  Ayrshires, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  3-5. — American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Ashville,  N.  C. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Fife  Conference,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


SHEEP 


55  Hampshire  Ewes  and  Rams  |  pSR°,  n  g 

LAMBS,  all  registered,  from  J.  C.  Penney  flock.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  refused  as  we  must  clear  the  place. 

R.  ORTHWINE,  438  W.  37th  St.,  New  York  City 

[  MISCELLANEOUS  »*.  | 

WANTED— Guinea  Pigs,  10-14-oz.,  65c  each.  Statequan- 
tity.  Limber!  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 


The  Surprisingly  Low  Price  of  a 

Fords  Milker 

Makes  it  a  Real  Buy  Right  Now 

Save  money  by  buying  a  Fords  Milker  now.  Low  prices  in 
keeping  with  present  conditions.  No  better  milker  at  any 
price.  Thousands  in  use.  Write  for  catalog  showing  low 
prices  in  Electric  and  Gas  Engine  models. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO.  oeB,?io°  38S‘ UnioSH.,cAG0 

f  c*o  SWINE  "j 

SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

M  hen  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  x\  ‘  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-7  weeks  old.  $4.25  each 
8-9  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 
Chester  White  Barrows,  6  wks.  old  $6  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Chethire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  weeks  old,  $4.50 
9  weeks  old,  *5.00 
IO  weeks  old.  *5.50 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

JIY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  O.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI  t°T°0496MASS- 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire  1  .  Tnf  ,  , 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  \  JJee^  Old,  $4.25  each 
Chester  &  Duroc  j * * *  8'9  Week$  0!d’  $4-50  each 

All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more.  If  not  satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Young  Porkers 

6-7  weeks  old  -  $4.50  8-9  weeks  old  -  $5.00 

10  weeks  old  •  $5.50 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  O.  I.  C.  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
Ship  what  you  need  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  My  guarantee 
a  square  deal  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  trial. 

W.  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

"Our  Long  List  of  satisfied  customers  is  you: 
guarantee. 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.50 
8  weeks  old  4.75 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  wt 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fasl 
growing  strain  from  quality  hoars  and  sows— Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshin 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  ai 
8  weeks  old  $5.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval 
crated  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass 


LITTLE  PICS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $5.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $s!oO 

Write  to  GEORGE  FREEMAN.  Mgr., 

115  Waltham  Street  -  Lexington,  Mass, 
or  Telephone  Lexington  0202 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  110  Ibs.  at  $‘-i5  a  piece. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  PIGS 

Either  of  above  breeds  now  ready  to  ship,  they  are 
rugged,  fast  growing  and  very  good  type,  cannot 
be  told  from  pure-breds.  Also  a  few  Poland  Chinas. 
All  raised  on  our  own  farms. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each  C.  O.  D. 

A  few  8  to  10  wks.  old  Chester  or  Duroc  Barrows, 
$5.00  each.  All  crated  free. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS.  Waltham.  Mass. 
Phone  4459- W 


FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

select,  crated.  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester- K«  rkshlre— V  orkshlre-Chester  Crossed 

6  to  7  weeks  old .  *4.85  each 

8  weeks  old .  4.50  each 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  10  days 
trial.  J.  W.  GARRITY.  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


D0"REoGd  SWINE 


All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting- 
ton  <fc  Son,  Merrlfleld,  N,  Y. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  S10 
ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls.  H.f. 


DOGS 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  *?o,ntfhem0a?esm*5? 

Square  deal.  O.  11.  HILEY.  Franklin,  Vermont 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  Brown,  shipped  on  approval 
males.  StO;  females,  $6.  Fox  Hound  Pups,  males, 
$10;  females,  $6.  Echo  Farm  Kennels,  North  Sheldon.  Tt. 


BEAUTIFUL  COLLIE  PUPS — 4  to  10  months,  $15.  Sable 

and  White.  Fayre  Kennels,  Swanton,  Vermont 


rill  SALE — Beg.  Coonhoiind  and  Ilenglc  Pup* — 
Irish  Setter  Female.  DAVID  WOOD.  Stony  Creek,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PCP8— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

j  DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  | 

HIGH  GRADE  Ttoinsr  FniJItC  FOR 

AREGI8TEREH  D«IlFy  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEIN'S  and  JERSEYS  lypi 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J  Rhone  880 


Amazing  New 
Cattle  Spray 

EVERYONE  knows  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  flies  —  they  carry  bac¬ 
teria,  spread  diseases  by  bit¬ 
ing  through  the  hide  to  suck  blood 
and  irritate  to  lower  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  A  new  scientific  cattle  spray 
called  COMFORTOL  protects 
your  cows  from  the  ravishes  of 
flies  and  protects  your  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  highly  purified,  non- 
poisonous,  absolutely  odorless 
spray  and  keeps  the  hair  and  hide 
in  excellent  condition.  COMFOR¬ 
TOL  is  being  used  on  prize  show 
herds.  Use  right  before  milking 
in  the  morning  and,  because  it  does 
not  evaporate,  one  spraying  usuallv 
lasts  all  day.  COMFORrOL  does 
not  chase  flies  but  protects  the  cows 
from  them  by  forming  a  protective 
film  through  which  the  most  vicious 
cannot  bite  or  sting.  It  is  made 
only  for  cattle,  with  the  best  ma¬ 
terials.  Incidentally,  COMFOR¬ 
TOL  is  excellent  to  kill  cow  lice — 
no  irritation  at  all.  Send  for  Free 
Pamphlet.  American  Oil  &  Dis¬ 
infectant  Corporation,  Dept.  2, 
114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Guernsey  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  for  service 

T  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera,  tioars  ready  for  service 
Fall  and  Spring  Figs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  Ni  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY C 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  flee 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 

TiPBFi0?  t*DucAttlaot've  P'  >ees.  Exceptional  values 

lARQELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  V. 

Guernsey  Bulls 

rood  «  t0  ?erv*ceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 

Good  Gift  A.  It.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl- 

700UU  ;U'-  ttU,  °/  A’  »•  dams  with  records  up  to 

to  suit' times.  '  FrTtzlyn  FARMS^Vfpertwiirp^ 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $7a  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

2e"^nseyBnIlsjrs,« 

MINISCEONGO  FARM  Stony-Point-on-Hudson,  New  York 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

We  have  New  England’s  largest  Hereford  herd. 

SIRES  IN  SERVICE 
Windsor  Domino.  Windsor  Brae  24th 
Windsor  Brae  36th  Windsor  Brae  38th 

Young  bulls  for  sale.  Herd  accredited 

BR00KVALE  FARM,  WINDSOR,  MASS. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  CATTLE  fecte?  ^8^. 

met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  lieavyproducung  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write- 
A.  1 .  PLIRCI,  Box  67  fl  inchester,  N.  H. 


Jerseys 


$150  each. 


I- or  Sale — several  fresh youngreg  Jer¬ 
sey  cows  from  an  accredited  herd,  lieau- 
tiful  animals  and  splendid  milkers, price 
CORNISH  FARM,  Parsippany,  Morris  Co-,  N.  J. 


r 


HOLSTEINS 


Forsgate  Farms  Holsteins 

*  mo* to  serviceable  age.  299-day  herd  aver 
age  12,231  lbs.  milk,  414.2  lbs.  fat.  Also  a  number  of  cow? 
with  records  up  to  18,619  lbs.  milk  and  600  lbs.  fat.  Acci  ed 

pn  nQrdATr0ttrA  Dt.A'  Write  for  Pedigrees  and  prices. 

FORSGATE  FARMS.  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

"  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pina  Plain.,  N.  Y. 


[ 


HORSES 


n,.  • _ „We  are  offering  Stallions  an 

K  D  I  IT  I  Q  n  0  *IiU'es  from  yearlings  to  matui 
Uulc  fl  u  horses.  Pleased  to  show  thei 
w  and  quote  interesting  prices 

HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  .  Beaver,  Pi 


sfa°lRe  Shetland  Ponies  ^iTceach  P0NV 


FARM,  Cortland,  Ohio 


RABBITS 


MONEY  IN  RABBITS 

Golden  Chinchillas  as  Pur  Babbits,  3-4  months,  $16-l>tl 
a  pair;  .-8  mos.,  breeders  8  9  lbs.,  S25.00  a  pair;  12  hum 
Heavyweights,  12  14  Ibs.,  $45.00  a  pair.  All  registered 
ai\,  ■  *  ee  °f  disease.  I  send  book  with  order  care  of 

oaiLku  SEN'C*  LA*E  V,EW  OUTDOOR  RABBIT 
RANCH,  Wm.  Porter,  R.  1,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y. 

RF-°- ^'"OKFED  CHINCHILLAS.  WHITE,  OR* X.  PLKMISfT 
*  611  NTS,  reasonable.  Green  Mountiin  RiiHtry,  Montgamsrj  Ctr.,Vt 
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isn’t  just  a  matter  of  chance. 
In  the  Unadilla,  succulent, 
sweet  and  productive  si¬ 
lage  is  a  matter  of  certainty. 
With  its  air-tight,  water¬ 
tight  staves  and  doors,  feed 
settles  compactly  and  cures 
evenly.  And  the  heating 
and  fermenting  processes 
are  of  course  aided  by  this 
air-tight  wooden  construc¬ 
tion. 

Buy  a  Unadilla  and  know  real 
6iIo  service.  Write  Today  for 
our  big  catalog  and  details 
on  Cash  Discounts  for  early 
orders  and  Time  Payment  plan. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


lifSP 


Dairy  Feed 


Be  sure  your  cattle  have  a 
balanced  ration — it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  keep 
them  strong  and  healthy— 
it  will  pay  you  to  mix 
R-K-D  and  Sweet  16  Dairy 
Feeds  with  your  feed. 
Order  from  your  dealer 
today,  or  write  for  free 
booklet  containing  valu¬ 
able  information  for 
dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  54 

Brooks  Bias*#  Chicago 


It's  Cured 


EEEEEC0 


2ik ^ 


cci-o-raj 


SAMM.ES 


Dr.  Naylor 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 

The  only  soft-surface  dilators 


HEAVES 


Money  BacK 
EE  It  Fails 


i  A  horse  with  heaves  can’t  do 

k  its  full  share  of  work.  Get _ I 

E  rid  of  the  heaves  and  you 
H  have  a  horse  worth  its 

■  full  value  in  work  or  in  money.  Send  today  for 
FLEMING’S  No.  6  POWDERS 

H  ($1.00  per  package  postpaid).  Also  they  ’re  eure- 
H  fire  tonic  for  rundown  horses.  OUR  BIG  FREE  Veterinary  i 
Adviser  tells  about  new  treatments  for  many  diseases. 


MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — tits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 

Flexible — they  bend  with  "the  teat  and 
STAY  IN  THE  TEAT  until  removed. 
Small  rounded  end ,  easy  to  insert.  N o 
sharp  points.  Large  jar  of  36 
Dilators  in  Medicated  Oint-_ 
ment  mailed  postpaid  for 
Si. 00,  if  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you  —  or  we 
will  send  free  samples. 

H.V.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  S»  Morris,  N.Y. 


|  FLEMING  BROS.,  0-497  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Tioga  County,  N.  Y., 
Cow  Testing 

Charles  O.  Holley,  of  Moravia,  N.  Y., 
makes  the  following  report  for  March  of 
the  Tioga-Spencer  Dairy  Improvement 
Association  : 

During  March  there  were  891  cows 
tested.  The  average  production  of  milk 
and  fat  by  these  was  1,086  pounds  of 
milk  and  85.7  pounds  of  fat  per  cow  in 
81  days;  174  of  these  cows  produced  more 
than  40  pounds  of  fat,  or  1,200  pounds  of 
milk. 

The  high  cow  for  milk  and  fat  pro¬ 
duction  was  found  in  the  herd  owned  by 
Mrs.  K.  L.  Bradley  and  II.  Ackley,  of 
Spencer.  “Rose,”  a  six-year-old,  two 
months  fresh,  produced  8,190  pounds  of 
milk  testing  8.1,  making  98.9  of  butterfat. 
This  cow  gained  the  90  pounds  of  milk 
on  three  times  milking.  She  was  put  on 
four  times  a  day  milking  during  the  last 
of  February.  On  March  8  this  cow  gave 
102.9  pounds  of  milk,  a  dry  milking  was 
taken  before  test  was  begun.  This  cow  is 
being  fed  about  24  pounds  of  dairy  ration, 
nine  pounds  of  tilling  ration,  three  pounds 
of  cornmeal,  four  pounds  of  beet  pulp.,  36 
pounds  of  silage  and  12  pounds  of  mixed 
hay. 

The  average  production  of  the  herd  was 
higher  than  any  other  in  the  association 
for  March,  the  average  being  1,561  pounds 
of  milk  and  52.3  pounds  of  fat.  All  ex¬ 
cept  the  high  cow  were  milked  three 
times  daily. 

George  Exo,  of  Spencer,  has  second 
highest  herd  for  milk  production  with  an 
average  of  1,517  pounds  of  milk  and  450 
pounds  of  fat.  “Kitty  Changeling  Pon¬ 
tiac,”  eight-year-old  IIolstein-Friesian 
cow  and  long  time  high  milk  producer, 
fresh  since  October,  is  giving  over  70 
pounds  of  milk  a  day.  The  feed  cost  of 
100  pounds  of  milk  from  this  herd  was 
S7  cents,  the  lowest  of  any  herd  in  the 
association. 

Brown  Brothers,  of  Berkshire,  have  the 
only  cow  producing  over  one  ton  of  milk 
in  March  on  two  times  a  day  milking. 
“Sadie,”  a  IIolstein-Friesian  cow,  four 
years  old.  and  two  months  fresh,  pro¬ 
duced  2,032  pounds  of  milk  and  71.2 
pounds  of  fat.  Seven  cows  in  this  herd 
gave  over  50  pounds  of  milk  a  day  and 
two  cows  gave  over  60  pounds  and  one 
cow  gave  65.5  on  two  times  a  day  milk¬ 
ing.  The  herd  average  was  1,356  pounds 
of  milk  and  43.8  pounds  of  fat. 

C.  F.  Ostrander,  of  Ricliford,  has  the 
highest  for  fat  production  on  two  times 
a  day  milking  with  an  average  of  1,315 
pounds  of  milk  and  45.7  pounds  of  fat. 

Karl  Klossner,  of  Berkshire,  has  the 
second  highest  herd  for  fat  production 
with  an  average  of  1,294  pounds  of  milk 
and  46.1  pounds  of  fat  on  three  times 
milking. 

John  Klossner,  Jr.,  of  Berkshire,  made 
a  fine  average  production  record  of  1,22S 
pounds  of  milk  and  45.5  pounds  of  fat. 

Thirty-seven  out  of  48  cows  in  milk, 
owned  by  S.  A.  Seely  Co.,  of  Spencer, 
produced  over  1,200  pounds  of  milk  or  40 
pounds  of  fat  in  March. 

Two  cows  in  the  herd  owned  by  Victor 
F.  Strong,  of  Owego,  produced  more  than 
60  pounds  of  milk  on  two  milkings  a  day. 

Artis  Pontiac  Changeling,  a  six-year- 
old  IIolstein-Friesian  cow  owned  by  U. 
M.  Bennett,  of  Tioga  Centre,  has  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  65  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
for  the  last  three  months  on  two  milkings 
a  day.  The  herd  of  45  grade  and  pure¬ 
bred  IIolstein-Friesian  cows  owned  by  W. 
F.  Ostrander  &  Son,  of  Nichols,  is  doing 
very  well,  when  it  is  considered  that  half 
of  the  milking  cows  are  fresh  for  their 
first  time.  There  were  four  cows  in  this 
herd  which  produced  more  than  two 
pounds  of  butterfat  a  day  on  two  milk¬ 
ings  a  day  and  one  cow  produced  60 
pounds  of  milk  on  two  milkings. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — The  speed  limit  for 
automobiles  on  New  York  State  high¬ 
ways  is  raised  from  30  to  40  miles  an 
hour  under  a  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
April  S.  The  measure,  introduced  by  As¬ 
semblyman  Milan  E.  Goodrich,  of  West¬ 
chester,  has  received  favorable  action  in 
the  lower  house.  The  Goodrich  bill  was 
one  of  many  relating  to  motor  traffic.  An¬ 
other  measure,  by  the  same  sponsor  would 
have  removed  the  speed  limit  altogether. 
The  latter  bill,  however,  was  dropped. 

Enveloped  in  flames  resulting  from  the 
ignition  of  gasoline  fumes  in  her  home 
at  Swastika,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Frank  Stanley 
suffered  burns  April  S  which  physicians 
feared  may  prove  fatal.  Dr.  R.  A.  Rowl- 
ston,  first  to  attend  her,  advanced  the 
theory  that  static  electricity  in  a  clothes¬ 
line  and  fumes  in  a  coat  which  had  just 
been  cleaned,  combined  to  cause  the  fire. 
The  coat  had  been  hanging  in  the  yard. 
Mrs.  Stanley  took  it  into  the  kitchen  and 
tossed  it  over  a  wire  clothesline.  In¬ 
stantly  there  was  a  flash  and  the  flames 
seared  the  woman. 

Relatives  of  six  victims  who  died  in 
the  crash  of  a  Colonial  Western  Airways, 
Inc.,  passenger  plane  near  Newark,  N.  J., 
Airport  March  17,  3929,  obtained  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  $89,000  April  10  from  a  jury  in 
the  court  of  Circuit  Judge  Nelson  Y. 
Dungan.  They  sued  for  $600,000.  The 
awards  were  as  follows :  $46,000  to  Mrs. 
Laura  I.  Steever,  wife  of  W.  Clifton 
Steever,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ;  $S,600  to 
Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Steever,  mother  of 
Gertrude  Steever,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J. ; 
$7,500  to  Max  Neuberger,  nephew  of 


Raymond  Helmstetter.  of  Irvington,  N. 
J. ;  $7,500  to  Gabriel  Ziser,  father  of 
William  Ziser,  of  Irvington,  N.  J.,  and 
$39,400  to  Andrew  Hagynasi,  father  of 
Frank  and  Stephen  Hagynasi,  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  The  judge  charged  that  the 
passengers  assumed  all  the  dangers  in¬ 
volved  in  their  flying  by  airplane  within 
the  reasonable  limits  of  proper  care  by 
the  aviation  company.  lie  declared  the 
aviation  company  was  not  necessarily 
responsible  if  the  pilot,  Lou  Foote,  failed 
to  exercise  the  best  judgment  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  danger. 

April  11  Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  began  the  celebration  of  its  golden 
jubilee.  Many  widely  known  educators 
and  philanthropists  attended  the  gather¬ 
ing.  Tuskegee,  in  the  50  years  since 
Hooker  T.  Washington  began  teaching, 
has  grown  from  a  henhouse  and  a  stable, 
with  one  teacher  and  30  students,  into  an 
institution  with  122  buildings,  235  teach¬ 
ers  and  1,600  students,  its  estate  valued 
at  more  than  $2,000,000. 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline  is  to  have  a 
monument.  Unveiling  of  the  statue  at  St. 
Martin  Memorial  Park  at  Martinville, 
Louisiana,  is  part  of  the  program  when 
Acadians  of  Louisiana  return  hospitality 
showrn  them  last  year  by  Acadians  of 
Grand  Pre,  Moncton,  Montreal  and  Que¬ 
bec.  East  year  descendants  of  the  emi¬ 
gres,  who  were  forced  from  their  Nova 
Scotia  homes  to  the  bayous  of  Louisiana, 
visited  Acadia  and  were  entertained  by 
their  cousins  of  the  homeland.  This  year 
the  Nova  Scotians  returned  the  A’isit.  A 
special  train  carried  them  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  April  16  and  festivities  continued 
until  April  21.  A  dinner  under  the 
Evangeline  oak  on  the  bank  of  Bayou 
Teche  country  where  their  cousins  lived 
for  175  years  under  the  moss-draped  oaks 
of  the  “forest  primeval”  was  another 
scheduled  event. 

A  day  nursery  as  part  of  every  public 
school  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  where 
mothers  who  have  to  work  may  leave  their 
children  to  be  cared  for  until  they  finish 
their  day’s  labor,  was  advocated  April  11 
by  Representative  Mary  T.  Norton,  of 
Jersey  City,  the  East’s  first  woman  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress.  Jersey  City  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  350,000,  and  only  four  day 
nurseries.  This  means  that  hundreds  of 
children  of  mothers  who  work  to  earn  a 
living  for  themselves  and  their  babies, 
who  are  not  of  kindergarten  age,  are  left 
with  neighbors. 

Twenty-five  thousand  week-end  visitors 
to  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  clustered  on  the 
beach  and  Boardwalk  April  11  to  watch 
a  fire  which  partly  destroyed  the  Planters 
Peanut  Corporation  building  and  threat¬ 
ened  stores  and  exhibitions  of  nationally 
known  concerns.  It  was  believed  the  loss 
would  reach  $1,000,000. 

The  village  of  Wallace,  Mich.,  15  miles 
north  of  Menominee  and  barely  east  of  the 
Wisconsin  line,  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
forest  fires  April  12,  and  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  had  joined  the  crews  fighting 
to  save  the  village  of  Ingalls,  a  few  miles 
north,  returned  to  find  their  own  town  in 
ashes.  In  Ingalls  15  residences,  two 
cheese  factories,  two  large  grocery  stores, 
a  restaurant,  three  gai’ages,  a  church  and 
two  filling  stations  have  _  burned,  along 
with  many  box  cars  on  sidings. 

Eleven  men,  including  four  city  firemen 
and  seven  laborers,  lost  their  lives  at 
Chicago  April  14,  as  the  result  of  a  suf¬ 
focating  fire  that  raged  through  the  night 
in  a  Sanitary  District  tunnel  under  con¬ 
struction  35  feet  beneath  Twenty-second 
Street  at  Laflin  Street  and  the  death  list 
would  have  been  much  longer  if  modern 
invention  had  not  contributed  to  the  her¬ 
culean  efforts  of  scores  of  courageous  fire¬ 
men  and  tunnel  workers.  At  daybreak  a 
smoke  ejector  machine,  mounted  on  a 
motor  truck,  after  a  race  there  from  Ken¬ 
osha,  Wis.,  in  88  minutes,  made  possible 
the  unexpected  rescue  of  16  firemen  and 
laborers  from  the  underground  frretrap. 
Another  death,  indirectly  linked  with  the 
tunnel  tragedy,  occurred  when  an  am¬ 
bulance,  speeding  to  the  scene,  ran  down 
and  killed  Harry  Fielder,  a  policeman. 
Fifty-four  were  injured  in  the  tire  and  in 
the  work  of  rescue. 

The  law  office  of  Calvin  Coolidge  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  was  entered  by  a 
burglar  April  11,  police  said  April  14. 
Although  nothing  was  known  to  have 
been  stolen  from  the  former  President’s 
office,  $80  was  obtained  from  the  safe  of 
his  former  law  partner,  Ralph  W. 
Ilemenway. 

WASHINGTON. — Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  State,  April  9  received  the 
longest  radio-telephone  call  on  record  at 
Washington.  It  was  from  William  M. 
Jardine,  the  American  Minister  at  Cairo, 
Egypt,  6,000  miles  from  Washington.  The 
reception  was  not  so  good  as  might  have 
been  wished,  but  Mr.  Stimson  was  able 
to  understand  that  Mr.  Jardine,  formerly 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  sending 
greetings  as  part  of  a  radio-telephone  ex¬ 
periment,  and  that  his  voice  was  being- 
relayed  by  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Nicholas  Eongworth,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  died  at  Aiken, 
S.  C.,  April  9,  of  lobar  pnuemonia.  He 
was  61  yeax-s  old.  Death  came  in  the 
country  home  of  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  F.  Curtis,  of  Washington,  with 
whom  lie  was  passing  part  of  the  early 
Spring,  as  had  been  the  annual  custom  of 
the  Speaker  and  Mrs.  Eongworth,  the 
former  Alice  Roosevelt.  The  funeral, 
which  took  place  at  Cincinnati,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  the  President  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Eongworth  was  survived  by 
his  widow  and  young  daughter. 


The  naval  oiler  Salinas  notified  the 
Navy  Department  April  9  that  it  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  Corinto,  Nicaragua,  from  Balboa, 
32  hours  ahead  of  schedule,  and  began 
immediately  unloading  food  supplies  for 
the  earthquake  sufferers  at  Managua. 
Aboard  the  Salinas  were  30,000  food  ra¬ 
tions,  500  bags  of  flour,  100  bags  of  salt, 
30,000  pounds  of  hard  bread,  600  sacks 
of  red  kidney  beans  and  300  sacks  of  rice. 

America’s  six  leading  cities  in  health 
conservation  were  rated  April  9  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  with  Detroit  adjudged  holder  of 
the  best  record  for  cities  of  more  than 
500.000  population.  The  cities  were  en¬ 
tries  in  a  contest  last  year  conducted  by 
the  chamber  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.  The 
winners,  in  addition  to  Detroit,  were: 
Newark,  among  cities  from  250,000  to 
500,000;  New  Ilaven,  in  the  100,000  to 
250,000  class ;  Racine,  Wis.,  50.000  to 
100,000;  Alhambra,  Cal.,  20,000  to' 50.000, 
and  Chestertown,  Md.,  cities  under  20,000. 

A  move  to  drive  out  of  the  country 
about  100,000  aliens  who  entered  illegally 
was  disclosed  April  10  at  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  as  part  of  the  Administration’s 
effort  to  reduce  unemployment.  In  the 
face  of  some  protests,  William  N.  Doak, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  stated  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  Federal  agents  “out  in  full 
force,”  especially  in  industrial  centers, 
to  run  down  and  deport  foreigners  who 
are  unable  to  prove  their  right  to  be  in 
the  United  States.  The  effort  supple¬ 
ments  the  Administration’s  recent  order 
for  the  withholding  of  consular  visas  from 
all  immigrants  who  seem  likely  to  become 
public  charges.  This  order  has  all  but 
shut  off  the  influx  of  aliens  from  Mexico 
and  Canada  and  has  greatly  reduced  the 
flow  from  Europe.  With  some  6,000.000 
persons  unemployed  in  this  country,  the 
government  estimates  that  there  are 
about  400.000  aliens  in  the  United  States 
who  got  in  by  unlawful  methods. 

Officials  at  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  said  April  10  that  there  was  no 
known  method  of  controlling  outbreaks 
of  buffalo  gnats  preying  on  horses  and 
mules  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  They  said  the  insect  was  de¬ 
pendent  upon  running  water  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  that  it  was  possible  the  early 
season  of  warm  weather  may  have  aided 
in  their  rapid  breeding.  About  20  years 
ago  buffalo  gnats  attracted  attention 
along  the  lower  Mississippi  River.  They 
frequently  became  so  abundant  that  plan¬ 
tation  operations  were  stopped  because 
of  painful  attacks  on  livestock  and  human 
beings.  These  outbreaks  were  due  to  re¬ 
curring  overflows  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
development  of  levees  changed  these  con¬ 
ditions  so  that  the  outbreaks  are  less 
frequent.  Heavy  losses  in  stock  are  re¬ 
ported  from  the  infested  areas,  where 
farmers  are  burning  smudges  and  oiling 
animals  to  repel  the  insects. 


Boys  and  Girls 

Contributors’  List 

*  Harks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  in  Our  Page  this  month. 

New  York. — Joseph  Preniss,  Avis  Mary  Creed- 
on  (10).  Charles  Wells  (0),  Rosalie  Wells  (9), 
Cleta  Duckworth  (15),  Anna  Yurkewezc,  Iona 
Welker,  Margaret  May,  Marline  Williams  (11), 
Marie  Baer  (14).  Phyllis  Syring  (8),  Edna 
Hilber  (13),  Wilma  Alothalter  (15),  *Lois 
Raege,  Irene  I.ippel,  Louise  Rowlee,  Mildred 

Peebles  (15),  Janica  Markell  (10),  Ruth  Orr, 

Dorothy  Brodine,  Teresa  Prinzing,  Helen  Helm, 
Therese  O’Brien,  Genevieve  South  (14),  Ivan 
Gossoo  (11).  Irene  Harrington  (17),  Norma  Orr, 
Frank  Pasquale,  Chester  Edler  (12),  ‘Jackson 
Moody,  Bertha  Wilson,  ‘Norris  Wooley  (6), 
Gwendolyn  Smith  (13),  Eunice  Post  (12),  ‘Di¬ 
ana  DeNitto.  Melda  Sprague,  ‘Louise  Jenkins, 

Daniel  Boothe.  Eva  Durant,  *Cleo  Bradford, 

‘Charlotte  Dolly  (17). 

Pennsylvania.- — Elvira  Parke.  Stanley  Kochan 
(10),  Roger  Lewis  (10),  Eric  Andrews.  Jose¬ 
phine  Sewitz  (10),  Lucille  Spitler,  Clayton 
Cressman,  Ruth  Balling  (5),  Myrtle  Dauber 

(12) ,  Margaret  Ivipple  (13),  Ruth  Passmore 
(15),  Edna  Wynick  (10),  Erma  Ilerscliey, 
Mildred  Eckhart. 

Massachusetts. — Elsie  Church,  Charles  Keily 
(10),  Christina  McAdams  (13),  Barbara  Miller, 
Helen  Koslowskie,  John  Petroski,  Mary  Eskow, 
Elizabeth  Townsend. 

Connecticut.— Mary  Judd  (10),  Hunter  Cath- 
cart  (13),  Elizabeth  Davy  (12),  Carl  Setterburg 
(9),  Sophie  Kozey,  Alex  Duhansky  (10),  Sadis- 
low  Duhansky  (15),  Genevieve  Faryniarz  (12), 
August  Grigalot,  Dorothy  Bramen  (14),  Stanley 
Smith  (5). 

Rhode  Island. — Frances  McCall  (10),  Hattie 
Abreiter,  Arthur  Garwin  (14),  Judith  Halliday. 

New  Jersey.  —  Louise  Y’awger,  Kyne  Janu 

(13) ,  Marie  Winstall,  Michael  Dombroski  (14), 
Mildred  Hulme,  Isabelle  Foley,  Alice  Chew 
(IS). 

West  Virginia. — Clark  Allender  (17). 

Maine.  —  Annie  Fenton  (12),  Dorothy  Park- 
hurst. 

Ohio.- — Mary  Buclianen,  Dorothy  Moore,  Emma 
Miller  (18),  Garnet  Gross  (12). 

Vermont. — Mary  Buxton  (15),  Eugenia  Powers 
(18),  Catherine  Oriticari. 

Maryland.  —  Artley  Clarke  (13),  Celestro 
Clarke'  (11),  Eva  Herbert  (14),  Edna  Bubr- 
man  (8). 

Delaware.  —  ‘Randolph  Eastburn,  ‘Grace 
Clark. 

Kentucky.  —  William  Wilkins,  Edna  Franz 
(13),  Charles  Franz  (10). 


Spring’s  Trail 

Somewhere  in  the  lowlands  wreathed  in 
mist. 

Behind  some  grayly  budding  willow 
trees. 

Crushing  sweetness  to  a  perfume  faint. 

Spring  waits,  on  her  flower-covered 
knees. 

As  April  softly  slips  into  the  land, 

Dawn  breaks,  with  soft,  young  splen¬ 
dor  all  aglow, 

And  as  they  wander,  laughing,  hand  in 
hand. 

Flowers  bloom  in  every  footstep  as 
they  go. 

— By  Jane  E.  Goddard  (16),  Ohio. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Beat,  Scrap. — About  once  in  so 
often  you  hear  again  about  those  good 
old  times  when  everybody  was  a  saint. 
Bight  below  us  here  in  a  town  where  th_e 
Parson  now  has  a  parish,  along  in  1S45, 
a  brother  undertook  to  walk  across  his 
brother’s  meadow  lot — apparently  once 
too  often.  It  does  not  record  that  this 
did  any  special  damage  to  the  land  or  the 
crops,  "but.  it  did  result  in  some  damage 
to  the  walker  and  the  owner,  for  they  met 
right  out  in  this  path  and  “in  a  plea  of 
trespass”  it  states  that  the  “said  de¬ 
fendant,  then  and  there,  with  like  force 
and  arms  and  with  the  defendant’s  hands 
and  lists  and  with  a  certain  large  and 
heavy  stone  which  he,  the  said  defendant, 
then  and  there,  held  in  his  hands,  gave 
beat  and  struck  the  said  plaintiff  a  great 
many,  to  wit,  twenty  severe  and  heavy 
blows,  and  strokes,  in  and  upon  various 
and  several  parts  of  the  body  of  the  said 
plaintiff,  to  wit,  upon  the  forehead,  the 
right  temple,  the  left  temple,  the  crown 
of  the  head,  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
the  face,  breast,  shoulders,  arms,  legs, 
back,  and  divers  other  parts  of  the 
body.”  Further  on  in  this  little  brotherly 
meeting  the  defendant  did  “pull,  choke, 
and  strangle  the  plaintiff,  and  finally 
pushed  him  down  and  upon  the  ground 
and  then  and  there  greatly  hurt,  bruised, 
and  wounded  him.”  It  appears  that  he 
then  let  him  up  and  proceeded  to  throw 
at  him  “to  wit,  ten  large  and  heavy 
stones”  which  hit  him  _  “On  the  several 
parts  of  his  body  to  wit- — ”  and  all  the 
other  parts  named  above  are  listed  over 
again.  The  record  doesn’t  say  how  the 
trial  came  out. 

'Broken  Glass. — The  Parson  just 
heard  a  thumping  noise  on  the  side  of 
the  house  and  found  it  was  Charles  be¬ 
ginning  the  baseball  season.  It  wasn’t 
five  minutes,  however,  before  Charles  ap¬ 
peared  to  tell  us  that  he  had  broken  a 
pane  of  glass  in  the  storm  window.  It 
was  a  large  pane  too.  But  the  Parson 
didn’t  say  anything  save  that  it  would 
show  us  that  that  was  a  poor  place  to 
play  ball.  He  thought  right  away  of  how 
he  leaned  a  storm  window  up  against  the 
side  of  the  house  when  he  was  putting 
them  on  last  Fall  and  the  wind  blew  it 
over  and  smashed  a  bigger  pane  .than 
this  one.  It  was  fully  as  careless  a  thing 
to  do  as  this  and  while  the  boy  might  not 
have  reminded  the  Parson  of  it,  it  was 
not  unlikely  «that  he  would  have  done 
some  remembering  and  some  thinking  too. 

His  Place  Suits.  —  Speaking  of 
Charles,  now  13  years  old,  reminds  the 
Parson  how  the  boy  came  home  the  other 
day  and  said  he  had  a  chum  up  at  school, 
and  he  wanted  to  go  up  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  visit  him.  So  it  was  arranged 
and  up  he  went.  When  he  came  home  he 
had  much  to  say  about  <how  this  boy  had 
everything  one’s  heart  could  desire.  He 
had  a  tool  shop  in  the  basement  and  elec¬ 
tric  motors  and  a  nice  bicycle  and  every¬ 
thing.  “But  I’m  going  to  have  him  down 
to  see  my  place,  papa.”  So  down  the  boy 
came.  It  was  most  interesting  to  see 
Charles  start  out  with  this  boy  to  “show 
him  over  the  place.”  They  went  all  up 
in  the  woods  and  round  the  pond  and 
through  the  barn  and  then  into  our  shed 
and  'tool-house  and  storage  room  for 
everything.  “Gee,  but  he  did  like  this 
place !”  And  one  could  easily  see  the 
little  fellow  had  more  honest  pride  in 
the  old  home  place  than  ever  before. 
When  the  Parson  next  went  into  the  shed 
house  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  If 
the  boy  hadn’t  been  out  and  cleaned  that 
place  up  and  arranged  things  about  and 
made  it  spick  and  span  as  you  please.  lie 
even  cleaned  out  up  over  ‘head.  So  it 
pays  to  have  company.  Good  for  us  all  to 
have  company— if  you  don’t  make  too 
much  fuss  over  it  and  give  everybody  else 
a  headache  before  they  get  there  and  your¬ 
self  two  days  in  bed  after  they  are  gone. 

The  Young  Stock. — Charles  is  at 
home  for  a  vacation  and  is  having  a  great 
rime  looking  after  his  young  stock — in 
fact  very  young.  Ten  days  ago  there  were 
15  head  all  told  on  this  ranch  and  today 
there  are  29.  Two  black  pigs,  two  black 
calves  (we  already  had  one  black  cat), 
and  10  lambs.  Three  sets  of  twins  from 
seven  mothers  isn’t  so  bad,  though  we 
have  done  better.  There  may  be  more 
lambs  yet.  So  far  we  have  saved  every 
one.  Half  of  the  flock  were  lambs  of  last 
year.  The  sheep  are  out  on  the  pasture 
now  and  eat  no  hay.  Their  Winter  sea¬ 
son  of  feeding  is  certainly  nearly  three 
months  shorter  than  that  of  cows.  They 
certainly  are  cunning,  as  they  jump  up 
and  down  and  play  all  the  time. 

The  Bat  Banquet. — This  county  and 
many  others  of  the  State  have  been  stag¬ 
ing  rat  banquets.  The  government  had 
charge  and  the  red  quill  rat  poison  was 
duly  mixed  and  dispensed  from  various 
places  about  the  county  at  50  cents.  Over 
400  orders  were  sent  in.  We  have  had 
rats  lately,  more  than  ever  ‘before.  They 
were  offered  a  three-course  menu  of  ham- 
burg  steak,  corn  flakes,  and  fish,  fhese 
duly  flavored  with  red  quill.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  what  the  results  were,  but  the  rat 


hole  in  our  henhouse  has  not  been  opened 
up  since  the  special  supper. 

Wiiat  a  Teacher  Did. — There  are  so 
many  things  a  teacher  in  the  rural  schools 
can  do.  In- this  case  a  man  who  has  not 
been  in  this  country  so  very  long  had  a 
shipment  of  1,500  chicks  come  in.  Of  that 
number  he  counted  out  1,001  dead.  The 
company  being  written  to  about  it,  was 
quite  haughty,  to  put  it  mildly.  They 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  whatever  of  re¬ 
placing  them — “the  only  such  case  they 
had  ever  had.  It  must  have  been  the 
fault  of  the  receiver.”  Then  the  teacher, 
who  is  an  elderly  person,  not  only  a  real 
mother  to  her  children  but  to  the  whole 
neighborhood,  got  busy.  She  wrote  the 
concern  a  long  letter  stating  the  case  in 
full — what  a  loss  it  was  and  how  ill  it 
could  be  afforded.  Signed  certificates  were 
sent  from  the  railroad  man  and  from  the 
postmaster  as  well.  These  chicks  came 
two  boxes  tied  together,  and  in  every  case 
the  most  dead  ones  were  in  the  lower 
box.  There  was  not  air  enough.  The  next 
letter  that  came  from  the  concern  was  as 
different  from  the  first  as  black  from 
white.  They  would  replace  part  of  the 
lost  chicks  immediately  and  all  of  them 
at  the  time  of  the  April  shipment.  The 
tone  of  the  letter  was  sweet  as  honey. 
This  teacher,  when  we  opened  up  the  old 
church  for  Easter  after  the  Spring  mud 
season  had  a  wonderful  Easter  program 
all  ready,  with  every  one  of  the  children 
taking  part. 


Immortality  Here.  —  The  Tar  son 
spoke  on  Easter  of  that  phase  of  immor¬ 
tality  which  begins  on  this  earth  here, 
how  that  which  is  best  of  us  and  worthy 
of  immortality  anywhere  will  linger  here 
below  long  after  the  flesh  is  gone.  Our 
voices,  if  gentle  and  bidding,  will  still 
be  heard ;  our  presence,  if  kindly,  will  still 
be  felt;  and  our  footsteps,  if  upward  lead¬ 
ing,  will  still  be  followed.  If  God  so  loves 
the  trees  and  the  flowers  and  the  grasses 
that  each  Springtime  he  again  performs 
the  miracle  of  their  resurrection,  how 
much  more  will  He  bring  again  to  live 
that  most  precious  of  all  His  creations — 
the  ever  restless,  longing,  aspiring  human 
soul ! 


milk  stations, 
1930  will  be 
future). 


condensaries 
completed 


Average  number  cows  of 

milking  age  . 

Production  per  cow,  lbs.  . . 
Total  milk  production,  lbs. 
Used  in  farm  homes  as  milk 

or  cream,  lbs . 

For  farm-made  butter,  lbs. 

Fed  to  calves,  lbs . 

Sold  at  retail,  to  small 

dealers,  etc.,  lbs . 

Sold  to  milk  plants,  etc... 


,  etc.,  during 
in  the  near 

1930 

1,341,600 
o,4 1 3 
7,342,S10,000 

343.S5S.000 

464,22.8,000 

540,000,000 

501,973,000 

5,492,742,000 


N.  Y.  State  Dairy  Figures 

Agricultura  Statistician  B.  L.  Gillett, 
makes  the  following  statement  regarding 
dairy  conditions  in  New  York  State. 

The  March  1  production  per  cow  was 
slightly  larger  that  last  year  and  the 
greatest  for  this  date  since  these  records 
became  available  in  1925.  The  percentage 
of  cows  dry  on  March  1  was  the  lowest 
for  this  date. 


Total .  7,342,810,000 

Based  on  reports  from  individual  farms 
the  following  disposal  of  calves  is  esti¬ 
mated,  though  the  figures  are  only  ap¬ 
proximate  at  best.  They  relate  to  esti¬ 
mated  numbers  born  alive. 


March  1929 

1930 

1931 

Per  cent  of  cows  dry . .  36 
Milk  production  per 
cow,  all  cows  in  herd 

35 

32 

(1  day)  lbs . 14.8 

15.6 

15.9 

Died  . 

Killed  for  hide  (deaconed) 

Fatted  for  veal  . 

Baised  for  dairy  cows . 

Baised  for  bulls  and  steers  . 
Other  disposal  . 


1930 

49,800 

134,000 

451,800 

286.300 

59.600 

262,600 


Total  .  1,244,700 


Based  on  methods  previously  used,  the 
annual  production  per  cow  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  as  follows  :  1922 — 5,060  lbs. ;  1923 
—5.111  lbs.;  1924—5,021  lbs.;  1925— 
5,132  lbs.;  1926—5.373  lbs.;  1927—5.497 
lbs.;  1928 — 5,534  lbs.;  1929  5,512  lbs.; 
1930 — 5.473  lbs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated 
total  production  and  disposal  of  milk. 
(An  enumeration  of  actual  totals  of  milk 
received  at  creameries,  cheese  factories, 


Scalloped  Meat 

Prepare  lx/2  cups  of  chopped  meat,  two 
cups  of  tomato  sauce.  Season  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  and  1 V2  cups  of  bread 
crumbs.  Begin  with  a  layer  of  meat  in 
baking  dish,  then  tomato  sauce,  then 
bread  crumbs  until  there  are  six  layers. 
Browm  in  oven.  mrs.  a.  l.  b. 


There  are  200  practical  uses  of  electricity  and 
of  General  Electric  equipment  in  farming. 
Consult  your  electric  power  company — find 
out  which  of  these  labor-savers  will  bring  you 
the  greatest  immediate  profit. 


Increase  Your  Profits 
with  Electric  Refrigeration 


I  CONSIDER  the  General  Electric  milk 
cooler  as  offering  the  most  practical  and 
efficient  method  for  cooling  milk  on  a  dairy 
farm,”  writes  a  Massachusetts  farmer. 

Another  dairyman  says  ‘‘The  week  before  we 
installed  our  General  Electric  milk  cooler  we 
lost  $7.50  because  a  part  of  the  milk  did  not 
rate  Grade  A.” 

More  profit  on  milk  is  bound  to  come  when 
you  have  a  General  Electric  milk  cooler. 
Milk  carefully  produced  and  then  cooled  in 
the  G-E  cooler  is  sure  to  make  a  low  bacteria 
count  —  commanding  the  maximum  price. 
Connect  it  to  the  electric  outlet,  and  the 
General  Electric  milk  cooler  is  ready  to  serve 
you.  It  is  economical  to  operate,  automatic, 
and  trouble-free. 

For  farm  purposes  other  than  milk  cooling  or 


use  in  the  home,  other  makes  of  refrigerating 
machines  have  been  equipped  with  G-E 
motors  and  control  and  afford  many  advan¬ 
tages  and  substantial  profit.  For  instance, 
wherever  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
raised,  a  ‘‘cold  room”  will  permit  them  to  be 
held  for  the  highest  market  and  the  best 
profit.  You  may  obtain  refrigeration  systems 
with  G-E  motors  and  control  equipment  that 
will  provide  automatic  and  care-free  opera¬ 
tion  and  will  be  your  assurance  of  satisfactory 
electrical  service.  Investigate  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  and  profits  from  the  use  of  electric 
refrigeration  on  your  farm. 

Send  for  our  booklet  ‘‘Sell  the  highest  priced 
milk  on  your  route, ’’Address  Room, 315 Build¬ 
ing  6,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  New  York. 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Program  from  WGY,  Schenectady,  every  'll 
Monday  evening  at  8  o’clock  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  and  in  the  General  r 
Electric  Program  every  Saturday  evening  over  a  nation-wide  N.B.C.  Network  11 
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LegHorns-Reds  -Rocks'Wyandottes 


•WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS. 


All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 


Week  of  April  27 
Week  of  May  4  . . 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 
$23.00 
22.00 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 

.  $18.00  $18.00  $20.00 

. .  17.00  17.00  19.00 

Special  Mating-  Chicks  $2.00  per  100  Higher, 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and  ~  ’  “!  ”  “  “  "Tl 

r  r  Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will  I 

receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding,  I 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Telephone  is  Wallingford  645-5 


Radio  Broadcast  Each  Thursday  Noon  12:40,  Station  WDRC,  1330  Kilocycles. 


Send  for  this  free  CATALOG 

This  big,  free  24-page  Eagle  Nest  Catalog  will  be  of  vital 
interest  to  every  poultry  raiser.  The  three  quality  Eagle 
Nest  Matings  are  fully  described,  pedigrees  are  given,  etc. 
You’ll  profit  by  getting  your  copy  early.  Send  for  it  today. 

Chicks  from  BL00DTES1ED  Flocks 

Eagle  Nest  Extra  Select  and  Extra  Special  Breeding  flocks 
are  bloodteited  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  Eight  great 
varieties— all  from  healthy  bloodtested  flocks — at  no  increase 
in  price.  Trapnested  flocks  with  official  record,  pedigrees. 
Long  years  of  careful  and  scientific  breeding  behind  all 
Eagle  Nest  Chicks. 

A  REAL  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  90%  livability  on  Eagle  Nest  Extra  Select 
Blood-Tested  Mating  and  80%  livability  on  Eagle  Nest  Extra 
Special  Blood-Tested  Mating.  2000  Poultry  raisers  are  mak¬ 
ing  real  money  raising  Eagle  Nest  Baby  Chicks.  You  can,  too. 

Send  for  Your  Eagle  Nest  Catalog 

EAGLE  NEST  BREEDING  FARMS  &  HATCHERY 

Box  H  -  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 


DIAMOND  PICK 

Scrap 

Contains  only  good  wholesome  meat  and  bone.  Its  protein  is  all  honest  animal  protein. 
Nothing  has  been  added  to  give  it  a  false  high  protein. 

Diamond  Pick  is  not  the  cheapest  in  price  but  the  best  feed  value  per  dollar.  Results 
will  prove  this  to  your  satisfaction,  or  your  money  back. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  ship. 

lOO-lb.  Trial  Bag  DIAMOND  PICK,  Freight  Paid,  $3.25 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  only. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO..  142-A  Logan  Avenue.  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

IT’S  BETTER  BECAUSE  IT’S  PURE 


J.  W.  Parks 

"J  o  e”  Parks’ 
father  founded 
the  Parks  Strain 
in  1S89.  Now 
Joe’s  boys  are 
about  ready  to 
continue  this 
strain  into  the 
third  generation 
of  Parks. 


PARKS  ROCKS 

Jl - at  1918  Prices _ 


Eggs— -Chicks — Youngsters  are  now  at  prices  where  they 
were  in  1918,  proving  that  we  are  willing  to  stand  our  hon¬ 
est  share  of  this  world-wide  readjustment.  Parks’  Strain  is 
America’s  greatest  laying  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Some  Records  they’ve  made — 148  eggs  in  148  days.  Lots  of 
300-eggers  up  to  357  in  a  year.  Customers  report  flock  aver¬ 
ages  up  to  271  eggs  and  profits  per  hen  per  year  ranging  up 
to  $8.09.  Winners  in  over  40  laying  contests.  Free  chicks 
or  eggs  with  every  order. 


Get  FREE  Catalog 

Just  send  a  postal  for  a  big 
free  catalog  that  describe 
this  wonderful  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of  Bar-  I 
red  Rocks.  Every  ‘ 
mating  is  headed 
by  males  from 
official  Laying  Con-  I 
test  R.  O.  P.  hens.  | 


J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS 


Box  Y 


ALTOONA,  PA. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks  ••• 


ORDER  NOW-SAVE  MONEY! 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.25 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks .  2.75 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas .  2.75 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  2.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  3.75 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Assorted  Odds,  Ends,  Mixed .  2.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalogue  giving  description  of  “Wolf-Certified” 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the  livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for  ten 
days  after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you  to  be  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your 
order.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  Dept.  16,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.25 

$4.50 

$  8.50 

$41.50 

$  82.00 

2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

,  2.50 

3.50 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

TEEN’S 

iTATE 

UPER VISED 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


lOc 

azxd  Certified  WHITE  LEGHORNS  12c 
STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  ‘‘square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with"  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W. 
30th  St..  New  York  City. 


JUNIATA  CH IX  (May  Prices)  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns . $8  $70 

Everlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns.....  8  70 

Owens  Strain  R.  I.  Reds .  8  70 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  8  70 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7  £0 

Assorted  or  Broiler  Chicks . .  50 

Write  for  prices  on  started  chicks.  Postage  paid.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50  $4.50  $  8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  4.00  6.00 

500  lots.  $2.50  less:  1.000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 


White  or  Barred  Rocks  . $10.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  10.00 — 100 


Heavy  mixed.  .$8.00 — 100:  White  Leghorns. .  $8.00  -100 
Write  for  new  low  discounts  on  orders  of  400  and  up. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

j  Carried  on  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is- 
I  land.  Following  is  summary  for  the  sixth 
month  ending  with  March,  1931 : 

A  pen  of  White  Leghorns  from  Michi¬ 
gan  entered  by  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons 
is  leading  the  New  York  State  contest  in 
total  score  to  date  at  the  end  of  March. 
This  pen  has  earned  1.2S6  points  and 
1,328  eggs.  The  same  entry  is  also  high 
pen  for  the  month  with  2S2  points  and 
275  eggs.  These  Michigan  birds  just 
came  within  fifteen  one-hundredths  of  a 
point  of  the  new  high  monthly  record  es¬ 
tablished  last  March  by  the  entry  of 
Harold  L.  Codner.  W.  S.  Hannah’s  birds 
succeeded  in  winning  high  pen  for  the 
month  and  high  pen  to  date  upon  three 
different  occasions  during  the  contest  of 
a  year  ago.  The  half  way  mark  in  the 
present  contest,  which  is  reached  with 
this  report  shows  ten  points  past  the 
score  of  1.100  points,  compared  with  only 
three  pens  making  this  score  at  the  close 
of  the  twenty-sixth  week  last  year. 

Farview  Poultry  Farm  appears  among 
the  leaders  during  the  month  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  time. 

A  White  Leghorn  owned  by  Milo  L. 
Palmer  was  high  pullet  for  March  with 
33  points  and  31  eggs.  This  bird  was 
one  of  two  perfect  score  birds  for  the 
month  owned  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  adds 
two  more  perfect  records  to  his  three  of 
last  month.  A  R.  I.  Red  owned  by  Moss 
Farm  is  the  highest  pullet  to  date  with 
158  points,  and  she  has  held  that  place 
for  three  months.  Another  Massachu¬ 
setts  Red  entered  by  Walliceton  Farm  is 
the  highest  to  date  in  number  of  eggs, 
with  1G2  eggs  to  her  credit  at  the  half¬ 
way  mark. 

Oak  Hill  Farm  Leghorns  laid  the 
heaviest  eggs  for  the  month,  averaging 
25.07  ounces  per  dozen. — C.  D.  Anderson, 
Manager.  Egg-laying  Contest. 


-Ltum:  u. 


1  2  3 

Leghorns  . 710  18.3 

AVyandottes . 313 

R.  I.  Reds  _ 110  19.0 


Barred  Rocks 
Buff  Rocks 
White  Rocks  . . 
Av.  910  pullets 
1 — Variety; 


CO 

10 

20 


17.3 

oo  o 


4  5 

1.39  2.51 

.123 

2.18  3.10 


1.35 
1.90 
1.21 
1. 


2.83 
4.40 
3. 04 
2.59 


6  7 

0.88  1.90 
.190 

0.88  1.90 


0.88 

0.88 

0.88 


1.90 

1.90 

1.90 


12.3 

18.25  .. 

-Number  of  pullets;  3 — Average 
eggs  per  pullet:  4 — Founds  dry  mash  per  pul 
let;  5 — Pounds  grain  per  pullet;  0 — Moist  mas] 
and  oats;  7 — Milk,  oats  and  cornmeal. 


Table  No. 

2. — Return  above 

cost  of 

feed  per  pullet. 

Value  of 

Return 

eggs  per 

Cost 

above  cost 

X  ariety 

pullet 

of  feed 

of  feed 

Leghorns  . 

.$0,443 

$0,141 

$0,302 

Wyandottes  . . 

..  .313 

.169 

.258 

R.  I.  Reds  _ 

.  .427 

.169 

.258 

Barred  Rooks  . 

.  .389 

.146 

.243 

Buff  Rooks  .  . 

. .  .499 

.186 

.313 

White  Rocks  . 

.  .277 

.157 

.120 

Table  No.  3. — Wholesale  egg  prices  for 
March. 


March— 3d  10th  17th  25th  31st  Av. 

White  ..$0,285  $0.29  $0.30  $0.28  $0.29  $0.29 

Brown  ..  .255  .27  .27  .26  .26  .27 

Medium..  .23  .23  .235  .22  .23  .23 

Table  No.  4. — Cost  of  feed. 

Average  Analysis:  Protein,  20.4  per  cent; 

carbohydrates,  54.4  per  cent:  fat,  4.3  per  cent; 


fiber,  5.3  per  cent;  ash.  8.1  per  cent.  Farming- 
dale  mash — 

300  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal  . $5.31 

250  lbs.  wheat  bran  .  3.55 

100  lbs.  standard  middlings  .  1.47 

100  lbs.  ground  oats  .  1.63 

100  lbs.  meat  scrap,  50%  protein  .  3.70 

50  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  .  1.39 

50  lbs.  fish  meal  .  2.13 

50  lbs.  skim-milk,  dried  .  2.85 


1000  lbs  cost  . $22.03 

100  lbs.  cost  .  2.20 

Table  No.  5. — Scratch  feed. 

200  lbs.  cracked  corn  . $3.54 

100  lbs.  wheat  .  1.71 


300  lbs.  grain  cost  . $5.25 

100  lbs.  cost  .  1.75 

Table  No.  6. — High  pens  for  March 
(31  days). 

Points  Eggs 

W.  L. — W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons .  282  275 

W.  L. — Lukert  Leghorn  Farm .  274  260 

L.  I.  R.— Oak  Hill  Pltr.v  Farm .  207  248 

W.  L. — Carl  J.  Lindstedt  .  262  249 

W.  L.— R.  H.  Vaughn  &  Son  .  254  254 

W.  L. — White  Leghorn  Farm  .  252  242 

AV.  L. — Farview  Pltrv  Farm  .  251  240 

R.  I.  R.— Moss  Farm  .  247  235 

L.  I.  It.— AA'est  Neck  Farm  .  246  228 

AV.  L.— Miller  Pltr.v  Farm  .  244  244 

AV.  L. — Joachim  Br'd’g  Farm  .  244  249 


Table  No.  7. — -High  pens  to  date  to 


March  31,  1931  (1S2  days). 

Points  Eggs 

AV.  L.— W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons  _  1,286  1,328 

AAr.  L. — Lukert  Leghorn  Farm  .  1,278  1,271 

W.  L. — Farview  Pltry  Farm  .  1,262  1,290 

AV.  L.— Pratt  Exp.  Farm  .  1,244  1,307 

L.  I.  It. — Moss  Farm  .  1,238  1,279 

R.  I.  R.— John  Z.  LaBelle  .  1.196  1,279 

W.  L. — The  Pioneer  Hatchery .  1,193  1,182 

W.  L. — Joachim  Br’d’g  Farm .  1.153  1,251 

AV.  L.—  Mohawk  Roost  .  1,123  1.159 

R.  I.  R. — -Sunshine  Farm  .  1,109  1,076 

Table  No.  8. — High  pullets  for  March 
(31  days). 

Points  Eggs 

AV.  L.— 70-2.  Milo  L.  Palmer  .  33  31 

L.  I.  K. — 85-4.  AA’est  Neck  Farm  ...  32  30 

AV.  L.— 44-6.  AV.  S.  Hannah  &  Son..  32  31 

L.  I.  It.— 85-1,  AA'est  Neck  Farm...  32  31 

R.  I.  R. — S4-A.  Moss  Farm .  32  31 

W.  L. — 7-8.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm...  31  29 

AV.  L.— 11-0,  Codner’s  AV.  L.  Farm..  31  30 

AV.  L.— 70-4,  Milo  L.  rainier  .  31  29 

AV.  L.— - 11-4,  Codner’s  AV.  L.  Farm..  31  30 

AV.  L.— 70-9,  Milo  L.  rainier  .  31  31 

Table  No.  9. — High  pullets  to  date  (to 
March  31,  1931—182  days). 

Points  Eggs 

R.  I.  R. — 84-8,  Moss  Farm  .  158  159 

R.  I.  R.— 81-6.  AValliceton  Farm  ..  155  162 

AAT.  L. — 7-8,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm..  155  152 

AV.  L.— 84-1.  Moss  Farm  .  154  149 

R.  I.  R. — 82-A.  AA’alker  Farms  ....  154  146 

AV.  L.— 456-0.  Pratt  Exp.  Farm  _  153  161 

AA’.  L.- — 7-7,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm..  152  145 

R.  I.  R. — 79-1,  Sunshine  Farm .  152  141 

AA’.  L. — 10-3,  Pioneer  Hatchery  ....  151  142 


AV.  L.— 44-2.  AV.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons  150  146 

(Continued  on  Page  52S) 


Grandview  Offers 
BIG  DISCOUNT 

f*UY  Grandview  Egg  Basket 
•*-*  Strain  Chicks  NOW  and  save 
money  on  the  initial  purchase. 
Make  more  money  later  from 
increased  egg  production. 

Get  This  Illustrated 
Book  FREE 

Just  off  the  press — a  com¬ 
plete  story  of  the  development 
of  these  famous  flocks — with 
egg  records  and  actual  profit  in¬ 
formation.  Get  it  now  before 
buying  your  chicks. 

Grandview  Poultry 
Farm,  Inc* 

Box  RN  21  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


LEADER 

CHICKS 

5.000  White  Leghorn  breeders,  4tS 

blood  tested  on  Leader  Farms.  Evary 
male  Is  bred  from  a  trapnested  hen 
of  200  eggs  in  her  pullet  year  or 
better  With  a  minimum  of  24  oz.  eggs. 

These  are  not  Just  ordinary  chicks, 
but  they  are  Bold  at  prices  the  prac¬ 
tical  man  can  afford  to  pay.  Every 
chick  hatchod  from  healthy,  well-fe.* 
stock.  Most  of  our  sales  are  to  old 
customers.  Send  for  new  catalogs* 
and  learn  the  reason. 

LEADER  FARMS, 
Route  3  York,  Pa, 


THIS  YEAR, 
TRY. 


I 


New 

Low  Prices 

"Earn  that  extra  profit  with  1 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
i  207 Northampton,  Bafiah.mU 


WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
WHITE  &  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS 

Thousands  weekly.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
!??o^i.„Your  State  Inspected!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Wallklll,  N.  Y. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  L|  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  W  M  I  J\ 

Book  your  order  now  for  April  and  May  chicks. 

$8.00  Per  100  $37.50-500  $70-1000 

100 *  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NflCE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

Olialifv  Chirk*:  25  000  WEEKLY  electrically 

yuaiuy  unit,  no  hatched  from  only  first  class  stock 
at  new  reduced  prices.  AVh.  Leghorns,  8c :  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  A\7h.  W>  andottes,  Bl.  Minorcas.  9c:  Buff  Rocks, 
lie;  Giants,  14c;  Heavy  Mixed.  8c;  Light  Mixed,  7c 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM.  Sunbury.  Pa 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  $8  per  lOO. 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  lOO*  live 
delivery,  postpaid.  Circular  free. 

J.  8.  8PA1>E  Poultry  Farm,  McAHstervllle,  Pa, 

ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

(■PPrIIv  RpflllPPfl  "  k.  I5d*  Kocks  nnd  \\  h 
\jl  Cullj  UlUIICCU  Leghorn* — Get  our  low  price 
list  before  buying.  Quality  Kuaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARD8  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa* 

JUST  GOOD  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes,  $12;  Reds.  White  and  Barred  Hocks, 
$10.00;  White  Leghorns,  $8.00;  Assorted,  58.00. 
y,c  less  in  500  lots.  I  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 

SUSQUEHANNA  HATCHERY,  MILLERSBURG,  PA. 

REDS  —NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Certified  and  Accredited 

Fastest  growing  chick.  Most  profitable  heavy-breed. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  230.4-egg  average.  95*  Livability 
Guarantee.  Chicks — Started  Chicks — 10-week  Pullets. 

P.  T.  KISTLER  -  -  Townnda,  Pennu. 

AIRF’^  Barred  and  White  Rocks . lOo 

1  ^  tT.''  White  Leghorns .  9« 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  »e 

OHi/vl/e.  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  C.O.D 

vIlILKS  Geo.  W.  Paige  Sellnsgrove,  Pa 

PUIPITO  c.  O.  D.  —  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $9;  Leghorns 
Llllt.n.l  or  Heavy  Mixed,  $8;  Light  Mixed,  $7.  !  Free 
__  vlw  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.LAUVEK,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $8.00— 100.  100*  live 

delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAHstervllle,  Pa 

Q»  HICKS— PULLETS,  Barron  White  Leghorn# 

W  only.  BISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Hew  Washington.  Ohio 


P 


Wwuv, 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  u3 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week's 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  16,  1931. 

MILK 

April:  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
rent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.41 ;  2B,  $1.66  ; 
2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream),  $1.41; 
Class  3,  $1.35. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C,  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70;  Class  3,  $1.50. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy 

Extra  92  score . 

Firsts  SS  to  91  score 


,$0.26%  @$0.2714 
.26% 

,  .25%@  .26 


weeonos  . 

Lower  grades . 

.-^•■*72  VS 

.24 

Ladles  . 

.21  @ 

.24 

Packing  stock . 

.13  @ 

•20% 

Renovated  . 

.24i/o  @ 

.25 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.28%  @ 

.39% 

.28% 

Firsts  . 

,  2ey2@ 

.28 

Seconds  . 

.25%  @ 

.26 

Centralized  . 

.24%  @ 

.25% 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  . 

$0.21  @$0.22% 

Fresh,  specials . 

.15  @ 

.15% 

Fancy  . 

.14  @ 

.14% 

Wisconsin — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

.18  @ 

.19 

Fresh . 

.15% 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  .  . . 

.15  @ 

.15% 

1930  cured  . 

.18%  @ 

•19% 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.15%  @ 

.16% 

June . 

.19  ® 

.20 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy  (in- 

eluding  premiums)  .  . 

$0.25  @$0.26 

Extra  . . 

.22%  @ 

.24 

Average  extras . 

02 

Extra  firsts . 

.21  ® 

.21% 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.23  @ 

.28 

Mixed  colors  . . 

.21  %@ 

.23% 

Gathered  best . 

.22  @ 

.24 

Fair  to  good . 

.17  @ 

.20 

.$0.35  @$0.45 

.  .23  @ 

.30 

.  .15'@ 

.21 

.  .1S@ 

.27 

.  .22  @ 

.23 

.  .31  @ 

.36 

.  .35  @ 

.45 

.45  @ 

.50 

.  1.50@ 

2.50 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb. 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  average  .  • 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded 

Graded  . 

Dark,  doz . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Fowls,  lb . $0.24 @$0.25 

Chickens  . 20@ 

Roosters  . .  •  •  •  .12  @ 

Ducks  . 14  @ 

Geese . 10@ 

Rabbits,  lb . 12  @ 

LIVESTOCK 

100  lbs . 


.14 

•>2 

.12 


best 


Steers, 
Bulls 
Cows 
Calves, 
Common 
Sheep 
Lambs  . .  . 
Hogs  . . . . 


to  good 


,$S.00@$S.50 


5.00  @ 
2.75@ 

9.00  @ 

4 .00  @ 

3.00  @ 
9.50@10.00 
7.50  @  8.00 


0.20 

3.50 

9.50 
8.00 
4.00 


.  $0.09@$0.11 
,  .07  @  .0,8 

.  4.00 @  9.00 
.13.50  @16.00 
.  8.00@  8.50 
.  8.00@12.00 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . . 

Good  to  choice  . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . . ».».,,, 

Cows  . 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs.  . $1.S5@$3.40 

In  bulk,  180  lbs . 3.75@  4.00 

Maine,  180  lbs .  3.50@  4.00 

Idaho,  bu.  box  .  2.25@  2.75 

Bermuda,  bbl .  9,00@11.00 

Cuba,  bu .  2.00@  3.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  1.00@  3.75 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 1.50@  2.75 


,  VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs . $1.00@$4.00 

Beets,  bu.  . . 50@  .75 

Cabbage,  ton  , . . 19.00(§>21.00 


Carrots,  bu . 50@  .75 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Celery,  doz .  1.2o@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  bu .  4.00@  9.00 

Dandelions,  bu . 25@  .75 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs . 6.00@  8.00 

Eggplants,  bu.  . .  2.50@  4.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 5.50@  5.75 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.00@  4.00 

Lettuce,  bu .  .50@  4.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.50@  6.00 

Okra,  bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Onions — 

Eastern,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  ..  .25@  1.00 

Mid.  Wn.,  vel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.20@  1.40 

50-lb.  bag  . 55 @  .85 

.White,  50  lbs . 35@  .85 

Parsnips,  bu . 50@  .65 

Peas,  bu .  1.2o@  3.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  5.50 

Radishes,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Salsify.  100  bchs . O.OOtfh  8.00 

Spinach,  bu . S0@  1.00 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 1.25@  1,50 

String  beans,  bu .  1.00@  6.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00@  4.00 


dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4.65@$5.50 

Pea  .  4.85@  5.00 

Red  kidney  .  9.00@  9.25 

White  kidney  .  6.50@  6.75 


FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $3.00@$8.00 

Baldwin  . '  3.00@  6.00 

Spy  .  3.00@  7.00 

Rome  .  3.00@  6.50 

Pears,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl .  1.00@  7.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 25@  .40 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$26.00@27.00 

No.  2  .  24.00@25.00 

No.  3  . 21.00  @23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00  @29.00 

Straw,  rye  .  16.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 12.00@13.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.97% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 79% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 40 

Bye  . 58 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb.  . . . 

. $0.35  @$0.36 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt. 

.18 

Grade  B  . 

.15 

Cream,  40  per  cent, 

%  pt.  . . 

.25 

20  per  cent  . 

.16 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  . .  . 

. 35  @ 

.38 

Gathered  . 

.30 

Turkeys,  lb . 

. 40@ 

.55 

Chickens  . 

. 35@ 

.45 

Ducklings  . 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.40 

Oranges,  doz . 

. 35  @ 

.50 

Potatoes,  peck  . . .  . 

. 30  @ 

.35 

Lettuce,  head . 

. 05  @ 

.10 

Cabbage,  lb . 

. 03  @ 

.04 

String  beans,  lb.  .  . 

. 20  @ 

.25 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples  moved  slowly  on  the  Philadelphia  fruit 
and  vegetable  market  during  the  past  week,  and 
the  market  was  less  active  than  the  previous 
week.  Truck  receipts  of  Staymans  in  %-bu. 
baskets  sold  mostly  at  50c  to  $1.  with  a  few 
fancy  up  to__.$1.25.  Paragons  and  Romes  were 
quoted^  at  75c  to  $1.  On  the  carlot  market 
New  York  State  Baldwins  were  quoted  mostly 
at  SI.  50  to  $1.75  per  bushel,  and  Maryland 
Staymans  were  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Fancy 
Staymans  from  Pennsylvania  moved  fairly  weil 
at  $2  for  large-size  marks.  The  strawberry 
market  was  stronger,  due  to  lighter  supplies  and 
a  more  active  demand.  The  best  Florida  stock 
sold  at  43  to  40c  per  quart,  with  poorer  stock 
down  as  low  as  30c.  Supplies  of  asparagus  are 
increasing  daily,  with  shipments  now  coming 
from  California,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
California  stock  moved  mostly  at  $2.25  to  $4 
per  dozen  bunches,  while  marks  from  other  sec¬ 
tions  sold  at  $2  to  $3.25.  Spinach  from  New 
Jersey  was  slow,  with  most  sales  at  40  to  GOc 
per  bushel.  Eastern  Shore  broccoli  greens  were 
weak  and  sold  at  40  to  65c  per  bushel,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  quality.  Texas  beets  were  firm. 
Lettuce  crates  sold  at  $1.00  to  $2,  and  % 
crates  at  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Louisiana  stock  sold 
at  $1.40.  The  carrot  market  was  steady  with 
a  moderate  demand  for  the  fairly  liberal  sup¬ 
plies.  Texas  bunched  stock  brought  $1.75  to 
$2  per  crate.  The  cabbage  market  was  dull 
and  trading  was  slow.  Texas  crates  brought 
$1.85  to  $2,  and  Florida  hampers  $1.25  to  $1.40. 
The  onion  market  was  dull  with  trading  slow 
and  most  marks  showed  ordinary  to  poor  quali¬ 
ty.  New  York,  100-11).  sacks,  yellows,  brought 
$1.15  to  $1.25,  with  poorer  sprouted  stock  down 
to  50c  to  $1.  Most  offerings  of  Massachusetts 
onions  were  of  poor  quality  and  values  were 
difficult  to  determine,  with  most  sales  quoted 
at  50e  to  $1.  Texas  yellow  Bermudas  sold  at 
$2  per  crate,  with  poorer  $1.50  to  $1.75.  The 
white  potato  market  was  steady  for  old  stock, 
and  Pennsylvania  round  whites  brought  $1.85 
to  $2.10  per  100-lb.  sack,  while  Maine  Green 
Mountains  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.35.  Idaho  Rus¬ 
sets  sold  at  $2.35  to  $2.50  per  100-lb.  sack. 
New  potatoes  were  weaker,  with  demand  slow. 
Spaulding  Rose  sold  at  $7.50  to  $8  per  double¬ 
headed  barrel,  while  No.  2  brought  $4.50  to 
$5.50.  Dandelion  greens  from  nearby  were  in 
liberal  supply  and  sold  at  50  to  75c  per  bushel. 
The  market  for  turnip  tops  from  New  Jersey 
was  weak,  with  supplies  liberal  and  some  ac¬ 
cumulations  noted.  Stock  showed  a  wide  range 
in  quality  and  condition,  with  the  best  quality 
at  50  to  65c  per  bushel,  while  poorer  stock  was 
practically  worthless.  Maryland  and  Virginia 
kale  in  barrels  was  in  more  liberal  supply  and 
brought  75  to  85c.  Nearby  leeks  were  slightly 
stronger  at  the  close  and  sold  at  2%  to  4c  per 
bunch.  Radishes  from  Virginia  were  quoted  at 
75c  to  $1  per  bushel  hamper,  while  Alabama 
crates  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25.  Hothouse  rhubarb 
from  Pennsylvania  was  in  slightly  heavier  re¬ 
ceipt  and  the  market  was  weaker,  with  most 
sales  at  3  to  4c.  Scallions  were  steady  at  75c 
to  $1  per  100  bunches,  while  watercress  from 
the  Eastern  Shore  sold  at  2  to  3c  per  bunch. 
The  mushroom  market  was  steady  to  firm,  with 
the  best  whites  quoted  at  60c  to  $1  per  3-lb. 
basket,  while  poorer  marks  were  down  to  20 
to  40c.  The  sweet  potato  market*  was  quiet. 
Fancy  sweets  were  in  fairly  active  demand,  but 
ordinary  stock  met  a  very  slow  movement.  The 
best  New  Jersey  yellows  brought  $1.50  to  $1.05 
per  %-bu.  basket,  while  reds  moved  at  $1.00 
to  $1.75.  Bushel  yellows  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.50 
for  New  Jersey  offerings,  while  Maryland  and 
Delaware  No.  1  were  quoted  at  $1.75  to  $2. 
Yams  were  steady  at  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Supplies  of  fresh  eggs  were  moderate  during 
the  past  few  days,  but  they  were  ample  for  the 
trade  requirements.  Buyers  are  still  operating 
cautiously,  and  the  market  eased  off  %  to  lc 
from  the  week  before.  Fresh  extra  firsts  sold 
at  20  to  21c  a  dozen,  with  most  sales  at  20e. 
Fresh  firsts  were  quoted  at  19  to  19 %c,  a  de¬ 
cline  of  lc  from  the  week  before.  Carefully 
selected  and  candled  eggs  sold  mostly  at  25 
to  27c.  Best  Pacific  Coast  whites  brought  26 
to  28c,  with  Mid-west  mixed  colors  at  20  to  21c. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  relatively  light 
during  the  past  week,  and  the  market  was 
steady.  Colored  fowls  were  firm  at  20  to  27c 
per  lb.  Chickens  were  steady  at  31  to  33c, 
with  smooth-legged  stock  slightly  higher.  Broil¬ 
ers  were  in  moderate  supply  and  the  market 
was  steady..  Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  sold  for -39 


to  40c  per  pound,  and  mixed  colors  moved  at 
35  to  37c  at  the  close.  Old  roosters  were  steady 
at  13  to  14c.  Offerings  on  the  dressed  poultry 
market  were  limited,  demand  fairly  active,  and 
the  market  was  firm  for  desirable,  small  sizes. 
Fresh-killed  fowls  were  steady,  with  4  to  6-lb. 
stock  quoted  at  25  to  27c.  Chickens  were 
steady  at  27  to  30c,  with  stags  at  19  to  23c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay  of  fine  quality  moved  at  satisfactory 
figures,  but  a  large  part  of  the  supply  was  of 
ordinary  quality,  and  this  was  dull  and  weak. 
Timothy  and  best  clover  mixed  were  quoted  at 
$23  to  $25  per  ton.  Straw  held  steady,  with 
best  rye  straw  at  $12.50  to  $13,  wheat  at  $12 
to  $12.50,  and  oat  straw  at  $12  to  $12.50  per 
ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

f Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Increasing  supplies  of  asparagus,  cucumbers 
and  dandelions  have  occupied  the  center  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  Boston  Produce  Market  during  the 
past  week.  Demand  was  also  good  on  lettuce, 
potatoes,  spinach  and  rhubarb.  The  butter  and 
egg  markets  were  generally  unsettled.  Wool 
was  easy  with  trading  light. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Baldwins,  ord.,  75c  to  $1.50,  poorer  50c. 
Baldwins,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2;  large  extra  fancy, 
few  sales,  $2.10  to  $2.25.  McIntosh,  ord.,  $1 
to  $2;  best,  few  sales,  mostly  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
Various  odd  varieties,  ord.,  50c  to  $1.50  std.  bu. 
box.  Baldwins,  Me.,  unclassified,  $2.50  to 
$3.50  bbl.  N.  FI..  A  grade.  $4.50  to  $5.  Me., 
Spys,  A  grade,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  poorer  $2.50. 
Ben  Davis,  $2  to  $3  bbl. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif.,  crts.,  very  large,  $3  to  $3.50;  large, 
$2.50  to  $3.25;  small  to  medium,  $2.50  to  $3 
doz.  bchs. 

Beets.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  35  to  60c  bu.  box.  Tex.,  crts., 
bclid.,  $2  to  $2.50;  beet  greens,  native,  75c 
to  $1  box. 

Cabbage. — -Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Danish,  ord.,  few  sales,  25  to  40c  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.,  Danish,  few  sales,  75  to  90c 
100-lb.  sacks.  Tex.,  crts.,  $1.50  to  $1.85;  Fla., 
ord.,  40  to  75c;  few,  $1;  Savoy,  $1  to  $1.15;  1)4- 
bu.  lipr. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  35  to  65c;  std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  and 
Calif.,  bchd.,  fair,  $2  to  $2.50;  poorer  lower 
crate. 

Cucumbers.- — Supply  increasing,  demand  good. 
Native,  h.h.,  50  to  60  cukes,  mostly  $7;  few, 
$7.50;  poorer  low  as  $3.50  std.  bu.  box;  24 
cukes,  $2.50  to  $3.25  carton. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  light.  Mass.  Howes,  best,  $4  to  $5;  poor¬ 
er  lower  (4 -bbl.  crt. 

Dandelions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native.  18  heads,  h.h.,  75c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  best,  $2  to 
$3:  poorer  low  as  $1  crt.:  Ariz.,  $2  to  $3  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  $1  to  $1.25;  N.  Y.,  75c  to  $1;  few,  $1.10; 
Pa.,  50  to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Mich,  best,  70  to 
75c;  poorer,  50c  50  lbs.;  N.  Y.,  mostly  ord.  and 
wasty,  75c  to  $1  100  lbs. ;  Chile,  50  lbs.,  $3 
to  $3.25.  to  $3.25. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  goon. 
Maine,  100  lbs.,  best,  $2;  few  $1.90  bag;  I’.  E. 
I.  Mts.,  few  sales,  best,  $2.50  to  $2.85  90-lb. 
bag. 

Radishes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
40  to  50  bchs.,  native  h.li.,  ord.,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
fancy,  $2  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb.  - —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  12  to  14c  lb.;  Calif.,  outdoor,  few 
sales,  $1.50  40-lb.  box. 

Scallions.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  00  bchs.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  few  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Tex.,  best,  65  to  85c  bu.  bskt.;  Va.,  poor,  25 
to  40c  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Quality  only  fair.  Native  h.h.,  40  to 
50c  lb.;  Florida,  poor,  $1  to  $2  6-bskt.  crt.; 
Mex.,  lug,  good,  $3  to  $3.50. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  purple  tops,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu. 
box.  P.  E.  I.,  rutabaga,  mostly  85  to  90c; 
poorer,  50c  50-lb.  sack. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  mostly  lower  grades,  de¬ 
mand  poor  except  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy, 
$26.50:  eastern,  $18  to  $23.75;  clover  mixed, 
red,  $24.50;  Alfalfa,  $28  to  $29  ton. 

Butter.- — Market  easy.  Creamery  extras,  28c; 
firsts,  26)4  to  27)4c;  seconds,  24  to  26c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  unsettled,  nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  26c;  white  extras,  24  to  25c; 
fresh  eastern,  23  to  23)4c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderately  light, 
demand  fair.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  26c;  3  to  3)4 
lbs.,  24  to  26c;  natives,  26  to  27c;  stags,  4  to 
5  lbs.,  21  to  23c;  broilers,  few  sales,  35  to  42c; 
roosters,  20c  lb.  Live  fowl,  firm,  25  to  27c; 
Leghorns,  23  to  24c;  chickens,  28  to  30c; 
roosters,  15  to  17c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.,  held, 
21%  to  22c;  fresh,  16%  to  17c;  western,  held, 
21  to  21  %c;  fresh,  16  to  16%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $5.50  to 
$6.  Calif.,  small  white,  $5  to  $6;  Yellow  Eyes, 
$0.75  to  $7.25:  red  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11;  Lima, 
$8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  slow. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  26  to  27c; 
clothing,  21  to  22c;  14  blood,  combing,  26  to 
27c;  clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing,  23 
to  24c;  clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing, 
23  to  24c;  clothing,  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  65  to  68c; 
clothing,  55  to  58c;  14  blood,  combing,  56  to 
59c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing,  42 
to  46c:  clothing.  40  to  42c;  %  blood,  combing, 
37  to  41e ;  clothing,  35  to  37c;  Terri  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  65  to  68c;  clothing,  58  to  60c;  %  blood, 
combing,  60  to  62c;  clothing.  53  to  -57c;  % 
blood,  combing,  49  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48c; 
14  blood,  combing,  42  to  46c;  clothing,  37  to  40c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  mostly  $1  high¬ 
er,  demand  good.  Bulk  of  sales  $8  to  $8.50. 

Cattle.— Supply  killing  classes  light,  market 
on  cows  steady  to  50c  higher:  bulls  fully  50c 
higher  and  vealers  about  steady;  demand  fair¬ 
ly  active  for  cows  and  bulls;  rather  slow  for 
vealers. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4  to  $6;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $^.50  to  $11; 
cull  and  common,  $5  to  $7.50. 

Sheep — Not  enough  offered  to  test  market. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  rather  light,  market 
mostly  steady  with  a  week  ago;  demand  fair. 
Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130:  good,  $75  to  $110; 
medium,  $50  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Carrion  flowers  belonging  to  the  genus 
Stapleia,  are  natives  of  South  Africa ; 
some  of  them  are  so  offensive  in  odor 
that  flies  lay  their  eggs  in  them.  They 
are  succulent  leafless  plants  resembling 
a  spineless  cactus;  the  brown  or  purple 
flowers  are  star-shaped.  They  are  quaint 
and  interesting  plants. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


gl^LlVE  POULTRY 


ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20f  W eat  \V HMhingtou  Market,  JN ew  Y ork  C'lty 


BROILERS  WANTED 

Quick  Sales.  Top  Prices. 

Checks  mailed  within  24  hours. 

Coops  returned  immediately. 

Service  and  results  unparalleled. 

Over  $4,000,000  worth  of  Live  Poultry  han¬ 
dled  during  1930. 

Ample  Capital  —  Established  1884. 

Give  us  your  next  shipment. 
Compare  results. 

SOL.  FRANKEL,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  C. 

Reference:  Your  bank. 


THE  OUTLET  for  Live  Poultry 
BROILERS  Our  Specialty 

Our  growth  in  handling  live  poultry  was  through 
recommendation  from  one  Shipper  to  another.  We  have 
expert  salesmen  which  enables  us  to  get  best  prices 
and  make  prompt  returns  daily.  We  feed  and  water  all 
poultry  thoroughly  before  selling  assuring  good 
weights.  Coops  returned  promptly.  Ship  us  and  be 
guaranteed  satisfaction. 

CHELSEA  LIVE  POULTRY  CO.,  Inc. 
West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


To  SHIPPERS  of  LIVE  POULTRY 
We  Save  Your  SHRINKAGE 

Besides  getting  you  top  prices  for  your  birds,  and  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  returns,  our  thoroughly  trained  experts 
feed  and  water  the  poultry  completely  before  selling, 
so  as  to  hold  your  transit  shrink  down  to  a  minimum. 

Tags  and  Coops  Furnished  on  Request. 

Send  Us  Your  Next  Shipment. 

CHARLES  WERNER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

,  .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


BROILERS  and  ALL  LIVE 
DrlVI  L,l“  °  POULTRY  WANTED 

Quick,  reliable  and  complete  SERVICE  to  our 
shippers  in  NEW  ENGLAND  has  gained  for  us 
years  of  OUTSTANDING  LEADERSHIP. 
LICENSED  AND  BONDED  IN  N.  Y.  STATE 
Free  coops,  tags  and  metal  locking  seals.  Scien¬ 
tific  feeding  to  REDUCE  TRANSIT  SHRINK¬ 
AGES.  Credits  guaranteed. 

HUGHES  POULTRY  PLANT 
West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  C. 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  “YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  hanuling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s,  Biadstreet's  or  any  commercial  agency 


QHIPPFBQ  We  are  wholesale  national  distributors 
OnirrE.nO  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  carlots  or  less. 
ATTTNTIAN  Stencils  and  quotations  free.  Write  to¬ 
rt  I  I  Ell  I IV  It  day  to  Buffalo’s  leading  bonded  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  LEON  BROS.  INC.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WE  NEED 


More  New  laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  £668  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


AGENTS  Ata11  leading  fruit  and  vegetable  shipping 
urtrrrn  P'dnts.  Write  lor  appointment  today.  Guod 
WAINlrlf  commission.  LEON  BROS,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Illlllllllllillllll! 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1 .00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St,  New  York  City 

lllllllllllllllllllllllflllllllllllllllllUlilllllllM 
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KERR’S  CHICKS  WIN  PRIZES 

R.  I.  Reds,  first  at  Liberty  and  first  sweepstakes  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Chick 
Shows.  W.  Leghorns,  second  at  Batavia.  B.  Rocks,  third  at  Liberty — 
AGAINST  ALL  COMERS.  Rich  laying  inheritance.  They’ll  be  strong 
laying  pullets  in  early  fall. 

UTILITY  CHICKS 

For  25  For  50  For  100  For  500  For  1,000 


White  Leghorns .  $3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

White  Rocks  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

W.  Wyandotte: .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 


For  blood  tested  Utility  Chicks  add  3c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

SPECIAL  MATINGS  CHICKS 

For  Special  Matings  Chicks  in  any  quantity  add  6c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Matings  Chicks  available  (or  all  breeds,  at  6c  per  chick  advance  over 
blood  tested  Utility  Chick  Prices. 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc  •  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

PATERSON,  N.  J.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y.  W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

TRENTON,  N.  J.  E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  LOWELL,  MASS. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J.  LANCASTER,  PA.  WOONSOCKET.  R.  I. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  V.  DANBURY,  CONN. 


SPXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


END  NO  AlONEY  — -  WE  iS'HIP  C.O.Q. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  or  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production.  Pure-bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Cat.  Free.  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

S.  €.  White,  Brown.  Buff.  Black  Leghorns  or  Anconas  . $2.75  $5.00  $9.50  $28  $46  $  90 

Wh.,  Buff  or  Bar.  Rocks.  Bl.  Min.,  Wh.  Wyan.  or  Buff  Orp.  ..  3.25  6.00  11.50  34  56  110 

S.  C.  Reds,  Silver  Wyan.  or  White  Orpingtons  .  3.25  6.25  12.00  35  58  115 

Black  Jersey  Giants  or  Light  Brahmas  .  4.25  8.25  16.00  46  75  147 

Heavy  Assorted,  Ail  good  heavy  chicks  .  2.75  5.00  9.50  28  46  90 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  Ada,  Ohio. 


rNEW  LOW  PRICES 

"NONE  BETTER”— State  Certified  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks  . $11  per  100 

White  &  Buff  Rocks  . $12  per  100 

White  Wyandottes  &  R.  I.  Reds  - $12  per  100 

Black  Giants  . $15  per  100 

Special  prices  on  500  and  tooolots  upon  request 
ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  SUMMIT— Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 
SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 
“18  Years  Hatching  Experience” 
BOX  L.  KIIMJELY,  Ml». 


CHICKS 

6c  and  Up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $8  per  100.  Rocks,  $11. 
Wyandottes,  $13.  Broilers,  $6. 
24-page  catalog  free.  21  years 
in  business.  Hogan  tested. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
Brown  and  Mann  White  Leghorns.  Breed¬ 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate:  also  ten  years’  experience.  Wo 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  free  catalog 
L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  IJedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  f  rom 
free  range  selected  stock.  Chicks 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  for  my  new 
low  price  list  for  May,  June,  July  chicks. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville.  Pa, 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wycltoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  ...  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds  ...  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons _  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds....  3.50  6.00  30.00  55.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  25,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  AND  TRAPNESTED 

My  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  will  make  heavy  producers  of  big 
brown  esrfirs.  Parent  utock  trapnested  under  Conn.  R.  O.  P.  Su¬ 
pervision.  Accredited  free  from  B.  W.  D.  or  Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease.  Can  ship  baby  chicks  anytime.  Hatching  ergs,  started 
chicks  and  breeding:  stock  too.  Free  catalog.  Interesting: 
priees.  Reds  make  a  splendid  table  fowl. 

ROCK  RIDGE  FARM  Box  17  Ridgefield,  Conn.  R.  R.  Keeler,  Owner 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS 

From  Trapnested-Blood  Tested  Stock 

Every  chick  a  product  of  our  own  flock. 
Certified— Supervised  and  Commercial  Chicks. 
Booklet  available. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

IOO— *10.00  SOO— *47.50  t  OOO— *90.00 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  8c  each  —  Heavy  Mixed  7c  each 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CIIA8.  F.  EWING  lit.  I  McCLUKE,  PA. 

Barred  A  White  Rocks, White 
Leghorns,  3  wics.,  $23,  and  4 
wks.,  $27  per  100.  Sent  C.O.D. 
MRS.  CHAS,  SWANGEK  -  Beaver  Springs,  l’a. 


Started  Chicks 


by  express. 


.  ,  HAUIiEO  ROCKS 

Chickst<i"„,,:,vi",":'" 


B 


,  also  hatching  eggs 
Write  for  prices. 

C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 

ARRED  ROCK  EGGS  for  Hatching,  blood  tested  flock, 
100-55,  3G0-S15.  A.  J.  DAY,  R.  B,  Auburn,  New  York 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter  laying 
stock.  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain. 
May  prices,  $8-100;  $70-1.000  (3  to 
6  week  prices  on  request). 

Holly  woodLeghornFarm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Don't  Experiment!  aas 
Know  the  Quality 
You  Buy!  M?! 

Broolcside  chicks  come  to 
you  from  properly  bred 
healthy  flocks,  they  are  in¬ 
cubated  under  the  latest 
and  best  hatching  methods  and  every  chick  that 
leaves  our  place  has  been  carefully  inspected.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  our  low  prices:  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  IV.  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  II  52.50  100.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  6.25  12  57.50  110.00 

Assorted  for  broilers  ....  5.00  9  45.00  87.50 

We  have  ’  weekly  hatches  and  ship  by  prepaid 
parcels  post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  send  for  catalog.  Visit  our  farm  and 
hatchery.  Nothing  can  prove  the  quality  of  our 
chicks  so  quickly  as  to  raise  them.  Try  them. 
PULLETS: — 3,000-12  weeks  old,  ready  in  May — 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $1.00  ea.  Bd  Bocks  $1.10  ea. 
R.  I.  Reds.  $1.15  ea. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MEAD0WEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

LEGHORN 
CHICKS 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


CERTIFIED 

MsnLm 

BREEDERS 


Trap  nested  since  1916, 

|  Contest  Records  to  be 
proud  of 

BESS.  -A  FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 

Nova  Scotia  customer 
reports  204  average  from  300  birds  of  our 
stock.  Another,  208.  Circular  No.  g. 
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Mrw  England’s  largest  poultry  farm 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

1928  Pen  Storrs  2969  Eggs  51  Weeks 

1928  Pen  Storrs  3014  Eggs  365  Days 

1929  Pen  Storrs  2914  Eggs  51  AVeeks 

1929  Pen  Storrs  2968  Eggs  365  Days 

Hens  up  to  342  Eggs  365  Days 
Our  interesting  Circular  is  FREE 


%e  OEORCE  LOWRY  POULTRY  FARM./»c  west  willing  ton.  conn. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Strain .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . 10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  1c  per  chick  in  1,000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop,  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C  O.D/ 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From 
pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 


s.  c. 

W’hite  Leghorns.... 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns.... 

4.50 

8.00 

Barred 

1  Plymouth  Rocks.. 

5.50 

10.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds . 

. 3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

White 

Plymouth  Rocks.. 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

White 

Wyandottes . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Mixed 

Chicks . 

4.00 

7.00 

Nittany 


Write  for  prices  if  interested  in 
3-week-oid  chicks.  Free  Catalog 

Valley  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bellefonte, 


Pa. 


BABY  BM  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS . $10.00  $47.50  $90 

TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS....  8.00  37.50  70 

LIGHT  MIXED .  7.00  32.50 

HEAVY  MIXED .  8.00  37.50  ., 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’SLfLACK 


Healthiest,  hard. 
EGHORN  VIIIVIW  iest.  greatest  lay¬ 
ers  and  payers.  Circular.  «.  E.  HAMPTON,  B «  R,  Pittstgwn,  H  J. 
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Range  Paralysis — the  Mys¬ 
terious  Malady 

Something  over  10  years  ago,  poultry- 
men  began  to  become  increasingly 
alarmed  over  losses  occurrying  in  their 
flocks,  for  which  they  could  find  no  ex¬ 
planation.  In  most  cases,  the  trouble 
showed  itself  chiefly  or  entirely  among 
pullets  or  cockerels  just  coming  into  ma¬ 
turity  upon  their  ranges  but,  in  some,  a 
very  similar,  if  not  identical,  disorder  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  laying  houses  after  produc¬ 
tion  had  begun.  It  is  altogether  unlikely 
that  10  years  covers  the  period  of  exist¬ 
ence  of  what  was  apparently  a  new  dis¬ 
ease,  but  the  last  decade  has  certainly 
seen  a  great  increase  in  its  prevalence 
and  each  season  now  brings  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.  numerous  inquiries,  all  reciting  the 
same  story  and  asking  for  information 
and  help.  The  story  told  is  simple.  It 
is  only  that  of  growing  birds,  previously 
in  apparent  health,  found  upon  their 
runs  or  in  their  houses  sitting  or  lying 
upon  their  sides  unable  to  walk.  If  dis¬ 
turbed,  they  attempt  to  run  but  only 
succeed  in  fluttering  along  and  soon 
cease  their  efforts  to  move.  Color  of 
comb  and  face  remains  bright  and  appe¬ 
tite  is  retained  for  a  time  but,  after  a 
few  days,  they  become  icreasingly  weak 
and  emaciated  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
die.  As  the  paralysis  of  one  or  both 
legs  is  the  most  evicfent  symptom  and  the 
trouble  frequently  occurs  before  the  young 
stock  is  housed,  “range  paralysis”  has  be¬ 
come  a  popular  term  for  the  disorder. 

So  widespread  and  serious  a  disorder 
has,  of  course,  attracted  the  attention  of 
investigators  who  have  the  training  and 
facilities  for  study  of  poultry  diseases 
but  these  authorities  have,  in  the  main, 
confessed  themselves  baffled  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  the  cause  of  the  paralysis 
or  a  cure  for  it.  Actual  or  apparent 
paralysis  of  various  groups  of  muscles  is 
peculiarly  common  in  domestic  fowls.  In 
some  cases,  what  appears  to  be  paralysis 
is  a  weakness  that  leads  to  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  use  muscles  still  capable  of  func¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  “leg  weakness” 
of  young  chicks  suffering  from  ill  nour¬ 
ished  bones,  the  result  of  confinement 
away  from  the  needed  direct  sunshine  or 
in  that  of  mature  fowls  that  have  reached 
the  late  stages  of  some  chronic  disorder 
that  has  finally  sapped  their  strength. 

In  an  effort  to  find  out  what  our  vari¬ 
ous  State  experiment  stations  have 
learned  about  range  paralysis — a  name 
that  may  as  well  stand  until  better 
knowledge  offers  a  more  appropriate  one 
— I  have  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
a  number  of  them  and  ivill  quote  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  their  replies.  A  bulletin  from 
the  Michigan  agricultural  station,  issued 
several  years  ago,  says  that  “leg  weak¬ 
ness”  may  be  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis, 
sarcomatosis,  bacillary  white  diarrhoea  i 
(now  called  pullorum  disease. — M.B.D.),  | 
f o w  1  cholera,  worm  infestations,  nutri¬ 
tional  disturbances,  botulism  and  cocci- 
diosis.  The  authors,  however,  “Became 
convinced  that  a  certain  pathogenic  agent 
must  be  responsible  for  the  very  preva¬ 
lent  disease  in  poultry  which  appears  in 
young  stock  during  the  late  Summer, 
Fall  and  early  Winter  months.” 

Dr.  Burnett  of  the  Veterinary  College 
at  Cornell  University,  after  speaking  of 
the  general  application  of  the  term  “range 
paralysis”  to  all  forms  of  leg  and  wing 
paralysis,  regardless  of  the  cause,  says 
that  true  fowl  paralysis  is  a  disease  of 
the  nervous  system  with  definite  changes 
in  the  nerve  structures ;  that  no  one 
knows  the  cause,  and  that  the  condition 
may  be  compared  in  some  respects  with 
the  infantile  paralysis  of  children.  For 
this  form  of  paralysis,  he  is  not  able  to 
suggest  a  cure.  Professor  Jas.  E.  Rice, 
of  the  poultry  husbandry  department  at 
Cornell  University,  feels  that  there  may 
be  many  causes  of  this  derangement  of 
the  nerve  structures,  among  them,  pos¬ 
sibly,  the  toxic  effects  of  intestinal  para¬ 
sites  or  bacterial  diseases  or  even  the 
breaking  down  of  nerve  tissues  from  in¬ 
herited  weakness.  Pie  regards  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  very  much  in  need  of  more  scien¬ 
tific  investigation. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  through 
its  department  of  disease  research,  offers 
no  solution  of  the  problem,  but  suggest 
three  lines  of  thought  in  the  search  for 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  viz :  Infectious 
diseases,  parasitic  infestations  and  heredi¬ 
tary  influences.  Disposal  of  the  infected 
birds  while  they  are  yet  in  marketable 
condition  seems  to  it  as  good  a  procedure 
as  any  in  the  present  absence  of  any 
known  method  of  prevention  or  cure. 

The  department  of  veterinary  science 
at  the  Amherst,  Mass.,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  has  not  undertaken  any  investiga¬ 
tional  work  in  this  disease,  though  it  has 
become  quite  prevalent  in  the  State,  and 
has  no  solution  of  the  problems  presented 
to  offer.  It  is  expected  that  experimental 
work  will  soon  be  started  there. 

Dr.  Beach  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  is 
quite  well  convinced  from  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  there  that  the  underlying 
cause  of  this  paralysis  is  infestation  by 
parasites,  as  those  carrying  coccidiosis, 
or  by  the  small  tapeworms.  In  all  cases 
of  paralysis  investigated  there,  heavy  in¬ 
festation  by  these  parasites  has  been 
found,  and  the  evidence  that  some  virus 
having  no  connection  with  them  may  be 
responsible  for  the  paralysis  under  con¬ 
sideration  seems  to  him  far  from  con¬ 
clusive. 

The  Connecticut  Station  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  acknowledges  itself  at  loss  to  pre¬ 
scribe  intelligently  for  range  paralysis 
but  has  a  possible  cause  for  this  trouble 


Our  260-egg:  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 


Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

Wa  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  MASS. 


Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  University, 
You  can’t  go  wrong  with  these  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds. 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order. 


you  money  in  brooding.  10% 
lower  prices  this  year. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 
Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 
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R.I.Reds 

Trapnested—  Blood-Tested 
Our  Pen  Heads  N.  Y.  Contest 

Our  pen  has  been  leading  all  breeds  at 
New  York  (Long  Island)  Egg-Laying 
Contest,  laying  98%  standard-size  eggs. 

The  chicks  you  get  from  us  carry  the 
same  blood,  the  result  of 

22  Years  of  Pedigreelng 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  prices 
on  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  a-.d 
Pullets. 

MOSS  FARM 


Box  R 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks 

FROM  B.  W.  D.  FREE  STOCK 

EVERY  CHICK  OF  OUR  OWN  BREEDING 
CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  anil  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
HATCHES  TWICE  EACH  WEEK  BEGINNING  JAN.  15 

Write  for  Booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y, 


kt  v  ai  *  *  1W,M* — oreeniny  uocnereis — tqg» 

r$.  Y.  State  Contest  our  pen  placed  9tli  in  100  for  Jauu 
ary.  No  eggs  set  under  24  ozs.  Blood  “Accredited  ”  Cat- 

alog.  WALKER  FARM  Marlboro,  N.  II. 

Ascutney  S.C.  Red  Chicks  !T-  tT<Z 

own  flock;  Vt.  Certified;  trap-nested;  pedigreed’malea 
from  never  broody  liens;  $20  Per  100.  Free  Circular 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  B.  N.  IQ,  Hartland,  Vt. 

Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Ped'groo  GROTON.  MASS.  State  Tested 

BABYCHICKS  S.  C.  /?■  /,  REDS 

High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  delivery  100  500  1000 

White.  Ruff  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1  $52.50  8100 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  13  62  50  120 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rooks.  Ruff  Orp . |  14  6L50  30 

Wh.  Wyan. ,  Wh.  &  Hi.  Minorcas. . . .  14  67.50  130 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Bl.  Giants,  17c  each.  Assorted  Light 
9c.  Heavy,  lie.  White  Pekin  &  Buff  Orpington 
Ducklings.  25c  each.  Also  started  pullets.  100%  de¬ 
livery.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O  D 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns,  pu  d 

T>o  T»lro  fitv  7?  T» - trfinn.  L,  ^ 


-jLanureu  r.  wmte  leghorns,  wm  - 
Parks  Str.  B.  Rocks,  Per.73C31  "1 
Heavy  and  Light  Mixed .  V 


_ _  UP 

from  two  and  three-year-old  breeding" stock  with  high- 
egg  records  up  to  312  eggs  in  one  year.  100%  live  del 
Po.  Paid.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

TAKE  IM0TICF  ,50.000  Chicks  for  Remainder 
o  e  m  r  ,  UC  °o  April  and  May  Delivery 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Baron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2. 50  $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rox  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47  50  90 

Light  Mixed .  4.00  7.00  32.50  65 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  9.00  42.50  80 

Free  range.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Bx  15,  Richfield.  Pa 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own 
heavy  producing  breeders, 
blood  tested.  Write  for  special 
discounts  now. 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS  Box  R  Davlsville,  R,  I, 


LEWIS  FARMS 
CHICKS 
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not  heretofore  mentioned  to  suggest.  This 
is  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract  called  enteritis.  When 
neither  a  correction  in  feeding  methods 
nor  treatment  for  intestinal  worms  is  in¬ 
dicated,  and  a  post-mortem  examination 
reveals  enlarged  and  thickened  intestinal 
walls,  with  evidences  of  irritation  of  the 
first  third  of  the  intestinal  tract  enteritis 
is  considered  to  be  present  and  an  as¬ 
tringent  powder  to  be  administered  in  the 
drinking  water  is  advised. 

The  California  Station  at  Berkeley  has 
conducted  little  experimental  work  in  this 
disease  but  has  had  opportunity  to  make 
wide  observations  in  the  field.  The  cases 
of  paralysis  examined  there  have  very 
uniformly  been  the  subjects  of  intestinal 
parasitism  and  removal  of  the  parasites 
has  in  some  cases  been  accompanied  by 
disappearance  of  the  paralysis  in  the 
flocks.  Nevertheless,  the  workers  there 
are  of  the  opinion  that  parasites  are  not 
the  primary  cause  of  the  pai’alysis  though 
they  may,  in  some  way.  be  connected  with 
it.  A  somewhat  similar  part  to  that 
played  by  the  cecum  worms  of  hens  in 
the  causation  of  blackhead  in  turkeys 
may  be  encountered  here.  The  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  fowls  showing  para¬ 
sitic  infestation  suffer  from  no  involv- 
ment  of  the  central  nerve  system,  such  as 
is  found  in  range  paralysis,  and  that 
many  of  the  victims  of  paralysis  are  not 
also  sufferers  from  parasites  seems  to 
them  quite  definite  evidence  that  para¬ 
sites  alone  cannot  be  responsible  for 
range  paralysis. 

W.  T.  Johnson,  Poultry  Pathologist 
of  the  Oregon  Station  at  Corvallis,  Ore., 
believes  that  some  form  of  infection  not 
connected  with  the  intestinal  parasites  of 
poultry  offers  the  most  reasonable  expla¬ 
nation  of  range  paralysis  consistent  with 
field  observations.  He  has  not  found 
what  seems  to  him  worth-while  evidence 
that  this  form  of  paralysis  is  caused  by 
tapeworms,  round  worms  or  coccidia.  He 
is  even  in  doubt  as  to  whether  anyone 
has  really  demonstrated  that  there  is  any 
such  condition  as  chronic  coccidiosis,  a 
type  of  that  disease  frequently  mentioned 
as  responsible  for  range  paralysis.  He 
finds  evidence  that  this  latter  disease  is 
self  limited  and  runs  a  rather  brief 
course.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of 
fowls  experimentally  inoculated  with  coc¬ 
cidia  in  the  laboratory  do  not  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  paralysis  offers  further  evidence 
that  these  parasites  alone  cannot  cause 
the  disease. 

This  brief  summary  of  opinions  held 
by  investigators  into  poultry  disorders 
forces  the  conclusion  that  so-called  range 
paralysis  is  the  outstanding  mystery  in 
poultry  culture.  Here  is  a  widespread 
disorder  that,  for  years,  has  caused  heavy 
losses  to  poultrymen  at  a  time  when  there 
seemed  about  to  begin  some  return  for 
the  time  and  expense  invested  in  young 
stock.  M.  B.  D. 


Care  of  Parrot 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
an  interesting  letter  regarding  food  for 
parrot.  But  instructive  as  this  article 
was,  it  did  not  stress  sufficiently  the  im¬ 
portance  of  exercise.  For  exercise  is  I 
believe-  directly  proportional  to  the  health, 
alertness  and  good  humor  of  a  parrot. 
As  proof  of  this  theory  let  me  relate  brief¬ 
ly  my  own  experience. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  my  husband 
purchased  a  six-months-old  Mexican  Red¬ 
head,  which  had  had  no  taming  of  any 
kind.  It  did  have,  however,  two  out¬ 
standing  characteristics;  a  desire  to  play 
and  to  use  its  wings.  After  acquainting 
the  bird  with  our  home  and  teaching  her 
really  to  trust  and  like  me,  I  began  giv¬ 
ing  her  lessons  in  flying.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  holding  her  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  floor  and  tossing  her 
gently  off  my  hand.  Tattle  by  little  her 
wings  strengthened  until  she  was  able  to 
fly  from  my  hand  to  her  cage.  Then  she 
learned  to  circle  the  living-room.  Now 
Polly  follows  me  everywhere,  upstairs  and 
down. 

Once  the  parrot  had  learned  the  use 
of  her  wings  she  became  very  alert  and 
inquisitive.  Words  and  commands  were 
easily  mastered.  She  had  an  excellent 
appetite  and  a  keener  desire  to  play.  I 
noticed  too  that  she  became  less  noisy, 
until  now  she  screeches  but  seldom. 

At  the  present  time  my  bird  obeys  15 
commands,  such  as  cry,  crow,  sing,  call 
the  dog,  etc.,  and  her  vocabulary  consists 
of  about  20  words.  She  is  an  apt  pupil 
and  I  believe  it  is  due  to  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise.  In  fact,  I  think  exercise  is  of  such 
great  importance  that  it  should  never  be 
overlooked.  Rather  one  should  give  the 
bird  a  large  cage  with  a  swing  and  sev¬ 
eral  perches,  let  her  out  often,  and  if  she 
is  young  teach  her  to  fly.  A  variety  of 
food  is  important,  but  vegetables  must  be 
given  in  limited  quantities.  Plenty  of 
fresh  water,  preferably  boiled,  is  always 
essential. 

In  closing  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
some  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
parrot.  Five  of  the  most  remarkable  are 
these :  Their  highly  developed  sense  of 
hearing  which  enables  them  to  distinguish 
distant  as  well  as  local  sounds,  their 
ability  to  associate  idea  and  sound  or  idea 
and  action,  their  keen  sense  of  smell,  their 
love  of  play  and  last  but  not  least  their 
decided  preference  for  bright  colors,  such 
as  red  or  yellow.  MRS.  C.  X.  iiay X El:. 

New  York. 
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^There  she  stands.  .  .just  42  days  old. .  .built  into  what 
she  is  by  feed . . .  nothing  but  feed.  And  how  little  feed  it 
took.  During  her  first  weeks  she  ate  only  one  thimbleful 
of  feed  per  day  because  that  was  all  her  little  crop  would 
hold. .  .all  any  baby  chick’s  crop  will  hold. 

Out  of  this  tiny  thimbleful  she  had  to  get  so  much. 
Fuzz  had  to  grow  into  feathers. .  .little  muscles  into  big 
muscles. .  .little  bones  into  big  bones.  .  .she  should  be 
laying  in  150  days.  .  .all  this  she  had  to  do  on  a  start  of 
just  one  thimbleful  of  feed  a  day.  No  wonder  there  are 
14  feeds  in  every  thimbleful  of  Purina  Startena  Chow ! 

Cod  liver  oil... dried  buttermilk. .  .alfalfa  flour... 
granulated  meat. .  .wheat  germ  meal. .  .linseed  meal. . . 
these  and  eight  other  feeds  are  in  every  thimbleful  of 
Purina  Startena  Chow. .  .each  one  with  a  real  job  to  do. 
Mixed  over  and  over... 960  times... every  thimbleful  alike. 

The  1930  national  feed  survey  of  1,834,513  chicks 
tells  you  the  kind  of  a  job  these  thimblefuls  do.  At  six 
weeks  of  age ...  42  days  old ...  92  out  of  every  100  Purina 
fed  chicks  are  alive  and  growing.  And  they  weigh  an 
average  of  V4  of  a  pound  more  than  other  chicks. 
There’s  the  story  for  you!  The  proof  that  the  14  feeds 
in  Purina  Startena  Chow  (mash  or  all-mash)  actually 
give  a  chick  the  many,  many  things  it  must  get  from  a 
thimbleful  of  feed.  Purina  Mills,  827  Checkerboard 
Square,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


THE 

PURINA 

POULTRY  CHOWS 


EGG  CHOWDER 
(mash  .  .  .for  eggs) 

LAY  CHOW 

(mash . . .  for  eggs) 

HEN  CHOW 

(scratch-  .  foreggs,  forgrowt.h) 


STARTENA  CHOW 

unash  or  all-mash. .  .forcbicks) 

CHICK  CHOW 

(scratch  .  .  .for  chicks) 

GROWENA  CHOW 
(mash . .  .  for  growth) 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GUARANTEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100#  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  we  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EiGENRAUCH  FARMS  NEW  ’ JEER S E Y N K 


lewis 

FARMS  ^niv^ivo 

Our  own  production  bred,  vigorous,  tested  chicks 
at  special  prices.  Write  for  educational  bulletin 
"HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS”  and  big  discounts  for 
Api'il  and  May  delivery. 

Prof.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


TO...— SINGLE  COMB  = 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OAAA  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OvUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  r°quest.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FAHM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
ree<  6U>L\YS1I)F  POULTRY  FAHM,  Friendship,  New  York 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


BREEDER  BLOOD  TESTED 
BREEDER  TRAPNESTED 
EGO  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  HENS 
CHICK  A  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  EGGS 


CERTIFIED— SUPERVISED  and  COMMERCIAL  CHICKS 
BOOKLET  AVAILABLE 

D0UGLAST0N  MANOR  FARM  -  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

300-Egg  Breeding 


and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular 
New  low  prices 
ADRIAN  DeNEEF  -  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  That  Live,  Lay  and  Pay 

ltarred  Korku — White  Leghorns—  K.  I.  Iteds 
lOeeaeh  500  ch  icks  Sle  each  1000  or  more  8c  each 

SCAUnOKOUGII  DATCDEUY  Milford,  He). 


KS  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  F.very  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $30. 

M.  I..  PALMER  Allred  Station,  New  York 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  large  size  heavy  production  bred  hens. 

S8.00— 100  $37.50—500  $70.00—1000 

C.  TI.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm  Box  10  Richfield,  Pa. 


EWING’S  e»Iseb  LEGHORNS 

Are  the  product  of  hi  years  use  of  imported  males  from 
250  to  311-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS  AND  EGGS  at  reduced  prices— Guaranteed 
R.  T.  EWING  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

ROCKS,  REDS  and  LEGHORNS 
We  specialize  in  S.  O  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  own 
breeding  stock  headed  by  pedigreed  male  birds.  Hanson 
strain.  Write  for  illustrated  caialog  and  prices. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington.  Delaware 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  During 
Fast  13  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular—  Stoves  35% 
off.  My  book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound  $1. 


Hi  -  Powered  Leghorn  Chicks 

They  lay  nickles,  not  pennies.  Pedigreed,  blood  tested, 
shell  treated,  superior  eggs.  Large  ehicks. 

EGG  &  APPLE  EARM  Route  R  Trumansburo,  N.  Y. 


hsaSsctormaLn  WHITE  LEGHORNS  chicks 

Acknowledged  the  best  laying  strain.  750  Pul-  «  LUub 
let  Hock  averaged  209  eggs.  Webster  Kuney,  Seneca  Falls,  Y  Y. 


I  FfUHPW  PUim  Barron  Strain  S.P.W.  Produced 
LLuIiUhIn  by  a  breeder  from  trapnested 

and  pedigreed  2-year-old  birds.  All  B.W.D.  tested,  our 
circular  on  request.  CLARABEN  COURT  FARM.  ROSLYN,  H.  Y. 


ry  •  v  u  —Quality  Chicks— 

Zeller’s  Leghorns 

R.O.P.  Males.  ZELLER'S  LEGHORN  FARM,  IS.;1,  Palmyra.  lJa. 


S.C.W.  Leghorn  Chix 

mated,  200-300-egg  records.  Lafayette  Farm,  Ited  Ilook, N.Y. 


Gedarhurst  ^i’«aenLTe“nd  Chicks  ^vfn 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  farm,  Dept.T,  Rahway.  N  J. 


CHIX — Leg.,  8c;  Bd  Rocks.  10c;  Reds,  10c;  W.  Rocks. 
12c:  H.  .Mix.  8c;  L.  Mix.,  6V2C.  From  free  range  flocks. 
Send  for  cat.  The  Monro©  Hatchery,  Bx  R,  Richfield.Pa. 
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Builds 


Cady  Profit 
Makers  ** 


These  birds,  fed  exclusively  on  B-B,  were  raised 
in  a  battery  brooder  and  have  never  seen  direct 
sunlight.  But  because  of  the  high  vitamin  con¬ 
tent  and  perfect  balance  of  B-B  feed,  they 
weighed  l§  pounds  each  when  photographed 
at  n  weeks  of  age! 


Conclusive  tests  prove 

that  B-B  Vitamized  All- 
Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  pro¬ 
duces  26%  extra  weight  during 
a  chick’s  first  six  weeks !  After 
that,  B-B  Vitamized  Broiler  and 
Growing  Ration  takes  up  the 
job,  developing  the  growing 
birds  into  vigorous  big-boned 
pullets  or  plump,  heavy  cock¬ 
erels. 

B-B  Vitamized  All-Mash 
Broiler  and  Growing  Ration 
has  all  the  Vitamins,  minerals 
and  health-giving  concentrates 
required  by  the  growing  bird, 
such  as  Milk  Sugar  Feed,  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  Dried  Buttermilk, 
Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal,  Linseed  Oil 
Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Fish  Meal 
and  other  ingredients  that  pro¬ 
duce  extra  weight,  better  bone 
development  and  added  vitality. 

Poultrymen  who  use  B-B 
Feed  find  that  their  birds  reach 
the  money-making  stage  at  an 
early  age.  “At  12  weeks,  my 
100  birds  raised  on  B-B  feed 
average  3  pounds 
in  weight,’’  writes 
Paul  Van  Hanezhein, 

Walworth,  N.Y.  "I 
sold  2-pound  broi¬ 
lers  when  my  cock¬ 
erels  were  9  weeks 


old,”  says  A.  W.  Early,  Fair- 
port,  N.Y.  E.  R.  Stiles,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  says  “I  had  white 
Wyandottes  dress  2}^  pounds 
when  8  weeks  old  and  pullets 
from  the  same  lot  start  to  lay 
when  19  weeks  old.’’ 

Guaranteed  Results 

To  prove  that  B-B  Vitamized  All- 
Mash  Broiler  and  Growing  Ration  will 
give  you  best  results,  we  make  this  offer. 
Get  a  supply  from  your  dealer.  Feed  it 
to  a  part  of  your  hatch  and  compare 
with  any  feed  you  choose  to  use  for  the 
balance.  If  B-B  doesn’t  produce  more 
vigorous  pullets  or  heavier  cockerels 
bring  the  empty  bags  back  to  your 
dealer  with  your  figures  and  he  will 
return  your  money. 

Another  feed  that  we  particularly  re¬ 
commend  to  poultrymen  at  this  season 
is  B-B  Broiler  and  Crate  Fattener,  a  feed 
for  finishing  off  birds  before  marketing. 
Tests  prove  that  this  remarkable  feed 
adds  30%  to  50%  of  weight  in  10  to 
16  days ! 

Many  poultrymen  are  having  excel¬ 
lent  results  with  B-B  Daisy  All-Mash 
Starting  and  Growing  Feed  and  we  re¬ 
commend  this  to  feeders  who  want  a 
good  ration  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price.  We  supply  it  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  Cod  Liver  Oil.  You 
can  feed  B-B  Daisy  All- 
Mash  at  lower  feed  cost 
than  you  can  mix  your 
own  ration. 

MARITIME  MILLING 
CO.,  INC. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


VITAMIZED  BROILER 
£  GROWING  RATION 

M ore  Productive -Yet  Surprisingly  low  Priced! 


M-165 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Aulc  about  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy  - • 

terms  plan — $lper  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and  •  ' 

guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  —  winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests — Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eyeopeningprices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  on  EASY  TERMS 


Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  $1.00  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Our  chicks  are 
from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and 
egg  production.  100%  Live  arrival.  Postpaid.  50  100  500  1000 

White.  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $4.75  $  8.50  $42.50  $  85.00 

Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Anconas  . 5.25  10.00  50.00  100-00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  and  Black  Minorca-s  ..  5.75  11.00  55.00  110.00 

Light  Mixed,  8c:  J.  B.  Giants,  16c. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  SO.  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

(Continued  from  Page  524) 

Table  No.  10. — Award  of  certificates  of 
egg  production  for  month  of  March  to 
highest  pens  in  various  varieties. 

Points  Eggs 

W.  L.— IV.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons .  282  275 

L.  X.  R.— Oak  Hill  Pltrv  Farm  267  248 

Bd.  R.— V.  H.  Kirkup  .  201  100 

Buff  R.— Far- A- Way  Farm .  213  222 

W.  It. — Iloltzapple  Pltry  Farm....  142  146 

Table  No.  11. — Award  of  certificates  to 
egg  production  for  the  month  of  March 
to  the  highest  pullets  in  the  various  va¬ 
rieties. 

Points  Eggs 

W.  L.— 70-2.  Milo  L.  Palmer .  33  31 

W.  W. — 78-3,  Byron  Pepper  .  22  22 

L.  I.  R.—  85-4,  West  Neck  Farm...  32  30 

Bd.  R. — 93-3,  Mapes  Pltry  Farm....  30  29 

Buff  It. — 97-A,  Far-A-Way  Farm .  28  30 

W.  B. — 100-1,  Ivalerok  Farm  .  30  29 


Countrywide  Situation 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  farm  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Spring  season  thus  far 
is  the  reported  intention  of  farmers  to 
reduce  the  acreage  of  Spring  wheat.  From 
one  point  of  view  this  reduction  would 
be  no  more  than  usually  happens  regard¬ 
ing  a  crop  which  sold  at  low  prices  the 
season  before,  but  the  sharpness  of  the 
reported  decrease  amounting  to  about 
one-seventh  is  encouraging  to  those  who 
have  hoped  that  farmers  themselves 
would  be  able  to  shape  the  course  of  the 
troublesome  wheat  situation  by  adjusting 
the  supply  more  nearly  to  the  demands  of 
the  home  market.  The  trouble  with  the 
wheat  market  all  along  has  been  its  de¬ 
pendence  on  foreign  markets,  which  are 
more  and  more  crowded  with  receipts 
from  countries  producing  wheat  at  low 
costs. 

The  effect  of  planting  less  Spring 
wheat  may  not  be  very  great  this  year 
because  of  the  large  Winter  wheat  crop 
in  prospect.  It  is  hard  to  see  any  very 
favorable  wheat  market  in  the  future 
short  of  a  crop  failure  somewhere  or 
further  sharp  reductions  in  acreage.  Less 
land  planted  to  wheat  means,  of  course, 
more  land  available  for  other  crops.  So 
far  as  the  land  is  shifted  to  corn  produc¬ 
tion,  the  outlook  is  not  bad.  More  corn 
means  more  feeding  material  for  live¬ 
stock  and  dairy  producers.  On  the  all- 
around  farm  it  means  that  the  corn  pro¬ 
ducer  will  supply  his  own  market  for  the 
crop  by  feeding  it  to  farm  animals.  Some 
of  the  land  may  be  used  for  fodder  crops 
and  the  like  and  will  strengthen  the  gen¬ 
eral  farm  position  against  possibilities  of 
drought  or  shortage. 

Official  reports  of  cotton  acreage  are 
lacking  as  yet,  but  news  from  trade 
sources  indicates  some  reduction  in  plant¬ 
ing.  A  little  of  this  land  has  been  shifted 
ro  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts  and  truck 
crops.  Probably  southern  vegetables  will 
be  in  liberal  supply  this  Spring  and 
Summer, 

Unfortunately,  the  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  potato  plantings  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  North  where  another  year 
of  over-production  like  that  of  1028 
seems  possible  in  this  crop  if  we  have  a 
good  growing  season.  The  sharp  advance 
in  potato  prices  in  March  may  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  plantings  still 
further.  Practically  every  important  po¬ 
tato  producing  State  shows  intended 
gains  in  potato  acreage.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  would  increase  plantings  6 
to  10  per  cent  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  9  to  15  per  cent.  The  increase  of 
about  one-fourth  in  sweet  potato  acreage 
would  not  be  such  a  serious  matter,  be¬ 
cause  even  with  the  large  gain  compared 
with  last  year  the  acreage  still  would  be 
moderate  but,  with  a  prospect  of  heavy 
supplies  of  white  potatoes,  growers  of 
sweet  potatoes  must  expect  lower  prices 
this  season. 

Prices  of  eggs  had  a  setback  near  the 
first  of  April  but  were  still  holding  two 
to  three  cents  of  the  sharp  advance  made 
since  the  middle  of  February.  It  appears 
that  the  higher  prices  of  March  caused 
some  reduction  in  the  demand.  The  slow¬ 
er  demand  from  consumers  meant  a 
larger  surplus  for  cold  storage  and  the 
stored  supplies  began  to  accumulate. 

The  egg  market  position  is  fairly  good. 
The  laying  flocks  have  been  reduced.  The 
hens  began  laying  so  early  this  year  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  lay  as  many  eggs 
as  usual  in  late  Spring.  Prospects  are 
for  moderate  egg  supplies  during  the  rest 
of  the  Spring  months  and  through  the 
Summer.  Price,  of  course,  will  depend 
upon  whether  the  demand  keeps  up  to  the 
usual  standard.  Quantity  of  eggs  con¬ 
sumed  in  representative  markets  in 
March  was  estimated  a  little  greater  than 
for  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  poultry  markets  have  been  hold¬ 
ing  very  well  lately.  Holdings  in  stor¬ 
age  are  comparatively  light  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  able  to  take  on  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  without  any  loss  in  prices.  Lately 
the  receipts  of  fowls,  live  and  dressed, 
have  been  falling  off  considerably,  and 
this  class  of  stock  advanced  a  little  in 
New  York  and  other  markets. 

Regarding  the  butter  situation,  the 
conditions  are  unsettled.  Production  is 
rather  heavier  than  last  year  at  this 
time.  Prices  of  millfeeds  lately  have 
been  advancing  and  this  higher  cost  may 
tend  to  lighter  feeding  and  reduced  milk 
production.  G.  B.  F. 


Lawyer  :  “Don’t  you  think  you  are 
straining  a  point  in  your  explanation?” 
■Witness:  “Maybe  I  am,  but  you  often 
have  to  strain  things  to  make  them 
clear.” — Boston  Transcript. 


BETTER 

POULTRY 

HOMES 


Cheaper  and  better  than  home  built.  Built  in  sec¬ 
tions  ready  to  bolt  together.  Circular  free  on  request. 

THAYER  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

28  Winchester  Street,  Keene.  N.  H. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30  doz  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  tor  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Sacond-Hand  Flat*,  filler*  and  Exealalor  Pad*. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 

Os*!.  R.  I  30  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co..  Mfrs..  Peekskili,  N.Y. 


RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.  offers  on^S 

egg  cases  packed  complete  with  14-cup  flats,  10  fillers 
Wlt.h  good  cover-  Cases  we  sell  are  packed 
as  required  by  American  RR.  Express  Co.  ami  other 
Carriers,  if  cases  not  as  represented,  do  not  pavus 

Address-Bo,  No.  29.  High  Brldg.  Station.  Bran*  N.  V. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


100 

$8.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.00 


500 

$37.50 

35.00 

35.00 

30.00 


1000 

$70 

65 

65 

55 


Casli  or  C.  O.  D.  50 

Rocks  or  Reds  . $4.50 

White  Leghorns  .  4  00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 4.00 

Light  Mixed  . . .  3  75 

price6  arioo’''t  C'live  Cal<?3  ll0tl”inK  eheapTut  the 
pnee.  J-yv.%  live  arrival  guaranteed  PfksrnaiH 

2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Catalog  FBE.E 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Qqx  75. E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Wh!  oSrh  Br.C'L?ghonis.$2!oO  $44)0  $  7! 50  $364)0  $7000 

Bl.  Leg.  or  Anconas..  2.25  4.25  8  00  tarn  75m 

Bd.  Plymouth  Rocks..  2.50  4.75  9  00  43'io  85na 

Wh  Rocks  or  Beds..  2.75  5.25  IffOO  4L50  90  00 

\\lute  Wyandottes....  2.75  5.25  10.00  47  50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  4.25  8.00  39  50  7 a  ho 

Light  Mixed .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34!50  68^00 

I  ostage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free 

FJrAr',l'rr,.Pr;m  ULS«  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8?00  $37*50  $70  00 
Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns...  8.00  37.50  704)0 

Ijdri ed  Rocks .  9.50  45.00  85.00 

o.  G.  Xv.  1.  Reds.  *««*,*,,,,.  Q  50  US  00  oit  nn 

Light  Mix.  $6.00-100;  Heavy  ilix.  $8.00-100 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous 

fiRr  -L1!1  r.  ea.Se,>toli  sl7;e  .and  ess  production.  100%  live 
delivery,  lost  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  fun 
details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

PIN  ECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd  &  Wh.  Rocks.  .$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Wh  *  pcdV  v  --  ,0-00  47-5(>  90.00 
" h-  &  Bf.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70.00 

iH-  h?  J^ixSd .  8  00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mixed .  6.50  31.00  60.00 

Pl> ECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield.  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks  25  50  '"inn 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.  .$3.25  $4.50  $8  00 
Lverlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns.  . .  3.25  4.50  8  00 

Baired  Rocks .  3  50  5  5ft  in  nn 

Light  Mixed .  2  50  3  50  finn 

Heavy  Mixed  . I!!!  3  25  Iso  800 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid 
Special  price  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  BxR,  Cocola  mu,.  Pa. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Chicks  Free  with  each  order 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tancred  Strain _  $8.00  tier  100 

sarnS  rVir"  '•  R°Cks  <per.34D31)...$J0.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed  $6.00  per  100  Heavy  Mixed^$s!00  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P  P  Paid  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars  ‘ 

T-  J-  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS-Purebred 

„  a  r,  CHICK  SELECTED 

Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  *1».00  per  hundred;  Black  Giants,  $30.00: 
Tom  Barron  White  Leghorns,  $13.00.  The  large  kind 
vigorous  year  around  layers.  Shipments  prepaid— 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

_  „  LANCASTER  CHICK  HATCHERY 

fi.  L.  <  onn,  I  rop.  Lancaster,  I'eitnu. 

ATT  A  T  ITV  Tanered  Strain  per  100 

UIJ/lLIIl  White  Leghorns  . $  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  10  00 

CHICKS  g®47  1 8.oo 

oOO  lots  l2c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  iive  deliv- 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Penna. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders. 
May  Pnces'  $8  -  100;  $70  -  1000;  (3  to  6 
MIX'  week  prices  oil  request).  Catalog  free. 

m  Tells  all  about  our  great  egg-producing 

Leghorns.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield.  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

I-  £•  Jano£ed  st£-  Wh.  Legh.  ...$  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
S.  G  Tom  Bar  n  Str.  Wh.  Legh. . .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

SI  „Sarrei?  ?oolis .  10  00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

CHiriVC  FROM  FREE  RANGE 
U111U  JVO  SELECTED  FLOCKS 

Post  paid  in  lots  of  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  .$4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $70 

S.  C.  Bd.  Rocks  &  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed,  $7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $8  per  100 

Fair  View  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  5,  Millerstown.  Pa. 

260‘289-Egg  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-2ti0 
egg  males  hacked  by  lots  of  high  production.  2,500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  clucks  in 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  St  1  per  100;  Wh.  Rooks  & 
Barred  Rocks,  S9  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  S7 

per  100.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.— 100*  del.  guar. 

•las.  E.  ITIsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  I’a. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

paid.  C.O.D.  1  A.  BSUMGiltDNElt,  Box  2,  Boaver  Springs,  Pa 


mirk  C  r  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $10;  Leghorns, 
VulLIIij  LffVffDff  $8;  Heavy  mixed,  $8;  Light,  $7. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  UI  VEK,  Box  73,  MMIIstervills.  Pa. 
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Certain  lumber  manufacturers 
needed  money — we  bad  it,  and 
s?rasprtl  a  real  sacrifice  purchase. 
Xow,  with  rising  lumber  prices, 
we  can  offer  first-grade  silos  at  al¬ 
most  unheard-of  prices — at  savings 
of  $40  to  $194  to  you. 

Send  for  details  of  this  remark¬ 
able  offer — new  silos,  right  out  of 
stock,  no  seconds,  no  cheap  stuff ! 

These  special  Wood  Silos  priced 
to  fit  1931  economy  conditions. 
Supply  limited — but  rare  bargains 
while  they  last.  ORDER  NOW 
— delivery  at  your  convenience. 
These  silos  carry  same  liberal 
terms,  early  order  discounts,  etc., 
as  our  regular  line. 


We  have  silos  of  every  kind 
— Rib-Stone  Concrete  stave, 
Le  Roy  6-inch  vitrified  glazed 
tile,  special  metal  or  wood — 
to  fit  any  preference  or  any 
purse  at  very  low  prices. 


Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corporation 

Box  301,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

. . 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  535. 


WANTED — Narrow  wheels  for  I'ordson  tractor; 

slate  price  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  737, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADIES’  IIAIR  work  at  reasonable  rates. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  FINEST  quality  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.20  here;  5-lb.  pail,  .$1  postpaid.  SPENCER 
BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


INCREASE  YOUR  fruit  yield  by  using  package 
bees  for  pollinating  purposes;  write  for  de¬ 
livered  prices.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Ilayneville, 
Ala. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  90  cents;  buckwheat, 
70c:  10  lbs.,  .$1.30,  postpaid  third  zone. 

(  HAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WELL-RIPENED  HONEY,  clover  blend,  5  lbs., 
$1.05  postpaid.  ROBERT  WILSEY,  Alt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  sugar,  fancy  grade, 
10-lb.  pail,  $3.25;  syrup,  $2.50  gal.;  2-oz. 
cakes,  50c  lb.;  delivered  zone  three.  BENJ. 
110XIE,  1‘roctorsville,  Vt. 


CANDY  —  Home-made  Florida  candied  citrus 
peel,  $1.50  lb.  postpaid  anywhere  in  United 
States.  EDITH  G.  LARSSON,  Route  1,  Box  27, 
Apopka,  Florida. 


BUSINESS  WOMAN  wants  week-end  room,  plain 
board.  Long  Island  farm  or  seashore.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CANDY,  HOMEMADE  caramels,  50c  lb.,  post¬ 
paid.  E.  WERNAN,  Atco,  N.  J. 


STRICTLY  PURE  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  $1.50 
per  gallon.  SAM  YODER,  It.  1,  Salisbury, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Old  grist  mill,  working  order,  near 
or  on  main-traveled  road;  send  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  BOX  178,  Harrington  Park,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  PACKAGE  business  and  cooperage;  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  787,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled  with 
the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks;  helpful 
in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2%  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  fancy,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  No.  1, 
$1.75:  light  amber,  $1.63;  buckwheat,  $1.55; 
postpaid  third  zone;  list  free.  ItOSCOE  F . 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  liquid  or  granu¬ 
lated,  postpaid;  clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.90; 
light  amber  and  buckwheat,  pail,  85  cts.;  two, 
$1.60;  two  60-lb.  cans,  light  amber,  here,  $7.50. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


iiiHiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiHimiiiiniNiiimiiii 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
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The  Sacrifice 

I  opened  the  outside  kitchen  door. 

There  on  the  porch  rail  were  the  four 
“banty”  roosters.  They  eyed  me  brazen¬ 
ly,  flapped  their  wings,  and  crowed,  be¬ 
fore  making  any  move  toward  guilty  re¬ 
treat.  So  they  had  flown  the  fence 
again!  I  looked  anxiously  at  the  tulip 
bed  nearby.  Had  they?  They  had.  The 
neat  rows  of  green  sprouts  looked  humpy 
and  queer — there  was  a  lack  of  continu¬ 
ity  in  them.  Many  of  the  bulbs  were 
turned  out  completely. 

‘"There  are  too  many  of  these  ban¬ 
tams,”  decided  the  man  of  the  house,  when 
he  saw  what  destruction  had  been  done. 
“I  just  took  off  the  mulch  yesterday,  and 
now  the  bed  will  have  to  be  replanted.” 
I  saw  Mark's  face  pale  under  the  dust. 

“I'll  have  to  shut  Shelley  in  a  coop,” 
he  muttered.  “He  flies  over  the  fence, 
and  keeps  strutting  up  and  down,  crow¬ 
ing,  until  he  gets  the  gang  with  him.” 

“Next  Sunday  is  Easter,  isn’t  it?”  said 
his  father  significantly.  “We  can  have 
a  chicken  dinner.  If  it  is  Shelley’s  fault, 
we  will  have  him  for  one.  You  can 
choose  the  other.  Two  of  these  Ban¬ 
tams  are  enough  to  keep.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  lose  Shelly,  he’s  the 
best  one !”  wept  Marcus,  in  outright 
eight-year-old  frankness.  “And  Oscar  is 
the  only  one  with  feathers  on  his  legs. 
Edgar  is  the  one  that  flies  on  the  hen¬ 
house  to  crow.  Carlyle  whipped  the  big- 
white  rooster  yesterday.  He’s  fine.  We’d 
miss  him  too  much.” 

“They  are  just  naughty  boys,”  de¬ 
clared  Elsie.  “The  crime  is  not  punish¬ 
able  by  death.”  There  spoke  high  school 
civics. 

And  so  we  talked  it  over  while  we  put 
the  tulip  bed  back  into  shape,  without 
getting  any  nearer  to  a  solution.  The 
jury  disagreed— and  there  was  to  be  no 
compromise.  It  is  strange  how  a  little 
thing  like  this  can  pull  a  family  apart. 
The  bulbs  were  not  long  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  rows  were  soon  restored. 
But  a  sense  of  injustice  ran  strong  and 
would  not  be  settled  any  where.  In  the 
background,  talking  among  themselves, 
as  Mark  calls  it,  were  the  four  culprits 
bursting  with  vigor  it  seemed,  and  only 
waiting  for  the  retirement  of  the  family 
before  making  more  depredations. 

An  acre  of  strawberry  leaves  gleamei 
in  the  sun,  and  freshly-stirred  ground  in 
another  acre  covered  ever  so  lightly  the 
newly-sown  seeds  of  cabbage  plants,  in¬ 
tended  for  sale  during  the  June  planting- 
season.  Scratching  in  either  of  these 
places  was  forbidden.  It  looked  bad  for 
Shelley. 

The  bantams  really  belong  to  Marcus. 
The  eggs  were  given  him  by  a  child-loving 
generous  neighbor,,  and  under  the  care 
of  a  trusty  old  R.  I.  Red,  turned  out  to 
be  four  cocks  and  two  pullets.  The  lat* 
ter  were  demure  creatures,  of  a  retiring 
nature.  But  the  cocks  developed  a  cour¬ 
age  and  aplomb  not  given  to  those  of 
larger  breeds,  and  a  friendliness  existed 
between  them  that  seemed  rather  human. 
The  color  this  added  to  their  escapades 
accounts  for  most  of  the  strong  feeling 
against  making  a  dinner  of  Shelley.  He 
was  the  grandest  little  rooster  that  ever 
strolled  across  a  farmyard.  But  there 
was  Daddy  and  the  family  living  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  Shelley  simply  could  not  be 
induced  to  stay  in.  And  aside  from  all 
that  we  were  short  of  laying  hens.  The 
aunt  who  was  coming  for  Easter  was 
especially  fond  of  chicken. 

It  was  already  Saturday.  Daddy  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  sooner  disagreeable  things 
are  done  the  better.  We  all  saw  him  turn 
to  the  woodshed. 

“He’s  going  to  sharpen  the  ax,”  whis¬ 
pered  Marcus  in  desperation.  “I — I  can’t 
let  him  kill  Shelley.” 

The  undaunted  Shelley  had  led  his  fol¬ 
lowers  into  the  near  edge  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  bed.  Yes,  there  seemed  nothing 
else  to  be  done.  His  was  a  hopeless  case. 
It  was  hard  enough  to  keep  the  grubs 
from  killing  the  strawberry  plants.  Dad¬ 
dy  goes  over  the  patch  carefully  many 
times  a  year  following  the  trail  of  dying 
plants  to  catch  the  grubs  of  the  June 
bug  at  liis  mischievous  business  of  root¬ 
cutting. 

“There’s  the  telephone,”  said  Elsie, 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  escape  from  the  un¬ 
bearable  scene. 

Funny  how  minutes  count  sometimes. 
Shelley  came  running  up  from  the  berry 
field  with  something  in  his  beak,  his  fol¬ 
lowers  trailing  greedily  at  his  heels.  He 
was  headed  toward  the  door  of  the  wood¬ 
shed,  but  he  stopped  just  outside  the 
door  to  lay  down  the  thing  in  his  beak, 
and  peek  it  viciously.  We  saw  Daddy 
stare  down  at  him,  measuring  distance 
and  chances  of  catching  Shelley’s  legs. 
Then  his  face  changed,  softened  into  ad¬ 
miration. 

“It’s  a  grub !”  he  said.  “Good-boy- 
Shelley.” 

Elsie  came  running  out  in  a  great  hur¬ 
ry.  A  telephone  message  perhaps? 

“Aunt  isn’t  able  to  come  out  for 
Easter,”  she  said  breathlessly. 

And  so  Shelley  is  still  at  large,  and 
daily  incites  his  followers  to  fly  over 
the  fence.  His  doings  are  the  concern 
of  all  who  love  him.  “Get  Shelley  out 
of  the  tulip  bed,”  and  “Look  out  in  the 
cabbage  lot,”  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

I  hear  him  crowing  on  the*  back  porch 
rail  now,  and  wonder  what  he  has  been 
up  to.  There’s  Daddy  getting  out  the 
cultivator.  Nothing  suits  the  bantams 
better  than  inspecting  newly-stirred  soil. 
I  guess  he’s  safe  for  today. 

FARM  WOMAN, 


RAISE  OUR 

RUGGED  REDS  AND  ROCKS 

We  will  have  around  40.000  It.  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  for  early 
shipment.  Desirable  for  summer  broilers  and  fall  layers.  Fast-growing,  early- 
maturing  stock  from.  Qualified  Breeding  Flocks,  production-bred  for  19  years. 
Immediate  Delivery  and  Week  of  May  4th 


Order 

from  This  Ad 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1.000 

Barred 

Rocks . 

$6.00 

$1 1.00 

$52.50 

$105.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1  10.00 

Brown 

Leghorns . 

.  3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

White 

Leghorns . 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

White 

Rocks . 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

White 

Wyandottes . 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Jersey 

Black  Giants.... 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

172.50 

Mixed 

Chicks . 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY 

FARMS  & 

HATCHERY,  Dept.  4, 

Rosemont, 

Prepaid  Delivery — Safe  arrival 
of  full  count  guaranteed 

Send  check  or  money  order — 
today. 

FREE  CATALOG  mailed  on 
request. 

Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


YOU  can’t  afford 

Neither  can  WE 

You  want  to  make  money.  We  want  your  baby 
chicks  business,  not  only  this  year — but  every  year. 
There  is  only  one  way  we  can  get  your  business 
and  hold  it — send  you  chicks  that  satisfy. 

Oak  Ridge  Farms  baby  chicks  are  bred  to 
satisfy  customers  and  bring  us  repeat  business. 
They  are  descended  from  a  long  line  of  stock  bred 
for  production,  vigor,  and  constitutional  vitality. 


disappointments 

Our  breeding  flocks  have  been  developed  by  years 
of  culling  based  on  our  own  carefully  kept  records. 

Your  copy  of  Oak  Ridge  Farms  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  1931  price  list  now  ready. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds 

Oak  Ridge  Farms,  Inc. 

Stuyvesant  New  York 


we/me  &  Chicks 


NEW  LOW  PRICES— IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

Wene’s  Specialty-Bred  White  Leghorns  produce  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Wene’s  Wyan-Rocks 
make  quicker,  better  broilers.  Wene’s  Bram-Rocks  make  prime  heavy  roasters. 

By  Prepaid  Post  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.00 

Wyan-Rocks  -  Bram-Rocks  .  3.00 

Barred  Rocks  -  R.  I.  Reds  . 3.63 

White  Rocks  -  White  Wyandottes  4.38 
WENE  CHICK  FAR3IS  .Dept.  A 


50 

100 

400 

1000 

$5.50 

$10.50 

$41.00 

$100.00 

5.50 

10.50 

41.00 

100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

51.00 

125.00 

8.25 

15.00 

59.00 

145.00 

VINELAND, 

NEW 

JERSEY 

For  Select  Matimfs,  Blood- 
Tested,  add  2  l-2c  per  chick. 

For  Special  MatintfH,  Blood- 
Tested,  add  6c  per  chick. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog: 
and  Prices  on  Super  Matings 
Chicks  and  8-10-wk.  Pullets. 


HANSON  STRAIN  *\7^HITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  New  Jersey  Certified  Chicks  for  May  4—18  cts.  May  11—15  cts.  May  18— 
14  Cts.  May  25  —  13  Cts.  Circular.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Monlvale,  New  Jersey 


PINE  TREE 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 


Pekin  Ducklings  f’VV.r'  £35 

Layers.  Well  developed  parent  stock.  Also 
e-sea.  17  varieties  Baby  Chicks.  Send  for  catalog 
in  colors.  Gulden  Rule  Hatchery,  Boxl24,  Bucyrus.O. 


On  All  Our  Breeds  Per  50  Per  100  Per  500 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00  $11.00  $50.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ..  6.75  12.00  57.50 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  13.00  62.50 

Wb. Rocks  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  8.25  15.00  72.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  9.50  18.00  87.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  5.25  9.50  47.00 

Special  Matings  4c  per  chick  higher 


Dependable  Cliioks  from 
Country’s  Oldest  Hatchery 

Parcel  post  prepaid,  safe  arrival 
and  full  count  guaranteed.  Send 
Check  or  money  order,  full  amount 
Or  $5.00  per  100,  balance  c.o.d. 


D|MC  TREE  HATCHERY  AND 

rinc  incc  poultry  farms 

Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


BABY  CHICKS] 


STRONG  LIVABLE  CHICKS 

GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE — 100#  B.  W.  D.  Free. 
Pineerest  and  M.  A.  C.  strains  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  whose 
ancestors  have  been  pedigreed  and  Massachusetts  certi¬ 
fied.  Individual  hens  have  laid  up  to  306  eggs  in  365 
days.  Beautiful  Rhode  Island  Red  color.  Only  large 
eggs  set.  Many  customers  report  raising  every  chick 
purchased.  A  customer  reports  good  profit  from  his 
pullets  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  lie  has  received  for 
eggs  this  year.  Prices  per  100;  May  4,  11,  $16.00.  May 
18,  $15.00.  Lower  prices  for  300  or  more ;  also  for  later  de¬ 
livery.  Ask  for  interesting  free  circular  and  guarantee. 
CLARENCE  E. COLBY,  19  Blaine  Ave., Worcester,  Mass. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS.  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  White  Muscovy  Ducks,  Drakes.  Breeders 
$3.50  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  15-32.50;  100-Si  l.oo. 
Parks  Strain  Bai  led  Rocks,  Eggs — $1  setting,  50 — S3, 
lirooksfde  Poultry  Farm  Kiclimondvllle,  i\,  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  S%S'defi^ 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKKVIKW  POULTRY  FARM,  Darter, N  Y 


IHTfKT  IN r<5- White  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
I/DYIIYLIIvul)  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factoryville,  I’a. 


KHAKI-GAMPBELL  DUCKS  50c.  Satisfaction  guar-.n- 

teeu.  F.  C.  WICKW1RE,  Importer-Breeder,  MINERVA,  OHIO 


Mammoth  pekin  ducklings,  $22  per  100,  small 

lots  25c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomvlllo,  N.  Y. 


PHEASANT  and  WILD  MALLARD  DUCK  EGGS 

lor  hatching,  15  $3,  100  $18.  Stuart  Kellogg,  Greene,  N. Y. 


Breeders  vigorous  TIIDlfPVC  with  unusual  liv- 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  I  On  fit  1  O  ability.  Accept¬ 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  and  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders. 
Place  your  order  now  and  you  will  be  satisfied  and  con. 
vinced.  CIFRE’S  New  England  Turkey  Farm,  Medway,  Mass. 


Strickler’s  Large  Tom  Barron  English 
S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

will  be  money-makers  for  you.  All-electric 
hatched,  extra  quality  chicks  for  May  11, 
18,  25  at  $9.50  per  100;  $46  per  500;  $90 
per  1000.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  12wks.old  Pullets.  Catalog. 


LEONARD 


STRICKLER 


Box  R 


Sheridan,  Pa, 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Breeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  baby  Chicks — pi  ices  reduced. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -:-  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Bronze  turkey  eggs  and  poults  —  Penna. 

raised  from  large,  healthy,  free  disease  stock. 
PINE  GROVE  FARMS,  1166  Murray  Street,  Forty  F’ort,  Pa. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Extra  large,  beautiful, 
healthy  birds.  Unlimited  country  range.  14  Eggs, 
$5.00.  Poults  May  13,  «5e.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD, Woodstock,  N.  II. 


Baby  Chicks  -$8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Chicks  S"15  7£ 

Delivery  guaranteed  —  Circular  and  Price  List  Free. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA. 


CBICKS -STARTED  CHICKS -PELLETS 

From  my  own  trapnested,  bloodtested  pure  Barron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Prices  reduced  for  May  and  June.  Catalog 
free,  Willacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  and  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Pullets  and  Duck¬ 
lings.  "Price  list  and  catalogue  free. 

GOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn  Blvd.,  Dansville,  K.  Y. 


C  Purebred  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
SI  t  8c;  Barred  Rocks,  1  Oc;  Heavy  Mixed, 

8c;  Light  Mixed,  6c.  VnCi  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1.000 
lots.  li)0%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pheasant  Eggs 


WHITE  HOLLAND  T  U  R  l<  E  YS— Eggs,  50c;  baby  tur¬ 
keys,  $1  ea.  Gypsey  Camp  Farm,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


ingnecks,  from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  $3.50  setting 
p  12  eggs.  Beared  White  Silky  Bantam,  setting  of  12 
ygs,  $2.50.  Black  Cochins  Bantam,  setting  of  12  eggs, 

>00.  ALPIIEU8  COE,  SulTern,  New  York 


DunciMT  ENGLISH  ringneck  from 

rntAOAIN  1  EAjIjO  good,  healthy  stock.  $3.00 

per  15.  L.  M.  KELLEY,  168  No.  Broad  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (IS),  Long  Island 

“The  new  green  grass  is  pushing  up 
And  Earth,  from  Cloud,  has  filled  her  cup.” 

25  ft.,  climbing  over  trees  and  rocks,  and 
furnishing  a  rich  contribution  to  the  riot 
of  Autumn  colors.  What  am  1? — From 
Erma  Herscliey,  Pennsylvania. 


Enigma  No.  I 

My  first  is  in  hasten  but  not  in  hurry, 
My  second  in  fruit  but  not  in  berry, 

My  third  in  defend  but  not  in  save, 

My  fourth  in  courageous  but  not  in  brave, 
My  fifth  is  in  harbor  but  not  in  bay, 

My  sixth  is  in  night  but  not  in  day, 

My  seventh  in  friend  but  not  in  foe, 

My  eighth  is  in  guess  but  not  in  know, 
My  whole  is  very  nice  to  feel. 

— Sent  by  Mary  Buxton,  Vermont. 


Enigma  No.  2 

My  first  is  in  courage  but  not  in  might, 
My  second  is  in  black  but  not  in  white. 
My  third  is  in  floor  but  not  in  mat, 

My  fourth  is  in  mouse  but  not  in  cat, 

My  fifth  is  in  end  but  not  in  begin. 

My  sixth  is  in  lose  but  not  in  win, 

My  whole  is  a  glory  of  nature  and  of 
April. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (17), 
West  Virginia. 


Biddle 

It  is  not  half  as  big  as  you 

Though  it  may  weigh  much  more. 
It’s  not  a  giant  or  a  bird, 

For  it  cannot  leave  the  shore. 

Some  are  big  and  some  be  small, 

And  most  are  colored  white, 

But  some  that  you  will  come  across 
Are  dark  as  blackest  night. 

— By  Dorothy  Brodine  (10), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  enigmas 
were,  No.  1,  “daffodil;  No.  2,  “maple 
sugar;”  and  to  the  riddle  the  answer  was 
“bird.” 


First  Class  Scout :  “How  do  you 
know?” 


Tenderfoot  Scout :  “Here  are  the 
tracks.” — Sent  by  Ruth  Garland  (12), 
New  York. 


Drawn  "by  Lawrence  K.  Hill  (17) 

MEMORY  VERSE 
The  Pear  Tree 

In  this  squalid,  dirty  dooryard, 

Where  the  chickens  scratch  and  run, 
White,  incredible,  the  pear  tree 
Stands  apart  and  takes  the  sun, 
Mindful  of  the  eyes  upon  it, 

Vain  of  its  new  holiness, 

Like  the  waste-man’s  little  daughter 
In  her  first  communion  dress. 

— Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 


April 

Something  tapped  at  my  window  pane, 
Someone  called  me  without  my  door, 
Someone  laughed  like  the  tinkle  o'  rain 
The  robin  echoed  it  o'er  and  o’er. 

I  threw  the  door  and  the  window  wide ; 
Sun  and  the  touch  of  the  breeze  and 
then — 

“Ah,  were  you  expecting  me,  dear?”  she 
cried, 

And  here  was  April  come  back  again. 

—Theodosia  Garrison. 
— Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (17). 
West  Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18), 
Neio  York 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  was  “raven.”  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  him  (fortunately),  considering  the 
lack  of  answers  as  to  his  identity.  But 
doesn’t  this  information  add  a  new  in¬ 
terest  to  the  reading  of  Poe's  “Raven,” 
which  was  the  poem  mentioned  as  a 
clue  to  the  answer.  The  puzzle  for  this 
month  is  based  on  a  well-known  vine 
much  admired  in  the  Fall. 

I  am  a  woody  vine-like  shrub,  flourish¬ 
ing  in  rich  soil,  from  Quebec  to  North 
Carolina.  I  prefer  situations  along  the 
base  of  mountains.  I  am  variously  known 
as  fever-twig,  Roxbury  waxwork,  and 
climbing  orange-root.  My  flowers,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  June,  are  tiny  and  insignifi¬ 
cant.  Although  they  are  scentless  they 
have  many  bee  and  bee-like  fly  visitors. 
My  berries  appearing  in  September,  just 
before  the  frost,  are  in  reality  capsules, 
which  divide  into  three  parts,  each  curl¬ 
ing  backward  to  expose  the  scarlet  aril 
within.  The  enticing  color  of  my  berries 
and  their  sharp  flavor  are  good  advertise¬ 
ments  to  hungry  birds,  which  eat  them 
with  gusto,  carrying  my  seeds  many  miles 
and  thus  becoming  agents  in  the  starting 
of  new  colonies.  I  grow  of  a  height  G  to 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dally  (17),  New  York 


Dear  Friends ;  I  would  like  to  join 
your  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  myself.  I  have  enjoyed 
your  page  very  much. — Wendell  Haggerty 
(11),  Ohio. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  read  Our 
Page  a  long  time.  I  am  sending  a  photo 
of  me,  and  would  like  to  join.  Will  some 
of  you  write  to  me? — Harriet  Obreiter 
(15),  Rhode  Island. 


Dear  Readers  of  O.  P. :  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  O.  P.  for  several  years,  but 
have  never  had  courage  to  write.  I  am 
a  junior  in  high  school.  Am  hoping  some 
boys  and  girls  from  all  States  will  write 
to  me,  and  I  will  tell  them  interesting 
things  about  Connecticut. — Dorothy  Har¬ 
rison  (16),  Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  This  is  my  pic¬ 
ture  with  the  lambs  I  feed.  Their  names 
are  Trixie  and  Peter.  Trixie  wants  some 
milk  before  Peter  gets  it  all.  I  am  six 
years  old,  and  go  to  school  —  Norris 
Wooley,  New  York. 

What  a  program  on  the  Girls  and  Boys 
page  this  week — turtle  and  bird,  lambs 
after  their  dinner,  hen  chasing  a  dog. 
woodchuck  with  a  “funny  look  in  his 
eyes’-  gritting  his  teeth  at  Charlotte 
Dolly,  Magpie.  Dorothy  Brodine’s  spider, 
and  rooster  crowing  out  his  poem. — w.  h. 


Draivn  by  Tlelen  Durie  (14), 
N  eiv  Jersey 


We  tdok  off  the  sticks  and  straw  that 
covered  the  tulip  bed  all  Winter,  and  the 
tulips  were  already  growing.  It  didn’t 
take  the  chickens  long  to  find  the  fresh 
flower  bed,  and  especially  since  young 
Goliath  has  learned  to  fly  over  the  fence. 
He  has  been  driven  out  of  it  numberless 
times.  Little  he  cares.  He  crows,  that’s 
all.  I  suppose  he  will  end  up  in  chick¬ 
en  pie.  If  he’d  only  behave ! 

I  was  riding  horseback  in  the  woods 
and  all  over  I  could  see  new  ^shining 
sprouts  coming  up.  The  ferns  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  open  their  curls.  The  peep¬ 
ers  sang  extra  loud,  but  as  I  came  close 
the  nearest  ones  stopped  and  I  could  see 
nothing  of  them.  Jill  pricked  forward 
her  ears  as  if  she  did. 

The  sun  set  stormy  tonight,  and  flood¬ 
ed  tlie  living-room  with  queer  orange 
light.  Daddy  is  discouraged,  thinking  it 
might  rain  too  much  for  plowing  tomor¬ 
row.  While  out  in  the  field  this  after¬ 
noon  I  saw  a  woodchuck  crossing  the 
meadow  and  followed  him.  By  running 
last  I  came  very  close.  He  stopped  and 
iaced  me.  I  tickled  him  with  a  straw, 
and  he  gritted  his  teeth  at  me.  Such  a 

i^°J\  *n,  eyes ! — From  Charlotte 

Dolly  (17),  New  York. 


A  Naturalist  Thinks 

1  he  scientists  say  that  man  might  have 
been  something  else  than  what  he  is  to¬ 
day.  \\  ell,  if  it  is  so,  suppose  that  the 
lowly  grasshopper  had  developed  to  be  as 
large  and  strong  as  the  horse.  What  a 
he  would  be  in  this  world. 
W  1th  Ills  long  hops  and  a  person  riding 
him  lie  could  make  the  distance  between 
Aew  dork  and  Chicago  in  a  very  short 
time.  1  believe  he  could  cover  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  less  time  than  it  takes  the  au¬ 
tomobile  today,  and  O  boy,  what  a  race 
horse  lie  would  make !  I  think  it  would 
be  thrilling  to  go  sailing  through  the  air 
after  one  of  his  leaps. — “Eudamus.” 


A  Japanese  Garden 

It  was  a  Japanese  garden,  but  very 
small.  In  fact,  a  miniature  one.  Tlie 
figures  and  temples  and  bridge  were  given 
as  a  1  alentine  present  long  ago, 
on  February  14,  along  with  a  tiny  round 
cactus  and  a  lily  of  the  valley  plant.  And 
this  is  the  way  I  made  my  garden  : 

I  got  a  dish,  a  pretty  one,  of  bright 
yellow  pottery,  and  put  a  few  little  stones 
and  pebbles  on  the  bottom,  then  the  earth. 
4  he  dish  is  only  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  I  filled  it  nearly  to  the  top.  I  sprin¬ 
kled  grass  seed  all  over  the  top,  and 
planted  some  cuttings  of  “Wandering 
Jew”  and  other  plants  at  the  back  of  the 
dish,  along  with  a  rooted  pussy  willow 
sprout  and  a  tiny  plant  of  English  ivy. 
When  the  other  plants,  the  cactus  and 
the  lily  and  a  hyacinth  bulb,  were  plant¬ 
ed,  I  arranged  the  figures.  A  small  mir¬ 
ror,  at  one  side,  was  gracefully  spanned 
by  the  picturesque  brown  bridge,  and 
bordered  by  tiny  pebbles  and  minute 
shells.  An  enchanting  little  fisherman's 
hut  is  nearby,  for  a  tiny  clay  goldfish 
lies  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  pool. 
There  is  a  pagoda  on  a  nearby  hill,  and  a 
gorgeous  red  and  black  and  gold  gate 
near  the  cactus.  And  in  the  background 
a  sedate  and  very  Oriental-looking  tem¬ 
ple.  Oh,  yes !  I  nearly  forgot !  Near 
the  bridge  walks  a  gayly  kimonoed  little 
lady  with  her  parasol  held  at  a  daring 
angle.  Call  her  “Poor  Butterfly”  or 
“Yum  Yum”  or  what  you  will,  and  clip 
the  grass  when  it  grows  too  high.  And, 
oh,  yes,  water  it  occasionally. — Violet. 


A  Last  Word 

Dear  Friends :  My  age  being  nearly  20 
years  I  guess  I’m  a  graduate  from  Our 
Page.  However,  I  still  read  it  and  enjoy 
it.  I  regret  not  having  written  you  be¬ 
fore,  but  to  be  honest  I  have  thought 
about  you.  This  is  the  first  letter  I’ve 
written  in  three  or  four  months,  so  you 
should  not  feel  slighted.  I  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  work  lately,  but  I  need  to 
do  lots  more. 

I’m  glad  Spring  is  on  its  way.  I  en¬ 
joy  seeing  the  change  in  the  landscape 
and  never  cease  to  wonder  at  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  most  enthralling  of  natural 
weather  changes.  It  always  seems  to  sig¬ 
nify  hope  and  faith.  Best  wishes  to  you. 
— Harold  Deveney,  New  Jersey. 


Pancakes 

Pancakes,  pancakes,  good’ll’  hot. 

Are  they  good?  AYlio  sed  they’re  not? 
Boy !  a  great  big  stack,  nice'n’  brown. 
In  butter’ll’  syrup  a  swimmin’  round’ ; 
What  a  treat !  Fitt’n’  fer  any  king 
With  all  its  trimmins’n’  everything. 

Not  a  bit  of  magic  do  I  know, 

But  jus’  you  watch  me  make  these  go. 
— By  Jackson  B.  Moody  (17), 
New  York. 
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Drawn  by  ■ Janet  Cragin  (15),  New  York 

March  27. — The  (lay  has  arrived!  We 
are  out.  Everybody  ran  around  campus 
with  regular  toothpaste  grins  stuck  on 
at  every  angle.  Needless  to  say  I  had 
one,  too.  Oh  boy !  Even  the  knowledge 
that  I  flunked  a  mathematics  quiz  could 
not  dampen  my  spirits.  But,  then,  no¬ 
body  got  over  50  per  cent  except  one 
obnoxious  “enfant  terrible”  from  some¬ 
where  near  New  York  City,  who  always 
does  pull  a  perfect  paper.  I  didn't  no¬ 
tice  that  he  looked  any  more  elated  than 
the  rest  of  us.  Only  the  poor  instructor 
looked  sour  and  careworn. 

Did  some  belated  packing  and  dashed 
down  to  the  station  with  a  suitcase,  or 
was  it  a  trunk?  It  weighed  at  least  nine 
tons. 

Oh,  what  a  train  !  First  we  went  on 
the  electrics  but  then  we  changed  to  a 
sleepy  town  express  (it  has  other  more 
picturesque  names,  by  the  way)  and 
bumped  and  rattled  for  miles.  Had  to 
ride  in  the  smoker  part  of  the  time  as  it 
was  awfully  crowded.  It’s  a  wonder  I 
didn’t  have  to  ride  in  a  cab.  Stayed  with 
Bun  overnight. 

March  28. — Home  this  morning  by 
stage.  Dad  was  away  so  I  had  to  come 
that  way.  Boy  !  what  a  ride  !  Sis  and  I 
were  stuffed  in  the  back  seat  with  half  a 
dozen  mail  bags  falling  down  on  us  every 
other  minute.  At  every  bounce  we  went 
over  (and  there  were  a  lot  of  them)  my 
shoulder  flew  up  and  hit  my  ear  which 
was  none  too  comfortable  seeing  that  I 
lamed  myself  carrying  the  nine-ton  suit¬ 
case  over  the  greater  part  of  two  towns. 
Still,  I  survived  the  racket  pretty  well, 
with  only  black  and  blue  spots  to  tell 
the  tale  tonight.  We  only  went  into  the 
ditch  once,  and  that  time  we  stuck  up  to 
the  hubs  in  a  solution  of  mud  and  snow. 
Norris  showed  remarkable  self-control 
while  we  were  digging  out  of  it. 

March  29. — One  great  old  day!  Home 
at  last  and  I  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
the  next  mud  hole,  or  whether  the  life- 
savers  will  last  until  the  next  station  or 
not.  This  sure  is  life  ! 

We  boiled  down  some  syrup  this  after¬ 
noon  so  we  could  have  sugar  on  snow. 
Yes,  it  got  burned,  but  it  was  edible.  I 
gave  Sandy  a  big  piece  thoughtlessly 
enough.  He  likes  sugar  but  I  forgot  what 
always  happens.  He  got  it  all  in  but  then 
got  stuck  and  could  neither  open  nor  shut 
his  mouth.  Poor  dog!  He  looked  funny 
to  us,  but  he  was  positively  helpless.  Had 
to  wait  until  it  melted. — “Rommie.” 


March  27. — Bang!  I  just  had  to  ex¬ 
plode  again  !  Pop  wants  to  have  Bingo 
shot  and  I  raise  the  roof  with  my  pro¬ 
tests.  Bingo  is  one  swell  dog  even 
though  he  does  get  wanderlust  once  every 
blue  moon.  Well,  he  can’t  escape  to¬ 
night  or  get  shot  because  I  have  him 
tied  to  my  bed. 

March  28. — I  had  my  hair  singed  this 
morning.  Lois  says  it’s  good  for  the 
hair.  Hair  is  hollow  and  it  bleeds  when 
it  is  cut.  Singeing  it  closes  the  pores 
and  keeps  it  from  bleeding.  Why  should 
I  argue  with  an  expert  even  though  I 
hate  the  odor  of  singed  hair?  I’d  rather 
smell  gunpowder. 

Pop’s  birthday  party  went  off  with  a 
bang  tonight.  Tomorrow  is  his  birthday 
so  we  celebrated  it  tonight.  I  whacked 
him  48  times  and  I'll  bet  it  hurt.  He 
liked  the  present  I  gave  him  and  he 
granted  Bingo  a  reprieve.  Now  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  attempt  dog  training. — “T.  N.  T.” 


March  30.- — Sparrows  woke  me  up  at 
six  o'clock.  The  sky  was  clear  and  the 
birds  were  singing  their  songs.  Wrote  a 
letter,  took  it  to  the  mail  box  and  also 
went  to  the  store. 

Afternoon. — Went  to  see  logs  being 
sawed  into  lumber  at  the  little  sawmill 
nearby.  The  mill  was  run  by  a  steam 
engine  which  puffed  and  shook  all  over 
when  running.  The  sawyer  was  a  man 
who  started  working  at  sawmills  45 
years  ago.  The  mill  was  the  same  as  they 
were  45  years  ago.  Came  home,  got  the 
pigs  out  "  of  the  chicken  yard  and  got 
wood  in  for  the  night.  Ate  supper  and 
went  to  bed,  tired.  I  have  read  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Page  for  eight  years,  but  never 
tried  to  take  part.  I  am  staying  seven 
miles  from  Lincoln’s  birthplace. — “Ken¬ 
tucky  Slim.” 


March  20. — I  woke  up  this  morning  to 
find  it  an  ideal  Spring  morning.  Various 
kinds  of  birds  had  formed  a  glee  club  and 
some  blackbirds  were  imitating  a  grand 
opera.  Woe  is  me — I  have  an  awful  cold. 
In  lab.  today  I  made  some  II2S  for  it.  It 
has  a  smell  resembling  rotten  eggs  but 
I  couldn't  smell  it.  There  was  baseball 
practice  after  school.  A  lady  brought  a 
pheasant  to  be  mounted  today.  Speaking 
of  birds,  “Birdie”  sure  knows  her  bird 
notes. 

March  27. — No  relief.  I  had  been  plan¬ 
ning  a  campaign  against  the  Saxons  but 
it  lias  been  called  off  indefinitely.  Today 
was  even  nicer  than  yesterday  but  I  did 
not  enjoy  it  much.  I  spent  a  miserable 
day  in  school — should  have  been  home,  I 
(Continued  on  Page  532) 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Rose  Ruziclca  (14),  New  Jersey 


The  First  Spring  Flowers - — By  Pearl 
Wilfert  (17),  New  York 


The  Sun  Rises — By  Frances  McCall 
(10),  Rhode  Island 


Adder’s  Tongue — By  Joseph  Prenis, 
Neio  York 


Magpie — By  Alice  Chew  (18), 
New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Gladys  McLeod  (15), 

New  York 

Dear  Friends :  I  have  made  this  pie 
many  times  and  all  my  friends,  say  it  is 
the  best  they  ever  tasted.  It  is  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  macaroon  pie.  Here  is  the  recipe : 
Blend  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
cornstarch,  and  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt 
together.  Stir  in  three  well-beaten  egg- 
yolks  and  two  cups  milk.  Cook  over,  hot 
water  until  it  is  as  thick  as  cream.  V  hen 
it  is  cool  add  one-half  dozen  finely  rolled 
macaroons.  Then  put  in  a  baked  pie 
shell  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  till 
firm.  Cover  with  three  egg  whites  beat¬ 
en  stiff  with  six  tablespoons  of  sugar. 
Scatter  one-fourth  cup  blanched  and 
shredded  almonds  over  the  top  of  the  pie. 
Bake  in  an  oven  300  degrees  F.  Try 
this  pie  and  see  how  good  it  is.— Sent  by 
Diana  DeNitto  (17),  New  York. 


The  Old  Grist  Mill — By  Jackson  Moody 
(17),  New  York 


Davy  Crockett  and  His  Dogs — By  Cleo 
Bradford  (18),  Neiv  York 


Springtime  on  a  Muddy  Road — By  Fred 
Browne,  New  Hampshire 


Drawn  by  Cleo  Bradford  (18), 
New  York 


Too  Soon 

I  wanted  to  go  out  in  my  garden, 

I  was  ready  to  plant  and  hoe, 

But  when  I  looked  out  of  my  window 
I  found  I  could  not  go. 

Who  was  sitting  in  my  garden? 

With  his  own  green  water  can 
Sitting  on  my  red  garden  bench 
As  only  April  can. 

He  was  sprinkling  my  garden  with  rain 
drops, 

Yet  March  still  had  the  rule. 

He  should  have  known  much  better, 

But  you  can't  blame  April  fool. 

— By  Lois  Ilaege,  New  York. 


The  Spirit  of  Spring 

The  Winter  has  faded  and  fled  ; 
The  Spring  is  here  in  its  stead, 
So  blithe  and  free! 

The  wind  goes  flying  by, 

’Neath  the  lone  prairie  sky ; 
Calling  to  me ! 

Come,  come,  to  the  hills  a  way, 
Gome,  come  to  the  mounts  to  stay, 
To  sing  thy  song. 

Sing  of  the  robin’s  nest, 

Of  the  happy  red  breast ; 

Till  day  is  done  ! 

— By  Bertha  Wilson,  New  York. 


Precious  Minutes 

The  minutes  are  flying, 

The  day  is  going, 

The  week  is  passing  by. 

Make  haste,  or  you  will  lose  them, 

Do  something  worth  while  to  use  them, 
Be  quick,  before  they  fly  ! 

— By  Annie  Fenton  (12),  Maine. 


The  Woods 

The  woods  in  the  Winter  are  lonely  and 
drear, 

And  all  of  the  visions  that  to  me  were 
so  dear; 

The  brook  is  all  frozen,  the  flowers  are 
dead. 

To  the  path  we  oft  wandered,  we  seem 
to  be  led, 

The  bluebird  and  cricket  are  gone  long 
ago 

And  the  long  narrow  path  is  covered  with 
snow. 

No  matter  if  barren,  lonely  or  drear, 

It  is  still  in  my  memory,  held  most  dear. 

The  woods  in  the  Springtime  are  lovely 
and  green 

And  all  of  the  visions  seem  just  like  a 
dream ; 

The  murmuring  brook  with  its  bank  of 
wild  flowers 

Where  oft  we  have  wandered  for  many 
long  hours. 

The  bluebird's  sweet  song  and  the  crickets 
sharp  shrill 

And  the  long  narrow  path  winding  over 
the  hill 

And,  in  the  west,  the  sun  sinks  low, 

Oh,  if  I  could  get  back  to  that  long,  long, 
ago. 

— Grace  Clark,  Delaware. 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (17), 
New  Y ork 


I  am  pleased  with  it.  We  have  so 
many  animals  pictured  for  April.  You 
cannot  sketch  farm  life  without  showing 
these  timid  friends  of  ours,  and  some,  like 
the  turtle,  not  quite  friendly.  Real  farm 
background  they  are. 

We  may  also  be  glad  of  the  little 
sketch,  “Write  to  Our  Page.”  It  has 
brought  even  Kentucky  Slim,  who  read 
us  for  eight  years  without  coming  to  take 
part.  Of  course  our  aim  is  to  cover  the 
whole  world,  and  to  do  this  we  must  ex¬ 
tend  an  invitation  to  those  who  have 
read  us  long  and  haven’t  plucked  up 
courage  to  write. 

Isn’t  it  good  to  have  Rommie  home 
again?  It  may  seem  strange  that  col- 
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SAVE  ON  YOUR 

AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

Here’s  the  way  to  do  it 


MARCH  27,  1931. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMERS  APPRECIATE  THEIR 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  IN 
THIS  MUTUAL  COMPANY.  LAST  YEAR  NET  PREMIUMS 
INCREASED  NEARLY  46%  OYER  1929.  WE  ALLOW  10% 
OFF  “CONFERENCE”  RATES  AS  OUTRIGHT  DEDUCTION. 
THIS  IS  $2.70  TO  $20.40  DEPENDING  ON  MAKE  AND  SIZE 
OF  CAR  OR  TRUCK.  ALSO  10%  ADDITIONAL  DEDUC¬ 
TION  WHERE  POLICYHOLDER  HAS  HAD  NO  AUTOMO¬ 
BILE  ACCIDENT  DURING  PAST  24  MONTHS.  FURTHER 
WE  ARE  NOW  PAYING  A  DIVIDEND  OF  5%  MORE  AT 
END  OF  POLICY  PERIOD.  THIS  IS  A  NEW  YORK  STATE 
COMPANY,  WITH  HOME  OFFICE  IN  BUFFALO,  AND 
CLAIMS  SERVICE  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THIS  STATE. 
WE  HAVE  CLAIMS  REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  COAST  TO 
COAST.  OUR  POLICYHOLDERS  SELECTED  FOR  SAFE  AND 
SANE  DRIVING.  34  FARM  BUREAUS  ARE  INSURING  57 
CARS  AND  TRUCKS  IN  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL. 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  PRESIDENT, 
MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY. 


You  get  MORE  INSURANCE  for  YOUR 
DOLLAR,  or  THE  SAME  INSURANCE  for 
FEWER  DOLLARS,  when  you  place  your 
PUBLIC  LIABILITY  and  PROPERTY  DAMAGE 
POLICY  in  the  MERCHANTS. 


SECURITY 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER.  President 

Home  Office :  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

See  our  nearest  Agent.  Let  him  give  you  rates. 
If  you  do  not  know  him  ,  write  us  for  his  address. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ail  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  H4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFa.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


s/TvemvToney 

Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USB 
Made  in  Ail  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fj^F-FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted 

“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I^Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Volume  II— American 
$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III—  U.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 


For  tale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30 
to  $75  or  more  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Few  vacant  territories  in 
New  York  and  surrounding  territories.  Write 
today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY 
Dept.  F.  Columbus,  Indiana 


Borders  as  low  as  Ic  a  yard 


Send  for  our 
new  low  priced 
catalogue 


FREE 


CLYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 


916  REEVES  AVENUE 


CAMDEN,  N.J. 


The  Friend  of  _ 

Every  Mother 

•  Who 
Values  Her 
Children’s  Skin  Health 

Price  26c.  Sample  free.  Address: 
"Cuticura,"  Dept  19B,  Malden,  Mas*. 


DOLLAR/! DOLLAR/ 1  DOLLAR/! 


Many  Bleeping  in  old  trunks.  Cash  paid  for  old  U.  8. 

and  Confederate  stamps  used  before  1880,  preferably 
on  original  envelopes.  Especially  wanted  envelopes 
mailed  during  Civil  War  with  patriotic  designs  or 
slogans;  envelopes  and  folded  letters  from  California 
pioneer  days;  old  Revenue  Stamps,  postage  stamp 
collections.  Send  old  letters  with  stamps  attached 
registered  and  we  tell  you  their  value. 

V.  WEISKOPF,  505  5th  Avenue.  New  York 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  bv 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


lege  with  all  its  advantages  doesn’t  sup¬ 
ply  interesting  experience  for  Our  Page. 
But  it  has  been  tried,  this  writing  about 
a  farm  away  from  a  farm,  and  it  doesn’t 
work.  The  best  things  come  from  an  ex¬ 
perienced  pen,  and  there  is  no  getting 
around  that  fact. 

Jane  Goddard  writes  us  at  midnight — 
after  giving  a  performance  of  “The  Col¬ 
lege  Girl”  —  alternately  writing  and 
wiping  off  grease  paint,  which  gives  us 
a  picture  of  faithfulness  such  as  keeps 
our  heading  at  the  top  of  the  first  page. 
By  next  time  Easter  plays  will  have 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  it  will  be  other 
things  that  somehow  contrive  to  keep  you 
from  doing  your  bit,  though  when  you 
write  under  difficulties  we  hope  you  tell 
us  just  how  you  managed  to  find  time  to 
write  at  all.  That  is  experience,  again. 

Clark  Allender  was  the  only  contri¬ 
butor  with  an  answer  for  the  Nature 
Puzzle.  He  is  going  to  have  his  name 
put  in  “Letters  Wanted”  after  years  of 
regular  contribution.  “Spring  has  a  sort 
of  stimulating  power,”  says  Clark.  “But 
it  may  be  only  temporary  like  the  April 
fool  mania.”  We  ask  that  everyone  who 
“wants  letters”  is  very  careful  to  answer 
all  letters  received.  It  lias  come  to  our 
attention  that  some  correspondents  are 
not  conscientious  about  this  as  we  hoped. 

Right  now  it  does  not  look,  out  of 
doors,  as  if  May  could  be  so  near  .  It  is 
not  apple  blossom  weather.  In  May, 
however,  the  cows  will  go  to  pasture,  and 
the  earth  will  be  clothed  in  that  first  un¬ 
real  green  which  the  scientists  tell  us  is 
due  to  nitrogen  in  the  Spring  rain.  Ap¬ 
ple  trees  may  be  just  that,  in  any  other 
month,  but  in  May — well,  we  are  thank¬ 
ful  that  anything  so  lovely  as  an  apple 
tree  can  be  alive.  White  apple  blossoms 
show  off  well  against  black  ink.  Also 
what  do  you  know  about  birds’  nests, 
and  what  have  you  done  to  beautify  the 
grounds  at  home?  Send  contributions  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  of  the  month  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City,  if  in¬ 
tended  for  May.  Work  received  later 
will  be  welcome,  but  must  be  held  over. 


D  rawn  by  Louise  Rowlee  (15), 
Neiv  York 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  531) 
guess.  Cicero  caught  a  large  snapper  in 
our  lake.  Went  up  to  the  baseball  di¬ 
amond  and  played  after  school. 

March  28. — Just  my  luck  to  have  it 
rain  on  Saturday.  The  Legions  were 
scheduled  for  a  work-out,  hut  it  had  to 
be  called  off.  Cicero  had  700  baby  chicks 
arrive  in  the  morning,  and  was  very  ex¬ 
cited.  The  electrician  finished  his  work, 
hut  the  line  is  not  down  the  road  yet. 
On  a  tour  of  inspection  I  found  one  sol¬ 
dier  had  an  electric  heater  hidden  under 
his  bed  and  another  a  toaster.  Hauled 
some  wood  this  afternoon  and  am  going 
to  a  dance  tonight. 

Afterglow. — Well,  Iva,  I  tried  your 
recipe.  While  I  was  waiting  for  it  to 
harden  the  army  cook  mistook  it  for  gar¬ 
bage  and  emptied  it  out.  No  insult  to 
the  person  who  suggested  it  but  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  cook.  I  am  afraid  if  you  tried 
sending  some  by  -mail  it  couldn't  stand 
the  trip.  However,  if  you  care  to  try  it 
send  it  first  to  Iva  Unger,  and  she  will 
send  it  to  me — if  she  doesn’t  like  it  her¬ 
self.  Silence  may  be  golden,  Miss  Her- 
schey,  but  I  am  sure  if  you  mailed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  me  it  would  wind  up  in  the  “dead 
letter”  office. — “Caesar  the  Second.” 


March  22. — Everything  seems  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  new  life  today.  Even  the  cackling 
of  the  chickens  is  more  enthusiastic.  Our 
neighbors  have  been  boiling  maple  syrup. 
Boy  !  Was  there  a  lot  of  smoke?  The 
sweetness  in  the  sap  seems  to  be  more 
concentrated  this  year.  Because  of  the 
drought,  I  suppose. — “Lupus.” 


March  24. — Spring  is  here,  so  the  cal¬ 
endar  says,  but  Mr.  Weather  Man  must 
have  forgotten  it  as  he  is  sending  us  a 
lot  of  cold  wind  and  snow  today.  No 
chance  for  Spring  flowers  to  peep  their 
heads  out  of  the  ground  for  awhile  here 
yet.  I  cut  some  lilac  twigs  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  put  them  in  a  glass  of  water  to 
watch  the  leaves  come  out.  I  just  love 
to  watch  things  grow. 


March  28.  —  “New  Boots  for  March 
Days”  is  right,  Pearl.  I  slip  on  dad’s 
boots  to  do  outside  chores  and  sometimes 
my  foot  slips  out  of  one.  Then  I’m 
worse  off  than  not  having  any  boots  at 
all.  “Spring  Adventures,”  by  Sophie 
Kozey  is  also  a  splendid  drawing. 

April  1. — Guess  everybody  is  busy  play¬ 
ing  April  fool  jokes  on  others.  Yep,  I 
am  for  one.  Just  played  a  good  one  on 
dad.  Pinned  a  long  black  stocking  on  his 
hack.  We  all  had  one  good  laugh  watch¬ 
ing  him  go  up  the  road  with  the  horses, 
the  wind  waving  the  stocking  behind  him. 
It  looked  too  funny  for  words.  Funny  he 
hasn’t  noticed  it  yet!  Won’t  we  give  him 
the  “horse  laughs”  though  when  he  comes 
in. 

Next  Sunday's  Easter!  I  suppose  most 
of  you  are  trying  on  your  new  Easter 
clothes.  Not  me  though.  Don’t  need  any 
way  hack  hero.  No  one  to  “show  off”  to. 
— “Joy  Belle.” 


March  23. — Oh,  oh !  Imagine !  I  am 
going  to  tlie  dentist !  I  saw  my  first 
robin  this  morning  and  it  made  me'happy 
to  think  that  Spring  is  here.  But,  oh, 
the  thought  of  the  dentist ! 

Did  we  have  any  snow  today?  Oh,  no! 
There’s  about  nine  inches  on  the  ground 
now  and  it’s  still  snowing.  Listened  to 
Amos  and  Andy’s  case  over  the  radio 
and  they  did  make  some  “racket.”  Well, 
I  11  have  to  sign  off,  old  diary — “Sally.” 


March  30. — March  is  going  out  like  a 
very  calm  lion.  I’ve  cooked  my  fondant 
over  three  times  and  still  it  isn’t  right. 
It  acts  more  like  taffy,  so  we  all  pulled 
it.  We  had  powdered  sugar  scattered  all 
over,  and  everything  was  sticky.  Pedro 
caught  the  kids’  Easter  bunny  today. 
He  had  been  living  in  the  garden. 

April  1. — April  fooled  us  all  this  year. 
It  started  to  rain  and  now  it’s  snowing. 
Mother  and  I  descended  upon  Bill  and 
I  rancis  just  as  they  were  making  a 
snowdrift  out  of  our  flour.  Francis 
wanted  Bill  to  get  stuck  in  a  drift,  so 
he  made  it  snow  with  flour.  I  made  a 
nice  piece  of  candy  for  Joe — rolled  it  in 
salt — but  rather  than  let  on  he  was 
fooled  he  ate  the  whole  thing. — “Dizzy.” 


March  26. — Phooey !  Tomorrow  I  go  to 
the  torture  house,  I’m  to  be  tied  to  a 
strange  bed,  and  worst  of  all,  me  of  all 
people  to  stay  in  bed  for  a  couple  of 
days  !  I  made  a  bet  with  the  doctor  that 
I  could  count  up  to  50  before  I  was  un¬ 
der  the  effects  of  ether.  Ugh  !  I’ll  show 
them  that  I  am  not  scared. 

March  28. — Man  alive,  what  a  day  was 
yesterday !  The  doctor  didn’t  say  how 
to  count  so  I  did  it  by  tens.  First,  whiff 
—10— hump  !  nothing  but  stale  hot  air. 
Second,  smell— 20— h’m !  wliat’s  this? 
lim’d,  breath — 30 — jinnimy!  give  me  air. 
L  ourth  intake — 40 — Oh,  I’ve  changed  my 
mind,  I  don  t  want  to  do  it !  B  ait  un¬ 
til  tomorrow.  Fifth  smell— well,  for 
Pete’s  sake  where  did  those  rats  come 
trom  t  And  on  a  Ferris  wheel,  too ! 
Mocking  me  and  scratching  their  noses 
and  looking  at  me  so  triumphantly!  I 
tore  the  air  about  me  into  bits  and  threw 
it  at  them,  but  the  wheel  carried  them  out 
of  my  sight  and  reach,  and  1  lav  ex¬ 
hausted,  looking  at  the  place  where  they 
were  once.  The  Ferris  wheel  grew  larg¬ 
er  and  finer  and  melted. 

Just  then  a  ton  of  something  fell  on 
me.  It  was  cold,  wet,  clammy,  slippery, 
it  had  a  million  little  claws  that  dug  my 
hands  and  ferret  eyes  that  mocked  me. 
I  opend  my  eyes  and  found  the  nurses  at 
my  bed,  their  hands  holding  me  down, 
their  eyes  ridiculing  me,  and  crying. 
Oh,  isn  t  Pembroke  just  too  cute  for 
words?”  Hang  the  nurses! 

April  1.— Well,  at  last,  Locked  Doors, 
I  m  settled  down,  to  real  life  once  more. 
But  the  April  rains  are  tearing  the  new 
cloak  I  got  at  New  Year’s,  and  4he  March 
winds  have  done  their  share.  My  shoul¬ 
ders  are  bent  over,  and  your  pages  are 
yellowing  with  age.  Soon,  soon,  we  shall 
come  to  the  end  of  a  perfect  life  with 
Our  Page  and  then  they  will  be  sorry ! 
Ila,  you  all  who  guess  my  identity  wrong, 
you  shall  be  worried,  your  hair  shall 
stand  on  end,  your  knees  shall  quake, 
your  faces  will  pale  with  the  light  of  en¬ 
lightened  ignorance,  and  the  two  who 
have  guessed  right,  watch  out  for  your 
life  is  in  danger,  your  pens  will  trouble 
with  the  delight  of  open  criticism  and 
your  minds  will  run  rampant  with  you, 
but  I  shall  come  back  in  the  gray  month 
of  November  and  I  shall  tear  your  built- 
up  plans  to  the  ground  from  which  they 
were  built.  Adios  to  the  death,  Pem¬ 
broke  the  Terrible. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  Lo  correspondents  under  this  heading 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page  should  be  mailed  to 
this  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and 
stamp  envelope  as  usual,  addressing  with  name 
and  State.  Several  letters  may  be  sent  under 
the  same  comer  to  save  postage. 

Mary  Kingman,  Massachusetts;  Roda  Herschey 
(15).  Pennsylvania;  Margaret  Shoop  (17),  Penn¬ 
sylvania:  Marline  Williams  (11),  New  York; 
Clark  Allender  (17),  West  Virginia. 
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Drawn  by  Josephine  Sewits  (16) 
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‘‘I  wish  Jane  Goddard  to  know  that  I 
admire  her  work  very  much.  Here  in 
Massachusetts  one  of  the  rivers,  a  small 
one,  has  risen  quite  a  bit.  This  river 
runs  back  of  my  house  and  through  the 
meadow  on  to  the  towTn.  Every  day  it 
seems  to  get  higher.”  — -  Elsie  Church 
( 13 ) ,  Massachusetts, 

“Stamp  collecting  is  my  hobby.  I 
would  like  to  exchange  five  or  six  differ¬ 
ent  TJ.  S.  stamps  with  boys  and  girls 
from  any  other  countries.  I  am  15  years 
old,  and  have  read  O.  P.  a  long  time.” — 
Ruth  Passmore,  Pennsylvania. 

“I  suppose  I  am  indebted  to  Caesar 
the  Second  for  my  life.  In  the  February 
issue  he  certainly  sounded  fierce  enough, 
and  I'm  sure  he  would  have  the  advan¬ 
tage.  I  shot  at  the  milk  house  once  and 
totally  missed  it.  So  you  see,  Caesar, 
there  would  really  be  no  sport  in  killing 
me  quite  yet.  It  sure  is  good  to  be  home 
for  vacation.  I  have  only  10  days  but 
that  is  a  little  intermission.  I  didn’t 
get  on  the  dean’s  list  (honor  roll)  last 
semester  but  my  sister  did.” — Rommie. 

“As  yet  I  haven’t  had  time  to  write 
any  more  poems,  but  I  will  try  when  1 
get  the  chance.  I  especially  liked  Har¬ 
old  Deveney’s  ‘Easter  Bonnet,’  and  ’Kit¬ 
ten  by  the  Fire,’  by  Marion  Wiethorn.” 
— Teresa  Prinzing  (16),  New  York. 

“I  wonder  if  any  of  the  contributors 
are  organists.  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  the  pipe  organ  and  have  played  in  a 
church  in  the  city  for  almost  five  years. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  musicians  of 
all  types,  and  promise  to  answer  all  let¬ 
ters  I  receive.  I  have  received  two  let¬ 
ters  from  Prudencio  Bedrijo  in  the 
Philippines." — Grace  Clark,  Delaware. 

“I  have  seen  trailing  arbutus  only  once 
or  twice.  It  does  not  grow  where  I  live. 
But  there  are  lots  of  other  beautiful 
Spring  flowers  which  grow  in  the  woods 
nearby.  It  seems  good  to  hear  the  robins 
and  song  sparrows  again.  Our  Page  for 
March  was  as  interesting  as  ever.  The 
picture  of  ‘The  Thoroughbred’  was  beau¬ 
tiful.” — 

“I  liked  the  poem  ‘Three  Times  a  Day’ 
by  Teresa  Prinzing.  How  many  agree 
with  her  last  line?  Thinking  of  Spring 
makes  me  feel  like  writing.  My  daffodils, 
jonquils,  pansies  and  all  the  rest  have 
their  heads  pretty  high  out  of  the  ground. 
So  many  birds  have  arrived  from  the 
warm  countries.  Why,  even  dad's  honey¬ 
bees  are  out  looking  for  work.” — Sophie 
Kozey  (16),  Connecticut. 

“I  did  not  write  my  poem  directly  on 
a  pancake  griddle,  but  upon  the  products 
of  a  griddle.  It  expressed  my  feeling  to¬ 
ward  a  pancake.” — Jackson  Moody,  New 
York. 

"Hard  as  I  try,  it  is  a  job  to  keep  on 
the  job.  I  love  to  write  to  O.  P.  but  it 
seems  hard  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks 
and  do  it.  But  I'm  determined.” — Mary 
Gelletly  (13),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Julia  Davis  (15),  Connecticut 

Dear  Girls  and  Boys:  I  hope  you  all 
had  a  happy  Easter.  I  live  on  a  farm 
and  we  have  some  nice  pets.  My  sister, 
brother  and  I  like  to  play  with  the  lambs. 
I  help  mother  care  for  the  peeps.  She 
calls  me  the  little  chicken  girl.  Last 
Summer  I  raised  two  pet  chicks  by  hand. 
When  I  went  out  into  the  yard  and 
called  them  they  came  running,  to  me.  I 
called  them  Whitie  and  Blackie.  I  like 
Our  Page  in  The  It.  N.-Y. — Edna  May 
Buhrman  (8),  Maryland. 


Mrs.  Spider  and  her  Family 

Mrs.  Spider  had  just  escaped  being- 
killed  again.  She  had  been  building  a 
cobweb  on  the  ceiling  when  all  of  a.  sud¬ 
den  she  spied  Mrs.  Jones  armed  with  a 
broom  and  a  dustcloth.  She  was  coming 
to  knock  down  the  nice  new  web — and 
Mrs.  Spider,  too — if  she  could.  But  Mrs. 
Spider  had  run  with  her  12  children  as 
fast  as  she  could  to  the  nearest  hiding 
place. 

Now  Mrs.  Spider  lived  in  a  cobweb  on 
a  ceiling  that  was  in  Mrs.  Jones’  house. 
Mrs.  Jones  lived  on  a  large  farm  with 
her  husband  and  two  children.  On  this 
farm  a  large  parrot  was  kept.  The  par¬ 
rot  was  a  great  pet  of  the  family.  Mrs. 
Spider  often  talked  with  it.  Mr.  Spider 
had  been  killed.  Mrs.  Jones  did  not 
clean  her  house  often,  so  there  were  many 
spiders,  flies,  mice,  rats  and  bats. 

“My,”  explained  Mrs.  Spider  as  she 
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sank  down  after  a  long  run.  “We  spiders 
have  as  much  of  a  right  to  live  as  those 
humans.” 

“Yes,  mummy,”  said  Susie  Spider. 
“Why  don’t  we  move?” 

“Move!”  exclaimed  the  surprised  spi¬ 
der.  “We  can't  fly  you  know.  Why  we 
wouldn’t  be  able  to.” 

“Can't  we  buy  some  wings,  mummy?” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  the  good  spider. 

“I’m  hungry,”  said  another  wee  voice. 

“Come  then,  it’s  baby's  hungry  time.  I 
guess  he  wants  a  nice  fly.  That’s  his 
favorite*  dish.” 

“"Want  nice  big  green  horse  fly,”  said 
baby. 

“Well  I’ll  see  if  we  have  any  caught 
in  our  web.  But  if  there  isn't  any  you'll 
have  to  eat  something  else.” 

Mrs.  Spider  hurried  away  to  look  into 
her  web  for  a  nice  big  horse  fly.  When 
she  got  there  something  scared  her  for 
she  ran  back  to  the  little  spiders  in 
haste. 

“What’s  the  matter  mummy?”  asked 
Zip. 

“Oh-oh,”  cried  Mrs.  Spider.  It  took 
some  time  to  quiet  her  down,  but  at  last 
she  began  : 

“I  was  going  to  get  a  nice  big  fly  for 
Baby  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  noise.  I 
don't  know  what  it  was  but  it  sounded 
like  ‘Bo-o-o-o-o- !  I'm  after  you’ !” 

“Oh,”  cried  the  little  spiders  and 
nestled  close  to  their  mother. — By  Dor¬ 
othy  Brodine  (10),  New  York.  (To  Be 
Continued  Next  Month.) 


I  wish  to  tell  you  that  the  verse  and 
picture  I  sent  you  were  copied  from 
some  my  father  made  for  me.  He  makes 
quite  a  few  nice  ones  and  as  I  liked  this 
one  awful  well  I  sent  it  for  Our  Page. 
I  hope  you  will  put  it  in  the  paper. — 
Theresa  O’Brien,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Theresa  O'Brien,  'New  York 

Pussy  Willow  said,  “Meow, 

I  wish  someone  would  tell  me  how 
Other  kittens  get  around 
To  roll  and  play  upon  the  ground.” 
— Theresa  O’Brien  (8),  New  York. 


An  Ode  to  Spring 

Thine  the  dawn  breaking  sky  above — 
The  mist  breaking  up  at  dawn  that  I 
love ; 

The  damp,  wet  grass  turning  to  green 
Changeable,  beautiful,  scene — O  Spring! 

Thine  the  green  -leaves  budding  on  the 
naked  trees, 

The  waft  of  crisp  air  from  the  seas, 

The  twitter  of  birds  that  are  homing, 
Oscillating,  truculent,  gloaming  —  O 
Spring ! 


Thine  the  breath  of  apple  blossoms  rare, 
The  departure  of  Winter  so  sair, 

The  perfume  of  violets,  lilies  and  flowers. 
Entrancing,  ecstatic,  bowers — O  Spring  ! 

— G.  V.  Cullis  (19). 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Some  of  the  delicate  foods  imported  by 
the  great  department  stores,  sound  very 
luxurious.  A  whole  roast  grouse  im¬ 
ported  from  England  in  a  large  tin  costs 
83.29 ;  a  whole  roast  squab  in  tin  89 
cents,  and  even  an  English  steak  and  kid¬ 
ney  pudding,  a  10-ounce  can,  for  84  cents. 
There  are  French  hams  in  tins  of  various 
weights,  costing  $1.24  a  pound,  and  Ham¬ 
burg  or  Prague  hams,  canned,  at  94  cents 
for  a  13%  oz.  can.  Turtle  soup  from  Eng¬ 
land  is  $1.64  a  pint.  Caviare  is  still  a 
luxury,  costing  34  cents  for  a  one-ounce 
jar;  16  ounces  for  $4.59. 

Among  the  newest  of  the  new  hats  are 
Victorian  sailors  with  “pancake”  crowns, 
very  low  square  crowns  and  tilted  brims. 
Made  of  fine  lisere  straw,  they  are  often 
•trimmed  with  ribbons  and  flowers. 

Cotton  frocks  displayed  in  the  high-class 
shops  are  not  at  all  cheap.  We  noted 
some  charmingly  frilly  and  feminine 
models  in  Liberty  lawn  which  were 
priced  at  $16.75  and  $19.50  each.  Some 
had  deep  berthas  of  the  material,  others 
had  collars  of  embroidered  batiste.  These 
Liberty  lawns  from  England  are  flow¬ 
ered  and  sprigged  in  dainty  colors ;  they 
are  very  fine  in  texture,  suggesting  the 
old-style  flowered  muslins. 

Among  the  Spring  silk  stockings  we 
find  many  in  mesh  weaves  varying  from 
pin  point  to  honeycomb.  They  range  in 
price  from  $1.95  to  $2.95. 

Pigskin  is  now  especially  featured  in 
belts,  bags  and  gloves,  and  we  noted  an 


English  umbrella  that  had  both  handle 
and  ferule  tightly  covered  with  pigskin. 
The  price  of  this  umbrella  was  $12.50. 

We  noticed  a  charming  bedroom  dis¬ 
played  in  one  large  store,  the  furniture 
all  "of  natural  hand-rubbed  maple,  copy¬ 
ing  the  American  colonial  period.  The 
bed  was  a  low  four-poster,  and  there  was 
a  tall  chest-on-chest  that  had  drawers 
enough  to  store  away  an  extensive  array 
of  garments.  The  bed  was  covered  with 
a  yellow  and  white  spread  that  imitated 
in  pattern  the  old  hand-woven  bedspreads, 
though  the  experienced  would  note  at 
once  the  absence  of  a  seam  down  the 
middle.  We  have  never  seen  an  old 
hand-woven  bedspread  that  showed  yel¬ 
low  in  the  coloring,  though  we  have  a 
charming  one  in  which  soft  rose  color 
predominates,  combined  with  the  usual 
indigo  blue  and  white. 

Jacket  suits  of  cotton  corduroy  in 
junior  sizes,  11  to  17  years,  were  seen 
recently  for  $12.75.  The  colors  were 
blue,  gray,  brown  and  flame  color,  with 
accompanying  blouses  of  handkerchief 
linen  in  a  contrasting  color  or  white.  A 
cobalt  blue  blouse  was  shown  with  the 
gray  suit,  and  yellow  with  the  brown.  A 
suit  of  this  style  is  within  the  powers 
of  the  home  dressmaker,  and  will  be  both 
smart  and  useful  for  Summer  wear.  We 
noted  some  of  these  corduroy  suits  with 
little  double-breasted  jackets,  and  this 
style  is  also  seen  in  some  of  the  tweeds. 

Among  Spring  accessories  we  noted  tri¬ 
color  knitted  sets  consisting  of  a  small 
turban,  a  gilet  or  waistcoat,  and  a  scarf. 
All  were  very  loosely  knitted  after  the 
style  of  Shetland  sweaters,  and  all  came 
in  three  colors.  Two  colors  were  knitted 
into  the  body  of  the  article,  the  third 
color  appearing  in  the  edge,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  waistcoat  in  a  collar  and  tie. 
The  scarfs  were  either  long  or  square. 
Color  combinations  were  red,  white  and 
blue;  red,  white  and  black;  yellow,  red 
and  green,  and  brown,  yellow  and  white. 
The  turban  and  long  scarf  together  cost 
$7.94 ;  gilet  $9.34 ;  square  scarf  $4.64, 
and  the  long  scarf  alone  $1.84. 

Some  new  tweed  coats  seen  recently 
were  three-quarter  length  ;  they  were  cut 
with  large  sleeves  and  a  wrap-around  ef¬ 
fect,  coming  just  above  the  knees.  These 
are  the  light-weight  shadow  tweed  and 
are  intended  for  wear  with  printed  silk 
frocks.  They  are  the  dressmaker  type 
rather  than  strictly  tailored.  Those  we 
have  seen  cost  around  $50. 


LOW’S 

Newest  Catalog 

PRICES  REDUCED! 


Plumbing:, 

Heating, 

Gas 

Supplies 

Pahitn  and 
Varnishes 


Roofing 

Material 


Electrical 
Fixture* 

Garden 
Tools 

Brooders 
OUR  PRICES  WERE  NEVER  LOWER! 
Save  money — our  catalog  is  filled  with  value* 
In  modern  equipment,  listed  above,  for  city  or 
country  home.  100  Pages — it  is  the  most  complete. 
Direct-to-you  Plumbing  and  Heating  catalog  In 
the  country  and  “Yours  for  the  Asking.”  You 
can  buy  either  for  cash  or  on  our  convenient 
time  payment  plan. 


LOW 


SUPPLY  CO. 

145  No.  Wash.  St. 


Boston,  Dept.  R 


GET  41/2%  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  mail  safely, 
conveniently.  This  61  year  old 
Savings  Bank,  under  rigid 
New  York  State  supervision, 
assures  generous  interest  with 
absolute  safety.  New  booklet 
tells  how  compounding  makes 
money  grow.  Explains  simple 
banking  by  mail  plan.  Send 
coupon  for  FREE  copy  today. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new 
Banking  by  Mail  booklet.  34 

Name  .  . . 

Address . 

City  State 
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Among  bedding  geraniums,  8.  A.  Nutt, 
deep  crimson,  and  Beaute  Poitevine,  sal¬ 
mon  pink,  have  stood  at  the  head  in  these 
colors  for  more  than  25  years.  Geraniums 
will  not  endure  too  much  nitrogen. 


WOOL 


—  BLANKETS  - 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered.  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
112  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 
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Good  Luck 

is  here  today... 
and 

gone  tomorrow 

balance 

is  with  you  always ! 


Nowadays  millions  of  women  have  stopped 
saying  "I  had  good  luck  today.”  For  they’ve 
learned  a  baking  method  which  eliminates  both 
good  luck  and  bad.  /’Balance”  is  the  secret. 
"Balance”  in  recipes  means  every  ingredient  in 
just  the  right  quantity.  "Balance”  in  flour 
means  an  exclusive  Pillsbury  blend  of  finest 
wheats,  combined  to  produce  a  flour  containing 
just  the  right  amounts  of  protein,  moisture  and 
mineral,  just  the  right  color  and  absorption 
qualities,  to  work  perfectly  for  everything  you 
bake.  Pillsbury’s  Best  is  "balanced”  to  make  all 
your  baking  turn  out  perfectly,  as  regularly  as 
clock-work.  There  is  no  mother  flour  like  it — 
be  sure  you  get  it! 

Pillsbury^ 

Best  Hour 

''Balanced59  for  Perfect  Baking 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

Plenty  of  rabbits  continue  to  be  seen 
on  the  market  stands,  but  there  is  small 
demand,  now  that  minds  arc  turned  to¬ 
ward  Springlike  meats  and  fresh  things. 
Bargains  abound  in  these  rabbits — but 
then  they  have  all  Winter  and  marketers 
still  have  shown  no  particular  interest. — 
City  Paper. 

We  have  many  inquiries  about  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  rabbit  breeding.  Much  of 
this  interest  is  caused  by  concerns  which 
sell  rabbits  for  breeding  purposes  and 
promise  to  buy  back  tbe  progeny.  The 
proposed  breeders  want  to  know  what  the 
prospects  are  for  markets.  The  above 
market  note  will  interest  them. 

I  note  in  the  Publisher’s  Desk,  issue 
of  April  4,  a  subscriber  writes  for  advice 
concerning  right  of  way  which  he  has 
given  to  a  light  and  power  company.  Per¬ 
haps. our  experience  in- this  neighborhood 
might  help  him. 

We  sold  a  right  of  way  to  a  company 
here  to  cross  our  field  for  the  sum  of  $10 
per  pole,  they  erecting  three  poles  on 
our  land.  Their  advance  agent  advised 
us  that  that  was  the  customary  price, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  accept  it,  other¬ 
wise  the  land  would  be  condemned  and 
we  would  receive  nothing.  For  three 
years  I  have  manoeuvered  various  pieces 
of  farm  machinery  about  these  poles,  and 
I  feel  that  I  have  already  earned  the 
trifling  amount  received,  although  I  am 
cheered  somewhat  by  the  knowledge  that 
I  am  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  so  ma- 
noeuvering  for  the  rest  of  my  natural 
life  if  I  wish  to  continue  my  use  of  this 
land. 

I  am  also  cheered  considerably  by  the 
experience  of  a  neighbor  who  exercised 
more  wisdom,  or  foresight,  than  I  did ; 
lie  refused  to  sign  the  contract,  but  stood 
pat,  with  the  result  that  lie  received 
$100  per  pole  for  the  erection  of  some 
two  dozen  poles. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  farmer 
should  be  expected  to  hamper  his  future 
agricultural  operations  for  the  benefit  of 
these  companies.  s.  A.  T. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  the  ad¬ 
vance  agent’s  price  for  the  use  of  land. 
Private  property  may  be  condemned  for 
public  use,  but  not  without  paying  for 
it.  If  condemned  it  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
praisal. 

Last  July  29  I  was  induced  to  purchase 
25  units  of  Big  Indian  Royalty  Pool  with 
option  on  250  additional  shares.  Besides 
other  glowing  promises  the  salesman  as¬ 
sured  my  wife  and  me  that  within  four 
months  our  option  would  be  purchased  at 
a  nice  profit  for  us,  this  offer  of  an 
option  being  only  open  to  those  already 
possessing  Big  Indian  Royalty  stock.  We 
then  owned  10  shares.  So  far  we  have 
not  received  the  25  units  I  purchased 
outright  nor  have  1  been  able  to  receive 
a  reply  from  either  Mark  Pfaff  &  Co., 
who  receipted  for  the  $25,  or  from  the 
Royalty  Pool  Office  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
Can  you  collect  this  .$25  for  us  as  we 
are  sadly  in  need  of  the  money? 

New  Jersey.  H.  c.  G. 

The  agents  have  advised  us  that  the 
Big  Indian  Royalty  Pool  was  liquidated 
July  31  last,  and  that  all  matters  were 
forwarded  to  the  company  in  Oklahoma. 
Of  course  we  are  powerless  to  do  any¬ 
thing  more.  We  refer  to  it  mostly  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  often  tempted 
to  part  with  hard-earned  money  in  the 
vain  hope  of  making  profit  on  oil  pools. 

What  call  be  done  to  collect  on  a  de¬ 
mand  note  when  party  has  no  funds  and 
does  not  seem  to  make  any  effort  to  pay 
off  same?  h.  d.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  nothing  that  could  be  done  to 
collect  on  a  note  if  the  maker  of  it  re¬ 
fuses  to  pay  when  due  except  to  bring  a 
suit  in  the  court  and  take  a  judgment 
against  him.  If  he  has  any  property  you 
could  levy  on  it  and  sell  the  property  to 
satisfy  the  judgment.  Of  course,  if  he 
has  no  property  the  judgment  will  be 
worthless  until  he  has,  if  ever. 

On  March  9  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  ordered  the  American  Poultry 
School  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  its  presi¬ 
dent,  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  to  cease  and  de¬ 
sist  from  misrepresentations  of  its  corre¬ 
spondence  school  course  on  the  subject  of 
raising  poultry.  Statements  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  circulated  by  the  respondent 
were  held  to  be  false  and  misleading.  One 
of  these  was  an  offer  to  accept  $12.50 
for  a  course  which  had  never  been  sold 
for  less  than  $30  to  $34.  while  in  reality 
the  usual  price  was  $12.50. 


The  inclosed  advertisement  promises 
relief  from  diabetes.  Do  you  think  the 
formula  came  from  Germany,  and  is  the 
proprietor  reliable?  F.  E. 

Ohio. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  formula  came  from  Germany  or  not. 
It  does  not  matter.  For  all  we  know 
there  may  be  quacks  in  Germany.  What 
we  do  know  is  that  diabetes  is  a  serious 
ailment  and  that  no  person  suffering 
from  it  can  afford  to  take  the  risk  of 
neglecting  to  consult  a  local  doctor  and 
follow  his  treatment,  and  to  return  often 
enough  to  give  him  opportunity  to  study 
the  particular  case  and  to  prescribe  for 
it.  The  loss  of  the  money  paid  for  the 
quack  medicine  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
The  neglect  of  proper  treatment  is  the 
real  danger. 


Some  weeks  ago  I  answered  an  ad  of 
the  Quality  Novelty  Co.,  Providence,  R. 
I.,  in  the  Brattleboro  Reformer.  It  called 
for  women  to  decorate  cards  at  $5  per 
100,  rtnp  selling  or  experience  needed. 
They  wanted  $1  for  gilt  and  brush,  some 
cards  and  a  sample  card.  I  sent  the  $1 
and  received  some  gilt  powder,  a  brush 
and  three  cards  to  gild.  I  gilded  the 
cards  and  sent  them  in.  They  wrote 
back  that  they  were  not  O.K.,  none  ac¬ 
cepted,  as  the  lines  and  print  were  too 
coarse.  They  sent  three  more  cards.  I 
knew  I  had  done  the  cards  as  well  as 
was  possible  with  the  brush  they  sent 
me  so  I  used  a  fine  brush  of  my  own  and 
sent  in  the  three  cards.  Tonight  I  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  these  cards  back  saying 
again,  “none  accepted,”  and  three  new 
cards  to  do,  but  I  believe  the  company 
never  intended  to  pay  for  this  work.  Will 
you  look  up  this  company  and  report  re¬ 
sults?  M.  P. 

Vermont. 

This  is  one  of  the  work-at-home 
schemes  to  which  we  have  so  often  re¬ 
ferred.  The  purpose  of  the  work-at-home 
schemes  is  to  send  a  remittance  for  ma¬ 
terial  that  you  would  not  buy  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  promise  to  pay 
for  your  work  on  it.  In  our  experience 
of  more  than  40  years,  we  have  never 
known  of  a  single  case  where  they  paid 
for  home  work.  If  any  one  of  them  will 
show  that  they  pay  for  such  work  we 
will  advertise  the  fact  free,  and  get  them 
all  the  workers  they  can  supply. 


I  enjoy  your  paper  very  much  and  am 
lost  without  it.  I  always  read  the  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk  column  and  have  received  a 
lot  of  knowledge  from  reading  it.  I  hope 
the  good  work  that  you  are  doing  will 
long  continue.  I  have  never  wanted  to 
exchange  it  for  any  other  paper  of  double 
the  subscription  price.  F.  E.  T. 

New  Hampshire. 

This  work  will  continue  just  as  long 
as  the  publishers  and  their  subscribers 
co-operate  together  to  make  it  helpful  as 
they  have  done  for  the  past  fourscore 
years.  It  is  the  most  exacting,  most  re¬ 
sponsible  and  most  expensive  department 
of  the  whole  paper  to  conduct.  Without 
much  work,  conscious  effort  to  be  fair, 
and  unhesitating  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  management,  and  full  support  on  the 
part  of  readers,  it  could  not  exist.  From 
our  long  experience  we  believe  it  worth 
many  times  the  cost,  and  that  farmers 
fully  express  their  appreciation  of  it  in 
furnishing  the  motive  power  which  it  di¬ 
rects  for  their  benefit. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  notice  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  scheme  of  selling  signs  to 
country  people  in  Western  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  tourists.  An 
official  red  book  was  featured  and  the 
places  where  signs  were  displayed  were 
said  to  be  “inspected.”  An  investigation 
at  the  time  indicated  that  very  rarely 
any  inspection  had  been  made  of  the 
proposed  accommodations  for  tourists  and 
that  the  red  book  turned  out  to  be  a 
pocket  edition  of  a  local  pamphlet  and  not 
the  nation-wide  publication.  About  the 
time  of  our  reference  Elijah  Billings,  of 
Hornell,  the  promoter  of  the  sign  and 
red-book  idea,  made  a  contract  with  Mrs. 
Grace  Hulburt,  of  Arkport,  N.  Y.,  for 
three  signs,  an  advertisement  in  the  red 
book  and  some  printed  advertising  cards. 
Mrs.  Hulburt  paid  $10  on  the  contract, 
but  later  stopped  payment  on  the  check. 
Mr.  Billings  sued.  After  trial  on  May 
31,  1929,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  Mrs.  Hurlburt.  The  price 
charged  for  the  signs  ran  from  $25  to 
$35.  The  information  now  comes  that 
the  sign  and  red-book  scheme  is  being 
promoted  again.  The  record  suggests 
at  least  that  people  approached  for  a 
contract  should  take  time  to  look  up  the 
proposition  before  signing  the  contract. 


Ilon’t  deny  your¬ 


self  the  profits  tlmt 


eome  from  feeding 


Park  &  Pollard  feeds 


Reliable  for  a  quarter 
century . 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  IN.  Y. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Fvery  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds  :  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  ■  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Broiler  Ration — 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bct-R-Milk  20%  -  Herd-Helth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkadc  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  i’urkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bieon  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P&  P  Horse  Feed  •  P&  P  Rabbit  Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Metal  Roofing 


EADCLAD  KEYSTONE  COPPER  BEARING 
V,RandENCE  APEX- Galvan i z ed 

barbwire  ROOFING  — 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


Dept.  R 


Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed— lower  costs— more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
473  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos  ■ 
Cutters  ■ 


Stanchions  ■ 
Cribs  ■ 


Hog  Houses  ■  Brooder  Houses  ■ 


Repair  Silos  with 
Rebuild  Silos  with 


CRAINEL0X 


If  your  wood  stave  Silo  is  as  bad  as  the  one 
pictured  at  the  left  above  ...  or  if  it  merely 
leaks  a  little  ...  if  it  isn’t  keeping  silage  in 
good  condition. .  .THEN  APPLY  CRAINEL0X. 
You’ll  have  a  silo  that  will  have  the  silage  mak¬ 
ing  advantages  of  wood  with  greater  strength  and 
rigidity.  New  lower  prices  now  in  effect.  Get 
full  details,  today  while  there’s  time.  Or  tell  us 
if  you’re  interested  in  a  new  Silo  of 

TILE  CONCRETE  STAVE  WOOD  STAVE 
Name . Address . 

CRAINE,  inc. 

81  Adams  Street  Norwich,  N.  ¥, 


LtT  CRAINg 
TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  * 


Binoculars-Field  Glasses— Telescopes 

NEW  AND  USED- $1.00  UP 

8X  Binoculars  $11.00.  All  makes.  Large  assortment. 
Catalog  free. 

I>U  MAUKIER  CO.,  Dept.  584,  Elinlrn,  N.  T. 


Roll  Film  Developed  and  Six  Prints  20c  Negatives 

3c  ea.  Pilgrim  Photo  Service,  Dept.  E,  Kingston,  Mass. 


Oats  Straw- All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads.  JAMES  E.  DANTE,  Jr  ,  CoblesMll,  N.  V. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  groom  for  saddle  horses, 
ponies,  handy-man,  for  private  family  camp, 
Vermont;  could  use  couple;  wife  as  cook,  gen¬ 
eral  housemaid;  family  of  three;  state  price. 
Write  BOX  580,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 

WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  for  country; 

man  experienced  gardener,  care  of  lawn, 
flowers,  shrubs,  furnace;  woman  good  cook,  will¬ 
ing  to  help  with  housework  when  needed;  owner 
will  furnish  milk,  light,  fuel  and  furnished 
house;  only  reliable,  sober  and  ambitious  cou¬ 
ple  need  apply;  state  wages  and  references  in 
first  letter.  B.  II.  DECKER,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy,  farm  and  garden  helper,  good 
'  home,  small  wages.  H.  BRYANT,  Little 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  April  3  5,  to  work  in 
purebred  dairy  herd ;  must  know  how  to  use 
milking  machines;  only  single  men  of  good 
habits  need  apply.  Apply  to  FRED  GAUNTT, 
Herdsman,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


COOK  FOR  SUMMER  boarding  house  in  Sulli¬ 
van  Countv:  maximum  75  guests;  opens  May 
25.  L.  NEWHAUS,  121  12th  Ave.,  College 
Point,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Practical  orchardist,  especially  good 
at  apple  spraying;  give  experience,  age  and 
wages  expected  with  board.  ADVERTISER  798, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  WHITE  woman,  strong,  active, 
housework,  waiting,  private  estate;  year  posi¬ 
tion;  salary  $60  monthly;  full  particulars.  217 
SMITH  TOWN  BRANCH,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  over  18  in  small  road-stand; 

start  at  once;  references  exchanged.  BOX 
93,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework. 
MARY  E.  HALL,  Montague,  Mass. 


WANTED — A  young  man  from  18  to  20  to  help 
with  cows  and  poultry,  able  to  milk,  etc.; 
$45  per  month  with  room  and  board;  apply, 
living  reference,  say  where  you  have  worked, 
etc.,  and  any  other  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
807.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SEVENTH  DAY  Adventist  wants  experienced 
married  man  to  work  farm;  must  have  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  803,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — General  farmer.  ADVERTISER  810, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  or  young  man,  general 
farm  work,  bv  May  1;  moderate  wages  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  813,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  who  has  some  experience  mow¬ 
ing  golf  greens;  also  man  who  has  knowledge 
of  gasoline  engines  and  drive  a  car.  CLARK- 
HURST,  East  Hampton,  Conn.  _ 


MAID  NEAT,  experienced,  for  cooking  and 
general  housework,  in  Danish-American  su¬ 
perintendent’s  home  on  country  estate;  laundry 
for  children  only  (three);  references  essential; 
$40,  nice  room  and  hath.  MRS.  JOHN  aNO\, 
Lloyd’s  Neck,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  poultryman,  general  experience 
and  good  egg  producer:  state  wages,  refer¬ 
ences.  DORADALE  POULTRY  FARM,  North- 
vale,  N.  J. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN.  20  to  35,  cooking,  cleaning, 
small  wash,  on  farm,  Central  Jersey,  assist 
in  garden;  two  in  family;  wages  $40.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


HOUSEHOLD  HELP  wanted— Mother  and  grown 
daughter  or  two  sisters  to  do  excellent  .cook¬ 
ing.  laundry,  housework  and  help  with  two 
children,  ages  two  and  four;  must  understand 
coal  range;  only  strong,  willing,  hard  workers 
with  highest  references  need  apply;  $100  a 
month;  write  stating  ages,  nationality  and  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  82G,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FIRM-HAND  WANTED  to  work  with  horses, 
'$25.  After  7:30  P.  M.  413  E.  70th  St.,  Apt. 
22,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Couple,  man  experienced  flowers, 
lawn  work;  woman  general  housework;  pleas¬ 
ant  village:  moderate  wages;  particulars,  ref¬ 
erences  to  TUCKER,  East  Quogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


ATTENTION — Are  there  any  first-class  posi¬ 
tions  for  hard-working  German-American  cou¬ 
ple?  Have  sold  40  head  dairy;  raised  5,000 
chicks  last  season  without  help;  wish  position 
large  farm  or  estate;  willing  to  prove  ability; 
can  furnish  extra  help.  Address  RAY  Z.  FARM¬ 
ER,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  gentleman’s  estate  as 
general  handy-man;  can  care  for  garden, 
lawn,  driveways,  saddle  horses,  etc.;  can  drive 
car;  American;  thirty-eight  years  of  age;  single, 
free  from  the  use  of  tobacco  or  intoxicating 
liquors;  can  furnish  good  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position;  grad¬ 
uate  poultry  course  at  New  York  Agricultural 
Institute;  all  offers  considered.  ADVERTISER 
749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener,  farm¬ 
er,  wants  position;  broad  experience  all 
branches;  married,  references  as  to  ability  and 
character.  ADVERTISER  773,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  BOY,  17,  experienced  at  dairy  and 
farm  work,  desires  employment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  VERMONT  farm-hand  desires  steady 
position  on  gentleman’s  place,  Long  Island  or 
Connecticut  preferred;  thoroughly  understands 
tlie  care  of  horses,  cattle,  poultry  and  gardens; 
wages  $110,  no  board;  references  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  Swiss,  with  one  child, 
wishes  position  as  milker,  barn  or  dairyman, 
on  good  farm;  good  steady  worker;  please  state 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  71)3,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Employment  of  any  kind  by  Ameri¬ 
can;  experienced,  moderate  wages;  prefer 
small  house  and  board  self.  ADVERTISER  795, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE  young  man,  capable 
taking  full  charge;  agricultural  education  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  794,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  FARM-RAISED,  Swedish,  28, 
single,  wishes  position  as  caretaker  of  small 
country  place:  references;  state  wages  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  782,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  AMERICAN,  for  poultry  farm, 
care  of  lawns  or  assistant:  married,  one  child 
4  years;  drive  car,  handy,  all  around.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  the  experi¬ 
ence,  energy  and  executive  ability  to  handle 
any  agricultural  enterprise  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  40  years  of  age,  married,  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical,  dependable,  up  to  date  and  a  hustler; 
will  co-operate  to  make  a  success  of  any  venture 
connected  with.  ADVERTISER  792,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  WORK,  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  A-l  references,  seven  years  in  this  place; 
can  furnish  extra  milkers;  married.  HARRY 
B.  WILLIAMS,  Augusta,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  28,  experienced  chick¬ 
ens,  game  and  waterfowl,  wishes  position; 
references;  state  salary  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  785,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  OR  ASSISTANT,  eattle,  horse, 
sheep,  swine  experience;  dependable,  compe¬ 
tent,  American,  twenty-four  (24),  single;  show 
herd  experience,  veterinary;  references  ex¬ 
changed;  available  May  1.  ADVERTISER  788, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farms;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old;  wages  for  boys  with 
one  or  more  years  experience,  $20  to  $35-  a 
month;  inexperienced  boys  will  work  for  their 
board,  lodging  and  carfare.  Address  MR.  R.  P. 
ARMSTRONG,  Agricultural  Department,  New¬ 
town  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

POSITIONS  ON  ESTATE  or  institution*  by  mid¬ 
dle-aged  brother  and  sister;  man,  gardener, 
poultryman  and  handyman;  woman,  experienced 
in  laundry,  table,  or  chamber  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superintendent  or  work¬ 
ing  gardener  on  private  estate;  life-long  ex¬ 
perience  with  livestock,  flowers  outside  as  well 
as  under  glass;  married,  one  child  14  years  of 
age;  can  furnish  best  of  reference  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  ability;  at  present  employed;  avail¬ 
able  May  10;  please  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  C.  P.  DAVIS,  384  North 
Ave.,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


GARDENER  AND  CARETAKER,  single,  52, 
wishes  a  permanent  position;  good  vegetable 
gardener,  grow  flowers,  take  care  of  lawns, 
shrubs,  roses,  care  of  small  fruits,  fruit  trees; 
five  years  work  with  poultry;  handv  with  tools; 
can  cook.  Address  JOHN  J.  FLAHERTY,  No. 
113  South  Avenue,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


•SINGLE  AMERICAN,  age  24,  wishes  position 
on  farm,  estate  or  Summer  resort;  no  tobac¬ 
co  or  liquor;  milk,  drive  car;  honest  and  re¬ 
liable.  BOX  6,  Somers,  Conn. 


MARRIED  MAN,  German,  wishes  position  on 
estate;  experienced  in  indoor  and  outdoor 
work;  handy  witli  all  tools;  can  drive  car;  ref¬ 
erence.  MICHAEL  HOMIS,  210  Wilson  Blvd., 
Islip  Manor,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  single,  age  20,  State 
college  graduate,  capable  of  managing  herd 
and  milk  plant,  experienced  in  both;  former 
A.  It.  tester  and  milker;  available  immediately; 
state  details  of  interview  and  wages  first  let¬ 
ter.  €.  RADOMSKI,  Box  00,  Montville,  N.  J. 


TWO  YOUNG  men,  Danish,  want  work  on  farm; 

experienced  in  driving  tractors  or  trucks.  M. 
ANDERSON,  212  17th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  OPERATOR,  all-round  mechanic, 
plumber,  steamfitter,  understand  oil  burner 
installation;  unqualified  references;  last  place 
3  years;  Westchester  County  preferred:  state 
wages  and  full  particulars.  ROBERT  BLUM, 
1312  Chisholm  St.,  New  York. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  desires  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  have  been  in  charge  vegetables,  flowers, 
lawn,  shrubs,  orchard,  greenhouse;  13  years’ 
references.  G.  B.,  28  Plain  St.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  American,  experi¬ 
enced.  capable  of  taking  full  charge  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  understand  waterfowl.  EDWARD 
E.  DECKER,  Arden,  N.  Y. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  position  as  poul¬ 
try,  handyman  or  caretaker;  handy  with  tools; 
sober,  clean  and  reliable;  reference;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  801,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED,  chicken  farm,  single 
man,  50,  no  experience;  wages  $30,  room  and 
board;  best  references.  IIABERSTROH,  100 
Bleecker  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  JOB,  active,  middle-aged  man,  poul¬ 
try  and  dairy,  garden;  private  place  pre¬ 
ferred:  reference;  space  for  car.  GEO.  MARSH, 
Manbasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  married,  age  34, 
American,  has  14  years’  experience  in  for¬ 
estry,  planting  of  evergreens,  farming,  dairy, 
poultry,  vegetables  and  flower  gardens:  can  fur¬ 
nish  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  804, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK.  WORKING  housekeeper,  Protestant, 
wishes  steady  position,  city  or  country;  ref¬ 
erences;  state  salary  and  all  particulars  in  first 
letter.  Address  ADVERTISER  805,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  German,  carpenter,  handyman, 
wishes  position  on  farm  or  Summer  resort. 
WERNER  MILLER,  88-07  51st  Ave.,  Elmhurst, 
L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  wanted  by  young 
married  man  as  gardener,  chauffeur  or  all- 
around  man  on  private  estate  or  farm;  wife 
part-time  work  if  desired;  experienced,  best 
references;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  800,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  with  boy  12  years  old 
desires  position  as  housekeeper  in  country. 
ADVERTISER  811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  housekeeper  by  middle- 
aged  refined  Christian  woman.  MRS.  ROSE, 
It.  1,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  Protestant,  German,  no  chil¬ 
dren.  wishes  position  estate,  camp,  lodge; 
thoroughly  experienced  gardening,  cows,  poul¬ 
try,  practical  repairman,  responsible  preserver 
of  property,  license;  wife  caring  for  owner 
week-ends;  go  anywhere.  E.  B.,  Gen.  Del., 
Moscow,  I’a. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  CARETAKER,  gardener, 
qualified  farm  manager,  broad  experience, 
married.  ADVERTISER  814,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  desires  position  as 
housekeeper,  good  cook:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER  WANTS  position  among  Hol¬ 
stein.  Guernsey  or  Jersey  cows,  where  milking 
three  times  a  day  is  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  YEARS’  experience,  wants 
position  as  working  manager;  references.  P. 
O.  BOX  343,  Bethlehem,  I’a. 


YOUNG  GERMAN  forester,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  forestry,  tree-planting,  road-making, 
game,  game-keeping.  LAENGST,  1270  Common¬ 
wealth  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WISHES  light  work,  small  pay;  knows 
poultry,  lawns,  etc.,  generally  useful.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  taking  care  lawns,  gar 
den  or  poultry-fruit  farm,  poultry  experience 
drive  car;  state  wages.  GEORGE  MARTIN 
care  St.  Kearny  Post  Office,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  GRADUATE  poultry  course 
life-time  study,  business  course,  some  experi 
enee  ail  branches;  industrious,  faithful,  honest 
reliable,  reference;  available  foreman  or  man 
ager.  DeWITX  MOSEY,  75  Manhattan  Avenue 
New  York  City. 


GARDENER,  MARRIED,  no  children,  born 
American,  age  34,  brought  up  on  large  farm; 
able  to  show  best  results  in  vegetables  and 
flowers;  desires  position  where  knowledge  and 
ability  is  appreciated.  C.  It.  POWERS,  601 
West  110th  St.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  dry-hand  milker, 
single,  middle-aged;  reference;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  EXPERIENCED  with  cows,  good  butter- 
maker  would  assist  with  other  work,  wants 
position;  references.  ADVERTISER  819,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKERS,  HOLLANDERS,  married,  young, 
3  children,  also  another  man,  both  willing  and 
hard  workers;  no  bad  habits;  desire  steady  jobs 
anywhere;  experience  gardening,  lawns,  cure  of 
fruit  and  shade  trees,  raising  chickens,  milking, 
driving;  wife  fine  plain  cook,  keep  boarders; 
own  furniture;  fine  references.  ADVERTISER 
822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  FARMER,  gardener,  capa¬ 
ble,  energetic,  used  to  handling  private  place 
with  strictest  economy;  available  May  1;  well 
recommended;  wants  to  locate  where  high  type 
of  man  is  appreciated;  moderate  remuneration. 
BOX  48,  Allenliurst,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  AXD  SUMMER  hotel  with  cottage,  ac¬ 
commodate  60  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular 
resort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and 
vegetables;  100  miles  from  Xew  York:  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment,  or 
will  rent  the  hotel  furnished  to  responsible 
party  for  1931  season;  if  interested,  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  retail  route  in  town, 
15c  per  quart;  level  land,  no  stones;  situated 
on  concrete  road;  near  church,  railroad,  free 
high  school  bus;  electricity;  ill  health  compels 
me  to  sell;  for  particulars,  write  BESSWAY 
FARMS,  Berlin,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding  house,  24  rooms,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished,  in  Catskill  Mountains;  46 
acres  of  land;  further  information.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


80-ACRE  FARM  for  sale.  8-room  house,  in  good 
condition,  in  Middleburg.  N.  Y.  WITZEL, 
346  56th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dutchess  County,  21  acres;  house, 
10  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  electricity, 
new  barn,  garage,  stables,  new  chicken  houses; 
brook;  cash  $1,500.  ADVERTISER  769,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 48-acre  Greene  County  fruit  farm; 

375  20-year  apple  trees,  350  pear  trees;  ce¬ 
ment  highway,  1  mile  to  $300. 000  central  school 
now  to  be  built,  3  churches;  8-room  bouse,  wa¬ 
ter,  electricity;  all  equipment,  Farmall  tractor, 
plows,  sprayer,  etc. ;  buildings  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  smooth,  level  fields;  15  acres  available  for 
new  planting;  splendid  opportunity  for  a  wide¬ 
awake  fruit  grower;  no  agents.  BOX  78,  R. 
D.  2,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 17-acre  farm,  furnished  or  un¬ 
furnished:  immediate  possession.  MRS.  LYNN 
OCIIAMPAUGH,  Box  162,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — New  Jersey  small  farm,  small  house, 
prompt  possession,  on  or  close  to  State  high¬ 
way;  write  fullest  details  and  lowest  cash  price. 
ADVERTISER  7S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


229-ACRE,  40-COW  farm,  Madison  County.  N. 

Y. ;  near  State  road  and  excellent  village; 
easy  drive  to  Syracuse;  80  acres  well  drained, 
smooth  machine  worked  Alfalfa  land;  120  acres 
spring  watered  pasture.  29  acres  fuel  wood; 
spacious  attractive  house,  piped  water;  tenant 
house,  S  rooms;  nearly  new  hip  roof  barn  30x 
106,  concrete  stable,  piped  water,  other  build¬ 
ings.  also  barn  20x100;  all  buildings  recently 
repaired,  good  condition;  excellent  markets  for 
all  crops:  this  large  capacity  farm  $8,500.  lib¬ 
eral  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


200-ACRE  FARM,  good  land  and  buildings,  fine 
sugar  orchard;  near  school;  price  S3. 000.  half 
cash;  stock  and  tools  included.  ADVERTISER 
796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROAD  HOUSE,  large  room  for  dances  or 
lunches;  5  acres,  200-foot  front,  main  con¬ 
crete  road;  main  building  98x30  feet;  electric¬ 
ity,  telephone,  conveniences  for  tourists,  air 
and  water  in  front;  stock  of  candy  and  cigars, 
etc.;  ready  for  business;  $12,000  cash,  balance 
on  two  mortgages;  good  reasons  for  selling. 
STEPHEN  WHITE,  St.  James,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Gas  station  cash.  rent,  share,  with 
or  without  living  quarters.  ADVERTISER 
809,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  460-acre  good  productive  farm 
near  Dela.  Bay;  grain,  stoek  farm,  350  tillable, 
50  in  timber.  60-acre  fur  marsh:  11-room  house, 
plenty  outbuildings,  3  spring  wells,  fishing,  crab- 
ing:  near  Dover,  Dela.;  possession;  bargain, 
$8,000.  BOX  3,  R.  U.  3,  Marslitown  Road, 
Dover,  Dela. 


POULTRY'  FARM  and  hatchery,  42  acres,  50 
miles  from  New  York;  9-rooni  house,  other 
buildings;  machinery,  electricity,  horses,  cows, 
600  chickens,  2  brooks,  fruit,  etc. ;  reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 53-acre  farm,  8-room  house,  tele¬ 
phone  and  water  in  house;  3  cows,  2  heifers, 

1  horse,  farm  tools;  barn,  workshop,  henhouse, 

2  wells  and  stream;  3  miles  from  Willimantlc. 
Apply  CHARLES  McDERMOTT,  Columbia, 
Conn. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  dairy  farm,  about  150 
acres.  ADVERTISER  808,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


105-ACRE  FARM,  improved  house  and  barns, 
fine  location;  on  shares  or  rent.  MRS.  ANNA 
VARGA,  R.  D.  1,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Pleasant  bouse,  six  rooms,  bath, 
electricity,  heater,  25  miles  from  New  York 
C.  E.  WALDRON,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  duck  farm  for  sale,  10)4  acres, 
in  full  swing,  shipments  weekly.  HERMAN 
ROBBER,  Barnes  Road,  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y\ 


WANTED — Several  acres  of  good  iand  or  small 
or  neglected  farm  in  Barryville,  Sullivan 
County  or  vicinity;  full  particulars.  Answer  AD¬ 
VERTISER  812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  small  farm,  small  down 
payment,  balance  easy  terms.  LEO  ART- 
HOLD,  455  E.  108th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  house,  good  order. 

large  garden,  chicken  house,  close  to  village; 
near  New  Y’ork  City.  TH.  EICIIBERG,  6  Kister 
Court,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 


5- ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  Barnegat,  N.  J., 
brooder  and  chicken  house,  garage,  house,  cel¬ 
lar,  electricity,  near  town,  school,  railroad: 
bargain.  FUJI  LB  RUG  GE,  Owner,  320  East 
92d  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm  with  good  buildings.  ADVERTISER 
823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINGER  LAKES  village  farm,  50  acres,  nice  or¬ 
chard,  2  cows,  horse,  tools,  city  water,  elec¬ 
tricity;  five  minutes’  walk  to  high  school  and 
churches;  one-third  off  for  quick  sale.  OWNER, 
Lock  Box  16,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


110-ACRE  ALFALFA  dairy  farm,  25  head  stock, 
team,  tractor:  equipped,  machinery;  crops; 
good  painted  buildings;  $3,000,  balance  milk 
contract,  no  interest;  New  York  State.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  817,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FARM,  106  ACRES,  on  trunk  boulevard,  chance 
cater  heavy  tourist;  house,  8  rooms,  furnace, 
electric.  telephone;  particulars,  write  B. 
SMART,  Warner,  N.  H. 


NEW  JERSEY  village  poultry  farm;  large  house 
with  all  modern  improvements;  excellent  lo¬ 
cation  for  country  home;  10  minutes’  to  rail¬ 
road,  50  miles  New  York;  price  $17,000,  half 
cash.  ADVERTISER  820,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NOTE  THIS  grand  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
fine  home  of  33  acres  just  outside  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  a  most  enterprising  village;  meadow 
land  of  20  acres  under  high  state  of  cultivation; 
4  acres  already  plowed  and  crops  being  put  in; 
10-room  house,  large  barn.  A  TANGHE,  Mc- 
Graw,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— $1,000  cash  takes  13  1-3-aere  farm; 

1,000  fruit  trees  just  coming  into  bearing, 
Starking  and  Golden  Delicious  apples;  poultry, 
truck,  boarding.  ADVERTISER  821,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellan  eous 


HONEY' — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta. 
N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE  —  Strictly  pure  maple  syrup,  best 
grade,  any  quantity.  GRANTSYILLE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  C.  J.  Yoder,  Prop.,  Grantsville,  Md. 


NATURE’S  BEST  sweet  honey,  60  lbs.  extra 
clover.  $5.40;  buckwheat,  $4.80;  amber  clover, 
$4.80;  30  lbs.  clover,  $3;  not  prepaid;  10-lb. 
pails  clover  comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  money-back 
guarantee.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon,  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  Pa. 


HONEY- — Amber  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.80,  not  pre¬ 
paid;  clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.75.  delivered  third  zone.  EDWARD  RED- 
DOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover-basswood,  rich  and  delicious, 
5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10-lb.  pail,  $1.75,  postpaid  to 
fourth  zone;  price  of  120-lb.  case  on  request. 
GELSER  BROS.,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  1931  crop,  In  gallon  cans, 
$2.50  per  gallon  postpaid  in  second  zone;  $2.60 
in  third  zone;  in  5-gallon  lots,  $2.25  per  gal. 
f.o.b.  railroad.  F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 


BOARD  ON  FARM  by  young  man,  vicinity  New 
York  preferred;  please  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


15-20  ACRES,  mostly  cleared,  new  barn,  hen¬ 
houses.  and  G-room  house,  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  500  apple  and  peach  trees,  400  grape¬ 
vines,  350  hens,  500  chickens;  two  miles  from 
Barnegat  Bay  and  Toms  River  village.  New 
Jersey;  $12,500.  one-fourth  cash.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  30  ACRES,  750  feet  on  State  road,  Shef¬ 
field,  Mass.;  colonial  house,  all  improvements; 
$12,000.  M.  E.  MINOR,  Terry ville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm,  about  50  acres  with  stock; 

give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  799, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDEN  TRACTOR  for  sale — For  garden  and 
field  work;  equipped  with  cultivators;  also 
cutting  bar  for  mowing  high  grass  and  weeds. 
W.  It.  SIMPSON,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


HONEY  SALE— 10  lbs.  clover,  $1.50;  60  lbs.. 

$6;  10  lbs.  buckwheat,  $1.30;  60  lbs.,  $5.40, 
prepaid  three  zones.  0.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois, 
N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  529. 
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C)ME  on,  folks,  let’s  go  see  America’s  Wonderlands.  Let’s 
forget  work  and  worry  for  two  weeks  of  fun,  travel  and 
sightseeing  in  the  most  scenic  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Let’s  visit  glorious  Glacier  National  Park,  interesting  British 
Columbia,  wonderful  Lake  Louise  and  Banff,.  You  can  take 
such  a  trip  this  summer  at  less  expense  than  you  ever  imagined. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  invites  you  to  go  along  on  the  2nd  An¬ 
nual  Coast  to  Coast  Tour — the  greatest  travel  vacation  ever 
offered  at  such  a  low  cost! 

SECOND  ANNUAL 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER  COAST  TO  COAST  TOUR 


COAST 

TO 

COAST 


TOUR 


This  year’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  is  bigger 
and  better  than  ever.  It  takes  you  through  the 
scenic  Northwest,  up  into  British  Columbia 
and  Canada.  And,  oh  man! — what  marvelous 
sights  you  will  see.  Great  mountains  covered 
with  eternal  snow — lovely  mountain  lakes — 
roaring  rivers  rushing  through  deep-cut  can¬ 
yons  —  foaming-white  waterfalls  descending 
from  a  hundred  feet  above — Indian  tribes  on 
their  reservations. 


You’ll  visit  the  great  cities  all  along  the 
route;  take  auto  side  trips  to  dozens  of  inter¬ 
esting  places  at  almost  every  stop ;  travel  on  a 


special  luxurious  all-Pullman  train  with  every 
comfort  and  convenience  you  could  desire. 

The  2nd  Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 
offers  you  the  ideal  way  to  travel  and  see 
America’s  most  wonderful  beauty  spots.  It 
gives  you  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to 
travel  without  one  single  bother  as  to  details. 
It  is  an  absolutely  worryless  tour.  Travel  ex¬ 
perts  take  care  of  every  detail  for  you..  From 
the  start  to  the  very  finish  you  do  not  have  a 
thing  to  interfere  with  having  a  good  time.  No 
baggage  to  check.  No  ticket  worries.  No 
hotels  to  hunt. 


Auto  Touring  in 
Glacier  Park 


Beautiful  St.  Mary’s  Lake 
Glacier  National  Park 


Steamship  Operating  Between 
Vancouver ,  B.  C.  and  Seattle 


ONE  LOW  COST  PAYS  ALL ! 

The  2nd  Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  is  offered  you  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  some  of  America’s  greatest  rail¬ 
roads.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  special  low  rates  which  pay  for 
everything.  All  meals,  train  tickets,  auto  side  trips,  steamship  trip,  etc.,  are 
included  in  the  one  lump  sum.  No  tips  to  pay;  no  extra  expenses 
except  for  laundry  or  souvenirs  you  may  purchase  along  the  way. 

You  can  almost  leave  your  pocketbook  at  home.. 

Tour  starts  August  15th,  back  home  August  30th.  Come  on — 
let’s  CTo !  Mail  the  coupon  for  complete  information  now. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW 


Get  your  copy  of  the  free  book 
which  describes  the  day  by  day 
travel  of  the  entire  tour.  It  con¬ 
tains  actual  photographs  of  many 
places  visited;  shows  a  complete 
map  of  the  route;  gives  you  the 
low  cost  rates  and  all  other  in¬ 
formation  you  want  to  know  about 
the  tour.  Mail  the  coupon  for  a 
free  copy  today! 


TOUR  DIRECTOR, 

Rural  New-  Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  booklet  about  the 
2nd  Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  1  our. 
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The  Apple  Tree  is  a  Real  Ornamental 


F  THE  apple  were  not  so  valuable 
in  an  economic  way  it  would  be  a 
very  popular  tree  for  ornamental 
purposes.  The  tree  itself  is  beauti¬ 
ful  in  youth  and  picturesque  in  age. 
In  fact  an  old  apple  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  objects  to  be 
found  in  any  picturesque  hill  pasture.  Nor  is  this 
artistic  quality  confined  to  hill  pastures  and  back 
fences ;  it  is  visible  along  every  New  England  vil¬ 
lage  street,  for  here  and  there  one  will  always  find 
old  apple  trees  on  lawns  or  in  backyards  where  they 
are  easily  the  most  domestic  and  delightful  “orna¬ 
mental”  trees  to  be  seen. 

The  apple  tree  is  also  distinctly  attractive  when 
laden  with  fruit.  Not  merely  attractive  to  wander¬ 
ing  boys,  but  to  every  esthetic  eye  sensitive  to  the 
charm  of  color.  Indeed,  a  good  old  apple  tree  drop¬ 
ping  Baldwins,  Hubbardstons  or  Mclntoshes  on  the 
lawn  is  a  delight  to  every  member  of  the  family, 
and  were  this  delight  not  mitigated  by  familiarity 
or  obscured  by  the  practical  results  in  apple  pie, 
everyone  would  insist  that  the  apple  tree  was  the 
most  famous  beauty  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
whole  world. 

So  much  having  been  said,  what  now  can  be  added 
in  praise  of  the  apple  tree  in  blossom?  There  are 
thousands  of  high-priced,  long-named,  so-called  or¬ 
namental  shrubs  in  the  nurseryman’s  catalog  which 
are  far  inferior  in  quantity  or  beauty  of  flowers. 
The  apple  tree  in  blossom  is  fragrant,  delightful, 
magnificent  beyond  description. 

The  fact  that  the  apple  is  so  thoroughly  domestic 
in  its  character  and  poetic  suggestion,  and  that  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  New  England  country¬ 
side,  remains  a  great  argument  in  its  favor.  It  is, 
in  fact,  dearly  loved  and  should  receive  more  free 
general  admiration.  In  a  practical  way  it  should' 
he  more  frequently  planted  as  a  lawn  tree,  both 
about  farmyards  and  in  village  lots.  It  is  simple  in 
its  character  and  not  exacting  in  its  requirements. 
Everybody  knows  its  needs  in  the  way  of  culture. 
It  will  succeed  anywhere  if  there  is  reasonably  good, 
well-drained  soil,  and  if  there  is  not  too  much  city 
dust  and  smoke. 

Those  who  are  going  in  for  apples  as  lawn  trees, 
and  who  are  willing  to  disregard  entirely  the  eco¬ 
nomic  factor,  may  remember  that  there  are  many 
varieties  of  fine  ornamental  apples,  especially  flower¬ 
ing  crab  varieties,  which  from  a  purely  decorative 
point  of  view  surpass  the  unsurpassable  orchard  tree 
and  the  native  apples  of  the  upland  pasture.  Some 
of  these  varieties  have  pink  or  scarlet 
flowers  in  great  abundance,  some  of 
them  have  double  flowers  like  roses. 

They  are  worthy  of  careful  considera¬ 
tion  by  everyone  who  loves  the  old  ap¬ 
ple  tree,  who  loves  New  England,  and 
who  loves  his  own  home  yard. 


By  F.  A.  Waugh 

they  will  grow  and  flourish  to  carry  on  the  process 
of  renewing  -the  face  of  the  earth. 

Man  has  much  to  learn  from  nature.  He  may 
well  conclude  that  since  these  natural  processes 
went  on  for  unnumbered  years  before  he  came  to 
live  on  the  earth,  and  stored  up  for  his  use  immense 
quantities  of  coal  and  oil  and  gas  and  metals,  that 
she  does  not  need  any  assistance  from  him.  Rather 
he  needs  to  learn  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  what 


Our  calling  is  a  noble  one,  graced  by  an  ancient 
lineage  no  royal  house  can  boast  of,  and  reading 
back  to  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Noah  and  Abel. 
Never  be  ashamed  of  it.  The  hayseed  in  a  farmer's 
hair  is  a  more  distinctive  mark  of  character  than 
an  empty  title  or  a  coat  of  arms.  The  hands  worn 
and  calloused  and  knotted  by  toil  are  more  lovely 
than  the  jeweled  fingers  of  the  proudest  race  or 
blood.  Let  us  be  content  with  our  heritage,  and 
toil  on,  on  and  up,  ashamed  to  look  no  man  in  the 
face. 

As  I  am  writing  it  still  rains — an  old-fashioned 
rainy  day.  The  boy  has  gone  with  a  friend  to  Al¬ 
bany,  so  it  falls  to  my  part  to  handle  the  chores.  I 
am  thankful  that  I  am  still  able  to  do  them.  It  is 
good,  honest,  honorable  work,  and  I’ve  never  been 
out  of  a  job.  Don’t  you  envy  me?  buktqn  coox. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wild  Apple  Tree  in  Back  Field,  Franklin  County,  Mass. 

she  has  provided  without  wasting  it,  for  it  is  true 
that  nothing  on  this  earth  is  absolutely  inexhausti¬ 
ble.  We  should  remember  that  man’s  coining  on  the 
earth  has  interrupted  the  course  of  nature  and  pro¬ 
duced  unnatural  conditions.  He  has  taken  the  cov¬ 
ering  from  the  soil,  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use, 
and  often  put  nothing  in  its  place.  Hence  the  soil 
suffers,  and  eventually  man  suffers.  The  nearer  we 
can  keep  to  nature’s  processes,  and  the  more  closely 
we  can  co-operate  with  her,  the  better  it  will  be. 

When  we  consider  that  all  the  raw  material  for 
our  food,  raiment,  and  shelter  is  produced  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  we  get  an  idea  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  agriculture.  Solomon  said,  “The  king 
himself  is  served  by  the  field,”  and  surely  no  king 
or  autocratic  ruler,  political,  social  or  industrial, 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  tillers  and  manipulators  of 
the  soil.  All  history  proves  that  where  this  has 


Lessons  from  Nature 

WIIAT  a  rain  again  last  night! 

Down  on  the  wings  of  the  north 
wind  rode  the  storm,  swirling  around 
the  corners  of  buildings,  swishing 
against  the  window  panes,  and  the  rain¬ 
drops  danced  while  the  maples  fiddled 
and  the  pine  trees  crooned— nature’s 
orchestra.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is 
that  all  this  water  is  going  into  the 
ground  for  use  next  Summer. 

Do  we  often  think  of  the  wonderful 
powers  of  nature  to  hold  moisture  in 
reserve  against  the  day  of  need?  Over 
in  the  back  pasture,  there  is  a  spring  that  never 
fails.  It  is  wTell  up  toward  the  top  of  a  hill  at  the 
base  of  a  rock.  I  have  often  wondered  where  the 
water  comes  from  to  feed  it.  A  spring  in  a  valley 
supplied  from  a  reservoir  on  the  hill  is  understand¬ 
able,  but  these  hill  springs  are  different.  Possibly 
nature  sometimes  uses  the  principle  of  the  siphon 
and  draws  the  water  over  an  intervening  obstruc¬ 
tion  from  some  distant  point.  At  any  rate  she  has 
many  secrets  that  she  has  not  yet  disclosed  to  man. 
"O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works!  in  wisdom 

hast  thou  made  them  all.” 

Then  there  is  the  conservation  of  soil  moisture. 
Left  to  herself  nature  covers  the  ground  with  dead 
leaves  and  weeds  and  grasses  which  act  as  a  mulch. 
The  water  goes  through  them  and  the  mulch  pre¬ 
vents  evaporation.  Meanwhile  the  seeds  of  last 
year’s  weeds  are  springing  to  life  beneath  this  cov¬ 
ering,  and  fed  by  the  very  remains  of  their  ancestors 


Roadside  Apple  Trees  in  May 

been  done,  ruin  has  followed  and  the  race  has  de¬ 
generated.  If  no  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture 
it  would  not  take  so  many  milleniums  to  return  to 
the  condition  of  the  cave  man.  It  is  much  easier 
to  go  backward  than  forward,  and  the  pace  is 
swifter.  The  race  has  had  a  long  hard  struggle  to 
reach  its  present  position,  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
has  played  no  mean  part  in  it.  Whether  in  the  har¬ 
vest  fields  of  Boaz,  toiling  in  the  blazing  heat  of  the 
Syrian  sun ;  or  in  the  more  friendly  climate  of 
Italy  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  republic ;  or 
with  the  downtrodden  masses  under  feudalism  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  ages;  or  on  the  wind-swept  steppes 
of  Russia,  or  the  arid  plains  of  India,  or  the  wide 
reaches  of  our  own  Middle  West,  the  central  figure 
in  the  picture  is  the  same.  It  is  the  man  with  the 
hoe  or  the  scythe  or  the  fork  or  the  rake,  or  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  seed  grain  or  a  basket  of  Summer  fruits, 
“bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries.” 


A  Wild-flower  Message 

PLACE  a  copy  of  Dinah  Maria  Mulock’s  refresh¬ 
ing  little  poem  “Green  Things  Growing”  above 
the  kitchen  sink,  and  when  you  are  engaged  in  dish¬ 
washing,  memorize  it.  The  enchanting  lines  will 
arouse  within  you  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
awakening  of  plant  life,  and  it  will  also  prove  a 
subtle  stimulus  to  your  garden  operations. 

Invariably  by  the  end  of  February  we  wish  the  ex¬ 
quisite  blanket  that  has  warmed  and  nurtured 
“Mother  Nature’s  children”  the  Winter  through 
would  give  place  to  green  grass  and  gay-colored 
flowers.  Even  now  in  every  sheltered  spring  run  are 
many  soul-satisfying  harbingers  of  Spring — an  ir¬ 
regular  strip  of  emerald  grass  dotted  with  brownish- 
red  points  of  the  skunk  cabbage  blossoms— a  wild 
brooklet  and  a  thawing  bog  exulting  that  Winter’s 
grip  is  broken — delicious  Spring  odors  hanging  coyly 
on  the  air — the  brisk  call  of  a  robin  penetrating  the 
birch  thicket  and  a  mourning-cloak  butterfly,  the 
earliest  riser  of  his  clan,  flying  tortuously  about— a 
tousle-headed  dandelion  on  yonder  greening  slope 
chuckles  waggishly  to  himself  for  having  “stolen  a 
march”  on  his  comrades.  Soon  the  early  blue  violet 
and  the  downy  pussy-toes  decorate  these  the  same 
sunny  spots. 

Explore  the  marsh  and  undoubtedly  you  will  find 
the  bonny  pussy  willow,  the  pungent  spieebush  and 
the  picturesque  alder.  Arrange  together  loosely  sev¬ 
eral  sprays  of  each ;  the  yellow  spieebush  blossoms 
fleck  with  sunshine  the  otherwise  somber  bouquet. 
Placed  in  a  moderately  warm  room  the  willow  and 
alder  catkins  develop  rapidly  into 
charming  fluffy  tassels. 

The  series  of  flower  excursions  we 
have  planned  will  shortly  materialize. 
In  mid-April  in  a  distant  pine  woods 
where  the  hillsides  are  overspread 
with  swreet  fern,  the  pinkest  and 
sweetest  trailing  arbutus  scatters  beau¬ 
ty  lavishly,  quite  eclipsing  its  com¬ 
panions,  the  dainty  Hepaticas.  On  the 
way  there  we  find  the  quaint  coltsfoot 
blossoms  huddling  in  chilled-looking 
leafless  groups  beside  a  turbulent 
stream.  Our  grandmothers  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  medicinal  properties 
of  this  plant. 

In  early  May  we  follow  a  frolic¬ 
some  brook  whose  contrary  windings 
lead  us  through  rocky  ravines,  down 
steep  hillsides  and  through  swampy 
meadows.  Its  banks  are  profusely 
overgrown  with  Dutchman’s  breeches, 
erinkleroot,  cut-leaved  toothwort,  lavender  dog 
violet,  adder’s  tongue,  bloodroot  and  Spring  beauty. 

In  late  May  we  take  a  luncheon  and  spend  the 
day  studying  the  flora  of  a  remote  mountain  region. 
The  marvelous  wealth  of  its  flora  is  ample  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  time  and  effort  required  to  reach  our 
destination.  In  a  moist  woodland  are  broad  patches 
of  gold-thread,  sprinklings  of  the  pretty  bunchberry, 
masses  of  the  dainty  false  lily-of-the-valley,  clumps 
of  star  flowers,  Indian  cucumber  root  and  yellow 
violets.  Fragrant  drifts  of  the  sweet  white  violet 
and  hundreds  of  gay  stemless  lady’s-slipper  glorify 
the  woods  as  far  as  eye  can  see.  A  cold  sparkling 
brook  dashes  from  the  swamp  and  passes  through 
a  rocky  glen  where  it  is  choked  with  marsh  mari¬ 
golds  and  fringed  with  maiden-hair  fern,  miterwort, 
foam-flower,  wake-robin  and  Clintonia.  What  man¬ 
made  rock  garden  can  compare  with  yonder  mar¬ 
velous  conglomeration  of  wildly  scattered  rocks  and 
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ferns  and  moss  and  flowers  !  A  deeply  imbedded  wall¬ 
like  rock  forms  the  background.  Moss-calked  seams, 
rare  walking  fern  and  airy  columbine  beautify  its 
weatherbeaten  face.  At  its  base,  artistically  tossed 
about,  are  lichen-spotted  rocks  smothered  with 
maidenhair  fern,  miter  wort,  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  Sol¬ 
omon’s  seal  and  Christmas  fern.  A  huge  hemlock 
and  a  clump  of  the  ineffably  beautiful  showy  orchis 
perfect  this  wild  garden. 

We  wander  into  a  quiet  nook  enriched  by  a  su¬ 
perb  rug  of  Alpine  hair-cap  moss  bespangled  with 
tiny  golden  Cynthias  whose  blossoms  appear  to  he 
miniature  dandelions ;  then  through  a  sunny  glade 
starred  with  myriads  of  bluets — those  pretty  little 
flowers  are  known  also  as  Quaker  ladies. 

Do  not  let  the  month  of  May  pass  without  visiting 
fringed  Polygala  in  its  sylvan  home.  The  sprightly 
flowers  look  like  fairies  standing  tiptoe  with  gor¬ 
geous  reddish-purple  wings  upraised  ready  for  flight. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  splendid  sight,  and  one  which,  I  am 
sure,  would  arouse  the  enthusiasm  not  only  of  the 
flower  lover  but  of  the  uninitiated  as  well. 

On  all  flower  trips  we  take  a  kodak  and  photo¬ 
graph  the  various  species.  I  heartily  hope  you  will 
do  likewise,  bringing  their  beauty  back  on  a  film 
and  leaving  the  plants  unmolested. 

New  York.  ji.  Catherine  van  rensselaeb. 


valley  being  the  district  from  Annapolis  Royal  to 
Wolfville  (or  Grand  Pre),  which  grows  most  of  the 
apple  and  potato  crop  that  Nova  Scotia  exports. 

It  is  rather  a  novelty  to  have  an  export  ocean 
port  right  inside  our  apple  orchards.  The  railroad 
is  not  much  in  favor  of  it  but  the  growers  find  a 
partial  salvation  for  our  apples.  Next  year  the 
proportion  shipped  is  expected  to  reach  50  per  cent 
of  total  export.  John  buchanan. 


Ringing  Apple  Trees  to  Make  Them 

Fruitful 


“I 


'N  MY  orchard  are  a  number  of  vigorous  apple 
trees  10  or  12  years  old  which  have  never 
blossomed.  How  can  I  make  these  trees  produce 
fruit?”  Inquiries  like  this  one  come  in  increasing 
numbers  to  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations. 

While  the  question  is  a  pertinent  one,  no  one 
would  want  to  give  a  definite  answer  without  inti- 


Planting  Onion  Seed 

WHEN  driving  through  the  valley  yesterday  we 
saw  that  everybody  was  planting  seed  for 
onions  or  everybody  that  had  any  to  plant.  They 
all  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  as  it  has  warmed  up  to 
70  and  85  degrees  of  heat  and  looks  as  though  Sum¬ 
mer  had  arrived  for  good. 

The  upper  part  of  the  valley  which  lies  around  the 
town  of  Pleasant  Valley  is  oldest  in  onion  culture 
and  more  seed  onions  are  planted  then  set  onions. 
Pleasant  Valley  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River 
Scenic  Highway,  which  runs  from  St.  Louis  to  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

In  planting  seed  onions  we  take  special  pains 
with  our  ground,  getting  it  in  perfect  condition,  well 
pulverized  and  level.  If  the  land  is  not  level  after 
boarding  we  use  a  hand  rake.  We  use  a  two-row 
drill  with  a  10-gallon  can  attached  for  formaldehyde 
which  runs  on  the  seeds  after  they  are  planted  to 
prevent  smut.  In  pulling  the  drill  some  use  the 
small  tractor  and  some  use  man  power. 

To  raise  seed  onions  we  use  red  onions  instead  of 
yellow  as  in  the  set  onions,  and  we  expect  to  har¬ 
vest  in  about  four  months.  We  raised  our  own  seed 
by  keeping  onions  over  Winter  and  planting  them 
early  for  seed ;  they  are  up  now  and  ready  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  Our  set  onions  have  been  about  a  month 
coming  up  as  it  has  been  so  cold.  They  would  have 
been  up  in  10  days  if  we  had  warm  days,  but  they 
are  coining  up  nicely  and  we  shall  soon  be  running 
our  tractors,  hand  hoes,  wheel  hoes  and,  if  they  get 
too  weedy,  will  have  to  get  down  on  our  knees  and 
pull  weeds.  To  get  a  good  crop  we  must  keep  them 
clean. 

We  had  nearly  two  inches  of  rain  about  two 
weeks  ago  and  two  small  showers  since,  but  we 
are  in  need  of  more  rain  badly,  as  the  pastures 
are  very  short.  Everything  looks  good  for  fruit. 
We  may  have  a  crop  of  peaches.  Tender  vines 
such  as  dewberries  and  climbing  roses  that  generally 
freeze  were  not  hurt  one  bit,  as  we  have  had  such 
a  mild  Winter.  All  the  flowering  bushes  and  roses 
are  leafing  out.  The 
lilacs  are  showing  the 
purple  in  their  buds 
and  will  soon  be  out  in 
bloom.  Potatoes  are  be¬ 
ing  planted  and  some 
are  planting  their  early 
sweet  corn.  Asparagus 
is  coming  up  and  so  I 
guess  Spring  is  really 
here.  B.  d.  geokge. 

Scott  Co.,  Ia. 


Branch  Showing  Scoring  (fop)  and  Binging  for  Three 
Successive  Years 


mate  knowledge  of  the  particular  case  in  question. 
Lack  of  fruitfulness  might  be  due  to  many  causes ; 
varietal  characteristics  and  improper  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  being  the  most  common  causes.  Ringing  to  in¬ 
duce  fruitfulness  is  a  sort  of  last  resort  method, 
to  be  used  after  more  orthodox  practices  have  failed. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Gourley,  Chief  in  Horticulture  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  has  recently  completed  a 
study  of  the  influence  of  ringing  as  applied  to  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  practices.  The  work  and  observa¬ 
tions  of  Prof.  Gourley  extend  over  a  10-year  period, 
partly  at  the  New  Hampshire  Station  and  later  at 
the  Ohio  Station. 

Ringing  Defined 

Ringing  as  applied  to  orchard  practice  consists  of 


Nova  Scotia  Apples 

IN  THE  past  season 
Nova  Scotia  shipped 
about  220,000  barrels  of 
apples  from  the  new 
little  ocean  port  of 
Port  Williams,  about 
five  miles  from  Grand 
Pre  and  the  forest  pri¬ 
meval.  This  was  almost 
one-third  the  total  ex¬ 
port.  Besides  a  num¬ 
ber  of  steamers  carried 
the  export  potato  crop 
of  the  valley,  the  said 


H.  B.  Case,  of  Plymouth  Comity.  Mass.,  and  Some  of  His  Turkeys 


removing  a  narrow  band  or  ring  of  bark  around  a 
tree  or  a  branch  of  a  tree.  This  is  accomplished  by 
making  two  parallel  cuts  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
about  one-eighth  inch  apart.  After  the  cuts  are 
made  the  bark  is  removed,  taking  care  that  the 
cambium  tissue  just  under  the  bark  is  not  injured. 
While  the  entire  tree  may  be  successfully  ringed, 
the  better  plan  is  to  ring  only  a  portion  of  the  tree, 
preferably  about  one-half.  The  remaining  limbs 
may  then  be  ringed  the  following  year. 

When  Ringing  Is  Done 

The  proper  time  to  ring  is  after  growth  is  well 
started  and  before  the  fruit  buds  for  the  succeeding 
year  have  had  time  to  form.  In  Northern  Ohio  this 
is  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  in  June. 

What  Ringing  Does 

Ringing  temporarily  interrupts  the  flow  of  sap 
from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  roots,  and  permits 
the  food  materials  liberated  by  the  leaves  to  be 
stored  in  that  portion  of  the  branch  or  tree  above 
the  wound.  This  results  in  what  the  physiologist 
calls  a  balance  between  carbohydrates  and  nitrogen. 
The  practical  result  is  the  formation  of  fruit  buds 
as  well  as  leaf  buds,  instead  of  leaf  buds  only. 

Protection  of  Wound 

To  hasten  healing  it  was  found  desirable  to  cover 
the  ringing  wound.  Several  types  of  covering  were 
tried.  The  most  satisfactory  covering  used  was  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  cotton  cloth  wound  into  convenient 
balls  and  saturated  with  grafting  wax.  This  tape  is 
cheap  and  rigid  and  will  not  draw  into  the  wound. 
Tire  tape  is  satisfactory  but  it  costs  too  much  to  be 
used  extensively.  Prof.  Gourley  points  out  that  it 
is  important  that  the  wound  covering  be  rigid,  citing- 
instances  where  healing  has  been  delayed  because  a 
loose  covering  was  pulled  into  the  wound.  No  dis¬ 
infectant  is  needed  to  insure  healing. 

Value  Demonstrated  in  Commercial  Orchards 

After  this  ringing  had  been  carried  on  a  year  or 
two  at  the  Ohio  Station,  Prof.  Gourley  tried  it  in 
several  commercial  orchards  in  different  sections 
of  the  State.  The  most  extensive  work  undertaken 
was  in  the  Bingham  orchard  near  Cleveland.  In 
this  large  orchard  a  mix-up  in  planting  plans  had 
resulted  in  12,000  Baldwins  being  planted  as  filler 
trees.  When  Prof.  Gourley  started  to  work  in  this 
orchard  the  trees  were  10  years  old.  The  owner  was 
anxious  that  these  filler  trees  get  to  work  at  once, 
but  he  realized  that  the  variety  was  characteristical¬ 
ly  slow-  in  coming  into  bearing,  and  the  prospect  of 
profit  from  these  filler  trees  was  far  from  promising. 

To  start  the  work  portions  of  100  Baldwin  trees 
were  ringed  about  the  middle  of  June.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one-fourth  of  each  tree  was  ringed.  When 
blossom  time  came  the  following  Spring  there  were 
plenty  of  blossoms  on  the  ringed  limbs,  but  prac¬ 
tically  no  blossoms  on  the  rest  of  the  tree,  and  only 
scattering  blossoms  throughout  the  orchard.  A 
heavy  frost  that  Spring  served  to  minimize  the  value 
of  ringing,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  ringed  trees  aver¬ 
aged  more  than  a  bushel  per  tree.  The  trees  not 
ringed  yielded  practically  no  fruit.  The  owner  of 
the  orchard,  seeing  the  increase  in  blossoms  due  to 
ringing,  on  his  own  account  had  10,000  trees,  mostly 
Baldwins,  ringed.  This  time  the  ringing  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  tree,  GO  per 
cent  of  the  branches  being  ringed. 

The  following  year  103  of  the  ringed  Baldwin 
trees  were  selected  as  representative  and  a  detailed 

study  was  made  and 
records  kept  of  their  be¬ 
havior.  The  unringed 
portions  of  the  trees 
bore  only  scattering 
fruit,  while  the  ringed 
portions  of  the  103 
trees  averaged  11  pecks 
of  fruit  per  tree.  Since 
the  chief  concern  in 
this  orchard  was  with 
Baldwins,  data  was 
confined  to  this  va¬ 
riety.  From  work  in 
other  orchards  it  was 
observed  that  certain 
varieties  which  are  nat¬ 
urally  very  tardy  in 
coming  into  bearing, 
like  Northern  Spy,  re¬ 
sponded  but  slightly  to 
ringing. 

Cost  of  Ringing 

It  cost  3.4  cents  per 
tree  to  ring  GO  per  cent 
of  the  branches.  This 
included  labor,  knives 
and  materials  to  cover 
the  wounds.  It  should 
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b£  noted  that  covering  the  wounds  is 
the  largest  item  of  expense,  but  to  insure 
healing  the  additional  expense  seemed  to 
be  justified. 

Practical  Application  of  Ringing 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  extensive  ex¬ 
periments  Prof.  Gonrley  concluded  that 
the  principal  practical  value  of  ringing 
was  in  the  case  of  filler  trees.  He  ad¬ 
vises  against  the  promiscuous  application 
of  ringing  to  all  non-bearing  trees.  Ring¬ 
ing  is  not  designed  to  make  trees  which 
are  lacking  in  vigor  fruitful,  nor  is  it  of 
value  once  the  tree  has  established  the 
bearing  habit.  Ringed  trees  should  as  a 
rule  be  fertilized  with  a  readily  avail¬ 
able  nitrogenous  fertilizer  to  maintain 
them  in  a  vigorous  condition. 

Substitutes  for  Ringing 

Methods  other  than  the  type  of  ring¬ 
ing  described  here  were  tried  in  compari¬ 
son  with  ringing.  On  a  number  of  trees, 
some  time  in  April,  a  pliable  wire  was 
drawn  tightly  about  some  of  the  branches. 
By  the  middle  of  August  the  wire  was 
embedded  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
bark  and  was  then  removed.  There  was 
no  response  from  this  wiring  on  the  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  included  in  the  test. 

Scoring  instead  of  ringing  gave  fairly 
satisfactory  results.  Scoring  consists  in 
drawing  a  knife  blade  about  the  limb,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  sever  the  bark  tissue  the 
same  as  in  ringing.  If  scoring  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  ringing,  better  results  will 
be  secured  by  making  two  parallel  cuts 
about  an  inch  apart  rather  than  only  one. 

There  are  certainly  many  orchards  like 
the  one  referred  to  where  ringing  or 
scoring  is  of  practical  application. 

C.  W.  ELLENWOOD. 


Advertising  Apples 

Does  it  pay  to  advertise 
Our  Portlands,  Macs  and  Northern 
Spies? 

Can  we  hope  to  multiply 

Their  use  for  sauce,  dessert  and  pie? 

’Tis  said  that  orange,  peach  and  raisin 
Are  used  because  of  costly  praisin’, 

So  why  can’t  we  increase  our  sales 
By  publishing  appropriate  tales 
Of  how  our  apples  cure  what  ails? 

Tobacco  ads  tell  us  how  handy 
We’ll  find  a  fag  in  place  of  candy ; 

Gum  merchants  coyly  raise  the  question, 
“Why  not  chew  gum  for  indigestion?” 

And  yet,  we  know  a  juicy  apple 
Can  nullify  the  rheum  from  scrapple 
And  apples  baked  and  served  with  cream 
May  save  us  from  some  horrid  dream. 

A  crisp  and  tasty  apple  salad 
Can  prove  our  claims  for  health  are 
valid, 

And  apple  pies  baked  in  deep  dishes, 
Can  satisfy  our  whimsy  wishes. 

Then  all  you  men  who  apples  raise, 
Don’t  hesitate  to  sing  their  praise, 

I’m  sure  that  advertising  pays, 

So  pen  your  slogans  trite  and  true, 

And  tell  the  world — It’s  up  to  you  ! 

E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 


Propagating  Oriental  Poppies 

Are  Oriental  poppies  raised  by  seed  or 
root  cuttings?  What  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  seed  or  make  cuttings,  also  best 
time  to  transplant?  Do  they  need  any 
special  care  ?  w.  H.  p. 

Oriental  poppies  are  usually  propagated 
by  division  or  root  cuttings.  The  proper 
time  to  transplant,  divide  or  make  cut¬ 
tings  is  after  blooming  is  over,  in  late 
July  or  August,  when  the  plants  are  dor¬ 
mant.  If  divided  in  Spring  they  do  not 
recover  in  time  to  bloom,  but  they  grow 
in  Autumn,  so  that  divided  plants  make 
a  good  start  for  the  following  Spring. 
Like  other  poppies,  the  Oriental  may  be 
raised  from  seed,  the  safest  plan  being 
to  sow  in  pots  and  winter  over  in  a  frame, 
a  practice  that  is  also  followed  with 
Iceland  poppies,  but  they  are  all  impa¬ 
tient  of  root  disturbance,  and  for  this 
reason  are  usually  sown  where  they  are 
to  remain.  Personal  experience  with 
Oriental  poppies  from  seed  has  been  dis¬ 
couraging,  but  we  get  excellent  results 
from  division. 

In  common  with  other  poppies,  the 
Oriental  varieties  like  a  warm  open  soil 
and  a  sunny  situation.  If  the  place  se¬ 
lected  is  congenial,  they  multiply  rapidly, 
spreading  into  a  strong  group  that  makes 
a  gorgeous  display.  There  are  a  number 
of  fine  garden  varieties,  orange,  scarlet, 
crimson,  salmon  and  rose.  W  e  especially 
like  Olympia,  a  double  flame-colored  va¬ 
riety,  blooming  earlier  than  the  others, 
which  is  very  vigorous  in  growth. 


Setting  Trees  on  Sidehill 

I  was  interested  in  reading  L.  B.  R.’s 
method  of  setting  out  fruit  trees.  It  is 
good  and  correct  on  level  ground,  but  on 
ground  that  is  not  level  the  trees  would 
not  be  in  line  or  set  in  perfect  squares. 

In  setting  trees  on  hilly  or  sloping 
land  it  is  necessary  to  level  the  marking 
square  both  ways  and  set  the  stakes 
plumb  with  ends  of  marker. 

New  York.  fred  g.  white. 


Second  Annual  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour 

The  itineraries  have  been  received  and 
are  attractive  and  alluring.  The  train 
leaves  New  York,  Grand  Central  Station, 
at  1  P.  M.,  on  Saturday,  August  15  and 
reaches  New  York  on  the  return  at  9  :35 
August  30,  1931.  The  rates  run  from 
$317.40  to  $364.40,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
commodation.  The  train  will  be  the  last 
word  in  comfort.  The  entire  cost  is 
covered  by  this  one  payment  which  is  an 
attractive  point  in  these  tours.  You  are 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  and  simply 
follow  the  leader.  You  make  good  friends. 
Some  of  our  friends  tell  us  they  have 
been  in  active  correspondence  wfith 
the  people  they  met  last  year  and 
have  made  firm  friendships  with  them. 
There  is  a  bond  between  Rur.au  New- 
Yorkeu  readers  and  this  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  them  to  get  together,  ex¬ 
change  view's  and  enjoy  the  great  ad¬ 
venture  of  a  wonderful  trip  into  our  fine 
Northwest  in  the  company  of  people  with 
kindred  tastes.  Make  your  plans  to 
join  us.  Send  for  the  itinerary  and  we 
know  you  will  be  keen  to  start. 
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Get  Low  Prices 
on  Berry  Boxes 

and 

Baskets 

Write  for  our 
tree  Catalog!  Shows  you  howyou 
can  save  money  by  buying  direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Boca  and 
Basket  Factory  in  the  Country . 

Vow  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  1 11  New  Albany .Ind. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

ORIGINAL  STRAIN  CARMAN  NO.  3 

Reasonable  Prices 

N.  A.  Baker  &  Sons  -  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

SEED  BEAN'S  FOR  SALE— Per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b 
Cay  wood — Marysville  Californi|i  Red  Kidneys, 
SI 2.00:  New  York  Yellow  Eyes.  $8.00;  Michigan  Robust 
Pea,  30.50.  ELMER  G.  PORTER,  Caywood,  N.  Y. 


Wilson  Black  Soy  Beans  here.  Germ i nation 90 %.  Bags 

free.  O.  A.  Newton  &  Son,  Bridgeville,  Delaware 


SEED  BUCKWHEAT 

H.  II,  LOW  A  SON 


Japanese  Buckwheat  at 
$1.20  per  bn.  Sacks,  10c. 

Orangeville,  Pa. 


EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 


Three  to  flve- 
vcar-old  tree*. 
12  to  15 
Inches 
high 


MAY  &  JUNE 
PLANTING  TIME 


4  American  Spruce, 
4  Norway  Spruce 
2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


BARGAIN 
PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 

250 
ACRES 

Japanese  Red  Leaved  Maple,  15  in . $1.25 

The  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS”  Silver 

Tint  foliage  . 2  Trees  $1.25 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink, 

purple  and  red,  I  to  I */2  feet  $1  1ft 

3  FOR  . 

HARDY  AZALEAS,  (Nudiflora),  deep$1  Ifl 

pink  species.  Blooming  age .  1,lu 

MAGNOLIA  TREES  . 2  TREES,  $U0 


HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

rare  collection  of  18  varieties,  flowers  8 
inches  across,  beautiful  colors  of  rich  bril¬ 
liancy  . 18  roots  $3.50 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

6-7  years  old;  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $t.!0 


PERENNIAL  lAND  ROCK  GARDEN 
PLANTS.  Blooming  age,  10c  each.  Send  for 
FREE  Bargain  price  list  oil  above. 

Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters,  Zinnias, 
Calendulas,  Straw- Flowers  and  Stocks.  50 
PLANTS  FOR  . $1.10 


50  PANSIES,  ruffled-flowering  mixture,  beautiful 

markings  (in  bud)  .  $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON.  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 
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PERENNIALS^ 

3  Each  ieoo 
17  Varieties 


Enjoy  »n  ever-changing  color 
picture  from  Spring  to  Frost.  Plant 
Lovett’s  “Spring  to  Frost”  Group: 

Achilleas;  Alyssums;  Columbines; 
Chrysanthemums;  Coreopsis;  Shasta 
Daisies;  Larkspurs;  Day  Lilies; 

Hollyhocks;  Heliopsis;  Candytufts; 

Phlox,  dwarf;  Iris,  dwarf;  Lysima- 
chia;  Phlox,  tall ;  German  Iris;  Pinks. 

Order  now.  It’s  time  to  plant.  All 
are  sturdy,  healthy,  blooming-age 
plants — will  grow  on  year  after  year.  Free  plant¬ 
ing  plans  with  each  order.  New  Spring  Catalog  of 
Roses,  Perennials,  Evergreens,  Fruits,  etc.,  FREE. 
LOVETT’S  NURSERY,  Box  82,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 


HARDY  FLOWER  PLANTS 

Will  Bloom  This  Summer 
And  Live  Outdoors  In  Winter 

Double  Hollyhocks,  Hardy  Larkspurs.  Columbines, 
Foxgloves,  Blue  Bells,  Canterbury  Bells,  Phlox,  Oriental 
Poppies,  Irises,  Lupines,  Shasta  Daisies  and  251  others. 
Also  Pansies,  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Asters,  Zinnias 
Petunias,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines. 

BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Current,  Wineberry,  Logan¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  Cabbage, 
Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  Egg 
Plant,  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Washington  and  Palmetto,  2  and  3  years  old. 
’.Catalogue  Free | 

Harr  .  L.  Squires  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  i-eal  merit,  ltichared  Delicious 
theapple  supreme, our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK 


Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Strawberries 

This  Spring  plenty  time  yet.  We  still 
haye  a  fine  stock  of  the  following.  Can 
make  prompt  shipment. 


250 

1000 

5000 

PREMIER  .  .  . 

.  .  $2.35 

$7.00 

$32.50 

Big  Joe  .... 

7.00 

32.50 

Chesapeake  .  . 

.  .  2. 35 

7.00 

32.50 

Gandy  . 

.  .  2.35 

7.00 

32.50 

Lupton . 

7.00 

32.50 

TOWNKING  .  . 

.  .  3.00 

8.00 

35.00 

MASTODON .  . 

.  .  5.00 

15.00 

70.00 

25  “Howard’s 

Supreme” 

25  Jupiter, 

given 

with  each  order 

amounting 

to  $10.00  or 

nioie. 

See  Back  Cover  Page  March  7th  R.  N.-Y. 
for  Garden  Selections. 

Rush  Order  Prompt  Shipment  Guaranteed. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 

125  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

b  We  are  headquarters  for  the  Blakemere 
variety  having  been  selected  by  the  U  S 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  distribute 
this  new  variety  to  the  public.  Our  new 
60-page  catalog  offers  a  complete  line  of 
nursery  stock,  also  more  than  forty  other 
varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Write  for  free  com- 
BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Box  1,  Selbyville,  DeV. 

JET  O  W  A  XT-  D  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown 

Strawberry  PlantsK^^-^^.rV-i^ 

$84.00 — 5000,  Postpaid.  Jas.  M.  Britton,  Chepachet,  If.  L 

STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberries.  Success,  Howard,  Win.  Belt,  Lupton 
BiK  'J°e,  Gandy,  Aroma,  Chesapeake,  $1.20  per  1 00- 
$4.00  per  500;  $7.00  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progress¬ 
ive  Everbearing,  $2.00  per  100;  $8.00  per  500,  $15  00 
per  1000.  Vegetable  plant  list  on  reguest. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Heavy-Yielding  JHrouAarru  Plgnle  A  very  fancy  table 
Senator  Dunlap  OirdWDeilJ  1131115  berry  and  one  of 

the  best  shippers.  $1.00  per  100,  S6.00  per  1000. 
postpaid.  Glenn  Thompson  Johnson,  Vermont 

Strawberry  Plants  ftrolTstock^ianfs. 

.  "  H.  H.  BENNING,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Catalog  on  request. 


Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham,  Viking,  Chief,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cuthbert, 
Plum  Farmer,  etc.  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Hoses,  Peren 
All  guaranteed.  Prices  very  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y 


RaspberryPlants  s' 

B 


The  new  LLOYD 
GEORGE,  84  —  100. 

Halbert,  Oiforii.  »  ». 


AYH/AAIt  ,s  Profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
UAWUUU  mental.  Well  rooted  plants  $i  •*0doz..  n 
delivered.  MAX  NURSERY,  Mineral, Virginia 


Baby  Blue  Spruce 

Send  for  catalog.  T1IE  C.iSSRI,  NUItSF.ltY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


p  r‘o  of  Chesinut  Trees 


PLANTS-  any  lot,  25c;  (5  lots  $1.00); 

,  6  Pansies,  3  Superb  Dwarf  Canna, 

6  tarnations,  3  Columbine.  2  Delphiniums,  3  Pinks 
o  Shasta  Daisy,  5  Purge  Gladioli;  12  Aspara-cus 
B.eet:  Cabbage,  20  Celery,  18  Cauliflower,  t)  Eg?- 

plant.  24  Lettuce,  20  Tomato,  15  I’epper,  30  Sweet 
Cabbage,  Lettuce.  Tomato,  100.  Sic; 
J'000’  $5-90) ;  100  Washington  Asparagus. 
$1.00.  <  atalog. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  SMOKETOWN,  PA. 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Standard  Varieties  of  Cabbage  Plants.  New  Stone 
Greater  Baltimore.  Bonny  Best  and  Chalk’s  Early 
Jewell  Tomato  Plants,  all  One  Dollar  per  thousand 
Marglobe,  $1.50  per  thousand.  Red  Plum,  $3  00  per 
thousand.  Break  of  Day,  $5.00  per  thousand.  Cauli¬ 
flower.  $3.50  per  thousand,  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  $3  00 
per  thousand.  All  charges  collect.  All  stock  from  cer¬ 
tified  Seed.  Ask  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


TOMATO  PLANTS.  Tough  hardy  field-grown  eight- 
inch  plants,  well  rooted,  hand  selected  and  care¬ 
fully  packed  in  damp  moss.  Greater  Baltimore,  Mar- 
globe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express  $2.00  per  1  000  • 
10,000  and  over  $1.50  per  1.000.  Prompt  shipments 
and  first  class  plants  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


inn  GLORIOUS  gladiolus 
IUU  BULBSforSI.OOml 

Blooming  Size,  %  to  1H -inch. 

2  bulbs  ROSE  ASH  GIVEN  FREE  with 
each  order.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 

BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield.  Mass. 


PI  Anini  IIC  I  5  Giant  Nymph  Bulbs,  1  Mother 
ULAUIULUOl  Machree  Bulblet  and  1  OO  Regal 
Lily  Seeds  Included  with  100  mixed  bulbs  or  10  each 
5  varieties,  labeled,  SI. 25  prepaid.  Price  list. 

C.  A.  WOOD  Box  13  Brooktondale,  New  York 


G  DOLLAR  1  large  bulb  each  25  varieties,  labeled, 
LADIOLUS  prepaid.  Good  color  range.  Gat.  choice 
SPECIAL  varieties.  Pinecrest  Gardens,  Wapping,  Conn 


G|  ATTIAI  I — 100  for  #1.00.  Carefully  assorted 
LAUIULI  for  color  and  long  blooming  season. 
None  better.  MONTYALE  GARDENS,  Bridgeville,  l’a. 


GLADIOLUS  LIST  for  thin  pocketbooks.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  TV.  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

DAHLIAS 

Bargain  Offer—  5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1 

AVALON,  yellow;  ETENDARD  DE  LYON,  purple;  D.  M. 
MOORE,  nearly  black;  JERSEY’S  BEAUTY,  be.-t  pink ; 
SHOWER  OF  GOLD,  deep  gold.  30  unnamed  tubers, 
mixed  in  handling,  $1.00.  32  tubers,  our  selection,  each 
labeled,  which  regularly  sell  for  50c  each  or  more,  $2.7 5. 
30  Choice  Gladiolus,  large  size  bulbs.  $1.00. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251  R,  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 

1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  mixed  colors! 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1  .OO.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N  Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS  open  field  grown  from  Certified 

teed.  Marglobe.  Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore,  500 — 70c: 
$1.00-  1,000.  Cabbage  Plants.  Copenhagen,  Golden 
Acre,  500- -65c  ;  1.000- -85c;  5,000 — $3.50.  Ruby  King 
Pepper  Plants,  500— $1.25;  1,000 — $1.75.  Cauliflower 
Plants,  $1.75 — 1,000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants,  $1.75— 
1.000;  5,000 — $7.50.  Millions  ready.  Roots  Mossed. 
Satisfaction  guar.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


PI  ANT^  Cabbage,  field -grown,  hardy,  frostproof. 
TL-HIlia  dozen  leading  varieties,  prepaid.  300 — $1.00' 
500 — $1.25;  1,000 — $2.25.  Expressed,  $1.25 — 1.000; 
10,000 — $10.00.  Tomato.  Marglobe.  Bonnie  Best,  Balti¬ 
more,  500 — $1.50;  1,000 — $2.75,  prepaid.  Express  $2.00 — 
1.000;  10,000 — $17.50.  Hundred  per  cent  good  plants  and 
delivery.  Maple  Grove  Plant  Farms,  Franklin  Va 


MILLIONS  PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen  and  Flat  Dutch,  300— S  I.OO; 
500— $1.25;  1,000— $2.00  postpaid.  Express  collet  i. 
£1.00  per  1,000.  Booking  orders  for  Tomato  Plants— 
Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore  and  Stone  for  May 
and  June  delivery  same  price  as  cabbage.  IDEAL 
PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Virginia, 


Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

Leading  varieties.  Send  no  money— pay  postman.  500— 
OOc;  1000— $1.00:  3000— $2.40.  Prompt  shipment,  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Jefferson  Farms,  Albany,  Georgia 


d,sefarsoestrpers;sotfant  cabbage  plants 

Six  varieties.  Onion  Plants,  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants,  Hot 
and  Sweet  Peppers.  Send  for  free  descriptive  folder. 

VICKERY  PLANT  CO.  Ennis,  Texas 


OPEN  Field-grown  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants,  all 

varieties.  Mail  500 — 63c:  1,000 — 98c;  Expressed 
1.000— $1.00;  5,000— $3.75:  10.000— $6.00.  Tomatoes 
$1.50  thousand.  Peppers  May  1st  $2.00.  Roots  mossed. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Onion  &  Lettuce  Seed  Raised  in  this  seotio  , 

$1.25  per  lb.  Orders  sent  by  parcel  post  or  express. 

Ji.  VV.  ANDERSON  -  -  Florida,  N.  V. 


DAHLIAS — 10  choice  varieties  labeled,  all  dif’r’t.  $2.50.  Un¬ 
labeled,  mix  in  hand. ,10  $1.  Anna  Corwin,  R.3,  Newburgh. N.V. 


GRIMM  ALFALFA  seed  from  the  introducer  of  this 
hardy  variety,  means  genuine  Grimm  seed  and  many 
years  of  good  hay  crops.  Prices  greatly  reduced.  Also 
clovers  and  forage  crop  seeds. 

A.  B.  LYMAN  Excelsior,  Minnesota 


Pahhorra  Plante  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch— 
UdUUdgtt  ridlllS  500-$l.50.  1000-S2.25  delivered;  10.000- 
$12.50  exp.  Tomato  plants  ready  May  11.  R.  J.  Council!,  Franklin, Va. 


HIGH  GRADE  PLANTS  CabPb0a,Bat;  a^p^r*0 

Shipments  by  express  only.  Write  for  prices  and  vari¬ 
eties.  Harrell  Plant  Co.  Ty  Ty,  Georgia 


Proso  Seed 


The  World’s  best  poultry  feed.  20 
lbs.  $5.00.  POTISH,  PULASKI,  \  Y. 


GOLI1FN  QUEEN 
and  YELLOW  II ENT 

bn.,  less  in  quantities, 


SEED  CORN  ing,^1”1  pm: 

E.  L.  ECKERT,  East  Berlin*  Pa. 
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NOW! 


mmm. 


Replace  Your  Old 
Batteries  Under  a  10 -Year 
Adjustment  GUARANTEE! 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  put  your  elec¬ 
tric  service  plant  in  tip-top  shape  with  a 
new  set  of  Westinghouse  Batteries.  Six 
sizes  and  types  to  meet  every  need.  Spe¬ 
cial  indicator  cell  shows  exact  state  of 
charge  at  all  times  —  saves  hydrometer 
testing.  Finest  materials,  workmanship, 
and  lowest  cost — Plante  models  have  ad¬ 
justment  guarantees  for  io  years! 

Get  New  Low  Prices 

Take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
get  genuine  Westinghouse  replace¬ 
ment  batteries  at  the  lowest  cost  in 
history.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the 
improvement  in  your  electric  service 
— at  the  new  pep  and  snap  they  will 
give  your  system.  Write  now  for  costs 
and  other  valuable  information. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  & 
.MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
^Dept.  305  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Westinghouse 

The  COMPLETE  FARM  ELECT RIFIC A  TION  People. 
Batteries  .  .  .  Light  Plants  .  .  .  Water  Systems 


EFFECTIVE  SPRAYING 


Made  Easier  by  using 
the  Todd  Perfection 
HOSE  SWIVEL- 

New  labor,  time  and  temper-saving 
device  for  use  between  hose¬ 
coupling  and  spray  gun. 

Allows  free  motion  of  gun 
in  any  direction.  Hose  cannot  kink!  The 
stuffing  box  joint  cannot  leal;  under  high¬ 
est  pressure.  Very  compact,  light  in  weight. 
Users  say  lessened  muscular  effort  pays  for 
swivel  in  day's  use.  Used  by  many  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimental 
Stations.  Fruit  growers’  supply  dealers 
write  for  proposition. 

A.  B.  TODD  &  CO. 

Dept.  D  VERMILION,  OHIO 


Kill, Weeds  with 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all, 
while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch,  2000° 
F.,  destroys  Canada  Thistle. 
Quad;  Grass,  Poison  Ivy.  Hon¬ 
eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  for 
_  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
stock  Quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi¬ 
mental  Stations,  Farmers,  Foresters,  Foultry- 
meo,  Fox  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  76-H—Frte 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  Inc 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 

^Chicago, III.  Sin  Fnnciico.Cal. 


A  New  Tractor  From 
Your  Old  Ford 


Easy  To  Build— We 
Tell  You  How 

Make  powerful  tractor 
out  of  your  Model  “T"  or 
“A”  Ford,  or  Chevrolet 
with  SHAW  Tractor  Equip" 
cnent.  If  you  hare  no  old 
auto  you  can  pick  one  up  for 
$5.00  to  $25  00.  We  tell  you  how 
to  build  New  HIGH  ARCH  Model 
with  30  inchea  clearance;  straddles  1  or  2  rows  of  corn  and  other 
crops.  Cultivates,  plows,  seeds,  discs,  etc.  Runs  belt  machin¬ 
ery.  -SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  LOW  PRICE!  Write  for 
FREE  literature!  Also  information  on  SHAW  DU-ALL  Garden 
Tractors.  Generous  offer  to  Agents. 

SHAW  MFC.  CO.,  4705  Center  St.,  GALESBURG,  KANS. 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
etalk.  All  year  usefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  etc 
^  Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


The  Little  Wonder  Weed  Exterminator 

Will  Positively  Destroy 

CANADA  THISTLES 

jll  A  Spraying  Solution— Not  a  Chloride 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 

Reber  Chemical  Co.,  Reading,  Pa 


BINDER  TWINE 

pound  in  quantities.  Rest  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  agents  wanted, 
"'rite  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  *  SONS  Box  65 


~[W 

Melrose,  Ohio 


Beans  to  Follow  Potatoes 

Is  it-  safe  to  assume  that  almost  any  soil, 
dry  land,  good  drainage,  not  too  much 
acidity,  in  a  bean-producing  section,  will 
raise  beans,  in  a  normal  year,  with  proper 
care?  I  have  rented  such  a  piece  of 
ground,  it  raised  190  bushels  potatoes  last 
year,  by  using  1.800  lbs.  8-10-8  fertilizer. 
It  is  very  loose  loam,  no  gravel.  My  idea 
is  to  plant  beans,  without  plowing,  just 
drag  very  clean,  to  keep  the  soil  as  com¬ 
pact  as  possible,  and  raise  the  crop  on 
last  year's  fertilizer.  This  looks  like  hem¬ 
lock  soil.  Although  I  have  raised  beans 
for  years,  I  always  had  gravel  soil.  What 
do  you  think  of  my  chances  of  success? 

Castile,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  m. 

The  section  where  you  live  is  on  the 
margin  of  the  area  where  beans  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  soil  which  you  describe  as 
hemlock  soil  is  probably  better  known  as 
Wooster  silt  loam  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
potato  soils  in  New  York  State. 

It  is  rather  a  common  practice  in  the 
region  where  you  live  to  grow  some  beans. 
On  most  of  the  farms  usually  yellow  eye 
beans  are  grown  although  other  early 
maturing  types  such  as  marrow  and  small 
white  beans  are  also  common. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a 
good  crop  of  beans  should  not  be  produced 
in  that  section  in  most  seasons.  The 
fact  that  potatoes  were  grown  on  this 
land  last  year  would  be  a  favorable  factor 
so  far  as  the  bean  crop  is  concerned.  One 
of  the  present  day  problems  of  bean 
growers  is  a  disease  known  as  root  rot. 
Root  rot  is  a  fungus  disease  and  the  fun¬ 
gus  lives  in  the  soil  on  decayed  bean  vines. 

A  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil 
helps  to  destroy  this  fungus  in  the  soil. 
It  lias  been  the  experience  of  bean  grow¬ 
ers  that  on  root  rot  infected  soil,  beans 
do  better  where  some  cultivated  crop  lias 
been  grown  oil  the  field  the  previous  year. 

If  the  soil  is  fairly  fertile,  we  recommend 
the  use  of  10  per  cent  superphosphate  as  a 
fertilizer  for  beans.  If,  however,  the  soil 
is  in  such  condition  that  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  difficulty  in  producing  a  crop  of  corn 
then  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  use  some 
mixed  fertilizer.  If  superphosphate  is 
used  usually  300  pounds  per  acre  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  bean  crop.  If  you  feel  that 
you  need  a  mixed  fertilizer  approximately 
300  pounds  of  5-10-5  should  give  you  good 
results. 

The  question  of  soils  and  fertilizers 
for  beans  is  only  one  of  the  important 
considerations  in  the  success  of  a  bean 
crop.  Other  things  which  you  should  con¬ 
sider  carefully  are :  To  plant  the  beans 
onlj'  after  the  soil  has  become  quite 
warm ;  if  possible  plant  the  beans  just 
before  a  period  of  warm  weather,  so  that 
they  will  sprout  and  come  up  quickly. 
This  is  especially  important  in  seasons 
when  the  bean  maggot  causes  considerable 
damage. 

The  selection  of  seed  for  the  bean  crop 
needs  to  receive  its  share  of  attention. 
The  best  time  of  course  to  select  seed 
beans  for  the  1931  crop  was  in  August 
1930.  Many  of  the  common  vine  diseases 
of  beans  can  only  be  controlled  by  the 
selection  of  seed  from  disease-free  fields. 
Of  course  at  this  time  of  year  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  tell  whether  or  not  your  seed 
beaus  came  from  such  a  field. 

L.  H.  w. 


That  Dull  Razor 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Recoi’d  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NF.W-YORKER/333  W.30th  St..  New  York 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


This  may  interest  a  few  readers  who 
prefer  and  use  a  straight  razor.  There  is 
no  necessity  for  using  a  dull  one,  when 
they  can  be  so  easily  kept  sharp  with 
little  work. 

Many  razors  appear  sharp  enough  on 
the  edge  but  will  not  shave  good  and 
easy,  due  to  the  chisel-like  condition  on 
both  sides  of  blade,  which  often  has  been 
brought  about  by  using  a  hanging  strop, 
which  somewhat  rounds  off  the  blade  and 
naturally  prevents  it  from  cutting  on 
account  of  its  thickness  back  of  the  edge. 
The  strop  should  be  on  a  flat  surface  so 
the  honing  will  last  longer.  Once  sharp 
the  razor  should  shave  quite  a  few  times 
without  more  stropping. 

I  learned  from  a  grinder  of  tools  and 
it  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
for  many  years.  With  the  blade  flat  on 
the  hone  use  any  motion  that  will  wear 
away  the  blade.  In  a  few  minutes  hold 
the  blade  edge  up,  and,  in  certain  angles 
of  light,  one  can  see  clearly  the  blade 
is  not  grinding  at  the  edge,  showing  the 
round  condition.  Continue  the  grinding 
till  the  edge  is  reached.  Now  run  the 
blade,  with  edge  down,  lightly  over  thumb 
nad.  If  sharp  enough  it  should  bite  from 
point  to  point.  If  it  hangs  in  some  places 
it  tells  of  wire  edge  there.  Now  shove 
the  blade  edge  to  the  stone  which  cuts  it 
off.  Keep  trying  your  nail  till  it  feels 
right,  then  try  a  hair  and,  if  it  cuts,  strop 
and  your  shaving  troubles  are  over. 

Maryland.  F.  w.  n. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  HATES,  1931 
Here  is  the  worst  news  —  for  them  —  that  has  happened  in  20  years! 


NEWS:  Sensational! 

Panic  Hits  Animal  Pests 

WITH  these  new  Kleanbore  Hi-Speeds  you 
can  stop  the  biggest  woodchuck  in  his 
tracks,  nail  a  gopher  at  150  yards  —  do  things 
with  a  .22  you’ve  never  dreamed  possible.  Careful 
tests  prove  far  greater  accuracy  and  killing  power. 

Experts  hail  it  as  the  first  big  improvement  since 
Remington  introduced  Kleanbore  —  faster,  truer, 
and  deadlier.  The  new  Hi-Speed  .22 ’s  are  made 
in  short,  long,  long  rifle  and  W.  R.  F.  cartridges. 
Solid  and  hollow  point  bullets  of  greased  lead,  or 
SILVADRY  (ungreased).  They’re  the  only  rim  fire 
cartridges  with  brass  cases  like  those  used  for 
high  power  and  military  cartridges.  Get  them 
from  your  dealer.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
Address:  Remington  Ammunition  Works,  1132 
Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Remington 

XLeanborC 

HI-SPEED  ,22's 


Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  show  you  The 
Remington  Standard  American  Dollar  Pocket  Knife 


Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 

Originators  of  Kleanbore  Ammunition 


1931  R.  A.  Co’ 


4 125  B 


The  greatest  value  ever  offered — 

The  Kemington  Standard  American  Dollar 

Pocket  Knife 


/ 
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Jnstantjteese 


iHHIttO 

ICE  CREAM  _ 

SHERBETS 

ices  /.  ’  AAV), 

IN  LESS  THAN  ^ 

30  SECONDS 

The  new ,  big  Money - 
maker  for  Agents! 

Agents  now  selling  100  to  200  IN¬ 
STANTFREESE  units  per  month  at 
#9.75 — making  big  profits — with  no 
competition. 

You  can  do  it  too!  Easy — because 
INSTANTFREESE  sells  itself  to 
homes,  lunch  stands,  etc.  Recipe  book 
and  full  instructions  included.  There’s 
nothing  like  it.  The  best  season  is 
just  ahead.  Act  quickly! 

Everybody  Likes  Frozen  Deserts 
Clip  this  ad.  Mail  with  money  order 
or  bank  draft  for  #8.00.  Without  ad., 
full  retail  price  for  first  demonstrator, 
#9.75.  Very  liberal  discount  on  all 
further  orders.  INSTANTFREESE  will 
be  sent  post-paid.  If  you’re  not  100% 
sold  at  the  end  of  7  days,  return  IN¬ 
STANTFREESE  and  your  money  will 
be  refunded.  You  can’t  lose.  Clip 
and  mail  this  ad.  now. 

INSTANTFREESE  CORP. 

601  E.  KEEFE  AVE.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Enclosed  Is  P.  O.  Money  Order  '  )  Bank  Draft  (  ) 
for  18.00.  Send  INSTANTFREESE  prepaid  to— 

Name  . 

Address  . 

.City . State  . . 


USE  COUPON  SAVE  $  1.75 


s 


Lifetime 
Guarantee 


PUMPERS 


Direct 
Geared 


TWO 

SIZES 


Will  pump  from  the  deepest  wells. 
Compact;  self  contained; 
no  belt  troubles.  Easy 
starting;very  dependable. 

Tell  your  needs  and  t 
get  FREE  Catalog 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS' 

1895  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 


MAKE  YOUR 
TRACTOR  DO 
YOUR 
OWING^ 


mry  Save  Time  — 
'Money  and  Labor 
with  the 

V  “DETROIT” 

HAY  MOWER 


P ry'  Tractor  Driven 

Cut  up  to  30  acres  a  day. 
My'  Models  now  available  for 
Fy  Allis  Chalmers  U  and 
^  All  Crop,  Caterpillar  10 
&  15,  Fordson,  McCor  mick- 
Deering  10-20,  Oliver  Row  Crop.  1 
Thousands  in  use.  Writetoday. 


DETROIT  HARVESTER  CO.  Detroit.  Mich 


Plows 
Seeds 
Cultivates 
Mows Hay 


A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
Poultrymen,  Gardners, Florists.  Nurs¬ 
eries,  Fruit  Growers  &  Suburbanites. 

MAKES  WORK  EASY 

Eliminates  hand  push-hoe  work, 
weeding,  hoeing, and  the  one  horse 
cultivator.  Mows  lawns  or  cuts 
hay  and  weeds. 

BELT  JOBS 

(  Runs  power  in  a- 

and  Lawns  VsiSS 
EASY  TERMS 

Our  installment  plan  makes  iteasy  to 
own  a  Standard  NOW,  and  let  it  pay 
for  itself  with  labor  savings. 

3§  H.P.  Engine 

Gives  ample  Power 
for  thorough  work 

Rugged-reliable 

Walk  or  Ride 

Walking  or 
Riding  Equip. 

FREE 
CATALOG 

Write  Today, 
for  Illustrated 
Catalog:  &  Easy 
Payment  Plan 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneanolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3262  Como  Ave.  2469  Chestnut  St.  192  Cedar  St. 


rym* — ,<i|PL 

Three  Generations 
ot  Successiul  Growers 
Have  Used  Hammond’s 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides 

Through  fifty  years’  experience  we 
have  developed  brands  which  are  safe, 
effective  and  economical. 

Hammond’s  Slug-Shot 

Famous  since  1880.  Effective  against 
leaf-eating  insects. 

Hammond’s  Crape  Dust 
A  Copper-Sulphur  Dust 

Protects  .Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  Violets, 
Chrysanthemums,  Melons,  Cranberries, 
Onions,  etc.,  from  mildew  and  rust. 

Hammond’s  Thrip  Juice 

Thrips,  Soft  Scale,  Aphis,  Midge  and 
certain  other  insects  of  this  class  yield 
to  this  efficient  contact  spray. 

Hammond’s  Copper  Solution 

For  Black  Spot  and  Rust  on  Roses,  To¬ 
mato  Blight  or  Rot,  etc. 

Hammond’s  Weed  Killer 
Economical  and  EHective 

Sold  by  seedsmen  everywhere  and 
dealers  in  garden  supplies.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply,  send  us  his  ad¬ 
dress. 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

{Single  &  T  win  Engine-  Bel  t  Jobs- W  a  lk  &  Ride 

SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

5  New  Improved  Models —  Catalog  Free 

WAlSHTRACIORCD.^r"'”1"-  M1”"' 


73  Talmage  Av.SE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


15  acres  of  corn- 
only  3  or  4  hills  lost 


• — writes  A.  B.  Wilmont,  of  E.  Thetford, 

Vt.  Crows  and  other  pests  had  pick- 
nicked  on  his  corn  field — until  he  coated 
his  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  No  need  to 
wait  for  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  to  dry.  Does  not  clog 
planter,  nor  injure  corn.  Non-poisonous.  But  absolutely 
keeps  out  moles,  crows,  gophers,  squirrels  and  other 
pests.  Large  size  can  for  2  bu.  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres) 
$1.50.  Smaller  size  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  dealer  hasn’t  a  stock,  order  direct.  Address  The 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get  Money  Baci 


CT  A  M 1  ETV’Q  ^saedaoVe2e< 

B  iB  Kira  ftra  V  years’ success 

CROW  REPELLENT 
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dead,  but  what 
\  is  that  stuff? 


Cassava — Bitter  and  Sweet 

Among  the  vegetables  grown  in  the 
tropics  there  is  one  which  seems  to  de¬ 
serve  a  little  more  attention  than  is  usu¬ 
ally  paid  to  it,  and  this  is  the  cassava. 

Cassava  plants  are  reared  from  cut¬ 
tings,  and  their  thin,  rather  knotty  stems 
attain  a  height  of  over  seven  feet.  The 
large  leaves  spread  out  like  the  fingers  of 
a  human  hand  into  five  narrow  sections, 
uniting  at  the  stalk. 

We  are  most  concerned  with  the  roots, 
however,  as  these  are  the  great  store¬ 
houses  of  the  food  which  the  plant  itself 
prepares.  The  starch  that  is  made  within 
its  leaves  from  the  water  and  the  air,  is 
sent  down  to  the  roots,  causing  them  to 
produce  large  tubers.  Were  the  plant  not 
disturbed  by  man,  it  would  draw  food  for 
its  own  use  from  this  reserve  fund  in  its 
storehouse. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cassava — the 
bitter  and  the  sweet,  and  as  good  can  be 
derived  from  either  of  these  varieties,  it 


Cassava  Root,  Much  Reduced  in  Size 


might  cause  us  to  consider  the  ultimate 
good  in  the  “bitter”  as  well  as  the 
“sweet”  in  our  own  lives.  Some  persons 
are  timid  about  using  the  sweet  cassava, 
but  there  is  absolutely  no  cause  for  fear 
in  mistaking  this  for  the  bitter  variety 
for  cooking  purposes,  as  the  hitter  cas¬ 
sava  does  not  become  soft  when  boiled  as 
the  sweet  form  does,  this  being  one 
method  of  detecting  it.  When  cooked, 
the  cassava  resembles  the  yam  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  is  used  as  a  vegetable,  either 
boiled,  or  baked  in  the  jacket  like 
potatoes. 

Although  the  bitter  cassava  cannot  be 
used  as  a  vegetable,  it  is  from  this  that 
the  meal  is  largely  made,  as  it  yields 
more  tubers  than  the  sweet  variety.  The 
juice  of  this  bitter  cassava  is  a  deadly 
poison,  but  fortunately,  the  poison  is  com¬ 
pletely  driven  off  by  simply  boiling  the 
juice.  The  cells  of  this  root  are  full  of 
juice,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  starch 
and  discard  the  harmful  juice,  these  cells 
must  be  burst.  This  is  accomplished  by 
grating  the  tubers,  and  in  this  way  the 
cassava  is  ground  into  a  pulp  and  pressed 
thoroughly  to  eradicate  the  juice.  This 
pulp  is  knowm  as  cassava  meal,  which  is 
dried  in  large,  open  containers  by  heat 
as  a  double  precaution  against  any  juice 
that  might  still  be  there.  The  moist  meal 
is  used  by  some  persons  in  making  round 
cakes  which  are  dried  on  hot  tins  over 
the  fire. 

One  will  naturally  think  that  this 
deadly  juice  cannot  be  discarded  too 
promptly,  but  instead,  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  while  to  produce  a  sediment, 
and  it  is  from  this  sediment  that  the  fine 
cassava  starch  is  made.  The  tapioca  used 
in  our  well-known  puddings  is  made  from 
this  starch.  By  a  further  process  of  boil¬ 
ing,  most  of  the  water  is  evaporated  from 
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the  poison  juice,  and  it  becomes  thicker 
and  thicker  until  it  reaches  the  consis¬ 
tency  and  appearance  of  molasses.  Can 
this  be  used  too?  Ask  a  tropical  cook 
what  she  puts  in  her  stews  or  pepper-pot 
to  give  them  that  inimitable  flavor  and 
see  if  she  does  not  point  with  pride  to  her 
bottle  of  cassareep!  e.  g. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  trees 
on  April  17,  the  peacli  bloom  will  be  un¬ 
usually  heavy  in  Southern  Pennsylvania 
this  year.  It  looks  as  if  almost  every  old 
peach  tree  there  is  loaded  with  buds 
waiting  for  a  few  more  warm  days  to 
open.  Some  of  the  growers  are  worry¬ 
ing  about  thinning  although  much  can 
happen  yet  to  reduce  the  prospective 
peach  crop.  While  many  of  the  apple 
trees  in  that  district  look  as  if  they  had 
plenty  of  fruit  buds,  they  are  often  weak 
and  small.  In  addition,  some  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  trees  affected  by  last  year’s  drought 
are  not  able  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  should  grow  or  die ;  others  have  lost 
one  or  more  of  the  scaffold  branches. 

Bees  seem  to  have  wintered  in  very 
poor  condition,  not  because  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  itself  but  rather  because  of  the  dry 
weather  last  year.  Pollination  is  liable 
to  be  a  factor  of  more  than  usual  im¬ 
portance  in  1931.  However,  excellent 
weather  at  blossoming  time,  followed  by 
a  fruit  setting  period  free  from  frosts 
and  the  like,  should  favor  both  weak  blos¬ 
soms  and  weak  colonies  of  bees.  Virginia 
reports  a  medium  good  apple  bloom  pros¬ 
pect  and  a  heavy  bloom  in  sight  for 
peaches. 

Scab  spores  are  acting  very  queerly  in 
Center  County.  The  spores  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  their  stage  of  development 
and  the  plant  disease  specialist  watching 
them  thinks  that  they  do  not  look  quite 
like  good  healthy  spores  should,  possibly 
because  of  the  dry  weather  of  the  past 
year.  Germination  tests  will  soon  be 
made  by  nature  and  the  unsprayed  trees 
will  indicate  for  themselves  how  effective 
the  spores  really  are. 

According  to  Alexander  Dye,  U.  S. 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  the 
Argentine  government,  by  decree  dated 
March  14  and  effective  July  1,  will  pro¬ 
hibit  the  importation  of  apples  in  barrels 
or  in  bulk.  It  is  furthermore  specified 
that  the  importation  of  apples  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  only  between  May  1  and  December 
15  each  year.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  decree  is  exceedingly  strict  in 
specifying  quality,  noting  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases  that  will  not  be  admitted.  Viola¬ 
tions  will  result  in  destruction  of  the 
fruit  at  the  shipper’s  risk. 

Arizona’s  entry  in  the  biggest  fruit  tree 
contest  is  an  apricot  tree  planted  bv 
Scotch  settlers  on  top  of  Natural  Bridge 
near  the  village  of  Payson.  The  tree  was 
planted  52  years  ago.  Charles  E.  Rees- 
er  of  the  National  Museum  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  encountered  the  tree  in  a 
search  for  life  forms  in  Arizona  rocks. 
Concerning  the  apricot  tree,  he  states 
that,  “Its  trunk  is  now  more  than  three 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  spread  of 
branches  exceeding  100  feet  and  this 
Summer  the  tree  bore  approximately  100 
bushels  of  fruit.” 

Mrs.  Charles  Rollins  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  owns  a  clove  apple  which  was  pre¬ 
served  62  years  ago.  It  was  picked  near 
Bridgewater  in  the  crop  of  1869. 

1  he  Mountaineer  Grower,  official  organ 
of  the  \\  est  Virginia  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  looked  a  little  further  into  the  re¬ 
cent  statement  that  a  Mr.  Merrill  of 
Chillicothe,  Mo.,  had  won  the  annual 
Kansas-Missouri  fruit  derby  with  a  yield 
of  1,057  bushels  of  packed  apples  per 
acre  for  1930.  .  Mr.  Merrill  himself  con¬ 
tributed  an  article  to  the  April  issue  of 
1  he  Mountaineer  Grower,  briefly  be 
stated :  “The  yield  was  secured  on  a 
block  of  Jonathan  over  30  years  old. 
There  are  57  trees  per  acre.  The  or¬ 
chard  is  planted  on  the  Missouri  River 
Loess  (a  very  strong  and  deep  soil  de¬ 
posited  by  prehistoric  winds  blowing  fine 
glacial  silt  from  the  glacial  areas  and 
dropping  it  in  the  Mississippi-Missouri 
Valley  Region),  and  is  in  sod  which  is 
fertilized  regularly  with  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia.  It  has  produced  four  successive 
heavy  crops  and  has  a  bud  set  now  ample 
to  produce  an  equally  heavy  crop.  The 
trees  are  quite  large  and  are  well  main¬ 
tained.  Six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  per  tree  were  applied  in  1930,  when 
the  yield  was  made.  Pollination  weather 
was  favorable  and  bees  were  abundant. 
All  the  trees  were  thinned.  No  irrigation 
was  used ;  the  fruit  was  below  normal  in 
color  and  packed  out  at  2%  inches  up." 
Mr.  Merrill  observes  that  nearly  even 
orchard  has  trees  that  regularly  produce 
heavy  yields,  and  while  such  a  striking 
yield  can  possibly  be  made  in  every  good 
orchard,  lie  hopes  that  he  is  not  engaged 
in  tlie  business  of  fruit-growing  when  that 
happens,  “for  then  over-production  would 
exist  in  fact.”  One  thousand  and  fiftv- 
seven  bushels  per  acre  for  57  trees  aver¬ 
ages  better  than  IS  bushels  per  tree 
which  is  consistently  heavy  yielding  by 
an  acre  of  apple  trees.  r.  h.  sudds. 


Every  year  of  my  life  I  grow  more  and 
more  convinced,  that  it  is  wisest  and  best 
to  fix  our  attention  on  the  beautiful  and 
good,  and  dwell  as  little  as  possible  on 
the  evil  and  the  false.— L.  Maria  Child 
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A  History  of  Grape-growing 
in  Eastern  United  States 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN 
Part  III 

It  has  been  made  plain  that  the  colo¬ 
nists  not  alone  were  eager  to  grow  the 
fruit  ro  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
in  their  native  lands,  but  the  authorities 
in  every  manner  possible  encouraged  the 
trials,  even  to  the  extent  of  subsidies  and 
special  privileges.  In  Maryland  it  seemed 
for  a  time  that  the  problem  was  about  to 
be  solved.  In  1(102  Lord  Charles  Balti¬ 
more  planted  300  acres  of  vines  at  St. 
Mary’s.  He  was  apparently  successful 
for  a  time,  for  it  is  recorded  that  he  made 
and  sold  some  very  good  wine.  Whether 
this  was  entirely  from  the  Yinifera  va¬ 
rieties,  or  whether  it  was  a  blend  of  those 
sorts  with  some  of  the  better  native 
kinds,  is  not  established.  The  authorities 
were  evidently  impressed  with  the  ven¬ 
ture,  for  grapes  were  grown  for  many 
years  after.  In  1828  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  formation  of  a  society  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  purpose  the  culture  of  the  vine 
in  Maryland.  The  society  as  a  part  of 
its  functions  undertook  the  testing  of 
grapevines,  both  native  and  foreign,  and 
especially  was  it  charged  with  the  trial 
of  native  seedlings  that  were  found  grow¬ 
ing  in  abundance.  This  is  the  first  in¬ 
stance  recognizing  the  idea  that  selection 
of  pure  and  hybrid  seedlings  might  solve 
the  problem  of  an  American  viticulture. 
This  enactment  resulted  in  the  planting 
of  many  vineyards  of  fair  size  in  the 
vicinity  of  Baltimore. 

The  Swedes  who  had  settled  along  the 
Delaware  River,  in  what  was  then  known 
as  New  Sweden,  were  encouraged  by  their 
queen  to  plant  grapes  and  in  every  man¬ 
ner  further  their  culture.  In  consequence 
many  vines  were  brought  in  from  France 
and  Spain,  and  these  were  planted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  This  attempt 
was  started  in  an  experimental  way,  but 
in  spite  of  all  that  could  be.  done  the 
venture  failed. 

The  Dutch  in  New  Netherlands  were 
much  impressed  with  the  abundance  and 
vigor  of  the  native  vines  growing  every¬ 
where  about  them,  and  sought  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  parent  country  to  support 
them  in  vine  culture,  but  naught  seems 
to  have  come  from  their  petitions.  Here 
we  have  the  first  recorded  instance  where 
the  governing  powers  failed  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  new  project.  The  first  Eng¬ 
lish  governor  of  New  York,  however,  was 
most  anxious  to  introduce  wine-making 
as  a  permanent  industry  in  the  colony, 
and  in  consequence  he  gave  to  one 
Richards  a  virtual  monopoly.  This  man 
through  his  monopoly  could  levy  and  col¬ 
lect  tribute  from  everyone  who  later 
wished  to  grow  grapes  in  the  colony. 
Richards’  grant,  it  appears,  gave  him  the 
right  to  certain  lands  on  Long  Island.  It 
is  not  known  the  degree  of  success  at¬ 
tained.  but  the  venture  evidently  did  not 
thrive  for  any  long-continued  period,  since 
later  attempts  were  made  at  varying 
intervals. 

In  New  England  vine-growing  was  at¬ 
tempted,  and  in  1029  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  caused  to  be  planted  Yin¬ 
ifera  varieties  under  the  direction  of  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  Old  World.  Charles  II,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  favorable  reports  of  the 
good  wines  in  the  new  country,  encour¬ 
aged  the  planting  of  Old  World  varieties 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  venture  in  each 
colony  turned  out  the  same  way,  failure. 

The  Jesuits  in  Louisiana  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Old  World  grapes  in  Eastern 
Enited  States.  We  are  told  that  wine¬ 
making  became  of  such  importance  that 
the  French  government  forbade  its  manu¬ 
facture,  since  it  bid  fair  to  interfere  se¬ 
riously  with  that  art  in  the  parent  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  whether 
their  success  was  with  the  pure,  Yinifera 
varieties,  or  whether  some  native  fruit 
was  blended  to  produce  wines  of  the 
quality  and  in  amounts  that  would 
seriously  affect  wine-making  in  France. 

Undaunted  by  the  numerous  total  fail¬ 
ures  to  introduce  the  Yinifera  into  culture 
in  Eastern  United  States,  later  genera¬ 
tions  renewed  the  attempts  in  not  only 
one,  but  in  several  States.  Another  fail¬ 
ure  is  recorded  for  Virginia,  but  this  was 
not  so  serious  to  the  settlers  as  the  pro¬ 
ject  attempted  along  the  Tombigbee  River 
in  Alabama.  Several  colonies  were  here 
established  to  grow  grapes  and  olives. 
Conditions  were  found  to  be  entirely  un¬ 
suited  for  either  the  growth  of  Old  World 
grape  varieties  or  the  olive.  The  colonists 
went  through  a  miserable  and  harrowing 
experience  for  several  years,  since  the 
region  was  adapted  at  the  time  for  none 
but  the  most  healthy.  The  venture  was 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  start. 

About  this  time  literature  on  the  vine 
and  its  culture  began  to  appear.  A 
Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Legaux 
founded  a  company  for  the  growing  of 
grapes  near  Philadelphia,  but  for  many 
reasons  the  project  failed,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  dissension  within  the  com¬ 
pany.  We  nevertheless  have  to  thank  this 
man  and  his  venture  for  the  first  good 
native  grape.  Like  so  many  others  of  our 
desirable  native  sorts,  the  Alexander 
grape  was  probably  a  seedling  of  a  native 
vine.  It  was  so  good  that  Legaux  intro¬ 
duced  the  Alexander  as  an  importation  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  if  it  was 
done  intentionally  we  can  excuse  the  man. 
as  he  served  American  viticulture  well 
when  he  disseminated  it.  Cuttings  of  the 
variety  were  sent  into  Connecticut,  Ken¬ 


tucky.  New  l'ork  and  several  other  States 
in  1801.  A  large  grape  enterprise  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Kentucky  under  the  leadership 
of  John  James  Dufour,  but  as  he  did 
not  entertain  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
quality  of  native  grapes,  Old  World  sorts 
were  planted,  and  these  of  course  failed. 
Again  he  tried  the  Yinifera  in  Indiana, 
along  with  vines  of  the  native  Alexander, 
and  all  failed  but  the  Alexander. 

There  was  still  the  belief  that  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  vines  from  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  elsewhere  was  in 
some  great  degree  due  to  the  manner  and 
methods  of  culture.  Perhaps  a  secondary 
reason  was  the  selection  of  unsuited  va¬ 
rieties.  And  so  for  many  years  to  follow 
individuals  here  and  there  concerned 
themselves  with  attempts  to  solve  the 
riddle.  Perhaps  the  most  indefatigable  of 
these  was  the  Prince  family  of  New  Y'ork. 
It  is  recorded  that  three  generations  of 
this  family  devoted  themselves  studiously 
to  the  experimental  growing  of  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Yinifera  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  native  sorts  under  names  and 
numbers.  Wm.  R.  Prince  of  Flushing, 
New  York,  who  gave  a  lifetime  to  these 
studies,  published  “Treatise  of  the  Vine” 
in  1830.  This  is  the  first  authentic  treat¬ 
ment  of  vine-growing  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  experiments,  he 
along  with  the  others  who  had  preceded, 
had  an  unbounded  faith  that  Old  World 
grapes  could  be  grown  in  Eastern  United 
States.  To  quote  from  the  preface  of  his 


treatise,  “In  Europe  the  culture  of  the 
vine  has  been  profitably  extended  to  the 
51st  degree  N.  Lat.,  and  in  some  cases  to 
the  52nd.  Allowing  Hie  present  difference 
of  climate  or  temperature  to  be  10  degrees 
between  similar  latitudes  of  that  conti¬ 
nent  and  our  own,  it  thence  follows  that 
vines  of  the  foreign  varieties  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  cultivated  to  42nd  degree  in 
our  own  country,  and  perhaps  the  intensity 
of  our  Summer  heat  may  extend  the  limit 
somewhat  farther  to  the  north.  But  even 
the  differences  of  climate  referred  to,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  occasional  late  Spring 
frosts  and  variableness  of  the  atmosphere, 
will,  it  is  anticipated  be  greatly  di¬ 
minished,  and  gradually  subside  as  a 
more  general  culture  of  the  soil  takes 
place.”  Prince,  it  will  be  noted,  sought 
to  establish  American  viticulture  on  the 
basis  of  latitude,  without  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  many  other  factors  that 
have  been  shown  capable  of  changing  Un¬ 
anticipated  performances  of  plants.  Fur¬ 
ther  in  his  preface  we  read,  “It  will 
also  be  the  purpose  of  the  present  work 
to  show  that  vine  •culture  is  in  no  wise 
difficult,  that  any  failures  that  have  tak¬ 
en  place  were  far  more  the  result  of  er¬ 
roneous  management  than  of  any  inca¬ 
pacity  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  have  been  trilled  in  our 
ears  for  the  thousandth  time,  exist  only 
in  the  brains  of  those  who  have  propa¬ 
gated  them.” 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  in  this 


depressed  period  of  American  agriculture 
the  reflections  of  Prince  on  supply  and 
demand.  He  urges  the  adoption  of  grape¬ 
growing  as  a  means  of  diversification 
should  the  time  ever  come  when  the 
other  crops  returned  surpluses.  Again 
he  hopes  to  keep  the  balance  of  trade  in 
America  through  the  home-growing  of 
wines.  He  further  says,  “It  was  not.  un¬ 
til  after  immense  difficulties  that  the 
vine  was  brought  to  its  present  state  of 
successful  culture  in  France,  and  it 
should  be  no  cause  for  discouragement,  if 
some  experiments  are  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try  without  the  anticipated  success.” 

Prince  grew  some  420  varieties  of  for¬ 
eign  grapes  in  his  nursery  and  experi¬ 
mental  grounds  at  Flushing,  and  90  or 
more  native  sorts  and  their  seedlings.  lie 
imported  vines  from  the  most  celebrated 
collections  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
the  Crimea,  Madeira  and  elsewhere,  so 
that  his  attempt  was  the  most  noteworthy 
contribution  up  till  this  time  on  the  va¬ 
riety  question.  After  devoting  nearly  a 
lifetime  to  these  tests  with  Old  World 
varieties,  Prince  turned  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  native  grapes. 

At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  spent  the  better  part  of  30  years 
in  attempting  to  grow  varieties  of  the 
\  inifera.  He,  too,  was  most  thorough  in 
the  undertaking,  as  he  procured  his 
plants  from  many  sources  in  the  Old 
World.  He  planted  these  under  many 
(Continued  on  Page  545) 


Pyrox  kills  BUGS 
■prevents  BLIGHTS 

These  men  have  learned 
how  to  protect  their  crops 

completely 


YOU  don’t  have  to  mix  your 
own  spray  any  more!  Pyrox,  a 
scientifically  prepared  spray,  will 
save  you  all  the  bother,  all  the  mess 
— and  it  will  protect  your  crops 
more  thoroughly  than  any  home¬ 
made  Bordeaux  could  ever  do! 

To  begin  with,  you  simply  mix 
Pyrox  with  water.  No  fooling 
around  with  bluestone  the  night 
before,  or  with  lime  and  arsenicals 
in  the  morning.  In  five  minutes, 
you  are  ready  to  spray. 

Sticks  like  paint 

Use  the  finest  nozzles ;  Pyrox  won’t 
clog  them.  Apply  the  pressure.  See  Pyrox 
come  out  in  a  fine  mist  and  settle  on  every 
leaf,  covering  it  all  over  with  a  protecting 
coat  that  sticks  like  paint  through  the 
hardest  rainstorm. 

And  see  how  much  ground  you  cover  with 
one  tankful!  Far  more  than  with  home¬ 
made  Bordeaux,  which  can’t  go  through 
such  fine  disks,  and  therefore  comes  out  in 
large,  wasteful  drops. 

No  room,  either,  for  bugs  or  blights  to 
get  at  the  foliage,  for  Pyrox  completely 
envelops  the  leaves,  while  the  drops  of 
Bordeaux  merely  streak  them. 

And  no  burnt  foliage,  for  Pyrox  is  a  uni¬ 
form,  safe  mixture.  And  no  residue  left 
in  the  tank! 

Increased  Yields 

If  you  are  really  interested  in  getting  the 
very  largest  possible  yield  from  your  land, 
you  will  do  what  thousands  of  successful 


BOOSTS  PROFITS:  Frank 
W.  Eldred,  of  jTupper  Lake, 
Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who 
writes.  “My  yield  from  Pyrox 
sprayed  potatoes  was  243  bu. 
per  acre  and  the  quality  of  my 
potatoes  was  of  the  best.  That 
is  why  I  have  used  Pyrox  for 
the  past  five  years  and  shall 
continue  to  use  it.  Cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  including  certified 
seed,  1  ton  fertilizer  to  acre, 
cultivating,  spraying,  digging 
and  marketing  —  76*  bu.  Sold 
potatoes  at  average  $1.75  bu. 
profit  99*  bu.  gaining  a  profit 
of  $1,683.00  on  7  acres  of 
Pyrox-sprayed  potatoes.” 


farmers  have  already  done:  you  will  use 
Pyrox.  You  will  at  least  try  it  out  on  part 
of  your  crop,  comparing  it  with  your  home¬ 
made  mixture  according  to  the  only  test 
worth  bothering  about:  the  yields  you  get. 

In  dry  weather,  when  the  leaf-hopper  is 
prevalent,  Pyrox  is  a  particularly  valuable 
repellent  for  this  pest  that  causes  hopper- 
burn,  which  eventually  kills  the  plant. 

Read  the  letters  quoted  here.  Hundreds 
like  these  come  in  from  all  over  the  country, 
from  farmers  who  have  learned  how  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  their  crops  and  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  fungous  diseases  and  insect 
pests!  Leading  hardware,  seed,  and  farm- 
supply  stores  sell  Pyrox.  Get  it  today! 
There’s  a  size  for  every  need. 

Free:  Write  for  free  Spray  Guide.  This 
valuable  book  tells  you  all  you  need  to  know 
about  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases — and 
how  to  control  them.  Bowker  Chemical  Co., 
Dept.  R.  B.,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Just  mix  Fyrox 

ivith  water  and  spray 


WHAT  FARMERS  SAY 

Easy  to  Mix:  "yVIy  experience 
with  Pyrox  has  covered  a  period 
of  17  years.  Part  of  my  potato 
acreage  produced  400  bu.  to  the 
acre  while  my  average  for  this 
very  dry  season  was  300  bu.  per 
acre.  I  sprayed  with  Pyrox. 
Pyrox  is  easy  to  mix,  stays  in 
suspension  well,  and  gives  no 
trouble  with  clogged  nozzles.” 

F.  H.  Hunt,  Thorndike,  Me. 

163  Bushels  Extra  per  Acre: 

" This  last  season  1  had  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  363  bu.  of  potatoes 
per  acre.  1  used  Pyrox  this 
summer  for  the  first  time. 
Bordeaux-sprayed  crops  in  this 
vicinity  averaged  about  200 
bu.  per  acre.  With  Pyrox  / 
controlled  leaf-hopper  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  I  heartily  recommend 
the  use  of  Pyrox  to  any  grower.” 
C.  B.  Holton,  Westminster,  Vt. 

Now — Nicotine  Pyrox 

If  you  have  a  garden  patch,  you  will  want  a  jar 
of  the  new  Nicotine  Pyrox — standard  Pyrox 
treated  with  nicotine.  It  not  only  kills  leaf 
chewing  insects,  prevents  blights  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  and  stimulates  plant  growth,  as  standard 
Pyrox  does,  but  it  also  kills  sucking  insects. 
such  as  aphids,  thrips,  and  leaf-hoppers.  Stand¬ 
ard  Pyrox  is  designed  for  most  commercial  crops, 
but  in  the  garden,  where  sucking  insects  do  so 
much  damage,  you  will  want  Nicotine  Pyrox. 
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April  on  the  farm  is  an  interesting 
time  for  a  boy.  It  is  the  first  of  the  play 
of  the  growing  season,  the  preceding 
months  having  been  the  preliminary  ham¬ 
mering  and  scene-shifting  before  the  cur¬ 
tain  finally  rises. 

The  snowdrifts  have  shrunk  and 
shrunk,  and  finally  leave  the  valley  fields 
and  roads,  except  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  cuts.  On  the  road  to  school,  last 
Fall’s  ruts  have  reappeared  from  their 
white  shrouds,  perfectly  embalmed,  only 
to  lose  their  rigidity  and  identity  in  the 
sunshine  and  traffic.  The  mud  is  drying 
and  boots  are  no  longer  necessary. 

A  few  robins  appear  in  the  orchard, 
and  blackbirds  are  clacking  overhead  as 
if  they  drove  invisible  horses  through  the 
bright  air.  Of  a  morning  can  be  seen 
sweet  icicles  hanging  from  the  roadside 
trees,  and  there  is  new  maple  sugar  in 
the  bright  dinner  pails  that  go  to  school, 
escorted  by  bluebirds  that  fly  ahead  from 
post  to  post.  A  few  hardy  toads  sing  in 
the  ponds  which,  according  to  -weather 
lore,  must  three  times  be  frozen  over  be¬ 
fore  real  Spring  arrives. 

Above  the  occasional  cock-crow  can  be 
heard  the  roar  of  the  brook,  falling  down 
the  west  hill  gulf.  The  brook  is  now 
big  and  active  enough  to  justify  the 
bridges  which  most  of  the  year  seem  a 
mere  concession  to  custom.  One  morning 
the  eyes  are  hit  by  a  green  spot  over 
on  the  side-hill  orchard.  That  afternoon 
the  south  slopes  are  visibly  tinted  and 
then  the  whole  landscape  turns  greener 
each  day,  the  meadows  and  pastures  try¬ 
ing  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  wheat.  Willow  whistles  are  ripe  and 
marbles  and  jacks  and  rope-skipping  in 
season.  The  wild  gooseberries  begin  to 
show  signs  of  new  leaves. 

The  horses  notice  all  this,  and  on  the 
way  from  the  water  trough  to  the  stable 
drop  their  heads  (regardless  of  sliding 
hames  and  bumping  neck-yoke)  to  stretch 
a  limber  lip  after  imaginary  tufts  of 
grass.  In  the  barnyard  the  cows  rub 
heavily  on  tilting  posts,  sniff  audibly  and 
then  curve  tongues  out  beneath  the  low¬ 
est  fence  wire.  The  cats  abandon  the 
kitchen  to  roll  in  the  sunny  orchard,  and 
Shep  pants  while  on  his  daily  inspection 
of  the  premises. 

The  chickens  know  when  the  plowing 
starts,  even  if  it  is  ’way  over  next  to  the 
wood.  They  string  out  after  the  plow 
like  white  heads  on  a  black  ribbon.  On 
the  corners  they  barely  keep  from  under 
the  team’s  shaggy  feet,  and  they  would 
like  to  chase  away  the  blackbirds  if  they 
could.  Each  half-day’s  plowing  can  be 
identified  by  its  darker  tint,  so  you  don’t 
have  to  ask  how  many  times  around  Pa 
has  been  since  noon. 

The  fresh  furrows  have  such  a  tantaliz¬ 
ing  smell — something  like  just-dug  pota¬ 
toes,  but  not  quite  the  same.  This  smell 
means  April,  just  as  burning  punk  and 
powder  means  Fourth  of  July,  and  the 
smell  of  hot  turkey  and  sage  stuffing 
means  Thanksgiving. 

It  is  fun  to  walk  across  the  plowed 
strip,  even  if  the  dip  of  the  fuirows 
never  quite  fits  your  stride.  It  is  almost 
like  walking  on  the  waves  of  a  black  sea. 
Besides  the  odor,  there  are  odd  stones 
and  pebbles,  and  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  finding  an  arrowhead  that 
was  shot  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
unplowed  center  is  like  an  island  that  is 
constantly  being  worn  away  by  the  dark 
-waves.  Here  will  be  found  Shep,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe’s  dog,  asleep  on  Pa’s 
coat,  or  following  some  twisting  trail 
over  the  turf. 

Then  there  is  the  ride  home  behind  the 
shedding  team  whose  ears,  like  a  com¬ 
pass,  point  straight  toward  the  barn.  A 
couple  of  Robin  Redbreasts  are  fighting 
like  a  pair  of  gamecocks  in  the  dooryard, 


until  Shep  breaks  up  the  scrap.  Calves 
are  bawling  in  the  barn,  and  just  ahead 
is  the  prospect  of  the  evening  chores, 
milking,  supper  and  an  old-fashioned  bed 
with  rare  somniferous  qualities. 

J.  A.  CHAP.TULLY. 


As  We  Go  Along 

One  recollection  of  early  boyhood  is  a 
vendue  at  the  Captain  Beale  Farm, 
where,  among  the  “articles  too  numerous 
to  mention,”  as  all  vendue  bills  of  that 
period  said,  was  an  ancient  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  which,  according  to  the  auctioneer’s 
statement,  was  the  “first  one  invented.” 
Its  history  was  well  known  at  the  time. 
A  local  inventor  made  and  tried  it  out  on 
that  farm.  Not  proving  practical,  it  was 
left  on  the  place  until  the  death  of  own¬ 
er,  and  the  customary  sale  of  farm  tools, 
the  accumulation  of  a  long  lifetime,  was 
held. 

Captain  Matthew  Beale  had  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  the  locality,  a  man  of 
the  substantial  old  school,  who  expected 
to  continue  farming  so  long  as  he  lived 
— and  did.  There  are  many  such  farm¬ 
ers  now,  and  always  will  be.  A  son 
may  take  up  the  work  when  father  lays 
it  down,  but  he  had  no  such  successor. 

This  old  mower  had  a  heavy  wood 
frame,  and  an  ambitiously  long  cutter 
bar,  which,  however,  was  a  straight  knife, 
instead  of  having  cutting  sections.  There 
were  guards  with  something  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  idea,  through  which  the  knife  played. 
Older  men  at  the  vendue,  who  had  seen 
the  machine  tried,  said  it  would  actually 
work  for  a  short  time  in  coarse  grass, 
while  the  blade  was  very  sharp,  but 
clogged  as  soon  as  the  keen  edge  was 
gone.  It  seemed  strange  that  one  with 
inventive  skill  to  get  up  this  machine, 
had  not  thought  to  apply  the  principle 
of  common  household  shears  to  it. 

These  things  came  back  to  memory 
as  I  started  reading  Cyrus  H.  McCor¬ 
mick’s  “The  Century  of  the  Reaper,”  as 
fascinating  a  tale  as  I  have  found  in  a 
long  time.  It  is  far  more  than  a  story  of 
the  development  of  a  great  industry. 
Through  it  runs  a  picture  of  the  men 
and  women  and  farming  of  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  grandmother,  a  remarkable 
woman  whose  insight  and  courage  were 
an  inspiration  and  help.  So  great  was 
her  interest  in  and  mastery  of  the  work 
that  after  her  husband’s  death  she  was  a 
valued  counsellor  in  the  business. 

Perhaps  the  most  stirring  parts  of  this 
story  are  the  wars  about  patents,  mate¬ 
rials  and  markets  constantly  waged.  In¬ 
ventors  became  numerous  with  the  re¬ 
sulting  controversy  over  patent  infringe¬ 
ments.  This  was  a  constant  stimulus  to 
improve  on  the  other  mail’s  improve¬ 
ments,  and  thus  these  wars  hastened  the 
perfection  of  the  machine. 

It  has  been  a  rather  long  road  from 
the  1831  trial  of  McCormick’s  harvester 
in  that  Virginia  wheat  field  to  the  com¬ 
pact  machines  adapted  to  our  smaller 
farms  and  “combines”  of  the  great  fields 
of  the  plains,  but  it  was  a  worth-while 
journey.  w.  w.  H. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Coincident  with  a  “de¬ 
mand”  on  Ottawa  for  non-contributory 
unemployment  state  insurance.  Com¬ 
munist  gatherings  were  attempted  in  half 
a  dozen  Canadian  cities  April  15.  The 
Workers’  Unity  League  of  Canada,  Cana¬ 
dian  Section,  Red  International  of  Labor 
Unions,  in  its  own  word,  “demanded” 
through  a  delegation  appearing  before 
Premier  R.  B.  Bennett  and  G.  D.  Robert¬ 
son,  Minister  of  Labor,  enactment  of 
legislation  for  non-contributory  unem¬ 
ployment  State  insurance.  An  emphatic 
and  positive  refusal  of  the  demand  was 
the  answer  of  the  Prime  Minister.  No 


government  of  which  he  was  a  member 
would  ever  enact  non-contributory  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  Premier  Bennett 
said. 

Weakness  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  the  United  States,  for 
which  he  blamed  in  large  part  lawlessness 
among  officials  and  “a  public  attitude 
toward  law  that  encourages  lawbreaking,” 
were  sharply  emphasized  by  Chairman 
Wickersham  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Commission  at  Cincinnati  April  16. 
Speaking  before  the  Cincinnati  Regional 
Crime  Committee,  Mr.  Wickersham  said 
that  many  law  enforcement  officers 
stooped  “to  attain  their  ends  by  means 
as  illegal  as  the  acts  they  seek  to  punish 
or  suppress.”  The  commission  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  survey  of  lawlessness  among  officials 
in  a  forthcoming  report  to  President 
Hoover. 

A  fire  that  started  April  16  in  the 
lumber  yard  of  Will  and  Company,  on 
101st  Avenue,  between  125th  and  126th 
Streets,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y.,  destroyed 
the  plant,  injured  a  fireman,  damaged 
three  private  homes,  a  store  and  an  apart¬ 
ment  building  and  caused  a  property  dam¬ 
age  estimated  at  $100,000. 

Stanley  Rokowski,  40  years  old,  a 
farmer  living  in  West  Amwell  Township, 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  was  burned  to 
death  April  16  when  he  was  trapped  in 
a  brush  fire  on  his  land.  Charles  Cooper, 
13,  saw  the  fire  and  summoned  neighbors. 
While  beating  out  the  blaze  they  found 
Rokowski’s  body. 

Thirty  Americans,  men,  women  and 
children,  tragic  and  nerve-shattered,  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  Orleans,  aboard  the  steam¬ 
ship  Cefalu  April  18,  refugees  from  the 
latest  outbreak  in  Nicaragua.  Many  of 
them  were  penniless  and  with  nothing 
left  save  the  clothes  they  wore.  The 
bodies  of  two  of  the  nine  Americans 
killed  in  the  Nicaraguan  brush  during  the 
previous  week  lay  in  the  hold  of  the 
Cefalu,  whose  pennants  flew  at  half-mast 
as  she  steamed  up  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  bodies  were  those  of  Marine  Captain 
Harlem  C.  Pefiey,  of  Philadelphia,  slain 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  National 
Guardsmen  at  Logtown,  and  William  L. 
Selser,  formerly  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
Hart,  Ala.,  Standard  Fruit  and  Steam¬ 
ship  Company  plantation  overseer,  who 
was  shot  from  ambush  and  died  of  his 
wounds  aboard  ship.  Sandino  forces  fell 
on  a  group  of  plantation  overseers  gath¬ 
ered  at  Logtown  the  same  day  and  killed 
four  of  Selser’e  co-workers. 

Battered  and  scarred  by  Antarctic  ice 
floes  in  the  Ross  Sea,  the  Sir  James 
Clark  Ross,  one  of  the  lai'gest  whaling 
vessels  in  the  world,  brought  a  record 
cargo  of  whale  oil  into  port  April  IS  at 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  ended  an  eight 
months’  cruise  in  which  she  covered 
25,000  miles.  The  decks  of  the  vessel 
were  piled  with  part  of  the  55,000  barrels 
of  whale  oil  she  carried,  the  largest  cargo 
of  its  kind  ever  received  here.  Edward 
Jorgensen,  an  old-time  whaler  had  shot 
single-handed  no  fewer  than  245  of  the 
1,444  whales  taken  by  the  crew.  Jorgen¬ 
sen’s  total  bag  rose  to  2,700  on  this  voy¬ 
age,  and  he  will  receive  the  largest  share 
when  the  receipts  of  the  cargo  are  divided. 
No  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
whale  oil  was  available,  but  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  somewhere  between  $1,500,000 
and  $2,000,000.  The  cargo  is  consigned 
to  Proctor  &  Gamble,  soap  manufacturers 
of  Staten  Island  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Jorgensen’s  pay  for  his  eight  months’ 
work  is  estimated  at  $15,000.  Crews  of 
whaling  ships  work  on  a  system  of,  shares. 
After  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  are  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  total  received  for  the 
cargo,  each  man  receives  an  allotment  in 
accordance  with  the  work  he  has  accom¬ 
plished.  As  an  incentive  to  the  crew  to 
catch  as  many  whales  as  possible,  the 
man  who  gets  the  highest  number  is  given 
a  special  bonus. 

New  Jersey  State  police,  local  fire  com¬ 
panies  and  *a  force  of  500  fire-fighters 
under  a  corps  of  fire  wardens  took  the 
field  April  IS  to  check  the  spread  of 
forest  fires  whose  numbers  had  grown 
from  21  to  43  throughout  the  day.  Six 
fire  fighters  were  overcome  and  more 
than  1,700  acres  laid  waste  by  the  fires 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  In  Salem, 
Harry  Smith,  22  years  old,  of  Upper  Pitts 
Grove  Township,  was  arrested  in  the 
woods  by  policemen  who  charged  he  was 
a  pyromaniac  and  was  setting  a  forest 
fire,  lie  was  locked  up  in  the  Salem 
County  Jail  on  a  charge  of  arson,  and  a 
small  blaze  in  the  vicinity  was  extin¬ 
guished. 

Oscar  Greenstein,  president,  and  Leon 
S.  Pelz,  treasurer  of  the  Consolidated 
Factors  Corporation,  were  placed  on  trial 
in  New  York  April  20  before  Federal 
Judge  William  Bondy  and  a  jury  on  an 
indictment  charging  that  they  used  the 
mails  fraudulently  to  take  in  about 
$4,000,000  from  stock  investors.  Samuel 
C.  Coleman,  Assistant  United  State  At¬ 
torney,  outlining  his  case  to  the  jury, 
said  that  the  defendants  had  organized  as 
Pelz  Greenstein  Company,  Inc.,  in.  1022 
and  later  reorganized  as  Consolidated 
Factors,  selling  stock  through  A.  J. 
Roberts  &  Co.;  which  they  organized  for 
this  purpose. 

Development  of  a  vertical  parking  ma¬ 
chine  for  automobiles,  operating  mechan¬ 
ically  and  designed  to  house  more  than 
a  score  of  cars,  using  only  the  ground 
space  required  for  a  two-car  garage,  was 
announced  April  20  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  in 
New  York.  According  to  H.  D.  James, 
consulting  engineer  of  the  company,  who 


developed  the  machine,  each  unit  consists 
of  a  series  of  cages  carried  on  two  endless 
chains  running  over  sprocket  wheels  at 
top  and  bottom  in  the  manner  of  a  con¬ 
veyer.  A  24-car  machine,  occupying  a 
space  16  by  24  feet,  is  100  feet  high. 
Each  machine  may  be  used  as  a  separate 
unit,  or  a  number  of  units  may  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  building.  The  machine  is  en¬ 
tirely  automatic,  no  attendant  being  re¬ 
quired  for  its  operation.  It  may  be  oper¬ 
ated  either  by  key,  by  push-button  or  by 
coin,  all  three  methods  using  the  same 
control  but  having  different  types  of 
master  switches.  Each  car  remains  in 
its  individual  cage  until  it  is  delivered. 
When  a  cage  is  called  to  the  driveway 
level,  the  machine  automatically  selects 
the  shortest  route,  an  electric  motor  mov¬ 
ing  the  desired  cage  down  at  the  rate  of 
100  feet  a  minute.  Including  the  time 
consumed  in  opening  the  doors  and  mov¬ 
ing  the  car,  the  whole  operation  of  de¬ 
livery  is  said  to  take  only  one  minute. 

A  large  portion  of  New  York  State  and 
Western  New  England  was  shaken  by  an 
earthquake,  felt  at  Albany  in  two  distinct 
shocks,  April  20.  Windows  rattled  and 
houses  trembled,  but  little  damage  was 
reported  in  the  region  affected.  Dudley 
Observatory  at  Albany,  Canisius  College 
in  Buffalo,  Fordham  University  and  other 
seismographic  stations  reported  records  of 
the  earthquake.  The  first  tremor  was  re¬ 
ported  as  lasting  about  20  seconds.  Dr. 
R.  E.  Wilson,  assistant  director  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory,  said  the  shock  prob¬ 
ably  followed  what  is  known  to  geologists 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  fault,  which  extends 
from  Quebec  Province  down  the  Hudson 
Valley.  He  said  further  shocks  might  be 
expected  in  the  next  few  days.  Reports 
indicated  that  the  shock  was  more  severe 
in  places  north  of  Albany.  At  Glens 
Falls  clocks  were  stopped  and  the  resi¬ 
dents  became  alarmed.  Lake  George  re¬ 
ported  a  shock,  accompanied  by  a  loud 
roar,  that  lasted  for  several  seconds. 

Snow  and  freezing  temperatures  swept 
over  a  vast  area  from  the  Rockies  to 
North  Texas  April  20.  Snow  fell  in  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Montana,  Eastern  Colorado,  West¬ 
ern  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Northern 
Oklahoma. 

WASHINGTON. — The  national  outlay 
for  the  benefit  of  veterans  will  soon  be 
increased  to  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
annually  if  suggestions  made  by  veterans' 
organizations  for  consideration  by  Con¬ 
gress  are  enacted  into  law,  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  T.  Hines,  administrator  of  veter¬ 
ans’  affairs,  told  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  April  15.  The 
budget  for  the  financing  of  veterans’  af¬ 
fairs  is  approaching  the  $900,000,000 
figure  already,  General  Hines  said,  and 
future  legislation  must  be  “taken  cau¬ 
tiously  and  only  after  the  most  careful 
and  impartial  consideration.”  “Certainly 
by  1950  or  soon  thereafter,  at  the  rate 
we  are  now  going,”  he  continued,  “it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  disbursements  for 
veterans’  relief  will  at  least  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  the  total  cost  of  our  expenditures 
during  the  World  War.”  He  placed  the 
“net  indirect  cost”  of  the  war  at  $21,- 
S50,000,000.  General  Hines  warned  vet¬ 
erans  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  manifest 
a  peace-time  patriotism  if  the  burden  of 
their  relief  “is  not  to  become  intolerable, 
and  reaction  impair  their  very  cause.” 

United  States’  foreign  trade  in  mer¬ 
chandise  while  remaining  below  normal 
levels  showed  an  increase  in  March  over 
February  of  $49,000,000,  with  a  total  of 
$44S,000,000.  Much  of  the  increase  in 
exports  was  attributed  by  Dr.  Julius 
Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  seasonal  improvement.  He  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  increase  was  not  entirely 
due  to  seasonal  causes,  but  reflected  some 
improvement  in  business  conditions.  Ex¬ 
ports  in  March  were  valued  at  $237,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  about  $13,000,000  over 
the  preceding  month.  Imports  were  $211,- 
000,000,  a  gain  over  February  of  about 
$36,000,000.  Foreign  trade  was  below 
that  of  March  a  year  ago,  however,  by 
about  $132,000,000  on  exports  and  $89,- 
000,000  on  imports.  Export  shipments 
had  the  smallest  value  for  any  March 
since  1914,  when  they  were  $187,500,000, 
and  imports  were  the  smallest  for  any 
March  since  1916,  when  they  were  valued 
at  $158,000,000. 

Establishment  of  Federal  Employment 
Bureaus  in  all  States  “on  a  basis  which 
will  afford  every  opportunity  of  placing 
employes  in  contact  with  jobs,”  was  an¬ 
nounced  April  18  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
\\  illiam  N.  Doak.  The  plan  announced 
then  was  projected  under  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  by  the  last  Congress,  carrying  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000,  to  which  the 
Labor  Department  may  add  a  previous 
allotment  of  $285,000.  Secretary  Doak 
said  that  the  new  program  involves  ex¬ 
pansion  of  all  existing  facilities  of  the 
service  and  co-operation  between  all  of 
the  State  bureaus  and  the  central  office 
in  Washington.  In  addition  t.o  the 
branch  bureaus,  seven  special  sections 
are  provided  to  deal  exclusively  witli  the 
employment  problems  in  as  many  distinct 
trades.  Each  section  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  co-ordinating  super¬ 
intendent. 

After  July  1  all  applicants  for  civil 
service  positions,  of  whom  the  govern¬ 
ment  considers  about  40,000  annually, 
will  be  fingerprinted.  One  of  the  princi 
pal  reasons  for  this  decision  was  said 
to  be  the  discovery  that  about  one  out  of 
each  13  applicants  for  these  positions  has 
had  a  police  record.  Heretofore  only 
members  of  the  law  enforcement  divisions 
of  the  civil  service  have  been  so  recorded. 
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A  History  of  Grape-growing 
in  Eastern  United  States 

(Continued  from  Page  543) 
exposures  and  on  many  soil  types.  Fn 
fact  it  would  seem  that  he  left  nothing 
undone  insofar  as  man  could  exercise 
control.  But  with  him  as  with  the  others 
naught  but  failure  resulted. 

Following  the  valuable  work  of  Long- 
worth.  a  Frenchman  attempted  to  grow 
Yiuifera  grapes  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  Accordingly  he  planted  or  caused 
to  be  planted  a  vineyard  of  150,000  vines 
on  Long  Island,  but  after  years  of  con¬ 
tention  against  mildew,  sunscald  and 
rots  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  these  at¬ 
tempts  to  transplant  foreign  grapes  into 
Eastern  America  the  sole  purpose  seems 
to  have  been  for  wine-making.  Not  once 
is  the  grape  mentioned  as  a  dessert  fruit 
or  for  jellies  or  jams.  Yet  most  of  the 
early  colonists  were  puritanical  in  the 
extreme. 

From  time  to  time  following  the  ven¬ 
tures  of  these  early  pioneers  we  see  at¬ 
tempts,  but  more  limited,  to  grow  Vini- 
fera  grapes  in  Eastern  United  States. 
Even  today  there  are  many  individuals 
who  are  growing  a  few  Old  World  grapes 
in  their  gardens,  or  shall  I  say,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  so  do.  We  now  know  that  foreign 
grapes  are  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of 
soils,  and  we  have  these  variations.  We 
know  that  many  Old  World  species  are 
subject  to  diseases  and  insects,  but  we 
can  control  all  these  through  spraying 
and  grafting.  We  are  well  aware  that 
most  Vinifera  varieties  cannot  stand  the 
low  temperatures  of  Winter  in  Eastern 
United  States  without  covering.  This  we 
can  do.  Y'et  but  an  occasional  variety 
will  thoroughly  ripen  its  fruit  except  in 
a  season  of  prolonged  high  temperatures. 
Some  recent  investigations  in  the  East 
seem  to  indicate  that  if  some  of  these  Old 
World  varieties  can  be  made  to  start  into 
growth  earlier  than  they  normally  do  in 
the  Spring,  the  chances  that  the  fruit 
will  reach  maturity  are  much  greater. 
But  the  methods  for  attaining  this  are 
costly,  and  in  consequence  applicable  on¬ 
ly  in  the  home  garden.  It  is  an  undis¬ 
puted  fact  that  the  West  and  Southwest 
does  and  will  continue  to  produce  Vini¬ 
fera  grapes  much  more  cheaply  than  will 
ever  be  possible  in  the  East.  Thus  for 
years  to  come  foreign  grapes  will  serve 
the  East  best,  in  the  development  of  new 
hybrids  that  may  be  grown  without  cod¬ 
dling. 


A  Santa  Claus  for  the  Deer 

Here  is  a  picture  of  wild  deer  taken  in 
Monricello.  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  I  am 
a  driver  of  a  bakery  delivery  truck.  My 
route  takes  me  through  the  woods  where 


The  Deer  Like  Bakery  Goods 


the  deer  are  plentiful,  and,  at  this  time  of 
year,  they  are  hungry. 

I  threw  a  few  rolls  along  the  road,  and 
they  got  so  used  to  it,  that  when  they 
heard  the  truck  coming  they  came  out. 
After  a  while  I  got  them  to  eat  out  of 
ray  hands.  It  took  a  little  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  before  I  could  get  them  not  to  be 
afraid  of  me.  douglas  hallock. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

Easter  is  past,  and  it  was  beautiful, 
but  not  a  very  “flowery  Easter,”  as  the 
old  seeker  after  youth  named  our  South¬ 
ern  State.  Our  late  blizzard  held  back 
the  outdoor  flowers,  and  the  church  is  too 
much  pinched  for  money  to  buy  many. 
If  I  had  only  brought  in  a  jar  of  For- 
sythia  branches !  Last  year  I  tried  it, 
and  they  failed  to  open.  But  neither  did 
the  bushes  bloom,  except  sc-atteringly ; 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  flow¬ 
er  buds.'  They  look  very  promising  now, 
but  I  shall  have  to  take  out  at  least  half 
of  each  Weigela  bush — dead  wood.  There 
has  not  been  weather  severely  cold 
enough  to  hurt  them,  so  it  must  be  the 
drought.  Like  most  people,  I  planted 
them  too  close,  and  they  are  near  a  tree. 

The  Russian  “Grandpa,”  Lula’s  papa, 
stays  in  town  when  he  has  work,  and  he 
has  it  when  the  factory  has  it.  His  supe¬ 
rior  ability  saves  him  when  others  are 
turned  off,  as  long  as  the  wheels  turn  at 


all.  He  makes  friends  readily,  but  his 
Sundays  in  town  are  lonely.  I  said  to 
Lula.  “Have  your  papa  come  to  our 
vesper  service,  as  he  is  so  fond  of  music.” 
So  he  did.  and  he  was  so  happy.  The 
music  was  beautiful,  and  people  were  nice 
to  him — we  do  have  such  friendly  folks  ! — 
and  the  pastor’s  married  son  from  the 
city  found  that  he  could  talk  German 
with  “Grandpa.”  And  when  it  was  over, 
Lula  told  me  that  her  papa  asked  her, 
“Could  I  go  there  every  Sunday?”  It 
makes  me  feel  weepy  to  think  of  his  not 
knowing,  after  six  years  in  this  country, 
that  churches  are  only  too  anxious  to 
welcome  another  pew-filler !  I  have  heard 
of  churches,  a  good  while  ago,  where  a 
stranger  came,  and  went  again,  without 
being  greeted.  He  couldn’t  do  it  in  ours, 
unless  he  sat  in  the  back  seat  and 
“scooted”  instantly  after  the  benediction. 

The  piano-tuner  has  been  here.  He 
came  up  from  the  city  to  tune  the  church 
piano  with  the  organ,  for  the  Easter 
music,  and  was  looking  after  other  “pa¬ 
tients”  also.  Mine  was  not  badly  in  need 
of  tuning,  and  I  had  too  many  other 
places  for  money.  But  there  was  a 
broken  string  that  was  distressing.  Lo, 
it  has  to  be  made  to  order  !  He  took  it 
away  with  him,  and  I’ll  get  it  when  he 
comes  again,  in  four  months  or  six.  I 
knew  that  mice  had  been  in  the  piano, 
but  had  no  idea  of  the  damage ;  they  had 
eaten  all  the  little  leather  straps!  He 
said  it  would  take  $20  to  replace  them — • 
but  I  hope  he  was  joking  !  And  I  don’t 
see  how  such  accidents  can  be  prevented 
— I  can’t  keep  a  cat  in  the  piano  ! 

The  missionary  met  with  Lula’s  mother- 
in-law  recently,  and  she  played  and  sang 
for  us,  from  memory,  a  lovely  song  of  her 
girlhood,  “Silver  Lake.”  I  have  a  little  of 
the  instrumental  part  in  an  old  book,  and 
I  should  like  to  find  the  whole  thing. 
There  is  something  so  fresh  and  clean, 


like  dimity  dresses,  about  those  old 
melodies,  all  free  from  jungle  undertones. 
I  won’t  admit  that  human  nature  was  any 
better  then,  but  it  wasn’t  considered  nec¬ 
essary  to  express  the  worst  phases  of  it. 

Speaking  of  dresses — I’ve  gone  and 
done  what  I’ve  been  hankering  to  do  ever 
since  Osnaburg.  or  almanac  cloth,  first 
swam  into  my  ken ;  make  a  suit  of  it ! 
That  is,  it  is  not  made  yet.  but  begun. 
And  who  that  sees  the  suit  will  know 
that  I  use  the  same  stuff  for  curtains? 
The  creamy  thick-and-thin  weave  reminds 
me  of  some  fancy  linens  I  have  seen,  and 
it  costs  but  a  small  fraction  of  their 
price.  And  for  trimming.  I  have  polished 
up  a  lot  of  shiny  black  buttons  which  be¬ 
longed  to  my  mother,  probably  of  the  vin¬ 
tage  of  1870.  That’s  the  kind  of  magpies 
we  have  always  been !  Some  cousins  and 
I  have  been  comparing  notes  on  our 
sprees  of  getting  wearable  garments  out 
of  the  contents  of  trunks,  boxes,  closets, 
and  ragbags.  Long-abandoned  petticoats 
come  to  light  again,  some  with  beautiful 
embroidery  and  lace.  Mamma’s  old  coat 
lining  gives  me  a  much-needed  black  satin 
slip,  cotton  dresses  furnish  aprons.  The 
mother  of  these  cousins  is  89,  spry  and 
interested  in  everything,  but  especially 
in  quilts.  She  gave  me  a  block  for  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  one  that  I  admired,  saying  with 
a  twinkle.  “We’ll  see  which  gets  her 
quilt  finished  first.”  “I  haven’t  any 
doubt  that  you  will,”  I  replied.  For 
though  I  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have  more  days,  I  knew  my  weakness 
— too  much  gadding !  But  at  least  I 
don’t  have  to  hear  a  husband  growling, 
“Too  many  clubs !”  like  some  I  know. 

I  tasted  a  new  and  most  delicious  sand¬ 
wich  at  a  club  party.  The  filling  was 
Philadelphia  cream  cheese  and  crushed 
pineapple.  I  don’t  know  the  proportion, 
hut  imagine  that  you  would  mix  it  “by 
ear.”  Still  more  recently  I  found  the  com¬ 


bination  in  brick  form,  sold  by  weight, 
and  very  fine.  Also  I  have  learned  a  new 
way  to  serve  cheese  with  apple  pie — grate 
or  grind  the  cheese,  and  mix  it  with  the 
dough  for  the  top  crust. 

The  gas-and-eleetric  company  put  on  a 
coojdng  school.  “What  good  will  it  do 
me?”  I  sniffed.  “I  have  neither  gas  nor 
electricity,  nor  even  a  refrigerator.” 
“You  can  use  the  same  recipes,”  Best 
Friend  insisted.  One  little  kink  alone 
justified  the  time  I  spent  there.  “If  egg 
whites  do  not  beat  up  stiff  enough,  add 
a  tiny  bit  of  cream  of  tartar  or  lemon 
juice,”  said  the  teacher.  That  would  have 
saved  me  much  worry  and  time  in  the 
past,  and  may  be  just  as  valuable  in  the 
future.  e.  m.  c. 

Strawberries  for  Overhead 
Irrigation 

I  want  to  set  out  some  strawberry 
plants  this  year.  What  kind  of  berry 
can  I  set  out  that  will  stand  overhead 
irrigation?  I  understand  there  are  some 
varieties  that  will  not  do  so  well  under 
irrigations  as  others.  K.  L. 

Ohio. 

Any  variety  of  strawberries  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  leaf  spot  would  be  suitable  for 
growing  under  overhead  irrigation.  I 
suggest  you  use  mainly  Premier,  but  that 
you  also  try  some  Chesapeake.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  said  to  do  much  better  under  irri¬ 
gation  than  it  does  normally. 

C.  W.  ELLEN  WOOD. 


Lemon  grass,  growing  both  wild  and 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  India,  yields 
the  essential  oil  commonly  known  as 
citronella. 


Ill  old  or  new  binder 
on  big  or  little  farm 
.  •  .  RED  TOP  rates  A-l 


J  LENGTH— Full  length  to  the 
pound  as  guaranteed  on 
the  tag. 

g  STRENGTH— Less  breaking, 
less  wasted  time,  less 
wasted  grain. 

EVENNESS— No  thick  or  thin 


spots — no  “grief. 


/£  SPECIAL  WINDING  —  No 


tangling. 


»  INSECT  REPELLING— You 
can  tell  bv  its  smell. 


MISTAKE-PROOF  — 
Printed  ball  insures  cor¬ 
rect  use. 


the  six-point  hinder  tu'ine 


If  you  could  make  a  tour  of  the  best 
grain  growing  farms  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  you  might  be  surprised  at  the 
frequency  with  which  you  found  Red  Top 
binder  twine.  You’d  find  it  on  the  smaller 
inter-mountain  farms  where  the  fields  are 
smaller  and  the  yields  are  larger.  You’d  meet 
Red  Top  binder  twine  on  the  prairie  farms 
where  tractor-driven  hinders  run  for  miles 
before  they  turn.  And  oh  the  better  farms 
of  every  size  between  these  wide  limits, 
you’d  find  this  tried  and  trusted  Red  Top, 
delivering  its  certain  satisfaction. 

Successful  grain  growers,  no  matter  where 
or  how  they  bind  their  grain,  have  learned 
that  they  can  count  on  Plymouth  <^>  Red 
Top  Binder  Twine  to  give  them  the  utmost 
in  economy,  efficiency  and  dependability. 
Plan  to  use  Red  Top  Binder  Twine  this  year. 
You’ll  find  it  at  your  dealer’s  store. 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Plymouth  Rope  and  Binder  Twine 
North  Plymouth,  Mass.  Welland,  Canada 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  Relieve  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


YES,  our  Coast  to  Coast  Tour,  August  15-30,  will 
be  another  notable  event,  even  better  than  last 
year— educational,  entertaining  aiul  comfortable  as 
in  your  own  home.  There  will  be  competent  guides, 
porters  to  look  after  all  needs,  and  no  tips — the  rail¬ 
roads  attend  to  that.  You  will  like  this  friendly 
tour.  Send  for  full  particulars  today. 

* 

THE  Capper  food  investigation  committee  found 
that  the  cost  of  bread  did  not  decline  with  the 
drop  in  the  price  of  wheat ;  that  the  distributor  does 
not  bear  any  part  of  the  reduction  to  consumers,  the 
reduction  being  made  entirely  by  producers,  and 
that  the  consumer  does  not  benefit  from  the  low 
price  paid  producers  for  surplus  milk  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  food  products.  The  committee 
recommended  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk  and  dairy  products  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  announced  a  purpose  to  conduct  a 
nation-wide  inquiry  to  discover  why  the  lower  price 
to  producers  has  not  resulted  in  lower  cost  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

* 

IN  PARTS  of  the  East  the  practice  of  growing  a 
mixture  of  oats,  peas  and  barley  for  grinding  in 
a  roughage  mill  is  increasing.  These  mixed  seedings 
are  cut  rather  early  with  a  binder,  and  the  bundles 
run  through  the  mill  in  Winter.  Naturally  they  must 
be  dried  sufficiently  in  shocks  or  rows  so  that  they 
will  not  spoil  in  the  mow,  but  should  be  got  in  with¬ 
out  weathering.  In  good  hay  weather  this  can  be 
done.  Oats  and  barley  will  run  11  to  12  per  cent 
protein,  and  field  peas  about  twice  this  quantity. 
The  straw  from  these  plants  will  add  from  10  to  12 
per  cent  more  protein,  depending  on  the  content  of 
peavines.  Next  Fall  and  Winter  we  expect  to  have 
further  reports  from  those  who  are  following  this 
practice,  and  analyses  of  some  of  the  mixtures,  so 
that  others  may  know  just  what  to  expect  from 
oats,  peas  and  barley  handled  in  this  way. 

* 

OR  handling  a  piece  of  tough  sod  there  is  no 
crop  in  our  rotation  equal  to  corn.  This  plant 
makes  an  enormous  root  growth  during  the  season, 
the  ground  being  literally  full  of  the  white  roots  in 
August,  and  they  delight  in  the  rotting  sod.  We 
are  often  asked  about  the  possibility  of  growing  Al¬ 
falfa  or  other  grass  on  these  old  sods.  This  can 
be  done  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  not 
profitable  to  subdue  the  weedy  sod  sufficiently  to 
give  grass  or  Alfalfa  a  fair  chance.  The  tender 
growth  of  these  plants  cannot  fight  its  way  with 
multitudes  of  weeds  and  shoots  from  the  sod.  If  the 
corn  is  cultivated  properly  this  year  that  sod  will 
be  well  subdued  by  next  Spring,  and  then  any  grass 
seeding  desired  may  be  done  with  fair  probability 
of  getting  a  good  stand,  either  alone  or  with  a 
nurse  crop  of  oats  or  barley. 

* 

EVER  AL  articles  about  pasture  have  been 
printed,  and  others  are  to  follow.  This  is  a 
live  subject  with  many  sides,  so  that  no  one  or  two 
methods  will  apply  to  all.  In  fact  every  pasture  is 
an  individual  to  be  considered  personally,  as  one 
would  feed  and  care  for  a  dairy  cow— or  himself. 
We  all  know  the  value  of  lime  and  phosphorus  on 
these  large  areas  of  old  pasture,  much  of  which 
cannot  be  plowed.  The  scattering  White  clover  is 
multiplied  and  other  useful  natural  grasses  encour¬ 
aged.  In  using  soluble  nitrogen  on  pastures  we  have 
a  different  problem.  It  is  more  expensive  than  lime 
and  acid  phosphate,  and  its  economic  use  needs  to  be 
studied  with  care.  Some  consider  it  out  of  the  ques¬ 


tion  on  these  large  tracts  of  rough  land.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  it  has  its  place  even  there  to 
some  extent,  which  can  be  learned  by  experiment 
to  find  where  there  is  economic  response,  and  when 
this  nitrogen  should  be  applied,  for  time  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Nitrogen  acts  quickly  on  grass,  and  the  ideal 
with  pasture  is  to  have  a  steady  supply  through  the 
season,  instead  of  a  surplus  at  one  time  and  a 
shortage  at  another.  This  is  easily  arranged  where 
tracts  of  good  land  are  used  for  pasture  purposes, 
and  the  cattle  moved  from  one  to  the  other  as  the 
grass  is  right.  Then  nitrogen  applications  can  be 
gauged  with  approximate  exactness  and  economy. 
A  casual  glance  at  a  10-acre  rough  pasture  may  not 
appear  to  give  many  definite  hints  as  to  nitrogen 
use,  but  they  are  there  if  we  look  for  them.  Looking 
at  our  fields  and  thinking  about  what  we  see  have 
always  been  essentials  of  practical  farming. 

* 

MANY  rural  women  are  now  considering  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  catering  to  the  tourist  trade.  Some 
of  them  are  new  to  the  work;  others  have  already 
tried  it  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  It  is  not 
an  easy  road  to  wealth,  but  many  women  find  that 
it  will  return  a  profit,  and  provide  a  direct  market 
for  fresh  farm  products.  It  is  a  mistake  for  any 
woman  to  try  to  “accommodate  tourists”  if  she 
does  not  have  facilities  for  comfort,  or  if  she  is 
already  overworked  by  existing  duties.  People  who 
stop  for  luncheon  at  a  farm  do  not  want  “hot  dogs” 
and  bakers’  rolls;  they  can  get  them  at  the  road¬ 
side  stand.  What  they  look  for  is  home  cooking  of 
good  quality;  fresh  vegetables  and  eggs,  berry  or 
other  fruit  desserts  and  home  baking,  with  a  cool, 
quiet  place  to  enjoy  the  meal.  We  think  therp  are 
many  country  women  who  can  supply  these  good 
things,  and  turn  their  skillful  housewifery  into  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  catering  for  tourists  and  running  a  department 
store  are  alike  in  one  respect;  they  both  require  a 
business  head.  Costs  should  be  studied  both  fox- 
material  and  labor ;  the  paying  guest  must  be 
pleased,  but  the  hostess  must  make  a  profit.  We 
have  long  considered  that  real  American  home  cook¬ 
ing  is  the  best  in  the  world,  for  it  combines  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  older  nations  with  the  unlimited  sup¬ 
plies  of  our  favored  country.  To  sit  in  a  pleasant 
room  or  open  porch,  with  a  view  of  flowers,  and 
fields,  and  perhaps  blue  hills  and  fertile  valleys— 
with  a  meal  based  on  the  freshly  gathered  products 
of  the  farm,  combined  by  the  skilled  hand  of  one 
trained  in  the  hereditary  lore  of  good  housekeeping 
— what  greater  luxury  can  the  city  offer? 

* 

OTTON  manufacture  is  showing  some  improve¬ 
ment.  The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  during 
March  26,489,832  spindles  were  active,  or  around 
2,000,000  more  than  the  previous  month.  The  cotton 
growing  States  reported  17.143,512  spindles  active 
for  a  total  of  5,010,341,471  hours,  or  an  average  of 
262  hours  per  spindle  in  place,  against  17,021,102 
spindles  active  for  4,428,382,248  hours,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  232  hours  in  February.  In  New  England,  8,- 
415,504  spindles  were  active  for  1.805,004,373  hours, 
an  average  of  143  hours  per  spindle  in  place,  against 
7,842,740  spindles  active  for  1,522,309,123  hours,  an 
average  of  120  hours,  in  February.  In  all  other 
States  930,816  spindles  were  active  for  185,973,735 
hours,  an  average  of  132  hours,  against  899,566  spin¬ 
dles  active  for  159,320,000  hours,  an  average  of  113 
hours,  the  preceding  month. 

* 

NE  of  the  great  Spring  events  in  eastern  hor¬ 
ticulture  is  the  -apple  blossom  festival  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  region,  running  down  through 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania,  Western  Maryland  and 
that  wide  valley  in  Virginia,  which  was  Stonewall 
Jackson  country  during  the  Civil  War.  Now  mil¬ 
lions  of  apple  trees  line  those  valleys,  and  around 
the  first  of  May,  are  a  gorgeous  mass  of  bloom.  This 
year  the  celebration  will  be  May  5-6.  The  head¬ 
quarters  are  Winchester,  \  a.,  Nelson  E .  Richards, 
director  general  of  the  event.  Good  roads  make  the 
locality  accessible  to  automobiles  from  most  parts 
of  the  East.  Anyone  able  to  get  there  will  find  it 
a  sight  worth  seeing  and  a  great  gathering  of 
friendly  people. 

OULTRYMEN  of  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  and 
vicinity  will  open  the  State’s  first  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  auction  market  for  live  poultry,  April  29, 
in  Flemington.  The  market  will  be  operated  by 
farmers  who  have  operated  the  Flemington  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion  Market  since  its  establishment  last  Summer. 
That  market  and  a  number  of  farmer-owned  produce 
markets  in  the  State,  many  of  which  are  of  the  auc¬ 
tion  type,  co-operate  with  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 


Markets.  By  shortening  the  route  of  distribution 
from  farmer  to  consumer  and  providing  good  outlets 
for  farm  products,  they  constitute  an  important  part 
of  the  State’:?  economic  structure.  Buyers  from 
many  New  Jersey  cities  and  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  are  expected  to  patronize  the  new 
poultry  meat  market.  Live  birds,  including  broilers, 
fowls,  ducks,  geese  and  other  poultry,  will  be  offered 
for  sale.  Large  numbers  of  broilers  will  be  on  the 
market  this  Spring.  All  of  the  birds  will  be  in¬ 
spected  for  disease  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  will  co-operate  in  the  supervision  of  the 
market.  The  poultry  produced  in  the  Hunterdon 
County  section  is  range-grown  and  with  yellow  skin 
color.  The  new  market  will  be  open  Wednesday 
mornings  at  the  Flemington  Fair  Grounds,  Fleming¬ 
ton,  a  place  conveniently  reached  by  State  highways. 
Before  the  sales  begin,  the  poultry  will  be  available 
for  inspection  by  prospective  buyers. 

* 

EW  eastern  farmers  have  anything  in  the  vege¬ 
table  line  to  sell  now  except  potatoes.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  helped  a  little  this  Spring  by  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  southern  crop,  amounting  to  a  delay  of 
about  two  weeks  in  several  of  the  early  shipping 
States.  With  l’airly  cool  weather  in  the  North,  the 
demand  for  old  potatoes  may  continue  fairly  good 
for  a  month  ox-  more.  The  March  advance  in  prices 
was  upset  by  heavy  shipments  for  a  time,  but  by  the 
middle  of  April  the  cai-lot  movement  was  again 
lighter  and  there  were  prospects  that  the  supplies  in 
mai-ket  centers  would  soon  be  moderate  again.  Good 
northern  potatoes  have  been  selling  around  .$2  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  city  markets.  At  one  time  they  wei-e 
bringing  $1.60  in  Northern  Maine  but  lost  about  20 
cents  of  this  advance  during  the  first  half  of  April. 
There  are  still  a  good  many  potatoes  to  he  shipped 
from  Maine.  Holdings  in  Western  New  York  seem 
to  he  fairly  well  cleaned  out.  Some  groweivs  in  that 
district  are  still  holding  their  potatoes  for  $1  per 
bushel,  which  would  mean  a  recovery  of  about  15 
cents  over  the  recent  price  level.  Some  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  agreed  that  the  market  ought  to  recover  because 
of  the  limited  holdings  in  producing  sections  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  There  are  still  a  good  many  west¬ 
ern  potatoes  to  come  forward  but  that  stock  is 
rather  firmly  held  by  producers  because  cost  of  mar¬ 
keting  from  that  region  makes  present  prices  seem 
extremely  low.  The  coixrse  of  prices  on  new  pota¬ 
toes  will  depend,  as  usual,  considerably  upon  the 
season,  which  has  started  late  and  proved  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  crop  in  Texas.  Southern  acreage  has 
been  increased  IS  per  cent  this  season  and  so  far 
(he  conditions  are  fairly  good,  except  for  lateness. 
Prices  of  Florida  potatoes  dropped  about  $1  per  bar¬ 
rel  in  mid-April.  Supplies  from  that  source  will  in¬ 
crease  but  are  not  likely  to  compete  very  severely 
with  northern  potatoes,  although  the  quality  gen¬ 
erally  has  been  satisfactory. 

* 

OST  of  us  will  approve  Prof.  Waugh’s  tribute 
to  the  apple  tree  as  an  ornamental,  page  538. 
In  earlier  times  it  was  the  general  custom  to  have 
one  or  more  apple  trees  in  the  farm  dooryard.  Our 
boyhood  home  had  one  of  these,  an  Esopus  Spitzen- 
berg,  which  in  the  bearing  year  regularly  yielded 
25  to  30  bushels  of  the  deep  red  spicy  fruit — good  to 
cat  raw,  and  wonderful  when  stewed  or  done  up  in 
Mother’s  pie  crust.  Standing  in  the  open,  it  was 
symmetrical,  and  a  thing  of  beauty  in  leafage,  bloom 
and  fruit.  Under  it  stood  the  grindstone,  making  a 
shady,  airy  spot,  that  took  away  much  of  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  the  job  of  edging  xip  the  mower  sections 
and  grain  cradles.  The  tree  shown  on  our  cover 
this  week,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Lord  Jeffrey  Inn, 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  makes  an  inviting  looking  spot 
to  stop  for  dinner  and  sit  a  few  minutes  afterward 
in  one  of  those  porch  chairs,  the  ground  in  front 
covered  with  apple  blossoms. 


Brevities 

Our  national  debt  June  30  last  was  $15,985,000,000, 
or  $129.76  per  capita. 

The  contract  sauerkraut  acreage  is  expected  to  be 
one-l’ourth  less  than  last  year. 

Acreage  for  cucumber  pickles  is  expected  to  be  about 
25  per  cent  less  than  last  season. 

Sour  milk  is  wholesome,  but  not  a  soured  disposition 
— no  “beneficent”  bacteria  about  that. 

Wool  fabrics  imported  during  March  amounted  to 
344.926  square  vards,  weighing  201,969  lbs.  and  valued 
at  $403,403. 

Whaling  is  still  a  going  business.  A  vessel  from  the 
Antarctic  regions  recently  brought  to  New  York  55,000 
barrels  of  oil,  the  product  of  its  catch  of  1,444  whales. 

Our  Vermont  correspondent,  Mother  Bee,  tells  us 
that  March  13  they  measured  53  inches  of  snow  in  their 
open  meadow,  while  an  observer  in  a  nearby  town  at 
a  higher  elevation  recorded  135  inches  of  snow-  the  past 
Winter. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  Power  Project 

THE  so-called  St.  Lawrence  power  project  is  now 
authorized  by  New  York  State  law.  The  last 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  for  the  purpose  and  the 
Governor  signed  it.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  The 
United  States  government,  the  Canadian  government 
and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  have  interests  in  the 
project,  and  agreements  must  be  made  with  each 
and  all  of  them  before  the  work  can  begin.  The  law 
creates  a  body  to  be  known  as  the  “Power  Authority 
of  the  State  of  New  York”  to  put  the  project 
through.  This  body  is  modeled  after  the  Port  Au¬ 
thority  at  New  York  City.  The  trustees  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate.  The  Power  Authority  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  sell  bonds  to  finance  the  project.  It 
must  first  harmonize  the  interests  of  Canada  and 
Ontario  and  the  United  States  government.  Before 
it  can  sell  bonds  it  must  determine  the  total  cost  of 
the  undertaking,  the  amount  of  power  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  income  to  be  divided  from  the  sale 
of  the  electric  energy.  Until  these  estimates  are 
pretty  reasonably  determined  no  one  would  care  to 
invest  in  the  bonds. 

The  site  of  the  dam  will  be  at  Massena  Point  at 
the  Canadian  line.  The  dam  may  be  built  on  dry 
land,  and  the  water  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  di¬ 
verted  from  the  regular  channel  after  completion  of 
the  dam  which  will  rest  on  a  rock  foundation  75  feet 
below  the  present  bed  of  the  river  and  rise  85  feet 
above  the  present  surface  of  the  water.  This  will 
bring  the  surface  of  the  impounded  water  about  on 
a  level  with  Lake  Ontario,  100  miles  up  the  river. 
The  plan  must  also  provide  for  navigation  or  the 
passage  of  ships.  This  is  the  principal  interest  of 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  present  estimate  of  the  cost  is  .$220,000,000.  The 
estimate  of  horsepower  is  a  maximum  of  1,900.000, 
and  a  minimum  of  1,400,000  units.  This  power  is  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  the  State  of  New  York.  Seven  years  is  the 
shortest  estimate  of  the  time  required  to  complete 
the  job. 

The  Power  Authority  is  to  build  the  dam,  erect 
and  equip  a  power  plant  and  develop  the  electric 
current.  It  is  authorized  to  contract  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  current  with  the  corporate  power 
companies  with  distribution  lines  already  estab¬ 
lished.  The  law  provides  that  the  contract  price 
must  cover  operating  and  maintenance  expense,  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  fixed  charges,  amortization  of  the  bonds 
in  50  years,  and  adjustment  of  rates  to  consumers 
on  the  basis  of  distribution  costs.  If  and  when  final¬ 
ly  developed  the  power  is  to  be  distributed  to  large 
industries,  and  the  smaller  consumers  such  as  mer¬ 
chants,  farmers  and  home-owners.  The  closer  to  the 
power  plant  it  is  consumed  the  more  economic  it 
will  be.  There  have  been  suggestions  that  surplus 
energy  could  be  profitably  delivered  as  far  as  New 
York  City. 

Being  a  State  affair  this  is  essentially  a  political 
project.  The  Power  Authority  is  virtually  a  cor¬ 
poration  created  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  directed  by  trustees  appointed  by  the  State.  A 
whirlwind  of  political  oratory  has  been  exploded  on 
the  subject  for  some  years  back.  Originally  the  dis¬ 
pute  seemed  to  be  between  those  who  wished  to  de¬ 
velop  the  project  by  private  capital,  and  another 
group  who  insisted  on  developing  it  with  State 
money.  The  former  group  would  entrust  the  project 
to  power  corporations  to  be  financed  by  themselves 
and  operated  under  laws  and  public  service  regula¬ 
tions.  The  latter  group  wanted  the  State  to  under¬ 
take  the  whole  job.  The  former  insisted  that  the 
companies  would  do  the  work  at  less  expense  and 
deliver  the  current  at  less  cost  to  consumer.  The 
latter  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the  public  by 
promises  of  cheaper  rates  to  the  small  consumer. 
They  pointed  to  the  lower  rate  of  interest  for  State 
loans.  In  the  light  of  the  present  set-up,  the  oratory 
seems  clearly  enough  to  have  been  pure  political 
buncombe.  This  plan  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  dual  au¬ 
thority  given  the  power  company  and  a  special  State 
corporation.  Since  the  State  will  have  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  bonds  the  interest  rate  will  be  fully 
as  high  or  higher  than  the  companies  would  pay. 
Experience  indicates  that  trustees  with  their  own 
money  invested  get  work  done  cheaper  than  political 
trustees  who  have  none  of  their  own  money  in  the 
enterprise.  The  point  has  been  urged  that  the 
franchise  is  not  to  be  capitalized.  This  seems  true 
as  to  the  dam  and  power  plant,  but  not  as  to  the 
transmission  lines.  The  other  side  is  that  franchises 
pay  taxes  to  the  State.  The  Power  Authority  pays 
no  taxes.  Besides  the  cost  of  generating  electricity 
has  been  reduced  to  a  low  figure  with  prospects  of 
going  still  lower.  The  main  cost  has  been  and  still 
is  in  distribution  and  this  service  is  to  be  performed 
by  the  power  companies,  so  that  the  State  is  in  no 


better  position  to  insist  on  a  lower  rate  to  consum¬ 
ers  than  it  would  be  if  the  power  companies  built 
the  dam  and  the  plants  with  their  own  money.  This 
is  not  a  criticism  of  the  project  itself,  which  is  a 
proper  development  of  a  natural  resource,  if  it  is 
found  to  be  economically  feasible.  It  is  not  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  plan  itself  which  seems  like  a  fairly 
satisfactory  compromise  between  the  two  political 
groups.  We  hope  to  see  it  add  to  the  wealth  and 
comforts  of  the  people  of  the  northern  counties  of 
the  State  who  have  heretofore  helped  pay  for  State 
projects  without  direct  benefits.  We  review  the  facts 
only  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  cannot  take  the 
propaganda  of  ambitious  politicians  too  seriously. 
Some  of  them  have  given  much  conscientious  work  to 
this  project,  but  others  have  been  prone  to  mislead 
the  public,  while  correct  information  is  essential  to 
sound  public  judgment  and  good  citizenship. 


Selling  Wheat  Holdings 

OLLOWING  a  published  report  last  week  that 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  was  about  to  dump  its 
holding  of  wheat  on  the  European  market,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  issued  a  statement  correcting  the 
report.  He  said  the  purpose  is  to  sell  some  of  the 
1930  wheat  holding  in  Europe,  but  only  in  the 
amount  that  the  foreign  market  would  take  it  with¬ 
out  disturbing  market  conditions  and  prices.  He 
restated  the  policy  expressed  sometime  back  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  stabilize  the  1931  crop  by 
the  purchase  of  surplus  wheat. 

The  policy  of  keeping  a  portion  of  a  large  surplus 
crop  on  the  market  for  sale  at  best  prices  obtainable 
from  harvest  through  the  consuming  year  or  season 
has  been  consistently  advised  by  this  publication  for 
many  years  for  all  farm  products.  In  the  case  of 
perishable  and  seasonable  crops  particularly  this 
plan  has  shown  good  results  where  practiced.  The 
prices  during  period  of  heaviest  shipments  are  often 
too  low.  but  the  market  is  kept  open,  the  public  gets 
the  habit  of  buying  the  product,  and  as  the  supply 
lessens  the  price  increases.  In  the  long  run  the 
effect  is  about  the  same  in  crops  like  wheat  that 
may  be  stored  for  a  considerable  time  and  runs  the 
danger  of  a  hold-over  to  lower  the  price  of  the  new 
crop.  The  new  policy  of  the  board  seems  well 
advised. 


One  Food  Racket  Punished 

FOR  many  years  the  live  poultry  business  in  New 
York  City  has  been  conducted  on  the  racket 
plan.  Bureau  and  court  investigations  have  re¬ 
vealed  revolting  conditions  both  in  the  handling  and 
marketing  of  the  product.  The  live  poultry  business 
has  reached  large  proportions  and  importance  be¬ 
cause  the  Jewish  population  demand  poultry  slaugh¬ 
tered  according  to  ritual.  The  business  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  for  years  under  restrictions  amounting  to  a 
trust,  and  at  least  one  man  who  persisted  in  violat¬ 
ing  the  rules  was  shot  some  years  ago  and  his  as¬ 
sailants  were  never  found.  About  15  years  ago  a 
number  of  the  operators  were  tried  in  the  courts 
and  some  of  them  went  to  jail  for  a  term,  only  to 
return  and  continue  much  as  before. 

In  August,  1928,  a  bomb  was  exploded  at  the  door 
of  a  poultry  dealer  in  Brooklyn  who  promised  to 
abolish  the  poultry  trust.  Four  persons  were  in¬ 
jured  and  scores  driven  from  the  house  in  night 
clothes.  In  January,  1929,  91  poultry  dealers  were 
indicted  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  in  the 
Federal  courts  and  later  66  of  them  were  convicted. 
They  were  given  short  prison  terms  and  fines  which 
averaged  about  $750  each.  They  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for  a  review  of  their 
conviction.  The  court  declined  to  review  the  case. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  this  will  correct  the 
abuses  of  the  live  poultry  trade  in  New  York,  but 
the  record  tends  to  confirm  our  assertion  that  the 
biggest  racket  in  this  country  is  in  the  distribution 
of  food  products.  This  ring  of  racketeers  handle 
$50,000,000  worth  of  poultry  annually.  • 


A  Land  Bank  in  Europe 

THE  governments  of  the  principal  countries  in 
Europe  are  considering  the  organization  of  an 
international  farm  mortgage  bank  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  lending  field  will  be  confined  to  the  agrarian 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  where  the  peasants 
now  pay  10,  20  or  30  per  cent  rates  of  interest  on 
mortgages.  It  is  proposed  to  capitalize  the  bank 
for  $50,000,000. 


Dirt  Road  Improvement  in  Connecticut 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  bill  passed  recently  by  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  and  signed  by  Gov.  Cross 
April  14,  approximately  $1S,000  per  year  will  be  avail¬ 


able  for  the  improvement  of  dirt  roads  in  each  of  the 
169  towns  of  Connecticut.  The  total  appropriation  for 
the  State  is  $3,000,000,  which  amount  is  to  be  allo¬ 
cated  from  the  moneys  received  by  the  motor  vehicles 
commissioner  for  licenses,  gasoline  tax  (two  cents  per 
gallon)  and  fines. 

The  receipts  from  these  sources  have  been  increasing 
each  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  first  year 
after  the  adjoining  States  of  New  York  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  adopted  the  State  tax  on  gasoline  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  receipts  from  this  source  increased  by  more  than 
a  million  dollars.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  July 
the  State  received  from  the  gasoline  tax  $4,343,887,  and 
from  motor  vehicles  registration  fees  and  fines,  $8,477, 
680.  This  total  of  $12,821,567  was  turned  over  to  the 
State  Highway  Department  which  expended  during 
this  period  for  construction  and  maintenance  the  sum 
of  $8,250,000.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  dirt  road  improvement  program  will  in  no  way  en¬ 
croach  on  the  main  trunk  line  system  of  the  State 
which  is  now  practically  complete. 

The  work  will  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Highway  Commissioner,  but  the  selectmen  of 
each  town  have  right  to  designate  the  roads  which 
they  wish  improved.  Just  what  the  program  may  mean 
eventually  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
present  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  towns  in  the 
State  have  expended  an  average  of  less  than  $10,000 
per  year  for  roads  or  road  construction  and  maintenance. 
Or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  the  amount  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  roads  in  each  town  will  be  almost  tripled 
without  any  new  taxation  whatever. 

The  Connecticut  dirt  road  program  is  the  culmination 
of  a  long,  hard,  six-year  fight.  In  1924  Representative 
Higgins,  a  Tolland  County  physician  of  more  than  30 
years’  experience  in  driving  over  dirt  roads,  introduced 
the  first  dirt  road  bill  which  carried  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000,000  for  dirt  road  improvement.  The  bill 
met  defeat  and  two  years  later  another  one  met  no  bet¬ 
ter  fate.  But  the  leaven  was  at  work  and,  when  two 
years  ago,  another  measure  met  defeat,  it  was  pretty 
freely  predicted  that  victory  would  come  this  year. 

Nature  helped.  A  year  ago  a  premature  and  early 
thaw  in  late  February  left  the  dirt  roads  of  the  State 
in  a  very  bad  condition.  Rural  residents  were  aroused 
as  never  before.  And  taking  action  when  they  still 
had  to  trail  through  the  Spring  mud  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings  the  Connecticut  Rural  Roads  Association  was 
formed,  some  Grange  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  South¬ 
ington  taking  the  initiative  in  organization.  Branches 
were  formed  all  over  the  State  and  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  began.  Louis  G.  Tolies,  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  was  elected  president. 

By  election  time  in  the  Fall  both  parties  saw  fit  to 
include  dirt  improvement  planks  in  their  platforms  and 
after  that  it  was  pretty  clear  that  the  result  was  in 
sight.  It  is  simply  another  notable  instance  of  farmers 
getting  aroused  and  fighting  hard  for  what  they  wanted. 

DAIRY  HILL. 


Side  Glances  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

On  March  8  we  had  one  of  the  worst  windstorms 
ever  witnessed  here.  It  ripped  off  roofs,  broke  windows 
and  uprooted  trees  by  the  hundreds.  It  completed  the 
ruin  of  many  of  the  older  apple  orchards  in  the  county. 
They  suffered  a  great  deal  of  damage  last  Fall  because 
the  fruit  was  not  thinned,  the  weight  of  which  snapped 
the  brittle  old  limbs. 

Poultrymen  all  over  the  county  report  much  Winter 
molting  in  their  flocks  this  year.  Home  blame  it  on 
the  weather.  I  can  see  little  out  of  the  ordinary  about 
it,  except  that  it  has  been  a  bit  colder  than"  usual. 
Whatever  the  cause  the  hens  have  not  done  so  well  as 
they  should.  Eggs  are  selling  for  as  low  as  16  cents 
the  dozen.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  movement  among 
the  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State  toward  the  city, 
and  a  corresponding  migration  of  city  folks  to  the  farm. 

Farmers  hereabouts  are  oiling  up  the  machinery  and 
getting  ready  for  the  Spring  work.  It  seems  that 
Spring  comes  later  each  year;  15  years  ago  we  planted 
peas  on  the  17th  of  March  and  usually  had  most  of  the 
early  crops  in  the  ground  by  the  first  of  April.  In  the 
late  years  we  have  not  even  been  able  to  plow  before 
April  10. 

The  young  rye  does  not  look  very  good  this  Spring, 
even  though  we  have  had  plenty  of  snow  to  keep  it 
warm,  the  dry  weather  last  Fall  seemed  to  check  its 
growth  considerably,  and  it  has  not  caught  up  yet.  Low 
prices  have  not  discouraged  the  rye  growers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  for  there  seems  to  be  just  as  much  planted  as 
usual.  JAMES  H.  KXAPP. 


Spring  in  Virginia 

_  Spring  brings  fresh  promises  here  in  Tidewater  Vir¬ 
ginia.  In  a  section  primarily  agricultural  there  is  gen¬ 
eral  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
because  of  the  bountiful  rains  which  have  recently 
broken  the  drought  all  over  the  Old  Dominion,  and  put 
into  the  soil  enough  moisture  to  provide  for  and  protect 
the  crops  against  reasonably  dry  spells  that  may  occur 
as  the  season  advances.  Most  of  us  farmers  are  now 
hopeful  of  a  fair  crop  year,  and  are  ready  to  start  with 
renewed  energy  the  work  of  soil  preparation  and  plant¬ 
ing.  We  have  much  for  which  to  be  thankful. 

Apples  of  good  quality  can  be  had  for  $2  per  bushel: 
new  Irish  potatoes,  40c  per  peck;  new  cabbage,  3  to 
4c  per  lb. ;  garden  peas,  $1.50  per  bushel ;  good  quality 
country  butter,  40c  per  lb. ;  eggs,  20  to  25c  per  doz.*; 
live  hens,  20c  per  lb. ;  chickens,  broiling  size,  35  to  40c 
per  lb.;  pork,  7  to  8c  per  lb.;  veal,  $9  to  $10  per  100 
lbs.;  beef,  4  to  6c  per  lb.;  Spring  lambs,  $13  per  100 
lbs.  ;  wheat,  88c;  corn,  78c;  peanuts,  Spanish,  $1.25  per 
bushel. 

All  indications  point  to  a  large  fruit  crop  if  frost 
and  cold  nights  are  discontinued  from  now  on.  This 
morning,  April  20,  I  noted  light  frost,  but  not  enough 
to  do  any  damage  in  the  Tidewater  section.  Heavy 
timsts  were  reported  in  the  mountainous  sections  which 
will  injure  peaches  and  pears  to  a  certain  degree.  Good 
prospect  for  strawberries  if  frost  holds  off.  w.  h  h 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Crops  for  Temporary 
Pastures 

BY  B.  A.  BROWN 

Experiments  and  experience  of  the  last 
10  years  have  shown  conclusively  that 
our  long  neglected  and  increasingly  un¬ 
productive  permanent  pastures  can  be 
brought  back  to  their  former  carrying 
capacities  by  fertilization.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  repeatedly  that  lime  and 
phosphorus  are  in  most  cases  very  defi¬ 
cient  in  pasture  soils.  The  addition  of 
limestone  and  superphosphate  will  bring 
in  White  clover  and  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
and  thereby  double  or  triple  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  feed  on  a  given  area. 

But  however  gratifying  these  results 
may  be,  a  view  of  the  data  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle  is  not  as  favorable.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  seasonal  distribution 
of  production.  Of  course,  in  this  region 
(Eastern  Connecticut),  the  excellence  of 
June  pasturage  has  long  been  recognized, 
but  until  recently  there  seemed  to  exist 
the  feeling  that  the  remarkable  response 
of  livstock  during  that  period  was  largely 
due  to  the  quality  rather  than  to  the 
quantity  of  the  grasses.  Now  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  that  young  grass  is  almost 
equally  nutritious  throughout  the  season 
and  that  the  chief  factor  in  the  value  of 
June  pasturage  is  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
it  grows.  For  example,  in  some  carefully 
conducted  experiments  in  New  York,  a 
number  of  grasses  made  about  two-thirds 
of  their  total  season’s  growth  before  July 
1,  and  only  one-tenth  after  September  1. 

During  the  past  four  years,  under 
actual  grazing  conditions,  the  experimen¬ 
tal  pastures  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  have  pro¬ 
duced  about  70  per  cer  cent  of  the  total 
.feed  before  July  15.  Fertilization  has  not 
made  appreciable  differences  in  the  sea¬ 
sonal  distribution  of  production.  In  fact, 
the  addition  of  nitrogen  has  made  a  bad 
situation  worse. 

If  our  pastures  could  be  mowed,  the 
surplus  in  June  might  be  harvested  for 
hay  and  the  second  growth  grazed  later. 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  out  of  the  question 
on  most  pastures,  the  only  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  aid  in  solving  this  problem  from 
permanent  pastures  seems  to  be  in  di¬ 
viding  them  into  smaller  areas  and  graz¬ 
ing  them  alternately.  Thus,  an  area  fed 
down  by  June  10,  could  be  rested  until 
nearly  August  1  without  danger  of  the 
feed  becoming  unpalatable.  The  stimu¬ 
lation  of  White  clover  by  the  use  of  lime 
and  superphosphate  will  also  help,  for 
clover  does  not  decrease  in  feeding  value 
nearly  as  rapidly  as  the  grasses,  and  some 
of  the  June  surplus  would  assist  the 
waning  activities  of  the  pastures  to  sup¬ 
port  the  herd  later  in  the  season.  On 
very  moist  soils,  where  dry  weather  in 
mid-Summer  will  not  bring  growth  to  a 
standstill,  nitrogenous  fertilizers  applied 
about  July  1,  can  be  depended  upon  to 
increase  the  supply  of  grazing  during  the 
usual  period  of  shortage.  However,  all  of 
these  practices  together  will  not  provide 
ample  permanent  pasturage  of  good  quali¬ 
ty  from  May  1  to  November  1.  More¬ 
over,  many  farms  do  not  have  sufficiently 
large  areas  or  suitable  soils  on  which  to 
carry  out  the  suggested  practices.  There¬ 
fore,  the  question  of  temporary  pastures 
is  very  important  for  practically  all 
farms.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
plants  suitable  for  this  purpose  will  not 
be  discussed. 

In  making  plans  for  temporary  pas¬ 
tures,  one  of  the  primary  aims  should  be 
to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  regular 
rotation  of  other  crops.  For  example,  if 
enough  hay  for  Winter  is  obtained  from 
the  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa,  judicious 
grazing  of  this  crop  later  in  the  season 
appears  to  be  a  better  practice  than  to 
plow  and  fit  the  land  and  seed  Sweet 
clover  for  the  same  purpose.  In  order  to 
avoid  damage  to  good  stands  of  the 
younger  Alfalfa,  the  heaviest  and  also  the 
October  grazing  should  be  on  the  Alfalfa 
field  which  is  to  be  plowed  the  following 
Spring  for  corn  or  other  tilled  crops.  On 
farms  with  one  and  one-half  acres  of  good 
permanent  pasture  per  cow  for  May, 
June,  and  July,  and  one  acre  per  cow  of 
second  and  third  cuttings  of  Alfalfa  for 
August,  September,  and  October,  an  al¬ 
most  ideal,  yet  simple,  plan  for  adequate 


pasturage  for  six  months  is  secured. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  our  farms  do 
not  have  an  acre  of  Alfalfa  for  each  cow. 
Until  that  favorable  situation  arrives, 
Sweet  clover  is  an  excellent  substitute. 
Seeded  in  April  at  15  pounds  per  acre, 
Sweet  clover  will  be  ready  to  graze  by 
the  middle  of  July,  and  each  acre,  if  prop¬ 
erly  managed,  will  produce  about  120  cow 
days  of  grazing  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  Thus,  for  a  20-cow  herd,  de¬ 
pending  entirely  on  Sweet  clover  for  late 
Summer  and  Fall  pasturage,  about  15 
acres  of  this  crop  will  be  required. 

For  farms  with  insufficient  permanent 
pasture  for  May  and  June,  an  excellent 


pasture  crop  is  second  year  Sweet  clover. 
If  not  grazed  too  heavily  the  first  year, 
about  three  times  as  much  feed  can  be 
expected  the  second  as  the  first  season,  or 
roughly  360  cow  days  per  acre.  However, 
this  large  yield  is,  as  with  permanent 
pastures,  mostly  produced  early  in  the 
season.  Therefore,  one  should  have  both 
first  and  second  year  Sweet  clover  for  a 
uniform  supply  of  pasturage.  The  seed¬ 
ing  of  10  acres  of  Sweet  clover  every 
year  and  grazing  for  two  years  should 


provide  all  the  pasture  needed  for  20 
cows. 

An  important  advantage  common  to 
both  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  clover  is  their 
ability  to  thrive  on  light,  sandy  soils  or 
during  periods  of  drought.  Thus,  fre¬ 
quent  rains  are  not  as  necessary  for  the 
success  of  one’s  plans  as  it  is  with  the 
more  shallow  rooted  clovers  and  grasses. 
However,  they  also  have  the  disadvantage 
of  requiring  mildly  acid  or  neutral  soils. 
On  most  of  our  farms,  success  with  these 
crops  means  an  initial  application  of  three 
tons  of  limestone  per  acre,  thus  neces¬ 
sitating  a  cash  outlay  of  $15  to  $20,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  labor  of  hauling  and 
spreading.  Of  course,  this  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  permanent  investment. 


because  the  effects  of  such  heavy  liming 
will  be  apparent  for  at  least  20  years. 
For  instance,  we  are  now  growing  good 
crops  of  Alfalfa  on  land  not  limed  since 
1914 — 17  years  ago. 

Although  liming  for  Alfalfa  or  sweet 
clover  is  no  doubt  a  good  investment, 
many  are  not.  in  a  position  to  expend  so 
much  on  each  acre.  In  such  cases,  other 
less  acid  sensitive  crops  must  be  selected 
for  temporary  pastures.  Red  and  Alsike 
clover  will  usually  thrive  where  one-third 
as  much  lime  has  been  applied  as  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  Alfalfa.  Although  not  such 
heavy  yiehlers  or  as  drought  resistant. 
Spring  seedings  of  Red  and  Alsike  clover 
will  supply  a  lot  of  grazing  between  July 
15  and  November  1.  Also,  the  aftermath 
of  the  first  year  hay  crop  will  provide 
late  season  pasturage. 

Turning  now  to  the  crops  that  will  do 


well  on  our  acid  soils  without  any  liming, 
we  find  there  is  a  considerable  number 
from  which  to  choose.  Practically  all  of 
our  common  hay  and  cereal  plants,  if 
adequately  fertilized  will  produce  good 
pasturage.  In  such  cases,  either  manure 
or  fertilizers  containing  nitrogen  should 
be  applied  unless  the  preceding  crops  have 
been  well  treated.  Rye  is  one  of  the  best 
for  providing  Spring  grazing.  If  seeded 
at  two  bushels  per  acre  either  in  or  after 
corn  the  previous  Summer  or  Fall,  one 


Horatius 

can  depend  on  having  nutritious  feed 
from  April  25  to  June  1  the  following 
season.  Analyses  of  rye  eight  inches  high 
on  April  30,  1930,  showed  that  its  dry 
matter  contained  over  21  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein.  As  for  quantity,  one-half  acre  of 
rye  per  cow  should  provide  five  or  six 
weeks  of  early  grazing. 

Oats  and  barley  planted  in  early  April 
at  two  bushels  per  acre  can  be  grazed 
throughout  June  and  early  July.  Clover 
should  be  seeded  with  these  small  grains 
to  provide  pasture  later  in  the  Summer 
or  hay  for  the  next  year.  Because  of  its 
ability  to  withstand  severe  frosts,  barley 
is  also  one  of  the  best  crops  for  October 
pasturage.  For  this  purpose,  it  should 
be  seeded  in  corn  in  July  or  in  August 


alone.  For  both  late  Fall  and  early 
Spring  grazing,  rye  and  barley  may  be 
seeded  together. 

For  late  Summer  grazing,  Sudan  grass 
is  probably  one  of  the  best  of  the  acid  soil 
resistant  plants  which  will  thrive  during 
hot,  dry  weather.  Sudan  grass  should  be 
seeded  about  June  1  at  20  to  25  pounds 
per  acre.  Grazing  should  begin  when  the 
crop  is  about  15  inches  high,  for  the 
quality  decreases  rapidly  as  the  flowering 
stage  approaches.  We  have  had  little  ex¬ 
perience  with  Sudan  grass  under  actual 
grazing  conditions,  but  it  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  for  an  emergency  hay  crop  in 
Connecticut  and  is  widely  used  for  pas¬ 
ture  in  the  Western  States.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  an  acre  will  provide  150  cow 
days  of  grazing  between  July  15  and  the 
first  killing  frost. 

Soy  beans  and  Japanese  Millet  may  be 
planted  alone  or  together  about  June  1 
to  afford  grazing  during  practically  the 
same  period  as  Sudan  grass.  However, 
neither  Soy  beans  nor  millet  seem  to  be 
as  suitable  for  pasturing  with  cattle  as 
Sudan  grass.  For  sheep  and  hogs  Soy 
beans  are  excellent. 

Many  of  our  common  grasses  make 
good  temporary  pastures.  For  instance, 
Orchard  grass  or  Timothy  may  be  mixed 
with  Alfalfa  or  clover  seedings  or  planted 
alone.  However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  these  and  other  grasses  have  the 
same  disadvantages  as  the  bent  and  blue 
grasses  found  in  our  permanent  pastures, 
that  is,  the  habit  of  making  most  of  their 
growth  in  May  and  June.  Of  course,  if 
seeded  in  April  and  not  mowed,  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  grazing  should  be 
obtained  after  July  15. 

For  reseeding  tillable  land  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years  of  grazing,  the  following 
seed  mixtures  are  suggested.  All  amounts 
are  in  pounds  per  acre.  For  Well-drained 
land,  such  as  is  used  for  corn,  five  pounds 
each  of  Red  clover,  Orchard  grass,  peren¬ 
nial  rye  grass,  and  Timothy  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  furnish  pasture  in  a  few  weeks 
after  seeding  and  more  or  less  continu¬ 
ously  for  two  or  three  years.  For  moist, 
heavy  soil,  seed  three  pounds  of  Alsike 
clover,  two  pounds  of  Redtop,  and  five 
pounds  each  of  Orchard  grass  and  mead¬ 
ow  fescue.  Either  of  these  mixtures  may 
be  converted  to  permanent  pasture  seed¬ 
ings  by  adding  four  pounds  of  Kentucky 
Blue  grass  and  two  pounds  of  White 
clover. 

In  closing,  I  am  going  to  express  the 
opinion  that  most  of  us  expect  too  much 
feed  from  small  acreages  of  temporary 
pastures.  Lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
often  reduces  the  expected  yields  by  50 
per  cent.  Considerable  waste  from  tramp¬ 
ing  is  unavoidable.  Therefore,  it  seems 
advisable  to  plan  for  at  least  one-lialf 
acre  of  temporary  pasture  per  cow  where 
there  is  ample  grazing  of  the  permanent 
type  and  one  acre  per  cow  if  all  of  the 
grazing  must  be  provided  by  temporary 
crops. 


Two  Outstanding  Guernsevs 

[On  this  page  are  shown  twTo  Guern¬ 
seys  at  Chedco  Farm,  Massachusetts, 
about  which  the  following  statements 
are  made]. 

“Chedco  Josephine  has  finished  as 
Class  Leader  in  BB,  making  ninth  place. 
This  is  the  second  daughter  of  Cramond 
Horatius  to  become  a  class  leader  within 
a  year. 

“The  daughters  of  Cramond  Horatius 
are  proving  themselves  outstanding.  Two 
have  become  class  leaders  within  a  year 
and  his  first  six  daughters  have  averaged 
11,522.83  lbs.  milk  and  681.64  lbs.  but- 
terfat.  They  are  all  of  good  type  and  con¬ 
firmation,  with  excellent  udders. 

“The  policy  of  Chedco  Farm  is  to  test 
animals  with  the  idea  of  their  future  re¬ 
production,  as  the  prime  purpose  is  in 
breeding  and  development  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  strain,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  are  breeding  back  to  Horatius  his 
granddaughters  who  are  sired  by  Lang- 
water  Chedco,  who  is  out  of  Langwater 
Pharoah  and  Langwater  Gem. 

“Cramond  Horatius  is  out  of  Cramond 
Stalwart  and  Langwater  Easter  Lily. 
Stalwart  was  sired  by  Warrior  and  is  out 
of  Pearl,  Easter  Lily  being  out  of  King 
of  the  May  and  Itchen  Lily  7th.” 

C.  E.  COTTIXG. 


The  planet  Pluto,  discovered  last  year, 
is  about  the  same  size  as  the  earth,  and 
is  nearly  four  billion  miles  distant  from 
the  sun. 


Cliedco  Josephine 
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Pasture  Day  at  Storrs 

The  fourth  annual  Pasture  Field  Day 
will  be  held  at  the  pasture  grazing  ex¬ 
periment  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  on  Saturday, 
May  9.  This  is  earlier  in  the  season  than 
any  of  the  previous  pasture  field  days. 
This  early  day  was  chosen  because  the 
response  to,  and  effectiveness  of  certain 
treatments  is  very  striking  at  that  time. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  untreat¬ 
ed  field  has  produced  an  average  of  only 
28  thermal  units  of  feed  before  May  15. 
During  the  same  period,  the  plots  treated 
with  lime  and  superphosphate  once  in  five 
years,  produced  138  thermal  units.  Com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  treatments  produced  even 
more.  Without  fertilization,  there  has 
been  almost  no  pasture  before  May  15, 
with  treatments  there  has  been  enough  to 
maintain  a  steer  per  acre  after  May  1- 
The  fertilization  has,  therefore,  meant 
not  only  an  increase  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  growth,  but  a  lengthening 
of  the  season  into  the  period  when  barns 
are  nearly  empty. 

The  program  for  the  day  is  as  follows, 
daylight  saving  time: 

10  A.  M. — Inspection  of  pasture  graz¬ 
ing  experiment  two  miles  southeast  of 
Storrs. 

12  M. — Basket  lunch,  near  experimen¬ 
tal  pastures. 

1  P.  M.  —  Discussion,  introduced  by 
President  McCracken  or  Director  Slate, 
at  the  lunch  ground  or  in  a  college  build¬ 
ing,  if  weather  is  unpleasant. 

1 :15  P.  M. — Pasture  Research  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Its  Significance  for  Prac¬ 
tice,  A.  B.  Beaumont,  Agronomy  Depart¬ 
ment,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege. 

1 :45  P.  M. — Some  Results  Not  Ap¬ 
parent,  B.  A.  Brown,  Agronomy  Depart¬ 
ment,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

2  P.  M. — Question  box. 

2 :15  P.  M.  —  Inspection  of  pasture 
grasses — near  eolloge  grounds. 


Payment  for  T.  B.  Reactors 
in  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  makes  the  following  statement 
about  compensation  for  cattle  condemned 
after  tuberculin  test : 

The  law  fixes  the  maximum  indemnity 
that  can  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth 
for  registered  cattle  at  $70,  and  for  un¬ 
registered  (grade)  cattle  $40;  and  by 
the  Federal  Government,  $70,  for  regi- 
tered  and  $35  for  unregistered  (grade) 
cattle. 

Some  have  the  idea  that  they  will  be 
paid  the  limit  for  every  reactor  regard¬ 
less  of  the  actual  value.  This  is  incor¬ 
rect.  Under  the  law,  an  owner  cannot 
receive  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  each  reactor  from  all 
three  sources— that  is,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  State  Government  and  the 
butcher.  The  Federal  Government  can¬ 
not  pay  more  than  one-third  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  market  value  and 
salvage. 

The  procedure  for  owners  to  follow  is 
this:  After  the  reacting  cattle  have  been 
appraised  on  the  premises,  the  owner 
should  immediately  arrange  to  sell  them 
to  a  responsible  butcher  or  consign  them 
to  a  commission  firm  at  the  Pittsburgh 
oi  Lancaster  stock  yards.  It  is  desirable 
to  sell  the  reactors  on  foot  subject  to 
post  mortem  inspection.  The  advantage 
of  consigning  reactors  to  a  public  stock 
yard  to  "be  sold  subject  to  inspection,  is 
that  the  commission  firm  represents  the 
owner  and  grades  the  cattle  so  that  the 
maximum  salvage  is  received  for  each 
reactor. 

After  the  owner  has  arranged  satis¬ 
factory  sale,  the  reactors  are  permitted 
from  the  farm  to  public  stock  yards  or 
approved  slaughtering  establishment  by 
an  agent  of  the  bureau  of  animal  industry. 
Each  reactor  is  required  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  under  official  supervision  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Federal  and  State  meat 
inspection  regulations. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

May  5-3. — Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom 
Festival,  Winchester,  Va. 

June  3-5. — American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation.  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Ashville,  N.  C. 

Aug.  3-7. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention.  Louisville,  Ivy. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca,  N. 
V.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East,  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales 

May  5-6.  —  Executor’s  Sale,  Marion 
Borden  Estate,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Win.  F. 
Brush,  Sales  Manager,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
May  7. — Waukesha,  Wis.,  Sale  Pa¬ 


vilion,  Dairy  Cow  Sale.  W.  L.  Baird, 
Manager,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

May  12-13.  —  Holstein  cattle,  Public 
Auction  Sale,  Earlville,  N.  Y.  H.  Aus¬ 
tin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

May  12. — Guernseys;  Chester  County 
Blood-tested  Sale;  Chadds  Ford  Junc¬ 
tion,  Fa. 

May  14. — National  Guernsey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  15. — Coventry  Florham  Sixth 
Annual  Guernsey  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  16. — Bellaire  Farm  Guernsey 
dispersal,  East  Kensington,  Conn. 

May  IS. — Moorland  Guernsey  dispersal, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

June  1. — W.  McMonnies  Jersey  Sale, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

June  4. — W.  R.  Spann  Jersey  Sale, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  8. — Wendover  Farm  Ayrshires, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

June  9. — Strathglass  Farm  Ayrshires, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $7.85@$9.r>0 

Medium  .  6.75®  7.85 

Common  . 5.60(d)  6.75 

Steers,  1.100  to  1,300,  good  .  8.00®  9.50 

Medium  .  6.85®  8.00 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  .  6.85®  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00®  6.85 

Cows,  good  .  4.85®  5.75 

Common  and  medium  .  3.85@  4.85 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.50®  3.85 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  5.00®  5.65 

Cutter  and  medium  . 3.50®  5.00 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  choice..  7.00®  9.50 

Medium  .  4.50@  7.00 

Cull  and  common  .  2.50@  4.50 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  choice.  5.00®  7.50 

Cull  and  common  .  2.50@  5.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  wts.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch.  ,.$8.20@$8.40 
Lt.  Its.,  160  to  180,  good  and  eh...  8.25®  8.40 

180  to  200,  good  and  choice . 8.25@  8.40 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  220,  good  and  ch.  8.05@  8.40 

220  to  250,  good  and  choice .  7.75@  8.15 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  good  and  ch.  7.55®  7.90 

290  to  350,  good  and  choice .  7.35®  7.65 

Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  6.00®  6.60 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  cli..  7.90®  8.25 
SHEEP 


(Shorn  Basis  Except  Spring  Lambs) 

Spring  lambs,  good  and  choice . $13.00@15.50 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  choice..  8.75@10.00 

Medium  .  7.25®  8.75 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  7.00®  9.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.50®  7.25 

Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  good.  3.25®  5.50 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.75®  4.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch . 2.50®  4.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common . 1.00@  2.75 


JERSEYS 

IFDCFV  r’AT’nri  I?  have  been  bred  and 

lILKSLI  L/l.  1  1  JLIj  perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.H. 

[  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*.  | 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pine  Plain*,  N.  Y. 

|  HORSES 

1  ■  We  are  offering  Stallions  and 

UQlfYIQnC  Mares  from  yearlings  to  mature 
nnly  ( n  Hit  horses.  Pleased  to  show  them 
w  ■  Q  *  M  1  •  w  and  quote  interesting  prices. 

li  Y L L  M  I'', L E  FARM  -  -  Beaver,  Pa. 

n  n  ]  3  mares  with  suckiug  colts  and 

Kpor  rprrnprniic  rebred,  3  mares,  bred;  3  young 
llCg.  1  GlUlCiUUd  breeding  stallions. 

H.  11.  HELL  &  SONS  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

CLatlon,]  pnn;M  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

onetiana  r omes  mares  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  *.  B.  PORTER  PORT  FARMS,  Atwaler.Ohi* 

/°R  S65.00  each,  pony 

SALE  oneuana  1  omes  FARM,  Cortland,  Ohio 

DOGS 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  2*iT,ntfhem°ife>sni|Il! 

Square  deal.  O.  li.  KILEYy  Franklin,  Vermont 

?  hJqh  Tprripr  Fpmalpc  6  lrlonth9  old-  Eligible  toreg- 
L  11  loll  lCIiiei  I  cllldlco  ister.  On  approval,  $25  each. 

11.  BEATTIE  R.  11.  1  Norristown,  Pa. 

DOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  Brown,  shipped  on  approval 
W  males,  SIO;  females,  $5.  Fox  Hound  Pups,  males, 
$10;  females,  $6.  Echo  Farm  Kennels,  North  Sheldon,  Vt. 

170 R  SATE — Reg:.  Coonhound  and  Beagle  Pups— 
T  Irish  Setter  Female.  DAVID  WOOD,  Stony  Creek,  N.Y. 

A-’OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS — Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grow.  City,  Pa. 

SHEPHERD  and  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Males  and  spayed 
^  females.  E.  k.  ECKERT  Fast  Berlin,  Pa. 

RABBITS 

CHINCHILLAS  N.  Z.  WHITES  BLACK  SILVER  FOX 

GLENWOOD  FUR  RABBITRY 

783  Glenwood  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rahhitc  Xi  Qnnnlioe  Co»iplete  descriptive  literature 

naDDIIS  a  supplies  AlbertFKey,Jr,1l5-D,Valle,Sfreain,N.Y. 

GOATS  | 

GOATS— Toggenburg  and  Saanen 

Trios  and  Truckloads  —  Cheap 

M.  J.  Malamphy,  Lakewood  Stock  Farm,  Cumberland,  Md. 

eniTCi  E’lne  young,  Toggenburg  bucks  and  does,  $15 
UUHIO.  $20  each.  H.  I.  OOGGESIIALL,  IVortendyke,  N.  J. 

SHEEP  j 

55  Hampshire  Ewes  and  Rams  £  psH°, 

LAMBS,  all  registered,  from  J.  C.  Penney  flock.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  refused  as  we  must  clear  the  place. 

K.  O RTHWINE,  438  W.  37tli  St.,  New  York  City 

SWINE 

FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

6elect,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  casfrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DELAWARE 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester-  Berk  shire  —  Yorkshlre-Clioter  Crossed 

6  to  7  weeks  old .  . *4.25  each  1  crates 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  4.50  eneli  ]'  free 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  10  days 
trial.  J.  YV.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


EXECUTOR’S  SALE 

MARION  BORDEN  ESTATE 

The  undersigned  executors  of  the  Estate  of  Marion  Borden,  deceased,  will 
sell  at  Public  Auction  on  the  Borden  home  farm,  Wallkill,  Ulster  County, 
New  York,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  5th  and  6th,  1931,  each  day 
at  10  A.  M.  sharp,  daylight  saving  time : 

90  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  AND  GRADE  JERSEY 
DAIRY  COWS  AND  HEIFERS.  This  dairy  is  tuberculin  tested  and  one 
of  the  best  dairies  in  the  State.  Some  are  fresh,  some  due  before  the  sale, 
and  some  Fall  cows,  and  the  young  stock  is  especially  pleasing.  Nearly  all 
have  been  bred. 

THREE  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS.  See  catalog 
for  extended  pedigrees. 

23  HEAD  OF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE  ;  2  registered  bulls  and 
21  cow’s  and  heifers,  some  with  calves  by  their  sides,  and  the  balance  nearby. 

13  HORSES;  some  Percheron  horses  and  other  draft  horses  that  are 
suitable  for  any  mercantile  business.  SHEEP,  PIGS  and  WHEAT. 

PALMS  AND  PINES  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE.  Some  palms  12, 
17  and  18  feet  high.  These  wonderful  palms  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser¬ 
vation,  and  other  plants  and  flow’ers. 

Terms  cash.  Sale  rain  or  shine;  lunch  served.  Extended  pedigrees  and 
information  in  catalog. 

For  Further  Particulars  Write 

William  F.  Brush  Newburgh,  New  York 

Auctioneer  and  Sale  Manager  lor  the  Marion  Borden  Estate 

EXECUTORS 

Lewis  M.  Borden  Hon.  Graham  Witschiei 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  for  service. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Figs. 

EMMADIN E  FARM  •  Hopewell  Junction*  Ns  Y« 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

l  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  W 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

G-nernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  K.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

AUCTION  may  4,  1931,  10  A.  M. 

■  *  “11  Accredited  Herd  of  38  Head 

of  purebred,  registered  Guernseys  U.  S.  tested  cattle. 
This  herd  has  been  one  of  Saratoga  County’s  prize  herds 
for  a  number  of  years.  Consists  of  very  choice  stock 

HANSEN  OAK  GROVE  FARM  -  Stillwater,  New  York 

COR  SALE— GUERNSEY  BULL— Ella’s  Royal  of  Maple 
r  Lawn.  Registered  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
No.  179429.  Sire  Royal’s  Foremost  Choice  148647,  Dam 
Ella  Lee  of  Sepascot  233953.  Accredited  Herd,  Certificate 
152202.  Born  Nov.  18,  1929.  F.  W.  VF.LIE,  Rhlnebeck,  \.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $75  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

2  Guernsey  Bulls  ^ ItC”^ 

months  old,  both  eligible  to  registry. 

MI?iISCEON'GO  FARM  Stony-Point-on-Hudson,  Yew  York 

COR  SALE-2  Purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Calves. 
*  Sequel  Slogan  Breeding.  EVERETT  B.  WELLS,  Norwich.  N.  1. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE  .*.  || 

Dairy  Cow  Sale 

Thursday.  May  7, 1931 

1  AA  High  Grade  and  Purebred  Holsteins, 
AW  Guernseys  and  Brown  Swiss 

Checked,  T.  B.  and  bloodtested.  Springers  and 
fresh— selected  from  the  better  Wisconsin  dairy 
herds.  Come  and  see. 

Sale  starts  at  Noon,  Sale  Pavilion,  Waukesha 
Write  for  information  to 

W.  I,.  BAIRD  or  ARTHUR  BENNETT 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

Clean  Producing  COWS 

100  Carloads  a  year  shipped  from  this  County  to 
Eastern  points.  There  must  be  a  reason.  We  can 
supply  you  as  we  supply  others.  Write  us  vour  needs. 
Let  us  show  you  the  meaning  of  real  buying  service. 

— Cleanest  selling  area  In  the  East — 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 

HIGH  GRADE  Dn.pvr  FOR 

«fc  REGISTERED  Ddtiry  LOWS  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 

|  HOLSTEINS 

175  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

L  SELLING  at  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Earlville,  New  York 

MAY  12-13,  1931 

Fresh  and  close  springers,  bred  and  open  yearlings, 
early  fail  cows  and  20  bulls  from  proven  dams. 
Many  Accredited  and  Many  Blood-Tested. 
Write  now  for  catalog 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Wantorl— REG,STERED  HOLSTEIN 
If  dlllcll  HEIFER  CALVES  6  ^rs 

ONE  YEARLING  BULL 

Jack  Koerner  R.  D.  2  llion,  N.Y. 

Forsgate  Farms  Holsteins 

Bulls  from  1  mo.  to  serviceable  age.  299-day  herd  aver¬ 
age  12,231  lbs.  milk,  414.2  lbs.  fat.  Also  a  number  of  cows 
with  records  up  to  18,619  lbs.  milk  and  600  lbs.  fat.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

[  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

C 


SWINE 


J 


FOR  SALE— 1  Yoke  of  5-Year-Old  OXEN— Color  cherry 
red,  weight  about  2,000  lbs.  Well  broke  and  well 
mated.  Address  JAMES  SHULTZ,  South  Falltburg,  Sullivan  Co-.  N.  I. 


SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  liow  piga  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  it  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  tree. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York- 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 
8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Chester  White  Barrows,  G  wks.  old  $6  ea. 

^  ,  WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire-Berkshireand  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  t|<4.00 
9  weeks  old,  *4  50 
10  weeks  old,  *5.00 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fust  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE-YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
h9La',ly  nuniber  C.  O.  I).  on  approval  If  dia- 
satisfled,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI t?l  °o496MASS- 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

f L/intAi.  P.  D — .1 _ L : _ v 


Chester  &  Berkshire 
Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Chester  &  Duroc 


6-7  Weeks  Old,  $4.25  each 
8-9  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each 


All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more.  If  not  satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

guarantee1"116  MSt  °f  Batisfied  customers  is  your 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.50 
8  weeks  old  4.75 

Buy  where  Quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sow¥-Berk- 
f1111®  a,ld  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 

crated  freS  *5'5°-  Wi“  Ship  C‘O  D-  oa  WpSmS. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER'S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  -  -  .  tc  ro 
Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  .  *5)00 

ere  nr”,*?  *°  9EORGE  FREEMAN.  Mgr.. 

115  Waltham  Street  .  Lexington.  Mass, 
or  telephone  Lexington  0202 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POT4NTF 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $*5  a  piece. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  PIGS 

Either  of  above  breeds  now  ready  to  ship,  they  are 
rugged  fast  growing  and  very  good  type,  cannot 
be  told  from  pure-breds.  Also  a  few  Poland  Chinas 
All  raised  on  our  own  farms. 

.  ,  0  V*  8.  weeks  old,  $4.50  each  C.  O.  JD. 

A  few  8  to  10  wks.  old  Chester  or  On  roe  Barrows. 
$5.00  each.  All  crated  free. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459- W 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Young  Porkers 


$5.00 


6-7  weeks  old  -  $4.50  8-9  weeks  old 

10  weeks  old  -  $5.50 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  O.  I.  C.  and  Yorkshire  crossed 
Ship  what  you  need  C.  O.  L).  on  approval.  My  guarantee 
a  square  deal  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  trial. 


W.  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Dreg.  CUflNP  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M,  Pattingl 

UROC  Off  lilt  ton  «fc  Son,  Merrifleld,  N.  Vi 


*UROC 

IHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pediereert  pigs  $10 
'  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers,  g.  Hill,  Since*  Falls.  N  i. 
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More  Spring  Notes  from 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

What  a  relief  it  is  to  look  out  across 
the  fields  and  sec  the  warm  shades  of 
brown  and  the  faint  tinges  of  green  where 
for  so  many  weeks  there  has  been  nothing 
but  a  great  white  expanse  of  drifted 
snow.  Spring  is  really  with  us  at  last, 
and  it  has  come  so  gently,  with  day  after 
day  of  warm  sunshine,  that  the  snow  has 
melted  away  a  little  at  a  time,  and  has 
left  almost  no  water  standing  in  pools 
in  the  roads  and  meadows.  Of  course  the 
ground  was  so  dry  last  Fall  that  there 
was  no  frost  in  it,  and  it  has  absorbed 
the  excess  moisture  very  quickly.  I 
walked  out  into  the  garden  yesterday 
after  the  first  mess  of  parsnips,  and  the 
soil  was  so  soft  and  mellow  underfoot. 
It  can  be  plowed  at  any  time,  and  it 
looks  as  if  things  could  be  planted  much 
earlier  than  usual  this  year. 

How  good  those  parsnips  tasted !  We 
always  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  can  enjoy  these  vegetables  kept  so 
perfectly  in  nature’s  storehouse  and 

sweetened  and  improved  by  the  selfsame 

agency  that  destroys  so  many  other  forms 
of  vegetable  life.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
some  tiny  new  leaves  in  the  Swiss  chard 

row,  and  am  wondering  if  it,  too,  has 

survived  the  Winter.  We  have  been  told 
that  it  will  resist  the  most  severe  weath¬ 
er  if  a  furrow  is  plowed  against  it  on 
either  side,  then  opened  up  in  the  Spring. 
Although  we  haven’t  done  this,  the  plants 
seem  to  have  lived  through,  and  are 
starting  to  grow. 

Last  year  wo  put  in  a  row  of  aspara¬ 
gus,  something  we  have  intended  doing 
ever  since  we  first  came  here  12  years 
ago.  Why  we  have  neglected  doing  it  for 
so  long,  I  don’t  know.  Of  course  Ave 
must  wait  another  year  before  avc  can 
use  any,  but  then  Ave  shall  enjoy  it  so 
much  and  have  some  to  can,  too,  I  hope. 
My  father  always  had  a  long  row  in  his 
garden  and  sold  a  lot  of  it  every  Spring, 
the  demand  always  greatly  exceeding  the 
supply.  I  am  Avondering  if  in  time  this 
row  of  ours  may  not  yield  some  extra  pin 
money  over  and  aboA'C  Avhat  avc  need  for 
our  own  use.  In  the  city  stores  the  cost 
of  a  bunch  is  almost  prohibits  e  and 
such  little  scrawny  bunches  of  tough- 
looking  stalks  at  that.  The  bunches 
mother  sold  Avere  tAvice  as  large  and  even 
the  biggest  stalks,  an  inch  through  or 
more,  Avere  tender  clear  to  the  last  snip 
of  the  knife.  This  very  healthful  vege¬ 
table  is  so  easy  to  raise,  AAThen  once  stait- 
ed,  and  should  be  found  in  every  garden. 
The  feathery  fern-lilce  fronds  are  so  pret¬ 
ty,  too,  combined  with  the  Fall  floAvers  in 

bouquets.  ...  ,  , 

The  pieplant  is  pushing  its  round  red 
knobs  up  into  the  sunlight,  and  soon  Ave 
shall  have  worlds  of  it  to  use.  Many 
people  are  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is 
delicious  Avhen  coY'ered  AA’itli  sugar  and  a 
biscuit  dough,  and  baked  like  _  apple 
dumpling.  Mother  used  to  vary  this,,  too, 
by  using  soft  maple  sugar  instead  of  the 
white  sugar  to  sweeten  it.  A  very  good 
subtitute  for  lemon  pie  can  be  made  by 
adding  tivo  beaten  egg  yolks  to  the  sugar 
and  pieplant,  and  baking  it  in  the  one 
crust.  Use  the  whites  of  the  eggs  for 
meringue.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  tart  juice  of  the  pieplant  that  the 
body  needs  after  the  long  Winter,  for  it 
does  taste  so  good  in  the  Spring. 

Those  avIio  are  thinking  about  raising 
vegetables  for  fair  exhibits  are  probably 
starting  them  noiv  in  boxes  in  the  house 
or  in  hotbeds  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
house.  I  believe  a  good  many  dollars 
can  be  made  by  the  children  if  they  are 
encouraged  to  raise  a  fcAA'  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  this  way,  giving  them  special 
care  and  plenty  of  Avater,  so  that  by  fair 
time  the  plants  are  way  ahead  of  the 
others  Avhicli  have  received  only  the  usual 
care.  Sunflowers,  cucumbers,  squash  and 
melon  are  easy  to  start  this  Avay,  and  a 
little  closer  study  of  the  premium  list 
put  out  by  the  fair  association  may  sug¬ 
gest  other  easily  raised  vegetables  that 
could  be  entered  for  prizes.  It  seems, 
too,  as  if  the  farmers  should  take  more 
interest  in  improving  the  exhibits  of 
farm  produce ;  corn,  oats,  vetch,  etc. 
There  should  be  more  competition.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  fair  is  tAvice 
as  interesting  to  me  when  I  have  several 
exhibits  there.  It  took  quite  a  bit  of 
persuasion  on  my  part  to  induce  my  hus¬ 
band  last  year  to  sIioav  his  corn  and  oats, 
which  I  felt  sure  were  better  than  the 
average.  But  finally  he  did  take  several 
exhibits  and  we  won  first  on  all  but 
vetch,  which  took  second.  The  corn  was 
exceptionally  tall,  with  big  stalks,  also 
heavily  eared,  and  AATell  Avorth  first  pre¬ 
mium.'  It  is  of  course  a  little  extra  Avork 
to  enter  exhibits,  but  it  is  such  fun,  and 
shoAA-s  people  what  you  are  doing,  and 
helps  the  fair,  as  well  as  often  paying 
fair  expenses,  and  some  besides.  I  al- 
Avays  take  a  feAV  cans  of  fruit,  meat  and 
vegetables,  and  a  number  of  glasses  of 
jelly.  I  never  fail  to  have  a  thrill  Avhen 


I  see  the  blue  tag  attached  to  one  or 
more  of  my  jars.  It  is  fun  to  take 
baked  goods,  too.  but  more  Avork. 

Many  are  afraid  that  the  sugar  sea¬ 
son  will  be  a  very  short  one  this  Spring. 
Unless  avc  have  a  rain  and  another  hard 
freeze  there  may  not  be  another  good  run. 
Farmers  have  been  making  syrup  around 
here  the  past  tAvo  weeks,  but  the  price  is 
rather  Ioav. 

I  am  trying  to  keep  a  calendar  for 
the  returning  birds  this  Spring.  I  saAV 
and  heard  the  first  song  sparroAv  on 
March  3,  although  my  husband  says  they 
Avere  here  a  few  days  before  that.  On 
March  19  a  robin  chirped  in  the  tree  by 
the  barn,  and  on  the  23d  a  flock  of  black¬ 
birds  alighted  in  our  pine  trees  in  the 
meadow  and  filled  the  air  with  their 
“sawing”  A-oices.  Kildees  have  also  ap¬ 
peared  this  Aveek. 

I  am  kept  busy  taking  care  of  meat. 
Seven  hams  and  shoulders  must  all  be 
packed  in  jars  for  Summer  use.  Yester¬ 
day  I  filled  five  jars,  one  a  large  jar, 
from  two  hams,  then  baked  them  for 
three  hours,  covering  the  jars  so  the  top 
layer  Avould  not  fry  doAvn  hard.  I  find 
it  much  easier  to  do  it  this  Avay  than 
to  fry  it  down  and  pack  it  afterward. 
After  standing  over  night  Avith  a  Aveight 
on  top  of  each,  they  need  only  a  little 
grease  to  cover  over  the  tops.  The  meat 
is  more  tender  Avhen  baked,  and  all  it 
needs  is  jbrowning  for  a  feAV  minutes  be¬ 
fore  serving.  We  are  very  fond  of  ham 
pie.  Boiled  ham  or  that  taken  from 
cans,  is  best  for  this.  Slice  and  boil 
enough  potatoes,  with  one  large  onion, 
to  fill  a  deep  basin  half  full,  when  com¬ 
bined  Avith  the  ham  cut  in  small  chunks 
or  slices.  Cover  Avith  biscuit  crust  and 
bake  a  half  hour  or  more.  It  is  a  Avhole 
meal  in  itself.  There  must  be  a  good 
quantity  of  liquid  as  the  biscuit  takes  up 
so  much  of  it.  It  is  just  as  good  cold  as 
hot  and  can  be  steamed  over. 

MRS.  F.  F.  B. 


Care  and  Feeding  of  Calves 

Infant  calves,  like  infant  folks,  need 
intelligent  care  and  proper  feeding.  The 
intelligence  of  the  universe  decreases,  in 
the  case  of  animals,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  domesticity.  The  more  highly 
bred  an  animal  is  in  proportion  to  the 
breed  to  Avhich  it  belongs,  the  more  care 
and  attention  it  requires  at  the  hands  of 
its  master. 

Different  breeds,  of  course,  have  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  hardiness.  The  Hol- 
frteins  are  hardy,  and  the  Ayrshire's  very 
hardy ;  the  Guernseys  are  delicate,  and 
the  Jerseys  very  delicate.  Their  calves 
require  intelligent  care  within  these 
limits. 

The  following  discussion  is  based  on 
many  years  of  experience  in  raising  IIol- 
steins.  It  Avill  have  to  be  modified  for 
the  other  ‘breeds,  although  it  is  entirely 
applicable  to  the  Ayrshires,  and  probably 
to  all  the  beef  breeds. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  new-born 
calf  needs  its  oavii  •mother’s  milk.  Failing 
to  get  this,  it  will  .thrive  on  the  milk  of 
another  coav  that  freshened  the  same  day 
as  its  mother.  Whether  it  gets  this  milk 
directly  by  sucking  or  is  made  to  drink 
from  a  clean  vessel,  makes  no  difference 
to  the  calf  at  all.  The  tAvo  important 
items  are,  that  the  milk  must  be  directly 
from  the  mother,  and  must  not  be  con¬ 
taminated  by  any  foreign  substance.  Very 
hardy  calves  can,  by  very  careful  feeding 
be  brought  through  on  Avhole  milk  from 
a  coav  that  is  not  so  fresh  as  their 
mothers.  After  the  calf  has  taken  col¬ 


ostrum  for  four  to  10  days,  a  pound  of 
skim-milk  may  be  added  to  its  feed  tAvice 
a  day,  tAvo  feeds  a  day  being  enough  for 
hardy  calves.  More  delicate  ones  should 
be  fed  lightly  three  times  a  day. 

The  bucket  in  which  the  young  calf  is 
fed  should  be  clean.  After  every  meal  the 
bucket  should  be  washed,  and  kept  for 
this  purpose  exclusively,  provided,  of 
course,  that  it  may  be  used  for  clean 
water.  It  should  not  be  used  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  that  would  contaminate  the  milk  for 
the  calf  at  the  next  feeding. 

The  milk  should  be  weighed  for  every 
feed  until  the  calf  is  about  a  month  old. 
and  longer  unless  the  attendant  is  mature 
and  is  a  good  judge  of  the  amount  of  milk 
he  has  in  his  bucket.  Children  should 
never  be  alloAA’ed  to  feed  a  calf  by  guess. 
Many  calves  haA-e  died  from  overfeeding 
after  being  underfed  at  the  preceding 
meal.  When  the  milk  was  fresh  from  the 
separator,  with  much  foam  on  it,  the  old 
superstition  is  used  for  an  excuse,  that 
“the  calf  got  too  much  foam.”  But  you 
may  set  this  doAvn  as  a  scientific  fact : 
No  calf  Avas  ever  injured  by  foam  on 
skim-milk,  unless  he  got  a  great  deal  in 
addition  to  too  large  a  feed  of  milk. 
What  is  the  foam  on  the  milk?  It  is  only 
milk  with  air  mixed  in  it.  And  since  the 
calf  always  sticks  his  head  clear  down 
through  the  foam  into  the  milk,  he  never 
gets  the  foam  except  when  he  is  allowed 
to  suck  the  bucket.  The  cause  of  so  many 
deaths  of  calves  on  milk  is  either  too 
great  a  feed  or  the  results  of  sucking  a 
dirty  pail. 


&Jvdman, 

LANCASTER  20 
DAIRY  FEED 
An  efficient  milk  producer 
carefully  built  and  balanced. 
A  complete  ration  when  fed 
with  average  grade  rough- 
age,  such  as  good  mixed  hay. 


SiAiimoH, 


PENNS Y  16  DAIRY 
FEED  (MOLASSES) 


DON’T  sell  your 


best  assets 


Desirable  in  place  of  bran 
because  its  proteins  are  de¬ 
rived  from  various  sources 
instead  of  one.  Contains  a 


H 


to  the  butcher 

ere  is  a  calf  from  your  own  best  cow.  You  selected  the 
sire.  You  know  all  about  the  breeding.  It  is  your  best 
opportunity  to  systematically  build  up  your  herd  —  and  finally 
have  a  good  cow  you  know  all  about. 

Eshelman  Calf  Meal  makes  calf  raising  easy  and  economical.  We 
have  records  of  results  with  it  that  demonstrate  it  has  the  quali¬ 
ties  necessary  for  a  successful  calf  feed. 

Raise  your  best  calves  —  and  sell  their  mothers’  milk,  too,  saving 
from  $20  to  $30  within  6  months. 

Since  1842  four  generations  of  the  Eshelman  family  have  been 
in  the  feed  business.  The  men  who  make  Eshelman  feed  for 
you  are  most  of  them  farm-raised.  They  bring  a  knowledge ,  an 
interest ,  a  pride  to  their  work — which  produces  better  feed. 


greater  number  of  digestible 


nutrients 


/V 


JOHN  ay: 


(  established  iea-2  > 

LAN  CASTER.  PA. 


vP. 
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GROWING  MASH 
A  carefully  prepared  feed 
used  in  conjunction  / 
with  Intermediate  / 
Chick  Feed.  Meets 
every  need  of  the 
groAving  bird.  / 

Feed  dry,  in  Ay 
self  feed-  / ‘pV 

ers.  /  -O’  , 

/ft  36-page 

/  Ay>-  ILLUSTRATED 

/  A?'  BOOK 

/  Jp'  on  housing,  care  and 
/ oa.  '  feeding  of  the  dairy 

/ ,  herd.  Facts  regarding  prize 

winners  of  various  breeds. 

'  Send.  FREE  book  on 

□  cows  □  horses  □  hens  □  hogs 
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The  secret  of  this  great 
_  ointment  is  its  effective 
healing  base  combined  with 
a  remarkable  exclusive  anti¬ 
septic  oil.  Keep  it  on  hand 
always  for  deep  penetration 
and  quick  healing.  Gives 
amazing  results  in  cases  of 
inflammation,  caked  bag, 
bunches  and  other  udder 
and  teat  troubles  —  often 
heals  common  hurts  between 
milkings.  Equally  good  for 
home  uses.  Big  10-ounce 
package,  60 «f  at  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general  stores 
or  sent  postpaid  if 
dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied.  Valu¬ 
able  Cow 
Book  free. 


Dairy 

Association 

Co.,  Inc. 


Dept.  9.A 
Lyndonvilie 
Vermont 


1 


NEW 

MOUTH 

PIECE- 


ALL-RUBBER 

IT  is  easy  to  produce  clean  milk  with 
the  Burrell  —  and  here  is  why:  (l) 

Only  one  tube  —  sanitary  metal  with 
rubber  joints;  (2)  New  mouth  piece — • 
a  single  piece  of  solid  rubber.  There 
is  a  satisfied  user  near  you.  Single 
and  double  units.  Write  for  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean ” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


_  CALF  fCOURf 

IllmkPIAR  RH  E A  S1XE 


urnn 

A  D  FI.  NA^LO  Ft  / 

May  be  given  in  milk.  Per  can  7 5c.  Three  cans 
$2.00.  At  dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  COMPANY,  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  the  calf  is  about  a  week  or  10 
days  old,  he  can  take  a  little  more  than 
he  could  a  first.  Suppose  you  started  a 
Holstein  calf  on  six  pounds  at  a  feed. 
Then  at  seven  or  10  days  of  age,  he  can 
take  seven  pounds,  one  pound  being  skim- 
milk.  In  five  or  seven  days  more,  one 
pound  of  the  whole  milk  can  be  left  out 
and  the  second  pound  of  skim-milk  added. 
In  five  or  seven  days  more,  the  second 
pound  of  whole  milk  can  be  withheld,  and 
the  third  pound  of  skim-milk  added.  And 
so  on,  every  few  days  until  he  is  entirely 
on  skim-milk. 

In  the  meantime,  he  should  be  offered 
water  every  day  in  a  clean  vessel,  and 
clean  feed  should  be  put  before  him  in  the 
form  of  hay  or  silage  after  he  is  two 
weeks  old.  lie  will  need  no  teaching  to 
eat.  Whenever  he  feels  a  gnawing  at  his 
stomach,  nature  will  tempt  him  to  nibble 
at  the  hay  or  silage.  This  silage  should 
not  be  left  before  him  until  it  begins  to 
mold  or  sour.  Just  a  very  little  should  he 
given  to  him  fresh  every  day.  The  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  hay  is  not  so  important.  It 
will  remain  sweet  if  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

When  it  is  discovered  that  the  calf 
takes  his  silage  or  hay  regularly  after 
each  feed  of  milk,  a  little  ground  grain 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  silage  or  put 
into  a  clean  box  for  him.  He  should 
never  be  given  more  than  he  will  clean  up 
at  each  feed,  twice  a  day.  This  grain 
should  be  a  mixture  of  such  feeds  as  bran, 
ground  oats,  cottonseed  meal,  linseed 
meal,  and  ground  corn.  This  variety  as¬ 
sures  him  that  he  is  getting  all  the  bone 
material,  all  the  vitamines,  and  all  the 
proteins  that  are  essential  for  the  healthy 
growth  of  a  normal  calf.  If  he  is  kept 
out  of  bad  weather,  he  will  grow  into 
show  condition  on  these  feeds  and  this 
care.  If  he  is  not  to  be  prepared  for  the 
show',  the  grain  can  be  cut  and  the  hay 
increased.  Of  course  a  legume  hay  is  best, 
but  on  the  grain  and  skim-milk,  he  can 
thrive  on  Timothy,  prairie  hay,  or  just 
oat  straw. 

In  the  Spring  and  Summer,  good  pas¬ 
ture  will  furnish  all  the  roughage  he 
needs,  and  the  grain  may  be  omitted  en¬ 
tirely,  unless  he  is  to  be  shown.  A  very 
important  item  in  calf  feeding  is  reduction 
of  cost.  But  when  the  dairyman  has  a 
call  for  a  good  deal  of  sweet  cream,  he 
also  has  an  abundance  of  skim-milk. 

Just  last  week  I  sold  a  farmer  a  good 
high  grade  Holstein  calf  one  day  of  age. 
It  had  already  taken  milk  from  its  own 
mother  twice.  In  about  two  days  the 
farmer  called  over  the  ’phone  and  stated 
that  the  calf  wras  sick. 

“What  did  yoti  feed  it,”  I  inquired. 

“Whole  milk,”  said  the  farmer. 

“From  a  fresh  cow?” 

“From  one  that  had  been  fresh  about 
a  month,”  he  replied. 

“How  much  did  you  give  it?” 

“About  a  gallon,”  he  said. 

Now  there  you  are.  A  calf  only  two  or 
three  days  old  getting  a  gallon  of  milk 
from  a  cow  that  had  been  fresh  at  least 
a  month,  and  possibly  three  months.  It 
is  no  wonder  the  calf  died. 

Several  men  who  have  bought  male 
calves  from  me  have  stated  that  these 
calves  died,  and  in  every  case  where  I 
have  inquired,  the  feeding  has  been  very 
bad.  So  long  as  I  fed  my  calves  myself, 
and  that  wTas  a  number  of  years,  I  never 
lost  a  calf,  and  never  even  had  a  sick  one. 
I  must  confess,  however,  that  since  the 
herd  is  so  large  that  I  can  no  longer  give 
my  personal  attention  to  the  feeding  of 
the  calves,  we  have  lost  three  or  four, 
and  have  had  a  few  more  that  had  to  be 
doctored. 

A  final  word  about  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  small  calves :  This  is  a  matter  that 
requires  personal  touch.  You  have  ob¬ 
served  that  flowers  will  thrive  so  much 
better  for  some  women  than  for  others. 
The  former  spend  a  good  deal  of  time 
with  their  flowers.  They  not  only  water 
and  cultivate  and  weed  them,  but  they 
also  love  them.  There  is  the  personal 
touch  which  makes  the  flowers  respond  to 
the  care  of  their  owners.  It  is  just  so 
with  all  animals  and  plants,  but  much 
more  so  with  some  than  with  others. 
Dairy  animals  respond  to  sympathy  and 
handling  much  more  than  beef  animals  do. 

The  old  English  proverb  is  still  true, 
“The  eye  of  the  master  fatteneth  his 
cattle.”  And  it  is  just  as  true  that  the 
personal  care  of  the  owner  puts  thrift 
into  his  dairy  calves.,  av.  c.  jamieson. 

Oklahoma. 


Increase  Your  Milk  Profits  With  a 


Victor  Sanitary  Milk  Cooler  Cabinet 


ou  buy  a  VICTOR  . 

;r^nJ^~?ACffRlX 

>  Waffs  of  i_„„. 
fe<?t  sieef  fined  with 


PM!*.  ?<>"quer 

St  Profits.  Built  to  lasts 
rust  protected  heavy 

0/1.  The  »Ur'-  extra  cork 

m  ost  efficient  economical 

mpera tore  container  made 

_  *“ds/  to  keep  clean.  m 


to  hold 
2  to  14 
cans 


Sold 

at  a  price 
you  can  afford.  Easy 
monthly  payments  if  de¬ 
sired.  Write  at  once  for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Instruction  Booklet  “How  to  Prevent 
Milk  Spoilage”. 


VICTOR  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

701  FREDERICK  ROAD  *  HAGERSTOWN,  MARyLAND 


FREE 

Horse  Book 


84  pages  of  latest  veteri¬ 
nary  advice  on  all  ailments 
—  handy  size  —  a  valuable 
handbook  for  horsemen. 
Write  today. 


Keep 

Horses  Working 

Growths,  ills,  injuries  treated 
quickly;  swelling  reduced, 
lameness  ended  with  Ken¬ 
dall’s.  No  blistering.  A  pow¬ 
erful.  penetrating  rub.  $1.25 
and  65c  at  druggists  oi 
postpaid. 

Dr.  B.  I.  Kendall  Col 

16  Main  St. 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


^iJifnfsPAVlN 


Counter  -  I  rritant 


worm  mg  b 
it’s  J^eanlnf  time 

.Worm  pigs  when  you  wean  them, 


USE 


WORM  CAPSULES 


to  Kill  Large  Roundworms, 
Hookworms,  Stomach  Worms 
in  Hogs,  Sheep,  Dogs  and  Foxes 
Safe — No  Long,  Costly  Setback  —  Easy  to  Give 
Low  Cost — Dependable,  A  Parke-Davis  Product. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products  < 

Re  P  2  ILLUSTRATED 
El  K m  WORM  BULLETINS 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  will  send  you  practical, 
helpful  information  on  removing  worms 
from  Livestock  and  Poultry. 

For  free  bulletins  address 
Desk  N-39--R,  Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Low  C< 

1 

F 

Park 

help 


net. 

1 

•Jl 


Horse  too  lame 
to  work?. . .  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

Effective  Absorbine  quickly  relieves 
muscles,  sore  and  swollen  from  overwork. 
Pulled  tendons,  strains  and  sprains  respond 
promptly  to  it.  Won’t  blister  or  loosen  hair 
— and  horse  can  work.  Famous  as  an  aid 
to  quick  healing  of  gashes,  sore9,  bruises. 
$2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator1  that 


Won’t  Kill  Livestock,  Poultry 9 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R  -O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  F arm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  23,  1931. 

MILK 

April :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat.  201-210-mile  zone,  .$2.70 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.66; 
2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream),  $1.41; 
Class  3.  $1.35. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C,  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3,  $1.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .  $0.2414 @$(>. 


Extra  92  score 
Firsts  S8  to  91  scoi 


@ 


.24 

.23% 


Lower  grades . 

'.21 %@ 

.22'" 

Ladles  . 

.19 

@ 

22 

Packing  stock  . 

.12 

@ 

.18 1/2 

Renovated  . 

.23 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.27 

Extra  . 

.26 

Firsts  . 

.24 

@ 

.251/2 

Seconds  . 

.221/2  @ 

•231/j 

Centralized  . 

.22 

@ 

.331/2 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  . 

$0.21 

@$0 

-32% 

Fresh,  specials . 

.14 

@ 

.15 

Fancy  . 

.13 

@ 

.131/2 

Wisconsin--  Whole  Milk 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

.18 

@ 

.19 

r»aisies,  fresh,  fancy  .  . . 

.14%  @ 

.15 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.15 

m 

.16 

June  . 

.19 

@ 

.20 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy  (in- 

eluding  premiums)  . . 

$0.24 

@$o 

.25 

Extra  . 

.22 

@ 

.23 

Average  extras . 

.201/2  @ 

.21 

Extra  firsts  . 

.21 

@ 

-21% 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.23 

@ 

.27 

Mixed  colors  . 

.20 

m 

.23 

Gathered  best  . 

.20 

m 

.23 

Fair  to  good  . 

.16 

@ 

.20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

F  owls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  average  .... 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 

Graded  . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls,  doz . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


S0.3d@S0.40 

.23  @ 

.30 

.14@ 

.21 

.18  @ 

.27 

.21  @ 

.22 

.31  @ 

.36 

.35  @ 

.45 

.45  @ 

.50 

2.50  @ 

3.50 

1.50@ 

2.50 

Fowls,  lb . 

Chickens  . . . 

Roosters  . 

.  .$0.24  @$0.25 
. .  .20  @  .32 

. .  .12@  .14 

. . . 

Rabbits,  lb*  •  ••••• . . 

. .  .10@  .12 

. .  .12 @  .23 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

.  .  $8.00@$9.00 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

.  .  9.50@  10.00 
.  .  4.00@  8.00 

Lambs  . 

Hoas  . 

.  .  7.00@  9.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.  ... 

Good  to  choice  .... 
Lambs,  hothouse,  head 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs.  .  .  . 

In  bulk,  180  lbs, 

Maine,  ISO  lbs.  .  . 

Idaho,  bu.  box  .  .  . 

Bermuda,  bbl.  . . . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu 
Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bclis 
Beets,  bu.  .  . 

Cabbage,  new,  bu 
Carrots,  bu.  . . . 

Cauliflower,  bu. 

Celery,  doz.  .  .  . 

Cucumbers,  bu. 

Dandelions,  bu. 

Knob  Celery,  100 
Eggplants,  bu.  . 
Horseradish,  bbl 
Leeks,  100  bclis. 

Lettuce,  bu.  .  .  . 
lima  beans,  bu. 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions — 

Eastern,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 
Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  b 
50-lb.  bag  .  . . 

White,  50  lbs. 

Parsnips,  bu.  .  . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu.  . . . 

Radishes,  bu.  .  . 

Salsify,  100  bclis 
Spinach,  bu.  .  .  . 

Squash,  Winter, 

String  beans,  bu 
Watercress,  100  bclis 

dried  BEANS — Jobbing 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 


$0.09@$0.10 
.07  @  .08 

3.00(0;  9.00 
13.50@10.00 
8.00  @  8.50 
8.00  @12.00 

$1.85@$3.40 
3.75 @  4.00 
3.25 @  3.75 
2.25 @  2.60 
7.00@10.50 


bcli 


s. 


bbl. 


1.00@ 

3.40 

1 ,25@ 

2.75 

!2.25@$4.50 

.50  @ 

.75 

.75@ 

1.50 

.50  @ 

.75 

1.50  @ 

2.50 

1.25  @ 

1.75 

4.00@ 

7.50 

,10@ 

.50 

6.00  @ 

8.00 

2.50@ 

4.50 

5.50  @ 

5.75 

3.00  @ 

4.00 

.50@ 

4.00 

5.00  @ 

9.00 

1.25@ 

3.00 

.75  @ 

1.00 

.75  @ 

1.50 

.50  @ 

.55 

.35  @ 

.85 

.25  @ 

.60 

1.50@ 

3.00 

1.00@ 

5.50 

1.00@ 

1.50 

6.00  @ 

8.00 

-25@ 

.65 

1.00  @ 

1.50 

1.00@ 

5.50 

2.00  @ 

4.00 

Prices 

$4.50@$5.50 
4.85 @  5.00 


Red  kidney  .  9.00 

White  kidney  .  6.50@  6.60 


FRUITS 


Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . 

Baldwin  . 

Spy  . 

Rome  . 

Albemarle,  bu . 

McIntosh  . 

Wine  sap  . 

Delicious  . 

Pears,  bu . 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 


$2.75@$8.00 

8.00  @ 

6.00 

7.00 

3.00  @ 

6.50 

1.25  @ 

2.50 

1.00@ 

2.50 

1.85  @ 

2.45 

1.00® 

2.50 

1.00@ 

1.75 

1.00@ 

6.00 

.17@ 

.30 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .  $27.00@2S.00 

No.  2  . 24.00  @25.00 

No.  3  . 21.00@23.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@29.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 12.00@13.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.97 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 78% 

Oats,  No.  2  white . 40 

Rye  . 5S 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb . $0.34@$0.35 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .IS 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt.  . .  .25 

20  per  cent  .  .16 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 35@  .37 

Gathered . 28@  .30 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Chickens  . 35@  .45 

Ducklings  . 35@  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 35@  .50 

Potatoes,  peck  .  ,30@  .35 

Lettuce,  head . 05@  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@  .04 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Markets  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Liberal  supplies  of  Spring  greens  of  all  kinds 
met  a  slow  demand  at  Philadelphia  during  the 
past  few  days,  and  the  market  was  weak.  The 
Texas  spinach  season  is  about  over  and  the 
prices  of  the  clean-up  stock  now  coming  to 
market  is  very  low.  Most  sales  were  made  at 
50  to  85c,  with  poorer  stock  at  25c  a  bushel. 
Norfolk  offerings  were  heavy,  and  the  quality 
continues  to  be  rather  ordinary,  and  most  quo¬ 
tations  ranged  from  25  to  40c.  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  offerings  brought  40  to  50c  on  the 
street.  Broccoli  from  California  nearly  through 
for  this  season  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3  per  crate. 
Broccoli  greens  from  New  Jersey  ranged  from 
15  to  35c  a  hamper,  with  Delaware  bunched 
stock  selling  at  40  to  75c  a  crate.  Dandelions 
were  very  dull  at  25  to  40c  a  bushel.  Kale 
moved  slowly  at  30  to  50c  for  New  Jersey  of¬ 
ferings.  Leeks  were  mostly  2c  a  bunch  on  a 
slow  market.  Offerings  of  California  aspara¬ 
gus  fell  considerably  during  the  week,  while 
South  Carolina  shipments  and  receipts  increased. 
The  market  for  California  strengthened  and 
large  to  very  large  green  asparagus  in  crates 
of  one  dozen  bunches  sold  at  $3.50  to  $5.  Me¬ 
dium  and  small  sizes  sold  at  $2.50  to  $3.75. 
South  Caroli’oo  offerings  brought  $3.50  to  $4.25 
for  large,  while  small  sold  at  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
The  first  offerings  of  New  Jersey  asparagus 
reached  the  market  this  week,  and  moved  fair¬ 
ly  well  at  $4.75  to  $5.50  for  large-sized  bunches. 
String  beans  were  steady  but  moved  rather 
slowly.  Green  varieties  sold  mostly  at  $3  to 
$3.50  a  bushel.  Western  lettuce  was  steady. 
Arizona  stock  brought  $3  to  $4  a  crate  of  four 
to  five  dozen  heads.  Southern  stock  was  slow 
at  75c  to  $1.  a  barrel  hamper  for  South  Caro¬ 
lina  receipts.  Celery  was  dull  while  cabbage 
was  about  steady.  The  old  cabbage  season  is 
about  over,  and  receipts  were  too  light  to  quote 
this  past  week.  Beets  were  about  steady,  while 
carrots  and  other  root  crops  were  slightly 
stronger.  The  sweet  potato  market  showed 
some  improvement,  especially  on  the  best  marks. 
Street  sales  of  New  Jersey  Yellows  and  Reds 
in  five-eighths  baskets  brought  $1.40  to  $1.75. 
Bushel  offerings  of  Maryland  and  Delaware 
stock  sold  slowly  at  $1.75  to  $2.10.  Tomatoes 
were  steady  with  most  stock  now  coming  from 
Mexico.  Florida  also  shipped  some  stock  and 
crates  of  sixes  brought  $2.75  to  $3  for  fancy 
wrapped  and  turning  marks.  The  white  potato 
market  was  weaker  for  old  stock.  Maine  Green 
Mountains  brought  $1.90  to  $2.10  per  100-lb. 
sacks.  Idaho  stocks  were  steady  at  $2.15  to 
$2.25  for  baking  potatoes.  New  potatoes  were 
also  weaker,  and  Florida  double-head  barrels 
sold  at  $7.50  to  $7.75,  with  poorer  lower. 
Onions  were  weaker  this  past  week.  Supplies 
of  old  stock  continued  to  move  very  slowly. 
Eastern  yellows  brought  65  to  75c  per  100  lbs. 
Arrivals  of  Texas  stock  are  still  light,  al¬ 
though  movement  is  increasing.  Standard  crates 
of  Crystal  Wax  brought  $2  to  $2.25. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  continued  heavy  during  the 
past  week,  increasing  about  2.000  cases  over  the 
week  previous.  Total  receipts  for  the  week 
equaled  46,192  eases  compared  with  44,943  cases 
during  the  week  before,  and  60,983  cases  during 
the  corresponding  week  of  1930.  The  demand 
all  week  was  rather  quiet,  and  only  well-known 
marks  moved  readily.  Nearby  offerings  of 
closely  selected  extras  brought  22  to  23  4@  per 
dozen,  while  white  extras  were  mostly  20  to 
211/4e.  Pacific  Coast  whites  of  the  best  quality 
topped  the  market  at  25  to  27c.  Browns  were 
rather  slow  and  only  best  marks  moved  at  sat¬ 
isfactory  prices.  Most  sales  were  made  at  20 
1o  22c.  Midwest  eggs  were  slow  at  19  to  21c 
for  mixed  colors.  The  storage  situation  con¬ 
tinued  to  move  slowly.  The  movement  into 
storage  is  larger  than  expected  earlier,  due  to 
the  dullness  of  the  open  market.  Total  re¬ 
ceipts  on  hand  at  the  end  of  last  week  equaled 
99,294  cases  compared  with  90.558  cases  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  same  date  last  season. 

Receipts  of  live  fowls  were  heavy  at  the 
market,  and  under  a  slow  demand  the  market 
was  easier.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  brought  25 
to  26c.  while  mixed  colors  sold  at  23  to  24c. 
Broilers  were  in  lighter  Supply  and  the  market 
was  generally  firm  for  the  desirable  sizes.  Fancy 
Rocks  reached  40c  p>er  lb.,  with  most  sales  at 
35  to  37c.  Mixed  colors  were  mostly  34  to 
36c,  with  some  sales  higher.  Leghorns  were 
rather  slow  at  33  to  35e.  Old  roosters  were 
slow  at  14  to  15c.  Capons  met  a  fair  demand, 
selling  at  38  to  40c,  with  some  fancy  reaching 
42  to  43c,  Ducks  were  mostly  27c,  for  large 


Pekins,  with  Muscovys  at  22  to  23e. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  very  heavy 
during  the  week.  A  total  of  425,397  lbs.  reach¬ 
ing  the  Philadelphia  market,  compared  with 
329,369  lbs.  the  week  previous,  and  384,317  lbs. 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  1930.  Fowls 
were  in  light  supply  and  the  market  was  firm 
for  the  best  quality  offerings.  Most  sales  were 
made  at  26  to  28c  per  lb.  Chickens  were  also 
in  light  supply  and  desirable  sizes  moved  well. 
Broilers  were  firm  at  45  to  47c  for  nearby  offer¬ 
ings.  Old  roosters  were  slow  at  20  to  21c.  Long 
Island  ducks  brought  fair  prices,  although  trad¬ 
ing  was  none  too  active.  Most  sales  were  made 
at  24c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  quiet  all  week,  and 
prices  were  largely  in  the  buyers'  favor.  Of¬ 
ferings  were  moderate,  but  ample  for  the  limit¬ 
ed  trading.  Best  feeding  hay  sold  at  $25  per 
ton,  while  mixed  hay  ranged  from  $23  to  $24 
per  ton.  Straw  was  in  small  supply,  but  de¬ 
mand  was  slow,  and  requirements  were  easily 
filled  with  stocks  on  hand.  Rye  brought  $12.50 
to  $13,  while  wheat  and  oat  straw  were  mostly 
$12  to  $12.50  a  ton.  j.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

This  week’s  produce  market  at  Boston  lias 
been  moderately  active  with  increasing  supplies 
of  native  grown  produce  in  competition  with 
shipped  in  offerings.  A  fairly  good  demand  has 
prevailed  on  apples,  asparagus,  cucumbers,  dan¬ 
delions,  lettuce,  mushrooms.  rhubarb  and 
spinach. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady, 
market  firm.  Native  Baldwins,  ord.,  75c  to 
$1.50:  poorer,  50c;  Baldwins,  fancy,  $1.75  to 
$2:  large,  extra  fancy,  few  sales,  $2.10  to 

$2.25.  McIntosh,  ord.,  $1  to  $2;  best,  few 
sales,  mostly  $2.50  to  $3.  Various  odd  varie¬ 
ties,  ord.,  50c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Baldwins, 

Me.,  unclassified,  $2.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  II. .  A 

grade,  $4.50  to  $5;  few,  $6.  Me.  Spys,  A  grade, 
$3.50  to  $4.50,  poorer  $2.50.  Ben  Davis,  $2  to 
$3  bbl. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif,  erts.,  very  large,  $3  to  $3.50;  large,  $3 

to  $3.25;  few,  $2.50;  small  to  medium,  $2.50  to 
$3.25  doz.  bclis.;  S.  C..  large,  $3  to  $3.25;  small 
to  medium,  $2  to  $2.75  doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  35  to  60c  bu.  box;  Tex.,  erts., 
bclul.,  $2  to  $2.50;  beet  greens,  native,  $1  to 
$1.35  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Tex.,  erts.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Fla.,  75c  to  $1.25  1%- 
bu.  hpr. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  cut  off.  25  to  50c;  few,  65c 
std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  and  Calif.,  bchd.,  fair,  $2 
to  $2.50;  poorer  lower  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  li.h.,  50  to  00  cukes,  best,  $6  to  $7; 
poorer  low  as  $3.50  std.  bu.  box;  24  cukes,  $2.50 
to  $3  carton. 

Dandelions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  50  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native,  18  heads,  h.li.,  85c  to  $1.10; 
few  $1.25  std.  bu.  box;  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz. 
heads,  ord.,  $1  to  $2.50  crt. ;  Ariz.,  $3  to  $4 
crt.,  poorer,  lower. 

Mushrooms.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  $1  to  $1.25;  few,  $1.50;  N.  Y.,  75c  to 
$1;  few,  $1.25;  IJa.,  ord.,  50  to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.;  Mich.,  best,  70 
to  80c;  poorer,  50c  50  lbs.;  N.  Y'.,  mostly, 
ord.  and  wasty,  75c  to  $1  100  lbs. ;  Chile,  50 
lbs.,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine,  100  lbs.,  best,  $1.90;  few,  $1.85  bag; 
1’.  E.  I.,  Mts.,  few  sales,  best,  $2.25  to  $2.50 
90-lb.  bag;  Fla.,  U.  S.  1  Spaulding  Rose,  few 
sales,  $8.50  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  40 
to  50  bchs.,  native  h.h.,  ord.,  $1  to  $1.75:  fancy, 
$2  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box;  Tex.,  ord.,  100  bell, 
erts.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Rhubarb.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  14  to  16c;  few,  ISc  lb. 

Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  60  bclis.,  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Tex.,  best,  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.;  Va.,  poor, 
25  to  40c  bu.  bskt..  poorer,  10c. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  blue  and  green  Hubbard,  mostly  50  to  75c 
bbl.:  small  lots,  ]/2  to  lc  lb.;  $12  to  $18,  few 
lower  ton. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Quality  only  fair.  Native  h.h., 
35  to  40c  lb.;  Florida,  poor,  $1  to  $2.50  6-bskt. 
crate;  Mex.,  lugs.  good.  $2.50  to  $3. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  purple  tojrs,  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu. 
box;  P.  E.  I.,  Rutabaga  mostly,  85  to  90c; 

poorer,  50c  50-lb.  sacks. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  mostly  lower  grades, 
demand  poor  except  on  best.  No.  1  Timothy, 

$26.50:  eastern,  $18.50  to  $23.75;  clover  mixed, 
red,  $24.50  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  weak,  creamery  extras, 
25 V>;  firsts,  24%  to  25c;  seconds,  2344  to  24c 
lb.  ‘ 

Eggs. — Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  24c;  white  extras,  22  to  23c; 

fresh  eastern,  21  to  22c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  supply  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  28  to  29e; 

3  to  344  10s.,  25  to  26c;  stags,  4  to  5  lbs.,  23 
to  24c;  broilers,  few  sales,  35  to  42c;  roosters, 
21c  lb.  Live  fowl  firm,  25c;  Leghorns,  24c; 
broilers,  32  to  35c;  roosters,  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y*.  held, 
21  to  22c;  fresh,  16  to  17c;  western  held,  21 
to  2iy>c;  fresh,  1544  to  16c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $5.50  to 
$6;  Calif.,  small  white,  $5.50  to  $6;  Yellow 
Eves,  $6.75  to  $7.25;  red  kidney,  $10.50  to  $11; 
Lima,  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  slow,  price  un¬ 
changed. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  26  to  2*c; 
clothing,  21  to  22c;  44  blood,  combing,  26  to 
27c;  clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing, 

23  to  24c;  clothing,  21  to  22c;  44  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  23  to  24c:  clothing,  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  65  to 
68c;  clothing,  55  to  58c;  44  blood,  combing.  56 
to  59c:  clothing.  48  to  51c:  %  blood,  combing, 
42  to  46c;  clothing.  49  to  42c;  44  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  37  to  40c;  clothing.  35  to  37c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  65  to  68c;  clothing.  58  to  60c;  44 
blood,  combing,  60  to  02c;  clothing,  53  to  57c; 
%  blood,  combing,  49  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to 
48c ;  44  blood,  combing,  42  to  40c;  clothing, 

37  to  40c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  barely  normal,  market  mostly 
steadv,  demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $8 
to  $S.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  moderate, 
market  on  cows  mostly  50c  to  $1  lower;  bulls 
fully  50c  lower;  vealers  largely  $1.50  lower; 
demand  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3  to  $5;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $2.50  to  $5._ 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $6  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common,  $3.50  to  $5. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  largely 
$5  to  $10  higher;  few  choice  cows,  $140,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Choice,  head.  $115  to  $133;  good, 
$83  to  $113;  medium,  $60  to  $80;  common,  $50 
to  $60, 


Buffalo  Markets 


Egg  receipts  are  large  and  prices  easier. 
Home-grown  potatoes  are  a  little  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steadv; 
creamery,  prints,  31  to  32c;  tubs,  29  to  30c; 
firsts,  26  to  28c;  undergrades,  24c.  Cheese, 
easy;  new  daisies,  17c;  longhorn,  17  to  18c; 
bricks,  20c;  brick  Swiss,  25c;  limburger,  30c. 
Eggs,  lower;  nearby  fancy,  24  to  26c;  grade 
A,  22  to  25c;  grade  B,  21  to  22c;  grade  C,  19 
to  20c;  nearby  at  mark,  19  to  21c;  western.  19 
to  20c. 


nucKens, 


lu  odd; 


jl  ucslul  s. 


-lc;  capons,  40  to  45c;  ducks,  24  to  26c;  geese 
16  to  17c:  turkeys.  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
easy;  fowls,  22  to  23c;  broilers,  35  to  40c;  old 
roosters,  13  to  16c;  stags,  17  to  18c;  ducks,  25 
to  28c;  geese,  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  unclassi¬ 
fied,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Snow,  $1.50  to  $1  75- 
Greening.  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Baldwin,  $1.75  to 
51-85;  Rome  Beauty,  $1.75  to  $2.23;  McIntosh 
Northern  Spy,  $2  to  $2.50;  Delicious,  $2.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  weak;  home-grown,  bu..  75  to  95c-  •>-bu 
bag,  $2.30  to  $2.00;  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag' 
$1.50;  sweets,  Md.,  bu.  hamper,  $2.15  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.25;  marrow,  $6.50;  white  kid- 
ne.v,  $7.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.. 
83c  to  $1:  yellow,  50-11).  bag,  35  to  50c;  Ber¬ 
muda,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  green,  doz.  bchs., 
lo  to  18c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  southern,  lug.. 
$3  to  $3.75:  lioneydews,  Chile,  crate  $2  “to 
$2.25:  oranges,  C'al.,  box,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  Fla 
$4  to  $5;  pears.  Cal.,  box.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  straw¬ 
berries,  La.,  pint,  1644  to  18c. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  C’al.,  crate.  $2  to 
$2.50;  asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25: 
beets,  bu.,  35  to  45c;  broccoli,  Tex.,  crate  84- 
Brussels  sprouts,  Cal.,  drum,  $5  to  36:  cabbage’ 
bu.,  3o  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  35  to  50c:  cauli¬ 

flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2;  celery,  doz.,  50c;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  2-doz.  box,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  endive,  lb. 
2,)c:  escarole,  Tex.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  horse¬ 
radish.  bbl.,  $7  to  $9;  kale,  Va.,  bu.,  75c  to 
Ariz.,  crate,  $3  to  $4;  mushrooms. 
3-lb.  bskt.,  to  00c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu..  7;, 

Peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $4  to  $5.75;  radishes,  doz.,' 
28  to  _30c;  rhubarb,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25;  spinach, 
bu.,  G5  to  90c* ;  squash,  bu.,  55  to  05c;  tomatoes, 
rla.,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $2;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  new  svrup, 
gal.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  old,  90c  to  $1.25;  sugar, 
lb.,  18  to  21c. 

«1I’e.eds*^:Ha?v’  steat,-v:  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$18  to  $19:  clover  mixed.  $17  to  $18;  oat  straw. 
$10  to  $10)50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton  $•>•<• 
standard  middlings,  $20.50;  red-dog,  $23.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $32;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  hominy,  $26.30;  gluten.  $29.70; 
oatfeed,  $11.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $4.95:  Al¬ 

falfa,  $lo;  Alsike,  $14;  clover,  $15. GO  to  $15  90 

C.  II.  B. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


IIVEPOIURY 


Outlet  o 
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Skip  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York  s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W ashlngton  Market,  New  York  City 


■y 

ND 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  Uve  nouiti- 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AN 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY— COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

h^^rencea^^Durw^B^dstre^^^jr  any  commercial  agency 


THE  OUTLET  for  Live  Poultry 
BROILERS  Our  Specialty 

Our  growth  in  handling  live  poultry  was  through 
recommendation  from  one  Shipper  to  another.  We  have 
expert  salesmen  which  enables  us  to  get  best  prices 
and  make  prompt  returns  daily.  We  feed  and  water  nil 
poultry  thoroughly  before  selling  assuring  good 
weights.  Coops  returned  promptly.  Ship  us  and  be 
guaranteed  satisfaction. 

CHELSEA  LIVE  POULTRY  CO.,  Inc. 
West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 

and  ALL  LIVE 
POULTRY  WANTED 

Quick,  reliable  and  complete  SERVICE  to  our 
shippers  in  NEW  ENGLAND  has  gained  for  ns 
years  of  OUTSTANDING  LEADERSHIP. 
LICENSED  AND  BONDED  IN  N.  Y,  STATE 
Free  coops,  tags  and  metal  locking  seals.  Scien¬ 
tific  feeding  to  REDUCE  TRANSIT  SHRINK¬ 
AGES.  Credits  guaranteed. 

HUGHES  POULTRY  PLANT 
West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  C. 


BROILERS 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

, .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

^UIPPFR^  We  are  wholesale  national  distributors 
»n,rr  tn4  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  earlotsor  less 
ATTPKITIAN  Stencils  and  quotations  free.  Write  to- 
Hl  ItnilVIl  day  to  Buffalo’s  leading  bonded  Coin- 
mission  Merchants,  LEON  BROS.  INC.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  US  YOUR  POULTRY  AND  EGOS 

Zaubitzer  &  Miller, f  w"  mwS.T* 


AGENTS  At  all  leading  fruit  and  vegetable  shipping 
urtMTcn  points.  Write  for  appointment  today.  Good 
WANitU  commission.  LEON  BROS.  Inc.,  Buffalo,  If.  V. 


lllllillllllllllllllllllMllllllllllllllllliiniiii! 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW  YORKER.  333  W.SOth  St..  New  York 
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WATKINS  MAN 


No  Capital  Required  to  Run , 

Grocery  Store  on  Wheels 

Be  a  Watkins  Dealer.  Operate 
your  own  store  on  wheels.  Sup¬ 
ply  demand  for  World’s  Largest 
Selling  Vanilla,  coffee,  necessary 
food  products,  soaps,  cleansers. 


FREE 
BookTeilsHow 


things  people  want  and  use  every  day.  60  yea*’ 
reputation  and  7200  successful  dealers  assure 
your  success.  Watkins  known  everywhere.  Earn 
$35.00  to  $50.00  a  week  from  the  start.  We 
furnish  credit.  Show  you  how.  Mail  coupon 
for  big  free  book  of  facts. 


J.  R.  WATKINS  CO.,  Rural  Sales  Dept., 
137  Johnson  Ave., 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Your  name 


Address 


Toicn 


State 


Get  My  Mew  Cut  Prices 


Lower 

Prices  on  Farm* 
and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 
greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  60  years! 

Lasts  TWICE!  as  long  as  ordinary  fencing.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  1  Pay  Freight,  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog  today.— Jim  Brown.  [  6  ) 
THE  BROWN  FEN6E  &  WIRE  CO.,  Oept.  4303 B CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.  offers  o”" 

egg  cases  packed  complete  with  14-cup  flats,  10  fillers 
and  equipped  with  good  cover.  Cases  we  sell  are  packed 
as  required  by  American  RR.  Express  Co.  and  other 
Carriers.  If  cases  not  as  represented,  do  not  pay  us. 
Address — Box  No.  29,  High  Bridge  Station,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R7  MacKellar’s  Sottt  Coi,  Mfrs,,  Peekskill,  N.Y, 


REDUCED 
CHICK  PRICES 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . 80 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  White  and  Col. 

Wyan.,  Mlnorcas.  Orpingtons  . . . 9o 

5%  discount  in  lots  of  500  or  over.  Send  for  free 
catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 

M 


You  will  be  pleased  with  our  pure-bred 
selected  chicks  from  high  producing 
-  stock. 

SPECIAL  REDUCED  PRICES 
LOWEST  IN  YEARS 

Write  for  prices  and  literature.  Chicks  this 
year  are  a  good  investment. 

New  Washington  Hatchery,  Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


High  Grade  Chicks 

Immediate  delivery  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .$10  $47.50  $  90 

Bd.  Rocks,  H.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  12  57.50  110 

Wli.  &  Buff  Rocks.  Buff  Orp .  13  62.50  120 

Wh.  Wyan.,  W'h.  &  Bl.  Minorcas....  13  62.50  120 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Bl.  Giants,  1 6c  each.  Assorted  Light, 
8c.  Heavy,  10c.  White  Pekin  &  Buff  Orpington 
Ducklings.  25c  each.  Also  started  pullets.  100%  de¬ 
livery.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tailored  Str.  Wh.  Legli _ $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

8.  C.  Tom  Bar’ll  Str.  W’h.  Legli. . .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$8.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlistcrvlIle,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
Report  for  3Sth  week,  ending  April  14, 
1931. 

A  Spring  culling  of  the  old  stock  on 
most  poultry  farms  is  a  practical  means 
of  cutting  down  costs  of  production.  The 
breeding  season  will  soon  be  over  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  incubators  contain 
the  last  hatch  of  the  season  at  the 
present  time. 

A  word  of  caution  to  the  breeder  who 
is  progeny  testing  may  be  timely.  The 
poultry  breeder  will  have  to  save  many  of 
his  males  which  have  headed  small  pens 
until  he  can  check  his  season’s  work  on 
a  basis  of  performance  of  the  progeny. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  high  costs  of 
real  breeding  work. 

It  would  seem  to  be  good  management 
to  cull  the  laying  flocks  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Some  birds  will  not  have  win¬ 
tered  well ;  some  are  losing  flesh  ;  a  few  are 
going  broody  and  a  small  percentage  of 
the  flock  may  have  stopped  laying  for  no 
apparent  reason.  In  view  of  the  low 
prices  of  eggs  and  the  comparatively  high 
prices  of  fowls  all  the  birds  which  are  not 
in  top-notch  laying  condition  should  be 
culled. . 

Last  year’s  prices  indicate  that  during 
May  the  price  of  fowls  reached  the  high¬ 
est  of  the  year  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  same  should  not  be  true 
this  year.  On  a  basis  of  market  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  past  five  years,  one  cannot 
expect  higher  prices  of  fowls,  after  May, 
until  next  Winter. 

In  shipping  live  birds  to  market,  shrink¬ 
age  can  be  cut  to  a  minimum  by  provid¬ 
ing  scratch  grain  which  has  been  soaked 
in  water.  This  soaked  grain  should  be 
fed  in  cans  which  are  securely  fastened 
to  a  corner  of  the  coop,  preferably  with 
stove-pipe  wire.  A  test  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  indicated  a 
loss  in  weight  in  transit  of  2.3  per  cent 
in  broilers  so  fed ;  broilers  fed  dry  grain 
and  water  in  cans  lost  6.0  per  cent ;  birds 
not  fed  nor  watered  lost  S.S  per  cent.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  similar  results 
in  shipping  fowls. — D.  II.  TIorton,  Head, 
Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  28th  week  of  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  at  the  rate  of 
00.5  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  1.3 
per  cent  under  last  week's  production  but 
is  1.2  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  28th 
week  of  the  1930  Contest.  The  average 
production  per  bird  for  the  week  was  4.23 
eggs  and  the  average  for  the  first  28 
weeks  is  93.92  eggs  per  bird.  This  is  5.80 
eggs  more  per  bird  than  the  production 
for  the  first  28  weeks  of  the  last  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  2Sth  Week. — W.  L., 
W.  S.  Hannah  and  Sons,  63  points,  62 
eggs ;  W.  L.,  Carl  J.  Lindstedt,  63,  60 ; 
W  L..,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm.  62,  59  ;  W. 
L.  M.  P.  Phillips,  61,  58;  W.  L.,  The 
Pioneer  Hatchery,  61,  58 ;  W.  L.  Miller 
Poultry  Farm,  61,  60. 

High  Pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date  : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  S.  Hannah  and 
Sons,  1,419  points,  1,149  eggs;  Lukerc 
Leghorn  Farm,  1,395,  1,383;  Farview 
Poultry  Farm,  1,367,  1,394;  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  1,341,  1,402;  The  Pioneer 
Hatchery,  1,308,  1,293;  The  Joachim 
Breeding  Farm,  1,256,  1,355 ;  Mohawk 
Roost,  1,212,  1,243. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.- — Moss  Farm,  1,328 
points,  1,364  eggs;  John  Z.  LaBelle, 
1,297,  1,381;  Sunshine  Farm,  1,216, 

1,177. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  1,162  points,  1,342  eggs; 
W.  V.  Steen,  951,  1,038. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,140  points,  1,202  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Lloltzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  862,  910. 

The  following  top  wholesale  prices  gov¬ 
ern  the  sale  of  eggs  at  the  contest  plant : 
White,  26e;  Brown,  231/4c.  Medium,  21c. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders. 
May  Prices,  $8  -  100:  $70  -  1000;  (3  to  6 
week  prices  on  request).  Catalog  free. 
Tells  all  about  our  great  egg-producing 


Leghorns.  Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


260-289-Egg  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2,500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

White  or  Barred  Rocks  . $10.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  10.00 — 100 

Heavy  mixed.. $8. 00 — 100;  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00 — 100 
Write  for  new  low  discounts  on  orders  of  400  and  up. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian. _ Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

&  Free  Chlelis  with  each  IOO  100  600  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $8  $37.50  $70 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  IOO#  live  de¬ 
livery,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  M cAllgtervllIe,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  — $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
(JHIOKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Barred  and  White  Rocks . ..  !Oc 

White  Leghorns .  9c 

Heavy  Mixed .  9c 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  C.O.l) 

Geo.  W.  Paige  Sellnsgrove,  Pa 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own.  free-range  flock  at  #8.00 — 100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  MM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  l*a 


UR.  &  WB.  EECB’S  (both  combs),  347-cgg.  EGGS.  15- 
w  $1, 10045.  Auslralorps,  Parks’ Rocks.  V.  Fulton,  Gallipolis.O. 


Ps 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Rules 

The  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  makes  the  following 
statement  about  egg  grades: 

“Eggs  sold  as  Fancy,  Grade  A  and 
grade  B  must  be  uniform  in  size  and  must 
have  clean  shells.  The  attention  of  the 
Department  is  frequently  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  many  eggs  offered  and  exposed 
for  eale  by  retailers  under  the  higher 
grade  designations  lack  uniformity  in 
size,  or  have  shells  which  are  unclean  or 
stained. 

The  regulations  governing  the  sale  of 
eggs  in  this  State,  issued  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  grades  under 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law,  pro¬ 
vide  that  all  eggs  sold  under  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Fancy  Grade,  Grade  A  and  Grade 
B  must  be  uniform  in  size,  and  must  he 
clean  and  sound  of  shell.  The  reasons 
for  these  requirements  are  obvious  in  any 
selection  of  eggs  which  are  to  be  sold 
under  grade  terms  implying  good  quality. 

Interior  quality  of  eggs  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  consumers.  The  pala- 
tability  and  w’holesomeness  are  likely  to 
be  impaired  in  eggs  with  unclean  shells. 
Unclean  shells  and  lack  of  uniformity  in 
size  detract  from  the  appearance  of  eggs 
and,  therefore,  lessens  sales  appeal. 

Wholesalers  and  retailers  are  urged  to 
exercise  more  care  in  the  selecting  of  eggs 
for  sale  as  Fancy,  Grande  A  and  Grade 
B,  not  only  because  the  regulations  re¬ 
quire  that  eggs  in  those  grades  have  clean 
shells  and  be  uniform  in  size,  but  also 
because  it  is  in  the  interest  of  good 
merchandising.” 


Walck  Baby  Chicks 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 

Wi  dottes.  Reds,  Black  Giants,  Anconas  and 
J  Brown  and  Maim  White  Leghorns.  Breed - 
ers  culled  by  Lloyd  Baker,  State  College 
graduate;  also  ten  years'  experience.  We 
use  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  have 
had  21  years’  experience.  Our  prices  and 
terms  are  reasonable.  Write  for  free  catalog 
L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle.  Pa. 

HERBSTER’S  Hew  Low  Prices 

500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Rocks  . . $  9.00  per  100 

R.  I.  Reds  .  9.00  per  100 

W’h.  &  Brown  Leghorns...  8.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  .  12.00  per  100 

Mixed  $8 — 100;  1,000  lots  lc  less 
Folder  free.  Guarantee  100%  live  delivery 
HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A.  McClure,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHECKS 

Cosh  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  3000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . C8.GO  887.50  870 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  82.50  60 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSB’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  SO  per  100;  wh.  Rocks  & 
Barred  Rocks,  S8  tier  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  S7 

per  100.  We  ship  C.  O.  B.— 100*  del.  guar. 

Jan.  E.  Fish,  liox  R,  Heaver  Springs, 1’n. 


CHICKS -STARTED  CHICKS -PULLETS 

From  my  ov  n  trapnested,  bloodtested  pure  Barron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Prices  reduced  for  Slay  and  June.  Catalog 
free,  33  Blacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


/v»xv/>|rr»  C.  O.  D.  —  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns 
I  H8S  K  \  or  Heavy  Mixed,  $J;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  Free 
v-xxx  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LA8VER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  CH IX  (May  Prices)  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns . $8  $70 

i  Bverlay  Strain  Br.  leghorns _ 8  70 

|  Owens  Strain  R.  X.  Reds . 8  70 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  8  70 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7  60 

i  Assorted  or  Broiler  Chicks . 6  50 


Write  for  prices  on  started  chicks.  Postage  paid.  100  % 
live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100  500  3000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $37.50  $70.00 
Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns...  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  9.50  45.00  85.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  9.50  45.00  85.00 

Light  Mix.  $6.00-100:  Heavy  Mix.  $8.00-100 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  will  please  for  size  and  egg  production.  100%  live 
delivery,  l’ost  Paid.  Write  for  freo  circular  giving  full 
details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


Cash  i 

or  C.  O.  D. 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Rocks 

or  Reds  . . 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$70 

White 

Leghorns  . 

...  4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65 

1  lea-vy 

Mixed  . 

. ..  4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65 

Light 

Mixed  . 

6.00 

30.00 

55 

These  are  first  class  chicks  and  nothing  cheap  but  the 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Hatched  from  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

AVli.  or  Br.  Leghorns 

.$2.00 

$4.00  : 

$  7.50 

$36.00 

$70.00 

Bl.  Leg.  or  Anconas. 

.  2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

75.00 

Bd.  Plymouth  Rocks. 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.50 

85.00 

Wh.  Rocks  or  Reds. 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

White  Wyandottes _ 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

...  - 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

39.50 

78.00 

Light  Mixed . 

.  2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

34.50 

68.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 


F.r  Greater  Prelii  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks  25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.  .$3.25  $4.50  $  8.00 

Everiay  .Strain  Brown  Leghorns. . .  3.25  4.50  8.00 

Baired  Rocks .  3.50  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  3.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.25  4.50  8.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $  8.00 

Barred  Rocks .  10.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  14c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


PINECREST  CH  IX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &.  Wh.  Rocks.. $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Wh.  &  Bf.  Leghorns  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mixed .  6.50  31.00  60.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,!  Richfield,  Pa. 


tf*  If  O  Purebred  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
S  8c;  Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed, 

8c;  Light  Mixed,  6c.  less  in  500  lots,  le  less  in  1.000 
lots.  l<>05£  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHIX — Leg.,  8c;  Bd.  Rocks,  8c;  Reds,  8c;  W.  Rocks 
9c;  H.  Mix.,  7c;  L.  Mix..  6c.  From  free  range  flocks. 
Send  for  cat.  The  Monroe  Hatchery,  Bx  R,  Richfield, Pa. 


D|  nnn  TCCTCn  From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar- 
OLUUII-ILOICU  red  Rocks,  Jfu pel- 100;  s.  i  .  White 
U  I  fk  If  O  Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Three  con- 
VnlV/IVQ  secutlve  yeais  of  blood  testing 
tor  B.W.Jl.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Berlin, Pa. 


ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

(■rPHflv  RpiillPPll  "  **.  IJockH  and  W  Ii. 

\JI  CUiIj  HcUUtu'U  CcgrliortiM — Get  our  low  price 
list  before  buying.  Quality  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


mirUC  Rocks  9c,  Leghorns  and  Heavy 
V,  Mixed  8c,  Mixed  Gc. 

lc  more  in  less  than  100  lots.  Circular  free. 

R.  1).  LONG  Box  20  Millers  town.  Pa. 


rnirKC  r  A  n  100  HocksorReds,  $8;  Leghorns, 
$6.50;  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  erua  anteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95 %  to 
LAUVEK,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Delivery  gua  anteed 
maturity,  tree.  0. 


v f  /"AW/’P  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
l  rill  IV  N  Barron  English  S.  O.  White  Leghorn 
vtAivi&u  Chieks  from  my  own  flock,  8c.  100% 
live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


Zeller’s  Leghorns 

R.O.P.  Males.  ZELLER'S  LEGHORN  FARM,  H4I,  Palmyra,  l’a. 


—Quality  Chicks — 
—Heavy  Type — 
-Production  Bred- 


Pheasant  Eggs 

Ringnecks,  from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  $3.50  setting 
of  12  eggs.  Beared  White  Silky  Bantam,  seiting  of  12 
eggs,  $2.50.  Black  Cochins  Bantam,  setting  of  12  eggs, 

$2.00.  ALPIIEL8  COE,  Sufferi.,  New  York 


Ringneck  Pheasant  Eggs 

GOLDEN  Wyandottes,  Partridge  Cochin,  Red  Caps 
EGGS— SZ.OO.  ARCHIE  HORTON,  Wellville,  Va. 


IMPERIAL  niTrKI  INCC  Largest  kind,  easiest 
PEKIN  UULHLI1UJ3  to  raise.  $25  per  100 

postpaid;  in  smaller  numbers  add  25o  postage. 

INDIAN  RUNNERS— Fawn  &  White  or  English  Penciled, 

from  exhibition  stock,  persistent  layers,  $20  per 
1  OO,  postpaid.  Add  25c  postage  on  less  than  ltO. 
FAIRVIKW  POLLTRV  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PAKDEE  S 
PEKINS.  ISlIP.l.  I.,  N.  T. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  SowpJ^de&t 

Satisfaction  Guar.  La KEVIEVV  POULTRY  FARM,  Hurler, N  T 


niTflff  TlMflQ- whHe  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
V  U  Vf\leliiuv3  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factory ville.  Pa. 


TRARY  LARGE  BRONZE,  WH.  HOLLANDS.  BLACK 
•  SUFF0LKS,  also  NARRAGANSETTS.  75c 

(1  R  Ft  E  I  S  P°£(:I,aKl !  orders  less  than  50,  add  2oc 

postag  e. 

Falrview  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Theresa,  New  York 


TURKEY S-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Breeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  chicks—  pi iceH  reduced. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  -:-  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Chinese  Geese  Eggs  for  Hatching  more  2o<i  each, 

postpaid.  LEONARD  A.  HE  ARY,  Leominster,  Mass. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  T  U  R  K  EYS— Eggs.  50c;  babv  tur¬ 
keys,  $1  ea.  Gypsey  Camp  Farm,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


PHEASANT  and  WIL1>  MALL  A  fill  BUCK  EGGS 
lor  hatching,  15  $3,  100  $18.  Stuart  Kellogg,  Greene,  N.Y. 


Mammoth  pekin  ducklings,  *22  per  100,  small 
lots  25c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomvllle,  N  Y. 


VIGOROUS  Bronze  and  AV  liite  POULTS— $55-100. 
V  10V It  s  .tisfacin.u  guar.  SALEM  FARM.  Amherst,  _\.  11. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  QUALITY  PRICES 

Profitable,  Money-Making  Strains — None  But  2-Year-Old  Breeders  Used 

S.  C.  "White  Leghorns  our  specialty: 

Tanc-red-Barrons  . 25,  $3.25;  50,  $6.00;  100,  $11.00;  500,  $52.50;  1,000,  $100.00 

Pure  Tom  Barrons . 25,  $5.00;  50,  $9,50;  100,  $18.00;  500,  $85.00;  1,000,  $160.00 

Large-Type  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks;  Rhode  Island  Reds,  mahogany  color;  Silver  Laced,  also 
White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons — healthy,  hardy  chicks. 

Utility  Matings  . 25,  $3.75;  50,  $7,00;  100,  $13.00;  500,  $62.50;  1,000,  $120.00 

Grade  A,  from  officially  blood-tested  breeders. ..  .25,  $4,25;  50,  $8.00;  100,  $15.00;  500,  $70.00 
Imperial  Pekins,  young  drakes  reach  10  lbs.  Husky  ducklings — 

12,  $3.75;  25,  $7.25;  50,  $14.25;  100,  $28.00;  500,  $125.00 
High-Grade  Indian  Runners,  fawn  or  English  penciled,  275-egg  strain.  Lively  ducklings — 

12,  $3.50;  25,  $6.75;  50,  $13.00;  100,  $25.00;  500,  $120.00 
We  pay  postage  on  baby  chicks  and  ducklings,  and  we  guarantee  safe  arrival.  Orders  for  early  Pullets 

booked:  now.  Write  for  catalog. 

Fairview  Poultry  Farms  and  Hatchery,  Theresa,  Jefferson  Co<,  N.  Y. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  ON  CHICKS  OF  REAL  BREEDING 
There  is  real  egg  history  back  of  Wene’s  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Years  of  experimental  breeding  made 

possible  our  Wyan-Rocks  for  broilers  and  Bram-Rocks  for  heavy  roasters.  _ 

By  Prepaid  Post  25  50  100  400  1000 

5.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.50  $41.00  $100.00 

Wyan-Rocks,  Bram-Rocks  .  3.00  5.50  10.50  41.00  100.00 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.63  6.75  13.00  51.00  125.00 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  .  4.38  8.25  15.00  59.00  145.00 

Write  for  free  illustrated  Catalog  and  prices  on  Super  Matings  and  8-10  week  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND, 


Select  Matings,  Blood- 
Tested.  add  2  1-2  cents 
pe  x  chick  to  above  prices 
Special  Matings,  Blood- 
Tested,  add  5  cents  to 
above  prices. 


NEW  .JERSEY 


C  H  1C  KS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  ab-iut  our  plan 
whictvenables  you 
to  make  ex  ten 
money  ot  get 
chicks  by  acting 
aeour  loeal  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy 
terms  plan — $1  per  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests — Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  for  our  FR  EE  Catalog  and  ey  e  opening  prices.  Mem  her  I.  B.  C.  A . 
FAIR  PORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 
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CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder— Trapnested  20  Years 

“ The.  StrainBred  for  Large,  Uniform, White  Eggs  Always" 
Official  335-egg  hen;  K.  O.  I',  average  237.7  eggs;  Stores 
pen  2.527  eggs.  We  iiave  351  breeding  hens  with  Official 
records,  200  to  335  eggs,  several  275  to  299  egg  hens,  dam 
and  granddam.  all  laying  27  to  30  ounce  eggs.  New  low 
prices  on  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  and  started  pullets. 
Write  us  today.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart.  Prop.  R,  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  NEED  — 

1  IIICFDT’Q  LAYING  LEGHORNS 
^  w  r\  U  l\  |  -aj  LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Cargo  birds,  year  round  production.  Second  highest 
nen  laying  over  24  oz.  eggs.  New  York  State  Egg 
Contest.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


Ascutney  S.  C.  Red  Chicks  U'Z 

own  flock;  Yt.  Certified;  trap-nested;  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broody  liens;  $20  Per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 


Scott 

Ped  igroe 
Bred 

BABY  CHICKS 


Poultry 

GROTON,  MASS. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 


Farm. 

State  Tested 
Hatching  Eggs 
Cockerels 


ChlCkS  8  C.'w.  LEGHORN 8 “l*®  hatching  egg# 
vlllvliw  J£>  j.  ]{£|>g  Write  lor  prices. 

(!.  0.  ALLEN  HATOHEKT  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Sesford,  Delaware 


B 


AIJRE0  ROCK  EGGS  for  Hatching,  blood  tested  flock. 
100-S5.  360-SIS.  A.  J.  DAY,  R.  8.  Auburn,  New  York 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

W.vckoff  &  Tanered  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  I/eghorns . $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

S.  C.  Brown  l-eglioms. . . .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  ltocks  and  Reds _  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons _  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds _  3.50  6.00  27.50  50.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  4.00  7.00  32.50  60.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


Several  thousand  February  and  March  hatched 
Pullets  at  the  following  prices:' 

White  Leghorn's,  8  weeks  old . $  .so  each 

.  White  Leghorn's,  12  week#  old . 95  each 

Barred  Bocks  -  12  weeks  old .  1.00  eaeli 

B.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  12  weeks  old .  1.05  eaeli 

All  Pullets  from  carefully  selected  stock.  Guaran¬ 
teed  purebred  and  healthy.  No  culls  or  weaklings. 

Now  Ready  for  Shipment 
It  ItOOKS  IDG  POULTRY  FARMS 
E.  O.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeuntsville,  N.  JT. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  Chicks 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  for  my  new 
low  price  list  for  May,  June,  July  chicks. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 

For  less  than  100  clucks  add  2c  per  chick.  Special 
prices  on  large  orders.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
or  write  for  free  circular.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAllitervllle,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D! 


Send  no  money,  Just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From 
imre-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Beds . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks...... 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  in 
3-week-old  chicks.  Free  Catalog 
Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
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CHICKS 

6c  and  Up 


White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $8  per  100.  Rocks,  $11. 
Wyandottes,  $13.  Broilers,  $6. 
S  24-page  catalog  free.  21  years 

in  business.  Hogan  tested. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns,  piitf 
Parks  Str.  B.  Rocks,  Per.73C31.  {j 

_  Heavy  and  Light  Mixed . w  ur 

from  two  and  three-year-old  breeding  stock  with  high- 
egg  records  up  to  312  eggs  in  one  year.  100%  live  del. 
Po.  Paid.  Write  for  prices  on  larger  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn#  . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  4.00  6.00 

r>00  lots,  $2.50  less:  1,000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CTR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150.000  Chicks  for  Remainder 
of  April  and  May  Delivery 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  25  50  100  500  1000 

Baron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2. 50  $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rox  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed .  4.00  7.00  32.50  65 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  9.00  42.50  80 

Free  range.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
THE  RICHFIELD -HATCHERY,  Bx  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mount  a  in -bred,  winter  laying 
stock.  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain. 
May  prices,  $8-100;  $70-1.000  (3  to 
6  week  prices  on  request). 

HollywoodLeghornFarm,  Richfield, Pa. 


■  rune  Eft  Dll  C  CHICKS  and  PULLETS,  finest 
LtVTlO  rflnlflw  quality,  blood  tested.  Pullets 
Bill  I  CTO  ft'ee  range  reared.  Bargain 
r  UI-LC  I  w  prices.  Write  for  literature  and 
special  discounts.  Proi.  Harry  It.  Lewis,  Box  R,  Davisville,  K.I. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

Day-Old,  Started,  Big  Type,  Heavy  Layers, 
Large  Eggs,  Disease  free.  Bred  by  us  31  years 
Low  price.  Catalogue  free. 

Sh«rman  Bowden  &  San,  Bax  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


iMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiimitiiii 

R.I.REDS 

Every  chick  from  our  own  strain  of 
Reds,  bred  by  us  for  14  years  for 
vigor,  rapid  growth,  low  mortality, 
heavy  production,  large  egg  size. 
8,000  selected  breeding  birds  right 
here  on  our  own  farm.  Every  breeder 
blood-tested  by  State  University. 
You  can’t  go  wrong  with  these  well- 
bred,  disease-free  Hubbard  Reds. 
We  guarantee  full  SATISFACTION 
on  every  order.  ■ 

STARTED  CHICKS,  two  to 
three  weeks  old,  priced  to  save 
you  money  in  brooding.  10% 
lower  prices  this  year. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  154, 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Please  send  catalog  with  full  data, 
prices,  etc.,  to 


Name 


Address 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


OSS 

^)arm 

R.I.Reds 


Trapnested—  Blood-Tested 

Satisfied  customers  have  taken 
our  entire  output  in  a  season 
when  the  country's  chick  output 
is  far  below  normal.  We  have  en¬ 
larged  our  incubator  capacity  to 
take  care  of  increased  business. 
Quality  is  evidently  appreciated. 

Hatching  Eggg,  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 
carrying  blood  of  contest  winners.  All 
stock  from  our  own  strain. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Don’t  Experiment! 

Know  the  Quality  „ 

You  Buy! 

Brooksida  chicks  com#  to 
you  from  properly  bred 
healthy  flocks,  they  are  in¬ 
cubated  under  the  latest 
and  best  hatching  method#  and  every  chick  that 
leaves  our  place  has  been  carefully  inspected.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  our  low  price#;  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  6.00  II  52.50  100.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  6.25  12  57.50  110.00 

Assorted  for  broilers  ....  5.00  9  45.00  87.50 

We  have  weekly  hatches  and  ship  by  prepaid 
parcels  post,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  now. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  SergcantsviUe,  N.  J. 


BABY 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  England. 
^  U  |  ^  C2  Pedigrees  up  to  31i;  Barred  and 
vnl  Vliw  White  Rocks,  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONOENECKER 
Box  50  Elizabeth  town.  Pa. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  During 
Past  18  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular— Stoves  35 it 
off.  My  book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound  91. 

RJUSS  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $1  3  to  $20. 

M .  I,.  PALMER  Alfred  Station,  New  York 

CHICKS  That  Live,  Lay  and  Pay 

Barred  Books— White  Leghorns—  It.  I.  Beds 
lOe  each  500  chicks  9e  each  1000  or  more  8c  each 

SC AB  BOBOUOII  IIATCHEBY  Milford,  Del. 

Gedarhurst  Chicks  Ufa 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

CHICKS— S.  O.  White  Leghorns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
ree'  SUNNTSIDK  POULTRY  FARM.  Friendship,  New  York 

n  >  />)  •  m  Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg- 

K/vfit)  f  niche  horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  and  Buff 
UUVy  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and  Duck¬ 

lings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free. 

GOOUi  LOk  POULTRY  l  .UOI,  LegUora  fllvd,,  UausviUe,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage  for  Poultry 

Is  cabbage  good  green  food  for  poultry? 
If  so,  can  it  be  stored  where  it  will  freeze 
or  will  freezing  lessen  its  value?  I  have 
heard  that  it  can  be  frozen  and  thawed 
out  before  feeding.  Is  this  so?  IIow 
much  should  be  fed  per  hundred  chickens 
during  the  Winter  time?  Have  oats, 
that  are  soaked  in  water  and  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  any  value  as  a  green 
food?  j.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

Cabbage  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  of 
green  and  succulent  food  that  can  be 
raised  for  poultry,  as  it  yields  well  on 
good  ground,  keeps  well  in  proper  stor¬ 
age,  is  well  liked  by  henS,  and  contains 
the  nutrients  for  which  fresh  vegetable 
foods  are  fed  in  good  quantities.  It  will 
keep  if  frozen  but  soon  spoils  after  thaw¬ 
ing  out,  l-epeated  freezing  and  thawing 
quickly  breaks  down  its  tissue.  Frozen 
heads  of  cabbage  may  be  thawed  out  in 
cold  water  and  then  fed.  It  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  best  to  feed  it  in  a  frozen  state. 

There  is  no  definite  amount  that 
should  be  fed ;  if  a  head  is  hung  up  in 
the  pen  daily,  giving  the  fowls  all  that 
they  care  to  eat  within  a  few  hours,  they 
will  consume  a  proper  quantity.  It  would 
not  be  good  practice  to  keep  the  flock 
hungry  through  lack  of  grain  food  and 
then  allow  them  to  fill  up  on  cabbage 
but,  if  they  have  plenty  of  grain  and 
mash,  they  may  be  trusted  with  what 
cabbage  they  want. 

Soaked  or  steamed  oats  are  not  “green 
food,”  as  they  are  not  green.  If  allowed 
to  sprout  in  the  light,  the  sprouts  become 
green,  acquiring  the  ehlorophyl  which 
gives  the  green  color  to  plants ;  they  are 
then  “green  food.”  If  the  sprouting  is 
but  started,  oats  become  “germinated” 
and,  though  not  green,  are  more  pala¬ 
table  and  contain  all  the  nutritious  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  grain  fed  dry.  Soaking,  steam¬ 
ing,  germinating  or  sprouting  oats  does 
not  increase  nutritive  value  of  the  grain, 
but  does  add  to  palatability  and  conse¬ 
quent  desirability.  M.  b.  d. 


Fresh  Meat  and  Bone  for 
Chicks 

I  am  raising  chicks  for  broiler  pur¬ 
pose  and  would  like  to  know  of  a  formula 
which  would  make  them  grow  the  fastest. 
I  have  plenty  of  meat  scraps  and  bones 
which  I  grind  np  for  them,  but  I’m  not 
sure  of  the  amount  to  give  them  without 
doing  harm.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
greatest  percentage  of  meat  scraps  which 
can  be  used.  v.  m. 

New  York. 

Strangely  enough  the  use  of  fresh  cut 
bone  and  meat  in  feeding  young  chicks 
seems  to  be  an  almost  unknown  practice, 
if  one  can  judge  by  the  writings  of  those 
who  teach  the  proper  methods.  I  have 
never  used  it  and  know  of  no  one  who 
has.  This  material  has  the  disadvantages 
of  usually  being  of  uncertain  supply,  of 
requiring  considerable  labor  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  of  not  keeping  well  in  warm  weath¬ 
er,  of  varying  in  composition  with  the 
amounts  of  meat  included  with  the  bone 
and  of  liability  to  the  inclusion  of  spoiled 
bits  of  meat  with  that  which  is  fresh. 

These  things  may  have  made  its  use  of 
too  uncertain  value  to  become  customary, 
but  there  may  be  those  who  have  used  it 
successfully  and  who  can  advise  safely 
with  regard  to  it.  From  one-half  ounce 
to  one  ounce  of  fresli-cut  bone  and  meat 
daily  to  laying  hens  has  been  customarily 
fed ;  the  droppings  being  watched  to  in¬ 
dicate  an  excessive  amount  by  undue 
looseness. 

Dried  meat  scrap,  or  its  equivalent  in 
dry  milk  products,  and  fish  scrap  may  be 
fed  up  to  one-fifth  part  by  weight  of  the 
mash  used.  In  the  absence  of  reliable 
information,  one  might  experiment  by 
adding  an  equal  weight  of  fresh  cut  bone 
and  meat  to  the  mash  used,  but  I  should 
advise  experimentation  only  until  some 
knowledge  had  been  attained. 

M.  B.  D. 


Baby  Chick  Convention 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Association  will  be 
held  at  Louisville,  Kv.,  August  3-7.  A 
broadly  educational  and  practical  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  prepared,  covering  poultry 
improvement,  health,  plant  operation, 
sales  and  profits.  In  addition  to  poul¬ 
try  experts  in  various  lines,  there  will 
be  addresses  by  prominent  men  in  other 
lines  of  general  business,  economics  and 
efficiency,  with  suggestions  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  poultryman’s  problems. 


€Hb  $tcfeari>  Jf arm 


“Mare  Money 
With  Rocks" 


LARGEST  BREEDERS 
OF  BARRED  ROCKS 
IN  THE  WORLD 

WONDERFUL  LAYERS! 

Consecutive  winners  at 
Storrs  with  records  of 
1929,  2,724;  1930,  2,646. 

High  Bird,  325  official. 

MASS  CERTIFIED 

CHICKS- EGGS 

from  pedigreed  stock, 
reasonably  priced,  and 
FREE  from  B.  W.  D.  '  Bred  for  high  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size.  Your 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

m^o^etts/roB’T  C.  COBB 

350  GREAT  ROAD 
WEST  CONCORD,  MA5S. 
Led  next  best  Storrs 
Rock  pen  by  133  eggs 
iu  1930;  by  285  eggs 
in  1929. 

“  The  Invincible  Pock*  of 
New  England “ 


CERTIFIED 

HOTOW 

BREEDERS 


fisrs. 


DOUGIASTON 


m 

MANOR  FARM 

. — 


PULASKI 
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Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Offlfi* 
PRODUCTION  BRED 
|Y  S.  C  V  S.  C.  WHITE  §>  8.  P. 

Reds -Leghorns -Rocks 


Certified,  Supervised 
and  Commercial 


CHICKS 

Every  breeder  blood-tested— 100^  live  delivery 

Write  for  booklet 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 


Save  20  to  50%  NOW 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  next  Winter’s 
profit  layers.  25th  Anniversary  Safe 

of  the  famous  Ream-Strain 
Leghorns,  R  o  c  k  s,  Reds, 
Wyandottes.  20  to  50% 

Reductions  on  Chicks, 

Eggs,  Cockerels,  Pullets, 

Breeding  Stock.  Write  for  sales 
circular  and  profit  facts. 

PENNSYLVANIA  POULTRY  FARM,  BoxR,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BRED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARMS 

Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks  are  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  400-acre  farms 
Guaranteed  to  pay  you  better  than  any  others. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  explaining  oiir  breed¬ 
ing  methods  and  Refund  Guarantee. 

97  Fores*  Street 
METHUEN,  MASS. 


LORD  FARMS 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
vVVV  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chick#  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  *  Mav  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sharow  and  Olive  Brigss-Sherow  auccessors  to 
„  BDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNV  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  .  Pleasant  Valley.  M  V. 


EWING’S  ^SBS?  LEGHORNS 

Are  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  males  from 
250  to  314-egg  liens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS— lOO,  $15.00 
R.  T.  EWING  -  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

300-Egg  Breeding 


2  and  4>year-o4d 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  to  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
_  guaranteed.  Circular 
New  low  prices 
ADRIAN  DeNEEF  -  -  SODUS,  H.  V. 


QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

ROCKS,  REDS  and  LEGHORNS 
Wo  specialize  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  owu 
breeding  stock  headed  by  pedigreed  male  birds.  Hanson 
strain.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington,  Delaware 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  large  size  heavy  production  bred  hens. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50  per  500  $70  per  1009 

0.  M.  Sliellenbrrger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  11.  Itit-hfield,  Pa. 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  tlie  adver¬ 
tisements  in  tills  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


555 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  t4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  yon  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  14.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  IQ  Pays  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet  “ Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  564-A  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


GORIDENE  STOPS 
GOCCIDIOSIS 

CORIDENE,  the  savior  of  thousands  of 
chickens  from  Coceidiosis  in  the  Middle- 
west  last  year,  is  performing  throughout 
the  East  this  year.  It  is  a  proven  remedy 
used  by  leading  hatcheries  and  poultry  rais¬ 
ers.  CORIDENE  stops  Coceidiosis  in  3  days 
and  is  wonderful  as  a  preventive. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  CORIDENE, 
write  for  free  booklet  to — 

CLAND-O-LAC  COMPANY 
4225  Florence  Blvd.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Also  [  manufacturers  of  NO-PIK  (for  can¬ 
nibalism  and  toe-picking);  NEOL  (for  roup); 
ENTERIC  CAPSULES  (for  worms). 


Used  the  world  over  for  generations 

E.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


LEADER 


CHICKS 

5  .COO  White  Leghorn  breeders,  ell 

blood  tested  on  Leader  Perms.  Every 
mele  ie  bred  from  s  trepnested  hen 
of  200  eggs  In  her  pullet  year  or 
better  with  a  minimum  of  24  oz.  eggs. 

These  are  not  Just  ordinary  chicks, 
but  they  are  sold  at  prices  the  prac¬ 
tical  man  can  afford  to  pay.  Every 
chick  hatehod  from  healthy,  well-fed 
stock.  Most  of  our  sales  are  to  old 
customers.  Send  for  new  catalogue 
and  learn  the  reason. 

LEADER  FARMS, 
Route  3  York,  Pa. 


THIS  YEAR, 
TRY, 


New 

Low  Prices 

’Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  1 0  breeds. 
Write  today  foi  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
f207Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  ■ 


pNEW  LOW  PRICES  — 

"NONE  BETTER”— State  Certified  Chicks 

I  White  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks  . $11  per  100 

I  White  &  Buff  Rocks  . $12  per  100 

I  White  Wyandottes  &  R.  I.  Reds  ....$12  per  100 

I  Black  Giants  . $15  per  100 

I  Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots  upon  request 
I  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  SUMMIT— Parcel  Post 
■  --  prepaid.  1 00%  delivery  guaranteed. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 
*‘18  Y' ears  Hutching  Experience” 

BOX  L,  HIIMJELY,  MO. 


BABY 


THIS  IS  MY 
I3TH  YEAR 
EXPERIENCE 


BARRED  ROCKS . 

TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS..  . 

LIGHT  MIXED . 

HEAVY  MIXED . 


CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

$10.00  $47.50  $90 

8.00  37.50  70 

7.00  32.50  . . 

8.00  37.50  .. 


Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Strickler’s  Large  Tom  Barron  English 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

l  will  be  money-makers  for  you.  All-electric 
I  hatched,  extra  quality  chicks  for  May  11, 
1 18,  25  at  $0.50  per  100;  $4«  per  500;  $90 
per  1000.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  12  wks.old  Pullets.  Catalog. 

LEONARD  P.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— Tanered  Strain....  $8.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) ..  .$10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $10.00  per  100 

Light  Mixed  $6.00  per  100  Heavy  Mixed  $8.00  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  A  U  |  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  H  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  and  June  chicks. 

$7.00  Per  100  $32.50-500  $80-1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Poor  Hatches 

We  have  hatched  our  own  ehic-ks  for 
several  years  and  have  always  had  good 
hatches  until  this  year.  We  are  hatching 
under  the  same  conditions  this  year  as 
before.  The  eggs  are  fertile.  The  chicks 
die  in  the  shells  after  the  14th  day.  I 
get  about  a  83%  per  cent  hatch.  We  "have 
tested  our  thermometers.  We  have  five 
incubators  and  have  about  the  same  re¬ 
sults  in  all.  After  the  first  hatch  we  ven¬ 
tilated  our  cellar  better  but  the  hatch 
has  not  improved.  Our  eggs  were  not 
more  than  three  days  old  when  set. 

New  York.  a.  g. 

Common  causes  of  poor  hatches  are  the 
use  of  eggs  from  hens  of  comparatively 
low  vitality  from  improper  management; 
holding  eggs  too  long  before  incubation ; 
subjecting  hatching  eggs  to  too  high  a 
temperature  while  holding  them ;  faulty 
management  of  the  machines;  poor  venti¬ 
lation  in  the  incubator  and  too  much  or 
too  little  moisture  in  the  air  supplied 
the  eggs. 

Your  previous  successful  experience 
would  indicate  that  you  know  how  to 
manage  your  incubators  and  that,  pos¬ 
sibly,  your  poor  results  this  year  are  due 
to  lack  of  vitality  in  the  embryos,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  low  vigor  in  the  breeding  flock. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief 
causes,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  of  chicks 
“dead  in  the  shell,”  though  nearly  ready 
to  emerge.  Hens  that  have  been  closely 
confined  through  the  Winter  and  stimu- 
luated  to  heavy  egg  production  cannot  im¬ 
part  the  vitality  to  their  offspring  that 
the  latter  need  if  they  are  to  leave  the 
shell  and  4hrive. 

Some  special  methods  of  feeding,  as  the 
use  of  a  moderate  amount  of  cod-liver 
oil  in  the  Winter  ration,  increases  hateha- 
bility  in  the  eggs  and  lack  of  forcing  by 
the  use  of  artificial  lights  or  highly  stimu¬ 
lating  foods  contributes  also  to  good  re¬ 
sults  in  the  incubator.  As  there  is  nothing 
in  your  letter  to  indicate  faulty  manage¬ 
ment  in  hatching,  I  can  only  suggest  that, 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you  con¬ 
sider  the  past  Winter’s  care  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  flocks.  m.  B.  D. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION.  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1, 
1931. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  Y'ork,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  as- 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24.  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  Of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are: 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 
Editor:  John  J.  Dillon,  1’ort  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Managing  Editor:  W.  W.  Higgins,  Maywood, 
N,  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

AV.  A.  O’Brien,  170  Vermilyea  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Dillon,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  Dillon,  443  West  147th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y\ 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  is  — — .  (This  information  is 
required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher, 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th 
day  of  March,  1931. 

(SEAL)  FRED  STRAHA, 

Notary  Public,  Queens  County,  Queens  Co. 
Clerk’s  No.  2625,  Register’s  No.  2707.  Certificate 
filed  in  New  Y’ork  Clerk’s  No.  916,  Register’s 
No.  28682.  Commission  expires  March  30,  1932. 


KERR’S  CHICKS  WIN  PRIZES 


R.  I.  Reds,  first  at  Liberty  and  first  sweepstakes  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Chick 
Shows.  W.  Leghorns,  second  at  Batavia.  B.  Rocks,  third  at  Liberty — 
AGAINST  ALL  COMERS.  Rich  laying  inheritance.  They’ll  be  strong 
laying  pullets  in  early  fall.  Prices  effective  April  19. 

UTILITY  CHICKS 


For  25 

For  50 

For  100 

For  500 

For  1,000 

W hite  Leghorn* . . . . 

. .  $3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

$100.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

R.  1.  Red* . . 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

White  Rocks  . 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

W.  Wyandottes _ 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

For  blood  tested  Utility  Chicks  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

SPECIAL  MATINGS  CHICKS 


For  Special  Matings  Chicks  in  any  quantity  add  3c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Matings  Chicks  available  for  all  breeds,  at  3c  per  chick  advance  over 
blood  tested  Utility  Chick  Prices. 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 


KERR  CHICKERIES, 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER,  P:A. 
DANBURY,  CONN. 


Inc 


Department  J 
•  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


W.  SPRINGFIELD, 
LOWELL.  MASS. 
WOONSOCKET,  R.  I, 


MASS. 


|Legho  rns  -Re  ds* *  Rocks -Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Week  of  May  4  .  $17.00  $17.00  $19.00  $22.00 

Week  of  May  11  .  16.00  16.00  18.00  21.00 

Special  Mating  Chicks  $2.00  per  100  Higher. 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 

We  snip  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Telephone  is  Wallingford  645-5 

Radio  Broadcast  Each  Thursday  Noon 

Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will  ! 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding,  1 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 

12:40,  Station  WDRC,  1330  Kilocycles. 

POPLAR  H 

BOX  60.  WA1L11 

n  JEggm  t:  TffWfejCCT  f/jcy  -hBOT. 

:ill  farm  !  ij 

VGFORD  CONN.  || 

Hi 

IB 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


the  kin(1  we  produce.  At 
V/lUUlipitfll  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  our  Leghorns 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  were  first  in  the  hatchery  and 

breeders  class  ;  they  also  were  champions  of  the  3,300  chicks.  We  won  First  in  Rose 
Keas  ;  i>econa  in  Single;  Second,  White  Wyandottes.  At  Ilonesdale,  Pa.,  they  were  again 
champions  ot  the  6,000  chicks  entered.  We  won  First,  Second  on  Reds  ;  First,  White 
wyandottes;  Second,  White  Rocks,  Black  Giants;  Third,  Light  Brahmas.  Our  chicks 
come  trom  flocks  culled  for  egg  production  by  poultrymen  with  more  than  30  years’ 
experience.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested  flocks.  Catalog,  write  for  it  or  order  from  this 
ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Reference,  Hocking  Valley  National  Bank. 


50 


100 


300  500 


1000 


POSTPAID  PEICES—  25 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $29.00  $47.50  $  95.00 

Special  Mating  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns .  3.75 

Barred,  White  Rocks;  Rose,  Single  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 3.25 

light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  25,  $2.75;  50,  $5.00;  100,  $9.50.  Special  Mating  Chicks,  3c  each  higher. 

LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY  ROUTE  NO.  20  LANCASTER,  OHIO 


3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.60 

125.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

52.50 

105.00 

3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

32.00 

52.50 

105.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

41.00 

67.50 

WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks 


ORDER  NOW-SAVE  MONEY! 

S.  C.  AYhite,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2725 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks .  2.75 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas .  2.75 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  2.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  3.75 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Assorted  Odds,  Ends,  Mixed .  2.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalogue  giving  description  of  “Wolf-Certified” 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the  livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for  ten 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$  8.50 

$41.50 

$  82.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

.  3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

4.75 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

.  2.50 

3.50 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

days 

order. 


after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you 
Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS, 


to  be  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your 


Dept.  16, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Baby  Chicks— Started  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  at  any  age  you  prefer — either  baby  chicks  or  3  to  4  week  oid 
started  chicks.  AVliite  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
Learn  all  about  our  profitable  quick  maturing  strains. 

Laying  Contest  our  Leghorn  pen  averaged  264  eggs — two 
eggs  each.  Onr  New  Hampshire  Reds  lay  at  early  age. 

Barred  Bocks  have  long  been  favorites. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  20 


At  Storrs 
hens  laying 
Our  White 


Egg 

300 

and 


Lansdale,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 
Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penua.  State  College 


9c 


TEEN’S  _ iLOOD  TESTED 

itate  D— Jarred  rock 

UPERVISED  "<*  *ABY  CHICKS 

fTxxci  Certified  WHITE  LEGHORNS  lOc 

Barred  Rock  pullets  and  breeding  cockerels,  8  to  10  weeks  old  $1.00;  also  certified  white 
leghorn  pullets  Hanson  Strain,  8  to  10  weeks  $1.00 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


HANSON  STRAIN  'W7rHITE  LEGHORNS 

Now  booking  orders  for  New  Jersey  Certified  Chicks  tor  May  4—18  cts.  May  11—15  cts.  May  18— 
14  Cts.  May  25— 13  Cts.  Circular.  PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  Montvale,  New  Jersey 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
in  these  columns.  Tell  onr  250,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30tli  St.,  New  York  City. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


May 

Gray,  tender,  soft  and  infinitely  sweet 
Tlie  dawn  comes,  stealing 
Over  the  miles  of  new,  young  green 
(Its  color  faintly  felt,  not  seen). 

O'er  rounding  hills,  dim  vales  between, 

A  fair,  fresh  earth  revealing. 

Hushed,  sleepy  chirps:  The  drowsy  birds 

Her  touch  are  feeling; 

The  earliest  robin’s  liquid  strain 
Leads  all  the  songsters,  hinting  rain  ; 
The  brook,  whose  tumult  sounded  plain 
All  night,  grows  still  concealing 
Its  restless  voice  ’mid  sounds  of  day  ; 
Now  robin,  wheeling, 

Brings  food  to  nestling ;  now  the  night 
Is  done,  and  gracious  day  adds  light 
And  gladness  to  night’s  healing. 

— Gertrude  Cornwall  Hopkins. 

* 

The  following  advice  was  given  recent¬ 
ly  by  Dean  Loomis  of  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  in  a  warning  to  parents  selecting  col¬ 
leges  for  their  children  : 

1.  — Don’t  encourage  or  insist  upon  a 
college  education  for  your  children  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  matter  of  social  prestige  or  as  a 
result  of  social  pressure. 

2.  — Don’t  encourage  attendance  upon  a 
particular  college  merely  because  it  is  a 
choice  of  your  children's  chums. 

3.  — Don’t  insist  upon  or  take  blindly 
for  granted  your  own  college  as  a  logical 
choice. 

4.  — Don’t  insist  upon  college  education 
merely  because  you  had  it. 

5.  — Don’t  insist  upon  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  merely  because  you  did  not  have  it. 

6.  — Don't  insist  upon  a  college  near  at 
hand  merely  to  maintain  contact  and  su¬ 
pervision. 

7.  — Don’t  encourage  (if  possible  pre¬ 
vent)  a  college  merely  to  promote 
athletic  interests. 

8.  — Don’t  encourage  college  merely  as 
an  avenue  to  membership  in  a  fraternity 
or  a  sorority. 

9.  — Don’t  treat  your  son  or  daughter 
as  a  total  loss  merely  because  they  did 
not  go  to  college. 

10.  — Don’t  discourage  college  merely 
for  financial  reasons. 

* 

We  have,  many  times  in  the  past, 
pointed  out  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  cor¬ 
respondence  resulting  from  so-called 
“matrimonial”  advertising.  One  danger 
that  is  present  had  never  occurred  to  us, 
and  it  is  well  to  point  this  out  to  lonely 
or  romantic  women  who  might  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  this  class  of  advertising.  Sing- 
Sing  prisoners  are  among  the  most  in¬ 
dustrious  letter-writers  in  the  world,  and 
they  have  a  passion  for  love  letters,  Ber¬ 
nard  .1.  Fagan,  Commissioner  of  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Parole,  said  re¬ 
cently  before  the  section  meeting  of 
Adult  Protective  and  Correctional  Agen¬ 
cies  at  the  Welfare  Council. 

“Through  correspondence,  prisoners 
join  matrimonial  agencies  and  sometimes 
have  replies  from  women  all  over  the  na¬ 
tion.  many  of  them  splendid  women  who 
have  resorted  to  matrimonial  agencies  in 
the  secret  hope  of  marriage  when  this 
fails  in  their  own  walk  of  life,”  Mr.  Fa¬ 
gan  declared. 

“The  prisoners  give  only  the  street 
address  of  the  prison  in  Ossining  and 
often  elaborate  on  the  views  from  the 
windows  and  the  beauty  of  the  Hudson 
River  near  which  they  live,  and  the  un¬ 
suspecting  feminine  reader  enjoys  the  let¬ 
ter  and  is  soon  writing  out  her  very  soul 
to  a  convict  lover,  thus  building  up  a 
tremendous  social  problem  against  the 
day  of  the  prisoner’s  release  into  society. 

“Driven  by  their  loneliness  and  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  prison  life  to  expression  on 
paper,  men  in  prison  become  prolific  let¬ 
ter-writers  and  sometimes  develop  a  genu¬ 
ine  genius  of  expression  along  this  line. 
Two  of  their  chief  outlets  are  the  social 
agencies  and  the  matrimonial  bureau. 
They  sometimes  pour  out  their  hearts  to 
five,'  10  or  even  15  different  agencies  and 
obtain  promises  of  financial  and  vocation¬ 
al  assistance  upon  their  release. 

“Their  letters  often  contain  far  more 
of  fiction  than  of  truth,  owing  to  the 
imagination  engendered  by  writing  and 
by  self-pity  that  arises  from  their  condi¬ 
tion.” 


Marketing  the  Farm 
Woman’s  Industries 

The  Woman’s  National  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Association  was  organized  by  a  small 
group  of  women  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in 
January,  1914,  and  incorporated  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  1919.  Its  purpose  was  to  promote 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests 
among  women  throughout  the  country.  It 
brings  together  in  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion.  irrespective  of  social  position  or  in¬ 
come,  women  of  any  occupation  or  no 
occupation,  who  are  interested  in  this 
work ;  women  who  are  closely  united  by 
the  common  bond  of  love  for  and  interest 


in  country  life ;  women  who  realize  the 
identity  of  interests  between  the  country 
and  city. 

The  National  Society  is  divided  into 
Divisions,  Branches  and  Units,  and  many 
of  the  women  who  organized  this  associa¬ 
tion  are  still  working  to  make  it  larger 
and  better.  Some  Divisions  are  operat¬ 
ing  shops  for  the  sale  of  work  produced 
in  the  homes,  most  of  them  lonely  homes 
with  no  other  market  for  their  products.  In 
these  shops  may  be  offered  butter,  eggs, 
bake  stuff,  canned  goods,  quilts,  dresses, 
in  fact  anything  a  woman  can  make  up 
to  the  standard  and  quality  required. 
Other  branches  make  a  specialty  of  of¬ 
fering  scholarships  in  agricultural  and 
horticultural  schools,  others  organize 
gardens  among  school  children,  others  are 
working  for  better  roadside  stands,  bet¬ 
ter  supervision  over  same. 

During  the  last  two  years,  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  national  president,  Mrs. 
Henry  Ford,  of  Dearborn,  Mich.,  have 
been  working  on  the  “direct  marketing- 
problem.”  Valuable  help  has  been  given 
this  committee  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Department, 
and  Miss  Florence  Ward,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


At  the  annual  meeting  in  Detroit,  No¬ 
vember  fi-8,  a  concrete  plan  was  present¬ 
ed  by  the  chairman,  Mrs.  William  H. 


Talcing  Dolly  for  an  Airing 


Spicer.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  No¬ 
vember,  Mrs.  Henry  Ford  unveiled  an 
emblem  which  was  accepted  as  the  au¬ 
thorized  emblem  of  the  Woman’s  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  and  Garden  Association.  It 
is  called  “The  Sign  of  the  Spade  and 
the  Distaff,”  and  is  green  on  white.  This 
sign  will  be  rented  to  approved  roadside 
stands  and  later  will  be  incorporated  in 
package  labels.  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
director  of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art. 
designed  and  presented  the  emblem  to  the 
association.  Anyone  seeing  this  sign 
on  roadside  stands  or  on  goods  will  know 
same  have  been  passed  by  an  inspector 
from  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 
The  shops  or  stands  that  are  opened  by 
this  organization  are  called  “Green  Door 
Shops,”  and  two  were  opened  in  1930, 
one  in  Vermonf,  one  in  Michigan.  There 
is  also  a  “Green  Door  Store”  in  Boston, 
operated  by  the  New  England  branch 
which  handles  the  sales  of  articles  made 
by  New  England  members,  farm  women 
and  others.  iiettie  m.  wagner. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Some  radio  lamps  seen  consisted  of  a 
frosted  globe  of  crystal,  green  or  amber, 
with  a  bronze-finished  figurine  at  one 
side.  They  were  very  pretty  and  grace¬ 
ful.  and  were  priced  at  ,$1.45  complete. 

New  teapots  of  heat-resistant  glass  are 
like  a  clear  globe,  without  the  spout  that 
is  so  easily  broken.  In  place  of  this 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  lid  with  a 
pitcher  lip.  The  handle  is  of  chromium. 
There  is  a  little  hook  on  the  inside  of 
the  lid  from  which  a  tea  ball  is  hung, 
so  there  is  no  trouble  in  removing  the 
tea  leaves  after  the  tea  is  drawn.  This 
teapot  in  six-cup  size  costs  $2.75. 

Young  men’s  sweaters  for  athletic 
wear  are  shorter  this  season  than  last, 
the  purled  band  just  fitting  around  the 
waist.  The  newest  ones  are  knitted  in 
shell  stitch. 

Some  of  the  newest  pouch  bags  are  of 
soft  calfskin  with  a  shell  chain  handle 
and  shell  frame  —  imitation  shell,  but 
very  good-looking.  Such  bags  cost  about 
$7.50.  Real  shell  is  of  course  very  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Short  wraps  or  jackets  of  velvet  and 
velveteen  are  jaunty  and  smart.  The  vel¬ 
vet  jackets  have  been  much  worn  over 
evening  dresses  often  rather  the  style  of 
a  short  wrap.  Now  the  velveteen  jackets 
are  appearing  for  wear  over  Summer 
dresses.  Some  are  only  waist  length,  like 
a  short  box  coat ;  others  are  bloused  into 
a  belt. 

Young  women’s  coats  of  camel’s-hair, 
in  the  styles  known  as  polo  and  swagger 
coats  were  seen  for  $16.75  and  up  to 
$27.75.  They  were  handsome  coats  of 
very  good  material,  silk  lined  throughout, 
just  right  for  driving,  sports  or  travel. 

The  collarless  coats  this  Spring  natur¬ 
ally  increase  the  vogue  for  fur  scarfs. 
Like  the  fur  coats  they  are  less  in  price 
than  last  year.  Among  the  moderately 
priced  furs,  we  saw  two-skin  scarfs  of 
Japanese  marten,  sable-dyed,  for  $39.50. 
Real  blue  fox  scarfs  were  seen  for  $89.50, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  cheap  fox 


furs.  Baum  marten,  a  lovely  and  fash¬ 
ionable  fur,  was  seen  in  a  two-skin  scarf 
for  $69.50.  A  three-skin  scarf  of  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  sable,  a  regal-looking  piece,  was 
$125. 


Interior  Decorating  in  the 
Rural  Home 

Everyone  in  our  family  enjoys  your 
paper.  Each  issue  seems  just  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  last.  I  especially  enjoy  the 
letters  giving  practical  experience  and 
helps.  The  mother  who  wrote  that  her 
young  people  might  entertain  in  their 
own  home  is  indeed  wise  and  I  hope  her 
children  appreciate  their  privileges. 

Just  now,  at  housecleaning  time,  the 
old  question  comes  up,  “Shall  I  paper  or 
paint?”  Having  had  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
ence  along  that  line  I  thought  I  would 
pass  my  idea  on.  The  first  problem  is 
this:  lVhat  kind  of  plaster  have  I  to 
work  on?  Uneven,  cracked  plaster  does 
not  show  so  plainly  under  paper.  But 
given  a  good  smooth  plaster  (small  rough 
spots  can  be  smoothed  with  sandpaper), 
I  say  by  all  means  paint.  We  live  on  a 
farm.  We  have  a  hot-air  furnace,  and 
any  dust  and  smoke  will  go  all  over  the 
house,  and  it  is  a  large  one,  too.  Paint 
is  a  little  more  expensive  than  paper,  but 
I  put  it  on  alone  and  I  cannot  hang 
paper  in  these  high  rooms  alone.  With 
a  little  experience  anyone  can  paint  and 
do  a  good  job,  too.  I  put  on  a  coat  of 
size  and  paint  mixed  first,  then  about 
two  coats  of  clear  paint.  A  good  brush 
is  very  necessary.  I  use  two  sizes,  a 
three-inch  and  a  four-inch.  The  smaller 
one  works  better  around  casings,  etc.  On 
halls  and  kitchen  and  bathroom,  I  prefer 
a  gloss  enamel,  the  best  I  can  buy.  By 
the  way,  I  use  mail-order  paint  and  take 
my  time  to  compare  and  select  just  the 
colors  I  want.  For  bedrooms  and  living 
rooms  I  use  flat  wall  paint.  These  can 
be  stippled  with  a  brush  or  mottled  with 
paper,  or  the  ceiling  may  be  dropped  a 
foot  or  so  on  the  side  walls  and  a  border 
painted  on,  or  a  narrow  wallpaper  bor¬ 
der  pasted  on.  I  usually  add  white  to 
the  basic  wall  paint  for  the  ceiling,  so 
that  it  will  be  lighter,  but  will  tone  in 
perfectly  with  the  side  walls. 

After  a  room  is  once  finished  it  can  be 
washed  or  cleaned  with  commercial  paint 
cleaner  an  indefinite  number  of  times 
before  more  paint  will  be  needed.  Our 
living-rooms  needed  new  paper  every 
year,  so  in  the  end  the  paint  is  cheaper 
aside  from  the  question  of  help  to  paper. 

On  a  little-used  bedroom  or  store-room 
kalsomine  is  cheap  and  pretty.  I  have 
used  it  over  wallpaper  with  good  success. 
It  may  be  washed  off  easily  and  more  put 
on. 

I  removed  wallpaper  from  a  couple  of 
rooms  in  order  to  paint  them.  It  is  a 
hard  job,  but  can  be  done.  I  used  a  putty 
knife  and  a  small  spray-gun  filled  with 
hot  water. 

I  have  a  good  step-ladder  and  keep  a 
rag  dipped  in  turpentine  handy  to  wipe 
spots  from  the  woodwork  and  windows 
before  they  dry  on. 

Grease  spots  may  be  removed  with  a 
clean  blotter  and  a  hot  flat-iron.  I  put 
an  extra  coat  of  size  over  such  spots 
when  I  get  ready  to  paint. 

EDNA  MAHER. 


Cinnamon  Cake  and 
Tea  Rings 

Two  cakes  compressed  yeast,  one  cup 
milk  scalded  and  cooled,  one  cup  luke¬ 
warm  water,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  seven 
cups  sifted  flour,  six  tablespoons  lard  or 
butter,  %  cup  sugar,  three  eggs,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Dissolve  yeast  and  one  table¬ 
spoon  sugar  in  lukewarm  liquid.  Add 
three  cups  of  flour  and  beat  until  smooth. 
Add  lard  or  butter  and  sugar  thoroughly 
creamed,  and  eggs  beaten  until  light,  the 
remainder  of  the  flour  gradually  or 
enough  to  make  a  moderately  soft  dough, 
and  the  salt.  Turn  on  board,  knead  light¬ 
ly,  place  in  greased  bowl,  cover  and  set 
in  warm  place  to  rise  for  about  two 
hours  or  until  dough  has  doubled  in 
bulk.  For  cinnamon  cake  use  a  pie  tin 
or  layer  cake  tin.  Take  a  piece  of  dough 
large  enough  so  when  you  have  pressed 
it  out  with  your  hand  it  will  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  about  one  inch  thick. 
Cover  and  set  in  a  warm  place  free  from 
draft,  get  very  light,  then  brush  top  with 
egg  diluted  with  milk,  then  sprinkle  the 
top  liberally  with  sugar  and  cinnamon. 
Bake  20  minutes  in  moderate  oven. 

For  tea  rings  use  this  same  dough,  roll 
out  oblong  piece  in.  thick,  brush  with 
melted  butter,  sprinkle  with  brown  sugar, 
currants  and  cinnamon.  Roll  up  length¬ 
wise  and  place  in  a  circle  on  a  large  shal¬ 
low  greased  pian.  With  shears  cut  %- 
in.  slices  almost  through.  Turn  each 
slice  partly  on  its  side,  pointing  away 
from  the  center.  Cover  and  let  rise  one 
hour  or  until  light.  Bake  20  minutes. 
Just  before  putting  in  oven  glaze  with 
egg  diluted  with  milk.  Ice  while  hot. 
This  same  dough  makes  good  cinnamon 
rolls. 

I  usually  make  two  cinnamon  cakes, 
one  tea  roll,  and  one  pan  of  cinnamon 
rolls  out  of  this  batch  of  dough.  That 
makes  a  change,  and  we  think  they  are 
very  good.  MRS.  M.  e.  h. 

Cakes  with  Cream 
Shortening 

The  following  recipes  I  think  would 
interest  other  farmers’  wives  as  they  use 


cream  in  place  of  other  shortening.  I 
have  long  felt  the  want  of  such  recipes 
and  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
collect  them. 

Cream  Cookies. — Two  cups  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  lard,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  one  egg.  one  cup  sour 
cream,  one  teaspoon  soda,  four  cups  flour, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Mix  in  the 
order  given.  Roll  out,  cut  in  shape  and 
bake  on  a  baking  sheet. 

Cream  Cinnamon  Cake. — One  cup 
sugar,  two  eggs,  %  cup  of  cream.  Stir 
all  together  1%  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  %  teaspoon  salt,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  teaspoon  nutmeg,  (4 
teaspoon  ginger.  Add  to  the  first  mixture. 
Place  in  a  low  flat  tin  and  sprinkle  the 
top  with  cinnamon  and  sugar  and  bake. 

Cream  Layer  Cake. — Put  in  a  sieve 
1  Y-z  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  %  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  sift  all  into  a  mixing  bowl. 
Make  a  well  in  this  mixture.  Break  in 
one  egg  or  the  whites  of  two.  add  %  cup 
of  thick  cream  and  %  cup  of  milk,  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years, 

36  and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2(4  yds.  of 
39-in.  light  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


931 — For  Smart  Ma¬ 
tron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  3S, 
40,  42,  44  and  46- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  4 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion 


228.  —  Attractive 

Slip.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36 
and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3(4  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
3(4  yds.  of  edging. 
Ten  cents. 


Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  4, 
6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  21g 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 
Magazine  10  cents. 


flavor  according  to  the  filling  to  be  used. 
This  makes  two  layers  in  8-in.  tins. 

Chocolate  Sour  Cream  Cake. — To  % 
cup  of  water  add  two  squares  of  choco¬ 
late  and  cook  till  creamy,  then  cool.  Then 
add  one  egg,  one  cup  sour  cream,  one 
cup  sugar.  %  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  two  cups  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder  and  one  teaspoon 
soda.  Bake  in  a  loaf  tin.  When  cool 
invert  and  frost. 

Frosting.— Three  tablespoons  butter, 
two  tablespoons  hot  coffee,  one  teapsoon 
vanilla,  one  cup  powdered  sugar.  Beat 
till  cool  and  thick.  Frost  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  cake  and  sprinkle  with  a  few 
chopped  nut  meats.  mrs.  s.  b. 


Aunt  Augusty’s  Crullers 

One  cup  of  sour  cream,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  egg.  %  teaspoon  soda,  %  teaspoon 
salt.  Flavor  with  rose  or  nutmeg,  and 
add  flour  for  a  soft  dough.  Form  rings 
or  figure  eights,  fry  in  hot  fat,  and  dust 
with  powdered  sugar.  One  way  to  dust 
them  is  to  shake  a  few  at  a  time  in  a 
paper  bag  with  sugar. 
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Tennessee  Notes 

Lee,  the  youngest  son  who  ventured 
west  in  search  of  work,  suffered  a 
sprained  elbow  which  has  set  up  tuber¬ 
culosis  of  the  bone.  We  are  hoping  the 
arm  may  be  saved.  The  doctor  advises 
milk,  sunshine,  rest  and  plenty  of  nour¬ 
ishing  food.  There  is  usually  a  milk 
famine  in  the  Spring,  but  we  are  doing 
the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  P —  has  gone  to  see  a  sick  neigh¬ 
bor,  Thelma  to  school,  Lee  sitting  on  the 
homemade  lounge  reading.  If  the  right 
arm  gets  well  the  left  one  has  become 
real  handy;  almost  four  months  since 
he  has  used  his  right  hand. 

An  epidemic  of  measles  and  mumps 
throughout  the  country  cut  down  our  lit- 
t  Jo  school  attendance  until  the  officials 
closed  it  out  last  week.  We  hope  for  bet¬ 
ter  luck  next  session,  but  unless  patrons, 
teacher  and  students  pull  together,  there 
is  not  much  accomplished.  It  has  meant 
so  much  to  the  neighborhood,  and  many 
little  fellows  will  need  the  school  in  a 
few  years ;  they  would  better  hold  on  to 
it.  I  know  what  it  means  to  be  up  be¬ 
fore  daylight  hurrying  to  get  children  off 
to  meet  the  bus.  It  is  hard  enough  on 
high  school  students  to  walk  in  the  rain, 
stand  in  the  snow  and  be  crowded  in 
with  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls,  some  of 
them  rather  rough,  unchaperoned.  I  hold 
on  for  our  primary  schools  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood;  little  tots  are  far  better 
off. 

April  6  we  had  snow,  rain  and  now 
a  heavy  fog.  Garden  making  on  Good 
Friday  was  a  failure  this  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  rain.  One  of  the  heaviest  rain¬ 
falls  in  12  months  on  the  night  of  the 
4th ;  cisterns  and  ponds  tilled  to  over¬ 
flowing.  Easter  and  the  annual  egg- 
hunt  for  the  little  folks  upon  the  lull, 
brought  a  number  out  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  school.  One  feels  a  bit 
discouraged  sometimes,  but  yet  it  is 
better  to  wear  out  than  rust  out  from 
dikuse. 

Hens  rather  slow  about  becoming- 
broody  ;  one  finally  made  up  her  mind  to 
sit.  I  purchased  10  incubator  chicks  to 
increase  her  family ;  they  are  apparently 
well  pleased  with  their  foster  mother,  but 
such  a  care  as  they  are ! 

The  men  folks  make  use  of  the  rainy 
days  to  visit.  Their  talk  runs  from  farm¬ 
ing,  scarcity  of  feed,  the  probable  price 
of  tobacco,  to  fox  hunting,  sometimes 
harking  back  to  olden  times,  back  to  the 
time  when  a  high-topped  buggy  or  a  good 
saddle  horse  was  an  envied  possession; 
when  wages  were  35  cents  per  day,  chick¬ 
ens  a  shilling  apiece,  sugar  a  rarity,  pre¬ 
serves  and  jellies  used  only  on  state 
occasions.  Pigs  50  cents  apiece,  cows 
.$12  to  $15  each  ;  money  scarce,  yet  solid 
substantial  food  kept  them  in  good  health. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  won  through  bluff. 
We  have  a  very  small  bantie  rooster,  but 
my,  he  has  big  ways !  It  is  very  comi¬ 
cal  to  see  him  making  a  22-lb.  gobbler 
hike.  Bant  runs  up  and  flops  his  wings 
and  pecks  the  gobbler.  Tom  jumps 
rather  high,  looks  all  around ;  just  then 
he  gets  another  nip  and  he  starts  off,  get¬ 
ting  a  bit  faster  with  every  nip.  Some¬ 
times  he  tries  to  light  back,  but  by  the 
time  his  long  neck  is  bent,  Bant  is  some¬ 
where  else.  In  fact  he  is  boss  of  the 
poultry  yard,  he  is  so  sure  of  himself, 
and  rears  back  until  head  and  tail  meet, 
then  crows  and  chants  over  his  victory, 
which  is  not  won  by  might,  but  just  pure 
bluff.  In  his  chicken  mind  he  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  defeat. 
He  is  so  very  small  if  fear  once  gained 
the  mastery  of  him,  his  reign  would  soon 
be  over. 

April  8  the  sun  was  struggling  against 
the  banked  clouds.  A  trip  yesterday  in 
search  of  eggs  took  us  near  the  moun¬ 
tains.  As  far  as  the  eyes  could  see  they 
were  banked  with  snow,  and  as  we  are 
only  a  few  miles  away,  no  wonder  we 
huddle  around  the  lire  and  wonder  will 
Summer  ever  come.  A  trip  to  the  gar¬ 
den  this  morning  found  the  peas  tip,  the 
cabbage  beginning  to  throw  out  new 
leaves,  onions  smiling  through  the  ground, 
beets  rather  straggly,  but  radish  a  good 
stand.  The  rose  bushes  are  green,  but  I 
lind  many  of  the  canes  are  dead.  Won¬ 
der  if  it  was  the  Summer’s  drought  or 
the  Winter’s  freezing? 

The  gold  bushes  are  a  mass  of  yellow 
bloom.  The  Narcissus  blooming  bravely 
in  the  cold.  The  pine  mice  finished  up 
the  last  of  the  tulip  bulbs,  aiks.  d.  b.  p. 


Under  a  Farming*  Sky 

Sugar  season  again  on  Crystal  Spring 
Farm,  and  every  day  dawns  now  clear 
and  beautiful.  Warm,  too;  the  snow  is 
melting  like  magic,  although  when  I  men¬ 
tion  it,  the  hired  man  pretends  to  get 
sarcastic  and  immediately  launches  a 
vivid  description  of  his  trials  gathering 
sitp.  But  even  in  the  woods  he  admits 
that  Winter  is  slowly  but  very  surely 
settling.  Why,  yesterday  I  went  out 
without  overshoes  and  hung  the  baby’s 
washing  outdoors!  I’ve  fairly  lived  for 
that  moment  all  Winter;  the  bleach  of 
wind  and  sun  makes  clothes  look  like 
new,  and  what  a  sweet  smell  they  have, 
too!  I  always  just  enjoy  those  few  mo¬ 
ments  under  the  sky ;  to  be  poetic,  “some¬ 
how  my  imprisoned  thoughts  take  wing” 
and  coming  back  in,  life  seems  worth¬ 
while  and  the  prosaic  round  full  of  ro¬ 
mance. 

Peth  has  a  Home  Demonstration  Club 
now.  I  hope  to  attend  some  of  its  meet¬ 
ings.  if  they  will  allow  me  with  all  my 
family.  At  any  rate,  it  is  what  I  have 


wished  for,  and  I  always  appreciate  prog¬ 
ress,  whether  it  benefits  me  or  not. 

Here  are  three  new  household  ideas  to 
pass  along :  I  fastened  one  side  of  some 
goods  to  be  ripped  under  the  machine 
presser  foot  and  found  it  much  handier 
than  pinning  to  my  knee,  a  system  hard 
on  stockings  and  inconvenient  with  heavy 
goods.  A  pad  of  steel  wool  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  zinc  surface  of  my  kitchen 
cabinet  and  the  food-chopper  foot  anchors 
the  chopper  successfully  (the  new  cabi¬ 
nets  have  a  special  shelf  for  the  food- 
chopper).  I  never  had  much  luck  steam¬ 
ing  open  letters  until  I  laid  one  over  the 
bottom  utensil  of  the  double  boiler  and 
placed  another  close  to  it  to  keep  in  the 
steam.  A  stamp  may  be  removed  simi¬ 
larly  by  placing  its  card  or  letter  inside 
and  just  catching  one  corner  under  the 
cover. 

What  a  joy  it  is  to  get  some  piece  of 
work  done  that  has  been  dragging  for  a 
long  time.  I  recently  finished  an  ironing 
which  has  been  waiting  from  week  to 
week.  Most  of  it  was  fancy  ironing, 
and  each  time  I  would  have  some  excuse 
for  putting  it  off.  My  resolve  is  now  to 
keep  washing,  ironing  and  mending 
caupht  up  and  then  sew  and  “homemake” 
in  the  time  left.  I  am  afraid  I  prefer 
special  jobs  to  routine  work  any  time, 
but  get  panicky  when  disorder  sets  in 
and  necessary  tasks  pile  up.  I  resolve, 
too.  to  have  more  time  somehow  for  my 
children.  A  popular  magazine  states 
that  an  investigation  disclosed  that 
mothers  are  too  busy  for  confidences. 
Surely  our  children  are  one  of  the  “first 
things”  that  should  “come  first.”  Can’t 
we  build  up  a  standard  of  our  own,  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  the  farm,  instead  of 
borrowing  from  the  bungalow-dweller,  the 
city  renter  and  the  professional?  More 
and  moi-e  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  up  with  an  impossible  Lizzie. 
Our  home  life  is  more  complicated  and 
altogether  different  from  any  other,  so 
must  we  be  copy-cats  always  reaching 
for  the  moon?  I  suggest  we  work  out  a 
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Fleur  He  Lis. — The  quilt  from  which  this  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  was  a  very  old  one.  It  was 
made  in  red  and  white.  The  quilting  was  beau¬ 
tiful,  being  in  block  design  over  the  entire 
quilt.  There  are  16  blocks  in  the  quilt,  joined 
with  white  and  a  plain  white  border.  Price  of 
pattern  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Beautiful  catalog  of  patchwork  patterns  and 
quilting  designs,  15  cents. 


simple  standard  to  which  every  average 
farm  home  can  aspire  and  also  attain. 
This  lack  of  adaptability  and  sense  of 
failure  make  many  of  us  unhappy.  We 
are  apt  to  feel  frustrated,  beaten.  Prob¬ 
ably  more  than  one  of  us  thinks  this 
Spring,  “What  is  the  use?  I  have  tried 
so  long  to  have  a  real  home,  a  satifsactory 
life.  Everything  is  against  me.”  If  one 
can’t  achieve  the  ideal  set  up  on  a 
pedestal,  perhaps  the  idea  of  a  different 
standard  will  set  a  spark  to  courage  and 
turn  thought  into  new  and  profitable 
channels.  It  seems  to  me  that  since  the 
average  farmhouse  has  more  dirt  coming 
in,  more  clutter,  more  smoke  and  general 
muss,  that  everything  should  be  washable. 
I  would  advocate  ceilings,  floors,  walls, 
rugs,  all  upholsterings,  that  will  bear 
plenty  of  soap  and  water.  Waxed  or 
varnished  floors  may  be  all  right  on  some 
farms,  but  the  average  man  will  not  re¬ 
move  his  boots  when  lie  enters  the  house, 
and  children  must  have  some  chance  to 
run  and  romp.  Let  us  buy  a  gay  oil¬ 
cloth  for  the  table,  paint  the  furniture 
instead  of  staining  it,  rely  on  our  flowers 
and  ferns  for  trimmings,  and  get  out¬ 
doors  all  we  can.  A  home  is  made  up  of 
love  and  understanding,  courage  and 
fun,  the  things  of  the  spirit ;  if  not,  sure¬ 
ly  it  is  built  on  the  sand.  The  ideal  I 
should  like  to  live  up  to  is  always  to  pre¬ 
serve  harmony,  consideration  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  in  the  home,  no  matter  how  bad 
surface  conditions  are.  You  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  a  hard  task,  but  it 
is  not  impossible,  and  I  am  a  person  of 
great  hopes  and  dreams.  One  lias  to  be 
when  the  farming  world  surges  with  the 
ominous  cry,  “We  must  win  or  starve !” 
Better  times  are  surely  coming;  for  never 
have  farming  waters  seethed  and  foamed 
as  they  do  today,  never  have  the  true 
conditions  of  our  farming  tragedy  been 
so  broadcast  to  the  whole  world. 

MARJORIE  AIC  C I.ELLA N  FLINT. 


Sugar  Cookies 

Two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  butter,  one 
egg,  half  teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in 
a  little  water,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  twTo 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  vanilla  to  taste, 
and  enough  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Boll  very  thin,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  eut 
out,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk, play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagging  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  if  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 


COMFITAPE 
Dept.  R-l 


LABORATORY 
Burlington  Vt. 
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Good  and 
Good  for  You. 


WOOL 


—  BLANKETS  - 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered.  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
112  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

4k  % 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

q^jie 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
^  ▼  BANK  ^  ^ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name. - - — - 

Address - - - 


|  GET  ELECTRICITY  NOW 


DELCO-LIGHT 


See  your  local  Delco-Light  Dealer 
or  write  us  for  all  the  details  .  . . 
Delco -'Appliance  Corporation, 
Dept.  J-64  Rochester,  New  York. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  80  YEARS’  USE 
Mntle  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

ipy  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 


Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


32  VOLT 

Radio  A  Complete 

Radio— Not  an  attachment 

Write  for  FREE  Information 

DEPT.  I 

TATRO  BROS.,  INC.,  Decorah,  Iowa 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  84.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30tb  St  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


10  Weeks  for  10  Cents 

We  have  many  subscribers  on  our  lists 
who  came  in  originally  through  a  neigh¬ 
bor  for  10  weeks  for  a  dime.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  help. 

When  the  Federal  government  issued 
SYa  per  cent  bonds  in  the  early  part  of 
the  World  War  they  were  to  mature  in 
1932,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
might  call  them  in  for  payment  March 
15,  1930.  He  did  so.  Interest  stopped  on 
them  at  that  date.  A  large  number  of 
them  have  not  been  sent  in,  and  those 
who  hold  them  are  losing  $189,000  a 
year  interest.  They  will  lose  the  face 
value  of  the  bonds  if  they  fail  to  send 
them  in  for  collection.  There  are  other 
bonds  on  which  interest  has  stopped  also 
outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $71,359,500. 
The  people  who  hold  them  are  losing  $2,- 
000,000  a  year  in  interest.  On  some  of 
these  bonds  interest  stopped  in  1917,  and 
on  others  in  1928.  Secretary  Mellon 
thinks  that  some  of  the  people  who 
bought  bonds  during  the  war  did  so  to 
help  the  government  and  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  government  owes  them  the 
money.  lie  has  sent  out  a  request  that 
the  bonds  be  sent  in  for  redemption. 
They  may  be  deposited  with  any  bank. 
If  the  bank  is  not  handy,  Publisher’s 
Desk  will  be  pleased  to  make  the  collec¬ 
tion  without  charge  for  its  friends. 

Here  are  some  papers  that  speak  for 
themselves.  They  may  be  within  the 
law.  but  I  would  like  to  see  them  stopped 
iu  their  schemes  to  fool  the  people. 

Washington,  D.  C.  u.  s.  s. 

The  papers  reveal  a  scheme  to  get  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  a  cheap  publication.  It 
consists  of  a  certificate  printed  in  colors 
and  decorated  with  a  seal  purporting  to 
give  a  credit  of  100,000  points,  whatever 
that  may  mean,  in  the  amount  of  $2,000, 
on  the  way  for  a  prize  or  prizes  of  mar¬ 
velous  value.  This  is  only  the  first  phase 
of  the  scheme.  Papers  whose  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  secured  in  this  way  publish  ad¬ 
vertising  of  concerns  that  fatten  on  the 
inexperience  and  gullibility  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers. 

A  Chicago  agent  offered  some  time 
back  to  sell  my  patent  on  an  advance  fee 
of  $20.  Now  he  wants  $40  to  have  it 
represented  at  a  large  exposition  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  wants  to  sell  on  a  commission 
and  bonus  plan,  and  promises  to  return 
the  retainer  fee,  if  the  patent  is  not  sold 
within  four  months.  I  want  to  sell  the 
patent  but  have  no  wish  to  part  with 
$40  without  knowing  something  about 
the  responsibility  of  the  man  to  get  it. 
What  is  your  advice?  J.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  logic  is  good.  He  probably  knows 
more  about  your  responsibility  for  $40 
than  you  do  about  him.  Since  he  is  so 
certain  of  making  a  sale,  lie  can  take  the 
commission  out  of  the  purchase  price. 
He  takes  no  risk  in  trusting  you.  You 
are  not  so  sure  when  you  trust  him.  Our 
advice  is  not  to  pay  an  advance  fee  for 
selling  anything.  It  is  time  enough  to 
pay  a  commission  when  it  is  earned. 

Some  time  back  we  reported  our  failure 
to  collect  an  account  for  a  subscriber 
against  Lawrence  Snow  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  Some  of  our  friends  have  since 
written  that  Mr.  Snow  continues  to  ad¬ 
vertise  chickens  at  his  North  Avenue  ad¬ 
dress.  One  subscriber  sends  a  news  clip¬ 
ping  to  the  effect  that  the  local  health 
officer  ordered  the  chicken  farm  closed 
because  it  violated  a  city  ordinance.  The 
item  says  Snow  disregarded  the  order. 
The  officer  declared  his  intention  to  en¬ 
force  the  law.  The  bill  in  which  we 
were  interested  has  not  been  paid  to  us. 

Here  is  a  subject  I  wish  to  see  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Publisher's  Desk  column : 
What  is  the  difference  if  one  has  life  or 
property  insured  in  a  mutual  company  as 
compared  with  a  stock  company?  Which 
is  preferable?  j.  l.  h. 

New  York. 

The  charter  of  a  stock  company  fixes 
the  amount  of  its  capital  and  defines  the 
number  of  shares  to  be  issued  and  the 
par  value  of  each  share.  Each  of  these 
shares  has  one  vote;  a  person  who  owns 
a  thousand  shares  has  a  thousand  votes 
for  the  election  of  trustees.  A  majority 
of  the  stock  may  be  held  by  a  small 
group  of  stockholders  and,  while  there 
may  be  many  small  stockholders,  the 


small  group  controls  the  company.  The 
charter  of  a  mutual  company  authorizes 
an  association  of  persons  to  be  an  in¬ 
corporated  body  with  powers  defined  in 
law.  Some  are  permitted  to  issue  stock, 
but  usually  they  have  no  stock.  The 
capital  is  provided  by  membership  fees  or 
by  other  contributions  or  loans.  Each 
member,  irrespective  of  his  contribution, 
has  one  vote,  in  the  election  of  trustees 
for  the  direction  and  control  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  From  this  the  stock  company  is 
said  to  be  controlled  by  capital ;  the 
mutual  company  by  men.  The  theory  is 
appealing,  but  in  practice  the  difference 
is  not  in  most  cases  apparent.  You  can¬ 
not  call  one  class  better  or  -worse  than 
the  other.  The  well-managed  strong  com¬ 
panies  of  both  kinds  are  safe,  with 
little  choice  betiveen  them.  Their  pre¬ 
miums  are  all  based  on  the  same  statis¬ 
tics  and  you  get  about  what  you  pay  for 
in  either  case,  and  pay  for  all  you  get. 
The  poor  ones  in  both  classes  are  worse 
than  worthless  and  should  be  avoided. 
There  is  a  choice  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  law  now  requires  all  in¬ 
surance  companies  to  carry  reserves  to 
meet  indemnities,  but  some  of  them  under 
either  charter  treat  their  patrons  fairly. 
Others  scheme  and  fight  to  get  out  of  a 
loss  without  paying  what  the  policy 
seems  to  promise.  They  oblige  a  pa¬ 
tron  to  go  to  court  to  get  what  he 
has  already  bought  and  paid  for.  The 
farm  mutuals  often  furnish  insurance 
for  farm  buildings  cheaper  than  the 
stock  companies  and  give  good  protec¬ 
tion.  Mutuals  sometimes  pay  a  dividend 
to  insured  members  from  the  annual 
earnings,  and  in  that  way  reduce  the  an¬ 
nual  premium.  Find  the  company  of 
good  financial  standing  and  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  fair  settlements  with  patrons  and 
you  need  not  be  concerned  about  the 
form  of  charter. 

A  friend  sends  us  a  circular  of  the 
National  Lenders’  Corporation,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  offering  to  loan  money  in  any 
amount  from  $50  to  $300  to  teachers.  The 
principal  is  to  be  repaid  in  installments 
and  the  interest  of  3%  per  cent  per 
month  to  be  paid  monthly.  This  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  42  per  cent  a  year  at  common 
interest.  If  the  teacher  borrowed  $100, 
she  would  pay  $42  interest  in  a  year  and, 
if  no  installments  were  paid,  she  would 
yet  owe  the  $100.  The  teacher  who  took 
the  pains  to  work  out  the  compound  in¬ 
terest  on  the  monthly  interest  payments 
would  be  surprised  to  find  the  profits  to 
the  loaning  corporation.  It  should  re¬ 
quire  no  argument  to  convince  a  teacher 
that  this  would  be  an  improvident  source 
of  credit. 


You  saved  me  $200  and  perhaps  a  law¬ 
suit,  and  since  you  would  take  no  pay 
for  it,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  neigh¬ 
bor  as  a  subscriber.  Almost  everyone 
else  I  know  around  here  takes  the  paper 
now.  This  one  neighbor  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  oil  stock.  He  believed  the 
“gyp’s”  story.  I  asked  him  to  wait  un¬ 
til  I  could  get  advice  from  The  R.  N.-Y., 
but  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  boasted  of  the 
profits  he  was  going  to  get.  Now  he  is 
asked  to  put  up  10  per  cent  extra  to  keep 
things  going.  All  the  money  that  he  put 
in  himself  and  all  he  induced  his  family 
to  put  in  is  lost.  Then  I  spoke  to  him 
again  about  the  subscription,  but  as  he 
was  too  wise  and  too  prosperous  before 
he  is  now  too  poor.  He  will  get  no  more 
of  your  information  through  me.  If  I 
ever  find  anyone  else  in  this  section  who 
does  not  take  the  paper  I  would  like  to 
send  his  subscription  to  share  in  your 
satisfaction  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 

New  York.  J.  H.  c. 

We  hope  this  friend  will  not  withhold 
from  his  neighbor  any  information  that 
might  be  helpful  to  him  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.  We  do  not  think  he  will  do  so 
when  the  time  comes  to  be  generous  and 
helpful.  It  is  easy  to  help  receptive 
friends,  but  it  is  merciful  to  save  the  un¬ 
fortunate.  Our  friend  has  already  shown 
his  generous  nature  and  we  feel  that  he 
will  do  it  again  when  the  occasion  arises. 
When  he  finds  the  new  subscription  we 
will  welcome  it  with  open  arms  and  be 
grateful  to  him. 


I  am  about  to  sell  some  property.  Do 
I  pay  for  the  deed  and  the  survey  of  the 
land,  or  does  the  buyer  pay?  E.  B.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

The  seller  pays  for  the  deed.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  a  good  title.  If  the  buyer 
wants  a  survey  he  orders  it  and  pays 
for  it. 


Last  Chance  To  Get  These 
U.  S.  Gov’t.  Water  &  Farm  Carts 


gov>» WATER  CARTS 

ONLY  — r*. 


F.  O.  B. 

Jeffersonville, 

Indiana 


For  SPRAYING, 
SPRINKLING, 
HAULING 
WATER,  SAP 
GATHERING, 
GASOLINE, 
OIL, 
LIQUID 
MANURE 

and 

Dozens  ol 
Other  Uses 


nURIKG  the  past 
"few  months  we 


have  sold  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  paper  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  of 
these  U.  S.  Gov’t. 

Water  and  Farm 

Carts.  These  carts  are  wonder-  ^ 

fill  values  from  the  Gov’ts,  sur-  Extra  ’Veil  Made- 

plus  supplies.  Now  the  supply  — ‘awrass—'  Cost  Gov’t  $275  Each 

is  just  about  gone — only  a  few  are  left — this  is  the  last  opportunitv  you  will  have  to  get 
one  of  these  EXTRA  big  values  for  less  than  1  10th  what  they  cost  the  U.  S.  Gov’t.  If  you 
want  one  of  the  biggest  values  you  ever  purchased  then  order  one  or  both  of  these  bargains 
right  now — TODAY. 

Every  Farmer,  Fruit  Grower,  Stockman  and  Road  Builder  should  order  one  or  more  of 
these  Water  and  Spray  Carts.  This  cart  can  be  used  for  spraying,  sprinkling  potatoes — 
for  sprinkling  roadways — for  hauling  water — for  sap  gathering  or  dozens  of  other  uses. 
Tank  is  of  one-piece  Galvanized  Iron  with  splash  partition,  solid  riveted  joints.  150-gallon 
capacity.  Gould  or  Red  Jacket  l’ump.  Strainer  device.  Connections  for  attaching  2-incli 
hose.  We  do  not  supply  hose.  Standard  approved  brake  rod,  wheels  54  inches  in  diameter, 
3-incli  Steel  Tires,  10-incli  steel  hubs.  Steel  Axle,  2x2-ineh.  Foot  Brakes.  Tool  box  under 
seat.  Carts  are  delivered  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  U.  S.  Gov’t,  by  Studebaker 
and  other  high-grade  manufacturers.  Diagram  and  instructions  for  converting  into  air-pres¬ 
sure  sprayer  worth  $300  furnished  free  with  each  Water  Cart  ordered  from  this  ad. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  check  or  Money  Order  NOW. 

La  HANDY  FARM  CART 


HORSE  DRAWN 


COST  THE 
GOVT  $175 


Here  is  a  real  bargain  in  a  horse-drawn,  strongly- 
built  Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t  $175.  Our  Price 
only  $22.50  F.O.B.  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  Carts  never 
used — shipped  knocked  down  in  original  crates. 
Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long — 1  ft.  3  in.  wide — 2  ft.  deep, 
with  tail  board  and  heavy  floor.  Wheels  4*4  ft. 
high.  Iron  Tires,  3  in.  wide — %  in.  thick.  Steel 
Body  and  shafts  white  oak  or  hickory, 
m.  -ft.  Cart  is  com¬ 

plete  with 
brakes  and 
axle  wrench. 

Painted  3  coats.  A  brand  new  cart  at  a  give-away 
price.  Guaranteed  as  represented.  Publishers  would 
not  print  this  ad.  if  carts  were  not  as  described. 
Remember,  only  a  few  left — you’ll  have  to  act 
Quick.  Send  check  or  money  order  today. 

192  N.  Clark  Street 


National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co.,  Dept.  B,  >g&£R&SC 


the  door 

fasteners 
form  a  safety 
ladder 

A  convenient,  permanent  ladder  of 
wide,  low,  safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  opening  — completely  safe  and 
convenient.  The  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  the  ladder  so  providing  long 
life  for  the  silo  and  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  silage. 

Write  for  discounts  for 
cash  and  early  orders 
and  big  free  catalog. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

UNADIL 
SILO 


A  BETTER  WAY 
TO  PUT  UP 
HAY” 


FREE 

BOOKLET 

describing  easier.cheap 
er,  quicker  method  of  put¬ 
ting  up  hay  sent  to  any  tractor 
owner  who  feeds  20  tons  of  hay  or 
more  per  year.  Write  Feed  Service  Dept., 
Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E .  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St,.  Newark,  N-  J. 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  8ETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust  -  resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
523«573  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiimiiif  immii 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

immmmmmmimimmmmmimiHim 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71s*  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  tip 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


LARGE  ORCHARD,  Northeastern,  Pa., 
I  V»  wCllC  aboutll.OOOtrees,  mostly  apples,  trees  now 
coming  into  full  bearing.  Well  equipped  in  every  tvay. 
Cold  storage  for  12,000  bushels,  common  underground 
storage  for  4,000  bushels.  Owners  home  modern  in  every 
respect,  two  other  homes  with  all  improvements;  cost 
present  owner  over  §150,000.00,  will  sell  at  considerable 
sacrifice;  must  be  seen  to  be  really  appreciated. 

BENJAMIN  &  MARKMAN,  Realtors 
Americas*  Bank  Building  ■  *  Hazleton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  as  head  groom  to  take 
charge  of  polo  ponies,  hunters,  saddle  horses; 
competent;  13  years  in  charge  of  my  last  posi¬ 
tion;  married;  reference.  ADVERTISER  830, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MASON,  ALL  BRANCHES,  50,  active,  ineen- 
surable;  some  carpentry,  painting,  plumbing; 
expert  stones,  cement,  gardens,  decorations; 
board,  low  wages.  ADVERTISER  829,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  NURSE,  any  case  taken:  confine¬ 
ment  engagements  made;  reasonable.  E. 
DRISCOLL,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  superintendent  or  work¬ 
ing  gardener  on  private  estate;  life-long  ex¬ 
perience  with  livestock,  flowers  outside  as  well 
as  under  glass;  married,  one  child  14  years  of 
age;  can  furnish  best  of  reference  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  ability:  at  present  employed;  avail¬ 
able  May  10;  please  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter.  C.  P.  DAVIS,  384  North 
Ave.,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


EX-TEACHER,  small  capital,  wishes  corre¬ 
spondence  with  farm  woman  interested  in 
care  of  undernourished  children  or  roadside  jelly 
making.  ADVERTISER  853,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  experienced  and  ca¬ 
pable.  desires  position  on  private  estate  or 
commercial  plant.  EDWARD  E.  DECKER, 
Arden,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTS  position  (anywhere)  in  first- 
class  dairy  milking  two  timers  or  three  timers, 
or  on  private  estate  to  work  or  milk  small 
dairy  herd.  JAMES  DEAKIN,  Gen.  Del., 

Springfield,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN,  slight  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm:  willing  to  work  for  room  and 
board  only,  at  first.  II.  CARLBERG,  019  West 
143d  St.,  New  York  City. 


POSITION  WANTED  with  registered  livestock 
by  experienced  young  man;  single,  reliable, 
steady;  please  state  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  thick,  rich  and  delicious;  gal¬ 
lon.  $2.50  prepaid.  WM.  SNAVELY,  Elisa 
bethtown,  Pa. 


HONEY — Clover-basswood,  rich  and  delicious. 

5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10-lb.  pail.  $1.75,  postpaid  to 
fourth  zone;  price  of  120-lb.  case  on  request. 
GELSER  BROS.,  Dalton.  X.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  1931  crop,  in  gallon  cans. 

$2.50  per  gallon  postpaid  in  second  zone;  $2.00 
in  third  zone;  in  5-gallon  lots.  $2.25  per  gal. 
f.o.b.  railroad.  F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jefferson. 
N.  Y. 


HONEY,  FINEST  quality  clover,  00-lb.  can. 

$5.20  here;  5-lb.  pail.  $1  postpaid.  SPENCER 
BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  90  cents;  buckwheat, 
70c;  10  lbs.,  $1.30,  postpaid  tiiird  zone. 

CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


WELL-RIPENED  HONEY,  clover  blend.  5  lbs., 
$1.05  postpaid.  ROBERT  WILSEY,  Mt.  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. 


Oats  Straw- All  Kinds  Hay 

Carloads  JAME8  E.  DANTE,  Jr,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


AGFMTS — tatiies  tine  Silk  Full  Fashion  Hosiery — Sample  Pairs,  89o 
aiutSBc  W.  0.  JONES,  807  Park  Avenue.  Utica.  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


COOK  FOR  SUMMER  boarding  house  in  Sulli¬ 
van  County:  maximum  75  guests;  opens  May 
25.  L.  NEW  HAT’S,  121  12tli  Ave.,  College 
Point,  N.  Y. 


SEVENTH  DAY  Adventist  wants  experienced 
married  man  to  work  farm;  must  have  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  803.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER,  married,  for  Sum¬ 
mer  hotel,  year  round  position;  state  wages. 
FUNCREST  HOTEL,  Pine  Hill,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  AND  CARETAKER  (American); 

$100  per  month,  free  living  house;  must  have 
good  references;  position  open  at  once.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  IN  LITTLE  children’s  school,  cook 
and  bouseeleaner.  Protestant;  wages  $50  each 
with  room,  board;  increase  after  first  six 
months;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  single  herdsman;  must  be 
good  milker;  slackness  and  inattention  to 
business  will  not  be  tolerated;  reference  re¬ 
quired.  GEO.  M.  WHITE.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED,  EXPERIENCED,  to  care  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  chickens.  HENRY  LURIG,  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J. 


MAN  WANTED,  general  work,  one  cow,  one 
horse;  $30  a  month.  MR.  C.  HELD,  Dover 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Tel.  58-F-4. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  and  wife  to  work 
en  dairy  farm,  one  who  understands  carpen¬ 
try  work;  house  and  milk  furnished,  $40  mouth. 
E.  J.  MURPHY,  R.  4,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White,  Protestant,  refined  woman, 
over  25  and  under  45,  to  fill  an  unusual  posi¬ 
tion,  willing  to  launder  fine  table  linen,  do  mar¬ 
keting,  assist  in  flower  garden  and  be  generally 
useful  to  a  middle-aged  couple  where  other  help 
is  kept;  write  stating  in  full  qualifications  and 
salary.  ADVERTISER  844,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  plow,  garden  and  do  the 
usual  work  en  place  in  country;  must  be  a 
good  worker,  not  afraid  of  hours  and  have  an 
agreeable  disposition;  will  furnish  cottage  but 
man  must  board  himself.  ADVERTISER  842, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  light  job  on  poul¬ 
try  farm,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  collect 
eggs  and  assist  packing;  comfortable  home ;  give 
references  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER 
838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


4VANTED — Young  woman  for  work  in  country 
service  station;  neat  appearance  and  good 
character  essential;  permanent  position;  state 
age  and  qualifications  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairyman-herdsman,  grade  A  dairy. 
BOX  197,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer,  single,  who 
understands  farming  thoroughly;  apply  at 
once ;  on  farm  0  cows,  2  horses,  8  pigs,  40 
acres  tillable  soil,  farmhand  at  disposal.  Apply 
(o  WM.  IBSEN,  Box  25,  Cottekill,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  farm  and  dairy  work;  trust¬ 
worthy,  good  habits,  comfortable  home,  mod¬ 
erate  wages.  BOX  E-6,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


ATTENTION — Are  there  any  first-class  posi¬ 
tions  for  hard-working  German-Ameriean  cou¬ 
ple?  Have  sold  40  head  dairy;  raised  5,000 
chicks  last  season  without  help;  wish  position 
large  farm  or  estate;  willing  to  prove  ability; 
can  furnish  extra  help.  Address  RAY  Z.  FARM¬ 
ER,  Ossining,  N.  Y.  _ __ 

WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farms;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old:  wages  for  boys  with 
one  or  more  years  experience,  $20  to  $35  a 
month;  inexperienced  hoys  will  work  for  their 
board,  lodging  and  carfare.  Address  MR.  R.  P. 
ARMSTRONG.  Agricultural  Department.  New¬ 
town  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  FARMER,  gardener,  capa¬ 
ble,  energetic,  used  to  handling  private  place 
with  strictest  economy;  available  May  1;  well 
recommended;  wants  to  locate  where  high  type 
of  man  is  appreciated;  moderate  remuneration. 
BOX  48,  Allenhurst,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN,  39,  EXPERIENCED,  wants  farm 
work  or  milker  on  estate.  AD\  ERTISER  828, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED  POSITION  as  caretaker  or  handy¬ 
man,  wide  experience,  with  dairy  farming  and 
poultry;  single,  middle-aged,  trustworthy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE.  REGISTERED,  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  39,  slightly  lame,  desires  work 
on  poultry  farm  or  in  service  station:  good 
home  preferred  to  high  wages:  experienced, 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  830,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCED,  practical.  can 
make  your  land  profitable,  wants  position 
manager  farm-estate:  understands  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  fruit-growing.  HALE, 
Box  411,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  CARETAKER,  gardener, 
qualified  farm  manager,  broad  experience, 
married.  ADVERTISER  835,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  OF  MANAGER  with  purebred  dairy 
establishment  desired  by  single  man.  27.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  wishes  position  on  farm; 

wife  to  do  housework,  man  to  do  farm  work; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  84(5,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MECHANIC,  MARRIED,  35  years  old,  wishes 
place  on  large  estate;  automobile,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  acetylene  welding,  blaeksmi thing;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  845,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOY,  17.  DESIRES  position  on  farm  or  estate; 

dry-hand  milker,  good  teamster.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  PRIVATE,  31,  German,  married, 
no  children,  wishes  steady  position  in  coun¬ 
try;  I  am  trustworthy,  good  references,  com¬ 
petent  driver,  also  in  New  York  City,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  S.  P.  A.  E. :  handy  all  around;  wife 
also  for  out  help.  GUS  IvUCK,  5  Ridgewood 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  German  woman  with  son  10 
wishes  housekeeper  place  in  comfortable  farm¬ 
house  or  small  town.  MRS.  Til.  KAISER,  Gen. 
Del.,  City  Hall  Station,  New  York. 


HOLLANDERS,  MARRIED,  both  good  milkers, 
experienced  with  milking  machines,  want 
positions  on  dairy  farm;  have  4  children,  2 
grown  up  able  to  help:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN.  CHAUFFEUR,  single,  age  30, 
neat  appearing,  courteous,  careful  driver,  best 
of  reference.  ADVERTISER  839,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  understands  chickens 
ar.d  the  run  of  a  small  farm;  good  home  and 
pleasant  place  to  high  wages.  A.  BALDWIN, 
312  New  Yerk  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MALE  NURSE,  trained,  offers  services  tem¬ 
porary  or  steady  for  moderate  salary  or  part- 
time  for  beard;  employment  in  country  desired. 
ADVERTISER  837,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  TURKEYMAN  desires  position;  can 
board  self;  references.  ADVERTISER  834, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  35,  SINGLE,  Christian,  college 
trained,  Petaluma  experience;  salary  or  on 
shares  arrangement:  capable  man  of  good 
habits.  ADVERTISER  849,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  OR  HOUSEWORK,  refined 
American  with  boy  13  years,  well  behaved ; 
good  cook,  excellent  tanner,  neat,  clean.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATE,  19.  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  fruit,  poultry  farm;  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced;  spraying,  brooding,  rearing,  etc. 
HARRY  LI  TOW,  55  Mt.  Hope  Place,  New 
York  City. 


WOMAN,  GOOD  cook,  would  like  work  in  small 
family  in  Columbia  or  Westchester  counties 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  802,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  two  grown  sons,  competent 
all  branches  farming,  wants  position,  man¬ 
ager,  herdsman  or  take  farm  on  shares  or  sale 
contract.  ADVERTISER  800,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DRY-HAND  milker,  farm-hand, 
single,  middle-aged;  state  wages,  reference. 
ADVERTISER  859,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  no  children, 
experienced  in  all  lines  of  farm  and  estate 
work,  practical,  economical,  best  references. 
BOX  487,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  COMPETENT,  knowledge 
gained  from  course  and  life-time  study;  some 
experience  in  all  branches;  business  course;  best 
references;  available  foreman  or  manager.  De- 
WITT  MOSEY,  78  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


JOB  WANTED — Active  middle-aged  man,  poul¬ 
try,  dairy,  garden,  private  place  preferred; 
reference;  space  for  car.  GEO.  MARSH,  Man- 
liasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY’MAN,  SINGLE,  20,  wants  permanent 
position;  lifetime  experience,  honest,  steady, 
reliable;  references.  ADVERTISER  858,  care 
Rural  New-Vorker. 


FARMER  WANTS  position,  private  estate:  wife 
plain  cook,  board  help;  Hollanders;  references. 
ADVERTISER  857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  COLLEGE  education,  wishes  position, 
governess,  qualified  secretary,  managing  house¬ 
keeper,  driver;  Westchester  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN,  hard  worker,  able  to 
milk  20  cows,  desires  position  to  work  in 
cow  barn;  good  references;  state  wages.  T.  F., 
Gen.  Del.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  CHRISTIAN  man,  23,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  poultryman  and  handyman;  honest 
and  willing  to  work  hard  and  for  long  hours; 
references  furnished  on  request;  state  wages 
and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  MAN,  50,  Christian,  single, 
healthy  and  active,  wishes  to  settle  in  the 
country;  should  like  to  bear  from  owner  of 
some  undertaking  willing  to  offer  him  con¬ 
genial  borne  on  reasonable  terms,  where  be  could 
also  occupy  his  time  usefully  and  assist  in  the 
work;  particularly  fond  of  animals  (dog  ken¬ 
nels,  fur  farms,  etc.)  but  any  other  undertak¬ 
ing,  f.  i.  small  country  hotel,  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest;  may  later,  if  mutually  agreeable,  con¬ 
sider  partnership  or  buy  a  place  outright;  write, 
stating  particulars  to  ADVERTISER  803,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FARM  AND  SUMMER  hotel  with  cottage,  ac¬ 
commodate  60  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular 
resort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and 
vegetables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment,  or 
will  rent  the  hotel  furnished  to  responsible 
party  for  1931  season;  if  interested,  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  — -  17-acre  farm,  furnished  or  un¬ 
furnished;  immediate  possession.  MRS.  LYNN 
OCIIAMPAUGH,  Box  102,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

ROAD  HOUSE,  large  room  for  dances  or 
lunches;  5  acres,  200-foot  front,  main  con¬ 
crete  road;  main  building  98x30  feet;  electric¬ 
ity,  telephone,  conveniences  for  tourists,  air 
and  water  in  front:  stock  of  candy  and  cigars, 
etc.;  ready  for  business;  $12,000  cash,  balance 
on  two  mortgages;  good  reasons  for  selling. 
STEPHEN  WHITE,  St.  James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

LONG  ISLAND  duck  farm  for  sale,  101G  acres, 
in  full  swing,  shipments  weekly.  HERMAN 
ROEBER,  Barnes  Road,  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

72-ACRE  ONE-MAN  dairy  farm  near  University, 
Allegany  County,  N.  Y.;  one  mile  from  rail¬ 
road,  stores,  churches,  excellent  community  and 
markets;  nearly  new  attractive  11-room  house, 
gas  lights,  heat,  telephone;  dairy  barn  00x50, 
silo,  concrete  creamery,  henhouse;  35  acres  ma¬ 
chine-worked  loam,  tillage,  balance  pasture; 
fuel  wood  for  farm  needs;  priced  low,  $3,000; 
investigate  our  long-term,  easy-payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

TOURIST  LODGE,  chicken  farm,  good  place 
for  gas  station;  12-room  house;  on  Route  20, 
coast  to  coast;  house  for  500  hens.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Dairy  farm  now  making  good 
profits;  100  acres  in  Orange  County,  on  con¬ 
crete  highway;  5  miles  Newburgh,  50  miles 
New  York  City;  10-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  tenant  house;  40  Guernseys;  all  elec¬ 
trical  equipment;  every  necessary  machine;  cash 
required  $20,000;  no  trades.  BOX  65,  Little 
Britain,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE — Truck  and  poultry  farm, 
137  acres,  50  tillable,  balance  wood  and 
timber;  4-room  house,  stables;  near  Farming- 
ton,  Del.  ARTHUR  L.  MORRIS,  Centerville, 
Md. 

54-ACRE  FARM,  12-room  brick  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  level,  very  good  land;  near  high¬ 
way  and  city;  cheap.  OTTO  SCHOENBERG, 
Walloomsac,  N.  Y.  N.  Bennington  Mail. 

AVANTED — Farm  equipped;  will  give  in  ex¬ 
change  good  eight-room  house,  all  city  im¬ 
provements,  two-car  garage,  fine  location,  near 
Hartford,  Conn.  Write  ADVERTISER  848, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  new  small  farm  home, 
near  Lake  George,  every  modern  convenience, 
also  Adirondack  mountain  farm  hunting  lodge, 
cheap;  owner.  ADVERTISER  841,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSE  FOR  SALE,  4  miles  from  Kingston,  9 
rooms.  MRS.  GULLEY,  5005  Third  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Sunset  10198. 

FOR  SALE — Commuting  3-acre  farm.  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J.,  on  macadam  road,  ',4  mile 
Pennsylvania  It.  R.  station,  one  hour  New 
York;  0-room  house,  thoroughly  renovated,  wa¬ 
ter,  electricity,  fine  landscaping;  numerous  out¬ 
buildings;  price  $3,000,  $500  cash,  balance  easy 
terms.  R.  SALKIN,  Highland  Park,  N.  J. 
Phone  New  Brunswick  4742-AV. 

RENT,  $125  YEAR,  181  acres,  large  house, 
barn,  Flinton,  Pa.,  20  miles  from  Altoona. 
MOSER,  1239  E.  222d,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

CHICKEN  FARM,  10  acres,  Monmouth  County; 

attractive  7-room  furnished  house,  electricity; 
poultry  houses,  outbuildings,  woodland,  fruits, 
berries,  grapes;  accessible  bathing  beaches,  near 
highways;  50  miles  Manhattan;  sacrifice  $3,000. 
cash  $1,000.  LINDSAY,  17  Elwood  Place,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

SERVICE  STATION  and  4%-acre  chicken  farm; 

0-room  house  with  furniture,  3  porches,  tele¬ 
phone;  lots  of  outbuildings,  2  pumps,  electric 
light;  near  mail  box,  on  main  stone  road  be¬ 
tween  two  county  seats;  free  school  bus  stops 
at  door;  $4,000,  %  down;  selling  to  get  near 
my  main  business.  JOHN  N.  GORDY",  Snow 
Hill,  Md. 

FOR  SALE  or  trade,  4  acres,  gas  station, 
lunch;  excellent  home;  South  Jersey;  $5,000 
cash,  balance  easy.  ADVERTISER  854,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIA'E  ACRES,  half  cleared,  best  soil;  7-room 
house,  all  improvements,  electric  stove,  ac¬ 
commodate  400  layers;  private  egg  trade;  17 
miles  from  Atlantic  City;  $5,000,  small  amount 
down.  ADVERTISER  852,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 

IIONEY  —  Our  finest  w'hite  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta 
N.  Y. 

LADIES’  HAIR  work  at  reasonable  rates. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


STRICTLY  PURE  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  $1.50 
per  gallon.  SAM  YODER,  R.  1,  Salisbury, 
Pa. 


FRUIT  PACKAGE  business  and  cooperage;  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  787,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SLEEP  on  fresh-picked  balsam  pillow  filled  with 
the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondaeks;  helpful 
in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift  for 
sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2%  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  fancy,  10  lbs..  $1.85;  No.  1, 
$1.75;  light  amber,  $1.63;  buckwheat.  $1.55; 
postpaid  third  zone:  list  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BUYr  maple  syrup;  mail  sample. 

quote  cash  price.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS, 
Buekland,  Mass. 


NEW  $207  IvINKADE  garden  tractor  with  mag¬ 
neto,  equipment  and  tools;  sell  for  $150. 
BOX  432,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Family  of  six  desire  to  spend  a  part 
or  all  of  the  month  of  July  or  August  on  a 
farm  within  two  hundred  miles  of  New  York; 
requirements,  Gentile,  large  farm,  excellent 
table,  large  comfortable  airy  rooms,  modern 
conveniences,  water  near  for  swimming  and  fish¬ 
ing;  reply  set  forth  particulars,  rates,  references 
of  former  guests,  pictures,  etc.  BOX  203, 
Ramsey,  N.  J. 


SALAD  DRESSINGS,  12  jars  of  8  ounces,  de¬ 
licious  assorted  dressings,  in  useful  jars,  fresh 
caps  given  extra,  express  paid,  $2.20;  sure  to 
please.  DESNOS,  R.  D.  1,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


REFINED  COUPLE  want  nice  quiet  place  in 
country  where  they  can  spend  week-ends; 
must  be  first-class  accommodations;  send  par¬ 
ticulars;  references.  MARKEY,  022  East  15th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHELLBARK  AND  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  95c 
per  lb.;  country  cured  shoulder,  35  cents  per 
lb.;  ham.  45  cents  per  lb.  GLENDALE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dillsbu rg.  Pa. 


GUESTS  TAKEN,  quiet  farm  home,  convenient 
to  large  Inis  lines,  beautiful  scenery.  MRS. 
MARK  COVENEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Several  colonies  bees,  price  rea¬ 
sonable.  C.  HOXSIE,  Yalatie,  X.  Y. 


1  WATSON  SPECIAL  dump  wagon,  0  yards,  for 
ashes,  etc.;  first-class  condition,  cheap.  AR¬ 
THUR  JOHNSON,  R.  F.  I).  98,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  will  personally  care  for 
children  on  large  farm;  no  dangers,  accredited 
herd,  pure  water;  reasonable.  MRS.  ROBERT 
LEWIS,  Manassas,  Virginia. 


PACKAGE  BEES  for  imllinating  fruit  bloom 
and  for  honey;  delivered  prices  parcel  post  or 
prepaid  express,  2-lb.  packages  including  pure 
mated,  young  Italian  queen,  $3.50;  10  packages, 
$3.25  each;  3-lb.  size  $1  additional;  queens  with¬ 
out  package  bees  75c  each;  10,  65c  each;  20,  60c 
each;  safe  arrival  bees  and  queens  guaranteed; 
immediate  shipment.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Ilayne- 
ville,  Ala. 


FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover, 
within  third  zone,  $1.75:  buckwheat,  $1.60; 
write  for  special  offer  on  mixed  light  and  dark 
honey,  0  cts.  per  lb.  and  up.  RAY  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Board  on  farm,  permanent,  reason¬ 
able.  JOHN  PORTER,  147  W.  119th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Horse-drawn  lawn  mower.  PAUL 
T.  PECKIIAM,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Torrington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  maple  syrup,  two  gallons  or 
more  at  $1.65  per  gallon.  GEO.  L.  MARVIN. 
Andover,  Ohio. 


A  DOLLAR  fir 
BOOK  lor  utfC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30tli  Street,  New  York 


A  Ford  Truck 

i till  do  your  huuliny  at  a  very  loiv  cost  per  mile 
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AT  PLANTING-TIME,  a  Ford  truck  will 
bring  all  your  supplies  out  from  town 
at  low  cost.  With  its  40-liorse-power 
engine  and  4-speed  transmission,  it  lias 
a  wide  range  of  speed  and  power  — 
ample  speed  to  save  time  on  the  smooth 
highway,  and  abundant  power  to  haul 
a  full  load  of  seed,  fertilizer  or  machin¬ 
ery  through  steep,  rough  backroads  or 
down  muddy  lanes  out  into  the  fields. 

When  the  time  conies  to  market  your 
products,  you  can  profit  again  by  Ford 
economy.  Many  farmers  find  that  it 
pays  to  haul  direct  to  central  markets, 
because  they  can  sell  at  better  prices. 


With  the  Ford,  this  added  distance  is 
covered  at  small  extra  cost,  while  the 
speed  and  alert  performance  of  the 
Ford  shorten  the  time  of  the  trip. 

The  economy  of  Ford  trucks  begins 
with  their  low7  first  cost.  After  months 
and  years  of  constant  use,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  service,  the  operating 
and  maintenance  economy  of  the  Ford 
becomes  strikingly  apparent. 

This  is  because  the  Ford  is  easy  and 
economical  to  keep  in  repair.  Its  chassis 
is  of  simple  and  rugged  design,  con¬ 
tributing  to  reliability  and  long 
life,  and  reducing  the  necessity 


for  frequent  servicing.  Replacement 
parts  are  low  in  cost,  and  service  from 
Ford  dealers  is  prompt  and  efficient.- 
The  Ford  1^4-ton  truck  chassis  is 
available  with  either  131  ^4 -inch  or 
157-inch  wheelbase.  It  can  be  equipped 
with  stake-sides  and  cattle-racks,  for 
use  on  the  standard  platform  body. 
There  is  a  choice  of  open  or  closed 
cabs,  single  or  dual  rear  wheels,  and 
high  or  low  rear-axle  gear-ratios.  You 
may  purchase  a  Ford  truck  on  conve¬ 
nient,  economical  terms  through  the 
Authorized  Ford  Finance  Plans 
of  the  Universal  Credit  Company,. 
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Canada-Leaming,  Corn  for  Short  Season  Farm 


In  Southern  New  England  and  New  York  Canada-Leaming  ripens  early  and  gives  a 

heavy  yield  of  sound  dry  grain. 


By  Donald  F.  Jones 


and  are  freer  from  hereditary  defects  and  abnor¬ 
malities. 


Producing  Crossed  Seed 


The  Canada  Yellow  flint  stock,  described  above,  is 
nsed  to  produce  the  crossed  seed,  the  Learning  stock 
supplying  the  pollen.  As  actually  grown  on  seed 
farms,  two  rows  of  the  flint  are  planted  with  one 
row  of  the  dent  alternating  throughout  the  field. 
Loth  kinds  of  seed  are  planted  at  the  same  time. 
Then  all  of  the  tassels  on  the  flint  plants  are  pulled 
out  before  pollen  is  shed.  This  very  important  task 
must  he  done  at  the  right  time.  This  is  when  the 
tassels  are  out  from  the  leaves  far  enough  to  he 
easily  grasped  in  the  hand.  The  field  must  be  gone 
over  at  least  every  other  day.  When  the  silks  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  plants  with  the  tassels  pulled  out,  pollen 
has  just  begun  to  be  shed  by  the  dent  pollen  parent, 
planted  solely  for  that  purpose  in  every  third  row. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  planting  to  make  sure 
that  the  pollinator  plants  are  properly  distributed 
throughout  the  field  and  properly  located  and  identi¬ 
fied  so  that  they  will  not  be  detasseled  by  mistake. 
They  should  always  be  planted  in  the  outside  rows 
on  both  sides  of  the  field.  It  is  also  essential  tfbat 
the  pollinator  plants  shed  pollen  at  the  time  silks 
are  appearing  on  the  flint  plants  that  are  to  produce 
the  crossed  seed.  The  tassels  of  the  flint  seed  par¬ 
ent  must  all  be  removed  before  any  pollen  is  liber¬ 
ated  :  otherwise  the  flint  seed  will  not  be  all  crossed. 

The  seed  produced  on  the  pollinator  plants  is  not 
crossed  and  is  not  to  be  used  for  planting.  Stock 
seed  of  both  parental  types  is  grown  in  separate 
fields  especially  for  that  purpose.  This  is  the  only 
way  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  two  stocks 
true  to  type. 

Fortunately  the  general  farmer  does  not  need  to 
bother  with  all  these  details.  He  must  appreciate, 
however,  that  crossed  seed  produced  in  this  way  is 
considerably  more  expensive  than  ordinary  seed. 
Silage  corn  seed  as  now  usually  obtained  is  grown 
in  the  Western  States.  After  culling  out  the  poor¬ 
est  ears  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  used  for  seed.  Very 
often  the  stock  seed  used  is  not  grown  in  the  East 
where  it  can  he  selected  and  kept  adapted  to  east¬ 
ern  conditions.  Unless  this  is  done  and  the  seed 
kept  under  proper  supervision,  and  the  seed  guarded 
against  mixing  with  unadapted  varieties,  no  depen¬ 
dable  supply  of  seed  corn  can  be  maintained. 

The  most  important  question  is :  Does  this  method 
of  producing  crossed  seed  corn  give  sufficiently 
greater  yields  of  grain  and  silage  over  an  average 
period  of  years  to  justify  the  increased  cost  of  tiie 
seed  ? 


Characteristics  of  Canada-Leaming 


Using  the  flint  type  to  produce  the  seed  kernel  has 
a  distinct  advantage.  The  plants  ripen  early  in 
Southern  Connecticut,  the  grains  are  plump,  hard, 
bright  and  dry  out  thoroughly  before  cold  weather. 
This  insures  a  good  quality  of  seed — a  matter  of 
prime  importance  with  any  seed.  The  crossbred 
flint  kernels  germinate  better  and  the  young  seed¬ 
lings  grow  more  vigorously  than  those  of  the  dent 
type  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Planted  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  soil  and 
treated  exactly  alike  the  two  lots  of  seedlings  are 
quite  different  in  size  within  a  few  days  after  they 
are  up.  This  difference  is  easily  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  field  where  dent  corn  is 
grown  by  the  side  of  Canada-Leaming. 
This  quick  start  is  an  advantage  in 
permitting  early  cultivation,  thereby 
getting  ahead  of  the  weeds. 

In  Southern  New  England,  Canada- 
Leaming  grows  a  strong,  sturdy  stalk 
from  S  to  9  ft.  tall  and  with  usually 
one  or  more  tillers.  These  side 
branches  vary  in  size  from  a  few 
inches  to  the  height  of  the  main  stalk, 
depending  on  the  thickness  of  planting, 
seasonal  conditions  and  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

In  Northern  New  England,  Canada- 
Leaming  grows  considerably  larger  on 
account  of  the  longer  period  of  day¬ 
light  in  Summer.  Fields  from  9  to  10 
ft.  in  height  usually  result  from  plant¬ 
ing  this  seed  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont. 

Usually  one  large  ear  is  produced  on 
each  stalk  with  many  having  two  or 
more.  Very  few  barren  stalks  and 
few  nubbins  are  found  in  this  crossed 
corn  where  the  soil  and  season  are 
favorable.  This  is  the  big  advantage 
of  crossed  seed,  where  the  parental 
stocks  have  been  inbred,  over  ordinary 
seed  corn. 

The  ears  of  this  flint-dent  combina¬ 
tion  are  from  8  to  12  in.  long  with 
usually  12  rows  of  smooth,  round  ker¬ 
nels  showing  a  slight  indentation.  They 
are  intermediate  in  form  between  the 
flint  and  dent  kernels,  but  are  some¬ 
what  more  like  the  flint  in  hardness 
and  texture.  The  kernels  are  not  so 
large  as  the  flint  and  are  better 
adapted  for  feeding  whole  to  poultry. 


Early  Maturity 

Canada-Leaming  ordinarily  matures 
for  grain  in  about  100  to  110  days 
when  planted  the  latter  part  of  May  in 
Southern  Connecticut.  It  often  can  be 
cut  and  shocked  before  this  time  and 
still  give  ears  that  will  cure  properly 
in  the  crib.  In  maturity  it  is  usually 


Origin  of  Canada-Leaming 

An  extensive  corn  variety  survey 
and  test  carried  out  by  the  Connecticut 
experiment  stations  at  Storrs  and  at 
New  Haven,  reported  in  Bulletin  259 
of  the  latter  station,  had  shown  many 
varieties  of  flint  and  dent  corn  to  be 
well  adapted  to  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  Canada  Yellow  flint  grown  for 
many  years  in  New  Haven  County  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  flints. 
Learning  grown  for  at  least  20  years  in 
Litchfield  County  was  selected  as  a 
large,  productive  dent  corn  that  ma¬ 
tured  every  year  in  that  part  of  the 
State  where  large-eared  dent  varieties 
were  seldom  grown  for  grain. 

Both  the  Canada  Yellow  flint  and 
the  Connecticut  Learning  were  put 
through  a  process  of  inbreeding  by 
self-fertilization  as  described  in  Bul¬ 
letins  26G  and  273.  Sixteen  of  the  best 
of  the  inbred  flint  strains  were  selected 
for  crossing.  The  strains  were  first 


crossed  by  pairs.  Each  of  these  first  generation  hy¬ 
brids  was  then  cross-pollinated  by  each  of  the  others 
of  the  same  variety.  The  resulting  seed  was  mixed 
and  planted  in  an  isolated  field.  Selected  ears  from 
this  mixture  have  been  used  to  propagate  the  paren¬ 


Canada-Leaming  combines  much  of  the  earliness  of  the 
flints  with  the  large  stalk  growth  and  heavy  grain  yield 

of  the  dents. 

tal  types  from  year  to  year.  The  original  inbred 
strains  were  produced  by  hand  pollination  but  this 
is  now7  no  longer  necessary  in  multiplying  seed. 

A  similar  combination  of  the  best  inbred  strains 
of  the  Connecticut  Learning  was  made  in  the  same 
way.  Both  of  these  parental  seed  stocks  used  for 
crossing  are  about  the  same  in  general  appearance 
as  the  original  varieties  but  yield  somewhat  more 


OR  the  Northeastern  States,  where 
Spring  starts  late  and  frost  comes 
early  in  the  Fall,  there  is  a  new 
kind  of  corn.  This  is  the  Canada- 
Leaming  crossed  corn  developed  by 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  In  1929  it  pro¬ 
duced  17  per  cent  more  dry  matter 
in  silage  and  16  per  cent  more  grain  than  the  stand¬ 
ard  early  variety  in  nine  different  tests  in  New  York. 
After  growing  this  corn  in  their  fields  in  comparison 
with  the  varieties  commonly  planted,  farmers  in 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  have  found  Canada-Leaming  to  be 
early  maturing  and  high  yielding. 

A  New  Type  of  Corn 

Canada-Leaming  is  an  entirely  new  kind  of  corn, 
being  a  first-generation  hybrid  of  selected  inbred 
strains  of  Canada  Yellow  flint  and  Learning  dent. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  crossing  in  both  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants  gives  increased  growth  and  greater 
yield  to  the  progeny  the  first  year  after  crossing. 
This  effect  is  commonly  called  hybrid  vigor  and  has 
been  used  for  centuries  in  the  mule,  the  sterile  hy¬ 
brid  of  the  horse  and  the  donkey.  The  White  Short¬ 
horn  and  Black  Aberdeen-Angus  or  Galloway  crosses 
iir  cattle:  the  Berkshire- Yorkshire  crossbreds  in 
swine,  and  Shropshire-Merino  combination  in  sheep, 
have  been  valued  for  many  years  and  are  becoming 
increasingly  important.  About  one-tliird  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  bacon  from  Denmark  is  made  from  crossbreds 
of  the  Danish  Landrace  and  English  Yorkshire.  In 
that  country  they  have  developed  a  system  of  cross¬ 
breeding  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  Where  the  Ameri¬ 
can  breeders  have  given  much  of  their  best  efforts 
to  winning  prizes  in  the  livestock  shows,  Danish 
farmers  have  worked  out  a  system  whereby  a  pound 
of  pork  can  be  produced  from  a  very  little  more 
than  three  pounds  of  feed.  The  parental  breeds 
used  in  producing  this  cross  take  from  three  and  a 
half  to  three  and  three-quarters  pounds  of  feed  to 
produce  a  pound  of  meat. 

Animal  husbandry  men  have  learned  by  long  ex¬ 
perience  that  hybrids  do  not  reproduce  their  own 
good  qualities  in  their  offspring,  and  cannot  be 
used  for  further  breeding.  While  the  first  cross  is 
uniform  in  type,  large,  free  from  disease  and  fast¬ 
growing,  the  "second  and  later  generations  are  vari¬ 
able,  smaller,  and  often  feeble  and  sometimes  ab¬ 
normal.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  same 
principle  of  hybrid  vigor  which  has  long  been  used 
in  animals  can  be  applied  to  plants,  and  particularly 
to  corn.  Plants  have  the  added  advantage  that  they 
can  be  put  through  a  previous  process  of  severe  in- 
breeding  which  rids  them  of  many  abnormalities 
and  hereditary  weaknesses  that  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  from  time  to  time  in  barren  plants,  nubbiny 
ears  and  stunted  stalks. 

Qualities  of  Flint  and  Dent  Corn 

The  eight-rowed  flint  corn  now  grown  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  about  the  only  type  of  this  plant  used  to  any 
large  extent,  that  has  come  down  from  the  time  of 
the  Indians  practically  unchanged.  It  is  raised  in 
preference  to  dent  corn  where  the  growing  season  is 
short,  where  the  Spring  is  cold  and  wet,  and  where 
many  of  the  days  in  mid-Summer  are  cool.  Under 
these  conditions"  flint  corn  germinates 
letter  in  early  Spring,  starts  with  a 
more  vigorous  growth  that  gets  ahead 
of  the  weeds,  and  ripens  into  good 
sound  grain  before  killing  frosts  come 
in  the  Fall. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages 
dent  corn  is  almost  always  preferred 
wherever  it  can  be  matured  properly, 
on  account  of  its  large  straight  stalk 
that  is  free  from  tillers  and  its  heavier 
production  of  grain  where  the  growing 
season  is  long  enough  and  warm 
enough  to  permit  its  full  development. 

It  seemed  to  us  at  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  that  a  first-generation  hybrid  of 
the  best  of  the  New  England  flints 
with  -a  suitable  type  of  large-eared, 
heavy-stalked  dent  corn  would  have 
many  of  the  desirable  features  of  both 
types  and  with  the  advantage  of  hy¬ 
brid  vigor  it  might  offer  the  very  best 
value  in  seed  corn  for  New  England 
conditions  and  other  places  having  a 
similar  season. 
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as  early  as  the  medium-sized  flints  of  the  Canada 
Yellow  type  although  it  is  not  as  early  as  some  of 
the  small-eared  strains  of  early-maturing  flint  corn. 

Yield  of  Grain 

In  three  years’  trials  in  Connecticut,  Canada- 
Leamiug  has  yielded  more  dry  shelled  grain  than 
any  variety  of  flint  or  dent  ripening  within  two 


Planted  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  soil  and  grown 
side  hg  side  the  seedlings  from  this  new  kind  of  crossed 
com  are  ahead  of  the  dent  corn  seedlings  within  a  few 
days  after  they  are  up.  Learning,  left;  Canada-Leam¬ 
ing,  right. 


weeks  of  the  same  time.  These  yields  in 
dry  shelled  grain  per  acre  are  as  follows 


bushels  of 


1927 

1928 

1929 

Canada-Leaming  .... 

60.5 

56.3 

63.3 

Canada  Yellow  Flint. 

44.8 

39.6 

46.7 

Sanford  White  Flint. 

45.8 

46.4 

43.5 

Gold  Nugget  . 

.... 

47.7 

54.7 

Century  Dent  . 

.... 

55.4 

47.7 

In  New  York,  Canada-Leaming  was  included  in 
all  of  the  regional  tests  in  1928  and  1929.  In  1928 
Prof.  R.  I).  Lewis,  of  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Ithaca,  commenting  on  the  results  obtained  that 
year,  stated  that,  “as  in  1927  Canada-Leaming  was 
outstanding  in  its  performance  in  its  maturity  class. 
It  is  approximately  the  same  maturity  as,  possibly 
a  very  little  later  than  Hall’s  Gold  Nugget,  but  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  to  it.” 

Again  in  1929,  Canada-Leaming,  as  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  yielded  more  total  dry  mat¬ 
ter  and  more  shelled  grain  than  any  of  the  varieties 
commonly  grown  with  which  it  was  compared.  Re¬ 
ports  have  been  received  from  50  farms  in  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  from  1927  to  1930.  In  nearly  all  of  these  trials 
this  new  corn  with  the  hybrid  vigor  in  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  superior  in  one  or  more  respects  to  the 
corn  grown  in  comparison  with  it.  Based  upon  these 
official  tests  and  its  behavior  under  actual  farm  con¬ 
ditions  it  seems  that  Canada-Leaming  has  a  useful 
place  where  an  early-maturing,  high-yielding  corn  of 
good  grain  quality  is  desired.  In  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Northern  New  York  and  in  other  places  at 
high  altitude  it  can  lie  grown  profitably  wherever 
Gold  Nugget,  Mammoth  Flint,  Luce’s  Favorite  and 
some  of  tiie  early  dents  are  now  grown.  In  South¬ 
ern  New  England  and  in  many  places  in  New  York 
State  it  can  be  ripened  for  grain  and  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  a  larger  yield  and  better  maturity 
than  Pride  of  the  North,  Century  Dent,  Cornell  No. 
11.  Gold  Nugget,  Canada  Yellow  Flint,  Sanford 
White  Flint  or  other  varieties  of  a  similar  season. 
While  the  production  of  crossed  seed  involves  care 
and  attention  to  details  the  process  is  comparatively 
simple.  It  can  be  grown  for  seed  only  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  flint  type  can  be 
thoroughly  matured  and  dried  every  year  before 
cold  weather. 


must  be  done  again  each  year,  till  the  intergrafted 
scions  come  to  blossom. 

Qualifications  of  a  Good  Pollenizer 

A.  — It  should  give  plenty  of  good  pollen,  of  a 
cross-compatible  variety  and  should  blossom  at  the 
same  time.  This  means  a  cross-fertile  sort.  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  are  nearly 
worthless  in  this  regard.  Their  pollen  is  scant  and 
of  poor  quality. 

B.  — The  blooming  periods  of  the  two  varieties 
must  closely  coincide  or  well  overlap,  so  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  during  good  weather  for  the  polli¬ 
nation  work  to  be  done. 

C.  — The  pollenizer  should  come  into  bearing  as 
early  as  its  mated  variety.  Spy  is  late  in  blossom¬ 
ing  and  tardy  in  reaching  blossoming  age ;  Astrach- 
an,  McIntosh  and  Transparent  are  early.  A  coinci¬ 
dence  of  bloom  is  imperative  for  the  best  of  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  well  to  study  the  blossom  dates  of  in- 
terplanted  trees. 

D. — The  pollenizer  should  be  an  annual  bearer, 
or  blossoming  sort.  Some  varieties  bloom  and  fruit 
mostly  in  alternate  years,  i.e.  Transparent  and  Spy, 


Pollen  Chart 

and  such  kinds  are  much  less  valuable  for  cross- 
pollinating  purposes. 

E. — The  pollenizer  should  be  a  desirable  commer¬ 
cial  variety  so  as  to  be  of  value  aside  from  its  pol¬ 
len  production.  Here  is  a  real  problem  for  the  fruit¬ 
grower,  as  he  cannot  afford  a  tree  just  for  its  pol¬ 
len.  But  he  would  better  do  this  than  risk  the  loss 
of  a  crop.  It  may  pay  to  leave  a  few  trees  of  poor 
quality  for  a  few  years,  as  they  may  be  worth  much 
just  for  pollen,  till  the  interplanted  or  intergrafted 
trees  grow  to  the  blossom  age.  m.  b.  cummixgs. 


Solving  Self-Sterility  in  Apple  Blossoms 

SELF-STERILITY  among  apple  blossoms  is  a  com¬ 
mon  condition,  in  which  the  pollen  will  not  fertilize 
pistils  of  the  same  flower.  This  condition  is  com¬ 
mon  with  apples  and  most  orchard  fruit  trees.  It 
can  be  solved  in  several  ways.  Almost  every  va¬ 
riety  is  more  or  less  self-sterile. 

1.— By  interplanting  a  variety  with  a  good  polli¬ 
nating  one.  Set  in  one  tree  to  30  to  be  pollinated; 
more  will  do  no  harm.  A  few  illustrations  will  be 
given  of  how  to  do  it.  Interplant  McIntosh  with 
Cortland,  Delicious,  Fameuse,  Astrachan,  Transpar¬ 
ent,  Jonathan,  Lobo.  One  may  interplant  Spy  with 
Delicious,  Golden  Delicious,  Wealthy,  Rome,  Olden¬ 
burg,  Wagener,  Astrachan  and  McIntosh.  Inter¬ 
planted  varieties  must  blossom  at  same  time  and 
furnish  lots  of  good  pollen.  Do  not  have  more  than 
four  rows  of  an  unfruitful  variety  without  an  in¬ 
terplanted  kind  for  cross-pollination. 

2. — By  keeping  more  bees.  Place  two  to  three 
hives  per  acre  of  orchard.  Locate  them  in  the  or¬ 
chard  in  a  warm,  sunny  place.  Keep 
more  of  them  in  a  season  of  poor 
weather,  such  as  rain,  cold  winds  and 
cool  weather.  If  one  has  no  bees  he 
may  hire  from  a  nearby  beekeeper. 

3. — By  top-grafting  some  trees  to  a 
desired  pollenizer  variety.  Select  trees 
that  are  well  within  the  orchard  rath¬ 
er  than  near  one  side  or  end.  There 
should  be  some  tree  for  pollen  produc¬ 
tion  in  every  500  square  feet  of  or¬ 
chard. 

4. — By  introducing  bouquets  of  good 
pollenizers.  Cut  branches  of  a  pollen 
variety  that  are  in  full  bloom,  place 
them  in  tubs  of  water  and  distribute 
through  the  orchard,  and  not  very 
near  the  beehives.  This  is  a  temporary 
expedient  and  suffices  only  for  one  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  quite  a  job,  but  may  be  the 
most  important  just  then  to  do.  It 


Long  Acres  Surveys  His  Home  State 

INQUIRIES  come  to  me  from  many  people  in  many 
States,  wishing  to  know  something  about  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  location  of  its  various  industries,  its  vari¬ 
ous  priced  lands,  climate,  etc.,  so  this  is  written  as 
a  broad  survey  of  the  State. 

The  so-called  fruit  belt  of  Michigan  extends  along 
the  western  side  adjacent  to  the  lake,  and  is  rarely 
more  than  10  miles  wide,  and  sometimes  not  over 
three.  Beginning  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner, 
and  extending  to  a  little  above  Traverse  Bay,  this 
fruit  belt  is  the  home  of  peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
small  fruits  to  about  as  far  north  as  Manistee,  after 
which  the  whole  region  on  to  Traverse  City  is  al¬ 
most  one  cherry  orchard.  For  some  reason  of  cli¬ 
mate,  soil  and  air  currents,  this  region  is  adapted 
to  cherry-growing,  so  that  hundreds  of  acres  and 
multiple  thousands  of  trees  are  found  there.  All 
along  the  fruit  belt,  land  is  held  at  from  $100,  for 
the  poorer  land  or  bad  location,  to  $1,500  an  acre  in 
good  locations.  The  fruit  farmer  may  make  as 
much  as  $1,000  an  acre,  but  more  often  barely  makes 
a  living,  plus  expenses,  especially  since  fruit  prices 
have  dropped,  the  drop  being  due  partly  to  agricul¬ 
tural  depression  extending  over  the  past  10  years, 
and  partly  to  active  competition  from  California, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ontario. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fruit  belt,  Michigan  is 
divided  roughly  into  other  belts  each  with  its  own 
products.  The  southern  tiers  of  counties  are  given 
over  entirely  to  general  farming,  this  section  being 
a  rich,  well-watered,  fertile,  gently  rolling  land  of 


quiet  plenty,  with  few  cities  and  few  industries 
other  than  farming.  It  is  a  land  with  no  poverty,  no 
crime  problem,  no  millionaires,  no  excitement,  just 
a  plain,  quiet  people,  living  lives  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  peace.  This  is  the  “Oak  Opening”  land 
written  about  by  Fenimore  Cooper.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Michigan  issues  a  city  charter  for 
populations  of  as  little  as  3,000,  so  this  land  has 
cities,  but  most  of  them  smaller  than  New  York 
villages  of  the  larger  class.  The  folks  raise  some 
grain,  keep  some  cows,  sell  some  hay  and  potatoes, 
just  a  general  farm  proposition.  Land  sells  from 
$50  to  $200  an  acre  and  farms  range  from  40  to  160 
acres. 

North  of  this  farm  land  is  the  great  industrial 
belt  of  Michigan  extending  from  Muskegon,  through 
such  cities  as  Grand  Rapids,  Flint,  Lansing.  Pon¬ 
tiac,  to  Detroit,  and  creating  the  automobile  center 
of  the  world.  The  land  throughout  this  belt  is  given 
over  to  general  farming  and  trucking,  but  is  poor 
soil,  so  the  farm  belt  lying  each  side  of  this  indus¬ 
trial  belt  is  nothing  to  brag  about.  Land  may  be 
purchased  for  as  little  as  $10  an  acre,  but  the  old 
adage  applies  here  too,  “You  can't  get  something 
for  nothing.”  Many  fine  people  live  in  this  belt,  and 
there  are  spots  of  fine  fertility  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  far  from  a  good  farming  proposition. 

North  of  the  industrial  belt  lies  the  bean  belt,  in 
which  practically  the  whole  bean  crop  for  which 
Michigan  is  famed  is  raised.  There  is  some  general 
farming  carried  on  with  barley,  rye  and  oats  as 
cash  crops  and  feed  crops  along  with  the  beans. 
Bean-growing  is  a  job  requiring  expert  knowledge 
and  experience,  along  with  special  farm  tools,  and 
is  not  especially  profitable  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
farmers  in  the  bean  region  are  fairly  prosperous. 
Land  may  be  bought  from  $10  to  $100  an  acre,  de¬ 
pending  upon  improvements. 

Just  north  of  the  bean  belt  and  extending  to  the 
straits  is  the  potato  region  of  Michigan,  in  which 
are  raised  those  fine-looking  and  better-tasting 
Petoskey  Russets  which  delight  the  buyer's  eye. 
Like  all  special  crops,  such  as  peaches,  beans,  cher¬ 
ries  and  wheat,  the  price  of  potatoes  fluctuates  to 
such  an  extent  that  raising  them  is  more  or  less  of 
a  gamble.  You  may  get  rich  and  you  may  go  broke, 
but  frequently  you  just  get  by.  This  section  of 
Michigan  has  thousands  of  acres  unimproved  which 
may  be  bought  for  as  little  as  $5  an  acre,  but  it  is 
a  tough  job  to  clear  the  land  from  second-growth 
brush,  huge  stumps  and  roots,  so  only  the  young 
man  endowed  with  the  pioneer  spirit  should  tackle  it. 


Left,  honeybee,  showing  grains  of  pollen  on  body.  Center,  bee  in 
■ing  load  of  pollen  into  baskets  on  hind  legs.  Right,  hind  leg  of 

hairs  and  pollen  basket. 


for  each  structure.  Although  all  parts  of  the  flower 
are  present,  still  it  is  necessary  for  each  blossom  to 
receive  pollen  from  some  other  variety,  to  fertilize 
the  ovary  and  set  the  fruits.  Bees  will  visit  the 
blossoms  for  pollen  to  make  bee  bread  and  to  get 
nectar.  Pollen  is  borne  in  the  anthers,  and  the 
nectar  is  doivn  near  the  base  of  the  ovarii,  and  in 
getting  it  the  bee  must  dive  down  past  the  anthers 
and  in  so  doing  it  gets  loaded  with  pollen  and  un¬ 
loads  some  other  kind  which  lodges  on  the  pistil 
to  fertilize  it. 

The  entire  northeast  section  of  Michigan  is  largely 
wild  land  although  it  is  organized  into  counties  and 
contains  a  sprinkling  of  settlers.  It  contains  many 
State  forest  reservations  and  State  parks,  and  is 
the  ideal  vacation  land,  but  far  from  ideal  for  farm¬ 
ers.  The  northern  peninsula  also  is  organized  into 
counties  and  has  much  good  farm  land,  but  has  lost 
heavily  in  population,  and  is  going  backward  as  far 
as  farming  is  concerned. 

This  then  sums  up  Michigan,  although  these  lines 
are  general,  not  arbitrary.  Sugar  beets  are  raised 
wherever  low  lands  abound  all  oyer  the  State. 
Even  the  fruit  belt  counties  do  some  dairying  and 
grain-raising,  while  the  bean  sections  also  have 
some  dairying  and  general  farming.  As  a  rule  a 
man  will  succeed  best  with  something 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  so  any¬ 
one  coming  to  Michigan  should  choose 
the  section  corresponding  more  nearly 
to  the  one  which  he  leaves.  I  studied 
fruit-raising  for  years  before  I  actual¬ 
ly  bought  a  farm,  and  then  learned 
that  I  knew  almost  nothing  about  the 
business.  It  requires  as  many  brains 
to  raise  beans  or  potatoes,  to  build  up 
a  dairy  herd  or  a  reputation  for  the 
best  rye,  as  it.  does  for  any  other  line 
of  business  and  experience  is  as  valu¬ 
able. 

So  much  for  Michigan ;  now  for 
some  home  news.  The  plow  and  the 
hoe  are  busy  as  usual.  Plowing  away 
from  small  fruit  and  tree  rows  and 
hoeing  the  rows  is  the  regular  job  for 
weeks  ahead.  We  have  one  lone  chick¬ 
en  and  nary  a  hen  wants  to  sit.  Galvin 
will  soon  plant  his  flower  garden,  as- 


f light,  pack- 
bee,  showing 
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College  Certified 

Seed  Potatoes 

RUSSET  RURALS 

first  8ize,fancy  No.l  grade, better  than  U.S. No.l 

$5.50 

Per  ISO-lb.  Sack 

Twenty  or  More  Sacks,  $5.40 

We  prepay  all  freight.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.  and  we  will  ship  on  first  train. 
Cook  has  always  guaranteed  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction.  Write  today. 

IRVING  L  COOK  -  MUNNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


DI'ih^c  Postpaid;  any  lot  25c  (5  lots  $1); 

rliiniZ*  6  Big  Pansies,  20  Aster,  3  Dwarf 
Parma,  3  Carnation,  6  Cosmos,  3  Columbine,  4 
Coleus,  3  Coreopsis,  6  Gaillardia,  5  Gladioli,  5  Pe¬ 
tunia,  6  Salvia,  4  S’dragon,  3  Verbena,  6  Zinnia, 
12  Asparagus,  24  Beet,  20  Celery,  20  Cabbage,  18 
C'fiower,  24  Lettuce,  36  S.  Pota,  20  Tomato,  (Beet 
Cab.,  Cel.,  Let.,  Toma,,  100— 85c;  500— $3.75;  1,000— 
$5.90).  Catalog. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Standard  Varieties  of  Cabbage  Plants.  New  Stone, 
Greater  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best  and  Chalk’s  Early 
Jewell  Tomato  Plants,  all  One  Dollar  per  thousand, 
Marglobe,  $1.50  per  thousand.  Bed  Plum,  $3.00  per 
thousand.  Break  of  Day,  $5.00  per  thousand.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  $3.50  per  thousand,  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  $3.00 
per  thousand.  All  charges  collect.  All  stock  from  cer¬ 
tified  Seed.  Ask  for  prices  on  large  quantities. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


DT  H  1VTTC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  0 


100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

$  .45 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.50 

.75 

2.50 

4.50 

4.00 

.75 

2.00 

3.40 

3.10 

.85 

2.25 

3.75 

3.50 

.70 

1.85 

3.00 

2.90 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

2.25 

5000 
or  more 


Cabbage  . $  -45 

Cauliflower  . 75 

Tomato  . 75 

Pepper  and  B.  Sprout . 85 

Sweet  Potato  . 70 

Beets  and  Lettuce  . 60 

Catalog  free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sawell,  New  Jersey 

TOMATO  PLANTS  open  field  grown  from  Certified 

Seed.  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore,  500 — 70c; 
$1.00 — 1,000.  Cabbage  Plants.  Copenhagen,  Golden 
Acre,  500— 65c;  1,000— 85c;  5,000— $3.50.  Ruby  King 
Pepper  Plants,  500— $1.25:  1,000— $1.75.  Cauliflower 
Plants,  $1.75—1,000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants,  $1.75 — 
1,000;  5,000 — $7.50.  Millions  ready.  Boots  Mossed. 

Satisfaction  guar.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

TOMATO  PLANTS.  Tough  hardy  field-grown  eight- 
inch  plants,  well  rooted,  hand  selected  and  care¬ 
fully  packed  in  damp  moss.  Greater  Baltimore,  Mar- 
glohe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express  $2.00  per  1,000; 
10  000  and  over  $1.50  per  1,000.  Prompt  shipments 
and  first  class  plants  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


PLANTS  Cabba9e’  .  field-grown,  hardy, 


i>aDuage,  ueju-gruwu,  n<ixvi.y,  frostproof, 
dozen  leading  varieties,  prepaid,  300 — $1.00; 
500 — $1.25;  1,000— $2.25.  Expressed,  $1.25 — 1.000; 

10,000 — $10.00.  Tomato,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  Balti¬ 
more,  500— $1.50:  1,000— $2.75,  prepaid.  Express  $2.00— 
1,000;  10,000— $17.50.  Hundred  per  cent  good  plants  and 
delivery.  Maple  Grove  Plant  Farms,  Franklin,  Va. 

25  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flat 
Dutcii  and  Succession:  300,  $1;  500,  $1.25;  1.000,  $2, 
prepaid.  Express  $1  1,000.  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore.  Stone,  Matchless  same  price. 

Ruby  King  Pepper  and  potato  plants  $3.50  1,000. 
fYnirtV  o orvfcA  onrui  •nlp.nt.a  euaraiiteeti. 

FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Quick  service,  good  plants  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY, 


OPEN  Field-grown  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants,  all 

varieties.  Mail  500— 63c;  1,000— 98c;  Expressed 

1  000— $1.00;  5,000— $3.75;  10,000— $6.00.  Tomatoes 
$1.50  thousand.  Peppers  May  1st  $2.00.  Boots  mossed. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 

HARDY  PLANTS — Cabbage:  Wakefields,  Copenhagen, 

Flats,  500,' $1.25?  1.000®  $2,  delivered;  10,000,  $10, 
expressed.  Tomato:  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Stone,  .0)0, 
$1.50:  1.000,  $2.25,  delivered;  10,000,  $1 5,  expressed. 

R.  J.  COUNCILL  -  -  FRANKLIN.  VA. 

d,sfarsostrperosotfant  cabbage  plants 

Six  varieties.  Onion  Plants,  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants,  Hot 
and  Sweet  Peppers.  Rend  for  free  descriptive  folder. 

VICKERY  PLANT  CO.  Ennis,  Texas 

r/»»n  FOR  SALE-100  bu.  Cornell  11. 
■90"U  l/Oril  00%  germination,  test  by  Geneva 
Experiment  Station.  $3.00  per  bu.  Bags  free.  F.CLB. 

L.  C.  &  O.  S.  WILLIAMS _ Rusliville,  N.  ¥. 

S~  EED  BEANS  FOR  SALE-Per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b 
Uaywood— Marysville  California  Red  Kidneys, 
New  York  Yellow  Eyes,  $8.00;  Michigan  Robust 
Pea,  $6.50  ELMER  G.  PORTER,  Caywood,  N.  Y. 

GRIMM  ALFALFA  SEED  from  the  introducer  of  this 
hardy  variety,  means  genuine  Grimm  seed  and  many 
years  of  good  hay  crops.  Prices  greatly  reduced.  Also 
clovers  and  forage  crop  seeds.  ,  ,  . 

j}  LYMAN  Excelsior,  Minnesota 

, _ „„„„„  Dnnlc  MARY  WASHINGTON 

Asparagus  KOOIS  — Large,  strong  1-year  roots, 

100 _ $1,35  postpaid.  John  B,  Miller,  R.D.  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Certified  Seeds  E.  F.  Humphrey  Ira,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  PLANTS.  $1.25  per '1.000, 

exp.  promptly.  Tidewater  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

Write  for  booklet  Snnny 

Ridge  >Tnrserj\Roimd  Hiil.Ya. 

TKAVlIfAAn  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
K II A  IT  UUU  mental.  Well  rooted  plants  $1.20  dozen 
O  delivered.  MAX  N DR8EKY,  Mineral,  Virginia 

Western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr.  heavy  rooted, 
DOXWOwQ  $6  per  100.  Th.  F.  v.  d.  Mcnlen,  Dunkirk, N.Y. 

n  ,  n, _ 3  vrs.— 100  postpaid  $5.  Ever- 

BabV  Blue  Spruce  gi-eens  and  Nursery  Stock 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantua,  Ohio 

easily  grown  in  tub,  pool  or 

pond.  Fragrant,  hardy,  bloom 

—  - - —  this  summer.  White,  3  roots, 

$1.00;  10,  #8.75.  Pink,  #1,00  each,  delivered  with 
directions.  PLANT  NOW. 

8.  B.  HUTTON  Box  N  Pemberton.  N.  J. 

STB  AWnFDRY  Bubacii,  Corsican.  *1.25  per  100  post 
paid.  Delicious.  Marvel,  Dunlap,  *1 
PLANTS  per  100.  W.  0.  Senbert,  Camden,  Jt.  Y. 


pVoof  Chestnut  Trees 


Wafer  Lilies 


IN-A-CIRCLE  FERTILIZER  PLACER  K.SSS2S 

seed  or  growing  plant.  Holds  25  pounds.  $5.00.  Cor¬ 
nell  tested.  Write  for  circular. 

BROWNING  &  SON,  308  Square  St„  Utica,  N.Y. 

Market  Boxes  -  -  Apple  Boxes 
Farm  Produce  Boxes 

Reasonable  prices — write 
STUDLEY  BOX  &  LUMBER  CO. _ Roche»ter,  N.  H. 


ERRY  BASKETSo^CRATE 

Winter  Discos 


1 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  Sfi? 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
SPRING  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 


Three  to  five 
year-old  tree*. 
12  to  15 
inches 
high 


MAY  &  JUNE 
PLANTING  TIME 


4  American  Spruce, 
4  Norway  Spruce 
2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


BARGAIN 

PRICE 


in  EVERGREENS  $1.85 

™  d  Nnru/av  QnnirA  9  A  rhnr.  * 


4  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor- 
vitae,  ~2  Mugho  Pines,  2  Junipertus  Com¬ 
munis.  Trees  twice  transplanted.  15  to  20 
inches  high. 


With  every  order  of  $5.50  or  over  you  may 
select  extra  $1.10  worth  of  any  stock  from 
this  advertisement.  (This  week  only). 


Japanese  Red  Leaved  Maple,  15  In.,  . $1.25 

The  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS”  Silver 

Tint  foliage  . 2  Trees  $1.25 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink, 
purple  and  red,  I  to  l‘/2  feet  tl  ia 

3  FOR  . •vI.IU 

HARDY  AZALEAS,  (Nudiflora),  deeptl  1A 

pink  species.  Blooming  age .  4’l.IU 

MAGNOLIA  TREES  . 2  TREES,  $1.10 

HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

rare  collection,  flowers  8  inches  across,  bcau- 
tiful  colors  of  rich  brilliancy. 18  roots  $3.50 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

6-7  year*  old;  two  tree*  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1.10 


PERENNIAL  (AND  ROCK  GARDEN 
PLANTS.  Blooming  age,  10c  each.  Send  for 
FREE  Bargain,  price  list  on  above. _ 

Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters,  Zinnias. 
Calendulas,  Straw-Flowers  and  Stocks.  50 
PLANTS  FOR  . . $1.10 


50  PANSIES,  ruffled-flowering  mixture,  beautiful 

markings  (in  bud)  .  $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

_ Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  PLANTS 

Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Shasta  Daisies, 
Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams, 
Anemones,  Double  Buttercups,  Spice  Pinks, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Phlox,  Evening  Primroses, 
Blue  Bells,  Gentians,  Lupines,  Forget-Me-Nots, 
Columbines  and  249  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Flower 
plants;  Snapdragons,  Zinnias,  Pansies,  Petunias, 
Salvias  and  other  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  HAMPTON  BAYS.  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 

Bargain  Offer—  5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1 

AV  A  LON,  yellow;  ETENDARD  DE  LYON,  purple;  D.  M. 
MOORE,  nearly  black;  JERSEY’S  BEAUTY,  best  pink; 
SHOWER  OF  GOLD,  deep  gold.  30  unnamed  tubers, 
mixed  in  handling,  *1.00.  12  tubers,  our  selection,  each 
labeled,  which  regularly  sell  for  60c  each  or  more,  $2.55. 
30  Choice  Gladiolus,  large  size  bulbs.  $1.00. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251  R,  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new 
Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra 
tions.  It’s  free  I 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collectioi 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Special!* 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


fkl  BnifU  IIG  ■  5  Giant  Nymph  Bulbs,]  Mother 
ilLAUlULUui  Machree  Bulblet  and  100  Regal 
Lily  Seeds  Included  with  100  mixed  bulbs  or  10  each 
5  varieties,  labeled,  $1,25  prepaid.  Price  iist. 

C,  A.  WOOD  Box  13  Brooktondale,  New  York 


GLADIOLUS  LIST  for  thill  pocketbooks.  Many  new 
varieties.  E.  N.  Tilton,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit.  Richared  Delicious 
theappie  supreme,  our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


Mastodon  Strawberry  Plants 

Leading  varieties  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry.  Currant.  Logan¬ 
berry,  Wineberry,  Dewberry  plants;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Lettuce,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Sweet  Potato 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires  -  Hampton,  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  Blakemore 
variety  having  been  selected  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  distribute 
this  new  variety  to  the  public.  Our  new 
60-page  catalog  offers  a  complete  line  of 
nursery  stock,  also  more  than  forty  other 
varieties  of  Strawberrv  Plants.  Write  for  free  copy. 
BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Box  I,  Selbyville.  Del. 


Howard  17 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should  grow  this  season. 
Freshly  dug,  well  rooted,  Northern  grown. 

Strawberry  PlantSm;eiLoo-foco?#7.76-!o5o^ 

$34.00 — 5000.  Postpaid.  Jas.  M.  Britton,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberries.  Success,  Howard,  Wm.  Beit,  Lujiton, 
Big  Joe,  Gandy.  -Aroma,  Chesapeake,  $1.20  per  100; 
$4.00  per  500 ;  $7.00  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progress¬ 
ive  Everbearing,  $2.00  per  100;  $8.00  per  500,  $  1 5.00 
per  1000.  Vegetable  plant  list  on  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

for  1,000  lots.  New  Blakemore,  Chesapeake;  nil  standard 
Varieties  as  reasonable.  Free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  Willards,  Md. 


Heavy-Yielding  C}r!lu,korru  PIanI<*  A  very  fancy  table 
Senator  Dunlap  OlldnUGIIJ  ridlllo  berry  and  one  of 

the  best  shippers.  $1.00  per  100,  $6.00  per  1000, 
postpaid.  Glenn  Thompson  Johnson,  Vermont 

Miicfniinn  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

llldSIUUUIl  $3.00  per  100;  $1  5.00  per  1000 
BASIL  PERRY  Route  5  Georgetown,  Del. 


Certified  Raspberry  Plants 

Latham,  Viking,  Chief,  Herbert,  St.  Regis,  Cutlibert, 
Plum  Farmer,  etc.  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Aspara¬ 
gus.  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Roses,  Peren 
niais.  .411  guaranteed.  Prices  very  low.  List  free. 

BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Fails,  N.  Y 


sisted  by  baby,  who  loves  to  dig  in  the 
dirt.  An  April  shower  is  loosening 
some  very  hard  ground.  A  tinge  of 
green  is  showing  on  trees  and  bushes. 
All  is  well  on  Long  Acres. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  b.  reber. 


Plants  for  Water  Gardens 

Almost  everyone  constructs  a  pool  too 
deep,  and  years  of  practice  convince  me 
that  the  large  majority  of  aquatic  plants 
are  better  off  if  planted  not  over  eight  or 
10  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  if  the  sea¬ 
son  is  cold  or  backward.  Therefore,  if 
your  pond  or  pool  is  too  deep  grow  the 
plants  in  boxes  or  tubs,  having  good  rich 
soil  and  bring  them  up  to  about  eight 
or  10  inches  below  the  water  line  by 
raising  on  boxes,  bricks  or  concrete  tiles. 
This  growing  in  shallow  water  will  cause 
them  to  start  earlier  as  the  sun  has  then 
much  more  power  to  warm  the  water. 
Some  plants  like  the  Egyptian  lotus  will 
not  start  until  the  weather  is  compara¬ 
tively  warm,  but  grow  very  quickly  when 
they  do  start. 

Ordinary  pond  lilies  usually  start  to 
grow  early,  and  generally  flower  until 
sharp  frost  in  the  Fall,  and  the  hardy 
varieties  are  very  satisfactory.  Myrio- 
phyllum  or  parrot’s  feather  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  hardy  plant  and  if  not  frozen  at 
the  roots  will  live  out  all  Winter.  The 
variegated  Japanese  Calamus  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome  plant,  and  is  very 
hardy  and  easily  grown.  Our  native 
Pontederia  or  pickerel  weed  is  a  very 
tine  plant  when  in  bloom,  as  its  bright 
blue  flowers  show  to  a  good  advantage, 
but  it  is  always  late  in  starting,  and  the 
leaves  turn  brown  with  the  first  cool 
nights  in  the  Fall.  I  have  purposely 
omitted  all  tropical  plants  from  this  list, 
as  they  should  not  be  planted  until  really 
warm  weather.  h.  w.  hales. 

Half-size  Cold  Frames  for 
Amateurs 

For  commercial  and  market  gardeners’ 
use  the  ordinary  3x6-ft.  hotbed  sasli  is 
no  doubt  the'  best  size,  and  it  probably 
never  will  be  supplanted  by  any  other. 
There  are,  however,  many  places  where 
the  smaller  size  sashes,  3x3  ft.,  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage,  especially  by  the 
amateur  gardener,  and  good  results  ob¬ 
tained  at  comparatively  little  cost  and 
trouble.  The  small  size  of  the  sashes 
renders  them  not  only  more  easily  han¬ 
dled,  but  the  comparatively  light  weight 
renders  them  particularly  convenient  for 
less  muscular  gardeners.  Then,  too,  they 
are  easier  reached  for  planting,  weeding 
and  watering  than  the  large  size,  and  the 
frames  themselves  can  be  made  of  thin¬ 
ner  wood  than  the  larger  size.  This  al¬ 
lows  the  frames  to  be  more  readily  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  in  the  garden. 
These  small  sashes  are  now  made  for 
three  rows  of  10-inch  glass  and  this  gives 
much  more  light  than  the  old  style  with 
small-sized  panes. 

Then  again,  the  sashes  being  small,  al¬ 
lows  the  whole  tsash  to  be  dipped  into 
white  lead  paint  when  being  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  this  is  no  small  advantage  for 
permanency  for  it  allows  the  paint  to 
run  into  and  till  all  joints  and  crevices, 
and  by  twice  dipping  and  giving  two 
coats  before  glazing  they  will  last  for 
years.  Those  living  far  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try  can  thus  get  the  sashes  at  compara¬ 
tively  small  cost  and  by  glazing  the 
sashes  themselves  have  an  extremely 
handy  article.  In  glazing,  however,  do 
not  given  the  glass  more  than  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  lap,  as  this  is  ample  for  any 
purpose,  and  the  breakage  is  very  much 
less  than  where  a  wider  lap  is  used,  as 
there  is  less  space  for  ice  to  form  in  the 
lap.  II.  w.  HALES. 


Tinfoil  for  .Cutworms 

I  usually  save  .the  tinfoil  in  which 
candy  and  other  substances  coming  from 
the  store  are  wrapped.  This  is  cut  in 
pieces  about  two  inches  square  to  be 
wrapped  about  the  stems  of  such  plants 
as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  tomato,  etc.,  when 
planting  in  the  field.  This  is  a  little 
troublesome,  but  it  forms  an  impenetrable 
armor  against  the  cutworm  and  avoids 
the  disappointment  of  going  out  some 
morning  and*  finding  half  of  your  best 
plants  decapitated.  a.  m. 

Pennsylvania. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  knew  one  man  who  pro¬ 
tected  squash  vines  from  the  borers  in 
this  way. 


Chorizema  Cordatum 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  Chorizema 
cordatum?  Is  it  hardy  or  is  it  a  tropical 
plant?  It  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia 
Flower  Show  with  the  acacia  display,  I 
think.  It  has  a  leaf  resembling  holly 
leaf,  and  has  a  small  orange  and  red 
pea-shaped  flower.  mrs.  c.  b.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

Chorizema  cordatum  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  and  is  not  hardy  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  Several  varieties  of  Chorize¬ 
ma  are  grown  in  the  open  in  Florida  and 
Southern  California ;  some  of  them  are 
half  climbing  in  habit.  They  are  charm¬ 
ing  greenhouse  subjects  for  Spring  bloom, 
and  are  freely  grown  in  Europe.  They 


are  of  easy  greenhouse  culture,  receiving 
much  the  same  treatment  as  Azaleas  and 
heaths.  As  their  showy  pea-shaped 
flowers  indicate  they  are  leguminous 
plants.  Old-time  British  gardeners  used 
to  class  Chorizemas  with  Callistemon, 
and  many  of  the  Ericas,  as  “New  Hol¬ 
land  plants,”  which  were  specially  de¬ 
sirable  for  conservatory  decoration  where 
a  moderate  temperature  was  maintained. 


Coast  to  Coast  Trip 

What  They  Say 

In  sending  for  the  itinerary  for  the 
trip  to  the  Northwest  we  get  comments 
such  as  this : 

“We  are  very  enthusiastic  readers  of 
your  fine  paper  and  are  sure  that  any 
tour  under  your  guidance  would  be  worth 
while.” — d.  h.  w. 

“I  went  last  year  and  want  to  go 
again.” — mrs.  s.  a.  v.  tv. 

"I  riends  have  been  so  enthusiastic 
over  their  trip  of  last  year  that  Mr.  D — 
thinks  we  should  go  this  year.”— mrs. 
B.  D. 

“Could  you  give  me  the  name  of  any 
woman  going  from  Connecticut  anywhere 
near  Litchfield  County  as  I  would  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  someone  going.”  — 
MRS.  H.  M.  B. 

“Thanks  for  the  literature.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  join  the  party  again  this  year 
and  will  send  in  my  reservation  the  last 
of  the  week.” — mrs.  a.  c. 


First  Reservations  Have  Reached  Us 

The  first  reservations  for  the  Second 
Annual  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  have  been 
received  and  we  call  this  a  good  omen  for 
the  success  of  the  trip.  The  interest  is 
very  great,  and  we  are  sure  there  will 
be  a  ready  response.  For  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  readers  we  are  printing  the  cost 
of  the  trip  which  can  be  kept  for  ref¬ 
erence. 


The  all-expense  rates  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  Tour  from  New  York  City 
and  return  are  as  follows : 


One  person  in  upper  berth . $317.40 

One  in  lower  berth  .  342.40 

Two  in  lower  berth,  each.  324AO 

Two  in  compartment,  each .  347.40 

Three  in  compartment,  each .  334.40 

Two  in  drawing  room,  each .  364.40 

Three  in  drawing  room,  each _  347.40 

Four  in  drawing  room,  each .  334.40 


Deduct  the  following  amounts  from 


above  rates  if  departing 
stations  named  below: 

Albany  . 

Schenectady  . 

Utica  . | 

Syracuse  . 

Rochester  . . 

Buffalo  . 


from  any  of  the 


$  5.12  less 
6.07  less 
10.57  less 
13.63  less 
18.25  less 
22.22  less 


Children  12  years  and  over  full  fare. 
Rates  for  children  under  12  years  upon 
application. 


Send  $6  as  deposit  with  your  reserva¬ 
tion. 

'1  he  entire  cost  is  covered  by  tin's 
lump  sum  and  you  have  only  such  inci¬ 
dentals  as  laundry  and  postage  stamps. 
5  on  can  almost  leave  your  pocketbook 
home. 
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A  History  of  Grape-growing 
in  the  Eastern  United 
States 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN 
Part  IV. 

Thus  fur  the  attempts  to  grow  grapes 
in  Eastern  United  States  have  largely 
been  with  foreign  varieties,  imported 
from  many  countries,  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  cared  for  by  experts  or  vine¬ 
dressers  brought  over  with  the  vines. 
These  experts  knew  just  how  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  were  pruned  and  otherwise 
cared  for  in  their  native  haunts,  and 
quite  naturally  they  were  given  the  same 
attentions  in  their  new  home.  While 
practically  all  the  vine-dressers  had  been 
successful  in  Europe,  yet  when  they 
could  not  make  the  established  prac¬ 
tices  work  here,  there  arose  much  dissen¬ 
sion  among  the  various  nationalities  on 
many  of  the  questions  of  culture  here. 
Even  today  many  of  our  recent  immi¬ 
grants  undertake  to  grow  native  Ameri¬ 
can  grapes  as  they  did  foreign  sorts  in 
their  homeland.  The  Frenchman,  the 
German,  the  Italian,  and  the  Englishman 
each  has  brought  with  him  rule-of-thumb 
methods  which  he  strives  to  adapt  to  very 
different  plants,  growing  under  very  dis¬ 
similar  conditions. 

We  know  that  many  attempts  were 
later  made  to  introduce  the  Vinifera  into 
Eastern  United  States  in  spite  of  all  the 
failures  that  had  gone  before.  But  it  is 
likewise  apparent  that  the  real  reasons 
for  the  failures  were  not  fully  recognized. 
The  knowledge  gained  from  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  efforts  was,  however,  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  later  development  of 
American  viticulture,  when  based  on  na¬ 
tive  grapes  as  the  foundation  stocks.  Con¬ 
siderable  was  learned  of  soils,  length  of 
growing  seasons,  etc. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  native  or  near  native 
variety,  Alexander,  through  its  dissemi¬ 
nation  by  Peter  Legaux.  Wherever  vines 
of  this  variety  were  planted  they  did  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well,  as  compared  with  the  for¬ 
eign  introductions.  The  news  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  culture  of  the  Alexander  spread 
rapidly,  and  it  Avas  not  long  before  it  was 
quite  extensively  planted  in  widely  scat¬ 
tered  areas.  Undoubtedly  the  Alexander 
was  a  direct  product  of  the  wild  native 
Vitis  Labrusca  which  abounded  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  with  an  admixture  of 
the  Vinifera.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
found  first  growing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  in  a  mixed  planting  of  Old 
World  varieties.  This  variety  ripened 
its  fruit  rather  late,  so  that  it  did  not 
mature  well  in  New  York  or  NeAv  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  it 
proved  a  sure  cropper,  and  good  vintages 
were  the  rule.  When  fully  ripe  Alexander 
is  quite  sweet,  but  too  coarse  and  pulpy 
for  dessert  purposes.  The  clusters  are  of 
fair  size  with  medium  berries.  These  are 
placed  rather  compactly.  The  skin  is 
thick  and  a  deep  black.  There  is  some 
suggestion  of  a  relationship  between 
Alexander  and  the  Catawba,  which  fol- 
lowed  it  in  American  viticulture,  in  that 
both  quite  commonly  show  several  green 
berries  among  the  normally  colored  and 
ripened  ones.  But  even  though  Alexander- 
proved  unsuitable  to  some  localities  by 
reason  of  its  late  maturity ;  nevertheless 
it  showed  itself  very  hardy. 

The  introduction  of  the  Alexander  gave 
nerv  life  to  American  viticulture.  The 
vine  and  its  culture  became  the  subject 
of  many  writers,  and  the  virtues  of  found¬ 
ing  and  the  rapid  development  of  grape¬ 
growing  were  encouraged.  Most  of  the 
writers  of  this  period  were  of  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  native  grape  must 
give  the  foundation  on  which  a  success¬ 
ful  and  permanent  industry  must  rise. 
John  Adlum,  Avriting  in  1809,  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Alexander  grape,  says  :  “I  think 
it  Avould  be  Avell  to  push  the  culture  of 
that  grape  without  losing  time  and  ef¬ 
forts  in  search  of  foreign  vines.”  Jeffer¬ 
son,  it  appears,  much  favored  the  rapid 
development  of  American  grape-groAving. 
and  no  doubt  stimulated  the  Avriting  of 
Adlum’s  “Cultivation  of  the  Vine,”  the 
first  American  book  dealing  Avith  Ameri¬ 
can  grapes. 

The  introduction  of  Alexander  and  the 
successes  Avhieh  it  met  generally,  instead 
of  checking  the  search  for  other  and  bet¬ 
ter  varieties,  only  served  to  stimulate  the 
hunt  for  other  seedlings,  Avith  the  hope 
that  some  would  be  found  in  which  the 
faults  of  Alexander  Avould  be  reduced  or 
entirely  lacking.  Looking  back  over  the 
many  years  that  were  devoted  to  trials  of 
foreign  grapes,  one  can  but  wonder  what 
might  have  been  the  history  of  eastern 
grape-growing,  if  the  problem  had  been 
approached,  as  it  Avas  later,  through  the 
domestication  of  native  Avild  vines  and 
the  seedlings  therefrom.  At  any  rate 
once  this  procedure  was  suggested  direct¬ 
ly  as  a  result  of  the  finding  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  the  Alexander,  grape-growing 
in  the  East  seemed  to  have  leaped  all 
the  barriers  that  had  seemed  insurmount¬ 
able.  From  noAV  on.  while  the  number  of 
introductions  A\-ero  not  great,  each  new 
variety  marks  a  distinct  advance  over  the 
previous  one.  The  Catawba  and  Isa¬ 
bella  were  introduced  into  general  cul¬ 
ture  at  about  the  same  time,  although  the 
former  it  would  seem  had  been  under 
observation  a  few  years  earlier.  Since 
these  varieties  have  meant  so  much  in 
the  viticulture  of  Eastern  United  States 
it  seems  desirable  to  write  of  them  at 
some  length.  As  Isabella  would  seem  to 
have  been  under  cultivation,  a  trifle 


earlier  than  Catawba  it  Avill  be  con¬ 
sidered  first. 

The  Isabella  Grape 

While  this  variety  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  viticulture  of  the  United 
States  today  it  at  one  time  Avas  quite 
well  thought  of  and  considerably  planted. 
It  was  introduced  about  the  year  1816, 
although  it  Avas  known  some  years  pre¬ 
vious,  and  for  many  years  it  and  Ca- 
tawba  Avere  the  chief  native  varieties. 
Isabella  does  not  require  quite  so  long 
a  season  for  ripening  as  the  former, 
hence  it  Avas  planted  farther  north  than 
CataAvba.  The  origin  of  Isabella  is  un¬ 
known,  but  it  is  suspected  that  its  origi¬ 
nal  home  Avas  in  one  of  the  Carolinas. 

Before  the  Concord  Avas  introduced  in¬ 
to  American  vineyarding  Isabella  Avas 
quite  generally  grown  in  the  Chautauqua- 
Erie  region,  and  it  Avas  at  that  time  the 
best  black  or  blue  variety.  Some  dif¬ 
ficulty  Avas  experienced  in  bringing  it  to 
ripeness  in  many  seasons  in  the  section, 
so  that  when  the  Concord,  an  earlier  ma¬ 
turing  sort,  became  available  for  exten¬ 
sive  planting  Isabella  waned  in  populari¬ 
ty.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  section  now  known  as  the 
Chautauqua  Grape  Belt  received  impetus 
from  the  Isabella.  Here  as  Avith  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  tines  in  general,  the  principal 
usage  of  the  fruit  Avas  for  juice  or  wine. 
Ilad  the  Concord,  and  the  subsequent 
seedlings  from  it  not  come  into  being  very 
shortly,  it  is  quite  probable  that  Isabella 
Avould  have  been  the  foundation  variety 
for  many  other  new  grapes.  There  is 
every  reason  to  belieA’e  that  its  growing 
contributed  much  to  the  future  of  east¬ 
erly  grape-growing  although  the  variety 
in  itself  Avas  inferior.  Men  who  had  or 
Avere  about  to  become  interested  in  the 
culture  of  the  A’ine  were  much  encour¬ 
aged  by  its  behavior  and  came  to  believe, 
as  was  afterAvard  proven,  that  there  Avas 
to  be  a  future  in  the  groAving  of  pure  na¬ 
tive  grapes  or  hybrids  in  Eastern  States. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Catawba 

The  next  most  important  event  in  the 
founding  of  a  permanent  American  viti¬ 
culture  based  on  native  vines,  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  CataAvba  grape.  If  this 
variety  had  not  come  Avlien  it  did  it  is 
quite  probable  that  eastern  grape-growing 
Avould  have  lagged  for  many  years.  But 
the  discovery  of  it  and  its  rapid  dissemi¬ 
nation  gave  an  impetus  that  Avas  not  to 
Avane.  The  origin  of  the  Catawba  is  to 
this  day  somcAvliat  beclouded,  although 
most  agree  that  it  is  a  derivation  from 
the  pure  native  Labrusca.  Nicholas 
Longworth,  than  whom  there  Avas  no 
other  more  interested  in  establishing  the 
A'ine,  Avrites,  “I  received  recently  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Alves  of  Henderson,  Ivy. 
He  Avas  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  says 
that  he  heard  of  the  CataAvba  grape  in 
the  upper  part  of  North  Carolina  nearly 
40  years  ago,  and  that  it  Avas  discovered 
near  the  CataAvba  Itiver,  from  Avliich  it 
derived  its  name.”  This  Avas  written  in 
1849,  hence  it  would  seem  that  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  first  came  to  notice  about  the  year 
3800.  However  Major  John  Adlum,  sol¬ 
dier,  surveyor,  judge  and  author  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  general  cultivation.  Mr. 
LongAvorth,  of  Cincinnati,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  receive  a  goodly  supply  of  the 
Catawba,  and  subsequently  he  distributed 
it  in  large  quantities  and  in  many  locali¬ 
ties.  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Missouri  plant¬ 
ed  rather  extensively  of  the  variety,  and 
its  culture  was  encouraged  in  the  region 
about  Philadelphia.  CataAvba  was  a  very 
decided  improvement  over  the  Alexander, 
since  the  latter  Avas  almost  exclusi\rely  a 
Avine  grape,  Avhile  CataAvba  not  only 
yielded  a  superior  Avine,  but  it  Avas  rel¬ 
ished  for  dessert  purposes.  Mr.  Adlum 
considered  it  to  be  worth  all  others,  in¬ 
digenous  or  exotic,  for  wine  purposes.  It 
would  seem  that  the  urge  to  better  agri¬ 
culture  through  ucav  fruit  varieties  Avas 
no  different  in  the  early  days  than  avc 
iioav  find  it.  From  the  writings  of  Ad¬ 
lum,  Longworth  and  others  it  is  indicated 
that  the  Catawba  flourished  under  more 
diverse  conditions  of  climate  than  it  does 
today.  Almost  Avithout  exception  it  was 
reported  as  ripening  well,  and  the  Avine 
made  from  it  seems  to  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  most  tastes.  Then  as  later,  this 
A'ariet.y  Avas  used  largely  in  the  making 
of  tAvo  types  of  wine,  a  sparkling  juice, 
and  a  dry  Avine.  Today  one  Avould  not 
think  of  planting  CataAvba  in  many  of 
the  regions  Avhere  it  once  apparently  suc¬ 
ceeded.  But  perhaps  it  did  not  usually 
attain  the  ripeness  that  Ave  demand  to¬ 
day,  or  else  the  large  users  did  not  in¬ 
sist  on  a  high-class  content  than  Avas 
actually  necessary  in  order  to  produce  a 
desirable  juice.  It  is  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  quote  Nicholas  LongAvorth 
on  the  subject  of  testing  for  maturity. 
“To  test  its  maturity,  press  out  a  tum¬ 
bler  full  of  must,  and  if  you  hat'e  no 
saccharometer,  put  in  it  a  fresh-laid  hen’s 
egg.  If  of  proper  maturity,  the  egg  will 
then  rise  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dol¬ 
lar  above  the  juice.  If  not  rich  it  Avill 
sink.  The  CataAvba  should  in  favorable 
seasons  weigh  from  90  to  97  by  our  sac- 
charometers.”  As  other  native  grapes 
Avere  introduced,  probably  better  adapted 
than  CataAvba  for  many  of  the  localities, 
the  latter  Avas  gradually  eliminated  until 
its  cultivation  was  confined  only  to  those 
regions  where  it  attained  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  maturity.  In  our  day  Ave  recog¬ 
nize  several  limited,  but  well-defined  sec¬ 
tions  Avhere  the  CatatA’ba  has  been  grown 
almost  exclusively  for  many  years;  and 
eA’cp  to  this  day  if  it  is  planted  at  all, 
it  is  only  in  those  localities  known  to 
be  especially  favorable  for  its  cultiva¬ 
tion.  (To  Be  Continued) 
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Above:  Big  pine  stumps 
like  these  are  quickly  removed 
with  du  Pont  AGRITOL. 
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Right:  A  few  sticks  of 
AGRITOL  blasted 
this  big  stump  1 


O  TUMPS  and  boul¬ 
ders  in  a  cultivated  field  are  costly 
“tenants !”  They  occupy  land  that 
could  otherwise  be  yielding  valuable  profits.  They  make  it  difficult  for 
you  to  get  full  and  efficient  use  of  modern  farm  machinery. 

It’s  an  easy,  simple  matter  . . .  today  ...  to  take  these  farming  handicaps 
out  of  your  fields !  DYNAMITE  will  do  the  job  for  you  quickly  and  at 
little  cost! 

There’s  one  kind  of  dynamite  .  .  .  made  by  du  Pont  .  .  .  that  has  been 
tested  and  developed  especially  for  blasting  stumps  and  boulders!  It  is 
du  Pont  AGRITOL! 

Du  Pont  AGRITOL  is  efficient  and  economical.  A  50-pound  case  of  this 
explosive  contains  about  170  sticks, — many  more  to  the  case  than  any 
similar  stumping  powder.  AGRITOL  does  not  burn  in  the  bore  holes,  can 
be  loaded  in  moist  soil,  does  not  spill  when  wrapper  is  cut.  It  has  the 
required  power  to  split  and  heave  stumps  or  boulders. 

Thousands  of  farm  owners  throughout  the  country  have  used  AGRITOL 
successfully  to  improve  their  lands  and  increase  their  income. 

You  can,  too!  Ask  your  dealer  for  AGRITOL  and 
steps  m  Using  Dynamite  i  necessary  caps  and  fuse.  Look  for  the  du  Pont 

Oval  on  case  and  cartridge  .  .  .  your  assurance  you 
are  getting  the  right  explosive.  For  detailed  method 
of  using  dynamite  write  for  free  copy  of  “AGRITOL 
for  Field  Clearing!” 

(gjjPQj^AGRITOL 

^ -  THE  EXPLOSIVE 


RE6.U.  S.  PAT.  Off- 


FOR  FIELD  CLEARING 

Mail  coupon  for  illustrated  booklet 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  INC. 

(Please  send  coupon  or  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office ) 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  420  Lexington  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1912  Clark  Building 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “AGRITOL  FOR  FIELD  CLEARING” 
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Guaranteed 
Large  can, 
enough  for  2 
bu.  seed  corn, 
$  1 .50.  Small 
can,  $1.00 


“The  best  corn 
in  the  locality” 

That’s  what  Carrie  Neff,  R.  No.  2,  Boonville,  N.Y., 
grew  after  treating  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent.  “The  crows,”  writes  Carrie  Neff,  “did  not  pull  the 
corn.  They  ate  the  grubs  and  other  corn  enemies,  instead.” 
Thousands  of  other  up-to-date  farmers  use  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  to  keep  crows,  moles,  gophers,  chucks,  squirrels,  etc., 
from  pulling  the  seed-corn.  It  will  not  injure  the  seed  or  clog 
planter.  Non-poisonous.  But  sure  to  keep  pests  out  of  fields. 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  can’t  supply,  address  The 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn.  Box  500H. 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 
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D  ouhle  the  dollars  at  harvest 


with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


Avoid  costly  delays.  Use  Ospraymo,  the  sturdy  sprayer  that  has 
automatic  agitators,  a  pressure  regulator  and  gauge.  Brushes  on 
revolving  paddles  keep  suction  strainers  clean — prevent  clogging 
and  lost  time. 

They  are  built  to  stand  hard  bumps  and  jolts.  H.  P.  Miller  of 
Grantsville,  Md.,  writes:  “The  Ospraymo  potato  sprayer  I 
bought  io  years  ago  is  still  doing  good  work.”  John  Smith,  West* 
port,  Mass.,  says:  “Used  your  traction  sprayer  29  years  and  still 
using  it.”  J.  Le  Roy  King  of  Tully,  N.  Y.,  says:  “Union  Leader  has 
been  going  all  spring  and  has  performed 
wonderfully  well.” 

They  make  two  bushels  grow  where 
one  grew  before.  As  high  as  600  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre  is  possible  if  you 
Spray  with  our  Ospraymo  Leader. 

We  make  a  sprayer  for  every  need. 

High  Pressure  guaranteed.  Let  us  tell 
you  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  We 
The  Ospraymo  Way  is  the  have  been  world  leaders  for  48  years. 

Right  Way  to  Spray  Send  for  our  free  illustrated  catalog. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 
Dept.  2,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Leader 


OSPRAYMO 


LINE  OF 


SPRAYERS 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Indications  continue  to  point  to  a 
heavy  set  of  peaches  in  southern  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  provided  the 
weather  continues  relatively  frost-free. 
The  peach  thinning  problem  will  be  nearly 
State-wide  if  nothing  happens  to  reduce 
automatically  the  set.  The  apple  situa¬ 
tion  is  still  very  uncertain  with  weak 
flower  buds,  drought  injured  trees,  and 
the  like  complicating  the  prospects. 

The  Gardener's  Monthly  for  December, 
1863,  contains  the  following  item  :  “Read¬ 
ing  an  old  English  work  recently,  I  came 
to  a  reference  to  page  363,  volume  1.  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Agriculture 
Transactions,  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  a 
communication  from  Mr.  John  Jay,  de¬ 
scribing  an  apple  tree  in  New  York,  which 
bears  fruit,  each  being  half  sour  and  half 
sweet;  and  this  was  produced  by  splitting 
two  scions — one  of  a  sweet  apple  and  the 
other  of  a  sour — longitudinally  through 
the  bud,  then  banding  the  two  together 
as  one  scion,  and  then  grafting  this 
spliced  scion  as  one  into  the  stock.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  from  any  of  your 
correspondents  whether  this  tree  is  still 
in  existence,  or  any  account  of  it.” 

Ninety-five  color  sets  for  maple  syrup 
grading  have  been  distributed  during  the 
past  two  months  and  29  New  Hampshire 
producers  have  applied  for  and  are  using 
the  New  England  label  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  their  product,  according 
to  the  New  Hampshire  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  interest  manifested  in 
the  sale  of  maple  products  in  conformity 
with  established  grades  exceeds  anticipa- 


Jonathan,  Winesap,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Gravenstein,  Delicious,  Cox’s  Orange,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  Red  Astraehan,  Rome  Beauty, 
Yellow  Transparent,  Cleopatra,  Esopn 
Spitzenberg,  Ben  Davis.”  Mr.  Macoun' 
list  of  “best”  apples,  so  far  as  quality  is 
concerned,  are  Cox’s  Orange,  Delicious 
and  its  red  sports,  Esopus  Spitzenberg, 
Golden  Delicious,  McIntosh,  and  North¬ 
ern  Spy.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  speech 
cannot  be  reviewed  at  greater  length, 
since  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  apples,  especially  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  varieties  and  their  economic 

oses.  k.  II.  SUDDS. 


Spring  in  the  Finger  Lakes 

Spring  has  at  last  come  to  the  Lake 
Country,  perhaps  more  seasonal  than 
usual.  Crop  weather  seems  fairly  favor¬ 
able.  The  farmers  take  advantage  of  the 
sunny  days  to  start  plowing.  It  seems 
that  all  seasons  have  their  jokes,  and 
that  Spring’s  especial  one  is  to  drive  the 
plowman  back  to  shelter  by  leaden  skies 
and  a  downpour,  and  then  laugh  in  the 
form  of  sudden  sunshine.  One  of  those 
April  showers  is  at  present  beating 
against  the  windows.  The  Hepaticas  that 
a  few’  moments  ago  opened  pastel  petals 
to  the  sun  are  now  closed  and  drooping. 
Robins  find  the  newly-spaded  flower  beds 
a  choice  place  for  worms. 

The  pine’s  tossed  branches  are  still. 
Perhaps  Spring  comes  to  the  pines  first 
of  all.  Surely  the  eerie  moaning  of  dark 


Lakelike  in  appearance,  yet  a  portion  of  the  picturesque  Canaseraya  Creek,  in 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  Along  its  hanks  grow  many  graceful  willows,  sycamores, 
which  are  indeed  beautiful  in  Hummer,  elms,  etc.  Woodbine  and  bittersweet  vines 
are  to  be  found  twined  around  their  branches,  which  add  to  their  beauty,  especially 

in  the  Autumn.-—  ruth  nichols. 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


1  CLYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 

kW  916  REEVES  AVENUE  CAMDEN,  N.J. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


the  place  to  go  for 

IMPLEMENTS 


THOMAS  MOWER 

Two-speed  cutter  bar  takes  care 
of  light  or  heavy  hay  without 
ruinous  vibration  or  clogging. 
See  any  Famous  Ohio  dealer 
or  write  for  description. 


THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  COMPANY 

Bellevue.  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Model  B-2  Hamilton  Transplanter 


Sets  all  Plants  Successfully 


Write  for  Literature  and  Prices 
HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Hamilton  Michigan 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AND  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU- 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J 


tions  and  indicates  a  forward  step  by  the 
producers,  the  department  says. 

There  is  one  more  idea  at  least  on  how 
large  is  a  commercial  orchard.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
in  part  of  an  economic  study  of  the  apple 
industry  of  the  United  States,  says,  “All 
orchards  of  100  or  more  apple  trees  were 
classed  as  ‘commercial’- — all  smaller  as 
‘farm’  irrespective  of  age  or  productive¬ 
ness  of  trees.”  The  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  adopted  10  acres  for  its  standard. 
Where  should  the  line  be  drawn?  One  of 
the  best-known  horticulturists  asserts 
that  “any  orchard  from  which  fruit  is 
sold  is  a  commercial  orchard.” 

Bulletin  508  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
notes  that  while  marketing  possibilities 
for  canned  prunes  appear  to  be  good,  com¬ 
mercial  production  has  not  increased  ap¬ 
preciably  because  of  spoilage  losses  from 
swelling  of  the  cans  by  hydrogen  gas, 
formed  by  corrosion  of  the  metal  in  the 
container.  It  is  recommended  that  canned 
prunes  be  distributed  very  soon  after 
packing. 

W.  T.  Macoun,  Dominion  Horticultur¬ 
ist,  Ottawa,  Canada,  delivered  a  talk 
before  the  International  Horticultural 
Congress  in  England  last  Summer  on 
“National  Tastes  in  Apples.”  _  As  its 
title  states,  it  deals  with  the  varieties  of 
apples  preferred  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  the  world.  This  information  was  as¬ 
sembled  from  a  questionnaire.  Just  to 
show  how  this  worked  out  with  some  of 
our  more  popular  apples,  these  varieties 
were  preferred  in  the  following  total  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  :  Baldwin,  8 ;  Ben  Davis. 
10;  Delicious,  16;  Gravenstein,  19;  Jona¬ 
than,  23;  McIntosh,  11;  Yellow  New¬ 
town,  15;  Red  Astraehan,  12;  Borne,  14; 
Winesap  (not  Stayman  Winesap).  20. 
Yellow  Transparent,  10;  York  Imperial, 
8.  Mr.  Macoun  discusses  the  most  widely 
favored  sorts  of  apples  as  follows :  Ex¬ 
amining  the  lists  of  varieties  given  by 
correspondents  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  taking  into  consideration  both 
their  cultivation  and  popularity  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  and  also  their  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  and  value  for  export,  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  place  12  of  the  most  cosmopol¬ 
itan  and  important  varieties  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  of  importance  and,  possibly, 
of  popularity.  Doubtless  few  persons 
would  put  these  in  the  same  order  or  have 
the  same  12.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion.  Ben  Davis,  for  instance,  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  many,  but  it  has 
played  and  continues  to  play,  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  export  trade.  The  list  is : 


Winter  days  gave  place,  even  before  the 
first  robin  came,  to  a  gentle  whispering 
not  unlike  rushing  waters  heard  from  a 
distance. 

How  symbolic  trees  are!  The  pine 
never  could  suggest  anything  but  strength 
and  rugged  character,  while  the  willow  is 
the  embodiment  of  grace.  Just  now  the 
yellow  tops  of  the  willow  grove  against 
the  deep  green  of  pines  is  a  picture  of 
rare  beauty. 

The  Delphiniums  are  coming  up  in 
huge  clumps.  A  light  sprinkling  of  soot 
keeps  them  back  until  their  special  time, 
the  sun  of  late  April.  Old  plaster  will 
be  laid  close  to  the  roots  also.  From  Eng¬ 
land  comes  this  secret  of  plaster  and  soot. 
The  English  regard  the  blue  of  Delphini¬ 
ums  with  as  much  importance  as  the 
Irish  do  their  blue  flax. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  ELLEN  c.  rickard. 


Hen  Manure  on  Garden 

What  is  the  best  way  to  use  chicken 
manure  on  a  garden?  w.  l.  j. 

Virginia. 

Unless  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of 
litter,  it  is  better  spread  on  the  ground 
after  plowing  and  worked  in.  There  is 
great  advantage  in  making  it  as  fine  as 
possible,  and,  if  dry,  smashing  the  lumps 
with  a  spade  on  a  hard  surface,  or  run¬ 
ning  it  through  a  mill,  is  a  good  plan. 
The  fewer  lumps  there  are  the  more  good 
it  will  do  to  the  current  crop. 

As  hen  manure  is  largely  nitrogen,  it 
should  be  supplemented  with  phosphoric 
acid  for  most  garden  crops.  At  least  one 
part  of  acid  phosphate  to  nine  of  hen 
manure  is  needed,  or,  better  yet,  a  mixed 
fertilizer  low  in  nitrogen,  such  as  one 
analyzing  3-8-6,  may  be  used.  The  pot¬ 
ash  is  essential  for  many  crops,  and  our 
soil  surface  is  usually  deficient  in  this. 
There  is  also  something  about  nitrogen 
and  potash  in  close  co-operation  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  hasten  the  working  of  nitrogen. 
This  is  a  fact  of  observation,  though  the 
exact  reason  is  not  known. 


There  are  more  than  500.000  species 
of  insects  known  to  science,  and  an  ama¬ 
teur  gardener  often  feels  that  at  least 
half  of  them  are  camping  out  in  his  back¬ 
yard. 
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Making  Out  the  Seed  Order 

Although  I  have  purchased  seeds  for 
several  years  aiul  have  pretty  well-es¬ 
tablished  ideas  as  to  what  varieties  I 
want,  as  well  as  to  what  seedsman  I 
want  those  varieties  from,  nevertheless  I 
spend  considerable  time  studying  the 
various  catalogs  received  and  am  always 
on  the  lookout  for  something  new  or  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  have  had  in  the  past.  While 
good  seed  costs  money,  this  cost  forms  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  total  cost 
of  producing  a  crop.  In  my  own  case 
the  average  seed  cost  is  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  growing  the 
crops.  Nevertheless  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  crop  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  upon  the  seed  used. 

In  making  out  a  seed  order  past  ex¬ 
perience  is  one  of  the  best  guides.  Any 
particular  variety  which  gives  satisfac¬ 
tion  one  year  is  generally  the  one  to 
stick  to,  also  remembering  to  order  it 
from  the  same  seedsman.  The«choiee  of 
variety  is  worthy  of  considerable  study. 
No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down.  While 
Crosby’s  Egyptian  may  be  the  best  va¬ 
riety  of  beet  for  me,  someone  else  may 
find  the  Detroit  Dark  Red  best  suited 
to  his  needs.  A  variety  which  succeeds 
in  one  soil  and  in  one  locality  may  not 
do  well  in  a  different  section.  It  has 
been  very  noticeable  the  last  few  years 
that  the  more  reliable  seedsmen  give  the 
shortcomings  of  any  variety  as  well  as 
the  advantages. 

Not  alone  is  the  variety  important  but 
also  the  strain  of  that  variety.  A  re¬ 
liable  seedsman  attempts  to  keep  the 
same  strain  year  after  year.  Strains 
from  various  seedsmen  may  differ  so 
much  that  they  would  hardly  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  same  variety.  About  seven 
years  ago  in  co-operation  with  the  Con¬ 
necticut  vegetable  specialist  I  conducted 
a  cabbage  demonstration  on  my  place 
with  the  Copenhagen  Market  variety. 
There  were  10  packages  of  Copenhagen 
Market  seed,  each  package  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  seedsman  in  the  State.  All  were 
planted  the  same  day  and  received  iden¬ 
tical  care  and  growing  conditions.  Three 
of  the  strains  proved  much  earlier  than 
the  others  but  were  much  smaller  heads. 
However,  they  brought  much  more  per 
pound  than  the  later  strains.  One  strain 
in  particular  was  not  marketable  until 
nearly  all  the  other  rows  had  been  cut 
and  sold,  but  the  heads  were  unusually 
large.  This  demonstration  showed  very 
forcibly  that  the  strain  of  any  one  va¬ 
riety  was  as  important  as  the  variety 
itself. 

One  other  year  I  conducted  another 
demonstration  with  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the 
vegetable  specialist.  This  time  10  differ¬ 
ent  strains  of  a  carrot  variety  were  used. 
In  this  demonstration  the  variation  in 
time  to  the  selling  stage  was  not  con¬ 
spicuous.  There  was,  however,  a  big 
variation  between  the  10  strains  as  to 
the  percentage  of  marketable  carrots  and 
also  some  of  the  strains  had  too  large  a 
percentage  not  true  to  name. 

Generally  speaking  the  more  simplified 
we  can  keep  our  variety  list  the  better. 
For  instance  if  we  have  found  a  strain 
of  Crosby's  Egyptian  beet  which  is  sat¬ 
isfactory,  we  stick  to  it  rather  than  try 
to  grow  Detroit  Dark  Red  as  well.  Two 
distinct  varieties  of  beets  or  any  other 
vegetable  mixed  together  or  tied  in  the 
same  bunch  do  not  make  a  satisfactory 
appeal  to  the  customer.  Using  different 
varieties  for  trial  purposes,  to  prolong 
the  season,  or  such  special  reasons  is  en¬ 
tirely  justifiable  and  quite  a  different 
matter.  Thos.  Laxton  and  Alderman  are 
two  entirely  different  varieties  of  peas 
but  I  grow  them  both,  as  the  Alderman 
variety  comes  on  after  the  Thos.  Laxton 
is  entirely  gone. 

Good  seeds  cost  money  to  produce  and 
most  of  us  realize  that  a  little  more  spent 
to  obtain  extra  good  seed  is  a  pretty  good 
investment.  True,  the  highest  price  seed 
is  not  necessarily  the  best,  but  a  seed 
firm  which  is  able  to  command  a  higher 
price  year  after  year  is  pretty  apt  to 
have  a  superior  product.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  things  about  looking 
over  the  annual  seed  catalogs  is  to  spot 
out  any  new  varieties.  I  get  real  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  trying  in  a  small  way  any 
new  varieties  which  looks  promising. 

Two  of  the  seedsmen  from  whom  I  pur¬ 
chase  make  a  practice  of  marking  the 
percentage  of  germination  on  each  pack¬ 
age.  In  actual  outdoor  conditions  which 


are  so  variable,  one  cannot  expect  to  get 
the  same  percentage  of  germination  as 
labeled.  Nevertheless,  the  labeling  is  a 
good  idea  and  has  considerable  value  at 
planting  time.  In  making  out  the  seed 
order,  whether  a  commercial  or  a  home 
gardener,  do  not  forget  to  include  a  few 
flower  seeds.  They  give  an  added  joy  to 
the  garden  well  worth  the  small  expense 
and  trouble.  p.  m.  c. 

Connecticut. 


Planning  the  Farm  Garden 

A  plan  of  the  farm  garden  should  be 
drawn  on  paper.  The  garden  should  be 
arranged  with  long  rows  and  far  enough 
apart  for  horse  cultivation.  Also  have 
the  garden  as  close  to  the  house  as 
possible. 

The  advantages  of  a  plan  are,  that  you 
will  have  a  better  idea  how  much  seed"  to 
order.  Also  you  can  have  a  better  supply 
of  vegetables,  because  if  you  plant  without 
any  plan  there  will  be  times  when  part 
of  the  garden  will  be  idle,  and  other 
times  when  something  should  be  planted 
and  the  garden  all  taken  up.  In  drawing 
up  the  plan  try  to  work  in  the  early 
crops  first,  but  if  you  haven’t  enough 
early  crops  to  cover  the  garden  leave  the 
balance  of  the  land  vacant  for  awhile 
and  go  back  and  work  in  the  second  early 
and  late  crops. 

Flan  to  raise  three  crops,  in  some  places 
you  might  work  in  four,  while  others 
only  two.  After  the  plan  is  made  for  the 
later  crops,  go  back  to  the  vacant  spot 
in  the  early  garden  and  plan  some  crops 
that  will  work  in  with  the  later  crops  you 
have  planned  for  that  spot. 

After  the  plan  is  drawn  up  to  include 
the  different  plantings  you  want  to  make 
then  go  over  the  plan  to  find  any  vacant 
spots.  These  spots  should  be  planted  to 
such  crops  as  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage, 
etc.  Often  two  vegetables  can  be  grown 
in  the  same  row,  for  instance,  a  cabbage 
plant  can  be  placed  between  muskmelon 
hills  without  hurting  either  one.  Here  is 
an  example  of  three  crops  I  raised  last 
year,  early  potatoes  with  corn  planted 
in  middle  between  rows  after  last  working 
of  potatoes.  Soon  as  the  corn  was  gath¬ 
ered  the  stalks  were  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground,  the  land  was  replowed  and  har¬ 
rowed,  then  it  was  sown  to  turnip  and 
kale.  s.  c< 

Virginia. 


Ethan  Brooks 

One  of  the  oldest  subscribers  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  Ethan  Brooks,  of  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  died  on  March  11  in  his  100th 
year,  having  passed  his  99th  birthday  on 
Jan.  10.  As  a  young  man  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Parsons  Paper  Co.  of 
Holyoke  and  acted  as  a  sales  agent  in 
Ohio  for  two  years,  but  having  been  born 
and  brought  up  on  the  farm,  agriculture 
appealed  to  him  more  strongly  than  sell¬ 
ing  _  paper  and  he  returned  to  West 
Springfield  and  purchased  the  large  farm 
where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
used  to  own  a  large  herd  of  Milking 
Shorthorns  and  when  the  1‘ercheron  horse 
was  introduced  to  this  country  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  fine  stallion  of  this  breed,  that 
was  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

Mr.  Brooks  served  one  year  in  our 
State  Legislature,  was  moderator  of  our 
town  meeting  for  many  years,  and  was 
noted  for  the  clear  and  <;oncise  manner  of 
conducting  the  meetings.  But  he  was 
more  particularly  interested  in  religious 
matters  and  served  for  many  years  as 
clerk  of  our  church  society,  as  well  as 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  and 
teaching  a  class  of  adult  members.  He 
contributed  liberally  to  the  work  of  the 
American  Board  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  and  for  many  other  worthy  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  nature.  The  last  years  of 
his  life  he  was  rather  weak  physically  but 
his  mind  was  clear  and  active  until  the 
very  last.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  read¬ 
ing  and  among  the  literature  at  his  bed¬ 
side  I  noticed^  at  my  last  call  a  copy  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  whose  topics  he  highly 
prized.  The  open  Bible  was  his  constant 
delight  and  his  delight  was  in  the  law  of 
his  Lord. 

After  passing  his  seventieth  birthday 
he  superintended  the  planting  of  an  or¬ 
chard  of  apple  trees,  which  led  a  neigh¬ 
bor  to  ask  why  at  his  age  he  was  putting 
out  an  orchard,  as  he  was  not  likelv  to 
live  to  partake  of  the  fruit.  He  at  once 
replied  that  he  expected  to  eat  the  fruit 
from  those  trees  and  did  ;  he  was  getting 
a  substantial  income  from  those  trees  2o 
years  later. 

An  interesting  episode  in  his  life  was 
when  over  90  years  old  he  drove  his  own 
horse  and  carriage  at  the  head  of  a  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  Sibley  Farm  in  our  town 
when  a  bronze  tablet  was  dedicated  to 
the  Justin  Morgan  horse,  that  as  a  colt 
was  foaled  on  this  farm,  and  was  the 
progenitor  of  that  splendid  breed  of 
horses  known  as  Morgans.  In  later  life 
Mr.  Brooks  leased  many  acres  of  his  farm 
to  the  Springfield  Country  Club  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  it  should  be  stated  in  the  lease 
that  there  should  be  no  playing  of  golf 
on  Sunday,  as  he  believed  in  a  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath  day,  and  this  re¬ 
striction  was  rigidly  observed  as  long  as 
he  owned  the  property. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  survived  by  two  married 
daughters  and  several  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren.  h.  t.  s. 

Springfield,  Mass. 


WAY  PROFIT 

on  TRUCK 


YOU  don’t  have  to 
be  told  the  value  of 
quick-acting  nitrogen  for  your 
truck  crops.  You  don’t  have  to 
be  shown  how  much  time  and 
how  much  labor  it  saves.  And 
this  year  it  plays  an  even  more 
important  part  than  ever  in 
the  growing  of  money-making 
produce. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is 
the  quick-acting  nitrogen  that 
truck  crops  prefer.  It  gives  you 
more  crop  profit,  even  in  the 
face  of  low  prices,  because  it 
helps  crops  in  at  least  three  im¬ 
portant  ways . . . 

1 — Makes  better  truck 

2 — Makes  earlier  truck 

3 — Increases  yields,  there¬ 
by  reducing  growing 
costs  per  unit. 

Chilean  is  the  natural  nitrate. 
Because  of  its  natural  origin  it 
contains  so-called  “impurities” 
—  Iodine,  Boron,  Magnesium, 
Potassium,  Calcium.  Each  of 
these  is  a  plant  food  in  itself, 
which  adds  its  value  to  the 
nitrogen.  Chilean  Nitrate  is  a 
super-nitrate  because  it  is 
Nitrogen  PLUS. 


Photo  shows  held  of  lettuce  top- 
dressed  with  Chilean  10  days 
before  cutting  crop. 


Chilean  is  now  packed  in 
100  lb.  bags  for  greater  conve¬ 
nience.  Easier  handling.  Better 
condition  of  bag  and  contents. 
And  the  price  combines  econ¬ 
omy  with  convenience.  Chilean 
comes  in  two  forms — Original 
Chilean  (Crystals)  and  Cham¬ 
pion  Brand  (pellet  nitrate). 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

57  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

530  Citizens  Bank  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Lafayette  Life  Bldg.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


In  writing  for  literature  or  information,  please  refer  to  Ad.  No.  J-20 


ORIGINAL 


Make  Every  Acre 

MARTIN 


Pay! 


I  m&s 

~ °Pen_ ti*e 

fl irrigation.  Terraces  to 
/  '  — 1  keep  rich  top  soil  home ,  grades 
roads.  5Models$37.50up.  Uses  animals  or  ti 
Liberal  terms.  Write  us  or  see 

Owensboro 

Inc.,  Box  34  Owensboro,  Ky. 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


Plows  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
S6SdSm  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
Cultivates!  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymea. 

Mfiwtllilii T  ■  TERMS 

nndl  &  Ricl>ng  Equipment! 

tmai -Wns^FreeCololog-Does  Belt  Workf 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Mmne^Dolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y- 
3260  Como  Avo  2405  Chestnut  St.  .144  Cedar  St. 


IRON  AGE 


TRACTION  AND  ENGINE 

High-Pressure  Sprayers 


Cover  4  and  6  Rows— Give  Complete  Coverage  of  Plants 

The  IRON  AGE  Four- Row,  Drop-Nozzle  Trac-  ***.  trow  imin  nn 

tion  Sprayer  delivers  spray  from  three  angles,  Combined  Field  and 

pressure  up  to  300  lbs.  IRON  AGE  gf,  Orchard 

Underslung  Engine  Sprayers  cover  up  Ipl  sp<^e£ 

to  six  rows  at  pressures  as  high  as  450  prayer 

lbs.  Widest  Spray  Boom  is  made  rigid 
by  exclusive  Locking  device. 

Illustrated  Folders  on  Sprayers  and  Potato 
Planters — Writ*  for  them. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  1330  YORK.  PA. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  9,  1931 


You  Are  Invited 


TO  COME 
WITH  US 


to  the 


SCENIC 
NORTHWEST 

THE  Rural  New-Yorker 
extends  you  a  personal 
invitation  *  to  join  the  happy 
crowd  that  will  go  to  see  the 
Northwest’s  Wonderlands 
this  summer.  Come  and  see 
the  glories  that  have  made 
the  scenic  Northwest  and 
Canada  famous  beauty  spots. 

Visit  glorious  Glacier  Nation¬ 
al  Park  and  wonderful  Lake 
Louise  and  Banff. 

2nd  Annual  11 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TOUR 

You  actually  travel  6,500  miles  on  this  marvel¬ 
ous  tour  of  sightseeing  and  education.  You  are 
taken  into  the  very  midst  of  giant  mountain 
ranges,  great  forests,  crystal  lakes,  thunder¬ 
ing  waterfalls — the  most  beautiful  scenery  of 
which  our  country  boasts.  You  visit  in  all  the 
great  cities  along  the  route.  Auto  side  trips 
at  nearly  every  stop  add  to  the  thrill  of  each 
day.  And  remember,  one  low  cost  pays  for 
everything.  You  can  almost  leave  your  pocket- 
book  at  home. 


Beautiful  Lakes  and  Giant  Mountians  in  Glacier  National  P ark 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  NOW ! 

A  booklet  of  complete  information  will  be  sent 
you  when  you  send  in  this  coupon.  It  contains 
the  low  cost  rates ;  contains  actual 
photographs  of  many  places  visit¬ 
ed;  gives  the  day  by  day  travel 
route.  It’s  free.  Send  for  your 
copy  today!  Then  get  together 
with  your  friends  and  neighbors 
and  plan  a  party  to  go  together. 

Tour  starts  August  15th.  Mail 
the  coupon  today! 


DIRECTOR  OF  TOURS 

Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  telling  all  about  the  2nd  Annual 
Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour. 


Name  . 

R.F.D.  or  Street 
City . 


State 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  Two  young  men  who 
asked  George  A.  Klaiber,  20  years  old,  of 
Bergenlield,  N.  J.,  for  a  “lift”  in  his  au¬ 
tomobile  at  Englewood,  N.  .T.,  April  23, 
fired  three  bullets  into  his  head  and  left 
him  unconscious  in  the  car  after  ransack¬ 
ing  his  pockets  and  taking  $2.35.  Klaiber 
is  in  Englewood  Hospital  and  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  live. 

Fire  destroyed  the  Providence  Street 
Junior  High  School,  under  construction, 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  22.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  almost  completed  and  was  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  school  department  in 
July,  ready  for  the  Fall  opening.  A 
short-circuiting  and  overloading  of  an 
electric  wire,  strung  temporarily,  caused 
the  tire,  Chief  Charles  L.  McCarthy  and 
State  Fire  Inspector  Robert  E.  Molt 
said,  following  an  investigation.  City  of¬ 
ficials  stated  that  $680,000  insurance  on 
the  budding  was  carried.  The  loss  was 
placed  at  $250,000  to  $300,000. 

Fire  swept  the  Summer  resort  colony 
in  the  Berkshire  Hills  at  Lenox,  Mass., 
April  25,  destroying  the  Hotel  Aspiuwall, 
several  cottages  and  a  large  stretch  of 
woods  before  it  was  brought  under  con¬ 
trol.  Damage  was  estimated  at  $1,000,- 
000.  Hundreds  of  volunteer  tire  lighters 
from  Lenox  and  other  villages  in  the 
resort  section  near  the  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  line  fought  the  blaze, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  wipe  out 
the  entire  resort.  The  lire  started  in  the 
hotel  and  soon  spread  to  surrounding  cot¬ 
tages. 

In  a  new  casket,  the  most  durable  that 
could  be  obtained,  the  remains  of  Myles 
Standish  were  returned  to  their  grave  at 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  April  25,  never  to  be 
disturbed  again.  A  small  gathering  of 
townspeople,  headed  by  four  ministers, 
assembled  in  the  historic  old  Duxbury 
Cemetery  for  the  picturesque  ceremonies 
attending  the  reburial  of  the  American 
pioneer.  When  Myles  Standish  died 
nearly  three  centuries  ago,  he  was  buried 
in  a  simple  wooden  coffin.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  his  oldest  living  descendant,  Miss 
Carolyn  Hall,  his  remains  were  trans¬ 
ferred  in  1889  to  a  new  coffin,  also  of 
wood.  As  a  result  of  the  second  trans¬ 
fer,  sponsored  by  the  town  of  Duxbury 
and  the  Myles  Standish  Historical  xlsso- 
ciation,  the  remains  of  the  famed  Pilgrim 
will  rest  permanently  in  a  hermetically- 
sealed  metal  coffin,  set  into  a  cement  re¬ 
ceptacle.  The  grave  into  which  the  new 
casket  was  lowered  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  original  burial.  It  is  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  old  cemetery  near  the  former 
site  of  the  first  Duxbury  meeting  house. 

Ninety  thousand  sawflies,  each  carry¬ 
ing  a  cargo  of  destructive  parasites,  sailed 
from  London,  England,  April  27,  for 
Belleville,  Ont.,  to  do  battle  against  the 
little  insects  which  menace  the  wheat 
fields  of  Western  Canada.  The  “parasite 
zoo"  is  traveling  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Empire  Marketing  Board.  Agents 
for  the  marketing  board  collected  the 
sawflies  in  the  wheat  fields  of  England 
last  Fall  and  the  grubs  later  were  in¬ 
fected  with  small  parasites.  Careful 
propagation  produced  a  healthy  crop  of 
vermin  which  is  expected  to  mean  death 
to  the  Canadian  variety. 

An  appeal  has  been  taken,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  April  27,  by  Attorney  General 
Bennett  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Frederick 
Greene,  New  York  State  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  from  an  order  issued 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  F. 
Bleakley  of  Yonkers  restraining  the 
State  highway  officials  from  concealing 
a  billboard  alongside  the  new  approach 
to  the  State  bridge  over  the  Hudson 
River  between  Highland  and  Poughkeep¬ 
sie.  When  workmen  started  to  erect  a 
signboard  for  Joseph  Perlmutter  and  his 
partners  along  the  Poughkeepsie  high¬ 
way  leading  to  the  new  span,  the  State, 
to  discourage  the  practice  and  protect  the 
scenery,  is  alleged  to  have  screened  off 
the  board.  Judge  Bleakley  granted  a 
permanent  injunction.  The  order  is 
now  appealed  to  the  Appellate  Division 
in  Brooklyn.  This  is  a  test  case,  in 
which  the  State  officials  are  trying  to 
learn  if  they  can,  by  such  screening  op¬ 
erations,  discourage  the  erection  of  bill¬ 
boards  near  State  projects. 

Arkansas  delegates  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention  of  Business  and  Professional 
Woman’s  Clubs  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
July,  have  been  instructed  by  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  federation  to  wear  cotton  dresses. 
Miss  Earline  White  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
national  recording  secretary  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  told  the  federation  in  convention 
at  Eldorado,  Ark.,  April  26,  that  an  ef¬ 
fort  would  be  made  to  give  similar  in¬ 
structions  to  delegates  from  other  States 
to  promote  greater  consumption  of  cotton. 

Angered  by  “the  mischievous  and  ma¬ 
licious  practices  perpetrated  daily  by 
children”  against  its  property,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  is¬ 
sued  an  appeal  April  28  to  all  clergymen 
and  school  principals  on  Long  Island  re¬ 
questing  their  assistance  in  ending  these 
activities,  which  in  some  cases  were  said 
to  menace  the  safety  of  passengers.  The 
railroad  reported  that  its  police  forces 
since  January  1  had  apprehended  326 
boys  for  committing  damaging  acts.  The 
escapades  included  stoning  and  firing  at 
trains ;  placing  iron  rods  and  automobile 
rims  on  the  third  rail ;  throwing  boards, 
old  automobile  parts,  and  in  one  case  a 
small  building,  across  the  tracks;  stop¬ 
ping  trains  with  lanterns  and  damaging 
and  stealing  of  various  kinds  of  appara¬ 
tus  and  machines. 

Twelve  men  were  killed  April  28  when 


the  wild  Sinclair  No.  1  Cole  oil  well,  two 
miles  from  Gladewater,  Tex.,  exploded 
from  a  spark  caused  by  friction.  Ten 
others  were  injured,  five  probably  fatally. 
Tom  Cole,  part  owner  of  the  well,  said 
he  saw  a  spark  caused  by  the  friction  of 
lowering  tools  into  the  well.  He  turned 
to  run  for  his  life,  but  got  only  a  few 
feet  away  before  the  explosion  dashed 
him  to  tiie  ground,  searing  his  back  and 
head.  The  well  exploded  with  a  roar, 
shooting  flames  more  than  100  feet  into 
the  air.  Smoke  from  the  lire  billowed 
over  the  town  of  Gladewater. 

WASHINGTON.  — An  aerial  parade 
more  than  20  miles  in  length  will  be  the 
climax  of  the  Air  Corps  manoeuvers  over 
New  York  City  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
23,  the  War  Department  announced 
April  22.  The  formation  will  fly  over 
a  review  stand  at  the  Floyd  Bennett 
Flying  Field,  where  5,000  specially  in¬ 
vited  guests  will  be  gathered.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  planned  by  Peter  J. 
Brady,  chairman  of  Mayor  Walker’s  avia¬ 
tion  committee,  and  War  Department  of¬ 
ficials.  Prior  to  the  huge  air  review 
three  special  squadrons  of  nine  bombers, 
nine  attack  planes  and  nine  pursuit 
planes  will  give  demonstrations  over  the 
airport  to  show  the  fighting  purposes  of 
these  three  branches.  The  combat  for¬ 
mation  to  take  part  in  the  mock  attack 
upon  the  city  will  be  composed  of  672 
planes.  They  will  assemble  along  the 
north  shore  oil  Long  Island  and  the  Con¬ 
necticut  coast  and  move  west  toward  the 
Hudson  River,  which  will  be  followed  to 
the  Battery.  Flying  in  two  tiers,  one 
above  the  other,  the  formation  will  be 
10  miles  in  length.  Pursuit  planes  will 
fly  above  the  slower  units  to  stage  mimic 
attacks  upon  them,  during  which  aW  the 
manoeuvers  of  actual  warfare  will  be 
carried  on.  As  the  battery  is  approached, 
according  to  present  plans,  the  lower  tier 
of  planes  will  drop  down  until  they  are 
flush  with  the  skyline  of  the  city.  An¬ 
other  “attack”  will  be  made  by  the  pur¬ 
suit  planes  at  this  point. 

A  total  of  $39,644,769  has  been  lent 
from  the  three  funds  appropriated  for 
drought  relief,  the  national  advisory  loan 
committee  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  announced  April  22.  From  the  $45,- 
600,000  appropriation  for  seed  and  feed 
loans,  $34,812,869  was  lent ;  from  the 
$20,000,000  appropriation  for  credit  pur¬ 
poses,  $3,608,301,  and  from  the  $2,000,- 
000  appropriation  for  direct  relief,  $1,- 
223,599.  A  total  of  296,128  loans  were 
made.  The  possibility  that  much  of  the 
drought-relief  money  appropriated  by  the 
last  Congress  may  not  be  used  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  recapitulation  of  these  funds 
by  the  committee. 

The  World  War  debts  owed  to  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  cal¬ 
culated  on  an  interest  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
have  a  valuation  estimated  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $7,616,217,800.  On  June  30, 
1930,  the  valuation  on  this  basis  was  $7,- 
740,000,000.  That  is  the  last  official 
valuation  made  by  the  Treasury.  Since 
that  time  $123,782,200  in  principal  and 
interest  has  been  paid.  This  value  was 
given  at  that  time  in  the  annual  report 
of  Secretary  Mellon  under  the  head  of 
“assets”  in  computing  the  net  costs  of  the 
war.  It  was  explained  that  payments 
to  be  received  under  the  various  funding 
agreements  after  June  30,  1930,  have 
been  discounted  so  as  to  show  their  pres¬ 
ent  value  on  a  basis  of  4  per  cent  per  an¬ 
num. 

Synthetic  methanol,  which  is  now  used 
increasingly  in  anti-freeze  mixtures  and 
contains  the  equivalent  of  76  per  cent  of 
wood  alcohol,  has  killed  at  least  208 
drinkers  in  the  United  States  since  No¬ 
vember,  James  M.  Doran,  chief  of  the 
Industrial  Alcohol  Bureau  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  disclosed  April  28.  Dr. 
Doran  explained  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  no  control  over  synthetic 
methanol  or  wood  alcohol  and  that  only 
a  few  States  regulate  their  use.  Appeals 
have  been  made  for  the  enactment  of 
stricter  laws  by  the  States. 


Recording  Deed ;  Buying 
on  Contract 

1- — I  have  a  deed  that  has  not  yet 
been  recorded.  The  deed  was  dated  and 
signed  in  May,  1930.  This  deed  being 
signed  by  notary  public  before  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1930,  will  it  be  legal  if  we  have  it 
recorded  now?  2. — We  own  a  small  place. 
We  expect  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  either 
on  contract  or  give  a  mortgage  on  the 
piece  of  land  we  are  buying.  Which  would 
be  the  better  way  to  buy?  If  something 
should  happen  so  that  we  might  fail  in 
a  payment  which  would  be  better,  to  have 
a  contract  or  mortgage  on  the  land  we 
are  buying?  3. — Could  the  owner  of  the 
land,  in  any  way,  if  we  failed  in  any  point 
of  contract  or  mortgage,  get  a  claim  on 
the  place  we  own  ?  G.  w.  u. 

New  York. 

1.  — If  the  deed  was  properly  executed 
it  may  be  recorded  at  any  time. 

2.  — It  makes  little  difference  whether 
you  have  a  contract  or  mortgage.  Most 
people  buying  property,  would  prefer  to 
have  a  deed  and  give  a  mortgage,  for  then 
they  have  a  record  title. 

3.  — If  the  property  did  not  sell  for 

enough  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  mort¬ 
gage.  or  if  the  contract  was  foreclosed 
and  did  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  contract,  a  deficiency 
judgment  could  be  obtained  against  you, 
which  would  be  a  lien  upon  the  property 
you  now  own.  n.  t. 
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renew  your  LIGHT  PLANT 

at  the  lowest  cost 


Guaranteed  Westing  house 
Batteries  .  .  .  write  at  once 


in  history! 


Let  Westinghouse 
put  fresh  life  and 
“pep”  into  your 
electric  plant  with 
a  new  set  of  husky 
new  batteries  at 
amazingly  low  cost. 
Sizes  and  types  for 
every  need.  A  real 
opportunity — act 
now. 


P rices  slashed  on 


Why  put  up  with  less  than  100%  efficiency 
from  your  light  plant  when  our  sweeping  price 
reductions  on  replacement  batteries  will  make 
it  just  like  new  so  cheaply?  10-year  adjustment 
GUARANTEE  on  Plante  models.  All  latest 
types  — no  sell-outs  or  seconds.  Special  in¬ 
dicator  cell  with  each  set  — no  more  hydro¬ 
meter  testing.  Get  illustrated  information  and 
new  low  price  list  at  once.  Write  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Department  305-A,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Westinghouse 

The  Complete  Farm  Electrification  People 

Batteries  Light  Plants  Water  Systems 


WATKINS  MAN 


No  Capital  Required  to  Run 

Grocery  Store  on  Wheels 

Be  a  Watkins  Dealer.  Operate 
your  own  store  on  wheels.  Sup¬ 
ply  demand  for  World’s  Largest 
Selling  Vanilla,  coffee,  necessary  -  - 

food  products,  soaps,  cleansers,  BookTellsHow 
things  people  want  and  use  every  day.  60  year 
reputation  and  7200  successful  dealers  assure 
your  success.  Watkins  known  everywhere.  Earn 
$35.00  to  $50.00  a  week  from  the  start.  We 
furnish  credit.  Show  you  how.  Mcil  coupon 
for  big  free  book  of  facts. 


J.  R.  WATKINS  CO.,  Rural  Sales  Dept., 
137  Johnson  Ave., 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Your  name . 

Address  . 

Town . State  . . . 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Culti¬ 
vator.  Gardeners,  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers,  Trackers,  Florists,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Suburbanites,  Coun¬ 
try  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

New  Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
1065  33rd  Ave.y  S.  E.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Catalog! 
Free! 


THROW  YOUR  SPADE  AWAY 


v  spend  hours  of  back-breaking  spading.  Do  the  job  in 
tction  of  the  time  with  a  TUG-O- M  HEEL  Hand  1  low. 
LTG-O- WHEEL  does  all  the  plowing  and  cultivating 
— faster — better — cheaper  than  hand  methods  or  push 
i  wheel  plows.  .  ,  ,  , 

ows  to  depth  of  5  inches.  Cultivates  and  weeds  1  or  2 
i.  Ideal  for  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
trymen — for  all  small  farm  and  garden  work 
_  _nd  for  FREE  booklet  which  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  time  and  labor 
saving  implement. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  PLOW  COMPANY 
Schenectady,  New  York 
Department  1  6 
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Edmonds’  Trapncst  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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Some  Out-of-ordinary 
Vegetables  for  the 
Roadside  Merchant 

Competition  is  keen  indeed  among 
roadside  marketers,  especially  along 
some  of  the  heavily  traveled  highways, 
and  it  is  getting  keener.  There  are.  of 
course,  a  number  of  ways  of  meeting  this 
competition,  such  as  giving  a  superior 
service,  selling  a  better  product,  keeping 
a  more  attractive  stand,  cutting  prices 
(a  practice  seldom  to  be  recommended), 
attractive  packages,  but  a  feature  not 
often  tried  is  to  handle  somewhat  out-of- 
ordinary  products.  In  my  own  work,  I 
have  been  able  on  several  occasions  to 
make  rather  intensive  studies  of  roadside 
marketing,  and  have  found  that  out-of- 
ordinary  products  have  often  been  the 
means  of  some  merchants  forging  ahead 
of  their  competitors. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Southern  Michi¬ 
gan  has  had  very  fine  success  with  Flor¬ 
ence  fennel.  He  is  fortunate  in  this  re¬ 
spect  in  having  numerous  customers  of 
Italian  origin  who  are  particularly  fond 
of  this  vegetable.  Fie  tells  me,  though, 
that  Americans  are  getting  the  habit,  and 
his  sales  are  mounting  yearly.  He  gave 
out  samples  to  his  steadiest  customers 
with  instructions  for  cooking  and  serving, 
and  added  not  a  few  new  names  to  the 
fennel  list.  In  my  garden,  I  have  found 
that  it  is  a  poor  crop  for  the  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  months,  as  it  goes  to  seed  too  quick¬ 
ly  then.  However,  if  it  is  planted  in  late 
June  or  early  July  in  my  climate  it  ma¬ 
tures  during  the  cool  weather  which  we 
usually  get  during  the  last  part  of  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  The  part  used  is 
the  enlarged  base,  which  makes  a  bulb¬ 
like  growth  at  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
This  should  be  hilled  up  with  earth  when 
about  half-grown  so  it  will  be  nicely 
blanched  when  ready  for  use.  Plant  in 
rows  any  convenient  distance  apart  and 
thin  about  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Another  friend  in  Northern  Ohio  is 
making  a  good  thing  out  of  New  Zealand 
spinach.  This  vegetable  is  better  known 
than  the  first  mentioned,  but  is  seldom 
seen  at  roadside  stands.  This  man  tells 
me  the  he  finds  it  a  good  seller  during  its 
season  because  there  are  few  other  boil¬ 
ing  greens  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
how  commercial  growers  handle  it,  but  I 
have  found  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
germinate  in  the  open  ground,  and  seed¬ 
lings  are  not  easy  to  transplant.  This 
is  my  schedule  of  operations:  The  seeds 
are  soaked  in  warm  water  for  24  hours 
and  are  then  planted  three  to  a  2%-in. 
pot.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a  frame 
where  they  will  get  careful  watering.  All 
but  one  plant  to  a  pot  are  pulled  out, 
and  this  is  knocked  out  of  the  pot  when 
it  has  three  or  four  true  leaves  and  trans¬ 
planted  to  its  permanent  place.  They 
are  rampant  growers,  requiring  about 
three  feet  between  the  plants.  This  may 
sound  like  a  lot  of  work,  but  when  we 
remember  that  each  plant  occupies  a 
space  of  six  or  eight  square  feet  and 
cutting  can  continue  from  early  Summer 
until  Autumn  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
sounds. 

A  number  of  roadside  dealers  to  whom 
I  have  talked  have  found  kale,  especially 
the  Fall-planted  crop  for  early  Spring 
cutting,  a  profitable  crop  to  handle.  1 
imagine  this  particular  procedure  will  be 
restricted  to  more  temperate  climates 
than  we  have  in  Northern  Michigan,  for 
I  find  most  of  the  varieties  in  pretty  bad 
shape  when  Spring  comes.  The  Siberian 
variety  usually  comes  through  in  pretty 
good  shape  if  it  is  wintered  under  a  good 
coating  of  rough  straw.  The  early  crop 
can  be  started  in  late  May  and  succes¬ 
sion  plantings  made  up  to  late  July,  all 
handled  just  like  cabbage. 

The  friend  in  Southern  Michigan  who 
has  made  a  success  with  fennel  has  also 
used  parsley  to  good  advantage.  He  told 
me  that  he  kept  it  on  hand  during  most 
of  the  open  season,  and  picked  up  quite 
a  few  extra  dollars.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  need  extended  comment  here,  except 
to  call  it  to  your  attention. 

I  know  a  man  on  one  of  the  main  high¬ 
ways  leading  out  of  Chicago  who  devotes 
3,000  square  feet  of  cold  frame  space  to 
dandelions,  practically  all  of  which  are 
sold  at  his  own  stand,  and  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  small  planting  compared  to  some. 
It  points  the  way,  however,  to  added 
profits  for  other  dealers,  for  the  business 
is  not  overdone  in  many  places.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  cold  frame  accom¬ 
modations  for  any  hut  the  extra-early 
crop.  The  culture  of  dandelions  is  the 
simplest  possible,  as  anyone  may  deduce 
from  the  rapidity  shown  in  spreading 
through  lawns  and  pastures.  Sow  in 
Spring  in  rows  a  foot  apart  for  frame 
culture,  and  far  enough  apart  in  the 
open  to  allow  efficient  cultivating  prac¬ 
tice.  Thin  to  stand  eight  or  nine  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  The  plants  are  ready 
for  use  the  following  Spring.  The  grow¬ 
er  referred  to  varies  the  usual  practice 
with  a  small  part  of  his  crop  by  digging 
the  roots  in  Autumn  after  freezing  lias 
killed  the  foliage.  They  are  then  stored 
in  dry  sand  and  forced  like  witloof  chic¬ 
ory  under  the  bench  of  his  small  green¬ 
house.  All  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
hold  some  ideas  for  roadside  merchants 
on  the  lookout  for  new  stunts  in  their 
merchandising  plans.  c.  w.  wood. 

Michigan. 


Purslane  is  a  villainous  weed,  but 
not  to  be  despised  wh«n  boiled  as 
“greens.” 


Planet  Jr. 


Garden  Tractor 


gives  the  help  you  need  NOW 

That  job  you  want  done  right  now — light  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  pulverizing,  seeding,  fertilizing,  cultivating,  weed¬ 
ing,  spraying — is  done  better,  quicker  and  at  less  cost  witli 
Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor.  When  not  working  in  the 
garden,  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  will  saw  wood,  pump 
water,  turn  the  grindstone  and  do  many  other  chores.  It 
has  all  the  dependability  of  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Implements 
— famous  for  60  years.  Send  the  coupon  NOW. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  D«-Pt.  38-L 

Makers  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools 
3425  N.  5th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  new  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Tractor  Catalog 
and  your  Time  Payment  Plan. 

Name _ 

City. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

County _ State _ 
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Black  Leaf  40"  is  the  great  outstanding  enemy 
of  insect  pests.  Kills  by  contact,  also  by  fumes.  If 
you  have  never  used  "Black  Leaf  40"  'it  will  be  to 
your  advantage  to  begin  doing  so. 

APHIS  .  .  .  LEAFHOPPER  .  .  .  THRIPS 

Protection  from  insect  damage  is  essential  if  you  expect  to  raise 
a  full,  profitable  crop  of  fruit,  vegetables  or  flowers.  For  over 
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20  years  "Black  Leaf  40"  has  been  accepted  as  the  growers  best 
defense  against  Aphis,  Leafhoppers,  Thrips  and  other  insects. 

For  Poultry  Lice 

Use  "Black  Leaf  40".  You  do  not  need  to  handle  the  birds. 

"Paint"  the  roosts  lightly  and  the  heat  from  the  birds' bodies 
gradually  releases  the  fumes  which  kill  the  lice. 

TO  KILL  MITES:  Spray  nests  and  inside  of  house 
with  “Black  Leaf  40”  according  to  directions. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation,  Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky.  7 
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Black  Leaf  AO 

JUST  "PAINT”  THE  ROOSTS 


LIVE  BETTER— SPEND  LESS 
Grow  Your  Own  Vegetables 

In  great  abundance,  crisp,  delicious,  vitamin-laden.  Sell 
surplus  to  mortorists.  IRON  AGE  Tools  speed  the  work  amaz¬ 
ingly — Save  time  and  labor. 

IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  have  been  standard  for 
many  years— used  by  successful  home  and  market  gar¬ 
deners.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet  showing  many  models. 


IRON  AGE  No.  306 
the  most  com- 
s  garden 
tool  made. 


IRON  AGE 


Eilis  Keystone  Agr’l  Works  I 
130  Cross  Street 
Pottstown  Penna. 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  anti 
stalk.  All  year  usefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  etc 
Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  Tenth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

pound  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65 


Molroso,  Ohio 
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4§  Nichols  Copper  Co< 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


They  always  Sail  back  on  the 
old  reliable  home  mixed 
Bordeaux  Mixture- 

Nothing  has  ever  been  found  so  fully  effective  in  controlling  fungus 
diseases  as  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Growers,  to  their  sorrow  and  loss,  and  experiment  station  experts,  to 
their  disappointment  have  tried  substitutes. 

They  all  fall  back  on  Bordeaux,  and  all  agree  that  it  is  most  effective 
as  well  as  most  economical,  when  mixed  as  needed,  using  Copper 
Sulphate  and  slaked  Lime,  and  applied  fresh. 

For  those  who  object  to  the  labor  of  mixing  Bordeaux  the  standard 
way,  there  is  the  “instant”  method,  which  is  as  its  name  implies, 
quick  and  easy. 

For  known  strength  and  purity  use 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate — 99%  Pure 

For  complete  directions  for  mixing  Bordeaux  by  the  “instant”,  also  the 
“standard”  method,  get  our  free  book — “Bordeaux  Mixture,  its  prepara¬ 
tion  and  use”,  sent  free — send  name  and  address  for  your  i 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  an/ deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
t  lie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


One  thing  I  like  about  your  paper  is  that  it  is 
straightforward  and  honest  in  what  you  say  and  what 
you  advertise.  j.  m. 

New  York. 

KING  straightforward  and  honest  is  a  good  pro¬ 
gram  for  any  individual  or  any  worth-while 
business.  It  is  a  good  habit  to  get  into. 

* 

THE  Winter  just  past,  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  has  been  mild  and  open,  but  the  loss  of 
usually  hardy  perennial  plants,  even  under  the  cus¬ 
tomary  mulch,  has  been  generally  severe.  It  shows 
us  how  serious  the  effects  of  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  may  he,  and  enables  us  to  realize  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  heavy  snow  blanket.  Strawberries  are  show¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  Winter  to  an  unusual  degree, 
and  many  Fall-planted  ornamentals  are  in  a  melan¬ 
choly  condition.  Hollyhocks  always  suffer  badly 
from  heaving  if  planted  in  Fall,  so  that  most  ex¬ 
perienced  gardeners  transplant  them  in  the  Spring- 
only,  but  this  year  many  subjects  for  which  Fall 
planting  is  advised  have  been  heaved  out  to  a  de- 
sl  motive  degree.  Our  friends  farther  north,  whose 
gardens  have  been  heavily  blanketed  with  snow  all 
Winter,  will  probably  find  their  pet  perennials  in 
better  condition  than  in  sections  where  there  has 
been  little  snow  and  no  extremely  cold  weather. 

* 

EW  JERSEY  has  passed  a  law  that,  after  July 
1.  cattle  dealers  and  brokers  and  their  agents 
must  be  licensed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  order  to  do  business  in  New  Jersey.  The  law 
was  passed  to  protect  farmers  from  unscrupulous 
dealers  who  have  been  known  to  cause  serious  losses 
by  their  trading  in  diseased  cattle.  It  also  will 
serve  to  relieve  reputable  dealers  of  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  from  those  who  use  unscrupulous  methods. 
In  enforcing  the  law  the  department  will  endeavor 
to  obtain  the  names  of  all  c-attle  dealers  and  brokers 
operating  in  the  State.  However,  the.  law  makes 
these  dealers  and  brokers  responsible  for  filing  ap¬ 
plications  for  licenses  by  June  1.  Copies  of  the  law 
and  application  blanks  will  be  available  about  May 
15  and  will  be  sent  by  the  department  to  persons 
requesting  them.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  agricul¬ 
tural  co-operative  associations’  in  their  dealings  with 
members;  to  persons  or  firms  dealing  in  less  than 
10  cattle  a  year;  to  dairymen  permanently  discon¬ 
tinuing  business  and  disposing  of  herds,  nor  to  deal¬ 
ers  who  receive  cattle  exclusively  for  slaughter.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  may  decline  to  grant  or  may  revoke  a 
license  when  he  is  satisfied  that  the  dealer  con¬ 
cerned  has  violated  State  regulations  on  the  inter¬ 
state  or  intra-State  movement  of  cattle ;  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation ;  that  he 
has  dealt  in  diseased  c-attle  likely  to  transmit  dis¬ 
ease  to  other  cattle  or  human  beings,  or  that  the 
dealer  has  refused  to  keep  such  records  as  might  be 
required  by  the  department  in  the  administration 
of  the  law. 

❖ 

ONE  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  service  to  fruit 
growers  in  recent  years,  developed  by  tfie  State 
stations  and  Farm  Bureaus,  is  information  as  to 
just  the  right  time  to  spray  for  apple  scab.  For¬ 
merly  this  was  largely  guesswork,  the  only  cer¬ 
tainty  being  for  the  man  who  started  early  and  kept 
right  on.  The  shooting  out  of  scab  spores  for  new 
infestation  from  the  old  leaves  depends  much  on 
the  weather.  By  microscopic  examinations  of  these 
old  leaves,  the  station  men  can  tell  just  what  con¬ 
dition  these  spores  are  in  and  spread  the  news.  In 
some  States  a  radio  service  broadcasts  this  infor¬ 
mation.  New  Hampshire  does  this  at  noon,  stand¬ 


ard  lime,  so  that,  while  the  men  are  in  the  house 
for  dinner,  the  radio  may  be  turned  on  for  the  latest 
information  on  scab  development.  Spray  Specialist 
E.  J.  Rasmussen  recommends  for  the  pre-pink  spray 
five  quarts  of  liquid,  or  four  pounds  of  dry  lime- 
sulphur,  to  50  gallons  of  water.  When  aphids  are 
present,  one-half  pint  of  Black  Leaf  40  should  be 
added  and,  for  tent  caterpillar-  and  brown-tail  moth, 
one  and  one-half  pounds  lead  arsenate. 

* 

IT  IS  not  unusual  to  motor-truck  farm  products  to 
market  200  to  300  miles,  hut  what  is  believed  to 
he  the  longest  motor  haul  of  this  sort  was  completed 
on  March  25  when  the  president  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Truckers’  Association  returned  from  Florida 
with  a  load  of  100  bushels  of  grapefruit  and  40 
bushels  of  oranges.  On  the  southward  journey,  100 
bushels  of  Michigan  onions  were  hauled  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  Florida.  The  round  trip  of  2,500  miles 
was  made  in  seven  days,  hut  it  is  believed  that  with 
two  drivers  the  trip  to  Florida  and  return  to  Grand 
Rapids  could  be  made  in  five  days.  The  grapefruit 
brought  .$1  per  bushel  and  the  oranges  $1.75  per 
bushel.  Truckers  from  Grand  Rapids  and  other 
points  in  Michigan  have  been  taking  onions  and 
celery  from  the  swamp  sections  of  the  State  to 
points  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  all  during  the 
Winter,  returning  with  sweet  potatoes  and  other 
southern  produce. 

* 

OST  of  us  have  seen  the  common  “ladybugs” 
on  potato  plants,  where  they  eat  the  eggs  of 
the  potato  beetle,  and  elsewhere  at  their  work  of 
destroying  creatures  that  are  mainly  enemies  of 
man.  The  Agricultural  Commissioner  of  Merced 
Co.,  Calif.,  recently  presented  to  every  fruit  and 
vegetable  grower  desiring  them,  a  quart  jar  of 
ladybugs  for  taking  home  and  liberating  in  their 
vineyards,  peach  and  apricot  orchards,  and  market 
gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  aphids 
or  plant  lice.  These  beetles  are  gathered  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  by  a  force  of  men,  and  then  put  into  cold 
storage  to  keep  them  properly  dormant.  At  the 
proper  time  they  are  taken  out  and  distributed  to 
those  requesting  them.  Last  year  some  8,000,000 
ladybugs  were  collected  and  stored  in  this  way. 

sis 

ON  PAGE  518  mention  was  made  of  the  striking 
results  in  dairy  herd  improvement  in  Missouri 
by  records  of  the  progeny  of  sires  proven  of  special 
merit.  The  following  report  on  dairy  herd  improve- 
ment  association  work  from  the  Vermont  extension 
service  gives  another  angle  to  this  matter: 

The  tester  of  one  of  the  newer  associations  reports 
that  one  of  liis  members  has  recently  been  checking  over 
his  milk  checks  and  grain  bills.  He  found  that  follow¬ 
ing  a  year  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association, 
the  same  number  of  cows  showed  an  additional  gross 
income  of  nearly  $1,000,  or  about  $50  per  cow  more 
than  the  previous  year  before  entering  the  associat’on. 
For  this  additional  income  he  had  spent  about  $250 
more  for  grain  and  had  an  additional  expense  of  about 
$50  in  preparing  for  better  Fall  roughage.  He  says: 
“I  attribute  this  extra  profit  to  three  things — more  ef¬ 
ficient  feeding  of  a  slightly  larger  amount  of  grain  due 
to  close  checking  of  feed  with  the  production  figures 
furnished  by  the  association,  a  slightly  better  price  due 
to  shift  from  cream  to  milk  market,  and  considerably 
better  roughage  in  the  Fall  properly  supplemented  with 
concentrates. 

Knowing  who  the  cows  in  the  dairy  herd  are,  and 
what  they  do,  is  essential  to  prevent  keeping  them 
as  boarders — who  do  not  pay  their  board  bills. 

UST  how  much  frost  is  necessary  to  destroy 
fruit  blossoms  and  newly-set  fruit?  J.  H.  Gour- 
ley,  Horticulturist  at  Ohio  State  University,  says 
that  blossoms  frequently  withstand  temperatures  of 
from  2S  to  24  degrees,  and  that,  although  the  or¬ 
chards  may  appear  to  be  devastated  by  frost  dam¬ 
age,  it  is  still  possible  to  produce  a  full  commercial 
crop  from  later  blossoms.  If  only  5  or  10  per  cent 
of  a  heavy  bloom  actually  set  fruit,  a  full  crop  may 
he  possible.  Immediately  after  the  fruit  has  set  is 
one  of  the  stages  most  sensitive  to  frost  injury. 
Then  the  fruit  will  rarely  survive  temperatures  be¬ 
low  27  degrees  without  damage.  He  finds  that 
peaches  in  full  bloom  are  less  sensitive  to  low  tem¬ 
peratures  than  are  apples.  If  peach,  plum,  cherry 
and  apple  trees  are  in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  the 
apple  blossoms  are  injured  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  are  blossoms  on  the  other  trees.  Contrary  to 
general  belief,  he  finds  that,  although  frosted  blos¬ 
soms  are  kept  sprinkled  with  water,  damage  from 
low  temperatures  will  not  be  reduced  and,  if  actual 
killing  temperatures  have  not  been  reached,  the  rate 
of  thawing  is  not  a  very  important  factor.  From 
further  observation  it  has  been  noted  that  the  vigor 
of  the  tree  has  but  little  to  do  with  resistance  to 
frost  injury,  as  weak  trees  will  not  set  fruit  regard¬ 
less  of  temperature  conditions.  The  two  outstand¬ 


ing  ways  of  reducing  loss  from  frost  injury  are 
found  in  growing  late  blossoming  varieties  and  in 
selecting  a  good  site  for  the  orchard. 

* 

ONLY  a  few  years  ago  Arizona  was  classed  as 
a  desert  State  with  limited  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities.  Irrigation  has  changed  all  of  this  so  that 
the  State  is  now  important  in  both  vegetables  and 
fruits.  New  citrus  plantings  this  Spring  in  Arizona 
have  amounted  to  around  4,000  acres,  according  to 
(he  Arizona  Industrial  Congress.  The  new  plant¬ 
ings  bring  the  total  citrus  acreage  to  about  17,000 
acres  in  Maricopa  County  and  1,200  acres  in  Yuma 
County,  with  something  over  5,000  acres  in  bearing. 
The  industry  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  many  pre¬ 
dict  Arizona  will  have  from  40,000  to  50,000  acres 
planted  to  citrus  fruits  by  1940,  thereby  giving  the 
citrus  crop  first  rank  in  value  of  Arizona  farm 
production.  Grapefruit  predominates  in  Arizona 
citrus  plantings. 

* 

REE  fruit  prospects  were  good  at  blossom  time 
in  the  East  and  South  but  not  much  can  he  said 
yet.  The  cold  spell  late  in  April  did  some  damage. 
California  growers  are  having  trouble  from  shortage 
of  rain  and  water.  They  may  not  enter  the  eastern 
markets  so  heavily  this  year.  Trees  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  did  not  blossom  so  freely  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  letters  from  Washington  and  Oregon,  and 
there  was  some  injury  from  the  April  freeze.  Fruit¬ 
growers  have  been  doing  as  well  as  most  farmers 
the  past  season.  They  had  a  good  crop  and  sold  it 
fairly  well,  thanks  to  the  heaviest  export  trade  on 
record.  Apples  wore  almost  the  only  farm  product 
finding  a  good  market  in  Europe.  Eastern  apple 
growers  have  comparatively  little  to  complain  of  as 
farm  markets  go  lately.  Their  holdings  in  storage 
or  on  the  farm  are  nearly  cleared  out.  Apples  did 
not  sell  high,  but  neither  did  any  other  leading  prod¬ 
uct.  This  year  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  more 
apples  in  the  East  and  not  so  many  in  the  Far  West. 

* 

N  WEDNESDAY,  August  19,  at  7  :30  A.  M„  our 
Coast  to  Coast  tourists  will  reach  Glacier 
National  Park,  the  “Land  of  the  Shining  Mountains.” 
The  Blackfeet  Indians  will  welcome  us  with  their 
fascinating  ceremonial  pow-pow.  Then  comfortable 
buses  will  whirl  us  away  on  the  thrilling  60-mile 
tour  to  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet,  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  St.  Mary  Lake  country.  In  all  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  is  no  lake  more  lovely  than  Lake 
St.  Mary.  The  party  will  be  taken  on  an  interesting 
boat  trip  on  this  beautiful  lake  and  given  an  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  view  the  scenery.  We  will  he 
served  luncheon  at  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet.  Going- 
to-the-Sun  Mountain  is  the  subject  of  many  an  In¬ 
dian  legend.  This  is  only  the  first  of  the  wonders  in 
store  for  the  tourists — marvelous  scenery,  vast  grain 
fields  and  orchards,  the  great  lumber  industry,  Banff 
and  Lake  Louise  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  The  tour 
starts  from  New  York,  Saturday,  August  15,  and 
will  return  August  30.  You  will*  be  interested  in 
this  story  of  where  we  go  and  what  we  see,  told  in 
the  booklet  that  is  ready  to  he  mailed  to  you  on 
request. 


Brevities 

That  is  an  interesting  apple  pollination  chart,  page 
563. 

“And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden.” 

New  Jersey  lias  regularly  about  10,000  acres  in 
asparagus. 

New  Jersey  is  planting  about  350,140  acres  in  po¬ 
tatoes  this  year. 

An  old-fashioned  name  for  the  maple  seeds  that 
drop  about  so  freely  is  “locks  and  keys.” 

Short-tailed  field  mice  seem  unusually  plentiful  this 
Spring.  An  energetic  cat  is  a  good  outdoor  mousetrap. 

In  Canada,  one  household  out  of  every  19  has  a 
radio.  There  are  33,516  sets  in  the  province  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan. 

A  rtcii  deposit  of  radium  has  been  found  near  Great 
Bear  Lake,  Northwest  Territories,  1,200  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Edmonton. 

This  country’s  total  consumption  of  meat  last  year 
was  16,394,000,000  lbs.,  or  131.7  lbs.  per  capita.  This 
is  5  lbs.  per  person  less  than  the  previous  year. 

John  Adlum,  whose  book  entitled  “Cultivation  of 
the  Vine,”  is  referred  to  on  page  565  is  commemorated 
by  the  graceful  biennial  vine  Adlumia,  also  called 
mountain  fringe,  Allegheny  vine  and  climbing  fumitory. 

The  Brooklyn  Health  Department  recently  received 
complaints  from  candy  manufacturers  that  bees  from  a 
city  apiary  were  raiding  their  fresh  candies  and  bon¬ 
bons.  Effort  was  being  made  to  deport  the  bees  from 
within  city  limits. 

One  of  our  old  friends  used  to  tell  us  of  the  fine 
strong  teetli  he  had  noted  among  country  people  in 
Scotland  60  or  70  years  ago.  The  natural  result  of 
milk  and  oatmeal  from  infancy  to  old  age;  their  diet 
provided  them  with  the  minerals  needed  for  tooth  and 
bone. 
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The  State  Bill  of  $334,000,000 

TI-IE  extent  to  which  personal  and  partisan 
politics  influence  official  State  actions  would 
probably  astonish  the  average  citizen  more  than  it 
does,  if  it  had  not  become  so  familiar  that  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Governor  Roosevelt 
now  puts  the  St.  Lawrence  power  law  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  legislative  accomplishments  for  this 
year,  hut  last  month  he  threatened  to  veto  it  if  the 
Legislature  named  the  first  commissioners  in  the 
bill  instead  of  allowing  him  to  appoint  them. 

In  the  reports  of  the  approval  and  veto  of  bills 
since  the  Legislature  adjourned,  the  city  papers 
make  much  of  the  Governor's  veto  of  hills  introduced 
by  the  big  Republican  leaders  up-State.  Speaker 
McGinnies  had  his  own  Hill  of  the  session  appro¬ 
priating  $1,000,000  for  the  Fredonia  Normal  School 
chopped  off:  by  the  official  ax.  Senator  Knight, 
president  pro  tern  of  the  Senate,  his  successor,  Sena¬ 
tor  Fearon  of  Syracuse,  Senator  Hewitt,  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  Assem¬ 
blyman  Hutchinson,  head  of  the  fiscal  committee  of 
the  Assembly,  all  had  their  bills  for  appropriations 
chopped  off  by  the  executive  ax.  Senator  Knight's 
bill  would  have  given  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia  $240,000. 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  of  the  vetoes  was  the 
bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Fearon,  appropriating 
$350,000  for  a  horticultural  building  on  the  State 
Fair  Grounds.  The  need  of  this  building  has  been 
pressing  for  some  time.  The  horticultural  interests 
have  been  patient  about  it  for  years,  but  felt  this 
year  that  it  was  surely  coming. 

Other  agricultural  bills  vetoed  were : 

For  repairs  to  the  farm  school  buildings  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  L.  I.,  $205,000. 

For  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  $15,000. 
For  State  School  at  Delhi,  $75,000. 

For  plant  building  at  Cornell,  $8,000. 

For  horse  paddock  at  State  Fair  Grounds,  $10,000. 
Another  disappointment  was  the  veto  of  Senator 
Bert  Lord's  bill  providing  that  where  the  State  is 
constructing  a  new  highway  and  a  cattle  pass  is 
needed  for  the  farmer,  and  the  county  highway  com¬ 
missioner  believes  it  to  be  necessary,  he  may  order 
the  pass  to  be  a  part  of  the  construction  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  State.  The  cost  would  be  little  when 
included  in  the  original  contract,  and  it  would 
eliminate  hazards  where  cattle  have  to  cross  the 
highways. 

Senator  Westall  of  Westchester,  who  blocked  the 
New  York  City  investigation  for  considerable  time, 
fared  better  than  his  up-State  Republican  coherents 
in  the  Legislature.  The  Governor  approved  his  bill 
to  spend  $2,425,000  to  extend  the  Bronx  River  Park¬ 
way  to  the  Bear  Mountain  Bridge.  The  money  is 
to  be  spent  by  the  Westchester  County  Park  Com¬ 
mission.  This  extension  is  exclusively  a  tourist  and 
pleasure  parkway.  Several  hard  surface  highways 
parallel  this  boulevard.  In  addition  Westchester 
gets  $515,000  for  two  armories,  one  at  Peekskill. 
and  the  other  at  New  Rochelle,  while  several  up- 
State  bills  for  armories  were  vetoed.  Special  cen¬ 
tralized  powers  were  also  placed  in  Westchester 
County  officials  through  bills  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  approved  by  the  Governor.  The  Governor 
also  approved  a  bill  appropriating  $2,100,000  for  a 
new  bridge  across  the  Hudson  River  at  Albany. 

In  this  time  of  business  depression  and  falling 
State  revenues  a  paring  down  of  public  expenses  is 
to  be  commended,  but  to  say  nothing  of  political 
reprisals,  the  appropriations  for  the  year  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  total  $334,000.000 ;  and  a  total  neglect  of 
dirt  roads  to  the  back  country  farms,  while  millions 
are  spent  to  duplicate  State  highways  in  wealthy 
communities,  leaves  something  to  be  explained  as  a 
policy  of  prudent  economy. 


Farm  Taxation  by  Farm  Representation 

On  your  editorial  page,  issue  of  April  IS,  1031,  you 
should  be  congratulated  on  broadcasting  Mr.  Vomacka’s 
taxes,  $306.54  on  280-acre  farm.  We,  here  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  are  actually  being  pinched  and  squeezed 
to  the  tune  of  over  $280  total  taxes  on  one  153-acre 
farm  !  I  predict  you  will  publish  worse  figures.  I  do 
not  see  how  a  Representative  will  help.  j.  r.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

T  SEEMS  to  us  that  a  farmer  who  has  seen  his 
tax  bills  increase  from  year  to  year  until  the 
figures  are  three  times  what  they  were  a  few  years 
ago,  and  at  the  same  time,  sees  the  price  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  going  down,  would  be  a  good  man  on  a  tax 
committee  of  any  Legislature  when  public  money  is 
being  voted  away.  When  prices  of  products  drop 
one-half  and  taxes  remain  the  same,  the  tax  burden 
is  actually  doubled,  and  when  the  tax  is  increased 
twofold  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  takes  four  times  the 
volume  of  farm  products  to  pay  the  tax  levy  that 
was  required  at  the  original  level  of  prices  and 
taxes.  Mr.  \  oinacka  showed  the  present  tax  in  terms 


of  farm  products.  Farmers  represent  about  one- 
third  of  the  population.  If  they  had  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislatures,  with  a  good  scat¬ 
tering  of  the  Vomacka  type,  or  of  the  J.  R.  B.  brand, 
who  pay  the  taxes,  we  would  expect  to  see  a  saving 
in  the  public  expense.  An  increase  of  appropria¬ 
tions  always  means  increased  taxes. 


William  Hotaling 

WORD  of  the  passing  of  William  Hotaling  at 
his  home  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday, 
April  26,  1931,  comes  as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends 
and  to  the  still  larger  group  who  knew  him  by 
reputation.  That  he  should  have  slipped  away  so 
quickly  and  so  quietly  among  the  acres  that  he 
planted  and  developed,  is  as  it  should  be.  He  would 
never  have  been  content  anywhere  but  with  his 
fruits  and  flowers  and  growing  things. 

He  was  often  called  the  man  with  the  101  va¬ 
rieties,  and  in  this  day  of  standardization  there  was 
something  of  irony  in  the  appellation.  But  no  true 
lover  of  plants  could  be  content  with  less,  and  surely 
William  Hotaling  was  a  true  horticulturist,  a  true 
lover  and  tender  of  plants.  Not  only  did  he  know 
apples,  but  he  knew  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries,  flowers  and  orna¬ 
mentals.  Any  new  variety  that  came  along  had  to 
have  its  trial  at  Chestnut  Dale — not  because  it 
might  bring  financial  gain,  but  just  because  here 
was  an  opportunity  to  make  a  new  acquaintance 
and  possibly  a  new  friend. 

This  wide  assortment  of  fruits,  coupled  with  a 
love  for  beautiful  flowers  and  attractive  surround¬ 
ings,  made  his  roadside  stand  a  success  and  a  model 
for  others.  The  principles  that  he  discovered  and 
the  experiences  of  difficulties  overcome,  he  passed 
along  freely  to  any  who  asked.  Original  in  his  ideas, 
and  keen  in  his  observations,  men  who  knew  him 
sought  his  counsel  and  advice. 

In  the  man  himself  there  was  the  buoyancy  and 
helpfulness  of  the  fruit  man — the  born  optimist.  A 
disaster  meant  merely  that  there  was  a  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  ahead.  His  hospitality  was  unlimited,  and 
there  was  always  time  to  wander  through  the  plant¬ 
ings  to  tell  about  this  tree  or  that  flower,  as  though 
discussing  old  friends  and  old  acquaintances. 

To  the  long  list  of  names  which  have  given  to 
New  York  State  her  reputation  as  a  horticultural 
State,  where  the  art  as  well  as  the  science  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  flourish,  that  of  William  Hotaling  must 
be  added.  h.  b.  tukey. 


The  “Southern  Tier”  of  New  York 

On  April  20  a  ride  across  part  of  Chenango  and 
Broome  counties,  and  the  length  of  Tioga,  gave  me 
some  idea  of  conditions  in  the  southern  tier.  We 
crossed  some  of  the  upland  with  its  Volusia  soil,  some¬ 
times  relegated  to  forestry  only,  but  which  in  many 
cases  is  still  doing  valiant  service  is  making  a  good 
living,  a  good  home  and  an  industrious  and  somewhat 
prosperous  list  of  citizens.  Mostly  we  were  in  the 
valley  section  of  the  Chenango  and  the  Susquehanna. 
Of  course  the  low  land  is  earlier,  and  we  saw  more 
cultivation  going  forward,  but  even  there  we  found  no 
more  than  a  half  dozen  who  were  doing  any  sowing. 
There  was  a  little  cultivation  on  the  upland.  It  is  so 
dry  again  this  Spring  that  land  can  be  worked  in  most 
places  .today  and  a  few  more  days  of  pleasant  weather 
will  see  grain  sowing  well  under  way. 

I  talked  with  some  and  do  not  find  that  great  changes 
will  be  made  in  plans  from  former  years.  Cows  are  the 
support  of  the  agriculture  in  all  this  section.  There 
are  many  purebreds,  quite  a  number  of  accredited 
herds.  The  amount  of  milk  produced  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  the  least  lowered  and  may  be  increased  as  a 
year-round  proposition.  Prices  are  lower  and  dairy¬ 
men  are  feeling  the  pinch,  but  they  are  generally  go¬ 
ing  ahead  bravely.  There  may  be  just  a  few  more 
farmers  on  the  land  than  a  year  or  two  ago.  Many 
experienced  farmers  say  that  they  would  take  the  farm 
now  rather  than  the  prospects  in  town. 

More  attention  is  being  given  to  supplementing  the 
pasture  and  to  pasture  improvement.  For  all  that  we 
saw  many  rather  poor  pastures.  We  saw  several 
herds  out  doing  a  little  grazing.  It  is  too  early  for 
that  and  cattle  can  get  very  little  to  graze  upon.  I 
would  prefer  not  to  have  cows  out  at  all  for  some 
time  yet.  By  that  I  mean  on  grass  land ;  the  sunshine 
is  good.  Not  many  were  on  the  pastures  it  is  true. 
The  usual  supplementary  feed  for  Summer  is  corn  and 
some  millet.  Sudan  grass  is  being  advocated  a  little. 

Delaware  County  hills  and  uplands  on  April  25  show 
some  of  the  recent  snow  that  followed  a  rainy  night. 
The  ground  was  becoming  rather  too  dry  and  the  rain 
contributed  considerably  to  soil  conditions  and  to  the 
good  feeling  of  the  farmers.  The  morning  mentioned 
brought  quite  a  freeze  but  probably  that  did  little  dam¬ 
age.  There  is  here  as  elsewhere,  little  change  in  the 
plans  for  the  season  from  those  of  former  years.  I  have 
heard  so  little  complaining  about  the  depression  in 
business  among  farmers  that  it  surprises  me. 

Very  little  cropping  for  cash  sales  are  in  the  plans, 
although  on  the  lower  gravelly  soils  a  few  cabbages  will 
be  grown  for  market.  I  did  not  cross  the  Delaware 
River  to  the  east.  Further  along  in  that  direction  1 
know  that  cauliflower  has  been  grown,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  are  already  going  forward  for  it. 

Milk  for  market  is  the  rule  and  cows  and  their  keep¬ 
ing  are  the  farmers’  problems.  So  far  as  I  went  there 
were  few  cows  except  Holsteins.  Occasionally  someone 
has  a  Guernsey  herd.  Further  east  more  of  the  Jerseys 
are  retained.  I  talked  with  a  number  of  farmers  and 
find  that  they  get  pretty  good  tests  of  fat  in  their  Hol¬ 
stein  milk.  A  test  of  3.5  or  even  3.7  seemed  not  to  be 
so  uncommon  as  we  once  thought.  Production  in  pounds 


of  milk  surprised  me,  but  I  know  that  I  obtained  my 
figures  from  those  who  have  cows  much  above  the  usual. 
The  average  of  the  county,  according  to  some  statistics 
shown,  is  5,200  lbs.  including  all  breeds.  These  Hol¬ 
stein  herds  that  I  saw  and  that  had  cow-test  records 
were  about  10,000  lbs.  and  one  slightly  surpassed  12.- 
000  lbs.  These  were  large  herds  at  that.  One  cow  was 
pointed  out  that  had  a  record  of  over  16,000  lbs.  in  a 
year  on  two  milkings  a  day.  l. 


Delaware  Notes 

Shipments  of  spinach  from  the  Delmarva  Peninsula 
have  started  to  move  in  an  impressive  volume  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  other  northern 
markets.  The  Peninsula  has  around  7,000  acres  in  this 
crop.  Because  spinach  is  highly  perishable  great  care 
is  taken  m  its  transportation,  and  in  loading  and  icing 
the  shipments  so  that  it  will  reach  the  markets  in 
prime  condition.  A  layer  of  crushed  ice  is  placed  on 
top  ot  the  greens  under  each  basket  lid  and  each  basket 
is  carefully  placed  in  rack  in  the  cars  while  the  ice 
melts  and  runs  down  through  the  basket.  This  method 
ol  refrigeration  is  known  as  “top  icing”  and  has  been 
successful  in  preserving  greens  on  a  long  train  trip. 

fruit-growers  were  frightened  this  week  when  the 
t  enmsula  was  visited  by  a  cold  spell  which  lasted  sev- 
eial  day s,  starting  the  first  part  of  the  week  with  a 
cold  rain  and  wind.  The  temperature  dropped  about 
.  degrees  with  in  24  hours,  almost  reaching  tin1  freez¬ 
ing  point.  Although  little  damage  was  done  by  the 
strong  winds  which  existed  throughout  the  cold'  spell 
the  truit  crop  lias  been  saved  and  it  is  predicted  so 
“l1’.  th^i  f*lc  Delmarva  Peninsula  will  experience  one 
ot  its  largest  fruit  crops. 

Home-grown  asparagus  has  been  appearing  in  the 
local  markets  all  of  this  week  and  G.  Lynk  Fleetwood 
made  the  first  shipment  of  asparagus  to  the  northern 
markets  this  week.  Asparagus,  which  is  a  very  young 
and  rapidly  growing  sprout,  has  much  the  same  dietary 
properties  as  have  the  leaves  of  plants.  From  a  nu¬ 
trition  standpoint  the  green-tipped  varieties  are  better 
than  the  white  or  blanched  varieties.  k.  p.  t. 


Potatoes  and  Strawberries 

,  V  hat  is  left  of  the  northern  potato  crop  has  been  go¬ 
ing  to  market  at  prices  not  much  better  than  were  paid 
before  the  early  Spring  rise.  Shipments  came  along 
so  fast  while  the  little  boom  lasted  that  the  markets 
were  overloaded.  Recent  shipments  have  been  light, 
perhaps  laying  a  foundation  for  another  short  upturn’ 
in  May  if  the  southern  crop  does  not  move  north  too 
fast  in  that  month.  So  far  the  southern  season  has 
been  slow.  Florida  probably  will  ship  15  per  cent 
more  potatoes  this  season,  and  the  other  early  shipping 
States  have  increased  their  plantings  this  season. 
Florida  growers  are  doing  well  with  a  better  crop  and 
higher  prices  this  season,  but  low  prices  are  expected 
for  southern  potatoes  as  soon  as  other  second-early 
States  become  active. 

Another  early  crop  selling  well  in  the  North  is  the 
strawberry  output  from  Louisiana.  The  berries  were 
large  and  good  this  year.  The  growers  haul  them  to 
shipping  points  and  have  them  sold  at  auction.  Sales 
this  way  amounted  to  over  two  million  dollars  before 
the  end  of  April  and  there  were  many  more  carloads  to 
come.  Louisiana  and  Florida  have  the  early  market 
mostly  to  themselves,  just  as  Maine.  Western  New 
York,  Michigan,  Washington  and  sections  in  Canada 
have  the  advantage  at  the  other  end  of  the  berry  sea¬ 
son.  The  market  jam  comes  about  the  middle  of'  May. 
with  great  berry  shipping  .States  from  New  Jersey  west 
to  Arkansas  all  busy  at  once.  These  States  suffered 
much  from  drought  last  season  and  may  not  oversupply 
the  market  this  Summer.  c.  b.  f. 


New  Jersey  Crop  Report 

New  Jersey  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wm.  B. 
Duryee  makes  the  following  statement : 

The  condition  of  Winter  wheat  on  April  1  was  89 
per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  86  per  cent  on 
April  1,  1930,  and  87  per  cent,  the  average  condition 
on  April  1  over  the  10-year  period,  1920-1929. 

The  condition  of  rye  on  April  1  was  91  per  cent  of 
a  normal,  as  compared  with  91  per  cent  on  April  1. 
1930,  and  90  per  cent,  the  average  condition  on  April 
1  for  the  10-year  period,  1920-1929. 

The  condition  of  pasture  on  April  1  was  estimated  at 
82  per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  80  per  cent 
on  April  1,  1930,  and  86  per  cent,  the  average  April  1 
condition  for  the  six-year  period,  1924-1929. 

The  present  average  prices  of  farm  labor  are  esti¬ 
mated  as  follows :  By  the  month  with  board.  $39 ;  bv 
the  month  without  board,  $61 ;  by  the  day  with  board. 
$2.10 ;  by  the  day  without  board,  $2.85,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  figures  of  $48,  $72.75,  $2.70  and 
$3.55  last  year  at  this  time. 

The  present  supply  of  farm  labor  is  estimated  at  118 
per  cent  of  a  normal  and  the  demand  at  85  per  cent 
of  a  normal,  resulting  in  a  potential  supply  of  farm 
labor  in. the  State  of  139  per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  10S.7,  the  potential  supply  at  the  same  time 
last  year. 

According  to  reports  received  from  correspondents, 
the  following  figures  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  rent 


per  acre  to  the  value  of  land  per  acre  in  New  Jersey  : 

Per  Acre  —  1931  1930 

Average  rent  for  farms,  rented  for  cash.  .$  7.00  8  6.00 

Average  value  of  such  land  .  92.00  92.00 

Average  rent  for  plowland  .  8.10  7.87 

Average  value  of  plowland .  97.00  934)0 

Average  rent  for  pasture  land  .  3.20  5.00 

Average  value  of  pasture  land .  42.00  50.00 


Hot  and  dry  here.  Spring  work  is  progressing  sat¬ 
isfactorily;  considerable  seeding  done;  spraying  for  the 
first  today  (April  21).  Fruit  promise  well.  Stock  is 
not  turned,  out  yet.  Early  sown  barley  and  oats  are 
sprouting  in  good  shape.  Several  carloads  of  western 
horses  were  sold  this  year  in  Fates  and  Ontario  coun¬ 
ties.  A  carload  of  tractors  have  been  sold  this  Spring 
at  Rushville,  N.  Y.  t  n  w 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  *  * 


We  have  been  having  dry  spell  of  weather  which  has 
made  it  hard  work  to  plow  or  fit  ground.  The  ground 
was  not  frozen  enough  last  Winter  to  loosen  it  up  and 
make  it  friable.  But  we  are  very  thankful  for  a  good 
ram  last  night  (April  22).  This  morning  the  weather 
has  changed  and  is  much  colder.  Not  much  sowing  is 
done  as  yet.  Some  are  spraying  apple  orchards. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  e  t  b 
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Milk  and  Live  Stock 


Milk  Production  and  Prices 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
has  just  issued  an  interesting  estimate  of 
milk  production  in  the  United  States. 
While  given  only  as  an  estimate  based 
on  the  reports  of  20,000  crop  correspond¬ 
ents,  it  no  doubt  approximates  produc- 
lion  in  the  various  sections. 

According  to  the  report,  the  number  of 
milk  cows  are  yet  increasing,  probably 
2 14  per  cent  over  last  year,  but  the  milk 
per  cows  is  a  shade  less  than  last  year. 
Production  was  slightly  less  in  the  North¬ 
east  during  the  past  two  months.  South¬ 
ern  Gulf  States  increased  during  this 
period,  but  other  Southern  States  were 
low.  Total  production  the  country  over 
is  apparently  2  to  3  per  cent  over  last 
year. 

The  usual  seasonal  increase  in  milk 
production  per  cow  failed  to  take  place 
during  February  but  there  was  about  the 
usual  increase  during  March  and  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  is  still  about  on  a  level  with 
1929  and  1930. 

In  the  more  important  dairy  States, 
milk  production  per  milk  cow  averaged 
unusually  high  during  the  Winter 
months.  Production  has  not,  however, 


The  price  which  farmers  receive  for 
butterfat  usually  averages  lowest  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  Great  Plains  area, 
where  most  of  the  cattle  are  of  beef  type, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  cream  produced 
is  mostly  delivered  at  irregular  intervals 
and  in  poor  condition.  It  must  also  be 
shipped  a  long  distance  by  rail.  Prices 
of  butterfat  in  this  region  on  February 
15  averaged  18  to  21  cents  per  pound. 
In  other  Central  States  it  was  from  22 
to  25  cents.  Where  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  farmers  produce  cream  in  quanti¬ 
ty  and  market  it  daily  the  price  received 
for  butterfat  averages  higher.  Prices  are 
also  higher  in  eastern,  western  and  south¬ 
ern  areas,  where  more  of  the  cream  sold 
from  the  farms  is  used  for  fluid  consump¬ 
tion  or  ice  cream.  In  these  sections 
which  include  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
Great  Lake  Regions  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  prices  ranged  from  26  cents  a 
pound  up. 

The  bureau  reports  the  volume  of  milk 
shipped  to  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  for  the  first  three  months  of  1930  as 
8,461.371  40-quart  cans,  and  for  the 
same  period  of  1931  7,859,930  cans,  or 
601,441  cans  less  than  in  1930.  How¬ 
ever,  it  reports  an  increase  of  28,646  cans 


and  becomes  a  law  on  July  1,  1931,  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  having  a 
yellow  color  similar  to  the  color  of  butter. 
This  amendment  becomes  a  part  of  Sec¬ 
tion  59  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Law  which  for  many  years  has  prohibited 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  “oleomar¬ 
garine  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  nat¬ 
ural  butter.”  The  new  provision  states 
that  oleomargarine  “shall  be  deemed  con¬ 
clusively  to  lie  in  imitation  or  semblance 
of  butter  when  it  has  a  yellow  color 
similar  to  the  color  of  butter”  and  states 
the  method  to  be  used  in  measuring  the 
color. 

The  complete  text  of  the  amendment 
is  as  follows :  “Within  the  meaning  of 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  any  similar  substance  shall  be 
deemed  conclusively  to  be  in  imitation  or 
semblance  of  butter,  when  it  has  a  yellow 
color  similar  to  the  color  of  butter;  and 
such  similarity  shall  be  deemed  to  exist 
whenever  the  oleomargarine  or  similar 
substance  has  a  tint  or  shade  containing 
more  than  one  and  six-tenths  degrees  of 
yellow,  or  of  yellow  and  red  collectively, 
but  with  an  excess  of  yellow  over  red, 
measured  in  the  terms  of  the  Lovibond 
tintometer  scale  or  its  equivalent.” 

Inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  will  commence  check¬ 
ing  up  on  oleomargarine  as  soon  as  the 
new  law  takes  effect  on  July  1.  Retail 
and  wholesale  grocers  are  cautioned 


hot.  and  sore.  The  swelling  begins  high 
up  in  the  groin  and  the  large  lymphatic 
vessel,  running  up  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  hind  leg,  is  intensely  swollen  and 
painful  when  handled.  That  is  an  in¬ 
flammatory  condition  called  lymphangitis 
or  “Monday  morning  disease,”  and  the 
udder  often  becomes  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
ease,  but  may  not  become  hot  and  sore — 
merely  dropsical  (edematous).  It  often 
happens,  too,  that  when  a  mare  is  with 
foal,  she  is  afraid  to  lie  down  in  an 
ordinary  stall,  and,  not  being  exercised, 
her  udder  and  hind  legs  become  swollen 
or  dropsical,  but  that  is  not  associated 
with  heat  and  pain  characteristic  of 
lymphangitis. 

There  is  another  common  condition, 
however,  which  is  different  from  those 
described.  This  is  the  presence  of  pus 
in  a  half  of  the  udder  or  in  both  halves 
of  the  gland.  This  condition  may  either 
be  acute  or  chronic.  In  an  acute  attack 
of  inflammation  of  the  udder  (mastitis 
or  garget),  occurring  usually  during  the 
process  of  weaning  and  drying  off  of  the 
milk  secretion,  or  occurring  during  the 
nursing  period,  the  udder  becomes  intens¬ 
ely  swollen,  hot  and  extremely  painful, 
and  the  hind  leg  may  also  swell.  The 
milk  also  becomes  slimy,  or  curdled  and 
pus  then  forms  and  discharges  through 
the  ducts  of  the  teat,  or  breaks  through 
the  side  of  the  udder.  In  the  chronic 
form,  which  is  probably  present  if  but 


Milk  Production  and  Utilization  on  farms,  1929 


Figures  in  States  represent 
production  in  billions  of  pounds 


*  COMPILED  FROM 
UNOFFICIAL  ESTIMATES 
THAT  WERE  USED  FOR 
COMPUTING  FARM  INCOME 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL 
Q>  Whole  milk  fad  to  calves 
<3  Consumed  on  farms  as  milk  or  cream 
Milk  equivalent  of  farm  butter  made 

Milk  equivalent  of  milk  and  milk  products 
sold  ( except  farm  butter ) 

k  V  \ 

U.s.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


shown  the  usual  seasonal  increases  in 
New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin.  Production  is  also 
low  in  the  South. 

Milk  production  kept  up  pretty  well 
in  the  grain  States  where  feed  is  cheap, 
but  fell  off  in  the  regions  where  the 
drought  prevailed  last  year.  On  April  1 
pasturage  was  below  the  average,  being 
75.9  compared  with  the  seven-year  aver¬ 
age  of  80. 

For  March  the  average  price  of  cows 
was  reported  at  $56.34,  or  just  $40  per 
head  less  than  20  months  ago.  The  price 
of  cows,  however,  is  still  held  to  be  high¬ 
er  in  comparison  to  price  of  milk  and 
feed  the  country  over.  Except  in  the 
Northeastern  States  the  price  of  cows  is 
low  in  comparison  with  beef  cattle. 

The  apparent  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspec¬ 
tion  in  February,  1931,  was  only  248,000 
which  is  about  9  per  cent  less  than  the 
number  indicated  for  February,  1930. 
and  is  the  lowest  cow  slaughter  reported 
for  any  month  since  July,  1922.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  lower 
prices  of  dairy  products  had  not  caused 
any  unusual  culling  of  cows  up  to  the 
end  of  February.  About  71  per  cent  of 
the  cows  in  the  country  are  dairy  cows. 


of  cream,  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
2S0.646  cans  of  milk,  so  that  the  total 
loss  of  milk  consumption  in  this  market 
was  about  1.7  per  cent. 

The  net  average  price  received  by  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  New  York  market  for  3 
per  cent  milk  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1915  was  $1,766  per  100  lbs.  The 
price  of  bottled  milk  to  consumers  wTas 
nine  cents  a  quart.  The  average  price 
for  the  same  period  for  3  per  cent  milk 
for  the  corresponding  three  months  of 
1931  was  as  follows:  League,  including 
certificates,  $1,773;  Sheffields,  $1,966. 
The  price  of  bottled  milk  to  consumers 
during  this  period  was  15  cents  a  quart. 
In  one  case  the  price  is  practically  the 
same,  and  in  the  other,  20  cents  per  100 
lbs.  increase.  The  increase  in  the  price 
of  bottled  milk  to  consumers  is  six  cents 
a  quart,  or  an  increase  of  66%  per  cent. 
This  is  for  B  grade  milk.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  greater  in  the  higher  priced 
grades. 

New  York  Yellow  Oleo¬ 
margarine  Law 

An  amendment  passed  at  the  recently 
adjourned  session  of  the  Legislature, 
which  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor 


against  stocking  up  with  more  oleomar¬ 
garine  having  a  yellow  shade  than  can 
be  disposed  of  before  that  date.  To  es¬ 
cape  the  prohibition,  oleomargarine  must 
be  practically  white  in  color,  as  more 
than  a  slight  shade  of  yellow  will  bring 
it  within  the  forbidden  range. 


Swollen  Udder  of  Mare 

I  have  a  mare  that  has  a  large  swelling 
on  the  udder.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
the  cause,  and  what  treatment  to  use? 
She  has  not  been  worked  any  this  Win¬ 
ter,  to  be  sprained.  M.  T.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  entire  udder  is  swollen  and  drop¬ 
sical,  so  that  the  swelling  pits  or  dents 
when  pressed  with  a  figner  tip,  and  the 
impression  remains  for  a  few  seconds,  it 
is  probable  that  the  condition  is  merely 
due  to  lack  of  exercise  and  good  feeding 
during  idleness.  Such  a  condition  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  “stocked”  hind  legs  in  a  horse.  That 
condition  also  being  induced  by  idleness 
and  generous  feeding.  The  dropsical 
swelling  referred  to  is  not  hot  or  sore, 
but  it  is  what  people  call  a  “cold  swell¬ 
ing, ”  not  indicative  of  inflammation  or 
presence  of  pus. 

In  acute  cases,  quite  common  in  the 
mare,  a  hind  leg  swells  up  and  becomes 


one  half  of  the  udder  of  the  mare  in 
question  is  swollen  and  hardened,  pus  is 
present,  yet  there  may  be  little,  if  any, 
heat  or  pain,  and  little  if  any  sweling 
of  the  hind  leg. 

Determine  the  exact  nature  of  the 
swelling  by  stripping  the  teats,  in  turn. 
If  pus  comes  out  of  one  half  of  the  udder 
chronic  mastitis  is  present  and  a  mare 
so  affected  should  not  again  be  bred,  as 
the  udder  would  not  give  sound  milk  for 
the  foal.  The  unsound  milk  usually 
proves  poisonous.  If  you  find  that  con¬ 
dition  present,  strip  the  udder  clean  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily  and  rub  Iodex  into  the 
swollen  parts  twice  a  day.  The  mare 
may  also  be  given  one  dram  of  potas¬ 
sium  iodide  twice  daily  in  water,  for  five 
consecutive  days  a  week  for  two  weeks, 
unless  soon  to  foal. 

If  the  swelling  is  merely  dropsical, 
move  the  mare  into  a  roomy  box-stall  and 
either  work  her  daily,  or  have  her  take 
active  outdoor  exercise  every  day.  If 
the  swelling  persists,  strip  away  a  little 
of  the  serum,  which  probably  will  be 
found  present,  and  once  daily  rub  in  some 
Iodex.  Masage  is  also  helpful. 

If  a  hind  leg  also  swells  overnight 
hand-rub  it  each  time  the  mare  comes  in, 
and  then  bandage  it  from  foot  to  hock 
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joint  with  a  Derby  bandage  or  flannel. 
Do  not  let  the  bandage  remain  in  place 
longer  than  six  hours  without  removing 
and  hand-i-ubbing.  It  is  also  well  to 
bathe  the  swollen  leg  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  compound  soap  lini¬ 
ment,  alcohol  and  extract  of  witch-hazel, 
before  replacing  the  bandage  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  That  mixture  is  also  useful  for 
bathing  the  udder.  A  teaspoonful  of  salt¬ 
peter  given  twice  daily  in  water  on  three 
or  four  days  a  week,  is  also  helpful  in 
cases  of  ordinary  swelling.  A.  S.  A. 


Massachusetts  Station 
Pasture  Day 

R.  W.  Donaldson,  Extension  Agrono¬ 
mist,  at  the  Massachusetts  State  College, 
Amherst,  announces  the  annual  Pasture 
Day  to  be  held  Wednesday,  June  3. 

Visitors  will  meet  at  Stockbridge  Hall 
at  10  A.  M.  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  morning  visiting  the  Hohenheim  plots 
of  the  college.  Four  new  grass  mixtures 
have  been  seeded  on  these  plots  with  oats 
as  a  cover  crop  and  are  being  pastured 
this  year. 

During  the  afternoon  the  group  will 
visit  a  number  of  plots  showing  top  dress¬ 
ing  of  permanent  pastures  with  lime  and 
various  combinations  of  fertilizers.  Some 
of  these  are  at  the  college  and  some  are 
in  pastures  on  nearby  farms.  Machinery 
used  for  fertilizer  distribution  will  also 
be  on  display. 


Beef  Bacon 

Lean  pieces  of  beef  hind  quarters  are 
considered  right  ones  for  smoking.  Lay 
beef  in  fresh  brine  about  10  days ;  wipe  it 
dry  and  hang  in  a  wood-fire  chimney  or 
over  a  smothered  fire  of  sawdust  or  chips. 
Continue  smoking  10  days.  Then  rub  fine 
black  pepper  over  surface  of  beef  to  keep 
(flies  away  and  hang  in  a  dry,  dark  and 
cool  place.  Paper  bags  of  coarse  brown 
paper  may  be  slipped  over  pieces  and 
fastened  with  paste.  May  be  used  in  an¬ 
other  10  days.  This  is  an  old  recipe. 

Ohio.  CRETA  S.  WALKER. 


Mutton  Ham  and 
Corned  Beef 

Scotch  or  Mutton  Ham.— First  make 
a  weak  brine ;  immerse  the  hams  for  two 
days,  then  pour  off  and  apply  ^the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  remain  three  weeks:  For  each 
100  lbs.  meat,  take  salt,  6  lbs.,  saltpeter, 
1  oz.,  saleratus,  2  ozs. ;  molasses,  one 
pint,  or  brown  sugar,  1  lb. ;  water,  six 
gallons.  They  may  be  hung  up  and  dried 
or  smoked  lightly  the  same  as  pork.  _ 

Reef,  to  pickle  or  dry  :  Cut  the  beef  m 
sizable  pieces,  sprinkle  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  lightly  with  salt,  then  pack  your 
beef  wtliout  salt,  and  when  packed,  make 
a  brine  of  6  lbs.  salt  for  each  100  lbs. 
beef,  and  enough  cold  water  to  cover, 
three  inches  above  the  beef.  Can  be  used 
for  a  long  time  as  fresh,  for  frying  or 
stewing,  and  can  be  freshened  when  too 
salty  bv  soaking  in  cold  or  lukewarm 
water.  In  three  weeks  it  is  ready  to  hang 
up  and  dry.  _  J-  s-  SMITH. 

Pennsylvania. 


Livestock  in  Russia 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  makes  the 
following  statement:  . 

"There  were  heavy  declines  m  all 
classes  of  livestock  in  Russia  during  1930 
owing  principally  to  the  wholesale  de¬ 
struction  of  animals  by  the  wealthier 
peasants  who  objected  to  turning  their 
livestock  over  to  the  collective  farms. 
The  1930  figures  show  a  12  per  cent  de¬ 
crease  in  cattle  to  58,800,000  compared 
with  1929.  Cows  also  decreased  12  per 
cent  to  26,600.000.  There  was  a  decrease 
in  hog  numbers  of  36  per  cent  to  13,200,- 
000.  while  sheep  numbers  fell  25  per  cent 
lo  100,600.000.  The  number  of  draft 
horses  in  1930  was  21,309,000  or  only  8 
per  cent  below  1929.  A  recent  decree  of 
the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  prohibited  the  slaughter  of 
certain  classes  of  domestic  animals  until 
December  31,  1931.  The  decree  includes 
all  registered  purebred  animals :  heifers 
below  the  age  of  18  months;  bull  calves 
below  18  months;  ewes  below  18  months; 
sows  below  eight  months ;  all  bull  calves, 
rams  and  boars  that  may  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes;  all  cows  before  their 
eighth  calving  and  all  animals  with 
young.  Heavy  fines  are  provided  in 
event  of  violation  of  the  decree.” 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  April  25,  1931.) 

Market. — Trading  at  standstill,  practically  no 
buyers  on  market.  Beef  steers  and  yearlings 
about  in  line  with  last  week’s  closing  prices, 
none  quotable  above  $8.75,  bulls  to  sell  $7  to 
$7.75.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  cutters  steady  to 
weak:  bulk  fat  heifers  $0.25  to  S7;  bulls  $5.25 
lo  $0:  butcher  cows  $4.25  to  $5;  cutters  $2.25 
to  $3.  Stockers  and  feeders  slow,  about  steady, 
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bulk  $6.50  to  $7.  Calves  steady  at  week's  25 
to  50c  advance,  top  vealers  $10. 

Hogs  weak  to  unevenly  lower. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  April  25,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle  27  ears;  8  St.  Paul,  7  Kansas  City,  6  Chi¬ 
cago,  3  St.  Louis.  1  Ohio,  1  Pittsburgh,  1  Colo¬ 
rado;  containing  742  head,  874  head  trucked  in; 
total  cattle  1,610  head,  999  calves,  1,448  hogs, 
514  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $8  to  $9.25; 
medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $8;  common, 
900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.50  lo  $6.75;  good,  1,100  to 
1,300  lbs.,  $8  to  $9.25;  medium,  1.100  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs..  $8 
to  $9.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0.75  to 
$7.50;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75;  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6;  common,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $5  to  $5.75:  good,  $4  to  $5; 
common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cutter  and 
cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $6  to  $7.25; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $6. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $9.25  to  $10:  me¬ 
dium,  $8.50  to  $9.25;  cull  and  common,  $6  to 
$8.50. 

Feeders  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.50;  common  and 
medium.  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $7.25;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs..  $5.25  to 
$7.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  It.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8.50  to 
$9;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs., 
$8.25  to  $8.75:  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice.  290 
to  350  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $9.25;  pkg.  sows,  medium 
and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at.  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $32  to  $33;  shorts,  $30  to  $31; 
hominy,  $32.50  to  $33.50;  middlings,  $33  to  $34; 
linseed,  $41.50  to  $42.50;  gluten,  $37  to  $38; 
ground  oats,  $33.50  to  $34.50;  Soy  bean  meal, 
$43  to  $44:  hog  meal,  $38  to  $39:  cottonseed, 
41  per  cent.  $39  to  $40;  dairy  feed.  16  per 
cent,  $30.50  to  $31.50;  18  per  cent.  $34  to  $35; 
20  per  cent.  $38.50  to  $39.50:  24  per  cent, 
$40.50  to  $41.50;  25  per  cent.  $42  to  $43;  horse 
feed.  85  per  cent,  $37  to  $38;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$35.50  to  $36.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $37.50  to 
$38.50. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1.100,  good  . $7.75@$9.00 

Medium  .  6.75®  7.75 

Common  .  5.45@  6.65 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,  good  .  7.75®  9.00 

Medium  .  6.65@  7.75 

Heifers,  500  to  830.  good  .  6.50@  7.65 

Common  and  medium  .  4.85®  6.50 

Cows,  good  .  4.85®  5.75 

Common  and  medium  . -  3.85@  4.85 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.50@  3. S3 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  5.00®  5.00 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.50®  5.00 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  eh .  7.75@10.00 

Medium  .  5.25®  7.75 

Cull  and  common  .  3.00@  5.25 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch....  5.30®  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00®  5.50 

HOGS 

Lt.  wts.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ell.  .$7.43@$7.70 
Lt.  Its..  160  to-  1N0,  good  and  eh...  7.55@  7.75 

180  to  200.  good  and  eh .  7.60®  7.75 

Med.  wts..  200  to  220,  good  and  ch.  7.40®  7.70 
220  to  250,  good  and  ch .  7.15@  7.50 


Hvy.  wts..  250  to  290.  good  and  ch.  6.90@  7.25 

290  to  350,  good  and  eh .  6.65®  7.00 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  300.  med  and  gd.  5.50®  6.00 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch...  7.25@  7.65 
SHEEP 

(Shorn  Basis,  Except  Spring  Lambs) 

Spring  lambs,  good  and  ch . $11.50@13.00 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch .  8.75@10.00 

Medium  .  7.25®  8.75 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch . 7.00®  9.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.50®  7.25 

Wethers,  5K>  to  120.  med.  and  good.  3,25®  5.50 

Ewes.  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch . 2.75@  4.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  eh .  2.50@  4.25 

All  wts.,  ettll  tmd  common .  1.00®  2.75 


Livestock  Sales 

May  7. — Waukesha,  Wis.,  Sale  Pa¬ 
vilion,  Dairy  Cow  Sale.  W .  L.  Baird, 
Manager,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

May  12-13.  —  Holstein  cattle.  Public 
Auction  Sale,  Earlville,  N.  Y.  H.  Aus¬ 
tin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

May  12. — Guernseys;  Chester  County 
Blood-tested  Sale;  Chadds  Ford  Junc¬ 
tion,  Pa. 

May  14.  —  National  Guernsey  Sale, 
Trenton,  X.  J. 

May  15.  —  Coventry  Florham  Sixth 
Annual  Guernsey  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  16.  —  Bellaire  Farm  Guernsey 
dispersal.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  IS. — Moorland  Guernsey  dispers¬ 
al,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

June  1. — W.  McMonnies  Jersey  Sale, 
Madison,  X.  J. 

June  4.  —  W.  R.  Spann  Jersey  Sale, 
Morristown,  X.  J. 

June  8.  —  Wendover  Farm  Ayrshires, 
Bernardsville,  X.  J. 

June  9. — Strathglass  Farm,  Ayrshires, 
Port  Chester,  X.  Y. 


Coming:  Meetings  and  Shows 

May  5-6. — Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom 
Festival.  Winchester.  Va. 

June  3-5.  —  American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Ashville,  X.  C. 

Aug.  3-7.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Convention.  Louisville,  Ivy. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference.  Ithaca.  X. 
Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers.  X.  Y. 

Dec.  8-10. — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion.  Annual  Show,  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 


The  Northern  Lights  Observatory,  was 
established  last  year  for  the  study  and 
photography  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  It 
is  tho  most  northern  observatory  in  the 
world. 


Mp,|l  £  UjJa  Shipments  Wanted.  Good  prices. 
I  reil  06  mue  g.  H.  LIVINGSTON  Lancaster,  I 'a. 
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GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  iiulls  ready  for  service. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  N:  Y. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  V? 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls 


|  .%  swine  .-.  | 

SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 
8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Chester  White  Barrows,  6  wks.  old  $6  ea. 


from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersviile,  Pa. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $75  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 


2  Guernsey  Bulls 

months  old,  both  eligible  to  registry. 

MINISCEONGO  FARM  Stony-Point-on-ilndsou,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS— Reg.  Dulls,  serviceable  age.  Cheap  Heif¬ 
er  and  Bull  calves.  Marion  Van  Eman,  Elgin,  Ohio 


HOLSTEINS 

175  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

SELLING  at  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Earlville,  New  York 

MAY  12-13,  1931 

Fresh  and  close  springers,  bred  and  open  yearlings, 
early  fall  cows  and  20  bulls  from  proven  dams. 
Many  Accredited  and  Many  Blood-Tested. 
Write  now  for  catalog 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Forsgate  Farms  Holsteins 

Bulls  from  1  mo.  to  serviceable  age.  299-day  herd  aver¬ 
age  12,231  lbs.  milk,  414.2  lbs.  fat.  Also  a  number  of  cows 
with  records  up  to  18,619  lbs.  milk  and  600  lbs.  fat.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Reg.  Holstein  Cow  heifers 

CARL  DORN  Castle  ton-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

[  .-.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

20  Reg.  Angus  Heifers 

ers.  Good  quality.  W.  S.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Virginia 

j  A  DAIRY  CATTLE 

HIGH  GRADE  T|n|f»sr  EOR 

«fe  REGISTERED  Dairy  LOWS  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 

JERSEYS 

Sale  of  REG.  JERSEYS-Herd  Est.  1902 

In  Bulls,  one  2-yr.-old,  $200;  one  yearling.  $100;  one 
yearling,  $200;  one  calf  over  6  mo.,  $75:  Sybil  and 
Nobles  from  R.  of  M.  cows  mostly.  Two  3-yr.  cows 
bred  to  a  $1,000  Sybil  Successor  bull,  at  $400  the 
two.  Other  choice  bulls  and  cows  to  improve  your 
herds.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  them  at  Elm  Place. 
L.  D.  C0WDEN,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

TFDCrV  PATTI  IT  have  been  bred  and 
*1 LHYE  I  LdH  JLiH,  perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood ,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 

j  HORSES 

n  n  f  3  mares  with  sucking  colts  and 

KPCT  PprrhPrnTK  rebred,  3  mares,  bred;  3  young 
1  CICHCIUUO  breeding  stallions. 

II.  11.  BELL  A  SON S  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Registered  Percheron Stallions  and  Mares 

B.  C.  DOTTEEEK  -  MILL  HALL,  PA. 

9  CAnni  C  IIADCCC  FOR  SALE— Stylish,  sound 
—  OHUULC  nUnOLO  and  clever.  Chestnut  color. 
WALLACE  BUTTERFIELD,  Raymond,  N.  H. 

sfalre  Shetland  Ponies  FARM,0coruhandPShio 

DOGS 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  $“fem°I?esm$5? 

Square  deal.  O.  11.  UILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 

DOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  Brown,  shipped  on  approval 
w  males,  $10;  females,  $S.  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS, 
Ling,  l’rop..  North  Sheldon,  Yermont 

fOLLIE  and  F4)X  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
V  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa, 

pOCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  8  weeks,  none  better.  Males, 
U  S10;  Females,  $5.  T.  S.  Hubbard.  Franklin,  Vermont 

GOATS  | 

GO  ATS  —  Toggenburg  and  Saanen 

Trios  and  Truckloads  —  Cheap 

M.  J.  Malamphy,  Lakewood  Stock  Farm,  Cumberland,  Md. 

PflATC.  Fine  young,  Toggenburg  bucks  and  does,  $15 

wUAIO.  $20  each.  H.  1.  COGGESHALL,  Wortendyke,  N.  J. 

RABBITS 

4  REGISTERED  CHINCHILLA  W. _ S8.00  each 

20  PED.  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITE  1  iHOQ  S4.00  each 
4  WHITE  FLEMISH  -  -  UUGO  $4.00  each 

Ah,  Breeding  Agb 

HUDSON  VALLEY  RABBITRY  Livingston,  N.  Y. 

AHINCHILLA  RABBITS— 2  mos.  old.  Pedigreed,  prize- 
V  winning  stock.  Spring-  Brook  Fur  Farm,  Williamson,  N.Y. 

.%  MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED— Guinea  Pigs,  10-14-oz.,  65c  each.  Statequan. 
tity.  Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  ' Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  #4 .25 
9  weeks  old,  $4  75 
10  weeks  old,  65.25 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI  t?l°o496MASS' 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire 
Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Chester  &  Duroc 

All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more.  If  not  satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


)  6-7  Weeks  Old,  $4.25  each 
j  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


"Our  Long  List  of  satisfied  customers  is  your 
guarantee." 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.50 
8  weeks  old  4.75 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  wo 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $5.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $5.00 

Write  to  GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr., 

115  Waltham  Street  -  Lexington,  Mass, 
or  Telephone  Lexington  0202 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $25  a  piece. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  PIGS 

Either  of  above  breeds  now  ready  to  ship,  they  are 
rugged,  fast  growing  and  very  good  type,  cannot 
be  told  from  pure-breds.  Also  a  few  Poland  Chinas. 
All  raised  on  our  own  farms. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each  C.  O.  D. 

A  few  8  to  10  wks.  old  Chester  or  Duroc  Barrows, 
$5.00  each.  All  crated  free. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham.  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Young  Porkers 

6-7  weeks  old  -  $4.50  8-9  weeks  old  -  $5.00 

10  weeks  old  -  $5.50 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  O.  I.  C.  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
Ship  what  you  need  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  My  guarantee 
a  square  deal  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  trial. 

W.  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


Registered  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

farrowed  April  15th,  out  of  a  good  brood  sow.  A  litter 
of  12  ready  to  ship  June  1st.  Send  your  order  early— I 
believe  I  can  please  you. 

S.  S.  UOCHSTETLER,  R.  2,  Meyersdale,  I‘a. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester- Il«  rknhire  —  "V  orkshlre-Cheater  Crossed 

6  to  7  weeks  old .  $4.25  each  \ crates 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  4.50  each  J  free 

All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  10  days 
trial.  J.  W.  GARRITY.  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn.  Mass. 

Q  REG,  §W|NE  A!1  a?es  £or  sAle-  F.  M.  PatlliiK- 


ton  &  Son,  Merrlfleld,  N.  I 


[EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHIN  AS— Spring  pigs  now 
i  ready.  A.  M.  Kennel,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 


Q 


HIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  S10 
ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N  Y. 


k 


I 


M' 
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Sell  Your  ^ 
Surplus  Stock 

\ ANY  breeders  have  found  thai 
little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  Vork 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimmii 
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If  your  Cows 
Bad  Motley 
to  Spend — 


AV/TLAT  would  they  buy?  Shoes, 
A*  candy,  new  hats?  No!  Every 
last  one  of  them  would  trot  down 
to  the  feed  store  fox*  Dried 
Molasses  Beet  Pulp. 

They  know  it’s  good — that  it  is 
bulky  and  palatable — that  it  is  not 
only  highly  digestible  itself  but 
that  it  aids  the  digestion  of  the 
entire  ration.  Most  important  of 
all  they  know  that  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  increases  the  How  of 
milk. 


A  New  York  State 
Holstein’s  Work 

The  picture  shows  Albina  Lass,  a  ma¬ 
ture  Holstein,  owned  by  K.  A.  Shaul.  of 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  Albina  Lass,  has  just 
been  credited  with  23,273  lbs.  (10,860 
gallons)  of  milk  containing  715.7  lbs.  of 
butterfat  on  three  daily  milkings  for  10 
months  and  has  qualified  her  record  by 
producing  a  98-lb.  calf.  She  is  the  eighth 
mature  Holstein  in  the  United  States  to 
attain  such  a  high  production  for  class 
and  division  and  ranks  228th  on  the 
national  all-time  10-month  list  for  all 
ages  and  divisions. 

Albina  began  this  record  by  producing 
a  108-lb.  calf  and  then  went  ahead 
steadily  netting  more  than  35  quarts  (76 
lbs.)  of  milk  daily  for  the  first  10 
months.  A  Holstein  calf,  when  ready  to 
veal,  is  usually  four  or  five  weeks  old  and 
will  add,  when  well  fed.  some  70  to  100 
lbs.  to  its  weight.  On  this  basis,  Albina’s 
calf  when  one  month  old  weighed  more 
than  a  full-grown  man.  She  qualified  her 
record  with  another  calf,  weighing  98 
lbs.,  after  completing  the  10  months  and 
carried  this  calf  for  203  days  of  the  test. 

Albina  completed  a  10-month  record  in 
her  previous  lactation  of  20,913  lbs.  of 
milk  and  686  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  car¬ 
ried  the  108-lb.  calf  for  214  days  of  the 
test.  As  her  previous  lactation  was  be¬ 


(and  it  is  mighty  easy  to  figure  them)  : 
they  have  bought  their  foundation  stock 
but  have  not  realized  that  there  was  work 
to  be  done  and  that  the  profits  might  be 
considerably  smaller  than  they  expected. 

No  one  should  start  the  breeding  of 
squabs  unless  he  has  a  liking  for  the 
young  birds  and  is  willing  to  go  the 
whole  route  to  make  the  venture  a  suc¬ 
cess.  They  must  realize  that  there  are 
plenty  of  details  to  look  after,  that  the 
hours  may  be  long  and  the  returns  not 
always  to  their  liking.  New  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  problems  will  be  encountered 
every  day.  Diseases  must  be  controlled. 
Feeding  questions  will  need  solution  and. 
above  all  else,  there  will  be  the  ever 
present  query  of  how  best  to  market  the 
output  of  the  loft. 

If.  after  considering  the  situation,  one 
still  desires  to  embark  on  the  business  of 
squab  production  certain  factors  must  re¬ 
ceive  very  careful  and  serious  attention. 
They  are  the  fundamentals  that  apply 
to  all  lines  of  live  stock  breeding.  First, 
we  have  the  question  of  breed,  next, 
comes  the  environmental  conditions, 
third,  the  feeding  program  and  fourth, 
marketing  the  product.  It  will  pay  to 
discuss  these  four  fundamentals  in  more 
detail. 

The  question  of  breed  is  one  that  is 
governed  by  the  personal  likes  or  dislikes 
of  the  breeder  and  the  particular  kind  of 
a  market  the  producer  wishes  to  meet. 
A  number  of  different  breeds  are  used  by 
squab  producers.  The  old  stand-by  that 
was  first  used  for  squab  production  is  the 
Homer.  In  addition,  we  now  have  Kings, 
both  White  and  Silver,,  Carneaux,  Moin- 
daines,  Giant  Homers  and  several  other 
breeds  less  well  known.  Homers  are 


And  being  of  the  gentlei*  sex  they 
know  a  bargain  when  they  see  it— 
prices  are  lowest  in  ten  years. 

Don’t  pay  a  fancy  price  for  hay- 
six  pounds  of  Beet  Pulp  will  do 
the  work  of  ten  pounds  of  hay  and 
do  it  better.  Don’t  woi*i*y  if  your 
silage  is  getting  low.  Beet  Pulp 
is  even  better  than  silage.  See 
your  feed  dealer  without  delay. 
Shipments  made  direct  from 
factory  nearest  to  buyer. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet,  Profitable  Feeding” 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  R-9  Detroit,  Mich. 


NOW— Every  Farmer  Can  Have  a 

Fords  Milker 

Present  low  prices  make  it  possible  for  every  farmer 
milking  4  or  more  cowb  to  have  one  of  these  labor  savers. 
No  better  milker  made  at  any  price.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  low  prices  on  Electric  and 
Gas  Engine  models.  Don’t  miBS  this  opportunity. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO.  Dept?60°  38  S"  Un'°CH|tCAGO 


Agents  Wanted 

“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30 
to  $75  or  more  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Few  vacant  territories  in 
New  York  and  surrounding  territories.  Write 
today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay- Day-Plan. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY 
Dept.  F.  Columbus,  Indiana 


NEW  KIND 

of  FENCING 

Amazing  New  Process,  using  _ 

COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my  fSfSSg&S 

fence  last  twice  as  Iona  as  ordinary 
fence.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fencing 
until  you  get  my  new  cut  prices. 

Save  Your  Fonce  Money 

Easy  Payments,  too 

f  *62  pages  of  bargains  in  farm  and  home 

V  needs  —  Fencing.  Gates.  Steel  Poets 

Barb  Wire.  Baby  Chicke.  Poultry  Sup- 
i  TSfcj.  plies,  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  Fac- 
.  tory.  Freight  Paid.  24  hour  service. 

Writs  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog.— Jim  Brown.' 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO? 
_ Pept.4307B,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebuslness  — 
Breedsand  Breedingj 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
537  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  tale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Holstein  Cow  Albina  Lass 


gun  only  22  months  and  throe  days  be¬ 
fore  she  completed  her  latest  record,  the 
20  months  of  semi-official  test  show  a 
total  production,  in  addition  to  the  108- 
lb.  and  98-lb.  calves,  of  44,187  lbs.  (20,- 
628  quarts  of  milk  containing  1,401.7  lbs. 
of  fat  on  three  daily  milkings.  She  is 
also  credited  with  a  strictly  official  seven- 
day  record  of  652.8  lbs.  of  milk  and  22.78 
lbs.  fat  from  her  earlier  lactation. 

She  was  kept  in  a  stanchion  with  the 
rest  of  the  herd  during  the  entire  period 
and  received  similar  eare.  Her  daily 
ration  included  19  lbs.  of  24  per  cent 
protein  feed  (of  which  she  consumed  less 
than  three  tons  in  the  10  months),  5  lbs. 
of  dried  beet  pulp  amounting  to  25  lbs. 
when  soaked,  20  lbs.  of  corn  silage,  and 
all  of  the  Alfalfa  or  mixed  clover  hay 
that  she  would  eat.  Mr.  Shaul  reports 
that  she  always  had  a  good  appetite  and 
finished  her  test  in  better  flesh  than  when 
she  started  it. 


What  About  Squab  Profits? 

A  few  months  ago  a  man  telephoned 
me  asking  if  I  had  any  pigeons  for  sale 
and,  if  so,  when  lie  could  see  them.  The 
result  of  the  call  was  that  he  came  out 
to  look  over  my  birds  and  took  five  pairs 
home  with  him.  I  did  not  encourage  him 
to  buy  them  and  felt  at  the  time  that  lie 
was  making  a  mistake  in  doing  so.  How¬ 
ever,  nothing  that  I  could  say  bad  any 
effect  on  him.  He  had  seen  high  sound¬ 
ing  advertising  in  various  papers  and  had 
written  away  for  circulars.  As  a  result 
of  these  circulars  he  had  become  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  possibilities  of  squab 
growing  that  he  felt  sure  that  if  be  could 
only  start  in  this  business  he  could  forget 
future  threats  of  unemployment. 

Unfortunately  too  many  who  go  into 
the  breeding  of  squabs  start  with  the 
same  general  impression.  There  is  no 
question  but  what  under  the  right  condi¬ 
tions  satisfactory  profits  can  be  made 
from  the  raising  of  squabs  and  such  em¬ 
ployment  to  one  who  admires  pigeons  is 
very  interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
many  have  figured  extremely  high  profits 


fast  workers  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Giant  Homer,  the  squabs  are  not 
heavy  enough  to  bring  the  highest  prices. 
The  larger  breeds  usually  do  not  produce 
quite  so  fast  but  the  squabs  will  ordi¬ 
narily  go  into  the  higher  priced  classifi¬ 
cations.  There  may  be  places  where  the 
smaller  squabs  are  more  desirable,  but, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  demand  is 
for  a  squab  that  will  dress  out  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  pound.  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  quotations  from  several  firms 
giving  prices  on  squabs  that  will  run 
eight  pounds  to  the  dozen,  nine  pounds 
to  the  dozen  and  so  on  up  to  12  pounds  to 
the  dozen.  A  few  of  these  firms  quote 
exactly  the  same  price  per  pound  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  squab  is  large  or 
small,  but  the  majority  of  the  firms  make 
a  considerably  higher  quotation  on  squabs 
that  will  run  11  and  12  pounds  to  the 
dozen. 

In  getting  foundation  stock,  one  must 
be  extremely  careful  to  purchase  from  a 
reputable  breeder.  Many  culls  have  been 
sold  to  the  beginner  in  the  past  and  will 
he  in  the  future.  One  must  not  be  mis¬ 
led  by  the  extravagant  claims  of  some 
breeders.  Many  times  it  will  be  found 
that  the  truth  of  the  claims  is  in  adverse 
ratio  to  the  promise  of  huge  profits  pre¬ 
sented.  In  a  recent  issue  of  a  paper  a 
writer  claims  that  “a  good  pair  of  breed¬ 
ers  will  raise  10  or  12  pairs  of  squabs  a 
year  which  is  equal  to  $10  or  $12  profit 
on  every  pair  of  breeders.”  This  would 
be  a  wonderful  proposition  if  it  were 
true.  Squab  breeders  in  general  are  sat¬ 
isfied  and  happy  if  they  get  a  production 
of  12  marketable  squabs  per  pair  per 
year  but  many  commercial  growers  tell 
me  that  they  do  not  get  even  as  high  a 
percentage  as  that.  Squab  breeding  con¬ 
tests  should  show  about  as  good  produc¬ 
tion  as  can  be  expected.  Last  year  a 
contest  in  California  reported  an  aver¬ 
age  production  of  just  under  13  squabs 
per  pair  on  the  three  leading  pens.  A 
Connecticut  contest  had  exactly  13 
squabs  per  pair  for  all  birds  entered,  the 
three  leading  pens  averaging  less  than 
one-half  squab  per  pair  above  the  figures 
for  the  entire  contest.  These  figures  give 
an  idea  of  what  may  actually  he  expected 
from  high-class  breeding  stock. 

The  second  question  is  one  of  environ¬ 
mental  conditions.  This  covers  houses, 
disease  control  and  other  items  which 
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have  to  do  with  the  actual  housing  and 
care  of  the  birds.  Pigeons  do  not  need 
elaborate  housing  but,  at  the  same  time, 
should  have  quarters  that  can  he  kept 
clean,  that  have  plenty  of  ventilation 
without  drafts  and  where  the  nesting  and 
other  arrangements  are  taken  eare  of  so 
that  the  birds  may  do  their  best.  To  get 
heavy  squab  production  not  over  20  to 
25  pair  should  he  kept  in  one  enclosure. 
This  will  require  a  space  of  approximate¬ 
ly  8x12  feet  in  the  house  itself  with  a 
fly  space  outside  of  about  the  same 
dimensions.  The  house  should  have  as 
many  double  nests  in  it  as  there  are  pairs 
of  birds.  Double  nests  are  provided  so 
that  a  pair  may  have  squabs  in  one  nest 
and  eggs  in  the  other.  More  nests  are  of 
no  advantage.  A  shortage  of  nests  will 
cause  a  lot  of  fighting. 

The  house  should  be  kept  clean  at  all 
times.  After  each  pair  of  squabs  is  tak¬ 
en  from  the  nest,  that  nest  should  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected  so  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  the  next  batch  of  eggs.  Water 
and  feeding  conditions  should  be  such  as 
to  encourage  good  sanitation.  Pigeons  are 
very  subject  to  certain  diseases  of  the 
nose  and  throat  and  when  disease  once 
gets  in  a  flock  it  spreads  very  rapidly  dua 
to  the  peculiar  method  by  which  the  old 
birds  feed  their  young. 

The  fly  pen  is  used  not  so  much  for 
exercise  as  it  is  for  a  place  where  the 
birds  can  get  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  It. 
therefore,  does  not  need  to  he  unduly 
large.  Birds  that  are  kept  for  squab  pro¬ 
duction  should  not  he  allowed  to  fly  at 
large.  They  will  be  found  to  be  a  nuis¬ 
ance  in  the  barns  and  other  buildings  and 
will  be  especially  undesirable  on  the  roofs 
thereof.  Further,  they  will  do  far  better 
in  squab  production  if  they  are  kept  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house  and  fly  pen. 

The  question  of  feeding  pigeons  is  im¬ 
portant  but  there  are  no  special  feeds  re¬ 
quired  nor  are  there  any  secret  formulas 
connected  with  it.  Squabs  can  be  grown 
on  most  of  the  domestic  grains.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  send  long  distances  for  any 
particular  kind  of  feed.  The  mixture* 
should  contain  enough  variety  so  that 
the  protein  and  carbohydrate  require¬ 
ments  can  he  satisfactorily  met.  In  gen¬ 
eral.  a  feed  containing  equal  parts  of 
peas,  wheat,  yellow  corn  and  kafir  corn 
will  make  a  satisfactory  mixture.  The  pro¬ 
tein  is  furnished  by  the  wheat  and  peas 
hut  it  may  likewise  he  furnished  hv  other 
grains  such  as  Soy  beans,  velvet  beans  or 
peanuts.  Kafir  corn  is  used  because  it  is 
liked  by  pigeons  and  because  it  has  small 
grains  which  are  useful  in  feeding  the 
very  small  squabs  before  they  are  able 
to  take  grains  the  size  of  peas  or  corn. 
However,  where  kafir  corn  is1  not  avail¬ 
able  other  small  grains  can  he  readily 
substituted.  The  proportion  of  grains  in 
the  mixture  varies  with  the  seasons.  In 
Winter  more  heat  producing  feeds  can  he 
used  while  in  Summer  they  should  be  cut 
down.  However,  any  grain  fed  should 
be  dry,  sweet,  clean  and  well  seasoned. 
Nothing  will  cause  so  much  havoc  as 
grain  that  is  soft  or  is  not  of  first  quali¬ 
ty.  Grit  and  shells  must  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  breeders  as,  being  con¬ 
fined,  they  have  no  opportunity  to  get  it 
themselves. 

Last  but  not  least  in  the  production  of 
squabs  is  the  question  of  marketing.  The 
grower  must  not  only  be  able  to  give 
careful  attention  to  the  first  three  fac¬ 
tors  considered  but  must  also  be  able  to 
market  the  products  satisfactorily.  Un¬ 
less  the  product  can  he  sold  to  advantage 
it  might  just  as  well  not  be  grown.  That 
fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  number  of 
abandoned  pigeon  plants  that  one  can  see 
in  the  course  of  a  short  automobile  drive. 
In  the  majority  of  eases  these  plants 
have  been  started  with  plenty  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  good  stock  had  been  secured  and 
the  buildings  were  adequate,  hut  the 
question  of  merchandising  was  the  stum¬ 
bling-block.  I  question  if  the  present 
prices  on  the  wholesale  market  will  re¬ 
turn  a  profit  that  is  enough  to  make  the 
business  interesting.  A  current  issue  of 
a  New  York  paper  quotes  graded  squabs 
at  45  to  50  cents  per  pound.  Other  ((no¬ 
tations  that  I  have  before  me  show 
squabs  from  35  to  62  cents  per  pound. 
The  variation  is  great  and  on  whether 
one  gets  the  lower  or  the  higher  figure 
will  rest  his  success  or  failure.  In  many 
instances  a  local  squab  market  can  be 
developed  that  will  take  care  of  a  very 
considerable  production.  There  are  a 
number  of  such  instances  in  this  imme¬ 
diate  locality.  Breeders  are  experienc¬ 
ing  no  difficulty  in  getting  from  75  cents 
to  $1  per  squab  for  birds  that  will  weight 
right  around  one  pound  each.  Here  the 
small  squab  is  not  desirable.  People  like 
a  bird  that  will  serve  as  the  meat  course 
for  a  meal  and  the  bird  weighing  right 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  pound  will  meet 
this  need. 

Now  that  the  four  fundamentals  of 
breeding  have  been  observed  what  are  the 
prospects  of  profits?  Grain  consumed 
will  not  be  far  from  120  pounds  per 
pair,  and  grit  near  20  pounds  per  pair. 
If  the  grain  and  grit  are  bought  at  re¬ 
tail  they  will  cost  about  $3.50  and  $3 
per  hundred  pounds  respectively.  This 
will  give  a  feed  cost  of  $4.S0  per  pair  of 
birds.  This  figure  will  vary  up  or  down 
according  to  the  methods  of  grain  pur¬ 
chase,  location  of  plant,  size  of  birds,  etc., 
but  in  the  main  the  feed  cost  will  not  he 
a  great  way  from  the  figure  mentioned. 
If  one  raises  12  pounds  of  squabs  per 
pair,  and  sell  as  35  cents  per  pound,  the 
returns  would  total  $4.20.  somewhat  of 
a  loss.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  gets 
62  cents  per  pound  the  returns  would  he 
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$7.44  per  pair,  giving  a  very  tidy  profit 
above  feed  cost.  At  75  cents  to  a  $1 
per  pound,  the  profits  would  be  much 
more  attractive.  This  emphasizes  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  developing  a  special  market. 
Of  course,  feed  and  grit  do  not  represent 
all  the  cost  of  keeping  a  pair  of  pigeons. 
Nesting  materials,  disinfectants,  white¬ 
wash  ingredients,  expressage,  ice,  labor 
and  minor  incidentals  will  all  count  up 
but  not  to  a  very  marked  degree  when 
figured  down  to  cost  per  pair. 

Squab  raising,  while  an  interesting 
means  of  earning  a  living  or  adding  to 
one’s  income,  should  not  be  gone  into 
blindly.  Foundation  stock,  housing  and 
care,  feeding,  all  these  require  study  and 
attention  but  most  important  of  all  is  the 
selling  of  the  finished  product.  On  this 
finally  depends  the  profitableness  of  the 
venture.  Walter  a.  cook. 

Rhode  Island. 


Depraved  Appetite  or  “Pica” 

What  treatment  would  you  advise  for 
my  nine-months-okl  Jersey  heifer  that  for 
the  past  five  months  has  acted  like  a 
cribbing  horse,  with  this  exception  that 
she  swallows  the  wood?  When  tied  where 
she  cannot  get  wood  she  will  attack  the 
other  cattle.  She  does  not  eat  hay  or 
grain  and  is  naturally,  as  the  result,  thin 
and  poor.  G.  P.  K. 

New  York. 

It  is  quite  common  for  animals  to  gnaw 
or  eat  wood  and  all  manner  of  other  for¬ 
eign  matters,  particularly  bones,  when 
affected  with  depraved  appetite  or  pica, 
but  it  is  unusual  for  the  affected  animal 


If  the  heifer  is  drinking  milk,  add  at 
least  one  ounce  of  limewater  per  pint. 
Make  the  limewater  by  slaking  quicklime 
in  soft  water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
per  quart  of  water.  Let  the  lime  settle, 
then  use  the  clear  liquid.  The  limewater 
will  supply  some  of  the  necessary  mineral 
(lime)  which  is  usually  deficient  in  cases 
of  depraved  appetite.  It  would  also  be 
well  to  give  the  heifer  one-half  ounce  of 
cod-liver  oil,  twice  daily,  and  to  increase 
the  dose,  if  improvement  is  not  rapid 
and  marked. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the 
heifer  be  got  to  eating  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay,  which  not  only  supply  protein  ele¬ 
ments  and  lime  but  contain  a  vitamin 
which  stimulates  absorption  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  lime.  Little  extra  mineral  of  an 
artificial  character  is  needed,  when  plenty 
of  legume  roughage  is  fed,  and  when  grass 
and  green  clovers  are  being  taken,  min¬ 
erals  rarely  need  be  supplied. 

In  addition  to  legume  hay,  try  to  have 
the  heifer  eat  sliced  roots  or  a  little  sound 
corn  silage  and  supply  cornmeal,  ground 
oats  (screened),  wheat  bran  and  linseed 
meal.  Mix  four  pounds  of  steamed  bone- 
meal  with  each  100  pounds  of  ground 
feed,  and  allow  free  access  to  salt,  lot¬ 
ting  calves  lick  a  lump  of  chalk  is  also 
an  excellent  practice. 

If  appetite  is  not  regained,  after  the 
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An  example  of  farm  co-operation .  Simon  Beckicith ,  Macomb  Co Mich.,  feeds 
Squeak,  the  pig,  while  Mrs.  Beckicith  satisfies  the  hunger  of  Easter,  the  lamb, 

which  will  not  go  to  anyone  but  her. 


to  refuse  hay  or  grain.  As  the  heifer 
refuses  hay  and  grain  it  may  be  that 
there  is  some  cause  for  that,  apart  from 
the  craving  for  necessary  elements  of  a 
complete  ration. 

Indigestion  would  be  a  likely  cause, 
and,  were  the  heifer  a  bit  older,  we  should 
suspect  abnormal  conditions  of  the  teeth 
as  a  possible  direct  cause,  or  at  least  a 
contributing  or  indirect  cause.  Better 
examine  the  teeth.  Perhaps  one  of  them 
is  split  or  diseased.  If  that  is  the  case 
the  offending  tooth  should  be  extracted. 
If  the  gums  are  intensely  swollen,  red 
and  sore  over  an  incoming  tooth,  the  gum 
should  be  lanced,  or  given  a  stroke  or  two 
with  a  dental  rasp  to  let  the  tooth  through 
without  hindrance. 

At  the  same  time  any  foreign  body  that 
may  have  lodged  between  the  teeth  and 
cheek  or  tongue  should  be  removed.  We 
have  seen  many  a  case  in  which  a  lodged 
wad  of  chewed  hay  or  bedding  has  caused 
mysterious  lack  of  appetite  in  young 
cattle  or  colts,  and  also  made  perfect 
mastication  of  feed  impossible. 

If  no  such  condition  is  discovered,  we 
should  proceed  on  the  basis  that  the 
heifer  is  afflicted  with  indigestion  or  other 
digestive  derangement.  Sometimes  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  hair  ball  in  the  stomach  or  in¬ 
testines  is  the  cause  and  that  may  not 
certainly  be  removed.  However,  we  should 
advise  giving  the  heifer  four  ounces  of 
Glauber  salt  in  at  least  one  pint  of  tepid 
water  well  sweetened  with  blackstrap 
molasses.  Give  it  very  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully  from  a  long-necked  bottle,  as  a 
drench,  by  way  of  the  mouth.  There  is 
some  danger  of  the  liquid  running  into 
the  windpipe  and  lungs  to  cause  mechan¬ 
ical  bronchitis  or  even  fatal  pneuumonia, 
unless  great  care  is  taken. 

Give  the  liquid  in  small  doses,  letting 
the  heifer  swallow  one  before  another  is 
given.  If  available,  the  drench  had  better 
be  given  by  an  expert.  If  the  small  dose 
of  salts  mentioned  does  not  freely  open 
the  bowels,  a  second  dose,  of  like  size, 
may  be  given  in  two  or  three  days,  adding 
four  tablespoons  of  common  salt. 


bowels  have  been  opened,  give  the  heifer 
five  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  mix  vomica, 
20  drops  of  fluid  extract  of  gentian  root 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  twice 
daily,  in  a  little  water,  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  dose  if  needed.  Nux  is  poison¬ 
ous,  however,  so  do  not  exceed  10  drops 
at  a  dose.  A.  s.  A. 


Wart  on  Teat 

I  have  a  heifer  two  years  old,  but  not 
yet  freshened.  She  has  a  bump  that  has 
grown  fast  to  one  of  her  teats  and  it  is 
about  as  large  as  an  ordinary  ink  bottle. 
It  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  wart. 
Could  you  advise  me  as  to  treatment  of  it. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  L.  M. 

If  the  wart  has  a  slim  neck  it  may  be 
removed  by  tying  a  fine  cord  very  tightly 
around  the  base.  Tie  the  cord  in  a  bow 
knot,  so  that  it  may  be  tightened  every 
second  day.  A  few  small  rubber  bands  put 
on  very  tightly  will,  in  time,  have  the 
same  effect.  You  may  prefer,  however, 
to  have  a  veterinarian  remove  the  growth 
by  a  cutting  operation,  to  be  followed  by 
light  cauterization  of  the  wound.  If  you 
remove  the  wart  by  the  ligation  method, 
apply  tincture  of  iodine  when  the  wart 
comes  off. 

If  the  growth  has  a  broad  base,  it  may 
be  removed  by  applying  very  carefully  a 
saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  pot¬ 
ash  with  a  small  stick  or  glass  rod.  First 
apply  lard  or  vaseline  around  the  growth, 
to  protect  the  sound  skin.  Do  not  remove 
the  scab  formed  by  applying  the  solution, 
but  let  it  work  off  without  interference. 
The  applications  should  be  repeated  each 
time  a  scab  comes  off.  The  process  may 
be  slow,  but  it  usually  proves  successful. 
The  work  should  be  done  before  the  heifer 
calves,  and  so  far  as  possible  severe  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  teat  should  be  pre¬ 
vented.  Removal  by  operation  will  prob¬ 
ably  cause  less  inflammation  than  use  of 
caustics.  A.  s.  A. 


Doctor  :  “Are  you  taking  the  medicine 
regularly?”  Patient:  “I  tasted  it  and  ^de¬ 
cided  that  I'd  rather  have  the  cough.” — 
Life. 
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For  Any  Need! 


SHEUERS 


50  to  75  bu.  per  hour.  2  to 
4  h.p.  Stover  Corn  Shel-  164  Lake  Street 
lers  are  unequalled.  Ideal 
for  popcorn.  Write  for 
new  Catalog. 


STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Freeport,  III. 


Also  Makers  of  Windmills ,  Feedmills,  Sate 
Frames ,  Pump  Jacks,  Swartz  Automotive  and 
Tractor  Replacement  Sleeves ,  Tank  Heaters ,  etc. 


A  size  and  type  to 
meet  any  require¬ 
ment.  V/2  to  30  H.  P. 
Sturdy,  staunch,  de- 
pendable.Users  testify 
to  their  superiority — 
low  fuel  consumption 
—  high  power  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Get  FREE  Engine  Catalog 

Write  for  our  FREE 
Engine  Booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Certain  1  u  m  her  manufacturers 
needed  money — we  had  it,  and 
grasped  a  real  sacrifice  purchase. 
Now,  with  rising  lumber  prices, 
we  can  offer  first-grade  silos  at  al¬ 
most  unheard-of  prices — at  savings 
of  $40  to  $194  to  you. 

Send  for  details  of  this  remark¬ 
able  offer — new  silos,  right  out  of 
stock,  no  seconds,  no  cheap  stuff ! 

These  special  Wood  Silos  priced 
to  lit  1931  economy  conditions. 
Supply  limited — but  rare  bargains 
while  they  last.  ORDER  NOW 
— delivery  at  your  convenience. 
These  silos  carry  same  liberal 
terms,  early  order  discounts,  etc., 
as  our  regular  line. 


We  have  silos  of  every  kind 
— Rib-Stone  Concrete  stave, 
Le  Roy  6-inch  vitrified  glazed 
tile,  special  metal  or  wood — 
to  fit  any  preference  or  any 
purse  at  very  low  prices. 


Rib-Stone  Concrete  Corporation 

Box  301,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


Unadilla  unquestionably  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  practical  and 
economical  development  in  wood 
stave  silos.  Cures  and  keeps  silage 
perfectly.  Provides  greatest  safety 
and  convenience  in  use— the  door 
fasteners  form  a  permanent  safety 
ladder.  Hoops  adjusted  from  this 
ladder.  All  good,  practical  reasons 
why  more  Unadillas  are  sold  than 
any  two  other  makes. 

Write  for  catalogue — discount  for 
cash  and  early  orders. 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


Metal  Roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
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For  25  Years — and  More! 


There  are  Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos  erected 
end  in  use  for  25  years  or  more.  To  get 
such  long  service  from  a  Silo,  there  must 
be  first  quality  materials,  careful  work¬ 
manship,  skilled  erecting  —  and  proper 
care.  We  furnish  the  first  two  or  three; 
you  furnish  the  care.  Right  now  the 
Craine  Line  consists  of 

CROCK-O-TILE  STAVE 
TRIPLE  WALL  STANDARD  STAVE 

HEAVY  DUTY  STAVE  CONCRETE  STAVE 
TAPESTRY  TILE  FULL  OR  SHADOW  GLAZED  TILE 
CRAINEL0X  COVERS  FOR  ALL  WOOD  STAVE  SILOS 


Each  type  has  claims  for  your  consider¬ 
ation.  Some  cost  more  than  others ;  all 
are  designed  to  pay  out  in  one  or  two 
years.  The  Concrete  Stave  is  new ;  the 
Standard  Stave  offers  the  greatest  capac¬ 
ity  per  dollar  on  the  market.  To  know 
the  differences — 


crain£ 


aX  X°6R  D4/ 

V'  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  "A* 


91  Adams  Street 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  0,  ICVfil 


Leghorns 'Reds*' RocksAVyandottes 

. . 1111 - - - 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS '* 
All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 


Week  of  May  11 
Week  of  May  18 


Special 


S.  C.  W. 
LEGHORNS 
.  $16.00 
15.00 

Mating  Chicks 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Telephone  is  Wallingford  645-5 


S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS 
$16.00 
16.00 

$2.00  per  100 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

S18.00 

17.00 

Higher. 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 
$21.00 
20.00 


7.~>e.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Radio  Broadcast  Each  Thursday  Noon  12:40,  Station  WDRC,  1330  Kilocycles. 


KERR’S  CHICKS  WIN  PRIZES 


R.  I.  Reds,  first  at  Liberty  and  first  sweepstakes  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Chick 
Shows.  W.  Leghorns,  second  at  Batavia.  B.  Rocks,  third  at  Liberty — 
AGAINST  ALL  COMERS.  Rich  laying  inheritance.  They’ll  be  strong 
laying  pullets  in  early  fall.  Prices  effective  April  19. 

UTILITY  CHICKS 


For  25 


White  Leghorns . $3.25 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00 

White  Rocks  .  4.25 

W.  Wyandottes .  4.25 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00 


For  50 

For  100 

For  500 

For  1,000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

$100.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120:00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shell 

A  chick  may  come  to  full  development, 
or  even  break  through  its  shell,  and  then 
fail  to  emerge,  dry  off  and  join  its  earlier 
hatched  fellows  in  the  nursery  tray  ready 
to  become  a  ‘‘day  old’’  for  shipment  or  to 
he  transferred  to  the  brooder  for  further 
care.  Why  it  should  thus  fail  after  hav¬ 
ing  apparently  become  fully  ready  for 
outside  life  is  a  question  that  has  long 
puzzled  poultry  keepers  and  will  again 
recur  during  the  present  hatching  season. 

With  the  title  “Why  Some  Eggs  Do 
Not  Hatch,”  a  bulletin  by  Alexis  L. 
Romanoff  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University.  The  structure  of  the 
egg  and  the  developing  embryo  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  bulletin,  with  reference  to 
those  conditions  which  affect  hatchability, 
and  practical  suggestions  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  hatching  losses  are  offered.  Much 
of  what  follows  will  be  taken  from  this 
bulletin,  though  its  author  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  comments  or  statements  from 
other  sources  of  information. 

According  to  the  bulletin,  an  egg  is  an 
interesting  thing  to  think  about,  a  “unit 
of  life.”  It  is  made  up  of  a  very  small 
amount  of  living  matter,  a  great  hulk  of 
reserve  food  material  and  several  pro¬ 
tective  coatings.  Upon  breaking  an  egg, 
a  small  whitish  spot  may  be  seen  floating 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  yolk.  It  is 
within  this  spot  that  life  begins,  and.  to 
protect  that  beginning  life,  several  pre¬ 
cautions  have  been  taken.  This  spot,  or. 
more  correctly,  the  blastoderm,  is  seated 
upon  a  floating  base,  the  yolk,  and  that 
base  is  suspended  in  a  sort  of  hammock 
within  the  white  of  the  egg  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  turn  and  keep  the  blastoderm 
in  the  most  favorable  position  for  its  de¬ 
velopment.  Covering  the  yolk  and  its 
blastoderm  is  a  thick  layer  of  albumen 
(the  white)  ;  outside  of  this  are  two 
strong  membranes,  the  shell  membranes 
and  protecting  the  shell  membranes  is  a 
wall  of  stone,  of  such  hardness  and  shape 
that  it  is  not  easily  broken.  This  stony 
shell,  however,  is  porous  and,  through  its 
pores,  bacteria  that  would  destroy  the  egg 
may  enter.  To  guard  against  their  en¬ 
trance,  there  is  a  delicate  skin  called  the 
bloom  on  a  freshly  laid  egg. 

Within  this  whitish  spot,  the  blasto¬ 
derm.  is  a  small  bit  of  living  matter 
called  a  cell.  This  cell  is  too  small  to  he 
seen  without  a  microscope,  but  it  is  from 
such  a  cell  that  all  animal  and  plant  life 
develops.  Whether  a  chick,  an  elephant 
or  a  giant  redwood  tree,  life  started  in 
one  minute  cell  “fertilized”  by  the  union 
with  it  of  another  cell  capable  of  stimu¬ 
lating  it  into  beginning  growth.  The 
hen’s  egg  is  fertilized  while  still  within 
her  body  and  life  starts  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  union  of  male  and  female  cells 
takes  place.  If  the  fertile  egg  were  not 
laid  but  kept  within  the  body  a  chick 
might  become  well  developed  in  it.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  a  newly  laid 
egg  that  has  been  too  long  retained  may 
have  the  appearance  of  one  that  has  been 
incubated  for  several  days,  a  puzzling 
thing  to  one  who  does  not  understand 
the  possible  reason  for  it.  If  the  fertile 
egg  is  laid  and  cooled,  however,  begin¬ 
ning  development  stops  and  remains 
quiescent  until  the  egg  is  again  placed  in 
a  temperature  about  that  of  the  sitting 
hen’s  body.  The  embryo  within  a  fertile 
egg  will  remain  inactive  for  several 
weeks  if  kept  under  proper  conditions, 
chief  among  which  is  probably  tempera¬ 
ture.  A  germ  of  strong  vitality  will  with¬ 
stand  extremes  of  temperature  not  gen¬ 
erally  appreciated,  eggs  having  hatched 
well  after  having  been  exposed  for  a 
short  time  to  freezing  temperatures  ;  any 
degree  above  70  will  start  development, 
however,  and  a  temperature  between  40 
and  00,  or  about  that  of  an  ordinary 
house  cellar,  is  considered  best  for  hold¬ 
ing.  The  sooner  incubation  is  started 
after  an  egg  is  laid,  the  better.  After 
two  weeks,  deterioration  in  hatchability 
rapidly  increases,  even  under  favorable 
conditions.  An  infertile  egg.  having  in 
its  blastoderm  only  the  female  cell,  can¬ 
not  start  developments  at  any  tempera¬ 
ture.  That  is  the  reason  infertile  eggs 
are  to  be  preferred  for  every  purpose 
except  hatching. 

The  Cornell  bulletin  devotes  some 
space  to  consideration  of  what  it  calls 
natural  living  energy,  or  vitality,  in  the 
embryo.  Individual  hens  and  flocks  of 
having  strong  vitality.  Hens  kept 
in  confinement  are  likely  to  produce 
more  eggs  low  in  this  vitality  than 

those  kept  out  of  doors  under  more 

natural  conditions.  It  is  easier  to  speak 
of  natural  energy  than  to  say  exactly 
what  produces  it.  or  why  it  may  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  some  cases.  Foods  probably  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  A  strong  germ 
will  develop  and  hatch  under  conditions 
■that  would  prove  fatal  to  weaker  ones, 
and.  having  hatched,  the  chick  is  likely 
to  grow  well,  free  from  weakness  or  dis¬ 
ease.  A  weak  embryo  may  die  at  any 
period  of  its  existence,  even  before  the 
egg  is  laid.  A  large  number  of  embryos 
die  during  incubation,  there  being  two 
periods,  called  critical  periods,  during 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  deaths  are 
likely  to  occur.  These  are  at  the  fourth 
and  19th  days.  According  to  the  bulle¬ 
tin.  under  ordinary  conditions  of  incu¬ 
bation.  an  average  of  about  three  per 
cent  of  embryos  die  at  the  first  critical 
period  mentioned,  about  15  per  cent  a'; 
the  second  and  seven  per  cent  during 
the  rest  of  the  hatching  period.  Under 
(Continued  on  Page  578) 


For  blood  tested  Utility  Chicks  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

SPECIAL  MATINGS  CHICKS 

For  Special  Matings  Chicks  in  any  quantity  add  3c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Matings  Chicks  available  for  all  breeds,  at  3c  per  chick  advance  over 
blood  tested  Utility  Chick  Prices. 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc  •  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER,  P,A. 
DANBURY,  CONN. 


W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
LOWELL.  MASS. 
WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks 


i 


ORDER  NOW -SAVE  MONEY! 


50 

$4.50 


100 


$  8.50 


500 

$41.50 


1000 

$  82.00 


S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2^25 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Bocks .  2.75 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas. . . 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Assorted  Odds,  Ends,  Mixed . 2.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalogue  giving  description  of  “Wolf-Certified 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the  livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for  ten 


5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

.  . .  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

4.75 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

3.50 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

days  after  you  receive  them,  vve  want  you 
order.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS, 


to  be  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your 


Dept.  16, 


G 1BS0NBU  RG,  OHIO 


DIAMOND  PICK  Scrap 

Contains  only  good  wholesome  meat  and  hone.  Its  protein  is  all  honest  animal  jjrotein. 
Nothing  lias  been  added  to  give  it  a  false  high  protein. 

Diamond  Pick  is  not  the  cheapest  in  price  but  the  best  feed  value  per  dollar.  Results 
will  prove  this  to  your  satisfaction,  or  your  money  back. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  liis  name  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  ship. 

lOO-lb.  Trial  Bag  DIAMOND  PICK,  Freight  Paid,  $3.25 

to  points  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  only.  • 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO.,  142-A  Logan  Avenue,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

IT’S  BETTER  BECAUSE  IT’S  PURE 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


9c 


TEEN’S 
(TATE 
UPERVISED 

and  Certified  WHITE  XjESGHOTUXTS  IOc 

Barred  Rock  pullets  and  breeding  cockerels,  8  to  10  weeks  old  $1.00;  also  certified  white 
leghorn  pullets  Hanson  Strain,  8  to  10  weeks  $1.00 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


CH  ICKS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  abiut  our  plan 
whicli  enables  you 
to  make  extra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy 
terms  plan — $lj>er  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  —  winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests — Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
nowfor  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


Let  us  ship  you  our  chicks.  .$1.00  with  older,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best 
flocks  that  have  been  carefully  culled  for  type,  color  and  egg  production.  100%  Live  arrival.  Postpaid. 

50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  . $4.50  $  8.00  $37.50  $72.50 

Barred,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Aueonas  .  5.25  9.00  42.50  85.00 

White  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Buff  Rocks  and  Black  Minorcas  ..  5.75  10.00  47.50  95.00 

Light  Mixed,  7c;  J.  B.  Giants,  14c.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  250.000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal’’  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
in  these  columns.  Tell  our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 
ROCK  BOTTOM 
PRICES 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $4.75  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.00  9.50  45.00  85.00 

R-  I-  Reds  .  5.25  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Assorted  for  broilers  _  4.00  7.50  35.00  67.50 

Weekly  hatches  with  prompt  shipment.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


THIS  VEAR 

TRY- 


Every 


New 

Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs, 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Cataiog. 
CCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
I  207  Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  J, 


applied  only  ONCE  A  YEAR  in  Poultry  houses 

Kills  Mites  Blue  Bugs 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 

xvvv  AVEMAR/US w  Standard  Insecticide 
A Wood- Preservative 
CARBOUNEUM  for  55  Years! 

Write  for  Circular 

CARBOLIHEUH  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

BtBBBnMI  MILWAUKEE.  WIS.  -nV,v'' 


RELIABLE  Efifi  CASE  CO.  offers  one™:! 

egg  eases  packed  cmiplete  with  14-ctip  fiats,  10  fillers 
and  i  quipped  with  good  cover.  Cases  we  sell  tire  packed 
as  required  by  American  HR.  Express  Co.  and  other 
Carriers.  If  cases  not  as  represented,  do  not  pa.v  ns. 
Address— Box  No.  29,  High  Bridge  Station,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


rawnivti  m  rtwaw  ■ 


R.  MacKellar’s  Sons  Co..  Mfrs„  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


baby  bm  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS . $10.00  $47.50  $90 

TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS..  ..  8.00  37.50  70 

LIGHT  MIXED .  7.00  32.50  . 

HEAVY  MIXED .  3.00  37.50 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolatnus,  Pa. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


50  100  500 

.$4.50  $8.00  $37.50 

'  “  7.00 

7.00 
6.00 


35.00 

35.00 

30.00 


1000 

$70 

65 

65 

55 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Rocks  or  Reds  . 

White  Leghorns . .  4.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00 

Light  Mixed  .  3.75 

These  are  first  class  chicks  and  nothing  cheap  but  the 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Hatched  from  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Catalog  FREE 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

-NEW  LOW  PRICES  — » 

“NONE  BETTER'* — State  Certified  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  &  Barred  Rocks  . $11  per  100 

White  &.  Buff  Rocks  . $12  per  100 

White  Wyandottes  &  R.  I.  Reds  _ $!2  per  100 

Black  Giants  . $15  per  100 

Special  price*  on  soo  and  toooluts  upon  request 
ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  SUMMIT— Parcel  Post 
prepaid.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

SUMMIT  POULTRY  FARM 
“18  0  eurM  Hutching  Experience” 

BOX  L.  HI  1>L ELI.  MO. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


NEW  LOW  PRICES!— 100%  SAFE  DELIVERY 
BARRED  AWHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTES.  REDS.  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
WHITE  &  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS 

Thousands  weekly.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
insures  Your  Profits!  State  Inspected!  Catalog  free 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -Will  Ship  C.O.D, 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 

Single  Comb  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rooks  (I’er.34D31)  ..  .$4.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  ....  . $3.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed...  $8  per  100;  Light  Mixed.  S6  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  Ail 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  lYlcAlisterville,  Pa. 

Strickler’s  Large  Tom  Barron  English 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

will  be  money-makers  for  you.  All-electric 
hatched,  extra  quality  chicks  for  May  II, 
18.  25  at  $9.50  per  100;  $4G  per  500;  $90 
per  1000.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guar 

_  auteed.  Also  12  wks.  old  Pullets.  Catalog 

LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  A  II  I  y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  vHIA 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  and  June  chicks. 

$7.00  Per  100  $32.50-500  $65  —  1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA, 

ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

(»PP5ltIv  RpHlIPPli  "**•  &  R<f-  Rocks  $8-100;  Heavy 
UlCdliy  ntUUlCU  Mix  $7  100;  Leg-horns  $7.50-100. 
Quality  &  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Cat. free.  Cash  or  0.0  l> 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


p 


AIOF’S  Barred  and  White  Iloclcs .  fie 

^  White  Leghorns...  He 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  8e 

I  -  — .1,  —  100*  live  arrival  guaranteed.  C.O  l» 

la  HICKS  Geo.  W.  Paige 


Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHIX— Leg.,  8c:  Bd.  Bocks.  8c;  Beds.  8c:  W.  Bocks 
9c;  H.  Mix.,  7c:  L.  Mix.,  6c.  From  free  range  flocks. 
Send  for  cat.  The  Monroe  Hatchery,  Bx  R,  Richfield, Pa. 
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Leghorns. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Ferris  and  Hollywood  Strains 

Chicks  from  2  and  3-yr.-old  Breeders. 
May  Prices,  $8  -  100;  $70  -  1000:  (3  to  6 
week  prices  on  request).  Catalog  free. 
Tells  all  about  our  great  egg-producing 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

too— 910.00  BOO— *47.60  1000— *90.00 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


NOW  8c  each  —  Heavy  Mixed  7c  each 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Oil  AS.  F.  EWINO  lit.  I  McCLUJtE,  PA. 


Chicks  ll.Ci.%R  EO»U°Rya  Write  for  prices’ 

c.  c.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


DUriCAUT  tPPC  ENGLISH  RINGNECK  from 
r  HLAbAN  I  tullb  good,  healthy  stock.  *3.00 
per  16.  L.  M.  KELLEY,  168  No.  Broad  8t.,  Norwich, N  Y. 


PHEASANT  ami  WILLI  MALLARD  DECK  EGGS 
for  hatching,  15  #3,  100  $18.  Stuart  Kellogg,  Greene,  N’.Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  583. 


CANDY,  HOMEMADE  caramels,  50c  lb.,  post¬ 
paid.  E.  WERNAN,  Atco,  N.  J. 


VANILLA  FRUIT,  chocolate  walnut  fudge, 
chocolate  eocoanut  delights,  walnut  kisses,  00 
cents  nound  postpaid.  BLACK  WALNUT 
CANDY  KITCHEN,  Rt.  1,  Lumberville,  Pa. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup  delivered  in  third  zone 
for  $1.00  per  gallon.  D.  W.  IDI.EMAN, 
Schell,  W.  Va. 


WANT  TO  BOARD  elderly  gentleman,  one  who 
would  like  home  comfort.  ADVERTISER  876, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS — Modern  farm  home,  fishing,  ideal 
spot.  MRS.  MANNING  GILLESPIE,  New 
Milford,  Pa.  _ _ 

PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  liquid  or  granu¬ 
lated,  postpaid;  clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.90; 
light  amber  and  buckwheat,  pail  85  cts. ;  two, 
$1.00;  two  00-lb.  cans,  light  amber,  here,  $7.50. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  WHITE  eggs  direct  from  producer  of 
1,500  layers.  J.  H.  MCCLELLAND,  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 00  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  amber  or 
buckwheat.  $4.20;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  in  her  own  country  home 
would  like  care  mentally  deficient  girl  under 
10;  reference  Richmond  physicians.  MARY'  L. 
BROWN,  R.  N.,  Clayville,  Va. 


WANTED — Milk  route,  average  daily  sales  250 
to  350  quarts;  located  Central  New  Y'ork; 
must  be  guaranteed  and  good  trade;  write  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  903,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BEES — 40  colonies  Italian,  inspected,  10-f 
standard  hives,  new,  with  metal  covers, 
queens  young  last  Fall;  will  sell  all  or  part; 
screen  covers  on;  ready  to  move;  bees  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  County;  telephone  803-M  Ossining  or 
write  A.  R.  SIMMONS,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F,  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1,00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Brooder  House  Meetings 

This  is  the  attractive  title  of  a  series 
of  10  meetings  now  being  held  on  four 
days  in  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Farm 
Bureau  Manager  K.  D.  Scott  states  that 
these  meetings  are  held  in  connection  with 
the  Better  Pullet  Campaign  of  the  Chen¬ 
ango  County  Farm  Bureau  in  which  230 
Chenango  County  poultrymen  and  women 
are  enrolled,  said  to  be  the  highest  regis¬ 
tration  in  such  a  campaign  in  any  county 
in  the  State. 

There  is  considerable  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  method  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  raising  chicks  and  questions 
constantly  crop  up  whether  to  try  to 
avoid  disease  by  keeping  chicks  raised  off 
the  ground  on  wire  screens ;  whether  to 
feed  an  all  mash  ration  ;  or  to  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  feed  all  grain ;  whether 
the  diseases  of  chicks  are  due  entirely  to 
parasites,  or  whether  they  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  simply  by  changing  their  ration. 
These  are  questions  which  every  poultry- 
man  is  anxious  to  know  the  answer  to 
and  all  poultrymen  and  investigators  are 
busy  trying  to  elucidate  the  fine  points  of 
chick  raising.  All  interested  are  invited 
to  attend  the  meetings.  The  schedule 
follows : 

May  5 

9 :30  Norwich,  Kenneth  Bailey. 

11 :00  Shelburne,  W.  G.  Clark. 

1 :30  New  Berlin,  Walter  Page. 

3  :30  S.  New  Berlin,  Starr  Warner. 

May  6 

9:30  Mt.  Upton,  W.  Graves. 

11 :0O  Bainbridge,  John  Sipple. 

1 :30  Afton,  John  Bryden. 

3  :30  Coventry,  Carlton  Wrench. 

May  7 

9 :30  Oxford,  R.  L.  Carman. 

11 :00  Greene,  C.  G.  Baker. 

1 :30  Smitliville,  James  S.  Harris. 

3 :30  McDonough,  E.  G.  Purdy. 

May  S 

9  :30  Plymouth,  D.  D.  Montgomery. 

11 :00  Otselie,  Neil  Derrick. 

1 :30  Pitcher,  J.  Randall  &  Son. 

3  :30  Dincklaen,  Thomas  Hall. 

The  sessions  will  not  last  more  than 
an  hour  in  each  place.  Prof.  II.  E. 
Botsford  will  conduct  the  meetings  May 
5  and  6,  and  Mr.  Ira  Hollar  on  May  7 
and  8. 


More  About  that 
Poultry  Cross 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  you  in  regard 
to  a  cross  of  White  Leghorn  chickens 
with  Rhode  Island  Reds.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  several  have  written  to  agree 
with  me.  But  a  friend  has  given  me 
some  information  which  if  correct  gives 
a  different  twist  to  the  matter. 

It  seems  that  the  man,  from  whom  my 
male  bird  was  secured  was  a  breeder  of 
exhibition  White  Leghorns,  and,  in  order 
to  bring  the  tails  of  his  birds  down  to  the 
fashionable  angle,  he  introduced  the  blood 
of  the  old-fashioned  “Rumpless”  fowl.  As 
these  were  a  dark  colored  chicken  this 
strain  was  not  an  absolutely  pure  Leg¬ 
horn.  My  friend,  who  for  several  years 
kept  a  flock  of  about  500  of  this  strain  of 
chickens,  tells  me  that  about  two  or  three 
in  every  100  chicks  were  hatched  without 
a  rump,  that  chickens  with  a  few  black 
feathers  were  common,  and  that  an  oc¬ 
casional  hen  laid  cream-colored  or  light 
brown  eggs.  If  this  information  is  correct 
it  might  account  for  the  color  which  I  and 
others  have  found  in  the  White  Leghorn 
and  R.  I.  Red  cross. 

I  have  at  present  a  flock  of  12  Barred 
Rock  pullets  and  five  Minorca  hens.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  January  and  February 
1  got  an  average  of  three  to  seven  eggs 
daily,  or  an  average  of  about  30  per  cent. 
I  have  been  feeding  a  prepared  mash  and 
corn  and  oats.  About  Feb.  15  I  decided 
to  change  the  ration,  so  I  secured  a  bag 
of  a  24  per  cent  dairy  feed  prepared  with 
molasses,  and  filled  one  hopper  with  this 
leaving  the  prepared  egg  mash  in  another. 
I  also  cut  out  the  oats,  giving  only  whole 
corn  at  night.  I  find  that  they  will  eat 
twice  as  much  of  the  dairy  feed  as  they 
will  of  the  mash  and  also  fill  themselves 
fuller  than  they  did  before.  The  egg  pro¬ 
duction  began  to  jump  within  a  few  days 
and  in  the  two  weeks,  March  8-22,  I 
got  no  less  than  10  eggs  any  day,  and.  on 
five  separate  days  gathered  17,  or  100 
per  cent. 

These  chickens  have  the  run  of  a  yard 
about  30x50  feet  in  size,  and  have  not 
been  out  where  they  could  get  any  grass 
or  other  green  stuff. 

Several  years  ago  when  keeping  a 
larger  flock  than  I  do  now,  and  mixing 
my  own  mash,  I  had  very  good  results 
from  the'  use  of  high  grade  cottonseed 
meal  in  place  of  part  of  the  beef  scrap, 
but  never  used  a  molasses  feed  before. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa.  E.  j.  r. 


Russian  exports  of  cotton  to  Britain 
have  suddenly  increased  to  a  point  at 
which  they  are  beginning  to  be  a  threat 
to  American  cotton  growers.  From  the 
insignificant  total  of  7,000  bales  a  year 
ago  Russian  cotton  entering  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  mounted  to  151,000  bales 
for  the  period  between  August  of  last 
year  and  March  of  this  year.  In  the 
same  period  the  United  States  exported 
847,000  bales  to  Britain,  a  total  some¬ 
what  larger  than  apparent,  as  American 
bales  weigh  500  pounds,  as  against  375 
for  the  Russian. 


Take  advantage  of  this  offer.  You  may  never  have  another  opportunity  to  buy  Sieb  s 
Famous  Oversize  Chirks  at  such  low  prices.  They  are  one  quality  only.  The  Best,  ail 
from  guaranteed  purebred  flocks  of  the  world's  finest  bloodlines.  They  hare  been  Drea 
and  cultured  for  years  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and  lay  better.  No  matter  now 
scarce  money  is  you  can  afford  a  flock  of  Sieb's  Certified  Chicks.  They  will  bring  >ou 
an  income  when  everything  else  on  the  farm  fails.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  eenu  ior 
catalog.  100%  alive  prepaid  delivery  guaranteed. 

LOWEST  PRICES  WE  EVER  MADE 


25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns  . $2.13  $4.00  $7.50  $36.25  $70.00 

Crd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Bocks  .  2.38  4.50  8.50  41.25  80.00 

3  C  Beds  2.38  4.50  8.50  41.25  80.00 

S.  L.  Wyandotte's,  B.  C.  Beds  .  2.63  5.00  9.50  46.25  90.00 

''Jr  !/)*  \Xh  ,  Bf.  Orps.  &  Wh.  Wyands .  2.38  4.50  8.50  41.25  80.00 

to,/  ,  Wh.,  Bl.  Minorcas  .  2.63  5.00  9.50  46.25  90.00 

Anconas,  Hvy.  Assorted  .  2.13  4.00  7.50  36.25  70.00 

Heavy  and  Light  Assorted  .  1.88  3.50  6.50  31.25  60.00 

Light  Assorted  .  1-63  3.00  5.50  26.25  50.00 

^  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  BOX  450  LINCOLN,  ILL. 

Member  Int’l.  Mid-West.  III.  A  American  B.  C.  P.  Association 


i 


You  can  still  raise  early  winter  layers  if  you  order  Rosemont  Chicks  today. 
They  mature  quickly  and  evenly.  Backed  by  19  years  of  scientific  mating  of 
America’s  leading  strains. 

Low  Mid-May  Prices  —  Prompt  Shipments 
Order  from  This  Ad. 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.50 

Brown  Leghorns  .  3.75 

White  Leghorns  . 

Wh.  Rocks  and  Wh.  Wyandottes .  3.75 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  5.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

Prepaid  Delivery — Safe  Arrival  of  Full  Count  Guaranteed. 

Send  check  or  money  order — today.  FREE  CATALOG  mailed  on  request. 


25 

50 

10-0 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$1  1.00 

$52.50 

$105.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1  1 0.00 

3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

2.75 

5.25 

1-0.00 

47.50 

90.00 

3.75 

6.75 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

172.50 

2.75 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY  Rosemont.  Hnnterdon  County,  N. 


J. 


YOU  can’t  afford 

Neither  can  WE 

You  want  to  make  money.  We  want  your  baby 
chicks  business,  not  only  this  year — but  every  year. 
There  is  only  one  way  we  can  get  your  business 
and  hold  it — send  you  chicks  that  satisfy. 

Oak  Bidge  Farms  baby  chicks  are  bred  to 
satisfy  customers  and  bring  us  repeat  business. 
They  are  descended  from  a  long  line  of  stock  bred 
for  production,  vigor,  and  constitutional  vitality. 


disappointments 

Our  breeding  flocks  have  been  developed  by  years 
of  culling  based  on  our  own  carefully  kept  records. 

Your  copy  of  Oak  Bidge  Farms  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  1931  price  list  now  ready. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds 

Oak  Ridge  Farms,  Inc. 

Sluyvesant  New  York 


NEVER  BEFORE  SO  MUCH  QUALITY  FOR  SO  LITTLE  MONEY 


Specialty-Bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  that  lay  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Wyan-Roeks  Cross-Breds  that 
develop  into  broilers  from  10  to  20  days  quicker  than  most  breeds.  Bram-Roeks  for  heavy  roasters. 

By  Prepaid”^/™  PR'CES  0N  IMMEDIAT!5  “^".OO8  400 

S.  CByWhnePUgho04  . . U.OO  $5.50  $10.50  $39.00 

Wyan-Rocks,  Bram-Rocks 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes 


3.00 

3.63 

4.38 


5.50 

6.75 

8.25 


10.50 

13.00 

15.00 


39.00 

51.00 

59.00 


1000 
$  95.00 
95.00 
125.00 
145.00 


Select  Matings.  Blood- 
Tested,  add  2  cents  pei 
chick  to  these  prices. 

Special  Matings.  Blood- 
Tested,  add  4  cents  per 
chick  to  these  prices. 


Write  for  free  mmtrated^t'atalog  and  prices  on  Super  Matings  and  8-10  week  pulRts.  __  _ 

WENE  CHICK.  FARMS  Dept*  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


rs.7  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
30  GALLONS,  $29.25,  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 

624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  1  . 

fi8DUCKLINGSIL%ii 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  S0Wp^defiVTrs| 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEV1E1V  POULTRY  HUM,  Barker, N.I 

KhaE  Rornnholl  DUCKLINGS  from  stock  imported  by 
MiaKI-OampDeil  D.  H.  Kullerton-50c  in  1st  and  2nd 

zones.  There  are  no  better.  R.  0.  Brackway,  Sa.  Byron,  N.  T. 

■  LEWIS  FARMS  ONE-HALF; 

CHICKS  PRICE 

1  We  will  give  100  extra  chicks  with  . 

■  every  100  purchased  ior  delivery  . 

1  alter  May  15th.  Write  for  descriptions  j 

1  and  order  immediately. 

1  PROF.  11.  U.  LEWIS  | 

|  Box  It  Davlsvllle,  It.  I.  ( 

TITTr.K'T  White  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 

UKJ  UkVLrlilUiJ  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  .Earl  Seamans  Factory  ville.  Pa. 

DllUKI  IlVfiS  Pekins,  Runners 

VUinLllIU:)  £UL  and  Mixed  Lots-Price  List. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  H.  1,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Mammoth  pekin  ducklings,  *22  per  100,  small 

HI  lots  26c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

riiif-UmdC— Maramoth  pekins,  quality  and  promptness 
UUUIUlIlgo  guar.  Write  for  prices.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson.  H.Y. 

Dill  1  ETC  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
■  Ut-LLld  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Blood-Tested  —  Bred-to-Lay 

These  12-week-old  Pullet9  will  be  ready  to  lay 
by  early  Fall.  Grown  on  100  acres  of  free  range 
and  iresh  clover  sod.  Your  money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Prices:  Leghorns,  $1.25;  Reds,  $1.35 
F.  O.  B.  Immediate  delivery.  Write  today. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 

TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Breeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks— prices  reduced 
HIGHLAND  FARM  -;-  Sellersville,  Pal 

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  AND  POULTS  —  Penna. 
U  raised  from  large,  healthy,  free  disease  etoeu. 
PI?iE  GROVE  FARMS,  1166  Murray  Street,  Forty  Fort,  I*a. 

RIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS-Extra  large,  beautiful 
U  healthy  birds.  Unlimited  country  range.  14  Eggs 
85.00.  Poults  May  13,  A'o.  T.  D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,  N.  II 

Ul HITE  HOLLAND  TU R K EYS— Eggs.  50c;  baby  tur- 
■■  keys,  $1  ea.  Gypsey  Camp  Farm,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  vigorous  TIIDKPVQ  with  unusual  ht- 

D  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  1  U n HE.  I  O  ability.  Accept¬ 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  and  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders 
Place  your  order  now  and  yon  will  be  satisfied  and  con. 
vinced.  CIFRE’S  Xew  England  Turkey  Earn),  Medway,  Mass. 

VTGOROUS  Bronze  and  White  POULTS— 855-100. 
v  100%  satisfaction  guar.  SALEM  FARM.  Amherst,  N.  II. 

AUSTRALORP  !!*TCH,NG  EGGS-  15-S2.50. 

HUdlllHLUnr  The  Apyrtropher  Farm,  Huntington,  Ji.  S. 
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—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  NEED  — 

I  l!KF(?T7Q  LAVING  LEGHORNS 

I  O  LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 


Large  birds,  year  round  production.  Second  highest 
pen  laying  over  24  oz.  eggs,  New  York  State  Egg 
Contest  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM.  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


2  and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular 


300-Egg  Breeding 

New  lo?v  vricea 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF  -  -  SODUS,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

ROCKS,  REDS  and  LEGHORNS 
We  specialize  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  own 
breeding  stock  headed  b.v  pedigreed  male  birds.  Hanson 
strain.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

Rnullty  Poultry  Farm  -:-  Harrington,  Delaware 


EWING’S  ■SSKff  LEGHORNS 

A  e  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  males  from 
259  to  3U-0ff?  heus.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 


CHICKS— lOO,  $15.00 
R.  T.  EWING  -  -  Atlantic.  Pa. 


»  /-»»  .  |  Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leg- 

Knhv  I  nichs  horns,  Hocks,  Reds,  and  Ruff 
UU.U j  LIUlAa  Orpingtons.  Pullets  and  Duck¬ 
lings.  Price  list  and  catalogue  free. 

(JOODFLOX  POULTRY  FARM.  Leghorn  Illvd.,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


I  CUTIC  CIDUC  CHICKS  and  PULLETS,  finest 
LLVYIw  r  MnlnO  quality,  blood  tested.  Pullets 
n  |  I  I  I  p  O  free  range  reared.  Bargain 
■  U  labC  I  prices.  Write  for  literature  and 

special  discounts.  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis.  Box  R.  llavisvilie,  K.I. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 


500  lots.  $2.50  less;  1.000  lots,  $10  -less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  O.O. D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain 
Wiiite  Leghorns 
..Barred  Rocks  ... 

S.  C.  Reds  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .... 

Light  Mixed  .... 

500  lots  !4c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less, 
er.v  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAIisterville, 


Per  100 

. $7.00 

.  8.00 

.  8.00 

.  7.00 

.  6.00 

100%  live  deliv- 
or  write  for  free 


Penna. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  Chicks  for  Remainder 
of  April  and  May  Delivery 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Baron  &  Tancred  Strain. $2. 50  $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rox  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Right  Mixed .  4.00  7.00  32.50  65 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  9.00  42.50  80 

Free  range.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Bx  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


260-289-Egg  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2,500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

White  or  Barred  Rocks  . $10.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  10.00 — 100 

Heavy  mixed.  .$8.00 — 100:  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00 — 100 
Write  for  new  low  discounts  on  orders  of  400  and  up. 

F.  C.  ROMIG.  Veterinarian,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  G.  Tancred  Sir.  Wh.  Leghorns. $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
S.  C.  Toni  Bar'll  Str.  Wh.  I-egll. . .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$7.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

r.  Free  Chicks  vvltli  each  1041  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leg-horns  $8  $37.50  $70 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  lOOS  live  de¬ 
livery.  P  P  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAIisterville,  l’a. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Caal»  or  C.  O.  I>.  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . #8.00  #8  4.50  $70 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  82.50  60 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter  laying 
stock.  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain. 
May  prices.  $8-100;  $70-1.000  (3  to 
6  week  prices  on  request). 

Holly  wood  LeghornFarm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  $9  per  100;  Wh.  Rocks  & 
Barred  Rocks,  S8  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7 

per  100.  We  ship  O.  O.  D.— 100*  del.  guar, 

.las.  E.  ITlsh.  Box  It,  Heaver  Springs.  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
OIIIOKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  large  size  heavy  production  bred  hens. 

$8.00  per  100  $37.50  per  500  $70  per  1000 

C.  M.  Sliellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  IX.  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS -STARTED  CHICKS -PULLETS 

From  my  own  trapnested,  bloodtested  pure  Barron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Prices  reduced  for  May  and  .lime.  Catalog 
free,  Willaeker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


/tmmrft  C.  O.  D.  —  loo  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns 
I  H  II  KS  or  Heavy  Mixed,  $7:  Light  Mixed,  $f>.  Free 
VlllVlVkl  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,,  Box  R,  McAIisterville,  Fa. 


n  .  T  w  —Quality  Chicks— 

Zeller  s  Leghorns  d&ss&s*. 

R.O.P.  Males.  ZELLER'S  LEGHORN  FARM,  R.il,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $8.00 — 100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAIisterville,  Pa 


rmrifC  r  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8:  Leghorns, 
VuILIYj  $G. 50;  Heavy  mixed.  $7:  Light.  $6. 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LAUVER,  Rox  78,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


mimire  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
I  HI  I  K  X  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
VlllvlVkt  Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  8c.  100* 

live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEATER.  McAIisterville,  Pa, 


AscutneyS.G.  Red  Chicks  BAVD^Group  fA!  fOur 

own  flock;  Vt.  Certified;  trap-nested:  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broody  hens;  $20  per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 


Scott  Poultry  Farm 

Podigree  GROTON,  MASS.  State  Tested 

Brod  r  r  n  i  nenc  Hatching  Eggs 

BABY  CHICKS  A,.  *•  aCUJ  Cockerels 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


OSS 

'Jai'm 

R.I.Peds 

Trapnested—  Blood-Tested 

Satisfied  customers  have  taken 
our  entire  output  in  a  season 
when  the  country’s  chick  output 
is  far  below  normal.  We  have  en¬ 
larged  our  incubator  capacity  to 
take  care  of  increased  business. 
Quality  is  evidently  appreciated. 

Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 
carrying  blood  of  contest  winners.  All 
stock  from  our  own  strain. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


HuLLaircl 

F^pns 

mi . imiimmnm . . 

.  R.I.REDS 

8.000  selected  breeding  birds  on  our  own  farm.^Bp- 
All  breeders  blood-tested.  14  years  disease-free  1% 
ancestry.  Unequalled  for  Livability.  Rapid 
Growth,  Vigor,  Early  Maturity,  Fine  Egq  Pro¬ 
duction.  Large  Egg  Sire.  Our  Guarantee  of 
Full  Satisfaction  on  Every  Order  is  Unequalled 
Hatches  every  week.  Write  for  catalog. 
HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


If 


RGE 


20  YEARS  BREEDING 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

For  size  and  heavy  production  of  large  WHITE  EGGS 
OUR  CHICK  GITA  It  AN  TEE 
Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeders  on  our  own  farm.  100*  satisfactory  arrival 
on  exact  date  vve  promise  shipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  ON  CHICKS  AND  PULLETS 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  OEPNW’?gs*tHK 


- - PULLETS _ 

Several  thousand  February  and  March  hatched 
Pullets  at  the  following  prices: 

White  Legiiorxs,  8  weeks  old . $  .80  each 

White  Leghorn's,  12  weeks  old . <>.,  each 

Barred  Rocks  -  12  weeks  old .  i.oo  each 

R.  I.  Rf.ds  -  -  -  12  weeks  old .  1.05  each 

All  Pullets  from  carefully  selected  stock.  Guaran¬ 
teed  purebred  and  healthy.  No  culls  or  weaklings. 
Notv  Ready  for  Shipment 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 


...  SINGLE  COMB.  . 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  largre  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  order*  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


OFFICIAL  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

State  Supervised— 2c  Per  Chick  Books 

„„  .  Order,  Balance  C.  0.  D. 

White  Leghorns  . $9  per  100 

Bl.  Minorcas,  Barred  and  White 

Bocks.  R.  I.  Reds  . $ll  per  100 

B.  G'.  White  Wyandottes  ....  $  1 2  per  100 
500  lots  ’4c  less;  1.000.  lc  less 
Heavy  Mix..  $9 — 100:  Beg.  Mix..  $8—100 
Add  25c  extra  less  than  100.  Order  now 
at  these  special  low  prices.  Gat.  Free. 
PENNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Dent.  R  LEWISTOYVN.  PA. 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  During 
Past  18  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular—  Stoves  36 % 
off.  My  book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound  $1. 


CHICKS  That  Live,  Lay  and  Pay 

Barred  Rocks — White  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds 
10c  each  500  chicks  He  each  1000  or  more  8e  each 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY  Milford,  Dei. 


gs  S.C.W.  LEGHORNS 

at  hatchery  prices.  Every  male  on  place  with  dams 
record  250  to  315.  Prices  $13  to  $20. 

M.  L.  PALMER  Alfred  Station.  New  York 


CHICKS— S.  C.  White  Leg: horns— Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
ree-  SUNNYSIDF.  POULTKY  FARM.  Friendship,  New  York 


npflnrhlirct  Morgan-Tancred  The  strain  of 

UcUdlUUIol  White  Leghorn  UllloKo  proven  layers. 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.Y,  Rahway,  N.  J, 


Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shell 

(Continued  from  Page  57G) 

tiie  sitting  ben,  deaths  are  comparatively 
few  and  occur  about  equally  at  the  first 
and  second  critical  periods ;  in  the  in¬ 
cubator  deaths  are  more  numerous,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  second  period.  Under 
the  ben,  the  deaths  are  due  largely  to  in¬ 
ternal  conditions  within  the  egg;  in  the 
incubator,  both  internal  conditions  and 
such  external  ones  as  reliability  of  the 
incubator  and  skill  of  the  operator  in¬ 
fluence  mortality.  The  internal  quality 
of  the  egg  and  outside  conditions  play  a 
part  in  the  life  of  the  embryo ;  any  of 
them  in  extreme  cases  may  be  responsible 
for  such  detriments  as  low  vitality,  dis¬ 
ease — like  rickets,  deformities  and  im¬ 
proper  positions,  leading  to  death  of  the 
embryo  within  the  egg. 

Some  characteristics  of  the  egg  and  of 
the  ben  are  transmitted  from  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  fowls  (heredity)  ;  some  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  hen  are  acquired  during 
her  life.  An  egg  from  poor  parent  stock 
will  probably  produce  a  poor  individual, 
laying  unhatchable  eggs.  The  reverse  is 
equally  true  of  eggs  from  good  parent 
stock.  Good  stock  may  become  undesir¬ 
able,  however,  under  adverse  conditions, 
such  as  underfeeding,  deficiency  of  needed 
elements  in  the  food,  lack  of  sunshine 
and  improper  bousing  conditions  and  sub¬ 
jection  to  disease.  Under  such  conditions, 
stock  laying  good,  hatchable  eggs  may  be 
converted  into  that  producing  unhatch¬ 
able  ones.  Both  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment,  therefore,  influence  hatehability  and 
are  to  be  considered  in  replying  to  the 
question  why  some  eggs  do’not  batch. 

In  general,  says  our  bulletin,  the 
causes  of  deaths  within  the  hatching  egg 
are  very  complex  and  knowledge  of  ibeiii 
uncertain.  It  is  likely  that,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  several  factors  have  combined  to 
cause  the  mortality.  As  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  avoidance  of  heavy  losses, 
the  following  a  re  offered  :  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  should  be  from  healthy,  vigorous,  good 
producers  of  good  eggs ;  they  should  be 
uniform  in  size,  shape  and  color  and  have 
shells  of  good  texture.  Eggs  should  not 
be  washed  prior  to  inoubation.  as  the  deli¬ 
cate  skin  covering  the  shell  would  he  re¬ 
moved.  exposing  the  shell  to  entrance 
through  its  pores  of  harmful  organisms; 
they  should  be  kept  only  for  a  reasonable 
time  and  protected  while  holding  from 
dust,  strong  odors,  excessively  dry '  or 
humid  air,  and  extremes  of  temperature. 
Improper  temperatures,  especially,  may 
kill  the  embryo  within  the  eg”-  before  in¬ 
cubation  has  begun.  A  reliable  incubator 
should  be  chosen  and  kept  in  sanitary 
condition,  free  from  dirt  and  dust.  Ex¬ 
treme  variations  in  incubator  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  avoided ;  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  weakening  the  embryo  and  too 
low  a  one  retarding  its  development.  Con¬ 
ditions  of  humidity  in  the  incubator 
should  also  be  watched,  combined  high 
temperature  and  high  humidity  being 
particularly  detrimental  at  the  time  of 
hatching.  M.  b.  d. 


Favorite  Recipes 

Sponge  Cake. — Three  eggs,  one  cup 
sugar,  %  cup  hot  water,  1)4  cups  flour, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  %  teaspoon 
lemon,  %  teaspoon  vanilla  extract.  Sepa¬ 
rate  eggs.  Beat  yolks  until  lemon-colored. 
In  this  beat  one-half  cup  sugar.  Beat 
whites  till  dry  and  in  that  beat  one-half 
cup  sugar.  To  yolk  mixture  add  hot 
water,  fold  in  flour  and  baking  powder 
which  have  been  sifted  together  three 
times.  Fold  in  whites  once  or  twice. 
Bake  in  pan  with  hole  in  middle  for  one 
hour. 

Sour  Cream  Cookies. — One  cup  butter, 
two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  sour  cream,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  pinch  salt,  three  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  about  five  cups  flour. 
Cream  butter  and  sugar,  add  well-beaten 
eggs,  sour  cream,  flour,  soda,  halving 
powder  and  nutmeg.  Drop  from  spoon. 
I  use  half  the  recipe  as  this  makes  about 
40  cookies  which  are  enough  for  my 
family  at  one  time.  Sometime  I  add 
about  three-fourths  cup  of  cocoanut  for 
variation. 

I  wonder  how  many  know  that  cocoa- 
nut  added  to  rice  pudding  makes  a 
change.  If  you  wish  to  “dress  up” 
tapioca  pudding  stir  in  a  cup  of  shredded 
pineapple,  some  of  the  juice,  and  if  you 
care  for  it  add  whipped  cream  with  a 
maraschino  cherry  on  top.  This  makes 
a  delicious  dessert  for  unexpected  guests. 

Speaking  of  shredded  pineapple  add 
Some  to  cream  cheese  for  sandwiches  and 
see  how  the  children  will  enjoy  them  for 
lunch.  They  are  also  nice  to  serve  with 
tea  or  coffee  for  light  refreshments. 

MRS.  o.  F.  R. 


The  Bookshelf 

Battery  Broodixg,  by  Milton  H. 
Arndt,  321  pages,  74  illustrations,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Orange  Judd  Pub.  Co.,  New 
York,  price  $2. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  about 
this  new  development  in  poultry  methods. 
This  book,  by  a  man  with  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  battery  brooding  gives  the  en¬ 
tire  story  of  methods  and  economics  of 
the  business. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D 


no  money,  just  mail  your  order. 


H 


Send 

C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks, 
pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks 
Prices  on 

S.  C.  Wiiite  Leghorns . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Wiiite  Plymouth  Rocks . 

White  Wyandottes . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

Write  for  prices  if  interested  ii_ 
3-week-old  chicks.  Free  Catalog 
Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bellcfonte,  Pa. 


25 

50 

..$2.50 

$4.50 

4.50 

5.50 

5.50 

6.50 

6.50 

4.00 

NVe  ship 
From 

100 

$  8.00 
8.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
7.00 


CHICKS 

6c  and  Up 


White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $S  per  100.  Rocks,  $11. 
Wyandottes.  $13.  Broilers,  $6 
24-page  catalog  free.  21  years 
in  business.  Hogan  tested. 

_ 100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

Enloy  Cliiclis 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

W.vclcoff  *  Tancred  Strain 


S.  c.  Brown  Leghorns. . . . 
S.  C.  Rocks  aiul  Reds.... 

Wiiite  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons _ 

Assorted  Light  Breeds.... 
Assorted  Heavy  Breeds... 
100%  prepaid 


1  50 

100 

500 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$32.50 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

3.50 

6.00 

27.50 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

1000 

$65.00 
65.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
55.00 
65.00 
Order  from 


tliis  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

Front  Large  Type  Barron  English 
[  ^  hite  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 

up  to  i  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  front 
free  range  selected  stock.  At  $7.50 
per  100;  $36  per  500;  $70  per  1,000. 
teed  Clucks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 

teed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinieltersvilie,  Pa. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  p.„  lnn 

S-  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns....  <7 

Barred  Recks  and  R.  |.  Reds....  . %00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  .  7'no 

Assorted  Light  Breeds | ‘ .  UX” 

lor  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick  Special 
prices  on  large  orders.  Order  direct  from  this  adv 
or  write  for  tree  circular.  Live  arrival  guaranteed 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

OJ  U °r  Quality  and  Profit 

Tancred  Str.  White  Leghorns,  puy 
Parks  Str.  B.  Rocks,  Per.73C'3i.  K 

e  — - - -  _  Heavy  and  Light  Mixed . ^  UP 

from  two  and  tliree-year-old  breeding  stock  with  high¬ 
ly  rp?iHdS  w,  ;t°  e1"  eg?s  in  one  J'ear-  100%  live  del. 
1/i°a  rJ.  f°r  I)nccs  on  larger  lots. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  McAIisterville.  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tailored  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $37^50  $70  00 
loni  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns...  8.00  37.50  70.00 

I'  A  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

'  Light  Mxx.et$6.'00 -ib'oV  Heavy  Mb;.  SLOO-IM-00 

delnery.  lost  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAIisterville.  Pa. 


50 


85.00 

90.00 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 
Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns.  $2.00  $4.00 
Bl.  Leg.  or  Anconas..  2.25  4.25 

Bd.  Plymouth  Rocks. .  2.50  4.75 
Wh.  Rocks  or  Reds..  2.75  5.25 

White  Wyandottes _  2.75  5.25 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  4  25 

Light  Mixed .  2. 00  3.75 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 
For  Greater  Profit  tJLSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna, 


100  500  1000 

$  7.50  $36.00  $70.00 
8.00  38.50  75.00 

43.50 

47.50 

47.50 

39.50 

34.50 


9.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.00 

7.00 


78.00 

68.00 


/Tn  JJNIAIA  CHIX  (May  Prices)  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns . $8  $70 

Everlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns _  8  70 

Owens  Strain  R.  f.  Reds .  8  70 

Basom  s  Barred  Rocks .  8  70 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7  60 

I  Assorted  or  Broiler  Chicks .  6  50 

Write  lor  prices  on  started  chicks.  Postage  paid  100 
live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUKI ATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks  25  50  100 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns.  .$2.75  $4.00  $7  00 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns. .  .  2.75  4  00  7  00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25  4.50  8!00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.50  3.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  4.00  7  00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid 
Special  price  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

duality  Chicks  t!5’*01!0..  WEEKLY  electrically 

yuailiy  VlliLfO  hatched  from  only  first  class  stock 
at  new  reduced  prices.  Wh.  Leghorns.  8c :  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Wh.  Wj  andottes,  Bl.  Minorcas.  9c;  Buff  Rocks, 
lie:  Giants.  14c;  Heavy  Mixed.  8c;  Light  Mixed  7c 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM.  Sun  bury.  Pa! 

ClllflfC  Rocks  9c.  LeghornsandHeavy 
^ *** U IV vj  Mixed  8c,  Mixed  Go. 

lc  ftv>re  in  less  than  100  lots.  Circular  free. 

It.  11.  LONG  Box  20  M ii lerst ovv  11 ,  Pa. 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250.000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
m  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deai”  when  lie 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  230,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
'v,tb  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30 tli  St..  New  York  City. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

April  30,  1931. 

MILK 

April :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.66: 
2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream),  $1.41; 
Class  3,  $1.35. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C,  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per*  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.70 ; 
Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3,  $1.50. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .$0.24%@$0.?“ 

Extra  92  score . 

Firsts  88  to  91  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock 


Renovated  .  . 
Sweet  fancy 


.22%  @ 
.22  # 
.20  @ 
.19  @ 

.12  @ 
.22i/2  # 
.26i/2  @ 


L-'-> 

.24 

•23% 

.221/a 

.211/2 

.22 

.181/2 

.23 

.27 


Firsts  . 

.241/2# 

.25% 

Seconds  . 

.22%  @ 

.24 

Centralized  . 

.22 

@ 

.23% 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  . 

$0.21 

#$0.22% 

Fresh  specials  . 

.14 

# 

.15 

Fancy  . 

.13 

@ 

•13% 

Wisconsin— Whole  Milk 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

.18 

# 

.19 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  .  . . 

.14 

# 

.15 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.15 

# 

.10 

June  . 

.19 

# 

310 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy  (in- 

eluding  premiums  )  .  . 

$0.24 

#$0.25 

Extra  . 

.22 

# 

.23 

Average  extras  . 

.20%# 

.21 

Extra  firsts  . 

.20 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.23 

# 

.27 

Mixed  colors  . 

.20 

# 

•23% 

Gathered  best  . 

.20 

# 

22 

Fair  to  good . 

.10 

@ 

.20 

21 

.27 

.20 

.30 

.45 

.50 

3.00 

2.00 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.40#$0.48 

Fair  to  good  . 30#'  .3S 

Roosters  . 14# 

Fowls  . 20  # 

Ducks  . 17# 

Turkeys,  average  . 25# 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded . 35# 

Graded  . 45# 

Dark,  doz . 2.00# 

Culls,  doz . 1.50# 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The 
larger  breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs. 
each  ;  smaller  breeds,  1  %  lbs.  each  up. 
The  quotation  given  on  broilers  is  the 
outside  figure  for  best  quality.  Under 
grades  and  small  sizes  proportionally 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck 
delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.21  @$0.25 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  . 

Small  breeds,  .best  . 


.12# 


.41 

.35 

.14 

oo 

.12 

.25 


.$0.12  #$0.13 
.  .07#  .11 

.  3.00#  9.00 
.  13. 50  #16. 00 
.  8.00#  8.50 
.  S.00 #12.00 


Roosters  . . 

Ducks  . 14# 

Geese  . 10# 

Rabbits,  lb . 16# 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.00#$9.00 

Bulls  .  5.00#  5.25 

Cows  .  2.00#  3.25 

Calves,  best  .  9.50@10.00 

Common  to  good  .  4.00#  9.00 

Sheep  .  3.00#  4.00 

Lambs  .  7.00#  9.00 

Hogs  .  6.50#  S.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.  ... 

Good  to  choice  .  . . 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

POTATOES 

L.  I..  150  lbs . 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu.  box  . 

Canada.  150  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Florida,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu 

Del.  and  Md.  bskt . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs. 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  new 
Carrots,  bu.  .  .  . 

Cauliflower,  bu. 

Celery,  doz.  .  . . 

Cucumbers,  bu. 

Dandelions,  bu. 

Knob  Celery,  100  bchs 
Eggplants,  bu. 

Horseradish,  bbl. 

Leeks,  100  bchs. 

Lettuce,  bu.  . . 

Uma  beans,  bu. 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions — 

Eastern,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 
Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 

.10-1  b.  bag  . 

White,  50  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 


$1.85  #$3.40 
3.25#  3.60 
2.25#  2.60 
.3.20#  3.60 
7.00#  9.00 
4.50#  6.50 
.75#  3.50 
1.25#  2.S5 


bu. 


$2.25#$6.0O 
.50#  1 

.75  # 

.50# 
2.25# 

1 .25# 
3.50# 

.35# 
6.00# 
2.50# 
5.50# 
3.00# 

.50# 

00#10.00 
00#  4.00 


.to 

1.50 
.75 

2.50 

1 .75 
6.00 

.50 

8.00 

4.50 

5.75 
5.00 
5.25 


.10# 
.40# 
,65#  . 
.35# 
.00# 


1.40 

1.75 

.90 

.85 

1.50 


Parsnips,  bu . 35@  .65 

Peas,  bu .  1.50#  2.25 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00#  5.00 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00#  1.75 

Salsify,  100  bchs .  6.00#  8.00 

Spinach,  bu . 60#  .90 

Squash,  Winter,  bbl . 1.00#  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 75#  6.00 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.50#  3.00 

dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4.50#$5.50 

Pea  .  4.85#'  5.00 

Red  kidney  .  8.50 

White  kidney  .  6.25#  6.50 

FRUTTS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $2.75#$8.00 

Baldwin  .  3.00#  5.50 

Spy  .  3.00 @  7.00 

Rome  .  3.00#  7.00 

Albemarle,  bu . 1.75#  2.50 

McIntosh  .  1.00#  2.50 

Winesap  .  1.90#  2.65 

Delicious .  1.00#  2.50 

Pears,  bu .  1.00#  1.75 

Muskmelons,  Arizona,  bu.  . .  6.00@12.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 5.00#  7.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 20#  .30 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  Xo.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .$27.00#28.00 

No.  2  . 24.00@25.00 

No.  3  . 21.00  #22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00  #29.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20.00 

Oat  and  wheat . 12.00@13.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.96% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 73% 


Oats,  No.  2  white . 39% 

Bye  . 54% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.34@$0.35 


Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

.18 

Grade  B  . 

.15 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt.  .. 

.25 

20  per  cent  . 

.10 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.37 

Gathered  . 

.28# 

.30 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.40# 

.50 

Chickens  . . . 

.35# 

.50 

Ducklings  . 

.35# 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.30# 

.40 

Granges,  doz . 

.35# 

.50 

Potatoes,  peck  . 

.35 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.05# 

.10 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.03# 

.05 

String  beans,  lb . 

.20# 

.25 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  demand  for  most 
produce  offered  on  the  Boston  markets  during 
the  past  week.  Prices  were  generally  firm  aside 
from  some  weakness  on  onions  and  potatoes. 
Lettuce  advanced  sharply  during  the  week  due 
to  curtailed  supplies.  Eggs  and  poultry  were 
steady.  The  wool  market  was  very  inactive 
with  few  quantity  purchases  noted. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady, 
market  firm.  Native  Baldwins,  ord.,  $1  to  $1.50. 
Baldwins,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  large,  extra 
fancyv  few  sales,  $2.50.  Various  varieties,  ord., 
$1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Baldwins,  Me.,  un¬ 
classified,  $2.50  to  $4;  N.  II..  A  grade,  $4.50 
to  $5;  few,  $6;  Me.,  unclassified,  Ben  Davis, 
$2  to  $3.50  bbl. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif.,  erts.,  very  large,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  large, 
$3;  small  to  medium,  $1.50  to  $2.25  doz.  bchs. 
S.  C.,  large,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  small  to  medium, 
$2  to  $3  doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  35  to  00c  bu.  box.;  Texas,  crts., 
bchd.,  $2.50  to  $3;  beet  greens,  native,  $1  to 
$1.35  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Texas,  crts.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Fla.,  $1  to  $1.25  iy2- 
bu.  hamper. 

Carrots. — -Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  cut  off.  25  to  50c;  few, 
65c  std.  bu.  box;  Texas  and  Calif.,  bchd.,  fair, 
$2  to  $2.50;  poorer  lower  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  h.h.,  50  to  60  cukes,  best,  $6  to  $7; 
poorer  low  as  $3.50  std.  bu.  box;  24  cukes, 
$2.50  to  $3  carton. 

Dandelions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
active  on  best.  Native,  18  heads,  h.h.,  $1.35 
to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads, 
$8  to  $9  crate;  poorer  lower. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  $1  to  $1.50;  N.  Y„  75c  to  $1.25  3-lb. 
bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  S5e  std.  bu.  box;  Mich.,  ord.,  40  to 
60c  50  lbs.;  N.  Yr.,  mostly  ordinary  and  wasty, 
50c  to  $1  100  lbs.;  Chile,  50  lbs.,  $3  to  $3.35; 
Texas,  crts.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Fotatoes, — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine,  100  lbs.,  $1.S0  to  $1.85;  few,  $1.90  bag; 
P.  E.  I.,  Mts.,  few  sales,  best.  $1.90  to  $2.10 
90-lb.  bag;  Fla.,  U.  S.  1,  Spalding  Rose,  few 
sales,  $S.50  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  40  to  50  bchs.,  native  h.h.,  ord.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  fancy.  $2  to  $2.25  std  bu.  box;  Va.,  bu. 
tubs,  $1.50. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  $1.75  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box; 
Pa.,  85c  to  $1  25-lb.  bundle. 

Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  60  bchs.,  50  to  75c  std,  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Texas,  poor,  5  to  25c  bu.  bskt.;  Va.,  best,  40 
to  50e  bu.  bskt;  poorer,  10c. 

Sqausli. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  blue  and  green  hubbard,  mostly  50  to  75e 
bbl.:  small  lots,  %  to  1c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Quality  only  fair.  Native  h.h.,  30  to 
40c  lb.;  Florida,  ord.,  $2.50  to  $3.25  6-bskt. 
crt. ;  Mex.,  lugs.  good.  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair;  P.  E.  I.  Rutabaga,  mostly  85  to  90c; 
poorer  50c  50-lb.  sack. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  mostly  lower  grades, 
demand  light,  market  quiet.  No.  1  Timothy, 
$26.50;  eastern,  $18.50  to  $23.75;  clover  mixed, 
red.  $24.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  25c; 
firsts.  2314  to  2414c;  seconds,  22)4  to  23c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 


brown  extras,  23c;  white  extras,  21  to  22c; 
fresh  eastern,  20)4  to  21)4e  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  28  to  29c;  3  to  3)4 
lbs.,  25  to  26c;  stags,  4  to  5  lbs.,  23  to  24c; 
broilers,  few  sales,  35  to  42c;  roosters,  21c  lb. 
Live  fowl  easier,  24  to  25c;  Leghorns,  23  to 
24e;  broilers,  30  to  35c;  roosters,  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.  held, 
21  to  22c;  fresh,  16  to  1614c;  western  held, 
21  to  21  %c;  fresh,  15  to  16c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $5.50  to 
$6;  Calif.,  small  white,  $5.50  to  $6;  Yellow 
Eyes,  $5.50  to  $6;  red  kidney.  $10.50  to  $11; 
Lima,  $8.50  to  $9  10O-lb.  sacks. 

Wool — Market  very  quiet.  Demand  light. 
Prices  slightly  weaker. 

Grease  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing.  20  to  27c; 
clothing,  21  to  22c;  14  blood,  combing,  26  to 
27c:  clothing,  21  to  22e;  %  blood,  combing,  23c; 
clothing,  21  to  22c;  14  blood,  combing,  22  to 
23c;  clothing.  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  65  to 
68c;  clothing,  55  to  58c;  14  blood,  combing,  56 
to  59c;  clothing,  48  to  51c:  %  blood,  combing, 
42  to  45c;  clothing.  40  to  42c;  14  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  37  to  40c;  clothing,  35  to  37c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  64  to  67c;  clothing,  55  to  58c;  14 

blood,  combing,  57  to  60c;  clothing,  52  to  55c; 
%  blood,  combing,  49  to  52c;  clothing,  45  to 
48c;  14  biood,  combing,  42  to  46c;  clothing, 

37  to  40c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.  —  Supply  rather  light,  market  fully 
steady;  some  sales  slightly  higher;  demand  fair. 
Bulk  of  sales,  $8  to  $8.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  moderate, 
market  generally  steady  with  a  week  ago,  de¬ 
mand  only  fair. 

Cows.— Common  and  medium,  $3  to  $5;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium.  $2.50  to  $5. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $6  to  $9.50;  cull 
and  common,  $3.50  to  $5. 

Sheep.— Not  enough  offered. 

Milk  Cows.  — -  Supply  rather  light,  market 
steady  with  a  week  ago,  demand  fair.  Choice, 
head,  $115  to  $135:  good,  $85  to  $115;  medium, 
$00  to  $80;  common,  $50  to  $60. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Both  butter  and  eggs  are  lower.  Supplies  of 
southern  berries  are  becoming  larger. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  weak; 
creamery,  prints.  28  to  29c;  tubs,  26  to  27c; 
firsts,  23  to  25c;  undergrades,  22  to  23c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies.  17c;  longhorn,  17 
to  18c;  brick  Swiss,  23c;  limburger,  30c.  Eggs, 
weak:  nearby  fancy,  24  to  25c;  grade  A,  22  to 
24c:  grade  B.  20  to  21c;  grade  C,  18  to  20c; 
nearby  at  mark,  17  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady:  fowls,  24 
to  27e;  chickens,  32  to  35c;  old  roosters,  16  to 
21c;  capons,  50c;  ducks,  24  to  26c;  geese,  16  to 
17c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  steady; 
fowls,  22  to  24c;  broilers,  35  to  40c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  15  to  18c;  stags,  17  to  18c;  ducks,  25  to 
28c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady;  unclas¬ 
sified.  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  Snow,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Baldwin,  $1.85  to  $2;  Rome  Beauty,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  Northern  Spy,  McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.50;  De¬ 
licious,  $2.50.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown, 
bu.,  75  to  95c;  2-bu.  bag,  $2.50  to  $2.60;  Fla., 
bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.60;  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag, 
$1.50;  sweets,  Va.,  bu.  crate,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium.  cwt.,  $5.25;  marrow,  $6.50;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $7.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
85c  to  $1;  yellow,  Texas,  crate,  $2.25;  green, 
doz.  bchs.,  10  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  southern,  lug, 
$2.50  to  $3:  honeydews,  Chile,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2;  pears.  Cal.,  box,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  pineap¬ 
ples,  P.  R.,  crate,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  strawberries, 
Ala.,  25-qt.  crate,  $5.50  to  $5.75. 

Vegetables.- — Asparagus,  Ga.,  crate,  $3.25  to 
$3.75;  beans,  green,  Texas,  bu.,  $4  to  $6;  wax, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $5  to  $5.50;  beets,  bu.,  35  to  45c; 
broccoli.  Texas,  crate,  $4:  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
30c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c:  carrots,  bu.,  35  to 
50c;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate.  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
celery,  doz.,  50  to  85c;  cucumbers,  2-doz  bskt., 
$1.90  to  $2.75;  endive,  lb.,  25c;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $7  to  $9;  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  65c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  80  to  85c;  parsnips,  bu., 
75  to  85c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.  hamper.  $2.50;  pep¬ 
pers.  Fla.,  crate,  $4  to  $4.50:  radishes,  doz.,  20 
to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  90c  to  $1;  spinach, 
Texas,  bu.,  80  to  85c;  tomatoes,  Fla.,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  $2;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  new  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  old,  75c  to  $1;  sugar,  lb., 
18  to  21c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  lower;  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $17 
to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18:  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $10.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $20; 
standard  middlings.  $19;  red-dog,  $22;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $31.50;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $32;  hominy,  $25.80;  gluten.  $29.70; 
oatfeed,  $11.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $4.95;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $15;  Alsike.  $14;  clover,  $15.75. 

C.  H.  B. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  bit.,  40e;  beets, 
bskt.,  20c:  cabbage,  Danish,  crate,  40  to  60c; 
carrots,  bskt.,  20c;  carrots,  bu.,  35  to  40c; 
leeks,  doz.  bchs.,  20c;  lettuce,  curly,  crate. 
$1.50:  onions,  yellow,  bskt.,  20c;  onions,  yellow, 
bu.,  50  to  60c;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20c;  pars¬ 
nips.  bu.,  50  to  60c;  parsnips,  bskt.,  25  to  30c; 
potatoes,  bu.,  85  to  90c;  potatoes,  seconds,  bu.. 
50c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  30c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bchs.,  50  to  60c;  salsify,  doz.  bchs.,  40c;  shal¬ 
lots,  doz.  bchs.,  15c;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  75c; 
turnips,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  turnips,  bu.,  90c  to 
$1;  watercress,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25; 
Ben  Davis,  bu.,  75c:  McIntosh,  bu.,  $2.25; 
Northern  Spy.  bu..  $2.25;  Russets,  bu..  75c. 

Live  Poultry. — Stags,  heavy,  lb..  23  to  24c; 
stags,  light,  lb.,  20  to  23c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  25 
to  27c;  fowls,  light,  lb.,  23  to  25c;  roosters, 
lb..  20  to  22c;  ducks,  lb.,  18  to  22c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.— Eggs,  grade  A,  in  eases, 
21  to  22c:  eggs,  small  lots,  doz.,  24  to  25c; 
butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  butter, 
unsalted,  lb.,  35c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  6  to 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt..  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered, 
$200  to  $300;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grade,  choice, 
$100;  cows,  fresh  milk,  good  to  medium,  $80  to 
$90;  cows,  fresh  milk,  common  to  poor,  $50  to 
$75;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  $6  to  $9.50;  sheep, 
$4.50  to  $5:  lambs.  $9.50  to  $11;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  choice,  $16  to  $18:  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  good  to  medium,  $12  to  $14:  fowls,  heavy, 
live,  lb.,  22  to  24c:  chickens,  live,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  20  to  22e;  maple 
syrup,  gal.,  $1.75. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13  to 
14c;  milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  IS  to  20c; 
milk,  sold  front  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c; 
butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  butter, 
creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb,,  31  to  34e;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  cut  front  tubs,  lb.,  28  to  29e: 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  26  to  28c;  cheese,  part 
skint,  lb.,  22  to  23c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz., 

25  to  27c;  asparagus,  belt.,  28  to  30c:  dande¬ 

lions,  native  greens,  lb.,  8c;  spinach,  pk.,  19  to 
21c;  parsnips,  lb.,  4  to  5e;  maple  syrup,  gal., 

$2  to  $2.25;  maple  sugar,  lb.,  40  to  50c; 

honey,  lb.,  25  to  30e.  F.  A.  0. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 

IISI^LIVE  POULTRY 

ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  id©,  West  W  a*hlngtoii  Market,  New  Y ork  City 

BROILERS  WANTED 

Quick  Sales.  Top  Prices. 

Checks  mailed  within  24  hours. 

Coops  returned  immediately. 

Service  and  results  unparalleled. 

Over  $4,000,000  worth  of  Live  Poultry  han¬ 
dled  during  1930. 

Ample  Capital  —  Established  1884. 

Give  us  your  next  shipment. 

Compare  results. 

SOL.  FRANKEL,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  C. 

Reference:  Your  bank. 

To  SHIPPERS  of  LIVE  POULTRY 
We  Save  Your  SHRINKAGE 

Besides  getting  you  top  prices  for  your  birds,  and  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  returns,  our  thoroughly  trained  experts 
feed  and  water  the  poultry  completely  before  selling 
so  as  to  hold  your  transit  shrink  down  to  a  minimum! 

Tags  and  Coops  Furnished  on  Request. 

Send  Us  Your  Next  Shipment. 

CHARLES  WERNER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 

THE  OUTLET  for  Live  Poultry 
BROILERS  Our  Specialty 

Our  growth  in  handling  live  poultry  was  through 
recommendation  from  one  Shipper  to  another.  We  hat  e 
expert  salesmen  which  enables  us  to  get  best  prices 
and  make  prompt  returns  daily.  We  feed  and  water  nil 
poultry  thoroughly  before  selling  assuring  good 
weights.  Coops  returned  promptly.  Ship  us  and  be 
guaranteed  satisfaction. 

CHELSEA  LIVE  POULTRY  CO.,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 

BROILERS  and  ALL  LIVE 
DIWIL.C.n:9  POULTRY  WANTED 

Quick,  reliable  and  complete  SERVICE  to  our 
shippers  in  NEW  ENGLAND  has  gained  for  ns 
years  of  OUTSTANDING  LEADERSHIP. 
LICENSED  AND  BONDED  IN  N.  Y.  STATE 
Free  coops,  tags  and  metal  locking  seals.  Scien¬ 
tific  feeding  to  REDUCE  TRANSIT  SHRINK¬ 
AGES.  Credits  guaranteed. 

HUGHES  POULTRY  PLANT 
West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  C. 

BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STUCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun's,  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  acencv 

AGENTS  At  a11  lea<iing  fruit  and  vegetable  shipping 
...  *  i  vrn  points.  Write  for  appointment  today.  Good 
WANILU  commission.  LEON  BROS.  Inc.,  Buffalo,  \.  V. 

Ship  Your  Eggs 

. .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Accurate  Weights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
metliod— Top  Prices— Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results, 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder. 
Tags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 

SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  Inc. 
West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  S. — BROILERS  especially  wanted  now. 

3HIPPFR<i  We  are  wholesale  national  distributors 
r  tll«  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  carlotsor  less. 
/tTTr|IT|AU  Stencils  and  quotations  free.  Write  to- 
"■  1  till  IUI1  day  to  Buffalo’s  leading  bonded  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants,  LEON  BROS.  INC.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  CoIHngwood 

nPHIS  is  the  first  serious 
*  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


“Tell  Us” 

Flowers  in  the  meadow  growing, 

Summer  breezes  gently  blowing, 

Have  ye  not  a  message  from  on  high? 

Is  there  not  a  note  of  greeting, 

Or  of  hope  that  earthward  fleeting 
Brings  a  song  of  rapture  nigh? 

Tell  us,  oh,  tell  us,  where  flee  the 
shadows 

When  in  the  moon  the  sun  appears? 
Tell  us,  oh,  tell  us,  what  brings  the  mo¬ 
ments 

From  the  onward  march  of  years? 

On  the  shore  the  waves  are  beating 
Time  is  in  the  past  retreating, 

Yea,  the  past  is  gone  beyond  recall ; 

God  is  ours,  and  forever, 

He  is  One  who  faileth  never, 

He  will  guide  and  guard  us  all. 

Songsters  in  the  treetops  swaying 
Faith  in  God  above  displaying, 

Have  ye  not  for  us  a  message,  too? 
Know  ye  aught  but  joy  and  gladness, 

( 'nines  there  not  a  time  of  sadness, 

Are  your  hours  of  joy  too  few? 

Tell  us,  oh,  tell  us,  who  bears  you  safely 
Where  Summer’s  breezes  gently  blow? 
Tell  us,  oh,  tell  us,  who  guides  you  yearly 
From  the  Winter’s  cold  and  snow? 

On  the  shore  the  waves  are  beating, 
Time  is  in  the  past  retreating, 

Yea,  the  past  is  gone  beyond  recall; 

God  is  ours ;  and  forever, 

He  is  One  who  faileth  never, 

He  will  guide  and  guard  us  all. 

— G.  Austin  Miles. 

* 

The  hairdressers  and  beauty  specialists 
of  this  country,  in  various  trade  gather¬ 
ings,  now  state  that  the  “home  girl”  style 
is  returning  to  take  the  place  of  boyish 
bobs,  boyish  manners  and  boyish  com¬ 
plexions.  Sun-tan  skin  and  a  hard  man¬ 
ner  of  extreme  sophistication  are  to  give 
place  to  soft  coloring  and  feminine  allure. 
European  fashion  had  already  decided  on 
feminine  charm,  and  many  of  us  will  be 
glad  to  see  once  more  the  gentle  dainti¬ 
ness  that  gives  added  sweetness  to  girl¬ 
hood.  We  hope  tlmt  the  renewed  femi¬ 
nine  charm  will  extend  to  mind  and 
heart,  as  well  as  to  clothes  and  com¬ 
plexion. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  whose  life  had  in¬ 
cluded  much  care  and  anxiety  told  us 
that  if  she  ever  got  to  the  point  where 
she  felt  she  must  have  “a  good  cry,”  she 
always  dressed  in  her  best  clothes  and 
went  out  to  call  on  the  neighbors.  Slak¬ 
ing  the  best  of  herself  in  appearance, 
began  the  cheering  process,  and  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  be  pleasant  and  agreeable  to 
others  completed  it,  so  she  usually  re¬ 
turned  home  with  the  feeling  that  life 
really  was  not  so  bad  after  all.  We 
think  this  philosophy  rests  on  a  sound 
basis.  Pretty  clothes  increase  one’s  self- 
respect,  even  if  no  more  than  an  attrac¬ 
tive  cotton  house  dress,  and  being  pleas¬ 
ant  to  other  people  usually  reacts  upon 
those  who  practice  it.  There  is  much 
virtue  in  a  smile,  and  no  woman  is  ever 
too  old  to  wear  it. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

A  well-known  Fifth  Avenue  shop  re¬ 
cently  displayed  a  series  of  dinner  decora¬ 
tions  for  the  different  wedding  anniver¬ 
saries,  beginning  with  the  table  for  the 
wedding  day,  with  decorations  of  gar¬ 
denias  and  orange  blossoms  combined 
with  crystal  and  silver.  The  anniver¬ 
saries  were  given  as  follows:  One  year, 
paper ;  five  years,  wood ;  six  years,  iron ; 
eight  years,  pewter ;  nine  years,  pottery ; 
10  years,  tin ;  11  years,  topaz ;  12  years, 
linen  ;  15  years,  crystal ;  25  years,  silver ; 
30  years,  pearl;  35  years,  coral;  40  years, 
ruby  ;  45  years,  sapphire  ;  50  years,  gold  ; 
55  to  GO  years,  emerald ;  60  years  and 
more  diamond.  The  sapphire  table  was 
one  of  the  handsomest,  being  set  with 
sapphire  glass,  the  centerpiece  filled  with 
modernistic  silver  fruit.  The  iron  decora¬ 
tion,  for  the  sixth  year,  was  very  in¬ 
genious  ;  the  modernistic  table  was  of 
plate  glass  held  by  an  iron  supporting 
frame,  the  candelabra  and  flower  holders 
being  of  iron. 

A  display  of  materials  for  hooking  rugs 
included  a  frame,  price  $2.50 ;  shears 
with  a  bent  handle  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  edging  shears  used  to  finish  lawns, 
$1.50,  a  mechanical  hook  through  which 
the  material  is  threaded,  so  that  the  work 
is  very  rapidly  done,  $1,  and  patterns 
stamped  on  burlap,  costing  from  $1.25 
up.  The  material  offered  to  make  these 
rugs  is  a  heavy  cord-like  yarn,  costing 
29  cents  a  skein  or  35  cents  a  ball.  The 
work  is  done  from  the  back.  However, 
we  still  prefer  the  rugs  made  from  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  material  like  the  old  ones ; 
the  yarn,  to  our  mind,  does  not  give  the 
old-fashioned  effect. 


Amber  jewelry,  clear,  clouded,  or  the 
brown  that  comes  from  the  Gobi  Desert, 
is  very  fashionable  this  Spring  to  wear 
with  brown,  navy,  gray  or  white.  Neck¬ 
lets  seen  at  one  store  varied  in  price 
from  $2.95  to  $19.50 ;  bracelets  $3.95  to 
$4.95 ;  earrings  $2.95  to  $5.95. 

A  new  electric  coffee  percolator  in¬ 
cludes  a  toaster  beneath,  so  the  cook  can 
boil  coffee  and  brown  toast  at  the  same 
time.  The  percolator  may  be  removed, 
and  the  hot  plate  used  for  cooking ;  the 
toaster  may  be  replaced  by  a  waffle  iron. 
It  really  looks  like  a  veritable  Aladdin’s 
lamp. 

Some  cedarized  chests  for  storing  wool¬ 
ens,  especially  blankets,  were  made  of 
waterproofed  corrugated  paper  board, 
chemically  treated,  and  provided  with  a 
cretonne  cover,  all  folding  flat  when  out 
of  use.  The  junior  size,  26%  inches 
long,  13  inches  wide  and  15  inches  high, 
cost  98  cents;  a  larger  size,  31%xl8%x 
15%  in.,  was  $1.48. 

Eyelet  embroidered  batiste  blouses, 
sleeveless  or  with  short  sleeves,  were  seen 
for  $5.95.  Eyelet  embroidery  is  very 
fashionable  this  year,  in  both  blouses  and 
neckwear.  We  saw  one  collar  of  ecru 
eyelet  embroidery  finished  in  front  with 
a  hunch  of  flowers  made  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  in  bright  red  and  navy  blue. 

Among  modern  reproductions  of  old 
American  glass  we  saw  heavy  candle¬ 
sticks  of  the  old  dolphin  pattern  $1.88 
each,  and  horn  of  plenty  vases,  $1.48 
each. 


Spring  Comes  to  the  Little 
Brown  House 

The  robins  and  song  sparrows  have 
been  giving  concerts,  and  today  the 
phoebe  was  here,  seemingly  as  glad  to 
return  as  we  were  to  have  her.  Nature 
seems  trying  to  make  up  for  snow  re¬ 
maining  so  long,  and  as  soon  as  the  snow 
is  off  we  find  the  vegetation  growing. 
Snow  covered  the  garden  April  5,  and 
April  8  we  found  nine  and  one-half 
inches  of  fresh-fallen  snow.  An  adjoining 


Light  tan  curtains  have  much  to  rec¬ 
ommend  them  but  there  should  be  one 
room  with  dark  shades  for  the  sake  of 
patients  who  have  trouble  with  their 
eyes  and  especially  where  there  are  chil¬ 
dren.  For  ourselves  green  shades  pre¬ 
vail  and  we  roll  them  just  as  high  as  we 
wish.  Green  is  a  livable,  lovable  color, 
soothing  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind  and 
here  is  one  more  point;  one  can  use  so 
many  color  combinations  with  green  as  a 
basis. 

A  friendly  letter  criticized  the  title 
“Dull  Days,”  saying  it  sounded  as  if  we 
were  very  sad.  The  days  were  dull  in  as 
much  as  outside  work  was  at  a  standstill 
because  of  the  depth  of  snow.  But  there 
are  numerous  current  papers,  and  coun¬ 
try  people  are  neighborly  folks,  and  last 
Fall  a  friend  filled  the  Ford  express  with 
various  magazines,  so  at  least  we  ought 
to  be  better  informed  than  before.  The 
boys  have  been  renewing  their  skill  at 
games.  I  find  I  have  forgotten  back¬ 
gammon  but  a  neighbor  will  teach  the 
boys. 

The  little  brown  house  will  be  100 
years  old  next  year.  Would  you  like  to 
see  how  it  looks?  This  poem  signed  A. 
M.  S.,  describes  this  and  many  other 
New  England  farm  homes: 

“There  are  houses  built  much  finer  than 
the  house  where  I  was  born, 

Little  house  outlooking  calmly  over  fields 
of  wheat  and  corn ; 

Homely  little  house  of  timbers  native 
grown  and  hewn  by  hand  ; 
Steadfast  little  house  that  all  the  blasts 
of  Winter  can  withstand; 

Shrine  of  life  and  love  and  laughter; 

heart  of  courage,  hope  and  cheer; 
Little  homestead  in  the  country,  here's  a 
toast  to  you,  my  dear.” 

MOTHER  BEE. 


A  Farm  Schedule  That 
Will  Work 

In  the  columns  of  various  periodicals, 
the  question  of  household  schedules 
which  will  really  work  on  farms,  has 
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town  north  reported  19  inches,  but  by 
the  next  night,  Thursday,  a  few  Cro¬ 
cuses  were  bare,  Friday  there  were  big 
plump  buds  at  night  and  Saturday  they 
were  in  bloom.  That  sounds  like  a  tall 
story,  doesn’t  it?  I  read  in  our  local 
paper  that  an  observer  in  another  ad¬ 
joining  town  had  recorded  135  inches  of 
snow  this  Winter.  It  is  north  and  at  a 
higher  altitude  than  we  are.  But  March 
13  Jack  measured  53  inches  of  snow  in 
our  open  meadow.  The  ground  was  not 
frozen  so  isn’t  Mother  Earth  getting  a 
good  soaking?  So  far  we  have  had  little 
rain  but  the  melting  snow  raised  West 
River  so  it  was  flooding  a  little  of  our 
rebuilt  railroad.  The  railroad  has  served 
us  well  and  hasn't  missed  a  trip  but  the 
snow  plows  broke  down  and  were  stalled 
and  the  opening  of  the  roads  has  been 
very  expensive. 

So  there  is  another  sunshiny  kitchen 
in  Pennsylvania  and  a  private  letter  tells 
of  one  in  Ohio.  Now,  some  one  will  use 
yellow  and  tire  of  it  because  it  isn't  the 
right  shade.  Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eat¬ 
er  may  have  kept  his  wife  very  well  in¬ 
side  the  pumpkin  shell  but  just  suppos¬ 
ing  the  shell  was  turned  inside  out  and 
his  wife  been  kept  in  a  pumpkin  colored 
kitchen.  Can  you  imagine  a  worse  fate? 
Use  the  lighter  shades  of  almost  any 
color,  with  a  bit  of  darker  or  black  for 
contrast.  I  am  reminded  of  one  beauti¬ 
ful  kitchen  that  just  seemed  suited  to  its 
mistress  and  it  was  in  white,  medium 
blue  and  mulberry. 

Just  now  in  our  haste  for  light  we 
are  perhaps  inclined  to  overdo  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Putty,  sand  and  similar  colors  were 
praised  to  the  limit  and  now  we  are  told 
“These  shades  are  totally  uninteresting.” 
They  never  were  to  me,  but  we  are  told 
to  use  white  window  shades  now.  Never! 
Did  yon  ever  try  them?  The  story  of 
the  minister  and  his  bride  comes  to  mind. 
The  people  wanted  the  parsonage  to  be 
in  bridal  array  so  white  shades  were 
bought. 

“I  was  glad  to  leave  that  house.  In 
the  Spring  when  the  sun  shone  on  the 
snow  blindingly  and  during  the  long  hot 
Summer  days  we  both  felt  eye  strain  and 
had  numerous  headaches.” 

This  was  in  the  region  of  wood-burning 
stoves  and  consequently  the  shades 
smoke-stained  in  Winter. 


been  quite  thoroughly  discussed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  no  more  timely  or  im¬ 
portant  question  could  arise  for  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  farm  women 
than  this  one.  The  hours  required  for 
work  of  the  average  farmer's  wife  are 
the  longest  and  most  trying,  owing  to 
their  irregularity,  besides  being  heavier 
than  the  work  of  most  housewives.  If 
arrangement  of  her  tasks  and  organiza¬ 
tion  for  her  is  a  possibility  it  is  of  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  she  should  find  it 
out,  and  adopt  it  if  she  would  emerge 
from  the  burden  of  her  numerous  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

With  a  family  of  six  I  am  my  own 
“maid  of  all  work,”  including  laundry 
and  cleaning — with  an  occasional  plumb¬ 
ing  or  paperhanging  task  to  attend  to. 
I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  on  works  of  domestic  science 
subjects,  and  have  studied  them  with 
care,  hoping  to  derive  from  them  aid  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  household  schedule 
which  would  really  work  on  a  farm, 
where  average  conditions  exist. 

In  business  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  organization  is  a  definite  plan  of 
work.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  for  the 
housewife  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  her 
household  as  for  the  business  man  to  ar¬ 
range  those  of  his  office.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  work,  the  more  important  or¬ 
ganization  becomes;  therefore  a  working 
schedule  of  some  sort  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  the  household  of  the  average 
busy  farm.  Owing  to  the  numerous  in¬ 
terruptions  caused  by  children’s  activi¬ 
ties,  telephone  calls,  and  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  husband’s  business  patrons  while 
he  is  elsewhere  engaged,  a  time  schedule 
becomes  practically  useless,  but  a  work 
schedule  becomes  not  only  a  possibility, 
but  a  genuine  necessity. 

Each  home  is,  of  course,  its  own  in¬ 
dividual  problem.  For  this  reason  it 
would  be  well  before  attempting  to  ar¬ 
range  a  program,  for  the  housewife  to 
“time”  her  regular  tasks  for  a  few  days, 
thus  getting  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  set 
aside  on  the  daily  program  for  their  ac¬ 
complishment.  Careful  elimination  of 
every  unnecessary  task,  and  of  those  too 
often  repeated,  is  very  necessary  if  some 
days  are  overcrowded  and  the  workers 
suffering  from  want  of  sufficient  rest. 
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The  first  step  in  arranging  the  schedule 
should  be  for  the  housewife  to  make  out 
a  complete  list  of  the  regular  duties  for 
which  she  is  responsible,  and  then  to  de¬ 
termine  when  she  will  do  them.  In  mak¬ 
ing  out  the  schedule  she  must  take  into 
account  the  number  of  rooms  in  her 
house,  the  size  of  her  family,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  guests,  the  amount  of  outside  help 
(in  washing,  cleaning,  etc.)  and  the  time 
required  for  outside  activities.  It  is  con¬ 
venient  to  arrange  a  list  of  regular  duties 
for  each  day  of  the  week,  such  as  cooking 
of  meals,  washing  dishes,  bed-making  and 
dusting.  A  daily  schedule  of  special 
tasks  is  exceedingly  important,  such  as 
washing  day,  ironing  day,  baking  day, 
churning  day,  cleaning  day,  mending  day 
and  sewing  day.  Next  note  special  clean¬ 
ing  on  certain  days  every  week,  then  spe¬ 
cial  cleaning  on  certain  days  of  every 
other  week.  By  careful  planning  it  can  be 
arranged  so  that  there  will  be  an  equal 
amount  of  cleaning  every  week.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  have  small  household  tasks 
which  should  be  brought  into  the  plans. 
Let  the  work  be  so  apportioned  that  no 
day  is  overcrowded,  so  that  rest  periods 
are  possible  for  all  helpers.  It  can  he 
done — here  is  where  the  housewife's 
knowledge  of  time  required  is  reflected 
in  her  organization. 

Each  week  clean  rooms  used  most  and 
once  in  two  weeks  clean  the  silver.  Once 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Iowa  Star. — This  star  quilt  was  made  in  red, 
white  and  blue,  giving  it  a  really  patriotic 
“color.”  The  center  block  is  blue,  the  rest  in 
red  and  white.  Any  colors  may  be  used  to  suit 
tiie  color  scheme  of  the  bedroom  where  it  is 
to  be  used.  The  pieced  blocks  are  joined  with 
white  blocks  of  even  size.  Price  of  pattern  is 
15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Catalog  of  patchwork  and  quilting  designs, 
with  instructions  for  making  quilting  frame,  15 
cents. 


ill  two  weeks  clean  the  rooms  used  least, 
alternating  with  silver  cleaning. 

The  following  is  an  estimate,  made  by 
an  expert,  indicating  the  kinds  of  duties 
and  the  approximate  amount  of  time  nec¬ 
essary  for  their  accomplishment,  in  a 
household  where  the  mother  does  all  of 
the  work.  There  are  six  in  the  family 
and  the  house  has  seven  rooms,  not  count¬ 
ing  kitchen  and  bath.  Column  1  shows 
hours  each  day  for  regularly  recurring 
tasks;  column  2,  occasional  additional 


hours  per  week. 

Kind  of  Work 

(1) 

( 

2) 

Food  work  . 

4  - 

6 

2 

-  4 

Laundry  . 

.  - 

7 

-  11 

Care  of  clothing  .... 

.  - 

1 

-  4 

House  care  . 

Children  and 

1  - 

2 

4 

-  5 

miscellaneous  . 

2  - 

3 

2 

- 

Management,  etc.... 

.  - 

T 

-  3 

Total  hours  .... 

7  - 

11 

17 

-  29 

This  means  a  nine 

to 

16-hou 

r  work- 

day  for  such  a  woman.  Common  sense 
would  show  any  reasonable-minded  per¬ 
son  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  any¬ 
one  to  retain  health  and  have  such  pro¬ 
longed  working  hours.  This  time  is  ap¬ 
preciably  reduced  if  members  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  co-operate,  all  working  together  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  own  allotted  tasks,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  simple  or  brief  they  may  seem. 

There  certainly  are  times  on  a  farm 
when  most  unexpected  emergencies  do 
arise  which  cause  the  household  schedule 
to  “fly  with  the  wind,”  and  the  house¬ 
wife  needs  to  have  a  program  so  elastic 
that  when  these  emergencies  do  occur, 
she  can  with  reasonable  and  gradual  ad¬ 
justment,  cause  the  cogs  of  her  household 
machinery  once  more  to  run  smoothly. 
She  cannot  list  the  time  which  she  will 
devote  to  each  task,  but  she  can  list  the 
tasks  to  be  done — when  and  by  whom — 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  all  household  work¬ 
ers.  Arrange  “slips”  on  which  each 
worker  s  tasks  in  detail  appears  for  the 
day  s  work.  These  should  accord  in  gen¬ 
eral  outline  with  the  daily  schedule,  kept 
in  a  conspicuous  place  for  handy  refer¬ 
ence.  Slips  are  especially  convenient,  as 
a  task  can  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  com¬ 
pleted.  Children  of  industrious  inclina¬ 
tion  far  prefer  the  slip  arrangement,  as 
it  is  comforting  to  know  that  once  the 
last  task  is  cancelled  their  time  is  their 
own.  and  it  no  longer  becomes  necessary 
for  them  to  leave  their  games  or  pleas¬ 
ures  because  of  being  constantly  called 
upon  to  do  some  task  or  another.  With 
the  children’s  help  well  managed,  the 
mother  s  work  day  is  appreciably  short- 
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ened.  and  she  is  enabled  to  enjoy  an  as¬ 
sociation  and  companionship  with  her 
••rowing  girls  and  boys  in  their  play  as 
well  as  in  their  work,  which  Avill  prove 
a  great  asset  in  the  years  to  come.  There 
is, ° however,  a  possible  danger  connected 
with  children’s  work,  and  that  is,  put¬ 
ting  on  them  too  much  for  their  tender 
vears.  Children  need  much  recreation 
in  the  open  air,  and  prolonged  or  heavy 
tasks,  which  tend  to  over-fatigue,  are  not 
things  which  children  should  do,  and 
ought  not  to  be  assigned  to  them.  Long 
rest  periods  are  also  important  for  the 
growing  child. 

The  schedule  problem  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  there  are  numerous  books  which 
the  farm  housewife  would  find  helpful  if 
she  would  but  take  time  to  study  them. 
Many  of  these  are  obtainable  for  the  ask- 
in-  while  nearly  all  others  are  obtain¬ 
able  at  public  libraries.  “Housewifery,” 
by  Lydia  Kay  Balderson,  A.  M.  “Farm 
Kitchen  as  a  Workshop,”  by  Anna  Bar- 
rows,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  007,  and  “Farm 
Kitchen,”  University  of  Missouri  Agri¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service,  Circular  No. 
12,  are  books  which  should  be  on  the 
shelf  of  every  farm  housekeeper  who  de- 
sires  efficiency.  Other  very  helpful  ref¬ 
erence  books  are :  “Education  for  the 
Home,”,by  B.  It.  Andrews,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  30;  “House¬ 
hold  Economics,”  by  Helen  Campbell; 
••The  Efficient  Kitchen,”  by  G.  B.  Child ; 
“Healthful  Farm  House,”  by  Katherine 
Dodd  ;  “The  Home  and  Its  Management,” 
bv  Mabel  II.  Kittredge;  “The  Business 
of  the  Household,”  by  C.  W.  Taber ; 
“The  Modern  Household,”  by  Marion 
Talbot;  “Principles  of  Scientific  Manage¬ 
ment,”  by  Frederick  W.  Taylor. 

just  how  to  plan  one’s  housework  on  a 
large  farm  is,  especially  to  the  young 
housekeeper,  a  bewildering  task.  As  she 
advances  frequently  against  uncertain 
health,  a  growing  family  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  her  burdens,  irregular  and  often 
scant  income,  besides  being  called  upon 
to  do  numerous  “extra”  tasks,  it  is  not  at 
:lll  surprising  that  she  sometimes  fails 
completely  to  accomplish  the  very  work 
her  heart  longs  to  do.  Time  spent  in  the 
study  of  household  management  is,  for 
her,  time  well  invested.  Study  before 
marriage  is  better,  but  study  after  mar¬ 
riage  is  both  good  and  profitable.  Let 
the  farm  wife  not  become  discouraged 
because  a  day  arrives  when  her  schedule 
collapses,  or  her  neighbors  criticize  cruel¬ 
ly  and  caustically.  Such  days  are  bound 
to  come,  unless  the  purse  is  able  to  fore¬ 
stall  them,  but  let  the  hard  •things  serve 
only  as  an  incentive  to  more  determined 
effort,  as  ’tis  only  by  constant  striving 
that  we  eventually  reach  our  goal. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Catering  for  Tourists 

Drop  in  on  yourself  in  the  Spring ; 
sleep  around  in  your  own  guest  rooms; 
make  sure  they  are  just  right  for  the  sea¬ 
son— this  was  advice  passed  along  to  op¬ 
erators  of  roadside  establishments  in 
conference  at  the  New  Hampshire  State 
University  by  Mrs.  Florence  Morey,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Notchland  Inn,  Crawford 
Notch,  N.  H. 

“Then  remember  it  costs  money  to 
keep  your  rooms  right,”  she  said.  “Here 
is  the  field  of  least  intelligence  in  our 
roadside  business.  Farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  often  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  learn  merchandising.  The  incoming 
dollars  seem  ample  return  for  the  effort 
spent,  but  oft#n  do  not  cover  more  than 
a  very  low  labor  wage  and  do  not  include 
a  labor  profit.  The  public  in  the  cities 
come  to  our  countryside,  looking  for  bar¬ 
gains  and  our  young  industry  gives  them 
too  many.” 

Mrs.  Morey  said  she  believed  in  signs 
for  roadside  establishments.  •  “But  a  wor¬ 
ried,  tired  hostess  is  a  bad  sign,”  she 
added.  “Take  time  off  every  day  to  rest, 
for  it  takes  a  cheerful  hostess  to  deal 
with  the  restless  public.” 

Signs  hanging  by  the  roadside  are  one 
of  the  best  sales  agents  in  Mrs.  Morey’s 
opinion.  She  advised  studying  the  high¬ 
way  to  determine  the  best  location,  plac¬ 
ing  the  sign,  and  hiding  to  see  if  the 
motorists  read  it.  And  if  they  don’t 
stop,  “may  be  the  wind  has  blown  in 
an  attic  window  or  someone  had  dropped 
a  messy  lunch  box  on  the  corner.” 

“If  you  sell  cakes  and  can’t  make  good 
pies,  don’t  let  your  customers  stampede 
you  into  pie-making.  Poor  pies  talked 
about  by  a  dissatisfied  customer  can  kill 
all  of  your  cake  sales.” 

Such  was  the  advice  given  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire  to  operators 
of  roadside  establishments  by  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Hunter,  who  spoke  on  “Kitchen 
Industries,”  from  her  own  experience  in 
making  and  selling  pastries,  candy,  jellies 
and  other  products.  She  now  markets 
approximately  one-half  ton  of  maple 
candy,  much  of  it  going  by  mail  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

“If  you  are  selling  a  product  from  a 
farm  kitchen,”  she  explained,  “standard¬ 
ize  it  and  package  it  in  simple  homey 
style,  making  your  customers  conscious 
that  you  are  giving  them  a  homemade 
product.” 

,  She  said  that  lack  of  capital  or  a  fami¬ 
ly  that  required  attention  or  poor  loca¬ 
tion  is  no  obstacle  to  a  successful  home 
industry.  Her  own  kitchen  is  located 
two  miles  off  the  main  highway. 


Sweet  Peas  in  Vases 

I  wonder  if  other  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  have  forestalled  my  discovery? 

Some  one  sent  us  a  whole  armful  of 
sweet  peas — exquisite  butterfly  things, 
pink  and  purple  and  white,  on  stems  five 
or  six  inches  long  at  the  most,  and  with¬ 
out  a  sprig  of  green  among  them.  And 
when  I  was  asked  to  arrange  them  in 
ha<lf  a  dozen  varied  containers,  I  had  an 
inspiration.  I  remembered  these  peren¬ 
nial  peas  (Lathyrus  latifolius)  half 
smothered  in  grass  in  the  old  dooryard, 
and  ran  out  to  cut  another  lavish  armful 
— long,  traily  tips  with  their  gray-green 
leaves  and  tendrils  and  spikes  of  deli¬ 
cate  buds.  The  combination  was  an  airy 
triumph  far  removed  from  the  usual 
“bunch”  of  sweet  peas,  and  I  could  wish 
that  every  lover  and  grower  of  the  latter 
would  plant  a  few  of  the  luxuriant  per- 
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In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


287 — For  the  Young 
Girl.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  11, 
13,  15  and  17  years. 
Size  15  requires  2'^ 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  1  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting 
and  %  yd.  of  1-in. 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


291  —  Simple  Day 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  l(i,  18,  20  years, 
30  and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with 
Hi  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


2S4  —  Slimming 

Lines.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  30, 
38,  40,  42,  44.  40 

a  n  d  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3  yds. 
of  edging.  T  e  n 
cents. 


2S8 — Smart  Bloomer 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  0  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  3/S  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


ennial  kind  to  supply  lightness  and  green¬ 
ery  in  indoor  arrangements.  The  pure 
white  variety,  seeds  of  which  can  be 
bought  separately,  are  best  for  the 
purpose.  They  take  care  of  themselves 
ivhen  once  started.  D.  K.  G. 


Two  Vermont  Recipes 

Rhubarb  Pudding.  —  Line  a  pudding 
dish  with  cut  rhubarb  and  one  cup  of 
sugar.  Make  a  one-egg  cake  batter  as 
follows ;  %  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  one  good 
tablespoon  of  butter,  tAvo  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  poAvder,  %  cup  milk,  IYj  cups  flour. 
Separate  yolk  of  egg  and  add  it  to  butter 
and  sugar,  then  milk,  then  sifted  flour 
and  baking  poAvder.  Pour  this  over  the 
rhubarb.  Bake  until  done.  Turn  up¬ 
side  down  in  platter,  whip  white  of  egg 
with  one  teaspoon  cold  Avater,  tAvo  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  until  stiff.  Pile  in  top  of 
pudding  and  serve.  This  amount  will 
serve  five.  Any  other  fruit  may  be  used 
‘instead  of  rhubarb. 

Squash  Rolls.  —  Tavo  cups  cooked 
squash,  y2  cup  lard,  three  tablespoons 
sugar,  one  cup  siveet  milk,  hot;  let  it 
cool  then  pour  over  squash.  Add  one 
yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a  little  AA'arm 
Avater.  Mix  all  together,  add  flour  enough 
to  make  a  stiff  dough,  let  rise  over  night, 
then  mold  in  rolls  and  bake.  mks.  c.  D. 


F? 


New  York  State  Farmers 
like  the  Merchants  Mutual 

“MUTUAL”  INSURANCE  always  has  ap- 
pealed  strongly  to  farmers.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  so  many  are  members  of  cooperative 
organizations? 

The  low-cost  high-service  policies  written 
by  the  Merchants  Mutual  have  proved 
especially  attractive  and  favorable.  We  now 
serve  over  70,000  farmer  policyholders.  We 
carry  insurance  on  57  cars  and  trucks  for 
34  Farm  Bureaus.  Our  new  business  writ¬ 
ten  last  year — net  premiums — increased 
46%  over  1929. 

J-  The  Merchants  Mutual  is  a  New 
York  State  organization,  with 
home  office  at  Buffalo,  Claims  Ser¬ 
vice  Branches  throughout  the 
State,  and  claims  representatives 
from  coast  to  coast.  ( 

MERCHANTS  MUTOAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  rates  and  exact  savings  on  your  car  and 
truck.  Ask  for  Agency  Proposition ,  if  you  think 
you  would  like  to  represent  the  “Merchants.”  You 
may  be  in  a  good  territory  which  is  still  open. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 


night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  AVrite  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YOKE 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitrings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N-  J. 


CUTICURA 

Shaving  Cream 

Produces  a  rich,  creamy  lather 
that  remains  moist  through¬ 
out  the  shave. 

At  oil  dealers  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  35c.  Address:  Cuticura 
Laboratories,  Malden,  Mass. 


savFmoney 

Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USB 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

$KT*FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GET  4y2%  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  mail  safely, 
conveniently.  This  61  year  old 
Savings  Bank,  under  rigid 
New  York  State  supervision, 
assures  generous  interest  with 
absolute  safety.  New  booklet 
tells  how  compounding  makes 
money  grow.  Explains  simple 
banking  by  mail  plan.  Send 
coupon  for  FREE  copy  today. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new 
Banking  by  Mail  booklet.  34 

Name . 

Address . . 

City  State 


WOOL 


—  BLANKETS  - 
BATTING  -  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered.  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
112  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I— Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 
Volume  II— American 

$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III—  U.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

rThe3e  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

I  have  seven  shares  of  the  Wickwire 
Spencer  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
stock,  purchased  in  1925.  The  first  year 
it  paid  8  per  cent,  but  nothing  since. 
Are  the  shares  worthless?  F.  s. 

Rhode  Island. 

I  hold  a  prior  lien  collateral  and  re¬ 
funding  mortgage,  7  per  cent,  convertible 
sinking  fund  gold  bond,  series  A,  due 
January  1,  15)35  of  the  Wickwire  Spenc¬ 
er  Steel  Company.  The  last  interest  re¬ 
ceived  was  May,  1927.  Does  this  prior 
claim  occupy  any  favored  position  when 
the  claims  are  to  be  satisfied  through 
bankruptcy?  b.  b. 

Now  York. 

The  company  was  a  reorganization  of 
a  former  company  in  1925.  It  was  placed 
in  receivership  in  1927.  In  May,  1928, 
foreclosure  proceedings  were  filed  for  the 
prior  lien  collateral  and  the  refunding 
7’s  referred  to  above  by  B.  B.  Then  a 
reorganization  plan  was  proposed,  but 
the  plan  has  not  matured.  Under  the 
plan,  if  ever  carried  out,  the  holder  of 
the  mortgage  bonds,  and  prior  lien  notes 
would  receive  20  shares  of  stock  in  a 
reorganized  company  for  every  $1,000 
principal  amount  of  bonds  or  notes.  No 
provision  was  made  for  the  common 
stockholders  in  the  reorganization  plan. 
They  would  simply  be  left  out,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  stock  has  no  value. 

I  am  enclosing  a  check  that  I  received 
from  Benjamin  Hartman,  185  Duane  St., 
New  York,  which  he  sent  in  payment 
for  a  case  of  eggs.  Will  you  see  what 
you  can  do  for  me?  I  have  written  him, 
but  he  does  not  reply.  a.  d. 

New  York. 

Hartman  has  not  been  at  this  address 
for  some  time,  and  we  are  unable  to  lo¬ 
cate  him.  We  understand  he  left  owing 
considerable  money  around  the  market  as 
well  as  to  shippers. 

From  October  1  until  January  1  there 
is  a  large  demand  for  rabbits  and  prices 
have  run  from  20  to  30c  a  pound.  After 
the  turn  of  the  year  the  demand  slackens, 
but  is  again  stimulated  near  the  Easter 
holidays.  From  the  first  of  May  through 
the  Summer  there  is  so  little  demand  for 
rabbits  that  prices  sometimes  are  as  low 
as  five  cents  per  pound. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  demand  for 
rabbit  meat  is  so  small  that  we  would 
not  advise  anyone  to  make  a  concentrated 
effort  to  ship  rabbits  to  this  market. 

New  York  City,  sol  frankel,  inc. 

Since  we  receive  inquiries  practically 
every  day  about  breeding  rabbits  and  the 
prospects  of  profits  in  the  sale  of  rabbit 
meat,  we  try  to  find  the  most  reliable  in¬ 
formation  possible  on  the  subject.  The 
above  statement  comes  from  an  experi¬ 
enced  dealer  in  the  New  York  market 
and  checks  up  in  harmony  with  our  gen¬ 
eral  information  on  the  subject. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  J  lent  or -World  Traveler  magazine?  It 
is  published  monthly  on  the  first  of  the 
month  by  George  R.  Martin  Publisher, 
Inc.,  247  Park  Avenue,  New  York;  sub¬ 
scription  $4  per  year.  I  have  taken  the 
Men  lor  for  years.  Last  Fall  they  made 
a  larger  magazine  and  added  more  to  the 
name.  On  December  17  I  mailed  $4  for 
one  year  but  have  received  only  January 
number;  have  written  them,  but  received 
no  answer.  I  am  wondering  if  they  have 
gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  or  what 
has  happened.  MRS.  J.  c.  w. 

New  Jcrsy. 

The  publishers  announce  that  due  to 
present  economic  conditions  The  Mentor- 
World  Traveler  magazine  has  suspended 
publication  and  they  are  unable  at  the 
present  time  to  announce  when  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  resumed. 

A  law  has  been  enacted  and  approved 
by  President  Hoover  which  will  place  a 
check  on  those  individuals  or  concerns 
that  evade  responsibility  for  their  obliga¬ 
tions  by  moving  from  place  to  place  and 
continue  to  receive  mail  under  the  same 
name.  This  is  an  amendment  to  the 
postal  laws  and  regulations  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  checking  up  of  a  delinquent 
or  evasive  purchaser  of  this  or  that  com¬ 
modity,  and  we  assume  it  would  act  in 
the  same  way  on  those  dealers  who  fol¬ 
low  the  same  tactics.  Postmasters 
throughout  the  country  will  have  the  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  they  may  furnish  the  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  to  whom  registered 
or  insured  mail  is  sent.  The  total  charge 


will  be  23  cents  for  a  return  receipt  to 
get  the  address  where  delivery  is  made. 
These  requests  must  be  made  at  the  time 
of  mailing  and  will  not  be  accepted  after 
mailing.  It  will  be  necessary  to  mark 
letters  “return  receipt  requested  showing 
name  and  address.”  The  address  will  not 
be  given  unless  this  demand  is  made  and 
paid  for  in  advance. 

I  shipped  some  honey  to  the  Eastern 
Products  Company,  215  E.  149th  St., 
New  York.  This  honey  was  billed  at 
something  over  $200,  and  all  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  is  $50  on  account.  I  have  offered 
to  settle  for  $130  and  they  have  given 
me  the  check  I  enclose.  This  is  dated 
ahead.  Will  you  collect  it  for  me  when 
due?  The  check  is  signed  by  S.  Ben¬ 
jamin,  who  I  understand  is  the  proprie¬ 
tor.  f.  w.  L. 

New  York. 

We  kept  in  touch  with  the  bank  but 
at  no  time  has  there  been  enough  to  cover 
the  check.  Benjamin  seems  to  get  his 
mail  at  the  address  given  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  him  there.  lie  also 
had  and  address  at  1154  River  Avenue, 
Bronx,  but  our  messenger  and  our  attor¬ 
ney  were  unable  to  contact  him  at  any 
time,  although  repeated  efforts  were 
made.  There  are  several  complaints 
against  him  but  no  report  of  payments 
of  any  accounts.  There  is  an  Eastern 
Products  Company  at  61  Gansevoort 
Street,  New  York,  which  is  an  entirely 
reliable  concern  and  should  not  be  con- 
fushed  with  the  above  company. 

When  a  State  road  is  laid  out  to  cross 
a  farm,  can  they  open  fences  and  start 
work  until  they  have  made  settlement? 
Condemnation  proceedings  have  not  start¬ 
ed  as  yet.  p.  b. 

New  York. 

The  road  builders  have  no  authority 
to  invade  farm  lands.  The  State,  how¬ 
ever,  through  its  official  authority  may 
take  private  property  for  public  uses,  and 
appraise  the  value  of  the  property  and 
the  damages  later.  This  is  done  through 
the  State's  right  of  eminent  domain.  The 
appraisal  is  supposed  to  be  impartial,  but 
if  the  owner  is  not  satisfied  he  has  theo¬ 
retically  the  right  of  protest  and  review, 
but  in  ordinary  cases  the  expense  of  a 
contest  with  the  State  is  prohibitive. 

If  a  couple  are  married  and  have  no 
living  heirs  and  the  husband  or  wife  dies 
intestate,  what  share  does  the  survivor 
inherit?  s. 

New  York. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  and  woman  with 
no  children  where  one  of  them  dies,  after 
the  new  law  went  into  effect  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1930,  the  surviving  spouse  -would 
receive  one-third  of  personal  property 
and  real  estate  and  the  balance  would  go 
to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased.  If  one  of 
them  died  previous  to  September  1,  1930, 
and  no  children  born  to  the  couple  and 
no  will  made,  then  in  that  case  if  the 
hubsand  died  the  wife  would  have  a  life 
interest  in  one-third  of  the  husband’s  real 
estate  and  his  property  would  go  to  his 
heirs.  If  the  wife  died  her  property 
would  go  to  her  heirs.  If  a  child  were 
born  to  the  couple,  the  husband  would 
have  a  third  interest  in  the  wife’s  es¬ 
tate. 

If  a  tenant  moves  in  our  house  and 
pays  $5  deposit  and  promises  to  pay  the 
rest  of  the  rent,  $40,  the  following  week, 
then  only  pays  $15,  what  can  the  owner 
do?  The  tenant  keeps  promising  and 
does  not  keep  his  word.  How  can  we 
make  him  move?  The  month  is  up  and 
the  rent  about  one-half  paid.  s.  H. 

New  York. 

If  the  tenant  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay 
his  rent  and  refuses  to  move  on  request, 
your  only  recourse  is  to  apply  to  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  or  local  court  for  a  dis¬ 
possess.  There  could  be  no  defence  for 
failure  to  pay  rent,  and  the  court  would 
issue  the  notice  on  your  application  and 
dispossess  the  tenant  in  reasonable  time 
unless  he  paid  up. 

The  paper  is  worth  to  me  $1  without 
special  service.  I  recommend  the  paper 
for  its  real  Americanism.  F.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

With  the  love  of  America  in  one’s 
haart  the  paper  he  produces  could  not 
well  fail  to  reveal  a  real  Americanism. 

A  dear  relative  asks  us  to  locate  How¬ 
ard  Weedmark,  who  left  Gouverneur,  N. 
Y.,  about  12  years  ago.  He  was  last 
heard  from  near  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y.  He  is 
5  feet  11  inches,  dark  complexion,  born 
in  Wisconsin,  about  45  years  old  and  a 
farm  workman.  Information  should  be 
sent  to  Publisher’s  Desk. 


May  9,  1931 


Your  Werd  Needs  This 

Fully-Balanced 
Low-Cost  Ration 

Rifj hi  N owl 

PASTURAGE  alone  .  .  .  especially  this 
year  when  pastures  are  unusually  low 
in  nutriment .  .  .  will  not  keep  your  herd’s 
bodily  health  or  maintain  even  a  normal 
milk  flow.  You  must  also  feed  a  grain  ration. 

Don’t  try  to  get  along  with  a  make-shift 
feed  when  you  can  buy  B-B  Marmico  16%, 
a  fully-balanced  ration  at  no  more  per  ton 
than  you  pay  for  bran  or  middlings  ! 

B-B  Marmico  16%  combines  economy 
with  perfect  mineral  balance.  This  ration 
will  supply  your  herd  with  the  needed  con¬ 
centrates  to  maintain  bodily  vigor  and  keep 
up  milk  production.  It  is  the  lowest-priced, 
safe,  fully-balanced  ration  you  can  buy. 
Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  Let  B-B  Marmico  16%  help  you, 
just  as  it  is  helping  thousands  of  other  dairy¬ 
men  through  this  period  of  low  milk  prices. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it  today. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


B'B 

MARMICO  16% 

Costs  No  More  Than  bran  Or  Middlings/ 

M-166 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  wre  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line ;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  25c 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30tti  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70tb  s*.  -  BROADWAY  -  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

free  garage  to  transients 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $3.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $3.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


STAMP  BARGAIN- SALVADOR  DIAMOND 

shaped,  set  of  Triangles,  stamps  of  every  con¬ 
tinent  big  set  Canada.  1882  on.  All  for  10c  to 
approval  applicants.  C.  M.  WEAVER,  Dept. 
26,  1451  Broadway,  New  York. 


PATCHWORK— Bright  pieces,  beautiful  colors,  5  lbs. 

for  SI. 00,  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
NEW  ENGLAND  TRADING  CO-,  Spencer,  Mass. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  IN  LITTLE  children’s  school,  cook 
and  houseeleaner.  Protestant;  wages  $50  each 
with  room,  board;  increase  after  first  six 
months:  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
832.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  all-round  farmer:  good 
home,  reasonable  wages;  state  age.  experience 
and  wages.  Address  J.  A.  BLAKESLEE,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Good  carpenter  by  month,  single, 
building  and  reifairs;  own  tools;  moderate 
wages:  good  home.  ADVERTISER  86G,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm-hand,  good  milker,  good  team- 
stfr.  $30  a  month,  board,  room  and  laundry. 
LYNN  CLARK,  R.  D.  2.  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  GIRL  mother’s  helper,  neat  and  will¬ 
ing;  steady  employment:  references.  MRS. 
L.  C.  GOETTING,  JR.,  139  Sheridan  Terrace, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

GARDENER-CARETAKER  wanted;  man  and 
wife,  all-year-round  job,  live  on  premises; 
phone  Huntington  4  or  write  1450  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  phone  Chickering  4-8835.  ROBERT 
II.  MOORE. 


WANTED — Single  experienced  farmer  of  clean 
habits  for  general  farm  work  on  dairy  farm; 
state  wages,  etc.  ADVERTISER  880,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — ^Handy  man  for  small  country  place, 
good  board,  nice  room,  tobacco  and  real 
home.  J.  EKMAN,  Long  Valley,  N,  J. 


WANTED— Single  man.  reliable,  for  general 
farm  work:  good  dry-hand  milker;  state 
wages.  JAMES  A.  TEN  EYCK,  Pluckemin, 
N.  J. 


MOTHER'S  HELPER  and  assistant  housekeeper 
in  family  of  four,  including  child  nearly  two 
years  old:  "June  to  September.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Neat,  industrious  woman,  settled 
habits,  good  cook  and  neat  housekeeper; 
country  home  Westchester  County;  good  home 
and  living  conditions;  no  laundry;  family  two 
adults  and  two  young  children;  wages  $55; 
permanent;  state  experience,  references.  Ap¬ 
ply  ADVERTISER  904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  'Wanted 


WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultrv  farms;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens,  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old;  wages  for  boys  with 
one  or  more  years  experience,  $20  to  $3o  a 
month;  inexperienced  boys  will  work  for  their 
board,  lodging  and  carfare.  Address  MR.  K.  i  ■ 
ARMSTRONG,  Agricultural  Department,  New¬ 
town  High  School,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

EXPERT  TURKEYMAN  desires  position;  can 
board  self:  references.  ADVERTISER  834, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


POCLTRYMAN,  35,  SINGLE,  Christian,  college 
trained,  Petaluma  experience:  salary  or  on 
shares  arrangement;  capable  man  of  good 
habits.  ADVERTISER  849,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  with  registered  livestock 
by  experienced  young  man;  single,  fej'^le, 
steadv ;  please  state  full  particulars.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


NATIONAL  FARM  School  graduate,  single,  de¬ 
sires  position;  experienced  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing  and  fruit  growing.  ADI  ERTISEK  804, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  a  poultry  or  poultry 
and  fruit  farm;  well  experienced  in  poultry; 
can  do  carpentry,  plumbing,  cement  work  and 
general  repairing;  good  home  preferred  to  high 
wages  by  an  honest  and  reliable  muldle-aged 
man.  ADVERTISER  805,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION?  WANTED  as  test  milker  or  herds¬ 
man  with  Guernseys  preferred;  life  experi¬ 
enced  best  of  references,  congenial  surround¬ 
ings  appreciated:  permanent  position  only  con¬ 
sidered  ADVERTISER  868,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


OUPLE  WISHES  position  cook,  liouseworker, 
chduffeur,  gardener;  useful,  willing  and  con- 
(ientious;  go  anywhere;  highest  references. 
YNCENT  PURFIELD,  303  Mamaroneck  Ave., 
Vhite  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Housekeeper,  general, 
good  plain  cook,  white,  Protestant,  settled, 
with  boy  0;  clean  and  reliable;  good  reference ; 
good  home  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  80J, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN,  45,  with  son  13,  wants 
position  as  housekeeper;  can  take  care  of 
boarding  house  or  do  other  work.  ADI  ERTIS- 
ER  807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  farmer,  gardener  and  chauffeur; 

German,  understands  English;  wants  posi¬ 
tion.  WILLY  SCHERDIN,  41-18  69th  Street, 
Woodside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  LIFE-LONG  practical  experience, 
vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs,  fruit,  estate  de¬ 
velopment,  experienced  in  all  lines:  American, 
middle-aged,  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 
872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  no  children;  woman 
years’  experience  cooking  for  gentlemen  or 
boarding  house  on  farms  or  estates;  man,  life¬ 
long  general  farming,  good  teamster:  available 
May  10;  please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  29,  in  good  physical  condition, 
with  a  successful  record  of  10  years  with  one 
concern  in  city  is  desirous  of  obtaining  posi¬ 
tion  on  estate  or  farm:  have  had  experience 
with  all  types  of  animals.  ADVERTISER  874, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER — An  experienced  teacher  would  like 
a  position  in  a  rural  school.  ADVERTISER 
877,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  married 
farmer,  dairy  and  herdsman,  as  manager,  or 
take  full  charge.  ADVERTISER  878,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  Hollander,  wants  position  on 
modern  dairy;  life  experience.  SAM  VEERS- 
MA,  3123  Grandville  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


POSITION  WANTED — Hustling  German-Ameri- 
can  couple,  age  30;  sold  large  dairy;  desire 
position  large  farm  or  estate;  experienced  dairy 
maid,  poultry  maid,  good  plain  cook;  capable 
running  large  farm  boarding  bouse;  man,  dairy¬ 
man,  poultryman,  teamster,  truck  driver,  gar¬ 
dener.  etc.;  willing  to  prove  ability.  Address 
ADVERTISER  884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED,  active  middle-aged  man, 
poultry,  dairy  or  caretaker;  reference;  space 
for  car.  GEO.  MARSH,  373  Fairmount  Ave,, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


BOY  OF  16  wants  light  farm  work.  ANTHONY 
GALKOWSKI,  lO.Lexington  St.,  .Wethersfield, 
Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER-GOVERNESS,  intelligent,  hap¬ 
py  person,  wants  Summer  situation;  5  years 
on  present  duty;  mention  details,  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  8S0,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  as  a  caretaker 
on  an  estate;  good  references.  24  E.  CO¬ 
LUMBIA  AYE.,  Apt.  72,  Morsemere,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  BEEMAN  wants  position  in 
commercial  apiary  or  managing  bees  for  fruit¬ 
grower.  ADVERTISER  879,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  and  poultryman 
manager  open  for  position  on  large  farm  or 
estate;  life  experience,  thoroughly  understand 
feeds  and  feeding,  also  marketing  of  dairy  and 
poultry  products,  well  versed  in  Holstein  and 
Guernsey  cattle  and  best  breeds  of  poultry;  best 
of  references:  American,  married,  no  children, 
49  years:  can  produce  results.  ADVERTISER 
881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  FOR  gentleman’s  place;  general 
experience,  utility  man;  57;  references.  HOF- 
MAN,  161  IV.  36th  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Man,  landscape  gardener;  wife, 

cook;  positions  on  gentleman’s  estate;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  882,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  EXPERIENCED  with  cows,  good  butter- 
maker,  steady  and  reliable,  wants  position; 
references.  ADVERTISER  901,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  wants  position  on 
general  or  poultry  farm;  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  young  American,  agricultural  college 
graduate,  married,  no  children;  handle  tractor, 
truck;  excellent  references;  personal  interview 
desired.  CHARLES  E.  SMITH,  Cannondale, 
Conn. 


MARRIED  SUPERINTENDENT,  no  family,  age 
49.  on  private  estate:  garden,  lawn,  flowers, 
shrubs,  care  feeding  all  livestock,  A-l  butter- 
maker;  best  reference;  state  wage.  P.  O.  BOX 
445,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  FARM  mechanic,  capable  repairing 
gas  engines,  motors,  also  can  do  carpenter 
work,  plumbing  or  painting,  better  qualified 
than  ordinary  handy-man;  was  horn  and  raised 
on  farm;  am  willing  to  do  milking  or  operate 
tractor;  am  white;  please  state  particulars  in 
letter:  reference  and  interview  if  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  898.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER.  GERMAN,  single,  30,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  well  trained,  life-long  experience  in 
most  branches  of  agriculture;  write  in  German 
or  English.  ADVERTISER  897,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


USEFUL  HANDYMAN,  private  estate,  all 
around.  ADVERTISER  896,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  COMPETENT,  knowledge 
gained  from  course  and  life-time  study;  some 
experience  in  all  branches;  business  course;  best 
references;  available  foreman  or  manager.  De- 
WITT  MOSEY,  78  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


MARRIED,  EXPERIENCED,  to  care  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  chickens.  HENRY  LURIG,  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER,  German,  no  children,  life¬ 
time  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming; 
state  wages  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  894, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  gardener,  mar¬ 
ried.  two  children.  Particulars,  ADVERTISER 
893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  AMERICAN,  caretaker  and  cook  for 
club  or  gentleman’s  estate;  experienced  with 
hounds,  game  fowl,  fancy  poultry  and  stock; 
references.  ADVERTISER  892,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MALE  COOK  or  liouseworker  in  gentleman’s 
place;  age  55;  he  understands  gardening;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  902,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  desires  position  on  coun¬ 
try  place;  German-American,  A-l  character, 
good  milker;  private  estate  experience:  refer¬ 
ences.  W.  BEERMANN,  11%  W.  65th  St., 
New  York  City. 


MIDDLE-AGED  FARMER,  with  one  child,  good 
milker  and  dairy  worker,  can  handle  the 
milking  machine,  wishes  position  on  farm; 
please  write  full  particulars.  BOX  293,  Brew¬ 
ster,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  FARM  manager,  desires 
position  on  modern  farm;  thoroughly  callable 
of  managing  large  commercial  dairy;  under¬ 
stands  management  of  cattle  production,  cer¬ 
tified  milk,  cropping,  handling  of  help;  have  in¬ 
creased  net  yearly  income  on  large  commercial 
farm  by  nearly  eleven  thousand  dollars  during 
past  seven  years;  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced,  29, 
wants  position,  drive  truck  or  tractor. 
BRYANT  BANKS,  Holliston,  Mass. 


CARETAKER,  SWEDISH,  single,  28,  general 
gardening,  chickens,  game  and  waterfowl ;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  905,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  AND  SUMMER  hotel  with  cottage,  ac¬ 
commodate  60  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular 
resort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and 
vegetables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment,  or 
will  rent  the  hotel  furnished  to  responsible 
party  for  1931  season;  if  interested,  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOURIST  LODGE,  chicken  farm,  good  place 
for  gas  station;  12-room  house;  on  Route  20, 
coast  to  coast;  house  for  500  hens.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  831,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Dairy  farm  now  making  good 
profits;  160  acres  in  Orange  County,  on  con¬ 
crete  highway;  5  miles  Newburgh.  50  miles 
New  York  City;  10-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  tenant  house;  40  Guernseys;  ail  elec¬ 
trical  equipment;  every  necessary  machine;  cash 
required  $20,000;  no  trades.  BOX  65,  Little 
Britain,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Truck  and  poultry  farm. 

137  acres,  50  tillable,  balance  wood  and 
timber;  4-room  house,  stables;  near  Farming- 
ton,  Del.  ARTHUR  L.  MORRIS,  Centerville, 
Md. 


FOR  SALE — Commuting  3-acre  farm,  Monmouth 
Junction,  N.  J.,  on  macadam  road,  %  mile 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  station,  one  hour  New 
York:  6-room  house,  thoroughly  renovated,  wa¬ 
ter,  electricity,  fine  landscaping;  numerous  out¬ 
buildings;  price  $3,500,  $500  cash,  balance  easy 
terms.  R.  SALKIN,  Highland  Park,  N.  J. 
Phone  New  Brunswick  4742- W. 


212-ACRE,  LAKE  ONTARIO  dairy  farm,  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.,  State  road;  lake  frontage  under 
Summer  resort  development;  progressive  village 
4  miles,  easy  drive  Oswego,  Syracuse,  excellent 
markets;  90  acres  fertile  machine-worked  till¬ 
age,  97  acres  ereek-watered  pasture,  25  acres 
woodland;  spacious  attractive  home,  convenient 
water,  telephone,  milk  route  by  farm,  substan¬ 
tial  condition;  tenant  bouse,  dairy  barn,  silo, 
concrete  stable  for  25  head;  other  buildings, 
good  condition;  prosperous  section,  with  or 
without  lake  frontage;  $6,500  complete;  investi¬ 
gate  easy  long-term  payment  plan.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM,  30  ACRES,  750  feet- on  State  road,  Shef¬ 
field,  Mass.:  colonial  bouse,  all  improvements; 
$12,000.  M.  E.  MINOR,  Terryville,  Conn. 


SIX-ROOM  HOUSE,  all  improvements,  just  re¬ 
finished,  one  acre  ground,  garage,  2  chicken 
houses,  on  concrete  road.  BOX  247,  Medford, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  160- 
acre  farm.  100  acres  under  cultivation,  bal¬ 
ance  woodland,  fine  grain,  grass,  corn,  tomato, 
white  potato  and  general  crop  land,  large  7- 
room  house,  large  barn,  poultry  house  and  other 
outbuildings  all  in  good  repair;  two  miles  from 
city  8,500  people;  $1,000  cash,  balance  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Company  mortgage.  JOHN  IV. 
MATTHEWS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  121  acres  with  orchard,  30 
head  of  stock;  witii  or  without  stock:  14  mile 
to  State  road:  $14,000.  FELIX  PAPROSKI, 
Newtown,  Conn. 


6  ACRES,  GOOD  5-room  house,  buildings,  lights, 
phone,  main  highway,  near  sanatorium;  terms. 
BOX  67,  Holtsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2  acres  level  land,  six-room  house; 

for  further  particulars,  write  JOHN  J. 
BROWN,  P.  0.  Box  143,  Port  Jefferson  Station, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  on  share  basis,  with  option 
of  buying,  hothouse  with  three  or  more  acres, 
and  residence;  give  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  30-acre  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  near  town;  write  for  particulars.  JOHN 
T.  DOVE,  Athens,  Pa. 


FARM,  79  ACRES,  11-room  house,  bath,  barn, 
some  fruit,  1,800  ft.  above  sea  level;  price 
$2,500.  ESTATE  ALFRED  P.  HENRY  LEWIS, 
Cornwall,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7%  acres  suitable  for  poultry  or 
tourists;  6-room  house  in  excellent  condition. 
MRS.  BERTHA  HOOCKER,  Lackawaxen,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — New  house,  0  rooms,  10  acres  of 
land,  fruit  and  berries;  3  miles  from  State 
road.  MRS.  CHAS.  PIERSIG,  Owner,  Durham, 
Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  WITH  25  years’  experience 
wants  position;  married;  absolutely  compe¬ 
tent  in  any  branch  of  poultry  keeping;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  raising  pheasants  and  wild  waterfowl; 
can  also  raise  all  field  and  garden  crops.  R.  C. 
IIEMPEL,  20  Edgemere  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  3. 


COUPLE,  FINNISH,  with  child,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  country,  anywhere.  H.  HARJU,  Box 
140,  Brooklyn,  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT.  CARETAKER,  gardener, 
qualified  farm  manager,  broad  experience, 
married.  ADVERTISER  906,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE  HOUSEKEEPER  wishes  position 
where  nephew  with  New  York  chauffeur’s 
license  can  attend  lawns,  garden,  chickens, 
cow,  etc. ;  references.  BOX  307,  Pleasantville, 
N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  in  certified  milk 
production,  best  cow  work,  calf  raising,  and 
all  branches  of  dairying,  desires  position;  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  891,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SELL  PEEKSKILL  12-room  home,  new  bath, 
shower,  al!  conveniences;  3-ear  garage;  de¬ 
sirable  section,  near  schools,  station;  or  ex¬ 
change  for  tourist  home  main  highway.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOOK  WHAT  we  offer  for  $2,500:  7-room  house 
good  condition,  large  barn  and  outbuildings,  2 
miles  of  growing  town  on  State  highway;  tele¬ 
phone  lines:  terms.  SALISBURY  BAZAAR, 
Salisbury,  Md. 


GAS  STATION,  refreshments,  modern  home,  8 
pumps,  leading  brands;  %  acre;  heavily  trav¬ 
eled  concrete  highway;  excellent  trade  now  and 
increasing;  very  attractive  place;  near  Phila¬ 
delphia;  well  financed;  photo,  description:  for 
sale  by  owner.  ADVERTISER  883,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  FARM  wanted,  about  10  acres  land. 

L.  GREEN,  351  Wadsworth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE — 7  acres,  old  stone  house,  new  stone 
garage,  eight  other  buildings.  D.  E.  BRAD¬ 
LEY,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gas  station,  cash  rent,  share,  with 
or  without  living  quarters.  ADVERTISER 
885,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  dairy,  poultry  farm,  view¬ 
ing  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  near  towns  and 
40  miles  from  Baltimore;  large  brick  modern¬ 
ized  house  and  plenty  buildings,  excellent  shape, 
creek  and  natural  spring;  heat,  electric  and 
bath;  cheap  either  stocked  or  alone.  Address 
GEO.  F.  WALTER,  Emmitsburg,  Md. 


THEATER,  DWELLING,  store  for  sale;  only 
theater  in  Greensboro,  Md.,  prosperous  popula¬ 
tion  of  1,000,  fully  equipped  talking  pictures, 
combined  store  and  dwelling;  $5,000  down,  total 
$15,000.  E.  DEWING,  Centerville,  Md. 


ROAD  HOUSE,  large  room  for  dances  or 
lunches;  5  acres,  200-foot  front,  main  con¬ 
crete  road;  main  building  98x30  feet;  electric¬ 
ity,  telephone,  conveniences  for  tourists,  air 
and  water  in  front;  stock  of  candy  and  cigars, 
etc.,  ready  for  business;  price  $20,000,  $8,000 
cash,  balance  on  two  mortgages;  good  reasons 
for  selling.  STEPHEN  WHITE,  St.  James, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


60-ACRE  FARM  on  State  highway,  4  miles 
from  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. ;  house,  barn,  out¬ 
buildings,  fruits,  timber,  brook;  terms.  In¬ 
quire  ADVERTISER  887,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LAND,  4.8  ACRES  on  meeting  point  of  ma¬ 
cadam  road  and  State  highway  No.  6  near 
Ilackettstown,  N.  J.;  bargain.  Inquire  AD¬ 
VERTISER  888,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  OR  RENT  with  option  to  purchase  at 
Martindale,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  modern  8-room 
house;  beautifully  located  on  State  highway; 
2%  acres,  fruit,  garage,  poultryhouses.  OWN¬ 
ER,  Box  62,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  or  buy  State-road  farm  in 
New  York  near  town  and  school:  reasonable 
price.  ADVERTISER  906,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -5-room  bungalow,  15  acres.  48 
miles  out;  easy  terms.  JOHN  S.  RAUER, 

Three  Bridges,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  home,  garage,  henhouses  with 
2  acres;  for  particulars  write,  ADVERTISER 
899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTHWEST  BERRIEN  County,  Mich.,  6S 
acres  partly  improved,  extra  productive,  on 
State  •  highway;  pleasant  location,  buildings, 
fruit;  buy  of  owner;  correspondence  solicited. 
ADVERTISER  895,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GAS  STATION  site.  State  road,  fine  grove,  7 
acres,  buildings,  fruit,  berries,  $2,800.  BOX 
26,  Ilannaeroix,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  money-making  village  farm,  220 
acres,  50-cow  farm,  Milford,  N.  Y. ;  all  level, 
wonderful  river  pastures;  thirty-five  tested 
cows,  young  stock,  horses;  farm  and  tenant 
houses;  modern  improvements;  past  seventy,  ill, 
cannot  work  it.  GEORGE  CULVER,  Milford, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400-acre  sheep  and  dairy  hill  farm; 

good  buildings,  basement  barns,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  fertile  tractor- worked  land;  well-fenced; 
sugar  bush;  witii  or  without  stock  and  tools; 
terms.  JAMES  II.  BURNS,  Kanona,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2% -acre  poultry  farm  on  highway 
in  Vineland  poultry  section;  fully  stocked 
and  equipped;  modern  bungalow,  city  conve¬ 
niences;  terms.  JOHN  BARRY,  Delsea  Drive, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FINGER  LAKES  village  farm,  50  acres,  nice  or¬ 
chard,  2  cows,  horse,  tools,  city  water,  elec¬ 
tricity;  five  minutes’  walk  to  high  school  and 
churches;  one-third  off  for  quick  sale.  OWNER, 
Lock  Box  16,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  farm  of  about  eighty 
(80)  acres  near  Matamoras,  Pike  County,  Pa., 
on  State  highway  No.  6,  two  miles  from  the 
city  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  five  miles  from  Mil¬ 
ford,  Pike  County,  Pa.,  and  about  sixty-five 
miles  from  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  thirteen 
<  13)  room  farm  house,  fireplace,  electric  light, 
telephone,  running  water,  large  barn,  three  (3) 
car  garage,  wagon  house,  chicken  and  tool 
houses;  all  buildings  on  rise  of  ground  at  foot 
of  mountain  overlooking  Delaware  River  and 
Valley  and  High  Point,  N.  J.,  monument;  about 
sixty  (60)  acres  level  farm  land,  no  stones, 
running  from  mountains  to  Delaware  River; 
about  one-lialf  (%)  mile  river  frontage;  farm 
and  buildings  in  good  condition  and  now  occu¬ 
pied;  possession  in  thirty  (30)  days,  $25,000 
cash  or  part  can  remain  on  mortgage;  no  agents 
or  exchange  of  properties;  inspection  invited 
by  occupants.  ESTATE  OF  CHARLES  MAR¬ 
VIN,  Matamoras,  Pike  County,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PAUSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


LADIES’  IIAIR  work  at  reasonable  rates. 
LILA  PRICE,  Russell,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  FINEST  quality  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.20  here;  5-11).  pail,  $1  postpaid.  SPENCER 
BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  90  cents;  buckwheat, 
70c;  10  ll)s.,  $1.30,  postpaid  third  zone. 

CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  fancy,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  No.  1, 
$1.75;  light  amber,  $1.63;  buckwheat,  $1.55; 
postpaid  third  zone;  list  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Several  colonies  bees,  price  rea¬ 
sonable.  C.  HOXSIE,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


1  WATSON  SPECIAL  dump  wagon,  6  yards,  for 
ashes,  etc. ;  first-class  condition,  cheap.  AR¬ 
THUR  JOHNSON,  R.  F.  D.  98,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  will  personally  eare  for 
children  on  large  farm;  no  dangers,  accredited 
herd,  pure  water;  reasonable.  SIRS.  ROBERT 
LEWIS,  Manassas,  Virginia. 


PACKAGE  BEES  for  pollinating  fruit  bloom 
and  for  honey;  delivered  prices  parcel  post  or 
prepaid  express,  2-lb.  packages  including  pure 
mated,  young  Italian  queen,  $3.50;  10  packages, 
$3.25  each;  3-lb.  size  $1  additional;  queens  with¬ 
out  package  bees  75c  each;  10,  65c  each;  20,  60e 
each;  safe  arrival  bees  and  queens  guaranteed; 
immediate  shipment.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayne- 
ville,  Ala. 

FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover^ 
within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60; 
write  for  special  offer  on  mixed  light  and  dark 
honey,  6  cts.  per  lb.  and  up.  RAY  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  577. 


THE 


McCORMICK-DEERING  HARVESTER-THRESHER 

Descendant  of  the  McCormick  Reaper  of  1831 

The  mechanical  conquest  of  the  grain  harvest  was  man  s  first  great  victory  in  the  march  toward 
his  destiny.  Once  this  barrier  was  leveled  the  road  lay  clear  to  endless  accomplishment. 


INTERNATIONAL 


HUNGER  remains  the  first  great  urge 
of  the  race.  The  need  of  food  must 
ever  be  served,  but  the  dread  of  famine 
no  longer  haunts  humanity.  Each  day 
plentifully  answers  each  day’s  recurring 
cry  for  bread.  Today  it  is  easy  for  ten 
million  tillers  of  the  soil  to  take  from  it 
food  for  a  population  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions. 

If  suddenly  the  machines  of  the  harvest,  the 
children  of  the  McCormick  reaper,  were  to  vanish 
beyond  replacement,  the  great  edifice  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  would  fall  in  ruins.  Through  the  simplest 
instincts  of  men  the  cities  would  empty  themselves 
and  the  feet  of  the  multitudes  would  be  shackled 
again  to  the  soil. 

Stark  necessity  would  enslave  the  learning  of 
the  scholar,  the  genius  of  the  scientist,  the  dreams 
of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  the  trained  hands 
of  the  surgeon,  the  artist,  and  the  artisan.  For  the 
talent  of  the  race  is  of  little  avail  without  con¬ 
quest  of  the  harvest. 

Such  a  return  to  the  past  brings  utter  calamity 
to  mind,  yet  it  leads  but  to  the  generation  of  our 
great-grandfathers.  A  single  century —  a  moment 
of  time  in  the  history  of  the  ages  — has  seen  the 
modern  harvest  built  up  on  the  invention  of  the 
reaper. 

In  1831,  grain  was  cut  with  the  hand  sickle  and 
the  cradle,  bound  by  hand,  and  threshed  by  the 
treading  of  animals  or 
with  flails.  Many  hands 
and  many  hours  were 


HARVESTER 


AND  THE  CONQUEST 
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required  to  wrest  the  yield  from  each  stubborn 
acre.  As  when  Ruth  went  to  glean  in  the  ancient 
fields  of  Palestine,  untold  toil  lay  between  the 
growing  grain  and  the  precious  loaf  of  bread. 

In  1831,  the  reaper  of  McCormick  moved  doivn 
the  Virginia  field  cutting  a  sivath  of  wheat.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  story  of  mankind  a  machine 
successfully  reaped  grain  and  did  the  work  of 
many  men.  In  that  Virginia  field — hirthland  of 
the  new  Agriculture  —  an  event  was  written  into 
history  greater  than  all  thenars  of  conquest. 

With  that  event  the  century  took  wing.  The 
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CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  McCORMICK  REAPER 


reaper  led  swiftly  on  to  new  triumphs. The 
mechanical  thresher  lent  its  voice  to  the 
new  music  of  the  fields,  and  the  simple 
flail  joined  the  sickle  in  oblivion.  The  self- 
binder  was  invented,  and  the  lone  man 
with  his  machine  cut  as  much  grain  as 
twenty- eight  sickle-wielders  in  a  summer's 
day.  By  the  early  Seventies,  when  the  new 
factories  of  the  indomitable  McCormick 
had  risen  like  the  phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  the 
great  Chicago  fire,  one  man  with  his  machines 
brought  in  a  harvest  that  would  have  taxed  the 
powers  of  a  whole  village  in  the  olden  time. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  came 
the  bold,  long  step  that  led  to  the  modern  harvest. 
Cutting  and  threshing  were  combined  in  the  field 
in  one  great  machine  called  the  harvester-thresher 
or  combine.  With  the  larger  McCormick-Deering 
harvester-threshers  of  today,  operated  by  tractor 
power  and  sweeping  down  the  broad  fieldsin  1 6-foot 
swaths,  two  men  easily  do  the  work  of  two  hundred 
wielders  of  the  sickle  and  the  flail.  With  modern 
grain  machines  and  milling  methods  the  grain  that 
waves  in  the  breezes  of  today  may  be  the  bread  of 
tomorrow’s  tables  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  in  the 
time  of  this  Centennial  is  proud  of  kinship  with  the 
McCormick  reaper,  and  proud,  too,  of  .the  modern 
harvesting  equipment  it  is  manufacturing  for  the 
grain  fields  of  the  world  —  equipment  essential  to 

the  existence  and  the 
progress  of  the  human 
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Spring,  Frosts  and  Vegetable  Growing 


IIROUGHOUT  our  northern  Winter, 
warmer  sections  of  United  States 
and  Florida  in  particular,  supply  us 
with  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  other 
fresh  vegetables.  This  goes  on  un¬ 
til  the  States  a  little  farther  north 
can  start  harvesting  and  shipping.  Georgia  has  the 
advantage  of  shorter  shipping  distances,  and  the 
Florida  shipments  are  much  reduced  as  soon  as  the 
Georgia  crop  gets  well  under  way.  As  the  season 
advances  northward,  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia 
follow  in  their  turn,  following  which  come  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  then  New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  until  after  these  southern  sections  are 
either  well  along  with  their  crop  or  are  through 
shipping  that  the  growers  in  Northeastern  United 
States  can  begin  supplying  their  own  markets  with 
home-grown  vegetables.  Most  of  this  delay  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  frosts  occur  later  in  Spring  farther 
north,  and  hence  the  planting  season  is  delayed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  earliest  home-grown  produce  on  our 
markets  usually  sells  for  a  comparatively  high  price 
partly  because  it  is  competing  with  produce  on 
which  high  shipping  charges  must  be  paid,  and  part¬ 
ly  because  as  in  the  case  of  sweet  corn,  the  local 
grown  crop  is  so  much  superior  in  quality  as  to  be 
in  great  demand,  even  when  the  market  is  poorly 
supplied  with  it.  For  Spring  vegetables,  earliness 
is  practically  always  a  very  decided  asset. 

All  this  emphasizes  the  importance  of  knowing 
when  to  plant  so  as  to  avoid  frosts  in  Spring  and 
still  get  the  earliest  possible  harvest.  Many  loca¬ 
tions  are  considered  “earlier”  because  they  are 
either  located  in  river  valleys,  near  large  lakes,  or 
along  the  seac-oast.  All  these  things  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Also,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at 
higher  elevations  as  in  the  mountains  near 
York’s  southern  boundary,  frosts  are 
likely  to  occur  much  later  in  Spring 
than  on  the  lower  and  warmer  lands  a 
few  miles  away.  For  all  these  reasons, 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has 
l>een  keeping  records  of  the  dates  of 
last  killing  frost  in  Spring  at  several 
locations  in  each  State  for  several 
years. 

The  construction  of  a  map  or  chart 
showing  accurately  the  average  date 
of  last  killing  frost  in  Spring  is  not  a 
simple  matter.  Some  of  the  recording 
stations  are  quite  a  distance  apart  and 
changes  in  elevation  may  make  much 
difference  in  frost  dates  between  such 
places.  However,  the  accompanying 
map  was  drawn  from  the  available 
data.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the 
approximate  sections  where  the  average  date  of  last 
killing  frost  in  Spring  may  be  expected  between  the 
indicated  dates.  These  lines  tend  to  show  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  high  elevations  and  of  large  bodies  of  water 
on  frost  dates.  For  example,  some  parts  of  East¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  are  just  as  “early”  as  some  parts 
of  South  Central  Pennsylvania.  Also,  there  are 
places  in  both  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  where 
frosts  occur  on  the  average  about  June  14,  but  there 
is  no  location  in  Maine  where  the  average  date  of 
last  killing  frost  comes  later  than  May  30. 

Some  crops  may  be  put  out  of  doors  in  Spring  be¬ 
fore  the  danger  of  killing  frosts  is  over.  Cabbage 
and  onions  are  examples  of  these.  Howe\er,  othtis, 
such  as  the  tomato  and  eggplant,  are  easily  killed 
by  temperatures  very  little  below  the  freezing  point. 
If  such  crops  are  set  out  before  or  on  the  average 
date  of  last  killing  frost  in  Spring,  they  have  no 
better  than  an  even  chance  of  pulling  thiough.  \tiy 
few  growers  can  afford  to  take  such  a  chance  of 
losing  the  entire  season's  crop  of  these*  vegetables. 
Neither  can  they  afford  to  have  another  lot  of 
plants  ready  to  put  out  if  the  first  ones  freeze,  be¬ 
cause  these  are  the  very  crops  which  are  difficult  to 
start.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  wait  a  short  time  un¬ 
til  chances  of  frost  are  lessened. 

It  has  been  shown  that  by  waiting  approximately 
nine  days  after  the  average  date,  the  chances  of 
killing  frost  after  that  date  are  reduced  to  about 
one  year  in  five.  This  is  still  a  good-sized  chance 
to  take  but,  if  the  grower  waits  any  longer,  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  lose  out  on  the  early  market.  This  is 
a  good  rule  to  follow  although  local  conditions  may 
alter  cases  very  considerably. 

Not  only  does  the  date  of  last  killing  frost  indi¬ 
cate  when  to  plant,  but  it  also  has  an  influence  on 
what  to  plant  in  any  particular  locality.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  some  parts  of  these  Northeastern  States 
there  is  a  difference  of  nearly  a  month  in  date  of 
last  Spring  frost  between  regions  not  over  50  miles 


By  G.  J.  Stout 


apart.  It  seems  obvious  that  people  in  the  regions 
where  frosts  come  late  in  Spring  should  not  attempt 
to  compete  with  other  and  “earlier”  sections  in  get¬ 
ting  early  market  prices  for  crops  like  sweet  corn 
and  tomatoes.  If  they  attempt  to  grow  such  crops 
at  all,  they  must  depend  on  high  yielding  varieties 
of  good  quality  to  make  a  profit  for  them  on  a  later 
market  when  prices  have  declined. 

The  “late”  locations  are  not  without  certain  re¬ 
deeming  features.  They  are  usually  at  higher  eleva¬ 
tions  and  enjoy  lower  Summer  temperatures.  In 
such  regions  it  is  possible  to  grow  good  crops  of 
peas,  radishes,  spinach,  lettuce  and  many*  other 
crops  which  require  a  cooler  growing  season.  They 
can  produce  these  when  their  neighbors  in  warmer 
locations  are  handicapped*  by  too  high  a'  tempera¬ 
ture.  Hence,  the  knowledge  of  frost  dates  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  vegetable*growers. 


The  Little  Things 

It  is  indeed  wonderful  what  men 
plished  and  what  they  are  going  to  do 
in  the  future.  Where  is  the  end  to 
he?  Someone  has  said  there  is  no 
limit,  but  I  am  sure  there  is.  While 
men  are  doing  the  things  which  were 
once  considered  impossible  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  there  are  some  barriers  which 


have  aecem- 


The  dotted  lines  on  the  above  map  indicate  the  approximate  areas  where  the 
average  date  of  last  killing  frost  in  Spring  falls  between  the  dates  indicated. 


man  may  never  pass.  The  little  things  in  our  world 
and  in  our  lives  make  the  gi’eat  things,  and  pro¬ 
duce  results  beyond  our  limited  comprehension.  A 
drop  of  water,  a  snowflake,  is  a  tiny  thing  but  as 
they  come  tumbling  down  to  the  surface  of  earth 
what  tremendous  results  are  produced.  Man  may 
plan  ever  so  wisely  and  do  his  part  well.  Then  he 
must  trust  largely  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to 
aid  him  in  carrying  them  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  am  often  reminded  of  how  helpless  wTe  are  at 
times.  The  past  Winter  has  been  an  unusually 
mild  one  and  the  Spring  came  on  early  with  a  warm 
April.  As  a  result  all  vegetation  is  far  advanced 
for  the  season.  Past  years  have  taught  me  not  to 
put  too  much  dependence  in  these  early  warm 
Spring  days.  Here  at  this  far  north  point  we  can¬ 
not  expect  settled  warm  weather  until  we  are  well 
into  May. 

Last  Autumn  after  ground  had  frozen  we  covered 
all  the  tender  plants  with  a  covering  of  strawy  ma¬ 
nure  and  over  this  evergreen  boughs.  These  hold 
what  snow  falls.  Plants  are  kept  warm  and  safe 
from  the  intense  cold,  and  protected  from  freezing 
and  thawing.  We  were  fully  decided  that  we  would 
not  remove  this  protecting  covering  until  the  weather 
was  settled  and  warm  days  not  far  away,  but  one 
day  we  discovered  the  tulips  were  up  through  the 
straw  some  three  inches.  To  leave  the  covering 
much  longer  would  mean  great  difficulty  in  removing 
it  and  injury  to  the  tender  plants.  It  was  re¬ 
moved.  In  three  days  the  Crocuses  were  in  full 
bloom,  hyacinths  through  the  ground  and  budded 
and  lilies  showing  their  heads.  Roses  were  expand¬ 
ing  their  buds.  Now  these  came  out  from  under 
their  sod  covering  as  green  as  when  laid  down  and 
like  a  carefully  protected  and  sheltered  child  not 
prepared  to  battle  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Sud¬ 
denly  came  a  change  from  the  warm  and  balmy 
Spring  days  to  biting  cold  winds,  rain,  sleet  and 
snow.  We  came  home  rather  late  from  a  day  away 


to  find  the  wind,  now  a  gale,  had  thrown  all  covei1- 
ings  afar  and  the  mercury  in  the  little  glass  tube 
settling  slowly  down,  down.  It  was  already  below 
the  freezing  point  at  bedtime  and  promised  a  much 
colder  night  than  the  night  before  when  the  ground 
had  frozen  quite  hard. 

Something  had  to  be  done  before  we  could  sleep. 
We  visioned  a  nearly  flowerless  Summer,  and  our 
hearts  were  troubled.  We  wrapped  the  smaller  rose 
bushes  with  old  sacks  and  tied  them  on.  Some 
small  ones  were  covered  and  the  larger  ones  left  to 
take  what  came  to  them.  The  warm  days  had  be¬ 
guiled  me  into  lifting  one  grape  vine  which  had 
been  under  glass  and  fastening  it  to  the  trellis.  As 
Hie  buds  were  swollen  to  a  point  that  would  make 
hard  freezing  dangerous  we  tried  to  protect  this 
with  a  heavy  canvas  tucked  around  it  but  the  wind 
undid  our  efforts  and  left  it  naked. 

We  retired  for  the  night  too  worried  to  sleep  well. 
The  bees  were  half  a  mile  away.  They  had  been 
put  on  the  Summer  stands  a  few  days  before  and 
the  covers  had  not  been  weighted.  We  have  often 
got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  a  gale  of  rain 
or  early  snow  and  weighted  covers  to 
keep  them  from  blowing  off.  This  time 
we  trusted  to  luck  with  an  uneasy 
conscience,  as  the  yard  was  pretty 
well  sheltered,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

During  the  night  fickle  Spring 
changedjher  mind,  pushed  the  mercury 
up  the  column  several  degrees  and 
changed  the  sleet  to  rain.  This  morn¬ 
ing  everything  is  safe  from  freezing, 
only  one  hive  of  bees  uncovered,  and 
we  have  the  day  to  take  some  means 
of  protecting  things  before  another 
cold  night. 

These  are  all  little  things  after  all 
you  see,  but  what  a  bearing  they  have 
on  our  happiness.  No  one  has  perished 
in  the  storms  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  No  one  is  really  hungry,  and 
so  we  have  very  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  but  these  little  things  that  make 
up  our  daily  round  of  life,  after  all 
how  really  important  they  are. 

I  have  seen  homes  broken  up  and 
the  lives  that  might  have  been  lived 
in  happiness  and  usefulness  shattered 
or  wrecked  all  because  of  little  things 
that  should  have  been  destroyed  or 
because  of  the  little  things  that  were 
denied  hungry  hearts.  No,  it  is  not  the 
big  things  that  break  us  after  all,  but 
the  little  things  that  are  allowed  to 
come  into  our  lives  each  day  that  change  them  from 
a  garden  to  desert  or  a  desert  to  a  garden.  Why 
can  we  not  learn  before  it  is  too  late  to  guard 
against  the  little  things  which  wear  away  our  lives, 
or  to  cultivate  those  which  bring  happiness  and 
comfort  to  those  we  love,  and  to  ourselves? 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Form  of  Liming  Materials 

A  summary  has  just  been  prepared  showing  the 
total  amount  of  lime  material  used  by  New  York 
State  farmers  in  1930.  The  statement  also  shows 
the  amount  of  the  different  forms  of  liming  mate¬ 
rials  used.  A  total  of  about  8.000  carloads  of  lime 
was  used  by  New  York  State  farmers  in  1930.  Of 
this  85  per  cent  was  ground  limestone,  13  per  cent 
hydrated  lime,  and  2  per  cent  was  burned  lime. 

According  to  a  statement  from  the  Agronomy  De¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  University  thei’e  are  about  six 
million  acres  of  crop  land  in  New  York  State  that 
need  lime  for  the  successful  production  of  Red  clover 
and  Alfalfa.  At  a  rate  of  one  ton  of  limestone  every 
four  years  this  crop  land  would  require  annually 
about  00,000  carloads  of  limestone.  From  the  above 
figures  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  present  liming 
practice  is  inadequate  and  that  to  grow  clover  and 
Alfalfa  in  New  York  State  the  use  of  lime  should 
be  greatly  increased. 

There  are  three  forms  of  lime  used  by  New  York 
State  farmers.  They  are  ground  limestone,  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  burned  lime.  Ground  limestone  is 
lime  rock  ground  into  such  fine  particles  that  it  will 
pass  through  a  50-mesh  screen,  that  is,  it  will  pass 
through  a  wire  screen  containing  50  wires  per  inch 
in  each  direction.  The  value  of  ground  limestone 
depends  on  its  purity  and  fineness.  Ordinarily 
ground  limestone  is  from  88  to  98  per  cent  pure. 
This  form  of  lime  is  most  commonly  used  in  New 
York  State  and  sells  from  $5  to  $7  a  ton, 
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Limestone  as  it  comes  from  the  quarries  is  some¬ 
times  burned  and  this  burned  material  is  used  by 
farmers  to  sweeten  the  soil.  It  is  somewhat  more 
efficient  than  ground  limestone,  but  because  of  its 
caustic  quality  it  is  less  used  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses. 

When  this  burned  limestone  is  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  water  it  absorbs  some  of  the  water 
and  becomes  known  as  hydrated  lime.  It  acts  some¬ 
what  quicker  in  sweetening  the  soil  than  ground 
limestone  and  usually  is  about  30  per  cent  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  ground  limestone,  1,523  lbs.  of  hydrated 
lime  is  equivalent  to  2,000  lbs.  of  ground  limestone. 
It  sells  at  about  $11  to  $13  per  ton. 

Marl  is  a  form  of  limestone  found  in  swamps.  It 
is  material  that  is  left  by  decaying  shell  animals 
and  occurs  sporadically  throughout  New  York  State, 
This  is  usually  under  water  and  often  difficult  to 
secure.  After  it  has  been  dried  out  it  breaks  up 
easily  and  is  as  good  as  ground  limestone  if  it  is  as 
pure.  Usually  it  has  some  dirt  and  other  materials 
mixed  with  it,  which  make  it  slightly  inferior  to 
ground  limestone.  Marl  is  seldom  bought  commer¬ 
cially  and  when  a  farmer  uses  it,  it  is  usually  ob¬ 
tained  locally  from  a  swamp  on  his  farm  or  from 
a  nearby  farm.  l.  h.  w. 


Growing  Broccoli 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have  raised  the 
annual  sprouting  broccoli,  also  the  perennial  variety 
called  Curtis  Nine  Star,  and  state  in  what  sections  of 
the  United  States  it  is  a  success.  Any  information  as 
to  the  best  ways  to  cook  and  make  pickled  broccoli 
will  be  welcome.  w.  r.  l.  d. 

New  Plymouth,  O. 

The  annual  or  Calabrese  broccoli  grows  well  in 
all  of  the  Northern  States  and  can  be  wintered  over 
in  States  where  the  mercury  does  not  get  below7  25 
or  28  degrees.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  cool  moist  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  plants  form  a  large  green  head : 
when  large  enough  for  market  the  central  head 
should  be  cut.  After  this  is  cut  numerous  sprouts 
develop  from  the  leaf  axils.  Each  sprout  forms  a 
small  green  head,  which  is  cut  and  tied  in  bunches 
for  market.  The  seed  should  be  sown  the  first  of 
May,  in  the  Northern  States,  and  transplanted  in 
row's  3  ft.  apart  in  June.  In  Southern  States  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  July  and  transplanted  in 
August  or  September.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
Curtis  Nine  Star.  For  making  pickles  scald  broc¬ 
coli  in  boiling  water,  then  put  in  jars  and  pour 
vinegar  on  until  covered.  Seal  tight,  wm.  perkins. 


Filter  in  Cistern 

I  have  a  cistern  which  I  wish  to  filter.  The  wrater 
capacity  of  it  is  11  ft.  by  3  ft.  3  in. ;  5  ft.  3  in.  deep. 
The  supply  pipes  are  all  in  one  end.  I  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  as  large  a  capacity  of  the  filtered  water  as  possi¬ 
ble.  What  material  should  I  use  and  where  should  it 
be  placed?  e.  c.  s. 

New  York. 

In  using  a  filter  in  a  home  water  system  several 
things  should  be  kept  in  mind.  First  a  filter  does 
not  make  water  sterile  as  does  boiling.  Bacteria 
may  pass  right  through  a  filter  and  in  fact  unless  the 
filter  is  given  careful  attention,  may  multiply  in  it. 
Neither  does  a  filter  take  out  material  that  has  gone 
into  solution,  it  removes  only  the  fine  material  car¬ 
ried  in  suspension.  It  acts  as  a  fine  strainer  only, 
removing  the  little  particles  of  solid  matter  that 
are  carried  along  by  the  water. 

As  already  hinted  at,  a  home  filter  may  become  a 
source  of  danger  because  it  is  not  likely  to  get  the 
attention  that  it  should  receive.  It  should  be  given 
frequent  cleanings,  otherwise  the  filth  removed  by 
the  filter  may  become  an  excellent  breeding  place  for 
bacteria,  some  of  which  may  be  harmful. 

The  filter  showm  in  the  sketch  is  adapted  from 
“Water  Supply  Engineering,”  by  Babbitt  and  Do- 
land,  and  is  recommended  for  use  with  cisterns.  It 
consists  of  a  tank,  rectangular  or  cylindrical  in 
shape,  with  a  cross  sectional  area  of  approximately 
300  square  inches.  The  depth  is  about  30  inches 
and  it  should  contain  charcoal  and  gravel  as  showm 
•  iu  layers  about  10  inches  thick.  The  charcoal  and 
sand  are  supported  on  wire  screens  which  are  in 
turn  supported  by  iron  rods  extending  across  the 
tank.  A  barrel  or  galvanized  oil  drum  may  be 
used  as  a  tank.  The  downspout  from  the  roof  is 
led  dowm  inside  the  tank  and  the  discharge  of  clear 
water  is  from  the  top,  the  flow  of  water  being  up¬ 
ward  through  the  filter. 

This  filter  may  be  placed  above  the  water  level 
over  the  cistern,  or  it  may  be  placed  at  one  side  of 
the  cistern  and  the  discharge  from  the  top  of  the 
filter  carried  over  the  top  of  the  cistern  wall.  It  is 
necessary  to  place  it  in  one  of  these  positions  to 
give  access  to  the  clean-out  plug.  In  either  case  a 
location  must  be  selected  where  the  filter  will  not 
freeze.  A  switch  in  the  dowmspout  which  will  per¬ 


mit  the  first  run-off  from  the  roof  to  be  discharged 
dowm  the  sewer  or  drain  is  also  a  help  in  keeping 
the  cistern  free  from  sediment  and  the  water  sweet. 
The  cistern  should  also  be  fitted  with  a  tight  cover 
to  exclude  dirt  and  insects. 

In  addition  to  the  filter  showm  in  the  cut  there  is  a 
government  bulletin  on  home  water  systems  and  sup¬ 


plies  that  shows  the  construction  of  filters  of  other 
types  for  cistern  use.  This  can  be  secured  by  re¬ 
quest  to  your  Congressman  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

ROBERT  II.  SMITH. 


Staking  and  Pruning  for  Early  Tomatoes 

Though  most  of  the  tomatoes  raised  in  Iowrn  are 
untrained,  some  growers  who  follow7  the  practice  of 
staking  and  pruning  to  reach  an  early  market,  find 
it  a  consistent  source  of  profit.  Home  garden  en¬ 
thusiasts  find  this  practice  a  means  of  having  ripe 
tomatoes  ahead  of  their  neighbors,  and  of  securing 
larger  and  firmer  fruit.  If  the  aim  is  to  produce  a 


Pruned  Tomato  Plant  Bearing  Earlier  and  With 
Larger  Fruit 


quantity  of  tomatoes  at  the  lowest  cost  per  bushel, 
staking  and  pruning  are  not  to  be  considered.  It 
is  a  practice  advisable  only  for  home  garden  or 
early  market. 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  system  are  earli¬ 
ness  and  quality.  Pruned  vines  bear  earlier  and  the 
fruit  is  larger.  When  the  vine  growth  is  checked 
by  pruning,  the  fruit  is  produced  at  an  earlier  stage. 
The  number  of  fruit  per  plant  being  reduced  by 
pruning,  the  average  will  be  larger  and  firmer. 
Though  the  total  yield  per  plant  cannot  be  so  large 
as  with  untrained  vines,  a  greater  number  of  plants 
can  be  made  to  fruit  on  the  same  area  without  over¬ 
crowding. 

When  the  plants  are  supported  by  stakes  there  is 
less  rotting  of  the  fruit,  especially  in  wret  seasons. 
There  being  no  contact  w'ifh  the  soil,  the  fruit  is 


clean.  When  the  protection  of  overhanging  leaves 
is  reduced  by  disease  there  is  less  damage  from  sim- 
scald  on  staked  vines.  However,  the  fruit  on  pruned 
vines  has  a  little  greater  tendency  to  crack  than  is 
the  case  with  unpruned  plants.  In  seasons  when 
blossom-end  rot  is  prevalent  it  is  perhaps  a  little 
worse  where  the  vines  are  pruned.  With  all  vines 
upright  and  tied  to  stakes,  all  operations — cultivat¬ 
ing,  weeding,  spraying  and  picking— are  much  easier 
to  accomplish. 

The  principal  drawbacks  to  this  system  are  the 
high  cost  of  labor  and  stakes.  Stakes  should  be  se¬ 
cured  at  a  low'  cost ;  the  kind  to  be  used  w'ill  thus 
depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  grower.  In  the 
vicinity  of  large  planing  mills  it  may  be  possible  to 
secure  refuse  strips  at  a  low  price.  These  will  not 
be  uniform  in  size,  but  can  readily  be  made  to  serve 
if  strong  enough.  Not  having  such  material  avail¬ 
able,  1  have  been  compelled  to  depend  upon  small 
saplings  cut  from  thickets  along  streams  and  in 
woodland  borders.  These  are  uneven  in  size  but 
have  served  the  purpose  quite  well. 

The  stakes  should  he  set  early  enough  for  the 
plants  to  be  tied  to  them  as  soon  as  they  show  a 
tendency  to  fall  over.  Raffia  is  the  best  material  for 
this  purpose.  Cotton  string  is  more  likely  to  cut 
the  tender  plants. 

The  plants  are  trained  to  a  single  stem,  and  as 
soon  as  the  first  laterals  start  they  are  pinched  off. 
Each  week  the  patch  should  be  gone  over,  all  side 
shoots  removed  and  the  new  growth  tied  to  the 
stakes.  This  process  is  usually  followed  until  the 
first  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  season  the  plants  are  left  to  grow  at  will. 

The  practice  of  staking  and  pruning  adds  very 
materially  to  the  cost  of  raising  a  crop  of  tomatoes. 
However,  potted  plants  or  the  hardy  transplanted 
plants  staked  and  pruned  can  be  made  to  mature 
fruit  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  ordinary 
Plants  which  are  untrained.  At  that  season  toma¬ 
toes  bring  a  price  which  justifies  considerable  added 
expense.  Whether  or  not  the  system  can  be  made  a 
source  of  profit,  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
grower,  his  market,  soil  and  topography. 

In  one  locality  the  practice  of  staking  and  prun¬ 
ing  paid  me  a  very  substantial  profit  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  seasons.  In  another  locality,  and  on  dif¬ 
ferent  soil,  the  profit  has  been  questionable. 

My  first  experiment  was  on  a  thin,  sandy  loam  on 
a  side  hill  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River.  I  pur¬ 
chased  potted  plants  of  Bonny  Best  variety  from 
the  greenhouse  at  a  cost  of  $40  per  1,000.  The 
pruned  vines  produced  a  crop  fully  three  weeks 
ahead  of  the  season  and  two  weeks  ahead  of  simi¬ 
lar  plants  which  were  untrained.  The  following 
tw’o  seasons  I  follow'ed  the  same  plan  with  equal 
success.  The  fruit  was  consistently  very  large  and 
firm. 

Upon  coming  to  my  present  location  in  Western 
Iowa  I  again  tried  the  system  of  staking  and  prun¬ 
ing  for  my  early  tomatoes.  My  soil  here  is  a  black 
silt  loam  and  very  rich.  However,  my  results  with 
staked  and  pruned  tomatoes  here  have  been  disap¬ 
pointing  as  compared  with  those  obtained  in  the 
previous  location.  Though  the  pruned  vines  have 
always  borne  fruit  somewhat  earlier  and  larger  than 
those  untrained,  still  the  response  to  pruning  .has 
not  been  nearly  so  apparent.  I  think  the  difference 
in  results  obtained  from  this  experiment  in  the  two 
localities  can  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  soil. 

Iowa.  MELVIN  A.  PELLETT. 


The  Maple  Sugar  Industry 

I  have  read  several  interesting  articles  recently 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  concerning  the  maple  industry  and 
its  product  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup.  Some  men¬ 
tion  has  been  made  of  the  methods  in  its  manu¬ 
facture  50  years  or  more  ago  when  the  wooden 
trough,  wooden  spout  and  iron  kettle  were  in  use, 
but  this  was  not  the  most  primitive  method  of  manu¬ 
facture.  The  earliest  method  is  generally  regarded 
as  belonging  to  our  ancestors — the  Indians.  In¬ 
stead  of  tapping  the  tree  with  an  ax  or  auger,  limbs 
were  broken  off  and  to  these  were  attached  pouches 
of  skin  to  hold  the  dripping  water,  which  was  col¬ 
lected  and  poured  into  a  wooden  trough,  made  af 
laborious  cost  by  carving  it  out  with  sharp  stones. 
They  then  heated  rocks  and  threw  them  into  the 
water  to  boil  it  to  syrup. 

In  recent  years  the  demand  for  maple  lumber  has 
led  many  people  in  this  part  of  Northern  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  sell  their  sugar  timber.  This,  we  think,  is 
a  mistake.  There  are  many  excellent  reasons  why 
a  sugar  orchard  should  be  on  every  farm  where 
climate  and  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  maple 
product.  Instead  of  cutting  the  native  trees  for 
lumber,  I  wish  to  advocate  the  plan  of  planting 
sugar  orchards  on  farms  iu  table-land  regions 
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adapted  to  their  use.  No  work  on  a 
farm  appeals  to  me  more  than  this.  If 
well-selected  sprouts  are  planted  in  about 
40  years  they  are  ready  for  service.  A 
plot  of  ground  can  be  selected  not  so 
valuable  for  other  use,  and  the  sprouts 
can  be  set  in  an  orderly  way,  thus  com¬ 
bining  utility,  symmetry  and  beauty  in 
this  part  of  the  farm. 

Some  one  may  say  40  years  is  a  long 
time  to  wait.  That  is  true,  but  no  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  plan.  As  soon  as  this 
work  is  begun  it  becomes  an  asset  on 
the  farm,  and  dull  indeed  would  be  the 
individual  who  could  not  take  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  development  and  growth  of 
an  orchard  like  this.  I  have  set  out  a 
few  of  these  trees  on  my  farm ;  as  I 
have  passed  my  60th  milestone,  I  never 
expect  to  tap  these  sprouts,  but  their 
growth  interests  me  and  the  thought  of 
doing  something  for  future  generations 
enriches  life.  Let  us  sow  with  a  gener¬ 
ous  hand.  D.  W.  idleman. 

Mineral  Co.,  W.  Va. 


Coast  to  Coast  Trip 

What  They  Say 

Here  is  check  for  $342.40.  Please  re¬ 
serve  lower  berth  for  me  on  your  Coast 
to  Coast  trip.  c.  a.  ii. 

This  is  the  first.  We  call  it  a  good 
omen  and  have  made  the  reservation. 

Enclosed  is  a  money  order  for  $12  for 
deposit  on  trip.  We  will  want  a  com¬ 
partment.  JIB.  AXD  MBS.  A.  L. 

liliode  Island. 

We  had  some  nice  people  from  Rhode 
Island-  last  year.  One  of  them  will  tell 
us  a  little  of  her  trip  later  on. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  of  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour.  Mrs.  Mason  and  myself  fig¬ 
ured  some  with  you  last  year,  but  had 
to  give  it  up.  We  are  both  children  past 
75  and  hardly  know  if  we  should  make 
the  venture.  Have  had  some  experience 
in  the  past  along  this  line,  having  crossed 
the  continent  four  times,  but  never  to  the 
Northwest.  Have  been  in  Niagara  several 
times,  so  I  want  to  cut  that  out  and  take 
train  at  Cleveland  or  Toledo,  Ohio.  Can 
get  bus  at  our  door  for  either  city,  Toledo 
preferred.  Please  let  us  know  if  such  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made.  Would  leave 
train  at  same  place  we  start  from.  But 
want  to  know  price  before  making  reser¬ 
vation.  C.  H.  M. 

Ohio. 

This  speaks  for  itself.  We  hope  our 
friends  will  make  the  trip  this  year. 
Railroad  ticket  will  be  issued  from  Cleve¬ 
land  to  Cleveland  and  you  will  join  the 
tour  at  Chicago  on  the  way  west  and 
leave  it  at  Cleveland  when  returning. 

Your  letter  received,  also  the  Travel 
Guild  book  same  day,  so  have  decided  it 
not  wise  to  make  reservations  with  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  people  this  year.  I  am 
sending  a  few  names  of  teachers  if  you 
care  to  send  them  your  booklet.  A.  c. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  friend  is  not 
going  but  will  expect  her  to  join  us  an¬ 
other  year.  We  appreciate  the  nice  list 
of  names  and  have  sent  booklets.  It  is 
a  pretty  good  recommendation  when  some¬ 
one  plans  to  go  a  second  time. 

I  believe  I  could  interest  several  people 
in  your  trip  around  here,  as  there  are 
quite  a  few  with  plenty  of  wanderlust 
about  their  makeup,  also  who  have  money 
to  go.  Would  there  be  any  commission 
to  me  provided  I  sold  you  some  tickets 
from  this  section?  I  know  quite  a  few 
prospects.  My  wife  and  I  are  planning  on 
going,  provided  the  trip  does  not  cost 
too  much.  Give  me  the  exact  cost  per 
person.  A.  J.  B. 

New  York. 

We  appreciate  this  spirit  but  we  could 
not  pay  any  commission.  In  fact  it  would 
not  be  necessary  -with  160  boosters  in  the 
neld.  We  hope  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  will  go 
with  us.  We  guarantee  they  will  enjoy  it. 

Please  send  me  the  literature  which 
explains  all  about  the  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour  from  August  15  to  August  30.  I 
supposed  that  the  privilege  was  only  for 
those  who  obtained  subscriptions  for  you 
until  your  representative  told  me  it  was 
not  so'.  That  is  about  all  I  could  find  out 
from  him  except  that  I  wouldn’t  be  forced 
to  give  tips  to  porters.  miss  l.  b. 

New  York. 

The  booklet  explains  all  the  details,  but 
if  any  questions  arise  in  your  mind  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  write  us.  We  will  help 
you  plan  any  of  the  details,  even  to  your 
wardrobe.  There  are  no  contingencies 
involved.  Anyone  can  go  whether  or  not 
they  are  subscribers.  The  fact  that  the 
necessary  tips  are  taken  care  of  for  you 
is  one  big  factor  in  our  plan.  There  is 
no  dipping  into  your  pocket  for  a  dime 
here  and  there.  The  porters  are  courteous 
and  well  paid. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

A  report  from  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
dated  May  2,  states  that  considerable 
damage  to  sweet  cherries  and  prospective 
losses  in  apples  and  peaches  were  ex¬ 
pected  by  oreliardists  as  a  result  of  heavy 
t’rosts  in  Franklin  County  during  that 
week.  As  may  be  expected,  the  orchards 
where  the  damage  is  said  to  be  the  most 
severe  are  those  where  poor  air  drainage 
or  some  other  factor  of  an  unfavorable 
site  is  operating.  The  apricots  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  pretty  well  cPaned  out-  over 
most  of  the  State,  but  that  is  such  an 
annual  event  that  it  is  always  regarded 
as  the  usual  thing  to  expect.  The  real 
effects  of  the  repeated  frosts  on  three 
consecutive  days  cannot  be  known  until 
a  better  check-up  can  be  made. 

The  drought  of  the  past  year  seems  to 
have  had  an  effect  on  scab  development 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  than  in 
Centre  County ;  it  has  been  observed  that 
in  the  area  covered  by  Bedford.  Frank¬ 
lin,  and  lower  Cumberland  counties, 
where  the  drought  was  most  severe,  the 
development  of  the  scab  has  been  much 
retarded  this  Spring.  The  farther  north 
the  investigator  went  into  those  counties 
where  the  rainfall  was  greater,  especially 
where  there  was  rain  in  Autumn,  there 
were  abundant  mature  spores.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  April,  scab 
spores  were  ready  to  shoot  in  Northum¬ 
berland  County  and  in  northern  Monroe 
and  Luzerne  during  the  following  week. 

Those  who  like  their  wild  mushrooms 
but  are  a  little  bit  doubtful  about  whether 
this  or  that  kind  is  edible  or  not  should 
obtain  Circular  No.  143  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  en¬ 
titled  “Some  Common  Mushrooms  and 
How  to  Know  Them.”  This  describes 
some  of  the  more  common  edible  and 
poisonous  mushrooms  and  illustrates  part 
of  them  with  photographs.  If  the  free 
supply  of  the  Office  of  Information, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  exhausted  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
write  your  U.  S.  senator  or  representa¬ 
tive  for  one,  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments..  Washington,  D.  C.,  can  supply  one 
for  20  cents  in  cash  or  money  order,  but 
not  for  stamps  or  a  personal  check.  The 
circular  observes,  “Attention  is  called  to 
the  danger  of  depending  on  so-called  tests 
for  distinguishing  poisonous  and  edible 
species.  The  assertions  that  mushrooms 
are  poisonous  if  a  silver  coin  placed  in 
the  utensil  in  which  the  mushrooms  are 
cooked  tarnishes,  and  that  those  which 
peel  easily  are  edible  are  wholly  errone¬ 
ous.  The  presence  of  insects  on  fungi  is 
no  guide  to  their  edibility,  because  in¬ 
sects  infest  both  poisonous  and  edible 
mushrooms.  The  notion  that  soaking  or 
boiling  poisonous  mushrooms  in  salt  water 
will  render  them  harmless  has  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact.  Although  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a  person  to  learn  a  few  common  and 
characteristic  mushrooms,  this  circular  in 
no  way  guarantees  that  the  reader  may 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  all  edible 
and  poisonous  species,  for  in  order  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  continued  study  under  a  competent 
instructor  is  absolutely  necessary.” 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  is  checking  up  on  the  pack¬ 
ages  used  for  marketing  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  under  the  Standard  Container  Act 
of  192S.  In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  3.000 
illegal  six-quart  diamond-weave  splint 
baskets  found  in  the  possession  of  a  local 
commission  merchant  were  seized  and 
destroyed.  The  baskets  were  purchased 
prior  to  November  1,  1929,  when  that 
law  went  into  effect.  Along  the  same  line, 
a  Connecticut  man  was  fined  recently  for 
offering  for  sale  apples  packed  in  illegal 
14-quart  hampers.  The  case  was  han¬ 
dled  by  the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Hartford. 

F.  A.  Motz,  fruit  specialist  in  Europe 
for  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  observes  that 
“Certain  European  importers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  insist  on  the  use  of  oiled  paper 
in  their  supplies  of  apples,  and  others 
will  have  it  written  in  their  contracts 
when  purchasing  their  requirements  for 
tlie  coming  year.  At  least  one  large  im¬ 
porter  intends  to  circularize  his  shippers, 
calling  attention  to  the  condition  in 
which  their  apples  have  arrived  this  sea¬ 
son  and  suggesting  the  proper  use  of 
shredded  oiled  paper.” 

One  of  the  unexpected  and  peculiar  re¬ 
sults  of  recent  investigations  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  shows  that  prunes  were  found  to 
retain  their  vitamin  C  content  only  when 
lye  dipped  previous  to  exposure  to  the 
customary  sulphur  dioxide  treatment.  De¬ 
hydrated  prunes  and  apricots  were  found 
to  retain  their  vitamin  C  content  more 
completely  than  sun-dried  products. 

An  orchard  site  possessing  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  an  almost  constant  wind  com¬ 
ing  from  the  same  point  of  the  compass 
often  gives  our  eastern  growers  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about  when  pruning  the 
trees,  since  that  wind  may  make  the 
windward  branches  do  such  undesired 
things  as  manifesting  intentions  to  grow 
back  through  the  center  of  the  tree,  in 
spite  of  vigorous  annual  saw  and  shear 
work.  However,  a  Yakima  Valley. 
Washington,  grower  deserves  the  prize,  if 
there  be  any,  for  his  strenuous  efforts  to 
keep  the  trees  on  his  ridge  orchard  from 
practically  lying  over  on  their  downhill 
side  due  to  a  constant  strong  draft  from 
the  ridge  top  down  to  the  valley  below. 
Pruning  very  lightly  on  the  windward 
side,  and  much  heavier  on  the  leeward 


side,  as  is  usually  advocated  for  such  a 
condition,  had  done  little  but  make  a 
larger  wood  pile  and  had  decidedly  stunt¬ 
ed  the  trees.  Here  is  what  he  did  :  The 
tops  of  the  upper  row  of  trees  were  pulled 
into  position  with  block  and  tackle,  and 
anchored  with  No.  12  galvanized  wire  to 
rock  piles  and  to  stakes  over  boom  poles, 
where  the  rocks  were  not  available.  The 
other  limbs  were  pulled  into  place  and 
wired  there  by  lighter  wires  fastened  to 
the  main  wire.  The  wayward  trees  and 
branches  of  the  lower  rows  were  wired 
to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  the  row 
above.  All  wiring  was  kept  high  enough 
to  allow  spray  rigs  to  pass  underneath  ; 
the  material  cost  was  about  15  cents  per 
tree.  This  interesting  system  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  April  number  of  Better 
Fruit,  a  Pacific  Coast  fruit  magazine. 

B.  H.  SUDDS. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Power 
Commission 

May  7  Gov.  Roosevelt  appointed  the 
following  as  personnel  of  the  Power  Au¬ 
thority  to  work  out  plans  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  project, 
as  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature : 

Frank  P.  Walsh,  lawyer,  New  York 
City. 

Prof.  James  C.  Bonbright,  of  Columbia 
University. 

Fred  J.  Freestone,  Interlaken,  N.  Y., 
Master  of  New  York  State  Grange. 

Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  valuation  ex¬ 
pert,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Delos  Cosgrove,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
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Seed  Corn 

Get  more  feed  per  acre  by  using 
Quaker  Hill  strains  of  West  Branch 
Sweepstakes  and  Cornell  No.  11  Corn. 
Skilled  selection  and  careful  testing 
make  them  better  producers.  Our  Yates  Flint  is  a 
winner— a  sure  bet  for  earliest  husking.  Quality 
genuine  and  prices  right.  Send  for  details. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Millions  frostproof  cabbage  plants— Wake- 
llelds,  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  300-$1;  500- 
$1.25;1000-$2  postpaid.  Tomato  Plants,  eading  varieties, 
same  price.  Express:  Cabbage,  $1-1000;  Tomato,  $1.25- 
1000.  Satisfaction  guar.  Joyner’s  Plant  Farm,  Franklin,  Ya. 


Proso  Seed 


The  World’s  best  poultry  feed,  20 
lbs.  $5.00.  POPISH,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

New  FREE  Catalog 

Buy  Direct— Save  ’/2 

on  all  Plumbing,  Heating  and 
Roofing  Supplies.  Send  for 
FREE  CATALOG  full  of  Real 
Bargains. 


STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

407  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  PLANTS 

Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Shasta  Daisies. 
Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams, 
Anemones,  Double  Buttercups,  Spice  Pinks, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Phlox,  Evening  Primroses, 
Blue  Bells,  Gentians,  Lupines,  Forget-Me-Nots, 
Columbines  and  249  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Flower 
plants;  Snapdragons,  Zinnias,  Pansies,  Petunias, 
Salvias  and  other  Annual  Flower  plants;  Rosesj 
Shrubs,  Vines.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


CLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new 
Tells  how  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  freel 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  differed  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  bloomi-.g  size,  *1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


mn  GLORIOUS  gladiolus 
IUU  BULBS  for  SI.OOKf! 

Blooming  Size,  %  to  1H  inch. 

2  bulbs  ROSE  ASH  GIVEN  FREE  with 
each  order.  Send  for  Catalog. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back 


BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


f%|  inlAI  IIO  ■  5  Giant  Nymph  Bulbs,  1  Mother 
ULmUIULUwI  Machree  Bulb  let  and  100  Regal 
Lily  Seeds  Included  with  X00  mixed  bulbs  or  10  each 
6  varieties,  labeled,  $1.25  prepaid.  Price  list. 

C.  A.  WOOD  Box  13  Brooktondale,  New  York 


DAHLIAS 

Bargain  Offer—  5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1 

sagamore,  buir;  jean  kerb,  white;  lk  toreador, 
red;  GOLD  MEDAL,  red  and  yellow;  MRS.  1.  DE  VElt 
WvRNEK,  orchid. 

1  9  Tiihore  our  selection,  each  labeled,  which  (o  ir 
\L  I  UUBI  5,  regularly  sell  for  50c  eacn  or  more  v4.10 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251  Y,  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 


nil  || |  III  BARGAIN!  All  colors.  This  collection  won  1st 
UHIILIH  premium  at  the  Fairs  last  Fall.  Every  bulb 
guar,  togrowand  bloom  this  Summer.  20  for  SI. 10, 
unlabeled,  postpaid.  Mra.  B.  D.  Bailey,  Litchfield, Conn. 


flnu  I  nt  Cl— ALLS5.  30  Pansies,  blooming;  8 Dahlias, 
Hliy  L.UI  V  I  12  tine  Iris,  50  large  Glads,  16  Barberry,  10 

Phlox,  100  Tomato  or  cabbage.  STONER0D,  Yeagertown  Fa 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit,  ltichared  Delicious 
tlieapple  supreme,  our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 

Spring  Catalog  Free 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


Mastodon  Strawberry  Plants 

Leading  varieties  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Logan¬ 
berry,  Wineberry,  Dewberry  plants',  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Lettuce,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Sweet  Potato 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires  -  Hampton,  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberries.  Success,  Howard,  Win.  Belt,  Lupton, 
Dig  Joe,  Gandy.  Aroma,  Cliesapeako,  $1.20  per  100; 
$4.00  per  500;  $7.00  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progress¬ 
ive  Everbearing,  $2.00  per  100;  $8.00  per  500,  $15.00 
per  1000.  Vegetable  plant  list  on  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  1. 


D0XW00D 

If  delivered.  X 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well  rooted  plants  $1.20  dozen 
MAX  NUII8EISY,  Mineral,  Virginia 


Rnvuinnrl  Western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr.  heavy  rooted, 
DUAWUUU  $0  per  100.  Tli,  F.  v.  d.  Menleu,  Dunkirk, N.Y. 

Baby  Blue  Spruce  |^10aVd°1urSde^5-s?ooir 

Send  lor  catalog.  THE  CASSKL  NUItSFUY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


BLIGHT  ALocftniif  Trane  Wr,te  for  booklet  Sunny 
PROOF  VlltJolllllI  I  1  COO  Ridge  Xnrsery, Round  lllll.Va. 

PI  A  WTC_  Millions  frostproof,  hardy,  field-nrown 

Fl-rilllJ  cabbage — Wakefields,  Danish  Ballhead. 
Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch — 100%  good  plants  and  de¬ 
livery.  Disease  proof  tomato — Marglobe,  B.  Best, 
Stone.  Baltimore.  300— $1.00;  500— $1.25;  1,000— 
$2.00.  prepaid.  Express,  $1.00 — 1,000.  Sweet  Potato, 
Pepnors — 50c — 100;  $3.00 — 1.000. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Flat 
1,1  Dutch,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  300-90o;  500-«1.2o;  1000- 
$2  prepaid;  expressed  $1.25-1000.  Tomato  Plants  same 
price.  Potato,  Cauliflower,  600-$2,  1000-$3.25  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  II.  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va. 

Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds — Free  from  disease.  Also  some 
yams.  Write  now  for  prices  and  Culture  directions. 

L.  &  F,  DONDERO  Box  210  Vineland.  W.  J. 

Certified  Seeds  ‘,‘^S™Lcr.T.cr“ 

FOR  SALE— Burpee’s  Strinnless  Green  Pod  SEED  BEANS— 

$5.00  per  bushel.  John  Q.  Wells,  Shortsvllle,  N.Y. 


Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with 
an  ELLIS  CHAMPION  THRESHER 

Make  Money  Threshing  for  Neighbors 

The  thresher  that  can  be  successfully  run  with  a  popular- si  zed  tractor  is  a  great  investment.  It  will  pay  for 
itself  In  two  years’  running.  We  are  an  Eastern  concern  building  threshers  to  meet  Eastern  conditions.  Our 
long  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  build  machines  that  give  complete  satisfaction. 

We  [Build  Three  Sizes 

requiring 

3  to  30  Horse  Power 

Wood  or  steel  frames;  light  weight;  simple,  durable  con¬ 
struction.  Our  machines  do  exceptionally  clean  work, 
earning  the  title — 

“The  Threshers  That  Fight  for  the  Last  Grain” 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog,  Prices  and  Terms. 

KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 
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SOLD  WITH  A 
MONEY  BACK  BOND 

The  World’s  Finest 
Tulips  at  Bargain 
Prices . . .  Free  Fer¬ 
tilizer  .  .  .  Order 
NOW  'N.  Pay  next 
FalF-O/fe  r  Expires 
July  1 . . .  Valuable 
Bulb  Book  <v>  FREE 

'ERE  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the 
aristocrats  of  the 
Tulip  Kingdom  at  a  price 
lower  than  is  often  charged 
for  nameless,  ordinary 
bulbs.  Every  tulip  offered 
is  in  the  Giant  class,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  big,  exquisitely 
colored  blooms,  its  long  stems, 
its  vigorous,  sturdy  growth. 


60te»pS$3^ 

COLLECTION  A 

6  CLARA  BUTT . Delicate  Salmon  Pink 

6  EUTERPE  .  .  Mauve-Lavender,  Lilac- Edged 
6  FARNCOMBE  SANDERS  .  .  .  Fiery  Scarlet 
6  PRIDE  OF  HAARLEM  ....  Deep  Old  Rose 
6  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH .  Pink,  Light  Border 
6  BARONNE  de  la  TONNAYE  .  .  .  Vivid  Pink 
6  BRONZE  QUEEN  .  Buff  and  Golden  Bronze 


6  LOUIS  XIV . Royal  Purple  and  Gold 

6  GLOW . Deep  Glowing  Vermilion 


6  INGLESCOMBE  YELLOW  .  .  Glossy  Canary 

(Darwin  Type) 

COLLECTION  B:  100  Bulbs  (10  each)  $4.95 
COLLECTION  C:  250  Bulbs  (25  each)  $11.75 
These  3  collections  are  Special  Bargain  Offers. 
They  are  not  duplicated  in  our  catalog.  They 
must  be  ordered  from  this  advertisement. 


Carriage  prepaid  on  all  Collections  Everywhere 
in  the  United  States 


WITH  every  order,  we  will  send  FREE, 
a  liberal  supply  of  Superfine  Fertilizer 
and  Soil  Conditioner,  made  by  us  espe¬ 
cially  for  these  collections.  This  plant  food  will 
enrich  your  soil,  and  make  your  results  better. 

We  guarantee  that  these  bulbs  are  true  to 
name,  and  have  reached  their  full  maturity, 
so  will  produce  perfect  blooms.  We  guarantee 
that  they  will  grow  in  any  climate  and  in  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  soil.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  in 
any  way,  your  money  will  be  refunded 
instantly.  There  are  no  strings  to  this  Bond. 


Our  buyers  must  sail  early  in  July  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  get  the  pick  of  the  best  Holland  crops. 
YOUR  ORDER  MUST  REACH  US  BE¬ 
FORE  JULY  1.  October  is  planting  time;  we 
make  no  deliveries  until  then.  We  do  not  re¬ 
quire  payment  until  delivery  time.  IF  YOU 
WISH  TO  SEND  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 
YOU  MAY  DEDUCT  5%. 


FREE  BULB  BOOK ;  A  garden  grown 
from  bulbs  is  a  lovely,  rich,  aristocratic 
garden.  For  bulbs  produce  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers.  Read  about  a  wonderful  choice  of  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and  many 
unusual  flowers.  Send  for  our  Free  Bulb  Book: 
IT  IS  A  FREE  COURSE  IN  BULB  CUL¬ 
TURE.  For  42  years  it  has  been  the  guide  to 
those  who  grow  the  better  kinds  of  flowers. 
The  Biggest  Bulb  House  in  the  World 


ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO. 
514  Magee  Bldg.  .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PI  A  !YfTC  Sent  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
*  Grail  1  J  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B. 


y  .  .  or  more 

.  ,  100  500  1000  Per  M 

Cabbage  . $  .45  $1.00  $1.65  $1.50 

Cauliflower  . 75  2.50  4.50  4.00 

Tomato  . 75  2.00  3.40  3.10 

I,  epper  ami  B.  Sprout . 85  2.25  3.75  3.50 

Sweet  Potato  . 70  1.85  3.00  2.90 

Beets  and  Lettuce  . 60  1.50  2.50  2.25 

Catalog  free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 


CABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Standard  Varieties  of  Cabbage  Plants.  New  Stone, 
Greater  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best  and  Chalk’s  Early 
Jewell  Tomato  Plants,  all  One  Dollar  per  thousand, 
Marglobe,  $1.50  per  thousand.  Bed  Plum,  $3.00  per 
thousand.  Break  of  Day,  $5.00  per  thousand.  Cauli¬ 
flower.  $3.50  per  thousand.  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  $3.00 
Per  thousand.  All  charges  collect.  All  stock  from  cer¬ 
tified  Seed.  Ask  for  prices  on  large  Quantities. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Virginia 


K3 fonfc  Postpaid;  any  lot  25c  (5  lots  $1); 

■  ***■•■«*  6  Big  Pansies.  20  Aster,  3  Dwarf 
Ganna,  3  Carnation,  6  Cosmos,  3  Columbine,  4 
Coleus,  3  Coreopsis.  6  Gaillardia,  5  Gladioli,  5  Pe¬ 
tunia,  G  Salvia,  4  S’dragon,  3  Verbena,  6  Zinnia, 
12  Asparagus,  24  Beet,  20  Celery,  20  Cabbage,  18 
("flower.  24  Lettuce,  36  S.  Pota,  20  Tomato,  (Beet 
Cab..  Cel.,  Let.,  Toma,,  100— 85c;  500— $3.75:  1,000— 
$5.90).  Catalog. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


TOMATO  PLANTS  open  field  grown  from  Certified 
■Seed.  Marglobe.  Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore,  500 — 70c: 
$1.00 — 1.000.  Cabbage  Plants.  Copenhagen,  Golden 
Acre,  500— 65c;  1,000— 85c;  5,000— $3.50.  Ruby  King 
Pepper  Plants.  500— $1.25;  1.000— $1.75.  Cauliflower 
Plants,  $1.75 — 1,000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants,  $1.75 — 
1.000;  5.000 — $7.50.  Millions  ready.  Boots  Mossed. 
Satisfaction  guar.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


PI  AUTO  Cabbage,  field-grown,  hardy,  frostpr 
i  lhii  i  <)  dozen  leading  varieties,  prepaid,  300 — $1 
500— $1.25:  1,000— $2.25.  Expressed.  $1.25—1,1 

10,000 — $10.00.  Tomato,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  Be 
500 — $1.50;  1.000 — $2.75.  prepaid.  Express  $2.( 
1.000;  10.000 — $17.50.  Hundred  per  cent  good  plants 
delivery.  Maple  Grove  Plant  Farms,  Franklin, 


TOMATO  PLANTS.  Tough  hardy  field-grown  eight- 
*  {'(Oh  plants,  well  rooted,  hand  selected  and  care- 
tully  packed  in  damp  moss.  Greater  Baltimore,  Mar- 
F’lohe  and  Bonnie  Best.  By  express  $2.00  per  1,000: 
10,000  and  over  $1.50  per  1.000.  Prompt  shipments 
and  first  class  plants  guaranteed. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


OPEN  Field-grown  Cabbago  and  Onion  Plants,  all 

7  varieties.  Mail  500— 63c ;  1.000— 98c;  Expressed 
sl-°°:  5.000— $3.75:  10.000— $6.00.  Tomatoes 
-tlM)usan<*-  Peppers  May  1st  $2.00.  Boots  mossed. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  TIFTON.  GEORGIA 


Missouri  Notes 

Occasionally  man’s  supremacy  is  chal¬ 
lenged  by  an  invasion  of  some  insect  horde, 
just  as  European  civilization  was  an¬ 
ciently  menaced  by  Mongol  irruptions 
from  Asia.  Even  the  wonderful  material 
advance  of  peoples  has  not  sufficed  to 
overawe  other  and  humble  forms  of  life 
and  deter  them  from  ambitious  plans  of 
conquest,  and  just  now  in  this  area  it  is 
an  old  and  well-known  member  of  the 
weed  family  that  has  rather  suddenly 
shown  a  desire  to  assert  a  mastery  over 
fields,  yards  and  gardens.  This  plant  is 
no  other  than  the  low-growing  ehickweed 
or  starwort.  I  first  observed  it  here  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  and  gave  it  little  attention. 
At  that  time  it  displayed  no  desire  to 
overrun  the  land,  but  beginning  last 
Summer  it  began  to  reveal  ambitious 
proclivities  of  a  high  order.  The  mild 
Winter  permitted  it  to  bloom  continu¬ 
ously  and  mature  its  fine  seed,  which  is 
broadcast  by  the  wind  and  retains  its 
vitality  for  many  years.  Except  in  very 
severe  weather  seed-making  persists 
throughout  the  year.  Now  its  green 
masses,  sprinkled  with  small  white  flow¬ 
ers,  are  to  be  seen  all  over  the  place  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  large  Fall-plotved  plots  de¬ 
voted  to  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus.  The  shal¬ 
low  fibrous  roots  retain  so  much  soil  when 
hoed  up  that  the  plants  remain  green  and 
in  a  growing  condition.  It  is  necessary 
to  rake  them  up  and  haul  them  off.  De¬ 
spite  several  attempts  to  rescue  them  the 
old  strawberry  rows  have  been  submerged 
and  hidden  under  the  dense  green  carpet ; 
the  peony  rows  are  green  with  it,  as  well 
as  the  grape  rows  and  middles,  while  the 
shrub  rows  ai-e  equally  afflicted.  Worst  of 
all  I  find  it  getting  a  lodgment  in  the 
Blue  grass  of  the  lawn,  and  I  notice  that 
some  yards  in  town  are  fast  being  over¬ 
run.  Heretofore  the  chief  yard  pests  have 
been  wild  garlic  and  dandelions,  but  their 
mobility  of  action  does  not  compare  with 
that  of  the  ehickweed.  As  this  weed  is  an 
annual  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  destroyed  by  spraying  it  with 
any  of  the  orchard  dormant  sprays  for 
the  scale.  With  perennials,  of  course,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  use  a  chemical 
powerful  enough  to  kill  the  roots  as  well 
as  tops.  Calcium  chlorate  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  best  commercial  weed-killer, 
but  it  renders  the  soil  sterile  for  a 
period,  perhaps  for  a  year. 

The  new  Methley  plum  was  white  with 
bloom,  coming  in  just  after  the  apricots, 
and  Kieffer  pear  buds  are  showing  white. 
Lilac  leaf  and  flower  buds  expand  very 
early,  before  anything  else,  but  nature 
endows  these  hardy  adventurers  with 
frost  resistance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  witness 
the  fascination  that  a  fish  pool  has  for 
our  visitors.  It  is  seldom  that  one  fails 
to  visit  it  and  gaze  at  the  goldfish.  Old 
and  young  alike  are  charmed.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  kindly  presented  us  with  seven  fish 
that  must  be  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
this  large  size  adds  to  the  attraction  of 
the  pool.  We  have  as  yet  procured  no 
lilies  or  aquatic  plants  for  adornment, 
but  expect  to  keep  on  adding  embellishing 
touches  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Our 
aesthetic  sensibilities  will  be  daily  called 
into  action  to  give  us  new  visions  of  love¬ 
liness  in  connection  with  the  pool.  As  we 
stand  on  the  front  porch  looking  south, 
we  see  the  pool  about  30  yards  away  in 
direct  line  with  the  steps,  nestling  among 
the  flower  beds.  Our  present  vision  is  a 
walk  straight  out  to  the  pool,  bordered 
with  rare  evergreens  and  shrubs.  After 
seeing  the  general  interest  displayed  in 
our  pool  I  could  wish,  specially  for  the 
sake  of  the  children,  to  see  one  in  every 
yard,  a  perennial  source  of  innocent 
enjoyment. 

The  early  Narcissus,  popularly  called 
jonquils,  are  about  gone,  but  coming  in, 
stately  and  tall  and  far  surpassing  them 
in  beauty,  is  the  giant-trumpet  King  Al¬ 
fred,  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of 
that  family.  Along  with  it  comes  the 
equally  well-known  Sir  Watkin  with 
shorter  trumpet  and  a  perianth  of  lighter 
shade.  A  little  later  the  beautiful  Bi¬ 
color  Victoria  (yellow  trumpet,  white 
perianth)  visits  us.  Biding  its  time,  still 
showing  no  bud  but  conscious  that  it  will 
presently  eclipse  all  its  forerunners  in 
size  and  win  the  wreath  of  supremacy, 
Tresserve  is  content  to  go  on  developing 
ts  heavy  leathery  leaves,  l.  b.  Johnson. 
Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


EVEN 

HIGH 
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WATER  HOSE  i 
Could  Not  ffl 
Make  f /leak 


COP-R-LOY 


Re*.  U.  S.  Pat.  00. 

IMPROVED 


ROOFING 

FIRE-PROOF *  LIGHTNING-PROOF*  RUST- RESISTING 

For  years  Channeldrain,  with  its  patented  drain  channel,  has  kept  farm  buildings  dry  under 
all  weather  conditions.  Now — an  added  improvement — enables  it  to  resist  a  deluge  under 
nigh  pressure. 

means  unusual  protection  from  the  elements  —  and  the  fact  that  it  is  made  of 
LUR-tt-LUY  means  far  greater  rust  resistance  and  years  of  longer  life  than  you  have  been 
accustomed  to.  Easy  to  install,  fire-  and  lightning-  and  leak-proof,  Channeldrain  offers 
amazing  roofing  value. 

Today  see  your  dealer.  Let  him  explain  the  many  desirable  features  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  farm  owner  everywhere. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Branches:  New  York  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Richmond 
^Chattanooga  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Detroit  Columbus,  Ohio 

Investigate  Wheeling  Fence 

A  tough,  strong  fence  made  more  last¬ 
ing  by  the  use  of  COP-R-LOY.  Full 
gauge  wires,  coated  with  pure  molten 
zinc  for  extra  resistance  against  wear 
and  weather.  Put  up  and  tested  at  the 
factory  before  you  get  it.  Your  dealer 
will  gladly  explain  the  many  advan-  __ 

tages  in  fencing  with  Wheeling  Fence,  u*"s" 


k.  CORRUGATING  COMPANY 


Pat.  Off. 


EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 


Three  to  five, 
vear-old  tree*. 
12  to  15 
inches 
high 


MAY  &  JUNE 
PLANTING  TIME 


4  American  Spruce, 
4  Norway  Spruce 
2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


BARGAIN 


PRICE 

LIST 

FREE 

250 

ACRES 


IQ  EVERGREENS  $1.85 

*  ^  4  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  ^ 
vitae.  2  Mugho  Pines,  2  Junipertus  Com¬ 
munis.  Trees  twice  transplanted.  15  to  20 
inches  high. _ 

With  every  order  of  $5.50  or  over  you  may 

select  extra  $1.10  worth  of  any  stock  from 
this  advertisement.  (This  week  only). 


Japanese  Red  Leaved  Maple,  15  in.,  .  $1.25 
The  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS”  Silver 

Tint  foliage  . 2  Trees  $1.25 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink, 
purple  and  red,  1  to  l'/2  feet  ti  in 

3  FOR  . 'f*!.  1U 

HARDY  AZALEAS,  (Nudiflora),  deep  Cl  in 

pink  species.  Blooming  age .  •PJ..IU 

MAGNOLIA  TREES  . 2  TREES.  $1.10 


HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

rare  collection,  flowers  8  inches  across,  beau- 
tiful  colors  of  rich  brilliancy. ,.  18  roots  $3.50 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

6-7  years  old;  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted. 

extra  busily  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1.10 


BLOOMING  AGE  10c  EACH 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue  and  Light  Blue: 
Columbines,  all  colors;  Oriental  Poppies, 
flowers  8  inches  across,  different  colors; 
Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors:  Shasta 
Daisies,  Aellow  Daisies:  Hardy  Carnations, 
6  colors;  Painted  Daisies;  Gaillardias;  Sweet 
Williams;  Foxgloves,  different  colors. 

OBDER  MUST  AMOUNT  T'0  $1.10  OR  MOBE 


Bock  Garden  Plants,  25  varieties  . $2  20 

Bock  Garden  Ft ergreens,  10  varieties  . $1.10 


Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters,  Zinnias. 
Calendulas,  Straw-Flowers,  and  Stocks. 

50  PLANTS  FOR  $1.10 


50  PANSIES,  ruffled -flowering  mixture,  beautiful 
markings  (In  bud)  .  $i  ij 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON.  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


w 


Use  Hammond's  Slug-Shot  H 
for  All  Chewing  Insects  A 

Kills  the  Bugs  without  Injury 
to  Plants 

Since  1880,  Hammond’s  Slug-Shot  has 
been  killing  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  and 
other  chewing  insects.  It  does  its  work 
quickly  and  thoroughly,  yet  without 
injury  to  the  plants. 

Dust  Slug-Shot  on  Garden  and  Cul¬ 
tivated  Field  crops,  such  as  Cabbage, 
Beans,  etc. 

Hammond’s  Thrip  Juice 

is  a  contact  spray  for  sucking  insects. 
Effective  against  Potato  Aphis,  Cab¬ 
bage  Aphis,  Thrip.  Soft  Scale  and  certain 
other  insects  of  this  class. 

Hammond’s  Grape  Dust 

for  the  prevention  of  mildew,  smut 
and  other  fungus  diseases  of  garden 
and  field  crops. 

Hammond’s  Copper  Solution 

A  powerful  preventive  of  Rusts,  ~ 

Blights,  Mildews  and  other  fungus  dis-  ) 

eases.  Successfully  used  for  30  years. 

Hammond’s  Insecticides  and  Fungi¬ 
cides  are  sold  everywhere  by  seedsmen. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send 
us  his  name.  Lit- 

Hamtnond’s  Paint  & 

Slug-Shot  Works 
Beacon,  New  York 


Model  B-2  Hamilton  Transplanter 


Automatic  Transplanting  Device. 

Sets  all  Plants  Successfully 

Write  for  Literature  and  Prices 

HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Hamilton  Michigan 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

.  _  .  .  and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Suburbanites  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  ,  ,  _ 

New  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms  l  ’SSSS® 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  *  r 

1985  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis, Minn 


A  Powerful  Gas  Tractor  for  Small 
Plows  « Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurse- 
•  ^firies,  Fruit  Growers  &  Poultrymenf 

Seeds  1  easy  terms 

Cultivates  ^Handles  Field  and  Truck 
Cr°P  Tools,  Runs  Belt 
MOWSHaU  \  Machines.  Walking 

andlawnsV^^ST. 

Gives  ample  Powertor  thorough 
work.  Rugged  and  Reliable. 

CATALOG  FREE 

Write  Today,  for  Illustrated  _ 

Catalog  and  Easy  Payment  Plan  gi 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

MinneaDolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y.  | 

3261  Como  Ave.  2407  Chestnut  St.  146  Cedar  St.  1 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

All  Sizes  and  Styles 


300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 


reliable  power 

t  les 


- -  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 

work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work— 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

4895  Oakland  Avenue.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  10,  1931 


REDUCTIONS  AS 


GREAT  AS  $110 


NOW  IN  FORCE  ON  NEW 


WESTINGHOUSE 

ft 

ELECTRIC  SERVICE 


PLANTS 


Here  is  just  one  of  the  many- 
wonderful  Westinghouse  bar¬ 
gains — the  new  2-cylinder 
1500- watt  plant,  completely 
automatic,  extra  powerful, 
remarkably  economical  to 
operate. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Department  1105,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Send  illustrated  information  about 
your  new  light  plants  with  latest  reduced 
prices. 

Name . 

Street  or  R.F.D . 

Town . State . 


Think  of  it!  Brand  new,  auto¬ 
matic  electric  plants,  complete 
with  automatic  starting  en¬ 
gine-generator,  and  heavy- 
duty  batteries,  at  the  lowest 
prices  in  history!  All  latest 
models,  designed  and  built  with  the  same 
engineering  skill  that  furnishes  great 
power  companies  with  the  apparatus  they 
use.  A  size  and  type  to  fit  your  exact 
needs — completely  electrify  your  farm — 
will  give  you  all  the  light  and  power  you 
have  always  wanted.  At  these  low  prices 
and  easy  terms  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  electricity  any  longer,  so  mail  the 
coupon  or  print  name  and  address  on  mar¬ 
gin,  for  complete  illustrated  details.  No 
obligation.  Do  it  now.  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Dept.  1105,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Westinghouse 

The  COMPLETE  FARM  ELECTRIFICATION  People 
LIGHT  PLANTS  .  BATTERIES  .  WATER  SYSTEMS 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 

i 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth—  seed  and 
etalk.  All  jrearusefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  etc 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  Tenth  St.(  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


EFFECTIVE  SPRAYING 


Postpaid 

$3.00 


Made  Easier  by  using 
the  Todd  Perfection 
HOSE  SWIVEL 

New  labor,  time  and  temper-saving 
device  for  use  between  hose¬ 
coupling  and  spray  gun. 

Allows  free  motion  of  gun 
in  any  direction.  Hose  cannot  kink!  The 
stuffing  box  joint  cannot  leak  under  high¬ 
est  pressure.  Very  compact,  light  in  weight. 
Users  say  lessened  muscular  effort  pays  for 
swivel  in  day's  use.  Used  by  many  State 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimental 
Stations.  Fruit  growers’  supply  dealers 
write  for  proposition. 

A.  B.  TODD  &  CO. 

Dept.  D  VERMILION,  OHIO 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PAItK  HOW,  NEW  KIKK 


No  crows  in  your 

corn  all  summer 


■ — if  you  coat  the  seed  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  No  waiting 
for  seed  to  dry.  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  will  not  clog  planter. 
Non  -  poisonous  but  positively 
keeps  out  crows,  gophers,  moles 
and  other  corn  field  pests.  Saves 
time  and  money  in  replanting. 


Guaranteed. 

Large  can  $1.50, 
enough  for  2  bu.  seed  corn  (8  to  10 
acres).  Small  can  $1.00.  If  your 
seed,  hardware,  or  drug  store  can’t 
supply  you,  order  today  from  The 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Company, 
Box  500H,New  Britain,  Conn. 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 

“Your  repellent  is  the  only  thing  I  have  used  with 
complete  success.”  S.  Shepherd,  West  Townsend, 
Mass.  “Crows  were  in  my  field  every  day  but  pulled  no 
corn,”  writes  J.  A.  McDonald,  Clarion,  Pa. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — So  serious  is  Chicago’s 
financial  plight  that  its  solution  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council,  and  the  assistance  of  bankers 
and  other  leading  business  men  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  if  the  difficulties  are  to 
be  ended,  Mayor  Cermak  told  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  April  29.  The 
Mayor  has  decided  to  take  the  advice  of 
his"  supporters  and  oust  the  Thompson 
School  Board  trustees,  who  have  the 
spending  of  $138,000,000  in  appropria¬ 
tions  annually.  lie  is  convinced  this 
course  will  save  millions  in  the  buying 
of  fuel,  supplies,  equipment,  school  sites 
and  playgrounds  and  the  construction  of 
new  schools  and  additions,  lie  will  not 
interfere  in  teaching  activities.  This  year 
the  city  is  paying  almost  $9,000,000  in 
interest  on  tax  anticipation  warrants 
alone,  an  increase  of  $8,000,000  over  the 
amount  paid  out  in  1927. 

A  resolution  favoring  the  immediate 
discontinuance  of  the  War  and  Navy  De¬ 
partments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Peace  Department  in 
their  place  was  voted  April  29  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  world  peace  committee  of  the 
First  Humanist  Society  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Ingersoll  Swasey,  72  Irving  Place, 
New  York. 

A  new  group  of  claimants  to  the  $100,- 
000.000  estate  left  by  Miss  Ella  Wendel, 
who  lived  in  the  famous  mansion  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-ninth  Street  until  her 
death  last  March  12.  appeared  April  30 
when  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  announced 
that  he  had  been  retained  by  an  Indiana¬ 
polis  attorney  to  represent  a  mid-Western 
family  which  claims  kinship  with  the 
Wendels.  From  every  State  in  the  Union, 
according  to  Charles  G.  Ivoss,  the  Wen- 
del  lawyer,  have  come  letters  from  per¬ 
sons  who  claim  kinship,  and  because  of 
these  claims  and  the  tremendous  ta*k  of 
determining  the  next  of  kin  the  Wendel 
will  will  not  be  offered  for  probate  for 
at  least  two  more  months,  he  said. 

Under  a  new  law  just  passed  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  revises  all  tree  warden 
laws  and  all  appointees  by  town  councils 
and  mayors  of  cities  must  be  approved 
by  the  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of  For¬ 
estry,  before  entering  upon  their  duties. 
If  a  city  or  town  fails  within  60  days,  to 
appoint  a  warden,  the  chief  of  the  For¬ 
estry  Bureau  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  may  appoint 
such  warden  until  the  municipality  acts. 
Tree  wardens  are  given  the  care  and 
control  of  all  trees  and  shrubs  in  their 
respective  cities  or  towns,  excepting  those 
on  the  highways  or  reservations. 

The  new  Empire  State  Building,  the 
world’s  tallest  structure,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $52,000,000  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
New  York,  was  opened  formally  May  1. 
The  Chief  Executives  of  the  nation.  State 
and  city  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  and 
added  their  tributes  to  the  greetings  that 
came  from  all  over  the  world.  President 
Hoover  in  Washington  pressed  a  button 
that  switched  on  the  lights  within  the 
building  that  rears  its  head  1,250  feet 
above  the  sidewalks.  For  17  years  the 
Woolworth  Building,  with  its  60  stories 
towering  792  feet  above  lower  Broadway, 
held  the  distinction  of  being  the  tallest 
Manhattan  structure.  It  had  taken  the 
honor  away  from  the  Singer  Building, 
which  is  612  feet  high,  nearly  two  decades 
ago.  But  early  last  year,  almost  simul¬ 
taneously,  the  giant  steel  skeletons  of  the 
Chrysler  Building  at  Lexington  Avenue 
and  Forty-third  Street,  and  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Manhattan  Company  at  40  Wall 
Street  were  lifted  skyward  to  new  levels 
in  New  York’s  construction  history.  From 
original  plans  it  had  appeared  that  the 
hank  edifice  would  look  down  upon  every 
other  building,  hut  a  revision  in  the 
Chrysler  design  providing  for  a  needle 
spire  which  reached  up  to  1.046  feet  gave 
the  palm  for  a  while  to  the  automobile 
manufacturer’s  project,  which  was  opened 
11  months  ago. 

Three  suits  asking  total  damages  of 
$825,000,  said  to  be  the  largest  amount 
ever  sought  in  an  automobile  accident 
case  in  New  Jersey,  were  filed  May  2  in 
Essex  County  Circuit  Court  by  counsel 
for  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  McCormick  and  her 
two  children,  Daniel  L.  jr.,  17  years  old, 
and  Jane,  15  years.  Mrs.  McCormick  is 
the  widow  and  executor  of  the  estate  of 
Dr.  Daniel  L.  McCormick,  Newark  phy¬ 
sician,  who  was  injured  fatally  November 
27  in  an  automobile  accident  on  the 
Brunswick  Pike.  The  suits  are  brought 
against  John  L.  Kuser,  wealthy  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  owner  of  the 
car  which  collided  with  the  McCormick’s 
machine,  and  Fred  Jones,  Mr.  Ivuser’s 
chauffeur.  Mrs.  McCormick  charges  that 
the  Kuser  automobile  was  driven  “in  a 
negligent  manner,  at  high  speed,”  and  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road. 

In  1930  the  depression  reduced  by 
13.000.000  the  number  of  commuters  and 
other  passengers  traveling  to  and  from 
New  York  City  by  railroad  and  ferry, 
the  Transit  Commission  reported  May  3. 
The  figures  of  the  commission  showed 
that  387,199,613  passengers  traveled  into 
and  out  of  the  city  in  1930,  compared 
with  400.200.167  in  1929.  Traffic  figures 
fell  for  practically  all  methods  of  entering 
the  city,  except  the  vehicular  travel  which 
used  the  Holland  Tube,  and  the  privately 
owned  ferries.  The  Holland  Tunnel  had 
a  record  year,  and  the  privately  owned 
ferries  carried  606,931  more  vehicles  than 


they  did  in  1929,  although  passenger 
traffic  on  the  ferries  dropped.  Trunk  line 
railroads  accounted  for  the  greater  por 
tion  of  the  decrease  with  a  drop  from 
273,459,896  passengers  in  1929  to  265,- 
808,295  in  1930,  a  falling  off  of  more 
than  7,500,000  passengers.  Passenger 
traffic  on  privately  owned  ferries  dropped 
from  44,861,706  in  1929  to  41,354,213  in 
1930,  a  decrease  of  3,507,493.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  103,930,393  rapid  transit  passengers 
were  carried  on  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan 
lines,  compared  with  109,576,683  in  1929. 

An  artificial  lightning  holt  of  132.000.- 
000  volt-amperes  was  “swallowed”  harm¬ 
lessly  May  4  by  a  new  type  of  lightning 
arrester  at  the  Westinghouse  Company’s 
plant  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  big  surge, 
equivalent  to  100,000  horsepower,  was 
“extinguished”  in  a  hollow  tube  barely 
two  inches  thick,  about  as  long  as  an 
umbrella  and  made  of  a  composition 
which  a  good-sized  cannon  cracker  could 
have  broken,  yet  it  was  unharmed  and 
automatically  ready  for  the  next  stroke. 
The  lightning  entered  a  short  wire  in 
the  top  of  the  tube,  then  corkscrewed 
with  a  tornado  whirl  -through  the  air  in 
the  narrow,  empty  interior,  and  was 
caught  at  the  bottom  by  another  wire 
which  passed  the  flash  out  with  a  cannon¬ 
like  bang.  The  rod  is  intended  for  use  on 
power  lines.  It  works  so  fast  that  the 
eye  may  miss  the  flicker  caused  by  the 
lightning  striking  the  wires.  The  artificial 
bolt  used  was  extinguished  in  one  five- 
hundreth  of  a  second.  , 

Amid  pomp  and  splendor  simulating 
that  of  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
Miss  Patricia  I).  Morton,  of  Winchester, 
England,  was  crowned  at  Winchester,  Va., 
May  5,  as  Queen  Shenandoah  VIII,  be¬ 
fore  a  great  throng  attending  the  annual 
apple  blossom  festival.  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  F.  Byrd  placed  the  diadem  upon 
the  head  of  the  Queen.  The  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
I..  Flickinger,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  read 
the  ritual  used  at  the  coronation  of  Alfred 
lie  Great  in  Winchester.  England,  in  871, 
translating  it  into  modern  English.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  coronation,  which 
was  upon  a  dais  at  one  end  of  a  large 
amphitheatre,  the  Queen  sat  upon  a 
golden  throne  from  which  she  witnessed 
the  pageant,'  “the  fruit  of  the  gods.” 
Through  streets  ablaze  with  colors 
and  led  by  a  fanfare  of  trumpets,  thous¬ 
ands  of  school  children  arrayed  in  tints 
of  apple  blossoms  marched  to  pay  homage 
to  the  Queen.  The  parade  was  more  than 
45  minutes  passing  the  reviewing  stand. 

WASHINGTON. — Chairman  O'Connor 
of  the  Shipping  Board  announced  April 
30  that  the  seas  service  section  of  the 
board  s  Bureau  of  Operations,  by  redoub¬ 
ling  its  efforts,  to  find  jobs  for  competent 
seamen,  had  in  nine  months  placed  in 
service  29,853  men,  92  per  cent  of  whom 
were  American  citizens.  In  addition  shore 
places  have  been  found  for  hundreds  of 
seamen.  Many  were  taken  by  construc¬ 
tion  companies  and  used  as  riggers. 
Others  were  placed  in  engine  rooms  of 
large  buildings,  manufacturing  plants, 
hotels  and  restaurants. 

Women  from  many  parts  of  the  country 
gathered  at  Washington  May  10  for  the 
observance  of  Mothers’  Day,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  War  Mothers, 
an  organization  of  women  whose  sons 
served  in  the  World  War.  There  was  a 
service  in  Arlington  Amphitheatre,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  at  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  and  a  ceremony  in  West  Potomac 
Park. 

The  prospect  of  a  Treasury  deficit  ex¬ 
ceeding  $1,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  June  30,  was  made 
evident  May  2  in  official  analysis  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  for  the  first  10 
months  of  the  period.  The  current  deficit 
was  shown  to  be  $S7S,971,129,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  favorable  balance  of  about 
$35,000,000  on  last  December  30.  The 
deficit  total  is  expected  now,  on  the  basis 
of  figures  which  have  become  available 
since  the  .March  6  income  tax  collections 
were  received,  to  rise  considerably  above 
the  billion  dollar  mark  before  June  15, 
to  be  cut  down  then  by  the  second  install¬ 
ment  payments  on  income  taxes  to  a  final 
total  that  may  exceed  $1,100,000,000. 
Federal  expenditures,  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  it  has  been  explained,  are  not 
decreasing,  while  the  government’s  reve¬ 
nues  are  being  curtailed  much  more 
sharply  than  had  been  expected  as  the 
full  effects  of  the  1930  economic  depres¬ 
sion  on  incomes  and  earning  power  be¬ 
come  increasingly  evident.  In  addition 
to  the  large  drop,  chiefly  since  December 
o0,  in  income  taxes,  which  had  reached 
a  total  of  only  $1,535,982,202  on  April 
30,  compared  with  $1,850,245,200  on  the 
same  date  last  year,  all  other  important 
sources  of  revenue  have  declined. 

The  State  Department  May  5  instructed 
the  American  Legation  at  Ottawa  to  ac¬ 
cept  formally,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  Canada’s  invitation  for  official 
participation  in  the  international  wheat 
conference  at  London  on  May  19.  The 
conference  was  proposed  at  the  prepara¬ 
tory  conference  in  Rome.  The  Rome  meet¬ 
ing  was.  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  the  United  States  lias  not  par¬ 
ticipated  for  several  years.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  delegates  will  be  Sam  R.  McKelvie 
of  the  Farm  Board,  former  Governor  of 
Nebraska ;  Nils  A.  Olsen,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Departmei.it  of  Agriculture,  and  A.  E. 
Taylor,  director  of  the  Food  Research 
Institute,  Eeland  Stanford  University, 
technical  expert. 
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The  May  Garden 

May  is  an  ideal  month  for  gardening. 
It  affords  such  opportunity  really  to  do 
things,  and  to  the  beginner  it  extends  en¬ 
couragement  to  garden.  This  month  finds 
plenty  to  do  in  the  way  of  planting,  not 
the  planting  of  hardy  things,  but  the 
setting  out  of  those  plants  which  are  too 
delicate  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  our 
Winters  successfully ;  in  other  words  the 
Summer  bedding  subjects.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  just  a  few  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  which  are  better  moved  during  the 
present  month  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  included  here  are  the  Magnolias  and 
the  true  cedars  (Cedrus). 

Of  the  annuals  which  are  to  be  put  out 
the  more  hardy,  as  snapdragons.  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc.,  should  receive  attention  first, 
while  those  of  more  delicate  constitution 
are  better  left  until  any  danger  from  late 
frosts  is  absent.  All  such  plants  should 
be  thoroughly  hardened  prior  to  planting, 
and  this  is  accomplished  by  gradually  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  outdoor  conditions,  until, 
for  at  least  a  few  nights  prior  to  plant¬ 
ing.  they  receive  no  protection  whatever. 
When  planting  care  should  be  exercised 
that  the  roots  are  not  damaged  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  The  holes  should 
be  made  sufficiently  large  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  roots  without  cramping,  and 
after  the  soil  has  been  pressed  against 
the  ball  the  soil  should  receive  a  very 
thorough  watering  to  settle  it  to  the 
plant.  If  plants  are  to  be  bought  select 
those  which  have  not  been  allowed  to 
starve  in  the  pots  or  flats.  It  is  far  pre 
ferable  to  set  out  plants  of  such  a  size 
that  they  could  stand  in  the  flats  a  week 
longer  without  suffering,  than  to  plant 
them  when  they  are  obviously  over-large 
for  successful  transplanting. 

Surface  cultivation  between  growing 
plants  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
should  receive  constant  attention,  especi¬ 
ally  after  rains.  There  is  no  surer  means 
of  promoting  healthy  growth  than  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  dust  mulch  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Avoid  watering  as  early  in  the 
season  as  this  if  at  all  possible,  and 
never  under  any  circumstances  fall  into 
the  pernicious  habit  of  sprinkling  over 
your  flower  beds  and  borders  each  even¬ 
ing.  Right  now  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  season  it  might  be  well  to  repeat  the 
stock  advice  on  this  subject.  To  old 
readers  of  these  monthly  notes  it  will 
sound  familiar  enough,  but  each  season 
sees  a  new  crop  of  beginners  in  matters 
horticultural  and  for  the  benefit  of  these 
I  repeat:  If  a  plant  requires  water  give 
it  in  plenteous  measure,  until  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  soaked  to  a  depth  of  eight 
or  nine  inches,  then  give  no  more  until 
it  plainly  shows  its  need,  which  may  be 
a  week  or  10  days  later  if  dry  weather 
conditions  prevail.  The  frequent  use  of 
the  cultivator  prevents  excessive  loss  of 
water  by  evaporation.  Under  the  treat¬ 
ment  advocated  the  roots  are  encouraged 
to  go  deep  in  search  of  moisture  and 
food.  Deep-rooted  plants  are  naturally 
not  so  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  a 
drought  as  are  those  with  roots  only  in 
the  upper  few  inches  of  the  soil. 

The  spraying  of  roses  and  Delphiniums 
with  a  good  fungicide  should  receive  at¬ 
tention  at  weekly  intervals  if  the  dis¬ 
eases  which  attack  these  favorites  are  to 
be  kept  in  check.  A  fungicide  having  cop¬ 
per  or  sulphur  as  a  base  will  give  good 
results  if  properly  and  consistently  ap¬ 
plied.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  under 
as  well  as  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves 
receives  a  protective  covering.  Should 
aphis  appear  on  the  roses  an  insecticide 
containing  nicotine  should  be  applied. 

Staking  is  ever  a  question  of  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  flower  garden,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil.  Necessary 
because  without  stakes  many  garden 
subjects  are  unable  to  withstand  the  buf¬ 
feting  of  the  storms  and  winds  of  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  an  evil  because  the  stakes  them¬ 
selves  add  not  one  iota  to  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  garden,  and  indeed  unless 
carefully  handled  can  become  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  eyesore.  In  all  cases  the  stakes 
should  be  put  in  position  early.  It  is 
poor  practice  to  wait  until  the  plants  are 
damaged  or  blown  down  before  staking 
is  done.  For  many  subjects  brushwood 
stakes  are  the  most  satisfactory.  These 
should  be  in  place  early  so  that  the 
growths  grow  up  through  the  twigs  and 
so  receive  support  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  their  natural  habit.  When  bam¬ 
boo  or  wooden  stakes  are  used  neatness 
in  tying  makes  or  mars  the  job.  Avoid 
at  all  costs  bunching  the  stems  together 
until  they  resemble  a  sheaf  of  corn.  Tie 
so  that  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  plant 
is  preserved  and  shown  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  For  slender-growing  things  wdre 
stakes  are  unobstrusive  and  effective. 

Where  quality  is  appreciated  more 
than  mere  quantity  the  growths  of  most 
herbaceous  perennials  should  be  thinned 
out  before  they  become  too  large.  Re¬ 
move  the  weaker  growths,  and  these  for 
the  most  part  will  be  found  toward  the 
center  of  the  clumps.  This  treatment 
coupled  with  feeding  results  in  remark¬ 
able  improvements  in  the  size  and  quality 
of  bloom. 

As  tulips  pass  out  of  flower  in  the 
flower  beds  and  borders  they  may  be 
lifted  without  damaging  the  roots  or'  foli¬ 
age  and  planted  on  a  spare  piece  of 
ground  in  full  .sun  where  they  can  com¬ 
plete  their  growth  and  ripen  their  bulbs 
in  readiness  for  the  next  season  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  If  the  flowers  have  been  cut  to¬ 
gether  with  most  of  the  foliage  the 
plants  have  been  robbed  to  a  large  extent 
of  their  food  manufacturing  organs  and 


it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  to 
build  up  bulbs  having  sufficient  strength 
to  bloom  satisfactorily  next  year.  Where 
Narcissi,  Crocuses  or  other  bulbous  sub¬ 
jects  are  naturalized  in  grass  this  must 
not  be  cut  until  the  foliage  has  properly 
ripened  for  the  reason  mentioned  above  in 
reference  to  tulips. 

Continue  to  plant  Gladioli  at  weekly 
or  bi-weekly  intervals  to  provide  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom.  Of  the  less  expensive 
varieties  no  garden  should  be  without 
31  rs.  Leon  Douglas,  a  most  gorgeous 
pink  of  immense  size  and  substance.  Of 
the  yellows  Golden  Measure  can  be  highly 
recommended,  and  Baron  Hulot  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  purples.  Nor  must  the 
dainty  Primulinus  types  be  overlooked, 


for  they  are  absolutely  essential  for  dec¬ 
orative  work,  and  the  pastel  shades  of 
color  found  within  this  group  find  favor 
in  modern  eyes.  Gladioli,  while  long- 
suffering  in  the  treatment  they  will  en¬ 
dure,  do  best  in  an  open  situation  and 
in  well-cultivated  ground  containing  gen¬ 
erous  quantities  of  available  food  mate¬ 
rials.  During  the  growing  season  they 
require  ample  supplies  of  moisture,  but 
they  will  not  thrive  in  stagnant  moitsure, 
so  that  free  drainage  is  necessary. 

Annuals  may  be  sown  to  provide  suc¬ 
cession  to  those  sown  last  month.  If  the 
ground  is  dry  give  the  seed  bed  a  real 
soaking  some  hours  previous  to  the  actual 
sowing.  I  have  experienced  instances 
where  sucess  or  failure  has  depended 
upon  this  detail.  It  is  much  better  to 
water  before  the  seeds  are  sown  rather 
than  afterwards,  for  this  latter  practice 
means  that  the  surface  is  flattened  down 
and  caked  immediately  and  a  free  supply 


of  air  is  not  easily  available  to  the 
germinating  seed. 

Seeds  of  biennials  should  be  got  in 
about  the  middle  of  the  month.  A  shaded 
cold  frame  in  which  a  carefully  prepared 
seed-bed  is  made  up  will  best  answer  this 
purpose.  After  -sowing,  the  sash  should 
be  kept  on  and  the  glass  shaded  until 
germination  takes  place  when  air  may  be 
carefully  admitted  and  the  tiny  seedlings 
gradually  exposed  to  the  light.  Biennials 
to  sow  now  include,  Polyanthus,  English 
daisy,  forget-me-not,  foxglove,  Canter¬ 
bury  bell,  Siberian  wallflower,  pinks,  and 
pansies. 

While  June  is  most  generally  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  month  to  sow  perennials, 
much  is  to  be  gained  from  earlier  sow¬ 


ings.  and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to 
put  in  seed  of  these  indispensable  garden 
plants.  Perennials  do  well  if  sown  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  advised 
for  biennials.  By  perennials  I  mean  not 
only  the  tall  fellows  so  familiar  to  all  as 
occupants  of  the  perennial  border,  but 
also  the  many  charming  little  plants 
which  are  so  well  adapted  for  growth  in 
the  rock  garden.  All  seedlings  require 
rather  detailed  care  until  they  have 
passed  the  babyhood  stage.  Should 
“damping”  occur  the  seedlings  must  be 
pricked  off  immediately  into  fresh  soil. 

In  the  rock  garden  proper  weeding  will 
take  up  quite  some  time,  and  this'  is  a 
task  which  must  be  attacked  diligently. 
Hand  weeding  is  the  only  practical 
method,  and  this  must  be  done  with  care, 
for  to  the  uninitiated  many  of  the  most 
treasured  occupants  of  the  rock  garden 
appear  but  weeds  out  of  the  blooming 
season. 


.  After  the  Irises  have  finished  blooming 
give  them  a  light  dressing  of  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime  to  liscourage  the  spread  of 
the  rhizome  rot.  Faded  flowers  should  be 
removed,  for  the  production  of  seed  is 
far  more  exhausting  than  is  flower 
production. 

Do  not  fail  to  keep  the  garden  note¬ 
book  up  to  date.  This,  if  properly  kept 
will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  in  future 
years.  Even  if  other  tasks  are  pressing 
few  if  any  are  of  more  importance  than 
a  systematic  note-taking.  I  have  but  little 
faith  in  the  garden  diary  idea  (perhaps 
because  despite  many  attempts  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  past  the  first 
month  of  diary-keeping).  So  much  use¬ 
less  material  must  of  necessity  find  its 
way  into  a  day  to  day  account  of  garden 
happenings.  A  note  book  in  which  worth¬ 
while  comments  and  observations  are 
recorded  seems  to  me  to  be  a  far  better 
plan. 

In  the  greenhouse  the  usual  routine 
work  among  the  growing  crops  will  oc¬ 
cupy  most  of  the  time,  and  strict  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  these  tasks.  Stop 
Chrysanthemums  every  four  or  five 
inches  of  growth.  Spray  and  smoke  to 
eliminate  insect  pests.  Rot  cold-storage 
lily  bulbs  to  supply  late  flowers.  Pots 
six  inches  in  diameter  will  be  found  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  for  even  the  biggest  bulbs. 
Keep  the  bulbs  low  down  in  the  pots. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


Rambling  Thoughts  from 
Long  Acres 

As  many  of  these  thoughts  were  gar¬ 
nered  while  plodding  behind  the  plow,  there 
may  be  a  break  in  continuity  due  to  an 
occasional  roc-k  which  got  in  the  way  of 
the  point.  This  section  is  by  no  means 
stony,  yet  there  is  a  constant  crop  of 
stones  which  come  to  the  surface  every 
year.  I  feel  the  plow  scrape  on  them, 
and  know  that  next  year  they  will  be 
on  top  or  near  enough  to  get  plowed  out. 
There  are  mostly  well-rounded  bits  of 
granite  and  sandstone,  which  evidently 
were  brought  here  during  the  glacial  age. 
Sermons  in  stones?  Well,  maybe,  but 
there  surely  are  many  things  to  think 
about  while  contemplating  an  especially 
large  one  which  took  all  my  strength  to 
roll  out  after  digging  around  it  with  a 
spade.  It  told  a  story  of  ice  a  mile  thick, 
sliding  with  relentless  energy  toward  the 
south,  only  to  be  beaten  back  bv  the  sun 
and  drop  its  accumulated  load'  of  rocks 
and  silt  on  what  was  later’  to  become  the 
farm  of  this  scribe. 

Mother  Nature  does  have  a  wise  trick 
of  solving  problems  herself  after  we  have 
worried  long  over  them.  Here  we  have 
been  bemoaning  the  fine  prospect  for  a 
bumper  crop  of  fruit  and  predicting  no 
sale,  or  sale  so  low  there  would  be  a  loss 
because  of  overproduction.  Well,  last 
night  the  old  thermometer  dropped  to  24 
degrees  regardless  of  the  fact  that  grape 
buds  and  currant  blossoms  were  in  their 
most  tender  stage,  to  say  nothing  of  half 
opened  plum,  peach  and  cherry  blossoms. 
If  those  tender  buds  survive  that  tempera¬ 
ture,  they  are  tougher  than  common. 

When  I  first  purchased  this  farm,  only 
one  man  in  the  community  had  any  cur¬ 
rants,  so  I  concluded  that  currants  should 
pay  and  set  5,000  plants.  They  did  pay 
for  a  time,  which  fact  was  noted  by  my 
neighbors  who  proceeded  to  go  into  the 
currant  business  heavier  and  heavier,  and 
are  still  setting  currant  plants,  so  this  is 
a  good  time  to  stay  out  of  currants. 
People  must  eat  regardless  of  loss  of  jobs, 
but  they  eat  the  staples,  bread,  meat,  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  let  such  things  a_s  currants 
stand  on  the  grocer’s  shelf,  which  is  one 
reason  why  they  no  longer  pay.  The  old 
saying  that,  there  was  money  in  chickens 
was  never  more  true  than  now,  but  put¬ 
ting  money  into  chickens  and  getting  it 
out  are  two  different  things.  The  grocer 
makes  a  wry  face  when  we  take  in  eggs, 
gives  us  14  cents  a  dozen  in  trade,  and 
complains  that  they  are  unsalable,  while 
our  hens  shell  out  eggs  at  a  rate  never 
known  before  on  this  farm.  If  eggs  were 
selling  at  75  cents  a  dozen,  we  would  get 
derisive  cackles  from  the  hens. 

Here’s  Calvin  home  from  school  and 
hungry  as  usual.  Baby  is  scolding  for  her 
share  of  corn  flakes  and  milk.  Queer 
how  a  baby  with  no  language  at  all  under¬ 
stands  so  much  and  is  so  able  to  make 
her  wants  known.  No,  I  didn’t  hit  an¬ 
other  stone  that  time,  but  just  got  to 
wool-gathring.  Of  late  years  I  have  been 
having  a  lot  of  fun  with  politics  and  the 
more  I  see  the  inside  the  more  I  wonder 
over  the  tremendous  power  the  people 
have  in  their  hands  with  the  vote,  and 
the  infinitely  little  use  they  make  of  it. 
Politics  have  taught  me  that  the  people 
really  have  but  little  to  say  in  the  choos¬ 
ing  of  candidates,  as  they  are  hand¬ 
picked  by  an  inner  circle.  A  letter  from 
a  friend  the  other  day  spoke  of  voting 
for  men  he  never  heard  of  before,  which 
is  altogether  too  common  an  experience. 
I  go  to  the  polls,  call  for  a  ticket  and  vote 
for  Whosit  simply  because  he  is  of  my 
party,  but  who  picked  him  and  how  did 
he  get  on  the  ticket?  Then  that  same 
man  goes  to  the  Legislature  and  spends 
his  whole  time  devising  new  ways  to 
raise  money  by  spreading  new  taxes  on 
necessities,  just  as  our  State  Legislature 
is  doing  at  this  very  minute.  Or  he  goes 
to  Congress  and  does  the  same  thing  and 
I  get  the  blame  for  putting  him  there 
while  the  chances  are  I  wouldn’t  know 
him  from  Adam.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


The  son  of  our  Horticultural  correspondent  R.  H.  Sudds  has  a  birthday  party 
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A  History  of  Grape-growing 
in  the  Eastern  United 
States 


BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN 


Fart  V 

For  many  years  the  commercial  grow¬ 
ing  of  Catawba  has  centered  near  fairly 
large  bodies  of  deep  water.  The  several 
islands  in  Lake  Erie  off  Sandusky,  O., 
as  well  as  some  locations  on  the  main¬ 
land  have  proven  well  adapted  for  the 
growing  of  this  variety.  And  until  the 
adoption  of  the  18th  Amendment  or  a 
few  years  immediately  following,  many 
thousands  of  acres  were  devoted  to  this 
variety  about  the  region.  The  writer 
had  occasion  to  see  a  large  part  of  the 
island  acreage  a  few  years  since,  when 
it  was  still  a  most  important  husbandry. 
It  was  plain  that  the  section  was  ideally 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  Catawba,  for¬ 
merly  one  of  the  most  important  varieties 
in  eastern  viticulture. 

While  the  region  about  the  southwest¬ 
ern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  was  largely  de¬ 


voted  to  Catawba,  probably  the  larger 
acreage  of  this  varietiy  was  grown  and 
still  is,  in  the  section  known  as  the 
Finger  Lakes  Region  of  Central  New 
York.  But  even  here  not  all  the  lands 
about  the  lakes  are  adapted  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  it.  In  fact  it  is  oiity  in  favored 
areas  about  Seneca  and  Iveuka^  lakes 
that  the  variety  does  its  best.  The  re¬ 
lationship  of  natural  surroundings,  espe¬ 
cially  large  bodies  of  water,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  when  we  come  to  a 
consideration  of  the  grape  districts  of 
Eastern  United  States,  as  they  are  at 
the  present.  At  one  time  Hermann,  Mo., 
was  the  scene  of  rather  large  plantings 
of  Catawba,  but  the  introduction  of  other 
sorts  gradually  supplanted  it.  It  is  not 
recorded  that  the  Niagara  peninsula  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  grew  Catawba  to  any 
extent  nor  was  it  ever  a  very  important 
variety  in  the  viticulture  of  Michigan. 

In  the  preceding  articles  we  have 
traced  the  influence  of  native  grapes,  or 
perhaps  hybrids  of  foreign  varieties  with 
native,  as  the  Alexander,  Catawba  and 
Isabella,  in  eastern  American  viticulture. 
While  all  three  could  be  grown  in  es¬ 
pecially  favored  areas,  no  one  of  them 
was  generally  adaptable  for  all  localities. 
However,  the  fact  that  these  varieties 
would  succeed,  which  was  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  failures  with  Old  World  sorts, 
encouraged  the  development  of  other  va¬ 
rieties  that  would  more  nearly  meet  the 
needs  of  a  wide-flung  viticulture.  It  is  a 
good  omen  even  today,  that  the  fruit 
grower  or  tiller  of  the  soil,  while  growing 
the  best  known  in  varieties  or  strains,  is 
still  on  the  alert  for  new  varieties  of 
fruit  or  other  farm  crops.  "We  must  not 
assume  that  the  best  are  the  ones  that 
are  now  grown,  and  that  no  further  im¬ 
provement  is  possible,  for  if  our  forebears 
had  adopted  this  attitude,  little  advance 
would  have  come  in  agriculture. 

The  greatest  acquisition  to  the  viticul¬ 
ture  in  Eastern  United  States  came  with 
the  discovery  and  introduction  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  grape.  And  further,  its  introduction 
came  at  the  most  opportune  time.  It  has 
already  .been  told  how  the  Isabella  grape 
had  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  the  variety 
on  which  a  permanent  viticulture  could 
be  established,  only  to  be  shown  later  that 
it  possessed  several  very  serious  faults. 
The  coming  of  the  Concord  hence  sup¬ 
planted  it  very  rapidly.  Probably  no  fruit 
variety  has  so  stood  the  test  of  time  like 
it.  We  have  seen  well-established  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  ber¬ 
ries  wane  in  the  esteem  of  both  producer 
and  consumer,  but  the  Concord  grape 
today,  three-quarters  of  a  century  after 
its  introduction,  is  still  the  most  im¬ 
portant  American  variety ;  and  so  it  is 
bound  to  remain  for  many  years  to  come. 
Each  decade  witnesses  the  development 
of  several  new  grape  varieties,  most  of 
them  selected  with  Concord  as  the  stand¬ 


ard.  some  greatly  superior  to  it  in  one  or 
more  characters,  yet  lacking  in  others. 
Ultimately,  however,  Concord  must  go 
the  way  of  most  fruit  varieties,  and  give 
way  to  something  better.  In  proportion 
to  its  acreage,  probably  no  variety  of  any 
fruit  has  returned  so  much  money  to  its 
growers  as  has  the  Concord.  Within  the 
past  decade,  in  one  or  more  seasons,  the 
money  return  from  the  Concord  crop  in 
New  York  has  exceeded  any  other  agri¬ 
cultural  crop  but  one. 

At  the  close  of  1830  grape-growing  in 
Eastern  United  States  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  with  varieties  of  native  derivation, 
the  Catawba  and  Ioobella.  By  1850  it  is 
reported  that  there  were  over  1,500  acres 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  within  20  miles  of 
Cincinnati.  The  development  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  as  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  was 
largely  due  to  the  continued  efforts  of 
Nicholas  Longworth  to  find  varieties  that 
would  thrive  under  the  conditions  there 
prevailing.  In  addition  to  this  consider¬ 
able  acreage  in  "Ohio,  a  few  acres  had 
been  planted  at  Hermann,  Missouri,  some 
in  Illinois,  and  some  about  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington,  >  N.  .1. 
Doubtless  in  many  other  localities  a  few 
vines  were  cultivated  in  home  gaidens. 
It  is  likewise  probable  that  some  of  these 
trial  plantings  paved  the  way  for  future 
commercial  developments. 

Back  in  1818  Deacon  Elijah  Fay 
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planted  the  first  vines  in  the  now  famous 
Chautauqua  district  in  the  township  of 
Portland.  These  were  native  wild  La- 
brusca,  obtained  from  various  sources. 
In  1824  he  secured  vines  of  Catawba  and 
Isabella,  but  the  planting  was  only  a 
very  small  one.  Between  the  setting  of 
the  wild  vines  and  the  two  named  ones. 
Deacon  Fay  tried  a  number  of  other  sorts. 
While  the  introduction  of  Catawba  and 
Isabella  into  this  region  was  a  great  step 
in  the  establishment  of  what  has  later 
proven  to  be  the  most  important  section 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  native  grapes, 
it  could  never  have  assumed  this  position 
if  the  development  had  depended  on  the 
Catawba  and  Isabella,  since  neither  of 
these  varieties,  even  today,  can  be  grown 
with  any  assurance  of  success  year  in  and 
year  out.  Both  mature  their  crops  too 
late  in  most  seasons.  However,  it  might 
be  said  that  if  the  same  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  growing  of  these  two 
sorts  as  has  been  bestowed  on  the  Con¬ 
cord  since  its  introduction,  cultural  care 
would  possibly  have  made  more  probable 
better  matured  crops.  But  the  newer, 
more  promising  Concord  received  the 
greatest  attention,  and  in  consequence 
the  others  were  neglected.  Even  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  and  Isabella  could  not  stand  the 
test  of  time ;  their  culture  served  as  a 
preliminary  schooling  in  viticulture,  and 
opened  the  eyes  of  this  community  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  natural  grape  re¬ 
gion.  climatically ;  and  all  that  was 
needed  was  better  and  more  adaptable 


varieties.  The  introduction  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  was  the  first  and  most  important 
step  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  lack. 

In  1830  the  first  grapes  were  planted 
in  the  region  now  known  as  the  Finger 
Lakes  district.  These  were  started  in 
the  garden  of  Rev.  William  Bostwiek  at 
Ilammondsport,  N.  Y.  It  is  not  known 
just  how  much  this  small  venture  later 
influenced  the  planting  of  grapes  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  this  region.  We  are  told 
that  Rev.  Mr.  Bostwiek  planted  the  two 
most  important  native  varieties  known  at 
this  time,  the  Catawba  and  the  Isabella. 
Since  the  first  named  later  became  in¬ 
delibly  linked  with  the  region,  we  must 
assume  that  his  efforts  had  some  consid¬ 
erable  influence  on  the  viticulture  for 
many  years  to  follow.  A  few  years  later 
small  plantings  of  Catawba  and  Isabella 
were  made  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  in 
Ulster  and  Orange  counties. 

At  about  the  time  Concord  was  intro¬ 
duced,  or  shortly  after,  the  area  of  grapes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  had  in¬ 
creased  to  approximately  2.000  acres,  and 
100  acres  were  growing  along  the  south¬ 
ern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  near  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  acreage  at  Hermann,  Missouri, 
had  grown  from  50  acres  to  200;  and 
Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana 
and  Arkansas  had  either  increased  their 
acreages  or  had  at  least  made  a  begin¬ 
ning  in  grape-growing.  So  that  in  1859 
it  is  estimated  close  to  0,000  acres  of 
grapes  wei’e  under  cultivation.  By  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  the  Keuka  Lake 


acreage  reached  500  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pulteney,  and  the  Hudson  Valley  total 
rose  to  300  acres. 

During  this  interim  the  Concord  was 
listed  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  introduced  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  introduction  is  responsible  in  a  large 
degree  for  the  increases  in  acreage,  as  we 
are  well  aware  that  the  Concord  from  the 
time  of  its  recognition  as  a  worthy  sort 
Avas  eagerly  sought. 

It  is  deemed  well  to  give  some  space 
to  its  origin  and  introduction,  although 
this  has  been  printed  numerous  times.  On 
the  Avhole  it  is  generally  agreed  that  Con¬ 
cord  is  a  seedling  of  our  native  Labrusea 
species,  as  it  sIioavs  not  a  single  char¬ 
acter  of  any  other  knoAvn  one.  That  it 
was  a  chance  plant,  and  did  not  result 
from  selection  except  that  possibly  the 
parent  vine  from  which  the  seed  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  come,  had  been  taken  from 
the  field,  probably  because  of  its  superior 
character.  Close  by  these  native  vines 
CataAvba  was  groAving  so  that  there  is  the 
possibility  that  the  seed  which  was  saved 
and  planted,  and  from  Avhich  the  Concord 
arose  had  been  cross-fertilized  naturally 
by  the  Catawba.  We  can  only  speculate 
on  the  probabilities  that  .this  occurred, 
and  while  from  the  standpoint  of  the  re¬ 
search  worker  the  true  facts  would  be 
highly  desirable,  yet  the  average  layman 
is  not  much  concerned  as  to  just  boAv 
Concord  came  into  being.  We  are  told 
that  the  seed  from  the  wild  vines  Avas 
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MAIL  this  coupon 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.  E-60,  Nearest  Branch 
The  savings  you  talk  about  in  Case  Threshers 
interest  me.  You  may  send  me,  without  obli¬ 
gation,  copy  of  new  thresher  book. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


Include  also  booklets  on _ 


(Other  Form  Machines) 


HIS  year  when 
savings  and  low 
operating  costs  count  more 
than  ever,  you  can  make  up 
needed  profits  with  a  CaseThresher. 
The  Case  is  always  a  money  maker 
because  it  does  things  no  other  thresher 
can  do.  The  feeder  controls  the  volume  at 
two  points — the  straw  shoes  and  upper  feed 
rakes.  This  keeps  the  maximum  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  moving  in  a  steady  stream  to  the  cylinder. 
Another  exclusive  feature  is  the  high  and  low  feeding 
adjustment.  It  is  one  of  those  simple  things- that 
makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  quality  of 
work  especially  in  tough  grain.  High  feeding  in¬ 
creases  the  threshing  action.  Lower  feeding  in 
easily  threshed  grain  means  faster,  better  work. 
The  all-steel  cylinder,  unbreakable  steel  concaves 
and  non-clogging  finger  grates  assure  you  of  thor¬ 
ough  threshing  and  complete  separation.  Over 
90%  of  the  grain  is  separated  before  the  straw 
leaves  the  grates.  The  effective  action  of  the  bal¬ 
anced  straw  rack  finishes  the  job.  Finally,  under¬ 
blast  fan  and  quick  vibrating  sieves  unite  to  give 
you  a  cleaning  job  that  can’t  be  beat. 

Find  out  more  about  this  cost-reducing  thresher 
from  the  nearest  Case  dealer,  also  write  for  new 
book  offered  in  the  coupon. 

J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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planted  in  1843,  by  the  originator. 
Ephraim  Bull,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and 
that  in  1849  the  first  fruit  was  borne. 
There  seems  to  be  a  slight  discrepancy 
in  the  dates  ascribed  to  its  inception  a3 
the  inscription  on  the  stone  which  marks 
the  location  of  the  original  vine  would 
indicate  that  the  vine  had  been  selected 
and  planted  in  1S40.  However,  it  may 
mean  that  the  seed  was  saved  at  the  close 
of  that  year,  If  the  latter  interpretation 
is  the  correct  one  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Bull  held  the  seeds  over  three  full  years 
before  they  were  planted.  Of  course  from 
the  practical  standpoint  this  apparent 
conflict  of  dates  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
placed  it  on  the  recommended  list  of  new 
fruits  in  1S5S.  Within  a  year  it  could  be 
found  growing  to  some  extent  halfway 
across  the  continent.  Shortly  before  the 
year  1SG0  Concord  was  planted  in  a  trial 
way  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
within  the  next  decade  it  was  rapidly 
accepted  on  its  merits,  since  the  acreage 
here  rose  from  20  acres  of  all  varieties 
to  500. 

Within  the  next  10  years,  there  were 
14.590  acres  of  grapes  under  cultivation 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  alone, 
while  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  were 
growing  approximately  17,000.  Since  that 
time  the  acreage  for  the  two  first-named 
States  has  increased  to  over  40,000  acres, 
while  the  last  named  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Ohio,  has  diminished.  In 
1880,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  growing  about  30,000  acres  of 
grapes,  but  aside  from  Missouri  all  the 
others  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  consid¬ 
erable  importance  in  viticulture.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  attempts  to 
revive  the  industry  in  some  of  these  and 
other  States  not  then  greatly  interested 
in  the  grape.  We  now  know  some  of  the 
reasons  why  certain  regions  abandoned 
the  growing  of  grapes  as  a  commercial 
venture.  Two  of  the  most  important 
causes  were  climate  and  markets.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  of  all  the  regions 
that  took  up  the  culture  of  the  grape  and 
especially  the  Concord,  the  Chautauqua- 
Erie  district  is  the  most  favored  climatic¬ 
ally.  Today  some  other  sections  may  be 
more  directly  accessible  to  large  consum¬ 
ing  markets,  yet  from  the  climatic  stand¬ 
point  there  is  none  that  can  surpass  it 
in  so  far  as  favorable  climate  is  related 
to  the  growing  of  Concord.  The  writer 
had  visited  most  of  the  Concord  produc¬ 
ing  sections  east  of  the  Rockies  within  the 
past  20  years,  and  this  statement  is  based 
on  observations  he  has  made  from  time 
to  time.  On  the  other  hand  other  dis¬ 
tricts  seem  to  grow  better  Catawba  and 
Niagara  than  are  grown  in  Southwest¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  doubtless  there  are 
several  other  varieties  about  which  the 
same  may  be  said.  In  a  later  article  the 
principal  eastern  grape  districts  will  be 
discussed  more  in  detail,  together  with 
the  varieties  that  seem  to  be  most 
adaptable  to  them. 

The  original  Concord  vine  still  stands 
in  Massachusetts,  where  it  has  been  pro¬ 
tected  from  injury  through  fencing,  and 
a  marker  suitably  inscribed  has  been 
erected.  It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the 
labors  of  Ephraim  Bull  should  thus  be 
recognized,  since  his  efforts  mark  the  high 
spot  in  eastern  viticulture.  It  is  stated 
that  Mr.  Bull  realized  but  little  in  a  fi¬ 
nancial  way  from  the  sale  of  his  origina¬ 
tion.  yet  this  one  grape  has  added  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  America, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Some  years  ago  when  the  belief  was 
quite  common  that  the  decline  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  many  of  our  long-cultured 
fruit  varieties  was  due  to  a  “running 
out,”  the  writer  secured  cuttings  from 
this  original  Concord,  and  from  them 
grew  several  plants.  These  were  planted 
along  with  vines  of  the  same  age  and 
grade  from  the  nurseryman.  From  year 
to  year  the  behavior  of  the  vines  directly 
from  the  original  plant  has  been  compared 
with  those  vines  several  generations  re¬ 
moved,  or  vines  such  as  anyone  will  buy 
today  from  the  nursery.  The  conclusions 
reached  thus  far  are,  that  the  vines  of 
Concord  obtainable  from  any  reliable 
nursery  are  not  one  whit  different  in 
fruit  or  vigor  from  those  directly  de¬ 
scended  from  the  original  vine.  Hardi¬ 
ness  has  not  been  sacrificed  in  propaga¬ 
tion  or  cultivation  throughout  these  80 
years.  Today  Concord  is  just  as  truly 
“the  grape  for  the  millions”  as  it  was  so 
designated  many  years  ago. 


Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 
News 

During  the  past  fortnight,  we  have  had 
a  sample  of  every  kind  of  weather,  imag¬ 
inable.  Warm,  sunshiny  days  brought 
life  to  the  outdoor  plants,  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.  The  woods  became  carpeted  with 
lovely  wild  flowers ;  trees  sent  out  leaves, 
meadows  and  lawns  changed  to  bright 
green.  Every  day  brought  new  members 
of  the  bird  family,  and  even  the  frogs 
held  high  court  in  a  neighboring  pond 
every  evening.  Forest  fires  were  re¬ 
ported  in  several  nearby  sections,  and 
rain  was  badly  needed.  One  night  after 
an  unusually  hot  day,  the  storm  came; 
rain  followed  by  a  sudden  drop  in  tem¬ 
perature,  then  snow. 

The  maple  sugar  crop  proved  to  be 
rather  disappointing  due  to  the  short 
season  and  the  low  price  of  sugar  and 
syrup.  Farmers  here  feel  they  cannot 
afford  to  manufacture  syrup  for  less  than 
$1.50  per  gallon.  On  the  other  hand, 


many  consumers  among  the  working  class 
feel  that  maple  products  are  a  luxury 
rather  than  a  necessity,  and  must  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  unless  purchased  very 
cheaply. 

Grape  farmers  are  busy  cultivating  the 
vineyards,  and  nearly  all  the  vines  have 
been  tied.  Much  work  is  being  done  re¬ 
pairing  old  fences  and  building  new 
ones,  preparatory  to  turning  the  cattle 
out  to  pasture,  (usually  between  May 
1  and  15). 

The  rural  mail  carrier  is  seen  deliver¬ 
ing  large  families  of  baby  chicks,  nearly 
every  day.  Many  of  us  find  it  more  pro¬ 
fitable  to  buy  these  day-old  chicks  than 
to  hatch  them  at  home.  A  certain 
amount  of  labor  and  expense  is  involved 
in  operating  an  incubator  in  conjunction 
with  other  work.  The  broody  hen,  too 
is  very  temperamental.  She  may  stick  to 
her  post  faithfully  and  she  may  not. 
All  too  often  she  leaves  the  nest  a  few 
days  before  hatching  time,  the  eggs  are 
cold  when  discovered  ajul  the  hatch  is 
ruined. 

The  price  of  butter  continues  to  drop. 
No.  1  dairy  butter  has  been  selling  at 
35c  per  lb.  but  we  see  the  creamery 
product  in  nearby  stores  at  28  to  30c 
per  lb.  Nearby  markets  are  paying  20c 
per  lb.  for  live  poultry  of  the  heavier 
breeds ;  not  much  call  for  Leghorns.  No. 

1  veal  sells  at  10c  per  lb.  (live)  at 
present;  eggs  20c  per  doz ;  hay  (in  barn) 
•815  per  ton  ;  potatoes  $1.25  per  bu. 

MRS.  R.  P.  C. 


Preparing  Flag  Pole 

We  have  a  larch  stick  45  feet  long  to 
prepare  for  a  flag  pole.  How  should  it 
be  treated?  l.  o. 

Massachusetts. 

The  bark  should  be  peeled  from  the 
larch  immediately  after  cutting  and  the 
pole  allowed  to  season  for  about  six 
months.  Then  season  checks  should  be 
filled  with  a  crack  filler  and  the  pole 
given  three  coats  of  white  paint.  The 
butt  to  a  point  about  2  feet  above  the 
ground  level  should  be  given  five  or  six 
coats  of  hot  creosote  oil.  Immersion  of 
the  butt  in  a  tank  of  creosote  oil  is 
preferable  to  a  brush  treatment  but  this 
would  be  a  difficult  procedure  in  the  case 
of  a  45  foot  pole.  n.  o.  cook. 

State  Forester. 


Mushrooms  in  Barn  Basement 

I  wish  to  start  a  mushroom  bed,  but 
would  like  some  more  information  about 
them,  as  to  how  much  dirt  and  how  much 
manure.  I  have  a  basement  in  the  barn 
that  I  plan  to  use  about  50  square  feet 
at  first.  g.  o. 

New  York 

The  most  important  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  or  not  your  basement  is 


suitable  for  mushroom  growing  is  the 
temperature  that  exists  there.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  put  a  thermometer  in  the 
room  and  check  up  during  warm  days 
and  cool  nights  to  see  that  there  is  not 
much  variation.  The  temperature  should 
run  from  50  to  GO  degrees,  averaging 
about  55. 

Mushrooms  are  grown  in  a  mixture  of 
about  three  parts  well-rotted  horse  man¬ 
ure  to  one  part  of  fine  loam.  If  the 
manure  is  fairly  strawy,  the  loam  may  be 
left  out  entirely.  After  the  beds  have 
been  made  and  the  spawn  placed  in  them 
for  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  the 
surface  is  covered  with  about  one-half 
or  one  inch  of  fine  loam.  This  “casing” 
as  this  is  called,  helps  to  keep  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  manure  and  supposedly  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  the  crop. 

GERALD  J.  STOUT 


Governor  of  Prison  (to  recaptured 
convict)  “Out  with  it,  man.  How  did 
you  effect  your  escape?”  Convict:  “Well, 
sir,  me  young  wife  sent  me  a  file  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  cake,  and  I’m  not  sure  now 
whether  I  ate  the  cake  and  sawed  me 
way  out  with  the  file  or  ate  the  file  and 
sawed  me  way  out  with  the  cake.” — Dub¬ 
lin  Opinion. 


LEAF  SPRAYED  WITH  PYROX:  Since  it  can  go 
through  the  finest  nozzles  at  high  pressure,  Pyrox 
comes  out  as  a  fine  mist  that  covers  the  leaf  all  over 
and  sticks  like  paint.  No  uncovered  spots  for  bugs  or 
blights  to  get  atl  Pyrox  gives  complete  protection. 

• 

FARMERS  by  the  thousands  have  turned 
from  the  old,  tedious,  wasteful  use  of 
home-mixed  Bordeaux  to  the  simple  and  sure 
Pyrox  way. 

Pyrox  not  only  protects  your  crops  better, 
but  stimulates  their  growth,  resulting  in 
bigger  yields,  better  quality  and  higher 
profits. 

It  is  made  from  the  best  ingredients  money 
can  buy.  The  copper  is  derived  directly  from 
copper  salts.  The  mixture  is  all  ready  for 
you  in  colloidal  suspension. 

Five  minutes  spent  in  mixing  Pyrox  with 
water  will  repay  you  better  than  all  the  time 
you  waste,  night  and  morning,  messing  around 
with  bluestone  and  lime;  sacks,  barrels  and 
pails. 

Why?  Because  Pyrox  will  go  through  the 
smallest  nozzle  without  clogging.  This  means 
it  comes  out  as  a  fine  mist  that  settles  on 
every  leaf,  covering  it  all  over  and  sticking 


LEAF  SPRAYED  WITH  HOME-MADE  MIX¬ 
TURE:  As  large  nozzles  must  be  used  to  avoid  clog¬ 
ging,  home-mixed  Bordeaux  comes  out  in  large  drops 
that  merely  streak  the  leaf.  Plenty  of  uncovered  space 
on  which  bugs  and  blights  can  do  their  damage! 

• 

like  paint  even  through  the  hardest  rain¬ 
storms. 

Compare  the  Pyrox-sprayed  leaf  above 
with  the  Bordeaux-sprayed  leaf.  See  the 
untouched  spots  left  between  the  heavy  drops 
of  Bordeaux.  Calculate  the  amount  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  wasted  because  the  heavy  drops  run 
down  and  fall  off  the  leaf.  Then  ask  yourself 
if  it’s  cheaper,  in  the  end,  to  use  an  ineffective 
spray ! 

Make  this  test 

Test  Pyrox  for  yourself  this  season — on  part 
of  your  crop  at  least.  Compare  the  results. 
The  letters  at  the  right  are  only  a  few  we 
have  received  from  thousands  of  users. 

No  burnt  foliage!  No  wasted  time  or 
wasted  material!  No  mixture  spoiled  be¬ 
cause  it  wasn’t  used  soon  after  being  made! 
No  residue  left  in  the  tank!  And  no  bugs  or 
blights  to  eat  up  your  rightful  profits! 


WHAT  SUCCESSFUL 
USERS  SAY 


Saves  Labor:  Mr.  Ward  Law¬ 
rence  of  North  Bangor,  N.  Y„ 
planted  5  acres  of  potatoes  and  ap¬ 
plied  Pyrox  three  times  to  protect 
them  from  bugs  and  blights.  He 
■writes:  '7  never  have  any  rot  or  in¬ 
ferior  potatoes  when  I  use  Pyrox 
according  to  directions  and  always 
get  increased  yields.  Last  year  l  got 
200  bu.  per  acre  in  spite  of  drought. 
Pyrox  always  keeps  plants  free  from 
diseases  with  the  least  amount  of 
labor.  ” 


Be  tterThanBordeaux :  ” Previous  to 
this  year  I  have  always  used  a  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  This  year  I 
tried  Pyrox  and  certainly  feel  well 
satisfied  with  it  because  of  its  time 
and  labor-saving  qualities.  I  further 
believe  that  l  get  a  better  disease  and 
insect  control  by  using  Pyrox.  The 
quality  of  my  potatoes  this  year  was 
very  high.  I  am  getting  a  premium  of 
101  per  bu.  over  the  regular  shippers 
here.  I  figure  that  my  increased  yield 
due  to  Pyrox  was  45  bu.  per  acre,” 
Miles  B.  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


20%  More  No.  l’s:  \"A  test  I  made 
this  year  with  Pyrox  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  75  bu.  per  acre.  Yield  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story  either.  I  got 
95%  No.  1  grade  potatoes  from  my 
Pyrox-sprayed  plot,  whereas  from 
the  unsprayed  plot  I  got  only  7 5%. 
7  his  is  the  first  year  that  I  have  used 
Pyrox.  The  increased  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity  were  so  noticeable  that  l  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  use  Pyrox  again  this  coming 
season.”  A. B.  Ward,  Thorndike,  Me. 

•  •  • 

Hardware,  seed,  and  farm 
supply  stores  sell  Pyrox  in  7 
convenient  sizes.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  Spray  Guide. 
It  tells  you  how  to  control 
insect  pests  and  plant  dis¬ 
eases.  Bowker  Chemical 
Company,  Dept.  R.  C.,  419 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


with  water — and  spray 


Now — Nicotine  Pyrox 

If  you  have  a  garden  patch,  you  will  want  a  jar 
of  the  new  Nicotine  Pyrox — standard  Pyrox 
treated  with  nicotine.  It  not  only  kills  leaf- 
chewing  insects,  prevents  blights  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  and  stimulates  plant  growth,  as  standard 
Pyrox  does,  but  it  also  kills  sucking  insects, 
such  as  aphids,  thrips,  and  leaf-hoppers.  Standard 
Pyrox  is  designed  for  most  commercial  crops, 
but  in  the  garden,  where  sucking  insects  do  so 
much  damage,  you  will  need  Nicotine  Pyrox. 
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sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  Avill  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  hut  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkeii  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OUR  cover  this  week  gives  a  glimpse  of  Lake  St. 

Mary,  in  Glacier  National  Park,  the  surround¬ 
ing  mountains,  and  a  corner  of  the  Sun  Chalet, 
where  our  Coast  to  Coast  tourists  will  have  lunch¬ 
eon  after  a  boat  trip  on  this  beautiful  lake.  Send 
for  copy  of  itinerary  and  full  particulars  of  this 
wonderful  tour,  which  takes  place  the  last  two 
weeks  in  August.  It  will  be  as  comfortable  as  in 
your  own  home,  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat,  and 
no  bother  about  anything. 

* 

THE  Spring  season  has  been  rather  late,  cool  and 
dry  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  East  has 
fared  better  than  the  Far  West.  Crops  have  been 
growing  slowly  in  the  South,  and  even  the  early 
planted  stuff  has  been  coming  to  market  later  than 
usual.  Southern  fruits  bloomed  and  set  well,  prom¬ 
ising  plenty  of  peaches  and  probably  a  full  supply  of 
southern  apples.  Southern  berries'  are  turning  out 
better  in  quantity  and  quality  than  last  season  ex¬ 
cept  in  sections  where  many  plants  were  killed  by 
drought  last  Summer.  The  supply  is  likely  to  he 
moderate  compared  with  seasons  like  that  of  two 
years  ago.  Most  of  the  April  frost  damage  to  tree 
blooms  was  in  the  Far  West  and  Northwest.  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  prospects  are  reported  only  fair  to  good. 
That  would  mean  less  swamping  of  eastern  markets, 
although  it  takes  less  produce  to  glut  the  markets 
these  times  than  it  did  when  the  demand  was  better. 

* 

FORMERLY  it  was  thought  that  treatment  of 
seed  before  planting  was  desirable  only  as  pre¬ 
ventive  of  smuts  or  similar  disease,  or  inoculation 
in  the  case  of  legumes.  Now  treatment  with  organic 
mercury  preparations  is  generally  recommended  for 
all  early  plantings  of  cabbage,  radish,  peas,  corn, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  beans,  etc.,  even  though  these 
seeds  may  be  entirely  free  from  all  disease  germs. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Clayton,  of  the  New  York  Station,  who 
has  been  making  a  special  study  of  vegetable  dis¬ 
eases  on  Long  Island,  finds  that  increased  yields  fol¬ 
lowed  seed  treatment  in  the  case  of  peas,  string 
beans  and  corn,  and  these  increases  were  somewhat 
greater  than  would  be  expected  from  the  increase  in 
stand  obtained  from  the  treatment.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  seed  treatment  with  these  vegetables  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  protection  against  decay  organisms 
in  the  soil  afforded  the  seed  by  the  mercury  prepara¬ 
tions  at  a  time  when  germination  of  the  seed  is  slow 
because  of  low  soil  temperatures.  These  same  seed 
treatments  also  gave  marked  benefit  with  seeds 
planted  in  the  greenhouse  during  midwinter.  The 
results  were  less  noticeable  later  in  the  season  when 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  warm  and  germination 
rapid.  Thus  it  appears  that  “rotting  in  the  ground” 
may  be  prevented  to  a  reasonable  extent  by  seed 
treatment,  and  thus  the  handicap  of  serious  danger 
from  early  planting  lessened. 

* 

THE  average -farm  price  of  hogs  was  unchanged 
from  March  15  to  April  15  as  declines  in  North¬ 
ern  States  were  offset  by  advances  in  the  South  and 
Far  West.  At  $0.92  per  hundredweight  in  mid-April 
the  average  farm  price  was  about  24.5  per  cent 
lower  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  Receipts  of  live 
hogs  at  seven  primary  markets  during  the  four- 
week  period  ended  April  IS,  were  approximately #9.5 
per  cent  lower  than  during  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  Domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  pork 
continues  weak  and  storage  supplies  are  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  last  year.  The  corn-hog  ratio  for 
the  United  States  was  12  on  April  15,  the  same  as 
for  March  15,  and  .3  points  higher  than  on  April  15 


last  year.  The  ratio  for  the  North  Central  States 
was  unchanged  from  March  15  to  April  15,  but  the 
Iowa  ratio  advanced  from  13.fi  to  14.2.  The  average 
farm  price  of  lambs  made  a  slight  seasonal  advance 
or  about  1.5  per  cent  from  March  15  to  April  15,  but 
the  price  of  sheep  was  unchanged.  On  April  15,  the 
farm  price  of  sheep  was  about  34  per  cent  below 
that  of  a  year  ago.  Lamb  prices  were  only  approxi¬ 
mately  23  per  cent  below.  Demand  has  continued 
weak  as  the  result  of  relatively  low  prices  of  com¬ 
peting  meats. 

* 

FROM  time  to  time  we  hear  wonderful  tales  of 
mummy  wheat — grains  taken  from  the  ancient 
tombs  of  Egypt.  Sometimes  seed  grain  is  offered 
by  rather  dubious  firms  or  individuals  as  derived 
from  this  Egyptian  grain,  described  as  highly  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  possessing  qualities  far  beyond  those  of 
ordinary  selected  seed.  Science,  however,  does  not 
endorse  these  stories,  for  experiments  made  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  England,  with  au¬ 
thentic  “mummy”  wheat,  found  in  the  cerements  of 
long-dead  Egyptians,  gave  no  results;  the  grain  that 
ripened  under  Egypt's  sun  two  thousand  years  ago 
crumbled  to  dust  in  the  earth.  There  are  doubtless 
many  cases  where  grain  brought  from  ancient 
tombs  has  germinated — only  it  is  not  ancient  grain. 
For  centuries  the  halls  or  entrances  to  many  tombs 
have  been  used  by  the  fellahs  as  granaries.  Natural¬ 
ly  new  seed,  stored  in  this  way,  may  cling  to  re¬ 
covered  coffins  or  other  antiquities,  and  there  are 
always  unscrupulous  guides  and  others  who  would 
supply  “ancient”  grain  to  those  who  demand  it.  The 
Egyptians  cultivated  wheat  from  remote  antiquity, 
and  agriculture  owes  much  to  these  ancient  farm¬ 
ers,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  anyone 
can  germinate  grain  from  the  tomb  of  Tut-ankh- 
Amen,  or  restore  viability  after  twenty  centuries  of 
entombment. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  a  compilation  by  the  New  York 
Hun  225  stocks  showed  a  depreciation  of  $3,125,- 
879.075  during  the  month  of  April.  The  total  value 
of  the  stocks  in  the  list  on  April  30  was  $29,770,109,- 
487,  compared  with  $32,895,988,000  on  March  31.  The 
list  of  stocks  was  divided  into  24  groups.  There 
may  he  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  one 
group  that  showed  a  gain  was  an  agricultural  group. 
Tobacco  alone  showed  a  gain  of  3  per  cent.  Two 
groups  which  showed  the  least  loss  were  harvester 
machinery,  also  classified  as  agricultural,  and  drugs, 
both  of  which  showed  a  loss  of  2  per  cent.  Auto 
accessories  declined  18  per  cent,  building  and  re¬ 
lated  lines  24  per  cent,  and  amusements  30  per  cent. 
Of  course  those  who  soar  the  highest  have  the  great¬ 
est  fall.  But  when  prosperity  was  at  full  blast  for 
everything  but  agriculture,  there  were  many  who  in 
their  pride  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  country 
could  prosper  without  agriculture.  It  was  a  super¬ 
ficial  view  and  many  knew  better.  Now  they  most 
regret  the  apparently  necessary  severity  of  the  les¬ 
son.  Agriculture  has  suffered  from  10  years  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  Some  farmers  are  distressed,  but  in 
ibis  crisis  as  in  all  times  of  trial  the  people  of  the 
farm  have  practiced  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of 
prudence  and  industry,  and  in  consequence  they  are 
today  the  most  stable  industrial  group  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  hope  of  an  early  return  of  normal  busi¬ 
ness  activity  springs  from  the  steady  purchasing 
powers  of  the  American  farms. 

* 

THE  last  census  covering  figures  for  1923,  gave 
the  total  receipts  of  all  livestock,  from  both 
shippers  and  concentration  yards,  at  25,525,419  head. 
The  total  from  shippers  was  18,220,687.  Iowa  led 
all  States,  with  4,772,345  head,  mainly  hogs,  4,515,- 
200.  Minnesota  came  next,  2,076,746,  the  bulk  being- 
hogs,  1,S43,771.  Missouri  sent  1,309,470  head,  also 
mainly  hogs,  1,125,S00.  No  other  State  reached  1,- 
000,000  head.  The  nearest  was  California,  with 
992,608,  of  which  778,960  were  sheep  and  lambs. 
Other  large  sheep  shipping  States  were :  Kentucky, 
275,022 ;  Idaho,  85,845 ;  Oregon,  67,627 ;  Illinois,  65,- 
970;  New  York,  63.12S ;  New  Jersey,  62,369;  Mis¬ 
souri,  56,880 ;  Ohio,  53,098 ;  Nebraska,  52,067  ;  Iowa, 
46,509;  Montana,  44,340;  Pennsylvania,  44,110.  The 
total  shipments  of  sheep  and  lambs  from  all  States 
were  2,030,535;  hogs,  14,637,01S. 

* 

IN  HIS  article  on  page  599  this  week,  Dr.  Twitcli- 
ell  deals  in  detail  with  a  subject  on  which  we 
have  all  agreed  in  a  general  way — good  treatment  of 
the  cow.  -Probably  this  really  goes  deeper  than  any 
of  us  have  considered,  for  the  cow  is  an  individual, 
and  not  merely  a  milk  factory.  She  not  only  enjoys 
comfort  but  makes  working  capital  of  it,  and,  if  she 
has  real  dairy  qualities,  will  express  her  gratitude 


in  terms  of  the  quarts  and  gallons  her  owner  needs. 
We  have  many  times  noted  the  bellowing  reminder 
of  cows  that  their  hour  for  milking  and  feed  was 
at  hand,  as  strikingly  as  the  incident  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Twitchell.  Their  ideas  of  regularity  are  like 
clockwork.  No,  there  is  nothing  foolish  in  catering 
to  the  steady  habits  of  the  cow,  so  nearly  as  we  can. 

* 

STRIKING  results  in  4-H  poultry  club  work  have 
been  made  in  Vermont  during  the  past  season. 
Miss  Martha  E.  Leighton  of  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 
College  reports  that  329  boys  were  engaged  in  poul¬ 
try  work  last  year  and  58  girls.  Of  this  number  257 
boys  completed  their  work,  reporting  in  on  then- 
project,  and  52  girls.  They  produced  poultry  to  the 
value  of  $30,399.84,  with  a  total  profit  of  $11,960.64. 
Vermont  carries  on  a  home  egg-laying  contest  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  results  of  this  4-H  contest  have  been 
consistently  higher  for  the  hoys  and  girls  than  those 
in  corresponding  classes  in  the  adult  contest. 

* 

LAST  year  Pennsylvania  farmers  sold  $2,500,000 
worth  of  graded  and  inspected  products.  Mar¬ 
ket  Inspector  D.  M.  James  says  that  this  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  $1,000,000  over  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  graded  products  sold  during  the 
previous  season.  A  total  of  2,975  carloads  of  graded 
and  Federal-State  inspected  fruits  were  shipped  and 
44,000,000  lbs.  of  raw  cannery  products  were  sold  on 
a  graded  basis  during  the  1930-31  period,  compared 
to  2,276  carloads  of  fruit  and  13,000,000  lbs.  of  can¬ 
nery  products  during  the  1929-30  season.  The  grad¬ 
ing  of  carlot  shipments  of  fruit  covered  78  pin-  cent 
of  the  total  loadings  in  Pennsylvania  producing  sec¬ 
tions  during  the  past  year.  Products  sold  under 
State  supervision  to  canners  included  apples,  cher¬ 
ries,  grapes,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Referring  to  ap¬ 
ples,  Mr.  James  says: 

Apple  growers  who  had  graded  to  meet  the  U.  S. 
standards  during  the  Fall  packing  season  found  they 
were  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  outlet  offered  by  the 
export  market,  which  requires  graded  fruit.  The  ex¬ 
port  demand  was  brisk  during  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Pennsylvania  ap¬ 
ple  shipments  was  exported,  generally  at  prices  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  those  paid  in  domestic  markets. 

* 

ORTO  RICO  is  a  fertile  island,  but  unsanitary 
living  conditions,  lack  of  system  in  their  agri¬ 
culture  and  poor  transportation  have  kept  the  coun¬ 
try  decidedly  below  par.  The  government  is  now 
planning  active  work  in  vocational  education,  ex¬ 
pected  to  correct  these  troubles.  It  is  believed  that 
around  700,000,  or  nearly  half  the  Porto  Rican  popu¬ 
lation,  are  afflicted  with  hookworm.  The  vocational 
training  courses  to  be  set  up  are  expected  to  help  in 
the  attempt  now  being  made  by  Gov.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  get  Porto  Ricans  back  on  the  land.  In¬ 
vestigation  has  shown  that  only  six  acres  of  land 
are  required  to  support  a  family  of  eight.  While 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  it  is  necessary  that  both  the  youth  and  adults 
of  the  island  be  vocationally  trained  before  it  will 
succeed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  time 
will  be  needed  to  get  this  work  on  a  really  going 
basis,  but  under  the  terms  of  the  Biugham-Reed 
Act,  extending  the  benefits  of  vocational  education 
to  Porto  Rico,  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  will  co-operate  with  Porto  Rican  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  in  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  same 
way  that  it  now  co-operates  with  the  States  in  simi¬ 
lar  programs. 


Brevities 

Spring  frost  probabilities — page  5S6. 

No  scarcity  of  “frosts  in  May”  this  year. 

The  Australian  Winter  wheat  seeding,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  through  May,  will  probably  be  re¬ 
duced  20  per  cent. 

That  note  about  West  Virginia  maple  products,  page 
5S7,  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  who  have  not  considered 
the  State  as  maple  country. 

Spring  comes  quickly  in  the  Far  North  when  it  gets 
ready.  In  early  May  60  per  cent  of  the  Spring  seeding 
in  Saskatchewan  was  completed. 

New  England  poultry  people  interested  in  broiler 
sales  should  tune  in  on  Station  WDRC,  Hartford,  Mon¬ 
day,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  1  P.  M.,  when  New 
York’s  live  broiler  quotations  will  be  given. 

Dr.  L.  H.  McDaniels,  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  lists  the  following  apple  varieties 
as  good  pollinators :  Rome,  Northern  Spy,  Grimes,  De¬ 
licious  and  McIntosh.  Varieties  not  likely  to  be  well 
pollinated  are :  Baldwin,  Stark,  Rhode  Island  Greening 
and  Winesap. 
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Ohio  Milk  Trouble 

ON  APRIL  28,  the  attorney  for  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  tiled  suit  against  the  Ohio  Farmers’ 
Co-operative  Milk  Association  in  the  Federal  Court 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  for  $416,321.48  due  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  on  a  loan  of  $400,000  made  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  in  June,  1930.  The  loan  was  to  have  been 
paid  in  40  quarterly  installments  of  $10,000  each, 
but  payments  had  not  been  kept  up.  The  indebted¬ 
ness  was  acknowledged  by  the  officers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  court  appointed  Charles  S.  Smith, 
general  manager  of  the  association,  as  receiver. 
Frank  W.  Bishop  of  the  Canadian  Trust  Company 
of  Cleveland  lias  assumed  responsibility  for  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  new  association. 

The  association  was  organized  in  1922.  At  one 
time  it  was  said  to  have  4,000  members  but  has 
dwindled,  it  is  said,  to  about  one-quarter  of  that 
number.  At  first  the  organization  sold  its  milk  to 
dealers  and  its  serious  financial  trouble  began  after 
it  started  to  retail  milk  in  Cleveland. 

It  is  rumored  here  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
has  in  contemplation  a  federation  of  the  co-operative 
milk  associations  in  the  whole  northeastern  quarter 
of  the  United  States  including  this  Ohio  Farmers’ 
Milk  Co-operative  Association  of  Cleveland,  the 
Dairy  Co-operative  Sales’  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  French-Bower  Company  of  Cincinnati,  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  of  New  York,  and  probably  any  other 
association  in  the  territory.  It  is  not  definitely 
known  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  this  ambi¬ 
tious  project  in  view.  A  statement  issued  by  the 
board  on  May  2,  1931,  simply  states  that  the  hoard 
has  given  consideration  to  a  proposed  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  and  is  favorable  to  making  new  loans  to  the 
new  or  reorganized  co-operative  in  reasonable 
amounts,  provided  plans  satisfactory  to  the  court, 
the  creditors,  and  the  board  are  worked  out. 

The  schedule  of  liabilities  has  not  been  made 
public,  but  it  is  known  that  in  addition  to  the  $416,- 
321  due  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  the  certificates 
of  indebtedness  to  the  producers  amount  to  $881,000, 
and  Mr.  Bishop  has  made  the  public  statement  that 
these  are  a  total  loss.  The  patrons  have  received 
no  checks  in  three  months,  but  Mr.  Bishop  promises 
that  milk  sent  during  the  receivership  would  be  paid 
for  promptly.  The  conditions  outlined  by  Mr.  Bishop 
on  which  the  Farm  Board  will  advance  further 
loans  are : 

1. — An  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  sales  for  1931. 

2. — A  deduction  of  15  cents  for  every  100  lbs. 
of  milk  sold  by  the  association  for  the  repayment  of 
the  old  and  new  loan. 

3. — The  companies  at  Ashtabula,  Fostoria  and 
Bucyrus  be  placed  on  a  profitable  basis  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  or  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to 
the  Farm  Board  debt.  l.  w.  allen. 

Ohio. 


George  Fisher  Baker 

EORGE  F.  BAKER,  the  noted  New  York  bank¬ 
er  and  philanthropist,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  on  Saturday,  May  2,  at  the  age  of  91  years. 
Probably  the  third  richest  man  in  America,  and  past 
ninety,  he  kept  up  his  business  activities  until 
the  last.  Mr.  Baker  was  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in 
1840.  He  received  his  primary  education  in  the 
Brooklyn  schools  and  later  attended  the  Seward 
Academy  at  Florida,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  banking  experience  at  16,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
State  Banking  Department  at  Albany.  At  25  he  was 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
which  he  helped  found  and  which  he  developed  as 
one  of  the  most  important  banking  institutions  of 
the  country.  It  started  with  $200,000  capital.  Mr. 
Baker  saw  it  increase  to  $10,000,000  capital  and 
$80,000,000  surplus.  It  pays  100  per  cent  dividend 
a  year. 

Besides  his  banking  experiences  Mr.  Baker  was 
active  as  a  railroad  developer.  It  was  said  that  he 
made  a  practice  of  buying  up  railroads  in  a  run¬ 
down  condition,  built  them  up  and  sold  them  at 
handsome  profits.  His  philanthropies  were  reported 
in  millions.  In  191j8  he  gave  Cornell  University  $2,- 
000.000.  St.  Lawrence  University  at  Canton  re¬ 
cently  received  a  handsome  donation  from  him  and 
some  time  back  Harvard  University  received  the 
handsome  sum  of  $5,000,000. 


To  Do  It  Themselves 

DISPATCH  from  Western  Kansas  says  that 
150  wheat  growers  in  Western  Kansas  who 
produce  27,000,000  bushels,  have  formed  a  United 
States  Wheat  Growers’  Association  and  voted  to 
hold  their  wheat  for  at  least  60  days  after  harvest 
for  $1  a  bushel.  They  also  agreed  not  to  seed  wheat 
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next  Fall  unless  the  price  goes  to  $1  a  bushel. 
Plans  were  adopted  to  extend  the  association  to 
other  wheat-producing  sections. 

If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  movement  of  wheat- 
producing  farmers  of  the  whole  country  to  take 
their  problem  into  their  own  hands,  there  is  yet 
hope  for  the  American  wheat-grower.  While  a  world 
surplus  exists,  however,  and  two  years’  surplus  on 
our  hands,  150  growers  are  not  likely  to  affect  the 
market  by  holding  their  wheat  for  60  days.  It  is 
a  practical  policy  to  work  off  surpluses  at  prevail¬ 
ing  prices  in  small  shipments,  holding  a  position  in 
the  markets  and  gradually  adjusting  production  to 
market  requirements.  But  when  farmers  take  the 
business  in  their  own  hands  they  will  find  and 
adopt  the  most  economic  and  efficient  procedure 
in  the  marketing  of  products.  Their  failures  have 
always  come  from  trusting  the  business  to  others 
and  losing  control  of  it  for  themselves. 


Milk  and  Cream  Imports 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give 
an  exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and 
milk  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh 


A  New  Staff  Member 

ON  MAY  4,  Mr.  M.  G.  Charles  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  staff  of  this  paper  as 
head  of  the  circulation  department.  Mr. 
Charles  is  no  stranger  to  this  position  in  the 
agricultural  press  management.  For  14  years 
he  was  the  subscription  manager  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farmer.  He  comes  to  his  new  post 
and  broader  field  with  a  ripe  and  vigorous 
experience  as  an  executive  in  the  office  and 
with  an  understanding  and  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  the  farms.  If  a  copy  fails  to  reach 
you  he  will  be  glad  to  send  another.  If  a  dol¬ 
lar  goes  wrong  in  the  mail,  he  will  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  it  and  give  you  credit  as  if  it 
reached  him.  He  will  always  make  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  renewals  as  convenient  for  you  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  he  will  join  with  the  other  members 
of  the  staff  to  make  your  seat  at  The  R.  N.-Y. 
table  inviting  and  cheerful. 


condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and  milk 
from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts  during 
the  month  of  March,  1931. 


CREAM  MILK 


From  Canada  to 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Maine  and  X.  II.  .  . 

21 

i) 

Vermont  . 

.  2.380 

3. 80S 

12.439 

1.267 

St.  Lawrence  . 

.  2.000 

2.201 

44,063 

7,461 

Buffalo  . 

190 

527 

Dakota  . 

94 

28 

Duluth  and  Superior 

20 

28 

6 

3 

Total  . 

.  4,590 

0. 564 

56,623 

8,768 

CONDENSED  AND 

EVAPORATED 

From  Netherlands  to 

Pounds 

Dollars 

New  Orleans  . 

.  ..  22,200 

1.145 

Porto  Rico  . 

.  .  .  6,282 

510 

POWDERED  MILK 

From  Netherlands  to 

Gallons 

Dollars 

N  ew  Y  ork  . 

. ..  5.512 

740 

The  total  imports  from  the  two  sources  were  $17,- 
727  for  March. 


Produce  Dealers  Must  Be  Licensed 

Many  prominent  members  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
trade  still  have  the  erroneous  impression  that  no  deal¬ 
er  is  subject  to  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodi¬ 
ties  Act  unless  he  handles  20  carloads  or  more  per 
year,  according  to  advices  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Bureau  officials  in  charge  of  administering  the 
licensing  law  state  in  this  connection  that  “the  man 
who  handles  one  barrel  of  apples  or  one  bag  of  po¬ 
tatoes  or  one  hamper  of  beans  from  another  State  on 
commission  must  be  licensed.  The  jobber  who  buys  one 
carload  per  year  or  four  quarter  carloads  per  year 
from  another  State  or  from  a  dealer  who  received  them 
from  another  State  must  be  licensed.” 

The  20  carloads  provision  relates  exclusively  to  re¬ 
tailers.  A  retailer  need  not  obtain  a  license  unless 
he  buys  20  carloads  per  year  in  quantities  of  a  quarter 
car  or  more. 


Live  Note  from  Idaho 

I  am  a  gardener  just  now  and  busy.  A  year  ago  last 
Spring  I  found  five  seedling  peach  trees  about  three 
inches  high  in  my  garden.  They  had  probably  come 
from  seeds  carelessly  thrown  away.  I  hoed  off  two  of 
them  before  I  noticed  what  they  were.  One  of  them 

was  right  at  the  edge  of  the  garden  and  I  let  it  stand. 

The  other  two  that  I  had  not  cut  off  I  reset.  Now  the 
one  that  I  let  stand  is  about  six  feet  high  with  a  wide 
branched  head  and  is  covered  with  blossoms.  The 
two  that  were  reset  are  not  half  so  large  as  this  one 

and  seem  to  be  later.  One  is  just  showing  it  leaves 

and  the  other  has  leaf  buds  just  swelling,  but  neither 
shows  any  signs  of  blossoming. 

On  the  place  I  sold  when  I  went  East  three  or  four 
years  ago  is  a  seedling  that  I  found  in  my  garden  that 
bears  the  largest  peaches  I  ever  saw.  They  are  Elberta 
in  type  but  larger  and  more  juicy.  I  hope  an  untimely 
frost  does  not  kill  the  peaches  on  my  precocious  seed¬ 
ling,  as  I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  fruit  it 

b°,ar-  _  MILLER  PURVIS. 

Gooding  Co.,  Idaho. 


Wyoming  County,  New  York,  Notes 

Very  disagreeable  and  changeable  weather  has  been 
the  program  here  for  the  past  few  days  with  rain,  snow, 
wind  and  blizzards  all  having  their  turn  in  the  weather 
events.  Today,  April  29,  finds  the  ground  covered  with 
snow  and  a  chill  west  wind  playing  over  the  country¬ 
side.  However,  one  comforting  thing  about  this  in¬ 
clement  weather  has  been  the  end  of  the  Spring 
drought  which  was  fast  becoming  a  troublesome  factor 
for  farm  crops.  There  has  been  plenty  of  rain  during 
the  past  few  days.  Ground  which  plowed  very  hard 
for  this  time  of  the  year  has  been  softened.  The  Win¬ 
ter  wheat  crop,  pastures  and  new  seeding,  which  were 
suffei ing  from  lack  of  moisture,  should  now  improve 
with  the  return  of  warm  weather. 

All  of  the  oats  are  not  yet  in.  Some  early  peas 
and  potatoes  have  been  planted.  Despite  low  potato 
prices  last  year,  indications  are  that  this  year’s  acreage 
will  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  last  year.  Potatoes  rep¬ 
resent  an  important  cash  crop  of  this  section,  and  of 
ate  years  the  income  derived  from  that  crop  per  acre 
has  been  as  good  or  better  than  the  revenue  obtained 
irom  growing  beans. 

Beans  are,  and  have  been,  an  important  cash  crop 
here  though  in  recent  years  the  yield  has  fallen  off. 
h  itteen  to  20  years  ago  yields  of  20  to  30  bushels  per 
acre  were  common,  now  15  to  20  bushels  are  considered 
a  good  production.  There  seems  to  be  a  controversy 
over  the  explanation  for  the  reduced  yield.  Some  aver 
that  the  land  lias  been  “beaned  to  death;”  others  lav 
it  to  the  difference  m  weather  conditions.  A  few  state 
that  the  application  of  lime  would  improve  conditions 
and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  that  view. 

f  5ear  will  undoubtedly  see  a  larger  acreage  of 
red  kidneys  here  This  variety  sold  for  top-notch  prices 
ast  I  all,  hence  the  return  to  that  kind  this  year  Red 
kidneys  are  a  very  good  variety  to  grow,  but  here  is  a 
big  if  provided  weather  conditions  are  satisfactory  for 
growth.  I  nstable  weather  conditions  will  injure  this 
variety  much  quicker  than  other  varieties.  However 
with  not  too  dry  and  not  too  cold  and  wet  conditions! 
red  kidneys  are  good  yielders. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  past  few  years,  the  Winter 
wheat  crop  came  through  the  Winter  months  showing 
no  signs  of  winter-killing.  The  crop  looks  good  this 
S pi  ing  v  i tli  none  of  those  brown  patches  here  and 
nm,1-!’ l, /  ' 'i011 ,®l.utable  conditions,  the  crop  should  yield 
lea' 1 t- Ins  year.  However,  the  present  price  out¬ 
look  is  none  too  encouraging. 

According  to  the  present  situation,  farmers  will  have 
no  trouble  in  securing  help  this  year.  There  are  many 
men  out  of  work  and  they  seem  to  be  glad  to  work  at 
most  any  price.  It  is  quite  noticeable  this  year  that 
" ages  for  farm  help  have  been  decreased.  ii.  u.  i*. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Farm  News 

Our  oldest  citizens  never  remember  such  a  drv  Anril 
as  has  just  passed.  Many  forest  fires  kept  farmers 
busy  to  save  their  homes.  This  morning  (April  27) 
finds  a  glorious  rain  welcomed  by  all.  Gardens  are 
made,  oats  are  all  drilled,  an  unusually  large  acreage 
sown  _  Farmers  never  had  such  a  fine  time  to  seed 
which  is  10  days  ahead  of  usual  time.  They  are  work¬ 
ing  on  corn  ground  which  this  morning’s  rain  will 
help  greatly.  Winter  wheat  looks  fine. 

I  ruit  trees  are  full  of  buds  ready  to  open  almost  any 
time.  Me  are  still  eating  Northwestern  Greening  ap¬ 
ples.  \\  e  picked  up  a  handful  of  apples  under  the 
tree  yesterday  that  had  laid  there  all  Winter. 

lourists  have  begun  to  travel.  Shops  are  taking  old 
workers  back.  Eggs  17c  per  dozen;  butter,  22c;  6  and 
ic  for  beef.  Consumer  pays  18  and  22c;  too  much 
margin,  too  many  high-salaried  officers.  l.  w.  l. 


no  cold  weather  to  damage.  We  have  onlv  had  two  or 
three  days  that  the  grass  has  grown.  We  have  had 
quite  a  bit  of  rain,  enough  to  relieve  the  water  short¬ 
age,  but  need  more.  Today,  April  1,  we  have  the 
largest  snow  of  the  year.  I  never  saw  so  much  plow¬ 
ing  done  early.  The  indications  are  the  corn  and  oat 
acreage  will  be  large. 

Eggs  were  up  to  19c,  but  are  down  to  17c  now 
Cream  was  up  to  30c,  down  to  29c  now;  heavy  chick! 
ens,  18c.  Millers  are  paying  68c  for  wheat;  shelled 
corn  has  sold  as  low  as  77c,  but  is  a  little  higher  now 

Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio.  R 

We  had  a  much  needed  rain  last  week  which  has  been 
a  great  help  in  plowing  and  fitting  ground.  We  also 
had  quite  a  freeze  one  night  making  ice  one-half  inch 
tlnck.  .  1  here  have  been  snow  squalls  this  week  and 
high  winds  Not  much  seeding  done  yet.  The  ground 
is  too  wet  to  work.  M  heat  and  new  seeding  are  looking 
well.  Eggs  have  gone  to  17  cents  per  dozen;  loin  pork 
/e  per  lb  also  veal.  Wool  is  the  lowest  I  ever  knew 
it  to  be  here,  about  10c  per  lb.  Many  farmers  have 
pooled  their  wool,  10,000  lbs.  being  shipped  from  one 
pace.  Grange  work  ni  the  county  is  progressing  very 
finely.  Mrs.  Efim  Marble,  juvenile  deputy  of  Ontario 
bounty,  has  organized  four  new  juveniles  in  her  countv 
since  January  17.  She  also  had  the  pleasure  of  re¬ 
organizing  Union  Juvenile  Grange.  e  t  n 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


.[We  ™ay  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
t^+'n6  heiieve  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  Imt  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 


A  year  ago  the  League  people  said  produce  milk,  so 
I  produced.  Last  Winter  they  said  not  to  produce  so 
I  stopped.  I  never  used  oleo.  Now  I  must  stock’  up 

again  and  start  all  over.  Is  it  all  fair?  It  looks  to 

me  as  if  a  little  farm  of  50  acres  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
In  time  I  guess  the  big  fish  will  eat  the  little  ones  up' 

I  think  competition  good  in  any  business.  It  develops 

quality.  If  we  had  some  competition  in  buying  milk 
it  would  help  the  producers.  I  have  talked  with  other 
League  members  here  and  most  of  us  wish  the  old 
cheese  factories  were  back  so  we  could  sell  cheese  and 
pork,  and  other  by-products  of  the  dairy.  This  would 
be  reverting  in  a  measure  back  to  the  old  days  before 
specializing  on  one  crop,  when  we  lived  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  from  the  products  of  our  own  farms,  and  enjoved 
more  independence.  It  is  true  we  had  less  conveni¬ 
ences  than  now,  but  so  did  everyone  on  or  off  the 
farm.  We  probably  lived  closer  to  the  general  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  the  country  over  than  we  do  now,  and 
what  is  more  important  we  were  at  least  as  happ’v 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK 

Along  the  Rio  Grande 

“Put  my  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  I  swung 
to  the  saddle, 

Then  I  gave  a  little  yell  to  the  Long¬ 
horn  cattle : 

Com  o — T  i — Y  i — H  ippi — H  i  ppi — ee .  ” 

It  has  been  a  long  time,  25  years  to 
be  exact,  since  I  left  the  Big  Bend  cat¬ 
tle  country  of  Texas,  In  the  Spring  of 
1906  I  took  two  carloads  of  registered 
Hereford  cows  from  Boonville,  Mo.,  to 
Del  Rio.  Tex.  It  took  over  three  weeks 
to  complete  the  trip.  I  unloaded  about 
six  or  eight  times  to  feed  and  water. 
Each  time  involved  a  lay  over  of  at  least 
24  hours.  Three  calves  were  born  en- 
route.  I  took  them  up  on  top  of  the 
cattle  cars  with  me  until  the  next  un¬ 
loading  stop,  when  I  would  board  off  a 
corner  of  the  car  for  the  calf,  and  then 
let  its  dam  in  first  when  I  reloaded.  I 
would  climb  down  through  the  top  of  the 
moving  cars,  and  milk  the  cows  in  an 
old  tomato  can,  and  feed  the  calves  by 
letting  them  suck  my  fingers  and  pouring 
the  milk  slowly  down  my  fingers  into 
their  mouths.  I  brought  them  through 
and  delivered  them  in  good  shape. 

I  stayed  that  Summer  on  the  ranch  of 
L.  C.  Brite,  located  about  40  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Marfa,  Tex.  Later  I  took  two 
carloads  of  Hereford  calves  for  Mr.  Brite 
to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  then  went- back 
to  Missouri.  While  I  had  always  in¬ 
tended  to  return,  I  just  somehow  never 
came  back  until  this  trip.  The  country, 
the  cattle  and  the  people  afford  an  in¬ 
teresting  comparison  based  on  this  25- 
year  period  of  elapsed  time. 

When  I  was  there  25  years  ago  great 
herds  of  antelope  could  be  seen  within 
15  minutes  horseback  ride,  any  day  from 
the  Brite  Ranch.  Black  and  white  tail 
deer  are  still  plentiful,  but  the  antelope 
have  practically  disappeared.  The  most 
striking  change  in  the  livestock  industry 
is  the  noticeable  encroachment  of  big 
bands  of  fine-wool  sheep  in  what  used  to 
be  an  exclusive  cattle  country.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Big  Bend  Country 
sheep  appear  more  numerous  than  cattle. 
In  many  sections  sheep  and  cattle  may 
be  seen  grazing  in  proximity.  Land 
through  this  section  sells  from  $8  to  ,$10 
per  acre.  However,  there  is  no  real  es¬ 
tate  activity.  Practically  none  of  the 
larger  ranches  have  changed  hands  for 
years. 

The  Brite  Ranch  consists  of  123,000 
acres.  On  a  recent  roundup  count,  it 
was  carrying  3,337  breeding  Hereford 
cows.  It  is  operated  under  the  close 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Brite,  and 
three  resident  ranch  foremen.  The  cows 
are  divided  into  three  breeding  pastures 
of  approximately  1.000  head  per  pasture. 
About  25  young,  carefully  selected  Here¬ 
ford  bulls  run  with  each  breeding  cow7 


herd.  Very  few  Fall  calves  are  raised, 
most  of  the  cowts  have  calved  by  April. 
In  the  early  Spring  cow7s  w7hich  do  not 
show  signs  of  calving  are  cut  out  and 
disposed  of,  by  this  system  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  calves  is  attained.  Years  ago 
Mr.  Brite  purchased  some  excellent 
Anxiety -bred  bulls  from  the  old  firm  of 
Gudgell  and  Simpson,  Independence,  Mo. 
No  new  bulls  have  been  introduced  into 


the  herd  since  1915.  Three  hundred 
registered  Hereford  heifers  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  1904  and  1905.  The  basis  of 
selection  and  standard  of  excellence  main¬ 
tained  has  always  been  early  maturity, 
rapid  fattening  and  good  grazing  charac¬ 
teristics,  combined  with  a  short-legged, 
deep,  broad,  compact,  beef  type,  rather 
than  stressing  blood  lines.  As  a  result 
this  herd  is  today  considered  the  finest 
source  of  high-quality  Hereford  feeder 
calves  in  the  entire  United  States. 


Steers  from  this  ranch  when  fattened 
have  won  many  firsts  and  championships 
at  practically  all  of  the  leading  fat- 
stock  shows  in  this  country.  Mr.  Brite 
lays  heavy  stress  on  using  only  the  very 
best  young  bulls.  He  believes  yearling 
bulls  produce  the  best  calves  under  his 
system.  Several  years  ago  the  Highland 
Hereford  Cattle  Association  was  formed 
to  market  co-operatively  the  cattle  from 
this  section,  at  present,  lnnvever,  a  great 
many  of  the  leading  ranchers  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  organization.  It  seems 
destined  to  go  the  way  of  so  many  of 
our  farm  co-operative  organizations.  In¬ 


dependent  marketing  is  now7  the  practice 
used  by  most  of  the  cattlemen. 

The  cowrs  are  sold  when  eight  years 
old.  It  is  figured,  on  an  average,  a  cow 
has  paid  for  herself  through  the  sale  of 
her  calves,  by  the  time  she  is  a  three- 
year  old.  The  steer  calves  are  sold  in 
November,  averaging  about  six  months  in 
age.  They  go  to  prospective  show  herds, 
and  to  the  feed  lots  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  principally  in  the  corn  belt. 
Eventually  a  high  percentage  of  them, 


through  the  packer  and  retailer,  are  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  tables  of  New  Yorkers. 

Market  prices  of  livestock  always  af¬ 
ford  an  interesting  field  for  speculative 
thought.  Last  Fall  feeder  calves  such 
as  described  sold  for  .$9  per  c-wt.  They 
will  probably  sell  from  one  to  two  dol¬ 
lars  lower  this  Fall,  although  most  of 
the  ranchers  hope  to  get  nine  cents  this 
year.  .7.  C.  Ballard,  located  about  300 
miles  north  of  the  Big  Bend  Country,  is 
just  finishing  600  head  of  steer  calves. 
These  calves  now  average  about  700  lbs. 
each,  and  are  consuming  per  head  about 
7  lbs.  of  ground  milo  maize  (stalk  and 
all)  for  roughage;  10  lbs.  of  snap  corn, 
ground  with  the  shuck ;  2  lbs.  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal;  and  2  lbs.  of  molasses  meal. 
They  will  be  sold  on  the  Kansas  City 
market  about  May  15.  They  have  aver¬ 
aged  gaining  3  lbs.  per  head  daily  for 
the  110  days  so  far  fed.  Based  on  the 
price  of  the  cattle,  labor  involved  and 
feed  consumed  it  will  require  a  nine-eent 
market  to  break  even  on  the  transaction. 
The  scale  on  which  the  livestock  business 
is  conducted  here  is  breath-taking  to  one 
unaccustomed  to  its  magnitude.  Con¬ 
sider  this  one  relatively  small  group  of 
feeders,  based  on  a  seven-eent  market, 
their  present  value  is  almost  $33,000. 
Where  transactions  involve  total  figures 
of  this  size  the  importance  of  only  a  few 
cents  market  fluctuation  is  of  vital  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  parties  concerned.  From 
the  small  siding  at  Ryan,  Tex.,  just  a 
few7  miles  from  Marfa,  more  cattle  are 
loaded  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  than  any  other  point  in  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  pastures  are  still  of 
enormous  size  practically  all  the  land  is 
now7  fenced.  The  water  problem  was, 
and  still  is,  the  big  issue.  Mr.  Brite  has 
successfully  solved  it  on  his  ranch  by  the 
use  of  artesian  wells  and  tanks  and  a 
system  of  pipe  lines  which  run  to  auto¬ 
matically  controlled  drinking  tanks  stra¬ 
tegically  placed  throughout  the  various 
pastures.  Throughout  the  South  and 
Southwest  the  turkey  buzzard  is  an  ever¬ 
present  harbinger  of  death.  Ungainly 
and  repulsive  as  these  gigantic  birds  seem 
they  are  unquestionably  of  great  benefit 
as  consumers  of  dead  and  decaying  offal 
and  refuse. 

The  Angora  goat  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  Several  large  flocks 
w7ere  visited.  The  average  clip  through 
this  section  is  4%  lbs.  per  head,  while  the 
Texas  Station  flock  averaged  6  lbs.  The 
goats  are  sheared  tw7iee  per  year  about 
the  middle  of  March  and  the  middle  of 
September.  They  usually  produce  single 
kids  rather  than  twins.  They  average 
eight  to  ten  years  of  productivity.  Mo¬ 
hair  has  about  six  times  the  tensile 
strength  of  w7ool,  and  is  preferable  wher¬ 
ever  high  luster  is  especially  desired  in 
the  fabric.  It  is  finding  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  use  as  automobile  upholstery. 
At  present  the  United  States  is  produc¬ 
ing  about  80  per  cent  of  our  domestic  re¬ 
quirement  for  mohair.  The  Farm  Board 
through  the  wool  pool  is  advancing, 
to  the  members  here,  15  cents  per  pound 
on  old  hair,  and  25  cents  on  kid  hair. 

The  ranch  is,  as  well  as  most  of  the 


“C7 n  Casa  Adobe  de  Mexico ”  (An  adobe  house  of  Mexico).  These  are  made  from 
sun-dried  brick  of  mud  and  straw.  They  are  cool  in  Summer,  icarm  m  Winter,  and 

last  a  lifetime. 


The  Alamo,  Where  Bowie,  Crockett  and  a  Small  Group  of  Texans  Made  Their 

Immortal  Stand 


Cow  Ponies  and  Saddle  Horses  on  L.  C.  Brite  Ranch,  Marfa,  Texas 


These  Hereford  calves,  on  the  L.  C.  Brite  Ranch,  in  the  Big  Bend  Country  of  Texas,  show  uniform  superiority  of  conformation  and  type,  due  to  years  of  careful 

selection  and  breeding. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PENNA. 

Accredited  Since  1924 

Tlie  St11  mollified  accredited  area  in  IT.  S.  is  in  a 
position  to  supply  buyers  of  high  producing  grade  or 
pure  bred  cows  with  anything  they  are  in  need  of  at 
prices  in  keeping  with  the  times  and  quality  de¬ 
manded.  We  can  meet  the  regulations  of  any  State, 
and  ship  anywhere. 

—  Drop  us  a  line  today — 

rRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 

II I  till  GRADE  II  o*wi  v  PlIU/C 

A  It  EG  I  STIlt  Kit  LUW»  SAKE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEIN'S  and  JERSEYS 
T  B  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  Ji.  J.  Phone  880 


UL 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

20  Reg.  Angus  Heifers 

ers.  Good  quality.  IV.  S.  HUNDLEY,  Boydton,  Virginia 


HORSES 


Reg.  Percherons 

II.  II.  IIELL  «fc  SONS 


3  mares  with  sucking  colts  and 
rebred,  3  mares,  bred  ;  3  young 
breeding  stallions. 

Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


Registered  Percher on  Stallions  and  Mares 

B.  C.  DOTTERER  -  MILE  HALL,  PA. 

2  SADDLE  HORSES  and  clever.  Chestnut  color. 

WALLACE  BUTTERFIELD,  Raymond,  N.  H. 
c,,  .j  ,  d  •  for  children,  also  ST  ALLION  8; 

Shetland  ronies  MAKES  With  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  POHI  FARMS,  Atwater, Ohia 

sale  Shetland  Ponies  FARM,  Cortland,  Ohio 


DOGS 


_ Shepherd  Pups 

Natural  heelers  and  excellent  watch  dogs 
HIRAM  LOiCKS  -  Vermilion,  Ohio 


Pure  ENGLISH 


TRAINED  C00NH0UND  Rabbit  Hound,  3  yrs., 

fJo.  Trial  here.  H.  BOYD,  North  Castle  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y. 
~  ,  o  •  i  r»  2  months  old,  males 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  *io. 


Square  deal. 


_ _  m  ,  females  #5. 

O.  II.  KILE  Y «  Franklin,  Vermont 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  Brown,  shipped  on  approval 
males,  *10;  females.  SB.  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS, 
Ling,  Drop.,  North  Sheldon,  Vermont 

COLLIE  and  FOX  TEKKIEIt  1> UPS-Handsome 

and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grovo  City,  P«. 

AIREDALES— 2  Male  Pups  H.  E.  WOOD,  Danielson,  Conn. 
English  Setter  Puppies  I’anl  Dickinson,  Lisbon,  N.  H. 


RABBITS 


New  Zealand  Reds  B,ac,i’  B,ue*nd  Gray  ^e“‘ 


I  months  $2.50. 


-  ish  Giants.  Youngsters  *1.50, 
Archie  Horton,  Wellville,  Va. 


n  Ltd.  t  fl,.MM|...  Complete  descriptive  literature 

Rabbits  &  supplies  Albert Fiety.Jr., 115-0, VtllejStream.H.Y. 


R 


KG.  PEDIGREED  CHINCHILLAS,  WHITE,  GRAY.  FLEMISH 

GIANTS,  reasonable.  Green  Mountain  Babbitry,  Montgomery  Ctr..VI. 

’OR  SALE— Chinchilla  Rabbits-AM  prices.  Reg- 
istered  if  wanted.  Clinton  Hamlin,  Hornell,  Y. 


CHINCHILLA  RABBITS— 2  mos.  old.  Pedigreed,  prize- 
Jf  winning  block.  Spring  Brook  For  Farm,  Williamson,  Y.Y 
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GOATS 


pniTQ.  Fine  young,  Toggenburg  bucks  and  does,  $lo 
bUAIo.  $20  each.  H.  I.  COGGESHALL,  Wortendyke,  S.  J. 


[ 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  -Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrateat  $7. 

D.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CH  ESW OLD,  DELAWARE 


SSSSs,  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

farrowed  April  15th,  out  of  a  good  brood  sow.  A  litter 
of  12  ready  to  ship  June  1st.  Send  your  order  eaily-I 
believe  I  can  please  you.  x. 

S.  S.  HOCHSTETLER,  R.  2.  Meyerstlale,  Pa. 

DREG.  CUflNP  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Putting- 
UROC  wallllC  toll  As  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  I  . 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  chinas— Spring  pigs  >'°w 
ready.  A.  M.  Kennel,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook.  Penna. 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites.  Peajgveeii  pigs  sio 

ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Saneca  Fata. 


town  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  are  “adobe”  brick.  They  are 
about  a  foot  thick,  and  are  made  from 
mud  and  straw  mixed  and  sun  dried. 
They  are  satisfactory  and  economical 
building  material,  last  practically  in¬ 
definitely,  and  make  excellent  insulation 
so  that  houses  so  constructed  are  cool 
in  Summer  and  warm  in  Winter. 

No  article  on  Texas  would  be  properly 
complete  without  at  least  mentioning  the 
cradle  of  Texas  independence  “The 
Alamo”  (The  cottonwoods).  The  build¬ 
ing  still  stands  in  excellent  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation  in  the  heart  of  San  Antonio. 
.Tames  Jeffry  Roche  wrote: 

“But  far  as  San  Jacinto's  fields  the  Tex¬ 
an  toils  are  set, 

And  Alamo's  dread  memory,  the  Texan 
steel  shall  whet 

And  fame  shall  tell  their  deed  who  fell, 
till  all  the  years  are  run  : 

Thermopylae  left  one  alive;  the  Alamo’s 
left  none.” 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good . 

Medium  . 

Common  . 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,  good... 

Medium  . 

Ileifers,  500  to  850.  good  .... 

Common  and  medium  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . .  . 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  . . 

Cutter  and  medium  . 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  cli 

Medium  . 

Cull  and  common . 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch 
Common  and  medium  . 


iiiiiimmimmmimiimuiimmmmmii 

Sell  Your 
Surplus  Stock 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  1  ell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


7.7o 

6.65 
8.90 

7.75 

7.65 

6.50 

5.75 

4.85 

3.85 
5.60 
5.00 
9.00 
7.25 

4.75 

7.50 
5.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  wts.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch . .  .$7.55(0$7.8O 
Lt.  Its.,  160  to  ISO,  good  and  ch...  7.65@  7.80 

180  to  200,  good  and  choice .  7.65(0)  7.80 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  220.  good  and  ch.  7.45(0  7.80 

220  to  250.  good  and  choice .  7.15@  7.60 

Hvy.  wts..  250  to  290.  good  and  eh.  6.90(0  7.30 

290  to  350,  good  and  eh .  6.65(0  7.10 

I’kg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  5.50(0  6.00 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130.  good  and  cli..  7.40(0  7.65 
SHEEP 

(Shorn  Basis.  Except  Spring  Lambs) 
Spring  lambs,  good  and  ch . $11.00(013 


.$7. 75(0  $8.90 
.  6.65(0 
.  5.45(0 
.  7.75(0 
.  6.65(0 
.  6.50(0 
.  4.85(0 
.  4.85(0 
.  3.85(0 
.  2.50 (0 
.  5.00(0 
.  3.50(0 
.  7.25(0 
.  4.75(0 
.  3.00(0 
.  5.00(0 
.  3.00(0 


Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch. 

Medium  . 

91  to  100,  med.  and  choice.. 

All  wts..  common  . 

Wethens.  90  to  120.  med.  and  good. 
Ewes,  90  to  120.  med.  and  ch.. 

120  to  150.  med.  and  ch.... 

A11  wts.,  cull  and  common.. 


8.25(0 

0.50(0 

6.25(0 

4.25(0 

3.25(0 

2.50(0 

2.25(0 

1.00(0 


00 

25 

25 

50 

75 

25 

25 

00 

50 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  3-5.  —  American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Ashville,  N.  C. 

June  24-26. — American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Brown,  Louisville,  Ky. 

July  21-23. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Book- 
Cadillae  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aug.  3-7.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-12. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  8-10. — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  t 


Livestock  Sales 

May  15.  — -  Coventry  Florham  Sixth 
Annual  Guernsey  Sale.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  16.  —  Bellaire  Farm  Guernsey 
dispersal,  Trenton,  N.  .T. 

May  IS. — Moorland  Guernsey  dispers¬ 
al,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

May  26.  —  Batavia,  N.  Y„  Milking 
Shorthorns ;  W.  J.  Hardy,  Field  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

May  28.  —  Troy,  Pa.,  Milking  Short¬ 
horns;  W.  J.  Hardy,  Field  Representa¬ 
tive,  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

May  30. — Springfield.  Mass.,  Milking 
Shorthorns;  W.  ,T.  Hardy,  Field  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association,  Alton.  N.  Y. 

May  30. — -Guernsey  Cattle  and  Duroc 
pigs ;  White  Hall  Farm,  near  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pa.  Catalog  from  J.  Harlan 
Frantz,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

June  1. — W.  McMonnies  Jersey  Sale, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

June  4.  —  W.  R.  Span  Jersey  Sale, 
Morristown,  N.  .T. 

June  8.  —  Wendover  Farm  Ayrshires. 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Chenango  County  Dairymen’s  League  will 
be  held  in  Norwich  on  Thursday,  May 
28,  beginning  at  10  :30  A.  M.  There  will 
be  no  speaking  program,  the  entire  day 
being  given  up  to  business  of  various 
committee’s  reports  and  elections.  There 
will  be  a  caucus  of  the  delegates  elected 
by  locals  to  go  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  being  held  this 
year  at  Utica  on  June  18. 
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GUERNSEYS 


DOUGIASTON 


Bill 

- 


Calves 


MANOR  FARM 


Reg  LT  S  Pat  Office 

GUERNSEY 


tow  your 

Future  Herd  Sires 

Ages  from  one  to  eighteen  months. 
Send  for  description  and  prices  of 
these  well-bred,  excellent  individuals. 


DOUGL ASTON  MANOR  FARM 


PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


CONSIGNMENT  SALE  OF  .  .  , 

GUERNSEYS 

Saturday,  May  30,  1931 

12  o’clock  at 

WHITE  HALL  FARM 

2  miles  east  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  along  State  Highway, 
Route  No  16,  easily  reached  by  motor. 

15  REGISTERED  COWS 

Mostly  fresh  and  springers. 

2  BULLS 

One  6  months— one  5  years. 

5  YOUNG  HIGH-GRADE  GUERNSEY  COWS 

tresl),  a  very  good  lot. 

All  animals  accredited  and  all  from  Penna.  Abortion 
Free  Herd. 

50  Purebred  Duroc  Pigs,  8  to  12  weeks  old 
4  Brood  Sows 

FOT Write  °°  J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Guernsey  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Hulls  ready  tor  service. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopow.ll  Junction,  Ns  Y. 


T ARBEIT  FARMS  GUERNSEY  Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILL E  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  13  Tills 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  It.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  It.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville.  Pa. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

from  $73  up.  Herd  fully  accredited  and  blood  tested. 


2  Guernsey  Bulls  S.”6 1 

months  old,  both  eligible  to  registry. 

MINISCEONGO  FARM  Stony-Point-on-IIndson,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


Orders  Taken  for  Holstein  CALVES 

Bulls,  SI O.OO;  Heifers,  $20.00  each— at  five  days  old. 
Dams  fine  grade  Holsteins,  heavy  milkers.  Reg.  sire 
has  12  sisters  and  18  aunts  with  1,000  lb.  butter  records. 
He  is  a  son  of  King  of  the  Ormsbys  and  his  dam  is  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  (JO, 000  bull,  King  Segis  Pontine  Aleartra. 
My  old  bull  is  for  sale.  C.  NYE,  Lake  Como,  Pa. 


Forsgate  Farms  Holsteins 

Bulls  from  1  mo.  to  serviceable  age.  299-day  herd  aver¬ 
age  12,231  lbs.  milk,  414.2  lbs.  fat.  Also  a  number  of  cows 
With  records  up  to  18,619  lbs.  milk  and  600  lbs.  fat.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


Sale  ol  REG.  JERSEYS— Herd  Est.  1902 

In  Bulls,  one  2-yr.-old,  $200;  one  yearling,  $100:  one 
yearling,  $200:  one  calf  over  6  mo.,  $75;  Sybil  and 
Nobles  from  R.  of  M.  cows  mostly.  Two  3-yr.  cows 
bred  to  a  $1,000  Sybil  Successor  bull,  at  $400  the 
two.  Other  choice  bulls  and  cows  to  improve  your 
herds.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  them  at  Elm  Place. 
L.  D.  COWDEN,  FRED0NIA,  N.  Y. 


¥ r  U  £!  IT1  V  ATTI  IT  have  been  bred  and 
dLIV  ¥  A,  (i  A  1  LIj  perfected  at  Sheo- 

met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write — 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 


AYRSHIRES 


Ax/i*c1iii*4>  Dnllc  One  18  months  old,  one 
Ayi  »II1I  t  Bulls  Yearling  and  Baby 
Bulls.  Good  breeding.  Accredited  herd.  Priced  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  times.  M.  i.  KOOXEY,  Fayetteville,  New  York 


Mn.ll  0  U;J„  Shipments  Wanted.  Good  priced 

,  rfilt  &  hide  s.  II.  LIVINGSTON  Lancaster,  Pa 

|  .%  SWINE  .«. 

SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  -why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

7-8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 
8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $5.50  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  *4.25 
9  weeks  old,  *4.75 
10  weeks  old,  *5.25 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Past  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 


EDWARD  BUNZEL 


LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  0496 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Young  Porkers 

6-7  weeks  old  -  $4.50  8-9  weeks  old  -  $5.00 

10  weeks  old  -  $5.50 

Express  prepaid  on  20  or  more  pigs 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  O.  I.  C.  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
Ship  what  you  need  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  My  guarantee 
a  square  deal  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  trial. 

W.  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire 
Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Chester  &  Duroc 

All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more.  if  not  satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


1  6-7  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each 
j  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $4.75  each 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

•'Our  Long  List  of  satisfied  customers  is  your 
guarantee.” 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.60 
8  weeks  old  4.75 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows— Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on.  approval, 
crated  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $5.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $5.00 

Write  to  GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr., 

115  Waltham  Street  -  Lexington.  Mass, 
or  Telephone  Lexington  0202 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $25  a  piece. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  PIGS 

Either  of  above  breeds  now  ready  to  ship,  they  are 
rugged,  fast  growing  and  very  good  type,  cannot 
be  told  from  pure-breds.  Also  a  few  Poland  Chinas, 
All  raised  on  our  own  farms. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each  C.  O.  D. 

A  few  8  to  10  wks.  old  Chester  or  Duroc  Barrow  s, 
$5.00  each.  All  crated  free. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  Where  Quality  Prevails 


Chester-Hcrkshire  —  Chester- Y orkshlre  Crossed 

6  to  7  weeks  old .  *4.50  each  1  crates 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  4.75  each  f  tree 


All  good  feeding  pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  10 
days  trial.  J.W.  GARRITY.  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn.  Mass. 


3-Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders  Sales-3 

- ef - 

Selected  Milking  Shorthorn  Cattle 

From  the  herds  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  England  States.  A 
wonderful  opportunity  for  the  prospective  breeder  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
and  get  the  best  in  breeding  and  individuality  at  prices  that  mean  value  for 
the  money. 

“The  Farmers  Kind  of  Cattle” 

Farmers  should  attend  these  sales  and  be  convinced  of  the  utility  value  of  the 
Shorthorn  cows  that  milk.  Get  a  good  bull. 

- Sales  at - 

Batavia,  N.  Y.  Troy,  Pa.  Springfield,  Mass. 

May  26th  May  28th  May  30th 

Catalog  will  be  mailed  promptly  upon  request  to — 

W.  J.  Hardy,  Field  Representative 

EASTERN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASS’N,  Alton,  New  York  j 
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N.  Y.  State  Milk  Statistics 

[Agricultural  statistician  R.  L.  Gillett 
makes  the  following  report  regarding 
milk  in  New  York  State  during  1930], 

Of  the  milk  received  at  commercial 
dairy  plants  in  New  York  State  in  1930. 
approximately  54  per  cent  was  shipped  or 
delivered  for  use  by  the  public  as  fresh 
milk.  21  per  cent  was  separated  for  cream 
to  be  consumed  fresh  or  used  for  ice 
cream,  etc.,  four  per  cent  was  made  into 
creamery  butter,  six  per  cent  into  Amer¬ 
ican  cheese,  five  per  cent  into  other  types 
of  cheese,  six  per  cent  into  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk,  and  four  per  cent  was 
made  into  other  products.  Except  that  a 
slightly  larger  proportion  was  used  for 
fluid  milk  and  less  for  fluid  cream,  these 
proportions  of  the  total  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  1929.  Over  a  period  of  years, 
there  has  been  a  distinct  upward  trend  in 
the  proportion  of  the  total  sold  for  fluid 
milk  and  cream  and  a  decline  in  the  use 
for  manufactured  products. 

With  New  York  ranking  third,  and 
close  to  second,  among  the  States  in  the 
number  of  dairy  cows,  this  rank  undoubt¬ 
edly  relates  also  to  milk  production.  In 
the  amount  of  milk  consumed  as  fresh 
milk  or  cream,  the  State  is  certainly  first. 

The  following  figures  relate  to  the  total 
1930  production  or  sales  (preliminary), 
together  with  the  per  cent  increase  (inc. ) 
or  decrease  (dec.)  from  1929: 

Milk  received  from  farmers  5,326.1  IS, - 
000  lbs.,  inc.  5.1  per  cent. 

Cream  received  from  farmers  16.7S2,- 
867  lbs.,  dec.  7.7  per  cent. 

Average  per  cent  butterfat  in  milk 
3.62.  in  cream  31. 

Average  number  of  farmers  delivering 
milk  or  cream  to  these  plants  71,S23  with 
highest  number,  75.002,  in  June,  and 
lowest,  66,725,  in  February. 

The  milk  was  disposed  of  by  the  plants 
in  the  form  of  the  following  products, 
the  actual  quantities  of  each  being  given  : 

Fresh  milk  for  fluid  use  2,961,093.000 
lbs.,  inc.  1.5  per  cent. 

Fresh  cream  for  fluid  use  122,4S5,201 
lbs.,  inc.  14.2  per  cent. 

Creamery  butter  9,617,458  lbs.,  inc.  5.6 
per  cent. 

Butter  from  whey  cream,  1S1,500  lbs., 
dec.  19.7  per  cent. 

American  cheese  from  whole  milk,  29,- 
218.716  lbs.,  inc.  12.1  per  cent. 

American  cheese,  part  skim,  146.S10 
lbs.,  dec.  48  per  cent. 

American  cheese,  full  skim,  116.065  lbs., 
dec.  55.4  per  cent. 

Swiss  cheese,  270,550  lbs.,  dec.  28.9 
per  cent. 

Brick  and  Munster  cheese,  344,609  lbs., 
dec.  37  per  cent. 

Limburger  cheese  2,111,244  lbs.,  dec. 

23.5  per  cent. 

Italian  varieties  of  cheese  1,75S,057 
lbs.,  dec.  9.7  per  cent. 

Cream  and  Neufcliatel  type  cheese, 
21.324,974  lbs.,  inc.  12.6  per  cent. 

Cottage,  pot  and  baker’s  cheese,  22,- 
874.372  lbs.,  inc.  2.4  per  cent. 

Other  varieties  of  cheese,  3,080,854  lbs., 
inc.  2.S  per  cent. 

These  varieties  include  various  quan¬ 
tities  listed  as  Farmer’s,  Camembert, 
Brie.  D'lsignv,  Oriental,  Hard,  Hoop  and 
IV  hey  cheese. 

Condensed  whole  milk,  sweetened,  case 
goods,  35,607,971  lbs.,  dec.  7.4  per  cent. 

Condensed  whole  milk,  sweetened,  bulk 
goods,  3,203,S92  lbs.,  no  change. 

Evaporated  whole  milk,  case  goods, 
75.155,775  lbs.,  inc.  21.9  per  cent. 

Evaporated  whole  milk,  bulk  goods, 
22.883,463  lbs.,  dec.  27.6  per  cent. 

Condensed  skimmilk,  sweetened,  bulk 
goods.  24.042.552  lbs.,  dec.  21.2  per  cent. 

Evaporated  skimmilk,  not  sweetened, 
bulk  goods,  16.044,860  lbs.,  dec.  18.2  per 
cent. 

Total  condensed  and  evaporated  whole 
milk,  136.S51.101  lbs.,  inc.  1.4  per  cent. 

Total  condensed  and  evaporated  skim¬ 
milk.  40.0S7,412  lbs.,  dec.  20  per  cent. 

Powdered  whole  milk,  5,241,226  lbs., 
dec.  1.2  per  cent. 

Dried  or  powdered  cream,  162,374  lbs., 
dec.  2.9  per  cent. 

Powdered  skimmilk  4S, 765, 535  lbs.,  inc. 
21.3  per  cent. 

Dried  casein,  5,657,210  lbs.,  inc.  46.1 
per  cent. 

Concentrated  skimmilk  for  animal 
feeding,  201,555  lbs.  (small  quantity  last 
year). 

Condensed  or  evaporated  buttermilk, 
1,328.465  lbs.,  dec.  55.7  per  cent. 

Dried  or  powdered  buttermilk,  444,- 
188  lbs.,  inc.  44.8  per  cent. 

Milk  sugar,  crude,  2,205,047  lbs.,  inc. 

26.6  per  cent. 

Malted  skimmilk  powder,  800,632  lbs., 
dec.  36  per  cent. 

Ice  cream,  29,392,918  gallons,  dec.  7.2 
per  cent. 

Ice  cream  is  mostly  made  in  specialized 
ice  cream  plants  which  use  for  raw  mate¬ 
rial  milk,  cream,  condensed  milk,  etc., 
which  are  reported  above. 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  the  com¬ 
pleted  detailed  reports  from  1,442  dairy 
plants,  milk  stations,  creameries,  condens- 
aries.  etc.,  that  received  milk  and  cream 
directly  from  farmers  in  1930.  The  estab¬ 
lishments  enumerated  in  1930  represent 
an  increase  in  number  of  five  per  cent 
over  those  enumerated  in  1929,  due  to 
a  more  complete  listing  of  small  city  re¬ 
tailers.  Because  of  the  relatively  small 
volume  of  business  of  these  additional 
plants,  they  affect  the  comparability  of 
the  figures  for  previous  years  very  little, 
possibly  two  or  three  per  cent,  and  mostly 
in  the  items  of  milk  and  cream  received 
from  farmers  and  sold  in  fluid  form.  The 


best  estimates  available  indicate  that  all 
the  plants  included  handled  71  per  cent 
of  the  milk  produced  on  New  York  farms. 
In  addition  to  that  handled  in  plants, 
seven  per  cent  was  sold  by  farmers  at 
retail  or  wholesale  on  local  milk  routes, 
to  peddlers,  or  to  restaurants,  institu¬ 
tions,  etc.,  the  balance  being  used  for 
household  use  on  farms,  home  butter¬ 
making,  and  feeding  calves. 

The  total  receipts  from  farmers  in 
terms  of  whole  milk  were  5,470,199.000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  4.7  per  cent.  As 
usual,  there  was  substantially  more  milk 
produced  in  the  six  months,  May  to 
October,  than  in  the  other  six  months, 
with  the  peak  in  June,  in  which  month 
receipts  were  78  per  cent  greater  than 
in  November.  The  proportion  of  the 
yearly  total  of  milk  produced  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  lias  been  gradually  increasing 
during  recent  years.  In  some  parts  of 
(lie  State,  there  is  now  nearly  uniform 
production  the  year  around.  The  Summer 
drought  of  1930  undoubtedly  curtailed 
summer  production  considerably. 


Beef  and  Mutton  Ham 

Beef-liam  (Traditional  Recipe). — Beef, 
salt,  saltpeter,  raw  sugar,  cloves,  Jamaica 
and  black  pepper.  For  a  rump  of  about 
20  pounds  take  a  quarter-pound  of  salt¬ 
peter,  two  pounds  of  salt,  a  quarter- 
pound  of  coarse  raw  «sugar,  half  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  an  ounce  of  Jamaica,  and  one 
of  black  pepper,  ground.  Mix  all  thor¬ 
oughly,  rub  the  beef  all  over,  and  stuff 
as  much  as  possible  into  the  bone.  Let 
it  lie  for  two  or  three  days,  then  add  an¬ 
other  pound  of  salt,  rub  it  well  and  turn 
it  every  other  day.  It  will  be  ready  in 
three  weeks.  Drain  it  from  the  brine  and 


hang  it  up.  If  you  want  it  smoked,  hang 
it  over  a  barrel  in  which  you  burn  peat 
or  turf.  The  smoke  will  soon  taste  it,  if 
you  turn  it  well  on  every  part.  Then 
hang  it  up  to  dry.  Or  it  may  be  boiled 
when  taken  out  of  the  pickle, and  allowed 
to  stand  till  cold  in  the  water  in  which  it 
was  boiled,  or  it  may  be  baked  in  a  deep 
dish,  covered  with  a  coarse  paste. 

Mutton-ham  (Traditional  Recipe). — 
Mutton,  coarse  salt,  brown  sugar,  salt¬ 
peter,  Jamaica  and  black  pepper,  cori¬ 
ander  seeds.  Cut  a  hind-quarter  of  good 
mutton  into  the  shape  of  a  ham.  Pound 
an  ounce  of  saltpeter  with  a  pound  of 
coarse  salt  and  four  ounces  of  brown 
sugar.  Add  two  ounces  of  Jamaica  and 
black  pepper  and  half  an  ounce  of  cori¬ 
ander  seeds.  Rub  the  ham  well  with  this 
mixture,  taking  care  to  stuff  some  into 
the  hole  in  the  shank.  Lay  the  hams  in 
the  trough,  keep  them  carefully  covei’ed, 
and  baste  them  with  brine  every  other 
day,  or  even  every  day.  Let  it  lie  for  a 
fortnight.  Then  take  it  out  and  press 
it  with  a  weight  for  one  day.  Smoke  it 
with  sawdust  for  10‘  or  15  days  or  hang 
it  to  dry  in  the  kitchen.  In  the  High¬ 
lands  dried  junipers  are  used  in  curing 
mutton-liams.  “No  sort  of  meat,”  says 
Meg  Dods  (an  old  authority  on  cooking), 
“is  more  improved  by  smoking  with  aro¬ 
matic  woods  than  mutton.  If  the  ham  is 
to  be  boiled  soon  after  it  is  smoked,  soak 
it  for  one  hour,  and  if  it  has  been  smoked 
any  length  of  time  it  will  require  to  be 
soaked  for  several  hours.  Put  it  on  in 
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cold  water  and  boil  gently  for  two  hours. 
It  is  eaten  cold  at  breakfast,  luncheon 
or  supper. 

“Drive  the  end  out  of  an  old  puncheon 
or  cask.  Invert  it  over  birch  or  juniper 
branches,  or  a  heap  of  sawdust  of  green 
hardwood  (oak  is. best),  in  which  saw¬ 
dust  a  bar  of  red-hot  iron  is  buried.  Hang 
the  tongues,  fish,  hams,  etc.,  on  sticks 
across  the  cask,  and  cover  it  to  confine 
the  smoke  and  smoulder  slowly,  but  not 
burn.” — Meg  Dods. 

“In  Caithness  and  elsewhere  geese  aie 
still  cured  and  smoked  and  are  highly 
relishing.”  Mutton-ham  is  mentioned  by 
Scott  and  other  writers. 

The  above  unusual  recipes  are  copied 
from  a  book  entitled  “The  Scot’s  Kitchen, 
Its  Traditions  and  Lore  With  Old-time 
Recipes,”  by  Marian  Me  Niell. 

3MES.  FRANK  W.  PUGSLEY. 


The  Bookshelf 

Nancy  Comes  to  the  Scratch,  by 
Josephine  L.  Baldwin,  is  an  interesting 
collection  of  stories  for  boys  and  girls. 
These  are  all  stories  of  fact  that  seem 
stranger  than  fiction. 

This  book  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  the 
family.  The  stories  can  be  read  or  told 
to  children  and  the  older  children  will 
enjoy  reading  them  for  themselves.  Price 
$2.  For  sale  by  The  Rurax,  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


QUICK  WORK?  Yes  Sir! 


McCORMICK- PEERING 


t-Above:  For  speedy  cutting  nothing  equals  this 
14-foot  Farmall  Mowing  Outfit  —  the  Farmall 
7-foot  Power  Mower  and  a  special  7-foot  Trailer 
Mower.  This  outfit  can  mow  as  much  as  60 
acres  a  day.  'Below:  Eighteen  outstanding  ad¬ 
vantages  make  the  McCormick-Deering  Mower 
the  best  of  haymakers.  It  cuts  clean  and  fast, 
doesn’t  bind  or  clog,  is  light  draft,  and  built 
strong  to  give  long  service.  Vertical  and  High- 
Lift  types  available. 


Hay  Tools 

SLOW,  laborious  tools  and  methods  used  in  making 
hay  have  had  their  day.  Modern,  low-cost  haying 
calls  for  fast  time-  and  labor-saving  hay  tools  built  for 
speed  and  efficiency — ready  to  lower  your  haying  costs. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  offers  you  the  best 
to  be  had  in  mowers,  rakes,  stackers,  balers,  and  power 
to  match,  for  every  haying  operation.  Make  it  a  point  to 
see  first  what  he  offers  when  you  need  new  equipment. 

Before  you  begin  making  hay,  see  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Cylinder-Rake  Hay  Loader — the  new,  one- 
man  outfit  that  picks  up  from  either  swath  or  windrow. 
It  is  especially  valuable  now  because  of  its  cost-reduc¬ 
ing  possibilities  and  because  it  is  built  entirely  of  steel 
with  the  exception  of  the  rake  bars.  Ask  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  to  point  out  its  many  tested, 
practical  features.  Write  for  a  folder. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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A  Big  Problem  in  Stock 
Breeding 

In  recent  issues  the  subject  of  struc¬ 
ture  with  special  reference  to  purpose 
has  been  discussed  and  its  bearing  on 
the  success  of  the  dairyman  noted.  With 
this  goes  another  equally  valuable  lesson 
of  too  great  significance  to  be  neglected. 
When  we  attempt  to  look  beyond  the 
realm  where  external  evidence  justifies 
conclusions,  there  yet  remains  a  field  for 
exploration  where  even  more  subtle 
forces  are  to  be  controlled,  if  man  is  to 
dominate  as  he  may,  and  sometime  will. 
It  may  be  that  we  touch  here  the  realm 
where  psychological  forces  operate  and 
have  control  but  even  here  the  tact  re¬ 
mains  that  intimate  mental  relations  may 
be  established  between  caretaker  and  ani¬ 
mal,  and  through  these  results  obtain 
otherwise  impossible.  These  go  beyond 
food  selection  and  hold  in  the  inherent 
powers  locked  in  the  brain  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  animal.  When  we  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  milk  production  in 
largest  quantity,  we  will  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  i*ealization  of  the  important  re¬ 
lations  which  must  be  established  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  in  charge  and  the 
cow. 

No  one  can  tell  why  it  is  that  one  man 
will  get  a  larger  flow  of  milk  from  an 
individual  cow’  than  another,  but  the 
fact  is  recognized,  for  it  is  being  met 
in  daily  operations.  We  term  this  the 
manifestation  of  the  law  of  affinity  and 
it  surely  is  one  to  be  cultivated. 

One  man  taking  his  seat  by  the  side 
of  a  cow  will  notice  at  once  that  she  is 
nervous,  is  stepping  continually  and  ap¬ 
pearing  ill  at  ease,  whereas  as  soon  as 
he  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  cow 
next  in  line  this  one  will  turn  her  head 
and  commence  licking  his  sleeve  and 
manifesting  signs  of  interest.  It  is  not 
alone  because  of  a  distended  udder  or 
that  she  knows  it  is  time  for  milking, 
but  goes  deeper  and  touches  this  principle 
every  dairyman  does  well  to  observe.  The 
hired  man  or  housewife  may  meet  this 
same  reception  with  the  first  mentioned 
cow,  and,  if  quantity  of  milk  is  desired, 
the  law  here  made  manifest  must  be  ob¬ 
served.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  kindness 
or  gentleness,  but  enters  the  deeper  men¬ 
tal  relations  not  easily  explained  but  ac¬ 
tually  met  in  daily  practice. 

The  fact  is  that  cows  have  individual¬ 
ity,  and  manifest  it  in  reception  of  those 
having  to  do  wTith  their  care  and  milk¬ 
ing.  If  this  be  admitted  it  follows  that 
this  law  must  be  appreciated  by  those 
seeking  the  lai’ger  production.  The  near¬ 
er  one  can  come  to  establishing  the  re¬ 
lation  existing  between  the  cow  and  her 
calf,  the  closer  will  lie  get  to  full  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk.  There  is  a  direct  bear¬ 
ing  of  this  problem  on  the  business  of 
the  dairyman,  hence  it  may  well  be  con¬ 
sidered.  If  this  relation  holds,  there  is 
necessity  for  going  a  step  further  where 
we  touch  surroundings  which  must  enter 
in  to  determine  results.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  importance  of  clean 
tie-ups,  airy,  well  ventilated  and  sunny, 
as  well  as  made  light  and  roomy.  W  hat- 
ever  tends  to  increase  the  comfort  of  an 
animal  brings  returns  to  the  owners. 

The  day  for  the  low  posted  tie-up,  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  dark  corner  of  the  barn 
with  little  attention  to  windows  or  clean¬ 
liness  of  animals  or  surroundings,  has 
gone,  and,  with  the  going,  a  better  day 
is  ushered  in  for  owner  as  well  as  cow. 
Wisely  we  have  reached  a  period  when 
the  State  steps  in  here  and  places  re¬ 
striction  governing  these  points,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  milker  but  as  a  fi¬ 
nancial  proposition  for  the  State.  We 
are  coming  to  realize  that  pure  air,  sun¬ 
light,  ventilation  and  care  in  our  barns, 
and  with  our  stock,  will  materially  re¬ 
duce  disease  risks,  especially  in  case  of 
tubex-culosis,  but  the  good  dairyman  sees 
far  more  than  this  and  seeks  through 
these  channels  to  increase  the  comfort  of 
his  animals,  that  production  may  be 
larger.  As  States  place  increased  re¬ 
strictions  on  dairymen  touching  care  of 
animals  with  the  view  to  reduce  fear  of 
contagious  diseases  it  is  easy  to  note  that 
there  has  followed  a  gradual  increase  in 
production  per  animal,  that  increase  be¬ 
ing  governed  by  the  relations  established 
between  the  animal  and  caretaker. 

If  all  this  means  anything,  it  is  that 
the  milking  stool  is  not  a  good  milk  per¬ 
suader;  that  kicks  and  cuffs,  profanity  or 


loud  speaking  have  no  place  in  the  tie-up ; 
that  subtle  influences  touch  and  affect 
every  animal  there,  and  that  only  through 
attention  to  well-established  rules  govern¬ 
ing  at  every  step  can  full  success  be  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  cow  can  withhold  her  milk  and  will 
do  so  when  disturbed,  frightened  or  treat¬ 
ed  unkindly  in  any  way.  The  man  who 
lies  in  bed  Sunday  morning  another  hour, 
and  so  delays  milking,  will  find,  if  he  is 
careful  to  weigh  his  milk  as  drawn,  that 
thex-e  will  be  a  decided  falling  off  for  the 
day,  and  that  the  cow  will  not  get  back 
to  normal  production  before  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  while  the  habit  of  full  de¬ 
livery  will  be  checked. 

Seeking  the  largest  possible  produc¬ 
tion,  every  item  entering  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  nothing  breaks  in  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  milking  at  any  old  time.  If 
there  is  any  one  spot  in  all  farm  work 
where  regularity  should  rigidly  hold  it  is 
in  the  hours  for  milking,  not  alone  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  conditions  but  mental. 
Abundant  proof  of  the  claim  here  pre¬ 
sented  may  be  found  in  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  records,  placing  individual  ani¬ 
mals  in  line  for  awards  of  merit  under 
the  most  exacting  conditions.  In  every 
case  the  cows  have  been  pi-ovided  with 
sanitary  conditions,  given  ample  space  in 
clean,  roomy,  well  ventilated  bairns  and 
all  that  science  can  dictate  observed  to 
add  to  their  comfort,  knowing  that  this 
was  the  only  path  to  a  record.  The  am¬ 
bition  thus  ai'oused,  coupled  with  State 
requirements  as  safeguard  against  dis¬ 
ease,  and  appreciation  of  laws  governing 
good  health,  is  fast  multiplying  the  num¬ 
ber  entering  the  cliai-med  circle. 

If  this  be  true  with  those  record  seek¬ 
ers,  does  it  not  bear  directly  on  evei’y 
owner  seeking  to  realize  from  his  herd? 
We  have  not  yet  compassed  the  whole 
problem  and  grasped  all  the  details,  for 
the  expeiaence  of  these  trained  men  in 
charge  of  the  larger  producers  is  giving 
an  insight  into  steps  any  man  can  take 
which  will  well  compensate  for  time  and 
thought.  We  must  come  to  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  we  cannot  force  milk  from  a 
cow*  while  we  can  force  fat  on  a  hog. 
Dark,  small,  poorly  ventilated  tie-ups  not 
only  invite  disease  but  certainly  retard 
production.  Writh  this  must  go  that  law 
of  adaptability  by  which  owners  w’ill 
select  animals  responding  to  their  methods 
of  treatment,  and  oxx  their  part  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  out  from  the  mentality  of  the 
animal  must  come  the  action  which  w’ill 
bring  success.  Oxily  through  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  individual  intelligence,  and  the 
possibility  of  leading  out  to  fuller  re¬ 
sponse,  can  wre  hope  to  gain  what  may 
be  realized  out  of  the  business. 

Whatever  tends  to  strengthen  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  cow  will  also  tend  to  make 
certain  a  larger  flow  of  milk  and  surely 
whatever  operates  to  disturb  her  mental 
poise  must  affect  yield  and  quality  of 
product.  Well  do  I  remember  sitting 
outside  a  dairy  barix  one  day,  with  the 
ownei*,  as  the  time  approached  for  feed¬ 
ing.  Taking  my  watch  in  hand,  at  his 
request,  I  waited  for  the  hour.  Ten 
minutes  in  advance  wTe  heard  a  single 
chain  rattle,  and  three  minutes  before 
four  o’clock  bedlam  broke  loose,  yet  there 
w’as  no  one  iix  or  about  that  barn.  Those 
cow’s  measured  time  as  accurately  as  did 
we  W’itli  our  watches.  Had  there  been 
delay  thei’e  would  have  follow’ed  loss  in 
flow  of  milk  so  closely  are  physical  and 
mental  faculties  related.  It  is  wrell  that 
there  be  careful  study  of  structure  as 
related  to  purpose.  It  will  be  well  care¬ 
fully  to  consider  all  points  in  outward 
make  up  promising,  to  insure  what  is 
desired,  but  with  all  this  there  is  room 
for  study  of  mental  condition,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  better  recognition  of  mental 
powers,  and  the  steps  called  for  to  insure 
greatest  harmony  at  all  times  between 
caretaker  and  cow,  for  in  these  will  be 
found  the  open  door  to  largest  success  in 
dairying.  It  is  W’ell  to  exalt  the  comfort 
of  the  animal  as  well  as  to  seek  to  com¬ 
pound  the  ideal  ration  for  both  are 
factors  lying  very  close  to  the  pocket 
book  of  the  owner.  G.  M.  twitciiell 

Maine 


Black  pepper  is  the  di’ied  immature 
bein-y  of  the  pepper  plant,  which  is  a 
W’oody  vine  growing  in  the  East.  Indies 
and  tropical  Asia.  White  pepper  is  the 
mature  black  pepper  bex*ry  ground  after 
the  outer  coating  is  removed. 


No  one  is  foolish  enough  to  deny  that  milk  prices  are 
down — that  dairy  profits  have  shrunk — that  it  is  a 
time  to  practice  economy  in  the  strictest  sense. 

But  there  is  another  fact  to  face  —  another  truth  to 
realize;  the  odds  are  against  the  dairyman  trho 
cheapens  his  ration..  He  invites  every  danger  he 
avoids  when  times  are  good.  He  turns  right  about 
face  on  good  dairy  practice.  He  deafens  himself  to 
the  truth  that,  now,  only  good  cows  and  a  good  feed 
can  make  him  a  profit. 

Run  down  condition,  ill  health,  constipation — low 
profits — all  are  waiting  to  respond  to  the  invitation 
cheap  feeding  gives. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  surplus  milk  is  to  send  low 
producing  cows  to  the  butcher.  Keep  only  high  pro¬ 
ducers — feed  them  well.  That’s  true  economy!  That’s 
profitable  dairying! 

Regardless  of  milk  price  Larro  dairy  feed  trill 
return  a  greater  profit  over  feed  cost.  Larro  plays 
square  with  your  cows  because  it  is  always  the  same— 
always  uniform.  It  altrays  is  the  most  profitable. 
See  your  Larro  Dealer. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Jjcirvgr 

FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY  '  HOGS  '  DAIRY 


Larro  Family  Flour,  best  for  Bread,  Biscuits,  Cakes  and  Pies 


Horse  limping? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

For  38  years  Absorbine  has  relieved  hard- 
worked  muscles  and  tendons  —  a  quick 
help  to  reduce  strain-swellings.  Promptly 
eases  injuries,  never  blisters,  loosens  hair 
or  causes  lay-ups.  A  great  antiseptic  for 
aiding  quick  healing  of  cuts,  bruises,  sores. 
Any  druggist — $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Yonr  Money  Refunded 
if  this  MedicineFails 

Thousands  of  stockmen 
are  now  being  literally 


1  Amazed 

■  at  results  from 

I  Fleming’s  No.  6  Powders 

I s 

I 
l 

t 


Send  $1  today  for  a'postpaid  full  month’s  treatment. 
These  Arsenic  and  Iron  Powders  get  right  at  the 
cauBe  of  the  disease.  They  are  positively  guaran¬ 
teed  to  get  rid  of  Heaves — "you  to  be  the  judge  and 
your  word  to  go.  ”  Also  send  for  Big  Free  Veteri¬ 
nary  Adviser.  112pagescompletelyillustrated.  Tells  | 
about  treating  300  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle. 

FLEMING  BROS..D-498  Stock  Yards.  Chicago  I 


EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1.  00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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BIG  DISCOUNT 
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Take  advantage  of  this  offer.  You  may  never  have  another  opportunity  to  buy  Sieb  s 
Famous  Oversize  Chicks  at  such  low  prices.  They  are  one  quality  only.  The  Best,  all 
from  guaranteed  purebred  flocks  of  the  world’s  finest  bloodlines.  They  have  been  bred 
and  cultured  for  years  to  grow  larger,  mature  quicker  and  lay  better.  No  matter  how 
scarce  money  is  you  can  afford  a  flock  of  Sieb’s  Certified  Chicks.  They  will  bring  you 
an  income  when  everything  else  on  the  farm  fails.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  send  for 
catalog.  100%  alive  prepaid  delivery  guaranteed. 

LOWEST  PRICES  WE  EVER  MADE 


C 

up 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns  . 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$36.25 

$70.00 

Brd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks  . 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

S.  C.  Reds  . 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

S.  L.  Wvandottes,  R.  C.  Reds  . .. 

. ..  2.63 

5.00 

9.50 

46.25 

90.00 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orps.  &  Wh.  Wyands.  . . 

...  2.38 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

Wh.,  Bl.  Minorcas  . 

.  . .  2.63 

5.00 

9.50 

46.25 

90.00 

Anconas,  Hvy.  Assorted  . 

...  2.13 

4.00 

7.50 

36.25 

70.00 

Heavy  and  Light  Assorted  . 

3.50 

6.50 

31.25 

•0.00 

Light  Assorted  . 

...  1.63 

3.00 

5.50 

26.25 

50.00 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  BOX  450 

Member  Int’l.  Mid-West,  III.  &  American  B.  C.  P.  Association 


LINCOLN,  ILL. 


1 


KERR’S  CHICKS  WIN  PRIZES 

R.  I.  Reds,  first  at  Liberty  and  first  sweepstakes  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Chick 
Shows.  W.  Leghorns,  second  at  Batavia.  B.  Rocks,  third  ’at  Liberty — 
AGAINST  ALL  COMERS.  Rich  laying  inheritance.  They  11  be  strong 
laying  pullets  in  early  fall.  Prices  effective  April  19. 

UTILITY  CHICKS 


For  25 


White  Leghorns .  $3.25 

Barred  Rocks .  3.75 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.00 

White  Rocks  .  4.25 

W.  Wyandottes .  4.25 

Mixed  Chicks .  3.00 


For  50 

For  100 

For  500 

For  1,000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

$100.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.50 

140.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island.  Following  is  report  for  the  30th 
week,  ending  April  2S. 

The  average  pen  production  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds  in  the  present  New 
York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest  was 
L054  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  26th  week. 
This  production  is  335  eggs  per  pen 
higher  than  the  record  at  this  time  last 
year.  Furthermore,  it  is  336  eggs  per 
pen  above  the  average  for  this  breed  at 
the  half-way  mark  during  the  past  six 
years.  'The  second  highest  average  for 
this  period  was  797  eggs  per  pen  in  1927 
or  257  eggs  per  pen  less  than  the  record 
made  in  the  present  contest.  Every  entry 
in  the  Rod  class  is  now  above  the  average 
pen  production  for  the  entire  contest. 
Seven  pens  passed  the  1.000-egg  mark  by 
the  middle  of  the  contest  compared  with 
only  two  a  year  ago. 

Moss  Farm,  of  Mass.,  owns  the  leading 
pen  to  date.  These  birds  produced  a  total 
of  1.279  eggs  and  earned  a  total 
of  1,238  points  up  to  and  including  the 
26th  week.  This  production  is  133  eggs 
more  than  the  highest  producing  Red  pen 
in  any  past  Farmingdale  contest;  it  is 
189  eggs  above  the  leading  pen  of  last 
year;  and  it  is  222  eggs  greater  than  the 
average  for  all  leading  Red  pens  at  the 
26th  week  during  the  last  six  years.  An¬ 
other  Red  pen  entered  by  John  Z.  La- 
Belle,  of  Conn.,  produced  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  but  earned  fewer  points. 

High  individual  by  eggs  in  the  entire 
contest,  all  breeds  considered,  is  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  owned  by  Walliceton  Farm. 
This  bird  laid  162  eggs  in  26  weeks. 
Moss  Farm  has  the  highest  bird  in  the 
contest  by  points  with  158  points  and  159 
eggs.  These  individual  birds  are  not  the 
only  Reds  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  there 
are  32  pullets  of  this  variety  over  140 
eggs  in  26  weeks,  compared  with  only 
one  bird  a  year  ago.  Walliceton  Farm 
also  owns  the  Rhode  Island  Red  with 
the  longest  cycle.  This  bird  laid  73  eggs 
in  as  many  days  without  a  miss.  An* 
other  bird  in  the  same  pen  missed  only 
five  days  from  January  1  to  April  1,  and 
laid  at  the  rate  of  95  per  cent  for  that 
period. — C.  D.  Anderson,  manager,  Egg 
Laying  Contest. 

During  the  30th  week  of  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg  laying  Contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  at  the  rate 
of  57.6  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
1.8  per  cent  under  last  week’s  production. 
The  average  production  per  bird  for  the 
week  was  4.03  eggs  and  the  average  for 
the  first  30  weeks  is  102.11  eggs  per  bird. 
This  is  5.83  eggs  more  per  bird  than  the 
production  for  the  first  30  weeks  of  the 
last  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  30th  Week.- — W.  L.. 
W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  64  points,  63 
eggs ;  W.  L.,  Lukert  TjCghorn  Farm.  63, 
60  ;  W.  L..  M.  P.  Phillips.  61,  58;  W.  L.. 
August  Keri,  59,  57 ;  W.  L.,  Oak  Hill 
Poultry  Farm.  59.  54;  W.  L.,  Oak  Hill 
Poultry  Farm.  58,  54;  W.  L.,  White 
Quill  Poultry  Farm,  58.  56. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties 
to  date : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons.  1,545  points,  1.572  eggs ;  Lukert 
Leghorn  Farm,  1.518,  1.499;  Farview 
Poultry  "Farm,  1.464,  1.484;  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm.  1.433.  1.493;  The  Pioneer 
Hatchery,  1.411,  1.389;  The  Joachim 
Breeding  Farm.  1.360,  1.459;  Mohawk 
Roost.  1.29S.  1.325. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  1.401 
points,  1.435  eggs:  John  Z.  LaBelle.  1.393, 
1,474;  Sunshine  Farm.  1.325.  1.279. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rooks.- — Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  1.257  points,  1.44S  eggs; 
W.  Y.  Steen.  1.002.  1.092. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm.  1.223  points,  1,288  eggs. 

White  -Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Iloltzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  943  points,  985  eggs. 


Cornell  Poultry  Judging  School 

The  14th  annual  poultry  judging  and 
breeding  school  will  be  held  at  Cornell 
University  June  22-27.  1931.  Teaching 
the  principles  of  “Judging  Poultry  for 
Production”  is  the  primary  object  of  this 
school,  a  matter  of  great  importance  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  critical  period  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  order  to  provide  instruction  for 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  apply  it, 
admission  is  limited  to  persons  who  are 
professionally  engaged  in  resident  or  ex¬ 
tension  teaching,  research,  judging,  of¬ 
ficial  poultry  inspection  service,  writing, 
or  who  are  college  students  specializing 
in  the  field  of  poultry  husbandry,  or  per¬ 
sons  who  are  managing  a  poultry  enter¬ 
prise  as  an  important  part  of  a  business 
and  who  are  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

Students  will  register  at  9  :10  A.  M., 
Monday,  June  22,  second  floor,  main  hall¬ 
way,  Poultry  Building,  J.  II.  Bruckner 
in  charge. 

Laboratory  fee  is  $5.  The  cost  of  a 
room  will  he  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day  for 
each  person.  Meals  at  nearby  cafeterias 
need  not  exceed  $1.25  or  $1.50  a  day  for 
excellent  service.  Students  who  satisfac¬ 
torily  complete  the  course  covering  the 
judging  of  birds  for  production  will  be 
granted  certificates  bearing  the  signatures 
of  the  dean  of  the  college  and  the  head  of 
the  poultry  department. 

Make  application  to  the  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Enrollment  will  not  be 
limited,  but  your  application  should  be 
mailed  at  once  to  insure  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  at  the  college. 


For  blood  tested  Utility  Chicks  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

SPECIAL  MATINGS  CHICKS 

For  Special  Matings  Chicks  in  any  quantity  add  3c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Matings  Chicks  available  for  all  breeds,  at  3c  per  chick  advance  over 
blood  tested  Utility  Chick  Prices. 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 

Department  J 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
LOWELL.  MASS. 
WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER.  PA. 
DANBURY,  CONN. 


I  Leghorns  "Reds  -Rocks-\^andottes 


"WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 
All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

s.  c.  w. 

LEG-HORNS 

. .  $15.00 

.  14.00 

Special  Mating  Chicks 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Telephone  is  Wallingford  645-5 


Week 

Week 


May  18 
May  25 


S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS 
$16.00 
15.00 

$2.00  per  100 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$17.00 

16.00 

Higher. 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 
$20.00 
18.00 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Radio  Broadcast  Each  Thursday  Noon  12:40,  Station  WDIiC,  1330  Kilocycles. 


WOLF  -  Certifie 


ORDER  NOW  —SAVE  MONEY! 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas.  . 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks .  2.75 

S.  C.  &  R.  0.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minorcas. 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  3.75 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.50 

Assorted  Odds,  Ends,  Mixed .  2.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalogue  giving  description  of 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the  livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for  ten 
days  after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you  to  be  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your 
order.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$2.25 

$4.50 

$  8.50 

$41.50 

$  82.00 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

.  3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

.  2.50 

3.50 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

’Wolf-Certifled” 


WOLF  HATCHING  & 


D.  for  balance. 

BREEDING  FARMS, 


Dept.  16. 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


9c 


TEEN’S  "IT5LOOD  TESTED 

(TATE  &— -SARRED  ROCK 

UPERVISED  ~r9  ABY  CHICKS 

and  Certified  WHITE  LEGHOHNS  lOc 

Barred  Rock  pullets  and  breeding  cockerels,  8  to  10  weeks  old  $1.00;  also  certified  white 
leghorn  pullets  Hanson  Strain,  8  to  10  weeks  $1.00 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


CH ICKS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  about  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  c  x  t  ra 
money  or  get 
clucks’  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy 
terms  plan— $lper  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery— the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests— Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  for  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42 


FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


STOP  COCCIDIOSIS 
WITH  GORIDENE 

Do  you  know  how  to  care  for  poultry’s  most 
dreaded  disease — coccidiosis?  Hundreds  of 
leading  hatcheries  and  poultry  raisers  have 
used  CORIDENE  to  stop  coccidiosis  within 
3  days.  It  is  also  powerful  as  a  preventive. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  CORIDENE, 
write  to — 

CLAND-O-LAC  COMPANY 
4225  Florence  Blvd.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.sk  for  Free  Booklet 

Also  manufacturers  of  NO-PIK  (for  canni¬ 
balism  and  toe-picking) ;  NEOL  (for  roup) ; 
ENTERIC  CAPSULES  (for  worms). 


QUALITY  CHICKS 
ROCK  BOTTOM 
PRICES 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $4.75  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.00  9.50  45.00  85.00 

K-  1.  Reds  .  5.25  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Assorted  for  broilers _  4.00  7.50  35.00  67.50 

Weekly  hatches  with  prompt  shipment.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY- 


New 

Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
1 207  Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  ■ 


RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.  offers  °“eee2 

egg  cases  packed  complete  with  14-cup  flats,  10  fillers 
aud  equipped  with  good  cover.  Cases  we  sell  are  packed 
as  required  by  American  RR.  Express  Co.  aud  other 
Carriers.  If  cases  not  as  represented,  do  not  pav  11s. 
Address— Box  No.  29,  High  Bridge  Station,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sous  Co.,  Mfrs..  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


BABY  ih  chicks 

KKo  bs°tCrK.I» . ““ 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS .  7.00  32.50  60 

LIGHT  MIXED .  6.00  27.50 

HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  32.50 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 

flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$37.50 

$70 

4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65 

4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65 

3.75 

6.00 

30.00 

55 

Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Rocks  or  Reds  . $4.50 

White  Leghorns  . 4.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 4.00 

Light  Mixed  .  3.75 

These  are  first  class  chicks  and  nothing  cheap"  but  tile 
Price.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Hatched  from  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Catalog  FREE. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PA 


PINECREST  CHIX 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  lOOt 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rooks. ,  .$8.00  $37.50  $75.0 

R-  I-  Reds .  8.00  37.50  75.0 

Wh.  &  Bf.  Leghorns  7.00  32.50  65.0 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  32.50  65. C 

Light  Mixed .  6.50  30.00  60. C 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  P; 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 

Single  Comb  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) _ $8.00  per  100 

S-  C.  Reds  . . $8. 00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed. .  .$8  per  100;  Light  M ixed  .  .  . $6  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  Alt 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R,  IVIcAlisterville,  Pa. 


Strickler’s  Large  Tom  Barron  English 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 


/ffci 

W 


"ill  be  money-makers  for  you.  All-electric 
hatched,  extra  quality  chicks  tor  June  1, 
8,  15,  32,  20  at  *8.50  per  100;  $40  per  500;  $77 
per  1000.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guar 

anteed.  Also  12wks.  old  Pullets.  Catalog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  /%  B|  I  V 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  11  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  and  June  chicks. 

$7.00  Per  100  332.50-500  $65-1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED  CBICKS 

fwFPStlv  RpdllPPfl  *  Bd-  Bocks  $8-100;  Heavy 

m  Cdlly  neuuieu  Mix  $7-100;  Leghorns  $7.50-100. 
Quality  &  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Cat.  free.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 

A  1  J  <S  Barred  aud  White  Rocks.. ..  $8—100 

” White  Leghorns  .  *7—100 

Utility  Heavy  Mixed  .  #7— 100 

hlCkS  livejirrivai  guar.  Postage  paid. 


ft 


Geo.  W.  Paige 


Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


Pflf  Purebred  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

8c;  Barred  Rocks,  10c;  Heavy  Mixed, 
8c;  Light  Mixed,  6c.  Jse  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1  000 
lots.  11)0%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlistorville,  Pa. 


CHIX — Leg,  7c;  Bd.  Rocks,  8c;  Reds,  8c;  W.  Rocks, 
9c;  II.  Mix.,  7c;  L.  Mix.,  6c.  From  free  range  flocks. 
Send  for  cat.  The  Monroe  Hatchery,  Bx  R,  Richfield. Pa. 


Dl  PAn  TPCTCII  From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

DLliVU-ltO  ICU  red  Rocks,  $9  per  100;  S.  C.  White 
H  1 yL  ^  Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Three  con- 
VIT  I  VIVO  seculive  years  of  blood  testing 

for  B.W.D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin, Pa. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

AcflOpniy  Grange  No.  62,  of  Canan¬ 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  recently  celebrated  its  57th 
anniversary.  A  picture  of  Oliver  Hudson 
Kelley,  founder  of  the  order,  was  im¬ 
pressively  unveiled  by  Lucius  C.  Mather, 
ibe  only  surviving  charter  member  of  the 
Grange',  who  is  past  81  years  old.  Mr. 
Mather  is  the  oldest  member  in  Ontario 
County  in  point  of  Grange  service. 
Academy  Grange  was  the  pioneer  Grange 
of  Ontario  County.  The  fact  that  the 
Grange  has  received  25  applications  for 
membership  thus  far  this  year  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  Grange  is  not  likely  to 
become  dormant  very  soon. 

Oatka  Falls  Grange  No.  394,  of  Le 
Bey,  N.  Y.,  has  been  an  “Honor  Grange” 
for  four  successive  years.  Among  the 
community  welfare  projects  put  across  by 
this  Grange  in  winning  these  honors  are : 
Speaking  contests  for  the"  juvenile  mem¬ 
bers,  an  essay  contest  for  the  4-H  club 
members,  the  organization  of  a  Grange 
orchestra,  and  the  purchase  of  a  supply 
of  household  articles  for  a  family  whose 
home  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Last  year 
Oatka  Grange  won  all  three  prizes  of  $30 
m  gold  for  the  Grange  in  Genesee  County, 
furnishing  the  largest  classes  for  the  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  degrees.  The  Grange 
bad  64  of  its  members  in  the  record- 
breaking  seventh  degree  class  at  Roch¬ 
ester  last  November.  Oatka  Grange  also 
boasts  of  having  a  member  with  the  oldest 
Grange  record  in  the  State,  Dwight  H. 
Pierson,  who  organized  the  Grange,  and 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  order 
since  1872,  having  joined  in  Iowa  in  that 
year. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  has  again  duplicated 
the  offer  which  proved  so  great  a  success 
last  year  in  adding  new  members  to  the 
order,  by  promising  awards  of  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece  to  every  Grange  that 
makes  a  net  gain  of  25  or  more  members 
during  the  Grange  year  ending  September 
30,  1931.  If  a  net  gain  of  50  or  more 
members  is  made  the  award  will  »be  $10 
in  gold.  Last  year  .63  Granges  of  the 
Empire  State  were  numbered  in  this 
honor  group,  12  of  them  winning  the  $10 
awards  with  50  or  more  new  members. 
Tupper  Lake  Grange,  of  Franklin  County, 
headed  the  list  with  89  new  members, 
Wallkill  River  Grange,  of  Orange  County, 
was  second  with  77  new  'members  and 
Eureka  Grange,  of  Wayne  County,  was 
third  with  67  members.  The  latter 
Grange,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 
1930,  added  98  new  members.  Eureka  had 
11&  of  its  members  in  the  seventh  degree 
class  at  Rochester.  This  Grange,  now 
the  fourth  largest  Grange^  in  the  world, 
has  a  membership  of  652.  Dutches  j 
County  furnished  the  largest  number  of 
Granges  in  this  list  of  prize-winning 
Granges,  with  five  receiving  the  coveted 
awards.  Monroe  and  Clinton  were  tied 
for  second  place  with  four  Granges  each, 
and  Delaware,  Ontario,  Orange,  Steuben 
and  St.  Lawrence  came  under  the  wire 
with  three  Granges  each.  The  total  gain 
in  membership  for  the  State  was  2,347. 
These  gains  were  offset  by  some  losses  in 
other  counties,  so  that  the  State’s  net 
gain  was  but  1,270  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  15,  1930.  This  gave  the  State  a 
total  membership  of  129,857.  The  chance 
for  again  passing  the  130,000  member¬ 
ship  mark  this  year  seems  excellent. 

Hightstown  Grange  No.  96  is  the 
largest  Subordinate  Grange  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  It  has  a  membership  of  535.  At  the 
annual  installation  of  officers  of  this 
Grange  in  January  there  was  an  atten¬ 
dance  of  428  members  of  that  and  neigh¬ 
boring  Granges. 

The  three  “Top-Notchers”  among  the 
Juvenile  Granges  of  New  York  State  for 
last  year  were’  Tieonderoga,  of  Essex, 
South  Rutland,  of  Jefferson,  and  Warren, 
of  Herkimer.  Each  Juvenile  was  given  a 
beautiful  silk  flag  by  the  State  Grange. 
Seven  other  Juveniles  were  listed  as 
Honor  Granges.  The  matrons  of  the  three 
Top-Notchers  were :  Tieonderoga,  Mrs. 
Elsie  Gatlin ;  South  Rutland,  Mrs.  Earl 
Churchill ;  Warren,  Mrs.  Bernice  Dunckel. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York, 
boasts  of  a  family  of  nine  who  are  all 
members  of  Morley  Grange.  The  family 
consists  of  father  and  mother  and  seven 
children.  The  three  younger  children  are 
members  of  the  Juvenile  Grange.  The 
next  older,  Billie,  has  received  all  four 
degrees  in  the  Morley  Grange,  while  the 
three  older  youngsters  have  all  taken  the 
sixth  degree  in  the  State  Grange.  The 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Amo,  were  members  of  the 
record-breaking  seventh  degree  class  at 
Rochester  last  November  when  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  met  in  that  hospitable  city. 

Recently  two  prominent  members  of 
the  Grange  have  come  into  the  limelight 
through  deserved  promotions  to  wider 
fields  of  activity.  Chris  Christensen,  a 
former  secretary  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  has  been  made  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Ralph  G.  Bressler,  formerly 
a  deputy  commissioner  of  agriculture  in 
Pennsylvania,  has  become  the  new  head 
of  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  of 
Rhode  Island.  Dean  Christensen  is  an 
active  member  of  Pdtomac  Grange  No.  1, 
of  Washington.  Dean  Bressler  has  been 
active  in  Grange  work  for  many  years  in 
bis  State. 

The  members  of  the  Granges  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  giving  Governor  Pinchot  en 
thusiastic  support  in  his  plan  to  add 
20,000  miles  of  township  roads  to  the 
system  ol  improved  highways  of  the  Key¬ 


stone  State.  Governor  Pinchot  and  Mrs. 
Pinchot  are  both  active  members  of  the 
order  and  have  addressed  hundreds  of 
Grange  meetings  in  Pennsylvania.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  Grange  membership  of 
Pennsylvania  ie  80,000  the  backing  of 
such  a  body  should  be  a  big  element  of 
strength. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Eggs  are  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  in  a 
long  time.  Home-grown  rhubarb  and  lettuce 
are  being  offered. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  28  to  29c;  tubs,  20  to  27c; 
firsts,  23  to  25c;  undergrades,  22  to  23c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies.  17c;  longhorn.  17  to  18c; 
brick,  18c;  brick  Swiss,  23c;  limburger,  30c. 
Eggs,  weak;  nearby  fancy,  21  to  22c;  grade 

Eggs,  weak;  nearby  fancy,  21  to  22c;  grade 

to  17c;  nearby  at  mark,  13  to  17c;  western, 
10  to  17c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23 
to  27c;  chickens,  32  to  35c:  old  roosters,  10  to 

21c:  capons,  50c:  ducks.  21  to  20c;  geese,  10 

to  17c;  turkeys,  43  to  43c.  Live  poultry,  easy; 
fowls.  20  to  27c;  broilers.  32  to  38c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  15c;  stags,  17c;  ducks,  25c;  geese,  17 
to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  unclassi¬ 
fied,  bu.,  $1  to  81.50;  Snow,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
Baldwin,  $1.75  to  $2;  Home  Beauty,  $1.75  to 
$2.25;  Northern  Spy,  McIntosh,  $2  to  $2.50;  De¬ 
licious.  $2.50.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1:  2-bu.  bag,  $2.50  to  $2.00;  Fla., 
bu.  crt.,  $1.75  to  $2.73;  Idaho  bakers,  23-lb. 
bag.  75  to  83c;  sweets,  Md.,  bu.  hpr.,  $2.15 
to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $3.25:  marrow,  $0.50;  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  85c 
to  $1;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  35  to  50c:  Tex.,  crate, 
$1.75  to  $2;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cherries.  Col.,  8-lb.  box, 
$3.50  to  $4;  grapes.  Arg.,  20-lb.  box,  $2.50  to 
$3;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $4.75;  Fla.,  $4 
to  $3;  pears,  Cal.,  box,  $2.50:  pineapples.  P.  R., 
crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  strawberries,  Ala.,  qt., 
13  to  21c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  Wash.,  12-lb.  crate, 
$2.15  to  $2.35;  beans,  Tex.,  wax,  bu.,  $5;  green, 
$3.50  to  $4;  beets,  bu..  35  to  45c;  broccoli, 
Tex.,  crate,  $4;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  30c; 
cabbage,  bu..  35  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  35  to  50c; 
cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate.  $2.25  to  $2.05:  celery, 
doz.,  50  to  80c;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  bskt..  $2.50 
to  $2.65;  endive,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  horseradish, 
bbl.,  $7  to  $9:  kale,  Md.,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  let¬ 
tuce,  14-lb.  crate.  $1.85  to  $2;  mushrooms.  3-lb. 
bskt.,  $1  to  $1.25:  peas.  Cal.,  hamper.  $2.25  to 
$2.35:  peppers,  Fla.,  crate.  $4  to  $7:  radishes, 
doz.,  15  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  50  to  00c; 
spinach,  bu.,  85c  to  $1:  tomatoes.  Fla.,  8-lb. 
bskt.,  $1.00  to  $1.05:  turnips,  bu..  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady:  new  syrup, 
gal..  $1.25  to  $1.33;  old,  75c  to  $1;  sugar,  lb., 
18  to  21c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $17 
to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $18:  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $10.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $19; 
standard  middlings,  $18.50;  red-dog.  $21:  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  30  per  cent  protein.  $31:  oilmen], 
34  per  cent.  $32;  hominy,  $20.30;  gluten.  $29.70; 
oatfeed.  $11.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu..  $3.40;  Al¬ 
falfa.  $15.25;  Alsike,  $14.10;  clover,  $15.00  to 
$13.90.  c-  H-  B- 


A  Few  Hens  and  a  Pig 

I  have  lived  in  the  country  about  1% 
years.  Last  Summer  I  raised  a  few 
chicks,  but  did  not  winter  them.  I  would 
like  to  raise  a  few  more  this  year,  but 
can  care  for  only  about  50.  Everyone 
gives  me  different  advice  about  care  and 
feeding,  until  I  am  all  at  sea.  Last  year 
I  bought  the  feed  in  25-lb.  lots  and  fed 
until  that  was  gone,  then  bought  more. 
If  I  can  manage  50  chicks  I  would  like 
to  know  about  how  much  mash  to  feed 
each  day  and  how  long.  Should  any 
other  food  be  given  the  first  eight  weeks 
and  should  any  special  drink  be  given? 
Before  I  gave  my  chicks  mash  and  sour 
milk.  Was  that  proper?  If  I  buy  the 
grains  and  mix  them,  just  what  should  I 
buy  and  what  proportion  in  mixing? 
After  the  first  eight  weeks  last  year  I 
fed  mixed  grain.  Is  it  just  as  cheap  to 
buy  it  mixed  as  to  mix  it  myself?  We 
have  been  given  a  pig  and  might  just  as 
well  have  an  elephant  on  our  hands.  I 
know  sour  milk  is  good,  and  middlings, 
but  what  else  should  be  fed,  and  should 
a  pig  have  water  the  same  as  chickens? 
This  may  seem  a  queer  letter,  but  one 
person  tells  me  to  do  one  thing  and  an¬ 
other  comes  along  and  says  that  is  all 
wrong.  c.  d. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Your  willingness  to  learn  from  your 
neighbors  evidences  your  good  sense  in 
matters  concerning  which  you  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  from  experience,  and  your 
finding  that  neighbors  do  not  all  agree 
upon  every  point  shows  simply  that 
there  are  often  many  ways  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  same  result,  no  one  of  which 
can  be  said  to  be  superior  to  all  others. 

Since  you  wish  t6  raise  but  a  few 
chickens,  you  will  doubtless  find  it  most 
convenient  and  economical  to  purchase  a 
ready  mixed  mash  and  grain  ration  from 
a  reliable  dealer  and  follow  the  directions 
for  feeding  given  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  mixtures  used.  You  may  be  sure  of 
making  no  serious  mistakes  and  need  not 
be  worried  by  the  fact  that  others  would 
follow  a  different  course.  Home  mixing 
of  poultry  feeds  is  hardly  worth  while  for 
the  small  poultry  keeper  who  buys  by  the 
hundredweight  or  in  smaller  quantities. 
There  are  excellent  commercial  mixtures 
upon  the  market,  with  entirely  reliable 
directions  for  use. 

Sour  milk  is  one  of  the  best  foods  that 
can  be  given  young  chicks,  and,  in  fact, 
chickens  of  any  age.  It  may  be  fed  in 
all  the  quantity  that  the  chicks  will  con¬ 
sume  and,  when  in  ample  supply,  water 
need  not  be  given  in  addition.  A  com¬ 


mercial  mash  may  contain  all  the  milk  in 
dry  form,  with  other  animal  food,  that  is 
needed,  making  the  use  of  liquid  milk  in 
addition  unnecessary,  but,  unless  all  the 
milk  that  will  be  consumed  is  before  the 
chicks,  the  amount  in  the  mash  is  needed. 

No  sour  milk  need  be  wasted  where 
chickens,  grown  fowls  and  a  pig  are 
kept.  It  may  be  fed  liberally  to  all  of 
these  animals.  The  pig  may  be  raised 
on  sour  milk  and  middlings,  with  green 
stuff  from  garden  and  elsewhere  thrown 
in.  If  all  the  milk  the  pig  needs  is  given, 
water  need  not  be  supplied  in  addition; 
otherwise  kitchen  slops  may  provide  both 
water  and  some  nutriment.  If  you  have 
but  one  or  two  cows,  you  will  find  plenty 
of  outlet  for  your  skim  and  sour  milk  in 
the  pigpen  and  poultry  yard.  And,  in 
this  milk,  you  will  find  about  the  most 
useful  food  that  you  can  get. 

Your  pig  may  seem  “like  an  elephant” 
upon  your  hands  now,  but  you  “ain’t  seen 
nothin’  yet.”  Wait  until  you  have 
changed  it  into  salt  pork,  sausage,  bacon, 
ham,  headcheese,  spare  ribs  and  fresh 
cuts  of  loin  even  then  not  wholly  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  in  this  provider  of 
food  for  the  family.  m.  b.  d. 


Making  Rawhide 

Could  you  inform  me  how  rawhide  is 
cured  or  prepared?  Can  woodchuck  hide 
be  used  for  this  purpose  to  make  shoe¬ 
laces  or  for  other  such  purposes?  o.  b. 

New  York. 

We  have  made  various  attempts  to  do 
something  with  woodchuck  hide,  but  never 
got  anything  creditable  in  the  way  of 
leather  or  fur. 

Doubtless  some  reader  knows  how  raw- 
hide  is  prepared,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  pass  on  the  information. 


Poultry  Vaccination  Schools 

Demonstrations  to  teach  poultry  keep¬ 
ers  how  to  vaccinate  their  flocks  for  fowl 
pox  will  be  held  throughout  the  State 
in  May  and  June,  1’rof.  11.  J.  Baker, 
director  of  the  extension  service,  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
announced  April  25.  The  extension  ser¬ 
vice  will  conduct  these  demonstrations 
because  New  Jersey  poultrymen  may  now 
vaccinate  their  own  flocks  on  obtaining 
a  permit  from  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  dates  on  which  the  various  demon¬ 
strations  are  to  be  held  will  be  announced 
by  county  agricultural  agents,  who  will 
plan  for  them  in  their  respective  counties. 
The  number  of  demonstrations  conducted 
in  each  county  will  be  determined  by  the 
demand  made  for  them  by  poultrymen. 
Licensed  veterinarians  will  do  the  dem¬ 
onstrating  for  the  extension  service. 

Veterinarians  who  attended  the  con¬ 
ference  and  heard  Dr.  F.  R.  Beaudette, 
poultry  pathologist  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  review  fowl-pox  investigations,  were  : 
Dr.  George  II.  Bartell,  Millville;  Dr.  H. 
Ticeliurst,  Shrewsbury ;  Dr.  John  Kohn, 
Clifton;  Dr.  P.  L.  Runyon,  Freehold; 
Dr.  George  B.  Vliet,  Hackettstown  ;  Dr. 
William  P.  Doherty,  Bridgeton ;  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Miller,  Deal;  Dr.  A.  E.  Rob¬ 
inson,  Madison ;  Dr.  W.  M.  Lukens,  New 
Hope,  Pa. ;  Dr.  George  E.  Fetter,  Hope- 
well  ;  Dr.  P.  B.  Silvester,  Princeton ; 
Dr.  F.  S.  Steinbach,  Wildwood  Crest: 
Dr.  W.  L.  Labaw,  Hopewell ;  Dr.  Ralph 
W.  Balkam,  Matawan  ;  Dr.  II.  II.  Blair, 
Hamilton  Square;  Dr.  Joseph  A.  De- 
Groodt,  Mendham ;  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Gold- 
haft,  Vineland ;  Dr.  Wayne  Lowe,  Pas¬ 
saic,  and  Dr.  Louis  E.  Baxter,  Bernards- 
ville. 

Agricultural  agents  pi-esent  from  coun¬ 
ty  extension  services  included  Harold  E. 
Wettyen,  Passaic;  John  E.  Brockett,  At¬ 
lantic;  Orley  G.  Bowen,  Middlesex;  E. 
H.  Waite,  Ocean ;  George  E.  Lamb, 
Gloucester ;  E.  A.  Gauntt,  Plunterdon ; 
R.  E.  Harman,  Essex ;  R.  W.  Gardner, 
Somerset;  Henry  H.  White,  Cape  May; 
A.  Howard  Saxe,  Morris ;  A.  C.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Mercer  and  F.  A.  Rayrnaley,  Cum¬ 
berland. 


Squirrels  in  Attic 

Will  readers  with  experience  give  me 
advice  as  to  freeing  my  attic  of  squirrels? 
Connecticut.  o.  w. 


“Are  you  going  with  a  wild  west  show 
next  Summer?”  “No,”  answered  Cactus 
Joe,  “the  big  desperado  work  is  bein’ 
done  in  the  metropolitan  centers.  I’m 
goin’  to  organize  a  wild  east  show.” — 
Washington  Star. 


NEW  KIND 

ofFENCING 

Ama2inpr  New  Process,  usinir 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makes  my  t 
fence  last  twice  as  lonjr  as  ordinary 
fence.  Don't  buy  a  rod  of  fencing 
until  you  Ret  my  new  cut  prices. 

■  )  Save  H  Your  Fence  Money 
;  Easy  Payments,  too  i 

i  162  paRes  of  barRainn  in  farm  and  home 
J&atoe.  Steel  Poate, 

Barb  Wire.  Baby  Chicks.  Poultry  Sup- I 
pbea,  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  Fac-  l 
— tory.  FreiRht  Paid.  24  hour  service*.! 

Write  for  my  New  BarRain  Catalog.— Jim  Brown.  IL, 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO? 

Dept.43Q7B«  Cleveland,  Ohio  7. 


grass 


REDUCED 
CHICK  PRICES 


White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . 80 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Reds,  White  and  Col. 
Wyan.,  Mlnorcas,  Orpingtons  . 9c 

5%  discount  in  lots  of  500  or  over.  Send  for  free 
catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Wl  SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


You  will  be  pleased  with  our  pure-bred 
selected  chicks  from  high  producing 
stock. 


SPECIAL  REDUCED  PRICES 
LOWEST  IN  YEARS 

Write  for  prices  and  literature.  Chicks  this 
year  are  a  good  investment. 

New  Washington  Hatchery,  Box  D,  New  Washinglon,  Ohio 


High  Grade  Chicks 


Immediate  delivery  100  500 

White,  Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns _ $10  $47.50 

lid.  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds,  Anconas .  12  57.50 

Wli.  &  Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orp .  13  62.50 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas....  13  62.50 


1000 

$  90 
110 
120 
120 


Lt.  Brahmas  &  Bl.  Giants,  16c  each.  Assorted  Light. 
8c.  Heavy,  10c.  White  Pekin  &  Buff  Orpington 
Ducklings,  25c  each.  Also  started  pullets.  100%  de¬ 
livery.  10%  hooks  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


PARKS’H  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  and  Pullets  Now  at  1918  Prices 

Parks  Strain  is  America’s  Greatest  Laving  strain 
of  Barred  Rocks.  Carefully  Selected.  Trapnested 
and  Pedigreed  for  Eggs  and  Standard 
Qualities  since  1889.  Records  of  148 
eggs  in  148  days.  Lots  of  300  eggers  up 
to  357  in  a  year.  Customers  report 
flock  averages  up  to  271  and  profit  per 
hen  up  to  $8.09.  Winners  in  40  laying 
contests.  Get  Free  Catalog. 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons.  Bx.  Y.  Altoona.  Pa. 


EWING’S  Tv'i.Vri"  LEGHORNS 

A' e  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  males  from 
250  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS—  lOO,  $10.00 
R.  T.  EWING  -  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 


^  ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CRICKS 


Wh.  Wyandottes,  $0  per  100;  Wh.  Rocks  & 
Barred  Rocks,  S3  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7 

per  100.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.— I00!S  del.  guar. 

Jan.  E.  Fish,  Box  R,  Heaver  Springs,  l’a. 


Barron  English  H.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  7c.  100^ 
live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  I,.  BEAVER,  McAlistervlIie,  pa. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  *7.00— loo.  100#  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WM.  E.  GRAHAM,  MoAllstervillc,  I’a. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  tow  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKIkS,  ISLIP,  l.  I.,  N.  T. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  EAIIM.  Itarkrr.N  Y 


DUCKLINGS  —White  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 


27th  year. 


deliveied  by  parcel  post.  ’I  his  is  my 
Earl  Seamans  Factory  ville.  Pa. 


niirKIHYIGt;  Mammoth  Peking,  Runners 

UUtLULilItlUCt  aiI()  Mixe(i  Lots— Price  List. 

LONG  LAKE  DUCK  FARM  &  IIATCHEKY,  R.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  pekin  ducklings,  $22  per  100,  small 

1m s  25c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


riiioUinnc— Mammoth  Pekins,  quality  and  promptness 
UULMIIIgo  guar.  Write  for  prices.  L.  Himblin,  Wilson.  N  T. 


PHEASANT  and  WILD  M  ALLA  Hit  lll'CK  EGGS 

tor  hatching,  15  $3, 100  $18.  Stuart  Kellogg,  Greene,  \.Y. 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Breeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks — pi  ii  es  1  edun  d. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -:-  Sellersville.  Pa. 


Bronz@  P o u I ts  -  ■ 1  t?i n ia’s-’^e8t  v's?.ioiis  took 


BIG 
TYPE 

less  after  June  1st. 


60s  each.  $50  per  100.  10c  .  aeh 

Artzdale  Farm,  Woodstock,  Va. 


Bronze  turkey  eggs  and  poults  —  Penna 

raised  from  large,  healthy,  free  disease  slock. 
PINE  GROVE  FARMS,  13011  Murray  Street,  Forty  Fort,  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TU  R  K  EYS— Eggs.  50c  :  baby  tur¬ 
keys.  $1  ea.  Gypsey  Camp  Farm,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


VIGOROUS  Bronze  and  White  POULTS-S65-100. 
%  100  Satisfaction  guar.  SALEM  FARM.  Amherst,  N.  11. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

•"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown* 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


GREAT  VALUES  IN  MAY-HATCHED 
By  Prepaid  Post  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.00 

Wyan-Rocks,  Bram-Rocks  .  3.00 

Brd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  ....  3.63 


CHICKS  —  ORDER  NOW! 

50  100  400  1000 

$5.50  $10.50  $39.00  $  95.00 
5.50  10.50  39.00  95.00 

6.75  13.00  51.00  125.00 


Write  for  prices  on  Super  Matings  and  8-10  week  pullets. 


extra. 

Special  Matings.  Blood- 
Tested,  4  cents  per  chick 
extra. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  A 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


602 


7hg  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BRED  ON  OUR  OWN  FARMS 


Lord  Farms  Grade-A  Chicks  are  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  400-acre  farms. 
Guaranteed  to  pay  you  better  than  any  others. 
"Write  for  FREE  Folder  explaining  our  breed¬ 
ing  methods  and  Refund  Guarantee. 


LORD  FARMS  METHUEN,'  SMASS 

—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  NEED  — 


LUKERT’S 


LAYING  LEGHORNS 
LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 


Large  birds,  year  round  production.  Second  highest 
pen  laying  over  24  ox.  eggs.  New  York  State  Egg 
Contest.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches,  L.I.,  N.Y. 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

300-Egg  Breeding 


and  4-year-old 
BREEDERS 

Chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  weighing  26  to  28 
ounces.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Circular 
New  low  prices 
ADRIAN  DeNEEF  -  -  SODIJS,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

ROOKS,  REDS  and  LEGHORNS 
We  specialize  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  own 
breeding  stock  beaded  by  pedigreed  male  birds.  Iianson 
strain.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington,  Delaware 


Baby  Chicks 


lings. 


Carroll  and  Taucred  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Hocks,  Reds,  and  Buff 
Orpingtons.  Pullets  and  Duck- 
Price  list  and  catalogue  free. 


GOOI1FLOX  POULTRY  FARM,  Leghorn  Bird.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


I  EUUEC  CADMQ  CHICKS  and  PULLETS,  finest 
LCfllO  rHllmO  quality,  blood  tested.  Pullets 
pt[l  I  ET  TT  O  free  range  reared.  Bargain 
■  — —  I  prices.  Write  for  literature  and 

special  discounts.  Prof.  Ilarry  It. Lewis.  Box  R,  Davisrille,  K.  I 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  &  Taucred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots,  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 


Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield.  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

500  lots  %c  less- 
ery  guaranteed, 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER, 


Taucred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

—1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  Jive  deliv- 

Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 

Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


TAKE  NOTICE1  i®  a"?  y  «Y«okV 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  50  100  500  1000 

Bar'll  &  Tanc.  Strains. ..  .$4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

B.  Box  &  R.  I.  Rods .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Free  range,  100%  del.  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


260-289-Egg  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2.500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  P3 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 


Barred  or  White  Rocks . $3.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  9.00 — 100 


Heavy  Mixed.  $7.00  100;  White  Leghorns..  7.00—100 

100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tailored  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns.  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’ll  Str.  Wh.  Lcgh. . .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mix. .  .$6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$7.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  England. 


CHICKS 


Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Reds  and  White 


Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  out- 
free  catalog  and  low  prices. 


C.  M.  LOIfGENECKER 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


KERBSTER’S  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Rocks  . $3.00  per  100 

R.  I.  Reds  .  9.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  . 12.00  tier  100 

Mix.  $7.50-100;  guaranteed  100%  )i\e  del. 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  McClure.  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leg-horns  $7  $32.50  $60 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

.1.  8.  8PA1>E  Poultry  Farm,  MeAltstervIlle,  Pa. 


HUSKY  B/\BV  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  B.  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . $8.00  $87.50  $70 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  S3. 50  60 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter  laying 
stock.  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain. 
May  prices.  $8-100;  $70-1,000  (3  to 
6  week  prices  on  request). 

Holly  woodLeghornFarm,  Richfield, Pa. 


Our  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous 
turnout  the  country  for  its  large  size, 
high  production  and  vigor. 

Redbird  Farm  is  the  largest  known 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Plant 
in  the  World 

Every  one  of  our  11.000  breeders  is  gov¬ 
ernment  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  You  cannot  go  wrong  when  you 
buy  our  DISEASE-FREE  chicks. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  up  to 
three  weeks  old.  Catalog  free 

REDBIRD  FARM 

WRENTHAM  -  -  MASS. 


HuLWd 

F  Arms 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

»  t  R.I.REDS 

iS’  8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL^. 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15  Tlx 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding  '■ 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production. 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS.  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


K 

I 


OSS 

1RM. 

CONTEST-WINNING  STRAIN 

Reds  with  a  reputation  won  at  country’s 
loading  Egg-Lay  ing  Contests. 

TRAPNESTED  -  BLOOD-TESTED 

Write  for  low  May  prices  on  Chicks  and 
10-week-old  Pullets — all  our  own  strain. 

MOSS  FARM 


Box  It 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 

“The  StrainBred  for  Large,  Uniform, White  Eggs  Always” 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Srorrs 
pen  2,527  eggs.  We  have  354  bx-eeding  liens  with  Official 
i-ecords,  200  to  335  eggs,  several  275  to  299  egg  hens,  dam 
and  granddam.  all  laying  27  to  30  ounce  eggs.  20*  dis¬ 
count  on  Certified  and  Pullet  matings,  40*  discount  on 
Pedigreed  matings.  EGGS  and  CHICKS.  Catalog  free. 


CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 

F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


!  LEWIS"  FARMS  "  ONE-HALF  S 
;  CHICKS  PRICE  I 

I  We  will  give  100  extra  chicks  with  J 
I  every  100  purchased  for  delivery  ■ 

I  after  May  15th.  Write  for  descriptions  * 
I  and  order  immediately. 

I  PROF.  II.  II.  LEWIS 

I  Box  K  Hnvlavflle,  K.  I.  J 

9 _ _  ■ 


_  PULLETS  _ 

Several  thousand  February  and  March  hatched 
Pullets  at  t lie  following  prices: 

White  Leghorns,  8  weeks  old . $  .80  each 

White  Leghorns,  12  weeks  old . or,  each 

Barred  Rocks  -  12  weeks  old .  l.oo  each 

R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  12  weeks  old .  1.05  each 

All  Pullets  from  carefully  selected  stock.  Guaran¬ 
teed  purebred  and  healthy.  No  culls  or  weaklings. 
Notv  Ready  for  Shipment 
BROOKSIBE  POULTRY  FARMS 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergcantsville,  N.  .1, 


>  SINGLE  COMB  - - - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

^0(10  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

I  have  mentioned  in  some  of  my  letters 
that  schoolboys  are  the  only  labor  which 
I  can  pay  on  the  farm,  they  work  for 
me  after  -school  and  Saturdays,  and  in 
the  Summer,  when  there  is  much  work 
to  do  in  the  garden  they  give  me  more 
time.  I  keep  them  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  command  more  wages  than  I 
can  afford  to  pay,  and  then  they  “grad¬ 
uate”  and  I  begin  to  train  another  hoy. 
They  really  receive  quite  a  thorough 
training  in  this  work  of  a  small  poultry 
farm,  from  the  time  of  the  baby  chicks 
to  the  hens,  grading  of  eggs,  etc.  They 
would  be  quite  well  equipped  to  start  a 
poultry  business  of  their  own  if  they 
were  so  inclined  hut  they  all  seem  to 
prefer  •mechanics. 

I  always  continue  to  feel  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  their  careers,  and,  as,  we  do 
not  see  the  older  ones  very  often,  I 
thought  a  reunion  would  be  pleasant.  Not 
long  ago  we  issued  invitations  which  were 
all  promptly  accepted.  We  made  a  freezer 
of  ic-e  cream  and  a  large  chocolate  cake 
and  were  ready  for  company.  There  were 
four  brothers  from  one  family,  two  from 
another,  eight  in  all,  and,  when  these 
eight  stalwart  youths  gathered  in  our 
small  living-room,  there  was  little  room 
to  spare.  They  are  fine-looking  hoys  that 
any  mother  would  be  proud  of.  We  had 
great  fun  visiting  and  “reminiscing.” 

The  first  chicks  arrived  March  23rd. 

I  prefer  to  have  them  earlier.  I  have 
always  bought  my  chicks  from  a  farm  in 
Michigan  managed  by  two  capable  women. 
As  I  am  an  old  customer  I  do  not  order 
them  very  early  so  when  I  sent  this  year 
was  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
their  first  batch  was  March  23rd.  They 
said  that  times  were  so  uncertain  that 
they  didn’t  want  to  start  their  mammoth 
hatchery  until  the  orders  were  actually 
received.  The  chicks  are  a  healthy  lively 
bunch,  requiring  much  work,  but  they  are 
lots  of  fun  too. 

When  they  first  arrive  they  are  very  j 
shy  and,  when  I  open  the  door,  there  is 
a  rush  for  cover  and  absolute  silence.  In 
a  few  days  they  learn  to  associate  me 
with  food  and  come  running  to  the  door 
when  I  go  in.  I  love  to  hear  what  I  call 
their  “feeding  song.”  I  cannot  describe  it 
exactly  but  it  is  a  sort  of  satisfied  mur¬ 
mur  which  anyone  who  has  had  little 
chicks  will  recognize. 

They  have  a  great  faculty  for  getting 
behind  or  into  things.  The  other  night 
when  I  went  to  see  if  all  was  well  I 
found  about  a  dozen  perched  neatly  like 
sardines  into  one  of  their  little  feeders 
which  had  been  left  accidentally  inside 
the  wire  fence  which  I  always  use  the 
first  weeks.  Of  course  I  had  to  remove 
-them  or  they  would  have  probably 
smothered  by  morning. 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  a  recent  R. 
N.-Y.  as  just  how  'the  “beef-bacon”  sold 
in  Zion  is  made.  I  live  a  mile  from  there, 
and  buy  my  meat  at  their  market,  so  I 
asked  the  about  it  the  other  day.  They 
said  it  was  smoked  first  as  any  bacon 
would  .be  *but  .beef  used  instead  of  pork. 

It  is  certainly  very  good,  and  we  often 
have  it.  editii  jane  bacon. 

Illinois. 


Sweet  Corn  for  Poultry 

Has  Sweet  corn  any  feeding  value  for 
chickens?  Sometimes  Sweet  corn  gets 
too  old  for  me  and  would  like  to  use  it 
somehow.  J.  E.  II. 


Baby  Chicks  — $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching;  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  tor  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J, 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  large  size  heavy  production  bred  hens. 

$7.00  per  100  $32.50  per  500  $60  per  1000 

C.  M.  Sbellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  11,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS -STARTED  CHICKS -PULLETS 

From  my  own  trapnested,  bloodtested  pure  Barron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Prices  reduced  for  May  and  June.  Catalog 
free,  IV  i  I  lack  it  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  883,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


C.  O.  D.  —  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns 
I  HI  I  R  1  or  Heavy  Mixed,  $7;  Light  Mixed.  $6.  Free 
vlilvnu  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVEE,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


nr  •  w  i  — Quality  Chicks— 

Zeller’s  Leghorns 

R.O.P.  Males.  ZELLER'S  LEGHORN  FARM.  R^l,  Palmyra.  Pa. 


TUfTFC  riin  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns 
LHILIY3  L.w.ll.  $6  50;  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVEIE,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


»  y  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  f!ci.",i^scj,,oltN8 


,  also  hatching  eggs 

Write  for  prices. 
C.C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


FARLEY  PORTER,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

Largest  Total  Number  of  Certified  Birds  During 
Past  18  Years.  This  great  record  proves  Porter’s 
Leghorns  consistant  high  layers.  Circular— Stoves  35* 
off.  My  book  “First  to  Last  in  Poultry,”  cloth  bound  $1. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Pure  Hollywood 
Strain.  Same  line  as  our  contest  winners.  Folder 
ree-  SUNNYSIPE  POULTRY  FARM.  Friendship,  New  York 


find  drill  I  ref  Morgan-Tancred  nr.  i  The  strain  of 
UBUdUlUIM  White  Leghorn  UlllliKb  proven  layers. 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


AscutneyS.G.  Red  Chicks  SwfiT8®  frA-  fo“ 

own  flock;  Vt.  Certified;  trap-nested;  pedigTeed  males 
from  never  broody  liens;  $20  per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 


Scott  Poultry 

Pedigree  GROTON,  MASS. 

BABYrCHICKS  S.  C.  R.  /.  REDS 


Farm 

State  Tested 
Hatching  Eggs 
Cockerels 


«v  A WKn?”  R-  I.  REDS— Pedigree-bred, stateaccred 
I  HllIYEX  ited  BabyChicks,  Started  Chicks,  Hatch 
ing  Eggs,  Growing  Pullets.  Free  illustrated  circular 

WJVI.  E.  WOODBURY  -  Milton  Mills,  N.  II 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS 

Day-Old,  Started,  Big  Type,  Heavy  Layers 
Large  Eggs,  Disease  free.  Bred  by  us  31  years, 
Low  price.  Catalogue  free. 


Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


•Sweet  corn  is  valuable  for  chickens. 
We  have  fed  large  quantities  of  it,  pull¬ 
ing  off  the  ears  that  got  too  large  and 
lotting  the  birds  help  themselves  from 
the  cob,  before  the  corn  got  hard.  It 
does  not  differ  very  much  in  feeding  value 
from  other  kinds  of  corn,  and  hens  are 
exceedingly  fond  of  it.  A  few  ears 
thrown  in  to  them  every  day  will  he 
picked  clean  from  the  cob  and  makes 
variety  that  they  like. 


After  three  years  of  experimentation 
the  Science  Institute  of  the  Japanese-con¬ 
trolled  South  Manchuria  Railway  has 
succeeded  in  making  paper  pulp  from 
kaoliang  stalks  (millet),  of  which  about 
600,000  tons  are  available  in  Manchuria 
annually.  In  treating  the  kaoliang  stalks 
they  are  first  separated  from  the  grain 
and  the  surface  skin  is  bleached  with  al¬ 
cohol  or  sulphurous  acid. 


May  16,  1931 


Send 
C.  O. 


no  money,  just  mail  your  order  Wo 
D.  and  guarantee  live  deliverv  of  chicks 
pure-bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks 
Prices  on  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.50 

C.  Brown  Leghorns .  2.50 


50 

$4.50 

4.50 

5.50 

5.50 

6.50 
6.50 
4.00 
in 


ship 

From 

100 

>  8.00 
8.00 
10.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
7.00 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . !  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25 

Write  for  prices  if  interested 

3-week-old  chicks.  Free  Catalog 
Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Beliefonte,  pa. 

JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $7  per  100.  Rocks,  $8 
U  yandottes,  $9.  Light  Broil¬ 
ers,  $5.  Heavy,  $7.  21  years 
Catalog  free. 


JOHNSON'S 


in  business. 

400%  deliverv. 

HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG, 


PA, 


Bntoy  Cliiclis 

. . *-■'  "  Range  Flocks 


Free 


From  Heavy  Laying 

W.vckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns... 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds.. 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.. 

Assorted  Light  Breeds.. 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. 

100%  prepaid,  safe  deli.^..,  „ 

this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


1  50 

100 

500 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$32.50 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

3.50 

6.00 

27.50 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

1000 

$65.00 
65.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
55.00 
65.09 
Order  from 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
*s-  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  At  $7.50 
per  100;  $36  per  500;  $70  per  1.000. 
inad  n  i  plucks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  tins  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinieltersvilie,  J’a. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

„  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  „„„ 

r'  and  Brown  Leghorns....  S7  no 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds....  . Si’S2 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  .  Hi! 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . .  non 

lor  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick  Special 
prices  on  large  orders.  Order  direct  from  ’  this  -fa?, 
or  write  for  free  circular.  Ifve  arrival  guaranteed  ’ 

SHE„FRYd  HILL  POULTRY  farm 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


GashE(^^  ns™  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  x00 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00 
Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns...  7.00 

|-  £’  £ar,rec*  Kocks .  8.00 

o.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

Light  Mix.  $6.00 — 100 ;  Heaw  Mix. 


500 

$32.00 
32.00 
37.50 
37.50 
$7.00—100 


1000 

$60.00 

60.00 

70.00 


Our  clflckT  are  VroiTerly  l.atche^^tro.fg  amorous 

deliverv1  PosVpHd  Tvrite^f  prod.ucti°n-  100%  live 
ueuvery.  ±  °st  laid.  Write  for  free  circular  trivitw  fu'l 

details  of  ail  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa! 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

I  chin  f*  A  TY  _  — 


Bl.  Leg.  or  Anconas.. 
Bd.  Plymouth  Rocks. . 
Wh.  Rocks  or  Reds., 
White  Wyandottes..., 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed . 


100  500  1000 

7.50  $36.00  $70.00 
8.00  38.50  75.00 

43.50 

47.50 

47.50 

39.50 

34.50 


9.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.00 

7.00 


85.00 

90.00 

78!  00 
68.00 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50 

Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns.  $2.00  $4  00 

a -  2.25  425 

2.50  4.75 
2.75  5.25 
2.75  5.25 
2.25  4.25 

,,“T'  - rr”’,”. .  2-00  3.75  j.w  i4.au  eB.ot 

1  ostage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free' 

FHa.cbervecrt,Tcrki!‘  ULSHBP0TJpLTDRY  PARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatcliery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

JUNIATA  CHICKS  100  1000 

Hollywood  Str.  W.  Leghorns .  $8.00  $70.00 

I  erris  Strain  W.  Leghorns. .  8.00  70.00 

Eierlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns.  8.00 

Ci-i/js-x  _  S"en  s  Strain  R.  I.  Reds _ 8.00 

HSjL  Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  8.00 

®  ®  Heavy  Mixed  .  7  00 

Assorted  or  Broiler  Chicks  .  n’oo 

Started  chicks  (3-6  weeks  old)  write  for  prices, 
age  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  t,  Richfield,  Pa. 


70.00 

70.00 

70.00 

60.00 

50.00 

Post- 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


COCOLAMUS 

Free  range  flocks 
Tancred  Strain  White 

Everla.v  Strain  Brown  Leghorns... _ 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25 

Light  Mixed .  2  50 

Heavy  Mixed . 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel 

Special  price  on  500  and  1,000  lot*.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$2.75 

$4.00 

$7.00 

2.75 

4.00 

7.00 

3.25 

4.50 

8.00 
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post  prepaid. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Cbicks 

for  Quality  and  Profit 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50 

Parks  Bd.  Rocks  (P.73C31) .  8.00 

_ ,  White  Wyandottes .  8.00 

Heavy  Mix.,  $7.00—100;  Light  Mix.,  $5.50—100 
Special  prices  on  large  lots 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks 


25,000  WEEKLY  electrically 
hatched  from  only  first  class  stock 
at  new  reduced  prices.  Wh.  Leghorns.  8c;  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Wh.  Wj  andottes,  Bl.  Minorcas.  9c ;  Buff  Rocks, 
lie;  Giants.  14c;  Heavy  Mixed.  8c;  Light  Mixed,  7c. 
PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


f~' ¥T ¥ T'' Tf  C!  Rocks  9c,  Leghorns  and  Heavy 
JtVij  Mixed  8c,  Mixed  6c. 

le  more  in  less  than  100  lots.  Circular  free. 

R.  D.  LONG  Box  30  MUierstown,  Pa. 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

«>. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  7,  1931. 

MILK 

May:  League-pool :  Class  3,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70 
per  100  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.06; 
2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream),  $1.41; 
Class  3,  $1.20. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C,  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3,  $1.50. 

BTJTTEK 

Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .$0.24%  @$0.25 


Extra  92  score . 

.24 

Firsts  S8  to  91  score  . 

•22%  @ 

•23% 

Seconds  . 

w 

@ 

•22% 

Lower  grades . 

.20 

@ 

•21% 

Ladles  . 

.19 

@ 

.22 

Packing  stock  . 

.12 

@ 

•18% 

Renovated  . 

.22 ; 

l/2@ 

.23 

Sweet  fancy  . 

•26  %@ 

.27 

Extra  . 

.26 

Firsts  . 

.24 

@ 

•25% 

Seconds  . 

.22  %@ 

.23% 

Centralized  . 

.22 

@ 

•23% 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  . 

$0.21 

@$0.22% 

Fresh  specials  . 

.14 

@ 

.14% 

Fancy  . 

.13 

@ 

•13% 

Wisconsin — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  I960  cured  . 

.18 

@ 

.19 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  .  . . 

.13%  @ 

•14% 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.14  %@ 

.15% 

June  . 

.19 

@ 

.20 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy  (in- 

eluding  premiums)  .  - 

$0.24 

@$0.25% 

Extra  . 

.22 

@ 

.23% 

Average  extras  . 

.21 

(a). 

•21% 

Extra  firsts  . 

.20 

@ 

•20% 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.23 

@ 

.27 

Mixed  colors  . 

.20 

@ 

•23% 

Gathered  best  . 

.20 

@ 

.22 

Fair  to  good  . 

.16 

@ 

.20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.40@$0.44 


Fair  to  good . 

.38 

Roosters  . 

•14@ 

.19 

Fowls  . 

.20  @ 

.27 

Ducks  . 

•17  @ 

.20 

Turkeys,  average  . 

.25  @ 

.30 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 

,35@ 

.45 

Graded  . 

.45  @ 

.50 

Dark,  doz . 

2.00@ 

3.00 

Culls,  doz . 

1.50@ 

2.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  5.00 

Radishes,  bu .  1.00(a)  1.25 

Rhubarb,  100  bc-hs . 3.00@  5.25 

Spinach,  bu . 60@  1.00 

Squash,  new,  bu . 75@  2.50 

String  beans,  bu . 75@  4.00 

Sweet  corn,  Fla.,  bu . 2.00@  2.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 1.00@  3.00 


DRIED  beans — Jobbing  Prices 


Marrow,  100  lbs . . 

Pea  . 

.  .  $4.50@$5.50 

Red  kidney  . . 

8.50 

White  kidney  . . 

. .  6.25@  6.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl.  . .  . 

.  .$4.00@$8.00 

Baldwin  . 

Spy  . . 

Rome  . 

Albemarle,  bu . 

.  1.75@  2.50 

McIntosh  . 

,  .  1.00@  2.50 

Winesap  . 

Delicious  . 

.  1 .00 @  2.50 

Pears,  bu . 

.  1.00@  1.75 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 

.  5.00@  7.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 

.  ,20@  .32 

N.  C..  qt . 

.27 

Louisiana,  pt . 

.  .14@  .17 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  . .  $27.00@28.00 

No.  2  . 24.00@25.00 

No.  3  . 21. 00 @22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@29.00 

Straw,  rye  .  19.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 12.00@13.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.90 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 74% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 39% 

Hye  . 54% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.34@$0.35 


Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

.18 

Grade  B  . 

.15 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt.  . . 

.25 

20  per  cent . 

.16 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.37 

Gathered  . 

.28  @ 

.30 

Turkeys,  ib . 

.40  @ 

.50 

Chickens  . 

.50 

Ducklings  . 

.35  @ 

.40 

Apples,  doz . 

.40 

<  )ranges,  doz . 

.50 

Potatoes,  peck  . 

.35 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.05  @ 

.10 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.03  @ 

.05 

String  beans,  lb . 

.20  @ 

.25 

Boston  Markets 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The 
larger  breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs. 
each ;  smaller  breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up. 
The  quotation  given  on  broilers  is  the 
outside  figure  for  best  quality.  Under 
grades  and  small  sizes  proportionally 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck 
delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.17 @$0.20 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  .  .41 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .33 

Roosters  . 12@  .14 

Lucks  . 14@  .24 

Geese . 10@  .12 

Rabbits,  lb . 16@  .25 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $8.00tfT>$9.00 

Bulls  .  4.00@  5.00 

Cows  .  2.00ftf  3.50 

Calves,  best  .  9.50@30.00 

Common  to  good .  4.00@  9.00 

Sheep  .  3.00 @  4.00 

Lambs.  .  8.00 (a  10.50 

Hogs  .  6.50@  8.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.11@$0.12 

Good  to  choice . 00@  .10 

Hambs,  hothouse,  head .  3.00(a)  7.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 13.50@16.00 

Bulls  .  8.00ft/)  8.50 

Gows  .  8.00  @10.00 


POTATOES 

L.  I.,  150  lbs . 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 

Idaho,  bu.  box  . 

Canada,  150  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Florida,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  . 
Lei.  and  Md.  bskt . 


$3.00@$3.25 
3.25  @  3.75 
2.25 @  2.00 
3.15@  3.50 
6.00  @  8.50 
2.75 @  5.00 
.75(5)  3.50 
1.25@  2.85 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs . $2.25@$5.00 


Beets,  new,  bu .  1.25@  2.25 

Cabbage,  new,  bu . 75@  3.00 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  .75 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2.25 @  2.75 

Celery,  doz . 1.25@  1.75 

'  ueumbers,  bu .  2.00 @  4.25 

Landelions,  bu . 35@  .75 

Fggplants,  bu .  1.00@  4.00 

Horseradish,  bbl . 5.50@  5.75 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  3.00(5)  5.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  4.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  4.00(5)  S.50 

Okra,  bu .  2.00@  4.00 

Onions — 

Eastern,  red.  100-lb.  bag  ...  .50@  1.00 

Mid.  Wn„  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  1.35@  1.50 

®0-lb.  bag . 05(5)  .75 

White  50  lbs, . 35(5)  .85 

New,  50  lbs .  1.1 0@  1.50 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.25 

I  arsnips,  bu . 65@  .85 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

A  moderate  amount  of  activity  has  been 
noted  on  the  Boston  Produce  Market  this  week. 
Supplies  have  cleared  well  in  most  cases.  The 
first  of  the  new  crop  native  asparagus  arrived 
and  sold  at  $5  to  $6  a  crate  of  24  small  bunches. 
Demand  has  been  good  on  apples,  cabbage,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  dandelions,  lettuce,  rhubarb  and  spin¬ 
ach.  Potatoes  declined  slightly  in  price. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady, 
market  firm.  Native  Baldwins,  ordinary,  $1  to 
.$1.75.  Baldwins,  fancy,  $2  to  $2.50;  large  ex¬ 
tra  fancy,  few  sales,  higher.  Various  varieties, 
ordinary,  $1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Baldwins,  Me., 
unclassified,  $2.50  to  $4.50.  N.  II.,  A  grade. 
$5  to  $0.50.  Me.,  unclassified,  Ben  Davis,  $2 
to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Y.,  Baldwins,  U.  S.  1,  2%-in. 
up,  $2.10  to  $2.15  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif.,  erts.,  large,  $4  to  $4.50;  small  to  me¬ 
dium,  $2.50  to  $3.75  doz.  bchs.  S.  C.,  large,  $4 
to  $4.50;  small  to  medium.  $2.25  to  $3.75  doz. 
bchs.  Md..  large  fancy,  $5;  few.  $0  doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off,  35  to  60c  bu.  box.  Tex.,  crts., 
bchd,  $2  to  $2.75;  beet  greens,  native,  $1  to 
$1.35  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Tex.,  crts..  $2.50  to  $2.75;  S.  C.,  $1.25  to 
$1.35  1%-bu.  lipr.;  Ala.,  bbl.  crts.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  cut  off,  35  to  50c;  few,  65c 
st.  bu.  box.  Tex.  and  Calif.,  bchd.,  $2.75  to  $3; 
poorer  lower  crate. 

Cucumbers.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  b.h.,  50  to  00  cukes,  fancy,  mostly  $6 
to  $6.50;  med.  to  No.  1,  $3  to  $5.50  std.  bu. 
box;  Fla.,  fancy,  $3.75  to  $4.25  bu.  hpr. 

Dandelions.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native.  18  heads,  h.li.,  $1  to  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $5  to  $5.50; 
poorer  lower  crate. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  ord.,  $1  to  $1.50;  fancy,  higher;  N.  Y.( 
ord.,  75c  to  $1.25  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Chile,  50  lbs., 
$3.40:  Tex.,  crt.,  $1.40  to  $1.00. 

Potatoes.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine,  100  lbs.,  $1.70  to  $1.75  bag;  P.  E.  I., 
Mts.,  few  sales,  best,  $1.75  to  $2  90-lb.  bag; 
Fla.,  U.  S.  1,  Spaulding  Rose,  $0  to  $0.25  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  40  to  50  bchs..  native  h.h..  ord..  $1  to 
$1.75;  fancy,  mostly  $2  std.  bu.  box;  Va.,  bu. 
tubs,  ord.,  75c  to  $1. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  outdoor,  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 
Prices  slightly  lower. 

Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native,  00  bchs.,  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native.  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box;  Va.,  25  to  75c 
bu.  bskt.;  Md.,  05  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  blue  and  green  Hubbard  mostly  50  to  75c 
bbl.;  small  lots.  Vi  to  lc  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Quality  only  fair.  Native  h.h,  30  to 
35c  lb.;  Florida,  ord.,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  C-bskt. 
crt.,  Mex..  lugs,  good,  $4.25  to  $4.75. 

Turnips.- — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  P.  E.  I.,  rutabaga,  mostly  85c  to  $1; 
poorer,  50c  50-lb  sack. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  mostly  lower  grades,  de¬ 
mand  light,  market  quiet.  No.  1  Timothy, 
$26.50:  eastern.  $18.50  to  $23.75;  clover  mixed, 
red.  $24.50  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
25c;  firsts,  24  to  24(40;  seconds,  22(4  to  23 (4<; 
lb. 


Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  23c;  white  extras,  21  to  22c; 
fresh  eastern.  20  to  21c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  27  to  28c;  3  to  3(4 
1  l»s. .  24  to  25c;  stags,  4  to  5  lbs.,  21  to  24c; 
broilers,  few  sales,  35  to  42c;  roosters,  20c  lb. 
Live  fowl  easier,  25c;  Leghorns,  22  to  23c; 
broilers,  30  to  35c;  roosters,  15c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea.,  $5.75  to 
$6.25;  Calif.,  small  white,  $5.50  to  $0;  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes,  $0.75  to  $7.25;  red  kidney,  $10  to 
$10.50;  Lima,  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  very  quiet.  Demand  light. 
Prices  slightly  lower. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  25  to  26c; 
clothing,  20  to  21c;  (4  blood,  combing,  25  to 
20c;  clothing,  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing.  22 
to  23c;  clothing,  20  to  21c;  (4  blood,  combing, 
21  to  22c;  clothing,  20  to  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  63  to  65c; 
clothing,  51  to  55c;  (4  blood,  combing,  55  to 
57c;  clothing,  45  to  47c;  %  blood,  combing.  41 
to  44c;  clothing,  38  to  40c;  (4  blood,  combing. 
37  to  39c;  clothing,  34  to  36c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  02  to  65c;  clothing,  55  to  57c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  54  to  50c;  clothing,  50  to  53c;  % 

blood,  combing,  48  to  51c;  clothing,  43  to  47c; 
(4  blood,  combing,  42  to  45c;  clothing,  35 
to  38c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  fairly  liberal,  market  50c  low¬ 
er,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $7.50  to  $8. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  rather  light, 
c-ows  and  bulls  fully  50c  to  $1  higher;  veal,  50c 
higher;  demand  fair  for  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $6;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $3  to  $5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $0.50  to  $10; 
cull  and  common,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Sheep. — No  sheep  or  lambs. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal,  market 
generally  steady  with  a  week  ago;  demand 
fair.  Choice,  head,  $115  to  $135;  good,  $85 
to  $115;  medium,  $60  to  $80;  common,  $50  to 
$60. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Although  the  thoughts  of  the  apple  growers 
are  now  turning  to  the  new  crop  which  is 
blooming  now  in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
there  are  still  a  few  shipments  of  the  1930 
crop  reaching  the  Philadelphia  market,  both 
from  nearby  and  distant  regions.  Demand  was 
fairly  active  for  good  fruit,  and  the  market 
was  steady  to  firm.  Staymans  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  sold  fairly  .well,  and  2(4 -in.  marks  sold  at 
$1.75  to  $2  a  bushel.  New  Y'ork  Starks  were 
mostly  $1.50  a  bushel,  with  some  scalded  offer¬ 
ings  lower.  Boxed  apples  from  the  Northwest 
were  steady  for  Romes  and  AVinesaps.  Re¬ 
ports  on  the  new  crop  indicate  that  the  early 
varieties  have  a  good  bud  set,  and  if  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season  is  favorable,  plenty  of  early  apples 
may  be  expected.  Conditions  in  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Illinois  show  that 
Transparent  and  Duchess  will  be  heavy,  while 
Williams  will,  in  all  probability  be  light,  due 
to  a  heavy  crop  last  season.  The  outlook  for 
Fall  varieties  is  somewhat  spotted,  with  many 
orchards  in  t lie  various  sections  showing  irregu¬ 
lar  fruit  bud  sets  and  blooms.  Strawberries 
continued  to  move  fairly  well,  and  Louisiana 
offerings  in  liberal  supply  sold  at  12  to  13c  a 
pint  and  quarts  25  to  20c.  The  North  Carolina 
season  opened  during  t lie  week,  and  the  first 
shipments  of  Missionaries  brought  from  $0  to 
$7  a  crate  of  32  quarts.  In  spite  of  lighter 
receipts  of  California  asparagus  the  market 
was  weaker.  South  Carolina  offerings  were 
heavy  and  large  green  sold  rather  slowly  at 
$3.75  to  $4.75.  New  Jersey  receipts  continued 
light  because  of  cold  and  rainy  weather.  Best 
offerings  of  green  brought  $4.50  to  $5.50  a  doz¬ 
en  bunches.  Snap  beans  were  more  plentiful 
and  sold  at  lower  prices.  Flat  green  brought 
$2.50  to  $3.25  with  a  few  at  $3.50,  while  Val¬ 
entines  were  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Cabbage 
was  weaker,  as  arrivals  from  South  Carolina 
were  heavy.  Half  barrel  hampers  brought  $1 
to  $1.25  for  pointed  stock  from  South  Carolina 
while  .Texas  lettuce  crates  were  mostly  $2.50  to 
$2.75.  Cauliflower  and  cucumbers  were  weaker, 
as  demand  was  slow.  Celery  was  stronger  at 
the  close  and  Florida  crates  sold  well  at  $2.75 
to  $3.75  for  six  and  eight-dozen  sizes.  Lettuce 
was  weaker  for  southern  offerings,  but  about 
steady  for  the  comparatively  light  western  re¬ 
ceipts.  Big  Boston  from  North  Carolina  sold 
slowly  at  50c  to  $1  per  five-peck  hamper,  while 
California  Iceberg  was  mostly  $3.25  to  $3.50 
per  crate  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  New 
onions  from  Texas  were  in  heavier  supply  as 
the  shipping  season  advanced  in  the  Laredo 
section.  Demand  was  slow  at  Philadelphia  and 
tlie  market  was  barely  steady.  Standard  crates 
of  Yellow  Bermudas  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.40, 
while  Crystal  White  Wax  were  mostly  $1.50,  as 
the  sizes  were  small.  Spring  greens  of  all 
kinds  were  dull,  because  of  liberal  offerings. 
New  potatoes  from  Florida  were  in  heavier  sup¬ 
ply  with  slow  demand  and  market  weaker.  Most 
sales  of  Florida  double  head  barrels  of  Spauld¬ 
ing  Rose  sold  at  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Old  potatoes 
moved  slowly  with  Maine  Green  Mountains  hold¬ 
ing  barely  steady  at  $1.90  to  $2  a  100  lbs. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  totaled  51,945  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  53,022  cases  the  week  previous  and 
53.474  cases  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
season.  Demand  was  more  active  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  fully  steady  at  the  close.  Best  near¬ 
by  white  eggs  sold  at  21  to  22(4c  per  dozen, 
while  mixed  colors  were  mostly  18  to  18(4c. 
Browns  continued  to  meet  a  rather  slow  de¬ 
mand  but  prices  held  steady  .at  19  to  21c. 
Pacific  Coast  storage  packs  were  fully  steady, 
and  sold  well  at  25  to  27c.  Midwest  extras 
were  slow,  on  account  of  rather  ordinary  con¬ 
dition  and  moved  on  a  dull  market  at  18  to 
19(4c.  The  live  poultry  market  was  again 
quiet,  and  only  fancy  birds  moved  at  prices 
satisfactory  to  the  sellers.  The  market  for 
ordinary  stock  was  very  much  in  the  buyers’ 
favor.  Fowls  brought  25  to  26c  for  fancy 
Plymouth  Rocks,  while  Leghorns  were  21  to 
22c  for  fancy  and  down  to  18c  a  lb.  for  ordi¬ 
nary.  Broilers  were  slightly  easier  and  prices 
were  1  to  2c  lower  per  lb.  Plymouth  Rocks  were 
mostly  35  to  38c,  while  ordinary  Reds  were  32 
to  36c.  Leghorns  were  slow  and  dull  at  31  to 
33c.  Old  roosters  continued  dull  at  14  to  15c. 
Large  young  I’ekins  were  steady  and  most  sales 
were  made  at  23c  a  lb.  Muscovys  were  slow 
at  20  to  22c.  Capons  were  steady,  although  de¬ 
mand  was  limited.  Quoted  prices  ranged  from 
40  to  43c  for  fancy,  and  30  to  32c  for  slips. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  was  again  dull, 
and  trading  was  very  quiet.  Receipts  were 
moderate,  but  fully  ample  for  the  slow  mar¬ 
ket.  Chickens  were  in  moderate  receipt  and 
moved  slowly  at  18  to  21c  for  western  boxed 
birds.  Broilers  were  fully  steady,  and  best 
marks  sold  at  46  to  47c  a  lb.  for  nearby  of¬ 
ferings.  Ducks  were  freely  offered  and  moved 
slowly  on  a  dull  market  at  21c  for  Long  Island 
stock. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Supplies  of  best  feeding  hay  were  ample  and 
the  market  was  steady.  Trading  was  mostly 
in  the  better  grades  offered  for  sale,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  slock  being  of  ordinary  quality  was 
slow.  Fancy  Timothy  brought  up  to  $26  a  ton, 
while  other  mixed  hays  were  from  $22  to  $25  a 
ton.  Trading  in  straw  was  limited,  and  the 
market  was  quiet.  Best  rye  sold  slowly  at 
$12.50  to  $13,  while  wheat  and  oat  straw  was 
mostly  $12  to  $12.50  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


S'LIVI  P0DIIRY 


ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SJO,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  lo 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun's.  Bradatreet'a  or  any  commercial  see nc y 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


and  ALL  LIVE 
POULTRY  WANTED 

Quick,  reliable  and  complete  SERVICE  to  our 
shippers  in  NEW  ENGLAND  has  gained  for  us 
years  of  OUTSTANDING  LEADERSHIP. 

LICENSED  AND  BONDED  IN  N.  Y.  STATE 
Free  coops,  tags  and  metal  locking  seals.  Scien¬ 
tific  feeding  to  REDUCE  TRANSIT  SHRINK¬ 
AGES.  Credits  guaranteed. 

HUGHES  POULTRY  PLANT 
West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  C- 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Accurate  Weights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
method— Top  Prices— Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder. 
Tags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 

SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  INC 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  S. — BROILERS  especially  wanted  now. 

SHIP  YOUR  'brow*  EGGS 

TOW  W.P.HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

Can  use  any  amount— all  grades 

BONDED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30lh  St.,  New  York 


The  Farmer 


His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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WOOL 


-  BLANKETS  - 
BATTING  -  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered.  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
112  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


i 
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BANK  BY  MAIL 

Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

4 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

qyie 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK  ^  ▼ 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your 
booklet. 

Name - - 

Adel  ress _ _ _ 


Banking  by  Mail 


> 


for 

rDAIRY 

w  ^p&steuriiing 

Sterilizing, etc. 


/  Cold  Water  toSteam 
10  minutes — quicker, 
less  fuel.  Quickly  Buys  Itself. 

Special  Safety  Features.  All 
Steel— lasts  longer.  Comes  com¬ 
plete  with  fixtures,  fittings.  Auto¬ 
matic  damper  gives  perfect  con¬ 
trol.  BURNS  ANY  FUEL.  3  to  30 
h.  p.  Send  for  free  complete  cata¬ 
log  and  prices. 


Helps  to 

Meet  New 
Sdnii&ry  Code 

Box  827 


ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS  B$u 


Good  and 


Good  for  You. 


GET  41/2%  'INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  mail  safely, 
conveniently.  This  61  year  old 
Savings  Bank,  under  rigid 
New  York  State  supervision, 
assures  generous  interest  with 
absolute  safety.  New  booklet 
tells  how  compounding  makes 
money  grow.  Explains  simple 
banking  by  mail  plan.  Send 
coupon  for  FREE  copy  today. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new 
Banking  by  Mail  booklet.  34 

Name  .  . . . . 


Borders  as  low  as 


yard 


FREE 


Send  for  our 
new  low  priced 
catalogue 


LYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 


916  REEVES  AVENUE 


CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


Callouses 


Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  yield  at  once  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  medication  in  this  thin,  comfortable  plaster.  You 
walk, play,  dance  in  comfort.  No  more  nagrRrintr  foot 
pains;  no  dangerous  applications  of  acids  and 
poisons.  Medicated  COMFI-TAPE. 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

Absorbs  all  hard  growth  without  injury 
to  healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Send 
$1.00  for  big  spool  and  If  not  satisfied  after 
trying,  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Dept.  R-l  Burlington  Vt. 


Address . 

City  State 


PATCHWORK— Bright  pieceR,  beautiful  colors,  5  Ibsc 
for  $1.00,  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed- 

NEW  ENGLAND  TRADING  CO-  Spencer.  Mass. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


“How  Sleep  the  Brave” 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  deck  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy’s  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell,  a  weeping  hermit,  there ! 

—William  Collins  (1721-1759). 

* 

As  part  of  the  celebration  of  Kindness- 
to-Animals  Week  which  opened  in  New 
York  April  19,  six  silver  medals  were 
awarded  to  six  hero  dogs.  The  dogs  in¬ 
cluded  Ilobo,  who  brought  aid  by  bark¬ 
ing  when  his  young  master  was  sinking 
in  a  quicksand ;  Lucky  Lindy,  a  small 
bulldog  which  brought  help  to  a  man 
who  had  fallen  through  ice  into  a  pond ; 
Jimmie,  a  Boston  bull,  that  saved  her 
mistress  from  gas  asphyxiation  by  rous¬ 
ing  her  when  drowsy  from  gas  fumes ; 
Buddy,  who  scratched  and  pulled  his 
master’s  hair  when  the  house  was  on 
fire,  Beauty,  who  aroused  the  family 
when  gas  was  escaping,  and  a  little  ter¬ 
rier  that  caused  the  arrest  of  a  burglar 
by  his  barking.  There  are  medals  for 
cats  and  parrots,  too,  if  any  such  are 
brought  forward  among  the  animal 
heroes. 

* 

One  of  our  traveled  friends  tells  us 
that  bamboo  furniture  should  have  a 
periodical  soaking  with  the  hose,  to  keep 
it  in  condition  and  prevent  breaking.  It 
is  made  for  use  in  a  liumid  climate,  and 
our  dry  heat  quickly  makes  it  brittle. 
Some  of  our  friends  tell  us  that  they 
treat  wicker  furniture  in  the  same  way. 

* 

Honey  butter  is  prepared  by  warming 
ordinary  butter  slightly,  so  that  it  can 
be  worked  readily,  then  mixing  in  smooth¬ 
ly  an  equal  quantity  of  strained  honey. 
It  is  put  in  the  refrigerator  to  harden 
and  makes  a  delicious  spread  or  sandwich 
filling. 

* 

A  WARNING  to  those  engaged  in  Spring 
cleaning  to  beware  of  accidents  in  the 
home  was  issued  recently  by  Dr.  Donald 
B.  Armstrong,  fourth  vice-president  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  Forty  per  cent  of  fatal  accidents 
are  among  those  under  15  or  past  65,  he 
said,  and  these  fatalities  occur  mainly  in 
the  home.  Pointing  out  that  falls  are 
“by  far  the  most  prevalent  type  of  fatal 
accident  among  those  advanced  in  years,” 
Dr.  Armstrong  said  that  they  cause 
three  times  as  many  deaths  among  old 
persons  as  do  automobile  accidents,  the 
next  in  numbers.  We  have  always  felt 
that  housekeepers  take  too  many  chances 
in  climbing  on  chairs  or  tottery  erections 
of  boxes  and  tables  when  they  ought  to 
have  firm  step-ladders  or  planks  laid  over 
proper  trestles  while  working  on  walls 
or  ceilings.  The  greatest  risk  of  all  is 
that  incurred  by  an  elderly  woman  who 
has  always  been  active,  and  who  refuses 
to  give  up  in  any  way,  because  she  “feels 
just  as  good  as  she  ever  did.”  A  mis¬ 
step  or  a  fall  in  her  case  may  mean  the 
trials  of  permanent  invalidism. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Perfume  bottles  and  powder  jars  seen 
recently  were  of  hand-blown  Italian  glass. 
They  were  ornamented  with  fish,  swans, 
dragons  and  other  quaint  designs,  and 
cost  $2.34  and  $3.24  each. 

New  among  lingerie  is  the  pantie  pet¬ 
ticoat  for  sports  wear.  The  front  is  a 
pajama  trouser  petticoat  length,  and  the 
back  a  shadow-proof  petticoat.  This 
garment  is  included  among  sports  wear. 

Waistcoats  of  gay  plaid  gingham  were 
seen  for  wear  with  Spring  suits.  They 
are  plainly  tailored,  with  pearl .  buttons 
where  they  cross  over  for  the  simulated 
closing. 

A  satisfactory  thread  for  stringing 
heavy  beads  is  a  cord  wound  with  very 
fine  wire,  which  prevents  cutting. 

Tussah  or  tussore  is  one  of  the  silks 
belonging  to  the  same  type  as  pongee, 
which  is  coming  into  vogue  again  for 
sports  dresses.  Tussah  is  considered 
cooler  than  pongee,  and  is  thus  favored 


for  warm  weather.  Natural  tussah  is  a 
deep  fawn  color;  it  does  not  take  all 
dyes  well.  Originally  this  fabric  was 
woven  in  India  and  China  from  the  fiber 
spun  by  undomesticated  silk  worms. 

Soft  flexible  oilcloth  for  tablecloths  and 
similar  uses  is  54  inches  wide,  and  costs 
59  cents  a  yard ;  with  a  felt  foundation 
it  is  98  cents  a  yard.  It  is  in  solid  colors 
printed  with  damask  patterns.  The 
lighter  weight  is  very  nice  for  outdoor 
cushions  in  Summer,  being  rainproof. 

Trimming  bows  of  galyak  fur  were 
seen  for  39  and  47  cents  each,  in  black, 
white,  brown  and  beige. 

White  sports  skirts  seen  this  Spring 
include  a  number  of  new  fabrics.  White 
spun  rayon  is  a  material  that  looks  like 
wool ;  a  skirt  of  this  was  priced  at  $8.94. 
A  very  pretty  panel  skirt  of  white  wool 
pique  was  $4.96 ;  white  cotton  corduroy 
was  $4.96 ;  white  rough  woolen  with  cut 
pockets  $11.74 ;  white  flannel,  always  in 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


301  —  For  Mature 
Figure.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  4G-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  J'd.  of  33-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


283  Two-piece  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  3 V2  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


180 — For  Wee  Lads. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2.  4. 
6  and  8  years.  Size 
4  requires  1  yd.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
blouse  with  %  yd. 
of  33-in.  material 
for  trousers  and  % 
yd.  of  33-in.  lining. 
Ten  cents. 


336  —  Attractiv 

Blouse.  This  styl 
is  designed  in  sizei 
16.  18.  20  years,  3G 
38,  40  and  42-in 

bust  measure.  Sizi 
30  requires  2  yds 
of  30-in.  material 
Ten  cents. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


style.  $8.94.  A  white  skirt,  jacket  of 
colored  flannel,  and  some  blouses  and 
sweaters,  will  make  the  young  girl  look 
smart  for  all  outdoor  Summer  sports  and 
entertainments. 


A  Delicious  Moist  Molasses 
Cake 

I  found  this  recipe  in  a  collection  in 
which  each  is  contributed  by  some  emi¬ 
nent  woman ;  this  one  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Sanderson,  president  of  the  Maryland 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  It 
has  become  my  favorite,  for  molasses 
cake.  One-half  cup  brown  sugar  creamed 
with  one-half  cup  butter  (or  a  little 
less,  of  other  shortening)  ;  add  one  egg, 
one  cup  molasses.  Sift  together  21/4  cups 
flour  (dipped),  two  level  teaspoons  soda, 
two  teaspoons  cinnamon  and  one  of 
ginger;  stir  into  the  other  ingredients, 
then  add  slowly  one  cup  hot  water.  Bake 
in  a  shallow  pail  in  which  it  will  lie  not 
more  than  an  inch  deep,  or  in  deep  gem 
tins.  The  texture  of  the  cake  is  too  deli¬ 
cate  to  support  much  fruit,  but  I  some¬ 
times  add  a  few  small  raisins.  G.  A.  T. 


A  woman  whose  housewifely  feats 
were  always  pushed  to  the  limit  of  en¬ 
durance  and  strength  was  observed  to 
have  changed  her  routine.  “No,  I’ve  let 
up  a  little  on  doin’  my  work  that  way." 
she  admitted.  “I’ve  found  that  I  can't 
wash,  iron  and  be  a  Christian  all  in  one 
day.” — Christian  Register. 
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2.  — Dozens  of  detached  sheets  of  news¬ 
papers  hung  in  a  handy  place  to  be  used 
in  various  ways.  Use  a  leaf  or  sheet 
when  skinning  an  onion,  or  when  paring 
one  or  two  apples  for  a  salad.  Gather 
up  and  burn.  Put  the  eggshells  on  one 
when  eggs  are  broken  for  cooking.  Use 
one  for  lemon  and  orange  peels  when 
making  “ades.”  Use  several  when  clean¬ 
ing  lamps,  and  several  more  in  the  sink 
when  removing  smoke  or  blackening  from 
cooking  dishes.  The  free  use  of  these 
papers  saves  much  litter  and  much  clean¬ 
ing  of  shelves  or  table. 

3.  — Several  vegetable  knives  in  differ 
ent  places. 

4.  — Pair  of  shears  for  cutting  cord  and 
for  cutting  lettuce  and  celery  for  salads. 

5.  — Cretonne  bag,  wide  and  flat  and 
bound  with  braid,  hung  on  the  lower  wall 
to  hold  folded  pieces  of  clean  wrapping 
paper,  a  few  paper  bags  and  a  ball  of 
twine. 

0. — Another  bag  of  cretonne,  this  one 
deep,  with  draw-strings  and  containing 
bits  of  old  clean  cloth  to  use  in  emerg¬ 
ency  and  then  to  be  burned. 

7.  — Three  or  four  holders  on  the  stove 
shelf  or  hung  near  the  stove. 

8. — A  sharp  pencil  at  the  telephone 
(to  be  left!)  and  a  small  pad,  of  course. 
This  will  prevent  the  oft-repeated  reply, 
“Just  a  moment,  please,  till  I  get  a  pen¬ 
cil.” 

9.  — A  little  box  of  assorted  safety-pins. 
Sometimes  children  s  buttons  will  come 
off  when  we  just  can't  stop  at  that 


minute  to  sew  them  on  or  hunt  for 
another. 

10.  — A  wire  rack  for  kettle  covers. 

11.  — A  cloth  smeared  with  silver  paste 
or  polish  (hidden  hut  handy)  to  rub  the 
egg  stains  off  the  breakfast  forks  and 
spoons,  when  washed. 

12.  — A  package  each  of  soap  flakes, 
borax,  washing  and  scouring  powders, 
and  one  of  the  preparations  guaranteed 
to  soften  hard  water.  These  along  with 
a  bottle  of  ammonia  to  be  kept  by  the 
sink. 

13.  — A  box  filled  with  old  white  nap¬ 
kins  and  placed  in  the  cooking  cabinet, 
so  that  the  warm  cake  and  cookies  may 
always  have  an  attractive  covering.  (The 
youngsters  like  to  lift  the  corners  and 
look  under.) 

14.  — Lastly  a  calendar  with  the  largest 

figures  possible.  phyllis  perky. 


Pineapple  Cookies 

Two  tablespoons  shortening,  %  cup 
sugar,  two  eggs,  %  cup  grated  or  shred¬ 
ded  pineapple,  1%  cup  Hour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  44  teaspoon  salt. 
Cream  shortening ;  add  sugar ;  cream 
again;  add  egg;  then  pineapple  which 
has  been  well  drained.  Add  salt  and 
baking  powder  to  flour;  sift  and  add  to 
pineapple  mixture.  Drop  by  spoonfuls 
on  greased  cooky  tin  and  bake  about  10 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

MARY  REDYNS. 


An  Old-time  Quilter’s 
Methods 

4 bout  75  years  ago  a  young  woman 
rune  to  America  from  the  south  of  Ire¬ 
land  versed  in  all  the  varied  handicraft 
()*f  the  old  country,  but  especially  was 
she  skilled  in  needlework.  In  the  course 
of  my  wanderings  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  a  member  of  her  household  for  a 
reason. 

The  idea  of  quilting  found  a  fertile 
brain  in  which  to  take  root.  At  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  white  bedspreads 
were  all  the  rage  but  would  she  have  a 
•■boughten  thing?”  No!  She  spurned 
the  idea  with  no  little  show  of  disgust. 
She  would  make  one — and  she  did,  a 
most  wonderful  piece  of  work  and  a 
truly  beautiful  original  design.  She  made 
them  as  long  as  she  lived,  one  of  which 
was  bequeathed  to  me. 

To  my  mind  the  marvel  of  it  all  was 
the  simple  things  which  contributed  to 
such  works  of  art.  In  the  course  of  the 
years  she  had  collected  odd-sized  spools, 


with  patchwork  or  pieced  quilts,  outlin¬ 
ing  the  designs  until  one  became  adept 
at  sewing  a  tine  straight  line  or  following 
a  snappy  chalked  line.  For  circles  she 
suggested  a  cup  or  bowl,  with  squares  or 
diamonds  or  intersecting  circles  to  fill 
the  center.  Plad  she  had  a  compass  such 
as  the  geometry  students  use  she  would 
have  done  wonders.  However,  she  had 
used  spools,  ink  bottles,  etc.,  so  was 
content. 

Did  I  quilt  any  on  a  spread?  Em¬ 
phatically,  no  !  I  had  been  told  I  was  a 
good  quilter,  but  it  was  more  than  I 
could  force  myself  to  offer  to  do,  and  I 
was  not  invited  to  assist.  Being  a  board¬ 
er,  there  was  no  occasion  on  either  side. 
I  did  quilt  on  a  piecework  quilt  and  en¬ 
joyed  it,  but  the  white  bedspreads  were 
works  of  art.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
they  fell  into  appreciative  hands.  There 
is  a  request  for  mine  as  an  heirloom.  She 
was  a  plain,  home-loving  body,  but  a 
true  Christian  whose  works  speak  of  the 
nobility  of  her  soul. 

ISABEL  W.  KENNISON. 


For  the  Farm  Kitchen 


1. — One  or  more  zinc-covered  shelves, 
so  satisfactory  for  very  hot  dishes.  (Use 
kerosene  and  scouring  powder  for  clean¬ 
ing.)  If  not  possible  to  have  zinc,  put 
somewhere  on  the  shelf  one  of  those  thick 
heavy  catalogs.  8et  hot  things  on  this, 
tearing  off  soiled  leaves  after  each  “set¬ 
ting.” 


TUNE  in — Enjoy  the  Maytag  Radio  Hour 
over  N.  B.  C.  Coast  to  Coast  Blue  Network — 
Every  Monday,  Daylight  Saving  Time,  9:00 
P.  M.,  E.  T— 8:00  C.  T.— 7:00  M.  T. — 6:00 
P.  C.  T.  Standard  time  is  one  hour  earlier. 


Broken  Dish  or  Sugar  Bowl. — This  is  one  of  the 
old  pieced  block  quilts.  This  can  be  made  in 
any  color  and  white,  hut  a  blue  print  to  resem¬ 
ble  old  decorated  dishes  would  be  pretty.  Trice 
of  pattern  is  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

Catalog  of  patchwork  patterns  and  quilting 
designs,  with  directions  for  making  quilting 
frames.  15  cents. 


Model 

«B” 


For  homes  with  electricity, 
the  Maytag  washer  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor. 


pieces  of  wood  of  varied  shapes,  triangles, 
diamonds  and  the  like,  each  of  which 
bore  a  distinguishing  mark.  These  with 
a  ruler,  sharp,  hard  pencil  and  some  com¬ 
mon  string  were  the  tools  with  which 
she  worked  out  simple  or  complex  and 
even  intricate  designs. 

When  she  planned  a  new  spread,  she 
first  took  a  piece  of  common  wrapping 
paper  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  spread 
desired,  and  beginning  at  the  corner 
(center  in  reality)  would  execute  a  circle 
or  figure  and  with  the  various  spools  or 
other  patterns  construct  a  design,  placing 
the  mark  of  each  article  used  within  the 
outline  so  as  to  reproduce  the  other 
quarters  accurately.  The  arcs,  diameters, 
tangents,  horizontals  and  parallels  were 
all  there  in  their  proper  place,  though 
she  did  not  know  them  by  such  terms. 

I  had  helped  put  quilt  linings  in  the 
frames,  but  in  this  case  it  appeared  wise 
to  stand  aside,  for  it  was  somewhat  of  a 
ceremony,  though  it  was  not  so  awe-in¬ 
spiring  as  one  was  at  first  led  to  believe. 
The  lining  was  cut  and  carefully  torn 
and  then  made  square  before  being  care¬ 
fully  pressed.  The  frames  being  ready 
the  corners  were  anchored  (they  were 
shore  people,  so  used  many  nautical 
terms  which  I,  a  landlubber,  enjoyed). 
The  corners  were  anchored  securely  be¬ 
fore  the  ends  were  sewn  to  the  cloth 
tacked  on  to  the  frames,  after  which  the 
sides  were  sewn  in  the  same  manner.  In 
each  case  the  mother  and  daughter 
worked  against  each  other — in  other 
words  opposite  each  other.  The  white 
wadding  was  carefully  laid  in  place  ready 
to  receive  the  top. 

The  top  had  been  carefully  cut,  torn 
and  squared,  but  in  this  case  was  pressed 
with  a  hot  iron  into  quarters  which  were 
outlined  with  colored  thread.  The 
stitches  were  somewhat  long  for  such  a 
painstaking  seamstress,  but  she  used  to 
add  with  a  whimsical  smile  and  typical 
shake  of  the  head,  “A  long  stitch  for  a 
friend.”  The.  very  center  itself  had  been 
outlined  on  the  lap-board,  thumb  tacks 
being  used  when  I  knew  the  family,  but 
there  were  stories  of  makeshifts  in  the 
earlier  days.  Utmost  care  was  exercised 
in  placing  the  quilt  or  spread  top  on  the 
wadding,  and  again  the  ceremony  of  sew¬ 
ing  it  into  the  frame  was  enacted.  This 
accomplished,  the  design  was  completed 
on  the  top  and  the  paper  design  was 
pinned  upon  the  wall.  Very  rarely  was 
an  alteration  made  in  the  original  de¬ 
sign  though  a  few  times  a  few  cross 
lines  were  added  to  give  firmness  and  add 
wearing  qualities.  This  was  the  excep¬ 
tion,  however.  The  quilting  began  at 
the  corner,  each  taking  a  side.  A  sheet 
protected  it  from  dust  when  they  were 
busy  elsewhere.  When  completed,  a  nar¬ 
row  binding  finished  the  edge. 

Her  statement  was;  A  sharp,  hard 
pencil,  deft  strokes,  no  false  marks,  a 
sharp  short  needle,  short  stitches,  no 
knots  and  a  determination  to  spare  no 
pains  to  produce  first  quality  work  will 
ensure  blue  ribbon  quilts  or  spreads. 

Her  advice  to  beginners  was  to  start 


MAYTAG 

NOW  MAKES  A 
WASHER  MODELG' 

{NOT  ILLUSTRATED) 

THAT  SELLS  FOR 
LESS  THAN 

$130 


The  true  cost  of  a  washer  is  its  price  divided  by  the 
number  of  years  of  satisfactory  service  it  will  give.  The 
first  Maytag  Aluminum  Washers  sold  more  than  eight 
years  ago  are  still  giving  steady,  faithful  service. 

The  one-piece,  lifetime,  cast-aluminum  tub,  originated 
by  Maytag,  gives  a  superior  type  of  service.  The  Roller 
Water  Remover,  an  exclusive  Maytag  feature,  has  an  en¬ 
closed,  self-reversing  drain,  and  oversize  rolls  which  may 
be  instantly  spread  five  and  a  half  inches  apart. 

GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POWER 

Maytag  was  first  to  equip  its  washer  with  an  in-built 
engine — the  gasoline  Multi-Motor.  This  famous  Maytag  en¬ 
gine,  now  in  its  sixteenth  year,  is  the  finest  washer  engine 
built — simple,  quiet,  compact,  reliable.  It  has  but  four  working 
parts.  A  step  on  the  pedal  starts  it. 

CHURN  AND  MEAT  GRINDER  ATTACHMENTS  are  time  and 
labor  saving  conveniences  available  with  the  Maytag  Aluminum 
Washer  at  reasonable  extra  cost. 

A  WEEK’S  WASHING  FREE 

Write  or  ’phone  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer.  Inquire  about  the 
Maytag  free  trial  and  easy  divided  payment  plan.  If  the 
Maytag  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

NEWTON  Founded  1893  IOWA 


Patchwork  Pattern 


EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  North  Bread  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


WASHER  ♦♦  TABLE  IRONER  [ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

10  Weeks  for  10  Cents 

The  publisher  of  a  farm  paper  has 
taken  the  pains  to  reprint  our  10  weeks 
for  10  cents  plan  in  circular  form,  and 
mailed  it  to  business  houses  with  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  his  illusive  premium  schemes 
inspire  more  confidence.  Some  time 
back  his  paper  copied  our  plan,  but  it 
did  not  work  for  him  because  it  brought 
him  few  subscriptions  and  these  did  not 
renew,  so  the  plan  was  a  loss  to  him.  No 
paper  could  continue  the  plan  profitably 
unless  its  readers  had  interest  enough  in 
the  paper  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
neighbors  and  unless  many  of  the  trial 
subscribers  renewed  and  became  per¬ 
manent  subscribers.  No  paper  ever  had 
more  loyal  readers  than  The  R.  N.-Y. 
They  have  brought  tens  of  thousands  of 
new  friends  to  the  paper,  through  the 
10-cent  plan  and  in  other  ways.  This  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  give  them  a 
service  and  a  quality  of  paper  that  other¬ 
wise  could  not  be  duplicated.  The  city 
man  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth  sneers  at  small  things.  Those  of 
us  who  were  schooled  in  the  hardships 
of  the  farm  have  confidence  and  hope  in 
modest  beginnings,  and  feel  an  honest 
pride  in  their  growth  and  development. 
Sometimes  a  sneering  tongue  is  a  dis¬ 
guise  for  a  jealous  heart.  For  ourselves 
we  get  a  thrill  every  time  we  open  an 
envelope  with  a  new  name  and  10  cents. 
It  means  the  prospect  of  a  new  and 
lasting  friendship. 

The  $25,000  collected  last  week  for  a 
local  dairy  co-operative  association  was 
the  largest  single  collection  in  Publisher’s 
Desk  records.  On  January  14,  the  Mor- 
risania  Dairy  Company,  of  Y’onkers, 
N.  Y.,  defaulted  in  its  payment  for  milk. 
The  farmers’  association  wisely  had  an 
indemnity  bond  to  guarantee  payment. 
The  insurance  company  was  promptly 
notified  of  the  default,  but  for  one  reason 
or  another  payment  was  deferred.  The 
association  put  the  claim  in  our  hands. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  C.  A.  Denneen, 
attorney  for  the  Globe  Indemnity  Com¬ 
pany,  the  obstacles  were  overcome  and 
payment  was  made  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  claim.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  wre 
have  a  similar  claim  against  another 
bonding  company  for  a  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  association  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  hanging  fire  for  five  years,  we  feel 
the  clean-cut  settlement  of  the  Globe  In¬ 
demnity  Company  merits  commendation. 

A  man  was  here  last  week  getting  sign¬ 
ers  to  a  paper  giving  him  sole  authority 
to  act  as  agent  and  adjuster,  for  one  year, 
with  power  to  execute  a  new  easement 
with  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  and  for  such  services 
he  is  to  receive  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
paid  by  the  company.  I  was  unable  to 
get  from  him  what  it  was  all  about. 
Kindly  let  me  know  what  you  think  about 
it.  O.  K.  H. 

New  York. 

If  you  sign  the  paper  you  give  the 
gentleman  sole  power  to  grant  any  ease¬ 
ment  or  .privilege  to  The  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  that  you 
could  now  grant  yourself,  and  at  what¬ 
ever  price  he  wished  to  accept,  and  he 
is  to  have  one-half  the  awards  for  the 
privilege  you  grant  him.  Our  advice  is 
not  to  sign  any  .such  paper.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  wishes  a  new  or  a  revised  ease¬ 
ment  privilege  to  your  lands,  negotiate 
with  the  company’s  representative  direct. 
Insist  on  getting  what  the  easement  is 
worth,  and  slip  the  whole  100  per  cent 
of  the  payment  down  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  your  own  trousers’  pockets. 

Some  time  about  last  August,  we  were 
solicited  by  the  Interstate  Business 
Brokers,  Inc.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  list 
our  business.  We  asked  them-  for  more 
particulars  and  they  immediately  sent  a 
representative,  who  informed  us  that  he 
•had  talked  with  the  home  office  the  even¬ 
ing  before,  and  they  assured  him  that 
they  had  a  prospect  for  just  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  ours,  and  that  they  were  sure  it 
could  be  sold  at  once.  They  also  stated 
that  their  terms  were  $100  down,  which 
thev  agreed  to  spend  for  advertising,  and 
to  spend  a  like  amount  of  their  own,  and 


in  event  the  business  was  sold  the  $100 
would  be  returned  to  us.  Their  story 
looked  plausible  and  we  gave  them  the 
$100.  Since  that  we  have  seen  a  copy  of 
one  of  the  advertisements  they  run,  and 
it  was  a  single  column,  about  one  inch. 
We  have  written  them  several  times  de¬ 
manding  some  results,  the  last  letter 
written  about  a  month  ago  remains 
unanswered. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  visited  by  an¬ 
other  man  from  Philadelphia  and  found 
he  had  exactly  the  same  proposition  as 
the  Columbus  firm.  We  promptly  told 
him  that  we  did  not  propose  to  be  hooked 
twice  at  the  same  game,  and  afterward 
wrote  them  that  if  they  wanted  to  list 
the  business  without  our  putting  up  the 
$100  they  might  do  so  but  we  have  never 
had  a  reply  from  them.  Will  you  kindly 
let  us  know  what  you  know  about  these 
two  firms,  and  if  the  only  thing  they  are 
doing  is  to  get  customers  to  give  "them 
money  to  run  their  business  they  ought 
to  be  exposed.  j.  i.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Interstate  Business  Brokers,  Inc., 
made  no  response  to  our  inquiries  and  our 
latest  letters  are  returned  with  post 
office  notation  “Out  of  business.”  We 
have  referred  to  their  scheme  previously 
and  advised  against  advancing  money  for 
fees  for  the  sale  of  real  estate  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  We  have  no  record  of  the 
other  company,  United  Business  Service 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  but  we  still  urge  our 
readers  to  refrain  from  sending  money 
in  advance  for  the  sale  of  property  or 
in  fact  anything  else.  A  fee  is  earned 
only  after  service  is  rendered.  We  are 
glad  one  experience  was  enough  for  our 
reader. 

I  recently  advertised  my  53-acre  farm, 
three  miles  from  Willimantie ;  eight-room 
house ;  telephone  and  water  in  house : 
three  cows,  two  heifers,  one  horse  and 
34  fowls;  farm  tools,  large  barn,  work- 
shop  and  henhouse ;  two  wells  and 
stream,  and  received  the  following  reply 
to  the  advertisement :  “If  you  take  back 
a  purchase  money  mortgage  for  one  year, 
for  your  entire  equity,  I  will  buy  this 
property  right  now.  Come  to  -see  me 
any  day  this  week  at  2  P.M.  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday.”  As  I  figure  it 
out,  this  party  does  not  propose  to  invest 
a  cent.  He  has  our  place  for  a  year,  and 
can  sell  stock,  tools,  etc.,  and  get  out.  It 
looks  to  me  like  material  for  Publisher’s 
Desk.  c.  M. 

Connecticut. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  property 
is  often  bought  on  a  small  cash  basis 

Avhich  is  not  enough  to  pay  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  property,  but  a  proposition  to  buy 
the  whole  farm  and  chattels  without  pay¬ 
ing  as  much  as  a  cent  or  e\'en  a  bond  is 
new.  One  might  as  Avell  stand  on  a  street 
corner  and  give  away  gold  dollars  as  to 
part  with  property  in  the  way  proposed. 

Will  you  try  to  collect-  for  us  a  bad  ac¬ 
count  as  indicated  by  enclosed  express 
i-eceipt  and  proof  of  delivery?  I  have 
sent  three  letters  to  the  City  Produce 
Co.,  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  asking  for  the 
money,  but  they  do  not  answer.  They 
gave  us  the  order  for  five  crates  of  celery, 
six  dozen  bunches  to  the  crate,  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  9,  agreed  for  75  cents  per 
dozen  bunches,  and  we  shipped  same  the 
next  day  as  ordered  in  very  good 
condition.  j.  s'.  D.  Y. 

Ohio. 

The  Post  Office  Department  returns 
our  letter  advising  us  that  the  City 
Produce  Company  is  out  of  business.  The 
record  is  clear  that  they  received  the 
goods,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  col¬ 
lections.  This  experience  shows  the  value 
of  shipping  to  houses  vvith  an  established 
credit.  It  is  Aviser  to  take  a  little  time 
to  look  up  the  standing  of  a  concern  be¬ 
fore  making  shipments. 

A  person  has  tAvo  parcels  of  land ;  one 
is  free  and  clear,  the  other  mortgaged, 
both  adjoining.  In  a  foreclosure  sale  can 
the  free  one  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  other?  J.  P. 

New  York. 

The  foreclosure  Avould  be  filed  against 
the  mortgaged  property.  If  it  sold  for 
enough  to  pay  mortgage,  interest  and 
expense,  the  debt  would  be  wiped  out. 
If  the  property  sold  for  more,  the  owner 
would  get  the  difference.  If  it  sold  for 
less,  the  mortgager  could  get  a  deficiency 
judgment  against  the  person  avIio  signed 
the  bond  and  proceed  to  collect  it  against 
any  property  OAvned  by  such  person.  If 
the  present  owner  did  not  sign  the  bond, 
the  deficiency  judgment  would  not  be  a 
lien  against  the  adjoining  free  and  clear 
lot,  or  any  other  property  held  by  the 
present  OAvner.  This  situation  often  exists 
when  a  property  is  bought  subject  to  an 
existing  mortgage. 


New  York  State  Highway 
Tractor  and  Tire  Laws 

[We  are  asked  regarding  the  use  of 
tractors  on  State  roads  in  New  York, 
and  the  Avidth  of  other  heavy  vehicles 
and  tires.  The  folloAving  statement  is 
made  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  in  accordance  with  Section  21  of 
the  HigliAvay  Luav:] 

Section  1. — No  tractor,  traction  engine, 
hauling  engine  or  other  similar  pOAver 
vehicle  weighing  more  than  28,000  lbs. 
shall  be  operated  on  any  highway  main¬ 
tained  by  the  State,  and  no  such  Arehicle 
or  any  other  vehicle  of  any  description 
having  a  weight  in  excess  of  700  lbs.  per 
inch  in  width  of  tire  on  any  one  Avheel 
will  be  permitted  on  such  improved  high- 
Avays. 

Section  2. — No  tractor,  traction  engine, 
hauling  engine  or  other  similar  power  ve¬ 
hicle  having  any  projections  on  the  faces 
of  the  tires  or  rims  of  the  Avheels  in  con¬ 
tact  Avith  the  pavement  shall  be  operated 
on  any  highway  maintained  by  the  State, 
except  that  the  driving  Avheels  may  be 
fitted  Avith  flat  lugs  extending  diagonally 
across  the  entire  Avidth  of  the  tire  or  rim, 
such  lugs  to  be  not  less  than  one  inch  in 
Avidth  at  the  bearing  surface  in  contact 
Avith  the  pavement,  provided  that  such 
lugs  are  so  spaced  that  not  less  than  tAvo 
lugs  on  each  driving  Avheel  shall  be  in 
contact  Avith  the  road  surface  at  all 
times.  The  narroAV  angle  iron  lugs  used 
for  plowing  or  on  soft  ground  will  not  be 
permitted  on  liigliAvays  maintained  by  the 
State,  and  all  such  lugs  must  be  either 
removed  from  the  AAdieels  or  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  by  an  outer  tire  or  rim  before  the 
machine  may  proceed  over  such  liigh- 
Avays.  No  ice  lugs  or  mud  or  sand  lugs 
of  any  description  Avill  be  permitted. 

The  front  or  non-driving  Avheels  may 
be  fitted  Avith  flat  steering  rings  provided 
such  rings  are  at  least  tAvo  inches  in 
Avidth  and  not  more  than  one  and  one- 
lialf  inches  in  height,  but  no  bolt  heads 
or  rivet  heads  or  other  projections  be¬ 
yond  the  face  of  the  tire  or  rim  Avill  be 
permitted.  The  thin  steering  ring  used 
for  ploAving  and  on  soft  ground  will  not 
be  alloAved  on  any  liighAvay  maintained 
by  the  State. 

Section  3. — No  tractor  or  other  vehicle 
of  the  caterpillar  or  track-laying  type, 
having  any  projections  on  the  faces  of 
the  shoes  or  treads  of  the  track  in  con¬ 
tact  Avith  the  pavement,  except  flat  lugs 
not  less  than  one  inch  Avide  extending 
across  the  entire  Avidth  of  the  shoe  or 
tread,  shall  be  operated  on  any  liigliAvay 
maintained  by  the  State. 

Attention  is  directed  to  Section  330  of 
the  Highway  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
lork  Avliicli  provides  that  the  OAvner  or 
operator  of  any  vehicle  Avhich  causes 
damage  to  a  nublic  highway  or  bridge 
shall  be  liable  for  treble  damages  for  such 
injury.  A  compliance  with  the  above 
rules  in  relation  to  tractors  and  other 
similar  vehicles  will  not  relieve  the  oavu- 
er  or  operator  from  liability  for  damages 
to  a  higlnvay  maintained  by  the  State  as 
provided  in  Section  330. 

§  1L — Dimensions  and  Aveights  of  mo¬ 
tor  vehicles  and  trailers.  No  person  shall 
operate  or  drh-e  or  cause  to  be  operated 
01\  driven  upon  a  public  highway  or 
bridge  thereon,  in  any  county  not  wholly 
included  Avithin  a  city,  a  motor  vehicle 
or  trailer  having: 

1-  — A  Avidth  of  body,  inclusive  of  load, 
of  more  than  eight  feet,  or 

2-  — More  than  700  lbs.  Aveight  per  inch 
Avidth  of  tire  on  any  one  Avheel,  or 

3.  — In  the  case  of  a  single  vehicle  Avith 
four  Avheels,  a  greater  Aveight  than  11.200 
lbs.  on  one’’  Avheel,  or  a  combined  Aveight 
of  vehicle  and  load  greater  than  28,000 
lbs,  or 

4.  — A  combined  weight  of  vehicles  and 
load  greater  than  42,000  lbs.  in  the  case 
of  a  truck  or  tractor  Avith  a  tAvo-Avlieel 
trailer  or  semi-trailer,  or 

5.  — In  the  case  of  a  single  vehicle  of 
six  Avheels,  a  greater  weight  than  9.000 
lbs.  on  one  Avheel,  or  a  combined  weight 
of  vehicle  and  load  greater  than  42,000 
lbs.  Avlien  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires, 
or  a  combined  Aveight  of  vehicle  and  load 
greater  than  30,000  lbs.  Avlien  equipped 
with  solid  rubber  tires  on  any  of  its 
wheels,  provided  hoAvever  that  vehicles 
described  in  this  subdivision  may  only  be 
operated  under  such  conditions  as  may  be 
promulgated  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  Avorks. 

0. — The  width  of  rubber  tires,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  shall  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  measuring  the  width  of  the 
tire  base  channel  or  betAveen  the  flanges 
of  the  metal  rim,  except  pneumatic  tires, 
the  Avidth  of  Avhich  shall  be  determined 
by  measuring  the  greatest  width  of  the 
tire  casing ;  provided  that  no  motor  truck 
or  trailer  shall  be  operated  upon  a  public 
higlnvay  equipped  with  any  rubber  tire 
Avhich  has  at  any  point,  less  than  one 
inch  of  rubber  above  or  beyond  the  top 
of  the  metal  flange  or  rim.  The.  Avidth  of 
metal  tires  shall  be  determined  by  measu- 
ing  the  Avidth  of  contact  of  the  tire  with 
the  road  surface.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  racks  for  carry¬ 
ing  empty  barrels,  baskets  and  boxes,  and 
for  carrying  hay,  stianv  and  unthrashed 
grain,  may  have  a  Avidth  of  not  to  exceed 
eight  feet  at  the  base  of  the  rack  and  12 
feet  at  the  top. 

In  case  of  emergency,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  public  works  may  grant  permis¬ 
sion,  in  writing,  to  exceed  the  limits  pre¬ 
scribed  herein. 


NEW 

MOUTH 
PIECE- 

ALL-RUBBER 

TT  is  easy  to  produce  clean  milk  with 
A  the  Burrell  —  and  here  is  why:  (l) 

Only  one  tube  —  sanitary  metal  with 
rubber  joints;  (2)  New  mouth  piece — 
a  single  piece  of  solid  rubber.  There 
is  a  satisfied  user  near  you.  Single 
and  double  units.  Write  for  catalog. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
20  Albany  Street,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


;  BUrrell] 

Unadilla  Silos 
are  serviced  ! 


When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn’t  end  the 
transaction.  As  a  purchaser 
you  are  entitled  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  Service  De¬ 
partment  —  a  year  or  ten 
years  later.  No  other  Silo 
manufacturer  will  take  this 
interest  in  you. 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Una¬ 
dilla  is  the  best  Silo  buy 
today.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
to  fill  your  Unadilla  and 
feed  from  it  to  get  best  re¬ 
sults.  Catalog  and  Prices 
on  request. 

^  Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust- resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
523-573  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


sa\?eTmoney 

Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Mmle  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

fH^EREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE  S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Inlanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

50tl*  St.  -  BROADWAY  -  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Idea)  location  for  Motorists 

free  garage  to  transients 

Tust  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 
Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  hath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  ....  $5.00  up 


farms  for  sale 

The  best  selection  of  farms  in  Sunny  Southern  Jersey. 
The  finest  markets,  mild  climate,  healthy,  pure  water, 
Kood  roads  year  around.  One  hour’s  drive  to  all  sea¬ 
shore  resorts.  1  acre  poultry  farms  $2,500;  o  to  loO 
icres  from  $3,000  to  $10,000.  Uncleared  land  $2o  per 
acre  up.  one  to  500  acres.  State  your  wants.  We 

WARE’S ^FARM  AGENCY  .  Millville,  New  Jersey 

STAMP  BARGAIN- SALVADOR  DIAMOND 

shared,  set  of  Triangles,  stamps  of  every  con - 
t  n.mt  big  set  Canada,  1882  on.  All  for  10c  to 
approval  applicants.  C.  M.  WEAVER,  Dept. 
26.  1451  Broadway,  New  York.  _ 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertieing  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  a  family  of  adults;  wnte  ipuaUfica- 
tions  and  wages  wanted  to  MRS.  T.  DRISCOLL,, 
Kauneonga  Eake.  Sullivan  County,  N.  V. _ 

WANTED  IN  LITTLE  children’s  school,  cook 

and  housecleaner.  Protestant;  wages  $50 'each 
with  room,  board;  increase  after  flrst  mx 
months;  references  required.  AD\  ERTISEK 
832,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


\Y  \NTED  a  middle-aged  man  at  once  to  help 
on  a  small  farm;  one  who  knows  a  little  about 
chickens  and  asparagus ;  good  home  in  P refer- 
enee  to  high  wages.  ADVERTISE!*.  care 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

MARRIED  PROTEST  AN  T-AMERIC  AN  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  no  cigarettes  or  drinking,  a  steady 
uin(.e  with  tenement  for  the  man  with  good  ref- 
mences  V.  FLOYD  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm:  first- 
V class  milker:  $70  and  privileges:  permanent 
place  for  capable  man.  K.  A.  SHALL,  Cobles- 
kiil,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED _ Young  woman  for  country  business 

nlaee  to  do  general  housework  and  cooking; 
neat  appearing  and  good  worker  essential;  per¬ 
manent  position  for  right  party;  state  age  and 
qualifications  in  first  letter.  Write  BOX  -6, 
North  Branford,  Conn, _ 

WANTED — Ambitious  man  about  40  years  of 

to  do  general  outside  work;  good  home  to 
right  party;  state  wages  expected.  Write  BOX 
Ihk  N.  Branford,  Conn. 

\v  \NTED  Bov  or  man,  farm  helper,  good 

home  small  wages.  A.  C.  BOFINGER, 
Wofthville,  Pa. _  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED _ Couple,  general  work.  cook,  garden¬ 

er.  NIC0LSON,  55  East  70th  Street,  New 
York  City.  


HOUSEKEEPER  wants  work  in  family  only, 
middle  age,  good  health,  eyesight,  hearing. 
Good  cook,  reliable,  protestant;  references. 
Particulars  and  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  5)08,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


FARM-ESTATE,  Manager,  open;  worker;  life¬ 
time,  practical,  scientific,  experience,  all 
branches:  Canning  surplus,  no  waste;  specialty 
cattle,  dairying:  Profitable  results.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  910,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE  one  child.  Man  34,  care¬ 
taker,  experience  in  poultry  and  farm  work. 
Also  handy  all  around;  wife  for  housework. 
ADVERTISER  913,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST  CLASS  FARMER,  experienced  in  dairy, 
chickens,  on  shares  or  can  take  charge.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  912,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  LIFE-LONG  practical  experience, 
vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs,  fruit,  estate  de¬ 
velopment,  experienced  in  all  lines;  American, 
middle-aged,  best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER 
911  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  45,  general  mechanic,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  with  private  or  for  nice  family. 
DERFINYAK,  441  East  121st  St.,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  GIRL,  age  21,  good  character 
wishes  a  position  in  a  road  stand;  can  furnish 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  914,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AN  OPPORTUNITY  to  organize  a 
roadside  market  business  or  assist  in  the 
management  of  an  established,  thriving  road¬ 
side  business,  by  a  woman  who  has  had  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  experience;  has  two  children  of 
12  and  14  years,  available  as  helpers:  comfort¬ 
able  living  conditions  required.  ADA'ERTISER 
922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  IRISHMAN  wants  position  on  farm; 

sober  and  steady;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN,  AMERICAN,  single,  age  30,  de¬ 
sires  farm  job;  do  not  use  tobacco,  liquor, 
profanity;  very  good  driving  team  or  hoeing; 
furnished  cottage  where  can  board  myself  es¬ 
sential;  go  any  place,  any  time:  will  accept 
seventy  dollars  month.  CLARENCE  McCON- 
NELL,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED — Cheese  and  buttermaker, 
understands  milk  testing  and  pasteurizing: 
can  manage  factory  or  milk  plant;  11  years’  J 
experience  from  Denmark,  Canada,  U.  S.  A. 
JOHN  LARSEN,  220  72d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  COUPLE;  man  perfect  in  garden, 
farming,  dairy,  also  good  as  carpenter,  paint¬ 
er,  steamfitter.  own  tools;  good  references;  5 
vears  one  place;  wife  general  housework:  one 
girl  11  years  old.  KRUSE,  132  N.  Third  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  gardener  and  milker 
with  private  family:  colored.  PHILIP  GRA¬ 
HAM,  241  Moore  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  IRISHMAN,  30  years  age.  wants  job 
on  farm;  good  milker  and  all-round  man;  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  919,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  BEEMAN  wants  position  in 
commercial  apiary  or  managing  bees  for  fruit¬ 
grower.  ADVERTISER  918,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTS  position  where  thor¬ 
ough  experience,  ability  to  handle  flock  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  strict  attention  to  business  is  ap¬ 
preciated;  prefer  small  flock  that  can  be  built 
up  but  will  consider  anything  anywhere;  future 
prospects  more  important  than  present  remunera¬ 
tion;  available  now.  ADVERTISER  917,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  ELDERLY  Gentile,  sober,  re¬ 
liable  and  thoroughly  experienced,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  chicken  farm :  capable  of  taking 
full  charge.  ADVERTISER  923,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  Hollander,  single,  age 
57.  as  dairyman  on  private  estate;  71/™  years 
on  last  place;  please  give  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  935,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  wants  position; 

one  who  understands  all  branches  of  business, 
capable  of  taking  full  charge.  EDWARD  HIG¬ 
GINS,  174  Andover  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  with  the  experi¬ 
ence,  energy  and  executive  ability  to  handle 
any  agricultural  enterprise  open  for  engage¬ 
ment;  40  years  of  age,  married,  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical.  dependable,  up  to  date  and  a  hustler; 
will  co-operate  to  make  a  success  of  any  venture 
connected  with.  ADVERTISER  943,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  HOME  desired  where  intelligent  super¬ 
vision  and  care  can  be  given  dependent  15- 
year-old  boy  interested  in  farming;  board  and 
small  wage:  Connecticut  vicinity  preferred.  B. 
I’.  O.  A.,  524  Ellsworth  St.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  TRACTORMAN,  teamster,  gen¬ 
eral  all-around  farm  worker.  22.  desires  posi¬ 
tion  May  15.  JOSEPH  MARKS,  Box-  987,  Mon¬ 
roe,  N.  Y. 


NURSE  WILL  look  after  invalid  and  do  light 
housework.  ADVERTISER  944,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  C  OMPBTE  N  T,  knowledge 
gained  from  course  and  life-time  study;  some 
experience  in  all  branches;  business  course;  best 
references:  available  foreman  or  manager.  De- 
WITT  MOSEY,  78  Manhattan  Ave.,  New  York 
/City. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  manager, 
single  American,  age  37:  I.  C.  S.  graduate; 
life  experience  and  capable  handler  of  cattle 
and  livestock;  would  consider  share  proposition 
on  stocked,  up-to-date  place;  No.  1  references. 
R.  H.,  care  C.  II.  Myles,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


FARM-REARED,  good-natured,  healthy  German, 
28,  wishes  permanent  position:  dairy,  vege¬ 
table,  fruit  farm:  prefer  place  with  own  board¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  GERMAN  couple  want  caretakers’  posi¬ 
tions  in  country.  GUSTAV  ROTTWEILER,  01 
Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAN  EXPERIENCED  with  cows,  good  butter- 
maker,  steady  and  reliable,  wants  position; 
references.  ADVERTISER  948,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARPENTER.  PAINTER,  experienced  mechanic, 
cementing,  glazing,  seeks  position  on  estate. 
ADVERTISER  949,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  (OR  ASSISTANT),  single.  40, 
reliable.  experienced;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLEASANT,  INDUSTRIOUS,  Christian.  Prot¬ 
estant,  American,  no  bad  habits,  all-round 
handyman,  all  tools,  lawns,  garden,  stock,  etc.; 
good  home,  small  wages.  ADVERTISER  938, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DRY-HAND  milker,  barn  or 
dairy  work:  single,  middle-aged;  state  wages, 
reference.  ADVERTISER  947,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  52,  PROTESTANT,  partly  deaf, 
wishes  steady  position;  wages  no  object;  Long 
Island  preferred.  SIMON  REES,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

FARM  AND  SUMMER  hotel  with  cottage,  ac¬ 
commodate  CO  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular 
resort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and 
vegetables;  100  miles  from  New  York:  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment,  or 
will  rent  the  hotel  furnished  to  responsible 
par  tv  for  1931  season;  if  interested,  write  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOURIST  LODGE,  chicken  farm,  good  place 
for  gas  station:  12-room  house;  on  Route  20, 
coast  to  coast;  house  for  500  hens.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  S31,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Dairy  farm  now  making  good 
profits;  100  acres  in  Orange  County,  on  con¬ 
crete  highway;  5  miles  Newburgh.  50  miles 
New  York  City;  10-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  tenant  house;  40  Guernseys;  all  elec¬ 
trical  equipment;  every  necessary  machine:  cash 
required  $20,000;  no  trades.  BOX  05,  Little 
Britain,  N.  Y. 


ACTIVE  MIDDLE-AGED  country  woman  for 
"  general  housework  in  small  family  good  cook, 
neat  worker. 


BOX  34,  Newfoundland,  N.  J. 


MAN  AVITH  CAR  to  sell  roadside  stands  honey 
and  maple  svrnp:  liberal  commission  basis. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass, 

WANTED — Poultrvman.  married,  no  children; 

must  have  school  training  together  with  prae- 
tieal  experience.  ADA'ERTISER  94_,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


AA'ANTED — Young  man  to  work  on  commercial 

poultry  plant  with  or  without  experience; 
wages  $25  a  month  and  board.  BOX  533,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  _ _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN  wanted  who  wishes  to  learn  the 
poultry  business:  state  wages  desired.  ROCK 
RIMMON  POULTRY  FARM,  Springdale,  Conn. 

AA’ANTED — Elderly  man,  married,  no  family  for 
caretaker  and  helper  in  nursery;  free  house 
and  $75  per  month:  must  have  references  from 
last  employer.  ADVERTISER  941,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


AVANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  dairy,  general  and 
poultry  farms;  a  few  boys  want  jobs  on  small 
estates  in  care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages 
from  14  to  20  years  old;  wages  for  boys  with 
one  or  more  years  experience,  $20  to  JMo  a 
month;  inexperienced  boys  will  work  for  their 
board,  lodging  and  carfare.  Address  MR.  R.  P. 
ARMSTRONG.  Agricultural  Department,  New¬ 
town  High  School,  Elmhurst,  R.  _ 

POULTRYMAN,  35,  SINGLE,  Christian,  college 
trained.  Petaluma  experience;  salary  or  on 
shares  ’arrangement:  capable  man  of  good 
habits.  ADVERTISER  849,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ 

AVANTED — Man,  landscape  gardener;  "]^e> 

cook;  positions  on  gentleman’s  estate,  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  88-,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


1PERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  gardener  mar¬ 
ried,  two  children.  Particulars,  ADA  ER1ISER 
893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  AVITH  25  years’  experience 

wants  position;  married;  absolutely  compe¬ 
tent  in  any  branch  of  poultry  keeping;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  raising  pheasants  and  wild  water  tow  , 
can  also  raise  all  field  and  garden  crops.  K.  C. 
IIEMPEL,  20  Edgcmere  Ave.,  Trenton,  IN.  J. 

MARRIED,  38  wishes  position  as  herdsman  or 
farmer,  thoroughly  experienced.  ADVLK- 
tiser  907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ 

WANTED  position  as  housekeeper.  State  sal- 
ary  offered.  CLOVERDALE,  Gow&nda,  N.  Y. 


AVORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  refined  American 
woman,  boy  5,  best  references;  house  must 
have  conveniences,  short  walk  to  school;  state 
salary.  Address  ADVERTISER  929,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED  by  active  middle-aged 
man,  experience  poultry,  dairy;  reference; 
space  for  car.  GEO.  MARSH,  373  Fail-mount 
Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  job  as  farm  teamster, 
experience,  reference;  state  wages.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  American,  middle-aged, 
as  poultry-handy-nian  or  care-keeper  on  estate; 
clean,  sober  and  reliable;  reference.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  American,  experi¬ 
enced.  capable  of  taking  full  charge  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  understand  waterfowl.  EDAVARD 
E.  DECKER,  Arden,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  with  one  school  child  desires  good 
place  on  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate;  man 
good  milker  and  handy  all  around;  wife  as  help 
in  house  and  garden:  good  place  rather  than 
high  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  924,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  AVIFE,  middle-aged  German;  wife 
good  cook,  baker;  man  all  housework,  handy, 
reliable  worker;  want  permanent  positions.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm;  capable  of  managing  small 
plant;  drive  truck  and  make  own  repairs;  all- 
around  handyman;  age  25,  single,  sober.  612 
N.  JEFFERSON,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  TUTOR.  companion,  handy¬ 
man,  desires  position;  single,  college  graduate, 
clean  habits:  moderate  salary;  available  June 
3  ADVERTISER  930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Place  to  work  by  boy,  age  15  years, 
on  farm;  $20  per  month.  ADVERTISER  951, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Honest,  reliable;  man  (31).  general 
farmer,  handy  painter,  carpenter,  drive,  re¬ 
pair  car,  also  experienced  clearing  land;  wife, 
liouseworker,  care  children;  seek  permanent 
positions  country  place;  room,  board,  minimum 
wage.  ADVERTISER  940,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LICENSED  CHAUFFEUR  wants  position,  handy 
at  general  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  930, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AVANTED — Elderly,  educated,  handy 
with  tools,  poultry,  garden,  farm  experience; 
no  booze  or  tobacco;  light  work,  good  home, 
moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  937,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ARM  FOR  SALE — Truck  and  poultry  farm, 
137  acres,  50  tillable,  balance  wood  and 
mber-  4-room  house,  stables;  near  Farming- 
n  Del.  ARTHUR  L.  MORRIS,  Centerville, 


lRM,  30  ACRES,  750  feet  on  State  road,  Shef¬ 
field  Mass.;  colonial  house,  all  improvements; 
2,000.  M.  E.  MINOR,  Terryville,  Conn. 


AA’ANTED — Gas  station,  cash  rent,  share,  with 
or  without  living  quarters.  ADVERTISER 
885,  c-are  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

THEATER,  DAVELLING,  store  for  sale;  only 
theater  in  Greensboro,  Md.,  prosperous  popula- 
tion  of  1,000.  fully  equipped  talking  pictures, 
combined  store  and  dwelling;  $5,000  down,  total 
$15,000.  E.  DEAA’ING,  Centerville,  Md. 


>AD  HOUSE,  large  room  for  dances  or 
lunches;  5  acres,  200-foot  front,  main  con- 
>te  road;  main  building  98x30  feet;  electric- 
telephone,  conveniences  for  tourists,  air 
d  water  in  front stock  of  candy  and  cigars 

*  ready  for  business;  price  $20,000,  $8.ouu 
-h,  balance  on  two  mortgages;  good  reasons 

•  selling.  STEPHEN  WHITE,  St.  James, 
I.,  N.  Y.  


RE  FARM  on  State  highway,  4  miles 
n  Cooperstown,  N.  house,  barn,  out- 

ngs,  fruits,  timber,  brook;  terms.  m- 
ADVERTISER  887,  care  Rural  New- 


A1P  COTTAGE,  5  rooms  to  rent  $15  week, 
)50  month.  H.  GROFF,  Falls  Village,  Con- 
;ticut.  


RM  106  acres  on  trunk  boulevard,  chance 

a  ter  lieavv  tourist;  keep  dairy  cows.  House 
•ooms  furnace,  electric,  telephone.  Partieu- 
3  write  B.  SMART,  Warner,  N.  II. 


ANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy  small 
sL  Y.  or  N.  J.  farm  within  100  miles  N.  Y.  C. 
EBURG,  771  56th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

AVNE  COUNTY  FARM,  50  acres  fruit.  First 
’arm  out  of  village  on  state  road;  30  acres 
lies,  pear  and  cherry  orchards.  Trees  pruned 
I  sprayed.  Additional  20  acres  tillage  3 
■es  woodland.  Attractive  11-room,  ..-story 
lse  electricity,  telephone,  running  water, 
rns  36x72  and  24x36.  Garage,  hen  house, 
,1  shed.  Buildings  20  years  old.  Chance  to 
1  numerous  building  lots.  1  rice  $11,000.  Can 
e  title  with  $2,500  down.  20  to  30  years  to 
y  balance.  Investigate  opportunities  here. 
iDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

)R  SALE  or  trade,  160-acre  farm  in  Colorado; 
for  particulars,  write.  R.  L.  BRIGHAM, 
tncock,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

ANTED  to  buy  or  work  equipped  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  916,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Pleasant  house,  six  rooms,  bath, 
improvements;  village;  25  miles  New  York. 
C.  E.  AVALDRON,  AVest  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM,  new  five-room  house,  full  cellar, 
porch,  well,  electric  lights,  2-car  garage,  with 
3  living  rooms;  chicken  house,  fruit  trees.  1 
acre  clear;  $3,500,  easy  terms.  JOHN  AVA- 
CFIEK,  Holtsville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


60-ACRE  STATE  road  farm,  good  buildings. 

VAN  VLIERDEN,  33  Progress  St.,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED — One-man  farm  that  can  be  bought 
with  small  payment  and  made  to  pay  balance 
in  reasonable  time;  marketable  woodlot  asset; 
east  of  Hudson  River;  not  too  far  from  bard 
road.  391  HIGH  ST.,  Milford,  Conn. 


5-ROOM  BUGALOAV,  all  improvements,  garage, 
acres;  350  S.  C.  AV.  Leghorns,  laying  65 
per  cent;  furniture,  tools;  1  mile  from  town; 
nice  locality;  price  $5,000,  monthly  terms,  $900 
down  for  all.  BOX  33  A,  Itt.  6,  Orchard  Road, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One-man  farm,  will  keep  8  to  10 
cows;  well  located;  25  acres  tillage,  fine 
lumber  and  woodlot;  2  registered  Jerseys;  ma¬ 
chinery;  very  reasonable;  full  description  on 
request.  H.  DOIRON,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


AVANTED — Farm  and  retail  milk  business.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  934,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTS  dairy  farm;  must  be 
equipped;  cash  $2,500;  preferably  on  State 
road  and  within  (X)  miles  of  New  York;  state 
terms,  all  details  concerning  farm  anil  exact  lo¬ 
cation.  ADVERTISER  932,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange.  48-acre  level  Maryland 
farm  on  concrete  road;  $3,500.  ADVERTISER 
931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Established  tourists’  house,  prefer¬ 
ably  furnished;  modern  improvements;  loca¬ 
tion  immaterial.  ADVERTISER  928,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SMALL  FARM  for  rent,  furnished  house;  board 
owners,  mother  and  son.  ADVERTISER  927 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — House  of  seven 
electric  lights  and  water, 
six  miles  from  Somerville.  N. 
$1,000  down.  ADVERTISER 
New-Yorker. 


rooms  and  barn, 
in  small  village, 
J.;  price  $3,000, 
952,  care  Rural 


City,  near  State  highway;  7-room  home,  ail 
improvements,  electricity;  barn  and  poultry 
house  accommodate  400  hens;  $5,000  terms 
ADA  ERTISER  939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


iiuii  iur  tea  room,  auto  camp  and  over-night 
cottages,  about  3  acres  on  curve,  view  long  dis¬ 
tance  in  either  direction,  spring  water,  level 

vFiU°rmD  S?mrTPi:«e  $1,700,  cash  or  terms. 
NELLIE  R.  IULLLR,  Charlemont,  Mass. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  85  acres,  best  of  land,  8- 
*10Hse  witil  a11  improvements;  no  agents. 
HENRY  B.  MEIER,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 150-acre  dairy  farm  with  boarding 

house.  14  rooms,  all  improvements;  small 
lake  on  premises;  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y  on 
State  road,  near  milk  station;  22  head  of  cat- 
tle’ ..  .  horses i  farm  Implements  all  in  good 
condition;  owner  wants  to  retire.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  94o,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six 
WILLIAM 
N.  J. 


pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  6<>-)b  can 

^$.k2o;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  .Alarietta, 


HONEY,  CLOVER.  5  lbs.,  90  cents; 

70c;  10  lbs.,  $1.30,  postpaid 

CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


buckwheat, 
third  zone. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  fancy,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  No.  1, 
*!• 1 0  J  hSfit  amber,  $1.63;  buckwheat,  $1.55; 
postpaid  third  zone;  list  free.  ItOSCOE  F. 
VVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PACKAGE  BEES  for  pollinating  fruit  bloom 
and  for  honey;  delivered  prices  parcel  post  or 
prepaid  express,  2-lb.  packages  including  pure 
mated,  young  Italian  queen,  $3.50;  10  packages, 
$3.25  each;  3-lb.  size  $1  additional;  queens  with¬ 
out  package  bees  75c  each;  10,  65c  each;  20,  60c 
each;  safe  arrival  bees  and  queens  guaranteed; 
immediate  shipment.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  llayne- 
ville,  Ala. 


FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover, 
within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60; 
write  for  special  offer  on  mixed  light  and  dark 
honey,  6  cts.  per  lb.  and  up.  RAY  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y’. 


BOARDERS — Modern  farm  home,  fishing,  ideal 
spot.  MRS.  MANNING  GILLESPIE,  New 
Alilford,  Pa. 


FRESH  WHITE  eggs  direct  from  producer  of 
1.500  layers.  J.  H.  MCCLELLAND,  Stam¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  amber  or 
buckwheat.  $4.20;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  VV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Milk  route,  average  daily  sales  250 
to  350  quarts;  located  Central  New  York; 
must  be  guaranteed  and  good  trade;  write  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  903,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup  delivered  in  third  zone 
for  $1.60  per  gallon.  D.  W.  1DLEMAN, 
Schell,  VV.  Va. 


CHAIR  BOTTOMS,  smooth  White  Oak  Splints, 
5,8  inch  wide.  10  feet  long.  1,000  feet  $1.50, 
postpaid.  DAVID  HARDIN,  Patesville,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE. — 200  pounds  medium  brood  comb 
foundation,  fifty  bee  hives  (new  goods),  ten 
frame  complete  with  metal  covers  and  honey 
boards  in  original  cases  of  five  each.  First 
best  offer  takes  the  lot;  F.  O.  B.  here;  also 
a  large  lot  of  supers  with  or  without  combs. 
Write  for  bargain  prices.  ROCK  WARD  NUS- 

BAUM,  Frederick,  Maryland. 


BOARD  IN  COUNTRY— 10  minutes’  walk  to 
village,  bus  to  Saratoga;  bath,  electric  lights, 
private  home:  pictures  if  desired.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Practically  new  Surge  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  complete  three  (3)  units;  will  sacrifice 
$100  off  purchase  price;  investigate;  bargain  at 
price  offered.  VV.  I.  BEATTY’,  Harmonie  Farms, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  liquid  or 
granulated,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1  90;  12, 
$8;  light  amber  and  buckwheat  pail,  85  ids.; 
tw~  $1.60.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


This  tractor,  fueled  with  Socony 
Special  plus  Ethyl,  is  pulling  a 
five-foot  cover  double-crop  disk 
harrow,  22-inch  blade,  penetrat¬ 
ing  seven  inches  deep.  It  cuts  up 
and  mixes  about  four  tons  of  green 
manure  into  each  acre. 


SOCONY-fueled 

Tractor-harrow 


f 


disks  a  cover 


Socony  also  makes  many  other  products  which 
you  will  find  useful  on  your  farm.  These  include: 


crop  quickly 


ONE  disking  with  this  tractor-powered 
harrow  fueled  with  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  stops  a  cover  crop 
of  peas  from  sapping  ~  moisture.  In  record 
time  the  crop  is  completely  covered  by  a 
cross  disking. 

Like  many  another  farmer  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  this  farmer  has  found 
that  he  gets  the  most  economical  power  from 
Special  plus  Ethyl.  You,  too,  will  find  that 
this  gasoline  makes  your  tractor  perform 
better  and  do  more  work  than  any  other 
gasoline. 


Socony  Herd  Oil ,  the  best  cow  spray 
science  has  produced,  insures  contented 
cattle.  One  application  protects  cows  all 
day  long  against  barn  and  stable  flies, 
and  prevents  irritation  and  annoyance  at 
milking  time.  It  is  tasteless,  odorless,  easy 
and  pleasant  to  apply.  It  will  not  contam¬ 
inate  milk. 

The  New  Socony  Motor  Oil ,  a 

100%  paraffine  base,  dewaxed  oil,  does 
not  break  down,  regardless  of  engine  heat. 
It  has  additional  lubricating  value  and  in¬ 
sures  less  wear  on  your  engine. 


Socony  Turex  Oil ,  made  to  lubricate 
Diesel  and  other  internal  combustion  en¬ 
gines,  and  for  special  lubrication  cef  all 
machinery  where  a  truly  high-grade,  long¬ 
life  lubricating  oil  is  essential. 

How  many  of  these  Socony  products,  made 
especially  for  the  farm,  are  working  for 
you? 

Leather  Dressing  .  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease 
.  .  .  Socony  Disinfectant  . . .  Parowax  .  . . 
Tree  Spraying  Oils  .  .  .  Socony  Lubrieote 
(Household)  Oil .  .  .  Socony  Kerosene  .  .  . 
Socony  Auto  Radiator  Cleaner. 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


I  T  HA 


Bash  Bish  Falls,  in  New  York  State  Near  Massachusetts  Line 
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A  Granger’s  Experiences  on  Our  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 


O  11  T  II  Y  Mast  o  r,  Members  and 
Friends  of  Readfield  Grange :  In  en¬ 
deavoring  to  interest  you  for  a  little 
while  with  an  account  of  a  trip  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  he  able  to 
take  last  August  from  Portland,  Me., 
through  the  Middle  West,  to  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  and  back  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Northwest,  through  Winnipeg,  Chicago,  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York  City  and  home,  it  will  be  possible 
only  to  touch  on  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  such 
a  vast  territory,  covering  as  it  did  nearly  7,000  miles 
by  railroad,  another  1,000  by  motor  bus,  and  a 
couple  of  hundred  more  by  steamboat,  private  ears, 
etc.,  a  total  of  over  8,000  miles.  This  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour  was  arranged  and  carried  out  by  Tun  Rural 
New-Yorker,  in  conjunction  with  the  railroads,  bus 
lines,  etc. 

The  idea  of  (he  paper  in  arranging  this  tour  was 
not  with  the  object  of  making  money  out  of  it,  but 
to  provide  for  those  who  cared  to  undertake  it,  a 
first-class  vacation  under  the  best  of  conditions  as 
regards  modern  travel,  and  the  best  of  everything 
that  could  be  devised,  both  for  the  interest  and  coin- 
fort  of  those  who  decided  to  go,  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  people  of  ordinary  circumstances.  It 
was  not  limited  to  farmers  especially,  although  the 
main  idea  was  that  nothing  was  too 
good  for  the  farmer;  therefore  it  was 
planned  to  give  whoever  undertook  the 
trip,  the  best  of  everything  that  money 
could  buy. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-one  men  and 
women  of  all  ages,  and  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  walks  of  life,  decided  to  take 
the  trip.  About  half  of  this  number 
I  should  say  were  from  the  farms  or 
in  some  way  connected  with  farming. 

The  remaining  half  consisted  of  persons 
in  various  occupations,  some  in  the 
teaching  profession,  some  doctors  and 
their  wives,  a  lawyer  or  two,  business 
men  and  women,  a  highway  engineer, 
salesmen,  storekeepers  and  various 
others  in  other  lines  of  work.  But  one 
thing  in  common  they  all  seemed  to 
have;  they  were  out  for  a  good  time, 
and  they  certainly  had  it.  No  croak¬ 
ers,  no  pessimists,  no  failures,  no 
snobs,  mostly  strangers  to  each  other 
at  the  start,  they  certainly  did  not  take 
long  to  get  acquainted,  and,  after  the 
first  day,  just  one  large  family  of 
happy,  iaughing  youngsters.  Several 
States  were  represented.  My  daugh¬ 
ters  and  I  happened  to  be  the  only  ones  from  Maine. 

The  start  was  made  from  New  York  City  on  one 
of  the  finest  trains  on  the  New  York  Central,  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  Pullman  coaches,  two  dining  cars, 
an  observation  car,  and  a  smoking  car.  The  pas¬ 
senger  agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  Mr.  ()  Con¬ 
nell,  accompanied  the  party  the  whole  way  across 
the  country  and  back,  as  did  also  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
passenger  agent  for  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
System.  They  became  at  once  members  of  the  party, 
and  arranged  everything  for  our  comfort  and  safety 
down  to  the  smallest  detail,  the  party  of  course  hav¬ 
ing  the  whole  train  to  themselves,  with  the  right  of 
way  without  stopping  clear  across  the  country,  ex¬ 
cepting  at  those  places  decided  for  stops  and  sight¬ 
seeing,  where  large  motor  buses  were  waiting  to 
take  us  either  to  the  hotel  for  luncheon  or  dinner, 
and  to  see  the  sights  in  the  particular  city  or  place 
where  the  stop  was  made. 

We  slept  usually  in  our  Pullman  berths  on  the 
train,  and  were  just  as  comfortable  as  in  our  beds 
at  home,  most  of  the  travel  being  done  at  night  and 
the  sightseeing  by  day.  Food  in  great  variety,  and 
of  the  very  best,  was  served  either  on  the  train  or 
in  the  hotels  where  we  happened  to  be.  To  give 
you  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the  comforts  and 
luxury  of  modern  travel  in  these  long-distance 
trains,  everything  in  food  and  service  is  of  the  very 
best  that  money  can  buy,  food  of  infinite  variety, 
and  cooked  to  perfection  by  experts  on  the  train,  the 


[Mr.  Charles  Elein,  a  fanner  of  Kennebec  Coun- 
tij,  Maine,  who  went  on  oar  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 
last  near,  found  the  trip  so  -interest in;. /  that  lie 
has  been,  telling  about  it  at  Grange  meetings. 
The  substance  of  one  of  these  talks  is  given.] 

table  linen  changed  for  every  meal ;  all  bed  linen, 
towels,  etc.,  being  used  once  only  before  being  sent 
to  their  own  laundry;  flowers,  grown  by  the  rail¬ 
road  company  in  their  own  greenhouses,  on  the 
dining  tables  and  changed  every  day;  our  mail  fol¬ 
lowing  us  and  delivered  to  us  every  day  or  two; 
menus  printed  specially  for  every  meal ;  our  bag¬ 
gage'  not  concerning  us  a  bit,  every  care  being  taken 
by  the  train  porters  while  on  our  side  trips  by 
bus,  etc.;  in  many  of  the  hotels  each  room  being 
provided  with  a  private  bath,  telephone,  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  and  a  radio. 

The  porter  we  had  in  our  Pullman  ear.  who  made 
our  Inals,  polished  our  shoes  and  generally  made  us 
comfortable,  was  an  intelligent  colored  man,  whose 
usual  run  was  between  New  York  and  Chicago  on 
the  Twentieth  Century  Limited,  one  of  the  crack 
trains  of  the  country.  To  show  you  how  comfortable 
such  travel  can  be  nowadays,  two  gentlemen  of  the 
party,  one  87  and  the  other  83  years  of  age,  assured 
us  at  the  end  of  the  trip  that  they  were  no  more 


fatigued  than  they  would  have  been  at  home,  and 
yet  we  averaged  about  Got)  miles  each  day  the  whole 
way.  There  were  two  ladies  in  the  party,  each  near¬ 
ly  80  years  of  age,  who  had  an  equally  good  time. 

The  lirst  real  stop  was  made  at  Detroit,  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  auto  industry,  and  the  scene  of  Henry 
Ford's  exploits  in  this  line.  This  happened  to  be 
Sunday  morning,  and  after  breakfast,  arrangements 
were  made  to  take  those  who  wished  to  attend 
church ;  after  which  the  whole  party  piled  into  six 
huge  buses,  each  seating  30  people  comfortably,  for 
a  trip  through  the  city  and  for  a  ride  of  about  50 
miles,  taking  in  Ilenry  Ford's  museum  and  the  many 
interesting  exhibits  there.  The  guide  who  accom¬ 
panied  each  bus  explained  through  a  megaphone  as 
we  went  along  so  much  of  interest  and  wonder  that 
we  really  had  a  marvelous  visit  to  the  big  city.  In 
the  year  1S92  the  lirst  Ford  made  its  appearance  on 
the  streets  of  Detroit.  Five  year  later,  in  1897,  a 
company  was  organized  and  three  cars  were  manu¬ 
factured  and  sold  in  that  year.  That  was  the  total 
output,  three  cars  in  1S97 ;  since  then  15,000.000 
Model  T  cars  have  been  sold.  At  the  Ford  plant 
iron  ore  coming  in  to  the  blast  furnaces  on  Monday 
morning  goes  out  as  a  Ford  car  on  Wednesday 
morning,  only  50  hours  later. 

We  slept  soundly  that  night  in  our  Pullman  berths, 
and  woke  up  the  following  morning  almost  in  the 
Middle  West  and  well  on  the  way  to  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  large  ‘‘Twin  Cities”  of  St.  Paul  and  Min¬ 


neapolis.  This  part  of  our  trip  was  through  North¬ 
ern  Illinois,  and  along  the  Wisconsin  shore  of  “Ol’ 
Man  River,”  known  as  the  Mississippi  River  scenic 
line,  “where  nature  smiles  three  hundred  miles.”  It 
certainly  was  a  wonderful  portion  of  the  journey 
for  scenery,  mostly  along  by  the  river.  We  enjoyed 
this  under  the  very  finest  conditions,  having  par¬ 
taken  of  a  splendid  breakfast  served  on  the  train. 
We  were  able  to  recline  in  our  easy  chairs  and  en¬ 
joy  the  constantly  changing  panorama  of  gorgeous 
countryside  and  ever-changing  scenery,  under  a  blue 
sky  and  a  perfect  day.  Most  of  this  day  was  spent 
on  the  train  and  next  morning  quite  early  we  found 
ourselves  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

We  were  now  about  1,-100  miles  from  New  York 
City,  so  after  breakfast  we  were  again  transferred 
to  buses  for  a  regular  sightseeing  trip  of  about  90 
miles,  of  these  immense  and  very  beautiful  cities  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  As  a  mark  of  courtesy 
our  buses  were  escorted  by  three  motor  policemen 
and  had  a  right  of  way  through  the  busiest  part  of 
the  city  and  out  onto  the  perfect  roads  that  sur¬ 
round  these  cities  for  hundreds  of  miles.  *  Minne¬ 
apolis  is  a  very  large,  clean,  and  very  charming  city. 
If  is  called  the  City  of  Lakes,  having  many  beautiful 
lakes  both  in  the  city  and  also  in  the  surrounding 
country.  The  city  is  also  very  proud  of  its  public- 
parks,  having  130  of  them,  or  more 
than  an  acre  for  each  100  inhabitants. 
They  claim  no  house  in  the  city  is 
more  than  live  minutes’  walk  from  a 
public  park,  and  they  are  real  parks, 
set  out  with  flowers  and  shrubbery, 
seats  and  tables  and  small  charcoal 
stoves  for  picnicking,  shady  nooks, 
tennis  courts,  baseball,  golf,  swimming, 
boating  and  almost  every  kind  of  sport 
imaginable,  and  all  either  free  or  at 
very  small  cost.  The  afternoon  trip, 
in  a  different  direction,  showed  us 
some  very  wonderful  waterfalls,  com¬ 
ing  down  in  places  hundreds  of  feet, 
and  very  beautiful  in  the  sunlight. 

Next  morning  on  waking  we  found 
ourselves  in  (lie  wheat  fields  of  North 
Dakota,  with  entirely  different  scenery 
to  the  previous  day,  the  country  Joeing 
perfectly  flat  prairie  in  all  directions 
right  away  to  the  horizon,  and  just  one 
huge  sea  of  wheat  so  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  with  not  a  tree  or  shrub 
in  sight;  the  wheat  on  account  of  the 
drought  being  then,  in  August,  getting 
ripe.  Here  tin'  farmers  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  a  bad  way,  because  of 
not  having  had  any  rain  for  tit)  days  or  more.  To 
show  the  courage  and  courtesy  of  these  line  people, 
they  gave  up  their  work,  met  our  party  of  100  at  a 
small  town  on  the  prairie  called  Minot,  and  took  us 
in  their  private  ears  for  a  10-mile  ride  through  the 
wheat  fields  of  Dakota. 

Next  morning  found  us  in  Montana  and  000  miles 
farther  west  and  approaching  the  famous  Glacier 
National  Park,  where  we  spent  a  day  that  I  think- 
will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  we  live.  A  short 
account  of  this  day's  happenings  which  I  wrote  and 
sent  at  the  time  to  the  paper  which  had  sponsored 
our  trip  and  was  printed  by  them  was  entitled 
“Early  Evening  in  Montana,”  and  reads: 

“Rugged  and  gloriously  beautiful  Montana,  with 
its  fading  lights  and  shadows  neither  poet  nor  ar¬ 
tist  adequately  could  describe.  We  are  one  large 
happy  crowd  of  Rural  New-Yorkers,  slowly  wend¬ 
ing  our  way  back  to  our  train,  which  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  upon  with  the  feelings  of  home  ;  truly 
the  end  of  a  perfect  day.  One  of  those  few  days 
that  only  come  to  us  on  rare  occasions:, in  this  life. 
Our  day  has  been  spent  at  Glacier  National  Park, 
and  we  have  had  placed  before  us  a  combination  of 
earthly  delights  and  pleasures  such  as  few  experi¬ 
ence,  but  all  that  mortal  man  can  absorb  and  enjoy. 
We  have  dined  on  delicious  food,  lounged  and  rested 
and  fraternized  with  congenial  fellow  souls  in  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious  log  cabin  in  the  world, 
(Continued  on  Page  023) 


Long-Bell  Export  Docks  on  Columbia  River,  Washington.  Ocean  freighters  are 
loading  lumber.  In  foreground  is  huge  traveling  crane,  with  working  radius  of 

100  feet. 


Mounting  the  Log  Slip  Leading  to  the  Mill 


One  of  the  50 -foot  Timber  Trimmers  in  the  Head  Mill 
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Two  Horticultural  Topics 

Bouquets  Aid  in  Pollination 

The  judicious  use  of  apple  blossoms  in  an  orchard 
may  frequently  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  set 
of  fruit.  Practically  all  varieties  of  apples  produce 
more  fruit  when  they  are  planted  within  short  dis¬ 
tances  of  another  variety.  Workers  who  have  con¬ 
ducted  pollination  experiments  have  found  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  self-sterility  of 
varieties  in  various  sections.  However  it  is  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  va¬ 
rieties  should  be  planted  in  blocks  not  more  than 
three  or  four  rows  wide.  So  much  for  new  plant¬ 
ings- 

The  remedy  for  pollination  troubles  in  orchards 
of  bearing  age  in  which  occur  large  blocks  of  the 
same  variety,  is  not  so  simple.  Permanent  correc¬ 
tion  of  such  difficulty  is  secured  by  filling  vacancies 
with  varieties  suitable  for  cross-pollination  and  by 
top-working  branches  or  entire  trees  at  advan¬ 
tageous  places  throughout  the  block.  These  reme¬ 
dies  require  at  least  three  or  four  years  to  become 
effective. 

The  plan  of  distributing  bouquets  of  apple  blos¬ 
soms  throughout  blocks  where  pollination  is  likely 
to  be  deficient  may  in  the  meantime  be  used  success¬ 
fully.  Good-sized  branches  are  cut  from  trees  of 
a  variety  whose  pollen  is  known  to  be  suitable  for 
fertilizing  the  variety  in  question.  These  branches 
should  be  cut  and  placed  in  position  about  the  time 
the  flowers  on  the  variety  to  be  pollinated  start  to 

open.  . 

The  two  varieties  should  have  approximately  the 
same  range  of  bloom.  The  branches  can  be  placed 
in  tubs  or  large  pails  containing  water.  Just  how 
many  bouquets  are  required  per  acre  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  bouquets,  the  amount  of  bees,  weather 
conditions  and  other  factors.  A  bouquet  for  every 
four  trees  is  perhaps  the  minimum  amount,  and  one 
under  each  tree  may 
often  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

Empty  spray  -mate¬ 
rial  barrels  and  kegs 
make  satisfactory  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  the  bou¬ 
quets.  The  use  of  bou¬ 
quets  as  here  suggested 
is  no  substitute  for 
plenty  of  bees.  In  fact 
bouquets  are  only  help¬ 
ful  in  the  presence  of 
sufficient  bees,  say  a 
colony  per  acre  of  bear¬ 
ing  orchard. 

Grafting  Wax  for 
Covering  Wounds 

Grafting  wax  is  ser¬ 
viceable  in  so  many 
ways  in  the  orchard 
that  even  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of 
trees  will  justify  a  sup¬ 
ply  being  kept  available 
throughout  the  season. 

Grafting  wax  is  not  on¬ 
ly  useful  for  sealing 
wounds  made  in  graft¬ 
ing  but  is  just  as  use¬ 
ful  for  covering  large 
cuts  made  in  pruning, 
or  wounds  resulting 
from  accident  or  ro¬ 
dent  injury. 

The  serviceability  of 
grafting  wax  depends  upon  the  readiness  with  which 
it  may  be  applied.  It  is  essential  that  it  be  in  a 
form  which  may  be  quickly  applied,  otherwise  press 
of  time  usually  compels  the  fruit-grower  to  take  a 
chance  on  a  wound  healing  without  the  aid  of  a 
covering. 

The  old  formula  for  hard  wax  was  four  parts  of 
resin,  two  parts  of  beeswax  and  one  part  of  tallow. 
This  formula  is  a  good  one  but  the  resulting  wax  is 
too  hard  for  outdoor  work.  A  soft  wax  which  may 
be  applied  with  a  brush  is  more  satisfactory  and 
much  more  convenient  for  most  uses  about  the 
orchard. 

A  satisfactory  soft  grafting  wax  is  made  by  using 
four  pounds  resin,  one  pound  beeswax,  and  one  pint 
linseed  oil.  The  resin  and  beeswax  should  be  melted 
together ;  then  the  oil  is  added.  A  grafting  pot  is 
required  to  keep  the  wax  melted,  care  being  used 
that  the  wax  is  not  heated  much  above  the  melting 
point.  The  above  formula  may  be  varied  to  some 
extent.  Paraffine  may  be  substituted  for  beeswax, 
thus  reducing  the  cost,  but  also  reducing  the  effi¬ 
ciency.  One-fourth  pound  lampblack  added  to  the 
above  formula  makes  the  wax  tougher  and  except 
for  midsummer  use  improves  the  texture  of  the  wax. 

Good  grafting  pots  of  various  types  are  on  the 
market,  or  a  homemade  device  can  be  used.  Most  of 
these  pots  are  provided  with  an  alcohol  lamp  to  heat 
the  wax,  but  a  small  oil  lamp  or  lantern  may  be 
used.  The  pot  should  have  a  suitable  handle  and 
hook  for  convenient  use  in  a  tree.  c.  w.  elt.enwood, 

Ohio. 


Producer  and  Retailer  Co-operation 

Wouldn’t  New  England  growers  of  farm  produce 
and  their  distributors  profit  mutually  by  a  more 
earnest  effort  to  understand  each  other’s  problems? 
Wouldn’t  they  find  it  distinctly  to  their  financial  ad¬ 
vantage  to  co-operate  more  fully  in  an  effort  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  a  larger  percentage  of 
native  produce? 

The  interest  of  the  producer  has  invariably  been 
to  market  profitably  as  much  of  his  produce  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  retailer  has  devoted  his  efforts  toward 
obtaining  and  selling  such  produce  as  he  can  handle 
most  profitably,  regardless  of  its  origin.  It  seems 


to  me  that  the  producer  could  profitably  devote 
more  time  to  a  study  of  the  needs  or  requirements 
of  the  retailer  and  then  make  an  earnest  effort  to 
meet  those  requirements  as  fully  as  possible.  Where 
is  the  advantage  in  growing  and  marketing  a  prod¬ 
uct  or  a  variety  that  the  retail  merchant  is  not 
anxious  to  sell?  The  need  now  is  for  adaptability 
and  dependable  quality.  In  order  to  succeed  in  any 
business,  we  must  give  the  buyer  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  what  he  wants.  Any  business  man  will  agree 
to  that,  and  the  farmer  must  be  a  business  man  to 
succeed.  Failure  on  the  part  of  some  local  growers 
to  provide  a  dependable  product  is  responsible  to  a 
large  extent  for  the  very  evident  preference  on  the 
part  of  the  retailer  for  the  products  which  come 
from  a  distance.  These  are  from  very  necessity 
graded  carefully.  The  farmers  in  Northeastern 
United  States  are  wise  men.  They  must  be  to  sur¬ 
vive  these  days.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
content  themselves  with  things  as  they  are.  I  do 
believe  that  they  will  soon  make  an  energetic  and 
strenuous  effort  to  keep  the  markets  which  they 
have  always  regarded  as  their  own,  but  which  they 
have  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  the  more  appealing 
type  of  product  offered  by  their  distant  competitors. 

The  dealer,  especially  the  retail  merchant,  is  by 
no  means  blameless.  He  appears  to  have  given  lit¬ 
tle  thought  to  his  lack  of  co-operation  with  one  of 
his,  or  if  not  directly  his,  one  of  the  community’s 
best  customers.  He  appears  to  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  practically  every  cent  of  every  dollar  he 
pays  for  native-grown  produce  is,  in  turn,  spent  by 
the  grower  within  the  community  in  which  he  is  a 
leading  taxpayer.  A  very  large  part  of  the  dollar 
he  pays  for  California  asparagus  or  Virginia  spin¬ 
ach  wings  its  way  to  points  far  distant  and  does  not 
return.  The  first  dollar  oftentimes  is  returned  di- 
dectly  to  him  by  the  farmer  for  other  foodstuffs. 
Otherwise,  it  goes  through  the  channels  of  trade 
into  some  other  business  which  gives  employment 


to  some  of  his  best  customers.  The  other  dollar  con¬ 
tributes  little,  if  any,  to  his  success,  aside  from  the 
insignificant  amount  which  goes  toward  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  within  his  locality.  I  understand  that 
some  of  the  larger  retail  organizations  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appreciate  this  fact  more  fully  and  are 
making  an  evidently  sincere  effort  to  arrange  to 
handle  a  larger  amount  of  produce  grown  within 
their  locality.  In  view  of  this,  and  because  the  more 
progressive  producers  of  farm  products  are  display¬ 
ing  an  increasing  interest  in  improving  then- 
methods  of  grading  and  merchandising  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  producer 
and  the  retail  distributor  will  work  hand  in  hand 
toward  their  common  goal.  w.  e.  mai.oney. 


A  Fine  Stand  of  Strawberries 

The  picture  shows  a  five-acre  field  of  Aberdeen 
strawberries  on  the  Haines  Farm,  in  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J.  These  were  Spring-planted  in  1930  and  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  fine  bed,  in  spite  of  the  dry  Summer, 
without  any  irrigation. 

Granville  E.  Haines,  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  says,  “I  hesitate  to  boast,  but 
it  was  the  best  patch  of  berries  I.  had  seen  after 
seeing  patches  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Michigan,  and  New  Jersey.”  Mr.  Haines  certainly 
has  something  to  be  proud  of,  especially  under  such 
adverse  weather  conditions  as  prevailed  in  1930. 
since  such  results  mean  good  methods  in  every 
respect.  r.  h.  sudds. 


Those  Idaho  Potatoes 

Will  the  Idaho  potato  grow  in  New  York  State? 
T  see  them  on  fruit  stand,  and  they  are  rather  ex¬ 
pensive.  w.  j.  o. 

Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Idaho  potatoes  are  not  so  much  a  variety  as  the 
result  of  soil  and  irrigation  conditions.  There  are 
various  types,  both  round  and  long.  We  planted  a 
very  fine  specimen  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  cutting 
the  seed  and  giving  the  same  care  as  for  other  seed. 
The  plants  came  up  but  made  very  feeble  growth 
and  no  tubers  to  amount  to  anything. 


A  Vegetable  Gardener’s  Notes 

I  have  just  completed  a  full  day  at  the  task  of 
mixing  fertilizers.  Fortunately,  the  odors  will  not 
be  carried  over  into  print.  However,  the  same  odor 
might  be  very  welcome  to  some  starved  plants  in 
our  gardens.  No  one  has  yet  devised  any  kind  of 
"divining  rod”  to  tell  us  what  the  plants  need  so 
we  have  to  rely  on  other  means  for  this  information. 

Early  in  the  season  when  the  soil  is  still  cool, 
early  crops  are  very  likely  to  suffer  for  want  .of  suf¬ 
ficient  nitrate  fertilizer.  If  early  cabbage  or  lettuce 
plants  are  beginning  to  look  yellowish,  and  are  grow¬ 
ing  but  slowly,  there  is  a  very  good  chance  that  a 
light  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  around  them  will 
“spruce  them  up”  considerably.  It  is  about  this  sea-* 
son  when  some  similar  fertilizer  material  is  applied 
to  asparagus  beds  in  order  to  get  a  good  growth  of 
tops  during  this  Summer  and  consequently  a  good 
yield  of  shoots  next  Spring.  Improper  cutting  of 
the  shoots  may  reduce  the  season’s  crop  very  much. 
One  careless  thrust  of  the  knife  may  cut  the  de¬ 
sired  spear  but  it  may  also  destroy  three  or  four  of 
the  buds  below  ground  and  these  might  have  be¬ 
come  good  shoots  later  on. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have  already  had 
trouble  with  the  asparagus  beetle.  This  handsome 
little  pest  will  cause  much  damage  if  he  isn't, 
watched  closely.  Some  people  claim  that  in  small 
asparagus  patches,  a  few  chickens  will  control  the 
beetles  if  the  chickens  are  allowed  to  run  in  the 
patch.  A  more  sure  method  is  to  leave  a  few 
scattered  plants  uncut.  The  beetles  will  collect  on 
these  and  a  spray  or  dust  of  arsenate  of  lead  will 
poison  most  of  them. 

It  is  time  to  be  thinking  about  those  cucumber 
pickles  that  you  intend  to  make  this  Summer.  The 
old  saying  is  that  melons,  cucumbers,  and  squashes 
should  be  planted  when  blackberries  are  in  bloom. 
This  advice  may  be  old  but  it  still  works  pretty 

well.  Pumpkins  and 
popcorn,  and  perhaps  a 
later  planting  of  early 


sweet 

corn 

will 

add 

more 

variety 

to 

the 

family 

garden  and 

all 

these  may  be  planted  at 
about  the  same  time  as 
the  cucumbers. 

Those  who  wish  to 
get  ahead  of  the  Joneses 
have  already  set  out 
their  tomato  plants,  but 
it  is  not  too  late  yet  to 
get  a  good  crop  if  some 
good  early  variety  such 
as  John  Baer  or  Bonny 
Best  is  used.  When  set¬ 
ting  these  plants,  they 
may  be  placed  three  or 
four  inches  deeper  in 
the  ground  than  they 
were  in  the  seed  lied. 
This  will  cause  them  to 
take  root  better  and 
they  will  be  much  less 
likely  to  be  broken  off 
or  blown  over. 

It  seems  as  though 
there  never  was  a  year 
when  so  much  interest 
was  shown  in  home  gar¬ 
dens.  The  seed  stores 
are  crowded  with  pur¬ 
chasers  of  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  seeds.  Every 
backyard  lot  is  being  made  to  “do  its  stuff.”  Some 
plant  a  garden  very  carefully  and  then  trust  to  luck 
that  the  weeds  and  bugs  do  not  get  the  best  of  it. 
These  people  usually  turn  out  to  be  very  good  cus¬ 
tomers  for  market  gardeners'  products. 

Pennsylvania.  g.  .t.  stout. 


That  Discolored  Maple  Syrup 

The  article  on  maple-sugar  time,  printed  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  25,  was  of  real  practical 
interest.  Our  experience  is  that  sap  sours  much 
quicker  in  tin  buckets,  unpainted,  and  in  galvanized 
iron  storage  tanks,  than  in  wooden  tanks  and 
buckets.  But  we  would  like  the  experience  of  others 
on  this  point  as  to  the  caramel  flavor. 

We  used  to  think  that  this  came  solely  from  sap 
that  had  just  started  to  be  buddy.  But  late  years 
our  sugar  is  darker  colored  than  it  used  to  be  as  is 
also  the  syrup,  and  that  early  in  the  season.  We 
have  heard  said  that  slow  boiling  makes  better  syrup 
and  that  the  sap  from  a  few  soft  maple  trees  will 
make  the  syrup  lighter  color.  Would  like  to  know 
whether  these  two  statements  are  true.  We  have 
also  heard  it  said  that  where  ground  freezes  solid  in 
the  woods  the  syrup  will  have  the  old  maple 
flavor.  Is  this  true?  We  have  heard  it  claimed 
and  denied  that  the  late  style  evaporator  will  pro¬ 
duce  lighter  color  syrup  and  a  better  flavor  than 
boiling  on  the  arch.  Is  this  true? 

I  would  like  to  know  how  and  why  the  dark 
color  and  caramel  flavor  are  produced  from  the  boil¬ 
ing.  Until  that  time  I  am  skeptical  of  it.  We  made 
a  batch  of  sugar  early  in  the  season,  which  was  light 
in  color  with  a  pure  maple  flavor,  and  another  late 
in  the  season  which  was  dark  in  color  with  a  de¬ 
cided  flavor.  That  is  under  the  climatic  conditions 
of  this  year  and  under  the  same  condition  of  boil¬ 
ing  and  we  believe  these  two  defects  are  due  to  a 
chemical  change  in  the  sap  which  takes  place  in  a 
tree  as  budding  time  approaches.  Is  this  true  or 
not  ?  E.  H.  WOODRUFF. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  experience  of  others  is  invited. 
Some  persons  prefer  the  darker  and  stronger- 
flavored  syrup. 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  'Neio  Jersey  Slate  Horticultural 
Society  News  for  March  observes  that 
“Stayman  trees  which  produced  heavily 
hi  1930  are  likely  to  have  a  rather  light 
crop  in  1931.  In  fact,  1931  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  ‘Stayman  year’.”  From  indica¬ 
tions  so  far,  this  appears  to  be  true : 
Stayman  will  probably  he  light  this  year. 
Our  own  bore  very  heavily  in  1930,  but 
it  requires  patience  to  find  many  fruit 
buds  this  Spring,  and  the  buds  are  now 
(May  9)  in  the  pink  stage. 

“Isolation,  a  word  much  used  a  few 
years  ago,  is  no  longer  applicable  to  in¬ 
ternational  affairs,  especially  in  agricul¬ 
ture,”  observes  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
the  California  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  continues :  “With  modern  methods 
of  news-gathering,  including  the  market 
news  service,  international  correspond¬ 
ents,  trade  commissioners,  and  the  radio, 
agricultural  news  is  flashed  around  the 
world  in  no  time  at  all.  While  we  are 
endeavoring  to  seek  market  outlets  for 
some  of  our  1930  crops,  the  mail  brings 
a  report  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
that  the  shipment  of  fresh  fruit  from 
that  section  has  increased  over  a  million 
dollars  in  the  past  five  years,  due  largely 
to  expanding  exports  of  oranges.  Jump¬ 
ing  from  Africa  to  Sweden  we  find  that 
last  year's  Swedish  apple  crop  has  in¬ 
fluenced  the  European  market  for  United 
States  apples.  A  large  Swedish  pear 
crop  also  interfered  with  the  California 
pear  market.  Then  there  are  Danish  pork, 
Canadian  hogs,  Chinese  peanuts,  Man¬ 
churian  beans,  Australian  apples  and  the 
French  and  Czechp-Slovakian  walnuts 
and  prunes,  all  of  which  play  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  determining  the  market  of 
California  products.” 

At  a  point  in  Ulysses  Township,  Pot¬ 
ter  Co..  Pa.,  not  very  far  from  the  New 
York  State  line,  the  natural  watershed 
sends  the  rainfall  to  three  separate  places 
— the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  Here  a 
difference  of  a  comparatively  few  feet  in 
the  spot  where  a  raindrop  lands  makes  a 
great  difference  in  where  it  will  end  up. 

Several  of  the  leading  horticultural 
societies  of  Eastern  United  States  are 
making  all  possible  efforts  to  secure  a 
modification  of  the  Argentine  apple  im¬ 
portation  restrictions  which  practically 
eliminate  all  apples  from  entering  that 
country  unless  wrapped  in  oiled  paper 
and  packed  in  boxes.  Even  though  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  not  usually  directly  interested 
in  apple  exporting  in  a  normal  year  (last 
season  was  an  exception),  except  in  a 
few  of  the  south  central  counties,  it  is 
felt  that  the  foreign  apple  outlets  should 
be  kept  open  so  far  as  possible.  Too 
many  apples  in  the  United  States  are 
not  good  for  our  own  industry.  This  may 
be  as  one  authority  has  remarked  in  sub¬ 
stance,  “There  are  not  too  many  good 
apples  in  this  country,  but  there  are  too 
many  apples  including  both  good  and 

bad.”  .  ,  ^ 

“Marketing  Apples  Grown  in  the  Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah  Kegion  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  ’  is 
the  title  of  a  new  bulletin  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  summary  given  in  the  bulle¬ 
tin  is  as  follows:  “Marketing  problems 
of  apple  producers  in  the  Cumberland- 
Shenandoah  region  are  of  two  general 
classes:  (1)  Problems  arising  from  the 
nature  and  extent  of  apple  production  all 
over  the  country  as  well  as  within  the 
region,  and  (2)  problems  of  merchan¬ 
dising  the  crops  in  hand  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Competition  between  regions 
for  the  trade  in  the  industrial  centers  is 
keen.  The  varieties  sold  in  largest  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  city  markets  are  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully  within  the  region.  Producing 
conditions  in  the  East  as  a  whole  are 
such  that  the  eastern  fruit  as  it  comes  to 
the  market  is  less  attractive  to  city  buy¬ 
ers  than  is  western  fruit  as  it  comes  to 
market.  There  are  indications,  however, 
that  the  unorganized  producers  in  the 
East  are  suffering  from  a  sense  of  in¬ 
feriority,  which  can  be  gradually  over¬ 
come  by  close  attention  to  those  points  of 
orchard  practice  which  result  in  a  high 
percentage  of  unblemished  fruit.  In  mer¬ 
chandising  apples  grown  in  the  region, 
the  chief  present  needs  are  strict  and  uni¬ 
form  grading  and  packing.  Attention  to 
extending  the  marketing  season  through 
storage  and  to  developing  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  through  catering  to  the  customary 
preferences  of  the  trade  at  the  several 
markets  promises  some  enhancement  in 
net  returns  to  growers.  Apple  from  the 
region  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  but 
apples  from  other  regions  are  brought  in¬ 
to  the  natural  sales  territory  of  the  Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah  producers.” 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  having  plenty  of  rain  at  pres¬ 
ent,  so  much  that  we.  cannot  work  the 
ground.  Most  of  the  seeding  is  done  with 
the  exception  of  barley.  Many  farmers 
are  using  it  as  a  nurse  crop  to  seed  Al¬ 
falfa.  New  seeding  of  Alfalfa  is  looking 
remarkably  well.  Wheat  seems  to  be 
thin  on  the  ground  but  is  growing  well. 
Farmers  have  been  putting  on  the  pink 
spray  this  week  (May  12).  There  is  a 
good'  bloom  of  apples.  Plums  and  peaches 
bloomed  well. 

The  town  of  Phelps  in  this  county  was 
visited  on  Sunday  last  with  a  destructive 


hail  and  wind  storm.  For  more  than  20 
minutes  hailstones  from  three-quarters 
to  an  inch  and  three-eighths  in  diameter 
pelted  the  vicinity,  breaking  scores  of 
windows.  One  man  reported  17  windows 
broken  in  his  house.  The  storm  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  high  wind  and  rain.  The 
area  of  the  storm  was  a  mile  wide  and 
three  miles  long.  It  did  heavy  damage 
to  fruit  trees.  e.  t.  b. 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

We  are  extremely  gratified  with  the 
number  of  reservations  received  to  date, 
and  it  is  wise  to  get  reservations  in  early. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  to  specify  the  ac¬ 
commodation  you  desire  on  the  train, 
send  $6  for  each  person  going,  and  we 
will  advise  you  when  the  balance  is  due, 
which  will  not  have  to  be  paid  until 
about  the  first  of  August.  If  for  any 
reason  you  are  not  able  to  go  and  will 
advise  us  five  days  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  the  trip,  or  by  August  10,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

On  page  610  Charles  Elvin  gives  the 
story  of  the  trip  last  year,  which  he  and 
his  two  daughters  took,  and  he  has 
promised  his  two  boys  that  they  may  go 
this  year.  That,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
best  indication  possible  of  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  trip. 
We  expect  to  have  a  large  group  go  with 
us  and  the  earlier  the  reservations  are 
in  the  better. 
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Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

JJSingle  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs-Walk  &  Ride 

SPECIAL.  FACTORY  PRICE 

(New  Improved  Models  —  Catalog  Free 

WALSH  TRACTOR  CO  .  SJ7S  Talmage  Av.SE 


DAHLIAS 

Bargain  Offer—  5  Glorious  Beauties  for  $1 

K.  M.  BORD1CK,  buff;  JEAN  KERR,  white;  LE  TOREA¬ 
DOR,  red;  GOLD  MEDAL,  red  and  yellow;  MRS.  I.  DE 
VER  WARNER,  orchid. 

19  Tnhart  our  selection,  each  labeled,  which  6n  yc 
\L  lUUcIS,  regularly  sell  for  50c  each  or  more  <>Z./u 
30  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  large  size  bulbs,  SI. OO 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING,  Dahlia  Specialist 
251  T,  Court  Street  West  Haven,  Conn. 


PI  Snim  IIC  ■  6  Giant  Nymph  Bulbs,  1  Mother 
ULAUIULUO  I  Machree  Bulblet  and  1  00  Regal 

Lily  Seeds  Included  witli  100  mixed  bulbs  or  10  each 
5  varieties,  labeled,  $1.26  prepaid.  Price  list. 

C.  A.  WOOD  Box  13  Brooktondale,  New  York 


t  n  GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  10c — 50  Bulblets,  10c 

J.  HAHN,  48  75th  St.,  Muepeth,  New  York 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  mixed  colors. 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1 .00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.Y. 


Mastodon  Strawberry  Plants 

Leading  varieties  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Logan¬ 
berry,  Wineberry,  Dewberry  plants;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Cabbage,  Tomato.  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Lettuce,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Sweet  Potato 
plants.  Catalogue  free. 

Harry  L.  Squires  -  Hampton,  Bays,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberries.  Success,  Howard,  Wm.  Belt,  Lupton, 
Big  Joe,  Gandy,  Aroma,  Chesapeake,  $1.20  per  100; 
$4.00  per  500:  $7.00  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progress¬ 
ive  Everbearing,  $2.00  per  100;  $8.00  per  500,  $15.00 
per  1000.  Vegetable  plant  list  on  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


CtrowhAPPir  Pln-ntc  Beaubache  and  Uncle  Jim. 
OlldWUcrry  ridllli  Rest  ever  with  us  for  35 
years,  if  I  per  100.  $4  per  500,  $7  per  1000,  postpaid. 
HUFF  BROTHERS  -  Burnham,  Maine 


Heavy-Yielding  0lrQu/horru  Plonle  A  very  fancy  table 
Senator  Dunlap  OlldWUBirj  I  Id  11  IS  berry  and  one  of 

the  best  shippers.  $1.00  per  100,  $6.00  per  1000. 
postpaid.  Glenn  Thompson  Johnson,  Vermont 


! 


it 


of  a  silo  of  corn 
for  $1.50” 


Up  in  Remson,  N.  Y.,  Webb  A.  j 

Brown  &  Son  plant  about  7  acres  fJ^LANTfNeJ 
of  corn  yearly  to  fill  a  30  x  18  ft. 
silo.  Troubled  with  crows  they 
tried  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent. 

Now  they  say  “No  more  crow 
trouble.  Would  not  plant  corn  without  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent.  The  crows  never  land  on  the 
field  after  they  try  it.  Saves  from  yf  to  y  of  the 
crop.  Banishes  the  bug-bear  of  replanting.” 
Think  of  it.  Y  ou  can  add  from  yf  to  y  to  your 
corn  crop  for  a  $1.50  can— enough  for  2  bu. 
of  seed.  Small  can  $1.00.  If  you  can’t  get  a 
can  from  your  drug,  hardware  or  seed  store, 
order  direct.  The  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co., 
Box  500H.New  Britain,  Conn.  Write  today! 


Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 

Your  Money  Back!  We  have  been  making  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  for'over  20 
years.  We  know  how  it  will  rid  your  corn  field  of  crows,  gophers,  squirrels  and 
other  pests  without  killing  them.  We  back  up  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  with  a 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today  for  a  can  before  planting  time. 


In -A- Circle 
Fertilizer 
Placer 


Puts  materia]  in  6-inch  ring  all 
around  seed  or  plant.  Holds  25  lbs. 
Cornell  tested.  Write  for  cir.  $5. 

BROWNING  &  SON,  308  Square  St,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


A  Better  Control  of  Aphis 
At  a  Lower  Cost  of  Spray 

PENE TROL 

An  Activator  for 

Nicotine  Spraying  Solutions 

Saves  up  to  three-fourths  of  the 
nicotine  usually  required. 

Does  away  with  the  use  of  soap 
or  other  spreaders. 

No  heating  of  waters.  No  in¬ 
soluble  soap  to  clog  the  nozzle. 


Is  a  standardized  and  uniform, 
free-flowing  liquid. 

Mixes  readily  with  hard  water.  Can 
be  combined  with  Lead  Arsenate  and 
Bordeaux  Mixture. 


Efficiency  verified  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  Crop  Protection 
Institute. 

The  result  of  many  experiments  un¬ 
der  a  wide  range  of  conditions  for 
control  of  aphis  attacking  fruit,  truck 
and  ornamentals. 


NICOTROL 


For  (those  who  prefer  the  correct 
combination  of  Nicotine  and  Penetrol 
in  one  container. 

PENETROL  and  NICOTROL  may 
be  obtained  through  your  dealer. 

Send  for  Leaflet*  and  Further  Information. 
Manufactured  by 

KAY-FRIES  CHEMICALS,  Inc, 

Kay  Laboratories  Division 
180  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y- 


ffe'ENTAUR 

TRACTOR 


Plows  ...  barrows  ...  plants  .  .  . 
cultivates  ...  mows  ...  provides  belt 
power.  On  truck  farms,  in  orchards,  groves 
or  vineyards  the  Centaur  will  do  all  of  these 
jobs  and  save  time  and  money.  If  you  run  a 
large  general  farm,  use  it  for  cultivating  row 
crop*.  Handles  a  cultivator  with  ease.  Operat¬ 
ing  cost  is  very  low.  Write  for  catalog  on  the 
Centaur  and  its  full  line  of  equipment. 

Centaur  Tractor  Corp. 

15  Main  Street  GREENWICH,  OHIO 
Please  send  me  the  netv  free  Centaur  Catalog. 

Marne _ _ 

City _ 

State _ 

County _ _  _ 


BINDER  TWINE 

pound  in  quantities.  Best  quality 
guaranteed.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  A  SONS  Box  66 


JV4? 

Melrose,  Ohio 


rmiu3  Any  Lot  25c.  5  Lots  $1.00 

5  Hardy  Carnation,  24  Aster,  3  Dwarf  Canna,  6 
Cosmos  3  Columbine,  4  Coleus,  3  Campanula,  6 
C  alendula,  3  Coreopsis.  2  Delphiniums,  3  Gailiardia, 
5  Pinks,  5  Petunia,  6  Pansies,  6  Salvia,  4  Snap- 
dragon,  3  Aerbena,  6  Gold  Medal  Zinnia,  36  Beet, 
48  Cabbage,  06  C’flower.  20  Celery,  24  Lettuce  38 
Mangle,  36  S.  Pota,  36  Tobacco,  20  Tomato  15  Pep¬ 
per,  6  Egg  Pit.  (400  Cabbage,  $1.00;  1.000,  $2.00). 
Tomato,  Aster  Celery,  100.  75c;  1,000,  $5.90.  Beet 
(  flower.  Mangle,  100,  50c;  300,  $1.00;  1,000,  $3.00  Cat 
CLICK’S  PLANT  FARM, _ Smoketown,  Pa. 

100  -^V-CRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Frostproof”  Cabbage  Plants;  Jersey  Wakefield 
Charleston,  Copenhagen,  Flatdutch,  Golden  Acre  Dan- 
Vo'nn1 Hliead  and  Enkhuizen  Glory,  500,  $1.25;' 1000 
$2.00  prepaid.  $1.25  thousand;  10.000,  $10.00  Ex¬ 
pressed  Collect.  Yellow  and  White  Onion  Plants 

pfek edPn^^rour0,u1Pt,  shi!,1'ienJs, . of  First  Class  Hand 
I  icked,  Selected  plants  and  delivered  good  condition 
or  money  refunded.  Get  prices  on  Beet,  Tomato 
Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants— Day  and  Night 
Servree-Shipping  Capacity  %  million  daily.  g 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


CAULIFLOWER  AND  CABBAGE  Plants.  Highest 
a  ?ea<fi'T  ,^lav  12th.  Cauliflower,  Super, 
(atskill  and  Long  Island  Snowball,  5  000  S^O*  1  000 

$4.50;  500,  $2  50;  300,  $2.00.  Less.  $150.  Cabbage: 

(  openhagon.  Glory,  Danish  (21  tons  per  acre  strain) 

5ed  «ock4,  t000-  1.000  |2. 00;  500,  $150’: 

Sprouts,  $3.00.  Tomatoes.  $3.00.  All  field  grown 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS;  R,  I,  Chester,  N  J. 

QABBAGE  AND  TOMATO  PLANTS.  All  standard 
Y  "»*»»  *'.00  per  I  000;  Marglobe  Tomato*' Hams. 
1  linn  y0°°.  Ru>w  King  Sweet  Pepper,  $2.50  per 
p00°.  Cauliflower  $3.50  per  1,000.  All  stock  from 
cei titled  Seed.  All  prices  f.o.b.  Franklin.  Ask  for 
prices  on  large  quantities. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Franklin,  Virginia 

DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  PLANTS 

Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Shasta  Daisies, 
Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams, 
Anemones,  Double  Buttercups,  Spice  Pinks, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Phlox,  Evening  Primroses, 
Blue  Bells,  Gentians,  Lupines,  Forget-Me-Nots, 
Columbines  and  249  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Flower 
plants;  Snapdragons,  Zinnias,  Pansies,  Petunias, 
Salvias  and  other  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 

PLANTS-MiJ!lons  fr°*tpr°0f.  hardy,  field-grown 

1  *■'  <-abb?0e— Wakefields,  Danish  Railhead. 
Copenhagen,  Hat  Dutch — 100%  good  plants  and  de- 
liyery.  Disease  proof  tomato— Marglobe.  B.  Best, 
Baltimore.  300— $1.00;  500— $1.25;  1.000— 
$2.00,  prepaid.  Express,  $1.00—1,000.  Sweet  Potato, 
Peppers — 50c — 100;  $3.00 — 1.000. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  Franklin,  Va. 

r5hhMILJjIO,N  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage :  Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flat 
Dutch  and  Succession:  300,  $|;  500,  $1.25-  1,000,  $2, 
prepaid.  Express  $ l  1,000.  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless  same  price. 

Ruby  King  Pepper  and  potato  plants  $3.50  1.000. 
Quick  service,  good  plants  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

TOMATO  PLANTS  open  field  grown  from  Certified 
■Seed  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best.  Baltimore,  500— 70c; 
$1.00  1,000.  Cabbage  Plants.  Copenhagen,  Golden 

Acre,  oOO— 65c;  1.000— 85c;  5,000— $3.50.  Ruby  King 
Pepper  Plants,  500— $1.25:  1.000— $1.75.  Cauliflower 
Plants,  $1.75—1.000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants,  $1.75— 
1,000;  5.000 — $7.50.  Millions  ready.  Roots  Mossed. 
Satisfaction  guar.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


OPEN  Field-grown  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants,  all 

varieties.  Mail  500— 63c;  1,000— 98c;  Expressed 

1,000— $1.00;  5,000— $3.75:  10,000— $6.00.  Tomatoes 
$1.50  thousand.  Peppers  May  1st  $2.00.  Roots  mossed. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Millions  field-grown  tomato  &  cabbage 

PLANTS,  all  best  varieties,  $1.25  1,000  collect; 
good  del.  guar.  Standard  Plant  Co.,  Franklin.  Va. 


PLANTS — -Cabbage,  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2;  delivered, 
10.000.  $7.50  expressed.  Tomato,  500,  $1.25:  1,000, 
$2  del. ;  10,000.  $10  expd.  R.  J.  Councill,  Franklin,  Va. 


TOMATO  plants,  l.OOO,  $l;  Cabbage,  1,000,  $1:  10,000, 
$6.50.  Sat.  guar.  Tidewater  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


BLIGHT  Pliaclnut  Trane  Write  for  booklet  Sunny 
PROOF  UllvOinUI  I  fvvS  Ridge  Nursery, Hound  Hill, Va. 
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EVERGREENS  for 


Three  to  flw- 
year-old  tree*. 
12  to  15 
Inches 
high 


MAY  &  JUNE 
PLANTING  TIME 


4  American  Spruct. 
4  Norway  Spruce 
2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


BARGAIN 
PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 


1 A  EVERGREENS  $1-85 

*  V  4  Norway  Snruee.  2  Arbor-  * 


4  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor- 
vitae,  2  Mugho  Pines,  2  Junlpertus  Com¬ 
munis.  Trees  twice  transplanted.  15  to  20 
inches  high.  _ 

With  every  order  of  $5.50  or  over  you  may 
select  extra  $1.10  worth  of  any  stock  from 
this  advertisement.  (This  week  only) . 


Japanese  Red  Leaved  Maple,  15  in . $1.25 

The  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS”  Silver 

Tint  foliage  . 2  Trees  $  .25 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink, 
purple  and  red,  I  to  I'/i  feet  $1  1A 

3  FOR  . 

HARDY  AZALEAS,  (Nudiflora),  deepjl  in 

pink  species.  Blooming  age . 

MAGNOLIA  TREES  . 2  TREES,  $1.10 


HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

rare  collection,  flowers  8  inches  across,  beau¬ 
tiful  colors  of  rich  brilliancy. ..  18  roots  $3.50 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

6-7  years  old;  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1.10 


BLOOMING  AGE  10c  EACH 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue  and  Light  Blue; 
Columbines,  all  colors:  Oriental  Poppies, 
flowers  8  inches  across,  different  colors; 
Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors;  Shasta 
Daisies,  Yellow  Daisies:  Hardy  Carnations, 
G  colors;  Painted  Daisies:  Gaillardias;  Sweet 
Williams:  Foxgloves,  different  colors:  Portu- 
laca.  brilliant  colors;  Chinese  lantern  plant, 
scarlet. 

ORDER  MUST  AMOUNT  TO  $1.10  OR  MORE 


Rock  Garden  Plants,  25  varieties  . $2.20 

Rock  Garden  Evergreens,  10  varieties  . $1.10 


Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters,  Zinnias. 
Calendulas,  Straw-Flowers,  and  Stocks. 

50  PLANTS  FOR  $1.10 


50  PANSIES,  ruffled-flowerlng  mixture,  beautiful 

markings  (in  bud)  .  $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

-  Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  &.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO..  N.J, 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  at  Factory  Prices  and 
SPRING  DISCOUNTS.  Write 
for  FREE  CATALOG  NOW.' 

Thu  Berlin'  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


Better  Asparagus  Profits! 

T’he  up-to-date  wav  to  bunch  “GRASS”  is  with 
TVER  RUBBER  COMPANY  Elastic  Bands.  Thev 
are  better,  quicker,  and  neater.  If  your  Bureau 
or  Dealer  does  not  handle  them,  write  us  for 
dealer’s  name. 

TYER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


make  them  better  producers.  Our  Yates  Flint  is  a 
winner— a  sure  bet  for  earliest  husking.  Quality 
genuine  and  prices  l  ight.  Send  for  details. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R  HOME  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  liow  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It's  free! 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collectloa 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET.  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  l  eal  merit.  Riehared  Delicious 
theapple  supreme, our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Wo  are  headquarters  for  the  Blakemore 
variety  having  been  selected  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  distribute 
this  new  variety  to  the  public.  Our  new 
GO-page  catalog  offers  a  complete  line  of 
nursery  stock,  also  more  than  forty  other 
varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Write  for  free  copy. 
BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Box  I,  Selbyvillo,  Del. 


Market  Boxes  -  -  Apple  Boxes 
Farm  Produce  Boxes 

Reasonable  prices — write 
STUDLEY  BOX  &  LUMBER  CO.  Rochester.  N.  H. 


Certified  Seeds  rriUK?"  C.T?. 


Pvncn  The  World's  best  poultry  feed.  Enough  to 

rtUM)  deed  sow  acre,  $5.00.  POTISH,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


BOXWOOD 

A#  delivered.  M 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well  rooted  plants  $1.20  dozen 
'delivered.  MAX  NURSERY,  Mlnernl, Virginia 


Baby  Blue  Spruce 

Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASS  EL  NUItSEUY,  Mautua,  Ohio 


A  History  of  Grape-growing 
in  the  Eastern  United 
States 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Part  YI. 

It  would  seem  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Concord  grape  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  make  grape-minded  those  many 
individuals,  who  with  each  successive  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  variety,  had  their  hopes 
raised,  only  to  find  later  that  each  and 
every  newcomer  had  one  or  more  faults 
that  limited  its  culture  to  within  rather 
closely  prescribed  areas.  Late  maturity 
of  fruit,  susceptibility  to  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  a  lack  of  vine  vigor  or  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  productive,  were  found  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  all  thus  far  introduced. 
The  pioneers  in  the  development  of  vine¬ 
yards  with  Concord  as  a  foundation 
stock,  early  realized  that  with  this  va¬ 
riety,  most  of  the  weaknesses  of  former 
sorts  were  absent,  or  at  least  they  were 
not  so  prominent.  As  we  look  hack  over 
the  many  years  since  the  introduction  of 
Concord,  and  compare  its  behavior  with 
that  of  any  other  variety,  it  is  recognized 
that  not  one  will  stand  comparison  with 
it  from  all  viewpoints.  Probably  no 
other,  either  foreign  or  native,  is  so  uni¬ 
versally  adapted  to  so  many  soil  variants, 
nor  have  they  the  constitution  that  will 
endure  so  many  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  drought  and  excessive  soil  water. 

The  next  milestone  in  the  viticulture 
of  Eastern  United  States  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Delaware  grape  in  1S58. 
This  sort  is  supposed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
three  species,  Labrusea,  Bourquiniana 
and  Vinifera.  The  high  quality  of  Dela¬ 
ware  probably  comes  from  the  last  named. 
Delaware  is  still  the  highest  in  quality  of 
American  grapes,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
small  size  of  its  berries  it  would  occupy 
a  position  well  to  the  front  in  commercial 
vineyarding. 

From  this  time  on  many  grape  fanciers 
gave  much  of  their  time  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  varieties  through  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  good  characters  of  one  species 
or  variety  with  those  of  another.  In 
short,  the  search  for  new  and  different 
sorts  was  taken  from  the  more  or  less 
haphazard,  chance  method,  and  for  it 
was  substituted  the  more  painstaking  and 
thoughtful  method  of  choosing  the  par¬ 
ents  to  be  the  basis  of  new  varieties,  hav¬ 
ing  specific  desirable  characters  deemed 
worthy  of  perpetuation.  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  this  movement  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  American  grapes  was  E.  S. 
Rogers  of  Salem,  Mass.  Rogers  made  a 
number  of  crosses  with  the  Carter  grape 
as  the  female  parent,  impregnated  with 
Black  Hamburg  and  White  ChaSselas. 
The  choice  of  such  parentage  we  now 
know  gives  to  the  progeny  many  char¬ 
acters  of  the  Old  World  species,  and  this 
is  what  actually  happened  with  Rogers’ 
hybrids.  From  these  crosses  the  Salem 
came,  which  was  introduced  in  1867.  In 
1S70  others  were  named  and  introduced, 
and  still  others  introduced,  but  not 
named  ;  and  even  today  some  of  these  are 
still  out  under  numbers.  Some  of  the 
best  known  of  Rogers  grapes  are  the 
Agawam,  Barry,  Goethe,  Herbert,  Lind- 
ley,  Massasoit,  Merrimac  and  Wilder. 
While  many  of  these  have  never  attained 
commercial  importance,  most  of  them 
have  been  grown  in  all  home  gardens. 
Even  today  the  call  comes  for  the  fruit 
of  one  or  more  of  these  for  certain  culi¬ 
nary  uses.  Some  people  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  no  grape  renders  quite  so  de¬ 
licious  jelly  as  comes  from  the  Agawam. 
Others  of  the  Rogers  hybrids  have  served 
as  the  foundations  for  the  development 
of  still  newer  varieties.  For  instance, 
Herbert  is  one  of  the  parents  of  the  re¬ 
cent  introduction  Sheridan.  Probably 
the  chief  reason  that  limited  the  growing 
of  the  Rogers  grapes  to  the  grape  fan¬ 
cier  was  the  susceptibility  to  grape  mil¬ 
dews.  Tt  would  seem  that  all  his  named 
varieties  inherited  this  weakness  from 
the  foreign  parentage.  While  it  was 
common  knowledge  that  the  mildews 
could  be  controlled  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  yet  the  necessary  machinery  was 
not  then  in  existence  whereby  the  ma¬ 
terial  could  be  thoroughly  and  econom¬ 
ically  applied  in  a  commercial  way. 

About  the  time  that  Rogers  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  breeding  work  with  grapes, 
others  as  ,T.  II.  Ricketts,  A.  J.  Caywood 
and  Stephen  Underhill  were  attempting 
to  produce  new  varieties.  These  men 
brought  forth  a  few  sorts  that  showed 
some  promise  at  the  time,  but  their  ef¬ 
forts  so  far  as  giving  to  the  world  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  were  overshadowed  by 
the  labors  of  Rogers.  However,  they  did 
add  considerably  to  the  sum  total  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  viticulture. 

In  1877  Moore  Early  was  introduced 
as  a  seedling  of  the  Concord.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such 
is  its  parentage.  While  Moore  has  never 
been  so  generally  planted  as  its  parent, 
Concord,  yet  it  has  served  to  build  the 
viticulture  of  certain  limited  localities. 
The  chief  asset  of  Moore  is  of  course  its 
early  ripening  season.  Even  today  there 
are  a  few  sections  where  no  other  variety 
is  grown  commercially.  Were  it  not  for 
its  earliness  Moore  would  have  command¬ 
ed  but  little  attention,  as  it  has  given 
no  progeny  worthy  of  naming.  Now  it  is 
being  rapidly  supplanted  by  newer  sorts 
of  the  same  or  earlier  ripening  period, 
hut  possessed  of  higher  quality  and  great¬ 
er  vigor  of  vine. 

Worden,  another  seedling  of  the  Con¬ 
cord,  however,  has  left  a  deeper  imprint 
(Continued  on  Page  615) 


STOP  These  Crop  L  osses 


IDUTOX 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. _ 


The  Non- Arsenical  Insecticide 


Harvest  ALL  that  you  plant.  Stop  feeding  part  of  your  crops  to 
the  beetles  and  leaf-eating  insects.  Feed  them  DUTOX  instead  and 
they  will  never  lunch  off  of  your  fruit  and  vegetables  again— dead 
bugs  can’t  eat.  ( 


Grasselli  DUTOX  (barium  fluosilicate)  is  a  positive  control  for  these 
pests.  And  note  this:  It  doesn’t  merely  drive  them  away  (to  feed  oa 
other  plants)  but  kills  them. 

DUTOX  is  not  an  arsenical.  It  will  not  injure  plants  nor  impair 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Extensive  trjals  by  State  Experiment  Stations,  trained  experimenters  and  practical 
growers  indicate  that  DUTOX  (dust  or  spray)  will  satisfactorily  control  the  insect? 
shown  below: 


Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Japanese  Beetle 
Potato  Flea  Beetle 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle 
Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 
Diabrotica  Beetle 
Asparagus  Beetle 


Horseradish  Beetle 
Strawberry  Beetle 
Walnut  Husk  Fly 
Tobacco  Flea  Beetle 
Pepper  Beetle 
Egg-plant  Beetle 
Blister  Beetle 


Apple  Flea  Beetle 
Tobacco  Horn  Worm 
Tomato  Worm 
Cabbage  Worm 
Cut  Worms 
Codling  Moth, 

Etc. 


Especially  effective  against  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 


Effective  control  with  DUTOX  costs  so  little,  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 
—Order  from  your  dealer — or  send  the  coupon  for  further  information. 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

FOUNDED  1839  Incorporated  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Dealers — Write  for  attractive  DUTOX 
proposition. 

Other  Grasselli  Spray  or  Dust  Products — 
Arsenate  of  Lead  Powder  Dusting  Sulphur 
Calcium  Arsenate  Powder  Casein  Spreader 
Bordeaux  Mixture  Powder  Sulphate  of  Nicotine 
Monohydrated  Copper  Sulphate 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co., 

629  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about 
Grasselli  DUTOX. 

Name 

Town 

R.  D.  State 

Made  by  a  Firm  With  92  years 

Of  Chemical  Experience 

My  Dealer  is 

His  Address 

THROW  YOUR  SPADE  AWAY 


Why  spend  hours  of  back-breaking;  Bonding;.  Do  the  job  in 
a  fraction  of  tile  time  with  a  TUGO-WHEEL  Hand  Flow. 

TUG-O-WIIEEL  does  all  the  plowing  and  cultivating 
jobB— faster— better— cheaper  than  hand  methods  or  push 
type  wheel  plows. 

Plows  to  depth  of  5  inches.  Cultivates  and  weeds  1  or  2 
rows.  Ideal  for  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
poultrymen — for  all  small  farm  and  garden  work 

Send  for  FREE  booklet  which  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  time  and  labor 
saving  implement. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  PLOW  COMPANY 
Schenectady,  Nsw  York 
Department  17 


LIVE  BETTER— SPEND  LESS 
Grow  Your  Own  Vegetables 

In  great  abundance,  crisp,  delicious,  vitamin-laden.  Sell 
surplus  to  mortorists.  IRON  AGE  Tools  speed  the  work  amaz- 
~  inffly— Save  time  and  labor. 

IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  have  been  standard  for 
many  years- used  by  successful  home  and  market  trar- 
deners.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet  showing:  many  models. 


IRON  AGE  No.  306 
the  most  com¬ 
plete  garden 
tool  made. 


IRON  AGE 


Ellis  Keystone  Agr’l  Works 
130  Cross  Street 
Pottstown  Pe.ru. 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth—  seed  and 
atalk.  All  fear  usefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  atone  wall,  etc 
Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co..  123  Tenth  St..  Brooklyn.  N. Y. 


You  can  insure  your  crop 
against  the  ravages  oS 
fungus  diseases 

It  is  extremely  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  fungus  diseases  must  be 
prevented.  After  they  make  their  appearance  it  is  too  late  to  save  the 
crop  entirely. 

The  protective  coating  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  applied  in  advance  of  the 
arrival  of  the  spores  prevent  germination. 

Spray  early  with  Bordeaux,  and  continue  to  spray  at  intervals  during 
crop  formation  period.  Rightly  mixed  and  freshly  used  Bordeaux  is 
the  most  effective  of  all  fungicides. 

All  authorities  recommend  that  Bordeaux  he  home  mixed  as 
needed,  and  used  fresh.  Safeguard  the  strength  and  purity  of  your 
Bordeaux  Mixture  by  using  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  oS  Purity — 99V2  %  Pure 

Free  Booklet  “Bordeaux  Mixture,  its  preparation  and  Use”  mailed  on 
request.  Send  name  and  address  for  your  copy — 


&  Nichols  Copper  Co. 


40  Wall  St. 
New  York 


230  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago 


!  TRIANGLE  8 RAW  0=7 
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Tt*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  23,  1031 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  14,  1031. 

MILK 

May :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70 
per  300  lbs.;  Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.60; 
2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream),  $1.41: 
Class  3,  $1.20. 

In  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C,  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c-  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers :  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Class  3,  $1.50. 

BUTTER 

.  $0.23  y2  @$0.24 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy 


22%  @ 
.21  %  @ 
.20%  @ 

.19  @ 
.18  @ 
.11  @ 


Extra  02  score  .... 

Firsts  88  to  01  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy . 25%© 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 23  @ 

Seconds . 21%  @ 

Centralized . 19  @ 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  . $0.21 

Fresh  specials . 13  @ 

Fancy  . 12  @ 

Wisconsin — Whole  Milk 


.22 

.21 

.20 

.21 

.17% 

22 

.26 

.26 

.24% 

.22% 

.23% 


@$0.22% 


.14 
.12% 


Elate,  1930  cured  . 

.18  @ 

.18% 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  ... 

.13%  @ 

.14 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.13%  @ 

.15 

June  . 

.18%  @ 

.19% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy  (in- 

eluding  premiums)  . . 

$0.25  @$0.26 

Extra  . 

.22  @ 

.24 

Average  extras  . 

.20%  @ 

.21% 

Extra  firsts  . 

.19%  @ 

.20 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.23  @ 

.26 

Mixed  colors  . 

.20  @ 

.24 

Gathered  best  . 

.20  @ 

22 

Fair  to  good  . 

.16  @ 

.20 

.2o 

.19 

.30 

.40 

.45 

3.00 

2.00 


The 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.40@$0.41 

Fair  to  good . 30@  .38 

Roosters  . 14@  .18 

Fowls  . 17  @ 

Ducks  . 17  @ 

Turkeys,  average  . 25@ 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded . 30@ 

Graded  . 35@ 

Dark,  doz .  2.00(7/) 

Culls,  doz .  1.50@ 

LIVE  POULTRY  AXD  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered, 
larger  breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs. 
each;  smaller  breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up. 
The  quotation  given  on  broilers  is  the 
outside  figure  for  best  quality.  Under 
grades  and  small  sizes  proportionally 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck 
delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.17 @$0.22 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  .  .43 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .32 

Roosters  . 12@  .14 

Ducks  . 14  @  .24 

Geese  . .10  @  .12 

Rabbits,  lb . 16@  .25 

LIVESTOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Gows  . . . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


$S.00@$9.00 
4.00@  5.00 
2.00 @  3.25 
9.50@10.00 
4.00@  9.00 
3.00  @  4.00 
8.00(r?  13.00 
6.50  @  S.OO 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.11@$0.12 

Good  to  choice . 06@  _.10 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head,  - 3.00@  7.00 

Steers.  100  lbs . 13.50@35.50 

S.OOfi?  0.50 

8.00@10.00 


Bulls 

Cows 


POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs.  ..••••••••• 

Idaho,  bu.  box  . 

Canada,  150  lbs . 

Bermuda,  bbl . 

Florida,  bbl . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  . 
Del.  and  Md.  bskt.  •*...♦ 


3.10@  3.35 
2.25(0  2.60 
3.30@  3.25 
5.00(7?  7.00 
2.75@  3.75 
.75  @  3.50 
1.25  @:  2.85 


VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  behs . 

Beets,  new,  bu . 

Gabbage,  new,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Dandelions,  bu . 

Eggplants,  bu.  . . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bc-hs . 

lettuce,  bu . 

Jama  beans,  bu . 

Okra,  bu . 

Onions,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  . . . 

50-lb.  J)ag  . 

New,  50  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 


.50  @  3.25 
1.25  @  2.25 
.50@  1.00 
.50  @  .75 

2.25@  2.50 
1.25@'  2.00 
1.00@  3.00 
.25  @  .65 

1.00@  4.00 
5.50  @  6.00 
2.50@  3.50 
.50@  4.00 
2.00@  5.00 
1.50(7?  3.50 
1.00(a)  2.00 
,40@  .00 

1.25@  1.40 
.50  (a)  1.25 
.25(7?  .75 

1.50 @  2.50 
1.00 @  6.00 
.75  @  1.00 


Rhubarb,  bu . . . . 

1.00@  3.50 

Spinach,  bu . 

.20  @  .60 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

.75((?  2.50 

String  beans,  bu.  . . 

.50 @  3.00 

Watercress,  100  bebs . 

1.50@  3.50 

pried  BEANS — Jobbing 

Prices 

Pea  . . . 

Red  kidney  . 

8.50 

White  kidney  . 

6.25(f?  6.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . 

$4.00  @$8.00 

Baldwin  . 

Spy  . 

Home  . 

Albermarle,  bu . 

1.75  @  2.50 

McIntosh  . 

L00@  2.50 

Winesap  . 

Delicious  . .  . .  .  . 

1.00@  2.50 

Mtiskmelons,  bu . 

5.00 @  7.00 

Cranberries,  %  bbl . 

5.00@  7.00 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  qt . 

.05  @  .18 

N.  C„  qt . 

.05@  .18 

Louisiana,  pt . 

.07  @  .11 

IIAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .  t 

27.00@28.00 

No.  2  . 

24. 00 @25. 00 

No.  3  . 

24  00 (??•>•>  00 

Glover  mixed  . 

22.00(4?  29.00 

Straw,  rye  . 

19.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 

12.00  @13.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red.  bu . 

. $0.96% 

Gorn,  No.  2  vellow  . 

. 76 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

. 40 

Rye . 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Milk,  grade  A.  qt . 

.18 

Grade  B  . 

.15 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt.  .  . 

.25 

20  per  cent  . 

.16 

Eggs,  best,  doz . . 

Gathered  . 

.28  @  .30 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.40(4?  .50 

<  'hickens  . 

Ducklings  . 

Apples,  doz . 

30(4?  40 

Oranges,  doz . 

Potatoes,  peek  . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.05  @  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.03  @  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 

-20@  .25 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  demand  for  most 
produce  at  Boston.  Supplies  of  most  produce 
have  been  plentiful  and  price  weakness  is 
noted,  especially  on  asparagus,  cabbage,  cucum¬ 
bers.  lettuce,  potatoes  and  spinach.  Poultry 
was  in  heavier  supply  and  lower  in  price.  Eggs 
were  firmer  at  higher  prices. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
steady,  market  firm.  Native  Baldwins,  ord.,  .$1 
to  $2.  Baldwins,  fancy,  $2.25  to  $2.50,  large 
extra  fancy  few  sales  higher.  Various  varie¬ 
ties.  ordinary,  $1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Baldwins, 
Maine,  unclassified,  $2.50  to  $4.50.  N.  II..  A 
grade,  $0  to  $7.  Maine,  unclassified  Ben  Davis, 
$2  to  $4  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins.  U.  S'.  1,  2y2-in. 
up.  $2.10  to  $2.35  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus.  - —  Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair, 
market  weak.  Native  crates,  $1.50  to  $2.50: 
few.  $3  24  belts.  S.  C.,  erts..  large,  $2  to  $3; 
small  to  medium,  $1.25  to  $2.50  doz.  belts.  Md., 
large,  fancy,  $4  to  $5  doz.  belts. 

Beets.. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off.  25  to  00c  bu.  box.  Texas,  erts., 
behd.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  beet  greens,  native,  $1  to 
$1.35  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Texas,  00-lb.  bags,  $2;  Ala.,  bbl.  erts.,  $2  to 
$2.25. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  cut  off,  35  to  50c;  few.  65c 
std.  bu.  box.  Texas  and  Calif.,  behd.,  $2.75  to 
$3.25;  poorer,  lower  crate. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair,  market  weaker.  Native  h.h..  50  to 
00  cukes,  fancy,  mostly  $5.50  to  $0:  medium 
to  No.  1.  $2  to  $5  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.,  fancy, 
$3  to  $4  bu.  hpr. 

Dandelions.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  outdoor,  50  to  75c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Kale.  ■ — -  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native,  mostly  50  to  05c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native.  18  heads,  h.li.,  85c  to  $1.25  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $3  to  $3.50 
crate. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.,  mostly  $1  to  $1.50  3-lb.  bskts. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Chile,  50  lbs., 
$3.25  to  $3.40.  Texas,  crates,  $1.25  to  $1.40. 
N.  Y..  100  lbs.,  $1.50  bag. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Maine,  100  lbs.,  $1.70  to  $1.75  bag;  I*.  E.  I.. 
Mts.,  best,  $1.65  to  $1.80  90-lb.  bag.:  Fla.,  U. 
S.  1,  Spaulding  Rose,  $5.50  to  $5.75  bbl. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  for 
best.  40  to  50  belts..  Native  h.li..  ord.,  $1  to 
$1.50:  fancy  mostly  $1.75;  outdoor,  75c  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box;  Va.,  bu.  tubs.  75c  to  $1.25. 

Rhubarb.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor,  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native,  00  belts.,  50  to  75c-  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  50  to  75c  std.  bn.  box;  Va..  40  to  00c; 
poorer.  15c  bu.  bskt.:  Md.,  50  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  blue  and  green  Hubbard,  mostly  50  to 
75c  bbl.;  small  lots,  y.  to  lc  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair  on  best.  Native  h.h.,  30  to  35c  lb. :  Flori¬ 
da,  ord.,  $2.50  to  $4.50:  poorer,  $1.25  G-bskt. 
crt. :  Mex.,  lugs.  good.  $4  to  $5. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  1’.  E.  I..  Rutabaga,  mostly,  85c  to  $1 ; 
poorer.  50c  50-lb.  sack. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  light,  market 
quiet.  No.  1  Timothy.  $26.50:  eastern.  $18.50 
to  $23.75;  clover  mixed,  red,  $24.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady.  Creamery  extras, 
24i/oc:  firsts,  2.3 %e:  seconds,  22%  to  23c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  firmer.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  25c;  white  extras,  23  to  24c; 
fresh  eastern,  21  to  23c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  supply  increasing,  demand 
steady,  market  weaker.  Fowl,  4  to  5  lbs.,  24 


to  26c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  21  to  23c;  stags,  4  to  5 
lbs.,  21  to  24c.  Broilers,  few  sales,  35  to  42c; 
chickens,  45  to  48c;  roosters,  20c  lb.  Live 
fowl,  weaker,  22c;  Leghorns,  17  to  18c;  broil¬ 
ers.  30  to  34c;  roosters,  14c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins,  N.  Y.  held. 
21  to  22c;  fresh,  10  to  16%c ;  western  held,  21 
to  fresh,  15  to  16c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.,  pea,  $5.75 
to  $0.25;  Calif.,  small  white,  $5.50  to  $0;  Yel¬ 
low  Eves.  $0.75  to  $7.25;  red  kidney,  $10  to 
$10.50;  Lima.  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  light,  prices  un¬ 
changed. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  25  to  26c; 
clothing.  20  to  21c;  %>  blood,  combing,  25  to 
20c:  clothing,  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing.  22 
to  23c:  clothing,  20  to  21c:  %  blood,  combing, 
21  to  22c;  clothing,  20  to  21e. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  03  to 
05c;  clothing,  51  to  55c;  %  blood,  combing,  55 
to  57c:  clothing.  45  to  47c:  %  blood,  combing, 
41  to  44c;  clothing,  38  to  40c;  L  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  37  to  39c;  clothing,  34  to  36c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  62  to  65c;  clothing,  55  to  57c;  % 

blood,  combing.  54  to  50c;  clothing,  50  to  53c; 
%  blood,  combing,  48  to  51c:  clothing,  43  to 
47c:  14  blood,  combing,  42  to  45c;  clothing,  35 
to  38c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  fully  steady  with 
a  week  ago,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $7.50 
to  $8. 

Cattle. — Supply  cows  and  vealers  fully  nor¬ 
mal,  bulls  liberal,  market  about  steady  with 
a  week  ago  on  cows  and  bulls,  vealers  fully 
50c  lower,  demand  fair  for  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $6; 
low  cutter  and  cutter.  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $3  to  $5.50. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice,  $6  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common,  $3.50  to  $6. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  — -  Supply  about  normal,  market 
fully  steady  with  a  week  ago.  some  sales 
slightly  higher,  demand  fair.  Choice,  head. 
$115  to  $135:  good.  $85  to  $115;  medium,  $60 
to  $80;  common,  $50  to  $60. 
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Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Nearby  asparagus  was  in  liberal  receipt  at 
the  Philadelphia  market  during  the  past  few 
days.  Warm  weather  brought  along  the  crop 
rapidly  and  truck  receipts  of  New  Jersey  green 
asparagus  averaged  about  2,700  crates  daily, 
with  heavy  supplies  coming  in  toward  the  close. 
Although  demand  held  up  fairly  well,  the  liberal 
offerings  were  more  than  ample  for  the  trade 
requirements  and  the  market  was  weaker.  Best 
large  to  very  large,  green  “grass”  sold  at  $2 
to  $2.50.  with  some  higher,  while  medium  and 
small  ranged  from  75c  to  $1.50.  Spinach  was 
in  heavy  receipt  from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey.  Demand  was  slow  and  the 
market  continued  very  weak.  Most  sales  were 
made  at  25  to  50c  a  bushel,  with  some  fancy 
up  to  00  to  75c.  Broccoli  greens,  kale  and 
parsley  were  all  in  slow  demand  on  a  weak 
market.  Rhubarb  was  in  very  liberal  supply 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  truck 
receipts  from  New  Jersey  alone  averaged  better 
than  16.000  bunches  daily.  Radishes  met  a 
dull  demand  and  most  sales  were  made  at  50 
to  75c  a  bushel.  The  quality  of  the  string 
beans  arriving  on  the  market  was  far  inferior 
to  previous  offerings  and  the  market  was  sharp¬ 
ly  lower.  Best  flat  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2.;>0  a 
bushel  hamper,  with  round  stringless  at  $1.25 
to  $1.75.  Wax  were  in  light  receipt  and  best 
Florida  offerings  sold  fairly  well  at  $2.50  to  $3. 
Beets  were  barely  steady,  while  carrots  moved 
slowly  at  $2.50  to  $2.90  a  lettuce  crate  for 
California  receipts.  Cauliflower  was  dull,  while 
oelerv  was  weaker  on  account  of  a  slow  de¬ 
mand.  Cabbage  met  a  dull  demand  and  the 
market  was  weaker  for  South  Carolina  offerings. 
Half-barrel  hampers  of  the  pointed  type  cab¬ 
bage  moved  slowly  at  75c  to  $1.  Texas  lettuce 
crates  were  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.05.  while  Ala¬ 
bama  half-barrel  crates  sold  at  $1.90  to  $2. 
Cucumbers  were  in  heavy  supply  from  Florida 
and  the  market  was  weaker  with  bushel  hamp¬ 
ers  selling  at  $3.25  to  $3.50  for  fancy  and  $2.25 
to  $2.50  for  choice.  Lettuce  met  a  dull  mar¬ 
ket  and  both  southern  and  western  offerings 
were  rather  weak.  The  onion  market  was  far 
from  satisfactory  and  price  continued  at  a  low 
level.  Texas  standard  crates  of  Yellow  Ber¬ 
mudas  moved  slowly  at  $1  to  $1.35,  while 
Crystal  Wax  were  mostly  $1  to  $1.25.  Pep¬ 
pers  were  stronger  for  the  best  offerings,  but 
tomatoes  were  weaker  on  account  of  irregular 
quality.  Sweet  potatoes  were  dull  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  is  about  over.  White  potatoes  were 
weaker,  as  offerings  of  new  stock  increased 
rapidly.  Florida  double-head  barrels  of  Spauld¬ 
ing  Rose  were  mostly  $4.50  to  $4.75,  with  some 
fancy  higher,  and  poorer  as  low  at  $4.35.  The 
South  Carolina  season  is  expected  to  get  under 
way  soon,  and  reports  indicate  that  the  crop 
will  total  about  5.000  cars.  Strawberries  were 
in  liberal  supply  and  the  market  was  weaker. 
Louisiana  pints  of  Klomlikes  brought  12  to  13c, 
while  Missionaries  were  mostly  21  to  25c  for 
North  Carolina  offerings.  Apples  were  in  light 
sunplv  and  trading  was  slow  on  a  dull  market. 
Romes  and  Stavmans  from  nearby  in  five-eighths 
baskets  brought  $1.15  to  $1 ,4(h_  while  bushels 
of  various  varieties  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.2.>. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  continued  to  run  heavy  and  the 
total  number  of  cases  received  at  Philadelphia 
during  the  past  week  equaled  52.345  compared 
with  51,945  cases  during  the  week  before,  and 
66,200  cases  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
the  1930  season.  The  market  was  largely  one 
of  qualitv.  Fancy  and  high-quality  marks  sold 
well,  but  ordinary  and  poor  grades  were  slow 
and  weak.  Nearby  offerings  of  closely  selected 
extras  brought  20  to  21  %c  a  dozen,  while  ex¬ 
tra  firsts  were  mostly  19c.  Pacific  Coast  whites 
continued  to  move  fairly  well,  and  they  topped 
the  market  at  24  to  26c.  Midwestern  offerings 
of  mixed  colors  were  slow  at  19  to  2<>%e. 
Browns  met  a  limited  demand  and  best  marks 
ranged  from  19  to  20% c  for  offerings  from  all 
sections.  The  storage  situation  continued  to 
move  slowlv.  Stocks  are  continuing  to  pile  up 
and  at  present  holdings  on  most  of  our  largest 
markets  are  very  close  to  those  of  last  season 

at  this  time.  On  May  11  the  total  holdings  in 

the  10  largest  markets  equaled  3.399.455  cases 
compared  with  3,004,546  cases  on  the  same  date 
of  last  season. 

Trading  in  the  live  poultry  market  was  light 
and  receipts  while  light  were  more  than  ample 
for  the  limited  demand.  Strictly  fancy  and 
desirable  sized  birds  moved  fairly  well  but  all 
other  poultry  was  dull  and  rather  weak  .  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  fowls  brought  24  to  25c  a  lb.,  but 

mixed  colors  were  slow  at  22  to  23c.  Leghorns 

were  mostly  IS  to  20c.  Broilers  continued  to 
move  fairly  well  and  Rocks  were  mostly  38  to 
40c  for  best  marks.  Reds  were  from  34  to  37c, 
while  Leghorns  ranged  from  30  to  32c.  with 
poorer  barebacks  at  24  to  26c.  White  Peking 
ducks  were  slow  at  22  to  23c,  with  Museovys 
at  15  to  20c.  . 

Fowls  were  in  heavy  supply  for  the  quiet 
market  in  dressed  birds  and  the  market  was 
slow  for  all  but  fancy  offerings.  Most  sales 
of  boxed  fowls  are  made  at  23  to  24c  a  lb.  for 
birds  weighing  4%  to  6  lbs.  Broilers  continued 
to  sell  well  and”  nearby  offerings  sold  at  45 
to  46c  a  lb.  Most  receipts  of  chickens  were 
stagey  and  sold  slowly  at  18  to  20c.  Old 
roosters  were  dull  and  Long  Island  .ducks  moved 
slowly  at  19  to  20c  a  lb.  J.  M.  F. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SO,  West  W nslilngtoii  Market,  New  York  City 


BROILERS  WANTED 

Quick  Sales.  Top  Prices. 

Checks  mailed  within  24  hours. 

Coops  returned  immediately. 

Service  and  results  unparalleled. 

Over  $4,000,000  worth  of  Live  Poultry  han¬ 
dled  during  1930. 

Ample  Capital  —  Established  1884. 

Give  us  your  next  shipment. 
Compare  results. 

SOL.  FRANKEL,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  C. 

Reference:  Your  bank. 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  hanuling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLBCK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s.  Urailatreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 


TO 


R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


BROILERS 


and  ALL  LIVE 
POULTRY  WANTED 

Quick,  reliable  and  complete  SERVICE  to  our 
shippers  in  NEW  ENGLAND  has  gained  for  us 
years  of  OUTSTANDING  LEADERSHIP. 
LICENSED  AND  BONDED  IN  N.  Y.  STATE 
Free  coops,  tags  and  metal  locking  seals.  Scien¬ 
tific  feeding  to  REDUCE  TRANSIT  SHRINK¬ 
AGES.  Credits  guaranteed. 

HUGHES  POULTRY  PLANT 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  C. 

To  SHIPPERS  of  LIVE  POULTRY 
We  Save  Your  SHRINKAGE 

Resides  getting  you  top  prieee  for  your  birds,  and  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  returns,  our  thoroughly  trained  experts 
feed  and  water  the  poultry  completely  before  selling, 
so  as  to  hold  your  transit  shrink  down  to  a  minimum. 

Tags  and  Coops  Furnished  on  Request. 

Send  Us  Your  Next  Shipment. 

CHARLES  WERNER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Accurate  Weights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
method— Top  Friees — Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you — Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results, 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder. 
Tags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 

SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  INC 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  S.— BROILERS  especially  wanted  now. 

GET  the  BEST  RESULTS 

ship  your 

Poultry,  Eggs  and  Farm  Produce 

to  this 

Live  Wire  House 

—  on  — 

buffalo’s  Busiest  Market 

KU  R  T  2  BROTHERS 

Buffalo,  New  York 
SEVEN  ELK  MARKET  TERMINAL 

AGENTS  WANTED — Write  for  particulars.  You  can  represent 
us  on  liberal  terms. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  ANI>  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HKNTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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t  „  he  smokes  a  pipe 

tks  like  a  man  when 


THERE’S  no  getting 
around  it  —  women 
nowadays  are  doing  everything 
that  men  do.  Driving  our  cars, 
flying  our  planes,  even  smok¬ 
ing  our  cigarettes.  But  did  you 
ever  see  a  lady  smoke  a  pipe? 
That’s  the  one  strictly  mascu¬ 
line  privilege  they’ve  left  us — 
and  it’s  really  the  best  of  all. 

Have  you  ever  smoked  a 
pipe  ?  If  not,  our  advice  to  you 
is:  get  one  today!  Fill  it  with 
Edgeworth  and  settle  down  to 
smoking  pleasure  that’s  better 
than  anything  you’ve  ever 
known  before. 

Edgeworth’s  rare  blend  of 
fine  old  burleys  plus  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  eleventh  process  gives 
this  tobacco  a  flavor  that  can’t 
be  matched.  You  can  buy 
Edgeworth  anywhere- — «or  clip 
the  coupon  below  for  a  special 
sample  packet,  free. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Edgeworth  is  a  blend  of  ^  mmt, 
fine  old  burleys,  with  its  #  4% 
natural  savor  insured  by  m  t 
Edgeworth's  distinctive 
eleventh  process.  Buy 
Edgeworth  anywhere  in 
twoforms — “Ready  Rub¬ 
bed  and  "Plug  Slice.” 

All  sizes.  15^  pocket 
package  to  pound  humidor 
tm.  Larus  &  Bro.  Co., 

Richmond,  Va. 

—  CLIP  COUPON 

LARUS  &  BRO.  CO;,  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Send  me  the  Edgeworth  sample.  I’ll  try  it  in  a  good  pipe. 


Name 


Address 


City  and  State 
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A  History  of  Grape-growing  | 
in  the  Eastern  United 
States 

(Continued  from  Page  G13) 

on  the  grape-growing  of  Eastern  United 
States.  It  was  introduced  about  the 
year  18S0.  This  seedling,  like  Moore,  is 
possessed  of  more  defects  than  its  par¬ 
ent,  but  even  today  Worden  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  most  important  commercial  blue  va¬ 
riety  in  Eastern  United  States.  How¬ 
ever,  neither  the  fruit  of  Moore  nor  the 
Worden  can  equal  that  of  Concord  for 
any  purpose,  though  many  people  highly 
relish  Worden  as  a  dessert  variety. 

Again  in  18S2  Concord  contributed  in 
giving  to  Eastern  United  States  a  va¬ 
riety  that  has  held  front  rank  since  its 
introduction.  Niagara,  the  leading  white 
native  grape,  is  traced  to  a  cross  between 
Concord  and  the  Cassady.  Niagara,  since 
its  introduction,  has  enjoyed  great  popu¬ 
larity,  and  even  today  it  seems  to  be 
more  in  demand  than  at  any  time  within 
the  past  20  years.  The  original  vine  of 
Niagara  is  still  growing  near  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  marked  with  a  suitable 
monument  with  inscription.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  that  the  original 
plants  of  the  two  leading  native  Ameri¬ 
can  grapes  are  still  growing  and  produc¬ 
ing  friu  t  after  these  many  years.  While 
Concord  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  other  grapes  it  has 
seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  single  va¬ 
riety  to  be  vitally  concerned  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  three  such  grapes  as  Moore, 
Worden  and  Niagara. 

The  United  States  census  tells  us  that 
iu  1890  there  were  growing  approximate¬ 
ly  188.000  acres  of  native  American 
grapes  in  the  United  States.  Shortly 
after  this  year  the  section  about  Lawton 
and  Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  planted  heavily,  so 
that  Michigan  rose  to  fifth  rank  in  the 
growing  of  grapes.  In  recent  years  the 
planting  has  been  extended  to  the  areas 
about  Benton  Harbor  and  St.  .Joseph.  In 
1900  Iowa  grew  3,700  tons  of  American 
grapes.  In  this  year  grape-growing  was 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  States :  New  York,  Ohio.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Missouri,  Georgia  and  Oklahoma.  In 
later  years  other  States  planted  native 
American  varieties.  Some  year  ago  Mun¬ 
son  of  Denison,  Tex.,  sought  to  build  up 
the  viticulture  of  the  Southwest,  using 
the  many  native  wild  species  abundant 
in  Arkansas  and  Texas  as  the  foundation 
stocks.  Through  his  painstaking  efforts 
several  very  meritorious  varieties  were 
bred,  named  and  disseminated.  In  the 
main,  tiie  Munson  originations  are  large¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  South  and  Southwest, 
since  most  of  them  matured  their  fruit 
too  late  for  northern  latitudes.  Within  j 
very  recent  years  Florida  has  sought  to  j 
establish  grape-growing  as  a  commercial 
venture,  and  the  most  promising  varie¬ 
ties  for  the  State  seem  to  be  some  of 
Munson’s  introductions.  At  the  present 
his  Carman  appears  to  offer  the  best 
foundation  variety  of  any  yet  tested.  In 
earlier  days,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
attempted  the  growing  of  American  va¬ 
rieties,  but  only  a  very  few  sorts  seemed 
adapted  to  those  climes.  In  later  years 
it  has  been  found  that  varieties  of  the 
Old  World  species  thrive  much  better. 
At  one  time  the  growing  of  American 
grapes  became  an  important  husbandry 
in  Eastern  New  Jersey,  but  the  industry 
gradually  languished.  The  States  of  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington  have  for  several 
years  been  planting  Campbell,  Concord 
and  Worden,  so  that  today  in  limited 
areas,  the  growing  of  American  grapes 
is  of  considerable  importance.  Within 
recent  years  grape-growing  in  Delaware 
has  taken  on  a  new  lease,  and  many  fine 
acreages  are  now  to  be  seen  in  this  State.  ! 
Probably  the  largest  development  of  na¬ 
tive  grape-growing  in  recent  years  is  in 
the  Ozark  Mountain  section  of  South¬ 
western  Missouri  and  Northwestern  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Within  the  past  few  years  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  acres  of  Concord  have  been 
planted,  nearly  all  of  which,  are  now  in 
full  production.  The  early  success  of 
two  or  more  Italian  colonies  in  these 
States,  covering  a  period  of  years,  formed 
the  nucleus  around  which  the  industry 
has  grown.  The  growing  of  American 
grapes  lias  been  revived  in  a  small  way 
in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia  within  the  past  few  years.  Just 
now  there  is  some  revival  of  the  industry 
iu  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and  Kansas. 

While  grape-growing  was  never  of 
great  importance  in  Oklahoma,  there  was 
a  considerable  planting  of  Moore  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Missouri  border.  This  acre¬ 
age  is  rapidly  diminishing  at  the  present 
time.  Georgia  is  apparently  growing  less 
and  less  tonnage  each  season,  as  is  tlie 
case  with  Indiana. 

Beginning  shortly  after  the  adoption 
of  the  18th  amendment,  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Michigan,  the  three  principal 
States  now  engaged  in  the  growing  of 
American  grapes,  greatly  increased  tlieir 
acreages.  But  for  the  past  five  years  the 
tendency  has  been  to  curtail,  or  at  least 
to  hold  the  production  without  further 
increase.  During  the  same  period  Ohio 
reclaimed  many  acres  previously  aban¬ 
doned,  and  at  the  same  time  established 
others,  especially  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie.  Within  recent  years  grape- 
growing  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  of  On¬ 
tario  has  received  an  impetus  which  has 
resulted  in  a  rather  extensive  planting 
of  Concord  and  Niagara. 


Try  this  Planet  Jr.  No.  17  Single  Wheel  Hoe 
down  a  row  or  two  and  you  will  wonder  how 
you  ever  put  up  with  the  old,  slow,  tedious 
hand  hoe. 

See  how  quickly  and  cleanly  the  sharpened 
6-inch  hoes  clear  out  the  weeds  and  do  light 
cultivating.  How  the  tempered  teeth  make  a 
thorough  job  of  deeper  cultivating,  leaving 
a  rich  surface  mulch.  Then  you  have  a  handy 
plow  with  real  landside  for  loosening  the 
soil,  furrowing  or  hilling.  With  Planet  Jr.  No. 
17  Single  Wheel  Hoe  you  get  better, 
cleaner,  easier  hoeing  and  cultivating 
than  ever — in  one-fourth  the 
time  of  hard  hand  work.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it’s  the  right  way  to  hoe! 


$775 


Planet  Jr.  No.  17 
Single  Wheel  Hoe 

Complete  with  attachments. 

( Slightly  more  west  of  Mississippi) 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply, 
write  us. 

Send  the  coupon  NOW 

We  also  make  the  Planet  Jr.  Garden  Traetor. 


Planet  Jr. 

. .  the  right  way 

to  HOE! 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  38-M 

5th  &  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  information  checked: 

□  Planet  Jr.  Catalog  of  Farm  and  □  HOME  GARDENING  MADE 
Professional  Garden  Implements.  EASY,  by  Planet  Jr. 

Name _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D. _ 

City _ State _ 


Taint 

the 

_  "Roosts 

'Zr  Paint  the  top  of  the  roosts 
r  lightly  with  "Black  Leaf  40". 
The  heat  from  the  birds’  bod¬ 
ies  releases  the  fumes,  which  kill  lice. 

No  Handling  of  Birds 

Recommended  by  Experiment  Stations 
and  Colleges  everywhere. 

To  Kill  Mites:  Spray  nests  and  inside  of  house 
with  "Black  Leaf  40"  according  to  directions. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have 
it,  send  $1.00  for  100  bird  size. 
Tobacco  By-Products&Chemical  Corp., 
Incorporated, 

Louisville,  Ky.  6  yii 
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sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
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IT  IS  interesting  to  learn  that  the  traditional 
American  apple  pie,  which  relies  on  its  own  un¬ 
adulterated  flavor  for  its:  excellence,  received  the 
approval  of  the  judges  in  a  recent  pie-baking  con¬ 
test  in  New  York.  There  are  modern  pie  architects 
who  add  eggs,  or  nuts,  or  abjure  a  top  crust,  or 
work  other  changes  in  structure,  but  in  the  contest, 
referred  to  the  judges,  trained  in  domestic  science, 
gave  the  highest  place  to  a  double-crusted  pie,  made 
after  the  standard  method.  No  doubt  there  was  the 
usual  sugar,  judiciously  applied — perhaps  a  faint 
aroma-  of  spice — but  the  prize  pie  depended  for  its 
excellence  upon  good  apples  and  well-made  pie 
crust,  properly  baked.  We  are  told  that  the  husband 
of  one  of  the  prize-winners  objected  to  her  taking 
part  in  the  competition,  on  the  ground  that  a  pie’s 
place  is  in  the  home.  We  like  to  hear  of  these  com¬ 
petitions,  which  give  deserved  honor  to  the  house¬ 
wife’s  skill,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  domestic 
economists  as  well  as  the  plain  people,  still  regard 
the  old-fashioned  apple  pie  as  a  model  of  excellence. 

* 

WE  SOMETIMES  complain  about  our  change¬ 
able  weather,  but  it  might  be  worse.  The  Mt. 
Wilson  observatory  in  California  1ms  developed  a 
device  for  measuring  temperature  on  astronomical 
bodies,  and  finds  that  at  noon  the  sunny  side  of  the 
moon  runs  around  214  degrees,  or  above  the  point  of 
boiling  water — if  there  were  any  water  there  to  boil 
After  sundown  it  ranges  from  58  to  243  below  zero, 
depending  on  location.  Mars,  tlie  planet  supposed  to 
be  nearest  the  earth  in  conditions,  varies  with  day 
and  night  and  season  from  72  degrees  to  40  below. 

* 

NE  of  the  great  farm  developments  of  recent 
years  has  been  that  of  tlie  4-H  clubs  in  which 
840,000  boys  and  girls  have  enrolled.  Each  club 
member  enrolls  to  carry  on  a  definite  piece  of  work 
involving  production  or  conservation,  such  as  grow¬ 
ing  crops  or  livestock,  construction  of  clothing, 
preparation  and  preservation  of  foods,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  home.  In  their  club  meetings  the  mem¬ 
bers  gain  experience  in  organization,  co-operation 
and  leadership  and  come  in  contact  with  leaders  in 
modern  agricultural  and  rural  life.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  this  work  is  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  young  people  who 
undertake  these  projects  carry  them  out.  Naturally 
some,  because  of  misfortune,  are  obliged  to  drop 
their  projects,  but  many  of  these  take  the  work  up 
another  year  and  go  on  with  it  successfully.  These 
clubs  foster  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness. 
We  have  many  times  noticed  this  in  the  4-H  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  fairs  and  other  places.  Those  who  win 
naturally  feel  pleased  at  the  accomplishment,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  one  shows  a  boastful  spirit  over  those 
less  fortunate.  Consideration  for  others  is  part  of 
their  training,  and  it  is  a  good  thing,  whether  in 
dub  work  or  in  the  home.  There  is  a  point  here  for 
most  of  us  grown-ups  to  think  about. 

* 

HEN  building  a  new  house,  people  used  to 
say  that  money  would  put  up  anything  except 
si  shade  tree.  Even  a  rich  man  thought  he  had  to 
wait  while  the  trees  take  time  to  grow.  Cut  now 
with  a  motor  drag,  plenty  of  helpers,  and  water 
<  nough  to  wet  down  the  soil  thoroughly,  a  large  tree 
nmy  lie  moved  with  good  prospect  of  success  if  one 
doesn’t  mind  spending  anywhere  from  $50  to  $1,000 
per  tree.  It  is  not  so  very  unusual  to  see  a  new  es¬ 
tate  equipped  with  a  full  assortment  of  trees  large 
enough  to  give  shade  the  first  season.  Some  interest¬ 
ing  examples  of  tree  moving  were  to  he  seen  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 


ington  this  Spring.  Trees,  some  of  them  65  to  70 
years  old  and  35  to  40  feet  high,  one  weighing  25 
tons,  were  moved  in  April  and  May  and  seem  to  be 
doing  all  right  at  last  report,  hut  the  success  of  the 
moving  cannot  he  determined  until  the  trees  have 
been  through  the  first  Winter.  These  large  trees  are 
taken  from  some  nearby  grove  where  the  tree 
growth  is  a  little  more  dense  than  necessary  and  a 
shapely,  well-balanced  tree  is  dug  up,  with  plenty  of 
earth  and  roots,  which  are  held  in  place  with  bag¬ 
ging.  It  is  dragged  by  motor  to  the  edge  of  tlie  hole, 
slid  into  place  over  planks  and  rollers,  then  hauled 
up,  straightened  and  held  in  place  by  cables  while 
the  men  fill  the  earth  about  the  roots  and  wet  it 
down.  After  the  tree  is  firmly  set,  the  men  go  over 
it  with  saws  and  clippers  to  thin  out  some  of  the 
wood  to  remove  undesirable  branches. 

* 

ONE  of  the  particularly  useful  regular  market 
reports  is  that  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  State  lies  between 
the  two  greatest  eities  of  the  East,  and  with  an 
immense  Summer  consuming  population  along  its 
long  coast  line.  The  State  Department  gathers  this 
wide  range  of  information  and  puts  it  before  the 
producers  and  buyers  in  such  shape  that  both  may 
have  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation.  The  following  re¬ 
port,  May  12,  regarding  crops  now  being  harvested, 
is  an  example : 

As  tlie  season  advanced,  receipts  of  New  Jersey  as¬ 
paragus  were  more  liberal  than  previously  at  all  eastern 
markets  last  week.  At  Philadelphia,  the  total  receipts 
for  the  first  half  of  the  week  were  about  7,500  crates  as 
compared  to  3,500  for  the  previous  six-day  period.  At 
New  York,  receipts  were  liberal  and  the  market  was 
slightly  weaker  at  the  close.  Best  New  Jersey  green 
asparagus  sold  at  $4  to  $4.50  per  dozen  bunches  and 
poorer  stock  sold  at  $3.50. 

The  market  for  greens  of  all  kinds  was  weak,  and 
the  low  price  of  spinach  discouraged  many  growers  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  stopped  cutting.  At  New 
York,  New  Jersey  offerings  rarely  brought  more  than 
60  cents  a  bushel  and  most  sales  were  made  at  35  to 
50  cents.  At  Philadelphia,  demand  for  spinach  was 
dull  and  the  market  was  weak  at  25  to  40  cents  a 
bushel,  with  some  extra  fancy  stock  selling  as  high  as 
65  cents. 

The  market  for  rhubarb  held  about  steady  and,  at 
Newark,  best  large,  well-colored  bunches  brought  3  to 
3t/2  cents  and  bunches  of  small  stalks,  2  to  2 44  cents. 
Radishes  were  plentiful  and  the  market  for  them  was 
very  weak. 

* 

AIR  transport  on  strictly  commercial  lines  in 
this  country  lias  now  been  established  five 
years.  Mail  goes  across  the  continent  regularly  in 
about  30  hours.  The  total  flights  of  one  of  these 
air  lines  during  this  period  have  equaled  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  440  times  around  the  earth.  Passenger 
travel  has  not  been  greatly  affected  as  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  planes  is  small,  expense  usually 
greater  than  by  surface  travel,  and  most  persons 
are  not  yet  convinced  of  the  reasonable  safety  of 
air  travel.  Speeding  up  the  mails  has  been  the 
most  impressive  part  of  air  service  thus  far,  around 
6.000.000  pounds  having  been  carried  in  the  five- 
year  period. 

* 

WHAT  is  a  proven  sire?  The  following  from 
Hartford  County  (Conn.)  Farm  News,  shows 
how  farmers  are  carrying  out  this  idea  of  saving- 
good  dairy  quality  instead  of  turning  a  sire  into 
beef  merely  because  he  is  more  than  five  years  old 
and  getting  ugly : 

Following  are  Some  of  the  figures  and  facts  regard¬ 
ing  “Interested  Betty's  Owl,”  owned  by  H.  H.  Tomlin¬ 
son  and  Son.  This  bull  was  purchased  by  the  Tomlin¬ 
sons  from  D.  A.  Blain  of  Vermont,  who  sold  him  to 
avoid  inbreeding.  He  was  seven  years  old  when  pur¬ 
chased  and  at  that  time  bis  first,  calf  daughters  were 
milking  about  as  well  as  their  mature  dams.  Ten 
daughter-dam  comparisons  from  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  association  records  give  the  following  facts : 

Milk  Fat  Test  Butterfat 

10  dams  ....  7.711  lbs.  4.7%  362  lbs. 

10  daughters.  8,651  lbs.  5.1%  440 lbs. 

The  milking  production  of  these  10  daughters  was 
nearly  1,000  lbs.  greater  than  that  of  their  dams,  while 
fat  production  was  increased  78  lbs.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  several  more  daughters  in  the  Tomlin¬ 
son’s  herd  and  more  daughter-dam  comparisons  will 
be  available  soon. 

* 

THE  Washington  State  Station,  in  Bulletin  249, 
discusses  the  interesting  matter  of  the  relation 
of  leaf  area  to  fruit.  It  was  found  that  20  to  30 
leaves  for  each  fruit  are  necessary  to  produce  an 
apple  of  commercial  size  under  conditions  in  that 
State,  and  that  40  to  50  leaves  per  fruit  are  needed 
if  fruit  buds  are  wanted  for  the  next  season’s  crop. 
The  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  growth  of  tree  by  an 
available  supply  of  nitrogen,  abundance  of  organic 
matter,  and  sufficient  moisture  will  maintain  a  large 
leaf  area.  There  have  been  indications  that  in  the 
East  moisture  is  most  commonly  the  chief  limiting 
factor  of  these  last  three  items.  Adjusting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  leaves  per  fruit  by  thinning  of  the  fruit  is 
also  essential  under  northwestern  conditions.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  20  to  25-year-old  apple 
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tree  will  carry  60,000  to  100,000  leaves,  which  means 
that  the  crop  on  such  a  tree  should  he  limited  to 
1,500  to  2,500  fruits  if  best  commercial  size  and 
quality  as  well  as  annual  crops  are  to  he  obtained. 

* 

PASTURE  Day  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  event.  Some  details  about  what  is  going  on 
there  appear  on  page  618.  This  experiment  was 
started  in  1920  and,  as  it  develops  year  after  year, 
it  becomes  more  impressive.  About  100  walked 
about  those  fields,  looking  at  the  labels  and  reading 
the  story  which  the  fields  themselves  were  writing 
out  in  their  “various  language.”  This  work  on  the 
rough,  untillable  land  was  only  a  part  of  the  pasture 
projects  Prof.  Brown  and  his  associates  have  on 
hand.  There  are  other  fields  of  good  land  where  a 
variety  of  temporary  and  permanent  pasture  plants 
are  being  tried  on  smaller  scales,  so  that  those  lack¬ 
ing  promise  may  be  discontinued  without  loss  of 
time  and  money.  The  great  object  in  all  of  this  pas¬ 
ture  work  is  to  straighten  out  the  crooked  line  of 
production  which  now  prevails,  so  nearly  as  this 
may  ho  done. 

* 

NEW  Hampshire  recently  had  a  conference  of 
operators  of  roadside  establishments  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  roadside  marketing,  tea-room 
inspection,  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  at 
overnight  cabins,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
the  welfare  of  tourists  and  those  entertaining  or 
selling  things  to  them.  On  these  roadways  to  the 
White  Mountains  this  roadside  business  has  become 
a  large  matter,  requiring  thought  and  regulation. 
Eight  counties  of  the  State  sent  139  persons  to  this 
roadside  business  conference  at  the  State  College, 
Durham,  N.  H. 

* 

Can  you  suggest  where  I  can  dispose  of  pure  chick¬ 
en  manure?  I  have  a  battery  brooder  and  the  droppings 
accumulate  rapidly.  w.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

S  A  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  hen 
manure  to  local  gardeners  or  farmers,  if  one 
lets  it  be  known  that  the  manure  is  available,  and 
also  that  its  all-around  usefulness  is  increased  by 
adding  at  least  one  part  of  acid  phosphate  (super¬ 
phosphate)  to  nine  of  the  manure.  That  is  good 
information  to  give  out  to  customers  for  the  manure. 
It  is  much  better  handled  if  kept  dry. 

* 

MANY  inquiries  about  school  consolidation 
propositions  have  come  to  us  since  the  annual 
school  meetings  last  week.  Evidently  a  lot  of  this 
sort  of  tiling  is  being  cooked  up,  ready  to  dish  out 
to  patrons  of  rural  school  districts.  As  we  have 
said  many  times,  the  State  authorities  have  plenary 
power  in  this  matter.  The  State  Legislature  gave 
it  to  them,  and  it  alone  can  restore  to  the  country 
people  the  right  to  determination  of  their  affairs 
which  common  sense  and  a  reasonable  idea  of  jus¬ 
tice  would  suggest.  “Moral  suasion,”  however,  has 
no  effec-t  on  legislators.  Determined  action  by  voters 
may.  As  to  consolidation,  it  doubtless  is  a  good 
thing  in  some  cases  and,  whenever  there  is  fair 
promise  of  its  resulting  in  generally  better  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  the  majority  of  country  people  will 
he  for  it.  The  records  of  farm  parents  in  self-de¬ 
nial  to  provide  in  this  way  for  their  children  have 
been  clearly  written  in  large  letters.  But  consolida¬ 
tion  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  some  school  official,  or 
help  pay  a  political  debt,  is  another  affair  needing 
different  treatment. 


Brevities 

About  500,000  “commuters”  daily  were  carried  in 
and  out  of  New  York  during  1930. 

“Mother’s  Day” — yes,  that  is  something  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  story,  running  around  365  days  in  the  year. 

Canning  pea  acreage  in  Indiana  is  reported  to  be  20 
per  cent  under,  and  sweet  corn  for  canning,  40  per 
cent  less  than  last  year. 

Electrification  of  all  British  railways,  is  under 
consideration,  the  work  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of 
15  years,  at  a  cost  of  $1,900,000,000. 

The  “Cooking  Club  Girls,”  of  Hartford  County, 
Conn.,  recently  had  a  “biscuit  baking  contest.”  Yes, 
making  good  biscuits  is  a  useful  art. 

The  official  slogan  adopted  for  the  world’s  grain  ex¬ 
hibition  at  Regina,  Canada,  July  25  to  August  6,  1932, 
is  “Show  What  You  Grow  and  Share  IV hat  You 
Know.” 

Soy  beans  for  hay.  One  way  is  to  plant  in  drills  two 
feet  apart,  and  cultivate.  Wait  for  warm  weather — 
around  the  first  of  June.  They  need  good  ground, 
phmty  of  lime  and  can  handle  a  complete  fertilizer  to 
advantage. 
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Give  Private  Property  a  Chance 

THE  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  New  York  has  re¬ 
duced  the  rediscount  rate  from  2  to  IV2  per  cent. 
This  is  the  lowest  central  bank  rate  in  the  world  ac¬ 
cording  to  financial  authorities.  The  French  rate 
is  2  per  cent,  and  the  English  rate  3  per  cent.  This 
does  not  mean  that  individuals,  firms  or  business 
corporations  can  borrow  money  at  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  at  IV2  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  cannot  borrow  there  at  all.  It  means  that  the 
Reserve  bank  rediscounts  notes  at  that  rate  to 
business  banks,  and  the  reduction  is  reflected  in  the 
bank  loans.  The  purpose  of  the  reduction  at  this 
time  is  to  discourage  the  shipment  of  gold  to  this 
country,  and  to  reduce  the  rate  of  exchange,  and 
the  movement  of  funds  to  New  York.  France  and 
the  United  States  have  more  gold  than  they  can  use, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  short  of  it.  A  redistri¬ 
bution  of  it  among  the  countries  of  the  world  with 
a  gold  financial  basis  is  one  of  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  present  time. 

The  general  complaint  is  that  we  have  too  much 
gold,  too  much  wheat  and  too  much  as  a  whole  of 
the  things  we  need  to  eat  and  to  wear,  too  much  of 
things  to  shelter  us  and  to  amuse  us.  But  all  of 
these  things  are  so  badly  distributed  that  more  than 
six  million  idle  workers  in  this  country  alone  are 
without  means  of  existence  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  while  willing  to  work  have  no  way  of 
earning  a  living.  The  people  produce  in  abundance 
for  the  needs  and  comforts  of  all.  then  organized 
society  directs  the  distribution  of  it  in  such  a  way 
that  *he  crafty  and  strong  get  so  much  it  is  a  burden 
to  them.  The  confiding  and  weak  get  so  little  a.  loss 
of  earning  power  soon  reduces  them  to  hardships 
and  want.  We  clothe  cunning  and  greed  and  tyranny 
with  power  and  they  appropriate  the  products  of 
other  people’s  labors  for  themselves.  We  could 
calmly  endure  it  all,  if  it  were  not  that  they  com¬ 
placently  tell  us  that  it  is  the  regular  and  mysterious 
order  of  things  and  that  nothing  can  he  done  about 
it. 

The  institution  of  private  property  was  a  great 
conception.  If  it  is  ever  overthrown  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  selfishness  has  refused  to  allow  us  to  provide 
an  honest  rule  for  the  distribution  of  wealth. 


International  Chamber  of  Commerce  Dis¬ 
cusses  Economic  Situations 

IIE  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  con¬ 
sisting  of  world  leaders  in  finance,  industry,  com¬ 
merce  and  agriculture  from  48  nations,  held  a  no¬ 
table  meeting  in  Washington  last  week.  The  discus¬ 
sions  were  directed  to  causes  of  economic  disturb¬ 
ance  which  is  now  felt  the  world  over,  and  the 
remedies  for  business  depressions.  For  the  most 
part  the  delegates  admitted  in  one  way  or  another 
that  the  leaders  of  industry  and  rulers  of  nations 
have  made  a  mess  of  things,  that  selfishness,  greed 
and  ambition  for  power  were  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  that  an  intelligent  readjustment  of  production 
and  consumption  and  removal  of  barriers  of  trade 
would  swing  us  into  a  new  period  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  the  world  has  yet  known.  Quite  natur¬ 
ally  an  international  association  confined  itself 
largely  to  problems  affecting  world  trade.  The 
language  was  studied  and  diplomatic.  It  sometimes 
was  vague  enough  to  obscure  the  meaning  but  in 
this  it  served  well  enough  to  indicate  the  difference 
of  latent  views  held  by  the  assembled  nations. 

The  causes  of  the  depression  as  suggested  were : 
Cost  of  land  and  naval  armaments,  high  tariffs,  fis¬ 
cal  policies,  demonetization  of  silver  in  India,  specu¬ 
lation,  mass  production  in  which  consumers  did  not 
share  the  lower  costs,  world  war,  and  government 
interference  with  economic  laws.  The  situation  was 
summed  up  by  Sir  Alan  Anderson,  of  England,  as 
follows : 

We  find  ourselves  today  in  all  material  tilings  im¬ 
mensely  rich,  but  we  are  all  poor.  We  suffer,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  have  too  little  to  drink,  or  eat,  or  wear,  or 
because  the  goods  are  dear,  but  because  our  warehouses 
are  stuffed  with  cheap  goods  that  no  one  will  buy,  and 
our  harbors  congested  with  ships  that  no  one  will 
charter,  and  our  men  here,  there,  and  everywhere  are 
out  of  work.  Something  has  slipped  out  of  gear  in 
I  he  intricate  machinery  of  this  simple,  civilized  life. 

No  one  seemed  willing  to  commit  himself  to  any 
definite  program  as  a  remedy,  but  a  reform  of  the 
causes  was  an  implied  suggestion  for  a  cure  of  such 
economic  ills.  President  Hoover  emphasized  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  waste  of  land  armament  as  a  factor  of 
relief.  Other  suggestions  were  world  peace,  unity 
of  effort  through  the  League  of  Nations  and  cancel¬ 
lation  of  international  debts  of  political  origin.  Sir 
Arthur  Slater,  economist,  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
said  : 

Ours  is  a  problem  of  the  impoverishment  that  comes 
from  plenty.  And  this,  however  difficult,  is  in  its  na¬ 
ture  capable  of  solution  and  offers  the  richest  prizes  if 
we  can  solve  it.  If  only  we  can  so  refashion  our  sys¬ 


tem  as  to  use  fully  our  productive  capacity  to  bring 
again  into  useful  work  those  who  now  stand  idle  and 
ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  usefully  employed, 
there  will  be  such  a  leap  forward  in  prosperity  as  the 
world  has  never  seen,  with  results  beyond  all  estimate 
or  imagination  in  terms  of  human  happiness  and  wel- 
fa  re. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  while  every  speak¬ 
er  must  have  had  in  mind  the  effect  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  as  a  disturbing  factor  in 
world  affairs  no  direct  mention  of  it  was  made  in 
any  of  the  speeches.  It  might  be  easily  read  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  in  some  of  the  discussions,  but 
there  is  discouragement  in  the  fact  that  no  one  had 
courage  enough  to  bring  this  great  defect  of  our 
economic  system  out  in  the  open  before  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  We  have  a  surplus  of  everything,  but 
the  savings  of  cost  in  mass  production  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  shared  by  consumers.  “In  material  things 
we  are  immensely  rich.”  In  a  field  of  “plenty  we 
are  impoverished.”  Cunning  and  greed  and  ambi¬ 
tion  have  created  a  social  order  which  endows  some 
with  a  surplus  they  can  never  use,  and  condemns 
many  to  penury  and  want.  A  fair  distribution  of 
wealth — the  one  crying  need  of  humanity  and  pity¬ 
ing  appeal  to  justice — should  have  had  a  spokesman 
in  the  world’s  greatest  business  association. 


Modified  Contract  for  New  Dairymen’s 
League  Members 

THE  Dairymen's  League  has  announced  two 
modifications  of  its  contract  to  be  signed  by  new 
members  after  May  1,  1931.  One  of  the  modifica¬ 
tions  provides  that  the  new  member  subscribes  for 
one  share  of  the  preferred  capital  stock  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  Co-operative  Corporation  for  each  10 
cows  or  fractional  part  thereof  which  he  has.  All 
cows  that  have  freshened  or  been  bred  to  freshen 
during  the  year  are  counted.  The  par  value  of  the 
stock  is  $50.  A  dairyman  with  any  number  of  cows 
up  to  10  would  be  required  to  subscribe  for  one 
share;  from  11  to  20,  two  shares,  and  from  21  to  30. 
three  shares.  He  may  pay  for  the  stock  by  allowing 
the  association  to  deduct  10  cents  per  100  lbs.  of 
milk  delivered. 

The  other  modification  puts  the  new  members  on 
a  production  base,  the  average  deliveries  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  October  and  November  being  the  base.  If 
the  deliveries  during  January,  February  or  March 
of  1932  exceeds  his  average  deliveries  for  the  base 
months  of  1930  by  more  than  20  per  cent,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  may  deduct  a  surplus  differential  from  the 
price  that  would  otherwise  be  paid  him.  This  is  in 
additon  to  all  other  differentials.  The  amount  of 
the  deduction  shall  be  determined  by  the  directors, 
from  month  to  month  but  is  not  to  exceed  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  price.  It  is  to  be  deducted  from 
the  returns  for  January,  February  and  March,  1932. 

If  the  producer's  deliveries  during  August,  Sep¬ 
tember,  October  or  November  of  any  year  fall  below 
an  average  of  SO  lbs.  per  day  monthly,  the  associa¬ 
tion  may  deduct  a  service  charge  of  $1.50  per  month, 
as  an  extra  handling  and  accounting  costs.  In  addi¬ 
tion  if  the  producer's  deliveries  fall  below  60  lbs.  of 
milk  per  day  during  these  three  months  he  shall  he 
charged  the  $1.50  differential  for  the  ensuing  months 
of  December,  January,  February  and  March.  These 
differentials  on  account  of  small  deliveries  are  in 
addition  to  all  other  differentials. 


More  Funds  for  the  Poor 

THE  announcement  last  March  that  Clayton  C. 

Wood,  a  young  factory  worker  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
had  won  a  prize  of  $886,360  on  a  $2.50  lottery  ticket 
on  the  English  steeplechase,  created  a  sensation  in 
the  public  press  of  this  country.  It  also  revived  in¬ 
terest  in  a  New  York  State  law  nearly  a  century  old 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Any  prize  that  shall  be  drawn  in  any  lottery  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  poor;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  where  the 
person  or  persons  drawing  such  prize,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  reside,  to  sue  for  the  same,  in  their  mimes;  and 
they  shall  recover  the  same,  in  an  action  for  money 
had  and  received. 

The  constitution  also  prohibits  lottery  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  language; 

Nor  shall  any  lottery  or  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets, 
pool-selling,  book-making,  or  any  other  kind  of  gam¬ 
bling  hereafter  be  authorized  or  allowed  within  the 
State;  and  the  Legislature  shall  pass  appropriate  laws 
to  prevent  offenses  against  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  officials  of  Buffalo 
should  proceed  to  get  possession  of  the  prize  money 
won  by  the  Wood  boy  and  turn  it  over  to  the  poor 
of  the  city.  The  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo  made  an  investigation  and  gave  it  as  his 
legal  opinion  that  if  the  prize  is  paid  to  the  holder 
of  a  ticket  within  this  State  the  prize  money  would 
then  be  subject  to  the  above  old  law,  but  if  the 
money  is  paid  the  ticket-holder  in  a  State  or  foreign 


country  which  legally  authorizes  such  lottery  draw¬ 
ings,  the  receipt  of  the  money  there  is  lawful  and 
he  obtains  possession  and  title  to  the  money,  and 
if  is  not  subject  to  the  old  law  which  directs  it  to 
be  used  for  the  poor.  From  this  it  appears  that  if 
the  Wood  hoy  received  his  prize  money  in  this 
State  he  stood  a  good  chance  of  losing  it.  Since  he 
received  it  in  Canada  he  has  it  legally  and  safe  so 
far  as  this  opinion  goes. 

Since  the  law  applies  to  all  lotteries,  games  of 
chance  and  gambling  devices  of  every  kind,  it  would 
seem  if  the  old  law  is  to  be  now  enforced,  there  may 
be  an  increased  revenue  for  the  care  of  the  poor  of 
the  State  from  this  source. 


April  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk,  per 
hundred  pounds,  in  the  200-21 0-mile  zone  by 
dealers  reporting  for  April,  are  as  follows: 


Sheffield  Farms  . $1.66 

Unity,  Buffalo  (at  farm)  .  1.84 

Dairymen's  League  .  1.38 


The  League  deductions  were  6c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  10c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $1.54. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  April,  1931 


( 
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State  of  Origin 

Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 

New  York  . 

.  .1,988.070 

132.544 

26.409 

New  Jersey  . 

.  .  77,465 

1,763 

185 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  .  405,907 

18,237 

4,800 

\  ermont  . 

.  .  82,375 

9.077 

.  a  a 

<  'oimecticut  . 

.  .  18,398 

530 

Massachusetts  .  .  .  . 

. .  13,841 

163 

Maryland  . 

9,819 

Delaware  ......... 

825 

•  •  a 

t)  ‘  > 
iU' *_>«> 

Canada  . 

a  a  a 

Wisconsin  . 

215 

Minnesota  . 

563 

Ohio  . 

700 

1,179 

Total,  April,  1931.. 

.  .  2,597,485 

164,271 

31.627 

Total,  April,  1930.  . 

.  .2,782,962 

149,124 

37,078 

New  York  furnished  76.5  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
86.8  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for 
the  month  of  April,  1931. 


Texas  Notes 

Yesterday  we  drove  150  miles  to  visit  some  relatives. 
On  the  way  we  passed  some  of  the  most  beautiful  wild 
flowers  1  ever  saw;  the  highway  passed  beside  some 
large  ranches,  and  the  wide  rolling  prairies  were  literal¬ 
ly  covered  with  the  pretty  blue  bonnets  (lupines),  our 
State  flower,  with  the  big  fat  white-face  cattle  grazing 
knee  deep  in  the  flowers.  Coming  home  in  the  late 
afternoon  we  came  upon  a  great  string  of  cars  parked 
along  the  road  and  we  thought  there  had  been  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  as  we  got  nearer  we  saw  it  was  just  the  city 
people  out  gathering  the  flowers.  I  know  they  must 
have  reveled  in  their  beauty. 

We  came  on  past  the  crowd  and  found  another  patch 
of  them,  and  got  our  share.  I  found  some  growing  at 
the  edge  of  a  ditch  and  got  them  up  by  the  roots  easily, 
and  have  them  transplanted  now  and  think  I  shall  get  a 
start  of  them.  This  blue  bonnet,  chosen  as  our  State 
flower,  grows  in  profusion  from  the  central  part  on 
south  to  the  coast,  and  where  it  is  not  growing  in  the 
wild  state  it  has  been  transplanted  and  is  rapidly  get¬ 
ting  started  in  larger  territory.  We  are  very  proud  of 
this  flower,  and  always  remember  when  gathering  them 
to  be  sure  to  leave  plenty  for  seed.  In  August  I  am 
going  back  to  where  I  know  these  are  to  gather  seed 
to  plant  in  my  yard. 

We  are  having  such  a  late  cool  Spring  after  one  of 
the  warmest  Winters  we  have  had  in  years.  The  fruit 
all  bloomed  out  early  and  then  got  killed  by  frost. 
From  the  way  they  are  blooming  we  will  have  a  bumper 
crop  of  berries.  We  are  delighted  with  the  Young 
berry  in  this  part  of  the  State;  it  has  proven  to  be  won¬ 
derful  and  has  put  some  of  the  old  berries  on  the 
back  seat.  mks.  j.  f. 

Erath  Co.,  Tex. 


Fruit  Prospects  in  Southern  Ohio 

The  rainfall  in  this  part  of  the  Ohio  Valley  for 
April  was  about  inches,  much  above  the  average, 
and  still  very  little  washing  of  soil  in  evidence,  as 
the  rains  came  gently.  The  last  week  of  the  month  was 
cool.  Buds  did  not  come  out  much,  and  the  late 
blooming  apples,  like  Rome,  never  got  in  full  bloom 
till  May  5,  about  two  weeks  later  than  usual,  and  l 
think  later  than  I  ever  saw  them  come  out.  I  consider 
there  is  more  bloom  on  all  our  tree  fruits  than  I  ever 
saw  in  one  year,  and  it  is  very  rank  and  vigorous,  too. 
No  peach  buds  were  winter-killed  and  all  are  setting 
and  growing.  We  have  applied  the  shuck  spray  to 
them  and  the  plums  and  cherries.  The  pears  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  calyx  spray  and  we  have  started  on  the  early 
blooming  apples.  All  mankind  here*  seems  in  a  joyful 
mood  from  plenty  of  rain  and  an  abundant  bloom, 
which  promises  a  bountiful  harvest  if  the  growers  do 
their  part  to  help  it  along.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  99  out  of  every  100  trees  are  very  full  and  the 
other  one  has  quite  a  lot  of  bloom.  Even  Damson 
plums  that  were  hurt  by  the  drought  last  Summer,  lost 
their  leaves  and  the  fruit  dried  up  and  dropped  off 
when  Winter  came,  had  a  fair  to  good  bloom. 

.Strawberries  are  late  here,  and  some  of  the  early 
varieties  on  low  ground  were  injured  by  frost.  But 
there  were  not  many  in  bloom  then,  so  the  size  of  the 
crop  will  not  be  reduced  much.  Late  varieties  are  now 
just  beginning  to  bloom.  I  have  seen  early  varieties 
ripe  here  the  first  week  in  May,  but  it  will  be  the  last, 
week  this  year  before  we  can  count  on  selling  any. 
The  stand  of  plants  in  many  lots  is  poor  due  to  the 
dry  year  past.  u.  T.  COx. 

Lawrence  Co..  Ohio. 
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Pasture  Day  at 
Starrs,  Conn. 

Interest  in  this  annual  event  is  in- 
<  leasing.  There  is  more  to  see  as  the 
pasture  experiment  develops,  and  better 
opportunity  to  form  some  conclusions. 

The  36  acres  shown  in  the  map  were 
covered  with  hushes  and  young  trees  in 
1920.  Glacial  rocks  are  so  plentiful  that 
only  an  earthquake  could  plow  the  land. 
But  no  tillage  was  intended,  the  purpose 
being  to  see  what  could  be  done  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  native  grasses  an  opportunity. 
The  soil  is  rather  heavy,  underlaid  with 
hardpan,  and  is  what  might  be  called 
natural  grass  land.  Jt  does  not  suffer 
quickly  from  drought.  It  was  acid  and 
lacking  in  phosphorus,  but  contained  a 
fair  amount  of  nitrogen,  from  the  years’ 
deposits  of  leaves  and  other  decaying 
vegetation,  and  there  was  potash  in  the 
subsoil. 

The  trees  and  bushes  were  cut,  but 
none  of  the  brush  burned  on  the  land, 
as  this  would  have  put  an  indeterminate 
amount  of  phosphorus,  potash  and  lime 
there,  and  the  purpose  was  to  learn 
what  minerals  and  what  amounts  were 
effective  and  economic.  It  is  common  ex¬ 
perience  that  cut-over  land,  on  which  a 
large  amount  of  brush  is  burned,  will  fur¬ 
nish  considerable  grazing  two  or  three 
years,  unless  the  soil  is  very  light. 

In  the  map.  the  nine  long  plots  contain 
four  acres  each.  Data  of  their  treatment 
and  return  from  them  are  given  in  the 
first  table. 


tering  cattle  in  early  Spring  and  late 
Fall. 

F.  — This  area  was  cleared  in  3926. 
Limestone  and  superphosphate  were  ap¬ 
plied  in  1927  and  manure  and  superphos¬ 
phate  in  November,  1930. 

G.  — Trees  and  brush  were  cut  in  1929. 
In  April,  1930,  duplicate  series  of  14 
plots  each  were  laid  out  and  fertilized 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  effects  of 
applying  superphosphate  with,  before  and 
after  limestone.  Potash  was  also  added 
on  some  plots  and  nitrogen  was  spread 
across  the  central  part  of  all  plots.  Un¬ 
less  otherwise  indicated,  fertilizers  were 
applied  at  same  rates  as  on  fenced  plots. 
A  mixture  of  White  clover,  3  lbs.;  Bed- 
top,  3  lbs. ;  orchard  grass,  4  lbs. ;  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue,  6  lbs.,  and  perennial  rye 
grasses,  2  lbs.  per  acre,  was  sown  April 
3.  1930,  on  a  strip  crossing  all  plots. 
The  following  symbols  are  employed  on 
labels: 

LP — Limestone  in  April,  superphos¬ 
phate  in  August. 

PL — Superphosphate  in  April,  lime¬ 
stone  in  August. 

L/P — Limestone  and  superphosphate 
applied  at  same  time  in  April. 

K — Muriate  of  potash  in  April. 

If  letters  are  repeated  rates  of  applica¬ 
tion  were  doubled. 

"VN  1  and  W2. — In  1923  these  were  bad¬ 
ly  runout  fields  with  bushes  coming  in 
rapidly.  Limestone  at  2,000  lbs.  and 
superphosphate  at  500  lbs.  per  acre  were 
applied  in  1926.  Usually  the  fields  have 
been  mowed  in  early  June  and  pastured 
in  August  and  September.  In  the  Fall 
of  1930,  each  field  was  divided  into  over 
100  one-fortietli-acre  plots,  each  of  which 
received  a  different  fertilizer  treatment. 
No  results  have  been  obtained  to  date. 

W3. — Twenty-two  different  seed  mix¬ 
tures  are  seeded  on  land  limed  at  three 
rates  and  fertilized  with  three  different 
mixtures.  The  field  will  be  grazed  and 
the  stands  of  the  various  species  under 
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Fertilization* 
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28  lbs.  per  acre  amuiallv.  XX — Nitrogen  at  56  lbs.  per  acre  annually, 
t  One-half  of  the  nitrogen  in  April  and  one-half  in  July*. 


Various  methods  of  determining  pro¬ 
duction  were  considered,  and  pasturing 
with  steers  was  decided  on  as  best.  These 
animals  are  hardy,  easily  handled,  and 
will  live  without  supplemental  feed.  A 
supply  of  Hereford  yearlings  is  bought 
in  the  Chicago  market,  and  the  number- 
put  in  the  different  plots  is  gauged  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  production.  In  fields 
not  yet  in  the  experiment  there  is  a  re¬ 
serve  of  steers,  from  which  one  or  more 
may  be  taken  to  add  to  plots  growing  too 
rapidly  to  be  grazed  properly. 

The  steers  are  weighed  every  two 
weeks  and  gain  or  loss  recorded.  B  on 
the  map  is  a  small  barn  containing  scales. 
At  the  upper  end  of  all  plots  is  a  lane 
into  which  the  steers  can  be  worked  and 
thus  driven  to  the  weighing  shed  with¬ 
out  worriment.  Abundant  water  supply 
from  springs  is  piped  to  all  of  the  plots. 

Following  is  description  of  the  other 
fields  being  developed  into  the  experi¬ 
ment  (on  the  map  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G 
and  W)  : 

A. — From  1925  to  1930,  this  area  was 
used  for  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
effects  of  date  of  cutting  on  the  growth 
of  bushes.  During  that  period,  no  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  applied  or  grazing  per¬ 
mitted.  All  plots  were  cut  at  the  same 
time  in  1929  and  1930.  A  brief  summary 
of  the  results  follows: 


Cut  September,  1930 

Time 

Av.  Height 

Total  Wt. 

of  Cutting 

of  Bushes 

Per  Plot 

1925-1928 

(Inches) 

(Pounds) 

April  . 

May  . 

_  24.1 

_  20.0 

118 

7S 

June  . 

_  19.3 

78 

July  . 

_  20.8 

36 

August  . 

....  17.8 

36 

September  .  . . 

18.0 

55* 

Winter  . 

22  7 

185 

*Partially  dry. 


B.  — Shed,  with  scales,  yards  and  pens 
lor  the  convenient  weighing  of  the  cattle. 

C.  — Water  is  piped  to  all  of  the  fenced 
plots  from  two  springs  located  here. 

D. — Recently  cleared  land  for  extra 
pasture.  Received  limestone  at  one  ton 
and  superphosphate  at  500  pounds  per 
acre  in  November,  1930.  Ten  years  ago, 
much  of  the  area  now  in  the  fenced  plots 
was  as  devoid  of  grasses. 

E.  — Barn  for  storing  hay  and  for  shel¬ 


the  several  conditions  determined. 

W4. — Used  for  potato  experiments. 

W5. — Sxveet  clover  at  15  lbs.  and  or¬ 
chard  grass  at  3  lbs.  per  acre  were  seed¬ 
ed  in  April  on  this  field  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  pasture  after  July  15.  In  1930.  a 
snnilar  seeding  on  this  field  furnished 
157  days  per  acre  of  grazing  in  July  and 
August  for  900-lb.  steers  which  received 
no  other  feed. 

After  lunch  in  the  field,  there  were  ad¬ 
dresses,  discussion  of  what  had  been  seen 
and  the  question  box.  Dr.  W.  L.  Slate, 
Director  of  the  Connecticut  Station, 
introduced  the  visiting  speaker,  Dr-.  A. 
B.  Beaumont,  of  the  Agronomy  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  who  spoke  on 
pasture  research  in  Massachusetts,  and 
its  practical  significance.  He  invited 
all  to  attend  Pasture  Day  at  Amherst, 
which  will  be  June  3. 

Prof.  B.  A.  Brown,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Storrs  experiment  from 
the  beginning,  outlined  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  and  answered  many  questions.  In 
general  phosphorus  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  factor  of  importance  in  this  im¬ 
provement,  with  lime  next.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  results  in  the  table  will  show 
just  what  happened  from  the  addition 
of  all  of  these  minerals  and  combinations. 

On  these  nine  plots  no  seed  of  any 
kind  has  been  added,  the  purpose  being 
to  learn  what  the  natural  grasses  would 
do,  under  conditions  fairly  favorable  for 
them.  On  a  field  nearer  the  college,  good 
land,  free  from  stones  and  easily  culti¬ 
vated,  many  forage  plants  are  being- 
tested,  the  fescues,  blue  grass  of  various 
types,  Sxveet  clover  of  many  strains,  La- 
dino  clover,  reed  canary  grass,  etc.  One 
great  purpose  of  all  of  these  trials  is  to 
find  plants  that  will  help  make  the  pas¬ 
ture  supply  more  nearly  uniform  during 
the  season.  w. w.  h. 


Scouring  Calves 

Will  you  inform  me  what  to  do  for 
scouring  calves?  s.  m.  c. 

New  York. 

To  be  certain  it  is  necessary  to  knoxv 
the  age  of  the  calves  and  full  particulars 


regarding  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  housed  and  fed,  and  a  clear  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  symptoms  present  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  bowel  discharges.  There  are 
several  different  forms  of  scouring,  diar¬ 
rhoea  or  dysentery  and  each  requires 
special  treatment,  or  preventive  meas¬ 
ures.  With  this  information,  xve  could 
at  once  have  given  you  the  desired  in¬ 
structions.  '  As  it  is,  we  can  offer  the 
following  suggestions  which  should  prove 
instructive. 

The  most  serious  form  of  dysentery  in 
nexv-born  calves  is  called  white  scours 
or  calf  cholera  and  is  germ-caused.  The 
infection  is  either  born  in  the  calf  or  is 
contracted  just  after  birth,  by  way  of 
the  navel  or  mouth.  There  is  no  certain 
medical  remedy,  but  the  disease  may  be 
fairly  well  prevented  by  the  following 
procedure :  Provide  a  new,  light,  perfectly 
ventilated,  sanitary,  freshly-bedded  calv¬ 
ing  pen  and  similar  calf  pen.  Keep  them 


for  the  purpose.  There,  some  progress 
has  been  made,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  im¬ 
munizing  of  the  coxv  so  that  her  calf  will 
not  contract  the  disease.  With  us,  em¬ 
ployment  of  biologies  to  that  end  does 
not  seem  to  have  proved  satisfactory. 

If,  despite  the  preventive  measures 
here  described,  the  calf  begins  to  scour 
give  it  triple  sulpho-carboJate  tablets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  printed  on  the 
label  of  the  container;  or  give  it  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  salol  and  two  parts 
of  bismuth  subnitrate.  The  dose  of  that 
mixture  is  one-half  to  one  teaspoon,  giv¬ 
en  every  three,  four  or  six  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  The  doses 
may,  if  necessary,  be  increased.  It  is 
best  given  in  strong  coffee,  when  the 
calf  is  weak.  Instantly  isolate  any  calf 
that  scours  and  then  make  the  pen  it  has 
vacated  perfectly  sanitary.  Dirty  quar¬ 
ters,  damp,  cold,  drafts,  foul  bedding, 
contaminated  milk  containers  and  asso- 
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clean,  disinfected  and  whitewashed. 
After  each  calving  make  the  calving  pen 
sanitary  in  that  way. 

Immediately  at  birth  saturate  the  calf’s 
navel  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  then 
apply  powdered  starch  or  finely  sifted 
slaked  lime.  Repeat  the  applications 
daily  until  the  navel  is  completely  dried. 
As  soon  after  birth  as  possible  have  a 
qualified  veterinarian  immunize  the  calf 
against  the  disease  by  hypodermic  injec¬ 
tions  of  anti-white-scour  serum  and  bac¬ 
teria.  The  serum,  in  double  doses,  has 
also  some  remedial  value.  The  hind  parts 
of  the  cow,  the  udder  and  the  teats, 
should  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  before 
the  calf  is  allowed  to  nurse  for  the  first 
time,  as  the  germs  may  he  contracted  by 
the  nursing  of  contaminated  teats.  When 
the  disease  has  been  prevalent  in  the 
herd,  however,  xve  think  it  wise  not  to  let 
the  new-born  calf  nurse  its  dam  or  other- 
xvise  take  her  milk.  It  is  safer  to  feed 
the  calf  the  milk  of  a  c-oxv  that  has  been 
fresh  for  some  time  and  xvliose  calf  did 
not  suffer  from  the  disease. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  syringe  out  the 
rectum  of  the  nexv-born  calf  with  a  mild 
disinfecting  solution.  A  xvarm  l-to-300 
solution  of  coal-tar  disinfectant  will  serve 
the  purposes.  Abroad,  tar  water  is  used 


eiation  with  affected  or  recovering  calves 
may  cause  diarrhoea  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other. 

Foam  on  separator  skim-milk,  cold 
milk  for  very  young  calves,  too  fast 
drinking,  too  much  milk,  or  feeding  at  too 
long  intervals  are  other  causes  of  com¬ 
mon  diarrhoea  or  scours.  Avoid  all  such 
causes.  When  skim-milk  fed  calves  are 
scouring  mix  in  each  pint  of  milk  fed 
daily  one  teaspoon  of  a  mixture  of  one- 
half  an  ounce  of  formaldehyde  solution 
and  15%  ounces  of  boiled  xvater.  Keep 
the  mixture  in  a  colored  glass  bottle  to 
prevent  chemical  changes.  One  ounce  of 
limexvater,  per  pint  of  milk,  is  also  use¬ 
ful,  when  formaldehyde  mixture  is  not 
given. 

Perfectly  sterilize  all  milk  utensils  xvitli 
boiling  water  or  live  steam.  Treat  a 
commencing  case  of  ordinary  diarrhoea 
by  giving  the  calf  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in 
milk.  If  that  does  not  suffice,  follow 
xvith  the  salol-bismuth  mixture.  Provide 
calves  with  plenty  of  pure  drinking  xva¬ 
ter.  Expose  them  daily  to  direct,  out- 
of-doors  sunshine,  unless  glass-cloth  win- 
doxvs  are  installed.  The  ultra-violet  ray 
of  the  sun  does  not  penetrate  common 
glass.  a.  s.  a. 
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Summer  Grain  Feeding 

The  northern  part  of  the  country  is 
now  right  in  the  flush  of  the  pasture  sea¬ 
son  and  all  dairymen  are  .appreciating 
Avhat  the  early  stimulating  effect  of  grass 
has  on  the  production  of  milk.  Just  now 
the  grass  will  furnish  the  necessary  nu¬ 
trients  for  heavy  production  of  milk,  but 
within  the  next  month  the  average  pas¬ 
ture  will  begin  to  shrink  and,  unless  some 
supplementary  grain  feeding  is  done,  the 
production  of  milk  will  also  shrink 

A  cow  to  produce  the  largest  quantity 
of  milk  of  which  she  is  inherently  capa¬ 
ble  must  get  enough  food  nutrients  to 
supply  both  maintenance  and  production 
requirements.  Pastures  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  season  will  supply  the  necessary 
food  to  maintain  this  balance  but,  with 
thinning  pastures,  the  balance  is  upset 
and  there  needs  must  result  a  lowering 
of  flesh  or  a  considerable  lessening  of 
production.  To  maintain  production,  flesh 
also  must  be  maintained.  Only  a  cow  in 
normal  flesh  will  produce  to  the  best  of 
her  ability,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  cow 
in  thin  flesh  takes  part  of  the  ration  to 
replace  lost  body  weight  that  otherwise 
would  go  to  the  production  of  milk. 

Except  under  ideal  conditions,  there¬ 
fore,  a  certain  amount  of  grain  should 
supplement  pasture.  This  grain  does  not 
necessarily  need  to  be  of  high  protein 
content,  in  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
a  ration  containing  around  12  per  cent 


200  to  350.  good  and  eh .  6.75®  7.15 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  5.50(3!  6.00 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  eh...  7.2D@  7.50 
SHEEP 

(Shorn  Basis,  Except  Spring  Lambs) 

Spring  lambs,  good  and  eh . $10.75@12.50 

Lambs,  00  down,  good  and  choice. .  S.00®  0.00 

Medium  .  0.50®  8.00 

01  to  100,  med.  and  choice .  6.25(3!  8.25 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.00(3)  6.50 

Wethers,  00  to  120,  med.  and  good.  3.25(5!  4.50 
Ewes,  oO  to  120.  med.  and  choice..  2.50(3!  3.75 

120  to  150,  med.  and  eh .  2.25(5)  3.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00@  2.50 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  live  poultry  market  is  weak  and  eggs  are 
also  lower  with  receipts  continuing  liberal. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  - —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  28  to  20c;  tubs,  26  to  27c; 
firsts,  23  to  25c;  undergrades,  22  to  23c.  Cheese, 
lower;  new  daisies,  16c;  longhorn,  16  to  17c; 
brick.  18c;  brick  Swiss.  23c;  limburger,  30c. 
Eggs,  weak;  nearby  fancy,  20  to  22c;  grade  A, 
18  to  21c;  grade  B.  17  to  10c;  grade  C,  16  to 
17c;  nearby  at  mark,  15  to  17c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23 
to  27c;  chickens,  32  to  35c;  old  roosters.  16  to 
21c;  capons,  50c;  ducks,  24  to  26c;  geese.  16 
to  17c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  weak; 
fowls,  17  to  20c;  broilers,  28  to  35c;  old 
roosters,  14  to  15c;  ducks,  20  to  25c. 

Aoples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  unclassi¬ 
fied,’  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  Baldwin,  $1.85  to  $2; 
Borne  Beauty,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  McIntosh.  $1.50 
to  $2.50:  Delicious,  western,  box.  $2.85  to  $3.25; 
Spitzenberg,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  Wiuesap.  $2.40  to 
$2.50.  Potatoes,  steady:  home-grown,  bu..  90 
to  95c:  2-bu.  bag.  $2.20  to  $2.50;  Fla.,  bbl., 
$4  to  $5;  Idaho  bakers,  25-lb.  bag.  70  to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  weak;  pea.  me¬ 
dium.  ewt..  $5.25:  marrow,  $6:  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  85c 
to  $1:  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  35  to  50c:  Tex.,  crate, 
$2.25;  green,  doz.  bclis.,  10c. 
Berries.  —  Cherries.  Cal.,  12-lb. 
$4.50:  grapes,  southern  lug.  $2.75 
to  $3:  oranges.  Cal.,  box.  $4  to  $4.75;  Fla.,  $3 
to  $4;  pears.  Cal.,  box,  $2.50;  pineapples,  Cuba, 
crate,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  strawberries,  24-pt.  crate, 
$3  to  $4.50. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  S.  C.,  crate,  $4. 2a 
to  $4.50:  artichokes,  Cal.,  box,  $2.50;  beans, 
Fla.,  green,  bu.  hamper,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  beets, 


bu.,  $1.75  to 
Fruits  and 
box.  $3.50  to 


Group  on  the  Government  Dairy  Farm  in  Montana 


protein  will  give  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  ratio  of  grain  which  is  to  be  fed  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of  pasture 
available  and  the  condition  of  the  cows. 
Usually  one  pound  of  grain  to  six  or 
seven  pounds  of  milk  will  be  found  to  be 
sufficient,  but  there  may  be  time  where  a 
ratio  of  one  pound  of  grain  to  four 
pounds  of  milk  may  be  indicated. 

If  cows  are  carried  along  under  this 
plan  they  will  go  into  the  Winter  months 
full  of  vitality  and  in  good  hard  flesh. 
Thus  the  grain  will  not  only  have  had 
immediate  value  at  the  time  when  fed 
but  the  cumulative  effect  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  Winter  months. 

Rhode  Island.  Walter  a.  cook. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  6  to 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt.,  S  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  regis¬ 
tered,  $200;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  choice. 
$100;  cows,  fresh  milk,  good  to  medium,  $75  to 
$85;  cows,  fresh  milk,  common  to  poor.  $45  to 
$70;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $6  to  $9; 
sheep,  $4.50  to  $5;  lambs,  $9  to  $11;  veal  calres, 
milk  fed,  choice,  $16  to  $18;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  good  to  medium,  $12  to  $14;  fowls,  heavy, 
live,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  chickens,  large  roasters, 
lb., '28  to  30c;  broilers,  2(4  to  2(4  lbs.,  42  to 
45c;  ducks,  lb.,  IS  to  22c;  geese,  lb.,  12  to 

15c;  eggs,  do-/,.,  22  to  24c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  IS  to 

20c;  milk,  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to 

12c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  40  to  4,>c; 
butter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  30  to 
32c;  butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  Jo 
to  26c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  27  to  29c; 
cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  27  to  29c:  asparagus, _  lb..  20  to  25c; 
dandelion,  native  greens,  lb.,  5  to  _7e:  pars¬ 
nips,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  spinach,  pk.,  15  to  18c; 
apples,  cooking,  lb.,  4  to  5e;  apples,  choice 
eating,  lb..  7  to  8c;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $2  to 

$2.25:  maple  sugar,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  honey,  cap, 
25  to  30c.  F-  A.  C. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $7. 50®$, S. 40 

Medium  .  6.50(3!  7.50 

Common  .  5.25(5!  6.50 

Steers,  1.100  to  1,300,  good .  7.50®  8.40 

Medium  .  6.50®  7.50 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good  .  6.65®  7.75 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00®  6.50 

Cows,  good  .  5.00®  5.75 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00®  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters .  2.65®  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  5.00®  5.60 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.50®  5.00 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  cli .  7.25®  9.00 

Medium  .  5.00®  7.25 

Cull  and  common  .  3.00®  5.00 

Calves,  250  to  350.  good  and  cli....  5.00®  7.50 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00®  5.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  wts.,  140  to  160,  good  and  cli.  .$7. 40® $7. SO 
Lt.  Its.,  160  to  180.  good  and  cli.  .  7.50®  7.80 

180  to  200.  good  and  eh .  7.50®  7. SO 

Med.  wts..  200  to  220,  good  and  eh.  7.40®  7.80 
220  to  250.  good  and  cli .  7.20®  7.65 


Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  good  and  eh.  7.00®  7.30 


bu.,  35  to  45c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  50c;  car¬ 
rots.  bu..  35  to  50c;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.50:  celery,  doz..  50  to  80c;  cucumbers,  2-doz. 
bskt..  90c  to  $1.75;  endive,  lb.,  25  to  30c; 
horseradish,  bbl.,  $7  to  $9:  kale,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt..  $1.40  to  $1.60:  mush¬ 
rooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.15  to  $1.25:  peas.  Cal., 
bu..  $2  to  $2.25:  peppers.  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $5; 
radishes,  doz.,  15  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bclis., 
40  to  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  80e:  tomatoes, 
10-lb.  bskt..  $2.25;  turnips,  bu..  75c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady:  new  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  old,  75c  to  $1;  sugar,  lb., 
18  to  21c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$17  to  $18:  clover  mixed,  $17  to  $1S;  oat  straw, 
$10  to  $10.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $19; 
standard  middlings,  $18.50;  red-dog.  $21:  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  30  per  cent  protein,  $31;  oilmeal.  34 
per  cent.  $32:  hominy,  $26.30;  gluten.  $29.70; 
oatfeed.  $11.25:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.40:  Al¬ 
falfa.  815.25;  Alsike,  $14.10;  clover,  $15.60  to 
$15.90.  C.  H.  B. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  3-5.  —  American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Ashville,  N.  C. 

June  24-2(5. — American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Brown,  Louisville,  Ky. 

July  21-23. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aug.  3-7.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Aug.  17-20.- — Fourteenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  27-20. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-12. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  S-10. — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon,  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 


Livestock  Sales 

May  26.  —  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Milking 
Shorthorns;  "NY.  J.  Hardy,  Field  Repre¬ 
sentative.  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

May  28.  —  Troy,  Pa..  Milking  Short¬ 
horns:  W.  J.  Hardy,  Field  Representa¬ 
tive.  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

May  3p. — Springfield,  Mass.,  Milking 
Shorthorns;  W.  J.  Hardy,  Field  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

May  30.- — Guernsey  Cattle  and  Duroc 
])igs ;  White  Hall  Farm,  near  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pa.  Catalog  from  J.  Harlan 
Frantz,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

June  1. — IV.  Mc-Monnies  Jersey  Sale, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

June  4.  —  W.  R.  Span  Jersey  Sale, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  S.  —  Wendover  Farm  Ayrshires. 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

June  9. — Strathglass  Farm,  Ayrshires, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


The  Surprisingly  Low  Price  e£  a 

fotdsffilfor 

Makes  it  a  Real  Buy  Right  Now 

Save  money  by  buying  a  Fords  Milker  now.  Low  prices  in 
keeping  with  present  conditions.  No  better  milker  at  any 
price.  Thousands  in  use.  Write  for  catalog  showing  low 
prices  in  Electric  and  Gas  Engine  models. 

2230-38  S.  Union  St. 

CHICA60 


MYERS-SHERMflN  CO.  0ePt?lo 

GUERNSEYS 


DOUGIASTON  . 

Bull  *ip||§,*r  Calves 

MANOR  FARM 

PULASKI  New  rc*K 

Res  U  S  Pat  Office 

GUERNSEY 

for  your 

Future  Herd  Sires 

Ages  from  one  to  eighteen  months. 
Send  for  description  and  prices  of 
these  well-bred,  excellent  individuals. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 


FOUNDATION 

GUERNSEY  COWS 

Two  granddaughters  of  Langwater 
Africander.  Good  type,  heavy  milk¬ 
ing  three-yr.-olds.  Accredited  herd. 
No  reactor  blood  test. 

$200  each 

LEWiSA.TOAN  -  PERRY,  N.Y. 


UERNSEY  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  for  service. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs.. 

EMMADINE  FARM _ - _ Hopewell  Junction,  Ns  Y. 

Tarbell  farms  guernsey o 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS.  Pipersville.  Pa. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bui)  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


AYRSHIRES 


STRATHGLASS  FARM’S 

3rd  Annual  Sale  of 

48  YOUNG  AYRSHIRES 

June  9,  1931 

Is  the  season’s  great  opportunity  to  buy 
top  Foundation  Ayrshires. 

Among  44  HEIFERS  selling  are  the 
pick  of  the  get  of  our  noted  Herd  Sires, 
many  of  them  show  animals,  and  $  Im¬ 
ported  Heifers.  4  of  the  Breed’s  Best 
Young  Bulls  are  catalogued.  AH  Fully 
Guaranteed. 

Full  Information  on  Request. 

A.  H.  TRY0N,  Mgr.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


.*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BHIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC. _ Pine  Plaln»,  N.  Y. 

20  Reg.  Angus  Heifers  gus.^6  Guernsey-Jersey  Heif¬ 
ers.  Good  quality.  If.  S.  HINDI. KY,  Boydton,  Virginia 


HOLSTEINS 


Forsgate  Farms  Holsteins 

Bulls  from  1  mo.  to  serviceable  age.  299-day  herd  aver¬ 
age  12,231  lbs.  milk,  414.2  lbs.  fat.  Also  a  number  of  cows 
with  records  up  to  18,619  lbs.  milk  and  600  lbs.  fat.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS 


have  been  bred  and 
perfected  at  Sheo- 


JERSEY  CATTLE 

met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 


G 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


&  REGISTERED  Dairy  Cows  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 


Female, 2  years  old.  30  days  trial.  Ship  C.O.D.  $30. 
B,  C.  HADDEN _ Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 

fnclrpr  Qnaniel  Pune  8  weeks>  lonS  ears  and  glossy 

LOCKer  opaniei  rups  coats,  Males  $10,  Females  *3. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Franklin,  Vt. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Crowe  CHy,  Pa. 

Pedigreed  Collies 


WHITE  COLLIE 
AND  BEAGLE 


Puppies  Railway* 


View  Farms,  Hastings, N.Y* 


r 


SWINE 


J 


SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

7- 8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 

8- 9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $5.50  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Che*hire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  $4.25 
9  weeks  old,  $4  75 
10  weeks  old,  $5.25 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  East  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI  t°T°o496MAS8 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Young  Porkers 


$5.00 


6-7  weeks  old  -  $4.50  8-9  weeks  old 

10  weeks  old  -  $5.50 

Express  prepaid  on  20  or  more  pigs 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  O.  I.  C.  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
Ship  wliat  you  need  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  My  guarantee 
a  square  deal  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  trial. 

W.  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 


Chester  &  Berkshire 
Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Chester  &  Duroc 


6-7  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each 
8-9  Weeks  Old,  $4.75  each 


All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more,  if  not  satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

"Our  Long  List  of  satisfied  customers  is  your 
guarantee.”  * 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.50 
8  weeks  old  4.75 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged  'fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval 
crated  free. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $5  50 

Some  a  little  younger  apd  smaller  at  $o!oO 

Write  to  GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr., 

115  Waltham  Street  -  Lexington,  Mass, 
or  Telephone  Lexington  0202 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  ibs.  at  $25  a  piece. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  PIGS 

Either  of  above  breeds  now  ready  to  ship,  they  are 
rugged,  fast  growing  and  very  good  type,  cannot 
be  told  from  pure-breds.  Also  a  few  Poland  Chinas 
All  raised  on  our  own  farms. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each  C.  O.  I). 

A  few  8  to  10  wk-R.  Old  Chester  or  Buroe  Barrow  s. 

$5.00  each.  All  crated  free. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  Where  Quality  Prevails 
Chester- Berkshire  —  Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed 

t°  7  weeks  old .  $4.50  each  1  crates 

8  to  9  week*  old .  4.75  each  /  free 

Ail  good  feeding  pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O  D.  10 
days  trial.  J.W.  GARR1TY.  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Registered  BIG  TYPE  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

farrowed  April  15th,  out  of  a  good  brood  sow.  A  litter 
of  12  ready  to  ship  June  1st.  Send  your  order  early — I 
believe  I  can  please  you. 

S.  S.  HOCIISTETXER,  R.  2,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DELAWARE 

UlURJC  SWINE  :An  a?e^for  sale-  F-  M.  Patting- 


"n  ‘  .  v,.  m.  *  ,»i  •  i  utlll 

ton  L  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS— Spring  pigs  now 
ready.  A.  M.  Kennel,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 

DHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 

“  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y. 

10ft  FFFIHNG  PirN  at  $5“’>0  each— ready  now. 

1VU  ILLD11HI  T1U3  ROUSE  BROS.  Onshore,  Pa. 

L.  - 


GOATS 


RflAT^'  Fine  young,  Toggenburg  bucks  and  does,  $15 
UuM  I  0  .  $20  each.  H.  1.  COGGESIIAI.I.,  Wortendyke,  *1.  1. 


JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Rhone  880 

I  MISCELLANEOUS 

•  •  •  « 

Uf  ANTED— Guinea  Pigs,  10-14-oz.,  65c  each.  Statequan- 

c 


HORSES 


Reg.  Percherons 

11.  H.  BELL  &  SONS 


3  mares  with  sucking  colts  and 
rebred,  3  mares,  bred;  3  young 
breeding  stallions. 

Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 


FOR 

SALE 


Shetland  Ponies  i2Vach  PONY 


FARM,  Cortland,  Ohio 


WANTED-Good  Farm  Mule  RAMAro  V,E'V  FARM 


Ramsey 


Wen  Jersey 


620 


1 he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


If  yoijr  Co  tvs 
Had  Money 
to  Spend — 


WHAT  would  they  buy?  Shoes, 
candy,  new  hats?  No!  Every 
last  one  of  them  would  trot  down 
to  the  feed  store  for  Dried 
Molasses  Beet  Pulp. 

They  know  it’s  good — that  it  is 
bulky  and  palatable — that  it  is  not 
only  highly  digestible  itself  but 
that  it  aids  the  digestion  of  the 
entire  ration.  Most  important  of 
all  they  know  that  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp  increases  the  flow  of 
milk. 

And  being  of  the  gentler  sex  they 
know  a  bargain  when  they  see  it— 
prices  are  lowest  in  ten  years. 

Don’t  pay  a  fancy  price  for  hay- 
six  pounds  of  Beet  Pulp  will  do 
the  work  of  ten  pounds  of  hay  and 
do  it  better.  Don’t  worry  if  your 
silage  is  getting  low,  Beet  Pulp 
is  even  better  than  silage.  See 
your  feed  dealer  without  delay. 
Shipments  made  direct  from 
factory  nearest  to  buyer. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet,  " Profitable  Feeding ” 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Dept.  R-9  Detroit,  Mich. 


'nasjaa) 


Dairy  Feed 


Be  sure  your  cattle  have  a 
balanced  ration — it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  keep 
them  strong  and  healthy— 
it  will  pay  you  to  mix 
R-K-D  and  Sweet  16  Dairy 
Feeds  with  your  Feed. 
Order  from  your  dealer 
today,  or  write  for  free 
booklet  containing  valu¬ 
able  information  for 
dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  54 

Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago 


H  It's  Cured 


Metal  Roofing 


K  EYSTO  NECO  PPER  b  earing 
APEX- Galvan  i  zed 
ROOFING 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER/333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
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Modernizing  Albanian 
Farming 

Those  who  know  of  Albania  at  all, 
generally  visualize  it  as  a  vague  spot  on 
the  map  of  Southeastern  Europe,  or,  if 
better  informed,  know  it  as  one  of  the 
political  danger  spots  where  a  dangerous 
war  may  flare  up  overnight. 

For  three  and  a  half  years  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  be  a  teacher  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Agricultural  school  in  that  ancient 
and  little  known  land,  and  so  it  seems  to 
me  that  others  may  be  interested  in  some 
account  of  the  effort  which  is  being  made 
to  bring  20th  Century  methods  and  ideals 
to  this  race  of  hardy  mountain  men, 
whose  social  ideals  belong  to  the  feudal 
age  and  in  their  home  life  are  often 
patriarchal. 

No  one  can  hope  to  understand  Albania 
apart  from  its  history.  After  the  decline 
of  Greece  it  became  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  through  its  rugged  mountain 
valleys  the  Roman  Legions  marched  to 
Constantinople  and  the  East.  Bridges, 
roads  and  several  fortresses  remain  and 
some  of  Roman  culture  reached  the 
larger  towns.  Later  Venice  dominated  the 


long  been  a  capital  offense  to  write  or 
print  their  native  tongue. 

Agriculture  being  the  principal  natu¬ 
ral  resource  and  occupation,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  American  Agricultural 
school  in  Kavaga  attracted  wide  and 
favorable  attention.  In  general  the  agri¬ 
cultural  practice  is  like  that  of  a  thous¬ 
and  years  ago.  Wooden  plows  drawn  by 
small  oxen  break  the  soil.  The  grain  is 
cut  with  a  sickle  and  thrashed  by  the 
trampling  of  horses’  hoofs.  With  all  our 
pre-eoneeived  ideas  of  corn  cultication, 
their  methods  of  corn  culture  give  the 
greatest  shock  to  an  American  farmer. 
Corn  is  just  as  important  to  them  as  it 
is  to  us.  In  the  villages  corn  bread  is 
the  staff  of  life,  little  wheat  being  used. 
As  soon  as  weather  permits  plowing 
starts,  very  early  in  the  low  hills  along 
the  coast  and  later  back  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  latest  of  all  in  wide  flat  valleys. 

The  plow  is  the  sole  implement  used  in 
lighter  soils  and  it  is  customary  to  plow 
the  land  three  to  five  times.  On  lumpy 
clay  soils  a  rude  planker  made  of  squared 
timbers  is  used,  and  in  one  village  some 
inventive  genius  had  improved  this  by 
setting  heavy  knives  in  the  frame  sug¬ 


lLeft,  'Albanian  cow,  above  average ,  gives  three  quarts  milk  a  day.  "Next,  cross¬ 
bred  heifer  sired  by  Mikado,  giving  13  quarts  a  day  on  first  calf.  To  right  is  calf 

three-fourths  Guernsey 


Mikado,  whose  10  nearest  dams  average  600  pounds  butterfat 


Dalmatian  Coast  and  trade  flourished. 

When  the  Turks  rose  to  power  in  the 
13th  Century  Venice  was  declining  and 
the  defense  of  the  country  fell  on  their 
great  leader  Skanderbeg,  who  made  an 
heroic  resistance  and  defeated  the  Turks 
in  a  long  series  of  wars.  But,  after  his 
death,  and  shortly  before  America  was 
discovered,  the  Turkish  armies  overran 
the  land  and  put  an  end  to  all  trade  and 
progress.  Of  the  years  from  1480  to  1900 
little  is  known  except  the  brave  tales  told 
by  the  old  men  of  endless  guerilla  wars 
to  protect  their  honor  and  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  One  can  read  part  of 
this  struggle  in  the  bold  fearless  eyes  of 
the  peasants,  it  may  be  inferred  by  the 
lack  of  isolated  houses,  in  the  fort-like 
villages  perched  on  the  crests  of  steep 
rocky  hills  far  from  their  patch-work 
fields  in  the  valleys.  It  was  no  idle 
boast  that  made  them  call  themselves 
the  “Shqiptar’’  or  Children  of  the  Eagle. 

At  last,  after  1900,  the  Balkan  wars 
broke  the  power  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
and  in  1912,  Albania  was  recognised  as 
a  nation,  but  it  was  not  really  self-gov¬ 
erning  until  after  the  World  War,  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  prevented  its  being 
parcelled  out  between  Italy  and  Greece 
as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war. 

Freedom  found  them  without  foreign 
trade  or  commerce,  with  few  industries 
and  little  money.  Not  five  per  cent  of 
the  people  could  read  or  write  as  it  had 


gesting  an  Acme  harrow.  However  crude 
the  tools  they  generally  keep  at  it  until 
a  good  seed  bed  is  secured,  then  furrows 
are  opened  and  the  seed  scattered  by 
hand,  this  often  being  done  by  women. 
The  rows  are  too  close  to  suit  our  ideas, 
being  generally  less  than  two  feet  apart 
with  the  plants  not  more  than  three  or 
four  inches  apart. 

Subsequent  cultivation  is  entirely  with 
heavy  pointed  hoes,  no  horse-drawn  cul¬ 
tivators  being  used.  Some  thinning  is 
done  with  hoes,  but  the  crop  is  almost 
always  left  much  too  closely  planted.  I 
have  generally  found  25.000  to  50,000 
plants  per  acre  instead  of  the  10,000  to 
15,000  aimed  at  by  the  American  farmer. 
The  varieties  grown  are  almost  entirely 
small  early  flint  types  with  stalks  no 
larger  than  white  rice  popcorn.  This  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  rain,  as  the  corn  must 
mature  before  the  water  held  from  the 
Spring  rains  is  exhausted.  The  ears  are 
small  and  poorly  filled  at  the  tips. 

The  agricultural  school  has  had  much 
success  in  starting  better  corn  growing. 
Better  varieties  have  shown  larger  yields 
of  both  grain  and  forage.  Sweet  corn 
has  been  introduced  for  the  first  time, 
and  is  popular.  Popcorn  grows  well  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  big  addition  to 
their  list  of  eatables.  Thin  planting  is 
necessary  if  tillage  with  horse  tools  is 
to  be  done.  Horse-drawn  tools  are  a 
great  problem  as  with  the  multitude  of 
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horses  and  donkeys,  few  are  broken  to 
harness  and  still  less  able  to  pull  a  farm 
implement.  The  horses  are  small  mostly 
under  14  hands  and  weighing  500  to 
S00  pounds.  They  are  good  for  riding, 
and  pack-saddle  as  they  are  of  Arabian 
descent,  hardy  and  sure-footed,  but  almost 
worthless  as  draught  animals.  Moreover 
they  seem  to  regard  work  in  harness  as 
degrading  to  the  tradition  of  their  distant 
Arab  ancestors.  While  docile  under 
saddle,  they  are  likely  to  kick  and  balk 
when  asked  to  pull  a  plow.  The  oxen 
like  the  horses  are  undersized  and  are 
able  to  operate  what  we  call  a  one-horse 
plow.  Water  buffalo  are  larger  and 
strong,  but  are  very  slow  and  in  warm 
weather  must  have  a  deep  mudhole  to 
wallow  iu. 

The  problem  of  farm  power  points  to 
the  use  of  tractors  and  in  places  they  are 
meeting  with  success.  However,  gasoline 
or  as  they  say  “benzine”  is  high  priced. 
Capital  is  scarce  and  credit  out  of  the 
question,  as  interest  rates  are  from  20 
to  50  per  cent  a  year.  The  fields  and  the 
individual  holdings  are  small  and  the 
whole  problem  and  possibility  of  co¬ 
operation  in  farming  is  far  in  the  future. 

For  the  present,  livestock  improvement 
is  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  in  this  the  school  has  been  able  to 
do  considerable  good.  Several  well-bred 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle  illustrate 
what  a  good  cow  can  produce  and  the 
service  of  the  bulls  has  been  freely  given 
to  all  nearby  cow-owners.  Some  300  cows 
have  been  bred  and  the  grade  heifers  are 
showing  their  value.  As  an  example  of 
the  value  of  good  blood  we  had  iu  the 
school  herd  two  mature  cows,  mother  and 
daughter  that  after  two  years  of  full 
feed  gave  no  more  than  3)4  kilos  (four 
quarts)  of  milk.  The  first  grade  heifer 
sired  by  a  richly  bred  Guernsey  bull  gave 
HV2  kilos  (nearly  13  quarts)  ou  her  first 
calf. 

Lack  of  money  has  so  far  prevented 
the  introduction  of  good  stallions,  but  on 
the  advice  of  the  school  the  government 
veterinarian  has  eliminated  several  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  least  desirable  stallions  and 
many  bulls.  The  grade  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  calves  are  also  much  larger  than 
the  native  cattle  and  make  stronger  oxen. 

Purebred  White  Leghorn  chickens  from 
the  school  flock  have  been  sold  in  large 
numbers  and  are  greatly  prized  for  their 
appearance,  egg-laying  and  tlieir  larger 
eggs.  Many  garden  and  field  seeds  have 
been  distributed  and  are  much  prized. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  the  hoys 
who  take  the  course  in  agriculture  will 
be  the  great  factors  in  revolutionizing  the 
rural  life.  In  a  life  of  teaching  I  have 
never  met  a  group  of  boys  so  earnest,  so 
teachable  and  so  patriotic  in  their  desire 
to  take  back  to  their  people  the  benefits 
given  them.  H.  F.  button. 


Reindeer  Herds  in  Alaska 

The  Alaskan  reindeer  problem,  which 
has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  few  animals  brought  to  the 
peninsula  40  years  ago  into  herds  num¬ 
bering  hundreds  of  thousands,  is  believed 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  solution.  The  Rein¬ 
deer  Committee,  of  which  Senator  Ken¬ 
drick  of  Wyoming  was  chairman,  has 
concluded  its  work  and  has  submitted  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Wilbur,  who  has  directed  Governor 
George  A.  Parks  of  Alaska  to  formulate 
rules  and  recommendations  to  make  the 
committee’s  decision  effective. 

The  solution,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  is  a  reindeer  council  of  five 
members  with  authority  to  administer 
the  reindeer  industry  of  the  territory,  the 
members  to  be  representatives  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  also  of  the  private  owners, 
both  individuals  and  corporations.  I11  its 
investigation  of  the  reindeer  problem  the 
committee  found  that  conditions  had  de¬ 
veloped  in  Alaska  that  were  not  unlike 
the  “maverick”  days  that  existed  in 
Texas  following  the  Civil  War.  Intro¬ 
duced  to  supplement  the  domestic  needs 
of  the  Eskimo,  reindeer  raising  developed 
into  an  extensive  industry,  and  with  the 
increase  in  numbers  much  confusion 
arose,  one  reason  being  that  the  natives 
were  less  vigilant  in  marking  their  ani¬ 
mals  than  were  white  owners.  Mature 
unmarked  animals  were,  according  to 
rules  of  the  range,  the  property  of  who¬ 
ever  found  them.  The  Reindeer  Council 
will  establish  range  rules  in  order  to 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaos. 


One  of  our  correspondents  recently  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  noxious  weed  called  king 
devil.  This  is  Hieracium  praealtum.  a 
near  relation  of  the  orange  hawkweed  or 
devil’s  paint-brush.  King  devil  has  small¬ 
er  flower  heads,  grayish  green  steins  and 
foliage,  and  is  less  hairy. 
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Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry 9 
Cogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 


K-R  -  O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
(poison.  K  R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
es  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

SOdoz.  size  with  thits,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Filler*  and  Excelsior  Pada. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


u!Tp?  god  liver  oil 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
30  GALLONS,  $29.25,  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

COVE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
6114  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.  offers  ®|£an*eeS 

egg  cases  packed  complete  with  14  enp  Hats,  10  fillers 
and  equipped  with  good  cover.  Cases  we  sell  are  packed 
as-  required  by  American  RR.  Express  <  o.  and  other 
Carriers,  if  eases  nor,  as  represented,  do  not  pay  ns. 
Address — Box  No.  29,  High  Bridge  Station,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL 

R.  MacKellar’s  Sow  Co,,  Mfrs.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS.... . $8.00  S37.50  $70 

TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS .  7.00  32.50  60 

LIGHT  MIXED .  6.00  27.50 

HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  32.50 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
hocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
iieavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

Rocks  or  Reds  . $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

White  Leghorns . 4.00  7.00  35.00  65 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  35.00  65 

Light  Mixed  .  3.75  6.00  30.00  55 

These  are  first  class  chicks  and  nothing  cheap  hut  the 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Hatched  from  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Catalog  FREE. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  ..$8.00  $37.50  $75.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Wh.  &  Bf.  Leghorns  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Light  Mixed .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,rRichfield,  Pa. 


BILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 

Single  Comb  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) ....  $8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . $8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed... $7  per  100;  Light  Mixed... $6  per  100 
Bpecial  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlistervlllc,  Pa. 


Strickler’s  Large  Tom  Barron  English 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

.  will  be  money-makers  for  you.  All-electric 
| hatched,  extra  quality  chicks  for  June  1, 
f  8,  15,  22,  29  at  *8.50  per  100;  *40  per  500;  $77 
per  1000.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  12  wks.old  Pullets.  Catalog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  STRAIN  A  U  I  Y 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  n  I  A 

Hook  your  order  now  for  May  and  June  chicks. 

$7.00  Per  100  $32.50-500  $65-1000 

100 %  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Greatly  Reduced  Mix  $7  100;  Leghorns  $7.50  100. 
Quality  &  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Cat.free.  Cash orC.O.l). 

PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Spring*.  Pa. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks....  $8 — 100 

White  Leghorns .  $7— 100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  #7—100 

100%  live  arrival  guar.  Postage  paid. 

Geo.  W.  Paige  Seiinsgrove,  Pa. 


jiAIGE’S 

^Quality 

Chicks 


CHICKS 


Purebred  Tailored  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Olsc;  Barred  Rocks,  7Jac;  Heavy.Mix- 
o<t,  7c;  Light  Mixed,  0'-.  j£c  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in 
1.000  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlistervllle,  Pa 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  $9  per  100;  Wh.  Rocks  & 
Barred  Rocks,  $8  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7 

per  100.  We  ship  O.  O.  D. — 100#  del.  jruar. 

Jaa«E.  UIbIi,  ho*  It,  Heaver  Springs,  I>a. 


Cannibal  Hens 

Will  you  tell  how  to  manage  hens  so 
that  they  will  not  pull  feathers  and  eat 
eacli  other?  If  the  vice  become?  chronic 
is  there  any  way  of  eradicating  it  from  a 
flock?  •  C.  P.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  probably  no  method  of  man¬ 
agement  of  flocks  kept  in  confinement 
that  will  assure  freedom  from  such  habits 
as  those  of  pulling  each  other’s  feathers 
and  occasionally  devouring  a  mate  for 
lunch  between  meals.  Hens,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  are  fed  upon  grains  and 
vegetable  products,  are  carnivorous  in 
taste;  that  is,  they  crave  flesh  food.  Any 
well-balanced  ration  contains  this  in  the 
form  of  meat  or  fish  products,  but  neces¬ 
sarily  in  a  dry  form  that  does  not  seem 
to  satisfy  the  desire  for  fresh  meat. 

In  a  wild  state  or  upon  good  range,  the 
hen  finds  fresh,  juicy  animal  food  in  the 
form  of  bugs,  worms  and  the  like.  Con¬ 
fined,  she  lacks  these  and  there  often 
seems  to  be  an  accumulated  desire  for 
blood  that  turns  her  into  a  fiend,  bent 
upon  satisfying  her  craving  at  any  cost. 
If  any  form  of  skin  irritation  leads  to 
picking  at  feathers  or  skin  until  blood 
comes,  the  taste  of  this  arouses  a  fierce 
desire  for  more.  The  tender  quill  stimu¬ 
lates  a  previously  dormant  appetite  for 
raw  flesh. 

Accidents  from  laying  overly  large 
eggs  or  other  disorders  that  bring  about 
an  everted  and  protruding  vent  attract 
attention  and  bleeding.  Here,  again,  the 
desire  for  fresh  blood  is  brought  to  the 
front  and  an  unfortunate  bird  is  fre¬ 
quently  killed  and  disemboweled  by  her 
companions;  a  fate  that  she  seems  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  as  though  there  were  little  or  no 
pain  connected  with  it,  and  as  though 
any  attempt  to  escape  would  be  useless. 

Management  of  the  flock  to  prevent 
this  cannibalism  as  far  as  possible  con¬ 
sists  in  providing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
suitable  food,  keeping  down  irritating  in¬ 
festations  by  parasites  upon  the  skin,  de- 
lou.sing  the  flock,  giving  such  other  foods 
as  fresh  vegetables  that  will  satisfy  hun¬ 
ger  without  adding  materially  to  nu¬ 
trition,  keeping  the  fowls  busy  looking 
for  a  -little  something  to  eat  in  the  lit¬ 
ter,  watching  for  murderously  inclined 
members  of  the  flock  and  removing  any 
caught  in  the  act  of  picking  at  others, 
tipping  the  beak  by  removing  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the 
upper  mandible  of  offenders  (this  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  cutting  in  from  each  side 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  and  then  peeling  the  loosened  tip 
from  the  quick  with  the  flat  side  of  the 
blade,  and,  until  the  upper  beak  renews 
its  tip,  makes  a  hold  upon  feathers  in¬ 
secure),  avoiding  overcrowding  in  the 
pen  and,  finally,  most  effective  of  all 
measures,  giving  the  flock  its  freedom 
out  of  doors.  There  are  other  remedies, 
all  of  which  seem  to  work  at  times  and 
any  of  which  may  fail  in  a  given  case. 
Hanging  a  fresh  vegetable  just  above  the 
floor  for  hens  to  busy  themselves  jumping 
and  picking  at,  doing  the  same  thing  with 
a  piece  of  salt  pork  (when  this  is  effec¬ 
tive,  it  may  indicate  a  lack  of  sufficient 
salt  in  the  ration  and  call  for  at  least  a 
half  pound,  and  not  much  more,  of  salt 
to  the  hundred  pounds  of  mash.)  Even 
feeding  fresh,  bloody  meat  to  a  flock  en¬ 
gaged  in  attacking  an  injured  bird  may 
not  stop  the  fury  shown ;  in  which  case, 
I  know  of  no  better  measure  than  open¬ 
ing  the  henhouse  door  and  scattering  the 
birds  so  widely  that  they  will  lose  sight 
of  their  victim.  M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Bronchitis 

Will  you  advise  what  to  do  to  bring 
our  hens  back  to  laying?  About  10  days 
ago  we  were  getting  five  dozen  or  more 
eggs  a  day.  Yesterday  we  got  only  seven 
and  are  getting  less  every  day.  About  a 
week  ago  the  hens  developed  a  breathing 
trouble,  rattle  in  their  throats.  They 
opened  their  mouths  in  breathing,  lost 
their  appetite,  had  great  desire  for  drink, 
droppings  showed  diarrhoea,  no  swollen 
eyes  as  in  roup.  Our  hens  are  in  several 
coops  but  it  appeared  at  the  same  time 
in  all.  We  have  a  neighbor  (not  near 
enough  to  spread  disease)  whose  flock 
was  similarly  affected  before  ours,  and 
they  are  not  back  to  laying  yet.  J.  s.  N. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  fowls  have  evidently  been  attacked 
by  a  contagious  bronchitis,  your  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  suggests  the  infectious 
form,  which  may  appear  suddenly,  rage 
with  considerable  violence  and  disappear 
about  as  quickly.  Your  flocks  do  not  ap* 


BIG  DISCOUNT 

5  Take  advantage  of  this  offer.  You  may  never  have  another  opportunity  to  buy  Sieb’s 

•  Famous  Oversize  Chicks  at  such  low  prices.  They  are  one  quality  only.  The  Best,  all 
from  guaranteed  purebred  flocks  of  the  world’s  finest  bloodlines.  They  have  been  bred 
an(*  cultured  for  years  to  grow  larger,  mature  Quicker  and  lay  better.  No  matter  how 
U.BJ  scarce  money  is  you  can  afford  a  flock  of  Sieb’s  Certified  Chicks.  They  will  bring  you 
.  i  *^come  when  everything  else  on  the  farm  fails.  Order  from  this  ad,  or  send  for 

catalog.  100%  alive  prepaid  delivery  guaranteed. 

LOWEST  PRICES  WE  EVER  MADE 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns  . $2.13  $4.00  $7.50  $36.25  $70.00 

,"7\  Brd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks  .  2.38  4.50  8.50  41.25  80.00 

,  3.  C.  Reds  .  2.38  4.50  8.50  41.25  80.00 

'bit  s ■  L-  Wyandottes,  R.  C.  Reds  .  2.63  5.00  9.50  46.25  90.00 

Wh.,  Bf.  Orps.  &  Wh.  Wyands .  2.38  4.50  8-50  41.25  80.00 

^  vWh.,  Bl.  Minoreas  .  2.63  5.00  9.50  46.25  90.00 

*  «*"-  A/  'J  Anconas,  Hvy.  Assorted  .  2.13  4.00  7.50  36.25  70.00 

' 0  Jt  Heavy  and  Light  Assorted  .  1.88  3.50  6.50  31.25  60.00 

t- f  Light  Assorted  .  1.63  3.00  5.50  26.25  50.00 

j-. f S?  "-J"'  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

^  SIEB’S  HATCHERY  BOX  450  LINCOLN,  ILL. 

Member  Int’l.  Mid-West.  III.  &  American  B.  C.  P.  Association 


J 


.  WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 

Week  of  May  25  to  July  1...  $14.00  $15.00  $16.00 

Special  Mating  Chicks  $2.00  per  100  Higher. 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 

ship  Prepaid  and 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 
$18.00 


We 

guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Telephone  is  Wallingford  645-5 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Radio  Broadcast  Each  Thursday  Noon  12:40,  Station  WDRC,  1330  Kilocycles. 


KERR  CHICKS  WIN  PRIZES 


R.  I.  Reds,  first  at  Liberty  jand  first  sweepstakes  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Chick 
Shows.  W.  Leghorns,  second  at  Batavia.  B.  Rocks,  third  at  Liberty — 
AGAINST  ALL  COMERS.  Rich  laying  inheritance.  They’ll  be  strong 
laying  pullets  in  early  fall.  Prices  effective  May  16. 

UTILITY  CHICKS 


For  25 

For  50 

For  100 

For  500 

For  1,000 

White  Leghorns . 

.  $3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 

.  3.50 

6.50  - 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

White  Rocks  . 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

W.  Wyandottes . 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

.  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

For  blood  tested  Utility  Chicks  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

SPECIAL  MATINGS  CHICKS 


For  Special  Matings  Chicks  in  any  quantity  add  2c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Matings  Chicks  available  for  all  breeds,  at  2c  more  per  chick  than  the 
S.  M.  prices. 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 
DANBURY,  CONN. 


Department  J 
•  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 

W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
LOWELL,  MASS. 
WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks  • 


ORDER  NOW-SAVE  MONEY! 


S.  C.  White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks . 

3.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Black  Minoreas. 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed . 

Assorted  Odds,  Ends,  Mixed . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

. .$2.25 

$4.50 

$  8.50 

$41.50 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

..  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.50 

4.75 

9.00 

45.00 

..  2.50 

3.50 

6.50 

32.50 

1000 
$  82.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
130.00 
90.00 
65.00 


Order  direct  front  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalogue  giving  description  of  “Wolf-Certified” 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the  livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for  ten 
days  after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you  to  be  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your 
order.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 


WOLF  HATCHING  &.  BREEDING  FARMS,  Dept.  16,  GIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 


9c 


and  Certified!  WHITE  XsEGIIOIllNrS  lOc 

Barred  Rock  pullets  and  breeding  cockerels,  8  to  10  weeks  old  $1.00;  also  certified  white 
leghorn  pullets  Hanson  Strain,  8  to  10  weeks  $1.00 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


CH  1C  KS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  about  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  e  x  tra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  agent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Buy  on  our  easy 
terms  plan — $lj>er  100  books  your  order.  We  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  —  winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests — Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
now  lor  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


622 


Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  23,  1931 


QUALITY  CHICKS 
ROCK  BOTTOM 
PRICES 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $4.75  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.00  9.50  45.00  85.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  5.25  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Assorted  for  broilers  ....  4.00  7.50  35.00  67.50 


Weekly  hatches  with  prompt  shipment.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
£.  C.  Brown ,  Prop.  SergeantSTille,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS  C.O.D f 


Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  and  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks.  From 
pure- bred,  inspected  and  culled  flocks. 

Prices  on  25  50  100 


s.  c. 

Wllite  Leghorns . 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns . 

4.50 

8.00 

Barred 

1  Plymouth  Rocks . 

5.50 

10.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds . 

5.50 

10.00 

White 

Plymouth  Rocks . 

6.50 

12.00 

White 

Wyandottes . 

6.50 

12.00 

Mixed 

Chicks . 

4.00 

7.00 

Write  for  prices  if 

interested 

in 

3-week-old  chicks. 

Free  Catalog 

Nittany  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  124,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

State  Supervised— 2c  Per  Chick  Books 

Order,  Balance  C.  O.  D. 

White  Leghorns  . $9  per  100 

Bl.  Minorcas,  Barred  and  White 

Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . $11  per  100 

R.  C.  White  Wyandottes  ....$12  per  100 
500  lots  %e  less;  1,000,  lc  less 
Heavy  Mix.,  $9 — 100;  Reg.  Mix.,  $8 — 100 
Add  25c  extra  less  than  100.  Order  now 
at  these  special  low  prices.  Cat.  Free. 
PENN  A.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
I>ept.  R  LEWISTOWN.  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots,  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


jAf  T  A  V  ITI7  Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

UU/IL11  I  White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

yviniiii  m.  Barred  Rocks  .  8.00 

1  H  I  I  KN  Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

C  U  1  V  II O  Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  VzO  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

TAKE  NOTICED?? 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’ll  &  Tanc.  Strains. ..  .$4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

B.  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Free  range,  100%  del.  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


260-289-Egg  FAuor.gSeI?i15S55d  Males 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A,  200-260 
egg  males  backed  by  lots  of  high  production.  2,500  two 
and  three  year  old  hens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


Barred  or  White  Rocks . $8.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  . . .  9.00 — 100 


Heavy  Mixed,  $7.00—100;  White  Leghorns..  7.00 — 100 
100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &.  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tailored  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’ll  Str.  Wh.  Legll. . .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$7.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $6  $27.50  $50 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  8.  8PA1IE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  Wllite  Rocks . #8.00  #87.50  #70 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  82.50  60 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter  laying 
stock.  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain. 
•Tune  Prices.  $7—100;  $65—1000 

(3  to  6  week  prices  on  request). 

Holly  woodLeghornFarm,  Richfield, Pa. 


A„olitu  Phirlrc  25-000  WEEKLY  electrically 

yUalltj  wIllUKo  hatched  from  only  first  class  stock 
at  new  reduced  prices.  Wli.  Leghorns,  8c;  Reds.  Barred 
Rocks.  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bl.  Minorcas,  9c ;  Buff  Rocks, 
lie;  Giants,  14c;  Heavy  Mixed,  8c;  Light  Mixed,  7c. 

PLUM  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM.  Sunbury.  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  — $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Sclioenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

From  large  size  heavy  production  bred  hens. 

$7.00  per  100  $32.50  per  500  $60  per  1000 

C.  Bl.  Sheileirberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  11,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS -STARTED  CHICKS -PULLETS 

From  my  own  trapnested,  bloodtested  pure  B&rron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Prices  reduced  for  May  and  June.  Catalog 
free,  Will  acker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Forms 

iiiiiiiiimMiiiiiiiiimiiiiiini 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL. 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15  ] 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

IUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


OSS 

RI.Reds 

CONTEST-WINNING  STRAIN 

Reds  with  a  reputation  won  at  country’s 
leading  Egg-Laving  Contests. 

TRAPNESTED  -  BLOOD-TESTED 

Write  for  low  Summer  prices  on  Chicks 
and  10-week-old  Pullets— all  our  own 
strain. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Redbird  Farm 

OUR  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous  thru- 
out  the  country  for  its  large  size,  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  vigor. 

REDBIRD  FARM  IS  TITE  LARGEST  KNOWN 
S.  C.  R.  1.  RED  BREEDING  PLANT  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  government 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  You  can¬ 
not  go  wrong  when  you  buy  our  DISEASE-FREE 
chicks. 

We  Guarantee  98%  Livability  up  to  3  Weeks  Old 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

REDBIRD  FARM 
Wrentham,  Massachusetts 


-SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Qono  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
«3UUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggeund  baby  ehicksFeb..  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briges-Stierow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


_ PULLETS - 

Several  thousand  February  and  March  hatched 
Pullets  at  the  following  prices: 

White  Leghorns,  8  weeks  old . $  .80  each 

White  Leghorns,  12  weeks  old . 95  each 

Barred  Rocks  -  12  weeks  old .  l.oo  each 

R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  12  weeks  old .  1.05  each 

All  Pullets  from  carefully  selected  stock.  Guaran¬ 
teed  purebred  and  healthy.  No  culls  or  weaklings. 
Notv  Ready  for  Shipment 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantavllle,  N.  J. 


Dill  I  ETC  S-  C-Wh-  leghorns 
I  ULLEIv  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Blood-  Tested  —  Bred-to-Lay 

These  12-week-old  Pullets  will  be  ready  to  lay 
by  early  Fall.  Grown  on  100  acres  of  free  range 
and  clover  sod.  Your  money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Prices:  Leghorns,  $1.25;  Reds,  $1.35  F. 
O.  B.  Immediate  delivery.  Write  today. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  R0SEM0NT,  N.  J. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES!— 100%  SAFE  DELIVERY 
BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTES,  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS, 
WHITE  &  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS 

Thousands  weekly.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
insures  Your  Profits!  State  Inspected!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


EWING’S  eKPhl,Vseh  LEGHORNS 

Are  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  males  from 
250  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS— lOO,  $10.00 
R.  T.  EWING  -  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

QUALITY  Baby  CHICKS 

ROCKS,  REDS  and  LEGHORNS 
We  specialize  in  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  from  our  own 
breeding  stock  headed  by  pedigreed  male  birds.  Hanson 
strain.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington,  Delaware 


I  CIVIC  CADMC  CHICKS  and  PULLETS,  finest 
LC  (V  Id  r  HllinO  quality,  blood  tested.  Pullets 
pill  I  CTQ  free  range  reared.  Bargain 
■  I  w  prices.  Write  for  literature  and 

special  discounts.  Prof.  Harry  It.  Lewis,  Box  R,  Davisvitle,  R.I 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

100— S8.00  500— $37.50  1000— $75.00 

SMITH'S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  8c  each  —  Heavy  Mixed  7c  each 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IAS.  F.  EWING  l£t.  1  McCLCKE,  PA. 


PIII/WP  C.  O.  D.  —  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns 
I  H  II  K  \  or  Heavy  Mixed,  $7;  Light  Mixed,  $8.  Free 
VzlxlVzlYU  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular, 
w.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  - 


BARKED  BOCKS 
C.W.  LEGHORN  S 
.  I.  R  EDS 


also  hatching  eggs 

Write  for  prices. 


O.C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


GREAT  QUALITY  FOR  LITTLE  MONEY— ORDER  NOW! 

By  Prepaid  Post  25  50  100  400  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.50  $39.00  $  95.00 

Wyan- Rocks,  Bram- Rocks  .  3.00  5.50  1 0.50  39.00  95.00 

Brd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes  . 3.25  6.00  11.50  44.00  105.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Super  Matings  and  8-10  week  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DeiU.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Select  Matings,  Blood* 
Tested,  2  cents  per  chick 
extra. 

Special  Matings,  Blood- 
Tested.  4  cents  per  chick 
extra. 


pear  to  have  the  trouble  in  severe  form, 
in  which  form  breathing  is  more  difficult 
and  clots  of  blood  may  be  expelled  on 
coughing. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  this  dis¬ 
ease.  The  flocks  should  be  given  the  best 
possible  care  as  to  cleanliness  of  quar¬ 
ters,  proper  ventilation  and  good  feed¬ 
ing,  all  of  which  you  have  probably  at¬ 
tended  to.  The  disease  is  self  limited,  re¬ 
covery  following  without  treatment  when 
the  natural  resistance  of  the  bird  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  overcome  the  virulence  of  the 
contagion. 

I  know  of  no  quick  method  of  re¬ 
establishing  production  ;  this  must  follow 
recovery  under  the  conditions  of  care  and 
feeding  already  suggested.  There  are  no 
artificial  methods  of  accomplishing  quick¬ 
ly  what  nature  requires  time  for  after 
illness.  M.  B.  D. 


THIS  YEAR. 

Tire 


New 

Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 

•  SCtlWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
1 20? Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y.i 


JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg..  $7  per  100.  Rocks,  $8. 
Wyandottes,  $9.  Light  Broil¬ 
ers,  $5.  Heavy,  $7.  21  years 
in  business.  Catalog  'free. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON'S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
Grange  lecturers  has  been  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  great  interest  shown  in  the 
series  of  regional  conferences  held 
throughout  New  York  State  during  the 
past  two  months  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Arthur,  State  Grange  lecturer.  The  series 
began  March  9  and  ended  May  10.  Not 
only  have  these  meetings  been  attended 
by  Grange  lecturers;  hut  also  by  masters, 
secretaries  and  other  Grange  workers. 
The  attendance  was  fully  equal  of  that 
of  previous  years,  and  the  interest  never 
was  greater.  The  county  deputies  have 
given  very  helpful  co-operation  through 
the  series,  their  work  being  mainly  along 
the  line  of  instruction  in  ritualistic  work 
and  perfecting  degree  work  in  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges.  Bound  table  discus¬ 
sions  of  Grange  problems,  with  the  local 
lecturers  doing  a  large  share  of  the  dem¬ 
onstration  work,  have  proven  of  much 
aid  to  the  lecturers. 

At  the  St.  Lawrence  County  lectur¬ 
ers’  conference,  held  at  Canton,  there  was 
an  attendance  of  100,  and  it  was  the 
largest  conference  of  its  kind  ever  held 
in  that  big  Grange  county.  Two-minute 
talks  by  some  of  the  lecturers  was  a 
leading  feature  of  the  program. 

At  the  hall  of  Lorraine  Grange  in 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  three  clinics  were 
held  during  the  early  part  of  May  for  the 
benefit  of  children  of  pre-school  age.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  State-wide  program  to 
guard  the  school  children  against  some  of 
the  more  prevalent  diseases  of  childhood, 
especially  diphtheria. 

Mrs.  Albert  AY.  Hull,  Juvenile  Deputy 
of  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  recently  or¬ 
ganized  a  new  Juvenile  Grange  of  Parisli- 
ville  in  her  county.  St.  Lawrence  is 
forging  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  leading 
Juvenile  counties  of  the  country. 

Gouverneur  Grange,  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  the  largest  Grange  in  Northern 
New  York,  recently  initiated  a  class  of 
16.  The  membership  of  this  live  Grange 
is  nearing  550. 

Master  F.  IV.  Rounds  of  Hope  Grange, 
Oswego  County,  who  has  been  spending 
the  last  few  months  at  Albany,  where  he 
had  a  legislative  position,  brought  with 
him  on  his  return  home  and  presented 
to  Hope  Grange,  the  gavel  used  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  presiding  over 
the  State  Senate  during  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Legislature. 

One  Grange  sister  has  found  a  new 
use  for  old  alarm  clocks.  She  uses  the 
clock  to  discourage  too  persistent  setting- 
hens  and  she  reports  that  the  method  is 
very  successful. 

The  strength  of  the  Grange  is  well 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
decade  more  than  500  Grange  hails  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,500,000.  In 
New  York  State  there  are  about  870 
Subordinate  Granges,  and  a  large  majori¬ 
ty  of  these  have  halls  of  their  own.  State 
Master  Freestone  dedicated  33  Grange 
halls  in  1930.  the  largest  number  of  any 
year  in  the  57  years’  history  of  the  order 
in  the  Empire  State. 

On  April  28  State  Master  Fred  J. 
Freestone  dedicated  for  Ogden  Grange  of 
Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  new  home,  or  rather 
a  remodeled  building  which  formerly  was 
the  Spencerport  Union  School  building. 
Ogden  Grange  No.  Ill  is  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neer  Granges  of  New  York  State  and 
now  one  of  the  largest.  Its  master  is 
Rev.  E.  L.  Tucker,  chaplain  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  and  on  its  member¬ 
ship  roll  during  the  past  57  years  it  has 
had  enrolled  many  distinguished  names. 
H.  H.  Goff,  one  of  the  leading  members  in 
the  State,  and  for  20  years  secretary  of  the 
State  Grange,  was  a  member  of  Ogden 
Grange.  Mr.  Golf  was  also  head  of  the 
largest  of  the  early  farm  co-operatives  of 
the  State,  which  covered  about  40  rural 
counties.  The  late  Jacob  Shaffer,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  colorful  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  order,  was  also  a  past  master 
of  Ogden  Grange.  Mr.  Shaffer  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  at  his 
death  was  one  of  the  oldest  Grange  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  State. 

Ogden  Grange  has  passed  the  500 
mark  in  membership,  it  having  initiated 
a  large  class  of  candidates  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  its  new  home.  Master 
Tucker  has  resigned  the  mastership  on 
account  of  having  been  transferred  as 
pastor  to  Verona.  N.  Y.,  his  term  as 
master  ending  May  1. 


BaDy  Cliiclis 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . . 

S.  C.  Broun  Leghorns. 

S.  ('.  Rocks  and  Reds. 

White  Wyandottes . . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons....  4.50 
Assorted  Light  Breeds.... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds . 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


i  50 

100 

500 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$32.50 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

3.50 

6.00 

27.50 

4.00 

7.U0 

32.50 

1000 
$65.00 
65.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
55.00 

-  65.00 

Order  from 


this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
tip  to  r  lbs.  Mated  to  I'edigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  At  $7.50 
per  100;  $36  per  500:  $70  per  1,000. 
,  ~n  ,  Plucks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  p  )n 

c-  White  antl  Brown  Leghorns .  $7  0 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  |.  Reds .  .  so 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  p„_  lnn 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Lenhnrnc  .y  qq 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds'.'.  "T.’. .  7'™ 

Assorted  Light  Breeds . 600 

For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick  Special 

S1LwrifBUf  lalf0  orders’,  Ofder  direct  from  this*  adv 
or  write  for  free  circular.  Live  arrival  guaranteed 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6  50 

P?rl«  Bd.  Rocks  (P.73C31) . !  8  M0 

White  Wyandottes .  8  01 

TT  White  Rocks  .  8  0<) 

Heavy  Mix  $7.00—100;  Light  Mix.,  $5.50—100 
..  .  _  .  special  prices  on  large  lots 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

c^w^F  *P*ING  QUALITY  chicks 

ua^n  or  C.  O.  D.  i00  500 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $32.00 
Tom  Barron  S. C.W.  Leghorns...  7.00  32.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50 

o.  L.  R.  1.  Reds .  8.00  37.50 

Light  Mix.  $6.00 — 100:  Heavy  Mix.  $7.00 — 100  " 
3  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous, 
uoii.o  11  £lea.seT>f<^  size  a,1(j  egg  production.  100%  live 
delnerj.  Post  laid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of_  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa! 


1000 

$60.00 

60.00 

70.00 


F.  B.  Leister,  Prop., 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25 
Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns.  $2.00 
Bi.  Leg.  or  Anconas..  2.25 
Bd.  Plymouth  Rooks..  2.50 
Wh.  Rocks  or  Reds..  2.75 

White  Wyandottes _  2.75 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25 

Light  Mixed .  2.00 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 

F."r.G:ea,"Pr.om  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


50 

$4.00 

4.25 

4.75 

5.25 

5.25 

4.25 

3.75 


100 

500 

1000 

7.50 

$36.00 

$70.00 

8.00 

38.50 

75.00 

9.00 

43.50 

85.00 

10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

10.00 

47.50 

8.00 

39.50 

78.00 

7.00 

34.50 

68.00 

JUNIATA  CHICKS  100 

Hollywood  Str.  W.  Leghorns. $7.00 
Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns..  7.00 
Lverlay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns.  7.00 

Owen's  Strain  R.  r.  Reds _  8.00 

Basom's  Barred  Rocks .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 7'oo 

—  - -  Broiler  Chicks  . .  .  .  .  6.00 

Started  chicks  (3-6  weeks  old)  write  for  prices, 
age  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


1000 

$65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

70.00 

70.00 

60.00 

50.00 

Post- 


HUSKY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

$2.75 

$4.00 

$7.00 

2.75 

4.00 

7.00 

4.50 

8.00 

2.50 

3.50 

6.00 

2.75 

4.00 

7.00 

COCOLAMUS 

Free  range  flocks 

Tailored  Strain  White 
Everla.v  Strain  Brown  Leghorns...’ 

Barred  Rocks . 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed . 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1.000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 

C  Hocks  8c,  Leghorns  and  Heavy 
Mixed  7c,  Mixed  Cc. 
lc  more  in  less  than  109  lots.  Circular  free. 

R.  I).  LONG  Ilox  50  M  filers  town,  Pa. 


CHiX 


THE 


_  ,  100  500  1000 

Leghorns  . $7.00  $31.75  $63.00 

B.  Rocks  &  Reds  ...  8.00  36.50  69.00 

Mix .  7.00  31.75  63.00 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Zeller’s  Leghorns 


CHICKS  C.O.D. 


Started  Chicks 


press. 


— Quality  Chicks— 
— Heavy  Type — 

—  -Production  Bred- 

R.O.P.  Stales.  ZELLER’S  LEGHORN  FARSI,  lt..l.  Palmyra.  Pa. 

100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8:  Leghorns 
$0.50;  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  G.  HI.  LAUVEK,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS, 

3  wks.,  $23,  and  4  wks„  $20 
per  100.  Sent  C.  O.  D.  by  ex- 
MRS,  I  II  AS,  SWANGER  -  Beaver  Spring’s,  Pa 

fipriarhlircl  Mor9an-Tancred  pL:  L  The  strain  of 
UBUdrnillM  White  Leghorn  UillCKS  proven  layers. 
Send  tor  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.Y,  Rahway,  H.  J. 

AscutneyS.C.  Red  Chicks  frl!  fo£ 

own  flock;  Yt.  Certified;  trap-nested:  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broody  hens;  $20  per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 

"VANWPP”  R-  REDS- Pedigree-bred, state  accred- 
ItllilVLL  ited  Baby  Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs,  Growing  Pullets.  Free  illustrated  circular. 
WM.  E.  WOODBURY  -  Milton  Mills,  N.  H. 


CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  #7.00—100.  1009S  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  HN.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville.  Pa- 
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A  Granger’s  Experiences 
©m  the  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour 

(Continued  from  Page  610) 
danced  and  talked  and  even  made  whoo¬ 
pee  with  the  Indians,  listened  to  the  sat¬ 
isfying  delights  of  orchestral  music, 
breathed  the  most  invigorating  air,  glided 
for  miles  along  silent  blue  lakes,  whose 
beauty  is  indescribable,  motored  for 
hours,  feasting  our  eyes  on  the  most  won¬ 
drous  works  of  nature  the  whole  world 
can  show ;  seen  such  sights  that  our  ex¬ 
clamations  of  wonderment  and  delight 
have  ceased,  as  inadequate  and  futile, 
and  we  have  stood  in  humble  silence  be¬ 
fore  the  very  works  of  God.  Such  a  day 
of  intense  living  is  accorded  to  few,  and 
in  our  case  made  possible  only  through 
ihe  efforts  and  co-operation  of  the  paper 
we  have  all  learned  to  respect  and  ad¬ 
mire.” 

We  are  now  about  2.500  miles  from 
New  York  City,  the  weather  has  been 
perfect  so  far  the  whole  way.  Yesterday 
and  today  our  train  has  been  drawn  by 
two  of  the  most  famous  and  powerful  lo¬ 
comotives  known  to  railroad  engineers. 
Yesterday  by  an  oil-burning  engine 
weighing  350  tons  and  a  length  of  over 
100  feet  for  engine  and  tender.  The  drive 
wheels  are  nearly  seven  feet  in  diameter 
and  the  engine  is  capable  of  hauling  an 
18-car  passenger  train  at  a  sustained 
speed  of  80  miles  an  hour  over  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  main  line,  being  straight 
stretches  and  easy  grades.  Today  we 
have  changed  over  to  an  electric  loco¬ 
motive  for  traveling  through  the  moun¬ 
tainous  stretches  and  steep  grades  of  the 
Rockies.  These  locomotives  are  truly 
wonderful  pieces  of  engineering  skill.  The 
remarkable  thing  about  them,  among 
other  things  is  that  their  generators  re¬ 
turn  power  to  the  line  on  the  down 

grades.  We  are  now  traveling  about  60 

miles  along  the  south  side  of  Glacier 

National  Park,  and  viewing  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  scenery  in  the  world  and 
out  beyond  the  first  range  of  the  Rockies 
towards  Spokane,  the  first  new  and  won¬ 
derful  city  of  the  Far  West  for  us  to 
reach.  These  cities  of  Spokane,  Seattle, 
Tacoma  and  Portland,  Ore.,  are  truly  the 
wonders  of  the  age.  Fifty  years  ago 

this  country,  where  Spokane  now  is,  was 
used  only  by  the  Indians  and  a  few  trap¬ 
pers  and  fur  traders.  Looking  down 
from  one  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
on  to  this  immense  and  beautiful  city, 
one  can  scarcely  conceive  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  This  is 
the  largest  city  between  Minneapolis  in 
the  Central  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  is, situated  about  the  center  of  a  vast 
domain  with  billions  of  dollars  in  natural 
resources.  An  immense  storehouse  con¬ 
taining  millions  of  fertile  fields  and  or¬ 
chard  acres,  tremendous  water  power, 
billions  of  feet  of  timber,  and  untold 
mineral  wealth.  Splendid  roads  have  been 
built  from  Spokane  to  Yellowstone  and 
Glacier  National  Parks,  Mt.  Rainier  and 
other  world-famous  places  can  be  reached 
in  a  day.  A  thousand  miles  of  motor 
roads  radiate  in  every  direction  from 
Spokane. 

Our  next  morning’s  interest  is  taken 
up  by  a  visit  to  the  famous  Wenatchee 
Valley,  in  Washington,  apple  orchards, 
from  where  no  less  than  20.000  carloads 
of  apples  or  15,000,000  bushel  boxes  are 
shipped  annually.  The  members  of  the 
Wenatchee  Chamber  of  Commerce  met  us 
at  the  train  in  60  private  cars  and  took 
us  for  a  tour  of  their  apple  orchards. 
Here  they  talk  apples  all  day  and  dream 
apples  all  night.  The  whole  section  is 
watered  by  irrigation,  and  the  trees 
sprayed  seven  times  each  season.  Even 
late  in  August  the  foliage  and  fruit  was 
blue  gray  with  the  last  spray,  yet  loaded 
with  perfect  fruit,  which,  after  picking, 
is  passed  through  power  washing  ma¬ 
chines  and  dried  before  packing  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Expert  pickers  take  the  fruit  from 
the  trees,  and  a  good  acre  will  produce 
1,200  bushels  of  apples;  a  small  orchard 
of  seven  or  eight  acres  with  a  nice  little 
bungalow  sells  for  $25,000. 

Back  to  our  train  again  a  couple  of 
hours  journey  brings  us  to  the  new  eight- 
mile  long  Cascade  Tunnel,  a  hole  bored 
through  the  Cascade  Range  of  solid  rock, 
opened  two  years  ago  and  considered  the 
greatest  engineering  feat  since  the  World 
War;  it  is  the  longest  tunnel  on  thi 
hemisphere,  and  its  cost  was  $16,000,000. 
Now  instead  of  having  to  travel  75  miles 
of  tortuous  and  steep  grades  around  tin' 
mountainsides,  the  new  road  is  only  20 
miles  of  easy  and  straight  grades.  The 
boring  for  this  tunnel  was  started  from 
each  end,  and  so  true  were  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  engineers  that  when  they  met 
near  the  center  of  the  tunnel,  they  were 
not  out  more  than  one  inch  from  the 
straight  course  in  the  whole  eight  miles. 

Most  of  our  party  by  this  time  figured 
they  had  had  about  their  money’s  worth 
in  sightseeing  and  pleasure.  Yet  we  were 
not  yet  at  the  half  way  of  our  tour,  and 
had  very  many  good  things  in  store  for 
us.  In  fact  our  very  next  stopping  place 
was  another  eye-opener  but  of  a  different 
kind,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  whole  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour.  It  was  a  visit  to  Longview,  called 
the  City  of  Vision,  the  Pacific  Northwest’s 
newest  city,  so  new  in  fact  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful  concrete  streets,  electric  light  stand¬ 
ards,  also  one  of  the  finest  schools  in  the 
country,  were  all  there  practically  before 
any  homes  had  been  built.  This  was  the 
vision  of  the  owner  of  the  famous  Long- 
Bell  Lumber  Mill,  the  largest  sawmill  in 
the  world.  It  was  worth  the  journey 


across  the  continent  to  see  this  mill  at 
work.  All  around  for  hundreds  of  miles 
are  almost  inexhaustible  stands  of  some 
of  the  finest  timber  on  the  continent, 
hence  the  site  of  the  largest  mill  in  the 
country.  On  arrival  at  the  mill,  we  found 
that,  for  the  convenience  of  visitors,  a 
walkway  had  been  erected  high  up  above 
the  machinery  all  over  the  mill,  so  that 
the  whole  operation  could  be  viewed  with 
perfect  safety  and  without  interfering 
with  the  men  at  their  work,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  some  mill.  Logs  were  rolling 
onto  the  various  saws  as  if  some  magic 
hand  was  moving  them ;  very  few  men 
were  in  sight,  just  one  here  and  there, 
drawing  a  lever  or  regulating  some  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  was  almost  uncanny  to  see 
these  huge  logs  grabbed  from  the  water 
by  giant  hooks  and  conveyed  on  an  end¬ 
less  chain  belt  to  the  first  huge  saw, 
which  would  take  its  first  slab  off,  that, 
if  set  on  edge  would  cover  one  side  of 
your  garage.  This  great  slab  would  drop 
down  and,  untouched  by  human  hands, 
would  be  conveyed  to  other  and  smaller 
saws  and  portions  worked  from  it  down 
to  the  size  of  laths  or  even  smaller,  until 
nothing  but  the  outside  knots,  if  any,  and 
the  sawdust  remained.  Even  this  was 
not  wasted,  but  blown  into  huge  waiting 
box  trucks  and  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
city  for  fuel. 

The  finished  lumber,  as  it  comes  from 
various  saws  and  other  machinery  is 
sorted  into  piles  and  then  loaded  onto 
large  ocean-going  ships  which  are  able 
to  get  up  the  river  right  along  side  the 
mill ;  these  ships  carry  immense  loads  to 
not  only  ports  along  the  American  coast, 
but  to  China,  Japan  and  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  have  a  very  ingenious  form 
of  trucks  around  this  mill  for  loading 
this  lumber  onto  the  ships  without  touch¬ 
ing  it  by  human  hand.  The  material  as 
it  comes  from  the  saw  is  left  in  piles 
about  the  size  of  a  truck  load,  and  one 
of  these  trucks  comes  along  and  straddles 
the  pile,  inserts  a  couple  of  long  steel 
fingers  under  the  pile  from  each  side,  and 
takes  it  right  onto  the  boat  and  deposits 
it  there.  The  size  of  some  of  the  trees 
in  tin’s  section  of  the  country  is  immense, 
single  large  trees  in  many  cases  furnish¬ 
ing  enough  lumber  in  one  tree  to  build 
four  bungalows,  and  we  were  told  that 
the  previous  week  the  mill  had  sawed  out 
some  sticks  of  timber  80  feet  long  and 
four  feet  square,  three  sticks  had  scarce¬ 
ly  a  knot  in  them.  We  also  saw  a  flag¬ 
pole  over  200  feet  long  sawed  out  in  the 
one  piece.  One  large  and  very  old  tree 
still  standing  in  one  of  the  places  we 
visited  in  this  territory  had  partly  rotted 
down  by  the  butt  and  had  also  been 
bored  out,  leaving  the  tree  still  standing 
by  its  outer  shell,  and  the  butt  was  large 
enough  so  that  one  of  the  buses  could 
back  into  the  hole,  and  for  a  good  part  of 
the  bus  length  be  out  of  the  weather. 


PINE  TREE 


Dependable  Chicks  from 
America’s  Pioneer  Hatchery 

Prompt  Shipments  —  Per —  50 

White  Leghorns  . $5.25 

Haired  Plymouth  Rocks.....!.  6.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  6.25 

W.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes.  7.25 

Mixed  Chicks  .  5.25 

Special  Matings  2'/i  cents' per  chick"  higher 

Tarce!  post  prepaid.  Send  check  or  money  order 
lull  amount  or  $5  per  100,  balance  C.O.D. 
PULLETS— S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  from  Special 
Matings.  10-12  weeks  old.  05  cents  each;  l.oli 
June  delivery.  Clean,  thrifty  birds.  Wonderful 
value. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHE«Y  AND  POULTRY  FARM 

»  Ulk  HILL  box  R  Stockton,  New  Jorsey 


BABY  CHICKS 


-  50 

100 

500 

$5.25 

$9.75 

$47.50 

.  6.00 

II. 00 

52.50 

.  6.25 

12.00 

57.00 

.  7.25 

13.00 

63.00 

.  5.25 

9.00 

45.00 

PARKS' BARRED  ROCK! 

T>^iP“"ats  ^  Cockerels  Now  at  1918  Prices 

PaAs  Strain  is  America-  s  Greatest  Laying  strain 
of  Barred  Rocks.  Carefully  Selected.  Trapnested 
and  Pedigreed  for  Eggs  and  Standard 
Qualities  since  1889.  Records  of  148 
eggs  111  148  days.  Lots  of  300  eggers  up 
to  357  in  a-  year.  Customers  report 
flock  averages  up  to  271  and  profit  per 
hen  up  to  $S.09.  Winners  in  40  laying 
contests.  Get  Free  Catalog. 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons.  Bx.  Y.  Altoona.  Pa. 


Pheasant  Eggs 

lUXGXECRS— from  choice  stock,  hardy  birds,  $2.40  set¬ 
ting  of  12  eggs.  Pamphlet  with  setting  how  to  raise 
Pheasants.  Hlack  Cochins  Bantam,  setting  of  12  eggs, 

$2.00.  ALPIIEU8  COE,  Suffern,  New  York 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIEIV  POULTRY  FARM.  Barker, N.Y 


MTP.Kl  bite  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 

U1XLHYUO  delivered  by  parcel  post  This  is  my 
27th  yeur.  Earl  Seamans  Faetoryville,  Pa. 


PHEASANT  and  WIT.])  MALLARD  DECK  EGGS 

for  hatching,  15  S3,  100  $18,  Stuart  Kellogg,  Greene,  X.Y. 


Mammoth  pekin  ducklings,  $22  per  100,  small 

lots  25c  each.  Harry  Lestor,  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


Breeders  vigorous  TUDirrvC!  "ith  unusual  liv- 
MAMMOTH  bronze  I  unnc  I  W  ability.  Accept¬ 
ing  orders  eggs,  baby  and  started  Turkeys,  also  breeders 
Place  your  order  now  and  you  will  be  satisfied  and  con. 
vinced.  CIFItE’S  New  England  Tnrkey  Farm,  Medway,  Mass. 


Rrnrtze  Pniilfc  Virginia’s  best  vigorous  stock. 
LH  UlUt  rUUilooOe  each.  $50  per  100.  10c  each 


BIG 

TYPE  ■  wunwiioceaeti,  $50per 

less  after  June  1st  Artzdale  Farm,  Woodstock,  Va, 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Breeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks— mires  reduced. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  -:-  Sellersville,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TORKEY  EGGS,  35c.  Satisfaction 
1,1  guar.  10th  year.  Grace  Stevens,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Turkey  Eggs 


Mammoth  Bronze,  40c  each  nostpaid. 
Oskar  Rusch  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


VIGOROUS  Bronze  and  White  POULTS— $55-100. 
T  %  1110  satisfaction  guar.  SALEM  FARM.  Amherst,  X.  II. 


HITE  HOLLAND  TURK  EYS — Eggs.  50c;  babv  tur¬ 
keys,  $1  ea.  Gypsey  Camp  Farm,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


BBi 


Costs  26 %  Less 
~  Raises  3  OX 

Heavier  Chicks 


ED.  MOORE,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  business-poultry- 
man  who  makes  sure  that  he  is 
using  the  most  profitable  feed. 

So  this  spring  he  divided  1400 
chicks  into  two  lots,  feeding  one 
lot  on  B-B  Daisy  Starter  and 
Growing  Feed  and  the  other  on 
a  higher  priced  competitive  feed. 

His  weight  averages  for  the 
two  lots  during  a  test  period  of  8 
weeks  tell  a  remarkable  story  for 
the  productiveness  and  economy 
of  B-B  Daisy  Feed.  Here  is  the 
record : 


of  chicks  fed 

of  chicks  on 

on  B-B 

other  feed 

At  2  weeks 

5  oz. 

4  oz. 

At  3  weeks 

8  oz. 

7  oz. 

At  4  weeks 

12  oz. 

10  oz. 

At  5  weeks 

16  oz. 

15  oz. 

At  6  weeks 

22  oz. 

19  oz. 

At  7  weeks 

28  oz. 

24  oz. 

At  8  weeks 

35  oz. 

27  oz. 

So  at  8  weeks  of  age  the  chicks 
raised  on  B-B  Daisy  Starter  and 
Growing  Ration  weighed  an  av¬ 
erage  of  30%  more.  But  the 
cost  of  the  B-B  feed  was  26%  less 
than  the  competitive  feed,  a  re¬ 
markable  example  of  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  economy  of  B-B 
All-Mash  Daisy  Starter  and 
Growing  Feed. 

Complete  Line  of 
Guaranteed  Feeds 

B-B  Daisy  Starter  and  Grow¬ 
ing  Feed  is  but  one  in  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  B-B  Poul¬ 
try  Feeds,  all  of  which 
are  guaranteed  most 
productive  per  dollar 
of  feed  cost  or  money 


refunded.  Thousands  of 
poultrymen  are  using  B-B 
Vitamized  All-Mash  Chick 
Starter  Ration,  proved  by  con¬ 
clusive  tests  to  produce  26%  ex¬ 
tra  weight  during  a  chick’s  first 
six  weeks.  These  poultrymen 
follow  along  with  B-B  Vitamized 
Broiler  and  Growing  Ration, 
which  contains  all  of  the  Vit- 
a|mins,  mineral  balance  and 
health  giving  concentrates  re¬ 
quired  by  the  growing  bird  and 
at  maturity  they  put  their  flocks 
on  B-B  Vitamized  Laying  Mash, 
the  proven  producer  of  more 

eggs- 

Two  Feeds  Needed 
Right  Now 

Two  other  feeds  that  we  par- 
ticulary  recommend  to  poultry- 
men  at  this  season  are  B-B  Coc- 
cidiosis  Control  Mash,  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of 
Coccidiosis  and  B-B  Broiler  and 
Crate  Fattener,  a  feed  for  finish¬ 
ing  off  birds  before  marketing. 
Tests  prove  that  this  remarkable 
feed  adds  30%  to  50%  of  weight 
in  10  to  16  days! 

Feed  the  complete  line  of  B-B 
poultry  feeds.  Your  local  B-B 
dealer  will  supply  you  and  will 
refund  your  money  if  you  try 
the  feed  and  your  figures  prove 
that  it  doesn’t  do  everything 
that  we  say  it  will. 

MARITIME  MILLING 
CO.,  INC. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y„ 


AIL  MASH 

STARTER  £  GROWING  FEED 


B-Bi 


B-B  i 


M-161 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L,  I.,  N.  T. 


FilII/'I/O  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
I  Hit  l\  N  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
viiivm;  Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  7c.  100% 
live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


RUGGED  CHICKS  FOR 
WINTER  LAYERS 

Rosemont  Rugged  Chicks  are  backed  by  19  years  of  breeding  for  pro¬ 
duction,  type  and  vigor.  Full-weight,  heavy-boned  chicks  that  will  make 


rood. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND 
Order  from  This  Ad.  £5 

WEEK  OF 
50 

JUNE  1st 
100 

500 

1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 

$4.25 

§8.00 

$40.00 

$80.00 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

.  .  .  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

47.50 

95.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  .  2.75 

4.75 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

.  .  .  3.00 

5.25 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

W.  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes . 

.  . .  3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

55,00 

110.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

,  .  5. CO 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

172.50 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

.  -  .  2.75 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

85,00 

PREPAID  DELIVERY  — 
PULLETS,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  8  weeks 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

old,  70  cents  each,  f.o.b.  Rosemont. 

Immediate 

delivery.  Send  check,  postoffice  or  express  money  order — today. 

Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Dept.  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Immortality 

Two  caterpillars  crawling  on  a  leaf, 

By  some  strange  accident  in  contact 
came ; 

Their  conversation,  passing  all  belief, 

Was  that  same  argument,  the  very 
same, 

That  has  been  “proed  and  conned”  from 
man  to  man. 

Yea,  ever  since  this  wondrous  world 
began. 

The  ugly  creatures, 

Deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 

Devoid  of  features 
That  adorn  mankind. 

Were  vain  enough,  in  dull  and  wordy 
strife  _ 

To  speculate  upon  a  future  life. 

The  first  was  optimistic,  full  of  hope 
The  second,  quite  dyspeptic,  seemed  to 
mope. 

*  *  *  *  *  =s  *  *  * 

They  argued  through  the  Summer ;  Au¬ 
tumn  nigli, 

The  ugly  things  composed  themselves  to 
die, 

And  so,  to  make  their  funeral  quite  com¬ 
plete. 

Each  wrapped  him  in  his  little  winding 
sheet. 

The  tangled  web  encompassed  them  full 
soon  ; 

Each  for  his  coffin  made  him  a  cocoon. 
All  through  the  Winter’s  chilling  blast, 
they  lay 

1  >ead  to  the  world,  aye,  dead  as  human 
clay. 

Do !  Spring  comes  forth  with  all  her 
warmth  and  love; 

She  brings  sweet  justice  from  the  realms 
above ; 

She  breaks  the  chrysalis,  she  resurrects 
the  dead — 

Two  butterflies  ascend  encircling  her 
head. 

And  so  this  emblem  shall  forever  be 
A  sign  of  immortality. 

— Joseph  Jefferson  (1829-1905). 

* 

The  simplest  method  to  can  rhubarb 
is  to  pack  the  r  a  w  rhubarb  as 
tightly  as  possible  into  jars,  and  then 
fill  the  jars  to  overflowing  with  a  hot, 
heavy  syrup  made  of  twice  as  many  cups 
of  sugar  as  water,  and  then  cooked  un¬ 
til  the  syrup  threads  when  dropped  from 
a  spoon.  Adjust  the  rubbers  and  lids  but 
do  not  seal  the  jars  until  they  have  been 
sterilized  for  15  minutes  on  a  rack  in  a 
covered  vessel  of  boiling  water.  The 
water  should  be  at  least  one  inch  above 
the  tops  of  the  jars.  Now  seal  the  jars, 
remove  them  from  the  water,  and  turn 
them  tops  down  on  a  cloth  until  they  are 
cool.  Store  the  jars  in  a  cool,  dark 
place.  To  make  a  richer  product,  place 
a  layer  of  rhubarb  about  one  inch  deep 
in  the  jars,  then  a  layer  of  sugar  about 
one-half  inch  in  depth,  and  proceed  un¬ 
til  the  jar  is  filled,  having  a  layer  of 
sugar  on  top.  Adjust  the  rubbers  and 
lids  and  boil  the  jars  in  a  water  bath  for 
25  minutes.  Remove  them  from  the  wa¬ 
ter,  seal  the  jars,  invert  them,  let  them 
cool,  and  then  store  them  in  a  dark, 
cool  place. 

* 

The  Cleanliness  Institute  offers  a  use¬ 
ful  little  suggestion  about  painting.  Be¬ 
fore  starting  to  paint,  rub  soap  over  the 
hands,  and  let  it  stay  there  while  work¬ 
ing.  Then  any  paint  splashed  or  rubbed 
on  the  hands  can  easily  be  removed  by 
washing  with  warm  water.  Our  own 
plan,  however,  when  using  paint  or  var¬ 
nish,  is  to  wear  rubber  gloves. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Indian  corn  chintz  was  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  patterns  noted  in  a  famous  de¬ 
partment  store.  This  was  an  English 
chintz,  reproduced  from  a  fabric  of  more 
than  a  century  ago,  the  pattern  showing 
oars  of  corn  with  flowers  and  foliage.  The 
background  was  in  dark  colors,  the  pat¬ 
tern  gay.  It  was  a  really  American  pat¬ 
tern  just  right  to  go  with  furniture  of 
a  colonial  or  provincial  type.  The  chintz 
was  30  inches  wide,  98  cents  a  yard. 

One  of  the  newest  berets  for  the  high 
school  or  college  age  is  of  chalk  white 
string,  hand  crocheted.  It  looks  in  the 
hand,  like  one  of  those  plain  crocheted 
caps  that  small  children  wear  pulled 
down  over  their  ears,  but  it  lias,  a  cord 
clastic  run  in  the  edge  to  make  it  “stay 
put.”  It  is  worn  in  various  ways ;  rolled 
to  form  a  halo,  or  like  a  tam  pulled  down 
over  the  left  ear,  with  a  pin  to  hold  it 
in  place,  or  like  a  hood  pulled  down  at 
the  back.  A  Fifth  Avenue  shop  charged 
$5.50  for  these  berets.  A  double-headed 
pin  used  with  the  beret  was  95  cents,  and 
there  were  little  feather  tufts  and  pom¬ 
pons  that  are  stuck  in  for  trimming  that 
cost  25  or  50  cents.  This  beret  can  be 


washed  like  a  stocking.  Its  open  mesh 
made  it  rather  a  rag  when  off,  but  very 
smart  when  on.  The  new  headgear  has 
certainly  traveled  a  long  way  from  pon¬ 
derous  picture  hats  and  willow  plumes. 

Jersey  jackets  dispute  the  vogue  of 
flannel  for  sports  wear.  8ome  are  short, 
merely  coming  to  the  waist  line,  where 
they  are  finished  with  a  buckled  belt; 
others  the  regulation  hip  length,  double 
breasted  and  with  patch  pockets.  Some 
are  made  of  crepe  de  chine,  for  wear  with 
separate  skirts  or  dresses.  In  our  vari¬ 
able  climate  the  little  woolen  jackets  are 
practical  as  well  as  smart.  The  short 
velvet  jacket  or  wrap  remains  in  vogue 
for  evening  or  dress-up  occasions. 

A  chemically  treated  window  cloth  was 
seen  for  29  cents.  It  is  made  of  soft 
absorbent  cotton  which  is  dipped  in  cold 
water,  and  then  wrung  out.  It  cleans 
the  glass  perfectly  without  the  use  of 
soap  or  other  cleansing  agent. 

Many  of  us  still  like  a  dress  slip  with 
built-up  shoulders  to  wear  under  trans¬ 
parent  gowns,  but  for  several  years  past 
they  have  not  been  found  in  all  shops. 
We  recently  saw  nice  ones  in  the  larger 
sizes  in  black,  and  other  colors  for  $3.95, 
made  of  a  nice  crepe  de  chine.  They 
were  the  plain  style  with  a  pleat  to  give 
fullness  at  each  side.  The  saleswoman 
told  us  that  some  of  the  manufacturers 
did  not  want  to  make  them,  except  in  the 
princess  wrap-around  shape,  although 
most  women  looking  for  a  slip  with  the 
built-up  shoulder  preferred  the  other 
shape.  The  slimmer  wearers  usually  pre¬ 
fer  shoulder  straps,  and  the  white  and 
flesh  slips  are  in  high  favor  even  to  wear 
under  dark  dresses. 


Entertaining  Made  Easy 

We  all  love  to  entertain  our  friends 
and  to  be  entertained  by  them,  but  many 
women,  especially  those  who  do  all  of 


their  own  work,  reach  a  point  where 
serving  a  meal  to  a  number  of  guests  be¬ 
comes  a  burden,  and  in  many  homes  the 
tired  wife  and  mother  gives  up  all  form 
of  entertaining.  This  is  really  too  bad, 
for  men  usually  like  to  play  host,  and 
children  are  always  thrilled  at  the  very 
idea  of  festivity ;  it  is  a  valuable  part 
of  their  training. 

I  had  reached  the  point  where  it  seemed 
physically  impossible  for  me  to  entertain 
more  than  two  extra  people  without  be¬ 
ing  a  wreck  of  myself  afterwards.  In 
thinking  it  over  I  discovered  that  plan¬ 
ning  and  preparing  the  meal  did  not 
overtire  me,  in  fact  I  enjoyed  it.  but 
serving  it,  changing  courses,  and  trying 
to  be  a  pleasant  hostess  while  feeling 
warm  and  flustered  was  too  much  for  me. 
Finally  I  evolved  a  plan,  tried  it  with 
huge  success,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
have  entertained  with  comparatively  lit¬ 
tle  work,  in  fact  it  has  been  so  successful 
that  a  number  of  my  friends  have  adopt¬ 
ed  the  plan.  too. 

It  is  simply  a  modified  buffet  meal.  My 
dining-room  is  small,  but  I  have  two 
large  living-rooms,  and  I  frequently  en¬ 
tertain  12  to  16  people  at  dinner  or  sup¬ 
per  and  do  all  of  the  work  myself.  Card 
tables  are  set  in  the  two  living-rooms 
with  silver,  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  and 
a  small  cream  pitcher  and  sugar  bowl; 
The  dining-room  table  is  arranged  with 
flowers  and  candles;  in  the  Winter  if 
I  haven’t  a  flowering  plant  I  use  greens 
and  Winter  berries.  At  one  end  of  the 
table  I  place  a  pile  of  plates,  a  platter 
of  meat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  then  around 
the  table  are  found  plates  of  buttered 
rolls,  jellies  and  relishes,  usually  a  mold 
of  gelatine  salad,  and  at  the  farther  end 
I  sit  with  coffee  and  cups  before  me ; 
each  guest  takes  his  plate  and  serves  him¬ 
self.  When  finished  he  receives  his  cof¬ 
fee  from  me  and  finds  his  place  at  one 
of  the  card  tables.  It  is  all  jolly  and  in¬ 
formal,  the  stiffest  person  never  fails  to 
thaw,  and  of  course  they  troop  back  for 
second  helpings.  I  serve  the  dessert  to 
them  with  the  help  of  a  member  of  the 
family.  In  the  Summer  the  tables  are 
set  on  a  screened  porch  which  opens  from 
the  dining-room. 

My  specialty  is  Sunday  night  supper; 
it  is  a  pleasant  time  to  entertain,  and  a 
simple  meal  is  enjoyed.  Sometimes  salad 
and  sandwiches,  coffee  and  homemade 
cake ;  through  the  Winter  we  have  es- 
calloped  oysters  or  creamed  chicken  on 


toast;  in  fact  there  are  so  many  menus 
that  are  adaptable  to  this  method  of  ser¬ 
vice  one  finds  it  difficult  to  decide. 

My  Easter  party  was  particularly  pret¬ 
ty.  One  of  the  guests  exclaimed,  “We 
should  photograph  this  table  before  we 
touch  the  food.”  I  wish  that  we  had, 
for  all  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  could  see 
it  then.  Easter  lilies  and  low  baskets 
of  colored  eggs  were  the  decorations,  with 
tall  ivory  candles  sending  a  soft  glow 
over  all.  A  platter  of  baked  ham  gar¬ 
nished  with  deviled  eggs,  a  casserole  of 
potatoes  diced  in  cream  sauce  and 
browned  in  the  oven,  a  fluffy  spinach 
souffle,  horseradish  sauce  for  the  ham, 
homemade  pickles,  a  ring  mold  of  gela¬ 
tine  salad,  combined  with  shredded  cab¬ 
bage  and  grated  carrots,  hot  buttered  bis¬ 
cuits  and  a  bowl  of  cottage  cheese  and 
preserved  cherries.  For  dessert  I  served 
a  pineapple  upside-down  cake  and 
whipped  cream.  Doesn't  it  sound  good? 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Frozen  Desserts 

When  Jack  Frost  piles  the  snow  on 
our  doorstep  it  always  suggests  frozen 
desserts  to  the  children.  They  have 
learned  to  make  plain  and  fruited  ice¬ 
cream  mixtures  and  to  freeze  them  with 
very  little  assistance.  The  snow  is  much 
easier  Jor  them  to  use  than  ice,  and  gives 
very  satisfactory  results.  About  one- 
fourth  salt  is  used  in  packing  snow  and 
more  snow  Js  added  as  it  melts.  A  small 
freezer  is  used,  and  the  cream  is  made 
early  enough  to  allow  time  for  hardening, 
so  turning  the  freezer  is  not  difficult.  The 
same  recipes  are  used  with  ice  when 
snow  is  gone. 

We  use  a  simple  foundation  recipe  call¬ 
ing  for  gelatine,  as  it  is  easier  for  the 
children  to  make.  Soften  one  tablespoon 
of  plain  gelatine  in  one  cup  of  cold  milk 
and  add  it  to  three  cups  of  scalded  milk. 


Add  one  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar,  stir 
well  and  cool ;  then  add  one  pint  of 
cream,  a  few  grains  of  salt,  one  teaspoon 
of  flavor,  and  freeze.  Crushed  fruit,  fresh 
or  canned,  may  be  added  to  this  recipe. 

For  chocolate  cream  add  two  ounces  of 
melted  chocolate  to  the  recipe.  Broken 
nuts,  crushed  fruit  or  brittle  candy, 
crushed,  may  be  used  to  top  the  plain 
ice  cream.  Hot  chocolate  sauce  is  also 
a  delicious  addition.  For  this,  mix  one 
ounce  unsweetened  chocolate,  one-half 
cup  of  sugar  and  one-half  tablespoon  of 
cornstaich.  Stir  this  into  one  cup  of 
boiling  water,  cook  until  smooth,  then 
add  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 

A  delicious  milk  sherbet  is  easily  made 
by  using  a  flavored  gelatine  dessert  pow¬ 
der.  Make  the  dessert  with  one  pint  of 
hot  water  as  directed  on  the  package  and 
cool.  Into  the  freezer  put  two  cups  of 
milk,  two  cups  of  cream,  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  one  teaspoon  of  fruit  flavor. 
Pack  in  snow  and  salt,  or  ice  and  salt, 
turn  freezer  until  the  mixture  is  chilled, 
then  add  dissolved  gelatine.  Lemon  or 
orange  juice  may  be  added  at  this  time 
if  more  acid  is  desired.  Of  course  the 
proportion  of  cream  may  be  varied  in 
these  recipes,  according  to  the  richness 
desired. 

When  the  temperature  drops  to  zero, 
or  near  there,  the  children  let  Jack  Frost 
do  the  work.  For  a  simple  mousse  they 
whip  one  pint  of  cream,  adding  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  flavor  and  a 
few  grains  of  salt.  They  put  this  into  a 
pail  or  dish  with  tight-fitting  cover  and 
set  it  outdoors  over  night  or  for  several 
hours.  If  the  temperature  is  low,  no 
packing  in  ice  or  snow  is  necessary. 

Mousse  made  with  gelatine  requires 
less  cream.  Soften  two  teaspoons  of 
plain  gelatine  in  one-half  cup  of  milk. 
Scald  one  and  one-half  cups  of  milk,  stir 
in  gelatine  and  one  cup  of  sugar.  Chill 
until  it  begins  to  stiffen,  then  beat  in 
one  cup  of  cream,  whipped,  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  flavor.  The  plain  mousse  is 
varied  by  the  addition  of  crushed  fruits 
or  one  ounce  of  melted  chocolate,  or  a 
sauce  may  be  used  in  serving. 

We  sometimes  use  the  flavored  gelatine 
powder  for  mousse,  preparing  the  dessert 
with  hot  water  as  directed.  Chill  until 
it  begins  to  stiffen,  beat  lightly,  then 
whip  in  one  pint  of  stiffly  whipped  cream. 
Add  sugar  to  taste  and  desired  fruit 
flavor  or  fruit. 

Of  course  mousse  may  be  packed  in 
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ice  and  salt  for  several  hours  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  not  low  enough,  but  during 
Winter  if  it  is  near  the  zero  mark.  Jack 
Frost  will  do  the  work.  If  there  are 
children  in  the  family  let  them  try  these 
easily  made  ices.  mrs.  h.  b. 


Rugs  and  Remnants 

I  had  just  been  admiring  the  latest 
quilt  pattern  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  when 
Aunt  Martha  happened  in.  I  told  her 
of  Mother  Bee’s  idea  of  using  these  de¬ 
signs  for  cushion  covers  as  well  as  quilts. 
“That,  reminds  me,”  she  said,  “of  what 
my  neighbor  told  me  yesterday  about  her 
sister.  She’d  been  down  in  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Hills  in  a  school  where  the  teachers 
were  interested  in  reviving  ‘fireside  in¬ 
dustries.’  Many  a  cabin  at  the  head  of 
a  lonely  hollow  was  beginning  to  echo 
once  more  to  the  tread  of  the  loom,  as  it 
did  years  ago.  Precious  old  patterns 
were  discovered  and  copied  in  coverlids 
and  blankets,  and  even  dress  material* 
‘Lee’s  Surrender,’  ‘Pine  Blossom,’  Tvv 
Branch,’  ‘Red  Bird  Tree.’  The  idea  came 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Grecian  Cross. — This  pattern  is  made  m  two 
colors  and  white.  The  quilt  from  which  the 
photograph  was  taken  was  in  gold,  blue  and 
white.  The  blocks  are  joined  with  white.  Pat¬ 
tern  for  this  all-pieced  block  is  15  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New 
YTork. 

Beautiful  catalog  of  patchwork  patterns  and 
quilting  designs,  15  cents. 


to  Harriet  that  perhaps  her  sister  could 
use  these  same  designs  in  appliqued 
quilts  and  hooked  rugs.  She  herself  had 
made  a  lovely  candle-wicking  spread  in 
imitation  of  the  handsome  sunburst  de¬ 
sign  her  mother  had  always  admired,  and 
had  made  a  good  start  on  the  pineapple 
pattern.  Harriet  said  it’s  fascinating  to 
see  how  the  different  material  takes  the 
design  ;  now  and  then  she  changes  a  line 
or  varies  a  proportion  and  sees  a  new 
design  grow  under  her  hand.  She  uses 
checked  paper  to  take  off  the  pattern. 
She  declares  our  grandmothers  surprised 
their  neighbors  just  the  same  way!  All 
the  innovations  were  not  always  in  color 
combinations  in  those  days.  Whenever 
Harriet  goes  for  a  visit  she  gathers  ideas 
for  her  rugs  and  quilts  from  the  wall¬ 
paper  or  the  cretonnes  or  new  curtains. 
Besides  she’s  willing  to  experiment  with 
almost  any  color,  I  tell  her,  that  comes 
her  way ;  she  does  admit  her  designs 
depend  often  on  the  colors  she  has !  One 
girl  gave  her  the  loveliest  blue,  and  she 
now  dreams  of  all  sorts  of  blue  flowers 
and  the  ancient  wave  pattern  and  swal¬ 
lows  on  the  wing !” 

Y\  hile  Aunt  Martha  and  I  were  having 
our  second  cup  of  tea  she  said:  “Did 
you  ever  know  the  uniforms  of  the 
soldiers  in  1812  were  a  different  color 
from  those  of  the  Civil  War?  I  didn’t 
until  I  had  the  contents  of  my  cousin’s 
attic  wished  on  me  the  other  day.  I 
told  my  neighbor  about  it  and  she  went 
to  her  mother’s  attic  and  found  a  Con¬ 
federate  uniform.  We’ve  decided  to  make 
a  rug  for  the  Soldier’s  Home  of  “The 
Blue  and  The  Gray.”  Isn’t  that  a  good 
idea?  AYool  makes  a  cozy  rug.  too.” 

As  we  sat  talking  Aunt  Martha  opened 
her  box  of  quilting  stuff  and  said  :  “See 
what  I  learned  from  my  frivolous  city 
cousin.  This  is  a  silken  log  cabin !  I 
sniff  at  it,  as  you  do,  but  isn’t  it  clever? 
Just  these  squares  of  calico,  mill  ends 
she  says ;  on  these  she  sews  three  un¬ 
shaped  bits  of  silk  that  look  well  to¬ 
gether,  two  light  and  a  dark,  or  two 
plain  and  a  figured,  or  what  not.  Then 
she  trims  the  silk  until  it’s  true  with 
the  calico  lining,  pieces  them  all  togther 
but  doesn’t  ‘quilt’  at  all !  Lazy,  but  a 
lovely  dainty  ‘throw,,’  so  original  for  a 
wedding  present,  she  says.  This  same  girl 
is  doing  an  autograph  quilt;  she  de- 
clares  her  mother  made  one  50  years  ago, 
and  _  it’s  time  the  style  rotated  into 
fashion  once  more.  If  backgammon’s 
coming  in  why  not  autograph  quilts? 
She’s  the  same  girl  who  begs  silk  stock¬ 
ings  from  all  her  friends  for  hooked  rug 
material  and  experiments  with  dyes  ‘just 
for  fun,’  as  a  child  does  with  his  first 
paint  box.  It  seems  rather  strange  to 
me,  but  she  does  make  some  lovely  un¬ 
usual.  color  schemes.  Now  she  has  a 
new  idea  about  woolen  mill  ends  some¬ 
one  gave  her.  At  first  she  planned  to 
unravel  the  material  to  get  stuff  for  a 
hooked  rug,  but  the  material  was  too 
closely  woven  for  that.  Instead  she’s 
making  them.  into  bags,  sometimes  with 
a  bit  of  design  in  harmonious  worsted, 
sometimes  a  Contrasting  geometric  pat- 
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tern.  She  has  large  bags  for  shopping  or 
for  knitting,  small  ones  for  church  or  a 
bridge.  She  laughs  and  says  she’s  mak¬ 
ing  something  of  nothing,  and  didn’t 
know  she  was  so  clever. 

“You  never  can  tell  in  this  world, 
can  you,  what  fine  ideas  the  next  fellow 
may  be  all  ready  to  give.  I  suppose  that’s 
what  makes  just  living  along  so  in¬ 
teresting,”  said  Aunt  Martha  as  she 
folded  away  her  quilting. 

FLORENCE  BEEVES. 


Raising  Money  in  a  Unique 
Way 

Several  years  ago  the  innovation  known 
as  “game  night”  was  introduced  in¬ 
to  our  town,  and  has  been  so  popular  it 
has  become  a  town  institution.  The 
plan  has  been  used  by  the  Parent-Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  the  public  library,  two 
lodges,  and  the  senior  class  from  the  high 
school  earned  a  goodly  sum  one  year  to¬ 
wards  the  expenses  of  the  Easter  Wash¬ 
ington  trip. 

The  affairs  are  usually  held  m  the 
large  auditorium  belonging  to  the  school. 
The  committee  in  charge  furnishes  cof¬ 
fee  and  sandwiches;  the  guests  bring 
card  tables  and  games,  and  each  guest 
pays  25  cents.  Usually  a  number  of 
persons  are  asked  to  be  responsible  for 
one  table  each,  and  they  in  turn  ask 
their  guests.  Any  game  may  be  played, 
and  groups  of  tables  playing  the  same 
game  often  progress. 

After  refreshments  are  served  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  sometimes  given,  or  dancing  en¬ 
joyed.  An  organized  Sunday  school 
class  was  entertained  at  an  evening 
party  in  the  church  parlors  recently  using 
the  plan  modified  slightly.  Tables  were 
arranged  with  many  old-fashioned  games ; 
parchesi,  flinch,  dominoes,  anagrams, 
etc. ;  each  table  was  numbered,  and 
guests  drew  slips  to  determine  place  and 
partners ;  after  a  certain  time  a  bell  rang 
and  two  winners  progressed. 

The  plan  has  been  so  successful  that 
we  cheerfully  pass  it  one  to  others  who 
wish  to  promote  sociability,  and  incident¬ 
ally  raise  money  for  some  object  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  lucile  r.  de  right. 


Bread,  Cake  and  Salad 

On  page  384  Mrs.  L.  R.  C.  writes  that 
she  enjoys  baking  bread,  and  so  do  I.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  I  bake  white  bread — 
it  is  usually  whole  wheat,  graham,  bran 
or  rye. 

To  make  a  rye  bread  that  keeps  moist 
several  days  and  is  especially  fine  for 
sandwiches,  take  three  cups  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  and  put  in  shortening  and  salt.  As 
soon  as  shortening  is  melted  put  in  suf¬ 
ficient  rye  flour  to  make  a  smooth  bat¬ 
ter  when  thoroughly  beaten.  Let  cool 
until  lukewarm.  Then  add  a  cake  of 
compressed  yeast  dissolved  in  Y  cup 
lukewarm  water,  and  %  cup  molasses. 
Let  rise.  Mix  up  stiff  with  white  flour 
and  proceed  as  with  any  bread.  You  see, 

I  am  supposing  that  you  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  enough  to  try  this  are  cooks  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

In  making  other  breads  I  use  a  white 
flour  sponge.  Did  you  ever  try  putting 
an  egg  in  sponge  when  making  whole¬ 
wheat  or  graham  bread? 

Sometimes  when  I'm  making  bread  I 
make  a  little  extra  sponge  and  make  a 
dough  cake,  as  follows:  One  cup  sugar, 
Y  cup  butter,  one  cup  sponge,  two  eggs, 
one  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  one  table¬ 
spoon  water,  one  cup  raisins,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and 
flour  to  thicken — not  more  than  1Y  cups, 
and  less  if  the  sponge  is  real  thick. 
Cream  shortening  and  add  sugar.  Beat 
eggs  and  add,  stirring  well.  Add  dis¬ 
solved  soda  and  sponge.  Mix  well.  Then 
add  flour  and  spices,  putting  raisins  onto 
the  flour  as  it  lies  on  the  batter,  thus 
savmg  the  operation  of  flouring  them. 
Beat  smooth.  Bake  in  loaf  pan.  This 
recipe  doubled  and  baked  in  a  large  tube 
pan  requires  an  hour  in  a  325-degree 
oven.  It  may  be  iced  or  one  can  serve  it 
with  a  pudding  sauce. 

Now  while  eggs  are  so  cheap  is  a  good 
time  to  make  angel’s  food  cake.  Sift  1*4 
cups  sugar  three  or  four  times  through  a 
very  fine  sifter,  discarding  the  coarse 
grains.  Sift  bread  flour  once,  measuring 
one  cup,  add  to  the  sugar  and  sift  to¬ 
gether  several  times.  Put  l* 1/^  cups  egg 
whites — 12  or  13  egg  whites — in  a  bowl, 
add  a  few  grains  of  salt  and  beat  until 
creamy,  add  one  teaspoon  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  and  beat  until  stiff.  Use  a  wire 
whisk  to  work  in  flour  and  sugar  mix¬ 
ture  very  slowly  and  a  little  at.  a  time. 
Add  two  teaspoons  vanilla  a  drop  at  a 
time.  Pour  carefully  into  an  ungreased 
tube  pan.  Put  into  a  cold  oven  and  set 
regulator  at  250  degrees  Fahr.  At  end  of 
half  an  hour  raise  to  300  degrees,  and 
after  15  minutes  raise  to  325  for  the  last 
15  minutes  of  the  hour  it  takes  to  bake 
it.  This  makes  a  large  cake.  Invert  pan 
and  let  hang  until  cool.  [This  method 
of  baking  applies  to  gas  stove  only. — Ed.] 

When  you  make  this  cake  use  the 
yolks  for  a  gold  cake  as  follows :  Cream 
%  cup  butter  and  add  1 44  cups  sugar. 
M  hen  well  blended  add  eight  yolks  which 
have  been  beaten  until  thick.  Mix  well. 
8ift  together  214  cups  flour  (measured, 
after  being  sifted  once),  214  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  sift  together  three  times. 
Add  flour  and  %  cup  milk  alternately  in 
small  portions,  each  time  beating  until 
smooth.  Last  add  14  teaspoon  lemon  ex¬ 
tract.  Bake  in  a  tube  cake  pan  at  325 


degrees — moderate  oven — for  35  minutes. 
When  cool  split  in  two  parts,  spread 
with  lemon  filling,  put  together  and  ice 
with  “sure  fire”  icing. 

For  the  lemon  filling  use  one  cup 
sugar,  214  tablespoons  flour,  grated  rind 
of  two  lemons,  14  cup  lemon  juice,  two 
egg  yolks  slightly  beaten,  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  butter.  Put  all  ingredients  ex¬ 
cept  butter  in  pan,  combining  sugar  and 
flour  and  then  adding  the  rest,  and  cook 
until  thick.  Stir  constantly.  Add  but¬ 
ter  and  spread  on  lower  half  of  split 
cake.  Put  upper  half  over  it. 

To  make  “sure  fire”  icing  put  two  egg 
whites,  114  cups  sugar,  three  tablespoons 
cold  water  and  114  teaspoons  light  corn 
syrup  in  upper  part  of  double  boiler  and 
beat  with  rotary  egg-beater  until  tlior- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


315 — Jacket  Ensem¬ 
ble.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
dress  with  2 %  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  jacket  and  a 
leather  belt.  Ten 
cents. 


010  —  Quaint  and 
Pretty.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  0  years. 

Size  4  requires  114 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  7s  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


500  —  Smart  Morn¬ 
ing  Frock.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  10,  18,  20 

years,  30,  38,  40, 

42,  44  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  314  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  Sa¬ 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


designed  in  sizes  2. 
4  and  0  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
with  214  yds.  of  2- 
in.  lace  banding. 
Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


oughly  mixed.  Then  place  over  rapidly 
boiling  water,  beating  constantly  with 
egg-beater.  Cook  seven  minutes,  or  un¬ 
til  frosting  stands  in  peaks.  Remove 
from  fire,  add  *4  teaspoon  lemon  extract 
and  beat  until  thick  enough  to  spread. 
Use  to  ice  cake. 

You  still  have  four  egg  yolks.  Use 
these  in  the  following  boiled  salad  dress¬ 
ing  :  M  ix  Y  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
dry  mustard,  one  tablespoon  sugar  and 
two  tablespoons  flour  together.  Cream 
with  1  [4  tablespoons  melted  butter.  Then 
add  Ya  cup  strong  vinegar  and  stir  un¬ 
til  smooth.  Add  1%  cups  hot  water  and 
beat  smooth.  Cook  over  hot  water  until 
thick  and  the  raw  floury  taste  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Then  stir  in  four  well-beaten 
egg  yolks  and  continue  to  cook  for  two 
minutes.  This  makes  a  very  thick  dress¬ 
ing.  For  vegetable  or  fish  salads,  when  a 
little  moisture  is  inevitable  use  “as  is.” 
For  fruit  salads  add  sweetened  whipped 
cream  to  thin  to  taste. 

A  substantial  salad  is  made  of  one  No. 

1  can  salmon,  one  No.  2  can  peas,  one 
cup  cubed  celery,  one  cup  boiled  salad 
dressing.  Drain  peas,  pour  liquid  from 
salmon  and  flake  after  removing  bones 
and  skins,  crisp  celery  in  cold  water  for 
an  hour,  then  drain.  Mix  all  ingredients 
just  before  you  put  it  on  the  table. 

For  sandwiches  cream  two  parts  boiled 
salad  dressing  to  one  part  peanut  butter 
together  and  spread  on  whole  wheat 
bread.  estelle  m.  garrett. 


New  York  State  Farmers 
like  the  Merchants  Mutual 

“MUTUAL”  INSURANCE  always  has  ap- 
pealed  strongly  to  farmers.  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  so  many  are  members  of  cooperative 
organizations? 

The  low-cost  high-service  policies  written 
by  the  Merchants  Mutual  have  proved 
especially  attractive  and  favorable.  We  now 
serve  over  70,000  farmer  policyholders.  We 
carry  insurance  on  57  cars  and  trucks  for 
34  Farm  Bureaus.  Our  new  business  writ¬ 
ten  last  year — net  premiums — increased 
46%  over  1929. 

^ J  The  Merchants  Mutual  is  a  New 
York  State  organization,  with 
home  office  at  Buffalo,  Claims  Ser¬ 
vice  Branches  throughout  the 
State,  and  claims  representatives 
^  from  coast  to  coast. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OWEN  B.  AUGSPURGER,  President 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  rates  and  exact  savings  on  your  car  and 
truck.  Ask  for  Agency  Proposition,  if  you  think 
you  would  like  to  represent  the  “Merchants.”  You 
may  be  in  a  good  territory  which  is  still  open. 


J* 


How  to  Clean 


Your  Clothes 

Snow  White  at 


less  Expense  — and  Quicker 

than  any  power-washer  made.  Clothes  perfectly 
white  in  5  minutes.  Truaid  is  guaranteed  to  do 
that.  Easy  to  use  and  easy  on  clothes.  Just  a 
gentle  squeeze  and  suction  works  like  magic. 
Surface  washing  leaves  clothes  grimy.  Dirt 
ground  in  the  meshes  is  hard  to  get  out — but  you 
can  remove  all  the  grim  and  dirt  quickly  and 

e„n,  -  Truaid  Washer 


Fits  jour  tub 


It  forces  suds  through  the  meshes  of  the  cloth 
by  slow  and  easy  squeezing.  The  leverage 
makes  it  easy.  No  back-breaking  work — it  does 
a  perfect  job  without  a  scrub-board.  It’s  the 
most  sensational  improvement  in  washing  ever 
made.  Used  by  many  owners  of  expensive  power- 
washers.  Approved  by  four  prominent  magazines. 

Free  16  page  Booklet 

Illustrated.  A  real  text-book  on 
Washing;  how  to  save  time  and 
work,  save  your  clothes,  your  health, 
your  hands;  how  to  get  clothes  softer 
and  brighter.  Many  valuable  pointers 
on  your  laundry  problems.  What  your 
neighbors  say  about  the  Truaid.  It 
shows  clearly  just  what  this  Washer 
will  mean  to  you.  How  you  can  have  a  Truaid 
delivered  to  your  home  for  a  SO  days  trial. 
Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this  booklet — right 
now  before  you  forget. 

HANDY  WASHER  CO.,2431  E.Fayette St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


0q0tl 

CAN  BE  MADE  SHOWING 

AMAZING  NEW 

Household  Invention 

0pe-N-Seal 

•"Think  how  women  tussle  with 
I-  fruit  jar  lids— sealing  jars  at 
canning  time;  opening  them  all 
year ’round.  Agents  coining 
moneywith  Ope-N-Seal -amaz¬ 
ing  new  canning  —  preserving 
eet,  which  opens  or  seals  jars  in 
a  jiffy.  Also  picks  up  boiling  hot 
jars,  holds  them  for  filling, 
washing,  sterilizing.  Saves 
hands  from  injury.  Saves  fruit 
from  spoiling.  Saves  time. 
Approved  Good  Housekeeping. 

ARFNT^  Biggest  Money-Making 
HbLIIIO  Season  le  Now  Here 

Men  and  women-you  can  earn  $60 
to  .$76  weekly.  Every  housewife 
wants  Ope-N-Seal  the  minute  she 
Bees  it.  SellB  itself.  Chappel  made 
$973  in  few  months .  Duvall  $9  firBt 
two  hours.  Work  full  or  spare  time. 
NO  investment  necessary.  We  start 
you  with  demonstrator  sample  FREE 
©n  trial.  Write  today, 

TYLER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1 02 -E 

Muncie,  Indians 


BIG  PROFITS 


SAMPLE  ON 
FREE  TRIAL 


Agents  Wanted 

“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30 
to  $75  or  more  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Few  vacant  territories  in 
New  York  and  surrounding  territories.  Write 
today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY 
Dept.  F.  Columbus,  Indiana 


WOOL 


—  BLANKETS  - 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  fold  direct  if  yon  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
112  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


Quick  Relief! 

For  rashes  and  all  forms  of  itching, 
burning,  disfiguring  6kin  irritations. 

Cuticura  Ointment 

Price  26c.  Sample  free  of  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  B, 
Malden,  Mans. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t  >  your  recmirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  184  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  I’AIIK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


STAMP  BARGAIN— SALVADOR  DIAMOND 

shaped,  set  of  Triangles,  stamps  of  every  con¬ 
tinent.  big  set  Canada,  1882  on.  All  for  10c  to 
approval  applicants.  C.  M.  WEAVER,  Dept. 
26,  1451  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  23,  1931 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK  j 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

What  can  be  done  to  collect  rent  over¬ 
due  if  a  tenant  has  moved  off  leaving 
three  months’  rent  unpaid?  Can  his 
earnings  be  garnisheed?  It'  so,  how? 

New  York.  r.  F. 

YoiT  can  bring  suit  for  the  amount  of 
rent  due  and,  if  there  is  no  defense,  get 
a  judgment.  If  the  judgment  creditor  has 
property  in  excess  of  exemption,  you  can 
attach  the  property  for  the  payment  of 
the  judgment.  Unless  you  could  locate 
such  property  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  lawyer  make  an  application  to 
the  court  for  the  privilege  of  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  creditor  in  supplementary 
proceedings  to  discover  if  he  has  property 
subject  to  attachment.  If  he  has  none, 
and  has  an  income  from  employment  in 
excess  of  his  requirements  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  himself  and  family,  the  excess 
may  be  garnisheed  by  another  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  court.  Unless  the  creditor 
has  visible  property  to  attach,  the  legal 
proceedings  are  expensive  and  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  wages  is  seldom  successful 
and  less  seldom  satisfactory. 

March  2S,  1931,  we  referred  to  the 
Kiddie  Romper  Co.,  and  our  advice  is 
again  warranted.  Louis  Harris,  head  of 
the  company,  was  sentenced  to  2%  years 
an  Atlanta  Penitentiary  and  a  $1,000 
fine.  He  was  said  to  have  obtained  $3,000 
from,  housewives  for  which  they  were 
promised  they  could  make  rompers  at 
home,  but  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled. 

Fred  Near,  of  Erie,  was  given  a  year 
and  a  day  an  Atlanta  for  taking  deposits 
of  $1  from  people  who  were  to  make 
aluminum  plates  for  him. 

Does  your  reference  to  called  bonds  re¬ 
fer  to  coupon  bonds?  I  have  a  coupon 
bond  at  my  bank.  I  cannot  tell  just 
when  it  matures,  but  I  think  not  for 
some  time  yet.  Tell  me  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  called  them  in,  if  so,  I  want 
to  send  it  in.  a  NEW  subscribes. 

Long  Island. 

Yes,  the  bonds  called  in  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  coupon  bonds,  but  some  may 
have  been  registered  bonds  also.  Your 
banker  probably  clips  the  coupons  and 
credits  them  to  your  account.  He  would 
know  when  it  is  called  and  collect  it  for 
you,  but  to  make  sure  it  would  be  well 
to  *have  him  check  up  on  the  date. 

I  have  been  taking  many  papers  which 
I  do  not  read.  I  shall  renew  only  with 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  It  covers  all  I  need.  I 
missed  it  and  borrowed  a  copy  to  look 
up  something,  and  immediately  felt  the- 
urge  to  have  it  again  to  have  always  what 
I  want  to  know.  Good  luck  to  you.  I 
will  stick  from  now  on.  J.  R.  H. 

New  York. 

We  confess  to  a  pride  in  a  letter  like 
the  above.  This  man  does  not  take  The 
R.  N.-Y.  because  he  gets  a  cheap  premium 
with  it,  or  because  of  a.  scheme  or  stunt 
of  any  kind,  or  .because  a  salesman  urged 
it  upon  him.  He  wants  it  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  in*  his  business  of  running  the 
farm,  and  because  he  knows  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  reliable  and  the  best  to  be  had 
anywhere.  Publishers  sometimes  succeed 
in  getting  laig  circulations  for  very  ordin¬ 
ary  papers  on  a  flimsy  and  misleading 
stunt  or  scheme.  To  publish  a  paper 
that  farmers  write  a  letter  and  inclose  a 
remittance  to  get  is  our  ambition  and 
pride. 

On  March  27,  1931,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  issued  a  complaint  against 
the  Whirlwind  Manufacturing  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  made  a  statement 
of  the  claims  made  by  the  company  for 
its  “whirlwind  vaporizer.”  Among  these 
claims  they  promise  that  with  this  de¬ 
vice  a  car  will  run  559  miles  on  11  gal¬ 
lons  of  gasoline,  and  that  agents  make 
$100  a  week  selling  the  device.  The  com¬ 
mission  charges  that  these  statements 
are  not  true.  The  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  issued  a  bulletin  on 
this  concern  on  October  23,  1929.  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  warned  against  it  on  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1929.  The  concern  has  been 
advertising  extensively. 

I  enjoy  every  copy  of  the  paper.  The 
Publisher’s  Desk  has  helped  my  friends 
and  me  so  much.  Home-work  plans 


seemed  to  promise  so  much  to  many  of 
us,  but  you  have  taught  those  who  had 
been  misled  not  to  notice  those  adver¬ 
tisements  any  more.  Thank  you  for  your 
help  and  many  good  wishes.  N.  a. 

Ne\f  Jersey. 

The  work-at-home  schemes  have  per¬ 
sisted  for  half  a  century.  They  are  likely 
to  continue,  but  they  are  all  worked  on 
the  same  plan.  They  want  to  sell  some¬ 
thing  that  you  would  not  buy  for  itself, 
but  you  are  led  to  send  money  for  it  on 
one  pretense  or  another  in  the  hope  of 
getting  pay  for  work.  But,  of  course, 
that  hope  is  never  realized.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  know  that  our  friends  make  good 
use  of  the  information. 


Can  you  collect  $20  due  me  from  the 
Capital  Detective  Bureau  of  545  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York?  A  man  owes  me 
$400.  I  paid  the  Capital  Detective  Bu¬ 
reau  $40  in  advance  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  I  would  receive  half  back  if 
they  did  not  succeed  in  collecting  some 
of  the  rent  money.  They  did  not  accom¬ 
plish  anything.  I  called  them  up  on  the 
telephone  and  they  only  tell  me  I  shall 
hear  from  them,  but  I  do  not  hear  any¬ 
thing  from  them.  J.  R. 

New  York. 

We  are  sorry  but  this  bureau  is  out  of 
business,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
cover  the  fee.  Again  we  advise  against 
paying  advance  fees. 

My  uncle  is  married.  There  is  one 
child.  He  claims  that  he  needs  the  con¬ 
sent  of  his  wife  to  take  a  mortgage  on 
his  house.  The  property  is  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Is  that  so?  c.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  wife’s  sig¬ 
nature  to  give  good  title  to  real  estate  in 
New  Jersey  and  the  mortgagee  would  de¬ 
mand  it  before  he  accepted  the  mortgage. 


I  would  like  to  know  about  transpor¬ 
tation  of  school  children?  My  daughter 
is  in  high  school  and  we  have  to  pay  $5 
per  month  for  her  to  ride  on  the  school 
bus  about  four  miles.  B.  s. 

New  York. 

The  transportation  of  school  children 
is  under  the  authority  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  at  Albany,  whose 
local  representative  is  the  District  Su¬ 
perintendent.  He  should  know  just  what 
position  the  State  Department  will  take 
in  this  case,  but  if  not  we  should  advise 
you  to  consult  the  Albany  authorities  as 
the  law  is  general  to  some  extent,  and  the 
State  Department  has  power  to  make 
rulings  in  individual  cases. 

I  bought  two  acres  of  land  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  deed  for  it.  Now  1  find  about 
17  feet  along  one  boundary  is  in  the  main 
road.  How  can  they  warrant  me  a  title 
to  the  road?  F.  c. 

New  York. 

This  is  regular.  You  have  title  to  the 
land  in  the  roadway.  The  State  takes 
right  of  way  over  it  for  public  use,  but 
no  public  corporation  or  person  could 
make  use  of  it  without  your  consent  un¬ 
less  it  has  a  franchise,  and  then  only 
through  legal  processes. 

We  have  just  been  told  in  a  round¬ 
about  way  that  land  tax  must  be  paid 
this  month  or  the  collector  will  have  to 
come  and  sell  same  to  get  it,  as  the  coun¬ 
ty  treasurer  cannot  take  taxes  anymore. 
Will  you  let  us  know  what  there  is  about 
it,  as  we  do  not  find  anyone  that  seems  to 
know?  MRS.  s.  B. 

Neiv  York. 

A  collector  of  taxes  has  no  power  to 
sell  anything.  If  the  tax  on  a  property 
is  not  paid,  the  collector  reports  non¬ 
payment  and  the  Tax  Commission  or  the 
State  through  its  county  treasurer  may 
proceed  under  definite  law  to  sell  the 
property  to  satisfy  the  taxes.  Of  course, 
it  saves  expenses  if  the  taxes  can  be  paid 
when  due,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible. 

If  a  demand  is  made  on  Sunday  for 
an  amount  due  for  labor,  does  the  demand 
on  Sunday  cancel  the  bill?  I  have  been 
told  that  it  does.  Please  advise.  You 
help  us  farmers  out  on  problems  that 
otherwise  would  go  unanswered  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cost.  c.  P. 

New  York. 

We  know  no  reason  why  a  demand 
made  on  a  debtor  for  an  amount  due  for 
labor,  or  any  other  purpose,  on  Sunday 
should  have  any  effect  on  the  validity  of 
the  obligation.  Unless  a  bill  is  paid  on 
demand,  the  only  recourse  is  to  bring 
suit  in  the  courts.  Before  suit  is 
brought,  a  demand  should  be  made  and 
it  would  be  well  to  make  this  demand 
on  a  weekday,  but  the  fact  that  a  de¬ 
mand  had  been  made  on  a  Sunday  is  no 
excuse  for  refusing  to  pay  an  otherwise 
undisputed  obligation. 


Bees  Helped  the  Berries 

Blackberry  canes  on  the  J.  W.  Martin 
farm,  in  Washington  County,  Ohio.,  blos¬ 
somed  but  seldom  produced  any  fruit. 
Local  remedies  failed  to  correct  this 
condition,  but  in  the  Autumn  of  1927, 
Mr.  Martin  bought  three  stands  of  bees 
and  located  them  near  his  berry  patch. 
The  following  Spring,  the  bees  worked  on 
the  bloom,  and  that  year  a  full  crop  of 
berries  was  gathered.  The  same  thing  has 
happened  each  season  since,  and  Martin 
now  has  berries  for  home  use  and  a  sur¬ 
plus  for  his  neighbors. 

“My  berry  patch  is  in  an  isolated  loca¬ 
tion,"  Martin  explained,  “and  bees  sel¬ 
dom  visited  it.  This  hindered  pollination, 
and  acting  upon  this  tip,  I  obtained 
three  swarms  of  bees.  These  little  workers 
do  the  job  with  but  very  little  bother  on 
my  part,  and  besides  producing  a  berry 
crop  they  provide  me  with  several  pounds 
of  honey  each  year.”  F.  R.  c. 

Reed  Canary  Grass 

The  inquiry  of  W.  H.  A.  as  to  reed 
canary  grass  brings  to  mind  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  experience  which  came  under  my 
observation  more  than  40  years  ago.  My 
nearest  neighbor  was  a  young  man 
named  Phillips.  His  father  lived  on  a 
farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Tennes¬ 
see  River,  a  few  miles  above  Franklin, 
N.  C. 

Mr.  Phillips  told  me  that  his  father 
had  been  pushed  off  the  richest  land  on 
the  farm  by  a  grass.  The  grass  was 
growing  in  the  yard  as  an  ornamental 
and  was  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  field 
to  dry  and  die.  This  bottom  was  subject 
to  overflow  whenever  long  and  hard 
rains  raised  the  river.  It  never  washed 
to  hurt,  but  always  left  a  nice  layer  of 
sediment,  thereby  making  the  land  very 
fertile.  It  was  a  brag  piece  of  land. 
Soon  after  the  grass  roots  were  thrown 
out,  there  came  a  freshet  with  its  usual 
layer  of  mud,  planting  the  roots  and 
starting  several  colonies  of  the  grass. 
Plowing  and  dragging  spread  the  plant 
still  more  and  following  deposits  buried 
the  roots  deeper.  More  plowing  and 
dragging,  followed  by  more  deposits  of 
silt,  finally  planted  the  entire  field.  It 
became  evident  that  only  heroic  methods 
could  ever  kill  out  this  pest.  Heavy 
teams  were  put  to  a  big  plow  and  the 
land  plowed  as  deeply  as  possible.  Then 
the  land  was  dragged  and  afterwards  all 
the  exposed  roots  raked  and  piled  up  to 
dry  out.  Mr:  Phillips  stated  that  the 
field  looked  like  a  field  that  had  had  a 
heavy  crop  of  hay  cocked  for  curing.  The 
piles  were  burned  and  land  plowed  again, 
for  corn,  but  the  grass  came  up  again 
from  the  deeply  buried  roots  and  the  land 
was  finally  abandoned  for  cropping. 

At  that  time  I  was  making  an  her¬ 
barium  of  grass  species  and  was  so  inter¬ 
ested  I  made  a  trip  by  foot,  about  20 
miles,  to  see  this  grass.  It  proved  to  be 
Phalaris  arundinacea.  It  had  been  the 
variagated  form  known  as  ribbon  grass 
while  in  the  yard,  but  had  reverted  to 
the  natural  green  type.  I  cannot  say 
whatever  came  of  that  field.  I  advised 
Mr.  Phillips  to  mow  it  for  hay,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  worthless  for  hay. 

McDowell  Co.,  N.  C.  f.  e.  boynton. 


Easy  and  1 
Cheaper 
to  Erect 


uccduac  diiy  udnuy  man  ana. 
a  boy  can  quickly  erect  a  Unadilla 
Silo. ...  Cheaper,  because  its  few- 
simple  parts  are  fully  assembled 
at  the  factory. 

Roof  boards  are  accurately  cut  and 
fitted.  Door  front  and  doors  are 
all  assembled  and  ready  to  put  into 
place;  there’s  no  sawing,  guessing 
or  fitting. 

In  the  end,  your  Unadilla  costs 
less  erected  in  place,  than  many 
silos  on  which  you’re  quoted  a 
cheap  price. 

Order  now.  Discount  for  cash  and 
early  orders.  Ask  for  free  catalog  — 
and  literature  on  tubs,  tanks,  vats. 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


SILO 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  B  Y  SO  YEARS*  USB 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

IF  free  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sampla 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1312 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  \.  Y, 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

""These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloih 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’*  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels.  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders.  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  G!a««; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


For  25  Years — And  More! 


UET  CRAJiMH' 


nft  ^0UR  «4/*, 

V'  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  '  p* 


OF  PROFIT 


There  are  Craine  Triple  Wall 
Silos  erected  and  in  use  for  25 
years  or  more.  To  get  such  long 
service  from  a  Silo,  there  must 
be  first  quality  materials,  careful 
workmanship,  skilled  erecting  — 
and  proper  care.  We  furnish  the 
first  two  or  three;  you  furnish 
the  care.  Right  now  the  Craine 
Line  consists  of 

CROCK-O-TILE  STAVE 
TRIPLE  WALL 
HEAVY  DUTY  STAVE 
TAPESTRY  TILE  CONCRETE  STAVE 

STANDARD  STAVE  FULL  OR  SHADOW  GLAZED  TILE 

CRAINELOX  COVERS  FOR  ALL  WOOD  STAVE  SILOS 

Each  type  has  claims  for  your  consideration.  Some  cost  more  than 
others;  all  are  designed  to  pay  out  in  one  or  two  years.  The  Concrete 
Stave  is  new;  the  Sta»»*rd  Stave  offers  the  greatest  capacity  per 
dollar  on  the  market.  To  know  the  differences — 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOG 


CRAINE, 


101  Adams  Street 


INC. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


fresh  roasted 


CPF  FEE 

Direct  to  you  from  the  Im¬ 
porters. 

First  time  available. 

Never  gone  stale  on  mer¬ 
chant’s  shelves. 
Economical.  Our  price  is 
less  than  any  competitor 
on  equal  quality. 

fresh  roasted  on  receipt  of  your  order 

We  are  so  certain  that  you  will  like  our 
coffee  and  appreciate  its  fine  flavor  and 
aroma  that  we  will  send  it  to  you  without 
payment  in  advance.  After  drinking  it  and 
proving  to  yourself  how  wonderful  it  is  you 
can  remit  to  us. 

3  lbs.  for  $1-00 

On  purchases  of  0  lbs.  we  give  1  lb.  free- 

THREE  MOUNTAIN  COFFEE  CO. 
16  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Booms  with  use  of  bath  -  $3.00  and  up 
Booms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $3.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


THE  NATIONAL  $40°° 

RanC'P  RlintPr  b*  N.  Y.  and  New  England 

naiige  duiiigi  $47.00  we«t  »nd  south 

A  new  and  more  efficient  Range  Burner  with  a 
ten-year  guarantee,  backed  by  a  responsible 
company.  New  and  exclusive  selling  points. 
Many  good  territories  still  open  for  DEALERS 
and  DISTRIBUTORS. 

THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDRY,  Inc. 

60  No.  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 
joung  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 

VAnHIf  Ctl  MC  TRIAL  OFFER— Roll  developed.  Sr; 
AUUhA  rlLlYld  prints  Sreach.  Two5x7  mounted  en¬ 
largements,  50c.  fcung  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  K.T. 


PATCHWORK— Bright  pieces,  beautiful  colors,  5  lbs. 

foi  si. 00,  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
NEW  ENGLAND  TRADING  CO.,  Spencer,  Mass. 


FRUda*ry  FARMS 


in  the  Kinderhook  Country* 
Frauk  E.  Drumrn,  MvervIIk*,  N.  Y, 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertieing  of  ft  comicsrciil  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

1 

1 

WANTED- — A  woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  a  family  of  adults;  write  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  wages  wanted  to  MRS.  T.  DRISCOLL, 
K a u neoi’ga  Lake,  Sullivan  County,  N.  X. 


WANTED — Man,  landscape  gardener;  wife, 

cook;  positions  on  gentleman’s  estate;  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  882,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WITH  25  years’  experience 
wants  position;  married;  absolutely  compe¬ 
tent  in  any  branch  of  poultry  keeping;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  raising  pheasants  and  wild  waterfowl; 
can  also  raise  all  field  and  garden  crops.  R.  C. 
IIEMPEL,  20  Edgcmere  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


FARM-ESTATE,  Manager,  open;  worker;  life¬ 
time,  practical,  scientific,  experience,  all 
branches;  Canning  surplus,  no  waste;  specialty 
cattle,  dairying;  Profitable  results.  ADVER¬ 
TISE  010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  middle-aged  German;  wife 
good  cook,  baker;  man  all  housework,  handy, 
reliable  worker;  want  permanent  positions.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  desires  position  on 
poultry  farm;  capable  of  managing  small 
plant;  drive  truck  and  make  own  repairs;  all- 
around  handyman;  age  23,  single,  sober.  012 
N.  JEFFERSON,  Lancaster,  l’a. 


EXPERIENCED  TUTOR,  companion,  handy¬ 
man,  desires  position;  single,  college  graduate, 
dean  habits:  moderate  salary;  available  June 
3.  ADVERTISER  030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  position  on  farm  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate  as  handy-man,  age  27;  can  drive 
truck  or  tractor;  understands  cows  and  saddle 
horses;  2  years  in  last  place;  state  wages;  good 
reference.  CHARLES  LA  POINT,  Middlebury 
Center,  Pa. 


GARDEN  ER-C  A  RETAKER,  American,  middle- 
aged,  general  experience,  dependable,  refer¬ 
ences.  GEO.  B.  FULTON,  Orleans,  Vt. 


GERMAN,  34,  SINGLE,  wants  position;  first- 
class  farmer  or  landscape  gardener.  K.  REST, 
245  E.  77th  St.,  New  York. 


POSITIONS  WANTED — Mother — son,  cook,  bak¬ 
er.  handyman;  have  car;  go  any w here.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WITH  years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  to  handle  chickens  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  make  them  pay  wants  position; 
prefer  place  where  quality  not  quantity  is  the 
rule.  ADVERTISER  956,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  45,  general  mechanic,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  with  private  or  farmer  family.  DEIl- 
FINYAIC,  441  East  121st  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  YEARS’  experience  com- 
nierieal  hatchery  ami  breeding:  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  Apply  ADVERTISER  963,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  HOLLAND  couple.,  likes  to  have  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  farm  or  estate;  good  milkers  and 
willing  workers.  ADVERTISER  968,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER  desires  work  oil  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  hard,  willing  worker,  handy  with 
tools:  write  your  offer  to  JOHN  BONORA,  1294 
Rockaway  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  SINGLE  working  herdsman 
wants  job  taking  care  of  dairy  herd;  prefer 
place  where  milking  machine  is  used.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  wants  work  on 
modern  dairy  farm  by  the  year;  $50  a  month. 
ADVERTISER  962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANT  work  of  any  kind  at  once; 

capable  to  do  most  any  kind  of  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  married,  capable,  re¬ 
liable,  is  open  for  engagement.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  poultry  and  milkman, 
Irish,  single;  decorate  grounds,  stonework; 
all-around  life  experience;  references.  MC¬ 
CARTHY,  252  East  40tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  TRACTORMAN.  teamster,  gen¬ 
eral  all-around  worker,  22,  New  York  and 
Now  Jersey  licenses,  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  JOSEPH  MARKS,  Gen.  Del.,  Newburgh, 
X.  Y. 


MARRIED  PROTESTANT-AMERICAN  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  no  cigarettes  or  drinking;  a  steady 
place  with  tenement  for  the  man  with  good  ref¬ 
erences.  V.  FLOYD  DAVIS,  Mt.  Sinai,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Elderly  man,  married,  no  family  for 
caretaker  and  helper  in  nursery;  free  house 
and  $75  per  month:  must  have  references  from 
last  employer.  ADVERTISER  941,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  dry-liand  milker  and  barn  man; 

only  experienced  man  need  apply;  state  age, 
wages  and  reference.  HIGHLAND  DAIRY 
FARM,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  who  is  dependable 
and  of  good  habits  to  work  on  small  farm: 
$10  per  month.  ADVERTISER  958,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TEACHER — Present  rural  teacher  wants  rural 
school.  ADVERTISER  967,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  COMPETENT,  Swiss,  50,  trust¬ 
worthy,  handy  around,  moderate  wages,  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  970,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  -SINGLE,  American,  age  31, 
college  trained  and  fully  experienced;  expert 
in  incubation  and  brooding;  state  salary  first 
letter;  references.  ADVERTISER  969,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  EXPERT  with  cows  and  poultry, 
lover  good  stock;  can  produce  more  milk, 
cream  and  butter,  eggs  and  quality  broilers, 
than  any  man;  a  clean  man  who  works;  high¬ 
est  references;  married,  no  family.  Address 
M,  Box  126,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  GIRL,  mother’s  helper,  at  seashore; 

neat  and  willing;  references;  immediate.  MRS. 
L.  C.  GOETT1NG.  Jr.,  139  Sheridan  Terrace, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J,, 

WANTED— Single,  jmultrymah,  'experienced'. pack¬ 
er,  using  dry-scald  method;  $45  per  month, 
room  and  board:  permanent  position  if  satisfac¬ 
tory.  J.  P.  YREELAND,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  dairyman  or  milking, 
bay, n  work;  temperate,  single.  F.  M.,  Maple 
Manor,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Couple,  middle-aged, 
Swiss,  .no .  .children’,  on  private  estate:  man 
thorough  knowledge  in  farming  and  dairying: 
wife  will  board  help;  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  981;  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  dry-hand  milker,  teamster, 
$35  month.  E.  CARRON,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  POSITION  for  a  faithful  and  clever 
married  caretaker.  CAMP  MACHANAIM,  3 
Corners  I*.  O.  Box  104,  Jersey,  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — I-Iandy-man  for  small  fruit  farm; 

able  to  drive  tractor:  good  home;  state  age 
and  salary.  ADVERTISER  073,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

REFINED  PROTESTANT  young  man  wanted  as 
assistant  on  commercial  poultry  plant;  experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary;  state  age,  weight,  height, 
'cages  and  references.  ADVERTISER  9S4,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  cook  for  small  Summer 
resort.  R.  WEAVER,  9259  224th  St.,  Queens 
Village,  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  LADY  and  son.  23.  desire  work 
on  farm  ADVERTISER  971,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY M A N,  20  YEARS’  experience,  ,  wants 
position;  references.  P.  O.  BOX  343,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  l’a. 


MALE  COOK  or  houseworker  in  gentleman’s 
place;  age  55;  lie  understands  .gardening;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  972,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DRY-HAND  milker,  farm-hand, 
single,  middle-aged;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  974,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  EXPERIENCED  with  cows,  good  butter- 
maker,  calf-raiser,  wants  position;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  976,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  care  for  small 
herd  of  cows  and  chickens  on  private  estate. 
Great  Neck,  Long  Island;  make  butter;  quarters, 
bedroom  and  kitchen,  with  heat  furnished; 
board  himself:  wages  $125  per  month  for  good 
man.  ADVERTISER  982,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WORK  WANTED  as  chore  man.  JOHN  R. 

AVEDGAYOOD,  22  Leonard  St.,  AV.  Somerville, 
Mass. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  working  superintendent, 
A'aukee.  married,  experienced  on  construc¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  farming,  specialize  in  or¬ 
charding;  references;  moderate  wages.  ROY 
STRONG,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


POSITION  AVANTED— Active  married  German- 
American  farmer  desires  jiosition  as  manager 
or  working  foreman:  life  experience  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  certified  and  grade  A  milk  produc¬ 
tion:  expert  in  milking  machines,  feeding  and 
breeding,  A.  R.  0.  records,  bottling,  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  and  testing;  best  of  reference,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  980,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STUMPS  BLASTED  and  land  cleared.  S.  J. 
MELBOURNE,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  45,  desires  position;  life 
experience  farming;  good  dry-hand  milker, 
good  teamster.  ERNEST  VANDERBOGART, 
Ellenburg,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  AND  DAIRYMAN,  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  farming;  married,  one  child; 
best  references ;  would  also  consider  farm  on 
shares.  ADA’ERTISER  986,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED  by  two  Hollanders, 
brothers,  single,  on  dairy  or  private  estate; 
first-class  milkers;  also  experienced  in  garden 
work,  vegetables,  fixing  lawns,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm;  must  be  cheap.  LAR¬ 
SON,  425  7th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  and  hatchery  in  heart 
of  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula;  2,500  layers,  4,000 
chicks,  15,000  incubator;  all  city  conveniences; 
has  always  made  good  profit.  ADA’ERTISER 
973,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Dairy  of  poultry  farm  for  rent,  rea¬ 
sonable  by  reliable  party.  ADA’ERTISER 
985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY' — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  H.  l’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCED  all  branches,  with 
own  help,  wishes  to  lease,  buy  on  contract, 
or  manage  equipped  farm;  always  operated  own 
property  but  suffered  severe  financial  loss  this 
Spring  and  have  to  begin  over.  ADVERTISER 
979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  AND  SUMMER  hotel  with  cottage,  ac¬ 
commodate  60  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular 
resort:  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and 
vegetables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment,  or 
will  rent  the  hotel  furnished  to  responsible 
party  for  1931  season;  if  interested,  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOURIST  LODGE,  chicken  farm,  good  place 
for  gas  station;  12-room  house;  on  Route  20, 
coast  to  coast;  liou$e  for  500  liens.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Truck  and  poultry  farm, 
137  acres,  50  tillable,  balance  wood  and 
limber;  4-room  house,  stables;  near  Farming- 
ion.  Del.  ARTHUR  L.  MORRIS,  Centerville, 
Md. 


THEATER,  DWELLING,  store  for  sale;  only 
theater  in  Greensboro,  Md.,  prosperous  popula¬ 
tion  of  1,000,  fully  equipped  talking  pictures, 
combined  store  and  dwelling;  $5,000  down,  total 
$15,000.  E.  LEAVING,  Centerville,  Md. 


WANT  TO  RENT,  may  purchase,  good  tourist 
home,  furnished,  modern  improvements.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


90-ACRE  FARM,  2  miles  from  Amherst  A'illage, 
New  Hampshire;  slated  buildings,  running 
water,  furnace;  near  black  road,  millions  of 
pines.  GEORGE  SECOMB,  Amherst,  N.  II. 


FOR  SALE — St.  Lawrence  County  farm,  heart 
of  the  dairy  section,  State  road,  close  to  two 
college  towns;  good  buildings,  full  equipment, 
20  cows,  will  carry  30;  spring,  brook  in  pas¬ 
ture;  selling  to  retire.  OAVNER,  Box  93,  R.  4, 
Canton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Gasoline  station  with  dwelling. 
MRS.  M.  KANE,  Rifton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 103-aere  farm,  running  water  in 
seven-room  house;  pipeless  furnace:  large 
bain,  milk  house’,  hog  pen;  horses,  cattle,  hogs;, 
implements;  price  fifteen  hundred  cash;  pos¬ 
session  at  once.  GERARD  FARMER,  Andrew 
Curtis  Farm,  South  Otselie,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  RENT — 10-acre  farm,  house  anil  garage.  In¬ 
quire  JOHN  BUCKLEY,  Little  Plain,  Bran¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


150-ACRE  DAIRY  and  general  crop  farm,  AA'asli- 
ington  County,  New  York;  community  center 
2  miles:  all  advantages,  near  lake,  telephone, 
mail,  milk  truck;  60  acres  machine-worked,  well- 
drained  loam  tillage;  70  acres  brook-watered 
pasture;  20  acres  woods;  home  fruits;  pleasant 
10-room  home;  good  water;  dairy  barn,  30-cow 
stable,  silo,  storage  barn,  poultry  houses,  other 
buildings;  $4,000;  investigate  our  long-term, 
easy-paymeut  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


llAA'E  $1,000,  want  business  site  on  main  high¬ 
way;  no  brokers.  ADVERTISER  954,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  home,  80  acres,  near 
AA'arrenton,  Va.,  for  sale;  price  twenty-five 
thousand.  Address  P.  H.  CLARKE,  Owner, 
AA’arrenton,  A'a. 


FOR  RENT — Secluded,  furnished  camp,  accom¬ 
modating  five,  on  lake  shore  with  sand  beach; 
use  of  boat.  C.  E.  BROAA’N,  Perry,  Maine. 


FOR  RENT — Beautiful  country  home,  estab¬ 
lished  as  high-class  tea  room  and  Summer 
hoarding  house;  rare  chance  for  party  of  ability. 
Address  ADA'ERTISER  953,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


165-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  for  sale;  orchard,  29 
cows,  11  young  stock,  4  horses,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery;  all  harvested  or  growing  crops;  fine 
lakes  near,  Va  mile  to  State  road;  fine  large 
house  suitable  for  Summer  boarders,  two  barns, 
water  in  house,  barn  and  milk-house.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — Improved  country  home,  15  rooms, 
by  season  or  permanently.  CATZ,  Doylestown, 
Pa. 


AVANTED — Small  acreage  with  shack;  perma¬ 
nent;  rent  or  buy;  60  miles  Manhattan;  very 
cheap.  ADA'ERTISER  964,  care  Rural  New- 
Vorker. 


FOR  SALE — 286-acre  farm  at  Putnam  Station, 
one  mile  frontage,  on  Lake  Champlain;  12 
and  7-room  houses,  large  barns,  electric  light; 
stock,  farming  tools,  tractor.  J.  D.  GRAHAM. 
Putnam  Station,  N.  Y. 


UNUSUAL  AND  ATTRACTIA'K  farm  proposi¬ 
tion  to  offer  reliable  people  with  some  capital. 
BROAVN  GAME  FARM,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


VINELAND  HOME  and  poultry  farm  l’or  sale; 

3  acres,  on  principal  street,  1  mile  from 
center  of  town;  8  rooms,  all  improvements,  old 
shade,  large  lawn,  young  -  fruit  trees.  OWNER, 
3722  101st  Street,  Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ONE  OF  THE  best  farms  in  Northern  Vermont, 
3S5  acres.  Federal  highway,  railroad  five 
miles,  nearest  village  two;  13-room  house,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  two  large  barns  accommo¬ 
date  60  head  stock;  running  water;  cuts  115 
tons  hay,  wonderful  50-acre  meadow;  large 
number  farming  tools  including  tractor;  large 
amount  pulpwood  and  hardwood  lumber;  very 
near  sawmill:  $12,000,  easy  terms  on  part. 
BEATRICE  BUCK,  East  Charleston,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  8-room  house,  on  water, 
good  bathing,  shore  fishing:  grounds  3  miles 
from  town.  GEO.  SPENCE,  R.  2,  Box  10,  On- 
ancock,  A’a. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  farm  with  milk  route, 
average  daily  sales  250  to  350  quarts;  'must 
be  guaranteed  and  good  trade;  write  full  par- 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  983,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  'SALE  —  Sullivan  County,  small  poultry 
farm,  fully  equipped,  everything  in  first-class 
condition.  ADA'ERTISER  977.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY',  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  90  cents;  buckwheat, 
70c;  10  lbs.,  $1.30,  postpaid  third  zone. 

CHAS.  MATTASON.  Dundee,  N.  Yr. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  fancy,  10  lbs.,  $1.85;  No.  1, 
$1.75;  light  amber,  $1.63;  buckwheat,  $1.53; 
postpaid  tii'ird  zone;  list  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
AVIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PACKAGE  BEES  for  pollinating  fruit  bloom 
and  for  honey;  delivered  prices  parcel  post  or 
prepaid  express,  2-lb.  packages  including  pure 
mated,  young  Italian  queen,  $3.50;  10  packages, 
$3.25  each;  3-lb.  size  $1  additional;  queens  with¬ 
out  package  bees  75c  each;  10,  65c  each;  20,  t!0c 
each;  safe  arrival  bees  and  queens  guaranteed; 
immediate  shipment.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayne- 
ville,  Ala. 


FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover, 
within  third  zone.  $1.73:  buckwheat.  $1.60; 
write  for  special  offer  on  mixed  light  and  dark 
honey,  6  els.  per  It),  and  up.  RAY  AA'H.COX, 
Odessa,  N.  y. 


FRESH  AA'HITE  eggs  direct  from  producer  of 
1.500  layers.  J.  H.  MCCLELLAND,  Stam¬ 
ford,  n.  y:. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  amber  or 
buckwheat.  $4.20;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  A\r.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  1931  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.25  gallon;  10-lb. 

tubs  sugar,  $2;  6  lbs.  sugar,  $1.25;  old-fash- 
iou  bush  cranberry  beans,  40c  a  pounnd;  all 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  GUY  R.  CLOUGH,  R.  2, 
AA'indsor,  A' t. 


CANDY,  HOMEMADE,  caramels,  50c  lb.,  post¬ 
paid.  E.  AVERNAN,  Atco,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  TO  FARM,  any  age,  who  want  a 
good  rest;  Turkish  bath;  reasonable.  Address 
ADO  Post  Office,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — “Friend”  four-row  traction  spray¬ 
er,  two  years  old,  fine  condition;  narrow  ex¬ 
tension  wheels  for  Fordson;  price  cheap.  Reply 
DA A"ID  LAXTZ,  Lafayette,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires,  reasonable  board  on 
farm.  Summer;  prefer  Dutchess  or  Columbia 
counties;  good  table;  boating;  give  particulars 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  960,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVERTING  HOUSE  ELECTRIC  plant,  large  bat¬ 
teries;  also  Duro  water  system:  fine  condi¬ 
tion:  will  install.  WORTH  ROUSE,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5  lb.  pails,  postpaid,  liquid  or 
granulated,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.90;  12, 
$8;  light  amber  and  buckwheat,  pail,  85  cts. ; 
two,  $1.00.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Boarders  oil  quiet  farm,  home  privi¬ 
leges;  rates  $8  week  up.  REDELSPERGER, 
Castorland,  X.  Y. 


YOUNG  AVOMAX  desires  accommodations  com¬ 
fortable  farm  or  quiet  boarding  house  vicinity 
Brewster.  Berkshire*,  entire  Summer.'  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  987,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  AVest  30th  Street,  New  York. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


Far  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Head  the  comparison  of  construction  and  prices 
outlined  below  and  judge  for  yourself.  Why  should  any¬ 
one  take  chances  with  special  brand  tires  of  unknown 
manufacture  when  you  can  buy  Firestone  quality  tires  at 
no  extra  cost? 


Firestone  Service  Dealers  save  you  money  and 
serve  you  better  because  of  Firestone’s  direct  buying  of 
rubber  and  cotton — undivided  interest  in  building  tires 
— owning  our  own  tire  factories,  the  most  efficient  in  the 
world  —  and  the  establishing  of  a  great  economical  dis¬ 
tributing  and  standardized  service  system. 

Call  on  the  Firestone  Dealer,  or  Service  Store  to¬ 
day  —  you  will  get  more  value  for  your  dollar! 


COMPARE 


CONSTRUCTION  and  QUALITY 


4.50*21  Tire 

6.00-19  H.D.  Tire 

Onr  Tire 

■^Special 

Brand 

Mail 

Order 

Tire 

Onr  Tire 

-^Special 

Brand 

Mail 

Order 

Tire 

More  Rubber  Vol.  cu.  in. 

172 

161 

298 

267 

More  Weight,  Ibi.  .  .  . 

16.99 

15.73 

28.35 

26.80 

Mare  Width,  in.  .  .  . 

4.75 

4.74 

5.98 

5*84 

Mora  Thickness,  in. 

.6*7 

.578 

.840 

.821 

Mora  Plies  at  Tread  .  . 

6 

5 

8 

7 

Same  Price . 

«5.69 

$5.69 

$11.40 

$11.40 

Call  on  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer  or  Service  Store  and  see 
for  yourself  sections  cut  from  various  tires. 
BOf"  Compare  Quality — Construction — and  Prices. 


* Double  Guarantee — Every  tire 
manufactured  by  Firestone  bears  the 
name  “FIRESTONE”  and  carries  Fire¬ 
stone’s  unlimited  guarantee  and  that 
of  our  25,000  Service  Dealers  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Stores.  You  are  doubly  protected. 


M  A  “Special  Brand”  Tire  is  made  by  a  manufacturer 
for  distributors  such  as  mail  order  houses,  oil  com¬ 
panies  and  others  under  a  name  that  does  not  iden¬ 
tify  the  tire  manufacturer  to  the  public,  usually  be¬ 
cause  he  builds  his  “first  line”  tires  under  his  own 
name.  Firestone  puts  his  name  on  every  tire  he  makes. 


ISowyou  can  buy  ^ 

Tire$tone 

GUM-DIPPED 
TIRES  for 


and  up 


CO  MPARE 

THESE  PRICES 

X^UTOMOBILE  Manufacturers 
do  not  take  chances  with  special 
brand  tires.  Why  should  you 
take  the  risk  when  you  can  save 
money  hy  buying  Firestone  qual¬ 
ity  Oldfield  type  front  our  dealers 
and  in  addition  get  their  service. 

We  list  below  the  leading  replacement  sizes. 


TIRE 

SIZE 

OUR 

★  special 

OUR 

MAKE  OF  CAR 

DEALERS* 

CASH  PRICE. 

BRAND 

MAIL 

DEALERS* 

CASH  PRICE. 

EACH 

ORDER  TIRE 

PER  PAIR 

Ford _ \ 

Chevrolet. _ j 

4.40-21 

$4-9$ 

$4.98 

$  9.60 

Chevrolet---  .. 

4.50-20 

5.60 

5.60 

10.90 

21.10 

Ford _  _ 

4.50-21 

S.69 

5.69 

Ford _ 'l 

Chevrolet _  r 

Whippet  J 

4.75-19 

6.65 

6.65 

12.90 

Erskine _  i- 

Plymouth : 

Chandler-  _ 

DeSoto _ 

Dodge _ 

Durant _  _ 

4.75-20 

6.75 

6.9$ 

6.75 

13.10 

13.60 

5.00-19 

6.98 

Graham-Paige 

Pontiac  ..  _ 

Roosevelt _  - 

Willys-Knight 

Essex _ 1 

Nash  j* 

5.00-20 

7.IO 

7.10 

13.80 

Marquette _ 1 

Oldsinobile-  J 
Buick _ 

5.25-18 

7.90 

8.57 

7.90 

8.57 

15.30 

26.70 

5.25-21 

Auburn _  'j 

Jordan _  > 

Reo _  J 

5.50-18 

8.75 

8.75 

17.00 

Gardner _ 'j 

Marmon _ 

Oakland _  l 

Peerless  _  _ 

5.50-19 

8.90 

8.90 

17.30 

Studebaker 

Chrvsler _ 'I 

Viking _ j 

6.00-18 

21.20 

11.20 

21.70 

Franklin  'j 

Hudson _  ^ 

Hupmobile  J 

6.00-19 

11.40 

11.40 

22.10 

LaSalle _  \ 

Packard j 

6.00-20 

11.50 

11.50 

22.30 

Pierce-Arrow 

6.00-21 

21.65 

11.65 

22.60 

Stutz _ 

6.50-20 

7.00-20 

13.10 

15-35 

13.10 

25.40 

Cadillac 1 

Lincoln _ J 

15.35 

29*80 
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Development  of  a  Western  New  York  Farm 


pense.  In  this  way  feeding  from  300  to  400  lambs 
for  four  or  tire  months,  together  with  fattening 
around  100  hogs  each  year,  we  seem  to  maintain 
fertility  about  as  well  as  would  be  done  with  a  20 
or  25-cow  dairy.  Certainly  we  live  a  life  less  con¬ 
fining  and  more  independent  than  where  a  herd  of 
cows  is  cared  for  every  day  in  the  year.  In  spite 
of  these  facts  the  leading  farm  industry  in  New 
York  State  very  properly  is,  and  must  continue  to 
he,  dairying.  This  is  true  because  of  our  nearness 
to  many  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country,  as  well 
as- the  type  of  farms  found  all  over  the  State,  which 
are  particularly  well  adapted  to  dairying.  And  then 
the  personal  element  enters  in.  Many  a  man  prefers 
his  cows  and  is  fascinated  with  the  opportunity  to 
make  and  break  records  of  production,  and  would 
feel  lost  without  the  work  he  likes  and  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to. 

The  coming  of  the  tractor  has  changed  many  of 
our  practices.  This  may  partly  account  for'  the 
passing  of  our  Timothy  hay  and  oat  fields,  although 
from  the  standpoint  of  soil  fertility  that  has  been 
very  desirable,  with  the  substitution  of  legumes.  I 
hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  Tim¬ 
othy  outlawed  in  New  York  State.  And 
when  we  look  at  the  hay  market  we 
also  concede  that  Alfalfa  is  the  kind 
of  hay  that  the  market  wants,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for.  So  why  grow  Tim¬ 
othy?  For  many  years  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  seed  down  to  Timothy  and 
clover  with  wheat,  while  quite  recent¬ 
ly  many  are  coming  to  seed  Alfalfa 
and  clover  with  Spring  crops  of  barley 
or  canning  peas.  This  practice  wiil 
doubtless  increase  as  we  are  forced  to 
leave  wheat  out  of  our  program,  until 
such  time  as  it  may  be  economically 
grown  again.  Whether  this  time  wiil 
ever  return  is  an  open  question.  At 
present  it  seems  quite  unlikely  that 
v\  e  can  compete  with  the  vast  areas  in 
the  West  where  the  combine  and  other 
large-scale  machinery  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  We  must  also  realize  the 
practically  unlimited  resources  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  where  almost  anything  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  affect,  the  wheat  market  as  well 
as  many  other  commodities.  What 
consistency  is  there  in  the  urge  from 
our  government  agencies  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  of  staple  crops — wheat  in  par¬ 
ticular — while  the  same  government 
continues  to  reclaim  vast  areas  in  the 
Far  West  by  appropriating  huge  sums 
of  our  money?  These  monster  dams 
create  thousands  of  fertile  acres  to 
compete  with  the  old  established  farm 
areas,  that  cannot  market  their  prod¬ 
ucts  at  a  profit  because  of  over-pro¬ 
duction. 


Late  April  in  Western  Maine 


This  is  a  sparkling  April  day,  the 
sunshine  is  bright  and  warm,  and  lit¬ 
tle  rills  of  water  are  running  every¬ 
where.  When  we  awoke  this  morning 
everything  was  dazzlingly  white.  About 
five  inches  of  damp  snow  fell  during 
the  night  and  every  tree  and  bush  was 
loaded  deep  with  the  snow,  even  the 
telephone  wires  were  carrying  a  load. 
There  is  quite  a  lot  of  the  old  snow 
left  especially  on  the  north  slopes. 

For  about  four  months  and  a  half, 
from  the  middle  of  November,  we  did 
not  have  any  rain,  and  the  ground 
takes  up  the  snow  water  like  a  sponge, 
the  streams  showing  less  than  their 
usual  rise,  as  yet.  There  is  very  little 
frost  in  the  fields  so  as  soon  as  the 
ground  dries  out  a  little  we  can  begin 
plowing.  Very  soon  the  early  peas, 
spinach,  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips 
will  be  planted  and  then  the  annual 
fight  with  weeds  and  insect  and  fungous 
pests  will  begin.  We  will  try  a  new 
pea  from  Illinois  (or  is  it  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  new  name?)  this  Spring,  just  a 
few7  to  see  how  it  compares  with  our  old  stand-by. 
If  it  is  a  real  improvement  we  will  plant  our  whole 
crop  with  it  next  year.  We  have  come  to  believe 
that  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  learning  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  varieties  of  any  species 
of  our  garden  vegetables. 

One  variety  wall  thrive  best  where  the  soil  is 
gravelly,  wrhile  another  does  best  in  a  heavier  soil. 
In  this  section  of  hills  and  valleys  almost  every 
farm  contains  txvo  or  three  types  of  soil  within  its 
boundaries  and  it  often  means  a  tidy  difference  in 
profits  to  get  the  right  combination  of  soil  and  va¬ 
riety.  We  usually  try  several  packets  each  year  of 
varieties  which  are  new  to  us  and  we  find  it  profit¬ 
able  even  though  most  of  them  are  not  better  than 
the  varieties  which  we  have  been  planting.  Spray¬ 
ers  are  being  overhauled,  and  dust  and  fertilizer 
purchased  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  orchard 
work  when  the  time  arrives. 

In  this  section  several  farmers  use  dust  entirely 
in  their  orchards  w7ith  satisfactory  results.  There 
has  been  a  great  change  in  the  orchard  situation 
here  in  the  last  20  years.  Two  decades  ago  almost 
every  farmer  had  a  small  orchard,  or  apple  trees 
scattered  over  his  farm,  and  along  his  fences,  every 
year  he  barreled  his  best  fruit,  and  sometimes 


BOUT  120  years  ago,  in  1811,  the  call 
of  the  West  urged  many  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Eastern  New  York  and  New 
England  to  assemble  a  few  of  the 
necessities  to  establish  a  new7  home 
in  the  wilderness  of  Western  New 
York.  By  wagon  and  sled  they 
started  out  for  the  then  sparsely 
settled  Genesee  Country.  Among  them  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  writer,  who  left  his  home  near 
Waterville,  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  slowly  and 
laboriously  wended  his  way  with  others  by  ox-team 
to  the  Genesee  Country. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  those  early  pioneers,  the 
hardships  they  endured,  the  labor  involved  in  literal¬ 
ly  hewing  a  home  out  of  the  forests  that  covered 
most  of  this  region,  includes  many  tales  that  seem 
like  fiction  a  century  later,  but  at  the  time  were  al¬ 
most  too  real !  But  the  foundations  were  laid  in 
those  early  days  for  a  permanent  type  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  today  some  of  us  are  still  living  in  the 
homes  built  from  trees  felled  on  the  farm,  and  the 
old  hew7n  timbers  are  as  sound  as  the  day  those  old 
monarclis  of  the  forest  went  crashing 
down  at  the  advance  of  civilization. 

My  father  was  born  in  one  of  these  old 
homesteads  in  1829,  and  continued  on 
for  89  years  in  that  same  old  dwelling 
without  interruption,  until  he  passed 
on  to  the  home  that  is  his  throughout 
eternity.  During  that  lifetime  marvel¬ 
ous  changes  have  taken  place  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  Methods  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  transportation  have  made 
wonderful  progress.  A  letter  in  my 
possession  from  the  old  home  in 
Oneida  County  to  the  new  one  in  Gen¬ 
esee  County,  160  miles,  required  a 
week’s  time  and  18%  cents  postage ! 

Wheat  was  drawn  14  miles  to  the  then 
new  Erie  Canal  to  be  shipped  to  Al¬ 
bany  and  New  York. 

In  1837  the  Tonawanda  Railroad 
was  built  through  this  farm  with  its 
strap-iron  rails  laid  on  wooden  string¬ 
ers,  which  in  turn  were  laid  on  rail¬ 
road  ties.  Some  of  these  strap  rails 
and  stringers  are  preserved  here  on 
the  farm  as  relics  of  those  early  days 
of  railroading.  While  this  combination 
was  in  use,  it  was  recognized  as  quite 
dangerous  to  sit  in  the  cars  directly 
over  the  wheels  because  of  the  “snake 
heads”  that  were  liable  to  come  tear¬ 
ing  up  through  the  car  floor.  This  was 
the  term  used  when  referring  to  the 
ends  of  the  strap-iron  rails  that  oc¬ 
casionally  became  loosened  while  the 
trains  were  passing  over  them.  When 
detached  in  this  manner  the  car  wheels 
would  slip  under  the  free  end  of  the 
strap  iron,  and  it  would  then  be 
forced  up  through  the  bottom  of  the 
coach,  with  great  danger  to  the  un¬ 
lucky  passenger  who  chanced  to  be 
sitting  above  the  wheels. 

For  a  few  years  wood  was  drawn  to 
the  long  woodsheds  near  by  to  be  used 
as  fuel  for  the  diminutive  locomotives, 
which  at  that  time  were  looked  upon 
as  “iron  monsters.”  Because  of  the 
heavy  grade  from  South  Byron  up  to 
Batavia,  South  Byron  was  for  a  time 
the  western  terminus  of  the  old  Tona¬ 
wanda  Railroad.  I-t  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  impossible  ever  to  pull  trains 
up  the  hill,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
thought  doubtful  if  railroads  would 
ever  be  needed  farther  west.  Now  that 
old  right  of  way  provides  a  link  in  the 
New  York  Central  system,  with  its 
mammoth  locomotives  pulling  12  to  15 
Pullmans  up  that  hill,  the  heaviest 
grade  between  Albany  and  Chicago,  at 
60  to  70  miles  an  hour. 

The  fields  were  cleared  and  fenced, 
and  this  Genesee  Valley  was  looked 
upon  as  the  garden  of  the  State.  Ro¬ 
chester  was  for  many  years  referred  to 
as  the  Flour  City,  since  it  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  Winter  wheat  section  of  New  York. 
More  recently  it  has  been  called  the  Flower  City  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extensive  nurseries  located  there. 

Like  many  others  of  that  older  generation  my 
father  planned  and  built  for  the  future.  The  soil 
generally  through  this  region  is  rather  heavy,  and 
most  of  it  is  underlaid  with  a  tight  clay  subsoil,  re¬ 
quiring  tile  drainage.  My  father  realized  this  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War,  and  began  laying  tile  drains  in 
3857.  This  method  of  soil  improvement  has  been 
continued,  and  from  time  to  time  more  tiles  have 
been  laid,  until  at  present  over  21  miles  of  tile 
drains  are  installed  on  this  135-acre  farm.  On  No¬ 
vember  10,  1859,  my  father  married  a  slight  city 
girl  of  19  years,  and  before  Christmas  of  that  year 
40  hogs  were  butchered  for  market  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  work  in  the  house  familiar  to  most  of 
us.  Quite  an  initiation  to  farm  life  for  a  young 
bride  of  four  or  five  weeks!  Moore’s  Rural  Xeir- 
Yorlcer ,  published  in  Rochester,  was  subscribed  for 
in  the  early  fifties,  and  later,  as  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  has  continued  in  the  family  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

As  the  years  passed  the  writer,  who  is  the  young¬ 
est  of  five  children  all  still  living,  assumed  his  share 
in  the  operations  of  the  farm,  and  eventually  the 
management  of  its  affairs.  The  system  was  and  is 


By  Irving  C.  H.  Cook 

of  the  general  or  mixed  farming  type.  For  a  great 
many  years  Winter  wheat  was  the  main  cash  crop, 
and  with  this  were  grown  oats,  hay,  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  Later  on,  beans,  fruit  and  canning  crops  of 
peas  and  sweet  corn  were  added  to  the  list.  As  this 
change  was  made,  oats  and  Timothy  hay  were 
dropped  from  the  program,  and  instead  barley  and 
Alfalfa  and  clover  were  grown. 

In  one  particular  this  farm,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  Western  New  York,  has  departed  from  the 
leading  industry  on  most  New  York  farms— dairy¬ 
ing.  In  its  place  we  have  substituted  the  feeding  of 
fat  stock.  For  a  good  many  years  steers  were  fat¬ 
tened,  feeders  being  bought  on  the  Buffalo  or  Chi¬ 
cago  livestock  markets.  Range  lambs  were  also 
shipped  in  from  the  Far  West,  and  fed  for  a  shorter 
time  during  the  Winter  months.  Of  the  two,  lambs 
have  proven  to  be  the  more  profitable,  and  in  recent 
years  many  hundreds  of  carloads  of  range  lambs 
are  fattened  every  Winter  in  Western  New  York. 


Winter  at  the  Old  Cook  Homestead 

This  type  of  farming  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  cash 
crop  system  even  better  than  dairying,  for  it  brings 
practically  all  of  our  chores  during  the  Winter 
months  when  there  is  little  else  to  do.  Then  when 
the  Spring  work  comes  on  with  its  rush  and  hurry, 
our  chores  are  all  done  till  next  Winter,  which  en¬ 
ables  us  to  put  in  a  much  longer  day  afield,  with 
only  a  few  minutes’  work  at  the  barn  night  and 
morning. 

This  form  of  animal  husbandry  requires  very  lit¬ 
tle  investment  compared  with  dairying.  Consider 
the  equipment  necessary  to  a  modern  up-to-date 
dairy— a  well-ventilated  stable  with  stanchions,  con¬ 
crete  floors,  milking  machines,  a  cooling  system,  lit¬ 
ter  carriers,  silos  with  all  the  outfit  and  labor  con¬ 
nected  with  filling  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cans, 
pails  and  bottles,  and  possibly  a  Babcock  tester, 
scales,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  feeding  lambs  re¬ 
quires  a  minimum  of  cash  outlay — some  feed  racks 
in  almost  any  kind  of  a  building  or  basement,  not 
necessarily  built  with  this  work  in  mind  (not  even 
a  tight  siding  is  necessary  so  long  as  a  good  roof 
is  over  them),  a  pitchfork,  and  pails  or  baskets  for 
carrying  their  grain  is  all  the  investment  needed. 
Although  lambs  will  do  well  on  silage,  we  have 
learned  that  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  will  secure 
equally  good  results  with  much  less  labor  and  ex¬ 
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some  of  the  poorer  quality,  and  either  sold  to  buyers 
at  the  loading  point  or  shipped  the  apples  to  some 
commission  house  on  his  pwn  account.  Often  he 
shipped  to  foreign  markets,  Liverpool,  Manchester 
or  Glasgow.  Frequently  Ben  Davis  were  stored 
hv  the  growers  in  their  own  cellars  until  March  or 
early  April  and  then  shipped  to  the  English  market, 
sometimes  bringing  extremely  good  prices.  In  those 
days  there  was  not  the  competition  from  New  Zea¬ 
land  apples  that  is  met  in  the  English  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  in  recent  years.  Sometimes  the  local 
buyers  sent  two  or  three  men  to  pack  the  apples, 
some  buyers  keeping  five  or  six  crews  of  packers  at 
work  through  the  Fall  and  early  Winter. 

Now  only  a  few,  in  most  cases  the  larger  orchards, 
pack  their  apples  in  barrels  or  baskets.  The  rest  of 
the  apples,  if  gathered  at  all,  are  sold  to  the  can¬ 
neries.  This  is  partly  due  to  an  increase  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  pests  which  makes  the  quality  of  apples  poorer 
unless  they  are  well  sprayed,  and  partly  to  a  fear 
on  the  part  of  some  growers  that  they  may  not  be 
able  to  pack  their  fruit  so  that  it  will  pass  the  in¬ 
spectors.  Some  farms  on  the  hills  which  used  to 
produce  large  crops  of  apples  have  been  abandoned, 
and  the  buildings  are  decaying  rapidly;  we  some¬ 
times  wonder  if  their  former  occupants  would  not 
have  had  just  as  much  “coin  of  the  realm”  today 
and  have  a  more  satisfactory  manner  of  living  if 
they  had  remained  on  their  farms  instead  of  seeking- 
work  in  factories  and  about  the  towns. 

The  reduction  in  the  price  of  fertilizer  will  help 
us  a  little  in  keeping  expenses  down  this  year.  On 
our  soils  most  cultivated  crops  pay  for  a  liberal  use 
of  commercial  fertilizer  and  the  hay  crop  makes 
good  use  of  that  which  is  not  used  by  the  hoed  crop 
to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  potato  crop  of  last  season  was  about  as  large 
as  could  be  marketed  at  any  profit  to  the  grower  and 
if  there  is  nearly  11  per  cent  increase  in  acreage 
planted,  as  suggested,  there  would  have  to  be  very 
unusual  growing  conditions  if  tliei-e  was  not  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  the  crop  harvested.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  unemployment  last  Winter  kept 
consumption  of  potatoes  down  to  a  lower  level  than 
normal,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  consumption 
of  potatoes  was  reduced  a  great  deal  as  the  esti¬ 
mated  crop  was  about  the  same  amount  per  capita 
as  the  average  consumption  for  the  last  five  years. 

This  is  the  season  when  we  produce  one  partner 
in  the  “buckwheat  and  maple”  combination  which 
often  adorns  our  breakfast  tables,  but  in  this  section 
comparatively  little  maple  syrup  is  being  produced 
this  year.  Some  farmers  felt  that  because  of  the 
short  time  employment  for  the  last  four  or  five 
months  the  market  for  their  syrup  would  be  re¬ 
stricted  and  so  did  not  tap  their  orchards,  preferring 
to  let  them  have  a  year's  unhindered  growth  to  put 
them  in  better  condition  for  future  production.  In 
this  vicinity  weather  conditions  have  not  favored  a 
good  sap  flow,  and  those  who  have  tapped  are  not 
making  anything  like  their  usual  production  of 
syrup. 

The  prices  of  day-old  chicks  are  much  lower  than 
a  year  ago  but  many  of  our  farm  people  are  buying 
a  smaller  number  than  usual  and  many  are  selling 
a  large  part  of  their  flocks  of  hens.  Under  these 
conditions  the  chance  for  profits  from  chicks  bought 
this  Spring  would  seem  much  better  than  those  made 
from  chicks  raised  a  year  ago. 

Perhaps  some  day  psychologists  will  be  able  to 
tell  us  what  it  is  that  impels  us  to  try  to  imitate 
someone  else  instead  of  being  ourselves  and  thinking 
our  own  thoughts.  In  farming  or  business  it  is  the 
same  story.  If  some  particular  line  is  prosperous 
everyone  who  can  tries  to  get  into  that  line  and 
most  who  cannot  are  bewailing  their  inability  to  do 
so,  but  let  that  particular  line  get  a  set-back  and 
most  of  those  who  had  been  so  enthusiastic  would 
be  falling  over  themselves  to  get  out,  regardless  of 
the  sacrifice.  If  we  study  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  made  outstanding  successes  of  their  undertak¬ 
ings  we  will  find  that  they  have  formed  the  habit 
of  thinking  for  themselves  and  have  not  been  easily 
shaken  loose  from  anything  which  they  have  under¬ 
taken.  h.  l.  s. 

Maine. 


An  Emergency  Hay  Crop 

The  dry,  cold  weather  of  April  followed  by  un¬ 
usual  cold  during  the  month  of  May  has  retarded 
the  growth  of  grass  to  a  point  where  a  short  hay 
crop  seems  almost  certain.  Low  prices  of  dairy 
products  prevail  and  there  are  no  indications  of  an 
immediate  price  change  in  sight.  The  necessity  for 
the  purchase  of  hay  during  the  next  Winter  will, 
therefore,  be  a  hardship  on  the  dairy  farmer  and 
every  effort  possible  should  be  made  to  avoid  this 
condition  by  providing  emergency  hay  crops  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  danger  of  shortage. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  depend  on  the  seeding  of  oats 
and  vetch,  which  has  become  a  standard  combina¬ 
tion  crop  for  this  purpose,  but  fortunately  there  is 
another  combination  of  crops  that  will  provide  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  and  for  which  there  is  yet  ample  time 
to  prepare.  Soy  beans,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  millet  or  Sudan  grass,  offer  one  of  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  for  providing  for  next  Winter’s  feeding. 
Soy  beans,  millet  or  Sudan  grass  may  be  planted  up 
to  June  15,  and  will  be  ready  for  harvest  as  hay 
during  the  latter  part  of  August  or  the  first  week 
in  September,  depending  on  the  variety  of  Soy 
beans  used. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Soy  beans,  each  having 
somewhat  different  characteristics.  Black  Eyebrow, 
Ito  San,  Medium  Green,  Manchu  and  Wilson  are 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  suggested.  The  beans 
may  be  planted  in  drills  with  a  special  plate  in  the 
corn  planter,  or  with  a  grain  drill.  They  should  be 
planted  about  one  inch  deep  on  loam  soils  and 
deeper  on  sandy  soils,  or  may  be  broadcast  and 
harrowed  in.  Inoculation  is  necessary  on  soils 
where  legumes  have  not  been  recently  grown  and 


for  this  purpose  the  commercial  liquid  culture  is 
recommended  in  preference  to  dry  inoculation  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  rate  of  seeding  will  vary  with  the  method. 
If  seeded  alone  by  the  broadcast  method,  from  GO 
to  90  lbs.  per  acre  may  be  used  successfully,  but,  if 
drilled,  45  lbs.  per  acre  will  be  ample.  If  seeded 
with  Sudan  grass  or  millet  by  the  broadcast  method, 
which  is  usually  preferred  for  a  hay  crop,  about  60 
lbs.  of  Soy  beans  and  15  lbs.  of  millet  or  Sudan 
grass  per  acre  is  the  correct  proportion.  Although 
Soy  beans  and  Sudan  grass  or  millet  may  be  seeded 
at  a  single  operation,  there  is  some  advantage  in 
seeding  the  beans  first,  and,  after  harrowing  them 
in,  allow7  a  lapse  of  three  to  five  days  before  seeding 
the  smaller  seed.  This  will  give  the  beans  a  little 
start  of  the  millet  or  Sudan  grass  and  frequently 
results  in  a  better  crop. 

Either  Soy  beans  alone  or  the  mixture  may  be  fed 
green,  in  which  form  they  are  especially  relished 
by  dairy  cattle,  or  may  be  made  into  hay  or  cut  into 
the  silo  with  the  corn  at  the  rate  of  one  load  of 
beans  or  mixture  to  every  two  or  three  loads  of  corn. 
If  cured  for  hay,  the  mixture  is  somewhat  prefer¬ 
able  to  Soy  beans  alone,  as  the  millet  or  Sudan 
grass  aids  considerably  in  the  curing. 

The  protein  content  of  the  Soy  bean  plant  varies 
greatly  at  different  stages  in  its  development.  When 
the  pods  are  being  formed,  Soy  bean  plants  have 
shown  an  analysis  of  17  per  cent  protein,  which  has 
dropped  to.  11.5  per  cent  when  the  seeds  are  half 
formed  and  still  lower  w7hen  the  beans  are  fully 
mature.  It  is  good  practice,  therefore,  to  cut  the 
crop  for  hay  as  soon  as  the  beans  begin  to  form  in 
the  pods.  At  this  time  the  stems  are  less  woody  and 
curing  is  more  easily  accomplished.  On  acid  soils 
the  application  of  500  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  per  acre, 
or  its  equivalent  in  ground  limestone,  will  aid  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

Rhode  Island.  stjmner  d.  hollis. 


Schools  and  Other  Affairs  in  Essex  Co., 
New  York 

Centralization  of  schools  is  the  chief  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  up  here  in  Northeastern  Essex  County  at 
present.  The  matter  is  being  considered  in  several 
towns  and  the  rural  population  is  much  opposed 
to  it. 

Feeling  that  there  was  much  that  they  did  not 
know  about  it,  and  that  they  should  be  informed,  a 
mass  meeting  was  arranged  at  the  Willsboro  Grange 
hall,  Thursday,  April  30,  at  8  P.  M.  D.  Boyd  Deven- 
dorf,  of  Amsterdam,  and  A.  D.  Ostrander,  of 
Knowlesville,  president  and  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  were 
invited  to  speak,  and  both  accepted  the  invitations. 

The  hall  was  well  filled  by  interested  persons,  the 
tow-ns  of  Chesterfield,  Willsboro,  Lewis  and  Essex 
being  represented.  Lower  taxation  is  one  thing  that 
has  been  promised  by  representatives  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  as  a  result  of  centralization,  but 
Messrs.  Ostrander  and  Devendorf  had  indisputable 
figures  to  prove  that  taxes  in  central  rural  school 
districts  steadily  increased,  instead  of  decreasing. 
Aside  from  all  financial  considerations  the  rural  peo¬ 
ple  feel  very  strongly  that  their  children  are  in  a 
better  environment  in  the  “little  red  schoolhouse” 
than  they  would  be  in  a  larger  school.  They  feel, 
also,  that  they  do  not  want  to  lose  control  of  their 
schools. 

Farmers  are  getting  their  Spring  work  done  in 
fine  shape.  The  ground  was  so  dry  when  the  break¬ 
up  came  that  the  snow  was  absorbed,  and  there  were 
not  the  usual  freshets,  deep  mud,  etc.  The  un¬ 
usually  warm  weather  of  the  week  of  April  1,3-18 
made  us  think  that  Summer  was  crowding  Spring, 
but  the  following  week  brought  more  cold  weather. 

Eggs  are  the  lowest  in  many  years,  16  to  IS  cents, 
and  dairy  products  are  bringing  low  prices.  Surely, 
under  existing  conditions,  farmers  do  not  need  to 
have  a  cent  added  to  their  tax  burdens.  In  spite 
of  hard  times,  most  of  us  can  still  take  pleasure  in 
seeing  well-tilled  fields,  trees  putting  on  their  new 
green  garb,  flowers  blooming,  and  many  other  things 
of  which  city  dwellers  are  ignorant.  J.  c.  r. 


New  England  Farm  Conditions 

Not  many  sections  of  the  country  have  come 
through  the  hard  times  so  far  with  so  little  trouble 
for  the  farmers,  as  New  England.  Farm  values 
seem  to  be  holding  up  fairly  well  when  compared 
with  10  per  cent  or  more  decrease  during  the  past 
year  or  two  in  some  other  regions.  It  cannot' be  said 
that  the  farm  prospect  is  as  bright  and  shining  as 
it  might  be,  but  the  remark  is  often  heard  in  New 
England  and  other  States  of  the  Northeast  that  “it 
might  be  a  great  deal  worse.”  Much  that  may  be 
said  about  New  England  conditions  applies  also  in 
some  degrees  to  other  States  of  the  North  Atlantic 
region. 

Business  seems  to  have  picked  up  a  little  this 
Spring  in  the  mill  towns,  and  among  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  industries  of  the  region  some  have  been  do¬ 
ing  fairly  well  right  along.  Crops  were  fairly  good. 
Many  of  the  farmers  get  retail  prices  by  taking  their 
produce  direct  to  consumers  who  live  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sizable  cities  and  towns.  City  milk,  the 
main  source  of  income  in  many  country  districts, 
sold  at  lower  figures  this  season,  but  still  the  New 
England  price  was  higher  than  that  in  most  other 
regions. 

Apples  are  important  in  these  States,  and  apple 
prices  have  held  up  through  the  season.  The  lead¬ 
ing  variety  sells  this  Spring  nearly  as  high  as  it  sold 
in  May,  i930  and  1929.  One  reason  was  that  the 
Baldwin  crop  was  lighter  than  usual.  But  the  whole 
apple  market  has  acted  reasonably  well  for  the 
times.  Apple  markets  have  been  more  uniformly 
favorable  to  producers  during  the  whole  period  since 
the  war  than  can  be  said  of  most  other  products.- 


Apples  are  a  crop  that  cannot  be  increased  at  short 
notice.  Production  from  year  to  year  depends  main¬ 
ly  upon  the  season.  The  growth  of  the  cold  storage 
industry  has  tended  to  make  the  supply  more  even 
and  to  extend  the  season.  The  growing  and  pros¬ 
perous  export  trade  has  often  taken  care  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  when  the  output  was  a  little  too  much  for  the 
home  markets.  New  England,  New  York  and  other 
Northeastern  States,  have  been  doing  fairly  well 
with  apples.  Most  of  the  orchards  in  the  region  are 
not  very  large,  owned  by  a  large  number  of  farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  income  has  helped  greatly  to  steady  the 
situation  in  years  when  scarcely-  anything  else  sold 
at  a  decent  price. 

The  leading  market  crop  in  the  three  Northern 
States  of  New  England  is  potatoes,  and  these  were 
a  fair  crop  the  past  season.  They  sold  about  one- 
third  lower  than  for  the  season  before,  but  the  price 
this  Spring  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  two  years 
ago.  Even  this  year,  the  season  average  for  pota¬ 
toes  sold  by  producers  in  Northern  Maine  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  $1.75  per  barrel  measure,  compared 
with  the  common  estimate  of  production  cost  at 
about  $1.  When  the  potato  growers  read  of  wheat 
selling  at  40c  a  bushel  on  the  farms  in  the  Middle 
West,  oats  and  rye  at  18c,  and  eggs  at  Sc  a  dozen, 
they  do  not  feel  like  complaining  too  much  over 
their  potato  crop.  The  55,000  cars  likely  to  be 
shipped  from  Maine  this  season,  ending  in  June, 
were  worth  about  $23,000,000  at  the  shipping  sta¬ 
tions.  About  two-thirds  of  them  come  from  Aroo¬ 
stook  County,  but  Southern  Maine  had  a  good  crop 
of  potatoes  this  season.  The  growers  in  the  north¬ 
ern  county  have  had  several  years  of  fairly  good 
market  conditions,  the  farms  and  towns  look  pros¬ 
perous  up  that  way,  and  visitors  are  surprised  to 
note  the  large  numbers  and  well-to-do  appearance 
of  the  shoppers  on  a  busy  afternoon  or  evening. 
They  also  admire  the  good  farms,  the  large,  hand¬ 
some  farm  buildings,  and  the  fine  horses  in  which 
Aroostook  farmers  take  much  pride. 

It  may  be  that  the  coming  season  will  not  be  so 
favorable  for  northern  potato  growers,  but  it  is  hard 
for  Aroostook  potato  farmers  not  to  plant  about  as 
usual  after  several  good  seasons.  This  year,  farm¬ 
ers  everywhere  are  planting  more  potatoes  and 
there  is  no  special  prospect  of  a  drought  in  the 
Middle  West  to  help  the  eastern  growers  find  a 
market.  It  is  said  to  be  not  wholly  the  veteran 
potato  growers  in  Maine  who  are  planting  more  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  rather  a  number  of  beginners  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  small  farmers  who  do  not  watch  the  re¬ 
ports  of  heavy  acreage  in  other  parts  of  the  potato 
belt.  Some  of  the  cautious  ones  are  pledging  enough 
potatoes  to  dealers  at  a  fixed  price  to  pay  for  their 
fertilizers  at  least.  They  have  not  forgotten  the 
low  prices  of  192S  nor  those  years  in  the  early  20's 
when  a  large  number  of  fertilizer  bills  went  unpaid 
because  of  too  many  potatoes  and  prices  far  below 
cost. 

“What  else  can  we  grow,”  complains  a  farmer ; 
“this  is  a  potato  country.  The  soil,  the  climate,  and 
the  style  of  farming  are  right  for  the  crop  and  we 
are  too  far  from  market  for  most  products  to  pay  us 
for  growing.  We  think  we  can  get  by  with  potatoes 
if  anybody  can.  but  when  we  have  poor  years  we 
make  it  up  again  in  the  good  ones.” 

Some  of  the  Aroostook  farmers  are  trying  experi¬ 
ments.  A  few  of  them  have  been  raising  Iceberg 
lettuce — the  hardy,  crisp  kind  that  comes  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Colorado.  With  their  cool,  moist  climate, 
Maine  growers  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  lettuce  to 
market  in  warm  weather  when  most  other  eastern 
lettuce  is  poor.  They  hope  they  can  grow  it  right 
and  induce  the  railroads  to  give  fast  refrigerator 
service.  Perhaps  they  can.  A  new  truck  crop  region 
usually  starts  in  some  such  way  and  somebody  lias 
to  make  a  beginning.  The  same  general  conditions 
seem  to  favor  peas,  cabbage,  broccoli  and  cauli¬ 
flower  for  the  late  Summer  markets  and  possibly 
also  sour  cherries  and  such  late  berries  as  the  cur¬ 
rant.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  such  fruits 
after  the  main  season  is  over.  Local  truck  grow¬ 
ers’  associations  should  be  able  to  arrange  the  rail 
and  market  facilities.  This  section,  jutting  up  into 
the  latitude  of  Canada,  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some 
benefit  from  its  late  season  without  the  tariff  handi¬ 
cap  of  Canadian  producers.  The  special  advantage 
would  lie  in  growing  crops  that  like  a  short,  moist, 
cool  season  and  which  sell  quite  well  after  most 
producing  sections  are  through  shipping.  It  will  be 
useless  to  ship  this  produce  400  to  600  miles  unless 
the  market  quality  is  fancy  like  that  of  competing 
western  supplies,  and  this  means  possibly  several 
years  for  beginners  to  learn  how. 

Most  New  England  farmers  seem  to  have  been 
planting  about  the  usual  crops  this  Spring;  more 
land  to  potatoes,  less  to  onions,  and  about  the  same 
in  tobacco.  No  great  change  in  other  lines  is  re¬ 
ported  as  yet.  They  are  keeping  along  with  the 
dairy  herds,  but  hatching  fewer  chickens.  Cutting 
down  the  chicken  crop  is  so  general  this  season  that 
it  may  be  the  farmers  who  set  plenty  of  eggs  this 
Spring  will  fare  well  enough  after  all.  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  good  chicken  country,  and  as  for  markets, 
there  are  none  better.  g.  b.  f. 


Lime  is  Beneficial 

There  are  still  those  who  scoff  at  the  idea  of  using 
lime  to  improve  the  growing  qualities  of  land.  But 
I  have  noticed  that  those  farmers  who  have  used 
lime  most  invariably  have  a  good  catch  of  seeding. 
The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  decreased  produc¬ 
tion  here  in  clover  hay  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
seeding  to  grow.  The  greatest  trouble  in  the  proper 
growth  of  clover  in  recent  years  is  found  on  those 
farms  that  have  received  little  or  no  application 
of  lime. 

This  Spring  I  have  been  over  fields  of  seeding, 
that  is,  seeded  last  year,  and  the  application  of  lime 
for  better  clover,  attracted  my  attention  at  once. 
One  field  in  particular  showed  a  very  good  catch  of 
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EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 


Three  to  five- 
year-old  treee. 
12  to  15 
Inches 
high 


MAY  &  JUNE 
PLANTING  TIME 


4  American  Spruce, 
4  Norway  Spruce 
2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


BARGAIN 

PRICE 

LIST 

FREE 

250 

ACRES 


1 A  EVERGREENS  $185 

*  V  4  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  * 
vitae,  2  Mugho  Pines,  2  Junlpertus  Com¬ 
munis.  Trees  twice  transplanted.  15  to  20 
inches  high.  _ 

With  every  order  of  $5.50  or  over  you  may 
select  extra  $1.10  worth  of  any  stock  from 
this  advertisement.  (This  week  only). _ 


Japanese  Red  Leaved  Maple,  15  in..  ••••• 

The  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS”  Silver 

Tint  foliage  . 2  Trees  $j.25 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink, 
purple  and  red,  I  to  1*4  feet  $1  1ft 

HARDY  AZALEAS,  (Nudiflora),  deeptl  1A 

pink  species.  Blooming  age . 

MAGNOLIA  TREES  . 2  TREES,  $1.10 


HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

rare  collection,  flowers  8  inches  across,  beau¬ 
tiful  colors  of  rich  brilliancy. ..  18  roots  $3.50 


HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Bronze,  pink,  lavender,  white,  red  and  yellow; 
flowers  measure  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter; 

6  Plants  . S'-IO 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

6-7  years  old;  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1.10 


BLOOMING  AGE  10c  E  \CTT 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue  and  Light  Blue: 
Columbines,  all  colors;  Oriental  Poppies, 
flowers  8  inches  across,  different  colors: 
Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors;  Shasta 
Daisies,  Yellow  Daisies;  Hardy  Carnations, 
6  colors;  Painted  Daisies:  Gaillardias;  Sweet 
Williams;  Foxgloves,  different  colors;  Portu- 
laca,  brilliant  colors:  Chinese  lantern  plant, 
scarlet. 

ORDER  MUST  AMOUNT  TO  $1.10  OR  MORE 


Rock  Garden  Plants,  25  varieties  . |2-2|J 

Rock  Garden  Evergreens.  10  varieties  . $1.10 


Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters.  Zinnias. 
Calendulas,  Straw-Flowers,  and  Stocks, 

50  PLANTS  FOR  $1.10 


50  PANSIES,  ruffled-flowering  mixture,  beautiful 

markings  (in  bud)  .  $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage _ 


DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  PLANTS 

Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Shasta  Daisies, 
Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  "Williams, 
Anemones.  Double  Buttercups,  Spice  Pinks, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Phlox,  Evening  Primroses, 
Blue  Bells,  Gentians,  Lupines,  Forget-Me-Nots, 
Columbines  and  249  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Flower 
plants;  Snapdragons,  Zinnias,  Pansies,  Petunias, 
Salvias  and  other  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  175  exquisite  varieties,  many  new. 
Tells  bow  to  grow.  36  pages,  45  illustra¬ 
tions.  It’s  free!  .  ,  „ 

The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Collection 
of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different  named  varieties, 
but  not  labeled,  blooming  size,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist 
Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


A|  inim  IIO  ■  5  Giant  Nymph  Bulbs,!  Mother 

uLnUiULUwI  Machree  Bulb  let  and  100  Regal 
Lily  Seeds  Included  with  100  mixed  bulbs  or  10  each 
6  varieties,  labeled,  SI. 26  prepaid.  Price  list. 

C.  A.  WOOD  Box  13  Brooktondale,  New  York 


1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  ILS! 

Sent  prepaid  lor  SI  .00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg.  N.Y. 


Mastodon  Strawberry  Plants 

Leading  varieties  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Dew¬ 
berry  plants,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Cabbage,  To¬ 
mato.  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Pepper,  Egg 
Plant,  Sweet  Potato  plants.  Catalogue  free. 
Harry  L.  Squires  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


h°ward  Strawberry  Plants  $1  $30-5000°°° 

Fine  sturdy  plants!  EKI  S.  STEWART  -  Athol,  Mass. 


GUARANTEED  PLANTS 

24-hour  service.  Capacity  250,000  daily.  Plants  dug 
fresh  for  your  order.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen.  Glory, 
Ba'lhead.  Savoy,  Flatdutcli,  Golden  Acre,  Red.  Post¬ 
paid;  1,000— $1.75:  500— $1.15;  200— 65c:  Expressed: 
5  000— $6.25:  10,000— $10.00.  Assorted  flowers:  12— 
35c;  50 — $1.25.  Port  Mellinger,  Dept.  R,  No.  Lima,  O. 


MILLIONS  FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants— Copen¬ 
hagen  Wakefields.  Flat  Dutch.  Ballhead,  300 — 
90c  *  500—  $1.25;  1,000— $2.00,  postpaid.  Expressed 

$1  25 — 1,000.  Tomato  Plants  same  price.  Potato, 

Pepper,  500— $2.00;  1,000— $3.25,  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Joyners  Plant  Farm,  Franklin,  Va. 


PLANTS— Millions  frostproof  cabbage:  Copenhagen, 
Ballhead,  Wakefields,  Flatdutcli.  Tomato  plants, 
standard  varieties,  300,  $1;  500,  $1.25;  1.000,  $2  post¬ 
paid.  Expressed,  Cabbage,  10,000,  $9;  Tomato,  10,000, 
$12.50.  Potato,  Cauliflower,  500.  $2;  1.000.  $3.25  P-P. 
Good  plants  and  del.  R.  R.  Lankford,  Franklin,  Va. 


*  UARANTEED  PLANTS— Prompt  service.  Good  de- 
I  ljverv  guaranteed.  Cabbage"  500— 85c:  1.000— 

I  25"  5.000 — $5.00.  Tomato,  Pepper:  500 — $1.25; 

.000— $2.00;  2,000— $3.50.  ,  „  ,  ... 

luckeye  Farms,  Dept.  O,  Box  541,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


MILLIONS  disease  proof  hardy  cabbage  plants  for 
late  crop.  Danish — Copenhagen — Wakefields-— Suc¬ 
cession — Flatdutcli.  $1.00—1,000;  10,000 — $8.50;  -0,- 
000— $15.00,  express,  good  order  delivery  guaranteed. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Iauf.  Wilson  SOYBEANS  Milford,  Delaware 

Fok  sale-beumuda  onion  plants 

»M  thousand. _ C.  F.  KALCH  Miami  Shores,  Florida 

6000  RECLEANED  SEED  BUCKWHEAT  $1.10  Bushel  F.0.B 

Sack 8  free.  Geo.  K,  Bowdish,  Esperance,  V. 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR,, 


Plowsm  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 

«  ws  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
“A  Frun  Growls  a^dPouhrymen. 

wirfl  mmcll Walk i n g  &  Riding  Lqulpmen; 

imaLHwns^free  Ca/o/or.Does  BeU  Work  J 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY1.  -  - 

M.»ne->oolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia  P».  NewYork  N.  Y. 

2260  Como  Avs  .2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 
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clover  just  beginning  to  show  green.  An¬ 
other  field  showed  but  sparse  growth, 
patches  of  clover  here  and  there.  The 
first  field  had  been  recently  limed,  the 
second  field  had  seen  no  lime. 

That  would  seem  to  be  convincing 
proof  of  the  merits  of  lime  for  clover. 
Farmers,  who  have  used  lime  say  that 
the  results  are  apparent  in  all  crops.  One 
farmer,  as  an  experiment,  sowed  lime  on 
both  sides  of  a  field,  leaving  the  middle 
untreated.  Wheat  was  sowed  on  the 
field  and  the  following  Spring,  the  wheat 
on  either  side  of  the  field  showed  a 
larger  and  more  luxuriant  growth  than 
the  wheat  between  the  two  lime-treated 
sections.  There's  another  reason  why 
lime  should  be  used.  That  field  was 
seeded  and  the  following  year  it 
could  plainly  be  discerned  where  the  lime 
had  been  sown.  The  heaviest  growth 
was  found  on  each  side  of  the  field.  That 
farmer  convinced  himself  of  the  merits 
of  lime.  H.  B.  p. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Preliminary  fruit  reports,  which  of 
course  are  subject  to  revision,  indicate 
that  Ohio  will  have  a  fair  crop  of  apples 
this  year.  It  is  felt  that  conditions  in 
that  State  are  more  favorable  this  year 
than  for  quite  a  while  past ;  two  sources 
agree  on  that.  Virginia  seems  to  be  set¬ 
ting  an  excellent  crop  of  apples,  accord¬ 
ing  to  well-informed  sources.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  still  somewhat  uncertain,  but, 
unless  something  happens,  the  prospects 
are  at  least  fair.  Some  frost  damage  is 
showing  in  peaches  in  Southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  especially  in  those  orchards  on 
poor  sites.  The  destructive  hail  storm 
of  May  9  inflicted  damage  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Franklin  County  and  in  much  of  Adams 
County,  where  our  most  concentrated 
tree  fruit  area  is  located.  Just  how  se¬ 
vere  the  damage  will  average  is  still  un¬ 
determined.  At  least  one  small  orchard 
in  Franklin  County  was  completely 
stripped  of  leaves  and  blossoms,  and  even 
the  wheat  on  that  farm  will  probably 
fail  to  mature. 

It  seems  at  times  as  if  almost  every¬ 
thing  under  the  sun  has  been  or  is  being 
tried  out  as  a  spray  material  for  fruit 
trees.  The  Virginia  Station  has  just 
issued  Bulletin  277  on  “The  Waste  Sul¬ 
phite  Material  of  Paper  Mills  as  an  Ad¬ 
juvant  to  Certain  Spray  Materials.”  The 
waste  sulphite  material  known  as  lignin 
or  sulphite  pitch  is  the  only  one  of  the 
waste  by-products  of  fiber  extraction 
which  is  of  interest  to  the  fruit-grower. 
This  material  occurs  on  the  market  as  a 
brown  powder  and  also  as  a  dark  syrup¬ 
like  liquid  and  is  sold  under  various  trade 
names.  It  is  now  used  in  an  experimen¬ 
tal  way  to  replace  the  calcium  caseinate 
or  similar  emulsifying  agents  used  in 
making  cold  mix  oil  emulsion.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Station  states  that  “this  material, 
in  either  form,  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
emulsifying  agent  for  making  cold  oil 
emulsions  now  available. 

Recent  dispatches  from  Argentina  state 
that  the  barrel  containers  commonly  used 
by  eastern  apple  shippers  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  standard  container  by  Argen¬ 
tine  officials.  Earlier  advices  were  to  the 
effect  that  only  fruit  packed  in  certain 
unusual-sized  boxes  would  be  permitted 
entry.  Each  apple  must  be  wrapped  “in 
specially  prepared  paper”  which  has  been 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  “grower  or 
packer”  and  with  the  country  of  origin. 
The  oiled  paper  now  being  used  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  packers  will  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  part  of  the  decree,  pro¬ 
vided  the  information  required  is  stamped 
on  it.  The  container  in  which  the  apples 
are  packed  must  bear  an  indication  of  the 
contents,  variety,  number  of  apples,  name 
and  address  of  the  producer  or  packer 
and  the  country  of  origin.  In  addition  to 
the  above  requirements,  all  shipments  of 
apples  to  Argentina  must  be  made  under 
refrigeration  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  sanitary  certificate  from  officials  in 
the  country  of  origin.  The  fruit  can  be 
imported  only  between  May  1  and  Decem¬ 
ber  15  and  must  enter  only  through  the 
ports  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario.  If 
blotch,  canker,  brown  rot,  soft  rot,  Medi¬ 
terranean  fly,  apple  cureulio,  apple  fruit 
miner,  apple  maggot,  or  apple  weevil  are 
found,  the  whole  shipment  will  be  in¬ 
cinerated  without  indemification  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  importer. 

Michigan  is  planning  the  annual  Michi¬ 
gan  Cherry  Festival  for  Traverse  City 
on  July  15-17.  Last  year’s  cherry  crop 
had  an  estimated  value  to  Michigan 
growers  of  $2,000,000.  Attendance  at 
the  1930  festival  was  about  100.000  and 
into  that  three-day  program  Traverse 
City  packed  sports,  social  events,  and 
pageantry.  A  Cherry  Queen  flew  to 
Washington  with  a  Michigan  cherry  pie 
for  President  Hoover.  The  idea  back  of 
the  whole  affair  is  to  advertise  and  help 
move  the  Michigan  cherry  crop,  in  just 
the  same  way  as  the  Apple  Blossom  Fes¬ 
tival  at  Winchester,  Va.,  serves  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  growers. 

American  Hortif/raphs  observes  that 
entomologists  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  worked  out  a  new 
way  to  control  the  lesser  peach-tree  borer, 
a  species  which  has  been  giving  consider¬ 
able  trouble  because  it  “specializes”  in 
the  lower  and  larger  branches  of  the  tree, 
safely  out  of  reach  of  the  deadly  fumes 
of  paradiehlorobenzene  placed  on  the 
ground  around  the  tree  for  the  control 
of  the  common  variety  of  peach-tree  bor¬ 


ers.  It  has  been  found  that  the  usual 
p-c  crystals  above  mentioned  can  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  grafting  wax,  paraffin,  or  other 
penetrating  solvent,  and  thus  applied  or 
painted  on  the  back  around  the  borer 
burrows.  The  same  method  is  said  to 
work  well  against  other  pests  of  like 
habit. 

Apple  red  bugs  began  to  emerge  in 
Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  May; 
this  year,  each  of  the  two  species,  the 
light  rod  and  the  dark  red,  hatched  at  the 
same  time.  In  Southeastern  and  South¬ 
western  Pennsylvania,  where  the  plum 
cureulio  annually  causes  loss,  growers 
have  been  advised  to  spray  thoroughly  at 
the  petal  fall  and  ten  days  later  to  con¬ 
trol  these  pests. 

Bulletin  227  of  the  Rhode  Island  Sta¬ 
tion,  Kingston,  concerns  apple  containers 
and  their  ability  to  deliver  the  fruit  to 
the  consumer  in  the  most  desirable  con¬ 
dition.  The  containers  used  were  the 
round-bottom  bushel  basket,  the  tub 
bushel  basket,  the  Boston  or  New  Eng¬ 
land  box,  and  the  northwestern  box.  Both 
Baldwin  and  McIntosh  were  used,  and  the 
studies  were  made  both  in  1928  and  1929 
with  a  limited  number  of  bushels  of  each 
variety  packed  in  each  one  of  the  four 
containers.  The  summary  and  conclusions 
presented  as  a  result  of  these  studies  are 
as  follows:  (1)  There  was  a  material 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  fruit  in 
the  different  containers.  For  example, 
with  the  size  of  McIntosh  used  from  the 
1928  crop,  a  carload  of  750  Northwest 
boxes  would  contain  the  equivalent  of 
about  67  less  boxes  of  fruit  than  a  like 
number  of  tub  bushel  baskets.  [  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  northwestern  box  is 
about  23  cubic  inches  larger  than  the  tub 
bushel.]  (2)  Bruising  was  not  serious 
in  the  Baldwin  packs  except  in  the  round 
bottoms.  (3)  Bruising  was  very  seri¬ 
ous  with  McIntosh  in  the  round  bottoms, 
and  less  in  the  tubs.  Both  boxes  showed 
great  improvement  in  this  respect.  (4) 
Stem  puncture,  not  serious  with  Baldwin, 
was  serious  with  McIntosh.  The  two- 
year  average  showed  that  more  than  one 
apple  in  five  in  the  basket  packs  had  a 
stem  puncture;  in  boxes,  one  in  ten.  (5) 
Packing  injuries  were  the  cause  of  much 
rot,  with  stem  punctures  by  far  the  most 
important  single  cause.  (6)  A  very 
limited  number  of  sales  in  a  New  York 
City  jobbing  market  indicated  a  premium 
was  paid  for  similar  fruit  packed  in 
northwestern  boxes. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

I  am  particularly  interested  to  know 
if  there  are  any  stop-over  privileges  to 
enable  one  to  spend  more  time  at  points 
of  interest.  I  feel  two  weeks  is  too  short 
a  time  to  give  to  such  an  extensive  trip. 

New  York.  A.  s. 

There  are  no  stop-over  privileges.  The 
trip  is  a  one-fare  round  trip,  and  we 
could  not  arrange  for  stop-overs.  If  any¬ 
one  wanted  to  leave  the  trip  at  a  certain 
place  he  could  do  so  but  would  sacrifice 
the  accommodation,  further  sightseeing 
trips  and  meals.  It  would  make  it  more 
expensive.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  ground 
to  cover,  but  the  arrangements  are  so 
complete  no  time  is  lost  and  most  of  the 
traveling  is  done  at  night  and  the  sight¬ 
seeing  by  day.  Buses  meet  the  trains 
and  you  are  quickly  whisked  away  to  the 
places  scheduled.  You  see  more  for  your 
money  than  is  possible  in  any  other  way. 
Some  people  who  made  the  trip  with  us 
last  year  had  gone  over  the  ground  pre¬ 
viously,  spending  more  time  and  paying 
more  money,  and  we  were  gratified  to 
have  them  report  that  they  saw  more  in 
the  two  weeks  with  us  than  they  did  on 
the  independent  trip. 

As  my  husband  and  I  are  planning  to 
make  your  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  we  would 
be  glad  to  receive  the  literature  and  to 
know  what  clothing  to  take  along.  We 
have  thought  of  a  drawing-room  for  two. 

Massachusetts.  E.  m.  r. 

There  is  no  elaborate  clothing  needed 
for  this  trip  and  while  we  stop  at  the 
fine  hotels  no  “dress  up”  is  required.  We 
are  travelers  and  travel  light. 

A  suggested  wardrobe  would  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

For  Women. — One  or  two  silk  dresses, 
one  light-weight  woolen  dress  might  be 
comfortable  at  times,  three  sets  of  un¬ 
derwear,  six  pairs  of  stockings,  two  pairs 
of  shoes,  light-weight  coat,  sweater,  ki¬ 
mono,  slippers. 

For  Men. — One  suit,  light-weight  over¬ 
coat,  sweater,  three  suits  underwear,  four 
shirts  (laundry  can  be  done  at  Seattle), 
six-  pairs  of  socks,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  bath 
robe  and  slippers. 

These  are  the  essential  things.  In  ad¬ 
dition  one  can  take  anything  more  that 
will  add  to  their  comfort.  It  is  all-im¬ 
portant  to  have  comfortable  shoes,  and 
fresh  stockings  help  because  there  is  some 
walking  and  standing  around  on  all 
sightseeing  trips. 

You  would  also  need  a  separate  case 
or  small  bag  for  toilet  articles.  It  is  well 
to  keep  these  by  themselves  to  save  time 
in  the  dressing  room. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  as  little  baggage 
as  possible,  but  take  anything  you  would 
ordinarily  take  if  you  were  going  on  a 
two  weeks’  trip.  The  car  is  your  hotel 
all  through  the  trip ;  your  baggage  is  not 
moved  except  for  cleaning  the  car,  and 
the  porters  are  on  guard  all  the  time. 

Is  there  a  required  size  for  suitcases 
and  is  there  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
suitcases  taken  on  this  trip?  M.  I.  ii. 

New  Jersey. 


It  is  well  to  have  a  suitcase  that  will 
fit  under  the  seat  in  the  train  so  that  it 
will  be  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 
One  would  not  need  more  than  two  suit¬ 
cases  and  we  doubt  if  she  would  need 
two. 

Some  travelers  find  a  small  separate 
bag  convenient  for  toilet  articles  but  the 
rubberized  cases  are  compact  and  really 
the  only  essential  thing  is  to  keep  them 
together  in  handy  shape  to  take  to  the 
dressing  room. 

We  asked  Mrs.  TJnger  to  write  us  a 
line  or  two  about  the  trip  and  she  tells 
about  the  Cascade  Tunnel,  which  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  century. 

Dinner  in  the  Cascades 


“Yes’m !  We’re  cornin’  to  the  Cascade 
Tunnel.  Stoppin’  to  change  engines 
right  now,  ma’am.” 

They  changed  our  romantic  fiery  steed, 
the  coal-burning  locomotive,  for  a  sober 
electrical  Diesel  that  never  smoked  in 
its  life.  Number  2525  was  left  standing 
on  the  rails  smoking  and  snorting  steam, 
while  a  better  engine  took  its  job. 

Nothing  but  the  observation  car  for 
doing  the  Cascades!  Looking  out  on  a 
level  with  the  eye  there  are  only  the 
sides  of  solid  stone  cliffs.  Look  up,  in¬ 
stead,  the  peaks  are  high  above,  straight 
up  from  the  track. 

Some  time  on  my  way  to-  the  observa¬ 
tion  car  we  slipped  in  out  of  the  sunlight. 
The  mouth  of  the  tunnel  lay  behind,  a 
wide,  white  circle.  We  were  moving 
away  from  it  in  a  straight  line,  and  as 
we  left  it,  we  saw  it  change  to  the  size 
of  a  basketball,  become  no  larger  than  an 
apple,  the  head  of  a  pin,  the  point  of  a 
needle,  and  fade  out  into  darkness. 

All  the  lights  were  lit.  It  would  he 
night  for  20  minutes.  The  porter  was 
shutting  windows.  I  asked  him  if  a 
steam  locomotive  had  ever  run  through 
the  tunnel. 


“Yes  ma’am,”  he  said,  folding  a  lady’s 
coat.  “They  did  at  first.  We  shut  all 
the  windows  down  tight,  but  the  smoke 
got  in  just  the  same.  Anil  when  eight 
miles  of  tunnel  is  full  of  smoke  it  takes 
a  long  while  to  clear  away.” 

I  sighed  contentedly.  Ask  a  porter  any 
question  you  like.  It  will  be  answered. 

We  iialf  forgot  that  we  were  in  a  tun¬ 
nel  until  we  burst  out  into  a  fine  even¬ 
ing,  sunset  included.  Dinner  was  served 
in  the  midst  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
I  forgot  mine. 


oi  me  eartn  s  crust — towering  peaks,  and 
knife-like  ridges.  Erosion  has  not  yet 
done  to  them  wliat  it  has  done  to  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  system.  It  has  not  had  time 
to  round  off  the  points,  and  dull  the 
sharp  edges.  Today  the  Cascades  are 
still  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  sculptor, 
ami  that  is  why  they  are  different. 

The  careful,  quiet  Diesel  crawled 
snake-like  through  the  deep  valleys.  The 
Iront  half  of  the  train  was  visible  most 
ol  the  time.  As  she  made  the  loops,  the 
iiead  and  tail  were  so  close  at  times,  that 
one  waved  to  the  other,  and  saw  the 
grm  on  the  other  fellow’s  face. 

went  to  bed  with  the  grandeur 
still  before  us.  The  Cascades  do  not 
last  all  night,  but  darkness  permitted 
an  illusion  that  we  were  still  amon®- 
them’  1VA  UNGER. 


M  e  are  receiving 
quiries  for  particulars 
fill  tour.  Send  for 
Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


a  great  many  in- 
about  this  delight- 
yours  today.  The 
333  W.  30th  St., 
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Growing  Soy  Beans 

L.  E.  Thatcher,  of  the  Ohio  Station, 
gives  the  following  instructions  for  the 
planting  of  this  legume. 

When  the  grain  drill  is  used  for  plant¬ 
ing  Soy  beans,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
seed  bed  prepared  with  a  firm  subsurface 
and  only  sufficient  loose  surface  soil  to 
cover  the  seed  shallow.  Set  the  drill  so 
that  an  occasional  seed  is  left  uncovered 
—  this  will  insure  shallow  drilling.  After 
drilling,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  cross¬ 
harrow  the  field,  leveling  up  the  trenches 
made  by  the  drill  hoes  or  disks  and  cov¬ 
ering  any  seeds  that  may  not  have  been 
covered  by  the  drill.  If  the  drill  trenches 
are  not  leveled  and  a  dashing  rain  occurs, 
they  become  filled  with  mud  which  dries 
and  forms  a  hard  crust  an  inch  or  more 
thick  over  the  seed  through  which  the 
seedlings  cannot  push  to  the  surface.  On 
a  leveled  field  this  crust  is  of  uniform 
thickness  and  more  easily  broken  through. 
This  practice  is  generally  advisable  on 
soils  which  contain  much  silt  or  clay  and 
which  crust  badly.  On  sandy  or  loose 
organic  soils,  crusting  is  not  much  of  a 
problem.  On  these,  the  depth  of  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  governed  by  the  moisture 
supply,  planting  deep  enough  to  insure 
germination. 

If  the  soil  crusts  badly  before  the  Soy 
beans  have  broken  through  the  surface, 
it  may  be  broken  up  with  the  harrow, 
weeder,  or  rotary  hoe.  Care  should  be 
used  to  avoid  breaking  off  the  tender 
sprouts  just  as  they  are  pushing  through 
the  soil. 

Soy  beans  drilled  solid  for  hay  are 
likely  to  become  weedy  unless  they  are 
cultivated  two  or  three  times  with  the 
weeder,  harrow,  or  rotary  hoe.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  may  begin  when  the  Soy-bean  plants 
are  three  to  four  inches  high,  and,  if  done 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  little  damage 
will  be  done  to  the  stand.  Weeds  are 
most  easily  killed  if  cultivated  in  the 
small  seedling  stage,  just  before  they 
emerge. 

Soy  beans  planted  in  rows  2S  to  30 
inches  wide  may  be  cultivated  like  corn. 
This  method  of  planting  saves  some  seed 
but  the  hay  is  coarser  and  more  of  it  is 
wasted  in  feeding.  The  yield  of  hay  from 
the  two  methods  will  be  practically  the 
same. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

No  more  worrying  over  a  grape  surplus, 
since  we  had  three  nights  in  succession 
when  ice  froze  a  quarter  inch  thick. 
Away  went  the  grapes,  peaches,  cherries 
and  plums  on  all  that  sandy  soil  along  the 
lake  and  farther  back  too.  My  soil  is 
very  heavy  but  I  lost  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  my  grape  crop,  although  tree 
fruit  near  me  and  on  this  farm  is  unin¬ 
jured.  All  along  the  lake,  the  soil  is  com¬ 
posed  of  light  sand  underlaid  by*quick- 
sand.  The  quicksand'  is  cold  which  in¬ 
duces  frost  damage  very  readily.  In  all 
that  section  the  fruit  is  gone. 

This  is  the  week  of  the  big  blossom 
festival  in* this  county,  with  a  week  cele¬ 
bration  winding  up  Saturday  with  a 
grand  parade  over  a  mile  long,  seventeen 
bands,  a  hundred  floats  of  gorgeous  mag¬ 
nificence  plus  drum  corps,  Boy  Scout 
troops,  comedy  features  and  the  inevitable 
hot  dog  stands.  That  is  one  Saturday 
when  this  family  spends  the  whole  day 
down  town  seeing  the  sights  and  hearing 
the  sounds. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  ahead  though. 
I  am  setting  Premier  strawberries  again 
hoping  this  time  to  hit  it  right,  although 
strawberries  have  never  been  a  profitable 
crop  for  me.  They  are  being  set  on  a 
piece  infested  with  wild  morning-glories, 
which  means  a  hot  fight  all  Summer  to 
keep  those  things  from  smothering  out 
the  strawberry  plants.  The  piece  was 
tractor  plowed  deep,  then  disked  until 
like  an  ash  heap  and  now  is  being  set 
with  rows  four  feet  apart  and  plants  from 
a  foot  to  18  inches  apart.  We  had  a  cold 
rain  all  day  yesterday,  and  it  is  foggy 
and  cold  today,  but  the  blossoms  are  out 
in  all  their  glory  so  it  is  truly  blossom 
week.  I  am  much  encouraged  to  see  so 
much  bloom  on  my  young  apple  trees,  as 
surely  some  fruit  will  set,  so  we  may  at 
least  put  a  few  bushels  down  cellar  for 
Winter  use,  which  will  be  something  new 
on  this  farm,  at  least  from  our  own  trees. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  old 
timers  are  right  after  all  in  declaring  that 
the  seasons  are  changing.  Grape  freezing 
used  to  be  unheard  of,  but  of  late  years  it 
is  frequent.  Four  times  in  12  years  is 
too  often.  We  may  have  to  invest  in  or¬ 
chard  heaters,  but  the  price  of  our  fruit 
of  late  years  has  been  so  low  that  it 
would  be  financial  suicide  to  increase  the 
cost  of  production  by  using  orchard 
heaters.  We  used  to  count  on  sleighing 
for  Thanksgiving,  but  it  does  seem  that 
the  Fall  gets  later  and  later  so  that  Fall 
weather  persists  until  New  Year,  while 
Winter  hangs  on  in  what  should  be 
Spring.  The  Weather  Bureau  says  no. 
The  older  farmers  say  yes,  and  they  are 
the  ones  able  to  judge  because  of  greater 
opportunity  for  observation  and  com¬ 
parison. 

While  debate  would  not  clarify  the 
quesion  at  all,  I  am  keeping  a  very  open 
mind  on  the  subject  of  whether  the 
weather  is  changing  from  what  it  used  to 
be.  .Tust  at  this  moment  of  May  when 
the  birds  should -be  singing,  the  grasshop¬ 
pers  hopping,  the  rosebuds  pinking  and 
t  he -garden  showing  vivid  green,  I  am  sit¬ 
ting  fairly  close  to  the  big  red  stove  and 
enjoying  a  coal  fire,  while  outside  an  icy 


drizzle  is  chilling  the  air  beyond  all 
thought  of  birds,  bees  and  flowers. 

We  planted  our  garden  this  week.  I 
used  a  line  to  get  the  rows  straight  and 
baby  helped  by  getting  her  feet  tangled 
in  that  line  a  dozen  times  before  the  row 
was  planted.  That  line  was  the  only 
place  in  the  garden  where  she  could  walk. 
The  Missus,  Calvin  and  baby  are  down 
to  her  sister’s  to  stay  and  see  the  chil¬ 
dren's  parade,  so  the  boys  and  I  are  bach¬ 
elors,  but  I  manage  to  sidestep  both  cook¬ 
ing  and  dishwashing.  We  are  champion 
egg  fryers  and  that  just  about  lets  us 
out. 

I  am  getting  weary  of  that  compara¬ 
tively  newly  coined  phrase  “marginal 
farmers.”  Now  the  wheat  -men  say  that 
low  prices  are  a  good  thing  because  it 
will  freeze  out  marginal  wheat  growers 
and  leave  the  field  to  wholesale  growers, 
but  as  usual  they  fail  to  tell  us  what  is 
to  become  of  those  so-called  marginal 
farmers.  Those  wise  economists  utterly 
fail  to  get  the  great  point  'that  farming 
is  a  mode  of  life,  and  happiness  does  not 
depend  upon  making  a  lot  of  money. 

The  boys  are  making  scrambled  eggs 
and  having  a  great  discussion  over  the 
seasoning  while  an  aroma  of  coffee  brings 
remembrance  of  a  very  slim  dinner  while 
they  were  at  school.  After  supper  we 
plan  to  mow  the  lawn  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  as  grass  has  grown  slowly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cold. 

I  paid  30  cents  each  for  80-pound  sacks 
of  agricultural  lime.  It  seems  to  be  the 
impression  that  lime  makes  potatoes 
scabby,  so  no  lime  for  them,  and  no  lime 
for  the  strawberries,  but  all  other  crops 
including  raspberry  rows  get  a  fine  dose 
of  lime  this  year.  I  know  a  neighbor  who 
has  redeemed  a  worn-out  50-acre  field 
with  lime  and  the  resulting  green  manure 
crops  which  the  lime  made  possible.  That 
field  fairly  smiles  for  him  now  while 
before  it  belonged  on  poverty  row. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  L.  B.  rebek. 


Handling  Poison  Ivy 

East  year  W.  W.  H.  told  of  treating 
poison  ivy  with  calcium  chlorate.  How 
did  it  turn  out?  J.  D.  N. 

New  Jersey. 

This  was  successful  beyond  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  large* plants  treated  in  early 
Summer  died  very  soon.  I  knew  they 
were  gone,  because  the  stems  dried  out 
and  actually  blew  away.  I  kept  at  it 
through  the  Summer  and  Fall,  as  more 
ivy  was  found,  and  all  except  a  little 
treated  very  late  in  the  season  have 
shown  no  sign  of  life  this  year.  The  last 
doctored  was  about  ready  to  drop  its 
leaves,  and  I  did  not  expect  a  thorough 
job  with  that,  as  the  leaves  must  be  in 
active  condition  to  take  in  the  poison  so 
that  the  whole  plant  is  affected. 

The  principle  on  which  this  Atlacide 
calcium  chlorate  works  is  that  the  chloric 
acid  penetrates  the  leaves,  getting  into 
the  tissues  of  the  plant  and  disorganizing 
growth,  extending  clear  to  the  roots.  I 
used  it  in  dry  form,  dusting  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  on  the  leaves  when  wet  with  dew  or 
rain.  It  lias  a  strong  affinity  for  mois¬ 
ture,  and.  a  short  time  after  put  on,  the 
dry  powder  will  be  replaced  with  wet 
spots.  It  may  be  applied  in  liquid  form, 
but,  in  this  case,  should  be  sprayed  on 
with  some  force,  not  merely  sprinkled. 
Hard  contact  with  the  leaves  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  full  effect. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  poison  ivy  can 
be  eradicated  from  any  locality  where  all 
who  have  it  on  their  places  will  get  after 
it.  The  reason  for  its  persistence  is  not 
because  of  rapid  spreading,  but  that  most 
of  us  are  afraid  to  cut  or  dig  it  out. 

W.  w.  ir. 


Pennsylvania  Seed  Testing 
Work 

The  seed-testing  laboratory  has  been 
very  busy.  The  State  law  is  strict  about 
various  weed  seeds. 

Mary  C.  Mowry,  head  seed  analyst,  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  kind  of  weed  seeds  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sample  reveal  the  source 
of  the  seed.  Thus  seed  coming  from  the 
mid-western  or  far-western  States  will 
contain  weeds  peculiar  to  that  section,  the 
same  being  true  of  foreign  seed.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  work  of  the  seed  analyst 
who  must  separate  and  identify  all  weed 
seed  found  in  the  official  sample,  results 
in  a  check  on  the  source  of  the  seed — a 
matter  of  extreme  importance  in  the  case 
of  certain  seed.  A  collection  of  more  than 
1,500  different  kinds  of  weed  seeds  is 
maintained  in  the  laboratory  to  assist  in 
this  identification  work. 

After  a  sample  of  seed  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  recorded  and  prepared  for  analysis, 
it  is  placed  under  a  magnifying  glass  and 
is  divided  by  the  careful  hand  and  exact¬ 
ing  eye  of  the  analyst  into  four  parts — - 
weed  seed,  inert  matter,  other  crop  seed, 
and  pure  seed.  While  the  analyst  may 
handle  five  or  more  samples  of  some  kinds 
of  seed  in  one  day,  it  may  take  from  as 
much  as  two  days  on  the  more  tedious 
samples,  such  as  fine  bent  grass. 

Particular  attention  is  given  by  the 
analyst  to  the  weed  seed  separated  from 
(he  sample.  If  the  sample  contains  more 
than  three  per  cent  by  weight  of  weed 
seed  or  if  it  contains  seeds  of  dodder  or 
Canadian  thistle  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  one  seed  per  five  grams,  then  it  vio¬ 
lates  the  Pennsylvania  Seed  T.aw  and 
prosecution  results,  provided  the  seed  is 
an  official  sample  taken  from  a  supply 
being  offered  for  sale  in  the  State. 


“The  crows  went  over  and 
pulled  my  neighbor’s  corn” 


Writes  J.  E.  Meyers,  of  West 
Salem,  Ohio.  From  the  day  he 
started  using  Stanley’s  Crow  Re¬ 
pellent  his  crow,  gopher,  mole 
and  other  corn  field  pest  troubles 
were  over. 

But  be  sure  you  specify  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  “It  is  the 
only  kind  I  have  used  with  com¬ 
plete  success,”  writes  S.  Shep¬ 
herd,  West  Townsend,  Mass. 
Non  poisonous.  Will  not  clog 


plan  tin  <s| 


seed  planter.  Safe. 

Sure.  A  20  years’ 
successful  record. 

Large  can,  enough 
for  2  bu.  of  seed- 
corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half 
size  can  $1.00.  If  your  hardware, 
drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have 
it  in  stock  order  direct.  “Money 
Back”  guarantee.  Address  The 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 
500H,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Be  sure  you  get 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


No,  lm  notN' 
[dead. but  what 
ig  that  stuff? 


r - .  a  ■■  — w 

Lets  get  him  out)  _ 
of  this  quick./ 


#•  y 


V  J 


FARQUHAR 

THRESHERS 


Strong,  rigid,  steel  frame ; 
high  separating  grate;  counter 
balanced  straw  rack  and  grain  pan;  quiver  shaking  shoe;  perfect 
running  balance;  large  separating  capacity ;  cylinder  with  superior 
threshing  surface;  easy  running,  quickly  moved  over  rough  and 
hilly  roads  and  guaranteed  to  do  a  fast,  clean  job  of  threshing 
any  kind  of  grain. 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  the  detailed  description  in  Bulletin 
No.  529.  Has  the  reputation  as  being  the  best  bean  thresher. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.  Limited,  Box  530,  YORK,  PA. 

«  ' 


an 


Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with 

ELLIS  CHAMPION  THRESHER 

Make  Money  Threshing  for  Neighbors 

^lVhrefer  t,lat  ,pan  be  successfully  run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a  great  investment.  It  will  pay  for 
itself  in  two  years’  running.  \\e  are  ail  Eastern  concern  building  threshers  to  meet  Eastern  conditions  (W 
long  experience  lias  taught  us  how  to  build  machines  that  give  complete  satisfaction  unions,  our 


W e  Build  Three  Sizes 

requiring 

3  to  30  Horse  Bower 

Wood  or  steel  frames:  light  weight:  simple,  durable  con¬ 
struction.  Our  machines  do  exceptionally  clean  work 
earning  the  title — 

“The  Threshers  That  Fight  for  the  Last  Grain” 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog,  Prices  and  Terms 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


TREES,  VINES  AND  PLANTS 

at  money  saving  values,  grown  es¬ 
pecially  for  commercial  orchard 
planting,  sturdy  whole  rooted  stock 
with  real  merit.  Richared  Delicious 
tlieapple  supreme,  our  leader.  Beau¬ 
tiful  ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
Spring  Catalog  Free 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 
Box  B  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  are  headquarters  for  the  Blakemore 
variety  having  been  selected  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  distribute 
this  new  variety  to  the  public.  Our  new 
CO-page  catalog  offers  a  complete  line  of 
nursery  stock,  also  more  than  forty  other 
varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Write  for  free  copy. 
BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES.  Inc..  Box  I,  Selbyville,  Del. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  attractive  low  price.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Sample  and  circular  free. 

THEO,  BURT  A  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  and  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Strawberries.  Success,  Howard,  Wm.  Belt.  Lupton, 
Big  .Toe.  Gandy.  Aroma.  Chesapeake.  $1.20  per  100; 
$4.00  per  500:  $7.00  per  1000.  Mastodon  and  Progress¬ 
ive  Everbearing.  $2.00  per  100:  $8.00  per  500,  $15.00 
per  1000.  Veqetable  plant  list  on  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


PI  A1VTSI  THAT  GR°W- Postpaid  to  you 

1  1M111  1  O  Any  Lot  25c,  5  Lots  $1.00 

24  Aster.  3  Dwarf  Canna.  < 
SSi,3  Columbine,  4  Coleus,  3  Campanula.  < 
Calendula,  o  Coreopsis.  2  Delphiniums,  3  GailJardia 
5  Pinks  5  Petunia,  6  Pansies,  6  Salvia,  4  Snap- 
0  GoU1  Medal  Zinnia,  36  Beet 

!Lrt,bbl|\3r  ?  flo"!.er-  2°  Celer-V.  24  Lettuce.  81 
Mangle,  36  S.  Pota.  36  Tobacco,  20  Tomato,  15  Pep 
per.  6  Egg  Pit,  (400  Cabbage,  $1.00:  1,000,  $2.00) 
Tomato.  Aster.  Celery.  100.  75c:  1,000.  $5.90.  Beet 
C  flower.  Mangle,  100,  50c;  300,  $1.00;  1,000,  $3.00.  Cat 
GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa 


Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants;  Jersey  Wakefield 
Charleston,  Copenhagen,  Flatdutch,  Golden  Acre,  Dan 
Ls’l„ al >head  and  Enkhuizen  Glory.  500,  $1.25;  1.000 
$2.00  prepaid.  $1.25  thousand;  10.000,  $10.00  Ex 
pressed  Collect.  Yellow  and  White  Onion  Plants 
baine  prices.  Prompt  shipments  of  First  Class  Ham 
Picked,  Selected  plants  and  delivered  good  conditio? 
or  money  refunded.  Get  prices  on  Beet,  Tomato 
Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants—  Day  and  Nigh 
Serviee—StnpiHng  Capacity  V2  million  daily. 

J.  P .  C0UNCILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Va 

PI  /I  WT*I—  M  •  1 1  i°ns  frostproof,  hardy,  field-qrowi 

*  *  *■'  cabbage— Wakefields,  Danish  Ballhead 

Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch— 100%  good  plants  and  do 
livery.  Disease  proof  tomato — Marglobe.  B.  Best 
Stone,  Baltimore.  300— $1.00;  500— $1.25:  1,000- 
$2.00,  prepaid.  Express,  $1.00—1,000.  Sweet  Potato 
Peppers— 50c— 100:  $3.00—1.000. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  Franklin.  Va 


Strawberry  Plants  LT^w'rtruTVr'^ 

years.  #1  per  100.  #4  per  500,  $7  per  1000,  postpaid. 
HUFF  BROTHERS  -  Burnham,  Maine 


Jersey  Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Yellow  and  Reds— Free  from  disease.  Also  some 
yams.  Write  now  for  prices  and  Culture  directions. 

I.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  Vineland.  N.  J. 


3  yrs. — 100  postpaid  *5.  Ever¬ 
greens  and  Nursery  Stock 

THE  CASSEL  NUIlSEUY,  Mantua,  Oldo 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  gi-eens  anil  Nursery  Stock 

Send  for  catalog.  . . 


BLIGHT  PUnnlnnl  Trane  Write  for  booklet  Sunny 
PROOF  VllCOlllUI  IlCOO  Hiilge  Nursery, Round  Ilill.Va. 

Certified  Seeds  E.  F.  Humphrey  Ira,  N.  Y. 


Penon  Quod  Th®  World's  best  poultry  feed.  Enough  to 
rroso  oeeu  SOw  acre,  $5.00.  POTISII,  PULASKI,  h'.  Y. 


25  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields.  Ballhead.  Flat 
Dutch  and  Succession:  300,  $1;  500,  $1.25-  1.000,  $2, 
prepaid.  Express  $|  1,000.  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe. 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless  same  price. 

Ruby  King  Pepper  and  potato  plants  $3.50  1.000. 
Quick  service,  good  plants  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


CABBAGE  AND'  TOMATO  PLANTS.  Ail  standard 

varieties,  $1.00  per  1.000;  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants. 
$1.50  per  1.000;  Ruby  King  Sweet  Pepper.  $2.50  per 
1,000:  Cauliflower.  $3.50  per  1,000.  All  stock  from 
certified  Seed.  All  prices  f.o.b.  Franklin.  Ask  for 
prices  on  large  quantities. 

CLIFFORD  lA.  CUTCHINS,  Franklin,  Virginia 


OPEN  Field-grown  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants,  all 

varieties.  Mail  500 — 63c:  1.000 — 98c;  Expressed 
1.000— $1.00:  5,000— $3.75:  10,000— $6.00.  Tomatoes 
$1.50  thousand.  Peppers  May  1st  $2.00.  Roots  mossed. 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  TIFTON,  GEORGIA 


Millions  field-grown  tomato  &  cabbage 

PLANTS,  all  best  varieties.  $1.25  1,000  collect: 
good  del.  guar.  Standard  Plant  Co.,  Franklin.  Va. 
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?he  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Poison  Ivy  *» 
Dangerous  / 


The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  says:  “Every  landowner 
should  feel  in  a  measure  responsi¬ 
ble  for  illness  resulting  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  irritating  plants  on  his 
premises.”  In  the  interests  of  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  poison  ivy  must  go  ! 
Kill  it  easily,  quickly  and  perma¬ 
nently  with 


Just  dust  Atlacide  Calcium 
Chlorate  from  the  handy  sifter 
can  or  dilute  with  water  for 
standard  spraying  equipment.  Kills 
roots  as  well  as  tops  of  all  weeds. 
Non-poisonous  to 
livestock  or  people. 

mi 


MAIL  COUPON 


Chipman.  Chemical  Engineering  Co., 

136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  complete  literature  on 
Atlacide. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

□  I  am  enclosing  .$1.50  for  314  lbs. 

□  I  am  enclosing  $7.00  for  50  lbs. 

□  I  am  enclosing  $13.50  for  100  lbs. 

□  I  am  enclosing  $26.00  for  200  lbs. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State  . 

RXY-5-30-31 


BANK  BY  MAiL  i 

.  I  _  _ • _  ' 


◄ 

< 


Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

(Cl 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
^  ^  BANK  ^  ^ 

OF  Th'E  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ 


I 


1 


U.  S.  ARMY 
Wheels 
Last  Lot-Lower  Prices 

Send  for  Circular 

Federal  Stores 
Rochester,  N.  H. 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust  -  resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
523-573  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


e  Green 


n,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
irner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
r  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  parkt 
,  irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  etc 
ork.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
:o..  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  f 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites  Truckers, 

Florists.  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

New  Low  Priees-Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1066  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis.Minn 


Missouri  Notes 

Mother’s  Day  has  just  come  and  gone, 
leaving  recollections  not  the  most  happy. 
Our  grand  array  of  tulips  had  reached 
the  eud  of  their  existence  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  and  the  peonies,  retarded  by  the  cool 
Spring,  refused  to  open  their  thousands 
of  buds.  Only  the  Iris  and  sprays  of 
the  flowering  Weigelas  and  Spiraeas  were 
available  in  quantity.  There  were  also 
some  Elder  daisies  and  columbines.  A 
few  early-blooming  Oriental  poppies  were 
quickly  snatched  up.  Either  tulips  or 
peonies  in  quantity  would  have  made  it 
easy  to  supply  customers,  but  tedious 
explanations  had  to  be  made  and  a  great 
deal  of  ground  covered  in  hurried  trips  to 
secure  the  coveted  flowers.  For  some 
time  the  weather  has  been  equinoctial  in 
character,  with  many  varying  moods.  It 
has  been  unusually  cool  and  cloudy  with 
rather  fierce  westerly  winds  that  made 
one  think  of  frost  and  light  overcoats. 
Its  general  effect  on  plants  was  to  retard 
but  not  to  damage. 

The  Narcissus  crop  was  perfect;  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  new  to  us  were  identified 
by  name.  We  have  been  familiar  with 
the  giant  trumpets  but  are  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Laurens  Koster,  Foeticus 
and  the  double  Odorata,  which  is  still  in 
bloom  long  after  the  other  members  of 
the  Narcissus  family  had  retired  for  a 
year's  rest.  These  three  are  all  quite 
fragrant.  Laurens  Koster  is  really  beauti¬ 
ful  as  well  as  fragrant  in  its  clusters 
and  we  greatly  admire  it.  We  find  we 
are  really  quite  rich  in  varieties  of  which 
we  knew  nothing,  the  result,  no  doubt, 
of  mixtures  acquired  in  purchase.  I  have 
learned  one  thing  of  value,  and  that  is, 
if  “rogueing”  of  the  rows  is  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  interlopers,  to  dig  out  the  un- 
!  desired  ones  while  in  bloom,  and  not  at- 
|  tempt  to  stake  them  till  the  tops  have 
|  died  down.  Digging  while  in  bloom  does 
no  harm  if  the  plants  are  heeled  out  at 
onc-e  in  a  trench  and  there  allowed  to 
mature.  The  giant  trumpet  sorts  were 
most  obliging  in  their  time  of  flowering, 
first  King  Alfred,  then  Sir  Watkin  with 
large  perdanth  hut  short .  trumpet,  then 
Victoria  with  white  perianth  and  yellow 
trumpet,  known  as  a  bicolor,  then  Em¬ 
peror,  and  lastly  the  largest  of  them  all, 
Tresserve,  with  some  Van  Waveren 
Giants  and  Olympias.  In  this  way  they 
covered  a  long  season  of  bloom  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  many  more  sales.  We  have 
what  I  think  is  the  best  double,  the 
Orange  Phoenix,  very  large  and  long¬ 
stemmed.  We  promptly  root  out  every 
Von  Sion  we  discover,  for  that  variety  is 
quite  worthless  in  this  climate.  Odorata 
is  not  nearly  so  large  as  Orange  Phoenix, 
but  more  fragrant  and  much  later;  really 
too  late,  for  it  blooms  with  the  tulips 
and  early  peonies.  The  Narcissus  family 
is  indeed  very  interesting  in  its  striking 
diversity  of  types,  and  to  form'  a  collec¬ 
tion  and  to  cultivate  a  familiarity  with 
each  one  is  a  truly  fascinating  task.  We 
have  here  about  35  varieties.  Of  the 
tulips  there  is  not  much  to  say  except 
that  they  comported  themselves  most  cor¬ 
rectly  and  were  greatly  admired  as  they 
stood  dressed  in  many  gaudy  colors. 
Most  of  the  pure  reds  (not  so  many  of 
the  pinks)  have  degenerated  into  a 
Joseph’s  coat  of  colors  which  by  many  is 
more  admired  than  the  solid  color.  This 
change  of  color  I  have  never  heard  ex¬ 
plained.  The  tulip  beds  have  to  be  gone 
over  with  the  hoe  (accompanied  with 
hand  weeding)  several  times.  This  work 
together  with  the  annual  labor  of  dig¬ 
ging,  storing  and  replanting  in  the  Fall, 
make  up  the  expensive  items  in  tulip 
culture. 

We  have  detected  no  disease  in  either 
Narcissus  or  tulips.  The  leaves  of  the 
giant  trumpet  kinds,  I  have  lately  no¬ 
ticed,  are  in  some  places  nearly  two  feet 
high  and  falling  down  in  their  luxurious¬ 
ness  of  growth.  Truly  our  soil  must  be 
to  their  liking.  We  use  cow  manure  for 
fertilizer.  While  the  peonies  are  still 
hiding  in  the  wings,  the  Oriental  pop¬ 
pies  have  taken  the  stage,  and  receive 
many  plaudits.  The  five  named  kinds 
that  I  bought  a  year  ago,  that  I  thought 
had  died  during  the  extreme  Summer 
drought  and  heat,  are,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  carrying  beg  buds  on  long  stems. 
One  has  opened  on  Flanders,  a  large 
crimson  flower,  and  yesterday  Master¬ 
piece  showed  its  colors  in  a  light  pink, 
a  new  shade  here.  But  among  my  stock 
plants  I  have  found  a  very  dark  crim¬ 


son  of  huge  size  on  a  stem  almost  five 
feet  long.  I  put  a  tape  measure  on  it 
this  morning  and  found  it,  when  ex¬ 
tended.  over  10  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of 
leaf,  a  little  larger  than  Flanders.  So  I 
feel  quite  proud  of  this  native  child.  It 
is  easy  to  find  the  largest  poppies  by  find¬ 
ing  the  largest  buds.  l.  r.  johxson. 


The  Donkey 

Once  more  we  tacked  up  the  notices  of 
the  Annual  District  School  Meeting.  The 
old  generation  of  tacks  from  other  notices, 
perfectly  good  tacks,  too,  had  taken  up 
most  of  the  standing  room.  It  is  good 
policy  to  loosen  the  needed  four  with  the 
hammer,  and  let  them  do  their  work  over 
again.  Now  that  the  school  meeting  is 
over,  we  have  the  problem  of  spending 
$300  that  must  be  spent  before  we  can 
solemnly  swear  that  our  expenses  last 
year  were  $1,500.  The  money  must  be 
used,  absolutely,  before  the  first  of  July. 

We  have  a  funny  look  on  our  faces  at 
the  idea  of  spending  these  hundreds  so 
quickly  and  so  needlessly  in  this  year  of 
thrift  and  economy.  I  know  where  I  could 
put  the  $300  to  good  advantage,  and 
Jones  is  thinking  likewise  of  what  kind 
of  a  tractor  he  might  have  had  with  it, 
though  of  course  he  does  have  a  really 
good  one  as  it  is.  Smith,  I  think,  men¬ 
tally  adds  dt  to  his  present  bank  account, 
instead  of  fancying  how  he  might  have 
spent  it.  That  is  what  the  school  would 
normally  have  done.  But  $700  State 
money  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Unless  we 
qualify  for  it  by  the  use  of  expense,  we 
shall  get  so  little  that  it  wall  be  more 
expensive  for  the  district  after  all. 

A  trustee  wants  to  please  everybody. 
But  if  he  has  any  strength,  this  is  the 
time  for  him  to  show  it.  Two  men  once 
carried  their  donkey  to  please  public 
opinion,  and  what  happened  to  the  don¬ 
key?  He  fell  in  the  river.  There  are  as 
many  opinions  about  what  shall  be  done 
for  the  schoolhouse,  as  were  offered  in 
the  case  cited  above. 

Coal  ? 

Yes,  we  can  buy  that  at  once  for  next 
year.  It  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$80,  and  we  shall  get  it  much  cheaper 
buying  now. 

A  new  flag? 

Yes.  The  old  one  is  pretty  well  frayed. 
But  that  only  uses  $5.  We  need  some 
new  charts  for  the  primary  class,  which 
will  begin  with  a  new  edition  of  reader 
next  Fall.  About  $14.50  will  cover  it. 
Some  plastering  can  be  done.  Yes,  on 
second  thought,  it  actually  needs  doing. 
That  will  cost  probably  $30.  We  will  be 
obliged,  perhaps,  to  paint  the  good  old 
brick  schoolhouse.  Smith  assures  us 
nervously,  that  painted  brick  is  fashion¬ 
able,  or  was  in  the  old  days.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  with  time  included  at  painter’s 
wages,  the  painting  would  run  up  to  $80. 
But  the  plan  is  not  very  popular.  We 
have  dropped  it  for  the  time. 

The  women  were  at  the  school  meeting. 
The  woman  clerk  set  down  a  tentative 
li$t  of  things  she  would  like  to  see  in  the 
school.  Yes,  the  woman  clerk  and  I  are 
one  and  the  same  person.  I  have  long 
wanted  to  see  a  set  of  good  encyclopedias 
in  the  schoolhouse.  I  kuow  we  have  a 
set  of  three  nobly  accurate,  but  discour- 
agingly  brief  books,  which  tell  when  a 
man’s  birth  date,  and  when  he  died,  but 
nothing  else.  We  can  say  that  we  have 
encyclopedias,  but  these  are  no  food  for 
a  child  mind.  In  the  right  kind,  the  long 
edition,  which  is  so  expensive,  is  a  whole 
university  of  education,  where  a  child  en¬ 
joys  looking  about  in  his  spare  hours,  to 
discover  what  he  didn’t  know. 

We  all  want  our  boys  and  girls  some 
day  to  give  the  impression  that  they  have 
been  to  college,  whether  or  not  we  are 
able  to  send  them.  Many  practical  people 
of  otherwise  sound  reasoning  have  never 
found  out  that  knowledge  does  not  need 
to  be  forced  down  children,  or  that  all 
that  needs  to  be  done  after  a  child  is 
taught  to  read  and  figure,  is  to  put  him 
where  he  can  learn  what  the  world  and 
life  are  made  of. 

So  with  such  thoughts  in  her  head,  the 
clerk  hopefully  set  down  “Encyclopedias 
— $75,”  and  caused  it  to  be  read  aloud. 
Nobody  noticed  it  much.  Some  one  had 
discovered  that  a  well  in  the  school  yard 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  teacher  and 
at  cleaning  time.  Yes,  it  is  true.  The 
water  could  be  piped  into  the  school- 
house,  be  pumped  into  a  sink,  and  drained 
out  again.  It  would  supply  fresh  drinking 
water. 

The  well  was  unanimously  accepted 
by  members  of  the  committee  on  spending. 
It  will  run  into  $150  and  can  be  done 
at  once,  by  outside  help  of  course,  as  this 
is  planting  time.  It  is  doubftul  whether 
the  encyclopedias  will  be  needed  to  fill 
the  gap.  No  doubt  the  authorities  at 
Albany  will  be  pleased  to  find  a  rural 
school  equipped  with  clean,  fresh  water. 
I  know,  in  fact,  that  they  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  what  they  will  glorify  as 
modern  equipment.  We  may  even  have 
electricity  and  running  water. 

But  what  about  the  children’s  minds? 
In  the  universities  of  Europe,  though  we 
scorn  their  mechanical  equipment,  they 
send  a  hoy  and  girl  to  school  to  improve 
his  mind.  If  we  wish  to  improve  our 
children’s  minds,  why  must  the  clerk 
stifle  an  impulse  to  suggest  two  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings  at  $25  each,  and 
smile  painfully  over  modern  equipment? 

FARM  WOMAN. 
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Cauliflower  in  Maryland 

Will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  grow 
cauliflower  in  this  part  of  Maryland? 

St.  Marys  Co.,  Md.  c.  j. 

This  crop  is  rather  uncertain  in  the 
lower  counties  of  the  State,  due  mainly 
to  the  high  temperatures  likely  to  prevail. 
The  head  of  a  cauliflower  does  not  de¬ 
velop  properly  in  high  temperatures.  In 
tact  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  unless  Sep¬ 
tember  is  cool  there  is  decay  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  head  and  cold  weather  kills 
the  plant  before  the  heads  become  lar«e 
enough  to  use. 

If  one  wishes  to  take  the  risk,  seed 
lor  the  late  crop  should  be  sown  and 
treated  the  same  as  late  cabbage.  Make 
the  sowing  of  seed  of  Early  Snowball  or 
Early  Dwarf  Erfurt  between  the  fifteenth 
and  twentieth  of  May.  Set  them  when 
large  enough  in  rich,  sweet  soil.  Keep 
off  the  worms  and  hope  for  a  cool  Sep¬ 
tember  so  that  the  heads  may  form.  If 
the  mean  of  the  minimum  temperatures 
during  September  are  below  55  degrees 
then  you  may  look  for  a  crop.  In  any 
case  would  expect  you  would  get  some 
small  heads  if  frost  did  not  kill  the 
plants  too  early.  Temperatures  below 
20  degrees  will  kill  the  plants. 

For  the  Spring  crop  plants  should  be 
started  in  hot-bed  or  greenhouse  and  be 
kept  growing  in  a  temperature  around 
00  degrees.  If  they  grow  in  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  than  this  the  embryo  heads  form 
and  the  plants  are  then  said  to  “button” 
which  means  that  the  heads  are  too 
small  for  market.  Except  for  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  cauliflower  to  unsuitable 
temperatures  they  can  be  grown  as  easily 
as  cabbage.  Garrett  County,  Maryland'; 
Long  Island,  New  York;  and  the  Cats- 
ki  11  Mountains  produce  a  good  deal  of 
late  cauliflower.  All  of  these  localities 
have  temperatures  during  the  Summer 
10  degrees  lower  than  this  section  of  the 
country. 

We  have  tried  various  methods  of  in¬ 
ducing  cauliflower  to  head,  as  we-  have 
no  trouble  whatever  in  growing  quite 
large  plants,  but  nothing  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  to  them  gives  any  re¬ 
sponse.  We  have  not  tried  them  for 
several  years  but  our  records  show  the 
late  crop  in  1924,  1927,  1928  was  good. 
Poor  in  1921,  1922,  and  failure  in  1923, 
1925,  1926.  The  early  crop,  was  poor 
on  account  of  “buttoning”  in  1901,  fair 
in  1902,  very  good  1916  and  191S,  very 
poor  in  1919.  Thus  you  see  the  crop  is 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  the  early  crop 
is  a  better  risk  than  the  late  one  where 
the  product  is  for  home  use,  because  the 
small  heads  or  buttons  are  just  as  good 
for  the  table.  tiios.  H.  white. 

College  Park,  Md. 


Hardy  Azaleas 

What  sort  of  soil  is  demanded  by  the 
hardy  garden  Azaleas?  w.  R. 

Massacliusetts. 

Azaleas,  as  well  as  all  acid-loving 
plants,  require  a  special  loam,  fertilizer, 
etc.,  to  secure  a  good  growth.  Make  a 
depth  of  one  to  three  feet,  according  to 
size  of  plants,  of  five  parts  well-rotted 
leaves,  three  parts  of  peat  moss  and  two 
parts  of  sand,  adding  to  each  wheelbarrow 
of  this  mixture  one  5-in.  flowerpot  of 
guano.  When  this  is  done  plant  the  plants 
in  this  mixture,  when  possible  early  in 
Spring,  leaving  them  sufficient  space  for 
further  growth.  It  is  preferable  to  make 
a  1-in.  cover  of  peat  moss  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  when  the  plants  have  been 
placed ;  this  will  keep  the  moisture  and 
help  to  produce  an  excellent  root  develop¬ 
ment.  Water  frequently  and  continue  a 
light  feeding  with  potash  and  guano  each 
season. 

Acid-loving  plants  do  not  like  any  lime, 
but  when  the  loam  contains  the  lime  there 
will  be  no  other  way  than  to  replace  same 
and  to  fill  bed  with  the  mixture  as  de¬ 
scribed  to  get  good  results.  The  same 
mixture  may  also  be  taken  for  potted 
acid-loving  plants. 


Care  of  Calla  Lily 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  pot  and  care 
for  a  calla  lily?  Mrs.  j.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  white  calla  lily  rests  during  the 
Summer.  Water  should  be  gradually 
withheld  from  the  beginning  of  May  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  blooming  plant,  as  soon 
as  flowering  is  over,  until  the  leaves  yel¬ 
low  and  die.  The  pots  may  be  laid  on 
their  sides  in  a  shady  place.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  the  roots  may  be  shaken  out  of  the 
pot  and  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  rotted  manure,  with  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  loam  and  sharp  sand.  It  must 
not  be  in  too  large  a  pot ;  if  there  is  too 
much  root  room  it  will  produce  too  much 
foliage  and  few  flowers.  When  blooming 
an  occasional  application  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  is  desirable.  The  soil  must  be  firm 
in  the  pot,  and  the  root  growth  should 
start  before  the  pot  is  brought  into  a 
warm  sunny  place.  It  will  require  abun¬ 
dant  watering.  The  plant  will  keep  in 
continual  growffh  if  permitted,  but  does 
not  flower  so  well  under  indoor  condi¬ 
tions.  It  should  bloom  during  the  Winter 
if  sufficiently  strong. 


“Did  you  say  the  professor  was  absent- 
minded?”  “Absent-minded!  Why  he  read 
an  erroneous  account  of  his  death  in  a 
newspaper  and  sent  himself  a  wreath- !” 
— Passing  Show. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


A  Noah’s  Ark. — The  boys  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  place  should  be  called 
Noah’s  Ark.  This  was  uot  because  it 
was  practically  surrounded  by  water  to¬ 
day,  Sunday,  April  26,  but  because  things 
seemed  to  go  by  twos.  We  have  two 
black  pigs  and  two  black  calves  and  two 
kittens  and  today  Charles  came  home 
with  two  young  gray  squirrels.  These 
last  are  quite  tame  and  drink  milk  from 
a  saucer  like  a  kitten.  Some  of  the  boys 
down  at  the  country  church  had  some 
little  squirrels  and  gave  Charles  this 
present.  Soon  as  they  grow  up  it  will  of 
course  be  a  problem  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  [We  do  not  like  caged  squir¬ 
rels.  but  have  a  number  of  very  tame  ones 
living  in  trees  on  the  lawn.  They  come 
to  the  house  to  be  fed,  and  are  with  us 
all  the  year  round.  Ed.] 

A  Rainstorm.  —  We  had  just  two 
weeks  here  of  every  day  perfect — hardly 
a  cloud.  Then  we  had  a  little  rain  last 
Thursday.  But  today,  don't  say  a  word  1 
People  began  to  say  that  we  were  in  for 
another  dry  Summer.  The  grass  did  need 
water — and  got  it.  We  went  down  coun¬ 
try  this  Sunday  morning  taking  two  cars. 
We  had  them  fairly  well  filled  up  by  the 
time  we  got  there,  but  no  one  expected 
we  would  come,  and  if  we  had  known 
how  it  was  going  to  pour  we  would  never 
have  gone.  After  the  service  wre  brought 
a  table  into  the  old  church  and  all  sat 
around  it— just  13  of  us,  but  no  one  was 
foolish  enough  to  mind  anything  about 
the  number.  Instead  we  all  minded  the 
three  chickens  we  had  cooked  and  the 
rolls  and  cocoa  and  cake.  It  was  a  fine 
cordial  family  time  we  had.  The  Parson 
brought  down  one  of  the  big  arm  chairs 
from  the  chancel  and  sat  in  it  at  the 
head  of  the  table — it  didn’t  seem  to  hurt 
the  chair  any. 

No  Service. — And  when  back  home  we 
phoned  around  and  called  off  the  other 
service.  There  was  a  regular  flood  on. 
A  terrible  wind  too.  What  a  fine  restful 
quiet  half-Sunday  we  did  enjoy.  The  Par¬ 
son  went  to  bed  and  slept.  Closson  an¬ 
nounced  that  one  of  the  big  Buicks  was 
leaking  oil  badly  and  then  the  Parson 
recalled  that  the  crankcase  struck  a  rock 
on  the  way  home  way  down  country  in 
the  mud  and  water.  While  this  is  not  so 
expensive  a  matter,  it  means  a  lot  of 
work,  and  at  such  a  busy  time.  The  gar¬ 
den  is  fairly  well  planted  and  the  boys 
put  in  the  potatoes  Saturday.  Uncle 
Closson  sent  down  the  seed  from  Vermont. 
The  peas  were  up  well  on  the  23rd.  The 
Spring  is  almost  exactly  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  last  year. 

Only  Sundays. — A  parson’s  life  today 
isn’t  just  what  it  used  to  be.  Most  of 
them  keep  pretty  busy  during  the  week. 
Did  you  hear  about  the  Parson  that  fell 
into  a  manhole?  Well,  you  see  a  Parson 
was  walking  along  with  his  head  in  the 
air  and  pretty  quick  down  he  went  into 
one  of  these  manholes  that  lead  into  big 
underground  openings.  Someone  saw  him 
go  down  and  they  rushed  up  and  began 
to  holler  for  help.  A  crowd  came  rushing 
up  and  one  of  their  number  cried  out  to 
ask  what  it  was  all  about  anyway. 
“Why,”  they  answered,  “our  minister  has 
fallen  in  this  manhole.”  “But  even  at 
that,  what’s  all  the  hurry,”  he  answered. 
“We  don’t  need  him  till  next  Sunday 
anyway.” 

The  Lamrs. — Besides  all  the  lambs  in 
his  church  flocks,  the  Parson  has  a  nice- 
behaved  flock  on  the  farm — quite  a  flock 
too,  15  in  number.  In  a  way  we  have 
not  lost  one,  not  one  we  ever  saw  alive. 
When  a  mother  sheep  has  twins  upon 
the  pasture,  they  are  so  likely  to  think 
one  is  enough  and  to  leave  one  up  there 
to  die  if  you  just  don’t  happen  to  stumble 
across  it.  We  accidentally  found  one 
such  alive  and  later  found  one  dead.  We 
dipped  quite  a  few  of  the  lambs  for  ticks 
as  for  the  first  time  s-ince  we  have  kept 
sheep,  we  found  quite  a  number  of  them. 
We  dip  all  the  sheep  in  a  barrel  of  proper 
solution  after  they  are  sheared. 

To  Vermont. — Here  it  is  May  5,  and 
the  Parson  is  up  in  Vermont,  at  Brattle- 
boro.  Here  he  spoke  at  a  diocesan  con¬ 
vention,  telling  those  ministers  what  a 
glorious  time  we  have  down  in  our 
churches,  and  what  a  lot  of  folks  we  have 
around.  There  was  also  a  Parson  Brown, 
of  Manchester,  A't..  and  he  is  a  great 
hand  to  see  that  the  children  have  their 
adenoids  out  whenever  needed.  The  Par¬ 
son  used  to  know  a  minister  down  in 
Virginia  that  pulled  teeth,  always  carry¬ 
ing  his  forceps  with  him.  As  you  know 
the  Parson  is  quite  a  dabster  at  cutting 
hair,  so  it  was  suggested  that  the  three 
of  us — the  adenoid-scraper,  the  hair-cutter 
and  the  toothpuller  start  out  together  and 
clean  up  the  country!  Why  not? 

Here  in  this  nice  hotel  room  is  a  thing 
that  ought  to  be  in  every  room  where 
guests  are  put.  A  luggage  rack  or  thing 
to  place  your  open  grip  on.  It  is  about 
as  long  as  a  window  is  wide,  and  about 
a  foot  wide,  slats  rather  than  a  solid 
board  form  the  top.  To  have  you  grip 
on  the  floor  and  stand  on  your  head  to 
get  anything  is  terribly  inconvenient,  to 
put  it  mildly.  The  grip  looks  out  of  place 
on  the  floor  and  just  as  bad  on  the  table. 
Be  sure  also  to  have  a  hook  on  which 
to  hang  a  razor  strop.  There  are  many 


people  still  who  use  the  old-fashioned 
razor  and  its  strop. 

At  Randolph. — Here  it  is  May  8  up 
at  the  Parson’s  old  home.  Spring  is 
nearly  as  advanced  up  here  as  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  The  farmers  sow  much  more  small 
grain  up  here  than  they  did  formerly. 
One  farmer  has  finished  putting  in  28 
acres  of  oats,  barley  and  wheat,  all  mixed 
together.  Eggs  are  quoted  at  15  to  16 
cents  a  dozen  ;  best  potatoes  at  70  cents 
per  bushel.  Milk  nets  the  farmer  just  a 
bit  over  3  cents  a  quart.  They  had  a 
meeting  over  the  matter  in  Boston  yes¬ 
terday.  It  is  time  somebody  did  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  But  the  Parson  will  send 
this  on  and  tomorrow  lie  will  go  down 
and  take  a  tramp  over  the  place  which  he 
hasn’t  seen  for  over  a  year. 


The  Garden  in  May 

This  is  the  month  for  sowing  of  tender 
seeds,  which  include  muskmelons,  water¬ 
melons,  cucumbers,  okra  and  beans.  Sugar 
corn  should  be  planted  to  follow  the  early 
garden  corn  that  was  planted  in  April. 
A  bed  of  tomatoes  maybe  sown  for  late 
Fall  use. 

.  A  successive  sowing  of  hardy  varieties 
should  be  made  for  later  use,  including 
beet,  radish,  spinach,  lettuce,  carrot,  etc. 
A  late  sowing  of  garden  peas  may  be  made 
where  it  is  not  too  hot  or  dry  during 
June. 

Date  cabbage  seed  may  be  sown  this 


month  for  Fall  and  Winter  use,  and,  by 
sowing  some  of  the  second  early  such  as 
All  Head  Early,  cabbage  may  be  had  for 
late  Summer  use. 

This  is  the  month  to  watch  for  insects. 
Early  in  the  morning  walk  through  the 
garden,  and,  where  you  find  a  plant  cut 
off  at  the  ground,  scratch  around  the  root 
with  your  fingers  until  you  find  the  cut¬ 
worm.  If  early  enough,  you  will  find  60 
per  cent  or  more  of  them.  While  in  the 
garden  go  over  the  potato  patch  and  pick 
off  the  bugs,  quite  a  few  of  them  come 
out  on  top  of  the  leaves  in  the  morning 
and  late  afternoon.  Another  bug  to  watch 
out  for  is  Mexican  bean  beetle.  In 
gathering  insects  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
carry  a  can  or  pan  with  bottom  covered 
with  coal  oil  to  drop  the  insects  in  as 
the  oil  will  kill  them.  Watch  out  for 
striped  cucumber  beetles  as  they  can  ruin 
a  patch  in  a  few  days.  They  may  be 
driven  away  with  air-slaked  lime. 

The  hardy  vegetables  that  were  sown 
in  March  and  April  will  need  cultivating, 
and  where  they  are  not  growing  as  they 
should,  a  side  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda 
will  start  them  off.  Be  careful  not  to  get 
any  of  the  soda  on  the  plants. 

Don’t  be  in  too  big  hurry  about  setting 
out  the  very  tender  plants  like  eggplants, 
peppers  and  sweet  potatoes,  wait  until 
the  weather  is  settled  as  they  can  stand 
but  very  little  cold.  R.  c. 

Monroe  Flail,  Va. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

The  prospects  are  good  for  a  wonderful 
fruit  crop,  of  all  kinds  except  strawber¬ 
ries,  which  have  taken  several  nippings. 
Unlike  wheat,  we  can  usually  sell  fruit, 
“and  what  we  can’t,  we  can.”  I  am  book 
ing  orders  already  for  currants  and  rasp¬ 


berries,  and  there  are  six  dozen  empty 
cans  down  cellar  that  will  take  care  of 
several  peach  trees  if  peaches  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain.  I  never  did  use  so  freely 
of  my  canned  stuff,  which  is  one  of  the 
(fewj  good  uses  of  adversity.  We  are 
making  most  of  our  gardens  this  week ; 
it  is  not  early,  but  we  have  rather  a 
heavy,  cold  soil.  I  am  happy  to  have 
spinach  and  pea  seed  saved.  The  house- 
neighbors  and  I  have  been  arguing  vio¬ 
lently  but  harmlessly  about  varieties.  I 
want  big  sweet  wrinkled  peas,  and  big 
green  Dimas ;  they  want  little  smooth 
peas,  and  little  white  Dimas.  “Every  one 
to  his  taste.” 

If  anybody  cares  to  know,  here  are 
some  of  my  favorites:  Peas,  Dittle  Marvel, 
Daxton’s  Progress,  with  Quite  Content 
for  very  late,  if  there  is  plenty  of  brush  ; 
beans,  Sfcringless  Green  Pod  ;  bush  Dima, 
Fordhook ;  spinach,  King  of  Denmark; 
Chinese  cabbage,  Chihili;  corn,  Whipple's 
Early  Yellow — best  of  the  enlarged  Ban¬ 
tams,  so  far  as  I  have  tried  them  ;  po¬ 
tatoes,  Early  Ohio,  and  for  late,  what¬ 
ever  we  can  find ;  but  there  never  was 
anything  like  the  old  Seneca  Beauty. 

A  group  of  colored  singers  sang  in 
town  last  night,  in  the  interest  of  an 
industrial  school  for  colored  -girls  in 
Kentucky.  The  teacher-leader  was  a 
dynamo  of  personality  ;  six  feet  two,  with 
a  wonderful  deep  voice,  keen  humor,  and 
loads  of  common  sense.  She  had  no  use 
for  college-trained  girls,  white  or  black, 
who  can’t  make  a  pie  or  biscuit  that  will 
not  upset  a  husband’s  digestion.  She 
declared  that  she  knew  seven  kinds  of 
biscuits,  21  ways  of  cooking  white  pota¬ 
toes,  17  salads,  numerous  puddings,  “a 
molasses  pie  that  would  melt  in  your 
mouth,”  all  kinds  of  housework  and  sew¬ 
ing.  Some  women  in  the  audience  said 
they  wished  she’d  give  recipes ;  the  men 
wished  for  samples !  E.  M.  c. 


The  Greatest  Value  in  Trucks 
for  the  Farm  Today 


A  triple-combination  body  is  available  for 
the  “Six-Speed  Special.”  It  is  quickly  con¬ 
vertible  into  the  flat  bed  body  shown  here; 
into  the  stock  rack  shown  below ;  or  into 
a  box  body  which  has  a  capacity  of  60 
bushels  of  grain. 


IN  the  NEW  International  “Six-Speed  Special”  you  can  now 
obtain  far  greater  value  in  a  truck  for  the  farm  than  ever  before. 
Here  is  a  quality  truck  now  placed  in  the  low-price  range,  with  a 
reputation  already  made. 

The  original  “Six-Speed  Special”  pioneered  the  famous  2-speed 
axle  with  six  forward  speeds .  Now  the  NEW  “Six-Speed  Special”  is 
ready  with  this  original  feature,  and  with  new  improvements  in¬ 
cluding:  increased  power;  lV2-ton  rating;  136-inch  wheelbase;  deeper 
frame;  smoother  operation  and  handling;  27  ball  and  roller  bearings, 
with  11  in  the  rear-axle  assembly  alone ;  and  4- wheel  brakes. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  remark¬ 
able  “Six-Speed  Special”  for  you,  over  fields,  in  mud  and 
mire,  and  on  the  open  road.  Write  us  for  information. 

International  Harvester  Company 


Recent 

REDUCTION 

in  Price  of  the 

Six -Speed  Special 

Means 

BIG  SAVINGS 

in  Hauling  Costs 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  jierson.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  OUR  cover  this  week  is  a  picture  of  the 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Chicago.  It  is 
appropriate  for  Decoration  Day,  and  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
words  underneath  are  a  fitting  rule  for  any  day. 
The  entire  paragraph,  from  his  Second  Inaugural 
is  given  below7 : 

“With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ; 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in :  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds,  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  w7e  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our¬ 
selves  and  with  all  nations.” 

* 

AROUND  30  years  ago,  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
had  occasional  articles  by  Irving  D.  Cook,  of 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  They  were  instructive  and  in¬ 
teresting,  written  by  a  practical,  substantial  farmer, 
who  knew  just  what  he  was  doing  and  why.  On  our 
first  reacting  page  this  week  is  shown  the  house  in 
which  Mr.  Cook  was  born,  102  years  ago,  standing 
as  firmly  as  the  trees  in  that  Genesee  Country  from 
which  its  timbers  w7ere  cut  and  hewed,  early  in  the 
previous  century.  The  farm  has  continued  in  the 
family,  now  being  run  by  a  grandson  of  its  founder, 
Mr.  Irving  C.  H.  Cook,  who  tells  something  of  the 
farm's  development,  and  in  articles  from  time  to 
time,  will  tell  of  the  work  through  the  season’s 
round  this  year.  Crop  rotation  has  always  been 
practiced  on  this  farm,  changes  being  made  to  suit 
new7  conditions  as  needed.  You  wrill  be  interested 
■je  the  story  of  wThat.  is  planted,  the  stock  kept,  and 
how  the  work  is  handled. 

* 

THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  certain  cash  expenditures  of  Ohio 
farm  families.  Naturally  a  study  of  this  sort,  con¬ 
ducted  by  domestic  science  experts,  is  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter ;  fortunately  for  our  nation,  the  farm  people  as 
a  whole  retain  their  individuality,  and  their  home 
life  is  not  standardized.  The  investigations,  which 
included  70  families,  showed  that  the  standard  of 
living  was  high,  that  the  church  was  generously  and 
consistently  supported,  that  there  w7as  a  desire  for 
education  and  mental  improvement,  and  that  the 
farm  woman  is  increasingly  availing  herself  of 
labor-saving  devices.  Insurance  represented  8.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  household  expenditure ;  the  largest 
average  expenditure  for  recreation  was  for  the  radio 
and  its  supplies,  though  there  was  an  active  social 
life  both  within  the  home,  and  in  connection  with 
Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  and  other  organizations.  This 
survey  gives  us  an  impression  of  intelligent  spend¬ 
ing,  increasing  comforts  and  recreation  as  the  in¬ 
come  itself  increases,  and  we  still  hold  to  our  pre¬ 
conceived  view  that  whatever  increases  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  farm  will  also  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation’s  business. 

* 

I  have  five  acres  of  land  that  lias  not  been  plowed 
for  40  years.  I  have  now  plowed  it  and  am  going  to 
use  two  toils  of  lime,  500  of  phosphate  and  am  think¬ 
ing  of  seeding  with  Alfalfa.  Will  this  work?  s.  s. 
Connecticut. 

T  WOULD  he  better  to  raise  corn  on  that  sod 
rather  than  sow  Alfalfa  the  first  year.  There  is 
no  crop  that  handles  sod  equal  to  corn  and,  if  it 
can  lie  made  to  fit  into  the  farm  plans,  we  should 
w7ant  to  use  it  for  that  purpose.  There  are  tw7o 
special  reasons  for  this  well-proven  practice  of  corn 
on  sod.  One  is  that  the  corn  itself  works  in  the 
decaying  sod,  and  literally  eats  it  up.  The  other 
reason  is  that  the  cultivation  corn  needs,  and  usual¬ 


ly  gets,  kills  the  multitude  of  weeds  and  grass 
shooting  up  from  the  old  sod,  which  would  soon 
smother  Alfalfa.  Corn  on  sod  is  good  practice. 

* 

A  CHICAGO  friend  told  us,  several  years  ago,  of 
a  call  she  received  from  a  woman  peddling 
eggs.  The  peddler  was  a  nice-looking  elderly  woman 
in  a  clean  gingham  dress  and  sunbonnet ;  she  car¬ 
ried  a  market  basket,  containing  eggs  packed  in 
oats.  She  told  of  the  small  prices  received  from 
commission  merchants,  which  were  so  discouraging 
that  she  had  decided  to  pack  a  basket  of  eggs,  and 
lake  the  electric  cars  into  the  city,  in  the  hope  of 
making  direct  sales  to  the  consumers.  Our  friend 
was  interested ;  she  did  not  stop  to  reflect  that  a 
modern  Illinois  farmer’s  wife  was  hardly  likely  to 
wear  a  sunbonnet  to  visit  the  city,  except  in  the 
movies,  and  the  eggs  packed  in  oats  seemed  so  gen¬ 
uine  that  she  paid  a  good  price  for  several  dozen. 
They  proved  to  be  a  fair  grade  of  storage  eggs,  and 
the  buyer  learned  afterwards  that  this  nice  friendly 
country-looking  peddler  loaded  tip  at  a  wholesale 
egg  dealer’s  several  days  a  week,  being  careful,  we 
imagine,  to  select  a  different  selling  route  each  time. 
How  often,  we  wonder,  do  such  crooked  dealers 
create  a  prejudice  against  buying  directly  from  the 
producer?  These  frauds  seem  small,  in  individual 
cases,  but  their  aggregate  is  considerable,  and  the 
deceived  purchaser  is  likely  to  he  prejudiced  against 
innocent  producers,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
fraudulent  peddler  did  not  come  from  the  country, 
and  was  merely  another  middleman. 

* 

I  would  like  your  advice  as  to  traps  and  such  de¬ 
vices  for  catching  the  codling  moth.  G.  K. 

Kentucky. 

VERY  codling  moth,  worm  or  cocoon  destroyed 
is  so  much  clear  gain,  but  the  few  caught  in 
this  way  are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Spraying 
with  something  to  kill  the  young  worms  is  the  only 
way  to  make  any  impression  on  the  pest.  The  moths 
start  egg  laying  early,  around  the  time  blossoms 
fall,  or  a  little  before,  and,  with  two,  or  even  three 
or  four  broods  during  the  season,  as  occur  in  some 
parfs  of  the  country,  control  requires  frequent 
spraying.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  leaves,  twigs  and 
the  young  apples.  When  hatched  the  worms  make 
their  way  inside  the  apple,  and  in  about  a  month 
are  ready  to  transform.  Some  spin  their  cocoons 
under  bits  of  bark  on  the  trunk.  Others  crawl  down 
to  the  ground,  where  a  few  may  he  caught  by  hands. 
But  they  are  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  all  sorts 
of  hindrances  other  than  poison.  Do  not  depend  on 
traps. 

* 

IN  PARTS  of  Pennsylvania,  tobacco  culture  is  an 
important  farm  industry,  as  may  be  noted  by  the 
large  exhibit  of  the  leaf  at  the  annual  farm  show 
in  Harrisburg.  Naturally  the  State  College  is  in¬ 
terested  in  research  leading  to  improvement  of  the 
crop’s  quality,  as  well  as  growing  conditions.  Dr. 
D.  E.  Haley,  of  the  college,  is  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  burning  qualities  of  cigar  leaf,  using  a 
mechanical  smoker,  water  flowing  through  a  valve 
governing  the  rhythmic  timing  of  the  puffs.  The 
smoke  is  caught  in  test  tubes  and  complete  analysis 
made  of  it.  He  says  : 

A  good  cigar,  when  once  ignited  will  hold  fire  for 
many  minutes.  When  smoked  the  tobacco  burns  with 
a  glow  rather  than  a  flame  and  a  very  high  tempera¬ 
ture  is  obtained.  Some  cigars  do  not  burn  so  well  as 
others,  hence  a  considerable  quantity  of  materials  may 
be  distilled  rather  than  consumed.  Some  of  these  may 
condense  in  the  cigar,  raising  the  temperature,  and  the 
remainder  appears  in  the  smoke.  The  products  of  dis¬ 
tillation  are  usually  quite  bitter  and  may  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  taste  of  the  smoke. 

An  essential  part  of  the  burning  quality  of  the 
tobacco  is  the  potash  content  of  the  leaf,  which 
helps  maintain  the  proper  glow  and  high  tempera¬ 
ture  necessary  to  consume  the  other  materials  in 
the  cigar  without  their  being  distilled  in  the  un¬ 
burned  parts,  causing  bitterness.  Evidently  the 
point  of  this  is  to  learn  how  much  potash  is  needed 
in  the  soil  to  give  the  plant  its  necessary  content  of 
that  element.  It.  is  important  information  for  the 
farmer  growing  this  plant.  Potash  lack  is  a  serious 
defect. 

* 

ANCOUVER,  B.  C.,  is  becoming  of  increasing 
importance  as  a  grain  shipping  port,  with  the 
development  of  this  industry  in  the  interior  prov¬ 
inces.  Shipments  from  Vancouver  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  crop  year,  that  is  from  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1030,  to  April  30,  1931,  were  about  19,000,000 
bushels  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  In  the  nine  months  under  review 
grain  shipments  totaled  57,542,030  bushels,  and 
though  below  the  record  of  84,022,171  bushels 
shipped  up  to  the  same  date  two  years  ago,  last 
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year’s  total  is  exceeded  by  18,780,260  bushels.  Of 
the  shipments  since  August  1  last  year  41.200,600 
bushels  went  to  the  British  Isles  and  European 
ports;  14,174,420  bushels  to  the  Orient;  1,373,760 
bushels  to  South  and  Central  America  and  733.244 
to  other  countries.  In  the  first  week  of  May  nine 
ships  were  in  port  loading  nearly  1,000,000  bushels 
and  it  is  expected  the  total  shipments  for  May  will 
reach  about  5,000,000  bushels.  There  were  in  stor¬ 
age  early  in  May  in  the  elevators  at  the  Port  of 
Vancouver  over  13,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  900  ears 
of  wheat  and  other  cereals  were  in  the  railway 
yards,  and  500  cars  were  en  route  to  Vancouver. 

* 

JUNE  12  will  be  “poultry  day”  at  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Wooster.  The  matter  is 
mentioned  here  to  call  attention  not  only  to  this 
particular  day,  but  the  many  other  special  “days” 
held  in  various  States  during  the  season,  in  which 
poultry,  fruit,  pasture,  etc.,  are  considered.  These 
events  are  both  educational  and  social.  This  will 
he  the  15th  Ohio  Poultry  Day,  and  for  the  past  five 
years  the  average  attendance  has  been  2,500,  many 
coming  from  other  States.  It  is  a  good  kind  of 
“getting  together.” 

* 

INSECT  pests  in  Canada  are  estimated  to  do  $125,- 
000,000  da-mage  to  crops,  trees,  shrubs  and  plants, 
in  spite  of  all  organized  public,  and  private  work 
against  them.  This  year  intensive  campaigns  are 
to  be  conducted  against  grasshoppers,  wireworms, 
the  wheat  stem  sawfly,  the  pale  western  cutworm 
and  his  ally  the  red-backed  cutworm,  the  Colorado 
potato  beetle,  the  imported  cabbage  butterfly,  the 
root  maggot  and  several  other  destructive  members 
of  the  insect  tribe.  A  special  organization  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  attack  the  pests  which  unless  checked, 
would  destroy  forests. 

* 

OUR  correspondent,  L.  G.  Zinn,  of  Barbour  Co., 
W.  Va.,  who  always  has  something  interesting 
to  say  about  farming  and  general  conditions  in  that 
State,  sends  the  following  letter  of  thanks  for  the 
help  other  farmers  gave  their  drought-stricken  sec¬ 
tion  : 

I  wish  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  West  Virginia 
folks,  and  especially  of  my  own  county,  for  the  gen¬ 
erous  giving  of  the  New  York  farmers  of  the  many 
ears  of  food  materials  shipped  to  us.  We  were  lucky 
in  Barbour  County  in  getting  a  ear  just  when  our  own 
supplies  were  about  exhausted. 

We  have  a  problem  in  some  of  our  communities  that 
we  are  still  coping  with  and  will  be  for  some  time; 
counties  with  a  rather  small  farm  population,  and  no 
large  industrial  cities,  and  many  small  mining  towns 
and  villages.  With  the  mines  practically  doing  noth¬ 
ing,  and  no  view  of  any  better  times  in  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry.  it  is  a  real  problem  just  what  we  will  do  with 
these  folks.  Scarcely  any  of  them  are  fitted  for  farm 
work,  and  even  if  they  were  we  have  more  farmers 
now  than  we  need,  since  the  most  of  our  markets  went 
with  the  closing  of  the  mines.  We  are  making  an  effort 
to  get  these  people  at  least  to  grow  a  garden  but  in 
many  eases  that  is  impossible.  They  get  a  lot  of  bad 
advice  given  them  by  agitators. 

* 

THE  weather  has  been  a  little  slow  for  vege¬ 
table  gardens,  hut  wonderful  for  Spring  bulbs 
and  shrubbery.  Snowdrops,  squills.  Crocuses,  hy¬ 
acinths,  daffodils,  and  six  weeks  of  tulips,  if  one 
desires,  make  a  great  Spring  dress  parade.  Pink 
dogwood,  now  at  its  best,  is  an  easily  grown  orna¬ 
mental,  starting  bloom  when  small,  and  increasing 
in  beauty  year  after  year.  Pearl  bush,  Deutzia, 
Weigela,  snowball,  the  Spirmas,  majestic  lilies — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  possibilities  around  the 
garden  and  dooryard,  large  or  small. 


Brevities 

Yes,  it  is  great  weather  for  grass. 

“Honing  the  roads  certainly  does  a  lot  of  good  in 
the  Spring  of  the  year,”  says  a  Vermont  correspondent. 

New  Jersey7  is  to  extend  its  advanced  registry  dairy 
cattle  testing  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  taxes  collected  by  the  city  of  Passaic,  N.  J., 
have  risen  259  per  cent  in  11  years.  Government  comes 
high. 

According  to  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner  Harnett 
of  New  York  State,  carelessness  or  violation  of  traffic 
laws  accounts  for  more  than  90  per  c-ent  of  all  auto 
accidents. 

Bids  are  being  made  for  the  following  textiles.  for 
the  Navy  Department:  19,700  yards  cotton  sheeting: 
5.520  cotton  sheets ;  12,300  towels ;  1,039  cotton  bed¬ 
spreads ;  6,316  mattress  covers. 

The  cotton  boll-worm  is  reported  as  a  serious  pest 
on  carnations  in  South  Africa,  penetrating  the  buds 
just  as  it  attacks  the  cotton  boll.  We  have  not  heard 
of  this  trouble  in  the  United  States. 

Domestic  grain  ashore  and  afloat  in  our  principal 
markets  May  10  amounted  to:  Wheat,  204,525,000 
bushels;  corn,  10,519.000;  oats,  11,457,000;  rye,  11,- 
124,000;  barley,  0,851,000;  flax,  929. 
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New  York  State  Dog  Law 

THERE  has  been  inquiry  as  to  the  scope  of  this 
law  and  manner  in  which  it  is  administered. 
The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  has  general  charge  of  the  licensing  of  dogs,  and 
protection  of  domestic  animals  from  them,  except 
in  New  York  City,  which  has  its  own  system  of 
licensing  and  care. 

Except  in  certain  cities  and  counties  the  town 
hoard  in  each  town  shall  annually  appoint  an  enum¬ 
erator  to  prepare  a  list  of  all  persons  in  the  town 
owning  or  harboring  dogs.  The  licensing  provision 
reads  thus : 

Section  109. — Licensing  of  Dogs. — No  person  shall 
own  or  harbor  a  dog  unless  licensed  as  provided  in  this 
article.  Licenses  shall  not  be  required  for  dogs  under 
the  age  of  six  months  which  are  not  at  large. 

Every  person  owning  or  harboring  a  dog  shall  make 
application  for  a  license  to  the  clerk  of  the  town  or 
rity,  or.  in  the  counties  of  Westchester  and  Nassau,  to 
the  clerk  of  the  incorporated  village  in  which  the  dog 
is  harbored  or  kept.  The  application  shall  state  the 
name,  sex,  breed,  age,  color  and  marking  of  the  dog. 

The  license  period  next  subsequent  to  June  30,  1929, 
shall  be  six  months  ending  December  31,  1929,  and  all 
subsequent  license  periods  shall  be  the  calendar  year. 

The  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  clerk,  at  the  time  of 
making  application,  the  following  fees:  (1)  Two  dol¬ 
lars  license  fee  and  25  cents  tag  fee  for  each  male  dog 
or  spayed  female  dog;  (2)  Five  dollars  license  fee  and 
25  cents  tag  fee  for  each  unspayed  female  dog. 

The  license  fee  for  the  six  months  period  ending  De¬ 
cember  31.  1929,  shall  be  one-half  of  the  license  fee  set 
forth  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  this  section.  The  tag 
fee  shall  be  the  full  amount  of  such  tag  fee  as  set  forth 
in  said  paragraph. 

The  applicant  for  a  license  for  a  spayed  female  dog 
must  file  with  the  clerk  an  affidavit  made  by  the  owner, 
or  a  certificate  in  writing,  signed  by  a  duly  licensed 
veterinarian,  showing  that  the  dog  has  been  spayed.  An 
affidavit  or  certificate  shall  not  be  required  if  such  an 
affidavit  or  certificate  is  already  on  file  with  the  clerk 
in  connection  with  an  earlier  license  period. 

The  clerk,  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  license,  shall 
deliver  to  the  applicant  a  tag  bearing  the  same  serial 
number  as  the  license. 

The  owner  of  a  licensed  dog,  may,  on  a  transfer  of 
the  possession  and  ownership  thereof  to  another  person, 
surrender  the  license  and  tag  to  the  clerk,  and  the  new 
owner  shall  thereupon  file  with  the  clerk  an  application 
for  a  new  license  and  pay  a  tag  fee  of  25  cents.  There¬ 
upon  the  clerk  shall  issue  to  the  applicant  a  new  license 
and  shall  make  a  notation  on  the  new  license  of  the 
original  license  number  and  shall  deliver  the  new  li¬ 
cense,  with  the  corresponding  tag,  to  the  new  owner. 

Kennel  licenses  may  he  had  in  the  same  manner. 
The  clerks  must  keep  a  card  index  of  all  dogs  and 
kennels  licensed,  with  names  of  owners,  and  report 
as  required  to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets. 


Whitman  Howard  Jordan 

HEN  the  curtain  fell  May  8,  1931,  at  Orono, 
Me.,  to  close  the  life  of  Whitman  H.  Jordan, 
for  25  years  director  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  it  served  only  to  call 
a  busy  world  from  its  busy  ways  io  sum  up  the 
achievements  of  a  life  devoted  to  agricultural 
science  and  to  his  fellow  man. 

Born  at  Raymond,  Me.,  October  27,  1851,  he  served 
during  his  80  years  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva.  His  technical  contributions  were  principal¬ 
ly  upon  the  feeding  of  animals  and  upon  human 
nutrition,  but  far  above  his  scientific  achievements 
loomed  his  vision  and  purpose  directed  at  broad 
general  policies  of  far-reaching  importance  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  agricultural  science.  lie  stood  almost 
alone  in  the  early  years  of  scientific  agriculture 
championing  the  cause  of  fundamental  research  in 
the  face  of  the  constant  clamor  for  something  prac¬ 
tical.  He  asked  for  good  men  and  for  their  full 
time  and  energy  in  devotion  to  their  tasks,  un¬ 
hampered  by  public  demands.  With  an  equipment 
and  a  personnel  small  in  size  as  measured  by  pres¬ 
ent-day  standards,  the  workers  that  he  chose  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  scientific  agriculture. 

Yet  to  the  minds  of  some,  there  Stands  above  all 
this,  the  man  himself — “a  brilliant  mind,  a  broad 
vision,  and  an  earnest  Christian  character.”  Plow 
far  his  personality  reaches  in  the  hundreds  he  met 
and  consecrated  to  service,  no  one  can  estimate,  but 
for  25  years  he  was  an  elder  and  trustee  in  his 
church,  for  25  years  a  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
for  20  years  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school, 
president  of  the  Geneva  City  Hospital,  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Geneva  University  Club,  and  the  only 
lay  moderator  ever  elected  by  the  Geneva  Presby¬ 
tery. 

To  recognize  that  folks  in  every  walk  of  life 
mourned  his  passing  is  to  realize  that  the  spirit  and 
the  friendly  affection  of  the  man  far  outstripped  his 
other  achievements,  great  as  they  may  have  been. 
He  maintained  that  of  all  that  the  world  offered, 
friendships  were  the  greatest,  and  he  lived  that 
way.  ir.  b.  tukey. 


Rhode  Island  Forestry  Law 

ONE  of  the  important  laws  recently  enacted  in 
Rhode  Island  is  the  forest  fire  emergency  act, 
which  authorizes  the  Governor  to  declare  a  forest 
fire  emergency  when  in  his  opinion  an  unusual  for¬ 
est  fire  hazard  exists.  During  such  a  period  of 
emergency  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  full  charge  of  forest  fire  activities,  with  power 
to  appoint  and  employ  not  exceeding  three  district 
forest  wardens.  Already  an  unusual  fire  hazard  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Governor  to  declare  an 
emergency.  The  promptness  with  which  large  fires 
were  suppressed  and  put  out  after  the  State  took 
charge  indicates  the  value  of  the  emergency  act. 
From  the  educational  standpoint  the  act  which 
passed  subjecting  any  person  to  punishment  who 
shall  throw  away  any  burning  tobacco  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  lighted  material  on  any  forest  land,  private  or 
public  road  or  railroad  right  of  way  within  the 
State,  should  help  the  State’s  attempt  to  decrease 
the  number  of  fires  carelessly  started.  This  law  im¬ 
poses  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $50  for  each  offense. 
The  old  so-called  tree  warden  act  was  repealed  and 
an  amendment  act  passed  during  the  recent  legisla¬ 
tive  session.  The  new  act  provides  better  protection 
to  trees  throughout  the  State  and  gives  more  au¬ 
thority  to  the  town  and  city  tree  wardens  in  the 
conduct  of  their  duties.  It  also  authorizes  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Roads  to  care  for  and  protect  trees 
on  highways  under  their  control,  with  the  same  au¬ 
thority  and  responsibilities  which  are  possessed  by 
the  local  tree  wardens  on  public  lands  and  roads 
under  their  jurisdiction.  With  the  growing  concern 
in  ornamental  and  shade  trees  this  law  should  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  such  in¬ 
terest. 


Road  Money  from  Motor  Fuel  Tax 

THE  57  counties  outside  Greater  New  York  re¬ 
ceived  $25,775  more  and  New  York  City  received 
$8,694  more  in  the  April  distribution  of  motor  tax 
money  than  a  year  ago.  In  April,  1930,  the  counties 
received  $1,146,630.72,  and  New  York  City  $286,- 
657.68.  This  year  increased  receipts  of  the  tax  bu¬ 
reau  during  the  first  three  months  made  available 
$1,181,405.07  for  the  counties  and  $295,351.27  for  the 
metropolis,  with  distribution  among  the  counties  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  $16.45  per  mile  of  unim¬ 
proved  highway  as  compared  with  a  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $15.95  for  the  first  quarter  of  1930.  As  in 
the  past,  Steuben,  St.  Lawrence  and  Suffolk  counties 
received  the  largest  sums  because  of  the  many  miles 
of  unimproved  roads  in  these  divisions.  These  coun¬ 
ties  have  been  the  chief  beneficiaries  under  the  plan 
devised  when  the  motor  fuel  tax  law  became  effec¬ 
tive  in  May,  1930,  the  idea  being  to  give  aid  to  all 
counties  in  the  proportion  of  unimproved  roads. 


Washington  County,  New  York,  Notes 

The  deep  snow  of  last  Winter  performed  its  mission 
well  and  grass  on  the  newly  seeded  fields  is  looking  fine. 
Farm  produce  continues  low  in  price  and  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  to  plant  for  best  results.  We  shall  follow 
along  the  lines  of  diversification,  hoping  that  the  little 
from  each  combined  will  make  enough  to  defray  ex¬ 
penses  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  good-sized  family. 

Three  of  the  neighbors  have  new  tractors.  Improved 
methods  of  farming  requires  less  manual  labor  and 
there  are  plenty  of  men  looking  for  work.  With  a  few 
exceptions  wages  are  around  $40  per  month  and  board. 

Eggs  are  bringing  18  cents  per  dozen  in  trade  at  the 
local  store.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  increase  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  put  some  down  for  use  when  prices  are 
higher.  A  neighbor  packs  them  in  oats,  the  little  end 
down,  places  the  jars  in  the  cellar  and  they  keep  per¬ 
fectly  for  several  months.  Water  glass  is  the  approved 
method  of  home  storage.  Old  Mother  Gray  Goose  has 
laid  25  eggs  and  shows  no  signs  of  wanting  to  sit. 
Four  are  nestling  under  the  old  black  hen  and  the  rest 
are  stored  in  a  cool  place  where  they  are  turned  daily. 
I  have  never  tried  hatching  goslings  in  an  incubator 
but  my  White  Leghorn  flock  belongs  to  the  non-broody 
type  so  I  am  meditating  on  trying  this  method. 

The  apples  are  about  gone.  We  were  short  of  con¬ 
tainers  so  when  they  were  harvested  they  were  turned 
in  piles  on  the  cellar  bottom  where  they  kept  firm  and 
few  were  lost  by  decay.  This  method  of  storage  was 
new  to  us,  but  proved  so  satisfactory  that  we  shall 
continue  its  use  in  the  future.  Few  meals  have  been 
served  without  them  in  one  form  or  another.  Cored, 
the  centers  filled  with  sugar,  baked  and  eaten  with  a 
generous  portion  of  whipped  cream,  is  the  children’s 
favorite  dessert  and  I  attribute  much  of  their  sturdiness 
to  the  lavish  use  of  this  ordinary  fruit. 

May  1  brought  a  change  in  our  mail  service.  The 
R.  F.  I).  carrier  after  It  years  on  this  route,  has  been 
transferred  and  another  has  taken  his  place.  The  new 
mailman  is  one  of  our  town  boys,  efficient,  experienced 
and  well  liked  by  all  who  know  him.  but  we  shall  miss 
the  jovial  face  and  cheery  greeting  of  “Johnny,”  known 


as  such  to  all  on  the  beat.  On  foot  over  the  drifted 
roads  or  otherwise,  even  in  extreme  weather  our  mail 
seldom  failed  to  reach  us. 

The  piece  on  the  hill  will  soon  be  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing,  so  I  must  go  back  to  the  homely  diversion  of  sort¬ 
ing  over  the  seed  potatoes  which  in  good  weather  is 
done  in  the  backyard  where  as  often  as  I  wish  to  do 
so  I  can  “lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills”  and  drink  my 
fill  of  the  beauty  provided  by  nature  in  her  various 
moods,  and  thus  become  oblivious  of  my  unlovely  task. 

MRS.  s'.  E.  L.  B. 


Up  and  Down  Chenango  Co.,  New  York 

Chenango  County  is  about  50  miles  long  north  and 
south.  We  traversed  most  of  it  yesterday  and  saw  some 
differences  in  soil  and  cropping  conditions.  We  passed 
over  the  divide  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Chenango 
River,  where  there  is  considerable  upland.  There  is, 
of  course,  difference  in  dates  of  planting  according  to 
elevation.  There  were  those,  however,  on  the  upland 
who  were  preparing  ground  for  corn,  but  neither  there 
nor  on  lower  levels  does  there  appear  to  be  very  much 
corn  planted. 

As  we  go  north  along  the  Chenango  Valley  we  find 
more  lime  in  the  soil  generally  and  there  is  consider¬ 
able  gravelly  soil  in  places.  Alfalfa  is  quite  in  evi¬ 
dence  along  some  of  the  way  but  it  is  hardly  real  Al¬ 
falfa  country  until  one  gets  well  to  the  north.  We  are 
coming  to  see  that  there  are  many  places  where  Al¬ 
falfa  can  be  made  profitable  that  are  not  classed  as 
Alfalfa  soil.  There  are  places  especially  on  the  upland 
where  one  has  to  select  carefully  to  find  places  to  grow 
Alfalfa  and  on  some  of  these  farms  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  not  pay  to  try  to  grow  it.  Where  corn  for 
silage  is  a  big  item  it  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to 
use  the  possible  Alfalfa  land  for  the  rotation  to  get 
corn  and  clover.  Others  think  that  they  can  use  the 
Alfalfa  in  the  rotation  as  well  as  clover. 

The  season  is  somewhat  promising,  and  for  some 
time  now  there  has  been  rain  at  rather  frequent  inter¬ 
vals.  As  frequently  stated  now,  rain  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  but  for  the  long  drought  of  last  season.  Even 
that  drought  was  not  bad  when  compared  with  some 
of  which  we  get  reports  in  other  States.  It  now  looks 
like  a  rather  promising  season.  Cropping  even  in  the 
upper  Chenango  Valley  is  not  particularly  great  this 
season,  so  far  as  we  could  find.  It  is  still  believed  that 
the  dairy  is  the  dependable  feature.  We  saw  a  few 
fields  of  peas  for  marketing,  well  to  the  north,  but  these 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  profitable  enough  to  keep  up 
the  acreage  of  some  former  years. 

Road  work  and  some  public  improvements  are  giving 
work  for  a  number  of  people.  It  is  generally  said  that 
all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  are  getting  em¬ 
ployment,  and  farmers  are  not  finding  it  quite  so  easy 
to  get  help  as  it  was  not  long  ago.  None  that  I  know 
of  is  bidding  very  strongly  for  additional  help.  Milk- 
prices  are  tending  downward,  but  I  am  surprised  at  the 
courage  of  dairymen  in  the  way  they  go  at  the  tasks 
that  appear  to  be  ahead  of  them.  It  takes  the  old-time 
experienced  farmer  to  face  difficulties  with  the  most 
courage. 

In  the  south  of  the  county  there  is  a  considerable 
area  that  is  said  to  be  possible  gas  and  oil  territory.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  much  there  is  in  the  proposition, 
but  certain  companies  are  actually  paying  something 
to  hold  the  land  for  some  purpose,  partly  perhaps  to 
prevent  some  other  company  from  getting  it.  The 
contracts  that  I  have  seen  do  not  seem  to  be  unfair 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  The  company  can  give  up  the 
lease  if  they  desire,  however,  at  any  time.  It  may  not 
be  oil  but  gas  that  is  wanted  by  these  prospectors.  It 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  they  will  do  any  drilling  now 
or  at  any  time.  Farther  along  to  the  west  there  has 
been  a  little  drilling  and  some  gas  has  been  found.  A 
gas_  well  m  this  vicinity  might  be  desirable  for  the 
business  of  the  companies. 

,  The  real  upland  is  not  all  alike.  Some  of  it  is  more 
aesirable  than  others.  Much  depends  on  the  way  that 
it  has  been  handled,  but  for  one,  I  am  not  ready  to  urge 
that  it  be  turned  over  to  forestry  as  some  advise.  No 
harm  in  it,  of  course,  if  one  desires  to  do  it,  but  there 
are  many  who  want  to  continue  on  the  farm  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  an  expensive  farm,  and  who  know 
the  possibilities  as  well  as  t he  difficulties  in  working 
many  of  these  upland  fields.  L. 


New  York  State  Pasture  and  Hay  Outlook 
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Agricultural  Statistician  R.  L.  Gillett  makes  the 
following  statement: 

On  May  1,  the  condition  of  Winter 
meadows  and  pastures  was  above  that  of 
Although  many  of  the  fields  of  grains  and 
not  made  their  usual  Fall  growth  before  Winter  set  in 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  moisture  during  late  Fall,  the 
covering  of  snow  during  the  period  when  the  ’cold 
v  eather  would  have  been  the  most  likely  to  injure  them, 
together  with  a  low  moisture  content  during  the  early 
Spring  and  a  smaller  than  usual  amount  of  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  of  the  soil,  allowed  the  plants  to 
trough  the  V  inter  in  good  growing  condition, 
the  present  condition  of  Winter  wheat  is  placed  at 
92  per  cent  of  normal,  compared  with  873  last  May 
and  forecasts  a  production  of  about  4.914.009  bushels 
compared  with  4.630,000  bushels  last  year. 

Winter  rye,  which  is  no  longer  an  important  crop  in 
New  York  State,  has  an  estimated  condition  of  89  pet 
cent  ot  normal,  compared  with  80  per  cent  ' 
Production  is  forecast  at  351,000  bushels, 
with  415.000  bushels  harvested  in  1930. 

The  present  condition  of  tame  hay  stands 
cent  of  normal,  compared  with  74  per  cent  uisi  may 
1  a stui es  aie  leported  to  be  about  79  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal.  compared  with  74  per  cent  last  May 

Ther£e  appears  to  be  slightly  more  hay' on  New  York 
►  tatc  ia i ms  than  the  extremely  light  holdings  a  veai 
ago,  or  about  507,000  tons,  compared  with  552  000  tons 
l-  ln/i!10’6  country  the  holdings  amount  to  aboul 
9,796,000  tons,  compared  with  about  12,376,000  tons  or 
hand  last  May  and  13.371,000  tons,  the  average  for  th 
five  years  from  1925-1929. 


last  May 
compared 

at  83  per 
last  May. 
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Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  It.  W.  DUCK 
New  Mexico 

While  primarily  a  range  cattle  country, 
particularly  in  the  southwestern  part. 
New  Mexico  has  a  great  diversity  of 
agricultural  interests.  Through  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  northeastern  part  of  the  State 
irrigation  has  solved  the  problem  of  crop 
and  fruit  farming.  These  sections  are  the 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  our  western 
irrigated  Alfalfa.  Five  cuttings  are  the- 
rule,  with  a  yield  of  one  to  two  tons  per 
acre  per  cutting. 

The  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station 
and  Agricultural  College  is  located  at 
State  College,  about  three  miles  southeast 
of  Las  Cruces.  Their  station  operates 
the  largest  area  of  land  in  the  U.  S. 
Their  principal  agricultural  economic 
problems  being  those  of  the  range,  Pro¬ 
fessor  .T.  L.  Lantow  has  very  wisely  given 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  projects  of 
this  character.  Their  range  land,  which 
they  own,  embraces  100  sections  or  04,- 
000  acres.  It  is  fenced  with  100  miles  of 
excellent  barb  wire  fence.  Cedar  posts, 
which  last  about  20  years,  are  used.  Such 
fencing  costs  from  $125  to  $150  per  mile. 
They  use  from  four  to  six  strands  of  wire. 
On  this  area  they  are  now  grazing  about 
400  head  of  Hereford  breeding  cows. 
When  they  acquired  this  land  it  was  in 


Purebred  Percheron  Stallion,  Kansas 
Egot,  199405.  Oicncd  by  New  Mexico  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  He  stands  for  a  service 
fee  of  .$10 

very  poor  pasture  condition.  The  project 
is  of  interest  because  it  has  a  direct  appli¬ 
cation  to  certain  of  our  worn-out  Eastern 
pastures.  It  shows  the  great  possibilities 
of  bringing  back  pasture  to  a  productive 
state  through  the  proper  use  of  a  grazing 
herd.  On  what  was  formerly  worn-out 
range  land  they  now  have  the  best  stand 
of  grama  grass  in  the  entire  Southwest. 

The  principal  point  to  be  observed  in 
bringing  back  worn-out  pasture  is,  do  not 
overstock,  particularly  during  the  growing 
period  of  the  grass,  which  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  during  July,  August  and  early 
September.  Although  the  previous  occu¬ 
pant  did  not  make  a  financial  success  of 
this  ranch  the  station  has  operated  it  at 
a  profit  during  the  seven  years  they  have 
had  it.  Calves  are  dropped  in  the  early 
Spring  and,  if  sold  as  feeders  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  average  between  300  and  400  pounds 
in  weight. 

The  question  of  supplemental  feeding 
of  range  cattle  has  recently  been  tested. 
As  a  result  it  is  concluded  that,  generally 
speaking,  making  allowances  for  snow  and 
storms,  if  cattle  must  be  fed  to  prevent 
starvation,  the  range  is  either  overstocked 
(a  very  common  error)  or  poor  culling 
practices  have  been  used.  It  often  pays 
better  to  feed  cattle  when  they  are  in 
fairly  good  condition,  rather  than  merely 
to  resort  to  feeding  to  reduce  losses  from 
starvation.  Where  such  feeding  is  nec¬ 
essary,  one  pound  of  cottonseed  cake  per 
head,  per  day,  is  recommended.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  manifested  principally  in  the 
increased  weights  of  the  calves  at  wean¬ 
ing,  rather  than  in  the  weights  of  their 
dams. 

Power  farming  and  large  land  areas 
are  causing  the  cotton  industry  to  shift 
from  the  South  to  the  West.  The  south¬ 
ern  part  of  New  Mexico  is  now  profit¬ 
ably  producing  large  quantities  of  cotton. 
This  together  with  their  close  proximity 
to  the  extensive  breeding  grounds  of  range 
sheep  has  caused  lamb  feeding  to  become 
increasingly  popular,  until  it  now  repre¬ 
sents  a  major  livestock  industry  in  the 


These  Hereford  cows  have  never  had  a 
bite  of  grain  in  their  lives.  They  main¬ 
tain  themselves  in  fine  condition  on  grama 
grass 

eient  in  phosphorus.  While  tests  of  lo¬ 
cally  produced  cottonseed  meal  run  normal 
for  phosphorus,  the  average  of  several 
tests  of  Alfalfa  showed  approximately 
one-third  less  than  the  average  given  for 
all  stations.  Recent  work  at  California 
has  shown  that  the  phosphorus  and  cal¬ 
cium  requirements,  and  their  ratio  to 
each  other  has  a  profound  influence  on 
getting  mammals  to  breed  and  conceive 
regularly  and  normally.  A  complete 
summary  report  will  be  given  on  this 
important  work  when  that  station  is 
visited.  Both  beef  and  dairy  cows 
through  this  section  frequently  have 
trouble  settling  and  calving.  It  has  been 
observed  that  where  cows  are  fed  home 
grown  roughages  or  concentrates  that 
have  been  produced  on  land  that  had  re¬ 
ceived  phosphate  fertilizer  such  trouble 
did  not  occur. 

In  a  test  now  being  conducted  here 
with  four  groups  of  dairy  cows  relative 


State.  A  recent  test  as  to  the  amount  of 
cottonseed  meal  that  may  be  safely  fed 
to  fattening  lambs  shows  that  when  one 
pound  of  cottonseed  meal  per  head  daily, 
plus  Alfalfa,  was  fed,  the  daily  gains 
made  were  almost  the  same  as  when 
three-quarter  pounds  of  corn,  one-quarter 
pound  of  cottonseed  meal,  and  Alfalfa 
were  fed ;  and  no  losses  directly  attrib- 
utal  to  feeding  occurred.  Cottonseed  meal 
so  fed  had  approximately  S5  per  cent  the 
efficiency  of  corn.  A  period  of  10  to  14 
days  was  required  to  get  lambs  on  full 


hulls  as  roughage,  had  digestive  trouble,* 
five  lambs  from  this  group  had  to  be 
removed,  and  put  on  other  feeds. 

The  New  Mexico  Station  has  a  large 
herd  of  Toggenberg  goats.  They  milk  an 
average  of  30  does.  Their  average  mature 
record  is  1,800  pounds  per  head  yearly, 
with  an  average  lactation  period  of  10 
months.  One  doe  has  a  record  of  2,700 
pounds  of  milk  and  102.02  pounds  of  fat. 
Mature  does,  in  full  flow,  milk  from  five 
to  six  quarts  daily.  With  a  gestation  pe¬ 
riod  of  five  months,  they  are  bred  to 
freshen  at  12  to  13  months  of  age.  They 
do  not  attain  their  maximum  growth  be¬ 
fore  five  years.  Their  average  span  of 
life  is  about  the  same  as  a  dairy  cow.  At 
their  first  kidding  they  usually  produce 


brood  sows. 

The  Station  dairy  herd  consists  of  32 
milking  cows  about  equally  divided  into 
Ilolsteins,  Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  With 
the  exception  of  Louisiana  these  are  the 
first  Holsteins  seen  at  any  of  the  State 
stations  since  leaving  New  York.  Their 
concentrate  mixture  consists  of :  barley, 
500  pounds ;  corn,  300  pound ;  cotton¬ 
seed,  450  pounds ;  wheat  bran,  500 
pounds ;  cottonseed  meal,  250  pounds,  and 
salt,  20  pounds ;  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  to 
4  for  the  Ilolsteins,  and  1  to  3  for  the 
Jerseys.  All  the  corn  silage  and  Alfalfa 
hay  they  will  clean  up  is  fed  in  the  ratio 
of  2  to  1,  respectively.  The  Holsteins 
have  an  average  yearly  fat  production  of 
405  pounds,  and  the  Jerseys  have  an  av¬ 
erage  of  333  pounds.  The  present  aver¬ 
age  price  of  milk  is  $2.80,  less  40  cents 
shipping  charge  to  El  Paso.  Milk  retails 
for  15  cents  per  quart.  The  herd  is  fully 
accredited.  There  are  no  cattle  ticks  in 
the  State,  and  less  than  one  per  cent 
bovine  tuberculosis. 

Most  of  the  soils,  particularly  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  are  defi- 


Rambonillet  ewes  on  range  near  Del  Rio.  Literally  thousands  of  this  type  ewes  now 
graze  the  mesa  lands  and  vegas  of  the  Southwest 


These  purebred  Duroc  sows  at  the  New  Mexico  Station  arc  on  rye  pasture  and  self 
feeders.  One  of  them  has  10,  the  other  nine  strong  healthy  pigs 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


One  of  the  check  group  heifers  at  15  months.  She  has  a  high  daily  production  of  40 
pounds  milk.  These  heifers  received  linseed  meal  as  a  check  against  cottonseed  meal. 
All  heifers  had  breeding  trouble,  due  probably  to  a  phosphorus  deficit 


feed  of  one  pound  of  cottonseed  meal.  If 
good  quality  Alfalfa  hay  was  fed,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  limit  the  hay  until 
the  lambs  became  accustomed  to  the  meal. 

Further  work  along  this  line,  just  com¬ 
pleted,  shows  that,  on  lambs  having  an 
initial  weight  of  approximately  70  pounds, 
a  daily  ration  of  about  one-half  pound  of 
cottonseed  meal,  two  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls,  and  one-half  pound  of  molas¬ 
ses  required  only  204  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  SIS  pounds  of  cottonseed  hulls, 
and  204  pounds  of  molasses  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  gain.  These  lambs  were 
considered  finished  when  they  weighed 
about  100  pounds.  When  more  than  one- 
half  pound  of  cottonseed  meal  was  fed, 
with  cottonseed  hulls  as  the  sole  rough- 
age,  they  developed  pathologic  symptoms. 
Lot  4,  which  received  as  much  as  1.1 
pound  of  cottonseed  meal,  with  cottonseed 


singles,  after  that  two  to  four  kids  is  the 
average.  The  mature  milking  does  are  re¬ 
ceiving  three  to  four  pounds  of  Alfalfa 
hay,  about  1.25  pounds  of  corn  silage,  and 
two  pounds  of  the  dairy  herd  concentrate 
mixture.  Their  milk  is  fed  to  the  dairy 
herd  calves. 

There  are  only  approximately  70.000 
hogs  in  the  entire  State.  There  seems  to 
be  quite  an  opportunity  here  for  profit¬ 
able  pork  production  due  to  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  excellent  forage  crops,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  irrigated  fanning  sections 
The  station  maintains  an  excellent  herd 
of  Duroes  and  Poland  Chinas.  There  is 
a  strong  demand  for  weanling  pigs,  most 
of  their  surplus  pigs  are  sold  off  the  sows 
at  $5  per  head.  Their  sows  average 
raising  about  nine  pigs  per  litter.  They 
have  found  rye  pasture,  with  self-feeders 
to  be  the  best  combination,  for  carrying 


C  Type  Rambouillet  ewe  and  her  32 -day- 
old  lamb.  This  is  the  type  of  ewes  which 
graze  the  south-western  plains  in  bands 
of  thousands 

to  feeding  cottonseed  meal,  with  and 
without  corn  silage,  all  groups  have  had 
breeding  trouble.  This  might  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  heavy  cottonseed  meal  feeding 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  check  group 
which  is  receiving  corn  silage  and  Alfalfa 
hay  for  roughage,  and  corn  flour,  linseed 
meal  one,  and  wheat  bran  one  part  by 
weight,  has  had  as  much  breeding  trouble, 
getting  settled  and  calving  as  any  of  the 
cottonseed  groups.  All  groups  have  had 
free  access  to  salt  at  all  times,  yet  they 
persistently  manifest  a  strong  desire  to 
chew  boards,  gnawing  constantly  at  their 
mangers  and  board  fences.  They  have 
been  tested  and  found  to  be  abortion  free. 
Metabolic  tests  show,  so  far,  a  phosphorus 
deficit  with  calcium  slightly  above  body 
requirements.  This  work  opens  up  an 
entirely  new  field  of  possibilities  for  in¬ 
vestigation  and  possible  remedies  for 
many  of  our  livestock  breeding  troubles. 


The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
states  that  the  best  quality  of  commer¬ 
cial  sage  comes  from  Austria,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  called  Dalmatian  sage.  Italian 
sage  ranks  next  in  quality. 
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Sheep  Bells  Prevent  Losses 

Loss  of  sheep  in  the  Middle  West,  by 
wolves  and  dogs,  is  entirely  too  high  for 
the  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  dog 
tax  to  compensate  the  owners  for  the 
loss.  As  a  result,  the  amount  on  hand 
must  be  pro-rated  and  the  actual  loss 
which  has  to  be  borne  by  the  sheep  own¬ 
er.  is  considerable. 

The  auditor  of  one  Iowa  county  got 
the  idea  that  a  goodly  number  of  bells 
among  a  flock  of  sheep  would  keep  away 
prowling  marauders.  So,  as  an  experi¬ 
ment,  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
ordered  three  dozen  sheep  bells,  which 
they  distributed  among  the  three  heaviest 
losers  of  sheep  in  the  county.  Since  then, 
not  one  of  the  three  has  reported  a  loss, 
and  the  county  board  as  well  as  the 
sheep  owners  are  beginning  to  think  that 
sheep  hells  at  $4  a  dozen,  are  a  cheap 
form  of  insurance. 

The  police  dog  apparently  comes  the 
nearest  to  his  wolf  ancestors  for  he  is  the 
worst  killer  here.  Probably  next  to  him 
comes  the  untrained  collie,  with  a  little 
fox  terrier  to  egg  him  on.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  the  loss  by  wolves  alone  is  heavy, 
and  frequently  the  entire  community  will 
join  in  a  wolf  hunt. 

Cow  bells,  which  were  once  commonly 
heard  on  the  wide  prairies,  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  used.  If  the  sheep 
bell  comes  into  usage,  again  the  “tinkle 
tinkle”  will  make  pleasant  music  through 
the  countryside.  jiarion  g.  pierce. 

Iowa. 


Ohio  Poultry  Day  at 
Wooster 

The  fifteenth  Annual  Poultry  Day.  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster, 
will  be  Friday,  June  19.  This  is  the 
“home  coming  day”  for  all  interested  in 
poultry.  It  is  the  open  forum  for  those 
who  seek  the  latest  information  and  de¬ 
velopments  in  connection  with  poultry 
keeping.  The  average  yearly  attendance 
during  the  past  five  years  has  been  2,500. 
Many  come  from  adjoining  States  and 
they  are  always  welcomed.  The  occa¬ 
sion  is  sponsored  by  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  with  the  co-operation  of  the  State 
university. 

Eight  well-known  poultry  specialists 
and  research  men  who  are  authorities 
will  appear  on  the  speaking  program, 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  which  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  subjects  of  most  timely  interest 
to  visiting  poultry  keepers,  such  as : 
Chick  Feeding  Problems,  Battery  Brood¬ 
ing.  When  to  Treat  for  Worms,  Milk 
Feeding  Facts,  The  Time  to  Vaccinate 
for  Fowl  Pox.  Flock  Feeding  and  Man¬ 
agement.  and  Making  the  Most  of  Pres¬ 
ent  Situations. 

Discussion  groups,  demonstrations  and 
special  exhibits  will  again  constitute  an 
important  feature  of  the  day’s  activities. 
The  ten  discussion  groups  will  deal  with 
the  following  subjects :  The  latest  _  in 
poultrv  housing  —  construction,  ventila¬ 
tion.  lighting  and  heating;  external  para¬ 
sites.  including  a  newly  discovered  de¬ 
pluming  mite;  battery  brooding;  range 
problems,  management  and  equipment ; 
selection  and  culling  of  layers  and  breed¬ 
ers:  how  to  make  a  built-up  roof;  roof 
repairs;  dubbing  combs  and  wattles;  re¬ 
moval  of  cock’s  spurs;  nutrition  diseases 
of  chicks,  battery  feeding  of  market  cock¬ 
erels ;  chick  troubles  and  their  preven¬ 
tion.  . 

New  and  important  information  which 
has  been  secured  by  the  Station  during 
the  past  year  on  the  subject  of  all-night 
light  for  Winter  egg  production  from  pul¬ 
lets  and  hens  will  be  available  for  Poul¬ 
try  Day  visitors. 

A  copv  of  the  Poultry  Day  program 
can  be  secured  by  addressing  a  post  card 
request  to  the  Poultry  Division,  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,.  Wooster,  Ohio. 

D.  C.  KENNARD. 


Hogging-down  Wheat 

Greatlv  increased  quantities  of  the 
1930  wheat  crop  were  fed  to  livestock. 
The  Farm  Board  estimated  that  as  much 
as  236.000,000  bushels  were  utilized  in 
this  manner.  Most  of  the  wheat  fed 
was  harvested  and  thrashed.  A  feiv  farm¬ 
ers  in  some  areas  followed  the  practice 
of  “hogging-down”  or  turning  the  hogs 
into  the  wheat  fields  when  the  grain  was 
in  the  stiff  dought  stage.  Results  were 
exceedingly  satisfactory.  Not  only  was 
an  increased  price  received  for  the  wheat 
but  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  thrashing 
was  saved.  These  items  make  up  some¬ 
thing  like  half  of  the  cost  of  producing 
wheat.  Since  v'heat  harvest  often  con¬ 
flicts  with  corn  cultivation  and  early  hay¬ 
making,  producing  one  of  the  busiest 
seasons  on  the  average  farm,  the  relief 
afforded  by  “hogging-down”  the  wheat 
was  far  reaching. 

L.  I.  Hix,  of  Smith  Co.,  Tenh.,  followed 
this  practice  last  year  with  a  field  of  27 
acres  of  wheat  which  had  been  seeded 
with  clover.  Thirty-six  pigs  weighing 
30  lbs.,  50  shotes  averaging  81  lbs.,  and 
four  sow's  of  150  lbs.  average  weight  w’ere 
turned  into  the  wheat  field  for  30  days. 
The  entire  lot  made  a  gain  of  2,572  lbs. 
for  the  period.  The  hogs  were  sold  on 
the  farm  for  $9  per  cwt.  They  w'ere  fed 
10.8  bushels  of  corn  in  addition  to  the 
wheat  and  clover : 

2.572  lbs.  at  $9  per  cwt.  .  .$231.48 

10.8  bu.  corn  at  $1  bu....  10.80 


Net  for  wheat  and  clover.  .$220.68 
It  wTas  estimated  that  the  yield  of 


wheat  wras  equal  to  that  harvested  from 
the  same  field  in  1928  or  131  bushels.  At 
this  rate  the  hogs  returned  $1.68  per 
bushel  for  each  bushel  of  wheat  “hogged- 
down.”  c.  d.  lowe. 


Farm  Conditions  in  Yates 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  having  it  rather  wet  now. 
Spring  grain  is  up  fine,  grass  and  wheat 
look  well.  Peaches,  pears,  plums  are 
blooming  freely,  also  apples,  especially 
McIntosh,  Rome  Beauty,  Delicious, 
Greening  and  Baldwin. 

Corn  planting  is  w'oll  under  way.  Bean 
planting  begins  around  May  20  and  con¬ 
tinues  30  days.  A  large  acreage  of  red 
kidney  beans  will  be  planted. 

Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  now  being 
taken  out  of  the  valley  to  their  Summer 
pastures  on  South  Hill.  Livestock  of  all 
kinds  is  low  in  price.  A  neighbor 
butchered  a  two-year-old  steer  which 
dressed  700  lbs.,  and  the  hide  did  not 
bring  enough  to  buy  his  six-year-old 
daughter  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Farm  labor  is  plenty  at  reduced  prices. 
A  road  contractor  recently  made  the 
statement  that  he  had  turned  aw'ay  2,000 
— men  who  wanted  to  work. 

L.  c.  WILLIAMS. 


Livestock  Sales 

May  28.  —  Troy,  Pa.,  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  ;  Wl  J.  Hardy,  Field  Representa¬ 
tive,  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

May  30. — Springfield.  Mass.,  Milking 
Shorthorns ;  W.  .1.  Hardy,  Field  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

May  30. — Guernsey  Cattle  and  Duroc 
pigs ;  White  Hall  Farm,  near  Waynes*  i 
boro,  Pa.  Catalog  from  J.  Harlan 
Frantz,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

June  1. — W.  McMonnies  Jersey  Sale, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

June  4.  —  W.  It.  Spann  Jersey  Sale, 
Morristown*  N.  J. 

June  4-5. — Holstein-Friesian  Conven¬ 
tion  sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  I).  W.  Me* 
Laury,  Portlandville,  superintendent. 

June  8.  —  Wendover  Farm  Ayrshires, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

June  25. — Maryland  Ram  Sale,  La 
Plata,  Md. 

July  28. — Maryland  Ram  Sale,  Cen¬ 
terville,  Md. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  3.  —  Annual  Meeting  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Onon¬ 
daga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Banquet 
evening  of  June  2. 

June  3-5.  —  American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation.  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Ashville,  N.  C. 

June  16-17. — Poultry  Field  Day,  In¬ 
stitute  and  Convention,  Lake  Pocotopaug, 
East  Hampton,  Conn. 

June  24-26. — Soil  Fertility  Conference, 
State  College,  Pa. 

June  24-26.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  Hotel  ! 
Brown,  Louisville,  Ky. 

July  21-23. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Guernsey  Cattle  Figures 

Karl  B.  Musser,  Secretary -Treasurer 
of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  held  in  New  York  City  recently,  re¬ 
ported  total  registrations  for  the  United 
States  were  40,S44,  the  largest  number 
with  the  exception  of  one  year. 

Sales  of  purebred  animals  dropped  off 
from  the  previous  year  but  large  in¬ 
creases  were  evident  in  testing.  The 
number  of  cows  on  test  increased  by  one- 
third  during  the  year,  while  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  Guernseys  on  official  test  in 
creased  to  a  new  breed  average  of  9.975.6 
pounds  of  milk  and  493.8  pounds  of  fat. 
Cows  on  (herd  improvement  test  averaged 
346.4  pounds  of  fat. 


Holstein-Friesian  Association 

The  46th  Annual  Convention  of  The 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
will  be  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  3, 
official  headquarters  to  be  at  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Hotel.  The  preliminary  festivities 
will  be  June  2. 

On  June  4  and  5,  what  is  called  the 
Convention  Sale  will  be  held  at  Syracuse. 
It  is  managed  by  D.  W.  McLaury,  of 
Portlandville. 


1 

HORSES 

PUREBRED  PERCHERONS 

Beautiful  5-year-old  stallion,  weight  1900,  broken,  proven 
sire;  two  yearling  stallions,  all  descendants  of  Carnot  & 
Laet.  3-year-old  gelding,  broken;  excellent  2-year-old 
filly,  good  breeding.  Write  for  particulars. 

CHARLES  1IUBBELL  Truman sburg,  ii.  Y. 


Want  .sound  Farm  Horses 

The  Tiger  Nurseries,  Inc. 


Short  chunks,  weigh¬ 
ing  twelve  hundred. 

Brookliaven,  N.  Y. 


Cl  il _ 1  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

Shetland  ronies  makes  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwiter.Ohio 


sale  Shetland  Ponies 


$65.00  each.  PONY 
FARM,  Cortland,  Onto 


» 


for 
'DAIRY 

r  ^pasteurizing 
’’sterilizing, etc. 


Cold  Water  tpStcam 
in  10  minutes— quicker, 
less  fuel.  Ouickly  Buys  Itself. 

Special  Safety  Features.  All 
Steel— lasts  longer.  Comes  com¬ 
plete  with  fixtures,  fittings.  Auto¬ 
matic  damper  gives  perfect  con¬ 
trol.  BURNS  ANY  FUEL.  3  to  30 
h.  p.  Send  for  free  complete  cata¬ 
log  and  prices. 


HcJps  to 
Meet  New 
Shatter y  Code 

Box  827 


ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS  rZim 


GUERNSEYS 


FOUNDATION 

GUERNSEY  COWS 

Two  granddaughters  of  Langwater 
Africander.  Good  type,  heavy  milk¬ 
ing  three-yr.-olds.  Accredited  herd. 
No  reactor  blood  test. 

$200  each 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN  -  PERRY,  N.Y. 


Guernsey  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  for  service. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Fall  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMAOINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

—  FOR  SALE  — 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  6  weeks  to  3  months  old,  and  a  young  bull 
10  months  old,  from  A.  R.  Sires  and  Dams  with 
good  A.  R.  Records.  Herd  is  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  Priced  for  a  quick  sale.  Apply  to — 

THOS.  JOHNSON,  Mgr.,  Tilly  Foster,  Putnam  Co.,  N.Y. 

ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY C 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  Vr 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 

|  .*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*.  | 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Forsgate  Farms  Holsteins 

Bulls  from  1  mo.  to  serviceable  age.  299-day  herd  aver¬ 
age  12,231  lbs.  milk,  411.2  lbs.  fat.  Also  a  number  of  cows 
with  records  up  to  18.619  lbs.  milk  and  600  lbs.  fat.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


SO-MONTH  HOLSTETN  BULL. 
GEORGE  GANO,  R.  II.  No.  1,  Ringoes,  14.  J. 


JERSEYS 


irDCrvrATTI  r  have  been  bred  and 
<1  JEj£1La>!li  *  LfU  lLLi  perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 

f  DAIRY  CATTLE  /.  | 

Crawford  County,  Pa. 

NEGATIVE  COWS 

More  herds  blood  tested  than  any  other  Pennsylvania 
County.  Can  supply  any  number  desired  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  dairy  breeds,  purebred  or  grade,  springers,  fresh 
cows  or  cows  to  freshen  later.  Let  us  assist  you. 
Write  us  your  needs. 

-  Our  Services  Are  Free  - 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House _ Meadville,  Pa. 


HIGH  GKA1IE  TIa{pv  PflWC  FOR 
A  REGISTERED  JLKcllI  J  EU VV »  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZI.OTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 


J  DOGS 

For  Quick  Sale! 

\\'z  year  old  pedigreed  blue  merle  male  $25.00;  tri  color 
female  $15.00;  white  female,  sable  cheeks,  $20.00;  im¬ 
ported  tri  color  bitch,  $50.00. 

— Ail  These  Wonderful  Bargain* — 
OLKNOAE  KENNELS,  Box  KM,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Ai^^ful  PEDIGREED  COLLIES 

Whelped  May  6 — Sired  by  Lodestone  Ladow  of  Fay  re,  a 
son  of  Champion  Bergamont  Bandolier.  All  beautifully 
marked,  large  and  hnsltv.  Eligible  to  registration  in 
A.  K.  C.  FAYRE  KETfNEES,  Swanton,  Vermont 


Shepherd  Pups 

ers.  Males  $10,  Females  $5.  O.  II,  R1I.EY,  Franklin,  Yt. 


WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIER  FEMALE 

Cheap  for  quick  sale.  Pedigreed. 

G.  A.  GREENWOOD _ Bancroft  Road _ Andover.  M a ss . 

SPRINGER  SPANIEL'PUPPIES  $1  O-SI  Sj  Reg.  Amor- 
lean  Water  Spaniel  Female  Pups  SI  O;  Good  Rabbit 
Hounds  SIS.  M.  Oil  more  -  Dexter,  New  York 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PC  PS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Pedigreed  Collies  Tr,eyA«^hhrV»^r^.'N.  y. 

WHITE  COLLIE  pIini,:QC  On  approval.  Circular. 
AND  BEAGLE  rU})piGO  Railway-View  Farms. Hastings, N  T. 

WANT  SCOTTISH  TERRIER  six  months  old.  Send  de¬ 
scription.  W.  £■  CORRIGAN.  Brookhaven,  M.  Y. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Males  $I0,  Females  $5 
Square  deal.  O.  II.  Riley,  Franklin,  Vermont 


\  SWINE  | 

SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-7  weeks  old.  $4.25  each 
8-9  weeks  old.  $4.50  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $5.50  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  94.35 
D  weeks  old,  94.75 
10  weeks  old,  95.35 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

AIY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
sh*P  a"y  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI  t°T°o496MASS 


reeding  rigs  tor  sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  \  JJeefs  $4.25  each 
Chester  &  Duroc  j  8-9  Weeks  01d’  $4*50  each 

All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more.  If  not  satisfied  return  them 
ar  my  expense. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass, 


SPRING  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.25 
8-9  weeks  old  4.75 
10  weeks  old  5.00 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged" ’fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Y'orkshira 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  1  O  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  -  -  -  <*e  rn 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  |s!o() 

to  GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr.. 

115  Waltham  Street  .  Lexington,  Mass, 
or  Telephone  Lexington  0202 

rnmfcnwP  50  >'oun?,  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  935  a  piece. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  PIGS 

Either  of  above  breeds  now  ready  to  ship,  they  are 
rugged,  fast  growing  and  very  good  type,  cannot 
be  told  from  pute-breds.  Also  a  few  Poland  Chinas 
All  raised  on  our  own  farms. 

.  «  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each  C.  O.  D. 

A  lew  8  to  10  Wks.  old  Chester  or  Duroc  Barrow  s, 
$5.50  each.  All  crated  free. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Young  Porkers 

6-7  weeks  old  -  $4.50  8-9  weeks  old  -  $5.00 

10  weeks  old  -  $5.50 

Express  prepaid  on  30  or  more  pigs 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  O.  I.  C.  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
Ship  what  you  need  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  My  guarantee 
a  square  deal  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  trial. 

W.  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  Where  Quality  Prevails 


Chester. Berkshire  —  Cliester-Yorkslilro  Crossed 

«  to  7  weeks  old .  94.50  each  1  crates 

8  to  .1  weeks  old .  4.75  each  f  free 


All  good  feeding  pigs.  Wifi  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  10 
days  trial.  J.W.  GARRITY.  7  Lynn  St  .  Woburn.  Mas,. 


FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each,  Prepaid  $5 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs..  $6.25  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 

Big  Type  Polands  Ch0-ce  ?ediKreefi  g  to  h> 


Pairs  not  akin. 


weeks  old,  Slo.no  to  Sir, .(Mi  ea. 
G.  S.  HALL  -  Farmdale,  Ohio 


DuRREo6d  SWINE 


All  ages  tor  sale.  F.  M,  Patting- 
ton  ifc  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  V. 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  chinas — Spring  pigs  now 

ready.  A.  M.  Kennel,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Ponna, 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites.  Pedigreed  pigs  sto 

ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls.  N  T. 

|  GOATS 

Exceptionally  Good  2-year-old 

Toggenburg  Doe  WIJ5EBj,&?NfND 

three  weeks  old.  One  common  doe  two  years  old,  with 
doe  twins  one  week  old.  This  doe  unusually  heavy 
milker.  Sire  of  both  sets  of  kids  Toggenburg  buck,  win¬ 
ner  of  first  prize  at  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  last  two  years. 

Giant  Valley  Farms  -  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


BRED  Swiss  Toggenburg  Bucks,  Milk  Goats 

Cheap.  Exchange  chickens,  lambs,  calves. 

8TENGER  -  -  -  CONGERS,  N.  V 


For  Sal«-T3’.V.V.'S‘  MILK  GOATS 

$5  up.  HENRY  'HU  RSTON,  Ai’ton,  N.  Y. 


fJflATQ.  Fine  young.  Toggenburg  bucks  and  docs,  $16 
UUUI0.  $20  each.  ILL  C0GGESHAI.I,.  Wortendyke,  N.  J. 
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the  door 

fasteners 
form  a  safety 
ladder 


A  convenient,  permanent  ladder  of 
wide,  low,  safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  opening  — completely  safe  and 
convenient.  The  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  the  ladder  so  providing  long 
life  for  the  silo  and  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  silage. 

Write  for  discounts  for 
cash  and  early  orders 
and  big  free  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNAD 
SILO 


Know  these  O 


FACTS 

before 
you  buy 
a  milker 


★ 

★ 


One-piece  all-rubber  mouth  piece 
Single  metal  tube,  with  rubber  joints 


—  these  two  features  make  it  easy  for  Burrell 
users  to  produce  clean  milk  —  and  they  are  two 
reasons  why  you  should  prefer  the  Burrell. 
Single  and  double  units.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

“  It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corp.,  20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

if  horses’  legs  swell 

Don’t  take  chances  on  lay-ups.  Rub  effec¬ 
tive  Absorbine  on  muscles  and  tendons 
sore  from  heavy  pulling.  See  how  it  re¬ 
duces  swellings  due  to  strains.  Never  blisters 
or  removes  hair  —  and  horse  can  work.  A 
great  antiseptic  to  aid  quick  healing.  Keep 
horses  earning  —  get  Absorbine.  $2.50 
a  bottle.  All  druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Guaranteed  Pure 
Linseed 

Oil 


S^-50 


PAINT 


ALL  COLORS 

Not  Cheap  Paint, 

But  Good  Paint  Cheap. 
Send  for  Color  Card 

FEDERAL  STORES,  Rochester,  N.  H. 


Gallon 


A  DOLLAR  <ir 
BOOK  for  £vL 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guaran.ee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Livestock  Meetings  in  Ohio 

The  Animal  Industry  Department  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  held  a  se¬ 
ries  of  special  meetings  in  April  and  early 
May,  which  were  of  interest  not  only  to 
(breeders  and  feeders  but  many  of  the 
dllied  interests  as  well.  These  days,  or¬ 
ganized  by  Paul  Gerlaugh,  chief  of  the 
department,  might  well  be  called  a  short 
course  in  animal  husbandry,  so  well 
rounded  were  the  programs  presented. 
With  the  finished  animals  in  the  back¬ 
ground  serving  as  laboratory  specimens 
the  presentation  of  the  results  of  feeding 
and  breeding  experiments  was  made  easier 
than  would  have  been  true  in  the  lecture 
room. 

The  first  of  this  series  of  meetings  was 
given  over  to  the  interests  of  the  builders 
of  silos  and  the  machinery  incident  to  the 
use  of  silos.  This  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Madison  County  Experiment  Farm, 
in  central  Ohio  and  in  the  corn  belt.  A 
large  number  of  cattle  were  being  fed 
under  various  rations,  including  silage 
and  various  amounts  and  combinations. 
This  was  the  first,  attempt  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  this  typee,  and  it  met  with  a 


high  school  age  who  have  a  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fundamental  principles  un¬ 
derlying  a  well  organized  farm  program. 

Feed  Merchants  Day,  May  7,  closed 
the  series  of  meetings.  This  attracted  250 
men  who  were  either  manufacturers  of 
stock  feed  or  interested  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  feed.  Quite  naturally  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  day  emphasized  rations  for 
all  kinds  of  livestock  and  poultry  and  the 
value  of  the  various  elements  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
feeds. 

At  the  end  of  the  meetings  Trof.  Ger¬ 
laugh  was  inclined  to  think  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  more  interest  among  the 
Ohio  cattle  feeders  in  raising  their  feeder 
cattle  themselves  than  had  been  in  evi¬ 
dence  for  many  years.  This  awakened  in¬ 
terest  along  this  line  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  present  economic  condition 
wThich  has  produced  rather  unstable  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  selling  price  of  fat  cattle 
as  well  as  the  buying  price  of  cattle  from 
the  western  ranges.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  some  men  who  have  been  regularly 
feeding  out  wTeetern  cattle  will  attempt 
to  grow  at  least  a  portion  of  their  own 


Belle  Buoy's  Violet  of  City  View 


favorable  response  by  the  special  inter¬ 
ests  for  whom  it  was  specially  intended. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Agricultural  College 
in  the  University  farm,  Columbus.  Here 
three  different  grades  of  cattle  had  been 
fed  during  the  Winter  season  and  were 
about  ready  for  market.  The  object  of 
j  the  test  was  to  determine  the  merit  of 
feeder  cattle  of  different  grades,  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  There  had  been  a 
margin  of  $2  per  hundred  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  each  of  the  three  grades 
when  purchased  due  largely  to  breeding 
and  condition  of  the  animals.  After  hav¬ 
ing  been  fed  in  the  same  manner  for  112 
days,  the  gain  per  animal  was  practically 
the  same  in  each  of  the  three  groups. 
Thus  this  particular  season  the  steers 
which  had  been  rated  the  lowest  at  the 
start  of  the  test  and  were  somewhat 
lighter  than  the  other  lots  returned  the 
most  profit. 

The  third  special  day  was  arranged  for 
livestock  marketing  men.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  was  to  help  shipping  asso¬ 
ciations,  shippers,  dealers,  truckers  and 
commission  men  to  be  of  greater  service 
to  their  patrons.  There  were  50  men 
from  Ohio  and  nearby  States  at  this 
meeting.  An  effort  was  made  at  this 
meeting  to  acquaint  those  present  with 
the  problems  of  fitting  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  for  market.  W.  L.  Robinson,  D.  S. 
Bell,  and  C.  W.  Gay  aided  Mr.  Gerlaguh 
in  presenting  facts  on  rations  and 
methods  of  feeding. 

Livestock  Day  proper  was  held  May  1 
and  was  attended  by  400  men  interested 
in  feeding  livestock,  and  a  number  of 
boys  from  high  school  vocational  depart¬ 
ments.  The  program  covered  various 
I  phases  of  animal  husbandry.  There  was 
much  interest  in  the  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  under  way  with  the  use  of  fish 
]  meal  in  swine  rations. 

The  Montana  grown  steers  being  fin¬ 
ished  were  the  center  of  attraction,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  students  who  were  busy 
all  day  with  note  books  and  pencils.  In 
fact  this  is  one  of  the  interesting  factors 
in  these  modern  agricultural  educational 
meetings,  these  hoys,  and  girls  too,  of 


stock.  Because  of  lack  of  breeding  stock 
this  change  may  not  be  much  in  evidence 
for  a  year  or  two.  c.  w.  ellexwood. 


A  Record  Five-year-old 
Guernsey 

The  picture  shows  Belle  Buoy’s  Violet 
of  City  View,  a  14-year-old  Guernsey  who 
in  a  recent  yearly  test  exceeded  in  but- 
terfat  the  record  of  all  breeds  over  121/4 
years  old.  She  is  owned  by  J.  C.  Penney, 
at  Emmadine  Farm,  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y. 

Belle  Buoy’s  Violet  was  put  on  test  on 
April  22,  1930,  and  was  milked  steadily 
for  305  days.  She  was  milked  twice  a 
day  for  the  first  five  and  a  half  months 
of  the  test  period,  and  for  the  remaining 
six  and  a  half  months,  she  was  milked 
three  times  a  day.  The  total  production 
during  the  365  day  period  was  17,234.7 
lbs.  milk  and  95S.5  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Pastured  day  and  night  during  the  test 
period  in  the  Winter  months,  she  was  fed 
all  of  the  silage,  wet  beet  pulp,  mangels, 
Alfalfa,  and  clover  mixed  hay,  mostly 
home  grown,  that  she  would  eat.  Her 
average  daily  grain  ration  was  only  11 
lbs.  and  she  consumed  a  total  of  two  tons 
of  grain  during  the  year.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  test,  she  weighed  1,200  lbs. 
and  at  the  finish,  weighed  1.490  lbs. 

Belle  Buoy’s  Violet  of  City  View  was 
bred  by  O.  R.  Schwalen,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  Belle  Buoy  of  Linda 
Vista  with  four  Advanced  Register  daugh¬ 
ters.  Forty-four  records  on  h-is  daughters 
average  517.2  lbs.  of  fat  and  34  of  these 
were  made  at  an  immature  age.  He 
traces  three  times  to  Imp.  King  of  the 
May. 

Chester  County,  Pa., 
Guernsey  Sale 

This  annual  sale  of  the  Chester  County 
Guernsey  Breeders  Association  was  held 
at  Sunnv  Ridge  Farm,  Chadds  Ford 
Junction,  Pa.,  May  12.  The  day  was 
rainy,  but  attendance  large. 

The  total  of  $14,330  was  realized  for 
55  sold;  an  average  of  $250-54.  Consig¬ 


nors  stand  squarely  behind  their  animals 
sold.  Any  claims  are  quickly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  adjusted,  all  of  which  give  buy¬ 
ers  confidence  and  bring  them  back.  The 
cattle  are  selected  by  a  committee  and 
only  useful  animals  are  accepted.  This 
also  has  aided  making  a  reputation  for 
sales.  H.  M.  Bate,  of  Chadds  Ford 
Juction,  was  chairman  of  the  sales 
committee. 


priate  address  of  welcome  by  M.  T. 
Phillips,  of  Pomeroy,  President  of  the 
Chester  County  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  Walter  F.  Andrews,  of  Beach 
City,  O.,  acted  as  auctioneer,  assisted  by 
W.  Iv.  Hepburn,  of  the  Fellowship  Farms, 
Anselma,  who  read  the  pedigrees. 

The  13  cattle  consigned  by  Miss 
Dorothy  E.  Cadwalader,  Phoenixville,  Pa., 
with  their  buyers,  were :  Chestermont 
Dawn’s  Freesia  213683,  to  A.  P.  Irwin, 
Chadds  Ford  Junction,  Pa.,  $425;  Ches- 
terwold  Pollyanna  214127,  Horace  W. 
Patterson,  Berwyn,  Pa.,  $200;  Chester- 
wold  Morning  Glory  240107,  A.  P.  Irwin, 
$340;  Chester  wold  Ramona  259513, 
Horace  W.  Patterson,  $500;  Chesterwold 
Naida  254894,  Mrs.  Holliday  S.  Meads, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  $400;  Chesterwold 
Martha  293709,  Horace  W.  Patterson, 
$200;  Chesterwold  Naomi  293712,  Hor¬ 
ace  W.  Patterson,  $200;  Bull  Chester¬ 
wold  Sensation  176003,  Charles  E. 
Patton,  West  Grove,  Pa..  $300;  Bull 
Chesterwold  Challenger  170604,  Frank 
Bleffert,  Goshen,  N.  Y„  $275;  Chester¬ 
wold  Colleen  278179,  Horace  W.  Patter¬ 
son,  $190;  Chesterwold  Cameo  307081, 
F.  C.  Eberly,  Reading,  Pa.,  $300;  Ches¬ 
terwold  Glenna  307085,  Horace  W.  Pat¬ 
terson,  $175 ;  Chesterwold  Rosemary 
254.893,  Walter  Smedley,  Media,  Pa.; 
$400. 


Consigned  by  Robert  E.  Ligget,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.  Paoli  Daisy  290408,  A.  P. 
Irwin,  $325;  Paoli  Carol  282414,  A.  P. 
of  Wasteland,  Frank  Bleffert,  $200. 

By  H.  M.  Hollingsworth,  Landenberg, 
Pa.,  Brownie  White  Spot  271072,  James 
J.  Pettit,  Salem,  N.  J.,  $215;  Wasteland 
Joan  250072,  A.  P.  Irwin,  $210;  Cecelia 
of  Wasteland,  Frank  Bleffert,  $220. 

By  Brookmead  Farm,  Devon,  Pa., 
Brookmead's  Quaintness  305938,  Horace 
W.  Patterson,  $175;  Bull  Brookmead’s 
Fred,  Chesterbrook  Farm,  Berwyn,  Pa., 
$300 :  Brookmead’s  Sweet  Alyssum  183- 
213,  Dangwater  Farms,  North  Easton, 
Mass.,  $000. 

By  Harry  B.  Slienk,  Elverson,  Pa., 
Martha  of  Guernseydale  Farm  309970, 
Larkin  Bros.,  Morristown,  Pa.,  $185; 
Mary  of  Guernseydale  Farm  309997, 
Larkin  Bros.,  $185;  Fair  Field  Eva  2d 
329001.  E.  E.  McCune,  Wilmington,  Del., 
$140. 

By  H.  G.  Haskell,  Cossart,  Pa.,  Bull 
Helen’s  Toro,  Cleghorne  Corporation, 
Longwoods,  Md.,  $250;  Royal  Virginia 
Elen  238744,  Frank  G.  Thomson,  Devon, 
Pa.,  $225;  Sunset  Hills  Mina  289908, 
A.  P.  Irwin,  $250;  Merry  Justinia  of 
Hill  Girt  188212,  Frank  1).  Showalter, 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  $210. 

By  David  Stoltyfus,  Elverson,  Pa., 
Bell-Mar’s  Lady  of  Oak  Grove,  Horace 
W.  Patterson,  $200. 

By  Geo.  L.  Wilkinson  &  Son,  Landen¬ 
berg,  Pa.,  Erna  Reed  of  Lindendell  220- 
303,  James  J.  Pettit,  $220;  Evelvn  R. 
of  Lindendell  270840,  II.  W.  Leeds, 
Westville,  N.  J.,  $305. 

By  W.  S.  Sheehan,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  Florence  of  Pembroke  150821,  A.  1*. 
Irwin,  $425;  Ensor’s  Bess  200108,  Frank 
Bleffert,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  $200;  Peggy  Rose 
of  Pembrook  213499,  Frank  D.  Sho¬ 
walter,  $230 ;  Mamie  of  Pennbrook  244- 
278,  E.  C.  McCune,  $210 ;  Bull  Octalon’s 
Jay  of  Pennbrook  182943,  Geo.  Ungerer, 
Jr.,  Ivyland,  Pa.,  $200. 

By  Chesterbrook  Farm,  Berwyn,  Pa., 
Royal  Hyacinth  229032,  Frank  G. 
Thomson,  Devon,  I‘a.,  $490;  Noble’s 

Lady  Floradora  207404,  Isaac  C.  Eberley, 
Reading,  Pa.,  $225. 

By  Chas.  E.  Patton  &  Son.  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  Elenor  of  Plains  Hill  172832. 
James  J.  Pettit,  $205;  Queen’s  Peggy  of 
the  Maples  253953,  H.  W.  Leeds,  West¬ 
ville,  N.  J..  $230. 

By  Joseph  G.  Kennel,  Atglen,  Pa., 
Maple  Lane  Harvilla  221113,  Frank  Blef¬ 
fert,  $195. 

By  S.  W.  Townsend,  Coehranville,  Pa., 
Nettie  of  Rural  Glade  2d  300304,  Frank 
Bleffert,  $200. 

By  J.  Albert  Marshall,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.,  Huntsman’s  Helen  of  Over¬ 
look  188574;  Frank  I).  Showalter,  $210; 
Bull  Marsliallvale  Herald  178100,  James 
J.  Pettit.  $105. 

By  P.  S.  DuPont,  Kennett  Square,  Pa., 
Longwood  Gloria  1S2900,  Isaac  C.  Eber¬ 
ly,  $400;  Renowned  Honoria  181094, 
Frank  D.  Show’alter,  $195;  Publican’s 
Diana  of  Longwood  272002,  Walter 
Smedley,  $200;  Publican’s  Ellen  of  Long¬ 
wood  302309 ;  ,T.  W.  Davis,  Edgewater 
Park,  N.  J.,  $150;  Bull  Dongwood  Pub¬ 
lican’s  ELislia  170031,  J.  W.  Davis,  $150. 

By  W.  F.  &  K.  P.  Whittle,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.,  Pennerest’s  Lulu  Kremo 
2183S3,  James  J.  Pettit,  $230. 

By  Thomas  F.  Bronson,  Anselma,  Pa., 
Florillon  Hardwick  Nora  240799,  Horace 
W.  Patterson,  $250. 

By  A.  P.  Irwin,  Chadds  Ford  Jet.,  Pa., 
Azalea  of  Ilurleyhurst  231343,  Manual 
Training  School,  Bordentown,  N.  .T., 
$390;  Flossie  Honor  268735,  Manual 
Training  School,  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
$205;  Betty’s  Rutli  224110,  Isaac  C. 
Eberly,  $300. 
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Holstein  Sale  at 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Tlic  Holstein  breed  is  no  doubt  the 
most  popular  in  the  strictly  market  milk 
area,  although  other  breeds  are  on  the 
gain  in  point  of  numbers.  Earlville,  right 
on  the  edge  of  Madison  and  Chenango 
Counties,  has  been  a  central  point  for 
sales  of  Ilolsteins  for  some  time.  One  of 
these  sales  was  held  May  12  and  13. 

In  some  cases  dairymen  who  have 
tested  out  cattle  are  replacing  with  pure- 
breds  from  the  sale  ring.  In  this  sale  of 
purebreds,  there  were  some  175  animals 
listed  in  the  catalogue.  The  average  price 
of  entire  sale  was  $150.44.  In  April  there 
was  a  similar  sale  resulting  in  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  $154,  while  the  February 
sale  averaged  only  $140.  I  did  not  see 
the  cattle  at  the  former  sale  but  I  was 
told  that  the  quality  was  not  lower  than 
in  this  sale.  Possibly  the  time  of  the 
year  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  better  price.  Hay  has  been  short  and 
just  now  pastures  look  quite  promising. 

The  highest  priced  cow  in  this  sale 
went  at  $385  and  was  consigned  by 
George  H.  Comings,  of  Bainbridge,  N. 
Y.  This  cow,  Comyncroft  Juno  Donsegis, 
was  purchased  by  Ira  and  C.  M.  Putnam, 
of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  She  had  a  record 
in  the  association  at  two  years  of  age 
of  12,S90.6  pounds  of  milk  and  496.63 
pounds  of  butter  in  365  days.  This  was 
the  only  animal  consigned  by  Mr.  Com¬ 
ings.  llis  herd  is  small,  but  he  has  se¬ 
lected  and  developed  them  well.  His  herd 
is  accredited  and  negative  to  the  blood 
test.  Yon  should  have  seen  his  11-year 
old  son  in  his  white  suit  and  cap  handling 
some  of  the  cattle  and  taking  an  interest 
in  them  all.  They  are  real  farmers  on 
one  of  the  so-called  cheap  farms  and  have 
to  do  hard  work  to  make  progress,  but  it 
is  worth  the  effort. 

One  bull  brought  $615.  He  was  con¬ 
signed  by  IT.  H.  .Tones  &  Son,  of  Caze- 
novia,  N.  Y.,  and  the  purchasers  were 
A.  A.  Hartshorn  Holstein  Co.,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  This  was  a  fine  large  bull  of 
proven  worth  and  stated  offered  only  be¬ 
cause  the  owners  have  45  of  his  daughters 
now  on  the  farm.  This  was  King  Topsy 
Echo  Seg'is,  born  in  1925.  The  buyers 
knew  the  bull  I  am  sui-e,  and  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  purchase  well  worth  the 
money. 

I  counted  up  24  females  that  sold  at 
$200  or  better  and  found  an  average  of 
$228.  This  list  included  one  that  went 
at  $310,  and  the  one  at  $385.  There  was 
a  nice  calf  at  six  weeks  of  age  that 
brought  $60.  and  another  calf  six  months 
old,  not  well  grown,  that  sold  at  $25. 
Buyers  were  discriminating,  but  many 
wanted  dairy  stock  and  were  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  it.  Prices  are  not 
what  they  were  a  year  or  two  ago.  but 
good  dairy  animals  still  command  money. 
All  were  tuberculin  tested  and  mostly 
from  accredited  herds.  Many  were  also 
reported  negative  to  the  blood  test  at 
what  is  called  1  :50  or  better.  They  were 
a  very  respectable  lot  of  cattle. 

The  sales  manager  was  R.  Austin 
Backus,  of  Mexico.  N.  Y.,  and  the  auc¬ 
tioneer,  Col.  George  W.  Baxter,  of  Elmira. 
Both  worked  hard  to  make  the  sale  a 
success.  It  is  the  2Sth  Earlville  sale. 
Buyers  were  attentive  as  were  many 
people  who  came  to  get  information  on 
prices  and  conditions  of  cattle.  It  was  a 
creditable  showing  of  Holstein  stock. 
Most' of  the  consignors,  as  well  as  buyers, 
were  New  York  State  people,  but  there 
were  a  few  of  Massachusetts  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  watch  the 
entire  sale,  but  most  of  the  buys  seemed 
to  be  by  actual  dairymen  of  the  working 
variety,  as  were  also  the  chief  consign¬ 
ments,  if  not  all  of  them.  Ward  Loomis, 
of  Bainbridge,  consigned  a  couple  of  nice 
animals,  one  bred  by  himself  and  the 
other  by  his  neighbor  nearby.  The  former 
was  Union  Valley  Junior  Beets  Walker, 
and  the  latter  Pines  Cornucopia  Pontiac 
Jewel  2d.  Cory  D.  Thornton,  of  the  same 
town,  bought  some  cows  for  his  dairy 
herd  :  one,  Pietertje  Marthon  Jewel,  from 
the  herd  of  J.  J.  Pangmon,  of  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.  O.  L.  Ives  bought  two  or  more 
for  bis  dairy  herd;  one,  Diana  Pontiac 
Ormsby,  from  the  consignment  of  R.  M. 
&  .T.  H.  Stone,  Marcellas,  N.  Y.  D.  T. 
Welch  and  I.  G.  Welch,  both  of  West 
Edmeston,  each  bought  one  or  more.  The 
herds  of  John  A.  Bell,  jr.,  Phoenix,  sup¬ 
plied  several  animals,  and  Mr.  Welch 
bought  one  at  $230.  Another  was  a  good 
specimen  consigned  by  John  Delies,  of 
Lowville. 

Frank  T.  Small,  of  Greene,  bought 
some  nice  cattle;  one.  Madakerk  Weaver 
Echo,  from  the  consignment  of  Homer  N. 
Lathrop,  of  Sherburne.  The  price  on  this 
was  $280,  and  another  from  the  J.  C. 
Coye  herd,  of  Earlville,  for  $230.  From 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  came  D.  F.  Don¬ 
ovan  as  a  good  buyer,  and  II.  V.  Bump, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  supplied  him  Lauder¬ 
dale  Catherine  Ormsby  at  $225.  Arthur 
M.  Butts,  of  Oneonta,  took  a  $310  pur¬ 
chase,  Marathon  Jewel  Maid,  from  the 
herd  of  .T.  J.  Pangmon,  Whitehall.  A.  F. 
Perry.  Candor,  bought  a  cow  from  the 
herd' of  H.  A.  Bartlett,  Lebanon,  N.  Y., 
at  $260.  This  was  Pretty  Silvia  Segis. 
Another  purchase  was  by  W.  R.  Aitken, 
of  Maryland.  N.  Y„  at  $220.  Zada  Hazel 
Butter  Girl,  from  the  consignment  of  C, 
M.  Homuth.  Spencerport.  N.  Y.  Hum¬ 
phrey  E.  Hughes,  of  Waterville,  bought 
from  the  consignment  of  Rex  J.  Davis, 


of  Burlington  Flats,  Wharton  Orir.sby 
Veeman  Vale  Inca,  at  $250. 

A  group  of  near  a  dozen  from  Ontario, 
Canada,  brought  18  or  more  very  good 
animals,  some  that  sold  at  quite  high 
prices.  There  were  others  that  should  be 
mentioned  I  am  sure  but  I  did  not  see 
the  entire  sale  for  want  of  time.  These 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  higher  priced 
sales.  Some  that  went  under  $200  were 
very  creditable  specimens.  Buyers  looked 
for  top  line  and  udder  quite  closely  but 
the  genera]  run  of  the  stock  had  but 
little  to  criticize.  l. 

Maryland  Ram  Sales  Announced 

The  Maryland  Ram  Sale  dates  have 
been  announced.  The  La  Plata  Sale  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  June  25.  About  35 
rams  will  be  entered  in  this  sale.  The 
Centerville  Sale  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
July  2S.  It  will  include  around  50  head. 

The  purebred  flocks  in  Maryland  have 
wintered  extremely  well  and  the  grass  is 
good  and  giving  plenty  of  substance.  As 
a  result  the  rams  will  probably  enter  the 
sales  in  nicer  condition  than  ever  before. 

The  sheep  business  in  this  section  is 
not  as  good  as  it  has  been,  but  still  better 
than  lots  of  other  farm  products.  There 
is  little  tendency  to  dispose  of  or  reduce 
farm  flocks.  K.  a.  Clark, 


Connecticut  Poultry 
Meeting,  June  16-17 

The  big  poultry  field  day,  institute  and 
convention  of  Connecticut  poultrymen 
scheduled  for  June  16-17  at  Lake  Poco- 
topaug,  East  Hampton,  is  now  close  at 
hand. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  committee 
not  to  duplicate  the  work  programs  of 
the  Extension  Service  and  Farm  Bureau 
in  selecting  topics  and  speakers,  but  to 
invite  speakers  of  national  reputation 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  who  are 
in  authority  on  the  topics  assigned. 

Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
will  deliver  two  talks.  One  on  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Council  now  in 
process  of  organization  and  one  on 
“Breeder  Balance,  the  Vital  Factor  in 
Poultry  Breeding.” 

Dr.  Tyzzer,  authority  on  diseases  of 
poultry,  has  been  invited  to  speak  on 
“Disease — Cause  and  Prevention.”  Earl 
Benjamin,  of  the  Pacific  Egg  Producers, 
one  of  the  most  successful  co-operative 
organizations  in  the  world,  will  speak  on 
“The  Relationship  of  Production  and 
Marketing.”  M.  C.  Grindle,  who  has 
raised  turkeys  by  the  thousand,  will  cov¬ 


er  the  topic  “Turkeys  in  New  England.” 

The  banquet  which  will  be  held  in  the 
beautiful  Kayrock  Inn  will  take  place 
Tuesday  evening  at  6 :30,  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  time,  and  this  will  be  followed  by  an 
evening  of  entertainment  planned  by 
Prof.  W.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Storrs,  and 
presided  over  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Perregaux  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  Kayrock  Inn 
which  will  be  headquarters,  is  on  the 
bank  of  beautiful  Lake  Pocotopaug,  at 
East  Hampton,  located  in  nearly  the 
geographical  center  of  Connecticut  on  the 
road  between  Middletown  and  Williinan- 
tic. 

There  will  be  a  special  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  meeting  for  organization  of 
the  game  breeders  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th.  The  educational  program  of  the 
institute  will  start  at  1 :30  and  the  ban¬ 
quet  to  which  everyone  is  invited  will 
start  at  6  :30. 

This  is  not  a  meeting  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  organization  or  organizations.  It  has 
been  planned  and  promoted  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Poultry  Association  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  industry  and 
every  person  interested  in  any  branch 
of  the  industry  is  cordially  invited  to 
be  present. 

For  reservations  at  the  banquet  notify 
Paul  P.  Ivies,  Secretary,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  or  your  County  Agent.  For  over¬ 
night  accommodations  get  in  touch  with 
Kayrock  Inn,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


THE  PURINA  COW  CHOWS 


BULKY  COW  CHOW 
20%  COW  CHOW 


24%  COW  CHOW 
34%  COW  CHOW 
BULKY-LAS 


FITTING  CHOW 
CALF  CHOW  j 


Spring  Pasture  needs  help*. 

its  FOUR-FIFTHS  WATER/ 


If  you  could  wring  all  the  water  out  of  10  pounds  of 
spring  grass,  the  water  itself  would  weigh  8  to  9  pounds ! 
Think  of  it!  8  to  9  pounds  of  water  in  every  10  pounds 
of  grass.  So  much  water,  in  fact,  that  a  cow  can’t  eat 
enough  of  spring  grass  to  give  herself  all  the  actual 
feed  she  needs.  These  are  the  words  that  come  from 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station.  Spring  pasture  does 
make  the  milk  flow  look  good. .  .but  it  has  the  knack  of 
urging  a  cow  to  rob  her  body  and  even  her  unborn  calf 
to  do  it.  So  spring  pasture  does  need  help  from  the  barn 
. .  .in  the  shape  of  feed. 

When  you  put  Purina  Cow  Chow  and  spring  pasture 
together  you  always  get  the  same  answer. .  .milk  in  the 
pail  at  the  fewest  cents  per  gallon  over  a  long-time 
period.  The  difference  shows  up  not  only  in  the  spring 
.  .  .but  in  the  late  summer  and  fall.  Then  you  see  cows 
still  filling  the  pail. .  .you  see  calves  in  the  barn  stand¬ 
ing  on  all-four. .  .alL  because  cows  didn’t  rob  their 
bodies  and  their  calves  during  the  spring.  These  are 
things  which  every  man  with  cows  likes  to  see. .  .these 
are  things  which  you  will  be  sure  to  see  when  Purina 
Cow  Chow  is  your  feed.  Purina  Mills,  827  Checker¬ 
board  Square,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


Because  Purina  Cow  Chows 
are  such  good  feeds  you 
can  make  100  pounds  of 
milk  with  less  feed. .  .less 
money ..  .fewer  cows. 
That  means  something  in 
these  days. 
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Ihs  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  30,  1031 


KERR  CHICKS  WIN  PRIZES 

R.  I.  Reds,  first  at  Liberty  ‘and  first  sweepstakes  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Chick 
Shows.  W.  Leghorns,  second  at  Batavia.  B.  Rocks,  third  at  Liberty — 
AGAINST  ALL  COMERS.  Rich  laying  inheritance.  They’ll  be  strong 
lading  pullets  in  early  fall.  Prices  effective  May  16. 

UTILITY  CHICKS 


For  25 

For  50 

For  100 

For  500 

For  1,000 

White  Leghorns . 

.  $3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

.  3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

R.  I.  Reds . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

White  Rocks  . 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

W.  Wyandottes . 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

Mixed  Chicks . 

.  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

For  blood  tested  Utility  Chicks  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

SPECIAL  MATINGS  CHICKS 


For  Special  Matings  Chicks  in  any  quantity  add  2c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Matings  Chicks  available  (or  all  breeds,  at  2c  more  per  chick  than  the 
S.  M.  prices. 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 


KERR  CHICKERIES, 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
E.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
LANCASTER,  PA. 
DANBURY,  CONN. 

wmmaamammma 


Inc 


Department  J 
•  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 
W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
LOWELL.  MASS. 
WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 


25 

50 

100 

$3.50 

$  6.00 

3.50 

6.00 

4.50 

8.00 

..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

..  1.75 

3.00 

5.00 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 

Prices  on 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .... 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  2.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  2.50 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  2.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.75 

Write  for  prices  on  3-week-old  chicks 

Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
Parcel  Post  C.  O.  1>.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Mingoville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  138,  Mingoville,  Pa. 

PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  ..$8.00  $37.50  $75.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Wh.  &  Bf.  Leghorns  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  32.50  65.00 

_  Light  Mixed .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARMJRichfleld,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS 

HUSKY 

CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks 

25 

50 

100 

Tancred  Strain  AVhite 

Leghorns 

. .$2.75 

$4.00 

$7.00 

Everlay  Strain  Brown 

Leghorns. 

. .  2.75 

4.00 

7.00 

Barred  Rocks . . 

..  3.25 

4.50 

8.00 

Light  Mixed . 

3.50 

6.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

. 

. .  2.75 

4.00 

7.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Parcel 

post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  V-i c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Penna. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $2.13  $3.75  $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots.  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  ClR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

TAKE  NOTICE,rkV.?nY,i&Y 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’ll  &  Tanc.  Strains _ $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

B.  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Free  range.  100%  del.  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 

260-‘28<MEflg  'S'^  Malcs 

head  our  Grade  AA  leghorn  mating.  Grade  A.  200-260 
egg  males  backed  hv  lots  of  high  production.  2.500  two 
and  three  vear  old  liens.  Also  guaranteed  chicks  in 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds  &  W.  Wyandottes.  Chicks 
electric  hatched,  catalog. 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  .  Jamestown,  Pa 

Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks . $8.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  9.00 — 100 

Heavv  Mixed.  $7.00 — 100;  White  Leghorns..  7.00 — 100 
100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Str.  WJi.  Legli. . .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$7.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  R)U  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7  $32.50  $60 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  lOO*  live  de¬ 
livery,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  M c Alistervllle,  Pa, 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I).  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . (F8.00  $87.50  $70 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  82.50  GO 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SHELLENBERGER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

Hocks  and  Rkds . $.8.00  $S7.«0  $70 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  82.50  GO 

Postage  paid.  100*  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

C-  M.  Sliellenberger  Poultry  Farm.  Box  11,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Dl  Ann  TCCTCn  From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

DLUUU  -I  Cd  I  Cl!  ,ed  Rocks,  $9  per  100;  S.  C.  White 
«j  |  gr\  Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Three  con- 

l/nil/IYO  socutive  years  of  blood  testing 
for  B.W.D.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Berlin  Pa. 

/tlll/tTfP  C.  G*  D-  —  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns 
I  H  II  K  \  or  Heavy  Mixed,  $7;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  Free 
'-’lllvilVG  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LATJVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Zeller’s  Leghorns 


— Quality  Chicks — 
— Heavy  Type — 
-Production  Bred- 
R.O.P.  Males.  ZELLER’S  I.F.GHORN  FARM,  it.il.  Palmyra,  Pa. 

PlllPIfC  l  11  II  10°  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8:  Leghorns 
LI11LI\3  L»V«D.  $C .50;  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light.  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  I.AUVER,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Chicks  K.Ci.'li ElVsi,,WJ£N  Write  for  P,ices- 

C.  0.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 

CHICKS— Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $7.00 — 100.  100*  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  \YM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


■IS  INGLE  COMB, 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

o  Ann  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
O  WL/U  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  ic  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  on  request.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  75  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

White.  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $6  per  100.  Rocks,  $7. 
Wyandottes.  $7.  Light  Broil¬ 
ers,  $5.  Heavy,  $G.  21  years 
in  business.  Catalog  free. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. ..  .$6.50  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) _ $8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . $8. 00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed.. .$7  per  100;  Light  Mixed... $6  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


BABY 


Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  England. 
^  Ul^  ITC  Pedigrees  up  to  314;  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Reds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKEK 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  for  Broilers 

$8.50  per  100  when  less  than  a  thousand  and  $75  per  1000. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington.  Del. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  $9  per  100;  wh.  Rocks  & 
Barred  Rocks,  S8  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  S7 

per  100.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. — 100*  del.  guar. 

Jus,  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ff*  KM  §  f*  C  Purebred  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Lx  Km  K  Lr  ^  61&C;  Barred  Rocks,  71sc;  Heavy, Mix¬ 
ed,  7e;  Light  Mixed,  6c.  V2c  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in 
1  000  lots.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


P 


A  Barred  and  White  Rocks _  $8—100 

^  White  Leghorns .  $7 — 100 

QUalltV  Heavy  Mixed  .  $7—100 

2.  .  |  J  100*  live  arrival  guar.  Postage  paid. 

v  HICKS  Geo.  W.  Paige  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


EWING’S 


LEGHORNS 


ENGLISH 
WHITE 

Are  the  product  of  16  years  use  of  imported  males  from 
250  to  314-egg  hens.  Breeders  extra  large,  disease  free. 

CHICKS— lOO,  $10.00 
R.  T.  EWING  -  -  Atlantic,  Pa. 

~HERBSTER’S  new  low  prices 

500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Rarred  Rocks  . $8.00  per  100 

R.  I.  Reds  .  9.00  per  100 

Black  Giants  . 12.00  per  100 

Mix.  $7.50-100;  guaranteed  100%  live  del. 
HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  McClure.  Pa. 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  U  I  Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  v  H  I  A 

Boole  your  order  now  for  Mav  and  June  chicks. 

S7.00  Per  100  S32.S0-500  $65-1000 

100*  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

■UTADTV  miriiC  Hatched  in  a  new  .Tames- 
11  Lilli  1  I  UI1UV3  wily  Incubator  Hatcher 
White  &  Barred  Rocks.  $8—  lOO,  $15-200 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7  —  100.  Order  O.  O.  D. 
Qualily  and  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
PF.OUA*  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

CLOVEItDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  0.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
“ The  St 'rain  Bred  for  Large,  Uniform ,  White  Eggs  Always” 
40$  and  50%  discount  on  Eggs  and  Chirks  for  June. 
Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Catalog  FREE 
CLOVER DALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  and  PULLETS,  finest 
quality,  blood  tested.  Pullets 
free  range  reared.  Bargain 
prices.  Write  for  literature  and 
special  discounts.  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis,  Box  R,  Davisville,  R.I 

fipHurhnrcf  H«rs«n-Tancred  PhipIfQ  The  StriVn  of 
UcUdlNuIol  white  Leghorn  Ulllblvo  proven  layers. 

Send  lor  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm.  Dept-Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

AscutneyS.  C.  Red  Chicks  McreSi  frl°  Xl 

own  flock;  A’t.  Certified:  trap-nested:  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broody  bens;  $20  per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 

«V  A  MIZE’E'd  IL  I.  REDS—  Pedigree-bred, stateaccred- 
I  nlillLL  ited  RabyCliicks,  Started  Chicks.  Hatch¬ 
ing  F.ges,  Growing  Pullets.  Free  illustrated  circular. 

WM.  E.  AVOODBUKY  -  Milton  Alills,  N.  H. 


LEWIS  FARMS 
PULLETS 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Farmingdaie,  Long 
Island. 

The  entry  of  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons 
in  the  New  York  State  Egg  laying  Con¬ 
test  is  the  leading  pen  to  date  at  the  end 
of  April  with  1554  points  and  1590  eggs. 
This  pen  of  birds  seems  to  be  trying  for 
a  better  record  than  the  entry  from  the 
same  farm  which  did  so  well  last  year,  as 
the  present  group  is  now  43  eggs  ahead 
of  the  pen  in  the  last  contest  at  the  end 
of  212  days.  This  Michigan  entry  again 
leads  the  contest  in  total-to-date  as  well 
as  leading  all  pens  for  the  month,  making 
the  fifth  time  in  two  years  that  the  W. 
S.  Hannah  &  Sons  entry  has  held  the 
double  honor.  During  the  month  of  April 
these  liirds  produced  2G2  eggs  and  earned 
2(fe  points. 

Considering  all  eggs  laid  to-date  since 
the  start  of  the  contest,  on  October  1, 
there  are  four  pens  that  have  shown 
a'bility  to  lay  eggs  which  average  25  or 
more  ounces  -per  dozen.  While  the  Long 
Island  Reds  from  West  Neck  Farm  have 
averaged  25.31  ounces  and  head  the  list 
by  a  very  small  margin,  the  other  three 
pens  come  from  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm. 
Two  pens  of  Leghorns  from  this  farm 
averaged  25.30  ounces  and  25.10  ounces 
and  in  addition,  the  Long  Island  Reds 
from  the  same  farm  went  to  25.26  ounces. 
If  an  average  weight  of  25  ounces  per 
dozen  over  the  full  year  is  considered  ex¬ 
ceptional  performance,  then  any  poultry- 
man  who  can  reach  this  figure  under  of¬ 
ficial  supervision  during  the  first  seven 
months  without  the  assistance  of  heavier 
summer  eggs,  has  a  record  that  is  mighty 
hard  .to  -beat.  One  of  the  Oak  Hill  Farm 
pens  has  an  average  of  25.82  ounces  for 
eggs  laid  during  April  which  is  the 
highest  in  the  contest  for  the  month.  An¬ 
other  Long  Island  entry  of  Leghorns  from 
M.  P.  Phillips  is  just  under  25  ounces. 
The  average  weight  of  this  pen  is  24.9S 
for  all  eggs  produced  since  October  1. 

Three  individuals  owned  by  Milo  L. 
Pakner  missed  only  one  day  during  April. 
These  birds  are  found  among  the  high 
pullets  for  April  and-  are  the  same  three 
individuals  out  of  this  pen  which  appeared 
in  the  report  for  March. — C.  D.  Anderson, 
Manager,  egg  laying  contest. 


Table  No. 

1.— 

■F100' 

production. 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Leghorns  . . . . 

.700 

17.2 

1.29 

2.38 

0.99 

2.09 

AA’yandottes  . .  . 

.  10 

13.4 

0.70 

1.60 

0.99 

2.09 

It.  1.  Reds  ... 

.110 

20.2 

2.35 

3.33 

0.99 

2.09 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  60 

15.8 

1.18 

2.95 

0.99 

2.09 

Buff  Rocks  . . . 

.  10 

21.0 

1.20 

3.00 

0.99 

2.09 

AVhite  Rocks  . 

.  20 

14.3 

1.13 

2.55 

0.99 

2.09 

Av.  910  pullets 

17.41 

1.40 

2.53 

.... 

.... 

1 — A’ariety:  2 

1 — Number 

of  pullets;  3 

— Average 

eggs  per  pullet;  4— Founds  dry  mash  per  pul¬ 
let;  5 — Pounds  grain  per  pullet;  6 — -Moist 
mash  and  oats;  7 — Milk  and  oats  and  cornmeal. 


Table  No.  2. — Return  above  cost  of 
feed  per  pullet. 


Value  of 
eggs  per 

Cost 

Return 
above  cost 

Variety 

pullet 

of  feed 

of  feed 

Leghorns  .... 

. .$0,371 

$0,138 

$0,233 

AVyandottes  . . 

.  .  .268 

.114 

.154 

It.  I.  Reds  . . . 

..  .404 

.175 

.229 

Barred  Rocks 

.  .  .316 

.146 

.170 

Buff  Rocks  . . 

. .  .420 

.146 

.274 

AA’hite  Rocks 

. .  .286 

.138 

.148 

Table  No 

.  3. — Wholesale 

egg  prices 

for  April. 

April 

7th  14tli 

21st 

28th  Av. 

AA’hite  . $0. 

275  $0.20 

$0.25 

$0.25  $0.26 

Brown . 

255  .235 

.23 

.235  .24 

Medium  ... 

23  .21 

.19 

.19  .20 

Table  No.  1.- — Cost  of  feed. 

Average  Aanalysis:  Protein,  20.4  per  cent; 
carbohydrates,  54.4:  fat,  4.3;  fiber,  5.3;  ash, 


8.1.  Farmingdale  mash. 

300  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal  . $  4.56 

250  lbs.  wheat  bran  .  3.43 

100  lbs.  standard  middlings  .  1.37 

100  lbs.  ground  oats  .  1.45 

100  lbs.  meat  scrap.  50%  protein  .  3.70 

50  lbs.  Alfalfa  leaf  meal  .  1.27 

59  lbs.  fishmeal  .  2.12 

50  lbs.  skim-milk,  dried  .  2.49 


1000  lbs.  cost  . $20.39 

100  lbs.  cost  . $  2.04 

Table  No.  5. — Scratch  feed. 

100  lbs.  cracked  corn  . $1.55 

100  lbs.  w'heat  .  1.70 


200  lbs.  cost  . $3.25 

100  lbs.  cost  .  1.63 

Table  No.  6.  —  High  pens  for  April 
(30  days). 

Points  Eggs 

AV.  L.— AV.  S.  Hannali  &  Sons .  268  262 

AV.  L.— M.  P.  Phillips  .  263  248 

AV.  L.— Carl  J.  Lindsledt .  260  247 

AAr.  L. — Lukert  Leghorn  Farm  .  254  241 

AV.  L.— Oak  Hill  Pltry  Farm .  252  232 

AV.  L. — August  Keri  .  250  242 

AV.  L.— Miller  Pltry  Farm  .  245  243 

L.  I.  R.— AVest  Neck  Farm .  237  219 

AV.  L. — AVhite  Quill  Pltry  Farm .  237  231 

AV.  L. — AA’hite  Leghorn  Farm .  237  226 

Table  No.  7. — High  pens  to  date  to 
April  30,  1931  (212  days). 

Points  Eggs 

AV.  L. — AAr.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons . 1554  1590 

AV.  L.- — Lukert  Leghorn  Farm . 1533  1513 

AV.  L. — Farview  Pltry  Farm . 1479  1498 

AV.  L. — Pratt  Exp.  Farm . 1447  1507 

AV.  L. — -Pioneer  Hatchery . 1424  1402 

R.  I.  R.- — Moss  Farm . 1416  1449 

It.  I.  It.— John  Z.  La  Belle . 1403  1484 

AAr.  L. — Joachim  Breeding  Farm . 1378  1477 

R.  X.  R. — Sunshine  Farm . 1343  1296 

AV.  L.—  Oak  Hill  Pltry  Farm . 1312  1243 

Table  No.  8. — High  pullets  for  April 
(30  days). 

Points  Eggs 

AV.  L. — 8-9,  August  Keri  .  32  30 

AV.  L. — 8-4.  August  Keri  .  31  29 

AV.  L. — 14-0,  AA’.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons..  31  30 

AAr.  L. — 70-2,  Milo  L.  Palmer .  31  29 

AV.  L. — 70-4,  Milo  L.  Palmer  .  31  29 

AV.  L. — 45-0,  Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm...  31  28 

R.  I.  R. — 79-7.  Sunshine  Farm .  30  28 

AV.  L. — 60-3.  Munja  Gdn.  Pltry  Farm  30  28 

AV.  L.— 73-9,  M.  P.  Phillips  .  30  28 

AAr.  L. — 70-9.  Milo  L.  Palmer  .  30  29 

Table  No.  9. — High  pullets  to  date  (to 
April  30,  1931,  212  days). 

Points  Eggs 

R.  I.  R. — 81-0.  AValliceton  Farm .  185  192 

AAr.  L. — 7-8.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm...  181  170 

pt,  i  it. — 82-A,  AA’alker  Farms .  181  171 

AV.  L. — 65-0,  Pratt  Exp.  Farm .  180  188 


Fount 
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R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL. 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15’ 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality.  Heavy  Egg  Production. 
Large  Egg  Size.  Fast  Uniform  Growth.  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  cataloq. 

HUBBARD  FARMS.  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


:«$ 


OSS 
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R.I.  Reds 

CONTEST-WINNING  STRAIN 

Reds  with  a  reputation  won  at  country’s 
leading  Egg-Laying  Contests. 

TRAPNESTED  -  BLOOD-TESTED 

Write  for  low  Summer  prices  on  Chicks 
and  10-week-old  Pullets— all  our  own 
strain. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Redbird  Farm 

OUR  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous  thru- 
out  the  country  for  its  large  size,  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  vigor. 

REDBIRD  FARM  IS  THE  LARGEST  KNOWN 
S.  C.  It.  1.  RED  BREEDING  PLANT  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  government 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  You  can¬ 
not  go  wrong  when  you  buy  our  DISEASE-FREE 
chicks. 

We  Guarantee  98%  Livability  up  to  3  Weeks  Old 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

REDBIRD  FARM 
Wrentham,  Massachusetts 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  At  $7.50 
per  100;  $36  per  500;  $70  per  1.000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersviile.  I*a 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorn 
Bl.  Leg.  or  Aneonas 
Bd.  Plymouth  Rocks 
Wh.  Rocks  or  Reds 
White  AVyandottes. . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed . 


25 

50 

100 

500 

.$2.00 

$4.00  $ 

7.50 

$36.00 

.  2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.50 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

.  2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

39.50 

3.75 

7.00 

34.50 

1000 

$70.00 

75.00 

85.00 

90.00 


78.00 
68.00 

l’ostage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Catalog  free. 

F»r  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 


500 

$32.00 

32.00 

37.50 

37.50 

$7.00- 


1000 

$60.00 

60.00 

70.00 

-too" 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  JOO 

Tancred  S.  O.  AVhite  Leghorns.  .$7.00 
Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns...  7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  8.00 

Light  Mix.  $6.00—100 :  Heavy  Mix.  */.uu—  ion 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous 
and  will  please  for  size  and  egg  production.  100%  live 
delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

IUNIATA  CHICKS  100  1000 

Hollywood  Str.  W.  Leghorns. $7.00  $65.00 
Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns..  7.00  65.00 
E verl ay  Strain  Br.  Leghorns.  7.00  65.00 

Owens  Strain  R.  I.  Reds _  8.00  70.00 

IdlffNr  i  Basom’s  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  70  00 

111^%,  Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  60.01 

Assorted  or  Broiler  Chicks  .  6.00  50  00 

Started  chicks  (3-6  weeks  old)  write  for  prices.  Post¬ 
age  paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  1,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

Tor  Quality  and  Profit 

S.  C.  AA'.  Leghorns . $6.59 

Parks  Bd.  Rocks  (P.73C31) .  8.00 

AA'hite  AVyandottes .  8. O') 

AVhite  Rocks  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mix.,  $7.00 — 100;  Light  Mix..  $5.50—100 
Special  prices  on  large  lots 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


mirKC  Rocks  8c,  Leghorns  and  Heavy 
LniV/11,3  Mixed  7c,  Mixed  Oe. 

lc  more  in  less  than  100  lots.  Circular  free. 

R.  D.  LONG  Box  50  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CHIX 


THE 


Leghorns  . 

B.  Rocks  &  Reds 
IT.  Mix . 

MONROE  HATCHERY, 


100  500  1000 

_ $7.00  $31.75  $63.00 

...  8.00  36.50  69.01 
.  .  . .  7.00  31.75  63.00 

Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  — $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenhorn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


- SELL  YOUR- - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250.000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
A'orker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250.000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  AVritc  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEAV-YORKER.  333  AV. 
30th  St.,  New  l’ork  City. 
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GUARANTEED  EGG  CASES  Each  case  absolute¬ 
ly  only  once  used,  and  packed  as  required  by  Express 
Co.  and  other  carriers,  with  It  cup  flats,  10  white  fillers 
and  a  perfect  cover.  If  cases  are  not  as  represented,  do 

not  pa V  us.  RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.,  Box  29, 

Hlghbrldge  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Spoultry  charcoal 

R,  MacKellar's  Sons  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


LORD’S  LEGHORNS 


Grade-A  Chicks  carrying  the  blood  of 
our  trapnested  foundation  stock.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  pay  you  better  than  any  other 
strain.  Several  customers  have  recently 
reported  flock  averages  of  over  200-eggs 
per  bird  from  our  stock. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices.  Ask 
us  about  your  poultry  problems;  four  of 
us  have  each  had  a  lifetime  of  experience. 

lord  farms  methuen,S^iaIL 


S. C.White  Leghorns 


QUALITY  CHICKS 
ROCK  BOTTOM 
PRICES 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  80  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $4.75  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.00  9.50  45.00  85.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  5.25  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Assorted  for  broilers  ....  4.00  7.50  35.00  67.50 

Weekly  hatches  with  prompt  shipment.  Parcel 
post  prepaid.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

Rocks  or  Reds  . $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

White  Leghorns  . 4.00  7.00  35.00  65 

Heavy  .Mixed  . 4.00  7.00  35.00  65 

taglit  Mixed  .  3.75  6.00  30.00  55 

These  are  first  class  chicks  and  nothing  cheap  but  the 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Hatched  from  2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Catalog  FREE. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  75-E 

The  Dependable  Plant,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  7.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  6.00 


For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  Special 
prices  on  large  orders.  Order  direct  from  this  adv. 
or  write  for  free  circular.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Win.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Baloy  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 
Wyckoff  &  Tailored  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns....  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  Bocks  and  Reds _  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons....  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds....  3.50  6.00  27.50  55.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


n.  a  r» \a  this  IS  MY 
K  A  KY  1 3T  H  YEAR 
L,nlJ  1  EXPERIENCE 

BARRED  ROCKS . 

TANCRED  STRAIN 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS . 

LIGHT  MIXED . 

HEAVY  MIXED . 


CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

$8.00  $37.50  $70 

7.00  32.50  60 

6.00  27.50 

7.00  32.50 


Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings  and  tested 
flocks.  These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and 
heavy  laying  flocks.  100%  live  arrival.  Postage 
paid  to  your  door. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


High  Grade  Chicks 


Immediate  delivery  100  500  1000 

White,  liulf  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .$10  $47.50  $  90 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  Anconas .  12  57.50  110 

Wh.  &  Buff  Rocks.  Buff  Orp .  13  62.50  120 

Wh.  Wyan.,  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas....  13  62.50  120 


Lt.  Brahmas  &  Bl.  Giants,  16c  each.  Assorted  Light. 
8c.  Heavy,  10c.  White  Pekin  &  Buff  Orpington 
Ducklings.  25c  each.  Also  started  pullets.  100%  de¬ 
livery.  10%  books  order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Strickler’s  Large  Tom  Barron  English 
S.  C.W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

will  be  money-makers  for  you.  All-electric 
hatched,  extra  quality  chicks  for  June  1, 
8,  15,  22,  29  at  $8.50  per  100;  *40  per  500;  $77 
per  1000.  Prepaid  100#  live  delivery  guar- 
anteed.  Also  12  wks.old  Pullets.  Catalog. 


LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER 


Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  mountain-bred,  winter  laying 
stock.  Large  type  Hollywood  Strain. 
June  Prices.  $7 — 100;  $65 — 1000 

(.3  to  6  week  prices  on  request). 

HollywoodLeghornFarm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


G0RIDENE  STOPS 
COCCIDIOSIS 

CORIDENE,  the  savior  of  thousands  of 
chickens  from  Coccidiosis  in  the  Middle- 
west  last  year,  is  performing  throughout 
the  East  this  year.  It  is  a  proven  remedy 
used  by  leading  hatcheries  and  poultry  rais¬ 
ers.  CORIDENE  stops  Coccidiosis  in  3  days 
and  is  wonderful  as  a  preventive. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  CORIDENE, 
write  for  free  booklet  to — 

CLAND-O-LAC  COMPANY 
4225  Florence  Blvd.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ask  for  Free  Booklet 

Also  manufacturers  of  NO-PIK  (for  can¬ 
nibalism  and  toe-picking)  ;  NEOL  (for  roup) ; 
ENTERIC  CAPSULES  (for  worms). 


W.  L.— 7-7,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm...  180  170 


W.  L. — 10-3,  Pioneer  Hatchery .  179  168 

R.  1.  R. — 79-7,  Sunshine  Farm .  179  164 

W.  L. — 9-0,  Brown  &  Mann .  179  177 

R.  I.  R. — 84-8,  Moss  Farm .  178  178 

R.  I.  R. — 79-1,  Sunshine  Farm .  178  163 


Table  No.  10. — Award  of  certificates 
of  egg  production  for  month  of  April  to 
highest  pens  in  various  varieties. 


jruinis  jcjkkb 

W.  L. — W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons .  268  262 

L.  I.  R.- — West  Neck  Farm .  237  219 

Bd.  R. — Pratt  Exp.  Farm .  212  236 

Buff  R.— Far-A-Way  Farm .  205  210 

W.  R. — Holtzapple  Pltry  Farm .  189  193 


Table  No.  11. — Award  of  certificates  of 
egg  production  for  the  month  of  April  to 
the  highest  pullets  in  the  various  va¬ 
rieties. 


Points  Eggs 

W.  L. — 8-9,  August  Keri  .  32  30 

W.  W.— 78-8,  Byron  Pepper .  25  27 

R.  I.  R. — 79-7.  Sunshine  Farm .  30  28 

Bd.  R. — 92-7.  Pratt  Exp.  Farm .  26  30 

Buff  R. — 97-5,  Far-A-Way  Farm .  28  28 

W.  R. — 100-1,  Kalerok  Farm  .  27  26 


Preventing  Poultry  Molt 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  feed  1,000 
pullets  that  were  hatched  March  30,  so 
they  will  not  start  laying  until  they  are 
about  5 x/>2  months  old?  These  birds  are 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Will  these  early 
hatched  birds  go  into  a  Fall  molt? 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  c.  K. 

Pullets  hatched  March  30  need  not  nec¬ 
essarily  be  expected  to  go  into  a  Fall 
molt,  though  they  might  be  made  to  do  so 
by  mismanagement.  The  Fall  molting 
feared  results  from  early  laying  of  pullets 
brought,  to  maturity  while  the  weather  is 
still  warm,  and  is  to  be  avoided  by  re¬ 
fraining  from  bringing  the  birds  to  pre¬ 
mature  maturity  through  feeding  and 
other  management.  Your  pullets  should 
be  fed  a  ration  not  excessively  high  in 
animal  protein,  the  protein  of  meat  and 
milk. 

If  they  are  fed  according  to  the  usual 
practice  of  keeping  a  dry  mash  before 
them  and  adding  whole  grains  by  hand 
feeding,  the  mash  should  not  contain  more 
than  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  part  by  weight 
of  meat  scrap  and  dried  milk.  If  liquid 
milk  in  some  form  is  used,  the  amount  in 
the  mash  should  be  cut  down  proportion¬ 
ately.  All  the  liquid  milk  that  will  he 
consumed  taking  the  place  of  meat  and 
dried  milk  in  the  mash.  Green  food  should 
be  supplied  through  the  Summer  and 
range  is  to  he  preferred  to  confinement. 

If,  during  late  Summer,  it  is  observed 
that  the  pullets  are  maturing  too  fast  ,as 
shown  by  enlarging  and  reddening  combs 
preparatory  to  laying,  the  amount  of 
whole  grain  fed  should  he  increased  and 
the  mash  restricted,  though  not  cut  out. 
It  is  in  the  mash  that  the  stimulating 
part  of  the  ration  is  found  ;  through  its 
increased  consumption  maturity  is  hast¬ 
ened.  By  lessening  this,  maturity  is 
retarded. 

Fall  molting  is  also  to  he  guarded 
against  by  care  in  management,  pains 
being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  habits  of 
the  pullets  through  changes  in  feeding  or 
housing.  The  pullets  should  be  in  their 
Winter  quarters  before  general  laying 
has  commenced,  in  order  that  they  may 
become  accustomed  to  them  and  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  change  after  production 
begins.  No  marked  change  in  their  ra¬ 
tion  will  be  needed  and,  if  any  is  con¬ 
templated,  it  should  be  made  gradually. 

A  good  growing  ration  is  also  a  good 
laying  ration,  and  your  pullets  will  he  on 
this  after  their  early  weeks  of  life.  You 
may  use  a  good  commercially  prepared 
ration  or  mix  your  own  according  to  some 
standard  formula.  There  is  no  “best” 
mixture.  If  the  few  essentials  to  growth 
and  health  are  provided,  the  formulas 
may  vary  widely  without  detriment  to 
the  fowls. 

It  will  probably  he  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  some  neck  molting,  hut  a  general 
molt  following  a  short  period  of  laying  is 
to  be  guarded  against,  as  already  sug¬ 
gested,  by  refraining  from  hastening  ma¬ 
turity  through  the  use  of  high  protein 
foods  in  excess  and  disturbing  the  pullets 
in  their  accustomed  habits  by  sudden 
changes  in  feeding  or  methods  of  housing 
and  care.  m.  b.  d. 


Small  Eggs 

I  have  a  flock  of  about  600  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  from  last  June  pullets  to  three 
years  old.  Their  feed  consists  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  meat  mash  before  them  all  the 
time,  with  one  half  bushel  each  cracked 
corn,  whole  wheat  and  oats  daily,  plenty 
of  oyster  shells  and  fresh  water.  The 
pullets  commenced  to  lay  in  December, 
holding  up  well  during  the  Winter,  but 
eggs  were  unusually  small.  The  hens  laid 
none  from  November  until  March,  then 
very  small  eggs  which  continue.  C.  E.  G. 

Size  of  the  egg  laid  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
heritance  and  does  not  depend  upon  the 
amount  or  kind  of  food  given.  By  con¬ 
tinuous  hatching  from  small  eggs,  a  flock 
laying  small  eggs  will  be  produced.  On 
the  other  hand,  continuous  selection  of 
large  eggs  will  improve  the  6ize  of  eggs 
laid  by  future  generations.  If  the  size 
of  the  egg  is  disregarded  in  hatching, 
other  qualities  desired  in  the  flock  may  be 
intensified,  while  eggs  continue  small. 
More  attention  to  the  size  of  eggs  is  now 
being  paid  by  breeders,  who  realize  that 
numbers  are  not  the  only  factors  in 
profit,  the  size  of  the  eggs  sold  having 
much  to  do  with  the  prices  received. 

M.  B.  D. 


You  eau  feed  Park 


&  Pollard  feeds 


with  confidence  that 


they  will  make  money 


for 


Checked  and  proven  on 
thousands  of  farms. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


1 Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feed*  :  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  *  Growing  Feed  •  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  A  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  A  P  Broiler  Ration — 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16% 
PAP  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  A  P  Turkey  Grower 
PAP  Turkey  Starter  •  P  A  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P  A  P  Horae  Feed  -PAP  Rabbit  Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Special  low  prices  to  July  1  . .  $14.00  $15.00  $16.00  $18.00 

Special  Mating  Chicks  $2.00  per  100  Higher. 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 

ship 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Telephone  is  Wallingford  645-5 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Radio  Broadcast  Each  Thursday  Noon  12:40,  Station  WDRC,  1330  Kilocycles. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks  - 


SUMMER  PRICES  THAT  DEFY  COMPARISON 


25 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks .  2.50 

S.  C.  &  R.  O.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas .  2.50 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  2.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed . 

Assorted  Odds  Mixed .  1-75 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  gut 
days  after  you  receive  them,  wo  want  you  to  be 
order.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS, 


50 


100 


300 


500 


1000 


$3.75 

$  6.95 

$19.95 

$32.25 

$  64.00 

...  2.50 

4.75 

8.95 

25.95 

42.25 

84.00 

...  2.50 

4.75 

8.95 

25.95 

42.25 

84.00 

...  2.50 

4.75 

8.95 

25.95 

42.25 

84.00 

...  3.25 

6.25 

11.95 

34.95 

54.75 

109.50 

.. .  2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

20.00 

32.50 

65.00 

3.50 

6.50 

19.00 

27.00 

55.00 

catalog  giving 

description  of 

"Wolf-Certified” 

■antee  the 

livability  of  your  baby  chicks 

for  ten 

satisfied. 

Order  today. 

Send 

$1  with  your 

Dept.  16, 

GIBSONBURG 

,  OHIO 

CH ICKS  on  EASY  TERMS 


BE  SURE  TO 
READ  THIS 

Ask  about  our  plan 
which  enables  you 
to  make  e  x  tra 
money  or  get 
chicks  by  acting 
as  our  local  ai;ent. 


No  need  to  tie  your  money  up  months  in  advance.  Bu y  on  our  easy 
terms  plan — $1  per  100  books  your  order.  Wo  ship  C.  O.  D.,  and 
guarantee  100%  safe,  live  delivery  of  big,  stout,  healthy  chicks 
in  good  condition.  Prompt  delivery — the  date  you  want.  Famous 
strains  — winners  at  the  egg  laying  contests  — Tancred,  Ferris, 
Fishel,  Sheppard,  Martin,  Thompson  and  others.  16  breeds.  Write 
nowfor  our  FREE  Catalog  and  eye  opening  prices.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  BOX  42  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


TEEN’S 

TATE 

UPERVISED 


9c 


LOOD  TESTED 
ARRED  ROCK 
ABY  CHICKS 

and  Certified  WHITE  LEGHORNS  lOc 

Barred  Rock  pullets  and  breeding  cockerels,  8  to  10  weeks  old  $1.00;  also  certified  white 
leghorn  pullets  Hanson  Strain,  8  to  10  weeks  $1.00 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  Box  1  Dagsboro,  Delaware 


w*  644 


‘Iht  R  y  R  A  L  NEW-YORKER 


May  30,  1931 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  21,  1931. 

MILK 

May :  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per 
cent  butterfat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  $2.70 
per  100  lbs. ;  Class  2A,  $1.41 ;  2B,  $1.66 ; 
2C  (milk  made  into  sour  cream),  $1.41; 
Class  $1.20. 

Tn  classes  2A,  2B,  and  2C,  a  differen¬ 
tia]  of  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is 
added  to  milk  testing  above  3.5  per  cent 
and  deducted  for  that  testing  below  this 
point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the  differential 
is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 
Class  2,  $1.70 ;  Chfss  3,  $1.50. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh  fancy  .$0.23%  @$0.24 

Extra  02  score .  23 


Extra  02  score . 

.23 

Firsts  8S  to  91  score  . 

-21  %@ 

.22% 

Seconds  . 

.20 

@ 

.21 

Lower  grades  . 

.19 

@ 

•19% 

Ladles  . 

.18 

@ 

.21 

Packing  stock  . 

.11 

@ 

.17% 

Renovated  . 

99 

Sweet  fancy  . 

-25%  @ 

.26 

Extra  . 

.25 

Firsts  . 

.23 

@ 

.23% 

Seconds  . 

‘>1  14,  (n) 

.22% 

Centralized  . 

.19  ' 

@ 

•22% 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  held  . 

@$0.22% 

F resli  specials  . 

.13 

@ 

.14 

Fancy  . 

.12 

@ 

■12% 

Wisconsin — Whole  Milk 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

.IS 

@ 

.19 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . . . 

.13 

@ 

.14 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.13%  @ 

•14% 

.June  . 

.18% 

@ 

•19% 

EGGS 


Nearby,  white  fancy  (in- 

eluding  premiums)  .  . 

$0.25  @$0.26 

Average  extras  . 

.20%  @  .21% 

Extra  firsts  . 

.19%@  .20 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.23  @  .27 

Mixed  colors  . 

.20  @  .24% 

Gathered  best  . 

.20  @  .22 

Fair  to  good . 

.16  @  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  .  . . 

_ $0.40  @$0.42 

Fair  to  good . 

Roosters  . 

. 12 @  .16 

Fowls  . 

. 17@  .24 

Ducks  . 

. 17@  .19 

Turkeys,  average  . 

. 25  @  .30 

Squabs,  ib..  ungraded  . 

. 30 @«  .35 

Graded  . 

. 25  @  .40 

Dark,  doz . 

-  2.00 @  3.00 

Culls,  doz . 

-  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The 
larger  breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs. 
each ;  smaller  breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up. 
The  quotation  given  on  broilers  is  the 
outside  figure  for  best  quality.  Under 
grades  and  small  sizes  proportionally 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck 
delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.  . . $0.20@t$0.25 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  .  .39 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .30 

Boosters  . 12@  .13 

Ducks  . .  .14  .20 

Geese  . 10@  .12 

Babbits,  lb . 16@  .25 

LIVESTOCK 


Steers.  100  lbs . $7.00tf?$8.00 

Bulls  .  4.00  (i?  4.75 

Cows  .  2.0067  3.25 

Calves,  best  .  9.50(5)10.00 

Common  ’to  good  .  4.00(a)  9.00 

Sheep  .  3.00(5)  4.00 

Lambs  .  8.006713.00 

Hogs  .  6.50@  7.50 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.12@$0.13 

Good  to  choice . 0767  .11 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  ....  3.0067  7.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 13.50@15.00 

Bulls  .  8.00@  9.50 

Cows  .  8.00@10.00 


POTATOES 

Maine.  180  lbs . $3.00  @$3.25 

Canada,  150  lbs . 2.75@  3.00 

Florida,  bbl . 2.25 @  3.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.  .  .75@  3.50 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  behs . $0.75@$3.00 


Beets,  new,  ’bu .  1.25@  2.00 

Cabbage,  new,  bu . 50@  1.25 

Carrots,  <bu . 50@  .75 

Cauliflower,  bu . 2.25@  2.50 

Celery,  doz .  1.2567)  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

Horseradish,  bbl . 5.50 @  6.00 

Leeks.  100  behs .  1.00@  1.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 75@  1.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00@  4.50 

Onions,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag  .  .  .  1.5067)  3.00 

50-lb.  bag  . 65@  1.50 

New,  50  lbs .  1.25@  1.35 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Parsnips,  bu . 60@  .75 

Peas,  bu .  1.25@  2.50 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  6.00 

Badishes,  bu . 75@  1.00 

Bhubarb,  100  behs .  1.5067  2.50 

Spinach,  bu . 45@  .65 

Squash,  new,  bu . 756/  2.50 

String  beans,  bu . 5067)  2.50 

Watercress,  100  behs .  1.5067  3.50 


dried  beans — Jobbing  Prices 

Maa-row,  100  lbs . $4.50@$5.50 

Pea  .  4.85@  5.00 

Bed  kidney  .  8.00@  8.15 

White  kidney  .  6.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . $4.00@$S.00 

Baldwin  .  3.00% 

Spy  .  3.00 ( 

Borne  .  3.00 ( 

Albemarle,  bu . .. 

McIntosh  . ,. -  1.00@ 

Winesap  .  "  ~ 

Delicious  . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Cranbernies,  %  bbl . 

Strawberries,  N.  C.,  qt . 

Louisiana,  pt . 

Va.,  qt . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  ton  .  .  $27.00 @28.00 

No.  2  . 24.00@25.00 

-.No-  3  . 21.006T22.00 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@29.00 

Straw,  rye  .  20  00 

Oat  and  wheat . 12.00@18.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  bu . $0.96% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow . 71% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  .  39% 

Rye  .  M0% 


(i.00 

7.00 

7.00 

2.50@ 

2.75 

1.00@ 

3.00 

2.70 

1.00@ 

3.00 

4.00@ 

6.00 

5.00  @ 

7.00 

.12  @, 

.23 

.09  @ 

.13 

•14@ 

.20 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.32 @$0.33 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .is 

Grade  B  .  .  ^5 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt.  .  .  .25 

20  per  cent .  ig 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 35@  ;37 

Gathered . 28@  .30 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .50 

thickens  . 35@  .50 

Ducklings  . 35 @  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30 @  .40 

Oranges,  doz  . .• . 35@  .50 

1  otatoes  peck . 25@  .30 

Lettuce,  head . 05@  .10 

Cabbage,  lb.  . 03@  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 20@  .25 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Malonev  of  the  Massaelm 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.)  Massaclm- 

llie  past  week  lias  been  a  fairly  active  one 
on  the  Boston  produce  market.  Increasing  sun 
*>ld  less  readily  in  most  cases  and  ai 
generally  lower  price  averages 

slwulveS,;,,%.n8l!',ply  “0(lerately  light,  demand 
CXatlve  Baldwins  ordinary 
to  $.2.  Baldwins  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.50  Va¬ 
rious  odd  varieties  ordinary  $1  to  $2  std  bu 
N  ir  B.aldwi"s  *l.e-  unclassified  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

Davis  V>  ma<ia  $,6h,to  J7,„  Me‘  unclassified  Ben 
oi/V1S  ^  bbl-  S.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S  1 

up  $2.10  to  $2.35  bu.  bskt. 

„,“?paragus;  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair, 
$3  4  l)'h'sa  Native  erts  $1.50  to  $2.50,  few 
7?  ,bths-  ,.s-  C,  erts.  large  $1.50  to  $1.75, 
rv  V.  -/,  ?rJ5e,!°  M.26  doz.  behs.  Md! 

doz'.  bclis0  Y'  fc-y-  $1-50  to  $3.50 

Beets  —Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na- 
$150Cto  **  Lovt0  hr'  ?°X-  T<?X-  crts-  he  lid. 

tive°$rt^$1.35 -bo5x.t0  °C  bCh-  BeCt  SreMls  "a- 

TcvabQ?iS7h  T  SuS?1L  moderate,  demand  fair. 

sx-  ^'-Ib.  bags  $1.75  to  $2.  Ala.  bbl  erts 
$1.50  to  $2.  S.  C.  1%  bu.  $1  to  $1.25 

Carrots.  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow  mar- 
ket  inactive.  Native  cut  off  35  to  50c,  few 
hoc  std.  bu  box.  Tex.  and  Calif,  bchd.  $2  to 
$3,  poorer  lower  ert. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Natiye  h.h.  50  to  00  cukes  fancy  mostlv  $4.50 
to  $o.50:  medium  to  No.  1  $2  to  $4  s’fd  hi. 

h°h'  tCZir W  t0  *2'50  bu.  bpr.td  Ohio 

li.h.  to  $1.6o  24  cukes. 

Dandelions. — Supplies  moderately  light';  de- 
jnnuu  good.  Native  outdoor  50  to  75c  std.  bu. 

lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  18  heads  h.li.  GOc  to  $1.10  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2.50  to 
$3  crt.  poorer  lower. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good 
Mass,  mostly  $1  to  $1.50  3-lb.  bskts. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na- 
iive  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Chile  50  lbs  $3  25 
to  $3.40.  Tex.  erts.  $1.25  to  $1.40,  poorer  $1 
N.  Y.  100  lbs.  $1.50  bag.  1  *  * 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
Maine  100  lbs.  $1.65  to  $1.70  bag.  1-  E  I 
Mts.  best  $1.40  to  $1.50  90-Ib.  bag.  Fla  V  s’ 
1  Spaulding  Rose  $4.25  to  $4.50  bbl. 

Rhubarb.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  for 
best.  40  to  50  bclis.  native  li.h.  ord.  75c  to  $1, 
fancy  mostly  $1.25;  outdoor  50  to  75c  std.  bu. 
box.  Ya.  bu.  bskt.  50  to  75c. 

Scallions.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Native  CO  behs.  40  to  65c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Va. 
poor  15  to  25c  bu.  bskt.  Md.  60  to  05c  bu. 
bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  blue  and  green  Hubbard  mostly  50  to  75c 
bbl.,  small  lots  (4  to  lc  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
on  best.  Native  li.h.  25  to  28c  Hi.  Florida 
poor  50c  to  $2.50  0-bskt  crt.  Hex.  lugs  $2.50 
to  $4. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light;  demand 
fair.  P.  E.  I.  Rutabaga  mostly  85c  to  $1, 
poorer  50c  50-lb.  sack. 

Hay.— Supplies  high;  demand  light,  market 
quiet.  No.  1  Timothy  $26.50.  Eastern  $18.50 
to  $23.75;  clover  mixed  red  $24.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  25c. 
Firsts  23%  to  24c.  Seconds  22  to  23c  lb. 

Eggs.- — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  26c.  White  extras  23  to  24c.  Fresh 
eastern  21  to  22c  doz. 

Poultry.— Dressed.  Supply  moderately  heavy, 
demand  steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  23  to  24c; 
3  to  3%  lbs.  21  to  22c.  Stags  4  to  5  lbs.  21 
to  24c.  Broilers,  few  sales  35  to  40c.  Chickens 
45  to  48c.  Roosters  18c  lb.  Live  poultry  firm, 
22  to  24c.  Leghorns  18  to  20c.  Broilers  30  to 
34c.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lb. 

Wool. — Market  inactive,  prices  slightly  weak¬ 
er. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  25  to  26c, 
clothing  19  to  20c:  %  blood,  combing  25c, 

clothing  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing  22  to  23c, 


clothing  19  to  20c;  (4  blood,  combing  21  to  22c, 
clothing  19  to  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  61  to  65c, 

clothing  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing  54  to  56c, 

clothing  42  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  44c, 

clothing  30  to  38c;  (4  blood,  combing  36  to  39c, 

clothing  33  to  35c;  Terr.  fine,  combing  62  to 
65c.  clothing  53  to  55c;  %  blood,  combing  56 
to  59c.  clothing  47  to  51c- :  %  blood,  combing 
46  to  50c,  clothing  42  to  45c;  *4  blood,’  comb¬ 
ing  41  to  44c,  clothing  35  to  38c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Ilogs.  —  Supply  moderate;  market  barely 
steady  with  a  week  ago;  demand  very  slow. 
Bulk  of  sales  $7.50  to  $8. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  moderate; 
market  weak  on  all  classes  with  sales  re¬ 
ported  at  25  to  50c  lower;  demand  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3.50  to  $6;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls, — Low  cutter  to  medium  $3  to  $5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common  $3.50  to  $6. 

Sheep. — None  offered. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light:  market  bare¬ 
ly  steady  with  last  week:  demand  verv  slow. 
Choice,  head,  $115  to  $135:  good.  $85  to  $115; 
medium,  $60  to  $80;  common,  $50  to  $60. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Prices  of  dairy  products  and  eggs  are  unset¬ 
tled.  Dressed  poultry  shows  a  decline. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  easy; 
creamery,  prints,  27  to  28c;  tubs,  25  to  26c; 
firsts,  22  to  24c;  undergrades.  21  to  22c. 
Cheese,  easy;  longhorn.  15  to  16c;  new  flats, 
daisies,  16c;  brick,  18c;  brick  Swiss,  20c;  lim- 
burger,  30c.  Eggs,  unsettled;  nearbv  fanev, 
22  to  23c;  grade  A,  19  to  21c;  grade  B.  i7 
to  19c;  grade  C,  15  to  17c;  nearby  at  mark, 
16  to  18c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  19 
to  25e;  chickens,  32  to  30c;  old  roosters,  15  to 
20c;  capons,  50c;  ducks,  22  to  26c;  geese,  16  to 
17c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  easy; 
fowls,  17  to  21c;  broilers,  20  to  32c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  14  to  15c;  ducks,  20  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  unclas¬ 
sified,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  Baldwin,  $1.85  to  $2; 
Rome  Beauty,  $1.75  to  $2.25:  McIntosh.  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  Northern  Spy.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  Deli¬ 
cious,  western,  box,  $2.75  to  $3:  Winesap.  $2.40 
to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  weak;  home-grown,  bu.,  85 
to  90e;  2-bu.  bag.  $2.25  to  $2.40;  Fla.,  bbl.. 
$3.25  to  $4.50;  Idaho  bakers,  25-lb.  bag,  70 
to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  cwt. .  $5.25;  marrow,  $6;  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  85c 
to  $1;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  35  to  50c;  sets,  bu., 
$2  to  $3;  green,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes.  Cal.,  crt., 
$4  to  $6;  cherries,  Cal.,  box,  $2.25  to  $3.25; 
grapes,  southern,  lug,  $1.50  to  $3;  honeydews. 
Fla.,  box,  $3.50  to  $4:  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4.75 
to  $5.25;  Fla.,  $3.75  to  $5;  strawberries,  24-qt. 
crate,  $4  to  $5.50. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  2-doz.  bclis.,  90c  to 
$1.10;  beans,  Fla.,  green,  bu.,  $3;  wax,  $3.50 
to  $4;  beets,  bu.,  35  to  45c;  cabbage,  Ala., 
crt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  bu.,  35  to  50c; 
cauliflower.  Cal.,  crt.,  $2.50;  celery,  doz.,  60  to 
90c;  cucumbers.  2-doz.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50;  egg¬ 
plant,  Fla.,  crt.,  $5.50:  horseradish,  bbl.,  $7 
to  $9;  kale,  Md.,  bu.,  50  to  65c;  lettuce,  5-lb. 
bskt.,  50  to  60c:  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to 
$1.25;  parsley,  doz.  behs.,  50e;  peas.  Cal.,  bu. 
hpr.,  $2  to  $2.50:  peppers,  Fla.,  crt.,  $3  to  $5; 
radishes,  doz.  behs.,  15  to  20c;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bclis.,  20  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  80c;  to¬ 
matoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.75  to  $2.65:  turnips,  % 
bu.,  50c. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  new  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  old,  75c  to  $1;  sguar,  lb., 
18  to  21c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  weak;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $16 
to  $17;  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $17;  oat  straw, 
$8.50  to  $9:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $19;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $18.50;  red-dog,  $21.50;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  30  per  cent  protein.  $30.75;  oil  meal, 
34  per  cent,  $31;  hominy,  $25.30;  gluten,  $26.70; 
oatfeed.  $10.75:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.25;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $15:  Alsike,  $14:  clover,  $15.60  to  $16. 

C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good . $7.25®.$8.00 

Medium  .  6.25®!  7.25 

Common  .  5.00®  6.25 

Steers,  1.100  to  1,300,  good .  7.25@  8.00 

Medium  .  0.25®  7.25 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good .  6.65®  7.75 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00®;  6.65 

Cows,  good  .  5.00®)  5.75 

Common  and  medium  .  4.00®)  5.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.65@  4.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  4.85@  5.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.50@  4.85 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  ch .  7.25®:  9.00 

Medium  .  5.00@  7.25 

Cull  and  common  .  3.00®>  5.00 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  ch....  5.00@  7.50 

Common  and  med . 3.00@  5.00 

HOGS 


Lt.  wts.,  140  to  100,  good  and  ch.  ,$7.25@$7.50 
Lt.  Its.,  100  to  180,  good  and  ch...  7.30@  7.65 

180  to  200.  good  and  ch .  7.30@  7.65 

Med.  wts..  200  to  220,  good  and  ch.  7.15@  7.50 

220  to  250,  good  and  choice .  6.75@  7.30 

Hvy.  wts..  250  to  290,  good  and  ch.  6.50®!  6.85 

290  to  350,  good  and  choice .  6.25@  6.65 

I’kg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  5.25@  5.75 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch..  7.15@  7.50 


SHEEP 

(Shorn  Basis,  Except  Spring  Lambs) 


Spring  lambs,  good  and  choice . $10.50@12.00 

Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  choice..  7.75®  9.00 

Medium  .  6.50@  7.75 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  6.25@  8.00 

All  wts..  common  .  4.00®’  6.50 

Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  good.  3.00®  4.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.25@  3.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  2.00@  3.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00@  2.25 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt.,  6 
to  7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt..  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  regis¬ 
tered,  $200  to  $300:  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades, 
choice.  $100;  cows,  fresli  milk,  grades,  good  to 
medium,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresli  milk,  grades, 
common  to  poor,  $50  to  $75;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $10;  sheep.  $4  to  $5; 
iambs,  $9  to  $12;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  choice, 
$16  to  $18;  veal  calves,  good  to  medium,  $12 
to  $14;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  20  to  22c:  chick¬ 
ens,  roasters,  lb.,  28  to  32c;  broilers,  average, 
2(4  to  2%  lbs.,  40  to  45c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
doz.,  22  to  24c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  13 
to  14c:  milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to 
20c;  milk,  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to 
12c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  11).,  40  to  45c; 
butter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tub.  lb.,  24  to 
25c;  cheese,  whole  milk.  lb..  27  to  29c:  cheese, 
part  skim,  lb.,  23  to  25c:  cheese,  cottage,  lb., 
10  to  12c:  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz..  29c;  as¬ 
paragus.  bcli.,  23  to  28c;  lettuce,  head,  10  to 
12c;  rhubarb,  bcli.,  3  to  4c;  radishes,  bch.,  4c; 
fowls,  large,  fancy,  11)..  33  to  35c:  chickens, 
average,  4(4  to  5  lbs.,  42  to  45c;  broilers,  lb., 
45  to  50c.  F.  A.  C. 


Damage  by  Rabbits 

We  are  experiencing  great  difficulty  in 
Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  with  cottontail 
rabbits  destroying  young  fruit  trees 
shrubs  and  gardens  in  the  Spring.  Last 
Spring  I  planted  250  apple  trees  and,  in 
the  last  two  weeks,  rabbits  have  destroyed 
about  half  of  them.  The  trees  are 
wrapped  in  tar  paper  but  when  the  snow 
is  deep  the  little  animals  stand  up  and 
eat  the  branches  all  off. 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  save  the 
trees,  as  rabbits  are  protected  by  law 
and  New  York  State  pays  no  damages 
done  by  the  wild  animals  to  the  farmer. 
The  few  weeks  of  open  season  on  rab¬ 
bits  is  not  much  help  as  sportsmen,  in 
this  locality  at  least,  would  rather  hunt 
other  game,  and  while  one  is  permitted 
to  kill  the  ones  which  are  bothering,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  see  them  as  they 
do  the  mischief  in  the  night.  If  farmers 
would  work  together  and  try  to  get  a 
law  which  would  protect  them,  perhaps 
something  might  be  done.  As  it  is  now 
it  will  soon  be  an  impossibility  to  raise 
fruit  in  this  section.  w.  w.  a. 


Abandoning  a  Highway 

I  own  a  farm  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N 
Y„  which  is  bisected  by  an  old  road  now 
abandoned,  yet  it  is  legally  a  public  road, 
and  I  am  put  to  considerable  inconveni¬ 
ence  by  fencing  necessity  and  especially 
by  people  trespassing.  Three  other  farms 
are  on  the  road,  but  only  one  farmhouse, 
and  all  of  the  landowners  abutting  the 
road  are  favorable  to  closing  it  excepting 
one  at  the  extreme  end  where  it  inter¬ 
sects  a  town  road.  Will  you  advise  me 
what  steps^  are  necessary  to  have  the 
road  closed?  I  have  had  the  matter  before 
the  town  board  but  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  action.  The  road  is  overgrown 
with  grasses  and  saplings,  and  no  work 
lias  been  done  on  it  fin  10  years,  to  my 
knowledge,  although  previously  concrete 
culverts  were  laid.  It  connects  two  active 
highways,  one  end  joining  at  an  inter¬ 
section  of  another  cross  road.  It  is  vir¬ 
tually  impassable  for  automobiles  and 
save  those  who  come  to  molest  the  rear 
of  my  farm  berry  picking,  etc.,  I  would 
say  not  more  than  12  horse  vehicles  go 
over  it  in  a  year.  a.  l.  p. 

New  lork. 

Four  town  clerk  will  have  the  highway 
law  in  his  office.  Section  234  of  that 
law  and  other  sections,  provide  the  method 
of  abandoning  a  highway.  We  are  sure 
that  the  town  clerk  will  permit  you  to 
examine  this  law  if  you  care  to  do  so. 

N.  T. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


UVEPOIJIIW 


Outlets 

Always  R 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  Neiv 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1881! 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet, 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  sliipnintr 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


LIVE  POULTRY 


- -  .  *  .v.uKviCluiii«  Dimb  vmu  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raisiner 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder 
lags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 


SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  Inc 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  S. — BROILERS  especially  wanted  now. 


BROILERS 


and  ALL  LIVE 
POULTRY  WANTED 

Quick,  reliable  and  complete  SERVICE  to  our 
shippers  in  NEW  ENGLAND  has  gained  for  us 
years  of  OUTSTANDING  LEADERSHIP 


LICENSED  AND  BONDED  IN  N.  Y.  STATE 

Free  coops,  tags  and  metal  locking  seals.  Scien¬ 
tific  feeding  to  REDUCE  TRANSIT  SHRINK¬ 
AGES.  Credits  guaranteed. 


HUGHES  POULTRY  PLANT 
West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  C. 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  sjhe  time  to  market  your  broilers 


RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 


MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Refererices^pun*s,  Bradstreet's  or  any  commercial  agoncy 


SHIP  YOUR  'brow*  EGGS 


TOg^r  W.  P.  HENTZE  ro 

361  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 
Can  use  any  amount— all  grades 
BONDED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — State-supported  univer¬ 
sities  were  denied  the  right  to  expel  stu¬ 
dents  who  fail  to  attain  specified  scho¬ 
lastic  qualifications,  in  an  opinion  handed 
down  May  14  by  Judge  J.  1>.  Barnes  in 
Common  Pleas  Court,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
The' ruling  was  in  the  case  of  Miss  Jean 
West  against  Miami  University  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  She  was  dismissed  from  classes  be¬ 
cause  she  failed  in  some  studies  and  her 
father  brought  suit  protesting  the  right 
of  a  State-supported  school  to  dismiss 
any  student  who  had  paid  entrance  fees, 
regardless  of  the  pupil’s  scholastic  stand¬ 
ing.  Judge  Barnes  ruled  that  Miami  had 
no  authority  to  drop  Miss  West,  but  that 
the  institution  could  compel  the  co-ed  to 
remain  in  the  same  grade  until  she  mas¬ 
tered  her  work. 

Wrecking  of  a  Big  Four  train  at  Lock- 
land,  O.,  May  15,  in  which  a  woman  was 
killed  and  five  other  persons  injured,  was 
caused  by  a  sp«ke.j>laeed  on  the  rails  by 
a  six-year-old  boy,  railroad  detectives  an¬ 
nounced  after  an  investigation.  The  name 
of  the  boy  was  withheld.  He  was  allowed 
to  remain  with  his  parents.  The  woman 
victim  of  the  wreck,  Mrs.  Rose  Earkart, 
76  years  old,  was  killed  wThen  the  loco¬ 
motive  jumped  the  tracks,  plowed  through 
a  concrete  wrall  and  overturned  on  the 
rear  of  the  Barhart  cottage  which  par¬ 
alleled  the  tracks.  Those  injured  were 
Mrs.  Earhart’s  husband,  Frank,  77,  and 
trainmen. 

Charles  (Speed)  Holman,  veteran  air¬ 
plane  pilot  and  winner  of  the  Thompson 
Trophy  in  the  featured  race  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Air  Show  in  Chicago  last  Summer, 
deed  May  17  in  a  crash  at  the  Omaha, 
Neb.,  air  races.  His  plane,  flying  upside 
down  from  a  power  dive  at  an  estimated 
rate  of  300  miles  an  hour,  crashed  in 
view  of  15.000  persons.  Holman  was 
killed  outright.  Spectators  said  that  his 
safety  belt  had  broken  and  that  he  had 
loosened  his  hold  on  the  controls  to  pre¬ 
vent.  himself  falling  away  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  its  flight. 

A  note  of  caution  to  motorists  is 
sounded  by  Charles  A.  Hartnett,  New 
York  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
A  careful  inspection  of  the  mechanism  of 
cars  is  necessary,  he  says,  to  reduce  the 
increasing  number  of  accidents  with  the 
coming  of  nice  motoring  weather.  In 
1930.  with  a  one  per  cent  increase  in  reg¬ 
istration,  accidents  increased  12  per  cent. 
There  were  1,813  accidents  resulting  in 
death  or  injury  in  the  State  due  to  faulty 
mechanism.  Glaring  headlights  led  di¬ 
rectly  to  1,273  accidents  with  7S  deaths ; 
defective  brakes  caused  1,176  accidents 
resulting  in  86  deaths,  and  poor  steering 
mechanism  resulted  in  364  accidents 
with  13  deaths.  Of  the  total  of  more 
than  2.800  accidents,  causing  177  deaths, 
every  one  was  preventable,  Commissioner 
Hartnett  stated. 

Seven  persons,  five  girls  and  two  young 
men,  were  killed  at  Calamus,  Iowa,  May 
17,  when  their  automobile  was  struck  by 
a  train  at  a  crossing.  The  car  drove  from 
behind  an  east-bound  freight  train  and 
into  the  path  of  the  passenger,  witnesses 
said.  The  crossing  is  protected  by  a 
wig-wag  signal,  a  bell  and  a  flagman. 
The  signals  were  working  and  the  flag¬ 
man  said  he  attempted  to  stop  the  car. 
Five  of  the  dead  were  members  of  the 
Berner  family.  They  are  Martha  Berner, 
20:  Medona,  19;  Bernadette,  16;  Monica, 
15,  and  Arnold,  13.  The  other  victims, 
Mildred  Mumford,  16,  and  Walter  Mum- 
ford,  17,  the  driver  of  the  car,  are  cous¬ 
ins.  They  were  from  DeWitt,  Iowa. 

Persons  living  in  Broome  Street,  be¬ 
tween  Spruce  and  Montgomery  Streets, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  had  to  show  brand  new 
vaccination  marks  before  being  allowed 
to  vote  in  the  primary  election  May  19. 
The  “no  vaccination,  no  vote”  edict  was 
issued,  the  Health  Officer  explained,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  smallpox  epidemic  on  the 
street.  Six  Negroes  caught  the  disease 
and  more  than  1,400  in  the  neighborhood 
were  vaccinated  in  a  few  days.  The  en¬ 
tire  block  was  roped  off  and  persons  not 
able  to  show  new  vaccinations  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  entering  or  leaving  the  area. 

More  than  $35,000  in  counterfeit  cur¬ 
rency  made  up  of  spurious  $10,  $20  and 
$100  bills,  said  to  be  part  of  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000 
which  has  been  circulating  throughout 
the  South,  Middle  West,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  was  seized  in 
New  York,  May  19  by  agents  under  Alan 
G.  Straight,  head  of  the  Secret  Service 
in  this  district.  The  source  of  the  coun¬ 
terfeits  was  unknown  to  the  agents  and 
to  detectives  of  the  new  alien  bureau  of 
the  Police  Department,  who  co-operated 
in  making  the  seizure,  although  one  of 
the  six  prisoners  arrested  said  he  had 
bought  the  bills  dn  Buffalo.  The  bills, 
all  turned  out  as  if  by  an  expert,  were 
found  in  a  mattress  of  a  room  at  337 
West  Fifty-fifth  Street,  where  Michael 
McDermott,  captain  of  detectives  of  the 
police  squad,  arrested  two  women,  who 
said  they  were  Rose  Grosso  and  Marie 
Bruno.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  the 
Federal  House  of  Detention.  Mr.  Straight 
said  he  thought  the  money  had  been 
turned  off  from  a  press  in  New  Jersey, 
and  that  dt  had  been  in  circulation  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Connecticut.  Two  weeks 
ago,  he  said,  agents  arrested  Mable  Mo- 
resa  in  Poughkeepsie  after  she  had  passed 
spurious  bills. 

WASHINGTON.  —  Although  Panama 
Canal  traffic  increased  in  April  over 
March  on  an  average  of  a  ship  a  day,  a 


slump  in  the  first  15  days  of  May  brought 
the  daily  average  down  to  the  lowest 
mark  dn  more  than  five  years.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  tolls  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  will  be  $2,000,000  less  than 
last  year.  There  were  554  fewer  transits 
and  $1,990,664  less  in  tolls  collected  up 
to  May  15  than  for  the  same  period  of 
the  fiscal  year  1930,  with  decreases  of 
10.1  and  8.3  per  cent  respectively.  The 
total  of  transits  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  was  4,910  ships,  paying  $21,864,529 
in  tolls,  compared  with  5,464  ships  and 
$23,855,194  in  tolls  for  the  same  period 
of  1930  and  5,637  ships  and  $20,788,971 
in  tolls  for  1929.  During  the  first  15 
days  of  May  209  commercial  vessels  and 
six  small  non-seagoing  launches  transited 
the  Canal,  paying  a  total  of  $963,970  in 
tolls.  The  daily  average  of  transits  was 

13.93  ships  and  the  daily  average  of  toll 
collections  $64,262,  as  compared  with 

15.93  transits  and  $71,037  in  tolls  for  the 
first  15  days  of  the  previous  month.  The 
decline  in  tolls  collected  amounted  to  an 
average  of  $6,775  daily. 

Any  move  on  the  part  of  industry  to 
bring  about  reductions  in  wages  will  be 
considered  by  the  administration  as  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  confidence,  and  as  justifying  or¬ 
ganized  labor  in  asking  for  increases, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Doak  declared  May 
18.  Mr.  Doak  said  that  President  Hoover 
had  been  assured  by  industry  and  labor 
at  the  White  House  conferences  in  1929 
that  the  existing  scale  would  be  main¬ 
tained  during  the  depression.  Any  de¬ 
parture  from  this  program,  he  said,  would 
be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  pledges 
then  given.  “Rumblings”  of  impending 
■wage  reduetons  had  been  brought  to  his 
attention  recently,  Mr.  Doak  declared, 
adding,  however,  that  he  had  been  ad¬ 
vised  of  no  plans  of  employers  to  make 
any  general  reductions.  Nor  had  he  been 
formally  notified,  he  sarid,  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  or¬ 
ganized  labor  would  resist  any  attempts 
at  reduction. 


A  Granger’s  Experiences 
on  the  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour 

(Continued  from  Last  Week) 

From  Longview  to  Seattle  and  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  is  about  two  or  three  hours’ 
ride.  These  two  cities  are  among  the 
finest  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  new,  clean, 
modern  in  every  respect,  no  slums.  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  is  about  3,400  miles  from 
Now  York  City  and  around  180  miles 
from  Seattle.  Portland’s  population  has 
increased  nearly  40  per  cent  in  the  last 
nine  years,  which  gives  you  some  idea  of 
its  growth.  It  is  called  the  City  of  Roses 
and  although  we  were  there  in  August 
and  the  best  rose  season  is  in  June,  it 
seemed  we  had  never  seen  such  a  variety 
of  flowers  of  every  kind  grown  to  such 
perfection  as  there ;  nor  had  we  seen 
anywhere  such  beautiful  and  artistic 
homes.  Many  of  the  streets  were  lined 
with  rose  bushes  and  flowers  everywhere. 
We  wTere  met  at  the  station  by  young 
girls  laden  with  baskets  of  flowers  and 
each  member  of  the  party  was  invited  to 
help  themselves,  this  just  as  an  act  of 
courtesy  from  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
In  whole  streets  of  houses  not  one  on  the 
street  cost  less  than  $50,000  to  build. 
There  were  homes  of  eight  or  ten  rooms, 
no  two  alike,  and  each  in  its  own  setting 
of  lawn,  shrubbery  and  flowers  of  every 
color  imaginable.  There  were  other 
streets  of  larger  homes  costing  fabulous 
sums  to  build.  This  city  seemed  almost 
a  paradise  to  live  in  if  one  had  lots  of 
money.  Most  of  the  vegetables,  fruits,  etc., 
grown  for  these  markets  are  produced 
by  Chinese  and  Japanese.  These  open-air 
markets  are  a  sight  and  each,  farmer 
brings  his  own  produce  and  sells  it  in  the 
public  market.  What  wonderful  garden 
truck  these  Japs  and  Chinese  can  pro¬ 
duce;  letuce,  peas,  beans,  celery,  cauli¬ 
flower.  cabbage,  all  grown,  to  perfection, 
washed  and  scrubbed  in  ice  water  and 
presented  in  such  a  tempting  manner  and 
so  low  in  price.  Plums,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  immense  in  size  were  selling 
at  five  cents  a  basket.  With  the  poultry 
business,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  a  few 
Italians  had  about  cornered  the  market. 
Pullet  eggs  could  then  be  bought  for  19 
cents  a  dozen,  although  in  Maine  at  that 
time  eggs  were  selling  for  38  and  40 
cents.  The  tax  rate  in  Portland  is  high, 
a  year  ago  it  was  50  mills.  Good  soil 
suitable  for  truck  growing  within  20 
miles  of  the  city,  was  worth  $400  to  $800 
an  acre. 

We  had  the  greatest  bus  ride  of  the 
whole  tour  from  Portland,  Ore.,  along 
the  Columbia  River  highway,  pronounced 
by  engineers,  tourists  and  nature  lovers 
as  one  of  the  world’s,  most  wonderful 
highways.  It  is  very  wide  and  paved  for 
over  200  miles.  Here  is  combined  the 
scenery  of  the  Alps,  the  Rhine  and  Italy, 
gigantic  cliffs,  topped  by  green  forests 
and  rich  farm  lands  in  the  valleys ;  while 
hundreds  of  feet  below  flows  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  to  the  sea.  We  had  a  delight¬ 
ful  ride  by  steamboat  150  miles  up  Puget 
Sound,  dining  on  the  boat  on  fresh-caught 
Columbia  River  salmon  and  other  de¬ 
licious  fish. 

We  are  now  traveling  eastward 
through  the  Canadian  Rockies,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  mountain  regions  in  the 
world ;  composed  of  five  ranges,  they 
show  nearly  650  miles  of  magnificent 
scenery ;  snow  peaks,  glaciers,  ragged 
precipices,  waterfalls,  foaming  torrents, 
canyons  and  beautiful  blue  lakes,  like 


enormous  jewels  set  in  the  pine-clad  . 
mountains.  This  region  attracts  thou¬ 
sands  of  eager  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  We  dine  and  sleep  as  we 
travel  through  this  scenic  section  of 
Western  Canada.  Next  day  our  special 
arrives  at  Lake  Louise  Hotel,  and  after 
luncheon,  a  short  bus  trip  takes  us  to 
Lake  Louise,  considered  the  loveliest  lake 
in  all  the  world.  Set  up  5,000  feet  high 
in  the  mountains,  it  certainly  is  a  gem  of 
extraordinary  beauty.  The  next  morning 
sees  us  leaving  for  Banff  Springs  Hotel 
to  spend  a  whole  day  at  this  internation¬ 
ally  famous  mountain  resort,  where  the 
scenery  is  considered  the  finest  in  any 
part  of  the  Rockies.  On  the  tops  of  these 
mountains  snow  remains  the  year  around, 
we  were  told  that  it  had  been  measured 
in  places  and  found  to  be  300  feet  deep 
in  August.  On  one  of  our  mountain 
trips  by  bus  we  came  to  quite  a  large 
drift  of  snow  by  the  roadside,  and  it  be¬ 
ing  the  end  of  August  and  a  very  warm 
day  we  asked  our  driver  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  ;  it  appears  that  in  May  a  huge 
avalanche  of  snow,  had  descended  from 
the  mounstainside  above  and  covered  the 
roadway  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  making 
it  necessary  to  bore  a  tunnel  through  the 
snow  before  travel  over  the  road  could 
be  resumed,  and  the  snow  we  saw  three 
months  later  -was  what  remained  of  this 
huge  drift. 

Leaving  the  mountain  country,  we 
gradually  came  to  the  western  plains  of 
Canada,  the  great  wheat  counti’y,  where 
one  can  travel  at  50  nxiles  an  hour  all 
day  through  one  immense  wdieat  field,  to 
Winnipeg  in  the  Central  West,  and  from 
there  south  to  Chicago.  Taking  a  south¬ 
erly  course  after  leaving  Canada,  steady 
travel  through  the  night  brings  us  to  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  the  great  dairying 
counti’y.  Here  lai’ge  red  barns,  and  gi’eat 
herds  of  fine  dairy  cows  are  passed  all 
day  long,  this  section  had  not  been  af¬ 
fected  so  much  by  the  drought  but  the 
corn  and  other  crops  were  far  from  good. 
Next  morning  sees  us  in  Chicago  for  an¬ 
other  tour  of  the  city  and  surroundings. 

We  leave  Chicago  in  the  evening  over 
the  New  York  Central  for  Niagara  Falls, 
arriving  at  eight  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  We  spend  three  hours  in  viewing 
the  famous  sights  of  this  historic  place, 
both  from  the  American  side  of  the  falls 
and  also  the  Canadian.  Thousands  of 
people  daily  of  all  races  and  nationalities 
visit  and  look  on  this  wonderful  sight. 
We  leave  Niagai’a  Falls  about  noon  for 
the  last  lap  of  our  homewai’d  journey, 
New  York,  and  from  there  a  long  night’s 
ride  up  to  Maine.  We  have  made  new 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  will  long 
retaiix  xxxemories  of  the  scenic  splendor 
of  this  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  as  well  as 
a  travel  education  of  this  great  country 
that  is  worth  much  more  than  it  cost.  I 
can  honestly  say,  I  never  spent  my  money 
in  a  better  way  or  got  more  for  it,  and  I 
think  that  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  who  took  the  trip. 

CHARLES  KEVIN. 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


You  will  be  pleased  with  our  pure-bred 
selected  chicks  from  high  producing 
' "  stock. 

SPECIAL  REDUCED  PRICES 

LOWEST  IN  YEARS 

Write  for  prices  and  literature.  Chicks  this 
year  are  a  good  investment. 

New  Washington  Hatchery,  Box  D,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


A  SPECIAL  PRICE 

ON  OUR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

This  price  in  effect  beginning  May  25.  Place  your  orders 
well  in  advance.  $1.00  books  your  order  balance  C.  O.  D. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Wh.  and  Columbian  Wyandottes 
S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Bf.  Orpingtons  j 
Bl.  and  Wh.  Minorcas,  Sil.  Wyans,  Hamburg®,  each  8c 
Sussex,  Light  Brahmas  and  Black  Giants,  each  9c 
Assorted  (all  varieties)  6  cents 
Chicks  are  sent  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  •  •  Tiffin,  Ohio 


ler  balance  c.  1 

)  7c 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-Holly wood  Strain  li.  Y.  State  Certified 
“THE  STRAIN  BUILT  UP  FROM  LARGE  EGGS” 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  H.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 

PIT!  I  8-10  week  old  $1.00  T,  Ar„ 

ruijl<£,li9  3  Months  old  1.85  '  ''  ** 

On  free  range.  Now  ready  for  delivery. 

MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS,  Box  428,  Muttituck.N.  Y. 

/I*  Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 

t  HI l  KN  Barron  English  S.  O.  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  from  my  own  flock,  6c.  1W% 
live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlistcrviiic,  l’a. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PAKDEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  ^k1°Vormptdefiivery 

{Satisfaction  Guar.  L.4KKYIEW  POULTRY  FAItM,  Harter, N  T 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Breeders,  Hutching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks — pi  ice.  leuuced. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersville,  Pa. 


mirifl  IMPC— Wliite  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
IsUUIYDliiuO  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factoryville,  Pa. 

PHEASANT  and  WIL1>  MALLAIil)  1>UCK  EGGS 
for  hatching,  15  $.3,  100  $18.  Stnart  Kellogg,  Greene,  N.Y. 

Mammoth  pekin  ducklings,  *22  per  100,  small 

lots  25c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ranaomvllle,  N.  Y. 

BIG  RrnnTa  Pnnlle  Virginia’s  best  vigorous  stock. 
TYPE  DiUlltC  rtlUllo  60o  each.  $60  Der  100.  10c  each 
less  after  June  1st. 


►  60o  each,  $50  per  100.  10c  each 

Artzdale  Farm,  Woodstock,  Va 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Extra  large,  beautiful, 
healthy  birds.  Unlimited  country  range.  15  Eggs, 
$5.  Poults,  June  10,  60c.  T.  D.  Schofield,  Woodstock,  Jl.  II. 

Mammoth  TURKEY  eggs  and  marcy  turkey  farm 
bronze  lunnti 


Baby  POULTS  Lake  Placid.  N.  f. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper ;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 

lilllilllllllll) 


YOU  can’t  afford  disappointments 


Neither  can  WE 

You  want  to  make  money.  We  want  your  baby 
chicks  business,  not  only  this  year — but  every  year. 
There  is  only  one  way  we  can  get  your  business 
and  hold  it — send  you  chicks  that  satisfy. 

Oak  Ridge  Farms  baby  chicks  are  bred  to 
satisfy  customers  and  bring  us  repeat  business. 
They  are  descended  from  a  long  line  of  stock  bred 
for  production,  vigor,  and  constitutional  vitality. 


Our  breeding  flocks  have  been  developed  by  years 
of  culling  based  on  our  own  carefully  kept  records. 

Your  copy  of  Oak  Bidge  Farms  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  circular  and  1931  price  list  now  ready. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  —  R.  I.  Reds 

Oak  Ridge  Farms,  Inc. 

Stuyvesant  New  York 


WeneM  Chicks 


n„  P«„oiHS  dE<VALTY'BREI)  QUALITY  —  POPULAR  PRICES 
<5  p°8t  25  50  100  400  1000 

§1  C*  p™Lite  oe0h°t,nSL . $2-75  *5  00  *  9-50  $36.00  S  87.50 

Wyan- Rocks,  Bram- Rocks  .  2.75  5  00  q  ro  no  R7  *>n 

Brd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes..  3.00  5^50  10.50  40.00  97  50 

Write  for  prices  on  Super  Matings  and  8-10  week  pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  A 


Select  Matings,  Blood- 
Tested,  2  cents  per  chick 
extra. 

Special  Matings.  Blood- 
Tested,  4  cents  per  chick 
extra. 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


SPXCIAL/EGC  bred  chicks 


nO  MONEY  -‘■we  wVHIP  C.O.] 

}lrom  high-grade,  heavy  layers  or  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  higli-egg  production  Pure  bred 
healthy,  0 arefull y  sel  ected.  100%  alivo,  postpaid.  Cat  Free.  15  25  50  lOO  300  500  ’ 

§•  C.  IMg.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  or  Anoonas . $1.50  $2.00  S3  50  $6  50  $19  25  $32  (lfi 

Wh<  °r  Bar  Rocks,  Wh.  or  Sil.  Wyandottes .  1. 90  2.50  L50  8  50  25  00  4150 

§•  .  ®lack  Minorcas,  Wh.  or  Buff  Orpingtons .  1.90  2.50  4^50  8^50  25  PO  41  50 

Black  Giants.  Light  Brahmas  .  2.40  3.25  6  25  12  00  35  50  50  00 

Heavy  Assorted.  All  Good  Chicks . i...  1.50  2^0  375  7  00  20  75  34  50 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  Ada,  Ohio. 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefir  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal’’  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
in  these  columns.  Tell  our  250,000  readers  .about  your  stock,  and  vou  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEI’ ARTS! ENT 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City.  ’ 
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D  rawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18),  New  York 

“The  angleworm  beset  by  plow  and  spade 
Withdraws  to  safety,  deeper  in  the  shade.” 


>  ;  Riddle 

I  fly  ’way  up  into  the  sky 
Away  ’way  up,  ever  so  high 
I  make  the  most  noise  you  ever  heard, 
But  even  so  I'm  not  a  bird. 

Yet  I’ve  got  wings  so  strong  and  wide, 
And  yes,  I’ve  got  a  tail  beside. 

— By  Dorothy  Brodine  (10), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  No. 
1  was  “sunshine,”  to  No.  2  was  “clouds” 
and  to  the  riddle,  “rock.” 


Drawn  by  Helen  Durie  (14),  New  Jersey 

May  8. — So  far  only  one  tulip,  a  double 
orange  one,  has  blossomed.  It  is  in  my 
own  small  garden.  In  the  large  flower 
garden  not  a  tulip  has  yet  peeped  out. 
The  curse  of  the  cold  weather,  I  suppose. 
According  to  my  diary  on  April  30,  two 
years  ago,  lilacs  were  in  bloom.  They  are 
still  green  buds  now,  sad  to  say.’ — Jane 
Goddard  (16),  Ohio. 


Enigma  No.  I 

My  first  is  in  noise  but  not  in  din, 

My  second  in  needle  but  not  in  pin. 

My  third  is  in  clouds  but  not  in  rain, 

My  fourth  is  in  engine  but  not  in  train, 
My  fifth  is  in  gravel  but  not  in  sand. 

My  sixth  is  in  foot  but  not  in  hand, 

My  seventh  .in  spruce  but  not  in  pine, 

My  eighth  is  in  year  hut  not  in  time, 

My  whole  by  our  nation  is  greatly  loved. 

— By  Mary  Buxton, 

Vermont. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18), 
New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
The  Cloud 

I  am  a  cloud  in  the  heaven’s  height, 

The  stars  are  lit  for  my  delight. 

Tireless  and  changeful,  swift  and  free, 

1  cast  my  shadow  on  hill  and  sea — 

But  why  do  the  pines  on  the  mountain’s 
crest 

Call  me  always,  “Best,  rest?” 

I  throw  my  mantle  over  the  moon, 

And  I  blind  the  sun  on  his  throne  at 
noon. 

Nothing  can  tame  me,  nothing  can  bind, 
I  am  a  child  of  the  heartless  wind — 

But  O  the  pines  on  the  mountain’s  crest 
Whispering  always.  “Best,  rest.” 

— Sara  Teasdale. 

Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (17),  West 
Virginia. 


Enigma  No.  2 

My  first  is  in  future  but  not  in  past, 
My  second  in  first  but  not  in  last. 

My  third  is  in  swindle  but  not  in  fake, 
My  fourth  is  in  shape  but  not  in  make, 
My  fifth  is  in  pick  but  not  in  choose, 

My  Sixth  is  .in  find  but  not  in  lose, 

My  seventh  is  in  girl  but  not  in  boy. 

My  whole  is  a  sport  that  many  enjoy. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (17), 
West  Virginia. 


May  4. — The  sun  is  hot  and  its  light 
is  queer  and  yellow.  We  had  two  thunder¬ 
storms  today,  but  not  very  hard  ones, 
and  tonight  there  is  still  lightning  in  the 
west. 

Mother  said  it  was  good  time  to  sow 
the  Iceland  poppy  seed  that  came  from 
Lake  Louise  (Mother  went  on  the  B. 
N.-Y.  tour  last  year).  Everyone  who 
signed  their  names  in  the  register  at 
Lake  Louise  Chateau  had  a  package  of 
seed,  from  the  beautiful  poppies  that 
grow  there,  sent  them  at  Christmas  time. 
Mother  thinks  they  are  yellow  ones,  but 
we  can’t  be  sure  of  course.  I  can  hardly 
bear  to  wait  a  year  for  them  to  blossom. 

My  kitty  and  I  went  out  to  see  mother 
sow  them.  Kitty  is  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  that  rattles,  and  as  mother  was 
sprinkling  them  out  nicely  in  rows,  just 
as  the  directions  said,  out  flew  Kitty’s 
paw  and  knocked  the  envelope  out  of 
mother’s  fingers.  Fortunately  it  fell  in 
the  poppy  bed,  and  so  none  of  it  can  be 
lost,  but  it  spoiled  mother’s  plans  for 
following  directions. 

The  pear  tree  is  heavy  with  blossoms. 
I  like  this  time  of  year  so  much.  The 
water  is  nice  and  clear  in  the  lily  pool 
now,  and  the  lilies  are  beginning  to  show 


Drawn  by  Gladys  MacLeod  (15),  New  York 
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Draion  by  Helen  Durie  (14), 

New  Jersey 

I  am  a  plant  flourishing  in  peat  bogs 
from  Labrador  to  Florida  and  westward 
to  the  Rockies.  I  have  the  range  ot 
vernacular  names  characteristic,  of  those 
flowers  which  invade  widely  distributed 
communities.  Huntsman  s  cap  and  whip- 
poor-will’s  boots  are  among  my  local 
aliases.  Other  names  that  I  sometimes 
wear  are:  Adam’s  pitcher,  fever-cup, 
smallpox  plant,  fly-trap,  and  side-saddle 
flower. 

My  flowering  season  occurs  in  May  and 
June.  My  blossoms  are  striking.  My 
petals  are  of  a  deep  reddish  purple,  some- 
times  partly  greenish  or  pink,  and  the 
stvle  possesses  an  umbrella-shaped  yellow- 
ish  dilation.  The  leaves  at  the  base  are 
hollow  and  cup-like,  reddish  and  green 
outside,  and  pale  green  streaked  with 
crimson  inside.  They  are  broadly  winged 
and  hooded  and  become  partly  filled  with 
water.  Insects  flock  there  to  quench  then- 
thirst  or  are  attracted  by  the  raw  meat 
appearance  and  decaying  odor.  The  foot¬ 
ing  is  very  insecure,  however,  and  many 
of  them  terminate  their  advanture  by  slip¬ 
ping  helplessly  into  the  water  and  drown¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  prevent  the  victims  from 
escaping,  the  leaves  are  provided  with  a 
bristly  surface,  the  hairs  of  which  point 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  victim’s  exit.  The  insects  that 
I  catch  in  my  ingenious  trap,  finding  es¬ 
cape  impossible,  soon  give  up  and  die. 
I  seem  to  have  more  need  of  nitrogen 
compounds  than  most  flowers,  and  these 
I  draw  from  the  decaying  bodies  of  the 
imprisoned  insects.  What  am  I? — By 
Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  always  look 
at  Our  Page.  I  am  sending  a  picture  of 
my  cousins  and  myself.  I  am  the  one  in 
the  middle.  I  am  11  years  old  and  in  the 
seventh  grade  at  school. — Margaret  Fish, 
Connecticut. 


Dear  Beaders :  I  have  read  Our  Page 
for  some  time,  but  never  had  a  chance 
to  write.  I  am  hoping  some  of  the  hoys 
and  girls  will  write  to  me.  I  am  IS  years 
old  and  out  of  high  school. — Charles 
Hagaman,  Delaware. 


Dear  Friends :  I  read  Our  Page  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  I  am  11  years  old 
and  have  a  sister,  mother,  and  father. 
We  have  a  camp  in  Tamworth,  New 
Hampshire,  where  we  spend  most  of  the 
Summer.  I  am  sending  a  photo  of  my 
$ister  and  myself  at  our  camp.  Will 
some  boy  or  girl  write  me  a  letter? — 
Bertha  Greenough,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  sending  you  a 
drawing,  and  also  a  photo  of  myself. — 
Frieda  Eisenechmied  (13),  Long  Island. 


May  30,  1031 

up.  A  lot  of  toads  come  to  the  lily  pool 
to  lay  their  eggs,  and  of  course  they  bur¬ 
row  in  the  mud  and  stir  the  water  alt 
up.  It  is  just  as  well  for  them  to  go  back 
to  the  swale  to  do  it,  so  as  soon  as  I  hear 
them  trilling  I  sneak  up  on  them  and 
carry  them  back.  Toad  eggs  come  by  the 
yard  in  a  long  narrow  ribbon.  How  many 
of  them  I  have  fished  out  of  the  pool  I 
can’t  begin  to  say.  Question :  IIow  do 
so  many  toads  know  $o  well  just  where 
our  pool  is?  "We  imitate  a  toad  trilling 
and  they  answer,  so  they  aren't  so  very 
wise. 

I  wish  more  contributors  would  write 
in  Field  and  Garden. — From  Elspeth 
Field  (12),  New  York. 


Spring 

Fresh  warm  earth  with  grass  upturned, 
Patches  of  leaves  last  Autumn  burned. 
To  plow  up? 

Crawling  insect,  frightened  worm, 

That  vainly  runs  and  vainly  squirms, 

To  plow  up? 

For  old  fat  hens  and  squawking  rooster. 
The  plow  should  turn  up  and  be  the 
booster? 

To  eat  ’em  up? 

Scarecrows,  hawks  and  black  crows, 
Messing  up  my  nice  neat  rows? 

And  a  lot  of  murk ! 

March  heralds  it,  April  brings. 

To  us  the  knowledge  of  the  Spring — 
Maybe — I  say  work  ! 

— Pembroke  the  Terrible. 


April  26.  —  Authors  object  to  being 
called  writers,  and  I  object  to  being 
called  a  “bug  collector”  .instead  the  right 
name,  because  bugs  are  a  particular  class 
of  insects  all  by  themselves,  and  their 
name  does  not  cover  the  whole  insect 
group.  People  use  wrong  English  when 
they  say  bugs  instead  of  insects  when  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 
— “Eudamus.” 


Draion  by  Teresa  Printing  (16), 
New  York 

Mr.  Jones  (on  a  pleasant  morning  in 
March)  :  “Spring  in  the  air,  Mr.  Smith. 
Spring  in  the  air!” 

Mr.  Smith :  “Why  should  I,  hell,  why 
should  I?”— Sent  by  Elspeth  Field  (12), 
New  York. 


He  had  never  been  outside  England, 
and  neither  had  she,  but  both  were  re¬ 
counting  these  experiences  abroad. 

“And  Asia !  Oh !  Wonderful  Asia ! 
Never  shall  I  forget  Turkey,  India,  Ja¬ 
pan — all  of  them.  And  most  of  all  China, 
the  celestial  kingdom !  How  I  love  it.” 

She  held  her  ground. 

“And  the  pagodas- — did  you  see  them?” 

“Did  I  see  them?”  She  powdered  her 
nose.  “My  dear  I  had  dinner  with 
V'(Lnu  T, —  Sent  by  Margaret  Esslingcr 
(lt>),  Pennsylvania. 


Little  Round  Schoolhouse 

There  are  several  old  legends  connected 
with  the  “Little  Bound  Schoolhouse,”  sit¬ 
uated  in  Brooklyn,  a  little  town  nestling 
among  the  tall  and  protecting  mountains, 
ihe  name  itself  brings  up  a  question  in 
itself.  Children  have  gone  to  that  school 
year  in  and  year  out  and  I  have  often 
a\  oiulored  if  they  knew  the  Queer  stories 
told  by  their  grandparents  explaining  the 
presence  of  the  queer  shape  and  many 
windows  in  this  little  weatherbeaten 
shack.  I  am  especially  interested  in  this 
school  because  my  mother  taught  there 
for  a  few  months  before  entering  college. 

Some  “old-timers”  believe  that  a  half- 
breed,  bad  Indian,  becoming  good  in  his 
old  age,  built  this  himself  to  educate  the 
small  curly-headed  children  that  found 
great  pleasure  in  playing  around  his  dirty 
hut.  They  say  that  the  Indian  after  a 
great  deal  of  effort  learned  to  write  his 
own  name;  lie  was  very  proud  of  this 
feat. 

Another  legend  and  a  more  authentic 
one  that  was  told  to  me  by  one  of  our 
town’s  foremost  men  deals'  with  an  es¬ 
caped  convict  who  came  here  to  escape 
England’s  law;  you  see  he  came  from 
England.  He  built  this  schoolhouse  round 
and  placed  numerous  windows  in  it  so. 
while  at  his  desk  teaching,  which  was 
Placed  in  the  center  of  the  room,  he 
could  see  in  all  directions;  he  did  this 
because  he  expected  to  see  an  officer  any 
minute  coming  to  take  him  back,  away 
from  (he  flowers,  birds  and  away  from 
the  children  whom  he  taught  lovingly.  lie 
persisted  in  wearing  high  shoes.  lie  did 
this  so  no  one  would  identify  him  by  a 
scar  he  had  on  his  left  ankle.  After 
death  the  English  authorities  claimed 
him  as  their  sought-after  prisoner.  I 
myself  am  glad  they  did  not  find  him 
for  those  children  grew  up  better  men 
and  women  for  his  teaching,  and  he  died 
happy  “free,”  doing  good  away  from  pris¬ 
on  bars. — Jerusha  Northrup,  Vermont. 
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April  21. — After  an  evening  of  inten¬ 
sive  struggling  over  math  prospectus,  a 
quiz  tomorrow  with  a  probable  U  in  the 
offing,  1  take  up  my  pen  and  borrow 
some  ink  to  write  in  you,  old  diary.  I 
was  studying  away  tonight  as  hard  as  I 
could  when  suddenly  the  wall  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room  began  to  rattle  and  bang. 
1  religiously  kept  my  eyes  on  my  book. 
The  wall  kept  right  on  banging.  So  I 
heaved  a  substantial  dictionary  at  it, 
and  the  wall  undauntedly  banged  back. 
We  kept  up  the  conversation  for  many 
minutes.  Even  the  math  book  couldn’t 
produce  silence  though  it  has  silenced  me. 
However,  it  did  make  a  dent  in  the  wall. 
Well  it  was  merely  “ma  friend  Bun” 
who  had  crawled  into  the  black  hole  of 
Calcutta  and  back  of  my  room  to  bang 
on  the  wall.  Such  a  sense  of  humor ! 

April  24. — Another  good  laugh  !  Just 
imagine  studying  botany  anyway !  You 
get  so  that  every  flower  is  an  inflores- 
ence  composed  of  certain  parts  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  remember.  But  the  professors 
are  even  worse  off.  They  trip  on  the 
sidewalks  because  they  are  so  busy  look¬ 
ing  at  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Today  I 
saw  my  honored  professor  jumping  at  a 
horse  chestnut  tree.  Out  of  curiosity  I 
kept  an  eye  on  him  to  see  what  he  was 
up  to.  The  first  jump  put  his  hat  over 
one  eye,  the  second  knocked  it  clear  off, 
and  the  third,  though  he  got  what  he 
wanted,  rumpled  up  his  hair  terribly.  He 
is  a  short  man,  much  given  to  stiff  backs, 
so  he  was  none  too  graceful. 

May  1. — A  pex-fect  day  for  a  May 
morning.  But  Miss  P —  would  spoil  it 
by  discussing  food  in  hygiene  class. 
When  she  began  to  talk  about  it.  my  hair 
began  to  stand  on  end,  and  when  she 
asked  us  to  jot  down  our  menus  for  next 
week  my  scalp  pretty  near  flew  away 
with  my  hair.  Say,  woman,  where’s 
your  manners? 

Comment.  —  Got  The  R.  N.-Y.  today 
and  read  it  with  much  gusto.  I'm  sorry 
to  be  impertinent,  but  Caesar  Second, 
what  did  you  do  with  the  soldier  with 
the  heater  in  his  bed?  Did  you  flay  him 
on  the  spot?  I  guess  P.  the  T.  is  sorry 
now  that  he  killed  those  rats ! — “Rom- 
mie.” 


April  26.  —  April  is  having  her  last 
fling.  It  rained,  hailed  and  snowed,  and 
the  sun  shone  and  a  60-mile  wind 
thrashed  through  the  trees  at  different 
intervals  of  the  day.  Worked  a  lot, 
drawing  and  painting,  but  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  house,  for  my  “sky  parlor” 
is  still  too  cold  and  dusty.  But  I  car¬ 
ried  a  lot  of  junk  up  there,  nevertheless; 
books,  an  old  box  of  pastels,  a  paint- 
smeared  stencil  outfit.  Tonight  I  helped 
the  kids  make  candy.  How  I  love  choco¬ 
late  fudge. 

April  28. — I’m  going  to  be  so  used  to 
staying  after  school  that  I  am  not  going 
to  know  what  to  do  when  vacation  comes ! 
This  is  only  about  the  hundredth  time 
I’ve  had  to  stay,  too.  Those  crazy 
teachers !  And  even  when  I  got  there 
Mrs.  Graham  had  to  yell  out  “Lupus,  if 
you  don’t  keep  still  you'll  have  to  stay 
all  night!”  (I  might  just  as  well,  she 
kept  me  so  long ! )  Finally,  however,  I 
got  home  and  went  to  town  after  supper. 

May  2. — Worked  in  the  garden  today. 
We  have  a  fine  crop  of  weeds  so  far,  but 
only  a  few  flowers.  But  the  lilacs  will 
soon  be  out.  I  noticed  the  green  flower 
buds  this  morning.  Tonight,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  half  the  family.  Bill  and  I 
“raised  heck”  while  Bruno  slept  peace¬ 
fully.  But  we  burned  the  remainder  of 
our  feast  carefully.  Ice  cream,  candy- 
wrappers,  paper  bags,  peanuts,  etc.,  and 
added  the  ginger  ale  bottles  to  our  col¬ 
lection.  Just  finished  in  time. — “Lupus.” 


April  25. — There  I  was  planning  to 
have  a  lot  of  fun  this  week-end  and 
when  I  awoke  it  was  to  find  that  I  had 
a  hard  cold  and  a  headache  which  spoils 
it  all.  Why  do  I  have  to  wait  until  a 
week-end  to  be  sick?  Well,  no  use  com¬ 
plaining.  I  suppose  it  is  all  my  fault. 

Here  it  is  raining  and  everyone 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  a  dry 
Spring  and  Summer  because  it  is  so  hot. 
My  brother  has  gone  fishing,  I  wish  I 
could  have  gone  with  him,  but  kerchew  ! 
kerehew !  there  I  am  sneezing  again.  Oh, 
well,  just  my  luck.  I  hope  he  brings 
home  some  fish  anyway. 

April  26. — Still  raining  and  I  still 
have  my  cold.  Fish  for  dinner.  Sounds 
good  whether  it  is  or  not.  My  brother 
is  sick  with  a  cold  today.  Going  fishing 
Avas  too  much  for  him,  I  guess.  I  hope 
he  will  survive.  Say,  you  know  I  think 
I  am  something  like  Kentucky  Slim, 
never  had  courage  to  write  to  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page.  Well.  I  guess  I  will 
sign  off. — “Leaping  Lena.” 


April  30. — May  the  saints  be  praised — 
we  have  lights  at  last.  The  meter  man 
came  while  we  wrere  in  school.  My  men 
haven’t  got  used  to  the  idea  yet.  There 
(Continued  on  Page  648) 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (18),  New  York 


Apple  Blossoms — By  Helen  Durie  (14), 
New  Jersey 


Dancing  Frog— By  Dorothy  Brodine 
(10),  New  York 


Orchard  Oriole — By  Cleo  Bradford  (18), 
Neio  York 


Little  Chickens — By  Pearl  Wilfert  (19), 
N  ew  York 


Cahin  at  Edge  of  Woods — By  Jane 
Fenner  (14),  New  York 


Drawn  hy  Janet  Cragin  (15),  New  York 

Dear  Cooks :  Here  is  the  way  I  make 
cream-pie  filling.  Scald  three  cups  of 
milk.  Mix  one-half  cup  sugar  with  two 
tablespoons  flour  and  one-lialf  teaspoon 
salt.  Stir  into  the  milk.  When  thick¬ 
ened,  mix  in  two  egg  yolks.  Add  vanilla. 
Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  with  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar  for  frosting,  after  pour¬ 
ing  filling  into  crust. — Sent  by  Elspeth 
Field  (12),  New  York. 


The  Choptanlc  River — By  Mary 
Gelletly  (14),  Maryland 


Dogivood — By  Gladys  MacLeod  (15), 
New  York 


Drawn  hy  Mary  Gelletly,  Maryland 


Drawn  hy  Frances  Feldman  (12), 
Massachusetts 


A  Soldier  Boy’s  Wish 

W  rap  me  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 

The  flag  I  love  the  best; 

Wrap  me  in  my  glorious  banner 
And  lay  me  down  to  rest. 

Bury  me  in  the  open  air, 

Under  a  big  fruit  tree, 

\\  here  in  the  Springtime  all  day  long 
The  bees  will  sing  to  me. 

That’s  all  I’ll  ever  wish,  sir, 

Remember  what  I’ve  said ; 

And  wrap  me  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
M  itli  the  blue  sky  overhead. 

— By  Elizabeth  Townsend  (19), 
Massachusetts. 


The  Cheerful  Stream 

As  I  was  wand’ring  through  a  wood, 

I  heard  the  tinkle  of  a  stream, 

And  I  wondered  how  it  could 
So  cheerfully  seem, 

To  do  its  work,  whate’er  ’twould  be, 

As  if  to  say,  “Come  to  me 

lor  cooling  drinks,  and  on  my  brinks, 

Take  all  the  flowers  you  see, 

To  the  old  and  suffering. 

Come !  and  listen  to  what  I  sing, 
Merrily,  merrily,  all  day  long — 

Come !  and  listen  to  my  song !” 

— Frances  Churchman,  New  York. 


Punishment 

The  wind  whips  the  grasses 
With  harsh  invisible  strokes ; 

By  their  rise  and  fall  I  can  trace 
I  he  blows  of  his  cruel  thongs. 

The  wind  cuts  them  down, 

But  they  rise  again — in  fury. 

Y\  hat  a  wild  rebellion  they  make  ! 
Drivers  lashing  the  backs  of  surly  slaves 

All  the  day  the  rebellion 
Rages  on — to  crush  and  break. 

At  night  the.  wind  growls 
Deep,  down  in  his  hairy  chest 
At  his  defeat.  For  the  grasses 
Lift  their  proud  heads 
And  drink  the  dew 
And  cool  night  air 
Gaining  strength  for  the  dawn 
And  its  coming  strife. 

— Clarice  Gilbert  (19) 

Wisconsin. 


Scrub  Song 

(Based  on  Personal  Experience.) 
Nightfall  is  near 
And  I’m  still  here. 

Doing  what? 

Don’t  ask  me  that — 

Why — washing  dishes  ! 

I’ve  broken  two — 

What’s  so  few? 

But  a  penalty 
Even  now  I  see. 

O,  to  be  ambitious ! 

Ah,  there,  I’m  done — 

Washed  all  but  one — 

Now  to  dry 
(Excuse  that  sigh 
I’m  getting  lazy.) 

But  “What’s  the  use?” 

Calls  but  abuse — 

Life  is  but  a  trial ; 

Now  there,  I'll  smile, 

Though  my  eyes  get  hazy. 

— Silvio  A.  Bedini  (14), 

Connecticut. 


Song  of  the  Swallow 

The  song  of  the  swallow 

Heard  as  it  glides  with  ease 
Above  the  billow  and  hollow 
Through  the  shimmering  breeze 
Brings  to  mind,  visions 
Of  fields  of  waving  grass 
Of  farmers  rendering  decisions, 

And  barns  filled  with  hay  en  masse. 

— By  John  Petroski  (IS), 

Massachusetts. 


Drawn  hy  Clarion  Wiethorn  (18), 
Neio  York 


Farewell,  Pembroke  ! 

We  never  loved  thee  better  than  now 
when  thou  art  passing.  And  we  refuse 
to  believe  that  thy  coat  is  no  longer 
flaming,  but  gray  and  tattered.  On  the 
contrary,  it  glows  more  brightly  as  time 
goes  on.  'When  we  see  thee  afar,  we  can 
still  say  “Pembroke  goes  there !” 

Now  shalt  thou  write  the  book  of 
Pembroke  the  Terrible,  so  that  all  Our 
Pagers,  now  and  to  come,  may  profit  by 
thy  example.  In  this  line  we  admit  that 
it  was  thou  who  spurred  us  on.  But 
who  shall  say  whether  the  Advocate  did 
less  or  more? 

Grace  Cullis  has  a  new  typewriter,  and 
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we  take  this  to  be  a  good  omen.  The 
Diary  of  Pembroke  the  Terrible  is  still 
available,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  Grace's 
first  book.  The  publishers  little  know 
what  is  in  store  for  them,  eli? 

And  on  top  of  this,  Pearl  Wilfert 
writes,  “The  enclosed  sketch  will  be  the 
last  one  that  I  may  send,  because,  you 
see,  I  will  be  20  near  the  end  of  this 
month.  Our  Page  lias  done  so  much  for 
me.  I  needed  practice  in  drawing,  and 
contributing  each  month  has  helped  me 
so  much  in  forming  ideas  for  sketches. 
I  want  to  thank  warmly  those  who  have 
given  all  of  us  the  opportunity  for  con¬ 
tributing  to  Our  Page.” 

We  will  just  send  these  thanks  right 
back  to  Pearl.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  us  to  have  had  Pearl  Wilfert  profit 
by  the  unusual  opportunity  for  regular 
contribution  offered  on  Our  Page.  It  is 
our  belief  that  nothing  but  regular  effort 
can  make  an  artist  grow,  and  we  have 
stuck  to  that  in  spite  of  being  accused 
of  favoritism,  and  worse. 

It  is  so  easy  to  write.  Everyone  can. 
you  know.  Simply  sit  down  with  a  dull 
head  and  hopeless  heart,  not  forgetting 
the  pencil  and  piece  of  scrap  paper.  Write 
down  a  sentence.  Any  sentence  will  do, 
for  example,  “I  am  so  tired  of  studying,” 
or  “A  cat  was  killed  by  one  of  our  rats 
this  morning.”  There  you  have  an  image 
created,  and  unless  you  are  different  from 
every  one  else  it  will  not  be  long  before 
you  have,  ideas  about  it.  First  of  im¬ 
portance  is  the  willingness  to  write  down 
the  first  thing  that  suggests  itself,  and 
second,  a  ruthlessness  in  marking  out  the 
words  or  phrases  which  can  be  omitted 
without  changing  the  story. 

Write  about  what  you  are  doing,  fold 
it  up  and  send  it  to  Our  Page  here  at 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
What  you  write  may  not  take,  of  course, 
but  in  that  case  no  harm  has  been  done, 
the  way  is  open  for  another  trial.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  the  very  thing  that  will 
make  Our  Page  readers  chuckle  and  hope 
you'll  write  again.  Who  knows?  If  you 
send  before  the  fifth  it  can  appear  this 
month,  otherwise  it  will  be  held  over. 
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To  Confess  or  Not  to  Confess? 

This  month  is  the  last  for  Pembroke’s 
pen  to  fly  across  the  pages  of  “Locked 
Doors”  and  leave  a  blot  of  ink  behind 
him.  Ah  yes  !  Pembroke's  cloak  of  gray 
is  tattered  and  torn,  and  the  cold  air  is 
racing  through  the  cracks  of  his  old 
shoes,  and  his  shoulders  are  long  since 
bent,  and  feeble  steps  herald  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  Our  Page. 

But  just  who  is  he?  Again  that  ever¬ 
lasting  question. 

Clark  Allender  was  the  first,  I  believe, 
to  invade  my  stamping  grounds.  That 
wise,  irrepressible,  irreproachable  Clark  ! 
First  he  accused  Eli  Hirsimaki.  Poor 
Eli !  He  always  tried  to  evade  the  issue. 
Then  Clark  swung  daringly  off  and  point¬ 
ed  at  many  others.  That  fairy -like,  dainty 
poetry  of  Lois  Russell  was  coupled  with 
the  thunderous  dashing  penmanship  of 
Pembroke.  But  Lois  denied  it.  Even 
James  Buseaglia,  that  youthful  writer 
who  respects  fine  points  and  intellects 
was  stirred  unwillingly  into  the  strife  of 
Pembroke's  work.  But  that,  too,  had  its 
day  and  waned. 

Rustling  through  the  midst  of  Clark 
Allender’s  guesses  came  a  hold  stroke 
written  by  a  mysterious  Rommie,  saying, 
“And  I  know  who  P.  the  T.  is.  Maybe 
after  he  has  slithered  into  the  Alumni 
PU  tell.  Maybe  not.  Who  knows?” 

Ah  yes — who  knows?  I  am  slithering, 
Rommie,  and  my  shoes  are  caked  with 
April  mud.  Dost  know  who  I  am? 

Caesar  II  once  happened  to  have  the 
fortune  to  be  accused  of  being  no  less  a 
one  than  I,  and  claimed  he  could  not  take 
my  place,  but,  and  hissingly  do  I  breathe 
it,  has  he  not  already  usurped  it? 

Two  mainstays,  Lois  Russell  and  James 
Buseaglia,  even  went  so  far  to  pick 
Grace  Cullis.  Jane  Goddard  wrote  in 
last  month's  issue,  saying,  “I  am  sure 
that  Grace  Cullis  cannot  deny  that  she 
is  Pembroke  the  Terrible.” 

Every  one  attempts  to  venture  a  possi¬ 
ble  name.  'Why?  Must  I  confess? 

Do  you  recall  the  Advocate?  Was  it 
the  Advocate  or  Pembroke  who  spurred 
you  diarists  to  pick  up  interest,  to  be 
lifelike,  natural,  not  bookish,  stale  and 
dusty? 

As  yet  your  question  has  not  been 
answered.  So  many  have  guessed,  so 
many  failed.  Pembroke  came  to  you  in 
a  flaming  cloak,  and  goes  out  with  a 
tattered  one  of  gray,  splotched  with  ink. 
Bidding  thee  farewell,  until  another  day, 
when  perhaps  I  shall  creep  back. 

Yours  to  the  rats — P.  the  T.,  Grace 
Cullis,  The  Advocate. 


Draivn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18), 
New  York 


“Hello,  hello,  hello!  How’s  everything? 
Am  feeling  fine,  are  you?  Rather  a  long 
time  since  I  saw  my  pretty  face  re¬ 
flected  in  Our  Page,  but  patience,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  I  think  ‘Scrub  Song’  is  my  best 
production,  don’t  you?” — Silvio  A.  Be¬ 
dim  (14),  Connecticut. 

“This  brings  news.  I  am  moving  back 
to  Ohio,  but  that  doesnff  mean  that  I 
intend  to  discontinue  writing  and  draw¬ 
ing  foy  the  Boys'  and  Girls’  Page.  I 
shall  try  to  continue  in  Ohio.” — 


“I  have  enclosed  drawings  for  May, 
but  am  not  so  pleased  with  them.  Two 
weeks  ago  I  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
for  an  appendicitis  operation,  so  you  see 
I  couldn't  see  the  things  I  was  expected 
to  draw.  The  next  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  use  my  imagination,  because  I  would¬ 
n't  want  to  forget  Our  Page  unless  it 
tvas  really  necessary.”  —  Marion  Wie- 
thorn  (18),  Long  Island. 

“I  read  over  Our  Page  not  only  once 
but  .several  times,  then  after  it  lias  been 
lying  on  the  shelf  for  Aveeks  I  sit  doAvn 
and  read  it  over  again,  enjoying  it  all 
once  more.  There  isn't  a  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine  I  knoAV  of  that  has  such  a  variety 
of  contributions  on  the  children’s  page, 
and  I'm  sure  the  old  as  Avell  as  the  young 
like  to  read  Our  Page.” — Edna  Wynick 
(16),  Pennsylvania. 

“It  was  really  almost  bewildering  to 
see  my  name  on  Our  Page.  Really! 
And  the  poor  fudge  recipe — someone — me 
most  likely,  made  a  mistake  and  it 
should  be  a  cup  of  milk  instead  of  half. 
If  anyone  tries  it  they  Avill  know  enough 
to  put  in  more — if  they  are  used  to  mak¬ 
ing  candy.  SomehoAv  I  hope  I  hear  from 
Gaesar  II.  That  diary  is  so  real,  I’d 
like  to  knoAV  Caesar.” — Iva  Swayer,  NeAV 
York. 

“I  think  pancakes  are  choice.  Only 
Jackson  Moody  should  have  called  them 
‘flapjacks.’  They  are  tAvice  as  good  by 
the  old-fashioned  name.  Tell  Caesar 
that  I  am  beginning  to  think  he  is  a 
girl.  My  guessing  seems  to  run  Avild 
with  me  these  days.” — Eugenia  Powers 
(18),  Vermont. 

“Well,  Avell.  and  are  you  surprised  to 
hear  from  me?  Looking  at  the  calendar 
I  thought  I  Avould  be  20  in  June,  and 
land  sakes,  Pembroke  must  show  them 
something  else  yet,  you  know.  So  here 
I  am  with  all  the  keys  aquiver,  and  my 
fingers  making  a  sad  mess  of  the  neAv 
^charm.  Lectures  and  essays  for  con¬ 
tests.  and  tries  for  intangible  prizes  and 
putting  up  obstinate  curtains,  and  losing 
lessons,  and  getting  in  and  out  of  mis¬ 
chief  have  entirely  engrossed  my  time  so 
far.  but  now  a  typeAvriter  has  stuck  its 
head  in,  and  I’m  out  for  that.  I’ve  been 
reading  O.  P.  on  and  on  again  and  miss¬ 
ing  the  thrill  of  seeing  my  work  in  it. 
Gee !  All  you  who  have  nothing  to  do  but 
live  and  play  are  missing  a  lot  you  know. 
Old  age  speaks  for  itself.” — Grace  Cullis, 
Connecticut. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  647) 

Avasn’t  much  doing  today.  A  classmate 
and  I  broke  a  beaker  and  graduate  in 
laboratory  today,  and  consequently  got 
called  doAvn.  The  instructor  said  avo  tAA’o 
alAA’ays  break  the  most  expensive  things. 
The  seniors  didn't  have  school  in  the 
afternoon.  They  gave  a  play  then  and 
again  at  night.  They  cleared  $600  in  all. 
Not  so  bad,  eli,  what? 

May  1. — No  one  seemed  to  have  their 
lessons  done  this  morning,  and  used  the 
senior  play  as  an  excuse.  There  was  a 
baseball  game  after  school  and  Ave  lost. 
The  felloAvs  had  sAvelled  heads,  I  guess, 
after  beating  a  liigh-scliool  team  near 
here.  Went  to  bed  early  to  make  up  for 
lost  sleep. 

May  2. — Rain  on  Saturday — as  usual. 
I  Avent  Avitli  the  milk  and  ran  several  er¬ 
rands.  A  boy  friend  arrived  about  the 
time  I  got  home,  and  we  all  went  fishing. 
At  the  first  place  Ave  were  run  off  by  a 
man  with  a  shotgun.  The  next  time  Ave 
went  to  a  place  where  Ave  knew  Ave  were 
alloAved.  Not  had  luck.  Went  to  a  trap- 
shoot  late  in  the  afternoon  and  took 
friend  on  home.  Spent  the  evening  see¬ 
ing  a  show,  “Sit  Tight,”  not  so  Avorse. 

Afterglow :  I  Avas  glad  Pembroke  came 
back  last  month  (also  Rommie),  and  is 
still  as  fierce  as  ever.  The  men  are  # hav¬ 
ing  some  time  cooking  Avith  electricity. 
They  let  their  toast  burn  and  their  cof¬ 
fee  boil  aAvay,  but  I  guess  they  will  learn, 
at  least  I  hope  they  will. — “Caesar  the 
Second.” 


April  26.  —  After  seein’  Kentucky 
Slim's  letter  I  felt  so  plumb  disgusted 
Avitli  myself  for  not  Avritin’  I  jes’  sorter 
pulled  out  the  dusty  ole  pen-holder  and 
began  to  scribble  a  note.  Say,  is  there 
any  o’  yo’  fellers  that  wants  to  corre¬ 
spond  Avith  me?  Come  on,  fellers.  I’d 
not  mind  trying  Slim  for  a  pen  pal. 
’Course  you  gals  can  Avrite,  too.  but  I’m 
shy  on  girls  (maybe).  Will  send  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Our  Page,  and  a  snapshot,  also. 
Yours  till  the  next  auction.  —  Lofty 
Abrey. 


April  27. — Whoopee !  Who  said  I  need¬ 
ed  an  alarm  clock?  Those  pesky  spar- 
roAvs  that  live  in  the  Avail  back  of  my 
bed  tried  to  get  me  up  at  sunrise.  I 
fooled  the  sparroAvs  this  time.  I  ham¬ 
mered  on  the  Avail  and  chased  them  out, 
then  I  took  another  nap. 

Afternoon.  —  Split  some  stove  Avood, 
read  a  book  and  did  a  feAV  other  things, 
and  the  day  Avas  done.  —  “Kentucky 
Slim.” 


April  IS. — There !  I’ve  done  it !  Paint 
all  over  the  floor !  Oh,  goodness,  where 
is  that  cloth?  I  never  can  find  it  when 
I  want  it.  Yes,  you’ve  guessed  it.  I’ve 
been  painting  and  I  just  upset  the  can 
of  paint.  There  is  that  cloth  right  un¬ 
der  my  nose  and  I’ve  been  looking  all 
over  the  house  for  it,  M  '  brother  says 
that  I  get  more  paint  on  myself  than  on 
the  chair.  But  then,  boys  Avill  be  hoys. 
All  the  same  I’m  glad  my  friends  aren’t 
here.  They  might  not  recognize  me. 

April  20." — The  boys  came  over  tonight 
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and  I  made  them  some  fudge.  At  least 
I  tried  to,  for  they  thought  that  they 
knew  more  about  making  fudge  than  the 
cookbook  itself.  Ha,  ha !  One  of  them 
really  thought  that  it  ought  to  have  some 
salt.  How  Ave  did  laught  at  that !  After 
it  was  finished  they  said  that  even  a 
dog  Avouldn't  eat  it.  and  they  asked  me 
for  a  saAV.  HoAvever,  I  noticed  that 
somehoAv  the  “awful”  stuff  had  mysteri¬ 
ously  disappeared.  Mean  things.  — « 
“Patty.” 


April  9. — Planted  my  SAveet  peas  to¬ 
day  The  ground  is  rather  dry. 

April  16. — Three  tiny  kittens  came  to 
this  world  today.  One  is  black,  one 


Drawn  by  Cleo  Bradford  (18), 
New  York 


tiger  and  one  Avhite  and  maltese.  I  chose 
the  black  one  but  have  not  yet  decided 
what  to  name  it. 

April  20. — The  sun  is  ever  so  hot. 
Stuck  in  a  bod  of  onions  this  morning. 
Planted  three  roAvs  of  potatoes  and  peas 
in  the  garden.  Met  my  friends  at  the 
spring  (three  froggies).  They  are  tame 
enough  hoav  so  that  I  can  touch  them 
Avithout  making  them  jump.  The  prodi¬ 
gal  neighbor  Avent  by  in  liis  auto  this 
lunch  hour.  Wrote  this  stuff  tonight. 

Aft. — To  that  mysterious  Pembroke. 
Those  threats  sound  very  much  as  if  he 
is  peeved  about  something,  and  is  just 
bloAving  off  steam.  Listen  Pembroke, 
“We  spoil  our  pure  English  by  using 
much  slang.”  Quoth  H.  T.  T. — “Wild 
Rose.” 


The  Sphinx 

With  supreme  kingliness  stretched  out 
before  the  fire. 

His  paAvs  reached  toward  it  as  if  to 
meet  it ; 

So  graceful  in  his  movements,  his  poses, 
Will  man  ever  knoAV  his  thoughts? 

He  may  be  looking  back  upon  Sir  Laun- 
celot, 

As  he  sIcav  the  dreadful  Worm  of  Corbin, 
Or,  he  may  be  looking  far  ahead  'when 
man  may  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mars. 
SloAvly,  slowly  upon  his  cushioned  paws — 
Then — as  quickly  as  fickle  sunshine  turns 
to  snow 

He  is  crouched,  his  eyes  shine  like 
emerald  lanterns ; 

He  is  as  still  as  a  stone  on  the  hillside 
Save  the  tip  of  his  tail — 

Then  through  the  air,  like  the  strike  of 
a  serpent — 

And  Avoe  be  to  his  prey, 

This  he  kills,  as  do  the  rest  of  his  clan. 
I  wonder  not  that  man  of  long  ago 
Hath  crowned  Ms  jungle  kinsman 
“King  of  the  Beast.” 

— Lois  Estelle  Raege  (9), 
NeAv  York. 


Mrs.  Spider  and  Her  Family 

(Continued  from  Last  Month) 

“What’s  that?”  gasped  Mrs.  Spider 
looking  around. 

“Oh,  it's  nothing,”  replied  Zip.  “You 
just  imagined  you  heard  that  noise.” 

“I'm  all  upset,”  remarked  the  good 
spider,  “since  I  heard  that  voice  say  it 
Avas  after  me.” 

“Oh  mamma,  what  Avould  someone 
Avant  of  a  poor  spider  like  you,”  said 
Susie  spider. 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Spider  as  she  picked 
up  the  hook  she  had  been  reading,  “I 
don’t  know.” 

Just  then  Whiz  came  running  and  said, 
“Mrs.  Jones,  she  moved  away  !” 

“Thank  goodness,”  said  Mrs.  Spider. 
“Noav  Ave  can  have  the  Avhole  house  to 
ourselves.” 

“But  18  Chinamen  are  going  to  rent 
here !” 

“More  trouble,”  said  Kooz. 

Just  then  four  Chinamen  were  seen 
walking  into  the  kitchen. 

“I’ve  heard  the  Chinese  do  queer 
things,”  said  Whizz.  “I  found  a  book 
about  them.  Let’s  hear  Avhat  they're 
saying.” 

“Me  Avantum  fresh  bake  rat  for  din¬ 
ner,”  said  one. 

“Wantum  roastum  spider,”  said  an¬ 
other. 

“My !”  gasped  Mrs.  Spider.  “He  wants 
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spiders  for  dinner !”  She  was  so  fright¬ 
ened  she  turned  green.  The  spiders  all 
listened.  They  heard  Tolly,  the  parrot 
talking  and  then  she  flew  into  see  them. 
JVlrs.  Spider  told  what  the  voice  said. 

*‘I  Know  what  that  was,”  said  Polly. 

“Who?”  asked  Zip. 

“It  was  Mrs.  Jones.  She  was  trying 
to  frighten  you.” 

“Well,  of  all  things,”  said  Susie. 

“I  know  you  all  are  frightened,”  said 
Polly,  “so  I’ll  fly  with  you  to  the  attic 
so  the  Chinamen  won’t  bother  you.” 

All  the  spiders  at  once  consented  so 
Polly  flew  away  with  them  to  the  attic. 
Then  she  flew  downstairs  again. 

Night  came  on.  Blink,,  the  bat,  and 
Wise  Owl  flew  by  the  spider  family. 

“Why  do  you  fly  so  silently  past?” 
asked  Baby. 

“Bad  news,”  they  both  said. 

(Continued  Next  Month) 


Dear  Iva  Unger :  I  was  so  glad  to  get 
your  letter  and  I  shall  love  to  be  a 
member  of  O.  P.  It  was  so  nice  to  see 
my  little  rhyme  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
I  am  sending  two  poems,  “The  Sunset 
Lady”  and  “The  Sphinx,”  which  may  be 
too  long  to  publish,  but  I  would  like  you 
to  say  which  one  you  think  is  the  better. 
“The  Sunset  Lady”  all  my  teachers  liked 
the  best  and  it  was  published  in  the 
school  magazine.  “The  Sphinx”  I  like 
best  of  anything  I  ever  wrote.  It  was 
suggested  by  my  cat.  Also  it  was  the 
only  poem  that  ever  came  to  me  whole. 
I  did  not  have  to  think  Tip  any  words, 
the  right  thing  came  to  me  faster  than  I 
could  write  it  down.  “The  Sunset  Lady” 
was  suggested  by  a  real  sunset  and  was 
the  first  poem  which  I  had  written  for 
a  year.  It  started  a  year  when  I  wrote 
more  poems  than  I  ever  had  before  or 
since.  Hoping  my  favorite  is  the  best, 
I  am,  sincerely — Lois  Ilaege  (9),  New 
York. 

Draicn  by  Cleo  Bradford  (18), 

New  York 

National  Spelling  Bee 

I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  chil¬ 
dren  joining  this  spelling  contest.  At  our 
school  boys  and  girls  beginning  in  sixth 
grade  and  up  have  entered.  Our  teacher 
sends  for  a  list  of  spelling  words  con¬ 
taining  at  least  2,000  words.  We  later 
received  a  beautiful  picture  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Monument.  The  teacher  pronounced 
the  words  while  we  spelled  them.  We 
took  at  least  200  words  a  day ;  the  dif¬ 
ficult  ones  first,  and  the  easy  words  to¬ 
wards  the  last.  We  have  already  chosen 
our  champion  of  the  school.  Our  teacher 
picked  out  the  second  champion.  In  case 
the  first  champion  is  not  able  to  go,  the 
second  champion  takes  his  place.  The 
champion  will  receive  a  Webster’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  each  school.  There  are  many 
prizes  awarded.  One  of  them  is  a  free 
trip  to  Washington.  D.  C.  There  the 
champion  speller  will  be  the  guest  of 
President  Hoover.  I  am  included  in  this 
contest  also,  but  am  far  from  being  a 
champion  speller. — Helen  Gabrys  (16), 
New  York. 


May  on  the  Brokenstraw 

Lovely,  lazy,  leafy  days 

Hills  and  hollows  hung  with  haze, 

Early  flying  bees  are  humming. 

In  the  woods  the  grouse  are  drumming; 
Take  your  choice,  but  as  for  me. 

Here  is  where  I  love  to  be 
Listening  to  the  black  crow’s  caw. 
Roaming  ’long  the  Brokenstraw. 

Loafing  by  the  old  mill  pool, 

See  the  minnows’  shining  school, 

Watch  them  dart  and  play  and  run. 
Flash  and  flicker  in  the  sun. 

Watch  the  black  bass  as  he  shoots 
Down  among  his  willow  roots. 

Hear  the  plowman’s  “gee”  and  “haw,” 
Roaming  ’long  the  Brokenstraw. 

Keep  your  city,  have  your  town, 

Let  me  wander  up  and  down 
Where  the  bubbling  riffles  sing 
The  eternal  song  of  Spring, 

Has  its  vernal  jay  for  me, 

Magic  in  that  far  crow’s  caw, 

May  is  on  the  Brokenstraw.  _ 

— Antoinette  Enick  (17), 
Pennsylvania. 


Good  Shepherd  Home  Reads  Our  Page 

The  children  from  our  home  who  can 
walK  go  to  the  public  school,  and  the 
others  go  to  our  school  here.  I  go  to 
the  school  here  at  the  home,  ’cause  I  am 
in  a  wlieel-chair  all  of  the  time.  I  read 
your  paper  and  like  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Page  very  much.  I  wish  some  of  the 
other  boys  and  girls  who  write  to  your 
page  would  write  to  me,  too. 

Dr.  Pugh,  a  famous  doctor  for  crippled 
children,  is  coming  to  Allentown.  Papa 
Raker  has  made  an  appointment  for  some 
of  us  children.  Wouldn’t  it  be  fun  if  I 
could  be  able  to  walk? 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  aviation 
and  Papa  Raker  (lie’s  the  superintendent 
of  our  home)  took  me  out  to  the  Allen¬ 
town  Airport  and  got  me  a  ride  in  the 
new  kind  of  airplane,  the  autogyroscope. 
It  was  the  greatest  day  of  my  life. 

_ If  your  page  has  any  contests  of  any 
kind  please  let  me  know,  ’cause  I  like  to 
try  to  work  them  out.  I  carved  an 


airplane  out  of  Ivory  soap  and  sent  it 
to  the  Ivory  soap  sculpture  contest.  Yes, 
quite  a  few  of  the  boys  in  our  building 
read  your  magazine.  —  Eric  Andrews, 
Pennsylvania. 


Contributors  List 

*  Marks  tlie  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  on  Our  Tage  this  month. 

New  York. — Jack  Loretto,  Janet  Ingersoll 
(10),  Frieda  Eisenschmied  (13),  Norma  di- 
Lauro  (15),  Marion  Ginn  (13),  Frances  Church¬ 
man,  Dorothy  Doll,  Katie  Gobi)  (15),  Helen 
Dansa  (14),  Dorothy  Krebs  (11).  Alice  Hos- 
talck,  Jennie  Cilli  (13),  Edith  Bell  (10).  Har¬ 
old  Woods,  Madeline  Rowles  (8),  Herbert 
l’almer  (10),  Florence  Ruck,  Audley  Tucker, 
Edward  Gabrys,  Helene  Gabrys,  Hazel  Simmons 

(13) ,  Ethel  Holmes  (15),  Rushville  Whomsby, 
Jacob  Menzer,  *Eva  Durant,  Ralph  Hamm, 
Diana  DeNitto  (18).  Lois  Raege,  ‘Pearl  Wil- 
fert  (19),  ‘Marion  Weithorn  (18),  ‘Jane  Fenner 

(14) ,  Doris  Weaver,  Ruth  Orr,  ‘Dorothy  Bro- 
dine,  ‘Cleo  Bradford  (18),  Leroy  Vincent, 
Teresa  Prinzing  (Hi),  ‘Gladys  McLeod,  Char¬ 
lotte  Dolly,  ‘Elspeth  Field  (12). 

Connecticut.— Sophie  Kozey,  Margaret  Fish, 
Mildred  Buck  (12),  Henry  Treichel  (17), 
Gladys  Baker  (13),  Grace  Treichel  (11),  Doro¬ 
thy  August  (11).  Bernice  Watrous,  ‘Silvio 
Bedini  (14),  Myrtle  Sharp  (17),  Antoinette 
Enick,  Olga  Pillaw  (14),  Josie  Malaskiewicz 
(17),  Roy  Garvey  (18),  John  Petroskie,  ‘Grace 
Cullis  (19). 

New  Jersey.- — Yetta  Koening  (8),  Rudolph 
Reindal  (17).  Gladys  Van  Duyne,  Louise  Yaw- 
ger,  Margaret  Decher  (17),  Glen  Gardner  (19), 
Emma  Marshall  (10),  Anna  Paetzold  (11),  Hes¬ 
ter  Tichenor  (11). 

Massachusetts.  —  Bertha  Greenough,  Lofty 
Abrey,  Mavis  Thompson  (1G),  Eva  Jones  (15), 
Elizabeth  Townsend,  ‘Frances  Feldman  (12). 

Pennsylvania. — Eric  Andrews,  Edna  Wynick 
(1G),  Esther  Loy  (11),  Margaret  Esslinger  (15), 
Helena  Greenlate  (13). 

Delaware. — Manuel  Baurque  (14).  Grace  Clark, 
Charles  Haganawan  (18),  David  Eastburn. 

Ohio. — Jackson  Moody  (1G),  Beatrice  Parks, 
‘Jane  Goddard  (15),  Margaret  Emge. 

Vermont. — Jarnsha  Northrup,  Mary  Buxton, 
‘Eugenia  Powers  ( 18) . 

Rhode  Island. — Arthur  Garwin  (18),  ‘Frances 
McCall. 

Maryland. — Lawrence  Hill,  Ethel  Bower,  Mary 
Gelletly,  Mildred  Nichson. 

Maine. — Edith  Fowler,  Annie  Fenton  (12). 


New  Hampshire. — Esther  Titcomb  (12),  Roger 
Rainsville  (12). 

Kentucky. — William  Wilkins. 

Georgia. — John  Brannen  (13). 

Wisconsin. — Clarice  Gilbert  (19),  Aline  Om- 
halt. 

West  Virginia.  —  ‘Clark  Allender,  Thomas 
Allender  (1G). 

Michigan. — Marion  Dickerson. 

Virginia. — Florence  Roane. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page  should  be  mailed  to 
this  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and 
stamp  envelope  as  usual,  addressing  with  name 
and  State.  Several  letters  may  be  sent  under 
the  same  cover  to  save  postage. 

Mildred  Peebles  (15),  New  York;  Stanley 
Koclian  (1G),  Pennsylvania;  Eunice  Post  (12), 
New  York;  Audley  Tucker,  New  York;  Dorothy 
Terjisen  (15),  New  York;  Marian  Porter  (14), 
New  York;  Evelyn  Youmans,  New  York. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Those  name  tapes  or  woven  markers 
for  linen  or  clothing  are  very  convenient. 
They  are  really  a  necessity  for  young 
people  away  at  school  or  college.  We  saw 
tapes  with  three  initials,  six  dozen  for 
$1.19 ;  full  name  six  dozen  for  $1.64. 
Tapes  having  the  name  printed  in  black 
from  steel  engraving  are  $1.39  for  200. 

Crash  bedspreads  in  the  natural  linen 
color,  embroidered  in  colored  wool,  were 
seen  for  $3.25,  in  sizes  for  either  single 
or  double  beds.  They  are  very  gay  and 
pretty. 

Rough  open  weaves  of  cotton  are  very 
smart  this  season  being  made  up  in 
separate  skirts,  dresses  and  suits.  Cot¬ 
ton  tweeds,  in  both  plain  colors  and 
plaids,  were  seen  for  98  cents  a  yard ; 
lace  tweed  in  plain  colors  and  twTo-tone 
combinations,  79  cents  a  yard ;  lace  mesh 
cotton,  pastel  or  darker  shades,  79  cents 
a  yard. 

Nurse’s  uniforms  of  -white  poplin  were 
offered  in  a  recent  sale  for  $3.19,  a  con¬ 


siderable  reduction  from  the  usual  price. 
They  are  made  with  elbow  or  full-length 
sleeves.  Such  uniforms  are  made  in 
sizes  up  to  46. 

We  were  amused  by  some  of  the  ging¬ 
ham  dress  accessories  seen  in  one  large 
shop.  There  were  wide  gingham  belts 
with  matching  buckle,  for  $1.39,  and 
gingham  scarfs  for  $1.84.  These  scarfs 
were  finished  at  the  ends  with  folded 
points,  just  as  old-fashioned  women  used 
to  trim  their  aprons.  Gingham  gilets  to 
wear  with  jacket  suits  were  made  on  the 
bias,  and  then  had  battlement  panels  in¬ 
serted  the  other  way  of  the  goods.  Hand¬ 
bags  of  gingham  with  galalith  clasps 
were  $6.94.  There  were  even  gingham 
flowers  for  the  coat  lapel,  these  costing 
89  cents.  These  ginghams  were  in  yel¬ 
low,  brown,  green  and  red  plaids.  There 
was  a  similar  range  of  articles  in  cotton 
mesh,  a  heavy  coarse  weave  that  is  very 
smart.  •  The  colors  were  navy,  yellow, 
green,  brown,  white  and  scarlet.  The 
mesh  scarf  was  triangular,  and  fastened 
with  a  large  button.  The  belt  and  hand¬ 
bag  were  of  the  mesh  material  over 
patent  leather  in  contrasting  color,  the 
belt  $2.74  and  the  bag  $6.94.  There  were 
flowers  made  of  the  mesh  alone,  and 
other  of  the  mesh  material  over  patent 
leather.  Still  another  set  of  dress  ac¬ 
cessories  showed  the  use  of  pique  in  col¬ 
lars  and  cuffs,  scarfs,  gilets  and  hand¬ 
bags  and,  most  novel  of  all,  gloves  of 
narrow  wale  pique.  These  were  six-inch 
pull-ons,  and  came  in  white,  yellow  or 
brown,  for  $1.84.  Most  of  these  articles 
were  in  waffle  pique.  The  large  shops 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  use  of  cotton  materials. 

Some  very  attractive  sets  of  luncheon 
china  were  in  the  old  “castles  of  Britain.” 
pattern — a  picture  of  an  old  castle  with 
landscape  border.  They  were  printed  in 
a  very  pretty  mulberry  or  rose  color,  the 
set  of  32  pieces  costing  $6.94. 


There  are  2 00  -practical  applications  of  electricity  and  of 
General  Electric  equipment  to  farming.  Consult  your 
electric  power  company  or  electrical  dealer  -  -  find  out  what 
labor-savers  will  bring  you  the  greatest  immediate  profit 


General  Electric  Brings  You 
Running  Water 


---and  heats  it  too! 


“In  the  average  farm  home,  pumping  and 
carrying  water  for  household  purposes 
alone  consumes  30  eight-hour  days  each 
year.  A  small  electric  water  system  does 
away  with  this  work  entirely,  thereby 
releasing  some  member  of  the  farm  family 
for  a  full  month  of  productive  labor.  This 
same  system  automatically  supplies  water 
for  the  barn,  fire  protection,  and  general 
farm  uses.”  —  From  an  agricultural  colit gc 
report. 

One  farmer  says,  “The  electric  pumping 
of  a  thousand  gallons  of  water  on  my  farm 
costs  about  5  cents.  Just  compare  that  with 
the  cost  of  even  the  cheapest  hand  labor.” 

A  General  Electric  motor  and  pressure 


switch  on  your  water  system,  and  a  G-E 
Hotpoint  water  heater  will  provide  hot 
and  cold  water  when  and  where  you  want 
it  at  the  turn  of  the  tap,  the  year  round. 

Farm  work  demands  and  profits  by  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  in  every  build¬ 
ing.  You  will  be  money  ahead  if  you  ar¬ 
range  to  have  electricity  supply  the  water. 
Consider  a  system  of  sufficient  capacity 
(400  to  450  gallons  per  hour)  to  provide 
fire  protection  in  addition  to  water  for 
the  kitchen,  bath,  laundry,  barn,  poultry 
house,  dairy,  garden,  and  yard. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet  “Electric  Helpers 
on  the  Farm.”  Address  Room  313,  Building 
6,  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Program  from  WGY,  Schenectady,  every 
Monday  evening  at  8  o’clock  (Eastern  Standard)  and  in  the  General  Electric 
Program  every  Saturday  evening  over  a  nation-wide  N.B.C.  Network 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  oL' 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

I  received  your  letter  and  thank  you 
for  the  advice.  It  was  worth  more  than 
$100  to  me.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  best  pa¬ 
per  1  have  ever  read.  I  inclose  remit¬ 
tance  for  three  new  subscriptions  and 
shall  try  to  get  more.  it.  D. 

Chautauqua  Co..  N.  Y. 

Our  information  may  not  be  worth 
$100  in  every  instance.  We  would  not 
expect  that  it  would,  but  we  are  organ¬ 
ized  to  answer  questions,  and  we  are  glad 
to  give  our  friends  the  benefit  of  any 
information  they  need. 

The  names  of  both  husband  and  wife 
are  on  deed  of  a  farm.  A  neighbor  wants 
to  buy  a  few  unproductive  acres  on  one 
side  of  the  farm.  The  wife  is  anxious  to 
sell  and  use  the  money  to  improve  the 
property.  The  husband  is  not..  Is  there 
any  way  the  wife  can  sell  the  few  acres? 

New  York.  B. 

Any  person  may  sell  his  or  her  interest 
in  anything  he  or  she  owns  if  someone 
is  willing  to  buy  it.  The  trouble  here  is 
to  give  a  deed  or  title  that  the  buyer  will 
accept.  There  are  two  forms  of  deed  for 
joint  ownership  of  real  estate  by  husband 
and  wife.  One  form  vests  the  ownership 
in  husband  and  wife  as  “tenants  in  the 
entirety.”  When  one  dies,  the  survivor 
automatically  owns  the  whole  property. 
Both  may  convey  the  property  but  one 
alone  cannot  give  a  good  title  even  to  a 
half  interest.  In  the  above  case  if  the 
buyer  took  a  chance  and  accepted  a  deed 
from  the  wife,  and  the  husband  died  first, 
the  buyer  would  then  have  a  good  title. 
But  if  the  wife  died  before  the  husband, 
the  buyer  would  lose  his  investment.  The 
other  form  of  deed  vests  ownership  as 
“tenants  in  common.”  Under  this  form 
each  owns  a  half  interest  which  he  or  she 
may  sell,  bequeath  or  transfer  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  In  this  case  the  wife  could  sell 
what  interest  she  has  in  the  property, 
but  we  see  no  way  a  buyer  could  get  a 
good  title  without  the  signature  of  the 
husband  on  the  deed.  The  wife’s  per¬ 
suasive  powers  seem  to  be  the  only  so¬ 
lution. 

Last  Summer  a  boy  ordered  a  set  of 
books  at  a  cost  of  $69.50  from  the  Co-op¬ 
erative  Book  Company,  Lamar,  Mo.  At 
the  direction  of  his  father,  the  boy  can¬ 
celed  the  order  by  letter.  The  company, 
however,  refused  to  accept  the  cancella¬ 
tion  and  shipped  the  books.  They  were 
returned.  Now  the  company  has  turned 
the  matter  over  to  the  Union  Collecting- 
Agency,  Lamar,  Mo.  The  agency  de¬ 
mands  the  $69.50  with  interest  and 
threatens  suit.  Can  payment  be  col¬ 
lected  for  the  returned  books?  Can  the 
matter  be  brought  to  court?  M.  i>. 

Connecticut. 

YTes,  it  can  be  brought  to  court.  One 
may  be  sued  in  court  on  almost  any 
complaint,  but  that  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  suit.  If  the  boy  is  not  of  legal 
age  he  would  not  be  responsible.  If  mis¬ 
representation  or  fraud  were  used  in  get¬ 
ting  the  order,  that  would  be  a  defense 
for  the  judge  and  jury  to  consider.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  boy  signed  a  contract 
or  order  for  the  goods,  and,  if  he  is  of 
legal  age,  the  company  would  probably 
get  a  judgment  if  it  actually  went  into 
court  and  pressed  the  claim.  But  these 
claims  are  seldom  pressed  because  in 
many  cases  there  was  misrepresentation 
in  procuring  the  order,  or  the  person 
signing  the  order  is  under  age,  or  the 
sellers  do  not  want  their  methods  ex¬ 
posed  in  court  to  warn  others  and  dis¬ 
courage  trade.  Oftentimes  concerns  sell¬ 
ing  iu  this  way  have  a  collection  agency 
of  their  own  to  press  the  claim,  but  if 
it  fails  to  collect,  the  case  is  often 
dropped.  But  when  pressed  in  court  a 
signed  contract  without  a  valid  defense 
is  enforced  by  the  courts. 

Charged  with  practicing  medicine 
without  a  license  and  selling  dubious 
cure-all  devices  over  the  radio,  Howard 
B.  Drollinger,  49,  of  719  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue.  New  York  City,  was  held  in  $500 
bail  by  Magistrate  George  DeLucia  in 
Yorkville  Court.  Dissatisfied  patients 
complained  to  the  atterney  general’s  of¬ 
fice  that  an  electrical  contraption  known 
as  the  “Ion-I-zer”  which  they  bought  from 
Drollinger  had  failed  to  benefit  them. — 
City  News  Item. 

\Ye  print  the  above  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  hope  to  get  health  bene¬ 
fits  from  electrical  magnetic  radiation. 


I  am  about  to  finish  paying  the  final 
payment  on  a  mortgage  on  my  home.  As 
I  am  not  familiar  with  the  proceedings 
so  as  to  have  it  straightened  out  I  seek 
your  advice  on  the  matter.  J.  J.  Q. 

New  York. 

This  is  simple.  The  holder  of  the 
mortgage  is  required  to  have  a  “satis¬ 
faction  paper”  prepared  and  executed  by 
him.  This  should  be  drawn  by  a  lawyer, 
but  you  are  to  pay  for  it.  This  satisfac¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  mortgage,  is  de¬ 
livered  to  you  at  the  time  you  make  the 
last  payment.  Then  take  the  “satisfac¬ 
tion”  at  once  to  the  county  clerk  or 
register,  and  have  the  mortgage  canceled 
on  the  records.  When  this  is  done  the 
transaction  is  closed.  It  will  be  well  to 
keep  the  satisfaction  paper  and  file  it 
with  your  deed. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  having  The 
R.  N.-Y.  on  the  reading  table  of  our 
boys’  department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  there  is  one  magazine  that  is  not 
afraid  of  telling  the  truth  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  con¬ 
tact  with  Publisher's  Desk.  Notwith¬ 
standing  your  many  warnings  in  regard 
to  fakers  it  is  rather  difficult  for  some 
people  to  refuse  strangers  after  they  once 
gain  access  to  the  home  and  start  talking, 
therefore  I  suggest  that  all  subscribers 
have  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y'.  framed  and 
fasten  same  to  door  or  gate.  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  as  effective  as  a  good  watch 
dog  and  less  expensive.  a.  z. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  know  how  effective  The 
R.  N.-Y.  would  be  as  a  guard  at  the 
outer  gate,  but  we  do  hope  that  at  the 
fireside  it  inspires  courage  to  refuse  the 
faker.  AYe  like  the  idea  of  inspiring  the 
boys  with  prudence  and  high  ideals. 


Will  you  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the 
fortune  teller  whose  story  is  inclosed? 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  the  $2? 
Some  of  the  things  he  says  are  true,  but 
we  never  bite  on  anything  since  we 
have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  without  first 
asking  you.  c.  G. 

New  York. 


STEAMING 

DOWN  the 
PACIFIC 
COAST 

WITH  US 
THIS 

SUMMER 


UST  think  of  an  all-day  trip  along  the  Pacific  Coast 
through  Puget  Sound  and  the  San  Juan  Islands  on  a  big 
steamship — eating  lunch  or  dinner  on  board  boat  as  we 
glide  smoothly  through  the  foaming  waves — gazing  out 
across  miles  of  ocean  blue  water — docking  at  the  inter¬ 
esting  city  of  Victoria,  B.  C.,  enroute.  That’s  just  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  thrills  that  await  you  on  this  year’s 
Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour.  Because  later 
you  travel  on  to  beautiful  Lake  Louise  and  Banff,  fa¬ 
mous  Canadian  pleasure  resorts,  where  you  enjoy  some 
of  the  most  wonderful  scenery  in  all  of  North  America. 

2nd  Annual 


Soothsayers  do  tell  something  you 
know  and  promise  enough  of  the  things 
that  happen  to  all  of  us  to  make  their 
stories  seem  at  least  partly  true.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  keep  the  $2.  It  is  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  that  much  remaining  in  your  “for¬ 
tune”  or  being  added  to  his  “fortune.” 

Is  a  milk  bill  charged  to  a  no-good 
peddler  collectable?  If  so,  how? 

New  York.  c.  w.  G. 

It  used  to  be  a  saying  with  the  old 
country  people  that  “you  cannot  get  blood 
out  of  a  stone.”  We  know  no  way  to 
collect  a  milk  bill  from  a  “no-good”  ped¬ 
dler,  or  a  “no-good”  creditor  of  any  de¬ 
scription. 


On  .Tan.  25,  1928,  I  bought  one  bond, 
$25 ;  Sept.  4,  same  year,  I  bought  an¬ 
other  for  $25,  of  Quisenberry-Hobbs  Co., 
Poultry  Remedies,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Have  had  dealings  with  them,  buying 
mineral  feed  and  remedies,  and  also  lit¬ 
tle  chicks,  but  these  two  bonds  I  never 
hear  anything  from.  Have  written  and 
received  no  reply.  These  bonds  were 
bought  through  the  mail.  On  the  bond 
it  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  also  stating  7  per  cent  payable 
yearly  or  half  or  quarterly.  f.  a. 

Delaware. 

Our  inquiries  brought  the  following  in¬ 
formation  :  “The  company  is  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  but  not  very  active.  There  is  no 
established  market  for  the  bonds.  The 
officers  of  the  company  give  us  no  en¬ 
couraging  information.” 

Many  people  are  misled  by  7  or  8  per 
cent  written  into  a  bond  or  a  preferred 
stock,  but  these  implied  promises  of  in¬ 
terest  or  dividends  depend  on  the  profits, 
if  any,  earned  by  the  business.  If  there 
are  no  profits  there  can  be  no  dividends, 
and  rarely  any  interest  on  bonds. 


Would  you  give  me  some  information 
about  Numismatic  Company  of  Texas.  B. 
Max  Meld,  general  manager,  575  Mehl 
Building,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Is  it  true 
that  they  pay  $250  for  an  old  coin  of  a 
certain  date,  or  is  it  a  scheme  to  sell 
their  old  coin  booklets?  Mrs.  s. 

We  do  not  know  what  this  company 
may  pay  for  old  coins  of  certain  dates; 
but  we  understand  that  prices  for  rare 
coins  are  pretty  definitely  fixed,  and  since 
reliable  dealers  are  glad  to  quote  market 
prices  for  them,  we  see  no  reason  why- 
anyone  should  pay  for  a  book  quoting 
prices.  The  coins  must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  have  any  value. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TOUR 

One  low  cost  pays  for  everything  on  this  personally  escorted  tour. 
Meals,  hotels,  train  tickets,  auto  side  trips,  steamship  trip,  national 
park  tours,  etc.,  are  all  included  in  the  one  lump  sum.  No  tips  to 
pay.  No  baggage  to  worry  about.  Travel  experts  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  the  railroads  attend  to  all  details  of  the  trip.  All 
you  do  is  relax  and  enjoy  every  mile  and  every  minute  of  the  tour. 
Folks  are  still  talking  about  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  of  last 
year.  This  one  is  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  Don't  miss  it. 
Decide  now  to  go  with  our  happy  crowd. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY! 


Tour  starts  August  15th — back  home  August  30th. 
Two  weeks  of  glorious  pleasure  and  marvelous 
sightseeing.  Read  all  about  the  trip.  Send  the 
coupon  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  booklet 
which  gives  you  complete  information,  including 
the  special  low  cost  rates. 


TOUR  DIRECTOR,  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


R 

B 

D 
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Mail  me  your  free  book  about  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast 
i  Tour. 


Name 


Henry  Ford  is  quoted  as  saying  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  paid  for  going  to  school. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are,  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime. — Detroit  News. 


■ 

i  Address  . It.F.D . State 
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A  Vegetable  Gardener’s 
Notes 

From  present  appearances,  1931  has 
started  out  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  rainfall  during  1930.  It  seems  that  as 
soon  as  pne  season  has  convinced  us  that 
we  should  buy  an  irrigation  system,  the 
next  season  we  have  enough  rain  so  the 
system  that  we  bought  is  nearly  useless. 
However,  we  should  not  speak  too  soon. 
A  short  dry  spell  following  a  moderately 
wet  Spring  may  do  more  damage  than  a 
long  dry  spell  following  a  Spring  when 
moisture  in  the  soil  was  not  so  plenti¬ 
ful.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
you  are  watering  your  lawn.  If  the  soil 
is  kept  wet  all  the  time,  or  if  only  the 
top  soil  is  kept,  wet  most  of  the  time,  the 
plants  will  be  much  more  shallow-rooted 
and  you  will  have  to  continue  irrigations 
evep  during  comparatively  short  dry 
spells. 

The  job  of  gardening  might  become 
monotonous  at  this  season  if  it  were  not 
for  numerous  little  visitors  or  entertain¬ 
ers,  such  as  the  cabbage  maggot,  which 
happen  albng  in  due  course  of  time  and 
make  things  interesting  for  us.  This  pest 
has  been  in  evidence  for  some  time  now. 
In  a  large  garden  there  is  nothing  more 
satisfactory  than  the  corrosive  sublimate 
treatment  but  in  case  only  a  few  plants 
of  cabbage  or  cauliflower  are  grown, 
some  little  tar  paper  discs  or  collars 
around  the  stem  of  the  plant  will  prove 
effective  in  keeping  the  pest  away. 

The  Michigan  Experiment  Station  has 
shown  that  in  order  to  get  earliest  cab¬ 
bage  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  brop  a 
“side-dressing”  of  commercial  fertilizer 
once  or  twice  a  few  weeks  after  the 
plants  have  been  set  into  the  field.  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  treatment  seems  to 
be  that  of  supplying  nitrogen  to  main¬ 
tain  steady  and  continuous  growth  of  the 
plants. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  .so  nn- 
favorable  for  the  development  of  celery 
blight  during  the  past  two  seasons  that 
we  may  be  inclined  to  forget  that  there 
is  such  a  disease.  A  few  damp  days 
may  change  that  situation  for  us  this 
year.  It  is  a  whole  lot  easier  to  spray 
the  plants  with  a  little  Bordeaux  mixture 
before  they  are  set  into  the  field  than  to 
spray  each  plant  individually  afterward. 
However,  the  first  spray  usually  has  to 
be  followed  by  a  similar  one  every  two 
or  three  weeks,  especially  if  damp  or  wet 
weather  occurs.  This  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  similar  to  that  used  for  potato  blight 
and  when  you  have  the  materials  mixed, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  spray  both  crops. 

Hot  weather  will  soon  be  upon  us. 
Ordinary  spinach  soon  shoots  to  seed  if 
it  is  planted  so  as  to  mature  in  midsum¬ 
mer.  For  this  reason,  New  Zealand  spin¬ 
ach  is  becoming  increasingly  popular. 
This  is  sometimes  known  as  “hot  weath¬ 
er  spinach”  because  it  grows  well  all 
Summer.  In  many  places  it  is  possible 
to  buy  plants  for  this  crop  and  a  half 
dozen  of  these  will  keep  the  family  sup¬ 
plied  nearly  all  season.  These  plants 
spread  out  and  will  occupy  five  or  six 
square  feet  of  ground.  Only  the  young 
leaves  and  tender  tips  are  cut  off  for  eat¬ 
ing.  More  tips  are  then  produced  so 
the  supply  is  nearly  continuous. 

If  you  intend  to  plant  late  cabbage  or 
late  celery  in  your  garden,  you  will  have 
to  be  thinking  about  it  soon  now. 

G.  J.  STOUT. 

SHERM4N  SQUARE  HOTEL 

7011*  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71s«  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
SuRee  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  tip 

KrtltAtf  Ell  MIC  TRIAL  OFFER— Roll  developed, 6c; 
nUUHn  riLIYia  prints  3o each.  Two5x7  mouuted  en 
largements,  50c,  Young  Photo  Service.  43  Berlho  SI.,  albony.  H.V 


We  Have  Several 

5  KW-WINTON  GASOLENE  GENERATING  PLANTS 

110  Volts— 5,000  Watts— For  farm  lighting,  machinery 
power  or  other  purposes.  Price,  $325  f.o.h.  cars  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Original  cost  tl,350.  Can  be  seen  running  here* 
RAKER  MACHINE  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
16  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  V.  PHONE  STAGG  2-5058 


lO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  Wo  have  Jewish 
1  young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
ithout  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
not  a  commercial  agency.  Wo  make  no  charge. 
THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC 
)l  E.  14th  Street,  Box  P,  New  York  City. 

Rare  Opportunity  to  Secure 

Va-Ton  A  C  International  IWIACK  TRUCKS 

eu,  unused — With  heavy  body  suitable  for  farmer, 
airyman,  foe  or  General  Trucking.  Inspection  at  above 
Idress.  Price,  $1 ,260  f.o.b- New  York.  Worth  $», 000. 

BAKER  MACHINE  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
6  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone  Slagg  2-6068 


WANTED — A  woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  a  family  of  adults:  write  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  wages  wanted  to  SIRS.  T.  DRISCOLL, 
Kauneonga  Lake,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Working  housekeeper,  3  adults, 
Christians,  few  hoarders  Summer,  modern 
homestead.  $50;  assistance.  MRS.  LOWNDES, 
Chatham  Center,  N.  Y’. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
the  family,  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  to 
become  manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for 
hoys;  middle-aged  country  people,  members  of 
a  church  and  of  good  habits  desired:  for  full 
information  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  with  farm 
experience;  principal  work  is  care  of  birds 
and  animals;  year  round  place  for  right  party 
who  can  appreciate  a  good  home  rather  than 
big  wages;  immediate  acceptance;  personal  in¬ 
terview  desired.  WILLET  RANDALL,  Ark 
Farm,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENT  807  has  been  filled.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  many  applicants. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm;  wife 
to  feed  four  to  six  men  at  $30  per  month 
each;  good  wages,  house,  electricity,  garden, 
milk.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman  to  manage  a  2.000  lay¬ 
ing  and  breeding  farm  in  Pennsylvania;  must 
not  be  over  40  years;  give  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  first,  letter;  only  the  highest  type 
man  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  1003,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  experienced  poultryman; 

700  layers,  3  acres  corn,  two-room  cottage, 
bath,  electricity,  fuel,  garden,  fruit;  state  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  wages;  permanent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER,  GENERAL  handyman.  $25  month¬ 
ly,  board.  C.  GRAHAM,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework,  five  children 
in  family;  thirty-five  a  month;  steady  posi¬ 
tion.  MRS.  G.  W.  HALLOCK,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Elderly  farmer  and  wife,  handy  with 
tools;  man  to  keep  .the  grounds  in  order  and 
help  with  farm  work;  wife  to  care  for  the 
house  and  board  the  owner  when  she  is  at  the 
farm,  and  the  milk  tester  two  days  a  month; 
furnished  living  quarters,  heat,  light,  and  milk 
supplied,  also  land  for  a  garden;  state  wages 
and  references  in  the  first  letter.  Apply  to 
THOMAS  10HNS0N,  Mgr.,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  COUPLE'  wanted,  no  children,  for 
chicken  farm;  must  he  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  poulterer,  and  vegetable  gardener;  state 
experience,  wages  and  references  in  first  letter. 
182  BROADWAY,  care  Delicatessen  Store, 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

sober  and  trustworthy;  in  reply  give  age 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  1013,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM-ESTATE,  Manager,  open;  worker;  life¬ 
time,  practical,  scientific,  experience,  all 
branches;  Canning  surplus,  no  waste;  specialty 
cattle,  dairying;  profitable  results.  ADVER¬ 
TISE  910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STUMPS  BLASTED  and  land  cleared.  S.  J. 
MELBOUHNE,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


’OSITION  WANTED — Herdsman-dairyman,  sin¬ 
gle,  middle-aged,  temperate,  four  years  with 
,ne  herd,  one  champion,  experienced  A.  R.  test, 
eeding,  calf  raising,  dairy  requirements,  grade 
1  milk;  references.  Address  ADVERTISER 
i93,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  YEARS’  practical  experience,  desires 
position  as  manager  or  helper  on  dairy  farm; 
A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  990,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  manager  on 
general  farm,  experience  in  every  branch  of 
farm  management,  thoroughbred  cattle  and  cer¬ 
tified  milk;  married  man,  no  children,  best  of 
references  and  especially  from  last  employer. 
ADVERTISER  988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  principalsliip  by  experienced 
college  graduate.  199  SAXTON  ST.,  Lock- 
lort,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN,  TEMPERATE,  single,  45,  garden¬ 
er  and  greenhouse  grower;  private  place  pre¬ 
ferred;  good  worker  and  reliable;  can  drive 
car,  handy  with  tools  and  repair  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  with  cattle,  sheep  and 
crops  wants  position  as  superintendent;  have 
handled  some  of  the  largest  farms  in  the  East. 
ADVERTISER  997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY-POULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  good  butter-maker; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  998,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  couple;  man  gardener, 
wife  as  cook;  best  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  experience,  college  graduate,  wants  to 
take  full  charge  of  dairy  or  private  place;  Ger¬ 
man,  39,  married,  no  children,  reliable,  honest, 
best  references;  wife  also,  for  help  if  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  1002,  c-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAMPS,  GAME  preserves,  established,  main¬ 
tained;  experienced  carpentry,  woodcraft, 
game  protector.  ADVERTISER  1009,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PAINTER  WANTS  work,  experienced  house 
painter,  will  work  very  reasonably  by  month 
or  week;  American,  single.  S.  DICKENS,  Gen. 
Del.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

MIDDLE-AGED  GERMAN  woman  wants  place 
for  plain  cooking  and  housework  in  small  Gen¬ 
tile  family.  ADVERTISER  1005,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  WELL  experienced,  55,  competent, 
handy  around,  moderate  wages.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  ASSISTANT  farm-hand,  single, 
gentleman’s  estate.  KINNY,  193  Berkeley 
riaee,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  COUPLE;  man  perfect  in  raising, 
brooding,  etc.;  graduate  of  school  of  agricul¬ 
ture;  also  good  as  carpenter  and  painter,  own 
tools;  A-l  references;  5  years  one  place;  wife 
general  housework.  plain  cooking,  poultry. 
KRUSE,  84  Berry  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  housework, 
good  cook;  $50  month.  BOX  893,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Position,  manager,  life  experience 
of  stock,  farm  and  dairy;  efficient  in  all  the 
branches;  married,  age  37,  veterinary  college 
graduate  and  a  worker  with  success.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm:  some  ex¬ 
perience;  references.  ADVERTISER  1008, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  AMERICAN  couple  would  like  work  on 
farm  or  estate;  experience  in  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  JOSEPH  SCHUYLER,  49 

Clinton  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

2  YOUNG  MEN  desire  farm  work,  experi¬ 
enced.  ANDREW  OMASTER,  137  West  80th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  COUPLE;  farmer,  gardener,  care¬ 
taker;  references;  10  years’  experience;  chauf¬ 
feur;  $100  month.  F.  RIEGER.  146-00  111th 
Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  Fhone,  Jamaica  6613. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER-GARDENER  wants 
work;  wife  cook  or  laundress;  moderate 
wages;  references.  DAVID  AMERMAN,  210 
E.  12th  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 

TEACHER — An  experienced  teacher  desires  a 
rural  school  position.  ADVERTISER  1011, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Permanent  position  on  farm  for  ex¬ 
perienced  young  American  man  with  refer¬ 
ences;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  RICHARD  DOO¬ 
LITTLE,  Northfieid,  Mass. 

GERMAN-AMERIGAN  wishes  position  on.  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  have  some  experience;  24  years 
old;  not  a  smoker  or  drinker;  $35  a  month; 
prefer  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 
FRANK  GIEL,  435  Court  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  wants  position, 
understands  all  branches;  capable  of  taking 
full  charge;  $1,000  bond  guarantee.  EDWARD 
HIGGINS,  174  Andover  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

POULTRYMAN  WANTS  position  at  once;  years 
experience  on  New  Jersey  farms;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  state  wages,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1017,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  20  YEARS’  experience  wants 
position;  references.  P.  0.  BOX  343,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

W  OR  KING  HOUSEKEEPER,  female,  neat,  plain 
cook,  boy  10,  country,  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  dry-band 
milker,  steady,  reliable  and  understand  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work:  single,  middle-aged;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1020,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  20  YEARS’  experience  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery  and  breeding;  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  Apply  ADVERTISER  1019,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  COW-MAN,  good  butter-maker, 
steady  and  reliable,  wants  position;  references. 
ADVERTISER  1018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  EXPERIENCED  dry-liand  milker, 
single,  middle-aged,  good  references.  AD¬ 

VERTISER.  1021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

FARM  AND  SUMMER  hotel  with  cottage,  ac¬ 
commodate  00  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular 
resort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and 
vegetables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment,  or 
will  rent  the  hotel  furnished  to  responsible 
party  for  1931  season;  if  interested,  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  092,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THEATER,  DWELLING,  store  for  sale;  only 
theater  in  Greensboro,  Md.,  prosperous  popula¬ 
tion  of  1,000,  fully  equipped  talking  pictures, 
combined  store  and  dwelling;  $5,000  down,  total 
$15,000.  E.  DEWING,  Centerville,  Md. 

FOR  RENT — Secluded,  furnished  camp,  accom¬ 
modating  five,  on  lake  shore  with  sand  beach; 
use  of  boat.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Perry,  Maine. 

FOR  RENT — Beautiful  country  home,  estab¬ 
lished  as  high-class  tea  room  and  Summer 
boarding  house;  rare  chance  for  party  of  ability. 
Address  ADVERTISER  955,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  farm  with  milk  route, 
average  daily  sales  250  to  350  quarts;  must 
be  guaranteed  and  good  trade;  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  983,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Sullivan  County,  small  poultry 
farm,  fully  equipped,  everything  in  first-class 
condition.  ADVERTISER  977,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Poultry  farm  and  hatchery  in  heart 
of  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula;  2,500  layers,  4,000 
chicks,  15,000  incubator;  all  city  conveniences; 
has  always  made  good  profit.  ADVERTISER 
973,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM,  106  ACRES,  on  trunk  boulevard,  chance 
cater  heavy  tourist;  city  conveniences,  8-room 
house;  particulars,  write  B.  SMART,  Warner, 
N.  XI. 

FARM  FOR.  SALE — 19  acres,  7-room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  heat,  running  water,  barn,  outbuild¬ 
ings  and  garage;  horse,  cow  and  50  laying  hens; 
new  farm  tools;  100  miles  from  New  York. 
GEO.  LAHDENl’ERA,  Owner,  Box  260,  Ulster 
Park,  N.  Y. 

TWO  EXPERIENCED  farmers  want  to  rent 
a  large,  fully  equipped  and  stock  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  995,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  a  large  farm  equipped; 

have  large  family  to  work;  small  down  pay¬ 
ment,  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  989,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — A  19-acre  poultry  farm  within 
commuting  distance  of  New  York;  owner. 
ADVERTISER  991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Tea  room  and  gas  station;  two 
bedrooms,  electric  lights,  etc,;  situated  in  an 
oak  grove  on  Route  13,  being  the  direct  route 
to  +he  South ;  for  further  particulars,  write 
ADVERTISER  1001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  —  Five-room  bungalow,  all  conve¬ 
niences;  Mt  acre  of  ground;  price  reasonable. 
S.  R.  HOMAN,  Yaphank,  N.  Y. 


192-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  Chemung  County,  New 
York,  South  Finger  Lakes  Region:  school 
close,  village  3  miles,  city  markets  easy  drive; 
100  acres  fertile  machine-operated  tillage.  72 
acres  spring-watered  pasture,  20  acres  wood¬ 
land,  some  timber;  attractive  8-room  home,  con¬ 
venient  water,  telephone,  mail;  spacious  dairy 
barn.  10-cow  stable,  larger  capacity  possible; 
$2  500;  investigate  onr  long-term,  easy-payment 
plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


POULTRYMAN  AND  WIFE,  no  children,  20 
years’  experience,  have  twelve  hundred  layers, 
and  equipment;  wish  to  merge  business  with 
responsible  farm.  ADVERTISER  1000,  <are 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  small  up-State 
farm,  12-room  stucco  house,  large  lot,  im¬ 
provements,  near  high  school,  R.  It.,  bathing 
beach,  inis  line  passes  door;  for  particulars 
write  F.  IIELMSORIG,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


City,  near  State  highway;  7-room  home,  all 
improvements,  electricity;  barn  and  poultry 
bouse  accommodate  400  liens;  $5,000  terms 
ADVERTISER  1004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— To  settle  estate,  general  store  and 
store  building,  including  two  tenements.. 
MARION  SHERMAN,  Admrx.,  Williainsville,  Vt. 


POULTRY  FARM,  5  rooms  and  bathroom,  ga¬ 
rage,  4  laying  houses,  O  brooder  houses,  up- 
to-date;  $1,500  cash,  $3,000  mortgage;  all  lay¬ 
ing  pullets  included.  WM.  BECKER,  Box  138 
Lakehurst,  N.  J. 


WILL  SELL  reasonable,  tea-room,  300-ft.  front¬ 
age  State  road,  modern  five-room  house,  barn 
good  gas  station  site;  gas,  electricity.  HUT¬ 
TON,  Mayetta,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Eight-acre  poultry  farm  on  stone 
road,  1  mile  Bound  Brook.  30  miles  New  York 
City,  on  main  line  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  com¬ 
muting;  large  four-room  dwelling,  hath,  en¬ 
closed  porch,  copper  screens,  all  modern  im¬ 
provements  including  steam  heat;  barn,  ga¬ 
rage.  large  hennery;  buildings  two  years  old, 
perfect  condition;  price  $8,000.  cash  $2,000  bal¬ 
ance  suitable  terms.  ADVERTISER  1015,’  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-room  bungalow,  garage,  5  aeres 
or  more:  48  miles  out;  $3,000,  easy  terms. 
JOHN  S.  RAUER,  Three  Bridges,  N.  j. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option,  equipped 
poultry  farm  for  1.000-2.000  layers;  modern 
dwelling.  ADVERTISER  1012,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm.  10  acres,  without  stock; 

within  60  miles  of  New  York;  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  JOHN  BILL,  care  Butcher  Shop,  343 
East  73d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SALE  OR  RENT,  Summer  cottage.  superb  loca¬ 
tion,  near  camp  and  river.  BOX  82,  Bloom- 
ingburg,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  I’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-lb.  can, 
^  $.Y25 ;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 


CLOVER  HONEY,  fancy,  10  lbs..  $1.85;  No.  1, 
$1.75;  light  amber,  $1.63;  buckwheat,  $1.55; 
postpaid  third  zone;  list  free.  ROSCOE  F. 
WIXSON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PACKAGE  BEES  for  pollinating  fruit  bloom 
and  for  honey;  delivered  prices  parcel  post  or 
prepaid  express,  2-lb.  packages  including  pirre 
mated,  young  Italian  queen,  $3.50;  10  packages, 
$3.25  each;  3-lb.  size  $1  additonal;  queens  with¬ 
out  package  bees  75e  each;  10,  65c  each;  20,  60c 
each;  safe  arrival  bees  and  queens  guaranteed; 
immediate  shipment.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayne- 
ville,  Ala. 


FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  10-lb.  pall  clover, 
within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60; 
write  for  special  offer  on  mixed  light  and  dark 
honey,  6  cts.  per  lb.  and  up.  RAY  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  amber  or 
buckwheat,  $4.20;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  TO  FARM,  any  age,  who  want  a 
good  rest;  Turkish  bath;  reasonable.  Address 
AIIO  Post  Office,  Rifton,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED,  reasonable  rates,  farm 
near  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  994, 
eare  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


BOARD  CHILDREN,  mother’s  care,  city  con¬ 
veniences,  plenty  eggs,  vegetables,  milk;  bus 
at  door.  ADVERTISER  992,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A  nicely  carved  old  bureau.  R.  M. 
WELLS,  Short  Creek,  W.  Va. 


BOARDERS,  ALL  MODERN  conveniences. 
BRUCELYN  FARM,  Lynn,  Pa. 


BOARDERS  WANTED— Ideal  place  to  rest, 
home  cooking;  improvements;  reasonable.  BOX 
C,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


LOW  PRICES  on  bottled  honey  for  roadside 
stands;  buy  now,  pay  in  August.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


FINEST  WHITE  clover  extracted  honey,  5-lb. 

pail,  90  cts.  postpaid  3rd  zone;  60-)b.  can, 
$5.10  here.  NOAH  BORDNER,  Holgate,  Ohio. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  liquid  or 
granulated,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.90;  12, 
$8;  light  amber  and  buckwheat,  pail,  85  cts.; 
two,  $1.60.  HUGH  GREGG,  Eibridge,  N.  Y. 


LADY,  ELDERLY  but  not  exacting,  will  pay 
$10  or  $12  weekly  through  Summer  for  good 
country  room,  board,  within  100  miles  of  New 
York  City;  describe  fully  location,  accommoda¬ 
tions.  ADVERTISER  1014,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  would  care  for  invalid  in 
our  home;  favorable  surroundings,  reasonable; 
River  Edge,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  101(j,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Pure  maple  syrup,  $1.75  gallon, 
delivered  to  third  zone.  LOREN  S.  WEST- 
COTT,  Erieville,  N.  Y. 


MILLSTONE  WANTED— Advise  price  on  car  at 
freight  depot  and  your  location.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


12  YEARS’  SUCCESS:  Mr.  Jesse  Deyo,  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  who  has  used  Pyrox  for  12  years,  writes:  “Pyrox  is 
superior  to  home-made  Bordeaux  mixture  because  it  can  be  measured  more  accurately,  it  distributes  more  evenly, 
no  residue  is  left  in  the  tank  and  all  the  copper  and  lime  is  applied  to  the  plants.  It  mixes  readily  with  water  and 
remains  in  suspension  for  a  longer  time — that  is  why  there  isn’t  any  of  it  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Pyrox 
spray  does  not  burn  the  leaves,  and  unless  Bordeaux  is  applied  carefully,  it  sometimes  produces  a  burning  effect.  I 
obtained  a  yield  of  260  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  this  year  by  using  Pyrox.” 


Read  these  Letters  from  Farmers 


"100%  FREEDOM  FROM  DISEASE”: 
4<I  have  just  dug  1,500  bu.  of  Certified 
Green  Mountain  seed  potatoes  and  can 
truthfully  say  I  never  had  a  cleaner 
yield  of  potatoes.  I  give  Pyrox  credit 
for  this,  as  my  vines  stayed  green  until 
killing  frost  and  my  inspection  report 
on  the  field  was  100%  freedom  from 
disease.  In  1929,  I  used  Bordeaux  and 
my  vines  died  20  days  before  frost.” 
C.  Walter  Goff,  North  Elba,  N.  Y. 


*175  EXTRA  PROFIT  PER  ACRE: 
‘‘I  sprayed  half  of  my  acreage  of  pota¬ 
toes  this  year  with  Pyrox  and  left  half 
unsprayed.  The  Pyrox-sprayed  potatoes 
averaged  325  bu.  per  acre  and  the  un¬ 
sprayed  cnly  200  bu.  to  the  acre.  With 
potatoes  at  $1.40  per  bushel  I  realized 
$175  extra  profit  per  acre.  It  paid  me  to 
use  Pyrox,  and  you  can  place  my  name 
on  the  Pyrox  booster  list.”  F.  S.  Allen, 
Thorndike,  Me. 


25t  PREMIUM  PER  BUSHEL:  “I 
planted  3  acres  of  Rural  Russet  potatoes 
this  season  and  sprayed  them  twelve 
times  with  Pyrox.  In  past  seasons  I  had 
been  making  home-made  Bordeaux  and 
experiencing  considerable  nozzle 
trouble.  Pyrox  kept  the  vines  green 
until  digging  time.  I  got  400  bu.  on 
3  acres,  and  have  obtained  a  premium 
of  25*  per  bu.  for  those  sold.”  Je33e 
L.  Felten,  Breczewood,  Pa. 


Now — Nicotine  Pyrox 

The  new  Nicotine  Pyrox — standard  Pyrox 
treated  with  nicotine — not  only  kills  leaf- 
chewing  insects,  prevents  blights  and 
other  diseases,  and  stimulates  plant 
growth,  but  it  also  kills  sucking  insects 
such  as  aphids,  thrips,  and  leaf-hoppers. 
Use  on  vegetables,  small  fruits,  flowers. 


Note  the  difference  between  spraying 
with  Pyrox  and  with  a  homemade  mix¬ 
ture.  Pyrox  (above)  covers  the  leaf 
with  a  fine  mist  that  sticks  like  paint. 
Home-mixed  Bordeaux  (right)  .because 
larger  nozzles  must  be  used,  streaks 
the  leaf  with  large  drops,  leaving  room 
for  insect  and  disease  attacks. 


this  way 

No  messy  mixing  of  Bordeaux  .  . . 
No  dogged  nozzles  .  .  . 

No  residue  in  the  tank  .  .  . 

No  disappointing  results 

NO  farmer  likes  to  mix  his  own  Bordeaux  and  arsenicals. 

But  many  have  continued  with  the  old,  messy  method 
simply  because  they  thought  it  was  cheaper. 

Now,  thousands  of  users  have  discovered  that  it  isn’t! 
Pyrox  not  only  saves  valuable  time,  but  it  does  the  job 
much  better. 

Again  and  again  it  has  made  high  yields  possible  while 
neighboring  crops,  sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  have  seriously 
suffered  from  insects  and  diseases.  Read  the  convincing 
letters  from  farmers,  at  the  left. 

Pyrox  is  prepared  by  exact  scientific  methods.  The  copper 
in  it  is  derived  directly  from  copper  salts,  and  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  you  in  colloidal  suspension.  Just  mix  Pyrox  with 
water,  and  you  have  a  uniform  mixture  that  will  go  through 
the  smallest  nozzle  without  clogging. 

This  means  that  a  fine  mist  comes  out  of  the  nozzle  and 
envelops  every  bit  of  foliage.  The  leaf  is  covered  evenly, 
completely,  with  a  thoroughly  protecting  coat  that  sticks 
like  paint  through  the  hardest  rains.  Insects  die.  Blights  are 
prevented.  Plant  growth  is  stimulated. 

Bordeaux,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  larger  nozzles.  And  so 
it  comes  out  in  drops— like  the  first  heavy  drops  of  rain  on 'a 
window-pane — which  merely  streak  the  leaf.  In  this  way 
material  is  wasted  and,  still  worse,  room  is  left  between  the 
streaks  for  bugs  and  blights  to  attack.  That’s  why  Bordeaux- 
sprayed  crops  so  often  suffer  in  spite  of  spraying. 

Use  Pyrox  this  season  on  part  of  your  crop  at  least,  com¬ 
paring  the  yield  with  that  of  the  Bordeaux-sprayed  part. 
Sold  in  7  convenient  sizes  by  hardware,  seed,  and  farm 
supply  stores. 

Pyrox  protects  and  stimulates  your  crop.  It  doesn’t  bum 
foliage;  leave  a  wasteful  residue  in  the  tank;  spoil  if  you  can’t 
use  it  soon  after  it’s  ready;  or  clog  spray  nozzles.  When ‘the 
leaf-hopper  is  prevalent,  Pyrox  repels  this  pest  that  causes 
hopper  burn,  which  eventually  kills  the  plant. 

Send  for  free  Spray  Guide.  This  valuable  book  tells  how 
to  fight  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  successfully.  Bowker 
Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  R.D.,  419  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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shrine ! 
during  those 
from  home. 


IIEN  one  of  our  long  dreams  came 
true  and  we  were  en  route  with  our 
two  sons  and  our  trailer  camping 
outfit  to  take  possession  of  “our 
farm,"  more  than  six  years  ago,  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  Opti  that  this  farm 
of  our  dreams  should  have  a  name. 
Promptly  came  the  retort,  “I  have  a 
name  to  suggest.  How  would  ‘Gladacres’  fit  our 
new  home?”  So,  then  and  there,  on  the  broad  high¬ 
way,  our  farm  name  combined  the  hope  and  hobby 
of  our  companionship  and  the  name  of  a  favorite 
flower  with  each  of  us,  even  in  the  years  when  we 
knew  not  each  other.  His  first  gift  to  me  had  been 
some  choice  Gladiolus  conns  of  his  acquaintance. 
Today,  the  light  falls  through  the  stained  glass  win¬ 
dow  of  the  entrance  hall  of  my  girlhood  home  and 
lights  a  tall  jar  of  Gladiolus  blossoms  just  as  they 
appeared  years  ago.  when  I  returned  home  one  early 
September  day,  after  my  first  Summer’s  absence 
from  home.  Mother  had  placed  that  greeting  theie 
as  the  most  appropriate  “Welcome  Home.”  What  a 
precious  picture  it  created  in  memory’s 
Nothing  so  beautiful  had  come  to  me 
months  of  rare  experiences  away 
Throughout  the  intervening  years  we 
have  been  discarding  and  accumulat¬ 
ing  our  collection  of  corms.  We  pos¬ 
sess  not  enough  to  plant  even  an  acre, 
but  those  that  we  have,  have  tended 
to  make  glad  all  the  acres. 

Joy  ever  came  in  having  enough  of 
beauty  to  share  with  many,  and  yet 
to  have  abundance  of  beauty  left  with 
us.  Each  new  variety  tried,  brought 
the  exhilaration  of  a  new  adventure. 

We’ll  never  be  “fixed  for  life”  while 
our  old  “glad”  friends  blossom  anew 
each  year,  or  while  we  can  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  even  one  or  two  new 
ones  each  year.  Real  flower  lovers 
from  near  and  far  pass  and  share  the 
gorgeous  loveliness.  Some  pause  to 
talk  over  the  merits  of  varieties  new 
to  them,  and  then  pass  on  to  us  names 
and  descriptions  of  the  family  in  which 
thev  have  found  delight. 

We  reveled  in  the  variety  of  ar¬ 
rangements  created  in  baskets,  bowls 
and  jars  of  various  shapes.  The  thrill 
of  conquest  followed  minutes  spent  in 
getting  one  tall  spike  to  assume  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  achieved  the  desired  bou¬ 
quet  picture.  We  never  calculated  time 
wasted  in  effecting  pretty  combina¬ 
tions  “that  flash  upon  the  inward  eye, 
which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.”  The 
art  of  exclusion,  as  well  as  the  art  of 
inclusion,  we  practiced  to  bring  out  the 
graceful  lines  and  individual  flowers 
of  our  cut  Gladiolus.  Abundance  of 
shrubbery  green  and  an  asparagus  bed, 
as  well  as  meadow  rue  and  various 
other  flowers,  helped  to  accomplish 
pleasing  arrangements.  A  dream  of 
a  collection  of  ferns  as  an  adjunct  of 
the  future  has  persisted.  The  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  Gladiolus  as  a  cut  flower, 
either  in  water  or  as  funeral  designs, 
ever  drew  forth  praise.  Spikes  cut  in 
the  cool  of  the  day,  put  into  deep  water 
and  cut  off  an  inch  at  the  ends  under 
the  water,  ever  brought  a  lasting 
freshness  of  over  a  week  as  long 
spikes.  Then  the  tips  of  the  blossom¬ 
ing  ends  made  pleasing  bouquets  of 
shorter  lengths  for  at  least  another 
week,  even  in  warm  weather.  Daily 
fading  blossoms  were  removed  and  new 
buds  opened  till  the  last  tip  end  bud, 
a  bit  daintier  in  coloring,  lent  the 
bouquet  a  pretty  gracefulness.  No  vile 
smell  ever  concluded  the  long-keeping 
process  as  so  often  occurred  with  other  cut  flowers 
of  much  shorter-keeping  qualities.  From  the  day 
the  first  blossoms  opened  on  a  spike  of  Gladiolus,  the 
stem,  blossoms,  buds  and  leaves  gave  only  delight. 
Truly  it  is  the  “glad  flower.”  Since  it  may  grow 
all  over  the  world,  except  in  the  coldest  climes,  it 
becomes  a  world-wide  bond  between  all  flower  lovers. 

The  word  Gladiolus  means  little  sword.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Latin  rule  it  is  pronounced  “Glad-i'o-lus” 
but  after  much  discussion  between  rule  and  common 
usage  the  American  Gladiolus  Society  officially  adopt¬ 
ed  the  dictum  of  common  usage  and  sustained  the 
pronunciation  “Glad-i-o'lus.” 

More  than  160  species  of  this  popular  flower  exist 
and  have  their  origin  from  the  Mediterranean  reg¬ 
ions  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  and  from  Africa. 
Most  of  the  species  have  come  from  Southern  Africa. 
The  plant  breeders  have  accomplished  wonders  with 
these  plants,  and  so  new  and  larger  and  more  grace¬ 
fully  curved  petals  and  more  dainty  and  gorgeous 
colors  have  constantly  been  evolved.  The  natural 
colors  have  undergone  just  as  great  stages  of  evolu¬ 
tion  in  the  siftings  and  combinations  of  science  till 
all  variations  from  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  to 
purest  white  and  clear  yellows,  rose  and  bright  pur¬ 
ple  have  been  evolved.  The  height  of  the  plants 
may  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  four  or  five  feet. 
Some  fragrant  varieties  exist  but.  evidently,  these 
flowers  choose  the  moths  as  well  as  the  bumble¬ 
bees  and  day-flying  insects  for  pollination  for  if  any 
fragrance  is  emitted  it  is  at  night. 

Since  we  have  come  into  possession  of  “our  farm,” 
we  have  received  some  financial  returns  from  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  our  hobby.  We  continue  to  derive  our 
most  appreciated  dividends  from  the  beauty  of  form 


By  Mrs.  Opti 


and  color  which  we  may  share  freely  with  the  many 
who  pass  and  enjoy  flowers  left  standing  where  they 
grow.  Next  to  this  comes  the  pleasure  of  sharing 
the  cut  blossoms  with  the  sick  and  shut-ins  of  a 
large  community  in  church,  school  and  Grange.  Some 
of  the  large  shipping  boxes  filled  with  these  rare 
stalks  and  other  flowers  sewed  into  the  boxes  have 
been  sent  many  times  to  friends  in  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  to  hospitals  several  miles 
distant.  Always  comes  back  the  gracious  message, 
“I  never  saw  anything  so  beautiful  in  form  and 
color  as  that  box  of  flowers  when  I  removed  the 
cover !  Each  flower  was  just  as  fresh  as  if  it  had 
just  been  cut.”  Some  years  have  brought  tolerably 
satisfactory  returns  from  flower  commission  houses. 
We  find  no  difficulty  in  cutting  the  florist’s  prized 
long  stems  and  yet  leaving  at  least  two  leaves  which 
complete  the  growth  of  extra  large  corms.  We  cut 
the  spikes  when  not  more  than  two  buds  are  open¬ 
ing.  In  a  large-sized  aster  box  we  sewed  75  or  100 
spikes,  but  we  had  to  splice  two  boxes  together  to 
get  the  required  length. 


These  flowers 


are 


often 


The  Gorgeous  Array  of  Bloom  Under  Field  Culture 


must  give  you  something,  and  oh.  how  I  do  appre¬ 
ciate  the  charm  and  arrangement !” 

We  have  spent  much  time  and  have  traveled 
miles  to  become  acquainted  with  the  “glads”  that 
suited  our  fancy  best.  We  attended  a  National 
Gladiolus  Society  display  in  Boston.  The  Botanical 
Gardens  at  New  York  City  supplied  choice  collec¬ 
tions  on  display.  The  Eastern  States  Exposition  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  various  State  and  county 
fairs  of  our  own  and  other  States,  ever  provide  in¬ 
teresting  Gladiolus  collections.  This  last  Autumn, 
we  spent  a  delightful  afternoon  examining  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  a  regional  Gladiolus  Society  given  in  the 
Armory  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  At  this  time  our  interest 
was  confirmed  in  Albania,  a  large  clear  white;  Cath¬ 
erine  Coleman,  pink ;  Dr.  F.  E.  Bennett,  orange 
scarlet;  Jenny  Lind,  pink  and  yellow;  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Sisson,  pink ;  Scarlet  Princeps,  cherry ;  Minuet,  lav¬ 
ender  and  in  Mrs.  Leon  Douglas,  huge  begonia  rose. 
We  are  awaiting  the  thrill  of  watching  for  these  ad¬ 
ditions  to  our  stock  to  blossom  this  season.  We  are 
also  planting  some  Golden  Dream,  a  wonderful  fine 
deep  yellow,  and  recommended  as  a  “late”  variety 
so  we  hope  that  it  will  follow  our  stock  of  Golden 
Measure,  tall  beautiful  spikes  of  pure  yellow  we 
highly  prize.  Niagara  has  proven 
a  graceful,  daintily  tinted  yellow. 
America  has  been  discarded  by  us  in 
favor  of  its  child,  Le  Marechal  Foch. 
The  large  curling  petals  of  delicate 
shell  pink  are  most  satisfactory,  and  it 
reproduces  rapidly.  Evelyn  kirtland 
represents  one  of  the  most  charming 
ruffled,  deeper  shades  of  pink.  Crimson 
Glow  provides  a  gorgeous  thriftiness  of 
color.  Lily  White  presents  a  mass  of 
clear  white  lily-like  blossoms,  not  large 
flowers  but  blossoming  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion  as  to  create  a  loveliness  of 
white.  We  enjoy  a  few  Princeps  with 
the  butterfly-like  petals,  but  this  is  not 
a  very  strong  grower.  Mary  Piekford 
ever  delights  us  with  its  deep  creamy 
throat  and  nearly  white  outer  edges. 
Ilerada  provides  a  large,  clear  mauve, 
but  is  not  a  thrifty  reproducer.  Mrs. 
Frank  Pendleton,  with  its  clear  pink 
and  large  dark  blotched  throat,  yields 
thrifty  tall  spikes  of  very  attractive 
blossoms.  Mrs.  Dr.  Norton  is  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  daintiness  and  unlike  any  other 
variety.  The  soft  pink  petals,  shading 
to  soft  yellowish  tints  in  the  throat, 
curve  backward  with  a  peculiar  grace¬ 
fulness.  Panama  is  a  large,  deep  pink, 
of  satisfaction.  Snowboy  blossoms  in 
long  sturdy  spikes  of  white  with  dark 
red  blotches.  Loveliness  is  a  creamy 
pink  of  large,  wavy  petals.  We  de¬ 
rive  much  satisfaction  in  knowing  each 
of  our  “glads”  by  name  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  most  of  our  stock  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  labeled.  For  enlarging  and  re¬ 
newing  our  stock  we  save  cormlets.  We 
have  a  large  mixture  of  Primulinus 
varieties  which  make  a  gorgeous  as¬ 
sortment  of  color  in  the  garden  and 
provide  daintiness  of  arrangements 
that  we  admire.  Alice  Tiplady,  with 
its  soft  orange-saffron  coloring,  is  one 


most  delightful  of  the  Primu- 


Looking  Down  the  Gladiolus  Rotes  at  Gladacres 

shipped  in  open  crates,  paper-lined.  Thus  the  flowers 
stand  upright.  Some  shippers  use  open  barrels. 
Nearness  to  a  large  public  market  would  certainly 
furnish  a  satisfactory  outlet  for  the  “glads,”  but  we 
have  never  had  opportunity  to  try  this  method.  We 
have  found  the  sale  of  cut  “glads”  direct  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  neighboring  village  communities  of 
some  profit  and  much  satisfaction.  The  appreciation 
which  so  many  gave  to  our  selection  of  choice  va¬ 
rieties  increased  our  respect  for  human  nature.  So 
many  possess  souls  akin  to  the  poet  who  said : 

“To  me,  the  meanest  flower  that  blows 
Gives  thoughts  that  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.” 
From  a  few  came  the  rude  shock  that  came  to 
Wordsworth  when  he  described  Peter  Bell  : 

“A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brink 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him 
And  it  was  nothing  more.” 

So  do  some  proverty-stricken  senses  who  may  be 
able  to  utilize  the  dollars  that  may  accrue  from 
modern  orchards  of  fairest  apples  find  in  each 
Gladiolus,  just  one  more  Gladiolus.  When  you  price 
such  choice  spikes  of  rare  form  and  color  to  such,  at 
50  cents  per  dozen,  they  retort  in  peeved  tones : 
“Why,  I  can  buy  all  the  Gladiolus  I  want  at  ‘Gran- 
diferous  Farms’  at  25  cents  a  dozen.”  Then  we  calm¬ 
ly  reply,  “That  is  the  place  for  you  to  get  your 
‘glads.’  ” 


One  good  neighbor  wished  some 


of 
to  . 


our  “glads” 
five  them  to 


for  a  funeral  bouquet.  We  wished 
her,  but  she  replied  firmly : 

“If  I  bought  chicken  or  cow  feed  from  you  you’d 
accept  pay.  These  beauties  cost  you  much  more  than 
the  cow  or  chicken  feed  cost  you  in  any  measure. 
I  can’t  pay  you  what  they  are  really  worth,  but  I 


of  the 
linus. 

New  varieties  come  high,  but  we 
often  wait  till  the  desired  variety 
comes  within  our  reach  and  then  some¬ 
times  buy  cormlets  or  “planting  stock” 
and  get  many  more  corms  for  a  year  or 
two  of  waiting.  The  “planting  stock” 
is  the  two-year-old  conn,  and  will  often 
blossom. 

The  planting  of  our  Gladiolus  corms 
begins  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  prepare  the  beds.  Gar¬ 
den  soil  of  well-cultivated  loam  is  chosen,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  this  receives  a  thorough  coating  of 
cow  or  chicken  manure.  If  wireworms  or  grubs  in¬ 
fest  the  soil,  Fall  plowing  is  recommended.  We  have 
never  suffered  from  these  sources  of  trouble.  In 
the  Spring  the  soil  is  carefully  prepared  and  the 
stones  that  ever  work  up  on  our  soil,  are  removed. 
I\  e  mark  off  the  rows  about  three  feet  apart,  so 
that  a  single  horse  cultivator  may  do  some  of  the 
cultivating,  though  we  ever  supplement  this  with 
hand-hoeing  and  hand-wTeeding. 

For  the  planting  of  the  blossoming  corms,  we 
make  a  trench  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  lay  the 
corms  in  with  the  bud  side  up.  These  are  placed 
about  four  inches  apart.  The  depth  of  planting 
tends  to  hold  upright  the  heavy  bloom  stalks.  If  a 
succession  of  bloom  is  desired  in  the  same  location, 
the  corms  may  be  placed  twice  as  far  apart  and 
the  vacant  spaces  filled  in  later  by  use  of  a  garden 
trowel.  However,  this  is  too  much  work  for  ordi¬ 
nary  practice.  The  cormlets  and  “planting  stock” 
should  be  planted  at  a  more  shallow  depth  and  as 
early  as  possible  to  give  time  for  growth.  We  sow 
the  cormlets.  We  plant  our  Pink  Beauty,  earliest  of 
the  Gladiolus  corms,  and  all  of  our  limited  supply 
of  corms,  first.  This  gives  abundance  of  time  for 
the  more  coveted  cormlets  to  develop  on  the  parent 
corms.  Lily  White  is  quite  early,  too,  so  we  plant 
many  of  these  early.  Crimson  Glow  and  later  plant¬ 
ings  of  Lily  White  make  charming  alternate  plant¬ 
ings.  With  the  help  of  some  blue  cornflowers,  Mr. 
Opti  is  planning  the  American  flag  in  these  three 
colors,  this  Summer.  It  may  fail  as  do  many 
“stunts,”  but  the  flowers  will  be  there  and  he’ll  have 
the  fun. 
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The  harvesting  occurs  early  enough  to  avoid  pos¬ 
sible  freezing  while  the  conns  are  drying  off  and 
curing  a  bit  before  the  tops  are  removed.  With  the 
spading  fork,  the  conns  are  loosened  and  then 
spread  out  in  rows  to  dry  for  two  or  three  or  even 
more  days  if  the  weather  is  dry.  We  then  take  the 
pruning  shears  and  cut  oft  the  tops  about  an  inch 
above  the  conn.  We  cut  the  conns  into  potato  crates 
with  paper  in  the  bottom  to  catch  the  conns.  These 


crates  are  stored  in  our  furnace  room  in  the  cellar 
to  await  bad  weather  or  Winter  evenings,  for  the 
husking.  Shallow  trays,  or  the  bushel  crates,  are 
safe  for  the  husked  corms.  With  pressure  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  the  husk 
and  dead  bottom  corm  are  quite  easily  removed.  Of 
all  the  Gladiolus  season,  the  harvesting  is  the  most 
strenuous,  and  the  conns  must  be  kept  from  any 
freezing  temperatures  when  out  of  the  ground.  When 
husking  occurs  any  conns  that  show  spots  of  red¬ 
dish  brown  or  blackish  color,  are  burned.  Slightly 
infested  corms  may  grow,  although  they  show  signs 
of  spotted  leaves  and  often  die  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  but  since  this  is  a  fungus  disease  it  spreads 
to  the  soil  and  other  corms.  Hence,  complete  eradi¬ 
cation  is  the  best  control  for  this  dry  rot.  The  new 
corm  of  the  plant  thus  dying  may  appear  perfectly 
healthy  at  gathering  time  but  the  disease  germs  de¬ 
velop  and  spread  in  storage.  This  disease  originates, 
usually,  in  young  stock,  hence  all  leaves  and  husks 
should  be  carefully  burned,  as  the  spores  originate 
on  the  leaves.  Various  chemical  applications  when 
used  at  a  strength  that  will  not  affect  the  corm,  do 
little  to  reduce  this  infection. 

A  neck  rot  bothers  some  growers.  This  is  a  bac¬ 
terial  trouble,  and  is  very  destructive.  It  is  carried 
over  in  diseased  corms.  Spraying  all  flowering  stock 
with  a  good  adhesive  Bordeaux  mixture  in  a  man- 


Fig.  2  and  3. — Left,  a  one-year-old  tree  or  ivhip.  The 
cross-line  suggests  the  proper  point  at  which  to  cut  it 
hack.  Right,  the  tree  shown  at  left  in  its  first  season's 
growth  after  planting.  Only  two  side  shoots  have  been 
permitted  to  develop,  any  others  that  may  have  started 
being  pinched  off  at  once.  The  cross  lines  indicate  the 
points  for  cutting  back  the  shoots  before  growth  starts 

again. 


many  years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  check  the  growth 
and  stimulate  the  development  of  fruit  spurs.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  best  trained  as  cordons  with  single  or  dou¬ 
ble  arms. 

Pear  trees,  for  best  results,  should  be  budded  on 
quince  root  stocks,  and  apple  trees,  on  Douein  stocks. 
These  root  stocks  have  a  dwarfing  effect  and  the 
tops  of  trees  propagated  on  them  grow  more  slowly 
and  do  not  become  as  large  as  do  trees  propagated 
on  the  common  pear  and  apple  stocks. 

The  Palmette-Verrier  system  of  training,  illustrat¬ 
ed  in  the  accompanying  figures,  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  form  under  usual  European  conditions  where 
practiced  for  pears,  plums  and  peaches.  The  vari¬ 
ous  steps  in  training  by  this  system  as  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  Old  World  countries  are  given  in  the 
following  details:  Peach  trees  should  have  a  space 
of  15  inches  between  branches;  pears,  apples  and 
plums,  32  inches.  If  this  form  is  used,  a  wire  trel¬ 
lis  should  be  constructed  (Fig.  1)  and  so  placed,  if 
against  a  wall,  that  there  are  6  to  12  inches  of  space 
between  wall  and  trellis.  Five  or  six  wires  will 
eventually  be  needed.  In  Fig.  1.  the  wires  are 
shown  at  12  inches  apart — -the  spacing  desired  be¬ 
tween  the  branches  of  apple  and  some  other  kinds 
of  trees. 

Next,  temporary  forms  made  of  strips  of  thin 
board,  three-fourths  inch  wide,  or  of  laths,  should 
be  constructed,  as  illustrated,  one  being  placed  at 
■each  point  where  a  tree  is  to  be  planted,  and  to 
which  the  first  branches  of  the  trees  are  to  be  tied 
in  the  beginning  of  the  training. 

One-year-old  budded  trees.'  which  are  straight,  un- 
branclied  whips  (Fig.  2)  should  be  used.  Each  one 
should  be  cut  back  to  a  height  of  approximately  15 
inches,  leaving  three  selected  buds  at  the  top,  the 
upper  one  being  at  the  front  and  the  other  two  on 


the  sides  of  the  stem,  pointing  one  to  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left  as  one  faces  the  tree.  All  other 
buds  must  be  suppressed  as  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring. 

As  shoots  develop  from  the  three  buds  at  the  top 
of  the  cut-back  stem,  they  are  made  to  assume  a 
form  suggested  by  Fig.  3.  All  wall-trained  fruit 
trees  must  have  their  fruit  spurs  trained  to  point 
either  upward  or  downward.  This  is  accomplished 
by  a  simple  method.  During  June  and  July,  one 
grasps  each  somewhat  tender  shoot  firmly  in  both 
hands  and  twists  it  to  the  right  or  left  until  about 
four  to  six  buds  point  in  the  desired  direction,  while 
an  assistant  ties  the  shoot  firmly  to  the  lower  por¬ 
tions  of  the  lath  form.  This  twisting  of  the  shoots 
may  sometimes  cause  them  to  split,  but  such  wounds 
will  soon  heal  over. 

About  four  weeks  later,  the  shoots  are  cut  free 
from  the  form  to  which  they  were  tied,  and  then 
retied  loosely  in  order  to  maintain  the  branches  in 
their  proper  positions. 

Fruit  trees  trained  to  any  form  along  driveways 
or  walks  where  they  have  no  wall  supports  do  not 
need  to  have  their  buds  pointed  upward  and  down¬ 
ward,  but  can  be  allowed  to  grow  in  their  natural 
positions.  This  simplifies  the  training. 

For  the  second  year,  the  central  or  terminal  shoot 
is  cut  back  to  a  height  of  12  inches  above  the  side 
branches  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  leaving,  as 
in  the  first  place,  three  buds  at  the  top.  the  center 


ner  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  plant,  helps  to 
control  this  trouble.  The  introduction  of  any  of 
these  diseases  is  through  the  diseased  corms,  but  all 
such  trouble  is  spread  and  encouraged  by  planting 
conns  over  and  over  in  the  same  soil.  Rotation  of 
plant  plots  should  be  used,  and  intervening  years 
help  to  prevent  trouble.  Cormlets  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  where  Gladiolus  have  never  grown. 

Millipedes  and  root  aphis  or  plant  lice  have  caused 
injury,  and  coarsely  ground  tobacco  or  stems  mixed 
in  the  soil  or  watering  helps  this.  The  aphis  is  re¬ 
ported  to  hibernate  on  corms  and  show  in  whitish 
form  near  Spring.  Treating  infested  corms  with 
Black  Leaf-40  eradicates  such  infestation. 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  we  have  grown,  we  have 
ever  found  the  Gladiolus  the  easiest  of  cultivation 
and  least  trouble  from  any  disease  or  member  of  the 
multitudinous  insect  pests. 


Training  of  Fruit  Trees  for  Amateurs 

In  some  parts  of  Europe  the  training  of  dwarf 
fruit  trees  against  walls,  trellises  and  in  other  ways 
is  commonly  practiced.  It  is  not  difficult  to  train 
trees  to  symmetrical  forms,  but  it  requires  skill  and 
constant  care.  In  this  country  these  special  systems 
are  seldom  seen  except  on  some  of  the  large  private 
estates  where  European  trained  gardeners  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  even  there  the  practice  is  limited,  but 
there  is  considerable  interest  in  these  methods. 

Pears,  apples,  plums  and  peaches  respond  well  to 
several  types  of  training  that  are  in  use.  Pears  are 
widely  grown  in  some  of  the  European  countries  be¬ 
cause  they  fruit  early  and  yield  readily  to  these 
methods  of  treatment.  In  this  country  the  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  the  trees  to  blight  is  a  drawback.  Apple 
trees  have  a  tendency  to  make  strong  shoots  for 
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Fig.  5. — Further  Development. 


one  being  at  the  front  of  the  stem.  The  two  one- 
year-old  side  shoots  or  arms  are  cut  back  about  one- 
third  of  their  length  as  suggested  by  the  cross  lines 
in  Fig.  3. 

The  three  buds  at  the  top  of  the  central  shoot,  as 
they  put  forth  shoots  in  the  second  season's  growth, 
will  continue  to  extend  the  system  of  training  as 
suggested  by  Fig.  4.  The  new  branches  or  arms  are 
treated  exactly  as  were  the  two  arms  that  developed 
'  the  first  season.  The  same  procedure  as  to  cutting 
back  the  arms  and  training  is  continued  each  year 
except  that  only  the  tips  of  the  branches  are  cut 
back. 

The  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  will  show  three 
pairs  of  side  branches  or  arms  (Fig.  5).  The  lower 
pair  should  now  be  cut  loose  from  their  original 
positions  and  retied  iu  a  semi-horizontal  position 


(Fig.  5).  This  change  in  position  should  be  made 
gradually  during  the  growing  season. 

The  fifth  year  the  palmette  will  have  four  pairs 
of  arms,  and  by  this  time  the  lower  ones  should  be 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position  and  tied  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  wire  of  the  trellis,  with  the  ends  pointing  up¬ 
ward  (Fig.  G).  Care  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
bends  in  the  two  arms  exactly  alike  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  main  stem.  Unequal  growth  and 


Fig.  G. — Another  Type  Started  at  Bottom. 


lack  of  symmetry  in  form  will  result  if  the  arms  are 
not  kept  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 

The  second  pair  of  arms  are  then  lowered  to  semi¬ 
horizontal  and  later  to  horizontal  positions  and  the 
process  continued  until  the  palmette  is  completed 
(Fig.  7).  If  one  upright  terminal  shoot  makes  a 
stronger  growth  than  the  others,  it  should  be  cut 
loose  and  retied  in  a  semi-horizontal  position  for  a 
time.  A  side  shoot  that  is  growing  too  strong  should 
be  cut  back  short  during  the  Spring  pruning. 

If  a  branch  should  die,  plant  another  young  tree 
of  the  same  variety  below  the  dead  branch  and 
eventually  replace  the  latter  by  grafting  in  a  branch 
from  the  young  tree.  However,  only  the  erect  part 
of  an  arm  could  be  repaired  in  this  way. 

The  Summer  pruning  (pinching)  of  vegetative 
spurs  is  done  after  the  seventh  leaf  has  developed 
and  not  later.  Pinch  the  rest  off  to  divert  the  sap 
to  the  lower  buds.  The  terminal  shoots  are  left  un¬ 
touched  during  the  Summer  pruning. 

Cordons  for  apples  are  formed  the  same  way  as 
palmettos.  For  a  one-arm  cordon,  the  tree  is  cut 
back  to  only  two  buds,  pointing  one  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left.  A  double-arm  cordon  is  cut  back 
to  three  buds  as  in  the  palmette;  the  second  year, 
cut  back  to  two  buds,  12  inches  above  the  first  year 
cut.  in  order  to  make  the  second  series  of  arms;  or 
the  terminal  shoot  is  bent  12  inches  above  the  first 
pair  of  arms  info  a  semi-horizontal  position.  This 
will  force  the  side  bud  into  strong  growth  and  form 


Fig.  7. — The  Completely  Trained  Tree. 


the  second  arm.  Only  one  and  two-arm  cordons 
are  in  use. 

Apple  whips,  for  cordons,  are  planted  20  feet 
apart,  and  if  well-formed  and  the  ends  meet,  they 
are  then  grafted  together.  A  number  of  such  trees 
may  form  a  single  unit,  and  are  best  grown  as  or¬ 
namentals  along  driveways,  trained  on  a  trellis  for 
Support.  M AUXIN  BILON. 


Eastern  Iowa  Crop  Report 

We  have  been  having  all  kinds  of  weather  this 
month  with  very  little  warm  weather  and  the  rest 
cold  and  dry.  We  need  rain  as  our  soil  is  hard  and 
lumpy,  and  onions  to  make  a  good  crop  need  a  good 
shower  every  week.  Our  set  onions  look  well,  have 
a  good  color  and  are  good  size,  and  on  account  of 
the  cool  weather  there  are  not  many  weeds  in  our 
fields. 

The  seed  onions  are  up  and  have  been  cultivated 
once  and  now  they  are  beginning  to  use  the  hand 
hoe  to  get  the  patches  of  smartweed  out.  Some  of 
us  have  been  through  our  set  onions  three  times  be¬ 
sides  hand-hoeing  them  once,  and  are  hoeing  them 
again.  I  don't  know  any  other  crop  that  takes  as 
much  work  and  hard  work  as  onions  do. 

Our  neighbor  has  harvested  his  crop  of  15  acres 
of  radishes,  shipping  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  as 
well  as  selling  locally.  Price  was  good  this  year, 
$1.75  per  bushel  of  100  bunches,  34  to  1G  in  a  bunch. 
Last  year  he  plowed  his  radish' patch  under  as  the 
market  was  too  cheap  for  him  ro  make  anything.  He 
has  about  five  or  six  acres  of  spinach  ready  to  cut ; 
is  putting  out  a  big  field  of  tomatoes,  also  of  cab¬ 
bage.  He  paid  his  radish  bunehers  four  cents  per 
dozen  bunches.  Most  of  them  made  fairly  good 
wages  at  that. 

Wheat,  barley  and  oats  look  well.  First  crop  of 
Alfalfa  looks  big  enough  to  cut  for  hay.  Corn  plant- 
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ing  started  out  three  or  four  days  ago 
(May  17),  and  is  going  at  full  blast. 
Potatoes  are  up  big  enough  to  cultivate 
and  look  well.  I  tried  out  what  the  man 
from  Maine  said  about  covering  up  the 
potatoes  when  . they  first  come  up  to  kill 
all  the  weeds,  and  it  worked  fine.  I  get 
lots  of  things  out  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  like 
that. 

Late  frost  killed  most  of  our  peaches 
and  plums,  but  the  apples,  cherries, 
strawberries  and  grapes  seem  to  be  all 
right.  All  the  early  flowers  and  bushes 
are  'in  bloom.  The  early  tulips  are  very 
beautiful.  The  early  Iris,  lilacs,  bush 
honeysuckle,  Spiraeas,  and  all  the  wild 
flowers  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the  roses 
will  be  out  in  a  week  as  the  buds  are 
showing  color.  I  think  this  time  of  the 
year  is  the  finest  of  the  seasons  with  the 
trees  green,  some  of  them  with  blooms, 
the  yards  nicely  trimed  and  the  grass  so 
fine.  B.  D.  GEORGE. 


Killing  Chickweed 

On  page  589,  under  “Missouri  Notes,” 
I  see  that  farmers  and  lot  owners  are 
having  trouble  with  chickweed.  I  have 
a  remedy  which  1  think  will  put  it  out 
of  business.  I  have  killed  Canada  thistle 
which  is  the  hardest  weed  that  «any  man 
ever  tackled,  and  you  lose  no  use  from 
your  ground. 

Bi’iefly  it  is  this :  Seed  down  your 
ground  in  the  Spring  with  oats  or  wheat, 
but  the  best  results  in  oats.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  on  a  light  coat  of  lime,  which 
all  kinds  of  grass  like ;  then  seed  Grimm 
Alfalfa,  about  seven  or  eight  quarts  to 
the  acre.  Now  do  not  sowt  the  shallow- 
rooted  types  of  Alfalfa  for  they  will 
heave  out  just  like  clover.  I  have  plowed 
out  Grimm  with  roots  18  and  20  inches 
long  and  one  inch  in  diameter  that  had 
been  in  the  ground  six  or  seven  years. 

My  advice  is  for  those  who  have  chick- 
weed  in  strawberries  is  to  lay  tough  pa¬ 
per  in  between  the  rows,  and  put  stones 
on  it  to  keep  it  down.  What  is  in  the 
rows  you  will  have  to  pull  out.  I  hope  if 
any  of  your  farmers  try  these  experi¬ 
ments  they  will  let  me  know  how  they 
came  out.  I  have  farmed  all  my  life  and 
am  now  75  years  old.  These  remedies 
I  have  seen  demonstrated  myself.  I  hope 
this  information  will  help  someone.  I 
do  not  think  any  man  in  any  kind  of 
business  has  more  to  contend  with  than 
a  farmer.  L,  D.  s. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


Forestry  Tour  Program 

Extension  Forester  tb.  A.  Cope,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  sends  the  following  sched¬ 
ule  of  the  Chenango,  Delaware,  Otsego 
counties  forestry  tour  : 

Start  of  tour,  9  A.  M.,  Norwich  Ceme- 
tery  Association,  Route  12,  Friday,  June 
12.  End  of  toux-,  Cooperstown,  Clark 
Estate,  4  P.  M.,  Saturday.  Total  dis¬ 
tance  of  tour,  Norwich  to  Cooperstown, 
130  miles;  first  day  75  miles,  second  day- 
55  miles.  Chenango,  Delaware  and  Ot¬ 
sego  counties  have  planted  16,000,000 
trees  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  best 
of  these  will  be  seen  on  the  tour. 

This  tour  will  cover  county  forests, 
city  forests,  club  forests,  school  foi-ests, 
estate  forests,  farm  forests,  4-II  club  for¬ 
ests.  Species  seen :  White,  red,  Scotch, 
jack  pines;  Norway  spruce;  white  cedar; 
European  larch  ;  white  ash  and  red  oak. 
Trees  will  be  seen  of  all  ages  from  one 
yeay  plantations  up  to  some  veteran 
white  pine,  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
200  years  old.  This  beautiful  stand  is 
considered  the  finest  block  of  white  pine 
in  Otsego  County. 


Coast  to  Coast  Trip 

Last  week  we  suggested  clothing  to  be 
taken  for  the  trip.  The  notes  stated  one 
or  two  silk  dresses  but  we  intended  to 
say  two  or  three  and  a  light-weight  wool¬ 
en.  It  is  more  comfortable  to  have  the 
extra  dresses,  and,  as  they  do  not  take 
up  much  room,  put  in  the  extra  one. 

Another  year  has  rolled  around  and 
time  for  another  lovely  trip.  How  I  wish 
I  could  go  over  the  same  trip  again.  I 
shall  never  forget  it,  but  I  do  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  go  another  year.  I  just 
love  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  talks  on  the 
radio  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evening 
and  hear  Old  Timer  and  the  Borax  Com¬ 
pany.  I  often  get  out  my  cards  and 
papers  and  go  over  them  and  thank  the 
kind  friend  who  sent  me  the  snapshots. 
How  wonderful  it  all  seems.  Please  send 
booklets  to  the  names  I  enclose.  I  have 
four  little  evergreens  out  of  six  I  brought 
from  Glacier  Park.  I  also  brought  some 
Iceland  poppy  seed  but  am  afraid  it 
froze  out.  I  have  some  tulips  in  the 
same  bed  but  call  it  Glacier  Park  just 
the  same.  E.  i.  T. 

New  York. 

In  case  we  made  reservations  for  the 
trip  and  found  we  could  not  go  or  were 
taken  sick  and  could  not  go  how  much 
money  would  we  have  to  pay?  c.  tv. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  find  you  are  unable  to  go  and 
will  advise  us  within  five  days  of  the 
date  of  leaving  on  the  trip,  we  will  gladly 
refund  the  entire  amount  paid  in  includ¬ 
ing  the  deposit.  It  is  wise  to  send  in  the 
$6  for  deposit  as  soon  as  you  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  take  the  trip,  in  order  to  have 
your  reservation  on  file.  It  is  a  case  of 
first  come  first  served,  although  all  ac¬ 
commodations  are  good  and  everyone  will 
be  satisfied. 


I  have  long  wanted  to  make  the  trip  to 
the  West  and  the  idea  of  going  with  a 
bunch  who  are  readers  of  the  magazine 
especially  appeals  to  me.  I  am  entitled 
to  l'ailroad  transportation.  Would  I  be 
entitled  to  an  allowance  for  this.  I 
would  like  to  know  so  that  I  may  request 
passes  in  time  to  accompany  the  party. 
Give  me  figures  without  pass  also  so  I 
could  take  another  man  along.  R.  a.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  deduction  will  be  allowed  for  the 
passes  and  arrangements  made  to  join 
the  trip  at  the  start. 

I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  over  40 
years.  I  am  an  old  man  but  able  to  w-oi’k 
all  the  time  and  I  would  like  to  go  on 
the  trip  if  it  doesn’t  cost  too  much. 

New  York.  f.  h.  c. 

The  fact  that  this  rate  includes  the 
meals,  Pullman  accommodations,  tips  and 
sightseeing  trips,  makes  it  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  vacation  and  we  hope  our  friend 
will  be  able  to  go  with  us. 

Full  particulars  about  this  delightful 
trip  will  be  sent  on  request  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York. 
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CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  PLANTS,  Danish  Ball- 
head.  Flat  Dutch  and  Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage 
Plants,  $1  per  1,000;  $4.50  per  5,000.  Greater  Bal¬ 
timore,  New  Stone.  Bonny  Best  and  Marglobe  Tomato 
Plants,  same  as  Cabbage  Plants.  Rod  Plum  (Preserv¬ 
ing  Tomato),  $3  per  1,000.  All  f.o.b.  Franklin.  Can 
make  prompt  shipment.  All  stock  from  certified  seed. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.  -  Franklin,  Va. 


PI  A  A/T<1-  Minions  frostproof,  hardy,  fleld-qrown 

cabbage — Wakefields,  Danish  Railhead, 
Copenhagen,  Fiat  Dutch — 100%  good  plants  and  de¬ 
livery.  Disease  proof  tomato — Marglobe,  B.  Best, 
Stone,  Baltimore.  300 — $1.00;  500 — $1.25:  1,000 — 
$2.00,  prepaid.  Express,  $1.00—1,000.  Sweet  Potato, 
Peppers — 50c — 100;  $3.00 — 1,000. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  iAND  TOMATO.  Charleston,  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field.  Flat  Dutch.  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  300 — 
75c:  500 — $1.00;  1,000— $1.50.  postpaid  10,000— $7.50 

express  collect.  Tomato  and  Potato,  $3.00  per  thous¬ 
and  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

FOUR  BROTHERS  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


DANISH  BALLHEAD,  Copenhagen,  Fiat  Dutch 
and  Wakefields.  1.000 — $1.75:  500 — $1.00  prepaid. 
1,000 — $1.00  express  collect.  Marglobe.  Stone,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Bonnie  Best,  1.000 — $2.00;  500 — $1.25  pre¬ 
paid:  1,000 — $1.25  express  collect. 

TRUCKERS  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


GUARANTEED  PLANTS — Prompt  service.  Good  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Cabbage'  500 — 85c:  1,000 — 

$1.25;  5.000 — $5.00.  Tomato,  Pepper:  500 — $1.25; 

1.000— $2.00;  2,000— $3.50. 

Buckeye  Farms,  Dept.  0,  Box  541,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


MILLIONS  disease  proof  hardy  cabbage  plants  for 
late  crop.  Danis!) — Copenhagen — Wakefields — Suc¬ 
cession — Fiatdutcli.  $1.00 — 1,000;  10.000 — $8.50;  20,- 
000 — $15.00.  express,  good  order  delivery  guaranteed. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE,  Tomato,  and  Collard  Plants,  any  va¬ 
riety,  200 — 60c;  500— $1.25;  1.000— $2. 00‘;  by 
express  2.000— $2.50;  10.000— $10.00.  Will  mix  orders. 

VIRGINIA  PLANT  FARM,  COURTLAND,  VIRGINIA 


Millions  field-grown  tomato  &  cabbage 

PLANTS,  all  best  varieties.  $1.25  1.000  collect; 
good  del.  guar.  Standard  Plant  Co.,  Franklin.  Va. 


Fine  Plants 


CABBAGE  and  TOMATO 
Leading:  variet  es— $1  per  1000, 
snipped  promptly.  Sat.  guar.  Tidewater  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


QfroiiiKomf  Ploti^c  Beaubach©  and  Unci©  Jim. 
OlldWUuIiy  Flail  l  ^  Best  ever  with  us  for  35 
years.  iM  per  100.  *4  per  500,  per  1000,  postpaid. 
FIUFE  BROTHERS  -  Burnham,  Maine 


Seed  Buckwheat^eaT^tt^ 

New  bags  10c.  Remit,  by  money  order  or  certified  check. 

II.  B.  LOW  SON  •  •  Orangeville,  Pa. 


GOOD  RECLEANED  SEED  BUCKWHEAT.  SUO  Bushel  F.O.B. 
Sacks  free.  Geo.  K.  Bowdish,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


gflfE  Wilson  SOY  BEANS 

Pvncn  QooJ  The  World’s  best  poultry  feed  Enough  to 
I  I  UMJ  OCCU  sow  acre,  $5.00.  POTISH,  PCLASKI,  N.  I. 


RoJiv  RIllP  SnriiPP  ^yrs. — 100  postpaid  $5.  Ever- 
Dau.y  DlUc  JjJl  UUc  greens  and  Nursery  Stock 
Send  for  catalog.  THE  CASSEI,  NUKSFKY,  Mantua,  Ohio 


ProSf  Chestnut  Trees 


Write  for  booklet  Snnny 
Ridge  Nnrsery,Round  Hill.Ya. 


Boxwood 


Western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr.  heavy  rooted, 
per  100.  Tli.  F.  y.  d.  Menlen,  Dunkirk,  N.Y. 


EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 


Three  to  fly*' 
year-old  trees. 
12  to  15 
Inches 
high 


MAY  &  JUNE 
PLANTING  TIME 


4  American  Spruce, 
4  Norway  Spruce 
,  2  Chinese  Arborvltae. 


BARGAIN 
PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 


250 

ACRES 


1(|  EVERGREENS  $185 

A  ”  4  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  * 
vitae,  2  Mugho  Pines,  2  Junipertus  Com¬ 
munis.  Trees  twice  transplanted.  15  to  20 

inches  high. _ _ _ _ _ 

With  every  order  of  $5.50  or  over  you  may 
select  extra  $1.10  worth  of  any  stock  from 
this  advertisement.  (This  week  only) ■ 


Japanese  Red  Leaved  Maple,  15  in . $1.25 

The  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS”  Silver 

Tint  foliage  . 2  Trees  $1.25 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  (lowering).  Pink, 

purple  and  red,  I  to  I'A  feet,  . 3  for  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEAS,  (Nudiflora),  deep  pink 

species.  Blooming  age,  each  . $1.10 

MAGNOLIA  TREES  . 2  TREES,  $1.10 


HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

rare  collection,  flowers  8  inches  across,  beau¬ 
tiful  colors  of  rich  brilliancy. ..  18  roots  $3.50 


HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Bronze,  pink,  lavender,  white,  red  and  yellow; 
flowers  measure  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter: 

6  Plants  . $1.10 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

6-7  years  old;  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-yr.-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted, 

extra  bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each  . $1.10 


BLOOMING  AGE  10c  EACH 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue  and  Light  Blue; 
Columbines,  all  colors;  Oriental  Poppies, 
flowers  8  inches  across,  different  colors; 
Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors;  Shasta 
Daisies,  Yellow  Daisies:  Hardy  Carnations 
6  colors;  Painted  Daisies:  Gaillardias;  Sweet 
Williams;  Foxgloves,  different  colors;  I’ortu- 
laca,  brilliant  colors;  Chinese  lantern  plant, 
scarlet. 

ORDER  MUST  AMOUNT  TO  $1.10  OR  MORE 


Rock  Garden  Plants,  25  varieties  . $2.20 

Rock  Garden  Evergreens,  10  varieties  . $1.10 


Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters,  Zinnias. 
Calendulas,  Straw- Flowers,  and  Stocks, 

50  PLANTS  FOR  $1.10 


50  PANSIES,  ruffled-flowering  mixture,  beautiful 

markings  (in  bud)  .  41.10 

50  ENGLISH  DAISIES  . $1.10 

25  FORGET-ME-NOTS  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 
Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  PLANTS 

Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Shasta  Daisies, 
Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams, 
Anemones,  Double  Buttercups,  Spice  Pinks, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Phlox,  Evening  Primroses, 
Blue  Bells,  Gentians,  Lupines,  Forget-Me-Nots, 
Columbines  and  249  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Flower 
plants;  Snapdragons,  Zinnias,  Pansies,  Petunias, 
Salvias  and  other  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines.  Catalogue  free, 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES.  HAMPTON  BAYS.  N.  Y. 

1 0  Dahlia  and  1 2  Gladiolus  Bulbs  mixed  colors. 

Sent  prepaid  for  $1 .00.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg,  N.Y. 


Better  Asparagus  Profits! 

The  up-to-date  way  to  hunch  “GRASS”  is  with 
TVER  RUBBER  COMPANY  Elastic  Bands.  They 
are  better,  quicker,  and  neater.  If  your  Bureau 
or  Dealer  does  not  handle  them,  write  us  for 
dealer’s  name. 

TYER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 


A 


SPARAGUS  WASHINGTON  and  PALMETTO 

qa/|tc  Two  and  t,iree  years  old. 

nUU  I  O  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  •  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

P|  AWTC  THAT  GROW— Postpaid  to  you 
I  Ixflii  1 1)  Any  Lot  25c,  5  Lots  $1.00 

5  Hardy  Carnation,  24  Aster,  3  Dwarf  Canna,  6 
Cosmos,  3  Columbine,  4  Coleus,  3  Campanula.  6 
Calendula,  3  Coreopsis.  2  Delphiniums.  3  Gaillardia 
5  Pinks.  5  Petunia,  6  Pansies,  6  Salvia,  4  Snap¬ 
dragon.  3  Verbena,  6  Gold  Medal  Zinnia,  36  Beet, 
48  Cabbage,  36  C’flower.  20  Celery,  24  Lettuce  36 
Mangle.  36  S.  Pota,  36  Tobacco,  20  Tomato,  15  Pep¬ 
per,  6  Egg  Pit.  (400  Cabbage,  $1.00;  1.000,  $2.00) 
Tomato,  Aster,  Celery,  100,  75c:  1,000.  $5.90.  Beet 
C’flower,  Mangle,  100,  50c;  300,  $1.00;  1,000,  $3.00.  Cat. 
GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM, _ Smoketown.  Pa. 

100  ^CRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

“Frostproof”  Cabbage  Plants;  Jersey  Wakefield 
Charleston,  Copenhagen,  Fiatdutcli,  Golden  Acre,  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead  and  Enkliuizen  Glory.  500.  $1.25-  1  000 
$2.00  prepaid.  $1.25  thousand;  10,000,  $10.00  Ex¬ 
pressed  Collect,  Yellow  and  White  Onion  Plants. 
Same  prices.  Prompt  shipments  of  First  Class  Hand 
Picked,  Selected  plants  and  delivered  good  condition 
or  money  refunded.  Get  prices  on  Beet,  Tomato 
Pepper  and  Sweet  Potato  Plants — Day  and  Night 
Service — Shipping  Capacity  %  million  dailv. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


PLANTS 


Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
Leading  Varieties  F.O.B. 


5000 
or  more 


100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

.  .50 

1.15 

1.80 

1.65 

2.25 

3.75 

3.50 

. .  .70 

1.85 

3.00 

2.90 

.  .60 

1.50 

2.50 

2.25 

Cabbage  . $  .45 

Cauliflower  . 75 

Tomato  . . 

Pepper  . 85 

Sweet  Potato  . 70 

B.  Sprouts,  Beets,  Lettuce. 

Catalog  free .  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sowell,  New  Jersey 

ff  nnL  P  LOW  PRICES  ON  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
•  EXTRA  SPECIAL  FOR  30  DAYS 

Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead. 
Fiatdutcli,  Glory,  $1.00  thousand;  10,000,  $7.50: 

50.000,  $35.00.  Tomato  Plants,  $1.00  thousand.  Sweet 
potato,  $2.00.  Pepper,  $2.50.  Well  packed,  good 
delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 

FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


EFFECTIVE  SPRAYING 


Made  Easier  by  using 
the  Todd  Perfection 
HOSE  SWIVEL 

New  labor,  time  and  temper-saving 
device  for  use  between  hose¬ 
coupling  and  spjay  gun. 

Allows  free  motion  of  gun  — 
in  any  direction.  Hose  cannot  kink'  The 
stuffing  box  joint  cannot  leak  under  "high” 
est  pressure.  Very  compact,  light  in  weight' 
Users  say  lessened  muscular  effort  pays  for 
swivel  in  day’s  use.  Used  by  many  state 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experimental 
Stations.  Fruit  growers’  supply  dealerc 
write  for  proposition. 

A.  B.  TODD  &  CO. 

Dept.  D  VERMILION, OHIO 


ULiilWeeds  with 

h  /f  -J  J  /T  fill  I'll  4  li  Am  ~  _  .1  _  . 


Bum  them,  seeds  and  all 
*'/ J  while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
yltsy  of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch,  2000° 
m//i  W'Jj),  ^strays  Canada  Thistle. 

r/'/iWy  quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy,  Hon- 

,  eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  for 

destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi- 
mental  Stations,  Farmers,  Foresters,  Poultrv- 
meo.  Fox  Ranchers  and  others.  y 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  76-H—Free 
.AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  Inc 
^  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

^Chicago, III.  San  Francisco,  Cal- 


Get  My  New  Cut  Prices 


Lower 

"Prices  on  Farni^ 

_  and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 
greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  50  years! 

Lasts  TWICE  as  long  as  ordinary  fencing.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  I  Pay  Freight,  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog  today.— Jim  Brown,  f  (j  j 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  4306 C CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


*  \\  *ntW  FREIGHT  . 

°  'f^HAROWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  L.  FERRIS.  BOX  245  IHTERLAKEN..HY 

h  fti.'i  it,i  ii  it  ffii  il  i  i  ij,Ya  m  * 

PJ  F— vtl  'A'  I  iv-  X"  k'J  > 

Plows  m  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
S66dS  m  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
CaKivatesm  Fruit  Growers  and  Poulnymen. 

MnwcH.~ui  Ti  EASY  TERMS 
nndl  nwivc\Walkin8  &  Riding  Equipment! 
BnaLnWnS  Vr«  Catalog  Does  Belt  Work  I 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3260  Como  Ave  2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
etalk.  All  year usefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  etc 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


John  Deere  Grain  Binders  $135 


A  limited  supply  at  this  special  price. 

BUCK  BROS.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Freight  paid 


Market  Boxes  -  -  Apple  Boxes 
Farm  Produce  Boxes 

Reasonable  prices — write 

STUDLEY  BOX  &  LUMBER  CO.  Roche.ter,  N.  H. 

CELERY  PLANTS 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong  field-grown  celery 
plants  ready  for  shipment  by  June  15.  Free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  All  standard  varieties.  Price,  30  cents  per 
100  up  to  1.000;  $2.00  per  1,000  up  to  5,000.  Prices 
quoted  on  larger  quantities.  Also  have  lettuce  and 
celeriac  plants,  same  price. 

WARNER  CELERY  CO.,  -  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

GUARANTEED  PLANTS 

24-hour  service.  Capacity  250.000  daily.  Plants  dug 
fresh  for  your  order.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Glory, 
Ballhead.  Savoy,  Fiatdutcli.  Golden  Acre.  Red. 
Postpaid:  1.000—  $1.75;  500  — $  1.15:  200— 65c.  Ex¬ 
pressed:  5,000 — $6.25;  10,000 — $10.00.  Cauliflower 

and  Broccoli:  50— 35c;  100— 60c;  500— $1.75;  l.uOO— 
$3.25.  Port  Mellinger,  Dept.  R,  North  Lima,  Ohio 

Vegetable  Plants 

Tomato,  Cabbage,  Sweet  Potato.  Cauliflower.  Bee 
Plant,  Pepper,  Celery  Plants;  Asparagus  Roots, 
heading  varieties.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 

25  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields.  Ballhead,  Flat 
Dutch  and  Succession;  300,  $|;  500,  $1.25;  1  000.  $2, 
prepaid.  Express  $1  1,000.  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless  same  price. 

Ruby  King  Pepper  and  potato  plants  $3.50  1,000. 
Quick  service,  good  plants  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


IRON  AGE  Higk- 


TRACTION  AND  ENGINE 


Pressure  Sprayers 


Cover  4  and  6  Rows— Give  Complete  Coverage  of  Plants 


The  IRON  AGE  Four*  Row,  Drop-Nozzle  Trac¬ 
tion  Sprayer  delivers  spray  from  three  angles, 
pressure  up  to  300  lbs.  IRON  AGE 
Underslung  Engine  Sprayers  cover  up 
to  six  rows  at  pressures  as  high  as  450 
lbs.  Widest  Spray  Boom  is  made  rigid 
by  exclusive  Locking  device. 

Illustrated  Folders  on  Sprayers  and  Potato 
Planters — Writs  for  them. 

A.  B-  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  1330  YORK,  PA. 


IRON  AGE  No.  370 
Combined  Field  and 
Orchard 
Power 
Sprayer 
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Some  Annual  Insect  Visitors 
to  Our  Vegetable  Gardens 

Most  of  us  who  are  making  gardens 
this  Spring  will  meet  various  insects 
whether  we  wish  to  or  not.  It  will  be 
wise  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  some 
of  them,  at  least  by  proxy,  before  they 
actually  visit  us.  It  will  also  be  wise  to 
get  out  batteries  of  dust  guns  and  spray 
guns  cleaned  and  ready  together  with 
plenty  of  ammunition. 

Cutworms 

Cutworms  are  the  most  pesky  and  an¬ 
noying  insect  enemies  of  the  gardener. 
Like  most  thieves,  they  work  at  night 
and  lie  low  during  the  day.  Moreover, 
each  one  when  it  crawls  out  of  the  soil 
at  night,  instead  of  making  a  meal  from 
one  cabbage  plant,  ta'  eef  just  enough 


Plant-lice  or  Aphids 

Among  the  numerous  insects  that  are 
liable  to  come  to  our  gardens  are  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  plant-lice  or  aphids.  In 
some  seasons  they  come  in  hordes  and 


Control. — Tobacco  is  an  old-fashioned 
remedy  which  in  its  modern  form  of 
nicotine-sulphate,  commonly  called  Black 
Leaf-40,  is  still  the  standard  remedy  for 
aphids.  It  is  used  at  the  rate  of  one  tea¬ 


The  Variegated  Cutworm.  Fig.  1 

bites  from  the  stem  to  make  the  plant 
wilt  and  die,  and  then  goes  to  other  plants 
in  the  row  taking  sample  bites  as  it  goes 
along.  The  result  is,  that  one  cutworm 
may  destroy  several  plants  in  an  evening. 

Of  course  these  cutworms  are  caterpillars 
and  eventually  change  into  handsome 
moths.  We  can  admire  the  moths,  but  \ . 
we  can't  forget  where  they  came  from. 

One  of  the  most  common  cutworms  in 
this  country  is  the  “variegated  cutworm.” 
We  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  cater¬ 
pillar  (Fig.  1)  with  its  black  velvety 
and  yellow  markings  is  a  handsome  one, 
hut  its  behavior  cools  our  admiration. 
Another  common  one  is  the  “greasy  cut¬ 
worm.”  It  is  of  a  dark,  greasy,  gray 
color  relieved  a  bit  by  some  faint  yellow- 


The  Cabbage 

gather  on  the  cabbages,  cucumbers,  peas 
and  other  vegetables  (Fig.  G).  They 
live  largely  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  until  they  become  too  crowded. 
They  suck  out  the  juice  of  the  plants, 
and  the  leaves  become  curled,  turn  brown, 
dry  up  and  die.  These  tiny  aphids  should 
be  checked  before  they  become  abundant. 


Worm,"  B;  Eggs,  A;  Chrysalis,  C.  Fig.  5 

spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  soap  or  gold 
dust  added.  On  a  larger  scale,  one  pint  of 
the  nicotine  with  five  pounds  of  soap  in 
100  gallons  of  water  is  the  usual  formula. 

A  three  per  cent  nicotine  dust  is  very 
toxic  to  most  aphids,  and  when  avail¬ 
able  is  preferred  to  the  liquid  by  some 


gardeners.  In  any  case,  the  application 
of  the  nicotine  materials  should  be  made 
early  before  the  aphids  become  abundant. 
Moreover  it  is  often  necessary  to  make 
weekly  applications.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  hit  the  aphids  by  directing  the  spray 
to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves. 

The  Cabbage  and  Radish  Root-maggot 

A  small  dark  fly  resembling  a  house¬ 
fly  will  soon  make  its  appearance  in  many 
of  our  gardens.  Within  a  few  days  after 
the  flies  appear  the  females  will  deposit 
tlieir  tiny  white  eggs  in  crevices  of  the 
soil  about  early  cabbage,  radish  and  cauli¬ 
flower  plants.  In  about  a  week  the  tiny 
white  maggots  will  appear  and  attack  the 
roots  of  the  cabbage  plants.  The  plants 
soon  wilt  and  die.  In  the  case  of  rad¬ 
ishes,  the  fleshy  roots  are  channeled 
through  and  through  with  the  brown  bur¬ 
rows  of  the  maggots.  The  radishes  often 
turn  dark  and  decay  becoming  unfit  for 
table  use  (Fig.  3). 

Control. — Fortunately  we  have  a  simple 
effective  remedy  for  this  pest,  namely, 
corrosive  sublimate.  This  coarse  white 
powder  is  a  violent  poison  and  must  be 
handled  with  care  and  kept  in  bottles 
plainly  labeled  poison.  For  cabbage 
plants  in  the  seed-bed  it  is  dissolved  in 
water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  10 
gallons  of  water  and  poured  directly  on 
the  cabbage  plants  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  through  the  ground  using  a  gallon 
to  every  20  to  40  feet  of  the  row.  The 
application  should  be  repeated  once  a 


Strip  of  Tin  About  a  Cabbage  Plant  to 
Protect  It  From  Cuticorms.  Fig  2 


ish  lines.  We  have  never  felt  the  slight¬ 
est  compunction  in  stepping  on  the  greasy 
cutworm  good  and  hard. 

Control. — Young  cabbage  plants  may 
be  protected  from  cutworms  by  placing 
around  each  one  a  collar  or  stiff  paper 
or  tin  (Fig.  2).  The  collar  should  ex¬ 
tend  two  or  three  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil.  Cutworms  will  hide  un¬ 
derneath  pieces  of  boards  or  shingles 
placed  conveniently  near  the  plants. 
Here  they  may  be  found  and  killed. 

The  most  sucessful  way  to  deal  with 
these  marauders  in  a  general  way  is  by 
use  of  a  poison  bait.  On  a  small  scale. 


RED  TOP 

to  the  rescue  ... 

Maybe  all  brands  of  binder  twine  look  alike  to 
you.  But  actual  experience  shows  they  are  quite 
different — in  fibers  used,  in  spinning,  and  different 
in  performance  when  used  in  the  binder.  So,  if  you 
have  been  using  binder  twine  that  gives  you  trouble 
— twine  with  thick  and  thin  spots,  twine  that  knots 
and  snarls  and  causes  breaks  and  missed  bundles 
— it’s  time  to  make  sure  that  your  dealer  sells  you 
only  PLYMOUTH  <£>  RED  TOP  BINDER  TWINE. 

Red  Top  is  the  binder  twine  with  the  top  dyed 
bright  red — the  guaranteed  six-point  binder  twine — 
made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Plymouth  Rope, 
known  for  107  years  as  “the  rope  you  can  trust.” 
Insist  upon  Red  Top  and  its  six  points  of  better 
binding  will  help  make  this  year’s  harvest  your 
best  ever: — 


O  LENGTH  — Full  length  to  the 
pound  as  guaranteed  on  the  tag. 

STR EN GTH — Less  breaking,  less 
wasted  time,  less  wasted  grain. 

EVENNESS  —  No  thick  or  thin 
spots— no  “grief.” 


©SPECIAL  WINDING— No 

tangling. 

INSECT  REPELLING— 
You  can  tell  by  its  smell. 

©MISTAKE-PROOF— Print¬ 
ed  ball  insures  correct  use. 


Striped  Cucumber  Beetle.  Fig.  7 


one  ounce  of  Paris  green  thoroughly 
mixed  with  a  pound  of  bran  and  then 
moistened  with  just  enough  water  to 
hold  the  materials  together,  but  not  to 
make  it  sloppy,  forms  an  excellent  bait. 
On  a  larger  scale,  one  pound  of  the  poison 
is  used  to  25  pounds  of  bran.  Some  think 
that  the  addition  of  a  little  cheap  mo¬ 
lasses  makes  the  bait  more  attractive. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  added  expense  and 
trouble  are  worth  while.  A  handful  of 
the  bait  should  be  placed  near  each  cab¬ 
bage  plant  in  the  evening  where  the  cut¬ 
worms  will  find  it  when  they  come  out  of 
their  hiding  places  to  feed. 


P 

the 


PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Plymouth  Rope  and  Binder  Twine 
North  Plymouth,  Mass.  •  •  •  and  Welland,  On t. 


L  ¥  M  O  U  T  H 

six-point  binder  twine 
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week  at  least  two  times.  For  cabbage 
plants  set  in  the  field  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  should  be  dissolved  in  water  at 
the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  eight  gallons  of 
water  and  about  one-half  of  a  teacupful 
poured  on  each  plant  a  day  or  two  after 
being  set.  A  second  application  should 
be  made  one  week  later.  For  radishes  in 
the  home  garden  an  ounce  of  the  powder 
in  10  gallons  of  water  is  sufficient.  As 
soon  as  the  radishes  are  well  through 
the  ground  simply  pour  the  solution  in 
a  solid  stream  on  the  plants  as  you  walk 
down  the  row.  If  the  injury  has  been 
severe  in  former  years  a  second  appliea- 
1  ion  one  week  later  ought  to  be  made. 

The  Common  Cabbage  “Worm” 

Although  this  velvety  green  caterpillar 
(Fig.  5)  is  now  common  in  gardens,  it 
came  to  us  from  Europe  and  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  New  York  State  about  1SGS.  The 
parents  of  the  caterpillars  are  the  com- 


Radish  Injured  by  Maggots.  Fig.  3 


men  white  butterflies  now  on  the  wing 
hunting  for  cabbage  plants  on  which  to 
lay  tliedr  eggs.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
each  egg  will  hatch  and  the  velvety  green 
caterpillars  will  grow  rapidly  and  eat 
ravenously.  If  numerous  they  will  riddle 
the  leaves  of  the  cabbages  with  holes,  and 
finally  may  eat  into  the  heads  of  the  cab¬ 
bages,  causing  severe  injury  and  much 
annoyance. 

Control. — This  common  insect  can  be 
controlled  by  spraying  the  plants  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  %  of  an  ounce  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  It  may  be  more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  max  the  poison  with  hydrated  lime, 


Aphis  Clustered  on  a  Plant.  Fig.  6 


one  pound  of  the  arsenate  of  lead  to  nine 
pounds  of  lime,  and  dust  it  on  the  plants 
in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on.  In 
either  case  two  or  three  successive  treat¬ 
ments  may  have  to  be  made.  There  seems 
to  be  no  danger  from  the  use  of  poisons 
as  the  outer  leaves  of  cabbages  are  always 
removed  before  they  are  cooked. 

The  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 

Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the 
small  orange-colored  beetle  with  three 
black  lines  along  its  back  (Fig.  7).  It’s 
a  pesky  little  beetle  and  nearly  always 
ready,  and  sometimes  sitting  around  wait¬ 
ing,  for  the  plants  to  come  up.  It  prob¬ 
ably  spends  the  Winter  nearby  under 
leaves  or  debris  in  the  fence  corners,  so 
that  it  doesn’t  have  to  go  far  to  get  to 
the  plants.  The  hungry  beetles  begin 
feeding  at  once  on  the  young  cucumber 
plants  as  soon  as  the  latter  appear  above 
the  ground.  Many  of  the  plants  are 


killed  outright,  while  others  are  so  badly 
injured  that  they  lose  their  vigor  and  fail 
to  make  growth.  The  tiny  white  grubs 
which  hatch  from  eggs  laid  in  crevices  of 
the  soil  also  feed  on  the  roots  of  the 
plants  and  cause  some  injury. 

Control. — All  remnants  of  the  crop, 
vines  and  discarded  fruits  should  be 


Cabbages  It  arrested  July  11;  A,  untreated ; 

Fig.  4 

cleaned  up  in  the  Fall  and  buried  or 
burned.  The  debris,  weeds,  and  wild 
growth  in  the  fence  corners  about  the 
borders  of  the  garden  should  be  cleaned 
out  in  the  early  Fall  and  burned. 

An  abundance  of  seed  should  be  planted 
in  order  to  get  a  stand  early  in  the 
season. 

Then  as  soon  as  the  plants  come  nicely 


through  the  ground,  dust  them  with  a 
mixture  of  land  plaster  (gypsum)  20 
parts  and  arsenate  of  lead  one  part.  If 
the  land  plaster  is  not  easily  obtainable 
hydrated  lime  may  be  substituted.  Re¬ 
peat  the  applications  at  least  once  a  week 
until  the  plants  get  beyond  the  stage  of 
serious  injury. 


B,  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate. 

A  four  or  five  per  cent  nicotine  dust  if 
obtainable  in  a  fresh  condition  will  also 
be  effective  if  the  temperature  is  70 
degrees  F.  or  above.  If  the  weather  is 
cool  with  temperatures  below  70  degrees 
the  dust  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Weekly 
applications  will  be  necessary  and  even 
oftener  in  case  of  rains  which  wash  the 
dust  off.  GLENN  W.  HERRICK. 


The  Destructive  Carpet 
Beetle 

The  common  black  carpet  beetle  is  oval, 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
about  twice  as  long  as  wide,  says  t^e 
New  York  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
beetles  fly  readily  and  lay  eggs  in  fabrics, 
cracks  of  floors,  and  other  out-of-the-way 
places.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  six  to  10 
days,  but  it  takes  the  larvae  a  year  to 
become  full  grown.  The  larva  is  longer 
than  the  beetle,  is  slender  and  is  covered 
with  hairs;  it  may  be  found  in  furniture 
or  even  on  the  shelves  of  a  china  cup¬ 
board.  When  disturbed,  they  curl  up  and 
“play  possum.” 

Where  carpet  beetles  are  found  in 
trunks  of  clothes  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  paradiehlorobenzene  crystals  may  be 
tied  in  a  muslin  cloth  and  placed  on  top 
of  the  clothes.  Carbon  tetrachloride  used 
at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  a  cubic  foot 
may  be  poured  into  a  flat  dish  and  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  clothes  and  the  trunk 
closed  for  48  hours  when  the  infestation 
is  bad.  The  same  treatment  is  used  for 
the  ordinary  clothes  moth. 


Pennsylvania  Soil  Fertility 
Conference 

The  50th  anniversary  of  establishment 
of  the  soil  fertility  plots  at  State  College, 
Center  Co.,  Pa.,  will  be  held  Wednesday 
to  Friday,  June  24-26. 


Upholding  a  Tradition 

That  Began  One  Hundred  Years  Ago 


McCormick-  Peering 


Grain  Binders 


THE  STORY  of  the  mechanical  harvest — from  the  time 
of  the  invention,  of  the  Reaper  by  Cyrus  Hall  McCor¬ 
mick  down  through  100  years  to  the  large-capacity,  effi¬ 
cient  binders  made  by  International  Harvester  today— is 
a  history  of  untiring  patience  and  painstaking  effort  to 
build  only  the  best.  What  McCormick  offered  in  1831 
was  the  world’s  first  successful  machine  for  reaping  grain 
— and  he  spared  no  pains.  This  quality  tradition  is  ob¬ 
served  as  closely  today. 

Examine  the  10- foot  Tractor-Binder  and  the  other 
McCormick  -  Deering  models  sold  by  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer.  Study  the  modern,  practical  features.  You 
will  see  that  nothing  is  left  undone  to  provide  you  with 
a  perfected  machine  to  get  your  grain  harvested  in  quick 
time  with  least  labor  and  difficulty. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
No.  A-86-U  which  describes  McCormick -Deering 
Horse-Drawn  and  Tractor  Binders  in  full  detail. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

,  .  OF  AMERICA  in*  • 

606  So*  Michigan  Avc*  ( incorporated )  C-hicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK- DEERING 

"BIG-BALL" 

TAAttAJ .:E 


It  never  pays  to  take  chances  with  twine. 
Buy  the  old  reliable  McCormick-Deering 
“  Big-Ball”  ...  the  time-tried,  field-tested 
twine  guaranteed  for  length,  strength,  and 
weight,  treated  against  destruction  by  in¬ 
sects  ...  the  twine  with  the  no-snarl,  no¬ 
kink  winding  and  patented  criss-cross 
cover.  Order  your  twine  supply  NOW... 
in  advance  of  the  harvest  rush. 


1831  «  McCORMICK  REAPER  CENTENNIAL  »  1931 
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With  a  FORD  TRUCK 


you  can  save  on  every  hauliny-task 


MANY  farmers  profitably  use  Ford  trucks 
to  extend  their  marketing  range.  You  learn 
by  radio,  telephone,  or  from  the  daily  re¬ 
ports,  when  and  where  to  sell  your  products 
to  best  advantage.  The  nearest  market  is 
not  always  the  best  market.  Often  a  few; 
additional  miles  mean  higher  prices. 

The  Ford  truck  brings  this  favorable 
(market  within  easy  reach.  Because  of  its 
low  first  cost,  long  life,  and  operating  econ¬ 
omy,  it  will  cover  the  extra  distance  at  a 
minimum  cost  per  mile.  The  40-liorse- 
power  engine  and  4-speed  transmission  give 
it  abundant  power  to  haul  capacity  loads, 
and  the  speed  to  cover  distances  quickly. 
You  will  find  that  these  added  miles  to  an 
advantageous  market  will  repay  you  with 
extra  profits. 

With  its  spiral-bevel-gear  rear  axle, 
of  three-quarter  floating  design,  its 
sturdy  frame  with  five  strong  cross¬ 


members,  its  heavy  front  axle  and  spring, 
its  medium-speed  engine,  and  its  torque- 
tube  drive,  which  relieves  rear  springs  of 
abnormal  strains,  the  Ford  truck  will  give 
long  and  faithful  service  for  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles. 

The  Ford  ll^-ton  truck  chassis  is  avail¬ 
able  with  either  1311/£-inch  or  157-inch 
wheelbase.  It  can  be  equipped  with  stake- 
sides  or  cattle-racks,  for  use  on  the  standard 
platform  body.  There  is  a  choice  of  open 
or  closed  cabs,  single  or  dual  rear  wheels, 
and  high  or  low  rear-axle  gear-ratios. 

In  addition  to  meeting  practically  every 
hauling  requirement  of  the  farm — either 
on  the  open  road  or  in  the  field,  the  Ford 
truck  is  also  a  readily  available  source  of 
stationary  power.  This  added  value  comes 
through  the  new  power  take-off  which, 
for  a  small  additional  cost,  can  be 
fitted  directly  on  the  transmission. 


It  is  highly  useful  and  economical  for  driv¬ 
ing  orchard  sprayers,  feed  grinders,  water 
pumps,  corn  shellers,  buzz  saws,  etc. 

See  your  Ford  dealer.  You  may  purchase 
a  Ford  truck  on  convenient  economical 
terms  through  the  Authorized  Ford  Finance 
Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit  Company. 


Saving  in  operating  costs 
pays  for  new  trucks 

The  Farmers  Cooperative  Creamery,  of 
Sioux  Center,  Iowa,  traded  in  13  old  trucks 
for  13  new  Ford  11/2-ton  trucks,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1930.  They  write  that  during  the  first 
year,  the  saving  in  operating  expense  paid 
the  difference  in  cost  of  the  new  Fords, 
paid  the  operating  costs  of  these  trucks, 
and  left  money  to  spare.  This  excellent 
record  is  but  one  example  of  the  definite 
economy  Ford  trucks  offer.  Other  opera¬ 
tors,  everywhere,  are  receiving  equal  value. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sihle  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  jiroocl  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  tliis  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
i  orkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


CHICKEN  is  now7  so  moderate  in  price  com¬ 
pared  with  other  meats,  that  it  is  no  longer  nec¬ 
essary  for  families  of  even  moderate  means,  to  con¬ 
sider  it  only  for  “Sunday  dinner”  and  holidays.  It 
may  he  prepared  in  so  many  ways  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  getting  tired  of  it.  One  essential  is  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  thoroughly  cooked,  so  that  the 
meat  will  not  he  rubbery  when  one  attempts  to  chew 
it.  One  excellent  way  to  prepare  a  fowl  no  longer 
young  is  to  boil  it  whole.  It  is  dressed  as  for  roast¬ 
ing,  then  wrapped  in  cheesecloth  and  boiled  until 
so  tender  that  a  fork  will  penetrate  easily.  If  de¬ 
sired,  it  may  then  be  put  in  a  dripping  pan  and  set 
in  a  hot  oven  for  a  short  time.  Harry  R.  Lewis,  for 
many  years  a  poultryman  by  business  and  choice, 
and  nowr  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Commissioner 
as  well,  thus  mentions  one  of  his  favorite  dishes  and 
remarks  on  poultry  in  general : 

What  lends  a  more  appetizing  flavor  than  a  young 
chicken  broiled  with  ham  or  bacon,  and  served  with 
mashed  potato,  diced  carrots  and  peas?  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  chicken  compares  favorably  with  other  types 
of  meat,  is  much  lower  than  it  has  been  in  past  years, 
and  it  fills  a  place  no  other  type  of  meat  could  fill.  It 
may  be  purchased  in  the  markets  throughout  the  season 
and  prepared  in  various  ways,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

* 

THE  Japanese  beetle  is  a  voracious  feeder,  in 
both  grub  and  adult  stages.  The  beetles  iu  con¬ 
finement  will  eat  almost  anything,  even  cordwood  if 
they  have  nothing  else.  The  grubs  do  great,  damage 
in  lawns — much  worse  than  our  old-fashioned  white 
grub,  larva  of  the  “June  bug.”  Entomologist  T.  L. 
Guyton,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  recommends  the  application  of  powdered  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  to  each  1,000  square 
leet  of  turf.  Mixing  the  arsenate  of  lead  with  equal 
parts  or  more  of  tankage  or  bonemeal  is  desirable. 
The  application  should  be  made  at  once.  If  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  the  number  of  beetle  grubs  which  may  be 
in  the  lawrn,  it  is  suggested  that  the  sod  from  one 
square  foot  of  surface  he  turned  back  and  a  count 
made  of  the  grubs  under  this  area.  The  grubs  will 
he  found  in  the  first  two  or  three  inches  from  the 
surface.  A  heavy  flight  of  beetles  about  the  premises 
last  year,  may  mean  an  infested  lawn  this  year,  and 
if  a  heavy  flight  of  beetles  occurs  this  Summer,  it 
will  he  worth  while  to  make  the  arsenate  of  lead 
application  to  the  lawn  late  this  Summer  or  early 
Fall.  This  is  considerable  poison  to  put  on  the 
lawn,  and  of  course  poultry  must  he  kept  off  it. 

* 


VERMONT  extension  forester,  J.  C.  Weir,  rec¬ 
ommends  close  examination  of  white  pine  for 
signs  of  blister  rust,  which  is  easily  detected  at  this 
season.  The  yellow  blisters  of  the  blister  rust, 
ranging  from  lemon  yellow  to  orange,  provide  a 
ready  means  of  identifying  the  disease.  The  blisters 
are  about  the  size  of  a  navy  bean  and  contain  many 
small  spores  or  seeds,  that  are  carried  by  the  wind 
to  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  either  wild  or  cul¬ 
tivated.  After  a  period  of  incubation  on  the  leaves 
of  these  bushes,  another  set  of  spores  develop  and 
are  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  pines.  The  rust 
starts  on  the  needles  of  the  pine,  usually  on  the 
branches,  but  on  smaller  trees  it  occasionally  starts 
on  needles  on  the  trunk.  From  the  needles  it  works 
into  the  branch,  and  along  the  branch  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  As  soon  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
girdled  the  tree  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  may  pass  between  the  time  of  infection 
and  the  death  of  the  tree.  The  only  effective  method 
of  control  is  to  remove  all  currant  and  gooseberry 
hushes  within  900  feet  of  the  pines  and  any  black 
currants  within  a  mile.  Sometimes  when  white  pine 
is  growing  around  the  home  as  a  shade  tree  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  temporary  control  by  pruning 


the  lower  branches  of  the  tree  close  to  the  trunk. 
When  the  disease  has  reached  the  trunk,  it  will  be 
useless  to  try  to  save  the  tree.  Pruning  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  further  infection,  as  the  trees  will  be  reinfected 
so  long  as  there  are  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
growing  nearby. 

* 

ANADA'S  production  of  raw  furs  in  the  12 
months  ended  June  30,  1930,  had  a  total  value 
of  $12,208,547.  These  totals  represent  the  values  of 
pelts  of  animals  taken  by  trappers  and  those  from 
fur  farms,  the  value  of  the  latter  constituting  ap¬ 
proximately  19  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  season 
1929-30.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  fur 
trade  the  silver  fox  leads  all  other  kinds  of  raw 
furs  in  value  of  production,  with  a  total  in  1929-30 
of  $2,716,264,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  amount  being 
contributed  by  the  fox  farms.  Next  in  importance 
is  the  muskrat  with  a  total  of  $1,781,651,  followed 
by  the  white  fox  with  $1,238,917,  the  beaver  with 
$1,025,033,  and  the  mink  with  $1,010,198.  These  are 
the  only  kinds  of  furs  with  values  of  production  in 
the  period  under  review  exceeding  a  million  dollars. 
As  in  former  years,  Ontario  occupies  first  place 
among  the  provinces  according  to  value  of  raw  fur 
production,  the  total  for  this  province  amounting  to 
$2,931,774,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  total  value  for 
Canada.  Quebec,  the  Northwest  Territories,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta  follow  next  in  the  order 
named,  each  with  a  product  valued  at  over  a  million 
dollars. 

sk 

AFIR  and  other  grain  sorghums  are  largely 
used  in  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle  in  the  West. 
They  are  mainly  high  in  fattening  quality  and  low 
in  protein,  hut  fed  with  Alfalfa  make  an  excellent 
combination.  .Some  interesting  tests  with  kafir 
used  in  various  ways  were  reported  at  a  recent  cat¬ 
tleman's  round-up  in  Kansas,  showing  striking  beef 
gains  made  with  kafir  silage  over  the  plant  fed 
whole  and  dry.  The  first  test  was  with  the  fodder 
chopped  with  a  silage  cutter,  showing  3.72  per  cent 
per  acre  gain  over  whole  fodder.  Ground  kafir  fod¬ 
der  showed  the  value  of  grinding  in  a  per  acre  in¬ 
crease  of  4.75  per  cent.  In  silage  the  feeding  re¬ 
sult  gain  wras  75.22  per  cent  per  acre.  An  average 
of  three  years,  taken  to  check  up  variations  which 
might  occur  in  one  year  showed  more  than  a  double 
value  in  the  silp  over  feeding  the  kafir  dry  as  hay. 
The  feed  is  more  palatable  and  easily  eaten  and 
hence  a  more  “comfortable”  ration  for  the  beef  stock. 

* 

DVERTISING  the  eastern  apple  crop  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  often  discussed.  Virginia  is  taking  hold  of  it 
in  a  practical  way,  as  their  large  plantings  made  a 
wide  outlet  necessary.  As  many  Virginia  apples  are 
shipped  from  their  ports  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society  adopted  the 
plan  suggested  at  the  last  annual  meeting  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  F.  Byrd  for  raising  funds  with  which 
to  advertise  Virginia  apples  in  foreign  markets  for 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  year.  The  plan  contem¬ 
plates  a  contribution  of  two  cents  per  barrel  or 
three  baskets,  by  each  commercial  grower  of  the 
State.  Meetings  will  be  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  in  the  near  future  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  plan  to  growers  and  to  secure  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  each  to  an  agreement  promising  to  remit 
after  harvest  is  completed.  x\  two-year  sign-up  will 
be  asked  to  avoid  the  necessary  expense  and  trouble 
of  renewing  the  campaign  next  year.  It  will  also  be 
important  in  securing  a  suitable  man  for  the  for¬ 
eign  markets,  to  he  in  a  position  to  offer  a  two-year 
contract.  Owing  to  foreign  restrictions,  the  inten¬ 
sive  advertising  of  apples  in  the  English  markets  by 
the  English  colonies  and  the  extensive  advertising  of 
western  apples  in  our  domestic  markets,  as  well  as 
the  constant  advertising  of  all  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  the  Virginia  apple  industry  must  resort,  it  is 
believed,  to  vigorous  advertising  to  maintain  an  out¬ 
let  for  its  increased  production. 

5k 

N  PLANTING  ornamental  vines,  such  as  Akebia, 
Actinidia,  Polygonum  Auberti  and  rambler  roses, 
it  is  customary  to  prepare  a  trellis  or  pergola,  con¬ 
sisting  of  posts  with  cross  pieces  on  top.  A  useful 
variation  from  these  plans  is  the  row  of  pillars,  with 
no  cross  pieces.  These  are  particularly  desirable 
along  a  walk.  The  distance  apart  needed  may  be 
judged  by  noting  the  habits  of  the  plants  to  he  used 
and  allowing  ample  space  so  that  they  will  not  tres¬ 
pass  on  the  right  of  wTav.  This  is  more  important 
with  roses  than  the  vines.  As  the  sun  gets  inside 
readily,  both  growth  and  flowers  will  be  finer  than 
on  a  pergola  and  the  nuisance  of  stragglers  hang¬ 
ing  down  in  the  walk  from  the  top  is  avoided.  The 
whole  effect  is  a  graceful  draping  of  the  climbers 
easily  kept  in  order. 


June  0,  1931 

THE  government  report  indicates  a  reduction  in 
world  wheat  acreage  outside  of  Russia  and 
China  for  1931-32.  The  indicated  wheat  acreage  in 
19  countries,  including  the  intended  Spring  wheat 
acreage  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  181,- 
865,000  acres  for  the  1931-32  season,  compared  with 
185,278,000  acres  last  year.  These  countries  repre¬ 
sent  about  three-fourths  of  the  wrorld  area  outside  of 
Russia  and  China.  Acreage  reductions  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Australia,  not  included  in  these  figures,  are 
expected.  These  reductions  are  apparently  owing 
to  the  generally  low7  wheat  prices  of  the  past  two 
years.  World  crop  prospects  are  reported  as  .  less 
favorable  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  Winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  is  rated 
as  “excellent,”  but  that  of  Spring  wheat  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  “less  favorable,”  The 
condition  of  wheat  in  Europe  is  reported  as  “appar¬ 
ently  poorer  than  a  year  ago.”  Russian  sowings  are 
reported  to  he  much  delayed  as  compared  wTith  last 
year. 

5k 

f  I  4IE  farms  and  farming  in  New  Jersey  are  well 
-!■  suited  to  extensive  use  of  machinery,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  has  materially  reduced  the 
horse  and  mule  power.  A  study  of  this  matter  for 
the  10-year  period  ending  with  1930,  by  the  State 
station,  shows  that  there  are  46  per  cent  fewer 
horses  and  39  per  cent  less  mules  on  farms  in  the 
State  than  in  1920.  Increase  in  the  use  of  modern 
equipment  and  power  machinery  on  New  Jersey 
farms  has  been  marked  in  more  recent  years.  The 
genei al-puipose  tractor  has  replaced  horses  on  many 
potato  farms;  the  acreage  served  by  stationary 
spray  plants  has  been  greatly  increased ;  many  dairy 
barns  have  been  built  or  remodeled  to  facilitate  the 
pi  oduction  of  high-quality  milk,  and  numerous  in¬ 
stallations  have  been  made  of  dairy  refrigeration 
plants.  The  investment  in  implements  and  ma¬ 
chinery  has  increased  15%  per  cent  for  the  State. 
The  present  average  investment  in  implements  and 
machinery  on  New  Jersey  farms  is  $1,105,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $795  in  1925.  There  is  an  average  ma¬ 
chinery  investment  of  $15.41  for  every  farm  acre  in 
New  Jersey.  It  is  said  that  farm  buildings  show  a 
10  per  cent  valuation  increase  from  1925  to  1930. 
Buildings  and  equipment  together  represent  an 
amount  that  is  $19,476,000  in  excess  of  land  valua¬ 
tion. 

sk 

I  had  such  good  luck  with  one  setting'  of  my  turkey 
eggs,  and  on  cleaning  the  nest  I  found  I  had  folded  a 
Rural  New-Iorker  on  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 
Maryland.  a  life-long  reader. 

HE  R.  N.-Y.  hardly  likes  to  take  credit  for  that 
hatch,  for  we  are  not  at  all  certain  that  mental 
suggestion  will  act  with  a  broody  turkey  hen.  Wo 
think,  rather,  that  our  life-long  reader  is  wTise  in 
the  w’ays  of  turkeys,  and  that  it  was  applied  knowl¬ 
edge,  rather  than  luck,  that  brought  off  a  good  hatch. 
However,  we  once  knew  a  woman  who  was  invari¬ 
ably  car-sick  on  every  railway  journey,  until  she 
was  told  she  could  cure  the  trouble  by  putting  a 
sheet  of  newspaper  across  her  chest,  next  to  her 
skin.  It.  worked.  If  faith  and  a  newspaper  could 
control  car-sickness,  why  should  not  The  R.  N.-Y. 
have  influence  as  the  foundation  of  a  turkey’s  nest? 


Brevities 

Lakes  in  Alberta  supplied  more  than  2,000,000  ibs. 
of  fish  last  year — mainly  pike. 

h  our  things  to  consider  concerning  the  farm  water 
supply;  it  must  be  safe,  convenient,  abundant  and  un¬ 
failing. 

There  are  now  60.000  boys  enrolled  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  “Future  Farmers  of  America.”  They  are  real 
farmers. 

One  of  our  State  of  Maine  friends  tells  us  of  a  rela¬ 
tive  whose  given  name  was  Hate-evil.  Well,  that,  seems, 
a  safe  name  to  tie  to. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  after  the  poison  ivy.  Tin 
calcium  chlorate  treatment  will  kill  it.  Yes,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  exterminate  this  old  pest  in  this  way. 

Some  wild  geese  nest  yearly  in  the  bird  sanctuary 
connected  with  the  State  game  farm  at  Sherburne,  N. 
Y.  There  have  been  two  broods  this  Spring  and  two 
more  are  sitting. 

Pennsylvania  will  see  Brood  V  of  the  seventeen- 
year  locust  in  parts  of  the  State  this  year.  All  the  im¬ 
portant  broods  of  this  insect  are  mapped  by  entomolo¬ 
gists,  so  that  we  know  when  and  where  they  will  ap¬ 
pear. 

In  the  last  month,  about  $5,000  was  returned  to 
dairymen  in  Pennsylvania  by  milk  dealers  caught  cheat¬ 
ing  by  under-reading  the  fat  test.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  investigates  and  prosecutes  when 
ground  for  this  is  found. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  London  Wheat  Conference 

EPRESENTATIVES  of  11  wheat-exporting 
countries  met  in  London  last  month  to  discuss 
methods  of  marketing  their  surpluses  of  wheat. 
Something  in  the  way  of  a  wheat  pool  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  some  of  the  European  countries.  Russia 
proposed  that  a  quota  of  exports  of  wheat  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  all  the  exporting  countries.  Before  the 
World  War  Russia  was  a  large  exporter  of  wheat, 
Put  of  late  years  her  exports  have  greatly  fallen  off. 
To  fix  a  quota  on  the  exports  of  the  11  States  for 
any  recent  year  or  average  of  several  recent  years 
would  reduce  the  Russian  quota.  Her  delegates  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  quota  based  on  her  exports  during  the 
high  record  years  before  the  war,  while  the  quotas 
for  other  states  were  under  the  Russian  proposal 
to  be  based  on  exports  for  recent  years.  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  the  three  Balkan  exporting  countries 
looked  with  some  favor  on  this  proposal.  But  Rus¬ 
sia  made  it  plain  that  it  not  only  would  not  reduce 
its  production,  but  gave  notice  that  its  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  very  much  increased.  This  pur¬ 
pose  of  increased  production  and  demand  for  a 
quota  favorable  to  her  large  exports  had  much  to  do 
with  the  failure  of  the  conference. 

The  United  States  was  also  accused  of  being 
largely  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  conference. 
Our  delegate  went  to  London  with  instruction  to  of¬ 
fer  reduced  acreage  as  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  and  assurances  that  we  would  not 
“dump'’  wheat  on  the  international  market  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  our  annual  200,000,000  bushels  of  surplus. 
Canada,  Australia  and  the  United  States  could  not 
accept  the  “pooling”  method,  and  Russia  would  not 
accept  the  reduced  acreage  suggestion.  From  the 
cable  reports  we  get  the  impression  that  while  Rus¬ 
sia  tried  to  drive  a  good  bargain  it  gained  some 
friendships  in  the  states  in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  volume  of  wheat  held  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  from  our  1930  crop,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
still  larger  surplus  for  the  present  year,  cause  the 
European  states  to  fear  that,  notwithstanding  our 
assurances  to  refrain  from  “dumping”  our  surplus, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
make  heavy  export  shipments,  it'  they  succeeded  by 
limited  quotas  to  stiffen  the  price  of  wheat  in  in¬ 
ternational  markets. 

Governments  seem  never  to  learn  from  experience. 
This  is  probably  because  the  politicians  who  control 
them  are  never  willing  to  admit  failure  of  their 
schemes.  To  cover  up  the  error,  they  merely  add 
new  complications.  Governments  the  world  over 
have  always  failed  when  they  attempted  to  regulate 
the  price  of  agricultural  crops.  The  only  legitimate 
and  helpful  things  the  government  can  do  for  farm 
products  is  to  keep  an  open  home  market  for  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  farm  products,  and  so  to 
regulate  the  markets  that  the  goods  would  flow  in  a 
free  channel  from  producer  to  consumer  at  a  reas¬ 
onable  service  cost  and  encourage  exports  of  the 
surplus.  This  would  result  in  orderly  marketing. 
It  would  keep  farm  products  regularly  flowing  to 
the  markets  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  would 
increase  consumption  and  encourage  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  output.  It  would  automatically  regulate  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  requirements  of  consumers.  It  would 
reduce  the  spread  between  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  and  if  properly  regulated  increase  the  farm¬ 
er's  share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 


The  United  States  of  Europe  Again 

SOME  time  back  Premier  Briand  of  France  pro¬ 
posed  what  the  world  called  a  United  States  of 
Europe.  The  proposition  was  to  bind  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  under  a  pact  to  reduce  or  abolish 
tariffs  on  goods  flowing  from  one  country  to  another, 
to  improve  and  cheapen  transportation,  to  improve 
international  roads  and  provide  other  means  for 
encouraging  of  communications,  trade  and  peace. 
The  first  conference,  which  convened  some  months 
ago,  did  not  get  very  far.  Later  Germany  and 
Austria  announced  a  purpose  to  form  a  customs  plan 
of  their  own,  not  unlike  the  Briand  proposal,  but 
limiting  it  to  these  two  countries.  The  proposal 
excited  opposition  from  many  of  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  It  was  held  by  France  and  England 
and  other  countries  to  be  in  violation  of  existing 
agreements  and  of  the  Versailles  peace  treaty.  The 
controversy  which  followed  promised  some  bitter¬ 
ness.  It  was  freely  discussed  last  month  in  the 
council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  legal  as¬ 
pects  of  the  case  were  finally  referred  to  the  World 
Cio-urt.  In  the  past  this  dispute  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  friction  of  a  threatening  nature  and  may 
have  provoked  warfare.  Now  it  is  submitted  with 
mutual  courtesy  in  an  orderly  way  to  a  court  for 
settlement. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  League  councils,  the  sub¬ 


ject  of  a  union  of  the  European  states  was  again 
urged  by  Mr.  Briand  of  France,  who  seems  to  have 
become  popular  with  the  representatives  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  These  nations  have  a  tradition 
of  warfare.  They  have  not  been  able  fully  to  put 
aside  their  fear  and  distrust  of  one  another.  There 
is  apparently,  at  times,  a  rekindling  of  the  old 
jealousies  and  grudges,  but  the  indications  of  trust 
and  desire  for  peace  and  amity  are  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent,  and  some  sort  of  an  international  union  of 
the  European  states  may  yet  be  possible.  The 
League  of  Nations  brings  them  together,  and  is  it¬ 
self  gaining  in  world  confidence. 


That  100  Percent  Bank  Dividend 

In  last  week's  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  an  editorial 
upon  George  Fisher  Baker,  speaking  of  his  bank,  the 
First  National,  you  say :  “It  pays  100  per  cent  divi¬ 
dend  a  year.’! 

Some  explanation  evidently  is  needed  here  for  those 
of  your  readers  not  familiar  with  banking  finance.  Does 
income  from  the  surplus  contribute  to  this  100  per  cent 
dividend?  If  so,  is  not  the  surplus  practically  a  part 
of  the  capital,  so  affecting  the  rate  of  dividend? 

Many  readers,  I  believe,  will  be  interested  to  have 
this  made  clear  as  the  100  per  cent  dividend  statement 
will  attract  much  attention.  edward  f.  dickixsox. 
Massachusetts. 

The  most  astonishing  statement  I  ever  read  is  that 
the  First  National  pays  100  per  cent  dividend.  Mr. 
Mellon,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  government  can 
borrow  money  at  2%  per  cent.  How  did  Mr.  Baker 
manage  to  pay  40  times  as  much?  I  would  like  to 
know  and  understand  such  a  financial  wizard  as  this. 
Your  explanation  of  this  incredible  rate  of  interest  will 
be  helpful.  e.  a.  a. 

Massachusetts. 

THE  First  National  Bank  was  organized  in  1SG3 
with  $200,000  capital,  later  increased  to  $300,000. 
In  1901-  a  dividend  of  1,900  per  cent  was  paid  in 
stock  of  the  company,  thus  increasing  the  capital  to 
$10,000,000.  In  1908  a  100  per  cent  dividend  was 
paid  in  shares  of  the  First  Securities  Company  of 
New  York,  which  was  organized  at  the  same  time 
with  this  capital  of  $10,000,000.  Each  shareholder 
in  the  bank  received  an  equal  number  of  shares  in 
the  new  company.  The  earnings  of  this  First  Se¬ 
curities  Company  go.  to  the  bank.  These  stock  divi¬ 
dends  evidently  came  out  of  surplus  which  had  been 
previously  earned  and  held.  In  addition  the  bank 
had  in  1929  a  surplus  of  $100,000,000,  and  deposits 
of  substantially  $300,000,000.  So  that  in  all  it  then 
had : 

Capital  fund  . $  10,000,000.00 

Surplus .  100.000,000.00 

Deposits  .  300,000,000.00 

Total  . $410,000,000.00 

The  net  earnings  of  the  bank  alone  for  1929  were 
$126.75  per  share  of  $100  par  value,  and  including 
the  First  Securities  Company,  which  it  owns,  the 
total  net  earnings  for  1929  were  $190.41  per  share. 
This  is  a  total  of  190  per  cent  for  the  bank  stock 
of  $10,000,000.  Of  course  it  includes  the  earnings 
of  the  above  $410,000,000,  and  the  $10,000,000  capital 
of  the  subsidiary,  which  is  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  surplus. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  earning  of 
a  private  corporation  and  the  interest  paid  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Mellon  on  government  bonds.  In  the  case  of 
these  bonds,  the  interest  is  merely  the  price  paid  for 
the  use  of  money  on  the  safest  security  in  the  world. 
The  stockholders  of  a  bank  are  the  owners  of  it. 
They  have  no  security.  They  are  responsible  for 
its  management.  If  the  management  is  bad,  the 
stockholders  lose.  If  the  management  is  good,  the 
stockholders  gain  in  proportion  to  its  success.  At 
least  a  part  of  the  earning  is  due  to  capable  man¬ 
agement.  Considerable  of  the  success  of  this  bank 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  profitable  speculation  in 
railroads  and  probably  in  other  enterprises.  This 
bank  had  the  advantage  of  efficient  management  and, 
of  course,  the  additional  benefits  of  a  liberal  national 
bank  law. 


The  Fat  Test  of  Milk 

Recently  I  had  a  test  of  my  milk  from  a  sample 
taken  at  the  plant  by  a  representative  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  who  reported  2.8  per  cent 
fat.  In  March  the  plant  gave  me  a  3.3  per  cent  test. 
For  April  I  received  a  test  from  the  plant  today  for 
3  per  cent.  On  May  5  I  had  a  test  by  the  tester  of 
the  Herd  Improvement  Association,  and  the  result  was 
3.5  per  cent.  I  have  repeatedly  sent  samples  to  Ithaca, 
and  the  test  never  ran  less  than  3.5  per  cent  and  up 
to  3.7  per  cent.  I  have  asked  the  department  to  meet 
the  tester  of  the  Herd  Improvement  Association  at  my 
place  and  take  his  own  samples  night  and  morning  to 
give  me  a  fair  showdown  and  justice.  I  feel  I  am  the 
victim  of  some  sort  of  an  error  and  I  hope  I  can  have 
your  assistance  in  getting  this  matter  straightened  out. 

New  York.  n.  w.  r. 

OLT  are  entirely  within  your  rights  in  demanding 
a  showdown  that  will  account  for  the  variation 
in  the  tests  reported  for  your  milk.  You  were  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  right  direction  when  you  sent  samples  to 
the  State  College  at  Ithaca.  But  you  should  have 
first  directed  the  plant  manager  to  keep  two  com¬ 
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posite  samples  of  your  milk.  You  have  the  right  to 
select  your  choice  of  the  samples  and  send  the  one 
you  select  to  Ithaca.  The  report  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  must  he  accepted  by  the  plant,  and  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  college’s  test.  You 
are  entitled  to  these  samples  and  the  college  test 
without  charge  until  you  have  established  the  fat 
content  of  your  milk.  The  law  providing  for  this 
test  was  put  through  the  Legislature  by  Senator 
James  Towner  of  Dutchess  County,  one  of  the  sin¬ 
cere ’friends  of  dairy  farmers  some  years  back.  The 
privileges  of  the  law  are  available  to  dairymen  at 
any  time,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  two 
samples  must  be  taken  by  the  plant  manager,  and 
one  of  them  selected  by  the  producer  and  sent  by 
him  to  the  State  College.  Things  of  this  kind  may 
happen  by  error  or  otherwise  without  any  fault  of 
the  testers,  and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  cause 
of  it  be  cleared  up. 


Milk  and  State  Schools 

PIE  following  letter  was  originally  written  as 
a  personal  explanation  to  Commissioner  Berne 
A.  Pyrke,  of  ' the  State  Agricultural  Department, 
with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  milk  by  State 
agricultural  schools.  As  the  question  arose  over  the 
local  sale  of  milk  by  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Alfred  University,  it  seemed  proper 
to  complete  the  discussion  by  publication  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  the  director  of  the  school : 

I  have  just  noticed  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  your 
reply  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  status  of  the  local 
distribution  of  milk  by  the  State  schools  of  agriculture. 
I  consider  your  answer  a  very  fair  statement  of  the 
case.  I  feel,  however,  that  perhaps  a  word  of  expla¬ 
nation  to  you  personally  might  be  desirable. 

We  had  not  entered  into  the  local  distribution  of 
milk  until  July  1,  1928,  when  the  new  sanitary  code 
regarding  milk  distribution  was  established  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Plealth  Commission  of  the  State.  At  that  time, 
there  were  two  milk  distributors,  who  divided  be¬ 
tween  them  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  milk  sales  of 
Alfred,  and  the  remainder  of  the  milk  was  furnished  by 
smaller  dealers,  often  having  only  a  cow  or  two.  The 
additonal  requirements  which  this  change  in  regula¬ 
tions  entailed,  could  not  be  met  by  the  two  principal 
dealers  without  a  very  considerable  outlay  which  they 
did  not  care  to  make.  As  a  result,  they  both  proposed 
to  us  that  we  take  over  their  routes  and  take  off  their 
hands  such  equipment,  bottles,  trucks,  etc.,  as  they 
possessed.  There  was  also  a  very  considerable  demand 
among  consumers  of  Alfred  for  the  school  to  take  over 
this  distribution  due  to  the  fact  that  otherwise  the  only 
milk  some  of  them  would  be  able  to  get  would  be  pas¬ 
teurized  milk  which  must  be  imported  from  the  neigh¬ 
boring  city  of  Hornell,  12  miles  away. 

As  we  had  facilities  at  the  barn  for  producing  grade 
A  milk,  with  very  little  extra  outlay,  and  as  this  would 
bring  in  an  added  revenue  which  you  know  is  rather 
essential,  as  the  State  Farm  has  to  pay  its  own  way, 
under  the  present  situation  we  decided  to  go  into  the 
distribution  of  milk. 

At  the  present  tidfe  we  average  about  300  quarts  a 
day,  which  is  practically  half  of  the  consumption  of  the 
village.  The  other  small  dealers  who  decided  to  fit  up 
their  places  and  go  ahead  still  have  all  the  customers 
that  they  can  care  for.  It  would  hardly  seem  as  if  we 
could  be  considered  as  being  In  competition  with  any 
private  distributors.  a.  e.  ciiamplin,  Director. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

Winter  paid  us  a  final  visit  the  first  of  May,  and, 
although  things  looked  blue  for  several  days  for  the 
fruit  prospects,  we  are  still  in  pretty  good  shape  with 
the  exception  of  cherries.  Most  of  the  cherries  were 
just  at  the  critical  stage,  blossoms  just  opened  up,  and 
a  week  of  cold  weather,  although  it  did  not  kill  very 
many  of  them  outright,  did  prevent  them  from  poi- 
lenizing  and  most  of  them  will  drop.  What  few  did 
pollenize  well  are  as  large  as  peas  now  -and  the  rest 
about  the  size  of  wheat  grain.  Some  fruit-growers 
tell  us  that  these  small  cherries  will  grow  and  make 
cherries,  but  we  know  that  they  will  not. 

Plums,  peaches  and  apples,  as  well  as  pears,  are  in 
fine  condition  and  we  have  the  best  prospect  for  a 
large  crop  that  we  have  had  in  15  years. 

Most  berries  show  good  promise  although  reports  are 
that  the  new  settings  of  last  Summer  of  strawberries 
did  not  develop  buds  in  many  cases  and  will  not  bloom 
at  all.  This  will  cut  the  crop  short  on  new  settings, 
but  old  settings,  where  taken  care  of,  seem  to  be  well 
set  with  buds. 

Reports  from  our  whole  State  show  prospects  for 
good,  crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  The  “Apple  Blossom 
Festival,”  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  this  season,  visited  by  the  largest  crowds  in  its 
history.  Never  in  my  memory  have  we  had  a  heavier 
bloom. 

West  Virginia  farmers  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
realize  that  the  only  hope  for  their  future  is  in  co- 
operation,  and  in  every  gathering  we  attend  we  find  a 
better  spirit,  and  a  firmer  determination  to  go  on  and 
work  out  things  for  themselves.  A  conference  of  all 
the  co-operative  organizations  of  the  State  has  just 
dosed  at  Jackson’s  Mill,  the  State  4-II  club.  Inter¬ 
esting  developments  were  discussed  and  many  of  the 
problems  before  us  thrashed  out.  Machinery  was  set 
in  motion  to  further  combine  all  of  the  farmers’  and 
farm  women’s  organizations  into  one  large  federation 
with  one  program  to  work  toward,  which  will  help  us 
to  accomplish  more  and  do  away  with  a  lot  of  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort.  One  of  the  best  signs  T  saw  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  fact  that  the  farmers  and  their  wives  were 
going  ahead  with  the  work  themselves  and  not  de¬ 
pending  nearly  so  much  on  the  extension  leaders  as 
in  the  past.  In  fact  a  motion  was  made  that,  in  our 
Fall  meeting  and  camp,  the  extension  workers  should 
take  no  part  whatever  in  our  business  sessions.  It  is 
not  that  we  do  not  appreciate  what  they  have  done  for 
us  in  developing  leaders  and  helping  us  to  work  out 
our  program,  but  that  we  feel  we  are  old  enough  to 
walk  and  we  don’t  want  anyone  to  lead  us,  longer. 

L.  G.  ZINN. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  It.  W.  DUCK. 

Arizona  and  Southern  California 

Through  Northern  and  Central  Arizona 
the  country  is  more  rugged,  and  requires 
more  land  to  maintain  the  cattle.  It  re¬ 
quires  an  average  of  40  to  00  acres  to 
maintain  one  cow.  In  general  the  cattle 
look  thinner  and  not  as  good  quality  as 
those  through  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  In 
some  sections  the  burros  have  run  wild 
and  are  becoming  a  pest.  They  may  be 
seen  occasionally  outlined  on  the  edge  of 
a  high  rim-rock  and  giving  voice  to  their 
penetrating  braying  whistle.  Some  ranch¬ 
ers  have  found  it  necessary  to  hunt  them 
out  and  exterminate  them  with  rifles. 
From  an  agricultural  standpoint  Arizona 
has  a  vast  amount  of  waste  land.  How¬ 
ever,  when  we  consider  that  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  this  is  included  in  such  natural 
wonders  as  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Paint¬ 
ed  Desert,  and  the  Petrified  Forest  which 
are  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  tour¬ 
ists  they  contribute  materially  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity  of  the  State.  Arizona 
lias  only  about  half  as  many  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  one-third  as  many  hogs  as 
New  Mexico. 

Coming  on  down  into  the  Mohave  Des¬ 
ert  I  was  surprised  at  the  renewed  ac¬ 
tivity  in  gold  mining.  This  is  particular¬ 
ly  true  in  the  section  around  Oatman, 
Ariz.,  which  is  reached  by  stage,  about 
45  miles  northeast  of  Needles,  Calif. 
They  are  now  prospecting  a  1,100-foot 
level,  and  are  producing  pay  quartz  ore 
on  the  700  and  500-foot  levels.  Pay  ore 
is  one  which  will  assay  $12  to  $14  per 
ton.  I  saw  some  quartz  which  was  run¬ 
ning  $22,000  per  ton,  and  one  brick  of 
gold  bullion  was  just  being  put  in  the 
safe  that  weighed  090  ounces,  with  a 
value  of  $8,000.  They  are  producing 
about  six  of  these  every  two  weeks.  The 
gold  is  extracted  from  the  quartz  by  the 
sodium  cyanide,  counter  current,  decanta¬ 


tion  system.  Prospectors  still  hunt  the 
elusive  “El  Dorado”  in  the  mountains. 
All  of  which  goes  to  prove :  “Thars  gold 
in  them  thar  hills,  stranger.” 

Due  to  unusually  plentiful  rains  the 
desert  js  now  in  bloom.  This  is  a  most 
unusual  and  beautiful  sight.  Literally 
millions  of  vivid  hued  wild  flowers  of  all 
descriptions  cover  the  landscape  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see.  Their  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  variety  and  riot  of  color  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  desert  needs  only 
water  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  When  the 
great  Boulder  Dam,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion,  is  completed  this  country  will  un¬ 
questionably  be  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  productive  in  the  world. 

The  country  around  San  Bernardino 
practices  dry  farming.  The  principal 
crop  is  oats.  They  plow  in  January,  Sum¬ 
mer  fallow,  plant  about  70  lbs.  per  acre 
in  October,  and  are  now  in  the  midst  of 
harvesting  (about  the  middle  of  April). 
The  yield  is  about  50  to  75  bushels  per 
acre,  but,  the  general  practice  is  to  Cut 
the.  oats,  rake  it  into  small  cocks  for 
curing,  and  bale  it  as  oat  hay,  which 
yields  about  two  tons  per  acre.  The  pres¬ 
ent  price  is  $15  to  $18  per  ton.  The  land 
varies  in  price  from  $150  to  $250  per 
acre.  Considerable  barley  is  also  raised 
by  the  same  method. 

Just  a  little  distance  west  and  we  are 
back  in  a  citrus  fruit  belt.  The  trees  are 
bud  grafted.  Grapefruit  and  tangerines 
are  not  grown  so  much  as  in  Florida. 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  the  principal 
crop.  The  most  common  varieties  of 
oranges  are  the  Navel  and  Valencia.  The 
Navels  are  about  harvested,  while  Va¬ 
lencias  are  just  coming  in.  The  No.  1 
Navels  are  selling  locally  at  50  cents  per 
bushel  or  10  cents  per  dozen.  Growers 
stated  that  due  to  the  low  price  this  year 
a  great  deal  of  the  best  fruit  will  be  re¬ 
tailed  locally  instead  of  being  shipped 
East  as  is  customary.  The  trees  are 
planted  20  feet  apart,  which  makes  108 
trees  per  acre.  The  trees  are  not  fully 
mature  before  12  to  1G  years  of  age.  A 
fully  mature  tree  will  yield  about  40  to 
GO  boxes  which  weigh  about  60  lbs.  per 
box.  The  average  orchard  of  mixed  aged 
trees  yields  about  six  to  ten  boxes  per 
tree.  This  year  they  will  sell  for  about 
GO  to  70  cents  per  box  wholesale.  Based 
on  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
present  average  gross  return  per  acre 


The  Petrified  Forest  of  Arizona 


It  requires  about  GO  acres  of  this  type  land  to  maintain  one  cow. 
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will  be  between  $600  and  $S00. 

The  Valencias  will  not  be  picked  early 
this  year.  Because  of  dry  weather 
through  the  citrus  belt  the  Navels  have 
been  rushed,  and  all  storage  houses  are 
now  filled  to  the  brim.  The  fruit  is 
sprayed  once  yearly,  principally  for 
black  scale.  The  orchards  are  covered 
and  fumigated  with  cyanide  gas  at  least 
once  every  three  years.  Practically  all 
the  growers  are  members  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  cyanide  fumigation,  which  is 
done  optionally  by  the  owner  or  the  as¬ 
sociation,  at  the  owner’s  expense. 

The  grape  sections  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  produce  five  varieties.  Most  of 
the  No.  1  green  grapes  are  shipped  East, 
principally  to  New  York  State.  They 
prune  and  cut  back  in  December.  The 
grapes  are  grown  under  dry  farming  con¬ 
ditions.  They  are  harvesting  four  to  six 
tons  of  grapes  per  acre;  under  irrigation 
they  will  yield  from  10  to  12  tons  per 
acre.  The  seconds  are  used  for  grape- 
juice,  medicinal  and  sacramental  wines. 

The  Holstein  cow  is  decidedly  pre¬ 
dominant  in  Southern  California.  About 
90  per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows  around  Los 
Angeles  are  Holsteins.  The  Western 
Dairy  Products’  Company  handle  and  dis¬ 
tribute  about  one-third  of  all  milk  and 
dairy  products  in  this  section.  A  high 
percentage  of  the  herds  are  accredited. 
Two  grades  of  cream  are  handled,  viz.  A 
and  B.  To  grade  as  A  the  cream  must 
come  from  an  accredited  herd.  After 
January  1  next,  only  grade  A  cream  will 
be  permitted  to  be  sold  for  retail  con¬ 
sumption  ;  grade  B  will  be  used  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  only.  Four  per  cent 
milk  retails  for  13  cents  per  quart.  Pro¬ 
ducers  sell  on  a  fat  basis.  They  are  now 
getting  about  $2.80  per  cwt.  for  3.5  milk 
delivei-ed  at  the  plant. 

Wm.  McOrnie,  near  Long  Beach,  has 
maintained  a  large  herd  of  Holsteins  for 
25  years.  He  is  now  milking  130  cows. 
His  roughage  consists  of  Alfalfa  cut  as 
a  soilage  crop  and  fed  green.  His  con¬ 
centrate  mixture  is  composed  of:  Wheat 
bran,  200 ;  shorts,  200 ;  ground  barley, 
450;  ground  oats,  200;  ground  corn  or 
hominy,  200:  cocoanut  meal,  350;  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  200 ;  Soy-bean  meal,  100 ; 
dried  beet  pulp,  300;  and  salt  and  bone- 
meal,  10  lbs.  each.  He  has  been  feeding 
this  mixture  four  years,  and  said  it  was 
the  best  one  he  had  ever  used.  It  is  fed 
at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  each  4  lbs.  of  milk 
produced,  and  all  the  green  Alfalfa  they 
will  clean  up.  The  cows  are  all  given  a 
known  amount  of  concentrates  as  soon 
as  they  come  into  the  barn,  and  then  each 


cow  is  fed  additional  amounts  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  her  production.  The  heavy  feed¬ 
ing  of  cocoanut  meal  is  of  interest.  It 
comes  in  duty  free  from  the  Philippines 
at  a  low  freight  cost.  It  retails  here  at 
$2£  per  ton.  The  herd  average  for  last 
month  was  40  lbs.  of  fat,  which  sold  for 
GO  cents  per  lb.  Last  year  the  price  was 
about  80  cents,  and  for  several  years  be¬ 
fore  that  it  averaged  92  cents  per  lb.  Mr 
McOmie  had  just  sold  two  fat  butcher 
cows  that  averaged  1,550  lbs.  live  weight 
for  5 Vi.  cents  per  lb.  The  cows  are  °a]] 
hand  milked.  One  man  takes  care  of  and 
milks  30  cows.  The  cows  are  milked  -it 
1 :30  A.  M.  and  1 :30  P.  M. 

Garbage  feeding  to  hogs  is  a  major  in¬ 
dustry  in  Southern  California.  Most  of 
the  larger  cities  dispose  of  their  garbage 
in  this  manner.  The  cities  do  their  own 
collecting,  and  then  sell  the  garbage  un¬ 
der  contract  to  hog  feeders.  One  of  the 
largest  local  garbage  feeding  hog  ranches 
is  the  Enterprise  Stock  Farm,  located 
near  Long  Beach.  They  annually  finish 
off  between  15,000  and  20.000  head  of 
garbage-fed  shotes.  They  raise  all  their 
own  feeders,  and  keep  about  1,200  brood 
sows,  principally  grade  Durocs  and 
Hampshires,  using  good  type  purebred 
boars  of  these  breeds.  The  pigs  are 
castrated  at  about  four  weeks  of  age,  and 
double  treated  for  hog  cholera  at  about 
eight  weeks.  They  are  weaned  at  about 
10  weeks  of  age.  A  little  grain  is  used 
at  first  after  weaning.  Then  they  are 
gradually  placed  on  garbage.  In  about 
two  weeks  they  are  on  a  full,  st right  gar¬ 
bage  ration.  The  garbage  is  collected 
fresh  daily  and  fed  on  concrete  floors 
twice  daily.  The  pens  are  cleaned  twice 
weekly. 

The  shotes  finish  off  at  about  six 
months  around  170  to  ISO  lbs.  live 
weight,  which  is  the  most  desirable 
weight  for  the  Los  Angeles  market.  There 
is  no  discrimination  against  these  pigs 
so  finished.  They  are  the  equal  if  not 
the  superior  to  any  class  of  pigs  on  the 
market,  from  a  finish  as  well  as  a  car¬ 
cass  standpoint.  A  load  just  sold  aver¬ 
aged  175  lbs.,  and  sold  for  894  cents  per 
pound.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  this 
enormous  plant,  which  is  doing  nearly 
one-half  million  dollars  annual  gross  busi¬ 
ness  per  year,  to  be  owned  and  managed 
by  a  smiling,  polite  and  very  intelligent 
Japanese  girl.  Her  name  is  Susie  Ya- 
mamato,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  The  business  was 
started  16  years  ago  by  her  father,  she 
took  over  its  management  several  years 
ago  when  her  father  died,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  make  it  a  financial  success. 


Ihe  Holstein  is  the  predominant  dairy  breed  in  Southern  California.  This  herd, 
near  Long  Beach,  averaged  40  lbs.  of  fat,  which  sold  for  66  cents  per  lb.,  during 

March. 


Dry  Farming  in  Southern  California.  Harvesting  oat  hay.  It  is  raked  into  cocks 
and  then  baled.  It  is  now  selling  for  $15  to  $18  per  ton  baled. 


A  Chost  Town  of  the  Southwest.  Only  owls,  rattlesnakes  and  prairie  dogs  inhabit 

this  prosperous  mining  town. 


The  Painted  Desert  of  Arizona 
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j  .«»  SWINE  A  [ 

SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-7  weeks  old.  $4.25  each 
8-9  weeks  old.  $4.50  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $5.50  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  #4.25 
9  weeks  old,  #4.75 
10  weeks  old,  #5.25 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 


EDWARD  BUNZEL 


LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  0496 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 


Chester  &  Berkshire 
Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Chester  &  Duroc 


6-7  Weeks  Old,  $4.25  each 
8-9  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each 


All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more.  If  not  satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 


MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.25 
8-9  weeks  old  4.25 
10  weeks  old  6.00 


Buy  where  Quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  Quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  1  O  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  -  -  -  $5.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  $5.00 

Write  to  GEORGE  FREEMAN,  Mgr., 

115  Waltham  Street  -  Lexington,  Mass, 
or  Telephone  Lexington  0202 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  a  piece. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  PIGS 

Either  of  above  breeds  now  ready  to  ship,  they  are 
rugged,  fast  growing  and  very  good  type,  cannot 
be  told  from  pure-breds.  Also  a  few  Poland  Chinas. 
All  raised  on  our  own  farms. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each  C.  O.  D. 

A  few  8  to  10  wks.  old  Chester  or  Duroc  Barrows, 
$5.50  each.  All  crated  free. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Young  Porkers 

6-7  weeks  old  -  $4.50  8-9  weeks  old  -  $5.00 

10  weeks  old  -  $5.50 

Express  prepaid  on  20  or  more  pigs 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  O.  I.  C.  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
Ship  what  you  need  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  My  guarantee 
a  square  deal  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  trial. 

W.  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

SPRING  PIGS.  SHIPMENT 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  cross,  BERKSHIRE-CH  ES¬ 
TER  cross  and  a  beautiful  type,  the  HAMPSH I  RE- 
CHESTER  and  DUROC  cross.  The  price  varies  de¬ 
pending  on  age  but  its  range  is  elastic  enough  so 
everyone  interested  can  have  good  pigs.  A  good  start 
is  of  vital  importance.  Let  me  send  every  Rural 
New-Yorker  some  good  pigs.  I  know  your  problems 
and  will  help  solve  them.  Y'our  interests  are  mine. 

CHAS.  DAVIS  Box  11  CONCORD,  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  Where  Quality  Prevails 


Cliester-B^rkgfiire  —  Chester-Yorkshlre  Crossed 

6  to  7  weeks  old . $4.25  each  \crates 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  4.50  each  j  free 


All  good  feeding  pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  10 
days  trial.  J.W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St  ,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each,  Prepaid  $5 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  slioats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD,  .DELAWARE 


DREG.  CUflftlC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  >1.  Patting- 
UROC  O  If  111  C  ton  «fc  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  spotted  Poland  chinas— Spring  pigs  now 
ready.  A.  M.  Kennel,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 

w  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


.UINEA  PIGS  WANTED— Highest  prices  paid. 
4.  GLYNN  &  SON  2907  Diamond  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa 


litf  ANTED — Guinea  Pigs,  10-14-oz.,  65c  each.  Statequan* 
”  tity.  Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


GOATS 


AT9  •  Fine  young,  Toggenburg  bucks  and  does,  $15 
UUHIO.  $20  each.  II.  I.  COGGESHALL,  Wortendyhe,  N.  J. 


RABBITS 


Rnhhile  Z  Qimnlinc  Complete  descriptive  literature 

uauuilh  a  OUppilDS  Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  115-D,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 


Another  Dafry  Merger 

The  National  Dairy  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  about  to  absorb  the  Consolidated 
Dairy  Products  Corporation,  which  has 
been  doing  an  ice  cream  and  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  West¬ 
chester  County.  Payment  is  to  be  made 
in  both  cash  and  shares  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation.  The  total  assets  of  the 
Consolidated  Dairy  Products  Corporation 
were  given  as  $2,42S,697. 


Cottone  Bros.  License  Canceled 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
canceled  the  license  of  Cottone  Brothers, 
Inc.,  which  operated  a  small  plant  at 
North  Blemhein,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  concern  had  been  short  on  payment 
to  producers,  but  promised  to  file  an  ad¬ 
ditional  bond  which  it  failed  to  do.  It 
has  a  bond  for  $5,000  filed  with  the  de¬ 
partment. 


Milk  Company  in  Receiver’s  Hands 

The  New  Jersey  Milk  and  Cream  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  .T.,  with 
plants  at  Milford  and  Three  Divers,  N.  J., 
has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 


Dairymen’s  League  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association  will  be 
held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  June  18,  in 
Stanley  Theater,  Genesee  Street. 


Livestock  Sales 

.Tune  4.  —  W.  R.  Spann  Jersey  Sale, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

June  4-5. — IIolstein-Friesian  Conven¬ 
tion  sale,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  D.  W.  Mc- 
Laury,  Portlandville,  superintendent. 

.Tune  S.  —  Wendover  Farm  Ayrshires. 
Bernardsville,  N.  .T. 

June  9. — Ayrshires.  Strathglass  Farm, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  A.  PI.  Tryon, 
manager. 

June  18. — Holste’n  sale.  Earlville,  N. 
Y.  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

June  25. — Maryland  Ram  Sale,  La 
Plata,  Md.  . 

July  28. — Maryland  Ram  Sale,  Cen¬ 
terville,  Md. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  3.  —  Annual  Meeting  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Onon¬ 
daga  Hotel.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Banquet 
evening  of  June  2. 

June  3.  —  Annual  meeting  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York. 

June  3-5.  —  American  Forestry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  Ashville,  N.  C. 

.Tune  12-13.  —  N.  Y.  State  Forestry 
Tour,  starting  at  Norwich.  Chenango 
Co..  N.  Y. 

June  15-20.  —  Farm  Management 

Training  School  for  County  Agricultural 
Agents,  New  York  Agricultural  College, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

June  16-17. — Poultry  Field  Day,  In¬ 
stitute  and  Convention,  Lake  Pocotonaug, 
East  Hampton,  Conn. 

June  22-27. — Poultry  Judging  School, 
New  York  Agricultural  Collece,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

June  24-26. — Long  Island  Potato  Tour. 
County  Agents  or  Farm  Bureau  manag¬ 
ers  will  give  details. 

June  24-26. — Soil  Fertility  Conference, 
State  College,  Pa. 

June  24-26.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Brown,  Louisville,  Ky. 

July  21-23. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Book- 
CadilTae  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

June  24-26. — Fiftieth  Annual  Soil  Fer¬ 
tility  Conference,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College  P.  O.,  Pa. 

June  27. — Field  Day  and  Picnic.  New 
York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Moor- 
denier  Hills  Farm,  Ira  G.  Pavne,  owner. 
East  Schodaek,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  3-7.  •> —  International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Louisville,  Ky. 


(  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  | 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 

Breeding  stock  always  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Forsgate  Farms  Holsteins 

Bulls  from  1  mo.  to  serviceable  age.  299-day  herd  aver¬ 
age  12,231  lbs.  milk,  414.2  lbs.  fat.  Also  a  number  of  cows 
with  records  up  to  18,619  lbs.  milk  and  600  lbs.  fat.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


For  Sale:  5  Holstein  S.^f Calves 

Accredited  and  Government,  Honor  List  Herd.  Three  V 
six  months  old.  Sire  Hillsboro  Ormsby  Echo.  Dams 
fine  pedigrees,  good  milkers. 

o*d  Holstein  Bull  — 

C1IAKLANNE  FARM  North  Branch,  N.  J 


Ys^eeps  the 

milk  flow  U 


feed  cost 


and  the 


o 


%/ 


OF  course  your  herd  needs  a  grain  ration  right 
now,  for  pasturage  alone  will  not  keep  up  bodily 
health  or  maintain  a  normal  milk  flow.  But  don’t  try 
to  get  along  with  a  make-shift  feed  when  you  can  buy 
B-B  Marmico  16%,  a  fully-balanced  ration  at  no  more 
per  ton  than  you  pay  for  bran  or  middlings / 

Frank  Lepatral,  of  West  Grove,  Pa.,  fed  Marmico 
to  75  Guernseys  on  pasture,  testing  it  against  a  20% 
ration  costing  $16  a  ton  more.  He  writes:  "Marmico  is 
by  far  the  better  feed,  producing  just  as  much  milk, 
and  in  some  cases  more.’’  McLaury  Bros.,  of  Portland¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  say,  "We  have  used  several  hundred  tons 
of  Marmico  and  find  it  an  excellent  milk  maker  and 
pasturage  supplement.’’ 

B-B  Marmico  16%  supplies  the  necessary  concen¬ 
trates  and  mineral  balance  to  maintain  bodily  vigor 
and  production.  Its  health-giving  content  keeps  the 
milk-making  organs  in  excellent  condition  and  as¬ 
sures  a  maximum  lactation  period.  It  is  the  lowest- 
priced,  safe,  fully-balanced  ration  you  can  buy.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  it  today. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

B-B 

MARMICO  16% 

Costs  No  More  Than  Bran  Or  Middlings! 


NOW— »Every  Farmer  Can  Have  a 

tordsMilker 

Present  low  prices  make  it  possible  for  every  farmer 
milking  4  or  more  cows  to  have  one  of  these  labor  savers. 
No  better  milker  made  at  any  price.  Thousands  in  use. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  low  prices  on  Electric  and 
Gas  Engine  models.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO.  Oep*?6o°  38  S"  Uni°CH|tCAGO 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey  cattle 

Tuberculin  Tested 

Special  prices  on  Bulls  ready  for  service. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

Immunized  against  cholera.  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Kali  and  Spring  Pigs. 

EMMADINE  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  N;  Y. 


—  FOR  SALE  — 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

from  6  weeks  to  3  months  old,  and  a  young  bull 
10  months  old,  from  A.  R.  Sires  and  Dams  with 
good  A,  R.  Records.  Herd  is  accredited  and 
blood  tested.  Priced  for  a  quick  sale.  Apply  to — 

THOS.  JOHNSON,  Mgr.,  Tilly  Foster,  Putnam  Co.,  N.Y. 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  pi  ices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


G-uernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

HIGH  GRADE  Dof  p\r  C''  *  J  d  FO  11 

AllECISTKItEII  Udliry  LWWb  SALK 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  l’hone  380 

HORSES 

ForSalB-4,;.0,".".'..  BELGIANS 

White-faced  sorrels,  sound,  gentle. 

Esther  Thompson  Atwaters,  New  York 

DOGS 

English  Beagle  Pups 

ship  C.  O.  D.  A.  CHARRON,  R.  I».  1,  Box  91,  Claverack,  N.Y. 

1  0(10  klanri  Kpnnpl  OFFERS  0  registered  fe- 
1UUU  laldliu  IVClIIiei  male  Columbian  Collies,  8 

weeks  old,  $8  to  $12  each.  N.  IV.  Barrett,  Clayton,  X.  Y 

Ped.  Police  Puppies  Cheap  fTmUexrupDpgl 

for  female  Beagle  puppy.  J.  Rattimell,  Iloekessin,  Del. 

f  OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Clly,  Pe. 

WHITE  COLLIE  p.mmnC  0n  approval.  Circular. 

AND  BEAGLE  ■  Up|JBCO  Railway-View  Farms.  Hastings,  NT. 

BEAUTIFUL  Pf  DIGREED  TOY  FOX  TERRIERS  -  Eligible 

U  A.  K.  O.  SCNNYSIDE  KENNER  Box  101,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

pEH.  BOSTON  TERRIER  FEMALES,  six  months, 
*  $20.0©  up.  Burleigh  Jones,  Meredith,  N.  II. 

j  SHEEP  .%  [ 

Offer  8  yearling  Hampshire  rams 

*'■  Kit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Fnr  21  YOUNG  LAMBS,  30  to  100  pounds  each. 

I  Ul  ualC  FUEHRER,  123  Stockholm  Sheet,  Brooklyn.  New  Yo.k 
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MILK  PROFIT 


IMPORTANT  FACTS 
ABOUT  B-K 

B-K  is  many  times  more 
powerful  in  destroying  bac¬ 
teria  than  steam  or  hot 
water,  as  ordinarily  used. 

B-K  is  non-poisonous,  de¬ 
pendable,  safe,  easy  to  use. 

B-K  and  B-K  direction 
charts  are  backed  by  exten¬ 
sive  laboratory  tests  and  20 
years  of  actual  field  expe¬ 
rience.  Accept  no  substitute; 

B-K  dilution  costs  only  V2  to 
2c  per  gallon  when  used  asdi- 
rected  .  .  .  Full  directions 
come  with  every  package. 


Actual  TESTS  have  proved  that  the  B-K 
Plan  of  Dairy  Sterilization  kills  99%  of  all 
contaminating  bacteria  in  dairy  utensils. 
Thoroughly  sterilizing  milking  machine,  tubes 
and  teat  cups,  milk  pails,  strainers,  coolers, 
fillers,  bottles  and  other  utensils,  with  a  dilu¬ 
tion  of  B-K,  will  insure  high  quality  milk  and 
eliminate  rejections.  B-K  is  a  safe,  powerful 
and  dependable  sterilizing  agent . .  .  always 
uniform  in  quality  and  positive  in  results. 

B-K  is  sold  by  Dairy  and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers  and 
Feed,  Drug  and  Hardware  Stores  .  .  .  Write  for  FREE 
book  on  Dairy  Sterilization. 

GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

616  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis; 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E .  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 


Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Unadilla  unquestionably  repre¬ 
sents  the  highest  practical  and 
economical  development  in  wood 
stave  silos.  Cures  and  keeps  silage 
perfectly.  Provides  greatest  safety 
and  convenience  in  use— the  door 
fasteners  form  a  permanent  safety 
ladder.  Hoops  adjusted  from  this 
ladder.  All  good, practical  reasons 
why  more  Unadillas  are  sold  than 
any  two  other  makes. 

Write  for  catalogue — discount  for 
cash  and  early  orders. 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed— lower  costs— more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8t  Silo  Co. 
673  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos 
C-  tiers 


Hog  Houses  Q 


|  Stanchions 
■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


CALF  XCOURT 

'  DIARRHEA 


CIVE 


DMRBMB 

A  DA.  A/AYLOR  PftOO(/CT 


May  be  given  in  milk.  Per  can  7 5c.  Three  cans 
$2.00.  At  dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  COMPANY,  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Work  on  a  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  Farm 

Preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  season’s 
crops  is  the  main  project  for  the  farmer 
during  the  Spring  of  the  year. 

The  temptation  to  get  a  good  early 
start  on  our  Spring  work  sometimes  leads 
us  to  get  onto  the  land  before  it  is  quite 
ready  to  be  worked.  We  pay  dearly  for 
this  error,  particularly  if  our  soil  is  of 
a  heavy  type.  The  extra  time  and  labor 
required  to  put  the  land  in  proper  con¬ 
dition,  when  once  it  has  been  worked  too 
wet,  sets  us  back  more  than  if  we  had 
waited  a  few  days  longer.  Moreover,  it 
is  doubtful  if  during  the  current  year 
that  soil  which  has  once  been  punched 
and  puddled  will  ever  acquire  the  proper 
tilth  or  mechanical  condition  with  any 
treatment  we  can  give  it.  Nothing  but 
the  action  of  frost  will  undo  the  harm 
done  by  working  land  when  too  wet. 

Here  is  where  the  benefits  of  tile  drain¬ 
age  are  appreciated.  It  is  often  true  that 
some  depression  or  low  spot  in  a  field, 
although  it  may  be  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  lot,  will  hold  up  operations  in  the 
whole  field  for  several  days.  Sometimes 
a  few  rods  of  tile  laid  to  drain  this  wet 
spot  will  enable  us  to  start  plowing  much 
earlier,  fit  the  soil  much  better  and  get 


the  field  with  the  harrow  with  these  part¬ 
ing  words :  “After  you  get  that  piece 
well  fitted — then  go  over  it  once  more.” 
A  typically  characteristic  remark.  And 
the  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  with  all 
our  improved  labor-saving  equipment, 
with  tractor  power  in  place  of  horses, 
yet  we  seemed  to  have  the  time  to  do 
these  things  fully  as  well  30  and  40  years 
ago  as  we  do  now,  where  everything  is 
speeded  up  and  rushed  along  in  keeping 
with  the  trend  of  the  day. 

We  accomplished  these  results  in  the 
years  that  are  gone,  by  using  more  labor, 
obtainable  at  about  one-third  the  current 
price.  Efficiency  has  enabled  us  to  main¬ 
tain  the  standard  of  good  farming,  yes, 
improve  upon  it,  until  now  one  man  can 
handle  as  many  acres,  and  do  it  better, 
than  three  could  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers.  irving  c.  h.  cook. 


From  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  having  fine  growing  weather 
with  plenty  of  rain.  Yet  the  water  seems 
to  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  earth  and 
makes  the  ground  fit  very  nicely.  Today 
(May  19)  the  mercury  stood  at  100  in 
the  sun.  Seeding  is  about  over ;  very 
little  corn  planted  yet.  The  Ontario 
County  Fair  Grounds  will  be  sold  to  pay 


Soil  Pulverizer  Behind  Plow 


our  crop  ‘in  earlier  and  in  better  condi¬ 
tion.  This  is  to  our  advantage,  for,  if 
there  is  any  one  thing  we  are  short  on  in 
New  York  State,  it  is  Summer  time!  We 
need  all  the  growing  season  we  can  se¬ 
cure  for  our  bean,  potato  and  corn  crops. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  the  work 
of  plowing  and  rolling  down  the  furrow 
in  one  operation.  This  simple  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  tractor  plow  is  sometimes 
called  a  junior  soil  pulverizer.  This  one 
is  just  wide  enough  to  cover  two  furrows, 
an  offset  attached  to  the  plow  beam  as 
shown  in  the  photograph,  throws  it  over 
just  far  enough  to  take  the  two  furrows 
as  they  are  turned  over.  Anyone  fa¬ 
miliar  with  plowing  realizes  that  if  the 
soil  is  at  all  hard  or  lumpy,  these  lumps 
will  never  crumble  any  easier  than  at 
the  moment  they  are  being  turned. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  about  the  hardest 
work  for  a  team  of  horses,  or  for  a 
tractor  if  one  is  used,  is  the  first  time 
over  the  row  furrow.  With  tills  combi¬ 
nation  that  hard  work  is  accomplished 
while  the  tractor  has  good  footing,  for 
it  is  still  on  solid  ground.  It  also  saves 
a  man's  time  rolling  down  after  the  plow, 
and  leaves  the  ground  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  if  it  must  be  left  awhile  before 
planting  or  sowing.  A  field  plowed  and 
rolled  in  this  manner  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  worked  down  two  or 
three  times. 

“Well  plowed  is  half  fitted,”  is  a  very 
trite  saying.  The  “cut-and-cover”  meth¬ 
od  of  plowing  inis  no  place  in  thorough 
preparation  of  the  seedbed.  Many  of  us 
do  not  plow  so  deeply  as  we  think  we 
do,  or  at  least  not  so  deep  as  we  say 
we  do.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difference ! 
It  is  a  safe  statement  that  there  are 
more  people  who  plow  too  shallow  than 
too  deeply.  However  with  the  tractor 
plows  this  criticism  is  not  so  frequently 
justifiable. 

With  the  well-turned  furrow  let  the 
fitting  process  he  also  well  done.  I  re¬ 
call  a  remark  often  made  by  my  father 
when  he  was  directing  operations  on  the 
old  homestead,  sending  the  hired  man  to 


its  heavy  indebtedness  of  $11,500.  The 
society  lias  been  in  existence  nearly  100 
years  and  we  all  regret  to  see  it  sold  but 
it  could  not  pay  its  expenses.  E.  T.  B. 


Jersey  Cattle  Field  Day 

The  Field  Day  and  Picnic  of  the  New 
York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be 
held  at  Moordenier  Hills  Farm,  Ira  G. 
Payne,  owner,  East  Schodack,  N.  Yr., 
eight  miles  east  of  Albany,  Saturday, 
June  27,  10  A.  M.  daylight  saving  time. 
There  will  he  a  Cattle  Demonstration, 
talks  by  the  leading  Jersey  breeders  and 
dairy  specialists  of  the  East,  and  lunch 
at  noon.  Everyone  invited  whether  a 
Jersey  breeder  or  not. 


Scours  in  Calf 

For  the  benefit  of  D.  M.  C.  on  scours 
in  calf,  take  one-lialf  teaspoon  of  baking 
soda  and  15  drops  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  in  one-lialf  cup  of  slightly  warm 
water.  Repeat  in  day  or  two  if  neces¬ 
sary.  I  used  it  last  Summer  on  a  bad 
case.  a.  yr.  c. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Yr. 


Sales  Bulletin  Board 

As  a  member  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family 
I  make  a  suggestion  which  I  think  would 
benefit  many  farmers  who  are  looking  for 
a  local  market  for  some  of  their  livestock 
or  other  products. 

Yesterday  I  went  abroad  in  the  land 
looking  for  young  calves  as  I  wished  to 
buy  three  or  four  to  fatten.  I  had  heard 
of  a  man  who  had  three  to  sell,  hut  had 
none  for  me  when  1  arrived  at  his  farm. 
Stopping  at  another  farm  the  owner  told 
me  lie  had  just  disposed  of  three  at  $1 
each  to  a  junk  man.  This  man  said  he 
had  two  more  cows  to  freshen  soon  and 
I  reserved  the  calves,  if  bulls,  at  $2  each. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  village  would 
erect  a  bulletin  board  in  some  conveni¬ 
ent  public  place  where  farmers  having 
livestock  to  sell  as  well  as  those  wishing 
to  buy  could  put  their  requirements  and 
offerings,  a  focal  market  demand  would 
result  that  would  help  out  greatly  in  this 
depression.  Doubtless  some  towns  already 
have  such  bulletin  hoards,  hut  if  so  I 
have  never  seen  them.  G.  L.  s. 

Vermont. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

May  28,  1931. 

May:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  butter- 
fat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100«lbs. ;  Class 
2A,’  $1.41;  2B,  $1.00;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour 
cream),  $1.41;  Class  3.  $1.10. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C.  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class 
$1.70;  Class  3.  $1.20. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy - 

Extra,  92  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score - 

_ $0.23%@$0 

. 23  @ 

. 20%  @ 

. 19  %® 

.24% 

-23% 

.22% 

.20% 

Jxnver  grades  . 

.16  @ 

•  18% 

.18  @ 

.21 

Backing  stock  . 

.11  @ 

.17% 

Renovated  . 

.... 

Sweet  fancy  . 

.... 

.25%  @ 

.26% 

Extra  . 

.... 

.25% 

Firsts  . 

.... 

.24%® 

.24% 

Seconds  . 

.... 

.21%® 

•22% 

Centralized  . 

.... 

.19  @ 

-22% 

.21  @$0.22 


.13%® 
.12 


CHEESE 

State — Whole  milk,  flats,  held. 

Fresh  specials  . 

Fancy  . 

Wisconsin — Whole  milk, 

Flats,  1930  cured . 18  @ 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 13  @ 

Yeung  America,  fresh  . 13% @ 

June  . 18%  @ 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  .. 

Extra  . 

Average  extras  . 21 

Extra  firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


.14 

.12% 

.19 

.14 

.14% 

.19% 


.  .$0.25 


.20 

.23 

.20 

.21 

.10 


@$0 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

© 


26 

24 

21% 

20% 

27 

25 
23 
20 


lb.... 


Chickens,  fancy, 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . . . 

Turkeys,  average  . 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded 

Graded  . 

Dark,  doz. 


.  $0.40(5!  $0.42 


.30®  .38 

.12®  .10 

,17@  .24 

,17@  .19 

.25®  .30 

.30®  .35 

.25®  .40 

2.00®  3.00 

Culls,  doz .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionally 

larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.  . . $0.20@$0.25 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  . 

Small  breeds,  best  . 

Roosters  . 1~@ 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . , . 

Rabbits,  lb . if'® 

LIVESTOCK 

100  lbs . $7.00@$8.00 

.  4.00®  4.75 

.  2.00®  3.25 

‘  best'  .  9. 50 @10. 00 

to  good  .  4.00®  9.00 

. ...  . .  2.50@  3.00 


.38 

.28 

.13 

.24 

.12 

.20 


Steers, 
Bulls 
Cows 
Calves, 
Common 
Sheep 


Lambs  .  8.00@11.50 

Hogs  .  6.50®  7.50 


Calves, 
Good 
Lambs, 
Steers, 
Bulls 
Cows  . 

Maine, 


prime,  lb.  . . . 

to  choice  . 

hothouse,  head 
100  lbs . 


DRESSED  MEATS 

. . $0.12@$0.13 

. . 07  @  .11 

. .  3.00@  7.00 

. . 13.50@14.00 

.  8.00®  9.50 

.  8.00@10.00 

POTATOES 

180  lbs . $2.50@$2.85 

Canada,  90  lbs .  1.25@  1.50 

Florida,  bbl .  2.25®  4.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu . 75@  3.50 

VEGETABLES 

. $1.25@$4.00 


Asparagus,  doz.  bchs... 


1 

■  50@ 
.50@ 
1.75® 
1.25@ 
1.00@ 
5.50® 

Leeks,  100  ’bchs .  TOO® 

Lettuce,  bu .  •J'>© 

Lima  beans,  bu .  -.00® 

Onions,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag 

50-lb.  bag  . . 

New,  50  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 


Beets,  new,  bu. 
Cabbage,  new,  bu. 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu.  . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu.  . . 
Horseradish,  bbl. 


Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bn . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs. 
Spinach,  bu . 


50® 

,C5@ 

1.00® 

1.00® 

.75® 

1.50® 

1.00® 

.50® 

1.00® 

.25® 


1.7o 

1.50 
.75 

2.75 

2.00 

2.50 
6.00 
2.00 

1.25 

4.25 
3.00 

1.50 
1.40 

1.25 
1.00 

2.50 
5.00 
1.00 
2.50 

.50 


Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

.  . .  .50@ 

.  .  .  1.50® 

z.ou 

2.50 

3.50 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing 

Prices 

5.00 

8.00 

6.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bbl . 

. .  . $4.00®$8.00 
.  .  .  4.00®  6.00 

...  4.60® 

7.00 

Albemarle, 
McIntosh  . 

bu . 

...  2.50® 

.  .  .  1.00® 
...  1.90® 

2.75 

2.75 

2.55 

...  1.00® 

3.00 

4.00 

Strawberries, 

Louisiana, 

N.  C.,  qt . 

...  .10® 

. . .  .09@ 

.23 

.11 

.  .  .  .10® 

.18 

Del.  and  Md.,  qt . 

...  .12® 

.22 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

11  av  Nn  «>  $24.00@25.00 

no  a  “  — . 21.00@22.0u 

Clover  mixed  . 22.00@29.00 

Straw  rve  . 19.00@20.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . .12.00@13.00 

GRAIN 

2  red,  bu . 

yellow  . 69 /s 

white  . 40% 

. 61% 


Wheat.  No. 
Corn,  No.  2 
Oats,  No. 
Rye  .... 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.32@$0.33 

Milk,,  grade  A,  qt .  -7? 

Grade  B  . 

Cream, t  40  per  cent,  %  pt .  --o 

20  per  cent  .  •i” 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 3o@  .37 


Gathered  . 28®  .30 

Turkeys,  lb . 40®  .50 

Chickens  . 35@  .55 

Ducklings  .  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30@  .40 

Oranges,  doz.  . . 35®  .50 

Potatoes,  pk  . 25@  .30 

Lettuce,  head  . 05®  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 15®  .20 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Trading  lias  been  moderate  on  the  Boston 
Produce  Market  during  the  past  week.  In¬ 
creasing  supplies  of  local  grown  produce  have 
cleared  fairly  well,  though  frequently  at  low 
prices. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
steady,  market  firm.  Native  Baldwins  ordinary 
$1  to  $2.  Baldwins  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Va¬ 
rious  odd  varieties  ordinary  $1  to  $2  std.  bu. 
box.  Baldwins  Me.  unclassified  $2.50  to  $4.50; 
N.  H.  A  grade  $6.50  to  $7.50.  Me.  unclassi¬ 
fied  Bern  Davis  $2  to  $4  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins 
U.  S.  1,  2%-in.  up  $2.10  to  $2.35  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus.— Supplies  moderate,  demand  good, 
market  firm.  Native  crts.  $2  to  $3  24  bchs.  Md. 
fancy  $2.50  to  $4.  N.  Y'.  fancy  $2  to  $4  doz. 
bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  25  to  60c  bu.  box.  Ya.  4%  to  5c 
bch.  Beet  greens  native  $1  to  $1.35  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Tex.  90-lb.  bags  $1.75  to  $2.  Ala.  bbl.  crts. 
$2  to  $2.25.  S.  C.  1%  bu.  $1  to  $1.25. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 
market  inactive.  Native  cut  off  50  to  65c  std. 
bu.  box.  Tex.  and  Calif,  bchd.  $2  to  $3,  poorer 
lower  ert.  N.  Y.  cut  off  65  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hothouse  50  to  60  cukes  fancy  mostly  $5 
to  $6;  medium  to  No.  1  $2.50  to  $4.50  std.  bu. 
box.  Fla.  fancy  mostly  $1.50  to  $2.50,  few  $3 
bu.  hpr.  Ohio  hothouse  $1.75  to  $2  24  cukes. 

Kale.  ■ —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  mostly  50  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  18  heads  hothouse  40  .to  75c;  out¬ 
door  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz. 
heads  best  $2.50  to  $3  ert.,  poorer  low  as  50c. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer  low  as 
50c  3-lb.  bskts. 

Onions.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  75c  to  $1.  few  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Tex. 
crts.  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  weak.  Maine  100  lbs.  $1.25  to  $1.45 
bag.  P.  E.  I.  Mts.  best  $1.25  to  $1.40,  poorer 
lower  90-lb.  bag,  Fla.  U.  S.  1  Spaulding  Rose 
mostly  $4.25  bbl. 

Rhubarb.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  outdoor  50  to  65c,  few  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  40 
to  50  bchs.  native  outdoor  25  to  50c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  60  bchs.  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Md.  60 
to  65c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  blue  and  green  Hubbard  mostly 
50  to  75c  bbl.,  small  lots  %  to  lc  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  hothouse  20  to  23c  lb.  Florida  $2 
to  $2.50  6-bskt.  ert.  Tex.  $1.50  to  $2.25  lug. 

Turnips.—  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  purple  tops  bchd.  $1.75  to  $2  24 
bchs.  P.  *E.  I.  Rutabaga  mostly  85c  to  $1, 
poorer  50c  50-lb.  sack. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  light,  market 
quiet.  No.  1  Timothy  $26.50.  Eastern  $18.50 
to  $23.75.  Clover  mixed  $24.50  ton.  Alfalfa 
No.  1  $27.50  to  $28.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  24%c. 
Firsts  23 %  to  24c.  Seconds  22  to  23c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  27c.  White  extras  24  to  26c.  Fresh 
eastern  22  to  23c  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  23  to  24c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.  21  to  22c.  Stags  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  24c. 
Broilers,  few  sales  35  to  40c.  Chickens  45  to 
48c.  Roosters  18c  lb.  Live  poultry  firm.  22 
to  24c.  Leghorns  20c.  Broilers  large  30  to 
34c.  small  26  to  29c.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
21  to  22c.  Fresh  13%  to  14%c.  Western  held 
21  to  21  %c.  Fresh  13  to  14c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $5.75  to 
$6.25.  Calif,  small  white  $5.75  to  $6.25.  Yellow 
Eyes  $6.75  to  $7.25.  Red  kidney  $10  to  $10.50. 
Lima  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  draggy,  prices  weak. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  25  to  26c; 
clothing.  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  25c; 
clothing.  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  22  to 
23c;  clothing.  19  to  20c:  %  blood,  combing,  20 
to  21c:  clothing,  19  to  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  61  to  65c; 
clothing.  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing,  54  to 
56c;  clothing,  42  to  46c:  %  blood,  combing.  41 
to  44c;  clothing.  36  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing, 
35  to  37c;  clothing.  33  to  35c;  Terr.  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  62  to  65c;  clothing,  53  to  55c:  %  blood, 
combing,  56  to  59c;  clothing.  47  to  51c;  _■% 
blood,  combing,  46  to  50c;  clothing.  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  41  to  44c;  clothing,  35  to 
38c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  barely 
steady,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $7.50  to  $8. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  moderate; 
market  generally  unchanged  from  last  week; 
some  sales  slightly  lower  on  lower  grades;  de¬ 
mand  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3.50  to  $6;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls  — Low  cutter  and  medium  $3  to  $5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common  $3.50  to  $6. 

Sheep. — None  offered. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fairly  liberal;  market 
weak  to  $10  lower:  some  sales  $5  to  $10  below 
quotations,  demand  poor.  Choice,  head,  $110  to 
$130:  good.  $80  to  $110;  medium,  $50  to  $75; 
common,  $40  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Both  eggs  and  poultry  are  a  little  stronger. 
Some  vegetables  show  a  falling  off  in  prices. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  higher; 
creamery,  prints.  28  to  29c;  tubs,  26  to  27e; 
firsts,  23  to  25c;  under  grades,  22  to  23c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  16c;  long¬ 
horn.  15  to  16c;  brick,  18c;  brick  Swiss,  20c; 
limburger,  30c.  Eggs,  stronger;  nearby  fancy, 
23  to  24c;  grade  A,  19  to  22c:  grade  B,  19  to 
20c;  grade  C,  17  to  18c;  nearby  at  mark,  17 
to  20c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  stronger;  fowls,  20 
to  25c;  chickens,  32  to  35c;  old  roosters,  15  to 
20c;  capons,  45  to  50c;  ducks,  22  to  26c;  geese, 
16  to  17c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
steady:  fowls.  18  to  24c;  broilers,  20_  to  30c; 
old  roosters.  14  to  15c;  ducks,  20  to  25c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak:  pea.  me¬ 
dium.  ewt.,  $5.25;  marrow,  $6;  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  85c 
to  $1;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  35  to  50c;  Tex.,  wax, 


bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  green,  doz.  bclis.,  8  to  12%e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  unclassi¬ 
fied,  bu.,  $1  to  $2:  Baldwin,  $1.85  to  $2;  McIn¬ 
tosh,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  Northern  Spy,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Delicious,  western,  box.  $2.75  to  $3.25; 
Spitzenberg,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Winesap,  $2.25  to 
$2.50.  Potatoes,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  80  to 
85c;  Maine,  2-bu.  bag,  $2.15  to  $2.25;  Fla., 
bbl.,  $2.75  to  $4. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  ert., 
$3.75  to  $5.25;  cherries,  Cal.,  12-lb.  lug.  $1.65 
to  $2;  lioneydews,  ert..  $2.25  to  $2.50;  oranges. 
Cal.,  box,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  Fla.,  $3.75  to  $5; 
pineapples,  Cuba,  ert..  $3  to  $3.25;  strawberries, 
24-qt.  ert.,  $3.75  to  $5.75. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  2-doz.  bchs.,  90c  to 
$1;  artichokes,  Cal.,  box,  $2.50;  beans,  Fla., 
green  and  wax.  hamper,  $1  to  $1.50;  beets, 
Tex.,  crts.,  $1.25;  cabbage.  Tex.,  ert.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  carrots,  bu..  35  to  50c;  cauliflower,  Cal., 
ert.,  $2  to  $2.25:  celery,  doz.,  70  to  90c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  2-doz.  bskt..  75c  to  $1.40;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  ert.,  $5.50;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $7  to  $9; 
kale,  Md.,  bu.,  60  to  65c;  lettuce.  5-lb.  bskt., 
50  to  60c;  mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.75; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  50c;  peas.  N.  C.,  bu.  hpr., 
$1.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  ert.,  $2.50  to  $5.25;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  belis.,  20  to  25c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs., 
15  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  tomatoes,  8- 
lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $2;  turnips,  bu.,  50c. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  ffew  syrup, 
gal.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  old,  75c  to  $1;  sugar,  lb., 
18  to  21c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $16 
to  $17;  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $17;  oat  straw, 
$8.50  to  $9:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $16.50; 
standard  middlings.  $10.50;  red-dog.  $21;  cot 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein.  $30;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $31:  hominy.  $23.30;  gluten, 
$25.10;  oatfeed,  $10.75;  Timothv  seed,  bu., 
$5.25:  Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $14.10;  clover, 
$15.60  to  $16.  C.  H.  B. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  May  23,  1931.) 

Market. — During  the  past  week  beef  steers 
scaling  1,100  lbs.  and  above  found  a  narrow 
outlet  at  “give  away”  prices,  closing  fully  25e 
lower  than  a  week  ago,  light  weight  offerings, 
however,  held  practically  steady,  top  medium 
weights  $7.20.  bulk  of  sales  $0.50  to  $7.  Bulls 
weak  to  25c  lower;  she  stock  and  cutters  show¬ 
ing  weaker  undertone:  bulk  fat  heifers  $6  to 
$6.50;  beef  bulls  $5  to  $5.50:  butcher  cows  $4 
to  $4.75;  cutters  $2.25  to  $3.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  slow,  about  steady.  Steady  market  on 
vealers,  top  $10. 

Hogs  closing  steady  with  week’s  early  un¬ 
even  decline. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  23,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle.  20  cars;  8  St.  Paul,  5  Texas,  1  Chicago,  1 
Kansas-  City,  1  Tennessee,  1  Pennsylvania,  1 
Kentucky,  1  Ohio.  1  Missouri;  containing  497 
head,  1,390  head  trucked  in:. total  cattle,  1,893 
head,  1,059  calves,  1.644  hogs,  939  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.25  to 
$8.25;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6.25  to 
$7.25;  common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.25; 
good,  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  medium, 
1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7;  good,  1,300  to 
1,500  lbs.,  $7  to  $8. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.75  to 
$7.50;  good,  550  to  850  lbs..  $6  to  $6.75;  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.25. 

Cows. — Choice.  $5  to  $5.75:  good,  $4  to  $5; 
common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cutter  and 
cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $6  to  $7 ; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $6; 
yearling  excluded. 

Vealers.- — Good  and  choice,  $9.25  to  $10;  me¬ 
dium,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  cull  and  common,  $6  to 
$8.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.75;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common  and 
medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $7. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50;  It.  wt..  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8; 
livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $7 
to  $7.50;  hvy.  wts.,  good  and  choice,  290  to 
350  lbs..  $6.50  to  $7;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran.  ton.  $28.50  to  $29.50;  shorts,  $27.50  to 
$28.50;  hominy,  $31.50  to  $32.50;  middlings, 
$29.50  to  $30.50;  linseed,  $40.50  to  $41.50; 
gluten,  $34  to  $35;  ground  oats.  $33  to  $34;  Soy¬ 
bean  meal,  $40  to  $41;  hog-meal,  $37  to  $38; 
rot  tonseed,  41  per  cent.  $40.50  to  $41.50;  dairy 
feed.  16  per  cent,  $29.50  to  $30.50:  18  per  cent, 
$32.50  to  $33.50;  20  per  cent,  $37  to  $38;  24 
per  cent.  $38.50  to  $39.50;  25  per  cent.  $40.50 
to  $41.50;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $36.50  to 
$37.50;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $35  to  $36;  Alfalfa, 
reground,  $37  to  $38. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good  . 

Medium  . 

Common  . 

Steers,  1.100  to  1,300,  good  - 

Medium  . 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Low  cutters  and  cutters . 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef . 

Cutter  and  medium  . 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  eh. 

Medium  . . 

Cull  and  common  . 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  cli 
Common  and  medium  . 


$7.25@$S.00 

6.25® 

7.25 

5.00® 

6.25 

7.25® 

8.00 

6.25® 

7.25 

6.65® 

7.75 

5.00® 

6.65 

5.00® 

5. < 0 

4.00® 

5.00 

2.65® 

4.00 

4.85® 

5.50 

3.50® 

4.85 

7.25® 

9.00 

.  5.25® 

7.25 

,  3.00® 

5.25 

7.50 

.  3.00® 

5.00 

HOGS 


Lt.  wts.,  140  to  160,  good  and  ch.  ,$7.15@$7.40 
Lt.  Its.,  160  to  180,  good  and  ch....  7.20®  7.40 

180  to  200.  good  and  ch .  7.15®  7.40 

Med.  wts..  200  to  220,  good  and  ch.  7.00®  7.35 

220  to  250.  good  and  ch .  6.60®  7.10 

Hvy.  wts..  250  to  290.  gd  and  ch..  6.30®  6.75 

290  to  350.  good  and  ch .  6.00@  6.40 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  5.00®  5.50 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch...  7.00®  7.40 


SHEEP 


(Shorn  Basis,  Except  Spring  Lambs) 

Spring  lambs,  good  and  ch . $10.50®12.50 

Lambs.  90  down,  good  and  ch .  7.75®  9.00 

Medium  .  6.50®  7.75 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch... .  6.25®  8.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  4.00®  6.50 

Wethers,  90  to  120.  med.  and  good.  3.00®  4.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  2.25®  3.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  2.00®  3.25 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  1.00®  2.25 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  6  to 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  qt.,  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  reg¬ 
istered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh,  grades, 
choice,  $100;  cows,  fresh,  grades,  good  to  me¬ 
dium.  $75  to  $90:  cows,  fresh,  grades,  common 
to  poor,  $45  to  $70:  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100 


lbs.,  $5.50  (o  $10;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  choice, 
$16  to  $18;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good  to  me¬ 
dium,  $12  to  $14;  fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  22 
to  24c;  chickens,  large,  roasters,  lb.,  26  to  28c; 
broilers,  2  to  2%  lbs.,  25  to  30c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  22  to  24c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to 
20c;  milk,  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  li  to 
12c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  40c;  butter, 
creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  20  to  27c;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  24  to  25c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  23  to  24c;  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to 
12c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  27  to  29c;  as¬ 
paragus,  bch.,  19  to  23c;  rhubarb,  bch.,  3 
to  4c;  radishes,  bch.,  3  to  4c;  spinach,  pk., 
18  to  20c;  strawberries,  qt.,  25c.  F.  A.  O. 


In  the  days  before  oil  was  discovered 
in  Texas,  a  traveling  man  stopped  for  .the 
night  at  a  dry-land  ranch.  As  lie  dis¬ 
cussed  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  his 
host,  he  became  more  and  more  puzzled 
as  to  how  the  little  ranch  paid  its  way. 
At  last  he  ventured  the  question  ;  “How 
in  the  world  do  you  make  a  go  of 
things  at  all?”  Indicating  the  hired  man, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  far-end  of  the 
supper-table,  the  host  replied  :  “You  .see 
that  feller  there?  Well,  he  works  for 
me,  and  I  can’t  pay  him.  In  two  years 
he  gits  the  ranch.  Then  I  work  for  him 
till  I  git  it  back.” — Hudson  Star. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Outletol 
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ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  lags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  WestWaslilngtoii  Market,  New  York  City 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Accurate  Weights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
method— Top  Prices— Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  siiip  for  best  results, 
hacked  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder. 
Tags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 

SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  S. — BROILERS  especially  wanted  now. 


To  SHIPPERS  of  LIVE  POULTRY 
We  Save  Your  SHRINKAGE 

Besides  getting  you  toil  prices  for  your  birds,  and  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  returns,  our  thoroughly  trained  experts 
feed  and  water  the  poultry  completely  before  selling, 
so  as  to  hold  your  transit  shrink  down  to  a  minimum. 

Tags  and  Coops  Furnished  on  Request. 

Send  Us  Your  Next  Shipment. 

CHARLES  WERNER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun's,  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


GET  the  BESTRESULTS 

ship  your 

Poultry,  Eggs  and  Farm  Produce 

to  this 

Live  Wire  House 

—  on  — 

Buffalo’s  Busiest  Market 

KURTZ  BROTHERS 

Buffalo,  New  York 
SEVEN  ELK  MARKET  TERMINAL 

AGENTS  WANTED — Write  for  particulars. U  You  can  represent 
us  on  liberal  terms. 


THE  OUTLET  for  Live  Poultry 
BROILERS  Our  Specialty 

Our  growth  in  handling  live  poultry  was  through 
recommendation  from  one  Shipper  to  another.  We  have 
expert  salesmen  which  enables  us  to  get  best  prices 
and  make  prompt  returns  daily.  We  feed  and  water  all 
poultry  thoroughly  before  selling  assuring  good 
weights.  Coops  returned  promptly.  Ship  us  and  be 
guaranteed  satisfaction. 

CHELSEA  LIVE  POULTRY  CO.,  Inc. 
West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


— S.H.&E.H.  FROST — 

Commission  Merchants 

FRUITS  and  PRODUCE 

319  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  I865HHM 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  ANI)  DROWN  EGGS 
TO  AV.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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KERR  CHICKS  WIN  PRIZES 

R.  I.  Red#,  first  at  Liberty  |and  first  sweepstakes  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Chick 
Shows.  W.  Leghorns,  second  at  Batavia.  B.  Rocks,  third  at  Liberty — 
AGAINST  ALL  COMERS.  Rich  laying  inheritance.  They’ll  be  strong 
laying  pullets  in  early  fall.  Prices  effective  May  16. 

UTILITY  CHICKS 


For  25 


White  Leghorns .  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.50 


For  50 

For  100 

For  500 

For  1,000 

$5.50 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$  90.00 

6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

100.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

5.00 

9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

Weekly  report  for  week  ending  May 
12,  1931. 

Production. — 32nd  Week,  65.02  per 
cent.  Points  4,332.70;  eggs  4,347. 

Production  to  date  55.39  per  cent. 
Points.  1 14.990. S5;  eggs,  11S,506. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week,— S.  C.  W.  L., 
Edmund  L.  Kelley,  N.  .T.,  60.90  points, 
62  eggs ;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  Egg  &  Apple  Farm, 
N.  Y.,  57.95,  56;  R.  I.  It.,  I*a  rm  enter’s 
Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass..  57.45,  56; 
S.  C.  W.  I..,  Toms  River  Co-op.  Ass’n., 
N.  ,T„  57.25,  56;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  Valley 
Brook  Farm,  N.  J.,  57.00.  55. 

High  Pens  to  Date. — R.  I.  R.,  Scott 
Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  1,769.05  points, 
1,S78  eggs;  It.  I.  R.,  Parmenter's  Red 
Mount  Farm.  Mass.,  1.732.85.  1,769 ; 
R.  I.  R.,  Burdean  Acres,  Mass.,  1,584.90, 
1.595;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  Quality  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  .T.,  1.573.70.  1.677;  S.  C.  W.  L., 
George  Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Conn., 

1.548.60,  1,608. 

The  annual  Field  Day  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
June  10. 

A  feature  of  this  year’s  Field  Day  will 
be  the  consolidated  Experiment  Station 
exhibit  to  be  held  in  addition  to  the  sep¬ 
arate  department  demonstrations.  In  the 
past,  persons  interested  in  the  work  of 
several  departments  have  either  not  been 
able  to  visit  the  different  demonstrations 
or  have  been  so  rushed  that  they  could 
not  give  enough  time  to  any  one  thing. 
The  purpose  of  the  central  exhibit  is  to 
show  the  general  line  of  work  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  each  branch  and  to  have  it 
centralized  so  that  a  poultryman,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  see  what  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  dairy,  fruit  and  other  departments 
without  trying  to  outdo  himself  visiting 
each  farm. 

Field  days  of  the  past  have  always  at¬ 
tracted  large  numbers  of  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  Agriculture  both 
from  New  Jersey  and  neighboring  States. 
June  10th  promises  to  bring  something- 
even  better  than  those  of  the  past. 

Why  not  declare  a  holiday  on  this  date, 
bring  the  family  and  make  a  real  day 
of  it? 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  .T.,  1,250.35  points.  1.359 
eggs ;  Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J.,  700.10, 
70S. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Scott  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  1.769.05  points.  1.878  eggs; 
Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass., 

1.732.85,  1.769;  Burdean  Acres,  Mass., 

1.584.90,  1.595. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — Quality  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  J.,  1.573.70  points,  1.677 
eggs:  George  Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  Conn., 

1.548.60.  1.608;  Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm, 
N.  .T..  1.499.65,  1.464. 

Miscellaneous. — Marcv  Farms,  IT.  L. 
Meloney,  N.  ,T„  ( .T.  W.  G.L  1,248.10 

points.  1,261  eggs;  Marcv  Farms,  F.  L. 
Meloney.  N.  J..  f.T.  W.  G.),  1.091.15, 

1.0S7;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg.  N.  .T.,  (W.  W.), 
996.40.  1.030;  Skylands  Farm,  N.  Y., 
(Mot.  Houdans),  S10.55,  7S3. 


The  City  Woman’s 
Poultry  Farm 

I  have  heard  that  cocks  are  sometimes 
so  devoted  to  the  hens  that  they  will  de¬ 
prive  themselves  of  food  so  that  the  hens 
may  have  plenty.  I  do  not  know  this  from 
experience,  as  I  do  not  keep  any  cocks, 
but  I  am  very  sure  that  there  is  no 
chivalry  in  a  cockerel.  They  are  the  first 
at  the  feed-dishes  and  the  last  to  leave, 
and  the  poor  little  pullets  would  fare 
badly  if  tliey  depended  on  the  c-ockerels. 
I  like  to  separate  them  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  I  have  but  one  brooder  stove, 
and  the  nights  are  still  very  cold. 

The  hens  are  laying  very  heavily.  After 
the  chicken-pox  they  were  slow  to  recover, 
and  the  heavy  laying  began  much  later 
than  usual.  There  lias  been  some  im¬ 
provement  in  the  price.  I  always  put 
down  eggs  in  water  glass  this  month  for 
my  own  use  in  the  Fall  and  Winter 
when  eggs  are  scarce  and  I  want  to  sell 
as  many  as  possible.  I  have  never  had 
one  spoil  in  all  the  years  I  have  been 
putting  them  down.  The  important 
thing  is  to  have  them  absolutely  fresh  and 
infertile.  A  stale  egg  will  not  become 
any  less  so  by  being  preserved  in  water 
glass.  Preserving  eggs  is  an  economy 
which  few  people  take  advantage  of.  and 
I  never  could  understand  why.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  interest  more  than  a 
few  of  my  customers. 

We  had  a  very  heavy  rain  not  long 
ago,  which  was  the  salvation  of  the 
gardens  in  this  community.  Everything 
was  extremely  dry,  as  we  had  had  only 
a  few  light  showers  in  many  weeks.  We 
always  look  forward  to  our  asparagus, 
as  it  is  our  favorite  vegetable,  and  the 
first  to  come.  This  year  the  growth  was 
very  slow  because  of  the  dry  weather, 
and  when  finally  I  did  get  enough  for  a 
meal  we  found  it  very  bitter.  After  the 
rain  it  was  delicious,  and  we  are  en¬ 
joying  it  very  much. 

Times  are  very  bad  of  course  but  I  am 
always  struck  by  the  profusion  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  displayed  in  the  stores. 
Someone  must  buy  them,  and  food  is  cer¬ 
tainly  astonishingly  cheap.  The  quality 
is  also  much  better  than  it  used  to  be. 
I  can  remember  when  it  was  impossible 
to  buy  any  good  peas  in  a  store.  The 
other  day  I  bought  some  which  were 


White  Rocks  .  3.75 

W.  Wyandottes .  3.75 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.75 

For  blood  tested  Utility  Chicks  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

SPECIAL  MATINGS  CHICKS 

For  Special  Matings  Chicks  in  any  quantity  add  2c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Matings  Chicks  available  for  all  breeds,  at  2c  more  per  chick  than  the 
S.  M.  prices. 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc  •  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

PATERSON.  N.  J.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y.  W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

TRENTON,  N.  J.  E.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.  LOWELL.  MASS. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J.  LANCASTER,  PA.  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  DANBURY,  CONN. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks  •  • 


SUMMER  PRICES  THAT  DEFY  COMPARISON 

25  50  100  300  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown.  BufT  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.00  $3.75  $  6.95  $19.95  $32.25  $  64.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Bocks .  2.50  4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

S.  C.  &  B.  C.  It.  I.  Beds  and  Black  Minorcas .  2.50  4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  2.50  4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84. Oo 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  3.25  6.25  11.95  34.95  54.75  109.50 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.00  3.75  7.00  20.00  32.50  65.00 

Assorted  Odds  Mixed .  1.75  3.50  6.50  19.00  27.00  55.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalog  giving  description  of  "Wolf-Certified” 
Quality  ('hicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the  livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for  ten 
days  after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you  to  be  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your 
order.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  11.  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  Dept.  16,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Spxcial/EGG  bred  chicks 


QFEND  NO  /V\ONBY  WE  vS'JHIP  CT.O.J 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  or  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laving  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  liigh-egg  production.  Pure-bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Cat  Free.  15  25  50  100  300  500 

5.  C.  Eng.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  or  Anconas . $1 .50  $2.00  $3.50  $6.50  $19.25  $32.00 

VVh,  Buff  or  Bar  Bocks,  Wh.  or  Sil.  W'yandotte.s .  1.90  2.50  4.50  8.50  25.00  41.50 

6.  C.  Beds,  Black  Minorcas,  Wh.  or  Buff  Orpingtons .  1.90  2.50  4.50  8.50  25.00  41.50 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  2.40  3.25  6.25  12.00  35.50  59.00 

Heavy  Assorted,  All  Good  Chicks .  1.50  2.00  3.75  7.00  20.75  34.50 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  Ada,  Ohio. 


CHICKS 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY 

Free  range  flocks  25 

Tailored  Strain  White  Leghorns.  .$2.75 
Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns...  2.75 

Barred  Rocks .  3-25 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

100%  livo  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


50 

$4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

3.50 
4.00 


100 

$7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

6.00 

7.00 


Strickler’s  Large  Tom  Barron  English 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

will  be  money-makers  for  you.  All-electric 
hatched,  extra  quality  chicks  for  June  1, 
f  8.  15,  22,  29  at  $8.50  per  100;  *40  per  500;  $77 
per  1000.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  1 2  wks.  old  Pullets.  Catalog. 
STRiCKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 


LEONARD 


ait  a  f  irwvtr  Tailored  Strain  Per  100 

II8J  ALII  Y  Wllite  Leghorns  . $7.00 

\£Hjn.YjYi  M.  Barred  E<K.lis  .  8.00 

vv  w  x-i  mr  rr  S.  C.  Beds  . . 3.00 

f  HIT  KS  Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

bill  vlIJ  Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  V-c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlistervlile.  Penna. 

TAKE  NOTICE,l!’0r?rn;,,P7 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’ll  &  Tune.  Strains. ..  .$4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

B.  Box  &  R.  I.  Reds .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  .32.50  65.00 

Free  range,  100%  del.  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield.  Pa. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks . $3.00  100 

Wliite  Wyandottes  . . .  .  . .  9.00  100 

Hcavv  Mixed,  $7.00—100;  White  Leghorns.  .  7.00— 100 
100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

_ QUALITY  CHICKS 

umcks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
S.  c.  Tom  Bar’ll  Str.  Wh.  Legli. . .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$7:00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  I,  McAlistervlile,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

SedTclwMteLeghorns  $7  $32°50  $60 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  lOO*  live  de¬ 
livery,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  M  cAllaterville,  Pa. 

HUSKY~BnBY~CHICKS 

Cosh  or  C.  O.  1>.  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . *8. (HI  $37.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  82.50  60 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Boavor  Springs,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $2.13  $3.75  $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots.  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots.  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
(  IIIOKS  priced  according  to  apfe.  Send  for  f older. 

Schoenborn's  Hatchery.  349  Main  St„  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

—  THE  CHICKS  YOU  NEED  — 

■  I  I  l/r  nTIO  LAYING  LEGHORNS 
LUrVCn  I  W  LONG  ISLAND  DUCKLINGS 

Large  birds,  year  round  production.  Second  highest 
pen  laving  over  24  oz.  eggs.  New  York  State  Egg 
Contest'  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  catalog. 

LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM,  East  Moriches.  L.I..  N.Y. 

CHICKS — Large  tvpe  Barron  8.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  $6.00 — 100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  WflI.  F.  CRAIIAM,  McAlistervlile,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 


Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns  .... 

$3.50 

$  6.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

.  2.00 

3.50 

6.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . . 

. .  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

4.50 

8.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

4.50 

8.00 

Wliite  Wyandottes  . 

5.50 

10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . 

3.00 

5.00 

Write  for  prices  on 

3-week-old 

chicks 

Send  no  money,  just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
Parcel  Post  C.  O.  D.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Mlngoville  Poultry  Farm,  Box  136,  Mlngoville,  Pa. 

JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $G  per  100.  Rocks,  $7. 
Wyandottes,  $7.  Light  Broil¬ 
ers,  $5.  Heavy,  $6.  21  years 
in  business.  Catalog  free. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBBRG,  PA. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Freo  with  each  order 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  ..  .$6.50  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) .... $8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . $8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed... $7  per  100;  Light  Mixed... $6  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlistervlile,  Pa. 

f*  BJ  f  f*  M£  c  Purebred  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
Mj  ma  M  6V2c-}  Barred  Rocks,  71sc;  Heavy, Mix¬ 

ed,  7c;  Light  Mixed,  6c.  j£c  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in 
1  000  lots.  100««  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlistervlile,  Pa 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  A  LI  I  Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  fl  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  and  June  chicks. 

$7,00  Per  100  $32.50-500  $65-1000 

100*  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

Hatched  in  a  new  Jaines- 
way  Incubator  Hatcher 
White  &  Barred  Rocks.  $8—100,  $15—200 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7  —  100.  Order  C.  O.  1). 
Quality  and  lire  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free, 
rim  A  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ULSB’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  $0  per  100;  Wh.  Rocks  & 
Barred  Rocks,  $8  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7 

per  100.  We  ship  C.  O.  D. — 100%  del.  guar. 

Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  It  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 


p 


A  l/'CfC  Barred  and  White  Rocks _  $8—100 

^  AVliite  Leghorns .  $7—100 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed  .  $7—100 

Chicks  100?<  llve  avrlval  guar.  Postage  paid. 


Geo.  W,  Paige 


Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 


I  CUflQ  EARMQ  CHICKS  and  PULLETS,  finest 
LI- If  Id  rHllmO  quality,  blood  tested.  Pullets 
B3III  I  FTQ  f  lee  ranff6  reared.  Bargain 
■  W  Ei  I  W  prices.  Write  for  literature  and 
special  discounts.  Prof.  Harry  It.  Lewis,  Box  B,  DavlsviUe,  R.I 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  8c  each  —  Heavy  Mixed  7c  each 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING  J£t.  1  McCLUKE,  1*A. 


BLOO  D 
TESTED 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

100— $8.00  500— $37.50  1000—875.00 

SMITH'S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

AscutneyS.  C.  Red  Chicks  fT,  t 

own  flock;  Vt.  Certified;  trap-nested:  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broody  hens;  $20  per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS.  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 

"VAWk'I^I^,’  R<  REDS— Pedigree-bred,  state  aecred- 
I  nlmtE  ited  Baby  Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs,  Growing  Pullets.  Free  illustrated  circular. 

VVM.  h.  WOODBUItY  -  Milton  Mills,  N\  H. 


Forms 

IIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIfllllllllll 

R.I.REDS 

STARTED  CHICKS  i 

SAVE  TIME— FEED— MONEY  ' 

with  Hubbard  Farms  2  and  3  weeks  old  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chicks.  You  will  be  pleased  with  their  uniform 
largre  size  and  hisrh  vitality. 

Prices  for  delivery  from  June  1st  on— 

2  weeks  old  Chicks  -  25c  each 

3  weeks  old  Checks  -  29c  each 

Full  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  on  Every  Order. 

HUB B,A R D  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


I 


Redbird  Farm 

OUR  2fi0-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous  thru- 
out  tlio  country  for  its  large  size,  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  vigor. 

REDBIRD  FARM  IS  THE  LARGEST  KNOWN 
S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  BREEDING  PLANT  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  government 
tested  for  Bacillary  Wliite  Diarrhea.  You  can¬ 
not  go  wrong  when  you  buy  our  DISEASE -FREE 
chicks. 

Wo  Guarantee  98%  Livability  up  to  3  Weeks  Old 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

REDBIRD  FARM 
Wrentham,  Massachusetts 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

State  Supervised— 2o  Per  Chick  Books 

Order,  Balance  C.  0.  D. 

White  Leghorns  . $9  per  100 

Bl.  Minorcas,  Barred  and  White 

Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . $  1 1  per  100 

B.  C.  Wliite  Wyandottes  ....$12  per  100 
500  lots  ttc.  less;  1,000.  lc  less 
Heavy  Mix.,  $9—100:  Reg.  Mix..  $8—100 
Add  25c  extra  less  than  100.  Order  now 
at  these  special  low  prices.  Cat.  Free. 
I’KNNA.  FARMS  HATCHERY 
Ucpt.  R  EE  WIST  OWN.  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  At  $7,50 
per  100:  $36  per  500;  $70  per  1.000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 


500 

$32.00 

32.00 

37.50 

37.50 


1000 

$60.00 

60.00 

70.00 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 

Tancred  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns.  .$7.00 
Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns...  7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks .  8.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

Light  Mix.  $6.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mix.  $7.00 — 1 66 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous 
and  will  please  for  size  and  egg  production.  100%  liv 
delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  ful 
details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.(  .W.  or  Br.  Leghorns. . $2.00  $4.00  $6.75  $33.00  $65 


S.C.B1.  Leg.  or  Anconas 
Bd.  Plymouth  Bocks 
Wh.  Rocks  or  Reds. 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed 


2.00 

2.25 

2.25 

2.00 

1.75 


4.00 

4.25 

4.25 
3.75 

3.25 


7.00  34.50  68 
7.75  38.00  75 
8.00  38.50  75 
7.00  34.50  68 
6.00  27.50  50 


Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 

F«r  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatcliery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 

Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 


For  Quality  and  Profit 


100 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6  50 

Parks  Bd.  Bocks  (P.73C31) .  8.00 


AVliite  AVyandottes .  8.00 

AVliite  Rocks  .  8  00 

Heavy  Mix..  $7.00—100;  Light  Mix.,  $5.50—100 
Special  prices  on  large  lots 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlistervlile.  Pa. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


THIS  IS  MY 
I3TH  YEAR 
EXPERIENCE 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS . $7.00  $32.50  $62 

TANC.  STR.  S.  C.  W.  LEG..  6.00  23.00  52 

ASSORTED  HEAVY .  6.00  27.50  50 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  flocks.  Guarantee  full  count.  Postpaid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

■a  s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  A 

rULLETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvlllo,  N,  Y, 

Y-1  YY Y/~' YZ" C  Rocks  8c,  Leghorns  and  Heavy 
YYYV^ YYiJ  Mixed  7c,  Mixed  5c. 

lc  more  in  less  than  100  lots.  Circular  free. 
Long’s  .Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  50,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CHIX 


THE 


100  500  1000 

Leghorns  . $7.00  $31.75  $63.00 

B.  Bocks  &  Beds  . . .  8.00  36.50  69.00 

H.  Mix .  7.00  31.75  63.00 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

Rocks  and  Reds . $8.00  $87.50  $70 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  8a. 50  CO 

Postage  paid.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

0.  M.  Sbellenberger  Poultry  Karin,  Box  11,  Richfield,  l’a- 


C.  O.  D.  —  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns 
1  lill  KN  or  Heavy  Mixed,  $7;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  ■  Free 
VIUVILL/  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LATTVER,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


mirKC  r  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8:  Leghorns 
V/ull  nj  $6.50;  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light,  $6. 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  05%  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  SI.  LAP  VEIL  Box  73,  MeAllstervlile,  Pa. 


•  «  BARKED  ROCK 8 

CniCKSf{ci"1jI!;^G,,01{NS 


also  hatching  eggs 

Write  for  prices. 

C.  0.  ALLEY  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


fipdarhlirsl  M°»*gan-Tancred 
UdUdlllUlM  White  Leghorn 

Send  for  booklet. 


Ohirh  i 

uuiufvo  proven  layers. 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept-Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


Rrnn-rn  D/tnllo  Virginia’s  best  vigorous  stock, 
DiOIIlu  ruuilb  G0e  each.  $50  p«r  100.  10c  each 


BIG 

TYPE  wiifcu  a  vmiiogOc  each.  9 50  p*r 

less  after  June  1st.  Artzdalo  Farm,  Woodstock,  Va. 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Breeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks — mines  reduced. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersville,  Pa- 


Mammoth  TilRI/CY  eggs  and  marcy  turkey  farm 

BRONZE  I  Uni\C  I  Baby  POULTS  Lake  Placid.  N.  Y 


Dupl/linno _ Mammoth  Pekins,  quality  and  promptness 

UUliKIlIlgo  guar.  Write  for  prices.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N.Y 
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«weet,  tender  find  delicious.  If  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  an  aid  to  health  we  should 
all  be  very  healthy,  as  these  -can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  abundance  all  the  year  around. 

Illinois.  '  ED1TII  JANE  BACON. 


Notes  from  the  Catskills 

We  had  Winter  again  after  over  two 
weeks  of  near  Summer  weather.  The 
sap  season  was  very  brief  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  We  tapped  the  first  trees  March 
28  and  it  was  nearly  a  week  before  there 
was  sap  enough  to  begin  boiling.  The 
first  part  of  the  next  week  it  did  weir, 
then  came  some  warm  sunny  days  with 
a  high  wind  that  dried  up  the  sap,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it.  Though  there 
was  plenty  of  water  after  the  snow  went 
off  the  sun  and  wind  soon  dried  it  up, 
so  that  things  had  become  pretty  dry  be¬ 
fore  rain  followed  by  snow  came  later. 
Although  it  was  so  warm  there  was  so 
little  moisture  in  the  ground  that  buds 
and  grass  did  not  get  much  of  a  start. 

The  boys  brought  in  the  first  Spring 
flowers  April  8;  pink  and  white  and 
lavender  Hepatieas,  with  a  few  delicate 
blue  ones.  They  are  our  choicest  Spring 
flowers,  and  the  earliest,  although  Spring 
beauties,  violets,  Dutchman’s  breeches, 
Anemones,  Trilliums  and  adder’s-tongue 
abound.  Trailing  arbutus  is  found  in  a 
few  localities,  cowslips  along  many  of  the 
brooks  and  buttercups  and  daisies  every¬ 
where.  Wild  Azalea  is  probably  the 
most  beautiful  flowering  shrub.  We  have 
come  across  it  in  various  parts  of  the 
< ountry  and  often  wished  we  could  take 
some  up  to  transplant  near  the  house, 
but  it  wTas  nearly  10  years  before  we 
knew  that  it  grew  on  the  ledges  just 
above  our  eastern  boundary. 

The  same  year  that  the  boys  found  the 
wild  Azaleas  or  May  apple  blossoms,  as 
they  are  often  called,  they  found  a  few 
wild  blue  Iris  in  a  wet  spot  in  the  mea¬ 
dow.  Mountain  laurel  and  Rhododendrons 
or  deer-tongue  laurel  are  found  in  many 
hilly  pastures  and  although  poisonous  to 
cattle  and  sheep  are  always  a  feast  for 
the  eye.  Another  shrub  found  nearly 
everywhere  in  the  woods  is,  because  of 
its  low,  rambling  growth  and  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  catch  the  unwary  about  the 
shins,  called  shinhopple.  It  has  an  at¬ 
tractive  creamy,  white  flower  and  de¬ 
serves  a  better  name.  There  is  a  small 
hamlet  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  named  Shinhopple. 

On  April  10  the  4-H  boys  of  the  Lake 
Delaware  Farm  Shop  Club,  who  are  do¬ 
ing  third  year  work,  and  who  are  called 
the  Gas  Engine  Club,  went  on  a  tree  hike 
instead  of  having  a  regular  meeting. 
Later  in  the  month  the  Junior  Farm 
Shop  Club  did  the  same.  Each  boy  was 
asked  to  bring  an  onion,  a  potato,  a 
sandwich,  an  orange  or  an  apple,  a 
cooky,  teaspoon  and  pencil.  After  gath¬ 
ering  at  St.  James  Chapel  they  visited 
Ancram  Farms,  the  country  home  of  Miss 
Angelica  Gerry;  Lake  Delaware  Farms, 
owned  by  Peter  Gerry ;  and  the  Boy 
Scout  Camp  on  Robert  Gerry’s  estate. 
As  they  went  along  they  discussed  and 
identified  the  trees  along  the  way  of 
which  there  is  a  wide  variety  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Delaware.  When 
it  was  time  for  dinner  they  built  a  fire, 
made  hunter’s  stew  and  cocoa,  and  ate 
their  lunch. 

When  Miss  Gerry  built  her  mansion 
on  the  hill  overlooking  the  Little  Dela¬ 
ware  and  surrounding  countryside  four 
years  ago  she  did  not  wait  to  grow  trees 
to  ornament  the  grounds,  but  had  choice 
specimens  of  large  trees,  some  of  them 
full  grown,  dug  up  here  and  there  about 
the  country  and  transferred  by  truck  to 
Ancram  Farms.  St.  James  Chapel,  with 
rectory  and  Parish  House  adjoining  at 
Lake  Delaware  were  built  by  Miss  Gerry 
as  a  memorial  to  her  mother  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  community.  They  are 
built  of  native  stone  and  against  a  hill¬ 
side  wooded  with  dark  evergreens,  make 
a  beautiful  picture.  The  Parish  House 
is  the  community  center.  Not  only  does 
the  4-H  Farm  Shop  Club,  composed  of 
boys  from  several  neighborhoods,  hold  its 
meetings  there,  but  also  the  4-H  girls,  the 
Home  Bureau,  the  Community  Club  and 
whatever  comes  up  that  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  the  people  of  the  community.  It 
is  fitted  out  for  moving  pictures,  dancing, 
dining,  cooking  and  other  activities.  St. 
Jambs  Chapel  gathers  in  people  from  sev¬ 
eral  neighborhoods — buses  are  used  to 
bring  in  many  of  the  congregation,  peo¬ 
ple  who  otherwise  would  not  get  to 
church. 

We  have  not  traveled  far  from  home 
since  early  November,  but  on  May  1 
drove  down  the  East  Branch  as  far  as 
Downsville.  Mt.  Pisgah,  highest  point 
in  the.  county,  and  surrounding  hills  were 
wiiite  with  snow.  That  part  of  the  East 
Branch  Valley  that  we  passed  through 
will  be  submerged  when  New  York  City 
taps  the  Delaware  for  its  future  water 
supply.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the 
dam  will  go  above  or  below  Downsville, 
but  in  the  latter  event  the  town,  which 
his  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants,  would 
be  wiped  out  and  an  extensive  outlying 
territory  would  lose  its  trade  center.  The 
best  rock  bottom  yet  found  is  said  to  be 
just  above  the  town,  but  the  valley  is 
much  narrower  at  Shinhopple  several 
miles  down  the  river.  Last  Fall  we 
visited  Gilboa  reservoir  which  furnishes 
some  of  New  York’s  present  'water  sup¬ 
ply.  At  the  time  it  was  nearly  empty, 
and  later  was  reported  to  be  entirely  so. 
The  water  from  this  reservoir  flows  18 
miles  through  a  tunnel  under  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  empties  into  Esopus  Creek, 
that  feeds  the  Ashokan  reservoir.  The 


dam  reaches  entirely  across  the  Scho¬ 
harie  Valley,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
much  of  an  idea  from  the  pictures  of  the 
enormous  outlay  of  labor,  money  and  ma¬ 
terial  required  in  its  construction.  Such 
a  barren  isolated  country  it  appeared 
to  be  !  The  road  led  down  the  hill  and 
across  the  valley  below  the  dam,  then 
climbed  the  hill  on  the  other  side.  Not 
a  farmhouse  or  a  dwelling  in  sight — a 
filling  station  or  two,  a  deserted  church, 
and  a  wayside  place  called  “Fossil  Inn,” 
its  name  from  the  fossils  found  when  ex¬ 
cavations  were  made  for  the  dam.  There 
was  a  fine  new  school  building,  built  by 
the  city  of  New  York,  but  one  could  but 
wonder  where  the  children  came  from. 
Probably  from  homes  on  the  several  roads 
that  led  off  the  main  highway.  The  town 
of  Gilboa  that  was  destroyed  was  on  the 
site  of  the  reservoir,  and  not  a  thing  to 
show  that  it  had  ever  been. 

The  members  of  the  Bovina  Cauli¬ 
flower  Association  have  been  having  their 
lime  hauled  by  truck  directly  from  Ac¬ 
cord,  N.  Y.,  where  the  limestone  is  quar¬ 
ried.  The  man  who  does  the  trucking 
has  a  number  of  trucks,  and  does  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trucking  business.  He  has  been 
hauling  milk  powder  to  New  York  and 
stopping  off  at  Accord  on  the  way  back 
to  load  the  lime.  He  recently  added  two 
tank  trucks  for  hauling  fluid  milk  to  his 
fleet  of  trucks.  The  association  voted  to 
pay  for  the  hauling  out  of  the  treasury 
to  be  paid  back  next  Fall  when  the 
growers  market  their  crops.  This  will 
doubtless  be  a  great  help  to  many,  as 
most  are  also  dairymen  and  dairy  farm? 
ers  as  well  as  others  are  having  their 
troubles  just  at  present.  Still  they  are 
optimistic.  edna  m.  northrup. 


Probable  Rickets 

About  three  weeks  ago  we  ordered  from 
a  hatchery  100  super-grade  baby  chicks. 
They  were  all  right  until  they  got  to  be 
about  two  weeks  old.  After  that  their 
feet  got  so  that  they  were  not  able  to 
walk.  The  toes  got  curved  and  also  their 
beaks  curved  sideways.  They  have  been 
dying  off  at  an  average  of  12  to  15  a  day 
and  now  we  have  only  a  few  left.  The 
place  where  we  keep  them  is  new  and 
well  heated.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
have  some  kind  of  disease.  e.  e.  j. 

New  York. 

A  natural  suspicion  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  would  be  that  you  kept  these  chicks 
confined  within  doors,  behind  glass  win¬ 
dows,  and  did  not  feed  them  a  ration  con¬ 
taining  the  vitamins  needed  to  prevent 
rickets.  Rickets,  shown  by  “leg  weakness” 
is  pretty  sure  to  appear  in  chicks  con¬ 
fined  to  brooders  for  two  or  three  weeks 
tinless  cod-liver  oil  is  added  to  their  ra¬ 
tion  in  sufficient  amount  to  supply  enough 
Vitamin  D.  This  vitamin  is  found  in 
green  grass  and  other  green  stuffs,  and 
outdoor  sunshine  enables  young  chicks  to 
utilize  the  lime  and  phosphorus  of  their 
ordinary  foods  in  the  building  up  of 
strong  bones. 

Sunshine  passing  through  glass  win¬ 
dows  lacks  the  power  to  stimulate  bone 
growth— strains  it  out- — hence  the  value 
of  an  outdoor  run,  aside  from  the  tender 
green  stuff  that  may  be  obtained  from  a 
good  grass  sod.  The  feeding  of  cod-liver 
oil  in  the  amounts  of  from  one  to  two 
pints  to  each  100  pounds  of  mash  used 
is  the  best  known  substitute  for  outdoor 
sunshine  and  green  stuffs  in  the  ration, 
but  Vitamin  D  will  be  supplied  by  the  sun 
if  given  opportunity.  Get  your  chicks  out 
of  doors  and,  if  possible,  upon  a  clean, 
fresh  grass  sod.  If  you  cannot  do  this, 
add  at  least  a  pint  of  cod-liver  oil  to  each 
100  pounds  of  their  mash,  better  more, 
now  that  they  are  already  showing  the 
need  of  bone  growth.  M.  B.  D. 


A  man  went  to  his  doctor  and  request¬ 
ed  treatment  for  his  ankle.  After  a  care¬ 
ful  examination,  the  doctor  inquired : 
“How  long  have  you  been  going  about  like 
this?”  “Two  weeks.”  “Why,  man,  your 
ankle  is  broken  !  How  you  managed  to 
get  around  is  a  marvel.  Why  didn’t  you 
come  to  me  at  first?”  “Well,  doctor, 
every  time  I  say  something  is  wrong  with 
me,  my  wife  declares  I’ll  have  to  stop 
smoking.” — Christian  Advocate. 


FITir'K'T  IMPERIAL  PE  KINS — largest 

•A'-i  hind, easiest  to  raise.  Indian 

Runners — fawn  and  white;  also  English  Penciled;  per¬ 
sistent  layers,  S20  per  100,  postpaid;  tor  smaller  numbers 
add  25e  postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FA1RVIEW 
POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  New  York 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PAROEE’S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  ». 


flllfKI  UVLQ  Mammoth  Pekins.  Runners 
UULnLlWtl3  ^ut  and  Mixed  Lots-Price  List. 

LOMU  LAKE  Dl'CK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  R.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Satisfaction  Guar.  L.t  KF.V1EW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker, N.T 


niirVI  TMPC— White  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
LMJ  Ui\L,H1UO  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factoryville,  Pa. 


WHITE  lliinlr  Cnne  FOR  HATCHING,  25  for  S2;  50 
RUNNER  UUCR  eggs  for  S3. 50;  100  for  S6.  DUCK. 
LINGS,  line  stock.  F.  H.  Coventry,  Rome,  New  York 


IRON  AGE 


Plain  Spacer 
and 

Check  Row 


Transplanter 


Plant  setting  gauge  assures  plants  being  regularly  spaced 
and  always  set  in  water.  Sure  to  live  and  grow. 

Use  of  check  row  attachment  for  setting  plants 
30’  or  more  apart  permits  cross  cultivations  greatly 
reducing  subsequent  labor  and  increasing  growth 
of  plants. 

Our  new  large  Combined  Fertilizer  and  Side 
Dressing  attachment  (holds  100  lbs.  and  sows 
from  150  to  3000  lbs.  per  acre)  saves  necess¬ 
ity  of  applying  fertilizer  in  advance  and 
permits  the  later  use  of  it  for  side  dress¬ 
ing  the  growing  plants  by  equipping  it 
with  Double  Wheel  Foretruck. 

Write  for  New  Bulletin  1431 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  1430  YORK,  PA. 


No.  502  Combined 
Spacer  and  Check 
How  Transplanter 


All  Breeders  Are  Blood  Tested  Under  State  Supervision 


WHITE 
WYAND0TTES 
$18.00 


S.  G.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS 

Special  low  prices  to  July  1  . .  $14.00  $15.00  $16.00 

Special  Mating  Chicks  $2.00  per  100  Higher. 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1,00. 
We  ship  Prepaid  and 


guarantee  safe  delivery 

Our  Telephone  is  Wallingford  645-5 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Radio  Broadcast  Each  Thursday  Noon  12:40,  Station  WDltC,  1330  Kilocycles. 


SPECIALTY-BRED  QUALITY  —  POPULAR  PRICES 
By  Prepaid  Pott  25  50  100  400  J000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.75  $5.00  $  9.50  $36.00  $  87.50 

Wyan- Rocks,  Bram- Rocks  .  2.75  5.00  9.50  36.00  87.50 

Brd.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyandottes.  .  3.00  5.50  10.50  40.00  97.50 

Write  for  prices  on  Super  Matinqs  and  8-10  week  pullets. 

VVENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JEltSEY 


Select  Matings,  Blood* 
Tested,  2  cents  per  chick 
extra. 

Special  Matings,  Blood" 
Tested,  4  cents  per  chick 
extra. 


Baby  Chicks— Started  Chicks 

Get  your  chicks  at  any  ago  you  prefer— either  baby  chicks  or  3  to  4  week  eld. 
started  chicks.  White  Leghorns,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

Learn  all  about  our  profitable  quick  maturing  strains.  At  Storrs  Egg 
Laying  Contest  our  Leghorn  pen  averaged  264  eggs — two  hens  laying  300 
eggs  each.  Our  New  Hampshire  Reds  lay  at  early  age.  Our  White  and 
Barred  Rocks  have  Jong  been  favorites. 

STEELMAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Box  20,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


L.  W.  STEELMAN 

Formerly  Poultry  Specialist 
Penna.  State  College 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  50  IOO  500 

Tancred  Strain  Leghorns  $3.75  $7.00  $32.50 

Barred  Rocks  -  4.50  8.50  40.00 

R.  I  Reds  ....  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Assorted  ....  3.75  7.00  32.50 

Weekly'  hatehes,  prompt  shipments, parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Dept.  R  F.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  X.  4. 


GUARANTEED  EGG  CASES  Each  case  absolute¬ 
ly  o»ly  onee  used,  and  packed  as  required  by  Express 
Co.  and  other  carriers,  with  14  cup  flats,  10  white  fillers 
and  a  perfect  cover.  If  cases  are  not  as  represented,  do 
not  pay  us.  RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.,  Box  29, 
Hlghbridge  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  CUT  PRICES 

Eesrliorns,  $6-100;  Tailored  and 
Barron  Strain,  $7-100;  H<1. Hooka 
and  White  Rocks,  $8-10«;  Reds, 
$9-100;  Mixed,  $6-100.  Postage 
paid.  Order  at  onee. 

100%  live  delivery.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  Catalog. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks... $8.00  $37.50  $75.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  37.50  75.00 

White  Leghorns _  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Light  Mixed .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

PINECRESW  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds .  7.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds .  6.00 


For  less  than  1B0  cliicks  add  2c  per  chick.  Special 
prices  on  large  orders.  Order  direct  from  tins  adv. 
or  write  for  free  circular.  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds _  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons _  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds....  3.50  6.00  27.50  55.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ..$6.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90 

Rocks  or  Reds  .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Wh.  Leg.— Tanc.  &  Wyk.  .  4.00  7.00  35.00  65 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  35.00  65 

Light  Mixed  .  3.75  6.00  30.00  55 

These  are  first  class  chicks  and  nothing  cheap  but  the 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Postpaid.  Hatched  from 
2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Catalog  FREE.  Used  incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  THE  COMM  ERCIIAL  HATCHERY, 
The  Dependable  Plant,  Box  75- E,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Dill  I  ETC  s-  c- Wh*  Leshorns 

rULLklw  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Blood-  Tested  —  Bred-to-Lay 

These  12-week-old  Pullets  will  be  ready  to  lay 
by  early  Fall.  Grown  on  100  acres  of  free  range 
and  clover  sod.  Your  money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Prices;  Leghorns,  $1.25;  Reds,  $1.35  F. 
O.  B.  Immediate  delivery.  Write  today. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 


new  LOW  PRICES!— 100%  SAFE  DELIVERY 
BARRED  &  WHITE  ROCKS,  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTES,  REDS,  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
WHITE  &  BROWN  LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS 

Thousands  weekly.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stools 
ntS!ir--J01lr  Profits!  State  Inspected!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  WaJIkitl,  N.  Y. 


PARKS  ’Tx’v0 _ 

Pullets  and  Cockerels,  80c  each 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.  Records  up  to  367  eggs  in  \  year— 148  egg*  in 
148  days— Laying:  at  90  days.  Customers  profits  $8  09 
per  hen.  Winners  in  40  contests. 

J •  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA, 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  for  Broilers 

$8.60  per  100  when  less  than  a  thousand  and  $7o  per  1000. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington,  Del. 


CHICKS -STARTED  CHICKS -PULLETS 

From  my  own  trapnested,  hloodtested  pure  Rarron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Prices  reduced  for  June  and  July.  Catalog 
flee,  Wiliacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Beaver’s  Quality  Large  Size  Tancred 
t  Mil  IV  ^  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
^  ^  Chicks  from  mv  own  flock,  6c.  IOO54 

live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

Range  Reared 


Extra  Fine  N.  Y. 

State  Certified 
S.C.W.  Leghorns  _ 

LOW.  MAYbR  &  SON,  Bridgehampton,  L  I., 


Blood  -  tested — 
1  OO  %  free. 
Bred-to-Lay 
N.Y.  Circular 


Mammoth  pekin  ducklings,  S20  per  100,  small 

lota  22c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomvillo,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Extra  large,  beautiful, 
healthy  birds.  Unlimited  country  range.  15  Eggs, 
$5.  Poults,  June  10,  60c.  T.  I).  Schofield,  Woodstoek,  N.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Counsel 

If  thou  should’st  bid  thy  friend  farewell. 
But  for  one  night  though  that  farewell 
should  be, 

Press  thou  his  hand  in  thine;  how  canst 
thou  tell 

IIow  far  from  thee 

Fate,  or  caprice,  may  lead  his  feet 

Ere  that  tomorrow  come?  Men  have 
been  known 

Lightly  to  turn  the  corner  of  a  street, 
And  days  have  grown 

To  months,  and  months  to  lagging  years, 
Before  they  looked  in  loving  eyes  again. 
Parting,  at  best,  is  underlaid  with  tears — • 
With  tears  and  pain. 

Therefore,  lest  sudden  death  should  come 
between, 

Or  time,  or  distance,  clasp  with  press¬ 
ure  true 

The  palm  of  him  who  goeth  forth.  Unseen, 
Fate  goeth,  too  ! 

Yea,  find  thou  always  time  to  say 

Some  earnest  word  betwixt  the  idle 
talk, 

Lest  with  thee  henceforth,  night  and  day, 
Regret  should  walk. 

—  Mary  E.  M.  Davis. 

* 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London  re¬ 
cently,  Lord  Hailsham  announced  that 
during  the  past  year  12,000.000  copies 
of  the  Bible  were  issued,  distribution 
having  more  than  doubled  since  the  World 
War.  The  Bible  is  now  issued  in  644 
languages. 

* 

A  scientist  discussing  the  psychology 
of  digestion  recently  reported  that  the 
taste  of  food  is  more  important  in  de¬ 
termining  its  digestibility  than  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  that  sweet  tastes  are  by 
far  the  greatest  stimulators  of  the  gas¬ 
tric  j"ices.  In  other  words,  the  house¬ 
keeper  whose  cooking  “tastes  good''  has 
scientific  backing  for  her  skill,  while  a 
sweet  dessert  at  the  end  of  the  meal  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  digestion,  since  it  stimu¬ 
lates  the  flow  of  the  gastric  juices. 

* 

Grass  stains,  or  those  from  dandelion 
or  other  green  foliage,  frequently  occur 
on  the  children's  clothes  at  this  season. 
If  the  material  is  washable,  such  stains 
may  be  removed  while  fresh  with  hot 
water  and  soap,  rubbing  vigorously.  If 
any  traces  remain,  they  may  be  bleached 
out  with  Javelle  water,  or  potassium  per¬ 
manganate.  The  latter  removes  the  dark 
brown  stains  made  by  dandelion  juice, 
but  must  be  used  carefully,  as  it  may 
harm  delicate  fibers.  The  solution  used 
is  one  teaspoon  of  permanganate  of 
potash  crystals  in  one  pint  of  water,  a 
little  of  the  solution  being  applied  to  the 
stain  with  a  medicine  dropper,  glass  rod 
or  clean  cork.  If  the  permanganate 
leaves  a  pinkish  or  brown  stain  this  is 
removed  by  lemon  juice,  followed  by  rins¬ 
ing.  Grass  stains  on  a  fabric  that  would 
be  injured  by  laundering  are  removed  by 
sponging  with  ether  or  wood  alcohol. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

A  chemically  treated  tissue  for  pro¬ 
tecting  all  metal  articles  from  tarnishing 
is  called  staybrite  no-tarnish  tissue.  Two 
dozen  sheets.  20x30  inches,  cost  50  cents. 
It  may  be  used  for  storing  silver  and  also 
for  wrapping  silver  slippers  and  metal 
brocade  materials. 

Stitched  taffeta  hats  have  appeared 
again,  in  the  season’s  shapes.  We  have 
seen  them  in  a  variety  of  colors  for  $8.50. 

Jacket  suits  of  Chinese  silk  damask 
are  being  featured  for  Summer  wear,  as 
this  material  is  cool,  and  launders  per¬ 
fectly.  We  have  seen  these  suits  in  flesh, 
orchid,  powder  blue  and  white. 

“Sunday  night”  blouses  of  fine  lace 
are  offered  for  wear  with  pleated  chiffon 
skirts.  The  blouses  are  either  sleeveless 
or  with  short  sleeves. 

Bride's  hope  chests  of  walnut  were 
seen  for  $34.50,  which  is  much  less  than 
usual  prices.  They  were  48  inches  long, 
20  inches  wide,  and  20  inches  high, 
mounted  on  feet,  and  lined  with  red  cedar. 

We  were  looking  at  the  various  styles 
of  chopping  knives  in  one  large  shop,  for 
there  are  still  some  foods  that  we  chop 
with  a  knife,  rather  than  with  a  grinder. 
Tingle  blade  chopping  knives  were  47 
cents,  while  a  small  rather  flat  wooden 
bowl  with  knife  was  $1.49.  Triple  knives, 
consisting  of  three  crescent  blades  held 
parallel  by  a  frame,  were  $1.19. 

A  special  varnish  to  preserve  linoleum 


cost  66  cents  the  pint,  or  $1.19  the  quart. 

Metal  treasure  chests  seen  in  one  large 
store  were  shaped  like  old-fashioned 
chests  with  rounded  lid,  fastened  by  a 
hasp  and  padlock.  They  were  bronze  or 
green  finish,  and  were  of  heavy  metal, 
in  size  about  a  foot  long.  They  were 
quaint  and  interesting,  and  cost  $1.79 
each. 

We  are  always  interested  in  the  heavy 
cast  iron  door  stops  made  in  the  shape 
of  birds  or  animals.  One  of  the  newest 
is  a  penguin,  which  costs  $1.19. 


Refinishing  Old  Furniture 

The  interesting  articles  on  old  furni¬ 
ture  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  started  us  off  on 
this  fascinating  hobby.  From  each  one 
we  have  learned  something  of  value,  and 
the  more  we  have  read  and  experimented, 
the  more  interested  we  have  become  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  refinishing  technique  of  our 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


070 — For  Smart  Ma¬ 
trons.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3 % 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  Vi  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


173  —  School  Girl 
Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten 


Jacket  Suit.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


Girl.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  dress  with  % 
yd.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  blouse  and 
2i/o  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents'. 


cents. 

New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents 


own.  Our  greatest  source  of  information 
was  found  in  the  suggestions  of  an  old 
wood  worker  of  some  50  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  and  though  these  methods  are  by 
no  means  the  easiest,  we  offer  them  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  suggestions 
may  prove  of  interest  to  other  readers 
embarking  on  this  enjoyable  pastime. 

In  nearly  every  country  home  are  to 
he  found  one  or  two  pieces  of  nonde¬ 
script  furniture,  old  beds,  tables  or  per¬ 
haps  a  chest  of  drawers,  covered  with 
paint  or  with  many  layers  of  old  varnish. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  the  transforma¬ 
tion  you  can  work  with  a  small  amount 
of  proper  materials  and  a  somewhat 
greater  expenditure  of  patience  and  labor. 
Pick  up  an  old  piece  at  an  auction;  if 
willing  to  expend  time  and  effort  you  can 
convert  it  into  a  beautiful  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  will  find  a  ready  sale. 

Don't  attempt  just  to  sand  it  down  and 
put  on  a  coat  of  varnish.  You  must  go 
deeper  and  remove  all  finish  down  to  the 
clear  wood  itself.  Some  advocate  the  use 
of  lye,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  and  will 
leave  its  mark  on  the  pores  of  the  wood. 
Buy  a  small  can  of  some  good  commercial 
paint  and  varnish  remover  and  apply 
with  an  old  brush  to  a  very  small  surface 
at  a  time  as  it  evaporates  very  quickly. 
Work  rapidly  with  old  rags  or  a  floor 
scraper  and  finish  up  with  coarse  steel 


wool.  It  may  require  two  or  three  appli¬ 
cations  of  varnish  remover  before  you  se¬ 
cure  a  clean  surface.  Next,  wipe  off  with 
a  rag  soaked  in  gasoline,  and  you  are 
ready  for  sandpaper.  Many  times  the 
dented  surface  of  an  old  table  top  can  be 
smoothed  up  with  floor  scrapers,  but  do 
not  attempt  it  unless  you  have  in  your 
family  someone  skilled  in  the  difficult  art 
of  turning  a  proper  edge  on  a  scraper 
with  a  steel  buffer.  A  few  strokes  with 
a  dull  scraper  that  will  not  “bite”  will 
leave  lines  in  the  wood  that  no  sandpaper 
can  remove. 

Use  a  medium  grade  of  sandpaper,  1 
or  l1/)  and  finish  up  with  a  finer  grade, 
00  or  0.  Do  not  shirk  this  part  of  the 
work  ;  spend  hours  if  necessary,  to  get  a 
smooth  surface ;  the  results  will  pay  for 
your  effort.  Wipe  off  with  a  slightly 
damp  cloth  to  remove  all  traces  of 
powdered  wood,  and  you  are  now  ready 
for  the  staining  process. 

Much  can  be  said  about  stains,  and 
there  is  a  real  pleasure  in  developing  a 
skill  for  mixing  your  own  stains.  For 
a  few  cents  you  can  easily  produce  a 
stain  exactly  the  color  you  want,  and 
this  can  be  varied  to  match  different  col¬ 
ors  of  wood.  Ofttimes  two  or  three  kinds 
of  wood  are  used  in  making  up  a  table; 
the  top  may  be  cherry,  the  legs  maple, 
and  you  will  need  to  darken  the  stain 
used  on  the  legs  in  order  to  get  a  proper 
match  of  color. 

Any  first-class  paint  store  will  have 
dye  powders  suitable  for  use  with  de¬ 
natured  alcohol,  and  10  cents  worth  of 
several  different  colors  will  provide 
enough  material  for  years  to  come.  Bis¬ 
marck  brown  is  best  for  producing  ma¬ 
hogany,  although  burnt  sienna  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  lampblack  can  be  blended  for  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  Raw  sienna  gives  yellow;  Van 
Dyke  brown  is  used  to  produce  oak ;  wal¬ 
nut  is  an  unusually  powerful  color  pow¬ 
der  and  must  be  used  sparingly  or  your 
work  will  be  too  dark.  Burnt  umber  is 
an  excellent  color  and  can  be  used  in 
many  combinations  making  a  beautiful 
reddish  brown  on  almost  any  cherry  or 
whiter  woods.  Burnt  umber  powder  does 
not  work  well  with  alcohol,  and  if  that 
color  is  desired  it  must  be  secured  via 
the  filler,  omitting  the  first  coat  of  al¬ 
cohol  stain.  Use  the  burnt  umber  and  oil 
that  comes  in  tubes. 

First  try  out  the  color  on  a  board 
mixing  a  half  teaspoon  or  less  powder 
with  a  half  cup  of  alcohol  varying  it  un¬ 
til  you  have  just  the  desired  color.  If 
one  coat  is  too  light,  a  second  one  applied 
immediately  will  be  much  darker,  or  more 
color  powder  may  be  added.  Work  quick¬ 
ly,  as  the  alcohol  evaporates  rapidly  and 
laps  are  to  be  avoided.  When  dry,  rub 
very  lightly  with  fine  steel  wool,  and  now 
for  the  filler. 

A  good  formula  for  filler  consists  of 
one  part  of  boiled  linseed  oil  to  two  parts 
of  gasoline.  To  about  three-quarters  of 
a  pint  of  this  mixture  we  would  add  two 
tablespoons  of  white  shellac  and  four  or 
five  tablespoons  of  powdered  talc  or  corn¬ 
starch,  though  the  former  is  by  all  means 
preferable.  The  coloring  powder  should 
first  be  mixed  with  the  gasoline  to  cut  it, 
and  then  combined  with  the  oil  which 
has  been  mixed  with  the  talc.  Let  stand 
over  night  before  using,  as  it  will  be  much 
darker  after  the  color  is  thoroughly  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  mixture.  Of  course 
it  should  be  kept  in  an  airtight  can. 

Stir  the  filler  before  using  and  keep  it 
stirred  frequently  as  you  work.  When  it 
is  dry  enough  to  be  tacky,  in  perhaps  an 
hour  or  less,  rub  off  with  a  clean  piece  of 
burlap  across  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
After  rubbing,  let  dry  a  few  hours  or 
over  night,  and  now  you  are  ready  for  a 
thin  coat  of  white  shellac. 

Thin  the  shellac  about  50  per  cent 
with  alcohol.  Let  dry  a  few  hours  and 
rub  down  lightly  with  fine  steel  wool, 
then  repeat  the  process  with  a  similar 
coat.  You  are  now  ready  for  the  first 
coat  of  varnish,  but  be  absolutely  sure  all 
flecks  and  specks  of  steel  wool  have  been 
dusted  off ;  wiping  with  a  damp  cloth  will 
facilitate  this,  but  be  sure  the  work  is 
absolutely  dry  before  varnishing.  The 
varnishing  room  should  be  as  warm  as 
70  degrees,  and  as  free  from  dust  as 
possible. 

Have  your  varnish  brush  absolutely 
clean.  Spar  varnish  can  be  used,  but 
regular  varnish  is  harder  and  gives  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Do  not  attempt  to  use  one 
kind  over  the  other,  however,  as  they 
vary  in  elasticity  and  checking  would  be 
liable  to  occur  later.  Do  not  add  any¬ 
thing  to  the  varnish  to  thin  it,  if  too 
thick  it  can  be  warmed,  but  only  slightly, 
as  too  much  heat  will  cause  gumming. 
Use  new  varnish  that  has  not  stood  on 
a  store  shelf  for  years.  In  four  hours  it 
will  be  dust-proof,  but  curb  your  pa¬ 
tience  and  wait  until  it  is  thoroughly 
hard,  perhaps  four  or  five  days,  before 
rubbing  down  lightly  with  000  sandpaper 
or  fine  steel  wool. 

Rub  carefully,  not  to  cut  through  ;  do 
not  worry  if  this  coat  shows  a  tendency 
to  whiteness,  it  can  be  removed  by  rub¬ 
bing  with  a  soft  cloth.  Whenever  possi¬ 
ble  do  your  rubbing  with  steel  wool  out¬ 
side  your  varnishing  room  as  tiny  parti¬ 
cles  of  steel  will  float  in  the  air  and  set¬ 
tle  on  your  next  coat  of  varnish. 

Apply  your  second  coat  of  varnish  and 
after  another  wait  for  drying,  rub  down 
with  fine  pumice-stone  powder  and  water. 
For  this  work  a  piece  of  soft  felt  folded 
into  a  pad  will  do,  but  a  small  square  of 
regular  rubbing  felt  is  more  convenient 
for  the  flat  work.  Sponge  off  with  water 
and  apply  a  good  furniture  polish,  rub¬ 
bing  it  in  for  several  days  in  succession 
with  a  soft  pad,  which  can  be  impreg¬ 


nated  with  the  polish  and  kept  soft  and 
in  good  condition  by  enclosing  in  an  air¬ 
tight  can. 

A  third  coat  of  varnish,  and  the  final 
use  of  rotten  stone  and  water,  will  insure 
a  higher  polish,  but  the  above  method 
gives  pleasing  results,  well  worth  all 
your  labor.  alice  e.  waters. 


Wyndhurst  Notes 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  ad¬ 
vice  given  the  farmers  in  drought  area 
on  the  radio.  They  have  been  told  to 
plant  food  for  themselves  not  only  for 
this  Summer  hut  for  next  Winter  as 
well.  They  know  conditions  now,  and 
cannot  expect  the  public  to  feed  them 
next  Winter.  I  wonder  how  many  will 
carry  out  the  suggestion?  It  is  always 
a  wonder  to  me  when  I  see  places  in  the 
country  where  there  is  room  for  a  gar¬ 
den  and  nothing  planted.  What  do  such 
people  live  on?  Of  course  seeds  cost 
money,  but  not  near  as  much  as  food 
does  all  Summer  and  Winter  also.  The 
Wyndhurst  garden  is  well  under  way 
with  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  carrots,  spin¬ 
ach  and  peas  planted,  as  well  as  the 
things  started  in  the  cold  frames.  We  had 
our  first  asparagus  the  21st  of  April  and 
rhubarb  the  day  before.  What  is  better 
than  the  first  rhubarb  pie? 

The  flower  garden  has  a  good  start 
also.  The  Spring  bulbs  were  fine.  Tulips 
are  just  starting  while  the  smaller  kinds 
are  gone.  The  little  blue  glory -of-the- 
snow  was  beautiful.  They  are  said  to 
spread  and  I  do  hope  it  is  true  for  they 
are  darlings.  The  yellow  Winter  aconite, 
which  I  first  read  about  in  Tup  R.  N.-Y., 
came  into  bloom  the  last  week  in  March’ 
and  was  very  attractive.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  it  so  sweet  also.  A  Nar¬ 
cissus  called,  White  Lady  is  verv  fine, 
and  so  well  named.  I  can  see  tile  tall’ 
sweet  lady  standing  there  as  I  look  at 
the  flower.  Scarlet  sage,  Petunias,  blue 
lace  flower,  heliotrope,  moon  vines,  Sta- 
tice  and  Coleus  were  all  started  in  a 
sunny  window  on  the  third  floor.  Water 
lilies  are  started  also,  but  from  the  way 
they  are  acting  I  fear  my  water  garden 
will  not  come  off  for  another  year.  As¬ 
ters  and  more  scarlet  sage  are  growing 
in  the  cold  frame,  while  a  number  of 
other  seeds  are  started  in  flats  in  a 
sunny  spot. 

The  Petunias,  which  are  pink,  and  the 
heliotrope,  are  to  go  in  the  porch  boxes, 
and  will  make  a  pretty  combination  for 
both  color  and  odor.  Datura  and  Nico- 
tiana  are  to  be  planted  in  a  spot  in  the 
garden  I  want  to  hide  a  little.  A  wire 
will  run  in  front  of  them  for  moonvine 
and  morning-glories  to  grow  over.  Won't 
the  night  moths  love  that  bit  of  garden? 

I  wonder  if  everyone  knows  how  much 
humming-birds  like  scarlet  sage?  I  have 
seen  it  a  number  of  times,  how  they  come 
back  to  it  again  and  again.  I  also  won¬ 
der  if  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  spear¬ 
mint  growing  along  the  brook  is  a  sure 
cure  for  poison  ivy?  Crush  it  and  rub 
on  the  skin  wherever  the  rash  shows,  and 
it  will  dry  up  after  one  or  two  applica¬ 
tions. 

Teck,  the  police  dog,  has  had  a  hard 
Winter.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
get  a  sore  foot.  It  seemed  as  if  he  must 
have  run  something  in  it.  Sister-One  had 
to  get  the  iodine  bottle  to  cure  it.  Next 
he  went  out  and  came  back  with  a  hurt 
hip,  and  before  that  was  well  he  had 
distemper.  He  never  got  as  had  as  some 
dogs  do,  for  he  had  the  doctor  as  soon 
as  he  was  sick.  He  has  a  nice  doctor  who 
is  gentle  with  him.  Teck  took  his  medi¬ 
cine  like  a  gentleman,  and  now  he  is 
well  again,  though  he  is  not  to  get  wet 
or  do  anything  else  to  give  him  cold.  The 
only  nice  thing  about  it  is  that  we  learn 
a  dog  never  gets  distemper  more  than 
once. 

Flora  Dora,  the  cow,  presented  us  with 
a  daughter  about  two  months  ago.  She 
is  a  pretty  little  thing  and  is  living  with 
us  so  she  can  take  her  mother’s  place 
some  day.  A  number  of  little  white 
chicks  live  in  a  house  with  electric  light 
bulbs  for  a  mother.  A  box  and  a  bulb 
and  there  is  a  good  brooder. 

The  Winter  has  been  a  busy  one  with 
plays  and  meetings  and  so  on.  The 
Grange  has  had  two  plays.  One  for  the 
unemployed  and  one  in  tiie  county  drama 
contest.  Both  were  good  shows,  and 
everyone  worked  well  for  them. 

Spring  sewing  is  well  under  way,  and 
Sister-One  and  I  both  have  some  new 
dresses  with  still  a  few  more  to  make. 
What  a  joy  the  electric  sewing  machine 
is!  A  slight  pressure  of  the  knee  and 
off  it  goes  with  no  hard  work  such  as 
we  once  had.  A  very  pretty  braided  rug 
is  the  product  of  the  Winter  for  the 
Friendly-One.  She  has  made  a  number 
of  these  rugs  and  it  surely  is  as  near 
making  •something  from  and  for  nothing 
as  anything  could  be.  The  Lady  with  the 
Crutches  has  made  a  number  of  very 
pretty  pincushions  and  spool-holders 
combined,  with  which  she  is  pleasing  her 
friends. 

A  visit  to  the  Philadelphia  flower  show 
was  one  of  the  pleasant  things  of  early 
Spring.  I  had  been  to  the  New  York 
show  a  number  of  times,  but  never  to 
Philadelphia  before.  The  New  York  dis¬ 
play  shows  off  better,  largely  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  building, 
and  I  always  found  more  people  willing 
to  toll  you  about  the  plants  than  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  still-life  pictures,  each  with  its 
own  frame  around  a  niche  about  two  by 
three  feet,  were  very  interesting,  as  they 
were  new  to  me.  As  is  so  often  the  case 
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I  did  not  see  why  the  prizes  went  as  they 
did.  One  could  go  on  and  on  telling  about 
the  wonders,  the  carnations  as  big  as  a 
tea  cup,  the  roses  with  stems  at  least 
a  yard  long,  the  rock  gardens,  the  lawns 
with  some  form  of  water  and  on  and  on. 
A  tiny  Azalea  came  home  to  live  wTith 
me.  It  was  about  two  inches  high  and 
has  about  doubled  in  size  now.  It  only 
cost  25  cents  so  in  time  I  may  have  a 
fine  plant  and  not  pay  so  much  for  it. 

I  had  scribbled  so  far  almost  a  week 
ago  and  laid  my  pen  aside  till  the  next 
day  when  very  early  in  the  morning  of 
May  2  Sister-One  was  waken  by  a  ter¬ 
rible  screaming.  She  and  Teck  were  at 
the  window  in  a  second  to  see  the  barn 
on  fire.  In  less  than  an  hour  it  was  all 
over,  and  Wyndhurst  was  once  more 
without  a  barn.  The  firemen  from  town 
came,  but  long  after  it  was  possible  to 
do  anything.  It  was  a  still  damp  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  fire  did  not  spread  to  other 
buildings,  but  two  cows  and  two  mules 
had  lost  their  lives,  all  caused  by  a  man 
going  to  the  barn  with  a  lantern.  He 
put  it  down  and  went  out — and  that  is 
that.  Probably  the  lantern  upset.  The 
farm  land  of  Wyndhurst  is  rented,  and 
our  cow  and  horse  do  not  live  in  the  big 
barn,  hence  they  are  safe.  The  renter  is 
one  of  the  rich  men  who  has  a  large 
place  near  by.  He  knows  nothing  about 
his  help — had  never  even  seen  this  fel¬ 
low,  and  he  had  worked  for  him  a  year. 
This  was  a  new  barn  as  six  years  ago 
flip  barn  which  had  been  built  in  1805 
was  burned  by  a  farm  hand  who  seemed 
to  have  something  against  the  other  men. 
Life  at  Wyndhurst  changed  very  much 
after  that ;  the  cows  had  to  be  sold,  all 
machinery  had  been  burned  as  Avell  as  all 
crops  but  the  corn.  No  real  farming  has 
gone  on  here  since,  and  now  here  we  are 
again,  all  by  the  lack  of  care  on  the  part 
of  one  man. 

It  is  not  only  the  loss  in  a  money  way 
but  the  everlasting  pictures  which  will 
live  with  us  on  and  on  of  the  burning 
barn  as  we  wakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep 
into  the  half  light  of  early  morning,  and 
the  thought  of  the  poor  animals  destroyed 
which  must  live  for  ever  in  our  memories. 

THE  EX -TEACHER  OF  WYNDHURST. 


Starting  a  Community 
Library 

Soon  after  the  purchase  of  our  com¬ 
munity  house  by  our  “Fire  Department 
and  Improvement  Association”  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  “Why  can  we  not  havb  a  com¬ 
munity  library  ?”At  once  one  of  our  resi¬ 
dents  who  is  a  professor  in  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  came  forward  with  the  offer  of 
200  volumes  from  his  own  well-stocked 
shelves ;  one  of  our  members  volunteered 
her  services  as  librarian,  shelves  were  put 
up  in  the  living-room  of  our  community 
house,  and  behold,  we  had  our  library  ! 

Immediately  donations  of  books  came 
from  all  directions.  Everyone  seemed  to 
have  a  few  good  stories  which  he  was 
anxiou's  to  give.  A  lady  attending  one  of 
our  suppers,  saw  our  books  and  offered  to 
obtain  for  us  the  discarded  duplicates  of 
a  library  which  was  moving  into  a  new 
building  and  was  disposing  of  all  its 
dunlicates.  In  this  way  more  than  50 
volumes  of  fine  romances  came  into  our 
possession,  books  which  had  seen  use  but 
still  had  years  of  satisfactory  service 
before  them. 

The  Improvement  Association  voted 
two  dollars  a  month  for  the  purchase  of 
new  books.  The  Needlecraft  Club  of  our 
local  Grange  gave  us  $10,  and  these  sums, 
togther  with  the  fines  collected,  give  us 
a  little  money  to  buy  new  books 
continually. 

The  committee  is  very  thrifty  in  its 
selection  of  new  books.  As  soon  as  the 
popular  works  of  the  day  come  out  in 
their  reprinted  edition,  which  sells  for 
about  75  cents,  our  committee  considers 
them.  It  is  able  to  .secure  a  discount,  so 
that  each  book  costs  only  about  07  cents, 
so  that  even  with  the  tiny  sum  at  its 
disposal  we  are  gradually  building  up  a 
good-sized  library  of  worth-while  stories. 

It  was  in  the  purchase  of  new  books 
that  our  only  difficulty  arose.  Lists  of 
books  published  by  very  reliable  people 
are  used,  but  occasionally  in  spite  of  our 
cailtion,  books  which  we  are  -unwilling  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  our  young  folks  are 
bought.  No  book,  no  matter  how  cleverly 
written,  which  does  not  uphold  the  old 
ideals  of  purity  and  morality,  is  to  be 
kept  before  our  young  people.  If  such  a 
book  is  bought  by  mistake,  it  is  imme¬ 
diately  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

Our  lib  rary  is  open  only  from  4  to  5 
p.  m.  and  from  6  to  7  p.  m.  on  Mondays. 
Our  school  is  a  consolidated  one,  the  old 
village  school  serving  the  primary  grades 
and  another  building  about  two  miles 
away,  the  grammar  grades.  In  each 
school  there  are  about  25  children.  These 
children  are  transported  daily  by  school 
bus  from  all  parts  of  this  section.  On 
Mondays  the  bus  driver  waits  until  the 
children  have  a  chance  to  return  their 
library  books  and  select  new  books.  We 
are  careful  to  have  a  good  collection  of 
stories  for  the  youngest  children,  stories 
that  they  delight  in  having  read  to  them. 
The  number  of  tiny  tots  who  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  library  is  growing  all  the 
time. 

The  patronage  of  the  older  folks  varies. 
During  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  when 
the  farm  work  takes  so  much  of  our  time, 
not  so  many  books  are  taken  out.  but 
with  the  approach  of  the  long  Winter 
evenings  our  leisure  grows,  and  how  we 
do  enjoy  those  fine  stories !  Books  of  ro- 


ance,  of  mystery  and  of  adventure  are 
the  kinds  most  in  demand. 

Our  bookkeeping  is  simple.  When  a 
book  is  bought  it  is  numbered  and  the 
number  placed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book 
and  on  a  sticker  on  its  back.  The  name 
and  number  of  the  book  is  then  recorded 
in  a  ledger  kept  for  the  purpose.  Li¬ 
brary  cards  bearing  the  borrower’s  name, 
the  numbers  of  the  books  taken  out,  the 
date  taken  out  and  the  date  returned,  are 
issued.  The  name  of  the  borrower,  the 
numbers  of  his  borrowed  books  and  the 
dates  they  are  taken  out  and  returned  are 
entered  in  the  ledger.  A  person  may  take 
as  many  books  as  he  wishes  and  may 
keep  them  two  weeks.  Any  book  kept 
over  two  weeks  is  subject  to  a  fine  of 
five  cents  a  week. 

Our  librarian  serves  without  compen¬ 
sation  and  is  just  as  faithful  and  as  in¬ 
terested  as  if  she  were  receiving  a  large 
salary.  Such  women  are  the  backbone  of 
our  nation ! 

If  we  give  out  about  150  books  each 
month,  helping  to  foster  the  love  of  read¬ 
ing  among  our  tiny  ones,  giving  our  boys 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Four  Tulips  Applique  Quilt. — The  quilt  from 
which  this  picture  was  taken  was  over  125  years 
old.  While  it  is  a  sort  of  combination  of 
tulips  and  rose  buds,  yet  it  is  quite  gorgeous 
and  shows  how  the  pioneer  women  made  up 
applique  quilts  to  suit  their  own  fancies.  Price 
of  pattern  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Eural 
New-Yorker,  New"  York. 

Attractive  catalog  of  patchwork  patterns  and 
quilting  designs  with  directions  for  making 
quilting  frame,  15  cents  from  this  office. 


and  girls  higher  ideals  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  making  life  more  enjoy¬ 
able  for  the  older  people,  is  not  our  task 
worth  while? 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  community 
library  in  your  neighborhood?  The  only 
thing  necessary  is  the  will  to  have;  the 
means  will  be  found.  To  paraphrase  the 
old  saying  “No  community  >s  too  small 
to  have  its  own  neighborhood  library.” 

ELEANOR  T.  WOOD. 


Shortcake,  Lemon  Pie, 
and  Dish  Towels 

“CatJs  foot !  I’ve  made  more  straw¬ 
berry  shortcakes  than  you  could  shake  a 
stick  at,  but  they  were  shortcakes  and 
not  sponge  cakes  with  strawberries  on 
’em.”  So  might  exclaim  a  brisk  State- 
of-Maine  matron  of  the  year  1S50, 
whisked  back  to  earth  in  the  Spring  of 
1931  and  shown  what  our  bakers  and 
many  housewives  call  strawberry  short¬ 
cake.  Here  is  great-great-grandma’s 
recipe  that  produces  a  shortcake  that  is 
a  shortcake.  I  use  it  for  my  own  table 
in  preference  to  any  other  that  has  come 
to  my  notice.  The  only  change  I  have 
made  is  using  baking  powder  in  place  of 
great-grandma’s  cream  of  tartar  and 
soda  :  One  pint  flour,  four  level  teaspoons 
baking  powder  sifted  with  the  flour.  Stir 
in  one  cup  of  .sweet  milk  and  five  table¬ 
spoons  melted  butter.  Don’t  scant  the 
butter  and  don't  use  any  other  shorten¬ 
ing  in  place  of  butter.  Spread  the  bat¬ 
ter  on  two  aluminum  pie  plates  and  bake. 
Mash  one  quart  of  strawberries  with 
three-fourths  cup  of  sugar.  Spread  the 
cakes  Avith  the  straAvberry  mixture  and 
if  you  Avish  to  gild  the  lily,  top  with 
Avhipped  cream,  or  as  probably  Avas  great¬ 
grandmother's  Avay,  have  a  pitcher  of 
rich  cream  handy  to  pour  generously 
over  each  serving.  You  may  be  sure 
everybody  Avill  Avant  a  second  plateful. 

While  great-great-grandma’s  shortcake 
beats  the  band,  one  can’t  say  so  much  of 
her  lemon  pie.  I've  tried  a  variety  of 
the  old  recipes — lemon  pie  Avith  tAvo 
crusts,  lemon  pie  made  with  soaked  bread, 
etc.,  but  a  modern  recipe  that  I  have 
suits  me  best,  producing  Avhat  I  call  per¬ 
fect  results.  If  you  try  It,  don’t  do  as  a 
friend  of  mine  did.  She  said,  “I  made  a 
pie  by  the  recipe  you  gave  me,  only  I 
used  tAvo  eggs  instead  of  three.”  Shades 
of  all  good  cooks  of  all  the  ages !  Leave 
out  one  of  the  eggs  and  you  may  have  a 
lemon  pie,  but  it  Avon’t  be  Aunt  Lou’s 
iemon  pie :  Line  an  aluminum  pie  plate 
Avith  a  good  rich  crust.  Bake  the  crust, 
then  fill  with  the  following :  Stir  into  a 
c-up  of  tepid,  not  hot,  Avater  a  small  pinch 
of  salt  and  three  full  tablespoons  of  corn¬ 
starch.  Cook,  stirring  in  a  double  boiler 
about  12  minutes.  Then  stir  in  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  juice  of  one  large  lemon, 
a  little  grated  rind  and  the  beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  Stir  well  and  cook  a 
minute  or  two  longer.  Pour  this  mix¬ 
ture,  hot,  into  the  pie  crust  and  spread 
over  the  top,  not  too  smoothly,  a  mer¬ 
ingue  made  by  heating  the  three  egg 
Avhites  very  stiff,  adding  three  level  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar.  Bi-oavu  in  a  rather  sIoav 
oven  about  20  minutes.  If  it  doesn’t  get 
brown  enough  in  that  time  increase  the 
oven  heat  and  let  it  stay  two  or  three 


minutes  longer.  My  lemon  pies  made 
by  this  recipe  come  out  looking  as  fine  as 
the  pictures  of  pies  in  the  food  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  various  women’s  magazines. 

Noav  for  the  dish  towels.  After  the 
short  cakes  are  made  and  eaten,  and  ditto 
Avith  the  lemon  pies,  there  remain,  alas ! 
dishes  to  be  washed  and  wiped.  I  have 
to  hang  my  dish  towels  in  the  Winter  on 
a  rack  over  the  kitchen  stove,  so  I  make 
good-sized  square  covers  of  a  cheap  qual¬ 
ity  of  cheesecloth,  hem  them  with  a  wide 
hem  so  I  can  readily  tell  the  wrong  side 
from  the  right  and  throw  them  over  the 
rack  and  its  contents  to  protect  the  dish 
towels  from  germ-laden  floating  dust.  I 
think  many  of  us  housekeepers  are  not 
careful  enough  to  keep  our  dish  tOAvels 
sterile. 

I  like  the  modern  way  of  making  pie 
crust — cutting  in  the  shortening  Avith  two 
knives  instead  of  rubbing  it  in  with  the 
fingers,  and  in  the  great-grandma  recipe 
for  short  cake  observe  that  the  butter  is 
melted  and  stirred  neatly  into  the  flour 
instead  of  being  rubbed  in. 

I  remember  when  I  Avas  a  child  hear¬ 
ing  the  story  of  a  girl  Avho  said  she  loved 
to  make  bread — kneading  it  got  her  hands 
so  clean.  I  m  thankful  to  the  man  avIio 
invented  the  bread-mixer.  Of  course  it 
must  have  been  a  man  Avho  invented  it, 
for  AA’omen  don’t  im-ent  anything,  you 
knoAv.  Do  they? 

Looking  back  over  Avhat  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  I  see  that  I  have  baked  great-grand¬ 
ma’s  short  cake  in  aluminum  pie  plates. 
Well,  of  course  she  did  not  know  any 
more  about  aluminum  than  she  did  about 
radio  and  her  recipe  says,  “Bake  in  tAvo 
pie  plates.”  Probably  she  used  earthen- 
Avare,  perhaps  tin  plates,  but  “the  world 
do  _  move,”  and  I  have  aluminum  in 
Avhich  to  bake  dear  great-great-grandma’s 
superior  short  cake. 

LOUISE  PRINCE  FREEMAN. 


Uses  for  Left-overs 

So  many  times  the  housekeeper  has  a 
small  amount  of  left-over  -meat  which  it 
is  a  problem  just  hoiv  to  use  to  the  best 
advantage.  There  are  many  recipes  call¬ 
ing  for  a  small  amount  of  meat  combined 
Avith  other  things,  AA'hich  Avill  serve  as  a 
meat  dish  for  another  meal.  These  may 
be  varied  according  to  taste  and  what  one 
happens  to  have  on  hand. 

This  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  salmon 
loaf,  which  utilizes  a  small  amount,  but 
would  have  to  be  doubled  for  a  large 
family.  One  cup  of  .salmon,  two  eggs,  one- 
lialf  cup  of  milk,  one-half  cup  of  bread 
crumbs,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  pepper  and  tAvo  tablespoons 
melted  butter.  Flake  the  salmon,  remov¬ 
ing  skin  and  bones  and  then  add  the 
beaten  eggs  and  other  ingredients.  Put 
in  a  greased  loaf  pan,  set  in  a  larger  pan 
of  hot  water  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  30  minutes  or  until  firm. 

A  very  practical  Avay  to  make  a  small 
amount  of  meat  go  a  long  way  is  the  hot 
baking  poAvder  biscuit  sandAvich.  Make  a 
plain  baking-poAvder  biscuit  dough  of  two 
cups  flour  (bread  flour  preferred),  four 
teaspoons  baking  poAvder,  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  four  tablespoons  of  fat  and  cold  milk 
to  make  a  soft  dough.  Press  this  out  in 
a  long  strip  with  the  hands,  and  spread 
generously  Avith  tAvo  cups  or  more  of  any 
kind  of  chopped  meat,  mixed  with  enough 
Avhite  sauce  to  stick  it  together.  Cut  the 
dough  crosswise,  in  strips  about  an  inch 
Avide  and  roll  them  up  like  jelly  roll. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven.  To  make  the  Avhite 
sauce,  melt  two  tablespoons  of  butter  and 
stir  into  this  two  tablespoons  of  flour. 
Then  add  a  cup  of  milk  all  at  once  and 
c-ook  until  thick.  These  are  very  good  for 
Sunday  night  suppers,  served  hot  along 
Avith  a  crisp  salad. 

Meat  cutiets  or  croquettes  may  be  made 
from  cold  meat  of  any  kind,  or  by  com¬ 
bining  tAvo  different  kinds  such  as  ham 
and  beef  or  chicken  and  pork.  To  each 
two  cups  of  ground  meat  add  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  minced  parsley,  tAvo  teaspoons 
minced  onion  or  chives,  salt  and  pepper 
and  tAvo  cups  thick  Avhite  sauce.  Make 
the  thick  sauce  by  using  four  tablespoons 
of  flour  instead  of  tAvo  as  in  above  rule. 
Mix  the  ingredients  well,  and  set  the  mix¬ 
ture  aside  for  an  hour.  Then  shape  into 
cutlets  or  croquettes,  roll  in  beaten  egg 
and  then  in  bread  crumbs,  and  repeat 
again.  Fry  them  in  deep  hot  fat  and 
drain  on  unglazed  paper.  These  are  good 
served  either  hot  or  cold. 

Creole  salad  calls  for  a  pint  of  sliced 
crisp  cabbage,  one  pimento  cut  in  strips, 
one  green  pepper  cut  in  strips,  one  table¬ 
spoon  minced  onion,  one  cup  cold  boiled 
ham  (or  any  other  meat),  cut  in  dice, 
three  tablespoons  of  minced  cucumber 
pickles.  Mix  the  ingredients  Avith  either 
boiled  salad  dressing  or  mayonnaise. 

Ham  and  meat  loaf  calls  for  one  c-up 
cold  m’eat  of  any  kind,  one-half  cup  cold 
ham,  ground,  two  cups  boiled  rice,  one 
egg,  beaten.  tAvo  tablespoons  tomato  cat¬ 
sup,  one  tablespoon  minced  onion,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Press  the  mixture 
closely  in  a  bread  pan,  brush  the  top. with 
melted  butter  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
OA-en  about  35  or  45  mineutes. 

“Peg  sandwich”  is  another  dish  good 
for  a  Sunday  night  supper.  For  each 
sandwich,  use  one  thin  slice  of  toasted 
bread  covered  Avith  thinly  sliced  cheese. 
Cut  up  tAvo  small  slices  of  bacon  on  top 
of  the  cheese  and  put  in  the  oven  until 
the  cheese  is  melted  and  the  bacon  crisp. 
Cut  the  sandxvich  in  four  small  triangles, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  plate  put  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  relish  or  chopped  pickle. 

MRS.  F.  F. 


Good  and 
Good  for  You. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  80  YEARS’  USE 
Maile  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fJ^-FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 
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BOYS!  BOYS! 

Daily  Use  of 

Cutieura  Soap 

Keeps  Face  and  Hands 
Clear  and  Healthy 

Price  26c.  Sample  free.  Address: 
“Cnticura,”  Dept  24B,  Malden,  Mass. 


WOOL 


—  BLANKETS  - 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered.  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
112  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reoulrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEAV  YORK 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  mor  p  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


Ship  Model  Making 

By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I— Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 
Volume  II— American 
$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III —  U.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  Male  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK  j 


The  Pioneer  Gasoline  Co.  have  two 
men  canvassing  this  section  selling  stock. 
Anyone  paying  $25,  $50,  $75  or  $100  for 
stock  gets  a  gallon  of  motor  oil  for  each 
dollar  put  in  and  still  has  the  stock.  One- 
half  cent  of  every  gallon  of  product  sold 
is  put  into  new  stations  until  1939,  and 
then  the  stockholders  get  this  one-half 
cent  back.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

New  York.  w.  B. 

Before  a  company  begins  to  sell  stock 
it  should  show  a  verified  statement  by  a 
public  accountant  of  its  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities,  and  net  earnings  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  every  person  approached  to  buy 
the  stock  should  demand  this  kind  of  a 
statement.  If  not  furnished  you  have  no 
information  to  justify  an  investment. 
After  many  years  of  experience  we  have 
not  found  that  stocks  sold  with  the  al¬ 
lurement  of  a  premium  ever  made  the 
small  investor  anything  but  losses.  If 
there  are  better  prospects  in  this  or  any 
case,  the  statement  should  show  it. 


I  would  like  to  get  advice  from  you 
about  investing  some  money  in  the  oil 
business.  The  letter  inclosed  came  from 
J.  Milan,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  Previous¬ 
ly  he  wrote  that  $8  would  buy  deed  to 
10  acres  of  oil  lands.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  if  this  proposition  is  all  right  or 
is  it  a  money-making  scheme?  e.  p. 

New  York. 

We  have  seen  a  large  volume  of  oil 
promotion  literature  in  our  time,  but 
none  that  was  more  transparent  than 
this.  Y"ou  could  send  anything  from  $S 
to  $600,  but  it  is  the  last  call.  The  drill 
is  going  down.  It  will  soon  be  in  the 
“gusher  depth”  and  then  you  may  be  in 
for  the  big  profits.  But  the  date  is  fixed 
when  the  offer  is  void.  You  can  send  all 
the  cash  .you  can  muster  before  that 
date.  If  you  send  none,  you  are  pretty 
likely  to  get  another  offer  later.  For 
ourselves  we  draw  the  pursestrings  tight¬ 
er,  and  let  not  a  penny  flow  to  this  allur¬ 
ing  oil  lease. 


When  was  the  law  passed  by  which  an 
American-born  citizen  lost  her  citizen¬ 
ship  by  marrying  an  alien?  Does  an 
alien  woman  become  a  citizen  when  she 
marries  an  American  citizen?  Does  she 
lose  her  citizenship  if  she  has  her  mar¬ 
riage  annulled  or  divorces  her  husband? 

New  York.  E.  w. 

Formerly  an  American  woman  lost  her 
citizenship  when  she  married-  an  alien, 
but  this  was  changed  some  time  ago,  and 
her  citizenship  is  not  lost  now  by  mar¬ 
riage.  Under  the  old  law  she  assumed 
her  husband’s  nationality  on  marriage, 
but  this  was  changed  in  1922.  The  law 
went  into  effect  September  22,  1922,  and 
since  that  time  a  native-born  citizen  con¬ 
tinues  to  retain  her  citizenship  in  spite 
of  marriage  with  an  alien. 

An  alien  woman  does  not  become  a  citi¬ 
zen  by  marrying  an  American.  It  is 
necessary  for  her  to  take  out  citizen’s 
papers  just  the  same  as  though  she  had 
not  married  an  American.  A  woman  who 
is  a  citizen  does  not  lose  her  status  by 
having  her  marriage  annulled  or  by  di¬ 
vorcing  her  husband ;  she  does  not  be¬ 
come  a  citizen  through  marriage,  and  for 
this  reason  divorce  or  annulment  would 
have  no  effect  upon  her  status. 

We  have  two  bonds  on  a  real-estate 
mortgage  in  West  End  Avenue,  New 
York.  A  man  was  here  recently  claiming 
to  represent  a  chain  of  banks.  He  said 
he  had  a  full  list  of  Strauss  bonds,  and 
advised  exchanging  any  Strauss  bonds  we 
hold  for  bonds  his  company  is  putting 
out.  Is  it  better  to  sell  or  exchange 
bonds  now  or  would  you  hold  them? 

New  York.  L.  E.  P. 

Bonds  of  real-estate  mortgages  cannot 
be  generally  recommended.  They  may  be 
perfectly  good,  depending  on  the  value 
of  the  property  mortgaged  and  the  pei’- 
centage  of  the  actual  value  of  the  proper¬ 
ty  represented  in  the  mortgage.  These 
bonds  are  usually  guaranteed  by  the  con¬ 
cern  which  issues  and  sells  them.  If  this 
concern  is  solvent,  its  guarantee  is  help¬ 
ful,  but  many  of  these  concerns  have 
failed  and  the  bonds  defaulted  in  interest 
payments.  But  no  agent  is  going  around 
or  money  for  real-estate  bonds  unless 
he  can  make  a  profit  in  doing  so.  They 
expect  to  get  your  bonds  for  less  than 
their  true  worth.  Only  recently  one  of 
our  New  Jersey  friends  traded  a  block 
of  bonds  in  default  of  interest  for  a  block 
of  bonds  whidh  she  was  led  to  believe 
were  New  York  City  obligations.  The 


salesman  was  so  anxious  to  do  her  a  good^ 
turn  he  gave  her  an  extra  amount  of  the 
alleged  high-class  bonds  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  $2,000  extra  in  cash.  As  it  turned 
out  they  were  not  New  York  City  bonds 
at  all,  but  were  as  worthless  as  her  own. 
We  would  not  advise  selling  such  bonds 
now.  But  above  everything  else,  do  not 
hope  to  exchange  them  for  any  other 
bonds.  These  bond  salesmen  are  not  in 
the  country  at  this  time  for  their  health. 

Can  a  person  holding  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  take  possession  of  the  mortgaged 
property  without  an  order  from  the  court? 
AVe  have  kept  our  agreement,  yet  the 
mortgagee  threatens  that  he  could  take 
possession  any  time  he  felt  dissatisfied. 
Have  we  any  protection?  J.  M. 

New  York. 

If  you  keep  your  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  your  protection  is  pretty  well  as¬ 
sured.  The  mortgagee  must  go  to  court 
and  prove  your  default  before  he  can  get 
an  order  for  a  sale  of  the  property,  and 
he  can  get  possession  of  it  then  only  by 
bidding  more  for  it  than  others  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay. 

In  1927  I  took  a  bond  and  first  mort¬ 
gage  in  the  amount  of  $500  for  one  and 
one-half  years,  interest  to  be  paid  every 
six  months.  The  owner  paid  $200  in 
1927,  but  nothing  -since.  Is  this  bond 
and  mortgage  yet  good  for  both  interest 
and1  principal?  c. 

New  York. 

Yes,  the  mortgage  is  a  lien  against  the 
property.  If  it  is  recorded  in  the  county 
records,  and  interest  paid,  a  mortgage  is 
good  indefinitely. 

A  boy  under  age  was  induced  to  buy 
goods  on  credit,  signing  a  contract  to 
pay  a  certain  amount  a  month.  lie  had 
work  one  day  a  week  but  now  has  no 
work  and  no  income.  He  is  a  minor. 
Can  his  parents  be  held  for  such  a  con¬ 
tract?  N.  M. 

Massachusetts. 

A  minor  cannot  be  held  on  a  contract, 
nor  can  his  parents  be  held  responsible 
for  it.  But,  of  course,  minors  should  be 
advised  to  avoid  signing  orders  or  con¬ 
tracts  for  their  own  benefit. 

I  have  in  my  possession  50  shares  of 
Chapman’s  Big  4,  an  oil  enterprise 
whose  home  office  is  in  Ft.  AA’orth,  Tex. 
The  company  is  supposed  to  have  exten¬ 
sive  production  in  the  Chapman  pool  of 
William-son  Co..  Tex.  The  first  well  is 
supposed  to  have  come  in  in  January  of 
1930,  and  at  present  the  total  number  of 
wells  is  supposed  to  be  40.  I  also  have 
several  shares  of  Edward  E.  Ertel’s 
“Heart  of  the  Field  Pool,”  of  Taylor. 
Tex.  Production  for  this  company  is 
also  supposed  to  be  coming  out  of  the 
“Chapman  pool”  in  Williamson  Co.,  Tex. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could 
give  me  some  information  regarding  both 
of  these  enterprises.  a.  e.  . 

Massachusetts. 

Our  information  is  that  both  these 
companies  are  what  are  called  promotion 
concerns.  Both  own  producing  wells  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  whether  or 
not  they  paid  any  dividend.  The  field  in 
which  these  companies  are  located,  is 
one  in  which  oil  is  found  in  decomposed 
lava  where  it  has  seeped  in  from  source 
beds.  The  producing  life  of  such  areas 
is  slioi't,  and  never  particularly  profit¬ 
able  in  Texas. 

It  is  fine  of  you  to  reduce  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  during  the  depression.  It  will 
he  appreciated  by  many  who  have  learned 
to  love  the  paper  for  its  work  and  the 
spirit  of  helpfuness  back  of  it.  I  recent¬ 
ly  sent  an  order  for  my  son.  Last 
year  I  sent  the  paper  to  my  daughter  and 
her  family.  This  makes  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  of  readers  in  our  family.  My 
father  took  the  paper  when  I  was  a  child 
at  home.  L.  e.  w. 

Michigan. 

Our  friends  are  generous  in  recognition 
of  any  little  extra  service  we  give  them, 
but  what  we  can  do  at  best  seems  little 
in  comparison  to  the  full  measure  of 
gratitude  and  friendship  they  return  for 
it.  Four  generations  of  readers  in  one 
lineage  is  a  record  in  which  any  publica¬ 
tion  may  well  feel  a  sense  of  pride. 

I  have  a  certificate  of  stock  in  the  And 
Life  Saving  Suit  Corporation,  located  at 
Alexandria,  A7a.  The  capital  stock  was 
$100,000.  I  have  not  heard  from  it  for 
some  time.  Can  you  find  out  something 
about  the  company  for  me? 

Delaware.  mbs.  it.  b. 

AATe  find  that  the  corporation  did  not 
pay  its  franchise  tax  to  the  State  for  the 
years  1929  and  1930,  and  unless  this  is 
paid  before  June  1,  1931,  the  charter  of 
the  corporation  will  be  revoked  and  an¬ 
nulled.  AA7e  are  sorry  not  to  have  more 
comforting  information. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

For  the  third  time  in  the  history  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  Albany  will 
be  host  to  the  big  Grange  convention  next 
February,  when  the  59th  annual  session 
will  be  held  in  the  Capitol  City.  The 
first  annual  session  was  held  in  Albany 
in  1S74,  and  the  State  Grange  met  there 
again  in  1895.  The  choice  lay  between 
the  cities  of  Albany  and  Amsterdam  for 
the  session  of  next  February  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State  Grange 
selected  Albany. 

As  the  State  Legislature  will  be  in 
session  at  the  same  time  as  the  State 
Grange,  the  delegates  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  law-making  at  first 
hand.  The  dates  of  the  State  Grange 
session  for  1932  will  be  Feb.  2-5  inclusive. 

The  first  State  Grange  session  to  be 
held  in  Albany  was  convened  there 
March  IS,  1874,  continuing  three  days, 
this  session  following  four  months  after 
the  organization  meeting  at  Syracuse, 
Nov.  6,  1873.  At  the  time  of  the  Albany 
session  in  1874  there  were  164  Granges 
in  the  State.  On  Jan.  31,  1931,  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  State  Secretary  Frank  J. 
Itiley  showed  869  Granges.  George  D. 
Hinckley,  of  Chautauqua  County,  was  the 
first  master  and  Jay  Dimiek,  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  was  the  first  overseer.  Na¬ 
tional  Master  D.  AY.  Adams,  of  Iowa, 
and  National  Treasurer  F.  M.  McDowell, 
of  New  York,  were  in  attendance  at  the 
1874  session,  as  was  D.  AYyatt  Aiken,  of 
South  Carolina,  later  master  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Grange  from  1S76 
to  1878. 

The  most  important  business  of  the 
1S74  session  was  the  adoption  of  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  for  the  State 
Grange.  At  that  time  the  representatives 
in  attendance  at  the  State  Grange  were 
made  up  of  masters  of  Subordinate 
Granges  and  their  wives,  and  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange  was  fixed 
for  the  second  Tuesday  in  January  of 
each  year.  The  annual  sessions  were  held 
in  January  until  1889,  when  the  time 
was  changed  to  the  first  week  in 
February. 

The  name  of  Lawrence  has  been  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  Grange 
history  of  Vermont,  from  the  time  when 
the  first  subordinate  Grange  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  that  State,  Green  Mountain  No. 
1.  which  was  also  the  first  Grange  in  New 
England.  One  of  the  charter  members  of 
that  Grange  was  Albert  F.  Lawrence, 
whose  death  has  just  occurred  at  the  age 
of  84  years,  at  liis  home  in  St.  Joluus- 
bury,  At.  AYhen  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley 
organized  Green  Mountain  Grange  61 
years  ago,  Albert  Lawrence  and  his  father 
Jonathan  were  among  the  charter  list. 
Both  father  and  son  have  been  among  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Grange  leaders 
of  the  State  over  the  more  than  three 
score  years  of  the  order’s  history. 

During  March  and  April  seven  new 
Juveniles  were  organized  in  New  York 
State.  They  were :  Tioga  Centei’,  of 
Tioga  County ;  Hamptonburgh,  of  Orange 
County;  AYest  Groton,  of  Tompkins 
County;  Lainson,  of  Onondaga  County; 
Canisteo,  of  Steuben  County  ;  DeBauville, 
of  Jefferson  County,  and  Bacon  Hill,  of 
Saratoga  County.  The  largest  Juvenile 
Grange  organized  the  past  year  was  in 
Massachusetts,  Medfield  No.  12,  in  Nor¬ 
folk  County.  It  started  work  with  a 
charter  list  of  129.  Airs.  Edgar  II. 
Chandler  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
organizer. 

Lowville  Grange,  in  Lewis  County,  N. 
Y.,  the  home  Grange  of  State  Lecturer 
Elizabeth  I..  Arthur,  recently  staged  a 
style  show,  one  of  the  Lowville  high 
school  teachers,  Aliss  Olive  Kilpatrick, 
and  her  pupils  having  the  exhibit  in 
charge.  Those  who  participated  illustrated 
the  changes  in  dress  from  the  time  of 
our  grand  mothers  to  the  present.  The 
dresses  of  today  shown  in  the  exhibit 
were  made  by  the  young  ladies  of  the 
high  school  class  who  took  part  in  the 
fashion  show. 

In  many  of  the  Grange  counties  of 
New  York  State  during  the  past  few 
months  “booster”  meetings  of  the  Granges 
have  been  held  with  great  success.  Pots¬ 
dam  Grange,  of  St.  Lawrence  County, 
recently  held  one  of  these  meetings,  with 
Aliss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  State  Grange 
Lecturer,  as  the  principal  speaker.  The 
history  of  Potsdam  Grange  was  reviewed 
by  Secretary  Allen  N.  AVheeler ;  an  or¬ 
chestra  from  the  neighboring  Grange  at 
AVinthrop  furnished  enjoyable  music: 
Airs.  Jesse  Savin,  a  AATinthrop  member  of 
75  years,  rendered  a  vocal  solo.  Potsdam 
Grange  used  this  “booster”  meeting  to 
introduce  a  membership  campaign  which 
the  Grange  is  to  conduct  during  the 
.  coming  months. 


Nasturtiums  and  Cucumber  Beetles 

I  hope  I  am  not  too  late  to  tell  your 
readers  to  plant  nasturtium  seed,  either 
dwarf  or  tall,  with  all  melons,  squash  and 
cucumbers.  Just  put  two  or  three  seeds 
in  the  hill  and  let  them  grow  with  your 
vines,  and  you  will  never  be  bothered 
with  the  striped  beetles.  Something  about 
nasturtiums  they  don’t  like,  and  you  can 
have  the  flowers  to  greet  you  when  you 
go  to  the  garden.  I  have  tried  this  for 
over  10  years  and  it  hasn’t  failed  yet. 

Vermont.  mbs,  f,  it.  e. 


Centaur  Tractor  Corp. 

15  Main  Street  GREENWICH,  OHIO 
P lease  send  me  the  netv  free  Centaur  Catalog. 

Name _ 


City _ 

State _ 

County 


Plows  ...  harrows  ...  plants  .  .  . 
cultivates  ...  mows  ...  provides  belt 
power.  On  truck  farms,  in  orchards,  groves 
or  vineyards  the  Centaur  will  do  all  of  these 
jobs  and  save  time  and  money.  If  you  run  a 
large  general  farm,  use  it  for  cultivating  row 
crop*.  Handles  a  cultivator  with  ease.  Operat¬ 
ing  cost  is  very  low.  Write  for  catalog  on  the 
Centaur  and  its  full  line  of  equipment. 


THROW  YOUR  SPADE  AWAY 


Why  spend  hours  of  back-breaking  snadinjr.  Do  the  job  in 
a  fraction  of  the  time  with  a  TUG  O-WHEEL  Hand  Plow. 

TUG-0- WHEEL  does  all  the  plowing  and  cultivating 
jobs — faster — better — cheaper  than  hund  methods  or  push 
type  wheel  ploAvs. 

‘  Plows  to  depth  of  ,r»  inches.  Cultivates  and  weeds  1  or  2 
rows.  Ideal  for  truck  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
poultrymen — for  all  small  farm  and  garden  woik 
Send  for  FREE  booklet  which  tells  more 
about  this  remarkable  time  and  labor 
saving  implement. 

TUG-O-WHEEL  PLOW  COMPANY 
Schenectady,  New  York 
Department  1  8 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  CAS 
ENGINE  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AND  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAO 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 

JOHN  FARRELL  A.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.J, 


U.  S.  ARMY 
Wheels 

Las!  Lot -Lower  Prices 

Send  for  Circular 

Federal  Stores 
Rochester,  N.  H, 


BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  attractive  low  price.  Farmer  agents  wanted 
Sample  and  circular  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Malroso,  Ohi» 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  S25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  •  S ALINA,  KANSAS 


A  DOLLAR  i)C 
BOOK  for  udt 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  AVe  have  Jewish 
joung  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


Rare  Opportunity  to  Secure 

5V2-Tor»  A  C  International  MACK  TRUCKS 

New,  unused — With  heavy  body  suitable  for  Farmer, 
Dairyman,  Ice  or  General  Trucking.  Inspection  at  above 
address.  Price,  S 1 ,260  f.o.b.  New  York.  Worth  $5,000. 

BAKER  MACHINE  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
1  6  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone  Stagg  2-5058 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  wants  position  as 
milker,  3  or  4  times  no  objection,  or  care  for 
small  herd  on  private  estate.  ADVERTISER 
1033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  wishes  position  on  es¬ 
tate,  care  of  flowers,  vegetables,  no  objections 
to  one  or  two  cows;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  married,  wants  job  on 
farm;  can  use  milking  machine  or  dry  hand 
milker.  ADVERTISER  1030,  care  Rural  New- 
l'orker. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

Four  days  of  rain  and  another  one 
netting  a  tine  start  this  morning  means 
soil  soaked  better  and  deeper  than  any 
time  since  a  year  ago.  It  has  effectually 
dispelled  thoughts  of  drought  for  some 
time,  and  given  us  a  surplus  of  water 
stored  in  the  soil  to  fall  back  upon  if 
drought  does  come.  We  are  assured  now 
of  a  small  grain  and  hay  crop.  Small 
fruits  should  mature,  even  with  no  more 
rain,  and  corn  should  get  a  very  good 
start.  But  all  this  is  assuming  a  com¬ 
ing  drought,  which  may  not  materialize, 
as  it  is  nothing  new  for  us  to  have  a  wet 
Summer.  I  have  many  times  gone  bare¬ 
footed  'in  the  berry  patch  rather  than 
wear  wet  and  squashy  shoes. 

All  this  rain  has  not  done  the  tree 
fruits  any  particular  good,  as  pears  and 
cherries  were  in  full  blossom  and  not  an 
insect  flying  to  aid  in  pollenization.  It 
may  mean  a  heavy  pear  and  plum  drop, 
but  apples  are  just  breaking  into  full 
bloom,  and  the  rain  may  be  over  soon  so 
those  blossoms  have  better  opportunity  to 
pollenize. 

The  blossom  week  festival  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  fizzle  on  account  of  rain  spoil¬ 
ing  the  blossoms  and  putting  a  damper  on 
the  doings,  but  the  big  parade  was  held 
during  a  few  hours  when  it  did  not  rain, 
so  the  queens  of  beauty  rode  in  state  on 
gorgeous  floats,  and  the  bands  tootled 
while  the  drum  corps  rattled  a  merry 
strain. 

I  wonder  why  continued  rainy  weather 
almost  always  sets  tempers  on  edge.  But 
it  does,  and  that  is  a  poor  time  to  indulge 
in  argument  or  try  to  close  a  bargain.  I 
learned,  too,  that  just  before  dinner  was 
a  very  poor  time  to  ask  for  favors  or  try 
to  do  important  business  with  a  man. 
For  some  reason  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
or  a  feeling  of  hunger  puts  a  man  in  a 
peevish  mood,  while  a  bright  sun  and  a 
feeling  of  fullness  under  the  belt  makes 
the  whole  world  bright. 

If  a  hen  can  reason — which  is  very 
doubtful,  as  hens  are  the  dumbest  things 
on  the  place — one  hen  must  be  doing 
some  tall  wondering.  She  broke  eggs, 
plastered  the  rest  so  that  not  one 
hatched,  so  I  bought  30  young  chicks  and 
gave  her  the  whole  caboodle.  Really  I 
bought  25  Buff  Orpingtons,  but  Calvin 
was  along  and  the  lady  in  charge  gave 
him  five,  made  up  of  two  Plymouth 
Rocks,  two  White  Rocks  and  a  •  R.  I. 
Red,  so  lie  is  set  up  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness.  Saturday  Calvin,  daughter  and  I 
made  his  flower  bed  back  of  the  wood¬ 
shed  and  planted  all  those  seeds  and 
bulbs  left  over  from  the  fine  lot  sent  him 
from  the  lady  in  Holland  (Mich.),  most 
of  which  had  gone  into  a  fancy  bed  in 
the  yard.  Mineva  and  Calvin  also  plant¬ 
ed  flower  seeds  in  their  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  so  ive  shall  view  tall  hollyhocks 
while  nibbling  carrots.  I  planted  stock 
carrots  this  time  in  place  of  cow  beets 
(mangels)  and  believe  I  shall  like  them 
better  ft»r  the  cow.  As  feed  is  one  big 
question  in  this  section,  I  am  planting 
sweet  corn  in  every  vacant  corner  of  the 
farm  to  cut  for  green  feed  when  pasture 
gets  poor  in  August,  as  it  usually  does. 
An  armful  of  sweet  corn  fodder  sure  docs 
make  the  old  cow  smile  at  the  milkpail. 

Reports  from  Northeast  Missouri  tell 
of  lffte  freezes  which  nipped  tender  gar¬ 
den  stuff,  almost  ruined  prospects  for  tree 
fruit  and  delayed  farm  work.  The  re¬ 
port  states  that  eggs  are  selling  at  10 
cents,  hens  at  15  cents,  roosters  from  5 
(o  10  cents,  cream  at  21  cents  per  lb.  for 
bmterfat  content.  That  is  a  great  egg 
and  cream  section,  but  the  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  come  from  very  large  farm  flocks  in¬ 
stead  of  commercial  poultry  plants.  It 
is  a  noted  Jersey  center  also,  but  the 
herds  are  carried  as  part  of  the  farm 
program,  rather  than  by  special  dairy¬ 
men.  Corn  and  hogs  are  the  cash  crops, 
with  considerable  cattle  feeding  being 
done.  Feed  remains  high  in  that  section. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  b.  reber. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

701b  S».  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  SI. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


Agents  Wanted 

“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30 
to  $73  or  more  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Few  vacant  territories  in 
New  York  and  surrounding  territories.  Write 
today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY 
Dept.  F.  Columbus,  Indiana 


We  Have  Several 

5  KW-YVINTON  GASOLENE  GENERATING  PLANTS 

110  Volts— 5,000  Watts— For  farm  lighting,  machinery 
power  or  other  purposes.  Price,  $325  f.o.b.  cars  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Original  cost  $1,350.  Can  be  seen  running  here 
baker  MACHINE  &  SUPPLY  company 

te  BltOADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  PHONE  STAGG  2-5058 

E?  A  n  ■■  a-  E.  GILTENAN 

■  Mdk  few  Iwl  SNfc  W,  Lsndis  near  Orchard  Rd. 
*  IWI  Vineland,  N.  J. 

INDIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  PAIR  $1.00 

“lack,  Tanblush,  Nubrown,  Reve,  Sandee,  I 
Champagne,  O-IOL.  A.  B.  Talbot  Sales  Co.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

irptulono  Civil, rot.  Lighters,  Ironers,  Gas  Stoves.  Cat- 

8GGIJIBIHJ  rllTUreS  alogfree.  Snndisb  Lighting.  Haplet.N.Y. 


STAMP  BARGAIN- SALVADOR  DIAMOND 

shaped,  set  of  Triangles,  stamps  of  every  con¬ 
tinent,  big  set  Canada,  1882  on.  All  for  10c  to 
approval  applicants.  C.  M.  WEAVER,  Dept. 
26,  1451  Broadway,  New  York. 


KftnAlf  Ell  MC  TRIAL  OFFER— Roll  developed,  5c; 
riUllHn  riLITfO  prints  3r  each.  Two5::7  mourned  en¬ 
largements,  50c.  Toting  Pholo  Service,  43  Berth.  SI.,  Albany,  M-T, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thcrsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Poultryman  to  manage  a  2,000  lay¬ 
ing  and  breeding  farm  in  Pennsylvania ;  must 
not  be  over  40  years;  give  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter;  only  the  highest  type 
man  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  1003,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  farmer  and  wife,  handy  with 
tools;  man  to  keep  the  grounds  in  order  and 
help  with  farm  work;  wife  to  care  for  the 
house  and  board  the  owner  when  she  is  at  the 
farm,  and  the  milk  tester  two  days  a  month; 
furnished  living  quarters,  heat,  light,  and  milk 
supplied,  also  land  for  a  garden;  state  wages 
and  references  in  the  first  letter.  Apply  to 
THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Mgr..  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  for  country; 

man  handy  in  and  outside  of  house;  woman 
cook  and  housekeeper;  apartment  furnished, 
modern  conveniences;  state  wages,  religion,  give 
references.  MRS.  HENRY  JEFFERS,  Plains- 
boro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  boy  or  man  for  steady 
farm  work;  state  wages  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Mother’s  helper,  congenial,  18-35, 
for  Summer.  ADVERTISER,  33  Liberty  Ave., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced,  reliable  farm-hand,  §36 
per  month,  board,  washing;  no  cigarettes; 
reference.  R.  L.  ACOAIB,  Rt.  5,  Dansville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  farm-hand,  good  milker  and 
teamster:  all-year  job;  state  wages.  DAVID 
BRUNDAGE,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  teamster  on  farm;  must  be 
handy  all  around;  married  or  single:  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  colored;  $30  per  month.  H.  SNYDER, 
R.  D.  1,  Box  48,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


“WANTED  AT  ONCE  two  single  farm-hands  for 
general  farm;  prefer  Hollanders;  good  wages 
paid,  year  around  position.  ADVERTISER  1048, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  on  small  farm; 

good  conditions  and  moderate  wages.  RIVER’S 
EDGE  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  7,  Norwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  experienced, 

one-man  plant  on  private  estate  in  Ohio; 
must  be  familiar  with  all  branches,  honest,  re¬ 
liable  and  strictly  sober;  give  names  of  former 
employers  as  references  for  investigation; 
state  salary  and  experience  in  first  letter. 
BELMONT  FARM,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  also 
dress  chickens  semi-scald;  $35  month,  board; 
advancement;  give  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM-ESTATE,  Manager,  open;  worker;  life¬ 
time,  practical,  scientific,  experience,  all 
branches:  Canning  surplus,  no  waste;  specialty 
cattle,  dairying;  profitable  results.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1)10,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  with  cattle,  sheep  and 
crops  wants  position  as  superintendent;  have 
handled  some  of  the  largest  farms  in  the  East. 
ADVERTISER  097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience;  references.  ADVERTISER  1008, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WORK  wanted.  10  years’  experience. 

NEWELL  NELSON,  713  Ferris  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  an  experienced  rural 
teacher  who  is  well  qualified.  ADVERTISER 
1025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  WOMAN,  German,  strong,  10 
years’  experience,  landscape,  greenhouse, 
floriculture,  vegetable.  FELLE,  care  A.  Hart, 
24  Undercliff  Terrace,  AVest  Orange,  N.  J. 
Orange  5-7664. 


REGISTERED  NURSE  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1032,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


G  ARDEN  ER-ORCHARDIST,  single,  35,  wants 
position;  experienced  in  general  farm  work; 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  1031,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  desires  position  in 
a  rural  school.  ADA’ERTISER  1030,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  45,  no  children,  want 
position  foreman  or  herdsman,  dairy  farm  or 
estate;  life-long  experience  farming,  dairying, 
feeding,  calf-raising,  milking  machine;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  go  anywhere;  state  wages.  GUSTAA'E 
HENDRICKX,  care  Jos.  Kereny,  AVest  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass. 


15-Y’EAR-OLD  boy  wants  position  on  farm. 

MAX  HAUSER,  Jackson  Ave.,  Lindenhurst, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  AVISFIES  position  as  houseworker,  good 
home  to  high  wage  preferred.  ADA'ERTISER 
1037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY’  MAN  wants  work;  small  flock  of 
chickens,  poultry  and  lawn;  small  pay.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  German,  single,  good 
education,  life-time  experience,  clean  habits, 
desires  position  on  modern  farm  or  estate,  care¬ 
taker,  gardener,  poultryman,  space  for  car. 
ADA  ERTISER  1035,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AVORKING  HOUSEKEEPER  on  farm,  neat, 
plain  cook,  boy  10,  willing  to  lie  I  p  chores. 
A\  rite  ADA'ERTISER  1036,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  as  dairyman,  life 
experience,  good  milker,  reference,  salary  $50. 
ADVERTISER  1038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  AA’ITII  25  years’  experience 
wants  position;  married;  absolutely  compe¬ 
tent  in  any  branch  of  poultry  keeping;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  raising  pheasants  and  wild  waterfowl; 
can  also  raise  all  field  and  garden  crops.  R.  C. 
HEMI’EL,  20  Edgemere  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  general  farm  work,  dairy¬ 
ing  .preferred.  PHILIP  SIKES,  Simsbury, 
Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  C  O  AA'-M  A  N,  butter-maker; 

steady  and  reliable,  wants  position;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1045,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUNTRY  GIRL  wants  housework.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1046,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  willing  worker,  chauffeur’s  li¬ 
cense,  wants  work  dairy  farm,  small  wages; 
no  experience.  ALBERT  VOIGT,  717  Lincoln 
Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAN  OF  CHARACTER  and  education,  in  the 
fifties,  •active  and  healthy,  acquainted  with 
care  of  garden,  horses,  chickens  and  cows,  no 
milker,  drives  cars  of  either  type,  handy  with 
tools,  carpentry,  piping,  tinsmitliing,  painting; 
uses  neither  tobacco  nor  liquor;  expects  $60, 
board,  lodging,  church  privileges  (Protestant). 
G.  AVALDRON,  Box  83,  R.  D.  2,  AVestwood, 
N.  J. 


TAVO  YOUNG  Hollanders,  single,  first-class 
milkers,  want  a  position  on  farm;  can  han¬ 
dle  35  cows.  ADA'ERTISER  1047,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  AA'ORK  wanted.  JOHN  R.  AVEDG- 
AA'OOD,  22  Leonard  St.,  AVest  Somerville, 
Mass. 


AA'ANTED  —  Position  by  married,  experienced 
farmer  as  working  foreman  or  manager  on 
modern  dairy  farm.  ADA’ERTISER  1040,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY-POULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  ’estate;  good  butter-maker; 
best  references.  ADA'ERTISER  1050,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TRAINED  NURSE,  gentlewoman,  unusual  quali¬ 
fications,  desires  change  June;  Jersey  shore 
preferred;  own  car;  entire  charge  motherless 
child  or  patient  able  travel;  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  adequate  salary;  write  fully.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  Swiss,  single,  37, 
life  experience;  good  butter-maker;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA'ERTISER  1051,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  married,  capable, 
reliable,  is  open  for  engagement.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV ANTED — A  farm  home  and  work  for  a  17- 
year-oid  boy  who  has  had  farm  training;  $20- 
$30  a  month;  references  required.  ROOM  70, 
105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARAX  AND  SUMMER  hotel  with  cottage,  ac¬ 
commodate  60  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular 
resort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and 
vegetables;  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment,  or 
will  rent  the  hotel  furnished  to  responsible 
party  for  1031  season;  if  interested,  write  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Beautiful  country  home,  estab¬ 
lished  as  high-class  tea  room  and  Summer 
boarding  house;  rare  chance  for  party  of  ability. 
Address  ADA’ERTISER  055,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Tea  room  and  gas  station;  two 
bedrooms,  electric  lights,  etc.;  situated  in  an 
oak  grove  on  Route  13,  being  the  direct  route 
to  the  South;  for  further  particulars,  write 
ADA'ERTISER  1001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Five-room  bungalow,  all  conve¬ 
niences;  y2  acre  of  ground;  price  reasonable. 
S.  R.  HOMAN,  Yaphank,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  AND  AVIFE,  no  children,  20 
years’  experience,  have  twelve  hundred  layers, 
and  equipment;  wish  to  merge  business  with 
responsible  farm.  ADA'ERTISER  1000,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  general  store  and 
store  building.  including  two  tenements. 
MARION  SHERMAN,  Admix,  AVilliamsville,  A’t. 


AA'ANTED — Small  farm,  10  acres,  without  stock; 

within  60  miles  of  New  York;  must  be  rea¬ 
sonable.  JOHN  BILL,  care  Butcher  Shop,  343 
East  73d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-room  house,  newly  painted, 
electricity,  water,  furnace,  garage,  fine  gar¬ 
den,  near  school,  store,  1  mile  Bellows  Falls, 
A't.  HARRY  ROAVLEY,  0  Gage  Ave.,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


FARAI,  106  ACRES  on  trunk  boulevard,  chance 
eater  heavy  tourist,  keep  dairy  cows;  house  8 
rooms,  furnace,  electric,  telephone;  particulars 
write  B.  SMART,  AA’arner,  N.  H. 


WANTED — 3  acres,  house,  good  water,  clear 
title,  Jersey,  60  miles  New  York;  cheap. 
SLOAT,  116-10  14Sth  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 17-acre  farm,  location  South  Val¬ 
ley;  house  furnished  or  unfurnished.  MRS. 
LYNN  OCHAMPAUGH,  Box  162,  AA’orcester, 
N.  Y. 


FARAI,  200  ACRES,  two  houses,  60-cow  barn; 

electricitv,  water,  telephone;  school;  very 
easy  terms.  JOS.  KERESEY,  AVest  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.  Telephone  44. 


AV  ANTED  TO  BUY  small  abandoned  farm  or 
homestead.  ADA’ERTISER  1029,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


07-ACRE  MACADAAI  road  fruit  farm,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.;  large  village  close,  all  advan¬ 
tages,  excellent  markets,  3  cities  easy  drive;  57 
acres  fertile,  level  Alfalfa  soil,  8  acres  tillable 
pasture,  32  acres  woodland,  36  acres  bearing  or¬ 
chard,  12  apples,  18  pears,  4  prunes,  2  grapes; 
10-room  attractive  modern  home,  furnace,  city 
water,  bath,  electricity;  8-room  tenant  house, 
good  condition;  spacious  barn,  substantial  condi¬ 
tion,  poultry  house;  $13,000;  investigate  long¬ 
term.  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Alass. 


FOR  SALE  at  Historic  Tiqonderoga,  large  dou¬ 
ble  dwelling,  location  most  desirable,  20  odd 
rooms,  easily  converted  into  large  single  dwell¬ 
ing,  ideal  for  high-class  tourists’  home;  eleva¬ 
tion  commands  views  of  all  famed  historic  and 
scenic  points  in  this  vicinity;  lot  00x275,  gar¬ 
den,  fruit,  flowers;  four  fireplaces,  set  ranges, 
hot- water  heat,  modern  open  plumbing,  Keasby 
&  Alattison  asbestos  shingles,  McCruin  &  How¬ 
ell  built-in  vacuum  cleaner,  storm  houses  and 
windows,  ventilated  chambers;  three-room  ga¬ 
rage;  terms.  P.  0.  BOX  534,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 5-acre  farm,  fruit  trees,  road-stand; 

6-ri/Otn  house,  water,  electric  light;  on  State 
highway.  Long  Island;  doing  good  business. 
ADA'ERTISER  1028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade  for  cheaper  farm  in  or 
near  Cape  Alay  County,  N.  J.,  and  shore,  for 
health;  a  modern  poultry  farm  on  State  road 
with  6.000-egg  incubator,  fruit  and  berries, 
1,600  liens  and  1,800  six-weeks-old  chicks  and 
all  equipment;  elose  to  market;  price  $12,000, 
terms.  E.  L.  CLEVELAND,  R.  2,  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  500  acres,  small  lake, 
brook;  set  of  farm  buildings,  fine  condition; 
modern  12-room  house;  State  road  frontage;  000 
fruit  trees;  50  miles  New  York  City;  price  $100 
acre;  free  and  clear;  easy  terms;  offers  and 
propositions  considered;  owner.  HINiiY  L. 
NIELSEN,  69  N.  Broad  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


GAS  STATION,  eight-room  house,  large  barn, 
two  acres  land,  good  business,  near  bail 
ground.  A.  L.  ABBOTT,  A’alley  Falls,  N.  Y'. 


AA’ILL  SACRIFICE  for  cash,  128-acre  dairy 
farm;  10-room  house,  beautiful  view  of  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains;  cow  barn,  32  stanch¬ 
ions,  horse  barn,  wagon  sheds,  garage,  two 
henhouses,  twenty-three  head  of  cattle,  team 
of  horses  and  farming  implements;  for  fur¬ 
ther  information  write  EVERET  S.  BURDICK, 
Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


A  REAL  BLACK  muck  celery  farm  at  Pomp- 
ton  Plains,  N.  J.,  short  haul  to  Paterson, 
Newark  and  New  York  City  markets;  35  acres, 
new  4-room  house,  greenhouse,  barns;  no  use 
to  me;  will  sell  at  (4  its  value  on  easy  terms. 
JOHN  KARL,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option,  equipped 
poultry  farm  for  1.000-2.000  layers;  modern 
dwelling.  ADVERTISER  1043,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 85-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  good 
land;  electricity.  DAAHD  TORRE Y,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


A'ERAIONT  FARAI -HOUSE,  barn,  woodland, 
brook;  sell,  exchange;  Virginia;  particulars 
BOX  13,  II.  F.  D.  2,  Alt.  Kiseo,  N.  Y. 


SAA’IXG  OPPORTUNITY,  one  mile  from  Lisle, 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  380-acre  farm,  tools,  two 
horses,  35  head  cattle;  $12,000,  half  down.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER,  1041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellan  eous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AA’ILLIAAI  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  - — •  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Alarietta, 
X.  Y. 


FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover, 
within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60; 
write  for  special  offer  on  mixed  light  and  dark 
honey,  6  cts.  per  lb.  and  up.  RAY  AVILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  amber  or 
buckwheat.  $4.20;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


LOAV  PRICES  on  bottled  honey  for  roadside 
stands;  buy  now,  pay  in  August.  HOLLY¬ 
HOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Alass. 

AIILLSTONE  AVANTED — Advise  price  on  car  at 
freight  depot  and  your  location.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders;  people  desiring  healthful. 

peaceful  and  quiet  environment  should  apply 
at  once;  beautiful,  strictly  modern  country 
iiome;  registered  and  practical  nurses  in  home. 
Address  ADA'ERTISER  1026,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CIDER  PRESS  wanted;  give  particulars.  F. 
PALAIER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


SELECT  YOUNG  laying  three  banded  leather 
colored  Italian  queen  bees,  guaranteed  mated 
pure,  50c  each;  the  best  honey  gatherers,  best 
winterers,  gentle  and  prolific;  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  write  for  quantity 
prices.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


PURE  AIAPLE  syrup,  1931  crop  in  gallon  cans, 
$2.50  delivered  second  zone;  $2.62  third  zone. 
F.  J.  CHAAIPLIN,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


GUEST  TAKEN,  farm  home,  boating,  home 
cooking.  1.000  feet  elevation,  3(4  miles  from 
Boro.  JULIUS  AV.  KIESEL,  Alilford,  Pa. 


COAIFORTABLE  IIOAIE  for  elderly  or  conva¬ 
lescent  people,  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
very  reasonable.  MRS.  EARL  BONXELL,  12 
Alyrtle  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Boarders  in  a  modern  old-fashioned 
house,  one  mile  to  city,  near  golf  courses,  ten¬ 
nis  courts,  airport,  16  miles  to  beaches;  fresh 
vegetables,  milk,  etc.;  $15  a  week  and  up; 
limit  6  people.  MRS.  GOODRICH,  287  Newton 
Road,  Haverhill,  Alass. 


FARAI  SELLING  its  machinery,  quick  sale  to 
close  estate:  5-ton  Alack  truck,  perfect  run¬ 
ning  order;  1-ton  Federal  Knight,  good  running 
order;  2  mowing  machines;  1  Blizzard  silage 
cutter,  used  one  season,  complete;  1  corn  har¬ 
vester;  farm  wagons,  lot  of  tools,  etc.  THE 
DORISKILL  FARAIS,  R.  D.,  Alonsey,  N.  Y. 
Tel.,  Spring  Valley  819. 


C.  S.  NURSE  AVANTS  to  take  care  of  guests 
needing  attention.  ADA'ERTISER  1024,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 


Soundly  built  to  serve  you 

long  and  well 


If  you  could  see  the  new  Chevrolet  Six  being 
built,  you  would  understand  why  it  performs  so 
well,  lasts  so  long  and  brings  so  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  pleasure  to  its  owners. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  engine  alone  there 

are  hundreds  of  separate 

inspections!  Pistons  are 

weighed  individually, 

matched  in  sets  to  within 

one -half  ounce  and  then 

are  fitted  by  hand  to  three 

one-thousandths  of  an  inch  clearance.  Piston 

pins  must  he  within  lfi  tenths  of  one  one- 

thousandth  of  their  specified  size.  Connecting 

rods  are  matched  in  sets  of  six  to  within  one- 

quarter  ounce  and,  after  precise  machining, 

are  individually  fitted  by  hand  to  the  crankshaft. 

All  crankshaft  bearings 

must  be  lapped  and  rolled, 

and  are  not  allowed  to 

taper  over  their  length 

more  than  one-half  of  one  Chevrolet  precision  instru¬ 

ments  are  regularly 
checked  agains  t  master 
one -thousandth  of  an  inch.  gauges  which  are  accurate 

to  one-millionth  of  an  inch 

If  they  are  out-of-round  over  one-quarter  of 
one  one-thousandth  of  an  inch,  the  crankshaft 
is  scrapped.  Crankshafts  are  specially  tested  for 
dynamic  balance  and  cannot  vary  from  per¬ 
fection  more  than  3^2  inch-ounce. 


The  piston  pin  test — 
shotcing  one  of  the  many 
marvelously  accu  rate 
gauges  used  to  maintain 
Chevrolet  quality 


These  few  examples  of  Chevrolet  manufactur¬ 
ing  standards  serve  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  solid  worth  built 
into  every  part  of  the  car. 
Many  of  these  operations 
could  be  less  accurately  and 


Chevrolet  cars  are  run 
millions  of  miles  each 
year  at  General  Motors' 
great  proving  ground 


less  painstakingly  carried  out — but  the  Chevrolet 
owner  would  not  get  the  long  life,  the  dependa¬ 


nt  scene  in  Chevrolet's  great  drop  forge  plant.  A  front  axle  is  being  forged  from  a  bar  of  fine  alloy  steel 


bility,  the  low  cost  of  maintenance,  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  operation  and  the  remarkable  econ¬ 
omy  that  he  now  enjoys  in  the  Chevrolet  Six. 
Soundly  built  to  serve  you  long  and  well!  No 
compromise  with  quality  in  manufacture  means 
no  compromise  with  satisfaction  in  ownership! 


JVeiv  JLosr  Prices 

Roadster,  $475;  Sport  Roadster  (with  rumble  seat),  $495;  Phaeton, 
$510;  Standard  Coupe,  $535;  Coach,  $545;  Standard  Five-Window 
Coupe,  $545;  Sport  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat),  $575;  Five-Passenger 
Coupe,  $595;  Convertible  Cabriolet,  $615;  Standard  Sedan,  $635, 
Special  Sedan,  $650;  Convertible  Landau  Phaeton,  $650.  Special 
equipment  extra.  Low  delivered  prices  and  easy  terms.  Chevrolet 
Truck  Chassis,  $355  to  $590.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan. 
Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 


NEW  CHEVROLET  SIX 

The  Great  American  Value 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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Mount  Rainier,  Washington 


— from  the  celebrated  painting  by  Millet 

"THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE” 

"Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground. 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face. 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain? 

Is  this  the  thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 
To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land?” 


—  Copyrighted  by  Edwin  Markham, 
the  poet,  and  used  with  his' permission 


npRAGIC  shadow  falling  across  the  pages  of  hu- 
-1-  man  history  —  the  shadow  of  the  man  with  the 
hoe.  On  the  bent  shoulders  of  the  man  with  the 
hoe  lay  the  relentless  burden  of  the  w  orld’s  needs. 
Through  all  the  ages,  in  whatever  the  land,  he  had 
toiled  so  desperately  for  food  and  for  life  itself 
that  he  could  not  lift  his  face  to  the  light. 

Then,  one  hundred  years  ago.  in  the  land,  of 
promise ,  came  an  event  destined  to  lighten  the 
labors  and  to  free  the  talents  of  men.  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick  invented  the  reaper,  and  so  made  cheap 
bread  a  reality  before  the  millions. 

The  McCormick  reaper  multiplied  many-fold 
man’s  strength  for  the  grim  battle  against  hunger. 
Thus  began  the  conquest  of  the  harvest,  a  bound¬ 
less  victory.  Over  the  horizon  then  rose  the  vision 
of  a  mechanized  agriculture,  lighting  the  eyes  and 
quickening  the  hearts  of  men.  Invention  came 
crowding  after  invention  in  the  train  of  the  reaper 
and  the  Golden  Age  was  at  hand. 

I  nternationa  1  H  ar¬ 
rester,  in  the  time  of  this 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

AND  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 
/  ~  Lf  L-CL. 

Centennial,  pauses  to  look  upon  the  miracles  wrought 
in  the  century  of  progress.  All  crops  and  all  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  march  of  Agriculture  were  touched  by 
the  magic  of  the  machine.  Plowing  and  tilling, 
planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  moved  ma¬ 
jestically  through  the  routine  of  the  seasons,  gov¬ 
erned  by  men  no  sturdier  than  their  sires  but 
armed  now  with  the  powers  of  giants. 

And  as  the  busy  hum  of  farm  machines  swept 
onward  with  the  course  of  empire  and  spanned 
oceans  to  all  lands,  the  few  began  to  feed  the  many. 


Machines  were  releasing  men  from  the  fields  for 
the  building  of  industry.  Civilization  of  a  new  order 
rose  upon  the  foundations  of  the  past.  Such  is  the 
measure  of  the  achievement  of  the  farmer.  Such  is 
the  glory  of  Agriculture. 

The  man  with  the  hoe  has  straightened  his  bent 
back  and  come  into  his  own.  He  has  taken  power 
and  machines,  ever  more  saving  of  toil  and  labor, 
out  among  the  natural  resources  that  are  his  birth¬ 
right  and  set  up  the  new  domain  of  enlightened 
Agriculture.  The  light  within  his  brain,  blown  out 
in  ages  past  and  now  relighted,  has  shown  him  the 
way  to  heights  beyond  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
the  peasantry  of  an  older  time. 

From  his  comfortable  farmstead,  in  whatever  the 
land,  the  well-equipped  farmer  serves  all  men,  and 
industry  in  its  turn  provides  him  and  his  family  w  ith 
the  fruits  of  an  interlocking  civilization.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company, grateful  to  have  played 
a  part  in  the  making  of  the  modern  era, pledges  itself 

anew  to  the  service oj  Agri¬ 
culture  and  of  Industry. 
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Short  Stories  of  the  Farm  and  Garden 


The  Season  Begins 

EW  York  State  farmers  have  crone 
ahead  with  their  farm  operations 
in  1931,  facing  the  depression  square¬ 
ly.  There  seems  to  he  a  general  un¬ 
derstanding  among  them  that  the 
agricultural  depression  is  likely  to 
run  somewhat  parallel  with  the 
present  industrial  depression.  There 
to  do,  however,  but  to  go  ahead.  The  sea- 
the  last  week  of  May  has  been  favorable, 
went  out  of  the  ground  early  and  there 

April  was 

dry  month  and  the  early  Spring  crops 


■ 


is  nothing 
son  up  to 
The  frost 

was  practically  no  damage  from  heaving, 
relatively  a 

went  in  in  good  shape.  Following  this  there  were 
sufficient  warm  rains  to  keep  the  meadows,  pastures, 
and  other  crops  growing  well. 

Cash  crop  growers  have  faced  a  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion.  The  prices  in  yields  of  held  beans  have  been 
disappointing  and  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
tendency  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  beans.  Apparent¬ 
ly  some"  bean  growers  are  shifting  to  potatoes.  This 
is  a  common  practice  in  some  sections 
of  New  York  State.  The  potato  price 
has  held  up  relatively  well  but  the 
marked  price  increase  which  might 
have  been  expected  because  of  the  rela¬ 
tively  light  crop  did  not  occur. 

The  price  of  milk  slumped  early  in 
the  Winter  and  has  continued  low. 

Two  factors  have  brought  about  this 
unfavorable  situation.  In  the  first 
place  there  has  been  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  cows  on  farms 
in  New  York  State,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream  has  been  considerably  cur- 
failed  by  the  hard  times  in  the  cities. 

Egg  prices  fell  hard  and  the  failure 
of  prices  to  rise  in  the  Winter  was 
extremely  discouraging.  This  has 
caused  many  to  dispose  of  their  Win¬ 
ter  layers  and  has  kept  many  others 
from  starting  the  usual  number  of 


it  rained  so  much  of  the  time.  The  large  amount 
of  rainfall  this  year  is  already  reflecting  itself  in 
the  prices  of  many  vegetables.  In  some  markets, 
spinach  prices  are  so  low  as  to  make  it  unprofitable 
to  harvest  and  market  the  crop.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  asparagus  if  the  prices  continue  to  go  down. 
Prices  in  some  markets  are  now  considerably  below 
10  cents  a  pound.  A  fully  established  bed  lasts  for 
many  years,  so  production  is  not  likely  to  fall  off 
very  much  for  some  time  to  come. 

An  ingenious  arrangement  for 
tomato  plants  has  been  brought 
<  )ne  grower  who  produces  but  a 
his  own  use  has  an  old  motor 
leaves  the  flats  of  plants  during 


the  handling  of 
to  our  attention, 
few  hundred  for 
truck  on  which  he 
the  day,  and  then 


runs  the  machine  in  the  garage  at  night.  This  saves 
considerable  investment  in  cold  frames  and  sash  and 


eliminates  any  danger  from 
pie  will  be  able  to  think  of 
such  an  arrangement. 

Florence  fennel  is  much 
people.  The  young  shoots  are 


light  frosts.  Many  peo- 
otlier  practical  uses  for 
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favor  among 
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baby  chicks  this  Spring, 
number  of  chicks  started 
favorable  factor  for  egg  prices  next 
Fall.  Whether  or  not  this  favorable 
factor  can  overcome  the  opposing  fac¬ 
tor  of  decreased  consumption  in  the 
cities  is  a  question  that  will  have  to 
be  answered  next  Fall  or  Winter. 

On  the  optimistic  side,  so  far  as  New 
York  State  farmers  are  concerned,  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  near  the  consum¬ 
ing  centers  and  transportation  costs 
will  not  represent  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  receipts  from  farm  produce 
as  it  will  in  the  more  remote  sections. 

l.  h.  w. 

Tomatoes  Growing  on  Mulch 

On  page  5S7  a  good  description  is 
given  of  growing  tomatoes  by  tying  to 
tall  stakes  and  thinning  out  the  side 
shoots.  For  years  this  was  my  prac¬ 
tice  until  I  learned  an  easier  and  bet¬ 
ter  way,  where  quantity  of  fruit  was 
still  greater  than  by  the  stake  system. 

Here  is  my  present  method :  Dig  a 
good-sized  cavity  and  add  a  small 
amount  of  5-8-7  and  a  generous  amount 
of  sheep  dressing.  The  whole  is  well 
incorporated  into  the  soil  and  the  bun¬ 
dle  of  roots  constituting  the  plant  set 
at  least  six  inches  below  the  level  of 
the  ground  and  the  top  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees.  This  insures  burying  at 
least  two  branches  giving 
crease  in  root  development, 
prised  me  at  first  was 
plants  set  at  such  an  angle  should,  in 
24  hours,  stand  erect,  a  fact  I  have  not 
been  able  to  explain. 

Dust  frequently  to  kill  the  flea  bee¬ 
tles,  using  a  combined  insecticide  and 
fungicide  to  check  approach  of  any  dis¬ 
ease.  As  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs 
of  drooping  over,  which  is  usually 
about  blossoming  time,  they  are  heavi¬ 
ly  mulched  with  old  hay  or  straw,  and 
as  soon  as  this  settles,  another  dose  is 
applied  to  carry  through  the  season  and  protect  the 
fruit  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  earth  beneath. 

Setting  the  plants  six  feet  apart  each  way,  prun¬ 
ing  is  necessary  to  clear  out  the  tall  shoots  starting 
from  the  center  and  not  blossoming,  also  to  allow 
the  sun  to  reach  every  portion  of  the  plant.  If 
growth  is  thus  directed  the  vines  will  reach  out 
eight,  and  sometimes  ten  feet,  with  fruit  clusters 
every  eight  to  ten  inches,  and  producing  until  frost 
kills  the  vine.  A  little  care  will  guide  the  growing 
vine  where  there  is  most  room  for  its  development. 
The  yield  secured  by  this  method  is  surprising,  while 
protected  by  the  mulch  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
superior.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been  stated  that 
every  Fall  the  garden  gets  at  the  rate  of  six  cords 
of  good  mixed  dressing  which  is  plowed  under  just 
before  freezing  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  the 
quantity  of  this  mulch  which  will  rot  out  during 
the  season,  carrying  into  the  soil  additional  plant 
food  and  because  of  this  the  need  of  seemingly  over¬ 
doing  the  job  when  mulching.  g.  m.  twitchell. 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 

A  Vegetable  Gardener’s  Notes 

With  this  wet  weather  many  people  are  recalling 
the  Summer  of  192S,  when  it  was  nearly  impossible 
to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  the  garden  crops  because 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  T. 
Green  Peas  in  the  Gallatin  Valley,  Montana 


Dorotln/s  Dairymaid,  a  roan  three-year-old  Milking  Shorthorn  cow,  owned  by  Borg 
Farms,  Delaran.  Wisconsin,  was  grand  champion  at  the  1930  International. 
Dorothy  Clay,  the  dam  of  Dorothy's  Dairymaid,  has  a  record  of  12.000  lbs.  milk  47S 


lbs. 


buttcrfat.  She  is  oat  of  Dorothy  3rd.  10.707  lbs.  milk  420  lbs.  butt  erf  at. 
Dorothy  3rd  is  still  milking  at  the  age  of  17  years. 


gus  but  the  peculiar  anise  taste  seems  to  detract 
from  their  popularity  as  a  vegetable  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  “A  trial  will  convince  you”  one  way  or  the 
other. 

The  rains  during  the  past  few  days  have  had  an 
interesting  effect  on  some  of  the  heavier  types  of 
soils  which  are  in  use  for  market  gardening.  Some 
ground  which  was  plowed  this  Spring  has  been 
packed  so  hard  already  that  one  might  be  led  to 
think  it  had  not  been  plowed  at  all.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  a  trowel  down  through  such  a  soil  so 
that  tomato  or  other  plants  may  be  satisfactorily 
transplanted.  This  fact  should  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  final  preparation  before  planting  and  spe¬ 
cial  care  should  be  taken  to  set  the  plants  properly. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plow  again 
before  planting,  especially  if  the  soil  has  lain  un¬ 
touched  for  considerable  time  since  it  was  first 
plowed  this  year. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  reported 
on  some  of  their  findings  in  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
mature  heading  of  cauliflower.  (N.  J.  Bulletin  509.) 
It  seems  that  the  lack  of  sufficient  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  a  very  important  factor  in  causing 
loss  of  cauliflower  because  of  this  “buttoning.”  The 
most  successful  cauliflower  growers  seem  to  be  the 


ones  who  keep  the  plants  well  supplied  with  all  fer¬ 
tilizer  elements.  g.  j.  stout. 

A  Trip  Across  Ohio  to  Southern  Michigan 

Having  an  invitation  to  attend  commencement  and 
the  graduation  of  the  youngest  member  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,  we  decided  to  visit  another  member  of  the  family 
in  Michigan  and  all  go  together.  Leaving  the  most 
southern  county  in  the  State,  after  showers  for  two 
days  with  everything  soaked,  we  had  a  clear  day,  so 
we  sa\V  many  things — beautiful  flowers  of  woods, 
fields  and  roadside  and  the  rank  green  of  grass  and 
foliage  of  trees,  etc.  The  dogwoods  were  showy  in 
the  south  and  the  red  buds,  which  were  just  past 
here  showed  up  as  we  went  north.  The  rock  gar¬ 
dens  were  at  their  best. 

Wheat  was  heading  near  the  Ohio  River  at  about 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  in  a  few  places  it 
was  pastured  down,  and  I  saw  some  that  had  been 
mowed  for  feed.  It  looked  to  be  cheaper  than  to 
buy  hay.  as  the  prospects  for  wheat  prices  are  not 
encouraging.  To  the  north  the  wheat  on  as  good 
land  or  better  was  not  over  six  inches  high.  The 
rains  had  extended  about  two-thirds 
across  the  State  to  the  north,  and  it 
was  dry  the  rest  of  the  trip  up.  but 
it  set  in  to  rain  the  next  morning 
which  they  said  was  the  best  rain  for 
them  since  last  year.  Crops  had  not 
started  well  this  Spring  on  account  of 
little  moisture.  The  showers  continued 
through  two  days,  and  it  was  still  rain¬ 
ing  when  we  left  on  the  third  day. 
but  it  broke  away  some  in  an  hour  to 
the  south,  and.  when  we  got  home,  it 
had  rained  here  some  for  three  days 
more  also. 

M  hile  we  have  had  nearly  twice  the 
usual  rainfall  since  the  first  of  April 
I  hear  that  to  the  north  it  has  been 
only  a  little  over  normal.  It  was  too 
wet  over  most  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  for  cultivation,  but  many 
were  fitting  the  land  for  corn  or  other 
crops  to  the  north,  and  some  sowing 
oats  yet.  Very  little  corn  planting  had 
been  done _  except  south  of  Columbus. 
Be  saw  six  fields  of  corn  up  enough 
to  show  the  rows  well.  The  oats 
looked  about  as  large  north,  where 
they  had  been  sown  early  as  they  do 
around  home.  Peas  for  the  canneries 
were  very  green  and  some  home  gar¬ 
dens  looked  well  in  the  southern  part, 
but  very  few  gardens  showed  up  any¬ 
thing  in  the  north. 

As  we  left  home  May  8  they  were 
spraying  the  apples  after  the ’bloom, 
and  had  finished  the  peaches,  plums, 
cherries  and  pears,  but,  after  passing 
Columbus,  the  trees  were  just  in 
bloom,  or  the  late  kinds  not  in  bloom 
yet.  and  to  the  far  north  and  in 
Michigan  only  the  earliest  kinds  were 
in  bloom.  At  home  and  on  all  the  trip 
the  fruits  seemed  to  have  as  good  a 
bloom  or  bud  as  I  ever  saw,  and  no 
damage  from  frost  or  freezing  any¬ 
where  in  evidence,  although  there  had 
been  light  frosts.  While  forest  leaves 
at  home  were  large  and  obstruct  the 
view  as  in  Summer,  to  the  north  the 
foliage  was  out  just  enough  to  show 
some  with  the  leaves 
some  still  in  bud  just 
We  found  the  roads 

had  on  a  trip  up  there  and  no  place 
but  what  a  car  could  travel  to  the  limit 
of  the  law  except  for  traffic  or  ob¬ 
structions.  We  had  no  detour  except 
around  where  new  bridges  were  being 
constructed.  tr.  t.  cox. 

Goggles  for  Dusting 

Good  goggles  for  the  men  operating 
a  dusting  machine  are  necessary  equip¬ 
ment.  Anyone  who  has  ever  attempt¬ 
ed  to  apply  sulphur  dust  to  a  fruit 
tree  knows  the  intense  pain  which 
comes  from  getting  even  a  small  par¬ 
ticle  of  sulphur  in  the  eye.  Some  of 
the  stronger  solutions  of  lime-sulphur 
used  in  spraying  may  sting  the  flesh, 
cause  pain,  when  they  come  in  contact 
However,  the  spray  solution  is  neither 
does  the  pain  continue  so  long  as  is 
dust.  Cheap  driving  glasses,  prefer- 
lenses,  are  sufficient  protection 


quite  small  and 

unfolding. 

the  best  we  ever 


and  often 
with  the  eye. 
so  severe,  nor 
the  case  with 
ably  with  colored 
when  spraying. 

For  dusting,  dust-proof  goggles  must  be  used.  If 
they  are  really  dust-proof  no  discomfort  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  dusting.  The  usual  run  of  goggles  will 
keep  the  dust  out  of  the  eye,  but  the  inner  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lens  soon  fogs  over  with  mist.  This 
necessitates  removing  the  goggles,  and  wiping  off 
the  mist  at  frequent  intervals.  This  not  only  con¬ 
sumes  time,  but  exposes  the  eyes  unnecessarily.  We 
have  found  a  type  of  dust-proof  goggles  used  by 
lime  workers  to  be  specially  good  for  dusting.  The 
lenses  set  in  a  rubber  frame  and  beneath  the  frame 
is  a  small  chamber  which  holds  a  small  amount  of 
water.  When  mist  begins  to  appear  on  the  lens  the 
head  is  nodded  slightly,  and  the  water  in  the  rub¬ 
ber  chamber  washes  the  glass  clear.  A  little  gly¬ 
cerine  or  toilet  water  wixed  with  the  water  works 
even  better  than  water. 

The  amount  of  time  saved,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
comfort  to  the  operator,  soon  pays  for  the  extra 
cost  of  this  type  qf  goggle.  There  is  no  method  of 
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Treating  Posts  W ith  Hot  Creosote 


Pruning  Blade  Locusts  to  Get  Straight  Posts 


each  year  ten  million  posts  and  a  million  grape 
stakes  have  got  to  he  cut  and  sharpened,  taken  out 
along  the  fence  line,  the  old  rotten  post  detached 
from  its  staples,  and  the  new  post  driven  in  the 
ground  and  the  wires  stapled  in  place. 

What  is  the  farmer  to  do  for  his  future  supply? 
There  is  on  the  market  an  excellent  grade  of  creo¬ 
sote  which  will  render  seasoned  wood  durable.  The 
method  of  treatment  is  simple  and  the  cost  very 
moderate.  By  buying  a  100-gallon  drum  of  the  creo¬ 
sote  a  container  is  obtained  in  which  the  posts  can 
be  treated.  All  that  is  required  is  to  have  on  hand 
a  supply  of  thoroughly  seasoned  posts  from  which 
the  bark  has  been  entirely  removed.  You  cannot  de¬ 
cide  to  treat  the  posts  today  and  start  treating  them 
tomorrow.  Posts  cut  in  Winter  and  the  bark  re¬ 
moved  will  not  be  ready  to  treat  before  Fall.  But 
if  there  is  a  supply  of  seasoned  posts  available  the 
posts  can  be  treated  when  convenient. 

The  100-gallon  drum  is  set  up  on  bricks  so  that  a 
fire  can  readily  be  built  under  it.  The  drum  is  then 
stacked  with  posts  (about  24  four-inch  posts  at  a 
time)  and  the  drum  filled  with  creosote  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  top.  A  five  to  six-hour  fire,  hold¬ 
ing  the  creosote  just  below  the  boiling  point  will 


thoroughly  expand  the  wood  cells.  The  fire  is  then 
drawn,  and  in  the  cooling  liquid  the  wood  cells  con¬ 
tract  and  the  creosote  is  absorbed.  One  farmer  in 
Orange  County  who  operated  such  a  post-treating 
plant,  found  that  by  the  time  he  had  cut  his  soft 
maple  posts  in  the  swamp,  peeled,  pointed  and  piled 
them  for  seasoning,  the  labor  involved  amounted  to 
five  cents  a  post.  When  the  treating  plant  was  set 
up  six  months  later,  it  was  found  that  the  maximum 
of  absorption  of  the  creosote  was  one-third  gallon 
per  post.  With  creosote  at  30  cents  a  gallon,  this 
meant  10  cents’  worth  of  creosote,  and  the  cost  of  a 
soft  maple  post  having  a  durability  of  20  years,  is 
15  cents.  The  most  satisfactory  penetration,  hence 
durability,  is  secured  with  such  species  as  white  elm, 
red  oak,  basswood,  hard  and  soft  maple,  white  ash, 
hickory,  beech,  ironwood,  pin  cherry  and  aspen. 

Perhaps  some  readers  have  wondered  just  when 
black  locust  was  coming  into  the  picture.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  now.  It  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  without 
equal  as  a  post  wood  in  the  State.  But  it  is  not  a 
native  species.  Nowhere  will  it  be  found  in  the 
woodlots  of  the  State.  All  the  abundance  of  locust 
found  on  farmsteads  and  along  fence  rows  in  the 
southern  two-thirds  of  the  State  has  come  from 
trees  originally  brought  from  points  farther  south 
by  the  early  settlers.  That  black  locust  has  readily 
adopted  this  State  as  its  own  and  adapted  itself  to 
its  conditions  is  attested  by  its  present  widespread 
distribution  and  the  vigor  of  its  growth  rate.  Be¬ 


relief  once  sulphur  dust  has  got  into  the  eye,  any¬ 
where  comparable  to  this  method  of  prevention. 

It  is  just  as  important  that  the  driver  of  the 
team  or  tractor  be  supplied  with  goggles  as  the  op¬ 
erator  of  the  dust  gun.  Any  device  within  reason 
which  adds  comfort  or  convenience  to  the  man  op¬ 
erating  a  spray  gun  or  dust  gun  will  be  reflected  in 
the  efficiency  of  his  work.  c.  w.  ellenwood. 

Ohio. 


Keeping  the  Farm  well  Posted 

Time  was  when  the  item  of  posts  for  the  farm 
gave  little  concern  to  the  farmers  of  New  York 
State.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  State  an  abundant 
supply  of  chestnut  in  almost  every  woodlot,  yielded 
more  than  enough  posts  for  the  farm,  generation 
after  generation.  On  account  of  the  sprouting  vigor 
of  this  species,  each  succeeding  generation  of  farm¬ 
ers  could  count  on  a  new  crop  of  posts  and  poles 
from  the  trees  that  had  sprouted  from  the  old 
stumps.  These  chestnut  posts  had  an  average  dura¬ 
bility  of  from  10  to  15  years  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

In  the  North  Country  beyond  the  general  range 
of  the  chestnut,  large-sized  white  cedar  in  the 
swamps  furnished  another  durable 
post  supply.  These  large  white  cedars 
had  but  a  thin  shell  of  white  sapwood, 
the  remainder  of  the  log  was  yellow 
heartwood  of  high  decay-resisting  qual¬ 
ities.  Split  posts  from  these  large 
trees  had  a  durability  in  contact  with 
the  soil  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  the 
chestnut. 

Within  a  generation  the  chestnut 
blight  has  wiped  out  this  species  not 
only  in  New  York  but  in  nearby  States. 

This  catastrophe  is  without  parallel  in 
the  records  of  any  country.  It  was 
particularly  disastrous  to  the  farmers 
of  New  York  State  because  this  species 
was  not  only  a  perennial  post  supply 
but  an  excellent  source  for  the  rough 
construction  lumber  required  on  the 
farm.  No  such  catastrophe  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  white  cedar,  but  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  large  white  cedar  is  practically 
exhausted.  It  grows  with  nothing  like 
the  rapidity  of  chestnut.  White  cedar 
is  still  being  used  as  a  post  wood,  but 
instead  of  split  posts  of  yellow-hearted 
durable  wood,  round  posts  of  sap  wood 
are  substituted.  White  cedar  made  its 
deserved  reputation  as  a  post  wood  on 
the  basis  of  its  heart  wood.  The 
durability  of  the  white  sap  wood  of 
the  round  posts  cut  from  white  cedar 
saplings  is  less,  not  more,  than  10 
years. 

In  these  conditions,  farmers  have 
been  turning  to  the  use  of  other  native 
woods  to  supply  their  annual  post 
needs.  Unfortunately  these  substitutes 
are  inferior.  New  York  woodlots  do 
not  abound  in  durable  post  woods. 

With  chestnut  and  white  cedar  gone, 
there  remains  only  one  species  native 
to  the  woodlots  of  the  State  of  which 
the  durability  of  the  wood  in  contact 
with  the  soil  exceeds  10  years  and  that 
is  the  white  oak,  which  is  restricted  in 
its  range  to  the  more  southerly  and 
western  sections  of  the  State  at.  the 
lower  elevations.  Red  cedar  yields 
durable  posts,  but  this  species  is  not 
found  anywhere  in  the  woodlots — it 
comes  in  as  individual  specimens  on 
worn-out  pastures,  chiefly  in  the  lower 
Hudson  Valley. 

With  a  tested  durability  in  contact 
with  the  soil  ranging  from  five  to  ten 
years,  are  included  black  cherry,  slip¬ 
pery  elm  and  butternut.  All  other  of 
our  common  woodlot  species  such  as 
sugar  maple,  red  maple,  white  ash, 
hickory,  red  oak,  yellow  birch,  black 
birch,  beech,  white  elm  and  basswood, 
have  a  durability  as  posts  of  five  years 
or  loss.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it 
would  seem  unwise  to  use  any  of  the 
species  listed  in  the  above  two  groups 
for  posts. 

Posts  are  essential  to  the  proper 
carrying  on  of  dairying,  which  is  the 
greatest  single  agricultural  enterprise  in  the  State. 
In  the  pastures  the  cows  must  be  fenced  in,  and  in 
the  crop  land  they  must  be  fenced  out.  No  one  has 
ever  made  a  survey  to  find  out  how  many  posts  it 
takes  to  keep  the  farms  of  New  York  well  posted, 
but  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  good  esti¬ 
mate  from  the  studies  made  by  government  officials 
on  the  cost  of  fencing  farms.  In  Bulletin  321,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  was  found  that  on 
farms  running  from  100  to  140  acres  about  six  rods 
of  fence  are  required  per  acre  of  farm.  The  aver¬ 
age  farm  of  New  York  is  approximately  .100  acres, 
which  would  mean  600  rods  of  fence.  If  one  post 
per  rod  of  fence  is  allowed  this  would  mean  about 
600  posts  per  farm.  On  the  basis  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  in  the  State,  somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  one  hundred  million  posts  are  required. 
In  addition,  the  grape  industry  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley,  Finger  Lakes  and  Western  New  York,  requires 
twelve  million  stakes  to  maintain  the  vineyards. 
This  makes  a  total  of  one  hundred  twelve  million 
posts  and  stakes. 

The  important  fact,  however,  about  posts  and 
stakes  is  not  their  great  number  but  their  dura¬ 
bility  in  contact  with  the  soil.  Fence  posts  decay 
and  have  to  be  replaced.  Even  with  such  relatively 
durable  species  as  chestnut  and  large-sized  white 
cedar  to  draw  on,  the  average  life  of  a  fence  post 
the  State  over  could  not  be  figured  at  more  than 
10  years.  In  terms  of  replacement  this  means  that 


cause  of  the  durability  of  its  wood  in  contact  with 
the  soil,  and  the  remarkably  rapid  growth  rate  of 
the  species,  any  dairy  farmer  would  find  it  profitable 
to  set  aside  a  small  area  of  his  farm  on  which  to 
grow  a  supply  of  locust  posts.  Some  have  already 
set  out  such  plantations  of  black  locust.  On  good 
soils  (soils  that  will  support  Sweet  clover),  i.ooo 
posts  can  be  harvested  to  the  acre  in  about  18  years 
Since  the  stumps  will  be  sound  and  alive,  a  new 
crop  of  1.000  posts  can  be  harvested  in  12  to  15 
years.  With  such  yields  as  this,  a  farmer  can  af¬ 
ford  to  use  good  agricultural  soil.  He  must  use  good 
soil  if  satisfactory  growth  is  to  be  secured.  Black 
locust  is  a  legume  like  the  clovers  and  Alfalfa,  and 
while  it  is  more  tolerant  of  acid  soils  than  Alfalfa’ 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  satisfactorily  on 
soils  too  acid  to  grow  Sweet  clover.  The  State  nur¬ 
series,  run  by  the  Conservation  Department,  Albany 
N.  Y„  are  able  to  supply  these  black  locust  seedlings 
to  residents  of  the  State  for  about  $2  per  1.000  in 
season,  or  enough  to  set  an  acre  6x6  feet. 

Black  locust,  however,  can  by  no  means  complete¬ 
ly  meet  the  needs  for  future  post  supplies,  because 
of  the  limited  distribution  of  the  soils  to  which  it  is 
adapted.  On  many  dairy  farms,  the  land  which 
could  be  set  aside  for  a  post  planta¬ 
tion,  would  be  distinctly  acid  in  char¬ 
acter.  For  such  soils  the  European 
larch,  a  cousin  of  our  native  tamarack 
is  recommended.  In  establishing  a 
larch  plantation,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
fit  the  soil  prior  to  planting,  nor  is  cul¬ 
tivation  required  during  the  first  year. 
However,  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  rank  growth  of  vegetation 
which  will  develop,  with  grazing  ex¬ 
cluded,  does  not  choke  out  the  seed¬ 
lings  during  the  first  Summer.  To 
avoid  this,  plant  each  seedling  in  the 
center  of  a  15-inch  square  from  which 
the  top  layer  of  sod  has  been  removed. 
European  larch  seedlings  are  also  sold 
by  the  State  to  residents  at  $2  per  1,- 
000,  and  for  quick  post  wood  may  set 
8xS-foot  or  6S0  to  the  acre.  (If  desired, 
other  species  such  as  pine  can  be  filled 
in  between.)  Planting  must  be  done 
very  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  new 
growth  comes  out  very  early  and  there 
is  loss  from  heating  of  this  new  growth 
in  transit  on  late  shipments.  With  an 
SxS-foot  spacing  there  should  be  at  the 
end  of  20  years,  500  live  trees  standing 
to  the  acre.  From  each  of  these  trees 
two  seven-foot  posts  can  be  cut  or  1,000 
to  the  acre.  European  larch,  the  great 
post  and  pole  tree  of-  Europe,  has  a 
durability  in  contact  with  the  soil 
about  equal  to  our  sprout  chestnut,  10 
to  15  years.  .j.  a.  cope, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Extension  Forester. 


Locus  and  Other  Things  from  Long  Acres 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  govern  the 
success  or  failure  of  an  orchard  or  vineyard,  loca¬ 
tion,  soil  fertility,  drainage,  accessibility,  nearness 
to  market,  varieties  used,  true-to-name  nursery 
stock  and  inherent  tendency  to  bear  profitable  crops. 
P>ut,  of  them  all,  experience  convinces  that  location 
is  apparently  of  the  most  importance.  My  old  col¬ 
lege  professor  of  geometry  was  very  fond  of  the 
Latin  word  “locus,”  which  gives  us  our  English 
words  locate  and  location,  and  locus  means  roughly 
the  place  where  all  things  of  a  given  name  may  be 
found.  The  locus  of  an  orchard  then  is  the  place 
where  the  trees  are  growing  or  located,  and  that 
location  many  spell  success  or  failure. 

Soil  fertility  may  be  governed  by  the  application 
of  chemical  fertilizers,  barnyard  manures  or  turning 
under  green  manure  crops.  Drainage  may  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  ditching  or  tiling.  Markets  are  relatively 
within  reach  of  all  in  this  era  of  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion  by  train,  truck  or  airplane.  But  if  the  location 
is  wrong,  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  I  have  sec.v 
a  successful  orchard  located  upon  a  rocky  hillside, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  blast  holes  to  set  the 
trees  and  I  have  seen  an  orchard  failure  upon  soil 
(Continued  on  Page  670) 


Spinach  Yellows 


The  yellowing  of  spinach  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  causes  a  great  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble  with  this  important  crop  annually. 
The  causes  of  yellows  are  generally 
from  two  sources.  In  cases  where  but 
little  lime  has  been  used  on  the  soil, 
the  trouble  is  usually  due  to  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  nitrogen.  To  correct  this 
condition,  two  applications  of  nitrate 
in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  should 
be  applied.  The  first  application  should 
be  made  when  the  crop  is  planted,  and 
the  second  when  the  plants  are  about 
one  inch  high,  150  to  200  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  at  each  application  is 
the  correct  amount  for  most  soils. 

The  other  form  of  yellows  occurs  on 
land  that  has  been  heavily  limed  and 
has  reached  a  point  of  neutrality  or 
become  actually  alkaline.  This  disease 
is  known  as  chlorosis.  The  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station  has  shown 
that  under  such  conditions  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  30  lbs.  per  acre  of  sulphate  of 
manganese  will  quickly  restore  the 
plants  to  a  healthy  condition.  This 
material  may  be  mixed  with  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  applied  at  the  time  of 
planting,  or  may  be  dissolved  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  sprayed  over  the  plants  and 
ground  as  soon  as  the  first  indication  of  yellows 
appears.  sumxer  d.  iioleis. 
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Freezing  as  a  Means  of  Preserving 
Fruits  and  Vegetables 

While  dried,  smoked,  salted,  cooked  or  canned  food 
retains  high  food  value  and  is  perfectly  safe  to  eat, 
hotli  flavor  and  texture  are  changed  by  the  process. 
This  sometimes  is  an  advantage  and  sometimes  a 
disadvantage.  Refrigeration  brought  a  new  method 
of  retaining  the  freshness  of  perishable  food,  but  the 
process  was  never  quite  satisfactory,  because  the 
quality  always  suffered  by  the  freezing.  Within  the 
past  few  years  a  new  and  revolutionary  change  has 
come.  This  change  resulted  from  the  recognition  of 
the  simple  and  long-known  fact  that  when  food  is 
frozen  slowly,  the  crystals  formed  are  large,  and 
rupture  the  small  cells  and  surrounding  structure, 
thereby  giving  the  product  an  undesirable  softness 
or  mushiness.  For  tough  meat  this  is  an  advantage 
rather  than  an  undesirable  feature.  For  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables  and  sea  food,  however,  it  is  a  distinct  dis¬ 
advantage. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  largest 
crystals  form  when  the  freezing  tem¬ 
perature  is  between  31  and  25  degrees 
above  zero  Fahrenheit.  When  the  teru- 
perature  remains  for  any  length  of 
time  in  this  zone,  the  large  crystals 
tear  the  cells  and  mushiness  of  the 
food  results.  If  frozen  at  from  25  to 
50  degrees  below  zero,  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  passing  through  this  tem¬ 
perature  zone  is  so  short  that  large 
crvstals  do  not  form.  Having  once 
been  frozen,  the  danger  of  rupturing 
the  cells  no  longer  exists.  In  cold 
storage  the  low  temperature  required 
for  quick  freezing  is  not  required  as  it 
is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  tempera¬ 
ture  low  enough  to  prevent  thawing. 

Such  products  as  sliced  peaches,  tigs 
and  strawberries  frozen  with  a  little 
sugar  syrup,  will  melt  at  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  than  does  ice,  and  will  thaw 
out  in  a  refrigerator  that  freezes  wa¬ 
ter.  The  syrup  acts  as  glycerine  in 
lowering  the  freezing  point  of  water  in 
an  automobile  radiator. 

It  has  not  been  determined  with  cer¬ 
tainty  whether  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
quickly  frozen  will  retain  all  of  their 
vitamins.  Collateral  facts  and  studies, 
however,  lead  strongly  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  quality  of  the  vitamins 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  quick-freez¬ 
ing  process. 

So  wide  is  the  application  of  the 
quick-freezing  method  to  preserving 
perishable  food  products  that  many  of 
the  tests  of  its  uses  remain  at  present 
inadequate.  Among  the  things  now 
actually  for  sale,  or  in  cold-storage 
warehouses  awaiting  out-of-season 
markets,  are  the  following :  Strawber¬ 
ries,  peaches,  raspberries,  cherries,  figs, 
cantaloupe  (edible  meat  only),  orange 
juice,  grapefruit  juice,  peas,  Lima 
beans  (shelled),  spinach,  fish  and 
many  kinds  of  meat. 

Still  somewhat  in  the  experimental 
stage  with  every  indication  of  success 
in  their  preservation  by  this  method 
are:  String  beans,'  carrots,  asparagus, 
corn  on  the  cob,  sea  food,  poultry,  tur¬ 
keys,  squabs  and  ducks. 

Before  serving  frozen  fruit  and  ber¬ 
ries  they  are  defrosted  at  room  tem¬ 
perature  for  an  hour  or  so,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  package,  then  they 
may  be  eaten  as  ordinary  fresh  fruit 
and  berries.  The  color,  odor,  taste  and 
freshness  are  essentially  the  same  as 
before  being  frozen.  If  these  qualities 
are  lacking  and  the  product  is  soft  and 
spongy,  it  shows  that  it  was  frozen  by 
a  slow  and  not  a  quick  method. 

During  the  hottest  part  of  the  last 
Summer,  four  carloads  of  frozen 
peaches  were  safely  shipped  from 
Georgia  to  Chicago  and  29  other  cars 
were  sent  to  nearer  cities.  The  only 
change  required  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  handling  the  refrigerator  cars  was 
the  addition  of  20  per  cent  of  salt  to 
the  ice. 

Fast  freezing  has  a  two-fold  pur¬ 
pose.  First,  to  preserve  the  product  in 
its  natural  state  economically  and  efficiently;  sec¬ 
ond,  to  bring  about  an  immediate  suspense  of  bac¬ 
terial  activity  towards  disintegration  which  imme¬ 
diately  begins  upon  rupture  of  any  part  of  the 
product. 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  proper  food  preser¬ 
vation  is  air,  which  is  more  active  in  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  food  products  than  any  other  factor  which 
has  to  be  dealt  with.  Now,  in  order  to  deal  with 
this  factor,  it  becomes  necessary  to  prepare  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  be  frozen  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  reduce 
its  exposure  to  air.  There  are  several  methods  by 
which  this  can  be  accomplished.  The  fact  remains 
however,  that  the  imminent  danger  of  oxidation  or 
discoloration  is  not  removed  until  the  product  is 
frozen.  Therefore,  the  faster  the  product  is  handled 
the  greater  the  safety. 

There  is  also  a  factor  of  fermentation  which  is 
known  by  many  different  names.  Many  fine  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  condemned  as  having  preservatives, 
essential  oil  and  other  by-products  in  them,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  taint  or  rancidity  is  fer¬ 
mentation  or  oxidation  that  is  caused  from  holding 
the  product  too  long  before  freezing,  and  then  freez¬ 
ing  too  slowly.  Actual  tests  by  eminent  authorities 
have  shown  that  strawberries  frozen  in  10  to  30-gal¬ 
lon  drums  undergo  fermentation  in  the  centers  of 


the  drums.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  a  quantity 
of  orange  and  grapefruit  juice  which  was  frozen  in 
Florida  during  1028.  The  remedy  for  conditions  of 
this  kind  is  fast  freezing  in  small  containers. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  correct 
freezing  is  to  keep  the  product  in  its  natural  state. 
Where  there  is*  a  rupture  of  cells  there  will  be  a 
flow  of  juices.  These  juices  once  settled,  the  first 
step  towards  rapid  disintegration  begins.  This  can 
be  avoided  by  tumbling  the  product  while  freezing. 
Equipment  for  tumbling  is  available  for  commercial 
plants,  and  has  proven  a  great  asset  to  proper  freez¬ 
ing  of  food  products.  By  tumbling  a  product  while 
freezing,  the  air  is  driven  to  the  center  of  the  pack¬ 
age  and  thus  reduces  to  a  minimum  its  effect,  inas¬ 
much  as  all  exposed  parts  of  product  are  completely 
glazed  with  frozen  juices.  If  the  product  is  frozen 
in  a  still  position,  the  juices  will  gravitate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  container  and  the  product  will  float  to 
the  top  in  some  instances  and  project  above  the 


juice  or  syrup,  where,  as  a  result  of  contact  with 
the  air,  there  immediately  sets  up  an  oxidation, 
which  greatly  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the 
product,  and  undoubtedly  reacts  against  consump¬ 
tion.  Tumbling  of  products  while  freezing  actually 
causes  a  perfect  seal  by  ice  within  the  first  few 
minutes  of  the  freezing  period  which  is  most  de¬ 
sirable  feature. 

The  shape  and  size  of  containers  are  of  little  im¬ 
portance  so  far  as  preservation  of  product  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  most  important  matter  is  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  material  for  your  container.  A  sul¬ 
phite  paper  sheet  waxed  is  preferable,  as  it  gives  no 
taint  to  the  product  whatsoever.  Some  other  paper 
sheets  will  undoubtedly  leave  a  strong  undesirable 
taint. 

Various  merchandising  organizations  require  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  packages  for  their  respective  trades. 
For  distribution  through  dairy  and  ice  cream  chan¬ 
nels,  the  one-half  and  one-pound  containers  are  the 
logical  sizes,  inasmuch  as  these  channels  supply  the 
family  trade,  there  being  two  liberal  portions  in  the 
one-pound  package.  These  two  sizes  will  supply  the 
needs  of  the  average  family.  For  drug  store,  tea¬ 
room  and  restaurant  trade,  the  individual  or  one- 
quarter-pound  package  is  the  popular  size.  For  ice¬ 
cream  manufacturers  and  bakers,  the  proper  size 


package  is  one,  two  and  three  gallon  size  of  cube  or 
cylindrical  shape. 

Frozen  products  are  placed  in  two  or  three-dozen 
lots  in  corrugated  shipping  containers  as  they  come 
from  the  freezing  machine.  The  cartons  can  be 
sealed  with  silicate  of  soda,  or  the  usual  gum  tape, 
however,  the  gum  tape  must  be  moistened  with  a 
salt  brine  water  when  used  in  storage  room.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  8  to  14  degrees  Fahr.  should  be 
maintained  in  the  storage  room  at  all  times. 

Transportation  of  frozen  products  to  distribution 
centers  can  be  accomplished  by  loading  standard  re¬ 
frigerating  cars  about  48  inches  deep;  charging  ice 
bunkers  with  crushed  ice ;  adding  20  per  cent  salt 
and  re-icing  and  salting  at  all  regular  re-icing  sta¬ 
tions.  Some  difficulties  have  l»een  experienced 
through  improper  circulation  of  air,  that  has  per¬ 
mitted  the  temperature  in  the  top  of  car  to  rise 
above  the  critical  point  and  causing  a  partial  de¬ 
frosting  of  the  top  layer  of  cartons.  This  is  in¬ 
jurious  if  not  destructive  to  that  part 
of  the  shipment.  Shipment  of  less  than 
car  lots  to  smaller  cities  will  be  ef¬ 
fectually  accomplished  by  means  of  in¬ 
sulated  shipping  containers,  using  dry 
ice  as  a  medium  of  refrigeration. 

The  present  facilities  in  chain  stores 
and  dairy  depots  are  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  temperatures  which  are  safe; 
however,  they  can  easily  be  converted 
by  adding  a  thickness  of  glass  on  the 
show  cases  and  a  thin  layer  of  zero 
blanket  lining  on  the  inside  walls  cov¬ 
ered  with  masonite  and  refinished  in 
desired  color  enamel.  This,  together 
with  an  additional  coil  or  speeding  up 
on  compressor  will  convert  present 
equipment  at  a  small  cost  to  properly 
handle  frozen  products.  The  present 
ice-cream  storage  units  in  drug  stores 
will  keep  frozen  products  very  success¬ 
fully  when  kept  closed  as  in  the  case 
of  ice-cream  storage.  The  restaurants 
and  tea-rooms  have  commercial  re¬ 
frigerators  that  can  easily  be  con¬ 
verted  to  low  temperatures,  as  outlined 
heretofore,  at  small  cost.  This  will  be 
done  as  demands  for  frozen  products 
increase. 

We  believe  that  the  freezing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  Georgia  will 
succeed  or  fail  for  the  same  reason 
that  canning  industries  have  succeeded 
and  drying  plants  have  failed.  The  key 
to  success  is  to  be  found  in  accumulat¬ 
ing  essential  facts.  The  three  broad 
fields  from  which  the  facts  must  come 
are  chemistry,  biology  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  engineering.  The  trial  and  error 
method  of  finding  our  way  does  have  a 
place  but  in  the  long  run  we  will  suc¬ 
ceed  quickest  by  following  the  natural 
laws  of  chemistry,  biology  and  physics. 
It  is  into  these  fields  that  the  Georgia 
Experiment  Station  has  entered  in 
dealing  with  this  subject.  Accumulat¬ 
ing  and  disseminating  basic  facts  is 
our  special  mission  in  the  frozen-fruit 
field.  We  believe  that  we  can  aid  most 
by  collecting  and  spreading  facts  with 
the  impartiality  that  belongs  to  a 
scientific  institution  concerned  only 
with  revealing  the  results  of  its  re¬ 
search. 

For  the  14  kinds  and  4S  varieties  of 
fruits  we  have  frozen  during  the  past 
year  no  general  statement  can  be  made 
that  is  applicable  to  all  of  them.  For 
instance,  the  concentration  of  sugar 
syrup  most  suitable  for  strawberries  is 
too  strong  for  peaches  and  raspberries. 
The  most  satisfactory  temperature  for 
peaches  and  strawberries  is  not  best 
suited  for  figs.  From  our  experience, 
it  appears  that  the  following  kinds  of 
fruit  can  be  successfully  preserved  by 
freezing :  Strawberries,  raspberries, 
peaches,  pears,  figs  and  Young  dew¬ 
berries.  But  blackberries,  blueberries, 
huckleberries  and  grapes  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  as  suitable  for  freezing.  The 
first  three  of  the  latter  group  are  handi¬ 
capped  by  their  seediness,  also  grapes. 
Different  varieties  of  the  same  fruit 
may  show  as  much  difference  in  freez¬ 
ing  as  there  is  between  different  fruit. 

Of  the  eight  kinds  and  11  varieties  of  vegetables 
frozen,  peas,  string  beans  and  Lima  beans  appear  to 
be  best  adapted.  Cantaloupes  and  tomatoes  have 
been  only  partially  preserved  in  their  natural  con¬ 
dition  by  freezing,  while  watermelon,  asparagus  and 
radishes  appear  not  to  be  well  suited  to  freezing. 

All  of  the  18  varieties  of  grapes  from  which  juice 
was  extracted  and  frozen  appear  well  adapted  to  the 
freezing  method  of  preservation.  Some  juices  are 
much  better  than  others.  It  appears  that  seed  and 
skin  should  be  removed  and  only  the  juice  and  pulp 
frozen.  j.  o.  woodkoof. 

Experiment,  Ga. 


The  Lincoln  Coreless  Pear,  and  Pear 
Culture  in  General 

I  am  sending  you  two  Winter  pears  for  you  to  ex¬ 
amine  as  to  the  variety,  and  for  your  advice  as  to 
growing  or  spraying  to  better  the  quality.  j.  c.  * 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  pears  that  were  sent  were  very  large,  4)/. 
inches  long  and  3(4  inches  in  diameter ;  smooth", 
symmetrical,  broad  in  the  middle  and  tapering  to¬ 
ward  the  long-curved  stem.  The  color  was  greenish 
yellow  with  a  blush  of  red  on  the  exposed  cheek,  the 


Frozen  fruit  makes  a  beautiful  pack  when  placed  in  glass  containers;  and  there  is 
a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  breakage  when  the  quick-freezing  process  is  used. 


Blocks  of  Frozen  Peaches  That  Were  Wrapped  hi  Aluminum  Foil.  This  is  a  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  will  reach  the  five  and  ten-cent  trade. 


One  million  five  hundred  thousand  containers  of  this  shape  and  holding  four  ounces 
were  packed  in  Georgia  last  Summer.  They  were  sold  under  the  attractive  name 

“Frosty  Morning .” 
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alyx  was  large  and  open.  The  quality 
was  wretched,  the  flesh  very  firm,  granu¬ 
lar,  bitter  and  astringent-.  The  core  was 
small,  with  several  abortive  or  poorly  de¬ 
veloped  seeds.  With  this  much  informa¬ 
tion  any  pear  man  who  reads  this  will 
already  know  that  the  variety  was  Lin¬ 
coln  Coreless. 

This  variety  is  of  interest  mostly  be¬ 
cause  of  its  large-sized  fruit,  attractive 
appearance  and  very  late  maturity,  keep¬ 
ing  until  May.  Unfortunately  there,  is 
not  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality.  Grittiness  is  very 
largely  a  matter  of  the  variety.  With 
some  '  of  the  more  temperamental  and 
finer-flavored  varieties  such  as.  Glou  Mor- 
ceau  and  Josephine  de  Malines  which 
ripen  unevenly,  or  mature  too  late  for 
some  of  the  northern  sections,  it  is  found 
advisable  to  work  the  trees  on  quince 
roots,  thus  dwarfing  the  trees  and  help¬ 
ing  them  to  mature  their  fruit  with  bet¬ 
ter  flavor  and  finish.  Lincoln  Coreless  is 
probably  too  poor  quality  a  fruit. to  war¬ 
rant  such  detailed  attention,  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  see  just  what  the  effect 
would  be,  if  it  were  worked  upon  the 
quince. 

Pear  culture  in  general  calls  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  trees  free  from  pear  psylla, 
codling  moth,  slugs,  leaf  spot  and  scab. 
To  do  this  means  a  thorough  spray 
program.  The  recommended  schedule  is 
as  follows:  (1)  Cluster  Bud:  When  clus¬ 
ter  buds  have  separated  (Bartlett),  when 
t hey  begin  to  separate  (Ivieffer),  using 
lime-sulphur  11  gallons  and  water  to 
make  100  gallons.  (2)  Calyx:  One  week 
after  the  petals  fall,  using  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  2  lbs. ;  lime,  30  to  40  lbs. ;  lead 
arsenate,  21/>  lbs. ;  nicotine  sulphate,  one 
pint,  and  water  to  make  100  gallons.  (3) 
About  two  weeks  after  petals  fall,  lime- 
nicotine  dust  (2  per  cent  nicotine)  ;  for 
scab-susceptible  varieties,  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  2-40-100.  (4)  Emergency  applica¬ 

tion  in  Summer  when  psylla  becomes 
abundant :  Copper  sulphate,  2  lbs. ;  lime, 
30  to  40  lbs. ;  nicotine  sulphate,  one 
pint,  and  water  to  make  100  gallons.  If 
psylla  flies  are  abundant  use  lime-nico¬ 
tine  dust  (2  per  cent  nicotine). 

Culture  consists  in  keeping  the  trees 
growing  vigorously  and  keeping  the  blight 
cut  out.  It  is  good  practice  never  so  to 
stimulate,  either  by  fertilizers  or  pruning, 
that  it  will  make  any  rank  new  growth. 
New  growth  is  very  subject  to  blight,  and 
once  blight  gets  into  a  tree  it  is  a  job  to 
handle  it.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Mother  Nature 

I  guess  all  of  last  year's  maple  seeds 
were  good.  I  judge  from  the  innumerable 
little  trees  coming  up  all  over  the  gar¬ 
den  and  lawn,  and  even  in  the  cracks  be¬ 
tween  the  big  flat  stones  before  the  kitch¬ 
en  stoop.  1  though  I  had  stopped  up  all 
those  cracks  with  cement,  but  the  maple 
seeds  have  sharper  eyes  than  I  hate.  >Niy 
father  set  out  the  original  trees,,  after  the 
house  was  built  before  the  Civil  M  ar. 
They  are  old  now  and  show  their  age, 
but  their  children  have  a  lot  of  vitality. 
Perhaps  they  figure  on  being  .  “remem¬ 
bered  for  what  they  have  done,”  or  per¬ 
haps  they  just  wanted  to  get  even  with 
the  power  company  that  went  through 
our  woods  and  slaughtered  a  piece  ot 
timber  150  feet  Wide  and  800  feet  long. 
It  looked  like  a  shame  to  cut  down  those 
giant  oaks  that  had  stood  undisturbed 
some  of  them  for  more  than  a  century. 
But  it  seems  that  nothing  is  sacred  to 
civilization  or  whatever  you  call  it. 

I  love  nature.  I  love  everything  that 
lives  and  breathes.  When  anything  suf¬ 
fers  I  suffer.'  I  would  not  wantonly 
crush  even  a  blade  of  grass.  The  pale 
blue  violet  of  the  meadow  (roosters  we 
used  to  call  them)  has  as  much  right  to 
an  existence  as  I  have,  for  we  both  came 
from  the  hand  of  the  same  Creator.  I 
love  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  and  the  flowers  of  the  wood. 
And  when  I  say  flowers  I  mean  what  are 
called  weeds.  The  wild  carrot  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  grows. 
It  is  as  filmy  and  delicate  as  the  finest 
lace. 

It  is  clear  and  warm  today.  The  mer¬ 
cury  is  climbing  up  into  the  <0s. .  Ihe 
wasps  are  swarming  on  the  south  side  of 
the  barn,  and  all  nature  seems  instinct 
with  life.  I  have  been  spading  in  the 
garden  and  digging  up  some  of  those 
same  little  maples  that  Mother  Nature 
so  industriously  planted.  But  then  you 
know  I  am  “civilized,”  and  so  must  do  as 
other  civilized  human  beings — that  is,  sac¬ 
rifice  something  that  something  better 
may  be  produced.  Have  you  ever  thought 
how  the  law  of  sacrifice  runs  all  through 
nature?  The  grass  is  sacrificed  for  the 
life  of  the  animal.  The  animal  is  sec- 
rifieed  for  the  life  of  man.  The  birds 
feed  on  insects,  and  animals  on  birds. 
One  kind  of  life  goes  to  sustain  another 
kind  of  life,  and  so  all  kinds  of  life  are 
preserved.  When  you  spade  in  the  gar¬ 
den  don’t  forget  to  straighten  up  once 
in  a  while  and  look  up  into  the  blue  sky 
and  the  far-flying  clouds,  not  to  look  for 
an  airplane,  but  for  the  beauty  there. 
The  form  and  color  and  markings  of  the 
clouds  are  often  wonderful.  And  at  sun¬ 
set  I  have  stood  oblivious  of  time  and 
•  place  and  watched  the  slowly  changing 
picture. 

From  our  hills  we  can  look  over  across 
the  Hudson  to  the  Catskills,  those  giant 
pyramids  of  nature.  And  we  can  see  all 
the  intervening  valley,  with  here  and 
there  white  cottages  among  the  trees. 
Dotting  the  countryside  are  orchards  and 
strips  and  patches  of  woodland,  inter¬ 


spersed  with  cultivated  fields.  The  In¬ 
dian  stood  on  these  hills  300  years  ago 
and  saw  nothing  of  what  we  see  but  the 
form  of  the  mountains.  Man  and  nature, 
those  two  great  cosmopolitan  forces  of 
the  world,  have  combined  to  change  the 
face  of  the  country.  B.  c. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Coast  to  Coast  Trip 

Here  is  our  deposit  for  reservation  for 
two  in  a  drawing-room  but  if  you  know 
of  another  lady  to  join  us  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  her.  Miss  S.  is  a  school 
teacher,  fat  and  jolly.  Poultry  and  flow¬ 
ers  are  in  my  line.  R.  A. 

Connecticut. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  contemplating 
going  on  this  trip  and  would  like  to  join 
these  ladies  in  a  drawing-room  we  hope 
she  will  send  in  her  reservation  and  join 
them. 

I  should  like  to  share  a  compartment. 
Perhaps  there  will  be  another  lady  trav¬ 
elling  alone.  I  may  be  able  to  get  in 
touch  with  someone  in  this  vicinity. 

Newport  Co.,  Rhode  Island  A.  B. 

Some  lady  who  is  anxious  to  go  and 
does  not  want  to  go  alone  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  sharing  a  section,  compartment 
or  drawing-room  with  someone  else  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  put  you  in  touch  with 
either  of  the  above  parties  or  any  others 
that  come  in.  A  lady  from  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.,  wishes  to  get  in  touch 
with  someone  from  that  county  as  a  com¬ 
panion  on  the  trip. 

Could  one  join  your  party  from  Ohio 
or  some  point  farther  west — say  Chicago, 
Detroit  or  Cleveland?  I  live  in  Piqua. 
What  railroad  do  you  go  on  and  where 
could  I  join  the  trip?  What  date  is  trip 
made  and  what  price?  A.  L. 

Ohio. 

We  use  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road  on  the  way  to  the  coast  and  we  pick 
up  tourists  at  Chicago  from  the  different 
points  in  Ohio.  We  return  on  the  Erie 
and  you  can  leave  the  trip  at  Chicago  or 
some  other  convenient  point.  A  deduction 
would  be  made  from  the  rate  quoted  in 
the  booklet.  The  trip  starts  at  1.00  P.  M. 
standard  time  on  August  15,  1931,  and 
rates  are  given  in  the  booklet.  We  will 
send  as  many  booklets  as  desired. 

Friends  have  enthused  so  over  their 
trip  of  last  year  that  we  want  to  go. 

New  York.  V.  D. 

We  feel  that  the  recommendation  of  our 
friends  is  our  best  advertisement.  We 
hope  these  readers  will  make  up  their 
minds  to  go  with  us.  The  trip  is  so  well 
worth  while,  and  we  think  after  reading 
Mr.  Elvin’s  description  in  the  issues  of 
May  23  and  30  everyone  will  want  to 
send  in  reservations  and  pack  their  bags 
ready  to  start.  We  want  a  good-sized 
party,  and  being  Rural  New-Yorker  read¬ 
ers  is  the  introduction  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  good  time  and  pleasant  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

I  received  your  very  interesting  book¬ 
let  of  a  few  days  ago  describing  the  1931 
second  annual  tour,  and  I  would  certain¬ 
ly  like  to  be  one  of  the  parties  to  go.  The 
first  consideration  is  the  value  one  would 
derive  from  such  a  trip,  and  then  natur¬ 
ally  the  mind  turns  to  the  matter  of  fi¬ 
nance.  Is  it  necessary  to  pay  the  whole 
amount  at  the  time  reservation  is  made, 
or  can  I  pay  part  and  the  remainder 
about  August  1?  w.  M.  s. 

New  Y'ork. 

When  you  decide  that  you  would  like 
to  make  the  trip  with  us  send  in  a  de¬ 
posit  of  $6,  indicating  what  kind  of  a  res¬ 
ervation  you  would  like.  We  will  book 
you  for  it,  and  about  August  1  we  will 
'send  out  a  call  for  the  balance  of  the 
amount  due  on  the  reservation.  If  for  any 
reason  you  find  you  cannot  go  the  money 
will  be  refunded  if  we  are  advised  before 
August  10.  The  cost  of  the  trip  includes 
everything  except  vour  laundry  and  per¬ 
sonal  things,  such  as  souvenirs  and 
stamps.  You  will  have  every  comfort  for 
the  trip. 

As  you  will  see,  I  am  not  where  I  could 
go  on 'this  fine  trip  you  are  planning,  but 
I  would  like  the  booklet  that  describes  the 
trip.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  friend  of  mine 
for  many  years  as  we  were  subscribers 
before  we  left  the  East  32  years  ago,  and 
it  has  been  with  us  seven  years  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  three  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  and  the  rest  of  the  years  in  Gar¬ 
denia,  Calif.  We  wish  you  the  best  of 
success  on  this  trip.  A.  E.  M.  J. 

California. 

We  wish  the  trip  might  go  near  enough 
to  Gardenia  to  see  this  good  friend,  but 
perhaps  another  year  we  will  go  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  fact  that  the  literature  makes 
the  trip  so  attractive  encourages  us  to 
hope  for  a  nice  group  of  friends  again 
this  year. 

In  catching  up  a  back  number  I  note 
the  reference  to  the  trip  in  August.  May 
I  suggest  in  future  mention  be  made 
sooner?  Perhaps,  like  myself,  others  plan 
their  vacations  very  early.  My  plans  were 
made  in  April  and  cannot  be  changed.  I 
should  have  liked  to  attend  your  trip. 

New  York.  E.  L.  b. 

Our  friend  should  have  picked  up  an 
issue  farther  back  than  April.  Our  first 
notice  of  the  trip  was  in  the  January  24 
issue.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  have  the 


company  of  this  friend  with  us,  but  hope 
it  will  be  kept  in  mind  to  ask  us  next  year 
before  vacation  time  is  set.  We  all  have 
to  plan  ahead,  and  the  first  of  the  year 
is  not  too  s_oon  to  think  about  it. 

Send  for  the  booklet  and  make  your 
plans  to  go  this  year,  and  we  assure  you 
a  splendid  vacation. 


An  old  Scottish  woman,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  say  an  ill  word  about 
anybody  was  one  day  taken  to  task  by 
her  husband.  “Janet,”  he  said  impatient¬ 
ly,  “I  do  believe  yed  say  a  guid  work  for 
the  de'il  himself.”  “Ah  weel,”  was  the 
reply,  “he  may  na  be  sae  guid  as  he  micht 
be  but  he’s  a  very  industrious  body.”  — 
Credit  Lost. 
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TRANSPLANTED  strawberry  plants 

Best  for  June,  July  and  August 
planting.  Just  as  good  as  pot-grown 
plants,  at  V-s  the  cost.  Will  bear 
next  spring.  We  have  250.000  plants 
in  30  varieties.  Also  Raspberry. 
Blackberry  and  other  plants.  By 
our  new  method,  we  ship  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Plants  and  Vines,  all  sum¬ 
mer.  48  years  in  business.  48-page 
Catalog  FREE. 

L.  J.  FARMER  Box  251  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  LTe'ver0 ^ uu"c,mf 

years.  #1  per  100,  #4  per  500,  tH7  per  1000,  postpaid. 

HUFF  BROTHERS  -  Burnham,  Maine 


CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  PLANTS,  Danish  Ball- 
head.  Flat  Dutch  and  Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage 
Plants,  $1  per  1,000:  $4.50  per  5,000.  Greater  Bal¬ 
timore,  Now  Stone.  Bonny  Best  and  Marglobe  Tomato 
Plants,  same  as  Cabbage  Plants.  Red  Plum  (Preserv¬ 
ing  Tomato),  $3  per  1,000.  All  f.o.b.  Franklin.  Can 
make  prompt  shipment.  All  stock  from  certified  seed. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr.  -  Franklin,  Va. 


DANISH  EALLHEAD,  Copenhagen.  Flat  Dutch 
and  Wakefields,  1.000— $1.75:  500--$!. 00  prepaid. 
1,000 — $1.00  express  collect.  Marglobe.  Stone,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Bonnie  Best,  1.000 — $2.00;  500 — $1.25  pre¬ 
paid:  1,000 — $1.25  express  collect. 

TRUCKERS  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  lAND  TOMATO.  Charleston,  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch.  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  300 — 
75c;  500 — $1.00;  1,000 — $1.50,  txistpaid.  10,000 — $7.50 
express  collect.  Tomato  and  Potato,  $3.00  per  thous¬ 
and  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

FOUR  BROTHERS  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Va. 


PLANTS — Millions  frostproof  cabbage:  Copenhagen, 
Ballhead.  Wakefields.  Flatduteh.  Tomato  plants, 
standard  varieties.  300,  $1;  500.  $1.25;  1,000,  $2  Post¬ 
paid.  Expressed,  Cabbage.  10,000,  $9;  Tomato,  10,000, 
$12  50  Potato,  Cauliflower,  500,  $2;  1,000,  $3.25  P-P. 
Good  plants  and  del.  R.  R.  Lankford,  Franklin,  Va. 


For  Sale:  Cabbage  Plants 

Ready  June  8  to  15.  SI  .BO  a  thousand. 

STAFFORD  BROS.,  R.  3,  Virgil  Road,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

/'FI  CDV  DI  A1UTC  GOLDEN  PLUME  and  HOUSER 

LfcLfcKl  rLANIS  36-40c;  100-J5c;  500-S3.50. 

BEEX_New  Century;  CABBAGE— Ballhead;  CAULIFLOWER 
—Snowball,  100-5Oc:  500-SI. 50.  Postpaid  safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  JOHN  B.  MILLER,  R.  D.  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Baby  Bine  Spruce 


aid  for  catalog. 


_ _ greens  and  Nursery  Stock 

THE  CASSEL  NURSERY,  Mantna,  Ohio 


iLIGHT  AL..|n„l  Txasp  Write  for  booklet  Sunny 
ROOF  bnestnut  irees  Ridge  Nursery.Ronnd  Hill.Vn. 

Ia.iuosJ  Western  N.Y.  grown,  2-yr.  heavy  rooted, 
lOXWOOU  $6  per  100.  Tb.  F.  v.  d.  Meulen,  Dunkirk, N.Y. 

»Q0D  SEED  BUCKWHEAT,  reeleaned,  $1  Bushel  F.  0.  B. 
I  Sacks  free.  Ed.  Granger,  R.  8,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Chrysanthemums 

J  HARDY  EXHIBITION  a 

8  PLANTS  $1.25 
FOR  I 

Flowers  measure  6-8 
inches  in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 
PLANT  JUNE 
BLOOM  THIS  FALL  i 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yellow) 

I  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

1  Honey  Dew 

1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order 


10  EVERGREENS  $1.85 

"  4  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  * 
vitae,  2  Mugho  Pines,  2  Junipertus  Com¬ 
munis.  Trees  twice  transplanted.  15  to  20 
inches  high. _ 

With  every  order  of  $5.50  or  over  you  may 
select  extra  $1.10  worth  of  any  stock  from 
this  advertisement.  (This  week  only). 


HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

rare  collection,  flowers  8  inches  across,  beau¬ 
tiful  colors  of  rich  brilliancy ...  1 8  roots  $3.50 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink. 

purple  and  red,  I  to  l‘/2  feet . 3  for  $1.10 

HARDY  AZALEAS,  ( Ntidiflora) ,  deep  pink 
species.  Blooming  age,  each  . $1.10 


BLOOMING  AGE  10c  EACH 
Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue  and  Light  Blue; 
Columbines,  all  colors:  Oriental  Poppies, 
flowers  8  inches  across,  different  colors; 
Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors;  Shasta 
Daisies,  Yellow  Daisies:  Hardy  Carnations. 
6  colors:  Painted  Daisies;  Gaillardias;  Sweet 
Williams;  Foxgloves,  different  colors:  Portu- 
laca,  brilliant  colors;  Chinese  lantern  plant, 
scarlet. 

ORDER  MUST  AMOUNT  TO  $1.10  OR  MORE 


Rock  Garden  Plants,  25  varieties  . $2.20 

Rock  Garden  Evergreens,  10  varieties  . $1.10 

Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters.  Zinnias. 
Calendulas,  Straw-Flowers,  ami  Stocks. 

_ 50  PLANTS  FOR  $1,10  _ 

50  PANSIES,  ruflled-flowering  mixture,  beautiful 

markings  (in  bud)  .  SI. 10 

50  ENGLISH  DAiSIES  . $1.10 

25  FORGET-ME-NOTS  . $1.10 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 
Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCK  PLANTS 

Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Shasta  Daisies, 
Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams’, 
Anemones,  Double  Buttercups,  Spice  Pinks] 
Oriental  Poppies,  Phlox,  Evening  Primroses,' 
Blue  Bells,  Gentians,  Lupines,  Forget-Me-Nots’, 
Columbines  and  249  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Flower 
plants;  Snapdragons,  Zinnias,  Pansies,  Petunias, 
Salvias  and  other  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses] 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  HAMPTON  BAYS,  N.  Y. 


PI  /IMTQ  THAT  GROW— Postpaid  to  you 
1  Liflltl  1  «3  Any  Lot  25c,  5  Lots  Sl.00 

5  Flardy  Carnation,  24  Aster,  3  Dwarf  Canna,  6 
Cosmos,  3  Columbine,  4  Coleus,  3  Campanula,  6 
Calendula,  3  Coreopsis,  2  Delphiniums,  3  Gailiardia, 
5  Pinks,  5  Petunia,  6  Pansies,  6  Salvia,  4  Snap¬ 
dragon,  3  Verbena,  6  Gold  Medal  Zinnia,  3G  Beet, 
48  Cabbage,  36  C'flower,  20  Celery,  24  Lettuce,  36 
Mangle,  36  S.  Pota,  36  Tobacco,  20  Tomato,  15  Pep¬ 
per.  6  Egg  Pit.  (400  Cabbage,  $1.00:  1,000.  $2.00). 
Tomato,  Aster,  Celery.  100.  75c;  1,000,  $5.90.  Beet, 
C'flower,  Mangle,  100,  50c;  300,  $1.00;  1,000,  $3.00.  Cat. 
GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


100  Acres  Vegetable  Plants 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Danish  Ballhead. 
Goldenacre,  Flatduteh,  Enkhuizen  Glory.  3‘rico  $1  00 
thousand.  Marglobe  Tomato,  plants  from  State  Certi¬ 
fied  seeds,  $1.50  thousand;  Baltimore,  Bonnybest  and 
Stone  same  prices.  Our  plants  are  selected  and  graded 
and  must  please  you  or  money  refunded.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  Shipping  capacity  %  mil¬ 
lion  daily. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


Of  \  1\FTC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
Jr  Lirl.ll  A  O  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  „. 


-  or  more 

100  500  1000  Per  M 

Cabbago  . $  .45  $1.00  $1.65  $1.50 

Cauliflower  . 75  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Tomato  . 50  1.15  1.80  1.65 

Pepper  . 85  2.25  3.75  3.50 

Sweet  Potato  . 70  1.85  3.00  2.90 

B.  Sprouts,  Beets,  Lettuce..  .60  1.50  2.50  2.15 

Catalog  free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 


GUARANTEED  PLANTS 


24 -hour  service.  Capacity  250,000  daily.  Plants  dug 
fresh  for  your  order.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Glory, 
Ballhead,  Savoy,  Flatduteh,  Golden  Acre,  Red. 
Postpaid :  1.000— $1.75;  500— $1.15;  200— 65c.  Ex¬ 
pressed:  5.000— $6.25:  10,000—  $10.00.  Cauliflower 

and  Broccoli:  50— 35c;  100— 60c;  500— $1.75;  1,000— 
$3.25.  Port  Mellinger,  Dept.  R,  North  Lima,  Ohio 


Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead, 
Flatduteh,  Glory,  $1.00  thousand;  10,000,  $7.50: 

50.000,  $35.00.  Tomato  Plants,  $1.00  thousand.  Sweet 
potato,  $2.00.  Pepper,  $2.50.  Well  packed,  good 
delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 

FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


25  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flat 
Dutch  and  Succession:  300,  $1;  500,  $1.25;  1.000.  $2, 
prepaid.  Express  $1  1,000.  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless  same  price. 

Ruby  King  Pepper  and  potato  plants  $3.50  1,000. 
Quick  service,  good  plants  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Vegetable  Plants 

Tomato.  Cabbage,  Sweet  Potato.  Cauliflower,  Egg 
Plant,  Pepper,  Celery  Plants;  Asparagus  Roots. 
Leading  varieties.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


PI  B  WTC—  Millions  frostproof,  hardy,  field-grown 

I  LAS  III  J  cabbage — Wakefields,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch — 100%  good  plants  and  de¬ 
livery.  Disease  proof  tomato — Marglobe,  B.  Rest, 
Stone,  Baltimore.  300— $1.00;  500— $1.25;  1.000— 
$2.00,  prepaid.  Express,  $1.00 — 1,000.  Sweet  Potato, 
Peppers— 50c— 100  ;  $3.00—1.000. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants— Copen¬ 
hagen,  Wakefields.  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  300— 
90c:  500— $1.25;  1.000— $2.00,  postpaid.  Expressed 

$1.25 — 1,000.  Tomato  Plants  same  price.  Potato, 
Pepper,  500— $2.00;  1.000— $3.25,  postpaid.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Joyners  Plant  Farm,  Franklin,  Va. 


GUARANTEED  PLANTS — Prompt  service.  Good  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Cabbage'  500 — 85c:  l.OOt  — 
$1.25;  5,000— $5.00.  Tomato,  Pepper:  500— $l./o. 

1.000— $2.00;  2,000— $3.50.  , 

Buckeye  Farms,  Dept.  O,  Box  541,  Youngstown,  umo 


MILLIONS  disease  proof  hardy  cabbage  plants  for 
late  crop.  Danish — Copenhagen — Wakefields— one- 
cession — Flatduteh.  $1.00—1.000:  10.000 — $8.50:  -0.- 
000—  $15.00,  express,  good  order  delivery  guaranteed. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 
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Locus  and  Other  Things 
from  Long  Acres 

(Continued  from  Page  G75) 

so  level  and  fertile  it  was  ideal  corn 
ground.  I  have  seen  a  paying  vineyard 
upon  soil  so  light  cover  crops  had  to  be 
grown,  and  windshields  planted  to  keep 
the  soil  from  blowing  away,  and  I  have 
seen  an  unprofitable  vineyard  upon  rich, 
dark,  mellow  soil  alive  with  fertility  and 
replete  with  humus.  The  governing  fac¬ 
ia  each  case  was  location. 

Location  is  of  such  importance  because 
frost  is  the  governing  factor  in  fruit 
production.  An  orchard  or  vineyard  lo¬ 
cated  upon  ground  where  late  killing- 
frosts  commonly  follow  an  early  warm 
spell  in  Spring,  is  sure  to  be  upprotit- 
able,  regardless  of  soil  fertility  or  drain¬ 
age.  That  has  been  abundantly  proven 
time  and  again  right  here  in  the  fruit 
belt  of  Michigan,  but  there  is  additional 
proof  from  other  sections.  To  give  local 
illustrations,  we  have  here  belts  of  sandy 
soil  underlaid  with  quicksand,  those  belts 
being  very  subject  to  late  Spring  frosts. 
Vineyards  and  orchards  located  in  one  of 
those  belts  produce  a  crop  on  an  average 
of  once  in  four  years.  The  other  three 
years  the  crop  is  either  entirely  cleaned 
iip  or  greatly  reduced  by  late  freezes.  We 
have,  too,  areas  of  rich,  fertile  soil  which 
have  been  redeemed  from  swampy  ground, 
through  thorough  drainage,  and  these 
belts  also  are  totally  unfitted  for  fruit 
raising  although  grain  crops  produce 
abundantly.  Northwestern  Missouri  could 
be  an  ideal  fruit  location  were  it  not  for 
the  too  common  fact  of  annual  warm 
spells  in  early  Spring  which  bring  out 
the  blossoms,  only  to  be  followed  by  very 
cold  spells,  with  killing  frosts,  which 
makes  growing  such  fruits  as  peaches, 
plums,  grapes  and  pears  only  a  gamble. 

Naturally  a  family  will  wish  to  have 
that  section  of  the  farm  given  over  to 
fruit-growing  as  near  the  house  as  possi¬ 
ble.  but  it  doesn't  follow  that  that  is  the 
best  location  for  fruit.  Neither  will  one 
set  of  rules  be  applicable  to  all  sections. 
A  general  rule  is  that  high  ground  is  far 
the  better  for  fruit-growing,  as  cold  air 
seeks  the  hollows  and  the  temperature  is 
several  degrees  higher  on  high  ground 
during  these  late  Spring  freezes.  Near  a 
creek  or  marsh  is  the  poorest  place  of  all. 
as  the  water  will  naturally  seek  the  low¬ 
est  ground  where  late  freezes  are  com¬ 
mon.  Perfectly  level  fields  do  not  give 
the  all-important  air  drainage,  even 
though  they  may  be  well  underdrained. 
South  of  the  southern  line  of  New  York 
State  north  slopes  are  preferable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  holding  back  the  blossoming 
period  as  long  as  possible  in  Spring  but 
north  of  that  line  southern  slopes  are 
preferable  as  being  warmer  and  avoiding 
the  terrific  blasts  of  Winter,  which  sweep 
with  killing  power  over  the  north  slopes. 
On  the  whole  an  eastern  slope  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  western  to  avoid  those  Winter 
blizzards  which  commonly  have  their 
origin  in  Western  Canada  and  then 
sweep  eastward. 

Winter  winds  kill  not  through  severity 
of  temperature,  but  through  the  drying 
power  of  those  winds.  A  dry  .tree  is  a 
dead  tree  as  trees  are  full  of  moisture 
even  in  the  dead  of  Winter.  I  have 
pruned  on  warm  days  in  Winter  when 
the  sap  fairly  gushed  out,  as  the  big 
shears  cut  off  the  limb.  A  so-called  bliz¬ 
zard  means  several  days  of  high  wind, 
which  is  so  cold  it  is  dry.  and  that  wind 
dries  out  the  tree  to  such  an  extent  the 
bark  is  loosened  from  the  trunk,  which 
means  a  dead  or  crippled  tree  when 
warm  weather  does  come.  That  is  why 
a  location  which  avoids  the  sweeping 
power  of  those  winds  is  far  preferable. 
It  is  no  secret  that  nature  follows  in¬ 
exorable  laws,  instead  of  being  irrational 
as  some  think,  which  explains  why  one 
man  may  lose  his  whole  crop  of  grapes 
or  peaches,  while  his  neighbor  has  a  full 
crop.  A  difference  of  only  a  few  feet  in 
elevation  is  the  explanation.  A  walk 
after  sundown  on  a  Spring  evening  will 
reveal  surprising  differences  in  tempera¬ 
ture  between  the  low  places  on  the  farm 
and  those  which  are  more  elevated.  Even 
a  ride  in  the  old  bus  with  the  windows 
down  will  reveal  these  differences  and 
prove  the  point. 

An  orchard  is  such  a  permanent  thing, 
it  takes  so  long  after  setting  before  the 
trees  come  into  bearing  that  a  hit  or  miss 
policy  of  desciding  the  location  is  a  poor 
plan,  and  decidedly  unprofitable.  1  could 
wish  that  I  had  made  a  more  careful 
study  of  my  own  farm  before  locating  the 
various  fruits  we  raise,  it  would  have 
paid  to  do  so.  This  Summer  will  be  an 
excellent  time  to  study  the  old  farm  and 
locate  the  best  spot  for  the  orchard. 

The  Missus  and  children  have  gone  to 
the  school  picnic,  so  this  scribe  gets  liis 
own  dinner,  which  experience  says  will 
be  mighty  slim,  as  I  am  no  cook,  and 
hate  to  fuss  with  such  things.  Tomorrow 
we  shall  have  the  spray  rig  in  operation, 
as  petals  are  falling,  and  warm  weather 
encouraging  the  bugs  to  get  busy.  If  one 
out  of  ten  apple  blossoms  sets  an  apple, 
we  shall  have  a  fine  crop,  as  our  young- 
trees  are  a  blaze  of  glory  for  the  first 
time,  and  we  have  great  hopes.  The 
quince  orchard  is  about  to  burst  into 
blossom  and  that  is  a  sight  to  delight  the 
<  ye.  I  make  a  number  of  pilgrimages  to 
view  the  quince  bloom.  They  are  away 
back,  but  worth  the  walk  to  see  the  beau¬ 
tiful  blossoms.  Another  setting  hen  came 
off  with  only  assorted  and  very  rank 
smells,  such  luck  we  never  had  before. 
The  corn  planting  is  all  over,  with  some 


of  the  earliest  up.  Time  to  eat ;  now 
where  did  the  Missus  say  I  would  find 
that  cold  meat?  L.  b.  bebeb. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Long  Island  Potato  Tour 

The  fourteenth  annual  Long  Island 
Potato  Tour  will  be  held  June  21-26. 
starting  from  Mineola.  Potato  enthu¬ 
siasts  from  all  sections  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  are  expected  to  be  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  purpose  for  which  the 
tour  was  started  was  to  encourage  the 
use  of  good  seed  potatoes.  It  has  gradual¬ 
ly  changed  now  so  that  all  phases  of  jio- 
tato  culture  are  discussed. 

Long  Island  was  fortunate  last  year 
in  having  good  crop  of  potatoes.  Suffolk 
County  shipped  more  than  10,000  car¬ 
loads,  which  is  a  record.  About  9,000.- 
000  bushels  were  harvested  from  35.000 
acres.  The  tour  will  pass  through  these 
fertile  potato  regions.  It  will  visit  14 
farms  where  experiments  or  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  being  conducted.  Spraying  and 
dusting,  potato  seed  sources,  potato 
strains,  fertilizers  and  machinery  are 
listed  among  these  tests.  Short  discus¬ 
sions  will  take  place  at  each  field  stop. 
Longer  discussions  will  take  place  after 
each  mid-day  meal  and  in  the  evenings. 

Prof.  Karl  Fernow  will  check  the  virus 
diseases  in  the  seed  source  plots  during 
the  week  previous  to  the  tour.  Reports 


of  the  diseases  found  will  be  available  on 
the  tour.  Dr.  G.  F.  MacLeod,  supervisor 
of  the  potato  spraying  and  dusting  ex¬ 
periments  on  Long  Island,  will  present 
the  details  of  the  experiments  under 
trial. 

Dr.  E.  Y.  Hardenburg,  Prof.  C.  R. 
Crosby,  .1.  R.  Livermore,  M.  1*.  Rasmus¬ 
sen,  and  M.  F.  Barrus  will  come  from  the 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
I*.  H.  Wessels,  vegetable  crop  specialist, 
will  come  from  the  Long  Island  Yegeta- 
ble  Research  Farm.  Dr.  B.  E.  Brown 
and  Dr.  W.  S.  Stuart  will  represent  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  tour  itinerary  will  be  mailed  to 
anyone  interested  in  attending  the  tour 
by  writing  to  the  Farm  Bureau  Office, 
Mineola,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Yields 

On  page  492  is  mentioned  average 
yields  of  strawberries  as  about  1.800 
quarts  per  acre  with  a  possible  yield  of 
twice  this  figure. 

For  the  past  25  years  I  have  raised 
strawberries  in  a  small  way  and  have 
noted  great  variations  in  yield,  usually 
due  to  differences  in  weather  conditions. 
In  1917  I  considered  everything  favor¬ 
able  and  so  I  carefully  measured  the  plot 
and  kept  accurate  accounts  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  quarts  harvested.  The  plot  was 
small,  only  8-100  of  an  acre,  but  the  land 


was  a  fair  sample  of  the  field  and  I 
think  a  larger  area  would  have  shown 
comparative  results.  The  plants  were 
set  18  inches  between  plants,  with  rows 
36  inches  apart,  and  were  set  in  the  36- 
foot  space  between  rows  of  apple  trees  in 
an  orchard  set  out  in  1908.  Care  was 
taken  to  have  the  rows  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  tree  rows. 

The  stand  was  very  good,  and  the 
plants  passed  through  the  Winter  with¬ 
out  much  injury.  There  was  plenty  of 
moisture  during  the  growing  season  and 
warm  and  dry  weather  during  the  pick¬ 
ing  season.  From  this  area  of  8-100  of 
an  acre  I  harvested  592  quarts  of  straw¬ 
berries,  and  thus  as  you  see  was  at  the 
rate  of  7,400  quarts  per  acre.  The  plants 
were  in  narrow  matted  rows  and  had 
only  ordinary  care,  edwakd  m.  smith. 

New  Hampshire. 


It  costs  $1.73  to  raise  a  chick  to  the 
age  of  10  weeks,  and  $2.79  to  the  age  of 
23  weeks,  on  the  average,  according  to 
cost  studies  by  the  Department  of  Poul¬ 
try  Husbandry  at  Massachusetts  State 
College. 


Mbs.  HEnby  Peck:  “I’ve  cut  my  fin¬ 
ger.”  Laundress:  “You  want  something 
you  can  twist  round  it.  I'll  fetch  Mr. 
Peck.” — London  Opinion. 


ow  to  get 


best  results 


Mixture  must  be  easy  to  use  .  .  . 
Must  not  clog  nozzles  . .  .  must  cover 
leaves  and  stick  to  them  like  paint 


IT’S  a  simple  process,  spraying.  Simple 
as  baking  cake.  But,  as  with  the  cake, 
there  can  be  a  wide  variation  in  results! 

First,  you  must  be  sure  of  your  ingre¬ 
dients.  If  you  buy  your  own  bluestone 
and  lime,  you  can’t  be  sure  of  them. 

Then,  the  mixture  must  be  uniform. 
This  takes  elaborate  machinery.  Barrels 
and  pails  and  sacks  and  old  broom- 
handles  are  poor  makeshifts. 

With  them  you  can  never  make  a  mix¬ 
ture  that  will  go  through  the  finest  noz¬ 
zles  under  high  pressure  without  clogging 
— never  a  mixture  that  will  come  out  as 
a  fine  mist,  envelop  the  foliage  complete¬ 
ly,  and  stick  to  it  like  paint  through  the 
hardest  rainstorms. 

You  will  never,  in  other  words,  get 
complete  protection  for  your  crops 
against  bugs  and  blights! 


So  why  mix  your  own  at  all  ?  There  is 
a  ready-prepared  spray — PYROX.  No 
doubt  about  the  ingredients.  PYROX  is 
made  of  the  best  that  money  can  buy. 

No  doubt  about  uniformity:  every  jar, 

can  and  drum  of  PYROX  contains  a  smooth, 

even  mixture,  ready  for  instant  use. 


When  you  drive  through  a  mist,  the  windshield 
at  once  becomes  wet  all  over.  PYROX  covers 
foliage  in  the  same  way —  and  sticks  to  it  through 
the  hardest  storms  like  a  coat  of  paint. 


The  first  large  drops  of  rain  streak  your  wind¬ 
shield.  Home-mixed  Bordeaux  does  the  same 
thing  to  plant  leaves.  Between  the  streaks,  bugs 
and  blights  attack  your  crops. 


What  Successful  Growers  Say  About  Pyrox 


And  so  easy  to  use!  Just  add  water,  and  spray. 
Use  the  finest  nozzles.  Instead  of  large,  wasteful 
drops  that  merely  streak  the  foliage,  out  will 
come  a  fine  spray  that  covers  every  leaf  completely. 

Use  it  all  up — you  won’t  find  a  wasted  residue 
in  the  tank.  And  don’t  worry  if  you  have  to  let 
your  mixture  stand.  PYROX  doesn’t  begin  to 
spoil  as  soon  as  it’s  ready  to  use — Bordeaux  does. 

Let  PYROX  stimulate  your  crop  and  keep  it 
free  from  insect  pests  and  plant  disease.  Try  it, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  on  part  of  your  crop 
at  least.  Leading  hardware,  seed,  and  farm- 
supply  stores  sell  Pyrox  in  7  convenient  sizes. 
Read,  on  the  right,  how  other  farmers  have  pro¬ 
tected  their  crops  with  Pyrox. 

Send  for  FREE  Spray  Guide,  a  valuable  hand¬ 
book  that  tells  you  how  to  control  insects  and 
diseases.  Bowker  Chemical  Company,  Dept. 
R.  E.,419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Dissolves  Perfectly,  No  Waste: 
"Last  summer  we  used  about  200  lbs. 
of  Pyrox  and found  it  very  satisfactory. 
We  were  not  troubled  with  bugs,  the 
Pyrox  took  care  of  that.  We  had  no 
blight  and  the  vines  kept  green  until 
killed  by  frost,  therefore  we  got  a  good 
yield.  There  was  no  sediment  or  waste." 
W.  L.  Wright,  Gardener  of  Brigham 
Hall  Hospital,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Other  Spray  Cut  Yield:  "l  have  been 
a  user  of  Pyrox  for  the  last  10  years, 
except  last  year.  Last  year  I  used  an¬ 
other  spray  and  there  was  a  very  no¬ 
ticeable  decrease  in  my  yield.  I  am 
sure  a  Pyrox  booster,  and  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recotnmend  its  use  to  anybody 
growing  potatoes.  This  year  I  sprayed 


my  potatoes  5  or  6  times  with  Pyrox 
and  my  yield  averaged  300  bu.  to  the 
acre."  P.  R.  Hamlin,  Thorndike,  Ale. 

Easy  to  Use:  "Planted  and  sprayed 
4  acres  Rural  Russet  potatoes  with 
Pyrox  this  season — making  7  applica¬ 
tions.  Well  pleased  with  the  way  Pyrox 
mixed  and  sprayed.  Pound  it  very  easy 
to  use.  Saved  time  and  labor.  Greatly 
reduced  clogging  of  nozzles.  Excellent 
coverage,  and  it  certainly  did  stick  to 
the  vines.  Had  a  severe  drought  through¬ 
out  entire  growing  season.  My  yield  is 
852  bushels  on  4  acres  or  213  bu.  to 
acre.  This  is  an  exceptionally  high 
yield  for  this  section  this  season.  Pota¬ 
toes  were  uniform  in  size  and  of  fine 
quality."  J.  R.  Trotter,  Monoca,  Pa. 


Just  mix 


with  water— and  spray 


Now — Nicotine  Pyrox 

If  you  have  a  garden  patch,  you  will  want  a 
jar  of  the  new  Nicotine  Pyrox — standard 
Pyrox  treated  with  nicotine.  It  not  only 
kills  leaf -chewing  insects,  prevents  blight 
and  other  diseases,  and  stimulates  plant 
growth,  as  standard  Pyrox  does,  but  it  also 
kills  sucking  insects,  such  as  aphids,  thrips, 
and  leafhoppers.  Standard  Pyrox  is  designed 
for  most  commercial  crops,  but  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  where  sucking  insects  do  so  much  dam¬ 
age,  you  will  need  Nicotine  Pyrox. 
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High  Quality— Low  Price! 

America’s  Great  Windmill  Value!  Timken  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings.  Dirt,  rain  and  snow 


One 
Oiling 
Per  Year 


proof.  Every  working  part  bathed  in 
oil.  Twisted  cable  brace  towers  defy 
all  elements.  Most  modern,  simple 
and  durable  mill  made.  Yet  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Present  users  of  old 
style  Stover  mills  can  convert  them 
to  “Oil-Rite”  type  at  small  expense. 

Write  for  Windmill  Catalog 

Get  our  newWindmillCatalog.We’ll  send 
it  FREE  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

STOVER  MFG.  &  ENGINE  CO. 

Also  makers  of  Feedmills,  Engines,  Saw 
Frames,  Corn  Shellers,  Swartz  Auto¬ 
motive  and  Tractor  Replacement  Sleeves, 
Tank  Heaters,  etc. 

164  Lake  Street  Freeport,  III. 


PUMP 


JACKS 


All  kinds.  Worm,  com¬ 
pound  and  double 
,  gears.  Quiet  running. 
Accident  proof.  Write 
for  Catalog. 


FARQUHAR 
THRESHERS 

Strong,  rigid,  steel  frame ; 
high  separating  grate;  counter 
balanced  straw  rack  and  grain  pan;  quiver  shaking  shoe;  perfect 
running  balance;  large  separating  capacity;  cylinder  with  superior 
threshing  surface;  easy  running,  quickly  moved  over  rough  and 
hilly  roads  and  guaranteed  to  do  a  fast,  clean  job  of  threshing 
any  kind  of  grain. 

it  will  pay  you  to  read  the  detailed  description  in  Bulletin 
No.  529.  Has  the  reputation  as  being  the  best  bean  thresher. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.  Limited,  Box  530,  YORK,  PA. 


Set  of  2  Wheels  and  Axle  $8.00 
Set  of  4  Wheels  and  2  Axles  1S.00 


(Choice  of  54"  or  44"  Wheels)  F.  0.  B.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Build  jour  own  cart  or  wagon  or  use  for  re¬ 
placement  wheels.  A  wonderful  bargain  from 
Gov’t  surplus.  Made  by  Studebaker  for  Gov’t 
Escort  wagons.  Brand  new.  Never  used. 
Wheels  are  44  and  54-in.  high.  16  spokes  of 
selected  hard  wood.  Steel  Tires  3-in.  wide 
and  %-in.  thick.  Steel  axles  are  2x2  inches; 
holes  for  bolting  to  bolster.  Painted  3  coats. 
Cost  Gov’t  $75  per  set.  Last  chance  to  buy 
at  these  reduced  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Send  order  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 
DEPT.  B  182  N.  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO 


GENEROUS  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarter ly 

BANK  by  mail  safely, 
conveniently.  This  61  year  old 
Savings  Bank,  under  rigid 
New  York  State  supervision, 
assures  generous  interest  with 
absolute  safety.  New  booklet 
tells  how  compounding  makes 
money  grow.  Explains  simple 
banking  by  mail  plan.  Send 
coupon  for  FREE  copy  today. 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new 
Banking  by  Mail  booklet.  34 

Name  .  . . . . . . . . 

. . 

City  State 


PAY  LESS, GET  MORE 

ForYour  Money 


In  this  Great 
PORTABLE  SILO 

Imagine  it— a  silo  you  can 
_  move  from  place  to  place 

as  requirements  demand — a  silo  that  does  everything 
anyone  expects  a  silo  to  do — a  silo  so  splendidly  built 
it  will  give  many,  many  years  of  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice.  As  to  actual  feeding  advantages  the  Denning 
Portable  Silo  is 

Guaranteed  Equal  to  High  Priced 
Silos  at  a  Fraction  of  their  Cost 

The  only  silo  the  renting  farmer  can  afford  to  erect 
because  he  can  move  it  when  he  moves.  Scientifi¬ 
cally  built  of  weather  resisting  materials.  Easy  to 
erect — no  experience  or  extra  materials  needed. 
May  be  stored  when  not  in  use. 

When  you’ve  emptied  it,  and  want  to 
change  location,  simply  move  your 
sections  to  de-  _ _ 
sired  spot  and  r1  I1" 

Sut  them  up.  b  M  I*  P  emmm 
lo  fuss— no  de-  ■ 
lays.  No  new  ENSILAGE 
costs.  Get  all  the  facts  about  this  rev-  c  T  ,  . 

olutionary  portable  silo.  Write  today  reeding  I6DIC 
—ask  for  Free  Feeding  Table. 


MOVE  YOUR 
DENNING 
ANYWHERE— 
ANYTIME 


Illinois  Wire  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  R6  ♦  ♦  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


The  Graber  Grapple  Fork 

— an  all-purpose  Hayfork 

More  efficient  than  any  6  tine 
grapple  fork. 

Replaces  single  fork,  grapple 
fork  and  may  be  used  with  - 
sling  carrier.  Connect  two  of 
forks  shown  above  with  clevis  on  carrier 
to  make  a  collapsible  grapple  fork.  When 
tripped  occupies  space  10"  square.  Sets 
to  26"  depth,  spread  of  5  feet,  weight  of 
two  forks  39  lbs.  Sold  by  leading  dealers 
everywhere.  Ask  for  3  day  free  trial. 

Graber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin 


Burn  Weeds  While  Green 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
stalk.  All  fear usefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard.  park> 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  etc 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Walsh  Garden  Tractor 

and  Power  Mower 

For  Gardeners,  Florists,  Fruitmen,  Suburbanites 

Plows,  Seeds,  Cultivates,  Mows  Lawns  &  Hay 

Single  &  Twin  Engine-Belt  Jobs-Walk  &  Ride 

'  SPECIAL  FACTORY  PRICE 

New  Improved  Models  —  Catalog  Free 

WALSH  TRJCIOII  CO. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Work  on  a  Genesee  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Farm 

Wo  arc  having  tho  most  protracted 
rainfall  that  has  prevailed  in  Western 
New  York  in  over  a  year,  three  days  of 
almost  continuous  drizzle,  and  the  end 
is  not  yet.  For.  the  first  time  in  nearly 
two  years,  our  tile  drains  are  getting  in 
their  good  work.  They  do  not  ask  for 
an  eight,  or  even  a  ten-hour  day,  but 
work  until  the  job  is  done  whether  it  be 
a  24-hour  day,  or  a  steady  week  of  hard 
labor.  They  keep  at  it  until  the  excess 
soil  water  is  carried  off,  regardless  of  the 
time  it  may  require. 

This  all  means  that  the  well-drained 
soil  is  ready  to  work  on  very  much 
quicker  after  a  long  rainy  spell  than  one 
not  improved  in  this  manner. 

Not  only  is  it  possible  to  work  this 
soil  sooner  because  of  the  tile  drains  un¬ 
derlying  it,  but,  once  it  is  sown  or  plant¬ 
ed,  the  germination  and  growth  of  the 
seed  is  hastened  to  a  noticeable  degree 
because  the  soil  is  warmer.  At  iirst 
thought  this  may  appear  to  be  a  question¬ 
able  statement,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
well-drained  soil  is  several  degrees  wann¬ 
er  than  an  excessively  wet  soil.  This 
may  be  explained  by  remembering  that 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  is  a  cooling 
process.  It  requires  heat  to  hasten 
evaporation.  Any  object  that  is  wet  is 
colder  than  if  dry.  For  the  same  reason 
a  wet  soil  is  colder  than  a  dry  one,  and 
that  excess  moisture  retards  germination 
and  plant  growth.  Notice  the  wet  spots 
in  our  fields  of  grain,  corn,  beans  or  po¬ 
tatoes — always  the  last  to  show  growth, 
and  frequently  they  never  come  on. 

It  will  be  conceded  by  any  practical 
agriculturist  that  this  is  no  time  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  reclaiming  of  large  areas  of 
waste  or  wet  land,  but  it  is  always  in 
order  to  so  improve  the  tields  we  are 
working,  that  we  may  more  efficiently 
and  economically  operate  them.  A  very 
insignificant  amount  of  time  and  money 
will  often  so  improve  a  field  that  we  won¬ 
der  why  we  waited  all  these  years  to  do 
the  work,  “Well  begun  is  half  done.” 

One  who  lias  never  installed  a  tile 
drain  might  hesitate  to  attempt  it,  feeling 
incompetent  from  lack  of  experience, 
wondering  if  it  would  be  properly  done. 
I  find  that  confidence  in  the  result  can  be 
assured  by  using  a  simple  contrivance 
called  a  drainage  level,  which  is  made  in 
this  manner :  A  straight-edge  feet 

long  of  a  five-inch  board  tapering  to 
two  inches  at  each  end,  has  an  upright 
board  securely  fastened  to  one  edge  at 
the  center,  which  projects  at  right  angles 
about  four  or  five  feet.  This  is  braced 
each  way  with  a  two-inch  strip  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut. 


On  the  face  of  this  board  is  attached 
a  plumb  line,  which  hangs  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  upright,  and  with  a 
mark  registering  a  dead  level,  any  grade 
desired  may  bo  shown  as  the  plumb  line 
swings  when  the  level  is  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  in  process  of  digging. 
Always  start  a  ditch  at  the  outlet  or  low¬ 
er  end,  and  then  with  this  level  a  grade 
may  be  established  that  is  absolutely  ac¬ 
curate.  As  the  straight-edge  is  slid  along 
on  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  any  sags  or 
humps  will  show  up,  so  that  an  even 
grade  is  made  possible. 

Anyone  can  ascertain  the  amount  of 
fall  from  one  point  to  another  in  most 
of  our  drainage  projects,  by  placing  a 
common  carpenter’s  level  on  a  rigid  box 
or  barrel,  leveling  it,  and  then  sighting 
along  the  level  as  one  would  in  aiming  a 
gun,  to  a  target  several  rods  away,  our 
objective  point  in  draining.  Mark  the 
point  it  indicates  on  the  target,  then 
measure  the  distance  to  the  ground  from 
both  the  point  on  the  target,  and  the  top 
of  the  level.  A  simple  problem  in  either 
addition  or  subtraction  gives  us  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  elevation  of  the  two  points. 
In  cases  where  the  grade  is  too  close  or 
minute  to  be  taken  in  this  simple  way 
(which  are  rare)  a  surveyor  may  wisely 
be  employed. 

Ascertaining  the  amount  of  grade  or 
fall  may  not  always  be  necessary.  Often 
there  is  no  need  for  taking  any  levels  or 
measurements.  In  these  cases  where 
sometimes  there  may  be  a  little  valley  or 
place  where  the  soil  is  likely  to  wash  or 
erode,  it  is  better  to  dig  the  trench  and 
place  the  tile  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
lowest  part  of  the  gully  or  depression. 
This  is  done  so  that  the  tile  will  not  be 
washed  bare  by  the  current  of  water  that 
often  rushes  down  our  slopes  during  ex¬ 
cessive  rains,  or  in  the  Spring  when  our 
snow  goes  off  in  a  hurry. 

A  properly  laid  tile  drain  may  well  be 
considered  a  permanent  improvement  on 
a  farm,  and  regarded  as  a  form  of  in¬ 
surance  against  loss  of  our  crops.  There 
are  tile  drains  on  this  farm  operating- 
today  that  were  laid  by  my  father  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War.  We  can  go  back 
still  further  to  1837  when  John  Johnson 
imported  tile  from  his  native  home  in 
Scotland  and  placed  them  under  his  fields 
on  his  farm  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  which 
was  the  first  farm  drainage  work  done 
in  the  Empire  State,  if  not  in  America. 

At  that  time  his  neighbors  were  quite 
skeptical  of  the  unheard-of  practice,  and 
accused  him  of  “poisoning  the  land  with 
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those  hollow  bricks.”  But  a  few  years 
ago  while  on  those  same  fields  with  thoii' 
owner  at  that  time — the  late  Charles  R. 
Mellon,  successful  farmer  and  banker 
of  inspiring  personality,  I10  showed  me 
those  same  tiles  carrying  on  after  80 
years  of  efficient  service,  and  if  the  out¬ 
let  is  kept  free  and  open,  these  drains 
will  be  going  strong  for  80  years  more 
which  is  a  permanent  improvement  so  far 
as  most  of  11s  will  be  actively  concerned 

IRVING  C.  H.  COOK. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

With  about  9%  inches  of  rain  since 
May  1,  it  certainly  is  in  contrast  <0 
May,  1930,  when  about  two  inches  fell. 
Our  usual  rainfall  for  May  is  approxi¬ 
mately  four  inches.  Since  few  realize 
what  an  inch  of  rainfall  means  in  terms 
of  water,  the  extension  agricultural  en¬ 
gineer  uses  tho  following  figures  to  show 
what  an  inch  of  water  means:  When  an 
inch  of  rain  falls,  the  water  that  has  been 
suspended  in  the  air  until  precipitation 
occurs  weighs  113  tons  to  the  acre.  It 
would  require  more  than  22  trucks,  each 
carrying  a  five-ton  tank  of  water,  to  haul 
an  inch  of  rain  to  an  acre.  Multiply  113 
tons  by  tho  acreage  on  which  the  rain 
lias  fallen  and  the  total  tonnage  becomes 
incredible.  For  example,  in  Virginia,  be¬ 
ginning  the  night  of  July  30,  1923,  7.24 
inches  of  rainfall  deluged  the  country 
with  SI  8  tons  of  water  on  an  acre.  The 
combined  weight  of  320  locomotives,  each 
weighing  100  tons,  scattered  around  on  a 
40-acre  tract  would  not  have  equaled  the 
tremendous  weight  of  the  rain  falling  on 
that  area. 

Virginia  Fruit ,  published  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Horticultural  Society,  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  Virginia  apple  crop  pros¬ 
pects  at  this  time  are  very  encouraging. 
To  date  (mid-May)  there  has  been  no 
damaging  weather  of  any  note  and  with 
seasonal  conditions  from  now  on,  the  ap¬ 
ple  crop  in  Virginia  should  he  at  least 
medium,  it  continues.  Apple  trees  that 
had  a  heavy  crop  last  year  show  a  light 
bloom.  Early  varieties  show  promise. 
The  poach  prospects  in  Virginia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  authority,  are  the  best 
that  could  ho  expected.  Every  district 
had  a  wonderful  bloom,  with  little  or  no 
damage,  and  present  indications  are  for 
a  bumper  crop  of  peaches,  it  predicts. 

“Soil  Organic  Matter  as  a  Factor  in 
1  lie  Fertility  of  Apple  Orchards,”  by  R. 
D.  Anthony,  has  recently  been  issued  as 
Bulletin  2<il  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  School  of  Agriculture  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  State  College,  Pa.  Free 
copies  may  be  secured  on  request.  Prof. 
Anthony's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

“1. — Any  system  of  orchard  manage¬ 
ment  modifies  the  organic  content  of  tho 
soil,  changes  its  moisture  and  fertility 
conditions,  and  thus  eventually,  influ¬ 
ences  tree  yields. 

“2. — Fertilizers  are  of  value  not  only 
as-  a  direct  supply  of  plant  food  to  the 
trees,  but  also,  indirectly,  in  stimulating 
the  growth  of  cover  crops  or  grass  which 
add  to  the  organic  content  of  the  soil. 
This  indirect  benefit  may  be,  fully  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  direct  benefit. 

“3. — In  the  cultivated  apple  orchard, 
cover  crop  growth  is  a  fairly  reliable  in¬ 
dex  to  probable  tree  growth  and  yields 
eight  to  ten  years  later.  The  cover  crop 
growth,  therefore,  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  estimating  the  future  value  of 
any  system  of  orchard  management. 

"4. — Cultivation  without  cover  crops 
quickly  results  in  unprofitable  trees 
through  depletion  of  the  organic  matter 
of  the  soil. 

“5.— Except  where  soil  conditions  arc 
very  favorable,  unfertilized  cover  crops 
in  the  cultivated  orchard  seldom  make 
enough  growth  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

"0. — When  available  at  a  reasonable 
price,  manure  is  an  admirable  source  of 
organic  matter,  as  well  as  plant  food.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  use  of  manure 
in  the  orchard  is  necessarily  restricted 
to  areas  that  are  in  such  poor  condition 
that  a  satisfactory  growth  of  cover  crops 
or  sods  cannot  be  secured  with  fertilizers 
alone. 

"7. — Soils  high  in  organic  content  are 
able  to  produce  larger  amounts  of  ni¬ 
trates  than  those  Avith  low  organic  con¬ 
tent. 

“8. — Soils  high  in  organic  content  are 
able  to  take  up  larger  amounts  of  water 
than  those  low  in  organic  content;  conse¬ 
quently,  in  very  dry  Summers  such  soils 
not  only  carry  the  crop  of  fruit  better 
hut  also  produce  good  cover  crops.  Size 
of  fruit  and  tree  growth  suffer  on  soils 
low  in  organic  content,  and  the  cover 
crop  may  be  stunted  or  killed. 

“9. — Heavy  applications  of  nitrogen  to 
an  orchard  in  Blue  grass 'sod  stimulate 
both  trees  and  grass,  at  first.  If  a  heavy 
Blue  grass  sod  is  not  plowed  every  four 
to  six  years,  hoAvever  the  sod  will  check 
tree  groAvth,  and  the  tree  response  to 
even  very  heavy  applications  of  nitrogen 
Avill  be  meager  since  the  Blue  grass  steals 
the  nitrogen  intended  for  the  trees. 

‘TO. — Turning  under  a  sod  builds  soil 
fertility  by  increasing  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  soil  and  by  speeding  up 
biological  activities  which  increase  the 
available  plant  food,  particularly  nitrates. 
On  soils  that  are  Avell  adapted  for  grass, 
soil  fertility  probably  may  be  maintained 
or  built  up,  in  the  mature  apple  orchard, 
by  the  use  of  sod  rotations,  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  than  by  the  use  of  annual  cover 
crops.”  R,  H.  SUDDS. 
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A  History  of  Grape-growing 
in  the  Eastern  United 
States 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN 
Part  VI I 

In  this  part  of  the  history  of  American 
grape-growing  we  will  try  to  summarize 
the  achievements  of  the  past  quarter  cen¬ 
tury,  a  rather  big  task  to  be  covered  in 
yo  short  a  space,  hence  only  the  high 
spots  will  be  touched.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  Concord  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  leading  general-purpose  variety, 
and  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  its  place 
ia  .still  at  the  very  top.  All  regions  in¬ 
cluded,  Catawba  was  the  second  most 
important,  but  at  the  close  of  the  period 
its  popularity  has  waned,  though  prob¬ 
ably  it  is  still  second  in  point  of  acreage. 
The  standing  of  Niagara  as  a  commercial 
variety  has  fluctuated  quite  widely  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  25  years.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  its  planting  was  on  the  decline,  but 
within  the  past  10  years  the  demand  for 
it  has  been  increasing,  so  that  today 
Niagara  should  be  accorded  third  place 
among  native  American  sorts.  During 
the 'period  Moore  Early  has  steadily  lost 
caste  as  a  commercial  variety,  although 
this  decline  has  been  more  rapid  during 
the  past  10  years.  Probably  the  passing 
of  Moore  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  chang¬ 
ing  tastes  of  the  consumers  as  to  the 
lack  of  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the 
variety.  Of  course  these  characters  have 
not  changed,  or  as  it  is  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed,  there  has  been  no  “running  out, 
but  rather  the  planting  has  of  necessity 
been  on  poorer  soils.  \\  orden  at  this  time 
is  less  numerous  in  commercial  vineyards 
than  it  was  10  years  ago,  although  as  a 
home  variety  it  is  probably  more  exten¬ 
sively  planted.  This  variety,  owing  to 
the  tender  nature  of  its  fruit,  can  never 
become  an  important  variety  for  ship¬ 
ping  purposes,  and  it  can  have  no  place 
in  the  manufacture  of  juice  unfermented 
or  otherwise,  because  of  the  lack  ot 
proper  balance  between  sugar  and  acid 
content.  We  may  thus  conclude  that 
Worden  has  been  in  its  heyday.  Ihe 
coming  of  prohibition  has  elimnated  sev¬ 
eral  very  high  quality  American  varieties. 
The  Delaware,  Iona,  Duchess,  Diamond, 
Elvira,  and  Norton  for  most  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  century  were  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wines,  and  some  of  them 
in  a  lesser  degree  for  dessert  purposes. 
Of  all,  the  only  one  that  survives  is  the 
Delaware,  and  this  is  now  used  largely 
for  dessert  purposes.  It  is  exceedingly 
rare  to  find  even  a  few  vines  of  Isabella 
today,  where  25  years  ago  many  were 
still  growing  this  variety  in  considerably 
numbers.  The  variety  Ives  was  quite  ex- 
tensively  planted  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
district  of  New  York  early  in  this  period, 
but  now  only  an  occasional  small  \  ine- 
yard  remains.  At  the  present  time  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  introduce  this 
sort  into  the  Niagara  Peninsula  of  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  The  passing  of  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  is  directly  traceable  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  18th  Amendment,  although 
many  still  prize  it  highly  for 'dessert  and 
jellv  purposes,  but  its  extensive  growing 
in  ‘the  early  days  was  largely  for  wine 
uses.  It  would  seem  in  view  of  these 
statements  in  order  to  meet  changing 
conditions,  whether  brought  about  by 
legislation  or  people’s  tastes,  that  the 
best  varieties  to  plant  in  the  future  are 
those  that  will  serve  several  purposes 
equallv  well.  It  is  probable  that  the  di¬ 
verse  uses  to  which  Concord  may  be  put, 
coupled  with  its  wide  adaptability  to 
climates  and  soils,  has  kept  it  in  the  fore¬ 
front  after  all  these  years. 

Now  what  have  been  the  variety  ad¬ 
ditions  within  the  past  25  years  that 
have  made  and  are  making  an  impression 
in  eastern  grape-growing?  Owing  to  the 
writer’s  close  connection  with  production 
of  some  of  these,  it  may  seem  that  his 
views  are  perhaps  a  trifle  colored. .  8o 
with  this  warning  the  reader  is  in  a 
position  to  judge  correctly  some  of  the 
statements  that  will  follow.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  should  be  stated  that  no  grape 
introduced  within  the  past  25  years  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  good  characters  of  the 
Concord,  and  not  a  few  of  them  carry 
some  of  its  faults,  yet  some  of  them  are 
very  meritorious  and  fill  a  distinctive 
place  in  American  viticulture.  Early  in  the 
period  Munson  of  Texas  was  breeding 
and  introducing  his  varieties,  developed 
in  the  main  from  the  wild  species  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  Southwest.  Probably  of  all 
the  Munson  introductions,  Carman  has 
proven  the  most  important  commercial 
variety,  although  it  will  not  ripen  tbor- 
ougly  in  the  North.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  revival  of  grape-growing  in  Florida 
within  recent  years  Carman  would  have 
remained  just  another  grape.  However, 
from  the  first  it  seemed  to  fill  the  de 
mand  for  an  American  type  grape  as 
no  other  up  till  the  present  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Florida  viticulture.  This 
variety  is  very  productive,  vigorous,  and 
the  clusters  are  large  and  ■well  filled. 
">’e  have  never  eaten  the  fruit  of  this 
variety  as  produced  in  Florida,  but  in 
the  North  the  ratio  of  acid  to  sugar  is 
too  high  for  a  palatable  dessert  variety. 

The  Lucile,  a  large  red-fruited  sort,  for 
a  time  enjoyed  a  great  popularity,  largely 
on  account  of  its  productiveness  and  in 


some  seasons  attractive  clusters;  but 
owing  to  its  foxiness  its  consumption  was 
limited  to  those  only  who  preferred  this 
flavor.  Since  there  was  no  other  use 
except  dessert  for  it,  it  has  been  planted 
only  in  a  very  small  way.  At  the  present 
Lucile  is  on  the  decline,  both  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  home  grape.  Campbell  Early, 
which  is  a  misnomer,  since  it  is  not  early, 
but  only  begins  to  color  early,  has  been 
rather  extensively  planted  in  parts  of 
Michigan.  This.variety,  while  introduced 
some  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
era  we  are  discussing,,  promised  much 
because  of  its  yield  of  large  clusters, 
made  up  of  large  berries.  However,  its 
quality  proved  decidedly  lacking,  and 
under  some  soil  conditions  the  vines  were 
weak  and  easily  injured  by  Winter  cold. 
We  may  conclude  that  Campbell  will  be 
less  grown  in  the  future.  Twenty  years 
ago  or  more  one  of  the  western  nursery¬ 
men  brought  out  several  sorts  under  va¬ 
rious  names  that  seemed  to  fill  some  of 
the  needs  in  grape  varieties,  but  trial 
of  these  over  several  years  proved  that 
all  were  surpassed  by  existing  varieties. 
The  impression  seemed  to  prevail  that 
the  most  important  character  sought  in 
new  grapes  was  earliness,  and  even  today 
the  commercial  grower  places  this  con¬ 
sideration  first.  With  this  in  mind  we 
can  understand  the  introduction  of  Early 
Daisy,  whose  chief  characters  were  earli¬ 
ness  and  productiveness.  While  Daisy 
was  never  planted  extensively,  most  com¬ 
mercial  vineyards  contained  small  blocks 
of  this  variety.  Five  years  ago  it  was 
considerably  in  demand,  but  in  recent 
years  this  has  rapidly  lessened.  If  Daisy 
had  a  larger  berry  and  if  its  flesh  were 
not  so  firm  and  hard,  it  possibly  would 
be  in  the  ascendancy,  because  of  its  sea¬ 
son  and  productiveness.  It  too  is  a  one- 
purpose  variety.  The  Caco  grape,  intro¬ 
duced  within  the  past  25  years,  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  more  extensively  advertised 
than  any  sort  within  the  memory  of  most 
of  us.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  Caco  has 
not  been  much  planted  in  a  commercial 
way.  Its  sweetness  when  well  matured 
appeals  to  many,  and  hence  it  has  found 
its  way  into  the  home  garden  quite  gen¬ 
erally.  Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the 
18th  Amendment,  many  long-discarded 
varieties  were  brought  {forward,  mas¬ 
querading  under  new  names.  Fortunately 
for  the  prospective  purchasers  they  were 
not  generally  bought.  Varieties  that 
would  fruit  the  first  year  .from  planting 
were  not  uncommonly  listed,  under  va¬ 
rious  designations  as  Mammoth  Concord, 
Improved  Concord,  Early  Concord,  etc. 
The  first  two  in  most  instances  proved  to 
be  the  unworthy  Eaton,  which  anyone 
who  had  tried  it  would  not  consider  for 
any  purpose,  while  the  latter  was  quite 
often  Campbell  or  Moore.  From  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  writer  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  more  interest  in  new  grape  va¬ 
rieties  than  in  any  other  new  fruit  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  for  nearly  50  years 
there  have  been  more  sorts  of  grapes  to 
choose  from  than  any  other.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  in  this  discussion  we 
are  not  considering  the  development  of 
the  viticulture  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
There  as  here  the  variety  question  has 
been  a  leading  one  for  many  years,  and  in 
spite  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
industry  there,  the  interest  in  new  sorts 
has  not  waned  greatly.  Perhaps  it  has 
occurred  to  some  of  you  that  white  and 
red  varieties  of  grapes  have  not  been 
near  so  plentiful  as  the  blue,  and  this 
is  true  even  today.  Right  now  there  is 
a  wide  open  field  for  the  introduction  of 
a  red  grape  that  is  as  good  as  Catawba, 
but  which  will  ripen  at  least  two  weeks 
earlier.  The  only  sorts  that  in  any  way 
meet  these  requirements  fall  far  short 
in  several  characters.  Lutie  and  Little 
Wonder  are  early,  but  the  clusters  are 
small  and  the  vines  lack  vigor.  Brighton 
is  vigorous,  and  the  fruit  ripens  early 
enough,  but  when  planted  by  itself  the 
clusters  do  not  set  full,  and  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  mildew  is  the  limiting  factor  in 
its  growing.  Regal,  a  fine  quality  red- 
fruited  variety,  matures  too  late  for  north¬ 
ern  latitudes.  Bindley  and  most  of  the 
other  Rogers  hybrids  are  not  planted  at 
all  except  in  the  occasional  home  garden, 
although  Goethe  has  proven  of  some  merit 
in  Virginia  and  other  Southeastern 
States  as  a  commercial  variety.  Delaware 
has  not  been  planted  commercially  during 
the  past  quarter  century,  and  but  on  a 
small  scale  for  the  home  supply  of  fruit. 
Only  a  very  few  of  the  present-day  city 
consumers  are  familiar  with  the  variety 
and  its  high  quality,  while  the  small  size 
of  its  berries  does  not  appeal.  Occasion¬ 
ally  we  are  asked  for  the  Delaware  by 
name  by  the  automobilist,  but  if  it  placed 
by  the  side  of  any  large-berried  sort  on 
the  sales  stand,  the  latter  is  chosen  nine 
times  out  of  10,  and  of  course  the  choice 
is  almost  entirely  on  the  basis  of  size. 
During  the  past  quarter  century  a  l-ed 
sort,  Butler,  has  been  disseminated  in 
a  limited  way,  but  probably  today  this 
is  unobtainable  in  the  pure  form,  since 
it  resembles  Brighton  so  closely.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  Brighton  and  Butler  over  a 
period  of  years  seems  to  show  that  the 
latter  is  self-fruitful  to  a  greater  degree 
than  Brighton.  However,  like  Brighton, 
it  is  quite  subject  to  powdery  mildew. 

A  new  grape,  the  Patricia,  is  now 
being  distributed  to  the  Canadian  grape- 
growers  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  but  as 
it  has  not  been  fruited  yet  in  the  States 
we  know  little  of  its  worth  under  our 
conditions.  In  Canada  it  is  seen  to  be 
very  fruitful  and  fairly  early. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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The  Ethyl  emblem  on  any  pump 
stands  for  tested  gasoline  of  Ethvl 
quality.  Constant  inspection  of  gas¬ 
oline  from  Ethyl  pumps  throughout 
the  country  guards  this  standard. 
All  Ethyl  Gasoline  is  colored  red. 


GASOLINE  engines  are  re¬ 
placing  horses  because 
they  work  faster,  and  at  a  lower 
cost  per  horsepower. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  goes  one  step 
farther.  It  makes  good  motors 
better.  It  increases  the  saving 
that  gasoline  engines  give  you 
in  time,  labor  and  upkeep. 

Ethyl  gives  more  because  it 
is  good  gasoline  (specially 
tested  for  purity,  volatility, 
and  other  desirable  qualities) 
plus  valuable  drops  of  Ethyl 
fluid. 

Inside  the  engine,  the  Ethyl 
fluid  controls  combustion.  It 
prevents  the  uneven  explosions 
that  cause  power-waste,  harm- 
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ful  '*knockv  and  overheating. 
It  governs  the  burning  of  gaso¬ 
line  so  that  power  is  deliv¬ 
ered  with  a  smoothly  increasing 
pressure,  bringing  out  the  best 
performance  of  any  engine. 

Put  Ethyl  Gasoline  in  your 
truck,  tractor  and  passenger 
car.  It  will  keep  the  engines  in 
better  shape  and  save  money 
on  carbon  removal.  It  will 
lessen  wasteful  gear  shifting  on 
hills  and  heavy  going.  It  will 
take  you  there  and  get  you 
back  quicker  and  easier  — 
whether  you  are  driving  to 
town  or  plowing  a  field.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrys¬ 
ler  Building,  New  York  City. 


The  active  ingredient  used  in  Ethyl  fluid  is  lead. 
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sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TIIE  cover  this  week  shows  Mt.  Rainier  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  one  of  the  majestic  scenes 
spread  lief  ore  our  Coast  to  Coast  tourists  this  year. 
Rainier  National  Park  is  18  miles  square  and  sur¬ 
rounds  the  great  mountain  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  It  is  perpetually  snow-capped,  and  is  14,408 
feet  above  sea  level.  One  of  its  great  attractions  is 
the  glacial  system — 2S  glaciers,  seven  of  them  “live” 
and  moving  down  the  slopes  in  their  separate  can¬ 
yons  16  to  20  inches  per  day.  After  breakfast  at 
the  Tacoma  Hotel  August  22  auto  buses  will  take  us 
on  the  wonderful  75-mile  drive  to  Paradise  Inn.  We 
travel  along  National  Park  Highway,  viewing  the 
giant  trees,  Longmire  Springs  and  Nisqually  Glacier, 
lo  Paradise  Valley,  called  “The  land  of  peace.” 
Nestled  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Rainier,  in 
Rainier  National  Park,  is  Paradise  Inn,  where  we 
will  have  luncheon  and  then  spend  the  afternoon 
viewing  the  glories  of  Mt.  Rainier.  We  can  visit 
the  Nisqually  Glacier  and  the  ice  caves,  tramping 
through  the  flower-covered  meadows. 

This  is  only  one  day  in  the  wonderful  two- weeks 
trip,  which  starts  August  15.  Reservations  are  com¬ 
ing  in  rapidly.  Write  at  once  for  booklet  giving  full 
particulars  and  arrange  to  go  with  us. 

* 

THE  following  from  a  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  newspa¬ 
per  gives  a  necessary  warning  to  all  who  are 
accustomed  to  shearing  sheep  early : 

Just  before  the  storm  that  resulted  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  Allegany  County  being  covered  with  a  four-inch 
blanket  of  snow,  a  flock  of  102  sheep  was  sheared.  The 
sheep  were  left  outdoors  during  the  night  of  the  storm, 
and  the  next  morning  it  was  found  that  92  sheep  had 
perished,  with  all  of  the  >90  lambs  surviving. 

A  great  many  sheep,  in  earlier  times,  were  win¬ 
tered  around  hay  or  straw  stacks,  and  similar  prac¬ 
tices  are  now  carried  on  in  some  locations.  Any 
reasonable  Winter  weather  has  no  terror  for  full- 
fleeced  sheep,  but  when  shorn  they  have  practically 
no  clothes  on,  and  exposure  to  anything  but  Sum¬ 
mer  temperature  is  destructive.  Safety  means 
shelter  when  it  is  comfortable  for  them,  until  their 
'  new  suit  of  clothes  is  well  started. 

* 

ONE  of  the  most  encouraging  features  in  coun¬ 
try  life  is  the  increased  interest  in  beautifying 
home  surroundings.  Not  alone  the  well-to-do  sub¬ 
urbanite  gives  thought  to  landscape  planting;  the 
worker's  little  bungalow  or  the  rural  farmstead  is 
planted  with  an  appreciation  of  color  and  form  that 
will  harmonize  with  surroundings.  The  interest  in 
aquatic  plants  is  a  newer  development,  but  if  we 
may  judge  from  our  correspondence,  water  gardens 
are  to  be  a  marked  feature  of  rural  beauty  in  the 
near  future.  And  how  much  horticulture,  as  a 
whole,  owes  to  the  beauty-loving  women  of  the  farm ! 
The  same  energy  and  love  of  flowers  that  carried 
cherished  seeds  and  “slips”  through  all  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  covered  wagon  are  still  with  us,  and 
wherever  farm  women  go,  we  find  a  reminder  of  this 
love  for  beauty,  and  of  the  fact  that  a  garden 
grows 

“Far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers — 

Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of  mind, 

And  joy  for  weary  hours.” 

* 

DURING  April  the  make  of  creamery  butter  in 
this  country  was  140,676.100  lbs.,  an  increase 
of  about  17,000,000  over  the  same  month  last  year. 
As  usual,  Minnesota  was  far  in  the  lead  of  all 
States,  26,807,400  lbs.  Iowa  was  18,857,500,  and 
Wisconsin  15,244,800,  the  latter  being  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  next  two  nearest  States, 
California  and  Nebraska.  The  output  for  the  entire 
four  months  of  this  year  was  481,664,400  lbs.  The 


increased  production  over  April  last  year  was  fairly 
well  distributed  among  the  principal  butter  produc¬ 
ing  areas.  In  the  Middle  West,  an  increase  of  7.9 
per  cent  was  reported  for  Minnesota,  6.2  per  cent 
for  Iowa,  and  8.3  per  cent  for  Wisconsin.  In  the 
centralized  territories,  the  April  make  was  more  ir¬ 
regular,  due  primarily  to  variation  of  pasture  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  supply  of  feed  left  over  for  early 
Spring  feeding.  A  decrease  of  1.2  per  cent  was  re-# 
ported  for  Nebraska.  This,  however,  was  more  than 
offset  by  the  16.7  per  cent  increase  for  Kansas.  Mis¬ 
souri,  which  in  March  lagged  slightly  behind  its 
production  for  that  month  last  year,  in  April  showed 
a  gain  of  6.9  per  cent  over  April,  1930.  On  the  West 
Coast  production  in  California,  where  conditions 
during  the  month  were  very  climatically  adverse  to 
a  heavy  make,  was  down  2.4  per  cent,  while  Idaho 
was  off  8.9  per  cent.  Production  in  the  remaining 
far  Western  States,  however,  was  up  by  a  substan¬ 
tial  margin,  with  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  re¬ 
ported  for  Washington  and  17.5  per  cent  for  Oregon. 

* 

THE  newspapers  report  Major-General  James  G. 

Harbord,  in  a  commencement  address  at  Kansas 
State  College,  as  recommending  complete  specializa¬ 
tion  as  the  solution  of  agricultural  problems  and  as 
saying  that  much  of  the  farmer's  time  is  “frittered 
away  in  raising  things  that  cost  him  two  or  three 
times  what  they  are  worth”  and  that  “the  best 
managed  farm  compared  to  the  poorest  managed 
manufacturing  plant  might  not  have  the  better  of 
the  comparison.” 

General  Harbord  was  Chief  of  Staff  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  in  the  World  War.  He  did  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  service,  and  our  hats  are  off  to  him 
wherever  he  goes,  but  there  may  be  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  management  of  a  farm  and  a  factory 
which  he  has  overlooked.  In  the  first  place  the  laws 
of  production  are  different.  When  large  production 
is  required  increased  capital  and  labor  proportion¬ 
ately  increase  the  factory  product.  .On  the  soil  we 
reach  a  point  where  more  capital  and  labor  do  not 
proportionately  increase  the  product.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  do  not  affect  the  production  of  the  factory. 
Rain,  sunshine,  drought,  wind,  hail,  fog  and  frosts, 
over  which  the  farmer  has  no  control,  do  affect  the 
products  of  the  farm.  In  time  of  a  surplus,  the  fac¬ 
tory  may  store  its  non-perishable  products  or  shut 
down  until  demand  returns  for  its  goods.  When  crops 
mature  the  farmer  cannot  lock  the  door  and  sit 
down.  No  matter  how  much  the  surplus,  he  must 
harvest  the  crop  or  lose  all.  He  must  plant  again 
on  the  chance  that  flood  or  drought,  frost  or  sun¬ 
shine,  may  cause  a  failure  in  production  or  that  a 
bumper  crop  may  destroy  his  chances  of  a  profit. 
It  is  true  that  the  factory  often  has  its  troubles 
from  competition,  but  its  competitors  are  checked 
by  economic  restraint.  The  whole  world  is  com¬ 
peting  with  the  farm,  and  most  discouraging  of  all, 
the  farmer's  market  is  controlled  and  monopolized 
by  an  alliance  of  speculators  and  politics  which 
cheats  him  out  of  the  benefits  of  an  open  market  for 
his  products.  It  is  true  that  the  farmer  often  raises 
things  that  cost  him  more  than  he  gets  for  them, 
but  at  that  there  are  many  factory  managers  who 
would  starve  to  death  on  land  that  farmers  work  at 
a  profit,  especially  when  the  boys  and  girls  he  raises 
figure  in  the  farm  assets. 

* 

JUNE  15  is  Magna  Charta  Day,  in  memory  of  the 
signing  of  the  “Great  Charter,”  granted  to  the 
English  people  by  King  John  at  Runnymede  716 
years  ago.  In  the  first  formal  State  proclamation 
in  this  country  recommending  observance  of  the 
day  in  1922,  Gov.  Trinkle,  of  Virginia,  referred  to 
the  Magna  Charta  as  “The  foundation  of  the  lib¬ 
erties  which  we  enjoy,  and  the  common  meeting 
point  for  people  of  every  race  and  creed,  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  civil  and  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  the 
press  and  speech.”  Gov.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
a  statement  this  year  calls  the  Magna  Charta  “a 
fundamental  instrument  of  law  and  the  forerunner 
of  civil  liberty.”  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  get  out 
the  old  history,  and  read  again  of  that  event  in 
1215  at  Runnymede. 

* 

DROUGHT  last  year  upset  the  routine  develop¬ 
ment  of  insects  and  fungus  diseases  as  well  as 
useful  plants.  Codling  worms  that  would  have 
come  along  in  midseason  held  over  to  increase  this 
year's  crop.  Apple  scab  spores  acted  in  somewhat 
the  same  way.  They  did  not  mature  and  shoot  out 
so  early  in  the  Spring  as  usual.  Our  correspond¬ 
ent  R.  H.  Sudds,  of  State  College,  Pa.,  thus  tells 
what  is  happening  in  orchards  of  the  State : 

Scab  spores  are  being  discharged  in  plentiful  quan¬ 
tities,  and  may  continue  doing  so  for  some  time.  The 
drought  last  season  affected  the  development  of  the 
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scab  on  the  leaves  so  that  many  of  the  scabby  spots  did 
not  mature  spores  at  the  usual  time  this  Spring.  If 
these  lagging  ones  will  go  ahead  and  produce  their 
quota  of  spores,  which  is  not  known  for  certain,  scab 
may  be  more  plentiful  than  might  be  expected  other¬ 
wise.  Anyhow  the  plant  pathologists  have  found  a 
reasonable  amount  of  new  leaf  infections  so  far,  rang¬ 
ing  from  10  to  70  per  cent  on  unsprayed  trees. 

Pennsylvania,  like  some  other  State  where  fruit 
growing  is  an  important  industry,  has  an  efficient 
“spray  service,”  operated  by  the  station,  through 
the  Farm  Bureaus.  With  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Sudds 
says : 

Apple  growers  in  52  counties  in  Pennsylvania  are 
receiving  “spray  service”  this  year.  Last  year,  only  38 
counties  received  this  service.  Starting  as  an  exten¬ 
sion  activity  in  1924,  the  spraying  service  was  given  to 
974  growers.  This  year,  it  is  expected  that  between 
6,000  and  7.000  growers,  in  practically  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  fruit  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  will  receive 
spraying  information.  Under  the  plan  in  use  in  this 
State,  the  grower  is  informed  by  letter  or  telephone  as 
the  materials  to  use  and  the  time  of  application. 
When  to  apply  the  sprays  is  determined  by  plant  patho¬ 
logists  and  entomologists  who  study  conditions  in  each 
county  served. 

This  “spray  service,”  which  times  the  work  ac¬ 
cording  to  counties  or  even  smaller  definite  locali¬ 
ties,  saves  a  lot  of  haphazard  spraying. 

POTATO  prices  at  the  end  of  the  season  were 
only  a  little  above  the  lowest.  Top  prices  for 
Maine  stock  were  quoted  about  $1.85  per  100  lbs. 
in  the  city  markets  but  growers  were  getting  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  $1  per  100  lbs.  in  Northern 
Maine.  Shipments  from  other  eastern  sections  were 
nearly  over  by  the  end  of  May,  although  old  pota¬ 
toes  still  comprised  about  one-fifth  of  the  carlot 
supply.  The  effect  of  the  times  on  the  potato  market 
is  shown  by  the  prices  on  southern  potatoes — about 
half  of  last  season — although  shipments  have  been 
no  larger  so  far,  and  production  probably  is  only  10 
to  12  per  cent  more.  Northern  potatoes  being  less  in 
the  luxury  class,  the  late  crop  may  fare  no  better 
than  the  early  one,  although  prices  are  likely  to  he 
low  if  the  acreage  was  increased  as  expected  and 
if  the  crop  does  well.  Less  fertilizer  was  used  in 
western  Southern  States  this  year  and  the  yield  per 
acre  may  be  reduced  accordingly.  On  the  other 
hand,  weather  so  far  has  been  favorable  to  the  crop. 

* 

N  SOME  farming  sections,  pheasants,  protected 
by  law,  and  propagated  and  scattered  about 
yearly,  are  an  outrageous  nuisance.  The  following 
statement  by  George  Crandon,  of  Niagara  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  will  he  approved  by  many  others  as  fairly  de¬ 
scribing  the  situation : 

Most  city  folks  scarcely  can  realize  the  irreparable 
damage  and  human  exasperation  caused  by  pheasants, 
especially  to  truck  farmers.  They  scratch  out  planted 
seed  and  eat  it,  then  go  for  green  and  ripe  tomatoes, 
melons,  sweet  corn,  etc.  They  pick  holes  in  and  ruin 
20  times  more  good  things  than  they  eat,  bushels  and 
bushels  left  to  rot.  Last  season  was  so  dry  that  they 
ravaged  a  lot  of  our  cabbage,  and  even  citron.  For  a 
cunning,  elusive  thief,  the  pheasant  is  the  most  irritat¬ 
ing.  If  you  plant  a  nice  garden  in  the  city  you  are 
protected  from  your  neighbor’s  chickens  by  law.  Pheas¬ 
ants  are  20  times  more  destructive  than  chickens — why 
not  protect  the  food-producing  farmer  against  these 
pests?  Farmers  feed  the  pheasants  and  the  city  rev¬ 
elers  come  yearly  to  trample  over  premises,  break  down 
fences,  for  selfish  gratification  and  slaughter. 

A  point  we  have  not  been  able  to  understand  is 
how  shooting  these  tame  birds,  which  we  have  often 
seen  hanging  around  the  buildings  and  eating  with 
hens,  can  be  called  sport.  They  are  scarcely  more 
wild  than  the  ordinary  Leghorn  rooster  on  free 
range.  Hunting  them  as  “game”  looks  to  us  ridicu¬ 
lous.  A  farmer  who  fed  a  flock  of  Leghorns  through 
the  season  and  then  “scared  them  up”  into  flight  in 
the  Fall,  so  that  he  could  shoot  at  them,  would 
doubtless  he  arrested  for  cruelty,  and  perhaps  taken 
into  custody  as  insane. 


Brevities 

The  Polk  Co.,  Ore.,  Jersey  Cattle  Club  recently  gave 
a  “farm  hour”  on  the  radio,  8  to  9  P.  M. 

In  April  of  this  year,  we  exported  5,311,415  lbs. 
evaporated,  and  1,853,283  lbs.  condensed  milk. 

The  total  value  of  contracts  on  public  works  in  this 
country,  since  last  December  is  put  at  $1,622,992,651. 

One  of  the  large  New  York  confectioners  offers  fresh 
sliced  Georgia  peaches,  frozen  as  described  on  page  677, 
for  27  cents  a  pound. 

Tests  have  shown  that  corn  with  long  tight  husks 
suffers  only  half  as  much  from  corn  ear  worm  as  that 
with  short,  loose  husk's. 

With  the  coming  of  hot  weather,  eggs  should  be 
gathered  from  the  nests  at  least  twice  a  day,  and 
stored  in  a  c-ool  cellar.  If  left  in  the  henhouse  all  day, 
some  will  have  a  good  start  toward  hatching. 

The  Carman  grape  referred  to  by  Prof.  Gladwin  on 
page  681,  was  named  by  the  introducer  in  honor  of 
the  late  Elbert  8.  Carman,  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Mr. 
Carman,  himself  a  plant  breeder  of  highly  scientific 
attainments,  was  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Munson’s 
work. 
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Deficits  and  Taxation 

HE  National  Treasury  is  facing  a  deficit  of 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30.  While  little  less  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  lavish  and  reckless  expenditures  of 
recent  years  and  especially  of  the  last  year,  the  cash 
shortage  is  giving  the  Federal  administration  con¬ 
siderable  concern.  It  is  as  if  a  farmer  had  had  an 
expense  of  the  year  of  $4,000,  and  only  $3,000  in¬ 
come  to  pay  the  bills.  Secretary  Mellon  has  re¬ 
ported  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Treasury, 
and  took  occasion  to  express  his  views  on  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  income  tax  in  times  of  depression.  Ex¬ 
penses  have  been  incurred  up  to  the  standard  of 
prosperity  when  incomes  were  high  and  the  Treas¬ 
ury's  receipts  from  the  income  tax  correspondingly 
good.  Mr.  Mellon  has  always  advocated  a  reduction 
of  the  tax  on  the  large  incomes  to  encourage  the  use 
of  capital  in  production.  He  argued  that  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  capital  in  production  would  in¬ 
crease  the  Federal  income  returns.  In  the  depres¬ 
sion  this  theory  has  not  worked,  and  he  now  in¬ 
timates  that  the  government's  income  would  be 
more  secure  if  the  exemptions  of  $1,500  for  single 
persons  and  $3,500  for  heads  of  families  were  re¬ 
duced  or  abolished  so  that  more  taxes  would  he 
collected  from  small  net  incomes  which  now  pay 
no  income  tax. 

While  Secretary  Mellon  made  no  recommendation 
for  a  new  source  of  taxation  to  meet  the  deficit,  and 
the  President  has  made  a  gesture,  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  to  reduce  expenses  in  the  Federal  departments, 
it  is  recognized  that  new  taxes  must  be  levied  or 
money  borrowed  to  meet  this  deficit,  and  legislative 
leaders  have  begun  to  discuss  this  financial  problem. 

The  Democratic  leaders  and  press  would  not  be 
depressed  if  the  Republican  administration  would 
tic  obliged  to  increase  taxation  to  cover  the  de¬ 
ficiency  approaching  the  Presidential  election  next 
year.  But  Secretary  Mellon  has  indicated  no  desire 
to  throw  them  this  crumb  of  comfort.  He  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  permanent  loan  of  $800,000,000  for  June 
15.  A  part  of  this  is  to  refund  war  loans,  but  it 
also  indicates  a  way  to  cover  the  deficit  for  the 
present. 

Calvin  Coolidge  has  reminded  us  that  certain 
theories  of  reducing  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  have 
been  mixed  up  with  our  tax  laws  in  the  name  of 
reform  rather  than  for  revenue.  He  thinks  it  would 
be  easier  for  people  of  small  incomes  to  pay  one 
direct  tax  to  the  government  than  many  indirect 
taxes  on  what  they  consume.  It  is  well  to  have 
these  two  points  brought  out  into  the  open  by  Mr. 
Coolidge.  A  policy  of  government  that  encourages 
large  incomes,  and  the  amassing  of  great  fortunes, 
that  large  revenues  in  income  taxes  may  be  col¬ 
lected  from  individuals  while  they  live  and  still 
earn  inheritance  taxes  collected  from  larger  estates 
after  their  death  should  be  openly  discussed  by 
American  citizens.  No  matter  how  much  alarmed  a 
candidate  for  high  office  may  be  at  the  extravagance 
of  the  man  in  power,  and  no  matter  how  much  strict 
economy  he  may  promise  before  election,  w  hen  once 
in  the  executive  chair  he  seldom  fails  to  increase 
expenses  and  the  tax  burden.  The  crafty  politician 
never  proposes  a  direct  tax.  lie  wants  to  pluck 
the  goose  in  the  way  to  get  the  most  feathers  with 
the  least  quack.”  He  wants  us  to  pay  indirect  taxes 
that  can  be  shifted  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  sensible  thing  to  do  for  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  is  to  abolish  special  privileges  to  the  few 
and  give  all  a  fair  chance.  There  will  yet  be  dif¬ 
ferences  in  fortunes,  but  there  will  be  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  average.  Even  then  it  will  be  hard 
to  find  a  fairer  way  to  collect  public  revenue  than 
by  the  income  tax.  There  will  be  less  desire  to  dis¬ 
possess  the  rich  and,  while  wealth  should  pay  in 
proportion  to  its  ability,  it  will  be  well  enough  to 
tax  small  incomes  because  wealth  will  be  more 
equitably  distributed,  and  when  the  masses  pay  di¬ 
rect  taxes,  they  may  discourage  extravagance  in 
public  expenses. 


Federal  Farm  Loans 

A  farmer  has  repaid  his  mortgage  loan  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  except  for  the  amount  of  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  stock.  These  certificates  were  to 
be  redeemed  at  their  par  value.  In  this  case  the  Feder¬ 
al  Land  Bank  refuses  to  cancel  the  mortgage,  claiming 
the  certificates  or  stock  have  no  par  value.  It  has 
brought  an  action  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  claiming 
there  is  an  amount  back  due  and  unpaid.  This  is  the 
amount  represented  in  the  certificates.  Do  you  know 
of  any  case  of  this  kind  tried  out  in  the  courts  or  now 
pending?  B.  e. 

New  York. 

XCEPT  in  special  cases  where  an  agent  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  act  all  loans  by  a  Federal  Land 
Bank  must  be  made  through  a  National  Farm  Loan 
Association,  composed  of  farmers  who  have  loans 
or  are  about  to  get  loans  through  the  system.  This 


association  is  a  corporation  authorized  to  act  under 
a  charter  from  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  borrowers  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  organize  in  territory  defined  in  its 
charter.  Each  member  must  subscribe  for  one  share 
of  the  stock  of  the  association  for  every  $100  of  his 
loan  or  major  part  thereof.  Before  the  association 
is  chartered  it  must  subscribe  for  stock  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  up  to  5  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
sum  desired  for  its  members  on  mortgage  loans.  The 
stockholders  of  the  association  are  individually 
liable  for  all  contracts,  debts  and  engagements  of 
the  association  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  stock 
owned  by  them  at  its  par  value  in  addition  to  the 
sum  paid  for  the  stock  itself.  The  law  provides  that 
“Said  capital  stock  shall  be  paid  off  at  par  and  re¬ 
tired  upon  full  payment  of  said  loan.”  As  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  bank  are  two  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  corporations,  the  redemption  of  the  stock  is 
clearly  an  obligation  of  the  association  and  not  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank. 

The  law  provides  that  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  the  stock  of  the  association, 
but  it  also  requires  that  the  mortgage  must  cover 
the  full  amount  of  the  loan  and  be  amortized  for 
its  face  value.  Under  the  set-up  of  this  system  the 
borrowers  own  stock  in  the  association  for  5  per 
cent  of  their  loans.  The  association  is  required  to 
redeem  and  cancel  the  stock  when  the  loan  is  paid. 
It  secures  the  loan  for  its  member,  receives  the 
money  from  the  bank,  pays  it  over  to  the  borrower 
when  the  mortgage  is  executed  by  him,  collects  the 
interest,  turns  it  over  to  the  bank  and  receives  a 
small  percentage  for  its  services.  If  the  bank  pays 
a  dividend,  the  association  gets  its  share  of  it.  When 
the  borrower  pays  for  the  stock  in  the  association 
if  probably  holds  its  5  per  cent  and  gives  the  bor¬ 
rower  05  per  cent  of  the  face  of  the  loan.  It  would 
seem  that  the  rule  ought  to  work  both  ways,  and 
that  the  association  should  turn  back  the  face  value 
of  the  stock  to  help  close  the  last  payment  on  the 
mortgage.  But  under  the  strict  language  of  the  law 
it  seems  that  the  borrower  is  required  to  pay  his 
installments  to  the  bank  and  then  look  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  redeem  the  stock  he  holds  in  it. 


Countrywide  Farm  Situation 

Crop  conditions  are  generally  more  favorable  than 
last  season  because  there  is  less  trouble  from  dry 
weather.  There  is  still  a  rather  droughty  region  in  the 
central  and  western  part  of  the  country  which  may  de¬ 
velop  serious  conditions  later.  Most  parts  of  the  East 
have  been  fairly  well  favored  by  rainfall.  The  season 
in  a  general  way  was  about  ten  days  late  but  has  been 
catching  up  to  some  extent  during  the  warm  weather 
near  the  first  of  June. 

Fruit  crops  are  generally  promising  but  a  full  bloom 
seldom  proves  a  wholly  reliable  sign.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  heavy  set  of  apples  and  peaches  in  southern 
producing  sections.  There  was  much  damage  from 
drought  in  that  region  last  Summer,  but  the  trees  seem 
to  have  come  through  it  much  better  than  expected.  The 
season  is  a  little  late  this  year,  but  in  Virginia,  espe¬ 
cially,  an  unusually  heavy  yield  is  expected.  Early 
prospects  were  not  so  good  in  West  Virginia  and  in 
Maryland.  Farther  north  the  prospect  was  good  but 
more  or  less  uncertain  because  of  late  local  frosts.  Good 
production  was  considered  likely  in  Pennsylvania  for 
apples,  peaches  and  cherries.  Favorable  conditions  in 
the  Middle  West  were  marred  to  some  extent  by  April 
and  May  frosts,  and  the  extent  of  injury  will  hardly  be 
known  until  later  reports  arrive.  Not  much  damage 
seems  to  have  occurred  from  frost  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  but  the  New  England  apple  and  pear 
crop  was  hardly  expected  to  equal  the  liberal  production 
of  last  season. 

Retail  prices  of  meats  have  declined  almost  in  line 
with  the  cattle  market  and  consumers  pay  about  one- 
fourth  less  for  an  average  pound  of  beef,  compared  with 
last  season.  The  whole  trouble  seems  to  result  from 
poor  demand.  Prices  would  pick  up  fast  under  better 
general  business  conditions.  Cattle  growers  this  Spring 
have  sold  more  market  stock  than  they  sold  a  year  ago, 
but  they  have  received  nearly  one-third  less  money  be¬ 
cause  of  the  much  lower  prices. 

Tendency  of  wholesale  prices  on  butter  and  cheese 
was  slightly  downward  during  May,  both  products 
closing  lower  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Cheese  showed 
some  recovery  in  producing  sections  near  the  first  of 
June  and  city  markets  were  more  firm  in  consequence. 
Butter  is  obout  11  cents  lower  than  it  sold  a  year  ago 
and  cheese  about  six  cents,  while  market  milk  on  the 
average  has  declined  about  50  cents  per  100  lbs.  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

Price  position  in  the  egg  market  continued  to  improve 
through  May  owing  to  lighter  production  and  receipts. 
The  flocks  have  been  well  cleaned  out  during  the  long 
period  of  low  prices  for  eggs.  Some  of  the  layers  began 
to  slow  down  after  a  long  season  of  production  and, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  output  per  flock  began 
to  decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  not  so  many  eggs 
were  used  for  hatching  this  year.  After  the  hatching 
season  this  influence  no  longer  applied  and  the  market 
output,  compared  with  a  year  ago,  showed  some  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  storage  situation  will  be  important  later  in 
the  season.  So  far,  storage  holdings,  while  rather  heavy, 
are  increasing  at  only  a  moderate  rate  and  may  not  be 
a  serious  matter — at  least  not  so  serious  as  they  were 
a  year  ago.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  for  the  late 
Summer  and  Fall  egg  markets  is  considered  fairly  fav¬ 
orable  for  the  producer. 

The  May  declines  in  the  poultry  market  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  poor  average  quality  rather  than  because 
of  any  heavy  supply,  although  receipts  were  fairly 
liberal  owing  to  culling  out  of  the  flocks.  Much  of  this 
surplus  stock  sent  to  market  was  not  well  fattened  and 
tended  to  depress  the  average  price  received. 

The  usual  Spring  and  Summer  increase  of  broilers 


has  tended  to  weaken  prices  in  this  line,  but  well- 
finished  light-weight  broilers  have  sold  well  all  along. 
A  market  trouble  was  in  disposing  of  the  chickens  of 
extremely  light  weight  and  poor  flesh.  On  the  whole, 
as  compared  with  some  other  products  the  poultry 
market  has  been  showing  fairly  good  action.  One  help¬ 
ful  feature  was  the  small  quantity  of  cold  storage  poul¬ 
try  in  competition  with  the  fresh  receipts.  It  is  likely 
that  holdings  of  stored  poultry  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  will  be  the  smallest  in  several  years.  G.  b.  f. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

May  had  various  kinds  of  weather.  One  severe  hail 
storm,  accompanied  by  high  winds,  and  rain,  did  much 
damage;  country  roads  were  badly  washed;  meadows 
were  flooded ;  many  newly  hatched  chicks  running  at 
large  were  drowned ;  roofs  were  damaged ;  and  limbs 
on  old  apple  trees  blew  off.  Several  thunder  showers 
have  taken  place. 

Corn  is  being  planted,  buckwheat  ground  is  being 
plowed  by  some,  early  potatoes  and  other  early  garden 
produce  is  already  up  and  looking  well.  Many  large 
fields  were  disk  harrowed  with  tractor.  One  man  in 
our  community  makes  a  business  of  disk  harrowing  for 
several  farmers.  In  spite  of  so  much  bad  weather,  fruit 
men  say  the  fruit  crop  is  uninjured.  The  strawberry 
crop  will  be  good.  Some  farmers  are  holding  their  last 
year’s  hay  crop  thinking  the  price  of  hay  will  advance 
just  before  the  new  crop  is  cut  this  season.  The  hay 
crop  will  be  a  fine  one  according  to  the  outlook  at 
present.  Buyers  are  now  offering  from  $15  to  $20  a 
ton  for  hay,  price  depending  on  kind  and  quality. 

Dairymen  sell  their  bob  calves  to  other  farmers  who 
fatten  them  for  $5  each ;  in  some  instances  an  espe¬ 
cially  fine  one  costs  more.  Buyers  pay  9c  a  lb.  for  fat 
calves  weighing  around  200  lbs.  or  less,  and  get  them 
at  the  farm  at  that  price.  In  some  cases  where  the 
buyer  particularly  needs  the  calf  at  that  time  he  gives 
10c  a  lb. 

Buyers  pay  25c  a  lb.  for  dressed  poultry ;  eggs  are 
from  22  to  25c  a  dozen,  depending  on  size,  color  and 
freshness,  at  country  stores.  Butter  is  25c  a  lb.,  in 
trade,  at  one  store,  and  24c  a  lb.  at  another.  County 
asparagus  is  20c  a  bunch,  and  rhubarb  is  4c  a  lb. 

Sacks  for  the  wool  pool  are  now  available  from  the 
Columbia  County  Sheep  Growers’  Association.  It  is 
planned  to  hold  the  annual  wool  pool  during  the  week 
of  June  22.  There  will  be  two  stations  for  shipment, 
one  at  Chatham  and  the  other  at  Claverack,  as  is  the 
usual  custom. 

Cows  _at  auctions  during  the  month  of  May  brought 
from  $75  to  $150,  depending  on  age,  size  and  condition  ; 
all  were  tested  stock,  but  none  were  registered  at  that 
price. 

Carpenters  are  busy  building  new  poultry  houses,  re¬ 
roofing  buildings  and  repairing  others;  they  also  will 
help  with  installing  new  silos  on  a  few  farms  in  this 
section.  (The  carpenter  and  farmer’s  laborers  work 
together.)  Four  silos  were  sold  in  one  township  in  one 
month.  E.  A.  H. 


From  Nebraska 

A  good  friend  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  sent  me 
a  subscription  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  find  the  paper  so 
interesting,  especially  the  letters  written  by  its  own 
readers  that  I  am  tempted  to  write  one  myself. 

When  I  read  a  description  of  the  sugar  bush  my 
mind  went  back  to  the  stories  told  us  by  our  parents 
who  came  from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  I  believe  they 
used  kettles  to  boil  their  sap  and  they  had  a  camp  iit 
the  big  woods.  The  whole  scene  suggested  bear,  In¬ 
dians  and  everything  that  was  wild.  In  fact  I  have 
heard  many  thrilling  stories  of  the  sugar  camps.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  big  woods  of  the  East  have  tamed  down 
some  in  the  past  century. 

It  has  taken  only  half  a  century  to  tame  the  prairie 
country.  The  old  West  has  gone  down  the  same  road 
with  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
traveler  could  choose  his  own  direction  across  the  al¬ 
most  unbroken  prairie.  Today  he  must  turn  square 
corners,  for  this  country  is  all  measured  out  in  square 
miles  or  sections,  with  a  road  between  every  section 
where  it  is  possible  to  make  a  road.  All  roads  'run 
east  and  west,  north  and  south.  It  is  easy  to  keep 
your  direction  or  measure  your  distance.  Thirty  years 
ago  there  were  thousands  of  prairie  chickens  and  quail. 
Now  they  are  seldom  seen.  The  plow  has  destroyed 
their  hatching  places.  They  moved  farther  west,  only 
to  be  followed  by  the  hunter.  Unless  the  laws  are 
rigidly  enforced  they  will  soon  become  exfinet.  Even 
the  old  prairie  rattlesnake  is  becoming  extinct  in  this 
part.  I  haven't  killed  one  for  over  20  years. 

We  do  mixed  farming  in  this  locality.  Wheat,  corn 
and  oats  are  the  principal  grains,  all  kinds  of  livestock, 
poultry  and  dairy  products.  We  have  had  an  unusual¬ 
ly  mild  Winter,  with  plenty  of  rain  this  Spring.  Wheat 
and  oats  have  made  a  big  growth.  May  is  our  corn 
planting  season,  and  unfortunately  it  has  turned  cold 
and  wet. 

I  believe  the  eastern  farmer  lias  problems  that  we 
do  not  have  in  the  West.  I  notice  they  are  required 
to  buy  fertilizer  for  the  soil.  Some  of  our  land  needs 
reviving  but  all  we  need  to  do  is  sow  it  to  clover  and 
it  comes  right  back.  Our  chief  problem  right  now  is 
to  make  our  present-day  income  fit  the  cost  of  high 
living,  C.  X,  KILGORE. 

Saline  Co.,  Neb. 


Notes  from  Southern  Ohio 

Early  potatoes,  sweet  corn  and  beans  have  come  up 
quite  well  for  so  cool  weather.  Peas  are  looking  fine  as 
they  like  rather  cool  weather.  Some  field  corn  that  was 
planted  early  is  coming  up  too,  and  oats  getting  green. 
There  is  no  wheat  grown  near  here  but  grass  in  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  is  doing  well  and  some  is  being 
mowed  to  feed  the  teams  as  the  hay  is  gone. 

Lots  of  people  who  are  out  of  jobs  are  planting  gar¬ 
den  crops  to  have  something  to  eat  and  to  sell.  There 
are  not  so  many  idle  in  the  country  as  there  were  last 
year  and  through  the  Winter.  Soon  there  will  be  jobs 
on  highways,  veterans’  hospitals,  some  building  and  re¬ 
modeling  and  other  works.  There  is  a  new  bridge  be¬ 
ing  built  over  the  Ohio  River  from  this  county  to  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky„  financed  by  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and. 
when  the  tolls  amount  to  enough  to  pay  the  bonds  off. 
it  will  be  a  free  bridge.  That  makes  three  bridges  in 
20  miles  in  this  county,  and  each  is  worth  around  a 
million  or  more.  There  is  another  only  37  miles  down 
stream  and  another  up  stream  in  next  county  and 
then  several  more  at  intervals  of  a  half  hour  or  au 
hour’s  travel  U.  T.  COX. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  First  Medal  of 
Merit  Cow  in  Maine 


While  in  recent  years  silver  and  gold 
medal  cows  have  been  multiplying  in 
Maine  it  remained  for  the  owners  of 
Broadmoor  Farm,  Cumberland  Center, 
Me.,  to  produce  the  first  medal  of  merit 
cow,  Pink  Be  Normandie.  Her  record 
for  the  full  year  was  14,557  lbs.  of  milk 
and  850.33  lbs.  of  butterfat.  For  three 
consecutive  months  during  her  record  she 
produced  more  than  80  lbs.  of  butterfat 
per  month.  Previous  to  this  she  had 
Avon  both  silver  and  gold  medals  with  the 
remarkable  yield  of  13,405  lbs.  of  milk 
during  305  days  test,  and  754.34  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  An  item  not  to  be  overlooked 
is  that  she  was  milked  but  twice  daily 
during  her  tests. 

No  wonder  George  Blanchard,  the  vet¬ 
eran  Jersey  breeder  of  the  State,  and  his 
son,  both  of  whom  have  labored  for  years 
to  improve  the  character  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  animal  produced,  take  pride  in 
these  records.  The  illustration  speaks  in 
unmistakable  terms  of  breeding,  charac¬ 
ter,  structure  and  evidence  of  ability  to 
produce.  Starting  another  test  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  in  four  months,  she  gave  over  CO 
lbs.  of  milk  a  day,  and  more  than  95  lbs. 
of  butterfat  the  first  two  months.  In 
other  words  she  has  proven  the  second 
best  cow  in  the  United  States  for  butter¬ 
fat  production  during  these  four  months. 

An  interesting  incident  is  seen  in  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  Avho  in  1923 
attended  the  sale  of  imported  stock  at 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  The  highest  priced 
cow  sold  for  .$12,000,  and  the  owner  said 
she  had  milked  the  previous  Aveek  49,  50 
and  51  lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  A  feAv  years 
later  he  attended  a  sale  at  MorristOAvn, 
N.  J.,  of  imported  Jerseys  and  the  high¬ 
est  priced  coav  sold  for  $8,000.  She  Avas 
just  fresh  and  her  OAvner  said  she  gave 
the  Aveek  before  49,  50  and  51  lbs.  of  milk 
daily.  A  year  or  tAvo  later,  after  this 
coav  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  had  been  milked 
tAvo  months  gave  for  three  days  49,  50 
and  51  lbs.  of  milk.  No  Avonder  the  own- 
ers  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  she  kept 
pace  Avith  the  pick  of  imported  coavs  in 
other  choice  herds.  No  reason  Avhy  such 
breeding  should  not  bring  satisfaction, 
for  it  tells  of  almost  00  years’  patient  ef¬ 
fort  to  establish  and  often  under  obstacles 
which  would  discourage  the  average  man. 

Young  men  thinking  of  engaging  in 
this  fascinating  business.  Avill  do  Avell  to 
hold  in  mind  the  fact  that  only  through 
laying  a  firm  foundation  can  there  be 
hope  for  lasting  success.  In  1S55  Broad¬ 
moor  imported  Kathleen’s  Son  and  on 
this  foundation  lias  been  built  this  herd, 
introducing  fresh  blood  from  carefully  se¬ 
lected  sources  as  judgment  suggested. 
That  he  bred  De  Normandie  who  traces 
directly  to  the  blood  of  the  first  importa¬ 
tion,  Kathleen's  Son,  may  Avell  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Without  question  it  has  been  the 
continuity  of  breeding  with  a  single  pur¬ 
pose  that  has  placed  this  establishment 
Avhere  it  ranks  among  the  best  in  the 
country  and  De  Normandie  stands  prac¬ 


tically  at  the  head  of  the  gold  medal 
bulls  in  this  country.  As  combining  pro¬ 
duction  Avith  breed  qualities  Mr.  Blanch¬ 
ard  writes,  “We  get  more  net  profit 
from  our  gold-medal  coavs  than  any  oth¬ 
ers.”  A  sentence  Avhich  may  Avell  inspire 
others  to  combine  performance  A\Tith  beau¬ 
ty  and  so  reach  towards  perfection  in  the 
real  essentials.  G.  M.  tavitciiell. 

Kennebec  Co.,  Me. 


Market  Milk  Temperatures 

What  temperatures  are  specified  for 
market  milk  in  various  states?  a.  s. 

Necv  York. 

Regulation  14  of  the  New  York  Sani¬ 
tary  code  regarding  milk  says : 

Milk  shall  be  removed  from  the  stable 
as  soon  as  the  milking  pail  is  filled,  and 


shall  be  immediately  strained  in  the  milk 
house  or  room.  Milk  to  be  labeled  or  des¬ 
ignated  as  Pasteurized  Grade  A,  Ruav 
Grade  A,  or  Raw  Grade  B,  shall  be 
cooled  within  one  hour  after  milking  to 
a  temperature  of  50  degrees  Fahrenheit 
or  less,  except  morning’s  milk  Avhich  is 
to  be  delivered  to  a  bottling  or  pasteur¬ 
izing  plant  before  8  A.  M.,  standard  time, 
or  between  December  1  and  April  1,  be¬ 
fore  9  A.  M.,  and  night’s  milk  which  is 
to  be  so  delivered  immediately.  Milk  to 
be  labeled  or  designated  as  Pasteurized 
Grade  B  shall  be  cooled  Avithin  one  hour 
after  milking  to  a  temperature  of  00 
degrees,  or  less,  except  morning’s  milk 
which  is  to  be  delivered  to  a  pasteurizing 
plant  before  9  A.  M.,  and  night’s  milk 
Avhich  is  to  be  so  delivered  immediately. 
The  temperature  prescribed  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  until  delivery  to  the  consumer, 
bottling  or  pasteurizing  plant. 

NeAv  Jersey  requires  a  temperature  of 
GO  degrees  or  beloAV,  within  tAvo  hours 
after  having  been  drawn,  and  kept  there 
until  delivered  to  creamery  or  shipping 
station.  Connecticut  specifies  50  degrees 
for  Grade  A  Raw,  and  55  for  Grade  A 
Pasteurized. 

The  object  of  cooling  milk  is  to  keep 
doAvn  its  bacterial  content.  All  states  do 


not  mention  any  particular  temperatui’e, 
but  these  mentioned  may  be  taken  as 
fair  guides  for  making  milk  that  will 
pass  inspection  in  bacterial  count  if  sani¬ 
tary  methods  are  folloAved  otlierAvise. 


The  Overheated  Horse 

DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 
There  are  tAvo  forms  of  overheating. 
The  first  is  “heat  exhaustion”  and  the 
second  “sunstoke.”  Erroneously,  the 
latter  term  commonly  is  applied  to  over¬ 
heating  by  the  horseman  or  farmer ;  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  tAvo. 

“Heat  exhaustion”  is  that  condition  in 
the  Avork  horse  which  corresponds  to  that 
in  man  called  “played  out.”  It  occurs 
in  hot,  muggy  Aveather  Avhen  there  is  little 
or  no  breeze  and  seemingly  little  air. 
Often  the  AA^eather  is  characterized  by  fre¬ 
quent  thunderstorms  and  heavy  rains. 
The  affected  horse  suddenly  stops  sweat¬ 
ing,  lags,  stops,  has  high  fever  and  weak 
pulse  and  sometimes  bloats  and  scours. 
The  pulse  is  sIoav  and  feeble,  the  breath¬ 
ing  fast  and  labored  and  the  membranes 
of  the  eyelids  and  nostrils  become  red. 
Staggering  often  occurs  and  the  horse 


may  go  doAvn  and  die  unless  given  immed¬ 
iate  and  intelligent  treatment. 

Sunstroke,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  sud¬ 
denly  and  the  horse  staggers  and  falls, 
then  becomes  delirious,  gallops  and  quickly 
dies,  or  is  unconscious  (comato.se)  for  a 
time  before  death. 

In  both  cases  the  thermal  center  of 
the  brain  is  profoundly  affected,  but  the 
sunstroke  case  is  ahvays  most  severe  and 
likely  to  prove  fatal.  In  it  Ave  have  often 
seen  the  thermometer  register  108  degrees 
F.  or  more,  Avhereas  it  is  considerably  less 
in  ordinary  heat  exhaustion  cases. 

It  puzzles  horse  oAvners  to  understand 
Avhy  one  animal  goes  doAvn  with  sunstroke 
or  suffers  a  serious  attack  of  heat  exhaus¬ 
tion,  Avhile  its  mates  escape,  although 
similarly  worked  on  a  hot  day.  In  our 
experience  the  explanation  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  horse  which  becomes  affected  is 
already  sick  Avith  indigestion,  often  in¬ 
duced  by  work  in  hot  Aveather,  or  by  un¬ 
suitable  feed  or  overfeeding.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  Avhen  a  horse 
has  had  even  a  slight  attack  of  heat  ex¬ 
haustion  it  is  left  susceptible  to  a  .second 
attack,  and  that  may  be  much  more  severe 
or  take  the  form  of  sunstroke  and  quickly 
prove  fatal.  The  horse  that  has  to  Avork 
betAveen  tAvo  other  horses  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  heat  exhaustion,  as  it  has 
to  Avitlistand  the  radiated  heat  from  the 


bodies  of  its  mates  as  Avell  as  that  of 
direct  sunshine.  Evidently,  therefore, 
intelligent  care  and  management,  to¬ 
gether  with  keen  observation  by  the  feeder 
and  Avorker  of  the  horse  may  largely  pre¬ 
vent  heat  exhaustion  and  sunstroke. 

It  may  be  advised  that  on  no  account 
should  a  horse  Avork  on  a  very  hot  day 
Avhen  its  boAvel  discharges  are  seen  to  be 
abnormal  at  breakfast  time.  Indications 
of  digestive  derangment  A/kich  makes  a 
horse  unfit  for  work  at  such  times  and 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  heat  exhaustion 
and  sunstroke  are :  looseness  of  the  boAvels 
(diarrhea)  ;  scant,  pale,  clay-like  slimy 
feces;  mushy,  steaming,  stinking  feces; 
few,  scant,  dark-colored,  mucus-covered 
balls  of  manure;  dark  reddi,sh-broAvn 
urine.  When  any  one  of  these  abnormal 
conditions  is  observed  the  affected  horse 
would  better  be  kept  in  the  stable  and 
given  appropriate  treatment  and  special 
feeding  until  conditions  again  become  nor¬ 
mal.  The  horse  that  has  had  a  previous 
attack  of  heat  exhaustion  should  not 
work  betAveen  tAvo  other  horses,  or  in  the 
heat  of  the  daytime.  It  may  be  lightly 
Avorked  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and 
evening.  Shade  the  head  and  lightly 
sheet  the  body  of  a  horse  that  does  not 
work  comfortably  in  very  hot  Aveather. 
The  head  shade  should  allow  play  of  air 
under  it  or  it  may  do  more  harm  than 
good,  as  does  a  big,  dirty,  hot,  soggy 
sponge.  A  special  straw  hat  may  “look 
funny”  on  a  horse’s  head,  but  it  is  a  true 
sun  shade  and  therefore  suitable  and 
effective. 

Every  horse  that  has  to  work  hard  in 
the  sun  should  be  supplied  Avith  cool 
drinking  Avater  at  short  intervals  during 
the  Avork  hours.  It  needs  it  far  more 
than  does  the  workman,  for  it  sweats 
more  profusely  and  Avhen  exhaustion  and 
long  hours  of  work  cause  sweating  to  les¬ 
sen  or  subside  heat  stroke  is  most  likely 
to  occur.  Take  Avater  to  the  field  in  a 
barrel  having  a  loose  floating  “head”  and 
blanket  covering.  It  may  readily  be 
hauled  on  a  stone-boat  and  left  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  Avhere  there  is  a 
breeze.  Why  visit  the  cool  little  brown 
jug  in  the  slough  at  frequent  intervals 
and  let  the  suffering  horse  stand  and 
pant  for  Avater  during  working  hours? 
Be  humane  and  see  that  the  horse  has 
cool  pure  Avater  Avhen  he  needs  it. 

Do  not  ma-ke  any  sudden  changes  of 
feed  in  hot  Aveather.  NeAv  hay  and  new 
oats  not  only  tend  to  cause  colic  but  may 
induce  less  severe  digestive  derangements 
that  may  “pave  the  way”  for  heat  ex¬ 
haustion  or  sunstroke.  Corn  is  also  best 
omitted  from  the  ration  in  hot  Aveather. 
The  horse  should  also  be  required  to  do 
only  a  reasonable  amount  of  Avork  Avhen 
the  Aveather  is  very  hot.  It  is  prolonged 
over  exertion  for  several  days  during  ex¬ 
ceptionally  hot  Aveather,  that  is  certain  to 
be  folloAved  by  some  cases  of  heatstroke. 

When  a  horse  shows  any  sign  of  heat 
exhaustion  stop  Avorking  him,  remove  the 
harness,  stand  him  under  a  shady  tree, 
Avhere  there  is  a  breeze  and  give  him 
drinking  Avater,  Avhile  resting.  Do  not 
Avork  him  again  that  day.  If  he  pants, 
has  stopped  sweating  and  evidently  has  a 
high  fever  sprinkle  his  body  Avith  cold 
Avater  from  a  sprinkling  can,  let  a  stream 
of  cold  Avater  run  over  the  poll  of  the 
head,  give  tAvo  ounces  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammounia,  sweet  spirits  of  niter  and 
medicinal  alcohol,  well  diluted  with  Avater, 
as  a  drench  and  repeat  the  treatment  at 
short  intervals  until  the  animal  becomes 
comfortable  and  fever  subsides.  Call  a 
qualified  veterinarian  in  all  severe  cases. 
He  may  have  to  tap  the  distended  boAvel, 
high  up  in  the  right  flank,  to  save  life, 
and  has  special  drugs  which  are  indicated, 
according  to  the  symptoms  present.  Ace- 
tanilid,  in  dram  doses,  along  Avith  a 
stimulant  often  give  fine  results.  The 
expert  also  has  strong  stimulants  for 
administration  by  the  hypodermic  method 
small  doses  of  Avhich  may  be  superior  to 
large  doses  of  liquids  given  by  way  of  the 
mouth.  Rectal  injections  of  cold  Avater 
may  also  prove  beneficial.  Prevention 
is  all-important. 


The  First  Medal  of  Merit  Cow  in  Maine,  Pink  De  'Normandie.  Fired  by  De  Nor¬ 
mandie,  bred,  as  was  her  sire  and  dam,  at  Broadmoor  Farm,  Cumberland  Center. 
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Farmstead  and  Herd  of  Brown  Swiss,  of  Voegli  Bros.,  Monticello,  IF  is. 
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To  Breed  High  Testing 
Holsteins 

Investigations  leading  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  farndy  of  Holstein  cattle  that 
will  produce  milk  testing  four  per  cent 
butterfat,  recognized  for  years  as  the 
outstanding  need  of  the  Holstein  breed, 
are  soon  to  be  undertaken  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Bartlett,  in  referring  to  this 
project,  says  that  although  Holsteins  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  than  any  other  breed  of 
cattle,  their  milk  tests,  on  the  average, 
only  3.4  per  cent  butterfat. 

The  experiments  with  Holsteins,  which 
are  expected  to  continue  for  at  least  20 
years,  will  be  started  at  the  James 
Turner  Institute  for  Animal  Research, 
the  Experiment  Station’s  newly  acquired 
North  Jersey  branch  at  Beemerville, 
Sussex  County.  This  new  branch  of  the 
station  was  the  estate  of  James  Turner 
of  Montclair.  He  recently  deeded  the 
1,100  acres  of  land,  together  with  many 
head  of  the  live  stock  and  all  buildings, 
to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  it  be  used  -by  the  experiment 
station  for  animal  research  work.  The 
gift  is  valued  at  nearly  $500,000. 

"We  believe  it  will  take  at  least  20 
years  of  breeding  and  selection  to  attain 
our  objective  in  this  experiment  with 
Holsteins,”  Professor  Bartlett  said,  “be¬ 
cause  the  gains  that  can  be  expected  from 
generation  to  generation  are  not  large. 

“Some  Holsteins  do  produce  milk  test¬ 
ing  four  per  cent  butterfat,  and  we  in¬ 
tend  to  buy  a  number  of  such  cows,  pro¬ 
vided  they  also  produce  the  equivalent  of 
500  pounds  of  butterfat  annually,  as 
mature  cows,  to  use  as  a  foundation  herd 
in  this  experiment.  Two  purebred  bulls 
that  have  sired  daughters  producing  milk 
testing  four  per  cent  butterfat  will  be 
selected  as  foundation  sires.  More  than 
100  head  of  live  stock  will  be  used  in  this 


Shewalton  Mains  Ideal,  gave  1,730  lbs., 
while  another  daughter,  Sycamore  Ideal 
Redbird,  averaged  better  than  50  lbs. 
per  day. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  cows  and 
heifers  in  the  Penshurst.  Farm  herd,  at 
Narberth,  Pa.,  secured  the  outstanding 
average  of  929  lbs.  of  3.90  per  cent  milk, 
36.19  lbs.  of  butterfat,  tested  for  the 
Ayrshire  Herd  Test.  Every  animal  that 
had  once  freshened  was  included  in  the 
average,  regardless  of  lactation  period. 
The  world’s  champion  senior  four-year- 
old,  Leto’s  Favorite  Betty  of  Hill  Top, 
on  test  at  six  years,  is  coming  back 
strong.  In  April  she  gave  2,378  lbs.  of 
milkj  while  her  stablemate,  Fico’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Thelma,  a  five-year-old,  produced 
2,384  lbs.  milk,  83.44  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
Penshurst  Red  Kate,  an  eight-year-old, 
and  Penshurst  Charity,  a  five-year-old, 
averaged  close  to  65  lbs.  daily,  while 
Penshurst  Bellflower,  a  four-year-old,  av¬ 
eraged  almost  60  lbs.  daily. 


Questions  in  Heredity 

My  brother-in-law  has  a  cow  which 
always  alternates  a  heifer  calf,  the  pre¬ 
vious  one  always  being  a  bull.  Is  there 
any  explanation  for  this?  In  the  culling 
of  laying  pullets  and  hens  has  a  thought 
been  given  to  culling  out  the  ones  laying 
rooster  eggs,  or  is  it  not  so  pronounced 
as  in  the  cows  as  above  referred  too? 

New  Hampshire.  h.  t.  m. 

The  experience  of  others  is  invited  re¬ 
garding  these  interesting  questions. 


Livestock  Sales 

June  8.  —  Wendover  Farm  Ayrshires, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

June  9. — Ayrshires.  Strathglass  Farm, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  A.  H.  Tryon, 
manager. 

June  18. — Holstein  sale.  Earlville,  N. 
Y.  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

June  25. — Maryland  Ram  Sale,  La 
Plata,  Md. 

July  28. — Maryland  Ram  Sale,  Cen¬ 
terville,  Md. 


experiment. 

“We  are  particularly  interested  in  find¬ 
ing  individuals  that  seem  to  carry  in¬ 
herited  factors  for  producing  milk  of  a 
high  butterfat  test.  Then,  through 
methods  of  inbreeding  and  cross-breeding, 
we  hope  to  develop  a  family  of  Holsteins 
that  will  give  not  only  large  quantities  of 
milk  but  also  milk  having  a  four  per 
cent  butterfat  test.” 


Recent  Ayrshire  “Herd 
Test”  Records 

The  highest  monthly  average  recorded 
in  the  herd  test  was  secured  during  May 
by  the  12  Ayrshires  owned  by  Deepwells 
Farm,  St.  James,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
of  1,348  lbs.  of  3.94  per  cent  milk, 
53.05  lbs.  of  butterfat.  The  high  cow  in 
the  herd  was  Middlesex  Snowbird,  a  six- 
year-okl  that  gave  1,882  lbs.  of  milk, 
75.66  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

The  second  best  average  since  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  herd  test  was  also  se¬ 
cured  last  month  by  the  five  cows  o\yned 
by  the  National  Farm  School,  Farm 
School,  Pa.,  with  1,217  lbs.  of  4.25  per 
cent  milk,  51.74  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

The  farmer-breeders’  herd  of  14  Ayr¬ 
shires  owned  by  Perham  Brothers,  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y.,  ranked  third  in  April,  with 
984  lbs.  of  4.11  per  cent  milk,  40.40  lbs. 
of  butterfat ;  while  the  herd  of  17  owned 
by  F.  L.  Dunn,  of  Brushton,  N.  Y.,  av¬ 
eraged  1,034  lbs.  of  milk,  39.33  lbs.  of 
butterfat. 

By  averaging  8S6  lbs.  of  4.36  per  cent 
milk,  38.61  lbs.  of  butterfat,  the  124 
Ayrshires  at  Strathglass  Farm,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  led  all  herds  with  20  or 
more  cows.  This  is  a  most  remarkable 
production  average,  since  every  animal 
in  the  herd  that  had  once  freshened  is 
included  in  the  average,  regardless  of  age 
or  stage  of  lactation.  Forty-three  cows 
produced  sufficient  butterfat  to  qualify 
for  the  50-lb.  fat  list,  and  incidentally 
created  a  record  for  number  of  cows  in 
one  herd  meeting  these  requirements. 
Among  these  were:  Strathglass  Lucky 
Jean,  a  five-year-old,  and  Strathglass 
Ilornella,  a  six -year-old,  both  daughters 
of  Hobsland  Lucky  Star,  a  National 
Dairy  Show  grand  champion.  The  former 
made  1,662  lbs.  milk,  8S.25  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat,  and  the  latter  1,960  lbs.  milk, 
85.65  lbs.  of  butterfat.  The  imported 
Netherhall  Martha,  in  eight-year-old  form, 
made  in  her  April  yield  1,890  lbs.  of 
milk,  83.75  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Another 
good  six-year-old  is  Elroy’s  Florence, 
that  made  1,747  lbs.  of  milk,  81.41  lbs. 
of  butterfat  for  the  month. 

The  Sycamore  Farms’  Ayrshires  of 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsc-he,  of  Douglassville,  Pa., 
numbering  50  head,  ranked  seventh  in 
the  United  States  among  all  herds  under 
test  with  an  average  of  876  lbs.  of  4.2 
lev  cent  milk,  36.76  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
*enhurst  Mayflower,  an  eight-year-old 
daughter  of  the  famed  Penshurst  Man 
O’War,  milked  over  60  lbs.  a  day,  giving 
1,894  lbs.  for  the  month.  Sycamore  Ideal 
Maggie,  a  five-year-old,  by  the  imported 
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Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  12-13.  —  N.  Y.  State  Forestry 
Tour,  starting  at  Norwich,  Chenango 
Co.,  N.  Y. 

June  12-13. — Rockland  County,  N.  Y., 
June  Flower;  Ramapo  Riding  Academy, 
Tallman,  N.  Y. 

June  15-20.  —  Farm  Management 
Training  School  for  County  Agricultural 
Agents,  New  York  Agricultural  College, 
Ithaca  N.  Y. 

June  16-17. — Poultry  Field  Day,  In¬ 
stitute  and  Convention,  Lake  Pocotopaug, 
East  Hampton,  Conn. 

June  22-27. — Poultry  Judging  School, 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

June  24-26. — Long  Island  Potato  Tour. 
County  Agents  or  Farm  Bureau  manag¬ 
ers  will  give  details. 

June  24-26. — Soil  Fertility  Conference, 
State  College,  Pa. 

June  24-26.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Brown,  Louisville,  Ky. 

June  24-26. — Fiftieth  Annual  Soil  Fer¬ 
tility  Conference,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College  P.  O.,  Pa. 

June  27. — Field  Day  and  Picnic,  New 
York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Moor- 
denier  Hills  Farm,  Ira  G.  Payne,  owner, 
East  Sehodack,  N.  Y. 

July  21-23. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,-  Mich. 

Aug.  3-7.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  ^  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Sept,  7-12. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  8-10.- — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Feb.  2-5,  1932. — New  York  State 

Grange,  annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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R.  a  w  for: 
OUNT  Y,  R23 

-  Where  the  Good  Cows  Come  From  _ _ 

Henry  A,  Schell,  Jr.,  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  purchase 
foundation  of  24  P.  B.  Holsteins  here  in  May  l 
Since  that  time  he  has  many  times  topped  his  ’c.1 
in  individual  and  herd  production,  one  month  ha 
5  cows  from  74  to  88  lbs.  fat  and  7  cows  from  1  80 
2,600  lbs.  milk.  Let  us  help  you  get  some  real  dairy  o 

-  A  Card  Will  Bring  Full  Information  — 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DA 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASS0CIATI05 
Market  House  Meadville, 


Dairy  Cows 


HIGH  GRAHE 

<fe  REGISTERED  „  _ K 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springer: 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  88 


HORSES 


'Hiptland  Ponies  for  children,  also  STALLION 

oneuana  ronies  mares  with  coits  by  side 

separate.  Prices  right.  I.  B.  PORTER  PONT  MUMS,  Atwaier.O 


Double'Strength 

Double^Duty 

STOCK-SPRAY 


Protect  your  cows  and  milk 
profits  with  Tanglefoot  Stock 
Spray — the  best  Spray  of  all — 
powerful,  and  economically 
priced.  A  Spray  that  both  kills 
and  repels  stable  flies,horn  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  certain  other 
insects — never  stains  or  hurts 
animals,  or  taints  the  milk,  used 
as  directed.  Accept  no  substi¬ 
tutes — insist  on  Tanglefoot 
Stock  Spray  this  summer.  Good 
also  for  other  farm  animals  and 
poultry,  too.  A  dealer  in  your 
community  has  it.  Write  for 
his  name,  also  our  interesting 
free  booklet. 

THE  TANGLEFOOT  COMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

TANGLEFOOT 

STOCK  SPRAY 


worming  < 
it’s  .weaning  time 

.Worm  pigs  when  you  wean  them. 


USE 


WORM  CAPSU  LES 

to  Kill  Large  Roundworms, 
Hookworms,  Stomach  Worms 
in  Hogs,  Sheep,  Dogs  and  Foxes 
Safe  —  No  Long,  Costly  Setback — Easy  to  Give- 
Low  Cost — Dependable,  A  Parke-Davis  Product. 
Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Produets  • 
£  |  2  ILLUSTRATED 


WORM  BULLETINS 

Davis  &  Co.  will  send  you  practical, 
information  on  removing  worms 
from  Livestock  and  Poultry. 

For  free  bulletins  address 
Desk  N-39-  S,  Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


| 
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j|  /.  GUERNSEYS 

CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 

BULL  FOR  SALE  CHEAP 


CHEDCO  MAJESTY  186371 
Dropped  Nov.  1,  1930 

SIRE:  Langwater  Chedco  147434. 

DAM:  Chedco  Rosamond  165942 — Massachusetts  State 
Champion— 10,700.3  lbs.  Milk,  652.6  lbs.  Butter  Fat, 
Class  EE. 


C.  E.  COTTING 
70  Federal  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 
Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM.Hopew.il  Junction, (Dulc!iessCo..)NsY. 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


G-uernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  B.  dams  with  records  up  t(J 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


HOLSTEINS 


Forsgate  Farms  Holsteins 

Bulls  from  1  mo.  to  serviceable  age.  299-day  herd  aver¬ 
age  12,231  lba.  milk.  414.2  lbs.  fat.  Also  a  number  of  cows 
with  records  up  to  18,619  lbs.  milk  and  600  lbs.  fat.  Accred¬ 
ited  and  blood  tested.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

FORSGATE  FARMS,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


GOATS 


pniTO.  Fine  young,  Toggenburg  bucks  and  does,  $15 
OUfl  I  0  >  $20  each.  H.  I.  COGGESHALL,  Wortendyke,  N.  J. 
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SWINE 
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SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
8-9  weeks  old.  $4.50  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $5.50  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  +4.25 
9  weeks  old,  +4.75 
10  weeks  old,  +5.25 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED  Willi 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis-J 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI  t°T°o496MASS\ 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 


Chester  &  Berkshire 
Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Chester  &  Duroc 


6-7  Weeks  Old,  $4.25  each 
8-9  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each 


All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more.  If  not  satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Maas. 


SPRING  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6-7  weeks  old  94.25 
8-9  weeks  old  4.25 
10  weeks  old  5.00 

Buy  where  Quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged  ’fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  hoars  and  sows— Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval 
crated  free.  1  O  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

LITTLE  PICS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $5  00 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  .  $4^50 

Write  to  GEORGE  FREEMAN.  Mgr,, 

115  Waltham  Street  -  Lexington,  Mass, 
or  Telephone  Lexington  0202 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbe.  at  $25  a  piece. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  PIGS 

Either  of  above  breeds  now  ready  to  ship,  they  are 
rugged,  fast  growing  and  very  good  type,  cannot 
be  told  from  pure-breds.  Also  a  few  Poland  Chinas 
All  raised  on  our  own  farms. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each  C.  O.  D. 

A  few  8  to  10  wks.  old  Chester  or  Duroc  Barrows, 
$5.50  each.  All  crated  free. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Young  Porkers 

6-7  weeks  old  -  $4.50  8-9  weeks  old  -  $5.00 

10  weeks  old  -  $5.50 

Express  prepaid  on  20  or  more  pigs 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  O.  I.  C.  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
Ship  what  you  need  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  My  guarantee 
a  square  deal  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  trial. 

W.  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  Where  Quality  Prevails 


Chester. Berkshire  —  Chester- Yorkshire  Crossed 

6  to  7  weeks  old . $4.00  each  1  crates 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  4.25  each  }  free 


All  good  feeding  pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.I).  10 
days  trial.  J.W.  GARRITY.  7  Lynn  St  ,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each,  Prepaid  $5 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD.  DELAWARE 


Duroc  Off  I  HI.  ton  A  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  Y 


R 


EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHIN  AS— Spring  pigs  now 
ready.  A.  M.  Kennel,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites.  Pedigreed  pigs  sio 

ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N  Y. 

1»0  FEEDING  PICS 


DOGS 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


WHITE  COLLIE  Phhm|aa  On  approval.  Circular. 

AND  BEAGLE  ■  UppICO  Railway-View  Farms,  Hastings, N.  Y. 


Beautiful  pedigreed  toy  fox  terriers  -  Eligible 

A.  K.  C.  SUNNYSIDF,  KENNEL,  Box  404,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Offs**  &  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Fit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 


RldcIrhu'PtJ  Sco":h  <vhot»nThe  hardiest  of  all  breeds, 
DIdbKIdbeU  Highland  u  II  CC|J  line  quality  mutton.  Imparled  m 
&  home  bred.  Rams  and  Ewes,  also  high  grade  Oelainc  breeding  Ewes, 

any  number,  for  sale.  Oak  Grove  Farms,  Meehaniesburg,  0. 


Shppn  Fnr  SaIa  R-  MVRTLE  enstine 

Ollccp  TUI  oalc  R.  to  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.Y 


RABBITS 


REG.  FEDIGUEEIi  CHINCII ILL AS,  WHITE,  GUAY,  FLEMISH 
GUN  IS,  reasonable.  Green  Mountain  Rabbitry.  Montgomery  Clr.Vl. 
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Here  lie  the  remains 


This  fly  will  never  suck  the  blood 
of  another  cow.  Lying  here  upon  his 
back,  feet  up  in  the  air,  he  proves 
the  efficiency  of  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray 
.  a  new  product  that  kills  flies  in 
the  barn  as  well  as  repels  flies  in  the 
pasture. 

In  many  tests  with  this  new 
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FLY  : 

HESS 

SPRAY 

KILLS  PLIES 
IN  the  STABLE 
protects  cows 
inthe  pasture 


.HESS  t>  CLAKEC.InC-AShlZlTd.OhiCl- 


product  thousands  of  flies  were  killed 
and  counted  to  determine  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  In  one  test,  for  instance,  a 
fly-tight  experiment  house  was 
sprayed.  The  count  showed  that 
Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray  had  killed  2295 
flies,  that  only  150  were  still  living 
.  .  .  and  that  it  had  been  94  per  cent 
efficient.  In  all  the  tests  averaged 
together,  Fly  Spray  proved  itself  92 
per  cent  efficient  as  a  killer. 

But  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray’s  useful¬ 
ness  does  not  stop  at  killing  flies.  It 
is  first,  last,  and  always  a  fly  repel- 
ler!  It  protects  cows  from  flies  in 
the  pasture.  Properly  applied  in  the 
morning,  it  keeps  cows  free  from  fly 
torment  all  day  long! 

Try  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray  yourself. 
Spray  the  cows  in  the  barn  before 
the  morning  milking.  Notice  their 
freedom  from  fly  torment  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  all  day.  Spray  the  barn  before 
bringing  them  in,  in  the  evening.  See 
the  flies  tumble.  You  will  find  flies 
are  no  longer  one  of  your  farm 
problems. 

See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer 
about  Fly  Spray.  Either  do  that,  or 
write  direct  to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 
Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Metal  Roofing 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Mounds  villa,  W.  Va. 


When  horse  goes 
lame  .  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSOBBINE 

38-year-old  Absorbing  relieves  lame  legs 
strained  or  injured.  Old-timers  rely  on  it  to 
get  soreness  from  overworked  muscles  and 
tendons.  No  lost  hair,  blisters,  or  lay-ups. 
Kills  infection;  aids  prompt  healing  of 
cuts,  bruises.  Get  a  bottle  and  keep  it 
handy.  All  druggists — $2.50.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Cold  Water  to  Steam 
10  minutes — quicker, 
less  fuel.  Ouiclily  Buys  Itself. 

Special  Safety  Features.  All 
Steel— lasts  longer.  Comes  com¬ 
plete  with  fixtures,  fittings.  Auto¬ 
matic  damper  gives  perfect  con¬ 
trol.  BURNS  ANY  FUEL,  3  to  30 
h.  p.  Send  for  free  complete  cata¬ 
log  and  prices. 


Helps  it 
Meet  New 
S&nU&ry  Code 


ONTARIO  IRON  WORKS  £*«] 


Know  these 


FACTS 

before 
you  buy 
a  milker 


One-piece  all-rubber  mouth  piece 
Single  metal  tube,  with  rubber  joints 


—  these  two  features  make  it  easy  for  Burrell 
users  to  produce  clean  milk  —  and  they  are  two 
reasons  why  you  should  prefer  the  Burrell. 
Single  and  double  units.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean" 

Cherry-Burrell  Corp.,  20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Questions  About  School 
Matters 

!  [Answered  by  A.  D.  Ostrander,  .Sec¬ 
retary  New  York  State  Rural  School  Im- 
jprovement  Society,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y.] 

Transportation  of  High  School  Pupils 

At  our  school  meeting  the  opening 
wedge'  was  started  for  consolidation  in 
the  form  of  a  recommendation  from 
Albany  that  the  district  furnish  trans¬ 
portation  for  high  school  students  to 
East  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  To  what  extent  is  a  district  re¬ 
sponsible  for  transportation  of  high  school 
pupils?  Must  a  bus  be  owned  and  run 
by  the  district?  Must  the  district  carry 
those  free  whose  parents  are  able  to  pay 
fare  in  bus  or  otherwise?  c.  ii. 

1  Districts  have  the  right  to  contract 
with  bus  -owners  or  to  pay  transportation 
on  a  railroad,  trolley  or  regularly-  estab¬ 
lished  bus  lines.  Some  districts  are  trans¬ 
porting  in  automobiles.  However  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  through  the 
District  Superintendents  has  to  approve 
the  quality  of  transportation  and  the 
contract.  The  State  refunds  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  the  following  year  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  transportation. 

As  we  understand  the  Commissioner’s 
interpretation  act,  he  has  ruled  regarding 
the  clause  “Transportation  when  neces¬ 
sary”  means  where  parents  are  unable  to 
provide  such  transportation.  Many  pa¬ 
rents  in  this  State  are  bearing  this  cost 
of  sending  their  children  to  high  school. 

Centralized  School  Bonds 


We  have  been  visited  by  an  agent,  who 
tells  us  that  there  has  been  a  law  passed 
in  regard  to  bonding  which  will  be  a 
damper  on  centralization.  We  are  in¬ 
terested  because  we  are  between  three 
high  schools  that  are  all  pulling  for  our 
school.  G.  J.  L. 


Doubtless  what  has  been  brought  to 
your  attention  is  that  bond  firms  have  re¬ 
fused  to  purchase  central  school  bonds 
until  there  is  a  final  decision  in  the  State 
courts  in  the  court  case- brought  by  the 
Broekport  farmers  against  the  Brack  port 
Central  School  Board,  in  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
solve  that  centralization,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  central  rural  school  act  is  un¬ 
constitutional.  in  as  much  as  the  Central 
District  is  laid  out  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  instead  of  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State.  The  constitution  has 
granted  that  power  to  the  Legislature  and 
many  decisions  have  been  rendered  to  the 
effect  that  this  power  cannot  be  delegated 
to  another  branch  of  government  as  lias 
been  done  by  this  act.  More  than  40  cen¬ 
tral  school  bond  issues  have  been  held 
up  by  this  case.  Recently  tlie  Appellate 
Court  of  tlie  State  decided  the  case  in 
favor  of  the  Central  School  Board  against 
the  farmers.  The  case  has  been  taken  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

If  you  are  faced  with  centralization 
your  remedy  must  be  organization  to  com¬ 
pel  tlie  passage  of  a  law  to  allow  tlie 
voters  of  any  district  to  vote  upon  this 
question  as  a  unit  and  not  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  as  at  present  to  vote  with  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  allow  the  larger  village  vote  to 
settle  the  issue  for  you.  Legislation  to 
bring  about  this  change  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  each  year  by  the  N.  Y.  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  by  that  organization  to 
secure  such  backing  from  country  people 
which  will  enable  tlie  passage  of  these 
measures. 

Various  Consolidation  Questions 

Is  it  compulsory  to  consolidate  our 
school,  and  under  what  conditions? 
Would  a  negative  vote  at  a  regular  an¬ 
nual  school  meeting  cancel  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  done  by  unfair  means?  In 
other  words,  would  a  motion  to  withdraw 
f i  om  centralization  if  carried  be  final  and 
binding?  Our  condition  is  as  follows: 
We  are  paying  for  a  school  building 
erected  in  1922,  being  seyeral  thousand 
dollars  in  debt  for  same.  Our  district  lias 
approximately  125  voters.  The  district 
was  canvassed  for  a  list  of  15  voters  who 
wanted  centralization,  then  a  meeting  was 
arranged  for  Jan  30,  at  7 :30  F.  M.  to 
vote  on  centralization  of  12  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  proposition  was  put  over 
largely  due  to  the  country  highways  being 
almost  blocked  with  snow,  making  the 
rural  attendance  small,  while  the  voters 
of  the  village  were  hauled  in  automobiles 
and  few  were  absent.  The  proposition 
has  only  been  explained  by  those  who 
were  extremely  anxious  for  centralization 
and  has  been  unsatisfactory.  We  have 
been  told  repeatedly  that  centralization 
is  a  good  thing  but  evidently  they  were 
afraid  that  the  plan  would  not  win  on 
its  merits.  Does  the  central  school  dis¬ 
trict  assume  the  remainder  of  the  debt 
on  our  school  building?  s.  J. 


The  consolidation  law  is  found  under 
Sec.  12S  of  the  education  statutes.  This 
section  provides  that,  a  district  superin¬ 
tendent  may  consolidate  any  district 
whenever  he  desires,  even  though  every 
voter  and  taxpayer  of  the  district  may 
be  opposed  to  such  action,  simply  by 
filing  with  the  town  clerk  an  order  to 
that  effect.  The  final  appeal  of  the  people 
of  the  district  voters  is  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education.  The  law  allows  him 
to  be  the  prosecuting  attorney  by  acting 
through  his  servant  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent.  Then  later  he  sits  upon  the  ease 
as  judge. 

Article  6-b,  Central  Rural  School  Law. 
Centralization  is  another  form  of  consoli¬ 


dation  and  is  brought  about  by  15  voters 
who  may  reside  anywhere  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  central  district,  signing  a  petition 
which  is  then  filed  with  the  town  clerk, 
whose  duty  it  then  is  to  call  a  meeting 
in  some-  central  point  to  vote  upon  the 
proposition  of  consolidating  or  central¬ 
izing  as  the  proponents  prefer  in  this 
►State  to  term  it.  All  people  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  districts  must  meet  in  a  group  and 
the  majority  decision  at  this  meeting  de¬ 
cides  the  issue.  No  vote  is  taken  in  the 
various  districts  and  when  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  is  carried  the  central  school  board 
consisting  of  five  members  is  elected.  The 
school  officials  in  the  former  districts  are 
no  longer  such  after  the  completion  of 
that  school  year.  The  central  school 
board  thereafter  levies  the  taxes  and 
runs  all  the  school  affairs  of  the  entire 
central  district.  The  central  district  does 
not  assume  any  former  debt  of  your  dis¬ 
trict,  it  still  remains  a  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  your  former  district. 

Once  your  district  has  been  taken  into 
a  centralization  there  is  no  longer  an  au 
nual  meeting  held  and  there  is  no  way 
tuuler  the  law  which  allows  it  to  with¬ 
draw.  A  change  of  the  law  will  be  nee. 
essary  to  accomplish  that.  Many  people 
in  central  districts  are  demanding  such 
a  change.  It  has  become  effective  in 
other  .States  and  such  schemes  as  you 
describe  are  now  unknown  there.  The 
whole  proceed  lire  under  the  central  rural 
school  law  is  undemocratic  and  compul¬ 
sory  in  that  country  districts  do  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  decide  individually 
upon  becoming  a  part  of  the  central  dis¬ 
trict,  but  have  to  vote  as  a  unit  with  the 
village  people,  who  can  usually  by  force 
of  numbers  outvote  them. 

Organization  for  a  change  of  the  law  is 
the  only  way  country  people  can  expect 
to  obtain  justice. 


Taxes  in  Consolidated 
Schools 

Our  district  is  thinking  of  centralizing 
the  schools,  and  I  would  like  some  iufor- 
mation  regarding  it,  especially  as  to  the 
taxes.  We  are  told  the  tax  rate  is  about 
10  mills  and  occasionally  12  mills  and 
grows  less  tlie  longer  centralization  is  in 
force.  I  thought  you  could  give  me  figures 
of  schools  that  have  been  centralized  for 
some  time.  e.  f. 

New  York. 

Centralization,  or  under  its  true  name, 
consolidation,  brings  about  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  and  thus  greatly  increased 
taxation. 

In  the  Western  States  consolidation  is 
being  abandoned  because  of  the  increase 
in  taxation  of  from  two  to  four  times 
under  that  system.  A  recent  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  Senator  John  E.  Cashman,  of 
Wisconsin,  states  that  a  law  similar  to 
the  N.  Y.  State  centralization  law,  which 
forced  country  districts  into  consolidation, 
was  repealed  in  1923.  That  law,  as  does 
the  New  York  law,  worked  great  injustice 
upon  country  people. 

lie  states  there  are  now  only  seven 
consolidated  districts  in  W  isconsin.  and 
in  them  farm  property  is  bankrupt 
•because  of  increased  taxation.  Senator 
Cashman  states  further :  “There  is  no 
good  reason,  educational  or  otherwise, 
why  the  rural  schools  should  be  abolished 
and  rural  school  children  transported  to 
central  schools  in  villages  or  cities.  The 
fundamental  subjects  can  be  just  as  well 
taught  in  the  country  school  as  they  can 
in  any  institution  within  the  confines  of 
a  village  or  city.  There  are  many  good 
reasons  why  the  children  of  farmers  at 
this  tender  age  should  not  be  sent  awa,\ 
from  home,  transported  in  busses  or' 
other  vehicles  to  village  or  city.” 

There  are  central  school  districts  in 
New  York  State  costing  from  two  to 
three  times  the  administration  expense 
before  centralization.  Trumansburg  be¬ 
fore  centralization  expended  for  all  the 
schools  now  included  in  the  plan  for  run¬ 
ning  the  schools  the  sum  of  $27,000.  The 
present  cost  is  close  to  $70,000.  A  five 
mill  tax  is  claimed,  yet  we  find  that  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  village  alone, 
which  in  1924,  the  year  previous  to  cen¬ 
tralization,  was  $487,705,  has  now  been 
jumped  to  $995,950  or  more  than  doubled. 
Figured  upon  the  former  valuation  the 
tax  rate  would  be  about  $11  per  $1,000. 
In  addition  to  this  it  should  be  known 
that  Trumansburg  had  on  hand  about 
$90,000,  which  was  used  to  pay  upon  the 
•building  and  on  the  busses  purchased. 
Most  districts  do  not  have  this.  One 
farmer  owning  IK)  acres  in  the  central 
district  paid  in  1924  a  school  tax  of  $17, 
and  in  1930  on  the  same  property  $35. 

Franklin,  Delaware  County,  has  had  a 
tax  rate  of  10  mills,  and  lately  it  has 
developed  that  the  board  had  a  deficit 
which  has  caused  a  special  tax  to  be  re¬ 
cently  voted  of  14  mills  additional,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  24  mills  for  this  year. 
Hartford,  Washington  County,  central 
school  district  has  a  tax  rate  of  $10  per 
$1,000,  with  no  bonds  voted  as  yet.  Earl- 
ville  has  a  tax  rate  of  10  miils,  hut  it 
also  has  a  large  deficit  which  will  have 
soon  to  be  taken  care  of.  The  central 
district  at  Jasper  has  a  tax  rate  of  $18 
per  $1,000.  A  man  living  in  the  Lake 
Placid  central  district  says  that,  in  1929, 
before  centralization  he  paid  upon  hB 
small  piece  of  ground  $9.20  as  his  school 
tax.  In  1930  under  the  central  school 
plan  he  paid  $35.11.  The  Grand  Gorge 
central  school  tax  rate  is  $28  per  $1,000. 

The  cost  of  transportation  in  Wiscon- 
( Continued  on  Page  GS9) 
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lAKE  LOUISE. 


NEW/  CASCADE  JUNNEL 
N^_8  MILES  LONG 


MINMEAPOLIi 


CHICA6I 


JWHWAY 


Steamship  Operating  Between  Seattle 
and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY! 


I  w.f 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER  COAST  TO  COAST  TOUR 


The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  special  low  rates  and  descriptive  illus¬ 
trated  book  giving  full  details.  Contains  actual 
photographs  of  the  places  visited.  Gives  day 
by  day  schedule  of  what  you  see  and  do.  Get 
together  with 
your  friends  and 
neighbors  —  talk 
it  over  —  plan  a 
party  to  make 
the  trip. 


Remember  Au¬ 
gust  15th  to  30th, 
those  are  the  tour 
dates.  So  start 
planning  now  to 
go.  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  TO¬ 
DAY! 


TOUR  DIRECTOR, 

Rural  New -  Yorker 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  booklet  about  the  2nd 
Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 


Name 


ITINERARY 

Lv.  New  York  . 

.  N.Y.C. 

1 :00  P.  M„ 

Sat., 

Aug.  15 

Lv.  Albany  ... 

. 

.  N.Y.C. 

4:20  P.  M., 

Sat., 

Auq.  15 

Lv.  Schenectady 

.  N.Y.C. 

4:50  P.  M., 

Sat., 

Auq.  15 

Lv.  Utica  . 

N.Y.C. 

6:25  P.  M., 

Sat., 

Auq.  15 

Lv.  Rome  . 

N.Y.C. 

6:45  P.  M.. 

Sat.. 

Aug.  15 

Lv.  Syracuse  . . 

N.Y.C. 

8:10  P.  M., 

Sat., 

Aug.  15 

Lv.  Rochester  . 

N.Y.C. 

9:45  P.  M.. 

Sat., 

Aug.  15 

Lv.  Buffalo  .  . . . 

N.Y.C. 

1 1  :40  P.  M., 

Sat., 

Aug.  15 

Ar.  Suspension  Bridie 

.N.Y.C. 

1  :00  A.  M.. 

Sun., 

Aug.  16 

Lv.  Suspension  Bridge 

.C.N.  Rys. 

1  :30  A.  M.. 

Sun., 

Aug.  16 

Ar.  Detroit  . 

C.N.  Rys. 

6:30  A.  M„ 

Sun., 

Auq.  16 

Lv.  Detroit  .  . .  . 

G.T. 

1  :55  P.  M.. 

Sun., 

Auq.  16 

Ar.  Chicago  .  . . . 

G.T. 

9:05  P.  M., 

Sun., 

Aug.  16 

Lv.  Chicaqo  .  .  .  . 

C.&.  N.W. 

10:30  P.  M.. 

Sun., 

Auq.  16 

Ar.  St.  Paul  . . 

C.&,  N.W. 

9:30  A.  M., 

Mon., 

Aug.  17 

Lv.  Minneapolis 

G.N. 

8:00  P.  M., 

Mon., 

Aug.  17 

Ar.  Minot  .... 

G.N. 

1 :00  P.  M . . 

T  ues.. 

Aug.  18 

Lv.  Minot  . 

.G.N. 

2:00  P.  M., 

T  ues., 

Auq.  18 

Ar.  Glacier  Park 

G.N. 

7:30  A.  M.. 

Wed., 

Aug.  19 

Lv.  Glacier  Park 

.C.N. 

7:45  P.  M., 

Wed., 

Aug.  19 

Ar.  Spokane  . . . 

.G.N. 

7:30  A.  M., 

Thur., 

Aug.  20 

Lv.  Spokane  .  . . 

G.N. 

10:30  A.  M„ 

Thur., 

Aug.  20 

Ar.  Wenatchee  . 

. 

.  G.N. 

3:15  P.  M„ 

Thur., 

Auq.  20 

Lv.  Cashmere  . . 

G.N. 

4:30  P.  M„ 

Thur., 

Aug.  20 

Ar.  Seattle  _ 

G.N. 

9:45  P.  M., 

Thur., 

Auq.  20 

Lv.  Seattle  . . . . 

G.N. 

II  :30  P.  M.. 

Thur., 

Aug.  20 

Ar.  Longview 

G.N. 

6:00  A.  M.. 

Fri., 

Aug.  21 

Lv.  Longview 

G.N. 

10:30  A.  M. 

Fri., 

Aug.  21 

Ar.  Portland 

G.N. 

1 1  :59  A.  M„ 

F  ri .. 

Aug.  21 

Lv.  Portland 

G.N. 

1 1  :59  P.  M. 

Fri., 

Aug.  21 

Ar.  Tacoma  . . . . 

.C.N. 

6:00  A.  M.. 

Sat., 

Aug.  22 

Lv.  Tacoma  .  . .  . 

.  G.N. 

2:00  A.  M., 

Sun., 

Auq.  23 

Ar.  Seattle  . 

. . . . . 

.  G.N. 

3:30  A.  M., 

Sun., 

Auq.  23 

Lv.  Seattle  . 

C.N.  Boat 

1 :30  P.  M.. 

Sun., 

Auq.  23 

Ar.  Victoria  . . . . 

C.N.  Boat 

5:15  P.  M.. 

Sun., 

Aug.  23 

Lv.  Victoria  . . . . 

.C.N.  Beat 

6:00  P.  M„ 

Sun.. 

Auq.  23 

Ar.  Vancouver  . 

C.N.  Boat 

9:45  P.  M., 

Sun., 

Auq.  23 

Lv.  Vancouver  . 

.C.P.R. 

4:30  P.  M.. 

Mon., 

Aug.  24 

Ar.  Field  . 

C.P.R. 

1 :20  P.  M.. 

Tues., 

Aug.  25 

S  Lv.  Field  . 

Auto 

1  :30  P.  M., 

T  ues.. 

Aug.  25 

|  Ar.  Lake  Louise 

Auto 

2:30  P.  M., 

T  ues.. 

Auq.  25 

|  Lv.  Lake  Louise 

.C.P.R. 

2:20  P.  M.. 

Wed., 

Auq.  26 

|  Ar.  Banff  . 

.  C.P.R. 

3:30  P.  M., 

Wed., 

Aug.  26 

|  Lv.  Banff  . 

C.P.R. 

10:55  P.  M.. 

Wed., 

Aug.  26 

Ar.  Regina  . 

C.P.R. 

7:25  P.  M., 

Thur., 

Aug.  27 

j  Lv.  Regina  ..... 

C.P.R. 

8:30  P.  M., 

Thur., 

Aug.  27 

1  Ar.  Winnipeg 

C.P.R. 

9:00  A.  M., 

Fri.. 

Aug.  28 

1  Lv.  Winnipeg  .  . 

G.N. 

12:00  Noon. 

Fri., 

Aug.  28 

|  Ar.  St.  Paul  .  . . . 

.G.N. 

1 :00  A.  M., 

Sat., 

Aug.  29 

Lv.  St.  Paul  _ 

.Soo  Line 

1 :15  A.  M„ 

Sat.. 

Aug.  29 

Ar.  Chicago  .... 

Soo  Line 

1 :45  P.  M.. 

Sat., 

Aug.  29 

Lv.  Chicaqo  .... 

Erie 

5:00  P.  M„ 

Sat., 

Aug.  29 

Ar.  Niagara  Falls 

Erie 

7:35  A.  M., 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Lv.  Niagara  Falls 

Erie 

10:35  A.  M., 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Ar.  Hornell,  N.  Y 

Erie 

1 :35  P.  M„ 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Ar.  Corning  .... 

Erie 

2:30  P.  M ., 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Ar.  Elmira  . 

Erie 

2:55  P.  M„ 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Ar.  Binghamton 

Erie 

4:13  P.  M., 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Lv.  Binghamton 

D.  Sc  H. 

6:10  P.  M„ 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Ar.  Albany  .  . . . 

D.  Sc  H. 

II  :00  P.  M„ 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Lv.  Binghamton 

Erie 

4:15  P.  M„ 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Ar.  Deposit  .... 

Erie 

5:20  P.  M.. 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Ar.  Hancock  . . . 

Erie 

5:38  P.  M., 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Ar.  Port  Jervis  . 

Erie 

7:25  P.  M., 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Ar.  Middletown 

Erie 

7:58  P.  M„ 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Ar.  Jersey  City  . 

Erie 

9:15  P.  M., 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

Ar.  New  York 

Erie 

9:35  P.  M., 

Sun., 

Aug.  30 

UST  think  of  visiting  famous  Glacier  National  Park,  The  Land  of 
the  Shining  Mountains,  with  its  hundreds  of  glaciers,  lakes, 
waterfalls  and  giant  mountain  peaks..  Imagine  an  all-day  steam¬ 
ship  trip  up  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Seattle,  Washington  to 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Consider  the  thrill  of  seeing  the  famous  Canadian  resorts  of 
Lake  Louise  and  Banff  with  their  world  famous  scenic 
beauty;  traveling  through  Western  Canada  over  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Canadian  Rockies  to  Winnipeg  and  home  by  way  of 
Niagara  Falls. 

This  is  a  small  part  of  what  you’ll  see  and  do  on  the 

2nd  Annual 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TOUR 

The  2nd  Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  takes  you  touring 
in  the  most  fascinating  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

You  travel  on  a  fine  all-Pullman  train  with  every  comfort  and 
convenience  possible  to  give  you.  You  visit  the  great  cities 
along  the  route ;  take  auto  side  trips  at  almost  every  stop. 

And  besides  the  thrilling  pleasure  of  all  the  wonderful  sight¬ 
seeing,  there  is  the  added  joy  of  traveling  with  friends  and 
neighbors  from  your  own  county  and  state.  Because  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  will  be  made  up  of  happy,  carefree 
folks  just  like  yourself.  We  will  all  be  together  on  our  special 
train  as  one  happy  crowd.  And  there  will  not  be  one  single 
travel  worry  to  bother  us.  Expert  tour  man¬ 
agers  will  attend  to  all  details.  We  won’t 
have  to  worry  about  baggage,  hotels,  tickets 
or  anything.  We  just  relax  and  enjoy  every 
minute  of  this  6,500-mile  trip. 

One  Low  Cost  Pays  Everything 

The  one  low  price  pays  for  everything.  You  can 
almost  leave  your  pocketbook  at  home!  The  en¬ 
tire  cost  is  covered  by  a  lump  sum  which  includes 
rail  and  Pullman  fares,  meals  in  dining  cars 
and  hotels,  motor  and  boat  fares,  lodging, 
sightseeing  and  national  park  tours.  No 
extra  tickets  to  buy,  no  tips  to  pay.  You 
need  not  spend  one  extra  penny  except  for 
laundry  or  souvenirs  you  may  purchase 
along  the  way.  You  know  before  you  start 

just  what  your  trip  is  going  to  cost.  And  this  cost  is  far  less  than 
you  could  make  the  same  trip  for  if  you  went  alone. 


Auto  Touring  in  Glacier 
National  Park 


Beautiful  Lakes  and  Giant  Mountains 
in  Glacier  Park 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  -and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
June  6,  1931.  Butter  market  firm,  with  fairly 
good  trade  for  both  current  and  speculative  de¬ 
mand.  Some  complaint  about  garlic  flavor. 
Which  is  always  troublesome  at  this  season. 
Eggs  unsettled  with  very  large  receipts.  Po¬ 
tatoes  slow  on  old  and  new  stock.  Asparagus 
lower.  Strawberries  running  poor,  except  near¬ 
by.  Asparagus  very  plentiful. 

MILK 


June:  League-pool:  Glass  1,  3  per  cent  butter- 
fat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.GG;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour 
cream),  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

.Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.20. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy 

. $0.24%® 

$0.24(/. 

Extra.  92  score  . 

.23(4 

Firsts.  88  to  91  score 

.  21(4® 

.23 

Seconds  . 

. 20  @ 

.21 

Lower  grades  . 

. 16  @ 

.19(4 

Ladles  . 

. 18  ® 

.21 

Packing  stock  . 

. 11  @ 

.17(4 

Renovated  . 

. 21(4® 

OO 

Sweet  fancy  . 

. 26  @ 

.26  (4 

.25  y> 

Firsts  . 

. 241/2® 

.25(4 

Seconds  . 

. 21  %® 

.23 

Centralized  . 

. 20  @ 

.22  Vo 

CHEESE 


State— Whole  milk,  flats,  held.. $0.21  @$0.23 

Fresh  srtecinls  ....... _  _  191/.  (ti  .14 


Fresh  specials  . 

. 13(4® 

.14 

Fancy  . 

Wisconsin — Whole  milk. 

. 12  @ 

.12(4 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

. IS  @ 

.19 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 

. 13(4® 

.14 

Y'oung  America,  fresh  . 

.14(4 

June  . 

. 18(4® 

■  19(4 

EGGS 


Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . $0.25  @$0.26 

Extra  . 22  @  .24 

Average  extras  . 21  @  .21(4 

Extra  firsts  . 19(4@  .20(4 

Pacific  Coast  . 23  @!  .27 

Mixed  colors  . 20  @  .24 

Gathered,  best  . 21  @  .23 

Fair  to  good  . 1G  @  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.40@$0.42 

Fair  to  good  . 30@  .38 

Roosters  . 12®  .17 

Fowls  . 17@  .25 

Ducks  . 17@  .19 

Turkeys,  average  . 25@  .30 

Squabs  lb.,  ungraded  . 30®  .35 

Graded  . 25@  .40 

Dark,  doz . 2.00@  3.00 

Culls,  doz .  1.50@  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigli  2 (4  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  1(4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 


larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.25 

Broiler  chickens — 

I.arge  breeds,  best  .  .37 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .26 

Roosters  . 12@  .13 

Ducks  . 14@  .24 

Geese  . 10  @  .12 

Rabbits,  lb . 07@  .10 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00@$8.00 

Bulls  .  4.00®  4.75 

Cows  .  2.00®  3.25 

Calves,  best  .  8.00®  10.00 

Common  to  good  .  4.00 ®  7.00 

Sheep  .  1.00 @  3.00 

Lambs  .  8.00@10.50 

Hogs  .  6.35®  6. Go 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.12@$0.13 

Good  to  choice  . 07@  .11 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  2.00@  G.00 

Steers,  100  lbs . 11.50@14.50 

Bulls  .  7.00@  9.50 

Cows  . 7.00@  9.00 


POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs . . . $2.35@$2.60 


Canada,  90  lbs . 1.25®  1.50 

Florida,  bbl .  2.50 ®  3.75 

Carolina,  bbl .  1.75®  3.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu .  1.90@  3.35 


VEGETABLES 


Asparagus,  doz.  bchs . 

Beets,  new,  bu . 

Cabbage,  new,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks.  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  yel.,  100-lb.  bag. . 

50-lb.  bag  . 

New,  50  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bn . 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  new,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$0.50®.  $3.00 

1.50® 

2.00 

1.25 

.75 

3.00® 

3.25 

1.00® 

1.75 

1.O0® 

2.50 

5.50® 

6.00 

1.00® 

2.00 

.75® 

1.25 

2.00® 

4.00 

1.00® 

3.00 

.65® 

1.40 

.50® 

1.25 

1.00® 

1.25 

.75® 

1.00 

1.50® 

2.50 

1 .00® 

5.00 

.50® 

1.00 

1.00® 

2.00 

.25® 

.50 

1.00® 

3.00 

.50® 

2.50 

2.00® 

3.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $5.25@$5.50 

pea  .  4.85®  4.90 

Red  kidney  . .  7.50@  7.75 

White  kidney  .  0.25 


FRUITS 

Apples.  McIntosh,  bbl . 

Baldwin  . 

Albemarle,  bbl . 

Winesap,  bu . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Strawberries,  Ky.,  qt . 

Va.,  qt . 

Del.  and  Md.,  qt . 

Jersey,  qt . 


$4.00(5  $8.00 
3.50(5  G.00 
7.00@  7.50 
1.90®  2.55 
2.75®  4.00 
,12@  .15 

,0G@  .15 

.08@  .18 
.12®  .18 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hav.  No.  2  ... 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 
Straw,  rye  . .  . 
Oat  and  wheat 


. . $24. 00@  25.00 
. .  .21.00 ®  22.00 
. .  .22.00@29.00 
.  .  .  1 9.00(5  20.00 
.  .  .12.00@13.00 


GRAIN 

June  3  the  Farm  Board  announced  its  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  buying  market,  and  that  its 
stabilization  methods  were-  stopped  in  all  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  country.  Wheat  in  western  mar¬ 
kets  at  once  dropped  10c.  At  Minneapolis  June 
Wheat  sold  at  7G(4c  at  the  opening,  was  imme¬ 


diately  followed  by  a  sale  at  70c.  broke  from 
there  down  to  G3c  and  closed  at  66(4c,  net  10c 
lower.  At  Duluth  the  market  opened  at  G8c, 
broke  down  to  00 % c  and  wound  up  at  62 (4c, 
net  10  (4  c  decline.  At  Chicago  after  opening 
at  70 (ic  this  month  broke  to  65%c  and  closed 
at  60% c.  net  5%e  lower.  At  Kansas  City  the 
cash  wheat  markets  for  No.  1  hard,  No.  2  hard. 
No.  3  hard  and  other  grades  closed  unchanged 
from  the  day  previous  with  advices  that  all 
cash  wheat  offerings  had  been  cleaned  up.  How¬ 
ever.  in  Minneapolis  No.  1  hard  Spring  wheat 
finished  at  66(4  to  G9(4c.  as  compared  with 
77  to  79c  the  day  previous:  No.  1  dark  north¬ 
ern  at  67(4  to  6914c,  off  10  to  lie.  and  No.  2 
northern  at  63(4  to  65(4c,  also  off  10  to  11c. 
No.  1  dark  northern  at  Duluth  closed  at  a  flat 
price  of  67 (4c,  as  against  78(4  to  80 (4c  on 
Tuesday.  Tne  decline  at  New  York  was  10c. 

to  85c  for  No.  1  dark  Spring. 

Corn.  No.  2  vellow  . $0.70% 

Oats.  No.  2  white  . 38(4 

Rye  . 60% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.32@$0.33 


Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

.18 

Grade  B  . 

.15 

Cream.  40  per  cent,  (4  pt . 

.... 

.25 

20  per  cent  . 

.16 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

. 35® 

.36 

Gathered  . 

. 28® 

.30 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.50 

Chickens  . 

. 35® 

.55 

Ducklings  . 

.40 

. 30® 

.40 

Oranges,  doz . 

. 35® 

.50 

Potatoes,  pk . 

. 25® 

.30 

Lettuc-e.  head  . 

. 05® 

.10 

Cabbage,  lb . 

. 03®- 

.05 

String  beans,  lb . 

. 15® 

.20 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Lower  prices  are  noted  on  nearly  all  produce 
sold  at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Supplies 
have  cleaned  up  moderately  well,  however.  The 
hay  market  has  continued  quiet  with  little  first- 
grade  hay  offered.  Butter  and  eggs  were  gen¬ 
erally  unchanged. 

Apples. — Supply  light,  demand  steady,  market 
firm.  Native  Baldwin  ordinary  $1  to  $2.  Bald¬ 
wins  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Various  odd  varieties 
ordinary  $1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Baldwins  Me. 
unclassified  $2.50  to  $4.50.  N.  II.  A  grade  $6.50 
to  $7.50.  Me.  unclassified  Ben  Davis  $2  to  $4 
bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S.  1,  2%-in.  up.  few 
sales  $2.10  to  $2.35  bu.  bskt. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good,  market  firm.  Native  crts.  $2  to 
$3.50  24  bchs.  Md.  fancy  $2.50  to  $5.  N.  Y. 
fancy  $2  to  $4.50,  few  $5  doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Native 
cut  off  25  to  60c  bu.  box.  Va.  mostly  4(4c  belt. 
Best  greens  native  $1  to  $1.35  box. 

Cabbage.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Tex. 
90-lb.  bags  $1.75  to  $2.  Ala.  bbl.  crts.  $1.50 
to  $2.  S.  C.  1(4  bu.  $1  to  $1.25. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  cut  off  50  to  65c  std.  bu. 
box.  Tex.  and  Calif,  behd.  $2  to  $2.75,  poorer 
lower  crt.  N.  Y.  cut  off  65  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hothouse  50  to  GO  cukes  fancy  mostly  $4 
to  $4.50;  medium  to  No.  1  $1.50  to  $3.50  std. 
bu.  box.  Fla.  fancy  $1  to  $1.75  bu.  hpr.  Ohio 
hothouse  50c  to  $1.25  24  cukes. 

Kale.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  mostly  50  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  IS  heads  outdoor  25  to  50c  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2.50 
to  $3.50  crt.,  poorer  low  as  50c. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer  low  as  50c 
3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  75c  to  $1.  few  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Tex. 
crts.  $1  to  $1.25. 

Potatoes.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  weak.  Maine  100  lbs.  $1.20  to  $1.25  bag. 
I’.  E.  I.  Mts.  best  $1  to  $1.25.  poorer  lower  90- 
lb.  bag.  S.  C.  U.  S.  1  mostly  $4  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  outdoor  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  40 
to  50  bchs.  native  outdoor  25  to  50c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  60  bchs.  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  blue  and  green  Hubbard  mostly 
50  to  75c  bbl..  small  lots  (4  to  lc  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  h.h.  18  to  22c  lb.  Florida  ord.  $1.25  6- 
bskt  crt.  Tex.  $1  to  $1.75  lug. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  purple  tops  behd.  $1  to  $1.25  24 
bchs.  P.  E.  I.  Rutabaga  mostly  85c  to  $1, 

poorer  50c  50-lb.  sack. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderate,  mostly  poorer 
grades,  demand  light,  market  quiet.  No.  1 
Timothy  $26.  Eastern  fine  to  med.  $1S.50  to 
$21.50.  Clover  mixed,  red.  $23.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  24(4e. 
Firsts  23%  to  24c.  Seconds  22  to  23c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  easy.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  27c.  White  extras  24  to  26c.  Fresh 

eastern  22  to  23c  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderately  light, 
demand  good.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  2*  to  28c:  3  to 
3(4  lbs.  23  to  26c.  Stags  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  24c. 

Broilers  35  to  40c.  Chickens  45  to  46c.  Roosters 

18c  lb.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl  24  to  25c. 

Leghorns  20  to  23c.  Broilers  large  30  to  32c; 

small  25  to  28c.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lb. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  25  to  26c: 
clothing.  19  to  20c;  (4  blood,  combing.  24  to 

25c:  clothing,  19  to  20c:  %  blood,  combing.  21 
to  22c:  clothing,  19  to  20c:  (4  blood,  combing, 
20  to  21c;  clothing.  19  to  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  01  to  65c; 
clothing.  48  to  51c;  (4  blood,  combing.  52  to 

56c:  clothing.  42  to  40c:  %  blood,  combing.  39 
to  42c-:  clothing,  30  to  38e:  %  blood,  combing, 
35  to  37c:  clothing,  33  to  35c:  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  02  to  65c:  clothing,  53  to  55c:  %  blood, 
combing,  55  to  58c:  clothing.  47  to  51c:  % 

blood,  combing,  45  to  50c:  clothing.  42  to  45c-; 
(4  blood,  combing.  41  to  44c:  clothing,  35  to  38c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  barely 
steady,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $7.50 
to  $8. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  rather  light, 
cows  and  bulls  mostly  $1  lower:  vealers  fully 
50c  lower:  demand  poor  for  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $5;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $4.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5.50  to  $9; 
cull  and  common  $3  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  about  normal,  market 
weak,  some  sales  $5  to  $10  lower;  demand  very- 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130;  good,  $80  to 
$110;  medium.  $50  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  receipts  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  at 
the  Philadelphia  produce  market  are  now  com¬ 
ing  from  more  northerly  growing  areas,  as  the 
cycle  of  production  swings  up  the  Atlantic  Sea¬ 
board  and  northeast  from  the  truck-growing 
areas  of  California  and  Texas.  The  Florida  po¬ 
tato  harvest  is  about  over,  except  for  scatter¬ 
ing  shipments,  and  the  peak  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  season  is  passing  this  week.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  has  already  started  to  dig  potatoes,  and 
soon  we  will  be  into  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  deal.  The  potato  market  was  barely 
steady  during  the  week,  with  receipts  very 
heavy  from  South  Carolina.  Cobblers  in  cloth 
top  stave  and  slat,  barrels  from  that  State  sold 
at  $3.50  to  $3.75.  with  poorer  at  $3.25  for  U. 
S.  No.  1.  North  Carolina  Cobblers,  were  mostly 
of  a  small  size  and  sold  on  a  dull  market  at  $3 
to  $3.25  per  barrel.  The  asparagus  market 
weakened  over  the  holiday  period,  because  of  a 
combination  of  a  two-dav  holiday  and  warm 
weather  which  caused  rapid  growth  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  receipts  were  very  heavy  during  the 
early  part  of  the  week.  The  peak  of  the  sea¬ 
son  is  now  .passed  in  New  Jersey,  although 
heavy  movement  is  expected  for  the  next  two 
weeks.  Large  green  “grass”  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25, 
while  medium  and  small  sizes  from  all  produc¬ 
ing  areas  ranged  from  50c  to  $1.50  per  crate  of 
one  dozen.  Snap  beans  held  steady,  with  supplies 
liberal  from  the  Carolinas.  Most  sales  of  flat 
green  were  made  at  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  hamper 
with  wax  at  $1.75  to  $2  for  the  best.  Limas 
were  steady  to  firm  with  Florida  selling  at  $3 
to  $4  a  hamper  for  the  best.  Beets  were  steady, 
while  carrots  were  slightly  stronger.  Offerings 
of  cabbage  from  South  Carolina  and  North 
Carolina  rather  ordinary  in  quality  and  the 
market  was  weak.  Norfolk  cabbage  was  also 
slow  but  good  stock  held  steady,  with  (4-barrel 
hampers  bringing  90c  to  $1.  Celery  continued 
firm,  while  cucumbers,  eggplant  and  squash 
were  barely  steady  on  a  dull  market.  Lettuce 
continued  to  sell  at  relatively  low  prices,  al¬ 
though  the  market  showed  some  strength  the 
early  part  of  the  week.  'Western  Iceberg  sold 
at  $3  to  $4  per  crate  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads, 
while  nearby  Big  Boston  was  mostly  40  to  50c 
per  crate  of  two  dozen  heads.  Onions  were 
steady  but  the  market  was  rather  quiet.  To¬ 
matoes  continued  dull  with  Florida  lugs  of 
turning  and  wrapped  stock  selling  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50,  with  some  fancy  higher.  Six-basket  car¬ 
riers  were  mostly  $1  to  $1.50.  Sweet  potatoes 
were  dull  and  rather  weak.  Apples  were  bare¬ 
ly  steady,  with  trading  limited  to  the  best 
marks.  Cantaloupes  were  in  liberal  supply  from 
the  Imperial  Valley  but  the  quality  of  the  ar¬ 
rivals  showed  considerable  improvement  in 
quality  and  the  market  was  stronger.  Standard 
crates  of  36’s  sold  at  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Offerings 
of  strawberries  were  heavy.  The  season  opened 
in  New  Jersey  and  the  volume  from  Maryland 
and  Delaware  increased  as  those  States  reached 
their  peak  movement.  Virginia  Heflins  sold  at 
0  to  7c  per  quart  with  quality  rattier  ordinary. 
Delaware  Premiers  were  steady  at  lie  per  quart, 
while  Chesapeakes  and  Big  Joes  brought  14  to 
15c  for  berries  of  the  best  quality.  Street  sales 
of  New  Jersey  berries  ranged  from  $3.50  to  $5 
per  crate  of  32  quarts. 

EGGS  AND  TOULTRY 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 


Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good . $7.00@$7.75 

Medium  .  0.00®  7.ou 

Common  .  4.75®  6.09 

Steers.  1,100  to  1.300,  good .  6.75®  7.75 

Medium  .  5.75®  0.75 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good .  6.25@  7.25 

Common  and  medium  .  4.75(0  0.25 

Cows,  good  .  4.75(5  5/25 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75(0  4.75 

Low  cutters  and  cutters .  2.40(0  3  75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe..  good,  beef .  4.50®  541,9 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.25(0  4.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  gd.  and  choice...  7.25®  900 

Medium  .  5.00@  7.25 

Cull  and  common  .  2.50®  5  on 

Calves,  250  to  350,  gd.  and  ch .  5.00®  7.50 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00@  5  00 

HOGS 


Lt.  Its.,  160  to  180,  gd.  and  ch . 

180  to  200.  gd.  and  ch . 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  220,  gd.  and  ch. 

220  to  250,  -gd.  and  ch . 

Ilvy.  wts.,  250  to  290.  gd.  and  ch.. 

290  to  350.  gd.  and  ch . 

I’kg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  gd.  and  ch _ 

SHEEP 


$6.35(5  $0.00 
6.45@  6.00 
6.40®  0.60 
6.25®  0.00 
6.00®  6.35 
5.75®  0.10 
.  5.50®  5.85 
4.25®  4.75 
G.15@  6.50 


f Shorn  Basis,  Except  Spring 

Spring  lambs,  gd.  and  ch . 

Lambs,  90  down,  gd.  and  ch . 

Medium  . 

91  to  100,  med.  and  cli . 

All  wts.,  common  . 

Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  gd.. 
Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  cli.. ... 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch . 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com . 


Lambs) 

.  .$9. 00®  11. 00 
..  6.75@  8.00 
. .  5.50®  0.75 
. .  5.25®  7.00 
..  3.00®  5.50 
.  .  2.00®  3.50 
.  .  2.00®  3. (Hi 
.  .  1.75®  3. (Ki 
•  •  -75®  2.00 


a  maiiciu,  iudss.,  iTldrKGiS 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt. 

6  to  7c:  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey  herds,  qt.,  8c:  cows,  fresh  milk. ‘registered 
f-00  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  choice! 
$100;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  good  to  me¬ 
dium.  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades 
common  to  poor.  $50  to  $75;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $9:  sheep,  84  to  85 
lambs,  $9  to  $14:  hogs,  $0.50  to  $8;  veal  calves! 
milk  fed,  choice,  $10  to  $18:  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  good  to  medium,  $12  to  $14:  fowls,  heavy, 
live,  lb.,  20  to  24c;  chickens,  roasters,  lb..  28 
to  30c;  ducks,  lb..  10  to  20c;  broilers,  average 
2(4  lbs.,  25  to  30c:  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  24c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c:  milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to 
20c:  milk,  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to 
12c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  35  to  40c 
butter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  27  to 
28c;  butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tub,  lb.,  ‘’4 
to  25c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb..  24  to  L’Or 

F.  A.  C. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


S.H.&E.H.  FROST- 


Receipts  of  eggs  were  lighter  again  this 
week,  but  trading  was  none  too  active  and  the 
market  was  weak  for  most  grades.  Total  re¬ 
ceipts  during  the  week  equaled  35,137  cases 
compared  with  39.982  cases  the  week  previous 
and  49.378  cases  during  the  same  week  of  last 
season.  In  spite  of  the  lighter  supplies  reach¬ 
ing  t lie  market,  some  accumulations  were  re¬ 
ported  and  the  surplus  is  still  going  into  stor¬ 
age.  Top  grades  sold  better  than  other  marks, 
but  these  were  only  in  demand  for  special  out¬ 
lets.  Offerings  of  nearby  eggs,  grading  as 
closely  selected  extras  brought  23(4  to  24%c  per 
dozen.  Pacific  Coast  storage  packs  topped  the 
market  at  24  to  27c.  Mixed  colors  from  near¬ 
by  brought  18(4  to  19c,  while  browns  were  slow 
at  21  to  22(4c.  Storage  stocks  are  still  going 
in.  but  the  movement  is  falling  behind  that  of 
last  year.  Total  stocks  in  storage  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month  equaled.219,295  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  205,360  cases  on"  the  same  date  of 
1930. 

Trading  in  the  live  poultry  market  was  dull 
and  the  market  ruled  weak  for  many  lines. 
Fowls  were  about  steady  for  the  best  birds,  but 
ordinary  were  very  dull.  Fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks  brought  26  to  27c,  while  Leghorns  were 
mostly  21  to  22c,  with  ordinary  at  18  to  20c 
The  holiday  period  interfered  with  trading  in 
broilers,  and  some  accumulations  were  reported 
over  the  week-end.  Best  full-feathered  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  sold  at  34  to  35c.  while  Leghorns 
were  mostly  24  to  20c.  Old  roosters  were  slow 
at  13  to  14c  per  lb.  Large  White  Pekin  ducks 
sold  fairly  well,  but  ordinary  were  very  slow. 
Fresh-killed  fowls  sold  fairly  well  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  steady  to  firm.  Most  birds  weighing 
4  to  5  lbs.  brought  20  to  27c  per  11).  Broilers 
moved  fairly  well  and  Plymouth  Rocks  brought 
43  to  40c.  Mixed  colors  were  slow  and  slightly 
lower  in  price.  Long  Island  ducks  moved  slow¬ 
ly  at  19  to  20c.  J.  M.  F. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs., 
80c  to  $1.25;  beets,  bskt.,  20c;  carrots,  bskt., 
20  to  25c:  carrots,  bu.,  50c;  cucumbers,  h.li.. 
doz..  $1  to  $1.25;  green  onions,  doz.  bchs.,  10 
to  15c;  horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c:  kale,  bu., 
40  to  50c:  leeks,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  lettuce, 
curly,  crt.,  $1  to  $1.25;  onions,  yellow,  bskt., 
15  to  20c;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  40  to  50c:  pars¬ 
ley,  doz.  bchs.,  25c;  parsnips,  bskt.,  20  to  25c; 
potatoes,  bu..  85  to  90c;  potatoes,  seconds,  bu., 
35  to  40c;  radishes,  100  bchs.,  65  to  85c:  rad¬ 
ishes.  doz.  bchs.  15  to  20c:  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  30c:  salsify,  doz.  bclis.,  35  to  40c;  spin¬ 
ach.  bu.,  00  to  75c;  tomatoes,  h.h.,  bskt.,  $3.25 
to  $3.50:  turnips,  bskt..  30  to  40c;  turnips,  -bu., 
60  to  75c;  watercress,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Baldwin,  bu.,  $2.25;  Northern 
Spys,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Live  Poultrv. — Broilers,  lb.,  28  to  32c;  stags, 
lb.,  16  to  17c:  fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  20  to  22c; 
fowls,  light,  lb.,  17  to  19c;  roosters,  lb.,  13  to 
15c;  ducks,  lb.,  10  to  20c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  grade  A.  in  cases, 
20  to  21e;  eggs,  small  lots,  doz..  24  to  25c;  but¬ 
ter,  country  crock,  11).,  30c;  butter,  unsalted, 
lb..  30c. 

Shipped-in  Produce. — Beans,  green,  hpr.,  $2 
to  $2.50;  beans,  wax,  hpr..  $2.50;  beets,  half 
crt.,  $1.35;  cabbage,  crt:,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  can¬ 
taloupes.  crt..  $3.25  to  $3.75;  carrots,  crt.,  $1.35 
to  $2.75;  celery.  Fla.,  crt.,  $3.75  to  $4;  celery, 
Cal.,  crt.,  $5  to  $5.25;  cocoanut,  bag.  $5;  cu¬ 
cumbers.  bskt.,  $1.75;  cucumbers,  carton,  $1; 
garlic,  lb.,  10  to  11c;  grapefruit,  box,  $3.25  to 
$3.75;  green  peas,  lipr.,  $2.75  to  $3:  lemons, 
Cal.,  box,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  lettuce.  Iceberg,  crt., 
$3.50;  maple  syrup,  gal..  $1.75  to  $2;  melons, 
Honey  Dew,  crt.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  'bskt..  $1.05:  onions,  Texas.  50-lb.  bag. 
$1.25  to  $2.25:  oranges,  Cal.,  Val..  box,  $3.75 
to  $4.50;  oranges,  Fla.,  box,  $4.50  to  $4.75; 
peppers,  green,  c-rt..  $0  to  $6.50;  pineapples, 
Cuba,  crt..  $3;  potatoes,  State,  bu.,  85  to  9flc; 
potatoes.  Me.,  bu.,  $1.10:  potatoes.  Carolina, 
bbl..  $4  to  $4.25;  strawberries.  24-qt.  crt.. 
$5.75  to  $6.75;  strawberries.  32-qt.  crt..  $8; 
tomatoes.  10-lb.  carton,  $1.35;  tomatoes,  h.li., 
8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.50. 


Commission  Merchants 

FRUITS  and  PRODUCE 


319  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED  1865 


°  IIVt  POIILIRV 


Always  m 


ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  18S3 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet, 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

ISox  20,  Went  \V  a* Mutton  Market,  New  York  City 


— For  Best  Prices — 

ship  your 

FRUIT  ™  PRODUCE 

W.  O.  &  H.  W.  Davis,  Inc. 

Commission  Merchants 

103  MURRAY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Established  1865 

Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATEKED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s,  ip  adstreet's  or  any  commercial  agrency 


LIVE  POULTRY 


Accurate  Weights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
method— To)>  Prices— Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results, 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder. 
Tags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 

SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  S.— BROILE11S  especially  wanted  now. 

SHIP  YOUR  'browp?  EGGS 

f°w  tt.  P.  HINDI  **'  to 

361  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City 

Can  use  any  amount— all  grades 
BONDED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


and  ALL  LIVE 
Poultry  wanted 

Quick,  reliable  and  complete  SERVICE 

Free  coops,  tap's  and  metal  locking:  seals.  Scientific  feed- 
inprto  reduce  truuait  ah  rink  acres.  Credits  guaranteed 

HUGHES  POULTRY  PLANT  West  S'ea^o8rucityarket 
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Taxes  in  Consolidated 
Schools 

(Continued  from  Page  686) 
sin  its  now  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the 
previous  cost  of  running  the  rural  school. 
Recent  statistics  show  that  the  trans¬ 
portation  cost  for  one  of  every  13  coun¬ 
try  children  in  50.000  busses  amounts  to 
$40,000,000. 

In  Chenango  County,  New  York  State, 
we  have  the  word  of  Judge  II.  C. 
Stratton  regarding  the  bankruptcy  of 
practically  a  whole  township  due  largely 
to  central  school  taxes.  The  rural  popu¬ 
lation  should,  with  a  solid  front,  Stand 
hack  of  their  rural  schools  and  brook 
no  interference  with  them. 

A.  D.  OSTRANDER. 


Baby  Chick  Convention 

The  International  Baby  Chick  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  conference 
and  exposition  at  Louisville,  Ivy.,  August 
5-7.  The  program  consists  of  business 
and  social  meetings,  and  addresses  by 
specialists  in  rfll  lines  of  their  business. 
Flock  improvement,  hatchery  operation, 
disease  control,  sales  methods,  etc.,  will 
be  among  the  subjects  discussed.  Full 
particulars  may  be  had  from  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  Reese  V.  Hicks,  3223  Troost 
Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  Few  Lines  from  Rock 
Turkey  Farm 

1  have  been  raising  turkeys  for  more 
than  20  years;  have  raised  thousands  of 
them  and  do  not  know  it  all  yet. 

My  turkey  eggs  have  hatched  well  this 
Spring  and  the  poults  are  growing  fine. 
One  tiling  I  have  found  is  never  to  change 
the  feed  to  breeding  hen  turkeys  for  that 
will  spoil  the  eggs  for  the  time  being. 
They  will  start  in  the  incubator  and  then 
stop.  That  is  my  experience  with  them. 

Always  get  the  poults  out  in  the  sun  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  around  and  if  only 
for  a  little  time.  It  makes  them  strong¬ 
er  and  healthier.  Some  say  not  to  let 
them  get  their  feet  wet.  1  let  them  out 
in  all  weather  as  soon  as  they  get  some 
size  and  have  it  so  that  they  can  get 
inside  where  it  is  warm  and  they  can  get 
dry.  Mine  do  not  die  because  they  get 
wet. 

Be  sure  to  have  good  stock.  I  use 
young  hens  and  change  the  toms  every 
year.  I  raise  them  on  wire  frames  2x12 
feet,  and  use  one-lialf  inch  hardware 
cloth.  If  the  frames  are  taken  care  of 
they  will  last  for  years.  Have  little 
roosts  for  them  to  fly  up  on  as  soon  as 
they  are  big  enough.  I  feed  oatmeal  to 
start  with  and  in  about  a  week  give  mash, 
same  as  for  hens. 

I  am  told  that  turkeys  do  not  do  well 
where  hens  have  been.  Mine  are  on  the 
farm  here  where  there  have  been  thou¬ 
sands  of  hens  and  chickens  and  1  do  not 
lose  any  more  than  I  did  on  my  other 
place  where  there  never  was  a  hen  on 
the  land. 

1  raise  some  fine  turkeys  here  on  my 
50-acre  farm,  sell  them  right  at  the  door, 
and  could  sell  more  if  I  raised  them. 
But,  when  you  get  to  be  77  years  old,  you 
will  find  you  cannot  do  as  you  did  when 
40. 

Many  little  turkeys  are  killed  with 
kindness  and  many  by  neglect.  Have  good 
strong  stock,  keep  the  breeders  out  in  a 
shed  all  open  on  the  front,  and  never  keep 
them  confined  in  a  house  nights.  If  you 
do,  in  the  morning  when  you  let  them  out, 
if  it  is  cold  and  the  wind  blows,  then 
they  may  take  cold  same  as  with  hens. 
I  used  to  keep  hens,  but  I  do  not  have 
any  now ;  all  turkeys  with  me.  I  al¬ 
ways  have  plenty  of  fine  grit  and  oyster 
shells  before  them,  and  give  green  feed, 
clover  and  onion  tops  chopped  fine.  Give 
sour  milk  to  them  but  never  sweet  milk. 
Dried  milk  mixed  with  the  dry  feed  is 
very  good  but  1  do  not  like  the  semi-solid 
buttermilk.  1  would  rather  have  dry  milk 
to  mix  with  the  dry  mash. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.  Horace  g.  case. 


Trouble  with  Geese 

Four  of  my  laying  geese  have  died.  I 
found  two  in  the  pasture  lot,  and,  on 
cutting  them  open,  nothing  seemed  ab¬ 
normal  other  than  the  fact  that  there 
might  have  been  a  hemorrhage.  The 
third  one  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Is  there  any  epidemic  or  any  prevalent 
disease  yon  know  of  affecting  the  fe- 
malesV  m.  l.  m. 

New  York. 

I  think  that,  on  opening  the  cavity 
of  the  females  that  have  died,  you  will 
find  blood  clots  in  or  near  the  ovaries 
winch  indicates  an  internal  hemorrhage 
identical  with  the  condition  so  often 

found  in  laying  hens. 

It  is  common  for  persons  keeping 
geese  to  feed  largely  upon  corn  all 

''  inter  and  Spring.  Nothing  is  more 
harmful.  The  correct  feed  for  geese 

through  the  Winter  is  oats,  bran  and  a 
very  little  corn  if  the  birds  are  thin  in 
the  Fall.  But  we  never  feed  corn  here 
at  any  season  of  the  year  except  to 

fattening  geese. 

Goose  eggs  require  more  moisture  than 
<-o  hens’  eggs  to  hatch  well  but  in  ordi¬ 
nary  seasons  no  water  is  necessary  to 
bring-  them  out.  This  year  ours  have 


hatched  best  in  a  dry  cellar  in  the  in¬ 
cubator,  while,  with  those  set  under  the 
geese,  some  died  in  the  shell  just  at 
pipping  time :  we  laid  the  trouble  to  the 
earthquake  which  was  severely  felt  here 
but  this  may  not  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

There  is  no  disease  of  geese  that  would 
cause  your  trouble  except  a  wrong 
method  of  feeding,  and  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  believe  that  if  you  will  feed 
your  layers  the  all  mash  same  as  for 
laying  hens  with  plenty  of  green  grass, 
oyster  shells  and  charcoal,  that  you  will 
have  good  results  in  hatching,  laying, 
and  rearing  your  goslings  with  a 
minimum  of  loss.  WILLETT  randatx. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— A  gain  of  more  than 
nine  per  cent  in  the  automobile  fatalities 
in  the  first  quarter  this  year  was  found 
in  a  survey  based  on  reports  from  most 
States,  prepared  by  the  Travelers  In¬ 
surance  Company.  More  than  180,000 
persons  were  injured,  6,600  fatally,  in 
162,000  automobile  accidents  during  the 
period.  The  accident  record  shows  that  in 
New  York  State  378  persons  were  killed, 
against  301  in-  the  first  three  months  last 
year,  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  3.32  per 
cent.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  per¬ 
centage  ratio  came  in  Oregon,  where  69 
persons  were  killed,  against  27  last  year, 
an  increase  of  155.56  per  cent.  California 
had  the  greatest  number  of  fatalities,  566. 
which  compares  with  522  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  an  increase  of  8.43  per 
cent. 

The  fire  loss  throughout  the  nation  in 
1930  amounted  to  $499,739,136,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $40,293,358  over  that  sustained 
in  1929,  according  to  a  report  submitted 
May  28  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The 
1930  total  is  equivalent  to  a  per  capita 
loss  of  $4.07.  At  the  same  time,  arson 
and  incendiarism  increased  to  a  peak  un¬ 
paralleled  in  many  years.  The  committee 
reporting  on  this  phase  of  tire  insurance 
attributed  the  increase  to  the  economic 
depression  and  to  the  drought.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  suspicious  fires  investigated  last 
year  was  3,789  as  against  2,560  in  1929  ; 
arrests  last  year  for  these  crimes  num¬ 
bered  1.311  contrasted  to  802  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  and  convictions  rose  from  313 
to  401. 

A  pilotless  monoplane  was  flown  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  radio  control  from  another 
plane  circling  overhead  at  the  municipal 
airport  at  Houston,  Tex.,  May  31  before 
5.000  spectators.  The  feat  was  the  first 
public  demonstration  of  the  principle  of 
radio  control  discovered  seven  years  ago 
by  Robert  E.  Autrey,  as  applied  to  air¬ 
craft.  He  previously  had  successfully 
operated  driverless  automobiles.  The  ex¬ 
periment  included  driving  a  car  by  radio 
control,  with  the  master  key  located  in 
succession  in  a  truck,  on  the  field  and 
then  in  a  flying  airplane.  The  engine  of 
the  automobile  was  started  by  radio  con¬ 
trol,  the  horn  blown  and  the  vehicle 
propelled  as  if  the  wheel  had  been  mani¬ 
pulated  by  human  hands.  The  plane, 
which  was  flown  by  radio  control  had 
double  controls.  Whitey  Owen,  a  trans¬ 
port  pilot,  went  aloft  with  the  ship  to 
satisfy  government  regulations  for  ex¬ 
perimental  flying  over  a  city.  Shortly 
after  taking  off,  he  plugged  in  a  switch 
which  put  the  plane  in  control  of  Mr. 
Autrey,  who  was  flying  in  another  ship. 
Autrey  kept  the  plane  under  his  control 
for  nearly  15  minutes,  banking  it,  dip¬ 
ping  it,  and  turning  it  at  will.  Once, 
when  the  two  planes  became  separated 
by  more  than  hajf  a  mile,  he  lost  contact 
for  a  few  moments,  but  quickly  regained 
control. 

Oscar  Greenstein,  president,  and  I. eon 
S.  Pelz,  treasurer,  of  Consolidated  Fac¬ 
tors  Corporation,  200  Madison  Avenue, 
were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  use 
the  mails  to  defraud  in  the  sale  of  stock 
of  the  corporation  in  a  verdict  June  1  by 
a  jury  in  Federal  Judge  William  Bondy's 
court.  The  defendants,  who  began  a  part¬ 
nership  in  1922  on  a  joint  capital  of 
$1,000,  are  alleged  to  have  taken  in 
about  $16,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000 
was  said  to  have  been  lost  by  the  -public 
through  the  sale  of  stock  and  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  stock  in  the  corporation.  The 
Consolidated  Factors  Corporation  failed 
on  April  26,  1930,  owing  $4,363,000  to 
stockholders  and  banks.  Pelz  and  Green¬ 
stein  were  indicted  four  months  later  fol¬ 
lowing  an  investigation  begun  by  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men.  The 
indictment  charged  that  the  defendants 
issued  a  false  statement  on  Dec.  31,  1928, 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  corporation 
had  assets  of  $7,913,465  and  •liabilities  of 
$4,734,311. 

CANADA. — Premier  Bennett  in  his 
annual  budget  speech  to  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa  June  1  announced 
extensive  changes  in  Canada’s  tariffs, 
most  of  them  upward  revisions.  Many 
affect  products  derived  in  large  quantities 
from  the  United  States.  The  revisions, 
the  Premier  said,  were  not  general,  but 
were  confined  to  such  schedules  as  would 
assist  adjusting  in  unemployment.  Almost 
all  schedules  were  affected  in  regard  to 
certain  of  their  items,  the  total  number 
of  rate-bearing  items  cited  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions  offered  being  nearly  200.  Excepting 
in  a  few  instances,  alteration  in  rates  is 
confined  to  the  intermed-'ate  and  general 
tariffs,  the  latter  affecting  imports  from 
the  United  States,  while  British  prefer¬ 
ence  tariffs  were  little  altered.  The  re¬ 
visions  include  particularly  automobiles, 
coal,  coke,  food  and  utility  products  de¬ 


livered  in  cartons;  live  hogs,  fresh  meats, 
bacons,  hams  and  shoulders:  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  raisins  and  oranges, 
as  well  as  numerous  other  foods  and  food 
products.  A  new  duty  of  15  cents  a  pound 
on  foreign  magazines  and  periodicals  is 
expected  to  affect  the  circulation  of  maga- 
zines  from  the  United  States  and  to  re¬ 
sult  in  more  advertising  by  American 
manufacturers  in  Canadian  publications. 

WASHINGTON.— A  total  of  $47,064,- 
519  from  the  combined  drought  relief  ap¬ 
propriations  of  $57,000,000  made  avail¬ 
able  for  aid  to  individual  farmers  had 
been  lent  up  to  and  including  May  23. 
the  last  day  for  which  totals  were  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  money  has  been  advanced  to  about 
400,000  farmers.  The  appropriations, 
made  by  the  last  Congress,  included  one 
of  $45,000,000  for  feed  and  seed  loans ; 
another  of  $20,000,000  for  general  agri¬ 
cultural  rehabilitation,  of  which  the  de¬ 
partment  allotted  one-half  for  individual 
loans  and  the  other  half  for  loans  exclu¬ 
sively  to  joint  stock  credit  corporations, 
and  $2,000,000  to  be  used  in  Southeastern 
States  which  had  suffered  the  drought  on 
the  heels  of  disastrous  floods.  Individuals 
in  Arkansas  alone  received  $7,680,000 
from  the  feed  and  seed  fund  and  $1,612,- 
000  from  the  rehabilitation  funds,  a  total 
of  $9,292,000.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  found  it  necessary  to  seek 
legal  advice  on  unusual  technical  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  arisen  through  the  loans. 
One  of  these  points,  announced  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  having  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  it,  dealt  with  the  question  of 
what  the  government  could  do  to  protect 
its  interests  when  a  farmer  finds  his  seed 
loan,  deposited  in  a  bank  until  he  makes 
his  purchases,  attached  by  creditors.  A 
decision  was  asked  as  to  the  rights  of 
the  government,  as  technically  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  security  for  such  a  loan  is  the 
crop  which  would  be  raised  from  the  seed 
purchased  with  the  loaned  money.  No 
great  number  of  such  cases  have  been 
reported,  but  it  was  said  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  isolated  in¬ 
stances  of  that  nature  have  arisen  in 
almost  every  State  and  county  where 
loans  have  been  made.  The  drought  has 
not  shown  indications  of  recurring  this 
year,  crops  and  gardens ‘being  reported  as 
thriving  in-  areas  which  were  hit  worst. 
Senator  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  recently 
reported  almost  ideal  conditions  in  his 
State,  particularly  in  gardens  from  which 
much  of  the  poorer  element  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  derives  a  large  part  of  its  support. 

The  start  of  Secretary  Mellon’s  pro¬ 
gram-  for  refinancing  the  Federal  short¬ 
term  debt  of  more  than  $3,000,000,000 
was  announced  May  31  with  the  offer  of 
a  15  to  19-year  Treasury  bond  issue  of 
$800,000,000.  This  is  the  largest  issue 
since  the  war.  The  next  largest  was  an 
issue  of  four  per  cent  treasury  bonds, 
made  on  December  15,  1924,  as  a  refund¬ 
ing  issue.  This  totaled  $753,962,300.  The 
fact  that  the  Government  faces  a  deficit 
of  about  $1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
and  has  been  compelled  to  market  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  short-term 
securities  to  meet  current  expenses  is  in 
part  responsible  for  the  $800,000,000 
issue.  A  large  share  of  these  bonds  will 
be  used  to  refund  short-term  security 
issues  which  mature  on  June  15.  and  thus 
reduce  the  total  of  the  outstanding  short¬ 
term  debt  which  was  rapidly  becoming 
unwieldy.  The  bonds,  to  be  dated  June 
15,  will  carry  a  record  low  interest  rate 
for  the  post-war  oeriod  of  3%  per  cent. 
They  will  be  callable  in  1946  and  ma¬ 
ture  in  1949.  In  view  of  present  easy 
money  market  conditions,  with  general 
interest  rates  low  and  large  cash  sur¬ 
pluses  available,  it  was  expected  that 
there  would  be  an  unusually  heavy  sub¬ 
scription  to  t he  Treasury's  offering.  On 
June  15,  $589,314,000  in  2%  and  1%  per 
cent  certificates  of  indebtedness  will  be 
retired,  reducing  the  short-term  debt  of 
$3,287,175,950  by  that  amount.  The  re¬ 
maining  $210,686,000  of  the  bond  issue 
will  go  to  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  next  few 
months. 

The  treasury  deficit  on  June  30  will 
be  between  $900,000,000  and  $950,000,000, 
the  White  House  officially  estimated  June 
2  in  a  statement  in  which  it  also  indicated 
that  the  whole  amount  would  be  charged 
against  the  national  debt,  with  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  financial  operations  to  make  it 
up.  The  public  debt  on  May  29  was 
about  $16,000,000,000. 


Extra  Fine  N.  Y. 

State  Certified 
S.C.W.  Leghorns 
LOW.  MAYtR  &  SON.  Bridoelnmpton,  L. 


PULLETS 

Range  Reared 


|  Blood* tested — 
100%  free. 
Bred-to-Lay 
I.,  N.Y.  Circular 


Dill  I  ETC  Ten  weeks,  up.  March, 
*  ULLC  I  O  April  and  May  hatched. 


L  WHITE 
EGHORN 

High  grade,  range  -  raised  birds, 
folder.  FISHER  BROTHERS, 


Ask  for  prices  and 

Atlantic,  Penna. 


OITTOIte  Reaver’s  Quality  barge  Size  Tanered 
1  rill  K  S  Rarron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
^*■**^*“■*“1  Chicks  from  my  own  flock.  6c.  100% 
live  arrival.  Circular.  E.  L.  BEAVER,  MeAlistei-ville,  I‘a. 

rkT ir^l  ivrc  IMPERIAL  PEKINS— largest 
JLFU  V^R*JLiMi.Nl k ind, easiest  to  raise.  Indian 
Runners — fawn  and  white;  also  English  Penciled;  per¬ 
sistent  layers,  $20  per  100,  postpaid;  for  smaller  numbers 
add  25c  postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  FAIRVIEW 
POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  New  York 

nnrm  Illirc  Oflc  Mammoth  Pekins.  Runners 
UlbnL111W3  and  Mixed  Lois— Price  list. 

LONG  LAKE  DI  CK  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  R.  4,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

WHITE  nimlr  C«o©  FOR  HATCHING,  25  for  S2;  50 
RUNNER  UUCR  for  S3. SO;  100  for  S6.  DUCK¬ 

LINGS,  tine  stock.  F.  H.  Coventry,  Rome,  New  York 


150,000 


Finest  Quality  4£ 

No  matter  how  scarce  money  is  you  can 
afford  a  Hock  of  Sieb's  Purebred  OVER¬ 
SIZE  CHICKS.  They  will  bring  you  an 
income  when  everything  else  fails  on  the 
farm.  You  need  the  extra  dollars  the  ad¬ 
ditional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat  will 
bring.  Make  your  dollars  count  by  rais¬ 
ing  Sieb’s  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery 
prepaid  guaranteed. 

LAST  CHANCE 

PRICES  PREPAID —  50  100  500 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $31.25 

Bid.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rks,  Wh.  Wyan.  4.00  7.50  36.25 
S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Buff  Orps.  .  .  4.00  7.50  36.25 
S.L,  Wyandottes  &  R.C.  Reds.  4.50  8.50  41.25 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Minorcas  .  4.50  8.50  41,25 

Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  .  3.50  6.50  31.25 

Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  .  3.00  5.50  26.25 

Light  Assorted  .  2.50  4.50  21.25 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 
Box  550  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  International  and  Illinois 
Baby  Chick  Associations 


CHICKS  WEEKLY! 


«  jvUU 
S.  C.  White 
Leghorn 


Barred 

Rock 


PULLETS 

Rugged  Rosemont  Quality 

Range-grown  on  our  own  farm 

Leghorns  8  weeks . 7oc  eacfo 

10  weeks . 85c  each 

„  10-12  weeks  ....  $1.00  each 

Barred  Rocks — 10  weeks  .  .  .  $i.]5  each 

-A/I  Prices  P .  O.  P.  Rosemont 
Immediate  Delivery  —  Order  today 

ROSEMONT  SULTRY  FARMS 

n  ,  „  ^  *  AND  HATCHERY 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  Co„  New  Jersey 


Dependable  Chicks  from 
America’s  Pioneer  Hatchery 

Shipments  June  10,  17,  and  24. 

Postpaid —  . 

White  Leghorns  ..  «4 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . V 

Barred  Rocks  . [ .  g 

White  Wyandottes  ...  .  c' 

Jersey  Black  Giants  _ 

ufildinnhenki0r  mo?eU  order,  full  amount 
per  11)0,  balance  C.  O.  I). 

"hite  Leghorns  from  Special* 
Maungs,  grown  on  our  own  farm.  10-12  weeks 
old,  Jo  cents  each,  f.o.b.  June  and  July  de¬ 
livery.  Wonderful  value.  y 

PINE  TREE  »ATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 

■  ■Ilbb  Box  R  Stockton.  New  Aer>»» 


and  24. 

50 

100 

$7.00 

9.50 

9.00 

1  <.00 

15.00 

amount  or 

$5.00 

BABY  CHICKS 


I 


iTs.7  COO  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
liiaj  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

®  $6.75—10  GALLONS  S13 

30  GALLONS,  $29.25,  F.  O.  b!n.’  Y.  3 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

ir  ,C1*>E  IMPOKT  COMPANY 
6«4  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  JJ.  Y. 


WENE&  CHICKS 


SPoEC  D  LTTjBRED  QUALITY— popular  prices 

<5  rV  Whd*paid  h0St  50  100  400 

WvanWRhocksLeRr»mS'pBLd'  Rocks  •  .  .  $5.00  $9.50  $36.00 
wyan- kocks,  Bram-Rocks .  5  00  9  nn 

Wh.  Rccks,  R.l.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyan.  5.50  10.50  4(h00 

Select  Matings.  Blood-Tested,  2  cts.  per  chick  extra. 
Special  Matings,  Blood-Tested,  4  cts.  per  chick  llirt 
Write  for  prices  on  8- 10-week  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 

BABY  CHICKS 


52 

50 

lay- 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  inn  V00  idd.l 

BARRED  ROCKS . $7.00  $32  50  $62 

TANC.  STR.  S.  C.  W.  LEG  6  00  28  00 

ASSORTED  HEAVY .  6.00  27.50 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heaiy 
mg  flocks.  Guarantee  full  count.  Postpaid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

MATTITICK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-llolly wood  Strain  V,  state  Certified 

“THE  STRAIN  BUILT  IP  FROM  LARGE  EGGS’’ 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.W  D.  Tested 
(  lucks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only! 

PHI  1  pTC  8-10  week  old  $1.00  .  „ 

rULLIHa  3  Months  old  1.05  11 

On  free  range.  Now  ready  for  delivery. 
MII.TON  P,  1*11 1 1.1.11*8,  Box  428,  Mattltnek, N. Y. 

HERBSTER’S  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Rocks  . $8.00  per  100 

g;  I-  Reds  .  9.00  per  100 

Black  Oiants  . 12.OO  per  100 

Mix.  $7.50-100;  guaranteed  100%  live  del 

HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A.  McClure.  Pa. 

CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  O.  P-  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
"The  St  rainB  red  for  Large,  Uniform.  White  Eggs  Always” 
40^  and  50%  discount  on  Eggs  and  Chicks  for  June. 
Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels  Catalog  FREE 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  .J.  De  Hart  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  A  . 


Mammoth  pekin  ducklings,  *20  per  100,  small 

lots  22c  each.  Harry  Lester.  Ransomvlllo,  N.  Y. 


White  Runners 


Breeders — 2  Ducks,  1  Drake,  laying, 

$3.00.  Roy  Hayt,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HI  1 1 II II  .TrSTr  II  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

DLUOU  ICOICU  red  Rocks,  *9  per  100;  S.  C.  White 

HHlnlf  Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Threo  con- 
x^  secutive  years  of  bicod  te&tlnu 

for  B.W  I>.  SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Beilin. Pa 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  SPECIAL  PRICE 

ON  OUR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

This  price  in  effect  beginning  May  25.  Place  your  orders 
well  in  advance.  $1.00  books  your  order  balance  C.  O.  D. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  1 
Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Wh.  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  f 
S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Bf.  Orpingtons  J 
Bl.  and  Wh.  Minorcas,  Sil.  Wyans,  Hamburgs,  each  8c 
Sussex,  Light  Brahmas  and  Black  Giants,  each  9c 
Assorted  (all  varieties)  6  cents 
Chicks  are  sent  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  -  -  Tiffin,  Ohio 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  or  Ur.  Leghorns. .  $2.00  $4.00  $6.75  $33.00  $65 
S.C.BI.  Leg.  or  Anconas..  2.00  4.00  7.00  34.50  68 

Bd.  .Plymouth  Bocks .  2.25  4.25  7.75  38.00  75 

Wh.  Bocks  or  Beds .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.50  68 

Light  Mixed  .  1.75  3.25  6.00  27.50  50 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 


For  Greater  Protit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


LORD’S  LEGHORNS 


Grade-A  Chicks  carrying  the  blood  of 
our  trapnested  foundation  stock.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  pay  you  better  than  any  other 
strain.  Several  customers  have  recently 
reported  flock  averages  of  over  200-eggs 
per  bird  from  our  stock. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices.  Ask 
us  about  your  poultry  problems;  four  of 
us  have  each  had  a  lifetime  of  experience. 

LORD  FARMS  METHUEN,5 MaIs'. 


S.C. White  Leghorns 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

( _ ,  ■  For  Quality  and  Profit  jqq 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50 

Parks  Bd.  Bocks  (P.73C31) . 8.00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.00 

White  Bocks  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mix.,  $7.00—100;  Light  Mix.,  $5.50—100 
Special  prices  on  large  lots 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  CUT  PRICES 

Leghorns,  $6-100;  Tanered  and 
Barron  Strain,  $7-100:  Bd. Koclts 
and  White  Iiocks,  $8-100;  Beds, 
$9-100;  Mixed,  $6-100.  Postage 
paid.  Order  at  once. 

100%  live  delivery.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  Catalog. 

JACOB  MEMOKD  Box  B  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ba  p  ■%#  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  im- 

Jh\  D  ■  ported  direct  from  England. 
U  ■  If  C  Pedigrees  up  to  31i;  Barred  and 
W  n  1  w  IV  w  White  Bocks,  Beds  and  White 
Wyandottes.  Before  ordering  your  chicks,  get  our 
free  catalog  and  low  prices. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKEK 
Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks... $8.00  $37.50  $75.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  37.50  75.00 

White  Leghorns....  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Light  Mixed .  6.50  30.00  60.00 

PINECBEST  POULTRY  FAEM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

CHICKS 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY 

Free  range  flocks  25 

Tanered  Strain  White  Leghorns. .  .$2.50 

Everlay  Strain  Brown  Leghorns...  2.75 

Barred  Books .  3.25 

Light  Mixed .  2.25 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid. 

Special  price  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


50 

$3.50 

4.00 

4.50 

3.25 

4.00 


100 

$6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

5.50 

7.00 


Tanered  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  8.00 

S.  C.  Beds  . .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


Super 
_  Quality 

Barred  or  White  Bocks . $8.00 — J8!! 

White  Wyandottes  . . .  9.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed,  $7.00 — 100;  White  Leghorns..  7.00—100 
100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Ke^°SWCP^tEeSLeghorns  $  tf&BO  $60 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery,  P.  P-  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  8.  SPADE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

100  500  1000 

Leghorns  . $7.00  $31.75  $63.00 

B.  Bocks  &  Reds  _  8.00  36.50  69. 00 

H.  Mix .  7.00  31.75  63.00 

MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHIX 


THE 

SHELLENBERGER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  ioo  500  1000 

Hocks  and  Ricds . ifb.oo  ip 

Heavy  Mixed .  T.00  82.50  CO 

Postage  paid.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

0.  SI.  Sheilenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  11,  Richfield,  Pa. 

f>nir,I7C  ran  100  Rocks  or  Beds,  $8;  Leghorns 
LUIeIvS  L.U.U.  $6.50;  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  6.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  78,  sicAIisterville,  l*a. 

Bocks  8c,  Leghorns  and  Heavy 
Mixed  7c,  Mixed  5c. 
lc  more  in  less  than  100  lots.  Circular  free. 
Long’s  Beliable  Hatchery,  Box  50,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


mnnirn  C.  O.  D.  —  100  Rocks  or  Beds,  $8;  Leghorns 
I  H  If  KS  or  Heavy  Mixed,  $7;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  Free 
VflllVIYU  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
V/.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Chicks  ?L°i.'ltEl»8iI10itN8  Write  lor  Plices- 

0.  C.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  Ac  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 

Cedarhurst  Chicks  ^v^aye- 

Send  for  booklet.  Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Dept.Y,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

CHICKS — Large  type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  from 
my  own  free-range  flock  at  »M>.00 — 100.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  YFM.  F.  GRAHAM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
iu  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal"  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  AVrite  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  BUBAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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R.I.REDS 

STARTED  CHICKS  i 

SAVE  TIME— FEED— MONEY 

with  Hubbard  Farms  2  and  3  weeks  old  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chicks.  You  will  be  pleased  with  their  uniform 
large  size  and  high  vitality. 

Prices  for  delivery  from  June  1st  on— 

2  weeks  old  Chicks  -  25c  each 

3  weeks  old  Chicks  -  29c  each 

Full  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  on  Every  Order. 

HUBBiARD  FARMS.  Box  156.  Walpole.  N.  H. 


OSS 
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R.lRedS 

CONTEST-WINNING  STRAIN 

Beds  with  a  reputation  won  at  country’s 
leading  Egg-Laving  Contests. 

TRAPNESTED  -  BLOOD-TESTED 

Write  for  low  Summer  prices  on  Chicks 
and  10-week-old  Pullets— ail  our  own 
strain. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Redbird  Farm 

OOR  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous  thru- 
out  the  country  for  its  large  size,  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  vigor. 

REDBIRD  FARM  IS  THE  LARGEST  KNOWN 
S  C.  B.  I.  BED  BREEDING  PLANT  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  government 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea,  You  can¬ 
not  go  wrong  when  you  buy  our  DISEASE-FREE 
chicks. 

We  Guarantee  98%  Livability  up  to  3  Weeks  Old 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

REDBIRD  FARM 
Wrentham,  Massachusetts 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  Tbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  At  $7.50 
per  100;  $36  per  500;  $70  per  1,000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Clucks  Free  with  each  order 
Tanered  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. ..  .$6.50  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) ....  $8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . . $8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed... $7  per  100;  Light  Mixed... $6  per  100 
Special  prices  on  largo  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

f+M §  & I  Purebred  Tanered  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 

J  6l£c;  Barred  Rocks,  7J6C;  Heavy, Mix¬ 
ed.  7c;  Light  Mixed,  6c.  l£C  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in 
1  000  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  LI  I  Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  fl  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  Mav  and  June  chicks. 

$7.00  Per  IOO  332.50-500  $65-1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  MACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

IICADTV  mime  Hatched  in  a  new  James 
nr  /\lvll  LU1LIV3  way  Incubator  Hatcher  - 
White  &  Barred  Books,  $8—100,  $15-300 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7  —  IOO.  Order  C.  O.  I). 
Quality  and  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
PF.OI.A  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CRICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  WH.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 

S7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  S6  per  100.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  100%  del.  guar. 

Jus,  E.  Irish,  Box  R,  Heaver  Springs,  Bn. 


A  meiC  Barred  and  White  Rocks _  $8—100 

“ ”  White  Leghorns .  $7—100 

OualitV  Heavy  Mixed  .  $7—100 

Y.  .  ,  J  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Postage  paid. 

CHICKS  Geo.  W.  Paige  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


P 


I  CIVIC  riDUC  CHICKS  and  PULLETS,  finest 
LtVVIw  rfinmo  quality,  blood  tested.  Pullets 
n  I  |  I  I  rj  l%f*  C  free  range  reared.  Bargain 
r  ULLC  I  w  prices.  Write  for  literature  and 
special  discounts.  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewis,  Box  R,  Davisville,  R.I 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

Dill  I  ETC  Purebred  White  Leghorns,  large,  healthy 
rULLCId  production  bred.  8  weeks,  75c.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  George  Hoag,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

AscutneyS.C.  Red  Chicks  McreS fA-  froTr 

own  flock;  Yt.  Certified;  trap-nested:  pedigreed  males 
from  never  broody  hens;  $20  Per  100.  Free  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  R.  N.  10,  Hartland,  Vt. 

"VA  WIHiP”  R.  REDS—  Pedigree-bred, stateaccred- 
I  HllIVEX  ited  Baby  Chicks,  Started  Chicks,  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs,  Growing  Pullets.  Free  illustrated  circular. 

WM.  E.  WOODBURY  -  _L  Milton  Mills,  N.  H. 


“The  Popcorn  Trees” 

That's  what  Mary  Theresa  calls  the 
fruit  trees  when  they  are  in  blossom, 
Mary  Theresa  likes  to  have  the  “pop¬ 
corn  trees”  in  bloom  on  her  birthday. 
She  remembers  last  year's  little  party 
out  in  the  orchard,  with  white  blossoms 
falling  on  the  be-candled  cake,  and  has 
hoped  that  the  fruit  trees  would  bloom 
in  time  this  year.  It  has  been  an  anx¬ 
ious  wait  for  her  and  for  Brother,  too, 
although  he  goes  to  the  district  school 
and  celebrates  his  birthday  in  November. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  orchard 
flowers  were  underfoot.  The  dandelions, 
violets  and  wild  strawberries  appeared 
promptly  on  time,  and  mother's  row  of 
tulips  finally  bloomed  in  spite  of  a  few 
late  snow  flurries.  Out  in  the  woodyard, 
certain  green  sprouts  became  artichokes 
and  nettles  and  catnip  right  where  they 
were  last  year,  so  the  cats  and  bumble¬ 
bees  will  be  able  to  find  them  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Pretty  soon  the  peonies  pushed  up 
through  the  lawn  and  uncurled  their  cop¬ 
per-colored  leaves,  and  the  Golden  Glow 
at  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  started  to 
grow’  up  like  Jack’s  gigantic  beanstalk. 

While  the  ground  got  greener  under¬ 
foot  the  trees  were  smearing  the  same 
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The  phoebes  repaired  their  old  nest  on 
the  porch  shutters,  and  wake  the  whole 
family  up  at  dawn  when  the  robins  can 
be  seen  ’way  up  on  the  top  twigs,  holler¬ 
ing  for  enough  daylight  to  get  breakfast. 
Their  song  then  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
when  they  sing  after  supper.  The  pair 
of  orioles  arrived  in  time  to  superintend 
the  corn-planting  from  the  top  of  the 
wine-glass  elm.  Their  song  has  been 
learned  by  the  children.  Brother  can 
whistle  it,  and  this  is  the  way  Mother 
plays  it  on  the  piano : 
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Mary  Theresa  doesn’t  realize  it,  but  50 
years  from  now  these  notes  will  bring 
back  this  corn-planting  time  and  resur¬ 
rect  those  of  us  who  are  dead  and  gone. 

It  takes  lots  of  hot  days  to  pop  out 
the  bloom  on  the  popcorn  trees,  and  it 
starts  slowly,  like  real  popcorn  on  the 
kitchen  stove.  First  the  old  Oxheart 
cherry  began  to  whiten,  then  the  other 
cherries  and  pears.  The  apples  were  led 
by  the  Duchess  tree  that  grows  by  the 
fence  to  hook  the  clothesline  around. 


hue  overhead,  although  the  swamp 
maples  were  red  at  first,  like  the  peonies. 
First  there  was  just  a  hint  of  color 
around  the  twigs,  but  one  afternoon  on 
the  way  home  from  school  Brother  sud¬ 
denly  noticed  that  the  hammock-maples 
hid  the  upper  bedroom  windows.  The 
shade  became  noticeable.  “I  like  it  when 
the  trees  make  real  shade  on  the  grass 
instead  of  just  freckles,”  said  Mary 
Theresa. 

One  Saturday  Grover,  the  hired  man, 
cut  the  lawn,  and  the  afternoon  sun 
showed  the  mower’s  rounds  like  a  giant's 
finger-strokes  on  a  piece  of  green  velvet. 
The  birds  watched  Grover  and  inspected 
the  job  carefully.  The  robins  just  hopped 
around,  but  the  blackbirds  walked,  exact¬ 
ly  like  old  Mr.  Vanderpelt,  who  has  rheu¬ 
matics. 

And  still  there  was  no  white  on  the 
popcorn  trees. 

The  plowing  was  all  done  and  the  har¬ 
rows  cantered  all  day  across  the  field, 
combing  its  soft  surface  for  the  marker. 
When  they  limed  the  cabbage  bed  it 
looked  just  as  if  another  snow  flurry 
had  come  out  of  a  clear  sky.  The  new 
grain  came  up  and  you  could  see  right 
where  Grover  forgot  to  throw  the  drill 
back  into  gear  that  time  he  saw  the 
schoolma’am  riding  past  with  Porter 
Pixley. 

When  they  get  the  pasture  fences 
mended,  Shep  has  a  regular  job  bringing 
the  cows  down  off  the  hill.  He  may  bark 
a  lot  in  the  lane,  but  his  tail  keeps  wag¬ 
ging,  and  he  is  usually  panting  so  hard 
that  he  seems  to  be  grinning.  Maybe  it 
is  because  he  has  already  proved  that  a 
woodchuck  can  climb  a  tree.  Some  of 
the  older  calves  were  staked  out  in  the 
orchard  where  Blanche,  the  pet  White 
Rock,  is  raising  her  feathered  family. 
Father  told  Grover  to  lead  them  out, 
but  the  biggest  calf  was  in  such  a  hurry 
that  he  did  the  leading. 

The  robins  built  their  nests  in  those 
apple  trees  which  are  handiest  to  the 
Early  Richmonds  and  Montmorencies. 


They  did  look  like  popcorn  trees,  too. 
The  pears  seemed  heavily  strung  with 
popcorn  like  out-of-season  Christmas 
trees,  and  some  of  the  cherries  were  so 
full  of  bloom  that  they  might  have  been 
loaded  with  popcorn  balls.  Finally  the 
whole  orchard  seemed  to  have  a  white 
cloud  overhead  that  brightened  the  land¬ 
scape  as  a  ripe  grainfield  does  in  August. 
Mr.  Pixley’s  bees  were  at  work  up  in 
that  cloud,  like  aviators,  and  the  whole 
place  smelled  just  like  a  party. 

On  Mary  Theresa’s  birthday,  the 
wrens  were  rigidly  inspecting  the  new 
boxes  which  the  sparrows  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  occupy.  It  was  warm  enough 
to  carry  the  dolls'  table  out  under  the 
popcorn  trees.  Everyone  said  it  was  a 
good  cake,  and  Grover  offered  to  eat  a 
second  slice  before  he  went  back  to  the 
lot.  Blanche  managed  to  taste  it,  too, 
although  she  wasn't  really  invited  to  the 
party,  but  “crashed  the  gate”  while  the 
real  guests  were  looking  at  Mary  The¬ 
resa's  new  ring.  The  staked  calves,  with 
their  soft  eyes  and  rough  tongues, 
watched  the  whole  party  with  interest, 
and  when  it  was  over,  Blanche  wiped  the 
soft  frosting  off  her  beak  and  began  to 
eat  the  falling  white  petals  as  if  they 
really  were  popcorn. 

J.  A.  CHARTULLY. 


Busy  Ducks 

I  have  two  Pekin  ducks,  hatched  from 
stock  originally  purchased  from  Pardee, 
about  five  years  ago,  and  since  then  in- 
bred  for  two  seasons.  These  ducks  started 
laying  the  middle  of  last  December,  and 
have  not  missed  one  day  since.  Last 
week  one  of  them  laid  two  perfect  eggs 
in  one  day  and  again  this  week,  this  hap¬ 
pened  twice.  We  had  no  way  of  telling 
which  of  the  two  ducks  was  responsible. 

The  two  females  that  these  ducks  were 
hatched  from  started  to  lay  Jan.  17,  1930, 
and  laid  continuously  until  I  killed  them 
on  Thanksgiving  of  that  year. 

I  am  interested  to  know  if  this  is 
phenomenal  or  is  it  an  everyday  occur¬ 
rence  with  Pekin  ducks?  I  have  read  of 
300-egg  Indian  Runner  ducks.  J.  L. 

New  York. 
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Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


/l  l\lew  Exterminator1  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry 9 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 


K-R  -O  can  be  used  about  the  home. barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

1-R-O 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


STOP  COCCIDIOSIS 
WITH  GORIDENE 

Do  you  know  liow  to  care  for  poultry’s  most 
dreaded  disease — coeeidiosis?  Hundreds  of 
leading  hatcheries  and  poultry  raisers  have 
used  CORIDEXE  to  stop  coeeidiosis  within 
3  days.  It  is  also  powerful  as  a  preventive. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  CORIDENE, 
write  to— 

GLAND-O-LAC  COMPANY 
4225  Florence  Blvd.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ask  lor  Free  Booklet 

Also  manufacturers  of  NO-PIK  (for  canni¬ 
balism  and  toe-picking) ;  NEOL  (for  roup) ; 
ENTERIC  CAPSULES  (for  worms). 


GUARANTEED  EGG  CASES 

)y  only  once  used,  and  packed  as  required  by  Express 
Co.  and  other  carriers,  with  14  cup  flats,  10  white  fillers 
and  a  perfect  cover.  If  cases  are  not  as  represented,  do 

not  pay  us.  RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.,  Box  29, 
Hlghbrldge  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Str.  Wh.  Leghorns. $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
S.  (’.  Tom  liar’ll  Str.  Wh.  Legh. . .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

bight  Mix.  ..$6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$7.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  P.  I’.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I).  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . #8. OO  $87.50  $>70 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  83.50  60 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  for  Broilers 

$8.50  per  100  when  less  than  a  thousand  and  $75  per  1000. 

Quality  Poultry  Farm  Harrington,  Del. 

CHICKS -STARTED  CHICKS -PULLETS 

From  my  own  trapnested,  blood  tested  pure  Barron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Prices  reduced  for  June  and  July.  Catalog 
free,  TVillaclier  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Breeders,  Hutching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks — prices  reduced. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersville,  Pa. 


mirvi  Tivirc— White  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
2<th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factoryville,  Pa. 


nunLlm/to  Mammoth  Pekins,  quality  and  promptness 
UULMIIIgb  guar.  Write  for  prices.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKF.VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Darker, N.T 


Mammoth  TIIBlfCV  eggs  and  marcy  turkey  farm 
bronze  lUnIVLl  Baby  POULTS  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Following 
is  report  for  week  ending  May  22,  1931. 

In  the  29tli  week  of  the  Storrs  contest 
the  total  lay  for  all  pens  was  5,126  eggs, 
or  a  yield  of  73.2  per  cent.  This  is  121 
eggs  less  than  last  week,  but  213  more 
than  for  the  corresponding  week  of 
yesteryear. 

In  the  contest,  as  in  other  flocks,  the 
peak  of  production  has  been  reached.  The 
managament’s  problem  from  this  time  on 
until  the  close  of  the  competition  is  to 
avoid  sudden  and  severe  dips.  This  is 
not  a  bearish  outlook  due  to  any  bad 
news,  but  merely  a  seasonal  decline  which 
occurs  regularly  year  after  year. 

Two  pens  of  Barred  Books,  bred  by  R. 
Walter  Bishop,  of  Conn.,  and  James 
Dryden,  of  Cal.,  set  the  pace  for  the  29th 
round.  These  two  pens  tied  for  first  place 
with  66  points  each.  West  Neck  Farm’s 
pen  of  Reds,  from  L.  I.,  was  a  'close 
second  with  a  tally  of  65  points. 

Another  pen  of  Reds,  entered  by  Don¬ 
ald  I.  Goodenough,  of  Conn.,  tied  for 
third  place  with  two  pens  of  Leghorns, 
owned  by  Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  of  N.  Y., 
and  Wene  Chick  Farm,  of  N.  .T.  These 
three  pens  scored  63  points  each. 

Four  pens  of  Leghorns  vied  with  each 
other  for  fourth  place.  They  include  J. 
A.  Hanson,  of  Ore.,  Tom  Barron,  of  Eng., 
St.  John’s  Poultry  Farm,  of  Mo.,  and 
R.  L.  Montgomery,  of  Conn.  These  four 
pens  finished  with  62  points  each. 

Donald  I.  Goodenough’s  pen  of  Reds 
from  Conn.,  has  led  the  contest  for  the 
last  29  weeks  and  is  still  leading  for  that 
matter.  On  the  other  hand  this  pen’s 
margin  of  safety,  so  to  speak,  is  only 
about  30  points  and  this  is  not  much 
when  one  considers  that  the  total  scores 
for  several  pens  run  close  to  1,700  points 
each.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  a 
Pacific  Coast  pen  of  Leghorns  actually 
outruns  the  leader  in  the  egg  column  by 
an  advantage  of  over  30  eggs,  hut  when 
the  test  of  the  scales  is  applied,  the  Con¬ 
necticut.  breeder  overcomes  this  handicap 
and  thereby  maintains  his  position  in  first 
place. 

Leghorns  are  likewise  challenging  each 
other  in  that  there  are  now  four  pens, 
each  of  which  totals  at  this  writing  1,600 
points  and  over.  Two  of  them,  namely 
one  from  England  and  one  from  New 
York  State,  are  only  five  points  apart, 
and  these  two,  holding  down  as  they  have 
second  and  third  places  in  the  Leghorn 
class,  swapped  places  only  last  week.  It’s 
a  good  fight,  but  the  race  is  not  run.  No 
pen  can  rest  on  its  laurels  and  win. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Australorps. — Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J., 
1,506  eggs,  1,456  points. 

White  Wyandottes. — Jack  Wrennall, 
Eng.,  1,122  eggs,  1,159  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
1,361  eggs,  1,395  points;  E.  A.  Hirt, 
Mass.,  1.292,  1.282;  Collins  &  Ripper, 
Iowa,  1,251,  1,257. 

Barred  Rooks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
1,543  eggs,  1,502  points;  R.  Walter 
Bishop,  Conn.,  1,490,  1,4SS;  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  Ta.,  1,471,  1,370. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Donald  I.  Good- 
enough,  Conn.,  1,681  eggs,  1,716  points; 
Homestead  Farms,  Conn.  1„640,  1,649; 
Globus  P.  Farm,  Mass.,  1J573,  11132 ; 
Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass.,  1,561,  1,574. 

White  Leghorns. — J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore., 
1,712  eggs,  1,684  points;  Alfred  J. 
O’Donovan,  N.  Y.,  1,676,  1,654 ;  Tom 
Barron,  England,  1,565.  1,649 ;  Wene 
Chick  Farm,  N.  J.,  1.554,  1,613;  St. 
John’s  P.  Farm,  Mo.,  1,601,  1,565. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
5.126  eggs,  5.149  points ;  total  to  date, 
130,884,  127,804;  Best  pen  for  the  week, 
64,  66 ;  Best  pen  to  date,  1,681,  1 .716 ; 
average  pen  total  to  date,  1,308,  1,278. 

Per  cent  production  by  varieties. — 40 
Australorps  and  Giants,  78.2;  50  White 
Wvandottes,  62 ;  130  White  Bocks,  62.1 ; 
140  Barred  Rocks.  78.4;  2S0  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  70.1 ;  360  White  Leghorns, 
78.7 ;  1,000  average  all  varieties,  73.2. 


Chickens  and  Earthworms 

East  Tuesday  we  received  50  little  chicks 
as  we  do  every  year.  We  have  lost  about 
one  each  year.  Now  we  are  losing  one 
each  day.  Can  it  be  because  we  dug  up 
some  worms  and  gave  them  to  the  chicks? 
I  don’t  know  of  anything  else.  N.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

If  they  were  big  enough  to  eat  the 
worms,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were 
harmed  by  them.  It  is  a  question,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  feeding  earthworms  to 
young  chicks  is  a  good  practice.  Earth¬ 
worms  may  carry  the  parasites  that  cause 
the  trouble  known  as  gapes,  and  the 
danger  from  this  source  may  outweigh  the 
value  of  the  worms  as  food.  The  pre¬ 
caution  of  keeping  chicks  shut  up  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  shower  or  early  in  the 
morning  is  based  upon  the  likhliood  of 
finding  earthworms  upon  the  top  of  the 
ground  at  these  times.  M.  B.  D. 


“As  A  garden  has  been  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  kings  and  the  choice  of  philoso¬ 
phers,  so  it  has  been  the  common  favo¬ 
rite  of  public  and  private  men,  a  pleasure 
of  the  greatest  and  the  care  of  the  mean¬ 
est,  and,  indeed,  an  employment  and  pos¬ 
session  for  which  none  is  too  high  or 
low.” — Sir  William  Temple. 


KERR  CHICKS  WIN  PRIZES 


R.  I.  Reds,  first  at  Liberty  and  first  sweepstakes  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Chick 
Shows.  White  Leghorns,  second  at  Batavia.  Barred  Rocks,  third  at  Liberty 
— AGAINST  ALL  COMERS.  Rich  laying  inheritance.  They’ll  be  strong 
laying  pullets  in  early  fall. 

UTILITY  CHICKS 

For  25  For  50  For  100  For  500  For  1,000 


A  or  a  j  i  ur  i  t;i  i  vv  a  or  ouo  I  or  1,000 

White  Leghorns .  $2.25  $4.00  $  7.00  $35.00  $  65.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25  6.00  11.00  52.50  100.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

White  Rocks  .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

W.  Wyandottes .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00  35.00  65.00 


For  blood  tested  Utility  Chicks  add  2c  per  chick  to  above  prices 

SPECIAL  MATINGS  CHICKS 

For  Special  Matings  Chicks  in  any  quantity  add  2c  per  chick  to  prices  given  above.  Blood 
tested  Special  Matings  Chicks  available  for  all  breeds,  at  2c  more  per  chick  than  the 
S.  M.  prices. 

Shipped  by  parcel  post,  prepaid,  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Remit  with  money 
order,  check,  or  cash  registered.  Address  nearest  office. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc  •  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


PATERSON.  N.  J.  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y.  W.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

TRENTON.  N.  J.  E.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  LOWELL.  MASS. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J.  LANCASTER,  PiA.  WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  DANBURY,  CONN. 
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LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

14c  15c  16c  18c 

les  are  per  100,  June  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks 
add  $1.00.  Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra. 

11  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
iLL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks 


SUMMER  PRICES  THAT  DEFY  COMPARISON 

25  50  100  300  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.00  $3.75  $  6.95  $19.95  $32.25  $  64.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks .  2.50  4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

S.  C.  &  II.  O.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Riack  Minorcas .  2.50  4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  2.50  4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  3.25  6.25  11.95  34.95  54.75  109.50 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.00  3.75  7.00  20.00  32.50  65.00 

Assorted  Odds  Mixed .  1-75  3.50  6.50  19.00  27.00  55.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalog  giving  description  of  “Wolf-Certified" 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the  livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for  ten 
(lays  after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you  to  be  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your 
order.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &.  BREEDING  FARMS,  Dept.  16,  GIBS0NBURG,  OHIO 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  50  lOO  500 

Tancred  Strain  Leghorns  $3.75  $7.00  $32.50 

Barred  Rocks  -  4.50  8.50  40.00 

R.  I  Reds  -  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Assorted  ...  -  3.75  7.00  32.50 

Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  E.  0.  Brown,  Prop*  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ..$6.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90 

Rocks  or  Reds  .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Wh.  Leg.— Tanc.  &  Wyk.  .  4.00  7.00  35.00  65 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  35.00  65 

Light  Mixed  .  3.75  6.00  30.00  55 

These  are  first  class  chicks  and  nothing  cheap  hut  the 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Postpaid.  Hatched  from 
2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Catalog  FREE.  Used  incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY, 
The  Dependable  Plant,  Box  75-E,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 


W.vckoff  &  Tailored  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns _  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds _  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

White  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons _  4.50  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds....  3.50  6.00  27.50  55.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds...  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  average  five  pounds,  eggs  weigh  26  oz.  per  dozen. 

Chicks  for  June,  July  and  August 
Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100  500 

Wyckoff  Strain  . $2.25  $4.50  $  7.00  $32.50 

Blood  Tested  .  3.25  6.50  11.00  52.50 

100%  live  arrival  guar.  P.  P.  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $32.00  $60.00 
Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns...  7.00  32.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  37.50  _ 

Light  Mix.  $6.00—100;  Heavy  Mix.  $7.00 — 100 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  will  please  for  size  and  egg  production.  100%  live 
delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TAKE  N  O  T I C  E1  ua  1?y  ®  K  mkst 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tanc.  Strains. ..  .$4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

B.  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Free  range,  100%  del.  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Free  Range  Selected  Flocks 


Prices  on 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C. 

White  Leghorns  . . . . 

$3.50 

$  6.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 

3.50 

6.00 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks  . . 

4.50 

8.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds  . 

4.50 

8.00 

White 

Plymouth  Rocks  . . . . 

4.50 

8.00 

White 

Wyandottes  . 

5.50 

10.00 

Mixed 

Chicks  . 

3.00 

5.00 

Write  for  prices  on 

3-week-old 

chicks 

Send  no  money, 
Parcel  Post  C.  O. 

Mingoville  Poultry 


just  mail  your  order.  We  ship 
D.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Farm,  Box  136,  Mingoville,  Pa. 


JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  .$(1  per  100.  Rocks,  $7. 
Wyandottes,  $7.  Light  Broil¬ 
ers,  $5.  Heavy,  $G.  21  years 
in  business.  Catalog  free. 
100%  delivery. 

HATCHERY,  ICKESBURGr,  PA, 


JOHNSON’S 


Strickler’s  Large  Tom  Barron  English 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

will  be  money-makers  for  you.  All-electric 
i hatched,  extra  quality  chicks  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery  at  $7.00  per  100;  $84  per  500;  $87 
per  1000.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  12wks.  old  Pullets.  Catalog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $2.13  $3.75  $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots.  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots,  $10  less, 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4, 


100%  pre- 
FREE  CIR. 
Richfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  — $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Torker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  pref -r  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  lie  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
in  these  columns.  Tell  our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  yon  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Our  Country 

Our  country!  ’Tis  a  glorious  land! 

With  broad  arms  stretched  from  shore 
shore, 

The  proud  Pacific  chafes  her  strand, 

She  hears  the  dark  Atlantic  roar; 

And  nurtured  on  her  ample  breast 
flow  many  a  goodly  prospect  lies 
In  Nature’s  wildest  grandeur  drest, 
Enameled  with  her  loveliest  dyes. 

Rich  prairies  decked  with  flowers  of  gold, 
Like  sunlit  oceans  roll  afar ; 

Broad  lakes  her  azure  heaven  behold, 
Reflecting  clear  each  trembling  star; 
And  mighty  rivers,  mountain-born, 

Go  sweeping  onward,  dark  and  deep, 
Through  forests  where  the  bounding  fawn 
Beneath  their  sheltering  branches  leap. 

And  cradled  mid  her  clustering  hills 
Sweet  vales  in  dreamlike  beauty  hide, 
Where  love  the  air  with  music  fills. 

And  calm  content  and  peace  abide. 

For  plenty  here  her  fullness  pours 
In  rich  profusion  o’er  the  land, 

And  sent  to  seize  her  generous  store. 
There  prowls  no  tyrant’s  hireling  band. 

Great  God !  We  thank  Thee  for  this 
home, 

This  bounteous  birthland  of  the  free, 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come, 
And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty  ! 

Still  may  her  flowers  untrampled  spring, 
Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise : 

And  yet,  till  time  shall  fold  her  wing, 
Remain  Earth’s  loveliest  paradise  ! 

— From  Town’s  Fourth  Reader — 1847. 

* 

Washable  chair  seats  that  are  tied  on 
are  always  “coming  adrift,”  as  a  nauti¬ 
cal  friend  says,  and  yet  we  like  them  on 
the  dining-room  chairs  in  Summer,  when 
the  leather  covering  has  a  tendency  to 
become  sticky.  We  recently  discovered 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  lift  the  leather 
seats  out  of  the  frame,  after  removing 
four  large  screws  that  hold  them  under¬ 
neath.  We  then  laid  a  quilted  pad  on 
each  seat,  and  covered  it  with  glazed 
chintz,  tacking  at  the  back  of  the  seat. 
The  chintz,  being  smooth,  did  not. add 
materially  to  the  bulk,  and  it  was  a 
simple  thing  to  slip  the  seat  into  the 
frame,  and  screw  as  before.  The  chairs 
are  wearing  their  Summer  dress  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  wrinkling  or  pulling 
loose. 

* 

We  were  interested  in  reading  recently 
of  a  quilting  bee  held  at  Oklahoma’s 
executive  mansion.  The  Governor’s  wife, 
Sirs.  W.  H.  Murray,  invited  49  of  the 
State’s  pioneer  women,  none  less  than 
75  years  old,  as  her  guests  at  the  quilt¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Temple  Houston,  daughter-in- 
law  of  Sam  Houston,  first  Texas  execu¬ 
tive,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Davis,  only  woman 
chief  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  were 
among  the  guests,  selected  by  State  Sena¬ 
tors  and  the  Murrays.  The  quilt  is  for 
the  State  Historical  Society. 

* 

A  correspondent  in  Indiana  says  that 
the  pulp  of  half  a  grapefruit,  diced,  is  a 
wonderful  improvement  to  rhubarb  pie, 
pudding  or  sauce,  giving  a  delicious  flavor. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Wide-brimmed  straw  hats  are  seen  in 
what  are  called  fruit  colors^-orange, 
lemon,  peach,  strawberry  or  pistachio. 
They  are  simply  trimmed,  but  the  wide 
brims  and  attractive  colors  make  them 
look  dressy. 

We  thought  there  must  be  an  amazing 
bargain  sale  in  progress,  as  we  looked  at 
the  crowds  of  women  around  two  large 
sections  in  one  of  the  great  department 
stores,  but  we  soon  found  that  it  was 
merelv  a  regiment  of  housewives  mobilized 
for  tlie  annual  battle  with  clothes  moths. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  powders,  liquids, 
flakes  and  balls  for  ammunition.  We  all 
know  the  cedar,  tar  and  naphthalene 
preparations,  but  this  year  we  find,  in 
both  solid  and  liquid  forms,  a  “gas”  that, 
if  we  may  judge  by  its  distinctive  odor, 
is  a  preparation  of  the  paradiehloro-ben- 
zene  so  familiar  to  peach  growers.  Chem¬ 
ical  authorities  tell  us  that  this  sub¬ 
stance  is  death  to  eggs,  larvae  and  adult 
moths.  The  solid  form  which  we  pur¬ 
chased  comes  in  rings  about  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  average  doughnut,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  little  smaller,  these  rings  _  being 
convenient  to  hang  on  a  hook  in  the 
closet. 

Some  attractive  smocks  seen  were  of 
stout  unbleached  muslin  with  trimmings 
of  green  and  white  check  gingham.  The 
pockets  were  shaped  like  flower  pots. 
The  smocks  were  $1.85. 
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The  woman  who  keeps  her  hair  neat 
with  a  net  sometimes  has  difficulty  in 
fitting  it  if  her  head  is  small  and  hair 
closely  arranged.  She  will  find  that  there 
are  two  sizes  of  cap-shaped  hairnets,  the 
regular  size  and  a  smaller  one  for  bobbed 
hair.  The  “bob”  size  is  just  right  for  a 
small  head,  even  though  the  hair  is  not 
short.  Gray  or  white  hairnets  always 
cost  more  than  other  colors,  current 
prices  for  nets  ranging  from  around  95 
cents  to  $2.50  the  dozen.  The  prudent 
woman  will  always  buy  hairnets  by  the 
dozen. 

Nowadays  we  buy  “foundation  gar¬ 
ments”  instead  of  corsets;  in  spite  of 
fashion’s  threats,  the  pinched-in  waist 
has  not  yet  become  a  reality,  and  we 


seek  for  long  natural  lines,  with  support, 
but  without  constriction.  The  “founda¬ 
tion  garments”  are  usually  made  with  an 
inner  boned  girdle,  and  a  long  outer  sec¬ 
tion,  which  also  forms  a  brassiere  or  up¬ 
lift.  The  two  sections  hook  separately 
at  the  side,  insets  of  elastic  keeping  all 
in  place;  there  are  no  laces.  Bust  meas¬ 
urements  are  given,  instead  of  waist. 
Such  garments  vary  in  price  and  mate¬ 
rial  ;  there  are  some  around  $5.  and 
others  that  go  up  to  $50.  In  a  former 
generation,  the  large  woman  laced  herself 
in  to  meet  her  views  of  elegance;  now 
she  diets  herself  to  the  required  slimness. 
The  lighter-weight  “step-in”  foundation 
garments  are  designed  for  slim  figures, 
but  a  larger  woman  needs  more  support 
and  “diaphragm  control,”  as  the  sellers 
describe  it. 


Peach  Custard  Pie 

Cover  a  cooked  pie  shell  thickly  with 
canned  peaches  sliced.  Mix  together  and 
cook  in  doifble  boiler  until  thick  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture :  One  cup  of  milk,  two 
tablespoons  sugar,  one  tablespoon  flour, 
two  egg  yolks,  teaspoonful  of  butter,  a 
little  salt.  Pour  this  over  the  peaches 
and  cover  with  a  meringue  made  with 
the  two  egg  whites  and  tablespoon  of 
sugar.  MRS.  A.  L.  B. 


An  Old-fashioned  Pantry 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
colorful  kitchens  nowadays,  but  it  is  of 
a  colorful  pantry  that  I  would  speak.  No 
doubt  the  kitchen  cabinet  has  supplanted 
the  pantry  in  many  modern  homes,  yet  on 
farms  they  are  still  to  be  found.  Such  is 
the  case  at  our  house,  and  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  in  a  house  more,  much  more, 
than  a  century  old  ? 

And  such  a  pantry,  large  enough  for  a 
Summer  kitchen  almost ;  in  fact,  it  does 
duty  for  one,  for  us,  having  in  it  my  big 
four-burner  oil  stove.  Lined  with  shelves 
that  in  earlier  years  held  shining  pans  of 
milk  it  presented  rather  a  problem,  and 
for  a  long  time  I  cherished  the  hope  of 
having  those  shelves  enclosed  in  neat 
cupboards.  Friend  husband  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  workman,  carpenter,  plumber,  etc., 
if  you  can  get  him  started,  but  with  a 
trip  to  make  to  the  milk  factory  every 
day  besides  his  farm  work,  which  he 
does  entirely  alone,  haying  and  all.  you 
can  readily  see  it  is  not  easy  to  get  him 
started. 

However,  on  a  bright  Spring  morning, 
I  decided  I  could  no  longer  stand  those 
gray  walls  and  unpainted  shelves,  I  must 
do  something  about  it.  This  is  what  I 
did ;  sent  out  an  order  to  a  mail  order 
house  for  ivory  paint,  and  robin’s  egg 
blue  enamel,  also  a  box  of  ivory  kalso- 
mine  and  appropriate  brushes.  Costs 
money?  Not  much,  less  than  three 
dollars. 

First  I  cleaned  that  pantry  throughly 
after  removing  several  hundred  (more  or 
less)  bottles  and  other  useless  things 
other  housewives  of  past  years  deemed 
it  necessary  to  save,  and  which  by  the 
way  I  had  moved  and  removed  every 
Spring  and  Fall  for  cleaning.  I  then 
mixed  my  kalsomine,  letting  it  stand 
overnight  to  jell.  With  my  new  brush  I 
proceeded  to  change  those  dingy  walls 
and  ceiling  to  palest  ivory.  Not  having 
had  experience  in  wall  decoration  I  had 
a  pretty  good  coat  on  myself  and  a 
mottled  effect  on  the  floor,  but  what  of 
it?  The  walls  were  beautifully  smooth 
and  creamy  after  a  second  coat,  and  the 
floor  and  my  clothing  wash  out  splendidly. 
Oh,  joy  !  The  glorious  change  had  begun 
and  my  spirits  began  to  rise  so  high  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  bring  them 
down  to  earth  long  enough  to  get  the 
meals  at  the  proper  time.  Friend  husband 
is  a  stickler  for  having  meals  on  time, 
which  with  us  is  breakfast  at  seven,  din¬ 
ner  at  12  and  supper  at  six.  I  often  won¬ 
der  how  anyone  accomplishes  anything  by 
having  hit-or-miss  meals  at  hit-or-miss 
times. 

Next  the  cans  of  paint  were  opened 
and  the  smooth-flowing  paint  spread  upon 
the  shelves  and  woodwork.  I  escaped 
this  time  with  only  a  spot  of  paint  here 
and  there.  IIow  these  shelves  shone,  for 
I  had  used  a  varnish  paint,  knowing  for 
a  pantry  it  would  clean  and  stay  clean 
longer  than  would  a  satin  finish.  The 
floor  has  narrow  boards  and  this  I  painted 
a  sort  of  dust  color.  Perhaps  you  will 
think  all  I  had  to  do  now  was  to  wash 
and  arrange  the  dishes — but  no — the  fun 
had  just  begun.  I  did  of  course  put  the 
things  back  on  the  shelves,  only  the  nes- 
essary  ones,  though,  this  time.  On  the 
shelves  opposite  the  door  I  placed  the 
dishes  that  are  kept  in  the  pantry  (I  have 
a  dish  cupboard  in  the  kitchen)  in  neat 
piles,  and  arranged  cups  and  bowls  at¬ 
tractively  as  well  as  where  they  would 
be  handiest.  Glass  cooking  utensils  and 
aluminum  were  also  placed  for  conveni¬ 
ence  and  attractiveness,  while  the  tin 
ware  was  set  in  less  conspicuous  places. 
The  roll  irons,  frying  pans  and  dishpans 
were  hung  over  a  large  piece  of  oil  cloth 
back  of  the  door,  handy  but  out  of  sight. 

But  what  about  the  can  of  blue  enamel? 
That  I  use  for  trimming.  All  the  cans, 
cooky  cans,  sugar  cans,  tea  and  coffee 
canisters,  soda  box,  cheese  boxes  and 
what-not  were  treated  to  either  a  coat,  of 
ivory  trimmed  with  blue  or  plain  blue. 
This  made  a  wonderful  change,  as  you 
may  imagine  in  this  lietrogeneous  collec¬ 
tion.  Still  I  had  another  idea  to  work¬ 
out.  I  took  a  wallpaper  sample  book  and 
cut  out  flower  and  leaf  motifs  ;  some  were 
small  wreaths.  Quantities  of  them  were 
all  carefully  cut  and  planned  for  the  sides 
and  tops  of  the  enameled  cans  and  boxes. 
Most  of  the  wreath  motifs  were  small 
maple  leaves  in  shades  of  blue  from  sky 
to  midnight  blue,  these  were  specially  at¬ 
tractive  on  the  ivory  containers.  Imagine 
the  blue  cans  decorated  with  rose  and 
green,  the  rose  motifs  giving  just  the 
right  touch  to  relieve  the  blue!  The  dec¬ 
orations  were  not  varnished  or  shellacked 
on,  for  I  knew  by  care  I  would  wipe 
them  off  and  preserve  them  as  long  as  I 
cared  to,  and  when  a  different  color 
scheme  was  desired  they  could  be  easily 
soaked  off.  The  full-sized  window  next 
needed  attention.  For  this  I  tacked  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  to  the  roller  and  as  the 
window  sill  is  even  with  the  broad  shelf 
I  preferred  no  sash  curtains.  They  would 
spoil  the  marvelous  view  from  my  pantry 
window ;  sometimes  it  is  a  beautiful  land¬ 
scape.  but  after  the  trees  leaf  out  there 
are  daisies,  buttercups  and  waving  cara¬ 
way.  Here  too  many  little  birds  like  to 
come  and  sing  their  songs. 

Then  I  bought  small  brass  rods  and 
hung  dainty  blue  percale  curtains  at  the 
end  of  the  shelves  where  the  spice  boxes 
are  kep.t.  You  can  hardly  imagine  the 
charming  effect  of  the  small  amount  of 
paint,  kalsomine,  motifs,  curtains,  etc., 
plus  the  work  of  course,  but  that  was  fun. 
This  year  I  shall  add  a  square  of  blue  and 


gray  linoleum  for  the  floor,  more  cur¬ 
tains  on  the  other  shelves  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  and  refinish  the  oil 
stove.  I  hope  to  get  blue  and  ivory.  but 
if  not  a  light  gray  will  look  very  well. 

I  have  had  no  small  amount  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  working  in  this  rejuvenated 
pantry  myself,  and  I  notice  my  husband 
takes  considerable  satisfaction  in  it  too. 
Every  time  I  have  callers  he  asks  if  I 
have  shown  them  the  pantry.  Many  of 
the  women  who  have  seen  it  have  said 
they  would  never  have  believed  it  pos¬ 
sible.  One  woman  said,  “Why,  it  looks 
like  an  art  or  a  china  shop.”  Another 
little  lady  said  with  a  "twinkle  in  her 
eye,  “Well.  I  know  what  I  am  going  to 
do  when  I  get  home.” 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have 
an  oil  stove  to  refinish  I  will  say,  I  have 
had  a  letter  from  an  oil  stove  company 
saying.  “We  cannot  recommend  any  paint 
or  enamel  in  colors  which  you  can  use 
that  will  withstand  the  heat  without  dis¬ 
coloring  or  entirely  burning  off.  This 
has.  of  course,  particular  reference  to 
chimneys  and  the  sfovt  top.  You  can 
use  dueo  or  lacquer  on  the  side  panels, 
base,  and  legs  of  your  stove  and  on  the 
top  and  oven  black  air-drying  japan. 
This  material  can  be  bought  at  your  hard¬ 
ware  dealer’s.  There  is  nothing  outside 
of  porcelain  enamel  which  will  with¬ 
stand  heat,  and  this  of  course  must  be 
applied  at  the  time  the  part  is  made  and 
cannot  be  done  in  the  house.”  Personally, 
I  shall  use  the  dueo  on  the  parts  as  sug¬ 
gested  except  the  chimneys,  which  are 
blue  and  in  excellent  condition.  That  will 
give  my  ivory  (dueo)  and  blue  and  black 
for  the  top  and  oven.  Often  a  touch  of 
black  intensifies  and  brings  out  the 
beauties  of  lighter  decorations. 

MART  CLARK  MC  C'LELLAN. 


A  Sewing-  Club  and  What 
It  Sells 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  how 
we  make  money  for  our  church  and  Sun¬ 
day  school.  I  have  two  daughters,  Sun¬ 
day  -school  teachers ;  one  in  a  children’s 
hospital,  as  nurse.  "We  exchange  ideas, 
as  these  children  have  toys  sent  them 
from  women’s  clubs.  Toys  can  be  made 
from  any  small  pieces  of  gingham  or  per¬ 
cale  or  plain  cloth ;  patterns  may  be  had 
from  magazines,  and  many  in  different 
colors  can  be  made  from  one  pattern. 

I  take  charge  of  our  sewing  club,  so 
will  endeavor  to  make  a  few  pen  pictures 
of  the  things  we  make. 

For  several  years  we  have  been  getting 
a  bias  tape  book  sent  out  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  This  is  sent  out  twice  a  year 
for  10  cents  a  copy,  and  a  free  piece  of 
tape,  which  is  an  ordinary  10-cent  piece. 
In  the  bias  tape  book  are  patterns  of 
toys,  aprons,  underwear  and  many  use¬ 
ful  articles  that  sell  well.  Some  women’s 
magazines  will  send  many  ideas  for  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope.  Plain  cloth 
animal  toys  can  be  marked  with  a  pencil. 
Dolls'  faces  are  worked  in  color;  eyes 
blue  or  brown,  eyebrows  brown,  mouth 
and  end  of  nose  red. 

Aprons  are  good  sellers.  We  find  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  and  shapes,  bound  with  tape. 
We  first  baste  tape  on,  then  sew  on  ma¬ 
chine.  Hot  dish  mats  to  match  make  a 
nice  variety.  A  set  of  oven  mitts  or  pot 
holders  or  clothespin  bags  are  made  from 
white  cloteli.  such  as  the  bags  a  farmer 
gets  flour  and  grain  in  with  printing  out. 
Cut  out,  bind  with  colored  tape  and  a 
clothespin  outlined  on  front.  Dish  towel¬ 
ing  is  bought  by  the  bolt,  cut  in  lengths, 
hemmed  and  decorated  in  outline  with 
cups  and  saucers,  or  knives  and  forks. 
These  can  be  marked  with  a  pencil  and 
worked  over. 

A  nice  candtewiek  spread  can  be  made 
with  four  white  grain  bags.  Mark  in 
pencil  a  pattern  where  candlewick  cov¬ 
ers  the  seams.  Another  quilt  can  be  made 
with  four  bags  joined  with  pretty  wash¬ 
able  percale.  Take  a  nice  pattern,  lay 
on  white  bag,  cut  out,  put  blanket  stitch 
around  edge  with  colored  thread,  have  it 
washable;  then  with  a  pencil  draw  a  de¬ 
sign.  Work  this  in  outline  stitch.  These 
are  pretty  and  sell  well  with  us,  and  the 
cost  is  small.  Many  things  can  be  made 
from  these  bags. 

Then  there  are  the  bags  for  the  closet 
doors,  for  umbrellas,  shoes  and  slippers. 
Oilcloth  remnants  furnish  these.  The 
pretty  gay  colors  are  especially  nice.  We 
made  these  in  cretonne  formerly,  but  find 
the  oilcloth  more  serviceable.  Measure 
the  length  and  width  of  one,  two  or  three, 
more  or  less  according  to  what  you  wish 
to  make.  Here  are  the  directions  for  two : 
Take  a  piece  of  oilcloth  the  length  and 
width,  leaving  handle  to  show  in  front 
but  higher  in  back,  put  longest  piece  in 
back,  shorter  in  front,  bind  with  bias  tape 
and  stitch  firmly  together.  Make  two 
loops  to  hang  up  on  hooks  or  two  small 
ivory  rings.  Sew  piece  of  tape  down  cen¬ 
ter.  Shoe,  rubber  or  slipper  bags  can  be 
made  same  way. 

Blue,  white  or  pink  oilcloth  makes  nice 
bunnies.  Take  a  bunny  pattern,  cut  out, 
bind  with  tape,  mark  face  in  outline 
stitch  and  stuff.  These  sell  for  50  cents; 
can  be  made  in  flannelette  also. 

The  vases  made  with  envelope  linings 
of  color  sell  well.  Take  any  jar  of  un¬ 
usual  shape,  tear  or  cut  lining,  paste  on 
with  good  paste,  varnish  with  clear  var¬ 
nish. 

Fancy  pillows  are  good  sellers  and 
there  is  such  a  large  variety  of  these; 
also  children’s  rompers,  baby  garments 
and  small  dresses;  pincushions  and  char¬ 
acter  dolls. 

Our  sale  is  held  with  the  addition  of  a 
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food  sale;  a  separate  booth  attractively 
fixed  up  for  each,  pies,  cake,  bread,  pic¬ 
kles  and  relishes,  jam,  jelly  and  canned 
fruit.  A  pillow  booth,  an  apron  booth, 
a  kitchen  booth,  bowls,  holders,  cloths 
and  pin  bags;  a  candy  booth,  also  a  nest 
of  small  tables  and  chairs  to  serve  tea, 
cake  and  sandwiches,  and  a  small  table 
with  boxed  or  separate  cards  and  boxes 
of  stationery.  At  Christmas  we  have 
Christmas  cards ;  at  Easter,  Easter  cards, 
at  other  times  birthday  or  sunshine  cards. 
We  clear  anything  from  .$00  to  $100  at 
each  sale.  mbs.  f.  Ingram. 


Simple  Appetizers,  or 
Hors  d’Oeuvres 

The  French  word  sounds  rather  am¬ 
bitious,  perhaps,  but  the  thing  is  just 
a  simple  device  for  beginning  more  agree¬ 
ably  the  ordinary  two-course  dinner  that 
most  of  us  sit  down  to,  now  that  soups 
and  salads  appear  oftener  at  lunch  (or 
supper)  than  at  dinner.  Just  a  relishing 
tid-bit,  attractive  to  the  eye  and  designed 
to  tickle  the  palate  before  we  start  on 
the  main  course.  It  is  waiting  when  we 
sit  down,  of  course,  prettily  arranged  on 
small  individual  plates,  or  in  case  of 
cocktails  or  fruit-cups,  in  little  glasses, 
or  cups  without  handles.  One  of  the 
simplest  appetizers  is  a  round  or  tri¬ 
angle  of  rye  bread  spread  with  peanut 
butter  creamed  with  tomato  catsup. 
Brown  your  bread  in  butter  and  you  can 
call  it  a  canape  ! 

No.  2. — Wholewheat  bread,  lightly  but¬ 
tered,  then  spread  thickly  with  cottage 
cheese  made  very  soft  with  sour  cream  or 
mayonnaise,  the  whole  topped  off  with  a 
dab  of  orange  marmalade.  In  either  case, 
and  most  others,  the  plate  wants  a  gar¬ 
nish,  the  best  I  know  being  radish  roses; 
short  lengths  of  celery,  leeks,  cress,  mint, 
parsley,  fingerling  pickles  or  olives.  Cot¬ 
tage  cheese  balls  (seasoned  as  above), 
rolled  in  finely-minced  chives,  or  in  grape- 
nuts,  if  you  please,  and  served  in  sweet- 
pepper  rings,  either  green  or  red,  are 
both  good  and  pretty. 

Smoked  herring,  the  kind  that  you  buy 
skinned  and  boned,  in  glass,  are  as  ap¬ 
petizing  as  some  imported  delicacies  cost¬ 
ing  ten  times  as  much.  They  are  apt  to 
be  rather  salty,  and  need  freshening  for 
a  few  minutes  in  warm  water;  dry  in  a 
cloth,  lay  on  strips  of  bread,  and  brown 
lightly  in  the  oven,  or  broil  and  serve  on 
thick  .slices  of  raw  tomato,  with  a  dab  of 
mustard. 

The  first  course  at  a  recent  Sunday 
night  supper  was  crab  meat  (out  of  a 
tin  can)  between  slices  of  hot  buttered 
toast.  Another  was  caviar,  also  on  but¬ 
tered  toast,  but  in  the  form  of  an  open-  ■ 
face  sandwich  and  sprinkled  with  minced 
onion,  lemon  juice  being  squeezed  over 
all.  Yes,  caviar  is  a  luxury,  of  course, 
but  there  are  other  things  pleasing  to  a 
hungry  man !  Mackerel  and  haddock  roe, 
for  instance,  and  even  “domestic”  sar¬ 
dines,  very  inviting  under  similar  treat¬ 
ment,  convenient,  and  not  at  all  costly. 

Potted  ham  is  a  good  thing  to  have  on 
hand  for  emergency  appetizers.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  at  home  by  putting  remnants  of 
boiled  ham  through  the  meat  chopper 
twice,  using  the  finest  knife,  then  rubbing 
smooth  with  two  tablespoons  of  melted 
butter  or  mayonnaise  to  every  cupful  of 
the  meat,  adding  salt,  pepper  and  a  bit 
of  mace.  Pack  in  bowls  or  tumblers,  pour¬ 
ing  a  little  melted  fat  on  top,  and  it  will 
keep  in  a  cold  place  for  10  days  or  more. 
Spread  between  saltines  and  toast  them 
in  the  oven,  or  use  according  to  fancy. 
Chicken,  tongue  and  baked  liver  are  pot¬ 
ted  in  the  same  way  exactly. 

We  are  all  addicted  to  liver  nowadays, 
and  the  smoked  article  (liverwurst)  will 
do  very  nicely  instead  of  pate  de  foie  gras. 
It  can  be  sliced  “as  is”  and  treated  with 
hot  sauce  or  mustard ;  dipped  in  corn- 
meal  and  browned  in  butter,  or  blended 
with  butter  or  mayonnaise  and  spread  on 
hot  toast.  A  pickled  prune  or  crabapple 
is  a  good  accompaniment;  or  a  little 
mound  of  sauerkraut. 

We  spoke  of  cocktails  and  fruit  cups, 
and  how  good  they  are,  in  hot  weather 
especially !  The  long  or  soft-shell  clams 
are  more  generally  obtainable  than  little- 
necks  and  make  an  unusual  and  highly 
acceptable  cocktail.  Scald  for  one  minute, 
remove  the  long  neck,  cut  in  two  or  three 
pieces'  and  chill  in  a  cocktail  sauce.  Half 
cup  of  tomato  catsup,  one  tablespoon  of 
horseradish,  one  tablespoon  of  lemon 
juice,  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  a  dash  of 
celery  salt  and  one  of  tabasco,  with  a 
little  of  the  clam  liquor,  is  a  spicy  Mexi¬ 
can  recipe,  enough  for  four  or  live  serv¬ 
ings.  Almost  any  combination  of  fresh  or 
canned  fruits  will  do  for  the  fruit  cup, 
but  pineapple,  grapefruit  and  strawberries 
are  among  the  best.  Sweeten  lightly,  add 
a  dash  of  lemon  juice,  and  either  a  few 
sweet  pickled  cherries  or  a  strip  of  crys- 
talized  ginger  cut  fine  to  each  cup. 

On  the  Continent  (where  I  fancy  such 
kickshaws  originated),  hard-cooked  eggs 
are  a  favorite  relish,  and  here  is  a  taste¬ 
ful  way  of  preparing  them :  Place  them 
in  cold  water,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  keep 
just  below  the  boiling  point  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Cool  in  cold  water,  remove  the 
shells,  cut  in  halves  cross-wise  and  cut  a 
small  slice  from  either  end,  so  that  the 
cups  will  stand  firm.  Remove  the  yolks 
and  rub  to  a  paste  with  a  little  creamed 
butter,  onion  juice,  lemon  juice,  mustard, 
salt  and  paprika.  Pile  liglitly  in  the  cups, 
adding  a  flourish  of  mayonnaise.  Sprinkle 
the  edges  of  the  cups  with  a  few  grains 
of  fine  salt  and  then  with  very  finely 
chopped  parsley,  forming  a  delicate  green 
wreath  about  the  yolks. 


In  Europe,  too,  among  the  “hors  d’ceu- 
vres  varies,”  one  is  likely  to  be  a  cold 
vegetable  dressed  as  a  salad,  with  a  rich, 
oily  and  tongue-tickling  dressing.  Perhaps 
it  is  boiled  (green)  beans,  or  peas  with 
chopped  mushrooms,  or  potatoes  seasoned 
with  fennel  or  some  nameless  and  spicy 
herb.  Very  often  there  are  beets,  but  not 
the  “poor,  cold,  cussed  pickled  beets”  that 
Phoebe  Cary  sang  of,  but  beets  spiced  and 
aromatic  through  and  through.  A  bit  of 
cold  boiled  fish,  daintily  flaked  and  served 
with  sauce  tartare  on  a  lettuce  leaf,  is 
another  appetizer  in  salad  style ;  and 
these  hints  suggest  that  the  daily  hors 
(Foeuvre  offers  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
using  up  leftovers. 

Here  are  a  few  of  those  festive  odd¬ 
ments  good  to  have  on  the  pantry  shelf : 

Pickled  Prunes. — Four  pounds  of  large 
prunes ;  wash,  soak  24  hours  in  water  to 
cover,  bring  to  a  boil  in  the  same  water, 
and  drain.  Boil  2  lbs.  of  sugar,  two  cups 
of  vinegar,  %  oz.  each  of  cloves  and  gin¬ 
ger  root  and  one  stick  of  cinnamon  for 
10  minutes,  add  the  prunes  and  simmer 
till  tender.  Pack  closely  in  small  jars  and 
seal.  Before  serving  remove  the  pit  and 
insert  a  blanched  almond.  The  same  syrup 
may  be  used  for  pickled  crabapples,  vary¬ 
ing  the  spices  to  suit  the  taste.  Drop  the 
fruit  in  whole  and  simmer  very  gently  to 
avoid  breaking.  If  by  chance  you  can  find 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  Siberian  crabs, 
hardly  bigger  than  hazelnuts,  you  will 
have  a  rare  and  delicious  relish. 

Spiced  Cherries. — One  pint  of  vinegar, 
2%  lbs.  of  sugar,  1  oz.  of  whole  cinna¬ 
mon,  oz.  of  whole  cloves,  the  thinly 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Bose  Leaf  Applique. — The  quilt  is  over  125 
years  old.  It  is  made  in  green  and  red,  plain 
colors,  and  is  indeed  exquisite.  The  red  and 
green  border  is  especially  attractive.  Price  of 
pattern  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Bural 
New-Y’orker,  New  York. 

Illustrated  catalog  of  patchwork  patterns  and 
quilting  designs,  with  instructions  for  making 
quilting  frame,  15  cents. 


pared  rind  of  one  lemon.  Boil  10  minutes. 
Select  2  lbs.  of  large,  ripe  black  cherries, 
with  stones  and  stems  intact,  pour  the 
boiling  syrup  over  them  and  cover  closely. 
For  long  keeping,  process  for  five  minutes 
before  sealing. 

Deviled  Beets. — Prepare  12  medium¬ 
sized  beets  without  breaking  the  skins, 
and  boil  until  tender ;  slip  off  the  skins 
and  cut  in  rather  thick  slices.  Heat  to¬ 
gether  two  cups  of  vinegar,  one-third  cup 
of  brown  sugar,  two  teaspoons  each  of 
salt,  celery  salt  and  cinnamon,  two  drops 
of  oil  of  cloves,  and  chili  powder  or 
tabasco  to  taste.  Add  the  beets,  cover 
closely  and  simmer  for  15  minutes.  Seal 
in  pint  or  half-pint  jars. 

Our  Own  Salad  Dressing. — Blend  2% 
tablespoons  of  flour  with  two  tablespoons 
of  salad  oil,  and  add  a  teaspoon  of  mus¬ 
tard,  a  trifle  more  of  salt,  a  quarter  tea¬ 
spoon  of  white  pepper,  and,  if  you  like, 
a  teaspoon  of  sugar.  Add  gradually  one 
cup  of  boiling  water  and  quarter  cup  of 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  and  stir  over  the 
fire  in  a  saucepan  until  thick  and  smooth, 
about  five  minutes.  Now  draw  to  the  back 
of  the  stove,  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  and  cook  five  minutes  longer.  When 
cold,  beat  in  gradually  from  a  half  cup  to 
one  cup  of  oil.  Keep  covered,  in  the  ice¬ 
box,  and  when  you  use  it  experiment 
freely  with  additions  of  curry  powder, 
cayenne,  grated  horseradish,  chopped 
olives,  sour  cream  or  fruit  juice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  your  dish. 

Red  Sauce. — Two  dozen  ripe  tomatoes, 
four  large  onions,  one  quart  of  vinegar, 
three  tablespoons  of  salt,  %  cup  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  of  paprika,  one  hot  pepper. 
Boil  one  hour,  sift  through  a  ricer,  return 
to  the  fire  and  simmer  till  thick.  Put  up 
in  jars,  or  in  bottles  with  the  corks  dipped 
in  paraffin.  Good  with  peanut  butter, 
smoked  meats  and  whenever  an  appetizer 
isn’t  appetizing.  bachel  F.  dahlgren. 


More  Cookies 

One  can  never  have  too  many  good 
cooky  recipes,  it  seems,  and  *t.herc  are 
many  good  ones  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
tried  some  of  those  sent  in  by  Edna 
Maher,  page  161,  and  found  them  deli¬ 
cious.  Here  are  three  favorite  kinds 
which  my  “men-folks”  and  children  like 
especially  well,  and  which  I  like  best 
to  make,  for  they  are  all  “drop”  cookies  : 

Drop  Sugar  Cookies. — One  and  one- 
half  cups  white  sugar,  one  egg,  two- 
thirds  cup  melted  lard,  one  cup  sour  milk, 
one  level  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
flavoring  (lemon,  vanilla  or  orange),  one 
teaspoon  salt,  two  generous  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  three  cups  bread  flour. 
Drop  from  spoon  onto  greased  pan  and 
sprinkle  with  sugar.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven.  These  are  also  very  good  when  a 
cupful  of  shredded  coeoanut  is  added  to 
the  batter  the  last  thing,  and  I  have 
used  the  same  recipe  for  chocolate  cookies, 


substituting  one-half  cup  of  cocoa  for  one- 
half  cup  of  the  flour.  “Grandpa”  thinks 
these  cookies  the  best  ever. 

Oatmeal  Cookies. — Two  cups  white 
flour  sifted  with  one-half  teaspoon  soda, 
two  cups  rolled  oats  (I  use  old-fashioned 
kind),  one  and  one-half  cups  sugar,  three- 
fourths  cup  chopped  or  seedless  raisins, 
three-fourths  cup  melted  shortening,  six 
tablespoons  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla,  two  eggs.  Let  stand  a  short  time 
before  baking.  Arrange  in  spoonfuls  on 
greased  tin  and  press  lightly  into  shape 
with  back  of  spoon.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven.  Nut  meats  may  also  be  added  if 
desired. 

Spice  Drop  Cookies.— One  egg,  two 
cups  molasses1,  one  cup  melted  shortening, 
one  cup  sweet  milk,  five  cups  flour  sifted 
with  one  generous  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon 
clover.  Ginger  may  also  be  added  if 
liked,  and  I  usually  put  in  a  cupful  of 
seedless  raisins,  top.  Drop  from  spoon, 
bake  in  moderate  oven. 

I  can’t  recommend  any  of  these  cookies 
to  “keep  well,”  for  they  never  do  at  our 
house.  However,  they  will  remain  moist 
for  some  time  if  packed  away  between 
layers  of  waxed  paper.  sirs.  f.  l.  b. 


Canning1  Made  Easy 

I  onc-e  listened  to  a  recitation,  “The 
Tired  Housekeeper’s  Plaint.”  It  told  of 
a  long  day’s  work  canning,  and  ended 
with  “I  sat  me  down  to  rest  and  they — 
they  began  to  work.”  I  find  it  still  hap¬ 
pens,  in  spite  of  the  many  instructions 
given  every  year  by  the  household  maga¬ 
zines,  government  bulletins,  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents  and  other  helps.  The  di¬ 
rections  seem  to  be  all  right,  but  many 
women  “go  on  the  rocks”  trying  to  fol¬ 
low  them.  I  cannot  count  the  numbers 
who  have  come  to  me  to  find  out  what 
the  trouble  was. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I 
found  in  a  little  farm  paper,  directions 
for  canning  vegetables  taken  from  a  gov¬ 
ernment  bulletin.  At  that  time  the  three- 
day  boiling  was  preferred.  This  I  fol¬ 
lowed  for  a  number  of  years,  then  changed 
to  the  one-day  method.  The  product  was 
the  same  one  day  or  three. 

At  first  I  had  no  canner,  and  a  wash- 
boiler  was  too  heavy  for  me  to  handle, 
so  I  used  pails,  iron  kettles  or  anything 
that  would  hold  water  and  was  deep 
enough. 

One  advantage  of  the  three-day  way 
was  that  it  didn’t  take  so  much  fire,  as 
less  water  was  needed ;  cloths  wrapped 
around  the  jars  furnished  steam,  and 
with  very  little  water,  the  boiling  could 
be  kept  up,  one  hour  each  day  for  three 
days.  If  one  is  called  away  at  any  time 
when  using  the  one-day  method,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  know  that  the  cooker  may  be 
set  off  and  back  on  the  fire  when  one  gets 
around  to  it  again. 

Now  for  the  canning  itself.  Of  course 
vegetables  must  be  fresh  and  clean,  and 
the  cans  and  rubbers  in  good  shape  ;  that 
goes  without  saying — “Tell  it  in  not  in 
Gath”— but  I  use  the  best  of  the  rubbers 
year  after  year,  not  discarding  good  rings 
because  various  authorities  advise  it. 
I  have  a  seven-jar  tin  cooker  bought  at 
an  auction  for  55  cents,  which  takes 
away  a  good  deal  of  the  heavy  lifting. 

I  prepare  vegetables  or  meat — no 
blanching,  no  salt  for  vegetables,  a  little 
for  meat ;  fill  up  jars  loosely  with  prod¬ 
uct,  then  fill  to  overflowing  with  warm 
water.  Put  on  lid.  snap  down  first  wire, 
place  in  cooker  filling  half  way  up  with 
warm  water.  Bring  to  a  good  boil ;  boil 
one-half  hour,  snap  down  the  final  wire 
and  boil  three  hours  covered  with  boiling 
water  replenished  from  kettle. 

I  have  corn,  string  beans,  Lima  beans, 
green  shell  beans,  small  beets,  cauliflower, 
eggplant,  asparagus,  peas,  mixed  vege¬ 
tables  for  soups  and  salads,  and  beet 
greens,  which  latter  must  be  blanched 
first  to  get  rid  of  the  bulk. 

The  meat  I  can  exactly  the  same  way, 
beef,  chicken,  pork,  veal,  lamb;  in  fact 
a  can  at  a  time,  as  it  comes  handy,  as 
I  seldom  have  a  cooker  full. 

Canning  is  a  pleasure  and  this  year 
when  money  is  scarce  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  no  empty  cans  on  the  shelves. 

C.  W.  G. 


Cherry  Torte 

Three-fourths  cup  flour,  one-third  cup 
sugar,  one-third  cup  melted  shortening, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  four  eggs,  one 
teaspoon  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon 
vanilla.  Put  sugar  in  top  of  double 
boiler;  break  eggs  over  it.  Beat  with 
dover  egg  beater  until  it  is  light  and 
fluffy.  Remove  from  heat.  Fold  in  flour, 
baking  powder  and  salt  sifted  together. 
Add  shortening.  Bake  in  two  cake  tine. 
Put  sweetened  cherries  and  nut  meats 
between  layers  and  serve  with  whipped 
cream.  Blanched  and  shredded  almonds 
or  hazelnuts  are  best  with  the  cherries. 
Hickorynuts  or  pecans  are  good. 

MARY  REDYNS. 


Brown  Bobbies 

One  cup  sugar,  two  eggs,  six  table¬ 
spoons  sour  cream,  two  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  a  little  salt  and  vanilla  extract, 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  and  cut 
out.  Fry  in  hot  fat  quickly. 

MRS.  it.  B.  w. 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

4 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

q^la 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK  ▼  ▼ 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ _ 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in.  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  Injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


WOOL 


—  BLANKETS  — 
BATTING  —  ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods. 
Lowest  prices  we  have  ever  offered.  Write  for  catalog 
and  samples.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
112  Lynn  Street,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife's  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Ship  Model  Making 

By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I—  Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 
Volume  II— American 

$2.50  Clipper  Ship 

Volume  III— G.  S.  Frigate 
$2-50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


r All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

I  have  a  policy  in  the  North  American 
Insurance  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  “Su¬ 
perior,  Limited,  Accident  and  Sickness 
Policy,”  annual  premium  $10.  I  have 
renewed  it  once,  making  $20  for  the  two 
years.  This  policy  covers  my  sickness, 
diabetes,  but  they  do  not  want  to  pay 
me.  I  was  sick  in  bed  from  June  9, 
1929.  to  the  middle  of  September.  Then 
I  went  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  Utica, 
where  I  was  until  November  1”,  1929. 
On  September  23,  1930,  I  received  a 
check  from  the  company  for  $20  on  the 
back  of  which  is  an  indorsement  for  me 
to  sign  as  follows : 

“Received  of  the  North  American  Ac¬ 
cident  Insurance  Company  the  sum  of 
$20.00  in  return  of  all  premium  paid  to 
apply  on  policy  No.  6511278  which  is 
hereby  surrendered  and  is  cancelled  and 
void  from  date  of  issue.  Witness  my 
hand  and  seal  of  this  day  of  .  .  .  .19.  .  " 

I  have  not  accepted  the  check  and  in¬ 
close  it  with  the  policy  and  their  letters. 
My  claim  is  $25  a  week  for  eight  weeks 
or  $200.  I  hope  you  can  collect  it  for 
me  soon.  MRS.  E.  v.  B. 

New  York. 

We  have  exhausted  our  efforts  on  be¬ 
half  of  Mrs.  E.  V.  B.,  but  have  failed  to 
get  any  satisfaction  for  her.  The  com¬ 
pany  does  not  require  an  examination  of 
the  applicant  before  issuing  the  policy. 
It  simply  asks  the  applicant  to  fill  out 
answers  to  a  few  questions  on  a  blank 
form.  Among  other  ailments  Mrs. 
E.  1'.  P>.  was  asked  if  she  ever  had 
“diabetes.”  She  answered  “no.”  She  had 
not  consulted  a  doctor  for  many  years. 
She  bad  no  intimation  of  diabetes.  She 
paid  the  second  year  premium  promptly. 
She  was  taken  sick  with  diabetes,  and  was 
in  the  hospital  for  several  weeks.  The 
company  asserts  that  she  had  diabetes  be¬ 
fore  she  took  out  the  original  policy.  For 
all  we  know  and  for  all  Mrs.  E.  V.  B. 
knows  it  may  be  the  judgment  of  a 
doctor  that  the  disease  may  be  latent  at 
the  time,  but  unknown  to  her  at  the 
time.  This  possibility  makes  it  doubtful 
if  the  claim  of  indemnity  could  be  en¬ 
forced  in  the  courts.  And  this  is  our  com¬ 
plaint.  The  company  issues  policies 
knowing  that  latent  troubles  may  exist 
unknown  to  the  applicant.  It  accepts  the 
premiums,  but  if  a  claim  is  made  they 
go  looking  for  a  doctor  who  may  think 
that  the  trouble  actually  began  before 
the  policy  was  issued.  The  subject  would 
have  trouble  to  prove  the  contrary  and 
her  or  his  claims  for  indemnity  are  denied. 
The  people  who  do  not  get  sick  make  no 
claim,  and  their  premium  is  all  clear 
gain.  The  policy  promises  indemnities 
for  a  large  list  of  diseases  which  are 
covered.  We  are  advised  by  physicians 
that  many  of  these  diseases  are  either 
rare  or  unknown  in  this  country.  Like 
the  dollar  policy  issued  by  this  company, 
this  policy  is  limited  to  accidents  that 
happen  in  a  particular  way.  We  do  not 
believe  that  either  of  them  could  be  sold 
to  farm  people  who  fully  understood  how 
few  of  the  accidents  to  which  they  are 
exposed  are  covered  in  the  limited  policies 
of  this  company. 

On  April  1,  1929.  I  made  a  contract 
with  Ira  Lewis  &  Co.,  352  Washington 
Street,  New  York  City,  to  grow  10  acres 
of  squash  pumpkins  at  $12  per  ton.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  shipping  season  Ira 
Lewis  came  to  me  and  said  the  market 
was  weak  and  he  would  leave  mine  until 
last.  He  said  to  pile  mine  in  the  yard 
and  he  would  take  them  as  wanted.  Be¬ 
fore  witnesses  he  said  he  would  pay  for 
all  that  spoiled.  He  never  took  them 
away  or  even  came  to  see  the  amount 
left '  over,  which  ultimately,  of  course, 
frosted  and  spoiled.  Through  his  agent, 
the  spoilage  was  placed  at  15  tons, 
amounting  to  $1S0.  He  had  said  that  I 
had  the  nicest  squash  he  had  ever  seen. 

I  have  written  him  several  times  for  the 
amount  due,  but  got  no  answer.  Can  you 
make  the  collection  for  me?  c.  s.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

The  above  claim  was  received  in 
February,  1930.  We  have  been  trying 
ever  since  to  make  the  collection  with¬ 
out  success.  Recently  we  were  promised 
an  interview  at  the  Washington  Street 
address.  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  was  said  to 
be  one  of  the  firm,  first  regretted  that 
the  contract  could  not  be  located.  He 
asserted,  however,  that  the  company  had 
bought  a  certain  number  of  tons  of 
squash,  took  it  and  paid  for  it.  He  denied 
that  he  had  bought  the  product  of  an 


acreage.  But  when  shown  a  duplicate 
of  the  contract,  he  admitted  the  acreage, 
but  then  insisted  that  they  had  taken 
away  all  that  had  been  produced  and 
paid  for  them.  The  contract  is  in  regular 
form.  It  requires  the  grower  to  deliver 
all  the  produce  of  10  acres,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  agrees  to  take  the  entire  crop  of 
the  10  acres.  The  grower  being  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  buyer  a 
resident  of  New  York,  a  suit  for  the 
amount  due  would  have  to  be  filed  in  the 
United  States  Court  in  New  lrork.  A 
suit  is  about  the  last  thing  we  advise, 
but  in  this  case  we  think  it  advisable. 
There  are  occasions  when  justice  demands 
that  deliberate  delinquents  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  their  defaults. 

I  am  enclosing  one  dollar  for  three 
years’  renewal  to  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  the  reduction.  If 
there  were  more  such  broadminded  people 
as  you  there  would  not  be  so  much  de¬ 
pression.  I  enjoyed  your  first  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour  and  shall  watch  with  in¬ 
terest  your  account  of  the  second. 

New  York.  c.  M.  L. 

We  have  often  said  that  we  never  do 
anything  special  for  our  friends  without 
a  return  for  it  in  one  way  or  another 
from  them.  The  sentiment  and  expression 
of  appreciation  in  the  above  note  are  in 
confirmation  of  our  statement.  At  this 
time  we  could  fill  the  paper  with  letters 
of  the  kind  coming  in  every  mail. 


One  telephone  call  saved 


William  L.  Enequist.  President  of  the 
Long  Island  Real  Estate  Board,  has 
issued  a  caution  against  agents  who 
promise  large  loans  on  real  estate  in  Long 
Island,  on  the  security  of  both  first  and 
second  mortgage.  They  promise  any 
amount  the  owner  may  ask.  but  collect 
a  fee  in  advance,  and  when  he  leaves 
with  the  money,  the  owner  never  sees 
him  again.  This  is  simply  the  old 
Ostrander  scheme  of  agents’  fees  in  ad¬ 
vance,  which  we  have  tried  to  discourage 
for  many  years.  As  Mr.  Enequist  says 
it  is  time  enough  to  pay  a  fee  after  the 
transaction  is  completely  closed. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  your  paper 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  whole  family 
enjoys  it,  and  when  we  are  finished  with 
it,  it  does  not  find  its  way  to  the  furnace, 
but  we  have  a  crippled  neighbor  to  whom 
we  give  it.  R.  s. 

New  York. 

Oftentimes  when  we  read  a  letter  from 
our  friends  we  feel  a  pride  in  the  friend¬ 
ship  they  express,  sometimes  for  one 
reason  and  again  for  another.  It  may 
be  for  a  bit  of  plain  common  sense,  or  an 
ideal,  or  a  bit  of  honest  homely  philos¬ 
ophy.  In  the  above  we  feel  it  in  the 
unconscious  true  spirit  of  charity.  It  is 
a  beautiful  thought  to  use  the  paper  as 
a  weekly  act  to  brighten  the  life  of  a 
neighbor  deprived  of  some  human  fa¬ 
culties  we  ourselves  enjoy.  We  feel  a 
pride  in  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  one  who  does  it. 

Judge  Alonzo  G.  Hinkly,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  issued  an  order  of  mandamus 
which  gives  Dr.  Mark  D.  Williams,  of 
Middleport,  N.  Y.,  the  privilege  of  a  trial 
by  jury  in  Niagara  County,  for  liis  re¬ 
instatement  as  veterinary  inspector  in 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  Dr.  Williams,  who  was  active 
and  highly  regarded  in  Statb  and  local 
services  in  Western  New  York,  was  dis¬ 
missed  about  two  years  ago.  He  claims 
the  dismissal  was  due  to  a  feud  with 
the  head  of  the  Buffalo  office.  He  claims 
that  the  ouster  without  a  hearing  was  in 
violation  of  his  rights  as  a  classified  civil 
service  employe.  It  is  expected  that  the 
trial  will  be  held  soon  in  Niagara  County. 

In  a  case  here  a  couple  were  married 
in  1930.  Husband  died  in  1931.  No  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  claimed  that  the  widow  gets 
all.  Would  like  to  have  it  looked  up. 

New  York.  c. 

Under  the  new  decedent's  law,  if  there 
are  not  surviving  parents,  no  sister  or 
brother  or  nephew  or  niece,  the  surviving 
spouse  takes  all  the  property  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  husband  or  wife.  But  where  all 
of  the  above  named  relotives  relatives 
survive,  the  portion  to  the  spouse  is  very 
much  less  and  such  relatives  get  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  estate. 

Yours  received  with  check,  $7.50,  for 
the  lost  case  of  eggs.  I  thank  you.  I  am 
sending  three  short-term  subscriptions. 

New  York.  f.  e.  p. 

Here  is  another  case  where  our  friends 
do  not  let  us  do  any  more  than  our  part. 


100  acres  of  tomatoes 


A  large  tomato  field  belonging  to  a  farmer  of  Scotland  County, 
N.  C.,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  hordes  of  horn  worms.  The  whole 
crop  would  have  been  destroyed  in  a  short  time.  The  farmer  im¬ 
mediately  telephoned  the  office  of  a  farm  paper  in  a  nearby  city  to 
ask  about  the  proper  spray.  He  was  told  what  to  use  and  how  to 
mix  it.  Within  a  few  hours  preparations  were  made,  spraying  was 
begun,  and  the  crop  was  saved. 

The  telephone  is  constantly  proving  its  worth  in  helping  to  get 
the  best  prices  for  livestock,  grain  and  fruit  sold  through  co-opera¬ 
tive  associations  or  local  markets.  It  is  also  of  great  service  in  mak¬ 
ing  social  and  business  engagements,  running  errands  or  summoning 
help  in  emergencies. 


The  modern  farm  home  has  a  telephone  that  serves  well,  day  in 
and  day  out,  rain  or  shine. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


A  D  VER  T  IS  EM  ENT 


Unadilla  Silos 
are  serviced  ! 


When  you  buy  a  Unadilla 
Silo  that  doesn’t  end  the 
transaction.  As  a  purchaser 
you  are  entitled  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  Service  De¬ 
partment —  a  year  or  ten 
years  later.  No  other  Silo 
manufacturer  will  take  this 
interest  in  you. 

Get  the  facts  why  a  Una¬ 
dilla  is  the  best  Silo  buy 
today.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
to  fill  your  Unadilla  and 
feed  from  it  to  get  best  re¬ 
sults.  Catalog  and  Prices 
on  request. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

I  Get  our  attractive  low  price.  Fanner  agents  wanted. 
Sample  and  circular  tree. 

I  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Bax  65  Mslroae,  Ohio 


RICH 


Man's  CORN  HARVESTER  pool 
Man’s  price.  Only  S25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER' 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  •  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust  -  resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
623-6  73  Butler  S».,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with 
an  EIJLIS  CHAMPION  THRESHER 


Make  Money  Threshing  for  Neighbors 

The  thresher  that  can  ho  successfully  run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a  great  investment.  It  will  pay  for 
itself  in  two  years’  running.  We  are  an  Eastern  concern  building  threshers  to  meet  Eastern  conditions.  Our 
long  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  build  machines  that  give  complete  satisfaction. 


We  Build  Three  Sizes 

requiring 

3  to  30  Horse  Power 

Wood  or  steel  frames:  light  weight:  simple,  durable  con¬ 
struction.  Our  machines  do  exceptionally  clean  worK, 
earning  the  title — 

“The  Threshers  That  Fight  for  the  Last  Grain” 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Prices  and  Terms. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  May  20,  1931.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  dosing 
about  steady  with  week’s  25  to  50c  decline, 
'weighty  steers  showing  most  decline,  today’s 
top ’.$7.25.  average  weight  1,420  lbs.,  bulk  of 
sales  $0.25  to  $0.75.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  cut¬ 
lers  slow,  about  25c  lower  for  week,  bulk  fat 
heifers  $0  to  $6.50;  beef  bulls  $5  to  $5.50; 
butcher  cows  $4  to  $4.50;  cutters  $2.25  to  $3. 
.Stockers  and  feeders  steady  with  week's  early 
decline,  bulk  light  Stocker  steers  $5.75  to  $6.25. 
Calves  closing  weak,  few  selected  vealers  $10. 

Hogs  about  steady  with  wwek’s  25c  decline. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  May  29,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle,  23  cars;  S  St.  Paul,  6  St.  Louis,  3  Omaha, 
3  Kentucky,  1  Kansas  City,  1  Ohio,  1  Pitts¬ 
burgh:  containing  520  head,  ,1,095  head  trucked 
in  from  nearby;  total  cattle,  1.615  head,  1,210 
calves,  792  hogs,  862  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  TRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75; 
medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6  to  $7 ;  common, 
900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6;  good,  1,100  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75;  medium,  1,100  to  1.300  lbs., 
$6.25  to  $7;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $6.75 
to  $7.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0.75  to 
$7.25;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75;  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  lo  $6;  common,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  good,  $4  to 
$4.75;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $6  to  $7;  cut¬ 
ter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $6;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $9.25  to  $10;  me¬ 
dium,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  cull  and  common,  $6  to 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $0.50;  good  and 
choice,  S00  to  1,050  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.25  to 

<JHogs.- — I*t.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  100  to  180 
lbs  $7.75  to  $8.25;  It.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  med. 
wt..  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $7.25  to 
*7.75:  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs  $0.75  to  $7.25;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
ojio  to  350  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  pkg._  sows^  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse).— 
Bran,  ton,  $25.50  to  $26.50;  shorts,  $25  to  $26; 
hominy,  $30  to  $31;  middlings,  $29  to  $30;  lm- 
i-eed,  $39.50  to  $40.50;  gluten,  $32  to  $33; 
ground  oats.  $32  to  $33;  Soy-bean  meal  $.39  to 
$40:  hog  meal,  $35.50  to  $30..  j0;  cottonseed 
meal,  41  per  cent,  $37  to  $38;  dairy  feed  10 
per  cent,  $29  to  $30;  18  per  cent,  $32  to  $33, 
20  per  cent,  $36.50  to  ?3T.oO;  24 
$37.50  to  $38.50;  25  per  e|“*,  ?.39’o0J2  1.  Id 
horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $3a.50  to  $30.. >0,  Ai 
falfa,  regular,  $34  to  $35;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$36  to  $37. 


Epsom  Salts  for  Ants 

Pure  Epsom  salts  sprinkled  around  the 
pantry  floor  and  on  the  shelves  will  drive 
away  ants.  Whether  it  kills  them  or 
merely  drives  them  away,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  has  proved  a  very  effective  remedy 
in  my  pantry. 

The  salts  should  be  pure  and  very 
finely  powdered.  Sprinkle  a  row  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  deep  all  around  the 
shelves  and  floors,  close  to  the  baseboards 
and  in  a  few  days  the  ants  will  have 
disappeared.  mrs.  l.  e.  d. 


Iodine  stains  are  difficult  to  remove, 
being  insoluble  in  water.  If  the  spot  is 
moistened  with  water  and  left  in  a  warm 
place,  such  as  over  a  radiator,  the  iodine 
will  evaporate  and  the  stain  disappear. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70M»  SI.  —  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 
Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  ami  up 

Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  up 

Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  liave  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  wko  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  AVe  make  im  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  S0CIETY  1 1Nr9j’ 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 

STAMP  BARGAIN- SALVADOR  DIAMOND 

shaped,  set  of  Triangles,  stamps  of  ®very 
tinent,  big  set  Canada,  188-  on.  All  for  10c  to 
approval  applicants.  C.  M.  WEAVER,  Dept. 
26,  1451  Broadway,  New  York, _ 

For  Sale-Salt  Water  Front 

near  Cambridge,  Md.  120  acres.  Will  divide  or  sell  as 
a  IV  hole.  Apply— i.  RICHARD  SMITH.  Cambridge,  Mary  laud 

R.  E.  GILTENAN 
W.  Landis  near  Orchard  Rd. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FARMS 


,  .  ,  r.  ,  _  Lighters,  Ironers,  Gas  Stoves.  Cat- 

Acetyiene  Fixtures  aiog  tree,  sundish  Lianna,  wapi«».w.t. 

I/.. , u  Fit  TRIAL  OFFER — Roll  developed,  6c; 

KODAK  FILMS  printsSceach.  Tvvo5x7  mounted  en¬ 
largements,  oUc.  teung  Phalo  Service,  43  Berthe  Si.,  Albany.  H  I. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  lollowing  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  ad v e r tis i ng  w  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  Is  admitted. 


r~  Farm  Help  Wanted _ j 

WANTED— Experienced  cook  for  Summer  re¬ 
sort;  give  reference  and  wages  expected.  ED¬ 
WARD  11INKEL,  Parkers  Glen,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED  HELP — Single  man,  general  farm 
work;  must  be  good  milker,  understand  vows, 
no  cigarettes;  give  reference,  age,  height, 
weight;  $50  per  month,  board.  ADVERTISER 
1057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FOR  dressing  poultry,  man,  experi¬ 
enced  in  dry  picking,  during  Summer  months 
on  Southern  Vermont  farm :  piece  work  with 
guaranteed  minimum  per  day;  camping  facili¬ 
ties  furnished;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  will  board  with  house¬ 
keeper,  everything  supplied  other  than  gro¬ 
ceries  and  meat;  small  fruits  grown,  will  pay  for 
assistance  in  picking.  BLAUVELT,  Holmdel, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  on  village 
fruit  farm;  non  smoker;  capable,  active  work¬ 
er,  handy  at  repair,  carpenter  work;  state  age, 
weight,  nationality,  wages  and  past  three  em¬ 
ployers.  GEO.  L.  COOPER,  Lyndonville,  Or¬ 
leans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*•  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  for  garden,  flowers  and 
to  help  in  house;  wife  to  cook,  no  laundry 
work;  permanent  position,  moderate  salary; 
must  like  children  and  he  able  to  drive  a  car. 
ADVERTISER  1074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  woman  as  cook  and  a  girl  as 
waitress  for  boarding  house  in  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty;  state  experience  and  wages  wanted.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTED  for  general  housework, 
cook  and  help  run  a  tourist  house  and  tea¬ 
room.  ADVERTISER  1070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEWORK,  WAITING,  private;  white 
Protestant  woman,  settled,  no  encumbrances, 
year  position.  Long  Island  estate;  wages  $55 
monthly;  full  particulars  first  letter.  Answer, 
ADVERTISER  1064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— White  Protestant  girl  or  active  mid¬ 
dle-aged  woman  as  general  houseworker  for 
a  family  of  two  adults  and  3  children;  must  be 
good  plain  cook,  neat  and  good  disposition  and 
like  the  country;  house  is  7  miles  from  a  vil¬ 
lage;  all  improvements,  electric  range;  write, 
stating  salary  and  experience.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box 
56,  Westport,  Conn. 


ACTIVE  PARTY  help  raise  berries,  poultry. 

Write  ADVERTISER  1086,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POUI-TRYMAN  WITH  25  years’  experience 
wants  position;  married;  absolutely  compe¬ 
tent  in  any  branch  of  poultry  keeping;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  raising  pheasants  and  wild  waterfowl; 
can  also  raise  all  field  and  garden  crops.  R.  C. 
IIEMPEL,  20  Edgemere  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  married,  capable, 
reliable,  is  open  for  engagement.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farm  home  and  work  for  a  17- 
year-old  hoy  who  has  had  farm  training;  $20- 
$30  a  month;  references  required.  ROOM  70, 
105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  MAN ,  MARRIED,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches;  reliable,  capable  manager. 
ADVERTISER  1053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  work  in  barn,  good  milk¬ 
er,  experienced;  references.  JOHN  DILLON, 
756  Moody  St.,  Waltham,  Mass. 


A  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  woman  desires  the 
supervision  of  children  or  juniors  in  private 
home  or  institution;  have  had  primary  and  grade 
work  also  high  school  work.  BOX  184,  West 
Fairlee,  Vt. 


EXPERIENCED  CARETAKER  wants  position; 

capable  janitor,  gardener  and  horticulturist; 
good  painter  and  cement  handler;  reliable  and 
sober.  ROBERT  WYNNE,  Watertown,  S.  I). 


WORK  WANTED  as  gardener.  JOHN  R. 

WEDGWOOD,  22  Leonard  St.,  WTest  Somer¬ 
ville,  Mass.  _ 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  honest,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced,  would  like  to  work  on  a  small  dairy 
farm;  must  be  a  steady  position;  willing  to 
work  the  first  year  for  board  only,  if  a  good 
home  is  offered.  ADVERTISER  1054,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPANION -HOUSEKEEPER  for  American 
Protestant,  middle-aged  woman  or  couple; 
can  cook,  do  plain  sewing,  nurse,  drive  car, 
willing  to  travel  or  live  anywhere;  congenial, 
single,  unencumbered;  salary  secondary  con¬ 
sideration  if  other  conditions  are  good.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  wide  experience  with  dairy 
and  poultry  farming;  good  character  and  care¬ 
taker;  trustworthy,  single,  middle  aged,  Ameri¬ 
can;  other  positions  considered.  ADVERTISER 
1063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LDY.  GOOD  housekeeper  and  cook,  desires 
position,  country;  state  wages,  full  particu- 
•s  first  letter;  references.  ADVERTISER 
60,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  wants  position  in  refined 
home  to  do  housekeeping;  fond  of  children; 
good  cook,  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  1067,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AS  CARETAKER  for  farm  or  estate 
bv  July  1;  man  handy  with  all  kinds  of  tools. 
102  MANHATTAN  AYE.,  (Rear),  Jersey  City, 
X.  J. 


BOY,  16.  DESIRES  to  work  for  board  on  farm, 
July-August;  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  R. 
PAUL,  1974  3rd  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  21,  desires  position  around  Sum¬ 
mer  resort  or  farm;  no  habits;  experienced  in 
driving,  motor  boats,  farm;  references.  STAN¬ 
LEY  1\  SCHRIEBER,  West  Simsbury,  Conn. 


PROTESTANT,  MARRIED  man,  30  years  of 
nge,  wishes  year  around  job  as  caretaker  or 
on  ’a  farm;  experienced,  temperate  and  de¬ 
pendable;  licensed  driver.  LOREN  R.  HESS, 
care  Lane  Const.  Corp.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 


YOUNG  BLACKSMITH  wishes  position,  can 
shoe  and  take  care  of  horses.  ADVERTISER 
1065,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  manager  open  for  position; 

expert  mating,  breeding,  culling,  selection,  in¬ 
cubation,  brooding,  rearing,  egg  production; 
feeding  that  brings  results;  competent  with  all 
farm  crops;  married,  no  children;  highest  ref¬ 
erence  last  employer.  ADVERTISER  1061, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DRY-HAND  milker,  farm-hand, 
single,  middle-aged;  state  wages,  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY-I’OULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate;  good  butter-maker; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  1070,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  sober,  reliable 
and  thoroughly  experienced,  wants  position  on 
chicken  farm.  ADVERTISER  1077,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  ORCHARDIST,  gardener,  German, 
single,  26,  life  experience,  attended  school  of 
agriculture,  good  worker,  wishes  private  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  1078,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE,  age  24,  wishes  position  on 
private  estate;  experience  cows,  poultry,  gar¬ 
dening,  drives  car;  best  of  reference;  please 
state  wages  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  WISHES  caretaker’s  position,  prac¬ 
tical  experience  vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs, 
lawns;  experienced  in  all  work  on  a  well-kept 
estate;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1080, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  GARDENER,  outdoors  and  glass, 
wants  position;  understand  maintenance  of 
private  estate,  stock,  machinery,  pumps,  etc.; 
married,  age  38,  references;  go  anywhere.  Ad¬ 
dress  GARDENER.  Box  118,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  YEARS’  experience,  wants 
position;  references.  P.  ().  BOX  343,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  an  all  around  farm¬ 
hand;  life  experience;  good  worker;  wages 
$40  ADVERTISER  1082,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE,  WORKING  herdsman,  butter  and 
cottage-clieese  maker,  wants  position  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  prefer  the  South,  hut  others  ac¬ 
cepted.  ADVERTISER  1083,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  EXPERIENCED  with  cows,  good  butter- 
maker,  wants  position;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  who  produces  results  seeks  a 
good  connection;  qualified  all  lines  fanning; 
wages  in  proportion  to  results.  Write  BOX  91, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER,  open;  lifetime,  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  forestry;  profitable  industrial  farming  share 
basis.  POST  BOX  269,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Protestant-American  woman, 
working  housekeeper,  care  for  semi-invalid 
man  or  woman,  family  of  adults;  prefer  Jer¬ 
sey  suburbs  of  Newark.  ADVERTISER  1085, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL-ROUND  MAN  wants  farm  job,  $35  month. 
J.  MACK,  430  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  deaiers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  AND  SUMMER  hotel  with  cottage,  ac¬ 
commodate  60  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular 
resort;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and 
vegetables;  100  miles  from  New  Y'ork;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment,  or 
will  rent  the  hotel  furnished  to  responsible 
party  for  1931  season;  if  interested,  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 17-acre  farm,  location  South  Val¬ 
ley;  house  furnished  or  unfurnished.  MRS. 
LYNN  OCIIAMPAUGH,  Box  162,  Worcester, 
N.  Y. 


FARM,  200  ACRES,  two  houses,  60-cow  barn; 

electricity,  water,  telephone;  school;  very 
easy  terms.  JOS.  KERESEY,  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.  Telephone  44. 


VERMONT  FARM-HOUSE.  barn,  woodland, 
brook;  sell,  exchange;  Virginia;  particulars 
BOX  13,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Mt.  Kisco,  X.  Y. 


SAVING  OPPORTUNITY,  one  mile  from  Lisle, 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  380-acre  farm,  tools,  two 
horses,  35  head  cattle;  $12. (MX),  half  down.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIFTY-ACRE  CHICKEN  farm,  one-third  tillable 
land,  well  stocked,  all  buildings  in  good 
condition,  desirable  location.  NEIL  SAVANSON, 
AVinsted,  Conn. 


FINGER  LAKES  region,  51-acre  farm,  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.;  improved  road,  practically  a 
village  farm,  full  community  advantages;  entire 
farm  fertile,  nearly  level  tillage;  9-room  brick 
house,  attractive  setting,  electricity;  barn  30x60; 
$3,500;  investigate  easy-payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Alass. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  house,  modern  conveniences; 

5  minutes’  walk  to  modern  high  school. 
BERYL  BROAVN,  Portville,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — Mountain  camp,  5  rooms  furnished, 
$15  week.  GROFF,  Falls  A’illage,  Conn. 


AVAXTED — General  store,  rural  town,  New  York 
State,  south  of  Kingston;  lowest  terms  and 
price  first  letter.  BOX  793,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  by  couple,  house,  six  or 
more  looms,  improvements,  commuting,  suit¬ 
able  catering  tourists;  low  rent.  KUIIRT,  For¬ 
est' Ave.,  AVest  Brighton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  house  in  good  condition, 
electric  light,  running  water,  1  acre  land, 
two-car  garage,  henhouse,  fruit  trees;  just  off 
State  road,  2  miles  from  village,  near  hack; 
price  $2,800,  terms.  JOHN  SCHMITZ,  North 
Stonington,  Conn. 


105  ACRES.  TRUCKING  or  general  farming, 
on  State  highway,  1(4  miles  Berlin,  Md.,  7 
miles  from  Ocean  City;  unexcelled  location, 
climate,  soil:  electricity  available;  7-room 
house,  good  size  barn;  sacrifice  at  assessed 
value,  $7,400,  cash  $2,500.  AVALTER  T.  COE, 
Edgewater,  Md. 


FOR  RENT — 2  chicken  houses,  100  feet  long 
each;  water,  electricity,  cement  floor.  BOX 
170.  R.  1,  Fairlawn,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-room  house,  newly  painted, 
electricity,  water,  furnace,  garage,  fine  gar¬ 
den,  near  school,  store,  1  mile  Bellows  Falls, 
A  t.  HARRY  ROAVLEY,  9  Gage  Ave.,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM,  one  acre,  New  York  road; 

38  miles  Atlantic  City;  small  bungalow,  cel¬ 
lar;  manure,  feed  and  four  lien  houses;  good 
for  roadside  stand.  ADVERTISER  1073,  care 
Rural  New-Yrorker. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  8-room  house,  newly 
renovated,  partly  furnished ;  poultry.  Summer 
boarders,  general  farming;  situated  in  Pine 
Bush,  N.  Y.;  price  $4,800.  AVrite  BOX  178, 
Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 


IN  EPSOM,  New  Hampshire,  14-room  house, 
barn,  running  water,  110  acres  of  land;  pine 
timber,  trout  pond;  ideal  Summer  home;  $2,500. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1038,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ONE-FAMILY  house  near  Paterson,  N.  J.  ex¬ 
change  for  farm;  particulars  write  to  J. 
HARTEXSTEIN,  2S7  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  181  ACRES,  strong  red  soil,  Piedmont, 
A’irginia,  noted  farming-dairy  section;  on 
State  road,  3  miles  from  R.  R.  and  county 
seat;  good  neighborhood,  good  house,  cement 
blocks;  plenty  timber  and  fruit;  from  owner 
to  buyer,  $15,000.  FARRER,  Orange,  Va. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — Boarders:  people  desiring  healthful, 
peaceful  and  quiet  environment  should  apply 
at  once;  beautiful,  strictly  modern  country 
home;  registered  and  practical  nurses  in  home. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1056,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA'OULD  LIKE  two  paying  guests  for  entire 
Summer;  $25  per  week  for  two;  people  who 
enjoy  quiet  home  life  on  a  farm ;  no  other 
hoarders;  near  Hudson.  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
1075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVAN  TED — Summer  hoarders,  modern  farm.  $8 
week.  FRANK  AYER,  Brandon,  Vt. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  in  real  woods,  50  miles 
from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  1060, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS,  MODERN  farm  home,  cool  and 
quiet;  ideal  place  to  rest;  reasonable  rates. 
MRS.  R.  AVOODSIDE,  Alt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


GUESTS  TAKEN,  spacious  farm  home,  altitude 
2,000  feet,  beautiful  scenery,  restful  and 
quiet.  ADVERTISER  1068,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AArAXTED — Three  Summer  guests  in  comfortable 
village  farm  home  on  good  roads  near  water, 
golf,  etc.;  delightful  semi-mountain  climate  in 
A'irginia  near  Washington  City;  rates  reason¬ 
able.  AVrite  ADVERTISER  1069,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  AVAXTED  on  farm;  ideal  place 
for  rest  and  recuperation,  excellent  table, 
reasonable;  Equinunk,  Pa.  ADVERTISER  1062, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS.  CONVENIENCES.  LONE  PINE 
FARM,  Delhi.  X.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD,  swimming  and  fishing. 
MRS.  BURR  DEAVEY,  R.  2,  Towanda,  Pa. 


AVAXTED — Boarders  on  quiet  farm,  home  privi¬ 
leges;  rates  $8  week  up.  C.  A.  IiEDELS- 
PERGER,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Box  62,  Castorland, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AA'ILLIAAI  II.  I'ARSIL,  Alonmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Alarietta, 
N.  Y. 


FINE  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover, 
within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60; 
write  for  special  offer  on  mixed  light  and  dark 
honey,  6  ets.  j)er  lh.  and  up.  RAY  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  amber  or 
buckwheat,  $4.20;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  AAr.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  l’RESS  wanted;  give  particulars.  F. 
PALAIER,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


SELECT  YOUNG  laying  three  banded  leather 
colored  Italian  queen  bees,  guaranteed  mated 
pure,  50c  each ;  the  best  honey  gatherers,  best 
winterers,  gentle  and  prolific;  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  write  for  quantity 
prices.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


FARAI  SELLING  its  machinery,  quick  sale  to 
close  estate:  5-ton  Mack  truck,  perfect  run¬ 
ning  order;  1-ton  Federal  Kniglit,  good  running 
order:  2  mowing  machines;  1  Blizzard  silage 
cutter,  used  one  season,  complete;  1  corn  har¬ 
vester:  farm  wagons,  lot  of  tools,  etc.  THE 
DORISKILL  FARMS,  R.  D.,  Alonsey,  N.  Y. 
Tel.,  Spring  A'alley  819. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1;  buckwheat,  70c; 

10  lbs..  $1.30,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS. 
MATTASOX,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


A  GRAY  BARN-FLOOR  type  thresher  for  sale, 
weight  1.250  pounds;  good  as  new.  HOLY 
GHOST  FATHERS,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  good  goat,  broken  to  drive,  with 
harness  and  cart.  Address  as  follows.  BOX 
87,  Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


BEES  FOR  HONEY'  or  fruit  pollination;  we 
are  breeding  gentle  three-handed  Italians;  for 
prices  write  HONEY  BROOK  APIARY,  Cox- 
saekie,  N.  Y. 


AVAXTED — Old  early  American  furniture.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STURDY  NINE- YEAR-OLD  hoy,  rural  raised, 
wants  home  on  a  farm;  Protestant.  ADVER- 
TISEIt  1081,  care  Rural  New'-Yorker. 


I  AVILL  DO  NURSING  reasonable.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  1088,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


PURE  HONEY',  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  liquid  or 
granulated,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.90:  12, 
$8;  light  amber  and  buckwheat,  pail  85  i  ts  • 
two,  $1.60.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge  N  Y  ’ 


Let’s  have  a  SHOWDOWN 

Oft  this  matter  of 


Tire  COMPARISON 


ITH  all  the  conflicting  claims 
published  about  tires,  it  is  obvious  that 
misleading  statements  are  being  made. 
The  only  conclusion  that  you  as  a  tire 
buyer  can  draw  is  that  either  we  are  mis¬ 
representing  Firestone  products,  or  that 
a  certain  mail  order  house  is  not  telling 
the  truth  about  theirs.  Both  can’t  be  right 
— one  or  the  other  is  misleading  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  their  comparisons. 

Firestone,  in  their  advertising,  only 
make  comparisons  that  can  be  easily  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  customer  before  buying  tires. 
To  attempt  to  substantiate  the  compari¬ 
sons  made  by  this  mail  order  house,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  laboratory 
and  employ  experts. 

The  very  reason  that  the  compari¬ 
sons  made  in  Firestone  advertising  enable 


Go  to  your  Firestone  Dealer  and  see  for 
yourself  sections  cut  from  various  tires 


you  to  get  the  facts  yourself,  makes  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  Mr.  Firestone  to  make  affi¬ 
davit  on  the  truth  of  his  statements  or  to 
file  any  complaint  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  then  advertise  it,  in  an 
attempt  to  lead  the  public  to  believe  his 
statements  were  true. 

Mr.  Firestone  doesn’t  ask  you  to  ac¬ 
cept  comparisons  about  Firestone  Tires 
and  special  brand  mail  order  tires  until 
you  see  the  facts  yourself.  All  we  ask  is 
that  you  make  your  own  comparison. 

Your  Firestone  Dealer  has  cross  sec¬ 
tions  cut  from  special  brand  mail  order 
tires  purchased  from  stocks  of  mail  order 
house  and  Firestone  Tires — no  “tricky” 
or  misleading  comparisons.  See  him  today 
and  make  your  own  comparisons  for  Qual¬ 
ity ,  Construction ,  and  Prices .  YOU  and 
YOU  ALONE  be  the  judge  I 


COMPARE  CONSTRUCTION 

7fre$fo»e 

Gives  You 

4*50-21  Tire 

Our  Tire 

-)<A  Certain 
Special  Brand 

Mail  Order  Tire 

More  Rubber  Volume  .... 

More  Weight . 

More  Width . 

More  Plies  at  Tread  .... 

Same  Thickness . 

Same  Price . 

168  cu.  in. 
17*93  lbs. 
4*75  inches 
6  plies 

•610  in. 
$5*15 

159  cu.  in. 
15*48  lbs. 
4*73  inches 

5  plies 

*610  in. 
$5ol5 

tread 


Double  Guarantee — Every  tire  manufactured  by  Fire¬ 
stone  bears  the  name  “FIRESTONE”  and  carries  Firestone’s 
unlimited  guarantee  and  that  of  our  25,000  Service  Dealers 
and  Service  Stores.  You  are  doubly  protected. 

>  .  -  -  •  j  x 

"KA  “Special  Brand”  Tire  is  made  by  a  manufacturer  for  distributors  such  as  mail  order 
houses,  oil  companies  and  others,  under  a  name  that  does  not  identify  the  tire  manu¬ 
facturer  to  the  public,  usually  because  he  builds  his  “first  line”  tires  under  his  own 

name.  Firestone  puts  his  name  on  every  tire  he  makes. 

• 

COMPARE  PRICES 

-  .. 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 

COURIER  TYPE 

ANCHOR  TYPE— Super  Heavy  Duty 

Size 

Our 

Dealers’ 
Cash  Price 
Each 

-JcA  Certain 
Special  Brand 
Mail  Order  Tire 
Price  Each 

Our 

Dealers’ 
Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

Size 

Our 

Dealers’ 
Cash  Price 
Each 

-JcA  Certain 
Special  Brand 
Mail  Order  Tire 
Price  Each 

Our 

Dealers' 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

Size 

Our 

Dealers’ 
Cash  Price 
Each 

-fcA  Certain 
Special  Brand 
Mail  Order  Tire 
Price  Each 

Our 

Dealers’ 

Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 

4.40-21 _ 

4,50-21... ... 

4.75-19 . 

5.00-20 . 

5.25- 18 . 

5.25- 21 . 

6.00-20  h.d. 

$4*98 

5.69 

6.65 

7*1® 

7.90 

8.57 

11*50 

$4.95 

5.69 

6.68 

7.10 

7.90 

8.55 

11.50 

$9*60 
11.10 
12.90 
IS. 80 
1530 
16.70 
22.30 

30x314 . 

31x4 . 

4.40-21... 
4.50-21. .... 
5.25-21... 

1 

$3*97 

6.98 

4*55 

5*15 

7*75 

Fire* 

$3.98 

6.98 

4.55 

5.15 

7.75 

tfoiu 

$7*74 

13*58 

8.SO 

9*96 

15*00 

> 

4.50- 20 .... 

4.50- 21... 

4.75- 19 . 

4.75- 20... 
5.00-20. ... 
5.25-21 .... 

5.50- 20 . 

6,00-20... 

6.50- 29 . 

7.00-21  ... 

All  Othe 

$8.55 

8.75 

9.70 

10.25 

11.25 
12.95 
13.70 
15*20 
17*15 
20,15 

r  Sizes  Pricei 

$9.00 

9.20 

10.25 

10.75 

11.75 
13.65 
14.35 

15.95 

17.95 
22.90 

I  Proportioni 

$16.70 

16.9* 

18.90 

19.90 

21.90 

25.30 
26.70 
29. SO 

33.30 

39.  so 

itely  Low 

H.  D.  TRUCK  TIRES 

BATTERIES 

Firestone  Service  Dealers  sell  and  service  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Firestone  Batteries,  They  will  make 
you  an  allowance  for  your  old  battery.  Drive  in 
and  see  tlie  Extra  Value. 

30x5 . 

32x6 _ 

All  Other 

17*95 

29*75 

Sizes  Priced 

17.95 

29.75 

Proportional 

34*90 

57*90 

ely  Low 

Call  on  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer  or  Service  Store  in  Your  Community  and  See  for 
Yourself  Sections  Cut  from  Various  Tires.  —  Compare  Quality  —  Construction  —  and  Price I 

(Copyright,  1931,  Tho  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.) 
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Steuben C ounty ,  N.  Y.,  Dairy  and  Potato  Farm 


NG  the  concrete  highway  leading 
om  North  Cohocton  to  Wayland, 
,  Y.,  are  many  tine  farms — well- 
■pt  and  productive.  Stopping  at 
ie  of  these  places,  the  owner  told 
e  of  one  like  this  on  either  side  of 
s.  I  expect  there  are  many  more, 
^ailing  at  the  nearest  farm,  I  found 
(he  owner  to  be  a  man  not  yet  middle-aged,  and 
energetic  as  might  be  expected  from  the  appearance 
of  things  on  the  farm.  In  addition  to  the  farm  of 
140  acres  where  he  lives,  he  owns  and  conducts  an¬ 
other  of  SO  acres  about  half  a  mile  distant.  This  is 
the  home  of  his  year  man,  and  there  is  a  full  set  of 
buildings,  including  dairy  barn,  silo,  etc.  It  is  here 
that  more  than  half  of  the  dairy  cows  are  housed. 
The  portion  of  the  dairy  herd  housed  in  the  home 
barn  contains  less  than  half  of  the  Hoi  steins,  most 
of  this  herd  being  slightly  mixed. 

The  fact  of  two  silos,  one  at  each  barn,  would 
suggest  the  raising  of  corn  to  fill  them,  but  much  de¬ 
pendence  is  placed  on  the  Alfalfa  crop  which,  for 
milk  production,  he  values  above  corn  silage.  He 
would  not,  however,  depend  on  either  alone  for 
coarse  feed,  as  a  mixed  ration  seems  to  give  best 
results.  The  14  cows  produce  a  large  amount  of 
fertilizer,  which,  applied  to  ground  in  connection 
with  the  purchased  kind,  gives  results  in  potato  pro¬ 
duction  that  are  very  gratifying. 

One  year  ago  he  planted  less  than  the  usual  acre¬ 
age,  10  being  the  number,  but  he  has  already  16 
acres  planted,  and  will  add  26  more  as  the  season 
advances.  So  this  Spring’s  planting  will  be  an  in¬ 
crease  over  that  of  last  Spring  by  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent.  I  found  him  in  the  house  cellar  cutting  seed 
potatoes,  while  his  man  was  treating  them  with  com¬ 
mercial  mercuric  chloride  to  destroy  disease  germs 
oil  the  outside  of  the  tubers.  He  prefers  treating 
the  seed  well  ahead  of  time,  and  cutting  them  so 
they  will  become  well  healed  before  planting  time. 
His  seed  is  carefully  se¬ 
lected,  using  No.  9  for 
main  planting,  the  re¬ 
mainder,  about  10  acres, 
being  Green  Mountain. 

After  treating  the  seed 
it  is  stored  in  a  cool, 
dry  place,  about  60  de¬ 
grees  being  preferable. 

Spring  plowing  is  pre- 
f  erre  d  for  the  crop, 
and  a  two-year  sod.  A 
sod  older  than  two 
vears  is  not  so  well 
liked.  After  the  ground 
is  well  fitted  by  harrow¬ 
ing,  the  seed  is  planted 
deeply  with  a  machine. 

About  a  wee  k  after 
planting,  the  ground  is 
gone  over  with  a  double 
cultivator,  which  loos¬ 
ens  the  ground  where 
the  planter  wheels  have 
run.  Planking  follows, 
which  is  intended  to 
leave  the  ground  flat.  At  each  succeeding  cultiva¬ 
tion,  a  little  earth  is  thrown  toward  the  plants,  and 
the  row  is  gradually  widened  as  the  potatoes  grow. 

The  final  cultivation  is  done  with  large  disks, 
which  finish  hilling.  Fertilizing  is  done  according 
to  condition  of  ground  and  amount  of  stable  manure 
used.  A  brand  bearing  the  label  4-8-7-  is  commonly 
in  use,  of  which  175  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  are  used.  In 
order  to  put  in  so  large  an  acreage,  he  begins  early, 
16  acres  having  been  planted  by  May  4.  About  15 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre  seems  to  be  needed  and, 
when  he  finishes  planting,  his  cellars  will  contain 
600  bushels  less  of  seed  potatoes.  If  the  future  may 
be  rated  by  the  past  he  will  look  for  a  crop  of  about 
8.000  bushels  next  Fall.  Some  years  his  acreage 
yield  falls  below  200,  and  again  goes  much  above 
that  figure,  so  this  yield  is  about  the  expected 
average. 

These  farm  operations,  which  are  larger  than  the 
average  for  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  show  what  may  be 
done  by  an  energetic  young  man  who  has  ability  and 
determination  to  succeed.  Mr.  Parks  is  winning  for 
himself  a  place  among  the  foremost  agriculturists  of 
the  county,  and  I  might  say  the  State  as  well. 

At  this  time  when  a  good  farm  may  be  purchased 
at  a  price  much  below  its  real  value,  young  men  so 
inclined  would  do  well  to  read  and  heed  the  story 
of  this  successful  business  venture. 


Celery  in  the  Home  Garden 

Having  finished  planting  my  Spring  garden  with 
all  the  early  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  radishes, 
onions,  beets,  spinach,  peas,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  potatoes,  all  but  one  space  is  filled,  and 
that  space  is  left  for  celery,  the  best  vegetable  in  my 
estimation  that  is  grown. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  realize  how  easily  and 
successfully  celery  can  now  be  raised  in  the  home 
garden?  Well  do  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  a  sand 
knoll  on  which  father  raised  our  celery,  and  how 
hard  we  worked  to  grow  it.  First,  a  deep  furrow 
was  plowed,  and  shoveled  out.  Then  about  four 
inches  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  was  put  in  and 
packed  down,  and  sufficient  dirt  was  shoveled  in  to 
bring  it  up  to  within  five  inches  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  the  plants  set  out. 

At  that  time  only  two  varieties  were  generally 
known,  White  Plume  for  Summer  and  Fall,  and 
Giant  Pascal  for  Winter  use.  The  White  Plume  was 
strong  flavored  (almost  bitter),  tough  and  stringy. 


By  C.  M.  Drake 

while  the  Giant  Pascal  was  very  tender,  juicy  and 
fine  flavored.  It  had,  however,  two  faults.  The 
stalks  only  numbered  four  or  five,  and  they  were  so 
brittle  that  many  were  broken  in  the  process  of 
storing  for  the  Winter.  As  the  plants  grew  soil 
was  gradually  worked  into  the  trench  until  level 
with  the  surface,  and  in  the  Fall  when  the  plants 
were  large,  a  bank  was  shoveled  up.  In  case  of  a 
heavy  rain,  when  the  plants  were  small,  the  sand 
would  wash  in  and  bury  the  plants,  and  they  would 
then  have  to  be  dug  out. 

As  varieties  of  melons,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  to¬ 
matoes,  etc.,  have  increased  and  improved,  so  to 
the  same  extent  has  celery  been  improved.  Now 
there  are  over  20  good  varieties.  Many  can  be  grown 
on  almost  any  kind  of  soil  with  very  little  care,  and 
no  digging  of  trenches  is  necessary.  Now  we  have 
for  Summer  and  Fall  use  such  varieties  as  Golden 
Self  Blanching  (which  in  some  localities  needs 
spraying  to  protect  from  blight),  an  Improved-  Gold¬ 
en,  which  grows  much  faster,  is  more  blight  re¬ 
sistant,  but  does  not  have  as  good  a  heart,  Wonder¬ 
ful,  Golden  Plume,  Golden  Wonder  and  Golden  Phe¬ 
nomenal.  The  last  two  mentioned  are  the  largest 
growing  Summer  varieties.  They  have  a  large  full 
heart,  which  I  think  is  quite  essential  in  a  Summer 
variety,  and  are  seldom  blighted.  The  foliage  is  so 
dense  that  it  almost  bleaches  the  center,  but  with 
the  use  of  some  old  boards  or  heavy  paper,  perfect 
bleaching  can  be  accomplished  in  10  days. 

For  Winter  use,  Giant  Pascal  has  been  replaced 
with  a  green  easy  bleaching  variety  that  different 
growers  call  by  different  names,  such  as  Newark 
Market,  Bonnie  Green.  All-Heart  and  Trade  Builder. 
I  have  tried  them  all  out,  and  can  find  no  difference 
in  them.  They  are  all  a  great  improvement  over 


Giant  Pascal,  having  many  more  stalks  and  a  much 
larger  heart. 

The  Winter  celery  will  stand  quite  a  freezing,  but 
about  the  middle  of  October  I  dig  a  trench  about 
eight  inches  deep,  and  wide  enough  to  allow  stand¬ 
ing  five  plants  side  by  side  when  packed  tight.  Then 
the  celery  is  cut  out  with  a  sharp  spade,  leaving 
about  three  inches  of  root  on  the  plant,  and  set  up 
in  the  trench,  taking  care  that  it  is  tightly  packed. 
Sufficient  earth  is  then  shoveled  against  the  sides  to 
bring  it  level  with  the  celery  tops,  and  a  wall  one 
foot  thick  at  the  top.  It.  is  left  in  that  shape  until 
quite  cold  weather,  when  the  side  banks  are  raised 
six  inches  above  the  tops  of  the  celery,  and  some 
dirt  is  put  on  the  leaves  themselves.  A  space  of 
four  inches  is  left  open,  and  not  until  Winter 
weather  sets  in,  is  that  space  filled  with  either 
leaves  or  dirt.  Leaves  are  preferred.  Ho  not  use 
straw,  as  that  draws  mice,  and  they  can  raise  havoc 
in  a  trench  of  celery.  Within  20  days  from  the  time 
the  celery  is  placed  in  the  trench,  new  roots  will 
form,  and*  a  new  heart  starts  that  will  grow  to  the 
top  of  the  trench,  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
sweetness,  tenderness  and  juiciness. 

If  one  has  a  cold  dark  cellar,  the  celery  can  be 
packed  in  crates  or  boxes,  placing  them  on  the  cellar 
floor,  and  get  the  same  results  as  in  the  trench  with¬ 
out  as  much  work.  But  nearly  everyone  nowadays 
has  a  furnace,  and  they  dry  a  cellar  too  much. 

Celery,  like  strawberries,  taken  fresh  from  the 
garden  or  trench,  far  surpasses  anything  that  can 
lie  bought  from  a  store  or  truck,  and  well  repays  one 
for  the  labor  invested.  e.  c.  brown. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Studies  in  Corn  Fertilization 

An  ordinary  crop  of  corn  removes  from  the  soil 
about  75  lbs.  per  acre  of  nitrogen,  12  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  36  lbs.  of  potassium.  If  we  fertilized 
plants  according  to  what  they  analyzed  when  har¬ 
vested,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  calculate  that 
500  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  lbs.  of  superphosphate 
and  100  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  or  eight  tons  of 
manure,  would  supply  the  requirements  of  this 
theoretical  yield  of  corn.  But  it  was  learned  many 
decades  ago  that  fertilizing  by  such  arbitrary  meth¬ 
ods  did  not  give  the  best  results.  The  great  varia¬ 
tions  in  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  to  mention  only 
two  factors,  are  the  chief  reasons  why  the  plan  is 
not  tenable.  As  we  are  never  quite  sure  to  what  ex¬ 


tent  the  soil  can  be  depended  upon  for  crop  needs, 
and  not  at  all  certain  what  the  weather  will  be,  it 
is  evident  that  fertilizing  any  crop  is  somewhat  of 
an  uncertainty. 

The  Indians  fertilized  their  corn  by  placing  fish 
in  the  hills  and  early  white  settlers  followed  their 
example.  Fish  are  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphorus, 
but  contain  little  potassium.  Therefore,  the  soil 
must  have  supplied  this  necessary  element. 

More  recently,  manure  and  crop  residues  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  plant  nutrients  for  corn. 
However,  unless  manure  is  very  plentiful,  it  has 
been  found  that  better  yields  of  corn  and  also  of 
the  other  crops  in  the  rotation  are  obtainable  if 
supplemented  with  some  commercial  fertilizers.  For 
several  reasons,  these  supplemental  fertilizers  should 
be  rich  in  phosphorus:  (1)  Both  the  total  and  avail¬ 
able  supplies  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil  are  usually 
smaller  than  those  of  nitrogen  and  potash.  (2)  A 
ton  of  manure  contains  only  5  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  but  10  lbs.  each  of  nitrogen  and  potash.  (3) 
Nitrogen  from  the  air  may  be  obtained  in  several 
ways,  such  as  by  growing  legumes,  through  free 
bacteria  in  the  soil,  and  in  rain  water.  On  dairy 
farms  with  large  quantities  of  manure,  only  super¬ 
phosphate  and,  if  the  soil  is  acid,  limestone  need  be 
purchased  for  corn  and  hay.  Even  where  manure  is 
less  plentiful,  say  eight  tons  for  each  acre  of  corn, 
a  fertilizer  low  in  nitrogen  and  potash  and  high  in 
phosphorus,  such  as  3-12-4,  will  give  efficient  results. 
One  need  not  worry  about  applying  too  much  su¬ 
perphosphate,  for  it  is  held  tenaciously  by  the  soil 
and,  if  not  used  by  the  current  season’s  crop,  will 
be  available  for  those  grown  in  future  years. 

In  fertilizing  corn,  or  other  crops  for  that  matter, 
one  should  take  into  consideration  the  treatments 
previously  given  the  field.  For  instance,  in  a  five- 
year  rotation  on  the  Station  Farm  at  Storrs,  1,200 
lbs.  of  superphosphate  were  applied  between  1914 
and  1921  as  a  supplement  for  manure.  Since  1921, 

no  superphosphate  has 
been  applied  to  one-lialf 
of  this  rotation,  yet  this 
part  has  produced  as 
well  as  that  receiving 
more  superphosphate. 
This  shows  that  the 
past  treatments  with 
superphospha te,  togeth - 
er  with  the  manure,  are 
supplying  ample  phos¬ 
phorus  for  the  corn  and 
hay  crops.  There  are 
available  now  labora¬ 
tory  methods  for  test¬ 
ing  the  amounts  of 
available  phosphorus  in 
soils,  and  when  in  doubt 
in  regard  to  using  more 
superphosphate  for  a 
crop,  it  is  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  sample 
and  test  the  soil. 

When  growing  corn 
with  only  commercial 
fertilizers,  it  will  be 
particularly  advantageous  to  have  a  clover  or  Al¬ 
falfa  sod  to  plow  under.  When  decayed,  a  turf  of 
this  character  will  supply  considerable  plant  food, 
especially  nitrogen,  and  also  conserve  the  soil  water. 
The  choice  of  fertilizers  depends  on  the  type  of  soil 
and  its  past  treatment.  As  a  rule,  light-colored 
sandy  soils  need  more  nitrogen  and  potash,  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  with  5-10-5  or  5-8-7  analyses  are  recommend¬ 
ed.  On  heavier,  darker  soils,  excepting  muck,  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  similar  to  a  3-12-4  should  give  good  results. 
The  rate  of  application  also  depends  on  several  fac¬ 
tors,  but  if  properly  applied,  using  more  than  600 
lbs.  per  acre  is  seldom  justified. 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  proper  method 
of  applying  commercial  fertilizers.  This  question 
has  received  much  attention  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  is  still  being  studied  intensively  at  many 
experiment  stations.  In  1930,  over  20  States,  includ¬ 
ing  Connecticut,  co-operated  in  this  work.  All  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  plan,  so  that  the  results  could  be 
interpreted  more  easily.  That  this  question  needed 
study  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  firm  making 
corn  planters  had  its  machines  designed  to  drop  the 
fertilizer  midway  between  the  hills  of  corn.  When 
asked  their  reasons  for  this  method,  they  replied, 
“To  prevent  any  burning  of  the  young  corn  and  to 
supply  plant  food  late  in  the  season  when  the  corn, 
is  making  the  most  growth.”  Although  this  is  an 
extreme  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributing  apparatus  of  most  planters  has  been  far 
from  ideal.  This  state  of  affairs  cannot  be  blamed 
on  the  machinery  designers  and  manufacturers,  for 
until  recently  they  had  received  little  information 
as  to  where  and  how  the  fertilizer  should  lie  placed. 

Some  of  the  points  studied  in  these  nation-wide 
experiments  of  1929  and  1930  were :  Hill  application 
versus  broadcasting;  position  in  the  hill,  that  is, 
above,  below,  or  at  the  same  level  as  the  seed;  the 
area  fertilized ;  and  the  effects  of  various  amounts. 
As  in  most  experiments,  some  plots  were  not  ferti¬ 
lized  at  all.  One  of  the  most  clear-cut  and  striking 
results  obtained  thus  far  in  these  experiments  has 
been  the  great  efficiency  of  a  small  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  hill.  In  35  or  45  comparisons,  125  lbs. 
in  the  hill,  per  acre,  has  produced  larger  yields  than 
500  lbs. — four  times  as  much — broadcast.  At  Storrs, 
the  differences  in  favor  of  applying  the  smaller 
amount  in  the  hill  were  eight  bushels  in  1929  and 
15  in  1930. 

In  Ohio,  where  more  complete  tests  have  been  con¬ 
ducted,  it  was  found  that,  during  four  years,  an 
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average  of  10  bushels  per  acre  were  added  to  the 
corn  crop  by  placing  one-third,  or  100  lbs.  of  a  300- 
lb.  application  of  3-12-4  fertilizer  in  the  hill  rather 
than  broadcasting  all  of  it;  200  lbs.  in  the  hill  was 
equal  to  300  lbs., -two-thirds  of  which  was  broadcast. 
Where  eight  tons  of  manure  and  225  lbs.  of  super¬ 
phosphate  had  been  broadcast  eight  bushels  more 
corn  were  obtained  by  giving  the  crop  an  additional 
treatment  of  100  lbs.  of  3-12-4  in  the  hill. 

Although  larger  yields  are  usually  desirable,  there 
are  other  important  considerations.  Two  of  these 
are  rate  of  growth  and  quality  of  the  crop  when 
harvested.  In  respect  to  these  points,  the  hill-fer¬ 
tilized  corn  also  has  great  advantages.  In  the  Ohio 
tests  just  mentioned,  the  date  of  silking  was  ad¬ 
vanced  11  days  and  the  hard  corn  was  incx eased  9 
per  cent  by  placing  one-third  of  the  fertilizer  in  the 
hill.  In  our  trials  at  Storrs,  the  differences  in  favor 
of  hill  versus  broadcasting  of  the  fertilizer  were  ap¬ 
parent  very  shortly  after  the  corn  was  up.  Forty 
days  after  planting,  the  corn  receiving  125  lbs.  in 
the  hill  was  15  inches  higher  than  where  o(X)  lbs. 
were  broadcast.  When  harvested  late  in  September, 
the  percentages  of  soft  corn  were  as  follow  s .  No 
fertilizer,  45;  500  lbs.  broadcast,  26;  125  lbs.  in  the 


hill,  4. 

It  is  evident  that  placing  at  least  a  part  of  the 
fertilizer  where  it  will  stimulate  the  early  growth 
of  the  corn  has  many  practical  advantages.  The 
swreet  corn  grower  whose  success  may  depend .  on 
getting  his  product  to  market  a  fewr  days  earlier, 
should  give  ca refill  consideration  to  this  method.  It 
will  also  enable  both  the  silage  and  grain  corn 
grower  to  bring  a  larger  variety  to  the  desired  stage 
of  maturity  before  frost. 

Of  course,  in  hill  fertilizing,  one  must  be  careful 
not  to  apply  too  much,  or  even  the  proper  amount 
in  a  too  limited  area  close  to  the  seed.  The  stand 
mav  be  reduced  and  the  early  growth  retarded 
rather  than  accelerated.  In  1929,  we  found  that  2.. 0 
lbs  in  3x1 0-inch  hills  caused  some  damage.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1930,  even  500  lbs.  placed  in  two  bands  10 
inches  long  on  either  side  of  the  kernels  caused 
verv  little  injury  early  in  the  season  and  plots  so 
treated,  slightly  out  yielding  any  with  smaller 
amounts  of  fertilizer. 

Tests  to  determine  whether  hill-placed  fertilize! 
should  be  below,  above,  at  the  same  level,  or  mixed 
with  a  block  of  soil,  have  given  rather  conflicting 
results  The  differences  between  these  methods  ha\e 
not  been  marked.  However,  the  data  indicate  that 
placing  the  fertilizer  in  bands,  either  in  a  cncle 
around  the  seed  or  along  both  sides,  are  as  safe  and 
efficient  as  anv  methods  tested  to  date.  Fertilizer 
salts  may  migrate  either  upward,  if  a  long  period  of 
drv  weather  occurs,  or  downwaid  it  rainfall  is 
abundant  but  very  little  movement  sideways  has 
ever  been  noted.  Therefore,  in  placing  the  fertilizer 
around  or  beside  the  seed,  one  is  incurring  less  risk 
of  burning,  regardless  of  weather,  than  it  it  is  mixed 
w  ith  the  soil  either  above  or  below  the  kernels. 

In  hand  distribution,  however,  it  is  much  more 
nloce  the  fertilizer  in  bands  than  to 
JS  it  below  or  above  the  seed.  Therefore,  until 
improved  machines  are  more  common,  spreading  the 
fertilizer  in  or  beside  the  hills  seems  to  be  the  most 
Ment  method.  About  200  II®.  •  »cre  m the  ill 

of  our  common  fertilizers  is.  all  that  the  ^ritei 
would  recommend.  As  corn  is  cminnoiily  P^ed 
this  is  less  than  an  ounce  per  lull.  It  m  doubt  as 
S  how  much  one  ounce  of  fertilizer  is,  it  would  be 
well  to  weigh  some.  Also,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  inorganic  nitrogen  ca1™’*  aie 
most  dangerous,  phosphorus  carriers  the  least,  with 
potash  salts  occupying  a  middle  position  m  this  re- 

SP Although  no  hard  and  fast  rules  will  fit  all  con¬ 
ditions  two  recommendations  seem  wan  anted  at 
this  time  (1)  Unless  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  place 
part  of  the  fertilizer  in  the  hill  and  (2)  do  not  drop 
the  fertilizer  in  a  mass — spread  it  over  at  least  o0 
square  inches  for  each  hill.  b.  a.  brown. 


Advantages  of  Early  Plowing 


he¬ 

ap- 

job 


This  is  June  and,  before  we  realize  it,  the  time 
will  be  here  for  seeding  grasses,  clovers  and  othei 
Winter  legumes,  small  gram  and  Fall  \  egetal  k  s. 
Experience  teaches  that  if  the  land  tor  these  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  seeded  crops  is  prepared  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  seeding  date,  and  allowed  to  settle 
fore  seeding  time,  then,  with  lime  and  leitilizei 
plied  and  seed  ready,  we  can  do  a  quick,  good 
of  seeding,  at  the  same  time,  having  almost  positne 
assurance  of  a  fair  stand,  especially  if  we  get  the 
seed  in  the  ground  promptly  after  a  good  ram  or  as 
-.0011  as  the  ground  is  in  fit  condition  to  hand  e. 
Manv  tests  have  proven  that  land  plowed  for  the 
above  crops  in  June  and  July  yielded  from  o()  to  ;>0 
per  cent  more  small  grain  and  hay  the  coining 
Spring,  than  land  plowed  only  a  week  or  two  before 
seeding  time.  The  advantage  of  early  Summer 
plowing  is  not  confined  to  small  grain  and  glasses, 
but  applies  practically  to  every  type  of  crop  seeded 
from  late  Summer  to  early  Winter,  whether  these  be 
field,  truck  or  home  garden  crops.  A  thoroughly 
pulverized  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches  with  a  compact  under  layer,  conies  nearest 
to  supplying  the  condition  seeds  require  for  best 
germination  and  grow’tli.  This  applies  especially  to 
Summer  and  early  Fall  seeding. 


The  most  common  practice  is  to  plow  the  land  and 
leave  it  until  settled  by  rain.  If  weeds  and  grass 
come  forth,  a  weeder,  harrow  or  cultivator  is  used, 
whichever  seems  to  do  the  best  job  under  varying 
soil  conditions,  stirs  the  surface,  kills  the  weeds  and 
grass,  prevents  the  formation  of  a  crust,  and  retains 
moisture.  Another  good  practice  is  to  roll  the  land. 
I  believe  every  farmer  should  own  a  good  roller.  It 
will  pay  in  the  long  run.  w.  it.  iiarrison. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Notes  from  Montana 

We  had  a  variety  of  weather  during  the  month 
of  May ;  the  week  ending  May  16  the  mercury 
soared  to  94  degrees,  and  on  the  evening  of  May  16 
we  had  a  light  shower,  followed  by  cold  winds,  it 
being  cold  enough  a  night  or  two  later  to  freeze  ice, 
also  the  garden  truck,  which  was  doing  nicely.  One 
truck  gardener  has  made  his  plantings  three  times, 
due  to  the  frosts.  We  had  snow  in  the  air  here,  but 
snow  was  reported  to  vary  from  one  inch  at  Helena 
to  nearly  one  foot  in  depth  at  Jefferson  City.  We 
had  another  light  rainfall  May  23  which  will  of 
course  be  beneficial,  but  the  soil  is  so  dry  that  it 
will  take  a  good  soaking  rain  to  reach  down  to  any 
depth.  What  small  amount  of  rainfall  we  have  had, 
has  been  followed  by  high  winds  which  quickly 
absorb  the  moisture,  leaving  the  soil  as  dry  as  ever. 

Yellowstone  County  has  adopted  a  weed  control 
program  and  the  co-operation  of  farmers,  irrigation 
companies,  and  drainage  districts  has  been  enlisted 
in  carrying  out  the  program.  The  weather  has  been 
favorable  this  season  for  such  work  as  burning 
weeds  along  irrigation  canals  and  drain  ditch  banks. 

The  plowless  fallow  method  on  dry-land  farms  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  developments  in 
tillage  practices  for  such  crops  as  wheat,  barley  and 
oats,  in  recent  years.  The  plow  has  been  used  for 


George  IF.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  has  initiated 
some  of  the  most  important  vork  in  furthering  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Jersey  breed  in  America.  He  has 
long  been  identified  with  agricultural  development  in 
New  York  State  and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Neio 
York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

the  initial  working  of  land  for  so  long  that  the  first 
trials  of  the  new  system  were  hesitant.  The  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  for  cutting  the  cost  of  production  to 
meet  low  grain  prices  was  one  of  the  strongest  fac¬ 
tors  in  bringing  about  a  more  general  use  of  the 
plowless  fallow  system.  Best  results  were  obtained 
by  working  the  stubble  late  in  April  or  some  time 
during  May  with  a  disk  or  duck-foot.  Generally  the 
first  operation  should  be  the  deepest  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  after  June  should  be  shallow. 

Forecasts  as  to  a  probable  acreage  increase  of 
potatoes  in  the  United  States  have  led  F.  S.  Davis, 
of  Comanche,  president  of  the  Montana  Potato  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  to  advise  against  a  local  in¬ 
crease  in  planting.  The  grower,  in  Mr.  Davis’s 
opinion,  can  expect  to  take  from  50  to  65  cents  less 
per  hundredweight  this  year  than  last,  if  the  pre¬ 
dicted  increase  is  harvested.  He  advises  farmers  to 
plant  any  contemplated  increase  in  potato  acreage  to 
Alfalfa  or  to  Summer-fallow  the  land  instead. 

Montana  finds  herself  in  great  need  of  a  grad¬ 
ing  law.  Outside  of  apples,  there  are  no  grading  or 
standardization  laws  covering  any  of  her  other 
products,  such  as  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Washington, 
her  competitive  States,  have ;  hence  she  is  not  shar¬ 
ing  with  these  States  in  the  advantages  offered  by 
outside,  as  well  as  home  markets. 

It  is  good  news  to  the  dairy  farmers  that  the  sales 
of  oleomargarine  have  decreased  in  this  State  S3 
per  cent  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  compared 
with  the  same  time  last  year. 

Army  cutworms  have  become  manifest  in  two  dis¬ 
tricts  of  this  county.  The  county  has  advised  farm¬ 
ers  to  watch  their  wheatfields  carefully  and  if  bare 
spots  appear  at  once  to  use  control  measures.  Poison 
bran  is  advised. 

Much  local  interest  is  being  manifested  in  phos¬ 
phate  rock  being  quarried,  a  sample  of  which  is 
being  shipped  to  Billings  to  be  used  on  the  best 
fields.  They  anticipate  that  the  results  will  mean 
a  permanent  demand  for  this  type  of  fertilizer. 

Reports  the  first  of  May  indicated  that  the  season 
of  the  year  when  forest  fires  may  be  expected  has 
already  arrived  in  Montana,  nearly  two  months 
ahead  of  schedule,  fire  fighting  having  been  nec¬ 
essary  in  Northern  Idaho  and  Southern  Montana. 
Several  days  during  these  fires  it  was  very  smoky 


and  hazy  in  this  district.  When  the  sun  came  up 
in  the  morning  it  looked  like  a  ball  of  fire  through 
the  haze. 

Through  recent  developments  in  chemistry,  coal 
is  now  beginning  to  be  used  as  a  raw  material  in  the 
production  of  fertilizer,  lubricating  oils,  gasoline  and 
numerous  other  products.  In  fact  coal  is  now  be¬ 
ing  considered  as  probably  the  most  promising  raw 
material  in  the  great  chemical  industry  which  now 
bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  world.  Because  of 
these  developments  the  enormous  coal  deposits  with¬ 
in  the  State  of  Montana,  estimated  at  more  than  400 
billion  tons,  assume  added  significance;  so  also  does 
Senate  Memorial  No.  5,  passed  by  the  recent  session 
of  the  State  Legislature,  urging  that  the  remaining 
vacant  lands  in  the  State  be  granted  to  the  State 
together  with  coal  and  other  minerals.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  possible  that  coal  will  soon  come  into  its  own 
as  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  our  State. 

Old  gold  and  copper  mines  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  are  being  reopened.  Bannack,  pioneer  gold 
camp  of  Montana,  hums  with  modern  activity  wit's 
the  opening  of  the  mill  recently  electrified.  Sixty- 
five  men  are  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  company  and  the 
population  of  the  erstwhile  “Ghost  City”  has  in¬ 
creased  from  a  half  dozen  families  to  about  250 
residents,  the  housing  problem  being  so  acute  that 
tents  have  been  utilized  extensively.  Buildings  that 
have  not  been  occupied  for  more  than  a  decade,  are 
now  renovated  into  dwellings  or  temporary  store 
sites,  and  there  is  a  veritable  epidemic  of  building 
and  construction  throughout  the  camp.  At  Red 
Bluff  where  but  a  few  months  ago  only  two  miners 
were  working,  now  there  are  more  than  a  score, 
with  additions  weekly. 

In  answer  to  the  early  demand  of  tourists,  the 
municipal  tourist  park  was  opened  several  days  in 
advance  of  the  usual  May  1  opening.  So  much  has 
been  said  and  written  during  recent  months  regard¬ 
ing  “(depression”  and  “business  stagnation”  that  it 
was  refreshing  now  and  then  to  come  upon  concrete 
evidence  indicating  that  most  such  pessimistic  state¬ 
ments  are  platitudes  or  hysterical  observers.  Re¬ 
cently  one  of  our  largest  department  stores  issued  a 
statement  comparing  business  transacted  during  the 
first  four  months  of  this  year,  and  the  first  four 
months  of  last  year.  It  is  a  statement  of  substan¬ 
tial  advancement.  The  increase  in  number  of  sales 
was  practically  one-fifth  more  than  the  same  period 
last  year.  And  on  the  first  day  of  May  the  store 
had  the  busiest  day  in  its  30  years  of  operation 
from  the  volume  of  sales  standpoint. 

This  section  is  to  have  a  revival  of  the  pony  ex¬ 
press  days  of  the  old  West,  on  Decoration  Day, 
when  nine  riders  will  run  in  a  relay  race  from 
Roundup  to  Billings,  a  distance  of  a  little  more  than 
50  miles.  Each  rider  will  use  10  horses,  changing 
every  five  miles.  The  race  terminates  at  the  Mid¬ 
land  Empire  Fair  Grounds,  where  a  rodeo  will  also 
be  held. 

If  we  could  all  be  as  optimistic  as  a  rancher  near 
here,  the  father  of  11  children,  we  wouldn’t  hear  so 
much  talk  of  “hard  times.”  He  came  from  Norway 
in  1884,  locating  in  the  county  where  he  still  lives. 
He  says.  “I  have  lived  in  the  United  States  47  years, 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  hard  times.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  I  have  sold  lambs  at  75  cents  per  head, 
fat  steers  at  $3.32  per  hundred  pounds,  and  wool  at 
six  cents  a  pound.”  g.  v.  l. 


From  Jefferson  County,  New  York 

The  month  of  May  has  been  very  wet  and  cold. 
All  farm  work  lias  been  much  delayed.  Spring  seed¬ 
ing  is  looking  well.  Meadows  are  in  good  condition, 
but  needing  some  warm  weather.  Much  corn  re¬ 
mains  to  be  planted.  There  will  be  a  considerable 
acreage  of  beans,  and  some  increase  in  the  acreage 
of  potatoes. 

Eggs  sold  in  May  for  the  lowest  prices  in  years, 
at  one  time  12c  per  dozen.  At  present  ( May  30 ) 
they  are  bringing  18c.  Milk  is  also  the  lowest  in 
several  years.  Sheffield  paid  at  the  Lacona  plant, 
$1.57^4  for  3  per  cent  April  milk.  There  are  at 
present  74  more  cans  of  milk  received  daily  at  the 
Lacona  shipping  station  than  there  was  a  year  ago. 

The  friend  from  Essex  County,  who  was  inquir¬ 
ing  about  the  cost  of  running  a  central  school,  may 
be  interested  to  know  what  centralization  costs.  We 
are  always  promised  either  lower  taxes  or  no  very 
great  increase  and  such  superior  advantages  for 
the  children.  We  have  a  centralized  school,  seven 
districts  having  been  “centralized.”  We  have  a 
splendid  country  schoolhouse  and  a  fine  yard  well 
fenced.  We  had  some  15  children  attending  school. 
We  were  paying  our  teachers  good  salaries  and  get¬ 
ting  along  on  a  tax  rate  of  $8  on  a  thousand  dollars 
assessed  valuation.  The  first  year  after  centralizing 
our  tax  rate  was  $10  on  a  thousand.  Last  October, 
the  second  year  after  centralizing,  we  paid  $16.40 
on  a  thousand  of  assessed  valuation,  and  are  an¬ 
ticipating  a  tax  rate  of  $20  this  year.  This  may 
give  both  the  friends  and  foes  of  centralization 
something  to  ponder  about.  gf.o.  ii.  dawes. 


Those  Destructive  Rabbits 

On  page  644  W.  IV.  A.  says  that  cottontail  rab¬ 
bits  are  destroying  liis  young  apple  trees.  If  he  will 
take  old  cloth,  tear  it  into  strips  some  two  or  three 
inches  wide,  and  wrap  them  about  the  young  trees 
as  far  up  as  the  rabbits  can  reach,  beginning  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  I  think  he  will  have  not  any 
more  trouble.  We  have  plenty  of  cottontails,  and 
have  also  the  jack  rabbits,  but  have  had  no  tree 
barked  when  it  was  so  treated,  while  other  people 
lost  nearly  whole  plantings.  I  learned  that  way  of 
protecting  fruit  trees  many  years  ago,  and  have  not 
lost  any  trees  since  then.  Any  old  clothes  or  old 
sheets  may  be  used. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  strawberry  harvest  in 
Southern  Missouri.  The  Aromas  are  extra  fine 
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SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  S*.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  hath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


Kill  Weeds  with 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all, 
while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch,  2000° 
.  destroys  Canada  Thistle, 
Quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy,  Hon- 
7"  f  eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  for 
destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi¬ 
mental  Stations,  Farmers.  Foresters,  Foul  try  - 
meo.  For  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  76-H—Free 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANV,  Inc 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 

^Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  , 


Belted  and 
Direct  Geared  Pumpers 

I  PUMP  WATER  WITH  GASOLINE 
I A  wonderful  engine  for  home 
I  and  farm.  Cheapest  reliable  power 
I  for  pumping,  6awing,  cream  separating  or 
I  similar  work.  Put  one  to  work  and  watch  it 

I  pay  for  itself.  Money  saving  prices,  direct 
|frcm  factory.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

.  .  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
|  lS9AOakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TIME  TESTED  SINCE  1870 


STAMP  BARGAIN- SALVADOR  DIAMOND 

shaped,  set  of  Triangles,  stamps  of  every  con¬ 
tinent,  big  set  Canada,  1882  on.  Ail  for  10c  to 
approval  applicants.  C.  M.  WEAVER,  Dept. 
26,  1451  Broadway,  New  York. 


MEND  THE  LEAKS 

In  your  Granite,  Tin,  Aluminum  and  Iron  Dishes,  Kettles, 
Pans  with  Peck’s  Soft  Metal  Rivets.  Sample  box  of  20 
assorted  sizes,  10c.  Box  of  60— 25c.  Agents  Wanted. 

PECK  &  CO.  Box  425  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 


Arolulono  Pivtnroc  Lighters,  Ironers,  Gas  Stoves.  Cat- 

htClJIOIIC  riAllliea  alogfree.  Standish  Lighting,  Naples, H.Y. 


BERRY  BASKETS, 

PEACH  BASKETS,  ETC. 


Write  for  quotations  and  samples. 


H.  E.  MONTAGUE 

Factory  Agent 

102  Warren  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

Bare  collection,  flowers  8 
inches  across,  beautiful 
colors,  of  rich  $0.50 
brilliancy;  18  roots  «3‘ 
These  roots  must  be 
planted  this  Fall  to  bloom 
next  Spring  and  each 
year. 

We  Ship  During  Sep¬ 
tember.  FREE:  Bargain 
Brice  List. 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 
Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


MILLIONS  disease  proof  hardy  cabbage  plants  for 
late  crop.  Danish — Copenhagen — Wakefields — Suc¬ 
cession — Flatdutch.  $1.00 — 1,000;  10,000 — $8.50;  20,- 
000 — $15.00,  express,  good  order  delivery  guaranteed. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


Guaranteed  Cabbage  Plants  Prompt  shipment  of 

well-rooted  plants.  Good  delivery  guaranteed.  10,000, 
$9.00:  1,000,  $1.00:  500,  80c.  BUCKEYE  FlARMS, 
Dept.  0,  Box  541,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Millions  field-grown  tomato  &  cabbage 

PLANTS,  all  best  varieties,  $1.00 — 1.000  collect: 
good  del.  guar.  Standard  Plant  Co.,  Franklin.  Va. 


BLIGHT  Phactmit  TrBOC  Write  for  booklet  Smmy 
PROOF  bnesmui  IlCCS  lUdce  JinmmHoond  HlllJ>i 

cccn  DIIPVUfllCAT  ONE  DOLLAR  BUSHEL 

OCLU  D  U  U  Ml  11  LA  I  V  m.  Empie,  Amsterdam,  N.T. 

GOOD  SEED  BUCKWHEAT,  recleaned,  $1  Bushel  F.  0.  B. 
Sacks  free.  Ed.  Granger,  R.  8,  Ithaca,  New  York 

GOOD  RECLEANED  SEED  BUCKWHEAT.  $1.10  Bushel  F.O.B 

Sacks  free.  Geo.  K.  Bowdlsh,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


here,  in  foothills  of  the  Ozarks,  though 
they  are  about  two  weeks  later  than 
usual.  GODFREY  WINKLER. 

Missouri. 

A  Vegetable  Gardener’s 
Notes 

I  was  recently  at  a  farm  where  a  lai’ge 
acreage  of  tomatoes  is  grown  for  a  can¬ 
ning  factory.  A  crew  of  about  20  men 
was  busily  engaged  in  setting  plants. 
Four  men  went  ahead,  digging  the  holes 
with  hoes.  Next  came  other  men  with 
buckets,  putting  about  a  quart  of  water 
into  each  hole  that  had  been  dug.  The 
buckets  were  filled  from  a  large  tank 
wagon,  which  moved  along  with  the 
workmen.  Then  came  wagon  loaded  with 
tomato  plants.  Another  group  of  men 
placed  one  plant  at  each  hole.  Lastly 
came  the  men  who  set  the  plants  in  the 
ground  and  firmed  the  soil  around  the 
roots.  This  was  an  excellent  example 
of  large-scale  production  methods. 

Cucumbers,  melons  and  squashes  are 
troubled  seriously  by  cutworms  and  the 
striped  cucumber  beetle.  The  home  gar¬ 
dener  will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
do  a  little  digging  around  the  hills  where 
cutworm  damage  is  in  evidence,  and  the 
worm  will  usually  be  found  but  a  short 
distance  away  and  about  a  half  inch  be¬ 
low  ground.  Apparently,  the  present 
growing  season  has  been  quite  favorable 
for  the  development  of  cutworms.  A 
planting,  consisting  of  melons,  cucumbers, 
and  pumpkins,  was  made  a  few  days  ago. 
When  the  patch  was  visited  the  next 
morning,  many  of  the  plants  had  already 
been  cut  off  and,  upon  digging,  as  many 
as  a  half  dozen  cutworms  were  found 
around  one  hill.  It  does  not  take  long 
for  such  a  crop  of  insects  to  ruin  a  good 
crop.  Some  one  has  calculated  that  if  a 
cow  should  eat  as  much  in  proportion  to 
her  weight  as  does  a  cutworm,  she  would 
devour  several  tons  of  food  per  day.  For¬ 
tunately,  we  don’t  have  to  feed  such  a 
cow. 

There  are  poison  baits  for  these  pests 
but,  where  only  a  few  plants  are  grown, 
as  in  a  home  garden,  mixing  the  bait  is 
more  trouble  than  the  few  minutes  spent 
in  digging  the  worms.  With  tomato 
plants,  there  is  only  one  in  a  hill  and,  if 
we  wait  for  evidence  of  the  worm,  it  is 
too  late  to  save  that  plant.  A  little  col¬ 
lar,  made  by  wrapping  heavy  paper 
around  the  stem  and  pressing  it  a  half 
inch  into  the  ground,  will  give  sufficient 
protection  to  the  plants. 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  to  control  but,  unless 
the  plants  are  closely  watched  from  day 
to  day,  the  insects  may  nearly  ruin  the 
crop  before  their  presence  is  noticed. 
They  are  chewing  insects,  but  they  can¬ 
not  be  hand  picked  like  potato  beetles  be¬ 
cause  they  are  too  lively.  Nicotine  dust 
or  a  1  to  10  mixture  of  arsenate  of  lead 
and  land  plaster,  dusted  on  the  plants, 
will  give  satisfactory  control.  The  treat¬ 
ment  may  have  to  be  repeated  rather 
often  while  the  plants  are  still  small. 
There  are  other  controls  but  these  have 
given  very  satisfactory  results. 

G.  J.  STOUT. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

Where  do  you  start  from?  Do  you 
hit  Utica  or  Oneonta?  I  live  about  mid¬ 
way  of  the  places.  When  do  you  plan  to 
start?  How  long  will  you  be  gone?  Do 
you  go-  by  railroad  or  by  bus? 

New  York.  sirs.  g.  w. 

The  trip  starts  from  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station,  New  York  City,  on  August 
15,  at  one  /clock  eastern  standard  time. 
Passenger"  can  take  the  train  at  Albany, 
Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester 
or  Buffalo,  as  best  suits  their  location 
and  an  allowance  is  made.  This  is  a  trip 
entirely  by  railroad.  The  train  is  your 
hotel  from  the  time  you  start  until  you 
return.  The  side  trips  are  made  in  buses 
which  meet  the  train  and  everything  is 
very  conveniently  arranged  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  tourists. 

I  hope  to  take  the  Coast  to  Coast  trip 
again  this  year  if  all  is  well. 

New  York.  mrs.  o.  L.  G. 

If  we  need  any  better  recommendation 
than  this,  we  do  not  know  where  to  look 
for  it.  No  trip  could  be  nicer  than  last 
year’s,  but  we  are  positive  this  will  be 
equally  as  enjoyable  and  we  are  going 
to  welcome  our  friend  with  open  hands. 

Would  it  he  possible  to  have  a  section? 
Does  a  section  mean  an  upper  and  lower 
berth?  We  do  not  think  we  would  care 
for  a  compartment.  We  would  rather  be 
in  with  the  other  people  than  shut  up  in 
a  compartment.  c.  K. 

New  York. 

A  section  consists  of  an  upper  and  a 
lower  berth.  A  couple  would  occupy  this 
the  entire  trip  and  it  would  be  a  very 
comfortable  arrangement.  A  compart¬ 
ment  has  a  lavatory  and  toilet,  which 
obviates  the  necessity  of  going  to  the 
dressing-room.  One  is  shut  off  a  little 
from  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  as  there 
is  a  general  observation  car,  this  makes 
a  common  meeting  place.  A  drawing¬ 
room  has  an  upper  and  lower  berth  and 
a  settee,  which  is  equivalent  to  another 
lower  berth.  It  also  has  a  lavatory  and 
toilet  a  little  larger  than  the  one  in  the 
compartment. 

One  of  last  years  party  tells  ns  about 
a  night  in  Vancouver: 


We  left  the  Princess  Kathleen  with 
Puget  Sound  lapping  at  her  sides  and 
the  sunset  gilding  her  three  broad  fun¬ 
nels,  and  so  we  came  to  Vancouver, 
which  is  Canada  in  her  most  British 
manner.  On  board  the  liner  foreign 
faces  had  prepared  us  for  something  dif¬ 
ferent  but  not  for  the  hospitality  of  its 
finest  hostelry — Vancouver  Hotel.  It 
was  literally  placed  at  our  disposal,  the 
rush  season  being  past. 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  Oak  Room 
beside  a  huge  fireplace  of  light  marble. 
Half  way  to  the  ceiling  a  balcony  ran 
lengthwise  over  one  side  of  the  room. 
Entrance  to  Oak  Room  was  made  by  the 
balcony.  (We  had  breakfast  and  lunch¬ 
eon,  too,  in  this  fascinating  place.)  We 
did  not  choose  the  menu — a  banquet  was 
brought  us,  new  dishes  in  new  countries 
of  course.  Many  of  these  were  served 
in  English  style  as  we  read  about  it. 
More  effort  was  made  to  have  food  hot 
and  directly  from  the  oven.  Often,  in¬ 
stead  of  individual  dishes  we  were  served 
with  food  from  the  very  dish  in  which  it 
was  baked,  swathed  in  napkins  to  retain 
the  heat. 

The  dull  purplish-red  of  the  waiter’s 
livery  added  another  touch  of  festivity. 
Each  of  these  good  fellows  was  a  butler 
by  right  of  manner,  dignity  and  attention 
to  service.  Did  you,  in  talking  to  a  table 
mate,  neglect  to  arrange  the  napkin,  it 
was  a  new  sensation  to  find  it  very  skill¬ 
fully  being,  tucked  across  your  lap  by  a 
patient  waiter  serving  from  a  hot  dish. 

Thus  we  found  ourselves  feeling  at 
home.  One  of  those  waiters  came  to  me 
for  the  address  of  the  good  old  Rural 
New- \orker,  saying  that  he  had  been 
looking  for  just  such  a  paper. 

As  we  came  back  into  the  lobby,  a 
voice  was  heard  singing.  Then  we  met 
the  singer,  who  was  a  bellboy  at  heart, 
but  dressed  like  a  page  in  King  Arthur’s 
court  in  peaked  cap  and  neat-fitting 
trousers.  He  was  a  red-cheeked,  blue¬ 
eyed  lad  with  a  choir  voice.  As  he 
passed  up  and  down  the  long,  high,  cor¬ 
ridors,  paging  our  railroad  men,  lie  sang 
the  call  in  a  clear  boyish  voice.  “Mis-ter 
AVil-son”  and  “Mr.  O'Con-nell”  sounded 
like  the  opening  measures  of  ail  old  fa¬ 
miliar  song. 


uiuer  memoers  or  our  party, 
.  up  to  see  the  roof  garden  at 

night.  The  rich  smell  of  earth  and  grow¬ 
ing  plants  under  dew  met  the  elevator 
door.  Nearby,  from  a  tower  across  the 
street,  the  great  yellow  face  of  a  30-foot 
clock  looked  into  the  garden.  The  il¬ 
lumination  threw  a  dim  radiance  over 
the  banks  of  flowering  shrubs.  The  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  face  were  man  high,  and  the 
long  hands  stood  at  a  quarter  to  ten.  To 
be  alone  on  this  roof  garden  at  night 
looking  into  the  face  of  time  as  it  ticks 
off  the  minutes  is  no  light  experience. 

lay  the  city  of  Vancouver, 
sparkling  300,000  strong,  some  of  the 
streets  written  in  Chinese.  i  u 
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Chrysanthemums 

J  HARDY  EXHIBITION 

8  PLANTS  $1.25 
FOR  I 


Flowers  measure  6-8 
inches  in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 
PLANT  JUNE 
BLOOM  THIS  FALL _ 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yellow) 
Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 
Quaker  Maid  (White) 

Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 
Autumn  Glow  (Eosy-Bed) 

Unaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

Honey  Dew 

Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 
Planting  directions  with  each  order 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1  0  EVERGREENS  $  1 .85 

"  4  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  A 
vitae,  2  Mugho  Pines,  2  Junipertus  Com¬ 
munis.  Trees  twice  transplanted.  15  to  20 
Inches  high. _ 

With  every  order  of  $5.50  or  over  you  may 

select  extra  $1.10  worth  of  any  stock  from 
this  advertisement.  (This  week  only). 


HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

rare  collection,  flowers  8  inches  across,  beau- 
tiful  colors  of  rich  brilliancy. ..  18  roots  $3.50 


RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink 

purple  and  red,  I  to  l'/2  feet . 3  for  SI  id 

HARDY  AZALEAS,  (Nudiflora),  deep  pink 
species.  Blooming  age,  each  . $ | . | o 


BLOOMING  AGE  10c  EACH 
Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue  and  Light  Blue- 
Columbines,  all  colors;  Oriental  Poppies’ 
flowers  8  inches  across,  different  colors: 
Double  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors;  Shasta 
Daisies,  Yellow  Daisies:  Hardy  Carnations. 
6  colors:  Painted  Daisies:  Gaillardias;  Sweet 
Williams:  Foxgloves,  different  colors:  Portu- 
laca,  brilliant  colors;  Chinese  lantern  plant, 
scarlet. 

ORDER  MUST  AMOUNT  TO  $1.10  OR.  MORE 


Rock  Garden  Plants,  25  varieties  .  $2  ^O 

Rock  Garden  Evergreens,  10  varieties  . . . . 


Novelty  Snapdragon  Plants,  Asters,  Zinnias 
Calendulas,  Straw-Flowers,  and  Stocks 

50  PLANTS  FOR  $1.10 


50  PANSIES,  ruffled-flowerlng  mixture,  beautiful 

markings  (In  bud)  . .  si  in 

50  ENGLISH  DAISIES  . .  t|  o 

25  FORGET-ME-NOTS  .  . jj "  S 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES  ’ 
Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


Giant  Double  Zinnias 

Asters,  Calendulas,  Larkspurs,  Marigolds  Pe¬ 
tunias,  Salvias,  Scabiosas,  Snapdragons  ’  Ver 
benas.  Will  bloom  soon  and  all  summer.’  Also 
265  varieties  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N,  Y. 


TRANSPLANTED  strawberry  plants 

5esU  *'or  /un°,  July  and  August 
planting  Just  as  good  as  pot-grown 
plants,  at  one-third  the  cost.  Wi'l 

fnnng--  ,Wo  have  250,000 
plants  in  30  varieties.  Also  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry  and  other  plants 
By  our  new  method,  we  ship  Trees 
Shrubs,  Plants  and  Vines,  all  sum- 
in  business.  48-page 
Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

L.  J.  FARMER  Box  251  Pulaski,  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants  uu"8e,?0f 

HUFF  PCr  6-°°’ 


PI  A1VTS  ™*T  Postpaid  to  you 

r  LiUll  1  ij  Any  Lot  25c,  5  Lots  $1.00 

r  S  Car“ati0».  24  Aster  8  Cosmos,  3  Columbine, 
6  Coieus,  5  Campanula,  8  Calendula,  3  Coreopsis,  3 
Gaillardia,  b  1  inks,  b  Petunia,  6  Salvia,  4  Snap- 

roa?!’Ji;, *  i *  ^  10  Medal  Zinnia,  36  Beet, 

50  Cabbage,  3b  C  flower,  30  Celery,  50  Mangle,  36  S. 
Iota.,  36  Tobacco,  LI  Tomato,  18  Pepper,  8  Egg 
Plant.  (Tomato,  Aster,  Celery,  100,  65c:  1,000,  $4.90). 
Beet,  C  flower.  Mangle,  100,  50c;  1,000.  $3  00-  Cab- 
bage,  400,  $1.00;  1. 000  $2.00.  Postpaid  <5,000  Cab¬ 
bage  Express  Collect,  $5.00).  24-hour  service.  Catalog. 
GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


100  Acres  Vegetable  Plants 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Danish  Ballilead. 
Goldeiiacre,  Flatdutch.  Enkhuizen  Glory.  Price  $1  00 
thousand.  Marglobe  Tomato  plants  from  State  Certi- 
nea  seeds,  $1.50  thousand;  Baltimore,  Bonnybest  and 
fctone  same  prices.  Our  plants  are  selected  and  graded 
and  must  please  you  or  money  refunded.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  Shipping  capacity  3/£  mil¬ 
lion  daily. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


PI  \  1VTW  Sen*  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
A  Ktclll  1  tj  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B. 


5000 
or  more 


Sweet  Potato, 
B.  Sprouts,  Bi 

Catalog  free. 


100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

1.15 

1.80 

1.65 

2.25 

3.75 

3.50 

1.85 

3.00 

2.90 

.  .60 

1.50 

2.50 

2.25 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 


25  MELLON  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flat 
Dutch  and  Succession:  300,  $|;  500,  $1.25*  1  000  $2, 
prepaid.  Express  $  I  1,000.  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless  same  price. 

Ruby  King  Pepper  and  potato  plants  $3.50  1,000. 
Quick  service,  good  plants  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


PI  A  /UTS— Mlllions  frostproof,  hardy,  field-grown 

i  trill  l  sj  cabbage— Wakefields,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch — 100%  good  plants  and  de- 
livery.  Disease  proof  tomato — Marglobe,  B.  Best, 
Stone,  Baltimore.  300— $1.00;  500— $1.25;  1,000— 
$2.00,  prepaid.  Express,  $1.00—1,000.  Sweet  Potato, 
Peppers— 50c— 100;  $3.00—1,000. 

MAPLE  GROVE  PLANT  FARMS  Franklin,  Va. 


f  nnU  f  LOW  PRICES  ON  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
x  extra  SPECIAL  FOR  30  DAYS 

Cabbage  Plants— Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead, 
Flatdutch,  Glory,  $1.00  thousand;  10,000,  $7.50: 

50,000,  $35.00.  Tomato  Plants,  $1.00  thousand.  Sweet 
potato.  $2.00.  Pepper,  $2.50.  Well  packed,  good 
delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 

FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


Vegetable  Plants 

Tomato,  Cabbage,  Sweet  Potato.  Cauliflower,  Egg 
Plant,  Pepper,  Celery  Plants;  Asparagus  Roots. 
Leading  varieties.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

24-hour  service.  Capacity  250,000  daily.  Plants  dug 
fresh  for  your  order.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Glory, 
Ballhead,  Savoy.  Flat  Dutch,  Red.  Postpaid:  1.000— 
200— 65c.  Expressed:  5,000— $6.25: 
10,000 — $10.00.  Broccoli  and  Snowball  Cauliflower: 

100 — 65c  ;  500— $1.75;  1,000— $3.25. 

PORT  B.  MELLINGER,  Dept.  R,  North  Lima,  Ohio 


TOMATO  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

The  best  you  can  buy.  1000— SI. OO,  500— 7Be  C.  O.  I>. 
Postage.  TRUCKERS  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Virginia 
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The  June  Garden 

“Let  us  spray”  might  well  be  the  ma¬ 
jor  theme  of  an  article  dealing  with  a 
June  garden,  for  during  the  present 
month  constant  attention  to  this  routine 
work  is  of  the  very  first  importance  if 
insect  and  fungus  pests  are  to  be  held  in 
check.  It  is  especially  essential  that  this 
routine  work  be  undertaken  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  measure,  for  the  adage  that  preven¬ 
tion  is  better  than  cure  is  nowhere  more 
true  than  in  a  garden,  where  almost 
over  night  insects  and  disease  can  com¬ 
mit  much  depredation  to  carefully  nur¬ 
tured  crops.  Delphiniums,  roses  and  hol¬ 
lyhocks  should  be  regularly  sprayed  or 
dusted  with  an  approved  fungicide.  (I 
favor  personally  Bordeaux  mixture.)  The 
first  named  suffers  in  most  localities  from 
blight  which  shows  as  a  blackened  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  and  ruins 
all  possibilities  of  a  usable  crop  of  flow¬ 
ers.  Black  spot  is  of  course  one  of  the 
most  common  diseases  of  the  queen  of 
flowers,  and  this  also  must  be  combated 
by  consistent  spraying  or  dusting.  Holly¬ 
hock  rust  is  dread  disease  of  these  state¬ 
ly  border  perennials  and  while  there  is  no 
known  cure  spraying  acts  to  keep  it  in 
check.  Where  hollyhock  rust  occurs  the 
most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  raise  a  fresh 
stock  of  plants  from  seed  each  year.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  May  or  June  and  the 
young  plants  transferred  to  nursery  rows 
to  make  their  season’s  growth.  They  are 
later  planted  in  their  final  positions 
either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring.  Mildews  af¬ 
fect  many  of  our  garden  plants  and  are 
especially  common  on  roses  and  peren¬ 
nial  Asters.  A  fungicide  having  sulphur 
as  its  base  is  the  best  preventive,  and 
should  be  applied  at  the  very  first  signs 
of  attack.  The  insects  which  cause  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  garden  can  be  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  feeding  habits  into  two 
groups ;  the  biting  insects  and  the  suck¬ 
ing  insects.  The  former  are  best  con¬ 
trolled  by  means  of  a  stomach  poison 
such  as  arsenate  of  lead  applied  to  the 
foliage  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray.  Nico¬ 
tine  is  the  best  insecticide  with  which  to 
fight  the  sucking  insects,  and  a  solution 
of  Black  Leaf  40  with  whale  oil  soap 
as  a  spreader  or  some  proprietary  insecti¬ 
cide  containing  nicotine  is  recommended 
for  use  when  aphides,  etc.,  become  trou¬ 
blesome.  The  modern  pyrethrum  sprays 
are  also  excellent  and  are  especially  valu¬ 
able  in  the  vegetable  garden  where  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  use  poisons.  Hand¬ 
picking  is  necessary  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  for  instance  the  beetle 
which  attacks  the  choicest  Aster  flowers 
just  as  they  are  expanding.  The  price  of 
clean  crops  is  eternal  vigilance. 

The  early  part  of  June  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  out  the  more  tender  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  bedding  subjects  as  Begonias,  Tor- 
enias,  Celosias,  heliotropes  and  Browal- 
lias.  Nothing  is  gained  by  putting  these 
out  before  settled  warm  weather  is  with 
us.  These  same  remarks  apply  also  to 
the  gorgeous  tropical  water  lilies.  No 
one  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  pool  in 
which  water  lilies  can  be  grown  should 
neglect  the  tropicals.  Each  should  be 
planted  in  a  large  basket  or  other  re¬ 
ceptacle  ;  a  cubic  yard  of  rooting  compost 
is  not  too  much  for  each  plant,  although 
if  absolutely  necessary  less  will  do. 
Prepare  a  rich  soil  containing  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  well-rotted  cow  manure  and 
some  bonemeal  for  these  exotics.  The 
plants  should  be  set  in  the  pool  so  that 
from  six  to  eight  inches  of  water  covers 
the  crown. 

If  you  have  not  yet  sown  the  seeds  of 
biennials  for  flowering  next  year  lose  no 
time  in  doing  so.  Many  perennials  may 
also  be  sown  now  for  flowering  next  year. 
The  procedure  in  each  case  is  the  same. 
A  cold  frame  is  the  most  suitable  site, 
and  the  soil  should  be  of  a  light  friable 
nature,  containing  an  abundance  of  leaf 
mold  or  humus  and  an  appreciable 
amount  of  coarse  sand.  Rake  the  sur¬ 
face  fine  and  level,  and  draw  out  shallow 
drills  a  few  inches  apart.  If  the  soil  is 
at  all  dry  water  the  drills  thoroughly  an 
hour  or  so  before  the  seed  is  sown.  Sow 
the  seed  thinly,  and  cover  to  about  twice 
its  own  depth  with  fine  soil.  After  sow¬ 
ing  put  the  sash  in  place  but  allow  for 
proper  ventilation.  Keep  the  sasli  shad¬ 
ed  until  germination  takes  place  and  then 
remove  the  shading  and  keep  the  sash  off 
during  the  daytime.  When  the  young- 
plants  have  formed  their  second  pair  of 
leaves  they  may  be  planted  out  in  nur¬ 
sery  rows  in  the  open  garden  to  grow  into 
sizable  plants  ready  for  transferring  to 
their  flowering  quarters,  either  in  the 
Fall  or  in  the  Spring.  Here  we  space  all 
our  nursery  rows  for  this  class  of  ma¬ 
terial  at  one  foot  apart,  this  standard 
distance  permitting  of  ease  of  frequent 
cultivation  through  the  growing  season,  a 
routine  detail  essential  to  the  proper 
growth  of  the  plants.  Delphinium,  Gail- 
lardia,  Coreopsis,  Geum,  Stacliys,  Ceras- 
tium,  Arabis,  Achillea,  Anthemis,  Aqui- 
legia,  Tritoma,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Agro- 
stemma,  Campanula  persicifolia,  Chelone, 
Erisimum  pulchellum,  Galega,  hollyhocks, 
Linum,  Rudbeckia  and  Thalictrum  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  perennials  which 
can  be  inexpensively  raised  in  this  way, 
while  among  the  biennials  or  plants 
usually  best  treated  as  biennials  we  have 
Myosotis,  English  daisies,  Canterbury 
bells,  foxgloves,  Siberian  wallflower, 
pinks  and  pansies. 

Keep  the  hoe  and  cultivator  busy  at 
this  time  so  that  weeds  may  be  eliminat¬ 
ed  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth  and 
a  loose  surface  layer  of  soil  is  main¬ 
tained  at  all  times,  in  this  way  conserv¬ 
ing  the  natural  moisture  of  the  soil. 


Should  really  dry  conditions  prevail  over 
a  protracted  period  artificial  watering 
will  become  necessary.  When  this  is  un¬ 
dertaken  it  should  be  done  in  a  thorough 
manner  and  it  is  better  to  do  a  portion  of 
the  garden  each  evening  and  give  this 
portion  a  good  soaking  than  merely  to 
sprinkle  over  the  whole  surface  every 
evening. 

Green  plants  of  Dahlias  are  best  plant¬ 
ed  early  in  the  present  month.  Among 
growers  everywhere  there  is  growing  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  these  green 
plants  give  as  good  or  even  better  re¬ 
sults  than  when  tubers  are  planted.  Of 
course  with  amateurs  who  save  their 
tubers  from  year  to  year,  green  plants 
offer  no  advantages  other  than  when  pur¬ 
chasing  new  varieties  they  are  priced 
usually  at  one-half  the  price  of  tubers  of 
the  same  varieties.  To  the  uninitiated 
the  tiny  green  plant  as  received  from  the 
grower  may  appear  far  less  full  of  prom¬ 
ise  than  a  good  fat  tuber,  but  all  who 
have  grown  Dahlias  in  this  way  know 
that  the  results  will  be  in  no  way  in¬ 
ferior. 

Gladiolus  should  also  be  planted  to  the 
end  of  the  month  in  batches  to  provide  a 
succession  of  bloom.  It  is  well  that 
these  late  planted  bulbs  be  planted  at 
least  four  or  five  inches  deep  to  benefit 
from  cooler  rooting  conditions.  Also 
bulbs  planted  fairly  deep  are  not  so  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  injured  by  storms. 

Pay  attention  to  the  matter  of  staking 
and  tying  as  becomes  necessary,  for  to  be 
really  effective  this  matter  should  be  done 
as  the  plants  grow. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  various 
Dianthus  species  are  the  glory  of  the 
rock  garden,  and  those  who  contemplate 
having  a  rock  garden,  or  who  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  adding  to  their  collections, 
might  well  take  the  opportunity  of  visit¬ 
ing  as  many  other  gardens  as  possible  at 
this  time.  In  the  rock-garden  work  at 
this  season  consists  mainly  of  removing 
weeds  and  faded  flower  stems.  Thought 
should  be  given  to  this  weeding,  for  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  self-sown  seedlings 
of  the  rock  plants  appear,  and  when 
these  are  happily  placed  it  is  of  course 
wise  to  allow  them  to  remain  undisturbed. 

Those  having  charge  of  greenhouses 
will  be  kept  stepping  with  the  routine 
tasks  of  watering,  spraying  and  ventilat¬ 
ing.  Keep  a  keen  lookout  for  the  first 
sign  of  disease  or  insect  attack  and  take 
measures  accordingly.  Some  shade  from 
bright  sunshine  must  be  provided  for 
many  subjects,  as  palms,  Dracaenas,  Be¬ 
gonias  and  other  plants  sensitive  to  di¬ 
rect  sunlight. 

Insert  cuttings  of  Stevias,  Buddleias 
and  Winter-flowering  Begonias  for  a  late 
batch  of  stuff.  Poinsettia  cuttings  may 
also  be  put  in  the  sand  at  this  time. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  sow  a 
batch  of  the  Beauty  of  Nice  stock  for 
flowering  early  in  the  New  Year.  As 
plants  become  full  of  roots  pot  them  on 
into  larger  sizes,  or  if  they  are  in  their 
final  pots  feed  at  semi-weekly  intervals 
with  cow  manure  water  diluted  until  it 
resembles  in  color  weak  tea.  this  to  be 
varied  occasionally  with  other  approved 
fertilizers.  Plants  in  bloom  should  not 
be  fed,  as  this  treatment  shortens  the 
flowering  season. 

All  house  plants,  including  cacti,  will 
require  more  water  now  than  earlier  in 
the  season,  but  reason  must  be  exercised 
in  this  respect  and  if  a  plant  appears  to 
be  waterlogged  or  the  soil  seems  to  be  at 
all  soured  the  drainage  and  soil  should 
be  examined  and  if  in  a  sour  condition  is 
apparent  this  should  be  remedied  by  pot¬ 
ting  into  a  fresh  compost  and  providing 
ample  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


Price  for  Standing  Grass 

When  a  farmer  has  hay  to  sell  in  the 
field  like  oats  mixed  with  Austrian  Win¬ 
ter  peas  uncured,  how  much  ought  an¬ 
other  man  pay  for  it  if  it  is  a  good  stand? 
What  is  it  worth  per  day  or  week  to 
pasture  sheep,  horses -and  cows,  on  reason¬ 
ably  good  feed  ?  w.  h.  s. 

Virginia. 


Collars  for  Plants 

I  read  with  interest  the  note  on  “Tin- 
foil  for  Cut  Worms.”  I  have  followed  a 
plan  which  is  practical  and  efficient.  I 
save  the  mailing  tubes  and  cut  into  1  y2 
to  2-inch  lengths.  When  setting  any 
young  garden  plants  I  slip  them  over 
plant  or  roots.  One  day  a  neighbor  asked 
me  the  meaning  of  it.  I  told  him  why, 
but  lacked  one  tube  to  finish  the  planting. 
In  the  morning  that  one  plant  was  very 
neatly  cut  off.  c.  R.  scholl. 

Pennsylvania. 


Cubic  Content  of  Ton  of  Hay 

■  Would  you  tell  me  how  many  cubic 
feet  of  hay  it  takes  to  make  a  ton?  . 

New  York.  j.  c.  s. 

The  general  rule  is  that  it  requires 
from  480  to  520  cubip  feet  of  hay  from 
an  average  mow  to  make  a  ton.  Of 
course  the  deeper  the  mow  is  the  more 
solid  the  lower  part  will  be.  When  one 
gets  quite  well  down  in  a  deep  mow  this 
rule  is  not  likely  to  apply.  The  safer 
plan  then  is  to  cut  out  a  chunk  with  a 
hay  knife.  A  cube  two  feet  each  way 
could  be  weighed  and  that  would  give  a 
better  idea  of  just  how  the  hay  runs 
there. 


IpiPii 

Boon* 


Potatoes 


Cucumbers 


Tomatoes 


Melons 


Apples 


Asparagus 


Horseradish 


Strawberries 


Peppers 


Tobacco 


ULe  PICTU  RE  tells  the  STORY 


Sign  your  declaration  of  independence  against  the  beetles 
and  leaf-eating  insects  that  "play  hob”  with  your  crop 
yield  ...  by  signing  an  order  for  DUTOX,  the  different 
insecticide.  A  profitable  signature  for  you! 

Grasselli  DUTOX  (barium  fluosilicate)  is  a  positive  con¬ 
trol  for  these  pests.  And  note  this:  It  doesn’t  merely 
drive  them  away  (to  feed  on  other  plants)  but  kills  them. 

DUTOX  is  not  an  arsenical.  It  will  not  injure  plants  nor 
impair  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Extensive  trials  by  State  Experiment  Stations,  trained  ex¬ 
perimenters  and  practical  growers  indicate  that  DUTOX 
(dust  or  spray)  will  satisfactorily  control  these  insects: 


Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
Japanese  Beetle 
Potato  Flea  Beetle 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle 
Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 
Diabrotica  Beetle 
Asparagus  Beetle 


Horseradish  Beetle 
Strawberry  Beetle 
Walnut  Husk  Fly 
Tobacco  Flea  Beetle 
Pepper  Beetle 
Egg-plant  Beetle 
Blister  Beetle 


Apple  Flea  Beetle 
Tobacco  Horn  Worm 
Tomato  Worm 
Cabbage  Worm 
Cut  Worms 
Codling  Moth 
Etc. 


Especially  effective  against  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

Effective  control  with  DUTOX  costs  so  little,  you  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  it.  Order  from  your  dealer  — or  send  the  coupon 
today  for  further  information. 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Founded  1839  Incorporated  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dealers— Write  for  attractive  DUTOX  proposition. 

Other  Grasselli  Spray  or  Dust  'Products: — 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Powder 
Calcium  Arsenate  Powder 
Bordeaux  Mixture  Powder 
Monohydrated  Copper  Sulphate 
Dusting  Sulphur 
Casein  Spreader 

nf  Nirnfinp 


The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co., 

629  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Please  send  me  full  information  about 
Grasselli  DUTOX. 

Name 


Town 


KFC.  V.  S  PAT.  OFF 


4  pounds  of  beans  (8  limes  os  much!) 
from  the  ne»f  row  ihot  was 

SPRAYED 


Only  7  i  ounces  of  beans 
from  one  row 

NOT  SPRAYED 


R.  D. 


Made  by  a  Firm  v/ith  92  years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


My  Dealer  is 

His  Address 


State 


WARNING/ 

Kill  That 

Poison  Ivy  Now! 

Don't  wait  until  it  causes  you  agony  to 
realize  that  you  have  this  dangerous  plant 
on  your  property. 

Kill  it  NOW  with 


Easily  —  Quickly  —  Permanently 


Recommended  by  Federal  and  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Stations  for  killing  all 
types  of  noxious  weeds. 

To  kill  poison  ivy — just  dust  ATLACIDE 
CALCIUM  CHLORATE  from  the  handy 
sifter  can  on  the  leaves  and  stems,  or  di¬ 
lute  in  water  and  apply  with  a  sprayer. 
Kills  roots  as  well  as  tops.  Non-poisonous 
to  livestock  or  people. 


Chipman  Chemical  Engineering  Co.,  Inc., 

136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

I’lease  send  me  complete  literature  on 
Atlacide.  . 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

□  I  am  enclosing  $1.50  for  3%  lbs.  ,  Trans 

0  I  am  enclosing  $7.00  for  50  lbs.  I  porta- 

0  I  am  enclosing  $13.50  for  100  lbs.  f  tion 

0  I  am  enclosing  $26.00  for  200  lbs.  ‘  prepaltl 

Name  . 

Address  . . . 

City  . . . State  . 

RNY-6-20-31 


The  Graber  Grapple  Fork 

— an  all-purpose  Hayfork 

More  efficient  than  any  6  tine 
grapple  fork. 

Replaces  single  fork,  grapple 
•  fork  and  may  be  used  with  - 
sling  carrier.  Connect  two  of 
forks  shown  above  with  clevis  on  carrier 
to  make  a  collapsible  grapple  fork.  When 
tripped  occupies  space  10"  square.  Sets 
to  26"  depth,  spread  of  5  feet,  weight  of 
two  forks  39  lbs.  Sold  by  leading  dealers 
everywhere.  Ask  for  3  day  free  trial. 

Graber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Plows  A  Powerful  Tractor  for  Small  Farms, 
SeedSl  Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 
Cultivates^  Fruit  Growers  and  Poultrymea 
MfnvcHaii  ■  t AS Y  TERMS 

nndl  mms\Walking  &  Riding  Equipment, 
EMtQLBWnSY^ygg  Catalog— Does  Belt  Work| 

STANDARD  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
3260  Como  Ave  2405  Chestnut  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauch 
Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth  —  seed  and 
atalk.  All  rear  usefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 
Invaluable  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  eto 
Does  4  men’s  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 
Hauck  Mfg.  Co..  123  Tenth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.V. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  attractive  low  price.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Sample  and  circular  free. 

THCO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  66  Melrose,  Ohio 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 

Man’sprice.  Only  $26  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  -  S  ALIN  A,  KANSAS 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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IT’S 

THRILLING 


to  find  your 
right  smoke! 

A  PIPE — filled  with  Edgeworth! 

Again  this  has  been  found  the 
winning  combination  by  a  smoker 
of  wide  experience. 

“I  am  more  than  pleased  with 
Edgeworth,”  writes  James  J.  Burke 
of  Philadelphia.  “It  is  my  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  pipe  smoking.  The  pipe 
is  indeed  the  real  smoke.  My  only 
regret  is  that  I  did  not  find  it  out 
sooner.” 

There  you  have  a  typical  experi¬ 
ence.  A  pipe  and  Edgeworth  do 
please. 

Perhaps  you  thinly  you’ve  found 
your  right  smoke — but  have  you? 
There  is  a  simple  and  decisive  way 
for  you  to  see  how  Edgeworth 
appeals  to  your  taste:  try  it. 

Get  a  good  pipe.  Fill  up  with 
Edgeworth.  Taste  the  cool,  savory, 
full-bodied  flavor.  A  special  blend 
of  fine  burleys  makes  this  flavor — 
plus  Edgeworth’s  distinctive  eleventh 
process,  which  gives  a  cooler  and 
richer  smoke.  You  can  get  the  full- 
size  tin  of  Edgeworth  from  any 
dealer.  Or  send  coupon  below  for 
special  free  sample  packet. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Edgeworth  is  a  blend  of  ^  m^i, 
fine  old  burleys,  with  its  M 
natural  savor  insured  by  £  m  J 
Eidge  worth’s  distinctive 
eleventh  process.  Buy 
Edgeworth  anywhere  in 
two  forms —  Ready  Rub¬ 
bed”  and  “Plug  Slice.” 

All  sizes.  15  pocket 
package  to  pound  humidor 
tin.  Larus  &  Bro.  Co., 

Richmond,  Va. 

-—CLIP  COUPON 


LARUS  &  BRO.  CO:,  300  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Send  me  the  Edgeworth  sample.  I’ll  try  it  in  a  good  pipe. 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTflC. — The  tri-State  program 
to  rid  the  harbor  and  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  tidewaters  of  ref¬ 
use,  described  as  the  most  important 
movement  for  health  in  the  past  50  years, 
was  started  June  3.  At  the  first  public 
meeting  of  the  newly  organized  Tri-State 
Anti-Pollution  Commission  in  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Joseph  P.  Day  was 
elected  chairman.  Sanitation  and  health 
experts,  engineers  and  political  leaders, 
who  stressed  the  non-partisan,  co-opera¬ 
tive  spirit  of  the  commission  and  its 
work,  were  united  in  condemnation  of  the 
polluted  waters,  which  were  characterized 
as  “open  cesspools”  and  dangers  to  the 
health  of  bordering  communities.  Dan¬ 
gers  to  navigation  were  emphasized,  and 
possibilities  of  closing  bathing  beaches 
were  seen  if  further  delay  increased  the 
pollution. 

A  tire  which  had  .burned  over  a  year 
in  the  Erie  Railroad'., s  cinder  bank  at 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  was  extinguished 
June  4.  The  fire  started  May  29,  1930, 
and  burned  over  three  acres.  The  Erie 
Railroad  Company  spent  over  $50,000  in 
fighting  the  fire  ‘before  it  was  finally 
brought  under  control. 

The  Powel  house,  Philadelphia,  Ta., 
where  President  Washington  was  a  visi¬ 
tor,  sometimes  called  “the  first  White 
House,” ‘has  been  sold  to  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Land¬ 
marks  and  will  be  restored.  It  was  built 
in  1759  and  sold  10  years  later  to  Samuel 
Powel,  Philadelphia’s  last  Colonial  Mayor 
and  the  first  under  the  Republic.  It  is 
said  that  Washington  celebrated  his  20th 
wedding  anniversary  there  and  danced 
with  Franklin’s  daughter.  Some  of  the 
furnishings  are  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Museum. 

“Scarface”  Alphonse  Capone,  number 
one  among  Chicago’s  “public  enemies” 
and  reputedly  the  wealthiest  of  gangland 
leaders,  surrendered  to  the  government 
June  5  and  was  released  on  $50,000  bail 
following  an  indictment  ’by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  on  charges  of  wilful  evasion 
of  income  taxes  amounting  to  $215,080.48. 
The  indictment  contains  21  counts,  and 
is  the  culmination  of  two  years’  investi¬ 
gation.  A  felony  count  is  punishable  by 
a  five-year  penitentiary  sentence  and  a 
$10,000  fine.  There  was  no  contention 
that  the  $215,080.48  represented  all  that 
Capone  might  owe  the  government  if  he 
paid  an  honest  income  tax.  Rather,  the 
government  alleged  that  this  amount  is 
due  on  a  net  income  of  $1,038,054.84  for 
the  years  1925  to  1929,  inclusive.  Neither 
was  it  contended  that  this  was  all  the 
Capone  income  of  those  five  years,  but  it 
represents  what  the  prosecutors  expect 
to  be  able  to  prove  actually  reached  his 
pockets.  Capone  has  boasted  that  he  was 
too  smart  for  the  government,  that  he  put 
no  money  in  banks  and  no  money  could 
be  traced  to  him. 

The  Denver  Mint  announced  June  6 
that  gold  would  be  purchased  in  amounts 
as  small  as  two  ounces,  worth  approxi¬ 
mately  $41.  A  small  army  of  placer 
miners,  because  of  economic  conditions, 
has  returned  to  the  hills  and  streams  to 
search  for  the  yellow  metal  which  lured 
prospectors  to  Colorado  70  years  ago. 
Since  gold  is  the  -basis  of  money  value, 
an  ounce  of  gold  ‘brings  just  as  much  as 
it  did  two  years  ago.  The  new  mint 
order  applies  only  to  gold  in  the  natural 
state,  and  not  to  dental  or  jewelry  scrap 
or  other  fabricated  material. 

Oscar  Greenstein,  president,  and  Leon 
S.  Pelz,  treasurer,  of  Consolidated  Fac¬ 
tors  Corporation,  who  were  found  guilty 
of  mail  fraud  in  the  sale  of  „$2, 000, 000 
of  stock  to  the  public,  were  sentenced 
June  8  at  New  York  -by  Federal  Judge 
William  Rondy  to  serve  18  months  each 
in  Atlanta  penitentiary.  Charles  H. 
Ivelby,  defense  attorney,  presented  to  the 
court  a  petition  signed  by  10  of  the  jurors 
recommending  clemency.  After  imposing 
sentence,  Judge  Rondy  released  the  pris¬ 
oners  in  bail  of  $7,500  each  pending 
appeal. 

A  boy  playing  with  matches  caused  a 
fire  in  the  village  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Tring,  Quebec.  June  6,  that  destroyed  32 
buildings  and  damaged  several  others, 
including  the  village  church.  Among  the 
buildings  destroyed  were  a  convent  and 
the  local  branch  of  the  Banoue  Cana- 
dienne  Nationale. 

Fire,  caused  by  an  explosion  aboard  an 
oil  barge,  destroyed  an  area  of  six  square 
blocks  along  the  waterfront  and  in  the 
wholesale  business  section  of  Norfolk. 
Va.,  June  7.  doing  damage  estimated  at 
from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  Fanned  by 
a  stiff  southerly  wind,  the  flames  spread 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  local  fire  de¬ 
partment  was  unable  to  cope  with  them. 
Additional  engines  were  called  from  New¬ 
port  News,  Portsmouth,  Suffolk  and  other 
near-by  cities;  as  well  as  from  Richmond 
and  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Discovery  was  made  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
.Tune  9,  that  approximately  $213,000  in 
city  welfare  funds  had  been  stolen 
through  forgery  of  grocery  certificates  and 
Alex  F.  Lewis,  a  former  petty  clerk  in 
the  department,  is  under  arrest  charged 
with  the  crime.  Lewis  within  the  last 
two  months  has  become  known  as  a  phil¬ 
anthropist,  a  member  of  the  Detroit  Yacht 
Club,  an  owner  of  fine  automobiles,  a 
partner  in  a  motor  sales  firm,  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organization  work, 
and  prospective  builder  of  a  large  home. 
Lewis  got  a  job  in  the  Welfare  Depart¬ 


ment  on  letters  purported  to  he  signed 
by  prominent  citizens. 

A.  C.  Townley,  founder  in  1918  of  the 
Nonpartisan  League  in  The  Northwest, 
has  become  the  leader  in  an  attempt  to 
form  a  new  non-partisan  organization. 
A  five-year  moratorium  on  all  interest 
payments  is  the  key  to  his  platform.  He 
characterizes  the  plan  as  a  “simple,  easy 
and  immediate  remedy  for  today’s  busi¬ 
ness  depression  and  maladjustments 
which  Congress  could  put  into  force 
quickly.”  Townley  has  laid  plans  for  a 
concerted  membership  drive  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  -South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 
The  “workers  of  the  East  will  join  with 
the  farmers  of  the  West  in  demanding 
a  new  deal,”  he  asserts. 

WASHINGTON.— Total  deportations 
of  aliens  from  the  United  States  during 
April,  1931,  numbered  1,897,  an  increase 
of  171  over  the  preceding  month  and  the 
largest  number  deported  for  any  month 
this  year,  the  Labor  Department  an¬ 
nounced  June  4.  Of  the  total,  803  were 
returned  to  Mexico,  210  to  Canada,  741 
to  European  countries,  principally  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Scandinavia,  Italy,  Jugoslavia  and 
Germany.  Those  destined  to  China  and 
other  parts  of  Asia  numbered  76,  and  67 
went  to  all  other  countries.  Typical  of 
the  causes  of  deportation  cited ‘by  the  de¬ 
partment  were :  Entering  the  country 
without  proper  visa,  662;  criminal  and 
immoral  classes,  268 ;  remained  longer 
than  permitted,  384,  and  mentally  or 
physically  defective,  87.  Immigrant  aliens 
seeking  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  States  during  April  numbered 
3,470,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  num¬ 
ber  admitted  during  April,  1930,  when 
admissions,  totalling  22,261,  exceeded 
those  of  the  five-month  period  ended 
April,  1931,  by  1,537. 

President  Hoover  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  decided 
June  6  that  Guam,  the  island  spot  in  the 
mid-Pacifie  Ocean  visualized  as  a  great 
American  naval  base,  no  longer  has  any 
military  value.  Such  activities  as  the 
Navy  has  carried  on  in  the  island  since 
it  was  eliminated  as  a  possible  naval 
fortress  by  the  terms  of  the  Washington 
arms  conference  treaties  will  be  reduced 
to  “the  minimum  basis  required  by  the 
civil  government  of  the  island.”  The  na¬ 
tive  population  of  Guam,  which  lies  on 
the  ocean  route  between  Hawaii,  Avliere 
the  United  States  maintains  a  sizable 
naval  base,  and  the  Philippines,  is  17,000. 
Mr.  Hoover  was  told  that,  savings  al¬ 
ready  effected  by  the  reorganization  of 
the  fleet  last  year  will  amount  to  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  July  1  next  should  reduce  ex¬ 
penditures  for  that  period  $10,000,000  to 
$15,000,000  below  the  Congressional  ap¬ 
propriations,  a  saving  of  approximately 
$25,000,000  partly  accomplished  with  the 
rest  in  sight. 

Secretary  of  War  Hurley,  after  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  North  River  Bridge 
Company’s  application  to.  -build  a  bridge 
accross  the  Hudson  River  at  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York,  to  New  Jersey, 
decided  June  9  to  adhere  to  the  ruling  of 
his  predecessor,  Secretary  Good,  that  a 
bridge  at  that  point  should  have  a  clear¬ 
ance  of  at  least  200  feet  for  the  centre 
span  and  185  feet  for  the  side  spans  to 
meet  navigation  requirements.  This 
means  the  rejection  of  the  new  applica¬ 
tion  made  by  the  company  several  months 
ago.  If  the  structure  is  to  be  built  there, 
new  plans  must  be  presented  with  the 
clearances  as  specified  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 


Observations  from 
Long  Acres 

There  is  a  very  .noticeable  increase  in 
the  use  of  lime-sulphur  solution  as  a 
Summer  spray  in  place  of  the  older  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture.  The  common  practice  is 
to  mix  one  gallon  of  lime-sulphur,  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  and 
50  gallons  of  water  for  Summer  spray 
with  the  same  proportions  if  the  capacity 
of  the  sprayer  is  more  than  50  gallons. 
A  number  prefer  the  dry,  powdered  lime- 
sulphur,  using  four  pounds  to  equal  a 
gallon  of  the  liquid  lime-sulphur.  But 
my  observations  also  note  a  very  great 
increase  in  russeting  of  late  years,  al¬ 
though  it  was  of  little  or  no  consequence 
a  few  years  ago.  My  friend,  the  research 
scientist  connected  with  the  Monroe, 
(Mich.),  nursery,  concludes  that  russeting 
is  an  inbred  fault,  which  results  from 
the  inclusion  of  the  old  russet  strain  in 
the  newer  varieties,  which  admittedly  are 
all  crossbred,  or  have  resulted  from  a  so- 
called  sport  from  a  tree  which  had  the 
russet  strain  in  its  make-up.  Maybe  he  is 
right,  but  it  appears  that  russeting  was 
not  a  serious  factor  a  few  years  ago,  and 
is  becoming  increasingly  serious  of  late 
years.  Possibly  this  is  in  direct  ratio 
wth  the  increased  use  of  lime-sulphur  as 
a  Summer  spray.  I  do  not  state  that  as 
a  fact,  but  wish  the  experiment  stations 
would  either  prove  or  disprove  the  theory. 

The  old-time  method  of  mixing  Bor¬ 
deaux  was  to  slake  quicklime,  which  was 
a  messy  job  unless  you  had  a  box  for 
that  purpose,  make  a  solution  of  blue- 
stone  in  a  wooden  container,  which  also 
was  some  bother,  as  the  stone  did  not 
dissolve  readily,  then  take  in  proportion, 
four  pounds  of  lime,  four  pounds  of  blue- 
stone  and  40  gallons  of  water.  This  nec¬ 
essitated  having  a  scale  handy  for  exact 
weighing  of  the  lime  and  Milestone,  but 
most  men  went  by  guess,  as  the  scale  was 
either  missing  or  he  never  owned  one. 
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That  explains  why  lime-sulphur  became 
so  popular  as  it  is  very  easy  to  pour  out 
a  gallon  of  it  or  mix  a  few  pounds  in 
water.  However,  the  newer  preparations 
for  mixing  Bordeaux  are  much  easier  to 
use,  as  the  Milestone  comes  in  powdered 
form  and  hydrated  lime  replaces  the 
quicklime.  I  note  that  hydrated  -lime  does 
not  remain  in  solution  very  well,  as  it 
has  a  tendency  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  and  clog  the  intake  of  the 
pump.  Slaked  quicklime  did  remain  in 
solution  after  it  had  been  laboriously 
stirred  into  a  thin  liquid.  I  buy  the 
ready  prepared  Bordeaux  which  comes  in 
powdered  form,  needing  only  mixing  in  a 
pail  of  water  before  pouring  into  the 
barrel.  It  is  a  little  more  expensive  blit 
far  preferable  to  home  mixing.  I  use  the 
the  dry  lime-sulphur  also  as  it  is  far 
easier  to  handle  in  all  ways  but  Bordeaux 
is  preferred  for  Summer  sprays.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  lime-sul-phur  is  the 
cause  of  russeting  but  only  suspect  so. 

Last.  Summer  and  Fall  witnessed  an 
awful  waste  of  moans  and  groans  be¬ 
cause  the  dry  weather  was  going  to  rain 
the  fruit  crop  for  this  year,  as  no  fruit 
buds  could  develop.  Actually  the  dry 
weather  must  have  been  just  wliat  the 
doctor  ordered  for  the  fruit  trees,  as  they 
blossomed  this  year  as  never  before,  and 
apparently  the  young  fruits  are  going  to 
stick.  Generally  one  out  of  1(1  pears 
stick  after  they  develop,  but  this  year 
the  pears  hang  in  clumps  or  rather  stand 
up  in  clumps,  as  they  are  still  in  spraying 
condition. 

What  I  did  not  know  about  ringing  or 
girdling  limbs  to  make  fruit  set  would 
have  made  quite  a  .book  but  I  had  read 
a  great  deal  about  it,  and  concluded  it 
might  do  some  good.  So  I  took  my  old 
pocket-knife  and  cut  clear  down  through 
the -bark,  cambium  layer  and  all  and  then 
drew  .the  blade  around  the  limb.  This 
was  done  after  .the  tree  was  pruned-  long 
before  the  sap  started  to  develop  the  buds. 
Whether  that  had  any  effect  *1  do  not 
know -but  ’I  do  know  that  pears  and  apples 
are  setting  in  abundance  where  before 
they  blossomed,  and  that  was  all,  as  it 
took  a  thousand  blossoms  to  make  one 
fruit.  That  was  of  course  the  wrong  way 
to  go  at  it  as  the  process  was  explained 
in  full  in  a  later  paper  but  no  ill  effect 
is  noticed  at  this  writing,  as  those  ringed 
limbs  are  -fully  as  green  and  thrifty  as 
the  others  and  setting  fruits  at  a  grea't 
rate. 

Date  May  skated  perilously  near  a 
freeze,  as  we  had  to  keep  -the  heating 
stove  going  day  after  day  and  wear  heavy 
coats  or  sweaters  while  working.  Plant¬ 
ing  corn  with  the  fingers  stiff  with  cold 
was  a  new  experience  for  me.  I  never 
saw  seed  come  up  so  slowly  as  it  does 
this  .year,  corn  planted  two  weeks  ago  is 
not  up  yet_,  the  garden  planted  three 
weeks  ago  is  just  coming  .up  with  the 
little  stuff  like  carrots,  -beets,  parsnips 
not  up  yet.  Weeds,  quack  grass  and 
Canada  thistles  thoiTgh  flourished  as 
Usual  regardless  of  the  cold  weather,  so 
some  husky  cleaning  is  in  store.  Tomor¬ 
row  morning  the  boys  and  I  are  going 
fishing.  We  went  last  week,  nearly  froze 
and  did  not  get  a  fish  but  it  is  warmer 
now.  No  lordly  equipment  for  us  and  no 
stream  whipping  for  trout.  .T.ust  a  ‘home- 
cut  pole,  an  angleworm-  and  we  hope  a 
mess  of  suckers,  as  they  are  running  up 
the  creeks  now.  We  shall  fish  at  the 
mouth  of  a  creek  or  in  the  river  near 
the  mouth.  I  made  a  cart  for  ‘baby  out 
of  a  box  and  old  -tricycle  -wheels,  and 
Calvin  is  wheeling  'her  around  to  her 
great  delight.  An  old  horse  blanket  and 
a  discarded  rag  rug  «made  them  a  play 
tent  south  of  the  house  but .baby  chased 
me  -with  a  stick  when  I  crawled  -in. 
Simple  things  these,  hut  the  sum  total 
makes  home  life  on  the  old  farm  worth 

living.  L.  B.  REBER. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Growing-  Dewberries 

In  cultivation  of  dewberries  1  have 
tried  unsuccessfully  training  them  on  a 
wire  fence  as  suggested  sometimes.  The 
very  brittle  vines  break  easily  when  be¬ 
ing  tied  to  or  twined  around  the  wires, 
and  all  those  branches  have  always  been 
winter-killed.  The  fruit  has  not  been  as 
good  or  as  large  as  on  the  vines  left 
lying  on  the  ground.  These  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  get  overgrown  with  grass,  which  is 
very  hard  to  eradicate  without  breaking 
the  vines,  and  get  so  tangled  with  each 
other,  and  their  new  growth,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  gather  any  berries. 

Vermont.  e.  g.  m. 

Dewberries  in  the  North  are  likely  to 
require  some  covering.  Because  of  the 
difficulties  mentioned  by  E.  G.  M.  we 
have  given  up  dewberries  in  favor  of 
blackberries,  such  as  Eldorado  and 
Snyder,  which  we  consider  better  than 
dewberries  under  our  conditions.  Farther 
south,  in  the  Carolinas,  dewberries  are 
hardy  and  grown  commercially  with 
success. 


Grass  stains  are  caused  by  the  green 
coloring  matter  known  as  chlorophyll 
which  is  present  in  leaves  of  plants.  It 
is  practically  insoluble  in  water,  so  can¬ 
not  be  washed  out.  Alcohol,  however,  of 
either  the  denatured  or  wood  variety,  will 
destroy  chlorophyll.  Treating  the  spolj 
with  alcohol  will  usually  take  out  all 
traces  of  the  green  color. 
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Visit  to  a  Friendly  Farm 

Six  o’clock  was  the  time  set  for  waking 
on  this  eventful  day,  but  I  was  wide 
awake  long  before  the  dawn.  Spring  was 
casting  her  spell  upon  me,  and  the  joy 
of  getting  out  into  the  country  for  one 
glorious  day  chased  all  sleep  from  my 
eyes.  It  wasn't  hard,  therefore,  to  put 
one  over  on  the  lark,  and  be  all  dressed 
and  ready  at  the  first  sound  from  the 


1 Laddie ,  the  Collie,  Greeted  Us 


born  of  my  friend’s  new  car.  It  was 
(i  :25  when  she  arrived,  but  with  camera 
in  hand,  I  was  already  waiting. 

Had  we  selected  the  day,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  enchanting,  and  the  dawn 
was  a  thing  of  beauty  and  joy.  Away 
through  Prospect  Park  we  glided,  some 
Crocuses  on  a  bank  nearby  sending  us 
a  friendly  greeting  as  we  passed.  There 


Looking  at  the  Young  Stock 

was  a  peculiar  charm  of  freshness  about 
that  morning  that  reminded  me  of  the 
lines : 

“Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning, 
Every  morn  is  a  world  made  new.” 

Our  destination  was  Wliortlekill  Farm, 
in  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  we  took  our 
course  through  the  Sawmill  River  Park¬ 
way,  which  man  has  built  with  nature  as 
his  model.  How  wonderful  it  all  seemed ; 
how  different  from  the  familiar  scenes  of 
city  and  suburbs !  The  river  seemed  to 


Tim  and  the  Coivs 

play  all  sorts  of  pranks  as  it  meandered 
along  its  way.  What  inspiration  one  can 
get  from  such  a  stream ! 

We  went  out  of  our  way  for  a  few 
miles  to  pass  through  Poughkeepsie,  and 
then  ascended  a  hill  to  the  farm.  Could 
anything  ever  equal  the  welcome  we  had 
there?  It  was  the  good  old-time  sort 
that  city  folks,  in  the  stress  of  a  busy 
life,  seem  to  be  outgrowing.  Really  I 
should  not  say  “busy,”  for  our  busy  day 
is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  farmer’s. 

Our  farmer  host  was  doing  a  good  job 
at  the  woodpile  when  we  arrived.  He 
came  forward  eagerly  to  meet  us.  His 
wife  took  us  around  the  large  farmhouse 
which  was  erected  a  century  ago  by  a 


Mr.  Van  Wyck,  who  was  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  at  that  time.  It  is  now 
equipped  with  all  the  modern  conveni¬ 
ences,  but  there  were  evidences  of  the 
substantial  old  furniture  everywhere.  By 
a  window  in  a  hall,  stood  a*  flowering 
cactus  which  we  were  told  had  been  in 


The  Herd  in  Front  of  the  Barn 


the  family  for  75  years,  and  by  its  side 
was  a  fern  owned  by  the  farmer’s  grand¬ 
parents. 

Then  we  took  a  walk  around  the  farm 
escorted  by  Laddie,  the  Scotch  collie,  and 
the  black  cat,  Tim.  Even  the  cows 


thought  it  their  duty  to  extend  cordiality 
to  us  as  we  took  their  pictures.  Do  you 
see  how  well  they  posed,  these  splendid- 
looking  Holstein-Friesians?  The  one 
standing  near  to  my  friend  in  the  picture 
shown  here  is  Sylvia  Kookee  De  Kol,  just 
13  months  old.  The  young  bull  in  the 
foreground  of  the  other  picture  is  just  a 
year  old  and  glories  in  the  name  of 
Fish  kill  Fayne  de  Kol,  while  the  eight- 
month  heifer  who  gives  the  place  of 
prominence  to  Tim.  was  presented  to  our 
hostess  by  her  husband’s  uncle,  a  dairy¬ 
man  on  a  neighboring  farm,  and  a  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  poultry  strutted 
before  us  with  great  pride. 

Before  luncheon  we  wandered  down  to 
the  creek  where  trout  are  sometimes 
caught.  It  was  too  early  in  the  season 
for  any  flowers  to  be  in  bloom  but  birds 
of  all  description  were  around.  Arm  in 
arm,  my  friend  and  I  sauntered  along  un¬ 
til  we  came  to  a  shady  nook  under  the 
trees.  There  we  remained  in  silence.  The 
birds  had  begun  to  sing,  and  instinctive¬ 
ly,  we  both  felt  that  the  human  voice 
would  jar  on  this  rapturous  melody. 

E.  G. 


An  Old  Tree  Slaughtered 

The  following  from  Batavia  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Neics  is  a  sad  tale,  quite  in  line 
with  other  cases  of  roadside  tree  de¬ 
struction  : 

One  of  the  venerable  oaks  of  the  Gen¬ 
esee  Valley,  in  this  case  a  giant  under 
which  Red  Jacket,  famed  Indian,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  delivered  an  important 
appeal  for  the  lives  of  tribesmen  when 
white  men  had  them  at  their  mercy,  has 
been  cut  down  because  it  happened  to  be 
in  a  bee  line  laid  out  by  State  highway 
engineers  for  an  improved  highway.  Prac¬ 
tical-minded  folks  will  give  a  sigh  and 
say  the  tree  would  have  passed  on,  in 


time,  anyhow.  Others  will  insist  such 
venerable  figures  as  this  oak  tree  should 
be  spared.  That  the  tree  was  in  good  con¬ 
dition  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  took 
highwaymen  four  days  to  slaughter  it. 


Using  Woodchuck  Hide 

On  page  001  is  request  about  how  to 
tan  woodchuck  hides  to  make  laces. 
When  I  was  a  boy  the  farmers  most  all 
in  this  locality  tanned  woodchuck  hides 
for  string  leather,  which  was  very  strong 
when  finished.  I  tanned  some  hides  my¬ 
self  and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  did  it. 

When  the  hide  was  fresh,  salt  was 
nibbed  on  every  particle  of  the  flesh  side 
of  the  hide,  then  I  rolled  the  hide  up  hair 
out  and  let  it  remain  10  days  or  two 
weeks. 

I  then  unrolled  the  hide  and  put  it 
into  a  tight  open  box  or  trough  and 
covered  it  with  hardwood  ashes  and 
water.  It  stayed  in  the  ashes  and  water 
until  the  hair  would  come  off. 

Then  I  took  the  hide  out  of  the  ashes 
and  took  all  hair  off.  I  scraped  off  all 
the  bits  of  flesh  that  stuck  on  the  meaty 
side  of  the  hide  when  it  was  taken  off 
the  woodchuck. 

I  then  put  the  hide  into  a  tight  open 
box  or  trough  and  covered  it  with  salt, 
alum  and  water,  one-half  salt  and  one- 
half  alum,  and  let  it  stay  there  six  weeks 
or  longer.  Then  I  took  the  hide  out  of 
the  alum  and  salt.  After  taking  out  and 
let  dry  some,  not  too  much,  I  would  pull 
it  one  way  and  another  to  make  it  soft. 
I  put  oil  on  the  hide  to  keep  it  soft, 
rubbed  it  in  and  heated  it  by  a  stove  so 
the  grease  would  soak  into  the  hide.  I 
kept  working  it  with  my  hand  until  it 
was  a  fine  leather,  soft  and  pliable. 
Neat’s-foot  oil  is  best  to  use  on  hide. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  J.  hall. 


Begin  Now  to  Cut  Your  Costs 

-with  a  FAR  MALL 
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The 

McCormick-Deering 
FARM  ALL 


The  FARMALL 
cultivates  2  or  4 
rows.  This  4-row 
outfit  cleans  33  to 
50  acres  a  day;  in 
later  cultivatings, 
50  to  65  acres. 


|OUR  success  this  year  is  going  to  depend  largely  on 
how  much  productive  work  you  can  get  done  in  fast 
time  with  little  labor.  Some  men  make  it  cost  very 
little  to  put  in  and  harvest  their  crops,  and  they  get 
a  good  profit  whatever  the  price.  Your  profit  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  how  low  you  can  cut  your  costs. 

In  this  vital  matter  of  cost  reduction,  thousands  have 
found  the  popular  McCormick-Deering  FARMALL  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable.  The  FARMALL  is  a  real  all-purpose 
tractor.  It  tackles  all  power  jobs,  draw-bar,  belt,  and  power 
take-off— it  is  ready  for  all  machines,  all  jobs,  and  all  crops, 
including  planting  and  cultivating  of  row  crops.  It  replaces 
6  to  10  horses  and  2  to  3  men.  It  plows  up  to  9  acres  a  day, 
plants  up  to  45  acres  a  day,  cultivates  up  to  65  acres  a  day, 
cuts  a  14-ft.  swath  of  hay  with  Farmall  mower  and  trailer 
mower,  and  handles  all  haying  jobs.  Many  men  farm  up  to 
200  acres — alone — with  the  FARMALL. 

Don’t  postpone  FARMALL  ownership  and  efficiency. 
Invest  in  a  FARMALL  —  begin  now  to  cut  your  costs. 
Read  what  Arthur  Anderson,  of  Valley,  Neb.,  did.  He  is 
one  among  thousands  who  are  enthusiastic  about  this  tractor. 
Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  liberal  terms  on 
the  FARMALL— the  3-annual-payment  plan. 


FARMALL  Cuts  Corn 
Costs  to  $ 5.73  per  Acre 

In  1930,  Arthur  Anderson,  Val¬ 
ley,  Neb., a  FARMALLTractor 
owner,  produced  130  acres  of 
corn  at  an  actual  cost,  exclusive 
of  land  charges,  of  $5.73  per 
acre.  The  government  average 
cost  per  acre  on  farms  with 
similar  yields  is  $12.98.  Mr. 
Anderson’s  yield  totaled  3,900 
bushels,  the  cost  per  bushel  be¬ 
ing  a  fraction  more  than  19  cents. 
His  costs  included:  tractor  ex¬ 
pense;  15  days’  labor  plowing 
and  harrowing,  4>/2  days’ disking, 
4  days’  planting  with  a  4- row 
planter,  18  days’  cultivating  with 
a  2-row  cultivator,  and  9  days’ 
harvesting;  and  seed,  overhead, 
machinery  other  than  the  tractor, 
and  hauling. 

This  is  one  example  among 
many  we  have  on  file,  all  fur¬ 
nished  us  by  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  tractor  owners.  Copy  of 
booklet  containing  them  will  be 
mailed  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AUGUST  15  is  the  day  on  which  onr  great  Coast 
to  Coast  Tour  to  the  Northwest  starts — two 
weeks  through  the  most  magnificent  scenery  — 
Glacier  Park,  the  Rockies,  Mt.  Rainier,  Puget  Sound, 
Lake  Louise,  Banff.  Between  these  scenes  of  gran¬ 
deur  we  shall  find  the  interesting  wheatfields,  or¬ 
chards,  great  timber  mills  and  other  industries.  Ask 
for  full  particulars  and  go  with  us  on  this  inspiring, 
educational  and  restful  trip. 

* 

AYING  time  is  at  hand.  This  is  a  matter  in 
which,  as  a  rule,  most  of  us  know  how  much 
better  than  we  do.  Weather  is  likely  to  upset  the 
best  plans,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  labor  ca¬ 
pacity  of  both  machines  and  humans  in  those  peri¬ 
ods  which  we  call  “good  hay  weather.”  We  once 
knew  two  farms  where  50  tons  each  of  “prime” 
Timothy  hay  was  cut  for  three  years  in  succession. 
Those  farmers,  and  their  neighbors,  and  the  man 
to  whom  they  sold  the  hay,  were  all  proud  of  the 
job.  The  hay  was  actually  of  the  grade  technically 
passing  as  “prime,”  of  which  but  a  small  amount 
is  ever  made.  It  was  cut  just  after  the  blossoms  fell, 
wilted,  hunched,  aired  and  hauled  in — grown  on  up¬ 
land  free  from  weeds.  The  ideal  time  for  clover  is 
whefi  the  heads  are  in  full  bloom.  Earlier  than  that 
is  preferable  to  later,  and  excessive  drying  may  de- 
si  roy  half  of  the  leaves — the  most  valuable  part. 
Practice  with  Alfalfa  varies,  but  many  cut  when 
one-fourth  the  blooms  on  the  heads  are  out.  In 
“catchy”  weather  there  is  only  one  safe  way — a  lit¬ 
tle  down  at  a  time  and  kept  closely  in  hand.  A 
great  convenience  is  the  scaffold  in  many  barns, 
where  a  load  or  two  may  be  thrown  on  the  poles 
when  a  little  damp,  and  dropped  in  the  big  mow 
later.  It  makes  a  little  more  work,  but  the  hay 
quality  is  enough  better  to  pay. 

* 

GRASSHOPPER  war  is  under  way  in  Logan 
Co.,  Colo.,  where  the  farmers,  under  State  di¬ 
rection,  are  organizing  an  intensive  control  plan. 
Ninety-five  sections  of  land  are  included  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  that  has  been  created  at  the  request  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  resident  land-owners  in  the  area. 
Thirty  tons  of  bran  saturated  with  250  gallons  of 
sodium  arsenite  poison  and  seasoned  with  15  gal¬ 
lons  of  banana  oil,  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  which 
are  irresistible  to  foraging  grasshoppers,  constitute 
the  dose  prepared  for  the  insect  pests  that  annually 
damage  valuable  crops,  such  as  wheat,  Alfalfa  and 
sugar  beets.  This  poison  bait  is  scattered  about  in 
locations  where  needed. 

* 

LEGUME  inoculants  are  subject  to  inspection  by 
the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  It  is  provided  in  the  agricultural  law  that 
no  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  soil 
or  plant  inoculant  unless  a  license  is  obtained  from 
the  department.  Application  for  the  license  must 
include  a  statement  as  to  whether  the  inoculant  is 
represented  as  effective  for  inoculating  legumes-  or 
for  some  other  purpose,  and  if  represented  as  ef¬ 
fective  for  the  inoculation  of  legumes,  for  which 
legume  or  legumes  it  is  so  represented.  A  sample 
of  the  inoculant  must  be  submitted  with  the  applica¬ 
tion,  and  a  license  fee  of  $10  is  provided.  Examina¬ 
tion  and  testing  of  samples  at  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  at  Geneva,  (taken  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department)  is  intended  to  show  whether 
the  particular  kind  of  bacteria  in  the  container  is 
suitable  for  the  legumes  listed  on  the  bottle,  and 
whether  the  bacteria  are  alive.  Several  groups  of 
bacteria  are  used  for  legumes,  such  as  Alfalfa,  Soy 
beans,  peas,  garden  beans,  etc.  A  pure  culture  of 


bacteria  is  grown  in  the  laboratory  in  some  suitable 
medium  and  placed  in  bacteriological  containers 
which  are  ventilated  or  in  which  there  is  a  supply 
of  air  to  keep  the  bacteria  alive.  ^These  must  he 
kept  out  of  the  sun,  since  sunlight  kills  the 
organisms. 

* 

ONE  of  the  strikingly  successful  potato  growers 
of  the  East  is  T.  C.  Perley,  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  last  year  raised  20,000  bushels  on  35%  acres. 
His  methods  are  stated  to  be :  Plowing  under  clover 
sod  in  Fall ;  thorough  harrowing ;  the  use  of  cer¬ 
tified  seed;  cutting  and  planting  the  seed  the  same 
day ;  the  use  of  at  least  1,000  lbs.  of  8-16-16  ferti¬ 
lizer  per  acre,  or  its  equivalent ;  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  with  harrow,  cultivator  and  hoe ;  spraying  week¬ 
ly  from  July  1  to  digging  time  with  8-4-50  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Those  potatoes  surely  had  a  good  house  to 
live  in,  under  that  clover  sod,  plenty  to  eat  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  their  insect  and  fungus  enemies.  Mr. 
Perley  says  that  he  sometimes  sprays  twice  a  week 
if  the  weather  is  cool  and  damp. 

* 

PPLE  culture  is  being  developed  in  Russia  to  a 
considerable  volume  of  export.  “Fruit  Notes,” 
published  by  the  British  Empire  Marketing  Board, 
gives  the  Russian  fruit  exports  of  1930  as  7,150  tons, 
a  decline  of  8,960  tons  as  compared  to  1929  when 
16,110  tons  were  exported.  Exports  during  1930,  al¬ 
though  smaller  than  in  1929,  were  somewhat  greater 
than  during  the  two  crop  years  ( October- September ) 
1926-1927  and  1927-1928.  Exports  of  fresh  fruits 
consist  mainly  of  apples,  grapes  and  pears,  with  ap¬ 
ples  by  far  the  most  important,  accounting  for  al¬ 
most  90  per  cent  of  the  total.  Converted  to  bushel 
boxes  the  apple  exports  in  1929  amounted  to  about 
790,000  boxes,  and  in* *  1930  to  360,000  boxes.  Ger¬ 
many  is  the  most  important  market  for  Russian 
fruit,  taking  about  61  per  cent  of  the  total  direct 
exports.  The  remainder  of  the  exports  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows :  Denmark,  10  per  cent ;  Sweden, 
9  per  cent ;  Finland,  5  per  cent ;  and  all  others,  9 
per  cent.  The  British  market  gets  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  Russian  fruit  than  the  above  figures  in¬ 
dicate  because  of  re-exports  from  other  European 
countries.  Russian  apples  are  carefully  graded  and 
well  packed.  Both  boxes  and  barrels  are  used  as 
containers. 

* 

LAST  year,  during  the  distressing  drought,  much 
was  said  about  the  increased  amount  of  radio 
broadcasting  being  partly  responsible.  This  was  de¬ 
nied  by  weather  authorities  but,  as  the  drought  con¬ 
tinued  week  after  week,  doubtless  many  of  us  har¬ 
bored  a  feeling  that  perhaps  there  “might  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it.”  Now  with  the  same  volume  of  broad¬ 
casting,  or  more,  there  is  ample  rain — in  fact  so  much 
that  farm  work  is  delayed  by  it  in  places.  Man’s 
attempts  to-  do  anything  about  the  weather  have 
thus  far  failed.  The  expanse  of  atmosphere  is  so 
vast  that  human  devices  for  stirring  up  a  rumpus 
in  it  have  but  trivial  effect.  One  mischief  has  been 
done,  however,  and  that  in  face  of  direct  knowledge 
of  results  from  denuding  vast  tracts  of  tree  growth 
in  Asia,  where  flood  and  drought  alternate,  because 
the  regulating  action  of  the  forests  is  gone.  We  are 
learning  better  now,  and  another  generation  will 
see  some  of  our  natural  woodland  with  its  covering 
of  sizable  trees,  handled  sensibly  in  the  matters  of 
thinning  and  replacement.  The  woods  will  not  insure 
abundance  of  rain,  but  they  do  prevent  it  all  run¬ 
ning  away  at  once,  and  there  is  belief,  apparently 
with  foundation,  that  they  may  comb  moisture  out 
of  passing  clouds. 

* 

TRAWBERRIES  are  one  of  the  few  lines  of 
fresh  produce  which  are  giving  satisfactory  re¬ 
turns  to  growers  this  season.  Prices  went  as  high ' 
as  $7  per  32-quart  crate  in  the  Eastern  Shore  region, 
and  the  markets  held  fairly  well  and  tended  to  re¬ 
cover  after  the  height  of  the  local  shipping  season. 
Behavior  of  the-  market  in  the  Southern  and  Mid¬ 
dle  States  gave  encouragement  to  northern  growers. 
The  only  secret  of  the  fairly  good  strawberry  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  moderate  production,  resulting  both  from 
lack  of  extensive  new  planting  and  from  drought  in¬ 
jury  to  the  plants  in  some  sections  last  season.  Al¬ 
most  everything  else  in  the  line  of  green  produce  is 
in  larger  supply  either  from  increased  planting  or 
from  a  better  crop  season.  Prices  of  potatoes,  rang¬ 
ing  below  $1  per  100  lbs.  in  the  South,  hardly  sug¬ 
gest  a  season  of  rising  potato  values.  The  next 
heavy  supply  will  come  from  the  Eastern  Shore 
region  which  seems  to  have  fully  as  large  a  crop  as 
last  season,  or  somewhere  around  20,000  carloads. 
The  growers  in  that  section  were  persuaded  to  cut 
down  their  planting  a  little  but  the  large  yield  seems 
to  have  made  up  the  difference. 


June  20,  1931 

T  TIMES  the  elm  leaf-beetle  becomes  destruc¬ 
tive  in  various  localities,  defoliating  the  elms. 
The  insect  is  supposed  to  have  reached  this  country 
from  Europe  about  100  years  ago,  but  never  has  be¬ 
come  so  permanently  widespread  as  some  other 
pests.  When  present,  however,  it  is  a  serious  men¬ 
ace,  particularly  because  of  the  difficulty  in  spray¬ 
ing  the  tall  elms.  Rhode  Island  at  present  has  an 
infestation,  and  as  this  State  has  many  large  elms 
the  State  Agricultural  Department  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  advice  about  spraying  these  trees: 

The  most  effective  method  of  control  is  to  spray  with 
arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  2%  lbs.  of  the  dry  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  to  50  gallons  of  water.  To  increase  the 
adhesiveness  and  spreading  qualities  of  this  spray,  fish 
oil  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pint  to  50  gallons  of  the  spray 
mixture  should  be  added. 

The  actual  operation  of  spraying  must  be  carried  out 
at  the  proper  time  of  the  year  and  under  favorable 
weather  conditions.  In  spraying  elm  trees  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  elm  leaf-beetle  it  is  essential  that  the  spray¬ 
ing  be  done  early  in  June.  As  the  beetles  feed  on  tue 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  the  spray  should  be  forced  up 
through  the  foliage  and  not  thrown  down  on  the  trees 
as  in  treating  other  leaf-eating  insects.  The  spray 
should  he  very  fine  and  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
pressure  so  that  tall  elms  can  be  reached  without  climb¬ 
ing  the  trees,  high-power  pressure  sprayers  should  be 
used. 

The  elm  leaf-beetle  is  about  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  long  and  oblong  in  form.  Color  is  a  yellowish 
orange.  In  late  Summer  the  adults  hide  themselves 
in  crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees,  under  the  eaves  or 
inside  of  houses  or  barns,  there  to  pass  the  Winter 
in  a  dormant  state.  In  early  Spring  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  leaf  buds  of  the  elms  they  become  lively 
and,  flying  to  the  trees,  they  feed  upon  the  young 
leaves  and  riddle  them  with  holes.  Females  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  and  in 
about  a  week  the  caterpillars  emerge  and  feed  upon 
the  tissues  from  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  skele¬ 
tonizing  them  so  that  they  turn  brown,  shrivel  up 
and  fall.  Trees  are  thus  often  completely  defoliated 
and  persistent  defoliation  for  three  successive  years 
will  kill  the  trees. 

* 

ON  JUNE  5,  a  group  interested  iu  the  commercial 
production  of  strawberries,  met  at  Glen  Dale, 
Md.,  to  examine  the  new  strawberry  seedlings  under 
trial,  fruiting  at  the  U.  S.  Horticultural  Field  Sta¬ 
tion  there.  Visitors  came  from  as  far  away  as  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  with  most  off  them  representing 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  New  Jersey.  The  larger 
groups  collected  around  certain  rows  or  plants  in 
the  two  fields  and  argued  out  the  possibilities  of 
this  or  that  unnamed  variety  ever  becoming  a  com¬ 
mercial  or  home  success.  It  was  interesting  to  no¬ 
tice  that  the  plants  producing  the  largest  crops  and 
showing  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  desirable 
characteristics  usually  had  Howard  17  or  Premier 
blood  from  one  of  the  parents  of  the  cross.  Some 
plants  were  producing  large  fruits,  while  most  of 
them  were  much  smaller.  The  shapes,  colors,  firm¬ 
ness,  acidity,  productivity,  and  the  like,  varied  con¬ 
siderably.  Last  year’s  drought  had  prevented  a  nor¬ 
mal  amount  of  fruit  bud  formation  for  this  Sum¬ 
mer’s  crop  with  several  varieties.  The  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  about  10  acres  devoted  to 
these  trials  which  have  resulted  in  the  production 
of  several  new  strawberries  so  far,  with  more  com¬ 
ing  in  a  year  or  so. 

* 

My  general  health  has  much  improved  the  past  month 
or  so,  though  1  am  not  able  to  do  anything  in  fields — 
only  a  little  garden  work. 

HIS  is  from  the  letter  of  an  R.  N.-Y.  friend,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  in  active  farm  life.  Ill¬ 
ness  is  hard  to  endure  anyway,  but  especially  dif¬ 
ficult  for  one  accustomed  to  taking  hold  of  the  day’s 
work  with  strength  and  courage.  He  sees  and 
thinks  of  so  many  things  to  do  while  unable  to  do 
them.  The  usual  advice  given  in  such  cases  to 
“make  the  best  of  it”  is  about  as  helpful  as  the 
consolation  of  Job’s  friends,  who  reminded  him  that 
lie  had  brought  his  troubles  on  himself.  But  our 
friend  is  in  touch  with  the  soil  once  more,  and  we 
believe  the  garden  will  have  some  pleasant  things 
to  say  to  him,  as  well  as  to  many  others  who  have 
been  shut  in,  and  are  once  more  able  to  get  out  and 
feel  the  thrill  as  their  hands  touch  the  fresh  earth 
again. 


Brevities 

Celery  in  the  home  garden — page  698. 

It  is  great  weather  for  strawberries  to  grow  and 
ripen. 

“In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.” 

“Thank  you.”  as  the  rows  of  garden  sweet  corn  said 
when  Grandfather  finished  hoeing  them. 

Illinois  has  ruled  that  after  July  1,  no  artificial 
coloring  will  be  permitted  in  any  preserved  tomato 
products. 

Moth  balls  for  moles.  Open  one  of  the  main  runs 
and  pour  in  a  few.  Some  report  this  plan  favorably. 
It  is  worth  trying. 
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Farm  Boys  in  the  City 

RADUATES  of  the  six  New  York  State  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  have  organized  a  fraternity- 
known  as  the  Theta  Gamma,  with  an  approximate 
membership  of  one  thousand.  These  boys  are  not 
all  employed  as  producers  on  the  farm  to  utilize  the 
information  acquired  in  their  school  work.  Many  are, 
hut  some  have  found  their  way  to  positions  and 
business  allied  to  agriculture.  As  their  guest  at 
their  bi-monthly  meeting  at  22  East  38th  Street, 
New  York  City,  recently,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  their  sentiments,  individual  and  collective, 
with  reference  to  the  old  homes  on  the  farm,  and 
their  attitude  to  agricultural  interests  generally. 
Our  conviction  is  that  while  many  of  them  did  not 
return  to  the  farm,  the  State  has  made  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  in  giving  them  an  agricultural  education. 
They  mix  daily  with  city  people  who  know  little  of 
farm  life.  They  carry  into  city  circles  the  worthy 
traditions  and  aspirations  of  farm  people.  Their 
habits  of  industry  and  clean  living  bespeak  the 
ideals  of  farm  life  and  pave  the  way  to  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  urban  and  country  people. 

We  take  it  that  the  great  majority  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  secondary  school  return  to  the  farm,  and 
we  like  to  pay  tribute  to  their  sacrifice  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  homestead,  the  aged  parents  and  the 
community.  These  boys  who  seek  opportunity  and 
fortune  elsewhere,  however,  are  doing  a  missionary 
work  for  agriculture  in  other  fields,  and  we  left  the 
scene  of  their  festivity  and  hospitality  in  a  great 
city  with  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  purpose  and  spirit 
of  these  young  men,  which  we  believe  will  be  shared 
by  the  faculties  of  the  six  agricultural  schools  that 
prepared  them  for  this  helpful  and  inspiring  work. 


Another  National  Exchange 

THE  Federal  Farm  Board  announces  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  National  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Exchange,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  Dover,  Del. 
This  is  the  eighth  national  marketing  association 
set  up  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Farm  Board.  It  is  expected  that  this  associa¬ 
tion  will  act  as  a  national  marketing  agency  for 
fruit  and  vegetable  associations  which  desire  to  use 
its  services. 


The  Rochester  Milk  War 

Who  was  the  first  to  start  price  cutting  of  milk  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  causing  the  present  milk  war  there? 

New  York.  D<  R-  F- 

E  ARE  unable  to  give  a  definite  answer  to 
this  question.  As  usual  each  side  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  accuses  the  other.  It  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  a  determination  of  the  question  would  prove 
of  any  value  to  the  milk  industry.  We  have  been 
in  close  and  constant  touch  with  the  milk  business 
for  a  half  century,  and  we  have  not  in  all  that  time 
known  a  milk  situation  like  that  at  Rochester  which 
did  not  result  in  price  cutting  or  other  troubles. 

In  Rochester  milk  is  delivered  to  consumers  large¬ 
ly  by  three  large  distributors.  One  of  these  is  a 
National  Dairy  plant,  but  the  Dairymen's  League 
supplies  the  milk  for  all  of  them,  furnishing  close  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  3,000  cans  required  by  that  mar¬ 
ket.  The  nearby  local  plant  at  Macedon  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  400  cans.  Formerly  it  had  an  outlet  in 
Rochester.  It  lost  considerable  of  it  to  the  larger 
distributors  but  retained  some  trade  and  naturally 
was  anxious  to  maintain  it.  It  was  just  as  natural 
for  the  big  concerns  to  work  for  a  complete  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  market.  Evidently  the  two  big  and 
equally  strong  concerns  found  a  way  to  avoid  con¬ 
flict  between  themselves.  As  between  these  and  a 
small  local  plant  the  situation  was  different-.  The 
stage  was  set  for  a  scrap  and  it  took  the  usual  form 
of  a  price  war. 

The  Hart  Chain  Stores,  which  sell  on  the  cash 
and  carry  plan,  had  been  getting  their  supply  from 
one  of  the  League’s  big  distributors.  It  arranged  to 
get  its  supply  from  the  local  Macedon  plant  through 
Fort  Schuyler  Farms,  beginning  May  11.  Up  to  that 
time  the  price  was  12  cents  a  quart  at  the  stores  or 
delivered  at  the  homes.  On  May  10  one  of  the  big 
dealers  announced  in  the  Rochester  papers  that  his 
price  the  next  morning  would  be  10  cents  delivered 
at  homes.  All  dealers  and  the  Hart  Stores  adopted 
the  10-eent  price  on  the  morning  of  May  11.  In  two 
days  the  Hart  Stores  dropped  to  nine  cents  for  sales 
at  the  stores.  Later  a  further  cut  was  made,  the 
price  now  being  nine  cents  delivered  and  eight  cents 
at.  stores  to  be  carried  home  by  the  purchaser. 

To  attempt  to  locate  the  first  offender  in  such  a 
case  is  only  to  confuse  the  issue.  It  is  a  situation 
often  occurring  and  sure  to  be  repeated  until  the 
milk  industry  of  this  New  York  favored  milk  shed 
is  organized  on  an  economic  plan  that  will  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  all  concerned. 


The  Rochester  incident,  however,  has  possibilities 
of  important  results.  The  price  of  milk  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  now  is  a  little  less  than  the  average  for  the 
year  1915,  when  bottled  milk  sold  in  New  York  City 
at  nine  cents  a  quart.  It  is  now  15  cents.  Hence 
it  costs  six  cents  more  for  delivering  a  quart  of  milk 
than  it  did  in  1915.  The  cost  of  wagon  delivery  is 
estimated  to  be  from  one  to  four  cents  a  quart. 
Frugal  housewives  with  a  limited  budget  would 
gladly  carry  it  home  to  save  the  high  cost  of  de¬ 
livery.  It  is  all  right  for  the  rich  to  pay  for  home 
deliveries,  but  it  is  the  masses  who  make  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk.  In  Rochester,  where  the  saving  is 
only  one  cent  a  quart,  the  Hart  stores,  according  to 
our  reports,  increased  their  output  from  1,500  to 
0.000  quarts  daily  the  first  month.  If  one-third  of 
this  was  increased  consumption,  and  this  system  of 
marketing  extended  to  all  cities,  the  world  would 
soon  be  crying  for  more  milk  even  with  a  reasonable 
increase  for  production.  Perhaps  Rochester  has 
started  something  which  may  bring  about  a  nearer 
approach  to  parity  between  the  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk. 


Datus  Clark 

MR.  CLARK,  who  was  a  large  potato  and  apple 
grower  in  the  Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  district, 
died  at  Plattsburg,  June  8.  He  was  prominent  in 
New  York  State  agriculture,  and  serving  his  second 
term  as  president  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Council. 


Milk  and  Cream  Imports 

II ROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  re¬ 
port  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and  milk  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh,  condensed, 
evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and  milk  from  the 
Netherlands,  by  customs  districts,  during  the  month 


of  April,  1931 : 

CREAM 

MILK 

From  Canada  to 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  n. 

21 

42 

23 

9 

Vermont  . 

5.720 

930 

St.  Lawrence  . . 

....  ... 

.  .  . 

25,531 

4,001 

Buffalo  . 

510 

1,302 

Dakota  . 

....  G 

8 

272 

84 

Total  . 

....  537 

1,442 

31,555 

5,033 

CONDENSED, 

EVAPORATED  AND 

MILIv  POWDERS 

From  Netherlands 

to 

Pounds 

Dollars 

New  York  (evaporated)  .... 

......... 

.  33,358 

2,280 

New  York  (condensed)  . 

.  2,405 

230 

New  Orleans  (condensed)  ... 

2,208 

255 

New  Y'ork  (milk 

powders)  .. 

740 

The  total  imports  from  the  two  sources  were  $12,- 
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Ohio  Milk  Matters 

WALTER  A.  SPENCER,  Clarion,  O.,  a  produc¬ 
ing  member  of  the  Ohio  Farmers’  Co-operative 
Milk  Association,  has  filed  an  intervening  petition  in 
the  Federal  Court,  asking  that  the  equity  receiver¬ 
ship  recently  appointed  for  the  association  and  its 
subsidiary,  the,  Ohio  Farmers’  Milk  Service,  Inc.,  be 
vacated  and  that  settlement  be  made  of  all  the  as¬ 
sociation  debts  including  the  $840,000  owed  farmers 
on  “certificates  of  indebtedness.”  The  petition  al¬ 
leges  that  the  management  of  the  association  did  not 
consult  the  members  who  held  the  certificates  and 
therefore  it  had  no  authority  to  create  the  subsidi¬ 
ary  and  convey  property  to  it  two  years  ago;  that 
the  creation  of  the  subsidiary  was  an  attempt  to 
free  the  association  of  its  liability  to  certificate 
holders  and  that  its  loan  of  $48,S00  to  one  distribut¬ 
ing  company,  and  of  $35,650  to  another,  was  without 
authority,  and  a  needless  dissipation  of  assets.  It 
alleges  further  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  loan 
of  $400,000  was  handed  over  to  the  subsidiary  with¬ 
out  consideration  and  asks  that  the  mortgage  given 
in  security  l>e  voided. 

The  petition  also  challenges  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  to  make  the  $400,000  loan  and 
the  right  of  the  association  to  receive  it.  This  chal¬ 
lenge  is  predicated  on  the  ground  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  an  intra-State  organization,  and  that  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  authorizes  the  board  to 
encourage  only  interstate  and  foreign  marketing  of 
agricultural  products. 

George  C.  Dissette,  of  Cleveland,  is  the  petitioner’s 
attorney.  The  action  is  filed  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Spencer  and  all  certificate  holders  desiring  to  join 
the  same  case. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  been  criticized  for 
making  this  loan  on  the  ground  that  the  Ohio  Farm¬ 
ers’  Milk  Association  had  only  a  small  part  of  the 
producers  for  the  Cleveland  market,  and  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  being  made  to  unite  all  producers  for 
that  market.  The  loan  helped  defeat  that  purpose. 
Besides  the  Federal  loan  the  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  have  put  more  than  a  million  dollars  into  it. 


and  the  general  feeling  is  expressed  in  the  hope  that 
their  certificates  will  share  in  the  salvage  if  there 
be  any. 

The  D.  C.  S.  has  announced  that  the  base  produc¬ 
tion  for  each  producer  will  be  determined  this  year 
by  taking  an  average  of  his  production  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  October  and  November,  and  the  lowest  month's 
production  outside  of  these  three  months.  His  base 
will  be  the  portion  of  this  average  which  is  sold  as 
liquid  milk.  The  distributor  will  probably  determine 
the  amount  of  Class  1  milk.  The  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  are  getting  more  drastic  all  the  time. 

Ohio.  l.  w.  ALLEN. 


From  Tidewater  Virginia 

We  have  had  a  late,  cold  Spring  with  the  exception 
of  a  Summer-like  day  occasionally ;  also  a  very  wet 
Spring  and  the  Summer  season  is  right  at  the  door. 
Light  frosts  occurred  late  which  did  considerable  dam¬ 
age  to  apples.  It  will  not  he  one-half  crop  in  Tide¬ 
water  section,  while  peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  plums 
look  promising. 

It  is  too  wet  for  any  kind  of  field  farm  work.  Some 
of  the  corn  will  have  to  be  planted  over,  due  to  the 
cold  weather  and  washing  rains.  But  few  peanuts  are 
yet  planted,  and  what  of  the  Virginia  variety  were 
planted  rotted.  It  is  getting  late  for  planting  the 
bove  variety.  The  Spanish  variety  can  be  planted 
up  to  the  middle  of  June  with  the  expectation  of  seem¬ 
ing  fair  results,  though  the  last  week  in  May  or  first 
week  in  June  is  the  best  time. 

Most  gardens  are  late.  I  had  my  first  garden  peas 
May  24,  also  my  first  strawberries.  While  the  yield  of 
strawberries  will  not  be  so  large,  quality  is  excellent. 
I  have  quite  a  few  as  large  as  a  guinea  egg.  They  will 
average  half  that  size.  I  am  selling  them  at  15c  a 
single  quart  or  two  quarts  for  25c.  A  good  many  of 
my  neighbors  lost  all  their  plants  last  year  due  to  the 
severe  drought.  I  have  four  rows  in  my  garden  and 
never  lost  but  12  plants,  which  I  owe  to  thorough  and 
frequent  cultivation  up  to  frost,  or  as  late  as  October 
15.  Irish  potatoes  bid  fair  for  a  good  yield. 

Small  grain  crops  are  not  so  promising,  as  the 
weather  has  been  too  cold  and  wet.  Wheat  may  make 
a  fair  crop,  but  oats  will  be  very  short.  The  Crimson 
clover  crop  was  poor.  Alfalfa  and  vetch  are  looking 
well.  Both  of  these  crops  will  be  ready  for  harvest 
soon.  Farm  prospects  are  not  very  bright,  but  things 
could  be  much  worse. 

Eggs  are  cheaper  than  for  a  number  of  years,  16  and 
17c  per  dozen  being  the  best  price  for  farmers’  stock. 
Chickens,  large,  28  to  30c  per  lb. ;  hens,  18  to  22c,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  breed;  turkeys,  35  to  40c;  veal,  top 
price,  $8  per  100  lbs. ;  beef,  4  to  6c  per  lb. ;  hogs, 
$7.50  per  100  lbs. ;  wheat,  90c ;  corn,  75e ;  lambs,  10  to 
11c  per  lb.  The  above  prices  are  what  we  farmers  get 
at  wholesale.  W.  it.  H. 

Virginia. 


Farm  Notes  from  Western  Maine 

Spring  is  coming  on  rather  slowly  here,  vegetation 
being  several  days  behind  its  usual  schedule.  Today 
(May  12)  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  near  here  is 
white  with  snow,  nearly  as  white  as  in  January.  The 
storm  of  yesterday  and  last  night  was  a  mixture  of 
rain,  snow  and  sleet  on  the  low  lands,  but  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  it  was  largely  snow. 

The  forest  views  from  some  of  our  hilltops  are  ex¬ 
quisite,  the  opening  leaves  showing  almost  every  shade, 
ranging  from  the  yellowish  green  of  the  hard  maples 
through  the  pale  green  of  beeches  and  aspens  to  the 
deep  green  of  the  spruces  and  hemlocks.  The  young 
leaves  of  the  red  and  soft  maples  and  yellow  birches 
show  almost  bronze,  the  large  buds  on  the  white  ash 
have  a  rich  purplish  shade,  and  hillsides  covered  with 
white  poplar  are  gray  with  the  young  cottony  leaves. 

The  old  mountain  shows  plainly  the  effect  of  altitude 
upon  the  earliness  in  the  season  at  which  plant  growth 
starts,  while  white  birches  are  nearly  in  full  leaf  in 
the  valley,  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  1.200  feet 
higher,  they  show  but  little  swelling  of  the  buds. 

Several  canneries  in  his  section  which  usually  can 
sweet  corn  and  string  beans  will  not  run  at  all  this 
season.  The  factory  for  which  we  have  planted  sweet 
corn  for  several  years  is  one  of  those  which  will  not 
operate  this  year,  and,  as  other  factories  are  limiting 
their  acreage,  we  are  out  of  a  market  for  one  of  our 
cash  crops.  The  factories  are  not  only  limiting  the 
acreage  but  they  are  contracting  what  is  planted  at  a 
lower  price  than  usual.  We  have  bought  some  seed  of 
locally  grown  flint  corn  and  will  plant  it  on  the  ground 
intended  for  sweet  corn.  Our  chickens  will  furnish  a 
market  for  the  grain.  If  there  is  more  than  they  con¬ 
sume  it  can  be  ground  for  the  cows. 

Not  for  many  years  have  farmers  fed  their  hay  as 
closely  as  it  is  fed  this  Spring.  Most  barns  are  empty 
and  many  farmers  had  to  buy  some  hay  to  carry  their 
stock  through  until  pastures  furnished  feed.  Most  pas¬ 
tures  furnish  very  poor  feed ;  they  are  so  covered  with 
grasses  and  ferns  that  in  many  cases  they  are  more  a 
place  for  exercise  than  a  source  of  nourishment.  This 
Spring  what  feed  they  produce  is  coming  along  about 
two  weeks  later  than  usual. 

Sprayers  and  dusters  are  being  used  in  our  orchards 
now,  one  of  our  most  successful  orchardists  uses  a 
duster,  starting  work  about  4  I*.  M.  and  working  as 
long  as  the  men  can  see,  then  beginning  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  as  early  as  possible,  generally  about  daylight,  and 
finishing  the  job  in  three  or  four  hours.  He  finds  that 
there  is  less  wind  at  that  time  as  a  rule  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  day.  The  slight  dampness  holds  the 
dust  better  than  when  the  foliage  is  dry  and  gives  bet¬ 
ter  protection  to  the  leaves  and  fruit.  h.  l.  s. 

Maine. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK: 

Nevada 

Reno  is  the  home  of  the  Nevada  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  and  Experiment  Station. 
There  are  approximately  20,000  hogs, 
380,000  head  of  cattle,  and  1,250,000 
sheep  in  the  State.  The  total  population 
is  less  than  100,000  people. 

One  of  the  economic  problems  affect¬ 
ing  the  cattle  industry  has  been  the  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  what  is  known  local¬ 
ly  as  “red  water  disease’’  (Bacillary 
Hemoglobinuria).  In  addition  to  Nevada 
this  disease  is  now  known  to  occur  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  in  most  of 
the  South  American  countries.  Red  wa¬ 
ter  disease  of  cattle  is  primarly  a  low¬ 
land  disease,  regardless  of  the  actual  al¬ 
titude  at  which  it  occurs.  Any  land  which 
has  poor  drainage,  and  on  which  water 
collects  periodically  until  it  becomes 
stagnant,  presents  a  condition  highly 
favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  this  dis¬ 
ease. 

The  general  condition  and  changes 
found  on  post-mortem  are  very  striking, 
and  present  a  general  appearance  of 
hemorrhage  throughout.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  danger  of  the  layman  confusing 
the  appearance  of  the  lesions  with  an¬ 
thrax  or  hemmorrhagic-septicemia.  It  is 
therefore  advisable  to  have  a  competent 
veterinarian  make  the  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  of  animals  suspected  of  having 
died  from  this  disease.  The  station  staff 
report  the  most  constant  and  definite 
lesion  found  is  invariably  in  the  liver, 
which  will  contain  a  firm,  rather  brittle, 
dirty  yellowish-gray  area,  well  defined 
from  tlie  normal  area  and  slightly  raised 
above  the  surface.  It  varies  in  size  from 
a  few  inches  to  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
liver. 

The  Nevada  Experiment  Station  has 
been  making  a  comprehensive  study  of 
this  disease  for  the  past  seven  years. 


Range  men  prefer  the  smoother,  more 
mutton  conformation  of  the  yearling 
Rambouillet  eice  on  the  left.  However, 
Mr.  Bullard  and  “Bolr’  Miller  consider 
the  one  on  the  right  carries  more  breed 
and  show  type. 

This  work  has  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  the  germ  which  causes  it.  A  satisfac¬ 
tory  curative  serum  has  been  produced, 
and  what  promises  to  be  a  reliable  vac¬ 
cine  for  its  prevention.  Sheep  are  also 
affected  but  not  so  commonly  as  cattle. 
Taking  all  classes  of  cases  the  recoveries 
under  serum  treatment  have  averaged 
about  75  per  cent,  while  the  death  rate 
among  animals  not  treated  is  practically 
100  per  cent. 

Predatory  animal  control  is  of  special 
interest  to  livestock  men  and  sportsmen. 
The  coyote,  bobcat  and  mountain  lion  are 
the  principal  killers  in  this  State.  They 
kill  not  only  sheep  but  also  calves,  colts, 
poultry,  deer,  antelope  and  ground-nest¬ 
ing  game  birds.  The  keeper  stationed  on 
the  Washoe  County  antelope  refuge  re¬ 
ports  finding  55  antelope  killed  by  coy¬ 
otes  last  year.  Some  scientists,  who  have 
never  made  a  study  of  the  economic  as¬ 
pects  of  the  depredations  of  predatory 
animals,  claim  that  these  animals  are 
beneficial  in  helping  maintain  the  balance 
of  nature.  In  early  days  under  primi¬ 
tive  conditions  this  may  possibly  have 
been  true,  but  as  the  country  has  be¬ 
come  settled,  and  domestic  live  stock  has 
replaced  the  buffalo,  elk  and  antelope,  the 
predatory  animals  have  naturally  turned 
to  domestic  animals  for  their  food,  with 
the  resultant  high  economic  loss  to  the 
livestock  farmer.  Rodent  control  work 
is  being  carried  on  in  co-operation  with 
the  ranchers  and  county  agents.  Poison 
grain  is  used  in  this  work.  To  en¬ 
courage  farmers  to  poison  pocket  gophers 
the  State  furnishes  considerable  prepared 
poison  free  of  charge,  with  instructions 
and  demonstrations  as  to  how  this  work 
should  be  done.  Magpies  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  poisoning  these  birds,  as 
they  are  very  destructive  to  game  birds. 

The  Nevada  Stock  Farm,  located  about 
two  miles  south  of  Reno,  is  producing 
some  of  the  finest  Thoroughbred  horses 
in  the  entire  country.  George  Wingfield, 
about  five  years  ago,  purchased  the  great 
Thoroughbred  sire  Volta,  formerly  owned 
by  Lord  Carnovan  of  King  Tut  fame. 
This  stallion  has  been  in  use  at  the  farm 
and  has  proved  particularly  good.  Some 
of  his  most  famous  sons  are  Volta  Green, 
Voltear  and  the  great  Australian  sire 


and  racer  Franklin.  Four  stallions  are 
kept,  including  one-half  blood  Pinto,  and 
25  registered  mares. 

The  colts  are  halter  broke  the  first 
day  of  their  lives.  As  yearlings  they 
weigh  an  average  of  about  800  lbs.,  and 
as  two-year-olds  weigh  about  000.  The 
section  through  here  is  particularly  good 
for  pasture.  Blue  grass,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  afford  the  principal  sources.  In 
spite  of  access  to  luxuriant  pasture  as 
well  as  being  fed  liberal  grain  allow¬ 
ance  and  salt  until  a  year  or  two  ago  the 
horses  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  chew 
board  fences.  This  has  been  entirely 
overcome  by  keeping  good  bright  clean 
straw  before  them  at  all  times,  in  racks, 
when  on  pasture.  Due  to  the  high  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  the  pasture  grasses  the 
horses  were  unable  to  consume  sufficient 
quantities  of  roughage  to  meet  their  re¬ 
quirements  or  desire  for  fiber.  This  ten¬ 
dency  of  livestock  to  chew  boards,  pro¬ 
vided  all  mineral  vitamin  and  nutrient 
requirements  are  being  continuously  met 
can  usually  be  corrected  by  supplying 
more  fiber.  Oat,  wheat,  barley  or  rye 
straw  are  economical  and  satisfactory 
sources.  The  colts  are  wormed  soon 
after  weaning,  and  again  as  yearlings. 

Nevada  is  going  to  have  a  big  wool  clip 
this  year.  From  indications  and  reports 


the  entire  United  States  will  at  least 
equal  its  last  year’s  record  of  approxi¬ 
mately  336,000,000  lbs.  of  clipped  and 
54,500  pulled  wool,  which  wras  one  of  the 
heaviest  on  record.  We  are  today  just 
about  meeting  our  domestic  wool  require¬ 
ments.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  range 
sheep  are  smooth-bodied  type  Rambouil- 
lets.  One  of  the  leading  breeders  is  F. 
N.  Bullard,  near  Woodland,  Calif.  This 
farm  has  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  high  type  fine  wools  and  Rambouillets 
since  1875.  This  flock  is  strong  in  the 
blood  of  Butterfields  Monarch,  who  sold 
for  $3,000  at  the  Salt  Lake  City,  con¬ 
signment  sale  in  1921,  and  sheep  were 
low  priced  then  as  now. 

Nevada  and  California  feed  consider¬ 
able  barley,  particularly  to  hogs.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  New  York  State  farmers 
also  feed  and  raise  large  quantities  of 
this  concentrate,  the  work  that  has  been 
done  at  California  relative  to  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  barley  as  a  hog  feed  is  es¬ 
pecially  pertinent.  Where  ground  bar¬ 
ley  constitutes  all  or  most  of  the  hog  ra¬ 
tion  it  has  been  observed  that  rickets 
and  bone  and  leg  troubles  seem  just  as 
prevalent  as  where  the  sun  does  not  shine, 
or  where  the  hogs  have  not  had  access  to 
sunlight.  A  five-year  study  has  been 
made  of  barley  as  a  hog  feed  and  is  still 
in  progress  at  the  California  Station.  As 
a  result  of  numerous  tests  during  this 
period  it  has  been  found  that  barley  is 
deficient  in  both  vitamins  A  and  D.  and 
is  too  low  in  calcium  and  pi'otein.  While 
it  is  high  in  phosphorus,  the  calcium  and 
phosphorus  content  are  not  in  proper 
ratio.  This  has  a  decided  influence  on 
brood  sows  if  they  are  to  breed  regularly 
and  conceive  normally.  In  a  hog  ration 
it  has  been  found  by  repeated  tests  that 
the  ratio  of  calcium  to  phosphorus  should 
be  six  to  four.  That  is  in  each  100  lbs. 
of  feed  there  should  be  .6  lb.  of  calcium 
and  .4  lb.  of  phosphorus.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  the  vitamin  A  content  of  bar¬ 


ley  is  on  the  average  about  medium  be¬ 
tween  that  of  white  and  yellow  corn.  A 
group  of  test  sows  kept  on  ground  barley, 
with  access  to  salt  at  all  times,  bred 
regularly  but  failed  to  conceive.  When 
calcium  carbonate  was  added  to  their  ra¬ 
tion  it  made  no  change.  When  cod-liver 
oil  was  added  it  helped  in  improving  the 
general  bodily  tone,  and  appearance  of 
the  sows,  but  the  sows  are  just  now  ready 
to  be  tested  for  breeding. 

When  fattening  hogs  were  kept  on  bar¬ 
ley,  with  sufficient  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun's  rays 
they  sickened  and  died.  When  they  had 
access  to  the  sun’s  rays  or  were  fed  cod- 
liver  oil  they  made  normal  gains.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  perfectly  satisfactory  as  a  hog  feed 
so  long  as  the  necessary  vitamin,  mineral 
and  possible  protein  deficiencies  are  sup¬ 
plied.  Precipitated  calcium  carbonate, 
oyster  shell  flour  (sells  locally  now  for  $7 
per  ton)  or  ground  limestone  are  economi¬ 
cal  and  satisfactory  sources  of  calcium. 
Bonemeal  will  supply  phosphorus.  Cod- 
liver  oil  will  supply  vitamins  A  and  D, 
Alfalfa  hay  will  also  supply  these  vita¬ 
mins  as  well  as  considerable  calcium. 

Young  shotes  may  even  develop  rick¬ 
ets  or  necrotic  enteritis  when  on  good  Al¬ 
falfa  pasture  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
digestive  tract  is  small  and  not  suited  to 
the  assimilation  of  large  quantities  of 
roughage.  The  high  moisture  content  of 
the  green  Alfalfa  precludes  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  their  consuming  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  their  bodily  requirements.  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent 


mixed  with  the  concentrate  ration  has 
been  found  at  the  California  Station  to 
be  one  of  the  best,  safest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  sources  of  supplying  vitamins 
and  some  calcium  to  swine.  Good  re¬ 
sults  have  also  been  obtained  by  feeding 
sodium  bicarbonate  to  shotes  that  were 
suffering  from  necrotic  enteritis,  thus  cor¬ 
recting  a  possible  acid  condition  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract.  This  work  is  still  in 
progress. 

With  show  hogs,  when  on  the  fair  cir¬ 
cuit,  that  are  inclined  to  go  off  feed,  it 
has  been  found  a  raisin  diet  for  a  day  or 
two  will  usually  put  them  back  on  a 
normal  feed. 


A  Profitable  Flock  of  Sheep 

In  order  to  aid  in  stimulating  interest 
in  sheep  breeding  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  Maine  proposed  to  cover 
the  expense  of  sending  a  trained  sheep 
man  west  to  select  flocks  for  such  of  the 
Maine  farmers  as  wished  to  enter  the 
business.  In  1930  a  second  trip  was  made 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  4,000  sheep 
brought  to  this  State  and  scattered  among 
the  farmers  who  thought  they  saw  an 
opportunity  to  increase  business  and  in¬ 
come  while  improving  their  farms  and 
pastures. 

Among  those  ordering  was  a  man  who 
fortunately  was  reared  and  trained  on  a 
good  farm  and  taught  to  care  for  purebred 
cattle  in  proper  manner.  Purchasing  a 
good  farm  in  the  town  of  Monmouth  last 
year  he  added  36  grade  sheep  and  a  good 
Oxford  Down  ram.  In  the  Fall  he  se¬ 
cured  230  of  those  Montana  sheep  and 
with  very  few  losses  brought  them 
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through  the  Winter  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  lie  has  now  220  fine,  large  lambs 
with  20  more  of  the  ewes  to  lamb  very 
soon.  Of  these  lambs  there  are  but  four 
pairs  of  twins  making  the  record  some¬ 
thing  remarkable  when  all  is  considered. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  lambs  from  a 
total  of  261  brought  through  the  Winter 
makes  a  good  story,  and,  when  there  is 
added  the  prospects  from  20  more  of  the 
ewes  the  record  takes  on  added  signific¬ 
ance.  Reports  from  other  flocks  are  being 
waited  for  with  interest,  and,  if  any  ap¬ 
proach  this  flock,  the  importation  will  not 
only  justify  the  expense  but  confirm  the 
wisdom  of  the  State  department  in  setting 
the  ball  rolling.  Today  the  promise  is  of 
marked  increase  in  our  sheep  population 
all  over  Maine  something  for  which  in¬ 
terested  and  devoted  men  have  labored 
for  years.  g.  si.  twitchell. 


Annual  Meeting  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club 

George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  N. 
Y.,  (picture  on  page  699),  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  at  its  63rd  annual  meeting,  held 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York, 
June  3.  He  succeeds  Samuel  F.  Crabbe, 
of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  as  head  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sisson  has  initiated  some  of 
the  most  important  work  of  the  Club  in 
furthering  the  improvement  of  the  Jersey 
breed  in  America.  He  has  long  been 
identified  with  Agricultural  development 
in  New  York  State  and  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

Dairying  is  fundamental  and  the  Jersey 
breed  will  continue  its  advancement  in 
spite  of  the  present  depression,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lewis  W.  Morley,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Club  who  presented  the 
report  of  the  organization’s  activity  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  During  1930,  58,118 
purebred  Jerseys  were  registered  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Morley  said,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  a  total  of  1,274.290 
Jerseys  have  been  registered. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  well  known 


Thoroughbred  colts  are  halter-broken  very 
shortly  after  they  are  born.  They  are 
ivormed  soon  after  meaning,  and  again  as 
yearlings. 

authority  on  dairying,  was  the  principal 
speaker  and  delivered  a  pertinent  talk  on 
“The  Top  Third”  stressing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  finding  the  animals  in  the  Jersey 
breed  which  are  of  the  best  type  and 
highest  producing  ability,  saying,  that 
it  is  from  this  exceptional  third  that 
breed  improvement  must  come. 

Carl  J.  Tucker,  Penwood  Farm,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y.,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Sis¬ 
son  with  the  coveted  President’s  Cup,  a 
trophy  awarded  annually  to  the  owner  of 
the  purebred  Jersey  cow  completing  the 
highest  butterfat  production  during  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Tucker’s  cow,  Imp. 
Canalaise,  produced  1,072.37  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat  and  18,822  lbs.  of  milk,  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  1,340  lbs.  of  butter,  8,754  quarts 
of  milk  in  a  year.  With  this  yield  she 
broke  the  national  butterfat  production 
record  for  imported  Jersey  cows  for  the 
second  time,  having  previously  set  a  na¬ 
tional  record  for  imported  Jerseys  with 
a  yield  of  969.11  lbs.  of  butterfat  and 
17.709  lbs.  of  milk. 

Directors  elected  were  :  E.  J.  Cornish, 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. ;  Jack  Shelton,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jersey  Department  of  the 
Luling  Foundation,  Luling,  Texas;  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  H.  Staples,  head  of  the  dairy 
department  of  Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  and  Judge  J.  D. 
Madding,  of  Bridgeport,  Ill.  Mr.  Crabbe 
retiring  president,  was  also  elected  as  a 
director  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  to 
which  the  late  J.  J.  Grathwol  was 
elected. 

The  Club  now  has  1,100  members,  27 
having  joined  during  the  past  year.  In 
Register  of  Merit  work,  during  the  28 
years  this  has  been  in  operation,  44,834 
records  have  been  completed  by  34,327 
cows.  Outstanding  records  during  the 
past  year  are  given  below: 

Golden  Chief’s  Lady  May  601367, 
owned  by  L.  A.  Hulburt,  Independence. 
Ore.,  completed  a  305-day  record  with  a 
production  of  893.89  lbs.  of  fat,  19.922 
lbs.  of  milk.  She  exceeded  the  existing 
mature  records  for  both  fat  and  milk  in 
the  305-day  division. 

R'inda’s  Rosaire’s  Tessie  725083, 
owned  by  John  Kopplin,  Gaston,  Ore., 
completed  a  senior-three-year-old  yearly 
record  with  a  yield  of  1,042.81  lbs.  of 
fat.  This  was  the  29th  record  in  excess 
of  1,000  lbs.  of  fat,  and  with  this  pro¬ 
duction  Rinda’s  Rosaire’s  Tessie  became 


Hampshire  Ewes  and  Their  Lambs  at  the  Nevada  Stock  Farm,  Near  Reno 


Thoroughbred  Sire  Volta,  Purchased  by  the  Nevada  Stock  Farm  from  the 

Lord  Carnovan  Estate 
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the  champion  producer  for  her  age  in  the 
365-day  division. 

Mary  Lucille  Bess  813221,  owned  by 
Herman  Roifsmeier,  Seward,  Neb.,  com¬ 
pleted  a  305-day  senior-two-year-old  rec¬ 
ord  with  a  production  of  759.51  lbs.  of 
butterfat,  13,216  lbs.  of  milk.  She  broke 
the  existing  records  for  both  milk  and 
butterfat  in  her  age  class. 

Observer’s  Queen  767526,  owned  by 
Longview  Farm,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo.,  com¬ 
pleted  her  junior-two-year-old  305-day 
record  with  677.42  lbs.  of  fat. 

Interest  in  herd  testing  is  increasing, 


Letcis  IF.  Morley,  Secretary  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Glut) 

36  herds  having  completed  this  work 
during  the  year. 

The  Club  maintains  an  extension  de¬ 
partment,  11  men  employed  in  the  field 
last  year  visiting  4,400  farms  and  hold¬ 
ing  878  meetings,  with  an  attendance  of 
126,291. 


Variations  in  the  Butterfat 
Test  of  Milk 

There  has  always  been  a  good  deal  of 
concern  among  dairymen  as  to  why  the 
butterfat  test  of  their  milk  varies  so  much 
from  one  time  to  another.  The  causes  of 
Ibis  variation  in  test  are  not  very  well 
known.  The  same  herd  of  cows  will  vary 
from  day  to  day  and  month  to.  month, 
when  so  far  as  can  be  seen  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  change. 

The  case  of  an  extreme  variation  has 
just  come  to  my  attention.  One  member 
of  the  dairy  record  club  in  Chemung  Co., 
N.  Y.,  with  a  herd  of  about  20  cows  had 
a  test  of  4.2  in  April.  Practically  the 
same  cows  on  one  day’s  test  in  May 
averaged  only  3.4  per  cent.  There  must 
be  some  reason  for  such  an  extreme  va¬ 
riation  but  it  is  often  hard  to  determine 
just  what  is  the  cause. 

It  is  well  known  that  sudden  changes 
in  the  weather  which  cause  the  cows  some 
discomfort  may  reduce  the  test.  On  the 
other  hand  favorable  weather  such  as 
warm  bright  days  of  Spring,  or  when 
the  cows  are  on  June  pasture  may  in¬ 
crease  the  test. 

There  are  some  other  causes  for  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  tests  which  are  more  or  less 
under  the  dairyman’s  control.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  pretty  well  understood  by 
every  dairyman  that  removing  a  quart 
or  two  of  cream  from  the  top  of  a  can 
of  milk  that  has  stood  for  an  hour  or  two 
may  reduce  the  test.  It  is  also  under¬ 
stood  that  freezing  makes  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  fair  sample  of  milk  for  testing. 

The  strippings  usually  test  higher  and 
failure  to  milk  a  cow  completely  may 
cause  considerable  reduction  in  the  test. 
It  may  often  happen  that  during  the  busy 
season  the  cows  are  not  milked  quite  so 
thoroughly  as  at  other  times  of  the  year. 
This,  of  course,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  average  test  lower.  L.  H.  W. 


Ohio  Dairy  Day 

The  fourth  annual  Dairy  Day  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  August  14.  This  is 
the  one  time  during  the  year  when  all 
dairymen  can  get  together  to  discuss  their 
problems,  receive  information  as  to  the 
latest  developments  in  dairying,  and  see 
feeding  experiments  in  operation. 

Starting  at  9  :30  in  the  morning,  groups 
"will  be  conducted  through  the  barn  every 
half  hour  by  members  of  the  staff  who 
will  explain  the  experimental  work.  A 
series  of  half  hour  talks  by  specialists  in 
various  phases  of  dairying  will  start  at 
10  o’clock  and  continue  until  12.  A  spe¬ 
cial  program  will  be  provided  for  the 
ladies  during  the  morning.  Provision 
has  also  been  made  to  interest  the  young- 
folks. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  000  to  1,100,  good . .$7. 00 @$7.00 

Medium  .  G.00@  7.00 

Common  .  4.85@  6.00 

Steers,  1.100  to  1,300,  good  .  (i.70@  7.00 

Medium  .  0.70@  6.75 

Heifers,  500  to  800.  good .  6.70@  7.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4.75@  6.70 

Cows,  good  .  4.00@  5.00 

Common  and  medium  . 3.25@  4.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . 2.00@  3.25 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  4.25(d)  5.00 

t  Cutter  and  medium  .  3.00@  4.25 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  good  and  choice.  6.75@  8.00 

Medium  .  5.00@  6.75 

Cull  and  common  .  2.50@  5.00 

Calves,  200  to  350,  gd.  and  cli .  0.00(6)  7.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00@  5.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  wts.,  140  to  160,  gd.  and  ch _ $0.75@$0.05 

Lt.  Its.,  160  to  180.  gd.  and  ch .  G.80@  7.00 

ISO  to  200.  gd.  and  ch .  0.85@  7.05 

Med.  wts..  200  to  220,  gd.  and  ch..  0.70(G)  7.00 

220  to  250.  gd.  and  ch .  6.00@  6.80 

Hvy.  wts.,  200  to  290,  gd.  and  ch..  0.15@  6.60 

290  to  350.  gd.  and  ch .  5.90(g)  6.30 

Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  4.2.0@  4.70 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  gd.  and  ch .  6.35@  6.75 

SHE  EH? 

(Shorn  Basis,  Except  Lambs) 

Lambs,  90  down,  gd.  and  ch . $7.. 50 @$9.00 

Medium  .  0.50@  7.00 

91  to  100,  med.  and  cli .  6.50@  9.00 

A'.l  wts.,  common  .  5.00@  6.50 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch.  3.75@  6.50 
AVethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  gd..  1.75@  3.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  1.50@  2.75 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  1.25@  2.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com . 75@  1.00 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  June  6,  1931.) 

Market.- — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  showing 
better  action,  compared  with  week  ago  light 
and  medium-weight  steers  25c  higher,  weighty 
kinds  hard  to  move,  these  only  steady;  today’s 
top  $7.40;  average  weight  1,250  lbs.;  bulk  of 
sales  $6.50  to  $7.  Bulls  and  she  stock  steady 
to  weak;  cutters  about  steady;  bulk  fat  heif¬ 
ers  $6  to  $6.50;  beef  bulls  $4.75  to  $0.25; 
butcher  cows  $4  to  $4.50;  cutters  $2.25  to  $3. 
Stockers  and  feeders  in  limited  supply,  steady, 
bulk  light  Stocker  steers  $6  to  $6.50.  Calves 
steady,  top  vealers  $10.  Hogs  closing  steady 
with  week’s  25c  advance. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  6,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle  35  cars;  13  St.  Paul,  11  St.  Louis,  3  Chicago, 
2  Kentucky,  2  Texas,  2  Sioux  City,  1  Kansas 
City,  1  St.  Joseph;  containing  1,004  head,  1,582 
head  trucked  in  ;  total  cattle,  2,636  head,  1,063 
calves,  1,093  hogs,  1,621  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7.25  to 
$7.75;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.25; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.25;  good, 
1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  medium, 
1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  good,  1,300 
to  1,500  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.75  to 
$7.25;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75;  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6;  common, 
550  to  £50  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  good,  $4  to 
$4.75;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $5.75  to  $6.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.75; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $9.25  to  $10;  me¬ 
dium,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  cull  and  common,  $6 
to  $8.35. 

E’eeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  S00  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.25  to 
$6.75. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 

180  to  200  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  med. 

wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $7  to 

$7.50;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 

290  to  350  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  pkg.  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton.  $25.50  to  $26.50;  shorts,  $25  to  $26; 
hominy,  $30  to  $31;  middlings,  $29  to  $30;  lin¬ 
seed.  '$39.50  to  $40.50;  gluten,  $32  to  $33; 
ground  oats,  $32  to  $33;  Soy-bean  meal,  $39  to 
$40;  hog  meal,  $35.50  to  $36.50;  cottonseed,  41 
per  cent.  $37  to  $38;  dairy  feed.  16  per  cent, 
$29  to  $30;  18  per  cent,  $32  to  $33;  20  per 
cent,  $36.50  to  $37.50;  24  per  cent,  $37.50  to 
S38.50;  25  per  cent.  $39.50  to  $40.50;  horse 

feed.  85  per  cent.  $35.50  to  $36.50;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $34  to  $35;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $36 
to  $37. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  6  to 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds,  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered, 
$200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grade,  choice. 
$100;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  good  to  medium, 
$75  to  $90;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  common 
to  poor.  $45  to  $70:  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100 
lbs.,  $5.50  to  $9;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  choice, 
$16  to  $18;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good  to  me¬ 
dium.  $10  to  $14;  lambs,  $8  to  $12;  fowls, 
heavy,  live,  lb..  20  to  23c;  chickens,  large,  lb., 
2S  to  30c;  broilers,  2(4  to  2%  lbs.,  25  to  30c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  22  to  24c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c:  milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18  to 
20c;  milk,  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to 
12c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
butter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  26  to 
27c:  butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  24 
to  25c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  22  to  23c; 
cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to  19c;  cheese,  cot¬ 
tage.  lb.,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  graded, 
white,  doz.,  29c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  27c; 
asparagus,  bc-h.,  19  to  25c;  radishes,  bch..,  2 
to  3c:  rhubarb,  bch..  2c;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
chickens,  lb.,  36  to  38c;  ducks,  lb.,  23  to  25c. 

F.  A.  C. 


Livestock  Sales 

June  25. — Maryland  Ram  Sale,  La 
Plata,  Md. 

July  28. — Maryland  Ram  Sale,  Cen¬ 
terville,  Md. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  24-26. — Long  Island  Potato  Tour. 
County  agents  or  Farm  Bureau  manag¬ 
ers  will  give  details. 

June  24-26. — Soil  Fertility  Conference, 
State  College,  Pa. 

June  24-26.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Brown,  Louisville,  Ivy. 


June  24-26. — Fiftieth  Annual  Soil  Fer- 
t:lit,y  Conference,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College  I’.  O.,  Pa. 

_  June  27. — Field  Day  and  Picnic,  New 
York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Moor- 
denier  Hills  Farm,  Ira  G.  Payne,  owner, 
East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

July  21-23. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aug.  3-7.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Louisville,  Ivy. 

Aug.  14. — Dairy  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  20.  —  Potato  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster.  O. 

Aug.  21. — Orchard  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster.  O. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference.  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yronkers.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-12. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  20-26.— Eastern  States  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  10-18.  —  National  Dairy  Exposi¬ 
tion.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dec.  8-10. — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show.  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn 

Feb.  2-5,  1932.— New  York  State 

Grange,  annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


[ 


GUERNSEYS 


Foremost  Guernseys 

All  Jiges,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  ana  over. 

Successor  Berksltires 

Boars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADiNE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (DutcfiessCo.,)N:  Y. 


TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYQ 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  O 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  R.,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  s/sir 

3  Beautiful  Holstein 
HEIFER  CALVES 

five  months  old.  Large,  heavy  producing  dams.  Sire: 
Premier  Denver  Colantha  Boy,  36-lb.  backing,  $50.00 
each.  Registered,  transferred,  crated,  delivered  Itemsen. 

Herd  Accredited  5  Years 

WOODSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Kemsen,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


have  been  bred  and 
perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33. years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood ,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 


.*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  SSIF  SfvSfffi 

registered.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  New  York. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HD 


HIGH  GRADE  nj,irv  FOR 

A  REGISTERED  lldlry  LOWS  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  380 


SHEEP 


3 


Wantod  25  to  50  RFG.  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 
»»  alllCU-Any  age.  0.  M.  GAGE  North  Wales,  Pa. 

8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Fit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 

RlaMfanad  Seo,ch  ?hoonThe  hardiest  «t  all  breeds, 

DldbKIdbCU  Highland  0I1BB[J  flnequality  mutton.  Imparted  & 
&  home  bred.  Rams  and  Ewes,  also  high  grade  Delaine  breeding  Ewes, 

any  number,  for  sale.  Oak  Grove  Farms,  Meehanirsburg,  O. 

Sheep  For  Sale  R. , 


MYRTLE  ENSTINE 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


RABBITS 


PEDIGREED.  HEALTHY  CASTOR  REX.  CHINCHILLA.  AND 
CHINCHILLA  REX  RABBITS.  Price  on  application. 
LLOYD  J.  BOICE  -  -  Germantown,  New  York 

Registered  &  U  J  UfUITCC  Breeding  age  Does  or 
Pedigreed  ■■■  Willi  LO  Bucks,  $8.00  each, 
young  stock,  #2.  Eastern  Rabbitry,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Rohhilc  Z  <vnnnlicc  Complete  descriptive  literature 

ndUUIIb  a  OUfJfJIIBo  Albert  Focey.Jr.,115-ll1ValleySlream,N.r 


DOGS 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  2  rnonth ;S  old’ on  ap* 


females,  $5. 


proval,  males,  $1(1; 
O.  H.  Riley,  Franklin,  Vermont 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PC  PS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grov.  City,  Pa. 

MALE  FOXHOUND  f  mo-nth8’ from  t** 


Approval. 


lo.  Extra  long  ears,  $15.00. 
OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vermont 


Straight- Leg  Beagle  Pups  Bo“?aw. 

Female,  $3.00.  Small  size.  B.  0.  Hadden,  Grahainsville,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Males -for 
sale  reasonable.  THE  PINES  -  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE;  Rep.  Coonhound  ;  Beagle  Pups;  Irish  Setter 
Female.  DAVID  WOOD,  Stony  Cheek,  N.  Y. 

VI <»  1  O  rollio  Six  months,  $15.  Mr».  Maidie 
q.  Putnam,  Grafton,  Mass. 


SWINE 


] 


SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
8-9  weeks  old.  $4.50  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $5.50  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  $4.25 
9  weeks  old,  $4.75 
10  weeks  old,  $5.25 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Eust  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI^iT°c£’96MASS- 


Super  Pigs  for  Distribution 

'y1.11  you  allow  mo  to  send  you  some  of  these  pigs? 
Chester- Yorkshire  Cross,  Chester-Berkshirc  Cross, 
Chester- Hampshire  and  Duroc  Cross,  (i,  10,  12  weeks  old 
.  I  ve  been  breeding  pigs  for  years  and  I  believe  this 
is  the  most  ideal  combination  of  blood  I’ve  ever  had 
Id  like  to  put  some  of  these  pigs  on  every  farm 
Every  rural  boy  and  girl  should  have  some  little  pigs 
and  I’ll  help  you  get  them. 

Every  pig  is  inoculated,  inspected  and  snapshots  are 
ready  so  that  “those  who  run  may  read.” 

In  this  Halo  of  protection  and  prevention  you  can’t 
go  wrong.  Take  an  interest  in  these  growing  pigs  and 
they  will  respond  amazingly.  Let’s  show  some  of  that 
co-operative  spirit  and  get  acquainted. 

C.  DAVIS  Box  11  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 


6-7  Weeks  Old,  $4.25  each 
8-9  Weeks  Old,  $4.50  each 


Chester  &  Berkshire 
Chester  &  Yorkshire 
Chester  &  Duroc 

All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more.  If  not  satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.25 
8-9  weeks  old  4.25 
1  O  weeks  old  6.00 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  hoars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval 
crated  free.  1  O  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  PIGS 

Either  of  above  breeds  now  ready  to  ship,  they  are 
rugged,  fast  growing  and  very  good  type,  cannot 
be  told  from  pure-breds.  Also  a  few  Poland  Chinas 
All  raised  on  our  own  farms. 

0  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each  C.  O.  D. 

A  few  8  to  10  wks.  old  Chester  or  Duroc  Barrows. 

$5.50  each.  All  crated  free. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham.  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Young  Porkers 

6-7  weeks  old  -  $4.50  8-9  weeks  old  -  $5.00 

10  weeks  old  -  $5.50 

Express  prepaid  on  20  or  more  pigs 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  O.  I.  C.  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
Ship  what  you  need  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  My  guarantee 
a  square  deal  at  all  times.  Give  us  a  trial. 

W.  J.  Dailey,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  Where  Quality  Prevails 
Cheater- Berkshire  —  Chester- Yorkahlre  Crossed 

g  to  7  weeks  old .  $4.00  each  \crates 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  4.25  each  f  free 

All  good  feeding  piers.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  10 
days  trial.  J.W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each,  Prepaid  $5 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs..  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 

RIG  TYPP  POLANDS,  all  registered.  Pigs 
1  1  1  *-•  now  ready  to  ship  and  sure  good 
ones.  Write  me.  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio. 

Duroc  SWINE  ^  a?e*!or  s“le‘  Kf  ?*•  Patting 


- ~~r> ‘s'*  M  UbU 

ton  A  Son,  Mcrrifleld,  N.  Y. 


(EG.  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS— Spring  pigs  now 
ready.  A.  M.  Kennel,  R.  3,  Honey  Brook,  Penna. 


1HI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 

•  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Since.  Falls.  N.». 


GOATS 


Nubian  Bucket  Yearlings  A  Kids,  with 

UUV.n»  papers.  100*  Foreign 
pure  Nubian,  Wm.  A.  Hickofc,  If.  1,  Bethel,  Conn. 

fiflATS"  iiMe  Young,  Toggenburg  bucks  and  does,  *15 
UUH  I  0  .  *20  each.  II.  I.  COGGESHAI.L,  Wortendyke,  S.  i. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Uf  ANTED— Guinea  Pigs,  10-14-oz.,  65c  each.  8tatequan- 
■»  tlty.  Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkwcy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


*.  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Bn>wn ‘svdss  Cows,  Heifers,  Calves  fmmePdiI?S 

sale.  Accredited  herd.  HAROLD  PICKETT,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Out  under  the  sky  again — out  in  green  fields — out 
in  the  warmth  of  the  summer  sun.  It’s  pasture  time. 

From  now  'til  fall  green  fields  will  be  dotted  with 
cows — grazing — dozing  at  peace  with  the  world. 

Under  this  peaceful  exterior,  summer  months  are 
throbbing  with  opportunity — for  the  dairyman.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  green  with  grass  the  natural  feed  for  dairy 
cows.  But — 

Pasture  Needs  Help 

Take  pasture  apart  in  the  laboratory  and  it  is  75  to  85% 
water.  No  cow  can  eat  enough  pasture  for  high  milk 
production  and  maintenance  of  good  bodily  condition. 

Feed  Larro  Dairy  Ration  with  pasture  and  you  make 
the  proper  use  of  the  finest  green  succulent  feed  that 
nature  provides.  Just  a  few  pounds  of  Larro  now  per 
cow  will  mean  your  cows  will  be  better  fitted  for  fall 
and  winter  production. 

Years  of  rigid  tests  at  Larro  Research  Farm — years  of 
steady  use  by  thousands  of  feeders  have  proved  that 
Larro  is  the  one  best  ration  every  day — every  month 
— every  season. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


The  W.  R.  Spann  Jersey  Sale 

One  of  the  great  Jersey  cattle  events 
of  the  season  is  the  auction  of  imported 
stock  at  the  farm  of  W.  Ii.  Spann  & 
Sons,  Morristown.  N.  J.  This  year,  June 
4,  was  the  31st  of  Mr.  Spann’s  importa¬ 
tion  sales.  Sixty-four  animals  were  listed, 
and  most  of  them  sold,  mainly  at  bargain 
prices. 

It  was  a  great  opportunity  to  get  both 
show  and  foundation  stock  from  a  small 
investment.  During  the  sale,  Mr.  M.  D. 
Munn,  a  former  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  made  a  brief 
talk  to  the  young  farmers  present,  calling 
attention  to  the  exceptional  opportunities 
to  get  some  of  this  choice  Island  stock 
into  their  herds,  or  to  start  herds. 

There  are  a  great  many  American-born 
Jerseys  of  high  quality,  the  work  of 
skillful  breeders  who  have  studied  blood 
lines,  and  avoided  risky  combinations. 
But  the  situation  on  the  Islands  reduces 
the  possibility  of  mistakes  to  a  minimum. 
Importations  are  ^restricted,  and  the 
breeders  realize  that  they  have  something 
to  guard  with  care.  On  this  account, 
Island  stock  has  always  been  in  demand 
here. 

The  top  price  in  this  sale,  .$2,400.  was 
for  the  three-year-old  cow  Boutillier’s 


Farms,  Meredith,  N.  Y. ;  B.  H.  Crosby, 
Picayune,  Miss.;  H.  M.  Freer,  Basking 
Iiidge,  N.  J. ;  F.  A.  Heitmuller,  Silver 
Springs,  Md. ;  .T.  T.  Rowland,  Spring 
Valley,  N.  Y. ;  Edmond  Butler,  Chester, 
N.  Y. ;  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  Potsdam^ 
N.  Y. ;  John  A.  Forbes,  Supt.,  Otto  II. 
Kahn  Farm,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y  • 
John  C.  Betts,  3200  Elliot  St.  N.  AV., 
AVashington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Fohveli, 
Newark,  Del. ;  N.  C.  Stiles,  Rockville, 
Md.  W.  w.  ii. 


More  About  Taxes 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  figures 
given  by  J.  R.  B.  and  others  on  farm 
taxes.  I  think  I  can  beat  the  stories 
they  tell.  I  pay  $135  on  a  20-acre  farm 
of  which  only  16  acres  is  arable  land. 
The  remainder  consists  of  hills  too  steep 
to  cultivate  and  low  springy  land.  Per¬ 
haps  someone  else  has  a  still  better  story. 

Michigan.  e.  e.  s. 

Those  Connecticut  Dirt 
Roads 

On  page  547,  “Dirt  Road  Improve¬ 
ment  in  Connecticut,”  there  is  an  error, 
inasmuch  as  the  selectmen  of  a  town  do 


arret 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY,  HOGS  &  DAIRY 


Larro  Family  Flour —  for  Bread,  Biscuits,  Cakes  and  Pies 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Imported  Jersey  Cony  Fern's  Greek  Culture 


Reliance,  bred  by  L.  Rault  Jr.,  of  St. 
Mary,  Island  of  Jersey,  bought  by  AAralter 
Jennings,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  Her 
sire  was  Boutillier’s  Brampton  Lad,  and 
dam  Bowlina’s  Eagle,  through  whom  she 
traces  Sybil’s  Gamboge. 

The  second  cow  attracting  special  at¬ 
tention  in  the  sale,  though  not  bringing 
the  next  highest  price,  was  Fern’s  Greek 
Culture.  The  picture  scarcely  does  jus¬ 
tice  to  this  wonderful  dairy  animal, 
bought  by  J.  D.  Madding,  of  Bridgeport, 
Ill.,  for  $1,600.  She  is  just  past  five 
years  old  ;  bred  by  A.  .T.  Holland,  of  St. 
Mary,  Island  of  Jersey.  She  carries 
blood  of  Oxford  Sultan  of  Oaklands, 
Golden  Fern’s  Noble  and  Fontaine’s 
Chieftain. 

Other  cows  bringing  upwards  of  $1,000 
were :  Burette’s  Hannah,  three  years  old, 
$1,000.  to  Hoagland  Gates,  of  Elkton, 
Md. ;  Sultan’s  Dreaming  Jess,  four  years 
old,  $1,700,  to  P.  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
of  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  You’ll  Do’s  Fern 
Dust,  five  years  old,  $1,125,  to  Longview 
Farm,  Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. ;  ATdunteer’s 
Emperor  Netina,  three  years  old,  $1,050, 
to  Cedar  Run  Farms,  Phoenixville,  Pa. ; 
Fern’s  Reading  Princess,  two  years  old, 
$1,000,  to  Mrs.  G.  D.  Eustis,  of  Madison- 
ville,  O. ;  ’Clematis  Coronation,  three 
years  old,  $1,000,  to  David  Baird  Jr., 
Marlton,  N.  J. ;  Blonde’s  Cedar  Star, 
eight  years  old,  $1,000;  P.  II.  B.  Fre¬ 
linghuysen,  Morristown,  N.  J.  The  ex¬ 
ceptionally  handsome  two-year-old  A7olun- 
teer’s  Aylmers  Daisy,  went  to  Hugh 
Bonnell,  Youngstown,  O.,  for  $900. 

Among  the  other  buyers  were :  Meridale 


not  have  authority  to  designate  roads  to 
be  improved  unless  this  authority  is  ex¬ 
pressly  given  them  at  a  town  meeting. 
In  other  words  the  voters  themselves  can 
designate  the  roads  to  be  improved,  or 
they  can  trust  that  the  local  cogs  in  the 
all-powerful  political  machine  will  not 
play  peanut  politics  in  the  selection  of 
the  roads.  b.  l.  butleb. 


Bear  Paw  Corn 

There  is  an  old  kind  of  corn  called 
“Bear  Paw.”  I  should  like  to  try  some 
on  the  hilly  land  in  this  county.  H.  b. 

Richland  Co.,  O. 

AVe  think  it  possible  that  an  old  va¬ 
riety  of  corn  with  pointed  tip  is  meant, 
but  have  not  seen  it  for  many  years.  Per¬ 
haps  some  reader  knows  about  it. 


Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AVe  are  still  having  lots  of  rain,  in 
some  parts  of  the  county  regular  cloud¬ 
bursts.  It  is  delaying  planting  of  corn, 
of  which  very  little  has  been  done.  The 
ground  is  thoroughly  soaked.  Decoration 
Day  was  well  observed  hereabouts. 

E.  T.  B. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
June  13,  1931.  Butter  receipts  large  and  prices 
a  trifle  lower.  Eggs  higher  on  whites,  but  mar¬ 
ket  otherwise  weak.  New  potatoes  moving  well. 
Asparagus  in  large  supply.  Strawberries  very 
low. 

MILK 

June:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  butter- 
fat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.00;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour 
cream),  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  or  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.20. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . 
Extra,  92  score  . 

. $0.23%@$0 

.20%® 

.24 

.23 

.22% 

Seconds  . 

. 19  %@ 

.20% 

.19 

Ladles  . . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . . . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

F.vtrn  . 

. 17%  @ 

. 14  @ 

. 21  @ 

. 25  %@ 

.20 
.16 
•  21% 
.26 
.25 

. 24  @ 

.24% 

. 21  @ 

•  32% 
22 

Centralized  . 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  milk,  flats,  held.. $0.21 

Fresh  specials  . 

.  Fancy  . . 

Wisconsin — Whole  milk, 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  .... 

Young  America,  fresh  .... 

June  . 

EGGS 

white  fancy 


13  y>  (?/) 
.12%  @ 


@$0.23 
.14% 
.13 


.18  @ 
.13%® 
.14  ® 

.18%  @ 


.19 
.14  % 
.14% 
■  19% 


(including  premiums) 

. 

..$0.27 

@$0 

.28 

Extra  . 

. 

. .  .23 

(ft) 

.2C 

Average  extras  . 

@ 

.22% 

Extra  firsts  . 

...  .20%® 

•  21% 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.  ..  .  . 

..  .23 

® 

.27 

Mixed  colors  . . 

. 

. .  .20 

® 

.25 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .  .21 

® 

.21% 

Fair  to  good  . 

. .  .16 

@ 

.20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


lb. 


,$0.40@$0.41 
.  .30@ 

.  .12® 

.  .17@ 

.  .16® 

.  .25  (ft) 

.  .30  (ft! 

.  .25  (ft) 

.  2. 00  (ft) 

.  l.G0@ 


.38 

.17 

.25 

.18 

.30 

.35 

.40 

3.00 

2.00 


Chickens,  fancy, 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  average  .... 

Sqbabs,  lb.,  ungraded 

Graded  . . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls,  doz . 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  lie  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.22 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  . . . 

Small  breeds,  best  . 

Roosters  . 12@ 

Ducks  . 14@ 

Geese  . 10@ 

Rabbits,  lb.  . . 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00@$8.00 

Bulls  . 4.00@  4.75 

Cows  .  2.00®  3.25 

Calves,  best  .  8.00@10.00 

Common  to  good  .  4.00® 

Sheep  .  2.00® 

Lambs  .  7.50® 

Ilogs  .  5.00® 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 

Good  to  choice  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  .  7.00®  9.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs . $2.15@$2.50 

Canada,  90  lbs . 1.00® 

Florida,  bbl .  1.75® 

Carolina,  bbl .  1.75® 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu . 75® 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  belts . $0.75@$2.50 

Beets,  bu . 75® 

Cabbage,  new,  bu . 50® 

Carrots,  bu . 50® 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.25® 

Celery,  doz .  1.25® 

Cucumbers,  bu .  1.00® 

Horseradish,  bbl .  5.50® 

Leeks,  100  belts .  1.00® 

Lettuce,  bu . 75® 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00® 

Onions,  new,  50  lbs . GO® 

larsley,  bu .  1.00® 

Parsnips,  bu . 75® 

.  1.50® 


.35 

.20 

.13 

.23 

.12 

.18 


7.00 

3.00 

9.50 

0.00 


,$0.11@$0.12 
.  .07®  .10 

.11.50@14.50 
.  7.00®  9.50 


1.35 
2.25 
2.75 

3.35 


Peas,  bu.  . . . 
Peppers,  bu. 
Radishes,  bu. 
Rhubarb,  100 
Spinach,  bu. 


belts. 


1.00® 

.50® 

1.00® 

.25® 


1.50 
1.00 

.75 

1.75 

2.00 

2.25 
0.00 
2.00 

1.25 

4.50 

1.50 
1.25 
1.00 

2.50 
5.00 
1.00 
2.00 

.50 


Squash,  bu .  1.00@  2.50 

String  beans,  bu . 50®  3.00 

Watercress,  100  belts . 2.00®  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 


Marrow,  100  lbs. 

lea  . 

Red  kidney  .... 
White  kidney  . . 

Apples,  McIntosh, 


. $5.25@$5.50 

.  4.75 

.  7.00 

.  0.25 

FRUITS 

bbl . $4.00@$8.00 

7.00 
2.75 

2.50 

3.50 
.14 
.13 
.16 
.07 
.20 
.28 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2  . $22.00@23.00 

No.  3  . 18.00@20.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20. 00®  26. 00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 12.00@13.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.89 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 69% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 38% 

Rye  . 00% 


Baldwin  . 

Albemarle,  bu . 

. .  4.00® 
..  1.25® 

,  1.90® 

..  2.00® 

Strawberries,  Del  and  Md.,  qt.... 

.05® 

, ..  .05® 

Up-river,  qt . 

Virginia,  qt . 

. .  .10® 

. .  .05® 

. .  .10® 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

..  .10® 

Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Butter,  best,  lb . 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

i  Grade  B  . 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt. 

20  per  cent  . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 


,$0.32@$0.33 

.18 

.15 

.25 

.16 

.  .35@  .36 


Gathered  . 28®  .30 

Turkeys,  lb . 40®  .50 

Chickens  . 35®  .55 

Ducklings  .  .40 

Apples,  doz . 30®  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 35@  .50 

l’otatoes,  pk . 25®  .30 

Lettuce,  head  . 05®  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03®  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  mod¬ 
erately  active  during  the  past  week.  Com¬ 
paratively  low  prices  are  noted  on  many  fresh 
vegetables.  Butter  and  eggs  were  generally 
unchanged.  The  wool  market  continued  quiet 
with  prices  slightly  weaker  on  some  lines. 

Apples. —  Supply  light,  demand  steady,  market 
unchanged.  Native  Baldwin  ordinary  $1  to  $2. 
Baldwins  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Various  odd  va¬ 
rieties  ordinary  $1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Asparagus.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  erts.  $1.50  to  $3,  few  $3.50 
24  belis.  Md.  fey.  $2.50  to  $4.  N.  Y.  $2.50  to 
$4.50  doz.  belts. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  25  to  60c  bu.  box.  Bunched  $1.25 
to  $1.50  18  bohs.  Va.  mostly  5c,  few  0c  bcli. 
Best  greens  native  50c  to  $1  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Ala.  bbl.  erts.  $1.50  to  $2.  S.  C.  1%  bu.  $1 
to  $1.25.  Va.  %  erts.  75c  to  $1.15. 

Carrots.  - — •  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  cut  off  50  to  05c  std.  bu.  box. 
Tex.  and  Calif,  bclul.  $2.50  to  $3.50,  poorer 
lower  ort.  N.  Y.  cut  off  mostly  50c  bu.  bskt. 

>  Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hothouse  50  to  00  cukes  fancy  mostly 
$5  to  $0;  medium  to  No.  1  $1.50  to  $4.50  std. 
bu.  box.  Ala  $2  to  $2.25  bu.  lipr.  Ohio  hot¬ 
house  $1.75  to  $2.25  24  cukes. 

Escarole.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  20  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2.50  to  $3.50, 
few  high  as  $4.50  crt.,  poorer  low  as  50c.  N. 
J.,  24  lids,  best  25e,  poorer  5c  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass,  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer  low  as 
50c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  75c  to  $1,  few  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Tex. 
erts.  $1  to  $1.40.  poorer  lower. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Maine  100  lbs.  best  $1.25  to  $1.35  bag.  F.  E.  I. 
Mts.  best  $1  to  $1.40,  poorer  lower  90-lb.  bag. 
S.  C.  U.  S.  I  $3  to  $3.25  bbl. 

Rhubarb.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  outdoor  35  to  60c  std.  bu.’  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow; 
40  to  50  behs.  native  outdoor  25  to  50c  std.-  bu. 
box. 

Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  00  behs. •  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  35  to  00c  std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  32-qt.  erts.  15  to  20c  qt. 
Md.  10  to  ISc.  Va.  S  to  9c.  Del.  12  to  14c  qt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
on  best.  Native  hothouse  10  to  18c  lb.  Fla. 
ord.  05c  to  $1.15  lug.  Tex.  $1.15  to  $1.35,  few 
$1.65  lug. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light;  demand 
fair.  Native  purple  tops  bchd.  75c  to  $1  24 
belts.  P.  E.  I.  Rutabaga  mostly  85c  to  $1,  poor¬ 
er  50c  50-lb.  sack. 

Hay. —  Supplies  light,  demand  light,  market 
firm.  No.  1  Timothy  $26.  Eastern  line  to  nted. 
$18.50  to  $21.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $23.50  ton. 
No.  1  Alfalfa  $28  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  24c. 
Firsts  23%  to  23%e.  Seconds  22  to  23c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  easy.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  27c.  White  extras  24  to  26c. 
Fresh  eastern  22  to  23c  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  27  to  28c r  3  to  3%  lbs. 
23  to  26c.  Stags  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  24c.  Broilers 
32  to  38c.  Chickens  45  to  40c.  Roosters  18c  lb. 
Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl  25c.  Leghorns  20  to 
23c.  Broilers  large  27  to  30c;  small  24  to  26c. 
Roosters  14  to  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
22  to  23c:  fresh  14  to  15c.  Western  held  21% 
to  22c.  Fresh  13%  to  14c  lb. 

Dried  Beaus. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $5.75  to 
$0.25.  Calif,  small  white  $5.75  to  $6.25.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes  $6.75  to  $7.25.  Red  kidney  $10  to 
$10.50.  Lima  $S.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  price  slightly  weaker. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  24  to  25c; 
clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 
24c;  clothing.  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  21 
to  22c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing, 
20  to  21c;  clothing.  19  to  20c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  60  to  03c; 
clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing,  50  to 
53c;  clothing,  42  to  46c;  %  blood,  combing,  39 
to  42c;  clothing,  30  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing, 
35  to  37c;  clothing,  33  to  35c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  60  to  63c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood, 
combing.  55  to  58c;  clothing,  47  to  51c;  % 

blood,  combing,  45  to  48c;  clothing.  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  40  to  42c;  clothing,  35  to 
38c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light;  market  50c  lower;  de¬ 
mand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $7  to  $7.50. 

Cattle.- — Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
moderate;  cows  and  bulls  weak,  some  sales  25 
to  50c  lower;  vealers  50c  to  $1  lower;  demand 
poor. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $5;  low 
cutter’  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $4.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5  to  $8;  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $5. 

Sheep.- — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  rather  light;  market 
weak  with  some  sales  $5  to  $10  lower:  demand 
poor.  Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130:  good,  $S0  to 
$110;  medium,  $50  to  $75;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

The  first  home-grown  strawberries  are  in  the 
market;  also  huckleberries  from  Nortli  Carolina. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  29c;  tubs,  27c;  firsts,  23  to 
25c;  undergrades,  22  to  23c.  Cheese,  steady; 
new  flats,  daisies,  longhorn,  15  to  16c;  brick, 
18c;  brick  Swiss,  20c;  limburger,  29c.  Eggs, 
weak;  nearby  fancy,  24c;  grade  A,  20  to  22c; 
grade  B,  19  to  20c;  grade  C,  18  to  19c;  nearby 
at  mark,  16  to  19c;  duck  eggs,  23  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  21 
to  27c;  chickens,  33  to  30c;  old  roosters,  15  to 
20c;  capons,  45  to  50c;  ducks,  22  to  26c;  geese, 
10  to  17c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
steady:  fowls,  18  to  22c;  broilers,  20  to  28c; 
old  roosters.  13  to  14c;  ducks,  20  to  25c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  firm:  unclassi¬ 
fied,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  Baldwin,  $2  to  $2.25;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  $2  to  $3.25;  Spitzenberg,  western,  box, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  Winesap,  $2.25  to  $2.65;  De¬ 
licious,  $3  to  $3.25.  Potatoes,  weak:  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  85  to  90c;  2-bu.  bag.  $2.10;  Fla., 
bbl.,  $2.75  to  $4;  S.  C.,  $3.15  to  $3.40;  sweets, 
Tenn.,  hpr.,  $2.25, 


Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt. ,  $5.25;  marrow,  $6;  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  firm;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  35  to 
,70c;  Tex.,  wax,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
green,  doz.  behs.,  6  to  10c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crt., 
$2  to  $3.25;  cherries,  Cal.,  12-lb.  box,  $1.75  to 
$2.50;  huckleberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crt.,  $10  to 
$11:  honeydews,  S.  A.,  crt.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
peaches,  Ga.,  6-bskt.  carrier.  $2  to  $2.25;  pine¬ 
ries  Cuba.  crt..  $2.25  to  $2.75;  plums,  Calif., 
box,  $1.75  to  $2.10;  strawberries,  home-grown, 
32-qt.  crt.,  $8;  Del.,  $5.;  -Va,,  $4  to  $5. 

Vegetables.— Asparagus,  2-doz.  belt..  $1.50  to 

'mo-T’.  gre.?n  and  wax,  bu.  hpr.,  $1.75 
to  $2.2o;  beets,  Va.,  crt.,  $1.50  to  $-l.75r  cab¬ 
bage,  Ala.,  100-lb.  crt.,  $2  to  $2.25;  carrots 
.(aL[y  r/r ^  "to 7r> i  cauliflower,  Md.,  bu! 

bskt.,  $_.o0  to  $2.75;  celery,  doz.,  80c  to  $1  10- 
cucumbers,  2-doz  bskt.,  85c  to  $1.25;  escarole,’ 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  horseradish,  bbl.,  $7  to  $9-  let- 

bskt’  81 'hi’  *^ro-  '^2  to  ’  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  $1  to  $1.2o;  pens,  Calif.,  bu.  hpr  $2  05. 

chfrV  ”  ,Crl”  f4’75  to  *5-75;  radishes,  doz! 
behs.,  loc,  rhubarb,  doz.  behs.,  10  to  20c- 

bskL,C  90c  to  $L  tG  5°C:  tomatoes-  F,a"  10-lb! 

gafVeIl Vtoa«'ie „Pfodl,ets'  steady :  new  syrup, 

18  to  bic °  t0  $l'3u’  old>  7oc  to  $1;  sugar,  lb., 

mF!?vS’~,Hay’  st?a(Jy:  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $16 
°o|7t-  ?vf.  $10  to  $17;  oat  straw, 

$8  ..°  to  $9,  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $14;  starnl- 

rnenimi4c,h”ga>  ?14;  $20.50 ;  cottonseed 

cone  ’  lm.pe,r  cPnt  lutein,  $29:  oilmeal,  34  per 

feed  loQn%lmiy;,  $LO-80;  "’"ten.  $25.20;  oat- 
feed,  $9.80,  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.25;  Alfalfa 
$lo;  Alsike,  $14.25;  clover,  $15.50  to  $10. 

C.  H.  B. 

Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Cantaloupes  and  melons  of  all  descriptions 
aie  now  rolling  to  eastern  markets  in  heavy 

f  orn  i  V tle  rnv,f  r0U1  the  Imperial  Valley  of  CalL 
forma.  Ihe  peak  of  the  early  crop  of  eanta- 
loupes  has  passed  and  shipments  for  the  next 
week  will  probably  he  lighter.  About  the  mid- 
dle  ot  June  the  later  crop  is  harvested  and 
shipments  will  again  mount  after  that  date 
At  Philadelphia  the  supplies  during  the  week 
were  moderate,  with  demand  and  trading  fair 
y  active  and  the  -market  fully  steady  for  the 
*oStt®alio°.'1-  Crates  of  jumbo  45's  sold  at 

$3  Jo  $3.-j,  with  standard  45’s  at  $2.50  to 
dl|mbo  36s  were  mostly  $2.50  to  $2  75 
wlnl_e  flats  or  pony  crates  brought  from  $1  to 
$l.lo.  strawberries  from  New  Jersey  were  in 
heavy  supply  as  the  harvesting  in  that  State 
tbeS  ifenf tS  Pea-k'  The  market  weakened  under 
to  $3  nery  'JeSt  berries  «old  at  $2 

extra  fwv  tbe  close>  with  some 

txtia  lancy  at  $3. -a  to  $4.  Earlier  in  the  week 

some  sales  were  reported  up  to  $5  to  $5.50  for 
he  best  marks.  North  Carolina  dewberries  and 

weekea?idnesoldCar  th«  1,larket  the 

,e”,  and  s'ol<1  fairly  well  at  $6  to  $6.50  for 

the  former  and  from  $4  to  $6  for  the  latter 
ihe  arrivals  of  peaches  from  Georgia  con¬ 
tinued  light,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
none  too  good,  with  the  size  being  very  small 

SlTo  *l°r-n  „C1r0l!U?  Mayflowers  sold  slowly  Lt 
$1  to  $l.o0  a  bushel  for  small-sized  fruit  As¬ 
paragus  receipts  are  heavier  than  expected  for 

dun  and  we.ike  ST°?  a'1(1  the  ^efw« 
“tin  and  i\eah.  Best  green  “grass"  from 

nearby  sections  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  crate 

ot  one  dozen  bunches,  while  smaller  sizes 

ranged  from  50c  to  $1.50.  String  beans  were 

11  liberal  receipt  from  North  Carolina  and  the 

market  was  weak,  with  prices  low  for  this  time 

of  the  year.  Wax  sold  at  $1  to  $1  25  w  th 

75c ^to  M°“t  y  WHia,y’  V  S«*n  were  from 
ot  to  $l.-.i,  with  some  fancy  at  $1.50  per 

hamper.  Beets  were  steady,  with  the  first 
New  Jersey  bunched  stock  selling  at  2  to  3c 
Cabbage  receipts  were  light  most  of  the  week 
aud  plough  the  demand  was  only  fair  the 

market  held  steady.  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
offerings  sold  slowly  at  75c  to  $1,  while  the 

******  Jersey  cuttings  of  the  season  brought 
. -j  to  JOc  per  %-bbl.  hampers.  Peas  were  in 
l'®,avy  saPpIy  Jr<>m  New  Jersey  and  the  Nor- 

v10n  Virflnia  aud  H‘e  market  was 
" e,  •  iNew  Jersey  five-eighths  baskets  of  small 
P°.ds  brought  40  to  65c,  while  the  larger  pods 
sold  at  0o  to  8oc.  Bushel  hampers  of  Virginia 
offerings  brought  50  to  00c,  with  the  quality 
ordinary.  Greens  of  all  kinds  were  slow  Texas 
corn  was  m  heavier  supply  hut  the  market  was 
duil  and  crates  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25.  Lettuce 
“orn  New  Jersey  was  in  lighter  receipt,  as  the 
peak  ot  the  season  lias  passed.  Tlie  market 
continued  weak  and  best  stock  sold  at  25  to 
oOc  per  crate.  Tomatoes  were  dull  and  Florida 
lugs  sold  at  $1  to  $1.50.  The  white  potato 
market  held  fairly  well,  considering  the  heavy 
supplies  on  hand  and  the  heavy  daily  move- 
ment  from  the  shipping  areas  of  South  and 
Aorth  Carolina.  The  peak  has  now  passed  in 
Sou  tli  Carolina,  hut  shipments  from  North 
Carolina  are  rapidly  increasing.  Cloth  top 
stave  and  slat  barrels  of  Cobblers  sold  at  $2.25 
to  $2.35,  with  some  fancy  at  $2.50,  and  poorer 
dark  colored  stock  as  low  as  $2.  The  market 
for  old  stock  is  about  over  as  the  shipping  sea¬ 
son  in  Maine  and  other  late  States  is  about 
done  for  this  season. 

EGGS  AND  TOULTRY 

The  egg  market  has  finally  taken  an  upward 
turn  after  many  weeks  of  dullness  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  change  in  the  price  level.  At  Phila¬ 
delphia  during  tlie  past  week  receipts  were 
slightly  heavier  than  the  week  previous,  but 
shipments  have  fallen  considerably  in  the  past 
month.  Total  receipts  equaled  39,645  cases 
compared  with  35,137  cases  the  week  before  and 
38.624  cases  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
1930.  Fine  fresh  eggs  from  nearby  sold  welliat 
22  to  24c  per  dozen.  Pacific  Coast  storage- 
packed  marks  continued  to  top  the  market  at 
25  to  27c.  Mixed  colors  were  rather  quiet  and 
most  sales  were  made  at  18  to  19c  per  dozen. 
Browns  moved  fairly  well  when  of  good  quality 
and  nearby  offerings  ranged  from  20  to  22c. 

The  live  poultry  market  closed  in  a  very 
quiet  condition,  with  demand  limited  to  spe¬ 
cial  marks.  Arrivals  were  light  throughout  the 
entire  week,  but  more  than  ample  for  the 
limited  trading.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock  fowls 
sold  at  24  to  25c,  while  Leghorns  were  mostly 

19  to  20c  for  the  best  offerings,  with  poorer 
at  16c.  Broilers  declined  ’  about  lo  per  lb., 
with  Plymouth  Rocks  of  the  best  quality  selling 
at  33  to  34c,  and  poorer  stock  down  to  25  to 
27c.  Leghorns  were  mostly  24  to  26c.  Old 
roosters  continued  slow  at  13  to  14c  per  ib. 
White  Pekin  ducks  were  steady,  hut  quiet 
at -20c. 

Fresh-killed  poultry  was  in  moderate  supply 
and  tlie  market  was  steady  to  firm  for  most 
lines.  Fowls  moved  well  and  closed  in  a  firm 
to  stronger  position.  Western-boxed  stock 
brought  from  24  to  27c  per  11).  Broilers  were 
in  moderate  receipt  and  held  steady.  Nearby 
stock  coming  from  New  Jersey.  Delaware  and 
Virginia  sold  at  43  to  44c  per  lb.  for  tlie  best 
Plymouth  Rock  full-feathered  birds.  X-ong  Is¬ 
land  ducks  were  steady  at  19  to  20c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Trading  in  the  bay  market  was  quiet  and 
tlie  moderate  supplies  on  hand  moved  slowly  at 
steady  figures.  Best  feeding  hay  sold  at  $24 
per  ton,  while  some  lower  grade  hay  ranged 
from  $20  to  $23.50  a  ton.  Arrivals  of  straw 
were  light  and  tlie  market  held  steady,  with 
prices  holding  to  last  week’s  level.  Best  rye 
straw  brought  $15  to  $16  a  ton,  while  wheat 
and  oat  Continued  to  move  out  slowly  at  $12 
to  $13.  J.  M.  F. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


— For  Best  Prices — 

ship  your 

FRUIT  PRODUCE 

W.  O.  &  H.  W.  Davis,  Inc. 

Commission  Merchants 

103  MURRAY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Established  1865 


— S.H.&E.H.  FROST— 

Commission  Merchants 

FRUITS  and  PRODUCE 

319  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
■Mans  established 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  188S 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  Riven  upon  request. 
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WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  W est  W  uhIi ington  Market,  N ew  Y  ork  City 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Accurate  Weights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
method— Top  Prices— Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder 
Tags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 

SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  S.— BROILERS  especially  wanted  now. 


To  SHIPPERS  of  LIVE  POULTRY 
We  Save  Your  SHRINKAGE 

Besides  getting  you  top  prices  for  your  birds,  and  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  returns,  our  thoroughly  trained  experts 
feed  and  water  the  poultry  completely  before  selling 
so  as  to  hold  your  transit  shrink  down  to  a  minimum! 

Tags  and  Coops  Furnished  on  Request. 

Send  Us  Your  Next  Shipment. 

CHARLES  WERNER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-8  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun  s,  Bradatreet’fl  or  any  commercial  agency 


GET  the  BEST  RESULTS 

ship  your 

Poultry,  Eggs  and  Farm  Produce 

to  this 

Live  Wire  House 

—  on  — 

Buffalo’s  Busiest  Market 

K  U  RTZ  BROTHERS 

Buffalo,  New  York 
„  SEVEN  ELK  MARKET  TERMINAL 

AGENTS  WANTED— Write  for  particulars.  .You  can  represent 
us  on  liberal  terms. 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

,  .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Wanted- 

LIVE  and  DRESSED  POULTRY 
CALVES,  LAMB,  GAME,  RABBITS,  EGGS,  Etc. 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  INC. 

Est.1874  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGOS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

40  Years  Commission  Merchant— Write 
H.  S.  HOTALING,  601  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  City 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  he  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in  knowingjust  howthe  account  stands 
This  hook  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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GUARANTEED  EGG  CASES  Each  case  absolute¬ 
ly  only  once  used,  and  packed  as  required  by  Express 
Co.  and  other  carriers,  with  14  cup  flats,  10  white  fillers 
and  a  perfect  cover.  If  cases  are  not  as  represented,  do 

not  pay  us  RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.,  Box  29, 
HJghbridge  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BABY  iH  CHICKS 


THIS  IS  MY 
I3TH  Y 
EXPERIE 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

BARRED  ROCKS . $7.00  $32.50  $62 

TANC.  STR.  S.  C.  W.  LEG..  6.00  28.00  52 

ASSORTED  HEAVY .  6.00  27.50  50 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  flocks.  Guarantee  full  count.  I'ostpaid. 

FRANK  NACE,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


1000 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500 

S.C.W.  or  13r.  Leghorns.  .$2.00 
S.C.B1.  Leg.  or  Ancouas.. 

Bd.  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Wh.  Rocks  or  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  .  _  _  .  _  ..  .. 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 

For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


2.00 

4.00 

7.00 

34.50 

68 

2.25 

4.25 

7.75 

38.00 

75 

2.25 

4.25 

8.00 

38.50 

75 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

34.50 

68 

1.75 

3.25 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I).  100  500  1000 

Tailored  S.  G.  White  Leghorns.  .$7.00  $32.00  $60.00 

Tom  Barron  S.C.W.  Leghorns...  7.00  32.00  60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds .  8.00  37.50  _ 

Light  Mix.  $6.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mix.  $7.00 — 100 
Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  will  please  for  size  and  egg  production.  100%  live 
delivery.  Post  Paid.  Write  for  free  circular  giving  full 
details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

0  Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50 

Parks  Bd.  Rocks  (P.73C31) .  8.00 

White  Wyandottes .  8.00 

White  Rocks  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mix.,  $7.00—100;  Light  Mix.,  $5.50—100 
Special  prices  on  large  lots 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  CUT  PRICES 

Leghorns,  $6-100;  Tailored  and 
Barron  Strain,  $7-100:  Bd. Rocks 
and  White  Rocks,  $8-100;  Reds, 
$9-100;  Mixed,  $6-100.  Postage 
paid.  Order  at  once. 

100%  live  delivery.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  Catalog. 

JACOB  NIEMOND  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  2  &  3-yr.-old  breeders  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tailored  Str.  Wli.  Leghorns. $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar’ll  Str.  Wh.  Legli. . .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mix.  ..$6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.  ..$7.00  per  100 
100%  livo  del.  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rocks  ..$7.50  $35.00  $68 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.50  35.00  70 

White  Leghorns  .  6.50  30.00  58 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  30.00  60 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  58 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Free  range  flocks  25  50  100 

Tailored  Strain  White  Leghorns. .  .$2.50  $3.50  $6.00 
L vc day  Strain  Brown  Leghorns...  2.75  4.00  7.00 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25  4.50  8.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  3.25  5.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  4.00  7.00 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid; 

Special  price  on  500  and  1,000  lots.  Free  Circular 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

ait  a  w  Vnpvr  Tailored  Strain  Per  100 

111  /II. I  I  Y  White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

yuntilll  Barred  Rocks  .  8.00 

II  w  gs  mr  p  S.  C.  Reds  .  8.00 

I  Hll  M  ^  Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Villunj  Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  %c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

TAKE  NOTICE"»V.f«\»JSr 

S  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tanc.  Strains _ $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

B.  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Free  range.  100%  del.  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks . $8.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  . . .  9.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed,  $7.00—100;  White  Leghorns..  7.00—100 
100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROM  IG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Tancred  S.  C.  Whit©  Leg-horns  $7  $32.50  $60 
From  my  own  free  range  flock.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery,  P.  P.  Order  direct  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  8.  SPARE  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $2.13  $3.75  $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .! .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

500  lots.  $2.50  less;  1.000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
OIIIOKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Scboenborn’s  Hatchery,  340  Main  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

W  100  500  1000 

Leghorns  . $7.00  $31.75  $63.00 

B.  Rocks  &  Beds  ...  8.00  36.50  69.00 

H.  Mix .  7.00  31.75  63.00 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 

SHELLENBERGER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  too  500  1000 

Rocks  and  Rkds . $8.00  $87.50  $tO 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  82.50  60 

Postage  paid.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

€  M.  Sliclleuberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  11,  Itlchfield,  Pa. 

niii/,i/n  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,- *8;  Leghorns  or 
1  Hll  KS  Heavy  Mixed,  $6. 50;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  Free 
VUIUIIJ  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LATTVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

rniri/C  r  A  Ik  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8:  Leghorns 
VlllLtiS  L«ll»Ir.  $6.50;  Heavy  mixed,  $1;  Light,  *G. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  I.AUVEU,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

L  WHITE  Dill  I  ETC  Ten  weeks,  up.  March, 
EGHORN  r  ULLCI  V  April  and  May  hatched. 
High  grade,  range -raised  birds.  Ask  for  prices  and 
folder.  FISHER  BROTHERS,  Atlantic,  Penna. 

800  B?RowckARed  Pullets  For  Sale  b?.™ 

Hew  England  breeder,  $1  ea.  A.  Lasota,  Wantagh,  N.Yt 


150000 

cmtMswmyi 

Finest  Quality  4£ 

No  matter  how  scarce  money  is  you  can  afford 
a  flock  of  Sieb’s  Purebred  OVERSIZE  CHICKS. 
They  will  bring  you  an  income  when  everything 
else  fails  on  the  farm.  You  need  the  extra 
dollars  the  additional  eggs  and  pounds  of  meat 
will  bring.  Make  your  dollars  count  by  rais¬ 
ing  Sieb's  Chicks.  100%  live  delivery  prepaid 
guaranteed. 

LAST  CHANCE 

PRICES  PREPAID—  50  100  500 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $31.25 

Brd.,  Wh,,  Bf.  Rks,  Wh.  Wyan.  4.00  7.50  36.25 
S.C.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Buff  Orps.  .  .  4.00  7.50  36.25 
S.L.  Wyandottes  &  R.C.  Reds.  4.50  8.50  41.25 

Wh.  &  Blk.  Minorcas  .  4,50  8.50  41.25 

Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  .  3.50  6.50  31.25 

Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  .  3.00  5.50  26.25 

Light  Assorted  .  2.50  4.50  21.25 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 
Box  550  Lincoln,  Illinois 

Members  International  and  Illinois 
Baby  Chick  Associations 


Redbird  Farm 

ODR  260-egg  trapnested  strain  is  famous  thru- 
out  the  country  for  its  large  size,  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  vigor. 

REDBIRD  FARM  IS  THE  LARGEST  KNOWN 
S.  C.  R.  I.  RED  BREEDING  PLANT  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

Every  one  of  our  11,000  breeders  is  government 
tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea.  You  can¬ 
not  go  wrong  when  you  buy  our  DISEASE-FREE 
chicks. 

We  Guarantee  98%  Livability  up  to  3  Weeks  Old 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

REDBIRD  FARM 
Wrentham,  Massachusetts 


OSS 

'Jarm 

R.IRedS 


JUNE  BARGAINS  IN 
TRAPNESTED,  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

Now.  you  can  f?at  Chicks  from  the  same  strain  that 
led  the  New  York  (Lons:  Island)  Eirsr-LayinR  Contest 
at  greatly  reduced*  prices.  A  real  opportunity  to 
secure  foundation  breeding  stock  at  little  cost. 

8-10-W©ek-OldPullets—  All  my  own  strain,  $1.25 
each;  $1.10  in  lots  of  25  to  99;  $1,00  each  in  lots 
of  100  or  more. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  At  $7  per 
100;  $33.50  per  500;  $65  per  1,000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R.  Kleinleltersville.  Fa 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. ... $6.50  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per. 34D31) ...  .$8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  . $8.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed... $7  per  100;  Light  Mixed... $6  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

CHICKS -STARTED  CHICKS -PULLETS 

From  my  own  trapnested,  bloodtested  pure  Barron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Prices  reduced  for  June  and  July.  Catalog 
free,  IVillaoker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

g~*  (J  f  p  1/  C  Purebred  Tancred  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
VMW m  mjr  6^c;  Barred  Rocks,  7!$C;  Heavy, Mix- 

ed,  7c:  Light  Mixed,  6c.  % c  less  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in 

I. 000  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  L|  I  Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  W  PI  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  and  June  chicks. 

$7.00  Per  100  $32.50-500  $65-1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

HL ADTV  rmfKS  Hatched  in  a  new  James- 
nr.AIVl  1  tniLuj  way  Incubator  Hatcher 
White  &  Barred  Rocks,  $7—100,  Heavy  Mixed, 
$6—100.  Order  <J.  O.  D.  Less  than  100  lots,  lo  more. 
Quality  and  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
PEOI.A  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 

$7  per  100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $6  per  100.  We 
ship  C.O.D.  or  cash  — 100%  del.  guar. 

Jas,  E.  Fish,  Box  K,  Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 


A|S>IT7C  Barred  and  White  Rocks _  $8—100 

^  White  Leghorns  .  $7—100 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed  .  $7—100 

I  ,  .  ,  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Postage  paid. 

vilICKS  Geo.  W.  Paige  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


P 


LEWIS  FARMS 
PULLETS 


CHICKS  and  PULLETS,  finest 
quality,  blood  tested.  Pullets 
free  range  reared.  Bargain 
prices.  Write  for  literature  and 
special  discounts.  Pro£.  Harry  K. Lends,  Box  R,  Davis vi lie,  R.I 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Fine  N.  Y. 
State  Certified 
S.C.W.  Leghorns 


PULLETS 

Range  Reared 


Blood  -  tested — 
100%  free. 
Bred-to-Lay  H 


EDW.  MAYER  &  SON,  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.Y.  Circular 


.  «  It  All  RED  ROCKS 
l.hir.Kt  S.C.W.  1,1,6 HORN 8 

vuiiina  )t<  i.  KKx>s 


also  hatching  eggs 
Write  for  prices. 

0.  0.  ALLEN  IIATOUEltY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seatord,  Delaware 


Questions  About  Cross¬ 
breeding 

I  have  a  flock  of  fine  Black  Leghorns. 
If  I  mate  them  to  White  Leghorn  males 
what  will  the  offsprings  show?  Then  if 
I  take  the  White  Leghorns  males  away, 
and  the  lions  are  without  any  roosters  for 
six  months,  and  I  decide  to  mate  them 
with  Black  Leghorn  males,  what  will  the 
offsprings  show.  T.  K. 

New  York. 

When  crossing  breeds  of  fowls,  the  re¬ 
sults  are  more  or  less  uncertain  as  to 
markings  arid  other  characteristics,  since 
characters  that  had  apparently  been  bred 
out  in  the  making  of  a  variety  or  breed 
may  recur  in  the  offspring  of  a  cross. 
All  breeds  have  been  mixtures  at  some 
period  in  their  history,  and  it  is  ouly 
by  long  continued  selection  that  their 
definite  types  have  been  fixed.  When  the 
results  of  this  selection  are  nullified  by 
again  mixing  the  blood,  long  forgotten 
characters  may  appear  in  the  offspring 
of  the  cross. 

As  Black  and  White  Leghorns  are 
varieties  of  the  same  breed,  the  same 
general  body  type  would  he  maintained 
but  there  would  be  a  mixing  of  colors 
and  very  likely  the  occasional  appearance 
of  some  character  foreign  to  the  breed,  a 
throw-back  to  some  ancestral  blood.  Just 
what  would  predominate  in  the  offspring 
of  such  a  cross,  I  am  unable  to  say,  never 
having  seen  it  made. 

The  influence  of  a  mating  is  of  un¬ 
certain  duration.  A  week  to  10  days 
should  be  allowed  for  the  establishment 
of  fertility  in  eggs  desired  for  incubation, 
though,  in  some  instances,  eggs  might  be¬ 
come  fertile  within  two  or  three  days 
from  mating.  When,  however,  it  is  de¬ 
sired  that  the  influence  of  a  mating  shall 
wholly  disappear  before  a  second  one  is 
made,  at  least  three  weeks  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  elapse  between  the  discarding  of 
one  male  and  the  introduction  of  another 
to  the  flock.  The  influence  of  the  male 
upon  offspring  in  all  animals  is  limited 
to  the  direct  effect  of  the  union.  When 
that  has  disappeared,  the  results  of  future 
matings  are  not  in  any  way  influenced 
by  previous  ones.  M.  b.  d. 

Various  Poultry  Questions 

I  have  some  pullets  hatched  February 
16  this  year.  Can  these  pullets  be  used 
as  breeders  next  season,  using  roosters 
that  are  not  related?  The  following  in¬ 
gredients  I  am  using  in  my  laying  mash. 
What  is  each  one  good  for :  bran,  corn_- 
meal,  oats,  red  dog  flour,  meat  scrap  55 
per  cent  protein,  calcium,  Alfalfa,  cod- 
liver  oil,  molasses,  salt?  I  give  a  wet 
mash  with  water  or  milk  at  noon,  and 
whole  corn,  one  part,  two  parts  wheat 
for  a  scratch  grain  only  once  a  day,  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  What  improve¬ 
ment  could  I  make  in  this  feeding  pro¬ 
gram?  How  about  germinated  oats? 
What  are  they  good  for,  how  are  they 
fed  and  how  can  they  be  germinated 
easily?  Is  there  more  food  value  in 
germinated  oats  or  more  in  sprouted  oats? 

New  Y'ork.  V.  S. 

Well  developed  pullets  of  size  and  vigor 
make  good  breeders,  and  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  outside  of  the  flock  for  “new 
blood”  if  males  cf  the  desired  character 
are  to  be  found  in  the  same  flock. 

There  is  no  separate  function  which 
each  ingredient  of  a  mash  is  supposed  to 
perform,  though  there  are  special  foods 
that  may,  under  some  circumstances,  be 
needed.  In  the  list  you  give,  the  grain 
products  contribute  to  general  nutrition, 
the  meat  scrap  adds  animal  protein  to 
the  mixture,  and  may  be  considered  to 
have  this  as  a  special  function — milk 
would  be  a  substitute  for  it — Alfalfa  has 
a  higher  vegetable  protein  and  vitamin 
content  than  some  of  the  grain  products ; 
molasses  possesses  the  food  value  of  the 
sugar  and  salt  is  needed  by  fowls  in  small 
amounts.  Calcium  is  lime,  needed  for 
bone  and  egg  shell,  and  added  in  greater 
quantity  than  found  in  the  grains,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  amounts  used  by  growing  or 
laying  birds. 

The  cod-liver  oil  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
ration  with  the  special  purpose  of  supply¬ 
ing  needed  vitamins,  A  and  F>,  in  greater 
amounts  than  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  ration  furnish.  Cod-liver  oil  is  usu¬ 
ally  added  to  the  mash  a  short  time 
before  that  is  fed.  Calcium,  or  lime,  is 
usually  fed  in  sufficient  amounts  as 
crushed  oyster  shell  kept  before  the  flock. 

Neither  germinated  or  sprouted  oats 
possess  greater  food  value  than  whole 
dry  oats,  but  both  are  more  palatable 
and  better  relished  by  poultry.  Germi¬ 
nated  oats  are  simply  oats  in  the  first 
stages  of  sprouting,  before  the  sprouts 
have  attained  appreciable  leugth.  They 
will  germinate  if  soaked  in  water  and 
kept  in  a  warm  place ;  the  first  stages  of 
growth.  They  may  be  fed  as'part  of  the 
whole  grain  ration  once  daily.  M.  b.  d. 


Some  Busy  Hens 

What  do  you  think  about  this  for  lay¬ 
ing  from  443  one-year-old  hens?  They 
laid  well  all  Winter  and  for  the  month  of 
April  these  443  hens  gave  me  9,579  eggs. 
I  think  that  is  going  some ! 

New  York.  edw.  morris. 


June  20,  1031 

BABY  CHICKS 

Free  Rango  Selected 


From  Free  Rango  Selected  Flocks 

Prices  on  25  50 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.50 

S.  G.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.00  3.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  2.50  4.50 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . 2.50  4.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.00  5.50 

Mixed  Chicks  .  1.75  3.00 

Write  for  prices  on  3-week-old  chicks 


Send  no  money. 
Parcel  Post  C.  O. 

Mingoville  Poultry 


just  mail  your  order.  Wo 
D.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Farm,  Box  136,  Mingoville, 


100 

>  6.00 
6.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
10.00 
5.00 

Ship 


Pa. 


A  good  slogan  for  1931 — a  productive 
well-cared-for  asparagus  bed  on  every 
farm. 


JOHNSON’S 


JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUSr 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $6  per  100.  Rocks.  $7. 
Wyandottes,  $7.  Light  Broil¬ 
ers,  $5.  Heavy,  $6.  21  years 
in  business.  Catalog  free. 
100%  delivery. 

HATCHERY,  ICKESB1TRG,  PA. 


PULLETS 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Rhode  Island  Reds 

Blood-Tested  —  Bred-to-Lay 

These  12-week-old  Pullets  will  be  ready  to  lay 
by  early  Fall.  Grown  on  100  acres  of  free  range 
and  clover  sod.  Your  money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Prices:  Leghorns,  $1.25;  Reds,  $1.35  F. 
O.  B.  Immediate  delivery.  Write  today- 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  R0SEM0NT,  N.  J. 

BalDy  CliicKs 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Wyckoff  &  Tailored  Strain 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $ 

S.  C.  Brownt  Leghorns _  4.00 

S.  (!.  Rocks  and  Reds....  4.50 

White  Wyandottes . 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.... 

Assorted  Light  Breeds.... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds. . , 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10,  Richfield.  Pa. 


l  50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$32.50 

$65.00 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

65.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

3.50 

6.00 

27.50 

55.00 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

65.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

Bocks  or  Reds  .  4.50 

Wh.  Leg. — Tanc.  &  Wyk. 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00 

Light  Mixed  .  3.75 

These  are  first  class  chicks  and  nothing  cheap  but  the 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Postpaid.  Hatched  from 
2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Catalog  FREE.  Used  incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY 
The  Dependable  Plant,  Box  75-E,  Richfield,  Pa 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00  $10.00 

$47.50 

$90 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65 

4.00 

7.00 

35.00 

65 

3.75 

6.00 

30.00 

55 

i BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


NEW  LOW  PRICES!— 100%  SAFE  DELIVERY 
BA  ROCKS.  WHITE  &  COLUMBIAN 

W.YA^D0TTES’  REOS,  BLACK  MINORCAS. 
WHITE  &  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS 

Thousands  weekly.  Healthy,  heavy  laying,  purebred  stock 
Insures  Your  Profits!  State  Inspected!  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  60,  Wallklll.  N.  Y. 

CHERRY  HILL  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  average  five  pounds,  eggs  weigh  26  oz.  per  dozen. 

Chicks  for  June,  July  and  August 
Cash  or  C  0.  D.  25  50  100  500 

Wyckoff  Strain  . $2.25  $4.50  $  7.00  $32.50 

Blood  Tested  .  3.25  6.50  11.00  52.50 

100%  live  arrival  guar.  P.  P.  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  I,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

Strickler’s  Large  Tom  Barron  English 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

will  be  money-makers  for  you.  All-electric 
hatched,  extra  quality  chicks  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery  at  *7.70 per  100;  *37  per  500;  *72 
per  1000.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  1  2  wks.  old  Pullets.  Catalog. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  R  Sheridan,  Pa. 

JiUSKY~BABV~CHici<S 

Cash  or  C.  O,  J>.  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . $8.00  $87.50  $70 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  82.50  60 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 

iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiii 


SELL  YOUR- 


BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  tills  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Y’orker  because  they 
know'  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  AVrite  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEAV- YORKER,  333  AY. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Working  Together. — The  Parson  be¬ 
lieves  more  and  more  that  one  of  the 
greatest  things  the  ministers  can  do  is  to 
co-operate  with  the  schools.  Altogether 
the  happiest  work  he  does  is  along  this 
line.  Such  a  fine  time  we  had  yesterday. 
The  Parson  had  an  early  lunch  and 
started  out.  It  takes  a  good  hour  to  get 
ready  for  such  a  trip.  First  he  stopped 
at  a  schoolhouse  and  told  them  about  the 
extra  service  the  next  Sunday  down  at 
the  old  church.  Most  of  this  school  come 
down  to  the  church,  though  it  is  more 
than  five  miles  away.  We  pick  them  up 
in  cars.  Then  next  to  a  house  where 
there  are  six  children,  and  we  leave  some 
things  here  and  a  small  bureau  they  could 
use;  we  learned  the  man  here  can  play 
a  cornet  so_me,  so  the  Parson  phoned 
round  this  morning  and  will  take  him 
down  one  Sunday  for  him  to  try  out. 

Next  Stop. — From  here  the  Parson 
went  down  to  a  place  with,  a  much  lai-ger 
family  of  children.  Here  he  left  some 
seed  potatoes,  a  bag  of  fertilizer,  some 
seed  sweet  corn  and  some  seed  beans. 
One  of  the  boys  here  will  come  up  and 
help  about  the  Parson’s  farm  after  school 
is  out.  From  here  the  Parson  went  up 
to  the  next  schoolhouse.  The  boys  needed 
a  haircut,  so  he  got  busy  at  once.  After 
two  heads,  it  was  decided  to  take  the 
school  teacher  and  all  and  go  down  to 
the  church ;  the  Parson  continued  the 
hair-cutting  and  the  girls  and  teacher 
cleaned  the  church  and  the  boys  worked 
om  the  church  lawn,  for  we  had  a  scythe 
and  •  lawn-mower  tied  on  the  front 
bumper  of  the  car.  After  having  finished 
the  work,  and  made  the  vestry  room  into 
a  barber  shop,  and  having  cut  every  head 
of  hair  but  one  in  the  school,  we  all  had 
a  picnic  supper — the  boys  building  a  fire 
and  njaking  cocoa.  Then  we  all  loaded 
up  again,  tools  and  all,  and  beat  it  three 
miles  over  to  another  one  of  the  Parson’s 
churches  where  again  the  girls  all  cleaned 
the  church  up  in  great  shape  and  the  boys 
mowed  and  slicked  up  the  lawn  ;  and  then 
we'  went  on  a  roundabout  way  home,  the 
Parson  getting  them  landed  back  home 
at  9  P.  M. 

A  Combination. — They  talk  much  of 
balanced  rations,  and  the  Parson  had  a 
balanced  load  the  other  night,  all  right. 
Someone  in  a  town  60  miles  away  gave 
the  Parson  a  piano — quite  a  piano  at 
that.  And  it  happened  that  someone  in 
the  same  town  gave  him  a  cow — quite  a 
cow  at  that.  One  of  the  Parson’s  good 
parishioners  having  a  truck,  down  we 
went,  after  the  two.  We  gave  the  piano 
the  right  of  way — putting  that  in  first, 
disrespectfully  turning  its  back  -toward 
the  cow.  Then  we  got  the  cow  in  and  all 
was  well.  Had  the  cow  got  restless,  why 
we  could  have  played  the  piano  to  her. 
Someone  has  given  the  Parson  two  more 
sewing-machines,  so  we  can  put  one  in 
each  schoolhouse  where  they  will  use 
them  in  their  4-H  club  work.  We  have 
some  scattered  about  in  the  schools  now. 
Last  Saturday  the  Parson  and  Mrs. 
Parson  attended  a  two-school  closing 
gathering  of  their  clubs.  It  is  great  for 
children  in  schools  to  learn  how  to  do 
something.  Did  you  see  what  that  girl 
of  21  whom  they  sent  to  the  electric  chair 
in  Pennsylvania  said  as  her  last  words? 
“I  went  to  school  and  went  to  school  and 
went  to  school,  and  was  never  taught  one 
single  thing  to  do  by  which  I  could  earn 
a  living.”  The  Parson  knew  a  woman 
who  had  had  seven  children,  and  their 
clothes  literally  a  fright  for  all  that  15 
years,  and  for  various  good  reasons  she 
was  sent  to  State  home  for  women  for  a 
year.  “Well,  »how  did  you  come  on  down 
there?”  the  Parson  asked.  “Why,  do  you 
know,”  she  said  “they  taught  me  some¬ 
thing  about  how  to  sew”  !  And  the  Par¬ 
son  thought  and  thought,  if  during  all 
these  years  she  went  to  school  and  didn’t 
and  couldn’t  learn  any  books  at  all,  she 
could  only  have  learned  to  sew ! 

Competition.  —  The  Parson  was 
brought  up  on  -the  theory  .that  competi¬ 
tion  was  the  life  of  »trade,  but  now  he 
knows  that  it  is  more  like  the  “death  of 
trade.”  Our  whole  cut-throat  competitive 
system  has  got  to  go.  It  is  nothing  but 
war  on  a  small  scale.  Instead  of  beating 
out  the  other  fellow  and  pushing  him 
down,  we  know  now  that  we  must  help 
the  other  fellow  and  pull  him  along  up 
with  us.  They  who  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword,  and  those  who  try 
to  thrive  by  doing  -the  other  fellow  are 
courting  disaster,  for  some  day  these  same 
will  be  done  up  by  someone  else.  The 
system  in  the  long  run  is  deadly.  The 
farmers  are  among  the  slowest  to  see 
this  and  to  act  upon  it.  The  Parson  has 
heard  of  milkmen  trying  to  get  new  cus¬ 
tomers  by  going  from  house  to  house, 
asking  the  folks  if  they  are  satisfied  with 
their  milk.  Even  if  they  say  they  are  to 
follow-up  with  offers  of  a  cent  or  two  less 
ac  gift  inducements  gets  their  trade. 

llow  would  you  like  a  couple  of  broil¬ 
ers  next  Sunday?”  or  “I  would  be  glad 
to  give  you  a  nice  roasting  chicken  for 
1  hanksgiving.”  And  when  once  this  gift 
business  is  started,  how  to  ever  stop  it 
1S  a  question,  and  supposing  all  the  milk- 
rrjen  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing !  Some 
of  the  milkmen  now  in  New  Haven  carry 
bottled  orange  juice  and  if  one  has  to,  an¬ 


other  thinks  he  has  to,  and  so  on  forever. 
Why  should  a  New  England  milkman 
carry  California  orange  juice? 

Those  Crows. — The  crows  started  in 
the  corn  up  in  the  lot  the  other  day.  But 
Closson  has  been  too  much  for  them.  The 
time  to  get  crows  is  out  in  the  woods  at 
just  the  break  of  day  in  the  morning. 
They  seem  to  begin  to  hop  about  among 
the  limbs  without  making  any  noise  ex¬ 
cept  with  their  wings.  You  can  spot 
them,  if  you  creep  along  quietly.  Each 
time  Closson  has  gone  up  in  the  woods 
this  early  he  has  brought  down  one.  Let 
them  dangle  from  slanting  poles  on  the 
corn  piece  and  there  is  no  further  trouble. 
If  you  take  a  White  I-eghorn  hen  and 
daub  tar  on  it  to  make  it  black  it  will  do 
about  as  well.  One  man  down  country 
puts  stove  polish  on  the  dead  White  Leg¬ 
horn  and  that  answers  the  purpose.  We 
have  good  two  acres  of  corn  this  year 
besides  more  than  an  acre  of  garden 
stuff.  We  put  over  two  tons  of  lime  to 
the  acre  on  the  corn  land  and  plan  to 
seed  it  down  to  Alfalfa  in  July.  This  is 
Saturday,  June  6,  and  we  shall  begin  to 
cut  Alfalfa  next  week — so  early  it  has 
come  on,  and  the  stalks  get  woody  and  a 
cow  will  not  eat  them  if  you  .leave  it  any 
longer  than  you  have  to.  It  has  just  be¬ 
gun  to  blossom.  We  top-dressed  it  with 
fertilizer  early  this  Spring,  but  we  wish 
now  we  had  waited  till  after  the  first  crop 
was  cut,  as  this  is  badly  lodged  now. 

And  George. — George  is  still  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  will  stay  there,  having  charge 
of  a  couple  of  churches  till  the  middle  of 
August,  when  he  will  come  on  for  three 
weeks.  He  has  the  R.  F.  D.  route  while 
here,  and  that  helps  out.  He  has  turned 
in  his  old  Dodge  for  a  new  Ford — a 
Tudor — and  will  drive  East  in  it  this 
Summer  •bringing  a  fellow  along  with 
him.  The  Parson  is  saving  up  plenty  of 
jobs  for  both  of  them.  You  remember 
the  fellow  who  had  been  over  10  years 
in  prison,  and  we  had  him  here  for  four 
months?  Well,  he  seems  to  be  doing  well. 
He  works  in  a  bakery  in  Hartford  and 
supports  both  his  mother  and  step-father. 
He  was  down  the  other  Sunday.  “Red” 
is  also  getting  along  well,  still  staying  at 
the  same  place  and  “Billy,”  the  one  we 
had  before  him,  is  still  staying  at  his 
place  and  getting  along  real  well.  So  we 
have  “children  of  the  household”  scat¬ 
tered  'all  about  the  State.  We  have  still 
another  boy  here  now,  badly  in  need  of 
mental,  spiritual,  and  physical  health. 
He  is  getting  started  along  the  better 
way,  and  most  likely  will  come  on  like 
the  others. 

Here  it  is  Monday  morning.  June  S, 
and  the  Parson  must  get  this  letter  off. 
The  crows  do  a  lot  of  cawing  each  morn¬ 
ing  but  no  corn-pulling.  Yesterday,  Sun¬ 
day,  we  went  to  three  places  and  all  were 
well  filled  though  it  was  a  rainy  day.  We 
served  just  around  100  meals  during  the 
day,  as  a  little  side  activity.  Fully  as 
many  people  go  to  church  on  a  rainy  day 
in  these  times  as  when  fair.  We  had  a 
“party”  down  in  the  old  unused  church 
we  bought  and  turned  into  a  community 
house  Saturday  night.  Such  a  nice  time 
and  such  a  big  c-roAvd  as  we  had.  It  gives 
our  young  .people  a  fine  place  to  go  to. 
They  have  choir  rehearsal  at  the  village 
church  first,  and  then  go  down  to  this 
old  church — three  miles.  We  have  our 
own  building,  our  own  orchestra,  for  our 
boys  play,  and  our  own  ice  cream,  for 
we  make  it  ourselves. 

Closson  will  graduate  from  the  high 
school  this  .year  and  sister  is  supposed 
to  graduate  next  year.  Charles  finishes 
up  the  seventh  grade  this  year.  All  the 
children  are  still  in  schools  of  some  kind. 
It  is  lucky  .that  .the  longevity  of  the  race 
is  being  lengthened,  so  that  the  bulk  of 
the  coming  generation  may  be  able  to  get 
through  schools  before  they  pass  on. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Ranch 

June  began  with  prospects  of  rain.  A 
Winter  of  less  than  the  usual  snowfall 
was  followed  *by  a  dry,  cold  Spring.  It  is 
thought  that  there  will  be  no  high  water, 
to  .speak  of.  in  the  creeks  and  rivers.  Al¬ 
ready  stock  water,  is  scarce  in  some 
places  higher  in  the  mountains,  and 
springs  that  were  supposed  to  be  never- 
failing  are  now  dry. 

Most  of  the  fruit  in  the  valley  has 
been  frozen  but  on  this  ranch  it  seems 
to  be  safe.  A  relative  in  California,  who 
owns  a  big  orange  grove,  writes  that 
owing  to  their  dry  Winter,  the  oranges 
will  be  small.  He  thinks  that  the  small 
size,  coupled  with  the  hard  times  in  the 
East,  will  make  prices  very  low.  All  farm 
products  are  very  low  here,  but  not  much 
change  is  noticed  in  the  prices  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays.  Hogs  are  $5.75  per  cwt.,  but 
bacon  and  lard  remain  the  same  high 
prices.  A  number  of  cattle  sold  last 
week  at  $17.50  each,  ranging  in  ages 
from  “long”  yearlings  to  two  years  old. 
Round  steak  is  40  cents  per  pound.  Eggs 
reached  eight  cents  per  dozen,  but  are 
now  up  to  a  cent  a  piece.  A  friend  bought 
three-weeks-old  White  leghorn  cockerels 
for  five  cents  apiece.  The  larger  breeds 
of  same  age  were  eight  cents. 


Sheep  prices  have  taken  an  upward 
turn  and  the  sheepmen  are  hoping  that 
the  crisis  has  been  passed.  Lambing  and 
shearing  are  now  about  over.  Wool  sold 
from  10  to  14  cents  per  pound. 

Fishing  season  opened  last  week.  It 
was  washday  at  our  house,  but  the 
daughter-in-law  and  a  young  woman  guest 
volunteered  to  do  the  washing  if  I  would 
catch  a  mess  of  fish  for  supper.  I  took 
a  sandwich  in  my  pocket  and  had  an  en¬ 
joyable  day  among  the  flowers,  birds  and 
trees.  I  got  home  with  24  of  the  speckled 
beauties,  and  seven  people  ate  every  one 
of  them  at  supper. 

We  now  have  11  in  our  family.  Guests 
from  Southern  Iowa  are  here  on  their  trip 
to  California.  Among  them  is  a  sister  of 
my  husband.  They  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  50  years,  so  of  course  we  are 
enjoying  every  minute  of  their  stay.  They 
had  never  been  in  the  mountains  before 
and  our  steep,  winding  roads  seem  pretty 
dangerous  to  them.  MRS.  B.  u. 

Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


Enlarged  Crop 

^  My  poultry  have  developed  a  disease. 
The  crop  enlarges  to  twice  its  normal 
size,  the  combs  are  red  and  the  appetite 
good,  until  they  practically  go  down  and 
die.  They  have  a  full  range  and  are  fed 
corn  and  bread.  h.  c.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

An  enlarged  crop  may  come  from  dis¬ 
tension  by  indigestible  material  eaten, 
such  as  dry  grass,  feathers,  straw,  etc., 
or  it  may  be  due  to  what  «is  called  sour 
crop,  a  digestive  disorder  in  which  the 
contents  of  the  crop  become  fluid  and 
sour.  The  first  mentioned  disorder,  or 
impacted  'crop,  may  be  relieved  by  giving 
warm  water  and  attempting  gently  to 
work  the  offending  .material  into  a  soft 
mass  by  manipulation  of  the  crop  from 
the  outside,  or,  if  this  fails,  by  making  an 
incision  into  the  crop  and  removing  the 
obstruction,  this  incision  .to  be  sewed  up 
afterward  with  fine  silk,  a  surgical  opera¬ 
tion  not  feasible  to  everyone. 

Sour  crop  may  tbe  treated  by  giving 
soda  in  water  to  overcome  the  acidity  of 
the  crop’s  contents  and  confining  the  fowl 
to  quarters  where  it  can  get  only  soft, 
digestible  food  for  a  time.  It  will  be  well 
to  look  for  some  sort  of  spoiled  food  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  condition  if  the  crops  of 
the  ailing  birds  are  found  to  be  distended 
•by  fluid  that,  perhaps,  may  be  made  to 
run  from  the  mouth  by  holding  the  fowl 
head  down.  m.  b.  d. 


Garlic  in  grain  is  a  nuisance  any¬ 
where,  but  it  is  especially  damaging  in 
mills  that  make  stone-ground  flour.  The 
crushed  garlic  “kernels”  taint  the  buhr- 
stones  so  that  they  must  be  redressed. 
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R.I.REDS 

STARTED  CHICKS  1 

SAVE  TIME— FEED— MONEY 

with  Hubbard  Karma  2  and  3  weeks  old  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chicks.  You  will  be  pleased  with  their  uniform 
large  size  and  high  vitality. 

Prices  for  delivery  from  June  1st  on— 

2  weeks  old  Chicks  -  25c  each 

3  weeks  old  Chicks  -  29c  each 

Full  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  on  Every  Order. 

HUBBiARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


1 

I 


ZQENE'&CHICKS 


SPECIALTY-BRED  QUALITY— POPULAR  PRICES 
By  Prepaid  Post  50  100  400 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  Brd.  Rocks. .  .$5.00  $9.50  $36.00 

Wyan- Rocks,  Bram- Rocks .  5.00  9.50  36.00 

Wh.  Rocks.  R.l.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyan.  5.50  10.50  40.00 
Select  Matings,  Blood-Tested.  2  cts.  per  chick  extra. 
Special  Matings,  Blood-Tested,  4  cts.  per  chick  extra. 
Write  for  prices  on  8-10-week  White  Leghorn  Pullets. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PARKS  B^r*ROCKS 

Pullets  and  Cockerels,  80c  each 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.  Records  up  to  357  eggs  in  1  year— 148  eggs  in 
148  days— Laying  at  90  days.  Customers  profits  $8.09 
per  hen.  Winners  In  40  contests. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


NOW  8c  each  —  Heavy  Mixed  7c  each 

Prompt  service.  U.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OIIAS.F.  EWING  Jit.  1  McC'LUBE,  PA. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

100— $8.00  500— $37. SO  lOOO— $75.00 

SMITH’S  VALLOHIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


W.  Leghorn  Chicks  S& 

F.  E.  \V  iliiuniH,  665)  Pavonia  Av.,  Jersey  C’lty,  h.J. 


500  LEO  HORN  PULLETS 

old  $1  ea.,  14  wks.  $1.25.  Address  B.  B. 


Free  Range  and 
Healthy,  12  wks. 
Chase,  Wyoming,  Del. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PAHUEE’S 
PEKINS.  ISIIP,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 


turkeys-ducksgeese-guineas 

Breeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  baby  Chicks — pi  ires  i  educed. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersville,  Pa. 


nilrif  I  White  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 

l/UuiiL,lllUi}  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factoryville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKKYIE1V  POULTRY  FARM,  Marker, N.T 


WHITE  Htmlr  Cone  FOR  HATCHING,  25  for  $2;  50 
RUNNER  DUCK  Cggd  for  $3.50;  100  for  $6.  DUCK¬ 
LINGS,  tine  stock.  F.  H.  Coventry,  Rome,  New  York 


IAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  $20  per  100,  small 
r  lots  22c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


niielrlinne— Mammoth  Pekins,  quality  and  promptness 
UUQIUlIlgo  guar.  Write  for  prices.  1.  Kimblin.  Wilson,  k.Y. 


TRIO  OF  PEKIN  DUCKS  $10 

Oration,  Mass. 


CHINESE  RINGNECK  PHEASANT  HATCHING  EGGS 

20c  each.  E-  F.  MULLER  -  Farmington,  N.  H. 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS  B.  ROCKS  W,  WYANDOTTES 

14c  15c  16c  18c 

Prices  are  per  100,  June  delivery.  For  orders  of  25  Chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  Chicks 
add  $1.00.  Special  Mating  Chicks,  $2  per  hundred  extra. 

All  breeders  Blood  Tested  under  State  Supervision.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hilt  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks 


SUMMER  PRICES  THAT  DEFY  COMPARISON 


S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks .  2.50 

S.  C.  &  R.  0.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas .  2.50 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  2.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 3.25 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.00 

Assorted  Odds  Mixed .  1.75 

Order  direct  from  this  ad— or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalog  giving  description  of  _ _ _ 

Quality  Chicks,  also  nur  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the  livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for  ten 
days  after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you  to  he  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your 
order.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS, 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

$2.00 

$3.75 

$  6.95 

$19.95 

$32.25 

2.50 

4.75 

8.95 

25.95 

42.25 

2.50 

4.75 

8.95 

25.95 

42.25 

2.50 

4.75 

8.95 

25.95 

42.25 

3.25 

6.25 

11.95 

34.95 

54.75 

2.00 

3.75 

7.00 

20.00 

32.50 

1.75 

3.50 

6.50 

19.00 

27.00 

1000 
$  64.00 
84.00 
84.00 
84.0(1 
109.50 
65.00 
55.00 
Wolf- Certified” 


Dept.  16, 


GIBS0NBURG.  OHIO 


C.O.D. 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  or  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production  Pure-bred, 
healthy,  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Cat  Free.  15  25  50  100  300  500 

S.  C.  Eng.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  or  Anconas . $1.50  $2.00  $3.50  $6.50  $19.25  $32.00 

Wh,  Buff  or  Bar  Bocks,  Wh.  or  Sii.  Wyandottes .  1.90  2.50  4.50  8.50  25  00  41.50 

S.  C.  Beds,  Black  Minorcas,  Wh.  or  Buff  Orpingtons .  1.90  2.50  4.50  8  50  25  00  41  50 

Black  Giants.  Light  Brahmas  .  2.40  3.25  6.25  12.00  35.50  59.00 

Heavy  Assorted,  All  Good  Chicks .  1.50  2.00  3.75  7.00  20.75  34.50 

Keferenco,  First  National  Bank.  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  Ada,  Ohio. 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  250,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  "square  deal’’  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
in  these  columns.  Tell  our  250,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Fatherland 

Where  is  the  true  man’s  fatherland? 

Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  born? 

Doth  not  the  yearning  spirit  scorn 
In  such  scant  borders  to  be  spanned? 

O,  yes!  Ilis  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free ! 

Is  it  alone  where  freedom  is, 

Where  God  is  God,  and  man  is  man? 
Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 
For  the  soul’s  love  of  home  than  this? 

O,  yes!  Ilis  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free ! 

Where'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 

Joy’s  myrtle-wreath  or  sorrow's  gyves, 
Where’er  a  human  spirit  strives 
After  a  life  more  (rue  and  fair, 

There  is  the  true  man’s  birthplace 
grand, 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland! 

Where’er  a  single  slave  doth  pine, 

Where’er  one  man  may  help  another, — 
Thank  God  for  such  a  birthright, 
brother, — 

That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine ! 
There  is  the  true  man’s  birthplace 
grand, 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland. 

— James  Ilussell  Howell. 

* 

A  simple  play-house  not  too  far  from 
the  back  door  will  be  enjoyed  by  any 
family  of  children,  and  is  really  a  Summer 
necessity.  Some  of  the  city  parks  have 
little  Summer  shelters  of  this  class  which 
consist  of  a  frame  five  feet  high  and  six 
feet  square,  the  sides  being  made  of  wire 
netting.  The  peaked  roof  is  of  canvas, 
projecting  at  the  eaves  to  give  more 
shade!  A  smooth  board  floor  may  be  made 
in  sections,  on  cleats,  so  that  it  can  be 
taken  up  when  necessary.  Of  course  the 
prettiest  play-house  is  a  rustic  arbor,  over 
which  vines  are  trained,  which  can  be 
constructed  to  be  a  permanent  landscape 
feature.  We  think,  too,  there  should  be 
some  arbor  or  shaded  seat,  close  to  the 
house,  where  the  housewife  may  take  her 
mending  on  a  Summer  day,  or  where 
she  may  sit  to  shell  peas  or  peel  vege¬ 
tables  if  so  disposed.  Of  course  “mother’s 
arbor”  should  be  so  placed  that  she  has 
an  attractive  view ;  she  needs  it  when 
she  gets  out  in  the  air,  even  if  her  work 
goes  with  her. 

* 

We  all  know  noisy  families  where 
every  door  is  slammed,  everything  put 
down  with  a  bang,  and  every  conversa¬ 
tion  shrieked  in  strident  tones.  Every¬ 
one  is  noisy,  parents,  children  and  pet 
animals,  and  usually  they  are  quite  un¬ 
able  to  understand  why  their  turbulence 
is  annoying  to  others.  Yet,  medical 
authorities  are  now  closely  studying  the 
effects  of  noise  on  health  and  nerves,  and 
associating  the  incessant  roar  of  the 
city  with  the  alarming  increase  in  men¬ 
tal  diseases.  We  think  there  are  many 
homes  where  a  mother  who  is  not  very 
strong  loses  control  of  her  nerves,  and 
approaches  a  mental  danger  line,  because 
her  more  robust  family  goes  through  life 
with  a  bang.  V 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Everyone  having  bought  an  off-the- 
forehead  hat.  the  Paris  milliners  are  now 
launching  shapes  which  cover  the  fore¬ 
head,  but  turn  up  on  both  sides.  Those 
we  have  seen  were  rather  odd  in  effect. 

A  smart  little  sports  suit  seen  had  a 
double-breasted  jacket  of  dark  brown 
flannel,  and  a  pleated  skirt  of  plaid  wool 
crepe.  The  plaid  was  a  combination  of 
brown,  tan  and  jade  green  in  narrow 
lines.  The  jacket  had  a  brown  leather 
belt,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  narrow 
scarf  of  the  plaid  material,  cut  on  the 
bias,  and  plainly  finished  with  a  narrow 
hem.  This  suit  was  priced  at  $45  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  being  displayed 
at  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop ;  it  was  very  well 
made,  but  the  idea  could  be  copied  by 
the  intelligent  home  dressmaker.  We  no¬ 
ticed,  as  this  suit  hung  in  the  case,  the 
belt  and  scarf  were  neatly  rolled  and  put 
in  a  drawstring  bag  of  unbleached  mus¬ 
lin  that  hung  with  the  suit,  thus  keeping 
them  fresh,  and  avoiding  any  risk  of  mis¬ 
laying  them.  One  little  item  in  making 
a  cloth  skirt  is  first  to  even  the  bottom, 
then  turn  the  raw  edge  of  the  hem  and 
stitch  it  flat  on  the  sewing  machine.  The 
hem  is  then  basted,  and  hemmed  neatly  by 
hand.  This  is  a  very  necessary  precaution 
in  a  wool  that  is  inclined  to  ravel ;  it 
gives  a  firm  edge  for  hemming.  The  top 
was  finished  with  belting,  turned  down 
inside,  so  it  would  not  show  with  a  tuck- 
in  blouse.  The  edge  of  the  skirt  was 


stitched  flat  to  the  belting  without  turn¬ 
ing,  the  edge  being  covered  by  a  silk  bind¬ 
ing  sewn  flat,  thus  avoiding  the  bulk  of 
a  turning.  We  also  noted  that  the  double- 
breasted  coat  had  a  button  and  button¬ 
hole  underneath  to  keep  the  double- 
breasted  part  flat  and  in  place. 

Among  inexpensive  Summer  footwear 
we  note  a  great  variety  of  the  woven 
sandals  for  women’s  wear.  These  are 
woven  of  narrow  strips  of  leather  in 
basket  patterns,  plain  or  in  colors  ;  they 
have  either  high  or  moderate  heels.  They 
are  seen  in  white,  black  and  white,  red 
and  white,  or  tan  with  various  colors. 
One  of  the  department  stores  had  a  sale 
of  these  sandals  for  $2.97  the  pair. 

Handmade  blouses  of  sheer  batiste  were 
noted  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop  for  $8.95 ; 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


300 — Jaunty  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  1G, 
18,  20  years.  30.  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30 
requires  3  yds.  of 
30-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  30-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  4  yds. 
of  binding.  Te  n 
cents. 


408— For  Small  Folk. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2, 
4.  0  and  8  years. 

Size  4  requires  1% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  yd.  of 
27-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Youthfulness.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  1G,  18,  20 
years,  30,  38,  40  and 
42-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
30-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  30-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  1  V-i 
yds.  of  braid.  Ten 
cents. 


Dainty.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  0  years. 

Size  4  requires  1% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


they  were  sleeveless,  with  the  round 
“schoolgirl”  collar,  and  were  trimmed 
with  tiny  pin  tucks  and  little  gathered 
lace  edgings.  Some  of  them  had  little 
pearl  buttons  like  those  used  on  baby 
clothes. 

A  corduroy  baby  hammock  seen  cost, 
complete  with  stand.  $5.75.  It  had  a 
strong  stand  of  wood  in  shape  like  the 
metal  stands  used  for  large  hammocks, 
from  which  the  corduroy  basket  hung  by 
stout  chains,  and  it  was  shaded  by  a 
corduroy  canopy  to  match.  The  basket 
or  hammock  is  15x30  inches,  and  is  sold 
separately  for  $1.95.  The  stand,  basket 
and  canopy  can  all  be  folded  into  a  neat 
bundle  making  it  handy  for  traveling. 


Ripe  Cucumber  Pickles 

One  peck  of  ripe  cucumbers  washed 
and  peeled,  put  in  salt  brine  over  night. 
In  the  morning  wash  and  dry,  and  slice 
lengthwise,  (use  crock  or  porcelain.) 
Put  in  preserving  kettle  one  pint  of 
water,  two  quarts  of  pure  vinegar.  % 
lb.  of  brown  sugar.  Take  a  cheese  cloth 
bag  and  put  in  it,  one  tablespoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  tablespoon  allspice,  one  teaspoon 
cloves,  one  teaspoon  white  mustard  seed. 
Het  boil  about  10  minutes,  add  stick 
cinnamon  also,  and  several  little  black 
peppercorns ;  more  or  less  sugar  may  be 
added.  Now  put  the  sliced  cucumbers 
into  the  vinegar  preparation  and  boil  all 
till  cucumbers  are  tender.  Put  in  glass 
jars  and  seal  tight,  keep  in  a  cool  dark 
place. 


Who  Doesn’t  Like 
Strawberries  ? 

And  here  are  so  many  recipes  you  will 
surely  find  several  to  suit  your  taste. 
This  first  one  is  not  at  all  common,  yet 
it  is  so  good  it  should  be,  and  is  called 
English'  open  tart :  Line  a  pie  plate  with 
a  good  pastry,  folding  the  paste  well  over 
the  rim.  Bake  about  15  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven,  or  until  done.  Fill  the  baked  crust 
with  clean,  fresh,  hulled  berries  and 
cover  with  hot  syrup  made  this  way  :  To 
two  cups  of  boiling  water  add  one  half 
cup  of  sugar  and  one  half  cup  of  berries, 
heat  to  a  .boil,  then  strain.  Dissolve  one 
tablespoon  of  cornstarch  in  a  little  cold 
water,  add  to  the  syrup  and  cook  over  a 
hot  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  stirring  the 
while.  Remove,  beat  vigorously,  return 
to  a  cooler  part  of  the  stove,  letting  it 
simmer  until  thick.  Pour  over  the  ber¬ 
ries,  serving  either  hot  or  cold. 

And  this  recipe  cordially  extends  to 
you  its  strawberry  fingers :  Line  a  mould 
with  lady  fingers  which  have  been  care¬ 
fully  split  in  two,  and  moisten  them  with 
strawberry  juice.  Then  fill  with  clean, 
hulled  berries,  well  ripened  (but  not 
mushy),  with  alternate  layers  of  whipped 
cream,  having  a  generous  measure  of  the 
cream  for  the  top  layer.  Set  away  on  ice 
to  serve  when  chilled.  If  it  isn’t  your 
“grocer's  day”  don’t  wait ;  just  make  the 
fingers  yourself.  Here’s  a  recipe  for  them  ; 

Lady  Fingers. — To  a  cup  of  granulated 
sugar  add  half  a  cup  of  butter,  one  beaten 
egg,  one-fourth  of  a  cup  of  milk,  vanilla 
flavoring,  a  bit  of  salt,  and  two  cups  of 
flour  sifted  three  times  with  one  and  a 
half  level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 
Roll  out  the  dough,  cut  its  fingers,  and 
roll  in  sugar  carefully  to  preserve  their 
shape. 

Shall  we  try  a  steamed  strawberry  pud¬ 
ding?  All  right,  here  ’tis  :  Thoroughly  sift 
together  four  level  tablespoons  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  half  a  level  teaspoon  of  salt, 
two  leyel  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  and 
two  cups  of  flour.  Into  this  mix  one 
beaten  egg,  then  half  a  cup  of  milk,  three 
tablespoons  of  melted  butter  and  a  heap¬ 
ing  cupful  of  clean,  ripe,  hulled  berries. 
Steam  in  buttered  molds  from  30  to  45 
minutes  and  serve  with  this  sauce: 
Cream  half  a  cup  of  good  sweet  butter 
with  one  and  a  half  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  mix  into  this  two  cups  of 
mashed  berries  and  the  well-beaten  white 
of  one  egg. 

It  has  been  “up  to  90  in  the  shade” 
already  this  season,  so  just  try  Phila¬ 
delphia  strawberry  ice  cream  :  To  one  cup 
of  scalded  sweet  cream  add  one  cup  of 
granulated  sugar,  stirring  until  dissolved. 
When  cool,  add  three  cups  of.  cold  cream 
(not  the  facial  kind),  and  three  tea¬ 
-spoons  of  vanilla.  Just  before  putting 
into  the  freezer  add  four  cups  of  clean, 
hulled  berries  which  have  been  mashed 
and  slightly  sweetened. 

If  you  don't  like  ice  cream,  perhaps 
you  would  like  a  mousse. 

Strawberry  Mousse. — Wash  and  hull 
four  cups  of  ripe  berries,  dredge  with  one 
eup  of  granulated  sugar  and  let  stand 
one  hour,  then  mash  and  strain  through 
a  fine  sieve.  Add  one  tablespoon  of 
granulated  gelatine  previously  soaked  in 
two  tablespoons  of  cold  water  and  dis¬ 
solved  in  three  tablespoons  of  boiling 
water.  Set  into  a  dish  of  ice  water  un¬ 
til  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  fold  in  one 
quart  of  whipped  cream.  Put  into  a 
mold,  cover  securely,  and  pack  in  salt 
and  ice.  using  one  part  salt  to  three  parts 
cracked  ice.  and  let  stand  four  hours. 

Should  you  prefer  a  strawberry  pie  de 
luxe,  here  is  one  :  Into  a  deep  pie  plate 
lined  with  a  good  pastry  carefully  place 
layers  of  clean,  hulled,  ripe  berries  with 
plenty  of  sugar  sprinkled  on  each  layer. 
When  nearly  filled  pour  in  some  juice 
made  from  mashing  some  berries.  Put 
on  a  thick  upper  crust,  cut  several  slits 
in  the  top,  and  bake.  When  done,  care¬ 
fully  pour  into  the  openings  on  top  of 
the  pie  this  mixture :  Heat  a  scant  cup 
of  milk  to  the  boiling  point,  stir  in  two 
well-beaten  egg  whites,  a  tablespoon  of 
granulated  sugar,  and  a  teaspoon  of  corn¬ 
starch  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  milk.  Cook 
a  few  minutes  until  smooth,  set  aside, 
and  when  cool,  pour  it  carefully  into  the 
openings  made  in  the  top  crust  of  the 
pie.  Just  before  serving,  sift  powdered 
sugar  over  the  whole  top. 

And  we  can't  do  without  puddings.  So 
here  is  one : 

Strawberry  Pearl  Pudding.  —  Into  a 
buttered  baking  dish  put  half  a  cup  of 
quick-cooking  tapioca,  sprinkle  Avell  -with 
sugar,  then  cover  with  four  cups  of  clean, 
ripe,  hulled  berries,  sprinkling  on  more 
sugar,  and  adding  another  half  cup  of 
tapioca.  Pour  in  enough  water  to  cover 
the  top  layer  of  tapioca  about  one-quarter 
of  an  inch.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  un¬ 
til  it  looks  clear.  If,  while  baking,  it 
seems  dry,  add  more  water.  Serve  cold 
with  a  steamed  custard  sauce.  If,  when 
eaten,  it  seems  not  quite  sweet  enough, 
more  sugar  may  then  bo  added. 

And  will  you  try  strawberry  layers? 
They  are  made  this  way  :  Make  a  good 
rich  baking  powder  biscuit  dough,  using 
butter  for  part  of  the  generous  measure 
of  shortening,  and  divide  the  dough  into 
two  equal  portions,  rolling  each  out 
separately  to  fit  a  shallow  tin  baking  pan. 
Spread  soft  butter  on  one  of  the  rolled 
portions,  place  it  in  the  pan,  and  care¬ 
fully  lay  the  other  half  on  top.  Place  the 
pan  in  a  hot  oven  until  done,  take  out, 
separate  the  two  where  previously  but¬ 
tered,  by  running  a  knife  cautiously 
through,  butter  the  lower  layer  anew, 

cover  it  with  sweetened,  mashed  berries, 
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place  on  the  upper  layer,  buttering  it  on 
top,  then  put  halved  berries  on,  thickly 
dredged  with  powdered  sugar. 

Nice  for  the  top  of  a  cake  or  to  use  as 
a  filling  between  layers  is  this  straw¬ 
berry  icing :  Into  three  cups  of  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar  gradually  mix  enough  to 
spread  easily  of  strawberries  prepared  in 
this  way  :  Mash  with  a  little  granulated 
sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  per¬ 
haps  a  cupful  of  berries,  depending  on 
their  juiciness. 

Strawberry  Jam. — Using  equal  weights 
of  sugar  and  strawberries,  put  them  into 
a  preserving  kettle  in  alternate  layers, 
then  mash  with  a  potato  masher.  Heat 
gradually  to  the  boiling  point,  then  care¬ 
fully  skim  off  any  scum  which  may  have 
risen,  and  boil  12  minutes  longer,  or  un¬ 
til  a  teaspoonful  sets  when  cooled  on  a 
saucer.  Place  a  cube  Of  paraffin  into  the 
bottom  of  each  sterilized  hot  jelly  glass 
and  fill  with  the  hot  jam  which  will  melt 
the  paraffin,  sending  it  to  the  top  where, 
when  cold,  it  will  have  covered  and  sealed 
the  whole  top.  Do  not  fill  the  glasses 
too  full.  Leave  a  little  room  for  adding 
a  little  more  melted  paraffin  if  needed 
for  giving  sufficient  thickness  for  a  pro¬ 
tective  cover. 

Open  Kettle  Canned  Strawberries.  — 
Wash  and  hull  fresh  sound  berries.  To 
each  pound  of  berries  add  half  a  pound 
of  granulated  sugar,  place  in  a  kettle, 
heat  slowly,  shaking  or  stirring  gently  to 
keep  from  burning.  Boil  slowly  for  15 
minutes.  While  boiling  hot,  fill  into  hot, 
sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Uncooked  Strawberry  Preserves.  • — In¬ 
to  hot,  thoroughly  sterilized  jars  fill  clean 
sound,  hulled  berries  and  fill  the  jar  to 
overflowing  with  boiling  hot  syrup  made 
in  proportion  of  two  cups  of  sugar  to 
two  and  one-half  cups  of  water.  Use  new 
rubbers.  Be  sure  that  the  jars  are  filled 
lo  overflowing.  Put  into  place  the  hot 
and  well-sterilized  jar  cover.  Set  the  jars 
into  a  pail  or  deep  pan  previously  lined 
with  several  thicknesses  of  newspapers. 
Fold  the  papers  up  over  the  top  of  the 
jars,  and  cover  all  with  more  paper,  let¬ 
ting  them  set  until  cold,  usually  over 
night.  FRANCES  BLAKE. 


Beautifying  a  Living-room 

It  has  been  a  stock  saying  at  our  house 
that  when  the  children  grew  older  we 
would  have  some  new  living-room  furni¬ 
ture  and,  with  that  hope  in  mind,  I  have 
been  content  for  five  years  with  a  drab¬ 
looking  room.  Lately  I  realized  that  I 
could  make  that  room  considerably  pret¬ 
tier  than  it  was,  and  so  I  have,  for 
$11.50. 

To  start  with  the  room  had  light  tan 
wallpaper,  white  enamel  paint,  and  a  tan 
and  brown  linoleum  rug.  all  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Three  small  tables  and  one  large 
one,  four  wooden  rockers,  an  extension 
couch,  and  white  voile  curtains  had  all 
seen  better  days. 

Late  in  the  Winter  my  husband  made 
a  bookcase,  five  feet  long,  four  feet  high, 
and  a  foot  deep,  from  some  left-over  lum¬ 
ber.  I  sandpapered  this,  stained  it  wal¬ 
nut  and  varnished  it. 

For  the  couch  I  bought  three  times  its 
length  of  blue  denim.  I  made  a  couch 
cover  by  cutting  a  piece  of  denim  to  just 
cover  the  mattress.  Then  I  cut  the  rest 
of  the  cloth  in  halves  lengthwise,  and 
sewed  the  edges  together,  making  one 
long  piece,  18  inches  wide.  When  I  had 
gathered  the  cut  edge  of  this  and  sewed 
it — taking  care  to  have  the  fullness  even 
all  around — to  the  four  edges  of  the 
cloth  that  covered  the  top  of  the  mattress, 
I  bound  the  joining  with  fast  color  black 
bias  binding.  A  lot  of  my  embroidered 
sofa  pillows  had  faded  in  the  laundering. 
To  cover  these  I  bought  a  yard  each  of 
black,  mulberry,  orange  and  blue  sateen. 
Of  each  yard  I  made  two  pillow  cover¬ 
ings  which  I  slipped  over  the  old  pillows. 

I  enameled  all  the  wooden  rockers 
black.  From  old  chicken  feed  hags  I 
made  thin  cushions  to  fit  the  seats  and 
the  backs,  stuffing  them  with  ravelings, 
small  pieces  of  cloth,  and  odds  and  ends 
of  cotton  batting.  One  set  of  cushions 
I  covered  with  orange  Indian  head,  a 
second  set  with  cretonne  having  a  black 
background,  and  the  remaining  two  with 
cretonne  having  a  light  tan  background. 

Two  small  tables,  formerly  of  oak  fin¬ 
ish,  I  sandpapered,  stained  walnut  and 
varnished.  The  third — a  Small  stand — I 
enameled  black,  and  the  largest  one  ma¬ 
rine  blue.  For  curtains  for  the  three 
windows  I  bought  twice  as  much  as  I 
needed  of  the  cheapest  quality  cheese¬ 
cloth,  which  I  dyed  orange.  Without 
ironing  it  I  cut  it  into  six  equal  lengths, 
sewed  up  a  hem  at  one  end  for  the  cur¬ 
tain  rod  and  hung  them  at  the  windows. 
Then  I  basted  up  a  lower  hem  and  held 
it  in  place  with  running  stitches  of  blue 
wool. 

I  had  two  lamps,  one  of  nickel  and  a 
large  china  one  with  flowers  on  it.  I 
found  an  earthenware  jar  into  which  the 
kerosene  container  of  the  china  lamp 
would  fit,  so  I  filled  the  lower  part  with 
sand  and  set  the  container  in  it.  A  plain 
parchment  shade  and  frame  for  a  kero¬ 
sene  lamp,  obtained  from  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store,  make  this  as  pretty  as  any 
electric  pottery  lamp.  The  nickel  lamp 
I  use  “as  is.” 

From  reading  all  the  articles  I  could 
find  about  interior  decorating,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  all  large  pieces  of  furniture 
should  stand  on  the  imaginary  lines 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  one  wall  to  the 
middle  of  the  opposite  one.  I  had  only 
two  wall  spaces  which  these  imaginary 
lines  would  hit,  so  I  placed  the  bookcase 
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on  one  and  the  couch  at  the  other. 

The  large  blue  table  with  the  pottery 
lamp  goes  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
)*lie  chair  with  the  orange  cushions  is  be¬ 
side  it.  In  the  corner  opposite  the  one 
between  the  couch  and  the  bookcase  is 
the  black  stand  with  the  nickel  lamp  and 
the  chair  with  the  light  cretonne  cush¬ 
ions.  The  other  two  chairs  are  placed, 
one  beside  the  bookcase,  and  the  other  be¬ 
side  a  window,  each  with  a  small  walnut- 
finished  table  beside  it.  One  table  holds 
magazines,  the  other  a  sewing  basket. 

My  old-fashioned  pictures  were  very 
much  out  of  place,  so  I  took  them  all 
down,  bought  white  cardboard  to  fit  them, 
and  pasted  pictures  taken  from  maga¬ 
zines  on  the  cardboard,  and  then  put 
them  back  in  the  old  frames,  which  I 
had  gone  over  with  walnut  stain. 

From  a  crepe  paper  manufacturer  I 
bought  two  large  sheets  of  black  paper, 
one  side  covered  with  glue,  for  five  cents. 
I  cut  out  two  sets  of  silhouettes  from 
this,  stuck  them  on  white  cardboard,  and 
bound  the  glass  with  black  passepartout, 
fine  set  goes  over  the  bookcase,  the  other 
goes  over  the  couch. 

.  My  living-room  is  pretty,  cheerful,  and 
home-like.  When  the  children  are  bathed 
and  in  bed.  the  dishes  done,  and  the  floors 
swept  again.  I  sit  in  the  rocker  by  the 
black  stand,  with  both  lamps  lighted,  and 
almost  have  to  pinch  myself  to  make 
sure  it’s  real.  From  the  calmness  and 
beauty  of  it  I  have  drawn  courage 
enough  to  tackle  another  nondescript 
room,  and  I  honestly  don’t  care  if  I  never 
have  any  new  living-room  furniture. 

MARY  PERRY. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

A  week  from  today  is  Jean’s  birthday. 
Roderic’s  is  already  past,  and  he  is  now 
a  man  of  three.  His  grandmother  pro¬ 
vided  the  greater  part  of  his  birthday  joy. 
Her  gift  was  a  tan  velvet  suit  with  a  red 
bow  tie,  the  pants  being  fastened  to  a  tan 
broadcloth  waist  so  that  on  warm  days 
the  velvet  blouse  may  be  left  off  and  be¬ 
hold  !  we  have  a  practical  sun  suit.  Ac¬ 
companying  the  gift  was  a  verse,  his 
grandmother’s  own  loving  tribute  to  the 
occasion,  and  of  course  highly  appreciated 
by  the  Birthday  Boy  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  us.  But  the  cake  was  the  crowning 
touch,  according  to  Roderie.  He  has  an 
enlarged  sweet  tooth  if  ever  a  child  had. 
Chocolate-covered  animal  cookies  marched 
gaily  around  the  white  frosted  cake,  and 
each  section  had  its  lion  or  tiger  carefully 
impaled  on  a  toothpick  and  standing 
boldly  on  top.  The  candles  looked  like 
tiny  icicles.  Mother  said  that  on  going 
to  her  box  of  candles  she  found  just  one 
wee  candle  left,  so  with  paraffin  and  com¬ 
mon  string  she  made  the  three  to  grace 
the  cake,  and  a  lovely,  fragile  substitute 
they  made,  too.  We  have  to  be  resource¬ 
ful  when  we  live  a  long  way  from  stores, 
and  some  of  ijs  from  neighbors. 

My  dining-room  windows  are  gay  with 
geranium  blossoms.  1  have  a  salmon 
pink  with  .six  or  seven  brilliant  nosegays, 
a  slip  with  one  magenta  bloom  larger 
than  the  plant  itself,  another  with  two 
white  blossoms,  and  yesterday  I  saw  that 
my  white  Petunia  had  added  a  perfumed 
blossom  to  the  window  garden. 

Jean  is  urging  me  to  go  down  to  the 
woods  and  see  if  there  are  any  May¬ 
flowers  left,  so  perhaps  when  Roderie 
gets  up  from  his  nap  we  will  go.  I  fancy 
the  Hepatieas  and  Spring  beauties  have 
gone  .except  for  one  here  and  there,  but 
the  children  will  he  surprised  at  the  later 
flowers  that  have  taken  their  places.  The 
tirst  Sunday  after  the  Mayflowers  came 
I  bundled  Douglas  up  in  his  carriage  and 
went  down  with  the  children ;  left  my 
work,  too,  so  to  go  in  the  morning  while 
the  sun  was  bright  and  warm.  I  find  so 
often  if  I  wait  until  late  afternoon  that 
something  either  happens  to  prevent  the 
little  trips,  or  the  weather  changes  un¬ 
favorably,  and  it  is  as  important  to  get 
outdoors  and  please  the  youngsters  as  it 
is  to  be  sure  the  floor  is  swept.  And  I 
have  also  found  if  the  house  is  upside 
down  and  looking  as  though  it  was  in¬ 
habited  by  gypsies  that  it  is  a  sure  sign 
of  company !  I  believe  in  it,  although  1 
scoff  at  superstitious  signs  of  chairs  back 
to  back  and  dropping  the  dishcloth.  We 
are  all  creatuers  of  nonsense,  aren’t  we? 
Well,  callers  lift  us  out  of  a  rut  and 
make  us  happy,  so  what  matter  if  the 
house  doesn’t  do  justice  every  time  to 
our  great  ambitions? 

Spring  is  the  season  of  greens  again. 
Jean  goes  out  nearly  every  day  and  picks 
our  ‘‘cow  cabbage,”  Virginia  water-leaf, 
for  dinner.  She  and  Mark  got  a  heap¬ 
ing  dishpan  full  of  dandelions  one  night 
and  “Dandy  Lion”  was  the  word!  They 
made  us  several  meals,  and  when  we  have 
greens  we  have  a  one-dish  dinner,  too. 
One  weighed  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
as  an  example,  and  they  grew  in  the 
cornfield  free  from  grass  and  wTeeds,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  ones  I  was  patiently 
digging  around  the  yard,  that  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  washing  yielded  more 
grass  and  sticks  than  greens! 

Jean  is  very  proud  of  two  new  teeth. 
She  did  not  know  she  lost  the  others,  nor 
did  we,  until  I  wondered  what  made  her 
look  so  funny,  and  made  the  great  dis¬ 
covery. 

Immediately  after  sugaring,  Mark  and 
the  hired  man  filled  in  and  graded  the 
yard.  It  is  not  finished  nor  seeded  but 
oh,  what  a  wonderful  improvement !  I 
am  surely  happy  to  have  a  front  lawn 
in  the  making,  and  Mark  has  received 
many  compliments  on  his  good  work. 


After  all,  we  never  know  the  good  things 
that  are  in  store  for  us.  It  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  me  when  they  began  work ;  there 
is  always  so  much  to  do  on  a  farm,  and 
with  help  only  part  of  the  year  the  home 
itself  doesn't  receive  the  attention  it 
should.  Let  us  hope  that  a  readjustment 
of  this  unfortunate  condition  will  be  one 
of  the  things  that  will  emerge  from  the 
present  economic  state,  because  as  with 
all  stirring  up  some  good  does  result. 

May  Day  brought  its  shower  of  joy  to 
Beth.  Not  a  shower  of  rain  but  a  revival 
of  the  sweet  old  custom  that  belonged 
to  that  day.  _  In  the  afternoon  a  play¬ 
mate  of  Jean's  hung  a  basket  here  and  in 
the  evening  Mark  found  a  flower-filled 
cornucopia  on  the  milkhouse  door.  The 
dogs  kept  up  a  great  racket*  1  until  late 
that  night,  so  expect  everyone  got  a 
basket  or  two.  The  children  hung  the 
baskets  in  the  windows  and  put  the  flow¬ 
ers  in  water,  so  we  are  still  enjoying  the 
pleasant  surprise.  Blessed  are  they  who 
scatter  joy  today  ! 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


*  Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

“Extra  !  Extra  !  Farmers  Signing  Gas 
and  Oil  Leases  !  Great  Excitement !” 

It  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  as  head¬ 
lines  usually  are,  and  also  contain  the 
usual  crumb  of  truth.  So  far,  there  is 
little  excitement.  But  some  farmers  who 
have  seen  nothing  ahead  but  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  morass  of  high  taxes  and  low  prices, 
lift  their  heads  and  wonder  if  indeed  the 
age  of  miracles  is  past. 

It  is  pitiful  that  the  only  thing  which 
can  save  the  farms  is  something  that  will 
spoil  them,  temporarily  at  least.  But 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Mill  Wheel. — This  is  one  of  the  geometrical 
Quilt  designs.  The  blocks  are  not  joined  with 
a  plain  color,  thus  making  the  circles  complete 
at  corners  of  the  blocks.  Price  of  pattern  15 
cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  Yrork. 

Attractive  catalog  of  patchwork  patterns  and 
quilting  designs  with  directions  for  making 
quailting  frame,  15  cents  from  this  office. 


most  of  us  have  fought  too  hard  for  mere 
existence  to  withhold  our  signatures  from 
an  opportunity  for  financial  independence. 
If  we  must  farm,  there  are  other  farms, 
not  on  oil  rock !  A  few,  already  on 
Easy  Street,  refuse  to  lease.  That  is 
their  right,  of  course.  Nobody  is  being 
urged  to  sign ;  indeed,  there  is  a  notable 
lack  of  sensational  promotion.  The 
papers  barely  mention  the  enterprise.  We 
are  warned  not  to  expect  gushers.  Our 
foundation  rock  is  not  supposed  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  kind  of  well.  Myself,  I  am 
thinking  more  about  the  effect  on  real 
estate,  and  the  possibility  of  having  a 
nice  little  tame  gas  well  to  heat  my  house 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  than  about  any 
great  fortune  from  the  oil.  If  I  can  sell 
some  superfluous  acres  for  enough  to 
pay  my  debts,  and  have  unfailing  fuel,  I 
shall  be  content.  And  if  the  wells  play 
out  in  20  or  30  years,  most  of  us  now 
concerned  will  not  be  much  concerned. 
An  old  schoolmate  who  has  wells  of  his 
own  in  Kentucky,  says  that  crops  are 
wonderfully  improved  around  abandoned 
wells,  because  of  the  lime.  They  expect 
to  begin  drilling  quite  soon,  probably  in 
the  next  county,  where  the  leases  are 
more  nearly  completed.  How  green  we 
are,  and  how  full  of  questions!  “How 
long  will  it  take  to  drill  a  well?”  “From 
one  to  three  weeks.”  “Oh !”  say  I,  “is 
that  all?  I  supposed  it  would  be  six 
months !”  Somebody  else  says,  “So  long? 

I  thought  it  would  be  two  or  three  days !” 

Well,  our  poor  little  county,  like  many 
others,  has  been  unsettled  by  drought. 
depression,  and  bank  failures.  Maybe  an 
oil  boom  will  pep  it  up  a  bit.  I  have 
said  that  a  job  would  be  my  only  salva¬ 
tion,  but  an  oil  well  might  be  better.  I 
went  to  the  city,  after  some  correspond¬ 
ence,  -to  get  me  a  job.  Came  home  think¬ 
ing  I  had  it,  but  the  work  would  not  be 
ready  for  a  week  or  10  days.  Before 
that  time  came,  the  job  was  gone — where? 
“Unforeseen  circumstances”  was  the  only 
explanation  I  received,  but  I  have  a  good 
idea  what  went  wrong  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line.  At  least  I  feel  that  I  was 
not  found  wanting,  and  something  may 
come  of  it  yet. 

Oil  lease,  pursuit  of  a  job,  damage 


suit-Mife  is  full  of  interest  now,  not  all 
pleasurable.  I  would  not  have  dreamed  of 
a  damage  suit  on  my  auto  smash  last 
Summer,  if  the  people  had  paid  the  re¬ 
pair  bill  as  they  promised.  But  my  own 
injuries  showed  up  a  few  days  later,  so 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  for  an  early 
settlement  would  not  have  been  a  fair  one. 

Our  early  Spring  shaded  into  a  second- 
growth  Winter.  Frosts  so  far  have  not 
hurt  the  tree  fruits,  but  a  low  row  of  as¬ 
paragus  was  nipped  two  or  three  nights 
ago,  and  currants  on  lower  branches,  near 
the  water,  look  cooked.  There  are  plenty 
left,  almost  big  enough  for  pie  now. 
Somebody  used  to  say,  “A  peck  of  goose¬ 
berries  will  sour  a  whole  barrel  of  sugar.” 
Would  green  currants  be  far  behind?  I 
went  out  yesterday  to  dust  them  for 
worms,  which  have  arrived.  We  formerly 
used  hellebore,  but  arsenate  is  cheaper, 
and  seems  as  effective.  I  used  five  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  arsenate  to  12  of  flour,  so 
that  it  sticks  well.  A  pretty  strong  dose 
of  poison,  stronger  than  a  water  spray 
and  easier  to  handle. 

Gardens  are  coming  on  very  slowly, 
because  of  the  cool  weather,  and  sweet 
corn  and  beans  wrere  touched  by  the  last 
frost.  (At  least  we  hope  it  was  the  last !) 
The  tomato  cannery  was  projected  again, 
but  they  wait  till  people  have  all  their 
ground  planted,  or  at  least  planned,  and 
then,  of  course,  fail  to  get  sufficient 
acreage.  Winter  should  be  the  time  to 
drum  up  such  things  (so  says  Efficiency 
Ethel).  The  corn  is  all  planted,  but  so 
far  from  the  house  that  I  haven’t  seen  it, 
to  know  whether  it  is  up.  We  are  putting 
in  Soy  beans  for  hay.  They  say  that 
cows  prefer  it  to  any  other  feed,  even  if 
it  gets  wet  in  curing,  and  “black  as  your 
hat.” 

“They  say”  that  oil  drillers  usually 
board  near  their  work,  so  perhaps  we 
should  grow  an  extra  big  lot  of  vege¬ 
tables  especially  potatoes.  The  small¬ 
town  merchants,  too,  manifest  interest, 
for  surely,  the  drillers  will  need  clothes, 
food,  and  tobacco !  They’ll  probably  go 
to  the  movies,  too.  The  one  picture  house 
in  town,  closed  for  some  time,  is  reopen¬ 
ing,  rebuilt  for  sound  pictures.  Whether 
it  will  keep  the  money  at  home  that  has 
always  gone  to  Richmond  shows,  straight 
through  the  depression,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

I  had  the  doctor  for  Bella  today.  We 
had  worked  for  more  than  a  ■week,  with 
hot  compresses,  on  a  hard  swelling  on 
her  udder,  according  to  the  doctor’s  ad¬ 
vice.  He  never  makes  a  call  unless  it  is 
necessary.  But  it  was  no  better,  looked 
worse  today,  so  I  called  him,  and  the  call 
was  justified.  It  was  a  frightful-looking 
abscess,  but  the  milk  glands  were  not  in¬ 
volved  ;  cause,  probably  a  bruise,  which 
she  might  have  given  herself.  She  was 
not  sick — ate,  chewed  her  cud,  opened 
the  yard  gate,  as  sprightly  as  ever.  Just 
some  more  of  Bella’s  bad  luck — that  cow 
was  surely  born  to  trouble.  E.  M.  C. 


Canning'  Corn 

For  the  last  five  years  I  have  canned 
my  corn  in  the  following  way,  and  never 
lose  a  can.  It  is  just  as  nice  as  the  corn 
bought  in  tin  cans,  and  when  canned  at 
home,  is  more  tender  than  the  commer¬ 
cial  canned  corn,  as  a  better  grade  of 
corn  may  be  used. 

Boil  the  corn  on  the  cob,  as  for  table 
use,  cut  off  cob  and  cover  with  water 
corn  was  boiled  in,  enough  to  heat  it  to 
boiling  point  without  burning.  Fill  cans 
and  process,  either  in  water  bath  or 
pressure  cooker.  I  use  the  hot-water 
method  and  boil  only  one  hour.  If  glass 
cans  are  used,  only  fasten  one  wire  while 
boiling  and  clamp  down  the  other  ware 
as  soon  as  taking  can  from  hot  Avater.  If 
metal  top  cans  are  used,  screw  tight  and 
then  turn  back  a  trifle  to  loosen  top 
slightly.  Screw  tight  as  possible  after 
taking  from  hot  water  and  never  tighten 
a  metal  top  after  it  has  cooled.  This 
breaks  the  seal  and  lets  the  air  in,  caus¬ 
ing  the  contents  to  spoil. 

You  may  can  anything  you  want  to,  if 
you  cook  it  thoroughly  before  putting  it 
into  the  can  and  then  boil  the  can  one 
hour  after  boiling  commences,  and  it  will 
keep.  The  only  things  I  have  ne\rer  had 
any  success  in  canning  are  asparagus  and 
cauliflower.  They  kept  all  right  but  were 
too  soft  wdien  opened.  These  tAvo  vege¬ 
tables  I  canned  according  to  the  “cold- 
pack”  method,  blanching  in  hot  water 
and  dipping  in  cold  Avater,  packing  into 
jars  and  boiling  the  jars  the  required 
amount  of  time. 

Meat  has  a  better  flavor  Avhen  cooked 
ns  Avanted  before  packing  in  jars  than 
Avhen  it  is  put  in  jar  raw.  MRS.  F.  A.  s. 


Honey  Cake 

Tavo  pounds  dark  honey,  two  ounces 
melted  shortening.  Dissolve  one  tea¬ 
spoon  allspice,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
level  teaspoon  baking  soda,  one-fourth 
pint  warm  water,  and  add  one-half  cup 
chopped  candied  lemon  or  orange  peel. 
Pour  mixture  into  1  y2  lbs.  sifted  bread 
flour.  Bake  in  sIoav  oven  1%  hours  in 
tAvo  buttered  loaf  pans.  If  you  add  one 
package  currants,  one  package  raisins, 
one  ounce  melted  shortening,  one-fourth 
pint  Avater,  nuts  if  you  have  them,  you 
havre  three  fruit  cakes.  When  cool  ice 
Avith  any  kind  icing.  The  honey  cake  im¬ 
proves  with  age.  anna  schrutek. 


GENEROUS  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  mail  safely, 
conveniently.  This  61  year  old 
Savings  Bank,  under  rigid 
New  York  State  supervision, 
assures  generous  interest  with 
absolute  safety.  New  booklet 
tells  how  compounding  makes 
money  grow.  Explains  simple 
banking  by  mail  plan.  Send 
coupon  for  FREE  copy  today. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new 
Banking  by  Mail  booklet.  34 

Name  .  . . . . . . 

Addrttt . . . 

City  State 


L30 


Good  and 
Good  for  You, 


S/TviTMONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  80  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  AH  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

New  FREE  Catalog 

Buy  Direct — Save  Vi 

on  all  Plumbing,  Heating  and 
Roofing  Supplies.  Send  for 
FREE  CATALOG  full  of  Real 
Bargains. 


STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

407  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Insure  Baby  A  Healthy  Skin  ^ 
Through  Life  By  Using  ^ 

Cuticnra  Soap  1 

For  His  Daily  Bath  a 


Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free, 
▲ddreaa :  "Cuticnra,"  Sept.  11B,  Malden,  Male. 


i 


Agents  Wanted 

“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30 
to  $75  or  more  weekly  distributing  Wblimer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Few  vacant  territories  in 
New  York  and  surrounding  territories.  Write 
today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY 
Dept.  F.  Columbus,  Indiana 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFC.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  1«4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 


uu  oa^viiov.  •  •  *  •  ut-  *  wx  nee  oum  oniy  uv 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  It  I’AIIK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Ladies*  fine  lisle  stockings,  3  pair  $ 

“  Black,  Tanblush.  Nubrown,  Reve,  Sandee, 
Champagne,  9-10%.  A.  B.  Talbot  Sales  Co.,  Norwood, 


J.00 

Mass* 


This  Delightful  Classic 


in  attractive  cloth 
binding  only  50 
cents  postpaid.  In 
same  style : 

Gulliver’s  Travels 
Grimm’s  Fairy 

Tales 

Mother  Goose 

Rhymes 
Black  Beauty 

For  Sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

I  recently  answered  an  advertisement 
in  a  local  paper  for  part-time  employment 
in  connection  with  an  advertising  scheme. 

1  received  an  answer  and  was  invited  to 
an  office  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  After 
discussing  the  proposition  it  was  casually 
mentioned  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  put  up  $375.  with  assurances  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  easy 
terms.  I  inclose  the  contract.  Please 
return  the  contract  but  I  “promise”  not 
to  sign  it  unless  you  urge  me  to  do  so. 

New  York.  G.  a. 

We  returned  the  contract  on  the 
strength  of  the  promise  not  to  sign  and 
the  hope  that  our  friend  would  tighten 
the  strings  of  his  purse  on  the  $375.  To 
pay  money  in  advance  for  a  job  is  about 
like  paying  commissions  in  advance  for 
listing  property  for  sale.  It  is  easy  money 
for  the  fellow  who  gets  it,  but  a  safe  bet 
that  it  will  be  a  total  loss  for  the  person 
who  takes  the  risk. 

We  sold  our  farm  to  persons  at  Mount 
Vernon  six  months  ago.  They  bought  it 
for  $8,000  and  they  were  supposed  to  pay 
$1,000  down  and  the  interest  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  mortgage  to  the  bank.  We 
never  got  our  $1,000.  They  got  600 
chickens  and  600  bushels  of  oats  and 
400  bushels  of  corn.  They  never  paid 
the  school  tax  or  the  land  tax,  and  they 
moved  away  from  the  farm  Tuesday  at 

2  A.  M.,  and  I  knew  nothing  about  it  un¬ 

til  Saturday.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  I  could  do.  They  took  everything 
and  left  me  nothing.  We  cannot  even 
find  out  where  they  moved.  P.  R. 

New  York. 

It  would  not  seem  possible  that  anyone 
would  sell  a  farm,  including  personal 
property,  and  allow  the  buyers  to  take 
possession  of  farm  and  chattels  until  all 
payments  are  made  as  agreed,  but  it  is 
actually  done  in  many  cases.  The  buyer 
of  course,  strips  the  place  of  everything 
that  he  can  raise  or  sell,  and  leaves  it 
bare.  There  is  no  chance  for  the  owner 
to  recover  in  such  cases.  In  this  instance 
the  buyers  cannot  even  be  located.  It 
usually  happens  to  old  people.  It  is  dis¬ 
tressing  but  nothing  can  be  done  about 
it.  An  attorney  should  always  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  see  that  papers  and  records  are 
right  in  either  buying  or  selling  real 
estate. 

The  enclosed  circular  issued  by  the 
Petroleum  Royalties  Company  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  is  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  asking  as  to  the  advisability  of  in¬ 
vesting  in  the  preferred  stock.  They  of¬ 
fer  this  stock  at  $1.50  per  share,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  pay  not  less  than  1  per  cent 
on  the  first  of  each  month  to  all  share¬ 
holders  of  record  on  the  25th  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month,  thus  yielding  12  per  cent 
per  annum  with  the  possibility  of  extra 
dividends  bringing  the  yield  up  to  18  per 
cent.  If  you  can  give  any  advice  on  this 
stock,  it  will  be  appreciated.  A.  c.  F. 

New  Jersey. 

No  one  could  expect  to  get  18  or  even 
12  per  cent  on  an  investment,  and  such 
profits  are  rare,  if  ever  realized  on  a 
royalty  oil  speculation  even  for  those  who 
operate  them.  One  per  cent  a  month 
looks  good  as  a  profit,  but  we  have  known 
cases  where  dividends  were  paid  back  out 
of  the  capital.  This  would  give  the 
promoter  100  months  before  the  money  is 
all  returned,  and  we  have  never  known 
such  remittances  to  persist  so  long.  We 
could  not  encourage  hopes  in  such  illusive 
profits.  Just  who  would  “guarantee”  the 
guarantor  of  the  profits? 

I  have  stock  listed  below  and  would  be 
glad  to  know  its  value,  if  any : 

Colorado  Mining  and  Land  Company. 

Song  Bird  Mining  Company. 

The  Medical  Press  Association  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York. 

The  Washington  City  and  Mining 
Company.  W.  E.  M. 

New  York. 

The  last-named  company  was  in  op¬ 
eration  in  1857,  but  has  been  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  for  years.  Its  stock  is  worthless. 
We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record 
of  the  other  concerns  listed  above  either 
in  our  files  or  in  the  sources  available 
for  information  of  the  kind,  nor  can  we 
find  any  quotations  for  the  securities 
of  these  companies. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  West¬ 
ern  Trading  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla.?  Two 
men  claiming  to  represent  them  called  at 
my  place  and  wanted  to  list  my  place  for 
sale.  They  said  my  farm  is  worth  $1,000 
more  than  my  price,  and  they  would 


bring  a  man  here  who  would  buy  it  and 
pay  all  cash.  They  wanted  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  selling  price  for  their  com¬ 
mission,  but  first  wanted  $100  in  advance 
and  finally  got  down  to  $25.  I  have  not 
heard  from  them  since,  but  I  think  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  saved  me  from  going  in 
with  these  men.  T.  d.  h. 

New  York. 

The  agent  who  sells  on  a  commission 
is  always  anxious  to  get  the  lowest  price 
because  it  makes  it  easier  for  him  to 
make  a  sale  and  get  a  commission.  But 
the  agent  looking  for  a  commission  in 
advance  encourages  the  owner  to  believe 
that  he  has  a  customer  who  will  pay 
more  than  the  price  asked  because,  if  he 
makes  the  owner  believe  it.  his  chances 
of  getting  the  fee  in  advance  are  im¬ 
proved  and  then  he  is  not  concerned 
about  the  sale. 

I  am  a  retired  farmer  and  have  no 
money  to  waste,  but  the  inclosed  adver¬ 
tisement  from  a  city  paper  looks  good  if 
true.  I  would  thank  you  for  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject.  w.  m. 

New  York. 

This  is  an  advertisement  of  10  acres 
of  irrigated  land  in  Texas  for  $1,000. 
The  promoters  represent  that  they  will 
plant  it  to  cantaloupes,  do  all  the  work, 
and  return  the  investor  50  per  cent  of  the 
net  returns  from  the  crop.  They  inti¬ 
mate  big  returns  the  first  year.  This 
plan  has  often  been  proposed  before  for 
the  cultivation  of  apples  and  other  crops. 
The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  sell  the 
land.  We  have  no  record  of  any  scheme 
of  the  kind  that  ever  proved  successful 
in  the  past  to  the  investor.  As  yet  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  definite  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  particular  proposition  but 
as  a  general  proposition  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  in  Texas  has  had  its  own  drawbacks. 

I  am  sending  you  some  papers  from 
the  National  Distributors’  Association 
and  would  like  your  advice  in  reference  to 
the  proposition.  s.  r. 

-  New  York. 

The  terms  require  a  remittance  or  fee 
in  advance  with  no  assurance  that  we 
can  discover  that  you  could  or  would 
profit  by  it  or  ever  get  your  money  back. 
When  people  solicit  your  trade  or  your 
money  it  is  up  to  them  to  satisfy  you 
that  their  proposition  is  sound.  Fnless. 
they  do,  your  wise  course  is  to  leave  them 
alone. 

On  October  20,  1928,  we  paid  $15  for 
insurance  on  a  car  to  an  agent  of  the 
National  Automobile  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  two  years’  in¬ 
surance.  I  was  to  send  the  remainder 
on  the  contract  of  $14.50  later.  We  have 
never  heard  anything  from  them  since, 
and  as  things  stand  it  is  not  any  good  to 
us,  and  I  wish  you  would  help  secure  the 
return  of  our  $15.  J.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  information  is  that  this  concern 
went  out  of  business  some  time  ago. 
These  so-called  automobile  service  cor¬ 
porations  do  not  do  an  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  but  are  engaged  in  a  promotional 
proposition  which  is  misrepresented  when 
presented  as  insurance.  In  the  past 
many  of  .these  concerns  sprung  up  and 
complaints  of  this  kind  were  frequent. 

Revocation  of  the  license  of  Burton  & 
Briel,  Inc.,  produce  dealers  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  has  been  announced  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  acting 
under  authority  of  the  Perishable  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities  Act  which  was  en¬ 
acted  by  the  last  Congress.  The  license 
is  the  first  to  be  revoked  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act.  The  department  found 
that  “this  licensee  collected  a  loss  and 
damage  claim  of  $35  on  a  shipment  of 
watermelons  from  Georgia  sold  on  com¬ 
mission  and  failed  to  credit  or  pay  over 
to  the  shipper  any  part  of  the  said  $35; 
that  in  another  case  this  licensee  tendered 
various  invalid  checks  in  the  sum  of 
$463.52  and  thereafter  failed  and  refused 
to  make  any  payment  or  settlement  for  a 
car  of  apples  received  on  consignment 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  the  net 
proceeds  from  which  amounted  to  this 
sum  ;  that  this  licensee  also  failed  or  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  to  certain  shippers  in 
Florida  the  sum  of  $3,510.32,  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  seven  cars  of 
oranges  received  for  sale  on  commission ; 
that  this  licensee  also  turned  over  to  two 
other  licensees  in  Richmond  five  carloads 
of  onions  received  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  for  sale  on  commission  and 
maintained  open  accounts  with  the  firms 
to  which  these  onions  were  sold,  receiv¬ 
ing  payments  in  lump  sums,  and  did  not 
keep  such  records  of  the  sales  made  from 
individual  cars  as  would  fully  disclose 
his  transactions.” 

“These  violations,”  the  department 
found,  “were  flagrant  and  repeated,”  and 
it  has  “therefore  revoked  the  license  of 
Burton  &  Briel,  Inc.,  No.  2254,  and  has 
ordered  publication  of  the  facts  as 
authorized  by  Section  8  of  the  Act.” 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Adams  Center  Grange  No.  590,  of 
Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  recently  cele¬ 
brated  its  41st  birthday,  past  master’s  of 
the  Grange  and  other  past  officers  filling 
the  chairs  at  the  anniversary.  Past 
Master  W.  A.  Flint  presided.  A  review 
of  the  record  of  the  Grange  was  given  by 
Secretary  F.  E.  Williams,  who  has  held 
the  office  of  secretary  for  16  years.  Mrs. 
Sadie  Ryder  Hunt  has  held  some  official 
position  in  the  Grange  continuously  for 
13  years.  Adams  Center  Grange,  now 
one  of  the  largest  of  Jefferson  County’s 
33  Granges,  was  organized  June  14,  1889, 
with  44  charter  members.  The  past 
masters  present  at  the  anniversary  were 
William  A.  Flint,  Sherman  A.  Trow¬ 
bridge  and  Ernest  E.  Sheldon.  Ross 
Catlin  is  the  present  master. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  has 
been  asked  to  dedicate  the  new  Grange 
hall  of  Great  Bend  Grange,  in  Jefferson 
County,  N.  Y.,  at  some  date  in  September. 
This  building  replaces  the  hall  destroyed 
by  fire. 

One  of  the  prize  winning  Juvenile 
Granges  of  the  Empire  State  is  that  of 
South  Rutland  Valley  Grange,  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County.  This  Juvenile  received 
second  honors  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange.  At  a 
recent  session  of  the  parent  body  a  class 
of  seven  Juveniles  was  received  into  mem¬ 
bership,  with  appropriate  graduation 
exercises. 

The  members  of  Edwards  Grange,  in 
St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  recently 
devoted  the  principal  part  of  their  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  discussion  of  the  centralized 
school.  Special  interest  was  lent  to  the 
discussion,  as  a  new  high  school  is  to  be 
built  shortly  in  the  village  of  Edwards, 
where  the  Grange  is  located.  The  ex¬ 
pressed  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the 
Grange  members  was  reported  as  un¬ 
favorable  to  forced  consolidation  of  rural 
schools. 

When  the  March  session  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Pomona  Grange,  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State,  was  held,  Miss  Laura 
Fountain,  the  Pomona  lecturer,  had 
charge  of  the  program.  At  the  June  ses¬ 
sion  the  program  was  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Laura  Fountain  Smith.  During  the  in¬ 
terval  the  lecturer  had  become  the  bride 
of  Everett  Robert  Smith,  a  prosperous 
young  farmer  of  the  county,  hence  the 
change  in  name.  Mrs.  Smith  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Cola  Fountain,  who  for 
several  years  was  a  popular  speaker  at 
Grange  and  Home  and  Farm  Bureau 
meetings  throughout  the  state.  Mrs. 
Smith  also  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Home  Bureau  for  three 
years.  She  also  took  a  course  in  home 
economics  at  Cornell  University. 

To  show  the  growing  interest  in  the 
Grange,  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber 
lias  recently  been  invited  to  deliver  ad¬ 
dresses  in  three  States  where  the  order 
is  not  now  organized,  Tennessee,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Texas.  Master  Taber  reports 
38  new  Subordinate  Granges  organized 
during  April,  in  addition  to  two  Pomonas 
and  16  Juveniles.  Ohio  and  Oregon  are 
tied  for  first  place,  with  five  new  Sub¬ 
ordinates  and  two  new  Juveniles  each. 
Washington  and  South  Carolina  tie  for 
second  place,  with  four  Subordinates  each. 
New  York  State  leads  in  Juvenile  or¬ 
ganizations,  with  seven  new  and  one  re¬ 
organization.  South  Dakota,  Michigan, 
Idaho,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Kansas 
each  report  two  new  Subordinate  Granges 
for  April,  with  one  each  in  California, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  New  Juve¬ 
niles  are  recorded  as  follows:  New  York, 
seven ;  Ohio  and  Oregon,  two  each,  and 
Washington,  Massachusetts,  Colorado  and 
Rhode  Island,  one  each. 


Using  Hen  Manure 

What  is  the  best  way  to  take  care  of 
hen  manure?  I  want  to  use  it  on  my 
vegetable  garden.  Should  I  have  it  spread 
on  after  plowing  and  harrowed  in?  I 
have  about  two  loads  of  hen  manure 
and'  want  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

Massachusetts.  E.  e. 

Hen  manure  is  best  put  on  the  surface 
after  plowing.  The  exception  would  be 
if  the  manure  was  mixed  with  a  lot  of 
straw  or  other  coarse  material.  In  that 
event,  it  would  be  better  plowed  under, 
because  the  straw  would  be  a  nuisance 
on  the  surface.  But  ordinary  hen  manure, 
as  scraped  from  the  boards  and  under 
the  roosts,  is  suitable  for  putting  on  top 
of  the  ground. 

It  is  quite  soluble  being  in  this  re¬ 
spect  somewhat  like  chemical  fertilizers, 
and,  if  plowed  under,  it  gets  in  so  deeply 
that  whatever  virtue  it  has  goes  down  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  roots.  It  is  better 
used  as  a  top-dressing  after  plowing.  If 
very  lumpy,  these  lumps  may  have  to  be 
broken  up,  but  if  you  spread  it  on  the 
garden  after  plowing,  and  harrow  it  in, 
you  will  have  it  in  good  shape  and  it  will 
be  very  useful. 


A  Queer-acting  Cherry  Tree 

I  planted  a  dozen  of  the  popular  va¬ 
rieties  of  sour  cherry  trees  about  10  years 
ago.  One  of  these  trees,  about  20  feet 
high,  blossoms  each  year  for  about  a 
month.  That  is  a  few  blossoms  open  at 
a  time.  The  first  fruit  comes  in  late 
June  and  it  keeps  bearing  all  Summer. 
Last  year  there  were  good  cherries  on  it 
in  late  September.  t.  r.  hazzard. 
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"Four  hundred  eighty-five  farmers 
demonstrated  this  past  summer  that 
swine  sanitation  cuts  about  six  weeks 
off  the  time  required  to  raise  a  pig  to 
the  200-pound  mark.” 

(.From  the  December  ", Successful  Farming") 
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Germicide 

Parasiticide 

Disinfectant 


KRESO 

DIP  N°| 


Standardized \ 


f 


Krcso  Dip  No.  1 
exterminates  insect 
parasites  on  livestock 
and  poultry  —  aids  in 
healing  wounds  and 
many  skin  troubles  on 
animals.  Use  it  freely 
about  buildings  — 
destroys  foul  odors 
— kills  disease  germs  and  promotes  sanitation. 
(Drives  away  flies  and  mosquitoes)  Dependable 
— A  Parke-Davis  Product. 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE! 

BOOKLET  ON 

“ Farm 
Sanitation 99 


Purchase  Kreso  Dip  No.  i  at  Drug  Stores 
When  writing  for  “Farm  Sanitation”  booklet  address- 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Desk  K-  39  -S  Animal  Industry  Dept. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Be  sure  your  cattle  have  a 
balanced  ration — it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  keep 
them  strong  and  healthy— 
it  will  pay  you  to  mix 
R-K-D  and  Sweet  16  Dairy 
Feeds  with  your  (eed. 
Order  from  your  dealer 
today,  or  write  for  free 
booklet  containing  valu¬ 
able  information  for 
dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  54 

Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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It’s  Cured 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

Made  Famous  by 
the  Men  Who 
Own  Them 


Every  dollar  put  into  a 
Unadilla — both  in  rough- 
age  and  construction — 
l  comes  back  to  you  many 
times  during  its  long 
life.  That’s  why  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  and  buy  it 
again  and  again.  If  you 
aim  to  make  more  money 
in  dairying,  and  to  pay 
the  least  *  for  the  most 
convenience  and  service 
—  buy  a  Unadilla  —  the 
safest,  strongest,  most 
efficient  silo  of  them  all. 

Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  C  Unadilla.  N.Y. 


I’ll  Save  You  Half 
Your  Fence  Money 


Get  My  new  CUT  PRICES 

Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry  Fence, 
Barb  Wire.  Steel  Posts.  Gates,  Hoofing:.  Paints, 
Baby  Chicks,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc.  My  prices 
LOWEST  in  15  years.  I'll  save  you  big  money. 

^  Direct  from  Factory, 

*.!  Freight  Paid 

.My  new  Copper  Steel  Fencing: 
lasts  twice  as  long:— saves  hal: 
your  fence  costs. Get  my  new 
Cut  Price  Catalog:— see  for 
yourself.  Write  for  it  today. 

■:.>  Easy  payment, too- Jim  Brown 
v  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co, 

Dept.  431 QC  Cleveland,  O. 


Dn  YOU  NEED  FARM  H  ELP?  We  have  Jewish 
vouiig  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
ithout  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
"  cood  steadv  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
?  not  ’  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 
1  the  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 

_  .  .  rrnTII  r  APDCO  state  road,  grammar-high 

300  rfcnllLC  HWntO  school,  bus  daily;  10  acres 

noirt  wins- fine  neighborhood;  possession  now;  electrici¬ 
ty  available;  2  large  barns;  nearly  level— $8,000.  $1,500 
„;.,h  No  interest  first  year.  July  1932,  $100  and  interest 
semi-annual.  No  trades.  F.  E.  I1RUMM,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  GILTENAN 
W,  Landis  near  Orchard  Rd. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FARMS 


OUSE  WITH  TEN  ACRES— $800.  Can 
add  more  land.  C.  WITMER,  Crewe,  Virginia 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  FOR  dressing  poultry,  man,  experi¬ 
enced  in  dry  picking,  during  Summer  months 
on  Southern  Vermont  farm;  piece  work  with 
guaranteed  minimum  per  day;  camping  facili¬ 
ties  furnished;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  lOoo,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  woman  as  cook  and  a  girl  as 
waitress  for  boarding  house  in  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty:  state  experience  and  wages  wanted.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1071,  care  Rural  New-YTorker. 


WOMAN  WANTED  for  general  housework, 
cook  and  help  run  a  tourist  house  and  tea¬ 
room.  ADVERTISER  1070,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEWORK,  WAITING,  private;  white 
Protestant  woman,  settled,  no  encumbrances, 
year  position,  I.ong  Island  estate;  wages  $55 
monthly:  full  particulars  first  letter.  Answer, 
ADVERTISER  1004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED — Sober  man  to  help  around  place, 
carpentry  and  haying.  GEORGE  F.  SCHMIDT, 
North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  ABOUT  eighteen,  mother’s  helper,  tea¬ 
room;  ten  dollars  month  and  tips;  references 
required.  C.  C.,  Post  Office,  Bethel,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  COOK,  Summer  resort,  farm; 

American,  refined,  middle-aged  preferred.  R. 
1,  BOX  0,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper,  one  that  wishes  a 
home  more  than  wages.  ADVERTISER  1102, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  FOR  housework,  and  assist  in  tea-room, 
Albany  County.  ADVERTISER  1104,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  small  herd  of  registered 
cattle;  qualifications,  single,  experienced  feed¬ 
er  for  C.  T.  A.  work,  good  dry-hand  milker; 
state  wages  expected  and  where  last  employed; 
permanent  position  for  right  man;  no  floaters 
need  apply.  ADVERTISER  1114,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM-HAND,  single,  for  general  farm  work; 

$40  a  month  and  board;  local  man  preferred. 
Apply  DR.  VOISLAAVSKY,  Amawalk  Highway, 
Katonali,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  for  dairy  farm; 

must  be  experienced  milker;  all-year-round 
position;  call  personally.  DIOGUAItDI,  214  E. 
5Sth  St.,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE  —  Cook  and  housework;  handyman, 
lawns,  garden;  $100  monthly;  advise  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  reasons  leaving  last  em¬ 
ployment  in  application.  ADVERTISER  1110, 
i  are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  reliable  woman  for  general 
housework  in  small  family  (4) ;  must  be  neat 
and  reliable;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  MRS. 
HENRY  K1XKEL,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Yr. 


COUPLE,  SMALL  estate;  man,  gardener;  wom¬ 
an,  cook  and  housekeeper ;  steady  job  year 
around;  nice  home,  $75  a  month  with  keep. 
BOX  074,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  for  Guernsey  herd;  must 
understand  producing  grade  A  milk,  feeding, 
test  cows  and  raising  calves;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1127, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  EXPERIENCED  in  all  lines,  flow¬ 
ers.  vegetables,  grading  and  lawns;  state  age, 
experience  and  wages  in  first  letter.  EDWARD 
IIOUDEK.  Bayport,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  on  modern  poultry  farm, 
some  experience;  year  around  position;  give 
age,  nationality,  religion,  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  first  letter.  R.  G.  PLIMPTON, 
Glynwood  Farm,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  working  foreman, 
charge  certified  bottling  plant;  understand 
care  bottle  washer,  bottling  machine,  refrigera¬ 
tor,  boiler  operating,  sanitation  and  low  bac¬ 
teria  counts;  short  course  or  college  man  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  age.  reference,  experience,  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  1122,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  WITH  25  years’  experience 
wants  position;  married;  absolutely  compe- 
tent,  in  any  branch  of  poultry  keeping;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  raising  pheasants  and  wild  waterfowl; 
ran  also  raise  all  field  and  garden  crops.  II.  C. 
IIEMPEL,  20  Edgemere  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  farm  home  and  work  for  a  17- 
year-old  boy  who  has  had  farm  training;  $-0- 
$30  a  month;  references  required.  ROOM  70, 
105  East  22d  St. u  New  York  City. _ 


YOUNG  BLACKSMITH  wishes 
shoe  and  take  care  of  horses. 
1065,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


position,  can 
ADVERTISER 


POULTRY  FARM  manager  open  for  position; 

expert  mating,  breeding,  culling,  selection,  in¬ 
cubation.  brooding,  rearing,  egg  production; 
feeding  that  brings  results;  competent  with  all 
farm  crops;  married,  no  children;  highest  ref¬ 
erence  last  employer.  ADVERTISER  1001, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARDENER  WISHES  caretaker’s  position,  prac¬ 
tical  experience  vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs, 
wns;  experienced  in  all  work  ®n  ®  'Yf  iT-cn 
state:  best  references.  ADVERTISER  10S0, 
ire  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  open;  lifetime,  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  forestry;  profitable  industrial  farming  share 
basis.  POST  BOX  2G9,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  with  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  wants  position:  industrious, 
conscientious  worker.  ADVERTISER  1002,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  NURSE  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  YOUNG  American,  experienced,  wants 
position  on  dairy  farm;  understands  ma¬ 
chinery;  wages  and  particulars  to  EKNES1 
EVERETTE,  Gen.  Del.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  herdsman  by 
experienced  dairyman  raised  on  dairy  farm; 
short  course  training;  steady,  reliable,  Ameri¬ 
can,  single,  age  32;  capable  of  managing  small 
dairy  and  general  farm;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1091,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN.  married,  care¬ 
taker  of  poultry  farm;  good  reference.  G.  O. 
SEGElt,  Route  1,  Sauquoit,  N.  Yr. 


CHRISTIAN,  AMERICAN,  age  30,  desires  job 
on  general  or  truck  farm;  life  experience; 
good  teamster;  no  liquor,  tobacco,  profanity; 
must  have  furnished  cottage  ail  to  myself; 
value  character  much  more  than  high  wages. 
ADVERTISER  109(1.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  or  construction  tractor, 
truck  operator,  wants  work;  married.  CHAS. 
BEERS,  Ayer,  Mass. 


TEACHER,  EXPERIENCED  normal  graduate. 

desires  rural  school  position.  ADVERTISER 
1094,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  teamster  and  farm 
laborer,  milk,  all  kinds  of  work;  efficient, 
reliable,  references.  E.  A.  LIBBY,  care  Her¬ 
bert  Lord,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


A  YOUNG  COUPLE,  age  29-32.  not  afraid  of 
work,  would  like  work  on  a  farm  or  estate: 
can  handle  a  few  hoarders;  references.  LOUISE 
STEVENS,  Ash  Grove  Farm,  care  Brink,  Sara¬ 
toga  Spa,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  desires  position,  milker, 
barn-man,  on  private  estate:  good  character 
references.  ADVERTISER  1097,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  turkeyman.  pheas¬ 
ants;  sons  25  and  21,  (i-ft.  tall,  grew  up  in 
the  business;  drive  cars,  cattlemen,  gardeners, 
etc.,  farm  raised;  references;  anywhere  on  trial 
and  prove  ability:  none  other  in  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EDUCATED  AMERICAN  business  couple  de¬ 
sire  position  running  road  house,  amusement 
park,  etc.;  references.  ADVERTISER  1099, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  j 

FARM  AND  SUMMER  hotel  with  cottage,  ac¬ 
commodate  60  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular 
resort:  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and 
Vegetables;  100  miles  from  New  York:  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment,  or 
will  rent  the  hotel  furnished  to  responsible 
party  for  1931  season;  if  interested,  write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  200  ACRES,  two  houses,  60-cow  barn; 

electricity,  water,  telephone;  school;  very 
easy  terms.  JOS.  KERESEY,  West  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.  Telephone  44. 


VERMONT  FARM-HOUSE.  barn,  woodland, 
brook;  sell,  exchange;  Virginia;  particulars. 
BOX  13,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm.  8-room  house,  newly 
renovated,  partly  furnished:  poultry,  Summer 
boarders,  general  farming;  situated  in  Pine 
Bush,  N.  Y. ;  price  $4,800.  Write  BOX  178, 
Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 


IN  EPSOM,  New  Hampshire,  14-room  house, 
barn,  running  water,  110  acres  of  land:  pine 
timber,  trout  pond:  ideal  Summer  home:  $2,500. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1058,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


120-ACRE  VALLEY  dairy  farm,  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. :  one  mile  bard  surfaced  State  road, 
excellent  markets.  Oneida.  Canastota  and  Syra¬ 
cuse,  with  population  in  excess  of  286.000:  1% 
miles  Oneida  Lake,  handy  schools,  community 
advantages;  80  acres  level  fertile  fields,  H/,- 
acre  orchard  in  bearing,  balance  in  pasture  and 
forest  growth;  seven-room  cottage  house  with 
ell,  well  water,  on  slight  elevation  commands 
pleasant  view;  barn  30x75;  lean-to  18x75,  ties 
18  head;  silo,  other  buildings;  price  $3,200;  in¬ 
vestigate  our  long-term,  easy-payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  established  garage,  10-room 
house,  store  and  roadstand  business;  located 
Highway  No.  9,  Albany  Post  road,  100  miles 
from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  1090,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  3-room  bungalow  and  garage. 
JOSEPH  TRAVIS,  Milford.  Pa. 


WANTED — Farm,  40  to  80  acres.  Central  or 
Western  New  York  or  South  Michigan.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  1125,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


17-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  Jan  tesway  poultry 
houses,  sold  cheap;  write  for  particulars.  H. 
S.  RIKER,  Rockdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6-acre  poultry  farm  and  fine  ser¬ 
vice  station  site,  on  Philadelphia-Ocean  City 
Highway  47,  24  miles  from  Ocean  City;  4-room 
bungalow,  chicken  houses,  double  garage;  taxes 
823;  price  $2,875,  $300  or  more  down,  balance 
$25  month.  JOHN  OETZEL,  Gen.  Del.,  Mill¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


1  OR  SALE  at  sacrifice,  160-acre  farm,  rich  soil, 
9-room  house,  cow  barn,  about  $3,000  worth 
of  spruce,  about  60  acres  meadows,  trout  brook, 
spring  water;  wonderful  site  for  Summer  home; 
cash  $1,200,  $1,600  for  part  cash;  located  town 
of  Reading,  Vt.  ADVERTISER  1120,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTHERN  MAINE  village  farm,  85  acres,  8- 
rooni  house  and  barn  in  good  condition,  on  ex¬ 
cellent  roads,  12  miles  North  Portland:  good 
water  supply,  bath,  electricity:  houses  750  hens, 
l.i  head  stock;  grade  school  and  five-teacher  high 
school;  price  reasonable  with  quite  complete 
equipment:  an  ideal  home  location  and  a  reallv 
good  farm.  WM.  C.  HAWKES,  Windham  (’en¬ 
ter,  Maine. 


WAN  TED — Limestone  land  by  the  acre,  near 
R.  R.  or  navigable  stream;  mention  all  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1121, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm;  ideal  place 
for  rest  and  recuperation,  excellent  table, 
reasonable;  Equinunk,  Pa.  ADVERTISER  1062’, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMHOUSE,  HOME  cooking,  auto  space,  im¬ 
provements.  BOX  0,  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  ABSOLUTELY  competent  han¬ 
dling  help,  gardening,  flowers,  poultry,  stock, 
turkeys,  pheasants,  etc.,  desires  position;  had 
own  place  20  years;  references.  ADVERTISER 
1100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  27,  carpenter,  repairman,  ce¬ 
menting.  truck-man,  all-around  handyman, 
own  tools;  large  farm  or  estate  preferred:  no 
liquor;  any  State;  what  can  you  offer?  STAN¬ 
LEY  GRAY,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN.  not  cigarette-rum  kind, 
desires  steady  employment  with  well-going 
farm  and  Christian  home  in  preference  to  high 
wage;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  1105, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED.  38,  THOROUGHLY  experienced 
farmer  or  herdsman,  wishes  position;  would 
consider  milk  route.  ADVERTISER  1108,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  A  HERDSMAN  or  assistant;  life 
experienced  in  all  animal  husbandry,  breeding, 
feeding,  fitting  and  13-years  of  show-ring  experi¬ 
ence;  available  July  15:  single,  no  bad  habits. 
ADVERTISER  1110,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN— Couple,  age  29,  no  children; 

seven  years’  experience,  two  years’  college 
training;  over  two  years  present  position  in 
charge  of  plant;  thoroughly  understand  all 
branches  of  t lie  business,  and  will  get  good  re¬ 
sults;  wife  is  experienced  and  competent  maid; 
both  have  excellent  references;  available  July 
1.  ADVERTISER  1111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  married,  capable,  re¬ 
liable,  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER 
1112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  COUPLE,  35,  no  children,  want  per¬ 
manent  position  on  farm;  man  experienced, 
good  farmworker  with  chauffeur's  license;  wom¬ 
an  good  cook  and  housekeeper;  large  farm  pre¬ 
ferred:  state  wages  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
1113.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  wants  position 
on  large  one-man  plant;  good  home  preferred 
to  high  wages:  excellent  reference;  age  33;  sin¬ 
gle.  ADVERTISER  1115,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  no  children,  wants 
position  on  estate;  experienced  gardener,  care¬ 
taker  and  chauffeur;  state  wages.  JAMES 
ZACCARINO,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


FOREMAN,  YEARS  of  experience  on  estates 
and  farms,  any  location.  BOX  344,  Grand 
Haven,  Mich. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm,  milker,  teamster 
and  general  farm  work.  ERNEST  VANDER- 
BOGART,  Elienburg  Center,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  would  like  work  on  farm 
or  estate;  experienced  in  dairy  and  general 
farm  work.  JOSEPH  SCHUYLER,  777  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Phone  Lambert 
3-1094-.I. 


HOLLANDER,  SINGLE,  25  years  old,  wants 
general  farm  work,  milker,  good  teamster, 
tractor;  state  wages.  Address  PETER  ZOON, 
342  Burgess  PL,  Clifton.  N.  J. 


EXPERT  MILKER  desires  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Beautiful  four  -room  bungalow,  in 
the  heart  of  Pocono  Mountains.  80  miles  from 
New  York;  rates  for  season.  $150.  E.  NEU¬ 
MANN,  R.  D.  4,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


FARM.  106  ACRES,  on  trunk  boulevard,  chance 
cater  heavy  tourist;  city  conveniences.  8-room 
house;  particulars,  write  B.  SMART,  Warner, 


FOR  SALE — 56-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  price 
$3,000,  $1,000  down.  M.  WILEY,  Ballston 
Spa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 62-acre  farm,  "Dutchess  County;  550 
laying  chickens,  500  baby  chicks.  3  cows; 
owner  ill;  no  reasonable  offer  refused.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  six-acre  poultry  farm, 
bungalow,  all  conveniences,  poultry  bouses, 
two  thousand  layers,  brooder  houses,  five  thou¬ 
sand  chicks;  would  exchange  for  part  cash  and 
stock  farm.  ANDERSON.  Grant  Ave.,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 


FOUR  AND  ONE-HALF  acres,  Route  29,  be¬ 
tween  Dunellen  and  Bound  Brook.  N.  J..  suit¬ 
able  gas  station,  chicken  farm,  nursery;  one 
hour  New  York  for  sale,  exchange.  BOX  54, 
Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres  clear  level  land  suitable 
for  Scout  camp,  located  between  a  creek  and 
improved  highway,  two  miles  from  station.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


172  ACRES,  8-room  stone  house,  big  barn  and 
five  other  large  buildings;  good  land;  write 
for  full  description  and  price.  J.  K.  OI’DYCKE, 
Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


FARM  BARGAIN — Buy  this  farm  and  provide 
for  a  perpetual  income  the  rest  of  your  life. 
The  farm  is  located  6  miles  east  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.  High  elevation  containing  200  acres. 
About  125  acres  set  to  apples,  peaches  and 
grapes,  all  choice  commercial  varieties;  2,500 
apple  trees,  3,000  peach  trees.  2.000  grape¬ 
vines.  Old-fashioned  114-story  house  with  9 
rooms.  Large  outbuildings  with  full  set  of 
farming  tools,  including  tractors,  etc.  Owner 
retiring.  Price  $25,000.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  address  owner.  C.  H.  PERKINS,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 60-aere  farm,  good  buildings,  excel¬ 
lent  water,  nicely  located,  on  good  roads, 
near  Summit,  N.  Y.,  with  stock,  tools  and 
crops;  $4,200;  immediate  possession.  Address 
BOX  3S4,  Cobbleskill.  N.  Y.  No  agent. 


ROADSIDE.  PAYING  egg  and  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  for  sale,  including  modern  building, 
poultry  and  equipment,  20  aeres.  good  level  soil. 
18  acres  woodland;  main  highway;  residence 
and  farm  buildings;  South  Jersey;  retire  ac¬ 
count  age:  $6,000;  smaller  farm  adjoining  $4.- 
000.  ADVERTISER  1106,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  larger  farm  a  6- 
acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm  in  village  of 
2,500;  modern  house  with  all  improvements; 
valuation  $8,000.  ADVERTISER  1107,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  5  acres,  new  six-room 
house,  barn  and  coops;  bard  roads:  conveni¬ 
ences;  $5,500;  pictures  sent.  ADVERTISER 
1101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SYLVAN  PINES  cottage,  located  in  beautiful 
Pocono  Mountains;  home  cooking:  rates  rea¬ 
sonable:  inquire  for  booklet.  E.  NEUMANN,  It. 
D.  4,  East  Stroudsburg,  l*a. 


WANTED  —  Boarders,  quiet  restful  place  in 
mountains;  fresh  eggs,  milk,  cream.  FLORA 
WHITE,  Brandon,  Vt. 


REFINED  LADY  and  daughter  (9).  want  board 
in  country,  August;  clean,  wholesome  food; 
improvements,  near  lake  or  brook:  no  other 
boarders,  quiet  Christians.  ADVERTISER  1093, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED,  comfortable  rooms,  good 
food,  reasonable  rates.  BOX  19,  West  Thorn¬ 
ton,  N.  H. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  small  farm,  limited 
accommodations;  accredited  dairv,  own  gar¬ 
den  ^uid  liens.  WALTER  BIRKETT,  Freehold, 


GUESTS  TAKEN,  quiet  farm  home,  elevation 
2.000  feet.  MRS.  MARK  COVENEY,  Mans¬ 
field,  Pa. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  in  pleasant  country 
borne  with  convenience;  rates  $12  a  week. 
Write  BOX  5,  Gordonville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa] 


nniK  ami  ereatn,  home-made  butter,  good  ta- 
ble;  trout  stream,  bathing,  pretty  scenery: 
adults  .  $10  per  week,  children  according  to 
age;  will  board  the  year  around.  MRS.  DEL-CIA 
M  HITLOCK,  It.  D.  1,  Lakewood,  Pa. 


SUMMER  GUESTS  wanted  in  modern  farm- 

.  borne;  fresh  vegetables  and  milk,  borne  cook¬ 
ing;  pleasant  location,  near  stream.  14  mile  to 
,  rates  $15  a  week.  MAPLE  DALE 
FARM,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six 
WILLIAM 
N.  J. 


pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


HONEY  - —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb  .an 

$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta’ 

>1  .  X  . 


JLU-1U. 


iicixi  nuvtr, 


within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $i.Co’ 
write  for  special  offer  on  mixed  light  and  dark 

Odessa  P6r  lb'  and  up’  RAY  WILCOX, 


SLLLCi  YOUNG  laying  three  banded  leather 
colored  Italian  queen  bees,  guaranteed  mated 
pure,  oOe  each;  the  best  honey  gatherers,  best 
winterers,  gentle  and  prolific;  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  write  for  quantitv 
prices.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  llayneville,  Ala. 


FARM  SELLING  its  machinery,  quick  sale  to 
close  estate:  5-ton  Mack  truck,  perfect  run¬ 
ning  order:  1-ton  Federal  Knight,  good  running 
order;  2  mowing  machines;  1  Blizzard  silage 
cutter,  used  one  season,  complete;  1  corn  har¬ 
vester;  fanu  wagons,  lot  of  tools,  etc.  THE 
DORISKILL  FARMS,  R.  D.,  Mousey  N  Y 
Tel.,  Spring  Valley  819. 


b  lbs.,  $1;  buckwheat,  70c; 
10  lbs.,  $1.30,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  working  superintendent, 
finest  references;  experienced  construction,  or¬ 
charding,  farming,  gardening,  landscaping,  cars, 
tractors;  married,  American,  38;  one  hundred 
monthly,  cottage.  ROY  STRONG,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


MAN,  EXPERIENCED  with  cows,  good  butter- 
maker,  wants  position;  references  as  to  char¬ 
acter  and  ability.  ADVERTISER  1123,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  YEARS’  experience,  wants 
position;  references.  P.  O.  BOX  343,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  l’a. 


MAN  WISHES  light  work,  few  hours  daily, 
exchange  room,  board.  ADVERTISER  1119, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  married  man,  with  several 
years  of  experience  and  a  graduate  of  agricul¬ 
tural  school;  have  been  experienced  in  all  lines 
of  poultry.  ADVERTISER  111S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  understands  poultry; 

handy  with  tools;  wife  good  cook;  not  looking 
for  high  wages.  BALDWIN,  312  New  York 
Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


DAIRY-POULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate:  good  butter-maker; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  1126,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  WORK  wanted.  JOHN  It.  WEDG¬ 
WOOD,  22  Leonard  St.,  West  Somerville, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — -8-acre  poultry  farm;  small  family; 

reasonable  terms;  new;  full  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  BOX  189.  R.  2,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


FARM  OR  COUNTRY  home,  18  acres,  half  way 
between  New  Haven  and  New  London,  close 
to  Post  Road  and  Hammonassett  Beach  (State 
Park);  northern  boundary  Hammonassett  River 
with  access  to  Sound,  good  boating  and  fishing; 
well  adapted  for  fruit,  garden,  truck  or  poul¬ 
try  enterprise;  present  equipment  for  400  lay¬ 
ers  and  rearing  700  chicks;  barn;  pleasant  house 
with  electricity,  running  water,  hot-water  fur¬ 
nace  and  two  fireplaces;  7  rooms;  $7,500.  J. 
COE  AUSTIN.  It.  F.  D.  1.  Madison.  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option,  equipped 
poultry  farm  for  1.000-2.000  layers;  modern 
dwelling.  ADVERTISER  1109,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  old  age  will  sell  my  210-acre 
farm;  make  a  good  sheep  farm.  Write  W.  S. 
CURRIER,  Warner,  N.  H. 

WANTED — Poultry  house,  18x109  or  larger, 
modern,  well  constructed,  in  good  condition 
within  50-mile  radius;  give  full  information. 
JEAN  JOAN  FARM,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  retail  milk  route;  have 
$1,000  to  pay  down.  ADVERTISER  1117, 
eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OVER  ONE-HUNDRED  loads  grain-fed  sheep 
manure.  WM.  EMPIE,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  rent;  104  acres;  cows, 
horses,  all  machinery,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or¬ 
chard.  woodland:  write  English.  N.  KOR- 

CHAK,  Bellemead,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Small  stone  crusher;  give  particu¬ 
lars.  W.  B.  STARK,  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

PLEASANT  HOMESTEAD,  8  acres,  6-room 
house,  heat;  outbuildings;  high  location, 
trout  brook.  3  wells:  come  and  see  this  place. 
PAUL  I’lETSCH,  North  Taylor  Ave.,  South 
Norwalk,  Conn. 

PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  liquid  or 
granulated,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.90;  12, 
$8;  light  amber  and  buckwheat,  pail,  85  ets. • 
two,  $1.60.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  2  60-pound  cans  buckwheat,  $7.90; 

light  amber,  $8.30;  white  clover,  $10.85; 
freight  prepaid;  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  W1X- 
SON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  two  acres  land,  new 
buildings,  Monmouth  County.  BOX  32,  Marl¬ 
boro,  N.  J. 

1  type  thresher  for  sale, 

weight  1.250  pounds;  good  as  new. 

GHOST  FATHERS,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


HOLY 


FOR.  SALE — Overhauled  Fordson  tractor,  Oliver 
tractor  plow  and  tractor  disc,  2  h.p.  electric 
motor,  riding  cultivator,  side-deliverv  rake  Al¬ 
falfa  seeder,  roller,  sulky  plow;  ail  above  in 
satisfactory  operating  condition.  SCHAENEN 
FARM,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

CONTRACTORS’  BARGAIN  —  Watson  special 
dumper,  6  yards,  complete;  A-l  condition. 
ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  R.  D.  98,  Siiffern,  N.  Y. 


Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl  charges  this  tractor  with  plenty  p 
of  power  for  the  hardest  job.  Try  it  in  your  own  tractor. 


Easy  going  with  SOCONY 

on  the  job 


Bring  on  your  big  jobs!  Then  fuel  your  tractor  with 
Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl  (#|  and  lubricate  your  engine 
with  the  New  Socony  Motor  Oil.  You’ll  say  it’s  cceasy 
going,”  too.  Using  these  petroleum  products  keeps  down 
repair  bills  and  makes  your  equipment  do  better  work. 

SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 


Some  of  the  other  products 
Socony  has  made  especially 
for  the  farmer  are: 

Mica  Axle  Grease ,  made  for  axle  lu¬ 
brication  on  wagons  and  farm  machinery, 
is  of  the  best  grease  stock  and  ground 
mica.  It  fills  the  pores  and  crevices  of 
the  axle  and  forms  a  hard,  bright,  smooth 
coating  which  reduces  friction  to  a 
minimum. 


Socony  Herd  Oil \  the  best  cow 
spray  science  has  produced,  insures  con¬ 
tented  cattle.  One  application  protects 
cows  all  day  long  against  barn  and  stable 
flies,  and  prevents  irritation  and  annoy¬ 
ance  at  milking  time.  It  is  tasteless,  odor¬ 
less,  easy  and  pleasant  to  apply.  It  will 
not  contaminate  milk. 


Socony  Lubricote  ( Household ) 

Oil  is  made  for  all  purposes  for  which  a 
light  oil  is  required.  It  lubricates,  it  pene¬ 
trates,  it  prevents  rust.  It  is  useful  for  lu¬ 
bricating  lawn  mowers,  bicycles,  guns 
and  all  forms  of  light  machinery. 

Farmers  have  also  found  that  it  pays 
to  use  these  Socony  products:  Leather 
Dressing  .  .  .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for 
Diesel  and  Oil  Engines)  .  .  .  the  New 
Socony  Motor  Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Auto 
Radiator  Cleaner  .  .  .  Tree  Spraying  Oils 
.  .  .  Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Parowax 
.  .  .  Socony  Kerosene. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Permanency  of  Grasses  in  an  Orchard 


on  the  size 
species  that 


E  amount  of  hay  produced  in  a 
grassland  orchard  is  important, 
since  it  is  used  for  mulching  pur¬ 
poses.  The  mulch  is  primarily  to 
conserve  moisture  for  the  trees.  It 
is  highly  useful  to  protect  the  roots 
in  the  coldest  of  Winters,  as  well  as 
in  the  driest  of  Summers.  The  cost 
of  plowing  the  old  sod,  and  reseeding  the  land,  is  al¬ 
most  prohibitive  and,  if  possible,  should  he  indefi¬ 
nitely  postponed. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  growth  of  grass  in  the 
Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Orchards, 
Burlington,  with  reference  to  the  amount  produced, 
its  permanency  and  its  value  to  the  trees.  The  land 
was  stocked  down  to  Red  clover,  Orchard  grass  and 
Kentucky  Blue  in  1915.  After  15  years  it  becomes 
an  interesting  inquiry  to  note  the  status  of  grass 
grown  for  orchard  purposes  and  the  relative  value 
of  the  product  to  the  trees. 

The  clover  lasted  but  one  year,  with  the  exception 
of  restricted  patches  of  it  that  grew  in  the  second 
year.  There  was  a  good  stand  of  Orchard  grass 
(Dactylis  glomerata)  following  the  clover,  and  it 
continued  to  be  the  dominant  species  15  years  after 
its  start.  Kentucky  Blue  (Poa  pratensis)  stood  sec¬ 
ond  in  its  abundance;  and  there  were  small  patches 
of  couch  grass  (Agropyrum  repens),  Alfalfa  and 
fescue  in  the  orchard.  The  leading  species  through¬ 
out  the  15-year  period  in  the  order  of  importance 
were  Orchard  grass,  Kentucky  Blue  and  couch. 

All  grasses  were  cut  early  each  3rear,  and  used  as 
a  mulch  among  the  trees.  The  average  date  of  cut 
was  July  1,  or  soon  as  the  species  had  attained  full 
height  and  bulk,  hut  before  they  went  to  seed.  No 
second  cuts  were  made  in  15  years  as  there  was  not 
enough  to  warrant  it.  This  early  mowing  prevented 
any  of  the  species  from  reseeding  itself,  hence  the 
interesting  inquiry  of  the  value  of  the  crop,  follow¬ 
ing  the  long  period  of  years,  with  no  rotation  and 
no  restocking  of  the  land. 

The  fertilizers  applied  were  a  factor 
of  the  grass  crop,  and  perhaps  on  the 
grew.  Each  40-foot  square  of  land— 
approximately  that  occupied  by  each 
standard  tree,  received  an  average  of 
71/2  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  only  each 
succeeding  year  for  15  Summers  fol¬ 
lowing  1915.  Applications  were  made 
early  in  May.  The  soil  in  the  orchard 
was' slightly  acid.  All  grass  that  was 
cut  was  left  on  the  land  to  decay,  more 
of  it  being  left  under  the  trees  than 
between  them,  particularly  in  the 
earlier  years. 

To  get  a  measure  of  the  grass  crop 
and  some  index  of  its  value,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  area  was  harvested  in  1930. 

The  average  height  of  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  species — Orchard  grass,  Kentucky 
Blue  and  couch — was  obtained  and  the 
green  weight  recorded.  The  dry  weight 
was  subsequently  determined  in  the 
chemical  laboratory.  The  value  of  the 
grass  was  judged  by  its  volume  and  its 
function  as  a  mulch,  and  by  its  draft 
on  the  food  of  the  soil,  as  shown  by  an 
analysis  of  its  ingredients  and  the 
amount  of  them.  Kentucky  Blue  grew 
to  an  average  height  of  30  inches, 
couch  to  a  height  of  36,  and  Orchard 
grass  to  one  of  44  inches.  The  figures  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  table  show  what  these  unripe  grasses  con¬ 
tained. 

The  Kentucky  Blue  was  more  mature  than  the 
other  grasses,  and  contained  at  cutting  time  only 
54.20  per  cent  of  water,  in  contrast  to  7S.77  per  cent 
for  couch,  and  76.34  per  cent  for  Orchard  grass.  *  On 
a  dry-matter  basis  the  couch  carried  more  ash  and 
more  protein  than  did  the  other  grasses,  but  less 
cellulose  and  nitrogen-free  extract.  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  couch  grass  from  the  standpoint 
of  food  taken  from  the  soil,  was  the  least  desirable 
grass  to  grow  in  an  orchard.  Moreover,  it  declines 
rapidly  in  production  in  a  few  seasons  and  yields 
much  less  with  advancing  years.  Kentucky  Blue 
grass  also  decreases  rapidly  in  a  few  years  in  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre  unless  reseeded. 

The  weight  of  plant  food  in  the  grasses  for  each 
one-twenty-fifth  acre  is  shown  in  the  table  where 
Kentucky  Blue  con- 
tributed  38  lbs.,  couch 
350  lbs.,  and  Orchard 
grass  264,  the  total  be¬ 
ing  452  lbs.,  as  cut.  On 
the  acre  basis  as  also 
displayed  in  the  table, 
the  yield  was  700  lbs. 
of  Kentucky  Blue,  3,000 
couch,  and  5,280  lbs.  of 
Orchard  grass,  making 
a  total  production  of  9,- 
040  lbs.,  equal  to  about 
3,616  lbs.  of  dry  hay.  In 
this  acre  basis  connec¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that 
Kentucky  Blue  con¬ 
tained  26  lbs.  of  ash, 

46  of  protein,  116  of  cel¬ 
lulose,  152  of  nitrogen- 
free  extract,  and  8  lbs. 
of  fat;  the  couch  con¬ 
tained  54  of  ash,  120  of 
protein,  and  260  of  ni¬ 
trogen-free  extract ;  the 
Orchard  grass  con¬ 
tained  88  lbs.  of  ash, 


By  M.  B.  Cummings 


166  of  protein,  422  of  cellulose,  546  of  nitrogen-free 
extract,  and  28  of  fat.  Since  all  of  the  grasses  were 
cut  and  left  as  mulch,  all  of  the  plant  food  con¬ 
tained  in  them  was  eventually  returned  to  the  soil, 


Orchard  Grass,  the  most  permanent  to  grow  among  ap¬ 
ple  trees ;  15  years  seeded  in  Vermont  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Orchard, 

so  there  was  no  permanent  loss  to  the  land  because 
grass  grew  there. 

Orchard  grass  being  much  taller  and  coarser  than 
the  other  two  species  in  use,  makes  more  volume  and 
bulk,  and  therefore  seems  the  better  one  for  mulch- 


Kentuclcy  Blue  Grass  Before  the  Cut, 

per  intent 


in  a  15-year-old  Greensicard 
Station  Orchard 


in 


ing  purposes.  It  is  long-lived,  and  produces  mod¬ 
erately  well  even  after  15  years.  Moreover,  this 
species  seems  better  adapted  to  partial  shade,  such 
as  obtains  in  a  mature  orchard.  Its  tendency  to 
grow  in  tufts  and  to  stool  with  spaces  between  the 
plants,  subject  it  to  less  harm  by  pedestrians.  In 
our  orchard  there  was  some  tramping  on  the  grass 
due  to  the  work  of  thinning  the  fruit  in  midsummer 
and  walking  about  in  securing  records  of  the  experi¬ 
ments.  The  production  was  therefore  somewhat 
reduced  by  men  walking  through  the  orchard. 

The  persistence  of  Orchard  grass  15  years  after 
seeding,  shows  rather  remarkable  permanence,  and 
a  high  degree  of  adaptability  to  orchard  purposes. 
The  yield  has  decreased  much  since  the  beginning, 
and  yet  a  fair  growth  under  orchard  conditions  is 
secured  after  the  long-since  seeding. 

The  amount  of  grass  that  grows  in  an  orchard  is 
a  matter  of  importance,  for  its  volume  is  a  measure 


of  its  mulching  value.  In  1930  there  was  produced 
on  2,160  square  feet  (about  one-twentieth  of  an 
acre)  a  total  of  452  lbs.  of  grass,  equal  to  about 
9,000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  of  which  38  lbs.  was  Kentucky 
Blue,  150  couch,  and  264  lbs.  Orchard  grass.  The 
area  was  about  one-third  greater  than  that  allotted 
to  a  25-year-old  tree. 

It  would  seem  that  of  the  three  species  that  grow 
in  the  orchard  Orchard  grass  is  far  preferable,  con¬ 


Analysis  of 

Three  Species  of  Grass  Grown  in 

Orchard 

in  1930 

Grass  as  Harvested 

1* 

2*  3*  4* 

5* 

6* 

s* 

Kentucky  Blue  . 

.  51.20  43.80  3.40 

0.04 

15.20 

20.07 

1.00 

Couch  gra  ss  . . . . 

.  78.77  21.23  1.78 

4.02 

6.38 

8.64 

•41 

Orchard  grass  .. 

.  76.34  23.66  1.67 

3.14 

7.98 

10.34 

.53 

100  Parts  of  Dry  Matter 

Contains 

Kentucky  Blue  . 

.  7.43  13.18 

33.18 

43.84 

2.37 

Couch  grass  .... 

.  8.36  18.95 

30.04 

40.72 

1.03 

Orchard  grass  . . 

.  7.06  1 

3.26 

32.73 

43.72 

0  90 

1* — Species ;  2*— 

-Water,  per  cent ;  3* — Dry 

matter 

,  per  cent ;  4*— 

-Asli. 

per  cent;  5* — Protein,  per  cent;  6  — Cellulose,  per 

■  cent; 

7* — -Nitrogen- 

free  extract;  8*— 

Ether  extract,  per  cent. 

Yield  on  one-twentieth 

Acre 

1* 

2*  3*  4 5* 

C* 

i 

s* 

0* 

Kentucky  Blue 

38  20.6  17.4  1.3 

2.3 

5.S 

7.6 

.4 

Couch  grass.. 

150  118.2  31.8  2.7 

6.0 

9.5 

13.0 

.6 

Orchard  grass. 

264  201.5  62.5  4.4 

8.3 

21.1 

27.3 

1.4 

Total  . 

452  340.3  111.7  S.4 

16.6 

36.4 

47.9 

2.4 

Yield  Per  Acre 

Kentucky  Blue 

760  412  348  26 

46 

116 

152 

S 

Couch  grass. .  3 

,000  2,364  636  54 

120 

190 

260 

12 

Orchard  grass.  5 

,280  4,030  1,250  88 

166 

422 

54  (> 

28 

Total  .  9,040  6,806  2,234  168 

332 

728 

95S 

4S 

1* — Species;  2*— 

-Green  weight;  3* — Water; 

4* — Dry  matter;  5;!— 

-Ash; 

G*- — Protein;  7*— 

-Cellulose;  8*— Xitrogen-free  extract;  9- — Fat. 

sidering  its  permanence,  its  greater  bulk  and  mulch¬ 
ing  value,  and  its  tolerance  of  shade.  But  for  the 
necessity  of  early  restocking  many  of  the  clovers 
would  be  valuable  for  orchard  purposes.  But  none 
of  them  is  good  for  more  than  one  or  two  years,  as 
reseeding  must  he  done  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
this  requires  plowing  and  fitting  the  land  for  seed. 

The  picture  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  shows  12.000 
small  apples  removed  in  fruit-thinning  work  in  1930. 
The  specimens  were  mainly  perfect  fruits  taken 
from  100  trees  at  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station 
in  Burlington,  to  improve  size  and 
quality  of  the  crop. 


Discolored  Maple  Syrup 

The  souring  of  maple,  like  that  of 
any  other  sweet,  depends  upon  three 
factors ;  namely,  concentration,  tem¬ 
perature  and  sources  of  infection.  As 
all  sap  is  substantially  of  the  same 
concentration,  the  quickness  of  souring 
depends  upon  temperature  and  infec¬ 
tion.  Undoubtedly  in  warm  weather 
bright  tin  pails  get  warmer  than  wood¬ 
en  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  all  pails 
will  sour  every  season,  and  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  disinfect  a  wood¬ 
en  pail  after  it  has  once  soured,  unless 
it  is  repainted.  In  practice,  therefore, 
the  tin  gives  the  best  product,  because 
in  most  cases  the  pails  are  cleaner. 

The  so-called  “buddy”  flavor  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  color,  except 
that  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  season 
when  pails,  pans  and  storage  are  pret- 
Vermont  Ex-  ty  well  soured.  If  trees  are  tapped  in 
a  new  place  and  everything  washed 
thoroughly,  just  as  fine-colored  syrup 
can  he  made  from  buddy  saps  as  from  any  other.  I 
say  tap  in  a  new  place,  for  by  the  end  of  the  season 
the  hole  itself  is  thoroughly  soured  and  probably 
pink  in  color. 

If  one’s  syrup  is  darker  than  formerly,  the  cause 
is  due  to  some  local  condition,  probably  from  tap¬ 
ping  old  trees  and  boring  into  dead  wood,  which  col¬ 
ors  the  sap. 

Slow  boiling  makes  an  inferior  syrup  if  we  are 
thinking  of  the  true  maple  flavor,  which  is  due  to  one 
of  the  ethers  which  is  rather  readily  volatile  and  is 
driven  off  by  prolonged  boiling.  What  some  people 
like  is  the  strong  taste  that  comes  partly  from  cara¬ 
mel,  and  those  who  prefer  caramel  (the  polite  term 
for  burned  sugar)  will  be  best  pleased  by  prolonged 
boiling,  and  better  yet  by  a  little  judicious  burning. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  sap  from  soft 
maple. 

Solid  or  extreme 


freezing 


has  nothing  to  do  with 
either  the  color  or  the 
flavor  of  the  maple 
product. 

The  modern  evapora¬ 
tor  does  make  a  better 
product  both  as  to  col¬ 
or  and  as  to  flavor  than 
can  he  produced  in  any 
other  practical  way.  Of 
course,  it  is  theoretical¬ 
ly  possible  to  make  a 
high-grade  product  by 
any  method  of  boiling 
that  is  rapid  and  free 
from  burning  even  the 
slightest  bit.  However, 
the  modern  evaporator 
is  the  only  practical  im¬ 
plement  for  rapid  boil¬ 
ing 

is  no  mystery 
the  color  or  the 
of  maple  syrup 


There 


about 

flavor 


Twelve  Thousand  Apples  Thinned  from  100  Trees  in  Vermont  Experiment  Station  Orchards,  Burlington 


or  sugar.  There  are 
two  causes  for  dark  col¬ 
or.  Ont^iT  a  slight  burn¬ 
ing  that  is  almost  irn- 
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possible  to  avoid  except  in  the  evaporator,  the  other 
is  the  exposure  to  air  which  colors  maple  sap  just 
os  it  colors  the  surface  of  a  cut  apple.  Try 
apple  and  it  will 
white  surfaces  be? 


in  the  same  way, 
the  darker  the  color. 

The  caramel  flavor  is  certain 
boiling  in  pans  unless  they  are 
level.  In  the  old  “pan-method" 
half  full  or  more,  then  “boiled 
hulk  or  less,  then  filled  again. 


it  on  the 
be  but  a  few  minutes  until  the 
gin  to  show  color.  Sap  is  affected 
and  the  longer  the  boiling 


lg  process, 

to  be  produced  by 
kept  at  a  constant 
the  pan  was  filled 
down”  to  half  the 
As  the  product 

thickened  it  began  to  burn  slightly  on  the  sides, 
hardly  noticed  until  the  next  filling,  when  the  care- 
fid  workman  would  detect  a  slight  brown  color  float¬ 
ing  away.  That  is  nothing  but  plain  burned  sugar 
or’caramel.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  though,  that  when 
the  purchaser  wishes  caramel,  he  will  burn  his  own 
sugar,  and  from  a  cheaper  source  than  maple. 

When  caramel  is  produced  in  the  manufacture  it 
effectively  destroys  the  flavor  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
maple.  It  is  so  much  stronger  as  effectually  to  coyer 
up  and  overpower  the  more  delicate  ether  which 
comes  from  the  maple,  and  from  no  other  natural 
source  that  we  know  of,  certainly  not  in  commercial 

amounts.  .  n 

The  so-called  buddy  taste  is  due  to  none  of  these 
causes,  but  is  due  to  a  chemical  change  or  changes 
incident  to  the  new  growth.  I  do  not  think  the 
chemistry  of  this  problem  has  been  worked  out.  or 
if  so  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  Anyhow,  it  would  have 
no  commercial  value,  for  no  human  being 
tivit.v  wants  buddy  syrup  or  sugar. 

Michigan.  . 

r  This  contribution  upon  sugar-making  is  from  a 
man  who  has  made  10.000  gallons  in  a  season  and 
whose  syrup  is  recognized  as  a  particularly  lngh- 
-rade  product.  In  fact,  some  of  the  State  and 
eminent  standards  for  maple  syrup  have  been 
from  his  product,  and  the  chemistry  of  maple  sjrup 
as  worked  out  by  Dr.  Kedzie  of  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College  was  based  upon  this 
supply.— H.  B.  T.] 
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One  of  the  legends  connected  with  the  17-year  lo¬ 
custs  is  to  the  effect  that  an  initial  either  P  or  W 
occurs  on  the  wing  of  the  adult.  This  initial  is  said 
to  indicate  either  that  a  period  of  peace  or  war  will 
follow,  depending  upon  which  initial  appears  on  the 
wing  of  the  insect  at  any  particular  appearance.  The 
catch  in  this  legend  is  that  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  insect  is  a  W-like  webbing  on  the  wing.  While 
the  17-year  locusts  may  lack  some  of  the  romance 
and  tradition  attributed  to  the  locusts  of  ancient 
time,  yet  their  life  story  is  fascinating.  They  are 
not  found  in  all  sections  of  this  country,  and  of 
course  appear  in  various  sections  of  the  country  in 
different  years. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  cicada 
which  has  just  broken  out  of  the  pupa  stage.  In  a 
few  more  hours  this  bug  will  begin  its  extremely 
busy  six  weeks  of  noise  or  bark-slitting  and  egg-lay¬ 
ing,  provided  this  particular  specimen  happened  to 
be  a  female. 

Orehardists  who  have  young  fruit  trees  severely 
injured  will  find  it  necessary  to  follow  a  system  of 
corrective  pruning  for  three  or  four  years  to  over¬ 
come  the  damage  done.  It  often  takes  several  years 
for  a  young  tree  to  recover  completely  from  serious 
injury. 

The  present  infestation  in  this  section  is  apparent¬ 
ly  about  as  abundant  as  the  records  indicate  the 
more  recent  invasions  have  been.  Orchards  near 
wooded  areas  have  been  more  seriously  injured  than 
those  located  some  distance  away. 

C.  W.  ELLEN  WOOD. 


The  10,000-lb.  dairy  herd  is  by  no  means  a  rarity. 
Yet  there  are  herds  that  average  only  4.000  or  5,000 
lbs.  of  milk  to  the  cow.  Milk  brings  prices  now  as 
low  as  83  cents  a  hundred  in  one  case  to  something 
over  $1.40  in  others.  It  depends  on  the  market  that 
one  has.  l. 


Some  Central  New  York  Counties 

If  you  cross  Chenango  County,  then  Madison,  and 
pass  into  Oneida  in  early  June  this  year,  you  see  the 
territory  at  its  best,  but  you  also  see  considerable 
variation  in  what  we  all  regard  as  rather  intensive 


The  Seventeen -Year  Locust  is 
Plentiful  in  Ohio 

The  big  drive  of  the  periodical  ci¬ 
cada,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
17-year  locust,  started  in  earnest  in 
Ohio  early  in  June.  This  spectacular 
and  interesting  insect  is  present  this 
year  in  part  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 

West  Virginia  and  Ohio.  Strangely 
enough  in  Ohio  this  particular  invasion 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  sand¬ 
stone  area  of  the  State,  the  western 
border  being  almost  the  dividing  line 
geologically  between  the  sandstone  and 
limestone  soils. 

The  long  life  cycle  of  this  insect,  its 
regular  appearance  almost  to  the  hour 
every  17  years,  the  great  numbers  of 
them,  the  rather  disconcerting  noise 
made  by  the  males,  and  the  damage  inflicted  on  the 


A  Seventeen-year  Locust  Which  Has  Just  Emerged  from  the  Pupa  Stage 


these  insects, 
comment  and 


young  growth  of  many  trees,  makes 
while  they  last,  the  subject  of  much 
concern. 

Practically  speaking  their  existence  above  ground 
continues  over  a  period  of  about  six  weeks.  Coining 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  pupal  stage  they  crawl  up 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  or  in  fact  any  object  to  which 
they  can  attach  themselves.  In  a  few  hours  a  rent 
is  made  in  the  back,  and  through  this  opening  the 
winged  cicada  emerges  and  within  a  few  hours  is 
ready  for  flight.  After  a  period  of  mating,  during 
which  time  the  song  of  the  locust  may  be  more  an¬ 
noying  than  entertaining,  the  female  then  begins 
the  deposit  of  her  eggs.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in 
the  small  slender  growth  of  many  species  of  trees, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  preference  for  apples  and 
oaks.  In  laying  the  400  to  500  eggs  the  cicada  will 
make  several  slits  on  a  limb,  or  she  may  move  from 
limb  to  limb,  or  even  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  act  of 
depositing  the  eggs.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  period 
of  egg-laying  the  adult  dies.  Shortly,  the  eggs  hatch 
and  the  young  larvae  fall  to  the  ground  and  start 
their  journey  downward  until  they  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  some  succulent  root,  where  they  remain  for 
the  next  17  years.  In  the  intervening  years  the 
damage  done  by  the  insect  has  been  forgotten,  and 
a  new  set  of  young  men  and  women  are  waiting  to 
be  mystified  and  perhaps  sometimes  disgusted  by  the 
following  crop  of  cicadas. 

It  is  the  slits  in  the  twigs  made  in  the  egg-laying 
process  that  cause  most  of  the  damage  inflicted  by 
the  locusts.  These  slits  may  and  often  do  weaken 
the  branches  so  much  that  before  the  wound  heals 
wind  will  break  off  great  numbers.  On  older  trees 
tlie  damage  may  not  be  material  but  on  young  trees, 
especially  young  apple  trees,  the  injury  is  often  seri¬ 
ous,  and  necessitates  such  severe  pruning  that  the 
net  loss  is  one  or  two  years’  growth.  A  good  many 
orehardists  wrap  the  younger  trees  and  some  men 
cover  the  trees  completely  with  cheesecloth.  This 
is  the  only  method  of  preventing  injury.  No  satis- 
factory  way  to  exterminate  the  insect  nor  to  repel 
it  has  been  devised.  Birds  of  many  kinds  devour 
them  in  all  stages.  Just  the  other  day  we  watched 
with  intei’est  the  conflict  between  an  English  spar¬ 
row  and  a  cicada.  Little  by  little  the  sparrow 
whittled  the  insect  down  until  he  could  finally  swal¬ 
low  it.  In  the  battle  the  sparrow  threw  off  first 
one  wing  of  the  cicada  and  then  the  other,  finally 
reducing  it  in  size  and  perhaps  also  making  it  more 
palatable.  Starlings  have  also  been  reported  as  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  locusts.  Ants  are  also  said  to  prey 
on  the  insect  as  it  emerges  from  the  ground.  Skunks 
also  destroy  them. 

Entomologists  tell  us  this  particular  species  is 
strictly  an  Ame**v*an  bug,  and  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  locusts  of  Pharaoh’s  time,  nor  are  they  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  human  consumption  even  with  honey. 


dairy  country.  On  the  uplands  of  Chenango,  there 
is  very  little  cropping  except  what  is  directly  for 
the  dairy.  Dropping  into  the  Chenango  River  Val¬ 
ley,  there  is  a  little  increase  in  cash  crops,  and  that 
holds  to  some  extent  as  you  cross  Madison  County 
over  the  divide  from  the  Chenango  River  or  Sus¬ 
quehanna  watershed  to  the  Oriskany,  or  Mohawk 
watershed.  That  elevation  is  rather  slight,  how¬ 
ever.  There  are  peas  and  a  few  beans  grown,  and 
some  years  sweet  corn  for  the  cannery.  There  are 
some  “New  York”  peas  grown,  that  is  peas  to  be 
picked  for  shipping  to  New  York  City,  in  a  few 
places.  There  are  scarcely  half  the  cash  crops  as 
here  mentioned,  however,  that  were  grown  a  few 
years  ago.  The  cannery  business  is  quite  light  and 
some  factories  are  closed. 

The  season  is  very  promising,  and  the  first  half  of 
June,  as  well  as  earlier,  sees  considerable  rainfall. 
Farmers  remark,  though,  that  the  ground  dries  off 
very  rapidly,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  dry  conditions  of 
last  Fall  and  Winter.  It  is  so  far  advanced  now 
that  a  good  hay  crop  seems  assured,  and  the  hay 
crop  is  the  chief  dependence  in  all  dairy  districts. 
Then,  too,  there  is  good  new  seeding  of  last  year  as 
the  Winter  was  favorable  for  it. 

In  certain  sections,  notably  the  town  of  Paris, 
there  is  a  good  start  made  with  potatoes.  These 
are  planted  all  along  until  June  15,  and  sometimes 
a  little  later.  There  may  be  about  as  many  pota¬ 
toes  grown  in  this  section  as  usual.  In  those  locali¬ 
ties  in  this  and  the  counties  south,  where  dairying 
is  exclusively  the  specialty,  but  a  few  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  cabbages  were  commonly  grown,  there  is 
less  of  the  cropping,  and  many  have  cut  down  po¬ 
tato  growing  to  home  wants  almost  entirely.  These 
Oneida  growers  largely  look  to  Utica  and  the  smaller 
places  for  markets. 

Where  potatoes  are  grown  here  as  a  commercial 
crop  it  is  expected  to  get  300  bushels  per  acre  and, 
if  it  drops  to  200  bushels,  it  is  called  a  poor  crop. 
There  are  those  who  surpass  the  300-bushel  line  by 
many  bushels.  Some  growers  use  1.000  lbs.  of  good 
potato  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  but  perhaps  500  or  a 
little  more  may  be  more  common.  Machinery  for 
the  special  crop  is  used  largely,  and  spraying  is  in¬ 
tensive.  In  the  localities  where  10  to  25  acres  are 
planted  on  a  farm,  dairying  usually  counts  for  less, 
but  there  are  instances  where  both  are  carried  on 
quite  extensively. 

Southern  Oneida,  as  well  as  much  of  Madison 
County,  has  considerable  limestone.  Frequently 
pretty  good  clover  is  grown  without  liming.  Even 
there  it  is  frequently  found  advisable  to  lime  for 
Alfalfa.  And  yet  it  is  the  dairy  cow,  to  a  very  large 
exteut,  that  makes  Oneida  and  Madison  counties 
prosperous.  There  are  a  few  dairy  farms  with  pure- 
breds  but  quite  generally  it  is  grades  that  fill  the 
cans  with  milk.  The  past  dozen  years  have  witnessed 
a  considerable  change  in  milk  production  per  cow. 


A  Talk  About  Fences 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  Western 
New  York,  the  common  practice  was  to  clear  up  a 
small  area  of  land  for  farming  purposes  each  year, 
until  as  much  as  was  desired  for  cultivation  was  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  virgin  forests.  This  same  prac¬ 
tice  was  undoubtedly  followed  in  other  sections  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  or  wherever  the  land 
was  covered  with  heavy  timber.  The  results  of  each 
.lears  efforts  and  accomplishments  could  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  size  of  the  fields  that  were  fenced  in 
and  cultivated  as  the  years  passed. 

Various  and  interesting  were  the  materials  used 
in  surrounding  these  areas,  but  without  exception 
something  produced  or  obtained  on  the  scene  of 
action  was  utilized.  The  massive  stone  walls  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  rock  formation  often  indicated  the 
kind  of  soil  to  be  found  in  the  fields  they  encircled. 
Some  were  huge  bowlders  or  “hardheads,”  which 
tlie  glaciers  gave  us  ages  and  ages  ago.  Others 
were  of  limestone,  often  showing  the  petrified  re¬ 
mains  or  fossils  of  the  period  of  their  formation- 
shells,  leaves,  twigs,  etc. 

In  other  regions  we  have  the  flat  limestone  show¬ 
ing  none  of  these  formations.  In  either  case  we 
know  that  Alfalfa,  clover  and  all  legumes  will 
thrive  there  with  little  effort  on  our  part.  There 
are  localities  where  the  flat  limestone  so  thickly  cov¬ 
ers  the  ground  that  the  main  object  in  view  was  to 
clear  the  field  rather  than  to  construct  a  fence;  the 
stone  are  simply  corded  up  in  a  wall  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  thrown  in  large  heaps.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  the  walls  so  built  are 
wide  enough  to  drive  a  team  of  horses 
along  the  top ! 

Again  we  find,  in  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  New  York,  the  remains — some  still 
doing  good  service— of  the  old  stump 
fences,  where  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  establish  a  satisfactory  Alfalfa  or 
clover  field,  for  those  pine  and  hem¬ 
lock  trees  are  not  so  particular  about 
the  acidity  of  the  soil  or  its  lime  con¬ 
tent.  In  fact  they  seem  to  prefer  a 
soil  without  that  kind  of  seasoning! 

In  other  regions  we  find  the  old  rail 
fence  of  various  designs,  artistic  and 
otherwise,  admired  often  by  artists  and 
nature  lovers,  but  not  so  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  who  sees  there  the  fav¬ 
orite  home  of  the  destructive  wood¬ 
chuck,  and  an  ideal  place  for  weeds 
and  brush  to  thrive  and  perpetuate 
their  kind.  And  yet  a  well-laid  cedar 
rail  fence,  put  up  on  cedar  blocks  and 
firmly  staked  is  about  as  satisfactory 
and  durable  a  fence  as  one  can  build,  where  rocks 
for  a  stone  wall  are  not  available. 

The  proper  construction  of  a  crooked  rail  or 
“worm  fence”  requires  the  use  of  a  “guide  stake.” 
in  order  that  the  crooks  may  all  be  of  equal  angle 
and  in  perfect  line.  This  simple  aid  in  building 
such  a  fence  is  probably  unfamiliar  to  many  who 
read  this,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  farmer  in 
50  would  know  how  to  use  it.  While  commonly  used 
in  the  cradle  and  ox-yoke  period,  it  still  has  its 
place,  for  nothing  better  has  ever  been 
“laying  out”  a  rail  fence.  All  these 
built  from  the  by-products  of  the  farm, 
their  purpose  for  the  day  in  which  they 


invented  for 
fences  were 
They  served 
were  erected. 


and  in  many  instances  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
some  time  to  come. 

An  interesting  bit  of  information  connected  with 
the  passing  of  these  old  rustic  fences  of  all  tvpes, 
especially  the  rail  fence,  is  that  these  old  fence  rows 
afforded  ideal  nesting  places  for  the  bumblebee,  the 
hollow  cedar  rail  being  particularly  attractive  to 
them.  Most  of  us  can  distinctly  remember  the  time 
in  our  boyhood  days  when  we  stormed  their  hidden 
haunts  with  improvised  swatters  and  straw  hats, 
striking  down  the  valiant  defenders  until  the  last 
survivor  was  laid  low,  to  the  end  that  we  might  ex¬ 
tract  the  few  drops  of  nectar,  secreted  in  the  little 
brown  cups  or  combs,  which  the  bees  had  gathered 
from  nearby  fields.  As  these  fences  have  been 
gradually  supplanted  with  the  modern  wire  fence, 
the  bumblebee  has  had  a  harder  time  locating  a 
home  site,  resulting  in  a  diminishing  birth  rate  and 
population.  This  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  Red 
clover  fields,  for  the  bumblebee  is  the  only  member 
of  the  bee  family  whose  proboscis  is  long  enough  to 
reach  down  into  the  clover  blossom  and  fertilize  it 
so  that  it  can  produce  seed.  This  is  one  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  so  little  Red  clover  seed  is  now 
produced  in  New  York  State. 

In  this  day  and  generation  the  tendency  is  toward 
larger  and  better  shaped  fields,  fewer  fences  to  main¬ 
tain.  less  waste  land  which  these  old  fence  lines  oc¬ 
cupied,  so  that  power  machinery  may  be  more  ef¬ 
ficiently  used.  And  where  fences  must  be  built  or 
renewed,  it  is  usually  wire  fencing  of  some  kind. 

The  clearing  up  of  one  of  these  old  fence  lines  is 
a  rather  expensive  process.  We  tackled  such  a  propo¬ 
sition  this  Spring.  A  line  fence  had  grown  up  to  a 
veritable  thicket  or  hedge  row  of  thorn  apple,  elm, 
hickory,  wild  apple,  elderberry,  and  every  known 
weed  indigenous  to  Western  New  York,  including 
poison  ivy,  wild  grape  and  woodbine.  The  old 
crooked  rail  fence  was  in  bad  order  and  nearly  hid¬ 
den  in  many  places  with  the  dense  growth,  in  or- 
a  new  line  fence  of  any  kind  we  first 
this  strip  some  25  feet  wide  of  all  this 
do  this  about  two  cases  of  40  per  cent 
dynamite  was  used  and,  after  loosening  up  the  roots 
with  this  explosive,  quite  a  fair-sized  tree — 10  inches 
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to  a  foot  in  diameter — could  be  pulled 
out  with  the  tractor,  and  the  holes  thus 
excavated  utilized  to  bury  most  of  the 
stones  that  have  accumulated  during  the 
years  as  they  were  picked  up  from  the 
field. 

From  a  strictly  economical  standpoint 
one  could  hardly  be  justified  in  going  to 
the  expense  and  labor  involved  in  clear¬ 
ing  this  strip  of  land,  plowing  and  work¬ 
ing  it  for  a  season  to  subdue  and  level  it. 
But  it  certainly  removes  an  old  eyesore, 
and  is  really  necessary  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  of  a  line  fence. 

These  line  or  boundary  fences  are  the 
most  important  ones  to  maintain  in  good 
repair,  for  upon  that  depends  much  of 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  neighborhoods. 
Only  one  other  cause  for  trouble  com¬ 
pares  with  a  poor  line  fence,  and  that  is 
a  worthless  dog,  of  which  we  have  an 
over  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  irving  c.  h.  cook. 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  usual  apple  crop  reports  are  now 
appearing  from  various  unofficial  and 
semi-official  sources.  Maryland  advices 
are  that  the  apple  crop  there  will  not  be 
so  large  as  was  indicated  by  the  bloom, 
since  the  June  drop  is  very  heavy,  and  is 
often  reducing  promising  sets  to  moderate 
or  light  prospective  crops.  The  June 
Mountaineer  Grower  believes  that  the 
eastern  panhandle  crop  of  West  Virginia 
will  be  spotty,  that  the  moderate  bloom, 
with  decided  variations  in  the  set  result¬ 
ing,  indicate  with  some  certainty  that 
not  much  more  than  half  a  crop  will  be 
harvested  there  this  season.  Ben  Davis 
in  West  Virginia  now  threatens  to  be 
almost  scarce,  since  that  variety  suffered 
severely  from  the  drought  last  year.  Many 
of  them  are  not  making  foliage  properly ; 
some  seem  on  the  point  of  dying,  with 
some  orchards  reporting  as  much  as  50 
per  cent  of  their  Bens  afflicted  more  or 
less  seriously  this  way.  Pennsylvania 
Ben  Davis  also  look  much  the  same  in 
some  cases.  In  at  least  one  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  County  orchards,  practically  all  of 
the  Ben  Davis  died  outright,  while  neigh¬ 
boring  York  trees  are  alive,  even  if  some 
of  them  lost  their  lower  branches.  The 
Ohio  society’s  news  letter  observes  that 
while  it  is  still  too  early  to  know  with 
certainty  just  how  the  fruit  will  set 
throughout  that  State,  it  has  been  many 
years  since  the  last  of  May  showed  as 
favorable  fruit  crop  prospects  with  all 
Ohio  fruits  as  at  present. 

The  Ohio  Mutual  Hail  Insurance 
Company  has  passed  three  successful 
years  and  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  This 
insurance  is  handled  by  a  mutual  com¬ 
pany  of  Ohio  fruit  growers,  operated  to 
give  members  hail  insurance  at  the  lowest 
cost  possible.  All  adjustments  are  made 
by  fruit  growers.  A  minimum  of  $SO  per 
acre  and  a  maximum  of  $100  per  acre 
can  be  taken  out.  Premium  deposits  are 
$30  per  $1,000,  while  $4  per  $1,000  is 
charged  for  writing  the  initial  policy 
which  requires  membership  in  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society.  As  premi¬ 
ums  are  payable  in  advance,  the  company 
is  always  solvent.  Assessments,  based  on 
the  season’s  experiences,  are  made  each 
Fall,  but  in  no  case  can  the  assessment 
be  greater  than  $3  per  $1,000.  If  this 
amount  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  all  losses 
experienced  by  the  company,  the  claims 
are  prorated  up  to  the  ability  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  pay.  This  plan  gives  members 
considerable  protection  covering  their 
overhead  and  growing  costs. 

In  carrying  a  warning  to  Maryland 
apple  growers  to  spray  properly  for  cod¬ 
ling  moth  worms,  the  Maryland  Fruit 
Grower  cautions  that  last  year  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth  destroyed  18  per  cent  of  the 
Maryland  apple  crop,  the  damage  vary¬ 
ing  from*  two  per  cent  to  more  than  56 
per  cent.  The  carry-over  of  worms  for 
1931  is  the  largest  ever  recalled  there  and 
all  Maryland  growers  are  urged  to 
exercise  the  greatest  possible  care  to 
keep  down  to  a  minimum  the  injury  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  worm  attacks. 

Under  the  heading  of  “The  Secret  of 
Success,”  The  Mountaineer  Grower  re¬ 
lates,  “an  apple-grower  friend  of  ours 
retired  the  other  day,  with  $100,000  to 
his  credit.  When  wTe  asked  him  the  secret 
of  his  success,  he  said,  ‘I  attribute  my 
ability  to  retire  with  a  $100,000  bank 
balance  after  30  years  of  apple-growing 
to  close  application  to  the  job,  pursuing 
a  policy  of  strict  honesty,  taking  good 
times  with  the  bad,  always  practicing 
economy  rigidly,  and  to  the  recent  death 
of  my  uncle,  who  left  me  $99,999.45’.” 

On  May  29,  a  bushel  of  Golden  Deli¬ 
cious  which  had  been  put  into  immediate 
cold  storage  last  October  Avere  taken  out 
for  use.  About  a  dozen  were  at  least 
partly  rotten.  Our  four-quart  basket 
share  Avas  taken  home  and  kept  on  the 
kitchen  table  at  house  temperature.  Ten 
days  later,  the  dozen  remaining  Avere 
still  in  excellent  shape,  even  with  all  al¬ 
lowances  made  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  so  particular  about  what  an  apple 
looks  like  at  this  time  of  year.  No  other 
variety  of  an  extensive  list  had  stood  up 
like  that  under  identical  treatment,  so 
we  are  forced  to  think  a  little  better  of 
Golden  Delicious,  even  though  it  is  a 
yellow  apple.  These  particular  specimens 
had  been  properly  sprayed  to  prevent 
the  spray  russeting,  to  which  they  are 
quite  susceptible,  and  had  been  allowed 
to  mature  properly  on  the  tree  before 
picking.  Which  means  several  weeks 
longer  than  Grimes.  R.  u.  SUDDS. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 
All  Sizes  and  Styles 

300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 

The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work- 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog • 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

48 9 A  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES  ^ 

New  FREE  Catalog 

Buy  Direct — Save  V2 


on  all  Plumbing,  Heating  and 
Roofing  Supplies.  Send  for 
FREE  CATALOG  full  of  Real 
Bargains. 

STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

407  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GENEROUS  INTEREST 


Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  mail  safely, 
conveniently.  This  61  year  old 
Savings  Bank,  under  rigid 
New  York  State  supervision, 
assures  generous  interest  with 
absolute  safety.  New  booklet 
tells  how  compounding  makes 
money  grow.  Explains  simple 
banking  by  mail  plan.  Send 
coupon  for  FREE  copy  today. 
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Good  and 
Good  for  You* 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

Even  though  I  know  I  cannot  go  on 
your  tour,  I  read  every  line  about  it,  and 
hope  those  Avho  are  lucky  enough  to  go 
will  have  a  perfectly  wonderful  time,  as 
I  am  sure  they  will.  Perhaps  sometime 
I  can  go,  but  in  the  meantime  I  love  to 
hear  about  it.  I  look  forward  to  the  pa¬ 
per  each  Aveek  as  I  Avould  to  a  visit  from 
a  friend.  I  am  glad  to  pass  on  any  helps 
I  can  to  the  other  readers,  as  I  learn  so 
much  from  it  myself.  miss  e.  m. 

NeAV  York. 

We  find  many  avIio  cannot  go  greatly 
interested  in  the  trip,  and  Ave  are  glad  to 
send  them  the  literature,  for  they  Avill 
tell  their  friends  about  it,  and  interest 
them  in  it.  and  perhaps  make  their  plans 
to  go  another  year. 

Will  you  tell  us  if  anyone  who  goes  on 
the  trip  is  expected  to  take  umbrella, 
rubbers,  raincoat,  flashlight,  mirror,  tow¬ 
els  and  soap?  Also  Avhether  there  Avould 
be  a  chance  to  do  a  bit  of  shopping  in 
some  city  and  not  get  lost  or  left?  In 
some  cases  Avhere  passengers  are  left  late 
in  the  day  at  the  city  they  started  from 
Avould  a  night’s  lodging  have  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  tAvo  Aveeks  in  advance?  Or  could 
it  be  obtained  at  the  Y.  M.  O.  A.  or  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  on  short  notice? 

I  hope  to  join  your  happy  croAvd, 

If  fate  shall  so  decree ; 

But  if  it  may  not  be  alloAved, 

’Tis  best  for  you  and  me.  B. 

NeAV  York. 

It  is  AA’ell  to  take  rubbers;  an  um¬ 
brella  will  be  convenient  for  sun  or  rain, 
and  avc  think  it  wise  to  take  one  just  in 
case  of  bad  weather,  which  we  hope  Ave 
will  not.  have.  A  flashlight  is  a  conve¬ 
nience,  but  there  are  lights  in  the  berths 
and  Ave  hardly  think  it  Avill  be  needed. 
One  could  be  tucked  in  if  it  Avould  make 
you  happier.  There  are  mirrors  in  the 
dressing-room  and  in  the  berths ;  soap 
and  tOAvels  are  provided  in  the  dressing- 
rooms.  Yes,  you  will  have  time  in  many 
places  to  go  shopping,  and  if  you  ask  the 
railroad  representative  on  the  tour  what 
time  the  train  leaves  you  can  figure  ou 
getting  back  at  that  time,  for  the  train 
must  run  on  schedule.  You  will  no  doubt 
join  a  group  or  have  a  companion,  and 
Avith  the  explicit  directions  Ave  Avill  give 
Ave  do  not  think  you  will  miss  the  train 
or  get  lost.  It  might  be  Avell  to  ask  the 
Y’s  to  reserve  a  room  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  time  needed,  as  NeAV  York  is  apt 
to  be  crowded  during  the  Summer,  espe¬ 
cially  approaching  Labor  Day  and  the 
end  of  vacation. 

Pray  to  fate  both  oft  and  loud, 

So  your  presence  Avill  be  sure. 

We  want  you  Avith  our  happy  crowd, 
Upon  this  special  tour. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  itinerary  of 
your  trip,  as  I  know  from  those  whom  I 
have  heard  speak  of  last  year’s  pleasant 
trip  that  it  must  be  Avell  planned  and 
take  in  many  of  the  finest  spots  in  our 
country.  s.  O.  B. 

NeAV  lTork. 

Enclosed  please  find  cheek  for  $12  as 
a  reservation  for  a  drawing-room  on  The 
R.  N.-Y.  excursion.  My  sister  and  I  want 
a  room  somewhere  in  the  center  of  the 
train.  Last  year  we  Avent  and  had  the 
first  room  in  the  first  car.  We  are  going 
to  take  along  some  camp  chairs,  so  the  4 
A.  M.  farmers  can’t  beat  us  out  of  a  seat 
in  the  observation  car.  c.  K.  r. 

NeAV  York. 

We  said  our  friends  Avere  our  best  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  Ave  repeat  it.  We  cannot 
give  all  the  center  of  the  ears,  but  Ave 
AA-ill  make  the  best  allocation  of  space 
that  is  possible  to  give  all  the  greatest 
comfort.  It  is  the  early  bird  that  catches 
the  chair  in  this  case,  but  our  tourists 
Avere  happy  and  comfortable. 
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Chrysanthemums 

J  HARDY  EXHIBITION 

8  PLANTS  $1.25 
FOR  | 
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FOR 

Flowers  measure 
inches  in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 
PLANT  JUNE 

BLOOM  THIS  FALL _ r 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yellow) 

Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

Quaker  Maid  (White) 

Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

Unaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

Honey  Dew 

Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order 

HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES  T 

rare  collection,  flowers  8  inches  across,  beau-  I 
tiful  colors  oft^ricli  brilliancy.  ■■  18  roots  $3.50  I 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES  * 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  Pa 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


TRANSPLANTED  strawberry  plant* 

Best  for  June,  July  and  August 
planting.  Just  as  good  as  pot-grown 
plants,  at  one-tliird  the  cost.  Win 
hear  next  Spring.  We  have  250  000 
plants  in  30  varieties.  Also  Rasp¬ 
berry.  Blackberry  and  other  plants 
By  our  new  method,  we  ship  Trees’ 
Shrubs,  Plants  and  Vines,  all  sum¬ 
mer.  48  years  in  business.  43-navo 
Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it.  8 

L.  J.  FARMER  Box  251  Pulaski,  New  York 

Strawberry  Plants  gJS" be"«#  “A  uu"cl?0r '■"& 

years.  #1  per  100,  #4  per  600,  #7  per  1000,  postpaid 
HUFF  BROTHERS  -  Burnham,  Maine 

100  Acres  Vegetable  Plants 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields.  Danish  Railhead 
Goldenacre,  Flatdutch.  Enkhuizen  Glory.  Price  $1  00 
thousand.  Marglobe  Tomato  plants  from  State  Certi¬ 
fied  seeds,  $1.50  thousand;  Baltimore,  Bonnybest  and 
Stone  same  prices.  Our  plants  are  selected  and  graded 
and  must  please  you  or  money  refunded.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  Shipping  capacity  %  mil¬ 
lion  daily. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 

PI  \  IWTC  Sen*  by  ExPress  or  Parcel  Post 
A  JL/lll  1  ij  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  01.  ms®®® 

ion  son  mnr 

Cabbage  . 

Cauliflower  . 

Tomato  . . 

Pepper  . §5 

Sweet  Potato,  Celery  . 

B.  Sprouts,  Beets,  Lettuce. . 

Catalog  free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 


100 

500 

1000 

Per  M 

$  .45 

$1.00 

$1.65 

$1.50 

.75 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

.50 

1.15 

1.80 

1.65 

.85 

2.25 

3.75 

3.50 

.70 

1.85 

3.00 

2.90 

.60 

1.50 

2.50 

2.25 

Vegetable  Plants 

Tomato,  Cabbage,  Sweet  Potato.  Cauliflower,  Egg 
Plant,  Pepper,  Celery  Plants;  Asparagus  Roots. 
Reading  varieties.  Catalogue  free. 

HAKBI  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


25  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead,  Flat 
Dutch  and  Succession:  300,  $|;  500,  $1.25;  1.000,  $2 
prepaid.  Express  $1  1,000.  Tomato  plants:  Marglobe, 
Bonny  Best,  Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless  same  price. 

Ruby  King  Pepper  and  potato  plants  $3.50  1,000. 
Quick  service,  good  plants  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead, 
Flatdutch,  Glory,  $1.00  thousand:  10.000,  $7.50; 

50,000,  $35.00.  Tomato  Plants,  $1.00  thousand.  Sweet 
potato,  $2.00.  Pepper,  $2.50.  Well  packed,  good 
delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 

FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


3?  Ix  A  3\T  TS  -  POSTPAID 

Beet,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Mangle,  Tobacco,  3  doz., 
25c;  100,  50c;  1,000,  $3.25;  Tomato,  Aster,  2  doz.. 
25c;  100,  60c;  1,000,  $4.50;  Pepper.  Egg  Plant, 

Zinnia.  Salvia,  doz.,  25c;  100,  $1.25;  Cabbage,  4  doz., 
25c;  100.  40c;  400.  $1.00;  1,000,  $2.00;  (5,000  Express 
Collect,  $5.50).  Catalog. 

GLiCK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

24-hour  service.  Capacity  250,000  daily.  Plants  dug 
fresh  for  your  order.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Glory, 
Ballhead.  Savoy.  Flat  Dutch,  Red.  Postpaid:  1,000 — 
$1.75:  500— $1.20;  200— 65c.  Expressed:  5,000— $6.25; 
10,000 — $10.00.  Broccoli  and  Snowball  Cauliflower: 
50— 35c;  100— 65c:  500— $1.75;  1.000— $3.25. 

PORT  B.  MELLINGER,  Dept.  R,  North  Lima,  Ohio 


Guaranteed  Cabbage  Plants  promptnfhipmentticof 

well-rooted  plants.  Good  delivery  guaranteed.  10.000, 
$9.00;  1,000,  $1.00;  500,  80c.  BUCKEYE  FARMS, 
Dept.  0,  Box  541,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


CERTIFIED  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants.  $1.50 — 
1,000 :  5,000— $6.25.  Pepper  Plants,  $1.50—1.000. 
Tomato  Plants  from  certified  seed,  500 — 70c:  $1.00 — 
1,000.  Prompt  shipment.  Roots  mossed.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Millions  field. grown  tomato  &  cabbage 

PLANTS,  all  best  varieties,  $1.00 — 1,000  collect; 
good  del.  guar.  Standard  Plant  Co.,  Franklin.  Va. 


TOMATO  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

The  best  you  can  buy.  1000— $1.00  ,  500 — 7Sc  C.  O.  D. 
Postage.  TRUCKERS  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Virginia 


Giant  Double  Zinnias 

Asters,  Calendulas,  Larkspurs,  Marigolds,  Pe¬ 
tunias,  Salvias,  Scabiosas,  Snapdragons,  Ver¬ 
benas.  Will  bloom  soon  and  all  summer.  Also 
265  varieties  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants. 
Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  PO°r 
Man’s  price.  Only  S25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  •  SALINA,  KANSAS 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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A  History  of  Grape-growing 
in  Eastern  United  States 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN 
Pact  VIII 

During  the  past  25  years  a  number  of 
meritorious  grapes  have  been  introduced 
in  New  York  as  a  result  of  one  of  the 
fruit-breeding  projects  of  the  New  York- 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Much 
of  the  effort  by  this  institution  has  been 
directed  toward  a  blending  of  the  high 
quality  of  Yitis  vinifera  with  one  or 
more  of  our  native  species,  through  the 
already  existing  sorts.  Since  all  of  these 
introductions  have  been  described  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  only  the  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  best  of  these  will  be 
discussed  at  this  .time.  They  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  somewhat  in  order  of  their  intro¬ 
duction.  Ontario  and  Portland,  two 
early  white  varieties,  were  named  and 
sent  out  very  closely  together.  Of  the 
two.  the  first  named  is  of  the  higher 
quality.  In  fact,  Ontario  is  almost  un¬ 
surpassed  by  any  American  grape  from 
this  standpoint.  To  those  who  prefer 
foxiness,  Portland  is  the  more  appealing. 
Both  are  hardy  and  productive,  and  are 
now'  quite  widely  planted  in  Eastern 
United  States.  Shortly  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these,  Urbana,  a  meaty,  red- 
fruited  sort,  was  offered.  This  variety 
very  closely  approaches  the  characteristic 
firmness  of  flesh  that  is  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  most  Vinifera  grapes.  It  is 
large-clustered,  large-berried  and  fairly 
compact.  Urbana  ripens  its  fruit  a  trifle 
too  late  for  most  of  the  old-established 
grape  sections  of  the  North  and  East. 
Many  who  have  eaten  its  fruit  pronounce 
it  the  equal  of  Flame  Tokay,  a  pure 
Vinifera. 

A  few  years  after  the  introduction  of 
Urbana,  a  large-berried  blue  sort  was 
found  to  be  superior  in  many  respects 
to  some  existing  varieties,  and  this  seed¬ 
ling  was  given  the  name  of  Sheridan. 
This  variety,  since  it  requires  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  number  of  heat  units 
as  Catawba  to  bring  to  ripeness,  can  be 
successfully  grown  only  where  Catawba 
ripens  well.  Grown  in  the  home  garden 
under  the  skillful  care  of  one  who  will 
make  growing  conditions  the  most  favor¬ 
able.  a  crop  of  Sheridan  will  furnish  a 
sight  that  will  excite  the  greatest  admira¬ 
tion.  It  would  seem  from  the  reports  of 
its  behavior  both  north  and  south  that 
Sheridan  may  be  grown  commercially 
somewhere  between  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  moisture  of  these  latitudes.  When 
grown  under  too  much  heat  and  rainfall 
the  berries  grow  so  large  that  the  press¬ 
ure,  one  against  the  other,  causes  them 
to  burst  the  skins.  Within  the  past  few 
years  two  other  white  varieties  have 
been  chosen  from  amongst  several  thous¬ 
and  seedlings,  and  given  the  names 
Golden  Muscat  and  Seneca.  Both  of  these 
sorts  yield  fruit  that  is  quite  similar  in 
texture  and  flavor  to  the  Vinifera.  Gol¬ 
den  Muscat  is  very  productive  and  hardy, 
and  as  a  part  of  its  name  implies,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  muscat  flavor  that  character¬ 
izes  several  of  the  Old  World  varieties. 
Its  clusters  are  very  large  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  when  ripe  the  berries  are  a 
golden  yellow.  Golden  Muscat  requires 
a  growing  season  comparable  with  Ca¬ 
tawba  or  longer  to  mature  its  fruit 
thoroughly.  It  is  entirely  hardy  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  latitudes.  The  Seneca  is 
somewhat  more  meaty  than  Golden 
Muscat,  being  quite  comparable  with 
Malaga.  The  clusters  are  large,  fairly 
compact,  with  large  yellow  berries.  Sen¬ 
eca  ripens  its  fruit  relatively  early  as 
compared  with  many  of  the  sorts  just 
described.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
at  can  be  classed  as  early.  The  vines  are 
vigorous  in  northern  latitudes.  Unless 
some  unforeseen  faults  develop  later  it 
appears  that  Seneca  has  a  promising  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  viticulture  of  Eastern  United 
States.  Within  the  past  10  years  another 
blue  grape  has  been  chosen  from  several 
hundred  seedlings  and  given  the  name 
Fredonia.  This  sort  is  being  well  re¬ 
ceived  wherever  it  is  being  tested,  and  it 
promises  to  supplant  many  if  not  all  of 
the  standard  early  blue  sorts  now  grown 
commercially.  It  is  earlier  than  Daisy, 
Moore  and  Worden.  It  is  just  as  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  the  vine  is  vigorous  and 
hardy.  Probably  if  one  had  both  Fredonia 
and  Worden  side  by  side  he  would  choose 
the  latter  for  eating,  but  the  many  other 
superior  characters  of  Fredonia  fix  it  as 
the  better  commercial  sort.  Fredonia  is 
superior  to  both  Daisy  and  Moore  from 
the  quality  standpoint. 

Several  other  introductions  from  the 
same  source  are  now  being  tested  under 
widely  different  climates.  Some  of  these 
are  Keuka,  a  red  spiey-flavored  meaty 
sort ;  Wayne,  a  large-clustered  black  va¬ 
riety  of  high  quality,  and  three  or  more 
blue  sorts  that  would  seem  to  serve 
specific  uses.  Several  thousand  seedlings 
are  yet  to  fruit,  the  greater  number  of 
which  have  been  bred  with  the  objective 
of  a  high  quality,  mid-season,  productive 
red  grape. 

In  a  forthcoming  chapter  we  will  con¬ 
sider  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
cultural  practices  in  eastern  grape-grow¬ 
ing  during  the  past  25  years.  It  will  be 
shown  that  many  of  the  old-time  prac¬ 
tices  have  given  way  to  the  new,  yet  many 
of  the  operations  that  have  seemed  to 
have  been  done  in  a  more  or  less  rule- 
of-thumb  manner  have  much  fact  to 
support  them. 

The  past  quarter  century  has  seen 


Home-made  mixtures  leave  part  of 
foliage  exposed  to  BUGS  and  BLIGHTS 


THE  nuisance  of  mixing  your  own  spray 
might  be  worth  while  if  the  results  justified 
it.  But  to  begin  with,  you  can’t  be  sure  of  your 
ingredients.  Then,  the  mixture  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  uneven :  clogging  the  nozzles  if  they 
are  small;  coming  out  in  big,  wasteful  drops  if 
they  are  large — drops  that  merely  streak  the 
foliage,  leaving  uncovered  space  for  insects  and 
diseases  to  attack  your  crop. 

No  wonder  that  insects  and  diseases  cut  into 
your  profits  in  spite  of  spraying !  Y et  you  can 
have  complete  protection — with  Pyrox.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  use  it  every  year.  Read  the 
letters  on  the  right. 

Pyrox  makes  a  uniform  mixture  because  it 
is  made  from  the  best  ingredients,  carefully 
selected  and  scientifically  blended.  Both  copper 
and  lime  combine  in  colloidal  suspension  to 
make  a  mixture  that  goes  through  the  smallest 
nozzle  without  clogging,  and  comes  out  a  fine 


mist  that  coats  the  leaf  evenly  all  over  and 
sticks  to  it  like  paint. 

No  trouble — you  just  mix  Pyrox  with  water, 
and  spray.  No  burnt  foliage.  No  wasted  mix¬ 
ture;  Pyrox  stays  in  suspension  well,  and 
doesn’t  spoil  if  you  don’t  use  it  promptly. 
Pyrox  protects  your  crops  against  insect  and 
disease  attacks;  stimulates  them  to  produce 
bigger  yields  of  better  quality. 

Use  Pyrox  this  season,  on  part  of  your  crop 
at  least.  Test  it  yourself  with  home-made 
Bordeaux.  Compare  the  increased  yields  and 
better  quality  produced  by  the  Pyrox-sprayed 
crops, —  then  decide.  Pyrox  is  sold  in  7  con¬ 
venient  sizes  by  hardware,  seed,  and  farm  sup¬ 
ply  dealers. 

FREE:  Write  for  free  Spray  Guide.  It  tells 
you  how  to  control  insect  pests  and  diseases. 
Bowker  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  R.  A.,  419  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York. 


READ  THESE  LETTERS 
FROM  USERS 

12  YEARS’  SUCCESS:  Mr.  Jesse 
Deyo,  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  who  has  used 
Pyrox  for  12  years,  writes:  "Pyrox  is 
superior  to  home-made  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  because  it  can  be  measured  more 
accurately  and  distributed  more  even¬ 
ly,  leaving  no  residue  in  the  tank — all 
the  copper  and  lime  being  applied  to 
the  plants.  It  mixes  readily  with  water 
and  remains  in  suspension  for  a  longer 
time — that  is  why  there  isn’t  any  of  it 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Pyrox 
spray  does  not  burn  the  leaves,  whereas 
Bordeaux,  even  if  applied  carefully, 
sometimes  produces  a  burning  effect. 
I  obtained  a  yield  of  260  bu.  per  acre 
this  year." 

"100%  FREEDOM  FROM  DISEASE”: 
"1  have  just  dug  1,500  bu.  of  Certified 
Green  Ait.  seed  potatoes  and  can 
truthfully  say  I  never  had  a  cleaner 
yield  of  potatoes.  1  give  Pyrox  credit 
for  this,  as  my  vines  stayed  green  until 
killing  frost  and  my  inspection  report 
on  the  field  was  100%  freedom  from 
disease.  In  1929  I  used  Bordeaux  and 
my  vines  died  20  days  before  frost." 

C.  Walter  Goff,  North  Elba,  N.  Y. 


Just  mix 

with  water —  and  spray 


Now  —  Nicotine  Pyrox 

If  you  have  a  garden  patch,  you  will  want  a 
jar  of  the  new  Nicotine  Pyrox — standard 
Pyrox  treated  with  nicotine.  It  not  only  kills 
leaf-chewing  insects,  prevents  rusts  and  other 
diseases,  and  stimulates  plant  growth,  as 
standard  Pyrox  does,  but  it  also  kills  sucking 
insects,  such  as  aphids,  thrips,  leaf-hoppers. 


many  of  the  old-time  cultural  practices 
discarded,  and  this  has  coine  about 
through  the  wider  dissemination  of  facts 
gleaned  as  a  result  of  research  and  dem¬ 
onstration  work  conducted  largely  by  the 
different  experiment  stations  throughout 
the  East  and  South.  The  contacts  be¬ 
tween  the  grape-grower  and  the  investi¬ 
gator  have  been  greatly  increased  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
many  States,  and  the  more  thorough 
functioning  of  the  extension  divisions  of 
the  agricultural  colleges.  The  attitude 
of  the  grape-grower  toward  the  various 
agencies  concerned  with  research  and  ex¬ 
tension  has  changed  from  one  of  indif¬ 
ference  and  aloofness  to  that  of  a  keen 
interest  and  a  willingness  to  put  into 
practice  many  of  the  recent  findings. 

Most  of  the  books  and  articles  dealing 
with  grape-growing  of  the  earlier  days 
emphasized  the  great  value  of  farm  ma¬ 
nures  for  growing  large  and  fine  crops 
of  fruit.  If  allusion  were  made  to  any 
other  possible  substitute,  it  was  usually 
bone,  or  bonemeal,  or  some  other  material 
derived  from  animal  sources.  In  later 
years  rather  low-analysis  complete  ferti¬ 
lizers,  those  carrying  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium,  were  recommended,  but 
the  grape-grower  had  very  little  confidence 
in  their  use.  And  if  the  vineyardist  could 
obtain  manure  either  from  his  farm  or 
through  outside  purchase  it  was  used  in 
preference  to  the  apparently  inert  chemi¬ 
cals.  As  a  result  of  long-time  researches 
in  New  York  and  other  States  it  has 


been  found  that  grapevines  can  be  kept 
highly  productive  and  in  a  vigorous  state 
comparable  to  those  vines  shown  with 
farm  manures.  Under  many  conditions 
it  has  been  definitely  established  that  the 
vine  can  be  better  maintained  from  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate 
and  with  the  turning  down  of  a  green- 
manure  crop,  than  can  be  done  through 
an  equal  expenditure  in  farm  manures. 
Hence  within  the  past  25  years  the  theory 
and  practice  of  vineyard  fertilization  has 
undergone  a  complete  change.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
to  purchase  a  200-lb.  sack  of  nitrate  of 
soda  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland, 
while  now  every  rail  siding  within  the 
area  given  to  vineyarding  unloads  many 
cars  of  this  material  annually.  In  a 
lesser  degree  'this  source  of  nitrogen 
dominates  all  other  fertilizers  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  grape-producing  sections  of  the 
East  and  .Central  West. 

Within  this  period  there  has  been  but 
little  change  in  the  various  grape  regions 
so  far  as  the  methods  of  training  are  in¬ 
volved.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  this,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
adaptability  of  a  grape  variety  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  method.  For  example,  long-time 
experience  has  proven,  that  under  the 
soil  and  moisture  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  E’inger  Lakes  section  of  New  York, 
the  Catawba  does  its  best  when  trained 
to  the  high  renewal  method,  and  that 
much  deviation  from  this  is  disastrous. 
The  Chautauqua  method  of  southwestern 


New  York  is  still  most  commonly  em¬ 
ployed,  although  researches  have  proven 
that  the  single-stem  four-cane  Kniffen 
method  is  a  better  one.  However  many 
newly  planted  vineyards  are  being  trained 
to  the  latter.  It  seems  too  big  a  task  to 
change  old  vines  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  even  though  the  Kniffen  is  seen  to 
be  superior.  Michigan  still  adheres  to  the 
Kniffen  method,  as  does  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley.  Pennsylvania  prefers  the  umbrella 
Kniffen  to  the  four-cane,  while  Arkansas 
in  her  recent  grape  development  makes 
use  of  the  latter.  There  has  been  a 
marked  turning  from  the  fan  method 
which  has  persisted  from  the  early  days 
to  some  other  training  method  as  the  um¬ 
brella  Kniffen,  four-cane,  or  Kniffen 
Chautauqua.  On  the  whole,  methods  of 
training  in  vogue  50  years  ago  are  not 
far  different  today.  There  has,  however, 
come  the  conviction  that  vines  in  the  old- 
established  sections  cannot  be  pruned  as 
long  as  was  the  custom  25  years  ago.  It 
has  come  to  be  realized  that  the  size  of 
the  crop  is  not  directly  proportional  to 
the  number  of  fruit  buds  left  after  each 
pruning.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
grower  of  today  is  more  conversant  with 
the  relationships  of  pruning  to  fruit  pro¬ 
duction.  And  if  lie  is  growing  more  than 
one  variety  he  knows  that  nearly  every 
variety  is  a  pruning  problem  in  itself, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  training.  We 
are  safe  in  concluding  that  of  all  cultural 
practices  the  lapse  of  time  has  least  af¬ 
fected  training  methods. 


The  tedious,  time-wasting,  ‘‘mix  and  mess”  method  shown  above  is 
out-of-date.  Use  the  Pyrox  time-saving  method  shown  at  left.  Sim¬ 
ply  add  a  little  water  to  Pyrox,  put  the  mixture  on  the  screen  of 
your  sprayer  tank,  and  let  the  water  wash  it  through. 


New  spraying 
easier  and 
better 

farmers  find 


method 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
dune  20,  1931.  Butter  and  eggs  lc  lower.  New 
potatoes  higher.  Asparagus  very  plentiful.  Ap¬ 
ples  about  over;  peaches  and  berries  increasing 
in  supply. 

MILK 

June:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  butter- 
fat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.:  Class 
2.A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.60;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour 
cream),  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  a  differential  of  oc 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.70;  Class 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . $0.22%  @$0.23)4 

Extra,  02  score  . 

First,  88  to  91  score  . J0%@  -r“v 

Seconds  . 19  @ 

Indies  . ‘Tc 

Packing  stock  . 19  @  -19 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy  . ~4%® 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 


.  .  20  \ 

.21 

.25% 

.  .24 

® 

.24% 

22 

® 

.23% 

.  .19 

® 

.21% 

.  .16 

® 

■  21% 

.$0.21 

@$0 

22 

.  .13%®  ■ 

.14% 

Centralized  . 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  milk,  flats,  hel 

Fresh  specials  . 

Average  run  to  fancy  .  12%  @ 

Wisconsin— Whole  milk, 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 18  ® 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 1^%® 

Young  America,  fresh  . f4%@ 


June 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  .. 

Extra  . 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 


•  18%<j 


.13 

.19 

.14% 

.14% 

.19% 


. $0.26 

. 23 

. 21 

. 20 


@$0.27 
@  .23 

@  .22 
@  .20% 


Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered,  best  . 

. 19  @  .25 

..  .20  %@  .21 
;  ” . is  @  .19 

DRESSED 
Chickens,  fancy,  lb... 

POULTRY 

. $0.36®  $0.38 

. 28@  .35 

Iioosters  . 

. 12®  .17 

Turkeys,  average  - 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded 

. 25®  .30 

. 30®  .35 

Dark,  doz . 

.  2.00®  3.00 

'  ‘  ! .  1.50®  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered,  I  he  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  „iven 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery 

Fowls,  lb . *  ^ 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  . 

Small  breeds,  best  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb . 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows 
Calves, 


_ _ _  best  . . . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

ll0Bh  ’  DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 

Good  to  choice  . 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . . 

POTATOES 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Canada,  90  lbs . 

Carolina,  bbl . . . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bclis . 

Beets,  bu . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  belts.  . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  new,  50  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Parsnips,  bu.  . .  . 

Peas,  bu.  . . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Rhubarb,  100  belts . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  belts . 

DRIED  BEANS— Jobbing 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl . 

Bu . 

Muskmelons,  bu.  .•••••••••••••• 

Strawberries,  Del.  and  Md.,  qt. .. 

Jersey,  qt . 

Up-river,  qt . 

Dewberries,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Gooseberries,  qt.  . 

Raspberries,  Arizona,  pt . 

Cherries,  4-qt.  liskt . 

Watermelons,  car  . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate  . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats.  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 


.12® 

•15@ 

.10® 

.18® 


.33 

.21 

.14 

.23 

.12 

.20 


,$7.00@$8.00 
.  4.00®  4.75 
.  2.00®  3.25 
.  0.00@  9.00 
.  4.00®  7.00 
.  2.00@  3.00 
.  6.00®  9.50 
.  5.00@  6.00 


.  ,$0.10@$0.12 
.  .  .07  @  .09 

.  .11.50@15.50 
..  7.00@  8.25 
.  .  7.00@11.00 


$2.00@$2.50 
1.25@  1.50 
1.50@  3.00 
.75@  3.35 


.  . $0.75@$3.00 
.60@  .73 

,75@  1.50 
.50@  .75 

.  .  1.25®  2.00 
.  .  1.25®  2.00 
..  .50®  2.25 

.  .  5.50®  6.00 
..  2.00®  3.00 
.  .  .20®  .60 
.  .  1.25®  2.50 
..  .50®  1.50 

.  .  1.00®  1.23 
..  .75®  1.00 

. .  1.50®  2.00 
..  1.00®  3.50 
.25@  .75 

.  .  1.50®  2.00 
.  .  .25®  .50 

..  1.00®  2.00 
.  .  .50®  3.00 

.  .  2.50®  3.00 
Frices 

.  $4.25@$5.50 
. .  4.75 

.  .  7.00@  7.25 
..  6.00®  6.25 


.  . $4.00@$0.50 
.  ..  1.00@  2.75 
.  .  2.00®  3.50 
.05  @ 

.05® 

.06® 

.  .  .06® 

,..  .10® 

.  .  .10® 

..  .10® 

.40® 
366.00@615.00 
.  .  1.00@  3.75 


.10 

.12 

.15 

.10 

.28 

.13 

22 

.60 


,$22.00@24.00 
.  .16.00®  19. 00 
.  . 20.00@25.00 


.$0.89 
.  .69% 

.  .38% 

.  .60% 


Apples,  doz . 

. 30@ 

.40 

Oranges,  doz. 

.50 

Potatoes,  pk . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

. 

. 25® 

. 05® 

.30 

.10 

Cabbage,  lb . 

. 03@ 

.05 

.20 

PS 

String  beans,  lb.  . . 
1’eas.  lb . 

. 15@ 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Continued  rainy  weather  of  the  past  week  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  decided  lack  of  activity  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Produce  Market.  The  demand  for  most 
trucked-in  supplies  was  very  light  and  general 
price  reductions  prevailed.  A  broader  wool  mar¬ 
ket  than  for  several  weeks  resulted  in  steady 
to  slightly  stronger  prices. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Native  erts.  $1.50  to  $3.  few  $3.50 
24  bclis.  Md.  fancy  $2.75  to  $4.  N.  Y.  $2  to 
$4  doz.  bclis. 

Beets.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Bunches  $1  to  $1.25  18  bclis.  Va.  mostly  4c, 
few  5c  bell.  Beet  greens  native  40  to  75c  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  limited. 
Va.  bbl.  erts.  $2.  Va.  %  erts.  $1  to  $1.25.  Na¬ 
tive  bu.  90c  to  $1. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Tex.  and  Calif,  bclid.  mostlv  $3.  poorer 
lower  crt.  N.  Y.  cut  off  mostly  50c  bu.  bskt. 
Tex.  bu.  washed  $1.25. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  hothouse  50  to  60  cukes  fancy  mostly  $5 
to  $5.50:  medium  to  No.  1  $1.50  to  $4  std.'  bu. 
box.  Ohio  hothouse  mostly  $1.75  24  cukes.  S. 
C.  bu.  hpr.  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  mostly  $3,  few 
high  as  $4  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  limited,  demand  slow. 
Mass,  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer  low  as 
50c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  limited,  demand  moderate. 
Tex.  erts.  $1  to  $1.40,  poorer  lower.  Tex.  50- 
lb.  sacks  $1.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Maine  100  lbs.  best  $1.25  to  $1.50  bag.  P.  E.  I. 
Mts.  best  90c  to  $1,  poorer  lower  90-lb.  bag. 
S.  C.  U.  S.  1.  $3  to  $3.25  bbl. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  outdoor  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  40 
to  50  bclis.  Native  outdoor  25  to  50c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  60  bclis  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  20  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries  moderate,  demand  good  on  best. 
Native  32-qt.  erts.  10  to  15c  qt.  Md.  8  to  10c. 
Del.  10  to  11c.  poorer  8c  qt. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair 
on  best.  Native  hothouse  10  to  18c  11).  Fla. 
ord.  65c  to  $1.15  lug.  Tex.  $1.15  to  $1.35,  few 
$1.50  lug. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  light,  market 
firm.  '  No.  1  Timothy  $26.  Eastern  fine  to  med. 
$18.50  to  $21.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $23.50  ton. 
No.  1  Alfalfa  $28  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 
23 %c.  Firsts  23  to  23 %c.  Seconds  22  to  22  %c 
lb.  * 

Eggs. — Market  easy.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  27c.  White  extras  24  to  26c.  Fresh 
eastern  22  to  23c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  27  to  28c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 

23  to  26e.  Stags  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  24c.  Broilers 
32  to  38e.  Chickens  45  to  40c.  Roosters  18c 
lb.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl  24  to  25c.  Leg¬ 
horns  20  to  21c.  Broilers  large  27  to  30c;  small 

24  to  26c;  roosters  14  to  15c  lb. 

Wool. — Market  active,  quotations  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  24  to  25c; 
clothing.  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 
24c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  21 
to  22c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing, 
20  to  21c;  clothing,  19  to  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  60  to  63c; 
clothing.  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing.  50  to 
53c;  clothing,  42  to  46c;  %  blood,  combing,  39 
to  42c:  clothing,  36  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing, 
35  to  37c;  clothing,  33  to  35c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  60  to  63c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %_  blood, 
combing,  55  to  58c;  Clothing,  47  to  51c;  % 

blood,  combing,  45  to  48c;  clothing,  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  40  to  42c;  clothing,  3o  to 
38c 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  largely  50c 
lower;  demand  fair  at  decline.  Bulk  of  sales 
$6.50  to  $7. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  light;  market 
weak  and  draggy;  demand  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $5;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $4.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5  to  $8;  cull 
and  common  $2.50  to  $5. 

Sheep. — Not  enough  offered. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  light;  market  generally 
$5  to  $10  higher:  demand  fairly  active.  Few 
sales  selected  choice  stock  $1.»0.  Choice,  head, 
$115  to  $140;  good  $85  to  $115;  medium  $55  to 
$85;  common  $45  to  $55. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.32@$0.33 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

Grade  B  .  ,6 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt .  --o 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 8o®  .36 

Gathered  . -8®  .30 

Turkeys,  lb . 40®  .50 

Chickens  . go®  .5o 

Ducklings  . 38®  .40 


Buffalo  Markets 

Homegrown  vegetables  are  coming  in  and 
prices  are  easy.  Watermelons  are  arriving  and 
beans  are  in  heavy  supply. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery,  prints,  28c;  tubs,  24  to  26c;  firsts, 
23c;  undergrades,  22c.  Cheese,  steady;  new 
fiats,  daisies,  longhorn.  15  to  16c:  brick,  18c; 
brick  Swiss,  20c;  limburger,  29c.  Eggs,  steady; 
nearby  fancy,  24  to  25c;  grade  A,  20  to  23c; 
grade  B,  19  to  20c;  grade  C,  18  to  19c;  nearby 
at  mark,  16  to  19c;  western,  17  to  18c;  duck 
eggs,  23  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  21 
to  27c;  chickens,  33  to  36c;  old  roosters,  15  to 
20c;  capons,  45  to  50c;  ducks.  22  to  26c;  geese, 
16  to  17c;  turkeys,  43  to  4.3c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  18  to  21c;  broilers,  20  to  28c; 
old  roosters,  13  to  14c;  ducks,  20c;  geese,  10 
to  11c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  Spitzen- 
berg,  western  box.  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Winesap, 
$2.25  to  $2.65:  Delicious,  $3  to  $3.25.  Potatoes, 
steady;  homegrown,  bu..  85  to  90c;  2-bu.  bag, 
$1.85  to  $2.10;  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $2.75;  sweets,  Tenn. 
hamper,  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak ;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.25;  marrow.  $6;  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  steady:  homegrown,  yellow,  50- 
lb.  bag,  35  to  70c;  Tex.,  wax,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
green,  doz.  behs..  5  to  10c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Apricots,  Cal.,  box,  $1 
to  $1.75;  cantaloupes.  Cal.,  box.  $2  to  $3; 
cherries,  Cal.,  lug.  $2.75  to  $3;  honeydews,  Cal., 
box,  $2  to  $2.75;  huckleberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt. 
crate,  $6  to  $8:  pineapples,  Cuba,  crate,  $2.75 
to  $3;  plums.  Cal.,  box,  $1  to  $1.75;  strawber¬ 
ries,  home-grown,  32-qt.  crate,  $4  to  $5.50; 
watermelons.  Fla.,  each,  55c  to  $1.75. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  behs.,  $1.25  to 
$2.50;  beans,  green  and  wax,  hpr.,  $1.50;  beets, 
Va.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt., 
$1;  cabbage,  Tenn,,  crate,  $1,25  to  $1.75;  car¬ 
rots,  Miss.,  crate,  85c  to  $1;  cauliflower,  Mo., 


bu.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.,  $1  to 

$1.25;  corn,  green,  Fla.,  crate.  $2  to  $2.25; 

cucumbers,  2-doz.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.50;  escarole, 
bu.,  30  to  45c;  lettuce,  homegrown,  2-doz.  box, 
25  to  40c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  peas,  N.  C.,  hpr.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pep¬ 

pers,  Fla.,  crate,  $5.25  to  $6;  radishes,  doz. 
bclis.,  15  to  20c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bclis.,  10  to  20c; 
spinach,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt., 

90c  to  $1.40;  turnips,  white,  %  bu.,  50c. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  firm;  new  syrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.35.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $7.50@$8.50 

Medium  . 6.50@  7.50 

Common  .  5.50®  6.50 

Steers,  1.100  to  1,300,  good .  7.25@  8.25 

Medium  .  6.23®  7.25 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  .  7.25®  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00®  7.25 

Cows,  good  .  4.85®  5.65 

Common  and  medium  . .  3.75@  4.85 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  2.23®  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  4.50®  5.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.25®  4.50 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  gd.  and  eh .  7.25®  9.00 

Medium  .  5.50®  7.25 

Cull  and  common  .  3.00®  5.50 

Calves,  250  to  350,  gd.  and  ch .  5.50®  7.50 

Com.  and  med . 3.50@  5.50 

HOGS 

Lt.  wts.,  140  to  160,  gd.  and  ch _ $7.35@$7.60 

Lt.  Its.,  160  to  180,  gd.  and  ch .  7.50®  7.75 

180  to  200,  gd.  and  ch .  7.60®  7.75 

Med.  wts..  200  to  220,  gd.  and  ch...  7.50@  7.75 

220  to  230.  gd.  and  ch .  7.20®  7.60 

Hvy.  wts..  250  to  290.  gd.  and  ch...  6.90®  7.30 

290  to  350,  gd.  and  ch .  6.60®  7.00 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  4.50®  5.00 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  gd.  and  ch.....  7.00®  7.50 
SHEEP 

(Shorn  Basis,  Except  Lambs) 

Lambs,  90  down,  gd.  and  ch . $8. 00® $9. 50 

Medium  .  7.00®  8.00 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  7.00@  9.50 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.50®  7.00 

Tig.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch.  3.00®  6.00 
Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  gd....  1.25®  3.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  1.25®  2.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  1.00®  2.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com . 50®  1.25 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  peach  deal  in  Georgia  is  rapidly  gaining 
volume  and  receipts  at  Philadelphia  were  fair¬ 
ly  heavy  last  week,  especially  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  Uneedas  are  now  moving  out  of 
Georgia,  and  Early  Rose  is  expected  to  start 
next  week.  While  these  early  varieties  make 
up  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
total  movement  they  are  watched  with  interest 
by  shippers  and  dealers  as  they  are  an  indicator 
of  the  trend  of  the  market.  The  market  at 
Philadelphia  closed  weak,  and  crates  of  Uneedas 
brought  $2.50  to  $3,  with  some  poorer  at  $1.50. 
Some  good  quality  Red  Birds  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  sold  at  $3  to  $3.25  per  bushel.  Canta¬ 
loupes  continued  to  arrive  in  heavy  volume  and 
the  trade  had  difficulty  in  clearing  stocks  at 
satisfactory  prices.  Honey  Balls  and  Honey 
Dews  from  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California 
were  dull.  The  strawberry  season  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Delaware  is  drawing  to  a  close,  which 
means  that  the  berry  deal  for  1931  is  about 
over.  There  will  be  scattering  arrivals  from 
some  of  the  late  States,  but  the  deal  as  the 
trade  knows  it  generally  closes  with  the  New 
Jersev  season.  The  first  cherries  of  the  season 
from  New  Jersey  came  in  during  the  week,  and 
sold  fairly  well  at  $2.75  to  $3.75  per  32-qt. 
crate  and  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  12-qt.  climax 
basket  Apples  brought  fair  prices  but  trading 
was  limited. 

Asparagus  continued  to  arrive  in  moderate 
amounts,  but  demand  was  slow  and  the  market 
draggv.  Best  large  green  from  nearby  sections 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  sold  slowly  at 
$2  to  $2.50,  with  some  extra  fancy  at  S2.75 
to  $3.  Forwardings  of  Florida  Lima  beans  in¬ 
creased  sharply  and  the  market  was  weaker, 
with  bushel  hampers  selling  at  $3  to  $3.25.  Cab¬ 
bage  was  in  plentiful  supply  from  Norfolk  and 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  the  market 
was  barely  steady.  New  Jersey  started  cutting 
and  arrivals  by  truck  from  that  State  were 
heavier  and  the  market  was  slightly  weaker 
at  75  to  85c  per  half-barrel  hamper.  Beets  and 
carrots  were  in  liberal  supply  and  weak.  Cel¬ 
ery  weakened  slightly,  but  prices  were  still 
good  at  the  close,  with  Florida  half-erates  bring¬ 
ing  $3.50  to  $4.  Lettuce  continued  weak,  in 
spite  of  lighter  receipts  from  New  Jersey, 
where  the  Spring  harvest  is  about  over.  Ar¬ 
rivals  of  Western  Iceberg  were  quite  heavy. 
Onions  held  steady,  with  Texas  standard  crates 
bringing  $1  to  $1.25.  Best  quality  peas  moved 
well  at  the  close  and  the  market  was  fully 
steadv  New  Jersey  bushel  hampers  sold  at  $1 
to  $1.25,  with  a  few  best  higher.  Potatoes 
strengthened  at  the  close  and  North  Carolina 
Cobblers  sold  well  at  $2.25  to  $2.65,  with  some 
fanev  higher.  South  Carolina  shipments  de¬ 
clined  as'  the  season  passed  its  peak,  and  the 
season  is  expected  to  close  within  the  next 
week  or  ten  days. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  continued  to  come  in  heavily 
and  the  market  held  about  steady.  Total  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  week  equaled  38.o76  cases  com¬ 
pared  with  39,645  cases  the  week  previous  and 
45  819  cases  during  the  same  week  of  last  sea¬ 
son  The  best  quality  eggs  held  steady  and 
hennery  whites  from  New  Jersey  and  nearby 
areas  sold  at  23  to  26c,  which  is  about  %c 
above  last  week’s  Quotations.  1  acific  Coast 
whites  were  firm  at  25  to  27c.  Browns  sold 
well  and  brought  21  to  24c.  Mixed  colors  were 
rather  slow  at  18  to  18%c  per  dozen  and  other 
grades  were  barely  steady.  The  June  report 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  stor¬ 
age  holdings  of  eggs  indicates  that  holdings  are 
lighter  than  a  year  ago  but  about  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  past  five  years.  Case  eggs  in 
cold  storage  equaled  7.881,000  cases  compared 
with  9  178.000  cases  last  year  on  June  1,  and  a 
five-year  average  of  8,050,000  cases.  The  hold¬ 
ings'  of  frozen  eggs  are  very  heavy,  being  but 
300  000  lbs.  less  than  the  record  holdings  of  a 
year  ago.  A  total  of  100,023,000  lbs.  was  re¬ 
ported  in  storage  compared  with  106,904.000 
lbs.  on  the  same  date  last  year,  and  70.56o,000 
lbs.  as  the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  largely  in  the 
buyers’  favor  during  the  week.  Although  ar¬ 
rivals  and  stocks  on  hand  were  light,  they  were 
fullv  ample  for  the  limited  trade  requirements. 
Fan'cv  colored  fowls  sold  at  23  to  24c.  while 
Leghorns  were  mostly  19  to  20c  for  the  best 
birds.  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  sold  well  at  34 
to  35c  per  lb.,  with  some  poorer  stock  quoted  at 
28  to  30c.  Leghorns  were  mostly  23  to  25c, 
with  some  fancy  stock  slightly  higher.  Old 
roosters  continued  dull  at  13  to  14c.  Ducks  met 
a  limited  demand  and  the  market  was  dull  for 
White  Pekins  at  20c. 

Offerings  of  fresh-killed  poultry  were  light 
most  of  the  week,  and  the  market  was  fairly 
active.  Fowls  were  in  light  receipt  and  the 
trade  cleared  the  stock  on  hand  without  any 
difficulty.  Boxed  offerings  sold  at  24  to  25c  per 
lb.,  with  nearby  stock  selling  at  2  to  3c  per 
lb.  over  western  marks.  Broilers  held  steady, 
although  trading  was  only  moderate.  Ducks 
were  quiet  and  the  market  steady  at  18  to  19c 
for  Long  Island  offerings.  J.  M.  F. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


BROILERS  WANTED 

Quick  Sales.  Top  Prices, 

Checks  mailed  within  24  hours. 

Coops  returned  immediately. 

Service  and  results  unparalleled. 

Over  $4,000,000  worth  of  Live  Poultry  han¬ 
dled  during  1930. 

Ample  Capital  —  Established  1884. 

SHIP  NOW-MARKET  GOOD 

Compare  results. 

SOL.  FRANKEL,  Enc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  C. 

Reference:  Your  bank. 


Sliil  1VF  P0IIITKV 


ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request  * 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  YVe*t  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


Skip  Your  Eggs 

, . .  to  . . . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  hanoling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY— COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s,  Brariatreet’e  or  any  commercial  agency 


Shippers!  We  specialize  in  .  .  . 

Live  Poultry,  Calves,  and  Eggs 

Prompt  returns,  best  prices  and  a  square  deal  to 
every  shipper.  Over  48  years  in  business.  Send 
for  shipping  tags  today  and  give  us  a  trial. 

STEERS  &  MENKE 

West  Washington  Market  New  York 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Accurate  Weights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
method— To))  Prices— Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folc.er. 
Tags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 

SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 
P.  S.— BROILERS  especially  wanted  now. 

SHIP  YOUR  'brow*  EGGS 

TOW  W.P.HENTZE  *9iTO 

361  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City 

Can  use  any  amount-- all  grades 

BONDED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

— S.H.&E.H.  FROST— 

Commission  Merchants 

FRUITS  and  PRODUCE 

319  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  IS6SBBHMB 


— For  Best  Prices — , 

ship  your 

FRUIT  d!!2  PRODUCE 

W.  O.  &  H.  W.  Davis,  Inc. 

Commission  Merchants 

103  MURRAY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Established  1865 


A.  E.  Meyer  &  Co. 

49  Jay  Street,  New  York 

Solicit  Your  Shipments. 

GREEN  PEAS-BERRIES 

and  Other  Small  Fruit* 

- ESTABLISHED  1853 - 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885* 
Quotations  andwtamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


BROILERS 


and  ALL  LIVE 
Poultry  wanted 

Quick,  reliable  and  complete  SERVICE 


Free  coops,  tags  and  metal  locking  seals.  Scientific  feed, 
ing  to  reduce  transit  shrinkages.  Credits  guaranteed. 


HUGHES  POULTRY  PLANT  West  ff|*hin0fk0g,ffarket 


ESTABLISHED  1874 

C.H.  LEWIS &SONS,  Inc. 

LIVE  and  DRESSED  POULTRY 
CALVES,  LAMB,  GAME,  RABBITS,  EGGS,  Etc. 
West  Washington  Market  -  New  York  City 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

40  Years  Commission  Merchant — Write 
II.  S.  HOTELING,  601  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  City 
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Wind  in  the  East 

Last  year  it  brought  a  drought,  per¬ 
haps  only  to  show  what  could  be  done. 
But  this  year  the  east  wind  is  itself 
again,  dispensing  rain.  It  has  changed 
•fields  of  potatoes  and  corn  into  fields  of 
cabbage  and  buckwheat.  (The  great  po¬ 
tato  acreage  is  no  more.  Much  of  it  had 
to  be  plowed  up.)  Well-behaved  ditches 
turned  into  sullen  strips  of  mud  that  in 
time  became  shovels  and  backache.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  the  east  wind  blew 
open  the  back  door  to  let  in  Caesar  the 
hand-out  dog,  who  lives  up  and  down  this 
road.  It  was  night,  and  there  was  a 
platter  heaped  with  ham  available  to 
Caesar,  who  gratefully  gobbled  up  tbe 
most  stupendous  hand-out  of  his  history, 
and  then  barked  for  more. 

Now,  when  we  would  like  to  say  that 
the  rain  is  over  with  for  awhile,  we  dare 
not.  Even  the  weather  report  reads 
“Fair  today,”  and  refrains  from  comment 
on  the  morrow.  A  new  corrective  for 
quack  grass  has  been  offered  by  a  friend 
•who  lives  on  clay.  When  the  rain  turned 
his  fields  to  mud — 'and  quack  grass — he 
went  out  with  a  harrow  and  stirred  it 
together.  And  now  the  pest  is  so  dead 
that  it  turns  up  in  forkfuls.  Everyone 
would  like  to  believe  this,  and  it  may  be 
true,  on  certain  types  of  clay. 

The  first  strawberries  are  red  at  last, 
but  the  east  wind  has  touched  them,  too. 
On  nearly  all  of  them  there  appears  a 
rot  mark  about  the  size  of  an  elf's  finger 
tip.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  an  am¬ 
bitious  young  picker  to  let  these  berries 
go  into  the  basket,  but  they  must  be  left 
behind  on  the  ground.  A  strawberry  plant 
will  stand  only  a  limited  amount  of 
water. 

Cool  young  voices  come  in  over  the 
telephone,  asking  to  join  the  picking 
sqiujd.  We  have  some  of  the  best  talent 
in  high  school  here  on  the  berry  field, 
none  of  them  shirkers  ;  the  pianist  in  the 
high  school  orchestra,  the  young  man  who 
plays  the  clarinet,  the  young  painter  who 
is  soon  to  become  the  pupil  of  a  fine 
professional  artist,  the  girl  who  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  nurse.  Will  this  be  a  bright  spot 
in  their  young  lives?  I  often  think  when 
I  meet  them  afterward,  and  find  them 
gripping  my  hand,  that  it  is  a  great  bless¬ 
ing  to  have  been  able  to  meet  these  fine 
youngsters  in  the  berry  lot,  and  to  have 
earned,  somehow,  without  trying,  their 
love  and  esteem. 

I  am  far  from  despising  a  berry  patch 
as  a  place  in  which  to  make  human  con¬ 
tacts.  Living  next  a  banker  in  town 
brings  only  a  cold  “how-do-you-do”  but 
when  he  lie  has  helped  you  pick  his  quart 
“fresh  from  the  vines”  he  is  never  again 
cold  and  distant.  People  shut  up  in 
buildings  on  paved  streets  have  strong, 
secret,  longings  for  ‘the  land  that  none 
of  us  realize.  Part  of  the  money  paid 
for  a  quart  of  berries  which  a  city  per¬ 
son  drives  10  miles  to  buy  must  go  for 
the  scenery,  and  the  privilege  of  wrapping 
a  thumb  about  the  stalk  of  a  superlative 
berry,  for  the  same  berry  could  be  bought 
in  town.  Landscape  counts  in  peewee 
golf,  and  it  counts  just  as  much  in  get¬ 
ting  high-class  trade  for  strawberries. 

An  unexpected  luxury  has  arrived  in 
the  form  of  the  children’s  paternal  grand¬ 
father.  lie  just  dropped  in  out  of  no¬ 
where,  as  rovers  do.  No  one  need  expect 
to  tie  him  down  for  long,  but  while  he  is 
here  we  shall  enjoy  his  marvelous  soups, 
fritters,  and  biscuits.  Nothing  that 
grandfather  cooks  ever  seems  to  go  wrong. 

I  le  is  looking  fine  at  85,  and  seems  to  en¬ 
joy  life  quite  as  well  as  the  rest  of  ns. 

I  think  he  laughs  secretly,  without  smil¬ 
ing,  very  often,  at  the  serious  youth  aboyt 
him.  Perfect  memory  at  S5  crosses  such 
a  span  of  experience.  Grandfather  has 
a  strong  belief  in  travel  as  a  means  of 
keeping  young. 

A  young  man  rises  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  has  breakfast,  and  goes  out  to 
work.  At  night  he  comes  in  and  goes  to 
bed.  It  is  assumed  that  he  will  always 
do  much  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way. 
In  his  secret  thoughts  he  hopes  to  get 
around  sometime  to  seeing  the  world,  but 
perhaps  the  east  wind  blows  too  long  for 
him.  The  years  slide  by  one  after  an¬ 
other.  Unless  he  takes  his  fate  in  his 
own  hands  he  will  find  himself  in  the 
same  place  doing  'the  same  things  at  60 
that  lie  did  at  20.  A  man  of  60  who  has 
somehow  found  his  chance  to  go  round 
the  world  has  something  better  than 
worldly  goods.  He  has  memories.  As  we 
grow  older  we  begin  to  take  out  of 
memory  the  life  we  have  lived.  It  is  a 
wise  man  who  lives  for  the  future,  in 
memory  as  well  as  in  finance. 

The  lovely  brown  pullet  has  presented 
Shelley  with  nine  sleek  bantams.  To  his 
embarrassment,  the  chickens  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  invest  him  with  full  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  father.  After  much  doubt  and 
deliberation  be  has  decided  to  do  a  little 
scratching  on  their  behalf,  though  one 
sees  by  the  struttings  before  and  after 
■that  his  fatherliness  is  confused  with 
gallantry. 

The  east  wind  has  yet  to  blow  upon 
Shelley.  farm  woman. 


The  Farm  as  a 
Summer  Camp 

From  time  to  time  there  is  evolved 
some  new-old  method,  some  happy  device, 
for  adding  substantially  to  the  farm  in¬ 
come  by  means  of  a  successful  appeal  to 
the  city  dweller  on  vacation.  In  the  days 
of  my  youth,  there  was  the  omnipresent 
“Summer  boarder,”  content  in  that  era 
to  pay  a  small  stipend  for  quiet,  fresh 
air  and  country  food,  in  surroundings 
which  would  now  be  deemed  primitive. 
Then,  with  the  automobile,  appeared  the 
rural  tea-room  and  gift-shop,  the  filling- 
station  and  roadside  stand  with  fresh 
vegetables,  fruit,  honey  and  what  not, 
the  cluster  of  tiny  overnight  camps,  the 
familiar  sign  announcing  “Tourists  Ac¬ 
commodated.”  All  of  these  have  been 
tried  and  tried  again  by  farm  women  am¬ 
bitious  to  earn,  who  suddenly  found 
themselves  dragged  out  of  their  accus¬ 
tomed  seclusion  and  set  down  upon  some 
roaring  highway  of  motor  travel. 

Possibly  there  are  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  who  are  not  so  placed,  whose  homes 
combine  picturesque  age  or  scenic  charm 
with  the  yet  more  inviting  quality  of  real 
privacy  on  a  back  road,  not  too  remote 
or  inaccessible,  and  who  possess  the  es¬ 
sential  equipment  of  personality  and  edu¬ 
cation  for  a  tentative  venture  into  a  less 
crowded  and  distinctly  promising  field. 

One  phase  of  the  modern  “Back  to 
Nature”  trend  is  shown  in  the  growing 
conviction  that  every  well-brought-up 
child  is  entitled  to  at  least  a  season  or 
two,  and  preferably  more,  in'  a  well- 
managed  Summer  camp.  Though  the 
movement  is  only  a  generation  or  so  old, 
it  has  developed  wonderfully  within  the 
past  15  years.  Camps  of  all  types  and 
prices  are  available  in  most  sections  of 


the  country  for  girls,  boys,  small  children 
of  both  sexes,  adults  or  families,  and  still 
the  demand  grows  ! 

For  the  farmer,  his  wife  or  grown 
daughters,  canvassing  this  possibility  of 
interesting  and  profitable  Summer  work, 
first  consideration  might  be  given  to  the 
type  of  clientele  desired.  Unless  some 
considerable  capital  is  forthcoming,  or 
present  facilities  exceptional,  it  may  be 
well  to  limit  oneself  at  the  start  to  a 
rather  small  group  of  quite  young  chil¬ 
dren.  At  least  one  member  of  the  family 
should  have  the  necessary  training  and 
experience  to  care  for  them  with  profes¬ 
sional  efficiency.  A  trained  nurse  might 
usefully  specialize  in  delicate  or  con¬ 
valescent  youngsters,  for  whom  a  large 
camp  sometimes  proves  too  exciting  or 
strenuous.  A  teacher  fitted  to  handle 
such  might  plan  for  a  group  of  retarded 
children  or  of  pre-school  age,  say  three 
to  seven  years. 

Next  to  the  personnel,  a  suitable  cli¬ 
mate  and  attractive  surroundings  are, 
of  course,  all-important.  Northern  New 
England  and  New  York  are  ideal,  but  no 
doubt  highly  desirable  sites  exist  else¬ 
where. 

While  most  successful  camps  are  lo¬ 
cated  upon  some  body  of  water,  either 
lake  or  ocean,  this  is  not  at  all  nec¬ 
essary  for  young  children,  and  indeed 
many  parents  feel  safer  if  no  water- 
hazard  is  present.  Older  boys  and  girls 
generally  prefer  well-protected  tents  with 
board  floors  and  waterproof  flies,  or  con¬ 
venient  cabins  for  sleeping,  which  means 
some  expenditure  at  the  outset,  while 
spotless,  airy  bedrooms  or  screened  sleep¬ 
ing-porches  are  satisfactory  for  the  little 
folks.  A  brook  or  shallow  pool  in  which 
to  wade  and  play,  suitable  games  and 
swings,  perhaps  a  pony  to  ride,  pet  ani¬ 
mals  (dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs  or 
more  unusual  pets,  such  as  a  raccoon  or 
a  tame  crow),  a  happy  introduction  to 
the  birds  and  flowers,  and  the  favored 
occupations  for  quiet  hours  and  rainy 
days,  such  as  simple  basketry,  modeling 
or  weaving — these  are  the  essentials  to 
be  provided.  The  farm  itself  offers  a 
continuous  pageant  of  absorbing  pur¬ 
suits  and  functions  so  immediate  and 
living  as  not  only  to  attract  and  hold  all 
normal  little  folks,  but  to  prove  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  their  education.  This 
fact  is  recognized  in  an  occasional  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  “farm  environment,”  “an 
outing  combining  advantages  of  farm 
and  camp,”  “a  picturesque,  century-old 
farmhouse  for  headquarters,”  aud  the  like. 


No  longer  is  actual  “roughing  it”  popu¬ 
lar  in  this  connection.  On  the  other  hand, 
modern  sanitation  should  be  regarded  as 
necessary,  since  few  careful,  well-to-do 
parents  would  consent  to  expose  their 
little  ones  to  possible  risk  from  “germs.” 
Fortunately,  pure,  tested  running  water 
and  the  usual  sanitary  conveniences  are 
within  the  reach  of  even  remote  country 
homes  nowadays.  Electricity  is  less  im¬ 
portant,  though  desirable  as  a  labor- 
saver,  and  a  telephone  is  appreciated  by 
parents  as  putting  them  in  direct  touch 
at  any  time  of  day  or  night. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  food 
must  be  fully  up  to  the  latest  standards, 
hygienically  prepared,  with  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  perfect  cleanliness  in  milking, 
refrigeration,  etc.,  and  attractively  served, 
preferably  on  a  shady  screened  porch  in 
a  garden  setting.  Little  round  tables, 
with  chairs  of  suitable  height,  gaily 
painted,  and  flowered  or  “peasant”  crock¬ 
ery,  all  help  to  give  the  joyous  atmos¬ 
phere  so  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  is  al¬ 
most  necessary  that  there  be  someone 
able  to  lead  simple  singing,  and  some  one 
ingenious  in  devising  games  and  telling 
stories,  that  there  be  no  bored  or  home¬ 
sick  hours. 

With  all  plans  laid,  the  important 
question  of  “selling”  your  proposition  to 
others  presents  itself.  It  is  true  that 
magazine  and  newspaper  publicity  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  and  results  uncertain.  However, 
I  would  recommend  a  carefully  worded 
advertisement,  several  times  repeated,  in 
the  press  of  your  nearest  city  or  large 
town,  and  perhaps  also  in  your  favorite 
weekly  or  monthly  magazine.  In  the 
meantime,  follow  up  all  personal  leads. 
Acquaint  nearby  schools  and  doctors  with 
your  plan ;  do  not  hesitate  to  enlist  your 
friends  in  the  good  work  !  A  typewritten, 


multigraphed  letter  or  a  succinct  printed 
statement  of  what  you  have  to  offer,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  pleasing  photographic  print 
or  cut  of  the  farmhouse  and  surroundings, 
emphasizing  its  best  points,  should  be 
prepared  for  mailing  to  inquirers  and  to 
acquaintances  everywhere. 

Do  not  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
well-equipped,  established  camps,  but  try 
to  fill  a  special  place  of  your  own.  Pro¬ 
vide  a  safe,  happy  Summer  home  for  a 
child  too  young,  delicate,  or  timid,  in  the 
mother’s  opinion  at  least,  for  the  stand¬ 
ardized  Summer  camp.  If  you  prefer  to 
invite  several  boys  of  about  the  age  of 
your  own,  boys  in  need  of  mothering,  or 
of  wholesome  interests  and  companion¬ 
ship,  then  say  so.  Possibly  two  or  three 
mothers  with  small  children  might  be 
given  rest  and  relief  from  exacting  cares 
for  a  few  weeks.  Whatever  your  plan, 
present  it  as  definitely  and  make  it  as 
attractive-sounding  as  possible! 

Your  price,  by  the  week  or  season, 
should  be  uniform  and  plainly  stated. 
It  is  usually  collected  in  advance,  and 
should  be  set  at  a  figure  to  admit  of  a 
reasonable  profit,  since  much  more  effort 
is  required  to  entertain  children  than 
adult  “paying  guests.”  Unlike  the  profes¬ 
sional  camp,  open  only  for  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year,  you  have  not  to  make 
all  the  interest  on  your  investment  in 
that  short  space  of  time.  The  food  should 
be  largely,  perhaps  almost  altogether, 
home-grown,  and  your  family  may  supply 
all  or  nearly  all  service  needed,  thus 
eliminating  salaries — a  large  item  in  the 
usual  camp  budget.  Twenty  to  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week,  or  $150  to  $200  for  the 
season  of  two  Summer  months,  is  a  fair 
average  rate,  considerably  below  what  is 
justifiably  asked  by  the  higher-class 
camps.  With  as  few  as  four  to  10  camp¬ 
ers,  there  should  be  a  nice  little  profit 
in  the  undertaking. 

EI.AINE  GOODALE  EASTMAN. 


Termites  and  Ants 

The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  prints  the  following  article,  condensed 
from  an  article  by  Dr.  Leopoldo  B. 
Uichanco,  of  the  University  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  in  the  Philippine  Agriculturist : 

In  the  case  of  termite  nests,  a  shallow 
trench  was  dug  where  the  termite  tunnels 
were  connected.  This  was  filled  with 
water  until  the  soil  was  so  thoroughly 
drenched  that  absorption  became  very 
slow.  Enough  waste  engine  oil  or  kero¬ 


sene  (used  crankcase  oil  is  excellent  and 
can  usually  be  obtained  free  from  a 
garage  or  gas  station)  was  then  poured 
into  the  trench  to  make  a  very  thick  film 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  the 
water  soaked  downwards,  the  oil  was 
drawn  bjr  surface  tension  under  the 
ground  and  through  the  communication 
galleries  of  the  termites  into  the  nest. 
Previous  trials  with  oil  alone  had  failed 
because  the  oil  did  not  penetrate  into 
the  soil  sufficiently  to  reach  the  main 
termite  colonies.  Besides  the  fact  that 
more  oil  had  to  be  used,  the  treatment 
resulted  merely  in  shifting  the  direction 
of  march  of  the  ravagers. 

One  treatment  was  in  every  case  found 
sufficient  to  destroy  an  entire  colony. 
The  day  following  the  operation  termites 
were  sometimes  seen  building  tunnels, 
but  these  were  the  work  of  the  workers 
that  had  been  caught  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  building  during  the  treatment  and 
shut  off  from  their  nests  by  the  oil.  In 
some  cases  the  building  of  these  tunnels 
continued  for  two  or  three  days,  but  after 
this  period  the  last  remaining  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  colony  disappeared.  There 
has.  not  been  a  single  case  of  recurrence 
of  infestation  from  the  same  source  fol¬ 
lowing  any  of  the  treatments. 

Its  simplicity,  the  ease  of  obtaining 
the  materials,  and  its  efficacy  against  sub¬ 
terranean  termites  are  among  the  desir¬ 
able  features  of  the  method.  The  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  found  to  work  with  equal 
success  on  ground-inhabiting  species  of 
ants  which  are  a  frequent  nuisance 
around  houses  and  yards.  When  treating 
ants’  nests,  however,  it  was  found  un¬ 
necessary  to  dig  a  trench.  The  ground 
in  which  the  openings  of  the  nests  were 
located  was  merely  soaked  thoroughly 
with  water  before  oil  was  added.  More 
water  was  then  poured  sio  as  to  give  the 
oil  better  distribution.  Several  quarts 
of  water  and  a  cupful  of  oil  are  all  that 
are  needed  for  treating  an  average  ants’ 
nest.  Because  of  the  injurious  nature  of 
mineral  oils,  the  method  should  not,  of 
course,  be  used  if  the  nests  are  located 
at  the  bases  of  tree  trunks  or  other 
valuable  plants. 

In  Webster  Grove,  Mo.,  there  is  very 
commonly  found  a  species  of  ant  which  is 
light  yellowish  or  white  (though  it  is  a 
true  ant  and  not  a  termite),  which,  while 
not  dangerous  to  dwellings,  is  very  un¬ 
pleasant.  It  works  mainly  in  the  Spring 
and  builds  its  galleries  beneath  cracks  in 
the  cellar  floors,  bringing  the  excavated 
soil  up  through  the  cracks.  In  April  the 
sexual  winged  forms  emerge  and  swarm 
about  the  cellar  in  large  numbers.  On 
account  of  their  light  color,  they  are  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  dreaded  “white  ants”  and 
cause  great  alarm.  Ordinary  methods  of 
extermination  are  not  usually  success¬ 
ful,  since  the  nest  is  underneath  the  ce¬ 
ment  floor  and  can  be  reached  only 
through  a  narrow  crack.  Dr.  Uiehanco’s 
method  was  tried  in  two  houses  this 
Spring  and  was  found  completely  success¬ 
ful.  The  crack  through  which  the  ants 
were  emerging  was  soaked  at  intervals 
for  two  days,  then  the  oil  was  applied  in 
a  thin  stream,  nearly  a  quart  being  used 
in  the  case  of  a  heavy  infestation.  A 
few  stragglers  were  seen  in  the  next  day 
or  two,  but  since  that  time  they  have 
completely  disappeared. 


Tumbling  Mustard 

A  correspondent  in  New  Jersey  re¬ 
cently  sent  us  a  specimen  of  a  weed,  new 
to  him,  which  had  come  up  in  his  lawn. 
It  proved  to  be  tumbling  mustard,  Sisym¬ 
brium  altissimum,  which  came  to  this 
continent  from  Central  and  Southern 
Europe  about  1887.  It  is  an  annual, 
which  apparently  first  appeared  in  cen¬ 
tral  and  western  provinces  of  Canada, 
extending  through  our  Middle  West  as 
far  south  as  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and 
through  the  Northwest  to  Washington. 
This  was  the  first  specimen  we  had  seen 
in  the  East. 

Tumbling  mustard  grows  from  two  to 
four,  sometimes  six  feet  tall,  slender, 
smooth,  and  exceedingly  bushy.  The 
leaves  are  deeply  cut,  the  segments 
toothed  or  entire*  the  upper  leaves  re¬ 
duced  to  a  thread-like  thinness  which  is 
very  noticeable.  When  the  plant  is  young 
the  lower  leaves  are  downy,  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  rosette.  The 
small  pale  yellow  flowers  are  followed  by 
slender  pods,  which  contain  an  enormous 
number  of  seeds.  When  mature,  the 
stems  become  very  brittle,  and  the  whole 
plant  breaks  off,  rolling  over  the  prairies 
and  scattering  the  seed  for  miles. 

Control  methods  are  to  hand-pull  in¬ 
dividual  plants,  to  give  clean  cultivation, 
and  above  all  to  sow  clean  seed.  It  could 
not  be  troublesome  in  a  lawn  that  is 
properly  cared  for,  and  seems  unlikely  to 
spread  in  the  East,  as  it  does  on  the 
western  prairies.  It  is  said  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  cattle,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  applies  to  the  plant  itself, 
or  to  the  seeds.  However,  it  would  be 
an  objectionable  weed  in  a  pasture. 


Corn  Cutting  Sled 

M  ill  you  tell  me  the  way  to  make  a 
sled  and  box  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse  in 
the  rows  between  corn  while  two  men,  one 
on  each  side,  cut  the  corn?  How  large  a 
box  can  you  make  and  how  wide  can  it 
be  ?  C.  c.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

Will  some  reader  who  knows  about  this 
device  tell  how  it  is  done? 
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MANY  old-fashioned  cooks  selected  yellow  tur¬ 
nips  on  the  ground  that  they  were  “richer” 
than  white  ones.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  learn 
that  such  housekeepers  arrived  by  intuition  at  scien¬ 
tific  truths  that  are  only  now  becoming  known  to 
us.  In  a  recent  paper  on  plant  pigments  in  animal 
nutrition,  Dr.  Lafayette  B.  Mendel,  professor  of 
physiological  chemistry  at  Yale  University,  stated 
that  yellow^  vegetable  food  products  furnished  the 
equivalent  of  vitamin  A.  Says  Dr.  Mendel : 

For  some  time  it  lias  been  observed  that  various  yel¬ 
low  vegetable  food  products  seem  to  furnish  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  vitamin  A,  the  food  factor  that  is  abundant  in 
butter  and  in  cod-liver  oil.  Yellow  corn  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  white  varieties,  and  the  yellow  carrot 
abounds  in  something  that  can  avert  the  lack  of  vita¬ 
min  A  in  the  dietary. 

The  newest  findings  indicate  that  the  yellow  plant 
pigment,  termed  carotone,  is  the  forerunner  of  vitamin 
A  in  the  body.  It  is  potent  in  extremely  minute 
amounts.  Apparently  some  edible  plant  products,  that 
have  been  known  for  some  time  as  comparatively  rich 
sources  of  the  so-called  fat-soluble  vitamin,  carry  the 
yellow  pigment  hidden  beneath  a  veneer  of  "green 
chlorophyll.  The  study  of  pigments  in  plants — the 
colors  that  attract  our  eye  in  the  vegetable  world  about 
us — is  thus  acquiring  a  greatly  increased  significance. 
A  novel  chapter  in  the  story  of  plants  is  being  written. 

After  reading  this,  we  are  confirmed  in  our  taste 
for  Golden  Bantam  corn,  for  deep  yellow  squashes, 
for  carrots  and  for  yellow  turnips.  It  is  another 
justification  of  popular  taste.  Strange  how  often 
the  wisdom  of  the  plain  people  is  found  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  scientific  study. 

* 

ANEW  organization,  of  interest  to  eastern  poul- 
trymen,  has  been  developed,  the  Northeastern 
Poultry  Products  Council,  some  details  of  which  are 
given  on  page  729.  This  is  not  started  with  any 
splurge  or  flourish  of  trumpets.  The  men  back  of 
it  are  not  that  kind.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  the 
poultry  industry  in  the  East  on  the  basis  of  stand¬ 
ard  quality  and  grading,  so  that  it  can  compete  in 
New  York  and  other  large  eastern  markets  in  these 
particulars  with  the  more  distant  carlot  shipments 
put  up  with  factory  precision.  It  is  purely  a  busi¬ 
ness  matter  to  be  worked  out  in  a  business  way. 
Prof.  Willard  C.  Thompson,  of  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  Brunswick,  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
it  aims  to  take  in  the  Northeastern  States,  and  such 
parts  of  the  Virginias  as  find  it  convenient.  It  will 
develop  slowly,  and  is  worth  looking  into  by  all  in 
the  business  on  any  sort  of  commercial  scale. 

* 

I>N  VERMONT,  many  orchards  are  kept  in  sod,  the 
•  grass  being  mowed  and  used  as  a  mulch  under 
the  trees.  On  hilly  land  it  is  not  practical  to  till 
orchards,  because  of  the  damage  from  washing,  so 
that  the  permanence  of  sod  is  important.  Prof.  Cum¬ 
mings  on  our  first  reading  page  this  week  gives 
some  interesting  figures  covering  15  years  of  obser¬ 
vation  in  the  State.  Orchard  grass  lived  up  to  its 
name  as  the  most  permanent.  It  gets  bunchy,  but 
continues  to  make  large  growth.  There  is  a  fire  and 
mouse  hazard  in  mulched  orchards,  but  these  things 
are  not  serious  if  proper  care  is  taken. 

* 

WE  ARE  often  asked  how  much  it  costs  to  do 
the  various  kinds  of  farm  work,  such  as  plow¬ 
ing,  seeding,  etc.  How  much  can  a  man,  two  horses 
and  a  plow  turn  over  in  a  day?  Such  questions  can 
be  answered  only  in  a  general  way.  It  depends  on 
the  man  and  team  and  type  of  land — and  the  kind 
of  a  day.  We  have  seen  conditions  when  an  acre 
of'  plowing  was  a  good  day’s  work,  and  others  where 
considerably  more  could  be  done.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  us  all  to  have  some  figures  on 
these  things  covering  both  horse  and  tractor  work. 


We  should  like  to  have  those  who  can  conveniently 
do  so,  send  us  a  record  of  a  day’s  work  in  any  kind 
of  farm  operation,  the  amount  done  and  its  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  on  the  basis  of  current  farm  wages  for 
reasonably  efficient  help— plowing,  seeding,  cultivat¬ 
ing,  harvesting,  whatever  is  done,  and  the  kind  of  a 
day.  This  will  be  useful  information  to  print,  and 
names  and  exact  locations  will  not  be  used. 

5k 

My  tomato  plants  are  very  slow  in  growing  this  year. 
What  is  the  matter? 

EVERAL  readers  ask  this  question.  Continued 
cold  weather  is  the  cause.  Tomatoes  require 
heat,  plenty  of  it,  nights  as  well  as  days,  and  the 
nights  have  been  mainly  cool.  Corn  has  the  same 
preferences  as  to  weather,  and  is  also  backward. 
Considerable  can  be  done  for  tomatoes  and  also  corn, 
by  judicious  use  of  soluble  nitrates,  which  are  a 
strong  stimulant  of  plant  growth,  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable  in  a  cool  Spring.  But  care  is  needed  both 
as  to  amount  and  how  applied.  A  teaspoonful  to  a 
plant,  or  two,  if  you  know  just  how,  will  help.  It 
should  be  scattered  about  thinly,  not  closer  to  the 
stem  than  three  or  four  inches,  and  worked  in.  Be¬ 
fore  a  heavy  rain  is  the  poorest  time  to  use  it,  as 
it  will  dissolve  quickly,  and  any  lumps  may  make  a 
solution  strong  enough  to  burn  the  roots  as  it  goes 
down.  After  a  rain,  or  during  a  spell  of  fair  weath¬ 
er,  it  will  work  just  right,  giving  the  roots  what  they 
need,  and  as  fast  as  they  can  use  it.  This  will  be 
a  good  opportunity  to  try  out  the  comparatively  new 
idea  of  the  working  partnerships  of  potash  and  ni¬ 
trate — that  potash  in  some  way  helps  the  particles 
of  nitrate  get  about  in  the  plant  more  effectively. 
Years  ago  a  Texas  gardener  reported  to  us  wonder¬ 
ful  results  on  his  vegetables  from  the  use  of  a  lot 
of  damaged  gunpowder  (nitrate  of  potash)  he 
bought  from  the  government.  This  fits  well  with 
the  newer  idea  of  potash-nitrate  co-operation.  An¬ 
other  crop  on  which  many  are  using  a  nitrate  dress¬ 
ing  is  cabbage.  Under  some  conditions  growers  are 
practicing  close  setting  of  cabbage  to  get  the  me¬ 
dium-size  heads  desired  for  family  trade  15  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  This  gives  a  large  yield  of  the 
small  heads,  and  with  nitrate  to  push  them  along, 
they  develop  quickly. 

5k 

THE  waxy  surface  of  apple  skins  contains  a  sub¬ 
stance  that  gives  some  promise  of  being  useful 
in  industry.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Sando,  of  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  who  has  been  inves¬ 
tigating  the  chemical  nature  of  the  surface  coating 
of  apples,  perfected  a  method  for  extracting  the 
compound  ursolic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
from  apple  pomace.  The  most  promising  use  for 
this  new  chemical  is  in  the  paint  and  varnish  in¬ 
dustry.  The  fact  that  the  powder  is  resinous  to  the 
touch  and  is  water  repellent  suggested  its  use  in 
varnishes.  Preliminary  tests  show  that  ursolic  acid 
increases  the  gloss  and  water  resistance  of  cellulose 
lacquers.  Another  effect  of  adding  small  amounts 
of  ursolic  acid  to  lacquers  is  to  extend  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  drying.  This  seemed  to  improve  the 
brushing  qualities  of  the  lacquers  so  treated,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  first  coat.  Apples  differ  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  wax-like  substance  found  on  their 
surface  at  harvesting  time.  Arkansas  Black,  De¬ 
licious  and  Grimes  Golden  contain  relatively  large 
quantities,  while  Yellow  Transparent,  Rhode  Island 
Greening  and  York  Imperial  have  much  smaller 
amounts.  If  there  is  sufficient  demand  it  would  be 
possible  to  produce  500,000  lbs.  of  ursolic  acid  in  this 
country  annually,  it  is  estimated.  The  principal 
sources  would  be  wastes  from  canning  plants,  skins 
left  from  dehydration  of  apples,  and  from  apple 
pomace,  the  residue  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
cider  and  vinegar. 

5k 

MUCH  interest  is  being  shown  in  advanced  reg¬ 
istry  of  dairy  cattle  in  New  Jersey.  The 
superintendent  of  this  work  is  AV.  R.  Robbers,  of 
the  New  Jersey  Station,  at  New  Brunswick.  He 
works  in  co-operation  with  the  breed  associations 
and  dairy  farmers  who  are  interested  in  having 
their  herds  tested  in  this  way.  Mr.  Robbers  says 
that  more  than  1,500  cattle  are  on  test  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  in  accordance  with  advanced  registry  rules.  The 
advanced  registry  records  are  made  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  official  testers  from  the  experiment 
station,  who  make  monthly  visits  to  herds  under 
test  to  check  on  all  production  figures  and  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  amount  of  butterfat  and  milk  produced. 
The  experiment  station  and  the  breed  associations 
certify  the  accuracy  of  these  records.  Dairymen  at¬ 
tach  great  importance  to  an  advanced  registry  rec¬ 
ord,  since  it  is  an  official  certification  of  an  animal’s 
production.  A  total  of  282  advanced  registry  rec¬ 
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ords  were  completed  in  1930,  and  the  average  an¬ 
nual  production  figures,  based  on  all  ages  and  all 
classifications,  by  breeds,  were  as  follows:  The  48 
Jerseys  averaged  8,556  lbs.  of  milk  and  458.74  lbs. 
of  butterfat;  24  Brown  Swiss  averaged  10,853  lbs. 
of  milk  and  418.54  lbs.  of  butterfat ;  148  Guernseys 
averaged  10,955  lbs.  of  milk  and  544.9  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat,  and  162  Holstein-Freisians  averaged  14,031.5 
lbs.  of  milk  and  488.9  lbs.  of  butterfat.  The  average 
individual  production  of  all  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States  is  about  4,500  lbs.  of  milk  and  190 
lbs.  of  butterfat  a  year. 

sk 

THAT  article  by  Dr.  Alexander  on  false  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  (page  726)  may  save  some  one 
considerable  worriment,  as  well  as  showing  what  to 
do  in  such  a  case.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  so 
serious  that  no  treatment  can  be  considered.  The 
government  at  once  takes  charge  of  any  outbreak  of 
this  virulent  and  highly  infectious  disease,  with  de¬ 
struction  of  affected  animals  and  thorough  disin¬ 
fection.  Mycotic  stomatitis,  to  which  Dr.  Alexander 
refers,  sufficiently  resembles  the  real  foot-and-mouth 
disease  to  deceive  the  inexperienced.  Yet  there  are 
easily  distinguished  differences,  as  may  be  seen  from 
reading  this  article,  and  it  will  be  well  to  fix  in 
mind  these  special  points.  So  much  loss  has  been 
caused  by  foot-and-mouth  disease  that  livestock  au¬ 
thorities  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  on  guard. 
Outbreaks  anywhere  are  reported  to  all,  and  the 
danger  of  its  being  spread  is  much  less  than  in 
former  years. 

5k 

ROADSIDE  marketing  is  an  important  industry 
in  Rhode  Island.  Large  quantities  of  poultry 
products,  fruit  and  vegetables  are  available  for  sale, 
and  the  roads  all  lead  to  somewhere  attractive  to 
tourists  or  those  out  for  a  day  from  home.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commissioner  Harry  R.  Lewis  is  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  these  stands,  and  the  following  sen¬ 
sible  remarks  about  them  are  worth  considering  by 
Ihose  in  other  States: 

A  roadside  market  should  be  located  where  readily 
accessible,  far  enough  back  from  the  main  road  to  per¬ 
mit  purchasers  to  drive  their  cars  out  of  the  main  line 
of  traffic.  Adequate  parking  is  quite  essential.  The 
stand  should  be  so  located  that  it  can  be  readily  seen 
for  some  distance.  It  is  even  advisable  to  have  suit¬ 
able  signs  from  200  to  500  feet  before  one  reaches  the 
market  or  stand,  telling  what  is  to  be  found.  The 
signs  should  not  be  wordy,  but  made  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  The  stand  does  not  need  to  be  elaborate,  but 
should  be  attractive  and  clean.  The  products  should 
be  absolutely  fresh  and  appeal  to  the  eye.  If  one  can, 
it  is  desirable  that  a  rotation  of  products  be  on  hand 
throughout  the  entire  selling  season.  One  of  the  big 
problems  is  to  plan  the  plantings  so  that  the  products 
will  be  ready  when  the  consumer  desires  them.  Prices 
should  be  reasonable,  and  no  higher  than  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  best  retail  stores.  Treat  the  consumer  right, 
so  that  lie  will  come  again.  Products  not  fresh  should 
be  immediately  removed  from  the  stand  and  disposed 
of  by  other  means  than  this  method  of  sale.  It  will 
be  money  in  the  producer’s  pocket. 

The  Rhode  Island  Bureau  of  Markets  is  planning 
State  supervision  of  roadside  markets,  with  the  idea 
that  those  complying  with  the  regulations  shall  be 
permitted  to  use  an  official  sign  leased  by  the  State. 

5k 

THE  Boys’  and  Girls’  pages,  which  appear  this 
week,  are  good  reading  for  grown-ups,  as  well 
as  youth.  Viewpoint  and  environment  change  as 
the  years  pass,  but  life  in  its  essentials,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  its  interests,  merely  develops  if  we 
will  to  “look  and  listen”  to  things  as  they  are.  Our 
real  youth  need  never  die.  It  has  the  quality  of 
eternity. 

Brevities 

Canning  corn  planted  in  New  York  State  is  17,803 
acres,  or  about  two-thirds  of  last  year. 

Well,  maybe  that  boy  on  our  front  cover  this  week 
was  your  picture  15  or  20  or  30  years  ago. 

Canada  produces  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  nickel,  last  year’s  output  being  103,768,857  lbs. 

Loadings  of  revenue-paying  freight  in  this  country 
for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  amounted  to 
15,988,235  cars. 

A  new  census  of  Canada  is  being  made.  The  first 
enumeration,  in  1640,  numbered  375.  That  of  1921 
showed  8,788,483. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  says  that,  as  tourists 
going  toward  home  are  more  inclined  to  buy  from  road¬ 
side  stands,  stands  near  large  towns  or  cities  may  well 
be  located  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  for  traffic  going 
toward  the  city. 

In  the  34  days  following  the  opening  of  the  Empire 
State  Building,  Fifth  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  New 
York,  up  to  June  4,  96,079  persons  paid  admission  to 
the  observatories  at  the  eighty-sixth  and  102d  floor 
levels.  The  highest  number  of  visitors  in  a  single  day 
was  5,400. 
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The  Newest  Dairy  Organization 

THE  Northland  Dairy  Association,  Inc.,  is  a  re¬ 
cent  addition  to  the  dairy  organizations  of  the 
New  York  milk  shed.  It  is  incorporated  under  the 
membership  law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  op¬ 
erates  without  profit.  Its  purpose  as  expressed  in 
its  literature  is  the  more  economic  and  efficient  han¬ 
dling  of  milk  products  from  producer  to  consumer, 
and  more  particularly  to  unify  the  producing  and 
distributing  units  which  previously  marketed  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  to  stabilize  their  marketing  business. 
The  membership  consists  of  30  units  representing 
several  of  the  largest  farm-owned  co-operative 
plants  in  the  State,  some  manufacturing  plants,  and 
a  number  of  the  distributing  firms,  some  of  which 
own  country  plants. 

The  original  idea  as  expressed  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  was  to  bring  all  plants  not  already  associated 
in  marketing  associations  into  one  body  to  bring 
more  order  and  stability  into  the  distribution  and 
sale  of  milk  and  milk  products,  and  especially  that 
portion  of  the  business  represented  in  “loose”  milk 
as  sold  in  cans.  Some  units  have  not  yet  come  in 
so  that  the  temptation  to  drastic  competition  yet 
remains  to  some  extent,  but  the  organization  is  yet 
young,  and  complete  unity  is  yet  a  possibility  as  well 
as  a  hope. 

The  organization  leaves  its  units  free  to  market 
their  own  products  under  standard  regulations,  but 
assumes  responsibility  for  the  marketing  of  mem¬ 
bers’  milk  when  required  to  do  so.  The  membership 
fee  is  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  when  the  member  mar¬ 
kets  its  own  product.  The  charge  for  marketing  is 
2  per  cent,  but  the  one  cent  per  100  lbs.  is  then 
omitted.  In  any  event  the  returns  for  all  members 
are  equalized. 

Just  now  the  associations  and  its  members  handle 
about  30,000  cans  of  milk  daily.  It  is  sold  in  the 
metropolitan  and  up-State  markets.  At  present  its 
surplus  is  heavy.  Its  sales  of  liquid  milk  are  sub¬ 
stantially  28  per  cent  of  its  product.  The  72  per 
cent  is  manufactured  largely  into  cream,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  this  cream  is  utilized  in  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  of  the  membership.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  made  its  start  in  a  year  of  depression  with  an 
over-supply  of  liquid  milk,  but  it  embraces  some  of 
the  best  producing  plants  in  the  territory,  and  sev¬ 
eral  successful  distributors  and,  with  the  im¬ 
provements  looked  for  and  hoped  for  in  general  con¬ 
ditions  from  now  on,  it  will  have  a  chance  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  possibilities.  It  frankly  follows  the 
trend  of  recent  organized  policies  in  establishing  a 
close  alliance  between  producers  and  distributors. 
This  is  a  development  of  recent  years,  and  is  now 
almost  universal  in  the  New  York  milk  shed,  and 
in  some  other  eastern  markets.  • 

Since  there  is  always  a  conflict  in  the  matter  of 
price  between  seller  and  buyer,  an  organization  of 
producers  and  dealers  which  does  not  equalize 
profit  and  loss  has  not  in  the  past  been  considered 
feasible  or  commercially  sound.  The  stronger  ele¬ 
ment  is  pretty  sure  to  dominate  and  appropriate  the 
benefits.  The  proverb  is  that  the  lion  and  the  lamb 
never  lie  down  together  in  peace  until  the  lamb  is 
within  the  lion.  This  type  of  organization,  however, 
has  gained  so  much  headway  of  recent  years  and 
now  dominates  so  much  of  the  business,  strictly  ex¬ 
clusive  producers’  organizations  have  found  it  hard 
to  find  a  steady  outlet,  and  this  association,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  tends  to  make  the  alliance  of  producers  and 
distributors  practically  unanimous. 

The  logical  thing  now  is  for  the  four  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  territory  to  come  out  frankly  in  an  open 
working  agreement  and  reduce  the  production  and 
distribution  of  milk  to  an  economic  system  fair  to 
producer,  distributor  and  consumer.  In  view  of  the 
record  this  seems  like  a  vain  altruistic  hope,  but  in 
practical  benefits  such  a  system  can  be  abundantly 
justified. 


In  What  We  Have  Failed 

WE  ARE  organized  under  a  system  of  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  and  self-government.  We 
may  say  and  do  as  we  please  so  long  as  we  do  not 
trespass  on  the  rights  of  others.  These  are  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  Few  of  us  would  wish  to  change 
them. 

Within  this  broad  concept  of  civil  government,  we 
have  developed  an  economic  system  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  wealth.  This  wealth  for 
the  most  part  consists  of  the  things  we  need  to  sus¬ 
tain  life  and  comforts.  They  are  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  enterainments.  Work  or  loaf,  every  per¬ 
son  is  supposed  to  get  and  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of 
his  or  her  prudence,  forethought  and  labor.  But  we 
are  expected  to  make  our  own  living. 

This  auxiliary  of  government  is  what  we  call  the 


institution  of  private  property.  It  is  also  based  on 
natural  laws.  If  fully  adopted  and  practiced,  few 
would  wish  to  change  the  system.  Under  the  ar¬ 
rangement  everyone  would  get  what  he  deserved,  and 
while  some  might  have  more  than  others,  all  would 
have  enough  for  individual  needs. 

The  assumption  is  that  under  this  plan  the  more 
wealth  we  produced  the  more  there  would  be  for 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  But  just  now  we  are 
told  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  wealth — too  much 
food,  too  much  clothing,  too  much  shelter.  We  have 
succeeded  in  production  for  the  needs  of  all.  We 
have  population  to  consume  it  all.  But  we  have 
failed  in  distribution.  We  are  impoverished  in  a 
world  of  plenty.  We  have  allowed  corporations  to 
absorb  and  control  our  natural  free  resources  un¬ 
der  the  assurances  of  government  that  every  person 
would  share  equitably  in  the  wealth  produced.  In 
this  promise  the  government  has  failed.  Our  one 
great  problem  now  is  to  loosen  the  selfish  grip  on 
industry  and  to  insist  on  a  system  that  will  assure 
us  all  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 


May  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  May,  are  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms  . $1,475 

Unity,  Buffalo  (at  farm)  .  1.88 

Dairymen’s  League  .  1.18 


The  League  deductions  were  Gc  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  10c  for  expense,  making  the  gross 
price  $1.34. 

Buffalo  is  in  the  400-mile  zone.  In  this  zone  a 
deduction  of  16c  per  100  lbs.  is  made  for  freight 
charges.  The  net  cash  return  to  producers  in  the 
Buffalo  district  for  May  is  reported  as  follows : 


Unity’s  price  . $1.88 

Sheffield's  .  1.315 

Dairymen’s  League  .  1.02 


Unity  price  in  Buffalo  is  not  subject  to  the  16c 
freight  differential. 


New  York  State  Crop  Report 

Agricultural  Statistician  Gillett  reports  that  corn 
planting  did  not  become  general  until  about  May  27  on 
account  of  the  wet  soils  and  a  large  amount  remained 
to  be  planted  after  June  1.  Winter  wheat  came  through 
in  excellent  condition  and  supplemented  by  the  Spring 
rains  gives  an  average  condition  of  93  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal.  Spring  grains  which  were  got  in  early  are  look¬ 
ing  extra  well  at  the  present  time.  Oats  averaged  89 
per  cent  of  normal  compared  with  87  last  June;  barley 
averaged  87  per  cent  of  normal  compared  with  86  last 
June  and  Spring  wheat  averaged  84  compared  with  82 
last  June.  Rye  came  through  the  Winter  in  good  shape, 
with  a  reported  condition  on  June  1  of  90  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  79  a  year  ago. 

Although  the  drought  last  Summer  was  very  hard  on 
the  pastures  and  meadows,  the  Winter  and  Spring  were 
more  favorable  with  the  result  that  high  condition  fig¬ 
ures  were  reported  for  June  1.  Many  of  the  new  seedings 
were  killed  and  had  to  be  replanted  to  other  crops. 
Some  pastures  were  turned  on  too  early  this  Spring  on 
account  of  a  shortage  of  hay  in  the  barns.  Alfalfa  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  relatively  better  condition  than  the 
other  hays. 

In  general  apples  gave  a  fairly  heavy  bloom  this 
Spring  although  the  weather  was  not  the  most  favorable 
for  pollination  and  the  percentage  set  may  be  limited 
considerably  on  this  account.  In  most  instances, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  which  had  good  production  last 
year,  gave  a  light  bloom  this  year.  The  important  va¬ 
rieties  showing  the  heaviest  bloom  were  Baldwin.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Ben  Davis.  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Duch¬ 
ess,  Wealthy  and  Delicious  were  reported  to  have  light 
bloom.  Since  the  Baldwin  is  by  far  the  most  import¬ 
ant  variety  of  apple  grown  in  New  York  State,  the 
out-turn  of  this  variety  determines  to  a  large  extent 
the  size  of  the  apple  production. 

Peach  trees  have  been  declining  in  number  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  during  the  past  several  years  on  account 
of  winter-killing  and  the  difficulty  of  protecting  the 
fruit  from  insect  injury.  Although  too  early  to  make  a 
satisfactory  forecast  of  the  cr^p  the  outlook  is  favorable 
at  the  present  time. 

All  indications  point  to  a  light  pear  crop  in  New 
York  State,  especially  of  Bartletts  and  Seckels.  The 
bloom  has  been  light  and  the  reported  condition  is  only 
49  per  cent  of  a  full  crop,  with  81  last  June. 

The  cherry  production  for  the  State  is  not  at  all 
promising.  Cold  rainy  weather  at  blossoming  time,  with 
frosts  early  in  May,  apparently  damaged  the  sour  cher¬ 
ries  in  Western  New  York. 


Notes  from  the  Catskills 

Having  had  so  much  difficulty  getting  early  cauli¬ 
flower  plants  we  determined  this  Spring  to  raise  enough 
if  such  a  thing  were  possible  and  there  are  in  all,  early 
and  late  together,  about  120  feet  of  six-foot  beds.  My 
only  active  part  in  making  them  was  to  sew  together 
innumerable  yards  of  cheesecloth,  some  of  it  being  in 
short  narrow  length  that  had  been  used  before  over 
smaller  beds.  Although  cheesecloth  may  not  be  needed 
by  the  later  plants  as  a  protection  from  the  weather,  it 
serves  to  keep  out  many  insects  and  in  case  of  heavy 
showers  plants  are  not  badly  washed  as  is  often  the 
case  with  beds  left  uncovered.  Seeds  in  the  hotbeds 
did  not  come  up  well  as  was  also  the  case  with  some 
others.  Besides  the  above  there  are  eight  rows  the 
width  of  the  garden  sown  in  the  open  ground.  These 
were  covered  with  beet  pulp  bags  ripped  up  and  have 
come  up  much  better  than  any  of  the  others.  The  bags 


were  removed  as  soon  as  the  plants  came  up. 

Those  who  try  to  raise  their  own  plants  have  many 
problems  to  meet.  Occasionally  someone  gets  in  too 
much  fertilizer  and  burns  up  the  plants,  or  maggots  get 
in  their  deadly  work.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  often  used 
to  disinfect  the  ground,  the  usual  amount  being  one 
ounce  to  15  gallons  of  water.  The  man  from  Cornell 
who  advised  its  use  said  when  using  it  after  plants 
were  up  to  remove  cap  from  the  spout  of  the  watering 
pot  and  run  a  stream  along  beside  the  rows,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  get  it  on  the  plants.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
burn  them  with  the  solution  if  made  too  strong.  Cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  is  recommended  for  damping  off  as 
well  as  maggots. 

There  are  many  conflicting  stories  about  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  dam  in  the  East  Branch  of  the  Delaware, 
and  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  be  settled  yet,  though 
drillings  are  being  made  in  the  valley  above  Downs- 
ville.  At  any  rate  the  people  of  the  Little  Delaware 
can  rest  in  peace  for  a  few  more  years,  assured  that 
the  valley  will  not  be  flooded  and  they  be  forced  to 
leave  their  homes  and  farms  where  many  of  them  have 
spent  a  lifetime  or  nearly.  Only  along  certain  parts  of 
its  course  is  the  Beaverkill  Valley  adapted  to  farming; 
much  of  the  country  along  the  river  is  rather  wild  and 
sparsely  settled,  there  being  mainly  boarding-houses, 
country  homes,  lodges,  etc.  The  Little  Delaware  is  one 
of  the  best  farming  sections  in  Delaware  County.  The 
homes  are  not  luxurious  exactly,  but  they  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  conveniences  and  comforts  and  the  people 
would  not  be  likely  to  better  themselves  by  going  else¬ 
where  as  they  would  have  had  to  do  had  the  original 
plans  gone  through.  edna  m.  Northrop. 

New  York. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

We  began  our  harvest  on  the  second  of  June,  which 
was  the  earliest  in  our  memory.  Orchard  grass  and 
clovers  were  just  right  to  cut  and  we  had  considerable 
wheat  to  cut  for  hay,  which  was  just  heading  well.  At 
this  point  wheat  makes  about  the  same  quality  hay  as 
Timothy  if  put  up  right,  but  we  did  not  get  ours  in  the 
way  we  wanted.  It  was  cut  on  Tuesday  and  not  put 
up  until  the  next  Thursday.  It  was  very  heavy  having 
been  sown  in  potato  ground  last  Fall,  and  the  heavy 
application  of  fertilizer  to  the  potatoes  was  mostly  in 
the  soil.  This  wheat  stood  nearly  six  feet  in  height. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  dry,  and  just  as  soon  as  it  would 
get  about  dry  it  would  rain  again.  It  rained  more  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  than  all  of  last  Summer,  but  even  at  that 
we  are  still  far  behind  in  our  rainfall. 

My  neighbors  tell  me  that  I  made  a  great  mistake  in 
cutting  this  wheat  for  hay,  but  I  can’t  see  where  there 
is  any  use  of  competing  with  the  western  farmers  in 
growing  60-cent  wheat.  Records  show  us  that  we  can¬ 
not  produce  it  for  less  than  $1  in  this  State  and,  where 
it  has  to  be  cut  by  hand,  as  with  us,  $2  would  come 
nearer  the  cost. 

On  the  other  hand  this  field  produced  over  two  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  with  very  little  cost  of  making.  This 
is  safely  worth  $15  per  ton  on  the  farm,  or  $30  per  acre. 
Our  yield  of  wheat  would  not  have  been  over  25  bushels 
and  the  cost  several  times  as  much.  Wheat  cut  for  hay 
is  not  nearly  so  hard  on  the  soil,  and  the  young  grass 
has  a  much  better  chance  if  it  is  cut  off  early.  We 
sowed  this  particular  piece  in  Alfalfa  and  have  a  fine 
stand. 

We  finished  the  third  spray  on  most  of  our  orchards 
on  June  3;  this  is  really  what  is  mostly  termed  the 
fourth  spray,  but  we  have  been  omitting  the  pre-pink, 
so  it  is  only  our  third.  The  value  of  spraying  can  be 
seen  in  this  section  more  clearly  this  Spring  than  ever 
before.  Orchards  that  are  sprayed  systematically  are 
very  full  of  fruit,  while  those  that  received  no  spray, 
although  they  set  full  in  the  beginning,  have  fallen  so 
badly  that  there  will  be  no  crop  at  all,  while  what  few 
there  are  still  hanging  are  so  badly  infested  with  scab 
and  other  diseases  that  should  they  mature  would  be 
worthless.  Scab  infestation  has  been  very  severe  this 
year  due  to  the  cold  weather,  and  codling  moths  are 
the  mos  tnumerous  I  ever  saw.  Gurculios  and  the  aphids 
are  very  bad. 

The  cicada  or  17-year  locusts  are  with  us  again  this 
year  in  hordes.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  worse 
than  I  ever  saw  them,  but  then  I  expect  that  is  because 
I  have  observed  them  more  closely.  They  keep  up 
such  a  din  that  it  can  be  heard  above  the  noise  of  the 
sprayer  and  when  the  spray  gun  is  turned  on  a  tree 
they  go  out  in  swarms  like  bees.  I  noticed  the  first 
laying  of  eggs  on  June  13,  and  I  expect  that  we  will 
lose  some  of  our  apple  crop  from  the  damage  done  by 
the  locusts.  The  weakening  of  the  limbs  and  twigs 
will  cause  a  lot  of  them  to  break  by  the  weight  of  the 
apples  as  they  grow. 

Our  local  strawberry  market  opened  the  first  of 
.Tune  at  $1  per  gallon,  but  inside  a  week  was  down  to 
50  cents.  There  has  been  a  very  good  crop  but,  as  I 
see  it.  50  cents  here  is  the  same  as  $1  two  years  ago. 
I  paid  $3  per  day  for  labor;  flour  cost  me  $1.40  per 
bag ;_  coffee  was  50  and  60c,  and  other  things  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Today  I  am  paying  $1.50  for  labor,  buying 
good  flour  for  70c  and  the  same  brand  of  coffee  for  25c. 

Every  time  we  go  in  the  orchards  we  see  more  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  drought,  limbs  that  came  out  and 
set  fruit  will  suddenly  wilt  and  die,  several  trees  came 
out  and  set  fruit  and  then  died  entirely.  Nothing  like 
this  ever  happened  in  our  orchards  before,  so  it  must 
have  been  the  dry  weather.  l.  g.  zinn. 

Barbour  Co.,  AY.  Ara. 


Delaware  Notes 

Strawberries  are  at  their  height  now  and  are  being 
sold  in  large  quantities  at  the  different  auction  blocks 
where  they  are  bringing  from  $3.50  to  $6  per  crate  of 
baskets.  They  go  north  over  the  Delmarva  trail  by 
hundreds  of  trucks  daily. 

There  have  been  more  than  300  acres  of  peppers  con¬ 
tracted  for  by  the  farmers  residing  in  the  Bridgeville 
and  Greenwood  sections  and  the  farmers  have  been 
very  busy  recently  setting  out  the  plants  for  this  large 
crop  of  peppers.  The  peppers  are  being  grown  for  a 
firm  at  Lincoln,  Del.  The  contract  price  runs  around 
25  cents  per  five-eighths  basket  and  farmers  are  under 
the  opinion _  that  they  can  make  some  money  at  this 
price  as  their  yields  are  generally  large  and  the  peppers 
mostly  large  also  in  these  sections. 

The  pepper  industry  was  not  started  in  this  section 
until  recent  years  and  now  it  has  become  one  of  the 
staple  crops.  The  pepper  is  similar  to  a  tomato  in 
growth  ;  it  is  green  at  first  and  then  turns  red  when 
it  is  harvested.  Peppers  are  generally  used  in  making 
such  as  pepper-hash,  chow  chows,  and  for  pickling  pur¬ 
poses  and  also  provide  coloring  matter  for  various 
canned  products.  haul  p.  Thompson. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


False  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

Daring  Summer,  and  especially  toward 
Autumn,  when  pasture  grasses  have  been 
scant  and  dry,  owners  of  cattle  often  get 
a  great  scare  from  a  disease  which  may 
be  termed  false  or  pseudo  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  and  which  technically  is  known 
as  mycotic  stomatitis.  The  symptoms  of 
this  disease  and  of  the  dreaded  contagi¬ 
ous  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  sev¬ 
eral  times  has  broken  out  in  this  country 
and  had  to  be  stamped  out,  by  the  killing 
process,  at  tremendous  expense,  are  so 
similar,  in  some  respects,  that  errors  in 
diagnosis  sometimes  have  occurred.  In 
fact,  one  outbreak  that  caused  a  tremend¬ 
ous  amount  of  concern,  work  and  expense 
might  have  been  squelched  in  short  order 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  initial 
cases  were  wrongly  diagnosed  as  being 
mycotic  stomatitis.  When  the  correct 
diagnosis  later  was  made  affected  animals 
had  been  shipped  to  the  stockyards,  and 
then  the  disease  ran  riot  and  several 
months  passed  before  it  could  be  eradi¬ 
cated  at  an  expense  reaching  the  million 
dollar  figure. 

Fortunately,  mycotic  stomatitis  is  a 
simple  disease,  confined  to  cattle,  and 
usually  occurring  on  a  single  farm  at  a 
time.  It  is  caused  by  acrid  fungus  spores 
in  forage,  not  by  a  virulent  ultra-micros¬ 
copic,  filterable  virus,  such  as  causes  true 
contagious  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and 
rarely  causes  fatalities,  when  affected 
cattle  are  promptly  and  properly  treated. 
Contagious  foot-and-mouth  disease  is,  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  readily 
contracted  and  spread  diseases  and  at¬ 
tacks  all  cloven-footed  animals.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rapidity  of  its  spread  and  the 
economic  losses  it  causes  in  shrink  of 
milk  and  loss  of  flesh,  etc.,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  invari¬ 
ably  followed  the  practice  of  immediately 
slaughtering  all  animals  found  affected 
with  contagious  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
and  at  the  same  time  eliminating  exposed 
animals  and  maintaining  close  quaran¬ 
tines  until  the  malady  has  been  suppressed. 
When  animals  are  condemned  and 
slaughtered  on  account  of  contagious  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  the  owners  are  reim¬ 
bursed  for  their  losses  jointly  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  authori¬ 
ties.  Slaughter  of  animals  affected  with 
mycotic  stomatitis  is  not,  however,  nec¬ 
essary,  nor  need  an  outbreak  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  cause  serious  concern.  The  import¬ 
ant  matter,  in  every  instance,  is  to  make 
perfectly  positive  the  exact  nature  of  the 
disease,  that  contagious  foot-and-mouth 
disease  may  never  again  get  the  start  it 
once  did,  through  an  error  in  diagnosis. 

-Mycotic  stomatitis  is  characterized  by 
the  following  symptoms  :  The  affected  ani¬ 
mal  stops  eating  and  chewing  the  cud 
(ruminating),  as  mastication  of  feed  be¬ 
comes  difficult.  Saliva  dribbles  or  flows 
from  the  mouth.  The  lining  membranes 
of  the  mouth  are  seen  to  be  red,  hot, 
swollen  and  studded  with  small  blisters. 
The  blisters  or  vesicles  soon  rupture  and 
ulcers  form,  varying  in  size  from  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  ulcers  chiefly  form  on  the  gums, 
around  the  incisor  teeth,  on  the  dental 
pad,  inside  the  lips,  and  on  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  They  contain  browntish-yellow 
colored  broken  down  tissue,  underlaid  by 
new  sprouting  granular  tissue.  A  foul 
odor  is  given  off.  Scabs  may  also  form 
upon  the  lips  and  around  the  nostrils.  In 
some  cases  there  is  some  swelling  and 
soreness  of  the  hoof-heads  and  pasterns. 
No  vesicles  form  upon  Hie  affected  parts 
of  the  feet.  The  animal  is  lame.  The 
teats  of  milk  cows  sometimes  become 
slightly  affected  and  milk  yield  lessens. 
Badly  affected,  poorly  treated  animals 
become  emaciated  and  deaths  have  been 
known  to  occur,  but  they  are  rare. 

Contagious  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
compared  with  mycotic  stomatitis  just 
described,  shows  the  following  symptoms  : 
The  affected  animal  becomes  quite  sick 
and  has  fever.  Vesicles  form  in  the  mouth 
and  on  the  feet  and  udder.  Those  in  the 
mouth  form  on  the  lips,  tongue,  cheeks 
and  dental  pad.  They  contain  watery 
•fluid  or  lymph,  soon  rupture  and  leave 


raw  sores  with  shreds  of  tissue  hanging 
from  their  borders.  The  animal  champs 
its  jaws  with  a  loud,  smacking  noise  and 
saliva  is  profuse,  thick  and  ropy  and 
hangs  in  strings  from  the  mouth.  The 
smacking  noise  made  by  the  mouth  is 
highly  characteristic  and  not  prominent 
in  mycotic  stomatitis  cases.  The  vesi¬ 
cles  or  blisters  on  the  feet  (not  seen  in 
mycotic  stomatitis)  form  between  the 
toes,  or  on  the  hoof-head.  Such  hoof 
symptoms  are  the  chief  lesion  in  the  dis¬ 
ease  of  hogs.  One  or  all  of  the  feet  may 
be  attacked.  In  cattle,  the  hoof  some¬ 
times  sloughs  off,  or  the  ulceration  may 
spread  to  the  inner  tissues  of  the  hoof. 
Sores  or  ulcers,  tend  to  become  infected 
and  those  on  the  udder  may  cause  de¬ 
structive  mastitis  (garget)  or  gangrene 
and  sloughing.  The  animal  is  stiff  or 


lame.  A  thick,  yellowish  secretion  of 
mucus  gathers  in  the  inner  corners  of 
the  eyes  and  about  the  rims  of  the  nos¬ 
trils.  Mortality  usually  is  quite  small, 
but,  as  already  stated,  the  disease  is  not 
allowed  to  run  its  course  when  it  occurs 
in  America,  eradication  being  considered 
the  best  policy. 

When  cattle  are  found  affected  with 
mycotic  stomatitis  they  should  at  once 
be  stabled,  while  unaffected  ones  are 
moved  into  a  different  pasture.  Feed 
soft  mashes  and  wetted  hay.  Supply  all 
the  pure  drinking  water  the  cattle  care 
to  take.  Dissolve  a  heaping  tablespoon 
of  borax  in  each  of  the  first  two  buckets 
of  water  taken  during  the  day.  Swab 
out  the  mouth  with  a  1  per  cent  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate,  or  coal-tar 
disinfectant,  once  or  twice  daily ;  then 
place  in  the  mouth  a  mixture  of  one 
tablespoon  each  of  powdered  borax  and 
powdered  alum  per  pint  of  strained 
honey  or  molasses.  Obstinate  ulcers 
should  be  scraped  clean  and  then 
swabbed  two  or  three  times  with  tincture 
of  iodine ;  afterward  a  20  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  argyrol  may  be  applied  daily,  with 
a  swab  of  sterilized  cotton  tied  on  a 
small  stick,  until  healing  is  complete. 
Range  cattle  may  be  given  common  salt 
containing  four  ounces  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  per  12  quarts,  as  a  lick,  in  place  of 
ordinary  salt.  Treat  sores  on  the  feet  by 
swabbing  with  tincture  of  iodine  a  few 
times;  then  apply  daily  a  mixture  of 
about  equal  quantities  of  melted  pine-tar. 


lard  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  apply  ben- 
zoated  oxid  of  zinc  ointment.  Always 
have  a  qualified  veterinarian  examine  af¬ 
fected  cattle  before  deciding  to  give  them 
treatment. 


Milk  Production  Costs 

Ivan  McKcllip,  extension  specialist  at 
Ohio  State  University,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  of  production  and  feed  cost 
with  1,100  cows  in  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  associations  in  the  State.  These  cows 
averaged  7,597  lbs.  of  milk,  and  322  lbs. 
butterfat.  Their  production  was  valued 
at  .$229  ;  feed  cost,  $93 ;  net  above  feed, 
$136. 

The  feed  cost  for  100'  lbs.  of  milk  was 
$1.22  and  the  feed  cost  for  producing  one 
pound  of  butterfat  was  2S.8  cents.  The 
average  labor  income  from  the  average 
association  cow  was  approximately  $90 
and  the  average  labor  income  per  hour 
per  cow  was  about  GO  cents. 

Dairy  herd  improvement  associations 
have  been  operating  in  the  State  for  the 


past  16  years.  The  Barnesville  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  Belmont  County,  is  the  oldest. 
It  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  de¬ 
cided  help  in  keeping  yearly  milk,  butter¬ 
fat,  feed,  and  cost  records  on  each  cow 
in  the  association.  Knowing  each  cow’s 
production,  these  men  have  been  able  to 
increase  the  production  of  their  cows  in 
eight  years  from  270  lbs.  of  butterfat  to 
360  lbs.  of  butterfat.  As  ordinarily  con¬ 
ducted  a  dairy  herd  improvement  asso¬ 
ciation  is  an  organization  of  between  20 
and  50  dairymen  who  co-operatively  em¬ 
ploy  a  man  to  keep  production,  feed,  and 
income  records  of  their  cows. 


Caked  Udder 

My  cow’s  udder  is  hard  ever  since  her 
calf  was  born.  The  calf  is  about  10  days 
old.  I  have  been  bathing  the  udder  in 
very  hot  water  several  times  daily,  then 
rubbing  with  an  ointment  recommmended 
for  this  purpose.  o.  c.  C. 

Maryland. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  cow’s  udder 
to  get  hard  at  calving  time,  especially  if 
she  is  a  good  cow.  When  no  infectious 
garget  is  present,  the  swelling  will  usu¬ 
ally  subside  in  a  few  days,  with  the  bath¬ 
ing  and  anointing  suggested.  Light  feed¬ 
ing  of  grain,  the  use  of  bran  and  a  mild 
physic  of  Epsom  salts,  one  pound  in 
water,  poured  down  carefully  from  a  long¬ 
necked  bottle,  is  often  found  useful.  An 
ounce  of  saltpeter  may  be  given  in  the 
same  way  after  the  physic  has  worked. 

It  is  essential  that  the  cow  be  kept 
from  exposure,  such,  as  lying  in  a  wet 


spot  or  staying  out  at  night.  If  the 
trouble  does  not  subside  soon,  a  veteri¬ 
narian,  or  some  experienced  person  who 
can  see  the  cow,  should  be  called. 


Muley  Cattle 

Is  there  such  a  breed  of  cattle  as  the 
Muley ’s?  Where  did  they  come  from? 
Are  they  beef  or  milk  cows?  A.  m.  c. 

New  York. 

No  one  knows  the  origin  of  Muley,  or 
hornless,  cattle.  Some  of  this  type  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  this  country 
by  Virginia  colonists,  and  are  doubtless 
the  ancestors  of  the  Tolled  Durham,  or 
Shorthorns,  we  have  today.  There  is  an 
extensive  history  of  various  polled  cattle 
in  England — white  and  red  polled,  Aber- 
deen-Angus,  Galloway  and  Hereford. 

Two  well-known  types  of  hornless 
cattle  in  this  country  are  Polled  Durham, 
and  Red  Polled,  combination  beef  and 
dairy  animals,  excellent  for  beef  with  in¬ 
dividuals  and  strains  of  dairy  merit.  The 
other  polled  types,  such  as  Angus,  are 
strictly  beef  animals. 


Hog-  Vaccination 

Am  I  permitted  to  vaccinate  my  own 
hogs  against  cholera,  provided  I  under¬ 
stand  how  to  do  the  work?  p.  s. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  following  official  instructions  are 
from  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Berne 
A.  Pyrke,  who  has  charge  of  this  matter. 

1.  All  needles,  syringes,  and  receptacles 
used  in  the  injection  of  serum  or  virus 
should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before 
and  after  each  use. 

2.  The  site  of  injection  should  be  upon 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  or  other  suit¬ 
able  location,  and,  where  the  double  or 
Simultaneous  treatment  is  used,  virus  and 
serum  should  be  injected  on  opposite 
sides,  separate  syringes  being  used.  This 
region  should  be  cleansed  and  disinfected. 
(Painting  with  tincture  of  iodine  is  rec¬ 
ommended  before  and  after  injection, 
especially  if  virus  is  used.)  Injection 
should  be  deep  into  the  muscular  tissue, 
and  care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid 
needle  injuring  joints  or  other  bony 
structures.  In  very  cold  weather  the  fluid 
should  be  warmed  to  near  body  tempera¬ 
ture.  Serum  must  never  be  allowed  to 
freeze,  and  the  unprotected  bottle  should 
not  be  placed  in  sunlight.  Virus  should 
be  used  fresh  and  all  that  is  not  used 
sboulc^  be  destroyed  by  burning.  All  con¬ 
tainers  should  be  kept  closed  and  con¬ 
tamination  avoided. 

3.  All  hogs  given  the  simultaneous 
treatment  must  be  given  an  antiseptic 
bath  using  a  two-per-cent  solution  of 
cresol  compound,  U.  S.  I’.,  or  other  ap¬ 
proved  disinfectant,  before  being  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  with  susceptible  swine. 
Premises  occupied  by  such  swine  during 
the  period  of  treatment  must  be  disin¬ 
fected  before  the  quarantine  is  removed. 

4.  In  the  simultaneous  treatment  the 
entire  herd  should  be  treated.  All  hogs 
so  treated  should  be  isolated  and  quaran¬ 
tined  for  30  days  from  date  of  treatment, 
and  they  shall  not  be  shipped,  moved  or 
distributed  within  above  period  except 
under  special  permit. 

5.  The  simultaneous  treatment  should 
not  be  used  on  very  young  pigs,  on  sows 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  on  unthrifty  ani¬ 
mals,  on  those  about  to  be  shipped,  or  in 
herds  where  hog  cholera  already  exists. 
The  simultaneous  treatment  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  only  by  persons  duly  author¬ 
ized  to  practice  veterinary  medicine  and 
in  conformity  with  the  methods  as  set 
forth  herein. 

6.  All  cars,  pens,  yards,  chutes,  and 
other  enclosures  or  places  used  in  the 
transportation,  herding,  or  yarding  of 
cholera-infected  swine  shall  be  cleaned 
and  disinfected  in  the  following  manner 
as  soon  as  possible  after  removal  of  such 
swine :  Remove  all  the  litter  and  manure, 
and  thoroughly  disinfect  such  material 
if  swine  will  afterwards  nave  access  to 
same.  Saturate  the  inside  surface  of  cars, 
chutes,  alleys,  and  pens  with  a  compound 
solution  of  cresol  U.  S.  P.,  by  using  four 
ounces  to  each  gallon  of  water,  or  such 
other  disinfectant  as  may  be  officially 
approved. 

The  above  shall  be  considered  as  official 
instructions  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
trol  or  eradication  of  the  disease  known 
as  hog  cholera. 


Rinda’s  Rosaire's  Tessie  7250S3,  a  purebred  Jersey  cow  owned  by  John  Kopplin, 
Gaston,  Ore.,  has  set  a  new  national  record  for  butterfat  production  by  a  senior 
three-year-old  Jersey  cow  officially  tested  365  day s.  In  a  year  she  produced  1.042.81 
lbs.  of  butterfat,  15,592  lbs.  of  milk,  the  equivalent  of  1,303  lbs.  of  butter,  7,252 

quarts  of  milk. 


HI  r$  • 
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Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  New  York. 
Ilolstcins  on  Dairy  Farm  in  South  Dakota 
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Dairymen’s  League  Annual 
Meeting 

This  was  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June 
17-18,  about  800  delegates  attending.  The 
Home  Department  session  occupied  the 
iirst  day.  Miss  Vera  McCrea,  director, 
o-iving  the  address  of  welcome.  Mrs. 
George  M.  Tyler,  of  Honeoye  Falls,  was 
chairman,  and  Miss  Mina  Guilford,  of 
Friendship,  secretary.  Reports  on  Home 
Department  activities  were  received  from 
the  21  districts  of  the  association. 

The  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  an 
address  by  Congresswoman  Ruth  Bryan 
Owen,  of  Florida,  on  “Our  Place  in  a 
Changing  World.”  She  referred  to  the 
widening  sphere  of  woman,  her  influence 
in  legislation,  especially  in  matters  of 
welfare,  the  protection  of  the  home  and 
its  children.  She  pictured  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  men  and  women  founders  of 
the  country,  and  deplored  the  compla¬ 
cency  of  those  who  claim  to  be  patriotic, 
but  do  nothing  but  boast.  The  ideal  is 
groups  of  women  working  together  in 
laudable  causes. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  League 
occupied  the  forenoon  of  June  18,  re¬ 
ports  of  officers  and  committees.  New 
directors  announced  as  elected  are  :  Paul 
Talbot,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. ;  Ernest 
C.  Storbeck,  Macedon,  N.  Y.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  re-elected  directors  for  three- 
year  terms :  L.  M.  Hardin,  Sussex,  N. 
J. ;  John  S.  Petteys,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.; 
L.  A.  Chapin,  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  A.  L. 
Milks,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  L.  Ut¬ 
ter,  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  A.  Coulter, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Five  resolutions  were  introduced,  four 
being  adopted.  The  lirst  was : 

Resolved,  That  all  the  acts,  matters 
and  things  done  and  performed  by  the  di¬ 
rectors,  executive  committee  and  officers 
of  this  association  in  the  constructing, 
acquiring  and  disposing  of  property, 
plants,  equipment  and  supplies,  and  of 
contracts  made,  and  expenditures  in¬ 
curred  and  paid  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  association,  and  generally 
the  entire  management  of  the  business  of 
this  association  during  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1931,  be,  and  the  same  are 
he  eby  in  all  respects  ratified,  approved 
and  confirmed,  this  including  differen¬ 
tials  established  and  distributions  made 
of  funds,  which  differentials  and  distribu¬ 
tions  are  hereby  declared  to  be  equitable. 

The  second  was  in  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  Dwight  Beardsley,  who  re¬ 
signed  after  being  director  17  years. 

The  next  referred  to  cuts  in  the  price 
of  milk  and  suggested  the  possibility  of 
the  League  engaging  in  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  in  fields  where  this  may  be  deemed 
desirable. 

The  fourth  resolution  concerned  the 
sub-district  president  system,  which  is 
said  to  cost  the  League  about  $47,000 
annually.  The  resolution  read  : 

Resolved,  That  the  auditing  committee 
be  requested  to  make  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  investigation  of  all  sub-district 
presidents’  expenditures  and  activities, 
and  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  work  accomplished.  Be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  said  auditing  com¬ 
mittee  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  reso¬ 
lutions  committee  of  1932,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  have  this  information  upon 
which  to  base  their  recommendations  to 
the  1932  annual  membership  meeting. 

Resolution  No.  5  was  : 

Resolved,  That  we  do  not  favor  the 
advisability  of  retaining  county  presi¬ 
dents,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  an  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  to  our  organization.  We 
also  feel  that  the  work  in  the  districts 
and  sub-districts  can  be  efficiently  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  directors  and  division 
representatives,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  office  of  the  district 
and  sub-district  presidents  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

This  created  discussion  from  the  floor, 
some  feeling  that  the  loss  of  these  district 
presidents  would  lessen  the  touch  of  the 
membership  with  the  official  body.  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  nothing  be  done 
about  this  until  after  the  auditing  com¬ 
mittee’s  investigations,  provided  in  the 
fourth  resolution  be  reported  next  year. 

At  the  afternoon  session  President 
Sexauer  gave  a  comprehensive  report  of 
the  League’s  status  and  activities  during 
the  year. 

As  to  the  price  outlook  he  believes 
that : 

“We  must  look  forward  during  the 
next  year,  and  possibly  several  years, 
to  lower  price  levels  for  agricultural  and 
milk  products.  We  must  produce  and 
operate  more  economically  and  efficient¬ 
ly  both  as  individuals  and  as  an  organi¬ 
zation. 

“If  it  becomes  impossible  to  maintain 
a  fair  price  for  milk,  I  can  see  nothing 
for  the  Dairymen’s  League  to  do  but  to 
demand  that  dealers  reduce  their  operat¬ 
ing  costs  so  that  the  burden  of  lessened 
returns  may  not  fall  entirely  upon 
farmers.” 

The  visiting  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur  M. 
Hyde,  who  endorsed  the  idea  of  national 
control  of  dairy  products,  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton,  “which  will  pass  back  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers  equitable  benefits,  and  a  market 
that  will  take  the  product  at  a  price 
above  cost  of  production.”  Referring  to 
the  changing  times,  he  said : 

“There  was  a  time  when  the  problems 
of  the  fa  rm  were  almost  exclusively  pro¬ 
duction  problems.  The  farmer  was  little 
concerned  with  what  occurred  outside  his 


own  fences.  The  home  farm  produced 
practically  all  the  family  ate  or  wore. 
It  was  a  self-sufficient  economic  unit.  If 
there  was  a  surplus  over  home  needs,  it 
was  sold  for  what  it  would  bring  in  town. 
No  one  worried  much  over  the  prices. 
The  living  had  already  been  made. 

“When  farmers  ceased  raising  things 
primarily  for  the  family  to  eat  and  wear 
and  began  producing  a  money  crop  pri¬ 
marily  to  be  marketed,  farming  ceased  to 
to  merely  a  way  of  living,  and  became  an 
industry. 

“I  regret  that  the  old-time  farmstead 
with  its  cellar  and  smoke-house  is  pass¬ 
ing,  but  the  change  is  in  line  with  our 
modern  life.  I  regret  it,  but  I  do  not 
complain  about  it.  The  vital  point  is 
that  farming,  having  become  an  industry, 
must,  perforce,  conduct  itself  as  an  in¬ 
dustry.”  w.  w.  H. 


Recent  Ayrshire  Records 

During  April,  the  17  Ayrshires  owned 
by  the  George  I.  Cotton  Est.,  Friendship, 
N.  Y.,  averaged  855  lbs.  milk,  31.53  lbs. 
of  butterfat,  under  the  Ayrshire  Herd 
Test  rules.  Every  cow  in  the  herd  that 
had  once  freshened,  regardless  of  age  or 
stage  of  lactation,  was  included  in  com¬ 
puting  this  average.  Individual  honors 
in  the  herd  were  won  by  Grace  Sampson, 
a  three-year-old,  which  produced  1,599 
lbs.  milk,  48.13  lbs.  of  butterfat ;  and 
Louise  Sampson,  a  two-year-old,  which 
produced  1,149  lbs.  milk,  46.53  lbs.  of 
butterfat. 


Livestock  Sales 

June  25. — Maryland  Ram  Sale,  La 
Plata,  Md. 

July  28. — Maryland  Ram  Sale,  Cen¬ 
terville,  Md. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

June  24-26. — Long  Island  Potato  Tour. 
County  agents  or  Farm  Bureau  managers 
will  give  details. 

June  24-26. — Soil  Fertility  Conference, 
State  College,  Pa. 

June  24-26.  —  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  ,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Brown,  Louisville,  Ky. 

June  24-26. — Fiftieth  Annual  Soil  Fer¬ 
tility  Conference,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College  P.  O.,  Pa. 

June  27. — Field  Day  and  Picnic,  New 
York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  .  Moor- 
denier  Hills  Farm,  Ira  G.  Payne,  owner, 
East  Sehodack,  N.  Y. 

July  21-23. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aug.  3-7.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  Annual  Amer¬ 
ican  ^  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Y'onkers,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-12. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  8-10. — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon,  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 


GUERNSEYS 


Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berksltires 

Boars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  botn  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (DutcheisCoON:  Y. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  VJ 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

from  one  month  to  serviceable  age.  Sons  of  Upland’s 
Good  Gift  A.  R. ,  sire  of  Junior  Champion,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Show,  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with  records  up  to 
700  lbs.  fat.  Herd  Accredited  and  Blood  Tested.  Prices 
to  suit  times.  FRITZLYN  FARMS,  Pipersville,  Pa. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


HEREFORDS 


Pasture 

■/x  NOT 


Enough 

Repeated  tests  show  that  while 
pasture  plus  good  dairy  feed 
is  better  than  pasture  alone, 
yet  pasture  plus  dairy  feed  plus 
roughage  (hay  and  silage)  is 
still  more  profitable. 

Under  present  market  condi 
tions  most  dairymen  will  find 
it  profitable  to  replace  part  & 
of  the  silage  and  hay  with 


DRIED  MOLASSES  BEET  PULP 

Dairymen  interested  in  their  results 
next  fall  and  winter,  as  well  as  now, 
should  follow  this  program  for  their 
cows: 

(a)  Good  Pasture. 

(b)  3  or  4  lbs.  daily  of  Dried 
Molasses  Beet  Pulp. 

(c)  A  good  dairy  feed,  fed  accord¬ 
ing  to  milk  production. 

(d)  Ample  water  supply. 

Cows  so  fed  will  milk  better  all  summer, 
go  into  the  winter  in  better  condition, 
and  produce  more  profitably  all  year. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Dried  Molasses 
Beet  Pulp,  or  write 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Box  68,  N.  End  Sta.,  Dept.  R-10,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Left:  Dried 
M  o  1  a  e  6  e  8 
Beet  PoJp 
before  it  is 
moistened. 

Right :  Note 
how  it  swells 
after  water 
ie  added. 
Loosely  held 
togetheritis 
digested  to 
the  utmost. 
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Know  these 


FACTS 

before 
you  buy 
a  milker 


One-piece  all-rubber  mouth  piece 
Single  metal  tube,  with  rubber  joints 


—  these  two  features  make  it  easy  for  Burrell 
users  to  produce  clean  milk — and  they  are  two 
reasons  why  you  should  prefer  the  Burrell. 
Single  and  double  units.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

“  It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean’' 

Cherry-Burrell  Corp.,  20  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


BUrrell) 


Horse  injured? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBING 


10  HEREFORD 
COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

some  with  calves  by  side,  others  bred.  Mated  to  our  best 
herd  sires.  Priced  reasonable.  High  quality. 
Would  make  real  foundation  herd. 


Write  for  Details. 

BROOKVALE  FARM 


Herd  Accredited. 

WINDSOR,  MASS. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  CATTLE 

perfected  at  81 

met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interes 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  wri 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N. 


DOGS 


0LREGBSTEREDD  English  Shepherds 

Natural  heel  drivers,  black  bodies,  tan  and  white 
markings,  tan  spots  over  eyes. 

Males,  $15  each  -  Females,  $10  each 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  Jeilerson,  N.  ¥. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TEIiKIEIi  PUPS-Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Greve  City.  Pa, 


Absorbine  is  the  dependable  liniment  when 
gashes,  bruises,  threaten  lay-ups.  Fast  to 
ease  inflammation  and  guard  against  infec¬ 
tion,  it’s  a  quick  healing  aid.  Muscles  and 
tendons  strained  by  pulling,  too,  respond 
to  this  38-year-old  liniment.  No  blisters — 
no  lost  hair — horse  can  work.  A  real  econ¬ 
omy.  All  druggists  —  $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F. 
Young, Inc.,288LymanSt.,Springfield,Mass. 

A  RABBITS  A  I 


Reg.  pedigreed  chinchillas,  white,  gray,  flemish 

GIANTS,  reasonable.  GreenMountainRabbitry.Monlgomery  Clr.,Vt. 


Rahhilc  A  Qimnlioc  C°mPlete  descriptive  literature. 

ndUUIlb  Ot  duppilGb  Albert  Face,,  Jr.,115-D,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 


HORSES 


CL.l1.nl  D„_* „  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
onetiana  romes  MARES  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater, Oliia 


SHEEP 


8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Fit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

O.  BUCKLEY,  Wccdrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 


\  .%  SWINE  .%  ] 

SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  flog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

7- 8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 

8- 9  weeks  old,  $4.25  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $5.50  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  $4.00 
9  weeks  old,  $4.50 
10  weeks  old,  $5.00 
All  Husky,  Henltliy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI^iT00496MASS- 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire  \  6-7  Weeks  Old,  $4.00  each 
Chester  &  Yorkshire  j  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $4.25  each 

All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more.  If  not  satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Choice  Young  Feeders 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.25  each  8-9  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 
„T  „  10,  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

We  have  a  line  lot  of  carefully  selected  young  porkers. 

all  weaned  and  ready  for  the  feed  trough) 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed;  a,  few  Duroc  and  Berkshire  crossed.  Shin  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
My  guarantee:  “A  square  deal  at  all  times.” 

W.  J.  DAILEY,  Lexington,  Mass.  -  Tel.  1085 


SPRING  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.25 
8-9  weeks  old  4.25 
10  weeks  old  5.00 


are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows— Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval 
crated  free.  1  O  days  trial  allowed. 


A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  PIGS 

Either  of  above  breeds  now  ready  to  ship,  they  are 
rugged,  fast  growing  and  very  good  type,  cannot 
be  told  from  pure-breds.  Also  a  few  Poland  Chinas. 
All  raised  on  our  own  farms. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each  C.  O.  D. 

A  few  8  to  10  wks.  old  Chester  or  Duroc  Barrows, 
$5.50  each.  All  crated  free. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham.  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 


RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $5.00 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4.50 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $25  a  piece. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  Where  Quality  Prevails 


Chcster-Herkshlre  —  Chester- Y  orkshlre  Crossed 

6  to  7  weeks  old .  $4.00  each  \ crates 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  4.25  each  J  free 


All  good  feeding  pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  10 
days  trial.  J.W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St  ,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each,  Prepaid  $5 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas. 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESW0LD,  DELAWARE 


9  Mot.  Old 
BIG  TYPE 
14  Mot.  Old 
BIG  TYPE 


Potand-China 


SHOATS 
S 1 8  each 
GILT,  bred 
$30.00 


1  4  Mot.  Old  Big  Type  Berkshire  Male  $30.  Will  ship  on 
approval,  papers  free.  R.  C.  PERDUE,  l’oromoke  City,  Md. 


0  1  ft  IlIDPII  DICC  Priced  reasonable,  best 
■  It  Da  ITIHtlun  rlUO  quality.  Pedigree  fur¬ 
nished.  Shipped  on  approval.  Hollit  Calvin,  R.  2.  Beaver  F»llt,  P». 


DREG.  CUflllC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pattlng- 
UROC  Owl  I  HE  ton  &  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 

ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls.  N  T. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

—  — . -  Shipping  Center  of  the  East  - 

Our  Association  takes  you  about  the  county  to  any 
fanner  member  or  non-member  whose  dealings  are 
such  and  health  of  herd  makes  it  desirable,  to  buy 
the  cows  you  are  in  need  of.  The  seller  pays  a 
small  commission  which  operates  the  Association. 
Cows  are  at  rock-bottom  prices.  Buy  now! 

-  Write  Us  Your  Needs  - 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House  _  Meadville,  Pa. 

HIGH  GRADE  Doi-v  f7vtiV«  F1*A, 
&  REGISTERED  “dlL  J  Lll VI »  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTE1NS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 


GOATS 


Pn»T0.  Fine  young,  Toggenburg  bucks  and  does,  $15 
bUAIO:  $20  each.  H.  I.  C0GGESHALL,  Worteadyke,  N.  J. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Juno  27,  1931 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Kaisers!  We've  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 


HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  witli  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks 


SUMMER  PRICES  THAT  DEFY  COMPARISON 


8.  C.  White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks .  2.50 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas .  2.50 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  2.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  3.25 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.00 

Assorted  Odds  Mixed .  ••75 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalog  _ 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the 


25  50  100  300  500  1000 

$3.75  $  6.95  $19.95  $32.25  $  64.00 

4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

6.25  11.95  34.95  54.75  109.50 

3.75  7.00  20.00  32.50  65.00 

3.50  6.50  19.00  27.00  55.00 

giving  description  of  "Wolf-Certifled" 
livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for  ten 


days  after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you 
order.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &.  BREEDING  FARMS, 


to  be  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your 


Dept.  16, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


S PXCIAL/EG  g  bred  chicks 


k^END  NO  MONEY-^WE  vS'HIR  C.O.] 

Ricidlv  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  or  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laving  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-ogg  production.  Pure-bred, 
healthy  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Cat  Free.  15  25  50  100  300  500 

8  G  Eng  Wh  or  Br.  Leghorns  or  Anconas . $1.50  $2.00  $3.50  $6.50  $19.25  $32.00 

Wh  Buff  or  Bar  Bocks,  Wh.  or  Sil.  Wyandottes .  1.90  2.50  4.50  8.50  25.00  41.50 

S  C  Beds  Black  Minorcas,  Wh.  or  Buff  Orpingtons .  1.90  2.50  4.50  8.50  25.00  41.50 

Black  Sts  Light  Brahmas  .  2.40  3.25  6.25  12.00  35.50  59.00 

Hesvv  Assorted'  All  Good  Chicks .  1-50  2.00  3.75  7.00  20.75  34.50 

SrSatSTfSi  NiUoS.  *°*  BABY  CHI0K  HATCHERY.  R.iit.  IS.  Ada.  01,1.. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

_ _  __  Ayy  ty  100  500  1000 


Cash  or  C  ~0.  D.  50  100  500 

S.  C.  Tancre’d  Wh.  Leghorns. $3.25  $6.00  $27.50 
8.  C.  Tom  Bar’ll  Wh.  Login. .  3.25  6.00  27.50 
Barred  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds...  4.00  7.00  32.50 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.00  32.50 

whit  a  Hooks  4.00  7.oO  oZ.ou 

Light  Mix.,  $5.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix..  $6.00  per 
100%  live  del.  Post  Paid  Order  direct 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville. 


1000 

$50 

50 

60 

60 

60 

100 

Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  2o 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  »2.i3 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  ,4? 

Light  Mixed  .  '-75 

500  lots,  $2.50  less:  1,000  lots,  $10  less, 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.u. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4, 


CHICKS 

50  100 

$3.75  $6.50 
4.50  8.00 

4.00  7.00 

3.00  5.00 

100%  pre- 
FREE  CIR. 
Richfield.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  CUT  PRICES 

and  White  Kocks,  SH-IO'*:  Beds, 
$9-100;  Mixed,  $0-100.  Postage 
paid.  Order  at  once. 

100%  live  delivery.  Bpecial  prices 
on  large  lots.  Catalog. 

JACOB  MIEMONP  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &.  White  Rocks  .  .$7.50  $35.00  $68 

R  I  Reds  .  7.50  35.00  70 

White  Leghorns  .  6.50  30.00  58 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  30.00  60 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  58 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield.  Pa. 

Tancred  Strain  -  1>e»«>122 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  “•?? 

S.  C.  Beds  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  . .  •  • •  •  ••  •  •  •.  ®:00 

-1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv- 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

500  lots  %c  less- 
ery  guaranteed, 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER, 


Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 


Qtor  Quality  ana  rrom  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Parks  Bd.  Rocks  (P.73C31) . . 7.00 

White  Wyan.  &  White  Rocks ... .  7.00 
Heavj  Mixed..  $6.00—  i00;  Light  Mixed,  $5.50  100 
Special  prices  on  large  lots 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SFASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ™DS  *  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .  .$2.25  $4.25  $7.75  $38.00  $75 
W.  Rocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyan.  .2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.50  68 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicki  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 

omb  ja  |/  p  n  ■  ^  I  p  150,000  QUALITY 

TAKE  NOTICE  baby  chicks 

S  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  50  100  500  1000 

Bar’n  &  Tanc.  Strains - $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $65-00 

B.  Box  &  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 4.00  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Free  range.  100%  del.  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
The  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 


Super 

__  _  I  Quality 

Barred  or  White  Rocks . *2'22  inn 

White  Wyandottes  . 8.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed.  $7.00—100;  White  Leglmms.  .  7.00— 100 
100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HERBSTER’S  NEW  LOW  PRICES 

500,000  Chicks  Yearly 

Barred  Rocks  . $8.00  per  100 

R.  i.  Reds  .  9-00  per  100 

Black  Giants  . .  ■•2-00  per  100 

Mix  $7.50-100;  guaranteed  100%  live  del. 
HERBSTER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx  A,  McClure.  Pa- 

Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CKI0KS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Sclioenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

SHELLENBERGER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  100  ,..500  1000 

Rooks  and  Rbds.... . *8.00  $S7.50  $»o 

Heavy  Mixed . .  T.00  8».«0  60 

Postage  paid.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

0.  M.  Shellenbergcr  Poultry  Farm,  Box  11,  Richfield,  Pa. 

ntftrtwrr i  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns  or 
I  H  I  KS  Heavy  Mixed, $6.50;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  Free 
VtillvtlVLl  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LATJVER.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


/ifjf/if/o  r<  a  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns 
LuILIij  $G. 50;  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light,  $6. 

Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LA L VF 11,  Box  73,  BIoAiistervit!©,  Pa. 


rm. 
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R.I.REDS 

STARTED  CHICKS  IT 

save  time-Tfeed-mohey  .  ,  ,  7m 

..[.L„  .4  L' ..  - _ O  _  _  ,1  O _ _  L- ..  „t,l  DknHa  lllirui  “ 


with  Hubbard  Farms  2  and  3  weeks  old  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chicks.  You  will  be  pleased  with  their  uniform 
large  size  and  hi*h  vitality. 

Prices  for  delivery  from  June  1st  on— 

2  weeks  old  Chicks  -  25c  each 

3  weeks  old  Chicks  -  29c  each 

Full  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  on  Every  Order. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


I 


REDBIRD 

FARM 

REDBIRD  FARM 


Two,  three  and  four  weeks  old 
started  chicks  at  amazing¬ 
ly  low  prices. 
Catalogue  Free 
-  Wrentham,  Mass. 


PULLETS— ^cckeihteii1*-  REDS 

6  wks.  60«,  8  wks.  80e,  12  wks.  *1.80,  older  40.  lb.,  F.O.B. 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

THE  UENBNEBT  -  -  •  Rochester,  N.  II. 

HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  ..  .$6.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) . . . $7.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $7.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $5.50  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

STARTED  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 

from  best  quality  bloodtested  breeders 

No  coccidiosis — chicks  well  grown,  carefully 
selected.  Low  prices. 

Write  tor  circular  and  special  discounts 
MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  F Alt M ,  Proctor,  Vt. 

CHICKS -STARTED  CHICKS -PULLETS 

From  my  own  trapnested,  bloodtested  pure  Barron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Prices  reduced  for  June  and  July.  Catalog 
free,  Willaclcer  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

WYCKOFF  STRAIN  A  U  I  Y 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  V  n  I  A 

Book  your  order  now  for  May  and  June  chicks. 

*7.00  Per  100  *32.50-500  *65-1000 

100%  prepaid— safe  del.  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  Box  25  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

nCitDTV  mirifC  Hatched  in  a  new  James- 
HL/ltVlI  tulLILj  way  Incubator  Hatcher 
Barred  Bocks,  $6—100,  Heavy  Mixed, $5— 100. 
Order  O.  O.  I).  Less  than  100  lots,  lo  more. 
Quality  and  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 

*7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed.  *6  per  100.  We 
ship  O.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  100%  del.  guar. 

Jas.  E.  Ulsli.  Box  K,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.. ..  $8 — 100 

White  Leghorns .  $7—100 

OualitV  Heavy  Mixed .  $7—100 

IE  .  .  .  3  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Postage  paid. 

C  HICKS  Geo.  W.  Paige  Sollnsgrove,  Pa. 


P 


AIGE’S 


I  rune  CADIIC  CHICKS  and  PULLETS,  finest 
LLVf  lo  rAlflflO  quality,  blood  tested.  Pullets 
O I  I  I  I  CT  C  free  range  reared.  Bargain 
r  UlakC  I  w  prices.  Write  for  literature  and 
special  discounts.  Prof.  Harry  K.  Lewis,  Box  K,  Iiavisville,  R.I 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks. .  . .  7c 
400  or  More  at. .  6c 
Heavy  Mixed. ...5c 

Safe  delivery.  Prompt  shipment. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

r>  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PtjlletS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3-yr.  old  blood¬ 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

L  WHITE  0111  I  ETC  Ten  weeks,  up.  March, 
EGHORN  rULLE  I  *>  April  and  May  hatched. 
High  grade,  range -raised  birds.  Ask  for  prices  and 
folder.  FISHES  BROTHERS,  Atlantic,  Penna. 

ffAA  MARCH  HATCHED  DITI  I  ETC  Free  Range  and 
OUIF  S.  0.  W.  LEGHORN  IULLlIj  Healthy,  12  wks. 
old  $1  ea.,  14  wks.  $1.25.  Address  B.  B.  Chase,  Wyoming,  Del. 

IIAURElt  ROCKS 


#i.  •  ,  _  JiAKKP.lt  KJM  kft 

Chicks  s.cl"bebsGHOKN8 


also  hatching;  eggs 
Write  for  prices. 

0, 0.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Sealord,  Delaware 


Maryland  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Experiment  Station, 
College  Park,  Md.  Report  for  week  ending  May 

29.  1931. 

In  the  table  first  column  shows  the  total  pen 
record  to  date  of  all  marketable  eggs  laid, 
which  weigh  18  oz.  or  more  per  dozen ;  second 
column,  total  standard  eggs  to  date  for  each 
pen,  and  third  column,  marketable  eggs  laid  by 
the  high  hen  for  current  week.  Eggs  ranging 
from  23  os.  and  to,  but  not  including,  28  oz. 
per  dozen  rates  as  “Standard.”  Each  pen  con¬ 
tains  10  regular  competing  birds  and  two  re¬ 
serves  to  take  the  place  of  any  that  die  or  are 
disqualified.  The  sixth  contest  started  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1930  and  operates  304  days  to  October 

30,  1931.  No  artificial  lighting  nor  stimulative 
feeding  practiced. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Geo.  Lowry  P.  Farm,  Conn . 

1166 

938 

7 

Smiley  Farms,  Mich . 

1081 

655 

6 

Brown  &  Mann,  TV ash . 

1104 

798 

6 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

1084 

876 

7 

N.  C.  Eppley,  Md . 

1179 

803 

2 

Meadowedge  Farm.  Mass . 

1404 

717 

7 

A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr..  N.  Y . 

1471 

847 

7 

Wye  Pltry  Farm,  Md . 

1331 

417 

5 

J.  A.  Ilanson,  Ore . 

1511 

990 

5 

W.  W.  Kirby,  Md . 

1190 

715 

6 

Joachim  Brdg.  Farm,  N.  .1 . 

1271 

950 

6 

S.  P.  Swinn,  Md . 

1215 

1109 

6 

L.  R.  Douglas.  Va . 

1324 

342 

6 

Valley  View  Pltry  Farm,  l’a . .  . 

1236 

785 

6 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Mich . 

1355 

1119 

6 

B.  AV.  Jacobs,  Pa . 

1377 

761 

6 

Globus  Pltry  Farm.  Mass . 

1264 

1011 

4 

Bolton  &  Scruggs,  Md . 

857 

436 

6 

AA’hiteacres.  Ara . 

1431 

1187 

6 

Walker’s  Hatchery,  A'a . 

1338 

752 

7 

Taylor  Bros.,  Pa . 

1494 

781 

7 

Wm.  Park  Leg.  Farm,  Pa . 

1356 

957 

7 

C.  C.  Messer,  A’a . 

1369 

753 

6 

Sterling  Farm,  A’a . 

1426 

1055 

5 

I).  B.  Price,  Va . 

1311 

342 

7 

G.  G.  Dickenson,  A’a . 

1240 

910 

6 

Cresston  Park  P.  &  S.  Co.,  Md.. 

1412 

952 

7 

Kenesaw  Pltry  Farm,  A’a . 

,  1439 

622 

6 

Elko  ntry  Farm.  A'a . 

1137 

805 

7 

AV.  C.  Eckard,  Mich . 

977 

696 

6 

Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Mass . 

1593 

981 

5 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  N.  J . 

1170 

734 

4 

Ridgehurst  Farm,  A’a . 

1164 

829 

4 

L.  Harris  Hiscock,  N.  Y . 

.  1197 

720 

5 

Eglantine  Farms.  Md . 

1342 

1080 

6 

Stern  Bros.,  N.  J . 

1250 

940 

6 

Spring  Brook  Farm,  A’a . 

AVene  Chick  Farms,  N.  .1 . 

1006 

820 

6 

918 

579 

7 

Broad  Acres  Farms,  Conn . 

692 

493 

0 

Homestead  Pltry.  Farm,  Pa.... 

944 

706 

6 

Leader  Farms,  Pa . 

,  1249 

1021 

6 

Confidence  Farms,  D.  C . 

,  1630 

453 

7 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Mieli . 

1247 

932 

4 

Northland  Farms,  Mich . 

1129 

879 

6 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Mich . 

1332 

831 

7 

Grandview  Pltry  Farm.  Mich... 

1136 

925 

1 

Vandermast  Farm.  Md . 

1383 

605 

6 

Kilbourn  Pltry  Farm,  Mich . 

,  1372 

1231 

7 

Lauterbach’s  Pltry  Farm,  Md... 

,  1215 

544 

6 

Geo.  Lowry  I’.  Farm,  Conn . 

953 

534 

7 

Peetooeee  Pltry  Plant.  Pa . 

1281 

876 

4 

Fairview  Pltrv  Farm.  Md . 

1 426 

400 

3 

P.  E.  Rentzel.  Pa . 

1370 

862 

o 

Jack  Lynch,  Conn . 

1162 

85 

6 

Carl  H.  Frey,  Md . 

889 

509 

7 

Tidewater  Pltry  Farm,  A’a . 

979 

506 

1 

Fairview  Pltrv  Farm,  Md . 

1396 

498 

6 

Lauterbacli’s  H.  P.  Farm,  Md.. 

1143 

356 

6 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley.  Mich . 

1076 

572 

6 

AV.  G.  Sanford.  A’a . 

.  1443 

695 

7 

James  Dryden,  Calif . 

1482 

727 

7 

LaRose  Pltry  Farm.  Pa . 

991 

685 

4 

Sunnyside  Pltry  Farm.  Md . 

1156 

449 

6 

Foreman  Pltrv  Farm.  Midi . 

1303 

725 

7 

M.  D.  Rhodes,  A’a . 

.  1308 

941 

3 

Broadview  Farm,  A’a . 

1215 

892 

6 

DOMINIQUES 

L.  S.  Seaver,  Mass . 

851 

313 

0 

S.  C.  ANCONAS 

R.  S.  Thomas,  Pa . 

1157 

688 

4 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

F.  T.  Thompson,  D.  C.  (R.  C.).  743 

608 

6 

Lawrence  Royer,  l’a . 

1188 

1055 

7 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

1515 

998 

7 

R.  H.  Strait,  Pa . 

935 

781 

7 

Scott  Pltry  Farm,  Mass . 

1701 

1198 

7 

R.  B.  Parkliurst,  Mass . 

1428 

977 

6 

J.  Z.  LaBelle,  Conn . 

.  1272 

088 

7 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc..  N.  .1 . 

794 

628 

2 

Lindstrom  H.  &  P.  Farm,  Mo.  . 

1085 

769 

6 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Carver,  A’a . 

1229 

1052 

5 

Moss  Farm,  Mass . 

1251 

804 

7 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
L.  L.  Powers,  Md . 

ROCKS 

1401 

844 

0 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J . 

1023 

568 

4 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

1224 

464 

5 

Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa . 

1128 

581 

6 

K.  D.  Leather  &  Sons.  Md . 

1304 

772 

7 

Broad  Acres  Farm.  Conn . 

1294 

625 

5 

LA MONAS 

S.  E.  Raymond,  Ohio . . 

.  905 

692 

0 

Boys  and  Girls 

CONTRIBUTORS’  LIST 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  on  Our  Page. 

New  York. — Helen  Gabrys  (10),  Edward  Ga- 
brys,  Marguerite  Fraris  (10),  Marion  Feiock, 
Emogene  Case,  Stanley  Sidorowicz  (15),  Mar¬ 
garet  Parsons,  Norma  DiLauro  (15),  Bonnie 
Black  (18),  Bertha  Wilson  (18),  Laura  Tepolt 
(13),  ‘Teresa  Prinzing,  Janet  Ingersoll  (16), 
Carl  Ratsch  (17),  Loren  Fish  (12),  »Cleo  Brad¬ 
ford  (18).  ‘Dorothy  Brodine  (11),  ‘Lois  Raege 
(10),  ‘Elizabeth  Maier,  Mildred  Tronbly  (13), 
‘Stanley  Brown  (19),  ‘Louise  Jenkins  (19), 
•Raymond  Miller,  ‘Elspetli  Field  (12),  ‘Char¬ 
lotte  Doily  (17). 

Pennsylvania. — Josephine  Sewitz,  Noah  Bru¬ 
baker.  John  Brubaker  (8),  Christine  Myers  (13), 
Edna  Wynick  (16),  ‘Erma  ITerschey,  Jesse  Gal¬ 
lagher  (10).  Antoinette  Enick  (17),  Margaret 
Esslinger  (13),  Prudence  Clark  (16). 

New  Jersey.- — Janies  Armstrong  (14),  Frank 
Armstrong  (16),  Wilhelminia  Nykamp  (14), 
Marie  Hattema,  Louis  Y'awger. 

Connecticut. — ‘Conrad  Merz.  Raymond  Bour- 
ret.  Roy  J.  Garvey,  Marion  Violet  (19). 

Ohio. — Cora  Gillette,  Jane  Goddard,  Helen 
Henry  (13). 

Massachusetts.  —  ‘John  Petroski,  Elizabeth 
Townsend  (18). 

Maine. — Frances  Roberts,  Alice  Schulze. 

Vermont. — ‘Eugenia  Powers  (17),  Mary  Bux¬ 
ton  (15). 

West  Virginia. — Clark  Allender  (17),  Thom¬ 
as  Allender  (18). 

Rhode  Island. — Frances  McCall  (16). 

Georgia. — John  Brannen  (13). 

Delaware. — Grace  Clark. 

Maryland. — Elizabeth  Adams. 

Kentucky. — William  Wilkins  (19). 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page  should  be  mailed  to 
this  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and 
stamp  envelope  as  usual,  addressing  with  name 
and  State.  Several  letters  may  be  sent  under 
the  same  cover  to  save  postage. 

Grace  Clark,  Delaware;  Josie  Malaskwicz 
(17),  Connecticut:  Eva  Jones  (15),  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Marie  Hettema  (15),  New  Jersey;  Ru¬ 
dolph  Reindel  (17),  New  Jersey;  Ethel  Bowen, 
(17),  Maryland. 


SPECIAL  PRICE 

ON  OUR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

This  price  in  effect  beginning  May  25.  Place  your  orders 
well  in  advance.  $1.00  books  your  order  balance  C.  O.  I). 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ) 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  I 

Wh.  and  Columbian  Wyandottes  f 
S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Bf.  Orpingtons  J 
Bl.  and  Wh.  Minorcas,  Sil.  Wyans,  Hamburgs,  each  Sc 
Sussex,  Light  Brahmas  and  Black  Giants,  each  9c 
Assorted  (all  varieties)  6  cents 
Chicks  are  sent  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  -  •  Tiffin,  Ohio 


By  Prepaid  Post  50 

S.C.  White  Leqhorns,  Brd.  Rocks. .  .$5.00 

Wyan-Rocks,  Bram-Rocks .  5.00 

Wh.  Rocks.  R.I.  Reds  &  Wh.  Wyan.  5.50 

Select  Matings.  Blood-Tested.  2  cts.  per  chick  extra* 
Special  Matings,  Blood-Tested,  4  cts.  per  chick  extra! 
Write  for  prices  on  8-10-week  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  Vineland.  N.  J. 


100  400 

$9.50  $36.00 
9.50  36.00 
10.50  40.00 


JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  .$6  per  100.  Rocks.  $7. 
Wyandottes,  $7.  Light  Broil¬ 
ers,  $5.  Heavy,  $6.  21  years 
in  business.  Catalog  free. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBTJRG,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigli 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  At  $7  per 
100;  $33.50  per  500;  $65  per  1,000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville.  Pa 


Ba,l3y  Cliiclis 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flock* 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Strain 
S.  G.  W.  Leghorns.. 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

S.  C.  Rocks  and  Reds.... 

White  Wyandottes . 4.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons.... 

Assorted  Light  Breeds.... 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds... 

100%  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  or  write  for  circular. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  10.  Richfield.  Pa 


i  50 

100 

500 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$32.50 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

3.50 

6.00 

27.50 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

1000 

$65.00 

65.00 

75.00 

75.00 

75.00 

55.00 

65.00 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  50  lOO  500 

Tancred  Strain  Leghorn*  *3.75  *7.00  *32  so 

Barred  Rock*  -  -  .  4.50  a. SO  40.00 

R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Assorted  ....  3.75  7.00  32.50 

Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  K  E.  C,  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  .  .$6.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90 

Kocks  or  Reds  .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Wh.  Leg.— Tanc.  &  Wylt.  .  4.00  7.00  35.00  65 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  35.00  65 

Light  Mixed  .  3.75  6.00  30.00  55 

These  are  first  class  chicks  and  nothing  cheap  but  the 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Postpaid.  Hatched  from 
2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Catalog  FREE.  Used  incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY. 
The  Dependable  Plant,  Box  75-E,  Richfield,  Pa. 


- PULLETS _ 

2000  February,  March  and  April  hatched  Pullets, 
range  grown,  fine  stock. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  lti  weeks  old . $1.00  each 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  12  weeks  old  .  .  .90  each 

Barred  Rocks  -  -  12  weeks  old .  l.oo  each 

R.  I.  Reds  -  -  -  16  weeks  old .  1.20  each 

Every  l’ullet  guaranteed  purebred  and  healthy. 
No  culls  or  weaklings. 
BKOOK81DE  POULTRY  FARMS 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N,  J. 


n  A  n\/  THIS  IS  MY 

BABY  l3TH  year 

i  experience 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 


BARRED  ROCKS . 

TANC.  STR.  S.  C.  W.  LEG.. 
ASSORTED  HEAVY . 


CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

$7.00  $32.50  $62 

6.00  28.00  52 

6.00  27.50  50 


These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  flocks.  Guarantee  full  count.  Postpaid. 


FRANK  NACE, 


Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Hens  average  five  pounds,  eggs  weigh  26  oz.  per  dozen. 

Chicks  for  June,  July  and  August 
Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100  500 

Wyckoff  Strain  . $2.25  $4.50  $  7.00  $32.50 

Blood  Tested  .  3.25  6.50  11.00  52.50 

100%  live  arrival  guar.  P.  P.  prepaid.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
It.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
"The  StrainBred  for  Large,  Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 
40$  and  50%  discount  on  Eggs  and  Chicks  for  June. 
Started  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  Catalog  FREE 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  EARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I>.  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . $7.00  $83.50  $65 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  . 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRINC  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tanc.  or  Barron  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh.$6.00  $27.50  $50.00 

S.  O.  Barred  Rooks .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mixed.  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.50 — 100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop  ,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HIGH  PRODUCTION  BRED  LEGHORN  pill  I  CT<1  pViced 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  Jamestown. Pa.  *  UU4.L  I  low 
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Northeastern  Foultry  Producers’ 
Council 

This  new  organization  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  of  the  East  on  a  better  econ¬ 
omic  basis.  A  second  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Prince  George  Hotel  in  .New  York 
City  May  15,  a  new  constitution  and  by- 
laws  for  this  Council  was  adopted. 

President  F.  R.  Hazard  announces  the 
following  appointments  of  chairmen  of 
standing  committees : 

Marketing. — Sidney  A.  Edwards,  State 
Department  of  Markets,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Baby  Chick  Industry. — P.  J.  Fitts, 
Durham,  N„  H. 

Legislation  and  Legal  Advice. — Prof. 
H.  R.  Lewis,  Davisville,  R.  I. 

Breed  Improvement; — 'Prof.  J.  E.  Rice, 
Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feeding  and  Nutrition.  —  Dr.  Leo 
Norris,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Disease  Control.  —  Roy  E.  Jones, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Economic  Stabilization.- — Prof.  H.  C. 
Woodworth,  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Education  and  Research.- — Prof.  J.  C. 
Graham,  Massachusetts  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Publicity.- — Wallace  Moreland,  College 
Farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Organization  and  Finances. — F.  R. 
Hazard,  Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Business  Ethics. — E.  J.  Lawless,  Jr., 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Egg  Laying  Contests. — Prof.  W.  C. 
Thompson,  College  Farm,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

The  officers  of  the  Council  are  :  F.  R. 
Hazard,  Saunderstown,  R.  I.,  president ; 
Guy  Leader,  York,  Pa.,  vice-president; 
James  C.  Weisel,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  vice- 
president ;  Warren  C.  Newton,  Bridge- 
ville,  Del.,  vice-president ;  Willard  C. 
Thompson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer. 


Some  “Egg  Relief”  Recipes 

Normally  the  Easter  season  and  the 
weeks  just  following,  also  national  egg 
week,  the  first  week  in  May,  are  great 
egg  consumers.  But  this  year  we  need 
something  else  to  move  eggs  on  the 
market.  With  eggs  down  to  15  cents  a 
dozen  at  the  stores,  retailing  at  19  cents, 
the  grocers  tell  me  that  they  cannot  buy 
eggs,  that  people  are  not  using  them.  “I 
can  sell  more  eggs  at  40  cents  a  dozen 
than  I  can  at  19  cents,”  said  one  yester¬ 
day.  A  well-dressed  woman  had  just 
stepped  up  to  the  counter  and  bought 
four  eggs  and  one  cake  of  soap.  “What 
is  the  trouble,  can’t  people  get  money  to 
buy  eggs,  or  aren’t  eggs  good  enough  for 
them?”  I  asked  him. 

“I’ve  not  been  able  to  make  that  out,” 
he  replied.  “Storage  eggs  bought  at  high 
prices  are  not  the  factor  they  were  all 
Winter  in  the  egg  situation.  We  would 
buy  fresh  eggs  now  if  we  could  sell  them. 
My  cellar  is  full  of  eggs.  Last  week  I 
paid  18  cents,  and  received  16,  and  had  to 
pay  the  shipping  charges.  About  two 
crates  a  week  is  all  that  my  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  are  taking,  when  they  should  be 
using  four  to  eight  a  week.  And  the  em¬ 
ployment  situation  is  clearing  up.  The 
only  plausible  explanation  that  I  can 
think  of  is  that  meat  is  also  cheap — very 
cheap — and  people  are  eating  more  meat 
and  less  eggs.” 

Well,  what  can  we  do  about  it?  A 
lot  of  people  are  solving  their  problem  of 
the  wherewithal  to  buy  chick  feed  by  sell¬ 
ing  their  flocks — nice  large  pullets  going 
to  the  markets  by  the  hundreds.  But  we 
don’t  all  want  to  do  that.  It’s  a  good 
time  to  hang  on  to  any  farm  industry 
when  prices  go  down,  say  the  farm  econ¬ 
omists ;  for  enough  people  usually  go  out 
of  business  to  correct  the  balance,  and 
the  next  year  is  likely  to  be  a  good  one. 
So  let  us  as  farmers  eat  eggs ;  let  us  talk 
eggs,  and  let  us  advertise  eggs,  on  our 
roadside  bulletin  boards,  and  by  demon¬ 
strating  how  good  and  wholesome  and 
necessary  to  health  they  are ! 

Eggs  have  so  many  talking  points,  all 
borne  out  by  the  dietitians.  No  one  has 
to  take  our  word  for  it.  As  one  said  of 
another  subject  recently,  “We  do  not 
need  so  much  to  be  informed  as  to  be 
reminded.”  We  all  know  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  about  eggs.  We  just  let  them  become 
“common”  in  our  dietary  by  too  often 
just  boiling  or  frying  them,  not  but  what 
eggs  are  excellent  food  served  in  the 
simplest  forms. 

We  need  to  get  some  new  recipes,  or 
to  look  over  our  old  ones  that  are  tried 
and  proven,  but  are  somehow  forgotten. 
Eggs  are  so  adaptable  in  cooking.  They 
may  form  the  meat  course,  they  may 
figure  largely  in  the  salad  course,  and 
surely  most  of  our  best  desserts  are  egg 
dishes ! 

Omelet : — Do  not  let  us  ignore  the 
omelet.  Properly  made  and  daintily 
served*  with  some  good  rolls,  toast,  or 
biscuit,  a  nice  dish  of  fruit,  like  straw¬ 
berries,  or  rhubarb,  or  a  nice  vegetable 
like  asparagus,  and  a  good  cup  of  coffee, 
it  is  a  fit  meal  for  a  prince.  My  rule  is 
elastic — an  egg  to  each  person,  and  a 
tablespoon  of  milk  to  each  egg,  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Beat  the  whites  and 
yolks  separately,  and  after  the  mixture  is 
set  in  the  frying  pan,  especially  if  four 
or  more  eggs  are  used,  set  the  pan  in  the 
oven  until  the  top  is  firm,  then  fold  in 
half,  and  cook  about  two  minutes  longer. 
I  vary  this  frequently  by  adding  a  cup 
or  a  half  cup  of  chopped  boiled  ham  or 
minced  bacon  just  before  folding  over  the 


omelet.  The  favorite  variation  in  my 
home  at  this  season  is  to  add  a  half  cup 
or  more  of  finely  cut  chives,  that  deli¬ 
cately  flavored  member  of  the  onion 
family  so  prized  by  French  cooks.  I  have 
more  than  30  bunches  of  these  growing  in 
my  garden  and  outlining  my  flower  beds, 
for  they  are  prized  as  much  for  their 
form  and  their  dainty  lavender  button¬ 
like  blossoms  as  for  their  touch  of  color 
and  their  vitamins  in  cooking.  They  have 
been  in  my  family  for  three  generations, 
handed  down  from  a  favorite  grandparent, 
and  are  very  useful  in  salads,  in  sand¬ 
wich  fillings,  and  soups. 

A  skillfully -made  omelet  with  a  ham  or 
chives  filling,  with  a  tomato  cream  or  a 
savory  sauce  turned  around  it,  is  fit  to 
grace  the  most  special  of  feasts.  When 
we  entertain  city  people  we  can  please 
them  best  by  serving  these  attractive 
country  foods  rather  than  by  placing  their 
usual  menus  of  meats  and  desserts  before 
them. 

Then^  here  is  a  recipe  that  recently 
won  a  $5  prize  in  an  up-State  newspaper 
contest  on  egg  recipes.  It  is  a  meat  sub¬ 
stitute  dish. 

Egg  Ring: — Cook  one  package  of  nood¬ 
les  in  three  quarts  of  water.  Drain,  and 
mix  them  with  a  dressing  or  “binder” 
made  with  five  beaten  egg  yolks,  %  cup 
of  rich  milk  or  cream,  salt  and  pepper, 
lastly  folding  in  the  five  beaten  egg  whites. 
Bake  in  a  greased  ring  in  a  pan  of  water 
30  minutes.  Turn  out  on  a  platter  and 
fill  the  center  with  creamed  chicken, 
mushrooms,  or  tuna  fish,  or  some  similar 
dish,  and  garnish  the  sides  with  slices 
of  fresh  tomato,  pepper  rings,  or  pimento. 

You  will  note  that  eggs  also  enter  into 
the  making  of  noodles,  as  they  do  in  salad 
dressings.  In  fact,  they  are  essential  not 
only  to  health,  with  their  iron  and  their 
vitamins,  and  their  tissue-building  quali¬ 
ties,  but  they  are  also  vital  to  successful 
cookery. 

Scalloped  eggs,  or  hard-cooked  (we  all 
now  know  that  we  should  never  “hard 
boil”  an  egg,  but  should  get  that  effect 
by  longer  cooking  below  the  boiling 
point),  with  a  generous  supply  of  nice 
salad  dressing,  make  another  high  quality 
meat  substitute  dish  for  any  occasion,  as 
do  devilled  or  stuffed  eggs.  We  all  have 
these  recipes.  Why  not  hunt  them  Tip 
and  use  them? 

Then  as  desserts !  Practically  all  but 
fruit  desserts  are  egg  dishes.  Let  us  now 
try  our  hand  at  the  following: 

Cream  Puffs. —  This  aristocrat  of  des¬ 
serts  is  easy  to  make,  after  all,  really  less 
trouble  than  rolling  out  cookies  and  pie¬ 
crust.  To  one  c-up  of  actively  boiling 
water  add  %  cup  of  butter.  Set  on  the 
stove  to  continue  the  boiling,  and  add  one 
cup  of  flour.  Stir  the  mixture  rapidly 
until  it  is  a  gummy  ball  that  leaves  the 
side  of  the  pan.  Then  add  four  whole 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  each  in  vig¬ 
orously.  Drop  in  spoonfuls  on  a  greased 
baking  sheet  and  bake  40  to  45-  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven,  or  until  well  browned  and 
dried  out. 

Easy?  Only  four  ingredients!  The  two 
cautions  are— don’t  mix  over  the  fire  too 
long,  and  don’t  remove  from  the  oven 
too  soon.  There  is  no  leavening  agent. 
The  hot  oven  forms  steam  which  quickly 
blows  up  the  puffs.  The  eggs  and  flour 
are  binders  and  hold  the  mixture  to¬ 
gether.  The  butter  gives  flavor  and  ten¬ 
derness.  The  French  -use  this  a  lot,  call¬ 
ing  it  “choux”  paste  (pronounced  shoe 
paste),  with  a  variety  of  fillings  and 
forms. 

Filling : — Cream  filling,  two  cups  milk, 
Vz  cup  sugar,  six  tablespoons  cornstarch, 
vanilla.  Combine,  cook  dn  a  double  boiler 
20  to  30  minutes,  cool,  and  fill  the  puffs. 

Chocolate  cream  filling  :  Three-quarters 
cup  sugar,  three  tablespoons  cornstarch, 
1%  cups  milk,  salt,  vanilla,  1 %  squares 
chocolate,  two  egg  yolks. 

By  forcing  the  mixture  throu-gh  a 
pastry  bag  or  shaping  with  a  spoon  the 
eclair  is  made.  Baking  in  gem  tins  the 
puffs  are  fine  for  use  as  patty  cases  with 
creamed  chicken  or  tuna.  They  may  be 
filled  with  ice  cream,  or  whipped  cream 
and  are  always  a  dessert  de  luxe. 

Vitamin  Shortcake  :■> — This  is  my  own 
invention  for  Winter  and  Spring  use.  A 
good  shortcake  recdpe,  filled  with  one  egg 
beaten,  the  juice,  and  grated  rind  of 
a  lemon,  and  a  sliced  orange  or  banana, 
all  served  uncooked  with  a  spoonful  of 
whipped  cream  to  each  serving. 

Rhubarb  pie  is.  100  per  cent  better  if 
an  egg  ds  stirred  into  the  flour  and  sugar 
mixture,  then  the  rhubarb  stirred  in,  and 
it  never  runs  over  into  the  oven. 

New  York.  m.  G.  F. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
C  to  7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey  herds,  qt.,  8c:  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered, 
$200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  choice, 
$90  to  $100;  cows,  fresli  milk,  grades,  good,  $75 
to  $80;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  common,  $45 
to  $70;  beef  cows  anil  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $8; 
sheep,  $3  to  $4;  lambs.  $.8  to  $10;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed.  choice,  $14  to  $10;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  good,  $11  to  $13;  fowls,  live,  heavy,  lb., 
20  to  22c;  chickens,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  broilers,  lb., 
25c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  24  to  25c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18c; 
milk,  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c; 
butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  20  to  27c; 
butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  24  to  25c; 
cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  cheese,  part 
skim,  lb.,  18  to  20c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  40  to 
45c;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30e;  chickens,  lb.,  35  to 
40c;  strawberries,  native,  bskt.,  20c;  potatoes, 
new,  pk.,  25  to  28e;  cabbage,  new,  lb.,  5c;  as¬ 
paragus,  bch.,  18  to  20c-.  F.  A.  C. 


More  and  more  feed¬ 
ers  use  Park  &  Pollard 
Feeds  because  they 
get  greater  profits. 


Built  for  feeders 
by  feeders. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dependable  Feeds  for  Fvery  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds  :  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Broiler  Ration — 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  -  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration -Pigeon  Feed  •  P& P  Horse  Feed  -  P&P  Rabbit  Feed  •  Pocahontaa  Table  Corn  Meal. 


LORD’S  LEGHORNS 


Grade-A  Chicks  carrying  the  blood  of 
our  trapnested  foundation  stock.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  pay  you  better  than  any  other 
strain.  Several  customers  have  recently 
reported  flock  averages  of  over  200-eggs 
per  bird  from  our  stock. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices.  Ask 
us  about  your  poultry  problems;  four  of 
us  have  each  had  a  lifetime  of  experience. 

lord  farms  METHUEN,5  MaII'. 


S. C. White  Leghorns 


GUARANTEED  EGG  CASES  Each  case  absolute. 

ly  only  once  used,  and  packed  as  required  by  Express 
Co.  and  other  carriers,  with  14  cup  flats,  10  white  fillers 
and  a  perfect  cover.  If  cases  are  not  as  represented,  do 

not  pay  us.  RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.,  Box  29, 
Highbrldge  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


JTs.7  GOD  LIVER  GIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
30  GALLONS,  $29.25,  F.O.  B.  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
684  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  fiats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  otherFruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excslslor  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  136  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STOP  COCCIDIOSIS 
WITH  CORIDENE 

Do  you  know  how  to  care  for  poultry’s  most 
dreaded  disease — coccidiosis?  Hundreds  of 
leading  hatcheries  and  poultry  raisers  have 
used  CORIDENE  to  stop  coccidiosis  within 
3  days.  It  is  also  powerful  as  a  preventive. 

If  your  dealer  doesn’t  have  CORIDENE, 
write  to — - 

GLAND-O-LAC  COMPANY 
4225  Florence  Blvd.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ask  for  Free  Booklet 

Also  manufacturers  of  NO-PIK  (for  canni¬ 
balism  and  toe-picking);  NEOL  (for  roup); 
ENTERIC  CAPSULES  (for  worms). 


Cherry  Hill  Chicks 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Str . $6.50 

Special  Mated — Blood  Tested  .  9.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Str . 7.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  7.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 


For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  Orders 
of  500  or  more  %c  less  per  chick.  Order  direct  from 
this  adv.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


XDULLETS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old  and  ready  -  to  -  lay.  Ready  for  delivery. 
Prices  reasonable. 

IDEAL,  POULTRY  FARM 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  ’Phone  Westfield  1629 


BLOOD -TESTED 
CHICKS 

for  B.W.D 


From  Heavy  Laying  Strains.  Bar 

red  Rocks,  $8  per  100;  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns,  $8  per  100.  Three  con¬ 
secutive  years  of  blood  testing 

SUNNY  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Berlin.Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


AND  EGGS.  World’s 
best.  New  low  prices. 
Free  catalog.  PARDEE'S 
PEKINS,  ISLIP,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS' 


-White  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factoryville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  ^kowprpor^tdeuVnery 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker, NT 


DlinUinuc— Mammoth  Pekins,  quality  and  promptness 
UUbftllllgb  guar.  Write  for  prices.  L.  Hamblin.  Wilson.  N.Y. 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Breeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  Baby  Chicks— prices  reduced. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersville,  Fa. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  $20  per  100,  small 
***  lots  22c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


CHINESE  RINGNECK  PHEASANT  HATCHING  EGGS 

20c  each.  E.  F.  MULLER  -  Farmington,  N.  H. 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18),  New  York 

“The  green  mists  shift  and  now  disclose 
Daisy,  strawberry  and  rose.” 


The  close  crowding  of  the  flowerets  has 
good  reason  behind  it.  I  grow  near  the 
water,  hence  must  depend  on  tiny  gnats, 
beetles,  and  other  small  members  of  the 
insect  community  for  fertilization.  But 
even  such  team  work  does  not  suffice,  for 
propagation  takes  place  much  oftener 
through  the  rootstocks  than  through  the 
seeds  produced  on  the  spikes.  When  about 
half  matured,  the  spike  is  tender  and 
edible  and  the  interior  of  the  stalk  is 
sweet.  My  root  has  medicinal  proper¬ 
ties,  and  is  used,  when  dried  or  candied, 
as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  and  a  stimu¬ 
lant  and  tonic  for  weak  digestion.  It  is 
powdered  and  used  as  an  insecticide,  and 
yields  a  volatile  oil  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  perfume.  The  Greeks  and  Baby¬ 
lonians  knew  of  my  properties.  What 
am  I? — Sent  by  Erma  Ilerschey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  ache  hut  not  in  pain. 

My  second  in  storm  but  not  in  rain, 

My  third  is  in  hand  but  not  in  fist, 

My  fourth  is  in  bend  but  not  in  twist, 
My  fifth  is  in  body  but  not  in  mind, 

My  sixth  is  in  lose  but  not  in  find, 

My  seventh  is  in  fume  but  not  in  smoke, 
My  eighth  is  in  hickory  but  not  in  oak, 
My  ninth  is  in  lake  but  not  in  shore, 
My  tenth  is  in  metal  but  not  in  ore, 

My  eleventh  is  in  society  but  not  in  club, 
My  whole  is  a  wild  flowering  shrub. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (17), 
West  Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (16), 
Rhode  Island 

MEMORY  VERSE 


June 

June  has  a  thousand  voices, 

The  croon  of  the  maple  trees, 

The  song  of  the  thrush  and  robin, 

The  drone  of  the  busy  bees; 

The  whispering  grass  and  clover, 

The  winds  that  southward  roam, 
The  ripple  of  hillside  waters — 

And  all  of  these  call  me  home. 

June  has  a  thousand  beauties — 

The  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky, 

The  bloom  of  a  world  of  roses, 

The  glint  of  the  butterfly — 

The  light  of  a  prisoned  sunbeam, 

The  fountain’s  sparkling  dome, 

The  green  of  the  bounding  forest — 

And  all  of  them  call  me  home. 

— Leila  Mitchell. 

Sent  by  Margaret  Esslinger  (13), 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Message 

If  nature  have  a  word  for  thee, 

’Tis  this,  “Be  brave;”  ’tis  this,  “Be 
strong ;” 

Let  all  the  heart  be  full  of  cheer, 

And  fill  the  measure  of  the  year 
With  thrill  of  happy  song. 

— Margaret  Sangster. 
Sent  by  Mary  Buxton  (15),  Vermont. 

Haturp 
Cmzirs 

4 


Drawn  by  Betty  Dickinson  (15), 
New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month's  “What  Am 
I?”  was  “pitcher  plant,”  one  of  the  most 
curious  plants  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
(By  oversight  on  the  part  of  Y.  H.  S. 
the  answer  to  the  puzzle  for  April  was 
omitted.  It  was  “bittersweet.”)  The 
subject  of  next  month’s  puzzle  lives  near¬ 
by— over  in  the  low  part  of  the  meadow, 
to  be  exact. 

Though  I  am  a  cousin  of  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit  and  the  skunk  cabbage.  I  have  none 
of  the  insect-bating  habits  of  the  former, 
and  none  of  the  evil-smelling  properties 
of  the  latter.  I  have  a  record  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  incense  that  goes  far  back  be¬ 
yond  King  Tutankhamen  to  times  ante¬ 
dating  the  custom  of  burning  incense  by 
the  people  of  Israel. 

I  am  a  cosmopolite,  spreading  over 
most  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  North 
Temperate  Zone,  and  thrive  in  swamps 
and  along  streams.  The  pungent,  though 
pleasant,  flavor  of  my  root  is  known  to 
almost  every  boy.  My  flowering  occurs 
in  June  and  July,  the  tiny,  inconspicuous 
flowers  completely  covering  a  tapering, 
cylindrical  spadix,  growing  out  at  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  flat  stem.  If  these 
tiny  flowers  be  examined  under  a  magni¬ 
fying  glass,  it  will  be  found  that  each 
one  is  a  perfect  little  lily  that  has  sacri¬ 


ficed  much  to  live  in  the  close  community  The  answer  to  last  month's  enigmas 
of  the  spike.  The  six  petals  have  been  were  as  follows:  No.  1.  “Old  Glory;”  No. 
reduced  to  mere  scales,  each  scale  pro-  2,  “fishing.”  The  answer  to  the  riddle 
tecting  a  stamen.  was  “airplane.” 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  want  to  be¬ 
come  a  contributor  of  your  illustrious  O. 
1*.  I’m  15  and  have  been  in  high  school 
a  year  and  a  half.  I'm  sending  a  like¬ 
ness  of  myself  which  could  be  used  to 
chase  away  flies  or  scare  off  crows. 
Please  won’t  some  of  you  write  to  me? 
I'll  answer  every  letter. — Marie  Hettema 
(15),  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Friends  :  I  have  always  enjoyed 
reading  Our  Page  and  I  appreciate  the 
contents.  I  shall  be  a  senior  in  high 
school  next  year  and  will  then  be  1(5 
years  old.  I  am  an  Eagle  Scout.  Here 
I  am  in  my  uniform.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  other  girls  or  boys. — 
Raymond  R.  Bourret,  Connecticut. 


Dear  O.  P. :  I  have  been  a  reader  for 
four  years.  I  am  14  years  old  and  in  the 
eighth  grade.  I  would  like  boys  and  girls 
of  all  States  to  write  to  me. — James  Arm¬ 
strong  (14),  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Friends  :  I  have  read  O.  P.  as  far 
back  as  I  can  remember,  and  as  I  grow 
older  I  enjoy  it  more.  I’m  13  and  in  last 
year  high.  Am  sending  a  photo  of  my¬ 
self.  including  a  few  home-work  books. 
Please  write. — Marion  Feiock,  New  York. 


Riddle 

Sometimes  I'm  large, 

Sometimes  I’m  small, 

Sometimes  there's  none  of  me  at  all. 
I  go  out  with  the  rain, 

I  come  in  with  the  sun, 

And  I  am  owned  by  everyone. 

— By  Dorothy  Brodine  (11) 
New  York. 


A*& 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Brodine  (11) 
New  York 


~  ^  anus  or 

ground  on  our  property.  Much  of  it  i.s 
unused.  We  have  some  bees  and  chick- 
rpi8’  i  *ew  (Ja^’s  the  bees  swarmed 
J  hey  buzzed  just  like  an  airplane.  Thev 
settled  on  our  snowball  bush.  We  smoked 
!  ,101.n  ,0.  -  At  last  we  got  them  back  to 
their  hives.  V  e  have  a  peach  tree.  Our 
strawberries  are  almost  ready  to  be 
picked.  We  have  lots  of  flowers.  There 
used  to  be  some  blackberry  bushes  in  our 
lots  but  they  were  cut  down.  I  have  lots 
ot  tun  playing  in  our  lots.  Maybe  I  will 
write  again. — By  Dorothy  Brodine  (11) 
New  York.  v  ’’ 


tamly  teel  the  loss  of  Pearl  Wilfert. 

Ibis  year  on  the  Silver  Fox  Ranch  has 
been  the  greatest  for  the  largest  litters  of 
puppies  per  fox.  The  vixen  Kimwhisk 
had  already  been  doomed  for  a  scarf,  but 
it  was  decided  to  give  her  one  more 
chance  and  see  if  she  couldn't  have  a  real 
family.  .  IV ell,  she  made  the  grade  with 
a  contribution  of  six,  thereby  restoring 
her  prestige  and  taking  the  record  as  the 
mother  of  the  largest  family  on  the  ranch 
lhat  pampered  pet,  Rupert,  has  recentlv 
showed  his  displeasure  of  the  meals  bv 
kicking  his  dish  full  of  dirt,  having  tasted 
bits  of  chicken  from  the  table,  beef 
hearts,  etc.,  so  what  the  rest  get  isn’t 
good  enough  for  that  fox  now.— Stanley 
Brown  (19),  New  York. 


May  11.— On  my  way  for  a  turkey  egg 
1  saw  a  bird  new  to  me.  Just  ‘as  I 
scrambled  oyer  the  fence  I  heard  a  noise 
in  the  bushes.  Upon  investigation  I 
lound  a  bird  somewhat  smaller  than  a 
robin.  It  had  an  orange-colored  breast 
with  a  lighter  shade  of  yellow  on  its  tail 
Hie  head  and  back  were  black  with  the 
exception  of  three  white  spots  at  the  base 
of  the  wing.  I  could  not  hear  any  song, 
t  an  you  tell  me  the  name  of  this  bird? 

May  12. — While  we  were  taking  a 
stroll  through  the  woods  in  quest  of 
flowers,  I  saw  what  I  call  an  oven  bird. 
It  was  a  pretty  cocoa  brown,  with  a  light 
breast,  in  which  were  long  specks  of 
black.  Another  bird  I've  seen  is  an  all 
gray  one.  It  sang  so  many  different 
notes.  Sounded  a  great  deal  like  birds 
having:  church.  One  of  its  many  notes 
resembled  the  cry  of  a  tiny  kitten. 

Just  beyond  my  window  I  can  see  the 
stately  poplar  arrayed  in  its  mantle  of 
red  and  yellow  odorless  flowers. — Erma 
Ilerschey,  Pennsylvania. 


Today  when  I  saw  a  large  blacksnake 
stretched  out  in  the  road  I  didn’t  show 
it  to  Jiggs  (our  dog),  because  if  curiosity 
killed  a  cat  might  it  not  kill  a  dog,  too? 

Idiom  as  Allender  (16),  West  Virginia. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (16), 
Rhode  Island 

Teacher :  “Why  were  you  late  today 
for  school,  Walter?” 

Walter ;  “Please  excuse  me,  Miss  Doo¬ 
little,  my  mother  put  my  pants  on  me 
with  the  back  toward  the  front,  and  I 
went  the  wrong  way.” — Sent  by  Elspeth 
Field  (12),  New  York. 


“Why  Pat !  Surely  there  used  to  be 
two  windmills  here?” 

“That’s  right,  sir.” 

“Why  is  there  only  one  now,  then?” 
“Well,  ye  see,  they  took  one  down  to 
eave  more  wind  for  the  other.” — Sent  bv 
Charlotte  Dolly  (17),  New  York. 


The  Ax 

("With  all  due  respect  to  “A  Song  to 
the  Oak”) 

A  song  to  the  ax, 

The  brave  old  ax 

Who  hath  clung  to  the  wood  block  long 

There's  health  and  renown, 

In  its  old  handle  brown, 

And  its  shining  blade  so  strong. 

— By  Bertha  Wilson,  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Alice  Chew ,  New  Jersey 

May  26. — Against  this  day  I  set  one 
question.  How  did  I  break  my  watch 
crystal?  Was  it  while  I  was  pitching 
dishes  around  in  the  kitchen  or  did  I  do 
it  while  I  was  playing  tether  ball? 
Pitching  dishes  around  is  a  useful  occu¬ 
pation — at  least  I  get  paid  for  doing  it — 
so  1  hope  it  was  that,  but  it  probably 
wasn’t. 

Last  archery  class.  Did  I  celebrate? 
Yes,  sir !  Snapped  myself  on  the  elbow 
with  my  bowstring  so  hard  that  I 
jumped  all  over  the  lot  for  half  an  hour. 
It  looks  nice  now — deep  purple  with 
lurid  red,  green  and  yellow  along  the 
edges.  Perhaps  if  I  hadn’t  hit  the  place 
I  hit  last  week  it  wouldn’t  look  so  funny. 

May  28. — I  got  $5.  Six  clean  shirts 
and  collars.  It’s  only  .$2.10  to  be  ex¬ 
act,  but  I  guess  I  can  do  something  with 
that. 

May  30. — Session  with  Bobby  over  the 
math  book.  The  dean  sent  word  that  we 
were  making  too  much  noise  during  study 
hours  so  I  decided  I’d  better  leave  before 
Bobby  got  in  Dutch  all  over.  I  ambled 
downstairs  and  into  Prune’s  room.  We 
had  another  session  but  the  mathematical 
terms  got  mixed  with  something  decidedly 
unmathematieal.  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
baleful  step  coming  down  the  hall.  “The 
dean  approacheth,”  I  screeched  and  men¬ 
tally  dived  under  a  convenient  bed. 
Would  that  I  could  have.  Prune  booted 
me  afterwards  for  disgracing  them.  I 
should  worry !  There  were  eight  others 
in  that  room. 

June  1. — IIow  beautiful  is  the  night. 
Especially  after  the  day  of  a  math  exam. 
I  spent  an  agonizing  morning  in  the 
stuffy  old  gym  taking  that  test.  Stayed 
three  full  hours  and  actually  got  an  an¬ 
swer  for  every  problem.  Congratulations, 
Itommie,  old  kid !  You’re  getting  bright¬ 
er  and  brighter.  You’ll  leave  your  foot¬ 
prints  yet — if  in  no  way  but  in  tracking 
tar  up  the  very  special  front  stairs. 

Spent  a  lovely  afternoon  lying  out  on 
the  lawn  sleeping.  (Getting  alliterative, 
Rommie !  You  better  watch  out.)  But 
oh,  what  a  night  tonight  with  sunburn 
and  mosquitoes ! 

Comment — Witness  the  unmasking  of 
Our  Page’s  biggest  and  best  diarist.  As 
one  diarist  to  another,  Pembroke,  I  am 
sorry  you  had  to  grow  up ! — “Rommie.” 


May  30. — A  shooting  star  seen  through 
my  window  is  the  last  particle  of  explo¬ 
sion  of  Decox-ation  Day.  It  went  off  the 
same  as  all  decorations  of  the  past.  Went 
uptown  and  saw  the  pai^ade.  From  there 
I  went  to  the  cemetery  and  my  ears  are 
still  ringing  from  the  report  of  the  can¬ 
nons  shot  over  the  newly  decollated  sol¬ 
diers’  graves.  Home  again  and  in  swim¬ 
ming  with  Bingo.  The  water  was  chilly 
but  we  always  go  in  on  Decoration  Day. 
Company  and  oodles  of  homemade  ice 
cream  next  commanded  our  attention, 
and  now  sweet  oblivion  until  the  alarm 
clock  sets  off  the  fuse  for  the  explosion 
of  another  day. — “T.  N.  T.” 


May  26. — The  turtles  I  put  in  my 
room  yesterday  made  an  awful  noise  all 
night  long  and  my  mother  told  me  this 
morning  that  she  thought  rats  were  in 
my  room  last  night  making  so  much 
noise  that  she  was  kept  awake  half  of  the 
night.  I  knew  better,  it  was  the  turtles. 
I  packed  them  in  a  box,  seven,  and 
rushed  down  to  the  post  office,  mailing 
them  to  a  naturalist  friend  of  mine,  for 
whom  I  had  been  saving  them. 

May  28.  —  This  morning  I  caught  a 
beautiful  milk  snake.  I  brought  him 
home  and  put  him  in  my  room.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  as  a  pet  but  hope  mother 
and  dad  won’t  find  out  about  this.  They 
would  raise  “cain”  if  they  knew  a  live 
snake  was  in  the  house  with  them  but  it 
is  said  that  what  a  person  does  not  know, 
does  not  hurt  him. — “Silver  Asteroide.” 


June  1. — Little  diary,  it  seems  as  if 
my  life  has  revolved  around  a  sweet  cher¬ 
ry  tree  all  day.  I  tried  to  keep  the  cher¬ 
ry  birds  from  eating  too  many  cherries, 
and  speaking  of  cherry  birds,  they  come 
in  flocks  when  the  cherries  are  ripe  and 
leave  when  they  are  gone.  I  also  will 
say  that  I  ate  more  cherries  than  the 
birds.  Dad  and  I  picked  enough  for  a 
pie.  This  will  be  all  for  today,  little 
diary,  so  I  will  say  au  revoir. — “Ken¬ 
tucky  Slim.” 


June  2. — Locked  myself  in  the  bedroom 
at  the  far  end  of  south  wing  last.  night, 
and  consequently  didn’t  wake  up  till  late 
this  morning.  I  enjoyed  it,  but  still, 
my  conscience — oh,  well !  It’s  fun  to  be 
away  visiting.  Some  of  my  cousins  came 
this  morning  for  dinner  and  stayed  part 
of  the  aftenioon.  They  duly  admired  my 
drawings,  and  so  did  Miss  Taylor,  who 
came  to  call.  I  was  busy  writing,  but 
she  seemed  to  expect  me  to  talk  to  her. 
Anyhow  I  had  a  good  excuse.  Before 
she  came,  I  was  listening  to  the  radio, 
twiddling  the  dials  around  and  all  the 
(Continued  on  Page  732) 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (18),  New  York 


Clover — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (18), 
New  York 


A-horseback  at  Sunset — By  Charlotte 
Dolly  (17),  New  York 


Wishin ’  I  Was  Coin ’ — By  Elspeth 
Field  (12),  New  York 


Draion  by  Betty  Dickinson  (15), 
Neio  York 


Umpire! — By  Conrad  Mem,  Connecticut 


The  Gardeners — By  Jane  Goddard  (15), 
Ohio 


Ambitions — By  Stanley  Brown  (19), 
New  York 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Brodine  (11), 
New  York 


The  Sicans — By  Clco  Bradford  (IS),  New  York 


From  High  Cities 

Wind  in  the  meadow,  blowing  the  clover. 

Wind  in  the  orchard,  blowing  the 
leaves, 

Wind,  when  your  turbulent  singing  is 
over 

Will  you  blow  me  the  droning  of  bees? 

Wind,  will  you  blow  me  the  memory  of 
flowers, 

The  churning  of  butter  from  cream ; 

Wind,  if  you’ll  blow  me  a  bi’eath  of  the 
country, 

It’s  all  that  I’ll  ask  for  my  dream. 

— By  Jane  E.  Goddard  (16),  Ohio. 


Difference 

One  is  pretty,  one  is  wise, 

One  uses  her  tongue,  one  her  eyes, 

They  are  not  alike. 

One  is  a  shallow  bi-ook,  one  a  deep  lake. 

One  has  common  prettiness, 
l'et  she  has  less. 

The  other’s  beauty  is  not  of  first  sight, 
’Tis  the  beauty  of  a  cool  still  night. 

— By  Lois  E.  Raege  (9), 

New  York. 


Nature 

The  stars  are  shining  softly, 
The  darkness  gathers  round, 
And  I  in  silent  ambush, 

Am  sitting  on  the  ground. 


The  birds  are  chirping  faintly, 
A  rabbit’s  hopping  by, 

And  to  the  edge  of  timber 
A  fawn  comes  sniffing — shy. 

A  turtle  counts  his  footsteps, 
A  hedgehog  scents  his  path. 
And  a  snail  is  all  but  taking 
A  splashing  cold,  wet  bath. 


Oh,  the  grass  is  very  soft,  just  here, 
With  daisies,  full  knee  deep, 

And  oh,  it  is  so  pleasant, 

I’ve  fallen  fast  asleep  ! 

— Bertha  Wilson,  New  York. 


write: 


Drawn  by  Cleo  Bradford  (IS), 
New  York 


There  was  no  time  hanging  on  our 
hands  this  month.  Our  Page  issue  was 
dated  the  thirtieth,  and  the  copy  for  June 
came  in  a  shower  on  the  last  day  before 
going  to  press.  It  was  received  with  what 
welcome  I  trust  you  can  imagine. 

When  you  read  this  school  will  have 
ended,  but  as  we  wrote  O.  P.,  our  school 
contributoi’s  were  struggling  to  bring 
their  ships  into  port,  for  examination 
day.  Whatever  we  have  been  gathering 
together  all  the  last  year  must  be  piled 
on  shore  for  the  inspection  of  eagle-eyed 
teachers,  but  it  is  what  we  cannot  bring 
off  the  ship  that  worries  us  most.  Some 
of  the  cargo  is  stuck  in  the  hold,  or  is 
too  unwieldy  to  force  up  the  companion 
way.  “We  know  we  have  it,”  is  the  piti¬ 
ful  cry.  “We  surely  took  it  in,  but  it 
won’t  come  out !”  And  the  teachers 
smile  grimly — for  it  hurts  them,  too — 
and  mark  off  another  ten. 

“I  have  ended  the  spider  story  this 
month,”  writes  Dorothy  Brodine.  “I 
thought  you  would  want  it  to,  because  it 
takes  a  lot  of  space.”  A  great  many  in¬ 
terested  readers  will  be  disappointed  to 
miss  the  spiders  next  time,  and  would  like 
to  persuade  Dorothy  to  write  a  sequel.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  to  our  versatile 
young  author  that  there  are  still  enough 
Chinamen  left  to  carry  on  with.  And 
isn't  space  for  things  like  that? 

Please  note  what  a  nice  cheerful  de¬ 
partment  “Field  and  Garden”  can  be 
when  it  has  contributions.  We  ought  to 
sign  our  real  names  I  think,  to  these 
notes,  and  let  the  diarists  have  the  in¬ 
cognito.  There  will  be  much  more  fox* 
this  department  in  July  when  we  are  all 
out  of  doors — if  we  send  it. 

It  is  a  great  temptation  to  use  fire¬ 
crackers  too  often  in  our  July  contribu- 
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lion,  forgetting  that  though  we  are  writ¬ 
ing  in  their  midst,  even  the  last  echo  has 
died  away  by  our  date  of  issue.  Write 
about  hay,  the  bobolink  and  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Send  all  contri¬ 
butions  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City,  by  the  fifth  of  the  month 
if  intended  for  July,  or  later  if  it  can  be 
held  over. 


Mrs.  Spider  and  Her  Family 

Mrs.  Spider  jumped  when  she  saw  two 
dark  figures  suddenly  appear.  But  when 
she  heard  them  speak  she  recognized 


their  voices  to  be  those  of  Wise  Owl  and 
Blink  the  Bat. 

‘'We  have  unpleasant  news  for  you,” 
said  Blink. 

“Oh,  wliat  is  it?”  cried  Mrs.  Spider. 
She  was  very  frightened  to  hear  this.  In 
fact  so  frightened  that  she  turned  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

“Well,  you  know  those  Chinamen  that 
live  in  this  house?  Some  are  going  to 
live  in  this  attic.  Since  they  are  fond 
of  spiders  they  will  probably  set  a  trap 
for  you.”  And  with  this  they  flew  away. 

“What  shall  we  do,  what  shall  we 
do?”  asked  Ivooz. 

“Say  our  prayers,”  said  his  mother, 
“as  we  soon  shall  die.  Then  we — ” 
Mrs.  Spider  stopped.  A  thumping  and 
pounding  sound  came  to  the  hearers.  It 
was  the  Chinamen. 

“Oh,  here  they  come !”  cried  Susie. 
The  frightened  spider  family  ran  in  all 
directions.  Mrs.  Spider  was  nearly 
caught  once.  At  last  they  all  sank  down 
unable  to  run  any  more.  Along  came 
one  of  the  Chinamen.  But  the  tricky 
Kooz  bit  him  in  the  neck  and  lie  dropped 
dead. 

When  the  other  Chinamen  saw  their 
dead  companion  they  prepared  him  for 
burial.  Dressed  in  white  they  paraded 
through  the  streets  shooting  off  firecrack¬ 
ers  and  playing  music.  This,  you  must 
know,  is  always  done  at  a  Chinese 
funeral. 

Then  back  to  the  attic  went  the  17  re¬ 
maining  Chinamen.  But  upon  entering 
the  house  a  heavy  screen  fell  and  killed 
five.  After  burying  them  they  went  back 
to  our  spider  friends. 

Those  Chinamen  chased  the  spiders 
everywhere.  At  last  the  poor  spiders 
could  run  no  more.  Mrs.  Spider,  with 
her  five  children,  hid  behind  an  old  lamp. 
Susie  happened  to  rub  it.  Then  pop,  a 
great  genie  appeared. 

“I  am  5'our  slave,”  he  said,  “and  any¬ 
thing  you  wish  shall  be.”  Mrs.  Spider 
nearly  died  of  fright,  but  she  managed 
to  say,  “Get  us  away  from  these  China¬ 
men.”  With  another  pop  the  genie  was 
gone  and  Mrs.  Spider  and  her  children 
were  safe.  For  they  had  found  Alad¬ 
din’s  lamp  as  you  probably  have  guessed. 
So  now  the  spider  family  is  happy.  Mrs. 
Spider  is  now  getting  ready  for  Kooz  to 
be  married  to  the  lovely  princess  of 
spiders.  They  have  nothing  more  to  wor¬ 
ry  about,  now.  The  lamp  you  know  is 
bigger  than  they,  but  it  can  float  on  air. 
It  can  go  with  them  wherever  they  want 
to  go.  I  am  sure  they  are  the  happiest 
spiders  in  the  world. — By  Dorothy  Bro- 
dine  (11),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Elipeth  Field  (11), 

New  York 

“Please  call  the  picture  ‘Ambitions.’ 
Have  been  away  from  home  a  great  deal 
these  past  three  months,  but  never  miss 
an  edition  of  the  Page.” — Stanley  Brown 
(19),  New  York. 

“If  there  are  any  boys  or  girls-  of  Our 
Page  who  have  studied  or  are  studying 
French  or  Spanish,  especially  French,  I 
would  like  to  carry  on  a  correspondence 
with  one  or  more  of  them  in  either  of 
these  languages.  Warning :  they  must 
be  able  and  willing  to  write  long  and  fre¬ 
quent  letters.”  —  Elizabeth  Maier,  New 
York. 

“The  last  May  issue  of  Our  Page 
seems  to  have  been  a  number  that  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  in  our  minds  whenever  we 
recall  those  writers  who  added  a  bit  of 
cleverness  to  its  columns.  Pembroke  may 
have  departed,  but  let  us  offer  our  best 
wishes  for  her  success  in  the  world-wide 
literary  field  of  tomorrow.  Let  us  hope 
for  someone  who  has  talent  of  his  own 
to  soften  her  departure  by  his  writings 
to  O.  P.” — Raymond  Miller  (18),  New 
York. 

“It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  see  that 
the  Sphinx  was  published.  At  the  time 
I  wrote  it  I  was  nine  years  old.  I 
am  ten  and  a  half  now.  I  was  born  No¬ 
vember  23,  1920.” — Lois  Raege  (10), 
New  York. 

“I  have  taken  up  etching.  When  you 
do  etching  you  scratch  a  picture  on  cel¬ 
luloid.  ink  it  and  run  it  through  a  press. 
Everyone  likes  my  first  one.  Maybe  I’ll 
send  it  to  O.  P.  sometime.” — Dorothy 
Brodine  (11),  New  York. 


“I  am  glad  to  find  O.  P.  still  interest¬ 
ing,  but  rather  sorry  to  see  so  many  of 
the  old  friends  passing.  I  have  espe¬ 
cially  enjoyed  Pearl  Wilfert’s  drawing. 
Leaping  Lena  as  a  diarist  sounds  good. 
I  notice  that  the  answer  to  last  month’s 
Nature  Puzzle  was  omitted.  I  would  like 
to  have  that  answer,  as  the  subject  did 
not  sound  familiar.”  —  Clark  Allender 
(17),  West  Virginia. 

“I  saw  Mary  Gelletly’s  drawing  of  the 
Choptank  River.  It  interested  me  to  see 
a  picture  of  the  river  around  which  my 
town  is  situated.  I  do  not  have  any  dis¬ 
tance  to  walk  to  reach  it.  It  offers  boat 
riding,  fishing,  and  we  have  picnics  on  its 
shores.” — Elizabeth  Adams  (13),  Mary¬ 
land. 

“Maybe  next  month  I  can  send  better 
stuff.  I've  the  best  of  ambitions,  but  time 
was  rather  limited,  and  I  must  admit  I’ve 
been  rather  lazy,  but  don't  tell  anybody  ! 
I’m  spending  the  week-end  here  at  my 
grandmother’s  in  Pennsylvania. — Jane 
Goddard  (1G) ,  Ohio. 

“How  much  I  enjoyed  Antoinette 
Enick's  “May  on  the  Brokenstraw.” 
Thank  goodness  I  have  more  than  a  year 
left  to  contribute.  I,  too,  know  of  no 
other  magazine  that  gives  so  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
country.”  —  Elizabeth  Townsend  (18), 
Massachusetts. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Krebs  (15), 
New  York 


Rural  New-Yorker  Cooks 

Dear  Friends :  I  think  that  you  will 
like  this  recipe  that  I  am  giving  you.  It 
is  a  chicken  pie.  Here  is  how  you  make 
it:  Melt  one  heaping  tablespoon  butter 
in  the  same  pan  in  which  the  pie  is*  to  be 
made.  Combine  with  one  heaping  table¬ 
spoon  flour  and  add  two  cups  milk  or 
chicken  stock  seasoned.  When  cooked 
creamy  add  the  chicken.  Cover  with  bis¬ 
cuit  dough. — Sent  by  Edith  Bell  (9), 
New  York. 


A  New  Game 

This  is  an  interesting  little  coin  game, 
being  played  by  one  person  as  a  sort  of 
solitaire.  "  The  player  takes  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  and  draws  three  circles  on  it. 
The  circles  he  numbers  one,  two  and 
three,  from  left  to  right.  Then  taking  a 
quarter,  a  nickel,  a  cent  and  a  dime,  he 
piles  them  up,  the  quarter  on  the  bottom, 
then  the  nickel,  cent  and  dime  on  top, 
and  places  them  all  on  the  circle  num¬ 
bered  one.  The  object  is  to  transfer  the 
pile  to  the  circle  numbered  three,  moving 
only  one  coin  at  a  time  and  never  placing 
a  larger  coin  on  top  of  a  smaller.  The 
coin  on  top  must  always  be  moved  first, 
of  course.  Fifteen  moves  is  “par”  for 
the  game. 

Note. — From  circle  one  to  circle  three 
or  vice  versa  counts  as  only  one  move. — ■ 
Clark  Allender  (17),  West  Virginia. 


One  Day 

I  woke  up  early  this  morning  in  time 
to  see  the  sunrise.  Breakfast  tasted 
good  after  the  chill  of  the  air.  Outside 
all  the  flowers  were  spangled  with  dew, 
the  grass  wet  my  feet,  and  there  was  a 
shower  (and  cloudless  skies!)  when  I 
brushed  past  the  lilac  bushes.  I  picked 
some  flowers  to  fill  the  vases,  and  then 
went  in  again,  deserting  the  garden  at 
this  early  hour. 

The  flowers  taken  care  of,  I  went  down 
to  the  spring-house.  It  is  made  of  gray 
stone,  damp,  old,  and  moss-grown.  It 
is  shaded  by  drooping  willow-trees,  but 
the  path  of  deep-set  stepping-stones  lead¬ 
ing  down  to  the  green  “Dutch  door,”  was 
sun-drenched  and  dew-drenched,  and  the 
herbs  that  grow  along  it  in  irregular 
clumps  were  pungently  fragrant.  The 
path  reached  the  brook  that  flows  in  un¬ 
der  the  door,  and  I  entered  the  spring- 
house  on  stepping  stones  in  rippling  wa¬ 
ter.  The  best  way  to  describe  it  is  to 
give  the  description  of  that  dairy  in  the 
tale,  for  this  one  was  built  according  to 
that  description.  The  dairy  was  charm¬ 
ing,  too.  The  shelves  were  carved  stones, 
and  the  floor  had  a  little  silvery  rill  right 
through  the  middle  of  it,  with  green 
ferns  at  the  sides.  All  along  the  stone 
shelves  were  set  pans  full  of  yellow 
cream,  and  the  pans  were  “large  and 
round  and  as  shining  as  silver.  It  was 
not  a  common  dairy.”  It  was  fun  to 
skim  the  heavy  yellow  cream  into  the 
“beautiful  tall  stone  churn,  with  the 
sides  all  carved  with  figures  in  relief. 
There  were  milkmaids  and  cows  as  natu¬ 


ral  as  life  all  around  the  churn.”  The 
butter  came  quickly,  in  heavy  yellow 
lumps,  and  I  poured  off  the  buttermilk 
and  washed  the  butter.  Some  was  salted 
and  some  left  plain  and  then  put  away  in 
little  stone  crocks,  and  the  image  of  a 
clover  blossom  and  a  bee  stamped  on  in 
relief. 

The  birds  were  singing  gayly,  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  and  the  yard  and  mead¬ 
ow  and  garden  were  temptingly  beautiful. 
I  went  down  to  the  meadow  and  ate  some 
of  the  warm,  sweet,  wild  strawberries. 
And  then  to  the  house. 

When  the  rest  of  the  work  was  done, 
I  took  my  old  book  of  fairy  tales  and 
went  down  to  the  creek,  where  the  ap¬ 
ple  trees  and  willows  weave  a  canopy 
with  their  interlacing  branches.  One  ap¬ 
ple  tree  leans  over  almost  to  the  opposite 
shore,  and  forms  a  comfortable  seat  with 
the  branches.  I  climbed  up  and  opened 
my  book,  and  the  dinner  bell  rang  softly. 
1  shut  the  fairy  world  away  and  scram¬ 
bled  down  and  ran  up  through  the  mead¬ 
ow. — Violet. 


West  Virginia  Viewpoint 

June  3. — One  need  but  step  out  on  our 
porch  these  bright  sunny  days  to  hear  a 
noise  that  at  first  sounds  like  an  army 
of  crows  cawing  off  at  a  distance.  But 
this  noise  is  not  made  by  crows;  it  is  the 
audible  evidence  that  this  is  “locust  year” 
in  West  Virginia.  This  monotonous  hum 
is  made  by  the  vast  numbers  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  sometimes  destructive  insect 
commonly  called  “17-year  locust.”  How¬ 
ever,  this  insect  is  not  really  a  locust, 
but  the  cicada.  Every  17  years  the 
pupm  of  this  insect  emerge  from  the 
ground  in  great  numbers,  crawling  Tip  on 
some  surface  to  which  they  can  cling, 
usually  a  tree.  They  crawl  forth  from 
their  skin  or  “shell,”  grow  large  wings 
in  a  few  hours,  and  now  they  are  adult 
insects,  capable  of  reproducing  their  kind. 
At  the  present  writing  several  empty 
“shells”  may  be  seen  lodged  on  trees  and 
vines.  Today  I  observed  one  of  the  in¬ 
sects  not  completely  withdrawn  from  its 
skin  and  with  very  small  wings.  It 
probably  will  be  an  adult  insect  by  to¬ 
morrow.  As  I  understand  it  the  adult 
insects  will  die  in  a  few  weeks  and  we 
will  see  no  more  of  the  17-year  locust 
until  their  offspring  emerge  from  the 
earth  in  1948. — Thomas  Allender  (16), 
West  Virginia. 


Problem  of  a  Naturalist 

The  female  wasp,  of  a  certain  species, 
will  paralyze  a  katydid  by  stinging  it  in 
a  certain  nerve  center,  then  deposits  her 
egg  in  the  still  living  body  of  the  katy¬ 
did,  which  will  be  preserved  in  this  con¬ 
dition  to  supply  fresh  food  for  the  larvae 
of  wasp  when  it  hatches.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  instinct  for  the  preservation  of 
life.  It  is  an  instinct  because  it  is  said 
insects  cannot  reason,  but  the  wonder  is, 
not  only  how  the  wasp  learned  how  to  do 
it.  but  liow  has  the  knowledge  been  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  countless  generations, 
none  of  whom  have  had  any  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  their  parents  for  cen¬ 
turies.  The  real  question  is,  how  did* the 
wasp  develop  this  instinct?  Also,  insects 
cannot  reason,  but  the  wasp  did  have  to 
reason  out  this  procedure  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  species,  did  it  not?  It  is  one 
of  the  many  wonderful  mysteries  that  na¬ 
ture  has  and  which  man  cannot  unravel. 

Many  New  England  contributors  to 
Our  Page  have  at  times  mentioned  liz¬ 
ards,  but  they  are  all  wrong,  because 
lizards  are  not  found  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States. — “Eudamus.” 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  731) 
sudden  I  heard,  “Hello,  everybody,”  and 
who  should  be  talking  but  Edna  Wallace 
Hopper?  Her  voice  was  so  funny  that 
I  had  to  listen  to  her  for  a  few  minutes. 
— “Lupus.” 


June  1. — There’s  oodles  and  oodles  for 
me  to  do,  dear  diary,  but  I  must  rush  off 
a  few  lines  to  O.  P.  and  not  put  it  off 
any  longer.  Was  ordered  by  mother  to 
watch  the  beans  in  the  oven.  Now  then, 
why  was  I  appointed  to  the  task  just  as 
The  II.  N.-Y.  arrived  with  Our  Page. 
Can  you  blame  me  when  the  layer  of 
sliced  bacon  on  top  of  the  beans  burned 
to  charcoal  and  the  beans  cooked  so  dry 
it  would  take  a  hammer  and  chisel  to  pry 
them  out  of  the  pan?  But  I  just  could 
not  keep  my  mind  off  Our  Page  until  I 
read  it  through.  I’m  a  wonderful  cook, 
oh  my  yes — sometimes  ! 

Now  then,  Pearl  Wilfert  has  to  pass 
out  of  the  scene  !  How  we  all  shall  miss 
her.  “Little  Chickens”  is  a  splendid 
drawing  of  hers. 

Let  us  shake  hands,  Grace  Cullis,  for 
I,  too,  have  a  typewriter.  But  I  have 
had  mine  for  three  years  now. 

Here’s  hoping  when  my  tadpoles  grow 
up  (which  I  have  in  my  fish  bowl)  they 
will  be  able  to  cut  such  capex-s  as  the 
“Dancing  Frog”  can  in  Dorothy’s  draw¬ 
ing. 

Well,  so  long,  dear  diary.  Here  I  said 
I  would  just  write  a  few  lines  and  now 
look!  But  I  just  cannot  help  praising 
the  good  work  on  O.  P.  As  ever —  “Joy- 
belle”  (16). 


May  27. — My  first  free  day — school 
ended  yesterday.  Now  to  receive  the  re¬ 
turns.  "  As  a  cool  afterthought  I  should¬ 
n’t  have  made  out  so  badly  in  the  exams. 
The  only  one  that  stunned  me  was  the 


June  27,  1931 

psychology,  but  I  really  knew  my  work 
Well,  why  worry?  I  lazed  around  today 
as  becomes  a  person  of  leisure.  Rover 
indulged  in  a  real  he-man’s  fight  today 
He  caught  the  two  cats  eating  out  of  his 

dish.  There  was  an  indignant  bark _ a 

growl — and  then  a  mixture  of  dog,  cats 
and  flying  fur.  Then  the  cats  somehow 
appeared  a  few  feet  away  licking  their 
paws,  while  Rover  licked  the  dish — hav¬ 
ing  made  short  work  of  the  remaining 
meal.  The  whole  affair  struck  me  so 
funny  I  laughed  until  I  cried. 

May  28. — Barry  and  I  did  some  work 
today  the  first  bit  this  season.  1  mowed 
the  entire  lawn — it  took  me  three  hours 
of  steady  labor.  Barry  hoed  around  all 
the  shrubbery.  Then  we  went  into  town 
tor  sodas  and  when  we  came  back  we 
took  a  look  at  the  chicks.  The  boys  have 
been  doing  their  work  well.  We  dissected 
a  dead  baby  chick  in  the  laboratory 
Barry  was  extremely  cold-blooded  about 
it.  I  guess  I'm  white-livered,  but  I  reallv 
don’t  like  the  sight  of  blood.  We  found 

that^  this  one  had  been  eating  sawdust _ 

that’s  what  made  her  so  sick.  A  fit  end 
for  a  misbehaving  mischief-maker. 

May  29. — Helped  the  boys  all  day.  The 
cabbage  is  coming  up  grand.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  we  all  played  soccer,  getting  into 
trim.  Lucy  made  molasses  candy  and 
we  got  all  messed  up  pulling  it.  IIow- 
evei’i.  it  was  good  and  we  enjoyed  it.  One 
thing  about  Lucy,  she’s  a  good  cook.  Pat 
went  out  for  a  few  minutes  to  call  up 
Muni.  (Just  to  suggest  that  she  come 
down  to  enjoy  the  molasses  pulling,  don’t 
ye  know.)  Sam  sprinkled  the  bottom  of 
Ins  candy  with  red  pepper — did  it  liber- 
ally,  too.  .  And  you  know  Pat.  He  just 
shoves  things  into  his  mouth  and  chews 
hastily.  Boy,  you  should  have  seen  his 
lace.  Most  of  it  was  down  so  he  had  to 
swallow  it.  _  He  gulped  water  the  rest 
ot  the  evening.  Sam  just  rocked  from 
side  to  side  and  kept  saying,  “A  word  to 
the  wise.  I  told  you  not  to  gulp  your 
food,  bonny  Boy.” 

A  last  word  afterthought :  It  seems  to 
me  we  ve  been  having  a  lot  of  cooking  in 
the  diaries  lately.  Caesar  the  Second 
hopes  the  boys  will  learn  to  make  their 
toast  without  burning  it.  Why  Caesar, 
so* you  won’t  have  to  make  it  for  them? 
You  sound  suspicious — feminine,  I'd  say. 

Fatty  has  also  been  cooking.  Sorry  I 
didn’t  get  to  tasting  some  of  that  fudge 
that  mysteriously  disappeared.  It  must 
have  been  real  good.  Even  Lupus  had 
a  spread.  Oh  well !  See  you  again. — ■ 
Kidd.” 


May  29. — Mmm-m,  it’was  so  hot  again 
today,  and  I  had  to  mow  the  lawn,  that 
everlasting  job.  (I  couldn’t  join  the 
army  of  the  unemployed.)  Hank  came 
across  the  road  and  asked  me  to  swap 
jobs  with.  him.  He  was  making  a  fence 
and  I  said  I  would.  But  then  he  said 
that  he  would  better  do  his  own,  mine 
was  harder.  And  they're  always  saying 
that  it's  a  woman’s  privilege  to  change 
her  mind  !  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know  any¬ 
thing  about  fencing  anyway  (sour 
grapes). 

May  30. — Memorial  Day.  But  it  isn't 
very  much  a  holiday  for  me.  No,  sir ! 
My  sister  came  home  for  supper,  today 
from  the  city.  Also  had  friends  in  for 
supper.  Played  “catch”  tonight  until 
we  couldn  t  see  the  old  pill  any  more. 
Lightning  and  thundering!  It  started  to 
rain  so  we  went  on  the  porch  to  resume 
our  game,  but  it  rained  on  us  anyway, 
so  we. gave  up  the  game  and  went  in. 

May  31.  —  As  if  we  hadn't  played 
catch  enough  last  night,  here  we  are  at 
it  again,  but  with  some  different  players. 
Spent  quite  a  while  looking  for  one  fel¬ 
low’s  cuff-button.  He  had  just  said,  “Oh, 
let  it  go,”  when  there  it  lay  at  my  feet. 
—“Tweet.” 


May  30. — I  have  done  a  great  stroke  of 
business  today.  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell 
all  the  things  I've  done.  Whew  !  I’m  all 
in.  I  am  planning  to  finish  a  book  before 
retiring  but  will  probably  fall  asleep  in 
the  act. 

May  31.  —  I  woke  up  this  morning 
about  three  o’clock  and  could  hear  the 
rooster  crowing.  Then  the  door  opened 
and  I  heard  someone  coming  up  the 
stairs.  I  made  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
iny  brother  just  coming  in.  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  lying  on  the  cot,  nearly  asleep 
when  something  gave  a  leap  and  landed 
on  top  of  me.  I  opened  my  eyes  and 
lo  and  behold,  the  dog  was  going  to  take 
the  pleasure  of  lying  on  me.  He  was 
very  •much  mistaken,  for  he  got  down  as 
quickly  as  he  got  up. 

So  Lofty  Abrey  is  shy  of  girls,  is  he? 
He  will  have  to  tell  that  to  someone  else, 
first,  because  I  don’t,  believe  it.  Yours 
till  next  time. — “Leaping  Lena.” 


May  28. — Rural  New-Yorker  came. 
W-what.  I-I,  that  is  I’m  gonna  break 
down.  G-Grace  C-C-Cullis  is  P.  the  T. 
Huh,  well  I’ll  be.  At  least  I  thought  so. 
I  thought  maybe  it  was  Cleo  Bradford  or 
Clark  Allender.  It’s  over  anyway.  But 
there’s  Rommie  to  think  about.  I  think 
it’s  Jane  Goddard. 

Stayed  home  today.  Helped  spray 
trees.  Very  hot  today.  Too  hot  to  work, 
at  least.  Company  came  in  the  afternoon 
and  stayed  until  two  in  the  morning. 
Wasn’t  very  tired.  Got  up  earlier  than 
ever  before. 

May  29. — Sprayed  again  today.  Looked 
like  rain.  Very  windy  day.  Cut  lawn 
in  afternoon.  Listened  to  the  radio  for 
awhile.  Read  a  book  by  Zane  Grey. 
Very  interesting — “Mysterious.” 
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Gilly’s  Uncle 

Gilly’s  uncle  is  on  the  job  these  days. 
Wearing  only  a  straw  hat,  a  mouse- 
colored  jersey  and  discarded  overalls,  his 
patient  figure  is  seen  amongst  the  rows 
of  State  corn  down  near  the  wood.  He 
is  a  worker  who  requires  no  board  (save 
that  used  for  his  framework)  and  de¬ 
mands  no  holidays — not  even  Fourth  of 
July,  as  Pa  pointed  out  to  Grover,  the 
hired  man.  Despite  his  seedy  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  hot  afternoon  sun,  there  is 
a  broad  grin  on  his  weather-beaten  face 
which  ends  in  a  black  beard  such  as 
comic  artists  still  put  on  their  farmers. 

Gilly’s  uncle  is  no  farmer.  lie  is  a 
scarecrow  and  was  given  his  name  by 
Mary  Theresa  who  saw  a  family  resem¬ 
blance  between  him  and  her  most  decrepid 
and  beloved  doll.  Accompanied  by  Sliep 
and  a  cat,  she  likes  to  bring  Gilly  down 
to  see  her  relative  at  his  life  vocation. 
Their  appearance  in  the  lot  interests  bay 
Pet,  who  is  approaching  with  the  culti¬ 
vator,  and  Grover,  the  hired  man. 

Amongst  the  uneven  row-ends,  Brother 
is  proudly  wielding  his  bob-tailed  hoe,  the 
one  Fet’s  team-mate  knocked  down  and 
stepped  on  that  night  he  slipped  his  halter 
and  had  the  colic.  There  is  no  wind  and 
the  poplar  leaves  are  still,  and  yet  the 
distant  green  rows  quiver  in  the  heat 
waves  which  give  even  Gilly’s  uncle  a 
momentary  appearance  of  animation. 


Behind  its  witch  hazel  and  raspberry 
frontier,  the  wood  looks  and  smells  as 
cool  and  inviting  as  the  village  ice  cream 
parlor.  In  its  dim  depths  can  some¬ 
times  be  heard  the  metallic  call  of  some 
bird  which  the  children  have  named 
“peal  o’  bells.” 

With  a  clink  and  rattle,  Pet  reaches 
her  row’s  end,  snatches  a  mouthful  of 
foliage,  turns  as  cleverly  as  a  dancer  and 
then  relaxes  as  Grover  sheds  the  reins 
and  grasps  the  water  pail.  Grover,  I.indy 
and  the  pail  are  all  sweating.  The  only 
cool-looking  creature  is  the  cat,  spread- 
eagled  out  in  the  shade  of  the  witch 
hazel.  The  row  just  finished  stands  out 
darkly  against  the  rest  of  the  field.  Even 
its  immediate  predecessor  has  dried  out. 
Sliep  stops  panting  to  sniff  at  a  bright 
green  insect  that  appears  in  the  soil  at 
his  feet. 

“What  makes  that  dark  spot  in  the 
field?”  asks  Brother,  uncovering  corn 
submerged  by  Tet’s  turning. 

“That’s  where  your  pa  blasted  out  the 
old  elm  stump,”  says  Grover.  “It’s  never 
raised  anything  but  raspberries  and  wood¬ 
chucks,  so  it  has  plenty  of  humus.” 

“What’s  humus?”  demands  Mary  The¬ 
resa  at  last,  greatly  to  her  brother’s  relief. 

“Rotten  leaves  and  trash,  baby.  That’s 
what  makes  wood  soil  so  black.  Out  in 
Illinois — that's  where  you  see  black  soil,” 
he  continued.  “My  cousin’s  whole  farm 
is  as  black  as  where  those  old  haystacks 
stood.  That  Summer  I  was  out  there — ” 

“Did  you  see  any  cowboys^  or  sod 
houses  or  al — alkali  plains?”  asks 
Brother,  laying  down  his  hoe. 

“No ;  it  was  much  like  this  country, 
only  no  real  hills  and  not  many  woods.” 

“Then  where  did  the,  now,  humus  come 
from?” 

“Washed  down  off  higher  land  thous.- 
ands  of  years  ago,  I  guess.  Then  for 
hundreds  of  years  it  raised  crops  of  grass 
which  went  right  back  into  the  ground — 
same  as  our  forest  leaves.  Iluddup,  Pet!” 

Pet  puts  down  one  hind  foot  before 


picking  it  up  again  to  start.  Her  traces 
and  reins  straighten,  the  machine  clicks 
and  off  they  go,  leaving  a  series  of  fresh, 
dark  furrows  patterned  with  Grover’s 
footprints. 

“Gilly,  you  should  have  worn  a  hat, 
too,”  chides  Gilly’s  mother.  “You’ll  be 
as  sunburnt  as  your  uncle!  Let’s  go  back 
and  see  if  the  ice  cream  is  keeping  hard 
in  the  cellar.” 

In  spite  of  distracting  ideas  started  by 
the  words  “ice  cream”  and  “cellar,”  the 
boy  keeps  at  work  until  his  clinking  hoe 
upturns  a  bit  of  shale  resembling  a  tiny 
plough-point.  This  is  admired  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  knife  pocket  where  the  two 
treasures  fraternize,  and,  thereafter,  clink 
with  every  step  of  the  small  worker. 
“Now  if  I  can  only  find  a  piece  like  the 
mould-board  and  then  the  other  parts!” 
he  muses.  “And  then  I  must  ask  Pa 
what’s  become  of  the  white  spears  of  corn 
that  came  up  in  this  patch.” 

Pet  keeps  working  back  and  forth 
across  the  lot,  her  head  nodding  with 
every  step.  The  water  pail  is  now  empty 
and  shadow  of  the  wood  has.  gained  an¬ 
other  rod  on  the  hot,  brown  field  with 
its  green  cross-hatching.  Gilly’s  uncle’s 
shadow  is  stretching  out  over  the  rise 
behind  him  and  even  the  corn  has  respect¬ 
able  shadows.  Shop  is  barking  and  the 
cows  are  off  the  hill. 

Pet  may  not  be  as  smart  as  Grover’s 
cousin’s  Illinois  mules  (who  would  not 


work  after  the  noon  whistles  blew)  but 
her  gait  speeds  up  on  the  way  back  from 
the  line-fence  and  it  takes  her  a  long 
time  to  understand  that  she  must  turn 
for  another  row.  Convinced  at  last  that 
the  piece  must  be  finished,  she  plods  de¬ 
jectedly  through,  but  recovers  her  anima¬ 
tion  on  being  unhooked  and  makes  even 
Grover  step  lively  all  the  way  home. 

Gilly’s  uncle  is  now  alone  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wood,  and  a  sudden  breeze 
ruffles  his  garments  so  that  a  skeptic 
crow  in  the  pine  caws  in  alarm.  Pretty 
soon  a  distant  rattling  of  stanchions  is 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  black  and 
white  spots  on  the  green  hill. 

In  the  house,  the  yellow  ice  cream  ful¬ 
fills  its  destined  role,  and  Gilly  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  sit  up  long  enough  to  hear  “Two 
Black  Crows”  on  the  gramophone.  But 
Gilly’s  uncle  is  indifferent  to  such  friv¬ 
olities  as  supper  and  bedtime.  He  works 
on  a  24-hour  shift,  nor  will  he  fall  down 
on  his  job — -under  normal  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  As  for  recreation  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  before  sunset  his  vigil  will  be 
enlivened  by  the  escapades  of  more  than 
two  black  crows.  j.  a.  ciiartully. 


Teacher’s  Pay  for  Holidays 

Is  a  teacher  in  New  York  State  en¬ 
titled  to  pay  for  holidays?  G.  F.  c. 

The  rule  is  that  a  teacher  is  entitled 
to  pay  for  all  holidays  which  fall  within 
the  school  term.  I  assume  that  you  refer 
to  Washington’s  Birthday,  which  fell  on 
Sunday  but  was  celebrated  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday.  The  teacher  is  entitled 
to  pay  whether  school  was  in  session 
Monday  or  not.  Charles  a.  brind,  jr. 

N.  Y.  State  Education  Department. 


“Gardening  is  an  art  which  doth  mend 
nature,  improve  it  rather,  but  the  art  it¬ 
self  is  nature.” — Shakespeare. 


A  Visit  to  the  Scarecrow 


JOIN  YOUR 
FRIENDS  and 

NEIGHBORS 


2nd  Annual 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

COAST  TO  COAST 


TOUR 


PEOPLE  right  from  your  own  county  and 
state  are  planning  to  go  on  this  wonderful 
2nd  Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour.  Think  what  fun  it  will  be  to  be  with  them. 
Join  the  happy  crowd  for  the  trip  of  your  lifetime 
and  travel  6,500  miles  among  America’s  most 
beautiful  scenic  wonderlands. 


You’ll  visit  wonderful  Glacier  National  Park; 
travel  by  steamship  up  the  coast  from  Seattle, 
Washington,  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia — 
you’ll  visit  the  great  cities  along  the  route ;  roam 
amid  the  beauties  that  have  made  Lake  Louise 
and  Banff  world  famous. 


Look  at  the  map  above  and  just  imagine  the  wonderful 
sights  you’ll  see  on  this  year’s  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 
Then  plan  to  go.  August  15th  to  30th  are  the  dates  of  the 
tour — -just  when  you  can  best  get  away.  Now  is  the  time 
to  decide  and  to  get  your  reservation  in  to  us. 

MAIL  the  COUPON  NOW! 

The  coupon  brings  you  our  new  free  booklet  telling  all 
about  the  tour.  Contains  the  low  cost  rates,  many  actual 
photographs  of  places  visited  along  the  route  and  gives  you 
the  day  by  day  travel  schedule  of  the  trip.  Send  for  your 
copy  now.  Mail  coupon. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  TOURS,  Rural  New -  Yorker 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  telling  all  about  the  2nd  Annual 
Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour. 


Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street 


City  . State 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Better  Business  Bureau  states 
that  a  fraud  order  was  issued  by  the 
Tost  Office  Department  against  Harvey 
Willett,  an  oil  promoter  operating  from 
Dallas,  Texas,  on  the  ground  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  representations  made  through  the 
mails.  The  claim  was  made  by  Willett 
that  his  tract  was  in  an  area  where 
“wonderous  and  amazing  mammoth  gush¬ 
ers”  were  “blowing  in”  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  .the  nearest  producing  territory 
was  six  miles  away.  Dry  holes  had  been 
made  in  the  vicinity  and  a  well  drilled 
by  Willett  proved  to  be  a  dry  hole. 
Willett  has  sent  out  considerable  litera¬ 
ture  offering  his  stock  for  sale.  We  hope, 
however,  that  our  readers  investigated 
before  making  an  investment  and  by  so 
doing  saved  themselves  from  losses  which 
would  follow. 

We  are  advised  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Colorado  is  mailing  its 
literature  into  Buffalo,  offering  stock  at 
,$10  per  share.  This  proposition  claims 
to  offer  a  great  opportunity  to  investors, 
but  at  the  present  time  we  find  no  record 
■of  regular  production  or  income  and  this 
company  has  no  connection  with  the 
Standard  Oil  companies  that  are  referred 
to  as  the  Rockefeller  group.  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  of  Colorado  has  been 
forbidden  by  the  Division  of  Securities 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  sell  its  stock  in 
that  State.  We  understand  that  Missouri 
has  also  issued  a  similar  order.  We  have 
referred  to  this  before,  but  we  are  re¬ 
ferring  to  it  again  for  the  general  infor¬ 
mation  of  our  readers. 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the  depend¬ 
ability  of  the  enclosed  advertisement  for 
addressing  envelopes  at  home.  E.  R.  G. 

New  York. 

This  is  an  advertisement  of  the  Ma¬ 
jestic  Electric  Clock  Company  of  Chicago. 
It  intimates  one  can  earn  $15  to  $25 
weekly.  It  is  one  of  the  work-at-home 
allurements  to  induce  you  to  send  money 
for  something  you  would  not  buy  for 
itself. 

The  Merchants  Sales  Company,  11 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  prom¬ 
ises  to  try  to  sell  my  property  if  I  ad¬ 
vance  $25  for  advertising  and  promise  to 
pay  live  per  cent  commission  on  the  sale. 


Can  you  give 

any 

information  about 

them  ? 

OWNER. 

New 

York. 

This 

friend 

has 

furnished  all  the 

needed  information  himself.  The  $25  re¬ 
quired  in  advance  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
advance  fee.  It  is  right  and  proper  to 
pay  a  broker  a  fee  for  selling  property, 
but  who  ever  pays  you  in  advance  for  try¬ 
ing  to  do  anything  which  you  may  not 
succeed  in  doing?  We  advise  paying  com¬ 
missions  only  after  the  sale  has  been 
made.  • 

The  agent  of  a  real  estate  company  is 
to  give  me  a  $400  lot  free  to  advertise 
the  development.  He  said  the  cost  of 
acquiring  title  would  be  $40  and  he  wants 
$5  cash  deposit.  The  lot  is  to  be  located 
on  the  seashore  of  Long  Island  near  Free¬ 
port.  Would  you  inform  me  of  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  the  offer?  f.  b. 

New  York. 

Free  lots  have  been  offered  on  Long 
Island  for  a  half  century.  The  first  one 
we  ever  investigated  was  located  under 
water.  The  second  one  was  located  in 
a  scrub  oak  barren  tract  that  would  cost 
around  45  cents  at  acreage  value.  The 
fees  for  title  run  from  $3.50  up.  In  some 
sections  there  is  a  blanks,,  mortgage  on 
the  whole  acreage  covering  the  lots.  Tax 
sales  are  frequent.  In  every  case  investi¬ 
gated  the  fees  amount  to  more  than  any 
value  in  the  lots.  In  most  cases  the 
scheme  is  simply  a  petty  swindle. 

Co-operative  Selling,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  wants  me  to  send  $5,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  stock  and  farm  tools  that  go 
with  my  farm.  The  firm  is  to  send  it  to 
several  hundred  agents,  and  the  buyer 
will  pay  the  commission  to  the  agent  wrho 
sells  the  farm.  I  get  the  full  price  less 
$20.  What  is  their  standing?  j.  d. 

New  York. 

Advance  fees  for  listing  farms  are 
made  under  many  disguises.  We  have  been 
familiar  with  the  scheme  since  W.  II. 
Ostrander  developed  it  in  Philadelphia 
years  ago.  From  the  record  we  would 
never  advise  anyone  to  pay  a  listing  fee. 
Pay  the  commission  if  and  when  the  sale 
is  made. 


I  am  offered  two  magazines,  a  book 
and  an  insurance  policy  of  the  North 
American  Insurance  Company,  all  for 
$9.30  for  first  year  and  $1  every  year 
thereafter.  It  sounds  good,  but  is  it? 

New  York.  A.  G. 

To  answer  this  question  we  should 
need  to  know  the  book  and  the  magazines. 
Some  books  and  magazines  are  worth  the 
price  charged  for  them,  others  are  not, 
and  still  others  are  not  fit  to  go  into  a 
home ;  morally,  intellectually  and  spiritu¬ 
ally  they  are  a  menace.  A  dollar  life  in¬ 
surance  policy  is  limited  to  a  few  acci¬ 
dents  that  happen  only  in  a  particular 
way.  It  covers  for  the  most  part  acci¬ 
dents  that  seldom,  if  ever,  can  happen  to 
you.  If  you  want  such  a  dollar  accident 
policy  you  can  get  it  for  a  dollar  without 
buying  books  and  magazines  with  it.  To 
represent  it  as  worth  more  than  a  dollar 
is  an  exaggeration. 


A  man  had  only  one  daughter ;  he 
owned  a  farm  and  house  and  lot  in  vil¬ 
lage  and  had  some  money  in  bank.  In 
1926  he  deeded  farm  and  house  and  lot 
to  his  daughter  and  deed  was  recorded  in 
county  clerk’s  office,  also  money  in  bank 
was  put  in  daughter’s  name.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1929.  daughter  was  married,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1931,  daughter  died  in  childbirth ; 
child  is  living,  also  husband.  What 
would  the  father  have  to  do  to  get  his 
property  deeded  back  to  him,  also  to  get 
the  money  that  is  in  the  bank?  Daughter 
died  without  any  will.  Can  the  husband 
and  child  claim  any  of  the  property  or 
money  in  the  bank?  s. 

New  York. 

If  the  property  including  farm  and  vil¬ 
lage  house  and  money  was  given  to  the 
daughter  in  trust  for  the  father  he  could 
bring  an  action  in  the  court  to  recover 
title  to  the  property.  If  he  has  evidence 
to  prove  the  trust  he  should  recover. 

If,  however,  the  property  was  given  to 
the  daughter  as  a  gift,  it  became  her 
property,  and  an  administrator  would  be 
appointed  to  dispose  of  her  estate.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  decedent  law  the  husband 
would  get  one-third  of  the  net  estate, 
both  real  and  personal,  and  the  child, 
through  a  guardian  would  get  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

This  would  be  a  hardship  for  the 
father.  The  case  emphasizes  the  wisdom 
of  making  a  will  to  hold  property  during 
the  life  of  the  testator  and  dispose  of  it 
in  his  own  way.  In  a  case  like  the  above, 
he  could  make  a  new  will  after  the  death 
of  his  daughter  if  he  desired  to  change 
his  bequest. 


Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  farm  for 
$1,800.  We  paid  for  the  farm  in  full. 
Now  another  man  comes  and  says  he 
has  a  mortgage  of  $1,200  against  it.  We 
find  this  is  recorded  in  the  county  rec¬ 
ords.  He  says  he  will  sell  us  out  if  we 
do  not  pay.  Can  he  do  this,  as  we  did  not 
know  that  he  had  anything  against  it? 
If  he  forecloses,  can  we  remove  our  ma¬ 
chinery  and  stock  and  household  goods? 
Or  if  we  moved  them,  could  he  come  to 
the  new  place  and  take  them?  My  wife 
and  I  worked  12  years  in  town  to  save 
money  to  buy  and  stock  a  farm.  This 
looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  lose  it  all. 

Pennsylvania.  b.  a.  g. 

Yres,  if  he  has  a  mortgage  which  was 
on  record  before  you  recorded  your  deed, 
he  can  sell  the  farm  to  recover  the 
mortgage  and  interest  and  the  expense  of 
foreclosure.  But  in  this  case  you  did  not 
sign  a  bond,  and  he  cannot  touch  your 
personal  property  whether  you  remain 
on  the  place  until  after  the  sale  or  in  a 
new  place  if  you  move.  This  is  one  of 
the  tragedies  that  often  befall  city  peo¬ 
ple  who  buy  farms.  The  remedy  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  trusty  lawyer  to  search  the  rec¬ 
ords  and  see  that  you  get  a  good  title  to 
the  property  before  you  pay  a  dollar  for 
it. 


Last  September  I  bought  125  shares  of 
Monarch  Royalties  stock  at  56  cents  a 
share,  amounting  to  $70  through  Richard 
Johnson.  50  Broad  Street,  New  York 
City.  I  have  his  receipt,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  the  stock.  Now  the 
concern  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  re¬ 
ceivers,  and  they  find  no  record  of  my 
subscription.  Could  you  get  the  stock 
or  preferably  the  money  returned? 

New  Jersey.  G.  w. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  satis¬ 
factory  information  about  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  At  one  time  stock  was  enjoined  in 
some  States.  It  has  been  under  investi¬ 
gation  and  according  to  reports  it  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  receivers.  There  is  no 
prospect  of  getting  a  return  of  the  money 
in  such  cases,  but  we  shall  try  to  get  the 
stock,  for  our  friend  though  we  could 
not  encourage  hope  of  returns  from  it. 


Jicc^nd  Onion  Grezcte. 

iato  .  . 


The  Boggs  makes  No.  1  and  No. 
2  grades  with  less  than  3%  variation 
from  Government  sizes.  Culls  and  dirt  are 
eliminated  at  the  same  time. 

It  grades  75  to  500  bu.  per  hour,  depending  on  the  model. 
Will  not  bruise  or  injure  even  green  stock.  All  cuts  and  diseased 
stock  can  be  picked  out  easily  when  equipped  with  Roller  Picking 
Table,  which  automatically  turns  potatoes  over. 

Quick-change  attachment  permits  changing  belts  in  less  than  a  minute  to  grade  a  dif¬ 
ferent  variety  of  potatoes.  Machine  can  be  stopped  without  shutting  off  motor.  Filled 
bags  can  be  replaced  without  stopping  machine. 

Impossible  to  overload  power  machines.  Boggs  Graders  do  the  manual  labor  of  3  to  5  men. 
Priced  at  $49.00  and  up.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

Boggs  Manufacturing  Corp.  42  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.Y. 

Factories:  Atlanta,  N.  Y.,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 


BOGGS 


POTATO 

AND 

ONION 


GRADER 


CIDER  PRESSES 


A  Size  for  Every  Need— 


The  prospects  for  a  bumper  apple  crop 
are  most  assuring.  Only  the  choice  fruit 
will  be  marketed.  The  culls  and  windfalls 
will  be  converted  into  money  by  pressing 
the  cider  out  of  them.  Cider  Press  Op¬ 
erators  will  make  good  money.  Farquhar 
Cider  Presses  are  built  in  sizes  suitable 
for  Roadside  Marketing,  the  Individual  Orchardist  and  Custom 
Pressing.  Illustrated  Bulletin  No.  126  will  be  mailed  free.  Buy 
now  at  factory  prices. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited  Box  130  York,  Pa. 


Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with 
an  ELLIS  CHAMPION  THRESHER 

Make  Money  Threshing  for  Neighbors 

The  thresher  that  can  be  successfully  run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a  great  investment.  It  will  nav  for 
itself  in  two  years  running.  We  are  an  Eastern  concern  building  threshers  to  meet  Eastern  conditions.  Our 
long  experience  lias  taught  us  how  to  build  machines  that  give  complete  satisfaction. 


We  Build  Three  Sizes 

requiring 

3  to  30  Horse  Power 

Wood  or  steel  frames;  light  weight;  simple,  durable  con¬ 
struction.  Our  machines  do  exceptionally  clean  work, 
earning  the  title — 

“The  Threshers  That  Fight  for  the  Last  Grain” 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog,  Prices  and  Terms. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


A  MONEY  MAKER 

Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  fit  Silo  Co. 
673  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos 

Cutters 


Hog  Houses  Q 


|  Stanchions 
■  ~  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


- 

[ 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

Let  your  savings 
earn  our  big  rate 
of  interest. 

Send  coupon  for 
this  interesting 
Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

4 

Compounded 
Quarterly 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ^  BANK  ▼  ^ 


OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


1 


Metal  Roofing 


K  EYSTONECOPPErbear(ng 

APEX- GALVAN  12  ED 
ROOFING 


CONSUMERS  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  AH  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

fSJBF-FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

AU  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

-fell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  108,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  AVrite  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  KOW,  NEW  YORK 


f 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  June  13,  1931.) 

Market.— Beef  steers  and  yearlings  active, 
strong  to  25c  higher,  compared  with  week  ago 
25  to  50c  higher,  mostly  50c  up,  top  yearlings 
$7.75,  several  sales  medium-heights  $7.25  to 
$7  5o!  bulk  of  sales  $0.75  to  $7.25.  Bulls  steady; 
she  stock  and  cutters  firm;  bulk  fat  heifers 
$6  25  to  $6.75;  beef  bulls  $4.75  to  $5.25; 
butcher  cows  $4.25  to  $4.75;  cutters  $2.25  to  $3. 
Stockers  and  feeders  fully  steady,  bulk  light 
Stocker  steers  $0  to  $0.50.  Calves  steady,  top 
vealers  $10,  few  selects  held  higher. 

Hogs  strong  to  25c  higher,  top  westerns,  $8. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  13,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle,  13  cars;  0  St.  Paul,  4  St.  Louis,  1  Chicago, 
1  Kansas  City,  1  Kentucky;  containing  382 
head,  1,390  head  trucked  in  from  nearby;  total 
cattle  1,772  head,  810  calves,  1,054  hogs,  1,014 

*heeP'  RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.50  to 
$8.25;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $0.75  to  $7.50; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5  to  $0.75;  good, 
1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  medium, 
1  100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  good,  1,300 
to  1.500  lbs..  $7.25  to  $8. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.75  to 
,$7.25;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0  to  $6.75;  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6;  common,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  good,  $4  to 
$4.75;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $5.75  to  $6.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.75; 
vearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $9.25  to  $10;  me¬ 
dium,  $8.25  to  $9.25;  cull  and  common,  $6  to 
$8.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.25  to 
$6.75. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
lo  200  lbs.,  $7.50  lo  $8;  med.  wt.,*  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice.  220  to  250  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75; 
bvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $6.75 
to  $7.25 r  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
His..  $6.50  to  $7;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 
— Btan.  ton,  $23.50  to  $24.50;  shorts,  $23  to 

$24:  hominy,  $27.50  to  $28.50;  middlings,  $28.50 
to  $29.50;  linseed,  $38  to  $39;  gluten,  $32  to 

$33'  ground  oats,  $29.50  to  $30.50;  Soy-bean 
meal.  $37  to  $38;  hog  meal,  $34.50  to  $35.50; 
cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $35.50  to  $36.50;  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $28.50  to  $29.50;  18  per 
cent.  $31.50  to  $32.50;  20  per  cent,  $34.50  to 

$35.50;  24  per  cent,  $36.50  to  $37.50;  25  per 

cent.  $38  to  $39;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $34 
to  $35:  Alfalfa,  regular,  $33.50  to  $34-.50;  Al¬ 
falfa.  reground,  $35.50  to  $36.50. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  -  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WANTED — Young  American  couple;  man  for 
lawn,  flowers,  liandy-man;  wife,  good  cook 
and  general  houseworker;  neat,  clean,  honest, 
sober,  industrious;  $75  month,  room  and  board; 
good  home  deserving  couple;  state  particulars, 
references.  A.  K.  HOLDER,  R.  D.  2,  Blairs- 
town,  N.  J. 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo* 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  family  three,  middle- 
aged  woman  who  would  prefer  good  home  to 
high  wages.  ADVERTISER  1174,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  with  one  child,  wishes 
a  position  on  farm  or  as  carpenter  or  paint¬ 
er;  will  accept  reasonable  wage  for  good  per¬ 
manent  job;  New  Jersey  or  near  New  York 
City  preferred:  can  give  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  open;  lifetime,  practical, 
scientific  experience  all  branches,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  forestry;  profitable  industrial  farming  share 
basis.  POST  BOX  269,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  with  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  wants  position;  industrious, 
conscientious  worker.  ADVERTISER  1092,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN,  YEARS  of  experience  on  estates 
and  farms,  any  location.  BOX  344,  Grand 
Haven,  Mich. 


FARM  WORK  wanted.  JOHN  R.  WEDG¬ 
WOOD,  22  Leonard  St.,  West  Somerville, 
Mass. 


COUPLE,  AGE  33,  farm  or  estate,  chauffeur, 
gardener,  handy;  wife,  cook,  housework;  8 
years  last  position;  state  salary.  ADVERTISER 
1135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Housework,  city  or  country:  age 
42;  references;  state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER 
1134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  desires  position  on 
dairy  farm;  herdsman,  good  milker,  teamster; 
please  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter:  write 
ADVERTISER  1130,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AVOMAN  wants  any  kind  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1129,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  28  YEARS’  successful  experience  agri¬ 
culture,  dairying,  stock  raising,  poultry, 
fruit  growing;  capable  making  profits;  absolute¬ 
ly  reliable;  wages  secondary  opportunity.  HULL, 
Box  411,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  28,  long  experience 
in  all  branches,  caponizing,  short  course 
trained,  wishes  position;  references.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  1128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


STAMP  BARGAIN- SALVADOR  DIAMOND 

shaped,  set  of  Triangles,  stamps  of  every  con¬ 
tinent.  big  set  Canada,  1882  on.  All  for  10c  to 
approval  applicants.  C.  M.  WEAVER,  Dept. 
26,  1451  Broadway,  New  York. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  \A7e  have  Jewish 
joung  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  riot  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED— Position  as  milker,  three  times  a 
day,  Holstein  or  Guernsey  cows.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  1131,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  EXPERIENCED,  refined,  Prot- 
estant-American,  38.  desires  position  in  coun¬ 
try  home  with  conveniences;  anywhere;  per¬ 
manent  with  considerate  treatment  to  high 
wages.  ADA’ERTISER  1146,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ENGLISH- AMERICAN  lady,  cultured,  middle- 
aged,  wishes  position  as  managing  housekeep¬ 
er  in  family  of  adults;  country  estate  preferred. 
ADA'ERTISER  1137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  working  manager, 
20  years’  experience  all  branches;  can  get 
results;  best  reference.  H.  S.  RIKER,  Rock¬ 
dale,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wants  a  position  as 
poultryman  or  farm  mechanic;  understands 
machinery  and  can  drive  truck  and  tractor. 
CYRIL  H.  ADAMS,  Hilcrest  Farm,  Belcher- 
town,  Mass. 


CUES’  BEST  DURENE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair 
$1  OO.  Black,  Tanblush,  Nubrown,  lteve,  Sandee, 
Champagne,  sizes  9  to  10l£.  Dandy  proposition 
for  agents.  A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


DAIRY  FARM — Father  and  son,  17,  handy¬ 
man,  good  dry-hand  milker,  no  liquor;  wife 
board  help,  two  children  school  age;  Americans: 
good  reference.  ADA'ERTISER  1148,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  eight-room  cottage,  wired,  beautifully 
located  on  breezy  hill,  commanding  view;  good  barn, 
water,  neighborhood,  roads;  $4,000,  part,  cash;  Summer 
home  or  poultry.  Frank  Drumm,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


mm  m  mm  mm  R.  E.  GILTENAN 

e\,  U  Bl|i:  W,  Landis  near  Orchard  Rd. 

JHk  w\  I wl  10  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER,  life-time  experience,  wants 
position  on  general  farm;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  German,  30  years  old:  wife  will  board 
help;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  1149, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  sober,  reliable,  desires  position 
in  barn  or  milkroom:  life-time  experience; 
reference.  ADA'ERTISER  1150,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  22,  GOOD  driver,  handy,  strong, 
willing,  gentleman’s  estate  or  farm.  GOES- 
TING,  341  E.  124th  St.,  New  York. 

POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  capable,  reliable, 
is  open  for  engagement.  ADA'ERTISER  1152, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TEAMSTER,  milk,  do  all  kinds 
■work;  reliable,  efficient,  clean  habits,  no 
drjnk  or  tobacco;  references.  E.  A.  LIBBY, 
Box  103,  Pinehurst,  Mass. 


MACHINIST,  CARPENTER,  desires  position  es¬ 
tate,  country  club  or  farm.  MORTON,  Co- 
pake  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— Experienced  single  working  foreman, 
charge  certified  bottling  plant;  understand 
care  bottle  washer,  bottling  machine,  refrigera¬ 
tor.  boiler  operating,  sanitation  and  low  bac¬ 
teria  counts;  short  course  or  eo.lege  man  pre¬ 
ferred:  state  age.  reference,  experience,  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  1122,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA’  ANTED  —  Experienced  feed  salesman  who 
knows  bow  to  approach  dealers  and  farmers; 
must  have  knowledge  of  feeds  of  all  kinds  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  livestock;  must  own 
a  car  and  work  on  commission  basis.  ADA  ER- 
TISER  1133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY-MAN,  46,  EXPERIENCED  poultryman, 
A-l  references,  moderate  wages.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCED  dry-band  milker, 
single,  middle-aged :  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1158,  c-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCED  cowman,  single. 

middle-aged,  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
1159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  MANAGER,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  couple;  orchards,  nursery,  poultry  and 
flowers;  bankers  references.  ADVERTISER 
1145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  AVORKER,  must  be  able  to  milk;  $35  to 
start;  German  preferred.  ADA'ERTISER  1142, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Poultryman,  single,  experienced  and 
reliable,  to  take  full  charge  of  small  plant  on 
private  estate;  must  have  thorough  knowledge 
in  all  branches  of  this  work;  give  references, 
experience  and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— Farm-hand,  good  milker,  $35  per 
month;  good  surroundings.  Address  G.  W., 
Gil  bon,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  no  children;  man 
general  farming,  good  teamster;  wife  to 
board  help  and  general  housekeeper.  CHARLES 
L.,  care  Staros,  50  Ray  St.,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY-POULTRYMAN,  married,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate:  good  butter-maker; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  1176,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARM  foreman,  two  in  family,  or 
go  single;  garden,  flowers,  lawns,  feeding, 
care  all  stock,  good  butter-maker;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1162,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE,  GRADUATE,  will  care  for  invalid  and 
do  light  housework;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN,  caretaker,  estate 
or  dairy  farm;  good  buttermaker;  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  farming;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1177,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE,  24,  good  milker,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  in  dairy  and  farming,  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  best  of  references;  please  state  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1166,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  * 


RESPECTABLE,  NEAT  man,  50,  well  posted  in 
and  outdoor  tools,  etc.;  home  considered  above 
wages;  permanent.  ADVERTISER.  1107,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER,  NORMAL  graduate,  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  position  in  rural  school;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA'ERTISER  1169,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  wants 
position  private  estate;  married,  no  family; 
best  references;  please  state  particulars.  AD- 
A'ERTISEIt  1170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY-COAVMAN  wants  position,  estate; 

sober,  industrious.  ADVERTISER  1171,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  AA’IFE  waitress  or  chambermaid;  man 
bouse  or  yardman,  in  village  hotel;  can  do 
electric  work,  plumbing,  painting,  paperbang¬ 
ing;  references.  H.  MAC  DONALD,  48  Park 
Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  COAVMAN,  good  butter-maker, 
extra  good  calf  raiser,  wants  position;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1173,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY-FIERDSMAN,  married,  wishes  position 
on  estate;  good  butter-maker;  references.  AD- 
VERTISER  1175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-ESTATE  MANAGER,  life-time  practical 
experience  all  branches,  anywhere;  estate  or 
commercial  farm.  ADA’ERTISER  1168,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  SAVEDISH,  middle-aged,  understand 
all  branches  of  farming,  garden,  caretakers 
of  small  farm  or  country  estate;  wife  cook, 
housekeeping,  for  owner,  or  boarding-house ;  ref¬ 
erences.  G.  E.,  care  II.  Carlson,  R.F.D.,  AVater- 
bury,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position;  com¬ 
petent  in  any  branch,  including  pheasants. 
ADA’ERTISER  1163,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUSINESS-MAN,  50,  Christian,  single,  healthy 
and  active,  well  educated,  wishes  to  settle  in 
tiie  country  and  should  like  to  hear  from  own¬ 
er  of  estate  or  any  kind  of  enterprise  where 
his  services  would  be  useful;  fond  of  outdoor 
life,  dogs  and  all  animals,  also  gardening  (par¬ 
ticularly  orchids),  having  at  one  time  owned 
large  collection;  salary  of  secondary  considera¬ 
tion,  good  living  quarters  and  nice  locality  more 
essential;  advertiser  is  widely  traveled,  has  had 
many  years  experience  in  foreign  lands,  particu¬ 
larly  India  and  Europe  and  can  furnish  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADVERTISER  1178,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM-HAND,  GERMAN,  single,  35,  hard  work¬ 
er,  understands  everything  on  farm;  good  me¬ 
chanic,  chauffeur's  license,  good  references.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER,  care  Belman,  235  E.  Slst  St.,  New 
York  City. 


HERDSMAN,  SCOTCH,  married,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  20  years’  experience  with  purebred  cat¬ 
tle,  showing,  A.  R.  work,  first-class  butter- 
maker;  can  furnish  best  of  reference.  AVILSON, 
c-o  P.  O.,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  AND  SUMMER  hotel  with  cottage,  ac¬ 
commodate  60  guests,  on  large  lake,  popular 
resort ;  farm  120  acres,  dairy  and  fruit  and 
vegetables:  100  miles  from  New  York;  all  State 
roads;  will  sell  with  or  without  equipment,  or 
will  rent  the  hotel  furnished  to  responsible 
party  for  1931  season;  if  interested,  write  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IN  EPSOM,  New  Hampshire,  14-room  house, 
barn,  running  water,  110  acres  of  land;  pine 
timber,  trout  pond;  ideal  Summer  home;  $2,500. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1058,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SULLIA’AN  COUNTY,  5  acres,  new  six-room 
bouse,  barn  and  coops;  hard  roads;  conveni¬ 
ences;  $5,500;  pictures  sent.  ADVERTISER 
1101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 8-acre  poultry  farm;  small  family; 

reasonable  terms;  new;  full  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  BOX  189,  R.  2,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Limestone  land  by  the  acre,  near 
R.  R.  or  navigable  stream;  mention  all  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1121, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


26  ACRES,  "$800;  will  rent  $75  yearly  and  fuel. 
AV.  REILLY*  Dover,  3,  Del. 


FLORIDA,  40-acre  farm,  in  Union  County, 
$1,000.  DOCTOR  KEENAN,  Brentwood,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  or  lease,  fine  modern  brick  house, 
in  Hollis  Park  Gardens,  Long  Island,  eight 
rooms,  two  baths,  large  music  room  with  fine 
pipe  organ,  garage:  five  minutes  from  station. 
BOX  35,  Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  attractive  tourist 
place  on  the  Hudson,  Route  9-AV ;  10-room 
brick  house,  modern  improvements,  large 
grounds,  fruit;  write  for  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


212-ACRE,  30-COAV  dairy  farm,  Steuben  Coun¬ 
ty,  N,  Y. ;  new  State  road  to  border;  several 
villages  easy  drive;  milk  and  mail  service; 
school  and  neighbors  near;  115  acres  fertile  roll¬ 
ing  machine-worked  tillage;  82  acres  spring- 
watered  pasture;  15  acres  woodland;  good  spa¬ 
cious  home,  acetylene  gas;  two  dairy  barns, 
modern  equipment,  concrete  stable,  silo,  hen¬ 
house:  2  acres  apples;  $5,000;  investigate  easy- 
payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Farm  on  lake,  small  acreage  in  Con¬ 
necticut  or  New  Jersey;  send  photos  and  price 
and  terms.  T.  R.  BAXTER,  595  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


AVANTED — Farm  near  New  York,  near  State 
road;  small  cash  payment;  state  distance  to 
New  York  and  connections.  ADVERTISER 

1136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EQUIPPED  POULTRY  farm,  $6,300,  half  cash; 

near  3  acres,  improvements;  stock,  garden, 
shade,  fruit,  etc;  Vineland,  N.  J.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.,  house,  barn,  about  nine¬ 
teen  acres;  forty-eight  hundred.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 3-acre  truck  farm,  6  rooms,  elec¬ 
tric,  moderate  climate,  between  Ocean  City  and 
Berlin;  $1,900.  MRS.  L.  MATHIS,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Berlin,  Md. 


GREENHOUSES  AND  8-ACRE  modern  village 
farm,  63  miles  from  New  York,  at  a  bargain 
price;  Connecticut.  Address  ADA'ERTISER 
1141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 21/i-acre  poultry  farm,  good  laying 
stock;  State  road,  Vineland,  N.  J.;  6-room 
bungalow,  all  improvements;  write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  1144,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM,  63  ACRES,  20-room  house,  sanitary 
plumbing,  steam  beat,  electricity,  telephone; 
barn  44x60,  six  henhouses,  large  pond  water, 
crushed  stone  road;  $10,000;  reason  old  age. 
CHARLES  HERMANN,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Paul  F.  Smith  Poultry  Farm, 
Vineland,  N.  J.;  bargain  for  quick  buyer;  12 
square  acres  of  land,  3  poultry  houses,  one  4- 
story  high,  run  by  electric  elevator,  housing 
10,000  chickens;  one  house  300  ft.  long;  1  house 
500  ft.  long;  food  mixer,  incubator,  capacity 
48,000  eggs;  brooder  house,  capacity  18,000 
chicks;  2  cottages,  13  rooms  and  2  baths;  for 
further  particulars,  apply  MR.  SOLOMON,  143 
Castleton  Ave.,  Tompkinsville,  S.  X.,  St.  George 
7-3514,  or  Adolph  Shorr,  care  Vineland  Trap- 
Nest  Poultry  Ranch,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Lot  with  barn,  store,  fixtures,  stock 
of  general  merchandise,  chain  groceries,  gas, 
$14,000;  on  State  road;  reason  ill  health.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAS  STATION,  road-stand,  8  pumps,  best  sell¬ 
ers,  modern  home,  heavy-traveled  highway, 
half  acre,  excellent  trade,  attractive  place,  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Allentown;  photo,  de¬ 
scription,  sale  or  exchange  for  small  poultry 
plant.  ADVERTISER  1153,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Seven-room  modern  house  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  manufacturing  town,  or  ex¬ 
change  for  cows,  horses,  farm  machinery.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — House,  ten  dollars  monthly,  coun¬ 
try.  ADVERTISER  1155,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BERKSHIRES — 99-acre  general  farm,  8-room 
home,  electric,  bath,  barns,  brook,  $5,500, 
$1,500  cash.  METZ,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


AVILL  SELL  muskrat  and  game  farm  cheap; 

joins  Ontario  Lake,  State  Park,  highway; 
owner.  ADA'ERTISER  1156,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA'AXTED  TO  BUY  or  rent,  small  run-down 
farm  with  livable  house  and  few  outbuildings; 
small  down  payment  and  long  terms.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 214  acres,  house,  small  dairy  and 
established  milk  route;  price  reasonable.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  1161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  8-roont  house,  horse 
barn,  cow  barn;  will  sell  with  or  without 
tools  and  furniture.  GEORGE  DO.UPE,  Mc¬ 
Donough,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  gas  station  and  poultry  farm; 

new  6-room  bungalow,  city  improvements;  on 
U.  S.  Highway  40.  ADA’ERTISER  1172,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADJOINING  HIGH  school,  village,  135  acres 
rich,  level  loam;  good  buildings,  two  houses, 
extra  pleasant  location;  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs;  with  or  without  2,500  choice  peony 
plants.  AIRS.  JOHN  M.  LEAVIS,  Copenhagen, 
N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  WANTED,  comfortable  rooms,  good 
food,  reasonable  rates.  BOX  19,  West  Thorn¬ 
ton,  N.  H. 


COUNTRY  BOARD,  old-fasliioned  home,  quiet, 
refined;  home  cooking,  fishing,  bathing;  ref¬ 
erences  given.  TERESA  DEAA'EY,  Towanda,  Pa. 


AV  OMAN  PHYSICIAN  will  board  and  give  per¬ 
sonal  care  to  delicate  children;  hill  farm, 
Northeast  Pennsylvania ;  moderate  rates.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEDROOM  AND  OUTSIDE  cabin  kitchen,  with 
or  without  board:  improved  farmhouse;  high, 
quiet  location.  MISS  PARK,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


GUESTS  TAKEN,  large  farm  home,  ideal  for 
rest,  $25  per  week  for  two.  MRS.  MARK 
COA’ENEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


AVOODLEIGH  FARMS,  Towanda,  Pa.;  moun¬ 
tains,  woods,  meadows,  river;  strictly  mod¬ 
ern;  owner  trained  nurse;  very  moderate  prices, 
considering  equipment. 


Miscellan  eous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


SELECT  YOUNG  laying  three  banded  leather 
colored  Italian  queen  bees,  guaranteed  mated 
pure,  50c  each;  the  best  honey  gatherers,  best 
winterers,  gentle  and  prolific;  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  write  for  quantity 
prices.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


FINE  EXTRACTED  HOXEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover, 
within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60; 
write  for  special  offer  on  mixed  light  and  dark 
honey,  6  cts.  per  lb.  and  up.  RAY  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HOXEY,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1;  buckwheat,  70c; 

10  lbs..  $1.30,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


CONTRACTORS’  BARGAIN  —  Watson  special 
dumper,  6  yards,  complete;  A-l  condition. 
ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  R.  D.  98,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  2  60-pound  cans  buckwheat,  $7.90; 

light  amber,  $8.30;  white  clover,  $10.85; 
freight  prepaid;  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIX- 
SON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Cement  block  making  machine  in 
good  order  and  within  100  miles  of  Peekskill. 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  1151,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Fordson  tractor,  any  condition. 
MYERS,  care  M.  Hastings,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1; 

2  paiis,  $1.80;  buckwheat  and  amber,  pail, 
85  cts.;  2  pails,  $1.60.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


Renewing  Old  Wells 

Owing  to  the  continued  drought  of  last 
Summer,  many  farmers  reported  that 
their  deep  wells  had  gone  dry  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  drill  new  ones,  mak¬ 
ing  them  much  deeper  than  the  old.  No 
doubt  some  were  dry,  but  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  there  were  a  lot  of  cases  where 
the  well  was  simply  filled  up  with 
sediment. 

A  number  of  Iowa  farmers  did 
some  experimenting,  a  few  years  ago, 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  Possibly 
their  methods  will  be  of  benefit  to  others. 
For  some  time,  these  farmers  had  noticed 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  flow  of  water 
from  their  drilled  wells.  When  the  pump 
was  first  started  the  water  cariie  in  the 
usual  sized  stream,  but  it  diminished 
rapidly,  and  soon  ceased  altogether.  Some¬ 
times  the  well  would  apparently  be  dry 
after  only  10  minutes  pumping.  After 
some  time,  water  would  again  come  and 
the  procedure  repeated. 

Wells  in  this  locality  range  from  60 
to  200  feet  in  depth ;  the  water  supply 
being  located  between  two  layers  of  rock, 
and  from  the  similarity  of  depth  of  neigh¬ 
boring  wells  it  is  believed  that  the  same 
vein  of  water  furnishes  the  supply  for 
several  wells.  This  being  the  case,  the 
fact  that  some  wells  still  functioned, 
while  others  were  dry,  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  trouble  lay  with  the  well  itself. 
Further  reasoning  was  that  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  well,  sand  and  sediment 
had  filled  in,  so  that  the  water  could 
only  filter  through  slowly.  This  was  soon 
pumped  out  and  the  well  was  dry. 

To  clean  out  the  sediment,  presented 
a  problem.  A  suction  pump  was  slow 
and  expensive.  W'hat  about  dynamite? 
True,  it  might  ruin  the  well,  but  as  it 
was,  it  was  next  to  worthless  anyway. 
So  dynamite  was  tried. 

First,  let  it  be  said  that  on  every  well 
so  treated,  the  well  itself  was  made  with 
what  is  known  as  gas  well  casing.  Most 
of  them  were  six  or  eight-inch  wells. 
There  are  grave  doubts  about  trying  this 
with  a  tin-cased  well.  The  method  itself 
was  simple.  All  of  the  well  machinery  was 
pulled  up.  A  piece  of  downpipe  weather- 
spouting  was  used  to  enclose  the  sticks 
of  dynamite.  The  necessary  wiring  con¬ 
nections  to  fire  off  the  charge  with  a  hot- 
shot  battery  were  made,  the  spouting  with 
its  precarious  charge  carefully  lowered 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  spark 
touched  off.  The  result  was  a  thick  blast 
of  sand,  clay,  water  and  weatherspout 
that  went  clear  to  the  top  of  the  windmill 
tower. 

As  quickly  as  possible,  the  well  ma¬ 
chinery  was  replaced.  If  a  brisk  breeze 
was  not  blowing,  so  that  the  windmill 
could  be  used,  arrangement  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  made  to  pump  with  a  motor 
or  gas  engine.  This  was  kept  going  for 
several  hours  or  until  the  water  was  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  The  water  was  not  fit  for 
drinking  for  a  day  or  two,  but  the 
quantity  was  there. 

Although  it  is  more  than  six  years  ago 
that  the  first  wells  weae  so  treated,  they 
are  still  functioning  like  new.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  dynamite  used,  varied.  In  the 
first  well  only  one  stick  was  used,  as  no 
one  knew  what  the  result  would  be,  but 
later  as  high  as  20  sticks  were  used  on 
the  deepest  wells. 

Last  year,  one  farmer  believed  his  well 
had  again  filled  up  and  pulled  up  the 
machinery,  only  to  find  that  the  screen 
of  the  sand  point  had  rusted  shut.  A  new 
point  remedied  all  of  his  trouble.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  price  of  a  new  well,  or 
any  other  method,  the  price  of  dynamite 
is  very  small.  To  one  unfamiliar  with 
using  the  explosive,  it  might  be  well  to 
employ  a  man  who  makes  a  business  of 
handling  it.  There  has  been  considerable 
speculation  as  to  just  what  change  was 
made  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  If  a 
large  hole  was  torn  out  there,  then  it 
would  appear  that  the  well  was  per¬ 
manently  improved,  marian  g.  pierce. 

Louisa  Co.,  Ia. 


Indian  Tan 

Will  you  let  me  know  how  to  prepare 
leather  by  the  Indian  tan  process? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  c. 

Perhaps  some  reader  who  has  seen  this 
leather  and  knows  how  it  is  made  will 
tell  about  it. 


The  farmer  is  not  unemployed.  Just 
unpaid,  that’s  all. — Arizona  Producer. 


GIVE  ELECTRICITY  A  CHANCE 


Install  G-E  Wiring  System 


Electric  motors  and  other  electric  equip¬ 
ment  are  severely  handicapped  when  oper¬ 
ated  on  an  inadequate  wiring  system.  They 
have  no  better  opportunity  to  do  their  best 
work  than  has  an  underfed  horse. 

The  first  thing  to  be  sure  of  is  that  the 
wiring  in  the  buildings  and  yard  is  ade¬ 
quate.  Your  wiring  should  be  planned  and 
installed  with  sufficient  capacity  and  nu¬ 
merous  outlets  to  meet  reasonable  future 
needs.  It  is  less  expensive  to  do  this  than 
to  alter  the  wiring  later  in  order  to 
accommodate  new  electric  equipment. 

The  simple,  easy,  economical  way  to  be 
sure  of  all  these  advantages  is  to  specify 
the  G-E  Wiring  System.  It  is  designed  by 
experts  to  meet  anyelectrical  requirements. 
The  G-E  Wiring  System  employs  only  the 


best  materials.  It  affords  safety;  it  provides 
enough  switches  and  outlets  all  conven¬ 
iently  located  —  wires  heavy  enough  to 
do  their  job.  It  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
wiring  problem. 

A  progressive  farmer  says,  “In  looking 
back  I  can  see  that  I  was  very  fortunate 
in  having  a  good  job  of  wiring  done  ia 
the  house  and  barns.  At  first  we  used  elec¬ 
tricity  only  for  light  and  for  cooking. 
Now  we  use  it  for  thirty-three  different 
purposes  and  with  almost  no  changes  ia 
the  wiring.” 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “The  Story  of 
Comfort.”  Address  Room  313,  Building  6, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
New  York. 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Program  from  WGY,  Schenectady,  every 
Monday  evening  at  8  o’clock  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  and  in  the  General 
Electric  Program  every  Saturday  evening  over  a  nation-wide  N.B.C.  Network 

95-842 

GENERAL||ELECTRIG 

SALES  AND  ENGINEERING  SERVICE  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


BINDER  TWINE 

Get  our  attractive  low  price.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Sample  and  circular  free. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  65  Melrose,  Ohio 

jj JUAV  Clean  up  the  modern,  sure  way— controlled  fire.  Hauck 
c/lfl Kerosene  Weed  Burner  kills  pesky  growth— seed  and 
stalk.  All  frearusefor  country  place,  farm,  orchard,  park* 

[  lnraluab*e  on  road,  irrigation  ditch,  stone  wall,  etc 

V  yffiSSfc-'s,  Does  4  men's  work.  Write  today  for  free  booklet. 

Hauck  Mfg.  Co.,  123  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y« 

y  Large  volume  •  .  .  small  overhead  distributed  over  silos 
pockets  and  aeroplane  hangars — enable  Craine,  Inc.  to  se 
less  or  to  give  you  more  for  the  same  money.  Thus,  r« 
equipment  with  most  Craine  Line  Silos  includes : 

Bail  Hinge  Door  Fronts  “¥"  Base  Anchors 

Handiest  and  safest.  Continuous  Hold  like  roots  of  a  tree 


CRAINE 


111  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 


LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust  -  resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
623-6  73  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


KnMIWeeds  vriih 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all. 
while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch.  2000° 
l’\,  destroys  Canada  Thistle. 
Quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy.  Hon- 
f  eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  for 
destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi¬ 
mental  Stations,  Farmers.  'Foresters,  Poultry* 
men.  Fox  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  76-H—Free 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  Inc 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 

Chicago. III.  San  Francisco  Pa,„ 


[NKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

ractical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
deners.  Suburbanites  Truckers, 
ists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

ew  Low  Prices-Easy  Terms 
nerican  Farm  Machine  Co. 

S3  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis, Mian 


Catalog 

Free 
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The  Lure  °j  Haying 

hy 

J.  A .  Chartully. 


BO-UT  the  time  the  corn  needs 
continual  cultivation  and  the 
cabbage  ground  wants  atten¬ 
tion,  the  Alfalfa's  bloom  an¬ 
nounces  another  haying  with 
its  work,  worry — and  peren¬ 
nial  fascination.  Even  the 
retired  farmer  has  been  not¬ 
ing  the  height  of  the  .Tune 
grass  along  the  village 
street  with  a  half-conscious 
interest  that  (like  the  grass) 
grows  daily,  and  in  due  time 
the  waving  meadows  will 
give  him  a  call  as  irresistible  as  that  of  the  sea  for 
the  ex-mariner. 

There  is  really  quite  a  bit  of  romance  and  history 
in  the  average  farm  meadows,  wherein  is  forage  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Levant,  Italy,  Spain  and  England. 
Alfalfa  is  a  Spanish  word.  The  Romans  knew  this 
benevolent  legume,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Saracens  introduced  it  into  Spain.  The  conquis- 
tadores  took  it  to  America  and  the  padres  took  it 
to  California.  Timothy,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  named 
for  Timothy  Hansen,  the  Maryland  planter.  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  an  Italian  immigrant,  says  the  en¬ 
cyclopedia,  and  June  grass  is  identical  with  the 
famous  Kentucky  Blue  grass.  Even  that  meadow 
outlaw,  quack  grass,  has  an  imposing  Latin  name 
and  medicinal  virtues  duly  recorded  in  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia.  As  for  the  ubiquitous  dandelion,  it  is 
claimed  that  a  Yankee  pioneer  first  brought  it  west 
from  Vermont  as  a  “garden  yarb.” 

While  cabbage-setting  is  still  on,  the  dusty  mower 
and  rake  are  drawn  out  on  the  floor  and,  amidst 
much  sneezing,  oiled  copiously.  Cleaning  out  the 
old  bay  interests  the  hens,  and  may  discover  that 
new  gauntlet  glove  you  lost  right  after  Christmas. 
Theneomes  a  double  session  with  the  grindstone  at 
the  end  of  which  your  shoulders  have  a  decided 
“crick,’’  but  the  mowing-blades  have  bright  edges 
with  smears  of  white  residue  drying  on  the  bars. 
The  traces  are  lengthened,  the  heavy  pole  hoisted 
and,  with  a  click  and  rumble,  the  mower  rolls  to 
its  field  of  activity.  Then  is  the  time  to  lock  up  the 
dog  and  the  cats  who,  otherwise,  would  probably 
choose  that  very  day  to  hunt  in  the  depths  of  that 
particular  meadow. 

Very  soon  arises  that  metallic  clatter  which 
sounds  like  the  hot-weather  call  of  a  gigantic  locust, 
and  is  answered  from  other  farms  along  the  valley. 
The  first  crop  of  Alfalfa  is  ranker  but  not  so  clean 
as  its  later  cuttings.  Our  neighborhood  believes 
that  it  is  the  only  cutting  safe  to  feed  horses,  and 
hence  considers  it  quite  providential  that  it  alone 
grows  high  enough  for  the  team  to  reach.  Alfalfa 
is  a  subduer  of  that  formidable  “public  enemy,”  the 
Canada  thistle.  Its  three  cuttings  may  be  the  reason. 

“Cutting  around  the  rabbit”  (like  many  other 
old-fashioned  expressions)  is  likely  to  be  a  literal 
fact,  and  bright  red  strawberries  underfoot  are 
often  the  perquisites  of  those  cocking  up  the  wind¬ 
rows,  notwithstanding  the  limestone  dressings 
which  the  land  has  received.  When,  and.  or  if  the 
weather  proves  amiable,  the  next  epoch  is  the  an¬ 
nual  discovery  that  the  sparrows  have  rebuilt  their 
nest,  on  the  hayfork,  when  the  mow’s  temperature  is 
raised  even  higher  by  remarks  provoked  during  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  the  tool  into  operation. 

Next  comes  a  recess  for  cultivating  the  corn  and 
cabbage  and  sowing  the  buckwheat.  The  passing  of 
Fourth  of  July  is  proved  by  the  skyrockets  which 
one  evening  climb  over  the  tree-line  like  transitory 
sunflowers  leaning  over  a  garden  fence.  The  figuies 
on  the  calendar  race  past  so  fast  that  red-letter 
days  can  hardly  be  distinguished.^ 

By  this  time  the  new  seeding  is  ready.  Possible 
woodchuck  holes  and  bumblebee  nests  give  a  tang 
of  adventure  to  mowing  a  new  field.  Near  the  wood- 
lot,  the  outer  swath  analyses  a  heavy  percentage  of 
brambles,  as  raspberries  and  thimbleberries  will  in¬ 
vade  the  meadow,  seeming  to  thrive  on  the  annual 
pruning.  A  neatly  cocked  piece  of  hay  means  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  to  the  farmer.  To  the  children 
and  Summer  transients  it  means  a  display  of  possi¬ 
ble  spring-boards  and  fragrant,  over-stuffed  couches. 
When  the  drawing  begins,  the  cats  appear  among 
the  cocks  under  which  lurk  luscious  meadow  mice 
or  the  more  agile  deer  mice,  and  sometimes  a  garter 
snake  gets  a  free  ride  up  into  the  barn  mow.  The 
meadow  is  hot  but  the  mow  is  hotter,  and,  in  this 
ease,  plunging  into  the  bay  is  no  relief  from  the 
neat. 

The  first  few  loads  are  thrown  down,  but  the  mow 
level  rises  until  it  meets  and  overtops  the  new  load, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  team,  which  there¬ 
upon  turns  in  for  a  continual  free  lunch  during  the 


unloading.  Children  scamper  up  the  old  ladder  and 
“help”  settle  the  mows  and  hens,  determined  to 
lay  in  the  fragrant  hay,  resent  untimely  intrusion. 

How  many  times  must  Timothy  “bloom”  before 
it  is  prime  for  mowing?  Local  authorities  seem  to 
disagree  as* to  the  total  number  of  “blooms”  and  the 
consequent  calculation  of  cutting  time.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  knows  instinctively  when  to  mow  the 
crop.  It  is  usually  just  as  soon  as  he  can  get  into 
it.  Then  there  is  the  pronouncement  of  certain  wise¬ 
acres  that  “three  swaths  around  the  lot  is  half 
done.”  This  seems  impossible,  but  if  one  figures  it 
out  on  paper  and  allows  five  feet  to  the  swath,  it 
seems  to  prove  out — on  rectangular  pieces,  anyway. 
Such  pithy  sayings  came  probably  from  some  ob¬ 
serving  farm  hand  who  for  many  seasons  swung  a 
wicked  scythe  for  “fourteen  shillin’  a  day.”  Maybe 
he  was  the  same  sage  who  agreed  to  pitch  off  the 
last  half  of  the  load — that  moiety  remaining  after 
one  rack-corner  had  been  bared  by  the  novice. 

In  mid- July,  the  activity  of  the  countryside  is 
mainly  concentrated  in  the  old  meadows,  where  the 
mowing  machine’s  clatter  has  superseded  the  ring¬ 
ing  rasp  of  whetstones.  The  season  climbs  both 
hills,  and  on  many  an  upland  square  the  shifting 
shadows  become  fixed  for  a  time  in  a  pattern  that 
indicates  the  miniature  cocks.  In  stifling,  wood- 
encircled  lots  and  on  windswept  hillsides  lie  the 
fragrant  swaths  which  the  new  side-delivery  rake 
coils  into  rope-like  windrows  that  parallel  the  un¬ 
cut  “pompadour”  in  the  center,  while  neat  stacks 
are  abruptly  outlined  against  the  leafy  horizon. 

By  this  time  the  mows  are  pretty  well  filled.  The 
sloping  shingles  are  just  overhead,  and  one  can  see 
and  recognize  the  stones  picked  from  the  hay  of 
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past  seasons  and  tem¬ 
porarily  set  up  on  the 
beams  and  plates.  In 
old  barns  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  w  as  probably 
amassed  by  generations 
of  husbandmen.  During 
breathing  spells  up  near 
the  purlin  post,  these  relics  recall  past  seasons  and 
crops,  also  gossip  of  war  times  when  loose  Alfalfa 
fetched  $18  out  of  the  mow  in  February,  and  how 
Potter’s  new  barn,  full  of  hay,  was  struck  by  a  bolt 
of  lightning  which  rode  the  fork-track  its  whole 
length  and  left  through  the  opposite  gable  with  no 
more  damage  than  loosened  siding. 

Nowadays  Roy  Wickham  tells  again  how  he  once 
beat  the  stock  market.  He  lost  his  wallet  in  his 
1929  clover  mow  and  on  Christmas  morning  found 
it,  damp  but  intact,  in  front  of  the  cow  stanchions. 
That  was  doubly  a  Merry  Christmas  for  Roy,  as  the 
stock  he  had  aimed  to  buy  had  gone  to  smash  in  the 
October  panic. 

There  is  also  an  apocryphal  experience  of  Mert 
Iliekle’s  uncle  who,  according  to  Merton,  was  al¬ 
ways  having  odd  adventures.  One  August  day  the 
old  man  was  lounging  in  his  barn  when  he  fancied 
he  heard  the  peeping  of  young  chicks  back  of  his 
shoulder  in  the  haymow.  At  first  he  attributed  this 
to  a  symptomatic  ringing  in  his  ears,  but  the  illu¬ 
sion  persisted  despite  his  knowledge  that  the  bay 
was  solid  hay  for  at  least  a  cubic  rod,  and  had 
been  for  over  a  fortnight.  Finally  he  got  a  pinch- 
bar,  pried  off  a  board  and  found  a  nest  full  of 
lonesome,  hungry,  newly-hatched  chicks  in  the  angle 
near  the  post.  Mert’s  uncle  figured  that  during  a 
lull  in  the  haying  a  hen  stole  her  nest,  which  was 
eventually  covered  with  new  hay  during  her  absence, 
the  heat  of  the  curing  clover  hatching  out  every  egg. 
The  old  chap  raised  every  chick  to  maturity  (says 
Mert)  and,  to  prove  it,  used  to  point  out  some  of 
his  current  flock  who  were  descended  from  these 
stepchildren  of  a  haycock. 

It  is  a  rare  season  that  doesn’t  torment  the  hay¬ 
makers  more  or  less.  Sudden  showers  and  undue 
rainy  spells  can  make  the  harvesting  of  one  meadow 
seem  like  an  endless  treadmill  with  blazing  heat  all 
around  and  a  threat  of  more  rain  just  over  the  hill. 
Meanwhile  the  passing  motorist,  charmed  by  the 
green  landscape  and  zestfully  anticipating  dinner 


50  miles  ahead,  likens  the  plodding  farmers  to  Swiss 
peasants  who  do  their  prosaic  daily  tasks,  ignoring 
the  sublime  scenery  just  overhead.  Many  a  sun¬ 
burned,  unshaven  farmer  does  thrill — after  supper — 
as  he  sees  his  trim  acres  sloping  down  to  the  wood 
with  much  of  the  pictured  beauty  of  an  English 
park. 

The  later  Alfalfa  cuttings  do  not  take  so  much 
time,  although  their  housing  may  be  delayed  by  the 
cooler  weather  or  “line  storms.”  Some  seasons 
there  is  a  second  growth  of  clover  to  be  handled. 
While  curing,  this  exudes  a  pungent,  nutty  scent, 
and  a  load  which  has  stood  overnight  on  the  floor 
is  sometimes  so  hot  as  to  be  noticed  through  your 
shoe  soles. 


In  spite  of  such  toil  and  worry,  haying  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  lure  for  most  of  us.  The  end  of  one  season 
finds  us  half  looking  ahead  to  the  next — like  the 
widower  courting  his  fifth  helpmate.  And  who  shall 
deny  that  this  feeling  is  reciprocated  by  the  mani¬ 
cured  meadow?  Perhaps  certain*  overgrown  up¬ 
land  tracts  recall  their  trim,  fruitful  youth  and 
yearn  yearly  for  the  harsh,  noisy  attentions  of  the 
mowers,  as  binned  grain  is  said  to  sense  planting 
time  in  Spring. 

Haying  is  an  important  side  line  on  eastern 
farms,  but  formerly  it  was  the  sole  occupation  of 
some  western  farmers.  Before  the  cheap  motor 
car’s  day,  it  was  a  profitable  specialty  in  at  least 
one  favored  valley  in  North  Central  Nebraska.  The 
soil  was  particularly  adapted  to  this  crop  and  its 
railway  center  was  termed  the  world’s  biggest  hay 
market.  The  grass  is  a  nutritious  native  variety 
called  “blue  joint”  which  grows  spontaneously,  and 
every  year  it  grew  good  crops  in  spite  of  a  practice 
of  pasturing  the  aftergrowth.  Many  bottom-land 
farms  were  overflowed  each  Spring,  so  tonnage  and 
quality  were  maintained  as  in  the  Nile  Valley.  In 
the  halcyon  days  before  high  freight  rates  and 
motoring,  this  region  must  have  been  a  paradise 
for  hay-makers.  The  crop  was  cut,  raked,  loaded 
and  stacked  by  machinery  “in  a  good,  workmanlike 
manner.”  Later  it  was  baled  and  hauled  to  the  rail¬ 
way,  whence  it  went  to  the  stockyards  and  livery 
barns  of  the  Middle  West.  About  eight  weeks  of 
work  per  annum  enabled  the  farmers  to  make  a 
good  living — and  to  buy  more  land.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  the  inhabitants  are  trying  to  adjust  themselves 
to  new  conditions  which  have  so  reduced  the  market 
for  their  specialty  that  the  1930  crop  netted  less 
than  $2  per  ton  to  some  absentee  landlords.  The 
soil  is  so  light  that  plowing  may  cause  it  to  blow 
away,  but  they  are  experimenting  with  Sweet  clover 
and  cover  crops,  and  hope  to  work  into  dairying  and 
feeding. 


C.  A.  Stephens,  in  his  inimitable  tales,  describes 
a  haying  season  down  in  Maine  G5  years  ago  when 
they  used  the  two-wheeled  “rack-cart”  which  most 
of  us  have  seen  only  in  old  wood-cuts. 

Says  he :  “In  haying  time  we  boys  were  called  at 
half-past  four  o’clock  every  morning  with  the  hired 
men.  It  was  our  business  to  milk  and  do  the  barn 
chores  before  breakfast.  Often,  too,  there  would  be 
a  load  of  hay,  drawn  in  the  previous  evening,  to 
stow  away  in  addition  to  the  chores. 

“Mowing  machines  and  horse-rakes  had  not  then 
come  into  general  use.  All  the  mowing  was  done 
with  scythes  and  the  raking  with  hand  rakes  and 
‘loafer’  rakes.  Generally,  all  hands  would  be  busy 
for  three  hours  every  bright  afternoon  raking  the 
grass  which  had  been  cut  down  in  the  forenoon. 

What  memories  of  hot 
July  suns,  palm-leaf 
and  perspiring 


faces  arise  at  the 
thought  of  it ! 

“Again  I  seem  to 
smell  the  early  morning 
odors  from  the  swaths 
of  grass,  fresh-reeking 
from  the  scythes,  or  catch  the  noontide  fragrance  of 
the  hot  windrows  of  hay  as  we  ‘tumbled’  it  up  for 
the  rack-cart  which  came  rattling  into  the  field. 
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Again  I  hear  the  merry  whit-te-whit  of  the  whet¬ 
stones,  the  low  rip  of  the  severed  grass-stalks,  the 
wearying  note  of  the  grindstone  and  at  last — after 
forenoons  of  infinite  length — the  welcome  toot  of  the 
old  dinner-horn. 

“Once  again  I  see  Theodora  or  Ellen  or  Halstead 
coining  afield  in  the  blazing  sunshine,  bringing  that 


longed-for  jug  of  cold  water,  tempered  with  a  dash 
of  molasses  and  ginger  to  keep  the  inordinate  quan¬ 
tities  which  we  drank  from  hurting  us.  Yet  again 
the  loud  black  thundershower  arises  in  drear  gloom 
over  the  mountain,  bent  on  drenching  the  whole 
day’s  batch  of  hay.  And  then  what  hurry  and 
scurry  there  would  be  to  pile  a  big  load  on  the  cart 
and  rush  it  to  the  barn  before  the  sheeted  rain 
struck ! 

“Such  was  ‘haying’  before  the  days  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery. 

“During  all  those  first  years  of  our  sojourn  at  the 
old  homestead  in  Maine,  the  70  or  SO  tons  of  hay  for 
a  large  stock  of  cattle  and  horses  had  to  be  made 
and  stored  wholly  by  hand  labor.  Sixty  acres  of 
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know  them  actually  to  denude  lilacs  and  rose  bushes 
of  their  leaves.  Very  often  one  will  find  rose  leaves 
with  oblong  pieces  and  smaller  circular  pieces  cut 
from  them  as  shown  at  left.  Such  pieces  are 
out  by  these  friendly  leaf-cutter  bees. 

These  bees  are  both  carpenters  and  tailors ; 
before  cutting  and  fashioning  their  leafy  nests, 
mother  bee  will  often  excavate  with 
nel  in  a  half-decayed  post,  board  or 
If,  however,  she  is  fortunate  enough 
already  made  in  a  branch,  or  a  hole 
or  a  covered  space  between  two  shingles  on  a  roof, 
she  will  appropriate  it  and  buzz  a  song  of  joy  at  her 
good  luck.  She  will  then  go  to  rose  bushes  or  lilacs 
and  cut  out  several  oblong  pieces,  with  which  she 
will  fashion  a  thimble-shaped  cell  at  right.  She 
places  this  first  cell  at  the  bottom  of  the  burrow  and 
then  gathers  a  paste  of  nectar  and  pollen  which  she 
packs  away  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  On  this  she 
lays  an  egg,  then  goes  to  the  rose  bush,  cuts  some 
circular  pieces  just  large  enough  to  fit  snugly  into 
the  mouth  of  the  cell,  and  pushes  them  down  into 
the  open  end,  thus  securely  plugging  the  cell  and 
protecting  her  egg.  On  top  of  this  first  cell  she 
fashions  another,  puts  in  a  supply  of  nectar  and 
pollen,  lays  an  egg  on  it  and  plugs  up  the  end  as  be- 
repeats  this  procedure  until  perhaps 
dozen  thimble-shaped  cells,  each  holding 
the  one  burrow  if  the  latter  is  long 
time  goes  on  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
grow  fat  on  the  nectar  and  pollen,  un- 


watcli  the  great  bumblebees  as  they  noisily  go  about 
their  work  of  gathering  the  sweets  from  the  Red 
clover  bloom,  and  their  manner  toward  the  honey¬ 
bees  whom  they  may  encounter,  as  they  seek  to 
reach  the  nectar  which  is  nearly  always  just  be¬ 
yond  their  reach.  It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  “out  of 
my  way,  this  is  my  job.”  And  I  feel  as  if  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  wave  a  fairy  wand  over  the  honey¬ 
bees,  that  would  enable  them  to  possess  a  little 
longer  tongue,  so  that  this  source  of  honey  might  be 
within  their  reach.  That  the  quality  of  Red  clover 
honey  is  not  to  be  despised  any  boy  who  has  robbed 
a  bumblebees  nest  of  its  store  of  precious  sweets 
can  testify.  Just  how  much  difference  there  would 
be  in  flavor 
do  not  know 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
The  It.  N.-Y.  may  know  this,  for, 
bloom  has  been  dwarfed  by 
proper  plant  food,  and  then 


if  gathered  and  stored  by  honey-bees  I 
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in  years  when  the 
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Leaf-cutting  Bee,  With 
Its  Work  on  Bose  Leaves 

grass  on  upland,  swale  and  meadow  had  to  be 
mowed  with  scythes,  raked  by  hand  rakes  and 
pitched  on  and  off  the  hay  rack  by  hand  forks. 

“Little  wonder  that  after  four  or  five  weeks  of 
such  labor,  drinking  so  much  water,  perspiring  so 
profusely  and  toiling  so  many  hours  under  the  hot 
sun,  we  emerged  from  the  ordeal  fearfully'  tanned, 
indeed,  but  perceptibly  leaner.” 

Machinery  has,  indeed,  ended  much  of  the  drudg- 
er.v  of  haying,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  has  de¬ 
tracted  from  its  picturesque  phases?  There  is  as 
much  poetry  in  the  reversed  Niagara  pouring  from 
the  loader  as  in  a  whole  field  of  Maud  Mullers,  and 
some  artist  will  win  renown  by  silhouetting  the 
tractor-drawn  side-delivery  rake  as  it  dips  over  the 
horizon,  leaving  its  sinuous  windrow's  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  The  lofty,  tilting  loader,  too— does  it  not 
somew'hat  resemble  a  dinosaur,  that  monstrous,  pre¬ 
historic,  kangaroo-like  lizard  about  which  a  certain 
school  of  scientists  like  to  talk  with  glib  familiarity? 
The  action  of  the  tedder  is  a  combination  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  slap-stick  comedy — the  disillusioned, 
plodding  team  ahead  and  exuberant,  high-flung  ac¬ 
tivity  behind — like  an  unsynclironised  Highland 
fling ! 

In  spite  of  our  vaunted  progress  during  the  past 
three  generations,  however,  most  of  us  can  recog¬ 
nize  some  angles  of  Mr.  Stephens’  reminiscences  that 
are  still  applicabe  to 
haying  in  1931.  As  long 
as  men  have  to  strive 
with  the  weather  for 
the  produce  of  the 
green,  w'aving  meadow's, 
there  will  be  plenty  of 
healthful,  dirty  drudg¬ 
ery' — plus  a  certain  zest¬ 
ful  amount  of  fascina¬ 
tion  ! 


on  the  Laramie 
we  suspect  that 
abundant  in  the 


til  each  blossoms  a  full-fledged  bee.  It  is  supposed 
that  each  bee  tears  out  the  plug  of  her  cell,  cuts 
through  the  bottom  of  the  cell  above,  and  crawls  up 
into  the  upper  cells,  finally  emerging  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  burrow  in  company'  with  the  other  bees 
from  the  various  cells. 

This  habit  of  cutting  leaves  is  not  a  new  one  late¬ 
ly  acquired,  for  fossil  leaves  cut  in  the  same  way 
have  been  found  in  Colorado  embedded  in  rocks  a 
million  y'ears  old.  The  fact  that  these  leaf-cutting 
bees  existed  in  Colorado  ages  ago,  however,  may 
have  no  particular  significance  regarding  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  them  in  the  Western  States  today,  but  we 
do  have  reports  of  serious  injury  by  them  to  cherry 
and  plum  trees  in  Nebraska,  and  to  various  shade 
trees  and  shrubs  in  Montana.  In  the  latter  State 
the  obserever  found  that  the  bees  made  their  nests 
in  burrows  in  the  soil.  We  suspect  this  habit  of 
nesting  in  dry  soil  is  also  true  of  those  bees  de¬ 
foliating  the  lilacs  of  J.  M.  B. 
plains  of  Wyoming.  Moreover, 
these  leaf-cutting  bees  are  more 
West  than  in  the  East. 

The  writer  does  not  like  to  recommend  drastic 
methods  of  control  against  these  interesting  and  gen¬ 
erally'  harmless  bees.  Moreover,  they  probabl.v  are 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  certain  crops,  because 
they'  perform  an  important  role  in  cross-pollinating 
the  flowers  of  certain  plants.  The  lilacs  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  protected  by  spraying  them  with  arsenate 
of  lead  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  w*ater. 
Undoubtedly  the  poison  would  kill  the  bees,  and  per¬ 
haps  disturb  a  balance  in  nature  which  would  be  of 
more  harm  than  the  loss  of  the  roses  and  lilacs. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  bees  could  be  repelled 
and  kept  away  from  the  lilacs  by  spraying  the  lat¬ 
ter  thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  w'hich  an 
excess  of  lime  has  been  added.  The  Bordeaux  and 
lime  would  cover  the  foliage  with  a  harmless  coat  of 
repellant  material  that  would  prevent  the  bees  from 
cutting  the  leaves,  and  at  the  same  time  would  aid 
in  preventing  fungous  diseases. 

A  better,  happier  plan,'  however,  would  be  to  plant 
more  lilacs  and  roses — two  for  the  bees,  three  for 
the  garden  and  four  to  grow.  glenn  w.  herrick. 
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Honey  Bees  and  Clover 
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I  see  a  large  field  of  clover,  especially 
no  honey-bees  in  sight,  I  cannot  help 
the  picture  is  incomplete.  I  love  to 
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Leaf-cutter  Bees 
Injuring  Lilacs 

I  am  writing  for  help 
to  get  rid  of  cut  bees.  To 
these  Laramie  plains  I 
brought  lilacs  and  roses 
from  our  old  home  in 
Iowa,  and  year  after 
year  these  insects  riddle 
the  leaves,  each  flaunting 
his  green  umbrella  as  he 
leaves,  until  only  skele¬ 
tons  of  the  growth  is  left. 
I  wrote  to  our  experi¬ 
ment  station  which  told 
me  nothing  could  be 
done,  as  they  use  these 
leaves  to  cradle  their 
eggs,  and  do  not  eat 
them.  Surely  there  must 
he  some  remedy.  Can 
you  suggest  anything? 

Wyoming,  j.  n.  b. 

We  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  these 
*mall  leaf-cutting  bees 
here  in  the  East,  and 
have  observed  their 
habits,  but  have  never 


Different  Halits  of  Lilacs.  Left  is  Persian ;  center  is  Alba;  right,  ordinary  purple. 


Burrow  of  the  Leaf-eating  Bee,  Show¬ 
ing  Three  of  the  Thimble-shaped  Cells 

time  the  plant  is  secreting  nectar  are  very  favorable, 
honey-bees  do  gather  considerable  nectar  from  Red 
clover. 

Different  breeders  of  queen  bees  often 
a  Red  clover  strain  of  Italians,  and  at 
much  attention  was  given  by  certain  breeders  to  the 
matter  of  lengthening  the  tongues  of  honey-bees  by 
selecting  and  breeding  from  those  colonies  which 
showed  the  greates  ability  to  secure  nectar  from 
Red  clover.  But  I  do  not  think  any  great  progress 
has  been  made.  Perhaps  in  time  a  dependable  strain 
may  be  developed. 

It  does  seem  just  too  bad  to  see  large  areas  of 
plants  which  secrete  nectar  in  quantities  to  make  it 
possible  for  bees  to  produce  quantities  of  honey  if 
they  were  but  there,  and  that  there  is  not  some¬ 
one  with  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  to  supply  the  bees  and 
save  a  delicious  and  wholesome  food  for  human 
consumption.  The  beekeeper  is  a  real  benefactor  in 
any  community',  if  he  handles  his  bees  in  approved 
manner,  for  they  save  a  product  that  otherwise  is 
wasted.  In  addition  the  bees  fertilize  the  bloom  of 
fruits  and  not  only  increase  the  crop  but  improve 
the  quality  for  undoubtedly  an  abundance  of 
at  the  proper  time  enables  the  plant  to 
better  fruit. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  families  who  do  not 

know  the  taste  of  real 
honey  from  one  year's 
e  n  ding  to  another. 
There  are  fewer  people 
keeping  bees  in  Aroo¬ 
stook  than  there  were  a 
decade  or  two  ago.  The 
o  1  d  e  r  beekeepers  are 
passing,  and  there  are 
apparently  few  w  li  o 
show  any  inclination  to 
take  their  places.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  true  gen¬ 
erally  all  over  Maine. 
With  this,  there  is  a 
growing  demand  on  the 
part  of  fruit-growers 
for  bees  to  be  used  in 
their  orchards,  or  near 
the  m  d  u  r  i  n  g  fruit 
bloom. 

A  few  years  ago  the 
College  of  Agriculture 
at  Orono,  Me.,  devoted 
one  whole  day  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  beekeepers 
during  Farmers’  Week, 
or  rather  a  room  was 
given  over  for  the  day 
to  beekeepers,  and  the 
session  was  well  attend¬ 
ed  by  men  and  women 
interested  in  the  voca¬ 
tion. 

Before  sugar  became 
so  accessible  to  all  as 
it  is  today,  many  farms 
kept  bees  and  provided 
a  large  part  of  the 
sweets  that  came  to 
their  tables.  Today  the 
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farm  in  Maine  which  has  bees  is  excep¬ 
tional.  Food  specialists  are  coming  to 
understand  the  value  of  honey  better  and, 
as  they  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  nation  more  and  more,  1 
shall  look  for  an  increased  interest  in  the 
industry  on  the  part  of  those  who  live 
where  they  are  able  to  keep  and  care  for 
bees. 

There  are  often  men  or  women  who 
are  not  able  to  do  heavy  work  and  who 
greatly  need  to  be  in  the  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  The  care  of  bees  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  such  as  these,  and  still  they  are 
not  compelled  to  work  with  the  bees  out 
of  doors  during  Winter  cold  and  storms. 
It  does  not  require  large  land  holdings 
or  large  investment  to  begin  with.  A 
knowledge  of  the  business  may  be  gained 
as  one  works  with  the  bees,  and  enlarges 
his  holdings  and  produces  crops  to  pay 
the  bills.  The  industry  does  not  offer 
sudden  or  great  wealth  but  to  those  who 
are  content  with  reasonable  gain  for  labor 
and  investment,  and  who  like  to  be  sure 
of  a  comfortable  living  and  independence, 
the  care  of  bees,  especially  when  carried 
on  in  connection  with  other  lines  of 
work,  offers  opportunities  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised. 

Fruit-growing,  for  one  of  limited 
means,  small  fruits,  gardening  whether 
flowers  or  vegetables,  or  poultry,  make 
a  pretty  good  combination  except  that 
the  picking  of  berries  may  bring  too  much 
work  at  one  part  of  the  season. 

I  often  wish  I  was  located  where  1 
might  do  these  things  and  be  able  to  sell 
my  products  from  a  roadside  stand.  To 
live  in  the  country  and  to  produce  the 
things  we  like,  then  to  be  able  to  dispose 
of  really  high-grade  products  to  those 
who  were  seeking  them,  right  at  our  own 
farm,  and  to  meet  and  count  among  our 
friends  those  who  consumed  the  products 
of  our  labors,  would  indeed  be  as  near 
ideal  conditions  as  we  could  hope  to  ap¬ 
proach.  O.  B.  GRIFFIN. 

From  One  of  Our  Last 
Year’s  Tourists 

As  the  time  for  the  second  annual 
Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tom- 
draws  nearer,  more  thoughts  by  some  of 
us  who  went  last  year  may  be  of  interest. 

Here  is  how  we  came  to  take  this  par¬ 
ticular  trip.  I  travelled  with  a  cousin  of 
mine.  As  a  child  Anne  had  lived  for 
something  over  a  year  in  the  city  of 
Seattle.  At  the  time  of  the  boom  in 
Seattle  her  father  had  gone  out  there 
with  his  family.  Although  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  business  there,  they  had 
later  all  returned  East.  Now  Anne  had 
grown  to  womanhood  but  her  dream  had 
always  been  a  return  to  Seattle.  Not 
being  able  to  have  her  dream  realized, 
she  had  gone  about  giving  substance  to 
her  dream  by  learning  all  about  the 
present  West.  Every  time  she  saw  a  trip 
to  the  Northwest  advertised,  she  imme¬ 
diately  sent  for  the  literature.  She  had 
studied  routes,  prices  and  tours  of  all 
kinds  until  she  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  city  of  her  dreams. 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y, 
and  have  been  for  about  10  years,  read¬ 
ing  the  ads.  and  all,  every  week.  So  when 
I  saw  the  tour  to  Seattle  advertised,  I 
immediately  asked  Anne,  “Shall  I  send 
for  their  literature?”  Naturally  her 
reply  was  “Yes.” 

How  well  I  remember  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  one  I  gave  Anne  the  booklets. 
It  was  at  a  family  picnic  in  June.  We 
were  all  stretched  out  on  the  grass  in 
the  woods  before  Anne  had  a  chance  for 
a  private  word  with  me. 

“Why,”  she  said,  “you  know  I  couldn’t 
sleep  last  night  for  thinking  about  that 
trip.  It  is  the  most  wonderful  tour  for 
the  price  of  which  I  have  ever  heard.  The 
whole  price  is  little  more  than  your  meals 
and  Pullman  would  cost  if  you  traveled 
by  yourself,  and  that  tour  includes  trips 
to  Glacier,  to  Lake  Louise,  Banff,  and  a 
host  of  other  places.  Some  of  those  auto 
tours  are  $15  each. 

By  this  time  some  of  the  family  came 
forward  and  said  :  “Oh,  you’ll  never  go.” 
Y’ou  know  what  families  are !  However, 
one  cousin  said :  “I  bet  you  a  box  of 
cigars  if  the  two  of  them  get  together 
they  will  make  it,”  and,  since  the  other 
cousin  took  up  the  bet  Anne  and  I  de¬ 
termined  to  fool  the  pessimist  and  go. 
I  sent  off  our  initial  deposits  the  next  day. 

During  the  next  six  weeks,  my  cour¬ 
age  failed  more  than  once.  My  folks  are 
old,  suppose  they  got  sick  or  suppose  I 
got  sick  so  far  from  home?  Never  had 
T  been  away  from  home  for  two  weeks 
in  my  life.  We  did  not  know  a  soul  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  and  to  us  it  seemed  a  mo¬ 
mentous  undertaking.  However,  common 
sense  came  to  my  aid.  Here  was  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  see  a  good  part  of 
our  lovely  world  at  an  unusually  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  Here  I  had  a  congenial 
travelling  companion  in  Anne.  I  never 
was  sick,  why  worry  about  that?  My 
folks  are  old  but  they  are  perfectly 
healthy  and  if  anything  did  happen  I 
could  be  home  in  a  very  short  time  if 
necessary. 

And  so  we  went  and  I  have  never  been 
sorry.  No  matter  what  life  has  to  offer 
me  I  have  the  memory  of  one  perfect 
vacation.  As  I  said  before  I  had  the 
kind  of  time  you  dream  about  but  never 
expect  to  have  in  this  world,  absolutely 
perfect. 

This  seems  a  good  place  to  thank  Miss 
Keyes  (“Director  of  the  Tour”)  once 
more  for  the  kindness,  consideration  and 
unfailing  courtesy  she  showed  in  answer¬ 
ing  my  numerous  inquiries. 


We  got  to  the  Grand  Central  Station 
early  and  at  once  I  spied  some  people 
wearing  the  “R.  N.-Y.  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour”  badge.  Several  time  I  have  made 
short  trips  with  the  “Grangers.”  We  all 
wear  badges  and  these  constitute  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  make  for  a  friendly  feeling. 
So  when  I  saw  the  blue  badges  I  said  to 
Anne,  “I  am  going  to  speak  to  those 
people.”  They  were  just  as  pleased  to 
be  spoken  to  as  I  was  to  speak  to  them. 
We  chatted  a  few  minutes,  then  moved 
off  to  another  group.  By  this  time  more 
and  more  people  wearing  the  badges  came 
into  the  waiting-room,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  train  started  we  already  knew  15  of 
our  fellow  travellers.  One  lady  told  me 
afterwards,  “When  you  came  up  and 
spoke  to  me,  I  knew  I  was  going  to  have 
the  nicest  trip  of  my  life  and  I  did.”  I 
still  write  to  that  pleasant  woman. 

Just  before  time  for  the  train  to  leave, 
Mr.  O'Connell  called  our  names  and 
said  Miss  Keyes  had  been  looking  for  us 
and  hoped  we  had  had  a  pleasant  trip  so 
far.  So  if  you  have  ,to  travel  alone  and 
have  never  been  25  miles  from  home  in 
your  life,  do  not  hesitate  about  going. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  will  smooth  out  all  rough 
spots  and  you  will  have  a  lovely  time. 

The  details  of  that  first  day  are  still 
very  clear  to  me.  The  train  started 
promptly  on  time.  We  settled  down  in 
our  Pullman  seats  and  started  to  look 
around.  Just  in  front  of  us  was  a  nice 
looking  family  group  and  when  we  got 
acquainted  with  them,  we  found  they 
were  just  as  nice  as  they  looked.  These 


unable  to  partake  of  the  Long  Island 
roast  duckling  which  comprised  the  main 
course.  Thereafter  I  could  enjoy  the 
main  course.  And  what  lovely  meals  we 
had !  Capon,  roast  chicken,  turkey,  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  salmon,  with  all  the  fixings 
just  right,  everything  cooked  perfectly 
and  served  exquisitely.  The  linen  was 
always  immaculate  and  of  the  finest 
quality,  the  silver  heavy  and  the  china 
delicate.  The  waiters  of  each  railroad 
system  vied  with  each  other  in  trying  to 
excel  the  other  lines.  The  stewards  were 
always  most  attentive  in  trying  to  antici¬ 
pate  our  wants.  In  the  United  States 
the  waiters  were  universally  colored  men 
but  when  we  reached  Canada  we  had 
English  waiters  exactly  like  English 
butlers  in  plays.  In  Canada  everything 
seemed  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

I  can  still  see  Big  Tree  Lodge  in 
Glacier,  our  first  acquaintance  with 
world-famous  hotels.  Words  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  the  rustic  beauty  of  that  place,  all 
made  of  huge  trunks  of  trees  with  the 
bark  still  on. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  were 
the  Indian  tepees  and  of  course  a  great 
many  of  us  had  to  take  a  walk  down  to 
see  the  inside  of  them.  You  can  never 
guess  what  I  saw  first  when  I  peeped  into 
the  tepee — a  Sears-Roebuck  catalog.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  Indian  pow-wow 
we  witnessed. 

Minot  to  me  is  a  city  where  man  has 
accomplished  what  nature  never  intended 
to  be.  Imagine  riding  for  miles  and  miles 
over  a  flat  country  and  never  seeing  a 
tree,  and  then  coming  to  a  brisk,  pros¬ 


Those  in  the  Pullman  car  McKeever  on  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  named  themselves 

the  “ McKeever  Family.'’  Here  they  are. 


are  some  of  the  many  with  whom  I  still 
correspond.  Do  you  wonder  that  for  a 
while  after  my  return  from  the  trip  I 
received  so  many  letters  that  our  village 
postmaster  was  moved  to  inquire  the 
cause? 

To  real  New  Yorkers,  the  Hudson 
River  is  no  novelty,  but  "to  us  New  Eng¬ 
landers  it  always  has  an  unfailing  charm. 
By  and  by  it  started  to  shower  a  little 
and  John  "Drew  came  and  shut  the  win¬ 
dow.  Of  course  we  did  not  know  our 
porter  as  John  Drew  then.  All  the  por¬ 
ters  on  our  trip  were  picked  men,  se¬ 
lected  for  their  efficiency,  their  tact  and 
good  nature.  Our  porter  was  a  hand¬ 
some  colored  man.  In  the  picture  of  the 
“McKeever  family”  which  was  taken  in 
Winnipeg  he  is  shown  with  his  arm  in 
the  sling,  as  he  had  hurt  his  hand.  Our 
car  was  named  McKeever.  After  a  long 
sight-seeing  trip,  how  pleasant  it  was  to 
come  home  to  McKeever.  We  became  so 
fond  of  our  home  and  of  each  other  that 
we  decided  to  have  our  picture  taken  to¬ 
gether  as  a  keepsake. 

What  pleasant  folks  they  all  were.  It 
was  a  middle-aged  group  for  the  most 
part.  There  were  two  girls  about  12, 
some  undergraduate  students  and  some 
young  teachers,  but  the  rest  of  the  folks 
had  a  good  start  toward  40  or  were 
beyond  that  age.  One  man  was  88,  but 
he"  was  hale  and  hearty,  and  had  as  good 
a  time  as  his  young  granddaughter  who 
accompanied  him.  There  were  a  few  busi¬ 
ness  women  on  their  annual  vacations, 
but  most  of  the  women  were  wives  and 
mothers  with  stories  of  their  homes  and 
children  and  grandchildren. 

Did  you  hear  about  the  old  lady  whose 
letter  was  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
last  Summer?  She  had  written  asking 
the  Director  if  she  was  too  old  to  make 
the  trip,  saying  that  her  doctor  had  rec¬ 
ommended  it.  Another  old  lady  saw  the 
letter,  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  her  ad¬ 
dress,  wrote  to  her  and  they  planned  to 
make  the  trip  together.  They  did  and 
had  the  finest  time  of  their  lives. 

The  men  of  the  party  were  mostly 
farmers,  but  there  were  a  few  other  vo¬ 
cations  represented.  There  was  a  retired 
theatrical  man,  several  engineers  on  their 
annual  vacations  and  a  few  teachers. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  first  dinner. 
We  were  hungry  but  still  much  excited. 
Very  few  people  on  that  trip  were  used 
to  dining-car  service,  and  it  was  a  very 
silent  group  who  ate  that  first  meal.  Less 
than  two  weeks  later  amid  all  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel  how 
those  same  tongues  did  wag.  Two  weeks 
of  travel  had  so  accustomed  them  to 
luxury  that  even  the  splendor  of  Banff 
did  not  overawe  them. 

But  at  that  first  dinner,  how  good 
everything  was.  We  are  soup,  entrees  and 
the  fish  course,  and,  by  that  time  ivere 


perous  city  where  man  has  >  compelled 
trees  to  grow  by  study  of  varieties  suit¬ 
able  to  the  climate  and  by  unremitting 
care.  In  Minot  it  is  against  the  law  to 
cut  down  a  tree.  At  Minot  we  were  met 
by  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  taken  by  private  automobile  for  a 
sight-seeing  trip  around  the  city. 

We  were  to  have  Saturday  morning- 
free  in  Seattle  and  of  course  our  thought 
was  to  find  Anne’s  old  home.  Anne  re¬ 
membered  Seattle  as  a  city  of  steep  hills 
and  mud.  The  mud  had  entirely  disap¬ 
peared  to  be  replaced  by  modern,  up-to- 
date  streets.  Even  some  of  the  hills  had 
gone,  the  city  cutting  them  down.  _  But 
enough  remained.  Are.  you  wondering  if 
Anne  wanted  to  stay  in  Seattle?  Well 
she  did  not  and  she  is  perfectly  content 
to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  the  East, 
except  that  she  would  like  to  see  Mt. 
Rainier  Park  which  has  been  opened  as 
a  public  play-grounc\  since  her  home  was 
in  Seattle.  I  understand  the  second  R. 
N.-Y.  Coast  to  Coast  tourists  are  to  make 
a  trip  there.  That  is  fine. 

I  remember  the  trip  up  Puget  Sound 
as  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  whole  life. 
I  just  love  the  water  and.  a  whole  day’s 
sailing  on  that  beautiful  steamer  was 
just  to  my  liking.  Lake  Louise  was  won¬ 
derful.  Just  to  wander  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  trails  gazing  at  the  lake  was  great 
pleasure. 

With  such  gorgeous  luxury  at  our  com¬ 
mand  we  forgot  we  were  in  the  heart  of 
the  Rockies  until  we  saw  signs  reading, 
“Do  not  attempt  to  feed  or  pet  the  wild 
animals.  To  do  so  is  dangerous.”  We 
saw  a  wild  bear  ambling  along  beside  our 
auto  bus.  We  saw  prairie  dogs,  ante¬ 
lopes  and  wild  deer. 

Everything  in  Canada  is  on  a  large 
scale.  At  Banff  the  floor  space  of  one 
of  the  rest  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  our 
party  and  there  were  three  exclusively 
for  us,  covered  the  floor  space  of  a  good- 
sized  house  at  home.  The  furniture, 
rugs  and  draperies  were  of  pale  orchid. 
You  can  imagine  the  effect  on  a  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  day,  gazing  out  of  the  windows  of 
that  room  at  the  green  and  white  of  the 
surrounding  mountains  and  glaciers.  We 
were  seated  in  one  of  the  smaller  dining¬ 
rooms,  yet  it  held  our  party,  numbering 
161,  a  party  of  85  from  England,  and 
one  of  something  over  a  hundred  from 
Western  United  States. 

I  urge  once  more,  go  on  this  trip,  and 
I  know  you  will  have  just  as  good  a 
time  as  I  had.  eleanor  t.  wood. 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  Vegetables  in  two  hours  on  the 

“GRANGER” 

Home  Hot  Water  Drier 

Cheaper  than  canning—  No  jars— No  sugar — 
Less  work— Cost  $6  up.  Send  for  catalog  F. 

EASTEKN  MFC.  CO.,  *59  S.  4tU  St.,  PlIIL  A.,  PA. 


July  4,  lq;;t 


Chrysanthemums 

J  HARDY  EXHIBITION  1 V. 

8  PLANTS  $1.25 
FOR  I 

Flowers  measure  6-8 
inches  in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 
PLANT  NOW 
BLOOM  THIS  FALL  i 

I  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yellow) 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

1  Honey  Dew 

1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Vlanting  directions  with  each  order 


HARDY  ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

rare  collection*  flowers  8  inches  across,  beau- 
tiful  colors  of  rich  brilliancy ...  18  roots  $3.50 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON.  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


^  •  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

July  and  august 
SALE 

NEW  RUNNER  AND 
POTTED  PLANTS 

Prices,  Runner  Plants.  P.Pd 

12  25  50  100 

“Howard’s  Supreme”  ....$1.00  $2.00  $3.50  $6.00 

"Jupiter”  .  1.00  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Premier  . 50  1.00  1.50  3.00 

Blakemore  . 50  1.00  1 .50  3.00 

Aberdeen  . 50  1.00  1.50  3.00 

Big  Joe  . 50  1.00  1.50  3.00 

“Townking”  . 50  1.00  1.50  3.00 

Chesapeake  . 50  1.00  1.50  3.00 

Wm  Belt  . 50  1.00  1.50  3.00 

LUCKY- STRIKE  E.  B.  ..  1.00  2.00  3.50  6.00 

MASTODON  E.  B .  1.00  2.00  3.00  5.00 


Prices,  Potted 

Plants, 

Postpaid. 

“Howard’s  Supreme” 

...2.00 

4.00 

6.00 

Jupiter  . 

. .  2.00 

4.00 

6.00 

Premier  . 

. .  1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

Chesapeake  . 

“Townking”  . 

. .  1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

. .  1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

Lucky-Strike  E.  B . 

. .  2.00 

4.00 

6.00 

Mastodon  E.  B . 

...2.00 

4.00 

6.00 

11.00 

11.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

11.00 

10.00 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND 
25  Vine  Street, 


&  SONS 

SALISBURY,  Mti. 


PottedStrawberryPlants 

Ready  for  delivery  July  1st  to  November  1st 
Will  save  a  year  by  planting  now 

10  25  100 

Standard  varieties:  -  -  -  $0.70  $1.50  $5.00 

Blakemore,  Bellmar,  Chesapeake,  Cooper,  Premier, 
Dunlap,  and  Wm.  Belt. 

10  25  100 

Everbearing  varieties:  -  -  $1.00  $2.25  $8.00 

Champion,  Progressive,  and  Mastodon. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc.  Selbyv?lU  del. 


TRANSPLANTED  strawberry  plants 


Best  for  June,  July  and  August 
planting.  Just  as  good  as  pot-grown 
plants,  at  one-third  the  cost.  Will 
bear  next  Spring.  We  have  250,000 
plants  in  30  varieties.  Also  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry  and  other  plants. 
By  our  new  method,  we  ship  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Plants  and  Vines,  all  sum¬ 
mer.  48  years  in  business.  48-page 
Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it. 


L.  J.  FARMER  Box  251  Pulaski,  New  York 


Strawberry  Plants  “ 

years.  #1  per  100.  *4  per  500,  #0?  per  1000,  postpaid. 
HUFF  BROTHERS  -  Burnliam,  Maine 


100  Acres  Vegetable  Plants 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Danish  Railhead. 
Goldenacre,  Flatduteli.  Enkhuizen  Glory.  Price  $1.00 
thousand.  Marglobe  Tomato  plants  from  State  Certi¬ 
fied  seeds,  $1.50  thousand;  Baltimore,  Bonnybest  and 
Stone  same  prices.  Our  plants  are  selected  and  graded 
and  must  please  you  or  money  refunded.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  Shipping  capacity  %  mil¬ 
lion  daily. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


Df  *  lilTC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
r  L/lll  li3  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B. 


Cabba  ge  . . . . 

100 

. $  .45 

500 

$1.00 

•  or  more 
1000  Per  M 

$1.65  $1.50 

Cauliflower  .. 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Tomato  . 

1.15 

1.80 

1.65 

Pepper  . 

2.25 

3.75 

3.50 

Celery*  &  B. 

Sprouts  . 60 

1.65 

2.75 

2.50 

Catalog  free ■ 

C.  E.  FIELD, 

Sewell, 

New  Jersey 

f  n/lL  V  LOW  PRICES  ON  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
C-CTCJM  •  EXTRA  SPECIAL  FOR  30  DAYS 

Cabbage  Plants — Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballliead. 
Flatdutch,  Glory,  $1.00  thousand;  10,000,  $7.50: 

50.000,  $35.00.  Tomato  Plants,  $1.00  thousand.  Sweet 
potato,  $2.00.  Pepper,  $2.50.  Well  packed,  good 
delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 

FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 


3?  Xj  iY  INT  TS  —  POSTPAID 

Beet,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Mangle,  Tobacco,  3  doz., 
25c;  100,  50c;  1,000.  $3.25;  Tomato,  Aster,  2  doz.. 
25c;  100,  60c;  1,000,  $4.50;  Pepper,  Egg  Plant, 

Zinnia.  Salvia,  doz.,  25c;  100,  $1.25;  Cabbage,  4  doz.. 
25c;  100,  40c;  400,  $1.00;  1,000,  $2.00;  (5,000  Express 
Collect,  $5.50).  Catalog. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

24-hour  service.  Capacity  250.000  daily.  Plants  dug 
fresh  for  your  order.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Glory, 
Ballliead,  Savoy.  Flat  Dutch,  Red.  Postpaid:  1.000 — 
$1.75;  500— $1.20:  200— 65c.  Expressed:  5,000— $6.25: 
10,000 — $10.00.  Broccoli  and  Snowball  Cauliflower: 
50— 35c;  100— 65c:  500— $1.75;  1,000— $3.25. 

PORT  B.  MELLINGER,  Dept.  R,  North  Lima,  Ohio 


Guaranteed  Cabbage  Plants 

well-rooted  plants.  Good  delivery  guaranteed.  10.000. 
$9.00;  1,000,  $1.00:  500,  80c.  BUCKEYE  FARMS, 
Dept.  0,  Box  541,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


CERTIFIED  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants.  $  1 .50 — 

1.000 :  5,000— $6.25.  Pepper  Plants,  $1.50—1.000. 
Tomato  Plants  from  certified  seed,  50(1 — 70c:  $1.00 — 
1,000.  Prompt  shipment.  Roots  mossed.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


Celery  Plants 


Houser  and  Fordhook 
Strong  plants,  100-40r;  500- 
81 .65 : 1000-88  postpaid.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  JOHN  B.  MILLER,  R.  5,  Lancaster,  l’a_ 


Celery,  Cauliflower,  Cabbage  Plants 

Leading  varieties— catalogue  free 

II  Alt  ICY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


ALL  Leading  Varieties  Cabbage,  Collard,  Onion  and 
Tomato  Plants,  $1.00 — 1.000  expressed;  500 — $1.00, 
1.000 — $1.75  prepaid.  Celery  and  Peppers.  100 — 50c, 
500— $2.00.  Virginia  Plant  Farm,  Courtland,  Va. 


Boxwood 


Strong  2-yr.  heavy-rooted  6-in.  plants.  ¥6 
per  100.  Th.  F.  v.  d.  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  N.  T. 
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A  Vegetable*  Gardener’s 
Notes 

I  mentioned  digging  around  the  hills 
to  locate  cutworms,  in  previous  “Notes.” 
This  method  of  control  resulted  in  a  crop 
of  a  half  gallon  of  nice  fat  worms,  gath¬ 
ered  from  about  a  quarter  acre  of  melons 
and  pumpkins.  That  many  worms  could 
have  cut  off  every  plant  in  the  field  in 
one  night.  When  they  have  become  that 
numerous,  it  is  too  late  to  use  poison 
bait  and  expect  to  save  any  large  number 
of  the  plants. 

About  this  time  of  year,  we  are  asked 
why  it  is  necessary  to  stop  cutting  as¬ 
paragus.  The  roots  of  the  asparagus 
plants  produce  the  young  shoots  from 
food  which  was  made  in  the  tall  green 
tops  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
before.  The  longer  we  continue  cutting 
this  year,  the  less  time  the  tops  will  have 
during  which  they  may  be  producing 
food  for  next  year’s  crop  of  shoots. 
Most  growers  stop  cutting  about  July  1, 
but  if  the  roots  are  less  than  five  or  six 
years  old,  cutting  should  be  discontinued 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  that. 

One  of  the  The  R.  N.-Y.  correspond¬ 
ents  has  asked  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  control  of  insects  and  diseases  on 
potatoes.  The  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station  has  just  issued  a  new  bulletin 
(Circular  No.  137)  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  directions  for  spraying  potatoes  in 
this  State.  It  will  also  be  found  very 
useful  to  potato  growers  in  nearby  States, 
whose  problems  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Pennsylvania  growers. 

A  vegetable  grower  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  same  “hard  times”  which 
have  reduced  the  consumption  of  vege¬ 
tables,  have  had  a  certain  compensating 
effect  for  the  farmer  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  labor.  He  says  he  is  now  able  to  hire 
competent  help  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar  and 
a  half  per  day.  High  cost  of  farm  labor, 
because  of  the  competition  of  industries, 
has  for  so  long  held  down  the  farmer’s 
profits  that  we  may  now  expect  the  tide 
to  turn  the  other  way  for  a  time  at  least. 

Pennsylvania.  6.  J.  stout. 


Cherries  and  Comment 
from  Long  Acres 

Only  the  extreme  northern  section  of 
Michigan’s  fruit  belt  is  noted  for  cher¬ 
ries.  that  and  the  Dorr  section  of  Wis¬ 
consin  being  the  chief  midwestern  cherry 
regions.  Of  late  years  cherries  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  profitable,  owing  prob¬ 
ably  to  the  two  factors  of  cheaper  sugar 
and  the  discovery  that  they  keep  fresh 
indefinitely  when  pitted,  packed  in  sugar 
in  barrels  and  kept  in  cold  storage  until 
used  by  the  bakers,  for  the  second  most 
noted  American  pie. 

In  this  section — Berrien  County — we 
have  held  to  the  old  plan  of  planting  a 
dozen  or  so  cherry  trees  for  home  use, 
and  marketing  the  surplus.  I  have  known 
a  cherry  tree  to  produce  400  packed 
quarts  at  one  picking  but  that  was  an 
exceptionally  good  yield,  a  100  quarts 
being  much  nearer  the  average  for  full 
grown  trees.  However,  even  100  quarts 
was  more  than  one  family  needed,  so  we 
marketed  an  appreciable  quantity  from 
our  few  trees  but  not  enough  to  flood  or 
depress  the  market  at  any  time.  Our 
farms  are  small,  houses  close  together, 
so  a  dozen  trees  at  each  home  meant 
quite  a  number  of  trees  to  the  mile  of 
road.  For  generations  we  have  stuck 
closely  to  our  specialties  of  peaches, 
pears  and  grapes,  with  cherries  only  as 
a  home  crop,  but  now  cherries  are  profit¬ 
able  and  a  cherry  craze  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  evident.  A  cherry  orchard  of 
100  trees  was  something  to  excite  com¬ 
ment,  but  now  orchards  of  1.000  or  more 
trees  are  being  set  in  all  directions  with 
even  the  small  grower  putting  out  a  few 
hundred. 

Up  in  the  old  cherry  growing  region, 
statistics  show  more  young  trees  than 
bearing  trees,  so  that  multiple  thousands 
of  trees  will  coine  into  bearing  within  a 
short  time  in  the  cherry  region.  The  end 
of  all  this  increased  activity  in  cherry 
growing  may  easily  be  seen.  It  means 
over-production,  lowering  prices,  crops 
produced  at  a  loss  and  a  lot  of  grief  for 
many  who  have  put  their  trust  in  cher¬ 
ries.  Following  my  usual  plan  of  staying 
out  when  too  many  go  in  and  going  in 
when  the  others  drop  out,  I  shall  set  no 
more  cherry  trees,  although  I  must  con¬ 
fess  the  urge  to  get  into  it  is  strong.  We 
have  our  usual  lot  of  six  sour  and  six 
sweet  cherry  trees,  which  so  far  have 
produced  all  we  could  rise  at  -home  and 
supplied  friends,  but  the  trees  are  young 
and  I  can  readily  see  a  surplus  for  sale 
within  the  next  year  or  two  as  they  are 
making  fine  growth.  If  you  have  been 
bitten  by  the  cherry  bug  and  are  con¬ 
templating  a  cherry  orchard,  the  best 
advice  I  can  give  at  this  time  is  to  go 
slow. 

There  are  certain  advantages  in  doing 
as  your  neighbors  do.  I  knew  a  farm 
community  which  became  noted  for  Po- 
land-China  hogs,  so  that  buyers  came  for 
many  miles  to  purchase  breeding  stock 
at  a  high  price.  One  man  persisted  in 
raising  Ilampshires,  and  was  lucky  to 
get  pork  prices  for  his  hogs,  because  he 
"was  out  of  step  writh  his  neighbors.  An¬ 
other  community  was  a  noted  Jersey 
purebred  region  with  cows  selling  for 
$1,000  and  calves  selling  for  $250,  but 
one  man  had  to  start  in  Holsteins  and 
couldn’t  sell  his  young  stock  at  any 


price,  because  he  was  out  of  step  with 
his  neighbors.  Here  at  home  the  demand 
for  peaches  is  limited  almost  entirely  to 
Elbertas — South  Haven  of  late  years 
also.  But  one  man  set  an  entire  orchard 
of  Captain  Ede  and  could  not  sell  a  peach 
to  the  buyers  because  he  was  out  of  step 
with  his  neighbors.  But  plunging  into  a 
crop  solely  because  all  your  neighbors  are 
plunging  is  something  else  again.  I  re¬ 
mark  again  that  an  orchard  of  any  va¬ 
riety  of  fruit  is  such  a  permanent  thing 
that  it  pays  to  guess  right. 

Nurserymen,  experiment  stations  and 
private  individuals  all  over  the  country 
busy  themselves  producing  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches,  plums,  grapes  and  even 
apples  but  few  varieties  of  cherries.  The 
old  standbys  of  our  fathers,  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Montmorency  are  still  the  only 
ones  set  out.  I  am  discussing  sour  cher¬ 
ries  only  in  this  article.  There  have  been 
a  few  new  sweet  cherries  but  no  new 
sour,  although  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
improvement.  Yes,  I  know  about  the 
Dukes  and  Morellos,  but  they  are  shy 
bearers  and  rarely  if  ever,  found  in  a 
commercial  orchard  as  only  those  two, 
Richmond  and  Montmorency  are  grown 
commercially.  Neither  of  these  is  per¬ 
fect  by  any  means.  Richmond  is  small, 
exceeding  sour,  with  such  a  sharp  acid 
that  many  cannot  eat  them  either  raw  or 
cooked  without  inducing  stomachache. 
Montmorency  is  a  little  larger,  a  little 
sweeter  or  rather  a  little  less  sour  but 
it  too  could  be  improved  both  in  size  and 
flavor. 

I  moved  a  tiny  cherry  tree  from  clay 
to  sand  and  set  it  in  a  currant  row. 
Then  mistook  it  for  a  currant  bush  and 
set  a  sweet  cherry  tree  within  four  feet 
of  it  in  the  same  row.  The  sour  cherry 
liked  that  sand  so  well  it  grew  amazing¬ 
ly,  and  so  did  its  sweet  neighbor  so  that 
their  limbs  are  growing  past  each  other 


and  all  mixed  up  on  that  side.  They 
blossom  practically  at  the  same  time  and 
possibly  interpollenize.  These  trees  are 
young  but  are  bearing  now  with  pros¬ 
pects  for  quite  a  crop  this  year.  I  hope 
to  save  pits  from  each  tree,  stratify  them 
in  sand  this.  Fall,  plant  them  next 
Spring  and  raise  a  few  trees,  which  may 
or  may  not  show  the  effects  of  the  cross 
pollenization.  Some  seedling  peach  trees 
raised  and  set  six  years  ago  showed  one 
fruit  of  good  size  and  excellent  flavor, 
but  all  others  bore  fruit  which  was  little 
more  than  fuzzy  skin  and  pit.  I  was 
lucky  to  get  one  good  tree  from  the  small 
lot  as  the  average  is  not  over  one  good 
tree  to  a  thousand  seedlings.  Cherry 
seedlings  should  average  much  higher  as 
I  expect  all  of  them  to  be  at  least  as 
good  as  the  parent  and  possibly  one  or 
more  show  an  improvement.  Yes,  both 
the  sour  and  sweet  trees  are  budded 
trees  but  cherries  come  truer  from  seed 
than  peaches. 

This  is  Baldwin  year  in  this  section. 
The  old-timers  are  loaded  but  old-timers 
are  growing  scarcer  since  so  many  old 
orchards  have  been  taken  out.  Bartlett 
Pears  are  scarce  but  Kieffers  set  unusual¬ 
ly  full.  There  will  be  veritable  floods  of 
peaches.  Grapes  were  badly  nipped  by 
tiost,  but  plenty  left  with  some  vine- 
yards  showing  no  damage,  others  badly 
hurt.  Berries  are  very  promising,  with 
increased  acreage  of  strawberries  set  out ; 
apples  of  all  varieties  are  setting  quite 
well  but  McIntosh  shows  heavy  drop. 
Corn  planting  is  over,  with  many  fields 
up  since  our  first  really  warm  rain.  A 
heavy  increase  in  Alfalfa  acreage  is  noted 
with  all  meadows  looking  fine  at  this 
writing.  Oats  show  poor  growth,  wheat 
just  fair.  Very  dull  in  the  cities  but  all 
is  well  on  the  farms.  L.  u.  reber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


V  ariegated-Leaved 
Geraniums 

M  hat  has  become  tf  all  the  fancy -leaved 
geraniums  of  years  ago?  One  seldom  sees 
them  for  sale  now-a-days,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  beauty  of  foliage  as  well  a3 
flowers.  Thus  the  old  Mrs.  Pollock  with 
its  yellowish  leaves  and  brilliant  rain¬ 
bow  colored  zone.  Then  there  is  Happy 
Thought,  with  Avhite  leaves  with  green 
edge  and  Mountain  of  Snow,  with  green 
leaves  with  white  edge,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  lovely  ivy  leaved  L.  Elegante,  with  its 
sharp  ivy-shaped  leaves  with  a  beautiful 
white  edge  or  margin,  and  flowers  of  a 
very  pleasing  deep  lilac  shade.  These  fine 
varieties  seem  to  be  almost  if  not  quite 
out  of  existence  now,  and  with  nothing 
to  take  their  place  in  the  flower  world. 
While  not  so  well  adapted  for  bedding 
out  as  the  common  geraniums,  owing  to 
their  being  less  robust  in  growth,  there 
was  always  a  delicate  refinement  about 
them  which  appealed  to  the  best  class  of 
people.  There  was  also  a  rose-scented 
geranium  with  white-edged  leaves  that 
was  particularly  pleasing  in  looks  as 
well  as  perfume,  and  other  scented  va¬ 
rieties  with  leaves  more  or  less  variegated. 
Any  horticulturist  having  any  of  these 
varieties  should  be  careful  not  to  lose 
them  but  to  make  the  facts  known  if  they 
have  them  for  sale.  There  have  been  so 
many  good  things  lost  to  cultivation 
through  indifference  or  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  used 
to  preserve  those  that  are  left,  as  some 
of  these  old  sorts  may  be  extremely  valu¬ 
able  to  the  hybridizer  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  new  varieties.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
therefore  that  some  of  them  are  still  in 
existence  and  will  use  them  for  this 
purpose.  n.  w.  HALES. 


NOW.. 


True  International  Quality 
at  LOW  COST — a  Powerful 
NEW  V/2-ton  International 


Bodies  for  all  purposes 
are  available. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  now  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  lV^-ton  truck — the  Model  A-2. 
Here  is  a  sturdy,  good-looking,  fast,  and  power¬ 
ful  International,  ready  to  handle  your  hauling 
with  utmost  satisfaction  anywhere.  It  has  4  for¬ 
ward  speeds,  and  the  136-inch  wheelbase  chassis 
is  now  available  at  $6 75  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  Model  A-2  is  a  better  truck  with  more 
power  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  offer  at  this 
low  price.  It  is  a  true  International  from  front 
bumper  to  tail-light  —  a  truck  of  the  same  high 
quality  and  backed  by  the  same  Company-owned 
service  that  has  made  Internationals  famous  for 
low-cost  hauling. 

This  new  International  will  give  you  a  new 


idea  of  power,  speed,  stamina,  attractive  lines, 
and  all-around  dependability.  It  will  give  you 
absolute  assurance  of  low  upkeep  expense  and 
unusual  operating  economy  over  a  long  period 
of  years— and  that  is  vitally  important. 

Ask  a  dealer  or  a  nearby  International  branch 
for  a  demonstration  of  the  new  Model  A-2.  Drive 
it.  In  no  other  way  can  you  appreciate  the  quality 
that  has  been  built  into  the  Model  A-2.  It  is  an¬ 
other  International  achievement  that  will  add  to 
the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  line.  Other  Internationals  are  built  in 
%-ton  to  5-ton  capacities.  A  size  and  type  for 
every  business.  See  the  International  Model  A-2 
at  your  first  opportunity.  Folder  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  OF  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

(In  cor  p  or  ated) 
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sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  avc  will  make  good  any  loss 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


EASY,  restful  traveling — that  is  what  our  Coast 
to  .Coast  Tour  provides.  Where  one  has  to  he 
thinking  about  car  changes — getting  off  and  on  at 
the  right  spots — and  wondering  whether  the  next 
stopping  place  will  have  decent  food  and  a  comfort¬ 
able  spot  to  sleep — it  is  easy  to  get  tired  out  on  a 
short  trip.  But  every  minute  of  this  two  weeks’ 
tour  is  so  carefully  planned  that  no  one  has  any¬ 
thing  to  worry  about — the  best  fowl,  in  abundance 
and  variety,  and  sleeping  comfortably  as  though  at 
home.  The  Tour  starts  August  15,  taking  in  our 
great  scenic  Northwest  and  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Many  applications  have  been  received.  Send  for 
particulars  today  and  arrange  to  go  with  us. 

* 

N  PAGE  711  the  Pastoral  Parson  referred  to 
the  projected  delivery  of  orange  juice  with 
the  morning  milk.  The  idea  of  simplifying  break¬ 
fast  by  buying  orange  juice  ready  squeezed  sounds 
rather  unnecessary  to  independent  rural  housekeep¬ 
ers,  but  if  the  plan  works  out  it  will  be  a  real  help 
to  orange  growers  in  moving  a  possible  surplus  and 
lessening  transportation  charges.  Probably  some 
commercial  use  will  he  found  for  the  resulting  waste. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  prepared  juice  will  be 
welcomed  in  the  cities,  because  the  usual  city  break¬ 
fast  is  prepared  with  the  least  possible  effort.  Even 
the  bread  comes  from  the  great  bakery  ready  sliced 
for  toasting,  and  it  all  but  toasts  itself  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  With  coffee  made  by  stirring  prepared  paste 
into  boiling  water,  orange  juice  squeezed  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away„  and  the  bread  all  sliced  for 
the  toaster,  the  breakfast-maker  has  certainly 
obeyed  the  call  to  come  out  of  the  kitchen.  And  yet, 
as  we  study  our  city  friends,  they  all  seem  hurried 
and  short  of  time.  What  becomes  of  the  leisure  that 
should  be  provided  by  modern  living  conditions? 

* 

A  COUNTY  fair,  unique  in  its  conception  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  will  be  held  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sep¬ 
tember  2-4.  This  is  the  annual  4-H  Fair  and  State 
Club  Exhibit,  and  will  be  the  eighth  held.  There 
will  be  exhibits  from  every  county  in  the  State,  dem¬ 
onstrations,  judging  contests,  one-act  play  contest, 
orchestra  contest,  vocal  contest,  recreation  contest. 
Exhibits  of  the  story  of  club  work  in  a  town,  and 
club  exhibits  will  be  new  this  year.  We  like  this 
idea.  It  gives  the  boys  and  girls  opportunity  and 
responsibility  to  which  they  are  likely  to  respond 
well.  The  4-H  club  hoys  and  girls  are  demonstrators. 
They  learn  and  show  better  ways  on  the  farm,  in  the 
home  and  in  the  community.  They  are  the  backbone 
of  tomorrow,  learning,  according  to  their  motto,  “To 
make  the  best  better,”  today.  Laura  A.  Sperry, 
Middletown,  Conn.,  is  county  club  agent. 

* 

THE  Ohio  State  University  is  arranging  with  161 
farmers  in  30  counties  to  carry  on  a  10-acre 
wheat  test.  Farmers  participating  in  this  work  will 
grow  their  wheat  on  a  10-acre  plot  having  regular 
sides,  keep  cost  records,  list  the  kinds  of  feitilizer 
applied,  the  use  of  lime  and  manure,  and  the  rota¬ 
tion  followed.  In  keeping  their  cost  records,  the 
entrants  will  record  the  hours  of  man  and  horse 
labor  used  in  such  operations  as  plowing,  fitting  the 
seed-bed,  applying  lime  and  manure,  seeding,  cut¬ 
ting,  shocking,  and  thrashing.  The  cost  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  lime,  manure  and  seed  will  also 
be  recorded  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  thrashing  and 
the  market  value  of  the  land.  Farmers  in  the  10- 
acre  wheat  project  who  grow  400  or  more  bushels 
on  10  or  less  acres  of  land  will  be  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  40-bushel  wheat  club,  and  be  awarded 
a  special  40-bushel  wheat  club  medal  by  the  State 


university.  With  15  enrollments,  Franklin  and 
Knox  counties  have  the  highest  number  of  farmers 
in  the  10-acre  wheat  project.  Williams,  Mercer  and 
Miami  counties  follow,  each  with  13  farmers  in  the 
project,  and  Clinton  County  is  next  with  12  farmers. 

* 

EW  York  State  Motor  Vehicle  Commissioner 
Charles  A.  Hartnett  calls  attention  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  danger  to  children,  especially  during  vacation 
season,  when  hundreds  of  them  will  be  playing  in 
roads  and  streets.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year,  1,352  automobile  accidents  involving  chil¬ 
dren  occurred  in  the  State,  4S  being  fatal.  Most  of 
the  schools  now  give  what  are  known  as  safety  les¬ 
sons,  looking  toward  accident  prevention.  But  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  sense  danger  so  readily  as  adults  and, 
unless  motorists  are  careful  to  keep  the  car  under 
perfect  control  where  children  are  on  the  roads,  ac¬ 
cidents  will  be  numerous.  One  common  source  of 
danger  is  in  stepping  from  behind  parked  cars. 
Twelve  per  cent  of  pedestrian  deaths  in  this  coun¬ 
try  during  .the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were  due  to 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  persons  from  behind 
parked  cars.  In  many  of  these  cases  drivers  are  not 
at  fault,  as  persons  on  the  street  are  so  near  on¬ 
coming  cars  that  accidents  cannot  be  avoided.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  he  warned  to  look  to  the  right  and  left 
before  crossing  a  street,  and  when  possible  to  avoid 
stepping  into  the  roadway  from  behind  cars  parked 
against  the  curb.  Motorists  will  avoid  serious  acci¬ 
dents  if  they  drive  slowly  at  danger  points. 

* 

THESE  are  the  days  of  fruit  and  vegetable  tours 
in  most  States  where  these  industries  are  im¬ 
portant.  The  automobile  has  made  it  possible  to 
cover  wide  stretches  in  a  day  or  two.  An  idea  of 
the  scope  of  these  affairs  may  be  had  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  program  in  New  York  State: 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
a  Summer  meeting  on  Tuesday,  July  28,  at  the  Ilitcli- 
ings  Orchard  (1.000  acres  of  apples)  at  South  Onon¬ 
daga,  10  miles  south  of  Syracuse ;  will  tour  east  on  the 
29th  to  Albany  and  south  through  the  Hudson  Valley 
orchard  section  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  July  30  and  31.  will  visit  orchards  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  as  guests  of  the  Connecticut  Pomological  Society. 

That  will  make  upwards  of  300  miles 'sightseeing, 
combining  business  and  pleasure.  The  New  Jersey 
trip,  July  7,  will  specialize  in  Monmouth  County, 
which  has  an  annual  farm  crop  value  of  $9,000,000. 
It  has  200,000  bearing  apple  trees  and  raises  $2,000,- 
000  worth  of  vegetables.  These  are  only  examples 
of  the  farm  activities  in  these  lines  in  various 
States.  Taking  a  day  or  two  off  now  and  then,  to 
see  what  others  are  doing,  and  what  the  soil  and 
trees  and  plants  have  to  say,  is  a  good  idea.  Farm¬ 
ing  is  now  about  the  least  isolated  of  any  industry. 

* 

N  FARMS  where  there  is  sufficient!  stable  ma¬ 
nure  to  top-dress  pastures,  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  best  methods  of  using  it  to  the  benefit  of  pas¬ 
ture,  without  being  in  the  way.  The  manure  for 
this  purpose  should  be  very  fine.  C.  W.  Gay,  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandman,  Ohio  State  University,  gives  the 
following  sensible  advice 

Top-dress  pastures  in  Fall  or  early  Spring.  The 
manure  of  one  kind  of  stock  should  not  lie  put  on  sod 
to  be  grazed  by  that  same  kind  of  stock.  Germs  of 
tuberculosis  and  abortion  disease  may  infect  the  ma¬ 
nure  of  cattle  and  spread  to  stock  on  pasture.  In  the 
same  way  sheep  and  hogs  may  become  infested  with 
parasites  if  grazed  on  grass  top-dressed  with  sheep  or 
hog  manure.  But  the  parasites  of  sheep  do  not  infest 
hogs  and  vice  versa.  Cattle  manure  had  best  go  on 
corn  ground,  or  other  ground  to  be  plowed,  while  cat¬ 
tle  pastures  may  be  top-dressed  from  either  the  horse, 
hog  or  sheep  barns. 

An  old  plan  which  still  holds  good,  is  to  break  up 
and  scatter  the  large  pieces  of  dry  cow  manure  from 
the  places  where  dropped.  We  knew  one  farmer 
who,  in  walking  about  the  fields  where  cows  had 
run,  always  carried  a  stick  with  a  natural  crook  at 
the  end,  making  a  weapon  something  like  a  golf 
club,  which  with  one  blow  scattered  these  dried 
clumps  where  they  would  do  good  instead  of  spoil¬ 
ing  the  pasture  grass  where  they  lay. 

BEEKEEPING  is  an  important  business  in  New 
Jersey.  The  large  fruit  industry  needs  plenty 
of  bees  for  pollinating  blossoms,  and  the  bees  pay 
well  for  their  hoard  and  care  when  properly  han¬ 
dled.  Diseases  such  as  foul  brood  have  to  he  guard¬ 
ed  against  carefully.  Most  States  have  strict  laws 
about  the  destruction  of  any  infection  of  this  sort. 
The  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Department  is  work¬ 
ing  to  free  the  State  from  these  diseases.  European 
foul  brood,  a  disease  which  causes  the  death  of  the 
larva* *,  or  immature  bees,  has  been  reduced  to  a 
negligible  quantity  in  the  most  important  beekeeping 
areas  of  the  State.  In  1930,  only  40  cases  of  the 
disease  were  found  as  compared  to  391  cases  in  1912. 


Progress  in  combating  the  disease  has  been  made  by 
the  department’s  inducing  beekeepers  to  keep  better 
stock  and  follow  improved  methods  of  caring  for 
their  apiaries.  Infection  of  American  foul  brood, 
an  even  more  serious  disease  of  the  larvse,  has  been 
reduced  in  the  parts  of  the  State  where  it  has  been 
most  common.  Although  the  disease  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  conquered,  the  areas  of  heavy  infestation  are 
being  cleared  up.  It  is  important  in  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  States,  that  anything  suspicious  in  the 
way  of  bee  ailments  be  reported  at  once. 

* 

TPIIS  is  the  time  to  seed  perennials  for  next  sea¬ 
son's  bloom.  The  list  of  these  “flower  seeds  for 
Summer  sowing”  is  large  and  fascinating,  from 
such  things  as  columbines,  larkspurs,  pansies  and 
foxgloves,  to  the  less  familiar  Ceum,  Lythrum  (loose¬ 
strife),  Physostegia  (false  dragon-head)  and  nes- 
peris  (sweet  rocket).  It  is  easy  to  handle  these 
seeds  and  seedlings  so  that  they  will  not  fail  to  grow, 
or  die  when  young.  Although  many  of  these  peren¬ 
nials  are  tolerant  of  all  sorts  of  weather  when  es¬ 
tablished,  the  burning  sun  of  midsummer  may  ruin 
the  tender  seedlings  in  a  day.  Protection  at  such 
times  with  lath  screens  will  help.  An  ideal  location 
for  such  a  seedling  lied  is  one  that  gets  the  morning 
sun  hut  is  in  the  shadow  of  buildings  or  shrubbery 
in  hot  afternoons.  Water  through  a  fine  sprinkler 
when  necessary.  Of  course  proper  soil  preparation 
is  needed.  The  present  Summer,  with  its  ample 
rain,  is  ideal  for  these  perennials,  but  there  should 
he  shading  ready  to  use  in  case  of  wind  and  all¬ 
day  sun. 

* 

OUR  cover  this  week  shows  a  hit  of  picturesque 
Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.  IT.,  a  favorite  scenic, 
recreation  and  meeting  resort.  A  recent  rural  rec¬ 
reation  institute*  was  held  there  at  Camp  Belknap, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Recreation  Association, 
the  State  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Grange,  4-H  club  leaders, 
teachers,  rural  dramatic  coaches  and  county  exten- 
sion»agents.  In  addition  to  courses  in  rural-recrea¬ 
tion  leadership  and  rural  dramatics,  J.  R.  Heplor, 
of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  State  uni¬ 
versity,  spoke  on  wild  flowers  and  nature  study  and 
led  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country,  and 
Prof.  K.  W.  Woodward,  of  the  university  forestry 
department,  lectured  on  the  identification  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  outdoor  cooking,  and  hikes  and  camping. 
It  was  a  good  way  to  spend  a  few  days  in  practical 
educational  lines. 

* 

OUR  total  exports  of  merchandise  during  the 
first  four  months  of  1931  amounted  to  $924,- 
766,046,  as  follows:  Europe,  $457,888,824;  North 
America,  $255,596,961;  Asia,  $129,024,376;  South 
America,  $67,166,253;  Africa,  $20,315,465;  Oceania, 
$14,774,167.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest 
customer,  $161,522,388,  and  Canada  came  next,  $155,- 
5)5,588.  Other  countries  above  $50,000,000  were: 
Germany,  $65,432,768;  Japan,  $58,226,657;  France, 
$54,021,555 ;  Russia  in  Europe,  $50,801,533. 

Imports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $754,- 
025,936,  divided  as  follows:  Europe,  $222,057,889; 
North  America,  $182,639,830;  South  America,  $117,- 
558,303;  Asia,  $211,006,617;  Oceania,  $8,089,115; 
Africa,  $12,674,182.  Canada  leads  with  $92,678,346; 
Japan,  $66,754,817;  United  Kingdom,  $47,205,273; 
Germany,  $44,863,402;  British  Malaya,  $32,836,958; 
Brazil,  $41,637,206;  Cuba,  $28,372,313;  Colombia, 
$26,S34,043 ;  France,  $25,600,449;  China,  $25,504,349. 


Brevities 

Mummied  fruits  on  apple  trees  carry  over  the  bitter 
rot  disease. 

At  the  Agassiz,  B.  O.,  Bee  Experiment  Farm,  bees 
fed  on  sugar  and  milk  thrived  remarkably. 

The  best  method  of  cleaning  market  eggs  is  not  to 
let  them  get  soiled — clean  nests  and  a  dry  floor  around 
them. 

It  is  said  that  20  rural  communities  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Canada,  levy'taxes  of  $7  to  $10  per  family  to  en¬ 
gage  the  full  time  of  physicians  locally,  at  annual  sal¬ 
aries  of  $3,000  to  $5,000. 

In  a  New  Jersey  town  maintaining  a  school  of  the 
best  modern  class  up  to  the  eighth  grade,  it  was 
reckoned  that  building  and  equipment  would  average 
a  cost  of  $15,000  a  room. 

New  and  deserving  roses  come  lo  us  each  year,  but 
we  still  cling  to  the  familiar  old  Cross  an  Teplitz. 
which  gives  us  a  perennial  supply  of  its  vivid  red 
flowers  from  early  June  to  frost. 

In  the  United  States  last  year,  over  2,000  persons 
were  killed  in  accidents  at  railroad  crossings,  and  oyer 
5,000  were  injured.  Beating  a  train  to  the  crossing 
may  often  prove  to  be  a  very  expensive  form  of  sport. 

Nineteen  camps  for  farm  women  and  about  50 
camps  for  4-H  club  people  are  being  planned  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  county  extension  agents  in  Ohio.  The  camps 
are  from  three  days  to  a  week  long  and  will  attract  at¬ 
tendance  from  almost  every  county  in  the  State. 
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A  Fault  Admitted  is  Half  Corrected 

Business  cannot  realize  its  full  development  except 
through  the  widest  possible  distribution  among  the  cre¬ 
ators  of  wealth  of  an  equable  share  of  the  profits  of 
production  and  the  time  economies  effected  by  machines. 

HE  above  quotation  is  taken  from  a  resolution 
approved  by  the  Advertising  Fraternity  of 
America  at  its  convention  in  New  York  on  June  IS. 

If  the  principle  is  adopted  generally  this  is  a 
sound  argument  for  business  recovery.  No  matter 
how  much  an  individual  or  a  family  may  desire  to 
possess  an  article  of  trade  no  purchase  can  be  made 
without  the  ability  to  pay  for  it.  Machinery  re¬ 
places  labor,  and  increases  production  at  a  reduced 
cost..  Machinery  is  capital.  It  is  in  the  control  ot 
a  limited  number  of  persons.  Their  powers  of  con¬ 
sumption  are  limited.  If,  therefore,  capital  gets  more 
than  a  fair  share,  the  mass  of  workers  get  less  than 
their  share.  Their  power  to  purchase  is  reduced,  a 
surplus  is  left  in  the  storehouses,  and  business  is 
said  to  be  depressed. 

If  this  principle  of  an  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  and  freedom  of  opportunity  were  generally 
adopted  and  applied  to  all,  our  economic  problems 
would  be  solved.  But  we  are  operating  under  a 
system  of  franchises,  and  special  privileges,  and 
combinations  of  corporate  powers  with  limitless  capi¬ 
tal.  This  system  dominates  the  whole  industrial 
structure.  To  a  large  extent  it  fixes  the  ratio  for 
the  division  of  the  wealth  between  capital  and  man¬ 
agement  on  one  side  and  workers  and  assistants  on 
the  other  side.  Under  this  rule  the  small  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  small  business  man  are  as  helpless  as 
labor. 

There  is  a  line  of  official  and  political  propaganda 
now  going  the  rounds  of  the  .platform  and  press 
urging  business  to  keep  up  high  wages,  and  asking 
people  of  small  means  not  to  save  but  to  spend  free¬ 
ly.  If  this  advice  were  liberally  followed  we  would 
soon  be  a  nation  of  small  business  wrecks  and  fi¬ 
nancial  failux-es. 

At  last  we  have  forced  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
our  economic  troubles  ai*e  due  to  an  unfair  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth.  We  have  succeeded  in  production. 
We  have  popxilation  and  desire  to  consume.  Bxxt  we 
have  adopted  a  system  of  distribution  that  gives  a 
few  more  than  they  can  possibly  ixse  and  denies  the 
many  any  fair  share  of  their  contribution  to  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  caxise  of  the  labor  problem,  the 
farm  problem  and  the  social  problem.  To  solve  these 
problems — to  abolish  poverty,  to  give  farnx  relief,  to 
avoid  future  depressions— we  must  provide  a  na- 
tioixal  system  for  a  fair  and  equable  distribution 
of  wealth. 


Bank  Officials  Guilty 

N  JUNE  19,  a  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  three  officials  of  the  Bank  of  United 
States.  They  are  Bernard  K.  Marcus,  president ; 
Saul  Singer,  executive  vice-president ;  and  Her¬ 
bert  Singer,  a  law  clerk,  son  of  the  vice-president. 
The  charge  was  wilful  misuse  of  the  funds  of  the 
bank.  The  jury  disagreed  as  to  the  guilt  of  Henry 
W.  Pollock,  a  vice-president  and  head  of  the  law 
department  of  the  bank.  Isidor  J.  Kresel,  vice- 
president  and  a  lawyer,  is  under  indictment  in  the 
same  court  but  was  too  ill  to  be  included  in  this 
trial.  Bail  was  refused  for  the  convicted  officials 
and  they  were  locked  up  in  the  Tombs  jail. 

On  the  23d  Marcus  and  Singer  were  sentenced  to 
spend  from  three  to  six  years  in  Sing  Sing  State 
prison.  Herbert  Singer  got  an  indeterminate  sen- 
teixce  limited  to  three  years  in  the  penitentiary  at 
the  discretion  of  the  parole  commission. 

The  Bank  of  United  States  failed  on  December 
11,  1930.  It  had  58  branches,  and  400,000  depositors. 
Ir  organized  and  controlled  several  subsidiaries,  and 
the  charges  of  wilful  misapplication  of  funds  against 
the  three  convicted  bankers  was  based  on  an  $8,- 
000,000  transaction  cleared  through  the  subsidiaries. 
Everyone  familiar  with  financial  and  real  estate  af¬ 
fairs  in  New  York  City  knew  of  the  speculative 
hazards  undertaken  by  the  Bank  of  United  States 
through  speculative  operators.  The  State  Bank¬ 
ing  Department  had  had  previous  warning  in 
the  experience  with  the  previous  failure  of  the  City 
Bank.  At  that  time  it  was  alleged  by  the  State  ad¬ 
ministration  that  failure  to  check  the  violations  in 
the  City  Bank  was  due  to  lack  of  funds  and  inspec¬ 
tors.  The  Legislature  promptly  voted  all  the  funds 
and  new  laws  asked  for.  The  law  requires  an  in¬ 
spection  of  State  banks  every  six  months.  The  Bank 
of  United  States  was  examined  and  its  condition 
found  not  satisfactory.  It  was  allowed  to  continue, 
at  the  peril  of  depositors,  for  more  than  a  year.  In 
the  meantime  attempts  at  mergers  with  other  banks 
having  failed  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  closed 
its  doors  on  December  11,  1930,  after  depositors  had 
began  heavy  runs  on  the  bank.  Investigations  led 


to  the  indictment  of  the  officials  referred  to  above, 
and  now  after  a  12  weeks  trial  three  of  the  officials 
have  been  convicted  on  a  relatively  minor  part  of 
the  $S, 000, 000  dubious  transaction.  Two  more  are 
yet  under  indictment.  The  bank  and  its  branches 
are  yet  closed  The  depositors  have  been  obliged  to 
get  on  as  best  they  could  withoxxt  their  funds,  ex¬ 
cept  that  a  group  of  other  banks  has  accepted  the 
depositors’  account  in  the  closed  banks  as  collateral 
on  their  ixotes  for  50  per  cent  of  the  account.  Few 
in  the  city  have  escaped  some  inconvenience  and 
loss  from  this  failure.  Thousands  of  checks  sent  out 
by  depositors  before  the  bank  closed  were  returned 
protested,  and  many  depositors  in  this  tiixie  of  de¬ 
pression  have  not  since  been  able  to  meet  x’egiilar 
obligations.  Credit  is,  however,  due  the  District  At¬ 
torney  for  diligence  in  the  investigation  and  trial  of 
this  case.  In  his  instruction  to  the  jury  Judge  Don- 
neljan  stripped  the  case  of  subterfuges.  He  stated 
the  law  clearly  and  told  the  jury  that  officers  of  a 
bank  could  not  hide  behind  the  advice  of  lawyers  or 
the  consent  of  State  officials.  This  conviction  should 
have  a  wholesome  effect.  No  law  can  make  a  bank 
safe.  We  mxxst  depend  for  the  safety  of  our  banks 
on  the  vigilance  of  xxntrammeled  inspections,  and 
on  the  proixxpt  conviction  of  bank  officials  who  vio¬ 
late  their  trust. 


A  Generous  Creditor 

N  JUNE  20  President  Hoover  startled  the  world 
with  the  ■  announcement  that  beginning  July  1 
the  American  government  would  consent  to  a  post¬ 
ponement  for  one  year  of  both  principal  and  interest 
payments  due  it  from  foreign  countries,  provided  all 
other  important  creditor  powers  would  make  a  like 
postponement  of  debts  due  them,  but  not  to  include 
obligations  of  governments  held  by  private  parties. 
He  made  the  proposal  subject  to  approval  by  Con¬ 
gress,  but  he  had  already  consulted  with  leaders  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  both  political  parties,  and 
had  been  assured  of  their  approval.  There  were  in¬ 
dications  also  that  financial  and  commercial  leaders 
had  been  consulted.  The  approval  was  spontaneous 
from  the  pi-ess,  as  well  as  from  political,  financial 
and  business  intei-ests  throughoxxt  the  whole  country. 
The  President  explained  that  he  did  not  approve  in 
any  remote  sense  of  a  cancellation  of  the  debts  due 
to  xxs.  These  debts,  he  said,  had  no  relation  to 
reparation  obligations.  They  are  dxxe  us  for  ad¬ 
vances  for  war  and  reconstruction  pixrposes  and  no 
debtor  nation  has  ever  suggested  that  they  be  can¬ 
celled. 

The  principal  countries  indebted  to  our  govern¬ 
ment  are  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Canada  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  pay¬ 
ments  in  installments  and  interest  are  about  $235,- 
000,000  annually.  Since  our  national  revenue  has 
already  fallen  far  below  our  expenses  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  these  payments  for  a  year  will  increase  the 
Treasury  deficit. 

The  proposal  for  a  moratorium  of  debt  payments 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Europe.  England 
and,  of  course,  Germany,  expressed  prompt  approval. 
Italy  has  accepted  with  a  reservation  that  Germany 
abandon  the  proposed  cixstoms  xmion  with  Austria. 
France,  which  would  make  the  greatest  sacrifice  of 
all,  accepts  with  the  condition  that  payments  be  as¬ 
sured  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  greatest  benefit  is  expected  from  the  psychol¬ 
ogical  effect.  Prices  did  react  favorably  ih  the  stock 
exchanges  and  in  some  commodities.  Perhaps  the 
best  to  be  expected  from  the  move  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  will  afford  the  leaders  to  comprehend  the 
needs  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  Surely  their  extreme 
nationalism,  their  wars,  their  tariff  walls,  their 
gold  standards,  their  enormoxxs  internal  and  inter¬ 
national  debts,  their  franchises,  their  subsidies, 
their  monopolies  and  above  all  their  unfair  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  have  brought  the  world  to  a  pitiable 
plight.  If  they  would  be  frank  and  honest  with 
themselves,  in  12  months  they  could  gives  us  a  new 
and  beautiful  world  in  which  all  mankind  would 
share  in  the  gifts  of  a  bountiful  Provideixce. 


Ohio  News  and  Philosophy 

It  is  very  warm  weather  here  now.  Our  early  peas 
are  already  well  podded  and  our  earliest  potatoes  are 
all  budded  and  about  ready  to  blossom.  We  have  had 
our  own  new  strawberries  twice  on  the  table  to  date, 
June  14. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  time  of  year;  the  meadows  and 
the  oat  fields  are  so  green-looking  and  thrifty,  and  the 
wild  rose  bushes  in  the  pasture  are  in  gorgeous  array. 
If  men  could  only  manage  things  as  their  Maker  evi¬ 
dently  intended,  it  would  be  a  wonderful  world  we  are 
living  in.  Somewhere  in  the  future,  in  the  ages  to 
come,  we  will  hope  that  such  a  condition  will  be  the 
lot  of  the  children  of  men. 

I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression  that  I  am  oppos- 
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ing  Mi*.  Hoover.  I  respect  him  and  voted  for  him, 
but  to  try  to  maintain  war-time  wages  now  seems 
ridiculous  to  me  when  living  costs  are  so  gi’eatly  re¬ 
duced.  The  farmer  is  creating  new  wealth  all  the 
time  and  getting  little  of  it.  Because  of  the  drop  in 
farm  product  prices,  the  cost  of  living  has  decreased, 
which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  income  of  labor 
and  decreasing  the  income  of  the  farm.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  failed  in  its  promise  to  both  of  them  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  title  to  their  rightful  share  in  the  things  they 
produce,  and  it  adds  a  new  gx-ievance  when  it  discrimi¬ 
nates  further  between  them.  r,.  w.  allex. 

Ohio. 


Frost  Damage  in  Michigan 

In  one  of  his  recent  articles  from  “Long  Acres,”  Mx*. 
Reber  mentioned  a  frost  in  May  that  damaged  about 
three-fourths,  if  not  nxoi’e,  of  a  ci’op  from  the  first  buds. 
Joe  River,  and  in  Fair  Plain,  near  Benton  Harbor,  the 
same  frost  wiped  out  all  of  the  first  crop  of  buds,  while 
our  farm,  and  an  adjoining  neighbor  whose  land  lies  a 
bit  higher  than  ours,  sevei’al  others  in  the  neighborhood 
whose  vineyards  are  on  high  ground,  managed  to  es¬ 
cape  that  frost.  A  few  rows  of  our  grapes  that  lie  in 
a  hollow  were  hit,  but  at  that  we  will  have  at  least 
three-fourth,  if  not  more,  of  a  crop  fi-om  the  first  buds. 
We  can  show  him  some  Grimes  that  have  been  in 
bearing  ever' since  they  were  four  years  old.  c.  G. 


Summit  County,  O. 

The  season  is  a  little  late  here  in  Northern  Ohio  but 
prospects  for  all  orchard  and  farm  crops  look  to  be  100 
per  cent  or  better.  Farm  work  and  all  Spring  planting 
has  genei’ally  been  well  done  and  on  time.  It  seems 
that  the  acreage  of  oats  is  larger  than  for  some  years. 
Plenty  of  rain,  but  not  too  much,  has  kept  pastures, 
hay,  oats  and  Winter  wheat  in  fine  condition. 

More  attention  than  usual  has  been  paid  to  flower 
and  ornamental  planting  about  farm  homes.  Probably 
the  farm  women’s  clubs  and  garden  clubs  have  helped 
this  movement  along.  In  our  township  both  the  above 
mentioned  provide  places  and  opportunities  for  the 
women  of  the  farms  to  get  together  once  or  twice  each 
month. 

For  40  yeai-s  we  have  been  learning  the  names  of 
the  native  plants  and  flowers  that  grow  all  about  us. 
Many  of  these  we  have  brought  home  and  planted  about 
the  house  and  lawn.  There  are  now  50  or  more  species 
of  these  that  we  watch  come  up  and  develop  into  flower 
and  seed  with  each  returning  Spi-ing  and  Summer. 

The  cicadas,  or  17-year  locusts,  are  hei’e  now  in  this 
part  of  Ohio.  It  has  been  reported  that  they  are  be¬ 
coming  less  numerous  with  each  returning  period.  This 
may  be  true  in  places  where  the  trees  and  underbrush, 
that  were  possible  for  depositing  their  eggs,  have  been 
removed,  but  in  some  places  they  surely  seem  to  be  as 
plentiful  as  at  any  time  or  place  that  my  memory  now 
iecalls,  after  seeing  them  four  different  times. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio.  e.  f.  c. 


Various  Fruit  Notes 

Reports  on  fruit  crop  conditions  from  Vii’ginia  and 
Pennsylvania  indicate  that  the  prospects  are  good  for 
an  excellent  crop  of  fruit,  even  though  it  is  a  difficult 
year  to  be  very  sure  of  the  general  conditions.  As  Vir¬ 
ginia  Fruit  points  out,  “This  is  an  unusually  difficult 
crop  to  report  in  Virginia.  Growers  have  not  generally 
responded  well  to  crop  inquiries,  perhaps  because  they 
have  been  confused  by  the  heavy  drop  following  one  of 
the  best  blooms  we  have  had,  and  further  by  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season.  Generally  the  set  this  year  is  very 
much  lighter  than  that  of  last  year,  which  was  heavy, 
but,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  drought,  resulted  in  a 
commercial  pack  of  only  1,300,000  barrels.  Normal 
growing  weather  this  year  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a 
pack  at  least  twice  as  large  as  that  of  1930.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  trees  have  a  greater  bearing  surface 
than  in  1929  there  has  been  a  heavy  loss  of  tree,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  older  orchards  and  ot  the  Ben  Davis  va¬ 
riety,  due  to  last  Summer  and  Winter’s  extreme 
drought.  The  loss  of  trees  is  pi’obably  sufficient  to  more 
than  offset  the  increased  bearing  area  due  to  growth. 
Hail  has  also  reduced  the  crop  in  many  sections.  Wine- 
saps  and  Yorks  ai*e  generally  reported  as  spotted  and 
light  in  the  heavy  producing  areas  for  those  varieties. 
These  being  the  two  important  vax-ieties  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  production,  are  bound  to  have  a  considerable 
effect  upon  our  final  crop.” 

A  cable  from  Agricultural  Attache  Steere,  Berlin, 
June  16,  states  that  fruit  prospects  are  generally  favor¬ 
able  in  most  parts  of  the  European  Continent.  Apples 
and  pears  are  promising  in  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria  have  fair  to 
good  apple  prospects,  while  Italy  is  not  so  well  situ¬ 
ated,  especially  in  the  important  Tyrol  district.  The 
Netherlands  expect  good  apple  and  pear  crops,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  important  districts ;  in  years  of  lai’ge  ap¬ 
ple  crops  in  these  areas,  considerable  quantities  of  ap¬ 
ples  are  exported  to  nearby  countries,  particularly 
Germany. 

One  of  the  leading  British  fruit  brokers  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  impress  on  his  American  clients  the  value  of 
shredded  oiled  paper  in  apples  exported  to  England, 
noting  that  the  25  cents  per  barrel  for  the  iy2  pounds 
of  paper  used  is  the  best  kind  of  insurance  against  ap¬ 
ple  scald.  As  at  least  one  item  of  proof  of  his  position, 
he  recalls  the  wreck  of  the  “Celtic”  on  December  10, 
1928,  when  the  insurance  underwriters  had  to  take  over 
the  apples  which  were  on  board.  When  these  were  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  60  days  later,  apples  packed  in  shredded 
oiled  paper  brought  30  shillings  a  barrel  as  against 
eight  shillings  for  the  same  variety  and  grade  packed 
without  paper.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  it  invari¬ 
ably  assures  for  the  owner  an  increase  in  value  up  to 
$2  or  $3  per  barrel,  according  to  this  fruit  broker. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 
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even  though  they  have  reacted,  and  their 
blood  perpetuated.  Animals  of  no  spe¬ 
cial  value  should  be  fattened  and  sold. 

The  Oregon  Station  is  advocating  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  pastures  for  dairy 
cows  as  the  most  logical  source  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  lowering  milk  production  costs. 
The  pasture  season  is  relatively  short! 
averaging  only  about  ISO  days.  It  has 
been  found  good  pasture  will  carry  3.7 
cows  for  this  period.  In  a  recent  test  it 
was  found  that  with  Alfalfa  hay  at  .$10 
per  ton  and  corn  silage  at  $7  per  ton, 
the  value  of  the  pasture  per  cow  per  day 
in  feed  saved  was  11.77  cents.  The  cost 
of  the  pasture  per  cow  per  day  was  4.39 
cents,  or  a  net  return  per  cow  per  day 
of  7.38  cents.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
return  of  about  $40  per  acre  for  the  pas¬ 
ture  season. 

Oregon  ranks  fourth  in  number  of  An¬ 
gora  goats  raised  in  the  United  States. 
Experiments  are  being  conducted  to  test 
the  value  of  goats  on  brush  land.  With 
the  exception  of  very  few  shrubs  it  has 
been  found  that  goats  are  very  effective 
in  clearing  brush  lands.  Snowberry  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  resistant,  and  will  not 
be  eradicated  unless  it  is  continuously 
grazed  for  several  years.  Goats  are  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  thimbleberry,  and  also 
hazel,  hr,  hawthorn,  wild  cherry  and 
scrub  oak.  Goat  meat  is  being  sold  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  chevron.  In  recent 
tests  kid  carcasses,  when  properly  fat¬ 
tened,  graded  and  classified,  were  satis¬ 
factory  from  a  market  standpoint.  Tested 
for  palatability  they  could  not  be  dis- 


Hereford  Herd  Bull  at  Oregon  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  He  is  of  Prince  Domino 
breeding. 

tinguished  from  lamb  by  committees  un¬ 
aware  of  the  product  they  were  consum¬ 
ing.  The  carcasses  were  slightly  more 
angular  and  not  quite  as  well  covered. 

There  are  about  2,700.000  head  of 
sheep  in  the  State,  most  of  them  carry¬ 
ing  a  predominance  of  fine  wool  blood. 
There  has  been  considerable  trouble  here 
with  “stiff  lambs.”  At  the  last  New 
York  State  Sheep  Breeders’  meeting  this 
matter  caused  more  commeiit  than  any 
other  single  subject.  The  station  inves¬ 
tigators  here  have  failed  to  find  any 
specific  cause  of  this  relatively  new  and 
alarming  lamb  ailment.  They  are  of  the 
opinion  it  is  probably  due  to  several  fac¬ 
tors.  Several  of  the  breeders  believe  it 
to  be  a  delayed  form  of  naval  infection. 
Whatever  the  cause,  excellent  results 
have  been  obtained  here  by  administering 
one-half  tablespoonful  of  cod-liver  oil  per 
head  daily  to  lambs  suffering  from  the 
trouble.  Alfalfa  hay,  without  other 


Electrically  Powered  Bull  Exercising 
Machine  in  Use  at  Oregon  Experimenting 
Station. 


Fat  kid  ( Chevon )  carcasses  are  more 
angular  and  not  as  smoothly  covered  as 
lambs.  However,  in  pal  at  ibiliiy  tests  in 
Oregon  they  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  prime  lamb  cuts. 

able  quantities  of  concentrated  rations 
at  reasonable  prices,  and  close  attention 
to  all  details. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  groups  cover¬ 
ing  an  average  of  two  tests  with  19 
grade  Hereford  calves  with  an  average 
initial  weight  of  4S4  lbs.,  and  fed  for  101 
days,  where  ground  wheat  was  used  as 
the  grain  ration,  required  574  lbs.  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay,  251  lbs.  of  ground  wheat  and 
248  lbs.''  of  pea  and  bald-barley  silage 
(about  comparable  to  corn  silage)  to 
produce  100  lbs.  of  gain. 

In  a  recent  test  regarding  deferred 
breeding  of  beef  cows  it  was  found  that 
early  breeding  does  not  affect  the  size  of 
the  calves  produced  in  subsequent  years. 
Beef  cows  producing  their  first  calves  as 
two-year-olds  were  more  profitable  fig¬ 
ured  on  a  life  production  basis,  than 
those  which  produced  their  first  calves  as 
lliree-year-olds.  The  difference  in  profit 
was  as  much  as  $36.15  per  head. 

Four  per  cent  milk  is  selling  here  at 
90  cents  net  to  the  producer.  Oregon  is 
producing  a  present  annual  surplus  of 
four  to  five  million  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Shropshire  Ewes  and  Lambs  on  Volunteer 

found  that  in  no  instance  does  the  bull 
act  as  a  spreader  or  carrier  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  I11  a  study  of  both  bull  and  heifer 
calves  from  infected  dams  it  was  found 
that  such  calves  were  free  from  abortion 
when  they  reached  maturity,  provided 
they  had  not  been  exposed  after  six 
months  of  age.  Ninety-six  heifer  calves 
were  used  in  an  experiment  where  in¬ 
fected  milk  was  fed.  I11  every  case 
where  infected  milk  was  not  fed  beyond 
the  age  of  six  months  the  calves  were 
free  from  the  diseases  when  they  reached 
maturity ;  however,  if  infected  milk  was 
fed  beyond  puberty  some  of  them  became 
infected.  When  unbred  heifers  were 
penned  and  pastured  with  infected  cowts 
they  did  not  contract  the  disease  unless 
they  came  in  heat.  When  oestrus  ap¬ 
peared,  however,  they  would  occasionally 
develop  the  disease.  The  last  possible 
mode  of  infection  was  by  exposing  cows 
in  calf  and  heifers  to  infected  cows;  it 
was  found  that  this  was  a  very  easy 


Pasture  at  Oregon  Experiment  Station 

ond  and  third  calves.  Her  fourth  calf 
was  normal.  Such  cases  as  this  show 
that  infected  cows  probably  reinfect 
themselves  or  become  reinfected  from 
other  sources;  it  seems  quite  clear  there 
can  be  no  immunity,  either  artificial  or 
acquired. 

The  disease  was  finally  eradicated  from 
the  college  herd  and  has  since  been 
eradicated  from  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  herds  by  putting  into  practice 
the  facts  learned  from  the  investigations 
cited.  It  is  quite  evident  that  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  eradication  is 
frequent  testing.  All  reactors  must  then 
be  separated  from  the  non-reactors,  pref¬ 
erably  in  another  barn,  where  it  cannot 
drain  on  uninfected  pasture  or  ground. 
The  most  frequent  source  of  infection 
seems  to  be  by  cows  in  calf  and  heifers 
ingesting  the  infection  in  either  water  or 
feed.  All  new  reactors  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  removed.  By  this  system  valu¬ 
able  breeding  animals  may  be  retained, 


feeds,  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory 
here  for  wintering  breeding  ewes.  West¬ 
ern  Oregon  farm  lambs  marketed  later 
than  the  middle  of  July  meet  competition 
from  the  range  sections,  and  few  are  good 
enough  to  top  the  market  after  July  1. 

In  tests  now  being  conducted  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  most  efficient  preparations  of 
ground  grains  for  hogs  it  has  been  found 
that  the  finer  ground  grains  are  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  whole  and  coarse  ground 
grains.  This  applies  particularly  to  oats 
for  fattening  hogs.  Soaking  did  not  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  for  either  whole  or 
ground  oats  for  hogs.  In  fact  dry  fed 
oats  were  little  better  than  12  per  cent 
more  efficient  than  fine  ground  soaked 
oats. 

The  best  bull  exercising  machine  I 
have  ever  seen  is  in  use  at  the  Oregon 
Experiment  Station.  It  is  electrically 
powered,  and  is  so  designed  that  it  will 
either  walk  the  animal  in  a  wide  circle, 
or  will  reverse  itself  and  walk  him  back 
and  forth  in  a  half  circle,  thus  necessitat¬ 
ing  a  natural  body  turn.  The  nose  ring 
of  the  bull  is  tied  in  the  lead  rope,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  lead  arm.  The  bulls 
seem  to  become  readily  accustomed  to 
the  machine,  and  can  be  exercised  as  long 
as  desired,  with  no  attention  from  an 
attendant. 


Oregon  Panetta  Q,  75207.  Her  dam  aborted  her  first  calf.  This  cow  icas  the  second 
calf.  She  has  never  reacted  and  has  produced  seven  normal  calves.  Until  recently 
this  cow  teas  the  United  States  record-holder  senior  three-year-old  in  the  Ayrshire 
Boll  of  Honor,  with  14,370  lbs.  of  milk  and  584.7  lbs.  of  fat  in  300  days. 


Angora  goats  did  better  on  brush  land  than  on  good  pasture  in  a  recent  test  in 
Oregon.  They  proved  to  be  a  profitable  method  of  clearing  brush  lands. 


most  of  which  is  sold  in  California.  Prof. 
P.  M.  Brandt,  chief  of  the  dairy  depart¬ 
ment,  has,  after  extensive  studies  and 
investigations,  developed  the  famous 
“Oregon  System”  for  eradicating  infec¬ 
tious  abortion  from  dairy  herds.  The  sta¬ 
tion  herd,  consisting  of  about  60  cows  is, 
of  course,  fully  accredited  and  abortion 
free.  All  breeds  are  about  equally  rep¬ 
resented,  with  slightly  more  Ayrshires. 
Before  eradication  of  infectious  abortion 
could  hope  to  be  satisfactorily  consu- 
mated  it  was  necessary  definitely  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  modes  of  transmission.  This 
was  accomplished  by  careful  study  and 
experimentation.  As  a  result  it  was 


method  of  infection.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  infection  may  be  transmitted 
readily  to  animals  in  calf  by  exposure  to 
infected  quarters.  The  disease  could  be 
readily  produced  by  oral  administration 
of  the  organism  to  cows  in  calf. 

The  agglutination  test  has  been  found 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory  in  the  diag¬ 
nosis  of  this  ailment.  In  all  cases,  after 
extensive  studies,  it  was  found  that  in¬ 
fected  cows  gave  less  milk,  this  differ¬ 
ence  being  approximately  30  per  cent. 
The  reacting  cows  were  more  frequently 
troubled  with  garget,  they  were  harder  to 
get  with  calf,  and  produced  fewer  living 
calves.  A  point  clearly  established,  and 
which  cannot  be  too  heavily  emphasized, 
is  the  fact  that  the  infected  cows  did  not 
develop  an  immunity,  and  the  disease 
did  not  eliminate  itself.  One  Jersey 
cow,  Oregon  Sweet  Glow  353613,  reacted 
after  her  first  calf,  she  aborted  her  sec- 


Gr  and  view  Baron  Mastodon  5th.  349352. 
T wo-year-old  Berkshire  herd  boar  in  use 
at  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station. 

Portland  the  cost  was  21.4  cents  per 
horse-hour.  The  chief  factor  affecting 
the  cost  per  horse-hour  was  the  number 
of  hours  that  the  horse  worked  during 
the  year.  Thus  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  horse  labor  is  to 
increase  to  maximum  possibilities  the 
amount  of  work  per  horse. 

Some  work  has  just  been  completed 
relative  to  fattening  calves  and  year¬ 
lings.  It  was  found  that  heifers  12 
months  of  age  sold  for  the  same  price  as 
steer  calves  of  the  same  age  fed  in  the 
same  manner,  while  heifers  20  months  of 
age  and  over  sold  for  less  than  steers 
similarly  handled.-  Calves  made  good 
gains  in  weight,  but  the  degree  of  finish 
which  they  acquired  was  not  as  dependa¬ 
ble  as  that  with  more  mature  animals. 
Profitable  feeding  of  both  calves  and 
yearlings  required  the  use  of  consider- 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  AY.  DUCK 

Oregon 

Previous  to  1922  the  Oregon  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  located  at  Corvallis  had 
considerable  trouble  in  raising  draft 
colts.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  colts, 
while  fully  formed  and  apparently  nor¬ 
mal,  either  died  at  birth  or  very  shortly 
thereafter.  In  1922  out  of  47  colts 
foaled  20  died  at  birth,  and  five  more 
were  later  killed  due  to  weakened  condi¬ 
tion.  This  condition  appeared  to  be 
general  throughout  certain  sections  in  the 
State,  symptoms  seeming  to  indicate  an 
iodine  deficit.  Five  grains  of  potassium 
iodide  dissolved  in  water  and  sprinkled 
once  weekly  on  the  grain  of  the  breeding 
mares  produced  some  beneficial  results; 
however,  when  the  potassium  iodide  was 
increased  to  15  grains  weekly  all  colts 
have  since  been  normal  at  birth. 

Recent  work  relative  to  the  average 
cost  of  horse  labor  in  six  different  irri¬ 
gated  regions  was  9.9  cents  per  horse- 
hour,  while  for  horses  used  in  the  city  of 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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Strathglass  Ayrshire  Sale 

Prices  at  this  sale  June  9  ranged  as 
follows:  seven  two-year-old  heifers  (un¬ 
calved)  averaged  $406  ;  31  yearlings  av¬ 
eraged  $272 ;  five  heifer  calves  averaged 
$201 ;  four  bull  calves  averaged  $506 ; 
total  of  47  head  averaged  $303. 

The  third  annual  Strathglass  Farm 
auction  sale,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  was 
one  of  the  most  constructive  events  in 
Ayrshire  history.  The  average  of  $303 
per  head  for  47*  youngsters,  not  one  of 
which  was  in  milk,  and  only  six  of  which 
had  been  bred  Avas  very  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  by  both  Hugh  J.  Chisholm  and 
his  manager,  A.  II.  Tryon.  The  number 
of  farmers  in  attendance,  the  frequency 
of  their  bids  and  the  number  of  cattle 
which  they  purchased  were  most  encour¬ 
aging  indications  of  healthy  trade  condi¬ 
tions.  Pedigrees,  records,  the  individu¬ 
ality  and  quality  of  the  offering,  as  Avell 
as  the  Strathglass  guarantees  as  to 
soundness  and  freedom  from  disease,  en¬ 
hanced  the  value  of  their  investments. 

Strathglass  family  groups  were  empha¬ 
sized,  displayed  and  shared  with  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  with  attention  most  frequently 
on  Dalgig  Speculation,  his  daughter, 
Barr  Dairy  Queen  and  her  full  brother, 
Strathglass  Symbol,  Avith  Barr  Flapper 
sharing  the  center  of  attraction.  It  was 
a  dramatic  scene  when  the  November 
bull  calf,  Strathglass  Royal  Blend  Avas 
placed  on  the  platform  with  his  mother, 
the  Avell-nigh  faultless  Barr  Dairy 
Queen  and  both  his  grandmothers  the 
buxom  Barr  Flapper,  and  the  dairy-like 
Duchrae  Symbol.  Few  present  had  ever 
before  seen  three  such  coavs  in  one  herd, 
not  to  mention  in  the  immediate  ances¬ 
try  of  one  bull  calf.  Bids  came  fast  and 
Strathglass  Royal  Blend  Avas  bought  by 
James  E.  Davidson,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  for 
$1.025 — a  popular  top  for  the  sale. 

Later  in  the  sale  a  trio  of  heifer 
calves  by  Strathglass  Symbol,  full  broth¬ 
er  to  Barr  Dairy  Queen,  went  at  $210 
each  to  Pensliurst  Farm,  Narberth,  Pa. 
They  Avere  a  particularly  attractive 
group.  A  September  bull  calf  by  Strath¬ 
glass  Symbol,  and  out  of  Barclay’s  Betty, 
went  to  F.  B.  Builbert,  Stamford,  N.  Y., 
at  $275. 

The  four  get  of  Dalgig  Speculation  in 
the  sale  proved  very  popular,  and  aver¬ 
aged  the  highest  of  the  get  of  any  sire 
represented.  Prior  to  the  sale  it  Avas 
thought  that  the  June  yearling,  Strath¬ 
glass  Stately  Minnie,  a  daughter  of 
Speculation  Avould  proye  one  of  the  tops 
of  the  sale.  Bids  for  this  heifer  came 
promptly  until  she  passed  to  Sycamore 
Farm,  Douglasville,  Pa.,  for  $625.  Her 
half  sister,  Strathglass  Stately  Dorothy, 
the  same  age  and  out  of  White  Dorothy, 
brought  $500  to  John  L.  Morganthau, 
Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.  The  only  son  of 
Speculation  offered  in  the  sale  was 
Strathglass  Bargig,  a  full  brother  to 
Strathglass  Dalbar,  junior  champion  of 
the  1930  National  Dairy  SIioav,  bought 
for  $400  by  J.  W.  Alsop,  Avon,  Conn. 

Sycamore  Farm  also  purchased  the 
good  imported  two-year-old,  Barr  Magic, 
and  Strathglass  Charlotte  at  $725  and 
$610  respectively.  Balmoral  Farm  se¬ 
lected  three  heifers  to  accompany  their 
neAv  herd  sire,  Strathglass  Royal  Blend. 
These  heifers  included  Strathglass  Royal 
Miss,  a  yearling  daughter  of  the  grand 
champion  Great  Cross  Siioav  Flake,  $360, 
and  Strathglass  Sunny  Girl,  an  imported 
daughter  of  Lessnessock  Sunny  Jim  and 
Newlands  Flirt  at  $300. 

John  L.  Morganthau  took  Strathglass 
Lucky  Bet,  a  bred  tAvo-year  old  by  Hobs- 
land  Lucky  Star,  and  out  of  Barclay's 
Betty  for  $550.  S.  V.  Phillips,  Hope- 
Avell  Junction,  N.  Yr.,  purchased  four 
heifers,  and  the  bull  calf,  Strathglass 
Syldoch  at  $325.  The  latter  is  out  of 
Lilly  of  Sylvan  VieAv. 

Penshrust  Farm  selected  seven  choice 
heifers  for  a  total  of  $1,465.  Neshaminy 
Farm  purchased  a  trio  for  $700.  W.  C. 
Sills  of  Topsfield,  Mass.,  added  a  trio  of 
junior  yearlings  to  his  herd  for  $830. 

F.  C.  Biggs  &  Sons,  Dundas,  Ontario, 
purchased  a  quartette,  Avhich  included 
Strathglass  Grandee's  Nic-kie  at  $500, 
and  Strathglass  Miss  Martha,  a  yearling 
daughter  of  Netherhall  Martha  at  $385. 
Arthur  II.  Sagendorph,  Spencer,  Mass., 
selected  a  pair  of  imported  heifers  for 
$500.  Kaberg  &  Co.,  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  forwarded  bids  Avhich  took  a  quar¬ 
tette  of  calves. 

George  Bain  Avas  in  the  box,  with 
James  Watson  handling  the  pedigrees. 
As  usual  every  detail  of  the  management 
Avas  handled  Avith  all  of  the  efficiency 
that  characterizes  a  Strathglass  sale. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Meet 

At  the  56th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  recently 
held  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  the  proposal 
to  recognize  the  365-day  Advanced  Reg¬ 
istry  Tests  without  calving-requirements 
was  defeated  by  the  membership,  Avho 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  present  testing 
plan  of  the  Ayrshire  Association  is  ade¬ 
quate.  During  the  discussion  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Ayrshire  leads  all 
breeds  in  the  percentage  of  coavs  on  test, 
and  that,  during  the  past  five  years  of 
herd  testing,  more  Ayrshires  have  been 
tested  than  in  the  previous  25  years  of 
Advanced  Registry  work. 

At  the  recommendation  of  Leonard 
Tufts,  chairman  of  the  Herd  Test  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  plan  was  adopted  to  publish  a 
Superior  Sire  Classification,  which  will 
include  all  bulls,  one  half  of  Avhose 
daughters  that  have  ever  freshened  have 


made  the  minimum  Roll  of  Honor  re¬ 
quirements,  providing  a  minimum  of  at 
least  four  daughters  have  qualified. 

A  copy  of  the  revised  Ayrshire  score 
card  was  presented  by  Chairman  A.  II. 
Tryon  of  the  Committee  on  the  Stand¬ 
ardization  of  Judging  Practices,  who  di¬ 
rected  attention  to  the  supplementary 
features  of  the  neAv  score  card,  which 
provide  for  scoring  breed  characteristics, 
such  as  style,  symmetry,  color  and  size, 
as  well  as  blemishes  and  unsoundnesses, 
without  disturbing  the  normal  anatomy 
score.  The  distinct  advantages  of  these 
supplementary  schedules  in  meeting  un¬ 
usual  conditions  in  scoring  animals  was 
very  enthusiastically  received  by  the  mem¬ 
bership,  who  endorsed  the  new  score  card. 

Arthur  H.  Sagendorph,  owner  of  the 
Alta  Crest  Farms,  of  Spencer,  Mass., 
was  unanimously  re-elected  President. 
The  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of 
President  Sagendorph,  First  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Hugh  J.  Chisfcolm,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Fritsehe,  David  G.  Page,  .T.  W.  Alsop, 
James  E.  Davidson,  and  I.  D.  Karr,  were 
unanimously  re-elected. 

The  directors  that  Avere  re-elected  for 
a  three-year  term  were  :  G.  II.  Dunsmore, 
L.  H.  Grant,  J.  W.  Alsop,  Ellis  Evans, 
E.  Wl  Van  Tassell,  A.  F.  Spooner,  and 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsehe,  Dr.  E.  S.  Deubler, 
of  Narberth,  Pa.,  was  re-elected  as  a  di¬ 
rector  for  one  year  to  succeed  Leonard 
Tufts,  whose  resignation  was  accepted 
several  months  ago. 

Secretary  C.  T.  Conklin’s  report 
shoAved  that  although  there  had  been  a 
decline  of  10  per  cent  in  the  volume  of 
registrations  and  transfers,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  in  excellent  financial  condition. 
A  report  of  the  various  activities  of  the 
organization  indicated  that  the  program 
for  expanding  interest  in  the  breed  is 
being  consistently  and  aggressively  fol- 
loAved,  regardless  of  the  depression^  and 
that  Ayrshire  breeders  are  exerting 
every  effort  to  continue  to  improATe  their 
cattle. 


New  Jersey  Permissive 
Milk  Grades 

June  16  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  adopted  two  official  grades, 
Avith  definite  standards  of  purity  and 
safety,  for  milk  produced  in  the  State. 
They  set  up  standards  for  a  grade  of 
pasteurized  milk  to  be  known  as  “New 
Jersey  Grade  A  Pasteurized”  and  for  a 
grade  of  raAv  milk  to  be  known  as  “NeAV 
Jersey  Grade  A  Raw.”  The  latter  grade 
is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  un¬ 
pasteurized  milk  which  exists  in  large 
areas  of  the  State. 

The  grades  are  of  the  permissive  type, 
no  producer  or  distributor  being  required 
to  sell  under  their  designations.  If’  the 
grade  terms  are  used,  however,  the  milk 
so  labelled  must  conform  to  certain  high 
standards,  requiring  that  all  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  sold  under  these  grade  terms 
be  regularly  tuberculin-tested  under  State 
and  federal  supervision;  that  the  prem¬ 
ises  where  the  milk  is  produced  meet 
scientifically  accepted  requirements  as  to 
sanitation  and  cleanliness  and  that  per¬ 
sons  coming  in  contact  with  the  milk,  as 
Avell  as  the  coavs,  be  frequently  examined 
to  guard  against  the  transmission  of 
disease. 

A  system  for  inspection  of  milk  sold 
in  accordance  with  the  grades  will  be 
maintained  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  costs  of  inspection  will  be  de¬ 
frayed  in  part  by  fees  paid  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  of  the  milk.  It 
is  expected  that  State  and  municipal 
health  authorities  will  also  check  the 
quality  of  the  product.  Production  of  the 
two  grades  is  limited  to  dairies  within 
the  confines  of  New  Jersey. 

The  action  of  the  board  was  based  upon 
the  success  of  an  experiment  in  Avhich 
these  grades  of  high  quality  milk  have 
been  produced  and  sold  by  associations 
of  producers  and  distributors  during  the 
past  several  months.  Although  the  stand¬ 
ards  surrounding  these  grades  are  high, 
the  product  has  been  sold  on  an  equal 
price  basis  per  quart  with  other  milk 
bearing  similar  trade  designations.  The 
official  NeAv  Jersey  grades  of  milk  will 
be  on  the  market  August  first. 


New  Guernsey  Record 

Florham  Bella,  a  7%-year-old  Guern¬ 
sey  coav  oAvned  by  Florham  Farms,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  has  just  established  a  neAv 
State  record  for  butterfat  production  by 
Guernseys,  according  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of*  W.  R.  Robbers,  superintendent 
of  advanced  registry  for  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

She  has  produced  16,050.4  lbs.  of  milk 
and  935.9  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  class  A 
(mature  age)  for  one  year.  This  neAv 
record  for  butterfat  production  is  15.7 
lbs.  more  than  the  former  record  of  920.2 
lbs.,  established  last  year  by  Monarchs 
Ideal,  a  Guernsey  in  the  herd  of  Charles 
D.  Cleveland,  of  EatontOAvn.  The  aver¬ 


age  production  of  Guernsey  cows  on  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  in  class  A  is  11,365.56 
lbs.  of  milk  and  558.2  lbs.  of  butterfat. 


Livestock  Sales 

June  25. — Maryland  Ram  Sale,  La 
Plata,  Md. 

July  28. — Maryland  Ram  Sale,  Cen¬ 
terville,  Md. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  7. — Fruit  and  Vegetable  Tour, 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
starting  at  Battleground  Fruit  Farm, 
near  Freehold,  Monmouth  County. 

July  21-23. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

July  28-31. — Summer  Meeting  and 
Tour,  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  starting  at  Ilitchings’  Orchards, 
South  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  through  Hudson 
Valley  and  Connecticut  orchards. 

Aug.  3-7.  —  International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Louisville,  Ivy. 

Aug.  19. — Annual  Field  Day,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Experiment  Station,  Mt.  Carmel 
Farm,  Ncav  Haven. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  Annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  24-26.- — Potato  Exposition.  State 
College,  Pa. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted 

“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30 
to  $75  or  more  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Few  vacant  territories  in 
New  York  and  surrounding  territories.  Write 
today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY 
Dept.  F.  Columbus,  Indiana 


MILKING  MACHINE  VACUUM  PIMPS 

at  Bargain  Prices 

Used  and  demonstration  pumps  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  and  in  first  class  condition  with  electric 
drive  or  gas  engine  drive.  Write  for  bargain 
prices  and  give  details  of  your  requirements. 

BABS0N  MFG.  CORPORATION 

466  Spencer  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

j  GUERNSEYS  | 

Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM ,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess Co.,) N:  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

■  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH  VILL  E  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 

JERSEYS 

irDCITV  f1 1TTI  IT  have  been  bred  and 
**  A-,  IV .  X  JJj  I  Y.<  r%  X  IAiEj  perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  II. 

|  HOLSTEINS 

FOR  Hole! oSn  Dull  Korndyke Gerben  Burke,  born 
SALEUUlMKlIlBUU  Sept.  26,  1929.  Keg.  and  T.  B. 
tested.  Also  first  r’lipy.riCDVC  due  AuS>  Sept.,  Oct. 
and  second  calf  vIUCl  HSCja  Accredited  Herd. 

TI1E  BANTA  FARMS,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

|  A  DAIRY  CATTLE  j 

11 1 G II  GRADE  Uniwvr  Paiito  FOR 

«fc  REGISTERED  y  tUWS  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 

T.  B.  and  Blood.  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  380 

For  Sale-2  Fine  T.  B.  Tested  Cows  Mttnyd 

Jersey;  also  I  good  horse,  work  anywhere.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  MRS.  EDWARD  CHASE,  Box  34,  Stamford,  NewYork 

DOGS 

BEAUTIFUL  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

ELIGIBLE  A.  K.  C. 

BKANCHBHOOK  FARM,  Townsiieud,  Prince  George  Co-,  Md. 

Male  Bluetick  Foxhound  foreIthissaFai1; 

935.00.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  Franklin,  Vt. 

J  P11n.  Black,  Tan  and  White,  Black 
uoon  nounu  rups  and  Tan.  Extra  heavy  boned. 

Ready  to  ship.  JOHN  II.  MILLER,  R.  1,  Brodbecks,  Pa. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  wanL^M^esf^iV.oo- 

Females,  95. oO.  T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Franklin,  Vt. 

4->OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
V/  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grova  City,  Pa. 

DEG.  MALE  WALKER  FOXHOUND,  4  years,  broken, 
n  $40.00.  Earl  Cole,  Rhinebeck,  New  York 

poCKER  SPANIEL  PU PS  —  Reds,  Blacks.  Eligible— 

$15.00  up.  Ida  Wooden*  Waterloo,  New  York 

T>nr*c  FOR  PROTECTION  —  Photo. 

x  K.  Graham,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

pfu°re1red  Nubian  Buck  Kid 

Three  months  old,  large  and  vigorous.  Reasonable  to 
good  home.  Cash  and  carry. 

E.  T.  FELL  -  .  Holicoug,  Fa. 

c 


SWINE 


] 


SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  Avill  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  Avill  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

7- 8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 

8- 9  weeks  old,  $4.25  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $5.50  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

1  weeks  old,  94.00 
9  weeks  old,  94.50 
10  weeks  old,  95.00 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  fant  trowing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI  t®TCo496MASS' 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

Chester  &  Berkshire  \  6-7  Weeks  Old,  $4.00  each 
Chester  &  Yorkshire  j  8-9  Weeks  Old,  $4.25  each 

All  good  healthy  stock.  Will  ship  in  lots  of 
two  or  more.  If  not  Satisfied  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPRING  FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6-7  weeks  eld  $4.25 
8-9  weeks  old  4.25 
10  weeks  old  5.00 

Buy  where  Quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows— Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.50.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval 
crated  free.  1  O  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St„  Woburn,  Mass. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  -  -  -  *5  00 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  ijsiiso 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex,  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $25  a  piece. 


Chester  White  and  Duroc  PIGS 

Either  of  above  breeds  now  ready  to  ship,  they  are 
rugged,  fast  growing  and  very  good  type,  cannot 
be  told  from  pure-breds.  Also  a  few  Poland  Chinas 
All  raised  on  our  own  farms. 

0  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each  C.  O.  D. 

A  few  8  to  10  wks.  old  Chester  or  Duroc  Barrows 
$5.50  each.  All  crated  free. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Phone  4459-W 


Feeding  Pigs 


94.35  each.  P11EPAJD 
_  _  3  or  more,  95.00. 

6  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  castrated  and  serum  vaccin¬ 
ated.  10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  *5.25,  prepaid  $6.25.  Shoats 
over  35  lbs.  *6.25,  prepaid  *7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswokl  Del 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  Where  Quality  Prevails 
Chest.er-Be rkshlre  —  Chester- Yorkshire  Crossed 

6  to  T  weeks  old . .  94.00  each  1  crates 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  4.35  each  j  free 

All  good  feeding  pigs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O  D  10 
days  trial.  J.W.  GARR1TY.  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

FEEDING  PIGS  $4.50  Each,  Prepaid  $5 

select,  crated,  C.O.D.  Grain  fed.  Mostly  Poland  Chinas 
Few  other  breeds.  Shoats  around  40  lbs.,  $6.25.  Can 
start  these  shoats  on  garbage,  vaccinate,  castrate  at  $7 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


DuRREoGd  SWINE 


All  ages  for  sale.  F<  »I,  Patting- 
ton  «fc  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Offer  8  yearling  Hampshire  rams 

v  Fit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 

from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxo,  Ambler,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  KARAKUL  FUR  SHEEP  SALE 

63  THOROBRED  ANIMALS,  $80  EACH 

Third  real  value,  owner  moving. 

WIND  CREST  FARMS  KENWOOD,  Ni,  Y. 


RABBITS 


100— FLEMISH  GIANTS— 100 

White,  Black,  and  Steel  youngsters,  3  to  4  months  old 
All  breeders  reg.  and  ped.  13  to  18-lb.  sires  and  dams.  Ex¬ 
hibition  and  breeders  a  specialty.  Write  your  wants  in 
first  letter.  LIVINGSTON  RABB1TRY 
Jonas  llayner,  Prop.  Livingston,  New  York 

NEW  ZEALAND  RED,  FLEMISH  GIANTS.  DUTCH  BELTED  AND 
CHINCHILLA  RABBITS.  Archie  Horton.  Wellville,  Virginia 

Rahhilc  Xi  <Jnnnline  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

IldDDIIS  fli  OUppilBS  Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  115-0,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


W 


ANTED— Guinea  Pigs— State  quantity  and  weight. 
Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N,  ¥• 


CAVIES 


8  to  16  ozs.,  91.10  to  93.35  pair. 
JONAS  PETERSHEIM  Salisbury,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
June  127,  1931.  Butter  and  eggs  slightly  higher. 
MILK 

June:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  butter- 
fat,  201-210-niile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.00;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour 
cream),  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  a  differential  of  5e 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  or  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $1.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.20. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . $0.24  @$0.24% 

Extra,  92  score  .  .23 Ms 

First,  88  to  91  score  . ••  .21  @  .23 

Seconds  . ,19%@  .20)4 

Lower  grades  . 17  @  .19 

Ladles  . . . 16%  @  .20 

Packing  stock  . 10  @  .16 

Renovated  . . . 20  @  .21 

Sweet  fancy  . . . 26  @  .26% 

Extra  . 25%  @  .25  % 

Firsts  . 23  @  .25 

Seconds  . . . 20  @  .20% 

Centralized  . 17  @  .22 

CHEESE 

State— Whole  milk,  flats,  held.. $0.21  @$0.23 

Fresh  specials  . 14  @  .15 

Average  run  to  fancy . 13  @  .13% 

Wisconsin — While  milk, 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 18  @  .19 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . .  .14  @  .14%. 

Young  America,  fresh  . 14% @  .15 

June  . . . 18% @  .19% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . $0.27  @$0.28 

Extra  . 23  @  .26 

Average  extras  . 21  @  .22% 

Extra  firsts  . 20  @  .20% 

Pacific  Coast  . 22  @  .27 

Mixed  colors  . 19  @  .25 

Gathered,  best  . 20%  @  .21 

Fair  to  good  . 15  @  .19 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  .lb . $0.34@$0.35 

Fair  to  good  . 28@  .32 

Roosters  . 12@  .17 

1'  owls  .............................  .17@  .  27 

Ducks  . 16@  .18 

Turkeys,  average  . 25@  .32 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 30@  .35 

Graded  . 25@  .40 

Dark,  doz .  2.00@  3.00 

Culls,  doz .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.16@$0.21 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  .  .34 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .23 

Roosters  . 11@  .12 

Ducks  . 15@  .23 

Geese  . 10@  .12 

Rabbits,  lb . 13@  .20 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00@$8.10 

Bulls  .  4.00 @  4.75 

Cows  .  2.00@  3.25 

Calves,  best  .  9.50@10.00 

Common  to  good  .  4.00@  8.00 

Sheep  .  2.00@  3.00 

Lambs  . 6.00@  8.00 

Hogs  .  5,00@  7.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.10@$0.12 

Good  to  choice  . 07@  .09 

Steers,  100  lbs . 13.50@16.00 

Bulls  .  7.50@  9.00 

Cows  .  7.00@12.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $1.75@$2.75 

Canada,  90  lbs .  1.50@  1.75 

Carolina,  bbl .  1.50@  2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu . 1.00@  3.35 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  bchs . $0.75@$3.00 

Beets.  100  bchs . 2.00@  3.00 

Cabbage,  bu . 50@  .65 

Carrots,  bu . 50@  .75 

Cauliflower,  bu.  . . ... . 75@  1.50 

Celery,  doz .  1.25@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50@  2.25 

Horseradish,  bbl .  5.50@  6.00 

Leeks.  100  bchs . , .  2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  .75 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Onions,  50  lbs . 75@  2.00 

Parsley,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Peas,  bu .  1.50@  2.25 

Peppers,  bu . 1.00@  2.50 

Radishes,  bu . 25@  .75 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs . 1.50@  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 75@  .90 

Squash,  bu . 1.00@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  2.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4.25@$5.50 

I*ea  .  4.75 

Red  kidney  .  7.00 

White  kidney  .  6.00@  6.25 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bbl . $4.00@$6.50 

Bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  2.00@  4.00 

Strawberries,  Del  and  Md.,  qt . 03@  .09 

Jersey,  qt . 05@  .12 

Up-river,  qt . 06@  .25 

Oswego,  qt . 15@  .25 

Dewberries,  qt . 06@  .16 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .22 

Gooseberries,  qt . 05@  .10 

Raspberries,  pt . 15@  .20 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bslct . 40@  .00 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate  .  1.00@  3.25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  . $24.00 

No.  2  . $20.00@22.00 

No.  3  . 16.00@19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  .  21.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  12.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.94% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 71% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 38% 

Rye  . 60% 


Eggs,  best,  doz . 35@ 

Gathered  . 28@ 

Turkeys,  lb.  . . ,40@ 

Chickens  . 35@ 

Ducklings  . 38@ 

Apples,  doz . 30@ 

Oranges,  doz.  .....................  .3o(S) 

Potatoes,  pk . 25@ 

Lettuce,  head  . 05@ 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@ 

String  beans,  lb . 15@ 

Peas,  lb . 15@ 


.36 

.30 

.50 

.55 

.40 

.40 

.50 

.30 

.10 

.05 

.20 

.25 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  J.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Light  offerings  of  locally  grown  produce 
cleaned  up  fairly  well  in  the  Boston  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Native  celery  and  green 
beans  have  appeared  for  the  first  time  this  sea¬ 
son  The  wool  market  remained  about  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  some  time.  Quotations  on 
eggs  have  been  slightly  stronger  during  the 
week. 

Asparagus.- — Supplies  moderate,  native  stock 
mostly  supplying  market,  demand  fair.  Native 
erts  $1.25  to  $3,  very  few  $3.50  24  bchs.  Md. 
fc.v.  $3  to  $4.  N.  Y.  $2  to  $3.50  doz.  bchs. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  75c 
to  $1  18  bchs. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moder¬ 
ate.  Va.  %-bbl  erts.  65  to  85c.  Native  bu. 
75  to  90c. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Tex. 
and  Calif,  bchd.  mostly  $2.50  to  $2.75,  poorer 
lower  crt.  Tex.  bu.  washed  $1.25.  Nor.  %- 
bbl.  crt.  bchd.  85c. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supply  fairly  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  li.h.  50  to  00  cukes  fancy  mostly 
$3  to  $4.50;  medium  to  No.  1  $1  to  $2.50  std. 
bu.  box.  Ohio  h.li.  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50  24 
cukes.  S.  C.  Ini.  hpr.  $1  to  $1.25,  few  $1.50. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  15  to  40e  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2  to  $2.50,  few 
high  as  $3  cut. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  limited,  demand  moder¬ 
ate.  Mass,  best  mostly  $1.25,  poorer  low  as  50c 
3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.  —  Supply  liberal,  demand  moderate. 
Tex.  crt.  $1  to  $1.50.  poorer  lower.  Calif.  50- 
lb.  sacks  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  light,  demand  light  on 
old  stock.  Me.  100  lbs.  best  $1.25  to  $1.70  bag. 
Supplies  moderate,  demand  moderate  on  new 
stock.  N.  C.  bbls.  $2.75.  Va.  bbls.  U.  S.  1, 
$3.  Ga.  100-lb.  sacks  U.  S.  1,  $1.85  to  $2. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  outdoor  40  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  40 
to  50  bchs.  native  outdoor  40  to  60e  std.  bu. 
box. 

Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  60  bchs.  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
t  Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  32-qt.  erts.  10  to  15c  qt. 
Native  stock  supplying  market. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  h.li.,  10  to  15c  lb.  Fla.  ord.  65c 
to  $1.15  lug.  Tex.  $1.25  to  $1.50.  all  sizes. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  purple  tops  bchd  50c  to  $1  24 
bchs. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  poor,  market 
overstocked.  No.  1  Timothy  $25.25.  Eastern 
fine  to  med.  $18.50  to  $20.  Clover  mixed,  red, 
$22.50  ton.  No.  1  Alfalfa  $28  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  23c. 
Firsts  22%  to  23%e.  Seconds  21%  to  22c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  easy.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  29c.  White  extras  25  to  27c. 
Fresh  eastern  23  to  25c  doz. 

Poultry.- — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  26  to  28c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
23  to  24c.  Stags  4  -to  5  lbs.  21  to  24c.  Broilers 
31  to  37c.  Chickens  45  to  46c.  Roosters  17  to 
18c  lb.  Live  poultry  weak.  Fowl  22  to  23c. 
Leghorns  18  to  20c.  Broilers  large  26  to  28c; 
small  22  to  23c.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
18  to  22c;  fresh  12%  to  14%c.  Western  held 
21%  to  22c.  Fresh  13%  to  14c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $5.75  to 
$6.25.  Calif,  small  white  $5.75  to  $6.25.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes  $6.75  to  $7.25.  Red  kidney  $10  to 
$10.50.  Lima  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  remains  quite  active,  little 
change  in  quotations. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  24  to  25c; 
clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  24e; 

clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to 

22c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  20 
to  21c;  clothing,  19  to  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  60  to  63c; 
clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing.  51  to 

54c;  clothing,  42  to  46c;  %  blood,  combing,  39 
to  42c;  clothing,  36  to  38c:  %  blood,  combing, 
35  to  37c;  clothing,  33  to  35c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  60  to  63c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood, 
combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing.  47  to  51c;  % 

blood,  combing,  45  to  48c;  clothing,  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  40  to  42c;  clothing,  35 
to  38c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  rather  light,  market  50c  higher, 
demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $7  to  $7.50. 

Cattle.— Supply  light,  market  fully  $1  higher 
on  butcher  cows,  bulls  50c  higher,  vealers  $2 
to  $2.50  higher,  demand  fairly  active. 

Cows.- — Common  and  medium  $3.50  to  $6,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $5. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice  $7  to  $10;  cull 
and  common  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep.- — Not  enough  offered  to  test  market. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  light,  marke’t  fully 
steady  with  some  sales  $5  to  $10  higher,  de¬ 
mand  fairly  active.  Choice,  head,  $115  to  $140; 
good,  $85  to  $115;  medium,  $55  to  $85;  com¬ 
mon,  $45  to  $55. 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.30@$0.3t 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .18 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  pt .  .25 

20  per  cent  .  .16 


Buffalo  Markets 

Most  produce  holds  steady  in  price.  Straw¬ 
berries  and  cantaloupes  show  increased  firmness. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  27c;  tubs,  23  to  25c;  firsts, 
22c;  undergrades,  21c.  Cheese,  steady;  new 
flats,  daisies,  16c;  longhorn,  16  to  17c;  brick, 
18c;  brick  Swiss,  20c;  limburger,  29c.  Eggs, 
steady;  nearby  fancy,  24c;  grade  A,  20  to 
23c;  grade  B,  19  to  20c;  grade  0,  17  to  19c; 
nearby  at  mark,  16  to  20c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  21 
to  28c-;  chickens,  33  to  36c:  old  roosters,  15  to 
20c;  capons,  45  to  50c;  ducks,  22  to  26c;  geese, 
16  to  17c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  17  to  21c;  broilers,  19  to  26c; 
old  roosters,  13  to  14c;  ducks,  20  to  24c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  firm;  Spitzen- 
berg,  western,  box,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Winesap,  $2 
to  $2.65.  Potatoes,  firm;  home-grown,  2-bu. 
bag,  $1.65;  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $2.50;  La.,  100-lb.  bag, 
$1.90  to  $2;  sweet,  Tenn.,  lipr.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $5.25;  marrow,  $6;  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  yellow,  50- 
lb.  bag,  35  to  70c;  Tex.,  wax,  50-11).  bag,  75c 
to  $1.50;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  8  to  12%c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crt., 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  cherries,  32-qt.  crt.,  $4  to  $4.50; 


dewberries,  32-qt.  crt.,  $2  to  $4;  grapes,  Cal., 
24-lb.  lug.  $4  to  $4.25;  honeydews,  Cal.,  crt., 
$3.75  to  $4.50;  huckleberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crt., 
$5  to  $7;  peaches,  Ga.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  pears, 
Cal.,  box,  $1.40;  plums,  Cal.,  box,  $1  to  $1.65; 
strawberries,  32-qt.  crt.,  $2.50  to  $4.75;  water¬ 
melons,  40  to  90c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs..  60c  to 
$1.50;  beets,  Va.,  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25;  cabbage, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1;  carrots,  Cal.,  crt.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75;  celery,  doz., 
90c  to  $1.15;  corn,  Fla.,  crt.,  $1.50  to  $2;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  2-doz.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  garlic, 
Tex.,  lb.,  8  to  9c;  lettuce,  home-grown,  bskt., 
35  _to  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  peas,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  crt., 
$2.75  to  $4;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  25c; 
rhubarb,  loz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  romaine,  crt., 
30  to  40c;  spinach,  bu.,  35  to  45c;  tomatoes,  8- 
lb.  bskt.,  50  to  80c;  turnips,  home-grown,  doz., 
50  to  75c. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  new  svrup, 
gal.,  $1  to  $1.35. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $16 
to  $17:  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $17;  oat  straw, 
$8.50  to  $9;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $14.50; 
standard  middlings,  $15:  red  dog,  $21.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $28;  oilmeal, 
34  per  cent,  $28.50;  hominy,  $19.80;  gluten, 
$25.10;  oatfeed,  $9.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.25; 
Alfalfa.  $15;  Alsike,  $14.25  to  $14.50;  clover, 
$15.50  to  $16.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 


Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $7.50@$8.50 

Medium  .  0.50@  7.50 

Common  .  5.50@  6.50 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  7.25(5)  8.25 

Medium  .  6.25@  7.25 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  .  7.25@  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  5.00@  7.25 

Cows,  good  .  4.85@  5.65 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75(5)  4.85 

Low  cutters  and  cutter  .  2.25(5  3.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  4.50(5!  5.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.25@  4.50 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  gd.  and  ch .  7.00(5)  9.00 

Medium  .  5.25@  7.00 

Cull  and  common  .  3.00@  5.25 

Calves,  250  to  350,  gd.  and  ch .  5.50@  7.50 

Com.  and  med . 3.50@  5.50 

HOGS 

Lt.  wts.,  140  to  160,  gd.  and  ch _ $7.80@$8.10 

Lt.  Its.,  160  to  180,  gd.  and  ch .  7.85@  8.10 

180  to  200,  gd.  and  ch .  7.90@  8.10 

Med.  wts.,  200 -to  220,  gd.  and  ch...  7.S5@  8.10 

220  to  250,  gd.  and  ch .  7.05@  8.00 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  gd.  and  ch...  7.35@  7.75 

290  to  350,  gd.  and  ch .  7.00(5!  7.45 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  5.00@  5.50 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  gd.  and  ch .  7.50@  8.00 

SHEEP 


(Shorn  Basis,  Except  Lambs) 

Lambs,  90  down,  gd.  and  ch . $7.50@$9.00 


Medium  .  6.50@  7.50 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  6.50@  9.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  5.00@  6.50 

Ylg.  wetli,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch..  3.00(5)  5.50 
Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  gd....  1.25(6)  3.00 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  1.25@  2.50 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  1.00(5)  2.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com . 50@  1.25 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bclis., 
50  to  75c;  beets,  doz.  bchs.,  45  to  65c;  beet 
greens,  bu.,  50c;  cabbage,  bu.  crt.,  $1.80;  car¬ 
rots.  bskt.,  25c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  h.li.,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  green  onions, 
doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  green  peas,  bu.,  $2.75  to 
$3.50;  horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  kale,  bu.,  40 
to  50c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs.,  50c;  lettuce,  curly, 
crt.,  50  to  75c;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu.,  75 
to  80c;  potatoes,  seconds,  bu.,  30  to  35c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  100  bchs.,  75  to  90c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
10  to  15c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  ro¬ 
maine,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  35  to 
60c;  tomatoes,  h.li.,  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $2;  tur¬ 
nips,  bskt.,  30  to  40c;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 
watercress,  doz.  bclis.,  40  to  50c. 

Fruit.- — Cherries,  early  white,  lb.,  7  to  8c; 
strawberries,  32-qt.  crt.,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  17  to  20c. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  22  to  28c;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  fowls,  light,  lb.,  20  to 
22e;  roosters,  lb.,  20c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  grade  A,  in  crates, 
20  to  22c;  eggs,  small  lots,  doz.,  25c;  butter, 
country  crock,  lb.,  30c;  blitter,  unsaltpd,  lb., 
30c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  6  to 
7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
herds.  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered, 
$200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  choice, 
$90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  good  to 
medium,  $75  to  $85;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades, 
common  to  poor.  $45  to  $70;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs..  $4.50  to  $8;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed.  choice,  $15  Jo  $17 ;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
good  to  medium,  $10  to  $12;  lambs,  $8  to  $10; 
fowls,  heavy,  live,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  chickens, 
large,  roasters,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  broilers,  lb.,  25 
to  27c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  22  to  24c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special  and  certified,  qt.,  18c; 
milk,  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  10  to  12c;  but¬ 
ter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  30  to  35c;  butter, 
creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  but¬ 
ter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  23c;  cheese, 
whole  milk,  lb.,  22  to  25c;  cheese,  part  skim, 
lb.,  18  to  19c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c; 
eggs,  best  grade,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  35c;  eggs, 
mixed,  doz.,  29c;  broilers,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  lb.,  35c;  potatoes, 
new,  pk.,  29c;  potatoes,  old,  pk.,  22c;  aspara¬ 
gus,  bcli.,  18c;  strawberries,  bskt.,  20c. 

F.  A.  C. 


—For  Best  Prices — 

ship  your 

FRUIT  and  PRODUCE 

W.  O.  &  H.  W.  Davis,  Inc. 

Commission  Merchants 

103  MURRAY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Established  18  65 


Wanted- 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


LIVE  and  DRESSED  POULTRY 
CALVES,  LAMB,  GAME,  RABBITS,  EGGS,  Etc. 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  INC. 

West  Washington  Market  -  New  York  City 


WE  NEED 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGOS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


BROILERS  WANTED 

Quick  Sales.  Top  Prices. 

Checks  mailed  within  24  hours, 

Coops  returned  immediately. 

Service  and  results  unparalleled. 

Over  $4,000,000  worth  of  Live  Poultry  han- 
died  during  1930.  y 

Ample  Capital  —  Established  1884, 

SHIP  now-market  good 

Compare  results. 

SOL.  FRANKEL,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  C. 

Reference;  Your  bank. 


Ship  Your  Eggs 


•  •  •  TO  •  •  • 


R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broiler* 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 


RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s,  Brndatreet'n  or  any  commercial  agency 


THE  OUTLET  for  Live  Poultry 
BROILERS  Our  Specialty 

Our  growth  in  handling  live  poultry  was  through 
recommendation  from  one  Shipper  to  another.  We  have 
expert  salesmen  which  enables  us  to  get  best  prices 
and  make  prompt  returns  daily.  We  feed  and  water  all 
poultry  thoroughly  before  selling  assuring  good 
weights.  Coops  returned  promptly.  Ship  us  and  be 
guaranteed  satisfaction. 

CHELSEA  LIVE  POULTRY  CO..  Inc. 
West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Accurate  Weights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
method— Top  Prices— Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder 
Taps,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 

SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  INC. 
West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  S.— BHOILEitS  especially  wanted  now. 


Hnumnsi 


Ship  Your  Live  Broileis  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  \Y hing ton  Market,  Mew  York  City 


To  SHIPPERS  of  LIVE  POULTRY 
We  Save  Your  SHRINKAGE 

Besides  getting  you  top  prices  for  your  birds,  and  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  returns,  our  thoroughly  trained  experts 
feed  and  water  the  poultry  completely  before  selling, 
so  as  to  hold  your  transit  shrink  down  to  a  minimum. 
Tags  and  Coops  Furnished  on  Request. 

Send  Us  Your  Next  Shipment. 

CHARLES  WERNER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


GET  the  BEST  RESULTS 

ship  your 

Poultry,  Eggs  and  Farm  Produce 

to  this 

Live  Wire  House 


—  on  — 

Buffalo’s  Busiest  Market 

KURTZ  BROTHERS 

Buffalo,  New  York 
SEVEN  ELK  MARKET  TERMINAL 
AGENTS  WANTED — Write  for  particulars.  You  can  repro880% 
as  on  liberal  terms. 


Shippers  !  We  specialize  in  .  .  . 

Live  Poultry,  Calves,  and  Eggs 

Prompt  returns,  best  prices  and  a  square  deal  to 
every  shipper.  Over  48  years  in  business.  Send 
for  shipping  tags  today  and  give  us  a  trial. 

STEERS  &  MENKE 

West  Washington  Market  New  York 


A.  E.  Meyer  &  Co. 

49  Jay  Street,  New  York 

Solicit  Your  Shipments. 

GREEN  PEAS-BERRIES 

and  Other  Small  Fruits 


- ESTABLISHED  1853 - 


— S.H.&E.H.  FROST— 


Commission  Merchants 

FRUITS  and  PRODUCE 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


319  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED  1865 
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if  YOU  APPRECIATE  Demand 

QUALITY-  DIpiMc°kND 

Meat  and  Bone  Scrap.  100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $8.50,  freight 
J  prepaid  to  points  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Va. 

atlan  MFG.  CO.  JERSEY  LCtTY?  N^j. 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D. 
Tancred  Strain  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  - 
r.  |.  Reds  - 
Assorted 


50 

$3.75 

4.50 

4.75 

3.75 


1O0  500 

$7.00  $32.50 

8.50  40.00 

9.00  42.50 

7.00  32.50 


Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Jlcpt.  R  E.  C.  Broun,  Prop.  Sergeantsvllle,  S.  J. 


JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $0  per  100.  Rocks,  $7. 
Wyandottes,  $7.  Light  Broil¬ 
ers,  $u.  Heavy,  $0.  21  years 
in  business.  Catalog  free. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBTJRG,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 


teed.  Order 


From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
lip  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  At  $7  per 
100;  $33.50  per  500;  $65  per  1,000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaran- 
from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 


ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER,  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville,  Pa 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

WWfe  for  prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  ..$6.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90 

Hocks  or  Reds  .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Wh.  Leg. — Tanc.  &  Wyk.  .  4.00  7.00  35.00  65 

Heavy  Mixed  .  4.00  7.00  35.00  65 

Light  Mixed  .  3.75  6.00  30.00  55 

These  are  first  class  chicks  and  nothing  cheap  but  the 
price.  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Postpaid.  Hatched  from 
2  &  3  vear  old  breeders.  Catalog  FREE.  Used  incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY. 
The  Dependable  Plant,  Box  75-E,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY 


THIS  IS  MY 
I3TH  YEAR 
EXPERIENCE 


Cash  or  C.  O.  13. 

BARRED  ROCKS . 

TANC.  STR.  S.  C.  W.  LEG.. 
ASSORTED  HEAVY . 


CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

$7.00  $32.50  $62 

6.00  28.00  52 

6.00  27.50  50 


These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  lay-* 
ing  flocks.  Guarantee  full  count.  Postpaid. 


FRANK 


NACE, 


Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


T3ULLETS 

JL-  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


From  heavy  producing  flocks.  Tancred  strain,  8-10-12 
weeks  old  and  ready  -  to  -  lay.  Ready  for  delivery. 
Prices  reasonable. 


IDEAL  P 
Mountainside,  N.  J, 


OULTRY  FARM 
.  ’Phone  Westtteld!1629 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  &  Tancred  Strain 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

Light  Mixed  . 


25 

$2.13 

2.50 

2.25 

1.75 


50  100 

$3.75  $6.50 
4.50  8.00 

4.00  7.00 

3.00  5.00 


500  lots.  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.l).  FREE  CIR. 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns - $6.00  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rooks  (Per.34D31) ..  .$7.00  per  300 

S.  C.  Reds . $7-00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $5.50  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T  J  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cafth  or  C.  O*  IL  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . ifrT.OO  $88.50  $t>o 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  . . 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  EGG  CASES  Each  case  absolute. 

ly  only  once  used,  and  packed  as  required  by  Express 
Co.  and  other  carriers,  with  li  cup  flats,  10  white  fillers 
and  a  perfect  cover.  If  cases  are  not  as  represented,  do 

not  pay  us.  RELIABLE  EGG  CASE  CO.,  Box  29, 
Highbrldge  Station,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


NOW  7c  each  - 

Promut  service.  C.O.D. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWING 


Heavy  Mixed  6c  each 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Itt.  8  McCLUKE,  PA. 


BLOO  D 
TESTED 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

100— S8.00  500—937.50  lOOO— S7S.OO 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


RA  It  RON  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORN 


Cockerels 


Best  grade,  reasonable. 

Alice  Trammell,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEYIEW  POULTRY  FARM.  Barker, N.Y 


TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE-GUINEAS 

Bl  eeders,  Hatching  Eggs,  baby  Chicks— m ices  reduced. 
HIGHLAND  FARM  Sellersville,  Pa. 


DTiriZT  Hire — White  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
DUuk\L«ll>uD  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  ismy 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Faetoryville,  Pa. 


Ducklings- 


Mammoth  Pekins,  quality  and  promptness 
guar.  Write  for  prices.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  H.T. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Poultry  Statements 
and  Answers 

1.  — A  laying  hen  has  a  large  moist  vent. 

2.  — Yellow  shanks  are  an  indication 
that  a  hen  has  not  produced  many  eggs. 

3.  — A  laying  bird  has  a  small,  dry 
comb. 

4.  — liens  that  moult  in  July  produce 
more  eggs  than  hens  that  moult  in 
September. 

5.  — Late  moulting  liens  should  be  used 
for  breeding  purposes. 

0. — A  soft,  smooth  comb  indicates  a 
hen  capable  of  heavy  egg  production. 

7.  — The  pelvic  bones  of  a  bird  in  lay¬ 
ing  condition  are  spread  wide  apart. 

8.  — The  pelvic  hones  of  a  good  breed¬ 
ing  bird  are  thick  and  coarse. 

9.  — The  skin  of  a  good  egg  producing 
hen  is  soft  and  smooth. 

10.  — Long,  pointed  beaks  are  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  heavy  egg  production. 

11.  — The  eyes  of  a  good  breeding  bird 
should  stand  out  prominently  from  the 
head. 

12.  — Laying  birds  should  be  fed  more 
grain  than  mash  during  the  Summer 
months. 

13.  — One  hundred  laying  hens  should 
consume  approximately  25  pounds  of  feed 
daily. 

14.  — Artificial  lights  at  2  A.  M.  after 
August  1  will  assist  in  maintaining  the 
egg  production  of  liens. 

15.  — Grain  should  be  fed  at  night  only 
during  the  Summer  months. 

10. — One  hundred  laying  birds  should 
be  fed  between  eight  and  10  pounds  of 
grain  daily  during  July  and  August. 

17.  — Oyster  shell  or  limestone  are  not 
necessary  during  warm  weather. 

18.  — Laying  mash  and  milk  make  a 
suitable  moist  mash  during  the  Summer. 
19. — Eggs  should  be  collected  twice  daily 
during  warm  weather. 

20. — The  use  of  “Black  Leaf  40’’  on 
the  perches  will  control  lice  on  the  hens 
that  roost.  . 

1. — True.  2. — True.  3.- — -False.  4. — • 
false.  5. — True.  6.— True.  7. — True. 
8.— False.  9.— True.  10.— False.  11.— 
True.  12. — False.  13. — True.  14. — True. 
15.— True.  16.— True.  17—  False.  IS.— 
True.  19. — True.  20. — True. 

C.  S.  PLATT. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  School  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 
Report  for  week  ending  June  16,  1931. 

One  Summer  chore  which  cannot  he 
slighted  is  getting  houses  ready  for  new 
pullets  as  they  come  into  lay.  Pullets 
should  not  be  placed  in  any  house  which 
has  been  used  by  older  stock  until  the 
house  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  The 
hen  flock  at  this  time  of  year  has  ac¬ 
quired  resistance  to  the  community  of 
disease  which  they  probably  harbor.  New 
stock,  carefully  protected,  in  most  eases, 
from  parasites  and  disease,  is  apt  to  fall 
prey  to  infections  residing  in  the  laying 
house.  The  aim  of  cleaning  house  is  to 
remove  and  destroy  Sources  of  infection. 

A  good  job  is  fully  90  per  cent  clean¬ 
ing,  or  the  removal  of  infective  material. 
Ordinary  household  lye  is  a  cheap  and 
effective  cleaning  agent,  used  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  three  ounces  to  the  pail  of 
hot  water.  Spread  it  freely  on  the  floor, 
and  let  it  soak  in  until  the  dirt  may  be 
easily  scraped  and  scrubbed  away. 

While  active  stages  of  most  disease 
organisms  are  easily  destroyed  by  sun¬ 
light,  or  common  disinfectants,  the  egg  or 
spore  forms  are  usually  rather  resistant, 
and  resistance  is  increased  when  the  eggs 
or  spores  are  sealed  in  layers  of  dried 
manure  or  other  body  discharges,  which 
protect  them  from  light,  air  and  water. 
Always  keep  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
cleaning  is  to  get  the  dirt  off  and  away. 

The  following  working  plan  is  sug¬ 
gested  : 

1.  — Remove  nests,  feeding  and  watering 
utensils,  and  other  portable  equipment, 
for  cleaning,  disinfecting  and  sunning, 
outside  the  house. 

2.  — Sweep,  scrape  and  scrub  the  floor, 
walls,  and  ceiling  until  the  place  is  clean. 
Flood  the  floor  with  the  lye  solution,  four 
or  five  pails  to  the  20x20  pen.  Swab  it 
into  the  corners  and  up  on  the  walls 
with  an  old  broom.  Then  after  scraping 
out  as  completely  as  possible,  turn  a  hose 
into  the  pen,  and  flush  it  out. 

3.  — Paint  roosts  and  supports  with 
carbolineum,  red  mite  paint,  or  creosote. 

4.  — Spray  thoroughly  with  some  good 
disinfectant.  One  of  the  standard  coal 
tar  products  used  as  directed  by  the 
manufacturer,  is  recommended. 

Remember  that  time  and  material  used 
in  spraying  is  wasted  if  disease  organ¬ 
isms  are  protected  by  layers  of  dust  or 
caked-on  dirt.- — Locke  James,  Instructor, 
Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  37th  week  of  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test  the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  at  the 
rate  of  50.7  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  3.2  per  cent  under  last  week’s  pro¬ 
duction  but  is  3.2  per  cent  higher  than 
the  production  for  the  37th  week  of  the 
1930  contest.  The  average  production 
per  bird  for  the  week  was  3.55  eggs  and 
the  average  for  the  first  37  weeks  was 
128.95  eggs  per  bird.  This  is  8.08  eggs 
more  per  bird  than  the  production  for 
the  first  37  weeks  of  the  last  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  37th  AVeek. — AAr.  L„ 
Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  64  points,  60 
eggs;  R.  I.  Reds,  Sunshine  Farm,  61,  57  ; 

(Continued  on  Page  750) 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  ltaisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 


HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks  •  • 


LAST  CHANCE  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 


S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks .  2.50 

S.  C.  &  li.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas .  2.50 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  2.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  3.25 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.00 

Assorted  Odds  Mixed .  1-75 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalog  _ 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the 


50  100  300  500  1000 

$3.75  $  6.95  $19.95  $32.25  $  64.00 

4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.0(1 

6.25  11.95  34.95  54.75  109.50 

3.75  7.00  20.00  32.50  65.00 

3.50  6.50  19.00  27.00  55.00 

giving  description  of  ‘'Wolf-Certified” 
livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for  ten 


days  after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you 
order.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS, 


to  he  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your 


Dept.  16, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


4?'WEN£  CHICKS 


HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK  —  BACKED  BY  QUALITY  BREEDING 

Wyan-llock  Crossbreds,  Barred  Rocks  and  It.  I.  Reds:  100  for  $12.00;  400  for  $47.00;  1,000  for  $112.00. 
Select  Matings.  Blood  Tested.  2  cents  per  chick  extra.  Wrtie  for  Catalog  and  prices  on  8-10-week-oUl 
Leghorn  Bullets.  WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


F^rms 
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R.I.REDS 

STARTED  CHICKS  IT 

SAVE  TIME— FEED— MONEY  .  ,  .  Fm 

with  Hubbard  Farms  2  and  3  weeks  old  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chicks.  You  will  be  pleased  with  their  uniform 
large  size  and  high  vitality. 

Prices  for  delivery  from  June  1st  on— 

2  weeks  old  Chicks  -  25c  each 

3  weeks  old  Chicks  -  29c  each 

Full  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  on  Every  Order. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


1 


OSS 


WITH  A  REPUTATION 

won  in  hottest  competition  at  leading  Egg- 
Laying  Contests. 

Trapnested  —  Blood-Tested 

Low  Summer  Prices  on  Chicks  and  10-vveek- 
old  Pullets — all  our  own  strain.  Breeding 
Cockerels  for  Fall  delivery. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


REDBIRD 

FARM 

REDBIRD  FARM 


Two,  three  and  four  weeks  old 
started  chicks  at  amazing¬ 
ly  low  prices. 
Catalogue  Free 
-  Wrentham,  Mass. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tanc.  or  Barron  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh.$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rooks .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mixed,  $5.00—100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.50—100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistrrville,  Pa. 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  .  .$2.25  $4.25  $7.75  $38.00  $75 
IV.  Rocks.  Reds,  W.  Wyan.  .2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.50  68 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Profit  TJLSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


CHICKS -STARTED  CHICKS -PULLETS 

From  my  own  trapnested.  bloodtested  pure  Barron  Wh. 
Leghorns.  Prices  reduced  for  June  and  July.  Catalog 
free,  XVillacker  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  383,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


UEilDTV  mirifC  Hatched  in  a  new  James- 
Ut/iKlI  LUILIIS  way  Incubator  Hatcher 
Barred  Rooks,  $0 — 100,  Heavy  Mixed, $G—X00. 
Order  C.  O.  D.  Less  than  100  lots,  lc  more. 
Quality  and  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free_ 
1’EOI.A  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 

$7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  S6  per  100.  We 
ship  C.O.D.  or  cash  —  100%  del.  guar. 

Jim.  E.  L’lnli,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


P 


AIGE’S 


Barred  and  White  Rocks....  $8—100 

White  Leghorns .  $7— 100 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed  .  $7—100 

3.  .  ,  J  100%  live  arrival  guar.  Postage  paid. 

ChlCkS  Geo.  W.  Paige  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


PULLETS-Uaccreih’tei"'-  REDS 

6  wks.  60c,  8  wks.  80e,  12  wks.  $1.20,  older  40e  lb.,  F.O.B. 
Sent  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

THE  1IENSNEST  -  -  -  Rochester,  N.  H. 


A  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Pttt  .IxEtS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


L  WHITE  Dill  I  ETC  Ten  weeks,  tip.  March, 
EGHORN  I  II  L  LC  I  O  April  and  May  hatched. 
High  grade,  range -raised  birds.  Ask  for  prices  and 
folder.  FISHER  BROTHERS,  Atlantic,  Penna. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks.. ..7c 
400  or  More  at..  6c 
Heavy  Mixed.. ..5c 

Safe  delivery.  Prompt  shipment. 

LAY  WELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BARKER  ROCKS  aig°  hatching  eggs 
'  R  EDS  HOIiN  8  Write  for  prices. 

.  C.  ALLEY  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


ni  •  1  BAR 

Chicks^: 


HIGH  PRODUCTION  BRED  LEGHORN  pill  I  CTC  priced 

RIDGEWAY  POULTRY  FARM,  J  amestown.Pa.  rUUhltl  low 


Cherry  Hill  Chicks 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Str . $6.50 

Special  Mated — Blood  Tested  .  9.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Str . 7.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  7.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 


For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  Orders 
of  500  or  more  %c  less  per  chick.  Order  direct  from 
this  adv.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL.  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
Rhode  Island  Reds 


Blood-  Tested  —  Bred-to-Lay 

These  12-week-old  Pullets  will  be  ready  to  lay 
by  early  Fall.  Grown  on  100  acres  of  free  range 
and  clover  sod.  Your  money  back  if  not  satis¬ 
fied.  Prices:  Leghorns,  $1.25;  Reds,  $1.35  F. 
O.  B.  Immediate  delivery.  Write  today- 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  R0SEM0NT,  N.  J. 


- PULLETS _ 

2000  February,  March  and  April  hatched  Pullets, 
range  grown,  fine  stock. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  16  weeks  old . $1.00  each 

S.C.  White  Leghorns,  12  weeks  old . 90  each 

Barred  Hocks  -  -  12  weeks  old .  l.oo  each 

K.  I.  Reds  16  weeks  old .  1.20  each 

Every  Pullet  guaranteed  purebred  and  healthy. 

No  culls  or  weaklings. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  CUT  PRICES 

Leghorns,  $6-100:  Tancred  and 
Barron  Strain,  $7-100;  Bd. Rocks 
and  White  Bocks,  $8-100;  Reds. 
$9-100;  Mixed,  $6-100.  Postage 
paid.  Order  at  once. 

1U0%  live  delivery.  Special  prices 
...  on  large  lots.  Catalog. 

JACOB  NIEMOKD  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PINECREST  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rooks  ..$7.50  $35.00  $68 

R,cdsu .  7.50  35.00  70 

White  Leghorns  .  6.50  30.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  30.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00  30  00 


58 

60 

58 


PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6  00 

Parks  Bd.  Rocks  (P.73C31) . 7.00 

.White  Wyan.  &  YVhite  Bocks....  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed..  $6.00—100;  Light  Mixed.  $5.50—100 
Special  prices  on  large  lots 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $6  00 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6  00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns. $3. 25  $6.00  $27.50  $50 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar'll  Wh.  Legh. . .  3.25  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds...  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

White  Rocks .  4. 00  7.50  32.50  60 

Light  Mix.,  $5.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix..  $6.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  Post  Paid.  Order  direct. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 


Super 

_  Quality 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  . $7.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  8  00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  6.00—100 

100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROM  IG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

SHELLENBERGER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  ^oo  500  iooo 

Rocks  and  Reds . $8.00  $87.50  $70 

Heavy  Mixed... .  7.00  83.50  OO 

Postage  paid.  100%  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

0.  M.  Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box'  XI,  Richfield,  Pa. 

fUirifO  CO.D.— ^ 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns  or 
LnlUKil  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.50;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

miPKS  fnn  100  Rocks  or  Beds,  $8;  Leghorns 
$6.50:  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light.  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVEIt,  Box  73,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 
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•Pie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Songs  in  the  Night 

Like  sentinels  her  little  songs 
Surround  my  bed  at  night — 

('Tis  then  tomorrow’s  terrors  stalk, 

And  unknown  perils  fright)  — 

And  with  these  dragons  of  the  dark 
Wage  valiantly  their  fight. 

“The  King  of  Love  my  Shepherd  is” — 
“My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee” — 

“Lead,  kindly  Light !”  “In  life,  in  death. 

Oh,  Lord,  abide  with  me  !” 

Such  brave  old  hymns,  a  shining  host, 

My  shield  and  buckler  be. 

Against  the  fears  that  ride  the  heart, 
Steadfast,  encompassing, 

They  call  to  courage,  bring  to  faith 
A  mighty  quickening, 

As  in  the  night  I  hear  these  songs 
My  mother  used  to  sing ! 

— Mazie  V.  Caruthers, 
in  New  York  Times. 

* 

W*e  are  asked  again  to  give  the  formu¬ 
la  for  making  a  dustless  duster.  Soak  a 
square  yard  of  cheesecloth  over  night  in 
a  mixture  of  one  tablespoon  of  linseed 
oil  and  one  pint  of  naphtha  or  gasoline. 
As  the  mixture  is  highly  inflammable  it 
must  be  kept  from  fire.  After  the  soak¬ 
ing,  hang  out  the  cloth  to  dry,  so  that 
the  gasoline  evaporates  and  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

* 

This  year  fashion  looks  coldly  upon 
sunburn,  and  women  who  like  to  be  up 
to  date  are  not  trying  to  emulate  the 
mahogany  complexion  of  a  lifeguard  at  a 
bathing  beach.  Eminent  dermatologists 
do  not  look  kindly  upon  the  sun-tan  fad, 
for  over-exposure  leads,  in  many  cases, 
to  serious  illness  apart  from  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  burning  and  peeling.  One 
doctor  estimated  the  annual  economic 
loss  from  this  cause  at  200,000  working 
days,  with  a  money  loss  of  .$1,400,000. 
The  most  serious  cases  are  those  of  in¬ 
door  people  who  try  to  acquire  a  con¬ 
spicuous  tan  within  a  few  days.  People 
who  acquire  their  sunburn  gradually,  as 
most  country  people  do,  are  not  likely  to 
suffer  any  ill  effects,  unless  specially 
susceptible. 

* 

Mildew  on  cotton  fabrics  is  a  common 
trouble  in  Summer,  especially  when  there 
is  a  period  of  warm  damp  weather.  The 
great  preventive  is  sunlight ;  mildew  is 
a  minute  plant,  and  it  flourishes  in  dark¬ 
ness,  warmth  and  moisture.  It  can  be 
removed  by  soaking  and  rubbing  in  soap¬ 
suds  and  then  spreading  the  wet  fabric 
out  in  the  sun,  or  by  covering  the  spots 
with  a  paste  made  of  chalk  and  salt,  or 
chalk  and  moist  soap,  and  then  exposing 
to  sun.  Javelle  water  or  other  bleaches 
are  sometimes  used,  but  must  be  rinsed 
out  carefully  to  avoid  damage  to  the 
fiber.  The  mildew  itself,  if  allowed  to 
grow,  is  destructive  to  the  fabric.  Chalk, 
salt  or  soap  will  not  injure  or  weaken 
the  fiber,  and  if  aided  by  strong  sun¬ 
shine  will  destroy  the  mildew. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

This  Summer  white  shoes  are  worn 
with  stockings  of  the  faint  gray  and 
beige  shades — dawn,  mist,  vapor,  honey 
or  champagne.  One  rarely  sees  white 
stockings,  except  with  black  and  white 
shoes. 

Long  brown  gloves  of  suede  or  glace 
kid  are  the  proper  wear  with  printed 
silks,  white  and  pastel  shades.  Elderly 
women  will  remember  the  days  when 
brown  kid  gloves  with  two  buttons,  or 
laced,  were  usual  for  street  wear,  but  of 
late  years  they  have  been  out  of  favor. 

We  noted,  in  one  of  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  a  “spotting  outfit”  for.  re¬ 
moving  stains  from  fabrics.  It  contained 
nine  bottles  of  stain  removers,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  stains,  and  a  little 
wooden  embroidery  ring,  in  which  to 
stretch  the  fabric  while  treating  it.  The 
outfit  boxed,  cost  $2.39,  and  would  cre- 
tainly  prove  a  household  convenience.  It 
gave  us  an  idea  too.  Everyone  who  has 
tried  to  stretch  a  tablecloth  or  dinner 
napkin  over  a  bowl  while  pouring  boil¬ 
ing  water  through  it  to  remove  a  fruit 
stain  knows  how  the  fabric  slips  down 
into  the  bowl,  so  that  it  does  not  receive 
the  full  force  of  the  boiling  water.  After 
seeing  this  stain  removal  outfit,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  have  a  wooden  embroidery  hoop 
kept  in  a  convenient  place,  to  hold  fab¬ 
rics  rigid  while  we  remove  stains  with 
boiling  water. 

Ficelle  jewelry  is  new  and  fashionable. 
It  is  made  of  string  combined  with 
beads ;  there  are  necklaces,  earrings  and 


bracelets,  all  showing  many  strands  of 
twine,  white  or  unbleached,  strung  with 
gay  colored  beads.  The  shapes  are  much 
the  same  as  those  where  many  sti’ands 
of  very  fine  beads  have  been  combined 
with  larger  ones.  The  French  Colonial 
Exposition  has  brought  rather  barbaric 
and  brightly  colored  dress  accessories 
into  fashion. 

All  the  shops  are  making  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  gaudy  and  voluminous  beach  pa¬ 
jamas  in  silks  and  cottons,  some  with 
separate  bolero  jackets.  As  the  sunburn 
cult  is  no  longer  extreme,  the  pajamas, 
accompanied  by  very  wide  hats,  are  used 
to  give  protection  when  on  the  beach. 


Cherry  Ripe,  Cherry  Red 


‘Can 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


273  —  Slenderizing 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  3G, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
40  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re- 
fiuires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  10-in.  lace 
and  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
lining.  Ten  cents. 


248 — Youthful  Mod¬ 
el.  This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
IS,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in. 
light,  and  ti  yd.  of 
18-in.  dark  contrast¬ 
ing  and  3%  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


245  —  For  Smart 

,  _  .  Junior.  This  style  is 
869 — Tailored  Clue.  .  .  .  .  c 

This  style  is  de-  designed  in  sizes  8, 

signed  in  sizes  14,  10,  12  and  14  years. 

10,  18,  20  years,  36,  g;ze  g  requires  2 V2 
38  and  40-in.  bust  ,  „  . 

measure.  Size  16  re-  ^ds.  of  39-in.  ina- 
quires  4%  yds.  of  terial  with  *4  yd.  of 
39-in.  material  with  3j)_in_  contrasting 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  dark  ,  ... 

contrasting  T  e  n  an(1  1  I'd-  of  ribbon, 
cents.  Ten  cents. 

Spring  and  Summer  Fashion  Magazine 
10  cents 


They  look  pictu*>esque  in  their  vivid 
colors,  but  for  some  reason  girls  wearing 
them  seem  to  us  very  awkward. 

This  is  a  season  when  there  are  many 
bargains  in  toilet  goods — bath  salts, 
scented  soaps,  powder,  perfumes  and  com¬ 
pacts.  People  going  on  vacation  trips 
buy  such  goods  freely.  We  usually  find 
higher  prices  in  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  Christmas  buying  is  brisk. 
Some  of  the  large  stores  always  have 
sales  of  bath  soap  of  a  standard  make  in 
March,  when  they  sell  their  regular  10- 
cent  cakes  for  five  cents,  and  provident 
housekeepers  will  buy  a  whole  years’ 
supply  at  that  time. 

Purses  and  handbags  have  been  featured 
in  all  the  special  sales  this  Summer,  and 
prices  are  often  low,  especially  in  white 
and  colored  fabrics,  which  are  essentially 
Summer  bags.  There  are  really  pretty 
ones  under  or  just  over  two  dollars.  The 
evening  bags  of  seed  pearls  (simulated) 
either  pearls  alone,  or  combined  with 
embroidery  in  pastel  colors  are  lovely, 
and  we  see  small  ones  as  low  as  $2.95  in 
many  shops.  There  are  very  handsome 
ones  at  $3.95  to  $5.95,  and  from  this  one 
can  go  up  to  all  sorts  of  prices.  Some  of 
them  have  the  frames  set  with  the  pearls 
also.  We  never  see  metal  mesh  bags  now ; 
they  seem  to  be  entirely  “out.” 


Can 

She 


cherry  pie,  Billie  Boy, 
cherry  pie,  charming 
quick’s  a 


she  make  a 
Billie  Boy, 
she  make  a 
Billie? 

can  make  a  cherry  pie 
cat  can  wink  her  eye ; 

She's  a  young  thing,  and  never  left  her 
mammy  !” 

Wish  we  had  her  recipe,  for  we  can’t 
match  her  speed.  But  we  are  willing  to 
put  more  time  in  for  the  sake  of  a  cherry 
pie.  We  use  only  the  sweet  cherries. 

Cherry  Pie. — Line  a  pie  plate  with 
good  rich  crust  and  fill  with  ripe,  stoned 
sweet  cherries.  Sprinkle  over  them  a 
tablespoon  of  flour  or  a  teaspoon  of  corn¬ 
starch  sifted  with  one  cup  of  granulated 
sugar.  Dot  over  in  bits  two  teaspoons 
of  sweet  butter,  cover  with  a  top  crust, 
moisten  the  edges,  pressing  closely  to¬ 
gether,  remembering  to  leave  holes  cut 
in  the  top  crust  for  escaping  steam.  Bake 
as  any  pie. 

Like  sweet  pickles?  Here  are  sweet 
pickled  cherries :  Stem  and  wash  in 
warm  water  large  ripe  sweet  cherries, 
filling  them  into  hot,  sterilized  fruit  jars. 
Have  ready  a  syrup  made  by  boiling  to¬ 
gether  four  cups  of  vinegar,  one  cup  of 
brown  sugar,  three  level  teaspoons  of 
mixed  spices.  Cook  down  to  about  half, 
and  while  boiling  hot,  fill  the  jars  of 
cherries  to  overflowing.  Use  new  rub¬ 
bers  and  place  on  the  sterilized  covers. 

Cherry  turnovers  are  good.  Make  them 
this  way :  Make  a  good  rich  pastry,  roll 
out,  and  cut  into  little  “doily”  shaped 
pieces.  Stem,  wash  and  stone  ripe,  juicy 
sweet  cherries,  fill  on  to  one-half  of  each 
“doily,”  sprinkle  generously  with  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  dot  on  each  a  bit  of  butter, 
fold  over,  pinch  securely  together,  mak¬ 
ing  a  few  cuts  in  the  top.  Brush  over 
the  tops  with  cream  or  rich  top  milk, 
dredge  tops  with  granulated  sugar,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven.  The  cherries  will  be 
more  tenderly  baked  if  previously  stewed 
a  few  minutes  with  a  small  amount  of 
sugar  and  a  little  water. 

Will  you  try  frosted  cherries?  Fix 
them  this  way:  Select  large,  firm  ripe 
sweet  cherries.  Holding  by  the  stem,  dip 
whites  beaten  to  a  stiff 
dip  into  a  cup  of  dry 
.  Line  a  shallow  baking 
white  paper.  Place  the 
paper,  arranging  them  in 
to  touch  each  other,  and 
oven.  When  their 
remove  them  from 


each  into  egg 
froth.  Drain, 
powdered  sugar 
pan  with  thick 
cherries  on  the 
rows  so  as  not 
place  them  in  a  cool 
surface  becomes  firm, 
the  oven,  dust  each  carefully  in  powdered 
sugar,  place  on  a  platter,  and  put  away 
in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

And  now  for  cherry-maple  slices : 
Make  a  biscuit  dough  of  two  cups  of 
flour,  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder, 
half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  tablespoons 
of  butter,  and  about  two-thirds  of  a  cup 
of  sweet  milk.  Roll  out  to  about  a  third 
of  an  inch  thickness.  Brush  over  with 
melted  butter,  strew  over  with  chopped, 
stoned  ripe  sweet  cherries,  sift  over  them 
plenty  of  granulated  sugar,  and  a  “sus¬ 
picion”  of  cinnamon.  Roll  up  like  a 
jelly-roll,  cut  into  slices  of  about  a  three- 
quarter  inch  thickness,  and  bake  on  a 
buttered  pan  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  with 
maple  syrup. 

Try  this  cherry  honey  :  Cook  ripe  sweet 
cherries  until  tender  in  a  small  amount 
of  water  and  strain  off  the  juice  as  for 
jelly.  Measure  the  strained  juice  and 
for  each  cup  of  it  measure  out  separately 
one  and  a  half  cups  of  granulated  sugar, 
also  half  a  cup  of  boiling  water.  Bring 
the  sugar  and  water  to  a  boil  and  let 
boil  five  minutes,  then  add  the  fruit  juice. 
Let  it  reach  the  boiling  point  again,  skim 
if  necessary,  let  boil  five  minutes  longer 
and  fill  into  bottles  or  half  pint  jars  well 
sterilized. 

For  your  picnic  take  a  cherry  nut 
sandwich.  Choose  very  ripe  sweet  cher¬ 
ries.  Stem,  wash,  stone  and  chop  them 
and  spread  with  peanut  butter  on  slices 
of  white  bread  for  a  different  sandwich. 

Sweet  cherry  squares  are  good.  Make 
a  light  cake  by  the  following  rule :  One 
cupful  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  shortening, 
two  beaten  eggs,  half  a  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
half  a  teaspoon  of  almond  flavoring,  the 
same  of  vanilla,  two  cups  of  flour,  half  a 
teaspoon  of  salt,  and  two  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder.  Pour  into  a  square  bak¬ 
ing  pan  and  bake  till  done.  Turn  out  on 
a  cake  cooler  and  when  cold  cut  into 
small  squares.  Place  on  top  stoned  cher¬ 
ries  which  have  been  well  sweetened  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  more. 
Pile  whipped  cream  on  top  before  serv¬ 
ing. 

Here  is  a  use  for  that  cream  that  has 
soured.  Sour  cream  short  cake:  Work 
into  four  cups  of  flour,  three  tablespoons 
of  hard  butter.  To  one  cup  of  sour 
cream  add  one  beaten  egg,  one  level  tea¬ 
spoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  cold 
water.  Stir  all  together,  roll  out,  fit  in¬ 
to  three  pie  plates  and  bake.  When  done, 
butter  well  and  place  in  layers  with 
sweetened  chopped  cherries  between. 

If  you  like  sour  pickles  try  these  cher¬ 
ry  olives.  Select  fine  perfect  cherries. 
Wash  carefully,  stem  and  stone  and  place 
them  in  preserve  jars.  Make  a  pickling 
vinegar  by  boiling  in  a  proportion  of  one 
cupful  of  vinegar  to  two  level  tablespoons 
of  salt.  Cool  and  fill  the  jars  of  cherries 
to  overflowing.  Seal  tightly. 

For  a  rich,  fine  cherry  preserve,  try 
this :  Make  a  syrup  of  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  one  cupful  of  water.  Bring  to 
a  boil  and  skim  off  any  scum.  Stem, 
wash  and  stone  ripe  sweet  cherries,  care¬ 
fully  place  in  the  boiling  syrup,  let  come 
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to  a  boil,  then  boil  five  minutes  longer 
Fill  into  hot,  sterilized  jars  and  seal.” 

Ever  make  cherry  marmalade?  Here 
is  a  recipe  for  it :  At  night  prepare  sweet 
cherries  by  stemming,  washing  and  ston¬ 
ing  them.  Weight  them  and  also  weigh 
out  two-thirds  of  their  weight  in  granu¬ 
lated  sugar.  But  layers  of  the  cherries 
into  an  enameled  kettle  alternating  with 
layers  of  the  sugar.  Let  stanad  until 
morning,  then  place  them  over  the  fire 
bringing  them  slowly  to  a  boil.  Stir 
them  often  enough  to  prevent  their  burn¬ 
ing  on  and  cook  until  a  little  tested  on  ;l 
plate  shows  it  is  done.  Fill  into  glasses 
or  jars. 

Open  kettle  canned  cherries :  Prepare 
a  light  syrup  by  adding  sugar  in  the 
proportion  of  one  cup  of  sugar  to  three 
cups  of  water.  Bring  to  the  boiling  point, 
let  boil  five  minutes,  skim,  then  drop  in 
the  cherries  which  have  been  stemmed 
and  washed  but  not  stoned.  Bring  to  a 
boil,  let  boil  five  minutes,  test  with  a 
straw.  When  the  straw  will  pierce  them 
they  are  done.  Don't  over-cook,  as  it 
hurts  their  shape  and  their  flavor. 

FRANCES  BLAIvE. 

From  the  Little 
Brown  House 

Most  farmers  were  belated  with  their 
Spring  work  because  of  so  many  wet 
days,  but  they  also  rejoice  at  the  thought 
of  a  good  hay  crop  once  more ;  every¬ 
thing  is  so  lush  and  green,  even  the  weeds 
and  witch  grass.  In  spite  of  expected  low 
prices  many  potatoes  are  being  planted. 
Some  of  the  largest  growers  are  not  rais¬ 
ing  as  many,  and  one  large  grower  not 
any,  but  hard  times  have  driven  many 
wandering  boys  (and  girls)  back  to  the 
farm,  so  farmers  are  planting  what  they 
can  care  for  with  their  own  help,  and 
the  villages  boast  more  interest  in  gar¬ 
dens  as  well  as  the  farms. 

Butterfat  prices  and  milk  prices  still 
continue  low  and  more  cows  than  usual 
have  been  dried  off  and  turned  to  pasture. 

Fewer  baby  chicks  have  been  bought  as 
poultrymen  are  sure  prices  will  be  too 
low  for  profit.  We  have  only  four  broods 
of  chicks,  29  in  all,  and  chickens  will 
taste  as  good  as  when  they  were  35  or 
40  cents  a  pound,  dressed  weight  of 
course.  Eggs  are  two  cents  apiece  here, 
but  lower  in  many  places,  and  another 
effect  of  dull  times  is  that  everyone  wants 
to  raise  a  pig  or  two.  After  all  we  may 
learn  something  from  our  ancestors  and 
the  days  when  the  farms  were  well-nigh 
self-supporting.  The  housewives  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  a  big  canning  campaign.  Of 
course  rhubarb  and  dandelions  are  al¬ 
ready  in  the  jars. 

Hard  times  and  more  flowers  may  seem 
inconguous,  but  facts  are  many  times 
stranger  than  fiction.  But  as  the  men 
in  town  are  not  as  busy  they  can  keep 
up  their  homes  better,  and  give  a  lift 
with  spading  up  the  flower  beds.  Any 
way  I  have  had  numerous  calls  for  plants 
and  received  many  in  return. 

It  was  an  ideal  Winter  for  hardy  per¬ 
ennials  and  I  think  I  lost  none,  while 
the  shrubs  have  blossomed  full.  The 
Tartarian  honeysuckle  is  the  beauty  spot 
now  and  tlm  busy  hum  of  the  bees  among 
the  flowers  is  one  of  sweetest  songs  that 
nature  sings. 

The  song  sparrow  is  one  of  our  best 
beloved  birds  and  Errol  spied  their  nest 
in  the  tip  top  of  the  old-fashioned  lilac 
before  the  front  door.  There  may  be  a 
ruby-throated  humming-bird’s  nest  in  the 
mock  orange.  They  inspected  it  closely 
with  much  buzzing  about,  but  the  bush 
is  so  thick  a  tiny  nest  would  be  hard  to 
see. 

A  serpent  crept  into  our  little  garden 
but  although  lie  was  a  handsome,  grace¬ 
ful  fellow  in  his  new  Spring  suit,  he  met 
his  end.  The  chipping  sparrows  nest 
along  the  steep  east  side  of  the  garden 
and  the  garter  or  striped  snake  delights 
in  dining  on  little  birds  and  good-sized 
trogs  and  toads.  I  know  many  believe  in 
letting  our  non-poisonous  snakes  live, 
but  they  are  one  thing,  rats  and  mice  are 
others  that  the  boys  are  taught  to  kill. 

The  rock  garden  seedlings  are  coming 
on  nicely,  even  Heliantliemum  mutabile 
germinated  well.  Saponaria  oeymoides  is 
a  delight  just  now.  a  soft  light  pink  sheet 
of  bloom  among  the  dark  gray  limestone 
rocks. 

A  letter  from  a  friend  in  one  of  New 
England’s  largest  cities  wrote  in  reply  to 
my  query  that  Sedums  were  used  in 
about  all  the  rock  gardens  there.  Some¬ 
where  I  read  the  warning  that  “Sedums 
are  not  used  in  the  best  rock  gardens.” 
But  this  friend  writes  that  they  are  used 
in  the  millionaire's  gardens  as  well  as 
the  city  parks.  Perhaps  you  remember 
that  I  expressed  my  great  love  for  Se¬ 
dums.  They  come  up  smilingly  in  spite 
of  adverse  conditions.  They  probably 
would  not  endure  excess  moisture. 

T\  e  are  all  interested  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
babies.  Grandson  Billy  was  home  Sun¬ 
day  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  family, 
lie  is  ten  and  one-lialf  months  old  and 
stands  by  a  chair  and  walks  by  pushing 
it.  Incidentally  it  keeps  the  young 
mother  fairly  busy  keeping  him  out  of 
mischief,  but  she  thinks  he  is  worth  far 
more  than  all  the  labor.  Caring  for 
babies’  was  new  to  her,  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  small  boy  discovering  a  big 
world  are  amazing.  mother  bee. 


According  to  census  reports,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  married  women  gainfullv  emploved 
showed  an  increase  of  1,150.804  during 
the  period  between  1900  and  1920. 
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Catering  for  a  Large  Family 

Sene  time  ago  a  New  Jersey  reader 
who  is  boarding  several  hired  men  as 
well  as  earing  for  three  small  children, 
asked  suggestions  for  simplifying  her 
work.  In  my  own  experience  I  have 
found  that  I  save  much  time  by  baking 
large  quantities  at  once;  for  instance, 
in  mixing  a  plain  cake  ordinarily  made 
with  one  cup  of  sugar,  I  would  double 
all  ingredients,  and  it  can  be  mixed  and 
baked  .iust  as  quickly.  If  you  wish,  add 
a  little  cocoa,  or  spice  to  half  of  it  to 
make  a  variety.  My  cooky  recipes  I  treat 
the  same  way.  In  cold  weather,  we  are 
very  fond  of  steamed  puddings,  and  these 
may  be  made  in  large  quantities  and  will 
keep  for  weeks,  needing  only  to  be  re¬ 
heated  for  use. 

Steamed  corn  or  graham  bread  I  make 
at  the  same  time  too,  for  I  usually  fill 
my  big  steamer  full.  These  breads  seem 
great  favorites  with  all  the  men  who 
have  been  here.  In  fact  most  men  will 
not  eat  white  bread  if  they  can  get  the 
brown.  We  have  meat  always  for  dinner, 
much  of  the  time  eggs  or  a  little  meat, 
such  as  bacon  at  breakfast,  so  I  try  not 
to  have  meat  at  supper,  unless  a  little  in 
some  made-over  dish  like  hash. 

Sometimes  the  hot  dish  for  supper 
seems  the  hardest  to  plan  and  here  are 
a  few  things  we  like :  Baked  potatoes, 
sweet  or  Irish,  escalloped  potatoes,  baked 
beans,  cream  of  vegetable  soups,  old- 
fashioned  potato  stew,  made  with  bits  of 
salt  pork  diced  and  fried  first,  then  diced 
vegetables  added  and  simmered  gently.  I 
add  milk  to  this,  as  I  do  wherever  I  pos¬ 
sibly  can  to  make  any  dish  more  whole¬ 
some  and  satisfying.  Macaroni  and 
cheese,  escalloped  corn  and  escalloped 
salmon  are  all  liked  here  and  are  quick¬ 
ly  made. 

Whenever  possible,  I  serve  vegetables 
from  a  large  salad  bowl,  or  something 
similar,  letting  each  one  help  himself. 
This  saves  much  Work,  where  one  must 
take  so  many  steps  if  serving  in  small  in¬ 
dividual  vegetable  dishes  and  the  saving 
in  dishwashing  counts,  too. 

These  are  tried  and  proven  recipes : 

Graham  Bread. — One  quart  flour,  half 
graham,  half  white;  one  pint  sour  milk, 
one  clip  molasses,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  salt.  Bake  one  hour  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven  or  steam  1%  hours. 

Steamed  Corn  Bread  or  Pudding. — 
Two  cups  cornmeal,  one  cup  flour,  two 
cups  sweet  milk,  one  cup  sour  milk,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  %  cup  molasses,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  egg  (may  be  omitted). 
Steam  three  hours  and  serve  with  cream 
and  a  sprinkle  of  nutmeg. 

St.  James  Pudding.  —  Three  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  cup  molasses,  %  cup 
milk,  1%  cups  flour,  y>  teaspoon  soda,  % 
teaspoon  salt  and  spices,  %  lb.  dates  or 
raisins  stoned  and  cut  in  pieces.  Steam 
2^4  hours. 

Graham  Pudding. — One  egg,  one  cup 
molasses,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  two  cups 
graham  flour,  one  cup  raisins,  two  small 
teaspoons  soda,  a  little  salt.  Steam  two 
hours.  Serve  with  cream.  MRS.  c.  K. 


International  Canning 
Contest 

The  International  Canning  Contest  is 
now  being  held  at  the  Log  Cabin  on  the 
Central  States  Fair  and  Exposition 
Grounds,  Aurora,  Ill.  The  contest  is 
open  to  all  women  and  girls  in  the  world. 

There  are  wonderful  cash  prizes  for 
t lie  women  and  girls  whose  products  are 
judged  among  the  prize-winning  jars  in 
the  contest,  being  over  1,300  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  win  individual  prizes.  To  the 
county  sending  in  the  largest  number  of 
entries  goes  $500  in  cash  and  a  beautiful 
t  ropliy. 

There  are  seven  classes,  as  follows : 
Fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  jelly  (including 
jam,  preserves,  fruit  butters,  marmalades, 
etc.),  pickles,  unusual  packs,  and  the  bal¬ 
anced  meal.  Any  preferred  method  of 
canning  may  be  used. 

There  is  still  time  to  enter  the  contest 
if  you  will  write  to  Mrs.  Grace  Viall 
Gray,  Secretary,  International  Canning- 
Contest,  Log  Cabin,  Aurora,  Ill.  The 
list  of  contest  judges  includes  many  out¬ 
standing  home  economics  authorities  and 
nutrition  experts,  headed  by  Dr.  Louise 
Stanley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  and  Mrs.  George  Farrell,  in 
charge  of  Central  States,  both  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


From  a  Vermont  Farm 

If  I  could  have  but  one  shrub  or  tree 
to  plant  it  would  be  a  lilac.  Many  winds 
and  snows  do  not  kill  lilacs.  During  the 
later  part  of  May,  while  driving  among 
the  hills  of  Vermont,  one  is  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  sight  of  a  gnarled  old 
lilac  standing  sentinal  over  an  empty 
doorstep  or  a  deserted  old  graveyard,  still 
giving  fragrance  and  beauty  after  years 
of  buffetiugs. 

Yesterday  -we  had  friends  from  New 
York  with  us.  They  always  wish  to  be 
taken  over  new  roads  if  possible;  I  mean 
where  the  scenery  is  different.  We  took 
(lie  old  stage  road  to  Woodstock.  After 
going  up  a  long  time  we  came  to  a  Y. 
One  road  kept  going  up  and  the  other 
took  a  “gorgeous  dip  !”  Each  looked  as 
narrow  and  backwoodsy  as  one  could 
wish  to  drive  a  car  over.  On  the  uphill 
side  of  the  triangle  of  ground  where  the 


roads  converge  was  a  mail  box  of  no 
mean  capacity.  Craning  our  necks  we 
read,  “Sinclair  Lewis.”  Reluctantly  we 
took  the  down  hill  road,  which  led  away 
from  greatness,  having  no  legitimate  ex¬ 
cuse  for  intruding.  I  have  heard  Mrs. 
Lewis  speak  at  Federation  meetings 
(women's  clubs).  I  admire  her  very 
much;  she  seems  (meant  for  a  compli¬ 
ment),  very  sensible. 

I  ought  to  be  varnishing  the  guest 
room  rug  this  moment.  Our  house  is 
such  an  old  rambling  affair,  cleaning 
could  be  made  a  continual  process. 

When  the  first  nasal  note  of  the  rag 
picker's  Spring  song,  “Any  rag.  any  bag, 
any  magazines?”  sounded  on  the  air,  xve 
promptly  answered  no.  We  had  used  our 
rags  and  some  of  our  bags  for  rugs.  A 
friend  of  ours  who  makes  and  sells 
hooked  and  braided  rugs  said  that  any¬ 
one  with  two  hands  could  make  them ; 
thus  encouraged  we  started  to  hook  one. 
Starting  with  a  clean  burlap  bag  34x44 
inches,  our  design  was  a  blue  poppy,  our 
material  old  silk  stockings  and  undies. 
The  blue  poppy  was  surrounded  by  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  tan,  and  finished  with  a 
deep  border  of  black.  We  placed  it  on  the 
floor  before  grandmother’s  washstand  in 
a  tiny  little  bedroom  under  the  eaves. 
Our  heart  burns  within  us  as  a  guest 
exclaims,  “How  old-fashioned  !” 

Little  brother  had  to  have  a  rug.  His 
is  the  same  size  marked  off  into  blocks, 
in  each  block  an  animal.  The  glory  of 
this  rug  is  the  two  elephants,  with  red 
flannel  blankets,  facing  each  other  a  lit¬ 
tle  north  of  the  center. 

Sister’s  rug  pattern  is  three  birds 
perched  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  floating 
in  a  sea  of  green.  Ought  to  have  been  a 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Double  Wedding  Ring  or  Rainbow. — The  double 
wedding  ring  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
designs  for  an  all-over  quilt.  Prints  or  plain 
materials  of  many  colors  may  be  used  for  this 
quilt.  The  rainbow  colors  may  be  used.  This 
is  also  called  ’Round  the  World.  Trice  of  pat¬ 
tern  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  New  York. 

Illustrated  catalog  of  patchwork  patterns  and 
quilting  designs,  with  instructions  for  making 
quilting  frame,  15  cents. 


fish,  had  it  not?  I  wonder  if  anyone  ever 
did  hook  a  fish  upon  a  rug?  Perhaps 
this  is  a  new  idea  and  worth  looking  up. 

It  takes  a  mighty  lot  of  cutting  before 
you  make  a  rug !  I  have  a  basket  of  ma¬ 
terial  always  handy,  and  sometimes  sug¬ 
gest  to  friends  who  drop  in  that  they  do 
me  a  good  turn  by  helping  cut  rags  for 
my  rugs.  They  never  refuse  and  often 
make  me  donations  of  old  silks,  stockings, 
etc.  If  anyone  has  a  tiresome  neighbor, 
like  you  read  about  in  books,  whose  work 
is  always  done,  who  just  drops  in  for  a 
few  moments  and  stays  whole  hours, 
hand  her  a  pair  of  shears  and  start  her 
cutting.  If  she  goes  cheerfully  at  it  you 
absolve  her. 

If  necessary  it  is  easier  to  dye  the  ma¬ 
terial  before  cutting.  The  soft  grays  and 
tans  of  stockings  make  such  lovely  back¬ 
grounds.  and  the  silk  underthings  are  of 
such  various  shades  and  colors  one  hard¬ 
ly  needs  to  dye  them. 

The  remaining  bags  we  washed  and 
ironed  and  pasted  on  the  wall  in  a  back 
room  that  we  are  fixing  up  for  a  break¬ 
fast  room,  just  for  Summer,  we  wish  now 
we  had  dyed  them  green  but  it’s  too 
late  for  wishing.  Let  me  say,  however, 
they  are  good  stickers.  h.  s.  m. 


A  Fair  Exchange 


wished  to  sell  something.  There  was  an 
immense  crowd.  It  was  like  a  small 
county  fair,  and  not  so  small  either. 
And  everyone  was  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  things  sold.  In  case  of  a 
storm  they  would  have  used  the  big  barn 
floor  and  the  upper  rooms  of  the  house 
for  booths. 

“That’s  all  right,”  I  hear  you  say, 
“where  does  the  society  come  in?  Twenty- 
five  dollars  for  their  booths  didn’t  bring 
them  in  much.” 

Twenty-five  dollars  was  not  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  to  what  they  made.  The  so¬ 
ciety  sold  ice  cream  and  light  lunches 
on  the  porch,  and  dinner  and  supper 
was  served  in  the  house,  and  they  did 
amazing  business,  all  of  them.  And  there 
was  one  booth  that  belonged  to  the  so¬ 
ciety.  Every  member  brought  one  article 
for  it ;  and  every  member  brought  one 
article  of  cooked  food  for  it.  Two  women 
had  armfuls  of  magazines  that  were  fresh 
and  new.  Each  year  tied  in  a  bundle 
brought  25  cents,  and  the  single  ones 
one  cent  each.  Another  family  brought 
some  late  books  that  they  had  read  and 
did  not  care  to  keep,  which  sold  for 
25  cents  each.  And  there  were  several 
pairs  of  these  pretty  pillow  cases  that 
were  made  from  bleached  cotton  and 
hemmed  with  fast  color  percale.  One 
pair  I  saw  was  faced  with  pink-flowered 
percale  and  was  very  pretty.  A  number 
were  made  with  plain  color  facings  of 
blue,  pink  and  green,  and  there  was  one 
pair  faced  with  yellow  check. 

These  women  had  their  wits  about 
them.  But  here  is  something  that  we 
viewed  with  a  doubting  smile  at  first, 
which  changed  as  we  watched  it  dis¬ 
appear.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  big  box  of  fine  wood  and  leaf 
mold  for  potted  plants.  We  soon  discov¬ 
ered  there  were  many  women  who  were 
glad  to  give  10  cents  a  quart  for  it,  for 
their  choicest  plants. 

Then  here  is  something  I  never  saw 
sold  at  a  fair  before.  Several  pails  and 
a  number  of  tubs  were  painted  either 
dark  brown  or  green,  one  or  two  of  the 
smaller  being  decorated  with  bright  cut¬ 
out  pictures,  and  all  of  them  varnished. 
Old  receptacles  can  be  used  for  these  if 
they  are  whole  and  strong.  These  were 
all  "filled  with  moist  sandy  soil,  and  in 
each  was  set  an  evergreen  tree  suited  to 
the  size  of  the  tub.  In  the  smaller  ones 
the  trees  were  only  about  IS  inches  tall ; 
the  largest  were  about  five  feet  tall.  They 
were  pine  and  balsam  and  spruce.  The 
balsams  were  the  favorite.  They  were 
lined  up  at  the  back  of  the  booth  and 
made  an  attractive  background.  These 
trees  sold  anywhere  from  one  dollar  to 
five.  They  can  be  used  in  three  different 
ways.  They  make  a  fine  decoration  for 
a  -hall,  especially  if  you  have  a  landing 
half  way  up  the  stair,  one  of  the  larger 
is  very  picturesque.  The  small  ones  can 
be  used  for  individual  Christmas  trees 
and  the  largest  ones  make  quite  a  family 
tree.  In  the  Spring  they  can  be  used 
very  effectively  on  the  porch,  and  even 
more  so  on  the  lawn.  They  will  stand 
the  cold  well,  and  about  all  the  care  they 
need  is  to  be  kept  a  little  moist. 

The  fair  was  such  a  success  from  sev¬ 
eral  points  of  view,  they  will  repeat  it 
another  year.  mary  s.  hitchcock. 


Prevent  Suffering 

from 


POISON  IVY 


Kill  the  entire  plant  with 


Easily  —  Quickly  Permanently 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  says  that  every  summer  innum¬ 
erable  cases  of  Poison  Ivy  may  be 
traced  to  one  vine  on  someone's 
property. 

Save  your  family  and  friends  from 
this  menace. 

Just  dust  A  TL  AC  IDE  CALCIUM 
CHLORATE  from  the  handy  sifter 
can  on  the  leaves  and  stems,  or  di¬ 
lute  in  water  and  apply  with  a 
sprayer.  Kills  roots  as  well  as  tops 
of  all  weeds.  Non-poisonous  to  live¬ 
stock  or  people. 


Chipman  Chemical  Engineering-  Co.,  Inc., 

136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  complete  literature  on 
Atlacide. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

□  I  am  enclosing  $1.50  for  3%  lbs.  .  Trans- 

□  I  am  enclosing  $7.00  for  50  lbs.  I  porta- 

□  I  am  enclosing  $13.50  for  100  lbs.  |  tion 

□  I  am  enclosing  $26.00  for  200  lbs.  >  prepalrt 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State  . 

RNY-7-4-31 


GENEROUS  INTEREST 


Compounded  Quarterly 

BANK  by  mail  safely, 
conveniently.  This  61  year  old 
Savings  Bank,  under  rigid 
New  York  State  supervision, 
assures  generous  interest  with 
absolute  safety.  New  booklet 
tells  how  compounding  makes 
money  grow.  Explains  simple 
banking  by  mail  plan.  Send 
coupon  for  FREE  copy  today. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new 
Banking  by  Mail  booklet.  34 

Name  .  . . . . . . 

Addrets . 

City  State 


Raspberry  Icebox  Cake 

Soak  one  tablespoon  gelatine  in  %  cup 
cold  water;  add  %  cup  scalded  milk  and 
stir  until  gelatine  is  dissolved.  Put  in 
refrigerator  until  it  begins  to  set,  then 
whip  until  frothy  and  add  1%  cups 
scalded  milk  and  1%  cups  raspberries 
mashed  with  one  cup  sugar.  Line  a  mold 
with  lady  fingers  or  slices  of  sponge  cake. 
Cover  with  berry  mixture.  Fill  mold  with 
alternate  layers  of  cake  and  ben\v  mix¬ 
ture.  Set  in  refrigerator  for  several 
hours.  Serve  with  whipped  cream.  This 
is  an  inexpensive  icebox  cake.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  icebox  cakes  are  rich  and  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Lady  Fingers. — Three  egg  whites,  two 
egg  yolks,  %  cup  sugar,  %  cup  flour.  ys 
teaspoon  salt,  )4  teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat 
egg  whites  until  stiff;  add  sugar  gradu¬ 
ally,  beating  constantly.  Add  yolks  beat¬ 
en  until  thick  and  lemon  colored.  Fold 
in  flour  and  salt  sifted  together.  Add 
vanilla.  Drop  spoonfuls  in  greased  tins 
and  spread  them  with  a  knife  three  or 
four  inches  long  and  %  inch  wide.  Bake 
about  eight  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

MARY  REDYNS. 


Good  and 
Good  for  You. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
tlie  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  ali  hard  prrowths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healintt  Hip:  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


I 


One  church  society  that  wanted  to  do 
something  different  conceived  of  this  idea  : 
The  fair  was  to  be  held  at  a  large  roomy 
farmhouse,  with  a  big  shady  lawn,  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  busy  State  road,  it  was  staged 
in  the  Fall  after  harvest.  Twenty-five 
booths  were  fashioned  from  tables  and 
boxes  in  the  front  and  side  yard ;  and 
the  trees  were  gay  with  flags  and  bunting 
and  posters.  The  booths  were  rented  for 
one  dollar  each.  One  family,  one  person, 
or  two  or  more  might  hire  a  booth  and 
use  it.  Here  they  could  sell  anything 
they  chose,  from  homemade  candy  and 
pop  corn  to  livestock. 

They  advertised  freely  in  the  papers 
of  two  nearest  towns  and  by  posters 
almost  everywhere,  that  there  would  be 
a  sale  of  all  kinds  of  farm  products,  at 
Mr.  K’s  on  such  a  date.  They  also  spokf* 
of  the  affair  to  everyone  they  saw,  and 
sent  out  100  postcards.  It  paid  largely. 
Nearly  every  farmer  in  the  vicinity  and 
a  number  from  other  neighborhoods, 


Grape  Pot-pie 

Put  a  two-inch  layer  of  well-washed 
Concord  grapes  in  an  aluminum  kettle, 
add  a  cup  of  water  and  a  scant  cup  of 
sugar,  stir  lightly  over  a  fire  till  sugar  is 
all  dissolved.  As  soon  as  fruit  boils  drop 
in  spoonfuls  of  rich  dumpling  dough  to 
cover  the  fruit,  cover  quickly  and  do  not 
raise  the  lid  for  15  minutes,  when  it  will 
be  done.  Give  uniform  but  not  scorching 
heat.  Serve  with  thick  cream,  the  kind 
that  wrinkles  up  on  the  skimmer.  The 
delightful  cooking  odor  precludes  a  din¬ 
ner  bell.  This  is  a  century-old  recipe 
from  the  east  end  of  Long  Island. 

A.  H.  B. 


“How  tiresome  it  must  have  been,” 
Said  William  Henry  Grimes. 

“To  hear  Methuselah  sit  and  talk 
About  the  good  old  times.” 

— Florida  Times-Union. 


Why  Tolerate  Pimples 
I  and  Blackheads  when  B 

i  CUTICURA  : 

Quickly  Relieves  Them  B 

■  Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free.  ■ 

B  Address  :  “Cuticura,"  Dept.  14B,  Malden,  Mata.  B 


MEND  THE  LEAKS 

in  your  Granite,  Tin,  Aluminum  and  lion  Dishes,  Kettles, 
Pans  with  Peck’s  Soft  Metal  Rivets.  Sample  la>x  of  20 
assorted  sizes,  1  Oc.  Box  of  60— 25c.  Age.N'TS  Wanted. 

PECK  &  CO.  Box  425  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL  104  Wavdell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  1?  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  consider  Tiie  R.  N.-Y  a  necessity 
f&i  -vy  to-date  information  and  recreation. 
If  erery  farmer  in  the  United  States 
would  take  and  follow  your  advice  there 
would  not  he  such  a  suffering  agriculture. 

New  York.  j.  s.  D.  Y. 

Our  principal  function  is  to  search 
for  facts  and  truth,  and  to  give  reliable 
information  on  which  farmers  may  form 
their  own  conclusions.  That  duty  se¬ 
riously  assumed  has  its  difficulties.  It 
demands  painstaking  work,  much  time 
and  expense.  People  often  react  to 
truth  in  a  strange  way.  We  try  not  to 
publish  disagreeable  truths  unless  we  feel 
that  the  interests  of  the  farm  demand 
it.  But  in  certain  cases  the  truth  offends 
some  people  more  than  an  untruth.  Often¬ 
times  men  who  fall  for  a  swindle  resent 
having  it  exposed.  The  man  forced  into 
an  uncomfortable  position,  dislikes  to  be 
reminded  of  it  even  though  his  ultimate 
release  depends  on  correct  public  informa¬ 
tion.  A  publisher  naturally  regrets  the 
necessity  to  offend  in  such  instances,  but 
if  true  to  his  profession  he  has  no  choice 
but  to  do  his  duty.  lie  gets  his  compen¬ 
sating  thrill  from  the  expressions  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  friendship  that  come  from 
those  who  recognize  and  appreciate  sin¬ 
cere  service. 

News  under  Publisher’s  Desk  is  always 
interesting.  But  here  is  a  new  one.  H. 
H.  Arthur,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  says  he  buys 
guns,  and  other  things,  at  auctions  and 
receiver  sales  all  of  which  he  sells  cheap. 
I  sent  $5  for  a  gun,  but  he  evidently  did 
not  ship  it  as  he  says  he  did.  Please  see 
if  you  can  get  a  line  on  him  for  me. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  H. 

Our  information  is  that  H.  H.  Arthur 
was  arrested  February  26,  1931,  at 
Geneva,  by  the  city  police  and  held  for 
the  Federal  Postal  Authorities.  We  have 
not  as  yet  had  any  report  of  the  final 
determination  of  his  case. 

Bast  year  I  sold  a  parcel  of  land  on 
contract  to  be  paid  for  in  annual  install¬ 
ments  for  four  years.  Then  I  am  to  give 
deed  for  the  land.  This  parcel,  however, 
has  not  been  fenced  off  from  land  which  I 
yet  own,  and  which  I  now  desire  to  pas¬ 
ture.  The  buyer  has  agreed  to  build  one 
half  the  line  fence  but  I  -have  not  been 
able  to  induce  him  to  do  it.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  I  can  do?  Or  do  I  have  to  wait 
until  the  deed  is  delivered  at  the  end  of 
the  four  years.  L.  j. 

New  York. 

We  assume  the  buyer  is  in  possession 
of  the  land  under  bis  contract,  and  is 
responsible  for  his  share  of  the  fence.  If 
his  adjacent  property  is  pasture  land, 
you  would  be  justified  in  erecting  your 
share  of  the  line  fence,  and  after  noti¬ 
fying  him-  of  your  intention  turn  the 
cattle  into  your  pasture.  If  crops  were 
likely  to  be  destroyed,  it  would'  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  take  the  chance  of  damage  to 
them,  even  though  the  neglect  would  be 
on  his  side.  It  is  clearly  his  duty  to  build 
his  share  of  the  line  fence.  We  suggest 
to  exhaust  persuasion  first,  and  then 
have  a  justice  of  the  peace  advise  him  of 
the  law  in  the  case,  before  causing  dam¬ 
age  to  crops.  With  pasture  you  need  not 
hesitate. 

We  have  stringent,  Federal  and  State 
laws  against  lotteries,  sweepstakes  and 
gambling  devices  of  all  kinds,  yet  ac¬ 
cording  to  Horace  J.  Donnelly,  Solicitor 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  play¬ 
ing  of  lotteries  -has  come  to  be  a  national 
disgrace.  The  tickets  for  these  games 
of  chance  come  into  this  country  from 
the  Irish  Free  State,  Canada,  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  Mexico.  The  law  imposes  a 
fine  of  $1,000  and  two  years  imprison¬ 
ment  for  buying  or  selling  lottery  tickets. 
It  also  provides  that  newspapers  which 
carry  any  advertisement  of  a  lottery  or 
any  report  -of  a  whole  or  part  of  the 
prize  or  winnings  shall  be  barred  from 
the  mails.  Since  the  passage  of  the  law 
the  once  famous  Louisiana  lottery  "went 
out  of  existence,  but  it  was  a  small  affair 


to  such  an  extent  that  the  mails  are 
flooded  with  tickets  and  advertisements. 
The  Tost  Office  Department  has  now  de¬ 
clared  war  on  these  lotteries.  Fraud 
orders  will  be  issued  against  those  who 
send  the  tickets.  The  mail  addressed  to 
them  will  be  stopped.  This  will  identify 
the  buyers  in  this  country,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  will  be  prosecuted  under  the 
Federal  law.  Papers  which  publish  ad¬ 
vertisements  or  information  to  encourage 
the  gambling  practice  in  any  way  will 
be  debarred  from  the  mails. 

When  the  farmer  has  to  drive  his  cows 
across  the  highway  morning  and  night  to 
get  them  from  the  pasture  -is  he  obliged 
to  post  norices?  -If  so,  how  many  and 
where  are  they  to  be  posted?  A.  D. 

New  York. 

The  Division  of  Highways  advise  as 
follows : 

“There  is  no  law  providing  for  such 
erection  of  signs  by  farmers.  This  De¬ 
partment  has  erected  cattle  crossing  signs 
in  various  localities  throughout  the  State, 
and  we  have  now  -prepared  a  standard 
sign  for  this  purpose  and  have  requested 
the  District  Engineers  to  review  the 
situation  which  exists  in  their  territory 
and  advise  the  number  of  these  signs  re¬ 
quired.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  we 
anticipate  we  will  .be  able  to  start  the 
erection  of  these  signs,  at  all  important 
cattle  crossing  points.” 

Senator  Bert  Lord,  of  Chenango 
County,  introduced  a  bill  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  providing  that, 
where  the  State  Engineer  approved,  sub¬ 
crossings  under  jthe  road  be  included  in 
the  original  plan  and  made  a  part  of  the 
construction  at  -State  expense.  It  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor.  Wlhen  included 
in  the  plan,  the  expense  would  be  trifling. 
We  hope  Senator  Lord  will  renew  it 
next  year. 

A  son  and  his  wife  bought  a  place,  and 
promised  his  father  a  home  with  them  the 
rest  of  his  life,  if  he  would  furnish  the 
money  to  pay  for  it  in  full,  $400.  Would 
the  father  be  -sure  of  having  a  home  with 
them,  if  they  gave  him  a  life  lease?  Or 
would  debts  contracted  by  the  son,  either 
before  or  after  the  place  was  bought, 
force  the  father  to  give  up  possession,  if 
the  deed  was  held  by  the  son  and  liis 
wife?  How  could  it  be  arranged  so  the 
father,  who  furnished*  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  place  in  full,  would  be  sure  of  a 
home  there,  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
after  which  the  son  and  his  wife  would 
have  it?  anxious. 

New  York. 

It  is  our  suggestion  that  a  father  keep 
in  his  own  name,  and  his  own  right,  prop¬ 
erty  for  his  old  age.  If  the  son  holds  the 
deed  to  the  fa-rin,  the  father  would  prob¬ 
ably  never  have  possession.  In  any  event 
the  farm  would  be  subject  to  attachment 
for  any  debts  owed  .by  the  son.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  father  referred  to  take 
title  to  the  property  in  his  own  name,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  a  will  by  which 
the  son  will  receive  .the  property  after  his 
death. 

If  a  paper  is  drawn  up  in  pencil  be¬ 
tween  two  parties  and  signed  by  each 
of  them  in  the  presence  of  family,  is  this 
holding?  How  can  a  board  jumper  be 
located  if  he  leaves  the  State?  If  he 
signed  a  paper  giving  one  a  right  to  draw 
wages  on  him  until  the  bill  was  paid, 
would  one  have  the  right  to  forbid  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  wages  if  he  could  be  located? 

New  York.  h.  w. 

A  written  instrument  of  the  kind  you 
describe  -whether  in  pencil  or  in  ink  is 
simply  a  record  or  an  evidence  of  a 
verbal  agreement  that  is  made  between 
two  parties  and  it  is  of  service  only  as 
an  exact  statement  of  the  verbal  agree¬ 
ment  in  case  it  should  be  used  for  evi¬ 
dence.  -Such  an  agreement,  however,  is 
of  little  value.  You  could  not  compel  the 
employer  to  hand  over  the  man’s  wages 
to  you.  The  "man  who  signed  it  may  for¬ 
bid  his  employer  to  hand  the  money  to 
you  and  the  only  way  you  can  compel 
him  to  pay  would  be  to  bring  a  suit  in 
the  courts  and  get  a  judgment  against 
him.  The  chances  are  that  he  would  not 
be  earning  more  than  enough  to  keep  him¬ 
self  and  his  family,  and  this  amount 
would  be  allowed  him  before  you  could 
attach  the  excess  of  his  wages. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

(Continued  from  Page  747) 

L.  I.  Reds,  West  Neck  Farm,  60,  55; 
W.  L.,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  59,  57 ; 
W.  L.,  M.  P.  Phillips,  57,  55;  W.  L., 
Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  57,  55 ;  W.  L., 
Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  56,  52 ;  W.  L ., 
Miller  Poultry  Farm,  56,  55;  W.  L., 
Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  56,  55. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties 
to-date : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  1,979  points,  2,000  eggs ;  Lukert 
Leghorn  Farm,  1,919,  1,885 ;  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  1.787,  1,842;  Farview 
Poultry  Farm,  1,759,  1,758;  The  Joach¬ 
im  Breeding  Farm,  1,742,  1,845 ;  The 
Pioneer  Hatchery,  1,742,  1,692 ;  Oak  Ilill 
Poultry  Farm,  1,695,  1,594. 

Rhode  -Island  Reds. — Sunshine  Farm, 
1,741  points,  1.667  eggs ;  Moss  Farm, 
1,698,  1,716;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  1,682, 
1,741. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pratt  Ex- 
periment  Farm,  1,567  points,  1,768  eggs; 
A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farms,  1,194,  1,293; 
W.  Y.  Steen,  1,178,  1,271. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-way 
Farm,  1,513  points,  1,591  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Iloltzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  1.172  points,  1,224  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
price  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  June  16, 
1931:  White,  27c;  brown,  25c;  medium, 
21c.  The  contest  charges  four  cents  per 
dozen  above  these  prices. 


Potato  Growers  Exposition 

Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers  hold 
their  second  potato  exposition  at  State 
College,  Pennsylvania,  August  24,  25,  26. 
The  exposition  will  cover  production, 
marketing,  and  consumption  of  potatoes. 
Demonstrations,  exhibits  and  various  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  combined  so  that  all  phases 
of  the  potato  industry  will  be  touched 
upon. 

Morning  programs  will  consist  of  ad¬ 
dresses  by  prominent  speakers  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  interest  as  related  to  the 
potato  industry.  In  the  afternoon,  visitors 
will  view  the  machinery  displays,  field 
demonstrations  and  educational  exhibits 
by  the  Potato  Growers’  Association  in 
co-operation  with  authorities  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College.  Twleve  to  15 
acres  of  land  have  been  set  aside  by  the 
school  of  agriculture  for  field  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Plots  have  been  planted  to  pota¬ 
toes  at  different  dates  to  insure  proper 
conditions  for  demonstrating  cultivation, 
weeding,  spraying  and  digging  by  the 
machinery  on  display.  Other  plots  have 
been  planted  to  cover  crops  of  Sweet 
clover,  Soy  beans  and  other  crops  to  be 
used  for  plowing,  seed  bed  preparation, 
and  planting  demonstrations. 

On  Monday  evening,  August  24,  a 
banquet  for  the  famous  “400-Bushel 
Club”  members  and  their  wives,  will  be 
held  in  the  college  armory.  There  are 
over  600  of  these  members  and-  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  expected  to  attend  this 
event.  The  same  evening  a  general  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  presented  in  -the  Schwab 
auditorium  which  will  feature  boys’  po¬ 
tato  club  stunts,  a  rural  play,  and  mass 
singing. 

Tuesday  evening  will  be  given  to  a 
State-wide  rural  choir  contest.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  rural  choirs  have  already  expressed 
a  desire  to  contest  for  the  fund  of  $350 
which  is  available  for  prizes.  -Special 
features  will  be  presented  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  women  and  children.  The 
home  economies  department  will  give 
programs  of  special  interest  to  women. 
Included  ’in  these  programs  will  -be  talks 
upon  the  use  of  potatoes  and  their  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  housewife. 

Invitations  to  attend  the  exposition 
have  been  extended  to  growers  outside 
of  Pennsylvania,  especially  to  those  grow¬ 
ers  with  whom  members  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Potato  Growers’  Association  are 
well  acquainted.  Prof.  L.  T.  Denniston, 
State  College,  Pa.,  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  exposition. 

Evicting  Squirrels  from 
House 

In  answer  to  “Squirrels  in  Attic”  on 
page  601.  I  had  this  trouble  once,  and 
got  rid  of  them  by  putting  some  fine  red 
pepper  near  the  opening  where  I  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  come  in,  also  on  top  of 
beams  and  around  the  floor.  I  never 
heard  any  more  of  them  thereafter. 

Copake,  N.  Y.  j.  c. 


Wife’s  mother  (to  gardening  son-in¬ 
law)  :  “I  hope  you're  being  careful  when 
you  dig  up  a  worm,  Richard.  Remember 
it  can  feel  and  think  just  as  well  as  you 
can.” — Boston  Transcript. 


PAY  LESS.GET  MORE 

For  Your  Money 


.  ,  ,  move  from  place  to  place 

as  requirements  demand— a  silothatdoes  everything 
anyone  expects  a  silo  to  do— asilososplendidly  built 
it  will  g-ive  many,  many  years  of  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice.  As  to  actual  feeding  advantages  the  Denninn 
Portable  Silo  is 

Guaranteed  Equal  to  High  Priced 
Silos  at  a  Fraction  of  their  Cost 

The  only  silo  the  renting  farmer  can  afford  to  erect 
because  he  can  move  it  when  he  moves.  Scientifi¬ 
cally  built  of  weather  resisting  materials.  Easy  to 
erect — no  experience  or  extra  materials  needed 
May  be  stored  when  not  in  use. 

MOVE  YOUR 
DENNING 
ANYWHERE— 

ANYTIME 


sections  to  de¬ 
sired  spot  and 

Sut  them  up. 

fo  fuss— no  de« 
lays.  No  new 
costs.  Get  all  the  facts  about  this  rev¬ 
olutionary  portable  silo.  Write  today 
—ask  for  Free  Feeding  Table. 


When  you've  emptied  it,  and  want  to 
change  location,  simply  move  your 


FREE- 

ENSILAGE 
Feeding  Table 


Illinois  Wire  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  R7  ♦  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

§U*T~FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


CALF  fCOUR? 

DIARRHEA  P've 


DMRBMB 

A  D  «.  A/AYL O  P«OD(/C7 


May  be  given  in  milk.  Per  can  75c.  Three  can* 
$2.00.  At  dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  COMPANY,  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


.-Delivered  price*  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E .  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


Kill  Weeds  with 

Bum  them,  seeds  and  all, 
while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch.  2000c 
F.,  destroys  Canada  Thistle, 
Quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy,  Hon- 
,  ,  .  eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  foi 

destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
Walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
Btock.  .Quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi- 
mental  Stations,  Farmers.  Foresters,  Poultry- 
men.  Fox  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No,  76-H~-Free 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.  Inc 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 
ntiicsgo.lll.  San  Francisco.  Cal. , 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  •  S  ALIN  A.  KANSAS 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

B  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

B  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  B 
B  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  B 

B  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

—  For  sale  by  — 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

B  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  S 
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in  comparison  to  the  games  of  chance 
now  available  -to  -the  venturesome  youth. 
Some  of  these  offer  individual  prizes  of 
$2,000,000,  aggregate  prizes  of  $10,000,- 
000,  and  gross  subscriptions  of  $15,000,- 
000  in  a  single  sweep.  The  gambler  has 
but  one  chance  in  6,000,000  to  win  a 
prize.  In  some  of  the  countries  a  part 
of  the  proceeds  go  to  charitable  purposes, 
but  that  does  not  affect  our  laws.  Re¬ 
cent  publicity  of  a  winning  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  stirred  up  the  gambling  instinct 


Gan  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  San  Pedro  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Incorporated  in  1902,  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Maryland.  H.  T.  H. 

The  above  company  was  advertised  in 
1915  as  defunct  and  inoperative  for 
-failure  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
State.  No  value  could  be  found  for  the 
stock  in  1920  for  inheritance  tax  purposes 
and  we  believe  it  can  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  stock  is  worthless. 


Save  Over  Vz  On  a  SPRAYIT  SWR 

Regular  Price  $39.50  — OUR  PRICE  ONLY 

A  fortunate  purchase  of  the  entire  factory  sur-  ^  .  m  CL 
plus  of  this  Nationally  advertised  Improved  In  T  wm  O  V 
Master  Model  Electric  SPRAYIT  Machine  en-  | 

ables  us  to  offer  them,  while  they  last  at  less 
than  half  price.  Sprays  Paint,  Varnish,  Lacquer,  Insecticide  and 
other  solutions  ELECTRICALLY,  Saves  time.  Gets  in  all  the 
corners.  Equipped  with  32-Volt  D.  C.  motor.  GUARANTEED  to 
he  same  SPRAYIT  outfit  that  has  been  selling  for  $39.50.  Brand 
new  machines.  Our  Special  Price  only  $14.50.  Send  deposit  of 
$2.00,  balance  C.  O.  D.,  plus  postage.  Order  at  once. 

National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co.  l92N  dark6!*:.  Chicago. hi. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  visited 
ijitee  of  the  Pomona  Granges  of  Northern 
New  York  during  the  early  part  of  June, 
being  a  guest  at  the  Jefferson  Pomona, 
at  Redwood,  on  June  3,  Lewis  Pomona, 
at  Glendale,  June  4,  and  Oswego  Pomona, 
at  Mount  Pleasant,  June  9.  He  was  ac¬ 
corded  a  very  cordial  welcome  at  all  of 
these  big  Grange  gatherings,  as  was  Mrs. 
Freestone.  National  Grange  Juvenile 
Deputy,  who  accompanied  him.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Freestone  brought  messages  of 
cheer,  telling  of  renewed  activity  all 
along  the  Grange  front,  the  present 
Grange  year  promising  to  be  the  most 
fruitful  in  new  membership  in  a  genera¬ 
tion.  At  the  Jefferson  Pomona  State 
Master  Freestone  witnessed  the  fifth 
degree  conferred  on  a  class  of  35,  with 
an  attendance  of  about  400  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  Juvenile  degree  was  also  con¬ 
ferred  on  a  class  of  ISO  adult  members, 
the  work  being  most  effectively  put  on 
by  the  members  of  South  Rutland  Juve¬ 
nile  Grange,  which  won  second  honors 
for  its  work  last  year  in  the  Empire 
State.  Two  other  Juvenile  Granges  were 
also  represented  on  the  day’s  program, 
Kirkland  and  LaFargeville. 

The  recently  organized  Jefferson  Po¬ 
mona  male  chorus  made  its  debut  at  the 
Pomona  session,  under  the  leadership  of 
Jesse  Van  Doren.  The  winner  of  the 
county  singing  contest  was  Miss  Daisy 
Burns,  of  Mansville.  Mrs.  Julia  Driscoll, 
of  Champion  Grange,  proved  to  be  the 
champion  speller  of  the  county,  and  will 
represent  Jefferson  at  the  State  Fair,  at 
Syracuse,  in  the  State  spelling  contest. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parker,  of  Watertown, 
secretary  of  the  Jefferson  County  Po¬ 
mona,  is  serving  her  36th  year  as  secre¬ 
tary.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  a  record 
for  the  State.  The  Pomona  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  Laura  Fountain  Smith,  will  be  sent 
to  the  Mid-Atlantic  Lecturers’  conference, 
to  be  held  at  College  Park,  Maryland, 
Aug.  11-14,  by  the  Jefferson  Pomona. 

Past  County  Deputy  Elon  O.  Andrus 
presented  a  resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  providing  for  the  calling  of  a 
county  meeting  of  the  dairymen  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  to  consider  plans  for  the 
betterment  of  the  present  unsatisfactory 
situation  in  the  milk  market.  Pomona 
Master  Grover  Russell  will  call  the  meet¬ 
ing  soon.  The  meeting  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pomona  and  each  Grange 
in  the  County  is  asked  to  send  a  delegate. 

Chairman  Edson  J.  Walrath  of  the 
State  Grange  Executive  Committee  was 
also  in  attendance  at  the  Pomona  session 
and  spoke  briefly,  emphasizing  the  recent 
improvement  manifest  in  Grange  activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  State.  Thirty-one 
Granges  were  represented  at  the  Pomona 
session,  only  two  Granges  being  without 
delegates. 

At  the  Lewis  County  Pomona,  State 
Lecturer  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  presented 
Pomona  Grange  with  a  beautiful  velvet 
altar  cloth,  which  is  to  be  competed  for 
by  the  Granges  of  Lewis  County.  Any 
Grange  winning  the  competition  for  three 
successive  years  becomes  the  owner  of 
the  cloth. 

County  Deputy  E.  F.  Linstruth  an¬ 
nounced  that,  in  connection  with  the 
Pomona  officers,  an  effort  was  being  made 
to  build  up  the  weaker  Grange  units  of 
Lewis  County,  through  visits  to  these 
Granges.  The  fifth  degree  was  conferred 
upon  13  candidates. 

Mrs.  Freestone,  in  her  address  before 
the  Pomona,  said  that  the  present  Juve¬ 
nile  membership  of  the  country  is  about 
17.000.  Master  Freestone  said  that  since 
Jan.  1,  1931,  there  had  been  an  average 
increase  of  two  Granges  for  each  working 
day.  He  also  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
the  support  of  the  rural  churches,  stress¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  these  churches  to 
the  welfare  of  the  rural  communities. 


The  Bookshelf 

Ouu  Native  Cacti,  by  Ethel  Bailey 
Higgins.  Many  flower  lovers  have  al¬ 
ways  grown  cacti,  year  after  year,  as 
house  plants,  but  the  line  exhibitions  of 
desert  plants  at  various  flower  shows 
have  quickened  popular  interest.  The  lit¬ 
tle  gardens  of  succulents  arranged  in 
bowls  by  Japanese  florists  have  brought 
such  plants  to  the  city  dweller,  and  now 
we  see  cactus  displays  even  in  the  “5- 
and-10.”  All  these  influences  make  a 
book  on  native  cacti  a  very  timely  thing. 
“Our  native  Cacti”  describes  varieties, 
distribution,  uses  and  cultivation,  and  the 
many  attractive  illustrations,  both  in  col¬ 
ors  and  in  black  and  white  add  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  book,  which  appeals 
to  the  amateur  gardener,  as  well  as  to 
the  botanical  student.  In  reference  to 
the  spineless  cactus,  we  are  told  that  the 
forms  developed  were  less  resistent  to 
drought  than  many  others  and  that  the 
cactus  was  too  bulky  a  form  of  food  ex¬ 
cept  for  times  of  stress,  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  foods,  so  that  its  value  was 
limited.  This  book  is  published  by  A.  T. 
De  La  Mare  Company,  New  York ;  170 
pages,  freely  illustrated ;  price  ,$2.50. 


COLE  B  POWER 

Replaces  B  batteries.  Saves  Money.  Connects 
directly  to  your  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant. 
In  use  with  splendid  results  for  over  two  years 
on  all  makes  of  radios.  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  circular 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  Deep  River,  Conn. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  witli  hath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


MIDDLE-AGED  GERMAN  couple;  man  care¬ 
taker,  wife  good  cook  and  baker;  want  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTIS'EU  1193,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TOULTRYMAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
sober,  reliable,  middle-aged  Gentile  wants  im¬ 
mediate  position  on  chicken  farm:  capable  of 
taking  full  charge:  know  how  and  will  handle 
your  fleck  successfully;  go  anywhere.  A.  W. 
BELL,  713  Walnut  St.,  Allentown,  Fa. 


HOLLANDER.  27,  SINGLE,  desires  position; 

first-class  milker,  calf  raiser,  feeder  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm-hand:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
118(5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CIDER 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES, 

rlarge  and  ssmall,  four  sizes 
of  apple  graters,  pumps, 
screens,  cloths,  racks  and 
supplies.  Roadside  mills  $f>8.  Second  hand  presses. 
Catalogue  free 

PALMER  BROS.  Box  R  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


LAND  OPENINGS  North  Dakota! 

Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Improved  farms,  new  land,  low  prices.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOK  and  details. 


E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  G.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

i 

to  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  AVe  have  Jewish 
5*  young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  hut  mostly 
vithout  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
s  not  a  commercial  agency.  AA’e  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
01  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 

pi  jbl  m  m  o  r.  e.  giltenan 

pi  IV  W,  Landis  near  Orchard  Rd. 

■  r*  ■  m.  iwi  W  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Elderly  Protestant  gentleman  to  do 
few  chores  around  farm  for  board;  one  who 
would  appreciate  a  good  home  for  life;  one 
cow,  team,  poultry,  gardens  and  wood:  lots  of 
day  and  job  work.  ADVERTISER  1183,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


"WANTED — A  single  young  man.  German  pre¬ 
ferred.  who  understands  the  proper  handling 
of  dairy  cows  and  wants  to  work  on  a  modern 
farm  in  Putnam  County;  wages  $45  to  start 
and  good  board  and  room  provided;  write  giv¬ 
ing  experience  and  references  and  personal 
habits.  ADVERTISER  1191,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
from  10  to  22  years  that  is  faithful  and  trus¬ 
ty,  that  is  interested  in  dairying  and  poultry, 
for  general  farming;  will  pay  good  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man.  reliable,  steady,  gen¬ 
eral  farm  and  garden,  good  milker;  $30 
month.  BOX  25,  Pluckemin,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  general  farm-hand,  sin¬ 
gle,  strong,  willing  worker;  no  smoking;  lo¬ 
cation  South  Virginia;  give  full  description,  age, 
experience,  length  of  time  employment  desired, 
wages  expected  with  maintenance.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  GENERAL  housework,  answer  tele¬ 
phone,  care  of  child;  start  $30.  ADVERTISER 
ER  1204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  farmer  to  work 
for  salary,  rent  or  shares;  farm  situated  in 
Somerset  County,  N.  J.;  150  acres,  25  cows. 
ADVERTISER  1200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE,  SWEDISH,  middle-aged,  understand 
all  branches  of  farming,  garden,  caretakers 
of  small  farm  or  country  estate;  wife  cook, 
housekeeping,  for  owner,  or  hoarding-house;  ref¬ 
erences.  G.  E.,  care  H.  Carlson,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 


DAIRY-HERDSMAN,  married,  wishes  position 
on  estate;  good  butter-maker;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-ESTATE  MANAGER,  life-time  practical 
experience  all  branches,  anywhere;  estate  or 
commercial  farm.  ADVERTISER  11(58,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position;  com¬ 
petent  in  any  branch,  including  pheasants. 
ADVERTISER  11(53.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  ENGLISH  couple  want  work  on  estate 
or  farm;  can  take  charge  of  small  place,  in¬ 
side  or  outside;  hard  work  no  object;  excel¬ 
lent  reference:  go  anywhere.  G.  WHILE,  5 
Calson  Ave.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  open  for  position  July 
1;  capable  in  barn  or  milk-room  work;  under¬ 
stands  certified  or  pasteurized  production;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  test  cows  and  young  stock;  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  1179,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  YEARS’  experience,  wants 
position;  references.  P.  O.  BOX  343,  Bethle¬ 
hem.  Pa. 


MARRIED:  vegetable,  fruit  gardener,  caretaker 
or  chauffeur:  greenhouse  and  tractor  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  11S1,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  YOUNG,  with  girl  5,  willing, 
pleasant:  farm  raised;  wishes  position;  Long 
Island  only.  MURPHY,  Gen.  Del.,  Jamaica 
1>.  ().,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  ON  PRIVATE  estate,  care  of 
grounds,  chickens,  lawns,  flowers;  small  pay; 
good  references.  139  SEA  AYE.,  Arrochar,  S.  I. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  single,  45.  Irish,  first- 
class  milker,  poultry,  stone  work,  all  around: 
no  automobiles:  life  experience;  references:  no 
agency.  MCCARTHY,  252  East  40th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


MAN  OF  CHARACTER  and  education,  in  the 
fifties,  active  and  healthy,  acquainted  with 
care  of  garden,  poultry,  horses  and  cows,  no 
milker;  drive  cars  of  either  type,  handy  with 
tools,  tinsmithing,  painting,  carpentering,  pip¬ 
ing;  uses  neither  tobacco  nor  liquor;  expects 
$50,  board,  lodging,  church  privileges  (Prot¬ 
estant).  C.  WALDRON,  Waldron  Ave.,  Central 
Nyaek,  N.  Y. 


Y’OUNG  WOMAN,  American,  desires  general 
housework,  cooking;  $40.  BOX  893,  New 
Milford,  Conn. 


POSITION  AVANTED— Hustling  American  cou¬ 
ple,  33.  having  disposed  large  dairy  farm  de¬ 
sire  position  farm  or  estate  where  efficient, 
conscientious  service  is  appreciated:  good  plain 
cook,  neat  housekeeper,  dairy-maid,  poultry- 
maid;  chauffeur,  gardener,  handy-man,  dairy¬ 
man,  teamster,  poultryman,  etc.:  not  afraid  of 
work  hut  wages  and  living  conditions  must  be 
first-class;  full  particulars  and  wages  first  let¬ 
ter,  please.  ADVERTISER  1189  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Job  for  healthy  boy  on  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic,  or 
handy-man,  married,  no  children,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  estate  or  elsewhere,  within  35  miles  of 
New  York;  reference;  state  wages.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  1188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EFFICIENT  MIDDLE-AGED  Protestant  wom¬ 
an,  fond  of  farm  life,  desires  position  as 
housekeeper  for  reliable  farmer  in  pleasant 
modern  home:  state  particulars  first  letter.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  1190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  AND  CHAUFFEUR,  25  years 
o  years’  experience;  best  references. 

A  ERTISER  1192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


old, 

AD- 


CAPABLE  AVOIIAN  would  like  cooking  or  light 
housework  in  small  family,  no  laundry,  mod¬ 
ern  house.  ADVERTISER  1198,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOLLAND  FAMILY,  with  two  adult  sons,  de¬ 
sire  position  on  dairy  farm;  all  first-class 
milkers,  reliable  and  dependable;  best  of  ref¬ 
erences;  also  willing  to  go  on  shares.  ADVER- 
TISER  1197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  22,  AVANTS  work  in  private  family;  ex¬ 
perienced;  Summer,  year  round.  HARRIETT 
ROBERTSON,  care  AV.  Berg,  Ludlow,  Vt. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  capable,  reliable 

is  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1195! 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Thoroughly  experienced,  elder 

ly  American,  wants  position  handling  small 
nock  of  chickens:  pay  according  to  amount  oi 
work.  ADA  ERTISER  1199,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AMERICAN,  with  small  fami¬ 

ly,  wishes  position;  understands  all  branches 
of  farming,  teamster,  tractor  man  and  farm 
mechanic;  available  at  once.  TRACY  A.  NUT¬ 
TER,  AA’estover,  Md. 


EXPERIENCED  DRY-HAND  milker,  farm-hand 
single,  middle-aged;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1200,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AA  OMAN  AA  ITH  boy  8 x/3,  as  cook  or  housekeeper; 

seven  years’  experience;  references.  MARIE 
AA’HITE,  1(554,  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — By  farmer,  40,  married,  position, 
manager  or  superintendent;  experienced  all 
branches  farming;  first-class  mechanic  and 
builder;  would  like  share  or  contract,  place  of 
elderly  folks  having  trouble  in  operation.  AD- 
A’ERTISEIl  1201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  CARETAKERS;  chauffeur,  handyman, 
both  cooks;  life  references,  adaptable  Ameri¬ 
cans.  low  salary;  one  boy;  anywhere.  CIIAS. 
DOMMER,  327  E.  22d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position;  com¬ 
petent  in  any  branch,  including  pheasants. 
ADA'ERTISER  1202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


l’OUNG  MAN,  single,  chauffeur’s  license,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  poultry  or  up-to-date  farm; 
strong,  willing;  good  home  essential.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  j 

AATANTED — Limestone  land  by  the  acre,  near 
R.  R.  or  navigable  stream;  mention  all  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1121, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Farm  on  lake,  small  acreage  in  Con¬ 
necticut  or  New  Jersey;  send  photos  and  price 
and  terms.  T.  R.  BAXTER,  595  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 3-acre  truck  farm,  6  rooms,  elec¬ 
tric,  moderate  climate,  between  Ocean  City  and 
Berlin;  $1,900.  MRS.  L.  MATHIS,  It.  F.  D.  2, 
Berlin,  Md. 


GREENHOUSES  AND  8-ACRE  modern  village 
farm,  03  miles  from  New  York,  at  a  bargain 
price;  Connecticut.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Lot  with  barn,  store,  fixtures,  stock 
of  general  merchandise,  chain  groceries,  gas, 
$14,000:  on  State  road;  reason  ill  health.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1147,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADJOINING  HIGH  school,  village,  135  acres 
rich,  level  loam;  good  buildings,  two  houses, 
extra  pleasant  location;  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs;  with  or  without  2,500  choice  peony 
plants.  AIRS.  JOHN  M.  LEAVIS,  Copenhagen, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  for  recreation  camp  or  sana¬ 
torium,  farm-house  and  second  building  with 
large  fireplace  and  view;  acreage;  house  lias 
steam  beat,  electricity,  gas  cook  stove,  bath¬ 
room.  brook.  CHICHESTER  FARM,  Maliopac, 
N.  Y. 


STATE  ROAD  farm,  bordering  Lake  Ontario, 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  valuable  shore  de¬ 
velopment  started;  easy  drive  to  large  town, 
telephone,  milk  truck  service;  212  acres;  90 
acres  fertile  machine-worked  fields,  97  acres 
creek-watered  pasture,  25  acres  fuel  wood;  at¬ 
tractive  painted  cottage  house  with  ell,  cozy 
porch,  broad  view;  electricity,  good  water,  lawn, 
shade  and  shrubs;  25-cow  dairy  barn,  concrete 
stable;  silo;  all  buildings  substantial;  $(5,300; 
investigate  long-term,  easy-payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


RENT  OR  7-YEAR  lease,  comfortable  furnished 
five-room  cottage;  20  minutes  from  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ;  garage,  garden,  pine  grove;  available  im¬ 
mediately.  STANLEY  HARRISON,  Slaterville 
Springs,  N.  Yr. 


9-ROOAI  COTTAGE  on  Route  20;  newly  painted, 
furnished,  some  antique  furniture;  1-acre  gar¬ 
den.  BOX  NO.  831,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 20  to  50  acres,  no  buildings,  not  to 
exceed  $40  per  acre,  within  75  miles  of  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  1207,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


4-ACRE  FARM,  5-room  cottage,  furnace  heat, 
electricity,  chicken  house,  young  orchard, 
vineyard;  10  minutes’  walk  two  commuting  rail¬ 
ways;  $7,500,  terms.  ADVERTISER  1180,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 140  acres  of  land,  13  rooms  and 
bath,  4  fireplaces  and  2  Dutch  ovens,  running 
water,  electric  light  plant;  price  $12,000. 
FELIX  PAPROSKI,  Newtown,  Conn. 


TOAVNERS — For  sale,  farm-house,  2-acre  or¬ 
chard;  high  elevation;  1  %  miles  depot:  lake 
privileges;  remarkable  value,  $(5,000.  ROBERT, 
242  Nelson  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


OAVING  TO  MY  AVIFE’S  ill  health  will  sell  es¬ 
tablished  grocery  and  meat  market  in  village 
in  Dutchess  Countv.  for  $2,500  cash.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  1182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUXGALOAV,  3  ROOMS  and  bath,  heater,  elec¬ 
tricity,  various  fruit,  5  lots,  50-ft.  chicken 
house;  green  bungalow,  sacrifice.  AVM.  RO¬ 
LAND,  Centre  St.,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


107  ACRES.  EQUIPPED,  modern.  Alfalfa:  lake; 

ideal  money-making  farm;  retiring;  sacrifice. 
J.  AMOS  HOUSE,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


$2,000,  $500  DOAA’N  buys  22  acres  good  land; 

lays  level,  no  stones,  good  9-room  house,  barn ; 
100  bearing  apple  trees:  2  miles  from  large  vil¬ 
lage.  AVILLIAAI  KOON,  Fair  Haven,  N.  A'. 


NEAV  HAA’EN,  Conn.,  five  miles  from  the  city 
limits,  24  acres,  no  buildings,  concrete  high¬ 
way;  price  $3,500.  HERBERT  AVELLS,  South- 
bury,  Conn. 


AA’ILL  EXCHANGE  my  house  for  farm;  situated 
fine  location,  nice  street,  (5 y2  miles  130th  St. 
ferry,  sight  of  Hudson  River  Bridge.  R.  A. 
CONKLING,  150  Fyke  Lane,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm.  3  acres  strawberries, 
good  buildings;  lower  Delaware;  $2,200.  $1,000 
down.  ADVERTISER  119(5,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Small  chicken  farm,  bungalow, 
half  acre,  improvements,  worth  looking  into. 
CORBITT  MORRISON,  R.  D.  2,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  two  acres  land,  new 
buildings,  Monmouth  County.  BOX  32,  Marl¬ 
boro,  N.  J. 


5-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  Barnegat,  N.  J.; 

house,  cellar,  electricity,  garage,  chicken 
houses,  near  town,  school,  railroad.  FUIIL- 
BRUGGE,  Owner,  320  East  92d  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE — 1  acre,  new  6-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  lunch-room  and  refreshment  stand, 
gas  station;  good  location.  ADVERTISER  1203, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — -190  acres  land  especially  adapted  to 
Alfalfa,  35  acres  to  mow,  near  slab  road; 
easy  terms;  owner,  PETER  FOLLIS,  R.  It., 
A\rest  Frankford,  Ill. 


Country  Board 


AA'OODLEIGII  FARMS,  Towauda,  Pa.;  moun¬ 
tains,  woods,  meadows,  river;  strictly  mod¬ 
ern;  owner  trained  nurse;  very  moderate  prices, 
considering  equipment. 


AVANTED — Children  to  board  on  farm  by  prac¬ 
tical  licensed  nurse.  ADDIE  E.  HADDEN, 
Tompkins  Corners,  Putnam  County,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  MOUNTAINS,  plain  family,  will 
board  few;  good  plain  eats;  $8  board.  H.  S., 
Box  85,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  OR  AA’EEK-END  guests  wanted  on 
huge  farm  of  high  elevation.  AV.  0.  TEN- 
NEYr,  Greenville,  N.  H. 


BOARDERS,  MODERN  farm  home,  quiet,  fish¬ 
ing,  ideal  spot;  rates  $12  to  $15  per  week. 
MRS.  MANNING  GILLESPIE,  New  Milford,  Pa. 


BOARDERS  DESIRING  a  quiet,  cool  country 
home  with  good,  fresh  food,  for  complete 
rest  at  moderate  rates  address  ADA’ERTISER 
1184,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  Location  iy3 
miles  from  Alt.  Holly  near  the  main  line  from 
Philadelphia  to  Asbury  Park. 


BOARDERS  AA* ANTED  at  Mountain  View  Farm: 

high  elevation  with  good  table,  eggs,  milk, 
home  cooking;  rates  $10,  children  according  to 
age:  will  board  year  around.  MRS.  MATHEAV 
L.  OSBORNE,  Equinunk,  Pa. 


AArAXTED — Boarders  in  country  home,  all  con- 
, ,  veuientes’  bathing,  fishing  and  excellent  ta¬ 
ble;  $14  a  week.  MRS.  JENNIE  SANKEY, 
AVayne  Co.,  AVaymart,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AA  ILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Out  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


SELECT  YOUNG  laying  three  banded  leather 
colored  Italian  queen  bees,  guaranteed  mated 
pure,  50c  each;  the  best  honey  gatherers,  best 
winterers,  gentle  and  prolific;  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  write  for  quantity 
prices.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


I'INE  EXTRACTED  HONEY,  10-lb.  pail  clover, 
within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60; 
write  for  special  offer  on  mixed  light  and  dark 
honey,  6  cts.  per  lb.  and  up.  RAY  AVILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


10  lbs.,  $1.30,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAs! 
MATTASOX,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  — -  2  60-ponnd  cans  buckwheat,  $7.90: 

light  amber.  $8.30;  white  clover,  $10.85; 
freight  prepaid;  list  free.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIX- 
SON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Fordson  tractor,  any  condition. 
MYERS,  care  M.  Hastings,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  two  or 
more  $4.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FLY-SHUTTLE 
feet  working 
16-acre  farm. 
STERLING,  It. 


NEAVCOMB  rug  loom,  in  per- 
eondition,  $35,  cost  $125;  also 
two  miles  from  city.  EDA\r. 
2,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


HOMEMADE 
EDITH  G. 
Apopka,  Fla. 


TECAN  candy,  80c  lb.  postpaid. 
LARSSON,  Route  1,  Box  27, 


FATHER  AA’ISIIES  to  find  a  home  with  a  good 
family  on  farm  for  his  12-year-old  boy;  can 
do  most  any  kind  of  work  including  milking- 
Long  Island  preferred.  AVrite  CHARLES  AIAT- 
THEAVS,  P.  O.  Box  239,  North  Bellmore,  L.  I  , 
N.  Y, 


A  NEW 

FORD  TRUCK 


with  grain-sides ,  or  stock-racks ,  or  both 


Combination  body  equipped  with  extension  grain-sides.  Wheelbase,  157  inches 


FARMERS  everywhere  will  find  this 
new  low-cost  combination-unit 
takes  care  of  practically  every  haul¬ 
ing  need.  The  body  which  is  extra 
wide  —  84  inches  —  is  hardwood 
construction  throughout  with  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy  flooring.  The 
side  and  flare  boards  are  rigidly  sup¬ 
ported  by  malleable  iron  brackets. 
Sides  and  floors  are  closely  fitted 
and  carefully  built,  assuring  a  flax- 
tight  body. 

Extension  grain-sides  are  pro¬ 
vided  making  the  body  26  inches 
deep.  There  is  a  liinge-door  in  the 
tail-gate. 

Stock  racks  fit  into  the  same 
sockets  as  the  extension  grain-sides. 
Heavy  angle  strip  protects  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  rack.  The  sliding  tail¬ 
gate  may  be  completely  removed  or 
fixed  at  any  desired  height. 

These  trucks  are  available  with 
either  131  ^4 -inch  or  157-inch 
wheelbase,  high  or  low  rear-axle 
gear-ratios,  open  or  closed  cabs, 
and  single  or  dual  rear  wheels. 

Your  Ford  dealer  will  gladly 
show  you  this  new  Ford  unit,  and 
demonstrate  the  type  you  need. 
You  may  purchase  a  Ford  truck 
on  convenient,  economical  terms 
through  the  Authorized  Ford  Fi¬ 
nance  Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit 
Company. 


Combination  body  equipped  ivith  stock-racks.  Wheelbase ,  157  inches 
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A  Better  Laying  House  for  Next  Y ear’s  Flocks 


ARMERS  are  usually  forward-look¬ 
ing  folks.  They  have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  crops  of  the  season  next  to  come. 
Just  now,  after  many  months  of  dis¬ 
couragement  because  of  low  prices 
and  fading  profits,  again  they  are 
looking  forward  and  figuring  in 
terms  of  the  possibilities  which  may  lie  in  next 
year’s  farm  operations.  On  practically  all  farms 
there  is  a  poultry  flock  of  greater  or  smaller  propor¬ 
tions.  The  farm  poultry  flock,  like  that  of  the  more 
specialized  egg  farm,  may  become  a  really  important 
factor  in  helping  to  restore  profits  to  farming.  Peo¬ 
ple  generally  have  got  into  the  habit  of  eating  eggs 
as  a  regular  part  of  their  daily  diet,  and  many  of 
the  most  common  articles  of  food  require  fresh  eggs 
in  their  preparation.  Eggs  are  a  daily  necessity, 
and  people  are  coming  more  and  more  to  require 
fresh  eggs,  eggs  of  high  quality.  In  this  constant 
demand  lies  a  hope  for  the  farmer  who  may  be  an 
egg  producer.  There  is  a  possibility  of  producing  a 
product  which  always  may  meet  a  ready  market. 
True,  during  the  past  few  months  egg  prices  have 
been  low,  but  many  situations,  too  numerous  to  de¬ 
scribe  here,  have  combined  to  cause  that  prolonged 
period  of  low  egg  prices.  On  the  other  side,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  also  that  there  have  been  far  fewer 
chicks  reared  this  Spring  and  Summer  than  usual, 
and  this  will  mean  a  shortage  of  pullet  layers  next 
Winter  throughout  the 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

many  laying-houses  have  been  built  to  accommodate 
birds  during  average  days  and  nights,  whereas  they 
should  be  planned  and  constructed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  days  and  nights  of  extreme  weather 
conditions  in  both  Summer  and  Winter  seasons. 
Such  houses,  then,  should  be  easily  and  readily  ad¬ 
justable  to  average  conditions.  To  do  this  has  been 
the  first  objective  in  designing  this  new  laying-house. 
How  can  the  temperature  in  the  laying-house  be  bet¬ 
ter  controlled,  and  how  has  it  been  done  in  this  new 
house?  1. — By  use  of  the  principle  of  insulation  of 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  laying-house.  Several 
efficient  insulating  boards  are  now  on.  the  market  at 
reasonable  price.  Line  the  house  with  some  such 
board,  placing  the  insulating  boards  right  against 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  wall  studs  and  the  roof 
rafters,  creating  4-in.  dead  air  spaces,  and  at  the 
same  time  building  in  a  protection  against  extreme 
heat  of  Summer  sun  or  extreme  cold  of  bitter  Win¬ 
ter  nights.  We  have  found  that  artificial  heat  is  not 
necessary  in  a  well-insulated  poultry  laying-house 
in  order  to  keep  temperature  conditions  more  nearly 
uniform  therein  and  in  order  to  keep  the  hens  more 
comfortable.  If  the  layers  are  not  chilled  and  cold 
they  will  be  active  and  eating  most  of  their  waking 
hours,  but  if  they  are  cold  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  stand  around  and  not  consume  enough  food  to 


country,  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  in  particula  r. 

More  old  hens  will  be 
kept  over,  perhaps,  but 
their  egg  yields  will  not 
equal  those  of  pullet 
flocks,  and  so  one  may 
reasonably  anticipate  a 
lower  egg  production 
total  for  the  coming 
months.  Egg  prices 
have  usually  been  quick 
to  show  the  operation 
of  the  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  signs  of  the 
times,  in  so  far  as  one 
dares  to  read  them  and 
predict  anything  from 
them,  might  point  to  a 
recovery  in  egg  prices 
by  the  Fall  of  1931.  And 
if  egg  ptices  do  recover, 
and  if  feed  prices  re¬ 
main  lower  than  nor¬ 
mal,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  may  do  so, 
the  farmer  may  reason¬ 
ably  look  to  his  pullets 
and  hens  to  make  a  bit 
of  profit  for  him  during 
the  coming  year. 

We  have  been  learn¬ 
ing  a  lot  about  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  influence  egg 
production  in  recent 
years.  We  have  come  to 
realize  that  it  requires 
sound  selection  of  par¬ 
ent  breeding  stock  for 
egg  production  capacity 
characteristics  in  order 
to  produce  pullets  capa¬ 
ble  of  high  egg  yields 
•and  economical  perform¬ 
ance.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  one  of  the  best  les¬ 
sons  learned  by  many 

poultry-keepers  during  the  recent  months  of  hard 
times  has  been  that  quality  stock  is  essential  to 
profits  in  egg  farming.  Yet,  if  we  all  accept  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  well-bred  stock  is  a  fundamental  to  best 
profits,  we  also  found  out  that  even  the  best-bred 
birds  will  not  yield  to  best  advantage  unless  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  environment  which  will  build  up  and 
preserve  health  and  induce  maximum  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  unless  managed  in  a  businesslike  and  ef¬ 
ficient  manner. 

Midsummer  is  a  good  time,  and  particularly  this 
midsummer  of  1931,  to  consider  making  over  the 
poultry  laying-house  a  bit,  or  even  building  a  new 
one,  so  that  the  pullets  and  hens  which  will  he  kept 
over  next  year  may  have  a  better  chance  to  earn 
profits  for  the  farm.  The  writer,  together  with  as¬ 
sociates,  has  had  occasion  during  recent  months  to 
give  considerable  attention  to  the  matter  of  what 
really  constitutes  an  economical  and  efficient  poultry 
laying-house.  The  picture  accompanying  this  story 
illustrates  a  new  type  of  poultry  laying-house  which 
does  embody  the  essential  principles  of  poultry  lay¬ 
ing-house  construction,  it  is  felt.  It  is  a  practical 
design,  for  use  on  any  farm  where  the  poultry 
flock  is  being  managed  for  profits.  Some  may  wish 
to  build  new  houses  something  like  this  one,  and 
others  may  find  time  this  Summer  to  remodel  ex¬ 
isting  laying  quarters  to  incorporate  the  essential 
principles  which  have  been  exemplified  in  this  new 
house. 

What  are  the  essential  principles  built  into  this 
laying-house?  First,  better  temperature  control.  Too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  matter  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  poultry-houses.  Experiment  and  experi¬ 
ence  both  indicate  that  continuous  egg  production  is 
closely  dependent  upon  temperature  conditions,  both 
in  Sximmer  and  in  Winter.  Extremes  in  either  sea¬ 
son  are  very  apt  to  upset  laying  birds  and  cause 
more  or  less  violent  fluctuations  in  egg  yield.  Too 


Courtesy  of  N.  J.  Agri.  Ex.  Station. 

The  New  Jersey  Multiple  Unit  Poultry  Laying  House,  1931  Modification,  as  Built  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Embodying  Essential  Principles  of  Poultry  Laying  House  Construction  in  Economical 
and  Efficient  Manner — an  Environment  Which  Will  Increase  the  Chances  of  Securing  Profitable  Egg  Yields  from 

Flocks  Kept  Therein 

stimulate  economical  egg  production.  2. — Tight  con¬ 
struction.  The  new  house  has  been  built  with  a 
wooden  floor,  as  will  be  seen.  The  floor  joists  are 
2x4-in.  hemlock  material,  laid  crosswise  of  the  four 
8-in.  concrete  walls.  The  first  floor  consists  of  strips 
of  the  same  insulating  boards  which  were  used  on 
the  inner  walls.  These  large  strips  were  quickly 
laid,  and  insured  a  warm,  draft-free  floor.  There  is 
no  need  for  use  of  building  paper  between  floors 
when  this  board  is  used.  The  top  flooring  is  laid 
directly  over  the  insulating  board.  Tighten  up  the 
windows  and  all  wall  parts  so  that  when  occasion 
requires  it,  the  poultry-house  may  be  shut  up  tight 
and  be  free  from  cold  drafts.  Nothing  endangers 
the  health  of  layers  quicker  than  subjection  to  drafts 
during  Winter  months.  This  insulation  and  tight 
construction  acts  to  make  a  cooler  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  house  for  hot  Summer  weather.  A  differ¬ 
ence  of  12  to  14  degrees  between  mid-day  tempera¬ 
tures  in  an  insulated  house  as  against  a  non-insu- 
lated  house  has  been  noted  in  our  experience  with 
this  house. 

Second,  sufficient  space.  This  new  house,  offered 
on  a  multiple-unit  type  basis,  is  24  ft.  deep,  by  20  ft. 
wide,  thus  providing  480  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  Most 
farmers  have  come  to  believe  that  their  laying  flocks 
may  well  be  confined  closely  to  their  houses  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  in  order  to  secure  sus¬ 
tained  egg  yield.  The  matter  of  space  allowance 
then  becomes  increasingly  important.  This  480  sq. 
ft.  of  floor  area  is  sufficient  for  150  birds,  a  conve¬ 
nient  and  economical  laying  flock  unit  for  use  on 
most  farms,  and  on  most  commercial  poultry 
ranches.  If  the  equipment,  such  as  dropping  boards, 
perches,  nests,  food  hoppers,  and  water  supply,  are 
all  located  up  off  the  floor,  as  should  be  the  case, 
this  entire  area  is  available  for  the  use  of  the  150 
birds  confined. 

Third,  efficient  ventilation.  In  Summer  the  poul¬ 


try  laying-lxouse  must  be  openable  in  the  extreme,  so 
that  there  may  be  free  and  unlimited  circulation  of 
air  in  and  about  the  house,  added  protection  to  the 
health  of  the  laying  stock.  In  this  house  two  good 
windows  in  the  rear  wall,  with  nearly  half  of  the 
front  wall  openable,  and  a  ventilating  shaft  of  home¬ 
made  design,  insure  plenty  of  ventilation.  In  Win¬ 
ter  the  ventilating  shaft  is  closed,  also  the  rear  wall 
windows  and  air  intake  is  made  entirely  through 
simple  operation  of  the  sliding  curtains  in  the  front 
wall.  Note  that  these  curtains  are  slid  down  into 
pockets  or  envelopes  built  against  the  lower  front 
wall,  thus  adding  years  to  their  life  and  usefulness. 
It  is  a  correct  principle  to  assume  that  air  intake 
and  movement  within  the  poultry-house  should  be 
controllable  at  any  time. 

Fourth,  sufficient  light.  Layers  are  encouraged  to 
maximum  activity  and  food  consumption  when  their 
environment  is  light,  bright  and  cheerful.  This  part 
of  the  evironment  is  easily  furnished  through  (1) 
proper  window  allowance  in  both  front  and  rear 
walls,  and  possibly  in  side  walls  as  well  when  only 
one  section  of  the  house  is  built,  and  (2)  white¬ 
washing  of  the  inner  wall  each  Fall  just  before  the 
new  laying  flocks  are  put  into  it  for  the  season.  The 
reflected  light  does  much  to  lighten  up  every  part  of 
the  house.  Artificial  lights  are,  of  course,  often  used 
during  the  Winter  months  in  order  to  lengthen 
and  make  uniform  the  Winter  working  day. 

Fifth,  convenient  arrangement  of  interior  equip¬ 
ment.  The  old  custom 
of  building  in  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards  against  the 
north  wall  of  the  lay¬ 
ing-house  has  be  e'n 
abandoned  in  this  new 
house.  The  boards  are 
constructed  in  the  form 
of  frames  and  table 
tops,  about  8  ft.  by  3  ft. 
in  size,  with  the  level, 
Hat  tops  removable 
from  the  frames.  One 
man  can  dissemble  each 
and  carry  the' parts  out 
of  the  house  for  thor¬ 
ough,  sanitary  t  r  e  a  t- 
nieiit.  In  Summer  these 
movable  -  benches  may 
be  moved  out  from  the 
wall  a  bit  to  create  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  about 
the  birds  on  the 
perches.  The  nests,  built 
in  frame  manner,  are 
hung  against  the  side 
walls,' and  movable  liop- 
pers  are  set  anywhere 
convenient  in  the  pen. 
The  door  in  the  center 
of  the  front  wall  proves 
to  be  convenient  any 
n  u  m  b  e  r  of  t  i  m  e  s 
throughout  the  season. 

Sixth,  preservation  of 
the  house.  Farm  build¬ 
ings  must  be  painted  or 
preserved  in  order  to 
lengthen  life  and  use¬ 
fulness.  This  house  has 
been  sprayed  with  car- 
bolineum,  using  an  or¬ 
dinary  small  pressure 
sprayer  such  as  usually 
to  be  found  in  any  farm 
equipment.  The  whole 
job  can  be  done  in  a 
half  hour  or  less,  and 
at  little  cost,  and  can 
be  done  each  Spring,  thus  preserving  the  poultry- 
house  against  the  elements,  and  leaving  it  in  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance  at  the  same  time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  practically  all  of  these  prin- 
ciples  may  be  built  into  an  existing  poultry  laying- 
house  which  is  being  remodeled,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  increased  depth. 

Such  a  house,  kejit  up  to  full  capacity  of  birds, 
by  judicious  monthly  culling  of  layers  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  flocks,  will  give  a  good  accounting  of  it¬ 
self.  It  should  tend  to  preserve  health  and  induce 
steadier  egg  production,  both  of  which  will  build  up 
better  and  more  significant  profits. 


White  Sweet  Clover 

Would  it  be  safe  and  advisable  to  seed  white 
Sweet  .clover  with  buckwheat  to  plow"  under  next 
season,  or  would  it  grow  tall  enough  to  bind  up  in 
the  straw  at  the  time  the  buckwheat  was  cut? 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  w.  c. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  white  Sweet  clover  would 
be  high  enough  to  be  cut  with  the  buckwheat,  since 
white  Sweet  clover  does  not  grow  very  rapidly  until 
it  is  fairly  well  established.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  question  is  more  whether  you  can  get  the 
white  Sw7eet  clover  to  grow  under  such  dense  shade 
as  buckwheat  gives.  We  use  buckwheat  quite  ef¬ 
fectively  in  smothering  out  quack  grass. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  green  manure  crop,  it 
would  seem  better  to  seed  the  white  Sweet  clover 
separately,  letting  it  grow  for  two  years,  or  at  least 
not  plowing  it  under  until  the  following  Spring.  If 
white  Sweet  clover  is  plowed  under  in  the  Fall  of 
the  first  3rear,  it  will  sucker  badly  all  during  the 
next  season,  whereas  if  it  is  not  plowed  under  until 
it  has  made  four  to  six  inches  of  growth  the  follow- 
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ing  Spring,  it  will  not  sprout  sufficiently  to  cause 
niueh  trouble.  Another  alternative  is  to  plant  rye 
immediately  following  the  buckwheat.  h.  b.  t. 


Questions  on  Farm  Mechanics 
Answered  by  Robert  H.  Smith 
Building  a  Dam 

We  wish  to  build  a  dam  across  a  narrow  valley 
102  feet  wide.  The  dam  is  to  be  of  earth  12  feet 
high  and  10  feet  wide  at  the  top.  At  both  ends  of 
the  dam  site  are  high  gravel  banks.  One  bank  is  32 
feet  high,  the  other  is  19  feet  high.  We  have  a  Ford- 
son  and  had  planned  to  use  a  scraper  or  a  scoop  to 
bring  gravel  from  first  one  bank  and  then  the  other. 
However  another  plan  has  suggested  itself,  and  I 
wish  your  advice  on  its  practicability  as  compared 
with  the  original  plan.  This  is  to  stretch  a  cable 
from  the  top  of  one  bank  to  the  top  of  the  other 
directly  over  the  site  of  the  dam.  On  this  cable 
operate  a  cable  carrier,  similar  to  an  ordinary  hay 
carrier  and  use  a  grab  bucket  in  place  of  the  hay¬ 
fork.  The  Fordson  would  be  used  to  furnish  the 
motive  power.  I  also  thought  that  one  end  of  the 
cable  should  be  sufficiently  higher  than  the  other  to 
cause  the  empty  bucket  to  return  by  gravity  to  its 
loading  position  above  the  gravel  bank,  so  that  we 
would  not  have  to  pull  it  back.  Does  this  sound  like 
a  desirable  or  a  workable  plan?  w.  i.  c. 

Connecticut. 

A  dam  of  this  size  should  not  be  attempted  with¬ 
out  first  securing  the  services  of  a  resident  engineer. 
While  at  first  thought  the  services  of  an  engineer 
may  seem  an  extravagance  such  service  will  usual¬ 
ly  result  in  a  lower  construction  cost  and  may  re¬ 
sult  in  saving  the  dam  from  partial  or  complete 
failure.  The  bed  of  the  stream  should  be  inspected 
together  with  the  banks,  and  a  canvass  made  of 
available  building  materials  before  the  kind  and 
type  of  dam  is  decided  upon. 

Where  there  is  no  overflow  or  where  the  overflow 
can  be  cared  for  by  a  concrete  spillway  to  prevent 
washing,  an  earth  dam  is  sometimes  used.  The 
greatest  cost  of  this  kind  of  a  dam  is,  of  course,  the 
cost  of  the  labor  used  in  building  it.  Good  design 
calls  for  a  top  width  practically  equal  to  the  height 
and  side  slopes  sufficiently  flat  to  prevent  movement 
of  the  earth  after  placing.  This  means  that  very  flat 
sloi>es  must  be  provided;  the  one  on  the  upstream 
side  being  usually  2  to  2  (A  feet  horizontal  for  each 
foot  vertical.  Where  the  character  of  the  material 
will  permit  it,  the  downstream  side  may  be  some¬ 
what  steelier. 

Gravel  is  not  a  particularly  good  material  from 
which  to  make  an  earth  dam.  It  is  too  porous.  Such 
dams  are  sometimes  provided  with  a  concrete  core 
wall  to  prevent  seepage.  Particular  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  seepage  around  drainage  pipes 
placed  through  the  dam.  Such  pipes  are  sometimes 
fitted  with  collars  to  check  this  seepage  along  their 
length. 

The  first  method  suggested,  building  the  dam  with 
scrapers,  seems  the  best  way.  The  continual  driving 
over  the  dam  during  construction  tends  to  puddle 
and  compact  it,  particularly  if  the  material  is  wet 
when  placed.  Another  factor  to  consider  is  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  the  dipper  type  of  excavator.  A  “clam 
shell’'  or  “orange  peel”  dipper  has  to  be  built  very 
heavy  to  secure  penetration  in  dry  earth.  The 
weight  of  the  dipper  is  very  heavy  when  compared 
with  the  weight  of  earth  lifted.  This  dead  weight 
has  to  be  lifted  each  time  a  dipperful  is  raised, 
hence  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  the  motor  con¬ 
sists  in  lifting  this  dead  weight — like  a  man  using 
an  extremely  heavy  shovel. 

Power  for  Pumping  Water 

I  have  a  IV2  h.p.  gas  engine  for  pumping  water, 
operated  by  dry  cells.  It  is  my  desire  to  replace  this 
means  of  ignition  by  use  of  a  transformer,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  as  lighting  current  (alternating)  is  available. 
At  the  present  time  1  use  six  volts,  which  passes 
through  a  Ford  coil.  Would  it  be  possible  to  use 
110  volts,  reduce  it  to  six  by  use  of  a  transformer, 
and  pass  it  through  the  coil  and,  if  so,  how  should 
my  connections  be  made?  j.  c.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Electric  current  is  of  two  kinds — D.  C.,  or  direct 
current,  and  A.  C.,  or  alternating  current.  Direct 
current  is  constant  in  volume  and  flows  continuous¬ 
ly  in  one  direction  like  a  stream  of  water,  while  al¬ 
ternating  current  flows  in  a  series  *of  pulsations  or 
waves  to  and  fro  in  opposite  directions. 

Between  the  pulsations,  just  at  the  in¬ 
stant  of  reversal,  there  is  an  interval 
when  no  current  is  flowing. 

Alternating  current  is  used  largely 
for  power  and  lighting  because  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  transmitted 
long  distances  under  high  pressure  or 
voltage  and  then  stepped  down  to  the 
voltage  desired  for  use  by  means  of  a 
suitable  transformer. 

Direct  current,  the  kind  produced  by 
batteries,  is  used  for  gas  engine  igni¬ 
tion  because  its  flow  is  steady  and  of 
constant  volume.  The  current  for  gas 
engine  ignition  must  be  flowing  full 
strength  during  the  brief  interval  that 
contact  is  made  by  the  timing  device 
of  the  engine  or  a  spark  will  not  be 
produced. 

While  there  is  no  difficulty  in  step¬ 
ping  down  the  110-volt  A.  C.  current  to 
the  voltage  and  volume  required  by  the 
ignition  coil  there  is  no  satisfactory 
way  of  timing  the  pulsations  of  the 
A.  C.  current  with  the  engine  so  that 
the  maximum  current  flow  will  come 
at  the  instant  the  spark  is  required. 

Contact  might  be  made  by  the  engine 
timer  in  the  instant  between  pulsations 
so  that  no  spark  would  result.  Com¬ 


mercial  A.  C.  current  is  not  suited  to  this  use  for 
this  reason. 

With  commercial  A.  C.  current  at  your  disposal 
why  bother  with  ignition  devices?  An  electric  motor 
makes  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  powers  for  pump¬ 
ing  water  as  well  as  for  many  other  uses.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  sources  of 
power  for  farm  use  and  with  the  present  rates  al¬ 
lowed  to  power  users  the  cost  of  operation  is  low. 


Maggots  of  March-flies  in  Garden  Soil 

I  found  thousands  of  grubs  about  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long  in  rotting  manure  clumps  in  garden 
this  Spring.  First  I  thought  they  were  cutworms, 
but  did  not  grow  any  larger.  I  think  these  flies  are 


Flower  Spike  of  Yucca  Filamentosa 


the  offspring.  I  have  been  watching  them  emerge 
from  ground  on  warm  days.  Are  they  injurious? 

New  York.  j.  k. 

The  flies  which  J.  K.  sent  are  known  commonly  as 
March-flies,  the  name  having  been  given  to  them 
because  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear  early  in  the  Spring,  often  in  March.  This 
particular  fly  (Bibio  albipennis)  is  one  of  the  most 
common  members  of  this  family  of  flies.  As  its 
second  scientific  name  indicates,  its  wings  are  whit¬ 
ish,  and  appear  rather  conspicuous  against  the  black 
body  and  legs. 

Unfortunately  little  is  known  about  the  habits  of 
this  Bibio.  Its  maggots  often  appear  in  great  num¬ 
bers  in  greenhouses  but  always,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
in  soil  containing  large  quantities  of  stable  manure. 
Some  of  our  correspondents  believe  the  maggots  in¬ 
jure  the  roots  of  plants,  but  no  definite  observations 
have  been  made  .to  prove  this.  We  have  always 
considered  the  maggots  harmless  because  we  have 
thought  they  lived  only  in  decaying  organic  matter 
like  manure,  rotting  straw  and  similar  material.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  maggots  were  living  in  the  manure  in 
the  garden  of  J.  K.  I  do  not  believe  he  need  worry 
about  them.  The  flies  do  not  bite  or  annoy  human 
individuals  so  far  as  is  known.  g.  w.  ii. 


An  Attractive  Farm  Stand 

I  am  sending  picture  of  our  new  stand  “Wood- 
lawn.”  We  are  just  40  miles  from  Pittsburgh  and 
the  Win.  Penn  is  the  principal  highway  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  with  a  very  heavy  traffic.  Anything  that  is 
topnotch  can  be  sold.  It  is  just  a  question  of  hav¬ 
ing  something  good  to  sell.  Just  now  it  is  straw¬ 
berries.  We  have  been  getting  20  cents  with  no 
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trouble,  while  the  town  is  full  of  inferior  berries 
selling  at  12  to  15  cents. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this  picture 
which  shows  what  we  are  doing.  joiin  s.  stitt. 


Willow  Trees  Injured  by  Borers 

This  Spring  I  set  out  a  few  willow  trees.  They 
are  about  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  trunk,  i 
have  found  several  little  piles  of  sawdust  around 
the  trees  and,  after  investigating.  I  found  there  was 
a  white  worm  with  a  small  bright  red  spot  on  its 
head.  This  worm  had  eaten  its  way  into  the  center 
of  the  branch  and  then  followed  the  center  of  the 
branch  as  far  as  it  went.  These  worms  are  in  at 
least  two  trees  that  I  know.  n.  t. 

New  York. 

From  the  meager  description  given  by  D.  T.  there 
can  be  little  doubt  concerning  the  borer  in  his  wil¬ 
low  trees.  As  long  ago  as  1882  a  beetle  from 
Europe  was.  introduced  into  this  country,  probably 
coming  in  with  a  shipment  of  young  poplar  trees  for 
some  nursery.  This  beetle  has  become  known  here 
in  America  as  the  poplar  and  willow  borer  although 
it  occasionally  attacks  a  few  other  trees. 

The  young  grubs  of  this  beetle  bore  just  beneath 
the  bark  at  first  but,  as  they  become  older,  they  go 
deeper  into  the  wood,  and  burrow  long  channels  up 
the  trunk.  In  small  trees  these  channels  tend  to 
follow  the  center  of  the  trunk.  The  most  serious 
injury  is  done  in  the  Spring. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done  now  with  the  borers 
except  possibly  some  of  them  can  lie  dug  out  by 
hand.  Next  Autumn,  however,  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen  or  next  Spring  late  in  March  or  early  in  April 
the  trees  may  be  treated  with  an  emulsion  of  car- 
bolineum.  The  borers  have  been  very  successfully 
controlled  by  applications  of  an  emulsion  of  carbo- 
lineum  applied  only  while  the  trees  are  dormant. 
The  emulsion  is  made  as  follows :  One  pound  of 
sodium  carbonate  is  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  hot 
water,  and  to  this  is  added  one  quart  of  carbo- 
lineum.  The  mixture  is  vigorously  stirred  or 
churned  until  an  emulsion  is  formed.  The  emulsion 
is  then  diluted  by  the  addition  of  two  quarts  of 
warm  water  when  it  is  ready  to  apply  to  the  trees. 
The  emulsion  may  be  applied  with  a  paint  brush  or 
with  a  rag,  for  it  is  not  harmful  to  the  hands.  The 
trunks  should  be  washed  with  the  emulsion  as  far 
up  as  is  easy  to  reach  and  the  lower  limbs  may  well 
be  coated.  o.  w.  ir. 


A  New  Experience  With  Sweet  Clover 

Curtis  Smith,  of  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  reports  a  new 
and  interesting  experience  with  Sweet  clover  pas¬ 
ture  for  sheep.  Mr.  Smith  has  50  ewes  and  he  did 
not  get  the  ewes  turned  on  his  seven-acre  Sweet 
clover  pasture  iu  time  to  keep  it  pastured  down.  The 
result  was  that  the  Sweet  clover  grew  several  feet 
tall  and  went  to  seed. 

The  sheep  seemed  to  do  well  on  the  leaves  and 
tender  growth  that  they  were  able  to  get  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  Sweet  clover  plants  until  about 
the  first  of  August.  At  this  time  they  began  break¬ 
ing  the  tall  plants  down  and  eating  the  seeds  which 
had  formed  on  the  old  parts  of  the  plants.  They 
continued  to  do  well  on  this  Sweet  clover  seed  and 
had  the  crop  pretty  well  broken  down  and  trampled 
into  the  ground  by  October  1.  In  addition  to  the 
seven  acres  of  Sweet  clover  these  ewes  had  the  run 
of  an  old  orchard  and  several  acres  of  permanent 
pasture. 

This  Spring  Mr.  Smith  has  found  that  Sweet 
clover  plants  are  starting  all  over  the  permanent 
pasture.  Especially  vigorous  stands  of  Sweet  clover 
occur  around  the  old  trees  in  the  orchard  where  the 
sheep  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  during  the  hot 
weather  in  the  late  Summer.  n.  it.  w. 


Corn  Cultivation;  Superphosphate  Useful 

Old  and  established  farm  practices  change  slowly. 
Most  of  the  art  of  farming  cannot  be  learned  through 
books  but  is  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  old  method  of  cultivating  corn  still 
persists  on  many  farms.  Our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  cultivated  corn  with  shovel  plows  and  stirred 
the  land  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  Often 
the  corn  was  not  cultivated  until  the  weeds  had  be¬ 
come  pretty  well  established. 

Experiments  now  indicate  that  shallow  eultiva- 
vation  is  desirable.  The  weeds  can 
best  be  killed  just  a  few  days  after 
they  appear  above  the  ground.  Form¬ 
erly  it  was  considered  essential  to  stir 
the  soil  and  break  up  whatever  crust 
had  formed  on  the  surface.  Now  all  of 
the  experimental  evidence  indicates 
that  the  essential  reason  for  cultivat¬ 
ing  is  to  get  rid  of  weeds.  On  some  of 
the  more  progressive  farms  weeders 
and  rotary  hoes  are  replacing  the  old 
tools  for  cultivating  corn. 

The  use  of  superphosphate  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  common  on  New 
York  State  farms.  The  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  was  one  of  the  first  to 
advocate  the  increased  use  of  super¬ 
phosphate.  Since  then  most  stations 
in  the  Northeast  have  found  a  place 
for  superphosphate  in  the  farm  fer¬ 
tilizer  program. 

Recently  the  results  of  a  fertilizer 
test  in  Indiana  further  demonstrated 
that  superphosphate  is  highly  profit¬ 
able.  In  a  rotation  of  corn.  Soy  beans, 
wheat  and  hay,  225  lbs.  of  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre  produced  crop  increases 
amounting  to  nearly  25  per  cent.  The 
total  increase  was  valued  at  $37  and 
was  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $5  for  fer¬ 
tilizer. 


Woodlaton  Farm  Stand,  on  Wm.  Penn  Ilighioay,  Blairsville,  Pa. 
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Id  a  similar  rotation  whore  manure 
was  used  .$5  worth  of  superphosphate 
produced  a  crop  increase  valued  at 
more  than  $30  per  acre.  L.  h.  w. 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Of  fireat  interest  to  all  apple-growers, 
especially  to  those  who  use  the  TJ.  S. 
grades  and  who  store  and  export,  is  the 
news  that  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  intending  to  make  apple 
scald  a  factor  of  grade  rather  than  con¬ 
dition.  As  it  has  been,  scald  affected  the 
condition  of  the  apple  pack,  and  not  the 
actual  grade.  Fragmentary  information 
from  an  usually  well-posted  source  even 
asserts  that  no  scald  will  be  allowed  un¬ 
less  the  apples  are  packed  in  oiled  paper, 
and  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  this 
change  be  made  without  a  public  hearing. 
Eastern  horticultural  societies  are  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  change  and  are  re¬ 
questing  a  public  hearing  before  any¬ 
thing  is  done?  since  the  proposed  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  grading  rules  would  cause 
much  trouble  for  a  certainty  and  would 
possibly  cause  considerable  hardship  for 
growers  storing  apples. 

While  there  is  always  a  tendency  to 
make  events  occurring  during  any  cur¬ 
rent  year  the  best  or  the  worst  along  that 
particular  line,  there  are  indications  that 
this  is  a  regular  hail  year  for  many  Penn¬ 
sylvania  growers.  Extensive  damage  to 
orchards  has  been  reported  from  Luzerne, 
Adams,  Franklin,  Washington  and 
Greene  counties,  with  other  counties  not 
yet  heard  from  possibly  possessing  their 
share.  Hail  is  just  one  more  of  those 
things  making  farming  a  great  adventure 
in  gambling,  with  the  fruit-grower  tak¬ 
ing  a  few  more  chances  than  the  rest. 
Where  hail  insurance  is  granted  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  rates  run  from  4  to  8  per 
cent,  with  about  $300  per  acre  as  the 
maximum  coverage  allowed. 

There  is  some  misinformation  among 
at  least  a  few  of  the  growers  that  an  ap¬ 
ple  pecked  or  even  slightly  marked  by 
hail  will  get  better  as  the  season  goes 
by,  until  many  of  the  marks  may  be  gone 
by  picking  time.  The  only  hope  of  lower¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  hail  injury  lies  in 
thinning  and  removing  so  far  as  possible 
the  damaged  fruit.  _  _ 

One  of  our  leading  Franklin  County 
peach-growers  is  thinning  all  his  peaches, 
mostly  Elberta,  to  a  minimum  distance 
between  individual  fruits  of  six  inches. 
He  does  not  want  to  see  any  more  2%- 
inch  peaches  than  absolutely  necessary 
figuring,  as  are  many  others,  that  a  small 
peach  will  be  of  little  value  this  season. 

Beginning  on  the  first  of  July,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  inspect  and  certify  to  the 
grade  of  any  canned  fruit  or  vegetable, 
for  which  government  grades  have  been 
established,  at  the  request  of  any  finan¬ 
cially  interested  party.  Fees  are  charged 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  service. 

A  West  Virginia  horticulturist  notes 
that  many  West  Virginia  apple  trees  are 
not  coming  back  properly  after  the 
drought  of  last  year;  some  orchards,  he 
says,  are  losing- half  the  trees.  At  least 
a  few  of  the  growers  who  are  uneasy 
about  their  injured  trees  have  made  their 
third  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
such  individuals.  It  looks  as  if  the 
drought  removed  in  one  year  more  Ben 
Davis  than  all  the  derogatory  remarks  of 
horticulturists  will  ever  accomplish. 

The  Lehigh  County  Fruit  Growers 
Association,  influenced  by  the  popularity 
of  potato  field  days  in  Southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  will  hold  a  two-day  fruit  field 
day  on  July  28  and  29  at  the  Trexler  Or¬ 
chards,  Allentown.  The  entire  event  is 
sponsored  by  the  Lehigh  association.  All 
fruit-growing  equipment  manufacturers 
have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ex¬ 
hibiting,  including  spray  material  manu¬ 
facturers  and  other  related  branches  of 
the  industry.  A  two-acre  field  will  be 
used  to  display  the  equipment  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  also  be  given  in  an  adjoining 
field  to  demonstrate  tillage  tools.  Spray¬ 
ers  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  orchards, 
where  spray  material  demonstrations 
have  been  under  way  under  the  direction 
of  the  extension  pathologists.  Meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  packing  shed.  Side 
trips  to  the  Fisher  State  Game  Preserve 
and  fish  hatchery  at  Schwenksville  will 
be  arranged.  The  parent  organization, 
the  State  Horticultural  Association,  will 
hold  its  Summer  meeting  during  the  field 
day. 

‘‘New  England  Apples,  Incorporated, 
will  be  the  title  of  a  new  no-stock,  non¬ 
profit  organization  incorporated  under 
Massachusetts  laws  with  the  idea  of  ad¬ 
vertising  New  England  apples  over  a 
3  5-mi  nu  t  e-a-we  ek  radio  period  for  six 
months  beginning  September  3.  While 
the  radio  time  was  given  free  by  the 
broadcasting  companies,  the  talent  must 
be  paid  ;  booklets  and  postage  also  need 
be  provided.  The  money  necessary  will 
be  raised  by  a  voluntary  one-half  of  3  per 
rent  deduction  on  net  distributor  or  com¬ 
mission  house  returns,  or  else  by  the  vol¬ 
untary  contribution  of  one-half  cent  per 
bushel  from  growers  not  selling  on  com¬ 
mission.  The  Horticultural  societies  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  have 
approved  the  project  through  their  of¬ 
ficers  and  it  will  be  presented  to  similar 
organizations  in  other  States.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  put  the  New  England  apple 
industry  before  the  public  at  large,  con¬ 
vincing  them  that  there  is  nothing  quite 
as  desirable  in  the  fruit  line  as  a  New 
England  apple.  From  the  list  of  names 
of  the  Massachusetts  committee,  the  suc¬ 


cess  of  this  enterprise  would  seem  as¬ 
sured,  so  far  as  such  a  list  can  guaran¬ 
tee  success.  This  makes  the  second  ap¬ 
ple-advertising  campaign  under  way  in 
the  East;  Virginia  is  undertaking  a  two 
cents  per  barrel  proposition  to  push  Vir¬ 
ginia  apples  in  European  markets,  with 
about  700,000  barrels  signed  up  to  date. 

There  is  no  value  in  selecting  black 
raspberry  tips  from  heavily  producing 
plants,  nor  in  selecting  extra  large  tips, 
provided  the  parent  plant  is  healthy,  says 
Stanley  Johnston  in  the  Michigan  Sta¬ 
tion’s  Quarterly  Bulletin  for  May.  He 
observes,  “Some  of  the  least  productive 
parent  plants  were  low  yielders  because 
they  possessed  only  one  or  two  fruiting 
canes.  It  is  significant  that  their  daugh¬ 
ter  plants  did  not  show  any  marked 
tendency  in  this  direction,  nor  did  the 
daughters  of  heavy  .yielding  plants  show 
any  marked  tendency  to  produce  daugh¬ 
ters  with  more  than  the  average  number 
of  canes.  Earlier  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  best  fruiting  wood  of  the 
black  raspberry  is  found  on  the  main 
cane  and  on  the  basal  section  of  its 
latex-als  and  that  light  pruning  back  of 
the  laterals  of  a  few-caned  hill  does  not 
enable  the  hill  materially  to  surpass  the 
yield  of  a  rather  severely  pruned  hill  of 
the  same  cane  number.”  r.  h.  sudds. 


N.  Y.  State  Nurserymen’s  Association 
Field  Day 

The  New  York  State  Nurserymen’s 
Association  will  hold  its  field  day  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  July  9. 
Things  of  interest  to  nurserymen,  from 
the  production  and  handling  of  nursery 
stock  to  the  development  of  new  varieties 
of  fruit,  and  the  many  other  horticul¬ 
tural  activities  under  way  at  the  Geneva 
Station  will  be  examined  and  discussed. 
H.  B.  Tukey  is  in  in  charge  of  the  nurs¬ 
ery  investigations  at  the  Station.  The 
morning  will  be  devoted  to  a  visit  to  the 
nursery  field  work  being  carried  on  by  the 
Station  on  a  nearby  farm.  Some  of  the 
problems  under  study  on  this  farm  are 
the  growing  of  seedling  stocks,  Fall  vs. 
Spring  planting  of  seed,  methods  of  cov¬ 
ering  seed,  after-ripening  tests,  the  best 
sources  of  lining-out  stock,  cover  crop 
and  fertilizer  tests,  field  propagation 
methods,  insect  and  disease  control,  with 
demonstrations  of  dusting  and  spraying 
machinery,  and  many  other  experiments 
of  special  interest  to  nurserymen.  The 
afternoon  will  be  taken  up  with  a  tour  of 
the  Station  grounds  visiting  the  lilac 
plantings,  rock  garden,  and  rose  plant¬ 
ings,  and  the  inspection  of  the  many  lines 
of  work  under  way  of  direct  interest  to 
nurserymen,  although  outside  the  scope 
of  the  special  nursery  investigations. 
Some  of  these  experiments  have  been  in 
progress  many  years,  and  include,  among 
other  things,  ^tests  of  Mazzard  and  Ma- 
haleb  stocks  for  cherries,  plum  root¬ 
stocks,  and  the  new  fruits  under  test, 
especially  strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
cherries. 


That  Plowing  Question 

I  noticed  bn  .Page  724  the  request  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
land  a  man  can  plow  with  two  horses  in 
a  day.  With  a  good  pair  of  horses  or 
mules,  two  acres  per  day  is  usually  done 
in  this  section  by  the  10-hour  day  system, 
though  I  have  often  plowed  2%  acres  a 
day  in  late  Fall  or  early  Spring  when 
the  weather  was  cool  enough  to  keep  the 
team  steadily  going.  When  one  has  to 
hire  the  team  and  man  to  plow,  $1.50 
for  each  horse  or  mule  and  $1  for  the 
man  is  the  regular  price  per  day,  $4 
in  all.  W.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Luck  of  Oldacres,  by  Elaine 
Goodale  Eastman,  is  a  story  for  old  and 
young,  wholesome  and  refreshing.  It  is 
a  story  of  a  beautiful  old  run-down  New 
England  farm,  a  large  family  with  very 
little  money,  who  turn  the  place  into  a 
Summer  camp  and  have  varied  experi¬ 
ences  and  great  luck.  “Mother”  is  a 
marvelous  cook,  “Grarnp”  a  botanist,  and 
each  member  of  the  family  contributes 
his  or  her  share  and  the  biggest  surprise 
comes  to  them  in  the  end.  For  sale  by 
The  Rural  New-Yorker;  price  $1.75. 

My  Automobile,  Its  Operation,  Care 
and  Repair,  by  Harold  F.  Blanchard,  M. 
E.  This  is  a  handy  book  for  automobile 
owners  and  drivers  fully  describing  the 
care  and  operation  of  all  types  of  cars 
and  giving  step  by  step  instructions  for 
finding  and  curing  trouble  of  every  kind. 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York ;  price  $3.50. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

Mere  Echoes  of  the  1930  Tour 

“Several  of  my  friends  want  to  know 
why  I  am  going  on  the  train,  when  as 
we  have  a  very  good  car  I  could  easily 
take  the  machine  and  get  a  closer  view  of 
the  country  and  its  natives,  than  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  car  window,  speeding 
through.  I  am  sending  on  my  reason  for 
others  to  see.  On  the  train  it  is  possible 
to  form  lasting  friendships  with  new  and 
worth-while  people.  At  my  age  I  am  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  need  of  friendships 
rather  than  mere  acquaintances.  When 
driving  through  the  same  country  in  a 
car,  one  might  have  made  a  chance  friend, 
but  not  at  all  the  precious  devoted  friend¬ 
ship  that  I  have  seen  spring  from  last 
year’s  Ii.  N.-Y.  tour.” 

“In  the  interest  of  this  year’s  tourists 
I  want  to  mention  that  the  lioppy  seed  of 


the  beautiful  Lake  Louise  variety  is 
mailed  by  the  manager  of  the  Chalet  to 
all  who  sign  the  register.  Also  this  is 
the  place  for  photography.  R.  N.-Y.  tour¬ 
ists  will  find  the  Lake  Louise  back¬ 
ground  a  most  valuable  addition  to  any 
portrait.  Here  we  brushed  elbows  with 
the  king’s  physician  last  year.  Anything 
might  come  of  a  visit  to  Lake  Louise  and 
Banff,  but  I  found  it  so  funny  to  read 
the  notices  in  the  bedrooms  to  the  guests 
who  play  bagpipes :  ‘Please  do  not  pipe 
here.’  A  great  convention  of  pipers  meets 
here  every  year  in  late  August.” 

“The  valley  of  the  Columbia  is  every 
bit  as  grand  as  the  mountains.  We  saw 
it  40  miles  from  the  sea  on  a  warm  sunny 
afternoon,  but  the  mist  hovering  between 
its  deep  wide  banks  balked  the  photogra¬ 
phers.  Mt.  St.  Helena,  snow-tipped, 
looked  down  from  the  sky  with  a  veil  of 
cloud  trailing  from  her  summit.  She 
overlooked  us  during  all  that  long  after¬ 
noon’s  bus  ride  amidst  the  most  stupend¬ 
ous  scenery  of  the  West.  An  experienced 
traveler  and  his  family  were  agreed  that 
what  we  have  in  our  Rockies  equals  or 
exceeds  Switzerland,  which  they  had 
visited.” 


I  read  with  interest  the  articles  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  second  annual  Coast  to  Coast 
Tour ;  as  I  went  last  year  I  hardly  can 
go  this  year.  To  anyone  who  can  go  I 
say  do  not  miss  it,  a  wonderful  trip.  See 
the  western  cities  with  their  flowers. 
They  are  beautiful.  See  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  a  wonderful  sight,  silver  gray  in 
color,  towering  about  two  miles  high, 
some  snow-capped.  When  we  were  there 
a  snowstorm  went  over  the  top  of  some ; 
beautiful  sunshine  down  in  the  valleys. 
Well  worth  the  cost  of  the  trip  to  see.  I 
mention  just  a  few  of  the  wonderful 
things  that  you  will  see  on  the  trip.  I 
hope  to  be  with  you  again  in  1932. 

New  York.  b.  e.  o. 

Little  can  be  added  to  this  recommen¬ 
dation  of  last  year’s  trip.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  interest  shown  by  the  first  tour¬ 
ists,  and  we  will  look  for  them  to  join  us 
another  year. 

A  subscriber  for  20  years  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  reading  about  everything  in  it, 
the  Coast  to  Coast  trip  did  not  escape 
my  attention.  Being  entitled  to  trans¬ 
portation  I  would  be  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  the  charges  from  Buf¬ 
falo,  with  transportation  deducted,  also 
as  information  for  others,  with  transpor¬ 
tation  included.  Will  you  forward  this 
information  together  with  booklet? 

New  York.  0.  s.  R. 

Passes  can  be  used,  but  advise  us  early 
just  what  passes  you  can  get. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  pam- 
pnlet  of  your  excursion  to  the  Canadian 
Northwest  on  August  15  and  advise  if 
tins  excursion  could  be  joined  at  Buffalo 
or  hicago.  Also  details  of  the  cost  of 
the  same  _  _  c.  w.  K. 

West  Virginia. 

.  ^  Possible  to  join  the  tour  at 

either  of  these  points,  and  the  pamphlet 
gives  full  particulars.  Write  us  if  any 
other  questions  arise. 

I  have  a  neighbor,  a  school-teacher, 
who  is  arranging  for  a  vacation  tour  with 
another  teacher  who  is  a  friend  of  hers. 
1  mentioned  your  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 
to  her  and  she  seemed  quite  interested. 
1  lease  send  your  complete  literature  cov¬ 
ering  the  trip  to  her.  w.  d  y 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  to  send  the  literature  and 
hope  these  friends  will  go  with  us. 
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Boxwood 


Strong  2  yr.  heavy-rooted  C-in.  plants,  $6 
per  100.  Th.  F.  v,  d.  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
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Kill, Weeds  with 


Burn  them,  seeds 
while  still  green.  Intwiso  belt 
of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch  20fln* 
*•'  ,d<Vs,tr0i3  Canada  ThisUe 

Quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy  Ho??' 
.-V'  ■  eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluahi«f»  ' 
destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows  fo' 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfectimr 3t?ne 
stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  bv 
mental  Stations.  Farmers,  Fo“estera  pW‘~ 

men.  Fox  Ranchers  and  others.  ’  Pou,trJ’- 
Writc  for  Bulletin  No.  76-B~-FYe. 

IL  BURNER  COMPANY 
Wes*  New  York,  N.  J. 

S»n  Francises.  Cal. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

New  FREE  Catalog 

Buy  Direct — Save  V2 

on  all  Plumbing,  Heating  and 
Roofing  Supplies.  Send  for 
FREE  CATALOG  full  of  Real 
Bargains. 


rT 

STANLEY  PLUMBING 

407  N.  Broad  Street 


SUPPLY  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


BENNETT  MFG.  Co., 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built 
One  and  two  row  models.  One 
horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Bio 
labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  Great  for  si¬ 
lage.  FreeTrial .  A  gen  ts  Wan  ted 
Write  for  catalog. 

Box  004  Westerville,  Ohic 


riW?5!1  Make  Every  Acre  Pay!  | 

MARTIN  cuts  ditches^*- 
b  ti/li?  —open — tile  drainage— 
irrigation.  Terraces  to 
keeprich  topsoil  home, grades 
roads.  5  Models  $37.50  up.  Uses  animals  or  tractor"?5 
Liberal  terms.  Write  us  or  see  your  dealer.^^— < 
Owensboro  Ditcher&GraderCo.^r>fi3.Tl(  J| 
Inc.,  Box  34  Owensboro,  Ky.  W  I 


ANY 
LENGTH 
[ft8*  WE  PAY 
IS'  '  the  FREIGHT 

" hardwood  rungs  -  best  materials 
L.  FERRIS.  BOX  245  INTERLAKEN,, N.Y 

Potted  Str  awberr  yPlants 

Ready  for  delivery.  July  1st  to  November  1st 
You  save  a  year  by  planting  now 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants  are  shipped  with  ball  of 
earth  on  roots,  which  insures  the  life  of  each  plant 
if  planted  carefully  without  breaking  the  soil  awav 
from  the  roots. 

_ .  .  .  .  „  10  25  100 

Standard  varieties:  -  -  -  $0.70  $1.50  $5.00 

Blakemore.  Bellmar,  Chesapeake,  Cooper.  Premier 
Dunlap,  Wm.  Belt,  Early  Jersey  Giant,  Missionary’ 
Gandy.  Howard  17,  Lupton  Late,  Big  Joe.  Big  Late' 
New  York,  Ryekman,  Corsican,  Bubach,  Heflin  Early. 

_  .  ,  x.  10  25  100 

Everbearing  varieties:  -  -  $  1 .00  $2.25  $8  00 

Champion,  Progressive,  and  Mastodon. 

BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES,  Inc. 


BOX  1 

SELBY  VILLE,  DEL. 


TRANSPLANTED  strawberry  plants 

Best  for  July  and  August  plant¬ 
ing.  Just  as  good  as  pot- grown 
plants,  at  one-third  the  cost.  Will 
bear  next  Spring.  We  have  250,000 
plants  in  30  varieties.  Also  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry  and  other  plants. 
By  our  new  method,  we  ship  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Plants  and  Vines,  all  sum¬ 
mer.  48  years  in  business.  48-page 
Catalog  FREE.  Write  for  it. 

Box  251  Pulaski,  New  York 


L.  J.  FARMER 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY 

PI  ANTS  for  August  and  Fall;  Layer  Straw- 
*  “7"  *  berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Aspara¬ 
gus  Plants  for  September  and  F.  II.  Catalogue  free. 


HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 


Catalogue  _ 

Hampton  linys,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  "huunsc,?0r^5 

years.  IS  1  per  100.  *4  per  500,  per  1000,  postpaid. 
HUI  F  BROTHERS  -  Burnham,  Maine 


100  Acres  Vegetable  Plants 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Danish  Ballhead. 
Goldeiiacre,  Flatdutch,  Enkhuizeu  Glory.  Price  $1  00 
thousand.  Marglobe  Tomato  plants  from  State  Certi¬ 
fied  seeds,  $1.50  thousand;  Baltimore,  Bonnybest  ami 
Stone  same  prices.  Our  plants  are  selected  and  graded 
and  must  please  you  or  money  refunded.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you.  Shipping  capacity  %  mil¬ 
lion  daily. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 

LnftU  f  LOW  PRICES  ON  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
*  .  EXTRA  SPECIAL  FOR  30  DAYS 

Cabbage  Plants— Copenhagen,  Wakefields,  Ballhead, 
Jlatdutch,  Glory,  $|.00  thousand;  10,000,  $7  50: 

oO  000,  $35.00.  Tomato  Plants.  $1.00  thousand.  Sweet 
potato,  $2.00.  Pepper,  $2.50.  Well  packed,  good 
delivery  absolutely  guaranteed. 

FARMERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia 

Of  \  1YTTQ  Sen!  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post 
1  fjfil.ll  IQ  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B 

_  ,  ,  100  500 

Cabbage  . $  .45  $1.00 

Cauliflower  . 75  2  00 

Tomato  . 50  L15 

Pepper  . 85  2.25 

Celery  &  B.  Sprouts  . 60  1.65 

Catalog  free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 

r  Xj  -A.  JVT  T  S  —  POSTPAID 

Beet,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Mangle,  Tobacco,  3  doz., 
25c;  100,  50c;  1,000,  $3.25;  Tomato,  Aster,  2  doz., 
25c;  100,  60c;  1,000.  $4.50;  Pepper,  Egg  Plant, 

Zinnia,  Salvia,  doz.,  25c;  100,  $1.25:  Cabbage,  4  doz., 
25c;  100.  40c;  400,  $1.00;  1,000,  $2.00;  (5,000  Express 
Collect,  $5J>0).  Catalog. 


6000 
or  more 
1000  Per  M 

$1.65  $1.50 

3.50  3.00 

1.80  1.65 

3.75  3.50 

2.75  2.50 


GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM, 


Smoketown,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants.  $1.50 — 
1,000;  5,000— $6.25.  Pepper  Plants,  $1.50—1,000. 
Tomato  Plants  from  certified  seed,  500 — 70c;  $1.00 — 
1,000-  Prompt  shipment.  Roots  mossed.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Sims  Potato  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  $6.00,  Grimm  Alfalfa 
$8.00,  White  Sweet  Clover  $3.00.  All  60-lb. 
bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  satisfied. 

GEORGE  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas 

Celery,  Caulillower,  Cabbage  Plants 

Leading  varieties— catalogue  free 

1IAKKY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bay*,  N.  Y. 


PERENNIAL 
FLOWER 
PLANTS 


FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL 

Delphiniums,  Phlox,  Oriental 
Poppies,  Lupines,  and  261  others. 
Will  live  outdoors  in  Winter  and 
bloom  next  Summer.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 
HAMPTON  BAYS  NEW  YORK 
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A  History  of  Grape-growing 
in  the  Eastern  United 
States 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Part  IX. 

While  the  greater  number  of  commer¬ 
cial  grape  regions  have  long  practiced  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation,  yet  a  few  have  been 
quite  indifferent,  and  have  allowed  weeds 
to  occupy  the  soil  over  much  of  the  grow- 
in<>  period  each  season.  During  the  past 
25  years  the  value  of  weed  control  has 
come  to  be  more  appreciated.  It  would 
seem  that  generally  speaking  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  commercial  vineyards  is  now 
done  with  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  objects  for  so  doing,  and  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  timeliness  is  recognized  as 
never  before.  In  some  instances  vine  cul¬ 
tivation  has  been  considered  a  substitute 
for  fertilization,  and  as  a  result  some  in¬ 
jury  has  resulted  from  intensive  working 
of  the  soil.  With  the  passing  of  the  years 
it  has  become  very  evident  that,  while 
the  grape  is  most  versatile  in  its  soil 
adaptabilities,  there  are  many  situations 
given  to  vineyarding  that  have  never  been 
profitable,  nor  can  they  ever  be.  The 
value  of  soil  drainage  for  grape-growing 
has  been  given  greater  consideration 
within  recent  years,  to  the  end  that 
rarely  are  vines  now  planted  until  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  removal  of  surplus  soil 
water  has  been  made. 

The  relationship  of  vineyard  surround¬ 
ings  to  insect  infestations  and  dieases 
has  come  to  be  more  appreciated.  It  is 
only  within  recent  years  that  vineyard 
sanitation  is  recognized  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  spraying.  The  correlation  of 
nearby  woodlots,  depression,  gullies,  or 
undergrowth  with  black-rot  and  the  mil¬ 
dews  and  certain  insects  cannot  now  be 
denied.  And  it  is  only  through  provision 
of  good  air  drainage  by  the  removal  of 
obstructions,  that  mildews  and  rot  can 
most  effectively  be  controlled  by  spraying. 
It  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  insects  injurious  to  the  vine  may 
be  quite  effectually  controlled  through 
the  destruction  of  the  rubbish  in  which 
they  are  protected  over  Winter.  Formerly 
the  vineyardist  knew  very  little  about  the 
hibernation  of  any  of  the  vine  pests,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  seemed  to  attack  certain 
portions  of  his  vineyard  year  after  year. 
Now  he  knows  or  can  learn  why. 

The  control  of  vine  insects  and  diseases 
through  spraying,  in  common  with  the 
control  of  other  fruit  pests,  has  made 
great  advances  during  the  past  25  years. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  period  arsenate 
of  lead  was  little  used  as  a  poison  for 
chewing  insects,  but  rather  white  arsenic 
was  the  common  one  for 'grapes.  Nicotine 
sulphate  preparations  for  the  control  of 
sucking  insects  had  not  been  introduced, 
but  dependence  was  placed  on  whale  oil 
soap  and  oil  emulsions.  These  latter  were 
not  so  effective  nor  were  they  so  easily- 
prepared  for  use,  as  much  more  time  was 
necessary  and  they  had  to  be  thoroughly 
worked  into  condition  before  they  could 
be  added  to  the  other  components.  The 
only  spray  material  for  grapes  that  has 
survived  from  the  beginning  is  Bordeaux 
mixture.  Today  this  is  just  as  standard 
for  mildew  and  black  rot  control  as  it 
proved  30  or  40  years  ago.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  within  the  past  quarter 
century  to  combine  copper  sulphate  and 
lime  into  a  dust  that  when  mixed  with 
water  either  in  the  spray  tank,  or  with 
dew  and  rain  on  the  leaves  would  give 
a  Bordeaux  mixture  comparable  to  the 
homemade  preparation,  yet  such  sub¬ 
stances  are  apparently  just  as  ineffective 
today  as  when  first  brought  out.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  past  25  years 
have  witnessed  a  great  improvement  in 
grape  spray  machinery.  Sprayers  that  de¬ 
velop  the  necessary  power  from  the  wheels 
are  made  sturdier  and  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  greater  pressure 
for  a  longer  period  than  formerly,  while 
the  introduction  of  the  gasoline  engine 
has  made  possible  very  satisfactory 
power  grape  sprayers. 

The  use  of  green  manure  crops  in  the 
vineyard  is  a  practice  that  has  grown 
within  the  period  we  are  considering. 
While  it  is  by  no  means  generally 
adopted,  yet  each  year  finds  more  and 
more  the  seeding  of  some  crop  that  later 
will  be  turned  under.  When  it  is  realized 
that  green  manure  crops  serve  some  pur¬ 
poses  well  if  consistently  used  year  after 
year,  but  that  too  extravagant  claims 
have  been  made  as  to  their  values,  they 
will  more  generally  be  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  farm  manures. 

Probably  the  changes  in  grape  con¬ 
tainers  has  been  more  pronounced  within 
the  past  25  years,  than  in  all  the  years 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  this  epoch. 
And  we  might  add  that  the  uses  to  which 
American  grapes  have  been  and  are  put 
have  been  responsible  for  the  changes  in 
packages.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
pioneers  in  grape-growing  were  solely 
concerned  with  the  production  of  grapes 
for  wines,  and  for  many  years  the  trans¬ 
portation  from  place  to  place  could  be 
made  in  any  sort  of  container.  Later 
when  wine  grapes  were  shipped  by  rail 
or  otherwise  to  considerable  distances, 
shallow  crates  or  trays  were  used.  But 
v-hen  the  time  came  that  grapes  were 
grown  for  dessert  or  other  table  uses, 
various  basket  containers  in  suitable 
sizes  for  all  demands  were  devised  to 
carry  the  fruit.  One  of  the  most  popular 
containers  was  the  eight-pound  climax 
basket.  Later  this  was  superseded  by  a 
smaller  one,  and  finally  the  two  and  four- 


quart  climax  baskets  became  standard  for 
the  users  of  small  quantities  of  grapes. 
But  before  the  latter  came  into  use,  cer¬ 
tain  customers  made  known  their  wants 
for  a  package  of  grapes  larger  than  the 
eight-pound  basket,  but  smaller  than  the 
bushel  or  crate.  Hence  the  so-called 
jumbo  or  20-pound  basket,  but  which  now 
has  been  standardized  to  12  quarts,  soon 
became  the  predominant  package  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  eastern  grape  sections.  And 
with  the  general  use  of  the  12-quart 
basket,  the  smaller  packages  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  markets.  This  size 
basket  seemed  to  serve  many  uses,  since 
it  holds  about  16  pounds  of  fruit.  The 
consumer  who  wishes  to  make  grape 
juice,  jelly  or  jam  prefers  it,  while  for 
restaurant  and  hotel  trade  it  is  a  good 
container  for  carrying  dessert  grapes. 
Within  the  past  few  years  the  pendulum 
has  swung  somewhat  away  from  the  12- 
quart  package  to  the  two  and  four-quart 
sizes  again,  and  the  bushel  basket  is  now 
much  used. 

One  of  the  important  advances  within 
recent  years  has  been  the  establishment  of 
central,  packing-houses  for  American 
grapes.  The  handling  of  grapes  through 
such  houses  insures  a  most  uniform  lot 
of  fruit.  Those  who  do  the  packing  have 
certain  definite  standards  before  them, 
and  as  they  know  not  whose  grapes  they 
are  working  with  at  any  time,  each  and 
every  basket  is  like  every  other.  And 
as  they  are  packed  after  the  fruit  has 
lost  some  of  its  water,  it  can  be  so  filled 


that  there  will  be  but  little  slack  when  it 
arrives  at  the  distributors.  The  packing 
of  grapes  in  the  central  house  also  makes 
for  much  higher  quality  fruit,  as  the  un¬ 
fit  or  imperfect  is  eliminated. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  the 
changes  in  grape-growing  and  marketing 
methods  of  the  past  25  years,  it  would 
seem  from  the  foregoing  that  the  grower 
of  American  grapes  possesses  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  equipment  to  produce  and 
get  to  market  this  delicious  fruit  to  better 
advantage  than  has  been  possible  at  any 
period  since  grapes  became  of  commer¬ 
cial  importance  in  the  East.  May  not 
the  possession  of  all  this  information  be 
the  answer  as  to  the  why  of  the  present 
surplus  ? 

Probably  some  of  you  who  have  read 
this  series  of  articles  will  have  wondered 
why  there  have  been  so  many  ups  and 
downs,  so  many  shifts  from  one  region  to 
another,  even  after  many  native  varie¬ 
ties  had  been  introduced.  It  will  have 
been  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few,  grape-growing  has  at  one  time 
or  another  been  attempted  in  nearly  all 
the  States  east  of  the  Rockies.  Yet  to¬ 
day  the  regions  that  are  growing  Ameri¬ 
can  grapes  commercially  and  with  some 
semblance  of  success  can  be  counted  on 
the  two  hands.  It  is  quite  understandable 
that  distance  from  large  outlets  and  lack 
of  transportation  may  account  for  the 
decline  in  many  instances,  but  even  when 
these  conditions  are  satisfied  it  can  be 
shown  that  some  localities  that  promised 


well  made  little  or  no  progress,  even,  at 
a  time  when  the  problem  of  the  surplus 
was  not  with  us.  Quite  often  many  in¬ 
dividuals  are  carried  into  a  project  be¬ 
cause  of  the  enthusiasm  of  others,  only 
to  find  later  that  they  are  ill-fitted  for 
the  undertaking.  Such  mass  action  is 
still  with  us  today,  as  witness  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  various  land  booms  that  are 
exploited  and  exploded  almost  simul¬ 
taneously.  No  doubt  many  sections  took 
to  grape-growing  under  somewhat  similar 
stimulation,  though  less  spectacular.  The 
motives  that  induced  the  pioneer  to  try 
over  and  over  again  after  repeated  fail¬ 
ures  the  culture  of  the  Vitis  vinifera  in 
the  East  and  South  were  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  First  he  wished  to  grow  a  crop 
that  he  was  familiar  with  in  his  native 
land,  and  which  still  linked  him  with  it, 
and  secondly  he  wanted  a  home  supply  of 
the  wines  to  which  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  since  childhood.  But  today  the 
opening  of  any  new  development,  or  the 
introduction  of  a  new  crop,  has  back  of 
it  many  agencies,  which  in  turn  expect 
to  profit  by  the  success  of  the  project. 
Some  of  the  grape  developments  of  re¬ 
cent  years  have  been  stimulated  by  just 
such  agencies,  a  few  with  the  most  hon¬ 
orable  intentions.  Much  of  the  planting 
made  under  get-rich-quick  propoganda 
was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  start;  in 
other  localities  the  end  is  not  yet,  but 
inevitable. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


BETTER 


THAN 


HOME-MIXED 


BORDEAUX 


PYROX  goes 

Finest  Nozzles 


through 


under  HIGH  PRESSURE 


Comes  out  a 
mist  **  Sticks 
like  paint 


YOU  couldn’t  expect  to  protect 
your  crops  if  you  did  your  spray¬ 
ing  with  a  watering  can.  The  drops 
would  merely  streak  the  foliage,  leav¬ 
ing  gaps  for  bugs  and  blights  to  attack 
the  plants. 

And  yet  that — to  a  lesser  degree — is 
just  what  happens  when  you  depend 
on  home-mixed  Bordeaux. 

For,  however  skillful  you  may  be  at 
mixing  Bordeaux,  however  much  time 
you  spend  at  it,  you  cannot  hope  to 
get  the  smooth,  uniform  mixture  you 
can  get  in  five  short  minutes  by  mix¬ 
ing  Pyrox  with  water. 

And  so  you  have  to  use  coarse  noz¬ 
zles.  Otherwise  the  Bordeaux  would 
clog  them.  And  coarse  nozzles  mean 
large  drops.  And  large  drops  mean 
spotty  protection. 

But  Pyrox — made  of  the  finest  in¬ 
gredients,  all  ready  for  you  in  colloidal 
suspension — will  pass  through  the  fin¬ 
est  spray  nozzles  made,  and  so  come 
out  in  a  fine  mist  that  covers  every 
leaf  completely  and  sticks  like  paint 
even  through  the  hardest  rainstorms. 
It  gives  complete  protection.  Insects 
and  plant  disease  are  defeated  before 
they  begin  to  work.  Crops  thrive. 
Yields  increase.  Greater  profits  pay 
for  the  PYROX  many  times  over! 


Compare  the  two  openings  in  the  magnified  sec¬ 
tions  of  spray  disks  at  right.  While  Bordeaux 
needs  a  comparatively  large  opening  (see  B), 
Pyrox  goes  through  a  much  smaller  opening  (see 
A),  making  a  fine,  mist-like  spray  as  shown  above. 


For  proof,  read  the  letters  at  the  right. 

Get  a  can  or  a  jar  today — at  any 
leading  hardware,  seed,  or  farm  sup¬ 
ply  store.  Use  it  on  part  of  your  crop 
at  least — and  watch  that  part  beat 
the  rest! 

Pyrox  gives  complete  protection 

You  can  save  the  time  you  now  waste 
in  making  your  own  mixture.  You  can 
give  your  crops  full  protection — with¬ 
out  wasting  material,  without  burning 
foliage,  without  clogging  nozzles.  You 
can  stimulate  the  growth  of  your  crops, 
and  make  more  money ! 

Write  for  FREE  Spray  Guide.  This 
valuable  book  gives  briefly  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  want  about  insect  pests 
and  plant  diseases — and  tells  how  to 
fight  them  successfully. 

Bowker  Chemical  Company,  Dept. 
R.  G.,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Just  mix 


lyrox 

with  water-and  spray 


WHAT  GROWERS  SAY! 

Used  for  12  Years:  "For 
the  past  twelve  years  I  have 
planted  from  10  to  60  acres 
of  potatoes,  from  which  1  have 
had  a  yield  of  about  300 
bushels  each  year.  I  have 
always  used  Pyrox  in  raising 
potatoes  as  well  as  tomatoes 
and  other  garden  vegetables. 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
Pyrox  to  every  grower  of 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables 
John  Crowley,  Mgr.,  Auburn 
Prison  Farm,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Keeps  Vines  Green:  ftSome 
of  my  potatoes  were  sprayed 
three  times,  others five  times — 
all  with  Pyrox.  The  plot  1 
sprayed  five  times  showed  an 
increase  of  40  bu.  to  the  acre 
over  the  plot  sprayed  three 
times.  My  neighbors,  who  had 
used  other  materials,  re¬ 
marked  how  green  my  vines 
looked  compared  to  theirs. 
They  stayed  green  until  frost 
killed  them.  My  crop  yielded 
373  bu.  per  acre."  Fred 
Noseworthy,  Thorndike,  Me. 

Now — Nicotine  Pyrox 

If  you  have  a  garden  patch,  you  will  want  a  jar 
of  the  new  Nicotine  Pyrox  —  standard  Pyrox 
treated  with  nicotine.  It  not  only  kills  leaf-chewing 
insects,  prevents  blight  and  other  diseases,  and 
stimulates  plant  growth,  as  standard  Pyrox  does, 
but  it  also  kills  sucking  insects,  such  as  aphids, 
thrips,  and  leaf-hoppers.  Standard  Pyrox  is  de¬ 
signed  for  most  commercial  crops,  but  in  the 
garden,  where  sucking  insects  do  so  much  damage, 
you  will  need  Nicotine  Pyrox. 
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ou  bought  the  tractor 

because  you  know  it  gives 


MORE 

HORSEPOWER 

per  dollar 


Buy  EXH  YL  Gasoline 

for  the  same  reason 


FARMERS  are  buy¬ 
ing  more  tractors 
today  and  fewer  horses 
because  gasoline  engines 
work  faster  and  cost  less  in  the 
long  run. 

They  are  buying  more  Ethyl 
Gasoline  for  the  same  reason. 
Ethyl  increases  the  advantage 
gasoline  engines  give  you. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  is  more  than 
good  gasoline;  it  is  good  gasoline 
plus  Ethyl  fluid. 

Inside  the  engine,  the  Ethyl 
fluid  controls  combustion.  It 
prevents  the  uneven  explosions 
that  cause  power-waste,  harm¬ 
ful  "knock”  and  overheating. 
It  governs  the  burning  so  that 


Cow*** 


power  is  delivered  to 
the  pistons  with  a 
smoothly  increasing 
pressure  that  brings  out 
the  best  performance  of  any 
gasoline  engine. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  million 
farmers  who  already  use  Ethyl 
in  passenger  cars,  you  will 
find  that  it  will  make  just  as 
A  big  an  improvement  in  your 
v“/  truck  or  in  your  tractor.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  keeps  any  engine  in 
better  shape.  It  takes  you  there 
and  gets  you  back  sooner — 
whether  you  are  driving  to 
town  or  plowing  a  field.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrys¬ 
ler  Building,  New  York  City. 


GOOD 

GASOLINE 


+ 


Id  ffm~H 

ETHYL 

GASOLINE 

The  active  ingredient  used  in  Ethyl  fluid  is  lead. 


ETHYL  GASOLINE 
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Lawn  Clippings 

The  season  for  cutting  lawns  is  at  its 
height,  and  the  frequent  rains  of  the 
past  month  have  stimulated  the  growth 
of  grass  to  a  point  where  frequent  cut¬ 
ting  is  necessary,  if  that  velvety  grass 
appearance  is  to  be  maintained.  Re¬ 
taining  this  velvety  green  through  the 
Summer  is  the  ambition  of  home  garden¬ 
ers,  yet  how  frequently  in  our  eagerness 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  it,  do  we 
defeat  our  real  purpose.  The  rapid 
growth  of  grass  on  our  lawns,  stimulated 
by  the  action  of  chemical  fertilizers  and 
still  further  stimulated  by  frequent  cut¬ 
ting,  must  in  time  exhaust  the  humus  in 
the  soil.  The  lawn  becomes  affected  by 
the  hot,  dry  weather  in  late  July  and 
August  and  our  choice  green  lawn  of 
early  Spring  becomes  brown  and  patchy. 
The  length  of  time  that  this  condition 
can  be  prevented  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  humus  in  the  soil. 

Every  soil  to  produce  continually  needs 
organic  matter  and  the  mineral  plant 
foods.  While  these  may  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  supplied  in  large  amounts,  they  are 
gradually  used  up  in  the  normal  life 
process  of  the  plants.  By  allowing  the 
grass  clippings  to  remain  where  they  fall 
from  the  mower,  much  of  this  humus  and 
mineral  matter  is  retained  in  the  soil. 
Every  basket  of  clippings  that  is  carried 
away  from  the  lawn  and  destroyed,  robs 
the  grass  of  just  that  much  plant  food 
and  humus,  with  which  to  resist  the  hot, 
dry  weather  that  is  sure  to  come,  some¬ 
time  during  the  season. 

In  order  that  the  clippings  shall  not 
become  too  abundant  and  give  the  lawn 
a  grayish  effect,  through  there  being  too 
large  a  quantity  of  grass  at  a  single 
mowing,  the  lawn  should  be  mowed  at 
frequent  intervals.  If  clipped  frequently 
the  short  clippings  sink  into  the  grass 
roots  and  soon  become  invisible. 

Chemical  fertilizers,  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  ammonia,  are  excellent  for 
growth  and  color  of  the  grass,  but  to  hold 
the  moisture  and  insure  permanence,  the 
humus-making  material  is  essential  and 
there  is  no  cheaper  or  more  effective  way 
of  providing  it  than  by  allowing  the  clip¬ 
pings  to  remain  on  the  lawn. 

SUMNER  1).  HOLLIS. 


As  We  Go  Along 

This  has  not  been  a  dry  Spring  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  but  the  frequent 
days  of  blazing  sunshine  quickly  remove 
all  moisture  from  the  top  layer  of  soil. 
I  irrigate  corn  and  string  beans  in  the 
garden  by  letting  the  water  run  full  pipe 
between  the  rows.  They  respond  quickly 
to  this. 

I  spade  the  garden  as  Avanted,  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  after  mid-Summer  have  a 
heavy  growth  of  weeds  to  turn  under. 
They  are  soft  and  soon  decay,  making 
good  feeding  ground  for  the  roots  of  corn 
and  beans.  Ordinarily  but  few  weeds  have 
opportunity  to  go  to  seed  in  my  culti¬ 
vated  garden.  Yet  there  is  always  an 
abundant  crop  to  turn  under  at  this 
time  of  year.  One  of  the  most  useful  is  a 
soft  plant,  botanically  Commelina,  now 
a  foot  high  and  literally  thick  as  hair  on 
a  dog. 

The  various  raspberry  plants  set  out 
last  Fall  and  in  Spring  are  growing  and 
some  making  a  small  crop.  They  are 
Golden  Queen,  Viking  and  Herbert.  This 
is  not  raspberry  land,  and  when  in  full 
sunshine  they  suffer  unless  watered. 
Some  of  the  Herbert  and  Golden  Queen 
were  set  in  a  quack  sod,  and  have  not 
yet  had  quite  the  care  they  deserve.  Of 
course,  the  quack  Avas  cleared  out  from 
the  spots  where  they  were  set,  but  the 
roots  Avork  in  and  rob  the  plants  of  food 
and  drink.  My  next  job  will  be  with  the 
“planter’s  hoe,”  a  sort  of  hybrid  betAveen 
hoe  and  mattock,  which  I  find  especially 
useful.  Its  weight  does  the  Avork  without 
much  labor  of  striking.  The  quack  will 
be  cleared  out  so  that  the  plants  will 
stand  in  the  center  of  a  clean  spot  at 
least  four  feet  across,  and  be  heavily 
mulched.  Then  I  shall  treat  the  undug 
quack  with  calcium  chlorate  and  see  Avhat 
happens.  I  have  just  got  a  50-pound  drum 
for  that  purpose.  It  cleared  out  the 
poison  ivy  last  year,  so  it  is  the  quack’s 
turn  now.  I  shall  treat  a  small  spot  first 
and  see  what  strength  is  needed  for  a 
thorough  job.  Last  year  I  dug  out  20 
bushels  of  the  roots  from  one  waste 
corner.  Now  this  chemical  will  be  given 
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a  chance  to  work  while  I  do  something 
else,  and  look  on  occasionally. 

Pessimism  is  very  prevalent  in  print 
and  talk.  Some  persons  are  writing  books 
in  that  line.  It  is  an  easy  job  to  “sit 
in  the  seat  of  the  scornful,”  and  one  of 
the  oldest,  evidently  current  as  a  proverb 
in  that  distant  time  when  the  First 
Psalm  was  written.  It  was  commented 
on  then  as  a  poor  attitude  for  the  sitter 
at  least.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
are  having  hard  experiences.  But  I  have 
noticed  that  often  those  who  are  pinched 
the  worst  have  least  to  say  about  it. 
They  brace  up,  take  a  fresh  hold,  and, 
so  far  as  they  can,  adjust  their  affairs 
to  the  times.  Another  thing  observed  is 
that  sometimes  those  who  say  most  have 
really  least  to  complain  about.  Hard  lines 
in  living,  trouble  and  sorrow  are  no  new 
experiences.  There  is  an  old  fable  of  a 
king  Avlio  offered  a  large  gift  to  anyone 
who  had  never  had  trouble  or  sorrow — 
and  found  no  one  in  the  kingdom  to  take 
it.  Perhaps  that  was  his  way  of  getting 
his  people  to  inventory  this  phase  of  life 
and  make  the  result  public.  \v.  av.  h. 


A  Vegetable  Gardener’s 
Notes 

The  rustle  of  the  leaves  of  seed  cata¬ 
logs  and  the  clanking  of  spades  and 
trowels  begin  Avith  the  first  signs  of 
Spring  and  do  not  cease  until  a  little  of 
everything  has  been  planted.  I11  due  time, 
provided  the  Aveather  sends  some  rain  and 
sunshine,  a  crop  is  harvested,  usually  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  little  of  every  green  vege¬ 
table.  We  are  just  about  in  the  midst  of 
this  harvest  xioav.  But  the  idea  that 
caused  us  to  plant  all  those  things  should 
not  be  allowed  to  wear  off  quickly,  other- 
Avise  Ave  shall  soon  be  through  with  the 
harvest  from  the  first  planting  and  fol¬ 
low  in  order  from  a  “feast  to  a  famine” 
so  far  as  green  things  are  concerned. 
Radishes,  lettuce,  young  beets,  young 
carrots,  and  many  others  have  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  season  during  which  they  are 
good,  and,  in  order  to  keep  a  continuous 
supply,  the  first  planting  must  be  fol- 
loAved  by  others  at  intervals  of  about  two 
Aveeks  or  less.  Far-sighted  gardeners  have 
provided  space  in  their  gardens  for  such 
later  plantings,  but  in  case  such  pro¬ 
vision  has  not  been  made,  later  plantings 
of  radishes,  lettuce,  and  spinach  may  be 
made  in  rows  after  the  early  crops  were 
harvested. 

In  addition  to  providing  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  for  Summer  use,  the  garden  should 
be  made  to  supply  some  root  crops  for 
use  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter.  Ruta¬ 
bagas,  turnips,  and  parsnips  may  be 
planted  at  this  season  of  the  year  for 
harvest  in  late  Fall. 

Head  lettuce  is  usually  considered  out 
of  the  question  for  home  gardeners,  but, 
from  all  appearances,  types  are  going  to 
be  developed  which  will  mature  excellent 
heads  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 
Although  the  nutrition  experts  may  tell 
us  that  leaf  lettuce  contains  more  vita¬ 
mins,  head  lettuce  still  has  some  very 
desirable  qualities,  and  the  popularity  of 
this  vegetable  will  be  greatly  increased 
as  soon  as  a  quality  product  is  available 
for  local  trade  and  for  home  use. 

Some  time  ago,  one  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  asked  “I  can  now  buy  tomatoes  at 
20  cents  per  pound.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  can  them  Avlien  I  can  get  them  at 
this  price?”  The  purpose  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  is  to  supply  the  table  Avith  a  cheap 
product  Avlien  the  price  of  the  fresh  fruit 
is  high.  It  would  be  interesting  to  knoAV 
what  the  cost  of  a  half-gallon  jar  of 
canned  tomatoes  would  be  if  the  fruit 
cost  20  cents  per  pound.  It  is  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  greenhouse  toma¬ 
toes  are  selling  out  of  the  stores  at  just 
about  twice  the  price  of  fresh  tomatoes 
shipped  in  from  the  South.  If  you  want 
Avell-flavored  tomatoes,  don’t  pick  them 
green  as  the  southern  shippers  must  do, 
but  allow  them  to  ripen  on  the  vines. 

G.  J.  STOUT. 


Potato  Spraying 

The  Ohio  Station  makes  the  following 
recommendation  for  potato  spraying  in 
that  State : 

“The  spray  to  use  on  potatoes  is  4-0-50 
Bordeaux  mixture.  This  formula  means 
four  pounds  of  blue  vitriol,  six  pounds 
of  good  hydrated  lime,  and  50  gallons  of 
water.  Arsenicals  are  added  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  for  the  control  of  certain  insects. 

“The  first  spray  is  put  on  when  the 
plants  are  three  to  six  inches  tall.  Dur¬ 
ing  hot  Aveather  in  July  and  August  an 
application  is  made  every  week  or  10 
days.  In  an  average  season  8  to  10 
sprays  are  required. 

“Small  plots  of  potatoes  can  be  cared 
for  satisfactorily  Avith  a  hand  duster.  The 
dust  mixture  used  on  potatoes  consists 
of  20  parts-  of  monoliydrated  copper  sul¬ 
phate  and  80  parts  of  hydrated"  lime.  It 
is  necessary  to  dust  just  as  often  as  it  is 
to  spray,  and  the  dust  must  be  applied 
early  in  the  morning  when  the  plants 
are  wet  Avith  deAV.” 


Old  i.ady  (at  the  zoo)  :  “Is  that  a 
man-eating  lion?”  Fed-up  keeper:  “Yes, 
lady,  but  we’re  short  of  men  this  week, 
so  all  he  gets  is  beef.”  — Tit-Bits. 
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The  work  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company  in  the  application  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  to  farming  operations 
began  in  1904.  Today  the  tractors  of  its 
manufacture  furnish  Agriculture  with  an 
abundance  of  power  for  every  season,  crop, 
and  operation.  Today  they  carry  the  name 
"McCormick-Deering”  not  only  to  every 
farming  community  but  also  into  a  great 
variety  of  industrial  operations. 


The  McCormick-Deering  FARMALL, 
which  is  shown  here  cultivating  four  rows 
of  corn,  is  the  crowning  tractor  achievement 
of  the  present  era.  It  is  the  original  all¬ 
purpose  tractor  which  has  made  horseless 
farming  entirely  practicable  on  any  type  of 
farm.  The  McCormick-Deering  FARMALL 
is  a  modern  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
Agriculture  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
McCormick  Reaper  of  1831. 


THE  mission  of  the  McCormick  reaper,  historic 
product  of  a  Virginia  countryside,  was  a  mis¬ 
sion  of  world-wide  emancipation.  With  the  advance 
of  the  reaper  the  immense  burden  of  Agriculture 
was  shifted  from  the  tired  shoulders  of  man  to  the 
sturdier  back  of  the  beast  of  burden  — and  to  the 
machine. 

As  we  commemorate  the  birth  of  the  reaper  in  the 
time  of  its  Centennial  we  mark  a  new  shifting  of 
that  burden.  The  labors  of  Agriculture  are  being 
transferred  from  living,  breathing,  animal  power  to 
tireless  mechanical  power.  This  is  the  day  of  the 
farm  tractor.  Another  emancipation  is  in  the  making, 
and  its  seed,  too,  comes  from  the  loins  of  the  reaper. 

The  great  farming  revolution  which  began  with 
Cyrus  Hall  McCormick’s  invention, just  one  hundred 
years  ago,  moved  forward  on  the  sinews  of  flesh- 
and-blood  power.  Miracles  were  wrought  with  that 
invention  and  with  the  mighty  train  of  machines  that 
followed,  but  for  still  another  seventy  years  after  the 
coming  of  the  reaper  the  power  of  the  farms  was 
little  changed  from  the  power  used  in  the  fields  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Human  muscle,  animal  muscle,  pres¬ 
sure  of  wind,  and  weight  of  falling  water  continued 
to  perform  the  labors  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  fabric  of  modern  civilization  all  progress  is 
interwoven.  With  McCormick  and  his  reaper  began 
a  drift  of  population  that 
today  finds  nine  dwellers 
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in  city  and  town  for  every  food  producer  on  the 
farm — the  drift  from  which  has  come  the  tremen¬ 
dous  work  of  industrialization  that  has  made 
America  great  among  the  nations.  Amazing  fruits 
have  grown  from  this  transplanting  but  none  more 
momentous  than  automotive  power,  the  giant  force 
that  fills  the  roads  with  motor  cars  and  drives  a 
million  tractors  across  the  fields  of  America. 

Twilight  falls  on  the  day  of  the  horse.  Servant 
and  friend  of  man,  he  has  served  loyally  and  well 
but  his  flesh  and  blood  are  giving  way  to  iron  and 
steel.  No  man  can  change  him  to  match  the  needs 


of  today.  The  1931  estimate  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  horse  population 
chronicles  a  loss  of  nearly  nine  million  from  the 
peak  year,  1918,  a  decline  of  more  than  forty  per 
cent.  Automotive  energy  urges  Agriculture  on. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  "to  make  two  ears  of  corn 
or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  up®n  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before,”  as  Dean  Swift  said 
two  centuries  ago.  The  aim  of  power  farming  is  to 
place  Agriculture  on  a  more  profitable  basis.  It 
must  produce  the  money  that  measures  prosperity, 
making  ten  dollars  or  a  hundred  dollars  grow  where 
only  one  dollar  grew  before. 

During  the  century  that  International  Harvester 
here  celebrates,  machines  have  worked  wonders  in 
reducing  the  cost  per  acre,  the  time  per  bushel,  in 
crop  production.  And  now  mechanical  power, 
centering  larger  operations  in  one  man’s  control, 
is  cutting  deeper  and  deeper  into  production  costs, 
showing  the  farmer  the  way  to  profit  and  continued 
prosperity. 

It  is  with  such  fundamental  things  that  we  are 
concerned  today — the  same  factors,  vital  to  human 
destiny,  that  inspired  the  genius  of  McCormick,  the 
inventor.  The  International  Harvester  Company, 
rounding  out  the  record  of  a  hundred  years  of 
service,  confidently  faces  the  problems  and  the 

opportunities  of  Tomorrow 
and  the  Changing  World. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  LARGE  nursery  recently  received  rather  an 
unusual  order — a  customer  wanted  100  toads ! 
Unfortunately  the  batraehian  crop  was  “off,”  and 
the  dealer  was  unable  to  supply  the  toads.  They 
were  wanted  as  garden  policemen,  for  toads  destroy 
an  enormous  number  of  noxious  insects.  European 
gardeners  often  purchase  toads  for  this  purpose,  but 
many  people  do  not  realize  their  economic  value,  and 
view  them  with  dislike,  or  even  fear.  Any  well-in¬ 
formed  person  knows  that  this  humble  animal  is  en¬ 
tirely  harmless  to  humans,  and  one  of  the  gardener’s 
best  friends.  Nor  is  it  just  to  call  the  toad  ugly ;  he 
has  an  expression  of  benign  wisdom,  as  he  sits 
among  the  plants,  and  the  shades  and  markings  of 
his  coat  are  a  fine  example  of  protective  coloration. 
If  you  think  him  slow7,  note  the  lightning  dart  of  his 
tongue  when  some  unwary  insect  appears  within 
range ;  before  you  realize  what  is  happening,  the  in¬ 
sect  is  gone  and  the  toad  is  blandly  waiting  for  the 
second  course.  A  garden  or  greenhouse  toad  be¬ 
comes  very  tame  if  fed  w7ith  insects,  and  learns  to 
recognize  its  friends,  though  not  a  responsive  pet. 
Its  unquestioned  usefulness  earns  a  right  to  our  pro¬ 
tection  ;  all  it  asks  is  the  freedom  of  the  garden, 
and  a  chance  to  get  underground  for  its  Winter  va¬ 
cation.  By  all  means  encourage  the  humble  toad. 

* 

THE  government  Forest  Service  has  been  making 
moisture  tests  to  determine  the  effects  of  forests 
on  air  moisture.  In  a  tract  of  Douglas  fir  the  at¬ 
mospheric  humidity  fell  below7  35  j>er  cent  in  only 
one-third  as  many  hours  as  in  an  open  area  near  by. 
After  the  forested  tract  was  cut  over,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  above  it  appeared  to  become  almost  as  dry  as 
that  over  the  open  space.  The  tests  showed  that 
the  removal  of  the  trees  increased  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  the  humidity  was  below  35  per 
cent  by  two  and  one-half  times.  This  effect  of  the 
woods  is  in-  accordance  w7ith  general  belief,  but  the 
test  mentioned  is  the  first  we  have  known  an  actual 
check  being  made  on  the  matter.  Near  our  boyhood 
home  was  a  farm  valley  between  wooded  hills  on  the 
north  and  south  that  wTas  famous  for  “little 
showers.”  The  rainy  days  and  thunderstorms  of 
the  region  were  the  same  there,  but  in  addition  that 
little  spot,  covering  perhaps  not  more  than  five 
square  miles,  had  many  mild  dashes  of  rain.  Those 
on  the  wider  areas  in  sight,  where  the  sun  was  blaz¬ 
ing,  in  a  cloudless  day  would  see  a  heavy  cloud  over 
that  valley,  then  a  dash  of  rain,  and  it  became  a 
common  remark :  “Another  of  those  Punsit  showers.” 
Undoubtedly  those  north  and  south  w7oods  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

* 

WHY  do  some  onions  from  sets  insist  on  going 
to  seed?  This  question  often  comes  from  those 
who  plant  sets  not  only  for  early  onions  but  later. 
Undoubtedly  heredity  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  determination  to  go  to  seed  crops  out  w7ith  some 
more  than  others.  Another  cause  is  weather  that 
hinders  growth.  All  plants  with  seed-producing 
tendency  try  to  save  themselves  when  they  meet 
unfavorable  growing  conditions.  It  is  as  though 
they  realized  that  the  species  was  in  peril.  It  is 
true  that  “a  thousand  types  are  gone,”  yet  there  has 
always  been  the  struggle,  even  though,  through  dis¬ 
astrous  climatic  changes,  the  type  may  now  be 
found  only  in  “scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone.” 
There  is  general  belief  that  large'  onion  sets  are  the 
chief  reason  for  going  to  seed.  We  have  not  found 
this  to  be  true  in  any  large  sense,  unless  the  sets 
are'  decidedly  overgrown.  Then  they  are  naturally 
nearer  the  normal  condition  of  going  to  seed  the  sec¬ 


ond  year.  The  best  insurance  against  seed  in  an 
average  lot  of  sets  is  to  keep  them  in  “good  grow¬ 
ing  condition,”  by  feeding,  watering  when  dry  if 
practical,  and  proper  culture. 

* 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  for 
some  time  been  investigating  the  loss  caused  by 
spontaneous  heating  of  hay,  both  through  mold  and 
actual  fire,  and  comes  to  the  surprising  conclusion 
that  “Fully  one-tenth  of  the  harvested  hay  crop  of 
the  United  States  is  lost  from  the  time  it  is  cut  un¬ 
til  it  is  used  as  a  result  of  spontaneous  heating ;  it 
is  as  surely  lost  and  consumed  as  if  every  tenth  load 
of  the  harvest  had  been  consigned  to  flames.”  The 
conclusions  are  that  spontaneous  heating  of  hay 
takes  place  in  three  stages.  The  first  stage  is  due 
to  the  vital  activity  of  the  living  cells  of  the  grass 
which  continues  for  some  time  after  it  is  cut.  The 
carbohydrates  of  the  grass  begin  to  break  down  and 
heat  is  evolved.  When  the  mass  of  heating  hay 
reaches  110  degrees  Fahr.  the  life  of  the  grass  cells 
is  destroyed  and  then  commences  the  second  period 
of  spontaneous  heating  caused  by  the  molds  and 
bacteria  that  occur  naturally  in  hay.  Their  num¬ 
bers,  because  of  the  favoring  warmth  and  moisture 
produced  in  the  first  stages  of  heating,  increases 
greatly  and  additional  heat  is  produced,  the  temper¬ 
ature  rising  as  high  as  180  to  185  degrees  Fahr. 
When  hay  is  properly  cured  its  moisture  is  reduced 
from  about  75  per  cent  to  less  than  20  per  cent,  at 
which  point  the  vital  processes  of  the  cells  stop  and 
bacteria  and  molds  cannot  live.  This  ideal  condition 
cannot  always  be  attained  because  to  avoid  rain,  or 
because  of  rush  of  work,  one  draws  in  his  hay  be¬ 
fore  it  is  cured  completely.  The  vital  processes  of 
the  grass  cells  in  improperly  cured  hay  have  not 
been  completely  arrested  and  heating  begins  in  the 
interior  of  the  mow ;  moisture  is  driven  from  the 
warmer  to  the  cooler  parts,  and  the  hay  begins  to 
sweat.*  When  the  temperature  of  a  mass  of  hay 
reaches  180  degrees  Fahr.  the  life  of  the  bacteria 
and  molds  is  destroyed.  The  hay  may  then  either 
slowly  cool  or,  if  conditions  are  exactly  favorable, 
it  may  reach  spontaneous  heating  in  which  the  tem¬ 
perature  rises  to  the  point  of  ignition.  As  to  this 
third  stage,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  finds 
that  the  bacteria  in  the  interior  of  the  hay  mass,  if 
air  is  excluded,  produce  very  unstable  compounds. 
Upon  the  accidental  access  of  air,  these  compounds 
are  oxidized  rapidly  causing  heat  so  great  as  to  kill 
the  bacteria  and  to  raise  the  temperature  quickly  to 
ignition.  To  prevent  fire  from  the  heating  of  hay, 
it  is  advised  that,  if  a  burnt  odor  becomes  percepti¬ 
ble,  measures  should  be  taken  to  locate  the  fire 
pocket  which  has  formed  somewhere  within  the 
mow.  When  found  the  hay  must  be  removed 
at  once,  but  first  provide  fire-fighting  appliances  or 
water  for  extinguishing  any  outbreak  of  flames,  for 
there  is  always  danger  that  the  sudden  admission 
of  air  to  the  fire  pocket  may  cause  the  outbreak  of 
flames. 

* 

CENSUS  statistics  for  New  York  City,  just  made 
public,  will  be  of  interest  to  many  who  look  to 
this  city  as  their  market  for  farm  produce.  Its 
present  population  is  6,930,446.  Annual  food  sales 
amount  to  .$1,088,248,155.  This  is  about  25  per  cent 
of  total  retail  store  trade,  which  is  $4,500,000,000. 
There  are  42,947  food  stores,  36,209  being  single 
store  independents,  with  sales  of  $656,636,119 ;  5,011 
local  multi-units,  $263,740,001 ;  and  1,701  units  of 
sectional  and  national  chains,  selling  $165,405,254. 
Of  the  grocery  stores,  combination  stores  and  meat 
markets,  18,565  are  single-store  independents  with 
sales  of  $405,748,448,  while  3,945  are  local  multi¬ 
units  with  sales  of  $168,420,993  and  1,285  are  units 
of  sectional  and  national  chains  with  sales  of  $79,- 
951,623.  Food  sales  at  bakeries  will  add  $51,089,145. 
Exclusive  of  hotels  there  are  8,438  restaurants,  do¬ 
ing  a  business  of  $329,058,447. 

* 

JUNE  prospects  indicated  one-third  more  apples 
than  last  season,  owing  chiefly  to  a  much  better 
crop  in  the  South  and  Middle  West.  There  should 
be  at  least  an  average  crop  of  pears,  although  the 
southern  and  midwestern  Kieffers  are  likely  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  than  their  usual  share  of  the  pear  out¬ 
put.  Peaches  seem  to  be  a  bigger  crop  than  usual 
nearly  everywhere,  but  southern  peaches  are  run¬ 
ning  small.  Grapes  are  expected  to  be  in  somewhat 
more  moderate  supply  than  in  1930.  Cherries  were 
disappointing  in  many  States  but  were  still  a  fair 
crop  in  a  general  way.  The  plum  crop  was  even 
more  variable  and  uneven  than  cherries  but  rea¬ 
sonably  good  in  total  production.  No  such  extreme 
supply  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  as  in  1930  is  in 
prospect  now.  Crops  of  miscellaneous  fruits  and 
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nuts,  while  variable,  seem  likely  to  exceed  those  of 
last  season.  In  brief,  it  is  a  good  fruit  year  so  far. 
The  weak  points  in  the  outlook  are  the  lack  of  deep 
soil  moisture  in  some  rather  important  producing 
sections  and  also  the  limited  market  demand  now  in 
prospect.  “Better  than  average”  expressed  the  gen¬ 
eral  apple  crop  outlook  in  late  June,  but  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  two  opposite  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  country,  scarcely  look  for  as  large  a 
crop  as  that  of  last  year,  although  they  will  do  fair¬ 
ly  well.  New  York  and  New  England  expectations 
are  only  average  because  of  the  light  set  of  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Spys.  The  greatest  improvement  in  the 
apple  prospect  compared  with  last  year,  is  in  the 
middle  and  southern  region  from  Pennsylvania 
south  to  the  Carolinas,  west  to  Kansas  and  north  to 
Michigan.  Much  of  this  region  was  close  to  failure 
last  year  because  of  drought  and  other  drawbacks. 
The  trees  came  through  better  than  expected  but  the 
subsoil  is  still  short  of  moisture,  a  condition  which 
might  mean  small  apples  if  there  is  not  enough  rain 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  Good  crops  in  this  region 
mean  plenty  of  Winesaps,  Jonathan,  Pippin,  Rome 
and  Ben  Davis.  Baldwins  look  well  in  Michigan 
but  not  so  well  farther  west.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
may  be  short  of  the  Delicious,  which  was  caught  by 
late  frosts  but  Winesaps,  Jonathans,  Romes  and 
other  standard  box  kinds,  look  moderately  promis¬ 
ing.  Early  apples  in  the  East  dropped  a  part  of 
their  good  set  this  Summer  but  they  still  look  well. 

* 

HE  Summer  school,  once  a  subject  of  mild  ridi¬ 
cule,  is  now  looked  on  as  one  of  the  season’s  im¬ 
portant  educational  activities.  Most  of  the  State 
colleges  now  make  a  specialty  of  this  work  outside 
the  regular  terms.  Pennsylvania  State  enrolled  3,000 
at  its  session  opening  June  22.  This  makes  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  multitude  who  want  to  do  additional 
work  or  are  unable  to  attend  regular  sessions.  A 
feature  of  these  Summer  schools  is  lectures  by  well- 
known  men,  two  of  these  to  appear  at  Pennsylvania 
State  being  Kerrnit  Roosevelt  and  William  McFee 
who  have  sailed  the  seas  and  seen  many  strange 
lands.  Eight  naval  lieutenants  were  assigned  to  the 
Pennsylvania  College  this  year  for  post-graduate 
study  in  mechanical  engineering,  specializing  in 
Diesel  engine  design  and  operation.  They  are  the 
third  group  of  officers  detailed  there  for  this  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  past  three  years,  and  comprise  all  of  the 
United  States  Navy  men  being  trained  in  that  field 
this  year.  Thirteen  officers  have  completed  the  ad¬ 
vance  course  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  the 
past  two  years. 

* 

ANY  do  not  understand  why  it  should  he  nec¬ 
essary  to  destroy  currants  and  gooseberries  in 
localities  where  there  are  pine  trees,  and  the  blister 
rust  disease  prevalent.  Several  States  have  en¬ 
acted  law  covering  this  matter.  It  is  usually  in 
charge  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture, 
which  can  establish  quarantine  areas  where  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  are  barred.  This  blister  rust 
disease  in  habit  resembles  apple  rust  which  spends 
part  of  its  life  development  on  cedar,  on  which  the 
disease  spores  ripen  and  are  carried  by  wind  in 
great  number  to  apple  trees,  causing  the  disas¬ 
trous  cedar  rust  on  those  trees.  The  disease  cannot 
complete  its  life  cycle  on  either  species,  so  that,  if 
the  cedar  or  apple  he  removed,  the  trouble  dies  out. 
Thus  the  pine  blister  rust  disease  requires  the  in¬ 
termediate  host,  currant  or  gooseberry,  for  full  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  State  assumes  that  pine  trees 
are  of  more  economic  value  than  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries.  Where  they  order  ffruction  of  these  fruit 
plants,  it  is  for  the  common  good. 


Brevities 

A  little  additional  lime  in  Summer  spray  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  or  lime  sulphur  is  a  precaution  against  burning. 

Killing  a  mountain  lion  with  a  knife  ivas  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  Biological  Survey  ranger  on  Elk  Range, 
in  Arizona,  recently. 

Renovating  the  strawberry  bed  should  be  done  as 
early  as  possible  after  fruiting.  July  runners  make  big 
crowns  for  next  year’s  fruiting. 

August  15 — that  is  the  day  when  our  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour  starts.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  two-weeks’ 
trip.  Reservations  are  coming  in  rapidly. 

One  of  our  readers  wants  to  know  bow  be  may  keep 
snakes  out  of  bis  rock  garden.  No  doubt  the  reptiles 
feel  that  the  benevolent  gardener  provided  this  delight¬ 
ful  spot  solely  for  their  convenience. 

For  the  11  months  ending  June  30,  1,029  mills  in 
this  country  reported  the  grinding  of  471,086,000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat,  making  102.134.174  barrels  of  flour,  and 
8,434,961,927  lbs.  of  offal.  A  barrel  of  flour  required 
276.7  lbs.  of  wheat. 
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Old  Friends  Meet 

Orange  County  and  Its  People 

ROM  the  physical  aspects  of  Orange  County,  N. 
Y.,  one  would  never  suspect,  that  the  world  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  depression.  I  never  saw  that  lovable 
old  county  looking  better,  nor  its  people  with  a  more 
hopeful  smile.  The  Spring  was  a  bit  late.  That  is 
to  say  the  cold  wet  season  delayed  vegetation  and 
corn  planting.  But  the  warm  days  of  June  made  up 
for  it  all.  Everything  in  the  fields  looks  fresh  and 
green.  The  foliage  of  the  trees  is  full  and  rich.  The 
roses  are  abundant  in  thousands  of  lawns.  Fruit  is 
promising.  Corn  is  coming  on  fast  and  promises  a 
big  crop.  It  is  not  a  potato  country,  yet  one  sees 
many  fields  of  this  popular  vegetable  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  prospect  of  a  good  crop  is  all  one  could  wish. 
Haying  is  well  under  way.  The  fields  of  Alfalfa  are 
increasing.  The  catchy  weather  has  delayed  the  har¬ 
vest  of  it,  and  yet  it  is  being  cured  in  good  shape. 
In  some  fields  only  recently  cut  the  second  growth 
already  has  a  good  start.  At  Washingtonville,  and 
again  at  Montgomery,  the  Farmal  tractor  and  mow¬ 
er  attachment  was  facilitating  the  harvest  of  the 
crop.  In  two  and  a  half  hours  a  seven  or  eight-acre 
field  of  this  thick  heavy  crop  is  cut  with  this  outfit, 
taking  a  seven-foot  swath  with  each  turn.  In  many 
fields  where  the  xllfalfa  is  not  complete  there  is  a 
considerable  mixture  of  it  with  clover  or  other 
grasses.  One  comes  to  feel  that  this  crop  is  likely  to 
replace  considerable  of  the  corn  silage  which  has 
been  popular  for  many  years  in  Orange  County. 

This  is  noted  as  one  of  the  great  dairy  counties 
of  the  western  world.  The  horse  is  yet  a  factor,  but 
the  dairy  industry  now  stands  supreme,  and  the 
cows  are  keeping  up  the  full  season's  production. 

At  Washingtonville  I  found  my  old  friend  John  Y. 
Gerow  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  which  he  is 
president.  In  the  past  we  had  been  associated  in  an 
organization  work  dear  to  the  heart  of  both  of  us, 
and  while  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
recollections  of  early  associations  made  our  visit  a 
pleasant  and  memorable  occasion.  Our  common  in¬ 
terest  in  the  dairy  business  led  us  to  the  Borden's 
Grade  A  plant  near  by.  John  Y.  has  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  in  this  plant  because  he  set  his  heart  on  hav¬ 
ing  a  Grade  A  plant  in  1918.  The  Borden’s  insisted 
on  having  54  cans  more  than  were  in  sight.  He  or¬ 
ganized  a  crew,  so  Robert  Colvin,  the  manager,  since 
told  me,  of  four  men  to  go  out  and  get  pledges  for 
the  extra  54  cans.  In  a  week  they  had  not  secured 
a  single  can.  Then  the  banker  went  out  himself 
alone  and  booked  up  61  cans  in  a  couple  of  days. 
This  plant  is  now  shipping  2,000  cases  of  milk  daily. 
Of  this  152  cans  are  produced  by  42  local  dairies. 
From  Oxford  station  it  receives  55  cans  of  raw  milk, 
from  Farmingdale  60,  Kipps  85,  and  Burnside  240. 
This  is  all  pasteurized  and  bottled  and  shipped  daily. 
It  is  a  modern  plant,  equipped  and  planned  so  that 
the  milk  and  the  containers  progress  from  one  stage 
to  another.  The  milk  comes  in  from  the  farmers’ 
wagons,  is  dumped,  tested,  weighed,  sampled  and 
pasteurized.  The  cans  go  through  the  washer  and 
sterilizer,  and  come  out  clean  and  dry.  The  auto¬ 
matic  carrier  brings  the  cases  of  bottles  from  the 
car  to  another  washer.  When  the  bottles  come  out 
clean  and  sterilized  they  meet  the  milk  in  the  bot¬ 
tling  machine  which  fills  and  caps  S4  bottles  a 
minute.  Twenty-nine  men  are  employed  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  plant,  with  one  day  a  week  off  for 
each  man.  The  milk  business  knows  no  holiday. 

Manager  Colvin  told  me  he  ships  no  milk  with  a 
fat  test  of  less  than  3.5  per  cent.  His  average  is  3.7 
per  cent.  The  price  of  this  Grade  A  milk  is  based 
on  the  Grade  B  price  including  fat  differential, 
freight  allowance  for  bacterial  test  as  follows :  For 
nine  months  for  milk  showing  10,000  bacterial  count 
or  less,  40  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  for  25,000  count,  25 
cents.  This  is  for  3.5  per  cent  milk.  For  3.6  milk 
it  is  45  and  30  cents.  For  every  point  below  3.5  the 
differential  drops  five  cents  per  100  lbs.  For  three 
months  of  the  year  the  differential  is  25  cents  for 
milk  of  10,000  bacterial  count.  Grade  A  milk  retails 
at  18  cents  a  quart  in  the  city. 

Clarence  Gerow  occupies  the  old  Gerow  home¬ 
stead,  and  runs  a  large  dairy.  The  place  is  elevated 
above  the  valley  but  the  fields  have  an  even  sur¬ 
face,  and  all  productive.  Alfalfa  has  replaced  the 
silo  on  this  farm.  On  this  farm  the  early  agricul¬ 
tural  culture  of  this  grand  old  county  mingles  with 
the  progress  of  the  present  generation.  The  colonial 
house  of  more  than  100  years  gives  us  a  picture  of 
the  past  importance  and  glory  of  agriculture  in 
Orange  County.  The  new  beamless  barn,  the  Delco 
cooled  milk  vat,  the  auto  truck  and  tractor  mower 
bespeak  the  modern  life.  No  city  theater  ever  fasci¬ 
nated  me  like  a  visit  to  one  of  these  typical  farms 
which  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  greatness  of  our 


pioneer  ancestry  and  at  the  same  time  gives  us  pride 
in  the  present  and  confident  hope  in  the  future.  And 
yet  it  is  not  the  business  or  physical  aspect  of  this 
farm  that  impressed  me  most.  The  father  and  the 
mother,  alert  and  active  in  the  prime  of  life,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  family  of  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
all  recently  graduated  from  college  and  now  full  of 
pep  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  head 
a  family  home  that  may  well  be  the  envy  of  a  king 
and  queen  of  the  old  world. 

To  leave  the  world  a  cultured,  industrious  and 
respected  family  of  grandchildren  is  the  fortunate 
and  happy  success  of  any  man.  I  take  it  to  be  the 
merited  pride  of  John  Y.  Gerow.  j.  j.  d. 


On  and  Near  the  Wallkill 

WHILE  nature  and  time  have  done  much  for 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  one  cannot  mix  long 
with  its  people  without  realizing  that  economic  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  what  should  be  expected  from  a 
county  so  rich  in  natural  resources.  It  is  located  at 
the  kitchen  door  of  the  greatest  food  markets  of  the 
world.  Its  farms  are  plenteous  in  production,  and 
yet  the  average  farmer  finds  it  hard  to  balance  his 
outgo  with  his  income.  For  the  most  part  the  prices 
of  the  things  he  must  buy  are  on  the  old  price  level. 
Interest  on  the  mortgage  remains  the  same.  Taxes 
have  gone  up  and  up.  But  the  drop  in  prices  of 
farm  products  has  gone  all  to  pieces.  Milk  and  eggs, 
and  vegetables,  the  principal  products  of  the  county, 
have  gone  so  low  that  the  monthly  budget  can  be 
balanced  only  by  the  strictest  economy.  Of  course 
the  Orange  County  farmer  has  a  joy  of  a  home,  and 
the  finest  gifts  of  the  land  for  his  table.  He  is  in  a 
paradise  of  green  fields,  flowers,  pure  air  and  in¬ 
vigorating  sunshine.  Nature  and  his  own  intelli¬ 
gence  and  industry  have  done  wonders  for  him,  but 
in  all  this  abundance  he  is  short  of  ready  cash.  He 
is  intelligent  enough  to  know  that  something  must 
be  wrong  with  the  marketing  system  and  national 
economy  when  the  abundance  of  his  fine  production 
brings  him  such  meager  returns. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Montgomery  dairies  are  keeping 
up  the  flow  of  milk.  The  Vincent  Brescia  plant  is 
receiving  250  cans.  For  May  it  returned  $1,875  for 
3.5  per  cent  test.  This  was  six  cents  better  than 
Sheffield's  price  for  Grade  B. 

At  Stony  Ford  the  Dairymen’s  League  operates 
the  plant  formerly  owned  by  Necosia  Brothers  of 
New  York.  Sheffields  have  a  Grade  A  plant  just 
east  of  Wallkill  and  another  at  Bullville.  The 
League  has  a  large  plant  at  Pine  Bush.  The  old 
farmers’  plant  at  Bullville  is  now  one  of  the  very 
active  plants  in  the  section.  It  is  now  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Weisglass  Dairy  Company.  It  re¬ 
ceives  350  cans  from  the  local  producers,  and  takes 
just  now  150  cans  from  the  local  Sheffield  plant  near 
by.  It  is  bottling  from  500  to  600  cases  of  milk 
daily,  employing  seven  men.  It  sends  trucks  out  to 
gather  the  milk  and  pays  the  Sheffield  price  without 
deductions  for  cartage,  but  a  premium  of  15  cents 
per  cwt.  is  allowed  producers  who  deliver  at  the 
plant. 

The  regional  differential  of  20  cents  per  cwt.  paid 
farther  south  because  of  the  competition  of  the  New 
Jersey  dealers  of  the  metropolitan  district  does  not 
seem  to  have  reached  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  Brescia  and  Weisglass  plants,  however,  pay  a 
little  bonus  of  their  own,  and  with  the  freight  dif¬ 
ferentials  and  the  bacterial  count  differential  at  the 
Grade  A  plants  the  prices,  low  as  they  are,  are  a 
little  better  than  in  the  outlying  districts,  j.  j.  n. 


Farm  Produce  Grading  Act 

There  have  been  many  inquiries  about  the  produce 
grading  act  passed  by  rhe  last  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  in  effect  July  1.  The  law  is  given  below.  The 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  in 
charge  of  its  enforcement. 

Section  156c. — Farm  products;  official  standards. 
The  commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
after  investigation  and  public  hearing,  to  establish  and 
promulgate  official  definitions  and  standards  for  grad¬ 
ing  or  classifying,  packing  and  labeling  farm  products, 
or  any  of  them,  packed  or  repacked  within  the  State ; 
and  to  change  such  official  standards  from  time  to  time. 
The  commissioner,  in  establishing  such  official  stand¬ 
ards,  shall,  among  other  things,  take  into  account  so  far 
as  applicable  the  factors  of  maturity,  condition,  sound¬ 
ness,  color,  shape,  size  and  freedom  from  defects.  Such 
official  standards  shall  not  be  lower  in  their  require¬ 
ments  than  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  official 
standards  for  corresponding  grades  or  classifications,  as 
promulgated  from  time  to  time  by  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  of  the  United  States,  commonly  known  as 
U.  S.  grades.  The  use  of  such  official  standards  when 
established  shall  be  optional,  but  if  and  when  used  in 
relation  to  any  farm  products  they  must  be  in  conform¬ 
ance  with  such  standards. 

Section  156-d. — Culls.  The  commissioner  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered,  after  investigation  and  pub¬ 
lic  hearing,  to  establish  and  promulgate  definitions  of 
“culls”  as  applied  to  farm  products,  or  any  of  them; 
and  to  change  such  definitions  from  time  to  time. 

Section  156-e. — Sales  prohibitions.  (1)  No  person 
shall  sell,  expose  for  sale  or  transport  for  sale  farm 


products  in  open  or  closed  packages,  if  the  package  con¬ 
taining  them  or  the  label  on  them  shall  bear  any  state¬ 
ment,  design  or  device  regarding  such  farm  products 
which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular. 
(2)  No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  transport 
for  sale  in  either  open  or  closed  packages  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  packed  in  such  manner  that  the  face  or  shown 
surface  shall  not  be  an  average  of  the  contents  of  the 
package. 

Section  156-f. — Rules  and  regulations.  The  commis¬ 
sioner  shall  adopt  and  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  generally  to  supplement  and  give  full  effect  to 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  specifically  to  regu¬ 
late  the  marketing,  packing,  labeling  and  shipping  of 
“culls,”  as  he  shall  deem  neeessarv.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  fil$d  and  open  for  public  inspection 
at  the  principal  office  of  the  department  and  shall  have 
the  force  of  law. 


All  1  “>-1,  nirve  eucti  -July  JLWOl. 

Asked  about  its  enforcement,  the  Department  replies : 
.  The  use  of  official  grades  under  the  new  grading  law 
is  optional.  The  law  merely  provides  that  if  produce 
is  represented  according  to  any  of  the  official  grades  it 
must  meet  the  requirement  of  that  particular  grade. 

So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  there  is  very  little 
compulsion.  It  is  merely  aimed  at  preventing  deception. 

In  reading  the  copy  of  the  law  enclosed,  however, 
you  will  note  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  is  given  specific  authority  not  only  to  set  up 
official  grades,  but  also  to  provide  regulations  covering 
the  marketing  of  “culls.” 

The  essential  features  of  the  proposed  plan  are  as 
follows : 

Grade  specifications  are  set  up  and  defined  for 
Fancy,”  “No.  1”  and  “No.  2”  potatoes,  which  are 
identical  with  the  U.  S.  grades  already  promulgated 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  as  passed  by  the  Legislature  the 
use  of  these  grades  is  not  compulsory,  but  if  used,  they 
must  be  used  correctly.  In  other  words,  if  any  pota¬ 
toes  when  sold  are  represented  or  labeled  as  “Fancy,” 
“No.  1”  or  “No.  2”  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  if  they 
fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  official  grades 
which  they  are  thus  represented  to  be.  An  unusual 
feature  of  the  proposed  regulations  is  the  restriction 
placed  on  the  sale  of  “cull"  potatoes.  These  are  de¬ 
fined  to  be  any  lot  of  potatoes  containing  more  than 
2  per  cent  soft  rot  or  containing  more  than  20  per 
cent  in  the  aggregate  of  any  of  the  usual  defects,  such 
as  soft  rot,  freezing  injury,  and  serious  damage  caused 
by  sunburn,  second  growth,  growth  cracks,  hollow 
hearts,  cuts,  scab,  blight,  dry  rot,  disease,  insect  injury, 
or  by  mechanical  or  other  means.  It  is  proposed  that 
any  lot  of  potatoes  belonging  in  this  category  shall  he 
marked  “ Culls ”  when  transported  for  sale,  offered  for 
sale,  or  sold,  and  must  he  represented  as  “Culls”  in  all 
negotiations  relating  to  their  sale. 

The  proposed  regulations  also  set  up  a  standard  for 
seed  potatoes  and  provide  that  the  term  “New  York 
State  Certified”  may  only  be  applied  to  potatoes  in¬ 
spected  during  the  growing  period  and  passed  by  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  as  to  health,  vigor  etc 
and  certified  as  to  grade  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Public  hearings  are  to  be  held  during  the  first  and 
second  weeks  in  July  in  all  important  potato  producing 
sections  in  the  State  to  give  an  opportunity  for  full 
discussion  of  the  proposed  regulations  before  they  are 
put  into  effect  in  their  present  form  or  in  a  modified 
form  as  a  result  of  these  hearings.  These  regulations 
now  apply  only  to  potatoes. 

It  is  my  personal  view  that  we  have  here  a  sound  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  grading  problem.  Any  person  familiar 
with  the  product  can  distinguish  well  enough  what  is 
really  “cull,”  where  as  the  distinction  between  grades 
is  apt  to  be  something  for  an  expert  to  determine.  Un¬ 
der  the  plan  made  possible  by  this  law.  it  can  be  made 
burdensome  to  put  “culls”  on  the  market,  while  at  the 
same  time  only  those  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  grades  need  undertake  to  sell  on  a  graded  basis. 
In  other  words,  under  this  plan,  official  grades  are  set 
up  to  be  used  as  a  measuring  stick  when  they  are 
needed  to  settle  disputes  or  to  picture  to  a  distant  buy¬ 
er  the  quality  of  any  lot  of  produce  being  offered  for 
sale.  Thus  we  have  complete  flexibility  and  not  the 
rigidity  which,  we  get  when  we  have  compulsory  grad¬ 
ing  and  branding  as  in  our  present  apple  branding  law. 
In  addition,  we  have  some  rigidity  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  namely,  with  “culls.” 

II.  DEAXE  PHILLIPS,  Director. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

Sheep  shearers  received  12  cents  a  head  for  shearing  ; 
farmers  paid  a  man  $3  a  day  for  turning  the  power, 
which  brought  the  price  per  head  for  shearing  to  15 
cents.  Besides  this  cost  the  shearers  and  man  received 
their  dinners.  One  buyer  paid  14  cents  a  pound  for 
unwashed  wool. 

Many  flocks  have  been  damaged  by  dogs.  Assessors 
allowed  $7  a  head  for  killed  animals.  They  wished  to 
allow  damages  for  being  chased,  as  many  lambs  were 
born  dead,  etc.,  but  are  not  allowed  to  do  so.  Pooled 
wool  was  loaded  at  Chatham  and  at  Claverack  the 
week  of  June  22.  Many  trucks  piled  high  with  wool 
delivered  same  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Parties  pay  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  load  for  standing 
grass,  buyers  doing  all  the  work  of  harvesting.  This 
is  on  farms  where  no  farming  is  done,  and  where  city 
people  have  bought  the  farms.  On  other  farms  where 
no  farming  is  done  hay  is  sold  standing  or  on  shares. 
This  is  on  farms  where  the  owner  is  either  too  old  or 
too  ill  to  do  the  work  himself,  though  he  still  resides 
on  the  farm. 

Pasture  is  let  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  head  per  month, 
the  owner  to  keep  fence  in  repair,  or  the  owner  makes 
a  lump  sum  rate  for  the  entire  season  and  the  man 
who  hires,  keeps  the  fences  in  repair. 

Columbia  County  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  annual  meeting  and  banquet  in  Hudson, 
on  the  evening  of  June  19  at  Hotel  St.  Charles.  Over 
40  county  dairymen  were  present.  Twelve  members  of 
the  Dairy  Record  Club  were  presented  with  national 
certificates  of  recognition.  June  27  many  Jersey  breed¬ 
ers  of  Columbia  County  attended  the  annual  field  day 
and  picnic  of  the  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  held  at 
East  Schodack,  at  Moordenier  Hills  Farm. 

On  June  1  native  strawberries  were  ripe.  Pickers 
receive  3  and  4  cents  a  quart  for  picking.  One  grower 
who  has  an  exceptionally  fine  variety  and  a  reputation 
for  first-class  berries  only,  received  15  cents  a  quart 
from  the  commission  house  that  had  contracted  his  en¬ 
tire  crop  for  that  figure. 

Native  lettuce  is  selling  for  6  cents  a  head ;  at  some 
farms  it  can  be  bought  for  two  heads  for  10  cents. 
Farmers  are  selling  old  potatoes  which  are  firm  for  $1 
a  bushel.  Eggs  are  24  and  25  cents  a  dozen  at  trade  in 
two  country  stores;  price  depending  on  size,  color  and 
freshness.  Butter  is  25  cents  a  pound;  vinegar,  30 
cents  a  gallon ;  honey,  20  cents  a  section.  e.  a.  h. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK 

Washington 

Can  you  imagine  a  sheep  sheaiyng  74 
lbs.  of  wool  at  one  clip?  The  "Washing¬ 
ton  State  Experiment  Station  has  pro¬ 
duced  several  such  individuals  using 
Rambouillet  wethers  for  the  test.  The 
wool  growth,  however,  represents  a  five 
years'  accumulation.  The  test  was  made 
to  -  see  if  fine  wool  sheep  will  shed  their 
fleece  if  they  are  not  shorn  yearly,  and 
also  to  check  the  length  and  strength  of 
the  fleece  by  six-week  periods  to  observe 
its  uniformity.  As  a  result  it  has  been 
found  that  the  sheep  when  properly  fed 
and  housed  did  not  shed  their  fleece,  and 
that  length  and  strength  measured  in 
terms  of  six-week  periods  of  growth  were 
extremely  uniform.  At  no  time  during 
the  five-year  period  did  the  wool  stop 
growing.  The  rate  of  growth,  strength 
and  quality  of  the  fleece  did  not  vary 
with  the  season.  It  was  approximately 
the  same  for  the  entire  period.  The  fleece 
averaged  approximately  three-tenths  of 
an  inch  growth  for  each  six-week  period, 
for  the  240  weeks  that  the  test  has  so  far 
been  conducted.  These  wethers  have 
never  lost  vitality  or  been  sick  at  any 
time  while  carrying  their  heavy  fleeces. 
While  medium  wool  sheep  apparently 
shed  or  slip  their  fleece  to  some  extent 
•when  hot  weather  comes,  there  appears 
no  tendency  to  do  this  with  the  Ram¬ 
bouillet  and,  when  they  were  free  from 
parasites,  disease  and  properly  fed  and 
cared  for. 

Sheep  are  decidedly  the  most  important 
item  in  livestock  farming  in  the  State  of 
.Washington.  From  400,000  to  500,000 
fat  lambs  are  shipped  annually  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  latter  will  probably  more 
nearly  represent  the  figure  which  will  be 
produced  this  season.  Most  of  these 
lambs  are  produced  by  using  purebred 
Hampshire  rams  on  Rambouillet  ewes. 
This  cross  is  the  most  popular  because 
the  sheep  men  have  found  it  produces  a 
good  growthy  lamb,  that  will  fill  out, 
fatten  rapidly  and  meet  market  require¬ 
ments  for  top  Spring  lambs.  The  fine 
wool  ewes  possess  flocking  characteristics 
so  necessary  in  handling  bands  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  head.  They  are  heavy  milkers, 
great  rustlers  and  exceptionally  good 
mothers.  The  Hampshire  top-cross  gives 
the  lambs  the  necessary  mutton  charac¬ 
teristics  to  enable  them  to  grow  into  good 
quality  Spring  lambs. 

Three  years’  work  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Washington  Station  rela¬ 
tive  to  feeding  cull  apples  and  cull  po¬ 
tatoes  to  both  ewes  and  fattening  lambs. 
This  is  of  special  significance  to  eastern 
sheep  men  because  of  the  abundance  of 
both  these  feeds.  Cull  potatoes  are  sell¬ 
ing  here  at  .$3  per  ton  with  another  big 
crop  in  prospect.  The  ewes  were  fed  at 
the  rate  of  about  2  lbs.  per  head  daily, 
and  the  lambs  about  1  to  1%  lbs.  Neither 


the  cull  potatoes  nor  apples  are  chopped 
or  cooked,  but  are  fed  whole  on  the  grain. 
By  this  system  the  sheep  will  eat  around 
spoiled  spots,  which  may  be  discarded  at 
the  next  feeding.  Cull  potatoes  have 
proved  more  efficient  in  every  test  than 
good  quality  corn  silage,  as  a  source  of 
succulent  feed,  where  hay  and  barley 
were  fed.  In  an  average  of  the  three 
years’  test  it  required  310.06  lbs.  of  whole 


barley,  449.1  lbs.  of  chopped  Alfalfa  hay 
and  257.9  lbs.  of  cull  potatoes  to  produce 
100  lbs.  of  gain  with  fattening  lambs, 
having  an  initial  weight  of  approximate¬ 
ly  74  lbs.  The  cull  apple  group  required 
30.1  lbs.  more  of  barley,  46.8  lbs.  more 
of  Alfalfa  hay,  and  25  lbs.  more  of  cull 
apples  to  produce  a  similar  gain ;  while 
the  corn  silage  group  required  20  lbs. 
more  of  barley,  30.3  lbs.  more  of  hay, 
and  17.4  lbs.  more  of  corn  silage  than  the 
cull-potato  group  of  lambs.  Similar 
tests  have  been  made  tising  cull  pota¬ 
toes  as  a  substitute  for  corn  silage  in 
fattening  two-year-old  steers  with  ap- 
promixately  similar  results. 

Agronomic  work  is  receiving  consider¬ 


able  attention  at  all  the  northwestern  sta¬ 
tions.  The  influence  of  the  time  of  cut¬ 
ting  on  the  nutritive  and  tonnage  value 
of  Alfalfa  hay  is  of  extreme  importance 
to  all  feeders.  Repeated  tests  here  show 
that  the  greatest  amounts  of  digestible 
nutrients  are  obtained  if  the  Alfalfa  is 
cut  at  the  half-bloom  stage.  While  the 
full-bloom  stage  gives  the  greatest  ton¬ 
nage,  it  yields  less  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents.  The  earlier  cuttings  contain  more 
total  digestible  nutrients  per  ton,  but  pro¬ 
duce  less  tonnage  per  acre.  The  average 
here  is  about  seven  tons  per  acre  per  sea¬ 
son,  with  three  cuttings,  usually  har¬ 


vested  the  first  part  of  June,  July  and 
the  middle  of  August. 

Based  on  a  replacement  value,  the  suc¬ 
culent  feeds  used  for  fattening  lambs  had 
the  following  values :  One  ton  of  corn 
silage  equaled  131  lbs.  of  barley  and  822 
lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay.  One  ton  of  apples 
equaled  64  lbs.  of  barley  and  678  lbs.  of 
Alfalfa  hay.  One  ton  of  cull  potatoes 
equaled  302  lbs.  of  barley  and  1,108  lbs. 
of  Alfalfa  hay. 

Washington  is  producing  about  87  per 
cent  of  its  own  beef  requirements.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  steers  raised  are  finished  be¬ 
fore  going  to  market.  Wheat  is  selling 
locally  at  $17  per  ton  with  another  big 
crop  just  around  the  corner.  The  ques¬ 
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tion  of  efficiency  and  economy  of  feeding 
wheat  to  steers  is  therefore  a  very  per¬ 
tinent  one.  The  station  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  test  in  which  calves  and  year¬ 
lings  were  fed  wheat,  with  and  without 
silage.  The  wheat  was  fed  ground.  The 
calves  required  346  lbs.  of  wheat  and  515 
lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay  to  produce  100  lbs.  of 
gain,  while  the  yearlings  required  498  lbs. 
of  wheat  and  881  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay  to 
produce  a  similar  gain.  The  silage-fed 
calves  required  332  lbs.  of  wheat,  332  lbs. 
of  Alfalfa  hay,  and  439  lbs.  of  corn  sil¬ 
age  to  produce  100  lbs.  gain.  The  year¬ 
lings  required  365  lbs.  of  wheat,  313  lbs. 
of  Alfalfa  bay,  and  846  lbs.  of  corn  sil¬ 
age  to  produce  the  same  gain.  At  pres¬ 
ent  prices,  wheat  and  barley  will  be  used 
as  the  principal  pork  production  grains 
for  the  coming  year.  The  station  herd 
is  fed  considerable  Alfalfa  hay.  The  brood 
sows  receive  the  hay  in  racks. 

Washington  is  now  producing  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  10.000.000  lbs.  of  butterfat,  and 
over  40.000.000  lbs.  of  milk  per  annum, 
most  of  which  is  marketed  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  through  co-operative  agencies.  Cer¬ 
tain  sections,  particularly  the  counties  of 
Whatcom  and  Skagit,  have  the  highest 
average  milk  production  per  area  of  any 
section  in  the  entire  United  States.  Most 
of  these  intense  dairy  regions  are  owned 
and  operated  by  Scandinavians.  They 
have  ji  seven  months’  pasture  season. 
Practically  all  the  milk  is  co-operatively 
handled.  The  producers  are  receiving 
$1.30  per  cwt.  for  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  State  dairy  cat¬ 
tle  are  Holsteins.  Washington  milk  is 
noted  for  its  extremely  low  bacteria 
count.  Anything  over  100,000  is  unlaw¬ 
ful.  Many  samples  run  under  25,000 
count.  An  extremely  interesting  thing 
|s  that  many  of  these  low  count  samples 
have  off-flavors.  This  is  now  being 
studied  at  the  experiment  station.  A  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  is  the  extremely  low 
lactic  acid  bacterial  count  in  relation  to 
the  other  organisms  present. 

Phis  station  has  just  completed  some 
investigational  work  relative  to  feeding 
dry  skim-milk  to  dairy  calves.  After  72 
hours  the  calves  were  taken  off  their 
dams,  and  over  a  period  of  five  weeks 
gradually  changed  from  a  re-made  skim 
to.  the.  following  grain  mixture:  Dry 
skim-milk,  250  lbs ;  ground  barley,  200 
lbs  ;  ground  oats,  200  lbs.;  wheat  bran, 
lo0  lbs. ;  blood  meal,  100  lbs. ;  linseed 
meal,  70  lbs. ;  sterilized  bone  flour,  20 
lbs.,  and  salt,  10  lbs.  Fine  leafy  Alfalfa 
hay  and  clean  water  are  kept  constantly 
before  the  calves.  At  six  weeks  of  age, 
the  calves  were  eating  quite  a  little  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  1  to  2  lbs.  of  grain  per 
day.  The  calves  grew  well  and  gained 
normally.  Some  of  them  looked  a  little 
shaggy,  but  at  six  months  of  age  it  was 
not  possible  to  distinguish  calves  raised 
in  this  manner  from  calves  raised  on 
sepa ra ted  sk i m-m ilk. 

The  Washington  Egg  and  Poultry  Co¬ 
operative  Association  is  now  selling  from 
$25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  worth  of  eggs 
and  poultry  annually.  They  also  do  about 
$10,000,000  annual  feed  business  with 
their  members.  Their  eggs  are  graded 
and  marketed  in  carload  lots  being  sold 
principally  in  New  York  City.  Some  of 
the  first  work  relative  to  protein  require¬ 
ments  of  poultry  has  just  been  completed 
at  the  station  here.  As  a  result  of  these 
tests  it  is  recommended  that,  for  the  first 
12  weeks  of  the  chicks  life,  a  15  per  cent 
protein  content  feed  be  used.  From  the 
10th  to  the  26th  week,  a  12  to  15  per 
cent  protein  content  gave  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  economical  growth  than  higher 
levels,  when  skim-milk  was  used  as  the 
protein  source.  Higher  protein  levels 
produced  earlier  sexual  maturity.  The 
lower  protein  level  pullets  laid  larger 
eggs,  but  the  higher  protein  level  pullets 
laid  the  most  eggs.  The  efficiency  of  the 
protein  decreased  as  the  birds  attained 
maturity.  No  injurious  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  high  protein  feeding. 


Prizemere  141st,  sired  by  Prizemere  32 d,  Angus  herd  bull,  Washington  Agricultural 
College,  loaned  by  Congdon  and  Battles,  Yakima,  Wash. 


The  lower  protein  level  birds  laid  larger  eggs,  but.  those  on  the  higher  protein  rations 
laid  the  most  eggs,  in  a  recent  test  at  the  Washington  Experiment  Station. 


V  ■ 


Part  of  the  dairy  herd  and  buildings  at  the  Washington  State  Experiment  Station,  Pullman,  Wash.  Producers  are  receiving  about  $1.30  per  cwt.  for  3.5  per  cent  milk. 
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Cow  Testing  in  Pennsylvania 

C.  R.  Gearhart,  supervisor  of  cow  test¬ 
ing  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Dairy  Extension  Service,  reports  that 
Pennsylvania  dairymen  in  70  associa¬ 
tions  tested  27,788  cows  in  May.  Of  this 
number,  5,691  cows  produced  more  than 
40  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  6,675  cows  gave 
more  than  1,000  lbs.  of  milk. 

Two  Chester  County  associations  led 
in  number  of  cows  tested,  Chester  Valley, 
with  712  and,  Coventry,  with  665.  An¬ 
other  Chester  County  group,  West 
Association,  led  in  the  number  of  40-lb. 
butterfat  producers  with  225  and  in 
1,000-lb.  milkers  with  214.  Wayne 
County  Association  was  second  in  40-lb. 
cows  with  165  and  Cumberland  No.  1 
was  next  in  1,000-lb.  milkers  with  201. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  Farm 
Ayrshires  Complete  Good  Production 
Average 

In  April,  the  72  Ayrshires  owned  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurace  Co.  Farm,  at 
Wilton,  N.  Y.,  averaged  727  lbs.  of  4.07 
per  cent  milk,  29.55  lbs.  of  butterfat, 
under  the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test  plan.  Ev¬ 
ery  cow  in  the  herd  that  had  once  fresh¬ 
ened,  regardless  of  age  or  stage  of  lac¬ 
tation  was  included  in  computing  this 
average.  Individual  honors  in  the  herd 
were  won  by  Metropolitan  Traveller’s 
Hilda  A.,  a  four-year-old,  which  pro¬ 
duced  1,425  lbs.  of  milk.  59.S5  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat  ;  Metropolitan  Crusader’s  Lady,  a 
five-year-old,  which  produced  1,446  lbs. 
milk,  52.35  lbs.  of  butterfat;  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Footline’s  Pride,  a  four-year-old, 
which  produced  1,243  lbs.  milk,  51.71  lbs. 
of  butterfat. 

From  Eastern  Missouri 

It  has  rained  here  about  five  days  out 
of  seven  but  not  enough  to  cause  the 
water  to  run.  Yesterday  afternoon  hail¬ 
stones  as  large  as  a  man's  thumb  fell  for 
a  short  time. 

I  am  past  97  years  and  write  this 
without  glasses.  I  am  a  long-time  read¬ 
er  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  j.l.g. 

Webster  Grove,  Mo. 


“Guinea-type”  Hogs 

Will  you  tell  me  of  anyone  who  keeps 
“guinea-type”  hogs,  so  I  could  get  pigs 
for  a  start?  This  is  not  a  guinea  pig, 
but  a  small  type  of  swine  that  is  little 
known  in  this  section.  L.  D.  F. 

New  Jersey. 


Pomfret,  Vt.,  Jersey  Breeders’  Sale 

The  Ninth  Annual  Sale  of  the  Pomfret 
Jersey  Breeders’  Association  will  be  held 
at  Pomfret  Center,  Vt.,  Tuesday,  August 
25,  1931.  D.  H.  Rikert  is  sale  manager, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


Livestock  Sales 


July  30. — Annual  Field  Day  of  the 
Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  the 
home  of  T.  M.  Savage,  Savage  Hill,  Ber¬ 


lin,  Conn.  ^ 

Aug.  25. — Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders 
Association  9th  Annual  Sale,  Pomfret 
Center,  Vt.  D.  H.  Rikert,  sale  manager, 
So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  11. — Annual  Field  Day  Marietta, 
Ohio.,  Truck  Growers’  Association,  and 
examination  of  experimental  plots. 

July  21-23. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

July  28. — New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,*  Summer  meeting,  Hitchings  Or¬ 
chard,  South  Onondaga,  N.  Y.  Meeting 
followed  by  tour  through  Hudson  1  alley 
July  29,  and  to  Connecticut  orchards 
July  30-31. 

Aug.  3-7.  ' —  International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Aug.  5. — Vegetable  Growers’  Annual 
Field  Day.  Waltham  Field  Station, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Cedar  Hill, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  Annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  19. — Annual  Field  Day,  Mt. 
Carmel  Farm,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Haven,  (  onn. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  2-4. — Middlesex  County,  Conn., 
4-II  Club  Fair,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Sept.  2-4. — Annual  4-11  Fair  and  State 
Club  Exhibit,  Middletown.  Conn. 

Sept.  7-12.— New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  3. — Sixth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  Show  at  the  Allegheny  Country 
Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley  Heights, 
Pa.  Judge  will  be  W.  Iv.  Hepburn  of 
Fellowship  Farms,  Anselma,  Pa. 

Dec.  7-9. — American  Farm  Bureau 


Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  8-10. — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon,  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Feb.  2-5,  1932.  —  New  York  State 
Grange,  annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 


(Reported  hy  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  June  27,  1931.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  closing 
about  steady  with  week's  opening  prices,  com¬ 
pared  with  week  ago  steady  to  23c  lower, 
weighty  bullocks  showing  decline.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  the  judging  and  auction  sale  of 
1,600  Lancaster  Fat  Cattle  Show  entries  took 
place  and  prices  realized  were  liberal  consid¬ 
ering  the  present  low  market.  The  Grand 
Champion  Steer  sold  for  $1  per  lb.,  with  the 
Champion  Carlot  bringing  $20  per  cwt.  Bnlls, 
she  stock  and  cutters  held  about  steady  through¬ 
out  week.  Stockers  and  feeders  were  plentiful 
and  sold  steady.  Calves  closed  weak  to  50c 
lower.  Hogs  firm. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  June  27,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle,  67  cars;  32  St.  Paul.  13  St.  Louis,  9  Chi¬ 
cago.  3  Kentucky.  3  Texas,  3  Sioux  City,  2 
Pennsylvania,  1  Virginia,  1  Pittsburgh;  con¬ 
taining  2.305  head,  2,090  head  trucked  in;  total 
cattle,  4,395  head,  905  calves,  1,417  hogs,  1,309 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good.  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.50  to 
$8.25;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
common,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.75;  good, 
1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25;  medium, 
1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  good,  1,300 
to  1,500  lbs..  $7.25  to  $8. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.75  to 
$7.25;  good,  530  to  830  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75;  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6;  common,  550 
to  830  lbs..  $4.50  to  $5.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  good,  $4  to 
$4.75;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $5.75  to  $6.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.75; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — -Good  and  choice,  $9  to  $9.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $8.25  to  $9;  cull  and  common.  $6  to  $8.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.73;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.25  to 
$0.75. 

Hogs.— Lt.  wt..  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  It.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $8.75:  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  med. 
wt..  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$S.25;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75:  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice, 
290  to  350  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.25;  pkg.  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.73. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $23.50  to  $24.50;  shorts,  $23.50  to 
$24.50;  hominy,  $27  to  $28;  middlings,  $29.50 
to  $30.50;  linseed.  $36.50  to  $37.50;  gluten.  $32 
to  $33:  ground  oats.  $29.50  to  $30.50;  Soy-bean 
meal,  $39  to  $40;  hog  meal,  $33.50  to  $34.30; 
cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $35  to  $36;  dairy  feed, 
16  per  cent,  $28.50  to  $29.50;  IS  per  cent,  $31 
to  $32;  20  per  cent,  $34  to  $35;  24  per  cent, 
$36  to  $37;  25  per  cent.  $37  to  $38;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent,  $35.50  to  $36.50;  Alfalfa,  regular, 
$32  to  $33;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $34  to  $35. 


Now  Save  Vs 

on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 

Barb  Wire,  Paint,  Roofing  and 
Hundreds  of  Farm  Needs 

Send  today  for  Jim  Brown's 

CUT  PRICE  CATALOG 

It  Will  Save  You  a  Lot  of  Money 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4314  Cleveland,  Ohio 

HEREFORDS 

10  ZZJZli  HEREFORD 
COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

some  with  calves  by  side,  others  bred.  Mated  to  our  best 
herd  sires.  Priced  reasonable.  High  quality. 

Would  make  real  foundation  herd. 

Write  lor  Details ■  Herd  Accredited, 

BROOKVALE  FARM  .  WINDSOR,  MASS. 

DOGS 

f if  •  a  2  mos.  old.  Thorough- 

EOCkCr  Spaniels  *«&,  &rs.Fe- 

B.  C.  HADDEN  Grahamsville,  N.  X. 

Pedigreed  Police  Puppies  jSSe/1} 

J.  BATHMBLL  Hockessin,  Delaware 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TEItKIEK  KCPS— Handsome 
V,  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Prxlir'o  P,mc  FOR  PROTECTION  -  Photo. 

f  UllCG  X  k.  Graham,  Sag-  Harbor,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

rincinn  Ant  Pov  11  Breeding  Does,  5  Bucks, 
VlUMIiy  UUl  n"A  $4  each.  2  Keg.  Toggenburg 
Does,  one  fresh  with  twins,  $70;  one  due  in  July,  $45. 
HUDSON  VALLEY  BABBITRY  Livingston,  New  York 

D„ll;l„  0  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

KabbltS  &  supplies  Albert  Fecey,  Jr.,  115-D, Valley Stream.N.Y. 

HORSES 

Cl  ..1  _  1  n„„'  ,  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
jOStlHDu  i  OIHPS  MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater.Otii* 

|  SHEEP  j 

nitfsr  &  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Fit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Reg.  Cheviot  Ram  For  Sale,  $20  '•  JSSSL’S.™ 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  j 

TINEA  PIGS  WANTED— Highest  prices  paid.  Prompt 
I  returns.  J.  Glynn  &  Sou,  2807  Diamond  St.,  Phils.,  I's. 


PROTECT 
Your 
Livestock 
From  Flies 

rnuSE* 

MECHLING’S 

Will  not  stain  or  mat  hair; 
non  -  poisonous.  Has  the 
odor  of  absolute  cleanliness. 

ECONOMICAL 
A  Light  Spray 
Goes  A  Long  Way 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


CAMDEN*  N-J< 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


This  Double-Duty 

STOCK  SPRAY 

Kills  and  Repels 

•  Tanglefoot  Stock  Spray  is  on 
the  job  from  morning  to  night — 
kills  and  repels  stable  flies,  horn 
flies,  mosquitoes  and  certain 
other  insects.  Protect  your  cows 
in  field  and  barn  with  the  best 
spray  ever  developed!  Tanglefoot 
is  reasonably  priced  —  helps 
maintain  normal  milk  yield — 
never  stains  or  hurts  animals  or 
taints  the  milk,  used  as  directed. 
Get  the  most  in  quality  and 
effectiveness  for  your  money. 
Insist  on  Tanglefoot  Stock  Spray 
— good  for  farm  animals  and 
poultry,  too.  A  dealer  in  your 
territory  has  it.  Write  for  his 
name,  and  our  interesting  free 
booklet. 

THE  TANGLEFOOT  COMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

TANGLEFOOT 


[ 


STOCK  SPRAY 


GUERNSEYS 


3 


Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berksliires 

Boars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes.; 

EMMADINE  FARM, Hopewell  Junction, (DolchtjtCo  .iNiY. 

Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


JERSEYS 


sale— CARLOAD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Fresh  and  springing  cows  and  heifers. 
Fauvic  Prince,  Gamboge  Prince,  Ox¬ 
ford  Fairy  Boy  breeding.  Sell  subject 
to  test.  N.Y.C.  loading  switch  at  farm. 

HAMER  FARM  .  Lewistown,  Ohio 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


have  been  bred  and 
perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write — 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  II. 


HOLSTEINS 


For  Sale— Reg.  Holstein  *  “rd0w  Heilers 

Fresh  and  heavy,  $100.  Accred.  C.  M.  Crandall,  Andover, N.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HIGH  GRA11E  n„|pv  FOR 

&  KEGISTKKEll  U«11I  y  LOWS)  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOXKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 


c 


SWINE 


J 


SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-7  weeks  old,  $3.50  each 
8-9  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $4.50  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  #3. 50 
9  weeks  old,  #4  OO 
10  weeks  old,  94.50 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fust  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED  Will 
smp  any  number  0.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI; t°T00496MASS- 


BETTER  PIGS  ARE  READY 
FOR  NEW  HOMES 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  Hampshire  and  Duroc  cross.  Nicelv  developed 
snappy  and  athletic.  6.  8,  10.  12  weeks  old.  Beautiful 
young  boars  for  breeding.  You’ll  like  them.  No  man 
need  keep  one  of  my  pigs  unless  he  is  pleased.  It's 
incumbent  upon  me  to  satisfy  you.  I  feel  the  respon- 
sdHlity  keenly.  The  gratifying  testimonials  from  sat¬ 
isfied  customers  are  constantly  coming.  Let's  have  a 
little  drama  each  day  on  the  old  farm  with  the 
various  animals  as  the  stars.  Let  the  bovs  and  girls 
in  on  it.  Teach  them  to  blow  their  own  horn 
Give  them  some  little  pigs  to  chum  with.  Price  list 
will  he  cheerfully  sent. 

C.  DAVIS  Box  11  CONCORD,  MASS 

Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

6-7  weeks  eld  S3. 75 
8-B  weeks  old  4.00 
1  O  weeks  old  5.00 

Buy  where  Quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows— Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  1  0  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington!,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  ...  #5.00 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  .  $4iso 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $25  a  piece. 

CHESTER  WHITE  &  DUROC  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bred  fast  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
All  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  O.  JJ.,  F.  O.  B., 
Waltham. 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  Waltham,  Mass. 


Telephone  4459-W 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  Where  Quality  Prevails 
Cliester-Berkghlre  —  Cliester-Torkfthlre  Crossed 

6  to  7  weeks  old .  $8.75  each  1  crates 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  4.00  each  J  free 

All  good  feeding  pips.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  10 
days  trial.  J.W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Feeding  Pigs 

6  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  castrated  and  serum  vaccin¬ 
ated.  10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  $5.25,  prepaid  $6.25.  Shoats 
over  35  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Ckeswold,  Del. 

D  REG'  SWINE  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pattlng- 


ton  A  Son,  Merrllield,  N.  Y. 


k HI 0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 

‘  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Fells.  N  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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POTATO , 
4  DIGGERS  J 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  EXPENSE 

Get  the  potatoes  easily,  quickly  and 
with  least  possible  skinning  and  bruis¬ 
ing.  The  “Success  Junior"  is  designed 
for  the  small  grower.  Low  cost  and 
pays  for  itself  the  first  year.  Every 
farmer  should  have  a  “Success  Junior." 

We  also  build  the  Farquhar  Elevator 
Digger — the  original  Rigid  Tongue  Dig¬ 
ger.  Designed  for  the  larger  grower. 
Gets  all  the  Potatoes  and  leaves  them  in 
an  even  row  easy  to  pick.  Strongly 
built  and  priced  within  reach  of  every 
grower. 

W rite  for  illustrated  Catalog. 


A.B.FARQDHARCO..Limited 
YORK. PA.  box  230 


Questions  About  School 
Matters 

[Answered  by  A.  D.  Ostrander,  Sec¬ 

retary  New  York  State  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y.] 
School  Consolidation  Threatened 

In  the  township  of  which  I  am  a  resi¬ 
dent,  the  superintendent  and  hoard  of 
education  of  the  village  are  attempting 
to  force  our  district  into  their  consolida¬ 
tion  program.  The  majority  of  the 

people  of  our  district  are  opposed  to  this. 

New  York.  b.  r. 

Under  the  unjust  central  school  law 

being  utilized  in  this  State  to  force  coun¬ 
try  districts  into  centralization  with  the 
villages,  there  is  just  one  chance  for  your 
district  to  avoid  oblivion.  The  majority 
of  the  rural  people  in  the  districts  in¬ 
volved  must  be  aroused.  Opposition  peti¬ 
tions  should  be  circulated  at  once  in  each 
district  before  the  people  are  fooled  into 
signing  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  Your 
petitions  should  be  at  once  forwarded  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  as  proof  that  the  people  do  not 
want  the  change. 

A  mass-meeting  of  the  people  of  all 
districts  concerned  should  be  held  and 
speakers  who  can  explain  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  the  results  of  centralization, 
should  be  present,  and  then  and  then 
only,  can  the  farm  people  know  what  they 
are  getting  into.  The  expense  of  such  a 
meeting  would  not  be  large  when  spread 


N.  Y.,  on  June  3.  Although  106  dele¬ 
gates  from  46  States  had  been  elected, 
only  1S1  were  able  to  attend.  The  con¬ 
vention  hall  in  the  Onondaga  Hotel  was 
packed  as  was  the  banquet  hall  for  the 
annual  banquet  in  the  evening. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson,  of  Montrose,  Pa., 
was  chosen  as  president  to  succeed  Ilenry 
H.  Wing,  of  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  who  declined 
to  stand  for  re-election.  Frank  S.  Walk¬ 
er,  of  Orange,  Ya.,  succeeded  himself  as 
vice-president,  and  each  of  the  four  di¬ 
rectors  whose  terms  expired  were  re¬ 
elected,  namely  :  Col.  G.  Watson  French, 
of  Davenport,  la. ;  F.  W.  A.  Vesper,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  James  A.  Reynolds,  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  Ii.  .J.  Shaeffer,  of  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Wis. 

Madison,  Wis.,  home  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  housing  the  Extension  Service  and 
the  Office  of  Advanced  Registry,  was 
unanimously  chosen  as  the  place  for  the 
47th  annual  convention  of  the  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  Association  to  be  held  next 
June  1,  1932. 

E.  M.  Clark,  for  the  past  five  years 
dairy  and  marketing  specialist  with  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America, 
has  been  appointed  acting  director  of  ex¬ 
tension  in  the  place  of  Earl  .T.  Cooper, 
who  resigned  after  nine  years  of  service. 
Mr.  Clark  has  been  in  dairy  extension 
work  for  the  past  16  years,  being  with 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  for  six 
years,  livestock  expert  for  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Association  for  one  and  one- 
half  years,  fieldman  for  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  Ohio  for  three 
years,  and  fieldman  for  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  Illinois  for  one 
and  one-lialf  years.  lie  is  40  years  of 
age  and  is  well  versed  in  all  forms  of 
dairy  extension  work. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

Are  Unchanged  in  Quality 

But  Lower  in  Price! 


Stored  safely  away  in  a  Unadilla  Siio 
your  com  will  be  the  juiciest,  most 
palatable  and  nutritious  green  feed 
possible  to  provide  in  winter.  Appe¬ 
tizing  feed  which  will  increase  milk 


flow  and  profits  and  save  considerable  on  cost 
of  dry  mill  feeds.  At  this  late  season  let  these 
facts  govern  your  choice  of  a  Silo.The  Unadilla 
is  made  by  a  reputable  Company  financially 
able  to  carry  out  a  contract  with  you.  Quality 
of  material  has  not  been  cheapened,  only  the 
price  is  lower,  with  every  part  accurately  cut 
and  fitted  at  factory. 

The  Unadilla  goes  together  so 
easily  that  two  men(not  carpenters) 
can  set  one  up  complete  in  two 
day’s  time.  You  won’t  have  to  refit 
the  front,  shape  the  roof  boards  or 
saw  off  the  staves  to  even  their 
length.  All  extra  work  and  expense 
which  the  erection  of  so-called 
“bargain  Silos”  involve.  That’s 
why  the  average  U nadilla  Silo  costs 
less  erected  and  ready  to  fill  than 
those  other  Silos  on  which  you’re 
quoted  a  cheaper  price. 

Your  order  for  any  size  Unadilla, 
either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce,  will  be 
shipped  at  once.  You  must  now 
have  prompt  delivery.  We  can  give 
it.  Write  immediately  for  catalog, 
prices  and  terms.  Address, 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  c  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Sales  agents  for  Papec 
and  Rowell-Trojan  Cutters. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
773  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos 

Cutters 


Hog  Houses  Q 


■  Stanchions 

■  Cribs 
Brooder  Houses 


S  wonderful  engine  for  the  home,  farm,  shop  or  null. 

heapest  reliable  power  for  pumping,  feed  grinding, 
shelling,  sawing,  cream  separating,churning  and.  simi¬ 
lar  work.  Put  one  to  work  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

Witte  Engine  Works 

480B  OAKLAND  AVE.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


This  Rambouillet  wether  is  carrying  about  an  SO -lb.  fleece,  fire  years  continuous 
growth.  ( Page  762.)  The  sheared  fleece  on  the  left  iceiglied  74  lbs.;  it  is  from  a 
Rambouillet  wether,  and  represents  240  weeks  of  continuous  growth.  These  tcools 
measure  14  to  18  inches  in  length.  This  experiment  has  established  the  fact  that 
growth  and  strength  in  wool  is  uniform,  and  does  not  vary  with  the  seasons. 


over  all  the  districts  and  no  doubt  if  suc¬ 
cessful  would  save  considerable  money  for 
all  concerned. 

I  visited  Steuben  County  about  one 
week  ago  attending  two  meetings  near 
Savona,  where  there  is  a  central  school 
plan.  People  from  that  central  district 
came  to  both  meetings  and  openly  con¬ 
demned  centralization,  stating  that  they 
were  paying  double  their  former  school 
tax.  One  even  stated  that  he  would  gladly 
pay  $50  from  his  own  pocket  if  bis  dis¬ 
trict  could  be  got  out  of  it.  He  realizes 
that  there  is  no  hope  except  a  change  of 
the  law.  The  New  York  State  School 
Improvement  Society  has  been  telling 
people  all  over  the  State  of  that  fact  and 
urging  them  to  back  up  a  program  of  a 
change  of  the  law,  not  only  to  allow  dis¬ 
tricts  forced  into  centralization  to  with¬ 
draw,  but  also  a  law  to  allow  eaeli  dis¬ 
trict  to  vote  upon  this  question  in  its 
own  school  district  when  a  central  school 
plan  is  proposed.  These  changes  can  be 
bad  if  enough  people  insist.  We  want 
1,500  at  Albany  next  Winter  to  demand 
this  change. 

If  you  wish  to  save  your  district  you 
must  work  fast,  as  the  commissioner  will 
not  honor  petitions  from  one  or  two 
districts  alone  but  only  from  a  majority 
of  all  the  districts  concerned  and  even 
then  he  does  not  always  do  this.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  necessary  to  show  spirit  and 
strong  opposition  to  win. 


Holstein  National  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Sale 

That  no  reduction  in  the  service  given 
to  breeders  of  Plolsteins  by  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America  should 
he  made  in  spite  of  the  temporary  reduc¬ 
tion  of  income  and  that  money  should  be 
used  from  the  reserve  fund  if  necessary 
to  maintain  separate  and  efficient  the 
functions  of  the  three  offices  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  Advanced  Registry  and 
Secretary’s  Office,  was  the  principal  and 
unanimous  action  taken  by  the  1S1  dele¬ 
gates  from  46  States  had  been  elected, 
the  46th  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Holstein  Association  at  Syracuse, 


An  average  return  for  124  animals  of 
both  sexes  of  $351  marked  the  two-day 
National  Convention  Sale  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y„  following  the  46th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America. 

The  top  cow  was  Springbank  Countess 
Finderne,  consigned  by  T.  It.  Dent, 
Woodstock,  Ontario,  with  a  price  of  $2,- 
050  paid  by  Lauxmont  Farms,  Wrights- 
ville.  Pa.  She  has  a  first  lactation  rec¬ 
ord  of  756  lbs.- of  butter  fat  in  19,016  lbs. 
of  milk,  her  dam  is  Springbank  Snow 
Countess,  the  only  cow  of  any  breed  with 
six  records  averaging  more  than  1,000 
lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Top  bull  at  the  sale  was  Major  Pansy, 
consigned  by  Hargrove  &  Arnold,  Nor¬ 
walk.  Ia.,  and  sold  to  Harvey  Rattew, 
Manheim,  Pa.,  for  $1,010.  Winterthur 
Dad  Ormsby  Kristiana,  consigned  by  W. 
A.  Woods,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  purchased 
for  $1,000  as  a  herd  sire  by  John  G.  El¬ 
lis,  Lee,  Mass.  Some  17  bulls,  many  of 
them  two  and  three  years  old,  brought  a 
total  of  $9,565  or  an  average  of  $562 
each.  A  feature  of  the  bull  sale  was  that 
all  but  one  had  dams  with  good  long-time 
butterfat  records  on  Advanced  Registry 
test.  The  17th  hull  had  good  cow  testing 
association  records  on  his  dam,  but  Avas 
the  only  one  to  drop  below  the  $200 
mark. 

The  107  females  sold  brought  a  total 
of  $33,960  or  $317.38  each.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  two  sold  for  $1,000  or  better.  In 
addition  to  the  top  cow,  noted  above, 
Pietertje  Pansy  Papoose,  a  young  heifer 
consigned  by  Hargrove  &  Arnold,  brought 
$1,350  from  Lauxmont  Farms,  Wrights- 
ville.  Pa.  The  hulk  of  the  females 
brought  between  $200  and  $500,  with  five 
head  ranging  between  $500  and  $600 ;  13 
in  the  $400  group ;  15  in  the  $300  group  ; 
47  in  the  8200  group,  and  22  between 
$100  and  $200. 

Analysis  of  the  sale  prices  indicated  a 
keen  demand  for  animals  with  good  but- 
terfat  production  records.  Only  17  head 
lacked  records  for  either  themselves  or 
their  dams  and  brought  an  average  price 
(females)  of  $235.88.  Eleven  cows  with¬ 
out  any  kind  of  records  and  with  only 
fair  records  on  their  dams  were  the  only 
group  averaging  lower  with  $220.  Eleven 
head  with  only  short-time  records  on 
themselves  or  their  dams  averaged 
8268.18.  All  of  the  cows  averaging  above 
$300  a  head  have  good  to  very  good  pro¬ 
duction  records  for  themselves  or  their 
dams,  and  32  such  cows  averaged  $399.53 
each.  The  remaining  groups  ranged  be¬ 
tween  $250  and  $301  per  head. 


July  11,  1931 

Wendover  Farm  Ayrshire 
Sale 

Prices  at  this  sale  were  as  follows : 
11  cows  averaged  $432.73 ;  seven  twro- 
year-old  heifers  (uncalved)  averaged 
$413.59  ;  seven  yearlings  averaged  $165 ; 
five  calves  averaged  $84 ;  seven  hulls  aver¬ 
aged  $182.86.  Tkirty-§even  head  averaged 
$285.40. 

The  reduction  sale  of  the  Wendover 
Farm  herd,  of  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Bliss, 
Bernardsville,  N.  .T.,  realized  a  total  of 
$10,560  for  37  head,  or  an  average  of 
$285.40  per  head.  It  was  a  buyers’  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  selections  from  one 
of  the  choicest  collections  of  Ayrshires 
in  the  world.  The  herd  as  presented  on 
sale  day  was  a  distinct  credit  to  Mrs. 
Bliss,  and  Manager  John  Cochrane,  who 
have  practically  rebuilt  Wendover’s  Ayr¬ 
shires  during  the  past  six  years.  The 
cattle  were  in  the  best  of  form,  backed 
by  Herd  Test  records  and  showring  hon¬ 
ors,  and  sold  with  the  privilege  of  the 
buyers’  agglutination  test. 

The  features  of  the  sale  were  the  grand 
champions,  Barr  Dusky  Maid  and  Chapel- 
hill  Jean  5th,  two  of  the  breed’s  most 
noted  individuals.  Chapelhill  Jean  5th. 
grand  champion  of  the  1930  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  topped  the  sale  at 
$1,150  on  the  bid  of  A.  H.  Tryon,  of 
Port  Chester,  N.  YT.  Although  this  cow 
is  only  five  years  of  age,  and  lias  been  in 
this  country  only  26  months  prior  to  her 
going  through  the  Wendover  Sale,  she 
had  completed  a  three-year-old  record  of 
14.424  lbs.  of  milk  and  567  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat,  and  in  addition  had  produced  14,000 
lbs  milk  in  her  current  lactation  which 
began  in  August.  In  addition  a  single 
day's  production  of  82  lbs.,  just  prior  to 
her  championship  at  Springfield,  stands 
to  her  credit.  However,  notwithstanding 
the  arduous  career  of  this  young  cow,  she 
came  Into  the  sale  ring  with  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  she  should  prove  a  formidable 
candidate  for  the  high  honors,  should 
she  be  shown  at  her  next  freshening, 
which  is  scheduled  for  the  week  of  the 
National  Dairy  Show. 

Wendover  Ethel,  a  short-aged  two-year- 
old  da  lighter  of  Chapelhill  Jean  5th,  and 
a  great  prospect  was  also  purchased  by 
Mr.  Tryon  for  $1,050,  while  her  twin 
sister,  Wendover  Jean  was  taken  by  the 
same  buyer  for  $300.  Jean’s  Ambassador 
of  Wendover.  senior  bull  calf  from  the 
noted  Jean  5th  was  selected  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harrison  B.  Tobey  for  their  third 
Lind-Ayr  herd,  at  Lindley,  N.  Y. 

Barr  Dusky  Maid,  whose  fame  and 
prestige  are  only  excelled  by  her  beauti¬ 
ful  proportion,  was  purchased  for  $1,1(1) 
by  Douglas  Ness,  of  Ilowick,  Quebec, 
representing  Mrs.  E.  J.  Davis,  of  Toronto. 
Canada.  This  noted  daughter  of  Drum- 
suie  Gaiety  won  the  grand  championship 
at  both  the  1928  and  1929  Eastern 
States  Expositions,  and  still  carries  her 
11  years  with  unusual  vigor  and 
freshness. 

A.  H.  Tryon  selected  Dusky  Maid  of 
Wendover,  a  two-year-old  daughter  of 
Barr  Dusky  Maid,  by  Barr  Jupiter,  for 


Washington  hog-men  find  that  brood  sows 
and  gilts  are  healthier  and  more  prolific  if 
they  hare  access  to  Alfalfa,  hay  in  racks. 
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$850.  W.  D.  Cass,  Athol,  Mass.,  bought 
Wendover  Dusky  Lad,  a  December  calf 
from  Dusky  Maid,  for  $400. 

W.  C.  Sills,  Topsfield,  Mass.,  was  one 
of  the  heaviest  buyers  at  the  sale,  taking 
sjx  of  the  choicer  females  for  a  total  of 
$1,815.  Topsy’s  Gentle  of  W.  F.,  a  five- 
year-old  individual  of  rare  form  was  the 
head  liner  of  Mr.  Sills  selections,  on  the 
hid  of  $435.  Beattys  Betty  of  W.  F.. 
with  a  three-yea r-ohl  record  of  11,240 
lbs.  of  milk,  was  also  selected  by  Mr. 
Sills  for  $420. 

Sycamore  Farm,  Douglassville,  Pa., 
purchased  a  quartette  of  good  heifers,  iu- 
eluding  Bernardsville  Nessie,  first  prize 
calf  at  the  1930  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  and  a  good  prospect  for  the  senior 
yearling  division  at  this  year’s  shows. 
F.  C.  Biggs  &  Sons,  Dundas,  Ontario, 
bid  on  nearly  all  of  the  better  kind  and 
secured  Grandee’s  Lucky  Winifred,  junior 
champion  of  the  1928  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  and  Topsy’s  Roseleaf  of  W.  F. 
for  a  total  of  $495.  Robert  Eno,  of 
Honesdale,  Pa.,  purchased  a  quartette  of 
very  successful  heifers  at  conservative 
values. 

The  sale  was  managed  by  James  G. 
Watson,  with  George  Bain  as  auctioneer. 
Every  detail  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests 
had  been  carefully  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Bliss  and  Manager  Cochrane.  Ayrshire 
breeders  throughout  the  land  will  he  de¬ 
lighted  to  learn  that  there  is  a  nucleus 
of  heifers  at  Wendover  to  form  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  another  herd. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
July  4,  1931.  Butter  1  to  2c  up;  eggs  2  to  3c 
higher  on  best.  New  potatoes  plentiful.  A  few 
new  apples  arriving. 

MILK 

July:  League-pool :  Class  1,  3  per  cent  butter- 
fat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2A,  $1.41:  2B,  $1.66;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour 
cream),  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.05. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  or  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy . $0.25(4  @$0.26 


First.  88  to  91  score  . 

22 

@ 

.241/2 

Seconds  . 

.•211/2 

Lower  grades  . 

. .  .17 

@ 

.20 

Ladles  . 

..  .17 

@ 

.20 

Packing  stock  . 

. .  .10 

@ 

.16 

Renovated  . 

..  .20 

@ 

.21 

Sweet  fancy  . 

..  .27(4® 

.28 

Extra  . 

.26(4® 

.27 

Firsts  . 

. .  .24 

@ 

.26 

Seconds  . 

..  .21(4® 

.•-131/2 

Centralized  . 

..  .17 

@ 

.24 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  milk,  flats,  held 

.  .$0.21 

@$0.23 

Fresli  specials  . 

.  .  .14 

@ 

.15 

Average  run  to  fancy  . 

.  .  .13 

@ 

.131/2 

Wisconsin — Whole  milk, 

Flats.  1930  cured  . 

..  .18 

.19 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 

.  .  .14 

@ 

.14% 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

.  .  .14y2@ 

.15 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . 

..$0.30 

@$0 

.31 

. .  .25 

(<n 

.29 

Average  extras  . 

. .  .19 

@ 

.24 

Extra  firsts  . 

(a) 

.21 

Pacific  Coast  . 

@ 

.28 

Mixed  colors  . 

..  .20 

(a ) 

.27 

Gathered,  best  . 

. .  .201/2® 

.21 

Fair  to  good  . 

. .  A5 

@ 

.19 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.35 

Fair  to  good  . -8®  .32 

Roosters  . 12@  .17 

Fowls  . 17@  .24 

Ducks  . 18®  *18 

Turkeys,  average  . -5®  .32 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 30@  .35 

Graded  . 25(q!  .40 

Dark,  doz .  2.00®  3.00 

Culls,  doz .  1.30®  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each :  smaller 
breeds.  1(4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 

larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.15@$0.18 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  . 

Small  breeds,  best  . 

Roosters  . 10® 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 10® 

Rabbits,  lb . 13® 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00@$7.50 

Hulls  .  4.00®)  4.7o 

Cows  .  2.00®  3.25 

Calves,  best  .  8.00®  9.00 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

Sheep  . 2.00@  3.00 

Lambs  .  7.00®  8.00 

llogs  .  5.00®  7.50 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.10@$0.11 

Good  to  choice  . 07®  .09 

Steers,  100  lbs . 13.50®16.00 

Bulls  .  7.50®  9.00 

Cows  .  7.00@11.00 

POTATOES 

Maine,  150  lbs . $1.75@$2.75 

Canada,  90  lbs .  1.25®  1.G0 

Carolina,  bbl .  1.50®  2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu .  2.00®  3.50 

VEGETABLES 


.32 

22 

!u 

.21 

.12 

.20 


Asparagus,  doz.  bclis. 

Beets,  100  bclis . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  bu . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl. 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  50  lbs . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  bu . 

Rhubarb,  100  bchs.  . . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Watercress,  100  bchs. 


3.00 
.90 
.75 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
G.50 
G.00 
.73 
3.00 
2.00 

1.25 

2.25 

2.00 

.75 
2.00 
.90 

1.50 

2.50 
3.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4.25@$5.75 

Pea  .  4.30®  4.65 

Red  kidney  .  7.00 

White  kidney  .  C.00®  6.25 

FRUITS 


.$0.75@$3.00 


00® 

25® 

50® 

75® 

40® 

HO® 

00® 

00® 

50® 

50® 

75® 

75® 

.50® 

.00® 

.25® 

50® 

,75® 

,50® 

.50® 

.50® 


Apples,  new,  bu . $0.25@$1 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50®  3 


Strawberries,  Up-river,  qt. 

Oswego,  qt . 

Currants,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate  . 

N.  C.,  crate  . 

AVatermelons,  car  . 


.09® 

. ..  .12® 

.  . .  .07  @ 

...  .10® 

. .  .  .05® 

.  ..  .10® 

.  .  .  .20® 

...  1.00® 

.  ..  1.25®  3 
.  285.00®5G5 


4. 


.75 
.50 
.23 
.30 
.12 
.25 
.09 
16 
GO 
00 
25 
.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  . $24.00®2G.0O 

No.  2  . 21.00@22.00 

No.  3  . 15.00®19.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 22.00@23.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 12.00@13.00 

GRAIN 

AVheat.  No.  1  dark  Spring . $0.SGi/4 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 76(4 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 41 

Rye  . 60(4 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Current  prices  in  public  markets. 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.33@$0.34 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .18 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  40  per  cent,  %  Pt .  .25 

20  per  cent  . .16 


Eggs,  best,  doz . 3G@ 

Gathered  . 28® 

Turkeys,  lb . 40® 

Chickens  . 35® 

Ducklings  . 38® 

Oranges,  doz . 40® 

Potatoes,  pk . 25® 

Lettuce,  head  . 05@ 

Cabbage,  lb . 03® 

String  beans,  lb . 13 @ 

Peas,  lb . 15® 


.38 

.32 

.50 

.55 

.40 

.60 

.30 

.10 

.05 

.20 

.25 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  past  week  revealed  a  somewhat  different 
aspect  in  the  produce  market.  Prices  are  some¬ 
what  higher  on  most  produce,  largely  because 
of  the  quality  of  the  goods  which  have  been  of¬ 
fered.  Receipts  started  light  but  grew  more 
plentiful  as  the  week  progressed.  The  eg" 
market  has  shown  some  improvement  over  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  livestock  market  was  in 
fairly  good  condition  with  light  to  moderate 
supplies  holding  in  most  cases,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  sheep  and  lambs,  of  which  there  were 
none  offered.  The  wool  market  experienced  a 
tJ,rn°y,er  .of  rpeeipts  with  manufacturers 
menuT  1  eavlly  ln  anticipation  of  their  require- 

,„„A0^ara=u«-, -Supplies  moderate,  native  stock 
mostly  supplying  market,  demand  good.  Na- 

to  S4C-GS'3C  1h"l  t0  feW„  24  bchs"  *3.50 

Jo  to'^  b  ,  JId-  f<‘y-  $3  to  $4;  N.  Y.  $2 
to  $3.o0,  few  $4  doz.  bchs. 

light,  demand  good.  Native 

fpO.ii)  to  .>4.o0. 

B,ee ts.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  75c  to 
$1  18  bchs. 

Callage. — Supply  heavy,  demand  good.  Va., 
(4 -bbl.  erts.  35  to  50c.  Native  bu.  G5  to  85c. 

Carrots. — Supply  liberal,  demand  slow.  Calif 
behd.  mostly  $2.23  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower  crt' 
Tex.  crt.  behd.  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Cauliflower . — Supply  light,  demand  fair,  50c 
to  $l.<o.  depending  on  quality. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supply  fairly  lieavv,  demand 
good.  Native  li.h.  50  to  GO  cukes  fanev  mostly 
$3.50  to  $5;  medium  to  No.  1  $1  to  $3' std  bu 
box-.  Ohio  li.li.  mostly  $1.50  to  $2  24  cukes. 

Esca role. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  40  to  75c  std.  bn.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2  to  $2.50,  few 
high  as  $3  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  limited,  demand  moder¬ 
ate.  Few  lots  Mass,  best  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Onions.  —  Supply  liberal,  demand  moderate. 
Tex  erts  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Calif.  50-lb.  sacks 
$1..>0  to  $1.75. 

Potatoes.— Supplies  light,  demand  light  on 
old  stock.  Me.  100  lbs.  best  $1.25  to  $1.75  bag. 
Supplies  moderate,  demand  moderate  on  new 
Stock.  N.  C.  bids.  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Va.  bbls. 
U.  S.  1.  $2.05  to  $2.75. 

Rhubarb.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor  50  to  GOc  std.  bu.  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
40  to  50  bchs.  native  outdoor  50  to  85c;  few  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

_  Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  GO  bchs..  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  75c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  32-qt.  erts.  10  to  16c 
qt.  20  to  21 -qt.  trays,  20  to  30c.  Native  stock 
supplying  market. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  h.h.,  12  to  18c  lb.  Tex.  lugs 
$1.50  to  $1.90.  Miss,  lugs  $1.65. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  purple  tops  bclul.  50  to  75c  24 
bchs. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  very  quiet, 
market  weak.  No.  1  Timothy  $25.25.  Eastern 
fine  to  med.  $18.30  to  $20.50.  Clover  mixed, 
red.  $22.50  ton.  No.  1  Alfalfa  $28  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  24c. 
Firsts  23 (A  to  23% c.  Seconds  22%  to  23%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  fairly  steady.  Nearby*  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras  30  to  32c;  white  *  extras 
2G  to  28c;  fresh  eastern  24  to  25c  doz. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed.  Supply  light,  demand 
light.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  25  to  26c:  3  to  3%  lbs. 
22  to  23c.  Stags  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  24e.  Broilers 
29  to  34c.  Chickens  44  to  45c.  Roosters  17  to 
18c  lb.  Live  poultry  weak.  Fowl  22  to  23c. 
Leghorns  18  to  20c.  Broilers  large  2G  to  27c- 
small  22  to  23c.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
22  to  23c.  Fresh  14  to  15c.  Western  held  22 
to  23c.  Fresh  14  to  14 (4c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $5.75  to 
$6.  Calif,  small  white  $5.75  to  $6.  Yellow 
Eyes  $6.75  to  $7.25.  Red  kidney  $10  to  $11. 
Lima  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.— Market  remains  quite  active,  little 
change  in  quotations. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  25  to  26c; 
clothing.  19  to  20c;  V2  blood,  combing,  24  to 
25c:  clothing.  19  to  20c:  %  blood,  combing.  21 
to  22%c:  clothing.  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  20  to  21c;  clothing,  19  to  20c. 

_Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  G1  to 
65c ;  _elothing,  48  to  51c:  %  blood,  combing,  51 
to  55c:  clothing.  42  to  46c:  %  blood,  combing, 
40  to  43c;  clothing.  36  to  38c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  35  to  37c;  clothing.  33  to  35c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing.  GO  to  63c;  clothing.  53  to  55c;  % 

blood,  combing.  55  to  58c;  clothing.  47  to  51e"; 
%  blood,  combing.  45  to  48c;  clothing,  42  to 
45c;  %  blood,  combing,  40  to  42c;  clothing, 

35  to  38c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.— Supply  rather  light,  market  50e  high¬ 
er.  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $7  to  $7.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  light,  market  fully  $1  higher 
on  butcher  cows, *011118  50c  higher;  vealers  $2 
to  $2.50  higher;  demand  fairly  active. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3.50  to  $6; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $5. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $7  to  $10;  cull 
and  common  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — Not  enough  offered  to  test  market. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  light:  market  fully 
steady  with  some  sales  $5  to  $10  higher:  de¬ 
mand  fairly  active.  Choice,  head,  $115  to  $140; 
good,  $85  to  $115;  medium,  $55  to  $85;  com¬ 
mon,  $45  to  $55. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Poultry  prices  show  a  decline,  while  butter 
and  eggs  are  both  higher.  Most  vegetables  are 
firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  28c;  tubs.  24  to  26c;  firsts, 
23c;  undergrades,  22c.  Cheese,  steady;  new 
flats,  daisies,  16c;  longhorn,  16  to  17c;  brick, 
18c;  brick  Swiss,  20c;  limburger,  29c.  Eggs, 
firm;  nearby  fancy,  25c;  grade  A,  20  to  22c; 
grade  B,  19  to  20c:  grade  C,  17  to  19c:  near¬ 
by  at  mark,  17  to  20e;  western,  16  to  17c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20 
to  26c;  chickens,  33  to  36c;  old  roosters,  13  to 
17c;  ducks,  20  to  26c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  16  to  20c-;  broilers,  20 
to  26c;  old  roosters,  13  to  14c;  ducks.  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Del.. 
Early  Harvest,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3:  Transparent,  $2 
to  $2.25;  Spitzenberg,  western  box,  $1.75  to 


$2.25;  Winesap,  $2  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,-  weak; 
S.  C.,  bbl.,  $2.50;  Va.,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
Maine,  2-bu.  bag,  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  medi¬ 
um,  ewt.,  $5.25;  marrow,  $6;  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  steady;  Tex.,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.40 
to  $2;  Cal.,  white,  $1.65;  green,  doz.  bchs., 
15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — -Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.75  to  $3.50;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  40c; 
dewberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25; 
lioneydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  huckle¬ 
berries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate,  $5.50  to  $7;  pears, 
Cal.,  box,  $5;  plums,  Cal.,  box,  $1.10  to  $1.80; 
strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  wate-- 
melons.  40  to  75c;  red  raspberries,  pt.,  18  ,0 
20c;  black,  24-pt.  crate,  $2.50. 

Vegetables.— Asparagus,  doz.  bclis.,  GOc  to 
$1.50;  beans,  Md.,  lipr.,  $1.50  to  $2;  beets, 
erts.,  40  to  45c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  60c; 
cabbage,  bu..  60  to  75c;  carrots,  doz.  bclis.,  50 
to  GOc;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  celery, 
doz.,  90c  to  $1.15;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  bskt.,  75c 
to  $1.30;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crt.,  $4  to  $4.50;  gar¬ 
lic.  lb.,  8  to  9c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crt..  30  to  65c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25;  peas,  bu., 
50c  to  $1;  peppers,  Fla.,  crt..  $2  to  $3;  rad¬ 
ishes.  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  40c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs., 
20  to  25c;  spinach,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  tomatoes, 
8-lb.  bskt.,  65  to  75c;  turnips.  1m. ,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$1  to  $1.25. 

Feeds.  —  Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$16  to  $17;  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $17:  oat  straw, 
$8.50  to  $9;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton.  $15.50; 
standard  middlings,  $16.50;  red-dog.  $22;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $28.50;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $27.50;  liominy.  $21.80; 
gluten,  $25.10:  oatfeed,  $8.80;  Timothy  seed, 
bu..  $5.25;  Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $14.25;  clover, 
$15.75  to  $16.  C.  H.  B. 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  first  apples  of  the  1931  season  are  now 
reaching  market.  The  demand  at  Philadelphia 
during  the  past  week  was  only  fair  as  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  first  arrivals  was  fair  to  ordinary. 
Many  of  the  apples  were  of  small  size  and 
rather  immature,  and  five-eighths  baskets  sold 
at  50c  to  $1;  while  fancy  Starrs  were  $1.50  to 
$1.65.  Delaware  and  Maryland  bushels  of 
Transparents  sold  at  $1.50  to  $2.  Raspberries 
from  New  Jersey  were  in  heavier  supply  but 
the  demand  was  good  and  the  market  was  fully 
steady  at  7  to  11c  per  pint  with  fancy  at  12 
to  14c.  Cherries  were  in  very  heavy  receipt 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  market  was  weaker. 
Dealers  had  difficulty  in  clearing  supplies  some 
days,  and  prices  had  to  be  continually  shaded 
to  prevent  accumulations.  Early  Richmonds  in 
12-qt.  baskets  sold  at  40  to  GOc,  while  Mont- 
morencys  sold  at  50  to  75c.  Cantaloupes  were 
weaker  as  receipts  from  California  continued 
liberal.  Honey  Balls  were  about  steady,  but 
Honey  Dews  were  dull.  Beaches  were  arriving 
in  heavier  amounts,  but  trading  was  none  too 
active  and  the  market  closed  weaker.  The  de¬ 
mand  was  limited  to  the  best  marks,  and  or¬ 
dinary  and  small-sized  fruit  was  very  dull. 
Crates  of  early  Rose  sold  at  $2.50  to  $2.75, 
with  poorer  at  $1.50  to  $2.  A  few  Carmans 
were  on  the  market,  but  these  were  very  small 
and  half-bushels  brought  75  to  85c.  AVater¬ 
melons  in  heavy  supply  as  the  Georgia  season 
got  under  full  swing.  The  warm  weather  was 
very  good  for  the  demand  and  trading  was 
quite  active  in  spite  of  heavy  receipts  and  the 
market  was  fully  steady  for  melons  of  good 
quality. 

String  beans  were  in  heavy  receipt  from  New 
Jersey  and  -the  market  was  weak.  Flat  green 
sold  at  25  to  50c  per  five-eighths  basket,  with 
fancy  round  stringless  at  50  to  75e.  AVax 
were  weak  at  75c  to  $1  for  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  offerings.  Beets  and  carrots  in  heavy 
receipt  and  slow.  Cabbage  of  good  quality 
moved  well  and  New  Jersey  bushels  brought 
50  to  75c.  Corn  was  weaker  as  receipts  from 
Texas  increased  and  Florida  arrivals  continued 
fairly  liberal.  Lettuce  was  steady  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  dull.  Onions  were  weak  as  arrivals  from 
Texas  continued  moderate  and  New  Jersey  of¬ 
ferings  increased.  Best  New  Jersey  Yellows 
sold  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  bushel  hamper,  with 
Texas  standard  crates  at  $1.50  to  $1.65.  To¬ 
matoes  were  slow  with  the  bulk  of  the  supply 
now  coming  from  Mississippi.  Arrivals  of  new 
potatoes  from  A'irginia  were  too  heavy  for  the 
sluggish  demand  of  the  market,  and  it  weakened 
at  the  close.  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Cob¬ 
blers  in  barrels  sold  at  $2  to  $2.25  and  Norfolk 
Cobblers  were  mostly  $2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Fine  fresh  eggs  made  up  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  receipts  during  the  past 
week  and  the  market  for  such  was  firm.  Total 
receipts  were  slightly  heavier  than  the  week 
previous.  A  total  of  45,504  cases  were  re¬ 
ceived  compared  with  39,941  cases  the  week  be¬ 
fore  and  42.555  cases  during  the  corresponding 
week  of  1930.  Pacific  Coast  marks  advanced 
le  per  dozen  and  most  sales  were  made  at  26 
to  28e.  Nearby  fancy  fresh  eggs  were  also 
higher  and  sold  at  24  to  26c,  with  some  fancy 
candled  stock  at  27  to  29c.  Extra  Whites  con¬ 
tinued  steady  at  22  to  24c,  while  browns  were 
slow  at  22  to  25c.  The  storage  deal  was  very 
slow  and  although  a  few  cases  of  storage  packs 
were  taken  out  of  storage  in  order  to  replace 
heated  stock  on  the  market  the  movement  from 
storage  is  still  negligible. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  very  quiet  and 
values  were  rather  hard  to  determine  during 
the  week.  Fancy  fowls  moved  fairly  well  but 
ordinary  offerings  were  slow.  Fancy  Plymouth 
Rocks  brought  22  to  23e  per  lb.,  with  ordinary 
at  21  to  22c.  Mixed  colors  were  slow  and  sold 
at  20  to  21c.  Leghorns  moving  slowly  at  16 
to  17c,  were  barely  steady.  Only  the  best 
quality  broilers  were  steady  and  outside  quota¬ 
tions  were  rare  on  any  offerings.  Full-featliered 
Rocks  sold  at  32  to  33c,  and  the  smaller  sizes 
and  ordinary  stock  was  down  to  24  to  26c.  Leg¬ 
horn  broilers  were  slow  and  brought  21  to  23c. 
Old  roosters  slow  at  12  to  13c  per  lb.  Ducks 
met  a  limited  demand  and  the  market  was 
slow  at  15  to  17c  for  AVhite  Pekins. 

Offerings  of  dressed  poultry  were  more  than 
ample  for  the  dull  and  slow  market.  Receipts 
during  the  week  equaled  722,444  lbs.  compared 
with  603,913  lbs.  the  week  before  and  667.234 
lbs.  during  the  same  week  of  last  year.  Fowls 
moved  slowly  and  most  sales  of  western  boxed 
offerings  brought  24  to  25c  a  lb.  Broilers  were 
in  moderate  supply  and  the  market  was  steady 
at  33c  for  desirable  birds.  Ducks  were  in 
ample  receipt  and  rather  quiet,  with  Long  Is¬ 
land  offerings  at  18c  a  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  market  was  principally  one  of  qual¬ 
ity.  Fancy  feeding  hay,  consisting  mostly  of 
Timothy  was  firm  and  sold  well  at  $22  per  ton. 
The  lower  grades  were  dull  and  draggy  and 
ranged  from  $16  upward.  Straw  continued  to 
arrive  in  limited  amounts,  and  the  market  was 
firm  under  a  fair  demand.  Best  Rye  sold  at 
$15  to  $16,  while  wheat  and  oat  sold  at  $12  to 
$13  per  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AVliolesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
6  to  7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey  herds,  qt.,  8c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered, 
$200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  choice, 
$90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  good, 
$70  to  $85;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  common, 
$40  to  $65;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to 
$8;  sheep,  $3  to  $4;  lambs,  $6  to  $9.50;  veal 


calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $14  to  $16;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  good,  $11  to  $13;  fowls,  heavy,  live, 
lb.,  22  to  24c;  chickens,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  lb., 
25c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  24  to  26c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livery.  lb.,  35  to  40c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  26  to  27c;  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb.,  22  to  24c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  17  to  18c; 
cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  35c:  eggs,  sold 
from  stores,  doz.,  29  to  31c;  broilers,  lb.,  38 
to  40c;  chickens,  roasters,  lb.,  45c;  fowls,  lb., 
30c;  asparagus,  bch.,  15c;  beans,  green,  lb., 
10c;  eggplant,  lb.,  15c;  strawberries,  bskt., 
10c.  F.  A.  C. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good . $7.50®$8.25 

Medium  . 6.50@  7.50 

Common  .  5.25®  6.50 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good .  7.15®  8.10 

Medium  .  G.25@  7.15 

Heifers,  »00  to  850,  good  .  7.25@  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  4  75(g)  7  *>5 

cows,  good  . 4;50®  5;=0 

Common  and  medium  .  3.65®  4.50 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . 2.25®  3 ' 65 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  4.50®  5.25 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3  og®  4  go 

A’ealerS’  milk-fed,  gd.  and  ch .  GA'5 @  3^50 

Cull  and  common  .  p  -,0^1  . 

Calves,  250  to  350,  gd.  and  ch . !  5!o0@  7  00 

Common  and  medium  . 3.00®  5  00 

HOGS 

H’  3d’  an,d  ch....$7.90@$S.15 

Lticn  to  180,  gd.  and  ch .  8.00®  8.25 

180  to  200,  gd.  and  ch .  8.10@  8 

M!d-  'Ytsv  200  t0  2-0,  gd.  and  ch...  7.90®  SA'5 
220  to  2o0,  gd.  and  ch .  7.65®  8  00 

H OQO  Tt8qno 50  it0  20V’  ?d-  and  ch---  7-40®  7! 75 
~,)0  to  3o0,  gd.  and  ch.... .  7.00(g)  7  50 

I  kg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  5.25@  5  75 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  gd.  and  ch .  7.60®  8  00 

SHEEP 

(Shorn  Basis,  Except  Lambs) 

Lambs,  90  down,  gd.  and  ch . $0.50@$8.00 

Medium  .  5  c XX 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch. .  :.7;.7.7;  5!.50@  8.M 

All  wts.,  common  .  4  no®  k  XX 

'vetli.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  cli!!  2]. 50®  5  00 
Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  gd....  1.25®  3  00 

40  42d'  ond  ch .  1  05®  V-q 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  1  00(H)  o'™ 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common .  .50(d)  L25 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


— For  Best  Prices— 

ship  your 

FRUIT  and  PRODUCE 

W.  O.  &  H.  W.  Davis,  Inc. 

Commission  Merchants 

103  MURRAY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Established  186S 


— S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST— 

Commission  Merchants 

FRUITS  and  PRODUCE 

319  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

MHMNaai  established 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Hava  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  reque«t. 


LIVEPOlllTRY 


Outleto 

Aluta.y$R 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box ‘20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

.« vSi'SsS’E'iVssSicTis.sB.ti'rtou..,, 

assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun's.  Biadatreet’a  or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 


. .  .  TO  .  .  . 


R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

IIIC  More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 

Wt  IN  LEU  BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 

the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  80  years  service  and  expe rieiive  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

I7t  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  ANIJ  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

ESTABLISHED  1874 


G. H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  lac,. 

LIVE  and  DRESSED  POULTRY 
CALVES,  LAMB,  SAME,  RABBITS,  EGGS,  Etc, 
West  Washington  Market  -  New  York  City 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

40  Years  Commission  Merchant— Write 

H.  S.  IIOTALING,  <101  West  33rd  Street,  New  lurk  City 
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Jhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Journey  in  Up-State 
New  York 

Up-State  New  York  over  a  large  area 
is  very  largely  engaged'  in  dairying  but 
occasionally  someone  is  adding  something 
to  the  dairy  or  substituting  in  some  line. 
Not  infrequently  it  is  poultry,  but  poul¬ 
try-keeping  this  year  has  its  difficulties,  for 
prices  of  poultry  products  are  very  low. 
Some  of  these  farmers  claim  that  the 
poultryman  is  the  hardest  hit  of  anyone 
by  the  economic  conditions.  Occasion¬ 
ally  one  holds  that  poultry  is  as  profit¬ 
able  as  any  line,  and  perhaps  more  so. 
It  seems  to  depend  quite  largely  on  being 
a  specialist  whether  it  is  the  dairy  line 
or  poultry  or  any  other.  I  have  talked 
with  a  good  many  recently  about  these 
matters  and  that  is  the  result  of  it  all. 

One  dairy  farmer  who  appears  to  be 
doing  very  well  observed  that  he  didn’t 
see  how  the  man  who  gets  a  production 
of  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  of  milk 
as  an  average  production  per  year  per 
cow  can  pay  expenses.  It  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  surprise  to  me  to  find  how 
many  dairymen  are  getting  around  ten 
thousand  pounds  production.  They  are 
far  from  the  majority  but  their  number 
is  considerable.  I  asked  one  of  these  men 
if  he  could  do  it  with  one  and  a  half  tons 
of  grain.  lie  thinks  not  but  it  will  not 
require  two  tons.  In  this  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  large  cows  and  a  test  not  greatly 
above  three  per  cent. 

As  for  poultry  much  the  same  story 
would  be  told.  It  is  the  one  with  the  best 
fowls  that  is  doing  best.  I  saw  a  young 
man  recently  who  says  poultry  is  the  best 
of  any  line.  Then  I  saw  another  young 
man  within  a  few  days  who  has  left  the 
city  because  factory  work  is  so  uncertain. 
I-Ie  has  bought  a  little  place  and  proposes 
to  make  it  a  chicken  farm.  He  is  trying. 
He  reads  and  works  but  his  experience 
is  very  limited.  If  he  can  hang  on  for  a 
little  and  doesn't  make  too  many  mistakes 
he  may  come  out  all  right,  but  I  have  my 
fears  for  him.  He  lacks  experience  and 
may  become  discouraged  before  he  sees 
success.  Not  far  from  him  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  poultryman  who  complains  bitterly 
about  the  low  price  of  eggs  and  can 
hardly  see  how  he  will  pay  his  taxes. 
This  man  with  the  experience  will  prob¬ 
ably  pull  through  even  if  he  hasn’t  the 
highest  producers.  Inexperience  is  less 
sure. 

The  grade  A  milk  producers  are  rather 
harder  hit  generally  speaking  than  the 
grade  B.  In  some  cases  the  cause  is  the 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  test  at  the  nec¬ 
essary  point.  If  you  have  a  Holstein  herd 
that  tests  a  little  above  three  per  cent 
the  question  comes  how  to  make  it  aver¬ 
age  3.(1  or  4  per  cent.  One  lot  of  farmers 
wanted  to  save  their  grade  A  market  and 
A  plant.  Being  pretty  well  informed, 
they  set  about  it  in  a  very  sensible  man¬ 
ner.  In  some  other  cases  farmers  have 
go.ne  out  and  purchased  Guernsey  cows, 
but  many  have  found  that  method  of 
elevating  the  test  is  quite  costly  and  in¬ 
convenient.  It  means  keeping  two  breeds 
unless  you  make  an  entire  change  from 
one  breed  to  the  other,  and  that  certainly 
means  a  heavy  cost.  These  farmers 
talked  the  situation  over  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  agreed  with  little 
hesitation  to  discard  the  fore  milk  and 
use  it  in  some  other  way.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  first  milk  is  very 
low  in  fat.  This  milk  was  used  to  feed 
calves.  Some  calves  are  raised  on  most 
dairy  farms  every  year.  In  addition  veals 
were  fed.  The  amount  of  milk  to  be  thus 
discarded  each  time  varied  with  indivi¬ 
dual  cows.  Commonly  it  seems  to  have 
been  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  but  there 
were  cases  where  less  sufficed  to  work 
the  change.  Many  of  the  men,  being 
members  of  a  cow-testing  association,  ob¬ 
tained  accurate  tests  in  that  way,  and 
the  milk  plant  operator  co-operated  with 
the  men. 

One  man  who  told  me  about  this  inci¬ 
dent  said  that  he  quickly  changed  his  test 
from  3.1  to  3.8  per  cent.  Others  had 
similar  experiences  and  before  long  those 
who  at  first  hesitated  to  join  in  were 
making  similar  changes.  It  wasn’t  much 
of  a  problem  to  dispose  of  this  low  test 
milk  that  was  first  milked  out.  Calves 
did  remarkably  well  on  it.  L. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — The  48-hour  week  law, 
which  will  benefit  nearly  100,000  women 
employes  of  mercantile  establishments  in 
this  State,  went  into  effect  July  1.  The 
law  was  passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
1931  Legislature  and  signed  by  Governor 
Roosevelt  April  20.  While  maintaining 
the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day  the 
new  law  permits  two  schedules  of  em¬ 
ployment,  one  of  eight  hours  a  day  for  a 
straight  six-day  week,  and  the  other,  of¬ 
fering  the  advantage  of  a  weekly  half¬ 
holiday,  permits  nine  hours  a  day  for 
five  days  a  week,  plus  four  and  a  half 
hours  on  the  day  of  the  half-holiday, 
making  a  working  week  of  forty-nine  and 
a  half  hours. 

Fire  swept  the  Number  1  hangar  at 
Curtiss-Wright  Airport,  Valley  Stream, 
N.  Y„  June  20,  destroying  two  planes 
and  damaging  a  third,  loss  being  about 
815,000.  Thirteen  other  planes  stored^  in 
the  hangar,  including  a  tri-motored  Key¬ 
stone  Patrician  18-passenger  plane,  val¬ 
ued  at  $00,000,  were  not  reached  by  the 
flames. 

At  Montclair,  N.  J.,  civic  clubs  and 
private  interests  are  campaigning  to  pre¬ 


vent  the  showing  of  gangster  films  in 
the  movie  houses.  The  public  resent¬ 
ment  over  gangster  films  in  Montclair  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  .fatal  shooting  of  Winslow 
Elliott,  12-year-old  son  of  a  Montclair 
banker,  by  a  playmate,  illustrating  a  film 
scene  the  chum  had  seen  a  short  time 
before.  The  boy  who  did1  the  shooting 
had  purchased  a  pistol  by  mail. 

June  20  a  violent  wind  and  thunder 
storm  swept  through  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  on  into  On¬ 
tario,  resulting  in  at  least  10  deaths  and 
scores  of  injuries.  The  Middle  and  far 
West  still  sweltered  from  blistering  heat, 
which  had  caused  more  than  two-score 
deaths.  Attaining  at  times  a  velocity  of 
nearly  60  miles  an  hour,  the  storm  swept, 
through  Ohio.  Three  men  were  seriously 
injured  when  the  elevator  of  a  canning 
factory  near  Columbus  was  blown  down. 
Crops  in  many  parts  of  Ohio  were  harmed 
by  the  storm,  described  as  the  worst  of 
the  year.  Cleveland  wap  particularly 
hard  hit,  with  four  deaths  and  many 
streets  flooded.  At  one  time  almost  20.- 
000  telephone  circuits  were  out  in  the 
Cleveland  area,  streetcars  were  blown 
over  and  stalled  and  streets  were  under 
■water  to  a  depth  of  10  feet  in  one  place. 

Mrs.  Minerva  Hartman  June  20  ob¬ 
served  her  99th  birthday  anniversary  in 
a  house  on  stilts,  which  San  Francisco 
and  San  Mateo  county  built  for  her  in 
preference  to  forcing  her  to  move  from 
her  cherished  home  to  make  room  for  a 
new  road.  Mrs.  Hartman’s  house  was 
known  as  “Minerva  Fort.”  It  overlooked 
the  bay.  When  officials  found  a  new  road 
would  destroy  it.  they  raised  it  and  built 
the  road  beneath.  Records  show  Mrs. 
Hartman  served  as  a  nurse  in  the  Crim¬ 


ean  and  American  Civil  Wars  and  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  insurrection  after 
Dewey’s  arrival  in  1898. 

Secretary  of  War  Patrick  .T.  Hurley, 
assisted  by  Mayor  Walker  and  Dock  Com¬ 
missioner  John  McKenzie,  broke  ground 
June  27  for  three  of  the  five  new  1.100- 
foot  piers  which  New  York  City  is  build¬ 
ing  at  a  cost  of  $9,500,000  between  Forty- 
seventh  and  Fifty-sixth  Streets,  Hudson 
River.  Construction  of  the  three  new 
piers  for  trans-atlantic  liners  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  weekly  payroll  of  $15,000. 

A  chemical  robot  developed  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  is  now 
on  duty  24  hours  a  day  at  Smithfield 
Street  and  Oliver  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  sampling  the  atmosphere  for  carbon 
monoxide,  the  invisible  gas  which  poi¬ 
sons  humans.  The  robot  is  working  as 
part  of  an  investigation  in  which  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Pittsburgh  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  the  Mellon  Institute, 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety  and  the 
Better  Traffic  Committee  will  try  to  learn 
how  much  the  downtown  air  is  polluted 
by  auto  gases  and  how  much  the  health 
of  the  city’s  residents  is  endangered. 

Caught  upon  a  trestle  50  feet  above  a 
creek  June  20,  near  Albany,  N.  Y„  with 
a  fast  train  bearing  down  upon  him, 
Thomas  J.  Burgess  dropped  his  son  and 
twro  other  small  boys  off  the  trestle  into 
the  creek  where  they  drowned.  He  was 
run  down  and  killed  by  the  engine.  Mr. 
Burgess  and  the  boys  had  been  fishing  in 
Normanskill  Creek  and.  to  make  a  short¬ 
cut  to  their  homes,  started  up  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks.  The  express  train  on  the 
main  line  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
rounded  a  curve  and  bore  down  upon  the 
four  just  as  they  reached  the  center  of 
the  trestle. 

New  York  City  will  spend  about 
$7,000,000  this  year  for  the  relief  of 
persons  of  70  years  of  age  or  more  who 
are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  semi-annual  report  June 
30  of  the  old.  age  security  division  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Frank 
Taylor,  commissioner  of  the  department, 
pointed  out  that  the  report  showed  an 
increase  of  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
from  $381,659  in  the  first  month  of  its 
operation  last  January  to  $640,219  in 
June.  The  intervening  months  showed  a 
steady  rise  in  expenditure.  The  total  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  was  $3,103,172.  Recipients  of  the 
relief,  made  possible  by  welfare  legisla¬ 


tion  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  in¬ 
creased  from  11,171  for  last  January  to 
19,568  in  June.  By  December,  Mr. 
Taylor  estimated  thqt  23.000  aged  per¬ 
sons  would  be  receiving  relief  . 

Enactment  into  law  of  11  bills  passed 
by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  was  com¬ 
pleted  when  Governor  Larson  signed  the 
measures  June  30.  Of  chief  interest  to 
the  general  public  is  the  law  providing 
that  $6,400,000  of  the  sum  of  $13,400,- 
000  to  be  received  by  the  State,  its  share 
in  the  Delaware  River  Bridge  between 
Camden  and  Philadelphia,  shall  be  allo¬ 
cated  among  the  various  municipalities 
to  afford  tax  relief  to  property  owners. 
As  originally  drawn,  the  bill  provided 
that  the  money  should  not  be  available 
until  next  year,  but  it  was  amended  at 
the  last  minute  so  that  this  year’s  tax¬ 
payers  will  benefit.  Those  who  have  paid 
their  1931  taxes  will  receive  a  cash  re¬ 
fund  of  one  dollar  for  each  $1,000  of 
valuation,  while  a  similar  credit  will  be 
given  to  those  who  have  not  yet  paid. 
Before  adjourning  the  special  session, 
the  Senate  confirmed  all  of  the  nomina¬ 
tions  submitted  by  Governor  Larson. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State  a  woman  became  a  Surrogate  when 
the  Governor  named  Mrs.  Elizabeth  .T. 
Matlack,  of  Mount  Holly,  to  that  office 
in  Burlington  County.  She  will  serve 
until  the  place  is  filled  at  the  November 
election.  A  vacancy  existed  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Matlack’s  husband. 

WASHINGTON.  —  President  Hoover 
was  urged  June  25  by  Representative 
Andresen  to  do  what  he  could  to  keep 
the  wheat  held  by  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  off  the  market  until  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  The  Minnesotan,  who  is  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  House,  told  the  President  that  such  a 
move  would  mean  a  minimum  of  25  cents 
a  bushel  more  to  the  farmer.  Mr.  An¬ 
dresen  said  he  had  proposed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  recently  that,  in  lieu  of  suspending 
interest  payments  on  intergovernmental 
debts,  the  United  States  turn  over  wheat 
of  the  same  value  to  the  debtor  nations, 
then  suspend  interest  payments  for  10 
years. 

Fifty-five  army  airplanes,  comprising 
all  the  units  available  in  the  Eighteenth 
Composite  Wing  at  Honolulu,  II.  I.,  flew 
100  miles  over  land  and  sea  June  25  to 
the  island  of  Maui,  where  a  simulated 
attack  designed  for  training  in  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  various  elements  em¬ 
ployed  was  staged.  The  exercise  was  led 
personally  by  Lieut.  Col.  G.  C.  Brant, 
air  officer  of  the  Hawaiian  Department. 
Sixty-three  pilots  took  part  in  the  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  which  was  completed  without 
untoward  incident. 

Immigration  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  will  be  less  than  100,000  for  the 
first  time  in  09  years.  The  total  is  not 
likely  to  exceed  90,000.  the  lowest  rec¬ 
orded  since  1S62,  when  91.9S5  immigrant 
aliens  were  admitted.  More  than  1.000.- 
000  immigrants  were  admitted  annually 
for  six  years  prior  to  1914.  The  number 
of  departures  in  the  last  12  months  is 
placed  by  immigration  officials  at  about 
00,000.  Unfavorable  economic  conditions 
here  and  the  lower  cost  of  living  in  their 
own  countries  are  thought  responsible 
for  the  exodus.  Deportations  have  been 
steadily  increasing  since  the  enactment 
of  the  quota  law  in  1921,  rising  from 
3.001  in  1923  to  10.000  in  1920.  Sec¬ 
retary  Doak  estimates  there  are  still 
about  400,000  deportable  aliens  here. 

The  first  American  combat  troops 
landed  in  France  14  years  ago  June  20. 
Soldiers  of  the  first  division  were  dis¬ 
embarked  at  St.  Nazaire.  France,  on 
.Tune  26,  1917,  forming  the  nucleus  of 
the  American  Army,  which  numbered 
2.000.000  by  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
1st  Division,  composed  of  about  15,000 
men.  was  commanded  by  Major  General 
William  L.  Sibert.  General  Pershing  and 
an  advance  guard  of  engineer  and  supply 
troops  had  landed  in  France  during  May. 
The  1st  Division  continued  its  training 
in  France  and  did  not  see  actual  service 
until  it  was  sent  to  the  front  on  October 
21  to  re-enforce  a  French  division. 

A  decrease  in  all  types  of  crime,  save 
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murder  and  aggravated  assaults,  in  more 
than  1,100  cities  of  the  country  during 
May  was  reported  June  27  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice.  The  average  of  homi¬ 
cides  recorded  by  police  was  increased  by 
more  than  one  a  day,  while  the  rise  in 
number  of  aggravated  assault  cases  was 
more  pronounced.  The  daily  average  of 
all  crimes  reported,  however,  decreased 
from  1,568  to  1,504.  Detroit  headed  the 
list  of  reporting  cities,  with  a  total  of 
1.990  crimes  reported  in  the  month,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Cleveland,  with  1,678.>  Chicago 
reported  32  murders  and  10  instances  of 
manslaughter,  but  did  not  make  a  com¬ 
plete  report.  Detroit  reported  15  murders 
and  eight  cases  of  manslaughter  by  negli¬ 
gence,  Cleveland  13  and  three,  Birming¬ 
ham  12  and  five,  while  Philadelphia 
showed  seven  murders  and  43  cases  of 
manslaughter  by  negligence. 

Soldier  bonus  loans  have  reached  a 
total  of  $1,152,902,753.  it  was  announced 
June  28  by  Colonel  George  E.  I  jams  in 
his  last  statement  as  Director  of  the 
Veterans  Bureau.  The  bureau  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  entity  came  to  an  end  on  June  30 
and  its  activities  are  merged  with  other 
functions  in  the  reorganized  veterans’  ad¬ 
ministration,  in  which  Colonel  Ijams  will 
be  assistant  administrator.  In  the  four 
months  since  Congress  passed  the  last 
bonus  bill  over  President  Hoover’s  veto 
checks  totaling  $793,421,603.25  have  been 
dispatched  to  2,004,500  veterans.  Only 
5.002  more  applications  are  on  hand.  Be¬ 
fore  Congress  enlarged  the  borrowing 
capacity  on  adjusted  compensation  certifi¬ 
cates  the  government  previously  had  lent 
to  World  War  soldiers  $359,481,150.  The 
present  total  of  more  than  $1,150,000,000 
represents  the  realization  of  almost  the 
worst  fears  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  who  joined  with 
other  Administration  advisers  last  Win¬ 
ter  in  warning  of  the  potential  financial 
drain  involved  in  the  legislation. 

With  an  average  interest  rate  on  the 
public  debt,  of  about  3.58  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  3.80  per  cent  on  July  1.  1930, 
the  government  completed  the  fiscal  year 

1931  June  30.  The  outstanding  debt  June 
27,  the  last  day  for  which  official  figures 
were  available,  amounted  to  about  $10,- 
790.000.000,  compared  with  $16,185,309,- 
800  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1930. 
With  two  more  business  days  of  the  fiscal 
year  1931  to  be  accounted  for,  it  was  not 
thought  there  would  be  a  great  change 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  daily 
treasury  statement  of  June  27  showed 
the  deficit  $807,906,122.  A  cash  balance 
of  about  $500,000,000  is  available  for 
debt  reduction,  but  officials  indicated  that 
the  majority  would  be  carried  over  to  the 

1932  fiscal  year  because  of  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  requirements.  Public  debt  operations 
through  the  year,  and  especially  since 
March  1,  have  been  marked  by  a  steady 
increase  in  the  debt  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  interest. 


Pennsylvania  Soil  Fertility  Conference 

Approximately  150  soil  scientists,  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  attended  the  soil  fertility 
conference  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
(’ollege.  The  event  commemorated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
general  fertilizer  plots  at  the  college  in 
1881. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  conference, 
the  144  plots  were  dedicated  as  the 
Jordan  Soil  Fertility  Plots  in  honor  of 
the  late  Dr.  Whitman  H.  Jordan,  who 
established  the  experiments. 

Reports  of  results  received  in  the  50- 
year  old  experiments  were  presented  at 
the  conference  by  members  of  the  college 
agronomy  department.  Discussions  were 
led  by  prominent  scientists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
seven  State  universities  and  experiment 
stations.  Special  addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  II.  G.  Knight,  chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils; 
Dr,  J.  G.  Lipman,  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ; 
Enos  H.  Hess,  president  of  Messiah 
Bible  College,  Grantham,  Pa.;  Dr.  H.  J. 
Patterson,  director  of  the  Maryland  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  and  Dr.  F. 
M.  Swartz,  Pennsylvania  State  geologist. 

Other  features  of  the  conference  were 
inspection  trips  over  the  old  fertility 
plots,  the  phosphate  experiments,  vege¬ 
table  fertilizer  tests,  and  orchard  fertility 
experiments ;  an  automobile  trip  to  field 
and  pasture  fertility  experiments  at  Snow 
Shoe  and  Kylertown ;  a  reception  and 
banquet,  and  a  dinner  and  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Northeastern  Section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy. 


Charge  for  Pasture;  Selling  Standing 
Grass 

I  noticed  on  page  701.  W.  H.  S.,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  desired  to  know  about  what  mixed 
hay  standing  in  the  field  is  worth  and 
the  price  per  day  for  pasturing  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses.  I  never  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  pasturing  any  kind  of  stock 
by  the  day,  as  this  is  generally  done  by 
the  month,  the  rule  being  from  $1.50  to 
$2  per  head  for  cows  and  horses. 

As  to  selling  mixed  hay  in  the  field,  if 
a  fair  crop  is  on  the  land.  I  wouldn’t  like 
to  pay  over  $8  or  $10  per  acre,  as  we 
would  have  to  run  the  risk  of  saving  it, 
and  also  have  the  expense  of  cutting  and 
housing  it.  If  we  knew  that  the  weather 
would  be  right  for  saving  or  curing  it 
properly,  of  course,  one  could  pay  more, 
but  this  we  never  know.  \v.  ir.  ir. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Farmhouse  in  Belgium,  Brick  Walls,  With  Thick  Thatched  Roof,  Over  Which  Moss 

and  Ivy  Grow 
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Handling  of  Birds 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  50  IOO  500 

Tancred  Strain  Leghorns  $3.75  $7.00  $32.50 

Barred  Rocks  -  4.50  8.50  40.00 

R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Assorted  ....  3.75  7.00  32.50 

Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  K  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop*  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $6  per  100.  Rocks,  .$7. 
Wyandottes,  $7.  Light  Broil¬ 
ers,  $5.  Heavy,  $0.  21  years 
in  business.  Catalog  free. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBTJRG,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

Prom  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  At  $7  per 
100;  $33.50  per  500;  $65  per  1,000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSES,  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville,  Pa 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


Bigger  Poultry  Profits 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Bocks  . $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.75  6.00  30.00  55.00 

These  are  first  class  chicks  and  nothing  cheap  but  the 
price.  100%  iive  arrival  guar.  Postpaid.  Hatched  from 
2  &  3  year  old  breeders.  Catalog  FREE.  Used  incu¬ 
bators  cheap.  THE  COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY, 
The  Dependable  Plant,  Box  75- E,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Cherry  Hill  Chicks 


Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Str . $6.50 

Special  Mated — Blood  Tested  .  9.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Str . 7.00 

Barred  Roeks  &  R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  7.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6.00 


For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  Orders 
of  500  or  more  %c  less  per  chick.  Order  direct  from 
this  adv.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circular  free. 


CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAllstervlile,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

Quality  White  Leghorns 

10  WEEKS  OLD  &  READY-TO-LAY 


Write  for  prices 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  10  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


MATTITDCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

liarruii-llollywood  Strain  N.  T.  State  Certified 
“THE  STRAIN  BUILT  CP  FROM  LARGE  EGGS-’ 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  R.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested. 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only. 


Df  TV  ¥  ITTPC  8  Weeks  Old  to  Laying  Age 
*  CliljIjlkJ  on  free  range  ready  for  delivery 
Write  for  low  prices  on  your  required  number 
MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS,  llox  488,  Mattltuek, N.Y. 


CLEAR  SPRINC  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tanc.  or  Barron  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh.$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Light  Mixed,  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.50 — 100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister,  Prep.,  Bei  49,  McAlistersille,  Pi. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I>.  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . $7.00  983.50  965 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  . 


Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 


parks  “arflooa 

Pullets  and  Cockerels,  80c  each 

America's  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.  Records  up  to  367  eggs  in  1  year— 148  eggs  in 
148  days  — Laying  at  90  days.  Customers  profits  $8.09 
per  hen.  Winners  in  40  contests. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


HERBSTER’S  SK5  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  . $6.00  per  100 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  Herbster’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns  or 
1  Hit  KN  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.50;  Light  Mixed,  *6.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVEE,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


R.  I.  Dill  I  ETC  from  blood-tested,  large  egg  lay- 
RED  ■  ULLCIO  ing  strain.  3  lbs.  and  over,  40c  lb. 
BRIGGS  POULTRY  FARM,  1101  West  Street,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


MICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS 

March  hatch,  $1.50  ea.H Carl  l)om,  R.  1,  Castleton,  \.  Y. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKEY1EVV  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker, N.Y 


niTriri  Iltff  C~ White  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
DU  crYLlilUO  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factory  vllle.  Pa. 


n,iALIin«a  Mammoth  Pekins,  quality  and  promptness 
UUCKimgS  guar.  Write  for  prices.  1.  Hamblin,  Wilsan,  H.T. 


Mammoth  pekin  ducklinss,  920  per  me,  small 

lots  22c  each,  Harry  Letter,  Rcnsemville,  N.  Y, 


Passaic  Co.,  N.  J.,  Egg 
Contest 

Weekly  report  for  week  ending  June 
16,  1931. 

Production. — 37th  Week,  61  per  cent 
Points  3,951.10;  eggs  3,993. 

Production  to  date  56.19  per  cent. 
Points  132,607.60 ;  eggs  136,086. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week. — R.  I.  R., 
Parrnenter's  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass., 
62.20  points,  61  eggs;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  George 
Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  Conn.,  58.30,  62 ; 
S.  C.  W.  L.,  George  B.  Ferris,  Mich., 
55.30,  57  ;  S.  C.  W.  L.,  Quality  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  55.05,  56 ;  S.  C.  W.  L., 
Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y.,  54.95,  54. 

High  Pens  to  Hate. — R.  I.  It.,  Par- 
men  ter's  Red  Mount  Farm,  Mass., 
2,040.25  points,  2,071  eggs;  R.  I.  It., 
Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  2,003.95, 
2,110;  8.  C.  W.  L.,  Quality  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  1,832.40,  1,939;  It.  I.  It., 
Burdean  Acres,  Mass.,  l,828.SO,  1,814 ; 
S.  C.  W.  L.,  George  Lowry  Poultry  Farm, 
Conn.,  1,791.30,  1,847. 

We  can  certainly  find  use  for  the  rain 
that  is  coming  during  this  season,  hut 
chicks  being  housed  on  heavy,  sticky  soil 
should  be  protected  as  much  as  possible 
against  diseases  and  parasites  that  may 
be  picked  from  the  ground.  Where  young 
or  old  birds  are  being  fed  outside  there  is 
a  tendency  to  throw  grain  in  the  same 
spot  each  time.  Soon  this  area  becomes 
loaded  with  droppings,  sticky  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  ideal  incubator  for  worm  eggs 
and  coccidia. 

When  houses  are  located  on  low, 
heavy  ground  there  may  be  water  settling 
after  these  rains.  Such  a  condition  brings 
on  stagnation  and  tends  to  sour  the  soil 
while  the  moisture  may  make  wet  floors 
inside.  During  a  wet  season,  especially, 
it  is  helpful  to  feed  a  short  distance  from 
the  house  and  change  the  feeding  place 
of  birds  on  range  so  that  no  area  becomes 
too  heavily  infested.  Frequent  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  bare  range,  a  layer  of  cinders, 
gravel  or  other  coarse  material  around 
house  entrances  and  allowance  for  land 
drainage  around  the  range  all  tend  to 
remove  sources  of  trouble. 

Give  your  next  year’s  contest  pullets 
every  chance  to  keep  clear  of  disease,  and 
make  a  steady,  unhindered  growth  by 
giving  them  clean,  roomy  quarters,  high 
grade  feed,  and  clean,  well-drained  range 
wherever  possible. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Kerr  Chiek- 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,311.70  points,  1,424 
eggs;  Garret  W.  Buck,  N.  J.,  767.25, 
773. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.- — Parrnenter’s  Red 
Mount  Farm,  Mass.,  2,040.25  points, 
2,071  eggs ;  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Mass., 
2.003.95,  2,110;  Burdean  Acres,  Mass., 
1,828.80,  1.814. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — Quality  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,832.40  points,  1.939 
eggs ;  George  Lowry  Poultry  Farm, 
Conn.,  1,791.30,  1.847 ;  Valley  Brook 

Farm,  N.  J.,  1,744.55,  1,741. 

Miscellaneous. — Marc-v  Farms,  U.  L. 
Meloney,  N.  J.,  (J.  IV.  G.),  1,426.40 
points,  1,433  eggs ;  Marcy  Farms,  U.  L. 
Meloney,  N.  J.,  (J.  W.  G.),  1,250.40, 
1,237;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wagg,  N.  J...  (W.  W.), 
963.6)0,  987 ;  Skvlands  Farm,  N.  Y., 
(Mot.  Houdans),  946.60,  906. 


Various  Chick  Troubles 

What  ails  my  chicks?  I  had  a  nice 
flock  of  White  Leghorns  and  White 
Rocks  growing  well.  Now  I  am  losing 
a  dozen  or  more  every  day.  I  had  not 
changed  their  feed.  They  don’t  seem  to 
have  bowel  trouble,  they  had  a  few  lice. 
We  doctored  them  for  that.  They  stand 
around  with  their  feathers  ruffled  and 
drop  off.  MRS.  F.  11. 

New  York. 

Not  knowing  the  age  of  these  chicks, 
it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  probable  cause 
of  the  deaths.  Chicks  under  four  weeks 
of  age,  that  become  weak  and  die  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  though  previously  in 
apparent  health,  are  likely  to  be  affected 
by  pullorum  disease  (bacillary  white 
diarrhoea).  After  that  age,  coccidiosis 
is  a  more  common  cause  of  numerous 
deaths  in  the  flock.  If  a  dozen  or  more 
are  dying  daily,  it  seems  very  likely  that 
one  or  other  of  these  diseases  is  present 
in  the  flock.  Pullorum  disease  is  incur¬ 
able  and  is  usually  acquired  from  the 
mother  hen  through  the  egg.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  hatch  from  disease  free 
flocks. 

Coccidiosis  is  perhaps  a  greater  cause 
of  heavy  losses  in  chicks  several  weeks 
of  age  than  any  other  single  one.  It  is 
acquired  by  healthy  chicks  through  con¬ 
tact  with  diseased  ones  or  the  droppings 
from  them.  All  ailing  chicks  should  be 
promptly  removed  from  the  flock  and  the 
healthy  ones  placed  in  clean  quarters, 
if  possible  on  a  grass  run  that  has  not 
been  recently  used  by  other  poultry. 
Sour  milk  should  be  fed  freely  and  the 
quarters  and  utensils  used  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  should  he  kept  rigidly  clean. 

M.  B.  D. 


Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

The  haying  season  has  commenced  in 
this  locality.  Alfalfa  is  a  good  crop.  Red 
clover  is  also  very  heavy.  Some  have 
sold  their  Alfalfa  and  pressed  it  right 
from  the  field,  at  .$10  per  ton.  Most 
everybody  is  setting  cabbage.  Some  have 
lost  their  seeding  of  red  beans  from  the 
fly,  and  have  dragged  them  up  and  put 
in  pea  beans.  E.  T.  B. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks  - 


LAST  CHANCE  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 
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S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks .  2.50 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  and  Black  Minorcas .  2.50 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons .  2.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants . .• .  3.25 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.00 

Assorted  Odds  Mixed .  1.75 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalog  giving  description  of  "Wolf-Certified’’ 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the  livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for  ten 
days  after  you  receive  them,  we  want  you  to  be  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your 
order.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  for  balance. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  FARMS,  Dept.  16,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


50 

$3.75 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 
6.25 

3.75 
3.50 


100 
$  6.95 
8.95 
8.95 
8.95 
11.95 
7.00 
6.50 


300 

$19.95 

25.95 

25.95 

25.95 

34.95 
20.00 
19.00 


500 

$32.25 

42.25 

42.25 

42.25 

54.75 

32.50 

27.00 


1000 
$  64.00 
84.00 
84.00 
84.00 
109.50 
65.00 
55.00 


NBY  —  WE  ^Hlt*  C.O.D. 

inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  or  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
laying  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production.  Pure-bred, 
carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Cat  Free.  15  25  50  100  300  500 

Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  or  Aneonas . $  1 .50  $2.00  $3.50  $6.50  $19.25  $32.00 

or  Bar  Rocks.  Wh.  or  Sil.  Wyandottes .  1.90  2.50  4.50  8.50  25.00  41.50 

Black  Minorcas,  Wh.  or  Buff  Orpingtons .  1.90  2.50  4.50  8.50  25.00  41.50 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  2.40  3.25  6.25  12.00  35.50  59.00 

Heavy  Assorted.  All  Good  Chicks .  1.50  2.00  3.75  7.00  20.75  34.50 

Reference,  First  National  Bank.  ADA  BABY  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Route  15,  Ada,  Ohio. 


A?' Wene  Chicks  ^ 


HATCHES  EVERY  THURSDAY  THROUGHOUT  YEAR 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  a  brood  of  Special  Wene  Cross  for  fall  broilers.  Also  Straight  Heavy  Breeds.  8- 10- 
Week  Leghorn  Bullets.  Write  immediately  for  juices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


pHulb^rd 

F«nm$ 

IMIlilinMIllllllMIIHIIIIIIIHli 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction’’ 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  —  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chieks  Free  with  each  order 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns - $6.00  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31) . .  .$7.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $7.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $5.50  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  .  .$2.25  $4.25  $7.75  $38.00  $75 
W.  Rocks.  Reds,  W.  Wyan.  .2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.50  68 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
Far  Greater  Pralit  tJLSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


SPECIAL  PRICE 

ON  OUR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

This  price  in  effect  beginning  May  26.  Place  yonr  orders 
well  in  advance.  $1.00  books  your  order  balance  C.  O.  D. 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Rocks 
Wh.  and  Columbian  Wyandottes 
S.C.  &  R.C.  Reds,  Bf.  Orpingtons  . 

Bl.  and  Wh.  Minorcaa,  Sll.  Wyans,  Hamburg®,  each  80 
Sussex,  Light  Brahmas  and  Black  Siants,  each  8c 
Assorted  (all  varieties)  6  cents 
Chicks  are  sent  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  lOOyt  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY  -  -  Tltfin,  Ohio 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  0.  F.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
"The  StrainBred  forLarge,  Uniform,  Whitt  Kqi/s  A I  ways” 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.O.P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2,527  eggs.  Low  summer  prices  on  pedigreed 
stock  with  this  wonderful  breeding.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DC1DTV  rnirifC  Hatched  in  a  new  Jamee- 
HEtiK  1  I  vlllvuj  way  Incubator  Hatcher 
Barred  Rocks,  $6—100,  Heavy  Mixed, $6— 100. 
Order  C.  O.  D.  Less  than  100  lots,  lc  more. 
Quality  and  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
FEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Fa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks. . . .  7c 
400  or  More  at..  $c 
Heavy  Mixed....  Oc 

Safe  delivery.  Prompt  shipment. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schocnbarn's  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  A  Bar.  Rocks, 

$7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  86  per  100.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  100%  del.  guar. 

Jas.  E.  Eleh,  Box  R,  Reaver  Springe,  Pa. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ronsomville,  N.  Y. 


L  WHITE  Dill  I  ETC  Ten  w«eke,  up.  March, 
EGHORN  a  ULLC  I  O  April  and  May  hatched. 
High  grade,  range -raised  birds.  Ask  for  prices  and 
folder.  FISHER  BROTHERS,  Atlantic,  Penna. 


BARKER  HOOKS  |„o  em 

REB*UKNB  Write  for  prices. 

C.  C.  ALTER  HATCHERY  *  POULTRY  FARM,  Statord,  Delaware 


Chicks 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 
SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.75 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

14‘2-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PINECREST  CHIX 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  ICO  500  1000 

Bd.  &  White  Rocks  ..$7.50  $35.00  $68 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.50  35.00  70 

White  Leghorns  .  6.50  30.00  58 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  30.00  60 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  58 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

( _ For  Quality  and  Profit  ](0 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Parks  Bd.  Rocks  (P.73C31) . 7.00 

_ White  Wyan.  &  White  Rocks _  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed.,  $6.00 — 106;  Light  Mixed,  $5.50—100 
Special  prices  on  large  lets 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  iive  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns.  $3.25  $6.00  $27.50  $50 
S.  C.  Tom  Bar'n  Wh.  Legh. . .  3.25  6.00  27.50  50 
Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds...  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

White  Wyandottes. .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

White  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  32.50  60 

Light  Mix.,  $5.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.,  $6.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  Post  Paid.  Order  direct. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  &  Tancred  Strain  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $2.13 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25 

Light  Mixed  .  1.75 


50  100 

$3.75  $6.50 
4.50  8.00 

4.00  7.00 

3.00  5.00 


500  lots.  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  Bafe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  ££  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  . $7.00 — 100 


AhHiCU  Vll  tVlIILU  ACChS  . . . . 9/.UU - 1UV 

White  Wyandottes  .  8.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  6.00 — 100 


100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F,  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


r’DIPIfC  f  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8s  Leghorns 
liDlLIliJ  v.v.lf.  $6.50;  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  H.  LAUVEIi,  llox  J»,  McAlisterville,  l’a. 


1000 


Pill  |  CTC  ready  July  16,  12-13  wks., 
rULLCI*  $  1 .  100  acre  range.  Large 


White 

Leghorn  ■  *»  ■  s»  si.  100  acre  range.  Large 

healthy,  from  selected  stock,  .\ornmn  Treble,  Holly,  X.  Y. 


SAVE  CHICKS 
FROM  COCCIDIOSIS 

CORIDENE  is  guaranteed  to  stop 
Coccidiosis  within  3  days.  It  is  also 
wonderful  as  a  preventive.  Leading 
hatcheries  and  poultry  raisers  rec¬ 
ommend  CORIDENE. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  have  CORIDENE , 
write  ior  free  booklet  to 

CLAND-O-LAC  COMPANY 
4225  Florence  Blvd.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
TBE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 

iiimiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Green  Things  Growing 

O  the  green  things  growing,  the  green 
things  growing. 

The  faint  sweet  smell  of  the  green  things 
growing ! 

I  should  like  to  live,  whether  I  smile 
or  grieve, 

Just  to  watch  the  happy  life  of  my  green 
things  growing. 

O  the  fluttering  and  the  pattering  of 
those  green  things  growing! 

IIow  they  talk  each  to  each,  when  none 
of  us  are  knowing ; 

In  the  wonderful  white  of  the  weird 
moonlight 

Or  the  dim  dreamy  dawn  when  the  cocks 
are  crowing. 

I  love — I  love  them  so,  my  green  things 
growing ! 

And  I  think  that  they  love  me,  without 
false  showing ; 

For  by  many  a  tender  touch,  they  com¬ 
fort  me  so  much. 

With  the  soft  mute  comfort  of  green 
things  growing. 

And  in  the  rich  store  of  their  blossoms 
glowing 

Ten  for  one  I  take  they’re  on  me  bestow¬ 
ing  : 

Oh,  I  should  like  to  see,  if  God’s  will  it 
may  be, 

Many,  many  a  Summer  of  my  green 
things  growing ! 

But  if  I  must  be  gathered  for  the 
angel’s  sowing, 

Sleep  out  of  sight  awhile,  like  the  green 
things  growing, 

Though  dqst  to  dust  return,  I  think  I’ll 
scarcely  mourn 

If  I  may  change  into  green  things 
growing. 

— Dinah  Maria  Mulock  Oraik 
(1826-1SS7). 

* 

Many  sensible  people  are  protesting, 
both  individually  and  in  organizations, 
against  objectionable  motion  pictures. 
They  point  out  the  very  real  menace  of 
gangster  films,  that  are  corrupting  the 
minds  of  young  people,  and  of  those  that 
present  coarseness  and  vulgarity  under 
the  guise  of  humor.  At  a  recent  meeting 
in  New  Jersey,  an  official  of  the  motion 
picture  industry  placed  the  blame  upon 
the  parents.  He  said  that  check-ups  have 
shown  that  only  10  children  out  of  1.000 
attending  pictures  are  influenced  in  their 
choice  by  their  parents.  In  other  words, 
the  parents  pay  no  attention  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  the  children  see  and  make  no  ef¬ 
forts  to  guide  their  taste  into  the  right 
channels.  We  fear  that  this  is  too  often 
true,  though  there  are  plenty  of  con¬ 
scientious  parents  who  -try  to  supervise 
their  children’s  amusements,  and  to  lead 
them  toward  better  things. 

The  following  .suggestions  from  the 
Children’s  Bureau  at  Washington  should 
be  remembered  during  the  vacation 
period  whether  at  home  or  when  travel¬ 
ing  :  In  traveling  where  typhoid  may  be, 
have  the  children  inoculated.  Boil  all 
drinking  water  not  known  definitely  to 
be  safe.  See  that  the  child  drinks  three 
or  four  glasses  of  cool,  unflavored  water 
daily.  Use  no  raw  milk.  If  pasteurized 
milk  is  unobtainable,  boil  what  is  used. 
Every  child  should  be  outdoors  five  to  six 
hours  daily. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

We  noticed,  in  one  large  shop,  shoes 
which  have  heels  with  an  adjustable  lift, 
which  may  be  removed  when  worn,  or 
changed  from  one  heel  to  the  other,  if 
worn  unevenly.  A  sort  of  spike  goes  up 
the  center  of  the  heel,  which  is  said  to 
be  removed  easily.  The  extra  lifts  cost 
21  cents  a  pair  and  are  said  to  be  readily 
applied — certainly  a  boon  to  those  who 
always  “run  over”  their  shoes. 

At  the  recent  annual  fur  trade  fashion 
show  in  this  city,  it  was  said  that  next 
season’s  fur  coats  are  to  be  very  practi¬ 
cal,  extreme  or  freakish  styles  being  out 
of  date.  Shawl  collars  and  widened 
sleeves  will  be  seen,  the  coats  being  more 
fitted  than  last  Winter,  with  a  normal  or 
rather  higher  waist  line.  The  majority  of 
the  garments  will  be  self-trimmed.  Fash¬ 
ionable  dress  furs  will  be  mink,  caracul, 
kid  and  natural  gray  broadtail ;  for  sport 
nutria,  leopard  and  muskrat,  with  rac¬ 
coon  for  general  utility.  As  displayed  at 
this  convention,  small  bright-colored  hats 
were  worn  with  the  fur  coats. 

Among  the  seashore  clothes  for  children 
from  two  to  six  we  saw  little  girls’  beach 
pajamas  of  candy-striped  material — broad 
flowing  ankle-length  trousers  that  were 
held  high  by  shoulder  straps,  and  loose 


flaring  little  jackets.  Small  boys’  sailor  hands  and  hearts;  a  crude  affair  now, 
suits  of  blue  cotton,  with  sleeveless  blouse  but  we  will  try  out  a  little  landscaping 
and  full-length  flowing  trousers,  were  $1,  ourselves  and  see  if  we  can't  get  satis- 
the  little  girls’  pajamas  being  the  same  fying  results.  My  grandmother  had  water 
price.  lilies  which  I  suppose  she  herself  set  out. 

All  the  shops  are  showing  short  velvet  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  seeing  and 
jackets  for  wear  with  dressy  Summer  smelling  one  in  a  dish  by  some  invalid’s 
gowns.  They  often  have  circular  peplums  bedside.  I  share  with  every  true  farm 
and  elbow  sleeves,  cape  or  scarf  collars,  woman  in  a  vision  of  beautiful  flowers 
and  are  usually  tied  with  a  belt  or  bow  about  the  ^  home.  It  comes  with  the 
ends.  They  are  favored  in  black,  but  also  Spring.  Were  there  no  dream  for  mak- 
shown  in  a  variety  of  colors.  ing  life  more  beautiful  when  nature 

Linen  shoes  are  a  midsummer  mode,  awakes,  then  would  I  know  that  my  soul 
some  very  smart  ones  being  white  with  was  dead  and  life  would  have  no  attrac- 
navy  or-  red  heels.  The  shops  will  have  tion  for  me.  I  have  visions,  too,  as  Sum- 
them  deed  to  match  any  color  scheme.  mer  days  approach,  of  a  little  grove  in 
Starched  linen  hats  used  to  be  a  very  the  pasture  being  made  into  a  sort  of 

recreational  park.  We  will  not  have  time 
to  do  much  this  Summer,  but  if  we  can 
do  a  little  each  year  and  enjoy  it  as  we 
go  along,  that  in  itself  will  be  a  recrea¬ 
tion.  I  announced  to  the  family  only 
this  morning  that  we  would  eat  supper 
out  of  doors  every  night.  ’Twill  be  such 
fun,  and  we  will  be  storing  up  health  for 
the  Winter  months.  So  much  for  dreams. 

With  all  Spring's  dreaming  1  have  ac¬ 
complished  much  in  the  line  of  sewing, 
having  already  completed  19  garments, 
making  no  account  of  bloomers.  Styles 
have  changed  so  radically  that  my  own 
last  year’s  clothes  look  out  of  date.  L 
should  say  two  years  ago  clothes ;  the 
one  little  print  I  made  last  year  is  mod¬ 
ern  enough.  I  have  made  myself  four 
dresses,  but  have  since  exchanged  one  for 
a  piece  of  cloth.  There  are  really  very 
pretty,  simple  styles  now.  A  little  house 
dress  made  with  a  cape  collar  is  dressy 
enough  for  many  occasions.  A  plain  lit¬ 
tle  gingham  has  organdie  bows  for  dis¬ 
tinction.  A  half  silk  with  puff  sleeves  is 
delightfully  simple.  I  have  three  more 
pieces  to  make  up.  It  is  unusual  for  me 
to  have  so  many  dresses  in  one  season, 
but  when  cloth  is  so  low  priced  one  can 
make  them  herself,  it  is  not  extravagant 
to  have  several.  How  I  revel  in  choos¬ 
ing  and  making  up  the  colorful  prints ! 

I  think  sewing  with  color  has  always 
charmed  me.  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  going  with  my  mother  to  spend 
the  afternoon  with  a  neighbor.  I  sat  on 
the  couch  very  quietly,  wishing  very  hard 
that  she  would  ask  me  what  I  wanted  to 
do.  She  usually  asked  sooner  or  later 
and  I  invariably  answered,  “I  want  to 
sew  with  colored  thread.”  Mother’s 
thread  was  always  only  black  and  white. 
Another  thing  I  remember  on  these  visits 
was  the  brown  bread  they  always  served. 
It  was  sweetened  with  thick,  dark  maple 
syrup.  There  never  was  brown  bread 
like  -it,  nor  will  there  ever  be. 

But  I  am  digressing.  I  have  made 
three  dresses  for  Lois,  two  for  Hilda  and 
eight  for  the  babies.  I  prefer  a  raglan 
sleeve  pattern  for  small  children,  and  1 
used  the  same  pattern  for  all  the  baby 
dresses ;  with  different  cloth  and  a  va¬ 
riety  in  collars  and  trimming,  they  do 
not  seem  alike.  Raglan  sleeves  are 
easiest  to  make,  and  iron  so  easily ;  be¬ 
sides  they  are  not  quickly  outgrown.  I 
made  a  very  good-looking  coat  for  Hilda 
from  a  grown-up’s  cape.  My  last  accom¬ 
plishment  is  a  coat  for  a  neighbor’s  girl. 
The  mother  is  very  busy  and  sewing  is 
hard  for  her.  There  was  a  coat  in  the 
house  that  could  be  made  over.  When  she 
called  to  borrow  a  pattern,  I  told  her  to 
send  it  over  and  I  would  cut  it  out  for 
her.  I  ripped  it  up,  washed  and  pressed 
it,  and  made  it  up  the  other  side  out. 
One  would  never  guess  that  it  was  made 
from  an  old  faded  garment.  What  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  there  is  in  making  “something 
from  nothing”  as  it  were. 

Our  last  club  meeting  was  on  “Re¬ 
modeling”  and  I  took  with  me  a  two- 
year-old  half  silk  that  I  couldn't  bear  to 
lay  aside.  It  was  made  low-waisted  with 
a  straight  gathered  skirt.  We  made  the 
waistline  normal,  cut  the  skirt  into  a 
flare,  adding  gores  from  the  wide  sash, 
made  yokes  for  the  flare  also  from  the 
sash ;  used  the  tie  at  the  neck  for  a  belt 
and  made  a  jabot  to  take  the  place  of  the 
tie.  I  know  I  shall  enjoy  this  dress  as 
much  as  any  new  one  I  have  made;  I 
never  had  a  dress  that  laundered  so 
easily. 

Our  club  president  has  been  sick  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  Another  club  had  sent  a 
sunshine  bag;  we  desired  to  do  something 
a  little  differently,  so  each  member  was 
given  a  day  on  which  to  mail  her  a  pack¬ 
age.  Evervone  knowing  me,  could  guess 
juvenile  mode,  but  tins  season  they  appear  w}iat  i  WOuld  send,  because  with  me  the 

in  the  prevailing  shapes  for  women  and  -word  “gift”  whether  it  be  wedding,  grad- 

girls.  They  are  quite  expensive,  too,  at  nation,  Christmas  or  any  other  occasion 
the  good  shops.  They  are  intended  for  js  almost  synonymous  with  “picture.”  But 
sports  wear.  in  a  case"  of  sickness  I  want  to  send 

Some  of  the  separate  long  coats  of  something  that  the  patient  can  enjoy 
wool  crepe  have  slightly  flaring  sleeves  while  she  is  a  patient.  I  found  several 
that  turn  back  at  the  bottom  to  form  the  pictures  to  fit  a  frame  I  had  and  I  put 
cuff.  With  long  gloves  they  are  turned  them  in  one  behind  the  other,  so  that  she 
back  to  just’  above  the  wrist,  which  is  COuld  have  a  change  if  she  chose.  An- 

called  bracelet  length.  other  thing  I  like  to  do  is  to  write,  but 

Some  of  the  new  silk  dresses  are  fin-  instead  of  sending  all  in  one  long  letter, 
ished  at  the  hem  with  a  pleating  from  j  write  several  short  letters  and  say 
two  -to  four  inches  deep.  One  printed  when  they  shall  be  read.  These  short 
silk  seen  consisted  of  a  dress  and  sepa-  letters  cannot  tire  her  and  besides  there 
rate  jacket ;  the  dress  had  a  pleating  at  is  something  to  look  forward  to  another 
the  hem,  short  sleeves  finished  with  pleat-  day.  Speaking  of  long  letters,  there  are 
ings,  and  a  little  jacket  with  three-quarter  occasions  when  they  are  appropriate.  Did 
sleeves,  also  edged  with  pleating.  you  ever  write  one  on  very  narrow  pa- 


Sheaf  of 

I  open  a  farm  papt  . .  -  . 

“A  Lily  Pool — Why  Not?”  the  verv  next  confess  that  this  time  I  began  to  think 
day  after  we  had  fashioned  one  in  the  I  should  have  to  “stretch  the  truth”  in 

rough  the  evening  before.  Ours  will  be  order  to  cover  the  paper, 

quite  different  from  the  beautifully  laid-  I  have  said  “good  by”  regretfully  to 
out  ones  in  gardens  that  boast  of  rare  the  thirties.  Though  I  understand  full 
flowers  and  expensive  landscaping,  but  I  well  that  life  is  fuller  and  richer  and 
am  sure  it  will  bring  every  bit  as  much  even  pleasanter  in  its  own  peculiar  Avay, 

pleasure.  It  is  the  work  of  our  own  as  one  grows  older,  still  I  did  not  want 


Gleanings 

r  and  read  the  title 


per?  I  recently  sent  on  in  a  class  letter 
written  on  a  strip  two  yards  long  and 
covered  on  both  sides.  Though  it  is  easy 
for  me  to  write  on  and  on.  still  I  must 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


878  —  Very  Smart. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years,  30, 

38,  40,  42  and  44-iu. 
bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  27-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


300 — -Made  in  a  Jif¬ 
fy!  This  style  is  de- 
signed  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium* 
size  requires  IV2 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  9%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


244 — For  Wee  Maids. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  0  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  1%  yds.  of 
edging.  Ten  cents. 


284  —  For  the  Ma¬ 
tron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
30,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
40  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  3  yds. 
of  edging.  Ten 
cents. 


Large  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 
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to  be  forty.  It  is  a  feeling  common  to  us 
all,  I  suppose,  though  many  do  not  seem 
to  mind,  or  is  it  just  because  they  do  not 
express  their  feelings?  To  observe  the 
important  occasion,  I  invited  to  supper 
two  neighbors  who  can  seldom  get  away 
from  home  to  eat.  I  met  them  at  the 
schoolhouse  and  carried  them  back  there. 
Almost  like  “going  out  on  the  highway 
and  compelling  nien  to  come  to  the  feast.” 
It  was  a  pleasant  social  hour  snatched 
up  as  it  were,  as  we  all  were  busy  doing 
other  things.  Jimmie  has  since  had  a 
birthday,  and  he  also  had  two  guests. 
Two  days  later  was  grandpa’s  birthday 
and  we  made  a  decorated  cake  and  in¬ 
vited  the  family  down  to  “sup”  with  us. 
Now  we  are  birthdayed  up  until  the  last 
of  June. 

The  twins  “have  the  floor”  now.  Betty 
is  “chairman  of  the  committee”  and 
wants  to  “take  things  in  her  own  hands” 
at  the  table  at  least. 

Husband  was  called  as  juror  last  week, 
so  was  gone  from  home  four  days.  He 
hadn’t  been  gone  before  for  over  night  for 
three  years,  and  it  seemed  very  strange. 
Though  he  enjoyed  the  experience,  he 
was  glat  not  to  have  to  go  back  again. 
And  I — well,  surely,  I  was  no  less  so, 
for  he  is  the  type  of  man  that  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  home.  I  missed  him  at 
every  turn.  What  two  people  can  enjoy 
each  other’s  companionship  more  than  a 
farmer  and  his  wife?  sue  billings. 


Currant  Events 

“Currants !  Currants !  Nice  fresh  cur¬ 
rants  !  Two  boxes  for  a  quarter !  How 
many  today,  lady?”  And  so  every  wom¬ 
an  on  the  street  knows  that  currants 
have  come  again. 

Frozen  currant  dainty  will  fit  nicely 
into  a  hot  Summer  day.  To  make  it, 
boil  three  cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar 
with  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  water  un¬ 
til  there  is  just  one  quart,  skimming  any 
scum  as  necessary.  Cool  and  mix  with 
one  pint  of  fresh  red  currant  juice,  and 
freeze.  When  but  partially  frozen  fold 
into  it  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  five 
eggs. 

Bar  le  Due  is  easily  made ;  Select 
large  ripe  sound  fruit.  To  each  pound 
of  currants  use  three-fourths  pound  of 
granulated  sugar.  Heat  gradually  to  a 
boil,  let  boil  gently  seven  minutes,  then 
fill  into  tumblers.  Seal  with  paraffin  and 
store  in  a  cool  place. 

Currant  meringue  pie  is  as  good  as 
it  sounds.  Wash,  stem  and  mash  one  and 
a  half  cups  of  ripe  red  currants.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  one  and  a  half  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one  and  a  half  tablespoons  of 
flour.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  mix 
with  three  tablespoons  of  cold  water,  add 
to  the  sugar  and  flour  and  combine  with 
the  fruit.  Fill  into  a  piepla’te  lined  with 
on  undercrust  and  bake.  Frost  «with  a 
meringue  made  of  the  three  egg  whites 
and  three  tablespoons  of  powdered  sugar, 
and  brown  in  a  cool  oven. 

Sweet  currant-cherry  conserve  is  “dif¬ 
ferent.”  It  is  made  this  way :  Place 
four  cups  of  water  and  10  of  granulated 
sugar  on  to  boil  for  a  very  heavy  syrup. 
While  the  syrup  is  making,  wash  and 
stem  two  cups  of  ripe  red  currants,  and 
wash,  stem  and  stone  two  quarts  of  ripe 
sweet  cherries.  When  the  syrup  is 
ready,  put  in  the  fruit,  heat  to  boiling 
point,  and  simmer  for  20  to  30  minutes. 
Fill  into  hot  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Then  you  may  have  a  sour  currant- 
cherry  conserve :  For  this  use  1  lb.  of 
sugar  for  every  pound  of  fruit.  Wash 
and  stem  two  and  a  half  quarts  of  ripe 
red  currants  and  wash,  stem  and  stone 
two  quarts  of  sour  cherries.  Crush  the 
currants  and  cherries  and  place  in  a  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  with  the  sugar  in  alternate 
layers.  Let  stand  10  hours.  Heat  slow¬ 
ly,  let  simmer  until  thick. 

Ruby  marmalade  is  made  by  this  rule : 
Wash  and  stem  four  cups  of  ripe  red  cur¬ 
rants  and  four  quarts  of  ripe  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  mashing  a  few  at  a  time  in  a 
kettle  until  all  are  in.  Add  three-fourths 
their  weight  in  granulated  sugar.  Heat 
slowly,  stirring  occasionally  to  prevent 
scorching.  Simmer  until  testing  on  a 
plate  proves  it  will  “set.”  Fill  glasses 
and  seal. 

You  will  relish  currant  relish.  For 
making  it,  wash,  stem  and  mash  three 
quarts  of  ripe  sound  currants  and  put 
them  into  a  preserving  kettle  with  one 
and  a  half  cups  of  water.  Bring  to  a 
boil  and  let  simmer  for  15  minutes.  Take 
off  and  strain  through  a  coarse  strainer. 
Then  add  three  cups  of  brown  sugar, 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  good  cider  vine¬ 
gar.  Return  the  kettle  to  the  fire,  bring 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  fill  into  hot, 
sterilized  jars. 

And  we  mustn’t  overlook  covered  cur¬ 
rant  pie.  To  make  it,  fit  an  undercrust 
of  good  rich  pastry  into  a  round  pie 
plate,  and  fill  with  sound,  ripe  currants 
which  have  been  washed,  drained  and 
stemmed.  Place  over  them  a  generous 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  two  level  tea¬ 
spoons  of  flour,  and  half  a  tablespoon  of 
good  butter  distributed  in  small  bits.  Put 
on  the  upper  crust,  remembering  to  make 
the  little  “peepholes”  in  the  top,  and 
bake  in  a  good  hot  oven. 

Currant  piquant  is  tasty.  Try  it. 
You’ll  need  to  mix  together  one  and  a 
half  teaspoons  of  mustard  and  the  same 
amount  each  of  salt,  pepper,  clove  and 
cinnamon.  Moisten  these  with  a  little 
vinegar,  then  add  enough  more  to  make 
three  cups  of  vinegar  in  all.  Add  this 
mixture  to  7  lbs.  of  ripe  red  currants 
which  have  been  washed  and  stemmed  and 
mashed  with  3  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar. 
Put  all  into  a  preserving  kettle,  heat  to 
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tlie  boiling  point,  and  cook  slowly  for 
about  30  minutes. 

And  you  will  want  to  do  some  raw 
currants  in  syrup.  Do  them  this  way : 
Use  only  perfect  fruit.  Wash  and  stem 
them  and  place  carefully  in  hot,  steril¬ 
ized  jars,  letting  the  covers  stand  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  hot  water,  the  while.  Have 
ready  a  rich  syrup  made  by  using  three 
parts  granulated  sugar  to  two  parts  wa¬ 
ter,  and  pour  it  while  boiling  hot  over  the 
currants  until  the  jars  overflow.  Then 
take  the  covers  from  the  pan  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  adjust  each  one,  and  seal. 

FRANCES  BLAKE. 


“At  Sixty-two” 

“I  feel  very  lonely  sometimes.  All  the 
ladies  -whom  I  meet  at  guild  meetings, 
etc.,  are  young,  mostly  with  families  of 
little  children.  There  is  a  great  dearth 
of  people  in  their  sixties,  to  say  nothing 
of  seventies.  Even  the  fifties  are  not 
many” — and  so  on.  These  sentences, 
taken  from  a  letter  just  .received  from  an 
old-time  neighbor,  will  find  an  echo  in 
almost  any  family  circle,  and  have  led 
me  to  wonder,  as  often  before,  how  we 
can  best  mitigate  that  inevitable  loneli¬ 
ness  that  closes  in  on  old  age.  Going 
to  church  this  bright  sunshiny  morning 
with  that  question  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  I  was  struck  by  one  sentence  in 
the  sermon :  “Life  ought  to  increase  in 
richness  as  we  go  on and  the  words 
reminded  me  of  a  bit  of  wise  counsel 
once  given  me  when  I  was  desperately 
lonely  : 

“I  think  having  a  good  many  interests 
helps.  Suppose  that  at  sixty  you  give 
up  teaching,  or  the  last  of  your  children 
is  married  off  or  (ridiculous  as  it  seems  !), 
you  find  yourself  increasingly  deaf,  or 
like  Hamlet,  fat  and  scant  of  breath ; 
and  suppose  the  young  people  are  jazzy 
and  not  a  bit  like  what  you  were  at 
their  age,  how  are  you  going  to  make 
life  so  interesting  that  there  will  be 

no  time  to  be  lonely?” 

Well,  there  are  all  sorts  of  ways,  I 
suppose.  We’re  not  all  run  in  the  same 
mold.  One  way,  and  not  a  bad  one,  is 
to  strike  out  and  take  up  something 

entirely  new.  The  end  of  the  first  half 
century  or  so  is  a  very  good  time,  if 
your  health  is  good.  A  Maine  woman  I 
know,  retired  from  teaching,  took  up 
library  work,  and  made  herself  a  beloved 
center  of  helpful  service  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity.  Another  New  England  sister 
fitted  "up  the  wing  of  her  old  home  as 
a  post  office,  and  is  still  the  efficient 
village  postmistress,  though  past  three- 
score-antLten.  These  late  ventures,  and 
a  similar  one,  the  opening  of  a  little 

gift  shop,  not  only  brought  in  a  small 

income,  but  tended  to  dissipate  loneliness 
by  natural,  cheerful  human  contacts. 

'  Most  of  us,  after  sixty,  have  more 
leisure  than  we  did  earlier  in  life,  and 
nearly  all  have  some  taste  or  talent  that 
we  couldn’t  cultivate  long  when  we  were 
young.  To  take  up  the  music  or  the 
paintbox,  or  the  schoolbooks  laid  aside 
in  our  teens,  is  as  much  fun  as  getting 
an  old  clock  to  run  again,  after  a  long 
nap  up  garret.  Within  a  week,  I  have 
seen  a  woman  of  74,  intrigued  as  they 
say,  by  a  school  algebra !  One  lady  in 
our  town,  though  in  advanced  life,  in 
delicate  health  and  modest  circumstances, 
followed  a  course  of  study  by  a  trip 
to  France  and  Italy,  and  is  our  local 
authority  on  the  literature  and  politics 
of  these  countries.  Travel,  if  one  can 
manage  it,  certainly  does  enrich  life  won¬ 
derfully  and  the  place  you  would  most 
enjoy  seeing  may  be  in  the  next  State 
or  county.  Mrs.  O-  stopped  in  the 

other  day,  in  print  skirt  and  sunbonnet, 
indulging  her  wanderust  by  bus,  at 
eighty-odd  ! 

By  GO,  if  not  before,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  cultivate  a  specialty,  whether  it  be 
rock-gardening,  crocheted  bedspreads, 
lepidoptera,  or  family  traditions.  All 
these  things  are  “doors  out” ;  they  take 
us  out  of  ourselves,  and  isn’t  it  the 

separateness  of  being  shut  up  in  our¬ 

selves  that  makes  loneliness?  One  friend, 
long  a  grandmother,  has  found  a  world 
of  pleasure  during  the  later  years  of  a 
stormy  life,  in  turning  a  particularly 
ledgy  and  unpromising  dooryard  into  a 
paradise  of  flowers.  Whenever  she  visits, 
or  drives,  or  walks,  she  brings  back 

something  to  add  to  her  garden  ;  arbutus 
and  maidenhair  and  cardinal  flower 
thrive  under  her  magic  touch,  and  all 
her  friends  and  neighbors  have  a  share 
in  her  treasures.  My  own  mother  used 
to  say  that  gardening  was  for  the  Autumn 
of  life — young  people  were  too  impatient 
and,  so  to  speak,  too  violent  to  taste 
its  flavor. 

The  correspondent  whom  I  first  quoted 
has,  in  spite  of  fast-failing  eyesight,  made 
a  specialty  of  scrap-books,  whose  gay 
pictures  have  delighted  many  a  child, 
within  and  out  of  hospitals.  Last  year 
she  collected  a  quantity  of  “used”  Christ¬ 
mas  cards,  and  pasted  them  together 
very  neatly  back  to  back,  and  these 
seemed  to  have  a  special  appeal  for  the 
little  unfortunates  who  received  them. 
Didn’t  the  work  make  her  less  lonely, 
even  though  she  never  saw  the  recipients? 
It  is  a  gi;eat  thing  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  feeling  that  your  “job”  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  !  Bertrand  Russell  some¬ 
where  says,  in  effect,  that  our  greatest 
joy  is  found  in  the  sense  that  we  are 
“a  part  of  the  stream  of  things.” 

There  is  inspiration  for  us  all  in  the 
gallant  words  of  Dr.  Holmes,  “At  Sixty- 
two”  •: 


“Just  sixty-two?  Then  trim  thy  light 
And  get  thy  jewels  all  re-set; 

’Tis  past  meridian,  but  still  bright, 

And  lacks  some  hours  of  sunset  yet. 

At  sixty-two 
Be  strong  and  true, 

Scour  off  thy  rust  and  shine  anew. 

“’Tis  yet  nigh  day ;  thy  staff  resume 
And  fight  fresh  battles  for  the  truth, 
For  Avhat  is  age  but  life’s  full  bloom, 

A  riper  more  transcendent  youth? 

A  wedge  of  gold 
Is  never  old  ; 

Streams  broader  grow  as  downward  rolled. 

“At  sixty-two  life  is  begun  ; 

At  seventy-three  begin  once  more; 

Fly  swiftly  as  you  near  the  sun, 

And  brighter  shine  at  seventy-four; 
At  ninety-five, 

Should  you  arive, 

Still  wait  on  God,  and  work  and  thrive.” 

D.  R.  G. 


Peach  Icebox  Cake 

1.  — Line  sides  and  bottom  of  a  mold 
or  biscuit  tin  (or  electric  refrigerator 
tray)  with  lady  fingers  or  slices  of 
sponge  cake.  Over  this  put  a  layer  of 
sliced  and  sweetened  peaches,  then  a 
layer  of  sweetened  whipped  cream,  and 
continue  until  mold  is  full,  the  last 
layer  being  cake.  Place  in  refrigerator 
several  hours.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

2.  — Two  tablespoons  gelatin,  y2  cup 
cold  water,  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice, 
one  cup  cream,  three  cups  crushed  or 
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Patchwork  Pattern 


Spider  Web. — This  is  a  much  sought  after  quilt 
pattern,  as  many  housekeepers  wish  to  use  it 
for  scraps  of  prints  and  ginghams,  although  the 
picture  here  was  taken  from  a  quilt  made  in. 
one  color  and  white,  red  having  been  used  in 
this  case.  The  blocks  are  to  be  joined  solidly 
over  the  quilt.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  Send 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


sliced  and  sweetened  peaches.  Soak  gela¬ 
tin  in  cold  water  10  minutes ;  dissolve 
over  hot  water.  Add  peaches  and  lemon 
juice.  Set  aside  until  it  thickens.  Then 
fold  in  whipped  cream.  Fill  a  mold  with 
alternate  layers  of  sponge  cake  or  lady 
fingers  and  peach  mixture.  Set  in  icebox 
for  three  or  four  hours.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream.  maryredyns. 


Parsnip  Casserole 

One-half  cup  fat  salt  pork,  cut  in  small 
cubes;  two  cups  sliced  raw  potatoes;  two 
cups  sliced  raw  parsnips;  two  cups  wa¬ 
ter;  one-half  cup,  or  more,  fine  dry  bread 
crumbs;  salt;  pepper.  Put  a  few  cubes 
of  pork  in  bottom  of  earthern  casserole, 
cover  with  layer  of  potato,  then  layer  of 
parsnips,  adding  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
not  forgetting  the  salt  of  the  pork.  Re¬ 
peat  until  all  is  used,  then  cover  with  a 
thick  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  pour  over 
the  water,  cover  the  casserole  and  bake 
for  one  hour,  removing  the  cover  the 
last  15  minutes  or  so,  to  brown.  This 
makes  a  fine  supper  dish  on  a  cold  night 
when  the  parsnips  are  specially  delicious 
after  being  left  in  the  frozen  ground  to 
sweeten  them.  mrs.  ii.  e.  w. 


A  Budget  Magazine  Club 

We  have  formed  a  “budget”  club  and 
subscribe  to  many  papers  relating  to 
either  farm,  home  or  garden.  We  draw 
lots  and  the  name  of  the  paper  we  draw 
is  sent  for  by  the  one  drawing  it.  Each 
member  in  the  club  reads  each  paper  in 
rotation,  and  it  is  finally  returned  to  the 
subscriber,  who  can  do  as  she  likes  with 
it  then.  In  this  way  we  can  enjoy  many 
papers  with  only  the  expense  of  paying 
for  those  we  actually  subscribe  for.  Some 
of  the  members  keep  the  entire  papers; 
others  send  them  to  hospital,  home  or 
shut-in ;  one  cuts  them  up  and  makes 
them  into  scrap-books.  The  papers  and 
magazines  used  by  our  club  members 
might  well  be  called  “well  read.” 

MRS.  v.  H. 


Fig  Pudding 

One  cup  chopped  suet,  1%  cups 
chopped  bread  crumbs,  four  eggs,  one 
teaspoon  grated  nutmeg,  one  cup  sugar, 
%  lb.  figs,  chopped  fine,  one  cup  milk, 
iy2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Mix  all  together,  put  in 
a  buttered  mold  with  a  tight  cover,  and 
steam  three  hours. 
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TOUR 

To  The  Pacific  Northwest 

HERE  is  your  finest  opportunity  to  enjoy  at  mini¬ 
mum  expense,  and  under  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  two  weeks  of  joyous  travel  to  and  through  the 
great  Pacific  Northwest  and  Canada.,  It’s  the  pleasure 
trip  of  a  lifetime — a  vacation  treat  your  entire  family 
will  never  forget. 

And  remember,  you  can  almost  leave  your  pocketbook 
at  home !  The  entire  cost  is  covered  by  one  lump  sum 
which  includes  rail  and  Pullman  fares,  motor  and  boat 
fares,  meals  in  dining  cars  and  hotels,  lodging,  sight¬ 
seeing  and  national  park  tours.  No  tickets  to  buy, 

NO  TIPS  TO  PAY,  no  hotel  or  baggage  worries. 

6,500  Miles  of  Thrilling  Travel 

It’s  a  wonderful  educational  sightseeing  tour — this  2nd  An¬ 
nual  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  of  the  North¬ 
west,  North  Pacific  Coast  and  Western  Canada.  From  New 
York,  Albany,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester  and 
Buffalo  to  Detroit  and  on  to  Chicago.  Then  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis.  Into  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  Indian 
Reservations.  Then  to  Seattle,  Portland,  Longview  and  on 
to  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  by  steamer.  From  there 
to  the  famous  resort  regions  of  Lake  Louise  and  Banff. 

Then  on  through  Western  Canada  to  Winnipeg.  Then  back 
by  way  of  Niagara  Falls  and  later  home.  You  travel  in  an 
escorted  party  on  a  fine  all-Pullman  special  train  with  every  * 
comfort  and  convenience  possible  to  give  you.  Decide  now 
to  go  with  our  happy  crowd  this  year. 


t 


Mail  This  Coupon  Today  l 

You’ll  be  with  jolly,  congenial  folks  just  like  yourself  on  this 
wonderful  tour.  Friends  and  neighbors  from  right  in  your 
own  state  and  county  are  planning  to  go.  Get  together 
with  people  you  know.  Talk  it  over  and  plan  to  go 
this  year.  Remember,  the  tour  starts  August  15th. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  today  for  free  illustrated 
booklet  of  complete  information. 


DIRECTOR  OF  TOURS,  Rural  New-Yorker  ■ 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  telling  all  about  the  2nd  Annual  I 
Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour.  g 

Name  .  | 

R.F.D.  or  St .  | 

City .  State  .  | 

I 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

Your  paper  has  a  lot  of  good  reading 
in  it.  The  Publisher’s  Desk  alone  is 
worth  more  than  the  price.  I.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

One  thing  about  Publisher’s  Desk  is 
that  no  publisher  in  city  or  country  has 
succeeded  in  imitating  it.  Many  have 
tried,  but  no  one  has  been  willing  to  de¬ 
vote  the  necessary  time  and  pains  and 
expense  to  it  that  is  required  to  make  it 
worth  while  and  successful.  The  result 
is  that  the  sincere  publishers  have 
dropped  it,  and  those  who  keep  up  an 
appearance  make  only  a  pitiable  imita¬ 
tion.  In  the  course  of  a  lifetime  we  have 
had  many  duties  as  a  publisher  and  other¬ 
wise,  but  no  other  job  has  even  required 
so  much  painstaking,  conscientious  work. 
It  is  no  doubt  this  feature  that  gives 
it  its  appeal  for  readers  Who  approve  it, 
and  that  makes  the  work  so  much  worth 
while  to  us. 

In  1925  the  Winter  Realty  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  corporation  headed  by  Lawrence 
and  John  G.  Halleran,  and  their  two 
sisters,  bought  four  acres  of  land. 
The  price  was  $22,000.  Recently  the 
four  acres  were  sold  to  the  New  York 
City  Airport,  Inc.,  organized  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  Lawrence  Halleran  for  $80,- 
000.  The  land  was  to  be  used  as  an  air¬ 
port  for  airships.  One  of  the  directors  of 
this  airport  corporation  was  the  Borough 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Queens  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  who  received  500 
shares  of  the  stock  as  a  gift,  and  who 
wrote  a  letter  which  was  published  in  an 
advertisement,  recommending  the  stock  to 
investors.  This  city  official  testifies  now 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  project, 
and  is  surprised  that  his  letter  was  used 
to  sell  stock.  Another  director  is  a  bank 
president.  He  also  received  500  shares  of 
the  stock  as  a  gift,  and  recommended  the 
stock  to  investors,  but  now  testifies  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  en- 
terpise.  Other  directors  were  a  brother 
and  nephew  of  Lawrence  Halleran,  and 
other  political  and  financial  leaders  in 
the  Borough  of  Queens.  The  airport  com¬ 
pany  had  stock  of  a  face  value  of  $4,- 
500,000.  The  Attorney-General  is  now 
conducting  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  this  stock  was  sold  under  fraudu¬ 
lent  representations.  In  the  hearing  it 
was  developed  that  a  contract  was  made 
with  a  promoter  who  was  to  receive  40 
per  cent  commission  on  the  first  200,000 
shares  sold,  totaling  $400,000. 

We  have  recited  this  record  briefly  for 
the  benefit  of  those  confident  small  and 
inexperienced  investors  who  expect  to  get 
rich  from  the  purchase  of  stock  of  com¬ 
panies  organized  on  this  or  similar  basis. 
The  ridiculous  part  of  it  is  that  the 
State  provides  the  legal  machinery  for 
the  set-up  of  a  corporation  of  this  kind, 
and  then  after  the  investors  have  lost 
their  money  conducts  costly  investiga¬ 
tions  to  determine  whether  or  not  its 
citizens  have  been  swindled  through  the 
facilities  provided  by  the  State  to  the 
promoters. 

• 

In  your  issue  of  June  13  you  state  that 
the  surviving  parents  of  a  deceased  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  have  a  share  in  the  property 
provided  there  are  no  children.  Would 
the  same  be  true  if  the  wife  had  died  in 
February,  1930?  G.  H.  c. 

New  York. 

Yes.  The  portion  going  to  the  parents 
would  be  more  under  the  old  law  than 
under  the  new  law,  which  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  September  1,  1930.  The  new  law 
gives  more  to  the  surviving  spouse,  and 
consequently  less  to  other  heirs. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  farm  which 
had  a  first  mortgage  of  $1,500  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  of  $300.  It  was  about  to  be  sold 
for  the  mortgages.  The  owner  offered  it 
to  me  if  I  would  pay  the  two  mortgages. 
We  took  it  and  paid  back  interest  and 
taxes.  We  have  been  on  the  farm  two 
years.  Now  the  father-in-law  of  the 
former  owner  claims  he  has  $1,200 
against  the  place,  and  threatens  to  sell 
us  out  if  we  do  not  pay.  Can  he  do  this 
as  we  did  not  know  he  had  anything 
against  the  place?  If  we  moved  to  an¬ 
other  place  before  he  put  up  a  sign 
against  us  could  he  come  to  the  new 
place  and  sell  us  out?  b.  a.  g. 

We  are  astonished  at  the  amount  of 
losses  reported  by  people  who  buy  or  sell 
farms  without  a  lawyer  to  draw  the  con¬ 
tract  or  deed,  and  to  search  the  title.  The 


fee  of  a  lawyer  in  such  cases  is  trifling  ] 
compared  with  the  loss  sustained  when 
the  title  is  not  good  or  an  old  mortgage  is 
discovered.  In  the  above  case  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  search  the  county  rec¬ 
ords  and  find  whether  another  mortgage 
is  filed  against  it  or  not.  If  not  on  the 
record,  at  the  time  the  deed  was  recorded, 
the  father-in-law’s  claim  is  not  good.  If 
he  had  a  mortgage  or  judgment  on  record 
against  the  farm  at  that  time,  whether 
the  buyer  knew  it  or  not,  the  mortgage 
would  hold  good.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
the  new  owner  would  not  be  on  the  bond, 
and  the  mortgagee  would  have  no  claim 
against  the  present  owner’s  stock  or  other 
chattels.  But  do  not  buy  real  estate 
without  a  lawyer  to  protect  you,  or  sell 
unless  for  all  cash,  and  then  make  sure 
that  you  get  the  cash  in  full  before  giving 
up  title  and  possession. 

When  a  prosperous  milk  dealer,  to 
whom  I  sold  milk,  incorporated  his  busi¬ 
ness  I  invested  $4,000  in  the  preferred 
stock  of  his  new  corporation.  I  knew  the 
business  was  prosperous,  and  received 
dividends  during  the  lifetime  of  the  in¬ 
corporator.  Three  years  ago  he  died 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident,  and  I 
have  received  no  dividends  since,  but 
have  heard  that  other  shareholders  have 
received  dividends.  I  know  the  business 
exceeded  $100,000  in  sales  last  year,  and 
I  cannot  see  why  the  dividends  cannot 
be  paid.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
enforce  dividend  payments?  e.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  a  stockholder  you  own  a  fractional 
part  of  the  milk  business  in  which  you 
invested.  Sometimes  the  stock  of  a  cor¬ 
poration  is  divided  into  preferred  shares 
and  common  shares.  Sometimes  the  com¬ 
mon  shareholder  has  a  vote  as  a  stock¬ 
holder  for  the  election  of  directors,  and 
sometimes  that  function  is  reserved  for 
the  common  stockholders ;  in  this  case, 
preferred  stockholders  would  have  no 
vote.  The  provisions  for  this  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  charter  of  the  company 
and  in  its  by-laws.  It  is  unlawful  for 
the  trustees  of  a  company  to  pay  a  divi¬ 
dend  unless  the  dividend  is  earned.  The 
earnings  of  previous  years  may  be  held 
as  a  surplus  and  paid  out  in  years  when 
the  profits  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
dividend.  The  directors  are  not  obliged 
to  declare  and  pay  a  dividend  even  if  it 
is  earned.  The  earned  profits  may  be  re¬ 
tained  as  a  surplus.  A  “preferred  stock” 
simply  means  that  a  dividend  may  be  de¬ 
clared  and  paid  on  a  preferred  stock, 
without  paying  any  dividend  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock,  but  the  management  is  not 
under  obligation  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the 
preferred  stock  if  it  desires  to  hold  the 
profits  as  a  surplus.  If,  however,  a  divi¬ 
dend  is  declared,  it  would  be  unlawful  to 
pay  some  of  the  preferred  stockholders 
and  not  another. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  income 
of  a  corporation  is  devoted  largely  to 
large  salaries  and  expenses,  and  the 
profits  consequently  reduced  so  that 
there  is  not  enough  left  to  pay  a  dividend. 

Sometimes,  when  there  are  grounds  for 
a  charge  that  the  business  is  not  being 
conducted  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the 
stockholders,  the  court  gives  the  com¬ 
plaining  stockholder  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  books  and  records ;  for  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  kind  to  the  court  it 
would  be  necessary  to  employ  an  at¬ 
torney. 

The  Model  Tailoring  Co.,  110-112  W. 
40th  St.,  Tower  Bldg.,  New  York  City, 
is  canvassing  this  district,  starting  a 
suit  club.  Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the 
proposition?  V.  E.  c. 

Connecticut. 

We  do  not  find  any  rating  of  this  com¬ 
pany  in  the  commercial  records.  This  in 
itself  is  not  to  be  taken  against  it,  but 
without  some  definite  credit  rating  one  is 
not  justified  in  placing  orders  with  an 
unknown  house.  We  have  nothing  in  our 
files  to  indicate  any  record  good  or  bad 
in  this  case.  We,  however,  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  complaint  in  other  instances 
from  people  who  have  patronized  suit 
clubs.  Oftentimes  the  suit  does  not  fit. 
Frequently  it  is  not  of  the  quality  of 
goods  shown  in  the  sample.  In  some 
cases,  a  deposit  has  been  paid  but  the 
suit  has  not  been  furnished.  Of  course 


What’s  a  line  fence  to  a  fly? 


A  FENCE  can  mean  a  lot  to  a 
fly.  Oftentimes  on  one  side  are 
cows  he  can  pester  to  his  heart’s 
content.  On  the  other,  cows  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  pungent  pine  odor 
that  he  cannot  stand  . .  .  covered 
with  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray! 

The  cows  protected  with  the 
mist-like  coating  of  Dr.  Hess 
Fly  Spray  are  left  to  graze  in 
peace  all  day  long.  No  switching 
or  worrying  to  distract  them  and 
cut  the  milk  production. 

Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  a  fly  chaser,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  affording  protection  in 
the  pasture,  is  a  fly  killer.  It  has 
proved  itself  to  be  92  per  cent 
efficient  at  killing  flies  in  many 
recent  experiments  conducted  at 


the  Research  Farm  of  Dr.  Hess 
&  Clark.  When  applied  within 
the  barn  every  fly  coming  in 
contact  with  it  is  killed,  and  his 
bloodthirsty  career  ended  right 
there. 

Use  Dr.  Hess  Fly  Spray  your¬ 
self.  Spray  the  cows  in  the  barn 
before  the  morning  milking.  No¬ 
tice  their  freedom  from  fly  tor¬ 
ment  in  the  pasture  all  day. 
Spray  the  barn  before  bringing 
them  in,  in  the  evening.  See  the 
flies  tumble.  You  will  find  flies 
are  no  longer  one  of  your  farm 
problems. 

See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer 
about  Fly  Spray.  Either  do  that 
or  write  direct  to  Dr.  Hess  & 
Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio, 


Dr.  Hess 

FLY  SPRAY 

kills  flies  in  the  stable . . .  protects  cows  in  the  pasture 


Don’t  let  horses 
suffer .  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSOBBINE 

For  38  years  farmers  have  relied  on  Absor- 
bine,  when  strains  and  sprains  threaten 
lameness.  Brings  quick  relief  to  sore, 
swollen  tendons  and  muscles.  Aids  healing 
of  ugly  gashes,  sores.  No  blisters,  no  lost 
hair,  no  lay-ups.  Famous  for  economy. 
$2.50  a  bottle — all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t->  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  1’AIIK  BOW,  NEW  TORE 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 

Man’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  •  SALINA,  KANSAS 


RICH 


save  money 

Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  S»  YEARS' USB 
Made  in  Ail  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fJ^F^FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

T'hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
*  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with 
an  ELLIS  CHAMPION  THRESHER 

Make  Money  Threshing  for  Neighbors 

RseVmetwor  veL\’C  rVmncUCCw«fUn^  ITv'11}1  a  P°Pular-sized  tractor  is  a  great  investment.  It  will  pay  for 
lone  MmerTenoa  S  toi.'hL  m.-Fi  Stl em.  P01100™  building  threshers  to  meet  Eastern  conditions.  Our 
long  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  build  machines  that  give  complete  satisfaction. 


the  above  company  is  not  in  any  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  acts  of  other  concerns, 
against  which  such  complaints  have  been 
made,  but  the  experience  naturally  makes 
us  cautious  about  “suit  clubs”  unless  the 
company  .  selling  them  has  established 
credit,  and  reputation  where  it  is  solicit¬ 
ing  orders.  Of  course  no  one  can  in  any 
event  expect  any  more  of.  a  bargain  in 
a  club  than  in  any  regular  order. 


ELLIS 


▼  v  Vv  UUIIU  X  All  CC  OliCS 

requiring 

3  to  30  Horse  Power 

Wood  or  steal  frames;  light  weight;  simple,  durable  co 
struction.  Our  machines  do  exceptionally  clean  woi 
earning  the  title — 

“The  Threshers  That  Fight  for  the  Last  Grain” 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog,  Prices  and  Terms. 

KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 


The  Oswego  County  Pomona  Grange 
session,  at  their  June  meeting,  held  with 
Mount  Pleasant  Grange,  was  filled  with 
activity  and  a  very  worth-while  program 
was  presented,  about  350  being  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Oswego  is  one  of  the  big 
Grange  Counties  of  the  State  and  also 
one  of  the  pioneer  counties  in  Grange 
work.  A  feature  of  the  day  was  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  the  fifth  degree  upon  a  class 
of  35  candidates  by  Pomona  Master 
Ralph  E.  Powering  and  his  staff. 

Oswego  County  Deputy  Norman  L. 
Clark  has  been  holding  a  very  success¬ 
ful  series  of  six  group  meetings,  which  in¬ 
cluded  all  of  the  38  Granges  of  Oswego 
County.  Degrees  were  conferred  at  all 
these  group  sessions  and  a  large  number 
of  new  members  added  to  the  roll.  At 
the  Sandy  Creek  session  over  350  were 
in  attendance.  The  Pomona  decided  to 
participate  in  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  birthday  of  George  Washington  and 
the  Home  Economics  Committee  of  the 
Pomona  will  have  the  matter  in  charge. 

The  largest  Grange  in  Oswego  County 
is  that  at  Lower  Oswego  Falls,  with  a 
membership  of  528.  Domestic,  Pulaski, 
Sandy  Creek,  Mexico  and  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant  all  have  over  300  members,  and  the 
entire  enrollment  in  the  County  is  over 
(5,500. 

Mexico  Grange  has  the  largest  average 
membership  of  any  of  the  300-group,  its 
record  being  59  for  the  year.  This 
Grange  furnished  the  valedictorian  and 
the  salutatorian  for  the  June  graduating 
class  of  the  Mexico  High  School  and 
Academy,  both  Miss  Elma  Nestorson  and 
Miss  Frances  Norman  being  members  of 
Mexico  Grange.  Miss  Nestorson  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Oswego  County  Pomona 
Grange,  the  New  York  State  Grange  and 
the  National  Grange,  she  having  been  a 
member  of  the  record-breaking  class  of 
11,125  who  received  the  seventh  degree 
at  Rochester  last  November.  Both  young 
ladies  have  had  brilliant  records  in  their 
school  work  during  the  entire  period  and 
are  very  helpful  in  the  lecturer’s  pro¬ 
grams  of  Mexico  Grange.  Miss  Nestor¬ 
son  is  a  talented  reader  and  Miss  Norman 


an  excellent  musician. 

North  Hannibal  Grange,  of  Oswego 
County,  holds  the  distinction  of  having 
organized  the  third  Juvenile  Grange  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  this  occurring 
about  1905.  Wayne  County  organized 
the  first  and  second  Juveniles  in  the 
State.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1931  New  York  State  led  all  the  states 
in  new  juvenile  organizations,  State 
Master  Freestone  told  the  members  of 
the  Oswego  Pomona. 

In  addition  to  State  Master  Freestone, 
other  speakers  at  the  Pomona  session, 
were  State  Overseer  Raymond  Cooper,  of 
Oswego,  State  Steward  Van  C.  Whitte- 
more,  of  Canton,  who  is  also  the  dean  of 
the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Can¬ 
ton,  and  State  Historian  L.  L.  Allen,  of 
Watertown. 

Three  young  men  of  the  B  ulton  High, 
School,  members  of  the  agricultural  clags, 
compete  in  an  oratorical  contest,  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  a  district  contest  later  which  in¬ 
cludes  13  States.  The  competitors  were 
M  G.  Stuart,  of  Fulton,  Paul  Dunn,  of 
Pulaski,  and  Nathan  Taylor,  of  Mexico. 
Their  work  was  of  an  exceptionally  high 
order.  The  final  winner  will  be  given 
transportation  to  the  National  Dairy 


The  September  session  of  the  Oswego 
Pomona  will  be  held  with  Bowens  Cor¬ 
ners  Grange.  A  two-day  session  will  be 
held,  an  innovation  in  that  County. 

Master  George  Rowlee,  of  Mount 
Pleasant  Grange,  which  acted  as  hosts 
for  the  June  Oswego  Pomona  session,  is 
said  to  be  the  youngest  Subordinate 
Grange  master  in  New  York  State.  Stand¬ 
ing  side  by  side  with  Mount  Pleasant 
Grange  hall  is  one  of  _  the  largest  and, 
finest  rural  church  buildings  in  the  State. 
These  community  buildings  are  set  off  by 
themselves  in  the  center  of  a  thriving 
farm  neighborhood,  several  miles  from 
any  village  center.  A  close  union  has 
developed  between  the  two  organizations, 
and  Grange  and  church  work  together  in 
the  closest  harmony,  to  the  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  of  each.  This  Oswego  county 
church  has  an  average  attendance  on 
Sunday  of  over  150  worshipers,  prac¬ 
tically  all  residents  from  the  surrounding 


farms. 


Marietta,  Ohio,  Truck  Growers’ 

Field  Day 

Marietta  Truck  Growers  will  make  thei 
annual  inspection  of  their  experimental 
truck  farm  during  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  July  11.  On  this  day  the  crop, 
disease,  and  insect  specialists  of  the 
State  University  and  Experiment  Station 
will  be  present  to  explain  the  results  of 
experiments  and  to  discuss  the  growers 

personal  problems.  . 

The  truck  growers  of  Washington 
County  through  the  Horticulture  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Columbus  and  Wooster  extend  a 
very  cordial  invitation  to  all  vegetable 
growers  in  other  parts  of  this  and  other 
States  to  visit  their  experimental  taim 
on  this  day. 

The  short  program  planned  for  1:30 
includes  a  speaker  of  interest  to  all  truck 
growers.  A  resume  of  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  and  what  will  be  attempted 
in  the  future  will  be  given. 

Of  special  interest  this  year  is  the  com¬ 
plete  change  of  fertilizer  treatments  on 


the  four  year  rotation,  made  at  the  end 
of  15  years  of  continuous  treatment  which 
have  brought  out  some  very  interesting 
facts.  The  recovery  of  the  no-treatment 
plots  after  receiving  their  first  fertilizer 
this  season  is  remarkable. 

Thirty-three  tomato  varieties  and  30 
cabbage  strains  are  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  judged.  There  are  several  other 
crops  including  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  and 
peppers  under  test  this  year. 

DONALD  COMIN, 

Assistant  Horticulturist. 


CurFhg  Soy  Beans  and  Cow-pea  Hay 

Time  will  soon  be  drawing  nigh  for 
curing  Soy  beans  and  cow-pea  hay.  Ex¬ 
perience  teaches  that  the  only  safe  meth¬ 
od  is  to  use  tripods  for  curing.  The  cow- 
peas  or  beans  should  be  cut  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  but  not  until  the  dew  is  off  thorough¬ 
ly.  The  next  day  rake  the  hay  up  and 
put  it  up  on  tripods.  It  is  best  not  to 
commence  raking  until  10:30  or  11 
o’clock. 

It  is  best  not  to  cut  any  more  than  you 
think  can  be  safely  put  up  the  next  after¬ 
noon ;  but,  if  it  should  rain  before  you 
get  it  up,  leave  it  alone  until  all  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  thoroughly  dried  out.  If  you  leave 
any  on  the  ground  over  night,  wait  until 
all  the  dew  is  dried  off  before  putting  it 
in  tripods.  This  hay  when  properly  put 
up  will  not  spoil  or  damage  when  put  up 
somewhat  green,  though  it  will  surely 
spoil  if  it  has  any  water  in  it  from  rain 
or  dew. 

Soy  beans  should  have  pods  well 
formed  and  cow-peas  should  be  fairly 
well  matured  before  the  work  of  cutting 
is  commenced.  With  cow-peas  it  is  best 
to  wait  until  you  notice  a  few  scattering 
dry  .or  real  ripe  peas.  But  don’t  make 
the  mistake  of  letting  them  get  too  ripe. 

The  hay  should  be  left  on  these  tripods 
at  least  three  or  four  weeks,  but  not  un¬ 
til  late  Fall  or  early  Winter.  If  the 
weather  is  good  the  hay  will  be  dry 
enough  to  house  or  stack  in  three  weeks 
after  being  put  up.  The  tripods  should 
be  made  so  as  the  hay  will  be  kept  off 
the  ground  sufficient  for  a  good  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  underneath.  The  cross  sticks 
at  the  bottom  should  be  18  or  20  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  long  enough  to  ex¬ 
tend  two  feet  or  more  beyond  each  corner, 
making  a  good  footing. 

The  sticks  at  the  top  should  be  well 
covered  with  the  feed  so  they  will  shed 
water  better.  If  the  tripods  are  made 
good  and  strong  with  good  ventilation  at 
the  bottom  the  shocks  can  be  made  quite 
large  with  safety  in  securing  a  first-class 
hay  in  a  few  weeks.  w.  h.  ii. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


GARDENER,  FARMER  assistant,  caretaker  in 
Winter;  couple,  white,  no  children;  wife  will¬ 
ing  to  assist;  man  to  work  about  house,  gar¬ 
den  and  wherever  required  on  estate;  must  be 
able  to  drive  car  and  have  some  knowledge  of 
electric  pump;  modern  house,  light,  fuel,  milk 
and  $75  to  start:  state  age,  nationality  and  re¬ 
ligion.  DR.  VOISLAYVSKY,  ICatonah,  ‘N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  boy  or  man  for  steady 
farm  work;  state  wages  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Executive  couple  of  good  standing, 
without  children,  for  boys’  school;  herdsman, 
A-l  milker;  wife  for  cooking;  salary  for  both 
$1,560  and  maintenance;  preference  given  to 
Massachusetts  people.  W.  G.  FANG IIER,  Supt., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  (white)  for  general 
housework;  good  cook,  family  2  adults,  $35 
and  board.  MRS.  It.  D.  EWELL,  West  Nyack, 

N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position;  com¬ 
petent  in  any  branch,  including  pheasants. 
ADVERTISER  1163,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Hustling  American  cou¬ 
ple,  33.  having  disposed  large  dairy  farm  de¬ 
sire  position  farm  or  estate  where  efficient, 
conscientious  service  is  appreciated;  good  plain 
cook,  neat  housekeeper,  dairy-maid,  poultry- 
maid;  chauffeur,  gardener,  handy-man,  dairy¬ 
man,  teamster,  poultryman,  etc.:  not  afraid  of 
work  but  wages  and  living  conditions  must  be 
first-class;  full  particulars  and  wages  first  let¬ 
ter,  please.  ADVERTISER  1189  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


vj/ii.cucmv  'n vij  Luauf  K,uK.  years  old, 
o  years’  experience;  best  references.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  1192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


sires  position  on  "poultry  or  up-to-date "farm; 
strong,  willing;  good  home  essential.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CATHOLIC  V  DUNG  man  seeks  work  on  farm 

some  experience  in  gardening.  ADVERTISER 
1210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN  I  ED  Position  as  teacher  by  experienced 
college  graduate  holding  life  certificate;  best 
references.  HARRY  FRENCH,  199  Saxton  St., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WAN  TED — Position  as  farmer  or  caretaker  on 
private  estate  by  American,  married,  age  40, 
no  children;  best  references.  J.  A.  CRANDALL, 
Cresskill,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  tractor  and  truck  op¬ 
erator  on  farm  or  estate  by  young  man  ex¬ 
perienced.  ADVERTISER  1214,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  NURSE 

VERTISER  1212,  care 


desires  position.  AD- 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE,  28,  good  milker,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  in  dairy  and  farming,  wants  steady 
position;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1217 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  PLUMBER  and  tinsmith  wants 
permanent  position:  prefer  village;  best  ref¬ 
erences;  no  booze.  BOX  383,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-five-acre  fruit  and  poultry 
farm  and  tourist,  12-room  house.  BOX  43, 
Ghent,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY,  400-acre  farm,  high- 
grade  Jerseys,  good  buildings;  substantial  pay¬ 
ment  required.  .1.  L.  BRAMLEY,  Box  53, 
Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


77-ACRE  LIVINGSTON  County  dairy  farm, 
community  center  with  all  advantages  2  miles; 
level  fertile  tillage,  10  acres  woodland;  10-room 
home,  dairy  barn,  tile  silo,  buildings  substan¬ 
tial,  excellent  section;  $4,500:  investigate  easy- 
payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  Poultry  farm,  9  miles  Atlantic 
City;  10  acres,  excellent  location,  land  and 
buildings  good  condition;  electric;  fully 
stocked,  3,000  poultry,  4,800-egg  incubator,  good 
variety  of  fruit;  nice  piece  woodland,  fine 
stream  water;  bargain  for  buyer  who  has  cash 
to  act  quick.  Address  owner,  DR.  It.  H. 
THOMAS,  Rt.  3,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  real  business  proposition;  75- 
acre  fruit  farm  fully  equipped;  over  4,000  ap¬ 
ple  and  pear  trees  in  full  bearing  and  perfect 
condition;  not  a  tree  over  20  years  old;  beau¬ 
tifully  located  home  with  all  improvements,  one- 
half  mile  from  post  office.  Write  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


48-ACRE  FARM,  Eastern  Shore  Maryland,  six- 
room  house  and  barn.  Write  BOX  65,  Fed- 
eraisburg,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — House,  6  rooms,  bath,  pantry.  75x 
150  ft.  or  more  State  highway.  BOX  1, 
Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED  near  Bronx,  N.  Y.;  small 
cash;  about  30  minutes  commutation  to 
Bronx;  state  distance  and  commutation  facili¬ 
ties.  ADVERTISER  1218,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  NICE  FARM  of  244  acres  laying  beautiful 
for  all  modern  machinery,  growing  fine  crops; 
nice  colonial  brick  residence,  excellent  location; 
a  widow’s  sacrifice  price,  easy  terms.  C.  11. 
REYNOLDS,  Spotsylvania,  Va. 


EQUIPPED  CHICKEN  farm,  2%  acres,  all  im¬ 
provements,  stock,  garden,  old  shade  trees, 
fruit,  grape  arbors;  for  any  acceptable  price; 
write  for  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1221, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  9-ROOM  improved  house,  25  acres, 
barn,  chicken  coops,  near  village.  SCII LOSS- 
BERG,  Cailicoon  Center,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TOURIST  LODGE,  on  Route  20,  coast  to  coast, 
one  acre,  10-room  house,  newly  painted,  ma¬ 
ple  shade;  good  place  for  gas  station,  roadside 
stand;  price  $2,100,  $500  cash.  ADVERTISER 
1222,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


STATE  ROAD  farm,  1.800  feet  on  Route  17A, 
about  130  acres  tillable  and  300  acres  wood¬ 
land,  good  oak  timber;  14-room  house,  bath, 
steam,  tenant  house,  7  outbuildings;  400  apple, 
200  peach;  brook,  small  lake;  only  50  miles 
from  New  York;  price  $100  an  acre;  consider 
an  offer.  F.  W.  PLATE,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  AN  UP-TO-DATE  dairy  farm  to 
rent  or  work  on  shares,  where  Grade  A  milk 
can  be  produced,  from  20  to  30  cows;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  dairying  and  purebred  stock;  have 
extra  help;  New  Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1225.  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

„  7011*  SI.  -  BROADWAY  —  71sl  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


LAND  OPENINGS  North  Dakota! 

Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Improved  farms,  new  land,  low  prices.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  C.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


F  A  PUI  |§  w-  Landis  ne!rTOrchard  Rd, 

■  Vineland.  N.  J. 


1YDIES’  BEST  DURENE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair 
$1.00.  Black,  Tiuiblush,  Nubrown,  lteve,  Sandee, 
-J  Champagne,  sizes  9  to  lOkj.  Dandy  proposition 
for  agents.  A.  B.  TALBOT  SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly 
without  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need 
a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours 
is  not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  INC., 
301  E.  14th  Street,  Box  D,  New  York  City. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  competent  woman  for  cook  in  a 
small  Summer  hotel;  good  baker  necessary; 
write  capabilities  and  wages  in  first  letter. 
TIMOTHY  DRISCOLL,  Kauneonga  Lake,  For¬ 
merly  North  White  Lake,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  ELDERLY  man,  used  to  farm  work, 
to  do  chores  and  help  on  small  farm;  $10 
per  month,  good  room  and  board.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  to  help  in  house,  make 
himself  useful  on  farm;  steady,  good  home 
and  small  wages.  L.  BOICE,  R.  D.  1,  Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man  raised  on  a  farm  who 
wants  a  good  home  and  who  is  willing  to 
learn  our  way  of  farming;  must  be  a  good 
milker;  wages  $35  with  board  and  washing; 
steady  job  for  the  right  one;  state  in  first  let¬ 
ter  whether  you  smoke  cigarettes.  F,  W. 
Corey,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  feed  salesman  who 
knows  how  to  approach  dealers  and  farmers; 
must  have  knowledge  of  feeds  of  all  kinds  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  livestock;  must  own 
a  car  and  work  on  commission  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER,  EXPERIENCED,  normal  training, 

bes-t  of  references,  desires  rural  position  or 
n°t  having  academic  department.  BOX 
118,  Breesport,  N.  Y. 


L  UGLIIVI  Jl; 


J  A''***S 


position;  3  years  of  experience 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1219,  care 
Yorker. 


good  refe 
Rural  Nev 


WANTED  BY  MARRIED  man,  work  on  farm 

with  tenement  house;  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster,  reliable.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  42,  Sheffield, 
Mass. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  two  small  children  wants 
steady  work  on  a  farm;  wages  no  object.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1227,  c-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Irish,  would  like  job  on  estate 
or  good  commercial  farm;  farm  raised  and 
reference;  Americans  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
1224,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  52,  grow  vegetables, 
flowers,  chickens,  do  farm  work.  JOHN  J. 
FLAHERTY,  care  Catholic  Charities,  234  Main 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  POSITION,  manager  or  assistant,  tea¬ 
room,  motor  inn,  year  round,  responsible,  ca¬ 
pable,  reference.  BOX  831,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  MANAGER,  experienced  couple; 

orchards,  poultry,  flowers,  animals,  bankers’ 
references.  D.  M.  CHAPMAN,  Hainmonton, 
N.  J. 


CARPENTER,  PAINTER,  experienced  mechanic, 
cementing,  glazing,  seeks  position  on  estate. 
ADVERTISER  1226,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POUI/TRY'MAN,  SINGLE,  American,  intelligent, 
dependable  hard  worker;  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  practical  experience;  up-to-date  ad¬ 
vanced  methods  feeding  for  high-egg  record,  bat¬ 
tery  brooding,  poultry  disease  control,  especially 
experienced  and  successful  turkey  raiser,  Win¬ 
ter  broilers,  capons,  pheasants  and  water-fowl; 
flock  owners  who  need  a  poultryman  who  will 
show  real  profit,  write  for  my  references  and 
full  information.  H.  J.  BOOTHMAN,  South 

Portland,  Maine.  « 


A  TEACHER  of  14  years’  experience  desires 
a  rural  position  for  September.  ADVERTISER 
1228,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  poultry  farm,  little  experi¬ 
ence;  can  cook,  drive,  bandy-man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Limestone  land  by  the  acre,  near 
It.  R.  or  navigable  stream;  mention  all  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1121, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Farm  on  lake,  small  acreage  in  Con¬ 
necticut  or  New  Jersey;  send  photos  and  price 
and  terms.  T.  R.  BAXTER,  595  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


GREENHOUSES  AND  8-ACRE  modern  village 
farm,  63  miles  from  New  York,  at  a  bargain 
price;  Connecticut.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1141,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SACRIFICE  LARGE  bouse,  near  State  road,  15 
acres,  improvements,  buildings,  orchard, 
stream;  $7,500;  owner.  KLINE,  Rt.  3,  Free¬ 
hold,  N.  J. 


FOlt  SALE  or  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  parcel 
of  land  100x485  on  main  highway  in  Absecon, 
direct  route  to  Atlantic  City;  fine  for  business 
site,  bathing,  etc.;  reasonable.  J.  HAHN,  602, 
74  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City. 


WONDERFUL  CHICKEN  farm,  between  20  and 
25  acres,  fully  equipped,  on  hard  road.  BOX 
4,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


YV ANTED  TO  RENT,  with  the  option  of  buy¬ 
ing,  a  dairy  farm  with  stock  and  machinery; 
state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1223,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS,  MODERN  farm  home,  quiet,  fish¬ 
ing,  ideal  spot;  rates  $12  to  $15  per  week 
MRS.  MANNING  GILLESPIE,  New  Milford,  Pa. 


BOARDERS  WELCOMED  at  Waukesha  Farm, 
located  in  the  Catskills;  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  $18  per  week.  EDITH  BARRETT,  Pe- 
paeton,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


nujiiMinAij,  quiet,  restlu!  farm 
home,  most  desirable  for  middle-aged  or 
elderly  people;  airy  rooms,  shady  lawn,  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery;  $25  per  week  for  two.  JURS. 
MARK  COVENEY,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


YVANTED — Children  to  care  for,  country  home, 
all  conveniences,  best  references  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  1220,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


”  *  l  ^  4-  JL UXJ - 1)0 


milk  and  cream,  home-made  butter,  good  ta- 
ble;  trout  stream,  bathing,  pretty  scenery; 
adults  $10  per  week,  children  according  to 
age;  will  board  the  year  around.  MRS.  DELCiA 
Y\  HITLOCK,  R.  D.  1,  Lakewood,  Pa. 

j  Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six 
WILLIAM 
N.  J. 


pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


HONEY  - —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb  can 

^$.Y25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta! 


SELECI  YOUNG  laying  three  banded  leather 

colored  Italian  queen  bees,  guaranteed  mated 
pure,  50c  each;  the  best  honey  gatherers,  best 
winterers,  gentle  and  prolific:  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  write  for  quantity 
prices.  JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


HONEY  —  2  60-pound  cans  buckwheat,  $7.90; 

light  amber,  $8.30;  white  clover,  $10.85- 
freight  prepaid;  list  free.  ROSCOE  F  YVIX- 
SON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80; 

more  $4.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y’. 


two  or 
F.  YV. 


FOR  SALE  —  Kohler  automatic  light  plant, 
guaranteed  perfect  condition.  WM.  TATOR 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Torrington,  Conn. 


FARM,  60  ACRES,  witli  six  hundred  frontage 
concrete  State .  highway,  4  miles  from  Coop- 
erstown;  12-room  frame  house,  big  barn,  out¬ 
buildings;  fruits,  unfailing  brook;  $4,000.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  1208,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


RENT  SMALL  farm  or  country  home,  commut¬ 
ing  distance  New  York  City;  immediate  or 
Fall  occupancy;  reasonable;  state  details  and 
improvements.  ADVERTISER  1230,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NEYY  TOYVN  INCUBATOR,  double  deck,  oil 
burner,  2.400  capacity,  used  two  seasons,  for 
less  than  half  the  original  cost.  F.  B.  AUSTIN 
Milford,  Del. 


YVE  HAY’E  some  first  and  second  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa,  extra  line  hay;  we  wish  to  get  in 
touch  with  some  dairy  farmers  who  use  this 
kind  of  hay;  our  iiay  will  be  pressed  and  ready 
to  ship  about  August  1;  write  me  at  once  and 
arrange  for  your  hay.  YVILLIS  A.  YVHITE, 
Oeneva,  N,  Y. 


WALTER  P.  CHRYSLER 

ANNOUNCES 


Sedan  ( 4-Door  3- window),  $635 


THE  SMOOTHNESS  OF  AN  EIGHT 
•  •  •  THE  ECONOMY  OF  A  FOUR 


NEW  PLY  M  OUTH 


FLOATING  POWER 

.  .  and  FREE  WHEELING 


TO  produce  in  1931  an  achieve¬ 
ment  in  motor  car  design, 
engineering  and  pricing  so  revolu¬ 
tionary  that  it  transcends  every 
previous  standard  of  quality,  per¬ 
formance  and  value  in  the  field  of 
lowest  price  is  to  challenge  the 
world. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  New 
Plymouth  does. 

Plymouth  challenges  with  the 
greatest  contribution  Chrysler 
Motors  engineers  have  made  to 
modern  motoring—  “ Floating 
Power.  ” 

For  years,  while  designing  fine 
Sixes  and  Eights  for  Chrysler, 
Dodge  and  De  Soto,  Chrysler 
Motors  engineers  have  worked  un¬ 
ceasingly  for  the  perfected  Four. 

Now  they  give  you  the  results 
of  their  labors  and  discoveries— 
The  New  Plymouth,  a  quality 
car  of  lowest  price  with  the 
Smoothness  of  an  Eight  and  the 
Economy  of  a  Four— due  to  Ply¬ 
mouth’s  exclusive  Floating  Power. 

Here  is  power  unshackled,  yet 
power  as  smooth  as  satin,  as  soft 
as  velvet.  Here  is  power  without 


vibration— literally  floating;  power 
so  silken  that  even  experts  could 
not  name  the  number  of  cylinders 
under  the  Plymouth  hood,  and 
many  guessed  the  New  Plymouth 
to  be  an  Eight. 

Plymouth  challenges  with 
Free  Wheeling  in  all  forward 
speeds. 

In  the  lowest-priced  field  Ply¬ 
mouth  gives  you  this  epochal  de¬ 
velopment  in  smooth,  easy  driving 
and  economy.  With  Plymouth 
Free  Wheeling  you  can  shift  gears 
between  all  forward  speeds  with¬ 
out  declutching. 

Plymouth  challenges  with  a 
new  Easy- Shift  transmission. 

Besides  Free  Wheeling,  Ply¬ 
mouth  offers  a  new  Easy -Shift 
transmission  which  makes  it 
possible  to  shift  not  only  from 
second  to  high  at  speeds  of  35  to 
45  miles  an  hour  but  back  into 
second  at  these  speeds,  when 
you  need  sudden  acceleration, 
without  clashing  or  grinding. 

Plymouth  challenges  with  56 
brake-test  horsepower. 

Here  is  more  power  than  you 


ever  need— with  actual  stop -watch 
speed  of  65  to  70  miles  per  hour; 
pick-up  from  a  standing  start  to 
40  miles  in  9.7  seconds. 

Plymouth  challenges  with 
internal  hydraulic  brakes. 

Among  all  cars  in  the  lowest- 
price  field,  only  Plymouth  has 
weatherproof  hydraulic  brakes  — 
simplest  and  unexcelled  for  safety 
and  smoothness. 

Plymouth  challenges  with 
double- drop  frame. 

Chrysler  Motors  engineers  have 
given  this  high-priced  car  feature 
to  the  Plymouth.  Plymouth  has 
a  still  lower  center  of  gravity,  still 
greater  safety,  still  greater  riding 
ease,  still  finer  style. 

Plymouth  challenges  with  en¬ 
tirely  new  styling. 

We  believe  the  New  Plymouth 
establishes  in  the  field  of  lowest 
price  a  new  degree  of  artistic  ad¬ 
vancement. 

By  the  principles  of  Dynamic 
Symmetry,  Chrysler  Motors  de¬ 
signers  have  created  outstanding 
and  inescapable  beauty. 

Plymouth  challenges  with  full- 


size  Safety -Steel  body,  with  wire 
wheels  standard,  with  hydraulic 
shock  absorbers.  No  feature  of  lux¬ 
urious  comfort,  of  long-lived  reli¬ 
ability,  of  economy,  has  been  left 
out  of  the  New  Plymouth. 

I  am  happy  to  extend  to  the  en  ¬ 
tire  motoring  world  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  to  see,  to  drive  and  to  ride 
in  the  New  Plymouth,  and  to  in¬ 
vite  comparison  between  this  ex¬ 
ceptional  product  of  Chrysler 
Motors  engineering  and  any  car 
in  the  world  at  or  near  its  price. 


New  Low  Prices  —  Roadster  $535, 
Sport  Roadster  $595,  Sport  Phaeton 
$595,  Coupe  $565,  Coupe  ( with  rum¬ 
ble  seat )  $610,  Convertible  Coupe 
$645,  Sedan  ( 2-door )  $575,  Sedan 
( 4-door  3-window)  $635,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory.  Wire  wheels  standard  at  no 
extra  cost.  Low  delivered  prices. 
Convenient  time -payments.  Non - 
shatterable  plate  glass  is  available 
on  all  models  at  small  extra  cost. 

DESOTO  SHOWROOMS 
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A  Forestry  Tour  in  Central  New  York 


HE  ancient  Greeks  had  no  prettier 
fancy  than  that  the  trees  of  the  for¬ 
ests  were  inhabited  by  dryads  who 
lived  in  them,  watched  tenderly  over 
them  and,  finally,  when  they  died, 
perished  with  them.  If  this  fancy 
were  true  and  dryads  still  live,  the 
something  like  100  men,  women  and 
children,  with  here  and  there  a  romping  dog,  who 
accompanied  Cornell’s  extension  forester,  J.  A.  Cope, 
on  the  tri-county  forestry  tour  of  1931  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  visiting  a  dryad’s  home  probably  200 
years  old.  I  am  going  to  profess  belief  in  this  an¬ 
cient  myth ;  how  else  shall  I  account  for  the  feeling 
within  me  when  I  look  at  a  noble  tree  that  here  is 
something  more  than  wood  and  leaf,  a  personality 
kin  to  human?  The  picture  on  next  page,  shows  this 
home  of  a  forest  sprite,  two  men  trying  to  encircle 
it  with  their  arms.  It  stands  in  a  farm  woods 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  beautiful  Cherry  Creek 
Valley  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  Those  of  the  tour 
who  were  dismayed  by  the  deep  ruts  of  a  long, 
steep  and  winding  climb  over  a  woods  road  and 
gathered  at  the  top  of  this  giant  pine  of  the  forest — 
foresters  are  men  of  wind  and  limb — were  told  that 
it  measured  three  feet  or  more  in  diameter  at  breast 
height,  and  probably  towered  125  feet 
above  the  leaf  mold  at  its  base. 

This  pine’s  straight,  clean  trunk  ex¬ 
tended  without  branch  as  high  as  the 
eye  could  easily  reach,  while  its  living 
green  top  was  almost  out  of  sight 
above  the  surrounding  trees.  No  one 
could  look  at  it  without  awe  and,  un¬ 
less  overburdened  with  conceit,  with¬ 
out  a  feeling  of  insignificance.  A  part 
of  this  latter  feeling  came  from  the 
knowledge  that  we  were  looking  upon 
a  living  thing,  mature  in  age  long  be¬ 
fore  men  brought  axes  to  the  hill  and 
valley  and  before  the  conflict  between 
civilization  and  savagery  began  about 
its  base.  The  nymph  dwelling  in  its 
branches  had  looked  down  upon  In¬ 
dians  of  ancient  tribes  and,  perhaps, 
during  our  war  of  the  Revolution,  had 
been  forced  to  see,  with  elfish  dismay, 
tattered  and  bleeding  survivors  of  the 
Cherry  Valley  massacre  being  led  by. 

Now,  150  years  later,  this  great  pine 
shows  no  sign  of  decrepitude  and  gives 
no  evidence  that,  a  century  hence, 
when  men  have  fully  repaired  the  for¬ 
est  wastes  of  the  hills,  other  groups 
shall  not  gather  beneath  it  and  talk  of 
ancient  things.  But  we  knew  that, 
some  day,  all  living  things  must  return 
to  dust,  and  what,  we  asked  our  leader, 
must  he  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  pine 
should  it  continue  in  the  ownership  of 
families  able  to  appreciate  that  its  de¬ 
struction  for  lumber  would  he  unfor¬ 
givable  arboricide?  Some  disease  of 
forest  trees  may  finally  overcome  its 
resistance,  was  the  reply,  or  its  top 
may  reach  so  high  above  the  protecting 
trees  about  it  that  the  wind  will  break 
it  off  and  allow  decay  to  start. 

But  the  most  farsighted  and  unself¬ 
ish  of  us  will  hardly  look  200  years 
ahead  for  results  from  our  labors,  and 
the  tour  did  not  stop  at  this  tree.  An¬ 
other  picture  shows  a  group  of  men 
standing  among  red  pines  but  four 
years  old.  These  are  on  the  farm  of 
C.  G.  Dumond  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Delaware.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Dumond 
knew  what  he  was  starting  when  he 
added  more  acres  to  the  old  homestead 
in  the  Delaware  hills  and  began  to 
plant  trees.  That  was  17  years  ago. 

Today,  he  has  a  200-acre  laboratory 
where  one  may  observe  the  growth  of 
about  all  the  trees  that  will  flourish  in 
New  York  State,  and  some  that  won’t. 

Here  may  be  seen  plantings  in  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  growth  of  white,  red  and  Scotch 
pines,  of  European  larch,  white  cedar,  Norway 
spruce,  white  ash,  red  oak,  black  locust  and.  I  dare 
say,  other  varieties  that  I  cannot  name.  With  the 
spirit  of  the  true  scientist  who  accepts  nothing  as 
proven  until  actually  demonstrated,  Mr.  Dumond 
plants  acorns  and  walnuts  to  see  what  will  happen. 
Perhaps  great  oaks  will  grow  from  small  acorns, 
and  perhaps  they  won’t.  I  saw  this  tree-planting 
laboratory  some  years  ago  with  its  owner  and  with 
the  leader  of  this  expedition,  and  was  as  much  im¬ 
pressed,  upon  this  visit  with  the  joy  which  a  delight¬ 
ful  and  useful  hobby,  intelligently  pursued,  adds  to 
life  as  with  any  growth  of  trees  observed.  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  one  whose  experience  has  been  so  varied  and 
of  so  long  standing  as  that  of  Mr.  Dumond  is  valu¬ 
able.  Some  one  asked  him  what  varieties  he  would 
now  recommend  for  reforesting  our  hills.  Not  white 
pine,  he  replied,  but  red  pine  and  Norway  spruce. 

No  tree  do  we  mourn  more  sincerely  than  the  na¬ 
tive  white  pine  that  made  the  original  wealth  of  hill 
and  valley  in  New  York  State.  A  fully  satisfactory 
substitute  has  not  been  found,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  many  older  plantings  started  with  this 
desired  variety.  It  is  not  yet  given  up  without  a 
struggle  but,  everywhere,  we  heard  the  same  story 
of  blister  rust,  the  weevil  and,  now,  a  root  fungus 
of  uncertain  nature  that  kills  here  and  there  a  tree. 
Even  the  most  successful  of  the  older  white  pine 
plantings  displayed  deformed  trunks,  the  work  of 
the  pine-tree  weevil.  Its  egg,  laid  in  the  tip  of  the 


By  Merrill  B.  Dean 

young  tree,  hatches  into  a  grub.  This  grub — those 
who  are  fussy  about  terms  call  it  a  larva — eats  and 
kills  the  tender  leading  shoot  of  the  tree,  and  side 
branches  spring  out  to  replace  the  leader,  but  neces¬ 
sarily  put  an  elbow  into  what,  otherwise,  would  be  a 
straight  trunk.  The  work  of  this  weevil  cannot  be 
seen  until  the  dying  tip  reveals  it.  It  is  then  too 
late  to  do  more  than  remove  the  dead  leader  and, 
with  it,  the  criminal  that  has  done  the  damage. 
Those  who  would  succeed  with  white  pine  must  be 
willing  to  go  over  their  plantings  constantly  and  re¬ 
move  the  dying  tips  that  further  damage  may  be 
minimized.  Blister  rust  was  far  less  evident, 
though  present  in  some  places.  This  very  peculiar 
fungus  cannot  spread  from  tree  to  tree  but  must 
stop  for  a  time  at  some  way  station.  The  gooseberry 
and  currant  supply  it  with  favored  resting  places  on 
its  career  of  destruction  and,  if  these  are  kept  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  plantation,  there  is  little  dam¬ 
age  from  blister  rust.  Much  Scotch  pine  was  seen, 
hut  little  was  said  of  it  other  than  it  had  come  into 
the  plantings  at  a  time  when  disease  had  led  to  fear 
for  the  safety  of  better  varieties.  An  interesting  re- 


Avenue  of  Fifty-year  Spruce 

mark  was  made  by  one  who  was  showing  the  plan¬ 
tation  of  a  game  club.  This  club  had  at  first  posted 
their  land  against  hunters,  to  make  a  game  refuge. 
It  soon  discovered  that,  while  the  desired  game 
found  it  a  safe  retreat  from  guns,  the  natural 
enemies  of  this  game  also  discovered  its  advantages 
and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  restrictions  that 
these  enemies  might  be  kept  in  check. 

Another  picture  shows  an  avenue  through  a  large 
grove  of  Norway  spruce,  not  visited  but  near  by. 
Aside  from  the  beauty  of  this  evergreen  grove  and 
the  value  of  its  trees,  now  probably  around  nine 
inches  through  at  breast  height,  it  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  from  the  fact  that  its  owner,  now  past  90, 
sent  to  Michigan  about  50  years  ago  for  a  few  trees 
to  make  a  wind-break  behind  his  farmhouse.  The 
trees  flourished  and  he  continued  planting  until  he 
now  has  several  acres  covered  by  such  trees  as  are 
shown.  To  enter  this  grove  on  a  hot  Summer  day  is 
to  imagine  oneself  in  the  forest  primeval  and  to  feel 
a  stirring  of  all  the  poetical  instincts  in  one’s  nature. 
I  got  the  impression  on  this  tour  that  this  Norway 
spruce  and  the  red  pine  have  made  themselves  the 
favorites  of  our  foresters,  and  are  likely  to  predomi¬ 
nate  in  future  plantings  upon  large  areas.  When 
looking  at  whole  hillsides  covered  by  forests  of 
growing  evergreens,  we  were  struck  by  the  necessity 
of  guarding  against  the  greatest  forest  enemy  of  all, 
fire.  This  was  well  shown  near  the  city  of  Oneonta, 
where  the  watershed  has  been  planted  as  far  as  the 
hills  permit  the  eye  to  reach.  Lanes  30  feet  wide 


have  been  cleared  to  divide  the  forest  into  blocks. 
Dry  undergrowth  is  kept  from  these  lanes,  so  that 
a  fire-break  is  made.  Even  then,  it  is  easy  'to  see 
what  wrecking  of  many  years  effort  an  uncontrolled 
fire  might  accomplish  in  a  few  hours.  A  close  mat 
of  dry,  dead  pine  branches  over  a  floor  of  tinder 
dry  pine  needles  furnishes  the  demon  of  fire  all 
that  he  needs,  save  a  spark,  for  such  destruction  as 
one  hesitates  to  picture  even  in  mind. 

Only  the  power  of  gasoline  could  have  taken  this 
party  over  three  counties  in  two  days  and  given  it 
opportunity  to  see  the  work  in  tree  planting  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  boys’  and  girls’  clubs,  game  clubs  and 
municipalities,  and  only  a  genuine  interest  in  re¬ 
forestation  would  have  brought  members  of  the 
party  from  as  far  distant  as  the  province  of  Canada. 
Reforestation  of  otherwise  waste  lands  in  New  York 
State  has  got  under  way  with  a  force  that  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  speed  marvelously.  It  is  evidently  a 
work  that  should  he  undertaken  chiefly  by  public  en¬ 
terprise.  Individuals  may  find  in  it  a  delightful 
and,  in  many  instances,  profitable  means  of  expend¬ 
ing  some  effort,  hut  the  life  of  a  tree  too  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  a  man  to  make  the  hope  of  immediate 
gain  much  of  a  force  in  tjggf  vork.  Only  a  few  years 
are  required  to  beautify  and  make  more  valuable  a 
farm  home  through  the  use  of  trees, 
however,  and  saw  logs  need  not  be  the 
chief  end  in  view  when  trees  are  plant¬ 
ed.  Our  various  municipalities  will 
go  on,  we  hope,  forever.  They  can 
well  afford  to  invest  in  trees  and  leave 
the  ultimate  profit  to  others.  The  im¬ 
mediate  gains  will  suffice  to  pay  excel¬ 
lent  interest  upon  the  costs  and  future 
generations  are  not  likely  to  permit 
waste  of  the  principle.  Perhaps  only 
God  can  make  a  tree  but  the  time  has 
come  when  man’s  hand  must  restore  to 
the  hills  the  bounty  of  God  that  his 
hand  has  removed  from  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Our  Most  Useful  Implement 


Our  most  useful  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment  was  no  doubt  invented  by  a  wom¬ 
an  far  hack  of  the  reach  of  years 
where  history  begins.  When  some 
,  ‘  family  of  cave  dwellers  found  a  com¬ 
modious  cave  in  which  they  could  live 
in  comfort  all  the  year,  so  arranged 
that  it  was  easy  to  hold  against  all 
comers,  the  first  step  toward  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  taken.  In  front  of  this  cav¬ 
ern,  there  was  no  doubt  a  level  hit  of 
river  bank  where  certain  roots  or  seeds 
grew,  which  could  he  used  for  food  in 
case  the  supply  of  dinosaur  meat  ran 
short.  Weeds  and  grasses  grew  there 
also,  and  the  woman  of  the  family 
pulled  these  useless  plants  out  from 
among  the  useful  ones.  Doing  this  she 
noticed  it  caused  those  left  to  grow 
more  thriftily  and  produce  more  of  the 
seeds  she  could  parch  and  eat  or  of  the 
roots  she  could  roast  and  eat. 

Next  she  happened  to  think  that  she 
might  plant  some  of  the  seeds  of  the 
useful  vegetation  and  have  a  larger 
supply,  and  this  ancient  woman  be¬ 
came  the  first  farmer,  using  her  hands 
mostly  without  the  aid  of  implements 
of  any  kind.  A  stick  burned  until  the 
end  was  sharp  and  hard  served  to 
make  a  hole  wherein  to  plant  the  seeds. 
Digging  around  the  plants  to  kill  use¬ 
less  weeds,  soon  wore  her  fingers  in  a 
way  that  made  them  painful,  and  she 
picked  a  flat  stone  to  use  instead  of 
her  finger  nails.  It  was  hut  a  step  un¬ 
til  she  hunted  up  a  stone  with  a  sharp 
edge,  and  a  little  later  she  discovered 
that  a  clamshell  made  a  good  digging 
implement,  and  the  sliver  of  stone  and 
the  later  clamshell  became  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  hoe. 

If  ever  the  implement  used  in  digging  the  ground 
and  cultivating  crops  during  the  stone  age  was 
equipped  with  a  handle  by  which  the  blade  could  be 
drawn  toward  the  user  in  digging  for  a  crop  or  in 
cultivating  it,  I  have  never  seen  one  in  any  collec¬ 
tion  of  ancient  artifacts.  The  bronze  age  which 
followed  the  stone  age,  brought  to  the  front  an  arti¬ 
san  who  invented  a  rude  and  heavy  implement  which 
could  be  equipped  with  a  handle  and  used  for  dig¬ 
ging  to  better  purpose  than  the  stone  implement. 
This  was  more  like  a  grub-lioe  than  like  the  modern 
hoe,  but  it  was  better  adapted,  crude  as  it  was,  to 
every  farm  operation  from  earliest  Spring  to  latest 
Autumn,  than  anything  that  had  been  previously 
invented  and,  I  will  add,  than  anything  that  has 
since  been  invented,  for  it  could  be  used  in  clearing 
the  land,  preparing  the  soil,  planting  and  cultivating 
the  crop,  and,  in  the  case  of  root  crops,  in  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crop.  No  one  implement  has  ever  been  in¬ 
vented  that  was  so  perfectly  adapted  to  all  the  needs 
of  the  farmer  as  that  rude  hoe  patiently  worked 
out  by  the  rude  methods  of  the  bronze  age  artisan. 
In  every  essential  it  was  perfect,  lacking  only  the 
refinements  that  have  been  added  from  time  t r  lime, 
and  the  refinement  have  mostly  been  thought  out 
within  recent  times  as  history  counts  the  passage 
of  time.  I  remember  seening  a  hoe  about  my  home 
when  I  was  young  that  must  have  weighed  at  least 
five  time  as  much  as  the  modern  hoe.  The  handle 
fitted  into  an  eye  in  the  blade  and  the  blade  had 
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no  doubt  been  pounded  out  by  some  colonial  black¬ 
smith  for  my  great-grandfather,  who  brought  it 
v,  ith  him  when  he  migrated  from  New  York  to  Ohio 
;ibout  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  I 
would  spend  a  tidy  sum  to  get  that  lioe  now. 

The  modern  hoe  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
clamshell  of  the  stone  age.  It  has  become  civilized 
I  list  as  those  who  use  it  have.  It  is  lighter,  better 
balanced  and  better  adapted  to  the  only  uses  we 
have  for  it  in  these  days,  when  hoes  are  not  used 
for  digging  up  the  land  in  preparing  it  for  crops. 
But  it  still  is  used  for  this  purpose  by  some  North¬ 
western  Indian  women. 

To  be  a  really  skillful  hoe  hand  one  must  be  to 
some  extent  an  artist,  deft,  certain  in  his  move- 
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ments,  economical  in  the  use  of  his  strength,  by 
making  only  the  necessary  motions.  He  must  ac¬ 
quire  a  rhythmic,  flowing  style  of  action,  in  which 
there  is  no  lost  motion,  no  useless  expenditure  of 
energy,  no  stroke  that  does  not  count.  To  my  mind 
the  Negro  plantation  hand  makes  the  best  hoe  hand 
of  any  race.  To  see  them  “chopping”  cotton  is  to 
see  the  poetry  of  motion.  The  cotton  is,  or  used  to 
be,  planted  thickly  in  rows.  When  it  gets  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  size  the  rows  must  be  thinned  so  the  plants 
will  be  properly  spaced  to  produce  the  most  profitable 
growth.  This  thinning  is  called  chopping,  and  is 
done  with  hoes.  I  am  writing  now  about  the  way 
it  was  done  just  after  the  Civil  War.  A  plantation 
hand  would  take  a  heavy  hoe,  and,  walking  along 
the  row,  chop  out  the  plants  that  needed  to  be  got 
out,  with  unerring  certainty.  Swinging  his  hoe  in  a 
loose- join  ted  way  he  would  go  down  the  row,  cutting 
out  the  surplus  plants  without  touching  with  his 
hoe  the  ones  to  be  left.  He  must  decide  instantly 
which  plant  to  leave,  and  he  must  cut  off  the  plants 
on  both  sides  of  it  without  touching  the  one  to  be 
left,  as  it  would  be  easily  injured  at  the  time  the 
chopping  is  done. 

There  is  no  farm  implement  that  I  like  to  use  as 
well  as  a  properly  prepared  hoe.  As  the  hoe  we 
now  use  comes  from  the  factory,  it  is  shaped  for 
the  average  man.  I  don’t  happen  to  conform  to 
that  average  and  must  have  the  hoe  I  use  changed 
to  suit  my  height  and  manner  of  hoeing.  I  take  a 
new  hoe  to  a  blacksmith  and  have  the  shank  changed 
so  that  when  I  stand  straight,  without  any  stoop 
in  my  shoulders  the  edge  of  the  blade  will  naturally 
bite  into  the  soil,  but  not  draw  deeply  into  it.  This 
makes  it  easy  to  take  a  long,  sweeping  stroke  which 
cuts  smoothly  from  a  half  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  even  deeper  if  desired  into  the  soil,  cutting 
off  the  stems  and  roots  of  weeds  even  before  they 
have  appeared  above  the  surface.  If  the  hoe  is 
kept  smooth  and  bright,  as  it  should  be,  the  blade 
glides  smoothly  and  easily  under  the  surface  and 
parallel  to  it,  thus  covering  every  inch  of  the  area 
without  greatly  disturbing  the  surface.  Thus  every 
weed  is  killed,  the  surface  is  made  finer  and  better 
prepared  to  prevent  evaporation  of  the  soil  water, 
and  much  more  land  may  be  gone  over  than  could  be 
with  the  chopping  method  of  hoeing  so  many  use, 
by  which  the  blade  is  driven  almost  vertically  into 
the  soil  and  usually  the  weeds  thinned  about  right 
to  let  them  make  a  better  crop.  A  short  chopping 
stroke  does  not  cover  one-third  the  space  or  area 
that  a  long,  sweeping  stroke  does ;  it  takes  more 
strength  and  produces  less  results  than  the  proper 
stroke  does.  A  good  hoe  hand  leaves  very  little 
hand  work  to  be  done  in  cultivating  any  crop.  He 
will  cut  the  weeds  or  cover  them,  so  they  cannot 
grow,  no  matter  how  close  they  may  be  to  plants. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  average  boy  hates  the 
sight  of  a  hoe.  For  years  I  have  had  a  fashion  of 
taking  a  look  at  every  hoe  I  happen  to  see  about 
the  homes  I  visit.  Just  about  one  in  a  hundred 
is  smooth  enough  so  the  soil  will  slip  from  the  blade 
without  requiring  to  be  scraped  off  every  few 
minutes.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  is  sharp,  and,  when 
one  shows  that  it  has  been  sharpened  sometime  the 
bevel  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blade.  A  hoe 
should  be  sharpened  with  a  flat  file  and  the  bevel 
made  in  sharpening  it  should  be  moderately  wide 
and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  blade,  that  is,  the  side 
that  is  up  when  the  hoe  is  being  used.  This  leaves 
the  bottom  flat  and  the  bevel  makes  the  blade  slide 
easily  under  the  surface.  Mostly  farm  hoes  are 
sharpened  on  a  grindstone  and  the  bevel  is  on  the 
bottom,  making  the  blade  have  a  tendency  to  rise 
out  of  the  ;  oil  instead  of  gently  drawing  into  it. 
It  is  not  easy  to  keep  a  hoe  blade  bright,  but  it  can 
be  kept  smooth.  I  have  a  can  of  crankcase  oil 
handy,  and,  when  I  put  one  of  my  hoes  away,  I  oil 
the  blade  liberally  with  this  oil.  I  also  soak  the 
handles  of  all  my  garden  implements  in  this  crank¬ 
case  oil  three  or  four  times  during  the  season,  and 
put  them  away  in  the  Fall  with  as  much  oil  on 
them  as  will  stick.  This  makes  the  handles  springy, 
tough  and  keeps  them  smooth  and  easier  on  the 
hands.  The  shortest  hour  I  spend  at  any  of  the 
work  I  have  to  do  is  when  I  am  using  my  hoe,  the 
universal  farm  and  garden  implement,  the  only  one 
that  can  be  used  in  the  place  of  any  other. 

Gooding  County,  Idaho.  jiiller  purvis 


Growing  Rutabagas 

Rutabagas  are  one  of  the  few  crops  for  which 
market  gardeners  still  find  sale  in  bulk.  Most  of 
the  other  root  crops  must  be  sold  bunched  with  the 
tops  still  attached.  The  acreage  of  this  crop  is 
small,  but  its  excellent  flavor  makes  it  a  popular 
vegetable  in  many  home  gardens. 

The  rutabaga  is  a  cool  season  plant  and  does  not 
thrive  well  in  midsummer.  However,  it  requires 
about  three  months  to  mature  good  roots  in  the 
North,  so  the  seed  must  be  planted  some  time  before 
the  first  of  August.  For  well-shaped  roots  of  good 
quality  a  loose,  mellow,  well-prepared  soil  is  nec¬ 
essary.  Aside  from  this,  the  crop  is  not  very  exact¬ 
ing  either  in  its  soil  or  fertilizer  requirements.  If 
the  soil  was  well  manured  and  fertilized  in  the 
Spring,  there  will  be  no  need  to  apply  more  fertilizer 
before  sowing  the  rutabaga  crop.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  three  things  of  importance  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  growing  this  crop. 

(1)  Since  this  crop  is  usually  sown  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  the  plants  are  likely  to  experience 
dry  weather,  it  is  particularly  important  either  to 
plant  them  in  soil  which  has  good  moisture-holding 
capacity,  or  else  provide  irrigation  water  when  the 
soil  becomes  dry.  Dry  soil  conditions  do  much  more 
than  just  slow  up  growth  of  rutabagas.  Tough  or 
pithy  roots  of  reduced  size  and  poor  quality  are 
usually  the  result. 

(2)  Rutabaga  roots,  when  fully  mature,  are 
larger  than  the  roots  of  most  other  root  crops. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  thin  the  plants  so  they 
stand  considerable  distance  apart  in  the  row.  Three 
or  four  inches  between  plants  is  close  enough  or, 
better  still,  six  inches,  for  the  roots  will  tolerate  very 
little  crowding.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  sow  con- 
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siderably  more  seed  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  stand 
of  plants,  then  the  thinning  operation  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

(3)  The  greatest  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
growing  of  rutabagas  seems  to  be  the  damage  caused 
by  the  cabbage  maggot.  This  insect  is  responsible 
also  for  “wormy”  turnips,  radishes,  and  the  wormy 
roots  on  cauliflower  and  cabbage.  The  best  con¬ 
trol  now  known  for  this  insect  is  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  (bichloride  of  mercury)  treatment,  using  one 
ounce  of  this  material  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  This 
solution  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  25 
feet  of  row.  As  the  material  is  extremely  poison¬ 
ous,  it  is  necessary  to  handle  it  with  all  possible 
care.  g.  j.  stout. 


Long  Acres  Talks  Plums 

I  know  of  no  other  fruit  at  once  so  delicious  and 
so  aggravating  as  plums.  Curiously  enough,  the 
better  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  the  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  it  is  to  injury  and  disease,  as  witness  the  large 
and  luscious  Bradshaw,  Lombard,  German  Prune 
and  Gage,  all  of  which  are  tender,  and  then  look 
at  the  Damson,  which  tastes  like  a  cross  between 
an  unripe  persimmon  and  a  vinegar  jug,  but  is 
tough  as  can  be. 

The  trees  themselves  are  very  easy  to  raise  if 
given  any  reasonable  care,  as  they  are  not  injured 
by  any  of  the  numerous  scale  insects,  have  no  fun¬ 
gous  difficulties,  such  as  leaf  spot  and  curl-leaf, 
which  sometimes  defoliates  cherries  and  peaches, 
but  do  have  one  disease,  black  knot,  which  appears 
as  a  black,  warty  swelling  on  trunk  or  branch  girdl¬ 
ing  in  time  and  killing  it.  It  may  be  controlled  by 
cutting  out  when  it  first  appears  and  disinfecting 
the  wound. 

Plums  make  excellent  fillers  for  new  apple  or¬ 
chards,  as  they  grow  very  fast,  bear  very  young,  do 


not  make  large  trees,  and  have  such  short  lives 
that  they  are  out  of  the  way  when  the  apple  trees 
need  the  added  room.  We  have  four  varieties  here 
on  Long  Acres,  and  would  have  had  more  had  the 
nurseryman  not  made  a  mistake.  The  Burbank 
makes  fair  eating  while  fresh,  but  is  worthless  for 
cooking,  with  the  exception  that  it  makes  the  finest 
of  plum  jelly.  The  German  Prune  is  a  good  ship¬ 
ping  plum,  makes  fair  eating,  not  so  good  for  can¬ 
ning.  Hanska,  a  cherry  plum  from  South  Dakota, 
is  no  good,  as  it  blossoms  by  millions  and  sets 
fruit  at  the  rate  of  one  plum  to  a  thousand  blos¬ 
soms  or  even  less.  In  addition  we  have  a  small,  blue 
plum  which  is  the  very  best  for  canning  and  has 
the  added  advantage  of  coming  true  from  the  sprouts 
which  arise  around  the  tree,  so  it  may  be  indef¬ 
initely  multiplied.  I  got  mine  from  sprouts  and 
have  set  many  more  from  sprouts  which  came  from 
the  original  ones.  All  this  sounds  as  though  we 
liked  and  believed  in  plums,  which  we  surely  do, 
although  they  never  sell  for  enough  to  make  plum¬ 
raising  profitable.  But  we  like  to  eat  them  fresh, 
like  the  jelly  and  canned  plums,  but  listen  to  my 
tale  of  woe. 

Of  all  the  things  on  the  old  farm,  plums  cause 
the  most  aggravation,  or  rather  the  sneaking  villain 
called  curculio  does  the  aggravating.  He  is  small, 
gray,  clumsy,  has  a  snout  like  an  elephant's  trunk, 
which  cuts  the  most  exact  crescents  you  ever  saw. 
Each  crescent  punctures  the  skin  of  the  green  plum ; 
in  each  puncture  is  laid  one  egg,  which  becomes  one 
worm  to  burrow  into  the  soft  pit  and  make  a  sure 
end  of  that  plum.  One  plum  may  have  as  many  as 
a  dozen  punctures.  If  those  bugs  were  only  big 
enough  so  that  we  could  see  and  swat  them,  there 
would  be  some  satisfaction  in  fighting,  but  they  are 
about  as  conspicuous  as  one  hair  on  a  yellow  dog. 
We  know  them  and  judge  them  by  their  deeds.  You 
must  have  a  power  of  faith  and  perseverance  if 
you  wish  to  taste  a  plum.  The  only  other  enemy 
of  the  plum  is  brown  rot,  which  attacks  the  fruit 
just  before  ripening,  so  we  might  as  well  combine 
the  attack  and  hit  at  both  enemies  at  once.  The 
standard  Bordeaux  mixture  4-4-50  is  the  old  reli¬ 
able  remedy  for  all  fungous  diseases  of  fruit,  such 
as  brown  rot,  so  apply  it  generously.  You  may  sub¬ 
stitute  lime-sulphur,  either  in  the  liquid  form,  with 
one  gallon  to  the  barrel  of  water,  or  in  the  dry  form 
with  4  lbs.  to  the  barrel.  But  I  prefer  the  Bordeaux. 
With  the  spray,  mix  arsenate  of  lead,  IV2  lb.  to  the 
barrel  of  solution,  and  that  is  all.  Simple,  isn’t 
it,  but  the  worst  is  yet  to  come. 

If  you  wish  to  beat  the  curculio,  begin  the  spray¬ 
ing  with  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  plum  leaves 
and  then  spray  not  less  than  five  times  at  intervals 
of  10  days,  and  you  may  rescue  a  few  plums.  Ours 
have  been  sprayed  four  times  to  date,  and  the  plums 
range  in  size  from  a  wheat  seed  to  a  pea,  so  we  have 
many  more  sprayings  ahead.  In  spite  of  that,  the 
deadly  curculio  has  punctured  a  number  of  the 
small  fruits,  and  those  will  soon  turn  yellow 
and  drop.  We  tried  picking  up  all  the  dropped 
plums  and  burning  them ;  our  hens  range  the  or¬ 
chard  ;  we  spray  and  spray,  but  the  curculio  seems 
to  flourish. 

According  to  the  old  philosopher,  every  bug  has 
bugs  to  bite  ’em,  so  the  curculio  must  have  a  par¬ 
asite.  Here  is  a  field  for  some  scientist  to  distin¬ 
guish  himself  and  be  a  real  friend  to  man.  By  the 
way,  I  have  the  Missus  dump  the  sour  milk  from 
skimming  into  the  barrel  in  which  I  mix  my  spray 
dope,  as  milk  makes  it  stick,  no  matter  how  hard  it 
rains.  A  neighbor  with  plum  trees  a  dozen  years 
old  never  got  a  plum  until  last  year,  when  he  made 
it  a  practice  to  empty  his  spray  rig  on  the  plum 
trees  every  time  he  sprayed  his  trees,  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  which  meant  a  thorough  soaking  once  a 
week  for  a  dozen  weeks,  and  that  resulted  in  his 
first  plum  crop,  heroic  measures  but  it  got  results. 

I  tried  dusting,  and  the  curculio  laughed  at  me. 
Go  light  with  the  pruning  shears  on  plum  trees, 
but  heavy  on  the  spray,  and  maybe  you’ll  get  a  crop 
if  the  curculio  doesn’t  get  them  all,  Possibly  your 
locality  is  not  so  bad  as  an  old  fruit  section  like 
the  one  in  which  I  live,  but  you  sure  will  have  some 
curculio  wherever  you  live.  Oh  yes !  The  Missus 
canned  54  quarts  of  plums  last  year  besides  supply- 
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ing  the  in-laws  who  live  in  town,  also  I  sold  $2 
worth,  which  helped  pay  for  spray,  so  you  see  we  do 
get  some  plums  even  though  it  means  a  constant 
fight  with  bugs  to  get  them.  Applying  $10  worth 
of  spray  to  get  $5  worth  of  plums  is  my  idea  of 
poor  business,  but  we  like  plums,  so  we  continue  to 
work  the  spray  rig. 

It  is  hot  for  the  first  time  this  year,  but  the  corn 
fairly  smiles  and  stretches,  also  for  the  first  time. 
Our  replanted  garden  is  coming  up  again.  Wild 
morning-glory  in  the  cornfield  makes  hand  hoeing  a 
regular  job  until  my  back  aches,  but  all  in  the  day’s 
work.  Calvin  and  baby  are  busy  digging  wondrous 
things  in  the  dirt,  which  is  hard  on  clothes  but  good 
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This  FREE  Booklet 
Tells  How  to  Get 
HIGH  Dividends 


Find  out  how  to  make  your 
money  earn  THE  HIGHEST 
INTEREST  DIVIDENDS  pos¬ 
sible  with  absolute  safety.  Write 
for  our  interesting,  helpful 
booklet,  “Banking  by  Mail.”  It 
tells  just  what  you  should  know 
about  saving  money  and  mak¬ 
ing  your  savings  earn  more. 

Making  Dollars  Grow 

“Banking  by  Mail”  shows  how 
quickly  money  increases  when 
it  earns  the  liberal  interest 
paid  by  this  Bank  .  .  .  COM¬ 
POUNDED  quarterly.  Tells 
how  easily  and  safely  deposits 
and  withdrawals  are  made  BY 
MAIL.  Explains  why  a  savings 
account  is  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  profitable  investments 
in  the  world.  Write  for 
this  FREE  Booklet  now. 
Use  the  handy  coupon. 

ALBANY  COUNTY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Sign  and  Mail  NOW! 

ALBANY  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
Albany,  N.  Y.  rny-1 

Name . . . . . 

Address . . 

Town . State . . . 


PERENNIAL 
FLOWER 
PLANTS 


FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL 

Delphiniums,  Phlox,  Oriental 
Poppies.  Lupines,  and  261  others. 
Will  lire  outdoors  in  Winter  and 
bloom  next  Summer.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 
HAMPTON  BAYS  NEW  YORK 


Burpee's  Bulb 

Tells  all  about  best  Tulips,  Daffo-  B) 
dils,  Hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs,  V  v 

roots,  etc.,  for  Fall  planting. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

869  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  $6.00.  Grimm  Alfalfa 
$8.00,  White  Sweet  Clover  $3.00.  All  60-lb. 
bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  satisfied. 

GEORGE  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas 


ATTENTION  Strawberry  GROWERS 

Our  Descriptive  Price  List  describing  70  varieties  of 
Potted  and  Runner  Strawberry  Plants  for  Summer 
and  Fall  Planting  is  ready  and  will  be  mailed  on 
request  to  parties  interested. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  FARM,  Mlllbury,  Mass. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY 

PI  A  'NJT'Q  for  August  and  Fall;  Layer  Straw- 
X  Lr\l  1  1  ij  berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Aspara¬ 
gus  Plains  for  September  and  Fall.  Catalogue  free. 

IIAKIIY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  lluyi,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  gsr^^AWofS 

years.  iM  per  100.  *4  per  500,  Kit  per  1000,  postpaid. 

HUFF  BROTHERS  -  Burnliam,  Maine 


CELERY 


Stocky  Re-rooted  Plants 
Postpaid  to  You 


Golden  S.  Bleaching,  Easy  Bleaching.  Fordhook.  S. 
Emperor,  2  doz.,  25c:  100.  35c;  500,  $1.50;  1,000, 
$2.50.  Beet,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Endive,  Mangle. 
Pepper,  Tomato,  Aster,  same  price. 


GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Of  *  \TTC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post  ,nnn 
Jrlix\iY  1  iJ  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  or  more 

100  500  1000  Per  M 

Cabbage  . $  .45  $1.00  $1.65  $1.50 

Celery  &  B.  Sprouts . 60  1.65  2.75  2.50 

Catalog  free .  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 


Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants  *C  50-500;  $2.00 

per  1000.  Cabbage  45c-100;  $1.00-500;  $2.00  per  1000  post¬ 
paid.  W.  S.  FOKl)  <fe  SON,  llartly,  Delaware 

Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


for  little  children.  Strawberry  shortcake 
for  supper  listens  good  these  days.  Plenty 
of  rainfall  insures  good  crops  this  year 
all  but  hay.  Most  all  new  seeding 
burned  out  in  last  Summer’s  drought,  so 
hay  will  be  a  light  crop  in  Michigan. 
Small  grains  are  extra  good  but  corn  be¬ 
hind,  due  to  unseasonable  cold  rains.  But¬ 
ter.  about  unsalable :  eggs  still  15  cents 
a  dozen  with  little  demand.  Strawberry 
crop  is  large  with  prices  below  last  year. 
Raspberries  are  looking  extra  fine.  Fine 
set  of  apples,  cherries,  big  crop  of  peaches 
in  sight,  pears  good,  quinces  fair.  The 
boys  and  I  made  a  lawn  seat  out  of  a 
discarded  walnut  bedstead,  one  of  those 
high-top  things  Grandma  thought  was  so 
fine.  We  sleep  as  well  on  thin  steel 
tubing  which  is  much  easier  to  move 
around.  L.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

In  last  week’s  column,  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  U.  S.  Apple  Grades  were 
noted,  especially  the  one  which  says, 
“Apples  shall  be  free  from  scald  unless 
they  are  properly  packed  in  oil  paper 
or  have  been  treated  with  oil  to  prevent 
scald,  and  when  so  packed  or  treated  not 
more  than  two  per  cent  of  slight  scald 
shall  be  permitted.”  Correspondence  with 
a  friend  in  the  State-Federal  Inspection 
Service  brought  forth  in  part  the  follow¬ 
ing  response:  "I  believe  that  you  do  not 
understand  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  making  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
apple  grades.  When  the  l’erishable  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commoditie  Act  became  effec¬ 
tive  [This  is  the  same  Act  which  re¬ 
quires  the  Federal  licensing  of  most  com¬ 
mission  men  or  brokers  handling  these 
products],  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  classifying  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  receiving  point,  or  of  goods 
in  storage*  when  decay,  scald,  or  some 
other  condition  factor  had  caused  a  suffi¬ 
cient  change  in  the  quality  of  the  goods 
to  classify  it  in  a  lower  grade*  than  it 
had  been  in  when  packed.  The  change 
was  to  state  definitely’  that  the  goods  are 
out  of  grade  at  time  of  inspection,  only 
because  of  the  off  condition  which  had 
developed.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
policy  was  to  make  no  definite  grade 
statement  that  the  lot  was  out  of  grade, 
but  merely  to  describe  the  off  condition  of 
the  lot.  Because  of  the  indefiniteness  of 
this  system  in  determining  proper  deal¬ 
ings  under  the  enforcement  of  the  P.  A. 
C.  Act,  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  making  a  definite  grade  state¬ 
ment  that  the  goods  were  out  of  grade 
at  the  time  of  inspection.  If  scalded 
apples  are  allowed  in  the  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade  after  the  apples  have  been  in  stor¬ 
age  or  in  transit,  this  will  mean  a  let¬ 
ting  down  from  the  grading  practice 
which  has  been  in  use  by  the  inspection 
service  since  the  beginning  of  the  P.  A. 
C.  Act.”  As  a  result  of  the  proposed  new 
rules,  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural 
Society  has  threatened  to  withdraw  from 
the  IT.  S.  Grading  Standards.  Just  how 
this  move  would  work  out  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful,  since  the  only  Barrel  States  Grades 
accepted  by  the  British  are  U.  S.  Fancy 
and  U.  S.  No.  1,  or  else  TT.  S.  Combina¬ 
tion  Fancy  and  No.  1,  which  is  certified 
on  exporting  as  No.  1. 

Effective  July  7  and  expiring  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  the  British  Importation  of  Raw 
Apples  Order,  which  restricts  the  im¬ 
portation  of  raw  apples  grown  in  the 
United  States,  will  once  more  go  into 
effect.  The  same  restrictions  and  condi¬ 
tions  will  again  prevail  this  year  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  Irish  Free 
State.  Apples  below  U.  S.  No.  1  will 
not  be  admitted  between  those  dates ;  ab¬ 
solutely  no  tolerance  is  allowed  for  apple 
fruit  fly  or  “railroad  worm.”  Otliere 
pests  are  governed  by  the  U.  S.  Grade 
Rules.  The  apples  may  not  have  more 
than  one  hundredth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 
trioxide  per  pound. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies 
Washington,  has  announced  U.  S.  Stand¬ 
ard  Grades  for  raspberries ;  they  are  U. 
S.  No.  1,  U.  S.  No.  2,  and  Unclassified. 

Frozen  pack  fruit,  other  than  avocados 
from  Mexico  and  Central  America  may 
enter  the  continental  United  States,  under 
permit  and  inspection,  from  all  foreign 
countries,  and  the  Territories  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  the  Federal  Plant 
Quarantine  and  Control  Administration 
has  announced.  The  fruit  must  be  cooled 
to  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  F.  after 
freezing  and  be  at  or  below  this  tempera¬ 
ture  in  all  parts  of  the  package  when  it 
is  inspected  before  unloading  at  ports 
of  entry.  The  low  temperatures  to  which 
the  fruit  is  exposed  by  the  frozen  pack 
process  have  been  found  highly  effective 
in  destroying  the  maggots  of  fruit  flies 
which  may  be  infesting  the  pulp  of  the 
fruit. 

Bulletin  475  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio,  en¬ 
titled  “Manual  of  Ohio  Weeds,”  contains 
166  pages  of  valuable  information  on 
the  weeds  of  that  State,  many  of  which 
are  common  in  most  of  Pennsylvania. 
While  weeds  do  not  often  concern  the 
apple-grower,  the  small  fruit  man  and 
the  vegetable  gardener  always  have  their 
hands  full  fighting  them.  The  foreword 
says,  “The  control  of  weeds  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  expensive  opera¬ 
tion  in  agriculture ;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
oldest  problems.  A  continuous  fight  has 
been  waged  on  weeds  since  the  earliest 
records  of  crop  culture.  The  cost  of  this 
fight  is  enormous.  The  actual  loss  due 


to  weeds  is  difficult  to  estimate ;  one 
estimate  claims  three  billion  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment,  estimates  losses  of  corn  at  10  per 
cent.  Spring  grains  at  12  to  15  per  cent, 
potatoes  at  6  to  10  per  cent,  and  pastures 
at  10  to  25  per  cent.  The  average  annual 
loss  per  farm  in  Indiana  was  estimated 
in  1020  at  $210.  The  1927  estimate  of 
Wisconsin  was  $244  per  farm.  These 
losses  are  brought  about  in  the  field 
through  competition,  extra  labor  in  cul¬ 
ture  and  harvesting,  through  loss  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  crops,  in  dockage,  and  in 
many  other  ways.”  The  bulletin  gives  a 
long  descriptive  illustrated  list  of  Ohio 
weeds ;  tells  how  they  are  distributed, 
how  long  the  seeds  live,  classifies  them 
into  annuals  and  perennials,  suggests 
methods  for  the  control  and  eradication 
of  weeds,  and  lists  the  common  weed  im¬ 
purities  of  crop  seeds.  It  is  well  worth 
having,  like  most  of  Ohio's  bulletins,  and 
can  probably  be  obtained  free  from  the 
Ohio  Station. 

For  the  period  from  April  1,  1950,  to 
April  1.  1951,  Sacramento  County,  Cal., 
one  of  the  State's  leading  fruit  counties, 
reports  a  striking  number  of  removed 
fruit  plants.  In  just  that  one  period, 
200,983  pears  were  destroyed,  75  per 
cent  of  them  because  of  fire  blight  at¬ 
tacks.  This  represents  about  3,000  acres, 
each  pear  orchard  was  State  inspected  at 
least  twice  during  the  year  and  in  some 
instances  seven  and  eight  times  any 
trees  too  badly  diseased  destroyed — in 
that  county  alone  there  were  some  8,000 
acres  of  pear  trees,  practically  all  suffer¬ 
ing  from  fire  blight.  Sacramento  County 
also  records  during  that  same  time  the 
removal  for  one  reason  or  another  of  369,- 
680  grapes,  47,965  peaches,  30,903  plums, 
15,260  prunes,  and  3,297  apples.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  apricots  and  olives  also  were 
destroyed,  as  well  as  a  few  cherries  and 
quinces.  In  spite  of  all  this,  there  are 
still  plenty  of  fruit  plants  left  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  County,  even  though  enough  have 
been  lost  to  set  out  completely  the  fruit 
districts  of  some  of  our  eastern  States. 

R.  II.  SUDDS. 


Propagating  Columbian  Raspberry 

I  have  a  patch  of  Columbian  raspberry 
and  set  out  some  new  plants  in  the 
Spring.  Could  1  take  my  old  bushes, 
stick  the  tips  in  the  ground  and  get  some 
new  plants  by  Spring  in  that  way? 

H.  K. 

The  Columbian  raspberry  is  a  hybrid 
of  the  black  raspberry  and  red  raspberry, 
with  the  propagating  habit  of  the  black. 
The  new  plants  come  from  rooted  tips. 
The  plants  of  this  type  usually  make  an 
effort  to  get  down  to  the  ground  unless 
they  are  tied  up,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  a  great  many  will  root  on 
their  own  accord,  but  where  one  wants 
to  propagate  it  is  best  to  make  the  ground 
soft,  then  bury  part  of  the  tip,  leaving 
the  extreme  end  out  and  throw  earth  or 
a  sod  over  it.  They  take  root  quickly. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour  Letters 

I  thought  if  there  was  a  possibility  of 
saving  a  little  money  1  would  ask  if  there 
would  be  anyone  who  would  wTant  a 
chaperon?  M.  R. 

The  trip  is  so  well  conducted  and  the 
railroad  representatives  are  so  courteous 
and  efficient,  and  the  porters  so  well 
trained,  that  a  chaperon  wduld  not  be 
needed,  but  it  is  not  a  bad  suggestion  to 
make  and  some  people  have  been  known 
to  work  up  a  nice  little  business  in  this 
way.  With  us  so  many  friends  make  up 
a  party  that  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is 
one  thing  that  pleased  us  all  to  see  the 
warm  friendliness  between  the  people  last 
year,  and  indications  are  it  will  be  re¬ 
peated.  The  following  letter  confirms 
the  expectation  : 

Please  send  me  particulars  of  your 
next  pleasure  tour.  I  greatly  admire 
the  photograph  in  your  last  issue;  they 
look  to  me  if  they  were  the  salt  of  this 
earth.  s.  c.  c. 

We  second  this  comment.  The  reser¬ 
vations  so  far  show  an  equally  high  class 
of  people  and  confirm  our  opinion  that 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  family  will  be  hard  to 
match  in  any  section. 

Have  been  trying  to  get  some  one  to 
keep  house  for  me  while  we  are  away  on 
the  Coast  to  Coast  trip  and  it  isn't  as 
easy  as  one  would  think.  Do  you  have 
a  lower  berth  in  the  center  of  car?  We 
wanted  to  go  last  year  but  the  weather 
was  so  hot  we  gave  it  up.  mbs.  g.  b. 

We  are  allotting  the  reservations  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received  and,  of 
course,  cannot  give  everyone  the  center 
of  the  car,  but  we  are  going  to  do  our 
best  to  have  everyone  comfortable,  happy 
and  contented.  Some  people  think  rid¬ 
ing  over  the  wheels  is  uncomfortable  but 
the  finest  cars  carry  the  best  suites  at  the 
end  of  the  cars  over  the  wheels  and  they 
charge  the  most  for  the  space.  We  think 
the  natural  jolting  of  the  car  will  not  be 
noticed  any  more  there  than  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  In  a  boat  trip  one  gets  the  rhythm 
of  the  propellers,  and  it  is  soothing,  and 
this  will  be  true  on  the  train.  After  the 
first  night  or  two,  the  friends  last  year 
said  they  slept  as  well  as  they  did  at 
home,  and  this  is  encouraging  for  the  rest 
of  us  this  year. 


July  IS,  1931 

Two  ladies  wish  a  third  to  share  a 
drawing-room,  and  a  gentleman  wants  a 
congenial  man  to  share  a  compartment. 
If  you  are  wanting  the  same  thing  ie{ 
us  know  and  we  can  put  you  in  touch 
with  each  other.  We  have  made  a  very 
nice  combination  of  the  kind  already  anil 
last  year  were  able  to  put  congenial  peo¬ 
ple  together  and  help  them  to  a  pleasant 
trip. 

As  my  husband  and  I  have  been  con¬ 
stant  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  at 
least  10  years  we  are  much  interested  in 
reference  to  your  Coast  to  Coast  trip. 
From  what  we  have  learned  and  read 
about  it  we  think  it  worth  asking  for  all 
particulars,  prices,  stops,  etc.  Will  you 
send  us  booklet  referring  to  same? 

Connecticut.  f.  ir. 

We  are  only  too  glad  to  send  the  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  trip  and  we  feel  sure  wnen 
you  read  it  you  will  want  to  join  us.  The 
trip  is  well  worth  while;  the  cost  is  low; 
you  have  no  worry  or  bother  about  your 
luggage  or  tickets;  you  have  everything 
arranged  for  you,  and  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  follow  the  route  laid  out  and  have 
a  good  time.  There  is  no  trip  that  we 
know  about  that  offers  so  many  possibili¬ 
ties  for  a  good  time  with  little  care.  The 
reservations  are  coming  in  fast.  Get 
yours  in  now  while  you  have  a  choice  of 
location.  We  will  have  to  put  late 
coiners  in  upper  berths,  and  some  of  the 
people  last  year  said  that  was  the  best 
location  on  the  train,  so  you  see  we  can 
please  all.  Just  make  up  your  mind  to 
go  and  when  you  read  the  literature  you 
will  find  it  easy  to  plan  for  the  trip. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
people  who  would  hesitate  to  start  out  by 
themselves.  I  cannot  go  myself,  hut  I 
am  talking  about  it  to  several  others  who 
are  interested,  and  would  benefit  greatly 
by  such  a  trip,  so  I  want  to  have  the 
printed  facts  before  me  to  be  sure  to  tell 
them  correct  details.  c,  a.  r. 

That  is  one  beauty  about  this  trip.  A 
group  who  are  friendly  from  the  start 
and  interested  in  each  other  because  of 
the  common  interest  in  the  paper,  give  an 
assurance  of  companionship  and  no  lone¬ 
liness. 


Will  you  tell  me  if  there  is  some  pri¬ 
vacy  in  a  drawing-room,  if  it  is  arranged 
so  that  a  man  and  wife  could  occupy  one 
berth  and  a  sister  the  other?  L.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

We  see  no  objection  to  this.  There  is 
an  upper  berth  and  a  lower  berth  and 
the  settee  which  can  be  used  as  a  berth, 
and  the  private  lavatory  which  would  af¬ 
ford  all  the  necessary  protection  for  three 
of  a  family. 


Have  been  reading  about  your  Coast  to 
Coast  trip  and  am  wondering  if  anyone 
would  like  to  take  a  nurse  along  or  to 
act  as  companion.  If  you  know  of  any 
opportunity,  I  would  like  a  trip  like  that 
but  would  have  to  earn  my  way.  Am  a 
good  traveler.  Can  give  references.  Was 
in  France  about  19  months  during  the 
'vvar-  e.  r.  p. 

Ohio. 


-  ,  ill  .  x  tup  IDUJL 

and  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the 
suggestion  of  our  friend,  but  we  hope 
that  she  may  be  able  to  make  some  ar¬ 
rangements  to  go.  We  urge  anyone  who 
is  not  in  the  best  of  health,  not'  to  go  on 
tie  trip  or  to  see  their  physician  and 
nnd  out  if  he  considers  them  in  good 
physical  condition  to  take  a  trip  of  the 
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The  July  Garden 

The  hoe  and  cultivator  are  the  two 
most  important  tools  in  the  gardener’s 
outfit  during  the  present  month,  for  to 
encourage  proper  growth  and  abundant 
health  it  is  of  primary  importance  to 
maintain  a  loose  condition  of  the  surface 
soil  at  all  times.  This  soil  mulch,  as  it 
is  termed,  serves  to  conserve  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  soil  by  disrupting  the 
capillary  rise  of  water  to  the  surface,  and 
thus  lessening  the  loss  due  to  evapora¬ 
tion.  Other  advantages  of  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  are  that  weeds  are  destroyed  in 
the  young  stages  and  air  is  admitted  to 
the  root  system.  The  surface  soil  should 
be  cultivated  once  a  week  if  possible,  and 
certainly  after  every  rain  or  artificial 
watering  which  may  be  applied,  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  being  that  a  rainfall  re¬ 
establishes  the  continuity  of  the  spaces 
through  which  water  rises  by  capillary 
attraction.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
in  certain  cases  a  rainfall  when  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  cultivation  may  result  in  an 
actual  loss  of  total  soil  moisture,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  subsequent  loss  by 
evaporation  may  be  considerably  greater 
than  the  amount  received  in  the  rainfall. 

By  intelligent  cultivation  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  little  need  there  is  for  artificial 
watering,  and  what  excellent  results  are 
obtainable  even  when  artificial  watering 
is  dispensed  with  entirely.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  amateur  gardeners  rely  far  too 
much  on  the  water-pot  and  actually  do  a 
great  deal  more  harm  than  good  by  re¬ 
peatedly  sprinkling  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  After  a  real *hot  day  when  the 
perennials  and  annuals  appear  a  little 
“droopy,”  and  the  top  of  the  soil  is  dry 
and  dustlike,  the  temptation  to  relieve 
their  seeming  distress  by  the  simple  ex¬ 
pedient  of  applying  water  is  strong,  yet 
it  is  better  far  to  refrain  from  this  prac¬ 
tice  except  in  times  of  prolonged  drought, 
and  even  then  it  is  not  wise  to  water  un-  ( 
less  it  can  be  repeated  at  weekly  or  10-  ' 
day  intervals  until  the  end  of  the  drought, 
for  once  water  is  given  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  ground  in  a  moist  condition 
throughout  the  growing  period.  Plants 
grown  on  deeply  cultivated  unwatered 
land  root,  deeply  and  during  dry  periods 
are  able  to  tap  deep  supplies  of  life-giv¬ 
ing  moisture  such  as  are  not  available  to 
the  shallower-rooted  specimens  grown  on 
poorly  cultivated  ground,  or  on  land 
which  has  been  repeatedly  watered. 

Many  herbaceous  perennials  and 
shrubs  benefit  immensely  from  a  mulch 
of  old  rotted  manure  or  other  material 
applied  about  the  roots  at  this  time.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  manure  is  best  for  this 
purpose,  but  when  unobtainable  rotted 
leaves,  or  similar  material,  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  with  good  effect,  and  in  certain 
cases  peat  moss  or  buckwheat  hulls  are 
satisfactory.  The  effect  of  such  a  mulch 
is  to  retain  soil  moisture  and  reduce  the 
necessity  for  surface  cultivation  as  well 
(in  the  case  of  the  manure),  to  supply 
nourishment.  Phloxes,  Delphiniums, 
Chrysanthemums  and  a  host  of  other  fa¬ 
miliar  garden  subjects  all  appreciate  and 
respond  to  this  treatment. 

Where  first  quality  produce  is  required 
from  the  flower  garden  feeding  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  may  be  commenced  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  month.  An  excellent 
stimulant  is  made  by  steeping  a  bag  of 
fresh  cow  manure  in  a  cask  of  water  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  diluting  the 
resulting  liquor  until  it  resembles  in  col¬ 
or  weak  tea.  This  to  be  applied  in  fairly 
copious  amounts  at  about  10-day  inter¬ 
vals,  or  better  still,  alternated  with  other 
kinds  of  food.  Scotch  soot  (purchasable 
from  seedsmen)  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  is  also  a  first  rate  fertilizer, 
while  pulverized  sheep  manure  can  also 
be  used  effectively  in  the  same  way.  Va¬ 
rious  proprietary  fertilizers  are  on  the 
market  and  all  are  good  if  directions  are 
followed.  It  is  important  to  remember 
when  feeding  that  no  form  of  stimulant 
should  be  applied  when  the  ground  is 
very  dry,  or  harm  may  result. 

Spells  of  hot  dry  weather  afford  ample 
opportunity  to  clean  out  weeds  from  odd 
corners,  the  bottoms  of  hedges,  paths, 
etc.,  the  sun  acting  as  a  powerful  ally  in 
this  work.  Need  I  stress  the  importance 
of  getting  after  weeds  before  they  seed 
and  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species  in  your  garden?  Weed-killers  may 
be_  used  with  good  effect  on  paths  and 
driveways. 

Old  flower  heads  should  be  picked  off 
lilacs  and  Rhododendrons  as  well  as  from 
the  plants  in  the  flower  borders  and  beds, 
for  the  production  of  seed  is  much  more 
exhausting  to  the  plant  than  is  flower 
production,  and  in  the  case  of  most 
flowering  plants  the  season  of  blooming 
is  prolonged  if  the  dead  flowers  are  re¬ 
moved  before  seed  is  formed.  Delphini¬ 
ums  should  be  cut  hard  back  after  the 
first  period  of  flowering  is  through,  and 
with  judicious  feeding  they  will  produce 
a  second  crop  almost  as  good  as  the  first. 
P.vrethrums  and  some  other  garden  flow¬ 
ers  also  respond  to  this  treatment. 

Mid-.Tuly  is  a  most  excellent  time  to 
lift,  divide  and  replant  Iris  of  the  Ger- 
manica  section.  The  Siberian  type  are 
better  if  left  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
Where  root  rot  of  the  Iris  occurs  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  that  this  work  re¬ 
ceive  attention.  All  decayed  portions 
should  be  removed  and  the  cut  surfaces 
treated  either  with  dry  sulphur  or  fresh 
powdered  lime.  When  preparing  the  site 
for  replanting  apply  a  generous  dressing 
of  superphosphate  of  lime  (acid  phos¬ 
phate)  as  this  induces  healthy  growth 
and  discourages  disease.  If  you  are 


growing  the  charming  Vesper  Iris  (Iris 
diehotoma)  save  a  few  seeds  and  plant 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  for  this  is  not 
a  long-lived  subject  in  the  garden,  and 
the  wisest  plan  is  to  sow  a  few  each 
year.  The  plants  will  flower  profusely 
the  following  Summer  although  most 
Irises  take  two  years  from  seed-sowing 
to  flowering. 

Wistarias  which  do  not  bloom  freely 
may  often  be  brought  into  a  more  flori- 
ferous  condition  by  following  a  system  of 
Summer  pruning.  The  method  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  In  early  July  go  over  the  Wis¬ 
tarias  and  cut  back  all  of  the  current 
season’s  growth  not  required  for  exten¬ 
sion  purposes  to  within  six  or  eight  pairs 
of  leaves  from  the  base,  then  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  season  pinch  any 
laterals  which  may  appear  from  these 
shortened  growths  to  one  leaf.  This  treat¬ 
ment  encourages  the  dormant  buds  at  the 
base  of  the  growths  to  plump  up  without 
being  excited  into  growth,  and  they  be¬ 
come  the  flower-producing  buds  of  the 
following  year.  Then  in  the  Winter 
again  prune  the  Wistarias  by  cutting 
back  the  growths  which  were  shortened 
at  the  Summer  pruning  to  within  two 
eyes  of  the  base,  leaving  the  flower-pro¬ 
ducing  spurs  to  grow  with  the  coming  of 
Spring.  I  have  followed  this  method 
with  conspicuous  success  on  a  couple  of 
old  non-blooming  Wistarias  which  caused 
much  disappointment  with  us  here. 

Shortly  after  they  are  through  flower¬ 
ing  the  pruning  of  the  rambler  and  pillar 
types  of  rose  should  receive  attention. 
Cut  away  as  much  of  the  old  blooming 
wood  as  can  be  spared,  and  tie  in  all  the 
young  vigorous  growths  which  appear 
from  the  base  of  the  plants,  as  these 
form  the  best  flowering  material  for  the 
succeeding  season.  Any  second-year 
growths  which  it  is  deemed  desirable  to 
retain  should  have  the  side  growths 
which  have  borne  the  flowers  cut  back 


almost  flush  with  the  main  stem.  Cut¬ 
tings  consisting  of  pieces  of  the  strong¬ 
est  growths  cut  to  lengths  of  about  nine 
inches  and  planted  to  about  two-thirds 
of  their  depth  in  a  shady  border  where 
they  can  be  kept  moist  will  root  readily 
and  soon  form  sturdy  own-root  rose 
plants  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  are  to 
be  bought. 

Many  excellent  perennials  .are  easily 
and  inexpensively  raised  from  seeds 
sown  at  this  time.  Sowings  may  be  made 
in  the  open  ground,  but  it  is  better  if  a 
cold  frame  is  available,  as  the  seed  bed 
is  then  assured  of  adequate  protection 
from  inclement  weather.  Make  the  soil 
fine  and  see  that  it  contains  a  generous 
proportion  of  humus,  but  no  manure  of 
any  kind  should  be  used.  After  sowing 
cover  the  seed  to  a  little  more  than  its 
own  depth  with  fine  soil.  Place  the  sash 
in  position  but  prop  it  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  free  air  and  ventilation  is 
assured.  Shading  in  some  form  or  other 
should  be  provided  until  the  seeds  have 
germinated,  when  the  sash  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  exposure  to  full  sunlight  per¬ 
mitted. 

Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias, 
Coreopsis,  Liatris,  Iceland  poppies,  and 
many  other  of  the  more  popular  garden 
plants  can  be  raised  from  seed  sown  at 
this  time.  In  addition  it  is  possible  to 
raise  a  selection  of  unusual  hardy  per¬ 
ennials,  such  as  are  seldom  or  never  of¬ 
fered  as  plants.  I  propose  to  tell  read¬ 
ers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  the  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  future  of  some  of  the  more  unusual 
of  the  fine  plants  which  we  have  raised 
in  this  way  and  have  found  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  hardy  at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Seedlings  of  biennials  sown  last  month 
should  now  be  ready  for  transplanting 
either  into  nursery  rows  in  the  open 
ground  or  into  cold  frames.  Water  well 
after  planting  and  if  in  frames  it  will  be 
practicable  to  shade  them  for  a  few  days. 


Obtain  your  pansy  seed  in  readiness  for 
sowing  the  first  of  August. 

It  is  never  wise  to  move  Lilium  candid- 
urn  (the  Madonna  lily)  which  is  doing 
well  unless  absolutely  necessary,  but  i( 
this  is  to  be  done  there  is  no  better  sea¬ 
son  than  the  present  in  which  to  under¬ 
take  this  work.  New  bulbs  of  this  splen¬ 
did  lily  should  be  planted  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  obtainable  from  the  dealer.  Re¬ 
member  when  planting  that,  unlike  many 
of  the  more  popular  garden  lilies,  L.  can- 
didum  does  not  root  from  off  the  stem 
and  hence  should  not  be  planted  deeply, 
a  two-inch  covering  of  soil  over  the  nose 
of  the  bulb  being  sufficient.  If  you  are 
purchasing  stock  of  this  bulb  consider 
only  the  finest  obtainable,  as  much  in¬ 
ferior  material  is  offered  at  somewhat 
cheaper  prices  than  prevail  for  the  high¬ 
est  quality  material,  but  it  is  never  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  the  gardens  of  this  country. 

The  appearance  of  lawns  will  to  some 
extent  be  dependent  upon  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  but  a  well-fed  sward  will  stand 
up  under  distressing  conditions  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  will  a  less  well-cared-for  lawn. 
Grass  need  not  be  cut  so  closely  now  as 
earlier  in  the  year. 

Bulb  catalogs  will  be  at  hand  by  this 
time,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  delaying 
the  placing  of  orders  provided  require¬ 
ments  are  known.  Certainly  early  flow¬ 
ering  bulbs  for  the  greenhouse  should  be 
ordered  without  further  delay,  including 
Freesias,  Roman  hyacinths,  Paper  White 
and  Soleil  d'Or  Narcissi  and  the  baby 
Gladiolus  of  the  Peach  Blossom  type. 

Pot  bulbs  of  retarded  lilies  for  flower¬ 
ing  in  succession  during  the  Winter 
months. 

Sweet  peas  may  be  sown  now  for  flow¬ 
ering  in  the  greenhouse  throughout  the 
Winter,  also  sowings  of  all  the  favorite 
annuals,  including  snapdragons  for  the 
same  purpose.  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias 
and  Primulas  may  be  sown  now  and  the 


CUT  COSTS  and  SAVE 
with  the  FARMALL 


FARMALL  at  th®  PLOW:  With  two  14-in.  bottoms  the 
Farmall  plows  up  to  9  acres  in  a  10-hour  day.  The  whole  job 
is  easily  done  in  a  hurry. 

FARMALL  at  the  BELT:  Besides  its  great  success  at  culti¬ 
vating  and  planting,  mowing,  and  all  other  field  power 
work,  the  Farmall  is  particularly  adapted  for  belt  and  power 
take-off  work. 


FARMALL  Power  and  Equipment 
Help  Christensen  Brothers,  Lyons,  Neb., 
Keep  Corn  Production  Costs  on  72  Acres 
Down  to  11.8  cents  a  Bushel 

Land  worth  about  $150  per  acre  Yield  per  acre,  50  bushels 


Tract.  Cost 

Labor  Cost 

Total 

Days 

OPERATION 

st  $4.60 

at  $3.00 

Tractor  & 

Per  Day 

Per  Day 

Labor  Cost 

7.6 

Plowing  (2  14-in.  bottoms) 

$  34.96 

$  22.80 

$  57.76 

2.5 

Packing  (12-foot)  ... 

11.50 

7.50 

19.00 

4 

Disking  (8  foot)  -  -  - 

18.40 

12.00 

30.40 

1.5 

Planting  (4-row) .... 

6.90 

4.50 

11.40 

1.5 

Harrowing  (16-foot)  -  - 

6.90 

4.50 

11.40 

11.5 

Cultivating,  3  times  (2-row) 

52.90 

34.50 

87.40 

5 

Harvesting  (2-row  picker) 
Hauling  (see  Other  Costs) 

23.00 

15.00 

38.00 

Total  -  - 

$154.56 

$100.80 

$255.36 

Other  costs 

Machinery  other  than  tractor  ....  57.69 

Seed . 20.00 

Hauling  to  crib,  man  and  team,  5  days  -  -  30.00 

Share  of  general  farm  overhead  ....  60.00 

Total  Crop  Cost  -  -  $423,05 


Yield  3,600  Bushels  —  Cost  Per  Bushel,  11.8  Cents 
Christensen  Brothers’  Cost  Per  Acre,  $5.88 
Government  Average  Cost  Per  Acre,  On  Corn 
Belt  Farms  with  Similar  Yields,  $17.11 

These  costs  include  all  controllable  operating  expenses  but  do  not 
include  land  rental  or  land  taxes  and  interest  on  investment  in  land. 


A  LOT  of  heavy  power  jobs  are  now  ahead  of  the 
farmer.  Plowing,  belt  work,  corn  picking,  etc., 
will  make  heavy  drains  on  time  and  man  power  all 
summer  and  fall.  It  is  an  ideal  time  to  get  a  Farm- 
all  Tractor  on  the  job  and  start  with  the  efficiencies 
and  economies  of  the  Farmall  System. 

Next  year’s  crops  begin  with  the  plow.  Let  the 
ample  power  of  the  Farmall  tackle  that  slow,  horse¬ 
killing  job  in  double-quick  time.  Make  it  earn  its 
way  at  the  belt  —  threshing,  ensilage  cutting,  and 
other  belt  work  that  only  a  tractor  can  handle. 
Increase  the  profits  of  the  corn  crop  by  the  cost¬ 
cutting  work  of  the  picker.  (Read  the  record  of 
Christensen  Bros,  shown  here). 

Next  year  you  can  make  a  complete  showing  of 
Farmall  savings  and  build  up  a  profit  margin  on 
every  field  operation  from  spring  on.  Put  the 
McCormick-Deering  Farmall  to  work  now  at  fall 
plowing.  Tractor  operation  is  now  more  econom¬ 
ical  than  ever  —  gasoline  is  cheaper  today  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about  the 
3-annual-payment  plan.  Liberal  terms  make  it  easy 
to  cut  your  costs  with  a  Farmall. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  °f  America  Chicago,  Illinois 

<  Incorporated  ) 

FARMALL  and 
CORN  PICKER 

A  good  part  of  your  com  profit 
will  depend  on  keeping  harvesting 
costs  down,  and  nothing  equals 
the  McCormick-Deering  Picker — 1 
and  2-row,  Farmall-type  and  pull- 
type.  See  the  dealer. 

This  is  what  Jos.  E.  Fisher, 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  says:  “I  am  more 
than  pleased  with  my  Farmall 
2-row  picker.  I  picked  375  acres 
with  it  or  14,000  bushels,  with  a 
repair  expense  of  $1.90.  Picked  23 
acres  one  day,  at  the  rate  of  120 
bushels  per  hour  in  50-bushel  corn. 

Some  machine!  If  it  isn’t  a  McCor¬ 
mick  -Deering  Farmall  Picker  it 
isn’t  a  corn  picker.” 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LISTEN 


Every  man  who  smokes  a 
pipe  has  at  least  one  thing 
that  the  women  can’t  take  away 
from  him.  Ladies  don’t  smoke 
pipes.  It’s  not  the  style.  A  pipe 
is  distinctly  a  man’s  smoke. 

Let  the  women  drive  their  cars, 
fly  their  planes,  go  to  business 
offices,  and  act 
as  much  like 
men  as  possible. 

But,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  they 
do,  you  can  be 
sure  of  this: 

Here’s  one 
thing  that  still  belongs  to  the  men 
— the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
smoking  a  pipe. 

If  you’ve  never  smoked  a  pipe, 
by  all  means  get  one  today.  Fill 
it  with  Edgeworth  and  settle  down 
to  the  most  satisfying  smoking  you 
have  ever  known.  Let  the  women 
go  their  way.  And  you  go  yours. 

Edgeworth’s  blend  of  fine  mel¬ 
low  burleys  gives  a  flavor  that  sim¬ 
ply  can’t  be 
duplicated. 
Many  men 
who  have  tried 
Edgeworth 
have  written  us 
that  no  other 
tobacco  will 
ever  do  for 
them.  Their  loyalty  is  proof  of 
the  merit  which  they  have  found 
in  this  fine  old  tobacco. 

You  can  get  Edgeworth  wher¬ 
ever  good  tobacco  is  sold.  Or  clip 
the  coupon  below  for  special  sample 
packet,  free. 

EDGEWORTH 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Edgeworth  is  a  blend  of  , 

fine  old  burleys,  with  its  M 
natural  savor  insured  by  ^  •  Jr 
Edgeworth’s  distinctive 
eleventh  process.  Buy 
Edgeworth  anywhere  in 
twoforrns — “  Ready  Ru  b  - 
bed ”  and  “Plug  Slice.” 

All  sizes.  1 5?  pocket 
package  to  pound  humidor 
tin.  Lotus  &  Bro.  Co., 

Richmond,  Va. 

—  CLIP  COUPON 

LARUS  &  BRO.  CO;.  100  S.  22d  St. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Send  me  the  Edgeworth  sample.  I’ll  try  it  in  a  good  pipe. 


The  smoke  for  men 


Name 


Address 


City  and  Slate 
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]  resulting  seedlings  grown  on  as  cool  as 
possible.  These  three  last  mentioned  all 
thrive  under  similar  conditions.  They  re¬ 
quire  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and  a 
moist  cool  growing  atmosphere. 

Attend  to  the  staking  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  as  necessary,  and  spray  at  weekly 
intervals  with  a  good  insecticide  as  a 
preventive  measure. 

.  T.  II.  EVERETT,  N.D.H. 


Fertilizers  for  the  Vegetable 
Garden 

A  new  bulletin  (Circular  13S)  was 
recently  issued  by  the  Extension  Service 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College.  In  some 
respects  this  publication  is  rather  un¬ 
usual  and  should  be*  found  interesting 
to  all  who  are  growing  vegetables  on  a 
small  scale.  The  usual  discussion  of  gen¬ 
eral  consideration  is  given  but  in  addi¬ 
tion,  suggestions  are  given  for  supplying 
the  specific  needs  of  home  garden  soils 
on  which  a  number  of  different  vegetables 
are  to  be  grown. 

The  writer  of  this  circular,  Prof. 
Jesse  M.  Huffington,  has  divided  the  va¬ 
rious  home  garden  vegetables  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  groups  according  to  similarity  of 
the  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  crops 
within  each  group.  These  groups  in¬ 
clude  (a)  Miscellaneous  fruit  and  seed¬ 
bearing  crops  such  as  tomatoes  and  cu¬ 
cumbers,  for  which  the  use  of  phosphate 
fertilizers  is  emphasized;  (b)  Leafy 
crops,  such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  let¬ 
tuce  and  others,  for  which  nitrate  fertil¬ 
izers  are  so  important;  (e)  Root  crops, 
beets,  carrots,  etc.,  for  which  all  fertilizer 
elements  are  very  essential  but  for  which 
potash  fertilizers  are  particularly  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  list  also  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  requirements  of  the  bulb  crops, 
perennial  vegetables,  and  others. 

A  useful  feature  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
table  giving  suggested  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tions  for  each  of  the  various  vegetable 
crops  when  they  are  grown  on  different 
soils.  Many  people  do  not  appreciate  the 
difference  which  soil  may  make  in  the 
fertilizer  application  which  is  necessary 
but  this  table  should  make  the  difference 
clear.  Recommendations  for  the  use  of 
lime  on  garden  soils  are  also  given. 

G.  J.  STOUT. 


As  We  Go  Along 

Bagging  grapes  is  a  puttering  job.  Get¬ 
ting  1,000  bunches  inside  bags  safely  is 
quite  a  sizable  job  for  one  pair  of  hands. 
A  man  told  me  that  he  induced  his  wife 
to  do  this  by  suggesting  that  her  fingers 
were  more  nimble  and  handy  for  this  sort 
of  work  than  his.  My  opinion  is  that 
his  effort  at  a  compliment  about  her 
hands  and  handiness  in  using  them  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  taking  hold  of 
the  job.  Probably  she  wanted  to  save 
the  grapes,  and  knew7  that  he  would  not 
do  the  bagging,  or,  if  he  did,  would  make 
such  a  fuss  about  it  that  listening  to 
him  would  be  a  nuisance.  My  grapes 
this  year  are  quite  promising,  and  I  put 
in  a  good  part  of  July  4th  at  the  bag¬ 
ging  job.  Last  year  I  used  pins,  which 
are  slow  and  troublesome.  I  happened 
to  think  of  the  bulldog  clips  sold  at  hard¬ 
ware  stores.  A  box  of  1.000  cost  .$1, 
and  1,000  good  quality  one-pound  bags, 
60  cents.  The  clips  do  a  better  job  of 
closing  the  bag,  and  are  put  on  with  one 
pinch.  I  had  figured  on  spreading  the 
vines  out  more  than  usual,  and  did,  but 
not  enough.  Grapes  in  good  ground  make 
a  deceiving  amount  of  new  growth,  so 
that  a  good  many  bunches  are  tangled 
and  hard  to  get  at. 

The  Glorious  Fourth  here  is  less  noisy 
than  usual.  The  extent  of  my  personal 
powder  burning  was  a  bunch  of  100  fire¬ 
crackers.  They  were  made  in  China  by 
Wink  Yuen,  and  looked  and  sounded  ex¬ 
actly  like  those  I  used  as  a  boy,  the 
only  difference  being  that  they  cost  25 
cents,  instead  of  the  10  cents  of  that 
time. 

On  our  home  farm,  in  addition  to  my 
firecrackers,  Father  engineered  a  cele¬ 
bration  on  a  larger  scale.  The  anvil  was 
turned  bottoinside  up  in  the  dooryard 
near  a  large  Spitzenberg  apple  tree. 
“Blasting  powder”  w7as  poured  into  the 
square  hole,  and  a  hardwood  plug  driven 
in  with  a  sledge,  one  corner  being  shaved 
off  so  that  the  piece  of  fuse  would  not 
be  cut.  The  double-barrel  and  single- 
barrel  gun,  and  large  flint-lock  “horse 
pistol”  were  loaded  without  shot.  Then 
the  anvil  was  touched  off,  and  the  other 
guns  fired  in  succession,  making  five  loud 


reports.  This  was  done  four  times — 20 
guns  in  all,  a  truly  respectable  salute. 
Why  Father  did  this  I  do  not  know.  He 
was  a  quiet  man — not  given  to  noise  or 
loud  talk.  But  there  must  have  been  a 
reason.  Probably  he  felt  a  stirring  of 
spirit  at  the  thought  of  his  native  land, 
and  the  life  and  death  struggle  he  had 
seen  it  go  through  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
Country  and  its  Flag  and  “the  Laws  of 
the  Land”  were  all  objects  of  respect.  I 
have  no  recollection  of  his  ever  telling 
me  to  obey  law.  That  was  taken  for 
granted,  the  same  as  decency  in  life  and 
paying  one's  debts — all  thoughts  that  have 
stuck  to  me  through  the  years,  not  a 
bad  legacy  of  remembrance  to  leave  after 
one  is  under  the  sod. 

What  would  he  have  done  in  these 
times?  That  I  do  not  know  either,  but 
judge  that  he  would  have  gone  right  on 
making  his  living  from  the  land,  where 
every  field  was  well  used  and  gave  ac¬ 
count  of  itself,  looking  at  life  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  well  what  his  hands 
found  to  do.  Here,  again,  is  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  recollection  of  one  who  believed  in 
and  practiced  sensible  industry. 

W.  W.  H. 


Have  a  Ladder  Handy 

After  a  serious  fire  has  occurred,  how 
common  it  is  to  hear  the  neighbors  say  : 
“That  building  could  have  been  saved  if 
more  buckets  had  'been  available.”  Or 
“We  could  have  gotten  out  a  lot  more* 
stuff  if  there  -had  been  an  extra  ladder 
handy.” 

In  nine  cases  out  of  10,  such  state¬ 
ments  are  true  because  a  farmer  is  sel¬ 
dom  prepared  to  combat  fire,  and  folks 
ususally  rush  to  a  burning  building 
empty-handed. 

Seeing  this  happen  time  afer  time, 
we  made  it  a  rule  many  years  ago  to  al¬ 
ways  take  some  equipment  along.  It  re¬ 
quires  but  a  few  moments  to  strap  a  lad¬ 
der  to  a  car  when  a  fire  alarm  sounds,  or 
to  toss  a  few ‘buckets  or  a  fire  extinguish¬ 
er  inside.  An  ax,  mattock,  wrecking-bar 
or  spud,  all  prove  useful,  and  even  a  coil 
of  rope  is  handy  in  -leading  animals  to 
safety.  Any  small  .tool  which  can -be  pro¬ 
cured  quickly  will  never  come  amiss,  and 
its  presence  at  the  right  moment  may 
save  property  and  even  lives.  F.  R.  c. 


Growing  Sea  Kale 

How  should  sea  kale  be  grown  and 
handled?  H.  K. 

New  York. 

The  general  requirements  of  this  peren¬ 
nial  (Crambo  maritima),  are  the  same  as 
rhubarb.  The  stalks  that  come  up  in 
Spring  are  -blanched  with  earth,  like 
celery,  or  covered  with  earthen  pots,  and 
boiled  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus. 

It  may  be  grown  from  seeds,  or  root 
divisions,  as  with  rhubarb.  Rich  ground 
is  needed  to  get  sizable  shoots,  and  in 
Fall  a  heavy  mulch  of  manure  is  put  on 
and  worked  in  in  Spring. 


Missouri  Notes 

Teonies  have  come  and  gone,  leaving  a 
sense  of  mental  exhaustion  such  as  a 
participant  in  a  carnival  might  feel.  It 
was  indeed  a  carnival  of  .bloom,  of  color, 
of  beauty.  The  space  between  rows  of 
Festiva  Maxima  was  so  filled  with  the 
huge  flowers,  snowy  white  with  a  crimson 
stain  in  their  bosoms,  and  bowed  to  the 
earth  with  their  own  weight,  that  walking 
therein  was  impossible.  If  this  variety 
was  rated  at  its  true  value  it  would  hold 
the  place,  9.9,  now  occupied  by  Le  Cygne, 
and  I  would  place  the  Madame  de  Veme- 
ville  second  to  it  as  a  white.  This  is  also 
a  most  profuse -bloomer  with  a  flower  not 
quite  so  large  but  more  closely  built  up. 
These  .two  kinds  are  vigorous  growers, 
making  large  bushes  with  long  stems  and 
are  among  the  first  to  bloom.  As  pro¬ 
ducers  of  cut  flowers  they  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  Yet  in  bestowing  such  praise  one 
has  a  twinge  that  perhaps  he  has  spoken 
too  confidently  when*he  recalls  other  fine 
whites  that  seem  without  a  flaw,  such  as 
Avalanche,  Baroness  Schroeder,  Cou- 
ronne  d’Or,  Duke  of  Wellington.  Outside 
of  .these  trusty  dependables  there  is  an¬ 
other  class  that,  at  their  best,  are  rated 
higher  but,  if  you  object  is  cut  flowers, 
beware.  Not  a  single  perfect  flower  could 
I  find  on  Le  Cygne,  rated  9.9,  or  on  So- 
lange,  9.7.  In  every  case  the  outer  petals 
w7ere  blackened  And  I  should  say,  be- 
ware  also  of  very  late  varieties.  Marie 
Lemoine  is  a  superb  flower  when  perfect ; 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful 
white.  It  is  quite  late,  and  if  reliable, 
would  be  most  desirable,  but  I  rate  it 
only  50  per  cent  dependable  as  a  cut 
flower.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  late 
Dorchester,  7.7,  and  Grandiflora,  8.8, 
latest  of  all.  Couronne  d’Or  is  the  latest 
dependable  white  I  have  found,  I  was 
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fortunate  in  securing  enough  Model  of 
Perfection  to  plant  a  long  row.  This  is 
a  pink  that  I  find  impossible  in  mam 
cases  to  distinguish  from  Mons.  Jules 
Elie.  Perhaps  it  is  Jules  Elie,  9.2,  an 
“immense  globular  glossy  lilac-pink  ” 
says  one  writer,  spectacular  in  its  huge¬ 
ness  and  beauty  and  a  very  free  bloomer 
It  instantly  becomes  the  choice  of  your 
customer,  as  soon  as  seen.  Of  course 
there  are  other  fine  pinks.  Claire  Du- 
boise,  S.7,  is  a  close  second  if  not  an 
equal,  and  there  are  other  types  of  valu¬ 
ing  shades.  The  old  Edulis  Superba,  7.6 
is  still  in  good  demand  as  the  earliest 
commercial  pink.  Of  the  reds  I  find  Felix 
Crousse,  8.4,  fully  deserves  its  popularity 
as  the  best  commercial  sort,  although  in¬ 
troduced  50  years  ago.  Not  so  dark  as 
my  several  other  reds  or  crimsons,  it 
easily  surpasses  them  as  a  cut  flower  in 
profuseness  and  grade  of  blooms.  Late 
midseason  describes  its  period.  I  have 
never  seen  the  highest  rated,  9.2,  and 
highest  priced  red,  Philip  Revoire,  but  I 
now  have  a  special  reason  for  wanting 
to  see  it. 

Several  years  ago  a  New  England 
reader  of  The  II.  N.-Y.  sent  me  a  small 
box  of  peony  seed.  I  planted  them,  really 
feeling  little  interest  in  the  outcome. 
From  these  seeds  I  now  have  a  row7  of 
blooming  plants.  Half  or  more  are  sing¬ 
les,  colors  red,  white  and  pink,  with  large 
centers  of  yellow  stamens,  withal  very- 
pretty,  attractive  and  some  the  earliest  of 
all  to  bloom.  There  are  several  that  look 
to  be  as  good  as  some  of  the  old  standards 
but  there  was  one  outstanding,  the  only 
red  in  the  lot.  It  bloomed  before  any 
other  of  my  reds  and  was  gone  when 
Felix  Crousse  came  in.  Although  the  row 
of  seedlings  was  some  distance  from  the 
house  I  was  surprised  to  find  visitors 
noting  and  calling  attention  to  -this  bril¬ 
liant  red.  Its  rich  wine  red,  vivid  spots 
of  color  on  the  landscape,  excited  remark; 
its  flowers  were  large,  well  built  up  with 
full  centers  and  lasted  a  remarkable  time 
without  fading.  They  were  unusually 
fragrant  and  in  goodly  number.  In  short 
I  kept  wondering  if  it  were  possible  I 
had  drawn  a  real  prize,  worthy  of  intro¬ 
duction.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  connois¬ 
seur  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  this. 
Next  year. I  can  send  specimen  flowers  .to 
some  of  the  authorities  in  the  peonv 
world.  But  whether  .the  peony  world 
would  give  heed  to  this  seedling*  or  not, 
it  is  certainly  going  to  -be  of  value  to  me, 
for  it  supplies  me  with  a  splendid  red 
before  any  of  my  other  reds  are  in  bloom. 
Then  there  was  a  large  white  with  a 
single  row  of  guard  petals,  the  center 
packed  full  of  petaloids  out  of  which 
arose  several  petals  of  irregular  shape,  as 
though  the  development  of  the  flower  had 
been  halted  -before  completion.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  fascinating  to  watch  seedlings  bloom 
for  the  first  time.  Every  seed  contains  a 
prize,  good,  bad  or  commonplace.  It  is 
Nature’s  grab-bag.  l.  r.  joiinson. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo. 


Currants  and  Gooseberries  in 
Massachusetts 

A  reader  in  Massachusetts  asks  re¬ 
garding  restrictions  about  planting  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  in  the  State.  The 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Boston,  makes  the  following  reply : 

The  Massachusetts  regulations  forbid 
the  planting  of  currants  and  gooseberries 
in  210  cities  and  towns  in  the  State.  It 
is  necessary  to  amend  the  regulations 
from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of 
other  towns  and  information  about  the 
matter  will  be  given  at  any  time  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


Sweet  Potatoes 

Has  quality  in  sweet  potatoes  entirely 
disappeared?  For  a  number  of  years  I 
have  not  been  able  to  purchase  any  really 
good  sweets.  I  am  not  over  critical  but 
certainly  there  has  been  a  change.  I  am 
simply  an  ordinary  northerner  so  my 
taste  is  not  so  sensitive.  I  have  an  idea 
that  quality  has  been  sacrificed  for  other 
points  advantageous  to  the  grower,  such 
as  shipping  and  keeping  qualities.  Am  I 
right?  I  long  for  the  article  that  when 
cooked  offers  a  deep  yellow,  tasty  interior. 
M  hat  I  get  is  a  light-colored,  streaky, 
fibrous,  tasteless  interior.  What  say  the 
growers  ?  t.  r.  hazzajsd. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  rather  judge  that  what 
Mr.  Hazzard  desires  is  the  moist  Nancy 
Hall  type.  This  is  not  sold  largely  in 
the  North  as  the  demand  appears  to  be 
for  the  more  dry  kinds. 


Mosquito  Swamp  Spraying 

For  .  swampy  places  which  cannot  well 
be  drained,  New  Jersey  uses  a  “larvicide” 
of  light  petroleum  oil  containing  pyreth«- 
rum  emulsified  with  soap.  The  larvicide 
is  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to  10 
or  15  gallons  of  water,  and  costs  2% 
cents  a  gallon.  This  amount  will  cover 
1,000  square  feet  of  water  surface  in 
which  there  may  be  10,000,000  or  more 
larvae. 


The  common  cinquefoil  or  five-finger, 
botanically  Pofentilla  canadensis,  is  some¬ 
times  a  troublesome  weed,  but  may  be 
subdued  by  cultivation,  liming  and  ma¬ 
nuring,  to  give  a  better  chance  to  farm 
crops  which  w7ill  outgrow  it.  A  decoction 
made  from  it  was  an  old-fashioned  as¬ 
tringent  remedy. 
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G“  Profits 


from  Tour  Cattle 


with 

SOGONY 
HERD 
OIL 


MORE  milk  and  butter  fat — greater  profits — come  from  contented  cows. 

Socony  Herd  Oil,  the  best  cow  spray  science  has  produced,  insures 
contented  cattle.  One  application  of  this  amazing  spray  protects  cows  all 
day  long,  repelling  and  destroying  bothersome,  blood-sucking  barn  and 
stable  flies,  and  preventing  irritation  and  annoyance  at  milking  time. 

Socony  Herd  Oil  will  not  burn  the  hide  or  irritate  the  eyes  of  cows  or 
milkers.  It  will  not  contaminate  unexposed  milk.  It  is  easy  and  pleasant 
to  apply. 

One  trial  will  convince  you  that  Socony  Herd  Oil  is  cheap  health  insurance 
not  only  for  cows,  but  for  horses  and  hogs  as  well.  And  healthy  cattle  in¬ 
sure  greater  profits ! 


These  Socony  Products  are  Able  Farm  Hands ,  too: 


SOCONY  LEATHER  DRESSING— A  safeguard 
against  hardening  and  cracking  ...  a  light  colored 
oil,  preserving  the  natural  and  original  color  of  the 
leather.  It  waterproofs,  softens  and  preserves. 
Easily  applied  with  cloth  or  brush  and  dries 
quickly. 

SOCONY  DISINFECTANT— For  general  dis¬ 
infection  of  barns  and  stable.  It  is  a  concentrated 
coal  tar  product,  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  car¬ 
bolic  acid  as  a  destroyer  of  disease  germs,  and  it  is 
non-poisonous,  non-corrosive  and  non-caustic. 


SOCONY  TREE  SPRAYING  OILS— Verdo! 
Summer  Spray  Oil  and  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray 
Oil  for  San  Jose,  Oyster  Shell  and  Scurvy  Scale, 
Aphids,  Red  Mite,  etc.  Employ  these  tree  spraying 
oils  for  better  fruit. 

SOCONY  LUBRICOTE  (HOUSEHOLD  OIL) 
— An  effective  lubricating  oil,  especially  made  for 
household  use  and  for  light  machinery.  It  lubri¬ 
cates,  it  penetrates,  it  prevents  rust.  Try  it  on 
squeaking  hinges,  lawnmowers,  guns,  bicycles,  and 
all  forms  of  light  machinery. 


SOCONY 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  FARM 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  iiaid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
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Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orkeii  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


GLACIER  Park;  Magnificent  Mt.  Rainier;  Long¬ 
view  Lumber  Mills ;  the  Steamer  Trip  to  Van¬ 
couver,  through  Puget  Sound ;  Banff  and  Lake 
Louise,  in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  These  are  some 
of  the  wonders  in  our  Coast  to  Coast  Tour :  two 
weeks  of  delightful  travel,  everything  arranged  for 
comfort.  The  tour  starts  August  15.  Many  reser¬ 
vations  have  been  made.  It  will  be  a  friendly  party. 
Send  for  your  booklet  telling  all  about  it  today. 

* 

THAT  tribute  to  the  hoe,  by  our  friend  Miller 
Purvis,  page  774,  will  appeal  to  many  of  us  who 
stick  to  this  handy  and  effective  tool  for  garden 
work,  though  the  once  double  hoeing  of  all  field  cul¬ 
tivated  crops,  generally  practiced  on  eastern  farms, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  were  then  called  “hoed 
crops,”  and  with  reason.  No  one  knows  how  much 
good  those  two  hoeings  of  the  corn  did,  the  finishing 
one  leaving  the  broad  square  hills  which  were  the 
pride  of  good  farmers.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  corn  liking  it,  even  though  it  yielded  no  more 
than  under  the  modern  methods  of  machine  work, 
which  finish  the  cornfield  in  only  a  fraction  of  the 
time  formerly  needed. 

* 

R.  STEPHEN  M.  BABCOCK,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Madison,  Wis.,  July  2,  in  his  S8th 
year,  will  be  most  widely  remembered  for  his  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  “Babcock  test,”  for  determining 
the  butterfat  content  of  milk,  long  in  general  use. 
The  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  this  test,  when 
properly  applied,  greatly  multiplied  its  usefulness. 
It  might  have  been  patented  and  become  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  inventor,  but  Dr.  Babcock  announced 
it  in  a  bulletin,  with  the  statement  that  “it  is  not 
patented.”  To  some  one  who  suggested  its  financial 
possibilities  to  himself,  he  merely  said  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  the  course  of  work  for  which  he  was 
being  paid  by  the  public,  and  that  it  belonged  to 
them.  His  general  work  in  agricultural  chemistry, 
though  not  spectacular  as  with  the  butterfat  test, 
was  long  and  varied.  After  two  years  as  chemistry 
instructor  at  Cornell  University,  he  spent  six  years 
as  chemist  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  going  from 
there  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  in  active  service  25  years.  Even  after  his 
retirement  he  continued  in  research,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  working  on  an  intricate  prob¬ 
lem  in  relation  to  the  force  of  gravitation. 

* 

HERE  is  romance  in  the  thought  of  missing 
heirs  and  waiting  millions,  and  any  story  of  an 
unclaimed  estate  brings  immediate  response  from 
people  who  are  in  some  way  persuaded  that  they 
have  a  shadowy  interest  in  a  phantom  fortune.  Re¬ 
cently  we  have  received  inquiries  regarding  an  al¬ 
leged  Buchanan  estate,  said  to  exist  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  According  to  the  story  given,  a  will  was 
drawn  in  1832  by  one  George  Buchanan,  leaving  in 
trust  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  which  was  under 
99-year  leases.  The  value  of  the  estate  was  said  to 
be  from  $2,000,000  to  nearly  a  billion.  Some  of  the 
inquirers  stated  that  the  testator  was  a  brother  of 
President  Buchanan.  Many  letters  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Surrogate’s  office  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Buchanan  will,  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  records  of  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y.,  have  been  care¬ 
fully  searched.  The  only  record  found  of  a  Bu¬ 
chanan  is  a  William  Buchanan  who  died  without 
leaving  a  will  in  1879.  No  record  has  been  found 
of  any  unclaimed  Buchanan  fortune.  Apparently 
there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  story  of 
this  fortune,  and  we  can  only  guess  at  the  motives 


of  those  responsible  for  starting  the  story.  We 
usually  find  that  such  elusive  fortunes  require  ad¬ 
vance  payments  from  persons  persuaded  that  they 
may  benefit  from  them,  who  find  too  late  that  they 
have  bartered  real  money  for  a  mirage  of  fairy  gold. 

* 

THE  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has,  as  one  of  its  larger  interests,  market¬ 
ing  of  the  great  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
grown  in  the  State.  Six  farmers’  produce  markets 
in  the  State  which  receive  co-operation  from  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  were  engaged- in  the  first  part  of 
their  Summer  business  by  the  early  part  of  June. 
Prominent  among  them  was  the  newly  organized 
Vineland  Produce  Auction  Market,  which  opened 
May  21.  Others  were  the  Cedarville  and  Rosenhayn 
auction  markets  and  the  Trenton,  Atlantic  City  and 
Camden  markets.  A  new  auction  market  will  op¬ 
erate  in  Glassboro  this  Summer  and,  because  of  its 
central  location,  will  replace  the  Williamstown  Auc¬ 
tion  Market  which  operated  for  a  short  time  last 
year.  The  department  also  issues  brief  and  accur¬ 
ate  statements  of  market  trend  and  prices.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  from  report  dated  July  7  shows  something  of 
the  scope  of  this  work  and  its  value  to  New  Jersey 
farmers : 

Best  raspberries  were  selling  at  14  to  16  cents  per 
pint  with  some  real  fancy  as  high  at  17  to  22  cents. 
Blackberries  are  increasing  in  volume.  The  market  for 
them  was  good  at  New  York  and  best  stock  sold  at  12 
to  16  cents  per  quart,  and  some  at  17  to  18  cents. 
The  Philadelphia  market  was  also  firm,  with  prices 
ranging  from  $3  to  $4.50  per  32-quart  crate. 

Beans  were  in  heavy  supply  at  all  points  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  was  slow.  Prices  at  New  York  for  flat 
and  round  green  varieties  ranged  mostly  from  75  cents 
to  $1,  although  some  stock  sold  at  $1.25.  Wax  beans 
brought  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel  hamper.  The' 
onion  harvest  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  in¬ 
creased  in  volume.  Demand  was  rather  slow,  but  the 
market  held  about  steady.  Yellow  stock  sold  at  $1.25 
to  $1.40  per  bushel  hamper,  while  white  stewers  were 
mostly  $1.50.  Reports  from  North  Texas  indicate  that 
the  crop  of  that  area,  which  competes  seriously  with 
New  Jersey,  is  light  and  the  movement  is  expected  to 
fall  far  short  of  the  earlier  estimate. 

Beets,  carrots  and  greens  of  various  kinds  sold  slow¬ 
ly,  principally  because  of  heavy  supplies  and  a  dull  de¬ 
mand.  Cherries  continued  in  heavy  supply  at  nearby 
markets  and  only  fancy  stock  brought  satisfactory 
prices.  The  first  apples  of  the  present  season  were 
shipped  during  the  past  week,  but  demand  was  slow 
because  of  their  rather  ordinary  quality  and  small  size. 
Best  Starrs  were  quoted  at  Philadelphia  at  $1.50  to 
$2  per  bushel. 

* 

It  lias  been  dangerously  hot  for  pitching  hay.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  hay  had  to  be  left  lying  in  the 
field.  No  one  wanted  to  take  a  chance  on  either  horses 
or  men.  Several  of  the  men  in  this  section  were  pros¬ 
trated  with  the  heat,  both  in  the  mow  and  in  the  field. 

UNDREDS  of  farmers  will  understand  just 
what  is  meant  in  the  above  note  from  a  farm 
woman  in  Central  New  York.  Haying  is  a  busy  time 
anyway  and,  when  the  sun  bears  on  without  any 
cloud  protection,  as  during  the  recent  hot  spelfi  care 
is  needed.  At  our  boyhood  home,  a  brook  big  enough 
to  get  into  ran  near  the  barn.  In  hot  hay  weather 
it  was  our  custom  to  jump  into  it.  with  clothes  and 
shoes  on  and,  by  the  time  we  reached  the  field,  were 
well  cooled  off.  The  water  was  from  springs  in  the 
wooded  country  above,  and  never  very  warm.  Quite 
likely  it  was  a  dangerous  thing*  to  do,  but  nothing 
happened  to  us  from  it.  As  an  occasional  variation 
from  this,  we  threw  pails  of  water  over  each  other. 
That  made  a  little  less  messy  job  with  shoes.  This 
brook  ran  beside  a  field  run  in  a  rotation  of  corn  on 
sod,  oats,  rye  and  clover,  the  grain  at  that  time  be¬ 
ing  cut  with  hand  cradles.  The  weather  was  usual¬ 
ly  hot  at  cradling  time  and,  at  every  round  of  the 
field,  we  plunged  into  the  water  and  started  a  new 
swath  much  refreshed.  This  is  merely  a  record  of 
how  one  farmer  and  his  boy  got  along  with  the  hoi 
weather  and  hard  work.  The  plan  is  not  guaran¬ 
teed  safe  for  everyone. 

* 

RUIT  is  beginning  to  loom  as  a  big  market  fea¬ 
ture.  Prices  of  apples  started  about  as  usual  at 
$1  to  $3  a  bushel  in  the  city  markets.  The  season 
was  a  little  late  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drop¬ 
ping  from  the  trees  in  June,  especially  where  the 
trees  were  weakened  from  drought  or  heavy  bearing 
last  season.  By  the  end  of  June  the  trees  have  about 
decided  how  much  of  a  load  they  can  carry  through 
and  they  drop  the  rest  of  the  set,  preferably  the 
wormy  fruit.  If  the  weather  turns  dry  they  drop 
more  fruit  later  and  cut  down  the  average  size. 
Southern  peach  orchards  have  acted  that  way,  re¬ 
sulting  in  so  many  small  peaches  that  it  was  hard  to 
get  any  fair  prices  for  them.  The  large  varieties 
sell  better,  netting  the  grower  about  $2  a  bushel. 
Troubles  of  the  growers  in  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  were  light  compared  with  peach-growers  in 
California,  with  prices  at  the  cannery  and  dryer 
which  the  buyers  admit  would  only  pay  growers  for 
picking  and  hauling  the  crop.  Even  then,  a  part  of 
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the  production  will  not  he  sold.  Western  canners 
lost  money  on  most  lines  last  season  and  they  are 
trying  to  keep  the  output  down.  In  some  districts 
it  was  reported  they  would  not  take  the  fruit  at 
any  price.  The  trouble  with  the  fruit  crop  is  that 
production  is  on  a  long-time  basis  and  cannot  he  cut 
down  quickly  when  prices  slump.  It  often  happens 
that  a  big  crop  comes  when  growers  know  the  de¬ 
mand  will  be  poor.  With  vegetables  it  is  different. 
The  canners  know  there  were  canned  goods  held 
over,  and  that  they  would  he  likely  to  lose  mortey 
again  on  some  products,  so  they  cut  down  on  making- 
contracts  with  the  growers,  and  nearly  all  the  an¬ 
nual  canning  crops  are  less  this  season.  Growers 
of  peas  for  canning  will  be  interested  in  reports  that 
the  hot  spell  around  the  first  of  July  caused  over¬ 
ripening  of  the  Wisconsin  canning  pea  crop  while 
yield  was  reduced  by  wilting  of  the  vines. 

* 

THIS  year  Louisiana  had  a  record  strawberry 
crop  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  was  the 
largest  berry  crop  ever  produced  in  the  State,  yield¬ 
ing  n  return  of  $9,700,000,  and  it  was  of  excellent 
quality.  Exceptionally  favorable  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  both  during  the  growing  and  picking  seasons, 
were  responsible  for  this  remarkable  crop.  The 
Winter  months  were  uniformly  cool  but  not  so  cold 
as  to  check  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  not  warm 
enough  to  force  blossoming  too  early.  There  was 
sufficient  but  not  too  much  rainfall  so  there  was  no 
waterlogging'  of  the  roots.  Also,  the  picking  season 
was  uniformly  cool  and  relatively  dry,  favorable  to 
an  even  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  unfavorable  to 
fruit  rots.  It  is  not  often  that  any  of  our  important 
strawberry  producing  States  have  so  much  luck  dur¬ 
ing  one  season.  Florida  suffered  heavy  losses  be¬ 
cause  of  cold  wet  weather  which  held  back  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  berries,  allowing  many  of  them  to  form 
at  one  time  on  the  same  plant;  these  same  condi¬ 
tions  also  favored  fruit  rot,  so  that  about  half  of 
the  Florida  crop  was  never  shipped. 

* 

We  have  Uncle  Sam;  why  not  an  Aunt  So-and-so? 
It  seems  that  Uncle  Sam  needs  assistance.  r.  v 
New  York. 

HIS  is  a  good  idea,  but  it  happens  that  Uncle 
Sam  already  has  a  multitude  of  partners  look¬ 
ing  after  the  homes  of  the  nation.  Long  before 
Uncle  Sam  was  thought  of.  (lie  following  words  of 
appreciation  had  been  written: 

“Her  price  is  far  above  rubies. 

I  he  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in 
her. 

“She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distaff. 

“She  stretchetli  out  her  hand  to  the  poor;  yea, 
she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 

“She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom  ;  and  in  her 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 

“She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

“Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.” 


Brevities 

Quite  a  sizable  pine  tree — page  775. 

The  weather  is  a  bit  sticky  for  humans,  but  the  corn 
likes  it. 

Silver  production  in  Canada  during  1930  amounted 
to  26,443,823  ounces;  the  zinc  output  was  267,643.505 
lbs. 

London',  England,  is  still  the  world's  largest  city, 
with  a  population  of  8,202,818,  which  is  1,220,891  more 
than  New  York. 

The  Japanese  hectic  and  Mexican  bean  beetle  are 
the  gluttons  of  the  bug  tribe — act  as  though  they  could 
not  eat  fast  enough. 

The  New  Hampshire  Station  recommends  thinning 
Baldwin  apples  to  four  to  six  inches  apart  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  July. 

The  “false-bottom”  cranberry  disease  is  carried  by 
blunt-nosed  leaf  hoppers.  Drowning  the  hoppers  by 
flooding  the  bogs  is  the  remedy. 

A  yield  of  around  200,000  quarts  of  cultivated  blue¬ 
berries  is  expected  by  the  33  members  of  the  blueberry 
association  around  Pemberton,  N.  .T. 

Wherever  apple  railroad  worm  is  prevalent  (he 
drops  should  be  picked  up  and  fed.  That  is  a  good  plan 
anyway,  but  necessary  for  a  control  of  this  pest. 

The  Alaska  salmon  fishing  boats  are  equipped  with 
radio  telephones  for  convenience  in  communicating  with 
each  other  and  the  shore.  Thus  they  all  know  what  is 
going  on  in  their  work  all  of  the  time. 

In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  54  and  49  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  cows  in  herd  improvement  associations 
are  fed  grain  with  pasture.  E.  II.  Loveland.  Vermont 
dairy  extension  specialist,  figures  that  good  pasture 
should  furnish  enough  nutrients  for  maintenance  and 
from  20  to  30  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk.  Any  production 
above  this  should  receive  from  .4  to  .6  lb.  of  grain  for 
each  pound  of  milk  according  to  test. 
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Farm  Board’s  Wheat  Holdings 

HE  Federal  Farm  Board  first  attempted  to  fix 
the  price  of  the  1930  crop  of  wheat  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  price  of  about  $1.17  a  bushel.  Later  it  bought 
at  lower  prices.  In  March  it  announced  that  it 
would  not  continue  to  buy  wheat  after  the  old  crop 
season  was  closed ;  that  it  would  not  buy  any  of  the 
new  crop,  but  would  dispose  of  its  holdings  of  the 
3930  crop  in  a  way  to  cause  the  least  disturbance  of 
market  prices.  It  did  not  report  the  amount  of 
wheat  it  has  on  hand,  but  it  is  estimated  to  be  some¬ 
thing  in  excess  of  200,000,000  bushels.  Wheat  buy¬ 
ers  and  United  States  Senators  from  the  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  States  objected  to  the  policy  of  the  board 
with  reference  to  proposed  disposal  of  the  wheat  on 
hand.  They  insisted  that  this  big  volume  of  wheat 
always  in  sight  and  ready  to  be  thrown  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  price  of  the  new 
crop  at  a  low  level.  No  one,  they  said,  would  dare 
buy  wheat  because  at  any  time  the  board  may  offer 
this  wheat  and  cause  a  reaction  to  any  improvement 
of  the  market.  For  a  time  appeals  to  the  board  and 
to  President  Hoover  failed  to  change  the  policy. 
Recently,  however,  the  President  yielded  to  appeals 
from  the  trade  and  the  Senators  to  the  extent  of 
requesting  the  board  to  make  a  more  definite  state¬ 
ment  of  its  plan  for  the  stored  wheat,  and  following 
this  suggestion  the  board  made  the  announcement 
that  it  would  limit  sales  for  the  year  to  July  1,  1932, 
to  5,000,000  a  month  or  60,000,000  bushels  for  the 
year.  This  limitation  does  not  apply  to  sales  now 
being  considered  to  foreign  governments  or  their 
agencies.  The  demand  had  been  that  the  board 
should  announce  that  it  would  sell  none  of  its  hold¬ 
ing  of  the  1930  crop,  and  thus  leave  the  market 
open  for  the  1931  crop  now  beginning  to  appear  in 
the  markets.  The  new  policy  seemed  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.  The  situation  is  embar¬ 
rassing  to  both  sides.  A  supply  in  the  market  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  demand  will  always  reduce  prices.  This 
board  surplus  is  always  in  the  market.  As  an  extra 
supply  it  tends  to  lower  wheat  prices,  or  if  nothing- 
more  to  check  any  tendency  to  an  increased  price. 
Naturally  producers  and  dealers  would  like  to  make 
sure  that  it  would  not  come  on  the  market  against 
the  1931  crop.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  costing  many 
thousand  dollars  a  day  to  store  it.  There  is  danger 
of  loss  through  depreciation.  The  longer  it  is  held 
the  greater  the  loss,  and  ultimately  if  it  is  to  be  used 
at  all  it  must  affect  the  price  whenever  it  is  ulti¬ 
mately  sold.  It  is  a  troublesome  thing  to  hold  and 
a  dangerous  thing  to  let  go.  The  embarrassment  of 
the  board  seems  to  be  increased  by  its  own  evident 
feeling  that  it  must  justify  its  attempt  to  maintain 
the  price  of  the  1930  crop  by  large  purchases  of 
wheat.  This  policy  was  wished  on  Congress  and 
the  Farm  Board  by  former  Agricultural  Commis¬ 
sioner  Jardine.  The  appropriation  of  $500,000,000 
popularized  it  with  the  organization  leaders.  If  the 
board  would  frankly  admit  that  it  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  good  faith,  and  that  it  did  not  work  in 
practice,  it  would  win  prestige  and  win  more  con¬ 
fidence  for  whatever  it  may  attempt  in  the  future. 


Governor  Roosevelt’s  Virginia  Address 

N  A  speech  at  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  last  week,  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  democracy  is  now  being 
challenged  as  forcibly  as  during  the  World  War. 
The  Governor  was  at  his  best  in  marshalling  the 
source  of  this  challenge,  and  accounting  for  it  in 
the  inefficiency,  the  stupidity  and  the  expense  of 
government.  He  read  it  in  the  accounts  of  crime, 
and  in  official  graft  and  blundering.  lie  saw  it  in 
the  heavy  tax  rolls,  in  the  graft  on  textbooks  and  in 
citizens  voting  for  candidates  for  salaried  officials 
without  knowing  the  candidates  or  the  duties  or 
functions  of  the  officers  to  be  elected.  As  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  this  indictment  he  held  that  voters  are 
lazy-minded  in  matters  of  government.  They  hate 
details.  They  prefer  to  talk  about  the  comparative 
advantages  of  democracy  and  autocracy,  but  are 
slow  to  give  thought  to  immediate  needs.  They  talk 
freely  of  Mussolini’s  system,  but  do  not  consider 
whether  a  town  supervisor  is  good  for  anything,  or 
if  the  local  health  officer  is  earning  his  pay.  He 
thinks  it  may  spring  from  the  fact  that  the  voters 
prefer  that  some  one  else  form  judgments  for  them. 

Coming  down  to  practical  affairs  the  New  York 
Governor  pointed  out  that  local  taxes  are  increasing, 
and  that  if  lower  taxes,  or  less  rapid  increases  of 
taxes  are  to  be  hoped  for,  the  cost  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  simplified.  Those  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  operating  the  machinery  of  government, 
he  said,  should  know  its  defects,  and  public  officials 
should  not  be  content  to  follow  precedents  but  to 
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take  individual  responsibility  for  the  duties  of  their 
offices. 

Governor  Roosevelt  will  find  little  criticism  from 
this  general  review  expressed  in  a  public  address. 
But  he  was  less  fortunate  in  his  demand  that  all 
government  within  the  State  should  be  limited  to 
one,  or  at  most,  two  local  jurisdictions,  and  that  all 
others  should  be  eliminated.  This  is  a  broad  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Governor's  predecessor  for  a  cen¬ 
tralized  county  consolidation  of  local  government 
up-State.  Its  eliminations  would  remove  at  least 
the  township,  the  village  and  the  school  district. 
It  would  reduce  representation  in  the  Legislature. 
This  is  more  than  a  challenge  to  democracy.  It  is  a 
proposition  to  supersede  it  in  the  State  of  New 
York  by  a  centralized  political  power.  No  cen¬ 
tralized  power  has  ever  resulted  in  anything  in  the 
history  of  the  world  but  waste,  extravagance,  ty¬ 
ranny,  abuse  of  power,  and  finally  reaction  and  de¬ 
cline.  The  State  of  New  York  has  not  given  the 
local  governments  examples  of  efficiency  or  economy 
in  either  its  own  affairs  or  in  its  attempts  to  invade 
the  local  fields  of  government. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  has  authority  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the  disburse¬ 
ments  of  funds  of  the  local  governments.  An  audit 
regularly  made  and  published  in  detail  would  soon 
correct  the  faults  of  local  governments.  Cut  out  the 
misleading  propoganda.  Give  farmers  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  and  you  will  not  find  them  lazy  minded.  On 
reflection  we  hope  Governor  Roosevelt  will  order  the 
pei f ormanee  of  this  duty.  If  successful,  it  would  at 
least  save  statesmen  the  embarrassment  of  com¬ 
promising  their  democratic  principles  in  favor  of  a 
centialized  form  of  government  abhorrent  to  our 
American  system. 


A  Schoolman’s  View 

[Digest  of  a  baccalaureate  address  on  June  16  bv 
President  George  Norland  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado.] 

nnflE  rule  of  every  person  for  himself,  every  group 
A  for  itself  and  every  bloc  for  itself  has  failed. 
Iheie  is  need  for  the  best  brains  of  the  nation  to 
mobolize  for  the  benefit  of  all.  In  the  midst  of 
plenty,  we  are  in  want.  In  the  midst  of  surpluses, 
we  lack  the  necessities  of  existence.  The  Soviet 
autocracy  of  Russia  is  justly  held  in  abhorrence,  but 
e\en  that  regime  is  the  only  government  that  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  to  give  work  to  all  and 
to  put  bread  in  every  mouth.  With  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  the  brains  of  our  conutry  are  at  the  service 
of  private  business.  We  need  the  ablest  citizens  in 
the  public  service.  Under  our  present  system,  civi¬ 
lized  people  of  the  world  are  either  hungry  or  afraid 
of  being  hungry.  The  so-called  backward  people  of 
the  world  without  machinery  are  comparatively 
more  fortunate.  Conditions  are  most  acute  among 
the  people  where  mass  production  by  machine  power 
has  advanced  the  most.  In  the  United  States  six 
million  people  are  out  of  work  entirely.  Ten  to 
twelve  million  have  only  part-time  work.  No  one 
can  say  how  many  are  afraid  of  losing  their  jobs. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  fifty  million 
men,  women  and  children  are  either  hungry  or  in 
daily  fear  of  being  hungry,  and  these  fifty  million 
or  more  are  criticized  as  economic  traitors  because 
they  will  not  or  cannot  buy.  We  had  hoped  that 
with  our  unlimited  natural  resources,  mass  produc¬ 
tion  would  bring  us  permanent  material  prosperity, 
that  purchasing  power  would  distribute  itself  boun¬ 
tifully,  if  not  equally,  over  the  whole  earth.  The 
hope  was  vain.  The  Revenue  Department  reports 
36  persons  in  the  United  States  with  annual  incomes 
of  $10,000,000  each,  and  500  with  incomes  of 
$1,000,000  or  more.  While  fortunes  in  few  hands 
increase,  on  the  other  hand,  average  income  of  wage- 
earners,  now  about  $1,500  a  year,  is  on  the  decline. 
The  rich  grow  richer,  the  poor  are  getting  poorer. 
The  masses  have  lost  their  purchasing  power,  and 
we  wonder  why  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of 
the  market. 

The  amount  of  human  labor  necessary  to  produce 
in  this  age  of  machinery  is  lessening  year  by  year. 
We  have  now  35  units  of  mechanical  slaves  at  work 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  Under  proper  statesmanship  and  master 
planning  in  a  wise  nation,  this  should  be  a  boon  to 
humanity.  That  is  to  say  machine  power  could  be 
translated  into  shorter  hours,  higher  wages  and  gen¬ 
eral  economic  security,  but  our  36  man  power  units 
in  production  require  only  one  man  power  unit  of 
consumption,  or  35  men  replaced  by  the  machines 
with  little  or  no  consuming  power.  Machines  are 
displacing  human  labor  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  displacing  human  labor  without  any  compensat¬ 
ing  ability  in  society  to  take  up  the  slack. 

No  nation  can  endure  indefinitely  half-fed  and 


half-hungry.  People  desperate  with  hunger  are  apt 
to  lose  respect  for  constitution  and  laws.  If  they 
cannot  get  bread  through  labor,  they  are  apt  to  seek 
it  by  other  means,  and  according  to  railroad  presi¬ 
dent  Willard,  they  are  justified  in  doing  so.  At  any 
rate  they  are  not  responsible  and  do  not  conduce  to 
social  security  and  stability. 

All  things  pass.  This  depression  will  pass.  At 
least  that  part  of  it  which  is  purely  mental  will 
pass.  Most  of  us  will  chip  in  and  buy  as  we  can  and 
liven  up  the  markets.  But  if  we  deceive  ourselves 
into  the  belief  that  this  muddled  economic  condi¬ 
tion  will  right  itself  without  a  readjustment  of  the 
rewards  of  industry  to  harmonize  with  human  needs 
under  our  new  order  of  things,  we  shall  continue  to 
reap  the  reward  of  fools. 


Price  of  Cream  Reduced  in  City 

THE  price  of  cream  was  reduced  on  July  1  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  New  York  City  25  per  cent.  The  old 
price  was  24  cents  and  the  new  18  cents  per  half 
pint.  It  is  said  in  the  trade  that  conversations  had 
taken  place  for  some  time  over  the  prospect  of  the 
cut.  The  trade  reports  are  that  all  dealers,  large 
and  small,  have  been  cutting  wholesale  cream  prices 
in  the  metropolitan  market. 


Butter  Production 

A  *  *  ORDING  to  the  report  of  the  American  As- 
Ax  sociation  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers 
its  193  plants  produced  8,979,856  lbs.  of  butter  for 
the  week  ending  July  1.  This  was  a  decrease  of  6.47 
per  cent  from  corresponding  week  last  year.  The 
decrease  in  production  of  the  343  plants  of  the  Land 
o’  Lakes  Creameries  was  6.38  per  cent.  The  46  plants 
ol  the  Pacific  State  Creameries  increased  3.05  per¬ 
cent.  All  these  are  for  current  week  compared  with 
corresponding  month  last  year. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  reports  that  the 
monthly  sales  of  stamps  required  to  pay  the  tax  on 
oleomargarine  indicates  a  total  production  of  15,- 
459,634  lbs.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  1931. 
4’his  is  a  decrease  of  33.3  per  cent  under  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  1931  the  decrease  was  28  per  cent. 


New  York  State  Fruit  Outlook 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Statistician  makes  the 
following  statement  about  fruit  conditions  in  the  State 
July  1 : 

Fruit  trees,  on  the  average,  blossomed  about  three 
days  later  than  last  year,  although  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  average  date.  There  was  a  better  than  aver¬ 
age  peicentage  of  full  bloom  on  apples  and  peaches, 
and  nearly  average  on  sweet  and  sour  cherries,  although 
pears  were  generally  light.  Apparently  little  or  no 
M  inter  injury  to  buds  took  place  in  any  part  of  the 
State..  Cold,  wet  weather  during  part  of  the  usual 
blooming  time,  together  with  frosts  in  some  localities, 
appeared  to  interfere  to  some  extent  with  pollination 
of  some  varieties  of  apples,  pears  and  cherries. 

In  contrast  to  the  Spring  of  1930,  when  weather 
conditions  were  favorable  for  the  control  of  insects  and 
diseases,  May  and  part  of  June  this  year  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  frequent  and  sometimes  prolonged  rainy 
periods.  Numerous  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
mention  apple  scab,  aphis,  curculio  and  numerous  other 
pests  as  abundant.  There  seems  likely  to  be  even 
greater  difference  between  the  quality  and  abundance 
of  the  crops  in  properly  managed  orchards  and  those 
which  have  been  poorly  cared  for  this  year  than  is 
usually  the  case.  Many  comments  indicated  excellent 
control  in  the  alertly  managed  orchards. 

As  to  apples,  with  “June  drop”  still  incomplete,  and 
widely  spread  scab  and  insect  ravages,  particularly  in 
the  poorly  sprayed  orchards,  the  situation  is  very  much 
mixed.  However,  the  June  1  condition  of  66  per  cent  is 
the  highest  for  this  date  since  1926.  Conditions  are, 
on  the  whole,  better  than  last  June  in  Western  New 
York  and  poorer  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  Baldwins  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  relatively  heavy;  Greenings  rather  light, 
similar  to  1929;  McIntosh  substantially  below  last 
year  ;  and  1  all  varieties  considerably  below  last  season, 
although  about  average.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to 
judge  what  the  final  outturn  will  be.  With  unfavorable 
weather,  prospects  could  readily  diminish,  while,  should 
favorable  weather  prevail,  the  trees  are  set  for  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop. 

Bartlett  pears,  especially  in  Western  New  York,  are 
very  light.  Because  some  orchards  have  such  a  small 
crop  in  prospect  that  the  cost  of  spraying  has  seemed 
prohibitive  and  pear  psylla  is  common,  considerable  low- 
grade  fruit  is  to  be  expected.  Seckels,  Keiffers  and 
other  varieties  promise  better  than  Bartletts. 

Excellent  peach  crops  in  all  parts  of  the  State  appear 
to  be  in  prospect,  and  the  condition  of  84  per  cent 
is  the  highest  since  1922,  although  the  number  of  bear¬ 
ing  trees  in  the  State  as  a  whole  has  been  sharply  re¬ 
duced  in  recent  years  due  to  Winter  injury,  especially 
to  young  trees. 

Plums  now  promise  slightly  better  than  last  year, 
and  above  average. 

Although  sweet  cherries  are  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  sour  cherries  fall  far  below  and  are  especially 
light  in  the  intensive  Wayne  County  area. 

While  too  early  for  a  grape  estimate  the  few  avail¬ 
able  reports  indicate  excellent  prospects  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Belt,  and  fair  prospects  elsewhere. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  It.  W.  DUCK 

Idaho 

'The  Idaho  Dairy  Department  of  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Moscow  for  the 
past  year  has  been  treating  all  cases  of 
mastitis  and  garget  with  15-minute  daily 
exposure  to  the  ultra-violet  ray.  They 
used  a  mercury-vapor-arc  lamp  for  this 
purpose.  Up  to  the  present  time  they 
have  treated  20  such  cases.  In  every 
instance  a  complete  cure  was  obtained 
from  this  treatment.  Acute  cases  became 
normal  in  from  one  to  three  treatments, 
chronic  cases  required  from  five  to  10 
treatments  before  pathologic  symptoms 
had  disappeared.  They  next  expect  to 
try  the  carbon-arc  lamp  as  a  source  for 
ultra-violet  light.  In  no  case  was  there 
any  burning  of  the  parts  or  skin,  and  no 
unfavorable  results  developed. 

The  dairy  herd  consists  of  100  high 
class  cows,  GO  of  which  are  Ilolsteins 
and  40  Jerseys.  Their  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture  is  composed  of  350  ground  barley, 
200  wheat  bran,  200  oats,  100  oilmeal 
and  50  cottonseed  meal.  The  roughage 
is  silage  and  Alfalfa.  They  use  consid¬ 
erable  apple  pomace  in  place  of  corn 
silage  as  a  result  of  tests,  in  which  it 
was  found  that  wet  apple  pomace  was 
decidedly  superior  for  test  cows.  As 
much  as  40  lbs.  was  fed.  If  the  pomace 
is  hauled  and  fed  wet  from  the  mill,  the 
principal  precaution  is  to  watch  for  nails. 
Considering  the  feeds  consumed,  the  milk 
and  butterfat  production  obtained,  and 
the  body  weights  of  the  cows,  apple  pom¬ 
ace  seemed  to  be  at  least  equal,  pound 
for  pound,  to  corn  silage  as  a  succulent 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  Results  indicated 
that  milk  took  up  apple  pomace  flavor 
from  the  barn  odors.  It  was  found,  also, 
that  apple  pomace  fed  a  short  time  before 
milking  caused  abnormal  flavors  in  the 
milk,  but  when  the  pomace  was  fed  after 
milking  no  off-flavors  were  produced.  It 
is  therefore  recommended  that  apple 
pomace  be  fed  immediately  after  miiklng. 
Four  per  cent  milk  is  bringing  the  pro¬ 
ducers  $2  per  cwt.  The  State  is  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  tuberculosis.  About  GO 
per  cent  of  the  dairy  herds  are  infected 
with  abortion,  which  represents  approxi¬ 
mately  12  per  cent  of  the  total  dairy 
cattle  being  actually  infected. 

Twenty-one  cases  of  umbilical  hernia 
have  been  observed  by  the  Station  investi¬ 
gators.  All  were  bulls  except  one,  and 
all  cases  were  descendants  of  one  com¬ 
mon  ancestor.  The  ailment  is  therefore 
apparently  hereditary. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Alfalfa 
weevil  has  perhaps  had  more  influence 
in  changing  the  livestock  system  of 
Idaho  from  a  feeder  to  a  finished  basis 
than  any  other  single  factor.  The  Alfalfa 
weevil  in  ^1  DU)  spread  from  Utah  into 
the  southeastern  counties  of  Idaho.  It 
also  infested  and  became  established  in 
the  Snake  Biver  and  lower  Payette  val¬ 
leys,  by  commercial  transportation.  The 
damage  reached  its  peak  in  1923.  So  bad 
were  conditions  that  entire  sections  Avere 
devastated.  Quarantines  were  placed  and 
still  exist  against  Alfalfa  hay  produced 
in  these  sections.  This  forced  growers 
to  feed  out  their  hay  and  market  it  on 
the  hoof.  Consequently  from  45.000  to 
48,000  head  of  steers  and  200,000  head 
of  lambs  are  finished  annually  on  Alfalfa 
hay,  beet  pulp,  and  ground  wheat  or 
barley.  As  a  result  of  this  enforced  feed¬ 
ing,  farmers  in  these  sections  find  they 
are  more  prosperous  and  have  made  more 
profit  than  when  they  marketed  their  hay 
direct.  It  affords,  I  believe,  the  world's 
greatest  illustration  of  the  value  of  mar¬ 
keting  feeds  through  livestock.  Another 
peculiar  situation  is  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  large  area  big  horse  hitches  are 
the  rule  rather  than  machine  power 
farming. 

At  a  recent  feeder’s  day  meeting  the 
Caldwell  Sub-station  reported  it  had  re¬ 
quired  1,342  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay  and  357 
lbs.  of  wheat  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain 
in  a  155-day  test  with  yearling  steers, 
while  similar  steers  fed  barley  required 
28  lbs.  less  hay,  they  required  78  lbs. 
more  grain  to  produce  the  same  gain. 
One  lot  fed  oats  and  wheat  required 
1.127  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay,  2S1  lbs.  of  wheat 
and  94  lbs.  of  oats  for  each  cwt.  gain ; 
when  corn  silage  was  added  to  a  barley 
alone  group,  it  required  832  lbs.  of  Al¬ 
falfa,  704  lbs.  of  corn  silage  and  321  lbs. 
of  barley  for  each  100  lbs.  of  gain.  In 
all  lots  the  Alfalfa  hay  was  fed  chopped. 

The  Aberdeen  Sub-station  on  Feb.  13, 
1931,  completed  an  85-day  lamb  feeding 
experiment,  which  compared  whole  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  whole  barley  alone,  with 
cull  peas  and  cottonseed  cake  used  to 
supplement  the  barley.  Based  on  pres¬ 
ent  feed  prices  the  feed  cost  was  least 
when  cottonseed  cake  composed  10  per 
cent  of  the  concentrate  ration.  One  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  gain  with  these  lambs 
cost  $5.33.  Twenty  per  cent  of  cull  peas 
was  slightly  more  efficient  than  when 
only  10  per  cent  was  used.  In  neither 
case,  however,  was  the  replacement  value 
of  the  cull  peas  sufficient  to  justify  their 
use  at  present  prices,  as  compared  with 
barley  alone.  The  hay  and  barley  alone 


group  cost  $5.52  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
gain  produced. 

When  large  groups  of  unsorted  feeder 
lambs  are  purchased  they  usually  contain 
several  head  of  lambs  which  are  consid¬ 
erably  smaller  than  the  average  for  the 
group.  Such  lambs  are  called  “peewee 
lambs.”  They  usually  prove  unsatisfactory 
to  feed  Avith  larger  lambs.  The  larger 
lambs  crowd  them  from  the  feed  bunks, 
Avith  resultant  knvering  of  rapidity  and 
economy  of  gains.  The  Idaho  Station  has 
made  a  practice  of  separating  such  lambs, 
and  feeding  them  as  a  sperate  group.  As 
a  result  of  three  years  test  feeding,  it 
was  found  these  small  lambs  when  fed  by 
themselves  made  as  economical  and  rapid 
gains  as  larger  and  averaged  sized  feeder 
lambs. 

Barley  or  Avheat  Avhen  fed  Avith  Alfalfa 
to  fattening  lambs  has  quite  a  tendency 
to  cause  bloat,  the  wheat-fed  lambs  also 
have  more  of  a  tendency  to  go  off  feed 
than  barley  fed  lambs.  Several  of  the 
larger  feeders  state  they  have  found  it 


much  better  to  start  both  wheat  fed 
lambs  and*  steers  on  oats,  bringing  them 
up  to  a  full  feed  on  the  oats  and  then 
gradually  changing  over  to  wheat,  this 
seems  to  overcome  the  tendency  to  bloat. 
Some  prefer  to  keep  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  grain  ration  as  oats.  An  average 
of  three  years  test  work  with  cottonseed 
meal  for  barley  and  Alfalfa  fed  lambs 
shoAVS  that  cottonseed  meal,  fed  at  the 
rate  of  about  10  per  cent  improved  the 
finish  and  rate  of  gain.  The  average 
daily  gain  was  increased  7.4  per  cent,  and 
the  amount  of  grain  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  lbs.  of  gain  was  reduced  from 
407.7  lbs.  to  345.8  lbs.  HoAvever.  the 
hay  requirement  Avas  increased  about  30 
lbs.  Based  on  average  prices  for  three 
years,  the  cottonseed  meal  lambs  cut 
27  cents  more  per  cent.  This  illustrates 
the  point  that,  Avithin  certain  limits, 
rapidity  of  gain  is  not  necessarily  re¬ 
lated  to  with  economy  of  gain.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  it  is.  Cull  beans  when 
used  to  replace  part  of  the  barley  ration 
did  not  prove  satisfactory.  On  farms 
Avhere  cull  beans  are  already  on  hand 
they  would  possibly  have  some  value  to 
feed,  due  to  their  low  market  price.  How¬ 
ever,  these  Idaho-fed  lambs  were  inclined 
to  sort  out  other  feeds  from  the  beans 
and  leave  the  beans  unconsumed.  The 
only  Avay  to  overcome  this  condition  is 
to  grind  the  Avhole  beans  and  the  barley 
together;  Avhere  this  was  done  the  final 
cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  gain  was  mate¬ 


rially  increased  due  to  the  added  cost  of 
grinding. 

The  Idaho  Station  has  an  exceptionally 
fine  herd  of  Duroe  and  Poland  China 
hogs.  Due  to  the  present  price  of  pork 
and  Avheat  all  hog  men  are  considering 
the  question,  which  is  the  better  propo¬ 
sition  to  feed  a  limited  or  unlimited  ra¬ 
tion  to  fattening  shotes  on  good  forage. 
A  recent  test  here  shows  it  required  11 
days  more  to  attain  weight  of  175  lbs., 
when  the  grain  ration  was  reduced  ap¬ 
proximately  20  per  cent  less  than  the 
pigs  would  consume.  They  gained  one- 
fourth  pound  less  per  day  Avhen  they 
consumed  one  pound  less  feed  per  day. 
The  feed  cost  Avas  39  cents  less  per  cavL 
in  the  limited  group,  hoAvever,  as  a  de¬ 
cided  drop  occurred  in  the  hog  market 
during  the  11  days  more  it  required  to 
attain  a  marketable  Aveight  the  limited 
fed  group  sold  for  $1.25  less  per  cwt. 
Both  groups  Avere  fed  Avheat  and  tankage, 
in  the  ratio  of  about  1  to  14,  and  had 
access  to  good  Alfalfa  forage  at  all  times. 
Work  at  the  Idaho  Station  confirms  that 
of  other  Stations  that  it  is  very  advisable 
to  have  Alfalfa  hay  or  meal  compos? 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  ration  for  both 
fattening  shotes  and  brood  soavs.  The 
hay  may  be  fed  in  racks,  the  meal  may  be 
fed  separately  or  mixed  with  the  other 


feeds.  The  Alfalfa  will  provide  both 
Vitamin  A  and  D,  and  some  calcium 
and  protein.  It  promotes  body  tone, 
health  and  thrift,  and  is  a  cheap  and 
sure  preventive  for  many  swine  ailments. 


Danger  in  Garbage  for  Hogs 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

Experience  teaches  that  the  feeder 
should  be  careful  to  examine  city  garbage 
and  hotel  and  restaurant  slop  before  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  his  hogs,  as  such  feed  may  con¬ 
tain  dangerous  matters  which  possibly 
could  be  detected  and  removed.  Serious 
losses  have  often  occurred  Avhere  such 
care  was  not  taken  and,  unfortunately, 
there  are  some  most  dangerous  matters 
which  cannot  readily  be  detected  or 
removed. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  have  heard 
that  during  the  World  War  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  hog  feed  from  army  and  training 
camps  became  available,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  hog  feeding  Avas  engaged  in  on  a 
large  scale  near  sources  of  such  feed.  In 
these  feeding  establishments  many  hogs 
died  of  mysterious  disease,  until  it  Avas 
discovered  that  presence  of  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  soap  powder,  soap  in  solution,  and 
coffee  grounds  accounted  for  the  losses. 
These  dangerous  matters  Avere  then 
ordered  omitted  or  were  removed  before 
feeding,  so  far  as  that  Avas  possible,  and 
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the  losses  ceased  or  greatly  lessened.  But 
other  "foreign  objects”  Avere  also  throAvn 
into  some  garbage  and  slop  receptacles 
and  these  also  caused  losses.  The  feed 
from  army  and  training  camps  contained 
the  dangerous  quantities  of  coffee  grounds, 
but  the  other  dangerous  things  were  more 
commonly  found  in  garbage  and  slop  from 
hotels,  restaurants  and  private  homes. 

Broken  glass  and  crockery  Avas  a  com¬ 
mon  “irritant”  in  such  feed.  Broken 
plates  and  cups,  etc.,  came  mostly  from 
the  hotels  and  restaurants,  but  private 
kitchens  often  contributed  the  dangerous 
fragments  of  glass.  Broken  or  burned 
out  electric  light  globes  Avere  most  com¬ 
mon,  and  many  a  broken  medicine,  acid, 
ammonia  or  alcohol  bottle  found  their 
way  into  the  garbage  pail  and  killed  many 
a  hog.  “Slop  barrel  cholera”  is  noAv  a 
well-known  and  understood  term  and  usu¬ 
ally  refers  to  the  sickness  of  hogs  caused 
by  lye,  soap  and  soap  poAvders  in  kitchen 
swill,  and  also  to  that  caused  by  germs, 
ptomaines  or  other  dangerous 'toxic  or 
poisonous  matters  in  slop.  Danger  from 
putrid  slop  has  also  led  feeders  to  take 
more  care  in  the  cleansing  and  disin¬ 
fecting  of  slop  barrels,  and  they  have  also 
learned  by  experience  that  on  no  account 
should  meat  brine  or  much  salt  from  any 
source  be  thrown  into  the  slop  barrel. 
Swine  often  have  been  killed  by  salt,  and 
spoiled  canned  goods,  thrown  to  the  hogs 
or  poultry,  may  also  cause  losses  from 
botulism. 

Lately  we  have  been  looking  into  this 
matter,  since  hogs  are  fed  in  wholesale 
manner  on  garbage  collected  from  the 
homes,  hotels  and  restaurants  of  the  city 
in  which  Ave  live.  According  to  a  muni¬ 
cipal  ordinance,  ehch  contributor  must 
wrap  the  garbage  in  paper,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  all  extraneous  matters  that 
might  hurt  hogs  will  be  removed.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  done,  and  the 
contractor  has  the  men  who  remove  the 
paper  covers  at  the  hog-feeding  farm 
pick  out  and  destroy  any  objects  they 
see  that  might  prove  injurious.  They  are 
as  careful  as  can  be  expected,  considering 
the  large  number  of  packages  they  have 
to  open  and  inspect,  and  the  monotony  of 
such  a  job ;  but  they  overlook  some  mat¬ 
ters  and  others  are  not  readily  detected, 
get  into  the  feeding  troughs  and  are  con¬ 
sumed.  Then  the  trouble  begins,  and 
many  deaths  have  occurred.  It  is  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels  (enteritis)  that 
causes  most  of  the  deaths,  and  in  severe 
cases  blood  issues  from  the  bowels,  either 
staining  the  feces,  or  floAving  freely.  The 
other  _  symptoms  of  enteritis  are  loss  of 
appetite,  fever,  pain,  scouring  or  consti¬ 
pation,  Aveakness,  and  often  paralysis 
or  convulsions  before  death. 

Post-mortem  examination  of  these  vic¬ 
tims  of  garbage  feeding  have  disclosed 
several  surprising  “foreign  bodies*  that 
have  set  up  the  inflammation.  Of  these 
A\e  may  mention  safety  razor  blades — in¬ 
dicating  that  the  man  of  the  house  may 
shave  at  the  kitchen  sink  and  throw  the 
discarded  blades  into  the  slop  bucket ; 
slivers  of  Avood,  indicating  that  an  old 
Avooden  receptacle  is  used  to  hold  the 
garbage  or  slop  ;  toothpicks  of  hardwood 
(very  common),  Avhich  puncture  the  in¬ 
testines;  chicken  and  fish  bones,  which 
are  always  more  or  less  plentiful  and 
dangerous ;  phonograph  needles,  which 
are  commonly  found  and  more  dangerous 
than  the  toothpicks ;  corrugated  tin  pop 
bottle  caps,  which  are  highly  dangerous 
to  host,  and  last,  the  contents  of  vacuum 
cleaners,  often  containing  pins,  needles, 
hair  pins,  safety  pins,  and  other  sharp 
or  otherwise  irritating  matters. 

But  sometimes  there  is  “death  in  the 
pot”  for  the  poor  hog,  in  the  germs  of 
disease.  Every  experienced  feeder  of  gar¬ 
bage  and  hotel  or  restaurant  slop  is  well 
aware  that  he  must  keep  his  hogs  vacci¬ 
nated  by  the  double  or  simultaneous 
method,  or  some  of  them  Avill  be  prac¬ 
tically  certain  to  die  of  hog  cholera.  That 
deadly  disease  is  conveyed  to  them  in 
scraps  and  trimmings  of  raAv  pork,  from 
hogs  that  have  been  hurriedly  shipped  to 
market  when  cholera  broke  out  in  the 
herd. 

Contagious  foot-and-mouth  disease  has 
also  been  traced  to  the  feeding  of  garbage 
containing  scraps  and  trimmings  of  pork 
and  other  meat.  The  outbreak  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  1924  was  traced  to  such  garbage 
from  a  foreign  ship  docked  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard.  The  appraised  value  of  ani¬ 
mals  that  had  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
eradication  of  the  disease  at  that  time 
AAras  $4,286*291.25,  and  of  the  property 
destroyed  in  the  cleaning  up  process, 
$25,500.08. 

The  1929  outbreak  of  contagious  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  Avas  traced  to  garbage 
from  San  Pedro,  the  seaport  of  Los 
Angeles,  California.  The  garbage  wras 
from  a  ship  that  contained  scraps  and 
trimmings  of  meat  taken  in  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Animals  slaughtered  on  account 
of  that  outbreak  Avere  appraised  at 
$107,530.  and  property  to  the  extent  of 
$2,419,530  was  destroyed,  chiefly  as  a 
part  of  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
operations. 

The  danger  of  hog  cholera  from  meat 
in  garbage,  etc.,  is  ever  present ;  that 
from  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  rare,  but 
should  be  understood.  What  has  been 
said  certainly  indicates  that  people  should 
be  careful  not  to  throw  dangerous  matters 
into  garbage  and  slop,  and  that  feeders  of 
SAvine  should,  so  far  as  possible,  remove 
dangerous  matters  that  can  be  detected 
by  examination  of  the  feed,  and  also  keep 
their  SAvine  Araccinated  against  cholera. 


Big  horse  hitches  are  the  rule  in  the  Northwest.  A  six-horse  hitch  at  the  Idaho 

Station. 


These  western  lambs  were  fattened  on  barley,  peas  and  Alfalfa  hay  at  the  Idaho 

Station,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


The  Alfalfa  weevil  forced  Idaho  livestock  producers  to  fatten  their  steers  instead 
of  selling  them  as  feeders.  This  has  resulted  in  greater  prosperity  to  the  producers. 
They  are  now  finishing  from  45,000  to  48.000  head  of  steers  annually  on  Alfalfa 
hay,  beet  pulp  and  ground  wheat  or  barlcey. 
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Obituary 


Stephen  Moulton  Babcock.  —  Dr. 
Stephen  Moulton  Babcock,  who  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  dairy  industry  by  discovery 
in  1890  of  a  test  to  determine  the  butter 
fat  content  of  milk,  was  found  dead  July 
2  on  the  floor  of  the  living  room  of  his 
home  at  Madison,  Wis.  Death  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  heart  pttack,  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  heat  wave.  Dr.  Bab¬ 
cock,  who  was  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  was  87  years  old.  His 
wife  died  four  years  ago.  He  is  survived 
by  a  brother  living  in  San  Diego,  Cal., 
and  two  brothers-in-law,  Myron  and 
Almon  Crandall,  of  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 
He  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  Oc¬ 
tober  23,  1843.  He  graduated  from  Tufts 
College,  Medford,  Mass.,  in  18G6  and 
took  graduate  work  in  chemistry  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  from  1872 
to  1875  and  thereafter  at  the  University 
of  Goettingen  in  Germany.  He  came  back 
t6  this  country  in  1879  with  a  doctor’s 
degree  in  his  chosen  science. 

After  a  brief  experience  as  instructor 
at  Cornell,  he  became  chief  chemist  of 
the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  where  he  worked  out  a  simple 
way  of  analyzing  milk  and  became  known 
as  an  agricultural  chemist.  In  1887  he 
became  chief  chemist  at  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  and  professor  of 
agricultural  chemistry  in  the  State  uni¬ 
versity.  After  a  quarter  century  of  active 
work  he  was  named  professor  emeritus, 
given  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
science  and  left  free  to  devote  whatever 
time  he  chose  to  further  laboratory  re¬ 
search.  And  Dr.  Babcock  paved  the  way 
for  discovery  of  the  vitamin.  He  found 
that  animals  might  be  starving  to  death, 


isuued  by  Roger  Morse,  dairy  extension 
specialist  at  Oregon  State  College. 

The  next  highest  single  month’s  pro¬ 
duction  on  record  was  made  by  a  cow 
owned  by  Tippin  &  Sons,  of  the  Tilla¬ 
mook  association,  for  the  month  of  May, 
1924,  when  she  made  2,083  lbs.  of  milk 
and  131.23  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Oregon  now  has  18  active  dairy  herd 
improvement  associations,  maintained  for 
the  improvement  of  commercial  herds,  as 
compared  to  15  last  year.  Two  of  the 
latest  additions  are  the  Malheur  and 
Douglas  County  associations. 


Coming’  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  21-23. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  annual  convention,  Book- 
Cadillae  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

July  20-25. — Connecticut  4-H  Short 
Course ;  Agricultural  College,  Storrs. 

July  26-Aug.  1. — Connecticut  Senior 
.4-H  Conference,  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs. 

July  2S. — New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Summer  meeting,  Ilitchings  Or¬ 
chard,  South  Onondaga,  N.  Y.  Meeting 
followed  by  tour  through  Hudson  Valley 
July  29,  and  to  Connecticut  orchards 
July  30-31. 

July  2S-31. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

July  30. — Annual  Field  Day  of  the 
Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  the 
home  of  T.  M.  Savage,  Savage  Hill,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Conn. 

Aug.  3. — Farm  arid  Home  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  3-7. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Aug.  5.— Vegetable  Growers’  Annual 
Field  Day.  Waltham  Field  Station, 


Some  members  of  the  Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Ayrshire  herd. 
Every  individual  in  the  picture  has  a  record  or  mature  equivalent  of  10,000  lbs. 


although  they  had  plenty  to  eat.  He 
termed  this  “hidden  hunger,”  and  with 
it  as  starting  point  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum, 
nutrition  expert  at  the  university,  even- 
tually  brought  vitamin  “A”  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  world.  Dr.  Babcock’s  last 
public  appearance  was  in  October,  1930, 
when  he  received  the  Capper  award  for 
“the  contribution  of  greatest  importance 
to  American  agriculture.”  On  that  oc¬ 
casion  he  received  $5,000,  his  first  mone¬ 
tary  reward  for  the  discovery  that  he  re¬ 
fused  to  patent,  preferring  to  make  a  gift 
of  it  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  nation. 
At  the  same  time  he  received  a  gold 
medal.  Ten  years  after  the  announcement 
of  his  invention  Dr.  Babcock  received  for 
it  the  grand  prize  of  honor  from  the  in¬ 
ternational  jury  in  Paris.  Dr.  Babecok, 
at  the  time  he  announced  his  invention, 
was  a  chemist  at  the  Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture.  He  quietly  announced  his 
discovery  through  a  pamphlet  entitled  “A 
new  method  for  the  determination  of  fat 
in  milk,  adapted  to  creameries  and  cheese 
factories.”  The  principle  of  the  machine 
was  the  rapid  revolution  of  milk  in  a 
small  bottle,  so  as  to  separate  the  butter 
fat  from  the  other  constituents.  Pre¬ 
viously  there  had  been  no  known  means 
of  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  butter- 
fat  in  milk,  except  complicated  chemical 
analysis.  Dr.  Babcock’s  invention  has  put 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of 
dairymen  by  preventing  the  loss  of  but¬ 
terfat  in  separating  the  cream.  The  test 
furnishes  data  for  improving  the  dairy 
stock , by  indicating  which  animals  should 
be  weeded  out  and  which  used  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Dr.  •Babcock  was  made  Professor 
Emeritus  in  1913.  Thereafter  he  spent 
his  time  in  the  laboratory.  In  1917  he 
was  made  a  Doctor  of  Science. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  last  March  to  appropriate 
$10,000  for  the  purchase  and  restoration 
of  Dr.  Babcock’s  birthplace,  a  farm  at 
Babcock  Hill,  Bridgewater,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  benefaction  to  dairy  farmers. 


Massachusetts  State  College,  Cedar  Hill, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  Annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  19. — Annual  Field  Day,  Mt. 
Carmel  Farm,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Aug.  22-29.  —  Illinois  State  Fair, 
Springfield. 

Aug.  22-29.  —  Missouri  State  Fair, 
Sedalia. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers,  N.  1”. 

Aug.  28-Sept.  32. — Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Aug.  29-Sept  5. — Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
Milwaukee. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  5. — Ohio  State  Fair, 
Columbus. 

Sept.  2-4. — Middlesex  County,  Conn., 
4-H  Club  Fair,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Sept.  5-12. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Sept.  5-12. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling. 

Sept.  6-12. — Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit. 

Sept.  7-12. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-12.  —  Maryland  State  Fair, 
Timonium. 

Sept.  7-13/ — New  Jersey  Fair,  Trenton. 

Sept.  20-26. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Oregon  Holstein  Records 

Producing  2,452  lbs.  of  milk,  contain¬ 
ing  134.9  lbs.  of  butterfat  last  month, 
Friday,  a  Holstein  cow  owned  by  C.  W. 
Lewis,  of  Klamath  County,  has  made  up 
a  butterfat  production  record  never  be¬ 
fore  equaled  in  Oregon,  as  far  as  herd 
improvement  association  records  show, 
according  to  the  monthly  summary  report 


Livestock  Sales 

July  20. — Jerseys;  Edmond  Butler, 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

July  22. — Heathercrest  Dispersal  Sale 
of  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Green¬ 
land,  N.  II. 

Aug.  6. — Guernseys ;  heifer  sale,  Ard- 
na-Clachan  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Aug.  25. — Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association  9tli  Annual  Sale,  Pomfret 
Center,  Vt.  D.  H.  Rikert,  sale  manager, 
So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

Aug.  26. — Holsteins;  30th  Earlville, 
N.  Y„  Sale.  R.  Austin  Backus,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  4. — Guernseys;  Augler-Franches- 
ter  Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Sept.  4. — Guernseys ;  Buena  Vista 
Farm  Guernseys,  F.  P.  Choate,  Windsor, 
Vt. 


Sept.  21. — Holsteins;  First  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Capitol  Sale,  Harrisburg,  R.  Austin 
Backus,  sale  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oc-t.  1. — Holsteins ;  Fall  Consignment 
Sale,  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  R,  H, 
Fleming,  chairman,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins;  Ulster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale,  Albert  Ivurdt,  secretary, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

Dairymen,  breeders  and  connoisseurs 
of  Jersey  cattle  in  the  vicinity  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  are  awaiting  with  interest  the  an¬ 
nual  field  day  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  which  will  be  held  Thursday, 
July  30,  at  the  home  of  T.  M.  Savage, 
Savage  Hill.  Berlin,  Conn.,  starting  at  10 
A.  M.,  daylight  saving  time.  The  Jersey 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Cattle  judging  contests ;  an  auction  of 
at  least  15  head  made  up  of  one-third 
cows,  one-third  heifers,  and  one-third 
calves,  consigned  by  members  of  the  club, 
and  addresses  by  nationally-known  au¬ 
thorities  on  Jersey  cattle  will  be  features 
of  the  program.  Among  the  speakers 

will  be  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  president 

of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club ; 

Lewis  W.  Morley,  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  and  Prof.  White 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

,  Visitors,  who  are  invited  to  bring  pic¬ 
nic  lunches,  will  find  enjoyment,  stimula¬ 
tion  and  interest  at  the  field  day,  prepara¬ 
tions  for  which  are  being  made  by  the 
committee  on  arrangements,  comprising 
Harry  W.  Case,  of  Tariffville,  president 
of  the  club,  and  Marcy  I.  Berger  of 

Woodbury,  vice-president,  ex-officio ;  T 
M.  Savage  of  Berlin,  and  T.  E.  Clark  of 
Scotland.  Dwight  S.  Wadhams  of  Bloom¬ 
field  is  secretary  of  the  club,  and  Ralph 
L>.  Hemingway  of  North  Haven,  treas- 
urer.  The  sale  committee  for  the  field 
day  is  headed  by  Robert  G.  Wet  more  of 
"  insted,  assisted  by  John  E.  Kingsburv 
and  Dwight  S.  Wadhams. 


NEW! 

Imperishable 
CAST  STONE 

SILO 


Now  we  also  offer  an  improved  type  of  permanent 
cast  stone  silo.  Write  for  free  information.  Sav 
whether  interested  in  wood  or  cast  stone.  Get  special 
low  prices  this  month. 

HARDER  SILO  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Box  R-3I  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes.  1 

EMM  A  DIN  E  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (DulctiessCo.,)N:  Y. 

ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYQ 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  DelhULY. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


SWINE 


J 


SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  0.0. D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-7  weeks  old,  $3.50  each 
8-9  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $4.50  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


.  >  •  *  ^ " 

Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  #8.50 
9  weeks  old,  $4.00 
10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI^?iT°o496MASS- 


Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

6-7  weeks  old  $3.75 
8-9  weeks  old  4.00 
10  weeks  old  5.00 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity  wa 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows— Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval 
Crated  free.  1  0  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  JVIass. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC 
Lexington!,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 
crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  - 
Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  .  $4!5o 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POI  ATVD 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  110  lbs.  at  $25  a  piece. 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  DlIROC  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bred  last  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you 
Ail  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  O.  Lb,  F  O  B 
Waltham.  '  ” 

6  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  Waltham,  Mass. 
Telephone  4459-W 


Marvelous  Pigs  Ready  for  New  Homes 

Chester-Berkshire  Cross,  Chester- Yorkshire  Cros-- 
Hampshire-Duroc  Cross.  Pigs  8-12  weeks  old  Sonic 
older.  Price  depends  on  age  and  development  Sent 
C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Please  don’t  keep  one  of  mv 
pigs  if  you  find  it  misrepresented.  It’s  incumbent 
upon  me  to  please  you.  You’re  the  judge.  Several 
beautifully  shaped  boars  nearly  ready  for  service 
If  your  boy  or  girl  is  interested  in  little  pigs  I  sug¬ 
gest  they  write  me.  The  most  impressive  feature  I  saw 
at  Springfield  fair  was  the  4-H  clubs  marchin" 
through  the  arena.  Childhood  recollections  never 
leave  one.  C.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  Concord,  Mass 

FEEDING  PIGS  for  sale 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  •  Chester  A  Berkshire 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $3.50  —  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $3.75 

If  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Sold  C.  O.  lb 

MICHAEL  LTTX  Box  149  Woburn,  Alass, 

$4.25  eaeh.  PREPAID 
2  or  more,  $5.00. 


JERSEYS 

FOIL  SAXjE 

Registered  Jersey  Bull 

14  months  old.  Dam  has  heavy  cream  and  butter  rec¬ 
ord.  For  further  information  inquire  lat 

PALOEL  FARM  South  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

Jersey  Bull  For  Sale  ^iJtT 

age,  2  years.  R.  O.  Drcehsler,  Maynard,  Mass. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  .%  | 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

FOUNDATION  DAIRY  COWS 

Buy  your  Fall  cows  early!  As  the  season  advances, 
so  will  the  price.  Plenty  of  the  best  can  always  be 
found  here.  Fresh  cows,  springers,  heifers,  regis¬ 
tered  or  grade.  We  quote  ACT  UAL  carload  aver¬ 
ages.  Let  us  show  you  the  best  sales  service  on  earth. 
CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 

HIGH  GRADE  nn|rv  rnl«7C  FOR 

A  REGISTERED  MaiTy  LOWS  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TINEA  PIGS  WANTED— Highest  prices  paid.  Prompt 
O  returns.  J.  Glynn  &  Son,  2907  Diamond  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

U| ANTED- Guinea  Pigs— State  quantity  and  weight. 
IW  Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

RABBITS 

n.LLjL  o  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

KaDDltS  a  OUppIlBS  Albert  Facey.Jr.,  115-0,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 

f^LEMISH  GIANTS  mid  CHINCHILLAS,  priced 
»  low.  KAMMAS  KENNELS,  Koute  9,  Millville,  New  Jersey 

VOUNG  CHECKERED  RABBITS— S 1 .50  to  $3.00 
leach.  Urias  Kfnsinger,  R.  2,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

HORSES 

Unroa  *  years  old,  for  sale.  R.  L.  DINSMORE, 
OdUUlG  noise  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y. 

Feeding  Pigs  .  wr  Illure, 

*  8  week 8,  select,  crated,  castrated  and  serum  vaccii 

1.  10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  $5.25,  prepaid  $6.25.  Shoa 

•  RR  Ihe  ‘>5  rvronoiJ  <C7  n  t~\  IN  _ _ _  .  _  . 


6  to 

ated.  xv  weens,  over  so  ms.,  prepaid  Sfioat 

over  35  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  bacl 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choic 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Chesnold,  Bel. 

Spring  Pigs  For  Sale  Ohefter' Crosle^T^^vveeks 

old,  $3.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $8.75  each.  Crates 
free.  All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O  D  10 
days  trial.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

DREG.  CUflftlC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pntthig- 
UROC  on  lilt  ton  A- Son,  Merrllield,  N.  Y. 

nmo  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 
w  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls.  N.r. 


DOCS 


Pure  engiasii  Shepherd  Pups 

Natural  heelers  and  excellent  watch  dogs 

IllltA.Yl  1. DECKS  Vermilion,  Ohio 

RpofiIpc  Pedigreed,  farm  raised,  healthy 
including  thoroughly  broken 
partly  bioken  pups.  30daystrial.  IT.  Barnard,  Sellersville,  I’a’. 

Cnjf/  Piinc  FEMALES  $5.00,  MALES  $10.00 
opilL  *  Upa  A.  Hubbard,  R.  8,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  and  EOX  TERRIER  PCPS-Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grova  City,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


_  and  uj> 
Buffalo,  N,  1  , 


Offer  8  yearling  Hampshire  rams 

v  Klt  to  head  any  flook  Carefully  select. d 

from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  For  Sale  t 

George  Cary,  101  West  Huron  St., 

CHEVIOT  A  C  I!  CCD  Gordon  B.  Todd,  Cold  Spring, 
DORSET  wnttr  Put.  Co.,  N.Y .  Tel.  Cold  Spring  111 

FOR  SALE  —  Southdown  Rams,  Yearlings  and  Ram 
Lambs.  L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS,  East  Chatham,  N.  V. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES — good  ones  cheap. 
FRED  VAN  VLF.ET  As  SONS  Lodi,  New  Turk 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper ;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
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"Four  hundred  eighty-five  farmers 
demonstrated  this  past  summer  that 
swine  sanitation  cuts  about  six  weeks 
off  the  time  required  to  raise  a  pig  to 
the  200-pound  mark.” 

( From  the  December  "Successful  Farming”) 


Germicide 

Parasiticide 

Disinfectant 


KRESO 
DIPNI 


Standardized. 


f 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE! 

BOOKLET  ON 

"Farm 
Sanitation 99 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 

exterminates  insect 
parasites  on  livestock 
and  poultry  —  aids  in 
healing  wounds  and 
many  skin  troubles  on 
animals.  Use  it  freely 
about  buildings — • 
destroys  foul  odors 

— kills  disease  germs  and  promotes  sanitation. 
(Drives  away  flies  and  mosquitoes)  Dependable 
— A  Parke-Davis  Product. 

Purchase  Kreso  Dip  No.  i  at  Drug  Stores 
When  writing  for  "Firm  Sanitation"  booklet  address: 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Desk  K-  39 -T Animal  Industry  Dept. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust- resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
723-7  73  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

jUT-  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards.  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


3ENNETT  MFC.  Co., 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built. 
One  and  two  row  models.  One 
horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big 
labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  Great  for  si¬ 
lage.  F  reeTrial .  Agents  W  anted. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Box  904  Westerville,  Ohio 


Han’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  •  SALINA,  KANSAS 


RICH 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I-*-  Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Volume  III—  l).  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  tale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


On  the  Way. — The  Parson,  like  most 
folks,  is  always  on  the  way  to  somewhere, 
if  he  only  knows  where,  but  right  now 
he  is  on  the  way  ’to  Maine.  No,  he  has 
never  in  all  his  perambulations  been  in 
Maine.  There  is  a  conference  up  there 
on  country  church  work.  It  is  to  be  at 
Ocean  Park,  about  15  miles  this  side 
of  Portland.  We  did  not  get  away  from 
home  till  after  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Sit,  who  is  going  to  a  conference  for 
young  folks  in  Concord.  New  Hampshire, 
is  driving  the  car — the  five-passenger 
Buiek  (second-hand  remember).  We  are 
now  getting  -supper  in  Lowell,  Mass.  We 
walked  a  long  way  to  find  this  place,  but 
it  is  a  good  one  to  eat  at.  The  policeman 
said,  “There  is  a  place  beside  and  back 
of  a  butcher’s  shop.”  That  sounded  to 
the  Parson  as  though  they  might  have 
something  “in  the  house.”  And  they 
have.  It  is  S.00  P.  M. 

Dover,  N.  H. — We  are  putting  up  here 
at  the  home  of  some  friends  of  the  people 
who  are  riding  with  us.  To  be  sure  the 
friends  are  not  at  home,  but  that  is  a 
trifling  matter  as  long  as  we  have  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
icebox.  Sister  drove  all  the  way  here, 
190  miles.  As  the  Sunday  traffic  was  so 
bad  we  did  not  get  in  till  11  last  night. 
I  guess  there  will  be  milk  for  the  oat¬ 
meal.  as  there  seem  to  be  over  30  beau¬ 
tiful  milking  Shorthorns  out  there  in  the 
pasture.  What  a  beautiful  country  New 


traffic  were  all  held  up.  The  police  were 
at  their  wits’  end  and  tried  everything, 
but  never  a  budge  from  the  horse.  At 
last  a  man  stepped  down  from  the  side¬ 
walk  and  went  out  to  where  the  horse 
was  standing.  lie  stooped  down  and 
picked  up  a  handful  of  snow,  for  it  was 
Winter,  and  rubbed  this  snow  over  the 
horse’s  nose  and  face  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Throwing  down  the  snow,  he  spoke  to 
the  horse  and  it  went  right  along.  “How 
in  the  world  did  you  do  that?”  cried  all 
the  bystanders.  “Why,  that  was  easy 
enough,”  said  the  man.  “What  the  horse 
needed  was  a  new  idea.” 

Old  Dogs.— -One  idea  the  Parson  got 
was  to  the  effect  that  whether  you  can 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks  may  be  a 
debatable  matter,  but  as  for  people  they 
can  learn  and  learn  all  the  better  when 
they  are  grown  up.  There  was  a  profes¬ 
sor  from  Hartford  who  gave  us  a  paper 
on  this  subject,  and  he  proved  his  as¬ 
sertions  beyond  a  doubt.  People  from 
30  to  40,  or  even  45,  can  learn  faster  and 
easier  than  children  in  school.  In  fact 
this  man  claimed  that  the  intellectual 
ability  of  people  was  at  its  height  from 
40  to  GO.  Nicodemus  had  had  it  drummed 
into  him  that  a  man  his  age  couldn’t 
start  life  over — be  born  again — because 
he  was  too  settled,  “sot,”  in  his  ways. 
But  he  could.  Anyone  can.  All  of  the 
Disciples  were  adults.  A  whole  genera¬ 
tion,  big  and  little,  can  learn  to  eat 


Ocean  Park  Conference  of  Rural  Ministers 


Hampshire  is — they  say  it  has  600  lakes. 
You  know  it  is  almost  exactly  the  size 
of  ancient  Palestine.  This  room  where 
the  Parson  is,  is  the  son’s  room.  No, 
there  are  not  any  cigarette  stubs  about 
or  pictures  of  movie  actresses,  but  there 
is  a  Bible  on  one  end  of  the  bureau  and 
a  package  of  church  envelopes  on  the 
other.  Say  what  you  will  now,  if  you  had 
a  girl  going  to  be  married,  from  which 
set  of  identification  tags,  if  you  had  your 
way,  would  you  choose  a  husband  for  her? 

Go x cord. — Here  we  are  in  Concord 
and  we  will  go  out  Warren  Street  to  the 
wonderful  St.  Paul’s  School,  where  Sister 
is  to  be  for  a  week.  If  you  are  ever 
around  this  way,  you  must  go  out  and 
look  out  at  this  place  and  be  sure  to 
notice  the  statue  of  St.  Paul,  just  out¬ 
side  the  chapel.  See  how  he  holds  his 
hand  and  his  wonderful  expression.  Then 
you  must  go  into  the  chapel  and  take 
plenty  of  time  and  look  about  and  feel 
“The  Presence”  there.  We  leave  Sister, 
and  now  the  Parson  takes  the  wheel  and 
we  push  on  to  Ocean  Park.  The  roads 
are  good,  but  the  land  seems  to  be  rolling, 
and  we  roll  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
and  one  wonders  why  they  didn’t  cut 
down  some  of  the  hills  a  bit  more  and 
put  the  dirt  in  the  valleys.  As  you  get 
into  Maine,  what  a  lot  of  tourists’  camps. 
Some  with  running  water  and  fireplaces. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  sort  of  Dutch  settle¬ 
ment  place  near  Portland?  Look  for  it 
when  you  go  “down”  into  Maine.  Who¬ 
ever  first,  said  “down”  to  Maine  and 
why?  They  will  all  get  off  the  wise¬ 
crack  about  all  roads  in  Maine  are  main 
roads  and  some  will  talk  of  the  “Main- 
iacs” — but  not  as  many. 

Portland. — How  it  rained  the  day  we 
went  into  Portland ;  and  cold  -too.  One 
man  at  the  conference  not  only  wore  his 
overcoat  but  had  the  collar  turned  up. 
A  great  bathing  party  was  arranged  for 
the  more  than  100  attendants  one  after¬ 
noon  at  three  o’clock.  Two  showed  up. 
It  must  have  been  warmer  the  next  week, 
for  down  here  in  Connecticut,  the  Parson 
certainly  expected  the  hens  would  lay 
fried  eggs  the  way  Mark  Twain  said 
they  did  down  in  Africa. 

Old  Friexd. — The  very  first  day,  not 
a  few  came  to  the  Parson  to  inquire  of 
the  members  of  the  family  by  name — 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  “Those  letters 
are  so  human”  is  the  most  general  com¬ 
ment.  The  Parson  assured  these  kindly 
folks  that  he  hoped  to  get  some  new 
ideas  to  feed  the  hapless  readers.  He  got 
an  idea,  a  story  anyway.  A  horse  took 
upon  itself  to  balk  down  in  New  York 
City.  Trolleys,  trucks,  travelers  and 


spinach  and  carrots  and  play  golf,  if  they 
want  to.  “Human  nature  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  is  plastic,"  he  said.  More 
than  2,000.000  are  enrolled  annually  in 
correspondence  schools ;  95  per  cent  of 
these  are  adults.  More  than  3,000.000 
women  are  in  women’s  clubs,  all  seeking 
the  better  and  more  abundant  life.  The 
number  of  mature  persons  in  colleges  is 
growing  amazingly.  It  is  not  so  uncom¬ 
mon  for  a  grandparent  to  graduate  with 
a  grandchild.  Our  boy  George  has  not 
yet  goiie  to  college.  lie  hopes  to  be  or¬ 
dained  to  the  ministry,  get  a  parish  and 
get  to  earning  some  money  and  then  go 
to  college.  President  Johnson  was  a 
grown  man  before  he  could  read  or  write. 
The  Parson  never  got  so  much  in  his  life 
out  of  a  year  of  going  to  school  as  he 
did  the  year  he  took  a  course  in  a  school 
of  pedagogy  after  he  was  30  years  old. 
“All  progress,”  this  man  said,  “must 
begin  with  adults,”  and  isn’t  that  so? 

Monday,  July  Gtii. — Here  it  is  Mon¬ 
day,  and  such  a  fine  rain  as  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  todajq  and  it  was  so  much  needed. 
If  folks  haven’t  got  their  haying  well 
along  it  is  their  fault,  for  we  have  had 
nearly  two  weeks  of  perfect  weather. 
The  hardest  bit  of  adult  education  the 
Parson  has  ever  tackled  is  to  get  farmers 
to  cut  their  hay  early.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  getting  into  line.  If  they 
only  knew  how  much  grain  it  would  save 
them  !  It  is  seeing  others  do  it  and  see¬ 
ing  how  much  they  gain  ground  that 
persuades.  It  is  the  same  with  preaching. 
College  fellows  will  listen,  they  say.  to 
the  preacher  who  has  had  a  real  religious 
experience  himself  and  shows  in  his  life 
what  it  has  meant  to  him.  People  al¬ 
ways  like  to  hear  about  folks.  Ilumans 
are  the  most  interesting  beings  in  the 
world — if  at  times  the  most  trying.  The 
Parson  was  speaking  in  his  sermon  yes¬ 
terday  about  how  new  inventions  can 
and  should  be  used  for  good  and  not  con¬ 
demned  off  hand  as  harmful.  How  some 
have  talked  about  the  graphophones,  as 
people  could  put  hymns  and  all  sorts 
of  things  on  them  and  not  feel  the  need 
of  going  out  to  church  or  elsewhere.  The 
man  who  roomed  with  the  Parson  at  this 
conference  was  telling  about  the  death  of 
his  wife  some  years  before.  As  her  end 
was  nearing,  she  told  him  to  call  down 
the  stairs  and  ask  them  to  move  the 
graphoplione  right  up  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairway  where  she  could  hear  i.t. 
Then  she  asked  that  they  put  on  the 
record  “I  want  to  be  nearer  Jesus.”  and 
they  did  so  and  kept  on  playing  it  till 
she  had  gone.  The  Parson  uses  the  word 
“Gone”  for  it  was  this  way  he  always 
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spoke  of  her  death.  The  Parson  was  not 
sure  but  that  it  was  a  case  of  separation 
or  something  for  he  would  say  “Before  my 
wife  went  away”  or  “Before  my  wife 
went  home.”  For  going  away  and  being 
somewhere  awaiting  his  coming  was  what 
it  really  and  truly  meant  to  him. 

Fearing  God. — The  man  who  spoke 
about  adult  education  also  gave  us  a 
fine  paper  on  “Fear.”  Perhaps  you  had 
to_  scare  people  into  being  good  in  the 
olden  days,  and  in  Old  Testament  times 
you  had  to  talk  about  the  “fear”  of  the 
Lord.  But  that  day  has  gone  by.  “Fear” 
should  be  “transmuted”  (whatever  that 
word  means)  into  reverence  and  trust. 
We  are  not  an  equal  with  God,  far  from 
it,  and  so  we  revere  Him.  But  He  is  our 
Father  and  loves  us,  and  is  anything  but 
One  to  be  afraid  of,  so  we  trust  Him 
“Our  Father,”  yet  over  and  above  us  “In 
Heaven.” 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— July  1  Wiley  Post  and 
Harold  Gatty  reached  Roosevelt  Field, 
L.  I.,  after  flying  around  the  world. 
They  took  off  from  Roosevelt  Field  June 
23,  the  journey  of  15,128  miles  being 
completed  in  eight  days,  15  hours,  51 
minutes.  This  beats  the  Zeppelin's  rec¬ 
ord  by  12  days,  15  hours.  From  Harbor 
Grace  their  first  stop  was  Chester,  Eng¬ 
land  ;  from  there  they  reached  Berlin, 
and  then  flew  across  Russia,  returning 
by  way  of  Alaska  and  Canada. 

Two  farmhands  were  killed  by  light¬ 
ning  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  July  1,  as  a 
combination  hail  and  thunder  storm, 
with  miniature  tornado  complications, 
swept  across  Cumberland  and  Cape  May 
counties  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
William  Bradford.  50  years  old,  of  New¬ 
port,  was  struck  while  driving  a  farm 
wagon  and  Harrison  Parsons,  52  of 
Cedarville,  was  felled  by  another  bolt 
as  he  was  hurrying  to  shelter. 

While  thousands  attending  an  air 
pageant  looked  on,  five  men  plunged  to 
their  death  July  1,  in  a  monoplane, 
which  got  out  of  control  when  the  pilot 
swerved  upward  to  avoid  hitting  a  car¬ 
nival  throng  at  the  local  airport  at 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  The  tragedy  halted 
what  was  to  have  been  a  brilliant  page¬ 
ant  prefacing  a  trans-Canada  air  tour  to 
make  the  Dominion  more  “air-minded.” 
Observers  expressed  the  belief  that  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  100  degrees  at  the  airport 
caused  the  crash  by  weakening  fabric 
on  one  of  the  wings. 

Felix  Auerbach,  bond  broker,  of  201 
West  Eighty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City, 
was  fined  $1,500  July  2  in  the  Superior 
Court,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  negligent 
driving,  which  caused  the  deaths  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leon  Leach  and  their  daughter, 
Alma  Leach,  of  Windsor  Locks  in  an 
automobile  accident  in  April  in  North 
Colony  Road,  Meriden,  Conn.  Mr.  Auer¬ 
bach's  attorney  testified  that  another 
driver,  by  putting  on  speed,  had  kept  Mr. 
Auerbach  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  turn¬ 
pike  until  he  crashed  into  the  Leach  car. 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  an  “An¬ 
cestral  Garden”  on  Blackistone’s  Island, 
formerly  known  as  St.  Clements  Island, 
in  the  lower  Potomac  River,  to  commem¬ 
orate  the  first  landing  of  settlers  in  Mary¬ 
land  in  1634,  are  being  made  by  the 
Southern  Maryland  Colonial  Dames,  of 
which  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Parran,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  is  president.  Descendants  of  man¬ 
or-owning  families  are  being  invited  to 
secure  plants  of  a  permanent  character 
to  be  part  of  the  garden. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press, 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  there  were  354  fatalities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Of  the  great  toll  taken 
by  the  celebration,  only  eight  deaths  and 
368  injuries  were  attributed  to  fireworks, 
the  major  cause  of  fatalities  in  years 
past.  This  total  did  not  include  minor 
burns  and  other  injuries  from  fireworks, 
which  in  New  York  City  alone  totaled 
more  than  1,000.  The  heaviest  loss  of 
life,  139,  was  from  drowning.  The  next 
highest  mortality,  118,  was  among 
motorists. 

George  Ritchie,  a  San  Francisco  goifer, 
four  other  men  and  a  woman  were  killed 
July  5  in  an  airplane  crash  near  Lu¬ 
cerne,  Calif.  The  other  victims  were 
Jack  Kerrigan  and  Leon  Keller,  also 
San  Francisco  golfers;  Louis  M.  Becker, 
55,  president  of  the  Clear  Lake  Beach 
Company;  Mrs.  Zigmunda  Lax.  35.  of 
Long  Beach,  Becker’s  fiancee,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Hoffman,  of  Lucerne,  pilot.  The 
large  passenger  plane  took  off  for  a  short 
“joy  hop”  over  the  Northern  California 
lake  district.  Hoffman  was  pilot  of  a 
sightseeing  airplane  company.  While  he 
was  flying  two  miles  from  Lucerne  at  a 
low  altitude  his  motor  went  dead.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  reach  his  landing  field  by 
gliding  down  a  narrow  canyon,  and  the 
big  monoplane  struck  a  mountainside  with 
terrific  force. 

Construction  of  the  first  unit  of  New 
York  City’s  new  $300,000,000  sewage 
treatment  and  disposal  system  was 
started  by  Mayor  Walker  July  7  when 
he  broke  ground  with  a  silver  shovel  for 
the  $30,000,000  unit  on  Ward’s  Island. 
Four  years  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  first  unit  and  probably  ten  years  for 
all  thirty-three  units. 

A.  E.  Pierce,  vice-president  of  Home 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  at  Seattle, 
was  arrested  July  7  and  charged  with 
embezzlement  of  about  $1,000,000  of  the 
institution’s  funds.  Pierce  was  released 
under  $10,000  bail.  The  embezzlements 
are  said  to  have  been  made  from  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  and  its 
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BECAUSE  OF  ITS 


Big  Saving 
In  Power 


ONE  ton  of  silage  per  hour  for 
each  horsepower  applied  is 
generally  considered  good  cutter 
performance.  Yet  Papec,  on  official 
tests,  has  shown  double  this  capacity. 
So  when  several  hundred  owners  were 
recently  asked  why  they  preferred  the 
Papec,  it  was  not  surprising  that  more 
than  half  of  them  said  without  hes¬ 
itation,  "Because  it’s  the  easiest  run¬ 
ning  machine  on  the  market.” 

The  fact  that  Papec  offers  more 
square  inches  of  useful  throat  capac¬ 
ity  per  dollar  invested  is  another 
good  reason  why  more  farmers  own 
Papec  Cutters  than  any  other  make. 
A  third  big  reason  for  Papec’s  pop¬ 
ularity  is  its  reputation  for  non-clog 
elevation  at  speeds  considerably 
lower  than  those  required  by  other 
cutters.  And  lower  speed  automat¬ 
ically  means  more  safety,  longer  life, 


it  cost  me  $1.00  a  load  to  fill.  This 
year,  with  my  Papec,  it  cost  me  only 
20  cents  a  load.” 

This  year,  these  savings  in  power, 
time  and  labor  are  more  important 
than  ever  before.  Never  has  there 
been  a  year  when  the  Papec  guar¬ 
antee  of  more,  better  and  lower-cost 
silage  has  meant  so  much. 

Send  for  Free 
Feeding  Booklet 

Every  feeder  should  have  our  new 
48-page  booklet,  "More  Profit  from 
Home  Grown  Feeds.”  Includes  val¬ 
uable  feeding  formulas.  Sent  free. 
With  it  we  will  send  our  new  Ensil¬ 
age  Cutter  catalog  which  explains 
why  we  guarantee  more,  better  and 
lower  cost  silage  with  the  Papec.  Fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  and  both 
booklets  will  be  sent  Dromotlv.  with- 


affiliated  company,  the  Washington  Loan 
and  Securities  Company. 

Horseback  riders  with  their  mounts 
must  have  head  and  tail  lights  in  Willi- 
mantic,  Conn.,  after  dark,  Prosecuting 
Attorney  Harry  S.  Gaucher  ruled  July  7 
after  police  had  halted  and  warned  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Gude,  and  their 
daughter,  Julia,  for  riding  through  the 
streets  after  sundown.  Gude,  a  livery 
owner,  protested  and  appealed  to  the 
Htate  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  but 
was  told  that  horses  were  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  department. 

WASHINGTON. — Lowered  rates  on 
grain  shipped  from  producing  points 
throughout  the  AVest,  the  Southeast,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Southwest 
July  3  were  ordered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  1.  The  rates  were  revised  under 
the  commission’s  investigation  of  the 
general  rate  structure  of  the  country 
provided  in  the  Hoch-Smith  law.  Origi¬ 
nally  they  were  to  have  become  effective 
June  i.  The  railroads,  arguing  that  the 
new  schedules  would  cause  losses  running 
high  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  obtained 
an  injunction  last  May  in  Federal  Court 
at  Chicago.  This  order  stayed  the  rates 
until  July  G. 

Secretary  Wilbur  pressed  a  button  July 
3  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  and  set  off  the  first 
explosive  starting  work  on  the  tunnels 
through  which  the  Colorado  River  will  be 
diverted  during  construction  of  Hoover 
Dam,  the  main  unit  of  the  world's  largest 
reclamation  and  power  project.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead,  Federal  Commissioner  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  ;  House  Appropriations  sub-commit¬ 
tee  men  headed  by  Representative  Frank 
Murphy  and  other  officials.  The  explo¬ 
sion  tore  away  several  hundred  tons  of 
rock. 

Rigid  medical  examinations  have  been 
ordered  at  the  site  of  Hoover  Dam  for 
all  employes  to  determine  whether  they 
can  stand  the  terrific  desert  heat,  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  rock  walls  of  Black  Canyon. 
One  man  has  died  of  heat  prostration 
on  the  job.  A  great  many  laborers  have 
been  dismissed  on  doctors’  orders.  About 
1.100  men  are  on  the  payroll  of  Six 
Companies,  Inc.,  builders  of  the  dam, 
and  the  turnover  was  reported  to  be 
“considerable.”  Aside  from  possible  di¬ 
rect  serious  effects  on  the  men,  the  heat 
is  believed  to  make  possible  an  unduly 
high  accident  rate  through  lowering  the 
efficiency  of  men  not  accustomed  to  the 
Arizona-Nevada  climate.  Much  of  the 
dam  labor  has  been  recruited  from  a 
large  camp  of  unemployed  who  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  on  the  river  bank  when 
first  the  promise  of  work  lured  them 
West.  Many  of  these  people,  govern¬ 
ment  reports  disclose,  have  been  living 
on  next  to  nothing,  and  are  not  in  physi¬ 
cal  condition  for  the  arduous  construction 
work. 

For  one  year,  from  July  1,  1931,  until 
June  30,  1932,  the  payment  of  all  inter¬ 
governmental  debts  arising  from  the 
World  War  has  been  suspended.  In  this 
year  of  moratorium  the  world  of  business 
is  to  have  a  chance  to  recover  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  that  vast  overhead  transfer  of 
money  which  has  handicapped  it  for  so 
many  years.  President  Hoover’s  sugges¬ 
tion"  is  to  be  put  in  force.  That  great 
success  was  accomplished  July  G,  when 
France  and  the  United  States,  the  two 
principal  creditor  countries  of  the  world, 
signed  an  agreement  on  the  terms  on 
which  this  holiday  from  payments  should 
be  observed.  In  some  ways  that  agree¬ 
ment  was  a  compromise.  But  in  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned  the 
Hoover  principle  is  intact.  There  are 
four  principal  points  in  the  agreement: 
First,  that  the  payment  of  all  internation¬ 
al  debts  shall  be  suspended  from  July  1, 
1931,  until  June  30,  1932.  Second, 

Germany  shall  pay  the  amount  of  the  un¬ 
conditional  annuities  of  the  Young  Plan, 
but  France  agrees  that  the  payments 
made  by  the  Reich  shall  be  placed  by  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  in 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  German  rail¬ 
roads.  Third,  all  the  suspended  payments 
shall  bear  interest  in  the  conditions  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  American  Government  and 
shall  be  amortizable  in  10  annuities  from 
July  1,  1933.  Fourth,  the  same  conditions 
will  be  applicable  to  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  German  railways. 


4-H  Club  Congress 
at  Cornell 

Eighty-nine  4-H  club  boys  from  nearly 
30  counties  of  New  York  State  partici¬ 
pated  in  livestock  contests  held  during 
4-H  club  congress  at  Cornell  University, 
June  30  to  July  3.  The  name  “4-II  Club 
Congress”  has  been  adopted  to  replace 
the  former  Junior  Field  Days  and  is  held 
annually  at  Ithaca  to  bring  together  4-H 
boys  and  girls  for  instruction  and  recrea¬ 
tion. 

The  livestock  program  included  six 
discussion  meetings  and  three  contests. 
Sixty  boys  took  part  in  the  4-H  dairy 
judging  contest ;  15  in  the  sheep  and 
swine  judging  event,  and  18  counties  en¬ 
tered  contestants  in  the  annual  4-II  milk¬ 
ing  contest.  The  dairy  cattle  judging 
contest  as  in  former  years  continued  to 
be  exceedingly  strong.  Ten  awards  were 
made.  Each  of  the  three  high  scorers  re¬ 
ceived  medals  and  the  remaining  seven 
next  in  rank  were  awarded  ribbons.  Wal¬ 
ter  Miller,  of  Slingerlands,  Albany  County, 
won  a  gold  medal;  Harry  Kitts,  of  Gou- 
verneur,  St.  Lawrence  County,  won  the 


silver  medal,  and  Herbert  Putnam,  also 
of  Gouveneur,  won  the  bronze  medal. 

The  milking  contest  which  is  another 
annual  even  was  unusually  popular. 
Eighteen  boys  from  as  many  counties  en¬ 
tered  this  contest.  The  contestants  were 
given  a  three-minute  milking  period  and 
their  rating  in  the  contest  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  amount  of  milk  they 
were  able  to  draw  as  compared  to  the 
amount  that  had  been  drawn  previously 
by  an  expert  milker.  Leslie  Lamb,  of 
Corfu,  Genesee  County,  who  milked  a 
Holstein  cow  named  Glista  Holy,  was  an 
easy  winner.  In  three  minutes  he  drew 
over  25  per  cent  more  milk  than  was  re¬ 
quired  for  a  perfect  score,  thus  making 
a  total  score  of  125.8.  Franklin  South- 
worth,  of  Bridgewater,  Oneida  County, 
won  second  with  a  score  of  101.3.  Gordon 
Cairns,  of  South  Kortright,  Delaware 
County,  won  third  with  a  score  of  101.1. 
Donald  Sheldon,  of  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess 
County,  won  fourth  with  a  score  of  98.8, 
and  fifth  prize  was  won  by  Maynard 
Lilley.  of  Whitney  Point,  whose  score 
was  93.7. 

With  a  somewhat  smaller  number  of 
contestants  in  the  sheep  and  swine  con¬ 
test  it  was  possible  to  give  more  time  for 
actual  instruction  in  judging  than  in  the 
dairy  contest.  Francis  Oley,  from  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  carried  off  highest  honors 
in  judging  sheep  and  Charles  Wilcox,  of 
Oswego  County,  had  the  highest  score  in 
judging  swine.  Francis  Oley  is  one  of 
the  4-H  club  leaders  at  Manlius,  and 
owns  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  and  a  small 
herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle.  A.  L.  Traver, 
of  Rensselaer  County,  placed  second  in 
the  sheep  contest  and  Allan  Detch,  of 
Bullville,  Orange  County,  was  judged  the 
second  best  in  the  swine  contest.  James 
Outhouse,  of  Canandaigua,  Ontario  Coun¬ 
ty,  was  the  third  best  sheep  judge,  and 
Donald  Sheldon,  of  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess 
County,  was  awarded  the  third  ribbon  in 
placing  swine. 

Even  though  many  of  the  contestants 
did  not  win  the  highest  prizes,  they 
probably  learned  as  much  from  these 
contests  as  those  who  were  more  fortu¬ 
nate  in  winning.  Club  members  always 
profit  from  the  experiences  in  competition 
and  from  the  instructions  given  in  all 
livestock  activities.  Four-II  club  work 
helps  to  make  these  opportunities  possi¬ 
ble.  Club  work  of  this  kind  is  contribut¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  toward  the  development 
of  farm  boys  and  girls  and  to  be  sure 
much  improvement  should  come  to  our 
livestock  industry  through  the  efforts  of 
the  young  farm  boys  and  girls  and  lead¬ 
ers.  H.  A.  WILLMAN. 


Ohio  Poultry  Day 

The  15th  annual  Poultry  Day  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  June  19  was 
designated  “Home  Coming  Day”  for  Ohio 
poultrymen.  Three  thousand  poultrymen 
and  their  families  were  present;  some  of 
them  had  been  coming  to  Poultry  Day  for 
many  years.  The  program  consisted  of 
a  series  of  demonstrations  in  and  around 
the  modern  poultry  -buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  Station,  followed  by  a  more 
formal  speaking  program. 

The  demonstrations  covered  a  variety 
of  subjects  of  interest  to  poultrymen, 
most  of  which  were  based  on  new  develop¬ 
ments.  Of  special  interest  among  these 
demonstrations  were  those  relating  to 
poultry-house  construction,  ventilation, 
lighting  and  heating,  battery  brooding 
and  feeding,  disease  and  insect  troubles, 
and  special  home-made  equipment.  The 
formal  speaking  program  emphasized  nu¬ 
tritional  problems. 

Ample  opportunity  is  given  at  all  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  following  all  talks  for 
questions,  so  that  the  program  is  more 
an  open  forum  in  which  everyone  who 
desires  may  participate,  than  a  formal 
affair.  So  well  has  D.  C.  Kennard,  head 
of  the  poultry  division,  planned  these 
poultry  days  that  most  of  those  in  atten¬ 
dance  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  ques¬ 
tions  in  relation  to  their  own  experience. 

C.  W.  ELLENWOOD. 


That  Matter  of  Heredity 

Referring  to  “Question  in  Heredity,” 
page  685,  my  grandfather  and  father  held 
the  following  theory  of  pre-determining 
sex  when  breeding  cattle,  after  the  first 
calf,  which  has  worked  out  in  most 
cases,  in  my  own  limited  experience. 

For  example,  if  a  cow  has  produced  a 
heifer  calf,  if  bred  at  eight  days  after 
calving  she  would  next  have  a  bull  calf; 
if  bred  at  29  days  after  calving  she 
would  have  a  heifer  calf ;  and  so  on,  al¬ 
ternating  sex  at  each  period  of  21  days. 
The  cow  probably  would  not  be  bred 
exactly  at  these  intervals  of  time,  and 
the  sex  would  be  reckoned  from  the  near¬ 
est  interval  to  the  date  of  breeding.  Per¬ 
haps  some  old  readers  know  of  this  idea 
or  system.  b.  s.  d. 

Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


If  you  are  trimming  off  wild  black 
cherry  sprouts  or  branches,  do  not  leave 
them  lying  where  they  may  be  eaten  by 
cattle.  When  they  wilt  they  become  ex¬ 
tremely  poisonous  at  a  certain  stage,  due 
to  a  chemical  change.  Many  fatal  cases 
of  poisoning  among  domestic  animals  are 
recorded  as  due  to  this  cause. 


and  less  power. 

Better  and  Lower 
Cost  Silage 

"With  a  f/2  h.  p.  motor,  our  Papec 
elevates  into  a  42-foot  silo  without 
a  clog  and  takes  lap  bundles  as  fast 
as  a  man  can  feed.  Costs  us  $3.48 
for  energy  to  fill  two  silos,”  says 
Fraser  Bros.,  Mukwonago,  Wis. 
Sorem  and  Sons,  Northfield,  Minn., 
say  their  Papec  "cut  filling  time 
squarely  in  half,  a  saving  of  $75.00 
on  labor  alone.”  E.  R.  Pennebaker, 
Thompsontown,  Pa.,  says, "  Last  year 


Agents  Wanted 

“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30 
to  $75  or  more  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Few  vacant  territories  in 
New  York  and  surrounding  territories.  Write 
today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY 
Dept.  F.  Columbus,  Indiana 


out  cost  or  obligation.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  today. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
107  West  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
Ensilage  Cutters — Feed  and  Roughage  Grinders 
Hay  Choppers — Feed  Mixers 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

107  West  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  free  and  entirely  without  obliga¬ 
tion  the  items  checked  below. 

□  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog 

□  48-page  Feeding  Booklet 

□  Address  of  nearest  Papec  dealer 

I  own  a . x . Silo. 

(size) 

Power  available . 

Name . 

Address . C-30 


Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t<>  your  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  A  KENDALL.  1«4  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  X.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  IlOW,  NEW  YORK 


FARQUHAR 
THRESHERS 

Strong,  rigid,  steel  frame ; 
high  separating  grate;  counter 
balanced  straw  rack  and  grain  pan;  quiver  shaking  shoe;  perfect 
running  balance;  large  separatingcapacity;  cylinder  with  superior 
threshing  surface;  easy  running,  quickly  moved  over  rough  and 
hilly  roads  and  guaranteed  to  do  a  fast?  clean  job  of  threshing 
any  kind  of  grain. 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  the  detailed  description  n  Bulletin 
No.  529.  Has  the  reputation  as  being  the  best  bean  thresher. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.  Limited,  Box  530,  YORK,  PA. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

Nows  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
July  11,  1931. 

MILK 


butter- 

Class 


July:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
fat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs. ; 

2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.00;  20  (milk  made  into  sour 
cream),  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.05. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh, 
Extra,  92  score 
First,  88  to  91 

fancy  . . . 

. $0.25 

@$0 

.251/2 

.24 1/. 

. 22  @ 

.24 

. 20*4® 

.211/2 

Lower  grades 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . . 

. 17 

Ceil 

.20 

. 

. 17  @ 

. 10  @ 

. 20  @ 

.20 

.17 

.21 

Sweet  fancy  . .  . 

. 

. 27  @ 

. 26%  @ 

.27  V4 

.26*4 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 

. 

. 24  ® 

. 21*4® 

.20 

—3*4 

.231,4 

CHEESE 
milk,  flats, 


State — Whole 

Fresh  specials  . 

Average  run  to  fancy 
Wisconsin — Whole  milk, 
Flats,  1930  cured  .... 
Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . . 
Young  America,  fresh  . 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 


held.  .$0.21 

@$0.23 

. 14 

@  .15 

. 13 

@  .131/2 

. 18 

@  .19 

. 14 

@  -14% 

. 141/2  @  .15 

(including  premiums)  ... 

. 25 

m 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

. 24  @ 

. 201/2® 

. 22  @ 

. 20  @ 

Gathered,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

.15 

@ 

@ 

.29 

.25 

.23 

.29 

.29 

.25 

.19 


Chickens, 


DRESSED 
fancy,  lb.  . . 
good  . 


POULTRY 
. $0.34@$0.3G 


.28® 
.12® 
•  17@ 
■  1G@ 
.25® 


.32 

.17 

.24 

.18 

.32 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

2.00 


Fair  to 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  average  . 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 00® 

Graded  . . 

Dark  do* .  2.00® 

Culls,  do* .  1-800 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1V2  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 

larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.lo 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  . 

Small  breeds,  best  . 

Eo^ters  . ; 

. . io@ 

lb . os@ 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers  100  lbs  . $7.00@$7.00 

R"lls  .  2.00®  3.25 

Csl'ves  '  best  9.50(0  10.(H) 

Lanes,  nest  •••••■  4  fin®  7  00 

ShecpU110U  t0  S00d  .!'.!!!  .  .  .  .  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  2.00®  3.00 

Lambs 


Ducks 
Geese  . 
Rabbits, 


.34 

.24 

.13 

.21 

.12 

.10 


Hogs 


Calves, 
Good 
Steers, 
Bulls  . 
Cows 


7.00®  8.00 

.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.’.'.  1 1 .  5.00®  7.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

prime,  lb . $t)-10@$0.11 

to  choice  . 

100  lbs . 


.07  ®  .09 

. 13.50@15.00 

.  7.50®10.00 

.  7.00@11.00 

POTATOES 

Canada.  90  lbs . $oosl,$95n 

Carolina,  bbl . o’^n 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu .  -.00®  3.oO 

VEGETABLES 

hchs . $0.75®  $3. 00 

, .  3.00® 

. . 50® 

2.25® 

,75@ 

1.00® 


Asparagus,  doz. 
Beets,  100  bchs. 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  100  bchs. 
Cauliflower,  bu.  . 
Sweet  corn,  bu.  . 
Cucumbers,  bu.  . 
Eggplant,  bu.  .  .  . 
Horseradish,  bbl. 
Leeks,  100  bchs. 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu. 


.  1.25® 

.  0.00® 

.  3.00@ 

. 50® 

. . 1.50® 

Onions,  bu .  1'ro^ 

Parsley,  bu .  o'orM 

Peas,  bu .  T'nozl 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1-^9@ 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . "9® 

String  beans,  bu .  -•“X® 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  -.50® 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs. 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  .  o.o0@ 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Currants,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Cultivated  . ?0@ 

Blackberries,  qt.  . . 

Gooseberries,  qt.  . . 

Raspberries,  pt.  . . . 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt. 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crate 

N.  C.,  crate  . 

Watermelons, 


4.00 

.75 

3.50 
1.75 
2.25 
1.00 

2.50 
0.50 
5.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.75 

1.50 

3.50 
1.75 
3.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.50 
3.00 


.  ,$4.25@$5.50 

.  .  4.50® 

4.0o 

..  0.75® 

0.90 

.  .  5.50® 

5.75 

3.50 

.  .  .07  @ 

.12 

.25 

.  .  .40@ 

.55 

.  .  .10® 

.12 

.  .  .05® 

.10 

.  .  .04® 

.12 

.  .  .20® 

.75 

..  1.00® 

4.50 

.  ..  2.25® 

3.75 

245.00@585.00 

Hay,  No.  1 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

, .  ,$24.00@20.00 


No.  *2  . 21.00@22 


No.  3  - 

Clover  mixed 


.00 

15.00®  19.00 
_ 20.00®25.00 

Straw  rve"  . .  !  . . 22.00@23.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 12.00@13.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 0JV2 

Rye  . 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Current  prices  in  public  markets:  ^  notion  oi 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt.  . 

Grade  B  . 

Cream,  %  pt . 

Eggs,  best,  doz.  ... 

Gathered  . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Chickens  . 


.18 
1  K 

,io 

.18 

.30® 

.38 

.28® 

.32 

.40® 

.50 

.35® 

.55 

Ducklings  . 1 . 38®  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 40®  .00 

Potatoes,  pk . 25@  .30 

Lettuce,  head  . 05®  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 15®  .20 

Peas,  lb.  . . . 20@  .30 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  past  week  on  the  Boston  market  found 
prices  generally  high  up  until  late  Wednesday. 
From  then  on,  probably  on  account  of  the  holi¬ 
day  Saturday,  trading  was  not  so  brisk  with 
quotations  all  along  the  line  lower  with  the 
possible  exception  of  nearby  eggs  which  showed 
a  slight  advance. 

Asparagus. — Supplies  moderate,  native  stock 
mostly  supplying  market,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  erts.  $1.25  to  $2.50  24  bchs.;  $2  to  $3  30 
bchs.  Md.  fancy  $3  to  $4.  N.  Y.  $2  to  $3.50, 
few  $4  doz.  bchs. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  $1.50  to  $2.  Wax  $2  to  $2.50. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  50  to 
75c  18  bchs. 

Cabbage. — Supply  heavy,  demand  good.  A’a. 
%-bbl.  erts.  35  to  50c.  Native  bu.  50  to  00c. 

Carrots. — Supply  liberal,  demand  slow.  Calif, 
bclid.  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower  crt. 
Tex.  crt.  bchd.  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  50c 
to  $1.50,  depending  on  quality. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supply  fairly  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  hothouse  50  to  00  cukes  fancy 
mostly  $3  to  $4;  medium  to  No.  1  $1  to  $2  std. 
bu.  box. 

Esearole.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native,  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive,  18  heads  outdoor  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $4  to  $5  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  limited,  demand  moder¬ 
ate.  Few  lots  Mass,  best  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Onions.  —  Supply  liberal,  demand  moderate. 
Tex.  erts.  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Calif.  50-lb.  sacks 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  light,  demand  light  on 
old  stock.  Me.  100  lbs.  best  $1.25  to  $1.75 
bag.  Supplies  moderate,  demand  moderate  on 
new  stock.  N.  C.  bbls.  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Va. 
bbls.  U.  S.  1.  $2.05  to  $2.75. 

Rhubarb.  - —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor  50  to  00c  std.  bu.  box. 

Radishes.  - — -  Supply  moderate,  demand  poor. 
40  to  50  bchs.  native  outdoor  50  to  00c;  few 
$1  std.  bu.  box. 

Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  00  bchs.  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Strawberries.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  10c  qt.;  20  to  21-qt.  trays 
20  to  30c.  Native  stock  about  cleaned  up. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  h.li.  10  to  12i/.c;  few  15c  lb. 
Tex.  lugs  $1  to  $1.50.  Miss,  lugs  $1  to  $1.50. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  purple  tops  bchd.  50  to  75c  24 
bchs. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand  very  quiet, 
market  weak.  No.  1  Timothy  $25.25.  Eastern 
tine  to  medium  $18.50  to  $20.50.  Clover  mixed, 
red,  $22.50  ton.  No.  1  Alfalfa  $28  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  24c. 
Firsts  23 Vi  to  23%e.  Seconds  22%  to  23%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  fairly  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras,  33  to  35c.  White  extras 
28  to  30c.  Fresh  eastern  20  to  27c  doz. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed.  Supply  light,  demand 
light.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.,  25  to  20c;  3  to  3%  lbs., 
22  to  23c.  Stags  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  24c.  Broil¬ 
ers  29  1o  34c.  Chickens  44  to  45c.  Roosters 
17  to  18c  lb.  Live  poultry  weak.  Fowl  22  to 
23c.  Leghorns  18  to  20c.  Broilers  large  20  to 
27c;  small  22  to  23c.  Roosters  14  to  15 c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
22  to  23c.  Fresh  14  to  15c.  Western  held  22 
to  23c.  Fresh  14  to  14%e  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea,  $5.75  to 
$0.  Calif,  small  white  $5.75  to  $0.  YreIlow 
Eyes  $0.75  to  $7.25.  Red  kidney  $10  to  $11. 
Lima  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  remains  quite  active,  little 
change  in  quotations. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  25  to  26c; 
clothing,  19  to  20e;  %  blood,  combing,  24  to 

25c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  21 
to  22%c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  20  to  21c;  clothing,  19  to  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  01  to  05c; 
clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing,  51  to 

55c;  clothing,  42  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing,  40 
to  43c:  clothing,  30  to  38c:  %  blood,  combing, 
35  to  37c;  clothing,  33  to  35c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  00  to  03c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood, 
combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  47  to  51c;  % 

blood,  combing,  45  fo  48c;  clothing,  42  to  45c; 
*4  blood,  combing,  40  to  42c;  clothing  35  to  3Se. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal;  market  fully 
50c  lower;  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $7  to 
$7.50. 

Cattle’. — Supply  killing  classes  fairly  liberal; 
market  on  cows  50c  lower:  some  sales  off  more. 
Bulls  50c  to  $1  lower;  vealers  fully  $1.50  low¬ 
er:  demand  very  slow  for  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $5.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5.50  to  $8.50; 
cull  and  common  $3.50  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal:  market 
barely  steady  with  last  week  with  some  sales 
$5  to  $10  lower;  demand  very  slow.  Choice, 
head,  $115  to  $140;  good,  $85  to  $115;  medium, 
$55  to  $85;  common,  $45  to  $55. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Cherries  are  in  liberal  supply  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  weak,  while  raspberries  are  in  only  mod¬ 
erate  receipt. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  20  to  29c;  tubs,  24  to  25c; 
firsts,  23  to  24c;  undergrades,  23c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies.  15  to  10c;  longhorn, 
burger,  29c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  25 
to  20c;  grade  A.  22  to  25c;  grade  B,  20  to  22c; 
grade  C,  17  to  20c;  nearby  at  mark,  10  to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  easy;  fowls,  19  to 
24c;  chickens,  33  to  37c;  old  roosters,  13  to 
17c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15  to  18c;  broilers,  18 
to  25c;  old  roosters,  13  to  14c;  ducks,  18  to  19c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Trans¬ 
parent,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Winesap,  western, 
box.  $2  to  $2.50.  Potatoes,  weak;  Va.,  bbl., 
$2.50  to  $2.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  cwt„  $5.25;  marrow,  $0:  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  steady;  Tex.,  yellow,  50-ll>.  bag, 
$2  to  $2.25;  Cal.,  white.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.85  to 
$2:  green,  doz.  bchs.,  12%  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Apricots,  Cal.,  box,  75e 
to  $1.50;  cantaloupes,  Cal.,  box,  $2.25  to  $3; 
cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  15  to  50c;  grapes,  Cal., 
24-11).  lug,  $3  to  $3.50;  hone.vdews.  Cal.,  crate. 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $5.50 
to  $7:  peaches.  Ga.,  bskt.,  90c  to  $1.10;  plums, 
Cal.,  box,  $1.10  to  $1.75;  raspberries,  pt.,  18 


to  20c;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $1  to  $2.50; 
watermelons,  30  to  75c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  65c  to 
$2;  beets,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  35c;  broccoli,  0-lb. 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  car¬ 
rots,  doz.  bchs.,  35  fo  50c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2;  celery,  doz.,  $1  to  $1.15;  cucumbers,  2- 
doz.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $2;  lettuce,  crate,  35  to 
50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  $1  to  $1.25;  peas, 
bu.,  00c  to  $1;  peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  35  to  00c; 
tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  90c;  turnips,  bu., 
75c. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$1  to  $1.35. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $16 
to  $17;  clover  mixed,  $10  to  $17;  oat  straw, 
$8.50  to  $9;  wheat  bran,  earlot.  ton,  $14;  stand¬ 
ard  middlings,  $15;  red-dog.  $21.50;  cottonseed 
meal,  30  per  cent  protein,  $29;  oilmeal.  34  per 
cent,  $28;  hominy,  $22.30;  gluten,  $25.60;  oat- 
feed,  $8.80;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.25;  Alfalfa, 
$15;  Alsike,  $14.25;  clover,  $15.75  to  $10. 

C.  II.  B. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Early  apples  were  in  heavier  supply  on  the 
Fhiladelphia  wholesale  market  during  the  past 
few  days.  Delaware  is  now  shipping  Transpar¬ 
ents  quite  heavily,  with  peak  movement  ex¬ 
pected  this  week.  The  crop  is  reported  as 
light,  in  some  sections  not  equaling  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop.  Most  sales  of 
Yellow  Transparents  sold  at  $1  to  $2  per 
bushel,  depending  on  size  and  quality.  Some 
fancy  Starrs  were  on  the  market  and  sold  well 
at  $1.50  to  $1.05  per  five-eighths  basket.  The 
hot  weather  over  the  holiday  created  a  good 
demand  for  watermelons,  and  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  receipts  the  market  was  steady,  with 
Georgia  Tom  Watsons  selling  at  $425  to  $475 
per  car,  for  melons  averaging  28  lbs.  each. 
Cantaloupes  were  in  very  heavy  supply  and  the 
market  was  weaker.  Iloneydews  met  a  slow 
demand  and  the  market  was  dull.  Iloneyballs 
held  about  steady,  but  trading  was  only'  fair. 
Some  cantaloupes  are  arriving  in  the  market 
from  the  Imperial  Valley,  after  ripening  fully 
on  the  vines.  These  cantaloupes  have  met  a 
good  demand  by  the  trade,  and  have  also  met 
a  more  ready  consumer  demand.  The  success 
of  this  experiment  will  probably  lead  to  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cantaloupes  of  next  year’s 
crop  to  arrive  in  this  condition. 

String  beans  continued  to  arrive  in  heavy 
amounts  by  truck  from  nearby  sections.  The 
green  varieties  from  New  Jersey  sold  at  25  to 
00c  per  five-eighths  basket,  while  wax  sold  at 
25  to  75c.  Lima  beans  were  also  in  slow  de¬ 
mand  and  the  market  weakened,  with  Carolina 
offerings  bringing  $2.25  to  $2.75  per  bushel. 
Cabbage  met  a  slow  demand  on  account  of  the 
weather  and  the  market  was  weaker.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey  offerings  brought  15  to 
25c  per  five-eighths  basket.  The  first  New  Jer¬ 
sey  cucumbers  of  the  season  arrived  during  the 
week  and  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25  per  five-eighths 
basket.  Celery  was  weaker  as  arrivals  from 
New  York  State  were  heavy.  Two-thirds  crates 
brought  $5  to  $0.  Lettuce  was  steady  with 
California  Iceberg  supplying  nearly  all  the  de¬ 
mand.  Onions  were  weaker  ns  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  season  advanced.  New  Jersey  bushel  hamp¬ 
ers  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25,  with  five-eighths  at  40 
to  05c.  Peas  closed  stronger  with  Idaho  Tele¬ 
phones  selling  at  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  hamper.  To¬ 
matoes  were  weaker.  The  Mississippi  season  is 
about  over  and  the  season  is  now  opening  in 
Tennessee  and  the  first  arrivals  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  offerings  came  in  during  the  week.  Ten¬ 
nessee  lugs  sold  at  $1  to  $1.15,  with  Missis¬ 
sippi  4’s  at  40  to  50c.  New  Jersey  five-eighths 
basket  and  20-quart  crates  sold  at  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  The  white  potato  market  was  irregular 
with  supplies  heavy  and  the  holiday  interfer¬ 
ing  with  trading.  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  is 
approaching  the  week  of  peak  shipments  and 
receipts  from  that  area  have  been  heavy  for 
several  days.  Barrels  of  Cobblers  sold  at  $2 
to  $2.25  for  U.  S.  No.  l’s.  North  Carolina 
clean-up  offerings  brought  $1.90  to  $2.10  per 
barrel. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  was  largely  one  of  quality 
during  the  past  week.  Fine  fresh  offerings  sold 
well,  but  much  of  the  stock  arriving  was  in 
heated  condition  and  such  moved  very  slowly  at 
lower  prices.  Receipts  during  the  week  were 
lighter,  totaling  only  38,555  cases  compared 
with  45.504  eases  during  the  week  previous  and 
34.447  cases  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
1930.  Carefully  candled  and  selected  stock 
topped  the  market  at  27  to  29c.  Pacific  Coast 
Whites  were  also  strong  and  sold  well  at  26 
to  28c.  Some  fancy  nearby  whites  were  firm, 
but  as  a  whole  the  quality  was  not  as  uniform 
as  western  packs.  Best  nearbys  sold  at  26  to 
29c.  Browns  were  rather  slow  at  23  to  26c, 

but  the  market  was  about  steady.  Mid-west 
mixed  colors  were  slow,  because  of  arrivals  of 
some  offerings  in  a  heated  condition.  Mixed 
colors  brought  21  to  22c.  The  hot  spell  resulted 
in  the  trade  turning  to  cold-storage  stocks  and 
the  movement  from  storage  was  heavier  than 
for  several  weeks. 

The  best  quality  and  sized  live  fowls  and 
chickens  sold  well  during  the  past  few  days 

and  the  market  for  such  was  firm.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  ordinary  offerings,  however,  was  slow 
and  some  accumulations  were  noted.  Fancy 
Plymouth  Rocks  brought  22  to  23c,  while  mixed 
colors  sold  at  20  to  21c.  Leghorns  were  rather 
slow,  on  account  of  quality  and  best  marks  sold 

at  16  to  17c,  with  ordinary  at  12  to  15c.  Broil¬ 

ers  were  slow  and  Plymouth  Rocks  sold  at  32 
to  33c.  Leghorns  were  rather  poor  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  20  to  22c  was  the  usual  price  range. 
Old  roosters  continued  slow  at  13  to  14c.  Ducks 
met  a  limited  demand  and  the  market  was  slow 
at  15  to  17c  for  White  Pekins. 

Dressed  poultry  was  in  moderate  receipt  and 
the  market  was  steady  to  firm  for  offerings  of 
good  and  fancy  quality.  Receipts  for  the  week 
totaled  503,370  lbs.  compared  with  722.444  lbs. 
the  week  previous  and  530.432  IDs.  during  the. 
same  week  of  last  year.  Desirable  sized  fowls 
were  steady  and  western  boxed  marks  sold  at 
23  to  24c  for  birds  weighing  4%  to  5  lbs. 
Broilers  met  a  dull  demand  and  trading  was 
limited.  Most  sales  of  birds  weighing*  2  to 
2%  lbs.  brought  32  to  33c.  Long  Island  ducks 
moved  slowly,  but  the  market  held  steady  at 
18c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  and  straw  market  was  quiet  all 
week.  Receipts  of  hay  were  light,  but  fully 
ample  for  the  light  demand.  Best  feeding  hay 
sold  a t  $15  to  $20  per  ton,  depending  on  the 
quality  and  location  in  the  market.  Rye  straw 
was  steady  and  brought  $14.50  to  $15.50  per  ton. 
while  wheat  and  oat  straw  moved  slowly  at 
$11.50  to  $12.50  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
0  to  7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey  herds,  qt.,  8c:  cows,  fresh  milk,  registered, 
$200  to  $250:  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  choice, 
$90  to  $100;  cows,  fresli  milk,  grades,  good,  $70 
to  $80;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  common.  $45 
to  $05;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $8; 
veal  calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $14  to  $10:  veal 
calves,  milk  fed,  good,  $10  to  $13;  lambs,  $7 
to  $10;  sheep,  $3  to  $4;  fowls,  live,  heavy,  lb., 
20  to  22c;  chickens.  28  to  30c;  broilers,  24  to 
25c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  24  to  25c. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
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to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt..  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livery.  lb..  35  to  40c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb..  20  to  27c:  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs.  lb..  24  to  25c:  -hoese.  whole  milk, 
lb..  22  to  24c:  cheese,  part  skim,  II).,  17  to 
19c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb..  10  to  12c;  eggs,  farm¬ 
ers’  delivery,  doz..  35c:  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
mixed,  doz.,  29  to  31c;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
chickens.  11)..  40  to  45c:  broilers,  lb..  35  to  40c; 
asparagus,  bch.,  18  to  20c:  strawberries,  bskt.' 
18  to  20e;  cabbage,  lb.,  4  to  5c.  F.  A.  C. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 


Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good  .... 

Medium  . 

Common  . . 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good.... 

Medium  . 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . . .  . 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good.  beef.... 

Cutter  and  medium  . . 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  gd.  and  eh.. 

Medium  . 

Cull  and  common  . 

Calves,  250  to  350,  gd.  ami  eh. 
Common  and  medium  . 

HOGS 


- $7.00@$8.00 

....  0.00®  7.00 

-  4.75®  0.00 

....  0.75®  7.75 
.  .  . .  5.75®  6.75 

-  0.75®  7.75 

- 4.25®  0.75 

-  4.00®  5.00 

. ...  3.25®  4.00 
.  ...  2.00®  3.25 

-  4.25®  5.00 

-  3.00®  4.25 

-  0.00®  8.00 

- 4.25®  0.00 

-  2.00®  4.25 

- 4.50®  0.50 

.  ...  2.50@  4.50 


Lt.  wts.,  140  to  100,  gd.  and  ch... 
Lt.  Its.,  100  to  180,  gd.  and  ch.... 

180  to  200.  gd.  and  ch . 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  220.  gd.  and  cli.. 

220  to  250.  gd.  and  ch . 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  (o  290,  gd.  and  ch. 

290  to  350.  gd.  and  ch . 

Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  gd.  and  ch... 

SHEEP 


$8.00@$8.25 
7’. 90®  8.10 
7.80@  8.00 
7.00®  8.00 
7.20®  7.75 
0.75®  7.30 
0.35®  6.85 
4.75®  5.50 
7.05®  8.00 


(Shorn  Basis,  Except  Lambs) 


Lambs,  90  down,  gd.  and  ch . 

Medium  . 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch . 

All  wts.,  common  . 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch 
Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  gd 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch . 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch . 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com . 


$0.00  @$7.50 
5.00®  0.00 
5.00®  7.50 
3.50®  5.00 
2.00@)  4.50 
1.25®  3.00 
1.25®  2.50 
1.00®  2.50 
.50®  1.25 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


aauvFPnniTBY 


ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet, 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Accurate  Weights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
method— Top  Prices— Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder 
Tags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 

SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  8.— BROILERS  especially  wanted  now. 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-0  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s,  Rrsdstreet’g  or  any  commercial  agency 


To  SHIPPERS  of  LIVE  POULTRY 
We  Save  Your  SHRINKAGE 

Besides  getting  you  top  prices  for  your  birds,  and  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  returns,  our  thoroughly  trained  experts 
feed  and  water  the  poultry  completely  before  selling 
so  as  to  hold  your  transit  shrink  down  to  a  minimum! 

Tags  and  Coops  Furnished  on  Request. 

Send  Us  Your  Next  Shipment. 

CHARLES  WERNER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 

■— S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST—- 


Commission  Merchants 

FRUITS  and  PRODUCE 

319  WASHINGTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

BHaanHl  ESTABLISHED  I  865 


ship  your 


FRUIT  ajvd  PRODUCE 


W.  O.  &  H.  W.  Davis,  Inc. 

Commission  Merchants 

103  .Mil!  It  A  Y  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Established  18  65 


wwr,  lirrll  BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
file  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duans  Strset  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL"B^ 
blocdtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15  fm 
years  BALANCED  B  R  E E  D I  N G  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth.  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


k 

I 


OSS 

'Jai'm 

R.I.Reds 

REPUTATION 


WITH  A 

won  in  hottest  competition  at  leading  Egg- 
Laying  Contests. 

Trapnested  —  Blood-Tested 

Low  Summer  Prices  on  Chicks  and  10-week- 
old  Pullets — all  our  own  strain.  Breeding 
Cockerels  for  Fall  delivery. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 
ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  50 

Tancred  Strain  Leghorns  $3.75 

Barred  Rocks  -  4.50 

R.  I.  Reds  -  4.75 

Assorted  -  -  -  -  3.75 


lOO  500 

$7.00  $32.50 

8.50  40.00 

9.00  42.50 

7.00  32.50 


Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  K  E.  C.  Broun,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

Quality  White  Leghorns 

10  WEEKS  OLD  &  READY-TO-LAY 
Write  for  prices 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  10  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cosh  or  C.  O.  1>.  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . *7.00  *83.50  *05 

Heavy  Mixed .  0.00  .  .... 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


r%  s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  O 

PulletS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THlCLMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks....  7c 
400  or  More  at..  6c 
Heavy  Mixed....  6c 

Safe  delivery.  Prompt  shipment. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


L  WHITE  Oil  I  I  CTQ  Ten  weeks-  "P-  March, 
EGHORN  I  ULLL  I  v  April  and  May  hatched. 
High  grade,  range -raised  birds.  Ask  for  prices  and 
folder.  FISHER  BROTHERS,  Atlantic,  Penna. 

Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  stock.  Prompt  delivery 

Satisfaction  Guar.  LAKF.YIF.W  POULTRY  FARM,  Barber, N.Y 


mirvi  1 1W PC- White  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
U  U  uIYLIlllJJ  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factoryville,  Pa. 


Mammoth  pekin  ducklings,  S20  per  100,  small 
lots  22c  each.  Harry  Lester,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Pekins,  quality  and  promptness 
UUCKIingS  guar.  Write  for  prices.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  M.T. 


1  0-WEEK 
BRONZE 


POULTS 


$2.00  EACH,  F.  O.  B. 
Artzdale  Farm,  Woodstock, Va* 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 


AUGUST  POULTS,  50c  — 

II.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock, N.  II. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.75 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

14‘2-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Summer  Care  of  Growing  | 
Pullets 

The  profits  of  next  Winter’s  egg  busi¬ 
ness  depend  largely  on  the  pullets  that 
now  occupy  the  range.  Are  they  receiv¬ 
ing  a  chance  to  make  the  most  of  the  free 
range  season,  toward  developing  the  vi¬ 
tality  and  stamina  that  is  so  necessary 
to  heavy  egg  production? 

The  problems  of  the  poultryman  at 
this  season  are  many  and  varied,  and 
unless  careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
range  birds,  the  foundation  for  future 
trouble  will  develop. 

An  abundance  of  clean  wholesome  food 
and  drink  must  be  available  at  all  times. 
They  should  have  unlimited  grass,  clover 
or  Alfalfa  pasture.  Too  often  our  ranges 
are  bare  of  that  soft  succulent  grass,  so 
much  relished  by  poultry,  and  instead 
there  remains  only  a  hard  woody  grass 
stubble. 

Shade  is  an  important  factor  in 
growth  and  protection  of  the  growing 
pullet.  If  there  is  no  natural  shade  on 
the  range,  artificial  shade  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  means  of  canvas  stretched  over 
poles  like  the  fly  of  a  tent.  Rows  of  corn 
or  sunflowers  offer  excellent  shade  on  the 
treeless  range. 

Ample  roosting  space  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  the  birds  encouraged  to  roost 
early  in  life.  Early  roosting  prevents 
crowding  and  allows  the  individual  more 
freedom  of  action  and  better  air.  Crowd¬ 
ing  and  sweating  in  the  houses  without 
roosts,  retards  growth  and  weakens 
vitality. 

Houses  should  be  cleaned  and  disin¬ 
fected  frequently.  Shavings  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  material  for  litter  during  the 
Summer  months.  Guard  against  pos¬ 
sible  infection  from  red  mites  by  paint¬ 
ing  perches  and  walls  with  carbolineum, 
or  by  spraying  the  houses  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  crude  carbolic  acid  and 
kerosene,  several  times  during  the 
Summer. 

When  more  than  one  house  is  located 
in  the  same  field,  check  up  on  the  number 
of  birds  in  each  house  at  night  and  make 
sure  that  too  many  birds  do  not  form  the 
habit  of  roosting  in  one  house.  Plenty 
of  distance  between  houses,  at  least  100 
feet,  and  preferably  more,  will  aid  in 
overcoming  this  evil.  Check  up  on  the 
ventilation  and  make  sure  that  it  is 
adequate  at  all  times.  This  is  especiallv 
important  on  hot  nights,  when  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  ventilation,  the  glass  sash 
in  the  front  of  the  house  should  be 
removed. 

Where  there  are  many  hatches  during 
a  season  and  several  weeks  difference  in 
the  ages  of  the  various  batches  of  birds, 
they  should  be  placed  on  separate  ranges 
or  in  houses  placed  much  farther  apart 
than  usual,  in  order  that  the  older  pul¬ 
lets  may  not  annoy  the  young  ones  by 
driving  them  from  the  feed  hoppers  and 
thus  prevent  them  from  making  normal 
growth. 

Protect  the  growing  chicks  from  hawks, 
owls,  rats,  skunks,  weasels,  cats  and 
dogs.  Much  trouble  from  these  sources 
may  be  avoided  by  having  screened  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  to  close  all  openings  at 
night. 

A  well-grown,  healthy  and  vigorous  lot 
of  pullets  in  the  laying  house  next  Fall 
is  your  best  assurance  of  poultry  profits. 
A  little  extra  time  spent  in  caring  for 
them  while  on  range  is  the  best  possible 
insurance  against  disappointment. 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 


Weak  Turkeys 

What  can  I  do  for  turkeys  about  three 
weeks  old  that  have  leg  weakness?  I 
have  been  feeding  them  sour  milk,  mash, 
and  water.  I  have  not  given  them  any 
corn  as  yet.  It  may  be  that  they  need 
corn.  N.  S. 

New  York. 

Leg  weakness  is  not  a  disease  for 
whic-h  one  can  give  a  remedy  but  rather 
an  indication  of  weakness  from  some  lack 
in  nutrition  or  disorder.  Sour  milk  is 
an  excellent  food  for  young  turkeys,  and 
any  mash  suited  to  chicks  may  well  be 
fed.  Without  knowing  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  in  your  poults,  it  is  impossible 
to  prescribe  a  suitable  change  in  manage¬ 
ment.  Corn  is  not  needed  to  prevent 
such  weakness,  but  may  be  fed  when 
poults  are  old  enough  to  eat  it  as  part 
of  the  ration. 

If  you  have  m>t  already  done  so,  ex¬ 
amine  the  heads  and  bodies  of  these 
poults  carefully  for  head  and  body  lic-e. 
Grease  the  heads  with  a  little  simple 
grease,  smearing  it  upon  the  skin  be¬ 
neath  the  feathers,  and  use  any  good  lice 
powder  upon  the  body  under  the  wings 
and  about  the  tail.  Lice  are  pretty  sure 
to  he  found  if  the  poults  are  with  liens. 
If  brooded  by  a  lien,  use  the  lice  powder 
freely  upon  her.  And,  finally,  do  not 
attempt  to  raise  young  turkeys  where 
they  will  come  in  contact  with  any  other 
poultry  or  in  quarters  that  have  been 
used  by  other  fowls.  It  is  practically 
impossible,  as  the  germs  of  blackhead 
are  carried  in  the  droppings  of  hens  and 
few  young  poults  escape  infection  if  al¬ 
lowed  access  to  these  droppings  or  soil 
contaminated  by  them.  M.  b.  d. 


“I  don’t  see  why  Senator  Frost  got 
sore  because  the  Buttle  announced  he  was 
retiring  from  politics.”  “Well,  the  make¬ 
up  man  by  mistake  put  the  article  under 
the  heading,  ‘Public  Improvements’.” 
-Tit-Bits. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 
will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WOLF  -  Certified  Chicks 


LAST  CHANCE  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 


S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas . $2.00 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks .  2.50 

S.  ('.  &  It.  0.  It.  I.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas .  2.50 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buif  Orpingtons .  2.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 3.25 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed .  2.00 

Assorted  Odds  Mixed .  1-75 

Order  direct  from  this  ad — or  send  for  our  beautiful  catalog 
Quality  Chicks,  also  our  100%  delivery  and  we  also  guarantee  the 


25  50  100  300  500  1000 

$3.75  $  6.95  $19.95  $32.25  $  64.00 

4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

4.75  8.95  25.95  42.25  84.00 

6.25  11.95  34.95  54.75  109.50 

3.75  7.00  20.00  32.50  65.00 

3.50  6.50  19.00  27.00  55.00 

giving  description  of  "Wolf-Certified" 
livability  of  your  baby  chicks  for  ten 


days  after  you  receive  them, 
order.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &.  BREEDING  FARMS, 


we  want  you 
for  balance. 


to  be  satisfied.  Order  today.  Send  $1  with  your 


Dept.  16, 


GIBS0NBURG,  OHIO 


SpXCIAL/EGG  bred  chicks 


V5-EINO  NO  MONEY  ^WB  C.O.LX 

Rigidly  inspected  by  experts.  From  high-grade,  heavy  layers  or  exceptional  stamina  and  out¬ 
standing  laving  ability.  Bred  thru  generations  for  vitality  and  high-egg  production.  Pure-lned, 
healthy  carefully  selected.  100%  alive,  postpaid.  Cat  Free.  15  25  50  100  300  500 

S  C  Eng  Wh  or  Br.  Leghorns  or  Anconas . $1 .50  $2.00  $3.50  $6.50  $19.25  $32.00 

VVh  Buff  or  Bar  Rocks,  Wh.  or  Sil.  Wyandottes .  1.90  2.50  4.50  8.50  25.00  41.50 

S  C  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  Wh.  or  Buff  Orpingtons .  1.90  2.50  4.50  8.50  25.00  41.50 

Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  .  2-40  3.25  6.25  12.00  35.50  59.00 

Heavy  Assorted,  All  Good  Chicks . 3.75  7*00  20.75  34.50 


raifivf  chicks  ^ 


GROW  WENE  BROILER  CHICKS  FOR  EXTRA  FALL  AND  WINTER  PROFITS 

Keen  the  brooder  equipment  working.  Broilers  return  quick  profits.  YVe’re  hatching  every  Thursday  tbrough- 
^rye?r^erc»4eds.  also  Jteds.  W^ndottes  and  Books  8-TO  week  old  Uffin  Pullets  now  read. 


JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $6  per  100.  Rocks,  $7. 
Wyandottes,  $7.  Light  Broil¬ 
ers,  $5.  Heavy.  $6.  21  years 
in  business.  Catalog  free. 
100%  delivery. 


.^TvnrrnTrn/i  T>  A 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  Large  Type  Barron  English 
S.  C.  AVliite  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  to  Pedigreed 
cockerels.  Extra  quality  chicks  from 
free  range  selected  stock.  At  $7  per 
100;  $33.50  per  500;  $65  per  1,000. 
Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  catalog. 
ROBERT  L.  CLAUSE*,  Box  R,  Kleinleltersville,  Pa 


PULLETS 

Blood-  Tested — Bred-to-Lay 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns— R.  I.  Reds 

12-Weeks  old,  also  Ready-To-Lay  Range  grown 
on  clover  sod.  YAZrite  to-day  for  prices. 

Immediate  delivery 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  R0SEM0NT,  N.  J. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns. $3.25  $6.00  $27.50  $50 


s.  c. 

Tom  Bar’ll  Wh. 

Legh. . 

.  3.25 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

Barred 

Rocks  &  It.  I. 

Reds . . 

.  4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

White 

Wyandottes. . . . 

.  4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

White 

Rocks . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

32.50 

60 

Light  Mix.,  $5.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.,  $6.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  Post  Paid.  Order  direct. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 
Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  ..  .$6.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31)  . . . $7.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $7.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $5.50  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  AH 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 


English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $2.13  $3.75  $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  1.75  3.00  5.00 

500  lots,  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CJR. 
Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit  ](l() 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Parks  Bd.  Rocks  (P.73C31) . 7.00 

_  White  Wyan.  &  White  Rocks....  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed.,  $6.00—100;  Light  Mixed,  $5.50—100 
Special  prices  on  large  lots 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


Cherry  Hill  Chicks 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Str . $6.50 

Special  Mated— Blood  Tested  .  9.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns — Everlay  Str . 7.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Breeds  .  7.00 

Assorted  Light  Breeds  .  6-00 

For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  Orders 
of  500  or  more  Lac  less  per  chick.  Order  direct  from 
this  adv.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Circular  free. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Calh  or  C.  O.  It.  100  500  1000 

Tanc.  or  Barron  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh.$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

g  c  n.  |  Beds .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Liglit  Mixed.  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.50—100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  f.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

PARKS  BCiD-?0- , 

Pullets  and  Cockerels,  80c  each 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Barred 
Hocks.  Records  up  to  357  eggs  in  1  year- 148  eggs  in 
148  days-Laying  at  90  days.  Customers  profits  $8  09 
per  hen.  Winners  in  40  contests. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  7c  each  —  Heavy  Mixed  6c  each 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

ClI AS.  F  E  W IN G  Kt.  a  MeOIDKK,  PA. 

?el!t°eS  barred  rock  chicks 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

lOO— S7.00  500— S33.00  lOOO— *65.00 

SMITH’S  VALL0NIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

1  A  A  A  While  Dill  I  CTC  rea<iy  Ju'y  15-  12->3  wks., 

1000  Leghorn  rULLtld  *1.  100  acre  range.  Large 
healthy,  from  selected  stock.  Norman  Treble,  Holly.  V.  Y. 

•  .  llAH  ItEl*  BRPKS  ajmo  hatching  eggs 

Chicks  <«  >"»* 

C.  0.  ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Sealord,  Delaware 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  .  .$2.25  $4.25  $7.75  $38.00  $75 
W.  Bocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyan.  .2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.50  68 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

fhlT  *  ¥  IT1!!  Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

(PUAL1I  I  White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

yxttiuii  u.  Bar],ed  Rocks  .  8 .00 

1,  H  I  I,  K  S  Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

V/U1V1IJ  Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

50Q  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 

Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  <  «.J- 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  apre.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Bocks  . $7.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  8.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00 — 100 

100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROM1G,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bd.  A  Wh.  Bocks,  *7-100  Heavy  Mixed,  *6-100 
10055  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  IV.  PAIGE  -  -  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CRICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 

S7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6  per  100.  We 
ship  O.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  10055  del.  guar. 

Jas,  E.  L'lah,  Box  R,  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 

IIODTV  rnirifC  Hatched  in  a  new  .James- 
HIMI  I  Lull/Iij  way  Incubator  Hatcher 
Wh.  &  Brd.  Rocks,  $7—100,  200  for  $13.50;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $0-100.  Ol  der  C.O.D.  Less  than  100  lots,  lc  mure. 
Quality  and  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
FEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

/-iff,  ntrn  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Beds,  $8;  Leghot  ns  or 
I  H  I  Ai  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.50;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

|anipi/C  ran  100  Bocks  or  Beds,  $8:  Leghorns 
LnlblVij  L«U«1L  $G  00;  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light,  $G. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  05*  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVEU,  Box  73,  MeAliaterville,  Pa. 

Dill  I  CTQ— s-  c-  w-  LEGHORNS— Range  reared. 
■  ULLL  I  O  12  weeks  old  and  over. 

II.  T.  TII.LOTSON,  Highland  Poultry  F'arrn,  King  F'orry,  N.  Y 

1\JICE~  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS 

March  hatch,  $1.60  ea.  Carl  Dorn,  R.  1,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Divine  Office 
of  the  Kitchen 

“God  walks  among  the  pots  and  pipkins.” 
— St.  Theresa. 

Lord  of  the  pots  and  pipkins,  since  I  have 
no  time  to  be 

A  saint  by  doing  lovely  things  and  vigil- 
ing  with  Thee, 

By  watching  in  the  twilight  dawn,  and 
storming  Heaven’s  gates, 

Make  me  a  saint  by  getting  meals  and 
washing  of  the  plates ! 

Lord  of  the  pots  and  pipkins,  please,  I 
offer  Thee  for  souls, 

The  tiresomeness  of  tea  leaves,  and  the 
sticky  porridge  bowls  ! 

Remind  me  of  the  things  1  need,  not  just 
to  save  the  stairs, 

But  so  that  I  may  perfectly  lay  tables 
into  prayers. 

Accept  my  roughened  hands  because 
I  made  them  so  for  Thee  ! 

1 ‘re tend  my  dish-mop  is  a  bow,  which, 
heavenly  harmony 

Makes  on  a  fiddle  frying-pan ;  it  is  so 
hard  to  clean, 

And  oh,  so  horrid  1  Hear,  dear  Lord,  the 
music  that  I  mean  ! 

Although  I  must  have  Martha  hands,  I 
have  a  Mary  mind, 

And  when  I  black  the  boots,  I  try  Thy 
sandals,  Lord,  to  find. 

I  think  of  how  they  trod  our  earth,  what 
time  I  scrub  the  floor, 

Accept  this  meditation  when  I  haven’t 
time  for  more. 

Vespers  and  Compline  come  to  pass  by 
washing  supper  things 
And,  mostly,  I  am  very  tired;  and  all 
the  heart  that  sings 
About  the  morning’s  work,  is  gone,  be¬ 
fore  me,  into  bed. 

Lend  me,  dear  Lord,  Thy  Tireless  Heart, 
to  work  in  me  instead  ! 

My  Matins  are  said  over-night  to  praise 
and  bless  Thy  Name 
Beforehand  for  tomorrow’s  work,  which 
will  he  just  the  same ; 

So  that  it  seems  I  go  to  bed  still  in  my 
working  dress, 

Lord,  make  Thy  Cinderella  soon  a  Heav¬ 
enly  Princess ! 

Warm  all  the  kitchen  with  Thy  Love, 
and  light  it  with  Thy  I’eace  ! 
Forgive  the  worrying,  and  make  the 
grumbling  words  to  cease. 

Lord,  who  laid  breakfast  on  the  shore, 
forgive  the  word  which  saitli 
“Can  any  good  thing  come  to  God  out  of 
poor  Nazareth?” 

—Cecily  W.  Hallack. 

* 

The  following  is  a  standard  method 
for  canning  pickled  beets:  Cook  young 
beets  just  as  you  would  for  table  use. 
Slip  off  skins.  Pack  into  jars.  Fill  jars 
with  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water, 
adding  salt  and  a  little  sugar  if  desired. 
Adjust  rubber  and  cover,  seal  lightly,  and 
process  in  kettle  for  one  hour,  then  seal 
tight.  If  the  vinegar  is  very  strong,  use 
one  part  vinegar  to  two  parts  water. 

* 

If  the  children  seem  tired  of  the  be- 
tween-meals  glass  of  milk,  try  sprink¬ 
ling  a  pinch  of  nutmeg  on  top.  It  is  just 
a  little  different,  and  is  usually  liked. 

* 

Regular  campers,  especially  the  Boy 
Scouts,  know  how  to  cook  meat  like 
Turkish  kabob,  by  stringing  pieces  on  a 
pointed  stick,  and  frizzling  over  a  good 
bed  of  glowing  white  hot  coals.  The 
stick  should  be  green  wood,  18  inches 
long,  and  about  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger ;  one  end  is  stuck  in  the  ground  so 
that  the  stick  slants  over  the  fire.  Any 
kind  of  meat  may  be  cooked  in  this  way. 
Less  common  is  a  combination  of  cheese 
and  bacon  :  Cut  American  cheese  into  one 
or  two-inch  cubes,  cover  on  all  sides  with 
bacon,  fasten  securely  with  toothpicks  or 
small  splinters  and -place  on  your  stick — 
taking  care  that  the  bacon  completely  en¬ 
closes  the  cheese.  Then  cook  over  the  fire 
until  the  bacon  is  done  to  suit  you.  Have 
a  “pocket-book”  roll  ready  open  and  but¬ 
tered — slip  the  “buried  nugget”  off  the 
stick  into  the  biscuit  and  eat  at  once.  We 
prepare  a  somewhat  similar  cheese  and 
bacon  dish  in  the  oven.  Slices  of  bread 
are  buttered,  and  cut  into  strips  or 
quarters.  Each  piece  of  bread  is  covered 
with  thinly  sliced  cheese,  and  a  strip  of 
bacon  laid  over  it.  It  is  then  put  in  a 
quick  oven  and  cooked  until  the  bacon  is 
browned  and  the  bread  lightly  toasted. 
This  is  a  favorite  supper  dish.  A  varia¬ 


tion  is  to  use  slices  of  tomato  instead  of 
cheese,  laying  the  bacon  over  the  tomato. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Among  girls’  camp  clothes  in  one  large 
shop  we  saw  pleated  bloomers  of  chain- 
bray,  gray,  blue,  green  or  tan,  for  $1.55, 
in  poplin,  navy,  green  or  black,  $2.25, 
and  storm  serge,  navy,  brown,  green  or 
black,  $4.25.  Fitted  bloomers  of  French 
serge  were  $4.75.  The  sizes  were  six  to 
20  years.  Much  of  the  clothing  especial¬ 
ly  designed  for  camp  wear  is  excellent  for 
vacation  time  in  the  country. 

Waterproof  ponchos,  black  or  tan,  cost 
from  $2  up.  Those  which  have  the  open¬ 
ing  finished  with  a  close  collar  that  can 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


292  —  Attractive 

Style.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years,  36 
a  n  d  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
Vi  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  10,  18,  20 

years,  30,  38,  40 

and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  3 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


designed  in  sizes 
30,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
40  and  48-in.  bust 


measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  37/s  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


437 — For  Tiny  Tots. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  1,  2, 
4  and  0  years.  Size 
4  requires  IV2  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  3%  yds-  of 
braid.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


be  fastened  up  around  the  neck,  together 
with  a  waterproof  hat,  are  a  necessity 
for  the  rumble  seat  in  bad  weather. 

Large  hats  of  Tuscan  straw  with  vel¬ 
vet  crowns  have  appeared  for  Summer 
wear.  The  crown  is  draped  and  the  brims 
curve  to  give  a  becoming  outline.  They  are 
shown  in  a  variety  of  color  combinations. 

We  noticed  one  of  the  large  shops 
which  does  not  sell  groceries  offers  Eng¬ 
lish  tarragon  malt  vinegar  for  45  cents 
a  bottle.  It  is  used  to  acquire  a  hand¬ 
some  tan  without  blistering  or  burning. 
The  vinegar  is  applied  on  face,  arms,  and 
any  other  exposed  parts,  and  renewed  as 
it  dries.  The  result  is  a  rich  smooth  tan 
without  uncomfortable  burning.  The  sell¬ 
ers  say  that  vinegar  absorbs  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  the  sun,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  science  endorses  this.  At 
any  rate,  a  tarragon  vinegar  tan  appears 
to  he  the  fashion. 

One  of  the  new  Summer  fashions  is  an 
ensemble  of  silk  crepe  and  cotton  lace. 
The  sleeveless  dress  is  of  silk  crepe  with 
a  yoke  of  cotton  lace,  and  there  is  a 
separate  coat  of  cotton  lace.  The  silk 
and  lace  are  of  the  same  color,  white  or 
a  pastel  shade.  These  ensembles  cost 
around  $20.  There  are  also  ensembles 
of  the  cotton  lace,  both  dress  and  jacket 
of  lace.  The  dresses  are  simply  made 
with  molded  hip  and  flaring  skirt,  sleeve¬ 


less,  with  a  satin  slip ;  the  jackets  have 
long  sleeves,  either  close-fitting  or  with 
a  hell  flare.  These  ensembles  cost  around 
$30;  they  are  charming  in  the  pastel 
shades.  We  think  tea  rose  pink  is  espe¬ 
cially  pretty. 

Outdoor  showers  are  among  the  new 
Summer  comforts.  They  have  a  firm 
base,  which  can  be  staked,  and  a  6-ft. 
upright  with  shower  ring,  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  enameled  so  it  cannot  rust.  Imagine 
the  joy  of  the  children  who,  clad  in  their 
bathing  suits,  can  enjoy  such  a  shower 
on  a  hot  day  !  Wherever  there  is  water 
piped  in,  such  a  shower  would  gladden  a 
farm  family,  and  could  he  arranged  for 
(he  comfort  of  the  men  coming  in  from 
field  work.  Various  department  stores 
offer  these  outdoor  showers  for  around 
$2.75  to  $3. 

Mesh  dresses  and  mesh  stockings  have 
continued  very  popular  this  season,  and 
now  we  see  mesh  gloves.  As  they  are 
porous  and  washable  they  are  very  cool. 
In  the  favored  six-button  length,  we  sec 
them  in  white,  eggshell  and  brown  for 
$1  a  pair. 


Raspberries  for  All 

The  birds  have  found  the  raspberries! 
So  have  we!  But  there  are  enough  for 
all  of  us,  and  some  of  them  will  be  used 
in  the  following  ways.  Just  as  humans 
sometimes  “get  into  a  jam,”  so  do  rasp¬ 
berries.  Here  is  how  they  got  into  a 
jam  betty.  Cream  together  half  a  cup  of 
granulated  sugar  with  four  level  table¬ 
spoons  of  sweet  butter.  Into  two  cups  of 
raspberry  jam  mix  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  four  eggs,  then  add  the  four  beaten 
egg  yolks.  Stir  all  together.  Butter  a 
deep  pudding  dish,  lining  the  bottom  with 
a  layer  of  soft  bread  crumbs,  over  which 
place  a  layer  of  the  jam  mixture  alternat¬ 
ing  with  crumbs  until  the  dish  is  full, 
having  a  crumb  layer  on  top.  Bake  about 
an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  serve 
with  a  fruit  sauce  made  from  diluted  jam. 

You  might  like  to  celebrate  the  month 
of  July  with  these  raspberry  fire  crackers. 
Use  this  rule  and  they  should  go  off  nice¬ 
ly  :  Make  a  dough  of  one  pint  of  flour, 
three  teaspoons  of  granulated  sugar,  half 
a  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  level  teaspoons  of 
baking  -powder,  and  enough  sweet  milk 
for  a  dough  to  roll  out.  Place  on  a  board, 
pat  out.  to  about  half  an  inch  thickness, 
and  with  a  floured  knife  make  into  strips 
about  an  inch  wide  and  ten  inches  long. 
Roll  the  strips  around  small  baking 
powder  cans,  place  on  end  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven.  When  done,  carefully  remove 
from  the  tins,  fill  with  crushed  and 
sweetened  red  raspberries,  and  dust  with 
powdered  sugar. 

For  supper  try  these  raspberry  tea 
muffins:  Use  three  level  cups  of  flour, 
measured  after  sifting,  three  level  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking  powder,  three-fourths  of 
a  level  teaspoon  of  salt,  one-fourth  cup 
of  sugar  one-fourlh  cup  of  butter  or 
other  shortening  (butter  is  best),  one 
well-beaten  egg,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
and  one  cup  of  ripe  raspberries  dusted 
with  part  of  the  flour.  Have  ready  a  hot 
oven  and  mix  the  muffins  quickly. 

Then,  next  morning,  have  breakfast 
raspberries:  Into  individual  sauce  dishes 
heap  clean,  freshly  picked  ripe  raspber¬ 
ries,  and  cover  them  thickly  with  powd¬ 
ered  sugar. 

For  dinner,  make  for  the  family  a  red 
raspberry  cross  bar.  Be  wise,  and  make 
it  in  your  largest  pie  plate.  Make  a 
crust  of  a  scant  cup  of  flour,  one-fourth 
level  teaspoon  of  salt,  one-third  of  a  cup 
shortening,  half  a  teaspoon  of  baking 
powder,  and  the  coldest  water  possible. 
Oil  a  pie  plate  a  hit  and  fit  into  it  an 
under  crust.  Mash  three  cups  of  ripe  red 
raspberries  with  three-fourths  of  a  cup 
of  granulated  sugar  and  mix  with  one 
beaten  egg  yolk  and  two  level  teaspoons 
of  sifted  flour.  Fill  into  the  under  crust. 
Roll  the  remainder  of  the  paste  for  cut¬ 
ting  thickly  half-inch  wide  strips  to  place 
across  the  top  of  the  filled  pie,  moistening 
the  ends  where  they  meet  the  rim.  Bake 
in  hot  oven. 

Next  day  try  a  raspberry  rice  pudding. 
Make  it  this  way :  Stew  enough  clean 
ripe  raspberries  in  richly  sweetened  wa¬ 
ter  (using  same  amount  of  granulated 
sugar  as  water)  to  make  a  heavy  syrup. 
Boil  a  scant  half-cup  of  washed  rice 
with  about  one  cup  of  boiling  water  for 
15  minutes.  Then  add  to  the  rice  half 
a  cup  of  the  stewed  raspberries  and  a 
cup  of  the  raspberry  syrup,  and  cook  all 
together  until  the  rice  is  tender.  Fold  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  white  of  one  egg.  set  in 
the  icebox  to  chill,  and’ serve  with  this 
custard  sauce :  Heat  to  the  scalding  point 
in  a  double  boiler  two  cups  of  sweet  milk. 
Beat  two  whole  eggs  and  the  one  remain¬ 
ing  egg  white,  and  add  to  them  one- 
fourth  cup  of  granulated  sugar  and  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  salt.  Add  slowly  to 
the  scalded  milk,  stirring  constantly  un¬ 
til  it  thickens.  Watch,  and  as  soon  as  it 
coats  the  spoon,  remove  from  the  fire,  let 
cool,  then  flavor  with  half  a  teaspoon  of 
vanilla.  Should  it  overcook  and  coagu¬ 
late,  beat  the  custard  hard  with  a  wheel 
egg-heater  until  smooth  again. 

And  as  raspberry  time  is  sherbet  time, 
let’s  have  one.  We’ll  make  it  so  easily 
this  way:  Mash  clean  ripe  raspberries 
for  making  one  pint  of  juice  and  warm 
it  enough  so  that  two  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  will  dissolve  readily  in  it.  Then 
cool  and  mix  well  with  one  quart  of  ice- 
cold  milk  and  freeze. 

Raspberry  gelatine  whip  is  very  good. 
This  is  the  rule :  Into  three  tablespoons 
of  cold  water  place  two-thirds  of  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  “quick”  gelatine  to  soften,  then 
add  three  tablespoons  of  boiling  water. 


Have  ready  half  a  cup  of  cold  raspber¬ 
ries  which  have  been  cooked  until  soft 
with  sugar  to  sweeten.  Combine  with 
the  gelatine  and  place  in  the  icebox  to 
chill  and  thicken.  When  about  three- 
quarters  thickened,  beat  with  an  egg 
whip  until  frothy.  Then  add  two  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites  and  one  cup  of  whipped 
cream.  Set  in  the  icebox  to  chill. 

For  another  supper  serve  a  fresh  rasp¬ 
berry  layer  cake.  Make  a  light  “butter 
cake”  of  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar, 
one-third  of  a  cup  of  sweet  butter,  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  a  little  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  flavoring,  two  cups  of  sifted 
flour  and  two  level  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  four  “Washington  pie” 
tins.  When  done,  cool,  and  place  between 
the  layers  a  Ailing  made  by  crushing 
lightly  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  fresh 
ripe  raspberries  with  one  cup  of  granu¬ 
lated  -sugar.  Make  a  meringue  and  place 
on  top. 

For  a  hot  day  enjoy  this  raspberry 
covered  iee :  Make  a  mixture  for  a  va¬ 
nilla  ice  cream  and  freeze  it  until  stiff. 
With  a  spoon,  carefully  line  a  mold  with 
it,  leaving  the  center  to  fill  in  with 
sweetened,  fresh  ripe  raspberries.  Put 
a  layer  of  the  ice  cream  over  the  top  and 
place  in  the  freezer  to  chill  for  30  to  45 
minutes.  Do  not  freeze.  Just  chill 
through. 

For  another  dinner  dessert  you  may 
try  a  raspberry  cottage  pudding.  For 
this  mix  a  hatter  using  one  cup  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  one-third  of  a  cup  of  short¬ 
ening  (part  butter),  one  beaten  egg,  half 
a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one-fourth  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  one  and  three-fourths  cups 
of  flour,  two  level  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  and  flavoring  or  not,  as  you 
choose.  ISome  do  not  like  flavoring  in  a 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Mosaic  Block — This,  pattern  is  chosen  to  use  up 
the  scraps  about  the  house,  as  many  colors  and 
prints  are  used.  This  makes  a  beautiful  pillow 
lop  by  selecting  either  silks  or  prints  with  a 
silky  finish.  The  blocks  for  the  quilt  are  joined 
solidly  and  this  makes  a  dark  and  serviceable 
quilt.  One  can  use  fewer  colors  if  desired  and 
have  the  quilt  made  to  match  the  colors  in  a 
room.  Price  of  pattern  is  15  cents.  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


cottage  pudding.  _  Pour  into  a  shallow 
baking  pan  well  oiled,  and  bake  20  to  30 
minutes.  When  done,  cut  into  squares, 
and  serve  with  ripe  raspberries  which 
have  been  sweetened  and  lightly  crushed. 
Pour  over  all  this  sweet  cream  sauce: 
Mix  one  cup  of  thick  sweet  cream  with 
one-third  of  a  cup  of  top  milk  and  beat 
to  stiffen.  Then  stir  in  half  a  teaspoon 
of  vanilla  and  one-third  of  a  cup  of 
powdered  sugar. 

Fresh  raspberry  tarts  are  delicious. 
Try  them,  and  see.  And  not  at  all  hard 
to  make,  either.  For  them  you  will  want 
a  rich  paste.  Boll  it  out,  cut  bottom  and 
top  rounds  as  for  ordinary  tarts,  and 
bake.  When  cool,  fill  with  fresh  filling 
made  by  mashing  one  cup  of  fresh  rasp¬ 
berries  with  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of 
granulated  sugar. 

Do  you  know  what  a  tasty  and  “differ¬ 
ent”  preserve  the  combination  of  rhubarb 
with  raspberry  makes?  You’ll  like  it.  To 
make  it,  you'll  need  one  quart  of  fresh 
ripe  raspberries  and  a  quart  of  rhubarb 
(not  old).  Also  three  pounds  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar.  Cut  the  rhubarb  into  half- 
inch  slices,  leaving  the  peel  on.  Mix  to¬ 
gether  the  quart  of  raspberries  and  the 
sugar,  mash  well  and  add  to  the  cut 
rhubarb.  Cook  slowly,  watching  to  pre¬ 
vent  scorching,  until  thick  and  clear.  Fill 
hot.  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Raspberries  and  currants  together 
make  a  tine  combination  for  jelly.  If  you 
have  never  tried  them  that  way,  you’ve 
missed  something  good.  Use  them  in  this 
way:  Select  them  when  not  too  ripe,  and 
gather  them  in  dry  weather  (not  after  a 
rain).  Take  only  perfect  fruit.  Stem, 
wash  and  drain  equal  parts  raspberries 
and  currants,  place  in  a  preserving  kettle 
and  mash.  Heat  slowly,  stirring.  When 
cooked  enough  to  free  all  juice,  take  off 
and  strain.  Do  not  squeeze,  if  clear  jelly 
is  desired.  Measure  the  juice,  add  an 
equal  amount  of  granulated  sugar,  stir¬ 
ring  to  dissolve,  heat  to  boiling,  boil  hard 
five  minutes,  skimming.  When  two  drops 
hang  together  from  a  dipped  spoon,  the 
jelly  will  he  nearly  done  and  fit  to  test 
on  a  plate.  When  done,  fill  into  glasses. 

FRANCES  BLAKE. 


Wives  should  remember  that  the  aver¬ 
age  man  is  like  an  egg.  If  you  keep  him 
in  hot  water,  he  soon  becomes  hard-boiled. 
— Canton  Repository. 
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Tennessee  Notes 

One  is  so  glad  to  report  lovely  weath¬ 
er;  sunshiny  days,  leaves,  buds  and 
flowers  unfolding,  now  and  then  a  butter¬ 
fly  swinging  along;  birds  gathering  ma¬ 
terial  for  nesting,  hens  clucking,  turkeys 
slipping  around,  one  eye  on  me  and  one 
on  the  crows.  .  , 

One  has  so  many  things  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for.  A  dear  neighbor  decided  she 
wanted  a  girl  from  the  orphanage  at 
Greenville.  Would  I  go  along?  Surely 
_ and  the  20-odd  mile  drive  was  a  de¬ 
light  after  being  cooped  up  among  the 
hills  so  many  weeks.  We  started  early 
and  carried  along  a  bit  of  lunch,  went  by 
way  of  Tusculum  College;  school  vans 
stopping  along  and  carrying  the  children 
on  to  school.  Some  fertile  farms,  level 
valleys,  especially  near  the  river;  an  old- 
fashioned  mill  built  of  brick  with  a  rock 
foundation,  and  a  great  high  water-wheel 
that  was  slowly  turning  as  the  water 
poured  over  from  the  mill  race,  still  fur¬ 
nishing  the  motive  power  to  grind  the 
farmers’  grain. 

Many  women  busy  in  their  yards 
transplanting  or  working  with  flowers. 
Scarcely  a  home,  no  odds  how  humble, 
that  some  attempt  had  not  been  made  to 
beautify  the  grounds.  One  lovely^  home 
had  been  recently  burned  down.  Such  a 
lovely  hedge  of  boxwood  sadly  scorched 
on  sides  near  the  house. 

Greenville  is  a  clean  pleasant  city,  and 
the  home  of  a  number  of  tobacco  ware¬ 
houses.  We  found  the  orphanage  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  in  sight  of  the  An¬ 
drew  Johnson  Monument.  Apprenticed 
at  the  age  of  10  years  to  the  tailor’s 
trade,  taught  the  alphabet  by  his  fellow 
workers,  and  the  borrowing  of  books  to 
learn  to  read,  we  would  consider  now 
poor  groundwork  for  greatness,  but  it 
only  goes  to  prove  that  true  greatness 
must  be  born  in  one  or  at  least  I  think 
so.  The  orphanage  is  a  beautiful  place, 
nice  buildings,  well  equipped,  on  over  a 
hundred-acre  farm  which  is  worked  by 
the  larger  boys.  There  are  over  200  in¬ 
mates  at  the  present,  ranging  from  2% 
years  to  over  21.  An  epidemic  of  measles 
had  thrown  their  schedule  a  bit  out  of 
plumb.  At  one  time  there  had  been  85 
patients,  some  very  serious,  but  there 
were  only  five  in  bed.  and  one  of  them 
for  naughtiness.  Talk  about  children ! 
Blue-eyed,  gray-eyed,  brown-eyed ;  black, 
brown,  white  and  auburn  haired;  low, 
tall,  fat,  lean  and  chubby;  all  neat  and 
clean,  apparently  well  cared  for,  and  yet 
— well,  I  just  can  get  over  the  sight  of 
so  many  motherless  waifs !  But  what  a 
grand  thing  that  the  love  of  Jesus  in  the 
hearts  of  humanity  has  gathered  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  homes  to  be  cared  for  and  taught 
the  hotter  things  of  life. 

The  girls  are  on  the  second  floor;  they 
have  a  large  play-room  and  a  large  work¬ 
room.  Some  of  the  work  of  the  10-year- 
olds  would  shame  us  older  ones.  Their 
tufted  coverlets  and  willow  baskets  were 
very  nice. 

The  boys  are  on  the  third  floor.  They, 
too,  have  their  work  and  play-room.  A 
number  of  convalescents  were  in  the  play¬ 
room.  I  asked.  “Boys,  how  many  of 
you  have  had  the  measles?”  They  began 
to  jump  up  from  the  block  building,  and 
say,  “All  of  us  that  have  our  shoes  on,” 
and  there  was  only  one  that  was  not 
shod.  We  remained  until  they  came 
through  the  hall-way  from  school  at  the 
lunch  hour,  and  then  visited  the  hospital, 
or  one  of  them  rather,  as  Thelma  has 
been  talking  nurse’s  training  course,  and 
knew  nothing  about  one.  We  received 
permission  to  go  through.  One  of  the 
nurses  went  along.  It  is  a  grand  work, 
hard  to  see  the  suffering,  and  yet  it  is 
something  to  be  able  to  help. 

Returning  I  tried  to  see  all  that  had 
escaped  my  eyes  going  down.  Tired  but 
happy,  supper  over,  and  to  bed. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


Eating-  Salt  with  Our 
Neighbors 

After  indoor  suppers  during  the  Winter, 
churches  and  other  organizations  some¬ 
times  wonder  what  to  do  during  the 
Summer,  to  have  something  “different” 
and  make  a  little  money.  As  a  community 
“mixer”  and  also  a  financial  success  we 
had  the  following  supper,  arranged  as  a 
“progressive  supper”  (which  it  might  be 
called  if  so  wished).  Our  supper  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  courses ;  more  could  be 
added  if  wished.  It  was  served  on  card 
tables,  four  at  each  table.  The  tables  were 
set  in  groups  of  three  around  on  the  lawn, 
each  group  of  three  forming  a  colony 
representing  some  country. 

The  waiters,  one  for  each  table,  were 
dressed  in  native  costume,  and  the  tables 
were  decorated  in  national  colors.  Over 
each  table  was  strung  an  electric  light 
bulb  with  color  of  colonies,  making  a 
beautiful  color  scheme.  (This  can  be 
done  by  using  thin  colored  tissue  paper 
over  bulbs.)  Our  tables  representing 
America  were  especially  beautiful  and 
the  waiters  were  “Uncle  Sam”  and 
“Miss  Columbia.”  The  Japanese  tables 
were  also  very  attractive,  with  the  little 
Japanese  maidens  in  kimonos  and  fancy 
headdress.  The  Chinese  tables  had  boys 
with  pigtails  and  pajamas.  Then  we  had 
for  children  under  12  years,  a  long  table 
called  “toyland”  trimmed  in  Christinas 
colors,  and  the  waiters  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Santa  Claus  and  son  St.  Nicholas. 

Then,  as  almost  always,  there  are  some 
people  ’who  can's  seem  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  anything  “different,”  and  who 
said  they  “wouldn’t  move  around  to  eat,” 


we  spread  a  long  table  and  marked  it, 
“No  Man’.s  Band.” 

Everybody  sat  down  at  the  advertised 
time,  to  the  tune  of  “America,”  everyone 
singing.  At  the  end  of  each  course  a 
popular  song  was  sung,  and  everyone 
was  given  a  ticket  to  tell  in  which  coun¬ 
try  they  should  eat  their  next  course. 

In  order  to  have  this  a  success  there 
should  be  plenty  of  kitchen  help,  so 
waiters  can  have  their  dinners  quickly 
and  serve  as  near  all  at  once  as  possible. 
Clean  silver  and  napkins  should  be  on 
side  tables  and  quickly  changed  while 
guests  are  moving.  Salad  and  pie  can 
also  be  on  side  tables. 

Our  menu  was  as  follows :  Fruit 
cocktail;  gelatin  salad;  fricasseed  chicken 
with  baking  powder  biscuits  and  gravy ; 
mashed  potatoes,  peas,  tea  biscuits; 
pickles;  pumpkin  pie,  coffee. 

Our  coffee  was  served  free  by  a  large 
coffee  firm.  This  supper  could  be  also 
served  inside,  but  it  is  a  beautfiul  thing 
out  of  doors.  MRS.  B.  A.  R. 


Another  Use  for  Worn 
Stockings 

Daughter  and  I  use  worn  silk  or  rayon 
stockings  for  gloves  during  the  Summer 
months.  They  are  an  excellent  protec¬ 
tion  when  picking  berries  in  these  days 
of  short  sleeves,  as  the  silk  or  rayon 
seems  to  retard  the  thorns  and  prevent 


their  scratching.  We  cut  the  stockings 
off  just  above  the  heel,  which  insures  a 
snug  fit  at  the  wrist.  Then  a  slit  is  cut 
the  correct  distance  up  for  the  thumb  and 
a  few  catch  stitches  make  the  fingers, 
leaving  the  tips  bare.  Attach  a  safety 
pin  to  fasten  to  the  sleeve  or,  if  very  par¬ 
ticular,  a  snap.  Now  we  have  a  cool, 
washable,  neat  looking,  and  inexpensive 
protection  for  the  arms  as  well  as  Lands 
and  much  more  comfortable  and  conveni¬ 
ent  than  cotton  gloves  which  are  bungling 
things  at  best,  and  do  not  cover  the  arms. 
■When  cold  weather  comes  we  use  the 
heavier  weave  in  the  same  way,  slipping 
them  on  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  when 
feeding  the  chickens  or  doing  Fall  work 
in  the  garden.  Florence  hadley. 


Oatmeal  Cookies 

1.  — One  and  one-half  cups  of  oatmeal, 
one  cup  sugar,  either  brown  or  white,  y> 
cup  shortening,  y2  cup  sour  milk.  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  x/2  cup  raisins  or  dates,  y2 
teaspoon  soda,  white  flour  enough  to 
make  consistency  to  roll. 

2.  — One  and  one-lialf  cups  sugar,  one 
cup  butter,  three  cups  rolled  oats,  two 
eggs,  one-half  cup  sour  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  cinnamon,  ginger,  soda  and 
salt,  one  cup  stoned  dates,  two  cups  flour. 
Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  add  eggs 
and  milk,  and  then  other  ingredients. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  greased  tin  and 
bake  10  or  12  minutes. 


Good  and 
Good  for  You. 


The  Soap  That's  Known  and 
Sold  The  World  Around 

Cuticura 

Nothing  Better  for  Daily  Use 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cuticura,"  Dept.  12B,  Malden,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


t/~L£  TTLaiftaq. 


WORLD’S  GREATEST 
WASHER  VALUE 


PRICE  means  nothing  except  when 
measured  by  what  it  will  buy  in 
service  and  value.  The  lowest  priced 
washer  is  the  one  which  will  still  be 
giving  you  faithful  service  long  after 
an  ordinary  washer  has  been  worn  out. 
The  Maytag  one-piece,  lifetime  cast- 
aluminum  tub  holds  four  gallons  more 


than  ordinary  washers.  It  will  stand 
more  abuse  than  any  other  washer  tub. 
The  material  and  workmanship  in  a 
Maytag  is  as  fine  as  in  a  high-grade 
automobile.  Let  the  Maytag  save  you 
precious  hours  by  its  speedy  washing, 
save  clothes  by  its  careful  washing,  save 
you  money  by  its  lifetime  durability. 


MODEL  B 


WASHER-TABLE  IRONER 


For  homes  with,  electricity,  the  Maytag 
washer  is  available  with  electric  motor. 


MAYTAG 

NOW  MAKES  A 
MULTI-MOTOR 
WASHER  MODEL'G' 

( NOT  ILL  U  ST  R  A  TED  ) 

THAT  SELLS  FOR 

LESS  THAN  *130 


GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POWER 

The  Maytag  is  the  original  self-powered 
washer  for  farm  homes  without  electricity. 
The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  is  the 
finest,  simplest  washer  engine  built,  and 
because  of  the  demand  more  of  them  are 
built  than  any  other  single  cylinder  gaso¬ 
line  engine. 

Churn  and  Meat  Grinder  Attachments 

may  be  had  for  the  Maytag  aluminum 
washer  at  reasonable  extra  cost. 

A  Week’s  Washing  FREE 

Write  or  phone  the  nearest  dealer  for  a  trial 
home  washing  with  the  Maytag.  If  it  doesn’t 
sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it.  Divided  payments 
you’ll  never  miss. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

NEWTON  Founded  1893  IOWA 


I 


EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TUNE  IN  —  Enjoy  the  Maytag  Radio 

Hour  over  N.  B.  C.  Coast  to  Coast  Blue 
Network — Every  Monday,  Daylight  Saving 
Time,  9:00  P.  M.,  E.  T.— 8:00  C.  T.— 7:00 
M.  T. — 6:00  P.  C.  T.  Standard  time  is 
one  hour  earlier. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  you  for  collecting  that  claim  of  $249 
against  that  dealer  of  Brooklyn  on  ac¬ 
count  of  eggs  shipped  to  him.  You  have 
collected  four  claims  for  me  in  all  and 
your  service  has  been  a  great  help  to  me. 

New  York.  L.  Q. 

We  received  this  claim  in  December, 
1929,  and  have  worked  on  it  diligently 
since.  At  one  time  the  shipper  sent  the 
necessary  fees  to  start  suit,  but  by  ac¬ 
cepting  installment  payments,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  the  full  amount  of  the 
claim,  though  obliged  to  use  the  services 
and  collecting  expense  of  an  attorney. 
The  debtor  had  no  credit  rating  that  we 
were  able  to  find,  and  we  advise  not  to 
extend  large  lines  of  credit  to  receivers 
of  products  unless  and  until  they  have 
shown  responsibility  for  the  account.  This 
account  has  been  collected,  but  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  collect  accounts  of 
such  substantial  amounts.  Since  it  was 
paid  we  withhold  name  of  the  dealer,  but 
will  furnish  information  on  request  to 
shippers. 

In  the  past  it  was  the  opinion  of  many 
people  that  farmers  were  the  chief  vic¬ 
tims  of  clever  schemes  to  separate  people 
from  their  money.  In  our  experience, 
however,  we  have  found  city  people  more 
ready  to  fall  for  the  smooth-tongued  ar¬ 
tist  than  farmers,  and  have  often  said 
so.  This  story  tends  at  least  to  confirm 
our  judgment.  Last  week  about  100 
school-teachers,  physicians,  lawyers  and 
students  assembled  at  43rd  Street  and 
Broadway,  New  York,  to  start  by  bus 
coaches,  on  a  50-day  vacation  trip  to 
Yellowstone  Park.  It  was  to  be  a  de 
luxe  affair,  palatial  coaches,  high-class 
hotels,  and  four  counselors  to  look  after 
the  comforts  of  the  patrons  of  the  trip. 
George  Graham,  the  promoter  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  was  an  attractive  gentleman 
with  a  pleasant  manner  and  a  full  under¬ 
standing  apparently  of  the  needs  of  tour¬ 
ists.  His  prospectus  was  a  gorgeous  af¬ 
fair  in  colors  and  illustrations,  and  fine 
printing.  All  expenses  were  to  be  paid 
by  Mr.  Graham.  The  cost  of  the  trip 
was  $300.  No  one  seemed  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  inquire  about  his  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  $30,000  handed  over  to 
him.  But  no  bus  awaited  the  assembled 
tourists.  After  a  little  time  two  detec¬ 
tives  appeared  and  announced  that  they 
were  looking  for  Mr.  Graham  as  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  would  like  to  ask  him  some 
questions.  He  had  disappeared  from  his 
hotel,  and  had  not  been  in  evidence  for 
a  week.  The  address  given  in  his  litera¬ 
ture  as  11  West  42nd  Street  proved  to 
be  desk  room  for  which  he  paid  $5  a 
month.  Before  the  tourists  dispersed, 
one  of  the  engaged  counselors  appeared 
with  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Graham  say¬ 
ing  that  the  tour  -was  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned.  Inquiry  made  by  the  detectives 
revealed  the  information  that  no  reserva¬ 
tion  had  been  made  at  the  hotel  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  where 
the  tourists,  according  to  the  prospective, 
were  to  be  entertained.  A  bit  of  irony 
in  the  dispatch  was  the  direction  to  the 
young  girl  who  received  it  to  “refund 
checks  in  full.”  We  are  sorry  for  the 
disappointed  tourists.  If  Mr.  Graham 
had  tried  to  operate  in  the  country  there 
would  have  been  inquiries  to  Publisher’s 
Desk,  and  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  get  away  with  this  $30,000.  But  the 
experience  may  help  some  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  city  classes  to  revise  their  estim¬ 
ates  of  the  so-called  country  “hay  seeds.” 

I  leased  my  farm  to  an  oil  and  gas 
company  for  five  years,  the  first  year  to 
be  rent  free.  After  that  25  cents  an  acre 
per  year  unless  they  put  down  a  well. 
The  year  was  up  June  4,  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  them  yet.  Can  I  cancel  the 
lease  and  lease  to  another  party  ?  c.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  read 
the  lease  carefully  and  note  the  stipula¬ 
tion  for  the  payment  of  rent  and  the 
days  of.  grace,  if  any,  before  the  lease 
becomes  void.  It  is  something  of  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  lessees  to  put  these  leases  on 
the  county  records.  The  farm  can  be 
sold  only  as  subject  to  the  lease,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  court  to 
have  the  lease  voided  on  the  record.  You 
would  run  the  risk  of  involving  yourself 
in  an  expensive  lawsuit  to  lease  to  a  new 
company  before  the  old  lease  is  legally 
voided  by  the  court. 


I  bought  three  shares  of  the  Financial 
Service  Corporation,  George  Mainer, 
president,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  at  $50  per 
share,  and  received  one  dividend  of  $12, 
but  have  not  heard  from  them  since.  Can 
you  toll  me  about  them?  H.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  information  is  that  this  corpora¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  January,  1926,  with 
260,000  shares,  no  par  value,  and  au¬ 
thorized  to  issue  $2,500,000  of  8  per  cent 
20-year  debenture  bonds.  The  business 
was  to  make  personal  loans  of  $500  or 
less.  Our  information  is  that  one  $1,000 
bond  and  30  shares  of  stock  were  sold  as 
a  unit  for  $1,525.  We  have  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  get  recent  information,  but 
we  know  no  active  market  for  either  the 
stock  or  the  bonds. 


I  hold  a  bond  of  the  Colombia,  South 
America,  Mortgage  Bank,  7  per  cent,  of 
1947.  They  are  quoted  at  5614,  and  for 
some  time  have  been  going  down.  Do 
you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  my  los¬ 
ing?  j.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

In  the  unsettled  state  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  any  security  there  has  an  element  of 
risk  and  speculation.  But  authorities  on 
whom  we  rely  for  this  information  re¬ 
gard  this  bank  as  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  Colombia.  The  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  are  issued  against  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  Colombia  real  estate  on  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  conservative  basis. 
While  we  never  advise  speculation  in  in¬ 
vestments,  and  especially  not  in  foreign 
countries,  from  the  best  information 
available  we  would  not  expect  any  loss 
from  this  venture  unless  some  new  dis¬ 
turbance  should  develop  in  the  country. 


I  hold  a  note  with  a  balance  due  on  it 
of  $27  against  the  Gates  Flying  Service, 
Inc.  Mr.  Gates’  address  is  Gates  Flying 
Service,  Inc.,  Jackson  Heights,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  lr.  The  note  was  for  work  and 
service.  I  went  to  New  York  twice  and 
wrote  him  two  letters  but  have  not  heard 
from  the  letters.  Could  you  collect  the 
claim  for  me?  a.  p. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Gates  promised  us  to  pay  this 
claim,  but  he  has  not  done  so.  Wages  of 
a  workman  is  -something  that  we  all  ex¬ 
pect  will  be  paid.  A  flying  service  that 
neglects  to  pay  its  workmen  leaves  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired. 


I  sent  Kadans,  Hurwitz  Co.,  291  Green¬ 
wich  St.,  New  York,  one  case  of  eggs 
(30  dozen)  for  which  I  received  prompt 
payment.  I  sent  another  April  3 ;  have 
written  them  but  receive  no  reply,  and 
check  returned.  Can  you  get  it  for  us  in 
anyway?  F.  H.  c. 

New  York. 

This  check  was  fox*  $6.85.  It  was  re¬ 
turned  by  the  bank  with  the  statement 
that  the  account  was  closed.  Our  letters 
to  the  company  are  returned  stating  that 
Kadans,  Hurwitz  Co.  are  not  at  the  ad- 
di’ess  and  left  no  forwarding  address.  The 
post  office  cannot  deliver  the  mail.  The 
account  seems  hopeless  of  collection. 


My  husband  died  this  Spring.  Our 
farm  was  held  on  a  joint  deed.  Must  I 
have  it  recorded  again  in  my  name  at 
county  clerk’s  office,  in  order  to  give  a 
clear  title  to  a  buyer?  Also  he  made  a 
will  in  1917,  leaving  everything  to  me, 
no  children.  The  personal  property  con¬ 
sists  of  stock,  tools  and  like  that  on  farm. 
Do  I  have  to  have  this  will  proved  or  is 
it  just  a  matter  of  form?  s.  u.  H. 

New  York. 

If  the  joint  deed  conveys  the  property 
to  husband  and  wife  as  “tenants  in  the 
entirety,”  when  one  dies  the  surviving 
spouse  automatically  becomes  sole  owner. 
If  the  deed  reads,  “tenants  in  common” 
then  each  holds  one-half  interest  in  the 
property,  and  at  the  death  of  one  that 
half  interest  belongs  to  the  estate  of  the 
deceased,  and  in  this  case  where  all  is 
left  to  the  widow,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  probate  the  will  so  that  the  widow 
could  aequii’e  title  to  the  half  interest, 
and  to  the  personal  property  as  Avell.  But 
if  the  husband  and  wife  were  “tenants  by 
the  entii-ety,”  the  probate  of  the  will  for 
a  little  personal  property  of  this  kind 
would  not  be  necessary. 


I  want  to  advise  you  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  adjustment  from  Lawrence 
Snow,  2608  North  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn,  I  attached  his  property  and 
started  action  and  collected  my  account, 
but  this  does  not  explain  or  mitigate  his 
action.  e.  a.  b. 

Connecticut. 

We  want  to  give  Mr.  Snow  credit  for 
making  this  adjustment. 


Snakes  on  Long  Island 

Can  you  give  me  any  infonnation 
about  keeping  snakes  away  from  the 
house  or  how  to  destroy  them?  I  have 
a  bungalow  on  Long  Island  near  Lake 
Itonkonkoma,  and  lately  have  found  a 
few  snakes  that  have  been  called  water 
moccasins.  I  believe  they  are  poisonous. 

E.  E.  L. 

Dr.  Raymond  Ditmars,  Curator  of 
Mammals  and  Reptiles,  New  York  Zoo¬ 
logical  Park,  to  whom  this  question  was 
referred,  replies  as  follows  : 

“The  moccasin  does  not  appear  north 
of  North  Carolina.  There  are  only  two 
types  of  poisonous  snakes  in  Northeast¬ 
ern  United  States — the  copperhead  and 
the  rattlesnake.  There  have  been  no  rec¬ 
ords  of  either  species  occurring  on  Long 
Island  in  over  25  years,  and  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  belief  among  herpetologists 
that  the  island  is  fi'ee  of  poisonous 
snakes.  Your  correspondent  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  observed  a  harmless  water 
snake,  Natrix  sipedon.” 

An  interesting  illustrated  bulletin  on 
“The  Serpents  of  Northeastern  United 
States,”  prepared  by  Dr.  Ditmars,  may 
be  had  for  35  cents  fx*om  New  York  Zo¬ 
ological  Park,  185th  St.  and  Southexui 
Boulevard,  New  York. 


Indian  Tanning 

I  am  a  comparatively  young  subscriber 
of  your  interesting  paper,  but  am  72 
yeai’s  old.  The  question  about  Indian 
tan,  page  736,  interested  me.  1  will  give 
you  the  origin  and  process  of  Indian  tan, 
deer  or  buckskin. 

The  Indians  in  the  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tain  regions  had  good  hunting  for  deei*, 
for  their  meat  supply,  and  the  skins  they 
used  for  mats  and  clothing.  The  In¬ 
dians  conceived  the  idea  of  tanning  the 
skins  with  the  fat  and  brains  of  the  deer 
by  mixing  fats  and  bx-ains  together.  The 
process  is  as  follows :  The  raw  skins  were 
scraped  off  with  a  large  strong  knife  over 
a  half  round  piece  of  wood  like  a  stick 
of  cordwood,  on  the  flesh  side  to  clean  it 
of  -surplus  fat  and  flesh ;  then  the  skin 
turned  over  and  the  hair,  with  the  grain, 
was  scraped  off  clean.  Then  the  skins 
were  ready  to  receive  a  good  rubbing  in 
on  both  sides  of  the  mixed  fat  and 
brains  of  the  deer.  The  skins  were  then 
rolled  up  into  a  bundle  and  worked  and 
pounded  to  get  the  fat  into  the  skins, 
then  partly  dried,  then  pulled  and 
stretched  and  this  process  repeated  sev¬ 
eral  times.  When  the  fats  wore  absorbed 
the  skins  became  leathery,  and  by  pulling 
and  stretching,  were  made  soft  and  pli¬ 
able,  and  •would  not  decay  when  wetted 
and  dried  like  raw  skins. 

These  tanned  skins  the  Indians  would 
use  for  making  their  clothing  and  snow- 
shoes,  strings  for  sewing  their  garments, 
and  lacings. 

This  process  was  picked  up  by  white 
men  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
in  Sir  William  Johnson’s  time.  Since 
then  the  process  was  improved,  and  the 
early  settlers  started  to  make  gloves 
from  Indian  tan  buckskins,  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  glove  industry  of  Fulton 
County,  N.  Y.  I  have  lived  in  Glovers- 
ville  <»ver  50  years,  operated  a  tannery 
of  my  own  35  years. 

Anyone  not  experienced  in  tanning  will 
have  quite  a  job,  to  make  Indian  tan 
leather,  like  the  old,  or  up-to-date  buck¬ 
skin.  GEO.  F.  TROUT  WINE. 

New  Yrork. 


Sears,  Roebuck  Fur  Show 

An  Alabama  fanner,  Herman  Barker, 
who  lives  near  Notasulga,  won  the  $2,000 
first  award  in  the  National  Raw  Fur 
Show  sponsored  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company,  held  in  Chicago  recently.  Mr. 
Barker’s  winning  entry  was  a  mink  pelt 
and  its  success  in  a  show  that  attracted 
4,877,042  entries  was  the  result  of  his 
skillful  preparation  of  the  pelt.  Judging 
was  done  exclusively  on  this  basis,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  fur  having  been  of 
no  consequence  in  the  choice  of  the 
judges. 

Other  awards  of  $500  to  E.  L.  Rice, 
of  Richmond,  Me.,  for  a  muskrat  pelt; 
third,  $250  to  George  Lucy,  of  Wheat- 
land,  Wyo.,  for  a  badger  pelt;  fourth, 
$100  to  George  Cantrell,  of  Pottsboro, 
Tex.,  for  an  opossum  pelt. 

In  addition,  215  honorable  mention 
awards  of  $10  each  were  made  to  trap- 
pers  in  every  State  save  two,  with  11 
such  awards  going  to  Alaskan  trappers. 
Award  money  totaled  $5,000.  The  great 
majority  of  the  1,877,042  pelts  were  from 
farmers  and  farm  boys. 

A  survey  recently  made  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Foundation  of  Sears,  Roebuck, 
of  which  the  Raw  Fur  Marketing  Service 
is  a  branch,  showed  that  5,000  farmers 
in  Alaska  and  the  United  States  are  now 
raising  a  hundred  or  more  species  of  fur- 
bearing  animals. 

The  215  honoi’able  mention  awai’ds 
classified  by  species  were:  Mink,  29; 
raccoon,  29 ;  opossum,  27 ;  muskrat,  24 ; 
weasel,  23  ;  skunk,  14 ;  wolf,  13 ;  badger, 
8 ;  gray  fox,  8 ;  red  fox,  7 ;  lynx  cat,  5 ; 
otter,  5;  ringtail,  5;  civet,  5;  beaver,  3; 
marten,  3;  rabbit,  2;  white  fox,  1;  swift 
fox,  1 ;  wildcat,  1 ;  lynx,  1,  and  wol- 
veilne,  1. 


We  are  again  asked  whether  rhubarb 
leaves  are  desirable  to  use  as  greens.  Our 
advice  is  emphatically  against  it.  Cases 
of  serious  _  illness  have  resulted  from 
their  use  within  our  own  experience. 
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\Potato  trader 

Even  if  you  have  but  a  small  part  of 
your  farm  planted  with  potatoes  and 
onions,  you  cannot  afford  to  get  along 
without  an  up-to-date  model  of  Boggs 
Potato  and  Onion  Grader.  For  it  will 
quickly  pay  for  itself  in  actual  money 
savings  it  effects  and  in  higher  prices 
you  can  get  for  your  crop. 

Get  a  No.  3  single-belt  hand  grader 
now,  at  only  $49.00.  This  machine 
will  make  one  grade  of  potatoes  or 
onions  to  conform  to  the  Government 
grade  or  to  meet  requirements  of  any 
local  market.  And  when  you  need  a 
larger,  faster,  electrically  operated  ma¬ 
chine,  you  can  convert  it  into  a  power 
grader  at  no  more  cost  than  if  you  original¬ 
ly  purchased  a  power  equipment.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  add  power  attachments,  pick¬ 
ing  table,  etc. 

If  you  now  have  an  old-style  Boggs  Grader, 
you  can  add  the  many  recent  improvements 
and  bring  it  up  to  date  at  very  little  cost. 

Boggs  hand  machines  grade  up  to  150  bush¬ 
els  an  hour  and  the  power  graders  550  bush¬ 
els.  They  grade  within  3%  of  Government 
sizes  without  bruising.  Are  portable  and  can 
be  moved  anywhere.  Last  a  lifetime. 

Quick  deliveries  from  factories  in  Atlanta, 
N.  Y.  and  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

Write  for  catalog,  or  mail  the  coupon. 


BOGGS  MFG.  CORP. 

42  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  a  free 
copy  of  your  catalog. 
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KILL  that  spreading 

patch  of 


Poison  Ivy  with 


Easily  —  Quickly  —  Permanently 

Recommended  by  Federal  and 
State  Agricultxiral  Experiment 
Stations  for  killing  all  types  of 
noxious  weeds. 


To  kill  Poison  Ivy — just  dust 
ATLACIDE  CALCIUM  CHLO¬ 
RATE  from  the  handy  sifter  can 
on  the  leaves  and  stems,  or  dilute 
in  water  and  apply  with  a  spray¬ 
er.  Kills  x-oots  as  well  as  tops.  Non- 
poisonous  to  livestock  or  people. 


MAIL  COUPON 


Chipman  Chemical  Engineering  Co.,  Inc., 

136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City, 

Please  send  me  complete  literature  on 
Atlacide. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

□  I  am  enclosing  $1.50  for  3 %  lbs.  Trans 

□  I  am  enclosing  $7.00  for  50  lbs.  I  porta - 

□  I  am  enclosing  $13.50  for  100  lbs.  [  tlon 

□  I  am  enclosing  $26.00  for  200  lbs.  '  prepa 

Name  . . . . . . 

Address  . . 

City  . . . State  . 

KNY-7-18-31 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ABBEN. 

State  Master  Walter  F.  Kirk,  of  Ohio, 
is  justly  elated  over  the  fact  that  the 
Granges  of  the  Buckeye  State  have  been 
so  prompt  in  sending  in  their  reports  to 
the  State  secretary  that  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  render  a  perfect  report 
to  National  Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton 
for  each  of  the  three  quarters  for  the 

vear  ending  September  30,  1931.  The 
State  of  New  Hampshire  has  also  made 
a  perfect  report  so  far  for  the  year. 

Master  Kirk  also  reports  that  _  each 
quarter  thus  far  has  shown  a  gain  in 
membership  over  the  corresponding  quar¬ 
ters  last  year.  The  Ohio  State  Grange 
rewards  each  subordinate  Grange  mem¬ 
ber  who  brings  in  10  new  members  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  with  a  fine  gold  pin.  Every 
county  which  makes  a  new  gain  of  200 
members  is  awarded  a  gold  medal  and  a 
gain  of  100  members  brings  a  silver 
medal.  Counties  making  a  gain  of  less 
than  100  members  are  given  a  bronze 
medal.  There  are  also  some  other  re¬ 
quirements  necessary  for  being  enrolled 
in  these  honor  groups. 

Belmont  Grange,  of  Ohio,  recently 
initiated  a  class  of  28,  bringing  their 
total  membership  to  392.  Milan  Grange, 
of  Erie  County,  Ohio,  has  such  good  lec¬ 
turer’s  programs  that  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  60  per  cent  is  maintained  by 
that  Grange.  The  secret  of  such  good 
work  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  every 
member  is  given  something  to  do,  either 
on  a  degree  team,  a  membership  drive  or 
in  lecture  contest  work  by  various  groups. 
Mrs.  B  E.  Miller,  the  Pomona  lecturer 
of  Erie  County,  says  that  the  Granges 
of  her  county  have  found  that  it  pays  to 
have  some  worth  while,  educational  topic 
on  every  program.  Such  kind  of  pro¬ 
grams  encourage  a  better  attendance, 
Mrs.  Miller  declares. 

National  Master  Bouis  J.  Taber,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  to  be  the  chief  speak¬ 
er  at  the  Sandy  Creek  fair  in  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.  The  date  of  Master 
Taber’s  visit  to  Sandy  Creek  is  August 
20.  The  Granges  of  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  giving  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  the  county  committee  in  charge 
of  the  placing  of  fresh  air  waifs  from 
New  York  City  in  rural  homes.  County 
Chairman  Ralph  O.  Spencer,  of  Water- 
town,  recently  visited  several  Granges  in 
the  county,  explaining  how  the  work  is 
conducted. 

Copenhagen  Grange,  one  of  the  pioneer 
Granges  of  Bewis  County,  N.  Y.,  recent¬ 
ly  was  favored  by  a  talk  by  Bieut.  Mc¬ 
Cann  of  the  Malone  Barracks  of  the 
State  Police,  in  which  he  explained  the 
various  activities  of  this  fine  body  of 
men.  Assistant  Steward  Dana  P.  Wal¬ 
dron,  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
with  Mrs.  Waldron,  visited  South  Rut¬ 
land  Grange  in  Jefferson  County  recent¬ 
ly,  Mr.  Waldron  giving  an  address  on 
Grange  achievements.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Waldron  reside  at  Wolcott,  Wayne 
County. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of 
the  usual  Grange  program  is  the  com¬ 
munity  singing,  and  the  old  songs  are  the 
favorites.  This  is  a  feature  in  which 
practically  every  one  can  join,  and  a 
wise  lecturer  will  see  that  community 
singing  is  a  regular  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Much  depends  on  a  good  leader. 
Watertown  Grange  in  Jefferson  County, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  very  efficient  lecturer  and 
at  the  dast  meeting  of  that  Grange  a 
generous  portion  of  the  program  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  singing  of  the  old  songs, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Fink,  the  lecturer,  reading 
the  histoi*.y  of  each  song  as  it  was  sung. 
Ernest  C.  Gould,  secretary  of  the  Water- 
town  Chamber  of  Commerce,  spoke  on 
“Our  Neighborhood  Problems.”  On  Sat¬ 
urday,  August  1,  the  members  of  Water- 
town  Grange  will  make  an  auto  trip  to 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  and,  at  the  invitation  of 
Dean  Van  C.  Whittemore  of  the  Canton 
State  School  of  Agriculture*  will  inspect 
the  various  activities  of  the  school  and 
its  farm. 


CIDER 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES, 

large  and  small,  four  sizes 
of  apple  graters,  pumps, 
screens,  cloths,  racks  and 
supplies.  Roadside  mills  $68.  Second  hand  presses. 

Catalogue  free 

PALMER  BROS.  Box  R  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

POST  YOUR  I  A  NO  Keep  trespassers  off- 

IV70  1  IUUIV  L/rtnLf  6  cloth  weatherproof. 
“No  Trespassing”  Signs  printed  with  your  name,  *1’ 
25— $3.50;  50—$*;  100 — SIO;  large  tvpe,  prepaid.  Com¬ 
plies  state  law.  BR1.YCKEKHOFF  PRESS,  New  Canaan,  Coen- 


Get  4%  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
YorkState  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  howcompounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany, N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet, 

Name. _ 

A  ddress _ _ 

City  State 


STOP 

Throwing  Away  Profits 
By  Starting 

c stfounf  Cf/cacf 

Cider  and  Fruit  Presses 

Working  for  You  Today 

For  Orchard,  Custom  arid  Commercial  Use. 

Write  for  information  on  our 
complete  line  and  your  copy  of] 

40 Orchard  Product  Netvs ” 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing  Company 

Dept.  R.  N.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  S*.  -  BROADWAY  —  71s»  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


Representative  Wanted  —  substantial  connec¬ 
tion  for  honest  men  anil  women.  UTILITIES-NOVEL- 
TIES  CO.,  20  East  Park  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey 


LAND  OPENINGS  North  Dakota,’ 

Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Improved  farms,  new  land,  lovv  prices.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  C.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn 


RHODE  ISLAND  FARMS— all  locations,  prices, 
sizes,  terms. _  ARTHUR  KISNE,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  herdsman,  steady  and  willing 
worker,  for  milking  herd  of  30  registered 
Guernsey  cows;  three  times  a  day  milking; 
must  be  good  clean  milker,  experienced  with 
A.  It.  work  and  grade  A  retail  milk;  capable 
of  handling  help,  stock  and  dairy  under  super¬ 
intendent;  must  start  at  reasonable  wages;  ad¬ 
vancement  with  a  progressive  newly  established 
herd;  applications  '-with  references  and  expected 
wages.  Address  BERNARD  TIADANK.  Supt., 
Bonny  Brook  Farm,  R.  I).  1,  Bradford,  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple  on  estate;  man  for  general 
outside  work;  woman  for  laundry,  some  house¬ 
work  and  board  gardener  now  employed;  per¬ 
manent;  excellent  home;  state  references,  age, 
etc:  fifty  per  month.  P.  0.  BOX  131,  Clinton, 
Conn. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  clean,  reliable  farm-hand; 

must  understand  team  horses,  planting,  cul¬ 
tivating  crops,  house  garden,  one  cow;  no 
liquor:  thirty-five  month,  room,  board;  steady 
job  right  person.  R.  A.  SHEPARD,  Route  1, 
Callicoon,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  competent  woman  for  cook  in  a 
small  Summer  hotel;  good  baker  necessary; 
write  capabilities  and  wages  in  first  letter. 
TIMOTHY  DRISCOLL,  Kauneonga  Lake,  For¬ 
merly  North  White  Lake,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  for  work  on  truck  farm; 

married  with  no  children  preferred;  state 
wages  expected  and  references.  HENRY  B. 
BLAUYELT,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Man  on  farm  by  month,  good  milk¬ 
er,  teamster,  wages  $45.  WARD  WELCH,  R. 
D.  1,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman,  married, 
on  modern  plant,  2,500  layers;  man  not  afraid 
of  work  and  can  produce  results;  permanent 
position  for  right  party;  live-room  cottage,  un¬ 
furnished,  on. premises;  a  man  not  over  40  with 
small  family;  give  nationality,  experience.-'  ref¬ 
erence  and  wage.  ELMHURST  FARM,  Wood¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  farmer,  about 
35,  no  children  preferred,  take  charge  small 
dairy,  boarding-house  farm;  location  near  Cox- 
saekie;  wife  good  plain  cook,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  shares,  wages,  steady,  references.  J. 
SCIIEYER,  Ilannacroix,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  Maryland  farm, 
conveniences,  experienced  cook,  good  manager, 
settled,  used  to  country,  Protestant;  position 
open  late  August:  state  experience,  references. 
ADVERTISER  1242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WORKER,  must  he  able  to  milk:  $30  per 
month;  good  surroundings.  ADVERTISER 
12(50,  c-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — -  Experienced  all-round  farmhand, 
good  worker,  all-year  job,  $30  a  month  with 
room  and  hoard.  JOHN  BECKER,  Callicoon 
Center,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Hustling  American  cou¬ 
ple,  33,  having  disposed  large  dairy  farm  de¬ 
sire  position  farm  or  estate  where  efficient, 
conscientious  service  is  appreciated:  good  plain 
cook,  neat  housekeeper,  dairy-maid,  poultry- 
maid;  chauffeur,  gardener,  handy-man.  dairy¬ 
man,  teamster,  poultryman,  etc.;  not  afraid  of 
work  but  wages  and  living  conditions  must  be 
first-class;  full  particulars  and  wages  first  let¬ 
ter,  please.  ADVERTISER  1189  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  MAN  wants  position,  anywhere, 
as  caretaker  of  shore,  country  or  city  unoc¬ 
cupied  property;  written  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  AMERICAN  woman  wants  work  in 
country;  can  keep  farm  accounts,  work  in 
house  or  outside.  Address  BOX  211,  Madison, 
Conn. 


|  FARM  OR  ESTATE  working  superintendent, 
|  finest  references;  construction,  farming,  or¬ 
charding,  maintenance  buildings,  ears,  tractors; 
moderate  wages;  38,  American,  married.  ROY 
STRONG,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — In  Shenandoah  Valley,  11  miles 
from  Winchester,  Va.,  productive  smooth 
limestone  farm;  also  bungalow;  both  on  State- 
aid  road:  full  particulars  on  request.  G.  L. 
ROTIIGEB,  Stephens  City,  Va. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wishes  position  as  care¬ 
taker;  life  experience  general  farming  and 
estate  work ;  references.  ADVERTISER  1234, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm  with  some 
stock  and  tools  where  work  could  he  had 
nearby.  ADVERTISER  1233,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  WORK  wanted.  JOHN  R.  WEDGWOOD, 
22  Leonard  St.,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  experienced  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  outdoor,  under  glass,  lawns, 
shrubs,  stock,  pumps,  maintenance  of  a  well- 
kept  estate;  married,  go  anywhere;  references. 
GARDENER,  Box  118,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  UNDERSTAND  mating,  incu¬ 
bation,  brooding,  culling,  egg  production,  dis¬ 
ease  prevention;  references,  14  years’  success¬ 
ful  record;  married,  go  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  123C,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  IIOG-MAN,  married,  with  A-l 
reference,  wishes  position;  state  details  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  1238,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  college  trained,  ex¬ 
pert  incubation,  brooding,  specialist  egg  pro¬ 
duction;  capable  all  branches;  desires  position; 
first-class  references.  ADVERTISER  1241,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Couple,  29,  no  children;  seven 
years’  experience,  two  years’  college  training; 
over  two  years  present  position  in  full  charge 
of  plant;  thoroughly  understand  the  business  and 
can  get  good  results;  wife  is  experienced  cham¬ 
ber-maid  and  waitress;  excellent  references; 
please  state  wages;  personal  interview  desired. 
ADVERTISER  1243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  capable,  reliable, 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1244, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  -  — 


FARM  ESTATE  manager,  German,  no  children; 

life-time  practical  experience  all  branches; 
anywhere;  state  wages  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  single  American  wants 
position  on  estate  or  dairy  caring  for  small 
herd  or  milking;  good  milker  and  calf  raiser; 
honest  and  reliable,  good  character  and  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1247,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wishes  position  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  small  farm  or  estate;  college 
trained,  practical  experience  with  farm  crops, 
all  forms  of  livestock,  especially  purebred  cat¬ 
tle;  not  a  white-collar  man.  ADVERTISER 
1240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


253-ACRE,  50-COW  farm  on  Syracuse  to  Wa¬ 
tertown  State  road,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  ; 
100  acres,  well-drained,  level,  fertile  tractor- 
worked  fields,  113  acres  brook-watered  wire- 
fenced  pasture;  red  and  white  pine  plantation 
of  value;  sugar  grove;  surplus  wood  and  timber; 
100  apple  trees;  two-story,  15-room  house,  fur¬ 
nace  heat,  piped  water,  large  porch,  shade, 
shrubs,  nice  grounds,  pleasant  view;  two  ten¬ 
ant  houses:  telephone  and  electricity  available- 
new  hip-roofed  barn  44x102,  concrete  floor,  mod- 
ern  equipment;  two  silos,  other  buildings;  all 
in  good  repair:  only  $15,000,  including  this 
year  s  hay  crop;  investigate  long-term,  easv- 
payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


REN  T  Attractive  inn,  situated  in  town  on  the 
main  highway;  $100  month;  completely  fur¬ 
nished  ;  must  he  responsible  party.  BOX  154 
St.  Michaels,  Md. 


WANTED— Western  New  York  farm,  suitable 
for  potatoes  and  Alfalfa;  give  description 
price,  mortgage,  down  payment,  terms  euuin- 
ment.  ADVERTISER  1235,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


2-ACRE  FARM, 
poultry  house, 
low  price,  easy 
CUNNINGHAM, 


sacrifice;  7-room  house,  garage, 
well  water,  electricity,  etc.; 
terms,  act  quick.  GEORGE  W. 
It.  D.  2,  Somerville,  N.  .1. 


laiia  iarm.  85.000. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISER  1237,  c-aro 


WANTED — Gas  station  or 
ADVERTISER  1239,  care 


site,  rent  or  bur. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FURNISHED  HOUSE,  acreage 
Sou  tli  Jersey;  $2,700  cash.’ 
1240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


fruit,  chickens; 
ADVERTISER 


FOR  SALE — Country  store,  rooms 
taelied  five-room  cottage,  four-car 
station  corner,  acre,  choice  spot  in 
ty,  adjoining  water;  good  business 
for  hustler.  ADVERTISER  1248, 
New-Yorker. 


above,  de¬ 
garage.  gas 
Ulster  Coun¬ 
opportunity 
care  Rural 


FOR  SALE- 


T  -  —5-acre  farm  and  dairy  in  New 

Yorker y"  ADVEKTISEU  124°-  care  Rural  New- 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  herdsman; 

long  experience;  any  size  herd  efficiently 
handled;  excellent  references.  II.  STEWART, 
Knollwood  Farm,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 


WANT 
farm 
provements. 
New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT — Place  suitable  for  boardin'* 
or  tourists  accommodations,  all  im“ 

care  Rural 


ADVERTISER  1250, 


YOUNG  MAN  of  character  and  education,  age 
24,  active  and  healthy,  wishes  any  kind  of 
work  on  estate  or  farm;  good  farmer,  mechanic, 
chauffeur,  etc. ;  living  conditions  must  be  first- 
class;  full  particulars  and  wages  first  letter, 
please.  BOX  744,  Warren,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BOY,  10  years,  agricultural  student, 
desires  work  on  gentleman's  farm  in  exchange 
for  board  and  lodging;  can  drive  car,  etc. 
FLEMING,  118  E.  40tli  St.,  New  York. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  farmer,  herds¬ 
man,  experienced  in  all  branches  and  use  of 
machinery;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
1253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  farm  work;  good  worker, 
small  wages.  A.  McDONALD,  100  Bieeker 
St.,  New  York  City. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  small  farm  job; 

can  milk  few  cows;  $20  month.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MACHINIST-POULTRY  MAN  wants  position,  10 
years’  experience  managing  commercial  poul¬ 
try  farm,  8  years’  experience  as  an  all-around 
machinist;  can  furnish  references  in  either  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  1237,  cure  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TEACHER  WANTS  position  in  rural  school,  ex¬ 
perienced,  normal  graduate.  ADVERTISER 
1238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  33,  DESIRES  light  work  on  estate  or 
farm;  no  experience;  board  and  $10  month. 
JOHN  QUAN'TE,  10  Van  Brunt  St.,  Eltingville, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  GENERAL  farmer  or  test  milker  in 
dairy;  best  references.  GEORGE  ROACH, 
Asbury,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  desires  position;  14 
.years’  thorough  experience  in  ail  branches; 
references  as  to  character  and  ability.  Answer 
ADVERTISER  1259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  50,  SINGLE,  wants  position,  manage 
farm  or  roadside  market;  reference.  GUY 
WELLNER,  1105  Gorsucli  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  desires  position;  hon¬ 
est,  reliable,  efficient  in  all  branches;  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADVERTISER  1252,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER,  42,  SINGLE,  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license,  A-l  references,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  brandies  of  gardening;  moder¬ 
ate  salary.  ADVERTISER  1201,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WANTED — Farm  on  lake,  small  acreage  in  Con¬ 
necticut  or  New  Jersey;  send  photos  and  price 
and  terms.  T.  R.  BAXTER,  595  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — A  real  business  proposition;  75- 
acre  fruit  farm  fully  equipped;  over  4,000  ap¬ 
ple  and  pear  trees  in  full  bearing  and  perfect 
condition;  not  a  tree  over  20  years  old;  beau¬ 
tifully  located  home  with  all  improvements,  one- 
half  mile  from  post  office.  Write  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


48-ACRE  FARM,  Eastern  Shore  Maryland,  six- 
room  house  and  barn.  Write  BOX  05,  Fed- 
eralsburg,  Md. 


& i  uunus, 


11  fell 


New  York  City,  $25  monthly,  all  Tear pa  “ucu- 
Ave.’,  Bronx:  n;  Y^  B0TSE0EE’  Nelson 


GENERAL  FARM  wanted  to  rent  with  option 
to  buy;  can  do  repair  work  on  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery;  no  objection  to  owner  living  on  place 
only  honest  bargain  considered;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  AD\  ERTISER  1251,  care  Rural  New- 
l  orker. 


poultry  to  rent  with  option  of  buying. 
\  ERTISER  1253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


for 

AD- 


SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY  —  Well-built 

modern  cottage;  six  rooms  and  bath,  modern 
plumbing,  electricity,  heat,  telephone;  garage- 
near  town;  beautiful  scenery,  high  grade;  liar- 
gain  for  immediate  sale;  cash  governs  price- 
additional  acreage  available  for  small  develop¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  1254,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  house,  yard,  trees,  1,000 
fruit;.  State  road;  N.  Y.  folks  buy  and  build, 
mountain  view;  boarders.  C.  B.  SNYDER 
Ghent,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


LOVELY  FARM-HOUSE,  good  home  cooking, 
improvements;  $14-$15.  BOX  C,  Jeffersonville 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


LEEDS  BROOKSIDE  Farm— Bathing, 
amusements,  5  minutes  village,  all 
German  cooking.  Gentile  ownership; 
CHARLES  WEISSEL,  Leeds,  N.  Y. 


fishing, 

churches, 

booklet. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders  in  farm-house; 

plain  cooking,  clean,  modern  convenience; 
Christian;  rates  $10  per  week.  MRS.  THOMAS 
SAGER,  Vineentown,  N.  J. 


NEAR  MANASQUAN  Beach,  board  and  room, 
$15  week.  L.  W.  PRATT,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  at  Mountain  View  Farm; 

high  elevation  with  good  table,  eggs,  milk, 
home  cooking;  rates  $10,  children  according  to 
age;  will  board  year  around.  MRS.  MATHEW 
L.  OSBORNE,  Equinunk,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  I’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  GO-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY- — 00  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  two  or 
more  $4.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


NEWTOWN  INCUBATOR,  double  deck,  oil 
burner,  2,400  capacity,  used  two  seasons,  for 
less  than  half  the  original  cost.  F.  B.  AUSTIN, 
Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Bolen’s  tractor  with  plow,  shield 
and  duck-foot  harrows;  A-l  condition;  price 
$85.  C.  E.  ZEIGEIt,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Garden  tractor,  any  condition. 
MYERS,  care  Hastings,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  9-ROOM  improved  house,  25  acres, 
barn,  chicken  coops,  near  village.  SCIILOSS- 
BEltG,  Callicoon  Center,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  1\ 


TOURIST  LODGE,  on  Route  20,  coast  to  coast, 
one  acre,  10-room  house,  newly  painted,  ma¬ 
ple  shade;  good  place  for  gas  station,  roadside 
stand;  price  $2,100,  $500  cash.  ADVERTISER 
1222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VINELAND.  N.  J. — Equipped  poultry  farm,  2% 
acres,  modern  0-room  bungalow.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  RIVER-FRONT  7-room  house, 
modern  improvements,  town  Rosendale,  3 
acres;  boarders,  bathers;  income  property;  for 
small  acreage  farm.  M.  MELL,  Itosendale, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  tractor,  must  be  in  good 
running  order,  purposely  for  belt  work.  Apply 
SAM  GUItTNER,  It.  F.  D.,  Livingston  Manor, 
N.  Y. 


OUTBOARD  MOTOR  wanted;  state  size,  condi¬ 
tion,  price.  GARNET  SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  CLOVER,  5  lbs.,  $1;  buckwheat.  75c; 

30  lbs.,  $1.40,  postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1; 

2  pails,  $1.80;  buckwheat  and  amber,  pail, 
85  rf-ts. ;  2  pails,  $1.00.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  PRESS  wanted,  give  particulars.  GA¬ 
BRIEL  NUTILE,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


INSIST 

on  the  Inside  Facts 


< Before  You  Buy  YOUR  TIRES 


COMPARE 

THESE  PRICES 

Automobile  Manufacturers 

do  not  take  chances  with  special 
brand  tires.  Why  should  you  take 
the  risk  when  you  can  save  money 
by  buying  Firestone  quality  Old¬ 
field  type  from  our  dealers  and  in 
addition  get  their  service. 

We  list  belou)  the  leading  replacement  sizes 


MAKE  OF  CAR 


Ford _ = _ \ 

Chevrolet _ / 

Chevrolet _ 


Ford- 


Ford _ 1 - ] 

Chevrolet _ \ 

Whippet - - J 

Erskine _ \ 

Plymouth _ J 

Chandler _ 

DeSoto _ 

Dodge _ 

Durant _ 

Graliam-Paige 

Pontiac _ 

Roosevelt _ 

Willys-Knight  , 

Essex _ 

Nash _ 

Marquette  _ 

Oldsmobile _ 

Buick _ 


Auburn 
Jordan  - 
Reo _ 


Gardner _ 

Mannon _ 

Oakland 

Peerless _ 

Studebaker- 

Chrysler _ 

Viking  _ 


Franklin _ 

Hudson 

Hupmobile 

LaSalle 
Packard _ 


Pierce- Arrow  — 

Stutz _ 

Cadillac _ \ 

Lincoln _ J 


TIRE 

SIZE 


4.40-21 

4.50- 20 

4.50- 21 

4.75- 19 

4.75- 20 


5.00-19 


5.00-20 

5.25- 18 

5.25- 21 

5.50- 18 

5.50- 19 

6.00-18 

6.00-19 

6.00-20 

6.00-21 

6.50- 20 
7.00-20 


Our 

Dealers’ 
Cash  Price 
Each 


$4-98 

5-60 

5.69 

6.65 

6.75 


6.98 


7.IO 

7-90 

8.57 

8.75 

8.90 

11.20 

11.40 

11.50 

11.65 

13.10 

15.35 


^ASpecial 
Brand 
Mail  0r- 
derTire 


$4.98 

5.60 

5.69 

6.65 

6.75 


6.98 


7.10 

7.90 
8.57 

8.75 

8.90 

11.20 

11.40 

11.50 

11.65 

13.10 

15.35 


Our 

Dealers' 
Cash  Price, 
Per  Pair 


$  9*60 

10.90 
11.10 

12.90 

13.10 


13.60 


13.80 

15.30 

16.70 

17.00 

17.30 

21.70 

22.10 

22.30 
22.60 
*5.40 
29.80 


UNDERNEATH  the 
surface  is  where  you 
get  the  cold  truth  about 
tire  values.  It’s  the  inside 
of  the  tire  —  the  method 
of  construction  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  materials 
determine  its  Stamina,  Performance, 
Safety,  VALUE.  You  can  no  more  tell  the 
quality  of  a  tire  by  its  outside  appear¬ 
ance  than  you  can  tell  the  character  of  a 
man  by  the  kind  of  clothes  he  wears. 

Firestone  Service  Dealers  have  cross 
sections  of  Firestone  and  special  brand 
mail  order  tires.  Go  to  them  and  make 


* Double  Guarantee — 

Every  tire  manufactured  by  Fire¬ 
stone  bears  thename“FIRESTONE” 
and  carries  Firestone’s  unlimited 
guarantee  and  that  of  our  25,- 
000  Service  Dealers  and  Service 
Stores.  You  are  doubly  protected. 


your  own  comparisons, 
uninfluenced  by  any  sales 
propaganda.  Check  every 
vital  point — rubber  vol¬ 
ume,  weight ,  width ,  thick¬ 
ness,  and  plies  under  the 
tread .  Then  buy  accordingly  —  ON 
FACTS  AND  FACTS  ALONE.  Against 
the  various  claims  presented  about  dif¬ 
ferent  tires,  isn’t  this  the  most  logical 
suggestion  ever  made  to  you?  Could 
there  be  any  more  positive  way  to  defi¬ 
nitely  determine  which  tires  offer  you 
the  most  for  your  money?  There  can 
be  no  question  or  controversy  when  you 
get  the  FACTS  yourself. 


COM  PARE 

CONSTRUCTION  and  QUALITY 

4.50-21  TIRE 

Tiresfotu 

Oldfield  Type 

^(ASpecial  Brand 
Mail  Order  Tire 

More  Rubber  Vol.,cu.  in. 
More  Weight,  pounds 
More  Width,  inches 

More  Thickness,  inch  . 
More  Plies  at  Tread  . 
Same  Price  .... 

172 

16.99 

4.75 

.627 

6 

$5.69 

161 

15.73 

4.74 

•578 

5 

$5.69 

6.00-19  H,  D.  TIRE 

Tirestone 

Oldfield  Type 

-$cA  Special  Brand 
Mail  OrderTire 

More  Rubber  Vol.,cu.iu. 
More  Weight,  pounds  . 

More  Width,  inches  . 
More  Thickness,  inch  . 
More  Plies  at  Tread  . 

Same  Price  .... 

29® 

28.35 

5.98 

.840 

8 

$11.40 

267 

26.80 

5.84 

.821 

7 

$11.40 

J*A  “Special  Brand”  Tire  is  made  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer  for  distributors  such  as  Mail  Order  houses, 
oil  companies  and  others,  under  a  name  that  does 
not  identify  the  tire  manufacturer  to  the  public, 
usually  because  he  builds  his  “best  quality”  tires 
under  his  own  name.  Firestone  puts  his  name  on 
every  tire  he  makes. 


Call  on  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer  or  Service  Store  in  Your  Commun¬ 
ity  and  See  For  Yourself  Sections  Cut  From  Various  Tires. 
Compare  Quality  —  Construction — and  Price! 


Copyright,  1931,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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August  1,  1931 


A  Day  Through  the  Woods  and  Waters  of  Aroostook 


By  O.  B.  Griffin 


in  a  place  not  easily  accessible.  I  have  often  meant 
to  try  to  grow  this  green  in  a  commercial  way,  hut 
have  never  tried.  One  would  need  the  right  soil 
conditions,  and  my  conditions  here  at  home  are  not 
favorable.  How  good  the  dinner  tasted,  for  we  were 
all  hungry,  and  eating  out  of  doors,  especially  in 
the  woods  beside  a  stream  or  lake,  gives  flavor  to 
the  food. 

A  boat  with  two  passengers,  a  guide  and  a  lady 
from  some  distant  city,  passed  down  river  on  their 
way  back  to  civilization  from  a  trip  of  25  miles  up 
the  river.  The  guide  was  using  a  paddle  instead  of 
the  quicker  and  easier  way  of  motor,  and  we  guessed 
the  lady  preferred  it  this  way.  At  least  she  seemed 
comfortable  and  contented  as  she  reclined  at  ease 
in  the  bow  of  the  canoe. 

We  continued  on  up  river  until  our  watches  told 
us  it  was  time  to  turn  about  if  we  were  to  cross 
the  lake  before  night  gathered  us  in.  While  there 
was  a  sameness  to  each  mile  of  shore,  yet  every 
bend  and  turn  brought  something  new  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Here  and  there  a  wild  duck  took  wing  or  a 
kingfisher  was  forced  to  forego  his  meal  for  a  time, 
a  muskrat  scudded  for  cover  in  some  of  the  many 
habitations  along  the  bank,  or  a  beaver  stopped 
work  and  hid  from  view.  We  were  not  permitted 


Eagle  Lake,  One  of  the  Fish  River  Chain 


ERIIAPS  there  are  few  who  do  not 
see  any  of  the  beauty  in  the  things 
there  are  about  them,  but  there  are 
many,  without  doubt,  who  see  but 
little  where  there  is  a  great  deal. 

When  a  boy  in  school  I  was  much 
impressed  by  a  story  in  one  of  the 
readers  entitled,  “Eyes  and  No  Eyes, 
or  the  Art  of  Seeing.”  The  master  in  a  school  for 
boys  sent  two  lads  out  a  short  way  apart  to  spend 
the  afternoon  afield.  When  they  returned  they  were 
required  to  tell  the  school  what  they  saw.  One  boy 
thought  himself  unfortunate  in  the  road  he  selected 
for  his  travel,  as  he  passed  through  a  dull  drab 
countryside  and  saw  nothing  of  interest.  The  other 
boy  had  a  wonderful  afternoon  which  passed  all 
too  quickly,  almost  every  moment  filled  with  in¬ 
teresting  incidents  and  views.  When  questioned  as 
to  where  they  had  traveled  it  was  found  they  had 
taken  the  same  road.  The  difference  was  not  in  the 
way  they  had  gone,  but  their  ability  to  observe  the 
things  that  lie  all  about  them.  Every  child  may  not 
be  trained  to  be  the  equal  of  every  other  child  in 
their  ability  to  get  pleasure  and  happiness  out  of 
the  common  things  around  them,  but  much  may  be 
done  if  the  child  is  taken  in  hand  by  the  right  per¬ 
sons  soon  enough.  From  my  viewpoint  this  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  life,  to  be  able  to  find  happiness 
and  comfort  for  ourselves  and  others  in  the  life 
that  lies  about  us. 

The  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  place  of  my  birth.  I  have 
never  gone  far  afield,  so  that  I  am  not 
able  to  judge  of  the  beauties  of  this 
land  in  comparison  with  distant  lands, 
but  I  do  know  that  this  one  is  filled 
with  beauty  and  wonderfully  interest¬ 
ing  things  and  places,  of  which  I  have 
seen  but  few.  I  have  explored  but  few 
of  the  interesting  nooks  and  places 
that  are  not  far  from  my  own  door. 

A  few  days  ago  my  son  asked  me 
to  accompany  him  and  a  neighboring 
young  man  on  a  canoe  trip  just  for  the 
day.  To  be  able  to  start  the  canoe 
we  must  first  drive  with  the  auto  a 
distance  of  35  miles  to  where  the  neigh¬ 
bor  had  his  canoe.  This  was  mounted 
on  a  trailer  which  was  fastened  behind 
the  auto,  and  another  drive  of  12  miles 
brought  us  to  the  shore  of  a  lake  which 
is  about  12  miles  long.  The  morning 
was  not  the  best  for  a  trip  of  this  kind 
but  the  young  men  were  not  to  be  put 
off  once  they  had  decided  to  go.  The 
ride  across  country  was  worth  while  to 
anyone  who  had  eyes  to  behold  the 
beauties  of  hills  and  valleys  and  splen¬ 
did  farms  with  their  fine  farm  homes 
all  along  the  way.  To  those  who  have 
never  taken  a  ride  through  Aroostook 
by  automobile  in  Summer,  let  me  urge 
you  to  do  so  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Select  any  of  the  Summer 
months,  June  to  October,  but  it  will 
be  difficult  to  select  any  one  month, 
as  one  should  have  the  entire  Summer 
to  appreciate  the  changing  landscape 
and  farm  scenes. 

Arrived  at  the  lake  we  embarked  at 
once  for  a  trip  across  the  lake  some 
five  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Fish  River. 

The  day  was  rather  squally,  and  Port¬ 
age  Lake  can  act  up  in  a  rather  mean 
way  in  a  squall.  I  have  always  been 
timid  when  on  water  if  far  from  shore, 
and  I  was  not  able  to  get  out  and  walk 
ashore.  To  me  the  canoe  seemed  a 
frail  thing  in  which  to  trust  three 
lives,  for  in  case  of  a  spill  the  only 

thing  between  us  and  the  bottom  was  one  inflated  to  see  more  than  the  place  where  he  had  been  at 
inner  tube  and  our  own  ability  to  keep  afloat,  but  work  a  few  minutes  before, 
unmindful  of  my  anxiety  the  motor  purred  steadily 
on  and  in  45  minutes  we  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  I  was  much  more  comfortable.  The 
river  was  not  wide,  though  deep,  and  I  felt  certain 
we  could  all  reach  shore  unaided  if  we  had  to  do  so. 

There  was  really  no  danger  on  the  river  if  careful 
and  1  enjoyed  every  moment  of  the  ride  from  my  seat 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
watch  the  densely  wooded  shores  as  they  slid  past. 

Here  grew  many  kinds  of  trees,  and  plants  in  the 
open  places,  and  different  birds  had  their  nesting 
places. 

Five  miles  up  the  river  we  made  a  brief  stop  at 
the  “Hay  Sheds.”  In  the  past  these  were  used  for 
the  storage  of  large  quantities  of  hay  to  be  used 
at  the  lumber  camps  farther  up  river.  I  think  they 
are  still  used  to  some  extent  hut  the  cookhouse  and 
all  were  empty  and  looked  like  the  ghost  of  a  past 
activity.  A  few  miles  farther  up  the  river  we  made 
camp  for  our  noonday  meal,  although  long  past  the 
noon  hour.  While  the  son  prepared  the  dinner  I 
spent  the  time  picking  fiddle-head  greens.  Scattered 
all  along  the  shores  in  the  open  spaces  were  acres 
of  these  delicious  forest  brakes  just  ready  to  be 
picked.  Time  was  limited,  but  I  secured  enough 
for  several  meals  for  the  family,  and  on  arrival 
home  the  wife  put  away  10  quarts  in  glass  sealers 
to  he  enjoyed  when  Winter  snows  cover  all  green 
things.  That  this  green  is  much  appreciated  by 
all  who  are  familiar  with  its  delicate  flavor  was 
manifest  while  we  were  eating  our  dinner,  as  a 
boat  passed  down  river  carrying  a  load,  some  dozen 
two-bushel  bags  filled  with  them  to  he  sold  in  the 
towns.  It  seemed  a  pity  that  so  splendid  and  whole¬ 
some  a  Spring  food  should  grow  up  and  be  lost  here 


I  had  dreaded  the  trip  back  across  the  lake,  fear¬ 
ing  we  might  run  into  squalls:  Out  of  regard  to  my 
feelings  the  young  man  at  the  motor  held  to  the 
shore  pretty  close,  but  at  times  this  was  not  easy. 
As  the  canoe  shoved  her  nose  into  the  waves  they 
would  break  and  the  spray  would  fall  back  into  the 
boat  and  in  my  lap  so  that  by  the  time  we  reached 
shore  I  was  sitting  in  water  in  spite  of  folded 
blanket.  It  was  a  relief  to  have  my  feet  on  terra 
firma  once  more.  I  was  fully  decided  that  for  a 
motor  canoe  for  lake  travel  it  should  be  a  sponson ; 
then  the  danger  of  filling  or  capsizing  would  be 
largely  eliminated.  When  made  safe  canoeing  in  a 
motor  canoe  is  a  delightful  way  to  travel  over  the 
surface  of  reasonably  smooth  water. 

5\  e  had  no  time  for  fishing,  hut  saw  some  fine 
catches  taken  by  others.  One  man  had  been  able 
to  take  all  that  the  law  allowed  for  three  days  in 
succession,  trout  and  landlocked  salmon.  One  is  not 
allowed  to  have  in  his  possession  more  than  15 
pounds  of  these  fish  at  one  time  unless  one  fish 
weighs  more  than  this,  or  not  more  than  25  in 
number. 

Nowhere  along  the  river  as  far  as  we  traversed 
was  there  a  sign  of  human  dwelling  except  at  the 
deserted  hay  sheds  and  we  understand  there  is  none 
between  the  two  lakes,  but  all  along  the  banks 
was  evidence  of  the  lumberman  and  occasionally  a 
great  log  rotting  back  in  some  lagoon  that  had  been 
left  stranded  by  falling  waters,  or  had 
escaped  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
drivers. 

We  arrived  home  tired  but  with  new 
scenes  to  think  about  as  we  went  about 
our  work.  A  few  years  ago  it  would 
have  taken  several  days  to  traverse 
the  distance  overland  and  by  water 
Which  we  had  covered  in  one,  and  it 
\yould  have  meant  considerable  effort 
of  man  and  beast.  Now  man  has  made 
fuel  gas  to  explode  at  our  command 
^  and  carry  us  quickly  and  safely  over 
land  and  water  and  through  the  air 
in  comfort,  and  at  a  speed  that  would 
have  frightened  our  fathers  or  mothers 
such  a  short  time  ago. 


One  of  the  Quiet  Spots  Along  Fish  River,  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine 


There  are  many  miles  of  this  river,  about  25  I 
believe  from  its  source  in  Fish  River  Lake  to  Port¬ 
age  Lake,  then  many  more  miles  as  it  winds  its  way 
through  Maine  forest  connecting  a  chain  of  great 
lakes  until  it  finally  empties  its  waters  into  the 
St.  John  at  Ft.  Kent.  What  a  wonderful  trip  for 
those  who  like  the  forest,  stream  and  lake,  the  boat¬ 
ing,  camping  and  fishing,  for  there  are  many  fish  in 
its  waters  for  those  who  know  how  to  take  them. 
The  trip  is  within  the  reach  of  those  of  moderate 
means,  and  yet  people  cross  the  ocean  to  find  less 
pleasure  than  may  be  had  camping  and  fishing  and 
living  close  to  nature  in  the  Maine  woods. 

Our  return  trip  down  the  river  was  uneventful 
except  that  the  can  containing  our  spare  gasoline 
became  upset  and  leaked  out  most  of  the  gas.  The 
young  man  who  handled  the  motor  said  we  did  not 
have  enough  to  reach  the  place  of  departure.  To 
run  out  of  gas  along  a  traveled  highway  where  fill¬ 
ing  stations  are  not  far  apart  may  have  disagreeable 
features,  but  to  run  out  of  gas  back  in  the  woods 
miles  from  the  nearest  supply,  or  in  the  middle  of 
a  lake  when  the  waves  are  in  a  nasty  mood,  is 
sometimes  serious.  We  drained  what  was  left  in 
the  gasoline  stove,  which  we  carried  into  the  motor 
tank  and  still  too  little  for  safety.  Near  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  river  with  the  lake  we  overtook  two 
young  men  who  had  more-  than  they  needed,  and 
supplied  our  wants,  refusing  any  pay.  We  were  re¬ 
quired  only  to  pass  it  on  to  anyone  whom  we  might 
encounter  in  need.  This  is  the  usual  “spirit  of  the 
wild.”  There  are  times  when  one’s  money  is  little 
use  to  one,  but  friendships  are  formed  which  endure, 
or  the  memory  of  the  kind  acts  come  back  again  to 
cheer  us  as  the  years  pass. 


in g  Hens  Up  All  Night 

How  does  the  rooster  know  when  to 
crow,  asks  a  correspondent,  referring 
to  the.  recently  advocated  practice  of 
lighting  the  henhouse  all  night.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  bulletin  from  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  (Bulletin  476)  this 
all-night  lighting  has  proven  a  great 
help  in  getting  Winter  eggs.  It  is  an 
extension  of  the  idea  in  morning  or 
evening  lighting  and  its  trial  came 
about  through  the  use  of  natural  gas 
lighting  by  an  Ohio  poultrymari,  who 
found  it  impracticable  to  turn  the  gas 
on  and  off  at  the  necessary  intervals, 
so  let  it  burn.  The  results  were  such 
that  the  Ohio  Station  conducted  some 
controlled  experiments  with  all-night 
lighting  and,  in  the  bulletin  referred 
to,  gives  the  following  conclusions: 
The  evidence  indicates  that  all-night 
lighting  is  the  most  effective  way  fully 
to  realize  the  value  of  artificial  light 
for  Winter  layers.  The  supposed  ill 
effects  from  unrestricted  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting  failed  to  materialize. 
Pullets  or  hens  so  lighted  laid  more 
eggs  than  those  without  light  or  with 
morning  light  at  4  A.  M.,  though  the 
latter  laid  more  eggs  in  the  Spring.  No 
ill  effects  upon  fertility  or  hatchability 
of  eggs  resulted ;  the  all-night  light  proved  especially 
valuable  in  bringing  slow  maturing,  late-hatched  or 
inferior  pullets  into  production ;  it  was  effective 
both  for  the  prevention  of  a  Fall  or  early  Winter 
molt  and  bringing  about  recovery  of  production  in 
pullets  that  had  started  to  molt  in  October.  Sep¬ 
tember  molted  hens  with  all-night  light  laid  42  per 
cent  more  eggs  and  consumed  10  per  cent  more 
feed  from  Nov.  13  to  March  4  than  did  a  like  group 
of  hens  without  light.  A  secondary  effect  was  a 
suggestion  of  possibilities  in  prevention  of  theft 
when  the  poultry  quarters  were  lighted' through  the 
night. 

Both  pullets  and  hens  showed  remarkable  gains 
in  egg  production  through  the  Winter,  a  striking 
thing  being  the  quick  results  obtained,  two  weeks  of 
all-night  lighting  being  sufficient  to  bring  about  an 
increase  of  production  in  three  groups  of  backward 
pullets  from  19  per  cent  to  39  per  cent.  A  fourth 
group  of  better  pullets  laying  40  per  cent  in  Novem¬ 
ber  increased  to  65  per  cent  within  two  weeks  and 
to  75  per  cent  within  four  weeks.  A  fifth  group  of 
January-hatched  pullets,  out  of  production  and  molt¬ 
ing,  so  that  only  two  pullets  were  laying  on  Nov.  23 
when  they  were  given  all-night  lighting,  were  practi¬ 
cally  all  laying  two  weeks  later.  Their  production 
averaged  63  per  cent  from  this  time  to  April  1.  Re¬ 
sults  with  old  hens  were  about  equally  striking, 
whether  the  hens  had  molted  early  or  late.  A  com¬ 
parison  was  made  by  purchasing  in  the  Fall  100 
of  the  best  pullets  obtainable  for  $1.50  each  and  a 
like  number  of  yearling  hens  at  63  cents  each.  They 
occupied  divided  quarters  in  the  same  laying  house, 
the  pullets  receiving  an  all-mash  laying  ration  and 
the  hens,  up  to  November  1,  whole  grain  in  addi¬ 
tion.  The  pullets  were  given  morning  light  at  4  A. 
M.  from  September  IS,  the  hens  on  November  1, 
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were  given  an  all-night  light.  The  yearling  hens 
reached  a  50  per  cent  production  on  Nov.  16,  7 
weeks  after  they  were  purchased,  and  gave  an 
average  production  up  to  March  1  of  46  per  cent. 
The  pullets  during  the  same  averaged  48  per  cent, 
with  a  50  per  cent  greater  mortality  in  the  flock. 
Another  test  conducted  in  similar  manner  on  an¬ 
other  farm  resulted  in  an  average  52  per  cent  pro¬ 
duction  from  November  15  to  March  1  for  yearling 
liens  a  45  per  cent  for  the  pullets.  In  both  tests,  the 
hens  at  half  the  Fall  value  of  the  pullets,  laid  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  number  of  Winter  eggs  as  the  pul- 
lots  with  less  mortality,-  and  their  eggs,  of  course, 
were  larger  and  of  greater  market  value.  Further 
advantages  over  pullet  production  were  the  greater 
value  of  hens’  eggs  for  hatching  and  the  lessened 
liability  of  mature  hens  to  prevalent  diseases  in 
younger  flocks. 

These  experiments  suggest  opportunities  for  some 
to  purchase  good  yearling  hens  in  the 
Fall,  place  them  under  all-night  lights, 
obtain  a  very  profitable  Winter  egg 
production  and '  then  sell  them  in  the 
Spring  before  poultry  prices  drop  far. 

The  example  of  an  Ohio  poultryman 
who  has  kept  hens  only  for  Winter 
production  is  noted.  In  the  Fall  of 
1929,  he  purchased  500  hens  for  from 
49  to  79  cents  per  head.  After  an  ap¬ 
proximately  50  'per  cent  egg  produc¬ 
tion  through  the  Winter,  he  sold  them 
on  the  April  market  at  $1.10  each. 

Here,  the  increase  in  market  value  of 
the  hens  paid  for  their  feed  during 
the  Fall  molt  and  reconditioning  period. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  poultry-keeper  is  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  Fall  and  Winter  molting 
among  his  pullets,  with  consequent  loss 
in  production.  The  all-night  light  has 
apparently  been  most  useful  of  any 
known  methods  of  preventing  prema¬ 
ture  molting  and  of  hastening  recovery 
after  such  molting  has  occurred.  Hatch- 
ability  of  eggs  in  the  Spring  has  been 
increased,  rather  than  diminished  by 
lighting,  but  Spring  production  of 
lighted  birds  is  less  than  that  of  those 
kept  under  more  natural  conditions. 

This  might  make  it  wise  for  those  who 
must  have  a  large  number  of  hatching 
eggs  in  February,  March  and  April  to 
keep  a  part  of  their  flock  without 
Winter  lights. 

The  bulletin  discusses  at  length  a 
number  of  things  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  all-night  lighting  if  success 
is  to  be  expected ;  vigorous,  healthy 
hens  in  good  condition,  yearlings  to 
be  preferred  to  two-year-olds ;  pullets 
that  have  laid  well  but  have  fallen 
off  in  production  after  July  and  be¬ 
come  available  for  molt  and  recondi¬ 
tioning  in  August  and  September ;  the 
best  of  the  thousands  of  hens  that  are 
displaced  by  pullets  in  August  and 
September  and  go  to  market  then,  and 
even  the  very  early  molters,  heretofore 
considered  only  suitable  for  early  mar¬ 
keting.  Hens  should  be  available  for 
premolting  and  reconditioning  from 
August  1  to  September  15,  should  be 
properly  fed  upon  a  ration  containing 
whole  grain  and  mash  and  placed  in 
Winter  quarters  upon  the  regular  lay¬ 
ing  ration  after  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
preparation  for  the  all-night  light  and 
Winter  production.  Suitable  feeders 
and  ample  feeding  space  must  be  provided.  The  re¬ 
volving  reel  protected  open  feeding  trough  is  rec¬ 
ommended,  two  troughs,  each  eight  feet  long,  being 
needed  for  each  100  fowls  of  the  lighter  breeds.  A 
dim  light  is  sufficient  if  the  food  containers  are  well 
lighted  and  the  rear  perches  are  easily  seen  by  the 
fowls.  The  kind  of  light  used  is  immaterial,  though 
electricity  is  most  convenient  and  safe.  A  regular 
supply  of  warm  water  is  needed  during  the  Winter 
and  best  results  are  to  be  expected  in  well-insulated 
poultry-houses  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept 
from  going  below  35  to  40  degrees.  Some  means  of 
using  artificial  heat  during  cold  weather  is  con¬ 
sidered  desirable. 

These  experiments  at  the  Ohio  Station  are  of 
great  interest,  whatever  the  final  result  of  the  work 
proves  to  be.  Artificial  lighting  in  some  measure 
has  been  accepted  as  of  proven  value,  and  all-night 
lighting  may  come  to  replace  morning  or  evening 
lights  alone.  The  Ohio  bulletin  should  be  carefully 
read  before  a  novice  plunges  into  this  method,  and 
the  requirements  for 
success  should  be  well 
considered.  There  is 
more  to  it  than  merely 
keeping  the  hens  up  all 
night,  much  more  than 
a  brief  review  of  a  bul¬ 
letin  can  be  made  to 
show.  M.  B.  D. 


Notes  from  the 
Catskills 

Although  there 
seemed  to  be  more  cauli¬ 
flower  plants  advertised 
this  year  than  last  they 
seem  to  have  been 
bought  up  in  a  hurry 
with  many  people  still 
short  and  plants  hard  to 
find.  One  grower  from 
whom  we  bought  2,000 


places,  and  laurel  on  the  mountains  as  we  neared 
the  East  Branch.  -  With -two -or  three  exceptions  not 
much  cauliflower  is  grown  on  the  Little  Delaware 
until  one  nears  Bovina.  Much  cauliflower  is  grown 
on  the  farms  along  the  East  Branch  as  well  as  up 
the  Plattekill,  especially  near  New  Kingston,  where 
the  first  cauliflower  grown  anywhere  about  was 
raised  many  years  ago. 

As  one  goes  about  the  country  the  attention  that 
has  been  given  to  fixing  up  and  improving  country 
places  in  the  past  few  years  is  very  evident.  A 
great  deal  of  thought  and  care  is  given  to  raising 
flowers  and  many  charming  displays  are  to  be  seen, 
from  the  first  early  flowering  bulbs  to  the  time  that 
flowers  are  cut  down  by  the  frost. 

Mr.  De  Silva  is  a  man  of  varied  activities.  Be¬ 
sides  growing  plants  and  raising  cauliflower,  truck¬ 
ing  it  to  the  city,  he  has  a  crate  factory.  On  in¬ 
quiring  we  learned  that  the  100,000  cauliflower 
plants  were  sold,  but  a  part  of  a  bed 
in  Dr.  Iteed’s  backyard  yielded  several 
hundred  and  we  had  the  promise  of 
2,000  more  as  soon  as  they  were  ready. 
One  is  always  hearing  of  backyard  gar¬ 
dens,  poultry  raising,  etc.,  and  there 
was  another  example  of  what  can  be 
done  with  a  small  patch  of  ground. 
The  plants  already  sold  out  of  the 
empty  beds  must  have  yielded  a  nice 
sum  to  the  owner. 

(  A  great  many  city  people  spend  their 
Summers  in  and  about  Margaretville 
as  well  as  Arkville  and  Fleischmanns, 
farther  along  the  Bushkill.  Truckmen 
from  that  section  come  through  this 
Part  of  the  country  buying  poultry  and 
eggs,  and  furnish  a  market  through 
the  Summer  for  those  products.  The 
boarding  business  is  said  not  to  be  so 
good  the  past  few  years,  owing  to  so 
many  city  people  stopping  at  tourists 
inns,  or  camping-out  grounds,  for  a 
night  or  two,  then  on  to  another  place. 
The  trip  through  the  mountains  from 
Fleischmanns  to  Ashokan  Reservoir  is 
full  of  interest.  There  are  Summer 
homes  of  every  description  from  the 
tiniest  cottage  to  those  that  attain  al¬ 
most  palatial  magnificence.  Wayside 
stands,  service  stations,  camping 
grounds,  parking  places  and  tourist 
lodgings  abound.  Outside  of  Fleisch¬ 
manns  the  ascent  of  Pine  Hill  begins. 
The  Catskill  Trail  or  turnpike  as  this 
route  is  called,  goes  through  Pine  Hill, 
Big  Indian,  Shandaken,  Allaben  and 
Phoenicia.  From  Pine  Hill  on  one 
soon  drops  down  onto  Esopus  Creek, 
but  even  where  the  valley  is  broadest 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  exten¬ 
sive  farming.  Fishing  is  excellent  both 
in  Esopus  Creek  and  in  the  reservoir. 
We  have  made  the  trip  but  twice  and 
both  times  in  June.  On  neither  oc¬ 
casion  did  we  spend  much  time  at  the 
dam,  our  destination  being  Brown’s 
Station,  about  a  mile  over  the 'hill  be¬ 
yond.  Before  the  building  of  Ashokan 
Dam  Brown’s  Station  .  was  a  thrifty 
little  community  with  a  grist  mill  and 
other  activities,  but  now  the  creek  bed 
is  dry  and  no  water  to  supply  a  mill. 
The  former  owner  received  a  big  sum 
for  being  compelled  to  give  up  his 
business.  There  is  a  grade  of  hard, 
white  stone  quarried  in  that  section 
called  Esopus  flint  that  is  in  demand 
for  millstones.  After  working  at  cut¬ 
ting  this  stone  all  day  a  man  is  as  dusty  as  if  he 
had  worked  in  a  flour  or  feed  mill.  There  are  many 
large  hotels  and  Summer  resorts,  perhaps  the  most 
noted  being  the  one  at  Lake  Mohawk. 

June  left  very  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
weather,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  dry ;  plenty  of  rain 
but  not  too  much.  There  were,  however,  some  un¬ 
usually  severe  thunderstorms  and  considerable  dam¬ 
age  was  done  by  lightning.  Gardens  did  well, 
though  as  yet  ours  has  yielded  only  radishes,  onions 
and  lettuce.  In  former  years  we  usually  put  in  peas 
and  onions  in  April,  but  of  late  years  most  of  the 
gardening  is  done  in  May — that  is  the  making  of  it. 
Last  year  we  tried  Brussels  sprouts  and  liked  them 
so  well  that  they  are  included  in  this  year’s  garden. 
LeRoy  had  a  few  broccoli,  too,  and  anyone  who  likes 
cabbage  or  cauliflower  would  enjoy  these  two  vege¬ 
tables.  One  nice  thing  about  the  sprouts  was  that 
they  came  on  so  late  after  so  much  of  the  garden 
stuff  was  gone.  Rabbits  ate  up  a  lot  of  them  and 
the  dry  weather  affected  them,  still  some  survived 

and  I  gathered  them 
when  it  was  so  cold  my 
fingers  were  numbed. 
There  used  to  be  a 
great  many  Brussels 
sprouts  raised  and 
Shipped  from  Bovina, 
but  now  only  occasional¬ 
ly  a  man  has  any.  The 
older  boys  each  have  a 
garden  and  have  sold  a 
few  radishes  and  all 
their  green  onions.  They 
will  sell  some  carrots, 
beans,  pumpkins,  etc., 
later  probably.  The  two 
oldest  belong  to  the  4-H 
club  and  take  some 
prizes  at  the  school  and 
county  fairs  which  en¬ 
courages  them  in  their 
efforts  and  makes  it 
more  interesting. 

Eggs  have  been  as 


last  year,  who  sold  over  20,000,  had  hardly  enough 
for  himself  this  year.  Another  who  lives  beside  the 
State  road  and  advertised  plants  for  sale  last  year 
sold  all  he  had  to  spare  last  month.  A  short  time 
ago  he  had  bought  20,000  plants,  a  few  thousands 
here  and  there,  wherever  he  could  find  them.  He 
lost  all  of  his  sprout  plants ;  they,  like  the  cauli¬ 
flower  plants  having  been  ruined  by  maggots  after 
they  came  up.  With  us  the  maggots  destroyed  the 
seed  although  it  was  treated  before  being  sown. 

However,  in  spite  of  having  been  told  there  were 
no  plants  to  be  had  we  started  out  early  the  mofn- 
ing  of  June  25  in  hopes  of  finding  a  few  thousands 
to  finish  out  the  field.  Shortly  after  reaching  the 
State  road  we  saw  four  deer  standing  in  a  field  near 
the  Little  Delaware.  We  watched  them  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  they  disappeared  from  view  and  a 
little  later  were  to  be  seen  with  the  cows  in  the 
pasture  beyond  the  river.  The  owners  of  the  farm 


The  Fisherman 

said  they  were  the  first  they  had  seen  this  year, 
though  they  frequently  saw  two  last  Summer.  Deer 
have  become  a  nuisance  in  some  localities  and.  on 
the  Tremperskill,  they  are  said  to  be  so  thick  that 
the  farmers  have  to  hang  lights  in  their  cauliflower 
fields  at  night  to  prevent  their  being  eaten  up. 

Our  plans  were  to  call  on  Harvey  Hoag,  Hawley’s, 
and  if  he  had  no  plants  to  go  on  to  Walton.  Mr. 
Hoag  not  only  runs  a  dairy  and  grows  cauliflower, 
but  sells  farm  machinery  as  a  side  line,  and  in  the 
Winter  turns  out  thousands  of  cauliflower  crates. 
He  had  no  plants  to  sell  but  my  husband  was  given 
one  of  Frank  De  Silva’s  cards  which  advertised  100.- 
000  plants  for  sale  between  June  5  and  June  25.  Mr. 
De  Silva  lives  on  the  East  Branch,  while  we  were  at 
Hawley’s  several  miles  below  Delhi  on  the  West 
Branch,  so  back  to  Delhi  and  across  country  to 
Margaretville.  Many  farmers  were  cultivating  corn 
and  potatoes,  a  number  had  begun  haying  and  some 
were  setting  cauliflower.  Flags  and  forget-me-nots 
were  in  blossom  along  the  brooks  and  in  marshy 
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igh  Dividends 
with  SAFETY 


This  modern,  progressive  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  offers  you  THE 
HIGHEST  INTEREST  DIVI¬ 
DENDS  possible  with  absolute 
safety  ...  no  matter  where  you 
live.  You  can  make  deposits 
and  withdrawals  BY  MAIL  as 
easily  and  safely  as  though  you 
came  to  the  Bank  in  person. 

You  Need  This  Booklet 

Our  FREE  Booklet,  “Banking 
by  Mail,”  is  packed  with  inter¬ 
esting,  helpful  information  about 
saving  money  and  making  your 
savings  earn  more  for  you. 
Tells  how  quickly  money  in¬ 
creases  when  it  earns  COM¬ 
POUND  interest  .  .  .  quarterly. 

Write  for  the  Booklet 
now.  Use  the  coupon 
below. 

ALBANY  COUNTY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Sign  and  Mail  NOW ! 


ALBANY  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Name . . . 

Address  . . . 

Town . State 


CENTAUR 

■  'TRACTOR  • 


FREE 
Catalog 

ehows  profit 
making  fea- 
tnresforany 
farm- 

Ideal  for  truck  or  poultry' 
farms,  i  n  orchards,  groves  ■ 
and  vineyards.  Powerful  .  . 
Economical.  Send  name  and  I 
address  for  full  information.  ' 

Name _ 

A ddreis . 


I  Mail  to  Centaur  Tractor  Corp.  22- A  Mair, Greenwich, O.l 


ATTENTION  Strawberry  GROWERS 

Our  Descriptive  Price  List  describing  70  varieties  of 
Potted  and  Runner  Strawberry  Plants  for  Summer 
and  Fall  Planting  is  ready  and  will  be  mailed  on 
request  to  parties  interested. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  FARM.  Mlllbury,  Mast. 

POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY 

ni  A  MTQ  for  August  and  Fall ;  Layer  Straw- 
Jr  Lnll  1  O  berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Aspara¬ 
gus  Plants  for  September  and  Fall.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  S«ehr\*"r,"cl;o^5 

years.  *1  per  100.  *4  per  500,  #7  per  1000,  postpaid. 
HUFF  BROTHERS  -  Burnham,  Maine 


PERENNIAL 
FLOWER 
PLANTS 


FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL 

_  Delphiniums,  Phlox,  Oriental 

Poppies,  Lupines,  and  261  others. 
Will  live  outdoors  in  Winter  and 
bloom  next  Summer.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 
HAMPTON  BAYS  NEW  YORK 


g~* PI  EDV  Stocky  Re-rooted  Plants 
VsEiLiljIt  I  Postnaid  to  You 

Golden  S.  Bleaching.  Easy  Bleaching.  Fordhook,  S. 
Emperor,  2  doz. ,  25c;  100,  35c;  500,  $1.50:  1,000, 
$2.50.  Beet,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Endive,  Mangle, 
Pepper,  Tomato,  Aster,  same  price. 

GLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


DI  \  1WTC  Sent  **y  Express  or  Parcel  Post  6000 
lLAll  1 ij  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  or  more 

100  500  1000  Per  M 

Cabbage  .. . $  .45  $1.00  $1.65  $1.50 

Celery  &  B.  Sprouts . 60  1.65  2.75  2.50 

Catalog  free. _ C.  E.  FIELD.  Sew«ll,  New  Jersey 

Celery  and  Cabbage  Plants  »u«-5oms1.oo 

per  1000.  Cabbage  45e-100;  $1.00-500:  $2.00  per  1000  post¬ 
paid.  W.  8.  FORI)  A  SON,  Hnrtly,  Delaware 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW  YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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low  here  as  everywhere  else,  perhaps 
lower.  One  store  offered  only  13<\  the 
usual  price,  however,  is  around  16c. 
Today  one  chain  store  was  paying  that 
and  another  17c.  Our  eggs  are  shipped, 
but  LeRoy  has  a  small  flock  and  has 
sold  to  private  customers. 

EDNA  M.  NORTHROP. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

As  part  of  the  spraying  information 
service  extended  to  orchardists  in  52 
counties  of  the  State,  extension  plant 
pathologists  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  examined  15.479  spore  apple  scab 
cases  in  old  leaves  from  February  1  to 
June  30.  During  the  surveys,  it  was 
found  that  the  scab  spores  matured  some¬ 
what  slower  than  in  the  Spring  of  1930 
and  that  by  the  latter  part  of  June  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  spores  had  been  shot 
from  the  old  spore  cases.  At  the  present 
time,  early  July,  there  is  nearly  20  per 
cent  more  scab  infection  on  the  fruit  and 
leaves  of  unsprayed  orchards.  Efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  check  the  spread 
of  this  disease  for  this  season,  using  the 
standard  lime-sulphur  spray. 

The  July  news  letter  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  observes  that 
the  recent  crop  report  sent  in  by  their 
members  indicates  a  general  heavy  fruit 
crop  over  that  State,  probably  about  equal 
to  that  of  1920.  In  southeastern,  south¬ 
western,  and  northeastern  Ohio,  a  slight 
increase  over  the  1926  crop  is  noted.  New 
acreage  has  come  into  bearing  since  1926 
in  southwestern,  northeastern,  and  north¬ 
western  Ohio,  while  in  southeastern  and 
central  Ohio,  the  acreage  is  reported  as 
being  about  the  same.  In  general,  all 
Ohio  fruit  crops  and  practically  all  va¬ 
rieties  are  heavier  than  last  year,  al¬ 
though  Summer  apples  are  lighter  in  some 
sections  of  the  State. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  is  planning  a  fruit  tour  begin¬ 
ning  on  September  15,  and  extending 
through  September  17,  which  will  visit 
a  small  portion  of  southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  then  inspect  in  turn  orchards  in 
Maryland,  AVest  Virginia,  and  Virginia. 
The  plans  are  still  in  the  making,  al¬ 
though  it  is  probable  that  only  one  or¬ 
chard  stop  will  be  made  in  Pennsylvania 
at  one  of  the  orchards  of  D.  M.  Wertz, 
of  Waynesboro,  Franklin  County. 

According  to  The  Mountaineer  Grower 
for  July,  officials  of  the  West  Virginia 
Horticultural  Society  are  brooding  over 
a  plan  to  increase  the  sales  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  apples  from  their  portion 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Fruit  belt. 
Said  plan  calls  for  “work  in  a  field  that 
is  lying  wide  open  and  scarcely  used 
now,  with  great  possibilities  in  getting 
in  touch  with  the  general  public.”  We 
shall  await  the  revelation  with  interest. 

A  British  apple  exporter  and  auction¬ 
eer  observes  that  the  annual  per  capita 
consumption  of  fruit  in  Great  Britain 
is  S2.8  pounds  of  which  24.6  pounds 
are  apples.  He  notes  that  with  the  June 
1  crop  forecast  of  over  seven  per  cent 
more  apples  that  the  10-year  average 
and  with  world-wide  business  conditions 
at  a  low  ebb,  it  will  behoove  every  ex¬ 
porting  grower  to  pack  only  a  first  class 
product,  also  adding  that  the  person 
who  packs  “off-grade”  fruit  is  doing  him¬ 
self  and  the  apple  industry  a  great 
injustice. 

Advices  received  July  11  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom¬ 
ics  state  that  as  the  result  of  an  opinion 
of  the  solicitor,  the  Bureau  will  consider 
scald,  decay,  and  other  deterioration 
present  in  apples  after  they  have  been 
in  storage  or  transit  as  affecting  condi¬ 
tion  and  not  grade.  Evidently  something 
was  legally  wrong  with  the  Bureau’s  in¬ 
tended  plans  whereby  no  scald  would  be 
allowed  in  the  U.  S.  Apple  Grades,  un¬ 
less  the  apples  were  packed  with  oiled 
paper,  when  a  maximum  of  two  per  cent 
was  to  have  been  permitted.  Regarding 
the  proposed  changes  in  grades,  a  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Washington  on  July 
14.  This  meeting  was  composed  of  dele¬ 
gates  selected  by  the  State  bureaus  of 
markets,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
included  a  grower  representative.  While 
the  outcome  of  this  conference  is  not 
known  at  the  time  of  writing  this  item, 
information  will  be  given  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  major  changes  discussed  were  : 

1.  The  addition  of  a  U.  S.  Extra  Fancy 
grade;  2.  Changing  the  present  U.  S. 
Fancy  so  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  U.  S.  No.  1,  but  requiring  a  higher 
color  ;  3.  Liberalizing  slightly  the  amount 
of  russet  permitted  in  U.  S.  No.  1  grade. 

During  the  extremely  hot  weather  of 
early  July  a  Susquehanna  County  apple 
grower  sprayed  part  of  his  apple  trees 
with  lime-sulphur.  The  injury  resulting 
was  the  severest  possible ;  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  cheek  of  each  apple  was 
soon  a  leather  brown  in  color.  About 
half  of  the  apples  on  each  tree  were  af¬ 
fected  in  this  way.  The  only  possible 
treatment  was  to  thin  off  the  injured 
fruit  hoping  that  the  set  remaining 
would  be  heavy  enough  for  a  crop.  At 
least  the  burned  apples  would  be  useless 
so  that  they  might  as  well  be  removed. 

Cherry  picking  season  is  bringing  the 
usual  long  list  of  injuries  and  occasional 
deaths  resulting  from  fruit  picking.  Even 
a  properly  constructed  ladder  in  good 
condition  is  dangerous  when  it  is  care¬ 
lessly  set  up  in  the  tree.  Professional 
firemen  are  instructed  that  a  little  extra 


time  spent  in  being  sure  that  their  lad¬ 
ders  are  going  to  stay  up  under  any 
reasonable  conditions  is  well  invested, 
even  in  case  of  a  bad  fire,  when  every 
second  counts.  Why  is  it  true  that  so 
many  otherwise  fairly  careful  and  intel¬ 
ligent.  persons  will  hastily  shove  up  a 
ladder  into  a  tree  and  wait  until  they 
reach  the  top  to  wonder  whether  or  not 
the  ladder  will  hold,  especially  when 
there  is  not  the  necessity  of  fire  to  drive 
them  at  top  speed? 

At  least  one  Pennsylvanian  will  prob¬ 
ably  lose  his  taste  for  huckleberries,  even 
if  he  did  regard  them  rather  fondly  in 
the  first  place.  After  falling  into  the 
toils  of  the  law,  the  unfortunate  man 
was  sentenced  to  pay  his  fine  of  .$5  by 
picking  huckleberries  and  selling  them  at 
the  prevailing  market  price  of  only  five 
cents  a  quart.  With  the  huckleberries 
hard  to  get  and  a  goal  of  100  quarts  to 
make,  it  will  not  he  very  surprising  if 
he  develops  a  marked  dislike  for  them 
from  now  on. 

Gooseberries  in  central  Pennsylvania 
were  burned  on  the  bushes  by  the  intense 
July  heat.  This  has  not  occurred  often 
in  the  past,  but  when  the  same  thing 
takes  place  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  Vine- 
land,  Ont.,  then  it  was  hot,  sure  enough. 

Here  is  something  new  under  the  sun; 
Blackcap  raspberries  did  not  sell  this 
season  to  a  large  restaurant  as  of  yore. 
Alleged  reason :  Some  of  the  help  were 
careless,  resulting  now  and  then  in  spill¬ 
ing  berries  on  the  seats ;  lady  customers 
would  then  sit  on  the  berries,  marking 
their  light-colored  Summer  frocks  in  a 
striking  but  undesirable  way.  The  in¬ 
dignant  patrons  held  the  management 
responsible,  expecting  a  full  reparation 
for  the  damage.  So  the  blacks  are  no 
longer  served,  although  reds  are  still  on 
the  menu.  r.  ii.  sudds. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

Please  send  me  another  one  of  your 
booklets,  “Come  With  Us  to  the  North¬ 
west  Adventureland,”  also  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  cost  of  same.  I  want  to  give  it 
to  a  friend  I  am  trying  to  persuade  to 
go  on  this  trip  with  me.  I  am  asking 
several  questions.  1. — Do  you  stop  at 
Victoria?  That  is  a  city  I  am  so  anxious 
to  see.  2. — Where  it  speaks  of  side  trips, 
do  we  have  time  allowed  to  make  these 
extra  trips  if  we  want  to  do  so?  3. — 
Can  we  get  a  drawing-room  if  this  friend 
will  go  with  me?  4. — Has  drawing-room 
single  beds  or  berths?  5. — Do  we  have 
single  rooms  with  baths  at  the  hotels  we 
stop  at?  6. — Do  you  take  this  same  trip 
every  year?  c.  a.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Answering  these  questions  we  will  say: 

1.  — -Yes,  we  stop  at  Victoria  for  about 
one  hour.  You  have  a  chance  to  see  a 
little  of  the  city  even  though  the  time  is 
short. 

2.  — The  side  trips  are  included  in  the 
itinerary.  Buses  await  the  arrival  of 
the  train  and  you  are  taken  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  points  scheduled  and  are  brought 
back  to  the  train  ready  to  go  on  to  the 
next  point.  In  some  cities  time  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  independent  sightseeing  or 
shopping.  Directions  are  given  for  reach¬ 
ing  the  train  in  ample  time. 

3.  — Drawing-rooms  will  be  allotted  as 
far  as  they  go.  We  still  have  some  left. 
Compartments  are  comfortable  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  (upper  and  lower  berth)  very  fine. 
We  reprint  the  locations  below,  showing 
that  two  may  go  in  a  drawing-room  or 
compartment. 

4.  — A  drawing-room  has  an  upper  and 
lower  berth  and  a  settee.  If  four  go  in 
a  drawing-room  two  must  sleep  together 
in  the  upper  or  lower  berth. 

5. — Arrangements  are  made  at  the  ho¬ 
tels  for  baths  and  a  room  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  a  group.  Rome  may  have  sin¬ 
gle  rooms  but  all  will  be  accommodated. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will 
also  assign  rooms  for  baths.  You  will 
be  comfortable  we  assure  you. 

6.  — This  is  the  same  trip  we  took  last 
year,  with  a  longer  stay  at  Glacier  Park 
and  a  day  at  Mt.  Rainier  in  addition. 
What  our  next  trip  will  be  we  cannot  say 
now,  but  if  there  is  a  trip  next  year  it 
will  be  equally  as  enjoyable.  Some  who 
went  last  year  are  planning  to  go  in 
1932.  Come  with  us  this  year.  You 
will  have  the  time  of  your  life. 

As  I  was  on  your  first  R.  N.-Y. 
Coast  to  Coast  Tour  last  August,  and  as 
it  was  so  well  arranged,  and  such  great 
scenery  to  see  in  two  weeks,  and  was 
done  so  easily,  I  am  trying  to  persuade 
some  of  my  friends  to  go  this  year.  Will 
you  send  me  about  three  or  four  of  the 
booklets?  J.  H.  w. 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  to  send  booklets  and  thank 
our  friend  for  the  good  use  wade  of  them. 
The  reservations  are  coming  in  fast  and 
it  is  well  to  advise  us  early  if  you  plan 
to  go  with  us.  It  is  such  a  worth-while 
trip  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  it.  The 
time  at  Glacier  Park  alone  will  pay  you 
for  the  investment. 

Will  you  send  your  literature  covering 
the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  to  my  niece? 
She  is  very  much  interested  and  would 
like  to  take  the  trip  if  possible.  My  hus¬ 
band  has  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  long  time 
and  we  think  a  great  deal  of  it  and  don’t 
feel  that  -we  could  get  along  without  it : 
it  is  such  a  help  to  us  in  so  many  ways 
and  so  reliable.  MRS.  J.  A.  L. 

Maine. 

The  literature  has  been  sent  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  meeting  this 


iiicuu.  » » »  aii  i onunuauy  reminded  of 
the  firm  friendships  the  paper  has  made 
these  many  years  and  our  appreciation 
is  deep  and  lasting.  The  help  thev  <nve 
us  is  reciprocated  in  any  way  we  can  be 
ot  aid.  If  any  questions  come  up  in 
reference  to  the  trip,  no  matter  how 
trivial  , write  us  and  we  will  reply 


to  Coast  Tour.  I  have  read  all  that  h-i* 
been  printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  this  vear 
and  talked  with  my  friends  about  it  One 
old  lady  said,  “If  I  were  only  a’  few 
years  younger  I  would  take  that  trip  ” 
I,  too,  would  go  if  I  were  well  enough 
but  I  am  not.  but  I  might  be  better  an’ 
other  year  and  able  to  take  it.  I  would 
like  the  literature  very  much  and  if  not 
m  person,  in  imagination  I  shall  be  with 
you.  I  mean  to  get  all  the  pleasure  pos¬ 
sible  out  of  the  trip  even  if  I  can’t  go.  in 
fancy  I  shall  select  my  wardrobe  and  on 
August  15  I  shall  be  in  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Depot  waiting  for  the  train  and  <>et 
ting  acquainted  with  my  fellow  passen¬ 
gers.  You  won’t  see  me  but  I  shall  be 
there  in  spirit.  Hope  you  all  have  a 
grand  good  time  and  I  feel  sure  you  will 


Massachusetts. 


MRS. I.  B.  I> 


This  is  a  fine  spirit.  Some  of  us  who 
have  not  traveled  much  have  learned  a 
great  deal  from  the  information  given  be¬ 
friends  who  have  gone  *to  foreign  parts 
and  the  places  are  so  vivid  we  almost 
think  we  have  really  seen  them,  and  are 
able  to  converse  intelligently  about  them 
There  is  much  pleasure  derived  in  follow¬ 
ing  a  trip  and  we  are  glad  this  friend 
has  learned  the  value  of  it.  We  wish  all 
could  go. 


Aphis  on  New  Jersey  Vegetable  Crops 

A  warning  that  aphis,  or  plant  lice, 
are  on  the  increase  in  vegetable  fields 
throughout  New  Jersey  comes  from  C. 
H.  Nissley,  extension  service  horticul¬ 
turist  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  He  reports  that 
some  vegetables  have  been  plowed  under 
because  of’ aphis,  and  that  heavy  infesta¬ 
tions  in  many  fields  will  cause  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  yields.  Frequent  inspection  of 
crops  and  prompt  control  are  needed. 
Aphis  will  usually  be  seen  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves.  A  delay  of  a  week 
or  10  days  in  applying  control  measures 
may  mean  serious  losses.  Aphis  may  be 
controlled  by  spraying  or  dusting  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  so  as  to  hit 
the  insects  directly.  This  necessitates 
the  use  of  drop  nozzles,  located  near  the 
ground,  from  which  the  dust  or  spray 
can  be  directed  upwards.  Dust  only  oil 
warm,  sunshiny  days  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  at  least  75  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Two  per  cent  free  nicotine  dust  is 
recommended  for  aphis  control.  This  is 
made  by  mixing  four  pints  of  free  nico¬ 
tine  (50  per  cent)  with  96  pounds  of 
a  carrier  made  up  _of  75  per  cent,  hy¬ 
drated  lime  and  25  per  cent  dolomite 

dust.  Effective  control  can  also  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  a  four  per  cent  nicotine 

dust  (sulfate  form),  which  is  made  by 
thoroughly  mixing  eight  pints  of  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  (40  per  cent)  with  SO 
pounds  of  a  carrier  made  up  of  75  per 
cent  hydrated  lime  and  25  per  cent 

dolomite. 

Ingredients  for  a  recommended  liquid 
spray  are  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
nicotine  sulphate,  and  six  pounds  of 
laundry  soap  to  50  gallons  of  water  or 
one-third  of  a  pint  of  free  nicotine  (50 
per  cent)  and  six  pounds  of  potassium 
oleate  soap  to  100  gallons  of  water. 

Thirty  pounds  of  dust  or  100  gallons  of 
liquid  spray  material  have  been  found 
sufficient  to  cover  an  acre  in  one 
application. 
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Wheat  and  Clover  Day 
at  Ohio  Station 

Wheatfield  Day,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
has  been  for  many  years  an  annual  event 
at  the  Ohio  Station.  It  is  now  known  as 
Wheat  and  Clover  Day  and  was  held  on 
June  30  this  year.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  the  largest  annual  event  held  at  the 
station.  It  is  significant  of  the  trend  of 
the  times  that  special  days  devoted  to 
dairy  interests,  poultry  improvements 
and  modern  orcharding  have  become  para¬ 
mount.  .  . 

The  Ohio  Station  originated  many 
vears  ago  some  of  the  best  known  wheats 
for  the  Central  States,  among  them  be¬ 
ing  the  Trumbull  and  the  Fulliio.  both 
known  for  smut  resistance  and  stiffness 
of  straw.  The  acreage  of  wheat  in  Ohio 
has  been  much  reduced  the  last  few  years, 
with  more  emphasis  placed  on  high  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre. 

Each  year  more  than  6.000  experimen¬ 
tal  field  plots  on  the  Experiment  Station 
farm  at  Wooster  are  devoted  to  studying 
the  problems  of  farm  management,  crop 
culture  and  crop  improvement.  To  give 
as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  field,  it 
was  decided  this  year  to  omit  a  formal 
speaking  program.  Each  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  was  explained  in  the  field  by  spe¬ 
cialists  of  the  Agronomy  Department. 
The  first  parties  went  to  the  field  about 
9:30  in  the  morning,  and  other  parties 
started  out  as  fast  as  the  visitors  arrived. 

In  the  crop  variety  experiments  48  va¬ 
rieties  of  wheat  are  under  observation, 
11  of  these  being  new  varieties  from  other 


mately  150  feet  long,  striking  out  one 
back  furrow  and  completing  a  dead  fur¬ 
row.  Plowing  was  judged  according  to 
the  straightness,  and  quality  of  the  back 
furrow,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
plowed  land,  the  evenness  of  the  furrow 
ends,  the  covering  of  trash,  and  the 
handling  of  teams.  About  150  people 
witnessed  all  or  part  of  the  contest,  and 
were  very  much  interested  in  the  results, 
for  every  boy  did  a  very  creditable  piece 
of  work. 

In  the  State  Contest  held  in  Ithaca 
during  Club  Congress,  the  week  of  June 
29,  James  Chapman  scored  the  highest 
in  the  class  for  boys  under  16.  Leslie 
Lamb  placed  second  in  the  contest  held 
for  boys  16  and  over. 

Last  year  Genesee  County  entrants 
took  first  in  both  classes  in  the  State 
Contest.  John  Sumner,  of  Corfu,  won  in 
the  older  boys  class,  and  Kenneth  Lamb, 
of  Corfu,  won  in  the  younger  boys  class. 
Genesee  County  is  proud  of  the  record 
made  both  last  year  and  this  year,  by 
the  4-H  boys,  in  the  State  plowing 
contests.  M.  j.  mekton. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Studies  in  Lawn  Seed 

The  Connecticut  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  been  investigating  lawn 
grasses  suitable  for  the  State  and  makes 
the  following  recommendations  : 

In  order  that  home  owners  may  know 
the  kinds  of  seeds  most  suitable  for  Con¬ 
necticut  lawns  under  average  conditions, 
the  commissioner  has  prepared  a  list,  of 


Wheat  Plots  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station 


States  and  13  new  hybrids  and  pure  line 
selections  from  Ohio.  A  series  of  50  dif¬ 
ferent  crop  rotations  which  have  been 
followed  on  the  same  land  for  17  years, 
each  crop  in  all  rotations  being  grown 
every  year,  was  explained  and  exhibited. 

Some  other  plots  shown  were :  Spring 
top-dressing  of  Winter  wheat  with  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  and  amounts  of  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizers,  applied  at  different  times ;  com¬ 
parisons  of  concentrated  fertilizers  with 
those  of  the  usual  strength  on  wheat  and 
corn  ;  ground  limestone  applied  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  in  a  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
clover  rotation.  Besides  these,  the  visi¬ 
tors  were  interested  in  the  series  of  oats 
varieties,  many  strains  of  Alfalfa,  corn, 
barley,  Bed  clover.  Alsike  clover,  Sweet 
clover,  Timothy,  Soy  beans  and  others. 

This  is  the  50th  year  of  the  work  of 
the  Ohio  Station  and  many  of  its  fer¬ 
tilizer  plots  have  been  carried  on  without 
interruption  for  more  than  30  years,  of 
course  increasing  in  value  with  the  years. 
This  year  the  farmers  asked  questions 
as  to  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  and 
what  other  feeds  must  be  combined  with 
it  to  make  balanced  rations  for  all  kinds 
of  livestock  and  poultry.  Tliey  were  as¬ 
sured  that  wheat  may  be  successfully 
used  for  all  kinds  of  feeding.  Many 
farmers  are  talking  of  turning  stock  into 
the  fields  where  wheat  has  lodged  seri¬ 
ously,  due  to  excessive  rainfall. 

A  large  crowd  is  expected  for  Dairy 
Day  on  August  14.  Perhaps  not  quite 
so  large  a  crowd,  but  fully  as  interested, 
will  very  likely  be  present  for  Orchard 
Day,  August  21.  ,  c.  w.  ellenwood. 


4-H  Boys  Plowing  Contest 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  4-H  boys  had 
a  chance  to  show  just  how  well  they 
could  plow,  June  2,  at  a  plowing  contest 
held  near  Batavia.  Ten  boys'  entered, 
and  were  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
class  for  boys  16  and  under,  and  the 
other  class  of  boys  over  16  years. 

Prof.  B.  A.  Jennings,  of  the  rural  en¬ 
gineering  department  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  instructed  the  boys,  and  acted 
as  judge  for  the  contest.  Leslie  Lamb, 
of  Corfu,  N.  Y.,  scored  the  highest  in 
the  class  for  older  boys,  and  was  awarded 
a  two-liorse  walking  plow  given  by  the 
Wiiard  Plow  Company,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

James  Chapman,  15  years  old,  of 
Alexander,  N.  Y.,  won  in  the  class  for 
younger  boys,  and  was  given  a  trip,  with 
expenses  paid,  to  the  State  contest  held 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.. 
during  Club  Congress,  June  29-July  3. 
Both  boys  competed  in  the  State  contest. 

Each  boy  plowed  10  bouts,  approxi¬ 


the  seeds  commonly  found  in  good  north¬ 
ern  lawn  mixtures.  These  mixtures  are 
made  up  of  four  groups,  namely :  basic, 
nurse,  filler  and  special  purpose  grasses. 

The  first  group  is  the  basic  grasses 
which  are  going  to  eventually  make  the 
lawn  so  special  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  the  mixture  contains  an 
ample  supply  of  these  seeds.  The  nurse 
and  filler  grasses  are  temporary,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  cover  for  the  later  germinating  va¬ 
rieties  and  at  the  same  time  giving  some 
semblance  of  a  lawn  during  the  first  year. 
The  special  purpose  grasses  are  for  un¬ 
usual  soil  conditions  where  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  have  a  velvety  lawn  develop  when 
basic  grasses  are  planted. 

The  basic  grasses  include  Chewing 
Fescue,  Bed  Fescue,  Colonial  Bent, 
South  German  Bent,  Bhode  Island  Bent 
and  Kentucky  Blue  Grass.  The  nurse 
grass  group  include  Domestic,  English, 
Italian  and  Pacey’s  rye  grasses  and  Bed 
Top.  The  filler  group  is  largely  made  up 
of  Crested  Dog’s  Tail,  English  Blue 
Grass,  Meadow  Fescue,  Hard  Fescue,  Or¬ 
chard  Grass,  Sheep’s  Fescue,  Timothy 
and  \V  bite  Clover.  Special  purpose 
grasses  include  Canada  Blue  Grass, 
Bough  Stalked  Meadow.  Grass,  Wood 
Meadow  Grass,  Fine  Leaved  Fescue  and 
Seaside  Bent. 

The  following  formulas  for  good  lawn 
mixtures  have  been  suggested  by  Leonard 
H.  Healey,  deputy  commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  seed  inspection  work.  These 
give  the  percentage  by  weight  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  ingredients  and  are  also  recommendeld- 
by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  New  Haven. 

Formula  No.  1.  —  Standard  mixture 
without  clover :  Kentucky  Blue  grass  50, 
Bed-top  (recleaned)  25,  South  German 
mixed  bent  10,  rye  grass  15. 

Formula  No.  2.  —  Standard  mixture 
with  clover :  Kentucky  Blue  grass  45, 
Bed-top  (recleaned)  25,  South  German 
mixed  bent  10,  rye  grass  15,  White  clover 
5. 

Formula  No.  3.  —  For  finest  quality 
turf :  Kentucky  Blue  grass  40,  South 
German  mixed  bent  40,  Bed-top  (re¬ 
cleaned)  20. 

Formula  No.  4.  —  For  shaded  areas : 
Meadow  fescue  10,  Poa  trivialis  30,  Bed 
fescue  20,  South  German  mixed  bent  10, 
Bed-top  (recleaned)  10,  Kentucky  Blue 
grass  20. 

Formula  No.  5.  —  For  poor  or  sandy 
soil:  Bed-top  (recleaned)  20,  Bed  fescue 
35,  Bhode  Island  bent  10,  Kentucky  Blue 
grass  15,  rye  grass  15,  White  clover  5. 


Roadside  Flower  Selling 

There  are  many  farms  so  located  on 
public  highways  of  large  travel  where 
the  owner's  could  often  take  in  a  few 
dollars  by  having  some  really  good  cut 
flowers  for  sale,  and  no  doubt  many  prac¬ 
tical  farmers  would  like  to  do  so,  but  the 
number  and  varieties  of  plants  and 
flowers  is  so  extremely  large  that  they 
are  puzzled  to  know  what  to  grow.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  a  permanent  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  established,  to  sell  only  such 
flowers  as  will  keep  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  in  water  after  cutting,  and  of 
colors  that  are  pleasing  to  the  average 
customer.  Thus  it  is  useless  to  grow 
flowers  merely  because  they  are  new,  but 
have  no  other  merit,  and  it  is  much  better 
to  grow  only  the  really  good  sorts  of 
pleasing  and  attractive  color.  As  a  rule 
it  is  best  to  avoid  flowers  which  have  a 
weak  stem,  or  which  wilt  quickly  after 
cutting  and  grow  those  which  will  stand 
the  comparatively  rough  handling  which 
they  often  receive  from  want  of  thought 
or  habit.  As  annuals  are  often  extremely 
useful  and  good  sellers  as  cut  flowers,  a 
few  of  those  which  come  into  bloom 
quickly  and  flower  freely  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  These  are  really  good  and 
will  no  doubt  please  the  grower  as  well 
as  the  customer.  Seeds  of  these  can  be 
sown  outdoors  where  they  are  to  remain 
and  thus  save  much  work.  Antirrhinums 
or  snapdragons  have  been  very  much  im¬ 
proved  the  last  few  years,  and  many  of 
the  varieties,  such  as  Snowflake,  the  Bose, 
Golden  Queen,  etc.,  make  excellent  cut 
flowers  and  have  the  advantage  of  thriv¬ 
ing  in  a  dry  sandy  soil  where  few  things 
do  well.  Zinnias  also  make  a  good  flower 
for  cutting  and  can  be  had  in  pretty 
little  dwarfs  or  the  large  giant  varieties, 
and  the  writer  is  partial  to  the  pompons 
as  being  so  well  adapted  for  bouquet 
work.  Asters  of  the  California  Giant 
type  are  much  more  attractive  than  the 
stiff  flowered  varieties  and  can  be  had 
in  clean  bright  pink  and  white  that  are 
always  good  sellers  while  the  dark  sorts 
seldom  take  well.  The  annual  wallflowers 
are  extremely  sweet-scented  when  in 
bloom  and  usually  appeal  to  any  one  on 
that  account  and  the  colors  are  peculiar 
yellow,  purple  and  brown.  Didiscus  or 
blue  lace  flower  is  excellent  for  cutting 
and  the  color,  as  its  name  implies,  is  one 
that  is  usually  scarce  in  most  gardens. 

Salvia  or  scented  sage  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  while  not  a  long-keeping 
flower  it  supplies  a  color  that  is  often 
very  useful.  Candytuft  of  the  new  hybrid 
sorts  can  now  be  had  in  a  large  number 
of  colors,  and  makes  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  small  flowers.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  carinatum  is  an  easily  grown  va¬ 
riety  of  single  daisy-like  flowers,  and  the 
lovely  colors  and  bright  rings  in  the 
blooms  are  very  attractive;  it  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  good  annual  to  grow.  Nicotiana 
affinis,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  member 
of  the  tobacco  family,  but  it  not  only  has 
a  pleasant  odor,  but  is  really  attractive 
and  can  be  had  in  shades  from  white  to 
pink  and  purple.  Stocks  or  gilliflowers 
are  an  old  standby  for  those  who  have 
moist  or  rich  ground,  and  the  flowers  are 
always  sweet-scented.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  annual  carnations,  but  not  to 
so  large  an  extent. 

The  Chinese  wool  flower  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  when  in  bloom,  and  as  it  can  also  be 
used  as  a  dried  flower  has  a  double  ad¬ 
vantage.  Many  other  varieties  of  cocks¬ 
comb  are  also  useful,  and  the  colors  of 
some  extremely  brilliant.  Aretotis  or 
African  daisy  is  easily  grown  and  very 
attractive  with  its  shades  of  delicate  blue 
and  white.  Calendulas  are  also  useful  to 
those  who  are  partial  to  yellow  flowers 
and  the  large  yellow  mignonette  is  also 
useful  and  a  more  agreeable  color.  Cen- 
taurea  or  sweet  sultan  is  often  useful  as 
a  cut  flower,  and  is  a  strong  grower  natu¬ 
rally.  This  list  of  good  things  might  be 
extended  indefinitely,  but  it  is  hoped  this 
will  give  the  grower  a  few  hints  that  will 
lead  to  a  well  deserved  success. 

II.  W.  HALES. 


Joint  Deed  for  Three  Persons 

Myself  and  wife  and  brother-in-law  are 
going  to  buy  a  farm.  Will  you  tell  me 
how  the  deed  should  be  worded  so  if  one 
should  pass  away,  the  property  would  go 
to  the  other  two.  e.  c. 

Massachusetts. 

One  safe  way  to  have  the  deed  read 
would  be  "A.  B  and  C  as  joint  tenants, 
the  survivor  or  survivors  to  take  all.” 

N.  T. 
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Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 
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1  Make  Every  Acre  Pay! 
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Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.( 

Box  34  Owensboro, 
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Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 

Man’s  price.  Only  S25  with  bundle 
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By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 
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Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with 
an  ELLIS  CHAMPION  THRESHER 

Make  Money  Threshing  for  Neighbors 

SSei/’iTfwn  l^Vrlbl?CCwfulIy  run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a  great  investment.  It  will  pay  for 
in rfi  o o  V?/,,1!,)! 0  ar.e  a,Il  Eastern  concern  building  threshers  to  meet  Eastern  conditions.  Our 

!on0  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  build  machines  that  give  complete  satisfaction. 

We  Build  Three  Sizes 
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Wood  or  steel  frames;  light  weight:  simple,  durable 


do 


eon- 

exceptionally  clean  work. 


ELLIS 


struction.  Our  machines 
earning  the  title — 

“The  Threshers  That  Fight  for  the  Last  Grain” 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog,  Prices  and  Term*. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paiier  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  i>aid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  PAGE  794  O.  B.  Griffin  tells  of  gathering  brake 
or  “fiddle-head  greens,”  and  mentions  seeing 
sacks  full  of  these  greens  being  taken  to  market. 
The  plant  referred  to  is  of  course  the  large  fern 
called  brake  or  bracken,  botanically  Pteris  aquilina, 
and  the  graceful  shape  of  the  young  fronds  as  they 
uncurl  accounts  for  the  name  of  fiddle-head  greens, 
which  was  new  to  us.  Prof.  Sturtevant,  in  “Notes 
on  Edible  Plants,”  states  that  the  fronds  of  this  fern 
are  used  as  a  potherb  in  New  England,  and  quotes 
other  authorities  who  say  that  the  young  tender 
shoots  were  eaten  like  asparagus  by  miners  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  are  also  much  prized  by  the  Japanese. 
Another  authority  states  that  the  roots,  boiled,  are 
looked  upon  as  a  great  luxury  by  the  Indians  of 
Vancouver.  In  some  countries  starch  made  from  the 
roots  is  mixed  with  grain  to  make  bread  in  times 
of  scarcity.  The  roots  of  an  Australasian  variety 
of  brake,  Pteris  esculenta,  formed  an  important  ar¬ 
ticle  of  food  among  the  Maoris,  before  the  grains 
and  vegetables  were  introduced  from  Europe.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  there  are  cases  where  persons 
lost  in  the  woods  could  provide  sufficient  palatable 
food  to  satisfy  their  hunger  by  roasting  or  boiling 
brake  roots,  if  able  to  make  a  fire. 

* 

NEW  Jersey  is  making  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  so-called  abandoned  farms  in  the  State. 
These  are  farms  which  were  in  cultivation  or  or¬ 
charding  a  year  ago,  but  are  not  now  being  farmed. 
Among  the  reasons  found  are  lack  of  capital  and 
farming  experience,  poor  roads  and  inconvenience  in 
school  facilities.  In  many  instances  city  people  have 
bought  farms  at  excessive  prices,  loading  them¬ 
selves  with  mortgages  which  they  cannot  handle. 
Other  cases  are  foreigners  who  lack  experience  in 
these  types  of  farming,  and  fail  in  spite  of  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  entire  family.  In  others, 
land  developments  and  improvements  nearby  bring 
enormous  increases  in  taxation.  A  farmer  suddenly 
finds  his  land  taxed  at  building  lot  prices  with  no 
increase  in  its  money-making  power.  It  may  prove 
valuable  later  if  he  can  hold  it,  hut  is  unable  to  do 
so,  as  he  had  all  he  could  handle  before.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  farming  being  a  going  business,  but 
buying  a  farm  is  a  job  needing  consideration  from 
all  sides. 

* 

HIO  runs  an  annual  poultry  tour,  conducted  by 
the  State  University  in  co-operation  with  the 
county  agricultural  agents.  This  year  it  will  be 
July  28-31,  making  19  stops  in  12  Southwestern 
Ohio  counties  where  some  of  the  most  successful 
poultry  farms  in  the  State  are  making  profits  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  depressed  conditions.  Farms  will 
be  visited  having  flocks  ranging  in  size  from  350 
laying  hens  to  over  5,000  birds.  Among  the  other 
stops  of  interest  are  the  plant  of  a  company  where 
18,000  birds  are  fattened  at  one  time  and  where  50,- 
000  lbs.  of  feathers  are  dried  and  sold  each  year, 
the  factory  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
1  rooding  and  incubator  equipment  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  largest  exclusive  White  Leg¬ 
horn  breeding  farms  in  the  country.  The  tour  will 
go  through  the  following  counties:  Franklin,  Madi¬ 
son,  Clark,  Champaign,  Miami,  Shelby,  Montgomery, 
Preble,  Butler,  Hamilton,  Clermont,  Brown,  High¬ 
land,  Ross  and  Pickaway.  It  may  be  joined  on  July 
28  at  9  A.  M.  in  front  of  the  poultry  building  at  the 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  or  at  the  plant  of 
the  Buckeye  Incubator  Company,  Springfield,  at 
10 :30  A.  M.  On  the  second  day,  July  29,  the  tour 
leaves  Piqua  at  8  A.  M.,  and  may  be  joined  at  that 
point.  On  July  30  the  first  stop,  8  :45  A.  M.,  is  at  the 


farm  of  Lester  Coffman,  Farmersville,  four  miles 
south  of  Jolinsville  on  Ohio  Route  11  west  of  Day- 
ion.  The  first  stop  on  July  31,  9  :30  A.  M.,  will  be  at 
the  farm  of  George  Lang,  New  Richmond,  four  miles 
north  of  U.  S.  Route  42  at  New  Richmond.  Such  a 
trip  helps  individual  poultrymen  to  check  up  on 
their  methods  as  compared  with  others.  One  idea 
gained  may  he  worth  the  cost  of  the  trip. 

* 

The  school  eonsolidatiouists  got  mad  when  I  stood  up 
in  the  meeting  and  told  the  truth  about  how  I  had  seen 
consolidation  work  out  in  other  places. 

THIS  remark  comes  to  us  from  a  man  in  a  lo¬ 
cality  where  a  whole  nest  of  consolidation  propo¬ 
sitions  is  being  hatched  out.  The  New’  York 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  has  been 
telling  the  truth  about  school  consolidation  ever 
since  it  started  work  around  six  years  ago.  Our 
friend  of  cherished  memory,  Herbert  W.  Colling- 
wood,  great  in  his  thought  and  purpose  toward  hu¬ 
manity,  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  this  society, 
and  until  his  death  an  active  worker  in  it.  Presi¬ 
dent  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  Secretary  A.  D.  Ostrander, 
and  their  colleagues  have  been  doing  a  creditable 
job  right  along,  and  are  entitled  to  the  support  of 
all  interested  in  rural  schools. 

One  of  the  stock  tales  peddled  about  is  that  there 
is  no  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  educational  authori¬ 
ties  to  force  consolidation  on  localities  where  it  is 
not  desired.  Sometimes  this  story  is  varied  by  say¬ 
ing  that  they  cannot  do  so  if  they  wanted  to.  Here 
is  what  Mr.  Ostrander  says  about  that  in  answering 
an  inquirer : 

The  law  allows  the  nearby  village  by  the  mere  sign¬ 
ing  up  of  15  voters  upon  a  petition  which  is  filed  with 
the  town  clerk  to  thus  instruct  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  of  the  people  in  the 
proposed  central  school  district,  who  shall  meet  in  one 
central  place  and  vote  upon  the  question.  Thus  the 
village  can  by  its  over-balancing  numbers  practically 
always  compel  the  country  districts  to  go  into  the  cen¬ 
tral  school  plan.  We  have  had  repeated  examples  of 
this  where  farmers  were  literally  grabbed  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  set  into  centralization. 

The  trouble  with  the  school  law  is  that  it  is  load¬ 
ed  with  “jokers”  and  seemingly  reasonable  clauses, 
which  mean  nothing  when  the  powers  that  be  de¬ 
cide  to  force  consolidation.  This  whole  law  with 
its  jokers  should  be  wiped  off  the  slate.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  can  do  it,  and  will,  when  they  find  that  those 
who  are  vitally  concerned  express  this  concern  em¬ 
phatically  at  the  polls  and  in  legislative  hearings. 

* 

AMERICAN  Hortigraphs  tells  of  a  successful  ap¬ 
ple  vending  business  now  operating  in  Toronto. 
The  apples  are  sold  by  a  slot  machine  holding  GO 
fancy  quality  apples.  The  machines  are  visited  at 
least  once  a  day  by  attendants,  to  see  that  they  are 
kept  supplied  and  in  order.  The  apples  are  visible 
through  a  glass  front,  and  in  hot  weather  packages  of 
dry  ice  are  put  in  to  keep  the  apples  cool.  It  is  said 
that  similar  machines  are  working  profitably  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Victoria  and  several  cities  in  this  country. 
Any  plan  that  will  increase  the  sale  of  apples  by 
making  them  handier  to  get  at  is  a  good  thing  for 
apple-growers — and  those  who  eat  the  fruit. 

* 

IT  IS  a  common  joking  remark  that  in  certain 
very  favorable  weather  one  can  see  pumpkin 
vines  grow'  by  watching  them  closely.  An  in¬ 
genious  motion  picture  device  developed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  actually  to  view  the  motion  of  growth.  These 
screen  studies,  which  enable  one  to  see  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  on  the  screen,  actual  growth  which  occurred 
over  a  period  of  from  three  days  to  a  week,  were 
made  by  the  time-lapse  machine,  designed  and  built 
by  the  late  Howard  Greene,  of  the  technical  staff 
of  the  Office  of  Motion  Pictures  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  research.  This  machine  automatically 
turns  on  lights,  makes  exposures,  turns  off  lights, 
stops  action  and  repeats  the  performance  at  inter¬ 
vals  ranging  from  30  seconds  to  one  hour,  indefinite¬ 
ly.  The  result  is  time-lapse  or  accelerated-action 
cinematography,  which  shows  flowers  and  plants, 
and  in  this  case,  seeds  growing  as  if  by  magic,  mak¬ 
ing  visible  to  the  eye  action  that  is  normally  invisi¬ 
ble.  By  knowing  the  intervals  at  which  pictures 
were  taken  rate  of  growth  can  be  computed  accur¬ 
ately.  In  the  study  of  the  germination  of  Spring 
vetch,  the  time-lapse  camera  recorded  growth  for 
six  days  and  nights,  making  one  picture  every  seven 
minutes.  In  a  film  record  of  germination  of  Crimson 
clover,  a  frame  was  taken  at  three-minute  intervals 
for  three  days  and  nights.  Crimson  clover  seeds  are 
about  the  size  of  a  pin-head.  In  one  screen  study 
the  tiny  seeds  are  magnified  until  12  of  them  com¬ 
pletely  fill  the  screen  and  time-lapse  photography 
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records  growth  of  the  seeds  for  a  full  week,  one 
frame  being  made  at  five-minute  intervals  day  and 
night.  The  film,  “How  Seeds  Germinate,”  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  tests  made  for  the  scientists  in  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Seed  Investigations,  to  permit  them  to 
study  growth  normally  invisible.  This  film,  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  may  be  borrowed  free,  except  for 
transportation,  through  the  Office  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Prints,  made  from  the  department’s  negatives' 
may  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  manufacture,  by 
colleges  and  others  desiring  them. 

* 

WINTERING  beef  calves  is  important  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  at  the  Station  grounds  corn  fodder 
as  part  of  the  ration  has  been  under  test  two  years. 
For  the  second  consecutive  year  ground  corn  fod¬ 
der,  full  fed,  supplemented  with  1  lb.  daily  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  cake,  proved  to  he  the  most  economical  ra¬ 
tion  in  wintering  the  beef  calves.  With  ground 
corn  fodder  valued  at  $10  a  ton,  Alfalfa  hay  $10  a 
ton  and  shelled  corn  42  cents  a  bushel,  the  ration 
utilizing  corn  fodder  and  cottonseed  meal  produced 
gains  at  a  cost  of  $4. SI  for  each  100  lbs.  gain,  as 
compared  to  $5.48  where  calves  were  allowed  Al¬ 
falfa,  full  fed,  and  shelled  corn,  3  lbs.  a  day.  Al¬ 
though  the  calves  on  a  full  feed  of  shelled  corn  and 
Alfalfa  produced  gains  at  a  cost  practically  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  the  ground  fodder  lot,  an  acre  of 
fodder  produced  gains  nearly  double  to  that  secured 
by  feeding  the  grain  only. 

* 

TV  SPECIAL  census  of  horticulture  supplementary 
**  to  the  regular  census,  has  been  carried  on  in 
some  States  by  the  National  Director  of  the  Census 
through  questionnaires  sent  by  mail.  The  figures 
for  Delaware  are  interesting,  covering  operations 
in  1929.  There  are  15  nurseries  in  the  State,  con¬ 
taining  1,704  acres,  valued  with  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  at  $226,983.  Sales  of  nursery  stock  for  the 
year  were  $406,493.  The  29  mushroom  farms,  com¬ 
prising  197  acres,  had  497,732  square  feet  of  beds. 
Total  net  sales  of  mushrooms  and  spawn  were  $200.- 
787.  The  mushroom  houses  are  valued  at  $168,835. 
There  are  60  establishments  producing  flowers  un¬ 
der  glass  and  in  the  open  and  vegetables  and  plants 
under  glass.  There  are  369,203  square  feet  of  green¬ 
house,  358,203  being  for  florists’  crops. 

* 

PROBABLY  there  is  no  part  of  our  eastern  coun¬ 
try  so  fascinating  to  most  of  us  as  the  State  of 
Maine,  with  its  lakes  and  rivers  and  primeval  for¬ 
ests,  its  picturesque  coast  line,  and  acres  of  “bluets” 
along  the  moist  grassy  places  in  Spring.  Mr.  Griffin, 
who  lives  in  the  great  Aroostook  potato  country, 
knows  the  appeal  of  these  north  woods  and  waters, 
and  tells  a  pleasant  story  about  their  day  off  on 
Fish  River  and  Eagle  Lake,  where  the  waters  run 
ever  north.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  away  for  a  day 
once  in  a  while,  and  see  how  nature  looks  in  its 
really  natural  dress. 

* 

THE  boys  and  girls  have  their  say  this  week  on 
the  pages  devoted  to  them  once  a  month.  Many 
who  started  work  on  these  pages  in  their  early 
“teens”  tell  us  how  valuable  the  training  in  self- 
expression  has  proven  in  preparation  for  what  we 
call  life’s  work.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  start  early  in 
making  drawings  of  what  we  see  and  trying  to 
make  words  do  our  bidding  in  expressing  the  in¬ 
teresting  and  wholesome  things  of  life.  All  boys 
and  girls  are  invited  to  contribute  to  these  pages. 
What  they  send  is  carefully  examined,  and  the  best 
is  printed  so  far  as  space  permits,  consideration  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  thought  behind  the  work,  as  well  as 
the  work  itself.  Trying  to  do  our  best  is  a  worth¬ 
while  job  in  this,  as  well  as  everything  else  in  life. 


Brevities 

August  15 — that  is  the  day  when  our  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour  starts. 

That  is  a  pleasant  newsy  letter  from  the  Catskills 
printed  on  page  795. 

New  Jersey  sweet  corn  is  arriving  at  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  the  first  lots  selling  at  $1  to  $2  per  100  ears. 

•  If  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  could  only  bite  like  a 
mosquito,  it  might  be  entitled  to  be  called  champion  all- 
around  pest. 

Census  reports  show  that  stores  selling  second-hand 
goods  iu  New  York  City  do  $14,000,000  business  an¬ 
nually.  Old  furniture  is  the  largest  item. 

Airplanes  of  the  110th  Observation  Squadron  of  the 
M  issouri  National  Guard  will  display  insignia  which 
includes  the  head  of  a  mule  in  goggles.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  rules  that  the  mule  is  the  traditional  animal 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  tb^ 
distinction. 
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The  Evil  in  the  Exchanges 

PRESIDENT  Hoover  lias  made  an  appeeal  to 
speculators  on  the  grain  and  stock  markets  to 
refrain  from  reducing  prices  during  the  depression 
]>y  “short  selling”  on  the  exchanges.  The  President 
justifies  “short  selling”  in  normal  times,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  “hedging”  but  condemns  it  at  this  time. 
Without  naming  the  offenders  he  intimated  that  he 
knew  who  they  were,  and  appealed  to  them  to  stop 
the  practice. 

The  President  seems  a  bit  over-anxious  in  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  exchange  problem.  The  strongest  ap¬ 
peal  made  to  farmers  by  Mr.  Hoover's  spokesmen  in 
the  campaign  which  resulted  in  his  election  was  the 
promise  to  reduce  the  spread  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to 
make  that  promise  good.  Instead  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  has  increased.  There  is  no  attempt  in 
the  machinery  set  up  by  the  government  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  distribution.  In  normal  times  the  annual 
wheat  product  is  estimated  to  be  sold  20  times  over 
on  the  grain  exchanges.  The  men  who  sell  wheat 
which  they  do  not  own  are  not  gambling  for  their 
health.  If  they  did  not  make  a  profit  out  of  it  they 
would  give  it  up.  They  look  prosperous.  Every  dol¬ 
lar  they  make  increases  the  cost  of  distribution  that 
much.  If  the  ultimate  price  to  the  consumer  is  based 
on  supply  and  demand  as  dealers  always  insist,  then 
the  profits  of  the  20  resales  on  the  exchanges  must 
come  out  of  the  producers.  Anyway  it  increases  the 
cost  of  distribution.  Certainly  neither  the  broker 
nor  the  speculator  adds  anything  to  its  value. 

Since  it  is  admitted  that  “selling  short”  is  an 
evil  at  this  time  of  low  prices  by  what  logic  can  the 
bad  practice  be  construed  into  a  merit  in  normal 
times?  It  is  not  enough  to  correct  a  waste  in  time 
of  distress.  It  is  abuses  in  distribution  that  caused 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  few  hands  and  de¬ 
prived  the  masses  of  the  power  to  purchase,  and 
thus  brought  on  the  business  depression.  The  ex¬ 
change  is  only  one  of  the  instruments  used  in  the 
process  of  distribution.  Even  if  we  were  to  com¬ 
pletely  and  permanently  correct  the  evil  in  the  ex¬ 
changes  the  injustice  of  the  system  would  survive. 
Germany  is  now  warning  us  how  thin  the  ice  is  un¬ 
der  our  economic  feet.  Personal  freedom,  individual 
liberty,  private  property  and  stability  of  government, 
all  depend  on  a  thorough  overhauling  of  our  system 
of  distribution  and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  that  will 
give  at  least,  in  a  rough  way,  a  fair  measure  of 
justice  to  every  producer  whether  in  the  shop  or  on 
the  farm. 


Kidding  the  Public 

What  is  there  about  this  suspension  of  the  European 
debts?  We  were  told  it  would  create  confidence,  start 
everybody  spending  money,  increase  farm  prices,  end 
the  depression,  boom  stocks,  bring  back  prosperity  and 
save  economic  Germany.  Are  these  fellows  who  put 
hysterics  in  type  kidding  us  or  don't  they  just  know 
what  they  are  talking  about?  E.  M. 

New  York. 

THE  confusion  of  our  correspondent  is  excusable, 
because  of  the  mass  of  incoherent  matter  printed 
on  the  subject,  and  yet  it  is  a  simple  story.  The 
European  governments  owed  our  government  some¬ 
thing  more  than  $16,000,000,000.  The  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  institutions  owed  our  people  for  loans 
through  the  international  banks  an  equal  amount. 
The  annual  payments  due  our  government  amounted 
to  something  like  $250,000,000.  The  interest  on  the 
bankers’  loans  alone  would  amount  to  near  $1,- 
000,000,000.  About  $100,000,000  in  reparation  pay¬ 
ments  was  due  France  annually.  There  were  also 
annual  payments  due  Italy,  Belgium,  Greece  and 
Jugoslavia  for  war  reparations.  England  owed  us 
about  as  much  as  the  weaker  European  powers  owed 
England.  Germany  and  her  war  allies  were  the 
debtor  nations.  Germany  owed  the  major  portion 
of  it.  We  held  nearly  one-half  the  gold  of  the  world. 
France  holds  the  next  largest  bulk  of  gold.  We  in¬ 
creased  our  tariffs  on  imported  goods,  so  that  the 
debtor  nations  could  not  send  us  goods  to  pay  their 
debts  to  us.  If  they  paid  at  all  they  had  to  pay  in 
gold,  and  America  and  France  had  the  gold.  In 
this  situation  the  other  nations  just  simply  could 
not  pay.  They  had  nothing  to  give  us  that  we  would 
take.  When  a  bank  or  a  business  firm  finds  that  it 
has  extended  too  much  credit,  it  has  a  choice  to 
drive  the  debtor  into  bankruptcy  and  lose  all,  or  to 
give  him  more  time.  The  time  policy  was  pursued 
with  the  inter-governmental  debt.  The  American 
government  simply  proposed  to  excuse  payments  to 
it  for  a  year  if  other  nations  would  do  the  same  for 
their  debtors.  This  has  been  agreed  to,- but  it  did 
not  and  cannot  produce  the  miracles  promised.  Eng¬ 
land  owed  us  and  the  weaker  nations  owed  Eng¬ 
land  about  the  same  amount.  It  was  a  good  bargain 
for  her  to  be  relieved  of  payments  which  she  is 


abundantly  able  to  pay  to  us  by  merely  agreeing  to 
suspend  collections  on  debts  due  her  from  others 
which  she  may  not  have  been  able  to  collect  prompt¬ 
ly,  if  at  all. 

The  private  obligations  which  are  largely  the 
amounts  due  the  international  bankers  and  their 
customers  were  not  included  in  the  moratorium. 
Therefore  when  the  government  suspended  payments 
for  a  year,  the  chances  were  better  for  the  banks  to 
get  what  was  due  them. 

Nothing  could  be  expected  from  the  suspension  of 
these  payments  to  justify  the  hysterical  promises  of 
the  politicians  and  the  bankers.  It  was  really  a 
matter  more  of  necessity  than  of  choice  as  subse¬ 
quent  developments  have  shown.  Any  benefit  to  the 
European  debtors  must  of  necessity  work  a  corre¬ 
sponding  loss  to  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  a  sacrifice  that  we  are 
justified  in  making.  But  the  things  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  are  for  the  most  part  the  direct  opposite  of 
what  was  promised,  and  if  these  political  and  finan¬ 
cial  leaders  wish  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  their  predictions  they  had  better  get  rid  of 
the  notion  that  they  can  “kid”  the  American  public 
indefinitely.  Just  now  they  have  a  small  margin  of 
credibility. 


Milk  and  Cream  Imports 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  re¬ 
port  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and  milk  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh,  condensed, 


evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and  milk  from  the 


Netherlands,  by  customs  districts,  during  the  month 
of  May,  1931 : 


CREAM  MILK 

From  Canada  to  Gallons  Dollars  Gallons  Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  H.  . . .  4  9  ...  ... 

Vermont  .  ...  ...  704  103 

St.  Lawrence  .  ...  ...  80,471  12,145 

Buffalo  .  310  780 

Dakota  .  4  0  108  49 

Duluth  and  Superior.  13  18  13  6 


Total  .  331  813  81,356  12,303 


CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 


From  Netherlands  to  Pounds  Dollars 

New  York  (Unsweetened)  .  66,748  4.440 

New  Orleans  (Sweetened)  .  87,471  4,371 

Porto  Rico  (Sweetened)  .  3,141  303 


The  total  imports  from  the  two  sources  are  $22,230 


for  May,  1931. 


June  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  June,  are  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms  . $1.43 

Unity,  Buffalo  (at  farm)  .  1.76 

Dairymen’s  League  .  1.04 


The  League  deductions  were  6c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  10c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $1.20. 

The  net  cash  prices  returned  to  farmers  for  3  per 
cent  milk  for  June  in  the  Buffalo  district,  or  400- 
mile,  zone  are  as  follows : 

Sheffield  Farms  . $1.27 

Dairymen's  League,  less  certificates . 88 

Dairymen's  League,  including  certificates  .98 

Unity  .  1.76 

Buffalo  is  in  the  400-mile  zone.  In  this  zone  a 
deduction  of  16c  per  100  lbs.  is  made  for  freight 
charges  by  the  New  York  City  distributors. 


Countrywide  Crop  Situation 

July  crop  reports  did  not  greatly  change  the  previous 
outlook  for  a  fairly  good  crop  year.  The  average  con¬ 
dition  is  not  yet  quite  up  to  usual  standard  but  some 
improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  reports  were 
put  together,  because  of  fairly  general  rains  the  first 
half  of  July.  Acreage  of  land  in  crops  is  a  little  less 
this  year  in  the  East,  and  a  little  more  in  the  West. 
Many  of  the  gains  in  acreage  are  in  the  less  important 
products,  including  such  lines  as  peanuts,  cow-peas  and 
Soy  beans,  also  sugar  cane  and  hops,  all  these  crops 
having  gained  5  to  35  per  cent  in  acreage.  But  the 
increase  of  11  per  cent  in  potato  planting  and  20  per¬ 
cent  in  the  sweet  potato  area  is  of  more  general  im¬ 
portance.  Yield  of  potatoes  promises  better  than  aver¬ 
age  and  production  might  reach  close  to  400.000.000 
bushels.  Sweet  potatoes,  too,  are  likely  to  be  in  heavy 
supply. 

The  gains  in  crop  acreage  include  one  very  important 
crop.  Corn  planting  increased  4  per  cent  and  the  yield 
is  likely  to  be  about  average,  which  would  mean  plenty 
of  feed  for  the  larger  number  of  pigs  in  the  Middle 
West  this  season.  Decreases  in  acreage  include  10  per 
cent  in  cotton  planting.  Southern  planters  hope  this 
cutting  down  of  the  crop  area  will  help  the  market,  but 
so  far,  the  season  has  been  favorable  enough  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  good  yield  per  acre  and  besides,  there  are  the 
large  holdings  from  the  old  crop.  Important  to  a  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Central  Northwest  is  the  15  per  cent  drop 
in  flax  acreage,  and  the  indicated  yield  per  acre  even 
lower  than  that  of  last  season. 

On  the  whole,  the  prospects  are  for  rather  moderate 
production  of  leading  crops  but  a  great  deal  will  depend 
on  what  happens  to  the  growing  grain,  cotton,  potatoes 
and  fruit  during  late  Summer  and  early  Fall.  July  re¬ 
ports  confirm  the  expectations  of  a  large  apple  crop, 
perhaps  50  per  cent  more  than  average  in  the  South 
and  Middle  West,  but  not  much  more  than  average  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States,  while  the  Far  West  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  little  below  average  production.  This  means 
that  the  leading  eastern  and  central  western  varieties 
will  be.  prominent  in  the  markets  the  coming  season. 


Pears  are  likely  to  be  a  little  more  than  average  in  pro¬ 
duction,  although  the  North  Atlantic  States  will  not 
have  as  many  pears  as  usual,  while  the  West  and  South 
expect  large  crops.  Most  of  the  peach  producing 
States  report  heavy  production  and  the  total  is  likely 
to  exceed  previous  crop  records.  Grapes  are  expected 
to  show  a  falling  off  in  production,  owing  to  a  20  per 
cent  decrease  in  California  where  the  bulk  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  crop  is  raised,  but  conditions  in  the  eastern  grape¬ 
growing  States  are  fully  as  good  as  usual.  G.  B.  F. 


Trees  for  the  Prairie 

A  tree-planting  plan  on  a  large  scale,  which  will  ex¬ 
tend  over  a  period  of  10  years,  has  been  started  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  Canada.  The  plan,  which  will  embrace  the 
whole  treeless  part  of  the  province,  is  to  be  started  at 
once,  and  will  entail  the  planting  of  over  100  acres  of 
Caragana  seed  on  government  nurseries  and  institutional 
farms  for  the  purpose  of  growing  seedlings  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution  among  farmers  of  the  province.  Next  year,  it 
is  estimated,  between  5,000,000  and  8,000,000  seedlings 
will  be  ready  for  distribution,  and  these  will  be  given 
out  subject  to  certain  conditions  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  a  good  hedge. 

The  Caragana  is  easy  to  grow,  drought  resisting,  and 
very  difficult  to  kill  once  properly  established.  In  10 
years  the  seedlings  properly  planted  and  cultivated,  will 
grow  into  an  ornamental  hedge  12  feet  high  and  10  feet 
wide,  and  eventually  to  a  height  of  18  or  20  feet.  Be¬ 
sides  making  an  efficient  wind-break,  which  will  prevent 
soil  drifting  to  a  great  extent  and  also  assist  in  the 
cultivation  of  various  fruits,  the  hedge  will  act  as  a 
moisture  retainer.  The  planting  of  other  varieties  of 
trees  such  as  maple,  ash,  willow,  poplar  and  cotton¬ 
wood,  will  be  carried  on  as  before. 


Notes  from  Montana 

Grass  in  this  section  is  thin  and  short,  and  the  re¬ 
cent  hot  winds  have  fairly  cooked  it.  Being  too  late  to 
grow  anything  for  Winter  feed  the  next  big  problem 
to  be  met  is  the  providing  of  this  feed  from  a  source 
other  than  our  own  land.  It  is  not  very  profitable  to 
buy  feed  and  haul  it  many  miles — as  will  be  necessary, 
—at  the  present  price  of  17  cents  per  pound  for  butter- 
fat.  The  present  local  price  of  fat  cattle  is  very  low. 
It  surely  sets  one  to  thinking.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  soil  if  we  could  only  get  a  reasonable  amount 
of  rainfall;  in  fact  I  have  never  seen  any  soil  in  the 
several  States  in  which  I  have  lived,  which  would  pro¬ 
duce  crops  with  as  small  amount  of  moisture. 

It  is  not  only  the  dry  land  ranchers,  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  are  affecting,  but  it  also  brings  its  problems  to 
the  irrigating  farmer.  Along  with  the  dry  conditions 
we  have  had  extremely  hot  weather  and  hot  winds,  the 
thermometer  reaching  102  on  June  17.  It  is  a  strange 
coincidence  that  at  this  time  a  young  man  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  the  State  died  from  cold  and  exposure 
after  being  out  in  a  2-in.  snowfall. 

During  the  month  of  May  there  were  2,750  men  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  State  highways  and  the  number  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  associated  charities  are  list¬ 
ing  unemployed  men  and  women.  They  are  all  resi¬ 
dents  of  Billings  and  many  of  them  have  dependent 
families.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  less 
difficulty  in  placing  women  than  men. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increase  in  travel  as  shown  by 
the  records  at  the  municipal  tourist  park.  Out-of-State 
cars  are  in  the  majority  at  the  camp  and  apparently 
most  of  the  travelers  who  are  using  the  park’s  facilities 
are  tourists  on  vacations,  and  not  transients  looking 
for  locations. 

The  northwestern  farmers  are  being  urged  to  buy 
home-grown  feeds.  The  Northwest  produces  more  than 
95  per  cent  of  all  the  flax  grown  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  grown  as  a  cash  crop  and  we  scarcely  realize 
the  value  to  us  of  the  by-products,  linseed  meal  or  cake, 
as  an  adjunct  to  our  increasing  livestock  industry.  It 
being  a  home-grown  product  we  are  helping  home  in¬ 
dustry  when  we  feed  it. 

Two  of  the  wool  pools  of  an  adjoining  county  have 
set  a  flat  price  of  16  and  18  cents  per  pound  for  their 
1931  clips,  refusing  to  sell  either  on  consignment  or  at 
the  price  of  12  cents  as  offered  by  one  buyer. 

Montana  has  a  new  State  law  which  licenses  egg 
dealers  which  will  promote  this  industry  in  the  State 
and  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  eggs.  All  han¬ 
dlers  of  eggs  at  retail  buying  and  selling  an  average 
of  25  cases  per  month,  will  be  required  to  take  out  a 
license  for  which  the  fee  will  be  $5  per  year.  For 
dealers  buying  and  selling  at  wholesale,  the  license  fee 
will  be  $20  per  year. 

I  have  been  requested  to  tell  something  of  the  homes 
and  living  conditions  in  the  dry-land  districts.  These 
vary  from  the  homes  of  two  humble  rooms  and  a  cloth- 
covered  water  barrel  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  to 
the  house  of  four  or  five  rooms  with  running  water 
piped  into  the  kitchen  from  a  spring.  Good  water  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  the  dry-lander  has  to  solve. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  in  one  locality  in  this 
basin  to  find  good  water.  Holes  have  been  sunk  as 
deep  as  600  feet  which  were  either  dry  or  bad  water. 
Lucky  is  the  home  which  has  a  well  of  good  water. 
Often  plenty  of  water  is  found  but  not  fit  for  human 
consumption,  and  often  not  even  fit  for  stock.  On  one 
place  not  far  from  my  home  a  test  was  made  of  the 
water  in  the  well.  The  report  from  the  chemist  was  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  amount  of  water  a  horse  would 
consume  in  a  day  would  be  an  ordinary  dose  of  Glauber 
salts.  Geologists  claim  on  one  section  where  great  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made,  and  much  money  has  been  spent 
to  find  good  water,  that  they  will  only  find  it  at  a 
depth  of  2,000  feet.  The  expense  of  course  prohibits 
this.  Those  having  to  haul  water  dig  cisterns,  spread¬ 
ing  cement  directly  on  the  walls  of  dirt  as  you  would 
plaster  on  a  wall.  I  have  one  neighbor  who  has  lived 
on  one  place  for  19  years  and  has  hauled  every  drop  of 
water  used. 

All  dry-landers  have  an  automobile  of  some  age,  and 
a  majority  have  radios  of  some  description.  I  have  one 
friend  who  lives  33  miles  from  town  and  several  miles 
from  the  main  traveled  highway.  If  I  were  to  take 
you  there  over  the  dusty  byway,  up  hill  and  down, 
around  corners  and  through  sun-parched  pastures,  you 
would  no  doubt  wonder  just  what  you  would  find  at 
the  end  of  the  journey.  Soon  we  would  drive  up  to  a 
nicely  painted  home  of  three  rooms,  bath  and  large 
screened-in  porch,  green  lawn  (irrigated  from  a  well), 
trees,  flowers  and  a  flourishing  small  family  garden. 
Running  water  in  the  house,  electric  lights  from  a 
home  plant,  and  power  washer.  It  is  surely  an  oasis 
in  a  desert.  Hospitality  you  would  also  find,  not  only 
in  this  home  but  in  the  most  humble  of  these  homes. 

You  will  hear  very  little  complaint  from  these  peo¬ 
ple,  much  less  in  fact  than  from  the  more  prosperous  ap¬ 
pearing  irrigating  farmers.  They  draw  financial  reins 
a  little  tighter,  the  husband  finds  work  of  some  kind 
for  cash,  and  they  live  from  the  income  from  cows  and 
chickens  and  hope  for  better  conditions  next  year. 

Montana.  G.  v.  L. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  It.  W.  DUCK 

Montana 

This  is  the  country  of  high  mountains 
and  sheep,  sheep,  sheep.  While  Texas 
has  more  sheep  than  Montana,  there  are 
now  about  ‘4,250,000  head  in  -this  State. 
Montana  produced  approximately  >33, 500,- 
000  lbs.  of  wool  last  year.  It  is  estimated 
this  year's  clip  will  be  at  least  that  much. 
The-  average  fleece  weight  per  head  for 
the  entire  United  States  last  year  was 
7.S  lbs.,  Montana’s  average  was  S.S  lbs. 
Smooth  bodied  Rambouillet  ewes  are  the 
almost  universal  type;  Hampshire  rams 
crossed  on  these  ewes  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  cross  here. 

“Stiff  Lambs”  have  been  causing  con¬ 
siderable  trouble.  The  Veterinary  De¬ 
partment  at  Bozeman  is  investigating 
this  ailment.  As  a  result  of  their  studies 
the  evidence  seems  fairly  conclusive  that 
there  are  two  types  or  forms  of  this  ail¬ 
ment.  These  are  classified  as,  1.  Bacte¬ 
rial.  2.  Nutritional.  They  might  also  be 
classified  as  acute  and  chronic.  Tjhe 
bacterial  form  manifests  itself  from  the 
seventh  to  the  12th  week  and  persists. 
It  is  a  delayed  form  of  navel  infection, 
caused  by  pathogenic  organisms  gaining 
entrance  through  the  navel  cord  shortly 
after  the  lamb  is  dropped,  or  through  the 
tail  or  scrotum  at  time  of  docking  and 
castrating.  The  treatment  recommended 
is  preventive.  Clean  quarters  and  dis¬ 
infection  will  entirely  eliminate  this  form 
of  ailment.  The  nutritional  or  acute 
type  is  the  one  which  seems  to  be  most 
common  in  the  East.  This  type  is  also 
designated  as  the  so-called  “white-muscle- 
type.”  This  form  manifests  itself  by  a 
sudden  onslaught,  and  a  high  percentage 
mortality.  It  is  still  in  process  of  in¬ 
vestigation  here.  From  results  so  far  ob¬ 
tained.  it  seems  probable  that  it  might  be 
a  deficiency  ailment,  due  to  a  vitamin 
and  mineral  deficit,  in  the  dam’s  milk.  If 
such  is  the  case  it  is  probably  a  vitamin 
A  and  calcium-phosphorus  ratio  deficit, 
or  it  may  involve  some  entirely  new  prin¬ 
ciple.  Some  of  the  ranchers  report  good 
results  by  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil,  they 
use  a  daily  dose  of  one  teaspoonful,  with 
the  affected  lambs,  and,  where  it  has  made 
its  appearance,  some  are  feeding  it  to 
the  ewes  as  a  preventive  measure,  and 
report  favorable  results.  These  results 
are,  however,  not  conclusive.  ’Whether  or 
not  the  cod-liver  oil  will  cure  the  ail¬ 
ment  it  will  cause  no  harm.  There  is 
also  some  evidence  on  hand  leading  to 
the  belief  that  big-head  in  sheep  is  pri¬ 
marily  caused  by  poisonous  forage. 

The  Bozeman  Station  has  a  wonderful 
flock  of  Rambouillets  and  Hanipshires. 
They  have  about  25  sale  rams  in  each  of 
these  breeds  which  will  be  consigned  to 
the  Salt  Lake  ram  sale,  held  the  last 
week  in  August,  Excellent  type,  big, 
smooth-bodied  ’Western  ewes  are  selling 
locally  at  from  $1.50  to  $3  per  head,  and 
very  few  moving  at  that  price.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  good  breeding 
ewes  could  be  purchased  at  a  figure  which 
would  seem  to  be  exceptionally  attractive, 
and  lead  to  inevitable  future  profits,  that 
time  seems  to  be  right  now. 

The  Huntley  Experiment  Farm  reports 
at  their  recent  Lamb  Feeder’s  Day  that 
both  soft  and  hard  wheat  proved  more 
efficient,  economical  and  profitable  than 
barley  when  fed  to  fattening  lambs  with 
beet  pulp  and  Alfalfa  hay.  There  was  no 
significant  difference  in  feeding  value  be¬ 
tween  the  hard  and  soft  wheat.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  three  different  trials  indicated 
that  the  addition  of  cottonseed  cake  to 
barley,  beet  pulp  and  Alfalfa  hay,  in¬ 
creased  the  gains,  the  cost  of  gains  and 
the  selling  price,  but  not  the  financial  re¬ 
turns.  According  to  two  trials  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  molasses  to  a  ration  of  barley, 
cottonseed  cake,  pulp  and  Alfalfa,  in¬ 
creased  the  gains,  increased  the  cost  of 
gains,  and  reduced  the  profits. 

A  recent  survey  made  by  the  Montana 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 


brought  out  the  fact  that  present  level  of 
sheep  and  wool  prices  is  causing  heavy 
pressure  on  operators  to  reduce  costs 
through  a  scaling  down  of  costs  rates, 
and  possibly  also  lowering  the  level  of 
their  production.  The  last  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  costs  will  generally  be  avoided 
where  possible.  Many  are  now  hanging 
on  by  their  eyelids.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  among  the  sheep  men  here  that 
1931  will  be  the  “squeeze  year”  in  the 
range  sheep  industry.  The  average  value 
of  range  land  per  acre  is  from  $3  to  $0. 
Aboxit  one-third  of  the  total  investment 
per  head  in  land  is  hay  and  crop  land. 
The  present  average  value  of  Montana 


irrigated  hay  and  crop  land  is  about  $30. 

Before  1905  the  sheep  ranch  income 
was  largely  from  wool,  and  the  overhead 
cost  was  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
present  cost.  The  Northwestern  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  has  now  shifted  to  a  ewe  and  lamb 
basis.  This  is  resulting  in  breeding  away 
from  the  old  merino  type,  selecting  larger, 
smoother  bodied  ewes,  and  crossing  these 
on  mutton  type  rams.  The  Hampshire 
being  decidedly  the  predominant  breed 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  range  flocks 
now  receive  a  great  deal  more  feed  and 
care  than  formerly.  With  this  change  in 
system  has  come  higher  production  costs 
of  both  mutton  and  wool.  The  low  points 


in  the  sheep  business  have  been  ’97,  ’03, 
’12,  ’21,  ’30  and  possibly  ’31.  The  peak 
prices  for  sheep  occurred  in  ’17,  ’18  and 
’19.  Operators  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  are  slightly  decreasing  num¬ 
bers  and  placing  heavy  emphasis  on  pro¬ 
ducing  mutton-type  lambs  using  mutton- 
type  rams  for  the  top-cross.  Eastern 
Montana  operators  are  placing  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  wool.  These  latter  outfits  are 
in  a  position  to  reduce  their  costs  more 
rapidly,  as  their  type  of  production  is 
less  dependent  upon  the  use  of  large 
amounts  of  feed,  labor  and  equipment.  It 
appears  to  me  that  lamb  producers  here 
are  going  to  move  lambs  to  market  in  in¬ 
creasing  volume  and  at  prices  that  should 
take  lamb  out  of  the  luxury  class  of 
meats. 

At  present  the  Bozeman  Station  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  problem  of  the  large  range 
type  Hereford  bull  vs.  the  more  compact, 


shorter  legged,  so-called  corn-belt  type 
Hereford  bull  when  crossed  on  range 
cows.  There  are  three  general  systems  of 
handling  steers  here.  The  first  system  is 
grass  fattening  or  pasture  fattening,  using 
good  pastures  or  Alfalfa.  About  25  per 
cent  of  the  total  steers  produced  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  this  manner.  When  shipped  to 
market  about  10  per  cent  of  these  are 
sold  to  go  back  in  feed  lots,  usually  to 
the  corn-belt  feeders.  The  second  system 
is  to  grow  the  steers  on  the  range  send¬ 
ing  them  to  market  as  calves,  yearlings 
or  two-year-old  feeders,  this  class  cov¬ 
ers  about  (15  per  cent  of  the  total  steers 
produced.  The  third  system  is  to  grain 


finish  the  steers.  About  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  steers  are  so  finished.  These 
latter  steers  are  usually  finished  on 
ground  barley  or  wheat  and  wet  beet  pulp. 
A  few  two  and  three-year-olds  are  fin¬ 
ished  on  mixed  hay  alone.  These  are 
usually  fed  for  a  gain  of  about  250  lbs., 
which  requires  on  the  average  two  and 
one-half  to  three  tons  of  mixed  hay  for 
this  gain.  The  first  calf  crop  has  been 
produced  from  each  type  bull.  Prob¬ 
able  results  are  the  corn-belt  type  will 
be  preferable  for  producing  calves  and 
yearlings  to  finish  off;  while  the  range 
type  bull  is  more  suitable  for  three  and 
four-year-old  steers. 

In  recent  tests  at  the  Station  here  it 
was  found  that  calves  and  yearlings  can¬ 
not  be  finished  for  eastern  markets  on 
Alfalfa  hay  alone,  as  they  will  classify 
as  feeders  when  sold  on  the  market. 
Yearling  steers  were  brought  up  to  a 
full  feed  in  about  40  days  and  calves  in 
50  days.  Full  feed  was  on  the  basis  of 
one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds  of  grain 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  Ijve  weight.  Mixing- 
oats  with  barley  made  for  slower  gains 
and  less  finish  than  when  barley  was  the 
sole  grain.  Rye  proved  to  be  too  un¬ 
palatable  for  full  feeding.  It  required  a 
minimum  of  five  months  to  fatten  year¬ 
lings,  and  a  minimum  of  six  months  to 
fatten  calves  by  full-feeding. 

AN  ild,  semi-wild  and  old  worn  out 
horses  are  so  cheap  here  that  some  hog 
feeders  buy  them  to  feed  to  hogs  in  place 
of  tankage.  Experiments  here  have  shown 
that  it  pays  to  feed  a  protein  concentrate 
or  Alfalfa  hay  or  meal  or  both  when 
hogging  down  corn.  As  tankage  is  high 
Priced  and  discarded  or  mustang  horses 
are  low  priced,  a  test  was  conducted  here 
last  year  comparing  horses  with  tankage 
as  a  supplemental  feed.  The  horses  cost 
09  cents  per  cwt.,  while  tankage  cost 
$90  per  ton.  Twenty-nine  shotes.  with 
an  average  initial  weight  of  about  GO  lbs. 
per  head,  were  used  in  each  group.  They 
were  placed  in  the  cornfield  from  Sept. 
10  to  Dec.  G.  The  ho  rse  and  corn  fed 
group  produced  189.7  lbs.  of  pork  per 
acre,  and  the  tankage  and  corn  fed  group 
produced  199.2  of  pork  _per  acre. 

Recent  dry-lot  tests,  with  50  lb.  shotes, 
comparing  barley  and  wheat,  supple¬ 
mented  with  tankage,  showed  that  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  gain  produced  the  barlev- 
fed  group  required  364.62  lbs.  of  barley 
and  22.5  lbs.  of  tankage  while  the  wheat 
group  required  24.47  lbs.  less  grain,  and 
9-57  lbs.  less  of  tankage  t_o  produce  a 
similar  gain. 


Washing  Wool 

Would  you  let  me  know  how  to  wash 
sheep's  wool  at  home?  MBS.  A.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

To  wash  wool,  lay  the  fleece  open,  and 
pick  out  any  burs,  seeds,  bits  of  hay,  or 
other  foreign  matter.  Prepare  a  tub  of 
warm  soapsuds,  and  move  fleece  up  and 
down  in  it.  Repeat  this  a  second  time 
in  a  tub  of  fresh  soapsuds,  then  rinse  in 
warm  clear  water,  and  remove  from  tub 
to  drain.  Lay  fleece  on  an  old  sheet  and 
spread  out  to  dry.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
pick  carefully  apart,  removing  any  bits 
of  foreign  matter  that  remains.  Old-time 
women  went  to  all  this  trouble,  not  in 
the  case  of  a  single  fleece,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  wool  for  family  clothing  and 
bedding. 


Milk  for  Poisoned  Chicks 

We  had  a  little  experience  which  may 
be  of  help  to  someone.  A  few  three- 
week-old  chicks  got  at  some  sprayed 
stuff  (arsenate  of  lead)  and  when  we 
found  them  they  were  flat  on  the  ground 
with  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  ones 
just  toppling  over. 

We  found  that  milk  (fresh)  was  an 
antidote,  and  commenced  to  get  it  into 
them,  without  great  success  until  we 
thought  of  the  medicine  dropper.  Then 
one  opened  the  mouth  and  the  other  filled 
it  full  of  milk  and  reached  for  the  next 
as  soon  as  the  milk  was  sure  enough 
down.  We  kept  this  up  for  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so,  possibly  every  five  or  10 
minutes  at  first  with  longer  intervals 
later,  and  brought  the  majority  through 
keeping  milk  before  them  all  the  next 
day.  If  the  dropper  has  been  used  at 
once  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  lose 
any.  j.  E.  I*. 


Hogging  doicn  corn  is  incr eating  in  popularity  in  Montana,  as  acreage  is  Targe  and 

labor  is  relatively  high  and  scarce 


Yearling  Hampshire  sale  rams  at  the  Montana  Experiment  Station,  Bozeman,  Mont. 


The  Hereford  bull  on  the  left  foreground  represents  the  more  compact  so-called  corn- 
belt  type  bull;  the  bull  on  the  right  represents  the  larger  range  type  bull.  The 
Montana.  Station  has  produced  the  first  experimental  calf  crop  from  each  type.  The 
corn-belt  type  seems  to  be  best  to  produce  calves  and  yearlings  to  finish  off,  while  the 
■range  type  bull  seems  more  suitable  to  produce  steers  desired  to  be  grown  to  two  and 

three-year-olds 


These  Shorthorn  steers  tcere  recently  fattened  on  wheat  and  Alfalfa  at  the  Montana 

Experiment  Station,  Bozeman,  Mont. 


These  Rambouillet  rams ,  otened  by  the  Montana  Experiment  Station,  will  be  sold 
*n  the  Salt  Lake  ram  sale,  to  be  held  the  last  tceek  in  August 
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New  York  State  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  Meets 

The  annual  field  day  was  held  at  Moor- 
denier  Hills,  Ira  G.  Payne,  owner,  East 
Sehodack,  N.  Y.  About  200  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  meeting  started  about 
10  A.  M.  with  a  display  of  25  head  of 
cattle  selected  from  the  herd. 

The  greatest  interest  was  displayed  in 
two  herd  bulls — Senior  herd  Sire  Imp. 
Mabels  Golden  Double,  a  proven  sire 
with  10  tested  daughters.  He  was  second 
aged  bull  at  the  1927  Island  Royal  Show. 
Junior  herd  sire,  Mouriers  Oxford  Victor, 
junior  champion  of  the  1930  New  York 
State  Fair  and  Eastern  Regional  Show. 
His  dam  and  two  grandams  average  over 
700  lbs.  butter. 

The  judging  contest  of  two  cow  classes 
caused  much  discussion.  Six  imported 
aged  cows  in  the  older  cow  class  were 
especially  uniform  and  much  admired. 
Edmond  Butler,  the  well-known  importer, 
did  the  judging,  and  the  winners  were  as 
follows : 

Aged  Cows. — -First,  ladies.  Miss  E.  M. 
Werking;  first,  men,  Geo.  T.  Rich. 

Young  Cows. — First,  ladies,  Mrs.  W. 
Wilcox ;  first,  men,  D.  S.  Moore. 

Among  the  prominent  guests  and  speak¬ 


Mrs.  Laura  Tufts,  of  Stratham,  N.  H., 
has  recently  completed  the  establishment 
of  an  Ayrshire  herd  with  cattle  selected 
from  the  breeders  in  the  vicinity  of  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  II.  The  herds  of  Mrs.  John  G. 
Winant,  H.  M.  Kimball  and  Sons  and 
Benjamin  Stockdale,  furnished  the  nu¬ 
cleus  for  the  herd  of  Mrs.  Tufts. 

Carl  Dorn,  of  Castleton,  N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
placed  a  number  of  grades  in  his  herd 
with  a  shipment  of  seven  purebred  heifers 
from  Fillmore  Farms,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Robert  L.  Squires,  of  Massena,  N.  Y., 
has  sold  a  quintette  of  purebred  Ayr- 
shires  to  Forrest  P.  Chase,  also  of  Mas¬ 
sena,  while  Everett  B.  Crowe,  of  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  has  established  an  Ayrshire  herd 
with  selections  from  the  breeders  in  St. 
Lawrence  County. 

Herbert  Dodge  &  Son,  of  Frankfort, 
N.  Y.,  have  replaced  their  grades  with 
a  herd  of  purebred  Ayrshire  cows.  Se¬ 
lections  were  made  from  the  members 
of  the  Finger  Lakes,  New  York  and  Alle- 
gany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Clubs. 

Louis  Seitz,  of  Waukesha  ,Wis.,  has 
shipped  five  females  and  a  bull  to  Mexico, 
and  has  delivered  a  trio  of  heifers  to 
David  McLean,  of  Belchertown,  Mass. 


Right  in  Crops  After  Expiration  of  Lease 

If  a  tenant  has  rentecT' a  farm  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  by  the  year,  for  cash  rent, 
with  leases  definitely  terminating  each 
year  March  31.  has  he  any  right  after 
he  has  given  up  possession  and  moved  to 
another  place,  to  return  three  months 


One  of  the  Moordenier  Hills  Herd,  where  the  'New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Clul > 
Field  Dak/  teas  held.  Expected  Belle  is  by  the  icell  known  Island  Sire  Xenia  Sultan 
2nd.  She  made  1.903  lbs.  milk  and  110.5  lbs.  fat  in  May  1931 — second  highest  cow 
in.  C.  T.  A.  in  the  State  of  New,  York.  She  had  a  previous  record  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey  of  9.387  lbs.  milk  and  547  lbs.  butter  as  a  three-year-old  in  one  year.  The 
herd  consisting  of  24  cows  of  milking  age.  for  1929  and  1930,  averaged  410  lbs.  fat 
per  cow  each  year  icith  a  profit  of  $184  per  cow  each  year  above  cost  of  feed 


ers  were:  Geo.  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  president 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  C.  P.  Nor- 
gord,  assistant  commissioner  Farms  and 
Markets ;  L.  W.  Morley,  secretary  Amer¬ 
ican  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  John  W. 
Sibley,  Worcester,  Mass.;  P.  A.  Dutton, 
Meridale  Farms. 

The  local  unit  of  the  Rensselaer  County 
Home  Bureau  served  a  lunch  at  noon  on 
the  spacious  lawns  under  the  trees  and 
as  the  weather  was  ideal  the  day  proved 
very  enjoyable  and  successful. 


Ayrshire  Activities 

Secretary  C.  T.  Conklin  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association  states  that 
an  increasing  number  of  farmers  are  ap¬ 
preciating  the  unusual  opportunity  of 
establishing  purebred  -herds  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  basis  of  conservative  values.  Recent 
Ayrshire  transactions  include  the  sale  of 
14  heifers  and  a  bull  from  Old  Forge 
Farm,  Spring  Grove,  Pa.,  to  -T.  B.  Fishel, 
prominent  baker,  of  York,  Pa.,  who  will 
use  the  milk  from  his  recently  established 
herd  in  the  production  of  quality  bread. 

Arthur  It.  Farwell,  capitalist,  of 
Chicago,  personally  selected  a  carload  of 
heavy  producing  cows  -from  the  members 
of  the  Allegany-Steuben  Ayrshire  Club 
in  southwestern  New  York.  These  cattle 
have  been  shipped  to  Mr.  Fanvell’s  Spin¬ 
ney  Run  Farm,  at  Gurnee,  Ill.,  where 
one  of  the  largest  herds  of  Ayrsliires  in 
the  Middle  West  is  maintained. 

Robert  Eno,  former  Jersey  fieldman, 
and  now  a  breeder  of  Ayrsliires  at  Ilones- 
dale,  Pa.,  reports  the  sale  of  28  purebred 
Ayrsliires  during  the  past  year  from  his 
Colebrook  herd.  Ten  females  and  a  bull 
have  been  selected  from  the  Eno  herd 
by  Cocumcussoc  Farm.  Wickford,  R.  I.. 
for  certified  milk  trade  in  the  city  of 
Providence.  Mr.  Eno  also  furnished  a 
foundation  herd  for  H.  R.  Noble,  of 
Augusta,  N.  J. 

J.  N.  Planner,  of  Elk  Grove,  Calif.,  has 
purchased  the  entire  El  Dorado  Ranch 
herd  of  II.  P.  Faye,  Ltd.,  consisting  of 
60  head  of  registered  Ayrsliires.  Mr. 
Planner,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeders  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has 
developed  a  special  Ayrshire  milk  market 
in  Sacramento,  which  necessitated  this 
addition  to  his  herd. 


after  his  lease  has  expired  to  gather  the 
grain  grown  from  seed  which  he  had 
planted  while  he  held  a  lease?  The  pres¬ 
ent  lessee  seems  to  be  defrauded  of  three 
months  use  of  the  land  for  which  he  is 
paying  rent  if  such  a  right  is  legal.  The 
farm  is  in  New  Jersey.  E.  H.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

The  custom  has  been  established,  and 
the  cases  have  supported-  it,  to  give  the 
tenant  the  full  benefit  of  the  crops  of  the 
year,  of  which  he  would  otherwise  be 
deprived,  as  they  do  not  all  ripen  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term.  The 
rule  does  not  apply  to  a  Spring  crop,  as 
of  oats,  which  is  regarded  as  a  product 
of  a  second  year,  unless  it  is  expressly 
provided  for  by  -the  lease. 

From  your  letter  it  appears  you  come 
under  the  latter  rule  as  your  lease  ex¬ 
pired  on  March  31  and  the  only  crops 
you  could  have  had  at  that  time  were 
Spring  crops.  If  your  lease  provided  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  away  growing 
crops  or  your  landlord  expressly  con¬ 
sented  .to  your  planting  the  crops  in  the 
Fall  or  Spring  with  the  understanding 
he  would  renew  the  lease,  you  may  then 
go  back  and  gather  the  crops.  H.  R. 


Livestock  Sales 

July  22. — Heathercrest  Dispersal  Sale 
of  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  Cattle,  Green¬ 
land,  N.  H. 

Aug.  6.— Guernseys ;  heifer  sale,  Ard- 
na-Clachan  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Aug.  25. — Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  9th  Annual  Sale,  Pomfret 
Center,  Vt.  D.  II.  Rikert,  sale  manager, 
So.  Royal  ton,  Vt. 

Aug.  20. — Ilolsteins;  30th  Earlville, 
N.  Y„  Sale.  R.  Austin  Backus,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  4.  —  Guernseys;  Buena  Vista 
Farm  Guernseys,  F.  P.  Choate,  Windsor, 
Vt. 

Sept.  21.— Ilolsteins ;  First  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Capitol  Sale,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R. 
Austin  Backus,  sale  manager,  Mexico, 

N.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Ilolsteins;  Fall  Consignment 
Sale.  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  R.  H. 
Fleming,  chairman,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Oct.  9.— Ilolsteins ;  Ulster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale,  Albert  Kurdt,  secretary, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


A  Buyer’s 
OPPORTUNITY 

Never  for  years  could  silo  buyers  get  so  much  value  for 
so  few  dollars  as  in  the  1931  Grange  Silo.  Grange 
SALES  have  kept  up  remarkably  well.  Economies  in  quan¬ 
tity  production,  plus  lower  costs  for  material,  make  present 
prices  the  lowest  in  years — to  match  1931  pocketbooks.  Send  for 
catalog  and  details. 

24-Hour  Delivery  made  possible  with  our  three  silo  plants,  (one  at 
Netcong,  N.  J.)  insures  quickest  service — no  disappointments  or  delays. 
Special  Bargains  on  Reconditioned  Silos — We  have  several  wood  silos 
taken  in  trade  on  concrete  silos,  at  real  price  savings.^  YVrite  at  once. 
New  Jersey  Dairymen  write  direct  to  us  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  office  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Dau  CUnmIiSahii  Good  as  any,  better  than  some.  Dur- 

nOy  Otancmons  able,  easily  installed,  and  attractive 


j  ,\  GUERNSEYS  { 

Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berksliires 

Boars  ready  for  service.  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes.,: 

EMMAPINE  FARM, Hopewell  Junction, (Dnlchi»jCo.,)Ni V. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY  C 

I  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  W 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y, 

SON  OF  FOREMOST’S  RAIDER  KING 

and  grandson  of  Mixter  Farm  Wonder,  age  14  months, 
price  SI  00.  Other  stock  available.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  • 

KEYSTONE  FARM  R.  D.  3  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 

JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Bull 

14  months  old.  Dam  has  heavy  cream  and  butter  rec¬ 
ord.  For  further  information  inquire  at 

PALOEL  FARM  South  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

Jersey  Bull  For  Sale  »  ?&sTS- 

age,  2  years.  K.  «.  Drechsler,  Maynard,  Mass. 

HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  —  21  months,  T.  B.  tested,  $60. 
H  George  Gano  R.  2  Ringoes,  N.  J. 

|  .*.  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

HIGH  GRADE  r|ilil*V  fAWC 

A  REGISTERED  Dctirj  LOWS  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  330 

.-.  SHEEP  .%  | 

8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

UllCr  pip  t0  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxo,  Ambler,  Pa. 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Few  selected  Ewe  Lambs;  Yearling  and  Lamb  ltams. 

OFHIR  FARM  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  For-Sale  an$d2up 

George  Cary,  101  West  Huron  St.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 

E"OR  SALE  —  Southdown  Rams,  Yearlings  and  Ram 

■  Lambs.  L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SO.NS,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  ~~\ 

Off  Doo/iloc  Pedigreed, farm  raised,  healthy, 
sdtM  including  thoroughly  broken, 

partly  broken  pups?.  30days trial.  >V.  Barnard.  Sellersville, Pa. 

Wanted-COCKER  SPANIELS  Red%.^dJ',ckt 

HERMANN  ZIEGER  -  •  Ulster  Park,  N.  V. 

d->OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  1*C PS— Handsome 
V-  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Clly,  Po 

WHITE  COLLIE  P,mninc  On  approval.  Circular. 

AND  BEAGLE  rll|J|IIGO  Railway-View  Ftrms,  Htilings,  N.  I. 

DEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  MALE  COLLIE, 
O  3  months,  $15.  Fayre  Kennels,  Swanton,  Vt. 

f  f  T?  liifolo  7  n,os*  MAIDIE  G.  PUT. 
Itldlt-  NAM,  Grafton,  .Mass. 

PED.  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  CROsruEyvP.SRNY.  FvARM 

|  HORSES 

CL  j.1  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

dnetlana  I  onies  MARE8  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  A.  1.  PORTER  FORT  FARMS,  »lw«t,r,0lii» 

Several  Beautiful  CLnt|an(|  Pnniae  for  sale  at  attrac- 
and  Well  •  broken  OIIBlIallU  rullleo  tive  prices. 

WONUKA  PONY  FARM  •  Carmel,  New  York 

GOATS  | 

3  toggenburg  Doc  Gouts 

fresh,  one,  two  and  three  years  respectively.  7  quarts 
milk  daily.  Also  one  pure  registered  18  months  Doe 
with  five  months  Doe  Kid.  One  mature  pure  registered 
Buck.  Both  from  6  quart  Does  on  both  sides.  All  are 
hornless  and  luly.  Price  $240  or  sold  singly. 

CRYSTAL  HILL  FARM 

Box  18  It.  D.  1  Stroudsburg,  Pa, 

RABBITS 

QaLLiIa  9.  C.inmISaa  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

Rabbits  QL  oupplies  Albert Feeey.Jr.llS-D.ValleyStreein.N.I, 

EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK  :-: 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
Btruck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


|  A  SWINE  .%  1 

SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

6-7  weeks  old,  $3.50  each 
8-9  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 

Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $4.50  ea. 
WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  #3.50 
9  weeks  old,  #4  OO 
10  week*  old,  #4.50 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  East  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI  t?iT°o496MA8S 


Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

6-7  wMki  old  S3. 75 
8-8  weeks  old  4.00 
1  O  weeks  old  5.00 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  wa 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  witli  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  10  days  trial  allewad. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington),  Mess. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $5.00 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  $4.50 

Cal!  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $35  a  piece. 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  DlIROC  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bred  fast  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
All  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B.. 
Waltham. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  Waltham.  Mass. 
Telephone  4459- YV 


TooHinn  Pine  #4.00  each.  Mostly  Po- 
X  xUJUIliy  *  land  Chinas.  Some  Chesters 

Ilurocs,  Berkshiles,  6  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  eastiated 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  $r,.oo  each. 
10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  #5.25,  prepaid  $6.25.  Shoats  over 
35  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


n-  .  r o„|-  Ohester-Berkshire  — Yorkshire- 
opnng  rigs  ror  dale  Chester  Crossed.  6  to  7  weeks 
old,  $8.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  #3.75  each.  Crate3 
free.  All  good  feeders.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  10 
days  trial.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


|  REG,  SWINE  All  ages  tor  sale 


F.  M.  Puttlni 
ton  <Sk  Son,  Merrill  eld,  N,  V. 


|HI0  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  $10 

I  ea.  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Stnect  Falli.  H.T. 


1  The  Farmer  | 

1  His  Own  Builder  | 

2  By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  | 

“  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  2 
”  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  2 

2  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  2 

2  For  sale  by  " 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

2  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

5lJlllliimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiimitt 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Dairy  Feed 


Be  sure  your  cattle  have  a 
balanced  ration — it  is  to 
your  advantage  to  keep 
them  strong  and  healthy— 
it  will  pay  you  to  mix 
R-K-D  and  Sweet  16  Dairy 
Feeds  with  your  feed. 
Order  from  your  dealer 
today,  or  write  for  free 
booklet  containing  valu¬ 
able  information  for 
dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  54 

Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Horse  too  lame 
to  work?...  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

Effective  Absorbine  quickly  relieves 
muscles,  sore  and  swollen  from  overwork. 
Pulled  tendons,  strains  and  sprains  respond 
promptly  to  it.  Won’t  blister  or  loosen  hair 
— and  horse  can  work.  Famous  as  an  aid 
to  quick  healing  of  gashes,  sores,  bruises. 
$2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 

guarantee  editorial  page . 


A  Beef  Cattle  Ranch 
in  the  East 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
with  4,000  acres  of  land  and  1,200  Aber- 
deen-Angus  cattle,  is  by  far  the  largest 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  East. 
Land  in  that  part  of  Dutchess  County 
produces  good  hay  and  pasture,  which  are 
essentials  in  a  beef  cattle  industry.  This 
was  previously  the  Walter  Law  dairy 
farm.  The  dairy  buildings  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  new  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  build 
only  one  new  barn  where  there  are  box 
stalls.  Angus  cattle  are  hardy,  and  are 
kept  under  as  nearly  natural  conditions 
as  possible.  They  have  Winter  shelter-, 
but  during  the  day  stay  outdoors  from 
choice  most  of  the  time.  Their  feeding 
racks  are  set  on  concrete  slabs  in  the 
center  of  yards.'  Manager  W.  A.  Mc¬ 
Gregor  said  that  there  was  no  purpose 
to  make  this  a  show,  or  fancy  farm,  so 
far  as  equipment  is  concerned.  The  cattle 
are,  of  course,  strictly  fancy  in  breeding 
and  quality,  but  the  housing  and  handling 
arrangements  are  such  as  any  farmer 
who  has  to  consider  economy  can  use. 
The  labor  cost  in  caring  for  these  ani¬ 
mals  is  small.  From  May  to  November, 
they  need  no  attention,  except  to  see  that 
the  fences  are  in  order  and  salt  and 


day  should  be  added  to  (he  ration.  Good 
Alfalfa  or  mixed  clover  hay  is  by  far 
the  best  but  not  essential.  Feed  the  best 
hay  to  the  young  stock  and  make  the 
cows  clean  up  the  poorer  hay,  corn 
stalks,  straw  and  other  roughages. 

“The  bull  should  have  a  little  grain 
through  the  Winter  months  to  keep  him 
in  good  condition.  There  is  great  danger 
of  getting  the  bull  too  fat.  A  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  2-3  oats,  1-3  corn  or  barley  is 
best  for  the  bull  fed  at  the  rate  of  six 
to  eight  pounds  per  day. 

“The  heifer  calves  weaned  in  the  Fall 
should  have  all  the  silage  they  will  clean 
up  together  with  good  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay.  Three  to  four  pounds  of  a  grain 
mixture  consisting  mostly  of  oats  will 
keep  them  thrifty  and  will  give  them 
extra  growth  that  will  pay  well  for  the 
grain. 

“The  calves  nurse  their  mothers  until 
they  are  six  to  eight  months  of  age  when 
they  are  weaned.  Calves  coming  in  the 
Spring  are  weaned  in  the  Fall  and  kept 
separate  from  the  cow  herd.  If  your 
calves  are  for  sale  as  feeders,  they  are 
sold  at  weaning  time.  If  they  are  to  be 
fed  for  beef,  the  feeding  is  started  at 
weaning  time.” 

In  a  later  article  the  feeding  of  steers 
and  baby  beeves  will  be  discussed 

Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are  hornless,  and 


Undefeated  aged  herd  Aberdeen-Angus 

owned  and  shown  by  Briarcliff 

water  available.  In  Winter  feeding  hay 
and  silage  in  these  outdoor  racks  is  a 
short  job.  One  man  can  care  for  100 
head. 

These  cows  at  Briarcliff  are  not  milked. 
They  produce  enough  to  care  for  their 
calves,  and  remain  dry  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  They  have  some  milking  pos¬ 
sibility,  but  are  not  kept  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses,  and  milking  would  upset  the  labor 
arrangements  of  caring  for  a  beef  herd. 

The  beef  cattle  business  naturally  di¬ 
vides  itself  into  two  classes,  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  purebred.  The  commercial  herd 
is  kept  to  raise  good  feeder  calves,  which 
can  be  sold  at  weaning  time  to  other 
feeders  or  fed  out.  The  calves  intended 
for  beef  may  be  from  either  purebred  or 
grade  females,  but  a  purebred  bull  should 
always  be  used.  At  Briarcliff,  the  com¬ 
mercial  herd  is  bred  in  July.  A  bunch 
of  cows  is  put  in  a  pasture,  and  a  suit¬ 
able  number  of  bulls  turned  in  with 
them.  The  aim  is  to  get  the  cows  settled 
during  the  month,  as  this  brings  the 
calves  at  just  the  desired  time  next 
Spring.  In  the  purebred  business  the 
females  must  be  hand  bred  instead  of  in 
pasture,  in  order  that  records  may  be 
kept  correctly.  The  study  of  pedigrees 
and  the  best  blood  lines  is  as  important 
here  as  with  dairy  cattle.  Heifers  are 
not  bred  until  16  or  18  months  of  age, 
so  as  to  have  them  well  grown. 

As  stated  before,  pasture  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  cows  in  Summer.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  real  pasture.  The 
Briarcliff  method  for  Winter  is  given  by 
Mr.  McGregor  as  follows : 

“The  basis  of  the  Winter  feed  should 
be  corn  silage  wherever  it  can  be  econo¬ 
mically  grown.  Three  tons  of  silage  and 
one  ton  of  hay  per  cow  will  bring  them 
through  Winter  in  fine  condition.  Where 
silage  is  not  available,  the  cows  should 
have  all  the  hay  they  will  clean  up  and 
one  pound  of  cottonseed  per  head  per 


of  the  1930  circuit,  including  International, 
Farms,  Pine  Plains,  A.  Y. 

exceedingly  docile  in  disposition.  Even 
the  old  bulls  are  handled  without  difficulty 
or  danger.  w.  w.  H. 


Agricultural  Schools  on 
Wheels 

Helping  the  farmer  help  himself  is  an 
agricultural  science  developed  by  the 
northwestern  railroads.  It  has  cost  $20,- 
000,000  in  the  past  decade  but  it  has  built 
up  a  school  of  from  800,000  to  1,000.000 
students.  The  school  or  rather  schools 
are  rolling  ones  in  the  form  of  special 
trains  bearing  such  names  as  “The  Cow 
and  Hen  Special,”  “The  Low  Cost  Farm¬ 
ing  Special,”  “The  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Train,”  “The  Junior  Livestock  Special 
Train,”  “The  Land  Clearing  Train,”  “The 
Permanent  Agriculture  Train”  and  such 
others  as  the  “Sugar  Beet,”  the  “Better 
Beef’  and  the  “Purebred  Sire”  trains. 

They  have  been  sent  out  to  reach  all 
the  farmers  and  they  carried  not  propa¬ 
ganda  for  some  new  theory  of  farm  relief 
but  farm  experts  from  the  State  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  to 
show  the  farmers  how  they  could  improve 
their  crops  and  their  herds.  As  a  direct 
result  North  Dakota  now  plants  500.000 
acres  of  Sweet  clover  where  10  years  ago 
only  Spring  wheat  grew.  And  the  grain 
yieid  doubles  after  a  rotation  of  Sweet 
clover.  The  annual  planting  of  Alfalfa 
now  is  100,000  acres  on  land  which  many 
said  would  not  grow  such  fodder  until  the 
special  train  experts  proved  differently. 

Minnesota  has  more  than  half  a  million 
acres  of  Alfalfa,  where  10  years  ago  it 
did  not  know  how  to  grow  such  feed.  The 
purebred  sire  trains  came  into  North 
Dakota  and  their  income  from  sheep  and 
wool  has  jumped  from  $1,185,000  in  1921 
to  $5,475,000  in  1928,  an  increase  of  363 
per  cent.  Livestock  experts  took  some 
hog  "samples”  along  with  them.  Hog 
revenues  gained  from  $10,527,000  in  1921 
to  $32,101,000  seven  years  later,  a  205 
per  cent  increase.  Poultry  revenues  in¬ 
creased  from  $8,000,000  to  $20,134,000 
while  dairy  products  brought  an  increase 
from  $29,137,000  to  $49,734,000. 

Similar  things  occurred  in  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Washington,  and  throughout 
the  Northwest.  The  educational  work  has 
been  carried  on  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  railroads  and  the  agricultural  col¬ 
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leges.  Tn  the  livestock  development  pro¬ 
gram  these  two  united  with  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Credit  Corporation  and-  distributed 
more  than  200,000  young  breeding  owes 
and  10,000  dairy  cattle  on  farms  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  North  Dakota  and  Montana.  Half 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  purebred  sires 
have  been  placed  on  North  Dakota  farms 
alone. 

“The  railroads  of  the  Northwest  now 
spend  about  $1,000,000  a  year  in  this 
method  of  practical  education,”  said  W 
P.  Kenney,  vice-president  and  director  of 
traffic  of  the  Great  Northern.  “In  the  past 
eight  or  10  years  this  expenditure  has 
amounted  to  not  less  than  $20,000,000. 
Our  purpose  is  to  furnish  the  farming 
interests  the  advantages  of  the  best  scien¬ 
tific  methods  known  to  agriculture.  This 
sort  of  education  is  practical.  When  we 
aid  the  farmer  we  are  helping  ourselves. 
Our  expenditures  in  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  are  good  investments.  Transporta¬ 
tion  is  our  business.  We  can’t  build  that 
up  unless  agriculture  supplies  us  with 
the  necessary  tonnage.  For  that  reason 
our  interests  and  those  of  the  farmer  ore 
identical.  We  both  want  and  need  more 
tonnage.  Sending  out  special  agricultural 
and  livestock  trains  is  a  service  offered 
to  our  best  customers,  just  as  any  enter¬ 
prise  supplies  service  to  build  up  its  own 
business.” 

The  idea  of  helping  the  farmer  help 
himself  originated  back  in  1882  when 
James  J.  Hill  imported  the  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  Tolled  Angus  cattle  and  distrib¬ 
uted  them  throughout  Minnesota.  This 
shipment  of  cattle  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  educational  program  the  railroads 
have  developed  into  a  successful  science. 
Mr.  Hill  not  only  imported  purebred 
stock  but.  he  established  a  farm  near  St. 
Paul  and  there  experimented  to  discover 
the  most  practical  breeds  and  to  find  the 
most  successful  method  of  fattening  them. 
When  wheat  was  selling  at  55  cents  a 
bushel  in  Minnesota  he  tried  feeding  it 
to  steers.  He  bought  70  of  them  in  18S5, 
fed  them  the  55-eent  wheat  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  his  wheat  netted  82  cents.  The 
results  of  his  experiments  were  advertised 
throughout  the  Northwest.  He  had  dis¬ 
tributed  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  and 
hogs,  placing  them  in  selected  counties  of 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  They  were 
to  be  tised  by  all  the  other  farmers  in  the 
county  for  breeding  purposes. 

It  is  this  principle  of  helping  the  farm¬ 
ers  help  themselves  that  the  railroads  of 
the  Northwest  borrowed  and  developed 
into  a  science.  They  have  organized  their 
own  agricultural  departments  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  the  county  agents,  have  gone 
straight  to  the  farmer  with  their  science, 
lie  has  adopted  it  because  it  has  shown 
him,  not  theories  of  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment,  but  the  most  practical  method  of 
bettering  his  own  crops  and  herds.  If 
Farmer  Jones,  at  Thompson,  N.  D.,  raised 
a  good  crop  of  grain  and  his  neighbor  got 
nothing  that  year  but  thistles,  the  experts 
on  these  trains  show  him  why  he  failed, 
explaining  how  he  can  kill  those  thistles 
by  rotation  with  Sweet  clover.  They  help 
him  buy  some  sheep  or  a  few  cows  to 
pasture  off  the  clover.  And  the  neighbor 
learns  that  while  he  is  performing  this 
crop  rotation  process  the  livestock  he 
bought  to  kill  the  weeds  bring  him  in  on 
added  income.  Or,  if  it  is  not  a  problem 
of  thistles,  the  farmer  is  shown  how  he 
can  grow  sugar  beets  successfully  or  how 
he  can  hold  up  his  income  with  a  few 
head  of  dairy  cows. 

One  farmer  out  near  Thompson  was 
getting  only  14  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
which  earned  him  $720.  He  tried  the 
Sweet  clover  rotation,  and  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  he  harvested  22  bushels  per  acre 
from  the  same  field  with  an  income  of 
$1,760.  Between  the  two  crops  he  pas¬ 
tured  the  Sweet  clover  with  150  head  of 
sheep,  25  cattle  and  16  horses,  producing 
for  him  $2,100  in  revenue. 

Operation  of  these  railroad  rolling 
schools  of  agricultural  science  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  E.  C.  Leedy,  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment  agent  of  the  Great  Northern, 
in  telling  of  railroad’s  “better  farming 
special”  which  spent  10  weeks  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  North  Dakota  during  the  first 
part  of  1930.  lie  has  been  handling  these 
trains  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century. 

"This  train,”  lie  said,  “was  equipped  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  livestock,  crop 
rotation  and  the  growing  of  Sweet  clover 
and  Alfalfa  to  improve  soil  fertility.  The 
purpose  was  to  aid  in  promoting  perma¬ 
nent  agriculture.  Instead  of  spell-binding 
lecturers  the  train  carried  experienced 
farm  experts  with  exhibits  demonstrating 
how  one  man  succeeded  because  he 
adopted  scientific  methods  and  why  his 
one-crop  neighbor  failed.  The  farmer  ivas 
shown  where  he  had  made  his  mistakes 
and  given  aid  in  correcting  them.  This 
train  was  visited  by  more  than  35.000 
farmers  and  business  men.  It  was  made 
possible  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
county  agents  along  the  route  traversed 
and  the  State  agricultural  colleges. 

“Another  unusual  experiment  was  tried 
a  few  years  ago  when  land  clearing  trains 
were  sent  out  in  both  Minnesota  and 
Washington  to  show  the  most  practical 
and  economical  methods  of  blasting 
stumps  and  clearing  off  timber  land. 

“Many  other  trains  have  been  sent  out, 
until  the  railroads  of  the  Northwest  have 
visited  every  community  and  established 
contact  with  virtually  every  farmer  in 
their  territory.  Some  emphasized  sugar, 
beets,  various  forms  of  livestock  growingj 
(Continued  on  Page  809.) 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 


Oats,  No.  2  white  . 37 

Rye  . 57% 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
July  18,  1931. 

MILK 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Julv:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  butter- 
fat  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2a  $1.41;  2B,  $1.00;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour 
cream),  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.05. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  a  differential  of  5c 
per  1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1 
Sheffield  Producers:  Class 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 


per  cent. 

1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 


Creamery,  fresh. 
Extra.  92  score 
First.  88  to  91 

fancy  . 

...$0.25  0$O 

. ..  .24%  0 

. . .  .22  0 

.25% 

.24% 

.24 

. ..  .20% 0 

.21 

. .  .17 

©  • 

-19% 

...  .17 

© 

.20 

. ..  .10 

© 

.17 

. . .  .20 

© 

.21 

. ..  .27 

© 

.27% 

Extra  . 

. 

...  .26%  @ 

. . .  .24  0 

.26  y> 
.26 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 

. 

...  .21 
.  ..  .17 

© 

© 

.23 
.23  % 

CHEESE 

milk,  flats,  held.. $0.21 


State— Whole  - ,  . 

Fresh  specials  . 14 

Average  run  to  fancy . 13 

Wisconsin — Whole  milk. 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 18 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . }4 


©$0.23 


© 

© 

0 

(ft 


31  %0$O.32% 
27  @  .30% 


Young  America,  fresh  . 14 %@ 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . $0 

Extra  .  . 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


.15 

.13% 

.19 

.14% 

.15 


24  %© 
22  © 
23  0 

20  © 
23  © 

15  © 


.25% 

•  23% 

.30 

.30 

.27 

.19 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . 

. $0,340  $0.37 

. 280  .32 

Roosters  . 

. 120 

. 17© 

.17 

.25 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 

Old  toms  . 

Old  hens  . 

Argentine  . 

. 15© 

. 35© 

. 250 

. 260 

. 35© 

.18 

.50 

.28 

.32 

.40 

.35 

.40 

.  2.60© 

3.011 

Culls,  doz . 

.  1.50© 

2.00 

live  poultry  and  rabbits 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 


breeds  should  weigh  2%  to 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up. 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  fi( 
Under  grades  and  small 
larger.  The  figures  are 
Fowls,  lb . 


3  lbs.  each :  smaller 
The  quotation  given 
;ure  for  best  quality, 
sizes  proportionately 
express  or  truck  delivery. 
. $0.15@$0.21 


Broiler  chickens — 

.34 

.23 

Roosters  . 10©  .13 

. 140  -21 

Geese  . 

...  .100  .12 

...  .08©  .16 

LIVESTOCK 

. .  .$7,000  $7.25 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

...  4.000  a. 00 
...  3.500  4.25 

...  4.00  0  7.00 

Sheep  . .  2.000  3.00 

V'T.L .  .  7.000  9.50 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 

.  .  .  5.00©  7.75 

Calves,  prime,  lb . 

Good  to  choice  . 

. .  .$0.12®  $0.13 
. . .  .09©'  .11 

Bulls  . 

...  7.50©10.00 
...  7.00@11.00 

POTATOES 

* 

Virginia,  bbl . 

. .  .$1.00®  $2.50 
. . .  2.25©  2.50 

1.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu . 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  doz.  belts . 

.  .  ,$1.250$3.5O 
...  1.000  3.00 

...  1.000  2.0(1 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bn . 

...  1.00©  4.50 
...  .400  1.25 

...  1.250  2.50 
.  . .  6.000  6.50 

Kale,  bu . 

.  .  .  .350  .50 

...  1.000  2.50 

...  .500  1.25 

.  .  .  1.000  4.25 

...  3.000  1.75 

Parsley,  bu . 

...  .50®  1.00 

...  1.00©  1.25 

Radishes,  100  bells . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . . . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  crt . 

.  . .  3.00  0  2.50 
...  .75®  1.25 

. . .  .50©  1.25 

. . .  .50©  2.00 

.  .  .  1.50©  2.00 
.  .  .  .50©  2.00 

*  t  iio>  ’  . . 500  2.00 

Virginia,  ert . 

Jersey,  bskt . 

...  1.25©  1.75 
...  .65®  1.25 

...  1.00®  2.75 

6-till  carrier  . 

Repacked,  crate  . 

...  1.50®  2.75 
.  . .  1.50©  2.00 

Watercress,  100  bell.. . 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing 

Trices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

...$4.25  ©$5.50 
...  4.50©  4.65 

6  75 

...  5.50©  6.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

. .  ,$0.50@$2.25 

_ 2.25®  3.75 

.  . .  .07©  .10 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

...  .10©  .IS 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Gooseberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 

Peaches.  Ga.,  crate  . 

N.  C..  bu . 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 

Watermelons,  car  . 

...  .10©  .14 

...  .10®  .15 

...  .04®  .15 

. . .  .35©  .60 

...  1.25©  3.50 
...  1.25®  2.25 
...  1.25  0  3.75 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav.  No.  1  . $24.00©20.00 

No  2  . 21.00©22.00 

No.  3  . 15.00018.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@25.00 

Straw,  rye  . 21.00©23.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 12.00@13.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.70 


No. 

Com,  No.  2  yellow 


.70% 


Current  prices  in  public  markets 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

Grade  B  . 

Cream.  %  pt . 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Ducklings  . 

Oranges,  doz . 

Potatoes,  pk . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 


$O.320$O.3.3 

.18 

.15 

.18 

.360 

.40 

.280 

.32 

.400 

.55 

.350 

.55 

.380 

.40 

.400 

.60 

.200 

.25 

.05® 

.10 

.05 

.150 

.20 

■20@ 

.30 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  fruit  and  produce  market  held  firm 
throughout  the  week  with  prices  showing  a 
rather  sharp  upward  tendency.  The  wool  mar¬ 
ket  continued  steady  with  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  probably  less  than  the  previous  week. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  $1.50  to  $2.  wax  and  green. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair;  50  to 
60c  18  bchs. 

Cabbage. — Supply  heavy,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  bu.  50  to  75c. 

Carrots. — Supply  liberal,  demand  slow.  Calif, 
hehd.  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower  crt. 
Native  bclid.  50  to  00c. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  50c 
to  $1.75.  depending  on  quality. 

Cucumbers.  —  Supply  fairly  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  h.h.,  50  to  60  cukes  fancy  $3  to 
$4.50.  Medium  to  No.  1  $1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Escarole.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $4  to  $6  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supply  limited,  demand  moder¬ 
ate.  Few  lots  Mass,  best  mostly  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Onions.  —  Supply  liberal,  demand  moderate. 
Tex.  erts.  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Calif.  50-lb.  sacks 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Native  75c  to  $1.25. 

I’otatoes. — Supplies  light,  demand  light  on 
old  stock.  Me.  100  lbs.  best  $1.25  to  $1.75  bag. 
Supplies  moderate,  demand  moderate  on  new 
stock.  N.  C.  bbls.  $2.25  to  $2.50.  Va.  bbls. 
U.  S.  1  $2.65  to  $2.75. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  outdoor  50  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  40 
to  50  bchs.  native  outdoor  50  to  85c,  few  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Scallions.- — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  60  bchs.  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  50c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  h.h.  12%  to  20c  lb.  Tex.  lugs 
$1.50.  Md.  lugs  $1.25  to  $1.65. 

Turnips. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  purple  tops  bchd.  50  to  75c  24 
bchs. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  heavy,  demand  very  quiet, 
market  weak.  No.  1-  Timothy  $25.25.  Eastern 
fine  to  medium  $18.50  to  $20.50.  Clover  mixed, 
red.  $22.50  ton.  No.  1  Alfalfa  $28  ton. 

Butter.— Market  steady,  creamery  extras  24c. 
Firsts  23%  to  23% c.  Seconds  22%  to  23%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  fairly  steady.  Nearby  hen¬ 
neries,  brown  extras  36  to  38c.  White  extras 
32  to  34c.  Fresh  eastern  26  to  27c  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  light,  demand  light. 
Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  25  to  26c:  3  to  3%  lbs.  22  to 
23c.  Stags  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  24c.  Broilers  29 
to  34c.  Chickens  44  to  45c.  Roosters  17  to 
18c  lb.  Live  poultry  weak.  Fowl  22  to  23c. 
Leghorns  IS  to  20c.  Broilers  large  26  to  27c; 
small  22  to  23c.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
22  to  23c.  Fresh  14  to  15c.  AVestern  held  22 
to  23c.  Fresh  14  to  14%e  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  A',  and  Mich,  pea  $5.75  to 
$6.  Calif,  small  white  $5.75  to  $0.  Yellow 
Eyes  $6.75  to  $7.25.  Red  kidney  $10  to  $11. 
Lima.  $8.50  to  $9  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  remains  quite  active,  little 
change  in  quotations. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  25  to  26c: 
clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing.  24  to 
25c:  clothing.  19  to  20c:  %  blood,  combing.  21 
to  22’%c:  clothing  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing, 
21c:  clothing,  19  to  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  61  to  65c; 
clothing.  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing,  51  to 
55c:  clothing.  42  to  46c:  %  "blood,  combing.  40 
to  43c:  clothing.  36  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing, 
35  to  38c:  clothing.  33  to  35c;  Terr.  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  60  to  63c;  clothing.  53  to  55c;  %  blood.  55 
to  59c:  clothing.  47  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing, 
43  to  47c:  clothing,  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  40  to  42c:  clothing.  35  to  3Sc. 

BRIGHTON  LIArESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.  — •  Supply  light,  market  above  steady 
with  last  week;  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales 
$7  to  $7.50. 

Cattle.- — Supply  all  killing  classes  light;  mar¬ 
ket  weak  on  cows  and  bulls;  some  sales  vealers 
25  to  50c  lower:  demand  very  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3  to  $5.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5.50  to  $8.50; 
cull  and  common  $3.50  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  barely  normal ;  market 
$5  to  $10  lower:  demand  very  slow.  Choice, 
head.  $110  to  $130;  good,  $80  to  $110;  medium, 
$50  to  $S0;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Eggs  are  advanced  a  little  in  price.  The  po¬ 
tato  market  is  unsettled,  with  prices  reported 
to  be  belo\v  cost. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  26  to  29e;  tubs.  24  to  25c; 
firsts,  23  to  24c;  undergrades,  23c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  ltic;  longhorn,  16  to 
17c;  brick,  18c;  brick  Swiss.  20c;  limburger, 
29c.  Eggs,  firmer;  nearby  fancy,  27  to  2Se; 
grade  A,  24  to  26c;  grade  B,  20  to  21e;  grade 
C,  18  to  19c;  nearby  at  mark,  19  to  23c;  west¬ 
ern,  17  to  18c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  19 
to  24c;  chickens,  33  to  37c;  old  roosters,  13  to 
17c;  ducks.  18  to  26c;  turkeys,  43  to  45c.  Live 
poultry,  weak;  fowls.  15  to  20c;  broilers,  18 
to  25c;  old  roosters,  13  td  14c;  ducks,  IS  to  19c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Del., 
Transparent,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2:  AA’inesap.  west¬ 
ern  box,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Delicious.  $2.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  weak:  Va.,  bbl..  $2.25  to  $2.65. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans',  easy;  pea,  medium, 
cwt.,  $5.25;  marrow,  $6:  white  kidney,  $7.50. 
Onions,  steady;  Tex.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $2  to 
$2.15;  Va.,  bu.  lipr.,  $1.50;  green,  doz.  bchs., 
10  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crt., 
$2.25  to  $2.75;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  60c; 
currants,  qt.,  7  to  10c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  15  to 
18c:  grapes,  Cal.,  24-lng,  $2.25  to  $3.25;  honey- 
dews,  Cal.,  crt.,  $1.50  to  $2.75;  huckleberries. 


32-qt.  crt.,  $4  to  $5.50;  lemons.  Cal.,  crt., 
$8.50  to  $10;  peaches,  Ga.,  bu.,  $2;  pears.  Cal., 
box.  $2.50  to  $3;  plums,  Cal.,  box,  $1.25  to 
$1.75;  black  raspberries,  qt.,  8%  to  lie;  red 
raspberries,  pt.,  S  to  15c;  watermelons,  20 
to  60c. 

Vegetables.- — Beans,  green  or  wax.  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  beets,  bu..  75  to  90c:  cabbage,  bu.. 
50  to  60c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50:  celery,  doz.,  $1.20  to 
$1.35;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  endive, 
doz.,  40c;  escarole,  bu.,  35  to  40c:  lettuce,  2- 
doz.  crt..  35  to  60c;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton, 
35  to  50c;  peas,  bu.,  60c  to  $1:  radishes,  doz. 
bch.,  25  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  toma¬ 
toes.  30-lb.  lug,  $1  to  $1.60;  turnips,  bu.,  50 
to  60c. 

Sweets,  steady;  maple  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to  $1.35. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton. 
$16.50  to  $17:  clover  mixed,  $16.50  to  $17;  oat 
straw,  $8.50  to  $9;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton, 
$13.50;  standard  middlings.  $14:  red-dog.  $21.50: 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $28;  oil- 
meal.  37  per  cent.  $28:  hominy,  $22.30;  gluten, 
$24.10;  oatfeed,  $8.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $5.25; 
Alfalfa.  $15;  Alsike,  $14.25  to  $15;  clover, 
$15.75  to  $16.  C.  H.  B. 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Early  apples  were  in  fairly  liberal  supply  on 
the  Philadelphia  market  during  the  past  few 
days.  Demand  and  trading  was  good  for  large- 
size  marks,  but  ordinary  quality  offerings  moved 
slowly.  New  Jersey  Transparents  brought  15  to 
50c  per  %-bu.  basket,  while  bushel  stock  from 
Delaware  brought  75c  to  $1.25.  Most  sales  of 
Starrs  were  made  at  40  to  75c  per  %-bu. 
basket,  with  poorer  stock  lower.  Delaware 
AVilliams  Early  Reds  brought  $1  to  $1.50  per 
bushel,  while  a  few  sales  of  Duchess  brought 
$1.25  to  $1.75  for  large  marks.  The  July  esti¬ 
mate  of  commercial  apples  production  shows  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  expected  crop  for 
the  coming  season  compared  with  last  year.  The 
total  commercial  crop  for  the  entire  country  is 
placed  at  38,363,006  barrels  compared  with  33,- 
723.000  barrels  last  year.  All  the  barrel  apple 
States  of  any  importance,  with  the  exception  of 
t lie  New  England  States  show  a  large  increase 
in  the  estimated  crop.  The  box  apple  group, 
comprising  the  States  of  AVashington,  Oregon 
and  California,  show  a  decrease  of  21  per  cent 
in  the  estimate.  The  peach  market  continues 
to  be  steady,  especially  for  good  stock,  which 
is  still  scarce.  Receipts  in  Philadelphia  from 
both  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  were  largely 
of  ordinary  quality,  with  a  few  marks  reaching 
the  top  quotation  of  the  market.  Georgia 
Hileys.  U.  S.  No.  1.  in  six-basket  carriers 
brought  $3.75  to  $4  for  good  stock,  with  poor 
marks  down  to  $3.25.  Georgia  Carmens  sold 
for  $1.75  to  $2.  North  Carolina  Hileys  were 
quoted  at  $3.50  to  $4  for  best,  with  wasty 
stock  as  low  as  $1.75.  The  Georgia  peach  crop 
is  measuring  up  to  earlier  estimates,  and  it  is 
now  thought  that  the  total  movement  will  ex¬ 
ceed  12,000  cars.  North  Carolina  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  ship  heavier  than  last  season.  Black¬ 
berries  were  weaker  at  the  close  and  most 
sales  were  made  at  $4  to  $5  per  32-qt.  crate, 
while  huckleberries  were  slow  at  $4.50  to  $5. 
Beets  and  carrots  held  steady  at  1%  to  2%c  per 
bunch.  Nearby  cabbage  was  about  steady, 
while  cucumbers  were  dull  at  40  to  65c  per  %- 
bu.  basket.  AArhite  corn  met  only  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  sack  of  100  ears,  while 
the  best  sugar  corn  brought  as  high  as  $1  to 
$1.25  per  %-bu.  basket.  Onions  were  in  mod¬ 
erate  receipt  and  moved  slowly  at  50  to  65c  per 
%-bu.  basket.  Peppers  met  a  fairly  good  de¬ 
mand  at  75c  to  $1  per  crate  of  New  Jersey 
stock,  while  Nortli  Carolina  offerings  were 
steady  at  90c  to  $1.15  per  hamper.  New  York 
State  peas  were  firm  at  $2  to  $2.25  for  best  of¬ 
ferings  of  Laxtons.  and  good  quality  Telephones 
were  quoted  at  $2.50.  Tomatoes  were  in  heavier 
receipt  from  nearby  and  the  market  was  weak¬ 
er  at  the  close.  Maryland  20-qt.  crates  brought 
mostly  $1  to  $1.25  for  best,  while  decayed  stock 
sold  as  low  as  35c.  New  Jersey  %-bu.  baskets 
brought  $1.50  to  $2  for  early  varieties,  while 
20-qt.  crates  sold  for  $1.25  to  $1.75.  The  white 
potato  market  continued  in  its  steady  position, 
and  during  the  past  few  days  prices  remained 
nominal,  with  best  Eastern  Shore  stock  reach¬ 
ing  $2  to  $2.25  per  barrel.  Most  sales,  however, 
ranged  from  $2.10  to  $2.25.  with  poorer,  heated 
stock  as  low  at  $1.90.  The  government  esti¬ 
mate  of  production  places  this  year’s  crop  at 
approximately  396.000.000  bushels,  compared 
with  343,000.000  bushels  last  year.  In  analyz¬ 
ing  the  situation.  State  by  State,  it  is  found 
that  nearly  all  the  important  potato  produc¬ 
tion  States,  showr  an  indicated  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  at  this  time.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  early  and  immediate  surplus  producing 
States.  Among  the  late  States.  Maine  has  a 
larger  indicated  crop  than  last  year,  and  New 
A'ork  and  Pennsylvania  each  have  crops  much 
larger  than  in  1930. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Cold-storage  holdings  of  case  eggs  are  nearly 
1.250,000  cases  short  of  last  year’s  holdings  at 
this  time.  Holdings  in  the  entire  country  on 
July  1.  were  equal  to  9,495,000  cases  compared 
with  10,743.000  cases  on  the  same  date  of  1930. 
How'ever,  frozen  eggs  show  approximately  the 
same  holdings  of  last  season.  On  July  1,  of 
this  year,  there  were  113.413,000  lbs.  of  frozen 
eggs  held  in  the  country,  while  on  the  same 
date  last  year,  there  were  115.000,000  lbs.  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  fresh  eggs  at  Philadelphia  sliow'ed  a 
further  decrease  for  the  week  ending  July  15, 
totaling  38.000  cases  compared  with  39,000  the 
week  previous.  The  market  was  firm  for  the 
limited  offerings  of  fine  fresh  eggs,  with  the 
demand  absorbing  the  receipts  readily.  Fresh 
extra  firsts  brought  24  to  25c.  while  fresh  firsts 
sold  for  19%e.  Fresh  seconds,  were  quoted  at 
17  to  18c  per  dozen,  while  fancy  selected  stock 
topped  the  market  at  28  to  30c. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  frozen  poultry  in  the 
United  States  totaled  nearly  22.000,000  lbs. 
less  on  July  1  of  this  year  than  on  the  same 
date  of  last  season.  The  holdings  are  far  below 
the  average  for  the  past  five  years. 

Fryers  and  roasters  in  storage  are  consider¬ 
ably  lighter  than  last  season  and  fowls  and 
miscellaneous  poultry  are  slightly  below  the 
figures  of  1929.  Trading  in  the  live  poultry 
market  was  generally  quiet  during  the  past  few 
days,  with  fowls  meeting  a  better  demand  than 
broilers,  which  were  in  relatively  heavy  supply. 
Colored  fowl  brought  23  to  24c,  and  Leghorn 
stock  sold  for  17  to  18c.  Fancy  Plymouth  Rock 
broilers  were  quoted  at  32  to  33c,  while  smaller 
sizes  of  ordinary  quality  brought  as  low  as  27 
to  29c.  Long  Island  ducks  average  17  to  18c 
for  good  quality  offerings.  The  dressed  poultry 
market  was  firm  for  both  fowls  and  broilers. 
Ducks  and  old  roosters  were  also  firm  and 
slightly  higher  at  the  close.  Barrel-packed 
broilers  from  nearby  brought  33  to  35c  for  large 
sizes,  while  the  smaller  stock  brought  30  to  31c. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

Good  quality  hay  moved  readily  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  firm  figures,  but  the  bulk  of  the  offer¬ 
ings  were  mad  'up  of  ordinary  stock,  which 
continued  to  sell  slowly.  Straight  Timothy 
brought  $19  to  $20  per  ton.  while  other  feed¬ 
ing  hay  was  steady  ranged  from  $15  to  $18.  The 
straw  market  held  steady  with  straight  rye  at 
$14.50  to  $15.50,  and  wheat  straw  was  steady 
at  $11  to  $12,  while  oat  straw  was  nominal  at 
$11  to  $12.  J.  M.  F. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AVholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
6  to  7c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey  herds,  qt.,  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresh  milk,  reg¬ 


istered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades, 
choice,  $90  (o  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades, 
good,  $70  to  $85;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  com¬ 
mon,  $40  to  $65;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs., 
$5  to  $S;  sheep.  $3  to  $4:  lambs,  $7.50  to  $9: 
veal  calves,  milk  fed.  choice,  $14  to  $16;  veal 
calves,  milk  fed.  good,  $11  to  $13:  fowls,  live, 
lb.,  22  to  24e:  chickens,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  broilers, 
lb..  25c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  25  to 
27c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  18  to  20c;  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livery,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  26  to  27c;  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb..  22  to  24c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  17  to 
18c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c:  eggs  local 
fresh,  farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  35c:  eggs,  local! 
fresh,  sold  from  stores,  doz.,  29  to  31c;  broil- 
fuS’  H^tive,  lb.,  40  to  45c:  chickens,  roasters, 
lb.,  45  to  50c;  fowls,  heavy,  choice,  lb.,  40  to 
42c;  fowls,  light,  common,  lb..  28  to  30c;  new 
peas,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  beans,  green,  lb.,  7  to  8c; 
carrots,  bch,  4  to  5c;  beets,  bch.,  4  to  5c. 

F.  A.  C. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good 

Medium  . 

Common  . 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,’ "good 

Medium  . 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good 
Common  and  medium  . . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . ! 
Low  cutters  and  cutters 
Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  bee 
Cutter  and  medium  .... 
Vealers.  milk  fed,  gd.  and 

Medium  . 

Cull  and  common  . 

Calves,  250  to  350,  gd.  ant 
Common  and  medium 


ch. 


ch. 


•  $7.OO0$7.6O 
.  5.750 
.  4.750 
.  6.50© 

.  5.50© 

.  6.50© 

.  3.75© 

.  4.00© 

.  3.00© 

.  2.00© 

.  4.50© 

.  3.000 
.  6.750 
.  4.75© 

.  2.50© 

.  5.000 
.  3.00© 


HOGS 

Lt.  Its..  140  to  160.  gd.  and  ch . 

Lt.  wts„  160  to  180.  gd.  and  ch _ 

180  to  200,  gd.  and  ch.... 

Med  wts  200  to  220.  gd.  and  eit! !  ! 

220  to  250.  gd.  and  ch . 

nyy-  wt„  250  to  290.  gd.  and  ch...! 

290  to  350.  gd.  and  ch . 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500.  med.  and  gd! 
81.  pigs,  100  to  130,  gd.  and  ch . 

SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  gd.  and  ch... 

Medium  .  "J 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch . .  .  . 

All  wts.,  common  .... 

Ylg.  weth..  90  to  110.  med.  and'cli! 
AATethers.  90  to  120,  med.  and  gd 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch. . . 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch . 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common . 


7.00 

5.75 

7.50 

6.50 

7.50 

6.50 

4.75 
4.00 
3.00 
5.00 

4.50 
9.00 

6.75 

4.75 
7.00 
5.00 


$7.8O0$8.15 
7.90©  8.25 
8.00© 
7.25© 
7.25© 
0.65© 
6.25© 
4.00© 
7.50@ 


8.25 
8.10 
7.85 
7.35 
6. 75 
5.00 
8.00 


$7.OO0$9.OO 
.  5.50©  7.00 
5.500 
4.00© 
2.000 
1.50© 
1.250 
1.00© 

•  50@ 


8.00 

5.50 
5.00 

3.50 
3.00 

2.50 
1.25 


Ontario  County,  N,  Y. 

We  have  been  having  hot  dry  weather 
the  past  week,  a  real  record  breaker. 
Many  men  had  to  lay  oft'  on  account  of 
the  heat,  also  horses  which  Avere  over¬ 
come  with  the  heat,  but  we  have  had  a 
good  rain  which  was  much  needed,  and 
the  air  is  cooled  oft.  Having  is  on  at 
present  and  is  a  heavy  crop.  The  potato 
bugs  are  very  bad  at  present.  Some  spent 
their  h  ourth  of  July  in  spraying  them. 

E.  T.  B. 


Whipped  cream  is  a  delicious  addition 
to  many  desserts.  To  give  good  results, 
the  cream  must  be  well  chilled,  prefer¬ 
ably  held  at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees 
for  four  hours  or  more.  Light  cream  will 
not  whip  well ;  30  to  35  per  cent  fat  is 
most  desirable. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

48  YEAHs'’SElHHnflENC^rhanU?mgblI?ve*'p0Ultr3 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  ANI 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References^Dun's,  Bradatreet’a  or  any  commercial  age nc i 


Outletol 

Always  RJ 

LI 

IVj 

□ 

P01 

HI 

< 

Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W ashlngton  Market,  New  York  City 


— For  Best  Prices — 

ship  your 

FRUIT  ™  PRODUCE 

W.  O.  &  H.  W.  Davis,  Inc. 

Commission  Merchants 

103  MURRAY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Established  J  865 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


WE  NEED 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGOS  direct  from 
the  farm.  AVrite  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Ouana  Street  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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For  tlouble  profits  — 
cash  and  improved 
condition  of  the  herd 
or  flock,  feed  Park  & 
Pollard  feeds. 


Proved  by  test. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Fvery  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds  :  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Broiler  Ration — 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-IIelth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  ■  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration -Pigeon  Feed -P&P  Horse  Feed  •  P&P  Rabbit  Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 

CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Cash 

or  C.  O.  D. 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

S.  C. 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns. $3.25  $6.00  $27.50 

$50 

S.  C.  ’ 

Tom  Bar’n  Wh. 

Legh. . 

.  3.25 

6.00 

27.50 

50 

Barred 

Rocks  &  R.  I. 

Reds. . 

.  4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

White 

Wyandottes . . . . 

7.00 

32.50 

60 

White 

Rocks . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

32.50 

60 

Light  Mix.,  $5.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.,  $6.00  per 
100%  live  del.  Post  Paid.  Order  direct. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlistervIlle, 


100 

Pa. 


HERBSTER’S 


PURE 

BRED 


CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  . $6.00  per  100 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  per  100 

Postage  paid.  100%  live  del.  Herbster’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.75 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


SOdoz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
J  Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
’  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Saeond-Hand  Flats,  Flllsra  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 

Dapt.  R.  1  36  Broadway  Breoklyn,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  CHICKS 
FROM  C0CCIDI0SIS 

CORIDENE  is  guaranteed  to  stop 
Coccidiosis  within  3  days.  It  is  also 
wonderful  as  a  preventive.  Leading 
hatcheries  and  poultry  raisers  rec¬ 
ommend  CORIDENE. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  have  CORIDENE , 
write  tor  Iree  booklet  to 

CLAND-O-LAC  COMPANY 
4225  Florence  Blvd.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiimiiiH 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALLl 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unegualled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


I 


JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  $6  per  100.  Rocks,  $7. 
Wyandottes,  $7.  -  Light  Broil¬ 
ers,  .$5.  Heavy,  $6.  21  years 
in  business.  Catalog  free. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY,  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  50 

Tancred  Strain  Leghorns  $3.75 

Barred  Rocks  -  4.50 

R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.75 

Assorted  ....  3.75 


lOO  500 

$7.00  $32.50 

8.50  40.00 

9.00  42.50 

7.00  32.50 


Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Ca*S.»  or  C.  O.  1>.  100  500  1000 

P.arred  and  White  Rocks . +7.00  $88.50  $65 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  .... 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa* 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island. 

Beginning  with  the  report  for  the 
present  month,  the  New  York  State  Egg 
Laying  Contest,  located  at  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.,  will  make  a  practice  of  reporting 
the  high  pens  in  average  weight  of  eggs. 

The  progressive  breeder  is  working  for 
satisfactory  egg  size  as  well  as  number 
of  eggs  and  chick  buyers  should  purchase 
from  breeders  whose  birds  exhibit  this 
characteristic.  A  White  Leghorn  entry 
owned  by  Leo  A.  Grouten  made  first 
place  in  the  weight  class  with  an  average 
of  26  ounces  per  dozen  for  June.  Oak 
Hill  Farm’s  Leghorns  were  second  with 
25.S7  and  Ace  Farm  with  a  Leghorn 
entry  was  third  with  25.77.  While  this 
table  will  replace  the  lists  of  awards  of 
certificates,  it  does  not  mean  that  these 
certificates  will  not  be  awarded.  They 
will  be  mailed  to  contestants  as  before, 
but  no  mention  will  be  made  of  the 
awards  in  the  published  reports.  It  is 
believed  that  this  will  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  pen  owners. 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons’  Leghorns  won 
first  honors  for  pen  production  for  June 
with  262  points  and  252  eggs  ;  this  is  at 
the  rate  of  SI  per  cent.  Oak  Hill  Farm 
with  two  Leghorn  entries  placed  second 
and  third  for  the  month  with  24S  points 
on  230  eggs  and  236  points  on  216  eggs. 
Lukert  Leghorn  Farm  was  fourth  with 
an  entry  of  Leghorns  which  covered  235 
points  on  224  eggs. 

Can  high  producers  lay  large  eggs?  If 
the  placings  for  June  be  used  to  answer 
the  question,  it  will  be  found  that  nine 
out  of  the  10  leading  pens  averaged  over 
24  ounces  per  dozen  in  weight  of  eggs ; 
the  10th  one  was  only  one-quarter  of  an 
ounce  per  dozen  under  the  standard. 

Codner’s  White  Leghorn  Farm’s  num¬ 
ber  11-4  won  the  highest  individual  honors 
for  June  with  31.95  points  on  30  eggs: 
Oak  Hill  Farm’s  Leghorn  number  26-3 
was  second  with  31.05  points  and  29 
eggs;  Ace  Farm’s  23-3  was  third  with 
30.80  points  and  28  eggs.  A  Leghorn, 
number  13-6  from  La  Rose  Poultry  Farm 
placed  fourth  with  30.05  points  and  28 
eggs. 

For  individual  honors  to  date,  Walliee- 
ton  Farm’s  It.  I.  It.  pullet  number  81-6 
increased  its  lead  over  Sunshine  Farm’s 
It.  I.  It.  by  two  points.  The  Walliceton 
pullet  has  211  points  on  252  eggs  and  is 
thereby  in  first  place.  Sunshine  Farm’s 
number  79-7  is  second  with  238  points 
and  218  eggs.  Brown  and  Mann’s  Leg¬ 
horn  number  9-0  is  a  close  third  with 
236  points  and  231  eggs ;  and  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm’s  Leghorn  is  only  one 
point  behind  in  placing  fourth  with  235 
points  and  212  eggs.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  only  10  points  separate  the  first 
and  10th  pullet  for  points  to  date. 

The  Leghorns  as  a  variety  turned  in 
the  greatest  profit  above  feed  cost  for 
the  month  with  $.202  per  pullet.  The 
Buff  Rocks,  however,  were  high  scorers 
for  the  month  in  egg  production  with 
15.7  eggs  per  pullet  to  their  credit.— D. 
II.  Horton,  Head,  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry. 


Egg  production  for 
days)  : 

June 

1931 

(30 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Leghorns  . 

.700 

15.2 

1.00 

2.20 

0.95 

2.08 

Wyandottes  . . . 

.  10 

0.7 

.50 

1.10 

0.95 

2.08 

R.  I.  Reds  ... 

.110 

15.5 

1.54 

2.82 

0.95 

2.08 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  00 

12.7 

1.00 

2.05 

0.95 

2.08 

Buff  Rocks  .  .  . 

.  10 

15.7 

1.10 

3.10 

0.95 

2.08 

White  Rocks  . 

.  20 

10.5 

.70 

2.75 

0.95 

2.08 

Av.  910  pullets 

14.85 

1.13 

2.37 

1 — Variety:  2 — Number  pullets:  3 — Average 
eggs  per  pullet:  4 — Bounds  dry  masli  per  pul¬ 
let:  5 — Pounds  grain  per  pullet:  6 — Moist  mash 
and  oats;  7 — Milk,  oats  and  cornmeal. 

Return  above  cost  of  feed  per  pullet : 


Value  of 

Return 

eggs  per 

Cost 

above  cost 

pullets 

of  feed 

of  feed 

Leghorns  . 

. ?0.354 

$0,152 

$0,202 

im 

Wyandottes  ... 

.  .139 

.123 

.010 

R.  I.  Reds  .... 

.  .322 

.172 

.150 

Barred  Rocks 

.  .204 

.158 

.100 

Buff  Rocks  . .  . 

.  .320 

.107 

.159 

White  Rocks  . 

.  .218 

.154 

.004 

’I 

High  pens 

to  Date 

to  June 

30,  1931 

(273  days)  : 


Points  Eggs 
2.102  2.118 


W.  L.— W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons... 

W.  L.— Lukert  Leghorn  Farm .  2,032 

W.  L. — Pratt  Exp.  Farm  .  1,880 

W.  L. — Farview  PItry  Farm .  1,840 

W.  L. — The  Jochim  Brdg.  Farm...  1.841 
W.  L. — The  Pioneer  Hatchery  ....  1.837 

R.  I.  R. — Sunshine  Farm  .  1.830 

W.  L. — Oak  Hill  PItry  Farm .  1.811 

W.  L. — White  Leghorn  Farm  .  1.758 

W.  L. — Miller  PItry  Farm  .  1,749 

High  pullets  to  date  to  June  30,  1931 
(273  days)  : 

Points  Eggs 

R.  I.  Red— 81-0,  Walliceton  Farm .  241  259 

R.  I.  Red — 79-7,  Sunshine  Farm .  238 

W.  L. — 9-0,  Brown  &  Mann .  230 

W.  L. — 50-0,  Pratt  Exp.  Farm  .  235 

W.  L. — 10-3,  Pioneer  Hatchery  .  234 

W.  L.— 44-2.  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons...  2.34 

10-7,  Farview  PItry  Farm  .  2.34 

W.  L.— 7-7.  Lukert  Leg.  Farm  .  233 

W.  L. — 5-A.  Kirkup’s  PItry  Farm  -  232 

It.  I.  Red— 79-1,  Sunshine  Farm  .  231 

High  pens  in  average  weight  of  eggs 
for  June,  1931 : 

Av.  wt.,  ozs.  per  doz. 

W.  L.— Leo  A.  Grouten  .  20.00 

W.  L.— Oak  Hill  Farm  .  25.87 

W.  L.— Ace  Farm  .  25.77 

Farview  Poultry  Farm  .  25.73 

W.  L. — Pioneer  Hatchery  , .  25.05 

W.  L. — Ace  Farm  .  25.03 

L.  I.  Reds — Oak  Hill  Farm  .  25.03 

R.  I.  Reds — Sunshine  Farm  .  25.01 

W.  L.— Oak  Hill  Farm  .  25.58 

L.  I.  Reds — West  Neck  Farm  .  25.57 

R.  I.  Reds — Sunshine  Farm  .  25.55 

Barred  Rocks — Mapes  PPr.v  Farm .  25.54 

W.  L. — Munja  Garden  PItry  Farm .  25.52 


1.902 

1,933 

1.840 

1.939 

1.775 

1.749 

1,091 

1.734 

1.790 


218 

231 

242 

218 

224 

233 

218 

219 

214 


July  25,  1931 

Weak  Turkeys 

I  am  raising  turkeys  on  screen  wire, 
and  would  like  to  know  what  causes  the 
turkeys  to  lose  the  use  of  their  legs.  1 
have  several  that  way.  Some  of  these 
lost  the  use  of  their  legs  on  the  screen 
wire,  and  some  after  putting  them  out  on 
the  ground.  Some  of  them  weighed  nearly 
a  pound.  Is  there  any  cure  or  way  to 
prevent  it?  h.b. 

New  York. 

Young  turkeys  that  are  closely  con¬ 
fined.  upon  wire  platforms  or  otherwise, 
are  likely  to  suffer  from  leg  weakness  un¬ 
less  given  plenty  of  tender  green  stuff  in 
their  ration.  If  you  have  not  fed  this 
in  ample  quantity  and  there  is  not  dis¬ 
ease  present,  the  loss  of  use  of  the  legs 
that  you  speak  of  may  be  accounted 
for.  Young,  tender  clover  or  chopped 
tender  rye  or  other  green  stuff  from  the 
garden  may  be  fed. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  the  wire  screen 
platform  upon  which  the  poults  are 
raised  in  itself.  Its  use  is  simply  a 
measure  to  keep  the  young  turkeys  from 
access  to  their  own  droppings  or  those 
of  other  birds.  The  infection  of  black¬ 
head  is  carried  in  the  droppings  of 
fowls,  and,  wherever  these  may  be  picked 
up  by  young  turkeys,  whether  in  yards 
or  upon  the  fields,  there  is  danger  of 
blackhead  being  contracted.  The  danger 
grows  less  with  the  age  of  the  poults  as 
their  resistance  increases. 

It  is  well  to  examine  the  liver  of  any 
poults  dying  with  what  appears  to  be 
“leg  weakness”  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  it  displays  evidence  of  blackhead  in 
its  spotted  condition,  or  the  appearance 
of  discolored  spots  upon  its  surface. 
There  is  no  cure  for  blackhead.  It  must 
be  guarded  against  by  .  hatching  and 
rearing  the  poults  in  quarters  and  upon 
runs  where  other  poultry  has  not  had 
opportunity  to  contaminate  the  ground. 

The  green  food  is  essential  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  rickets,  as  shown  in  the  leg 
weakness  of  chicks  or  poults  deprived  of 
it  and  kept  in  confinement  where  they 
cannot  obtain  a  liberal  supply  of  tender 
growths.  M.  B.  D. 


A  City  Woman’s  Poultry 
Farm 

Not  long  ago  my  sister  and  I  performed 
what  might  be  called  a  “major  operation.” 
I  had  a  fine  young  hen  with  a  badly  com¬ 
pacted  crop.  I  tried  all  the  suggested 
remedies  with  no  success,  so  we  decided 
to  operate. 

I  sterilized  a  knife  and  needle,  and  we 
nerved  ourselves  for  the  task.  I  held  the 
hen  and  my  sister  made  the  incision.  To 
our  astonishment  the  hen  never  winced  or 
even  moved  but  laid  in  my  lap  blinking 
contentedly.  We  removed  an  enormous 
amount  of  straw  and  grain,  and.,  after 
washing  out  the  crop,  sewed  it  up.  We 
kept  her  in  a  crate  and  fed  her  soft  mash 
for  a  few  days  and  she  was  soon  well 
and  back  with  rest  of  the  flock. 

Broilers  are  selling  well.  Price  not  so 
high  as  last  year  but  they  do  well.  The 
old  hens  I  sell  dressed  for  25  cents  a 
pound,  yearling  hens  for  30  cents  a 
pound.  As  some  of  the  birds  weigh  five 
pounds  I  consider  that  a  good  return. 

I  was  interested  in  a  recent  article  by 
some  keeper  of  a  roadside  stand  who 
tried  to  find  some  vegetables  out  of  the 
common  to  attract  customers.  I  have 
found  beet  greens  very  profitable.  They 
are  never  sold  here  in  the  markets.  My 
customers  like  the  greens  with  tiny  beets 
as  large  as  marbles  and  an  incredible 
number  of  hunches  can  be  obtained  from 
one  long  row  of  beets.  After  all  the  beets 
are  to  be  thinned  and  then  one  lias  the 
beets  to  sell.  This  season  has  been  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  one  for  spinach  and  peas. 
I  sell  a  large  amount  of  spinach.  It  la 
an  easy  crop  to  plant  and  harvest.  Our 
asparagus  has  yielded  well ;  no  difficulty 
in  selling  that.  Many  people  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  size  of  the  stalks  from  my 
bed.  I  am  sure  that  is  because  it  is  so 
heavily  fertilized.  After  the  ground  is 
frozen  in  the  Fall  I  put  in  chicken 
manure  at  least  six  inches  thick  all  over 
the  bed.  That  is  dug  under  in  the  Spring. 
I  also  use  a  large  amount  of  chicken 
manure  on  my  rhubarb.  It  makes  an 
enormous  growth  and  the  stalks  are  very 
tender  and  juicy. 

For  some  time  before  I  start  on  a 
journey,  I  begin  a  list  of  everything  which 
I  expect  to  take  with  me.  Whenever  I 
think  of  anything  I  add  it  to  the  list  so 
that  by  the  time  I  am  ready  to  start  it 
is  a  simple  matter  to  pack.  A  soon  as  I 
have  packed  an  article  it  is  crossed  off 
the  list  and  I  start  on  my  journey  with¬ 
out  that  harrowing  feeling  that  perhaps 
I  have  forgotten  some  essential. 

EDITH  JANE  BACON. 


Widow’s  Share  of  Insurance 

I  am  a  widow,  and  a  house  in  which 
I  have  dower  right  has  just  been  burned 
to  the  ground.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
proportion  of  the  insurance  I  should  re¬ 
ceive,  I  have  a  one-third  interest  as  long 
as  l  live?  I  am  81  years  old. 

New  York.  mbs.  a.  c.  w. 

The  American  Experience  Table  of 
Mortality  provides  that  the  value  of  a 
life  annuity  of  $1  at  the  age  of  81  is 
3.01349.  Compute  the  interest  on  the 
full  amount  at  5  per  cent,  take  one-third 
of  this  and  multiply  by  the  value  we  have 
given  above.  N.  t. 
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Let  Us  Open  Our  Eyes 

Stop,  look,  and  listen  ! 

A  huge,  smoking  form  moving  in  the 
distance.  Then  the  sudden  ringing  of 
the  crossing  bell  as  it  bursts  frantically 
into  warning.  Cross  if  you  wish,  while 
there  is  plenty  of  time,  but  sudden  death 
is  coming  up  the  tracks.  I  could  cross 
with  a  full  minute  to  spare. 

“Wait!”  commanded  the  12-year-old 

redhead. 


•We  want  to  see  it  pass 


!”  explained 
the  eight-year-old  in  a 'high  voice  that 
revealed  how  little  he  could  afford  to 
miss  the  sight.  By  hurrying  on,  I  might 
have  made  myself  most  unpopular. 
Barents  are  clock  worshippers,  punctual 
about  such  trivial  things  as  dinner  for 
the  hodv,  and  neglecting  to  provide  at 
all  this  no  less  necessary  food  for  the 
mind,  simply  because  there  is  no  time 
set.  Silly  parents. 

The  locomotive  thunders  up  the  track. 
The  screaming  bell  is  justified  in  its 
clamor,  for  the  ground  trembles  and  the 
air  quivers  at  the  breath-taking  instant 
of  its  passing.  The  great  moment  is  gone 
too  soon.  We  find  ourselves  looking  wist¬ 
fully  up  the  empty  track,  staring  at  the 
trail  of  smoke  and  steam  left  in  its  wake. 
Then  softly  and  with  deep  melody  of  an 
organ  we  hear  the  whistle  for  the  next 
crossing.  Yes,  it  is  gone. 

Of  all  the  man-made  machines  the 
steam  locomotive  is  the  most  spectacular. 
When  it  shall  have  been  superseded  by 
the  cold,  expressionless  electric  locomo¬ 
tive,  the  world  will  have  lost  another 
romantic  figure,  and  that  which  was 
(ask  the  children)  more  the  fiery  dragon 
of  legend  than  anything  it  will  see  in 
the  future.  Its  very  commonness  blinds 
l)S  to  this,  in  these  times,  when  we  see  a 
locomotive  somewhere  every  day. 

In  the  ages  before  there  was  a  printed 
page,  travel  was  the  only  way  to  educa¬ 
tion,  with  the  camel  and  the  ass  as 
beasts  of  burden.  Then  strange  hill 
people  mounted  on  horses  poured  down 
from  the  east  and  conquered  Babylonia 
m  2000  B.  C.  They  were  barbarians, 
aiuftheir  rule  has  left  few  records,  but 
their  coming  was  an  epoch-making  event, 
because  they  introduced  the  horse ;  and 
as  a  result  the  strange  new  steed  spread 
across  Asia  Minor,  even  into  Egypt,  lhe 
change  in  the  method  of  travel  marked 
out  new  empires. 

And  so  on,  from  horses  to  locomotives 
— marking  the  opening  of  a  new  epoch. 
The  great  black  steed  that  just  passed  is 
on  his  way  to  make  Seattle  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  United  States.  1  Ins  is  not 
vet  table  conversation,  but  consider  the 
markets  of  the  new  Asia  just  rousing 
from-  the  lethargy  of  centuries,  and  it 
you  still  doubt,  ask  any  railroad  man. 

The  horse  was  idealized  not  only  as 
the  swiftest  means  of  travel  but  for  liis 
nobility  and  courage.  This  great  black 
steed  of  the  railway  breathes  with  du¬ 
plex  air  pumps,  and  weighs  oMMMIU 
pounds.  His  seething  digestive  process 
demands  coal  or  oil.  "W  hen  he  feels  the 
touch  of  the  hand  in  the  cab,  he  snorts 
steam,  impatient  to  go,  and  paws  with 
all  his  six-foot  drivers  when  the  signal 
to  go  is  given.  Here,  too.  are  nobility 
and  courage,  mixed  in  with  the  steel  by 
the  men  who  make  locomotives. 

In  the  beginning  all  steel  was  iron ; 
all  iron  was  a  pile  of  red  dirt  of  which 
God  alone  knows  the  secret.  The  mate¬ 
rials  assembled  in  a  locomotive,  even  at 
the  red  dirt  stage,  are  selected  with  the 
utmost  forethought.  Mixed  with  the  true 
mineral  is  the  false,  which  is  animal 
matter,  descended  from  the  bones  of  pre¬ 
historic  animals.  Upon  the  men  who 
separate  these  depends  the  fate  of  hu¬ 
manity  on  cold  nights  when  speed  and 
necessity  become  the  same  thing.  Ani¬ 
mal  matter  in  steel,  even  after  ages  of 
dust,  cringes  from  the  cold,  falters,  and 
crumbles.  There  is  no  room  for  weak¬ 
ness  in  locomotive  steel. 

And  then  there  are  the  sweating  men, 
pouring  terrible  white  hot  metal,  work¬ 
ing  with  death  as  casually  as  if  he  were 
the  clown  at  the  circus;  riveters  who  give 
iq)  their  hearing  at  the  age  of  .”>0  as 
if  they  had  heard  all  that  they  wanted 
to  hear.  Boiler  plate  is  pegged  together 
with  red  hot  rivets. 

The  engineer  of  a  locomotive  is  de¬ 
serving  of  chevrons  on  his  sleeve,  but 
he  wears  blue  overalls.  We  know  nothing 
about  him  except  that  he  carries  an  oil 
can  with  a  two-foot  spout,  and  wipes 
his  hands  on  cotton  waste  after  he  has 
anointed  his  steed.  But  the  overalls  can¬ 
not  conceal  the  bearing  of  a  master,  as  he 
takes  his  seat  in  the  cab.  The  boiler  head 
at  his  left  is  a  dim  tapestry,  lit  by  the 
illuminated  gauges  which  claim  his  first 
attention.  As  Edward  .Yeomans,  writes 
in  Atlantic,  “lie  is  like  an  organist  with 
his  keys  and  stops,  and  it  is  great  music 
that  will  come  out  of  his  organ,  too.” 

On  the  railroad,  which  has  shrewdly 
begun  to  turn  its  curtained  berths  into 
“staterooms”  called  compartments,  all  the 
promises  come  true,  for  every  one  .... 
The  trip  by  railroad  is  by  far  the  best 
bet,  but  no"  one  is  being  told  that.  The 
glamour  of  life  at  sea  makes  a  fine  story, 
and  no  one  is  telling  how  many  sad  hours 
he  spent  in  his  stateroom  wondering  why 
he  came.  And  do  train  travellers  come 
home  telling  how  they  rode  the  fiery 
monster  through  a  marvelous  avenue  of 
madly  ringing  bells  and  winking  lights 
which  heralded  its  passage  through 
towns?  Do  they  tell  of  the  men  in 
towers  who  plan  the  route,  conferring  in 
dots  and  dashes,  and  turning  switches 
40  miles  away?  Do  they  brag  of  the  mar¬ 


velous  interplay  of  the  block  system 
which  forestalls  the  old-fashioned  collision 
which  has  gone  out  of  style  with  new 
methods.  No.  Alas,  they  do  not.  It  was 
not  advertised. 

I  am  turning  on  the  switch,  starting 
the  motor,  and  ambling  along  a  country 
highway  in  another  modern  invention 
which  is  cutting  the  profits  out  of  rail¬ 
roading.  Advertising  can  make  people 
believe  almost  anything,  but  I'confess  to 
a  private  notion  that  though  its  appoint¬ 
ments  are  neat,  and  its  speed  all  that 
can  be  desired,  motor  car  driving  is  tame. 

It  is  the  railroad  train  that  we  stop 
to  watch,  and  upon  which  we  secretly 
sigh  to  travel.  Full-grown  men  and 
women  stop  their  work  to  gaze  at  the 
passing  of  Number  2525  in  full  cry.  It 
is  no  ordinary  steed  that  is  racing  by. 
It  is  all  that  is  best  and  most  courageous. 
Man's  greatest  achievement. 

FARM  WOMAN. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  Grange  quarter  ending  July  1  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  order  is  prosperous  in 
spite  of  some  adverse  conditions  in  agri¬ 
culture.  During  that  quarter  S7  new 
subordinate  Granges  were  organized,  also 
52  new  Juvenile  Granges  and  eight  new 
I’omonas.  These  gains  covered  24  States, 
which  shows  how  widespread  is  the 
growth.  For  the  nine  months  of  the 
Grange  year  which  began  September  30, 
1930,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  231 
new  subordinate  Granges,  109  Juveniles 
and  17  Pomonas.  As  compared  with  the 
corresponding  nine  months  a  year  ago 
there  is  a  decided  gain,  the  figures  for  the 
previous  three  months  being  100  new 
Subordinates,  100  new  Juveniles  and  nine 
new  Pomonas. 

A  feature  of  the  great  Eastern  States 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  this  season,  is  an  exhibit  by  the 
six  State  Granges  of  New  England.  This 
territory  covers  more  than  1,600  Granges 
and  about  170,000  members.  The  exhibit 
will  undertake  to  illustrate  the  many 
changes  and  improvements  that  have  tak¬ 
en  place  in  rural  homes  during  the  past 
generation.  The  masters  of  these  six 
State  Granges  constitute  the  committee 
which  has  the  exhibit  in  charge. 

County  Deputy  Norman  L.  Clark  of 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  has  just  concluded 
a  most  successful  series  of  group  Grange 
meetings  in  his  county,  the  last  of  the 
series  being  held  July  2  in  the  high  school 
auditorium  at  Central  Square,  with  about 
250  present  and  18  Granges  represented. 
A  class  of  30  candidates  were  given  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees.  State  Overseer 
Raymond  Cooper,  Pomona  Master  Ralph 
Lowering,  and  County  Deputy  Clark, 
were  the  speakers. 

Oswego  County  has  been  a  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange.  The  county  fur¬ 
nished  the  first  assistant  stewards  of  the 
State  Grange  when  it  was  organized  at 
Syracuse  November  6,  1873.  They  served 
until  1878.  Other  Oswego  members  who 
served  in  office  in  the  State  Grange  were: 
Mrs.  Henry  Stone,  Ceres.  1880-1882  and 
lady  assistant  steward  18S2-18S4 ;  Mrs. 
Jennie  B.  Stone,  Pomona,  1886-1888; 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Sampson,  Ceres.  1890-1892; 
Alice  Newstead,  Pomona.  1892-1894;  P. 
A.  Welling,  treasurer,  1896-1908;  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Alexander,  Ceres.  1910-1912;  F.  E. 
Alexander,  lecturer,  1912-1916 !  Mrs.  F. 
E.  Alexander,  Flora,  1916-1918,  and  lec¬ 
turer,  1922,  she  dying  in  October.  1922 ; 
Raymond  Cooper,  lecturer,  1924-1928, 
and  overseer,  1928-1931,  a  position  he 
still  occupies.  In  the  nearly  58  years  of 
the  State  Grange’s  history  some  member 
of  Oswego  County  has  held  a  position  as 
officer  of  the  State  Grange  43  years  of 
that  period.  Sixteen  of  the  38  Granges 
of  the  county  have  been  organized  more 
than  50  years.  Jefferson  County  is  the 
only  county  that  leads  Oswego  in  this  re¬ 
gard,  the  number  of  Jefferson’s  50-year- 
old  Granges  being  18.  Counties  having 
10  or  more  Granges  with  a  record  of  50 
years  service  are:  Wayne,  15;  Chautau¬ 
qua,  14;  Steuben,  13;  Monroe,  12; 
Tompkins,  10. 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Auction 

The  Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association  will  start  an  egg  auc¬ 
tion  in  Doylestown,  Monday,  July  13. 
County  Agent  W.  F.  Greenwalt  expects 
that  the  29  members  of  the  group  will 
bring  about  100  cases  of  eggs  to  the  first 
auction.  More  than  35.000  laying  birds 
are  in  the  flocks  represented. 

Raymond  Taylor,  Newton,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  ;  Silas  Van  Horn, 
Wriglitstown,  is  vice-president,  and  G. 
L.  Sayre,  Doylestown,  is  secretary- 
treasurer.  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson,  Doyles¬ 
town,  is  auction  manager,  and  Ira  Con¬ 
nell,  Newtown,  is  auctioneer.  The  Doyles¬ 
town  auction  is  patterned  after  the  one 
at  Flemington,  N.  .T.  At  Doylestown 
auctions  will  be  conducted  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  21-23. — American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  *  annual  convention,  Book- 
Cadillae  Hotel.  Detroit,  Mich. 

July  20-25. — Connecticut  4-H  Short 
Course;  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

July  26-Aug.  1. — Connecticut  Senior 
4-H  Conference,  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn. 

July  28.— New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Summer  meeting,  Hitchings  Or¬ 
chard.  South  Onondaga.  N.  Y.  Meeting 
followed  by  tour  through  Hudson  Valley 
July  29.  and  to  Connecticut  orchards 
July  30-31. 


July  28-31. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

July  30. — Annual  Field  Day  of  the 
Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  the 
home  of  T.  M.  Savage,  Savage  Hill,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Conn. 

Aug.  3. — Farm  and  Home  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  3-7. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Aug.  5. — -Vegetable  Growers’  Annual 
Field  Day,  Waltham  Field  Station, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Cedar  Hill, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  13-14. — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Conference,  Vermont  State  College,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Aug.  14.- — Dairy  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  Annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  19. — Annual  Field  Day,  Mt. 
Carmel  Farm,  Connecticut  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Aug.  21. — Orchard  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  22-29.  —  Illinois  State  Fair, 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Aug.  22-29.  —  Missouri  State  Fair, 

Sedalia,  Mo. 

Aug.  24-26.  —  Pennsylvania  Potato 

Growers’  Association,  Potato  Exposition, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Tompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  28-Sept.  12. — Canadian  National 
Exhibition.  Toronto. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  5. — Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  5. — Ohio  State  Fair, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  2-4 — Middlesex  County,  Conn., 
4-H  Club  Fair,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Sept.  5-12. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Sept.  5-12. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

Sept.  6-12.— Michigan  State  Fair, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Sept.  7-12.- — New  York  State  Fair, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-12. — Maryland  State  Fair, 

Timonium.  Md. 

Sept.  7-13. — New  Jersey  State  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  ,T. 

Sept.  20-26. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  3. — Sixth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  Show  at*  the  Allegheny  Country 
Club  Show  grounds,  Sewickley  Heights, 
Pa.  Judge  will  be  W.  K.  Hepburn,  of 
Fellowship  Farms,  Anselma,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-16. — Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Dec.  7-9. — American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  S-10. — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman',  Sharon,  Conn. 

Jan.  18-22,  1932. — Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Drainage  Over  Land  of  Another 

It  is  impossible  to  drain  the  water 
from  my  land  until  a  neighbor  opens  up 
a  ditch  across  his  land.  Is  there  any 
way  I  can  compel  him  to  open  up  a  ditch 
across  his  farm  to  drain  my  field?  If  so 
what  kind  of  action  should  I  take? 

New  York.  h.  e.  m. 

There  is  a  proceeding  to  obtain  drain¬ 
age  across  the  land  of  an  adjoining  own¬ 
er.  It  will  be  necessary  to  follow  the 
statute  in  this  closely  and  pay  such  dam¬ 
ages  as  the  adjoining  owner  may  sustain 
by  reason  of  tresspass  on  his  property. 

N.  T. 


PULLETS 

Carefully  Sorted  for  Sizes 


7nnn  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  March 

I  UUU  hatched,  ready  to  lay.  Belle  of 
New  Jersey  strain,  $1.25  each. 

Qfinn  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  10  to  12 

dvvv  weeks,  April  hatched,  $1.00  each. 

QHfin  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -May 

OUvU  hatched,  85^  each. 

Qfinn  BARRED  ROCKS  -  18  weeks  old, 
tVWU  Holterman  Strain,  $1.35  each. 

Alf  prices  f.o.b.  Rosemont — Order  today 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS 
rWOL.ITIV/11  I  and  hatchery 

Box  4  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

Quality  White  Leghorns 

10  WEEKS  OLD  &  READY-TO-LAY 
Write  for  prices 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  10  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


Finest  Quality  12  Weeks  Old 

PULLETS 

$1.00  each  —  $95.00  per  100  —  F.  O.  B’  Theresa 

i  Crates  to  be  returned 

Tancred  -  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes 

Prompt  shipments  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

FAIR  VIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  N.Y. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $2.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2  25 

Heavy  Mixed  . . '  2  13 

Light  Mixed  . h.75 

500  lots,  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots.  $10  less, 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 


CHICKS 

50  100 

$3.50  $6.00 
4.00  7.00 

3.75  6.50 

3.00  5.00 

100%  pre- 
FREE  CJR. 


Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield.  Pa! 


T  ■  r  1 wnu  eacn  order 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .  .  .$6.00  per  100 
Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (I*er.34D:jl) .  . .  $7.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds .  $7  00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $5.50  per  100 
special  prices  on  large  orders.  I, ess  than  100,  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery,  p.  P.  Paid  All 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlistervlIle,  Pa. 


Maple  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 


For  Quality  and  Profit 


( —  JB  "*■  •*  '  j  00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Parks  15d.  Rocks  (P.73C31) . 7.00 

- -  White  Wyan.  &  White  Rocks _  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed.,  $6.00—100;  Light  Mixed,  $5.50—100 
.. .  _  .  Special  prices  011  large  lots 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Tanc.  or  Barron  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh.$6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7. 00  32.50  60.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Light  Mixed.  $5.00—100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $6.50—100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop  ,  Box  49.  McAlisterville.  Pa, 

AIT  A  I  ITV  Strain  Per  100 

UU/iLll  I  White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00 

rnirifc  c-  Reds  . 8.00 

I  .  II  I  I  .  It  >  Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

V111CU  J  Light  Mixed  . 6.00 

500  lots  %c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  a  new  James¬ 
way  Incubator  Hatcher 
Wh.  &  Bid.  Kooks.  $7—100,  200  for  *1  3.50;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $0-100.  Order  C.O.D.  Less  than  100  lots,  lc  more. 
Quality  and  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
PE  OLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks....  7c 
400  or  More  at..  6c 
Heavy  Mixed....  6c. 

Safe  delivery.  Prompt  shipment. 

LAY  WELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PILLETS 

Bred  from  selected  and  blood  tested  hens.  Hardy 
range  -  grown  stock.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Catalogue  free 

0.  M.  LONGENECKF.R  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Penna. 


rnimc  C  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8:  Leghorns 
LIIILIV3  L.V.Ir.  fG  OO:  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  9h%  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


n 0 Kx r  f1!. i nlro  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 
OoLUy  LIllLHa  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orders  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


offf/yvrfi  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  *8;  Leghorns  or 
I  H  II  K  \  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.50;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  Flee 
UlUUllD  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .  .$2.25  $4.25  $7.75  $38.00  $75 
W.  Rocks.  Reds,  W.  Wyan.  .2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.50  68 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
Far  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chichi  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Dr.  Romig’s  oZ,'y  Chicks 


Super 

_  Qualify 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  . ?$7.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  8.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00—100 

100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.I). 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
“The  StrainBredforLarge,  Uni  form,  White  Eggs  Aliraijs’’ 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.O.P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2,527  eggs.  Low  summer  prices  on  pedigreed 
stock  with  this  wonderful  breeding.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  I,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 

S7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6  per  100.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  \0U%  del.  guar. 

Jus.  E.  ITIali,  Box  R,  Heaver  Springs.  Pn. 


1  non  white  Pill  I  CTO  ready  July  15,  12-13  wks. 
I  UUU  Leghorn  FULLCIw  $1.  100  acre  range.  Large 
healthy,  from  selected  stock.  Norman  Treble,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


Qcn  S.C.W.  Diillalr  March  25  hatch.  Free 
OvIU  LEGHORN  iUllClO  range,  in  profit  soon, 
90c  each.  B.  B.  CHASE  Wyoming,  Delaware 


niwtl/linrre _ Mammoth  Pekins,  quality  and  promptness 

UUuKlingo  guar.  Write  for  prices.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N  T. 


BEAUTIFUL  TURRITS  and  BLUETTES 

"  60c  each.  CAPSTAFF  Hohokus,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent,  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CIIICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Free  range  grown.  Fi  om  selected  2  and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

TH1ELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


jtTWENt  CHICKS 


GROW  WENE  BROILER  CHICKS  FOR  EXTRA  FALL  AND  WINTER  PROFITS 

Keep  the  brooder  equipment  working.  Broilers  return  quick  profits.  We’re  hatching  every  Thursday  through¬ 
out  year — Wene  Cross  Breeds,  also  Beds.  Wyandottes  and  Bocks.  8-10  week  old  Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready. 
Write  for  prioss.  WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 
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A8TANGED  BY 


UNGER 

Drawn  by  Helen  Durie  (14),  New  Jersey 

“Fragrant  mows  piled  deep  with  clover, 

And  sky-winged  swallows  flashing  over.” 


on  very  slender  stalks.  My  flowers,  are 
sometimes  white,  but  usually  bright  blue, 
bell-shaped  and  fully  half  an  inch  long. 
The  juice  of  my  flowers  yields  a  fine  blue 
color  and  may  be  used  as  ink.  I  am  a 
common  species  of  bellflower.  What  am 
I  ? — Adapted  and  sent  by  Charlotte  Dol¬ 
ly  (17),  New  York. 


Enigma  No.  I 

My  first  is  in  bright  but  not  in  dull. 

My  seco«l  is  in  bone  but  not  in  skull, 

My  third  is  in  ounce  and  also  in  pound, 
My  fourth  is  in  valley  but  not  in  mound. 
My  fifth  is  in  poetry  but  not  in  song, 
My  sixth  is  in  able  but  not  in  strong. 

My  seventh  is  in  scheme  but  not  in  plan, 
My  eighth  is  iii  kettle  but  not  in  pan, 

My  ninth  is  in  wish  but  not  in  weed. 

My  whole  are  busy  creatures,  indeed. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (17), 
West  Virginia. 


Enigma  No.  2 

My  first  is  in  zoo  but  not  in  park, 

My  second  is  in  sell  but  not  in  mark, 
My  third  is  in  bun  but  not  in  dough, 
My  fourth  is  in  run  but  not  in  flow, 
My  fifth  is  in  cigar  but  not  in  pipe, 

My  whole  is  an  animal  with  a  stripe. 
— By  John  Butler  (9),  New  York. 


Riddle 

Twenty  bells  upon  a  staff, 

We  never  ring — 

We  sway,  not  swing — 

We  are  the  humming-bird's  delight: 
Peeping  into  windows,  laugh 
All  through  July. 

By  ones  we  die 

By  ones  are  born  into  the  night. 

—By  Charlotte  Dolly  (17), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  enigma  No. 
1  was  “honeysuckle,”  and  to  the  riddle, 
“shadow.” 


Draivn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18), 
New  York 


June  24. — Today  I  saw  something  I 
have  not  seen  once  in  all  these  10  years 
of  living  here  on  this  farm.  We  were 
working  in  the  potato  patch  and  ran 
across  a  turtle,  stranded  between  two 
rows,  scratching  its  legs  fiercely  but  get¬ 
ting  nowhere.  For  about  six  inches  all 
around  it  the  ground  was  slightly  hollow 
from  the  movement  of  its  legs  as  though 
it  had  been  struggling  there  since  the 
rain  last  evening.  It  had  a  clod  of  dirt 
on  the  bottom  of  its  shell  just  big  enough 
to  hold  it  clear  of  the  ground  so  that  its 


MEMORY  VERSE 
The  Humming  Bird 

The  sunlight  speaks,  and  its  voice  is  a 
bird ; 

It  glimmers  half-guessed,  half-seen,  half- 
heard, 

Above  the  flower  bed,  over  the  lawn — 

A  flashing  dip  and  it  is  gone. 

And  all  it  lends  to  the  eye  is  this — 

A  sunbeam  giving  the  air  a  kiss. 

— Harry  Kemp. 

Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (17),  West 
Virginia. 

Because  of  the  gorgeous  color  of  hum¬ 
ming  birds,  Audubon  called  them  “glit¬ 
tering  fragments  of  the  rainbow.”  The 
color  of  the  beautiful  birds  is  not  due  to 
pigments,  but  is  caused  by  multitudes  of 
fine  lines  on  feathery  surfaces  which 
break  the  white  light  into  prismatic  col¬ 
ors. — C.  A. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  A.  Weaver  (1G), 
New  York 


The  answer  to  last  month's  “What  Am 
j  r’  nuzzle  was  “sweet  flag.”  Common 
as  this  is,  it  baffled  O.  P.  readers.  There 
were  some  things  to  know  about  sweet 
flag,  evidently,  of  which  we  had  never 
dreamed.  This  month  we  are  basing  the 
puzzle  on  a  modest  little  field  flower,  with 
a  romantic  name,  and  a  place  in  the  title 
of  a  Scotch  folk  song.  Don't  ask  for  any 
more  hints,  please,  as  I  fear  that  I  ve 
given  away  the  secret  already. 

Whether  I  am  named  after  the  hairs 
on  my  style,  an  animal,  or  my  color  and 
shape,  depends  on  what  you  call  me.  I 
merely  point  out  that  I  have  a  strong- 
place  in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  to  have 
earned  two  names,  simple  though  I  am, 
and  not  gloriously  lovely.  I  grow  abun¬ 
dantly  on  heaths,  or  in  dry  and  hilly  pas¬ 
tures,  on  waysides,  etc.,  throughout 
Britain  and  North  America.  I  flower  in 
Summer  and  Autumn. 

I  am  the  subject  of  many  allusions  in 
poetry,  a  slender  perennial  plant,  with  a 
delicate  stem  six  to  14  inches  high,  some¬ 
times  bearing  only  one  flower,  but  gen¬ 
erally  «  loose  panicle  of  drooping  flowers 


Dear  Friends :  Since  I  have  often  writ¬ 
ten  to  O.  P.,  perhaps  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  my  photo.  This  was  taken 
last  May,  a  few  days  before  my  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school. — Clark  Allender 
(17),  West  Virginia. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  May  I  be  one  of 
Our  Page  writers?  I  like  to  look  over 
The  It.  N.-Y.  and  read  Our  Page  for 
boys  and  girls.  Won't  someone  write  to 
me?  I  am  sending  a  drawing.  —  Alice 
Schulz  (9),  Maine. 


Dear  Friends:  Am  enclosing  a  photo 
of  myself  and  Westfield  Falls. — Harvey 
Treicliel  (17),  Connecticut. 


Dear  Readers  of  O.  P. :  This  picture 
was  taken  in  Sutton,  Mass.  The  field 
back  of  me  was  once  used  as  a  training 
field  for  Revolutionary  War  soldiers.  I 
have  read  O.  I*,  a  long  while,  though  this 
is  my  first  contribution.  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  other  boys  and  girls. — Mavis 
Thompson  (10),  Massachusetts, 


July  2r.,  1931 

claws  could  not  take  hold.  We  scratched 
the  clod  off  and  left  it  to  its  freedom. 

June  2G. — The  honeysuckle  vine  is  just 
great.  It  is  in  full  bloom  now,  so  it  has 
many  visitors.  Several  evenings  in  sue 
cession  I  have  watched  the  humming¬ 
birds  take  their  fill.  —  Erma  Herschey 
Pennsylvania. 


I  think  the  answer  to  Erma  Ilerschev’s 
question  about  the  bird  is  Bullock’s 
oriole.  It  answers  her  description  best 


of  any  bird  I  know  of.  Here  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  sketch.  —  Esther  Willis  (13),  New 
York. 


June  29. — This  is  the  time  to  gather 
herbs;  I  have  now,  nicely  bundled  and 
tied,  hanging  down  behind  the  stove,  hard¬ 
back  and  blue  clover,  the  latter  of  which 
cannot  be  beaten  for  any  kind  of  swell¬ 
ing.  In  my  side  window  there  is  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  headache  (is  there  another  name 
for  it?).  It  is  wonderful  when  one  has 
a  headache. — Bertha  Wilson,  New  York. 


July  2. — Almost  all  of  the  17-year  lo¬ 
custs  have  died  and  can  be  seen  lying 
around  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  one 
hears  a  lone  locust  utter  its  long-drawn- 
out  cry  which  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  may  sound  like  “Pharaoh.”  Con¬ 
siderable  evidence  of  the  destruction  of 
these  insects  is  to  be  seen  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  dead  twigs  on  many  of  the  trees 
where  the  locusts  have  “stung”  the  twigs 
to  lay  their  eggs. 

We  have  just  finished  picking  a  bumper 
crop  of  cherries  here  in  Northern  West 
Virginia — the  largest  in  several  years. 
The  birds  bothered  the  cherries  very  lit¬ 
tle  this  year,  probably  because  they  had 
all  the  locusts  they  could  eat.  Other  in¬ 
sects  seem  to  be  numerous  this  year,  too. 
Hay  has  just  been  started  here.— Thomas 
Allender  (16),  West  Virginia. 


Draivn  by  Betty  Dickinson  (14), 
New  York 

She  was  learning  to  drive.  It  was 
along  a  beautiful  stretch  of  highway,  and 
the  telephone  line  along  the  way  was  in 
the  hands  of  repair  men.  Suddenly  she 
spied  the  men  climbing  the  telephone 
poles. 

“Just  look  at  those  stupid  men!”  she 
exclaimed.  “Do  they  think  I  never  drove 
a  car  before?”  —  Sent  by  Elspeth  Field 
(12),  New  York. 


“How  much  did  she  give?”  asked  the 
farmer  dubiously. 

“She  didn’t  give  it,”  protested  the 
flustered  ex-salesman,  staring  bitterly  in¬ 
to  the  milk  pail,  “I  had  to  take  it  away 
from  her." — Sent  by  Mary  Slioop  (10), 
New  York. 


New  York  Visiting  New  Jersey 

Leaving  narrow,  hot  city  streets  the 
bus  took  me  into  a  section  I  had  never 
seen  before — the  central  part  of  New 
Jersey.  Here  I  found  the  country  level 
(so  different  from  my  home  mountains) 
with  large  vegetable  farms.  How  glad  I 
was  when  I  reached  my  destination  to 
find  it  was  a  little  farming  community 
with  simple,  honest  folk  like  those  we 
have  back  in  the  mountains  ! 

That  is  what  happened  Decoration 
Day  when  I  left  the  city  to  respond  to 
the  irresistible  call  of  the  fields  and 
woods.  I  had  a  fine  time  swimming, 
boating  and  getting  sunburned.  I  also 
enjoyed  seeing  a  new  part  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  You  Jersey  boys  and  girls  certainly 
have  a  fine  State,  but  somehow  I  prefer 
the  hills  and  mountains  of  New  York.  It 
was  our  mutual  friend  “Bee  Bee  Gee” 
of  Connecticut  who  once  wrote  to  me : 
“May  God  give  you  hills  to  climb  and 
strength  to  c-ilmb  them.”  I  can  under¬ 
stand  what  a  nice  wish  it  was  now  !  Two 
things  you  have  in  New  Jersey  were  new 
and  interesting  to  me — your  cranberry 
bogs  and  the  airship  hangar  at  Lake- 
liurst  ! 

I  wouldn’t  have  written  this  except  I 
had  been  back  to  nature  again.  How 
truly  Mrs.  Unger  wrote  when  she  said, 
“To  really  know,  understand  and  write 
about  country  life  one  must  live  in  the 
country!”  So  leaving  you  now  I  hope 
to  greet  you  next  month  from  the  farm 
back  in  the  Catskills  when  I  go  home 
for  a  two  weeks  vacation. — “The  Cats- 
kill  Mountaineer”  (17),  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (16),  Ohio 

June  22. — Got  up  at  six  o’clock  this 
morning  and  having  finished  milking  (we 
have  milkers  now)  I  proceeded  to  satisfy 
the  inner  man.  The  sun  came  up  a  big 
red  ball  and  the  day  promised  to  be  hot. 
AVhen  I  came  back  from  the  creamery  I 
went  to  cultivating,  and  was  it  hot?  I 
got  so  hot  and  disgusted  that  it  seemed  as 
if  I  couldn't  miss  any  of  the  corn.  It 
was  cooler  in  the  evening  and  I  went 
riding  with  a  friend,  that  is,  took  her 

riding.  ^  , 

.Tune  23. — Same  procedure  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  same  kind  of  weather.  I  took 
three  legions  swimming  in  the  afternoon 
and  what  a  time  I  had.  I  put  Cicero  in 
charge  of  them,  and  what  should  he  do 
hut  set  the  example  by  diving  in  and  hit¬ 
ting  his  head  on  a  stone.  Another  fellow 
proved  too  tempting  a  bait  for  a  snapper, 
and  we  had  more  trouble.  Next  one  got 
up  to  his  waist  in  quicksand,  but  I  let 
him  stay  there.  Some  boys  with  noth¬ 
ing  else  to  do  tied  the  clothes  up  in  knots. 
There  were  more  minor  mishaps,  but  I 
shall  let  those  slip. 

Afterglow. — The  boys  can  toast  bread 
now,  Kidd,  but  since  we  have  the  milkers 
they  are  so  lazy  I  can't  get  them  up. 
Everyone  is  entitled  to  their  own  opinion 
about  my  sex.  Erma  Herscliey  might 
tell  you  I  was  a  “fem”  but  I  don't  think 
Iva  Swayer  would.  Just  me. — “Caesar 
the  Second.” 


.Tune  27.  —  As  this  is  Saturday  the 
usual  cleaning  and  baking  got  under  way 
early  this  morning  and  was  finished  by 
noon.  Dinner  was  over,  the  dishes  were 
in  the  cupboards,  and  I  was  faced  with 
an  gfternoon  of  leisure.  I  strolled  to  the 
attic  and  got  out  my  old  IT.  N.-Y.  pages. 
I  had  just  seated  myself  comfortably 
when  a  wasp  came  buzzing  by.  A  jerk 
of  the  head  and  I  resumed  my  reading. 
Pretty  soon  it  came  back.  I  sat  still 
and  waited.  It  came  back  a  third  time 
and  I'll  allow  if  it  would  just  have  set¬ 
tled  itself  for  a  second  one  slap  of  my 
hand  would  have  sent  it  to  the  floor 
with  a  spinning  head.  Instead  it  only 
flew  on  and  I  thought  “If  you  would  fly 
in  that  dark  alley.  I'll  slam  the  door  on 
you  and  live  in  peace !”  This  was  no 
more  than  thought  when  another  whizzed 
by.  Whew!  I  surrender!  And  I 
grabbed  my  papers  and  retreated  to  my 
bedroom  where  I  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon.  I  looked  up  the  number 
of  contributions  I  had  printed  in  Our 
Page  and  all  together  I  have  exactly  21. 
I  hope  to  have  half  a  hundred  published 
in  the  years  I  have  to  remain. 

.Tune  30. — Hay-making  has  begun  so 
I'll  lay  aside  pen  and  paper  for  a  few 
days.  We  will  probably  be  done  in  three 
days  as  the  crop  is  extra  small  this  year. 

The  sweet  peas  that  I  planted  in  April 
are  blooming  now.  So  many  different 
colors.  Some  I've  never  seen  before. — 
"Wild  Rose.” 


June  28.  —  Today  is  Sunday,  little 
diary,  but  not  to  mention  that  I  had  been 
to  the  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  be  unfair  to  you.  The  very  log 
cabin  in  which  he  was  born  stands  on  the 
same  spot  housed  in  a  memorial  building. 
There  were  cars  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  people  came  to  visit  the 
birthplace  of  Lincoln  and  to  drink  from 
the  spring  that  he  drank  from  when  he 
was  a  boy.  In  this  house  is  a  cane 
which  belonged  to  Austin  Gallaher.  who 
was  a  boyhood  chum  of  Lincoln's. — "Ken¬ 
tucky  Slim.” 


June  4. — All  is  discovered  !  I  forgot 
that  the  rest  of  the  family  read  Our 
Page  when  I  wrote  about  our  feast !  And 
now,  for  privacy  I'll  have  to  desert  my 
dear  old  name  just  as  I  was  becoming 
so  fond  of  it!  Maybe  I'll  write  again. 
Maybe  !  Bill  confessed  and  so  did  I  and 
believe  me  we've  been  teased  about  it 
enough  !  And  here  we  expected  to  get  a 
roasting  instead.  When  I'm  20  I'll  tell 
who  wrote  that  old  Lupus  diary  years 
ago.  Until  then,  farewell ! — “Lupus.” 


June  29. — Worked  until  late  afternoon 
and  then  began  to  sketch  a  box  (not  be¬ 
cause  I  enjoyed  it).  Stan  came  this 
afternoon.  Pie  surely  does  love  to  talk  ! 
Tonight  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  we 
decided  to  go  to  the  “Biggest  Show  on 
Earth.”  It  was  fine !  Arrived  home 
tired  and  sleepy. 

June  30. — It's  been  so  terribly  hot  to¬ 
day  that  I'm  very  nearly  melted.  Ooh  ! 
Even  walking  upstairs  was  actually  work 
until  I  found  that  it  was  cooler  up 
there.  Went  swimming  tonight  and  it 
was  simply  grand !  And  very  cooling. 
Read  Our  Page  over  again  tonight  and 
decided  I'd  send  in  my  diary.  I  hope 
there's  room  ! — “Ariel.” 


June  24. — Went  to  see  some  friends  we 
hadn’t  seen  for  a  year.  It  was  good  to 
see  them  again.  Had  a  wonderful  ride. 
It  was  cool  and  smooth  riding  in  the 
new  car.  There  was  a  terrible  accident 
at  the  corner.  It’s  getting  so  that  it’s 
not  safe  driving  without  a  couple  of  doc¬ 
tors  and  an  ambulance  trailing  behind. 

(Continued  on  Page  SOS) 
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Drawn  hy  Marion  Wicthorn  (IS),  Nciv  York 


Thing  I’d  Like  to  Do — By  Mary  Snoio 
(15),  Connecticut 


Haying  Time-— By  Clco  Bradford  (IS), 
New  York 


The  Circus  Horse — By  Charlotte  Dolly 
(17),  New  York 


Drawn  hy  Betty  Dickinson  (14), 
New  York 


Date  Balls. — This  candy  is  very  easy 
to  make  and  you  will  have  as  much  fun 
making  it  as  eating  it.  Take  one  pack¬ 
age  of  dates  and  one-half  cup  of  raisins 
and  put  both  through  food  grinder.  Now 
form  into  balls  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 
roll  in  granulated  sugar  until  all  sides 
are  well  coated  with  sugar.  For  variety 
one-half  cup  of  walnut  meats  may  be 
added,  putting  them  through  the  food 
grinder  first  or  else  chop  them  up  fine. 
—Edna  Wynick  (16). 


The  Bobolink — By  Marion  IVicthorn 
(18),  New  York 


A  Cool  Spot — By  Alice  Chew  (IS), 
New  Jersey 


The  Milk  Maul — -Drawn  hy  Barbara 
Knowles  (10),  Rhode  Idand 


Drawn  hy  Stanley  Brown  (IS), 
New  York 


l  LOu» 


The  Naughty  Swallow  (12),  Elspcth 
Field  (12),  New  York 


July 

The  meadow  lies  far  out  in  the  sun 
With  the  humid  vapor  dancing  down  ; 
And  a  silent,  whispering  song  of  the  air 
That  holds  us  spellbound,  waiting  there. 


The  trees  sough  not,  though  still  and 
slow, 

The  tiny  leaflets  curl  and  blow ; 

And  the  flowers  nod  in  a  lazy  way, 

And  nothing  seems  alive  today. 

A  locust  hums,  a  robin  sings, 

The  vine  stirs  slyly,  by  the  rings 
Of  poppies  and  asters.  Delphiniums  blue, 
By  the  old  gray  wall  there  are  marigolds, 
too. 


And  Heaven  looks  down  on  a  scene  so 
fair. 

And  blesses  and  leaves 
A  Summer's  day  there ! 

— Bertha  Wilson,  New  York. 


To  the  Mississippi 

You  are  not  so  great 
O,  aged  Mississippi. 

See,  we  have  built  bridges 
With  their  feet  on  your  bed. 

You  hold  up  the  boats, 

You  are  kind  to  the  swimmer, 

Your  furnish  millions  with  water. 

The  water  caresses  the  thin 
Rainbow  colored  fish. 

I  have  seen  you  placid  and  rippling, 
From  the  high  bridge  of  iron  ; 

Your  wide  gently  moving  expanse, 

Has  held  me  speechless 
When  viewed  from  afar. 

Yet  when  riding  the  blunt-nosed 
Ferry  with  our  car  moving 
With  the  gentle  motion  of  the  waves, 
Made  from  passing  sister  boats. 

Have  found  you  just  as  wetting 
AVhen  splashed  upon  me  as  the  rain 
That  falls  at  a  thunder  storm. 

And  in  splashes  can  see  just 
As  beautiful  rainbows  as  shine 
In  the  west  after  a  storm. 

— Clarice  Gilbert,  AAusconsin. 


Fleas — A  Dog’s  Soliloquy 

(AArith  the  usual  apologies  to 
Joyce  Kilmer) 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
An  insect  pesky  as  a  flea. 

A  flea  whose  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 
Against  my  weak  and  scrawny  breast. 

A  flea  that  looks  at  me  all  day 
While  I  must  whine  and  scratch  away. 

A  flea  that  may  in  Summer  bite 
Until  we  canines  yip  with  fright. 

AA7hose  playful  bites  cause  misery, 

Who  intimately  lives  with  me. 

— Carl  Prentiss,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wicthorn  (18), 
New  York 

Our  Page  This  Month 

Mop  the  brow,  open  the  collar,  and 
bring  forth  Our  Page. 

And  there  were  days  when  men  and 
horses  retired  from  the  hayfield,  with  the 
old  motto,  “Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,”  completely  out  of  circulation. 
“Ugh  !  my  elbow  sticks  down,”  murmurs 
one  earnest  contributor.  “A\7e’ve  all  been 
down  for  a  swim,”  comments  another. 
“Maybe  the  heat  has  affected  my  writ¬ 
ing,”  sighs  a  third. 

But  O.  P.  is  all  our  artists  would  have 
it. 

May  we  praise  the  drawing  class  of 
Huntington  High  School  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  Eleanor  Weaver,  Mari¬ 
on  Wiethorn  and  Glady  MacLeod?  There 
are  teachers,  and  teachers,  of  drawing. 
Our  Page  witnesses  the  results,  not 
knowing  the  name  of  this  teacher  but 
what  she  gave,  and  hoping  for  the  day 
to  come  when  drawing  will  have  more 
than  the  dry-as-dust  treatment  it  re¬ 
ceives  today. 

“My  highest  ambition  right  now,” 
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writes  Eleanor  Weaver,  “is  to  illustrate 
a  book — a  children’s  book 'in  which  I  can 
let  my  imagination  have  full  rein.”  We 
are  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  there 
are  contributors  who  would  write  the 
juvenile  which  Eleanor  would  illustrate. 

We  want  to  thank  Jane  Goddard  for 
her  “galloping  sweep  of  a  railroad  train” 
in  the  poem  “Night.”  By  this  touch  we 
ride  into  the  dark.  It  is  word  magic,  the 
very  nicest  description  of  a  train  passing 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  Clarice  Gilbert 
who  lives  in  Wisconsin  where  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  an  everyday  sight,  takes  us 
there  to  see  it  by  the  way  of  words. 

Mary  Snow  has  started  “Things  I’d 
Like  to  Do.”  This  seems  like  a  good 
idea.  Why  not  let  this  thing  you'd  like 
to  do  continue  in  a  series?  Fortune  per¬ 
mits  no  one  to  satisfy  all  wants.  So  if 
you  want  very  much  to  do  a  thing,  draw 
it  for  Our  Page.  It  gives  a  fine  feeling, 
almost  as  if  you  had  done  it. 

Send  contributions  for  August  to  Iva 
Unger.  383  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
City,  by  the  fifth  of  the  month.  If  re¬ 
ceived  later  will  be  held  over. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (18), 
New  York 


“Perhaps  you  remember  'me  as_  a  for¬ 
mer  contributor  to  Our  Page.  You  see 
my  school  work  has  been  very  trying. 
This  last  year  I  attained  the  position  of 
‘art  editor’  for  The  Mirror  which  is  our 
school  magazine.  The  year  previous  I 
was  an  assistant.  I’m  enclosing  some 
work,  and  hope  you'll  receive  me  back 
into  the  fold.  Even  though  I  have  failed 
to  contribute,  my  interest  has  never 
abated.  Some  splendid  things  have  been 
submitted  for  publication.”  —  Eleanor 
AVeaver  ( 16 ) ,  Long  Island. 

“I  enjoyed  playing  that  coin  game  of 
Clark  Alleiuler's.  It  was  hard  at  first, 
but  I  got  it  after  awhile.  I  also  enjoy 
Jane  Goddard's  work.” — Annie  Fenton 
(12),  Maine. 

“AVho  could  Rommie  be?  I  don’t  agree 
with  ‘Mysterious.’  I  think  Rommie  is 
Marion  '  AA’iethorn.  I've  enjoyed  her 
work.” — Rose  Ituzicka  (15),  New  Jersey. 

“I  like  to  draw  for  Our  Page  so  much 
that  I  would  hate  to  miss  sending  in  a 
few  sketches  every  month.  To  think  I 
should  be  mistaken  for  Pembroke.  I’m 
sure  I  could  hever  write  such  brilliant 
epistles  as  Grace  Cullis.  Success  to  her.” 
— Cleo  Bradford  (18),  New  York. 

“I  read  Our  Page  as  soon  as  it  came, 
and  then  read  it  again  at  night.  I’ll  bet 
‘Kentucky  Slim’  is  AA'illiam  AA’ilkins,  and 
the  mysterious  ‘Rommie’  is  Marion  AA’ie- 
thorn.'  I  liked  the  poem  ‘Nature'  by 
Bertha  AAllson.”  —  Eva  Durant,  New 
York. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  807) 

June  28. — Made  a  highly  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  freezing  ice  cream.  Of  course 
I  just  would  choose  a  difficult  kind  for 
my  first  try.  It  made  me  almost  sick  to 
eat  it.  AA’e  finally  sent  down  to  the 
store  for  some  really  good  ice  cream.  It 
will  take  me  some  time  to  get  up  enough 
courage. to  try  attain.  I’m  learning  to 
drive  a  car.  Had  some  interesting  ad¬ 
ventures  while  driving  today ;  such  as 
driving  over  the  top  of  a  curb,  having  the 
gears  stick  (not  my  fault,  thank  heavens) 
and  scraping  the  wall  in  the  garage.  In 
spite  of  all  this  I’m  really  not  so  bad. 

June  30. — AA’orked  as  usual  from  seven 
till  12  in  the  morning.  AVent  swimming 
in  the  afternoon.  Swimming  wasn't  so 
good.  The  water  was  surprisingly  un¬ 
clean,  Swam  to  float,  dived  twice,  then 
sat  on  the  float  till  it  was.  time  to  go 
back.  Looks  as  if  I'll  have  to  give  up 
the  old,  trustworthy,  bay  for  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  cleaner  pool.  It’s  rather 
hard  to  have  an  old  friend  go  back  on 
you  like  that.  Took  some  pictures  or 
rather,  brother  took  them.  Hope  they 
come  out  all  right. 

P.  S. — The  pictures  turned  out  good 
especially  those  of  me.  Ahem !  There 
was  also  a  remarkable  one  of  the  kitten 
standing  on  its  hind  legs. — “Sooky.” 


June  29. — Another  blue  Monday.  ATery 
hot.  Too  lazy  to  work  much.  AVent 
swimming  in  the  creek.  For  once  the 
water  was  dandy.  Scanned  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Page  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which 
came  today.  I  appreciate  the  humor  that 
is  slipping  into  the  diaries,  but  is  it  per¬ 
manent?  I  don’t  agree  with  “Mysteri¬ 
ous”  about  “Rommie.”  I  rather  accuse 
Eugenia  Powers  of  pulling  that  one.  — 
“Speck.” 


June  28. — I  was  busy  writing  letters 
and  didn't  realize  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
until  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  began 
striking  12 — midnight.  I  heard  a  sound 
downstairs  in  the  hallway  which  made  me 
pause  and  listen.  A  broom  fell  over  with 
a  clatter,  then  a  soft,  hushed  stealthy 
tread  upon  the  stairs.  Silence  for  a 
minute  and  then  a  pail  fell  off  from  some¬ 
where.  I  knew  it  wasn’t  a  cat  or  dog 
because  they  all  had  been  put  out  long 
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before  this.  It  wasn’t  a  member  of  the 
family,  because  everyone  was  asleep  and 
the  doors  were  locked.  I  got  up  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  on  opening  the  door  peered 
out  into  the  darkness,  but  couldn't  see  a 
thing.  So  switched  on  a  light  which  re¬ 
vealed  the  crouching  form  of  a  rat  that 
was  trying  to  hide  behind  a  small  box 
that  was  situated  in  a  corner.  I  picked 
up  a  mop  handle  that  was  within  reach, 
aimed  and  swung  it  down  upon  him.  The 
force  shattered  the  weapon  into  a  number 
of  pieces  but  only  struck  his  tail.  He 
bounded  past  me  to  the  stairs  and  yours 
truly  after  him.  I  stumbled,  fell,  and 
landed  at  the  foot  of  them,  wrong  end  up. 
A  lump  on  the  side  of  my  head  the  size 
of  a  pullet's  egg  that  throbbed  with  pain, 
a  badly  stubbed  toe  that  also  wasn’t 
feeling  right,  (I  had  slippers  on  instead 
of  shoes)  and  a  few  other  bruises  added 
to  this  made  me  lose  the  battle.  The  rat 
scampered  away  victorious  and  was  bat¬ 
tered  up  much  less  than  I,  but  wait  un¬ 
til  I  meet  him  again,  then  the  real  fun 
will  begin.  This  woke  everyone  up  and 
believe  me — I  had  plenty  of  explaning  to 
do  for  all  the  noise. — “Silver  Asteroide.” 


June  26. — AAfent  to  the  woodshed  for 
some  wood  yesterday  and  there  on  a  pile 
of  wood  sat  our  cat  looking  anxiously 
around  as  if  she  saw  something  tinder 
the  wood  pile.  So  I  went  and  shoved 
aside  a  few  chunks  of  wood  to  help  her 
catch  the  mouse,  which  I  thought  it  was, 
when  out  crawls  a  big  brown  snake. 
AA'ow  !  Did  I  scream — oh  no,  not  hardly. 
I  forgot  all  about  the  wood  I  was  after. 

June  27.  —  I  have  been  sitting  here 
watching  a  mother  starling  carrying  tent- 
worms  to  her  hungry  babies.  '  AA'ith  a 
worm  in  her  mouth  she  flies  to  her  nest, 
sometimes  stopping  awhile  in  the  locust 
tree  in  the  front  yard,  then  onto  the 
housetop  and  finally  to  her  nest,  which 
is  under  the  broken  front  porch  roof. 
Then  a  chirping  can  be  heard  as  if  they 
were  all  saying,  “Give  it  to  me,  give  it  to 
me”  (in  bird  language  of  course).  Then 
off  she  flies  after  another  worm.  As  ever 
— “Joybelle.” 


Drawn  bfy  Evelyn  Yoamans,  New  York 


Another  Coin  Game 

Arrange  16  coins  in  four  equal  rows 
both  up  and  down  and  crosswise.  Be 
sure  to  arrange  them  so  that  when  read¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  first  row  will  all  be 
heads,  the  second  row  all  tails,  the  third 
all  heads  and  the  fourth  all  tails.  From 
left  to  right  the  rows  should  red  :  Heads, 
tails,  heads,  tails.  The  object  is  to 
move  two  coins  and  exchange  them  for 
two  others  so  that  when  reading  up  and 
down  as  well  as  crosswise  the  heads  and 
tails  will  alternate. 

Solution  to  Coin  Game. — Take  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  fourth  coins  in  the  first  verticle 
row  and  moving  them  around  to  the  other 
side  opposite  the  second  and  fourth  rows 
when  reading  crosswise.  Then  by  push¬ 
ing  the  four  coins  in  these  two  rows  to 
the  left  into  the  required  positions  the 
puzzle  is  solved. — Dorothy  Safford  (16), 
New  York. 


Conversation 

The  exchange  of  thoughts  between  two 
or  more  persons  is  called  conversation. 
And  because  there  is  no  limit  to  what  a 
person  may  think  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
topics  for  conversation.  Some  are  head¬ 
ed  gossip,  some  are  intellectual,  and  some 
are  light  and  witty.  There  seems  to  be 
a  special  time  of  every  day  when  every 
single  one  of  us  indulges  in  some  one  of 
the  three  types.  AA’alking  on  the  street 
you  meet  a  casual  acquaintance .  accom¬ 
panied  by  another  person  unknown  to 
you.  You  are  introduced  to  Miss  Kiljoie. 
You  say,  “How  do  you  do?”  very  pleas¬ 
antly  and  then  can’t  think  of  a  word 
more  to  add.  Right  there  is  when  the 
weather  comes  in.  You  hate  to  mention 
it  again,  having  already  discussed  it 
with  at  least  five  persons,  but  you  can't 
stand  in  mummy  silence  like  three  idiots. 
So  you  say,  “Isn't  this  a  lovely  day  after 
all  the  rain  we've  had?”  and  save  the 
day.  The  weather  comes  under  the  head 
of  light  conversation. 

The  next  type  of  conversation  is  gos¬ 
sip  which  ladies  used  to  indulge  in  over 
their  knitting,  but  which  now  may  be 
indulged  in  anywhere  from  the  breakfast 
table  to  the  privacy  of  a  subway  train, 
no  matter  if  it’s  about  the  President  or 
the  O'Gradys  in  our  block.  It’s  still 
scandal.  That’s  where  the  tabloids  come 
dm;  If  you  don't  know  any  scandal  among 
your  friends  you  may  have  plenty  of 
others  at  your  tongue’s  end  for  four 
cents,  and  a  half  hour’s  reading.  You 
don’t  gossip?  Three  cheers!  But  quite 
probably  there  are  times  when  everyone 
gossips,  and  there  is  really  no  harm  if 
it  isn’t  malicious  and  doesn’t  narrow 
you.  But  watch  your  step. . 


E  W- YO  RKER 

At  night  you  go  to  a  dinner  given  in 
honor  of  a  celebrated  author,  and  that’s 
when  you  have  to  bo,  or  pretend  to  be,  in¬ 
tellectual.  Y'ou  compare  ancient  and 
modern  authors,  you  speak  of  “style,” 
“feeling.”  A’ou  admire  the  satire  of 
AA’ells,  you  above  all,  worship  the  works 
of  the  author  present,  though  you  haven't 
the  least  idea  whether  he  writes  psycho¬ 
logical  stories  or  AA'ild  AA'est  thrillers. 
No  matter. 

AA'hat  would  we  do  without  conversa¬ 
tion — so  elevating,  so  amusing,  so  educa¬ 
tional? — “Nile.” 


Crows 

I  was  sitting  and  reading  a  book  in  the 
shade  of  a  large  oak  tree,  which  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  crest  of  a  towering  hill 
fanned  by  cooling  breezes,  the  afternoon 
being  exceptionally  hot.  All  of  a  sudden 
I  heard  the  high-pitched  plaintive  calls 
of  young  crows  which  seemed  to  come 
from  afar,  but  yet  heard  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly.  A  gurgling  sound  followed,  and 
this  told  me  they  were  being  fed.  I 
threw  the  book  down  and  clambered  up 
the  tree.  My  gaze  revealed  a  large 
swamp  spreading  out  before  me,  that  was 
covered  over  with  a  growth  of  young 
maple  trees  and  had  a  number  of  small 
hillocks  scattered  around  in  it,  which  had 
tall  pines  growing  on  them,  and  I  guessed 
immediately  that  the  nest  was  located  on 
one  of  these.  After  listening  for  a  few 
minutes  I  heard  the  calls  again  and  then 
saw  a  crow  alight  on  a  tree,  on  a  hillock 
that  was  about  two  miles  away. 

On  the  ground  again  I  put  my  boots 
on  and  headed  in  a  straight  course  for 
this  particular  hillock.  Arriving  there  I 
wasn't  able  to  see  or  hear  a  single  young 
crow.  Meanwhile  the  parents  had  spied 
me  and  were  circling  above,  calling  their 
notes  of  alarm  and  warning.  They  then 
flew  away  to  another  hillock  about  a  half 
mile  away,  and  continued  their  cries  of 
alarm,  meanwhile  being  joined  by  others 
from  all  directions  until  there  was  a 
flock  of  about  40  bewildered  old  crows, 
making  a  great  deal  of  noise  but  not 
coming  anywhere  near  where  I  was. 

After  scrutinizing  the  trees  again  I 
left  for  this  other  spot.  My  progress  was 
rather  slow  this  time,  because  of  deep 
pools  of  water  which  I  had  to  avoid  and 
so  had  to  make  long  detours  around  them. 
At  last  I  arrived  there  and  began  climb¬ 
ing  one  of  the  pines.  This  seemed  to  rile 
them  all  the  more  and  they  began  swoop¬ 
ing  down  very  low  above  me.  They  be¬ 
ing  angrier  than  ever  made  me  think 
that  I  was  going  to  be  successful  in  my 
quest,  but  1  received  a  bad  disappoint¬ 
ment  because  upon  getting  far  up  in  the 
tree  the  crows  ceased  their  noise  and  left. 
Peering  among  the  branches  I  saw  that 
the  tree  was  devoid  of  a  nest  or  young 
crows. 

Meanwhile  the  flock  of  old  crows  left 
for  the  spot  where  I  had  been  a  short 
while  ago,  circling  above  the  same  trees, 
but  being  less  noisy.  To  my  astonish¬ 
ment  I  saw  three  young  crows  rise  and 
join  the  flock,  who  then  escorted  them 
away. 

After  thinking  for  a  moment  I  could 
see  into  the  whole  affair.  The  old  crows 
had  flown  to  the  hillock  I  was  on  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  lure  me  away  from  where  the 
young  ones  were,  who  remained  very 
quiet  while  this  was  going  on.  I  fell  for 
the  trick,  and  this  gave  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  escort  the  youngsters  to  safety, 
and  who  was  it  that  said  crows  are  not 
smart? — John  Pietroski. 


Drawn  by  Ethel  Marshall  (16), 
Delaware 


The  bobolink  inhabits  the  area  east  of 
the  Rockies  and  from  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der  on  the  north  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States.  As  AVinter  approach¬ 
es  it  makes  its  way  toward  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  where  the  “cold  season”  vacation  is 
spent. 

The  bobolink  can  often  be  seen  in  rich 
grass  meadows,  perched  on  the  tip  of  a 
tree,  weed,  stalk  or  even  a  tall  blade  of 
grass.  AAdiile  in  any  of  these  favorite 
positions  the  "-breeze  may  carry  to  us  a 
well-trained  note,  which  is  a  wild,  sweet, 
rippling  repetition  of  its  name.  Or  if 
danger  is  in  the  distance  a  harsh  alarm 
note  “chah”  will  be  heard.  This  alarm 
note  is  common  to  the  crow  and  other 
members  of  the  blackbird  family.  Mr. 
Bobolink  does  most  of  his  singing,  while 
his  mate  is  on  the  nest  and  tending  to 
other  domestic  affairs.  He  is  a  good 
watchman — his  mate  leaves  the  nest  at 


l.v  attached  to  her  liome.- 
(16),  Delaware. 


-iiunei  Marshall 


Farewell  Words 

Dear  Iva  Unger:  This  will  be  my  last 
visit  with  you — and  I'm  going  to  make 
it  very  typical  of  me  and  ask  you  'for 
some  more  addresses.  I  enjoy  my  letters 
so  much  and  would  like  to  make  a  few 
more  O.  P.  friends  before  I  have  to  leave 
If  you  want  to  print  anything,  well  nut 
in  what  you  want  to  of  this : 

I  got  my  O.  P.  issue  yesterday  and 
couldn  t  resist  a  word  or  two,  seeing  that 
I  can  t  come  again.  I'm  enjoying  O  1* 
more  and  more  every  issue.  ‘  Fm  verv 
sorry  that  Pembroke  must  get  so  feeble 
as  to  fall  behind  the  diarists — even  thou'di 
I  ve  only  seen  three  or  four  I've  enioved 
every  one.  I  want  Marion  AYiethorn  to 
know  that  I  enjoy  her  drawings  a  lot 
and  watch  for  them  every  month,  ru 
be  watching,  too,  for  Lofty  Aubrey’s  ap¬ 
pearance — and  wouldn't  mind  a  letter 
from  Lofty  if  the  prejudice  against  girls 
isn't  too  strong!  I  shall  miss  Pearl  AA’il- 
fert's  drawings  and  even  though  I  may 
not  know  her,  I  wish  her  success.  She 
has  made  a  good  start. 

Before  the  O.  P.  family  reads  this 
be  20.  But  before  I  go  I  want  to 
all  you  who  have  been  bored  by  my 
pearance  to  get  on  deck  and  do  your 
I  think  O.  P.’s  just  great  and  I'll 


I'll 

tell 

ap- 

bit. 

read 


it  as  long  as  I  can  see,  even  though  I 
shall  only  have  the  honor  of  being  one 
of  the  many  alumnae.  I  want  to  thank 
everybody  for  the  nice  letters  I've  lmd 
too,  and  for  all  that  I  may  get  in  tin' 
future.  They  sure  are  appreciated.  And 
just  a  parting  shot  at  Caesar  the  Second 
—I  never  got  my  April  O.  P.  till  May 
12,  so  I  had  to  wait  this  long  to  do  any 
talking  back !  Faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady,  or  a  batch  of  fudge  either, 
Caesar  !  But  I  hope  you’ve  tried  again] 
Should  I  ever  have  bad  luck  with  a 
batch  I  might  consider  sending  you  some ! 
By  the  way,  if  you  went  to  the  dance  voii 
mentioned  in  the  April  issue,  I  hope  they 
trod  on  your  toes  enough  to  keep  you 
awake !  Ouch  ! 

The  best  of  luck  to  O.  P.  and  I'm  real- 
ly  son-y  to  say  good  by.— Iva  M.  Sawyer 
(19),  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  As  my  age  is 
nearing  20  years,  and  it  being  a  rule  to 
join  the  alumnae  at  that  time,  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  word  of  farewell  to  Our  Page.  How¬ 
ever,  I  expect  to  be  a  continuous  reader 
as  I  have  been  for  the  past  nine  years. 
I  have  thought  about  writing  many  times, 
but  this  is  the  first  chance  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  for  several  months.  Even 
though  I  haven  t  been  a  very  regular  con¬ 
tributor,  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
work  ot  the  other  contributors  and  hope 
they  all  find  success  in  their  line. 

I  wish  to  thank  Iva  Unger,  as  well  as 
the  contributors  of  Our  Page,  for  the 
many  pen-pals  that  I  have  found  through 
the  aid  of  this  page.  I  am  sending  the 
best  of  wishes  to  you  all,  and  hope  to  be 
with  you  again  in  that  gray  month  of 
November,  when  the  alumnae  come  home. 
Au  re\  oil*  Audra  Carter,  AVest  A  irginia. 


The  Scarecrow 

M  hat  cruel  hands  transfixed  him  there 

On  a  pole 

In  a  lonely  land. 

With  unsympathetic  corn 
Tickling  his  helpless  ribs, 

And  the  rain  drenching 
Stiff,  chill  limbs? 

I  have  watched  him 
AVitli  pathos 
In  the  wind 
That  calls  to  him 
From  beyond  the  hills, 

As  he  twists  and  writhes  and  wriggles 

To  escape 

The  painful  shaft 

And  answer  the  urge  of  the  unknown 
As  others  do, 

And  to  wander  over  the  hills 
Freely. 

Beyond  this  dreary  field 
AAThere  he  has  watched  for  long; 

And  I  have  yearned  to  free  him 
For  he  is  so  forlorn 
And  has  no  heart, 

Tattered  as  he  is,  and  poor, 

For  such  a  duty ; 

And  the  crows 

Circle 

Unnoticed. 

— By  George  Abbe,  Massachusetts. 


A  Hand 

It  was  thrown  with  all  the  careless 
grace  and  abandon  possible  only  to  the 
born  artist,  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  the 
most  beautiful  hand  I  had  ever  seen. 
Light  as  a  snowflake,  it  gleamed  against 
the  warmth  of  the  wood,  and  left  me  in 
an  ecstacy  of  appreciation  for  its  fine¬ 
ness.  Long  tapering  fingers  at  whose 
tips  gleamed  brightly  polished  nails, 
drummed  leisurely  and  softly  on  the  baek 
of  the  chair.  The  nails  seeming  to  call 
forth  admiration  for  the  general  effect 
and  not  attention  to  themselves  were  cut 
a  perfect  oval,  while  the  knuckles  were 
hardly  perceptible.  The  hand,  was  not 
plump,  but  still  softly  padded,  and  one 
knew  immediately,  even  at  a  glance,  that 
that  hand  was  used  to  doing  things  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  deftly.  Its  perfection  told 
of  the  care  and  time  lavished  upon  it  by 
its  owner.  -Eyes  are  the  windows  of  the 
soul,  but  this  woman’s  hand  was  the 
window  of  her  personality! — “Nile.” 
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Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC. — Racketeers  serving  sen¬ 
tences  in  Atlanta  Penitentiary  and  other 
Federal  prisons  have  carried  their  activi¬ 
ties  into  these  institutions,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  July  11  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  agents  who  are  investigating  the 
bribery  conspiracy  by  which  wealthy  in¬ 
mates  received  transfers  from  Atlanta  to 
army  reservation  road  camps.  By  the 
use  in  some  cases  of  strong  arm  methods, 
the  agents  revealed,  timorous  prisoners 
have  been  forced  to  pay  gangsters  money 
for  protection  and  special  privileges 
which  the  latter  guaranteed.  The  rack¬ 
eteers  boasted  to  their  fellow  inmates  of 
their  “stand-in”  with  turnkeys  and  petty 
officials,  and  promised  for  sums  ragning 
from  small  amounts  up  to  .$1,0<)0  to  use 
their  influence  in  obtaining  favors,  un¬ 
usual  luxuries  or  a  let-up  in  work. 

The  Federal  Parole  Board  announced 
July  11  that  Edward  G.  Lewis,  con¬ 
victed  in  1928  in  the  Southern  District 
of  California  of  violating  the  postal  laws, 
had  been  paroled,  the  parole  being  effec¬ 
tive  on  September  1.  Lewis  was  sen¬ 
tenced  on  May  1,  1928,  to  serve  five 
years  at  the  McNeil  Island,  Wash.,  Fed¬ 
eral  Penitentiary  and  to  pay  fines  of 
$15,000  and  $14,000.  He  became  eligible 
for  parole  on  May  1,  1930.  Lewis  paid 
his  $15,000  fine.  His  parole  was  condi¬ 
tional  upon  his  refraining  from  stock 
promotions. 

Immediate  shut-down  of  Kansas  oil 
wells,  estimated  to  number  22.000.  was 
agreed  upon  by  more  than  300  indepen¬ 
dent  operators  at  a  conference  at  Wichita, 
Kan.,  July  11,  to  consider  a  remedy  fol¬ 
low  price  for  crude  oil.  Speakers  de¬ 
clared  that  present  prices  of  from  10  to 
22  cents  a  barrel  posted  by  purchasing 
companies  were  under  the  c-ost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  In  joining  the  producers'  strike 
under  way  in  other  States  of  the  mid¬ 
continent  area,  the  operators  estimated 
the  suspension  in  Kansas  would  throw 
30.000  men  out  of  work.  The  wells  af¬ 
fected  by  the  shutdown  agreement  have 
a  daily  production  of  approximately 
102,000  barrels,  with  a  potential  of  more 
than  200,000  barrels.  The  suspension 
will  not  apply  to  wells  subject  to  intro¬ 
duction  of  water.  They  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  on  pump  to  prevent 
destruction. 

A  $3,000,000  lottery  syndicate  alleged 
to  have  operated  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Michigan  and  Ohio,  was  said 
by  police  to  have  been  uncovered  through 
a  raid  at  Indianapolis,  Ind..  July  11  on 
a  printing  establishment  which  resulted 
in  the  seizure  of  tickets  and  records  and 
the  arrest  of  two  men.  John  Krause,  of 
Indianapolis,  was  wanted  as  the  reputed 
head  of  the  syndicate.  They  arrested  II. 
G.  Meister  and  A.  E.  Mitchell  as  agents 
of  Krause.  The  officers  said  that  tickets 
for  the  World  Series  Syndicate,  the  Haw¬ 
thorne  Gold  Cup  Sweepstakes  and  other 
syndicates  were,  seized. 

C.  O.  Julian,  California  and  mid-con¬ 
tinent  oil  operator,  was  arrested  July  13 
at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  a  warrant 
charging  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails. 
Arrested  with  Julian  were  C.  C.  (Tex) 
Boren,  associate  and  personal  bodyguard 
for  Julian,  and  II.  D.  Topp,  accountant 
for  the  C.  C.  Julian  Oil  and  Royalties 
Company,  the  affairs  of  which  recently 
figured  in  Federal  and  District  Court 
cases  there.  The  complaints  on  which  they 
were  arrested,  signed  by  Roy  St.  Lewis, 
Fnited  States  Attorney,  charged  mail 
fraud  in  connection  with  six  oil  com¬ 
panies  promoted  there  by  Julian,  alleging 
that  more  than  $2,000,000  was  obtained 
through  the  sale  of  trust  certificates  in 
the  companies.  Julian’s  bail  was  fixed 
at  $50,000  and  bonds  for  Topp  and 
Boren  were  fixed  at  $10,000  each. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment,  following  authorization  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  and  weight  limits  of 
parcel  post  packages,  is  planning  “an 
intensive  campaign  to  make  the  American 
people  parcel  post  minded.”  The  first 
step  has  been  the  appointment  of  parcel 
post  supervisors  at  GO  of  the  largest  post- 
offices  throughout  the  country,  whose  pri¬ 
mary  function  will  be  to  contact  the 
public. 

Sentence  of  Albert  B.  Fall,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  convicted  of 
accepting  a  bribe  from  Edward  L.  Do- 
heny  in  the  oil  lease  scandals  was  changed 
July  11  to  a  year  and  a  day  to  enable 
him  to  serve  his  term  in  a  Western 
prison.  William  D.  Mitchell,  Attorney 
General,  designated  the  State  penitentiary 
of  New  Mexico  at  Santa  Fe  as  the 
prison.  Fall’s  sentence,  which  grew  out 
of  the  fact  he  was  given  $100,000  by  Do- 
heny,  the  oil  operator,  in  negotiations 
for  the  Elk  Hill  reserve  lease,  includes 
also  a  fine  of  $100,000.  By  serving  an 
extra  30  days  in  jail  and  taking  the 
pauper’s  oath  the  prisoner  will  be  able, 
under  the  penal  code,  to  be  released  from 
the  fine.  Once  a  wealthy  New  Mexico 
land  owner,  he  is  now  said  to  be  penni¬ 
less.  Should  Fall  later  come  into  pos¬ 
session  of  property  the  government  might 
attach  it.  Fall  will  lose  his  right  to 
vote,  under  the  laws  of  New  Mexico,  but 
in  other  respects  will  retain  his  civil 
rights  as  a  citizen. 

Legislation  to  restrict  speculative  trad¬ 
ing  on  grain  exchanges  again  will  receive 
the  support  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  in  the  next  Congress. 
The  bureau  has  been  behind  the-Capper- 
Dickinson  bill.  The  measure  will  be  re¬ 
introduced  next  Winter  and  provides  for 


limitation  of  any  one  operator’s  trading 
to  2.<J(MJ,000  bushels  a  day  and  his  long 
or  short  positions  to  a  similar  amount. 
President  Hoover's  arraignment  of  specu¬ 
lators  who  sell  short  in  times  of  stress 
has  brought  demands  for  restriction. 

President  Hoover  took  steps  July  14 
to  dispose  permanently  of  the  vexatious 
Muscle  Shoals  problem  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  session  of  Congress  by  putting  into 
effect  the  plan  he  proposed  in  the  last 
session  when  he  vetoed  a  bill  providing 
for  government  operation  of  the  gigantic 
Alabama  power  and  nitrate  plant.  The 
President  suggested  at  that  time  that  the 
Muscle  Shoals  problem  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  realm  of  American  poli¬ 
tics,  where  it  has  remained  suspended 
for  more  than  10  years,  by  creation  of  a 
joint  commission  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Federal  government,  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  and  the  State  governments 
of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  which  are 
most  vitally  concerned  in  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plant.  The  commission,  Mr. 
Hoover  suggested,  could  work  out  a  plan 
for  orderly  operation  of  the  plant. 

New  York  State  led  all  others  in  li¬ 
censed  and  unlicensed  airplanes  on  July 
1,  having  1,190.  while  California,  the 
closest  rival,  had  1.100  and  Illinois  was 
third  with  685,  the  Aeronautics  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  reported 
July  14.  The  total,  licensed  and  unli¬ 
censed  on  July  1  was  10.235,  or  417  more 
than  were  registered  on  Jan.  1.  In  li¬ 
censed  aircraft  only  California  was  in 
first  place  with  974  approved  planes, 
while  New  York  was  credited  with  965. 
New  Jersey  had  193  licensed  and  118  un¬ 
licensed  aircraft  on  July  1  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  equipment  was  divided  into  115  li¬ 
censed  and  28  unlicensed  planes.  Aircraft 
of  all  commercial  types  recognized  by  the 
Federal  authorities  now  number  7,458, 
an  increase  of  104  since  January. 

An  urgent  appeal  for  Federal  funds  to 
aid  farmers  in  grasshopper-ridden  areas 
of  South  Central  South  Dakota  was  sent 
to  President  Hoover  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hyde  July  14  by  Governor 
Warren  Green.  Commissioners  of  seven 
counties  requested  funds  to  buy  food  and 
supplies  for  inhabitants,  feed  and  live¬ 
stock  and  assistance  in  fighting  the  grass¬ 
hoppers.  The  commissioners  reported 
their  small  grain  was  gone  and  corn  fac¬ 
ing  destruction  in  many  areas.  “Grass¬ 
hoppers  have  utterly  destroyed  all  crops 
in  11,000  square  miles  in  South  Dakota.” 
the  resolution  sent  to  Washington  read, 
“leaving  the  people  without  funds  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  necessities  of  life  or  feed  for 
livestock.  Euless  Federal  aid  is  given 
there  will  be  intense  suffering  among 
the  people  themselves  as  well  as  rendering 
them  absolutely  unable  to  keep  or  feed 
their  domestic  animals.”  Doubt  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  office  of  Secretary  Ilyde 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
be  able  to  re-open  government  drought 
loans  for  South  Dakota  farmers.  No 
other  fund  was  said  to  be  available  either 
for  feed  loans  or  to  help  eradicate  the 
grasshoppers.  Secretary  Hyde  is  on  a 
vacation  tour  of  Western  national  for¬ 
ests.  Governor  Green's  telegram  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  entomology  division  and 
the  seed  loan  office.  The  drought  loans 
recently  were  re-opened  to  enable  Mon¬ 
tana  and  North  Dakota  farmers  to  buy 
feed  for  livestock,  but  at  Mr.  Hyde’s 
office  it  was  said  the  loans  could  not  be 
extended  to  other  States. 


Agricultural  Schools 
on  Wheels 

(Continued  from  Page  802) 

the  dairy  industry,  and  every  phase  of 
agriculture.  Two  years  in  succession,  1925 
and  1926,  the  Great  Northern  operated 
a  junior  livestock  special  train  through 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota.  It  car¬ 
ried  the  boy-and-girl  winners  in  the  4-H 
clubs  and  their  animals  which  won  the 
highest  awards  at  the  Junior  Livestock 
show  held  annually  in  South  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  At  every  station  the  youngsters 
showed  their  ribbon  winners  and  told 
how  they  selected,  fed  and  prepared  their 
animals  for  showing.  It  was  estimated 
that  75,000  people  saw  these  demonstra¬ 
tions,  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  ever 
attempted  in  showing  the  work  of  the 
4-11  clubs.” 

What  absolute  returns  the  railroads 
and  the  farmers  have  gained  from  the 
$20,000,000  "service”  investment  can't  be 
estimated.  But.  it  is  known  that  during 
the  time  the  carriers  were  conducting 
their  school  on  wheels  the  four  Northwest 
States,  Minnesota,  Montana,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  increased  their  swine 
herds  31  per  cent,  sheep  59  per  cent,  egg 
shipments  40  per  cent  and  poultry  141 
per  cent.  The  farm  income  of  these 
States  climbed  from  $926,950,000  to 
$1,579,256,000  and  54  per  cent  of  this 
increase  came  from  livestock,  poultry  and 
dairy  products.  The  number  of  dairy 
cows  increased  by  196,000  while  in  the 
other  44  States  the  gain  was  216,000. 

H.  M.  SIMS. 


The  Bookshelf 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  new  book  for 
the  little  ones  we  would  suggest  Tiie 
Adventures  of  Mickey  Mouse.  The 
children  will  love  it.  The  pictures  are 
attractive  and  the  text  interesting.  Price, 
50  cents.  For  sale  by  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


Boys  and  Girls 

RHYMES  FROM  THE  ROCKIES 
Observations 

Some  call  it  Indian  paint  brush 
This  flame  of  a  flower  wild — 

But  to  myself  I  fancy  it 
A  camp  fire,  fairy-styled. 

When  Spring  brings  to  the  warm  hillside 
The  wild  flowers  that  we  treasure, 

The  fairies  light  this  desert  flame 
And  breath  on  it  with  pleasure. 

Mountain  Vagabond 

Lazy,  lagging,  lizard 
With  your  sleepy  eyes, 

You  act  as  if  no  thing  on  earth 
Could  mar  your  paradise. 

Where  is  your  home. 

You  vagabond  of  boulders? 

You  jump  from  underneath  my  feet 
And  cause  a  shiver  in  my  shoulders. 

Indolent,  carefree,  roving  fellow 
How  earned  you  such  a  priceless  coat, 
Of  brilliant  green  and  yellow? 

Mountain  Shadows 

Bound  by  the  thirsty  silence  of  the  ages, 
White  sands  of  desert  lands 
Like  smooth,  unwritten  pages, — 

Stretch  far  to  North  and  South,  while 
to  the  West 

Cool  mountain  shadows  beckon  feeble 
man  to  rest. 

For  did  not  God  know  when  he  planned 
This  mighty  range  upon  his  land, 

That  sometime  man  would  seek  retreat 
In  canyons  cool,  from  desert  heat? 

And  yet  before  e’en  time  began 
He  sought  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

And  caused  the  earth  to  slowly  heave 
And  thus  a  chain  of  peaks  to  weave. 

So  now  that  time  has  just  begun 
We  see  his  task  is  not  yet  done — 

For  always  changing,  yet  the  came, 

The  Rockies  in  their  far-flung  fame, 

In  majesty  across  the  west 
Forever  beckon  men  to  rest. 

— By  Florence  Swan  (16),  Colorado 


Night 

The  galloping  sweep  of  a  railroad  train, 
Goes  by,  and  the  night  is  silent  again, 
Save  for  small  things  that  take  up  the 
song. 

As  the  night  goes  flying  smoothly  along. 

Her  raven  wings,  and  her  star-decked 
gown 

Rest  high  above  each  city  and  town, 

And  her  song,  as  the  fresh,  young  breezes 
blow. 

Comes  to  the  country,  lying  below, 

And  all  the  world  quiescent  lies, 

Soothed  by  the  song  from  her  starry 
skies. 

— Jane  E.  Goddard  (16),  Ohio. 


July 

Oh,  hot  July  ! 

The  flowers  downward  look  when  you  are 
here, 

And  men,  perspiring,  work  in  fields  of 
hay. 

Oh,  bright  July, 

Your  sky  is  azure  blue,  ’tis  seldom  drear, 

lour  sun  shines  down  relentless,  day  by 
day. 

Then  soon,  July, 

You've  gone;  your  days  pass  by  so  hot 
and  clear, 

And  then  with  footsteps  fleet  you  fade 
away  ! 


^  ,  — By  Prudence  Clark 

Pennsylvania. 
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Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page  should  he  mailed  to 
tliis  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and 
stamp  envelope  as  usual  addressing  with  name 
and  State.  Several  letters  may  be  sent  under 
the  same  cover  to  save  postage. 

Myrtle  Lowrey  (12),  New  York:  Marie  Ent¬ 
wistle,  Illinois;  Rose  Spindler  (19).  Nebraska; 
Clara  Lowrey  (!)),  New  York;  Frances  Spin¬ 
dler  (15),  Nebraska. 


Deposits  made 
on  or  before 

TUESDAY 

AUG.  4th 

draw  interest 
from  Aug.  1  st 

4% 

INTEREST  Compounded  Quarterly 

. COUPON --------- 

Please  send  me  your  booklet, 
“Advantages  of  Banking  by  Mail” 

Name . 

Address . . . 

4 ‘Albany’s  Lighted  Tower” 

CITY  SAVINGS  BANK 

100  State  Street  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  Injury  to 
healthy  flesh  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

New  FREE  Catalog 

Buy  Direct — Save  'A 

on  all  Plumbing,  Healing  and 
Roofing  Supplies.  Send  for 
FREE  CATALOG  full  of  Real 
Bargains. 

STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO., 

407  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS — Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 

Sell  Mendets,  a  patented  patch  for  instantly  mending 
leaks  in  all  utensils.  Sample  package  free.  COLLETTE 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  1  08,  Amsterdam,  New  York 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t<>  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  114  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  1?  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able  to 
offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
many  illustrations  for  only  50  cent* 
each  postpaid. 

Children’s  Stories  from  Dickens 

Christmas  Stories  from  Dickens 

A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Gulliver’s  Travels 

Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment 

The  Age  of  Fable 

Black  Beauty 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes 

Mother  Goose  Nursery  Tales 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Story  of  the  Bible  for  Young  People 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Tanglewood  Tales 
The  Water  Babies 
Wood’s  Natural  History 
Child’s  Garden  of  Verses 

For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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ELECTRICITY 

for 

BEGINNERS 

By  EDWARD  H.  THOMAS 

A  non-technical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  the  use 
of  electricity  that  is 
simplicity  itself. 

Price  $1.50 

for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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[All  letters  to  Publishers  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

Miss  Anna  Brown,  of  Chester,  Ill., 
started  in  the  rabbit  business  about  four 
years  ago.  She  bred  Chinchillas,  selling 
the  pelts  for  fur  and  the  dressed  rabbits 
for  meat.  She  did  very  well.  Then  she 
sold  rabbits  for  breeding  and  contracted 
to  buy  back  the  offspring  of  the  pairs 
sold  at  $2’-each.  In  about  a  year  rabbits 
began  to  come  back  so  fast — to  express  it 
in  her  own  words — they  ate  her  out  of 
house  and  home.  In  April  last  she  found 
herself  in  a  bankruptcy  court  with  a 
schedule  of  $39,570  unsecured  indebted¬ 
ness.  Her  assets  were  300  rabbits.  The 
debts  were  largely  due  the  patrofls  Avho 
bought  breeding  rabbits,  and  returned  the 
offspring  expecting  the  contract  price. 
She  told  the  court  that  the  rabbits  were 
as  prolific  as- she  expected,  but  she  could 
not  tell  whether  the  rabbits  shipped  to 
her  were  offspring  of  her  stock  or  not, 
and  the  market  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  production.  It  seems  that  Miss 
Brown  made  the  promise  to  “buy  back" 
in  good  confidence.  She  kept  the  prom¬ 
ise  as  long  as  she  could,  and  finally  lost 
a  little  property  she  had  acquired  to  the 
creditors,  but  it  made  a  small  dent  in 
the  schedule  of  debts.  We  have  always 
believed  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  up 
to  a  buy-back  rabbit  proposition. 

About  a  year  ago  I  got  the  urge  to  try 
to  beautify  my  home,  so  wrote  the  Fire¬ 
side  Industries,  Adrian,  Mich.,  and  sent 
them  $3  which  I  happened  to  have  at  the 
time.  I  was  to  get  instructions  and  pay 
$3  monthly  until  a  total  of  $59.50  was 
paid.  Then  I  was  to  have  premiums 
listed  at  $100.20  value.  I  have  paid 
them  $24.  These  I  am  to  paint  or  deco¬ 
rate.  I  have  seven  children,  one^  an  in¬ 
fant  and  tli e  oldest  12  years.  Me  have 
no  money  in  excess  of  the  mere  needs  of 
the  family.  I  'find  I  have  no  talent  for 
painting  or  decorating  pottery  or  other 
ware,  and  with  the  children  and  the 
housework  I  have  not  the  time  if  I  had 
the  talent.  I  have  asked  them  to  stop 
sending  instructions,  and  excuse  me  from 
further  payments,  but  they  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  do  so.  Even  the  postage  is  a 
burden  of  expense  to  me.  Can  you  do 
anything  for  me?  I  have  nowhere  else  to 
turn.  I  can  pay  no  more  now. 

Rhode  Island.  mbs.  n.  h. 

The  management  of  this  business  has 
been  courteous  to  us  and  also  to  our  sub¬ 
scriber.  But  it  insists  on  the  fulfillment 
of  the  contract  with  this  good  woman 
who  has  no  talent  for  the  instruction  or 
time  for  the  work.  Her  seven  children 
seem  to  need  not  only  her  whole  time  but 
also  the  cost  of  these  instructions  in  the 
fine  arts  for  which  she  is  now  convinced 
that  she  has  no  talent.  While  contracts 
of  these  instructors,  or  schools,  may  be 
legal,  and  even  helpful  to  those  qualified 
to  pursue  them,  we  have  always  refused 
their  advertising  because  of  the  hardships 
of  which  the  above  case  is  an  example. 

A,  owning  farm,  sells  woodlot  to  B, 
giving  warranty  deed.  Later  A  sells 
farm  to  C,  giving  C  warranty  deed  also 
of  woodlot  previously  sold  to  B.  All 
deeds  on  record.  Can  C  hold  woodlot, 
or  what  can  C  do  with  A?  J.  H. 

New  York. 

On  this  record  B’s  title  to  the  Avoodlot 
is  good.  C  has  bought  a  woodlot  that  the 
seller  did  not  own.  His  deed  gives  him 
no  ownership  in  the  woodlot.  But  he 
may  sue  A  to  recover  his  loss.  If  A  has 
property  C  should  recover.  But  there 
may  be  some  mistake  or  oversight,  and 
if  so  an-  equitable  adjustment  should  be 
made  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  a  suit. 

Will  you  inform  me  regarding  Robert 
Slaekmann,  101  West  37th  St.,  New 
York  City?  He  would  not  send  me  any 
caps  or  hats  without  my  sending  the 
money  first.  I  sent  wshat  he  asked  but  I 
have  not  received  the  merchandise  and 
have  asked  him  throe  times  for  a  refund 
of  my  $7.50.  He  does  not  answer. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  A. 

We  have  demanded  return  of  this  re¬ 
mittance  several  times  without  results. 
A  suit  for  the  amount  involved  is  too 
expensive  and  uncertain.  But  the  in¬ 
formation  may  be  sei-viceable  to  others. 

Clark  W.  Parker,  who  was  born  69 
years  ago  in  a  Michigan  log  cabin,  and 
later  a  trustee  of  the  Church  of  the 
Strangers,  and  his  son,  Wyman  C.  Park¬ 
er,  were  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the 


Atlanta  penitentiary  last  week  in  a  New 
York  court  for  use  of  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud  and  conspiracy  in  the  sale  of  $1,- 
250,000  of  stock  of  the  Automobile  Roy¬ 
alties  Corporation.  The  judge  told  them 
they  were  a  danger  to  society.  The  prose- 
cuting  attorney  said  they  had  previously 
organized  the  Parker  Axle  Company  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  $500,000 
worth  of  the  stock  in  the  company  with¬ 
out  assets.  The  story  is  told  for  the 
benefit  of  credulous  investors  in  stock 
certificates. 

In  settling  an  estate,  a  lien  was  fore¬ 
closed  on  New  York  real  estate  property; 
do  the  proceeds  of  said  sale  belong  to 
the  personal  part  of  the  estate  or  not? 

New  York.  E.  J.  o. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  would  go  to 
pay  the  mortgage  and  the  expense  of 
foreclosure.  This  part  of  the  estate  would 
be  real  estate  and  not  personal  property. 

If  a  deed  reads.  “John  Brown  and 
Anna  M.  Brown,  his  wife,  or  survivor.” 
could  either  one  deed  (give  good  title) 
to  his  or  her  share  of  the  property,  or 
would  both  need  to  sign  to  give  good 
title?  MTould  the  above  wording  of  a 
deed  have  the, same  meaning  and  hold  in 
the  courts  in  the  same  way  as  “John 
Brown  and  Anna  M.  Brown,  his  wife,  as 
tenants  by  the  entirety”?  If  a  deed  reads 
“John  Brown  and  Anna  M.  Brown,  his 
wife,  or  survivor,”  could  any  share  of  the 
property  be  used  to  pay  notes  or  con¬ 
tracts  signed  by  the  husband  alone? 

New  York.  a.  s. 

Any  wording  of  the  deed  that  shows 
the  property  is  held  jointly  by  a  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  makes  them  “tenants  in 
the  entirety,”  even  though  these  exact 
words  are  not  used,  and  when  one  dies 
the  property  goes  automatically  to  the 
survivor.  Under  this  form  of  deed  there  is 
no  division  of  the  property.  While  both 
live  one  cannot  claim  any  separate 
part  of  it.  It  is  one  entire  unit  held  by 
both.  Neither  one  can  give  a  good  title 
to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it.  Both 
must  sign  a  deed  to  convey  it  to  another 
owner.  Any  debt  or  obligation  of  one  is 
good  against  the  whole  property.  No  tw-o 
parties  except  husband  and  wife  are 
eligible  to  hold  property  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  In  other  cases  a  fractional  part 
of  the  property  would  be  held  by  each 
party  in  whom  the  title  rests. 

:.V-Y*s  ilC?  r>  “ 

I  am  inclosing  a  protested  check  for 
$116.3$,  plus  $1.81  protest-  fees, --.drawn 
bv  Win.  J.  Morgan,  5S0  Ea«st  2Sth  "  St., 
care  T.  T.  LeBertlien.  Mr.  Morgan 
promised  to  pay  the  amount  in  three  in¬ 
stallments,  but  failed  to  do  so.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  to  collect  the  full  amount. 

New  Hampshire.  e.  l.  li. 

AYe  did  not  find  Mr.  Morgan  at  the 
above  address  and  we  have  not  been  able 
to  locate  him  elsewhere.  It  is  a  misde¬ 
meanor  in  New  York  State  to  issue  a 
check  . when  there  isT  no .‘.money  in  the 
bank,  but  no  action  can  be  started  until 
the  offender  can  be  located. 

In  1926  we  bought  a  farm  for  $10,500. 
Under  the  contract  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
the  full  interest  and  installments  up  to 
$1,100  each  year.  In  good  years  we 
could  make  it,  but  during  the  depression 
and  low  prices  we  are  hard  pressed.  We 
asked  the  old  owner  to  ease  up  on  the  in¬ 
stallments,  but  he  is  not  willing  to  do  it. 
We  have  yet  $500  to  pay  on  the  install¬ 
ments  before  we  get  a  deed.  Can  he 
make  tx-ouble  for  us?  K.  A. 

New  York. 

Yes.  If  you  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
payments  he  can  bring  suit  for  the 
amount  due,  and  for  breach  of  contract, 
but  since  you  have  shown  good  faith  on 
your  part,  we  are  unwilling  to  think  that 
he  will  go  to  such  extremes.  In  the  first 
place,  if  he  got  what  seemed  a  fair  price 
in  1926,  the  amount  yet  due  is  probably 
all  or  more  than  it  would  sell  for  now. 
He  would  probably  have  the  place  back 
on  his  hands  if  he  succeeded  in  dispos¬ 
sessing  you.  He  would  gain  by  helping 
you  do  the  best  you  can  until  conditions 
improve.  In  the  second  place  the  drop 
in  farm  product  prices  since  1926, 
changes  the  whole  situation,  for  you  as  it 
has  for  everyone  else,  and  the  old  owner 
would  be  wise  for  himself  as  well  as  fair 
to  you,  if  he  would  make  allowances  and 
extend  your  time  for  making  the  pay¬ 
ments.  That  is  just  what  we  are  doing 
for  the  European  governments.  We  hope 
this  vendor  will  take  a  similar  view. 

Do  you  know  if  the  Consolidated 
Miners  Syndicate  of  Boise,  Idaho,  is  a 
safe  investment  or  not?  G.  H.  c. 

Vermont. 

Our  information  is  that  about  $60,000 
was  put  into  this  enterprise,  which  was 
all  paid  out  in  expenses.  The  stock  is 
quoted  at  10  cents  a  share  and  not  at¬ 
tractive  at  that. 


The  Garden  Notebook 

'  <  ..  -"l  *«>,  •  ;  'Vi: 

For  a  good  many  years  past  I  have 
made  a  practice  of  keeping  a  garden  note¬ 
book,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  more 
gardeners  would  do  something  of  the 
same  kind  the  results  would  be  apparent 
in  more  satisfying  gardens.  Of  course 
it  takes  a  little  time,  and  even  a  little 
time  is  not  easily  spared  during  the  busy 
garden  season.  Y'et  such  time  is  well 
spent,  and  a  few- minutes  given  to.  careful 
note-taking  will  often  save  hours  or 
even  days  of  futile  labor  later,  not  to 
mention  a  possible  saving  in  real' cash. 

My  notebook  arose  from  several  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  keep  diaries,  all  of 
which  died  a  more  or  less  natural  death 
from  neglect  with  the  advent  of  busy 
Spring  days.  To  be  a  successful  diarist 
one  must  possess  a  certain  psychology, 
certain  qualities  of  mind  which  are  ap- 
parently  lacking  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned.  A  garden  drary  in  particular 
must  of  necessity  include  a  lot  of  useless 
material  if  faithfully  kept,  and  it  was 
primarily  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
I  evolved  my  present  notebook  system  in 
preference  to  the  regular  diary.  ~ 

A  notebook  is.  so  simple.  All  I  do  is 
jot  down  anything  at  all  of  interest  with 
reference  to  the  garden  and  its  develop¬ 
ment.  For  the  most  part  notes  are  tak¬ 
en  when  the  subjects  are  at  their  best, 
thus  a  flowering  plant  is  noted  when  at 
the  height  of  its  blooming  period,  fruits 
and  vegetables  when  the  crop  is  ready 
for  use,  and  so  on.  Notes  are  usually 
brief,  consisting  of  a  short  description  of 
the  plant  with  special  mention  of  out¬ 
standing  features.  Almost  invariably  I 
add  the  date  of  sowing  or  planting  and 
the  name  of  the  source  from  which  the 
stock  was  received.  These  details  I 
glean  from  the  wooden  garden  labels 
which  are  placed  with  each  batch  of  stuff 
in  the  garden,  and  which  carry  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above-mentioned  details  the 
name  of  the  species  or  variety.  Any  ap¬ 
propriate  remarks  regarding  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  plants,  or  any  suggestions  for 
obtaining  improved  results  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  season  (as  for  instance  by  earlier  or 
later  sowing)  are  faithfully  recorded. 

Notes  frequently  appear  dealing  with 
color  combinations  which  appear  pleasing 
or  otherwise.  _  Much  of  the  value  of  my 
notebook  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  not  only 
comprises  records  of  successful  plantings 
and  worthwhile  plants, -but  also  of  plants 
of  less  merit  and  of  plantings  which  have 
proved  either  partial  or  total  failures. 

Plants  seen  in  other  gardens  are  often 
mentioned  in  my  book,  and  when  the  time 
arrives  to  make  new  purchases  a  study  of 
these  is  most  helpful.  The  front  pages 
of  my  garden  notebook  serve  as  an  index, 
and  as  each  note  in  the  body  of  the  book 
is  commenced  with  the  name  of  the  plant 
dealt  with,  this  same  name  is  entered  in 
the  index  together  with  the  number  of 
the  page  upon  which  the  note  appears, 
making  the  location  of  any  particular  ref¬ 
erence  at  a  future  date  the  simplest  of 
tasks. 

Systematic  note-taking  of  this  kind  is 
of  the  very  greatest  aid  in  enabling  one 
to  know  the  plants  in  the  garden  inti¬ 
mately.  Tt  develops  the  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and 
the  note-taker  finds  out  a  great  many  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  his  plants  which 
might  otherwise  remain  unrelieved.  A 
well-kept  garden  notebook  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  good  gardening  and  is  a 
delight  to  own  for  it  carries  with  it  the 
personality  of  the  garden  and  incidentally 
the  personality  of  the  gardenei*,  and  thus 
is  a  purely  individual  work  dealing  ex¬ 
clusively  with  one  particular  garden.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  a  thousand  times  more 
valuable  _  than  any  book  on  gardening 
which  might  be  purchased,  and  I  there¬ 
fore  urge  all  gardeners,  both  amateur 
and  professional,  to  get  the  garden  note¬ 
book  habit.  t.  n.  evebett,  n.  d.  h. 


Set  a 

UNADILLA  silo 

on  guard  over 
your  corn  crop! 

H 

m 

m* 

Should  your  com  fail  to 
mature,  happen  to  get 
nipped  by  unexpected 
frost  or  become  infested 
with  com  borers,  ensile 
it  in  a  Unadilla.  Prime,  palatable 
juicy,  nutritious  feed  will  result. 
Don’t  put  off  this  important  mat¬ 
ter!  Order  your  Unadilla  at  once 
and  be  all  set  for  any  emergency! 
-  You  can’t  go  wrong  in  doing  this 
because  the  Unadilla  Silo  is  not 
only  the  strongest  built  but  is  the 
easiest  of  all  to  set  up  and  use. 

We  can  guarantee  at  once  shipment  of  any 
size  Silo  in  either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce. 
Material  bone  dry  and  the  best  quality 
obtainable.  Liberal  discount  for  cash  on 
delivery  or  you  can  buy  on  time.  Prices 
promptly  quoted.  Write  at  once  for  big 
free  catalog.  Address, 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

BoxC  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Sales  agents  for  Papec  and 
Rowell-Trojan  Cutters . 

Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 


JE 


A  MONEY  MAKER 
Better  feed — lower  costs — more 
profits.  Booklet  “Users  Own 
Words”  written  by  owners 
proves  it.  Write  for  free  copy. 
Write  your  name  and  check  be¬ 
low  items  for  illustrated  folders. 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 
773  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 


Silos  ■  Stanchions 

Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Hog  Houses  □  Brooder  Houses 


Belted  and 
Direct  Geared  Pumpers 

I  PUMP  WATER  WITH  GASOLINE 
I A  wonderful  engine  for  home 
I  and  farm.  Cheapest  reliable  power 
Ifor  pumping,  sawing,  cream  separating  or 
I  similar  work.  Put  one  to  work  and  watch  it 
I  pay  for  itself.  Money  saving  prices,  direct 
| from  factory.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1 189  it  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TIME  TESTED  SINCE  1870 


MICHIGAN  MAN  TELLS  HOW 
FARMERS  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

“Spending  dollars  where  they  will  buy  the 
Amost  is  the  secret  of  saving"  says  G.  B..  of 
tlLehi,  Mich.  “I  recently  purchased  an  order 
of  goods  from  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire 
f  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.  I  saved  25c  a  rod  on 
the  fence,  $1.25  a  spool  on  barbed  wire 
and  SI. 00  a  gallon  on  paint,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  of  highest  quality.  If  all  farmers 
would  buy  their  farm  needs  from  Jim 
Brown,  they  would  save  a  lot  of  money.” 

Take  this  man's  advice —  write  to  The  Brown 
Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  4315  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
ask  for  their  new  164  page  catalog  showing  lowest 
prices  in  15  years.  You'll  find  this  book  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  money  on  fencing  and  hundreds  of  other 
farm  and  home  needs. 


Don’t  Be  Old  -  Fashioned 
MODERNIZE  YOUR  SILO  WITH 

Crainelox  Covering 


The  Road  to  Surer  Prolits 

You  wouldn’t  try  to  thresh  with  a 
flail.  Then  why  try  to  get  by  with 
an  old  type  Silo,  especially  when 
rebuilding  it  with  Crainelox  costs 
so  little.  It  will  be  stronger,  more 
resistant  to  heat  and  cold,  and  will 
stand  all  ordinary  winds.  It  will 
produce  silage  that  has  returned 
yearly  dividends  greater  than  the 
cost  of  the  repairs. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

121  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


THE  EXPLANATION 
This  diagram  explains  how  Craine¬ 
lox  rebuilds  old  stave  silos.  Over 
the  old  staves  is  placed  our  special 
moisture  and  acid-proof  Silafelt. 
Then  a  continuous  hooping  from 
bottom  to  top.  It 
produces  a  strong 
sturdy  barrel-like  silo 
that  will  resist  wind 
and  weather.  (Some 
still  in  use  were  re¬ 
built  25  years  ago.) 

Special  prices  this 
summer. 


Write 

for 

partic¬ 

ulars. 


Mosquito  Control 

l-  i 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  has  been  studying  mosquito  control 
in  towns  and  villages.  The  general  plan 
of  attack  in  city  mosquito  reduction  cam¬ 
paigns  is  to  eliminate  as  many  of  the 
mosquito  breeding  places  by  such  drainage 
as  is  practicable,  and  to  control  mosquito 
production  in  those  that  remain  by  apply¬ 
ing  kerosene  oil  or  other  suitable  mos¬ 
quito  larvicide  to  the  water  surface  at 
intervals' of  from  seven  to  10  days.  When 
village  or  town  campaigns  are  first 
started,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that 
mosquitoes  are  being  allowed  to  breed 
in  water  containers  in  as  many  as  one- 
third  of  the  house  yards,  and  such  condi¬ 
tions  naturally  produce  a  continuous 
nuisance. 

Wherever  there  is  quiet  water,  the  mos¬ 
quito  will  find  it ;  and  so  it  is  advisable 
for  the  house  tenant  to  make  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  back  yard  often  to  see  that 
nothing  is  left  out  that  can  catch  and 
retain  rain  water.  Even"  if  the  water  is 
not  in  sight,  so  long  as  it  is  accessible  it 
will  be  reached  by  mosquitoes.  They  can 
get  to  water  in  a  cistern  by  going  down 
a  rain  water  pipe,  even  on  a  two-story 
house,  that  leads  to  a  cistern,  which  they 
frequently  do,  and  they  get  at  water  in 
cisterns  that  are  not  perfectly  covered 
or  screened. 

There  are  a  few  erroneous  ideas  rela¬ 
tive  to  mosquitoes  and  their  habits  that 
should  be  corrected.  It  has  often  been 
stated  that  mosquitoes  originate  in  damp 
places,  that  they  are  wind  blown,  and 
that  when  bats  are  sufficiently  numerous 
they  control  mosquito  production.  None 
of  these  statements  are  true.  Mosquities 
that  have  originated  elsewhere  in  water 
will  collect  in  relatively  damp  shaded 
places  in  the  daytime  ;  but  such  are  not 
places  of  origin.  Some  types  of  mosqui¬ 
toes  voluntarily  travel  long  distances  with 
light  prevailing  winds.  With  regard  to 
bats,  in  areas  where  bats  are  decidedly 
numerous  mosquitoes  propagate  close  to 
the  bat  roosting  places  and  roost  in  the 
bat  shelters.  It  is  often  stated  that  gold 
fish  are  useful  as  a  means  of  destroying 
mosquito  larvae;  but  close  observation 
has  proved  that  they  are  very  unreliable 
and  that  minnows  that  feed  habitually  at 
the  water  surface  are  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  eliminating  mosquito  larvae. 


What  is  Honey-dew? 

I  should  like  to  have  some  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  of  honey-dew,  what  it  is  and 
why  it  appears  periodically?  It  is  in  this 
section  the  first  time  since  1914. 

West  Virginia.  O-  A* 

Honey-dew  is  a  sweetish  liquid  ex¬ 
creted  by  aphids  or  plant-lice.  If  an 
aphis  is  examined  under  a  magnifying 
glass  it  will  be  seen  that  a  pair  of  -little 
tubes  or  cornicles  project  from  the  upper 
surface  near  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
These  are  called  honey-tubes  and  the 
honey-dew  is  excreted  from  them.  Some¬ 
times  the  insects  pump  so  much  sap  out 
of  the  plants  that  they  void  it  m  tiny 
streams  from  the  anus,  as  well  as  in 
drops  from  the  honey-tubes.  In  this  case 
the  leaves  of  infested  plants  become 
sticky  or  glazed  with  the  honey-dew,  and 
in  cities  we  sometimes  see  the  pavement 
beneath  a  shade  tree  wet  and  slippery 
with  the  liquid,  where  there  is  a  bad 
aphis  infestation.  Leaves  glazed  with  the 
honey-dew  quickly  develop  a  black  fun¬ 
gus  which  may  kill  the  leaf  by  literally 
choking  it  to  death. 

The  honey-dew  is  attractive  to  bees 
and  wasps,  which  feed  greedily  upon  it, 
and  even  more  attractive  to  ants.  The 
ants  protect  the  plant-lice,  colonizing 
them  on  suitable  plants,  and  are  said  to 
collect  aphis  eggs,  storing  them  in  their 
galleries  over  Winter,  and  taking  them 
where  they  will  hatch  normally  in 
Spring.  The  ants  are  said  to  stroke  the 
plant  lice  in  a  manner  that  induces  them 
to  yield  the  honey-dew,  and  aphis  may 
be  called  ants’  cows,  from  the  relation 
between  the  insects. 

Whenever  honey-dew  appears  it  is  the 
result  of  an  aphis  infestation.  When  ants 
are  seen  to  be  very  active  upon  plants, 
it  is  often  found  that  they  are  “pastur¬ 
ing”  plant  lice.  They  are  undoubtedly 
particularly  troublesome  in  spreading 
root-lice  upon  corn,  strawberries  and  as¬ 
ters.  This  strange  relation  between  the 
ants  and  plant-lice  has  been  discussed 
and  studied  by  many  eminent  entomolo¬ 
gists. 


Maintenance  of  Insane  Parent 

If  a  person  becomes  mentally  affected, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  her  to 
the  State  hospital,  and  she  has  no  prop¬ 
erty  or  means  to  pay  for  care,  can  her 
children  who  are  either  married  or  single 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  mother’s 
board  and  care  at  such  an  institution? 

New  York.  R.  E. 

Children,  who  are  able,  after  having 
provided  for  their  own  families,  are 

obliged  to  pay  for  the  care  of  their 
Parents.  We  believe  that  the  State  of 
New  York  never  will  require  this  when 
it  will  be  a  distinct  hardship  to  the 

children.  N.  T. 


F°oRNREEANsT¥°?ESRAMi  Small  Poultry  Farm  ^Ld|oroS 

outbuildings,  sill  conveniences;  good  roads;  in  Beilin 
Maryland,  near  the  seashore.  Write  to — 

W.  M.  IttJARK _  Rt.  3  Berlin,  Md. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  ....  $5.00  up 


LAND  OPENINGS  North  Dakota, 

Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Improved  farms,  new  land,  low  prices.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEED Y  Dept.  30,  C.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn 


Subscriber  s’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  competent  woman  for  cook  in  a 
small  Summer  hotel;  good  baker  necessary; 
write  capabilities  and  wages  in  first  letter. 
TIMOTHY  DRISCOLL,  Kanneonga  Lake,  For¬ 
merly  North  White  Lake,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  farmer,  about 
35,  no  children  preferred,  take  charge  small 
dairy,  boarding-house  farm;  location  near  Cox- 
sackie;  wife  good  plain  cook,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  shares,  wages,-  steady,  references.  J. 
SOHEYER,  Hannacroix,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER.  Maryland  farm, 
conveniences,  experienced  cook,  good  manager, 
settled,  used  to  country,  Protestant;  position 
open  late  August:  state  experienee.  references. 
ADYERTISEIt  1242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  couple;  man  to  do 
general  farming,  wife  general  housework;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1265,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  on  farm  by  month;  good  milker, 
teamster:  wages  $45.  WARD  WELCH,  R. 
D.  1,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  elderly  couple,  no  children,  $75 
per  month,  half  day  off  each  week ;  free 
house,  electric  light  and  garden;  man  must  be 
bandy  with  tools  and  be  general  handy-man ; 
Wife  must  be  able  to  cook  and  do  housework 
when  needed,  and  also  help  husband  keep  up 
garden  and  lawns  if  necessary  during  Summer; 
steady  employment  all  year  around;  refer¬ 
ences  from  last  employer  required.  Inquire  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1206,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


AA’ANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  take  care  of 
elderly  woman  and  light  housework,  on  a 
farm  in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
1278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Experienced  single  dairyman* to  han¬ 
dle  about  600  quarts  raw  milk  daily;  one  who 
understands  all  modern  equipment,  Frigidaire, 
separator,  bottling  machine,  washer,  etc.:  sani¬ 
tation  and  low  bacteria  count  and  making  of 
culture  buttermilk;  state  age.  experienee,  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages  desired  including  hoard.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED  AT  ONCE  an  active  man  between  45 
and  55  years  for  all-year  position;  must  be 
reliable,  honest,  neat  with  work  and  haiuly 
with  tools;  small  family,  garden  and  some 
small  animals  to  care  for;  newly  furnished 
room,  board;  give  references  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  MOUNTAIN  A’lEAV  REST, 
New  City,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  home  for  willing  boy  on  small 
chicken  farm,  milker  preferred.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  1274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  GENERAL  housework,  small  family, 
good  home.  $35  monthly  and  board.  AIRS. 
EUGENE  EPIFANI,  Bethel,  Conn. 


AAr  ANTED — Single  man,  reliable,  for  general 
farm  work  August  1,  all-year  around;  must 
be  experienced,  drive  ear;  $50  a  month  and 
board:  state  age.  LESLIE  MIKE,  59  N.  Alain 
St.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Female  registered  nurse,  middle- 
aged,  for  a  sanatorium  for  nervous  and  men¬ 
tal  diseases  in  the  country;  wage  $75  per 
month;  state  age.  experience  and  send  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  1294,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  teacher  by  experienced 
college  graduate  holding  life  certificate;  best 
references.  HARRY  FRENCH,  199  Saxton  St., 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  1 


RELIABLE  FARAIER  wants  steady  position 
building  up  run-down  farm  or  take  charge  of 
gentleman’s  farm;  wide  experienee  in  every 
way;  non-resident  preferred;  best  of  references 
as  to  character  and  ability;  will  also  consider 
position  in  institution;  married,  small  family; 
please  send  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  YOUNG  German  couples  as  caretakers,  up¬ 
state;  ambitious,  trustworthy;  references; 
state  particulars.  JOHN  HARBEINTNER,  345 
E.  65th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AAIERICAN,  40  YEARS  old,  head  game-keeper 
and  poultryman  on  large  estate,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  August  10,  account  folks  leaving  United 
States;  references  from  present  and  past  em¬ 
ployers.  ADVERTISER  1276,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AIAN  AND  AVIFE  wisli  position  on  farm  or  es¬ 
tate,  anywhere.  F.  PERRIN,  146  Clark  St., 
Portland,  Ale.  F-8326. 


POULTRY  AIAN,  AIARRIED,  capable,  reliable, 
is  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1271, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  POSITION— Dairy  barn  work,  take 
care  cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAA1ER,  Box  138,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


GERAIAN  COUPLE,  no  children:  man  perfect  in 
raising,  brooding,  farming;  agricultural  gradu¬ 
ate;  experienced  in  sickness  of  animals;  also 
do  carpentering  and  painting;  own  tools; 
chauffeur’s  license;  A-l  reference;  5  years  one 
place;  wife  general  housework,  garden,  poultry. 
CRUSE,  84  Berry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AIALE  COOK,  57,  and  housework  to  gentleman 
or  small  private  family;  reference.  J.  HOF- 
FER,  160  Bleecker  St.,  New  York  City. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER,  single,  would  like 
a  position,  private  or  commercial:  chauffeur’s 
license.  ADVERTISER  1270,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  on  farm  for  elderly  couple; 

man  to  do  farm  work;  wife  to  (lo  housework. 
ADA’ERTISEIt  1272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYAIAN,  SINGLE,  desires  position;  goo  1 
feeder  and  cow-man:  experienced  in  clean 
milk  production.  ADA’ERTISER  1283,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  IN¬ 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE,  farmer,  cook,  want 
work;  good  home  to  high  wages;  reference. 
DAVID  AA1ERAIAN,  75  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


YOUNG  AIAN,  30.  German,  single,  experienced 
milker,  ’  A-l  references;  handle  all  farming 
machines  and  tools;  chauffeur’s  license  New 
York;  experienced  tractor  operator;  honest, 
steady,  sober,  good  worker:  wants  position1’ in 
good  operated  farm  or  private  estate:  reply  to 
ADA’ERTISER  1282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
stating  wages. 


YOUNG  AIAN.  willing  worker,  wants  position, 
general  farm  work:  some  experience.  RICH¬ 
ARD  BAYLIS,  JR.,  Box  260,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


CARET  AKER- AIAN  AG  ER,  orchards,  poultry, 

animals,  flowers,  experienced  couple,  bank¬ 
ers  references.  D.  AI.  CHAPAIAN,  Ilammonton, 
N.  J. 


POULTRYA1AN,  SINGLE,  eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  two  years  on  ten  thousand-layer  plant; 
one  season  manager  Binghamton  branch  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Inc.  DINSAIORE  FINLAY,  R.  1, 
Coshocton,  Ohio.  »A;f.  „  .  . 


AIAN,  34,  AIARRIED,  wants  any  kind  of  .work 
on  farm  or  estate;  mechanic,  handyman,! 
chauffeur’s  license,  etc. :  reliable.  ADVERTISER 
1284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  , 


SINGLE  AIAN.  31,  carpenter,  repairman,  paint¬ 
ing,  cementing,  handy-man;  own  tools;  large 
farm,  estate  or  institution  preferred;  no  liquor 
nor  tobacco;  any  State;  wages  nominal.  PETER 
KILDA,  159  New  York  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


AVANTED— Position  as  teacher  by  experienced 
normal  graduate:  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AVOMAN,  German,  Wants  posi¬ 
tion;  good  clean  cook  and  houseworker;  large 
farm  preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  1286,  care  Rural' 
New-Y’orker.  *  , 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  .single  man,  German, 
wants  position  on  estate  or  dairy  caring  for 
cows  and  butter-maker,  good  cle’a'h  milker.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  AA’ORKING  superintendent,  mid¬ 
dle  age.  married,  one  child  17.  life-time  expe¬ 
rienee;  wife  will  do  housework,  plain  cooking 
or  board  help  if  wanted.  JOHN  AA’AGNER, 
Supt.,  341  AY.  26th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CAAIP  CARETAKER,  handyman,  experienced 
outdoor  life.  ADA’ERTISER  1291,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Gas  station  or  site,  rent  or  buy. 
ADVERTISER  1239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARAL  181  ACRES,  strong  red  soil,  Piedmont, 
Virginia,  noted  farming-dairy section;  on 
State  road,  3  miles  from  R.  R.  and  county 
seat:  good  neighborhood,  good  house,  cement 
blocks;  plenty  timber  and  fruit:  from  owner 
to  buyer.  $15,000.  FARIIER,  Orange,  Va. 


210-ACRE  DAIRY  and  general  crop  farm,  Her¬ 
kimer  County,  N.  Y. ;  2M>  miles  village  ad¬ 
vantages,  Vs  mile  school:  macadam  road  under 
construction  %  mile  distant;  80  acres  machine- 
worked  fields,  90  acres  creek  and  spring-watered 
pasture,  40  acres  in  wood  and  timber  of  value: 
fruits;  12-room  colonial  house  with  ell,  shaded 
lawn,  well  water;  spacious  barns,  tie-ups  32 
head,  silo,  poultry  house,  other  buildings;  $3,800; 
investigate  long-term,  easv-payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  AXass. 


STATE-ROAD  FARAI,  112  acres,  tie-up  20 
cows,  good  house,  barns,  water  piped  in  house 
and  milk-house:  sale  or  trade;  around  Sussex 
County.  ADA’ERTISER  1268,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm  or  abandoned  farm  land  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  ADA’ERTISER  1280, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN — $7,000  farm  of  50  acres  for  $3,800, 
with  best  of  buildings;  running  water  in 
house  and  barn;  all  kinds  of  farm  tools,  2  cows; 
$1,000  down,  balance  easy  payments.  AA’rite 
ADVERTISER  1275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANT  A  FARAI,  worth  no  more  than  $5,000. 

in  exchange  for  my  house  located  6%  miles 
130th  St.  ferry;  5  rooms,  all  improvements,  on 
nice  street.  R.  A.  CONKLING,  156  Fyke  Lane, 
Teaneck,  N.  J. 


AA’ ANTED — Farm  land,  25  to  50  acres,  no  build¬ 
ings;  must  be  within  70  miles  of  New  York 
City;  give  full  particulars  and  description,  how 
far  from  nearest  railroad  station  and  lowest  sell¬ 
ing  price.  ADVERTISER  1281,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN  FARAI  and  home,  one-man  job;  6 
rooms,  bath,  bungalow,  glass  enclosed  porch, 
hot-water  heat,  city  water,  gas,  electric  light, 
garage,  3  blocks  station,  23  miles  New  York 
City,  about  one  acre,  1.000  lions ;  free  and  clear; 
buyer  must  have  $5,000  cash.  Owner,  NEIL 
BROUNE,  P.  O.  Box  385,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


AA  ILL  RENT  reasonably,  650-acre  estate;  wood, 
meadow  and  cultivated  land;  dwelling,  hen¬ 
houses,  stable,  running  water,  on  State  road, 
Putnam  County;  unusual  opportunity  for  ’ex¬ 
perienced.  responsible  couple:  state'  qualifica¬ 
tions.  JOHN  AZZIAIONTI,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


GAS  STATION  and  refreshment  stand;  4  acres, 
5-room  house,  city  improvements,  fine  out¬ 
buildings,  212  ft.  on  road;  47  miles  to  Penn, 
station;  sell,  on  account  of  sickness.  THOAIAS 
CHAAIBERLAIN,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — 10  or  12-room  modern  house;  pref¬ 
erable  furnished,  suitable  for  tourists.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AAILL  SACRIFICE  my  meat  and  grocery  busi- 
ness,  in  village,  in  Dutchess  Countv,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  other  business  interests  up-State.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ter.  American  neighbors,  single  acre,  $600. 
CHICHESTER  FARAI,  Alahopac,  N.  Y. 


RENT  FARAI,  must  be  in  good  shape;  give  all 
details.  ADVERTISER  1293,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ONE  ACRE  of  land  on  State  road,  Hudson  to 
Rhinebeek;  ideal  for  gasoline  station  and 
fruit  stand;  bearing  fruit  trees;  no  competition 
within  2  miles;  $1,200.  ADA’ERTISER  1295, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


AVANTED — 'Summer  boarders  in  farm-house ; 

•  plain  cooking,  clean,  modern  convenience* 
Christian:  rates  $10  per  week.  AIRS.  THOAIAS 
SAGER,  Vineentown,  N.  J. 


NEAR  AI  A  N  A  SQU  AN  Beach,  board  and  room, 
$15  ,  week.  ■  L.  AAr.  PRATT,  Alanasquan,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  AA’ANTED  at  Mountain  View  Farm; 

high  elevation  with  good  table,  eggs.  milk, 
home  cooking;  rates  $10.  children  according  to 
age:  will  board  year  around.  AIRS.  AIATIIEAV 
L.'  OSBORNE,  Equinunk.  Pa. 


TECUMSEH  LODGE,  AA’est  Thornton.  N.  H.,  on 
I).  AAr.  Highway;  fresli  farm  products,  home 
cooking,  modern  equipment,  reasonable  rates. 
AIRS.  LEON  N.  BROAVN. 


BOARDERS  AVANTED.  comfortable  rooms,  mod¬ 
ern  plumbing;  reasonable  rates.  BOX  19, 
AA’est  Thornton,  N.  II. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  two  or 
more  $4.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARAI  AVORK  wanted.  JOHN  R.  AVEDGAVOOD, 
22  Leonard  St.,  AVest  Somerville,  Alass. 


YOUNG  AIARRIED  man  wishes '  position  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  small  farm  or  estate;  college 
trained,  practical  experienee  with  farm  crops, 
all  forms  of  livestock,  especially  purebred  cat¬ 
tle;  not  a  white-collar  man.  ADVERTISER 
1246,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  married  herdsman; 

long  experience;  any  size  herd  efficiently 
handled;  excellent  references.  II.  STEAA’ART, 
Knollwood  Farm,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYAIAN,  SINGLE,  desires  position;  hon¬ 
est,  reliable,  efficient  in  all  branches;  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADA’ERTISER  1252,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  NURSE  desires  position.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  1262,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE  (REFINED),  practical  (instructed), 
convalescents,  semi-invalids  and  other  cases; 
country  or  city;*  no  objection  to  travel;  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  1263,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AA’ANTED  by  mother  with  boy  12, 
girl  7,  Polish,  experienced,  honest,  reliable 
worker;  prefer  refined  home  surroundings  to 
high  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  1267,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AIIDDLE-AGED  American,  single,  as  caretaker 
gent’s  country  estate;  experienced  lawns,  gar¬ 
dening,  poultry,  dogs,  heating  plants;  no  booze 
or  cigarettes;  first-class  references.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  1269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AA’ANTED  by  single  working  herds¬ 
man,  age  twenty-five,  life  experience,  under¬ 
stands  all  branches  of  dairying:  .state  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  1277,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  greenhouse, 
landscape,  livestock,  poultry:  age  42.  English, 
American  citizen.  ADA’ER’l'ISER  1287,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARAIER-CARETAKER,  understand  machinery 
and  crops,  roads  and  buildings.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  1292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — A  real  business  proposition;  75- 
acre  fruit  farm  fully  equipped;  over  4,000  ap¬ 
ple  and  pear  trees  in  full  bearing  and  perfect 
condition;  not  a  tree  over  20  years  old;  beau¬ 
tifully  located  home  with  all  improvements,  one- 
half  mile  from  post  office.  AV’rite  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  1215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

48-ACRE  FARM,  Eastern  Shore  Maryland,  six- 
room  house  and  barn.  AVrite  BOX  65,  Fed- 
eralsburg,  Md. 


TOURIST  LODGE,  on  Route  20,  coast  to  coast, 
one  acre,  10-room  house,  newly  painted,  ma¬ 
ple  shade:  good  place  for  gas  station,  roadside 
stand,  price  $2,100,  $500  cash.  ADA’ERTISER 
1222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  9-ROOM  improved  house,  25  acres, 
barn,  chicken  coops,  near  village.  SCIILOSS- 
BERG,  Callicoon  Center,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OUTBOARD  MOTOR  wanted:  state  size,  ■  condi¬ 
tion,  price.  GARNET  SIMMS,  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOA’ER.  5  lbs.,  $1;  buckwheat,  75c; 

10  lbs.,  $1.40,  postpaid  third  zone.  CIIAS. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’ — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AA’ILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Garden  tractor,  any  condition. 
MYERS,  care  Hastings,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


AVOULI)  TRADE  now  empty  lionev  cans  for  ex¬ 
tracted  honey;  inquire  R.  B.  BIEMESDERF- 
ER,  Penryn,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Black  walnut  kernels,  95  cents  per 
11).,  P.  P.  delivered.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


AVANTED  —  Cleveland  tractor.  Model  K,  for 
parts.  JOSEPH  RUBESII,  Rockland  County, 
Garnerville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 10  lbs.  clover,  $1.85;  light  amber, 
$1.63;  buckwheat.  $1.55,  postpaid  third  zone; 
list  free.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


AV’ILL  LEASE  my  gas  station,  stand,  large 
house  on  large  plot,  main  highway  to  River- 
head,  to  a  reliable  party;  reasonable  rental. 
J.  ROYAGUA,  Coram.  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN  ON  ACCOUNT  of  death;  have  estab¬ 
lished  egg  trade;  700  pullets  ready  to  lay,  420 
laying  hens;  sell  for  $1,000  cash:  will  rent 
chicken  coops  and  feed  room;  $25  month;  2  or 
3  rooms  living  quarters  in  my  home  it'  desired. 
ADVERTISER  1296,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


condition,  L.  JL  URDIE,  Skaneateles,  N.  ^ 

1  5-TON  MACK  truck,  1  1%-ton  Federal  Knigh 
1  corn  harvester,  1  cultivator,  farm  too', 
etc.;  will  sell  cheap  to  close  estate.  DORI! 
KILL  FARMS,  Monsey,  N.  Y’. 


FINEST  WHITE  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  90 
postpaid  third  zone;  00-lb.  can,  $4.80 
NOAH  BORDNER,  Ilolgate,  Ohio. 


cts., 

h<  ro. 


SMALL  CHICKEN  farm,  equipped,  new  four- 
room  house.  %  acre;  $3,000  cash,  or  terms. 
P.  O,  BOX  207,  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CAPOXIZING  DONE,  radius  50  miles 
City.  AVrite  M.  SELKOAVITZ,  09 
Ave,,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


New  A'ork 
Stuyvesant 


COME  with  us  to  visit  the  Northwest’s 
most  beautiful  scenic  wonderlands — 
then  to  interesting  Vancouver,  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  later  to  marvelous  Lake  Louise  and 
Banff.  You  travel  6,500  miles  on  this  bigger 
and  better  2nd  Annual  Rural  New-Yorker 
Coast  to  Coast  Tour.  You’ll  be  thrilled  as  you 
never  have  been  thrilled  on  any  trip  before. 
You  are  invited  to  go.  Join  our  happy  crowd 
for  the  trip  of  your  lifetime! 

2nd  Annual 


Auto  Touring  in  Glacier  Park 


Over  6,500  w 

Nothing  like  this  marvelous  6,500  mile  trip 
has  ever  been  conducted  at  such  low  cost. 
Rates  on  the  railroads  have  been  reduced. 
The  one  low  rate  includes  everything — 
meals,  berths,  sightseeing  auto  trips, 
steamship  trip,  national  park  tours,  etc. 
Only  one  ticket  to  buy — no  tips  to  pay 
— not  a  single  travel  nor  hotel  worry. 


SEND  for  THE 
TERESTING 


BOOKLET  .  .  .  . 


Steamship  Operating  Between  Sea.tle  and  Vancouver,  B,  C. 


6,500  Miles  of  Thrills 

Just  think  of  it! — to  the  Twin  Cities  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  across  North 
Dakota’s  prosperous  farming  communities  to 
Glacier  National  Park.  Then  on  through  the 
Inland  Empire  to  the  famous  cities  of  Spokane, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Longview.  By  steamer  through 
Puget  Sound  and  the  San  Juan  Island  group  to 
Victoria  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Then  on  to 
marvelous  Lake  Louise  and  Banff.  Later  to 
Winnipeg.  6,500  miles  of  wonderful  sightseeing 
and  pleasure. 


The  free  illustrated  booklet  be¬ 
low  contains  actual  photographs  of 
places  to  be  visited  along  the  route. 
It  gives  the  low  cost  rates  and  day 
by  day  schedule.  Send  for  your 
copy  today ! 


Lake  and  Mountain  Scene  in  Glacier  National  Park 

YOU  Travel  With  Friends 

People  from  here  in  your  own  county  and 
state  are  making  reservations  to  go  on  this  won¬ 
derful  tour.  You’ll  be  with  your  own  gang — a 
happy  carefree  crowd  out  for  the  time  of  their 
lives.  Join  our  party  this  year  for  the  greatest 
travel  vacation  ever  offered  at  so  low  a  cost! 
The  tour  starts  August  15  th — back  home  Au¬ 
gust  30th.  Two  weeks  of  carefree,  worry-free 
travel  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON! 


.lake. LOUISE.  ^  IS  V 


'NMEtfTOfi 


new  cascade  iunnel 

LONG 


MINNEAPOli; 


RURAL  NEW  YORKER  COAST  TO  COAST  TOUR 


The  coupon  below 
will  bring  you  the 
special  low  cost  and 
descriptive  illus¬ 
trated  book  on  the 
Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour.  Send  for  this 
complete  informa¬ 
tion  today.  Get  to¬ 
gether  with  your 
friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  and  talk  over 
this  wonderful  tour. 
Plan  a  party — and 
go !  Mail  the  coupon 
now ! 


TOUR  DIRECTOR,  Rural  New-  Yorker  t 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

i 

►Send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  booklet  about  the  2nd  An-  _ 
nual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 


Name  ...... 
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Various  Questions  About  Fruit  Culture 


Nitrogen  to  Set  Apple  Blossoms 

I  have  four  young  apple  trees.  They  measure  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the  trunk.  One  is  a  Bald¬ 
win,  but  the  other  three  I  do  not  know.  Some  branches 
of  these  trees  have  a  fair  crop  of  apples  on  them,  and 
other  branches  have  none.  They  were  all  loaded  with 
blossoms,  and  there  was  every  indication  of  a  heavy 
crop  of  apples,  but  they  dropped  off  some  of  the 
branches.  These  trees  look  very  line.  They  appear  to 
be  healthy  in  every  way.  Can  you  suggest  anything 
that  would  help  them  to  bear  as  they  should?  They 
had  no  apples  last  year  because  of  the  drought. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  D.  T. 

MAY  be  just  as  well  for  you  that 
the  trees  are  bearing  on  some 
branches  and  not  on  others,  because 
in  this  way  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  tree  to  be  an  annual  producer 
that  might  otherwise  he  a  biennia! 
yielder  if  it  were  to  load  heavily  on  all  branches  in 
any  one  year.  Baldwin  tends  to  produce  in  just 
this  way.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  in  a  Baldwin 
orchard  to  see  some  of  the  branches  with  dark  green 


Answered  by  H.  B.  Tukey 

drought.  The  writer  leans  towards  the  opinion  that 
an  overload  of  fruit  in  the  preceding  season  is  most¬ 
ly  responsible,  although  there  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  general  statement.  Possibly  it  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two.  At  all  events  it  is  a  lack  of  proper 
nutritional  balance  in  the  tree  that  causes  the  trou¬ 
ble,  possibly  harking  back  to  poor  root  development 
last  Fall,  due  in  turn  to  a  drain  upon  the  food  re¬ 
serves  of  the  tree  by  a  heavy  crop  and  droughty 
conditions.  In  consequence,  leaves  that  appeared 
this  Spring  could  not  be  supplied  with  proper  food 
materials  or  with  moisture,  and  they  yellowed  and 
dropped.  This  is  exactly  what  happens  to  fruit  in 
the  successive  waves  of  drops  that  occur  each  sea¬ 
son  to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree. 

What  can  be  done  about  this  type  of  yellowing  is 
not  easy  to  say,  because  it  depends  so  much  upon 


tive  medicine,  not  a  cure.  The  recommendation  is 
for  a  spray  of  lime-sulphur,  one  gallon  to  40  gallons 
of  water  (1)  when  the  shucks  are  off,  (2)  when 
Early  Richmond  cherries  are  showing  red,  (3)  when 
Montmorency  cherries  are  showing  red,  and  (4) 
again  after  the  fruit  is  picked.  If  you  are  too  late 
this  year,  better  prepare  for  next,  and  since  maggot 
in  the  fruit  is  just  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than  leaf- 
spot,  put  2%  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  each  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray  for  all  sprays  except  the  last. 

A  Query  About  Fruit  Tree  Seeds 

Where  can  I  purchase  the  following  fruit  tree  seeds  • 
l  aradise  apple,  quince,  sand  cherry  and  western  sand 
plum :  u 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  * 

There  are  several  seed  companies  in  America  who 
aim  to  supply  the  nursery  trade  with  every  con¬ 
ceivable  want  in  the  seed  line,  and  from  them  you 
can  secure  seed  of  the  sand  cherry  and  of  several 
species  of  native  plum.  The  picture  herewith  shows 


foliage  and  a  crop  of  fruit,  while  other 
branches  have  yellowish-green  foliage 
and  no  fruit.  Other  varieties  may  also 
behave  in  this  manner.  In  fact,  the 
spur  or  the  branch  which  bears  conse¬ 
cutive  crops  is  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  Usually  one  spur  or  branch 
bears  one  year  and  a  neighboring  spur 
or  branch  the  next  time,  thus  giving 
1  lie  appearance  of  annual  production 
from  the  same  tree. 

The  drought  probably  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  your 
trees  bore  no  fruit  last  year,  but  it  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  blossoms  dropped  this 
year.  The  heavy  drop  was  due  largely 
to  lack  of  proper  food  supply  at  just 
the  time  the  fruit  was  setting. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  apply  nitrate  of  soda  or  some  other 
quickly  available  source  of  nitrogen  in 
early  Spring,  so  that  the  tree  may  have 
the  nutritive  materials  present  at  blos¬ 
soming  and  so  help  to  set  the  crop.  If 
the  set  of  fruit  this  year  does  not  seem 
adequate,  it  would  be  advisable  to  ap¬ 
ply  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate  just  as  the  buds  are  showing 
green  in  early  Spring,  at  the  rate  of 
%  lb.  for  each  year  the  tree  has  been 
set.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trees 
are  carrying  a  fair  load,  leave  well 
enough  alone.  Nitrogen  applications 
under  such  conditions  may  cause  a 
heavy  set,  an  overload  of  fruit,  and 
biennial  fruiting,  where  annual  fruit¬ 
ing  had  been  the  rule  before. 

Yellowing  and  Dropping  Cherry  Leaves 

I  am  sending  samples  of  cherry  leaves 
from  my  sour  cherry  trees,  some  of  them 
being  those  which  have  already  dropped, 
while  others  are  just  yellowing  on  the 
branch.  What  is  this  due  to,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  it?  I  am  afraid 
that  I  may  lose  my  crop  of  fruit. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  x. 

The  leaves  were  typical  of  many 
that  can  be  found  in  cherry  orchards 
throughout  Western  New  York  this 
season.  They  present  an  interesting 
problem,  yet  one  probably  not  so  serious  as  at  first 
appears.  Yellowing  is  due  to  two  different  causes — 
one  a  fungous  trouble  and  the  other  probably  dating 
back  to  the  heavy  cropping  of  last  season  coupled 
with  the  drought. 

That  there  are  two  factors  involved  can  be  seen 
by  anybody  who  will  take  a  little  pains  to  look  criti¬ 
cally  at  the  cherry  leaves.  He  will  find  some  of  the 
leaves  to  have  brown  spots,  showing  whitish  fungous 
growth  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Some  of 
these  leaves  he  will  find  to  be  green  and  vigorous  in 
spite  of  the  leaf-spot,  whereas  others  will  be  yellow. 
It  is  easy  at  this  point  to  blame  leaf-spot  for  the  dis¬ 
coloration,  but  further  examination  will  show  yellow 
leaves  with  absolutely  no  signs  of  leaf-spot.  The 
yellowing,  then,  must  be  due  to  some  other  factor, 
and  the  pathologist,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  calls 
the  trouble  “physiological,”  which  is  by  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  the  ailment  is  coupled  with  the  condition 
of  the  tree,  such  as  cultivation,  rainfall,  root  de¬ 
velopment,  and  so  oix,  in  contrast  to  a  clear  case  of 
fungous  trouble  as  in  the  case  of  apple  scab. 

This  physiological  yellow  leaf  trouble  of  cherry 
trees  is  likely  to  show  up  early  in  the  season,  just 
as  it  did  during  the  Spring  of  1931.  Tliei’e  are  those 
who  claim  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  last  season’s 


a  giant  Mazzard  ti'ee,  really  a  wild 
sweet  cherry,  growing  in  the  hills  of 
\  irginia,  from  which  many  pounds  of 
seed  are  secured  each  year  by  seed  col¬ 
lectors  and  supplied  to  the  nursery 
trade  for  the  production  of  Mazzard 
seedlings  for  cherry  understocks. 

You  will  understand  that  all  of  the 
seed  you  mention  will  not  germinate 
immediately  it  is  procured,  but  requires 
a  period  of  after-ripening  under  moist 
conditions  at  a  temperature  of  about 
40  degrees  Fahrenheit.  For  apples  and 
pears  the  time  is  six  to  12  weeks; 
while  for  the  cherries  it  is  about  15  to 
IS  weeks.  The  nurseryman  calls  this 
“stratification,”  in  which  he  mixes  the 
seed  with  sand  and  stores  it  out  of 
doors  over  Winter,  or  in  his  nursery 
cellar,  thus  effecting  the  changes  neces¬ 
sary  before  germination  can  occur. 

If  you  are  thinking  in  terms  of  un¬ 
derstocks  for  apples  and  pears — in¬ 
deed.  your  question  sounds  very  much 
as  though  you  were  thinking  of  dwarf 
fruit  ti’ee s — you  will  find  it  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  give  up  growing  the  stocks 
yourself,  rather  buying  them  from 
some  nurseryman  at  a  very  nominal 
rate,  .$12  to  $15  a  thousand.  And  so 
far  as  the  quince  and  Paradise  stocks 
are  concerned,  they  are  propagated 
from  cuttings  and  by  layering,  not 
from  seed,  so  that  for  their  propaga¬ 
tion  you  must  secure  an  original  lot 
of  plants  and  propagate  from  them  by 
mounding  and  by  cuttings.  Securing 
the  plants  from  a  nurseryman  will  be 
much  more  economical  if  you  desire 
only  a  few. 


Strawberries  in  Hill  Culture 

I  have  picked  up  many  useful  hints 
from  our  Rural  New-Yorker  the  last 
45  years,  and  am  going  to  contribute 
my  little  experience  in  hill  culture  of 
strawberries  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  of  help  to  someone.  The  only  ground 
available  for  the  purpose  was  not  adapted  to  straw¬ 
berries  as  it  was  too  hard  and  gravelly,  with  stoixes 
up  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  plot  was  one 
rod  wide  and  5  5/9  rods  long.  The  plants  were  set 
22  in.  apart  each  way,  and  made  nine  rows  of  50 
plants  each.  Commercial  fertilizer  was  used  fi’eely, 
and  the  hand  cultivator  made  its  weekly  rounds,  if 
not  oftenei’.  No  runners  were  allowed  to  grow  ex¬ 
cept  enough  to  fill  in  where  some  of  the  plants 
failed  to  grow.  As  the  purple  spot  blight  is  very 
bad  here,  I  sprayed  often  with  a  4-4-50  Bordeaux 
mixture ;  started  early  this  Spring  and  sprayed  xxn- 
til  the  fruit  was  well  set.  For  a  while  it  looked  as 
though  we  would  not  get  any  berries,  for  just  so 
soon  as  they  commenced  to  color,  several  old  robins 
and  their  broods  of  young  ones  descended  on  the 
patch,  and  I  saw  the  old  ones  giving  the  babies  les¬ 
sons  on  “how  to  eat  strawberries.”  I  hung  three 
rows  of  twine  the  length  of  the  patch,  with  white 
cloth  streamers  about  10  feet  apart,  and  was  not 
bothered  any  more  with  those  robbers. 

The  slugs,  which  are  often  guilty  of  spoiling  the 
best  berries,  I  had  ali’eady  trapped  under  old  burlap 
sacks  and  fed  to  the  chickens.  There  were  two 
rows  of  Gandy,  2 y2  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  Big  Joe,  one 
(Continued  on  Page  816) 


Giant  Mazzard  Tree  ( Wild  Street  Cherry)  Growing  in  Virginia ,  from  Which  Seed 
Is  Secured  for  Production  of  Mazzard  Cherry  U nderstocks 

the  season  and  the  crop — both  factors  that  are  not 
easily  controlled,  if  at  all.  In  general,  however, 
anything  that  will  improve  the  moisture-holding  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  soil,  such  as  humus  and  green  manure 
crops,  and  anything  that  will  add  to  the  availability 
of  soil  nitrogen,  such  as  applications  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  ammonium  sulphate  in  early  Spring,  should 
help  to  lessen  the  yellowing  and  dropping.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  too,  thinning  of  the  crop  by  more  severe 
pruning  the  preceding  Winter  will  also  help,  but 
who  can  guess  the  Winter  befoi’e  whether  he  is  to 
have  a  big  crop  or  not?  The  more  certain  help 
would  lie  to  prune  more  heavily  the  Winter  follow¬ 
ing  a  heavy  crop,  so  as  to  balance  the  top  with  the 
root  system,  and  to  make  applications  of  nitrate  of 
soda  the  following  Spring.  There  is  some  opinion 
that  splitting  the  nitrate  application,  that  is,  apply¬ 
ing  half  in  early  Spring  as  usual,  and  the  other  half 
about  the  time  of  full  blossoming  or  a  trifle  later, 
will  be  helpful. 

So  much  for  the  yellowing  and  dropping  of  leaves 
due  to  the  nutritional  condition  of  the  trees.  The 
other  factor,  namely,  leaf  spot,  is  due  to  a  fungus, 
and  is  controlled  by  spraying  with  lime-sulphur.  Ap¬ 
plications  should  be  got  on  ahead  of  a  rain  for  good 
results,  since  spraying  is  for  the  most  part  preven- 
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The  European  Earwig 

An  Insect  Pest  that  is  Rapidly  Spreading  over 
New  England 
By  Sumner  D.  Hollis 

The  European  earwig  is  an  insect  pest  that  is  lit¬ 
tle  known  throughout  the  United  States,  yet  it  is  a 
pest  that  slowly,  yet  surely  is  spreading  each  year 
over  greater  territory,  and  before  many  years  the 
people  of  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  their  ter¬ 
ritory  is  badly  infested.  As  early  as  1912  there  were 
three*  colonies  of  earwigs  located  in  three  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country;  one  at  Newport,  R. 
I.;  one  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  the  third  at  Seattle, 
Wash. 

The  Newport  colony  was  first  discovered  on  an  es¬ 
tate  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  city.  By 
1915  they  had  spread  to  a  point  10  miles  north,  and 
the  territory  between  was  badly  infested.  In  1925 
they  were  found  in  Tiverton  and  in  East  Providence, 
about  35  miles  from  the  original  colony.  Reports 
received  in  1930  show  that  earwigs  have  been  found 
in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Connecticut,  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  It  is  probable 
that  nearly  all  of  New  England  is  infested  to  some 
degree.  Hue  to  the  habit  of  the  insect  of  feeding  at 
night  and  hiding  away  in  the  daytime, 
usually  not  discovered  until  present 
numbers. 

Starting  with  the  egg,  a  description  of  the  insect 
and  its  work  is  given,  that  readers  may  be  able 
to  recognize  the  pest  and  start  control  measures, 
should  the  insect  be  discovered  in  their  gardens  and 
farm  property. 

The  Egg 

The  female  earwig  lays  from  50  to  90  shining 
white  eggs  in  the  ground,  the  eggs  being  about  one- 
twentieth  inch  in  length.  Forty  females  were  mated 
and  placed  in  separate  cans  of  soil  for  observation. 
One  deposited  82  eggs  between  November  G  and  10. 
On  December  26  a  second  examination  showed  that 
30  of  the  females  (75  per  cent)  had  deposited  eggs. 
These  females  do  not  die  at  once,  but  hi¬ 
bernate  and  in  the  Spring  attend  the 
larvae  in  their  early  stages.  During  the 
previous  year  in  a  few  cases  eggs  were 
deposited*  in  the  Spring,  but  failed  to 
hatch.  Mellow  garden  with  a  southern 
exposure  is  a  favorite  place  for  egg  depo¬ 
sition.  Many  hibernating  females  and 
their  eggs  have  been  found  from  two  to 
three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
lawns. 

The  Larva  Stages 

The  young  earwigs  or  larvae  may  be 
found  in  the  ground,  or  at  night  on  the 
soil  surface  about  May  5.  They  resemble 
the  adults  in  general  form,  but  have  no 
wings  and  only  delicate, _  simple  forceps, 
or  pincers,  on  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  body.  At  first  they  are  pure  white, 
but  the  color  slowly  darkens  to  a  delicate 
olive  green  which  has  a  peculiar  shiny  ap¬ 
pearance.  About  June  9  they  appear  very 
dusky  olive  green,  or  even  steel  gray, 
with  almost  transparent  legs  and  a  dull 
brown  head.  There  are  four  larva  stages 
which  gradually  approach  the  adult  in 
size  and  color.  The  change  from  the  fourth 
stage  to  the  adult  form  takes  place  about 
When  first  hatched,  the  larvae  leave  their  under¬ 
ground  nests,  most  noticeable  on  warm  nights,  about 
two  hours  after  dark.  They  swarm  over  the  ground, 
but  usually  stay  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  their  nest.  On  cold  nights  a  few  can  be 
found.  As  they  grow  older  they  are  active  even  on 
cold,  wet  nights.  Young  larvae  feed  on  very  tender 
green  shoots  such  as  clover  and  grass,  and  possibly 
portions  of  grass  roots.  Later  they  feed  extensively 
on  green  shoots,  such  as  Lima  beans  or  Dahlia 
plants.  By  July  1  Dahlia  buds  begin  to  appear  and 
the  blossoms  of  Sweet  William  and  early  roses  are 
plentiful.  These  are  damaged  greatly  by  the  young 
earwigs.  The  bases  of  the  petals  and  the  stamens 
are  eaten  and  the  old  taste  for  green  shoots  disap¬ 
pears  if  favorable  fiowers  are  near. 

The  Adult 

The  adult  is  rich,  reddish-brown,  with  the  wing 
covers  and  legs  dull  yellow  brown,  and  the  wings 
completely  developed.  From  head  to  tip  of  forceps, 
it  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
forceps  of  the  male  are  curved  into  a  semi-circle  or 
slightly  elongated,  with  a  tooth  at  the  point  of 
divergence.  In  the  female  the  forceps  are  nearly 
straight.  The  adults  feed  almost  entirely  on  the 
petals  and  stamens  of  flowers,  although  many  other 
kinds  of  food,  such  as  clover,  grass,  terminal  buds 
of  Chrysanthemums,  and  other  Fall  flowers  are 
eaten.  They  kill  and  eat  certain  unprotected  slug¬ 
gish  larvae,  dead  flies,  and  the  dead  or  dying  of 
their  own  species.  In  late  Summer  the  adults  con¬ 
gregate  in  large  numbers  in  crevices  or  behind  vines, 
near  a  good  food  supply.  This  concentration  of 
large  numbers  of  earwigs  in  favorable  hiding  places 
is  due  entirely  to  the  mating  instinct. 

Hibernation 

Adult  males  seldom  live  over  Winter  in  Newport. 
R.  I.  Nearly  all  of  them  die  after  mating,  which 
occurs  in  the  Fall,  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  An 
occasional  male  is  found  in  the  ground  with  a  fe¬ 
male  in  the  late  Fall ;  these  males  usually  die  be¬ 
fore  Spring.  Adult  females,  hibernate  in  the  ground 
from  two  to  eight  inches  below  the  surface.  Any 
well-drained  soil  is  suitable,  either  in  gardens  or 
under  the  sod  of  the  lawns.  In  some  cases,  as  has 
been  explained,  they  deposit  eggs  just  before  hi¬ 
bernating,  so  that  this  insect  jmsses  the  Winter  in 
both  the  egg  and  adult  stages.  Emergence  from  hi- 
bernation  is  dependent  on  the  temperature.  In  1916 
females  did  not  leave  their  hibernation  quarters  un¬ 
til  the  last  week  in  April.  No  migration  appears  to 


occur  in  the  Spring,  except  individual  search  for 
food.  Apparently  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  the  adult  females  is  able  to  live 
over  Winter  successfully. 

Disagreeable  Habits  of  Concealment 

The  adult  earwigs  hide  very  quickly  if  disturbed 
by  sudden  light  or  some  unusual  noise.  During  the 
day  they  hide  in  any  crevice,  fold  of  clothing,  or 
even  behind  a  convenient  leaf  which  offers  protec¬ 
tion.  Thus  one  finds  them  in  large  numbers  on  the 
porches,  behind  the  chair  cushions,  under  the  rugs 
and  in  folds  of  awnings.  On  one  estate,  each  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  porch  awnings  were  let  down,  over  a 
quart  of  earwigs  dropped  out  and  were  swept  up 
and  burned.  The  writer  has  seen  at  least  300  adult 
earwigs  in  one  of  the  servants’  halls  at  Newport. 
They  were  behind  the  cushions  in  the  chairs,  in 
folds  of  lace  curtains  and  even  on  the  table.  Bed¬ 
rooms  and  bathrooms  of  the  finest  houses  may  be 
invaded  by  occasional  adults  in  spite  of  careful 
watchfulness  and  screens.  They  are  decidedly  re¬ 
pulsive  when  found  crawling  rapidly  over  the  walls 
or  furniture  at  night.  The  stories  about  bodily 
harm  done  by  these  insects  are  without  foundation. 

Methods  of  Dispersion 

This  species  rarely,  if  ever,  spreads  by  flight;  in 
fact,  experimental  efforts  to  induce  these  insects  to 
use  their  delicate  and  complex  wings  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Many  cases  have  been  noted  where  adult 
earwigs  have  been  carried  long  distances  on  folds 
of  clothing.  Several  isolated  colonies  located  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  infestation  are  at  points 
where  automobiles  frequently  stop  while  their  own¬ 
ers  walk  about  the  extensive  grounds.  These  insects 
may  be  spread  while  hiding  in  the  packing  material 
or  the  soil  of  shipments  of  plants  and  general  nur¬ 
sery  stock.  One  dead  specimen  was  found  by  J.  J. 
Pilisbury,  Assistant  State  Entomologist  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  a  shipment  of  plants  from  Holland.  The 
writer  has  noted  these  insects  in  the  Fall  between 
the  toes  of  Dahlia  bulbs. 

Natural  Enemies 

A  parasitic  thread-like  worm  has  caused  the  death 


be  necessary.  Warm  evenings  should  be  selected  if 
possible,  as  on  such  nights  the  larvae  are  more  active. 

Directions  for  Using  Poison  Bran 

The  poison  bran  should  be  scattered  about  the 
ground  in  the  evening  just  before  dark.  Early  June 
is  the  best  time  for  spreading  the  poison,  but  some 
good  will  result  even  if  used  late  in  the  month  or 
early  in  July.  Scatter  the  bran  thinly  over  all  grass 
plots.  By  throwing  it  hard  with  a  wide  swing  of 
the  arm  it  can  be  scattered  more  evenly  and  quickly 
than  by  simply  dropping  it  from  the  fingers.  More 
material  should  be  applied  around  the  walls  of  the 
house  and  other  buildings,  along  the  edge  of  the 
walks,  walls,  fences  and  curbing,  and  around  trees, 
bushes  and  other  objects  which  are  apt  to  afford  a 
hiding  place  for  the  earwigs.  Do  not  sprinkle  the 
lawn  for  two  or  three  days  after  spreading  the  bran, 
for  this  washes  out  the  poison.  The  amount  of  ma¬ 
terials  given  in  the  formula  is  enough  for  an  ordi¬ 
nary  city  lot,  and  one  treatment  properly  applied 
should  kill  the  majority  of  earwigs  within  a  few 
days. 

Earwigs  crawl  about  at  night  and  if  neighboring 
property  is  not  treated  you  can  expect  them  back 
again  before  the  Summer  is  over.  If  co-operation  is 
possible,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  everyone  in 
the  same  block  scatter  poison  on  the  same  evening. 
If  a  vacant  lot  adjoins  your  property  you  will  be 
doing  yourself  a  service  to  poison  the  earwigs  on  it 
if  you  cannot  get  the  owner  to  do  it. 

Contact  Sprays 

Contact  sprays  which  would  burn  foliage  or  would 
be  objectionable  near  the  houses  on  account  of  their 
odor,  were  discarded.  Any  spray  used  on  plants 
when  they  are  in  full  bloom  tends  to  make  the  petals 
of  the  blossoms  fall.  A  contact  spray  which  has 
given  very  good  results  in  experimental  work  in 
Newport  is  made  as  follows : 

Soft  potash  soap.  30  ounces ;  water,  96  ounces ; 
nicotine  sulphate,  40  per  cent,  20  teaspoons. 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  a  little  of  the  water  over  a 
fire,  then  add  the  rest  of  the  water  and  the  nicotine 
This  makes  one  gallon  of  stock  solution 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  50  cents.  Use 
one  part  to  22  of  water: 

Common  laundry  soap,  y2  lb. ;  water, 
four  gallons;  nicotine  sulphate,  40  per 
cent,  five  teaspoons. 

The  soap  must  be  shaved  fine  and  dis¬ 
solved  in  about  one-third  of  the  water, 
then  the  rest  of  the  water  and  the  nico¬ 
tine  sulphate  are  added.  This  mixture  is 
applied  without  further  dilution  and  is 
therefore  practical  only  on  a  small  scale. 
It  does  not  give  as  good  results  as  that 
containing  potash  soap.  Fish-oil  soap  also 
was  tried  in  this  formula,  but  burned 
foliage  after  several  applications. 

The  foregoing  two,  being  contact  sprays, 
must  actually  hit  the  insects,  and  iiit 
them  well  or  death  is  not  assured.  For 
this  reason  thorough  spraying  must  be 
done  at  night,  the  insects  being  hit  with 
a  fine  mist  as  they  crawl  over  the  plants, 
vines  and  grass.  To  supplement  this 


sulphate. 


The  European  Earwig  ( Forficula  Auricularia )  Adult  females  at  left,  adult 
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night  spraying  it  is  well  to  treat  with  a 


larva 
July  18. 


of  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  earwig  larvae 
under  close  observation  in  the  laboratory.  This  worm 
lives  free  in  the  body  cavity  of  full-grown  larvae 
and  adult  earwigs.  The  average  measurements  of 
five  of  these  parasites  was  3)4  inches  by  1/48  inch. 
Various  other  parasites  are  reported  as  having  been 
reared  from  this  species  of  earwig  in  Europe,  but  at 
Newport  those  so  far  dissected  have  been  free  from 
parasites  except  in  the  case  of  one  small  unidentified 
larva  and  the  worm  just  referred  to.  Toads  eat 
earwig  larvae  readily  but  are  not  common  at  New¬ 
port.  Hens  devour  adult  earwigs  ravenously.  One 
hen  ate  10  of  these  insects  thrown  to  her  in  as  many 
seconds.  Under  natural  conditions  these  insects 
are  hidden  away  so  carefully  through  the  day  that 
fowls  can  hardly  be  considered  as  economically  im¬ 
portant  in  the  sense  of  controlling  the  insect. 


Control  Measures 


The 
use  of 
their 


be  effectively  controlled 
of  which  two  kinds  have 
effectiveness.  One  is  made  with 


earwig  can 
poison  bait, 


by  the 
proven 
sodium 


fluoride  and  bran,  the  other  with  bread  crumbs  and 
Paris  green.  Formula  for  poison  bran : 

Sodium  fluoride.  12  ounces;  molasses,  two  quarts; 
wheat  bran,  12  lbs. ;  water,  six  quarts. 

Dissolve  the  sodium  fluoride  in  the  water,  stir  in 
the  molasses.  Add  this  mixture  to  the  bran  and  mix 
thoroughly.  If  this  is  not  enough  liquid  to  wet  all 
of  the  bran,  a  little  more  water  can  be  added,  but  do 
not  have  it  wet  enough  to  drip  without  being 
pressed. 

Paris  Green  Poison  Bait 

The  use  of  poisoned  bread  bait  has  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  effective.  Some  authorities  report  that  it 
gave  far  better  results  than  any  other  mixture  that 
was  tried.  The  bait  is  prepared  as  follows : 

Stale  white  bread,  16  lbs.;  Paris  green,  1  lb.: 
water. 

Grind  the  bread  up  fine  in  a  meat-chopper  and 
mix  the  Paris  green  with  it  while  dry.  Stir  the  mix¬ 
ture  thoroughly,  slowly  adding  water  .enough  to 
make  a  mixture  that  will  run  through  the  fingers, 
and  one  which,  when  thrown  broadcast  with  some 
force,  will  break  up  into  small  particles.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  cheap  honey  or  molasses  to  the  mixture  in¬ 
creases  its  effectiveness,  but  is  not  necessary.  This 
bait  should  be  spread  broadcast  between  dusk  and 
9  P.  M.  in  gardens  and  on  lawns  near  vines  and 
shrubs.  It  should  be  thrown  with  considerable  force 
in  order  to  break  the  bait  up  into  smaller  pieces.  If 
the  infestation  is  heavy,  or  was  heavy  the  previous 
year,  three  applications,  covering  about  10  days,  may 


stream  of  the  same  material  any  crevices 
where  insects  are  plentiful  through  the 
day. 

Trapping 

Trapping  is  the  chief  method  of  control  recom¬ 
mended  by  European  authorities.  The  earwig  feeds 
at  night  and  hides  away  in  the  daytime,  crawling 
into  and  under  any  material  that  offers  shelter  from 
the  light  and  sun,  therefore,  they  are  very  easily 
trapped,  as  any  material  that  offers  a  hiding  place 
makes  a  good  trap. 

Flower  Pot  Trap. — An  ordinary  4-in.  flower  pot 
makes  an  excellent  trap.  Place  a  little  excelsior  or 
hay  in  the  bottom.  Stick  a  sharp  stick  in  the 
ground  and  place  the  flower  pot  on  it,  upside  down, 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  flower  pot  will  be  just  off 
the  ground.  The  earwigs  will  crawl  up  the  stick 
and  hide  away  in  the  grass  or  excelsior  in  the  early 
morning  and  can  be  shaken  into  a  pail  of  hot  water 
or  water  containing  a  little  kerosene,  to  kill  them. 

Bamboo  Trap. — Short  pieces  of  hollow  bamboo, 
such  as  ordinary  fishing  poles  are  made  of,  offer  an 
excellent  trap.  These  may  be  left  about  the  yard 
at  night  and  gathered  up  next  morning  and 'dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  flower  pot 
traps. 

Newspaper  Traps. — A  newspaper  folded  up  some¬ 
thing  like  a  paper  cap  or  made  into  a  cone  may  be 
used  as  a  trap  and  emptied  in  the  same  manner. 

Earwigs  will  be  found  in  the  grass,  on  lawns,  in 
the  gardens  and  around  fences  and  buildings.  They 
are  particularly  fond  of  Dahlias  and  if  there  are 
any  earwigs  on  the  premises  a  Dahlia  garden  is  the 
most  likely  place  to  look  for  them. 

Clean  Up 

The  work  of  controlling  the  earwig  can  be  aided 
very  materially  by  doing  away  with  all  trash  piles 
and  by  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  their  hiding 
places.  Vacant  lots  in  earwig  territory  should  not 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  weeds.  Watchfulness  and 
prompt  application  of  control  measures  will  prevent 
many  colonies  from  being  established.  Don’t  think 
because  you  live  in  a  section  that  has  never  been 
troubled  with  earwigs  that  you  are  immune.  The 
automobile  or  airplane  that  stops  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  today,  may  have  been  in  earwig  territory 
yesterday. 


Cabbage  Maggot 

The  Colorado  Station  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  about  this  pest :  To  control  cabbage  maggots 
dissolve  one  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride 
of  mercury)  in  10  gallons  of  water,  and  pour  a  half 
teacupful  around  each  cabbage  plant  three  or  four 
days  after  they  have  been  set  in  the  field.  Three 
such  applications  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  a 
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August  1,  loni 


Let's  STOP 
LOOK  and 

LISTEN 


Let'  s  consider  this  question  of 
farm  power. 

Should  farming  be  done 

With  Horses? 

With  Tractors? 
or  With  Horses  and  Tractors? 

ALL  THREE — There  are  three 
kinds  of  farming  in  America  — 
Horse  Farming/PowerFarming  and 
Horse  and  Power  Farming. 

Possibilities  for  profit  com¬ 
mence  when  the  farmer  gets  his 
farm  into  the  right  power  class. 


If  yours  is  a  horse  farm - 

horse  farm  it. 

If  yours  is  a  power  farm - 

power  farm  it. 

If  it  is  a  combination  horse  and 
power  farm — select  the  combina¬ 
tion  that  fits  best. 

Ol  iver  offers  tools  for  ail  three 
kinds  of  farming. 

Ol  iver  Dealers  and  Salesmen 
will  be  glad  to  assist  you,  or  send 
the  coupon,  first  checking  the 
tools  that  interest  you. 


Check  in  the  square  opposite  the  tool  that  interests  you — fill  in  your  name  and  address — clip 
the  coupon  and  send  to  OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO.,  1420  Mayflower, 
Harrisburg,-  3-5  Jones  Street,  Rochester. 

Name . . . . . . . . . . . — 

R.  D . City . . . . . State . . . . . 


TRACTOR  TOOLS 


HORSE  TOOLS 


□  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  18-28  Tractor 

□  28-44  Tractor 

□  Row  Crop  Equipment 


□  Corn  Picker-Husker 

□  Potato  Digger 


Threshers: 

□  22x36  □  28x46  □  32x56 

□  Combine 

□  Hoe  Drill 

□  Disc  Drill 

□  Fertilizer  Drill 


Tractor  Gangs: 

□  2  □  3  □  4  Plow 

□  218  □  31 8  Big  Base  Plows 

Fallovators  : 

□  Duck  Foot  □  Spring  Tooth 

Harrows: 

□  Disc  □  Spike 

□  Spring  Tooth 


□  Sulky  Plow 

□  Two-Way  Plow 

□  Gang  Plow 

□  Walking  Plow 


□  Quack  Grass  Harrow 

□  Disc  Harrow 

□  Spike  Harrow 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 


□  Hoe  Drill 

□  Disc  Drill 

□  Fertilizer  Drill 

□  Planter  and  Seeder 


□  Manure  Spreader 

□  Farm  Truck 

□  Wagon 

□  Potato  Digger 

RNY-8. 


week  or  10  days  where  heavy  infestations 
occur. 

Cauliflower,  turnips,  radishes  and  manv 
other  members  of  the  mustard  family  0f 
vegetables  are  also  subject  to  cabbage 
maggot  injury. 

Small  flies"  that  are  the  adult  form  of 
the  pest  lay  their  eggs  near  the  base  of 
the  stalks  of  the  plants  or  on  the  ground 
nearby.  The  eggs  hatch  in  four  or  live 
days  and  the  small  maggots  feed  on  the 
stems  of  the  plants  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

Fertilizer  for  Fall  Grain 
and  Seeding- 

What  is  considered  the  best  fertilizer 
for  Fall  grain  where  one  is  to  seed  down’ 

.New  York.  J.  e.  x. 

What  is  the  “best”  fertilizer  cannot 
be  stated  in  a  general  way.  Soils  differ 
widely  in  their  content  of  plant  food,  de¬ 
pending  on  their  physical  make-up  and 
how  they  have  been  handled.  In  a  rota¬ 
tion  where  clover  is  used  regularly,  a 
fair  amount  of  nitrogen  is  likely  to  he 
found.  When  the  land  is  handled  other¬ 
wise,  nitrates  may  be  scarce  unless  there 
have  been  heavy  dressings  of  barnyard 
manure,  or  fertilizer  containing  at  least 
4  per  cent  nitrogen  has  been  applied  to 
the  crops. 

Most  of  our  soils  are  lacking  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  so  that  any  crop,  especially 
one  making  seed,  needs  8  or  9  per  cent 
of  this. 

Potash  gives  strength  to  straw,  as 
everyone  knows  who  has  seen  grain 
where  a  brush  heap  lias  been  burned.  The 
straw  stands  straight,  with  no  thought 
of  lodging.  Potash  is  also  believed  to 
help  nitrogen  in  getting  about  in  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  plants.  The  quick  action  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash  suggests  this.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  considerable  potash  in  many 
subsoils,  but  that  does  not  help  shallow 
growing  plants  like  grain.  Most  of  their 
feeding  is  in  the  top  five  or  six  inches. 
They  need  potash  there. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
an  analysis  running  4-8-5,  which  means 
4  per  cent  nitrogen,  8  phosphoric  acid 
and  5  potash,  is  not  too  much  for  grain 
where  grass  is  to  be  seeded.  This  is  not 
a  hard  and  fast  rule,  but  the  result  of 
considerable  farm  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation.  w.  w.  II. 


Strawberries  in  Hill  Culture 

(Continued  from  Page  814) 
of  Big  Joe,  one  of  Dr.  Burrill,  one-half 
row  of  Lucky  Strike  and  two  of  Masto¬ 
don,  the  latter  two  everbearers.  The 
blossoms  were  kept  pinched  off  the  ever¬ 
bearers  until  about  July  1,  and  they  gave 
us  some  very  nice  berries,  commencing 
about  August  1,  being  loaded  with  bloom 
and  berries  when  it  froze  up. 

The  plants  having  been  well  fertilized 
and  cared  for,  and  having  had  the  run¬ 
ners  all  pinched  off,  were  very  vigorous 
when  the  bearing  season  commenced  this 
year,  and  ripened  some  of  the  nicest  and 
largest  berries  I  ever  saw.  One  Big  Joe 
weighed  1 %  ounces.  The  total  yield  this 
year  for  the  patch  was  246  quarts,  and 
we  ought  to  get  quite  a  few  everbearers 
this  Fall.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  7,(142 
quarts  to  the  acre.  I  would  call  that  a 
pretty  fair  yield,  though  the  extremely 
hot  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  June 
and  the  fore  part  of  July  seemed  to  scald 
a  lot  of  the  nicest  berries  with  a  white 
blister,  and  then  they  would  rot.  And 
that,  combined  with  the  purple  spot, 
which  again  got  in  its  work  after  spray¬ 
ing  ceased,  must  have  cut  down  the  yield 
of  the  patch  by  more  than  50  quarts. 

However,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  experiment  which  will  be  continued, 
but  future  plantings  of  Big  Joe  and 
Gandy  will  be  26  or  28  inches  apart,  as 
they  are  such  rampant  growers  that  the 
shorter  distance  rather  crowds  them. 

A  partial  test  also  convinces  me  that 
it  will  pay  to  mulch  thoroughly. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  johs  r.  willson. 


The  Bookshelf 

Thirty  Years  War  for  Wild  Life, 
by  William  T.  Ilornaday,  Sc.  D.  Dr. 
Hornaday  is  internationally  known  as  an 
eminent  naturalist,  a  delightful  writer  on 
wild  animals  and  their  habits,  and  an 
enthusiastic  friend  and  protector  of  our 
disappearing  wild  life.  This  book  dis¬ 
cusses  the  long  and  often  disheartening 
struggle  to  protect  game  birds,  fur  seals 
and  a  variety  of  other  creatures  from 
complete  destruction.  It  is  written  with 
(lie  warmth  and  enthusiasm  that  make 
Dr.  Ilornaday’s  books  so  impressive,  and 
it  tells  a  sad  story  of  man’s  greed  and 
cruelty,  in  the  senseless  destruction  of 
the  wearers  of  fur  and  feather.  Wiser 
laws  now  offer  us  some  hope,  but  there 
is  need  of  ceaseless  warfare  to  hold  the 
measure  of  protection  now  won.  An  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  book  for  the  rural 
library.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York ;  292  pages,  illustrated ; 
price  §2.50. 
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News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  Pennsylvania  Federal-State  Crop 
Reporting  Service  issued  its  July  Fruit 
Crop  Report,  in  part  as  follows:  “Hail 
did  considerable  damage  to  apples  in 
some  orchards  in  the  commercial  section 
of  Pennsylvania  during  .Tune  [This  is 
still  occurring  in  mid-July].  The  June 
drop  was  reported  to  be  quite  heavy,  but 
the  fruit  is  mostly  of  good  size  and  grow¬ 
ing  nicely.  Aphids  are  very  bad  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Commercial  growers 
in  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  region  of 
Pennsylvania  expect  50  per  cent  of  a 
full  crop.  Reports  from  170  orchardists 
in  all  sections  of  the  State  indicate  pros¬ 
pective  apple  production,  as  a  percentage 
of  a  full  crop  to  be  .by  varieties :  All 
early  varieties,  59 ;  Red  Astraclian,  51 ; 
Early  Harvest,  48;  Transparent,  50; 
Wealthy,  05;  all  late  varieties,  59;  Jona¬ 
than,  49;  Grimes,  00;  Rome,  39;  Ben 
Davis.  43 ;  Gano,  48 ;  McIntosh,  50 ;  R. 
I.  Greening,  50 ;  •Stayman,  50;  York,  00; 
Baldwin,  02 ;  Northern  Spy,  49.  There 
was  a  heavy  set  of  peaches  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  this  year  and  thinning  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  many  orchards  although  it  is  ne¬ 
glected  often  enough.  Cumberland-Shen- 
andoah  growers  expect  almost  three- 
fourths  of  a  full  crop,  with  Elberta  aver¬ 
aging  79  per  cent.  Grapes  set  well  in 
Pennsylvania  and  there  are  many  berries 
to  the  bunch.  Some  leaf  hoppers  and 
berry  moth  are  reported,  but  are  not 
doing  any  serious  injury.” 

The  first  carlot  sales  of  early  apples 
to  be  reported  from  Pennsylvania  brought 
$1.25  per  bushel  F.  O.  B.  for  Yellow 
Transnarents.  Cherries  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  "canneries  were  bringing  four  cents 
per  pound  for  U.  S.  No.  l’s,  314  for  No. 
2's,  and  2Va  cents  for  No.  3’s  in  one  in¬ 
stance.  but  in  all  others  reported  the 
top  price  was  314  cents.  Some  of  the 
cherries  show  hail,  but  most  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  cherries  grading  low  are  doing 
so  because  of  immaturity.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  cherries  are  showing  much  brown 
rot  and  considerable  sun  scald. 

The  codling  moth  is  causing  plenty  of 
damage  in  at  least  a  few  of  the  southern 
Pennsylvania  orchards ;  in  two  widely 
separated  orchards,  it  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  any  apples  on  the  trees  about 
the  packing  houses  which  were  not  at 
least  stung,  many  of  the  apples  even 
containing  half  a  dozen  _  worms.  The 
farther  away  from  the  packing  houses,  the 
less  the  worm  injury.  The  orchard  lug 
boxes  in  these  packing  houses  help  ex¬ 
plain  much  of  this;  we  dragged  down 
from  the  stacks  enough  nests  of  three 
boxes  each  to  show  that  the  majority 
were  concealing  at  least  one  moth,  which 
promptly  flew  out  into  the  orchard  when 
disturbed.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
screening  of  the  lug  storage  houses  or 
the  adoption  of  some  way  of  killing  the 
pupating  worm  in  the  boxes  may  be  a 
necessity  in  some  cases.  In  the  North¬ 
west.  where  the  codling  moth  is  even 
more  of  a  problem,  steaming  of  the  lug 
boxes  js  now  being'  used  to  eliminate  at 
least  one  source  of  worms. 

■Speaking  about  beneficial  bugs,  the  Big 
Y  Bulletin  of  the  Yakima  Fruit  Growers 
Association  states  that  in  the  M  enat- 
chee  district  of  Washington,  the  “lady- 
bug  method”  of  aphis  control  has  gained 
such  support  from  orchardists  that  the 
bugs  are  now  quoted  at  a  fixed  market 
price,  and  a  number  of  people  have  em¬ 
barked  in  the  business  of  supplying  them 
in  quantities.”  Growers  who  have  used 
them  recommend  placing  the  ladybugs 
about  the  orchard  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
to  .the  acre,  and  assert  that  their  use  has 
helped  noticeably  in  keeping  down  _  the 
aphis  population.  The  bugs  are  obtained 
from  the  hilltops,  where  they  hi-bernate 
among  the  rocks.  They  are  shoveled  into 
sacks  and  placed  in  cold  storage  until 
they  are  to  'be  used  when  they  are  metis- 
ured  out  by  an  actual  count  of  a  definite 
bulk.  They  are  quoted  at  a  price  of  $1 
per  thousand.  “Eight  million  of  these 
ladybugs  were  released  this  Spring  after 
eight  months  hibernation  in  cold  storage 
to  help  control  aphis  in  the  orchards 
and  gardens  of  Merced  County,  Calif.” 

Peach  trees  .surely  are  prodigal  in  the 
number  of  fruit  buds  they  form,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Roy  E.  Marshall  in  Michigan 
Technical  Bulletin  116,  The  Fruiting 
Habit  of  the  Pea  eh  as  •Influenced  by 
Pruning  Practices.  “Fruit  bud  formation 
is  not  a  limiting  factor  in  peach  pro¬ 
duction.  An  average  mature  tree  of  mod¬ 
erate  vigor  probably  produces  at  least 
25,000  fruit  buds.  A  good  yield  for  such 
a  tree  is  about  five  bushels.  Theoretically, 
less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  .total  fruit 
buds  formed  on  such  a  tree  are  enough 
to  produce  a  crop.  In  fact,  a  good  crop 
front'  trees  with  90  per  cent  killed  buds 
has  been  reported  and  experienced  fruit 
growers  are  generally  satisfied  if  half 
of  the  fruit  buds  survive  the  Winter  and 
early  Spring.” 

A  marked  copy  of  the  Growers’  Gazette, 
official  publication  of  the  North  Central 
Washington  Growers’  Association  and 
Central  Washington  Growers’  Association 
in  the  Northwest,  was  sent  .by  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  friend,  who  called  attention  to 
the  following  item  :  “The  question,  'Does 
it  pay  to  thin  pears?’  is  quickly  and  simply 
answered  by  the  following  list  of  figures.  It 
shows  clearly  that  a  grower  can  pull  off 
half  his  crop  and  still  maintain  his  tonnage. 
According  to  a  large  amount  of  samples 
and  checks,  it  takes  10,666  two-inch  pears 
to  make  a  ton,  8,533  2  1/16-inch  pears  to 


make  a  ton,  7,529  2*4 -inch  pears,  5,819 
2% -inch  pears,  5,333  2 1/2 -inch  pears, 
4,413  2% -inch  pears,  and  3,555  2% -inch 
pears.  Exactly  one  half  as  many  2 Va¬ 
in  ch  pears  make  up  a  ton  as  compared 
with  a  ton  of  two-inch  pears.  These  are 
startling  figures  and  something  that  has 
not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  grower 
in  the  past.”  It  is  probable  that  the  same 
situation  would  be  true  in  general  for 
apples,  although  no  such  figures  are 
available.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  export  markets  often  prefer  the 
smaller  sizes  of  apples,  apple  thinning 
would  be  a  much  more  important  opera¬ 
tion  in  Southern  Pennsylvania. 

Bulletin  166  of  the  Georgia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  “Cultivated  Berries,”  shows 
the  portions  of  the  day  when  blackberry 
flowers  open  and  the  fruit  ripens.  About 
66  per  cent  of  the  flowers  op'en  during 
the  forenoon  and  40  per  cent  of  these 
open  between  eight  and  12  o’clock.  While 
light  appears  necessary  for  the  proper 
opening  of  the  blossoms,  it  has  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  ripening  of  the  berries, 
since  about  as  many  berries  ripen  during 
the  night  as  in  the  day.  The  ripening  is 
fairly  uniform  during  the  24-hour  period. 
Raspberries  show  somewhat  the  same  re¬ 
sponse  from  our  observations,  although 
the  bulletin  does  not  refer  to  them,  since 
raspberries  are  not  adapted  to  Georgia 
conditions,  except  in  a  few  of  the  higher 
and  more  northerly  parts. 

In  far-off  Montana,  where  apples  are 
grown  in  considerable  amounts  in  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  investigations  were  started 
in  1914  to  determine  why  many  of  the 
apple  trees  there  were  failing  to  make 
normal  growth  ;  some  were  dying  in  a 
peculiar  way.  Briefly  the  situation  was 
as  follows :  The  bench  lands  of  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley  which  were  planted  to  or¬ 
chards  were  not  very  fertile  to  begin  with. 
Clean  tillage  was  practiced  without  re¬ 
turning  any  organic  matter  to  the  soil; 
this  resulted  in  the  same  ill  effects  ob¬ 
served  in  all  the  orchard  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  trees  were  starved ; 
the  soil  was  actually  burned  out  by  con¬ 
tinued  clean  cultivation.  Montana  Bul¬ 
letin  241  now  urges  an  intelligent  combi¬ 
nation  of  irrigation,  fertilizing,  and  cover 
crops,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  without 
the  latter,  the  first  two  will  not  maintain 
or  build  up  the  soil.  e.  h.  sudds. 


Coast  to  Coast  Tour 


The  mountain  landscape,  Squaw  Sad¬ 
dle  Mountain  in  the  distance,  and  the 
wonderful  yellow  color  of  the  lava  dust 
soil,  sticks  in  the  memory,  but  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  the  grapejuice  that 
was  served  us  just  before  we  went  on. 
It  was  not  too  sharp  or  strong  as  some¬ 
times  grapejuice  is.  There  was  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  the  beverage  one  was 
offered,  though  we  encountered  our  limit 
after,  the  second  glass. 

N gw  Yorkers  had  the  first  big  laugh  in 
years  hearing  of  sawdust  used  in  fur¬ 
naces  instead,  of  coal.  Ten  loads  of  saw¬ 
dust,  and  in  Wenatchee  you  are  fixed  to 
stand  a  hard  Winter.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  sawdust  at  $7.50  a  load. 

Victoria 

We  were  pleased  to  find  that  a  bus 
ride  through  Victoria  had  been  arranged 
for  us.  The  ship  docked  for  an  hour  so 
that  we  might  have  this  opportunity  to 
see  what  has  been  called  a  typical  Eng¬ 
lish  city.  On  the  dock  was  waiting  a 
shipment  of  race  horses  from  the  current 
fair.  Victoria  is  so  withdrawn  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  outside  influence 
has  hardly  touched  her.  Some  famous 
retired  Englishmen  have  homes  here.  The 
effect  is  most  European,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  invites  one  to  get  out  and  walk.  I 
Avould  like  to  go  back  again. 

Vancouver 

We  took  a  ride  out  into  the  country, 
thankful  that  our  long  stay  in  Vancouver 
permitted  leisure.  The  Chinese  are  said 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  truck  farming, 
though  land  is  owned  mostly  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  is  said  that  a  Chinaman  leaves 
the  soil  he  rents  in  better  condition  than 
when  he  takes  it.  Celery,  leeks,  lettuce 
and  onions  looked  thrifty,  but  an  expert 
market  gardener  from.  Long  Island  was 
not  satisfied.  Here  you  own  land  but  it 
does  not  own  you.  A  Chinaman  does  all 
the  work.  New  York  farmers  would  like 
to  copy.  i.  u. 
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_  In  response  to  some  requests  we  are 
giving  the  rates  again  for  the  All-expense 
Second  Annual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 
These  rates  include  all  meals,  all  sight¬ 
seeing  trips  and  tips.  It  is  a  low  rate 
for  a  high-class  excursion. 

The  all  expense  rates  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  Tour  from  New  York  City 
and  return  are  as  follows  : 

One  person  in  upper  berth  . $317.40 

One  person  in  lower  berth  .  342.40 

Two  persons  in  lower  berth 

(each)  .  324.40 

Two  persons  in  compartment 

(each)  .  347.40 

Three  persons  in  „  compartment 

(each)  . 334.40 

Two  persons  1  in  ^drawing-room  .  • 

(each)  . .  364.4(U 

Three  persons  in  drawing-room  7 

( each )  .......  7. . 347.40 

Four  persons  yin  drawing-room 

(each)  r*T, . : .  3.34.40; 

Deduct  the  following  amounts  from 
above  rates,  if  departing  from  Albany, 
$5.12  less ;  Schenectady,  $6.07  less ; 
Utica,  $10.57  less;  Syracuse,  $13.63 

less ;  Rochester,  $18.25  less ;  Buffalo. 
$22.22  less.  Correspondingly  low  rates 
from  your  home  town  upon  application. 

Children  12  years  and  over  full  fare. 
Rates  for  children  under  12  years  upon 
application. 

Send  $6.00  as  deposit  with  your  reser¬ 
vation. 

We  want  to  explain  that  three  in  a 
compartment  or  four  in  a  drawing-room 
necessitates  that  two  persons  occupy  one 
of  the  berths  together.  This  is  true  of 
two  in  an  upper  or  lower  berth.  It  is  all 
right  for  slender  people,  but  for  two 
weeks  it  might  be  a  hardship.  Each  one 
will  know  how  he  wants  to  arrange  for 
his  comfort,  but  we  simply  mention  what 
might  be  a  drawback  and  not  fully 
understood. 

One  friend  inquires  about  taking  a 
small  child.  We  do  not  think  it  wise. 
The  constant  travel,  the  change  of  habits 
and  food  and  water,  might  seriously 
upset  a  young  child.  We  think  a  child 
younger  than  nine  or  10  would  be  very 
weary,  from  the  constant  change  and  the 
parents  would  have  a  better  time  if  they 
did  not  have  this  worry  for  fear  the  child 
would  become  ill. 

Wenatchee 

“Just  New  Yorkers !”  said  a  member 
of  our  party. 

For  there  was  a  long  line  of  Wenat¬ 
chee  natives  waiting  to  see  us  get  off 
the  train.  We  didn’t  know  then  that 
they  had  come  to  show  us  through  the 
orchards,  but  they  had  60  automobiles 
waiting  for  us.  This  didn't  cost  us  any¬ 
thing.  It  was  the  good-will  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  business  men's  association. 

We  spent  the  whole  afternoon  riding- 
through  the  orchards  which  in  August 
were  bending  over  props.  So  heavily 
laden  were  the  trees  with  fruit,  that 
propping  is  a  nice  business  we  were  told. 
Every  man  a  professional  orchardist, 
every  apple  a  “Skookum.”  Seriously,  the 
leading  apples  out  there  are  Winesaps 
and  Delicious,  “Skookum,”  the  trade¬ 
mark. 
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PEONIES 

Solangre,  Dbl„  $3.00  -  Cath.  Parry,  Sgl„  $3.00 
Flashlight,  Jap.,  $3.00 

One  of  each  and  new  Catalog  of  190  varieties  for  $4.00. 
I.  S.  HENDRICKSON,  Box  RNY,  Jame.port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

NORTH  AMERICAN 

Ferns  and  Wildflowers 

Over  300  varieties  of  native  plants  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  We  grow  Arbutus,  Fringed  Gentian, 
Ladyslippers  and  other  rare  varieties. 

Visitors  welcome— Catalog  free 
GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vt. 

POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Dunlap.  $4.00.  Mastodon,  $5.50.  Win.  Beit. 
Corsican,  Big  Joe.  $4.50  per  hundred.  60  other  varie¬ 
ties  described  in  Price  List,  on  request.  Also  Runner 
Plants.  Pleasant  Valley  Farm,  Millbury,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  Howard  17.  Sample  or  Dunlap 

$1.25  per  25— $4.50  per  lOo— $37.50  per  1000 
GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vt. 

POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY 

PI  A  NT3  f°r  August  and  Fall:  Layer  Straw- 
1  1— ‘/A  1 X  1  berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Aspara¬ 
gus  Plants  for  September  and  Fall.  Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Hays,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  ™  “t  U,"CV "35 

years.  $1  per  100.  *4  per  500,  $7  per  1000,  postpaid. 
HUFF  BROTHERS  -  Burnham,  Maine 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  $6.00,  Grimm  Alfalfa 
$8.00.  White  Sweet  Clover  $3.00.  All  60-lb. 
bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  satisfied. 

GEORGE  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas 


Poison  Ivy 

is  a  Menace  to  Health 

Guard  your  family  and  friends  against 
the  discomforts  of  ivy  poisoning  by 
removing  its  cause. 

Kill  the  entire  plant  with 

Easily  —  Quickly  —  Permanently 

Just  dust  ATLACIDE  CALCIUM 
CHLORATE  from  the  handy  sifter 
can  on  the  leaves  and  stems  or  dilute 
in  water  and  apply  with  a  sprayer. 
Kills  roots  as  well  as  tops  of  all 
weeds.  Non-poisonous  to  livestock  or 
people. 

Ask  Your 
Dealer  />^< 

MAIL  COUPON 

Chipman  Chemical  Engineering  Co.,  Inc., 

136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  complete  literature  on 
Atlacide. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

□  I  am  enclosing  $1.50  for  ZV2  lbs.  ,  Trans. 

□  I  am  enclosing  $7.00  for  50  lbs.  I  porta- 

□  I  am  enclosing  $13.50  for  100  lbs.  f  tion 

□  I  am  enclosing  $20.00  for  200  lbs.  '  prepa 

Name  . 

Address  . . . 

City  . State  . 

RNY-8-1-31 
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Grape  Hoppers 

NOW 


(ARAPE  HOPPERS 
^  (also  called 


Thrips)  are  causing  _  ' 
wide-spread  destruc-  • 
tion.  Doubtless,  they  are  busy  in 
your  vineyard  also.  You  must  _stop 
them  quickly  to  save  your  crop. 

HAMMOND’S 

Thrip  Juice 

Kills  by  Contact 

This  dependable  insecticide  was  first  used 
in  1883  to  control  leaf  hoppers  on  Grapes. 
IXops,  etc.  For  48  years,  grape  growers 
have  relied  upon  it  to  protect  their  crops 
from  loss  caused  by  Thrips  and  Aphis.  It 
kills  by  contact,  quickly  and  effectively. 

Stocks  Immediately  Available 

See  your  dealer  at  once.  If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  the  reliable  HAMMOND’S  Thrip  Juice, 
order  direct  from  us  at  $4.00  per  gallon. 
We  will  ship  promptly,  freight  prepaid. 

CAUTION  —  Insist  on  the  dependable 
HAMMOND’S.  You  cannot  afford  to  risk 
your  crop  with  imitations. 

HAMMOND’S  PAINT  &  SLUG-SHOT  WORKS 

Beacon  -  New  York 


■CMS  Bulb _ _ 

Idils,  Crocus.  Write  for  Book  today  VARIETIES 
«JAME8  VICKS,  357  Pleasant  &t  rU'utnu?ee1 
7#  Rochester,  N.  Y.  “The  Flo2oerCity,’^L^t!ff^. 


Write  Tod 


Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Daffodils 

a  j  v  Uwuac  PrettV  beds  in  early  Sprinv* - 

B°°k  free’  “nd  sPecial  offers  to  yoS.  Bulb  l.l 

lAy fi  WM.  HENRY  MAULE  Bonk  W 

•M  f  1  363  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  lr00**Arr 

for  summer  and  fall 

Delphiniums,  Phlox,  Oriental 
P/PPies.  Lupines,  and  261  others. 
Wiil  live  outdoors  in  Winter  and 
bloom  next  Summer.  Catalog  free 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 
HAMPTON  BAYS  V  NEW  YORK 


PERENNIAL 
FLOWER 
PLANTS 


FR  V  stocky  Re-rooted  Plants 
I  Postpaid  to  You 

Golden  S.  Bleaching,  Easy  Bleaching.  Fordhoolc  S 
Emperor.  2  doz.,  25c;  100.  35c;  500.  $1.50;  1000 
$2.50.  Beet,  Cabbage,.  Cauliflower,  Endive,  Mangle’ 
Pepper,  Tomato,  Aster,  same  price  tuangie. 

CLICK’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown.  Pa. 


PI  A 1VTQ  Se^*  by  Ex»ress  or  Parcel  Post  „„„„ 
1  Lrlil  1  ij  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  ()|,  5000 

Cabbage  . $10.°45  jfoo  $T6Vil 

Celery  &  B.  Sprouts  . 60  1.65  2.75  2  50 

Catalog  free.  t  c.  E.  FIELD.  Sewell.  New  Jersey 
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Hitch  more  science  to 
your  plow — 

Use  Armour  Fertilizers 


Hake  4 
gvenjAcre  1 
Dolts 


THE  number  of  well-nourished  heads  of  wheat  grown  on  the 
acre  largely  determines  the  acre  yield  and  growing  cost  per 
hmshel.  Armour’s  Winter  Wheat  Fertilizers  are  so  formulated 
as  to  force  a  heavy  fall  root  growth  and  prolific  early  spring 
stooling.  More  stems— more  wheat.  See  your  Armour  Dealer. 

•/frmour  Fertilizer  WorAs 

General  Offices 

111  West  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


uSSutl 

IUIER  WO 


For  Quick  Clearance  At  Less 
Than  Aetna)  Manufacturing  Cost 

2,500  SASH 

Brand  New!  Perfect  Condition! 

White  pine  sash  glazed  with  4  lights  of 
glass.  Well  puttied.  Frames  1%-in.  thick, 
Hi4-in.  side  and  top  rails,  414-in.  bottom 
rail,  1-in.  dividing  bars. 

Size  2  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft.  3VJ  fi»-|  /JO  g>st 
in.  in  lots  of  5  or  more.. 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO..  Cresskill,  N.  J. 
Mail  Orders  Filled  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


POTATO  DIGGERS 

The  “Success  Junior’’  for  the  small 
grower  and  the  Elevator  Digger  for 
the  larger  producer.  Both  big  labor 
savers  and  money  makers.  Let  us  help 
you  make  more  money  for  your  po¬ 
tato  crop  this  year. 

Ask  for  description  of  these  Farqu- 
har  and  Iron  Age  Diggers.  Harvest 
the  early  crop  with  a  “Success  Junior.” 

A.  B.FarquharCo.,  Limited,  Box230,  York,  Pa. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1. 00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


In  this  Great 

PORTABLE  SILO 

Imagine  it— a  silo  you  can 
move  from  place  to  place 
as  requirements  demand — a  silo  that  does  everything 
anyone  expects  a  silo  to  do — a  silo  so  splendidly  built 
it  will  give  many,  many  years  of  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice.  As  to  actual  feeding  advantages  the  Denning 
Portable  Silo  is 

Guaranteed  Equal  to  High  Priced 
Silos  at  a  Fraction  of  their  Cost 

The  only  silo  the  renting  farmer  can  afford  to  erect 
because  he  can  move  it  when  he  moves.  Scientifi¬ 
cally  built  of  weather  resisting  materials.  Easy  to 
erect — no  experience  or  extra  materials  needed. 
May  be  stored  when  not  in  use. 

When  you’ve  emptied  it,  and  want  to 
change  location,  simply  move  your 

sections  to  de-  - 

sired  spot  and 

Sut  them  up. 

fo  fuss— no  de¬ 
lays.  No  new 
costs.  Get  all  the  facts  about  this  rev¬ 
olutionary  portable  silo.  Write  today 
—ask  for  Free  Feeding  Table. 

Illinois  Wire  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  R8  *  4'  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 


MOVE  YOUR 
DENNING 
ANYWHERE— 
ANYTIME 


FREE  — 

ENSILAGE 
Feeding  Table 


Am mammm 

fiiiiiSSEV 

Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  Londoo,  0 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  Vegetables  in  two  hours  on  the 

“GRANGER” 

Home  Hot  Water  Drier 

Cheaper  than  canning— No  jars — No  sugar— 
Less  work— Cost  $6  up.  Send  for  catalog  F. 

EASTERN  MFD.  CO.,  259  S.  4tli  St.,  J>HILA.,1>A 


CIDER 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES. 

Large  and  small  grape 
crushers,  apple  graters, 
pumps,  screens,  cloths, 
racks,  roadside  mills.  How  to  keep  eider  sweet  and 
make  vinegar  quick.  Catalogue  tree, 

PALMER  BROS.  Box  R  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.— When  Charles  Harring¬ 
ton,  30  years  old,  who  gave  the  address 
735  Park  Avenue,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  was 
arraigned  July  16  in  the  Homicide  Court, 
New  York,  in  the  death  of  George  Kened- 
ele.v,  60,  of  415  W.  Twenty-third  Street, 
after  Harrington’s  ear  struck  him  at 
Ninth  Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street  on 
June  26,  a  police  record  revealed  that 
the  prisoner  was  being  sought  on  an¬ 
other  homicide  charge  in  Hoboken.  It 
also  showed  that,  since  1016,  Harring¬ 
ton  had  been  arrested  12  times  for  vari¬ 
ous  offenses,  serving  two  terms  in  Sing 
Sing  for  hold-ups,  another  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  for  carrying  a  pistol  and  having 
been  discharged  or  received  suspended 
sentences  on  six  other  occasions  on 
burglary  or  larceny  charges.  Harring¬ 
ton  pleaded  not  guilty  to  homicide  in  the 
death  of  Kenedeley  and  Magistrate  Ren- 
aud  committed  him  to  the  Tombs  with¬ 
out  bail. 

Throe  Brooks  Field  officers  and  one 
flying  cadet  were  killed  July  16  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  when  two  planes  in 
which  they  were  riding  crashed  head-on 
at  an  altitude  of  about  400  feet  four 
miles  south  of  the  airdrome.  The  dead 
are  Major  Charles  V.  Hart,  54,  flight 
surgeon  of  the  held  and  pilot  of  one  of 
the  planes;  Captain  Carloss  J.  Chamber¬ 
lin,  student  at  the  school  of  aviation 
medicine  at  Brooks  Field;  Lieutenant  K. 
Austin  Rogers,  25,  flying  instructor,  and 
Cadet  Endicott  Longaere.  24.  student  in 
the  basic  stage  at  the  field.  Lieutenant 
Rogers  and  Cadet  Longaere,  in  a  basic 
training  plane,  were  returning  to  the  air 
field  to  land  while  Major  Hart  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Chamberlin  had  taken  off  only  a 
few  minutes  before  the  crash  in  a  pri¬ 
mary  training  ship.  According  to  officers 
who  saw  the  collision  from  the  field,  the 
planes  locked  wings,  the  terrific  impact 
whirling  them  almost  completely  around. 
They  struck  the  earth  300  yards  apart  on 
a  farm  and  were  demolished. 

Mrs.  Angelina  Loring  Avery,  of  Willi- 
mantic,  Conn.,  youngest  of  the  six  sur¬ 
viving  “real  daughters”  of  the  American 
Revolution,  was  92  years  old  July  16. 
Mrs.  Avery  is  the  daughter  of  Solomon 
Loring,  who  enlisted  in  the  Continental 
Army  and  served  as  an  aide  to  Colonel 
Yose.  who  was  stationed  with  Washing¬ 
ton  on  the.  Hudson,  for  two  years.  She 
was  born  in  1839  to  the  soldier’s  third 
wife,  when  he  was  74  years  old.  A  shower 
of  congratulatory  postcards  from  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  featured  her  celebration.  She 
is  in  good  health.  Mrs.  Avery  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Revolutionary  stock  on  her 
mother's  side  as  well. 

Three  bandits  held  up  the  Bueklev 
State  Bank,  Buckley.  Ill..  July  17.  anil 
killed  a  deputy  sheriff  in  cold  blood  when 
their  flight,  with  their  loot  of  $5,200.  was 
halted  as  their  ear  went  into  a  ditch. 
Three  hours  later  all  three  robbers,  two 
wounded,  had  been  captured  and  every 
cent  of  the  plunder  was  recovered.  The 
slayer  gave  his  name  as  Mulaehiski.  He 
had  been  shot  in  the  head.  His  com¬ 
panions  gave  their  names  as  Joseph 
Bornes  and  Joseph  Lanigan  of  Chicago. 

Two  persons  were  killed  and  eight  in¬ 
jured  at  Johnson  City.  Tenn.,  July  17, 
as  a  windstorm  blew  down  several  trees 
under  which  a  crowd  attending  a  road 
dedication  program  had  taken  refuge. 
Mrs.  George  Hughes,  of  Kingsport,  wife 
of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Bor¬ 
den  Mills  there,  and  John  Hamilton, 
Johnson  City  merchant,  were  killed.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Henry  H.  Horton  and  Edwin  P. 
Morrow,  former  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
were  among  those  on  the  program  dedi¬ 
cating  the  Tennessee  link  of  United 
States  Highway  No.  23,  extending  from 
the  Virginia  line  to  Johnson  City. 

^  Three  men,  two  of  them  identified  as 
Virgil  Graber.  25,  and  George  Miller,  20, 
of  North  Platte,  Neb.,  were  killed  when 
a  high  wind  propelled  four  box  cars  from 
a  siding  into  the  path  of  a  Missouri  Pa¬ 
cific  passenger  train  at  Horace,  Kan., 
July  17.  Three  others  were  injured,  one 
perhaps  fatally.  The  victims  were  sleep¬ 
ing  in  the  side-tracked  box  cars.  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  of  the  train  escaped  in¬ 
jury. 

July  18  an  explosion  followed  by  fire 
occurred  in  an  oil  well  just  drilled  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich.  The  explosion  threw 
burning  oil  over  a  crowd  of  spectators. 
Eight  are  dead,  and  many  others  injured. 
State  geologists  said  all  laws  had  been 
complied  with  in  the  drilling  and  wrere 
inclined  to  blame  a  backfiring  truck. 
Others,  including  Sheriff  William  S.  Hay, 
said  a  bystander  had  lighted  a  cigarette. 
Workers,  who  were  on  guard  against 
such  a  menace,  said  no  match  was  struck. 

More  than  106  persons  were  injured, 
five  severely,  when  a  crowd  of  men  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  police  as  members,  and 
sympathizers  of  the  National  Miners’ 
Union,  a  Communist  organization,  invad¬ 
ed  and  broke  up  a  meeting  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  at  the  Curry 
baseball  field,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  July  19. 
The  clash  was  the  climax  of  weeks  of 
bitter  rivalry  between  the  TT.  M.  W.  and 
the  National  Miners’  Union,  its  left-wing 
rival.  The  two  unions  have  been  con¬ 
tending  for  leadership  in  the  tri-State 
coal  field  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Northern  West  Virginia  and  Eastern 
Ohio,  in  which  a  strike  is  in  progress. 

The  first  strictly  air  freight  line  to  he 
established  in  the  United  States  is  to  be 
opened  within  a  month  by  Transconti¬ 
nental  and  Western  Air,  Inc.,  which  now 
operates  an  air  mail,  passenger  and  ex¬ 
press  service  on  a  daily  schedule  between 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  July  20  the 
first  fast  mail  and  express  plane  sched- 
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uled  to  cross  the  country  in  24  hours,  and 
faster,  with  mail  and  express  aboard  for 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  as  well 
Los  Angeles,  left  Newark  Metropolitan 
Airport.  The  air  freight  service  is  to  be 
operated  on  a  separate  schedule  and 
first  the  planes  will  ply  between 


at 
New 


\ork  and  Kansas  City,  with  intermediate 
stops  to  serve  the  principal  cities  be 
tween  the  two  terminals.  The  service 
will  be  operated  nightly,  and  the  first 
Planes  are  due  to  depart  from  each  ter¬ 
minal  on  or  about  August  1.  Three  bi 
Fokker  tri-motored  machines  are  hein 
transformed  from  passenger 
freight  carriers.  The  plan  at 


planes  to 
present 


to  carry  the  load  for  an  average  tariff  of 
a  cent  a  pound  for  each  hundred  miles 
It  is  about  1,100  miles  air  line  to  Kansas 
City,  and  the  big  Fokkers  will  be  tuned  to 
make  the  trip  in  11  hours  or  less. 

Two  army  fliers  were  killed,  two  others 
saved  themselves  by  leaping  with  para¬ 
chutes,  and  a  civilian  on  the  ground  was 
injured  by  falling  debris  when  two  ser¬ 
vice  planes,  in  collision  July  20  over 
Newington,  Conn.,  plunged  1,000  feet  to 
earth,  one  of  them  bursting  into  flames 
The  two  planes,  part  of  a  formation  of 
six  traveling  from  Mitchell  Field,  L  I 
to  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  aircraft  plant  at 
East  Hartford,  crashed  as  the  army 
group  dived  to  avoid  an  approaching 
civilian  plane.  Wreckage  struck  Michael 
Petricell  i  of  Meriden,  who  was  standing 
near  the  laundry  of  the  Cedarcrest  Tu¬ 
berculosis  Sanitarium.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Hartford  Hospital  suffering  from  a 
broken  leg  and  other  injuries. 

A  robber  gang  armed  with  machine 
guns  raided  the  South  Side  State  Bank 
at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  July  20.  took  $5,000 
from  the  vaults  and  teller's  cages  and 
then  shot  their  way  through  a  detail  of 
policemen  who  arrived  in  front  of  the 
bank  while  they  were  inside.  In  the  bat¬ 
tle,  Thomas  Hawley,  chief  of  police,  and 
Gus  Delove  and  Martin  Burke,  detec¬ 
tives,  were  injured. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  costliest 
investigations  in  the  history  of  dry  law 
enforcement  resulted  July  20  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  at 
Baltimore  of  53  corporations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  di¬ 
vert  industrial  alcohol  into  bootleg  chan¬ 
nels.  The  indictments  came  as  a  climax 
to  an  inquiry  that  began  two  years  ago. 
In  the  alleged  conspiracy  it  was  charged 
that  companies  in  several  of  the  large 
eastern  cities,  including  New  York,  had 
a  share,  while  the  territory  covered  by 
the  “ring”  whose  operations  were  investi¬ 
gated  included  Michigan  and  Ohio. 
Among  the  concerns  indicted  were  the 
United  States  Industrial  Alcohol  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  subsidiary,  the  United 
States  Industrial  Chemical  Company, 
said  to  be  the  largest  industrial  alcohol 
company  in  the  country. 

Supervisor  John  F.  O'Neill  of  the 
Hudson  County  (N.  J.)  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  issued  orders  July  21  prohibiting 
agents  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  stopping  motorists  on 
the  highways  of  Hudson  County  to 
search  for  evidence  of  the  European  corn- 
borer.  More  than  100  agents  of  the  de¬ 
partment  have  been  stopping  and  search¬ 
ing  motor  cars.  Mr.  O'Neill  held  a  con¬ 
ference  in  his  office  in  Jersey  City  with 
Harry  V.  Hotchkin,  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  stationed 
at  the  Japanese  beetle  quarantine  head¬ 
quarters  in  Rutherford.  N.  ,T.  Mr.  O'Neill 
later  announced  that  he  had  modified  his 
instructions  to  permit  agents  to  search 
motor  ears  which  might  reasonably  be 
suspected  of  transporting  corn  or  vege¬ 
tables.  Mr.  O’Neill  said  that  after  watch- 
the  Federal  agents  for  four  hours  on 


had  been  eon- 
were  not  only 
extreme  traffic 
during  the  en- 


in 

the  Lincoln  Highway  he 
vinced  that  their  efforts 
fruitless  but  had  caused 
congestion.  He  said  that 
tire  time  he  had  watched  the  agents  stop 
and  search  automobiles  not  an  ear  of 
corn  had  been  found. 

Two  Pennsylvania  National  Guards¬ 
men.  members  of  the  1031  Observation 
Squadron,  burned  to  death  when  their 
observation  plane  hit  the  top  of  a  tree 
and  crashed  to  the  ground  at  the  edge 
of  the  army  air  depot  at  Middletown,  Pa.. 
July  21.  The  dead  were :  Lieutenant 
Frank  A.  Johnson,  43,  pilot,  Philadelphia, 
and  Sergeant  Paul  W.  Dernoeden,  23, 
Philadelphia,  co-pilot  and  machinist.  The 
plane  had  been  on  manoeuvers.  Attaches 
at  the  air  depot  said  they  believed  noth¬ 
ing  had  gone  wrong  with  the  plane,  but 
the  pilot  flew  too  low  in  landing. 


WASHINGTON.  —  The  Navy  has 
found  that  its  eight  new  10.000-ton  cruis¬ 
ers  roll  so  sharply  in  rough  water  as  to 
interfere  with  effective  gunfire,  and  has 
ordered  alterations  designed  to  overcome 
this  fault.  The  defect  was  discovered  in 
target  practice.  Changes  including  in¬ 
stallation  of  anti-rolling  tanks  and  larg¬ 
er  bilge  keels  are  now  being  made  on  the 
Pensacola  and  Northampton  at  the  New 
York  and  Norfolk  (Va.)  Navy  Yards. 

American  suggestions  for  the  financial 
rehabilitation  of  Germany  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  seven-power  London  con¬ 
ference  heads  of  States  July  21  by  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State  and  chief 
delegate  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
announced  July  20,  following  an  all-day 
conference  of  Pre^'dent  Hoover  and  four 
advisers  and  two  telephone  conversations 
between  him  and  Mr.  Stimson.  Those 
with  whom  President  Hoover  conferred 
before  this  announcement  was  made  were 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Great  Britain;  Senator  Dwight  Vi. 
Morrow  of  New  Jersey.  William  R* 
Castle  .Tr.,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Ogden  L.  Mills,  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 
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Reaping  Profits 

WITH  A  FORD  TRUCK 


/"\N  A  FARM,  you  need  a  truck  that 
is  strong  and  reliable  .  .  .  one 
that  is  able  to  take  a  full  load  of  your 
products  and  get  them  to  town  early 
...  a  truck  that  is  economical,  adding 
profit  to  each  trip  to  market,  and 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  hauling  feed, 
fertilizer,  and  other  supplies  back  to 
the  farm.  The  Ford  1  ^4 -ton  truck  is 
strong,  reliable  and  economical  to 
operate,  built  for  hard  work  to  which 
farm  trucks  are  subjected. 

In  performance,  too,  the  Ford  is 
designed  for  conditions  on  a  farm.  Its 
40-liorse-power  engine,  4-speed  trans¬ 
mission  and  heavy-duty  rear  axle  pro¬ 
vide  abundant  power  and  strength  to 
pull  loads  up  hills  and  over  open 


fields,  and  ample  speed  to  save  time 
on  the  smooth  road  to  market  or 
elevator. 

The  Ford  1^4 -ton  truck,  available 
with  two  wheelbases,  is  equipped  with 
stake-sides,  or  with  a  combination 
body  using  grain-sides  or  stock-racks. 
There  is  a  choice  of  open  or  closed 
cabs,  and  high  or  low  rear-axle  gear- 
ratios,  while  dual  rear  wheels  and  a 
power  take-off  mounted  on  the  trans¬ 
mission  are  available  at  small  cost. 

Your  local  Ford  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  these  trucks.  You  may 
purchase  a  Ford  truck  on  convenient, 
economical  terms  through  the  Author¬ 
ized  Ford  Finance  Plans  of  the 
Universal  Credit  Company, 


*  HAULING  FOR  NEIGHBORS  ★ 
AT  ODD  TIMES 
BRINGS  EXTRA  PROFIT 

A  farmer  in  Michigan  tells  how  he  further 
reduces  the  cost  of  owning  and  running  a 
Ford  truck  by  helping  his  neighbors  dur¬ 
ing  spare  time .  Often ,  when  he  has  taken 
his  own  products  to  market ,  he  is  able  to 
pick  up  a  load  of  feed ,  fertilizer  or  machin¬ 
ery  and  deliver  it  to  a  neighboring  farm, 
making  a  nominal  charge  for  the  service . 
In  many  ivays,  he  is  able  to  make  his  Ford 
truck  pay  extra  profit  .  .  .  and  at  all  times, 
the  cost  of  operating  his  Ford  is  so  low  that 
he  can  offer  this  hauling  service  at  small 
cost  and  still  be  dollars  ahead . 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Xew- 
>  orkeu  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  foundation  of  government  —  that  is  the 
theme  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Stevens,  starting 
this  week  on  page  S21.  The  fundamentals  of  our 
government  are  human  rights  and  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity-bedrock  on  which  to  build  homes  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  all  the  varied  arts  and  sciences  that  de¬ 
velop  with  national  life.  Departing  from  these 
principles  is  quite  like  building  on  sand — inviting 
disaster.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  think  some  of  these 
things  over,  take  stock  of  the  present,  and  find  out 
where  we  are,  where  we  are  going,  and  what  we  are 
doing. 

* 

THE  young  people  of  the  4-H  clubs  receive  con¬ 
siderable  money  during  the  year  from  the  sale 
of  products  in  their  project  work  and  in  prizes  at 
fairs  and  shows.  An  analysis  of  200  reports  from 
club  members  in  30  States  made  by  the  government 
showed  that  earnings  from  club  activities'  are 
utilized  in  about  five  different  ways.  About  one- 
third  of  those  reporting  said  their  earnings  were 
applied  to  school  and  college  expenses.  Personal 
needs  absorbed  17  per  cent  of  the  earnings.  Another 
17  per  cent  was  invested.  In  most  eases  the  invest¬ 
ment  was  in  livestock  or  other  farm  property. 
Twelve  per  cent  went  into  permanent  savings.  Home 
improvements  were  paid  for  by  6  3/10  per  cent  of 
the  money  obtained.  One  club  boy  said :  “Except 
for  .$200  from  my  father  and  about  $700  earned  out¬ 
side,  the  cattle  and  poultry  and  their  offspring  have 
paid  my  way  through  college.”  Another  hoy  re¬ 
ports  :  “Club  work  has  enabled  me  to  build  up  a 
purebred  Holstein  herd,  valued  at  more  than  $4,000, 
besides  calves  sold  this  year  at  $1,085.”  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  scholarships  won  to  colleges, 
trips  to  camps  and  fairs,  and  money  prizes. 

* 

TWO  years  ago  we  had  a  call  from  a  man  in 
North  Carolina  interested  in  raising  cucumbers 
on  a  large  scale  on  cut-over  land.  In  this  new 
ground  the  cucumbers  grew  with  no  sign  of  disease, 
the  chief  drawback  being  an  abundance  of  rattle¬ 
snakes  squirming  around  among  the  vines.  In  much 
of  our  northern  country  it  is  impossible  to  do  any¬ 
thing  with  this  crop  without  thorough  and  persistent 
spraying,  which  must  start  before  disease  hits  the 
plantation.  With  most  fungus  diseases,  protection 
of  the  plants  from  the  spores,  rather  than  cure,  is 
the  essential.  The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  has  been 
studying  the  various  cucumber  troubles.  It.  recom¬ 
mends  that  spraying  begin  in  July.  The  disease  can 
he  identified  by  the  appearance  of  violet-colored 
blotches  on  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf  and  by  yellow  ‘ 
blotches  on  the  upper  surface.  Blight  usually  ap¬ 
pears  in  August  and  unprotected  fields  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  killed  by  the  first  of  September.  The  mildew 
or  blight  differs  from  most  other  similar  maladies  of 
the  vegetable  garden  in  that  it  is  just  as  destruc¬ 
tive  in  time  of  drought  as  during  a  wet  season. 
Growers  are  urged  not  to  wait  for  the  appearance 
of  blight  in  their  plantings,  but  to  begin  spraying 
with  a  3-4-50  Bordeaux  the  last  few  days  of  July, 
and  to  repeat  the  application  at  least  twice  a  week. 
In  some  sections  of  the  State,  the  more  successful 
cucumber  growers  spray  every  other  day.  After  the 
first  three  treatments,  the  spray  mixture  should  be 
increased  to  a  6-8-50  combination  for  best  results. 
For  applying  the  spray  three  overhead  nozzles  per 
row  are  recommended,  and  it  will  probably  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  continue  spraying  through  September. 
However,  if  the  vines  are  well  protected  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  spraying  operations  and  as  growth  he¬ 
roines  less  active,  the  applications  can  usually  be 
reduced  in  number. 


PREMIERS  and  finance  ministers  of  seven  great 
nations  met  in  London  last  month  to  find  a  way 
to  relieve  Germany’s  financial  embarrassment.  If 
these  nations  are  as  poverty-stricken  as  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  London  said  they  are,  the  economic 
structure  of  the  world  must  be  a  wreck,  at  least  in 
their  eyes  when  called  upon  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  a  neighbor.  The  world,  however,  is  not  so  hard 
up  as  these  political  and  financial  representatives 
seem  to  think  or  as  at  the  time  they  wanted  each 
other  to  think.  The  trouble  with  these  gentlemen 
is  that  they  cannot  see  value  in  anything  except 
when  it  has  a  background  of  gold-disks.  The  sur¬ 
pluses  of  wealth  in  the  form  of  wheat  and  corn, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  eggs  and  poultry,  meat  and 
dairy  products,  have  no  meaning  for  them.  They 
are  color  blind  to  every  commodity  but  gold.  Their 
business  is  to  make  it  convenient  for  people  and 
corporations  and  nations  to  get  “credit,”  and  credit 
simply  means  promises  to  deliver  later  definite  units 
of  gold.  This  is  true  whether  the  form  of  the  credit 
is  a  bank  hill  or  a  note,  a  mortgage  or  a  bond,  a 
book  account  or  a  paper  dollar.  For  these  “credits” 
or  promises  the  creditor  must  pay  in  definite  units 
of  gold.  Just  now  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
probably  outstanding  more  than  1,000  promises  to 
pay  for  every  gold  dollar  in  the  world.  So  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  other  forms  of  wealth  a  nation  or  a 
person  has,  unless  the  nation  or  the  person  can  get 
his  hands  on  gold,  he  is  bankrupt.  This  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  these  statesmen  and  financiers  have  imposed  on 
the  world.  They  are  in  London  to  stave  off  the 
revolution  their  system  threatens  in  Germany.  They 
seem  determined  to  hang  on  to  the  system  until  it 
produces  a  revolution  of  the  whole  world.  Our  gold 
and  credit  system  is  the  preeminent  racket  of  the 
civilized  world. 

* 

CATTLE  poisoning  is  not  unusual  in  Summer, 
and  is  often  laid  to  weeds — sometimes  with 
reason.  Spray  waste,  paint  cans,  battery  cells  and 
similar  unwholesome  chemicals,  are,  however,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  most  of  the  trouble.  Cattle  appear 
to  be  fond  of  lead  paint,  and  a  little  of  it  licked  out 
of  discarded  cans  will  be  fatal.  Every  waste  of 
this  sort  should  be  put  out  of  the  way,  by  deep 
burial  or  burning.  If  thrown  somewhere  on  a  heap 
there  is  no  telling  when  some  animal  will  unex¬ 
pectedly  get  at  it.  Keeping  spray  materials  in  a 
barn  housing  livestock  is  also  dangerous.  Arsenate 
of  lead  is  readily  eaten  by  cows,  and  it  too  closely 
resembles  lime  or  wheat  middlings  to  lie  kept  in 
the  same  place.  Poultry  is  less  likely  to  eat  poi¬ 
sonous  stuff,  but  we  knew  some  that  got  into  a  pan 
of  insecticide  which  had  been  set  down  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  ate  enough  to  kill  them. 

* 

THE  1930  census  report  on  farm  acreage,  value 
and  tenure,  and  number  of  livestock  is  now 
available.  The  total  number  of  farms  is  given  at 
6,2S8,G4S ;  average  acreage,  156.9.  The  value  of  land 
alone  is  $34,929,844,584 ;  buildings,  $12,949,993,774. 
Value  of  implements  and  machinery,  $3,301,663,482: 
average  value  of  land  and  buildings  per  farm  $7,- 
614 ;  average  value  per  acre,  $4S.52.  As  to  tenure, 
it  was  found  that  3,568,394  farms  were  operated  by 
owners ;  2,664,365  by  tenants,  and  55.8S9  by  man¬ 
agers.  Tenantry  increased  during  the  decade  about 
210.000,  and  13,000  less  are  run  by  managers  than 
in  1920.  In  individual  size,  the  greatest  number, 
1,440,378,  are  between  20  and  49  acres;  between  50 
and  99,  1,374.965;  100  to  174,  1,342,927.  There  are 
80.620  farms  of  1.000  acres  or  more,  and  159.696 
from  500  to  999.  Small  farms,  10  to  19  acres,  num¬ 
ber  559.627. 

In  livestock,  horses  decreased  about  6.400.000  dur¬ 
ing  the  decade,  to  13,3S3.574.  Mules,  5,353,993. 
showed  but  little  change.  Milk  cows  increased  821.- 
032,  to  a  total  of  20,496,329 ;  other  cattle  decreased 
11.369.560,  to  54.269.996.  Hogs  dropped  from  59.- 
346.409  to  32,796,958. 

* 

THE  diseases  of  blackcap  raspberries  are  being 
studied  with  great  care  by  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.. 
Station  in  co-operation  with  growers  and  the  Erie 
County  Farm  Bureau.  One  point  of  great  import¬ 
ance  is  to  detect  the  first  signs  of  the  trouble,  and 
rogue  out  affected  plants.  As  the  first  step  in  ac¬ 
complishing  the  aims  of  a  special  appropriation 
sponsored  by  the  growers  and  the  Erie  County  Farm 
Bureau.  Prof.  L.  M.  Cooley  has  been  named  by  the 
experiment  station  to  work  on  this  particular  prob¬ 
lem  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Rankin.  Prof.  Cooley 


August  l,  i or.i 

comes  from  Ohio  where  he  has  been  engaged  for  the 
past  five  years  in  the  elimination  of  virus  diseases 
in  extensive  blackcap  plantings  in  that  State.  As  a 
result  of  expert  recognition  of  the  first  symptoms 
and  removing  such  plants  immediately  the  disease 
content  of  well  isolated  plantings  has  been  reduced 
to  less  than  1  per  cent  a  year.  For  severe  streak 
and  leaf-curl  control  the  matter  of  isolation  proved 
to  be  the  most  important  factor.  In  Western  xew 
York  it  is  expected  that  successful  control  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  reasonable  isolation  from  red  raspberries, 
lait  that  black  and  purple  raspberries  will  not  be 
particularly  menacing.  About  77,000  disease-free 
black  raspberry  plants  have  been  brought  into  West¬ 
ern  New  York  from  Ohio,  and  will  form  excellent 
material  upon  which  to  observe  the  effects  of  con¬ 
trol  measures  which  will  be  tried  out  in  that  area. 
The  plants  are  growing  on  about  15  farms  and  the 
results  of  the  experiments  in  control  will  soon  indi¬ 
cate  the  type  of  community  action  that  will  he 
necessary  in  removing  existing  plantings  of  high 
disease  content. 

* 

THOSE  running  roadside  stands  where  farm 
products  are  sold  have  opportunity  to  send  every 
customer  away  with  favorable  recollection  of  that 
particular  stand,  provided  what  is  sold  is  of  good 
quality.  Something  distinctive  in  the  way  of  labels 
and  signs  helps.  Such  names,  suggested  by  surround¬ 
ings,  as  Pine  Tree,  Big  Rock,  Mountain  View,  Valley 
View,  etc.,  help  hold  those  particular  stands  in  mem¬ 
ory.  The  labels  need  not  be  expensive.  Plain  black 
and  white,  such  as  the  local  printer  can  supply,  are 
better  than  an  attempt  at  colors  poorly  done.  This 
sort  of  display  of  good  products  brings  repeat  busi¬ 
ness  from  those  going  back  and  forth.  Permanent 
customers  enable  the  stand-keeper  to  figure  on  what 
can  he  sold.  Cull  fruit  or  vegetables  might  better 
he  fed  to  livestock.  But  in  some  cases  this  is  not 
practical.  Any  inferior  grades  that  have  to  be  sold 
should  he  set  to  one  side  and  frankly  disposed  of 
for  what  they  are.  We  have  seen  this  done  without 
damage  to  the  remainder  of  the  stand  trade. 

* 

TWO  miserable  pests  are  the  Mexican  bean  beetle 
and  the  European  earwig.  Mr.  Hollis  tells  all 
about  the  latter  on  page  815.  Those  who  have  never 
heard  of  it  before  are  fortunate.  Two  years  ago,  on 
a  trip  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  we  learned  what  a  nuisance 
the  earwig  is,  in  making  havoc  with  vegetation.  The 
bean  beetle,  in  its  adult  stage,  can  fly — hence  its 
rapid  spread.  Its  life  cycle  is  quite  like  that  of  the 
common  potato  beetle.  The  wintering  over  adults 
lay  eggs  in  Spring,  hatching  into  soft-bodied,  yellow¬ 
ish  fuzzy  creatures  with  an  appetite  like  hungry 
pigs.  Working  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  they 
are  not  readily  seen,  but  as  soon  as  any  skeletoned 
spots  in  the  leaves  are  noted  it  is  time  to  get  at 
them,  and  thorough  treatment  is  needed.  For  poi¬ 
soning,  magnesium  arsenate  is  used,  either  as 
liquid  or  dust.  We  prefer  dust,  as  that  is  readily 
washed  from  the  beans,  in  running  water,  or  with 
a  hose.  Three  parts  of  the  arsenate  to  five  of  fine 
lime  or  Slug  Shot  makes  an  effective  dust.  The  soft 
ones  are  injured  or  killed  by  contact  insecticides. 
Barium  fluosilieate,  sold  commercially  as  Dntox,  is 
said  to  handle  them.  But  the  important  thing  is  to 
start  in  time,  cover  thoroughly  with  the  spray  or 
dust,  and  to  keep  at  it  even  after  the  beans  are  all 
picked,  so  as  to  have  as  few  adults  left  for  next 
year  as  possible.  Burning  all  the  vines  is  a  good 
plan  where  feasible. 


Brevities 

These  are  the  days  of  huckleberry  pie. 

Large  quantities  of  American  lumber  are  being  ex¬ 
ported  to  Japan. 

Peaches  or  pears  baked  in  an  earthen  vessel  make 
good  eating. 

Contracts  totaling  $129,616,304  for  public  construc¬ 
tion  were  let  during  June ;  $79,811,S57  represented 
highway  work  in  37  States. 

A  reader  asks  how  the  different  families  of  17-year 
locusts  got  off  their  schedule  so  that  they  appear  in  dif¬ 
ferent  years,  if  they  started  from  one  source. 

Summer  pruning  of  grapes  is  not  considered  a  good 
plan  for  the  East.  The  sugar  content  of  the  fruit  is 
believed  to  be  lessened.  The  apparent  surplus  of  foliage 
is  necessary. 

Calves  and  codfish  sound  like  a  strange  combination, 
yet  the  humble  cod  appears  to  have  picked  up  value 
from  the  ocean  in  the  way  of  oil.  Read  what  the  cod- 
liver  oil  did  for  those  calves  at  the  California  Station, 
page  822. 
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Federal  Farm  Loan  Law 

March  1,  1931,  I  repaid  my  mortgage  loan  to  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  not  allow¬ 
in''  me  anything  for  25  shares  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  stock,  claiming  no  par  value.  I  took  them 
down  to  National  Farm  Loan  Association  office  at 
Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  they  would  do  nothing 
about  it,  claiming  the  stock  has  no  par  value.  Can  you 
make  the  collection  for  me?  J.  L. 

New  York. 

EW  farmers  and  apparently  no  lawyer  seems  to 
understand  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  law.  The 
lawyers  are  able  to  get  the  information  for  them¬ 
selves.  For  farmers  we  explain. 

When  a  farmer  gets  a  mortgage  loan  through  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  system  he  does  two  things 
which  he  should  fully  understand : 

1.  — He  becomes  a  stockholder  to  the  amount  of 
5  per  cent  of  his  loan  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  As¬ 
sociation  of  his  district. 

2.  — He  guarantees  payment  of  all  the  loans  made 
through  the  association  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
face  value  of  the  stock  in  addition  to  the  amount 
paid  for  the  shares. 

For  example,  John  Doe  gets  a  farm  loan  of  $6,000. 
He  is  obliged  to  subscribe  for  $300  worth  of  asso¬ 
ciation  stock.  He  receives  from  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bank  $5,700  in  cash.  He  pledges  his  stock  to 
the  association  for  the  payment  of  the  loan.  The 
association  buys  $300  worth  of  stock  in  the  bank  and 
pledges  it  to  the  bank  in  security  for  the  loan.  If 
the  bank  makes  a  profit  it  pays  a  dividend  to  the 
association.  If  the  association  makes  a  profit  it 
pays  a  dividend  to  the  borrowing  member  on  his 
stock. 

BUT: 

If  one  or  more  of  the  borrowers  of  the  association 
defaults  in  payments,  his  mortgage  is  foreclosed. 
The  bank  bids  it  in  and  holds  it  or  sells  it  at  a  loss. 
Then  the  bank  charges  the  loss  on  one  or  more  such 
farms  against  the  association.  The  loss  then  falls 
on  the  association.  This  loss  or  debt  is  apportioned 
against  the  stockholders  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  stock  held  by  each.  The  association  may  make 
an  assessment  against  all  the  members  to  pay  a 
shortage  up  to  the  amount  of  the  face  value  of  the 
stock  held  by  each  in  addition  to  the  amount  first 
paid  in  for  the  shares.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  bor¬ 
rower  of  the  $6,000  wishes  to  make  his  final  pay¬ 
ment,  he  must  pay  the  full  amount  due  on  the  mort¬ 
gage.  In  that  case  he  would  lose  the  $300,  or  the 
assessment,  and  his  stock  in  the  association  would 
be  canceled,  and  if  and  when  the  association  pays 
up  its  debts  and  has  funds  it  will  reimburse  the 
member. 

This  is  the  law.  Neither  the  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  nor  the  bank  nor  the  courts  have  authority 
to  change  it.  The  association  is  a  corporation.  The 
borrower  must  be  a  stockholder  in  it,  and  he  is  held 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  association  up  to  the  face 
value  of  his  shares,  just  as  a  stockholder  of  a 
national  bank  is  held  for  the  obligations  of  the 
bank.  But  when  the  loan  is  fully  paid,  he  retires 
as  a  stockholder  and  is  not  responsible  for  any  fu¬ 
ture  losses  of  the  association. 

It  is  clear  that  the  association  has  important  func¬ 
tions  and  grave  responsibilities.  It  is  important 
that  the  stockholders  elect  responsible  and  capable 
officials.  They  should  insist  on  full  and  detailed 
reports  and  see  to  it  that  the  property  to  be  mort¬ 
gaged  is  fairly  appraised,  and  that  installments  and 
taxes  are  paid  with  reasonable  promptness.  In  short 
the  association  is  a  co-operative  corporation.  Its 
business  is  to  secure  loans  for  its  members  through 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank.  If  it  is  run  conserva¬ 
tively  and  economically  it  should  pay  a  regular  divi¬ 
dend  and  redeem  the  stock  when  the  mortgage  ma¬ 
tures.  But  when  losses  occur  there  is  no  way  to 
replace  them  except  through  assessments  on  the 
members  or  future  earnings  of  the  association.  If 
you  have  a  Federal  Farm  Loan  it  is  a  part  of  your 
business  to  see  that  the  local  association  is  efficient¬ 
ly  and  economically  managed.  It  is  not  safe  to  leave 
it  to  George  —do  it  yourselves. 


Ohio  Dairy  Associations  Merge 

The  report  of  a  new  merger  of  dairy  associations  is 
given  out  here  in  Ohio.  It  includes  the  Dairymen’s  Co¬ 
operative  Sales  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh;  the  Northwestern 
Dairymen’s  Association  of  Bowling  Green,  O. ;  the 
North  Central  Dairymen’s  Association,  of  Bucyrus,  and 
the  Seneca  Dairy  Co.,  of  Tiffin,  O.  The  new  associa¬ 
tion  will  retain  the  name  of  the  Pittsburgh  group.  It 
will  be  the  second  largest  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  25.000  dairymen,  and  will 
control  the  milk  supply  of  Pittsburgh.  Toledo,  Canton, 
Elyria  and  possibly  of  Cleveland. 

Overtures  were  made  to  include  the  Ohio  Farmers' 
Co-operative  Association  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  on  account  of  default  in  the  Fedei’al  Farm 
Board  loan.  Action  on  it  was  deferred  to  see  if  it 
could  be  included  on  a  clear  financial  basis. 


This  indicates  a  control  of  the  whole  supply  by  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Corporation.  The  receipts  of 
milk  are  falling  off  fast  at  country  plants. 

Ohio.  L.  w.  ALLEN. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  beiieve  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  teil  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  hut  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

What  Will  the  Federal  Farm  Board  Do? 

President  Hoover  in  his  campaign  speech  at  St.  Louis 
put  his  finger  exactly  on  the  producers’  problem — the 
markets.  But  like  all  officials,  down  to  the  town  super¬ 
visor,  he  sidestepped  the  issue.  It  is  easy  to  criticize, 
but  where  is  your  beneficial,  constructive  program? 
Here  it  is:  Authorize  and  direct  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  to  establish  government-controlled  public  auc¬ 
tion  markets  in  regional  cities. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  established 
to  stabilize  our  financial  system,  so  these  public  auc¬ 
tion  markets  would  stabilize  the  prices  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  would  give  the  producers  prices  and  reports 
not  controlled  by  a  coterie  of  speculators.  These  pub¬ 
lic  auction  markets  could  start  with  the  principal 
regional  products  and  then  develop  as  their  usefulness 
would  demand.  This  would  be  no  revolutionary 
change,  and  would  not  hurt  legitimate  business  in  farm 
produce,  and  at  the  same  time  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
spread  between  consumers  and  producers,  as  well  as 
giving  the  producer  more  money  for  his  products  with¬ 
out  waiting  a  generation  to  try  out  almost  an  imprac¬ 
tical  theory. 

The  farmers  in  New  York  State  should  be  the 
wealthiest  known.  They  have  the  greatest  produce 
market  in  the  world  but  a  few  hours  from  their  farms. 

The  executives  of  New  York  State  have  shed  buckets 
of  crocodile  tears  over  the  poor  farmer,  but  it  ended 
there.  That  was  the  easiest  thing  to  do,  and  it  caught 
suckers. 

An  illustration  will  explain :  Fruit  is  one  of  the 
principal  products  in  the  Ontario  district,  but  go  into 
Buffalo,  Rochester  or  Syracuse  and  walk  through  their 
main  streets  and  buy  an  apple  and  you  will  pay  five 
cents  for  one,  and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  an  apple 
grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  on  the  same  stand  you 
will  find  bananas  grown  in  Central  or  South  America 
selling  two  for  five  cents. 

Is  the  reason  the  New  York  State  farmer  is  frozen 
out  of  these  home  markets,  that  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies  get  from  $500  to  $1,000  for  every  car  of  fruit 
they  haul?  It  will  take  more  than  co-operation  of 
farmers,  the  panacea  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  to 
change  these  conditions. 

One  other  example  is  sufficient.  The  dairymen  of 
New  York  State  have  had  a  hand-to-mouth  existence 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  but  in  1929  Borden’s  de¬ 
clared  dividends  on  their  common  stock  of  22  per  cent. 
For  the  year  1930  their  profits  were  more  than  1929, 
but  they  issued  more  common  stock  so  they  could  de¬ 
clare  dividends  of  only  20.48  per  cent  on  the  dollar. 
And  the  poor  dairyman  got  another  bucket  of  crocodile 
tears  handed  him  from  his  State  executives. 

Campaign  promises  and  party  regularity  do  not  im¬ 
press  one  that  is  bankrupt  or  nearing  that  state,  and 
unless  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  a  plan  that  will 
bring  the  producers  more  money,  the  parties  in  power 
will  have  to  shoulder  their  responsibility  for  these 
conditions.  w.  C.  METCALF. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Water  in  the  Milk  Business 

Water  seldom  gets  into  the  milk  can  any  more 
through  the  pump,  but  water  has  appeared  in  the  milk 
business  in  another  way.  and  it  promises  to  have  an 
important  effect  on  the  industry  which  concerns  both 
producers  and  consumers.  The  high  tide  of  watered 
securities  which  swept  a  large  number  of  successful 
milk  distributors  of  the  country  into  two  large  holding 
corporations  rolled  up  on  the  dairy  shores  of  the  Nut¬ 
meg  State  a  few  years  ago  and  the  ebb  tide  has  been 
reflected  in  constantly  reducing  milk  returns  ever  since. 
It  is  hard  to  get  accurate  prices  paid  for  the  plants 
and  good  will  in  these  mergers.  General  information 
is  that  prices  ranged  from  a  half  million  to  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Of  course,  the  certificates  cost  only  the 
printing.  The  other  part  was  water,  or  wind  if  you 
prefer  the  term.  The  purpose  was  to  gain  a  monopoly 
control  so  that  prices  could  be  fixed  for  both  producers 
and  consumers,  and  the  spread  made  wide  enough  to 
pay  dividends  on  the  watered  stock.  Now  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  this  profit  in  order  to  keep  on  paying 
the  dividends  and  to  maintain  the  price  of  the  stock  on 
the  exchanges. 

No  doubt  centralization  might  have  reduced  the  cost 
of  distribution.  The  elimination  of  competitions,  and 
duplication  of  overlapping  delivery  routes  should  result 
in  a  saving  and  when  you  can  get  the  distributor  off  his 
guard,  he  admits  that,  without  reducing  wages,  the 
cost  of  delivery  could  be  materially  reduced.  But  since 
the  brokers  and  leaders  have  identified  themselves  with 
the  distributors  the  chance  of  any  benefit  to  producer 
or  consumer  from  the  saving  is  pretty  well  lost.  What 
savings  there  may  be  will  be  used  to  pay  dividends  on 
the  inflated  capital  of  the  consolidated  companies. 

In  many  cities  pasteurization  ordinances  gave  the 
larger  distributors  a  big  lift  and  eliminated  the  small 
farmer  peddlers.  But  now  that  large  areas  supplying 
some  of  our  cities  are  wholly  free  from  tuberculosis  and 
most  health  ordinances  will  permit  the  sale  of  milk 
from  tested  herds  without  pasteurization  there  appears 
to  be  a  new  opportunity  for  farmers,  either  individuals 
or  small  groups,  to  enter  the  retail  field.  Already  some 
of  the  grade  A  raw  milk  men  are  complaining  that 
there  is  no  longer  the  same  keen  demand  for  their  prod¬ 
uct  now  that  so  much  grade  B  milk  is  coming  from 
tested  herds. 

Just  now  the  grade  B  producer,  owing  to  surplus  de¬ 
ductions,  is  netting  little  more  than  five  cents  per 
quart,  while  the  consumer  is  paying  15  cents  for  a 
quart  bottle.  It  is  a  situation  which  leaves  both  sides 
dissatisfied,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there 
was  a  move  from  some  quarter  for  a  new  deal. 

Connecticut.  daiuyman. 


History  as  It  Applies  to  the  Present 
By  F.  R.  Stevens 

(Member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati) 

In  crises  like  this  through  which  we  are  passing, 
thoughtful  men  should  and  do  give  serious  thought  to 
the  principles  under  which  we  are  working,  to  make 
sure  those  principles  are  sound  and  correctly  applied. 

The  thought  of  the  world  today  seems  to  be  on  gov¬ 
ernment.  Unrest  exists  in  nearly  every  country  of  the 
earth.  Kingdoms  have  fallen,  republics  have  been 
overturned  and  yet  there  is  no  rest.  In  this,  one  of 
the  most  stable,  prosperous  and  satisfied  nations  of  the 
world,  there  is  unrest  and  insistent  demand  for  change 
of  this  and  that,  and  far  too  often  without  measuring 
that  proposed  action  by  the  standard  of  the  principles 
which  made  us  great. 

During  the  next  year  or  two  the  attention  of  our 
people  will  be  directed  to  the  principles  and  lives  of 
Washington  and  other  leaders  of  his  day.  Their  work 
in  forming  the  country  will  be  extolled,  and  the 
strength  and  force  of  the  underlying  principles  of  our 
government  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  our  citizens  as 
never  before.  Therefore  the  study  of  these  truths  is 
essential  now. 

When  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Y’orktown,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  became  the  charter  of  a 
new  nation.  Later  it  was  supplemented  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  was  drawn  as  the  preamble  states, 
to  make  the  declaration  more  effective,  but  not  to 
change  it.  It  is  the  absolute  foundation  of  our  national 
laws.  Let  us  look  at  the  first  few  lines — the  vital  part 
of  that  great  document:  “We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self  evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  gov¬ 
ernments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 

A  study  of  the  dictionaries  in  use  at  the  time  the 
Declaration  was  written  gives  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“liberty”  as  “freedom  of  thought,  word  or  action  as  far 
as  may  be  without  trespassing  on  the  rights  of  an¬ 
other.”  “Inalienable”  means  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
from  us  by  any  power.  Here  lie  our  personal  rights. 
These  are  the  things  for  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
stand.  No  constitution  has  a  right  to  amend  them  and 
there  they  must  remain  while  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  stands.  The  great  leader  of  that  day  recognized 
these  as  the  foundation  of  our  government.  When  a 
Bill  of  Rights  was  proposed,  as  an  article  during  the 
session  of  the  first  constitutional  convention,  Hamilton 
replied,  “The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  is  a  much 
better  recognition  of  popular  rights  than  volumes  of 
such  aphorisms  as  commonly  compose  bills  of  rights.” 
The  members  of  the  convention  accepted  his  opinion 
and  it  stands  as  the  opinion  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution. 

Jefferson,  whose  pen  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  who  differed  from  Hamilton  on  many 
things,  agreed  with  him  perfectly  in  this  respect.  In 
his  first  inaugural  address  we  find  thjese  words.  “A  wise 
and  frugal  government  will  restrain  men  from  injuring 
one  another,  and  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to 
regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improve¬ 
ment.”  In  other  words  the  object  of  government  is  to 
protect  society  and  nothing  else. 

Personal  liberty  was  the  objective  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  With  that  as  a  basis  of  government  a 
man  may  develop  his  own  inherited  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  and  may  apply  it  to  business,  or  pleasure,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  offend  against  his  neighbor,  and  may 
worship  his  God  as  he  sees  fit. 

This  basis  of  Americanism  is  our  safeguard  of  busi¬ 
ness,  body  and  soul. 

As  Washington  and  his  army  lay  encamped  on  the 
plains  below  Newburgh,  awaiting  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  with  England,  with  the  struggles  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Valley  Forge,  Saratoga  and  Yorktown  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory,  they  justly  felt  that  they  had  made  effective  the 
greatest  charter  a  nation  ever  held.  There  was  some 
apprehension  in  their  minds  that  future  generations 
under  peculiar  stress  might  try  to  alter  those  principles 
to  their  own  ultimate  loss.  To  take  the  last  possible 
precaution  that  this  should  not  happen,  Washington 
and  his  officers  met  and  formed  themselves  into  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Cincinnati  (named  for  the  Roman  general 
who  left  his  plow  to  serve  his  country  and  his  duty 
done,  returned  to  his  farm,  asking  no  honors  or  favors) 
the  first  immutable  principle  of  which  was  “to  pre¬ 
serve  inviolate  those  exalted  rights  and  liberties  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  for  which  they  had  fought  and  bled  and 
without  which  the  high  rank  of  a  rational  being  is  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.”  In  order  to  make  this  or¬ 
ganization  perpetual  they  provided  that  as  a  member 
died  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  or,  in 
the  absence  of  this,  his  nearest  male  heir. 

In  the  firm  belief  that  these  great  principles  are  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  real  government,  I  plan  in  this 
series  of  articles  to  point  out  that  wherever  our  legis¬ 
lators  have  ignored  them,  they  have  failed,  and  that 
great  successes  of  governmental  action  are  measured 
by  their  observance,  and  so  I  will  fulfill  my  duty  as  an 
individual  member  of  the  Cincinnati  and  speak  for  one 
of  those  officers  who  can  no  longer  speak  for  himself. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK 

California 

A  government  remount  depot  is  main- 
lained  at  the  experiment  station  at 
Davis,  California.  Anything  in  California 
from  one-half  acre  up  is  called  a  ranch, 
so  the  ranchers  bring  in  their  light  mares 
which  are  boarded  at  cost  and  bred  free 
of  charge  to  a  government  owned  thor¬ 
oughbred  stallion.  No  restrictions  what¬ 
ever  are  placed  on  the  sale  of  these  colts. 
A  study  is  being  made  of  the  possible 
heritable  characteristics  of  bursattee,  or 
as  it  is  commonly  called  Summer  sores 
in  horses.  It  is  probable  that  in  Summer 
sores  there  is  more  than  one  factor  in¬ 
volved  in  its  transmission,  in  addition  to 
the  environmental  factor  of  temperature 
changes.  From  the  studies,  so  far  con¬ 
ducted,  it  appears  that  the  prime  etiolog¬ 
ical  factor  in  Summer  sores  of  horses  is 
a  genetic  one.  A  stallion  which  mani¬ 
fests  Summer  sores  has  been  produced  at 
the  University  Farm,  he  is  being  mated 
to  his  own  mother,  to  his  half-sister,  and 
to  non-related  mares  in  order  further  to 
study  the  possible  hereditary  factors  as¬ 
sociated  with  this  ailment.  It  has  been 
found  that  Summer  sore  occurs  in  the 
entire  absence  of  the  larval  worms  of 
flies  (Habronema),  thus  eliminating  this 
theory. 

California  presents  the  ultimate  in 
examples  of  community  farming.  For 
example  the  section  in  and  around  Teta- 
luma  is  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry 
production.  White  Leghorns  are  the  only 
breed  carried.  Literally  thousands  of 
birds  are  x-aised  here,  it  purports  to  ship 
more  poultry  and  eggs  than  any  other 
section  in  the  world,  and  I  believe  it. 
About  GO  miles  north  of  Davis,  one  is  in 
the  worlds  greatest  peach  belt.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  peaches  are  canned.  An¬ 
other  section  will  be  dairy  farming,  and 
others  will  be  grapes  or  oranges  and 
lemons.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  while 
California  farming  in  the  aggregate  is 
extremely  diversified,  individually  it  is 
intensily  specialized. 

The  packers  are  feeding  increasingly 
large  numbers  of  steers  in  San  Francisco, 
about  four  to  five  hundred  thousand  head 
of  feeder  steel’s  are  shipped  in  annually 
and  finished  in  the’  State.  Practically 
300  per  cent  of  the  ranchers  finish  their 
own  steers,  mostly  fattening  them  on 
grass.  A  standard  daily  ration  for  feed 
lot  yearling  steers,  on  full  feed,  is  about 
six  pounds  of  Alfalfa  hay,  20  pounds  of 
sorgum  silage  six  pounds  of  rolled  barley, 
and  one  pound  of  cottonseed  meal.  In  a 
recent  trial  at  the  station,  calves  and 
yearlings  were  about  equal  in  their  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  economy  of  gain,  both  showed 
a  distinct  advantage  in  rate  and  economy 
of  gains  over  two-year-old  cattle. 

Hart  and  Guilbert  have  for  several 
years  been  making  extensive  studies  of 
factors  influencing  percentage  calf  crop 
in  range  herds.  Evidence  during  the  past 
few  years  has  accumulated  showing  that, 
failure  to  conceive  is  at  least  in  part  due 
to  restricted  mineral  intake  with  the  food, 
particularly  involving  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  It  is  also  recognized  that  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  minerals  under  range  condi¬ 
tions  is  associated  with  a  low  protein 
intake.  In  general  low  mineral  content 
of  feed  is  associated  with  deficient  soil 
content  of  the  same  mineral  elements. 
While  this  condition  prevails  in  certain 
range  areas  a  mineral  shortage  does  not 
apparently  play  any  role  in  the  dairy 
herd,  even  when  the  station  test  herd 
dairy  cattle  were  subjected  to  feeds  of 
known  low  mineral  content.  Under  no 
conditions  would  the  standard  dairy  cow 
rations  approximate  the  severity  of  the 
range  system  of  maintenance. 

It  is  advisable  to  cross  a  bull  that  has 
sired  high  producing  daughters  back  on 
his  own  offspring,  and  how  far  may  this 
be  carried?  To  answer  this  question, 
Professor  Win.  Reagan  began  an  in- 
breeding  experiment  with  Jerseys  12 
years  ago  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
.Station.  When  he  came  to  California 
several  years  ago  he  brought  his  accumul¬ 
ated  data  and  all  the  test  cattle  with 


him.  This  test  is  now  in  its  13th  year, 
and  involves  80  head  of  registered  .Ter- 
seys.  Three  bulls  have  been  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  three  strains  representing  the  three 
types  of  breeding,  viz.,  In  Breeding  ;  Out 
Crossing;  and  Line  Breeding.  The  test 
is  so  arranged  and  founded  that  it  will 
perpetuate  itself  for  generations  to  come. 
The  fourth  generation  of  continuous  sire 
to  daughter  breeding  has  been  accomp¬ 
lished,  representing  an  87.5  per  cent  con¬ 
centration  of  blood.  So  far  results  show 
that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  in- 
breeding  is  a  thing  to  avoid,  provided  the 
individuals  used  are  superior  in  individu¬ 
ality  and  performance.  A  sire  that  uni¬ 
formly  produced  high  producing  daughters, 


thus  indicating  his  purity  (homozygosity) 
for  fat  and  production  may  be  safely  in- 
bred,  crossed  back  on  his  own  daughters. 
It  is,  however,  well  to  mention  that  few 
such  bulls  exist  in  any  breed. 

The  California  Station  is  famous  for 
its  test  cow  ration,  which  consists  of 
the  following  (all  in  pounds)  :  Rolled 
barley,  GOO ;  rolled  oats,  400 ;  wheat  bran, 
GOO;  coconut  meal,  100;  linseed  meal, 
100 ;  cottonseed  meal,  100 ;  Soy  bean 
meal,  100;  salt,  25;  and  spent  bone  black, 
40.  The  test  cows  are  fed  this  concen¬ 
trate  mixture,  all  they  will  clean  up,  at 
milking  time.  In  addition  they  are  fed 
about  five  pounds  of  dried  beet  pulp, 
which  has  been  dampened  down,  just 
before  feeding.  The  four  time  cows  are 
fed  all  the  Alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat  night 
and  morning  after  milking.  From  this 
system  the  Station  has  produced  one 
medal  of  merit  Jersey  bull.  Three  of  his 
daughters  making  medals  of  merit,  two 
in  the  triple  A  class  and  one  in  class 
double  A.  Two  Holstein  records  of  over 


1.000  pounds  of  fat  in  365  days  were  also 
produced,  and  a  Guernsey  record  of 
20.000  pounds  of  milk  and  791  pounds  of 
fat.  While  milk  retails  at  20  cents  per 
quart,  producers  are  only  averaging  $2 
per  cwt.  due  to  a  considerable  State 
surplus. 

While  it  might  seem  impractical  to 
test  the  question  of  raising  calves  with¬ 
out  using  any  kind  of  roughage,  it  really 
has  a  direct  and  practical  application.  It 
has  value  from  a  scientific  standpoint; 
permits  a  study  to  be  made  of  vitamin 
requirements ;  and  is  actually  more  eco¬ 
nomical  in  some  sections,  basing  feed 
costs  in  terms  of  total  digestible  nutrients. 
Bull  calves  have  been  raised  up  to  two 
years  of  age  on  concentrates  alone  with 
perfectly  normal  growth  and  development 
as  long  as  cod-liver  oil  was  supplied  to 
meet  Vitamin  A  and  D  requirements. 
As  much  as  75  cc  daily  per  head  was  used. 


On  slaughter  tests  they  showed  superior¬ 
ity  in  quality  of  carcass.  Holstein  heifer 
calves  are  now  being  similarly  success¬ 
fully  raised.  Except  at  feeding  time  they 
are  kept  muzzled  to  prevent  eating  any 
possible  source  of  roughage. 

In  California  an  advanced  registry  of 
Rambouillet  sheep  is  maintained.  The 
rules  and  regulations  governing  admit¬ 
tance  to  advanced  registry  were  developed 
by  J.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  State  station, 
in  conference  with  Rambouillet  breeders. 
These  rules  require  ewes  to  shear  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5.25  pounds  and  rams  a  minimum 
of  7.7  pounds  of  clean  or  scoured  wool 
in  12  months  growth.  It  is  necessary 
here  to  shear  twice  yearly;  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  fox-tail  grass,  burrs  and 
alfileria  needles  are  so  prevalent  they 
injure  the  sheep  and  interfere  with  best 
growth  and  breeding  results.  The  sheep 
are  generally  sheared  in  late  March  and 
August.  Some  medium  wool  has  been 
sold  this  year  for  16  cents  per  pound. 
A  test  relative  to  the  influence  of  the 
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plane  of  nutrition  on  the  kind  and  quality 
of  wool  has  just  been  completed.  It  is  of 
particular  interest  and  importance  in 
that  it  is  the  first  test  ever  conducted 
which  shows  a  definite  correlation  be¬ 
tween  crimp  in  fleece  and  nutrition. 
Romney  wethers  were  kept  on  a  fattening 
ration  where  they  made  slight  gains  anl 
then  sheared.  Later  they  were  placed  on 
maintenance  and  then  sub-maintenance 
diets.  The  grease  weights  of  their  fleece 
on  the  fattening  ration  were  approxi¬ 
mately  344  per  cent  greater  than  those 
on  the  sub-maintenance  ration,  while  the 
scoured  difference  was  32S  per  cent  .  The 
crimp,  breaking  stress  and  quality  of  the 
wool  was  much  superior  with  the  fat¬ 
tening  ration. 

‘‘Bob'’  Miller  has  found  from  tests 
that  rice  bran  is  a  very  satisfactory  con¬ 
centrate  lamb  fattening  ration  when  fed 
with  equal  parts  of  whole  barley  and 
with  Alfalfa  hay  as  the  roughage.  On 
the  other  hand  Elmer  Hughes,  in  charge 
of  swine  investigational  work,  has  found 
rice  bran  to  be  inferior  to  rice  polish 
when  used  as  part  of  a  hog  fattening 
ration. 

The  most  important  piece  of  swine  in¬ 
vestigational  work  conducted  in  recent 
years  is  now  in  progress  under  Hughes’ 
direction  and  supervision.  It  is  based 
on  the  possible  influence  of  diet  as  a 
means  of  preventing,  controlling  and  cur¬ 
ing  the  dread  disease  of  necrotic  enteritis 
(necro)  in  hogs.  He  has  taken  sliotes  in 
advanced  stages  of  this  disease,  which  at 
six  months  weighed  only  25  pounds  and 
returned  them  to  normal  and  finished 
them  off  as  prime  carcassed  hogs  by  a 
change  of  feed  alone.  The  self-fed  ration 
which  produced  these  results  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Rolled  barley,  S3  per  cent ;  tankage, 
7  per  cent;  linseed  meal,  3  per  cent; 
chopped  Alfalfa,  5  per  cent;  preeipiated 
calcium  carbonate,  1  per  cent,  and  salt, 
1  per  cent;  also  1  pound  of  skim-milk 
and  1  cc  cod-liver  oil  per  head  daily. 
However,  groups  which  did  not  receive 
the  skim-milk  and  cod-liver  oil  also  made 
complete  recovery.  The  above  ration 
contains  everything  a  hog  needs  for  nor¬ 
mal  growth  and  development  in  dry  lot. 

I  have  just  seen  two  litters  of  pigs  which 
are  on  sows  fed  rolled  barley,  shorts  and 
salt.  These  pigs  are  about  six  weeks 
old  and  are  already  manifesting  symptoms 
of  necrotic  enteritis.  While  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  necrotic  enteritis  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  micro-organism  found  nor¬ 
mally  in  the  hogs’  intestines,  it  seems 
quite  reasonable  that  a  lack  of  essential 
minerals,  vitamines  and  nutrients  with  a 
resultant  loss  of  body  and  muscular  tone 
could  permit  this  organism  to  assume 
pathologic  proportions  which  might  be 
conquered  and  controlled  by  supplying 
any  existing  deficiencies. 


A  Guernsey  and  Berkshire 
Farm 

Up  in  the  rolling  country  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  Emmadine  Farm,  famed 
for  Jersey  cattle  and  Berkshire  swine. 
The  owner,  ,T.  C.  Penney,  is  widely 
known  as  a  department  store  merchant, 
with  branches  in  many  cities  and  towns 
scattered  about  the  country,  and  for  his 
interest  in  the  humanities,  in  church  and 
welfare  work.  He  is  also  a  real  farmer, 
taking  an  active  part  in  what  goes  on  at 
Emmadine  Farm.  It  is  a  large  area  of 
land  various  in  type,  capable  of  heavy 
production  in  hay,  pasture,  corn  and 
grain,  when  well  used.  On  all  of  the 
large  stock  farms  I  have  visited  in  re¬ 
cent  years  great  emphasis  is  put  on  pas¬ 
ture  and  its  improvement,  to  make  it  so 
nearly  as  possible  an  all-season  crop. 

Probably  there  is  no  better  known  man 
in  livestock  circles  than  Emmadine 
Farm’s  manager,  J.  E.  Dodge,  called 
familiarly  “Jimmy”  by  a  multitude  of 
friends.  He  came  to  the  East  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  was  manager  of  the  Hood 
Farm,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  until  it  was  sold, 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Hood. 
From  there  he  came  to  Emmadine  Farm, 
nine  years  ago.  Here  he  has  a  large  and 
busy  job,  which  is  handled  with  skill,  and 
that  type  of  philosophy,  or  psychology,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  that  makes 
the  management  of  a  large  farm  area, 
with  its  varied  interests,  successful. 
“Making  the  farm  pay”  is  his  aim  and 
usual  achievement,  even  on  the  “brass 
tacks”  basis  of  dollars  and  cents.  He  finds 
time  for  outside  interests,  such  as  breed¬ 
ing  and  looking  after  a  long  row  of 


Some  of  the  mares  at  the  Government  remount  depot  which  is  maintained  at  the 
California  Experiment  Station,  Davis,  Calif. 


These  Holstein  heifer  calves  hare  been  raised  at  the  California ■  Experiment  Station 
without  using  any  kind  of  roughage.  They  are  kept  muzzled  to  prevent  eating  fiber  in 

any  form 


This  Jersey  coio  is  an  exceptionally  good  individual  and  represents  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  continuous  sire  to  daughter  mating.  Her  calf  carries  an  87.5  per  cent 
concentration  of  blood,  from  the  same  line  of  breeding 
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peonies.  I  am  not  sure  such  things  are 
properly  called  “outside”  of  livestock  or 
general  farming.  They  bring  one  close 
to  nature  in  its  working  mood,  and  it 
may  he  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  find, 
in  breeding  for  improvement  in  peonies 
or  strawberries,  hints  that  he  afterward 
may  apply  to  livestock  problems. 

On  an  auto  trip  about  the  farm  cows 
were  seen  here  and  there,  literally  knee 
deep  in  pasture.  A  large  amount  of  live¬ 
stock  makes  abundance  of  manure,  and 
this  is  used  liberally  on  the  pasture.  Old 
fields  of  upland  that  had  been  considered 
“run  out,”  and  impossible  from  a  good 
pasture  standpoint,  have  responded  well 
to  these  dressings  of  manure. 

The  herd  bulls  have  the  run  of  sizable 
paddocks  accessible  at  one  end  to  the 
breeding  buildings. 

“I  think  bulls  ought  to  have  a  little 
pasture,”  said  Mr.  Dodge.  Of  course 
this  is  supplemental  to  proper  feed  other¬ 
wise,  but  they  surely  like  the  pasture, 
and  these  large  paddocks  in  mid-July  had 
grass  enough  to  give  them  what  they 
wanted,  as  well  as  the  wholesome  out¬ 
door  life. 

A  maternity  barn,  with  ample  stalls, 
and  all  facilities  for  cleanliness  and  dis¬ 
infection,  handles  this  important  matter 
safely  on  Emmadine  Farm.  It  is  well 
recognized  that  curing  sick  cows  and 
calves  by  preventing  them  from  getting 
sick  is  the  only  safe  way.  The  cows  go 
through  calving  normally  because  they 
are  properly  prepared  for  it  by  health 
and  handling;  and  the  calves  go  through 
their  early  weeks,  and  out  to  pasture 
without  knowing  a  sick  day. 

The  Foremost  family  is  probably  the 
finest  example  of  Emmadine  breeding. 
The  following  figures  of  May  production 
of  three  of  this  family  show  something  of 
its  quality  : 

Foremost’s  Annabel  155563,  971.6  lbs. 
milk  testing  6.93. 

Foremost’s  Carrie  197793,  1,210.5  lbs. 
milk  testing  5.61. 

Foremost’s  Celia  197799,  917.2  lbs. 
milk  testing  6.17. 

“Breeding  from  the  top,”  is  Mr. 
Dodge's  method.  This  doubtless  sounds 
easier  than  it  is,  because  just  what  the 
“top”  may  be  in  mixing  the  blood  of  live¬ 
stock  individuals  and  families,  consider¬ 
ing  stamina,  production  and  conformation, 
is  not  determined  by  a  casual  look.  Here 
is  where  experience  counts. 

A  considerable  herd  of  Successor  Berk¬ 
shire  swine,  ranging  from  50  to  300,  is 
kept  on  this  farm.  They  were  busily  at 
work  in  pasture,  their  black  backs  being 
just  visible  above  the  grass,  w.  w.  H. 


Ropy  Milk 

What  makes  milk  ropy  when  it  lias 
stood  12  hours,  or  when  it  begins  to  sour? 
Is  it  injurious  to  use?  w.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Kopy  milk  may  be  the  result  of  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  cow  in  the  way  of 
mastitis,  but  in  such  cases  as  you  men¬ 
tion,  it  is  more  likely  caused  by  bacteria 
in  the  utensils  where  the  milk  is  han¬ 
dled  or  stored,  and  the  cow  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  it  at  all.  The  germ  making  this 
special  ropy  or  slimy  milk  is  a  very  per¬ 
sistent  one  and  cannot  be  got  out  of  the 
pails,  pans  or  other  vessels  holding  if 
except  with  very  unusual  cleaning  and 
scalding.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
be  in  the  pail  or  other  vessel  where  you 
keep  the  milk,  and  thus  every  new  lot  of 
milk  that  is  brought  becomes  affected  by 
the  germ  left  in  the  vessel.  You  will 
know  whether  this  is  possible  or  not. 
The  best  plan  is  to  clean  very  thoroughly 
and  then  boil  it  in  water  for  at  least.  15 
minutes  which  ought  to  remove  any  germ 
there.  Another  possibility  is  of  course 
that  the  utensils  which  are  on  the  farm 
where  the  milk  is  made  have  this  same 
germ. 

A  sure  way  to  tell  whether  the  cow 
is  responsible  or  not  is  to  milk  some  from 
each  quarter  of  the  udder  into  a  thor¬ 
oughly  sterilized  glass,  then  cover  to  let 
it  stand.  After  a  time  you  can  tell 
whether  the  cow  is  at  fault  and  the 
special  quarter  of  the  udder,  if  any,  that 
is  giving  this  ropy  milk.  Of  course  if 
it  is  milk  from  a  herd,  this  would  be  more 
difficult  to  detect.  We  do  not  think  it  a 
good  plan  to  use  milk  of  this  character. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  harmless,  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  being  caused  by  some 
harmful  germ  and  we  should  certainly 
want  to  find  out  just  what  it  is. 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

We  have  just  had  the  finest  rain  of  the 
season.  It  came  down  very  gentle,  so 
the  ground,  which  was  very  dry,  could 
take  it  all  in.  It  seemed  to  be  quite  gen¬ 
eral  in  this  locality,  while  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  county  they  had  a  severe  hailstorm 
which  did  an  untold  amount  of  damage. 
The  sour  cherry  crop  is  not  very  heavy 


here  and  the  price  is  still  worse.  One 
grower  has  to  make  three  grades.  The 
No.  Is  have  to  be  five-eighths  of  an  inch, 
and  some  of  his  are  sun  scalded  and  have 
to  be  dropped.  Another  grower  pays  40 
cents  for  50  lbs.  picked,  and  receives  two 
cents  per  pound  sold.  Corn  is  making  a 
rapid  growth,  als  oAlfalfa  for  the  second 
cutting.  E.  T.  B. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

July  26-Aug.  1. — Connecticut  Senior 
4-H  Conference,  Agricultural  College- 
Storrs,  Conn. 

July  28. — New  York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Summer  meeting,  Hitchings  Or¬ 
chard,  South  Onondaga,  N.  Y.  Meeting 
followed  by  tour  through  Hudson  Valley 
July  29.  and  to  Connecticut  orchards 
July  30-31. 

July  2S-31. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

July  30. — Annual  Field  Day  of  the 
Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  the 
home  of  T.  M.  Savage,  Savage  Hill,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Conn. 

Aug.  3. — Farm  and  Home  Week,  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs, 
Conn. 

Aug.  3-7. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Louisville,  Ivy. 

Aug.  5. — Vegetable  Growers’  Annual 
Field  Day,  Waltham  Field  Station, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Cedar  Hill, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  13-14. — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Conference,  Vermont  State  College,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Aug.  14. — Dairy  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  Annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  19.— Annual  Field  Day,  Mt. 
Carmel  Farm,  Connecticut  Agricultural. 

Experiment  Station.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Aug.  21. — Orchard  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  22-29.  —  Illinois  State  Fair, 

Springfield.  Ill. 

Aug.  22-29.  —  Missouri  State  Fair, 

Sedalia,  Mo. 

Aug.  24-26.  —  Pennsylvania  Potato 

Growers’  Association,  Potato  Exposition, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference.  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

Aug.  2S-Sept.  12. — Canadian  National 
Exhibition.  Toronto. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  S. — Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  5. — Ohio  State  Fair, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  2-4. — Middlesex  County.  Conn., 
4-H  Club  Fair,  Middletown.  Conn. 

Sept.  5-12. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Sept.  5-12. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sept.  6-12.  —  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Sept.  7-12. — New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-12.  —  Maryland  State  Fair, 
Timonium.  Md. 

Sept.  7-13. — New  Jersey  State  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  20-26. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Springfield.  Mass. 

Sept.  23-25.— Twentieth  Annual  Flow¬ 
er  Show.  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Biulding, 
Greenwich.  Conn.  Wm.  G.  Ellis,  sec¬ 
retary.  61  Grant  Ave.,  White  Plains. 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  3. — Sixth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  Show  at  the  Allegheny  Country 
Club  Show  grounds,  Sewickle.v  Heights. 
Pa.  Judge  will  be  W.  K.  Hepburn,  of 
Fellowship  Farms.  Anselma.  Pa. 

Oct.  13-16. — -Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session. 
National  Grange.  Madison,  Wis. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  8-10. — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show.  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman.  Sharon.  Conn. 

Jan.  18-22.  1932. — -Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  2-5,  1932.  —  New  York  State 
Grange,  annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales 

Aug.  6. — Guernseys ;  heifer  sale,  Ard- 
na-Clachan  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Aug.  25.  —  Pomfi’et  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  9th  Annual  Sale,  Pomfret 
Center,  Vt.  D.  II.  Rikert,  sale  manager, 
,So.  Royal  ton,  Vt. 

Aug.  26.— Holsteins ;  30th  Earlville, 
N.  Y..  Sale.  R.  Austin  Backus,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  4.  —  Guernseys ;  Buena  Vista 
Farm  Guernseys,  F.  P.  Choate,  Windsor, 
Vt. 

Sept.  21. — Holsteins ;  First  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Capitol  Sale,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  R. 
Austin  Backus,  sale  manager,  Mexico, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Holsteins;  Fall  Consignment 
Sale,  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  R.  H. 
Fleming,  chairman,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins;  Ulster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale.  Albert  Ivurdt,  secretary, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 
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PROTECT 
Your  Cows 

A  non-poisonous 
modern  spray; 

ECONOMICAL 
A  Light  Spray 
Goes  A  Long  Way 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET 


MECHUINCFS 


■  MECHUINO- 

BROS*  CHEMICAL1  CO* 

CAMDEN*  N  J- 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


Dnu  Cknak'iAn*  Good  as  any,  better  than  some.  Dur- 
liOj  Oiancntons  able,  easily  installed,  and  attractive 
price.  Address  Roy  Brothers,  East  Barnet,  Vermont 


GUERNSEYS 


i  .%  SWINE 

SPRING 


-A _ I 

PIGS 


Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes.  E£9 

EMMADINE  FARM, Hopewell  Junction,! Dutchess Cb.,)N:Y, 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey o 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


HOLSTEINS 


A  prominent  U.  S.  buyer  has  just  taken  a  car¬ 
load  of  35  head  of  fully  accredited 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

out  of  Canada.  He  was  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  good  quality  of  our  cattle,  their  produc¬ 
tion  records,  and  the  reasonable  prices  prevailing. 
If  you  need  Fall  freshening  cows  and  heifers,  let 
us  quote  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy.  Apply 
DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada 
Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 

$10.00  up.  Herd  accredited. 

GEORGE  HOAG  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


.%  DAIRY  CATTLE  .•»  j 

Crawford  County,  Pa. 

ALWAYS  WAS  CLEAN 

If  you  have  lost  your  dairy  herd  with  disease,  why 
not  buy  clean  disease  free  cows  to  replace  them  direct 
from  our  farmers?  95%  of  our  farmers  never  had 
a  reactor  at  any  time.  Our  entire  County  has  been 
regularly  tested  since  1923.  You  cannot  buy  an  un¬ 
tested  cow  in  Crawford  County. 

We  are  not  dealers 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House,  Meadvllle,  Pa. 


HIGH  GKYD1 


E  O  II 


A  REGISTERED  Dairy  Cows  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIti,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 


SHEEP 


READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

7- 8  weeks  old.  $3.25  each 

8- 9  weeks  old,  $3.50  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $4.50  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Free  range  husky  maivelous  for  their  age.  If  you 
don  t  think  so  don’t  keep  them.  Chester- Yorkshire 
Cross,  (  hester-Berkshire  Cross,  Hampshire-Duroe 
and  Poland  Cross.  Buy  in  this  safety  zone  on  the 
Golden  Rule  plan.  Oftentimes  we’ve  been  “penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.”  Let  the  boys  and  girls  in 
on  the  pig  proposition.  There  must  be  elderly  gentle- 
nicii  back  021  our  farms  that  would  like  some  good 
pigs.  Don  t  lose  interest.  Have  some  good  shoats 
to  cater  to.  When  Fail  conies  you’ll  be  proud  of 
your  achievement.  ‘'Don’t  give  up.”  Handsome  young 
boars  for  service. 

C.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  Concord,  Mass. 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  weeks  old,  $8.50 
9  weeks  old,  $4.00 
10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
Ail  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval,  if  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI^TOr5'c,RMASS- 


Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

6-7  weeks  old  $3.75 
8-9  weeks  old  4.00 
10  weeks  old  5.00 


Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval 
crated  free.  1  0  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Swine  SALE 

of  best  bloodlines  obtainable.  Visitors  to  farm  welcome. 

THISTLE  DHU  FARMS,  Inc. 
lilairstown  ...  New  Jersey 


-  DORSET  and  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

Offering  choice  Rams  (Lambs  &  Y’earlings)  suitable 
Flock  headers  or  cross-breeding.  Ewes,  purebred  and 
grades,  at  prices  that  will  make  you  money.  All 
stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


nffPF  8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Kit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa, 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Few  selected  Ewe  Lambs;  Yearling  and  Lamb  Rams. 

OPHIR  FARM  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  Rome  Pap  Cola  *25. oo  up. 
&  SOUTHDOWN  nailla  rui  dale  Guaranteed 
to  please.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  •  Beaver,  Pa. 
* 


DOGS 


Beagle  and  Fox  Hound  Pups  Crossed 

Extra  good  stock.  E.  T.  Eckert,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 


Cocker  Spaniel  Pups 

healthy.  Square  deal.  0.  II.  RILEY.  Franklin,  Vermont 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  POPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grov*  City,  Pa 

Pedigreed  Collies,  Age  6  Mos.  „tIan",^^«rk 
PED.  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  CR^uEyvPo°s.u„L,TRNY  fyarm 

SABLE  &  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPS,  beauties,  males  S10,  fe¬ 
males  $5.  Oscar  Riley  -  Franklin.  Vermont 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington',  Muss. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4  50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  $4!oO 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WF,  ALSO  RAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  DO  to  140  lbs.  at  $‘>5  a  piece. 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  DUROC  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bred  fast  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
All  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B 
Waltham. 

8Ito  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  Waltham,  Mass. 
Telephone  4459-W 


FpPdiniT  Pine  $4.00  each.  Mostly  Po- 

land  Chinas.  Some  Chesters 
Du  rocs,  Berkshires,  6  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  eastiated 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  Sr, .0(1  rath 
10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  $5.25,  prepaid  $f»,25.  Shoats  over 
35  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Dreg. 

UROC 


SWINE 


All  apres  for  sale.  F«  M.  Patting- 
ton  Son,  MerrIOeld,  N.  Y. 


flHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES.  Pedigreed  pigs  S10 

w  ea-  Easy  feeders,  quick  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


[  MISCELLANEOUS  I\ 


U/ANTED—  Guinea  Pigs— State  quantity  and  weight 
■■  Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


WANTED-Shetland  Pony  stamiX'ceeietcze 

Martin  II.  Jackson,  Crompond  Kd.  &  Lafayette  Av.,Peeksklll,  V.V. 


RABBITS 


SPECIAL — 35  Rex  rabbits,  6  breeding  Oastorrex  does 
and  1  buck,  13  juniors,  8  breeding  Chinchilla  Bex 
does,  3  bucks,  3  juniors,  1  pair  breeding  Black  Bex 
and  2  juniors.  The  first  $100  gets  these  or  I  will  sell 
separately.  Cecil  E.  Fraleigh,  Clermont,  N.  Y. 


RIO.  PEDIGREED  CHINCHILLAS,  WHITE,  CRAY.  FLEMISH 
(HANTS,  reasonable.  GreenMountainRabbitry. Montgomery  C(r.,VL 


Rohhilc  Z  Qttnnliae  Complete  descriptive  literature' 

naDDIIS  a  ouppiies  Albert Facey,  Jr  ,115-D,  Valley Stream, H.V 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sole  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Weat  3«th  SL.  New  York 
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lhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


Straw,  rye  .... 
Oat  and  wheat 


21.00@22.00 
,12.00  @13. 00 


News  and  prices  current  during 
July  25,  1931. 


MILK 


week 


ending 


July:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  butter- 
fat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.:  Class 
2A,  $1.41:  2B,  $1.66;  2C  (milk  made  into  sour 
cream),  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.05. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . $0.26  @$0 


Extra,  92  score  . 

First,  88  to  91  score - 

. 22%  @ 

. 21  @ 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

. 18  ® 

. 11  ® 

. 20  %@ 

. 26  @ 

. 22  @ 

Centralized  . 

.20% 

25% 

.25 

°2 

•20% 

.20% 

•  17% 

.21 

•  28% 
.27% 
.27 
.24 
.24 


CHEESE 


State — Whole  milk,  flats, 

Fresh  specials  . 

Average  run  to  fancy 
Wisconsin — Whole  milk, 

Flats,  1930  cured  . 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . . . 
Young  America,  fresh  .. 


.$0.21  ®:$0.23 

.  .14%® 

.15% 

.  .13%® 

.14 

.  .18  @ 

.19 

.  .14%® 

.15 

•  .14%® 

.15 

EGGS 


Nearby,  white  fancy 


(including  premiums) 

. $0.31%  @$0.32% 

. 27  (a)  .30% 

Average  extras  . 

. 24  %@ 

.25% 

Extra  firsts  . 

. 22 

@ 

.24 

Pacific  Coast  . 

. 24 

@ 

.31 

Mixed  colors  . 

. 20 

@ 

.30 

Gathered,  best  . 

@ 

.28 

Fair  to  good  . 

@ 

.19 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . . . . . . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys.  Spring  . 

Old  toms  . 

Old  liens  . 

Argentine  . 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded 

Graded  . 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls,  doz . 


$0.34®$0.37 

.28® 

.32 

.12® 

.17 

.17® 

.26 

,15@ 

.IS 

.35® 

.50 

.25  @ 

.28 

,26@ 

.32 

.35® 

.40 

.25® 

.30 

.25® 

.35 

2.00® 

2.50 

1.50@ 

2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 
Fowls,  lb . $0.18@$0.24 


Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  .  .33 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .23 

Roosters  . 15@  .16 

Ducks  . . . 1 4  (r  Y  .21 

Geese  . 10®  .12 


Rabbits,  lb . 08@  .18 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.14@$0.15 

Good  to  choice  . 10  (a  .12 

Steers,  100  lbs . 13.50@15.50 

Bulls  .  7. 50 @10.00 

Cows  .  7.00@11.00 


POTATOES 


$7.00@$7.25 
4.00@  5.00 
3.50@  4.25 
9.50@10.00 
4.00®  7.00 
2.00@  3.50 
7.00@  9.50 
5.00@  7.75 


Virginia,  bbl . $1.00@$2.25 

Maryland,  bbl .  1.75@  2.0(1 

Long  Island,  bbl .  2.25@  2.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu . 1.75@  3.25 

VEGETABLES 


Beets.  100  bclis . $1.25@$2.50 

Cabbage,  bu . 40@  1.00 

Carrots,  100  bchs .  1.00@  2.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 75@  3.50 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.00@  2.75 

Cucumbers,  bu . 15@  1.00 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25@  2.25 

Horseradish,  bbl .  6.00@  6.50 

Kale,  bu . 50 @  .75 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  2.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50@  3.00 

Onions,  bu . 75®  .90 

Parsley,  bu . 65  @  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  1.50®  3.50 

Teppers,  bu . 1.00@  1.75 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  2.50®  4.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Squash,  bu  . 50@  1.50 

String  beans,  bu . 50®  2.25 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  crt .  1.00®  1.50 

Lug  . 50@  1.75 

Maryland,  crt . 50@  2.00 

Lug  . 25®  1.50 

Virginia.  6-till  carrier  . ‘ .  1.75@  3.00 

Jersey,  crt . 40®  2.25 

Carrier  .  1.50®  2.25 

Basket  . 35@  1.35 

Repacked,  crt .  1.50@  2.25 

Carton  .  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.50@  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS— Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4.25@$5.50 

Pea  .  4.50®  4.65 

Red  kidney  .  6.75 

AVhite  kidney  . 5.50@  6.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . $0.40®$2.00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50@  4.00 

Currants,  qt . 05®  .09 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10®  .18 

Cultivated  . 25®  .35 

Blackberries,  qt . 10®  .18 

Gooseberries,  qt . 10®  .15 

Raspberries,  pt . 04®  .14 

Cherries.  4-qt.  bskt . 40®  .75 

Peaches.  Ga.,  crt . 75®  3.00 

%  bu.  .  . 40®  .90 

Bu."  .  1.00@  2.00 

S.  C.,  crt .  1.00®  2.25 

Bu .  1.00 

N.  C.,  bu .  1.00®  1.85 

Crl .  1.38®  2.25 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 50®  1.25 

%  bu . 40®  .50 

Jersey,  crt . 65®  1.00 

Bu . 50®  1.00 

Watermelons,  car  . 245.00@585.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  . $24.00@25.00 

No.  2  . 21.00@22.00 

No.  3  . 15.00@17.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20,00@24.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.66% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 72% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 38 

Rye  . 41% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Current  prices  in  public  .markets: 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.32@$0.33 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  -13 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  %  pt .  -18 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 36®  .40 

Gathered  . 28®  .32 

Turkeys,  lb . 40®  .55 

Chickens  . 35®  .55 

Ducklings  . 38®  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 40®  .60 

Potatoes,  pk . 20@  .25 

Lettuce,  head  . 05@  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03®  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 15@  .20 

Peas,  lb . 20  @  .30 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  mod¬ 
erately  active  with  most  produce  selling  fairly 
well.  An  unseasonably  good  demand  is  noted  on 
the  moderately  light  supplies  of  native  cabbage 
and  spinach.  Eggs  and  poultry  have  been  rather 
inactive.  The  wool  market  continued  moderate¬ 
ly  active  on  available  supplies  with  slight  price 
advances  on  some  lines. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  wax  and  green  $1.25  to  $1.50,  few  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  40  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots. — Supply  liberal,  demand  slow.  Calif, 
bchd.  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.50.  poorer  lower  crt. 
Native  18  bchs.  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hothouse  or  hotbed  50  to  60  cukes  best 
$4.50  to  $5.50.  poorer  low  as  $1. 

Escarole.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  ordinary. 50  to  75c,  best 
85c  to  $1  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best 
$4  to  $6  crt.  N.  Y.  24  heads  $1.25  to  $1.50  crt. 

Onions.  ■ — -  Supply  liberal,  demand  moderate. 
Native  yellow  85c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Texas 
crts.  white  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Calif.  50-lb.  sacks 
$1.25  to  $1.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
steady.  Va.,  bbls.,  U.  S.  1  $2.40  to  $2.50. 

Raspberries. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  10  to  15c  pt.  N.  Y'.  10  to 
12c  pt.  Wash.  8  to  10c  pt.,  poorer  lower. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  40 
to  50  bchs.  native  outdoor  50c  to  $1,  few  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box. 

Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  36  bchs.  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  - —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  75c  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  h.h.  15  to  22c  lb.  Tenn.  lugs 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  Md.  crts.  $1.25  to  $2.25.  N.  J. 
20-qt.  crts.  $1.50  to  $2. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  very  quiet, 
market  weak.  No.  1  Timothy  $25.25.  Eastern 
fine  to  medium  $18.50  to  $20.50.  Clover  mixed, 
red.  $22.50  ton.  No.  1  Alfalfa  $28  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady.  Creamery  extras 
26c.  Firsts  23%  to  25%c.  Seconds  21  to  23c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  40c.  White  extras  39c.  Fresh 
eastern  32  to  35c  doz. 

Poultry.  ■ — -  Dressed.  Supply  light,  demand 
slow.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  24  to  26c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
21  to  22c.  Stags  4  to  5  lbs.  21  to  24c.  Broil¬ 
ers  29  to  30c.  Native  25  to  30c.  Roosters  17 
to  18c  lb.  Live  poultry  steady.  Fowl  21  to 
23c.  Leghorns  17  to  19c.  Broilers  large  25  to 
27c;  small  20  to  23c.  Roosters  14  to  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 
23  to  24c.  Fresh  15  to  15%c.  Western  held  22 
to  23c.  Fresh  14%  to  15c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $5  to  $6. 
Calif,  small  white  $5.50  to  $6.  Yellow  Eyes  $7 
to  $7.50.  Red  kidney  $9  to  $10.  Lima  $7.50  to 
$8  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  fairly  active,  slightly  higher 
prices  noted  on  some  lines. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  25  to  26%c; 
clothing.  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  24  to 

25c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing.  21% 
to  23c;  clothing,  19  to  20c:  %  blood,  combing”, 
21  to  22c;  clothing.  19  to  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  62  to  65c; 
clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing,  52  to 

55c:  clothing,  42  to  46c:  %  blood,  combing,  41 
to  43c:  clothing,  36  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing, 
36  to  39c:  clothing.  33  to  35c;  Terr.  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  60  to  63c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood, 
combing,  55  to  58c:  clothing.  47  to  51c;  % 

blood,  combing.  47  to  51c;  clothing,  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  43  to  47c;  clothing,  35  to 

38c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  firm  with  a 
week  ago,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $7  to 
$7.50. 

Cattle.— Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
rather  light,  cows  and  bulls  steady  to  mostly 
50c  higher;  vealers  $1  higher;  demand  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3.50  to  $5.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice  $0.50  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $6.50. 

Sheep. — None.  « 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  light,  market  fully 
steady  with  last  week:  demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved.  Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130:  good.  $80 
to  $110;  medium,  $50  to  $80;  common,  $40  to 
$50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
6  to  7%c;  milk,  special  from  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  herds,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades;  good,  $70  to  $85:  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common.  $45  to  $65;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $8;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
choice,  $14  to  $16;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good, 
$10  to  $13;  sheep,  $3  to  $4;  lambs,  $S  to  $10: 
fowls,  live,  heavy,  11).,  22  to  24c:  chickens.  28 
to  30c:  broilers,  24  to  25c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
doz..  26  to  27c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  35  to  40c:  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  27  to  28c:  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  25  to  26c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb.,  22  to  24c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  17  to  19c; 
cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  farmers’  delivery,  doz..  30  to  37c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  30  to  32c;  fowls, 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  35c:  chickens,  lb.,  50c; 
broilers,  lb.,  40  to  45c:  blueberries,  bskt.,  15c; 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  50  to  55c;  Summer  squash, 
lb.,  10c;  potatoes,  pk.,  28  to  30e;  cabbage,  lb., 
4c;  beans,  green  and  wax,  lb.,  6  to  8c. 

F.  A.  C. 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

According  to  the  first  crop  estimates  of  the 
year  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  outlook  is  for  bumper  crops  of  the  major 
commodities.  Under  the  system  of  farming 
years  ago,  when  most  farms  were  self-sustain¬ 
ing.  this  would  mean  prosperity,  but  under  our 
exchange  system  now  in  vogue,  the  outlook  is 
not  so  promising.  Heavy  supplies  and  a  poor 
demand  mean  low  prices.  The  potato  estimate 
places  the  crop  at  396,451.000  bushels  which  is 
considerably  above  the  final  figure  of  last  sea¬ 
son,  when  a  total  of  343,236,000  bushels  were 
produced.  Among  the  important  potato  States, 
the  following  have  prospects  for  a  larger  crop 
than  last  year:  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  Idaho, 
Colorado  and  Kansas  have  a  smaller  crop  in 
view.  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  is  now 
the  leading  shipping  area  in  the  East.  The 
peak  of  the  shipping  season  has  passed,  but 
there  are  yet  a  few  hundred  cars  to  be  moved 
before  the  deal  closes.  The  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket  was  rather  dull  all  week,  with  heavy  track 
holdings,  which  are  generally  a  good  sign  in 
determining  the  activity  of  the  market.  East¬ 
ern  Shore  Cobblers  brought  from  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  barrel,  with  poorer  as  low  as  $1.35  to  $1.45. 
The  season  is  opening  in  New  Jersey,  and  early 
sales  of  100-lb.  sacks  brought  $1.50  to  $1.75  at 
New  Y'ork.  with  some  sales  of  150-lb.  sacks  at 
$2  to  $2.25.  The  apple  crop  of  the  country  is 
expected  to  be  larger  than  a  year  ago,  due 
principally  to  the  larger  crops  in  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  and  in  the  Midwestern  States. 
It  was  these  areas  that  were  drought  stricken 
last  season,  and  all  crops  were  short.  The  ap¬ 
ple  market  continued  to  be  one  of  quality  and 
best  marks  moved  well,  but  ordinary  and  poor 
offerings  were  slow  at  low  prices.  Various 
early  varieties  of  New  Jersey  offerings  brought 
20  to  40c  per  %-bu.  basket,  while  some  fancy 
reached  65  to  75c.  Bushels  of  Delaware  early 
varieties  sold  at  50  to  75c,  with  some  fancy  up 
to  $1  to  $1.25.  Georgia  is  now  entering  the  im¬ 
portant  part  of  its  peach  deal,  as  the  Belle  and 
Elberta  season  gets  under  way.  The  deal  thus 
far  has  been  rather  slow,  as  supplies  have  been 
plentiful  and  the  demand  only  fair.  Ilileys  sold 
at  $2.75  to  $3  for  large  sizes,  while  the  first 
arrivals  of  Belles  brought  $2.50  to  $3  for  me¬ 
dium-sized  fruit.  The  watermelon  market  was 
firm  for  good  stock,  as  the  hot  weather  con¬ 
tinued  to  stimulate  the  demand.  Cantaloupes 
and  lioneydew  melons  were  weaker,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  cantaloupes  now  coming  from  Ari¬ 
zona,  as  the  Imperial  Valley  season  closed. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  very  plentiful 
from  nearby  producing  areas.  Snap  beans  were 
in  heavy  supply  and  weak,  with  most  sales  at 
50  to  75c  per  bushel  hamper.  Beets  and  car¬ 
rots  were  slow,  while  cabbage  and  cucumbers 
met  a  fair  demand  at  steady  figures.  Onions 
from  New  J ersev  were  in  liberal  supply  and 
the  market  was  weaker  at  75  to  85c  per  hamp¬ 
er.  Lettuce  met  a  fairly  good  demand,  espe¬ 
cially  the  western  Iceberg.  Most  sales  of  four 
to  five  dozen  head  crates  were  made  at  $4.50  to 
$5.  Tomatoes  increased  in  supply  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  dropped  sharply  over  the  week-end.  New 
Jersey  offerings  were  very  heavy  and  20-qt. 
crates  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50  for  early  varieties, 
with  a  few  Marglobes  at  $1.75  to  $2. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Egg  receipts  dropped  quite  sharply  and  the 
market  was  higher  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
week.  A  total  of  33.407  cases  arrived  compared 
with  38.288  cases  during  the  week  before  and 
35,436  cases  during  the  corresponding  week  of 
1930.  Offerings  of  fresh  eggs  from  nearby 

flocks  were  light  and  the  demand  readily  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  arrivals.  Nearby  closely  selected 
extras  brought  27  to  30%c  per  dozen,  while 
Pacific  Coast  whites  brought  29  to  31c.  Extras 
were  mostly  24  to  26c,  while  mixed  colors  were 
rather  slow  at  22  to  24%c.  Browns  were 

steady  to  firm,  with  receipts  light  and  the  de¬ 
mand  fairly  active.  Nearby  browns  were  most¬ 
ly  23  to  28e.  Cold  storage  holdings  of  case 
eggs  on  July  1  in  the  United  States  were  about 
1,250.000  eases  short  of  the  holdings  on  the 
corresponding  date  of  last  year.  A  total  of  9.- 
495,000  cases  were  in  storage  this  year  com¬ 
pared  with  10,743.000  cases  last  year.  Frozen 
eggs  are  also  lighter  than  last  season's  hold¬ 
ings  totaling  113.413.000  lbs.  compared  with 
115.134.000  lbs.  of  July  1.  1930. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  fairly  active 

during  the  week  for  fowls  and  large  broiling 

chickens.  Receipts  were  light  and  demand 
good.  Fowls  sold  at  23  to  24c  for  fancy  col¬ 
ored,  and  17  to  18c  for  Leghorns.  Best  offer¬ 
ings  of  broilers,  mostly  Plymouth  Rocks  brought 
32  to  33c  per  lb.,  with  Leghorns  at  21  to  22c. 
Mixed  colors  were  rather  dull  at  27  to  29c. 
Old  roosters  continued  slow  at  13  to  14c,  with 
poorer  as  low  at  11  to  12c.  Ducks  were  steady, 
but  draggy  at  15  to  17c  for  AVhite  Pekins,  and 
12  to  15c  for  other  breeds. 

Trading  in  the  dressed  poultry  market  was 
slow  and  the  market  was  dull.  Receipts  were 
light  and  prices  for  most  offerings  held  steady. 
Fowls  of  large  size  were  steady,  but  other  sizes 
were  slow  and  dull.  Broilers  met  a  slow  de¬ 
mand  and  the  market  was  barely  steady  at 
33c  for  full-feathered  offerings.  Long  Island 
ducks  were  steady  at  17  to  18c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

The  hay  market  was  quiet  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  week,  and  largely  in  the  buyers’ 
favor.  Offerings  of  hay.  while  light,  were  fully 
ample  for  the  light  trading.  Best  feeding  hay 
brought  $19  per  ton,  with  mixed  hay  from  $15 
to  $18.  Straw  offerings  were  very  light  and 
the  market  was  largely  nominal  for  all  grades. 
Best  rye  straw  sold  at  $14  to  $15  per  ton. 
while  wheat  and  oat  straw  brought  $11  to  $12 
per  ton.  J.  M.  F. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  bchs..  25 
to  40c;  beets,  bskt..  40c;  broccoli,  8-qt.  bskt., 
75c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  65  to  75c;  carrots, 
doz.  bchs.,  40c;  cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.75; 
celery,  crt.,  $4.50  to  $5;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  75c 
to  $1;  cucumbers,  li.h.,  doz..  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
green  beans,  12-qt.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1:  green 

corn,  doz.,  50  to  60c;  green  onions,  doz.  bchs., 
20  to  25c;  green  peas,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs.,  50c; 
lettuce,  Boston,  head,  crt.,  $1.40  to  $1.65;  let¬ 
tuce,  curly,  crt.,  50  to  75c;  parsley,  doz.  bchs., 

20  to  25c;  peppers,  green,  8-qt.  bskt.,  $1;  po¬ 
tatoes,  new.  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15:  radishes.  100 

bchs.,  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to 

15c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  romaine, 
doz.  bchs..  20  to  30c;  spinach,  bu..  75c  to  $1.25; 
Summer  squash,  doz.,  50  to  75c:  tomatoes,  li.h., 
bskt.,  $2  to  $2.50:  turnips.  12-qt.  bskt..  75c; 

watercress,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  wax  beaus, 
12-qt.  bskt..  65  to  90c. 

Fruit. — Cherries,  red.  sour,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  cher¬ 
ries,  red,  sweet,  lb..  4  to  5c:  cherries,  black, 
sweet,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  cherries,  white,  sweet,  lb., 
4  to  5c;  cherries,  Tartarian,  lb.,  8  to  9c;  cher¬ 
ries,  Tartarian,  bskt..  $1:  currants,  red,  lb.,  5 
to  6c:  gooseberries,  12-lb.  bskt..  $1:  peaches, 
early  white,  bskt..  $1:  raspberries,  black,  crate. 
$3.50  to  $4:  rapsberries.  red.  crate,  $6:  rasp¬ 
berries,  red,  pt.,  10  to  12c;  raspberries,  Shaffer, 
crate,  $3  to  $3.25. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  20  to  23c:  fowls,  light,  lb.,  16  to 
20c;  roosters,  lb.,  20c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.— Eggs,  grade  A.  in  crates, 

21  to  22c;  eggs,  small  lots,  doz.,  25c:  butter, 
country  crock,  lb.,  25c;  butter,  unsalted,  lb., 
26c. 


August  1,  1931 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  July  18.  1931.) 

Market.  — -  Yearlings  and  light  and  medium- 
weight  beef  steers  closing  about  steady  with 
week's  opening  prices,  weighty  bullocks  weak  to 
25c  lower,  none  here  quotable  about  $8,  bulk  $7 
to  $7.50.  Bulls  steady:  weaker  undertone  on  she 
stock  and  cutters:  bulk  fat  heifers  $6.50  to  $7; 
beef  bulls  $5.25  to  $5.75;  butcher  cows  $4.50  to 
$5:  cutters  $2.50  to  $3.  Stockers  and  feeders 
slow,  about  steady,  most  sales  light  Stocker 
steers  $4.75  to  $5.50.  Calves  steadv,  top  veal¬ 
ers  $10. 

Hogs  strong  to  25c  higher,  top  180  to  220-lb 
westerns  $9. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  July  18,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle,  40  cars:  16  St.  Louis,  5  Kansas  City  4 
Virginia,  4  Texas,  3  AA’est  A'irginia,  2  Omaha 
2  Oklahoma.  1  St.  Paul,  1  Chicago,  1  Tennessee’ 
1  Sioux  City;  containing  1.021  head.  752  head 
trucked  in  from  nearby;  total  cattle  1,773  head 
802  calves,  1,145  hogs,  1,218  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7.50  to 

$8.25;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7  50- 

common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.75;  good’ 
1,100  to  1,300  lbs..  $7.25  to  $8;  medium,  1,100 
to  1,300  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  good,  1,300  to 

1,500  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50. 

Heifers.— Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.75  to 

$7.25;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.75;  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6;  common,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.25. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  good.  $4  to 
$4.75;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $6  to  $6.75- 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $6:  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

A'ealers. — Good  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $10;  me- 
diuni.  $8.75  to  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  $6  to 
$8.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle.— Good  and  choice. 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common  and  medium’ 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6;  good  and  choice' 
800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  common  and 
medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $6.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt„  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9;  med.  wt 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.5o”- 
ilvy-  Wt',’  sood  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $7.50 
t°  S3;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  AVarehouse) 
—Bran,  ton,  $24  to  $25;  shorts,  $24  to  $25 : 
hominy,  $29.50  to  $30.50;  middlings,  $30  to  $31- 
.‘''seod,  $36.50  to  $37.50;  gluten.  $32.50  to 

$29.50  to  $30.50;  Soy-bean 
meal,  $37  to  $38;  hog  meal.  $33  to  $34;  cotton¬ 
seed,  t1  Per  cent,  $35  to  $36;  dairy  feed,  16  per 
cent,  $28  to  $29;  18  per  cent,  $31  to  $32:  20 
per  cent,  $34  to  $35;  24  per  cent,  $36  to  $37 
2o  per  cent,_  $37.50  to  $38.50;  horse  feed.  85 

cSVl’  J35  t0  Alfalfa,  regular,  $31  to 
$32,  Alfalfa,  reground,  $33  to  $34. 


Local  Milk  Prices 

I  am  giving  you  some  prices  on  what 
we  are  getting  for  milk  around  here  in 
Lewis  County,  N.  Y. :  Croghan.  $1,345 
Bremen.  $1.24  fiat ;  Lowville, 
from  SOe  up  to  $1.35  flat.  c.  av. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Accurate  Weights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
method— Top  Prices— Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder 
Tags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 

SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  S.— BROILERS  especially  wanted  now. 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  A\'  aslilngton  Mnrket,  New  York  <  lty 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  A  EARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s,  Bradstreet’a  or  any  commercial  agency 


Te  SHIPPERS  of  LIVE  POULTRY 
We  Save  Your  SHRINKAGE 

Besides  getting  you  top  prices  for  your  birds,  and  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  returns,  our  thoroughly  trained  experts 
feed  and  water  the  poultry  completely  before  selling, 
so  as  to  hold  your  transit  shrink  down  to  a  minimum. 

Tags  and  Coops  Furnished  on  Request. 

Send  Us  Your  Next  Shipment. 

CHARLES  WERNER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


—For  Best  Prices — 

ship  your 

FRUIT  ^  PRODUCE 

W.  O.  &  H.  W.  Davis,  Inc. 

Commission  Merchants 

103  MURRAY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Established  1865 


WE  NEED 


More  New  Enid  AVHITE  and 
RROAA'N  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH -GODLEY  CO. 

t7t  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  AND  HROWN  EGGS 
TO  AV.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Work  on  a  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  Farm 

For  several  years  it  has  been  increas¬ 
ingly  apparent  that  the  foundations  and 
sills  supporting  the  barns  on  the  Cook 
homestead  must  be  rebuilt  or  repaired. 
Work  of  that  nature  can  be  postponed  up 
to  a  certain  point  without  real  risk  of 
irreparable  damage,  but  the  time  must 
come  when  further  delay  would  be  false 
economy.  Evidently  that  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  with  these  old  barns,  which  have 
stood  so  many  years  without  many  altera¬ 
tions,  excepting  the  raising  of  the  roofs 
to  form  the  gambrel  or  “hip-roofed”  type. 

With  this  work  in  view  24  loads  of 
sand  were  drawn  last  December.  Car¬ 
penters  were  engaged  to  start  the  work 
after  the  feeding  lambs  were  sold  in  the 
Spring,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
job  must  be  finished  before  haying. 

It  was  very  opportune  that  these  car¬ 
penters  arrived  on  the  scene  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  most  destructive  storm  that 
ever  visited  this  immediate  locality.  Rain, 
hail  and  wind  combined  to  work  havoc 
on  a  small  strip  less  than  a  mile  in  width 
and  only  a  few  miles  long.  Our  little 
hamlet  of  South  Byron  and  Cook's  Cor¬ 
ners  appeared  to  be  in  the  center  of  this 
storm.  Sidewalks  and  highways  were 
washed  out,  filling  cellars  and  gardens, 
leaving  the  slime  and  gravel  to  be  re¬ 
moved  after  the  flood  had  passed  away. 
Sluices  were  torn  out  and  roads  made 
impassable  for  a  short  time  because  of 
the  water  running  across  or  along  them. 
But  the  greatest  damage  was  done  to  the 
farms  in  this  comparatively  small  area. 
Fields  of  beans,  potatoes  and  corn  were 
washed  and  gullied.  The  newly  planted 
seed  was  carried  along  with  the  rush  of 
water  often  into  adjoining  fields  or  the 
creek.  Parts  of  fields  were  under  four 
or  five  feet  of  water.  Wheat,  oats  and 
barley  were  knocked  down.  Alfalfa  and 
clover  were  flattened,  and  in  many  cases 
covered  with  muddy  water  damaging  the 
quality  of  the  hay,  which  is  now  being 
cut. 

Of  course  all  field  operations  on  the 
farms  in  this  neighborhood  were  at  a 
standstill  for  several  days.  Some  of  the 
lighter  sandy  soils  were  workable  in  a 
couple  of  days,  but  the  heavier  soils  were 
hopeless  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  the  car¬ 
penters  arrive  at  just  this  time,  for  it 
gave  us  plently  to  plan  and  think  about 
besides  our  losses  from  the  big  storm  the 
previous  day,  and  all  hands  were  at 
liberty  to  turn  in  and  help  get  the  build¬ 
ings  up  on  blocking  ready  for  the  im¬ 
provements.  Just  how  long  these  old 
sills  had  lain  on  the  now  crumbling  walls 
I  do  not  know.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
nothing  had  been  done  to  them  in  the 
memory  of  the  writer. 

Such  timbers !  All  hand  hewn  from 
the  maple  and  beech  that  were  cut  on  the 
farm.  Apparently  one  object  must  have 
been  to  clear  off  as  much  of  the  forests 
as  was  possible,  and  incorporate  them  in 
the  framework  of  the  barn.  It  is  stated 
by  those  who  know  the  facts,  that  in  the 
early  days  instead  of  going  to  a  lumber 
yard  as  we  do  today  and  buying  our  build¬ 
ing  material,  it  was  the  custom  to  go 
to  the  woods  with  the  desired  stick  of 
timber  for  framing  in  mind,  select  the 
tree  from  the  standing  timber  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  purpose,  fell  it.  and  with  broad- 
ax,  hew  it  out  and  haul  it  to  the  barn 
site.  This  system  was  followed  until  the 
whole  frame  was  assembled  and  made 
ready  for  “the  raising.”  This  was  always 
a  jolly  occasion  in  which  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  participated,  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  because  of  the  varied  refreshments 
served,  some  of  which  might  not  bear  in¬ 
spection  under  the  laws  of  1981.  But 
time  has  told  on  these  old  timbers  in 
spite  of  their  size,  and  they  must  be  re¬ 
moved  and  repairs  made. 

Forms  were  built,  and  most  of  the 
stones  used  for  foundation  were  put  back 
in  the  new  concrete  wall  being  built.  Our 
imagination  told  us  that  many  of  these 
huge  rocks  were  hauled  into  place  by 
ox-team,  while  now  those  too  large  to 
utilize  in  the  forms  will  be  drawn  away 
with  the  tractor. 

How  construction  practices  have 
changed  in  recent  years.  In  place  of  the 
old  walls,  laid  up  with  mortar  topped 
with  sills  12  or  14  inches  square — some 
even  larger — we  now  put  up  forms  and 
pour  the  concrete,  and  two  layers  of  2x10 
plank  made  up  a  sill  equally  serviceable, 
with  only  a  fraction  of  the  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  this  mod¬ 
ern  cement !  We  might  truthfully  say 
that  we  are  living  in  a  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  age,  so  far  as  building  operations 
are  concerned.  A  wall  put  up  in  this 
manner  will  doubtless  be  far  more  endur¬ 
ing  than  the  old-fashioned  type,  and  we 
are  hoping  that  these  .will  last  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations. 

Some  other  radical  changes  are  also 
being  made.  The  old  silo  which  served 
its  purpose  well  for  many  years  was  torn 
down  during  the  preceding  Winter,  and 
much  of  the  lumber  was  cleaned  of  nails 
and  utilized  in  the  repairs  to  the  barn. 

With  the  substitution  of  lamb  feeding 
for  dairying  in  our  program,  we  find  that 
silage  can  very  well  be  eliminated,  and 
that  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  give  equally 
rood  results,  with  much  less  cost.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  old  silo  will  not  be  rebuilt 
unless  conditions  arise  that  will  justify 
it  in  the  future.  In  its  place  an  addi¬ 
tional  feeding  shed  was  built,  which  will 
provide  space  for  about  100  more  lambs, 
giving  us  room  for  about  450  to  500  in 
all. 

The  increasing  of  our  lamb  feeding 
proposition  and  the  very  low  price  of 


wheat  suggests  the  wisdom  of  holding  in 
storage  most  of  our  wheat  crop  to  be  fed 
in  place  of  buying  corn,  bran,  etc.,  to 
mix  with  our  barley  for  a  feeding  ration. 
Consequently  a  new  granary  holding 
nearly  1,000  bushels  was  built,  giving  us 
storage  room  for  about  2,500  bushels  of 
grain. 

We  should  not  have  chosen  to  make 
these  repairs  and  alterations  at  just  this 
period,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  de¬ 
lay  is  not  economy  in  maintaining  build¬ 
ings,  and  with  us  that  time  had  arrived. 
“A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine”  was  never 
more  trite  than  in  the  case  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
rather  than  of  choice. 

IRVING  C.  H.  COOK. 


The  Maryland  State  Egg 
Laying  Competition  and 
Performance  Tests 

Report  for  the  36th  week.  Roy  II. 
Waite,  contest  snprevisor.  College  l’ark, 
Md.,  July  13,  1931. 

Production  went  up  a  little  more  than 
one  half  point  in  the  36th  week  of  the 
Sixth  Annual  Egg  Laying  Contest  being 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Maryland 
Experiment  Station,  the  860  hens  pro¬ 
ducing  3,270  eggs  or  54.3  per  cent.  Leg¬ 
horn  pens  captured  all  the  honors  for 
best  pen  production  for  the  week. 

First  honors  were  captured  by  the 
entry  of  Wm.  Park  Leghorn  Farm,  Pa., 
which  produced  57  eggs.  Confidence 
Farms,  D.  C.,  took  second  honors  with  a 
55-egg  score.  Third  place  went  to  the 
Leghorn  pen  of  Pratt  Experiemnt  Farm. 
Pa.,  its  production  being  54  eggs.  Three 
pens  shared  fourth  honors,  the  respective 
entries  of  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm, 
X.  J.,  Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Pa.,  and  Sterling 
Farm,  Va.,  each  of  which  laid  52  eggs. 

The  Rhode  Island  Red  entry  of  Scott 
Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  is  top  pen  in  the 
list  for  total  production  to  date,  having 
a  score  of  1.986  eggs.  Second  place  is 
held  by  the  Leghorn  entry  of  Confidence 
Farms,  which  has  laid  1.975  eggs  to  date. 
The  Leghorn  entry  of  Samuel  P.  Swinn, 
Md.,  has  pushed  into  third  place  with 
its  1,845  egg  total,  displacing  the  Mount 
Hope  farm  pen,  Mass.,  which  is  fourth 
with  1,835  eggs  to  its  credit. 

The  entry  of  L.  L.  Powers,  Md..  con¬ 
tinues  to  lead  in  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  Class  with  its  1.674  eggs.  Among 
the  Miscellaneous  breeds  the  Ancona  en¬ 
try  of  R.  S.  Thomas,  Pa.,  is  best  with 
1,397  eggs. 

High  hen,  number  195  in  the  pen  of 
Walker's  Hatchery,  Va.,  has  a  total  to 
date  of  224  eggs.  Average  individual 
production  is  147.67  eggs. 

The  Blue  ribbon  for  most  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  ninth  four  weeks  period 
ending  July  10,  went  to  the  Confidence 
Farms  entry,  the  10  birds  competing  in 
this  pen  having  laid  226  eggs  in  the  28 
days.  Second  ribbon  was  captured  by 
the  Leghorn  entry  of  Ben  W.  Jacobs 
which  laid  221  eggs  in  the  same  period. 
The  entry  of  Wm.  Park  Leghorn  Farm, 
carried  off  the  third  prize  ribbon  with 
its  production  of  21S  eggs  in  the  four 
weeks. 

In  the  Standard  Count  Competition, 
first  place  continues  in  the  possession  of 
Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.,  the  Leg¬ 
horn  entry  of  this  farm  having  laid  1,449 
eggs  classed  as  standard  size.  Second 
place  is  held  by  Whiteaeres’  Leghorns, 
Va.,  which  have  laid  1,437  standard  eggs. 
The  Samuel  P.  Swinn  pen  is  third  with 
1,328  eggs  rating  as  standard.  Fourth 
place  is  held  by  the  Rhode  Island  Red 
pen  of  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  which  has 
produced  1,2SS  eggs  ranging  in  weight 
between  23  ounces  and  up  to  but  not  in¬ 
cluding  28  ounces  per  dozen  in  the  36 
weeks  the  sixth  contest  has  operated. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties: 

White  Leghorns.  —  Confidence  Farms 
D.  C.,  1.975  eggs ;  Samuel  P.  Swinn.  Md., 
1.S45;  Mount  Hope  Farm,  Mass.,  1,835; 
A.  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  1,778; 
Taylor  Bros..  Pa.,  1.767. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Scott  Poultry 
Farm.  Mass.,  1,986  eggs ;  Globus  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  1.794;  Robert  B.  Park- 
hurst,  Mass.,  1,6S9. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  L.  L. 
Powers,  Md.,  1,674  eggs;  K.  D.  Leather 
&  Sons,  Md.,  1,563 ;  Broad  Acres  Farm, 
Conn.,  1.550. 

The  Maryland  Contest  operates  on  a 
straight  count  basis — no  substitution  of 
records — no  selection  of  highest  10 
individuals. 


Selling  Property  of  Imcompetent  Person 

Husband  and  wife  own  real  estate; 
deed  is  in  both  their  names.  Wife  is  in 
a  State  hospital,  on  account  of  mental 
trouble,  and  doctor  there  said  she  may 
never  get  over  it.  Can  husband  let  this 
real  estate  be  sold  for  taxes,  and  then 
bid  it  in,  and  in  this  way  get  compelte 
control  so  he  could  sell  property,  and 
give  the  buyer  a  clear  title?  As  if  is  now, 
if  wife  should  outlive  husband,  this  prop¬ 
erty  would  go  to  her  heirs,  after  her 
death,  and  under  the  circumstances,  hus¬ 
band  cannot  make  a  will  that  would 
control  the  disposition  of  this  property. 

New  York.  H.  s. 

A  husband  cannot  lawfully  deprive  his 
wife  of  her  property  interests  while  she 
is  of  unsound  mind.  There  is  a  legal 
procedure  for  the  sale  of  the  real  prop¬ 
erty  of  an  incompetent  person  which 
should  be  strictly  followed.  N.  T. 


Jt’s  the 

MOLD 

that  shapes  the 

Casting 


GROWTH  builds  the  mold 
that  shapes  egg  capacity 
— that  determines  egg  size — laying  endurance — egg  profits.  This 
mold  is  frame  and  body  structure.  Weak  bone  construction  means 
stunted  birds  and  lost  profits.  Good,  large,  deep  broad  frames 
mean  healthy,  husky  birds  that  turn  out  their  full  limit  of  eggs 
with  no  let  down  in  health. 


Larro  Growing  Mash  develops  every  phase  of  the  pullet’s  growth 
to  the  limit.  It  produces  larger  frames  —  healthier,  stronger 
bodies  throughout.  It  brings  pullets  into  production  right  on 
the  dot — at  an  early  maturity — and  with  bigger  eggs  from  the 
start.  They’re  in  profitable  production  in  the  shortest  possible 
time — and  they  have  the  strength  to  hold  to  a  high  egg  laying  rate. 

Larro  Egg  Mash  gets  the  limit  of  eggs — regularly.  There  are 
no  "lay  offs”  or  "time  outs”.  It  brings  out  laying  capacities  you 
never  dreamed  your  layers  had — it  gives  you  more  profit  dollars 
for  every  feed  dollar  than  any  ration  you  can  mix  or  buy. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


arro 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 
FOR  POULTRY— HOGS— DAIRY 


Larro  Family  Flour — Good  for  Biscuits,  Cakes  and  Pies 


SILO 
BARGAINS 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.  o,“  ice  RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


We  still  have  a  few  wood  silos  left,  taken 
in  trade  on  concrete  silos,  and  reconditioned, 
at  bargain  prices  while  they  last. 

But  ANY  Grange  Silo  this  year  will  match  the  1031  farm 
purse.  Grange  Sales  and  Production  have  kept  up  unusually  well. 
Raw  materials  are  lower.  Coupled  with  Grange  Quality  and  exclusive 
features,  it’s  no  wonder  wise  farmers  continue  to  invest  in  these 
Grange  money-makers! 

3  Silo  Plants  (one  at  Netcong,  N.  J.)  insures  quickest  service — no 
disappointments  or  delays. 

New  Jersey  Dairymen  write  direct  to  ns  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Letters  from  the  Kentucky 
Mountains 

[The  following  letters  are  from  a  young 
woman  living  in  the  Kentucky  mountains, 
who  attended  high  school  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  then  returned  to  her  southern 
home.  She  married  a  young  man  who 
works  in  the  mines,  and  also  has  a  small 
farm.  She  is  now  about  21  years  old, 
and  has  two  little  sons.  Her  brothers 
are  also  trying  to  get  an  education ;  they 
work  in  the  mines,  and  the  elder  one 
teaches  school  and  .continues  his  studies.] 

I  was  so  anxious  to  hear  from  you 
again  because  you  seemed  to  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  my  letters  and  our  ways  of 
living,  which  pleased  me  very  much.  It 
does  not  seem  curious  to  us — our  ways 
of  living — especially  to  those  of  us  who 
cannojt  read  and  write  and  have  never 
seen  a  train  nor  a  town. 

It  is  one  and  a  half  miles  home,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  go  to  see  the  fami¬ 
ly  for  two  months — there  is  so  much  to 
do.  I  have  been  living  here  for  three 
months,  and  mother  has  not  been  to  see 
me.  She  has  10  boys  to  work  for.  She 
has  their  laundrying,  cooking,  housework, 
and  other  things  to  do.  But  after  all  she 
is  more  able  to  work  than  I  am.  I  just 
broke  myself  down  on  these  hillsides  with 
a  mattock  and  a  hoe.  I  have  not  worked 
outdoors  much  since  I  was  married  ;  my 
husband  does  not  let  me.  He  does  the 
outdoor  work  and  helps  a  lot  in  the 
house.  The  Bible  says  earn  your  living 
by  the  sweat  of  your  brow.  AVe  old  Ken¬ 
tucky  mountaineers  certainly  do  this. 

In  the  Spring  we  begin  grubbing  with 
a  mattock,  taking  up  the  small  bushes  by 
the  roots  and  cutting  down  the  briars 
with  a  hoe.  We  pile  the  grubs  and  briars 
together,  but  in  different  piles,  all  over 
the  field.  When  we  think  they  are  dry 
enough  to  burn,  we  set  them  on  fire  and 
burn  them  up.  They  never  burn  well 
enough  but  what  we  have  a  pole  about 
six  feet  long  forked  at  the  end  to  mend 
them  up.  When  this  is  done,  we  begin 
plowing,  one  furrow  at  a  time,  which  cuts 
a  distance  of  about  six  inches.  The  man 
stands  at  the  handles.  Around  and  around 
the  hill  he  goes  from  morn  until  night 
with  a  gee  and  a  haw.  Sometimes  the 
hill  is  so  steep  and  rough  that  mule  oi¬ 
lman  can  hardly  stand  up.  The  mule 
takes  slips,  and  off  the  hill  he  comes, 
plow-stock  and  all.  Of  course  he  is 
taken  back  again  and  plowed  a  few 
rounds  and  then  brought  off.  After  the 
plowing  we  dig  in  whatever  we  are  plant¬ 
ing. 

I  have  often  hoed  corn  on  the  hill  so 
steep  that  my  feet  have  slid  from  under 
me,  and  I  have  kept  sliding  down  the 
hill  for  30  or  40  feet  before  I  could  stop. 
We  usually  hoe  corn  and  other  truck 
three  times. 

In  planting  corn  we  plow  the  soil 
twice ;  lay  off  in  furrows  around  the  hill 
about  four  feet  wide,  and  drop  the  seed 
in  the  furrows  about  three  feet  apart. 
We  have  to  wait  until  the  corn  is  about 
eight  inches  high  before  cultivating,  or 
we  will  cover  it  all  up  below  us.  About 
the  last  of  August  the  fodder  is.  ripe 
enough  to  take  care  of.  We  pull  it  off 
the  stalk  up  to  the  ear,  one  blade  at  a 
time,  and  lay  it  between  the  stalks  to 
cure.  After  it  is  cured  we  tie  it  up  in 
bundles.  It  is  carried  to  a  level  place 
where  we  can  dig  a  hole,  put  in  a  post, 
and  stack  around  the  post.  Then  Ave  cut 
the  top  off  the  corn  above  the  ear.  These 
tops  are  tied  in  the  same  manner  and 
stacked  until  AATinter. 

AArlien  corn  is  ready  for  harvesting,  Ave 
gather  it  ear  by  ear  and  throAv  it  in  piles. 
It  is  hauled  out  on  a  sled.  Rough  locks 
have  to  be  put  on  the  sled  to.  keep  it 
from  running  away.  The  fodder  is  hauled 
out  on  the  branches  of  a  small  tree. 

We  usually  make  our  garden  in  the 
most  level  place  we  can  find.  In  it  Ave 
plant  a  feAV  potatoes,  beets,  onions,  peas, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  beans,  lettuce  and  so 
forth.  AVe  put  our  beets  and  onions  in 
ridges ;  avc  soav  lettuce  in  beds  about 
eight  feet  by  four ;  Ave  sow  mustard  all 
around  over  our  garden.  AVe  have  tender 
peas ;  we  eat  them  hull  and  all. 

The  AAray  Ave  plant  potatoes  is  to  pIoav 
the  soil  twice,  lay  off  in  furrows  about 
three  feet  Avide,  and  plant  potatoes  along 
the  furroAvs  about  18  inches  apart,  two 
pieces  in  a  hill  Avith  tivo  eyes  in  a  piece. 
AVe  hoe  three  times.  At  digging  time  Aye 
dig  them  AA7ith  a  hoe.  We  dig  holes  in 
the  ground  that  will  hold  10  or  15  bushels 
and  put  the  potatoes  aAvay  in  them  until 
Spring.  We  don’t  have  any  cellars,  so 
Ave  depend  upon  the  soil  altogether. 

My  mother  put  aAvay  300  half-gallon 
jars  of  vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  soil  to 
keep  until  this  Spring. 

Farming  time  began  with  ns  in  March, 
people  having  Avorkings ;  18  or  20  work- 
men  get  together  and  Avork  for  each  other. 
Some  have  log-rolling,  others  clearings, 
grubbings,  plowings,  corn-hoeings,  fenc¬ 
ings.  and  so  forth.  They  work,  talk, 
laugh  and  sing.  You  can  hear  them  a 
mile  aivay. 

The  AA'omen  also  are  invited  to  quilt¬ 
ings.  They  usually  make  about  tAvo  quilts 
in  a  day.  Some  quilt,  Avhile  the  others 
are  cooking.  The  chickens  are  cooked 
in  a  dishpan  because  Ave  usually  do  not 
have  cookers  large  enough.  AA’e  make  a 
big  pan  full  of  dumplings  and  gravy, 
also  pies,  cakes,  custards,  cook  bones  of 
pork  and  cook  potatoes  on  top  of  the 
pork.  Lots  of  vegetables  and  other 
things  are  fixed.  Everything  is  put  on 
the  table  at  once.  The  dessert  and  other 
food  are  put  on  the  table  at  the  same 
time.  Some  are  eating  chicken  Avhile 
others  are  eating  cake  or  something  else. 

On  the  following  night  they  get  their 
banjo  and  violin  in  tune.  The  boys  get 


their  girls  and  dance  all  night.  Sometimes 
there  are  not  enough  girls,  and  some  of 
the  boys  Avill  put  on  dresses  and  make 
girls  of  themselves.  We  dance  square 
dances.  Eight  or  10  make  a  good  dance. 
The  old  folks  sit  around  visiting  or  clap¬ 
ping  their  hands,  keeping  time  to  the 
music. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  Ave  get  our  prod¬ 
ucts  to  market  on  horseback  usually ; 
sometimes  in  Avagons.  I  live  up  on  a 
little  branch  where  the  oavIs  keep  me 
plenty  of  company  at  night.  Sometimes 
you  can  hardly  sleep  for  them.  Old  peo¬ 
ple  say  it  is  going  to  be  bad  Aveather. 

You  Avill  be  surprised  to  hear  me  say 
that  I  have  another  son.  His  name  is 
.Tames  Alfred.  He  is  six  weeks  old  and 
is  groAving  very  fast. 

I  have  been  hoeing  corn  for  the  last 
Aveek.  I  went  to  the  corn  field  and  plant¬ 
ed  beans  yesterday.  AVe  plant  beans  in 
the  hills  of  corn,  tAA-o  beans  to  a  hill.  I 
also  papered  my  house.  Everybody  usual¬ 
ly  papers  Avith  newspapers ;  very  feAV 
have  wallpaper  on  their  houses. 

My  husband  is  hoeing  corn  on  his 
steep  ground  today  without  ploAving.  The 
mule  cannot  stand  up  and  pIoav.  Elmer 
(the  tAvo-year-old)  is  playing  Avith  his 
dog.  He  loves  a  dog  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  I  have  been  washing,  anil  am 
sitting  down  to  rest  and  thought  I  Avould 
Avrite  Avhile  I  am  sitting  doAvn. 

I  Avish  you  could  see  the  hillside  in 
front  of  the  house.  It  is  covered  Avith 
daisies. 

Times  are  hard  with  the  people  here. 
Lots  are  on  sufferance  on  account  of 
nothing  being  raised  last  year.  Red  Cross 
has  been  helping  the  people,  but  has  quit 
iioav.  There  seems  to  be  no  money  in 
circulation.  A.  c.  s. 

Knott  Co.,  Ky. 


Crop  Outlook  in  Virginia 

Up  to  this  Avriting  (July  20)  crop 
prospects  are  favorable,  and  the  yield 
of  most  crops  is  expected  to  be  above 


the  average.  AVeather  conditions  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  Avere  generally 
favorable  for  planting,  crop  groAvth,  and 
for  harvesting  small  grain  and  hay. 
Throughout  the  State  the  condition  of  all 
crops  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
outlook  at  this  time  last  year  when  the 
effect  of  the  drought  was  beginning  to 
appear  in  earnest. 

The  seasonable  rains  have  encouraged 
rapid  growth  of  the  corn  crop,  most  fields 
have  been  well  cultivated,  growth  above 
the  average  for  the  season,  and  the  crops 
as  a  whole  have  an  excellent  dark  green 
color.  The  yield  of  wheat  is  above  the 
10-year  average.  On  good  land,  the  crop 
Avill  run  around  30  to  40  bushels  per 
acre.  AA'iheat  of  best  quality  is  bringing 
only  00  cents  per  bushel. 

An  unusually  large  acreage  of  oats 
Avas  seeded  the  past  Spring,  and,  as 
weather  conditions  were  favorable  for 
growth,  the  yield  was  at  least  50  or  00 
per  cent  larger  than  in  1930.  The  Win- 
ter  oats  crop  aauis  also  fair  to  good. 
While  there  was  a  short  crop  of  clover 
for  hay,  Alfalfa  will  be  above  the  five- 
year  average,  as  the  frequent  rains  kept 
the  crop  growing  rapidly,  being  ready  to 
cut  every  four  Aveeks  from  May  10.  The 
last  cut  is  generally  about  September  20. 
I  consider  Alfalfa  the  largest  hay-yielding 
crop  grown,  as  we  cut  it  five  times  during 
the  season,  securing  each  time  from  2.000 
to  3,000  pounds  of  cured  hay  per  acre. 
There  was  a  fair  crop  of  Timothy  hay 
harvested.- 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  clover  and  Or¬ 
chard  grass,  the  acreage  seeded  to  Soy 
beans  and  cow  peas  was  increased.  Most 
pastures  are  excellent,  and  are  affording 
ample  grazing  for  all  kinds  of  livestock. 

While  the  acreage  planted  in  early 
Irish  potatoes  was  greatly  reduced  the 
past  Spring,  the  yield  Avas  heavier,  which 
Avill  help  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in 
acreage.  Due  to  the  extreme  Ioav  prices, 
the  crop  was  harvested  and  marketed 
sIoavIv.  The  harvest  is  noAV  about  over, 
and  prices  ranged  for  Virginia  grown 
potatoes  from  $2  to  $3  per  barrel  on  the 
New  York  market.  A  fair  acreage  in 
late  or  Fall  crop  has  just  been  planted. 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  increased 
considerably  during  June  and  the  first 
half  of  July,  though  the  supply  Avas  in 


excess  of  all  requirements.  Due  to  the 
extremely  Ioav  price  of  all  farm  products, 
a  good  many  farmers  Avere  unajble  to 
employ  as  much  labor  as  desired.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  times  w i  11  be  better  from 
iioav  on.  av.  H.  n. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 

Long  Acres  Does  Some 
Wondering 

I  wonder  Avhy  the  most  apples  set  on 
the  side  of  the  tree  towards  the  prevail¬ 
ing  winds?  It  would  seem  that  the  fierce 
winds  of  .Winter  would  blast  those  buds, 
or  that  the  Spring  Avinds  would  Woav 
the  pollen  through  so  that  the  buds  on 
the  opposite  side  Avould  set  most,  but 
such  is  not  the  case. 

I  wonder  why  so  many  apples  drop  in 
June?  Is  that  because  the  tree  decides 
it  is  unable  to  mature  so  many  fruits? 
An  early  application  of  nitrate  aids  in 
setting  fruits  but  would  a  later  applica¬ 
tion  help  the  tree  to  hold  the  fruits  it 
sets? 

I  wonder  Avhy  the  Summers  are  be¬ 
coming  so  unbearably  hot  here  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  which  has  been  noted  for  its  cool 
Aveather  and  especially  cool  nights.  The 
State  is  rapidly  losing  that  reputation. 
Heat  waves  on  the  Plains  States,  and 
that  odd  State  Missouri,  are  common 
every  Summer,  but  of  late  years  the  hot 
winds  and  heat  waves  seem  to  be  mi¬ 
grating  .towards  the  East  much  more 
than  usu'al.  Here  in  Michigan,  Ave  get 
all  our  weather  from  the  West.  A  read¬ 
ing  of  the  forecasts  for  Western  States 
one  day  is  the  reading  for  us  on  later 
days.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  Ave  get 
an  east  wind,  and  that  always  means  a 
nasty  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 

I  Avonder  Avhy  an  open  Winter  is  al¬ 
ways  folloAved  by  a  plague  of  various 
bugs?  We  did  have  some  storms  last 
AATinter  when  the  glass  fell  away  beloAv 
zero,  and  terrible  wind-driven  snow  SAvept 


across  the  fields,  but  evidently  the  bugs 
just  laughed  at  that.  Rose  bugs,  aphids, 
potato  bugs,  cucumber  bugs,  c-utAvorms, 
white  grubs,  flea  beetles,  all  the  various 
pests  Avhich  Ave  haAre  Avith  us,  seem  to  be 
here  more  abundantly  this  year  than 
ever  before.  If  Ave  are  winning  our  fight 
against  the  bugs,  it  does  not  show  to  any 
extent  this  Summer.  The  theory  that  a 
spray-resistant  race  of  bugs  is  in  the 
making  seems  4o  be  correct,  so  it  is  on  the 
cards  to  develop  some  new  dope  for  bugs. 
Paris  green  and  hellebore  are  back  num¬ 
bers,  but  arsenate  is  also  failing  and  that 
is  our  only  standard  bug  remedy  noAV. 

I  wonder  Avhy  the  milk  dealers  ahvays 
cut  the  price  given  the  farmer  as  soon 
as  Spring  comes,  but  rarely  if  ever  cut 
the  Spring  and  Summer  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumer?  Although  this  is  not  a  dairy 
country  the  fruit  men  have  gone  into 
dairying  to  some  extent  in  a  desperate 
attempt  to  make  ends  meet,  but  the  deal¬ 
ers  promptly  met  this  increased  supply 
of  milk  Avith  a  cut  in  producer  price,  al¬ 
though  consumer  price  is  maintained  at 
the  old  level. 

I  wonder  what  has  become  of  all  that 
leisure  time  Avhich  farmers  Avere  to  have 
through  use  of  modern  methods?  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  Ave  work  just  as  hard  as 
ever.  By  the  Avay,  this  year  saAV  the 
greatest  demand  for  horses  ever  wit- 
nessed  in  this  section.  Hundreds  of 
horses  were  shipped  in  from  farther  Avest 
and  sold  at  high  prices. 

I  wonder  why  a  small  active  mare  will 
step  on  more  hills  of  corn  Avhen  making 
the  turn  at  the  end  of  the  row?  She 
has  small  feet  and  is  short  coupled,  yet 
she  tramps  down  corn  at  an  aggravating 
rate,  while  a  big.  clumsy  horse  Avith  feet 
like  foot  tubs  makes  the  turn  and  never 
steps  on  a  hill.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  horses  getting  around  the 
ends  of  corn  rows.  The  heaviest  horse 
I  ever  oAvned  could  make  the  turn  and 
never  set  foot  on  a  hill,  but  this  small 
mare  needs  an  acre  to  turn  on.  I  never 
used  oxen  on  a  farm,  but  did  dmre  a 
yoke  at  times  as  a  boy  so  knoAV  that  they 
too  are  careful  about  tramping  down 
crops. 

I  AA'onder  Avhy  a  woman  always  stoops 
oArer  to  hoe  until  her  nose  almost  touches 
the  ground?  They  all  use  a  hoe  that  Avay, 
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but  why  not  stand  up  the  way  a  man 
does  Avhen  hoeing?  Which  reminds  me 
the  Avild  morning-glory  in  the  corn  rows 
is  waiting  for  me  and  a  hoe,  but  old  8ol 
is  burning  doAvn  at  a  90-degree  in  the 
shade  clip,  so  let  it  wait  a  Avhile. 

I  wonder  Avhy  Eldorado  blackberries 
turn  into  Avild  berries  so  small  as  to 
be  hardly  Avorth  picking?  No  other  va¬ 
riety  of  blackberry  ever  did  that  for  me, 
but  I  introduced  my  Eldorados  to  a  grub- 
hoe  last  year  on  that  account.  Red  rasp¬ 
berries  this  season  shoiv  a  decided  ten¬ 
dency  to  bear  all  or  nearly  all  of  their 
fruits  near  the  top  of  the  cane,  so  I  am 
glad  I  pruned  the  canes  extra  long  even 
though  they  do  lean  aAvay  over  Avith  their 
load  of  berries. 

I  wonder  why  so  many  people  look  to 
the  State  or  national  government  for  help 
when  they  themselves  make  up  the  State 
or  nation?  A  little  backbone  such  as  Ave 
farmers  all  have  goes  a  long  Avay  to- 
Avards  solving  our  own  problems  without 
becoming  a  leaner  on  others.  But  I  am 
through  wondering  for  this  time  except 
to  wonder  why  those  wild  morning- 
glories  groAV  so  much  faster  than  the 
corn.  With  corn  grafted  on  wild  morning- 
glory  roots,  I  could  have  corn  ten  feet 
tall  by  this  time  Avith  ears  as  long  as 
my  arm.  l.  b.  beber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Indian  Tan 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  of  E.  C.,  on 
page  736  as  to  the  process  of  making 
leather  by  the  Indian  tan  method,  the 
Indian  method  does  not  produce  a  real 
leather,  and,  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  labor  involved,  it  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable  with  calf  and  other  hides  con¬ 
taining  a  large  amount  of  animal  glue, 
but  it  can  be  used  successfully  on  deer 
hides,  and  the  product  can  be  made  su¬ 
perior  in  strength  to  hides  from  a  tannery. 
I  enclose  a  small  sample,  partly  grained, 
to  sIioav  that  the  homemade  product  is 
at  least  iu  no  way  inferior  to  the  tannery 
product. 

After  de-hairing  by  covering  with  Avet 
hard-wood  ashes  until  the  hair  slips, 
thoroughly  clean  the  flesh  side  of  all  meat, 
fat  and  membrane.  This. is  a  tedious  job 
but  the  final  result  depends  on  thorough 
ness.  Soak,  drain  and  scrape  several 
times  when  you  are  ready  for  the  tan. 

Instead  of  going  out  and  killing  a 
buffalo  or  tAvo  for  his  liver  and  brains 
with  Avhich  to  do  the  tanning  I  would 
suggest  a  paleface  substitute  in  the  form 
of  an  oil  emulsion  made  as  folloAvs  : 

Into  a  deep  pot  or  kettle  put  half  a 
cup  of  animal  fat,  preferably  a  mixture 
of  beef  talloAv  and  a  good  grade  of  fish 
oil,  cod-liver  oil  is  fine.  Shave  in  a  little 
over  half  a  cake  of  yelloAv  soap,  naphtha 
is  what  I  use.  Stir  and  fry  until  the 
soap  is  all  dissolved  and  very  carefully 
add  boiling  water,  stirring  in  a  very 
little  at  a  time  until  danger  of  foaming 
and  cracking  the  kettle  are  over.  Then 
add  the  full  amount,  about  six  or  eight 
quarts.  Set  off  to  cool  until  you  can 
comfortably  hold  your  hands  in  it.  Then 
drop  the  hide  in  and  work  and  squeeze 
for  15  minutes,  cover  and  leave  for  24 
hours.  Remove,  drain,  pull  and  stretch. 
Wrap  up  and  repeat  on  the  folloAving 
days  until  you  ‘have  “rassled”  it  into 
submission.  This  working  while  it  is 
sloAvly  drying  is  what  does  the  trick. 
When  it  is  dry  and  you  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  it  soft,  soak  and  run 
it  through  another  emulsion. 

Summer  hides  are  the  easiest  to  tan, 
partly  shed  out  are  the  worst.  Smoking 
the  finished  hide  lightly  improves  the 
quality  but  not  the  color.  The  smoking 
helps  to  keep  the  hide  from  drying  hard 
after  being  wet.  c.  F.  Alexander. 

California. 


Defective  Maple  Products 

I  read  the  articles  concerning  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  maple  syrup,  published  recently. 
Having  for  many  years  made  maple  prod¬ 
ucts  in  one  of  Vermont’s  best  sections, 
I  Avould  like  to  answer  some  of  Mr. 
Woodruff’s  questions. 

It  is*  generally  accepted  that  sap  will 
sour  quicker  in  metal  buckets  than  in 
painted  wooden  ones,  as  the  metal  draws 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  PIoAvever,  under 
modern  methods  the  sap  is  gathered  so 
quickly  that  the  difference  is  negligible. 
For  best  results  sap  should  not  stay  in 
the  buckets  for  more  than  24  hours,  nor 
be  held  in  any  kind  of  storage  tank 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Our  modern  evaporators  that  boil  fast 
and  shallow  make  by  far  the  lighter 
colored  and  better  flavored  product.  Soft 
maples  invariably  produce  a  darker  syrup 
than  the  rock  or  hard  maples.  Dark  and 
poor  flavored  syrup  Avill  result  from  sap 
discolored  by  bark  and  leaf  particles ; 
also  by  rain  and  even  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  on  uncovered  buckets.  Deep  and 
sIoav  boiling  makes  a  darker  syrup,  with 
the  caramel  flavor.  The  flavor  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  is  not  as 
distinctly  maple,  although  the  color  of 
the  syrup  may  be  about  as  light  as 
earlier.  The  important  things  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  producing  a  fancy  qaulity  syrup 
with  the  real  maple  flavor,  are :  Hard 
maples,  cleanliness,  and  speed  from  the 
time  the  sap  leaves  the  tree  until  it  is 
syrup.  T.  L.  BOANE. 

Franklin  Co.,  Vt. 


The  Truck  Goes  to  Market 
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Countrywide  Situation 

The  genera]  farm  markets  have  been 
responding  to  supply,  weather  and  crop 
prospects  together  with  the  disturbing 
effect  of  the  upset  in  foreign,  political, 
and  financial  affairs.  The  result  was  that 
some  of  the  sharp  gains  in  prices  during 
late  June  and  early  July  were  lost  later 
in  the  month.  Business  in  this  country 
is  better  in  some  ways  during  the  worst 
of  the  depression,  but  duller  than  ever 
in  some  other  lines.  At  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  at  this  stage  in  the  hard  times, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  for  sure  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  on  the  mend  but  the  weight  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  slow  improve¬ 
ment  is  taking  place,  even  though  some 
farm  products  have  sold  at  new  low 
prices  not  long  ago. 

Wheat  is  selling  very  low  on  western 
farms.  Corn  production  will  be  large. 
Western  farmers  are  raising  more  pigs 
to  eat  the  corn.  That  means  more  pork 
on  the  market  and  no  great  prospect  for 
high-priced  hogs,  especially  so  long  as 
export  business  in  pork  continues  so  ex¬ 
tremely  poor.  Less  cotton  will  be  raised 
this  year  because  less  land  is  planted, 
less  fertilizer  used,  and  the  season  has 
not  been  favorable  in  all  sections.  On  a 
whole,  a  fairly  good  crop  seems  in  pros¬ 
pect  from  the  smaller  acreage  and  so 
much  cotton  was  carried  over  that  no¬ 
body  expects  a  boom  in  the  cotton  market. 
Grain  and  feeds  are  likely  to  remain 
rather  low  in  price. 

Sheep  and  lambs  are  selling  a  little 
better  now  but  that  is  not  saying  very 
much.  At  one  time  this  Summer  sheep 
were  selling  for  about  the  cost  of  freight. 
Sheep  flocks  every  year  are  being  culled 
down  more  or  less  on  account  of  low 
prices  but  numbers  were  very  large  last 
year  and  the  wool  clip  is  large  and  of 
good  quality  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Australia.  American  mills  are  using  more 
wool  than  last  year  and  the  tone  of  the 
wool  market  is  better  than  it  was  not 
long  ago. 

The  output  of  milk  and  butter  began 
to  grow  less  in  late  June  and  early  July 
because  of  hot  weather  which  affected 
the  pastures  and  the  yield  of  the  herds. 
The  official  report  showed  average  de¬ 
crease  in  production  of  about  a  pint  per 
cow,  which  amounted  into  large  figures 
when  applied  to  the  nation’s  dairy  herds. 
The  price  of  butter  has  tended  to  ad¬ 
vance  during  the  past  few1  weeks.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  course  of  the  market, 
the  price  would  hold  close  to  this  level 
until  the  usual  Fall  rise  begins  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Hot  weather  has  helped  the  de¬ 
mand  for  milk  and  cream  and  ice  cream 
but  on  account  of  the  general  business 
conditions  the  demand  for  dairy  products 
has  not  increased  as  much  as  might  be 
expected  when  prices  are  as  low  as  they 
have  been  this  season.  Trade  output  in 
Spring  and  early  Summer  was  only  about 
two  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  storage  hold¬ 
ings  are  not  especially  large.  Storage 
men  have  been  cautious  on  account  of 
losses  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

Cheese  has  not  been  selling  very  well 
and  less  of  it  has  been  put  into  storage 
than  at  some  recent  seasons.  On  the 
other  hand  the  production  of  cheese  has 
been  decreasing  something  like  12  per 
cent  compared  with  last  season.  No  great 
change  in  the  price  of  cheese  is  expected 
during  next  Summer. 

The  usual  Summer  advance  in  eggs 
took  place  in  a  slow  and  hesitating 
manner  but  the  upward  trend  seems  likely 
to  continue  because  receipts  are  lighter 
than  at  the  height  of  the  season  and 
the  holdings  in  storage  are  less  than  the 
Summer  of  1930.  The  laying  flocks  are 
quite  sure  to  be  smaller  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  The  general  outlook  for  the 
egg  market  is  .better  than  for  the  aver¬ 
age  of  farm  products.  The  same  is  true 
of  .the  poultry  market  on  account  of  the 
light  hatch  and  the  small  holdings  in  cold 
storage.  The  poultry  trade  seems  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  satisfactory  level  of  prices  this 
Fall  and  Winter  although,  of  course, 
the  tendency  on  chickens  is  a  downward 
trend  next  Summer  because  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  supply  as  the  chickens  reach 
market  age,  but  Fall  and  Winter  receipts 
of  poultry  are  expected  to  be  much  less 
than  they  were  in  1930.  G.  B.  F. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Report  for  w'eek  ending 
July  14. 

Work  on  a  poultry  farm  may  comprise 
minor  details  too  small  to  mention  but  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  assume  that  an 
organized  list  of  these  details  might  pre¬ 
vent  overlooking  some  small  but  import¬ 
ant  work  until  it  was  too  late  to  accomp¬ 
lish  conveniently.  The  farm  management 
practice  of  outlining  seasonal  operations 
in  other  types  of  farming,  where  one  kind 
of  work  may  require  one  or  more  months 
to  complete,  could  be  used  to  advantage 
on  poultry  farms  where  the  operator  has 
a  large  number  of  small  jobs  to  remember. 

A  partial  list  for  July,  August  and 
September  is  given  below : 

JULY 

Cull  hens.  House  early  pullets.  Con¬ 
fine  hens  to  fewer  pens.  Annual  cleaning 
for  empty  pens.  Move  brooder  houses 
from  bare  spots.  Start  wet  mash  for 
hens.  Innoculate  against  chicken  pox. 


AUGUST 

Cull  hens.  Annual  cleaning  for  empty 
pens.  Clean  and  oil  brooder  stoves.  Re¬ 
pair  or  paint  laying  houses.  House  pul¬ 
lets.  Send  application  for  R.  O.  P.  work. 
Sow  range  grasses  for  new  range.  Join 
a  poultry  tour. 

SEPTEMBER 

Cull  hens.  Start  lights  on  hens.  Close 
rear  windows  in  laying  houses.  House 
pullets.  Clean  empty  brooder  houses. 
Sow  Winter  grains  for  Spring  green  feed. 
Sell  cull  pullets. — C.  D.  Anderson,  man¬ 
ager  egg  laying  contest. 

During  the  41st  week  of  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test  the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  at  the 
rate  of  48.6  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase 
of  2.3  per  cent  over  last  week’s  produc¬ 
tion  and  is  6.5  per  cent  higher  than  the 
production  for  the  41st  week  of  the  1930 
contest.  The  average  production  per  bird 
for  the  week  was  3.40  eggs  and  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  first  41  weeks  was  141.02  eggs 
per  bird.  This  is  7.S5  eggs  more  per  bird 
than  the  production  for  the  first  41  weeks 
of  the  last  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  41st  Week. — W.  L., 
Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  64  points,  59 
eggs ;  Wl  L.,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  63. 
61 ;  W.  L.,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  62, 
61 ;  W.  L.,  Miller  Poultry  Farm,  57,  57  , 
W.  L..  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  57.  53; 
W.  L.,  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  57.  57  ; 
W.  L..  M.  P.  Phillips,  57,  54. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date : 

White  Leghorns. — W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  2.223  points.  2.234  eggs ;  Lukert 
Leghorn  Farm,  2.155.  2.108;  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  1.982,  2.036;  The  Joach¬ 
im  Breeding  Farm,  1.929.  2.029;  Oak 
Hill  Poultry  Farm,  1.929.  1.799;  Far- 
view  Poultry  Farm,  1.926,  1,912;  The 
Pioneer  Hatchery.  1.919,  1.S51 ;  Miller 
Poultry  Farm.  1,856,  1.901. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Sunshine  Farm, 
1.919  points,  1,841  eggs;  Moss  Farm, 
1,795,  1.807 ;  John  Z.  LaBelle.  1,788, 
1,854. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm.  1,726  points,  1,944  eggs ; 
A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farms,  1.299,  1,397; 
W.  V.  Steen,  1,271,  1.364. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,655  points,  1,726  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  1,301  points,  1.349  eggs. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  market 
price  of  eggs  in  New  York  City.  July  14. 
1931  White.  32  V2 e  ;  brown,  30c;  medi¬ 
um,  25c.  The  contest  charges  four  cents 
per  dozen  above  these  prices. 


Prevent  chick  losses  by 
stopping  disease  at  its 
source.  Kill  all  germs, 
cysts,  worm  eggs,  mites, 
and  other  pests  with  heat 
of  blow  torcli  flame.  Safe. 
Burns  kerosene.  Endorsed  by  extension  special¬ 
ists,  county  agents  and  practical  poultrymen. 
Write  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  90-tJX. 
AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  INC. 

561  Park  Ave.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

176  N.  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  III. 

469  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 
SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.75 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142- A  Log-an  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  SO  lOO  SOO 

Tancred  Strain  Leghorns  $3.75  $7.00  $32.50 

Barred  Rocks  ...  4.50  8. SO  40.00 

R.  I  Reds  ....  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Assorted  ....  3.75  7.00  32.50 

Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  E.  0.  Broun,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  X.  J. 


HILL  SIDE  CHICKS  -  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Extra  Chicks  Free  with  each  order 

Tancred  Strain  S.  C.  White  Leghorns _ $6.00  per  100 

Parks  Strain  Bar.  Rocks  (Per.34D31)  ..  .$7.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $7.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed,  $6  per  100:  Light  Mixed,  $5.50  per  100 
Special  prices  on  large  orders.  Less  than  100.  add  one 
cent  per  chick.  100%  live  delivery.  P.  P.  Paid.  Ail 
free  range  stock.  Write  for  free  Circulars. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


MATTITUCK  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM 

Barron-IIolIywood  Strain  N.  Y.  State  Certified 
“THE  STRAIN  BUILT  UP  FROM  LARGE  EGGS” 
Trapnested  under  N.  Y.  State  K.O.P.  and  B.W.D.  Tested 
Chicks  Hatched  from  Breeders  on  our  own  Farm  Only 
f>ITT  ¥  ITTC  8  Weeks  Old  to  Laying  Age 
*■  uajAjIjIiJ  on  free  range  ready  for  delivery 

Write  for  low  prices  on  your  required  number 
MILTON  P.  PHILLIPS,  Ilox  422,  Mattltuck, N. Y. 


PAMCS'SZ?6 


Pullets  and  Cockerels  at  $1.00  Each  and  Up 

gjgjb  America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.  Records  to  357  eggs  1  year— 148  eggs  in  148 
days-Laying  at  90  days.  Customers  profits  $8  09  per 
hen.  Winners  in  40  contests. Buy  now— have  winter  lavers 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA;  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  7c  each  —  Heavy  Mixed  6c  each 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

CHA8.F.  EWING  Rt.  2  MeOLUKE,  PA. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches. 

100— $7.00  500— $33.00  lOOO— $65.00 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


ffllinirn  C.O.D.— too  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns  or 
I  H|l  HX  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.60;  Light  Mixed,  *<5.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MARCH  HATCH  PULLETS— Silver  Wyandottee,  Part¬ 
ridge  Hocks,  Light  Brahmas,  SI. 30;  Silver  Ham- 
burgs,  Ct.00  each,  A.  Rivers,  Montlcello,  New  York 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Kaisers!  AVe’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 

CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

.  HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


^t'lOENE  Chicks^ 


bnUW  WfcNt  BROILER  CHICKS  FOR  EXTRA  FALL  AND  WINTER  PROFITS 

Keep  the  brooder  equipment  working.  Broilers  return  quiek_  profits.  We’re  hatching  every  Thursday  through - 

8-10  week  old ..Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready. 


out  year — Wene  Cross  Breeds,  also  Reds.  Wyandottes  and  Rocks. 


Write  for  prices. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  A 


VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 

Write  for  prices  to 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  New  York 


PULLETS 

Carefully  Sorted  for  Sizes 

7nnn  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  March 
I UUU  hatched,  ready  to  lay.  Belle  of 
New  Jersey  strain.  $1.25  each. 

qnnn  white  leghorns  - 10  to  12 

uUUU  weeks,  April  hatched.  $1.00  each. 

3000 
2000 

HII  prices  f.o.b.  Rosemont— Order  today 

ROQPMONT  poultry  farms 
RUOCmUll  I  and  hatchery 

Rosemont,  N.  J, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  May 

batched,  Q5f  each. 

BARRED  ROCKS  —  18  weeks  old, 
Holterman  Strajn,  $1.35  each. 


Box  4 


r*inm 

■IIIIIIIIIIII9IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — A LL$r 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unegualled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS.  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


% 

J 


OSS 

'Jai'm 

R.I.Reds 


WITH  A  REPUTATION 

won  in  hottest  competition  at  leading  Egg- 
Laying  Contests. 

Trapnested  —  Blood-Tested 

Low  Summer  Prices  on  Chicks  and  10-week- 
old  Pullets — all  our  own  strain.  Breeding 
Cockerels  for  Fall  delivery. 

MOSS  F ARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Finest  Quality  12  Weeks  Old 

PULLETS 

$1.00  each  —  $95.00  per  100  —  F.  O.  B.  Theresa 

Crates  to  be  returned 
Tancred  -  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes 

Prompt  shipments  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  N.Y. 


PULLETS 

Blood-  Tested — Bred- to- Lay 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds 

12-Weeks  old,  also  Ready-To-Lay  Range  grown 
on  clover  sod.  Write  to-day  for  prices. 

Immediate  delivery 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  prices': 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  from  selected  and  blood  tested  liens.  Hardy 
range  -  grown  stock.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Catalogue  free 

0.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Penna. 

OCfl  S.C.W.  Bnllaie  March  26  hatch.  Free 
OOU  LEGHORN  rUIIClS  range,  in  profit  soon, 


80c  each. 


B.  B.  CHASE 


Wyoming,  Delaware 


1  AAA  White  pill  |  CTt  ready  July  15,  lfi  weeks. 

lUUll  Leghorn  lULLtla  $1.1(JB00  acre  range.  Large 
healthy,  from  selected  stock.  Norman  Treble,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


Maple.  Lawn  Baby  Chicks 

For  Quality  and  Profit 


QUALITY 


JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

hite,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leg.,  .$(>  per  100.  Rocks.  $7 
Wyandottes,  $7.  Light  Broil¬ 
ers,  $5.  Heavy,  $0.  21  years 

b'  business.  Catalog  free. 
100%  delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY.  ICKESBTJRG,  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

English  &  Tancred  Strain  25  50  100 

iar«dWRocksLe9ho"ns  *«-S}  % 

&  £  . 3:°°  lil 

Light  Mixed  .  1.75  3  gp  5  qq 

500  lots.  $2.50  less;  1,000  lots,  $10  less.  100%  pre¬ 
paid  safe  delivery  guar.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  FREE  CIR 

Green  Forest  Poultry  Farm,  Box  4,  Richfield,  Pa. 

Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  Tancred  WhD'Leghorns.$3?25  $6.00  $27  50  $50° 

§•  C.  Tom  Bar’n  Wh.  Legh. . .  3.25  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds...  4.00  7.00  32  50  fin 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

White  Rocks . 4.00  7  50 

inn 5/  Mix.,  $5.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.’  $6.00* per  100 

100%  live  del.  Post  Paid.  Order  direct 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville  Pa 

§•  c-  w-  Leghorns .  $6°00 

Rf  Rocks  (P.73C31) . 7!oO 

.  ',Vi!it‘LWyan-  &  White  Rocks _  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed.,  $6.00—100;  Light  Mixed.  $5.50—100 
..  _  .  Special  prices  on  large  lots 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  pa. 

Tancred  Strain  Per  inn 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  8  00 

CHICKS  *8 

~  ^  Light  Mixed  .  «  00 

500  lots  %c  less— 1000  lots  1c  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  B,  McAlistervllle,  Penna. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  .  $7  00—100 

White  Wyandottes  . !  s'.OO— 100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6  oo— 100 

100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

WiU  ship  C.  °  D  25  50  xoo  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  .  .$2.25  $4.25  $7.75  $38  00  $75 
W.  Rocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyan..2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 
Heavy  Mixed  ..... ........  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.50  68 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

HUSKV  BABV  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I>.  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . $7.00  $88.50  $«5 

Heavy  Mixed .  <5.00 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  lOO  500  "000 

Tanc.  or  Barron  S.  C.  Wh.  Legh. $6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

T  •  9*.  L ,  Reds.. ....  .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

Light  Mixed.  $5.00 — 100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.50—100 
100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

Clear  Spring  Hatchery,  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

HFARTY  THICKS  Hatched  in  a  new  .Tanies- 
way  Incubator  Hatcher 

\Vh.  &  Bid.  Rocks,  $7—100,  200  for  $13.50;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $(>-100.  Order  C.O.D.  Less  than  100  lots,  lc  more 
Quality  and  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  l*a.‘ 

Barred  Rocks. .  . .  7c 
400  or  More  a<6k,c 
o  ,  ,  ,.  „  Heavy  Mixed..  ,.6c 

Safe  delivery.  Prompt  shipment. 

LAY1YELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEATER  SPRINGS.  l’A. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Rocks,  $7-100  Heavy  Mixed,  $<5-100 

cEo’if  ‘asr  rr™?*-  aaaa.- 

ULSB’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  WyandoHes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks 

$7  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  36  per  100.  Wc 
ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  100*  del.  guar. 

Jaa.E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Heaver  Spring*,  Pn 


Baby  Chicks  — $8  per  100  ui 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  c7 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  START! 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder 

Schoenborn's  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  , 


fHIfKS  f  0  I)  li0  Roc'^  or  Reds,  $8:  Leghorns 
LUlLllJ  V.U.V.  $G.OO;  Heavy  mixed,  *7;  Light,.  $6 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  JleAHsterville,  Pa. 

R»hv  Chipkc  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 
"“■'J'  U1I1UIS  Reds  for  Fail  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orders  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 

DIIfiKI  INfiS^'YhUe,PJikin'  30  or  mo,  e  20c  each 

1MJ  UlYHilUO  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Dilplflino^ _ Mammoth  Pekins,  quality  and  promptness 

uUCKHHgo  guar.  Write  for  prices.  t  Himblin,  Wilwi.  H.y. 

Giant  ftrnn7P  Turlfnvc  moults,  Augun s  •»! i z,ioe 
Uldlll  wuiue  I  UI KOJS  t.D.  SCHOFIELD,  Woodstock,*.  II. 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Christ  of  Common 
Folks 

I  love  the  name  of  Christ  the  Lord  the 
Man  of  Galilee. 

Because  He  came  to  live  and  toil  among 
the  likes  of  me. 

Let  others  sing  the  praises  of  a  mighty 
King  of  Kings ; 

I  love  the  Christ  of  common  folks,  the 
Lord  of  common  things. 

The  beggars  and  the  feeble  ones,  the  poor 
and  sick  and  blind. 

The  wayward  and  the  tempted  ones,  were 
those  He  loved  to  find : 

He  lived  with  them  to  help  them,  like  a 
brother  and  a  friend. 

Or  like  some  wandering  workman  finding 
things  to  mend. 

I  know  my  Lord  is  still  my  kind  of  folks 
to  this  good  day ; 

I  know  because  He  never  fails  to  hear  me 
when  I  pray. 

He  loves  the  people  that  lie  finds  in  nar¬ 
row,  dingy  streets, 

And  brings  a  word  of  comfort  to  the 
weary  one  He  meets. 

My  job  is  just  a  poor  man’s  job,  my  home 
is  just  a  shack, 

But  on  my  humble  residence  He  has  never 
turned  His  back. 

Let  others  sing  their  praises  to  a  mighty 
King  of  Kings ; 

I  love  the  Christ  of  common  folks,  the 
Lord  of  common  things. 

— George  T.  Liddell. 

* 

A  standard  rule  for  cheese  cake  calls 
for  2  lbs.  of  pot  cheese  put  through  a 
sieve,  iy2  cups  sugar,  three  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  three  tablespoons  corn¬ 
starch,  three  teaspoons  vanilla,  three 
eggs,  well  beaten.  Mix  all  together  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  put  in  pan  lined  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paste:  Sift  1  y2  cups  of  flour  with 
1  x/2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  table¬ 
spoon  sugar,  two  tablespoons  butter,  one 
beaten  egg,  enough  milk  to  make  a  stiff 
dough.  After  filling  crust  with  the  mix¬ 
ture,  dust  cinnamon  over  the  top,  and 
bake  in  a  steady  oven.  This  is  a  baker’s 
recipe.  We  sometimes  use  more  eggs, 
and  omit  the  cornstarch. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  why  canned  fruit 
shrinks  and  floats  to  the  top  of  the  jar. 
One  cause  is  too  heavy  a  syrup,  which 
draws  out  a  large  portion  of  juice,  and 
makes  the  fruit  shrink  and  float  to  the 
top;  too  long  cooking  makes  fruits  lose 
their  shape,  or  shrink,  or  become  lighter 
than  the  syrup  and  float  to  the  top  of 
the  jar,  says  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege.  An  empty  space  in  the  can  may 
be  caused  by  a  too  loosely  packed  jar,  by 
an  insufficient  blanching  of  the  product, 
by  an  unsteady  pressure  during  canning; 
or  the  petc-ock  of  the  pressure  canner 
may  have  been  opened  before  the  pressure 
dropped  to  zero.  The  empty  space  does 
not  mean  that  the  food  will  not  keep 
well.  It  does,  however,  detract  from  the 
appearance  of  the  jar  and  wastes  space. 
Another  difficulty  the  home  canner  some¬ 
times  encounters  is  a  lack  of  liquid  in 
the  jar.  This  may  be  caused,  the  col¬ 
lege  says,  by  an  unsteady  temperature 
during  the  processing  or  by  packing  the 
jar  so  closely  that  little  space  is  left 
when  the  water  is  added.  Although  the 
product  will  keep,  the  flavor  seems  to  be 
better  if  the  food  is  covered  with  liquid. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Knitted  overalls  for  beach  wear  are 
offered  as  something  really  new  and  ex¬ 
citing.  They  are  very  wide  pajama-like 
trousers  with  a  close  swiss  ribbed  top. 
sleeveless  and  very  low  in  the  back,  like 
a  bathing  suit.  These  overalls,  knitted 
of  navy  blue  wool,  cost  $12.50.  The 
flowered  cotton  beach  pajamas  are  very 
cheap  now,  and  they  are  no  longer  an  ex¬ 
clusive  novelty,  so  the  knitted  overalls 
are  to  take  their  place. 

Long  skirts  have  no  standing  for  street 
wear;  and  we  are  told  that  the  proper 
length  for  all  street  and  informal  dresses 
is  four  inches  below  the  knee.  For  dress 
occasions  ankle  length  is  preferred,  but 
no  one  is  compelled  to  drag  a  billowy 
skirt  unless  she  prefers  it. 

Burnt  beige  is  one  of  the  new  colors; 
we  see  it  used  in  satin  evening  dresses. 
The  newest  evening  dresses  are  molded 
like  a  sheath  to  the  knees,  with  a  rippling 
flare  below,  the  close  fit  above  being- 
given  by  pointed  gores.  As  we  have 
onlv  seen  these  dresses  displayed  on  mod¬ 
els 'we  do  not  know  just  how  the  wearer 
manages  to  sit  down  gracefully  with  such 
an  eelskin  fit. 


Cornflower  blue  combined  with  white 
is  seen  in  the  new  dress  accessories.  In 
costume  jewelry  we  noted  necklaces  of 
large  beads,  half  the  string  being  white 
and  half  cornflower  blue,  the  string  to  be 
looped  twice  around  the  neck.  Bracelets 
to  match  were  half  blue  and  half  white. 
Blue  scarves  and  purses  with  an  all- 
white  costume  are  very  cool-looking. 
White  hats  ai’e  seen  trimmed  with  corn¬ 
flower  blue  velvet.  Felt  hats  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear  among  the  new  models 
those  broiling  days  in  early  July. 

Sportettes  is  the  name  given  by  the 
shops  to  beach  sandals,  Algerian  striped 
or  white,  with  crepe  rubber  soles.  We 
have  seen  them,  either  one-strap  or  ox¬ 
ford.  for  $2.75.  Children's  or  misses’ 
beach  sandals  in  awning  stripes,  with 
crepe  rubber  soles,  were  $2.25.  These 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


designed  in  sizes  1C, 
18,  20  years,  3G.  38, 
40  and  42-in.  Dust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


484 — Youthful  Jack¬ 
et  Dress.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  1C.  18.  20  years, 
3G  and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  1G  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
V_.  yd.  of  2% -in. 
ribbon  for  bow.  Ten 
cents. 

Our  Large 


is  designed  in  sizes 
1G,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38,  40,  42  and  44-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
3G  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


Girl.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  4, 
G,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  2  yds.  of 
edging  and  1  yd.  of 


ribbon.  Ten  cents. 
Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


sandals  with  crepe  rubber  soles  are  not 
only  desirable  for  th  beach,  but  also  for 
rocks  and  pine  needles,  which  are  so 
slippery  for  leather  soles. 


Gooseberries  Lend  Zest 

Gooseberries  have  a  place  in  the  sun, 
and  are  nothing  like  any  of  the  other 
“berry  fruits.”  Even  to  a  well-stocked 
fruit  shelf  they  are  a  valuable  addition, 
so  here  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  we  may  use  them.  A  fruit  “but¬ 
ter”  that  is  different  is  this : 

Ripe  Gooseberry  Butter. — First  start 
making  a  syrup  of  three  parts  granulated 
sugar  to  one  part  good  cider  vinegar, 
skimming  off  any  rising  scum  as  the 
syrup  is  making.  Select  ripe  gooseberries 
with  a  dark  red  color  on  them,  remove 
their  blossom  noses,  leaving  their  stems 
on.  When  the  gooseberries  are  ready, 
put  them  right  into  the  boiling  syrup  to 
cook.  When  they  have  become  tender, 
mix  into  them  cinnamon  and  ground 
clove  to  suit  your  taste,  and  continue  the 
cooking,  stirring  often  enough  to  prevent 
their  catching  on.  When  thick  enough 
for  “butter.”  take  off  and  put  into  jars. 

Then  we  have  gooseberry  appetizer, 
which  is  rightly  named.  To  make  this, 
take  off  both  stems  and  noses  from  6  lbs. 
of  gooseberries  partly  turned  red  (not 


ripe  enough  to  be  sweet).  Wash  them, 
place  in  a  preserving  kettle,  and  mash 
well.  Ileat  them  to  the  boiling  point  and 
let  them  cool  a  little  so  as  to  press 
through  a  colander.  Return  them  to  the 
kettle  and  mix  with  them  seven  cups  of 
granulated  sugar,  three  teaspoons  of  all¬ 
spice,  three  teaspoons  of  ground  clove, 
and  six  teaspoons  of  cinnamon.  Heat, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  boiling  point, 
cook  20  minutes  longer,  then  add  two  and 
two-tliirds  cups  of  cold  vinegar.  Stir 
well,  let  heat  to  the  boiling  point  again, 
then  bottle. 

If  you  try  this  gooseberry  lush,  you 
will  want  to  make  it  again.  Here  is  the 
magic  recipe  for  it :  Choose  fully  ripened 
gooseberries.  Take  off  their  stems  and 
noses.  Wash  three  cups,  mash  them  well 
and  place  them  in  a  saucepan  with  two 
cups  of  granulated  sugar,  and  cook  them 
until  thoroughly  softened.  Then  remove 
them  to  a  glass  heat-proof  dish.  Have 
ready  one  and  a  half  cups  of  boiled  cus¬ 
tard  with  which  to  cover  the  gooseberries, 
and  when  cold,  serve  with  whipped  cream 
piled  on  top. 

And  there  is  no  fruit  pie  that  can  beat 
one  made  with  gooseberries.  We  couldn’t 
miss  that,  so  we  suggest  it  to  you.  Here 
’tis :  Wash,  stem  and  nose  sound  goose¬ 
berries,  and  cook  them  in  a  saucepan 
with  enough  water  to  not  quite  cover, 
and  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar  to  about 
three  good  cups  of  berries,  or  enough  for 
the  sized  pie  you  like.  (We  like  big, 
generous  ones.)  When  they  are  soft,  al¬ 
low  them  to  cool  while  making  enough 
paste  for  a  two-crust  pie.  When  cool,  fill 
the  stewed  berries  into  a  pieplate  lined 
with  a  lower  crust,  dredge  over  them  a 
little  flour,  one  or  two  level  teaspoons,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  juiciness  of  the  berries, 
and  dot  over  them  a  teaspoon  and  a  half 
of  sweet  butter.  Place  on  the  upper 
crust,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  The 
berries  should  be  ripe  ones. 

And  gooseberry  amber  is  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  Make  it,  using  gooseberries  when 
they  are  just  starting  to  ripen.  Wash, 
nose  and  stem  them,  and  put  them  into 
a  preserving  kettle  with  three-fourths  of 
a  cup  of  water  for  5  lbs.  of  fruit.  Cook 
them  until  tender,  then  add  to  them  the 
same  weight  in  granulated  sugar,  and 
continue  the  cooking,  stirring  often,  until 
they  are  clear  looking  and  amber  col¬ 
ored.  When  cold,  this  should  be  firm. 

And  for  hot  Summer  days,  you’ll  want 
to  try  this  gooseberry  shrub  :  For  it,  you 
will  need  ripe  red  berries,  juicy  ones. 
Rub  their  noses  off,  but  they  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  keep  their  stems  on.  Put  them 
in  a  wide  preserving  kettle,  and  crush 
them  thoroughly.  Pour  in  enough  real 
cider  vinegar  to  completely  cover  them 
and  allow  to  stand  10  to  12  hours  to  free 
the  juice.  Then  place  the  kettle  on  the 
fire  and  heat  slowly  to  the  boiling  point. 
Take  off  and  strain.  Measure  the  juice- 
vinegar,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  amount 
of  sugar,  return  it  to  the  fire,  cook  it 
five  to  10  minutes  longer,  then  pour  into 
bottles,  and  seal. 

And  gooseberry  joker  isn't  any  joke  at 
all.  for  you  will  find  it  very  real.  This 
rule  makes  it :  Select  only  well-ripened 
gooseberries.  Wash,  nose  and  stem  four 
cups  of  ripe  berries  and  place  on  the  fire 
in  enough  water  not  quite  to  cover  them. 
Cook  them  until  tender  and  put  them 
through  a  colander.  Before  they  cool, 
mix  into  them  a  cup  of  granulated  sugar 
and  one  tablespoon  of  softened,  sweet  but¬ 
ter.  Sweeten  about  three-fourths  of  a 
cup  of  rich  cream  and  stir  it  into  the 
fruit  just  before  serving.  This  is  also 
called  gooseberry  fool. 

For  an  unusual  marmalade,  try  this 
gooseberry-rlinbarb  one :  Use  two  parts 
gooseberries  to  one  part  rhubarb  (which 
mustn’t  be  old  or  hard).  Wash,  stem, 
and  nose  the  gooseberries,  put  them  into 
a  kettle  and  crush  them.  Wash  and  cut 
into  small  pieces  the  rhubarb,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  leave  the  peel  on.  Put  it  into  the 
kettle  with  the  gooseberries,  also  enough 
water  to  keep  from  burning.  Cook  all 
together  slowly  until  soft.  Then  take  off 
and  measure,  and  add  three-fourths  as 
much  sugar  as  fruit.  Cook,  stirring  oc¬ 
casionally,  for  20  to  30  minutes,  until  it 
thickens.  Fill  into  hot,  sterilized  jars 
and  seal.  Frances  blake. 


Canning'  Chicken 

Tender,  appetizing  canned  chicken  will 
help  cut  the  farm  homemaker’s  meat  bill 
and  insure  a  supply  of  chicken  that  is 
ready  to  serve  at  short  notice,  according 
to  Miss  Alma  Garvin,  nutrition  specialist 
in  the  department  of  home  economics  at 
the  Ohio  State  University.  The  best  way 
to  prepare  chickens  for  canning,  she  says, 
is  to  kill  them  at  least  six  hours  before 
drawing.  The  feathers  are  then  removed, 
and  the  birds  are  bled  and  cooled  thor¬ 
oughly.  Next,  singe  the  fowls,  wash  with 
soap  and  water,  or  dry  clean  with  soda 
and  bran,  and  draw. 

In  cutting  the  carcass  for  packing,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  cut  it  into  two  parts, 
remove  the  oil  sac  at  the  end  of  the  back, 
cut  off  white  meat  on  each  side  of  the 
keel  or  breast  bone,  and  remove  the  heart, 
liver  and  gizzard  from  the  offal.  To  pack 
the  jars,  she  suggests  that  a  drumstick 
be  placed  in  first,  followed  by  a  thigh 
next  to  the  drumstick.  Then  place  two 
wings  next  to  the  thigh,  fitting  the  elbow 
of  one  wing  into  the  other.  Place  the 
neck  portion  in  the  center  of  the  jar  with 
the  rib  end  down.  This  serves  as  a  sup¬ 
port  for  the  remaining  pieces  and  allows 
the  heat  to  quickly  penetrate  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  jar.  Next,  cover  the  neck  piece 
with  the  back,  spread  white  meat  on  top 
of  back,  and  fit  in  the  remaining  pieces  to 
completely  fill  the  jar.  Add  two  level 
teaspoons  of  salt  to  each  quart  jar,  place 
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jar  ring  in  position  and  partly  seal.  The 
processing  period  is  3 y>  hours  with  the 
water  bath  method  or  00  minutes  in  the 
steam  pressure  canner. 

Before  opening  jars  or  cans  of  canned 
meat  they  may  be  heated  in  hot  water 
until  the  fat  is  melted,  so  that  the  meat 
may  be  taken  from  the  can  without  break¬ 
ing  to  pieces. 


Canned  Rhubarb  and 
Sauerkraut 

In  a  recent  issue  I  was  interested  in 
directions  for  canning  rhubarb.  As  my 
method,  handed  down  from  my  mother,  is 
even  simpler,  will  pass  it  on.  Simply 
wash  and  cut  the  rhubarb,  place  in  cans, 
fill  the  cans  with  cold  water  and  seal. 

The  “best-ever”  sauerkraut  is  made 
similarly  :  Cut  the  cabbage  fine,  place  one 
teaspoon  of  salt  in  each  quart  jar  of  cab¬ 
bage.  fill  with  cold  water  and  seal.  It  is 
bound  to  ferment,  but  do  not  worry. 
When  opened  it  will  have  the  very  finest 
color  and  flavor. 

One  hardly  knows  how  to  proceed  with 
their  canning  for  one  authority  will  ad¬ 
vise  to  invert  hot  jars  of  fruit  until  cold 
(which  I  have  done  for  years)  and  the 
next  day  or  so,  an  equally  eminent  au¬ 
thority  will  advise  fruit  will  certainly 
not  keep  if  this  procedure  is  followed; 
hence  I  have  concluded  that  canning  is 
like  poultry-raising.  After  wading 
through  pages  of  information  on  what 
you  must  do  to  succeed  with  baby  chicks, 
I  was  vastly  amused  at  the  end  of  a 
pamphlet  to  read  these  words:  “After 
all  is  said  and  done,  you  must  use  your 
common  sense  to  succeed.”  And  so  with 
canning  as  well  as  most  other  things,  I 
imagine.  “buckeye  mother.” 


Salad  Dressing- 

I  am  sending  a  recipe  for  salad  dress¬ 
ing  the  way  we  make  it ;  I  have  never 
tasted  any  that  I  liked  better. 

To  make  it,  take  one  cup  of  sweet  or 
sour  cream  (sour  preferred),  one  large 
tablespoon  flour,  one  egg,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  vinegar.  Mix 
the  flour  and  salt  with  about  half  of  the 
cream,  beat  in  the  egg,  add  the  rest  of 
the  cream  and  the  vinegar.  Boil  until  it 
thickens,  stirring  constantly. 

We  use  it  on  salad  made  of  two  cups 
of  shredded  lettuce,  one  cup  diced  apples 
and  one  cup  sliced  bananas.  Another 
salad  is  made  by  using  one  cup  of  diced 
apples,  one  cup  of  chopped  celery  and 
one-half  cup  of  chopped  nut  meats ;  add 
the  dressing. 

To  make  a  delicious  sandwich  filling, 
mix  the  dressing  with  chopped  salmon  or 
take  equal  parts  of  chopped  nut  meats 
and  raisins,  moisten  with  the  dressing 
and  put  a  lettuce  leaf  between  each  sand¬ 
wich. 

We  like  to  cook  our  spinach,  endive  or 
dandelion  until  it  is  tender,  drain  off  the 
water,  and  put  the  dressing  on  it. 

M.  F.  B. 


Whole  Wheat  Bread 

In  making  whole  wheat  bread  I  would 
say  be  sure  to  use  a  good  brand  of  flour 
as  that  is  very  important.  I  use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ingredients :  Scald  one  quart  of 
milk,  and  add  one-half  cup  dark  brown 
sugar,  two-thirds  cup  Karo  syrup,  and 
three  teaspoons  salt;  (I  use  a  teaspoon 
of  a  measuring  set).  Cool,  and  when 
lukewarm,  add  two  cakes  compressed 
yeast.  Dissolve  the  yeast,  then  add  about 
half  the  flour,  beat  until  smooth,  then  add 
the  remainder  of  the  flour  or  enough  to 
make  a  soft  dough  that  may  be  handled. 
Knead  until  smooth  and  velvety  to  the 
touch  (about  15  minutes).  It  will  re¬ 
quire  about  3%  lbs.  of  flour.  Place  in  a 
greased  bowl,  then  brush  top  of  dough 
with  lard,  cover  carefully,  then  set  bowl 
in  a  pan  of  water  with  a  temperature  of 
105  degrees.  Elbow  can  be  used  for  test¬ 
ing  temperature  if  thermometer  is  not 
available.  In  about  2)4  hours  it  will 
have  risen  to  about  twice  its  size.  After 
this  period  turn  on  a  lightly  floured 
board,  knead  five  minutes,  then  divide 
and  shape  into  loaves.  Brush  the  top 
with  lai’d  and  prick  rather  deeply  with 
a  fork.  Cover  carefully  and  keep  in 
warm  place  away  from  draft.  Let  l’ise 
until  double  its  bulk,  which  will  take 
about  one  hour.  Bake  one  hour.  Have 
oven  real  hot  for  first  15  minutes,  then 
gradually  reduce  heat  and  finish  baking. 
Knowing  how  to  regulate  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  oven  has  much  to  do  with  the 
success  in  the  making  of  bread.  Experi¬ 
ence  is  the  best  teacher. 

I  have  used  the  dry  yeast  with  equal 
success.  In  using  same  I  dissolve  two 
cakes  of  yeast  in  pint  of  lukewarm  wa¬ 
ter.  Then  beat  in  a  pax’t  of  the  flour 
given  in  above  recipe,  cover  closely  and 
keep  in  a  warm  place  over  night.  In  the 
morning  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  compressed  yeast.  I  used  a  pint  of 
evaporated  milk  but  believe  raw  milk 
scalded  will  produce  the  same  result.  I 
have  used  this  during  hot  weather  be¬ 
cause  of  its  keeping  qualities,  but  prefer 
compressed  yeast.  mbs.  l.  r.  C. 


Small  Beef  Loaf 

Two  slices  bread  stirred  into  one  cup 
hot  water,  1  lb.  ground  steak,  one  level 
teaspoon  salt,  a  little  pepper,  one  egg 
beaten,  one-half  teaspoon  poultry  season¬ 
ing.  Shape  into  long  roll,  bake  30  min¬ 
utes.  GRACE  A.  T.  MILLER. 
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A  Woman’s  Canning 
Business 

“The  main  thing  is  to  keep  up  the  qual¬ 
ity,”  said  Mrs.  Hunter.  She  was  speak¬ 
ing'  of  the  successful  preserve  business 
which  she  has  built  up  at  her  home  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  I  first  learned 
about  her  business  from  a  neat  black  and 
•’■okl  sign  beside  the  main  street.  It 
reads :  “Mrs.  Hunter’s  Preserve  Kitchen,” 
and  a  gold  hand  points  to  her  house. 

“There  is  a  woman,”  I  said,  “who  has 
solved  the  problem  of  farm  relief.  I  must 
call  upon  her.” 

I  am  a  farmer’s  wife  and  have  long 
been  interested  in  farm  women  who  earn 
money  at  home.  When  I  called  upon  the 
Hunters,  however,  I  was  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  that  they  are  not  farmers 
and  grow  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
things  they  can.  They  are  able  to  buy 
their  fruit  near  at  hand,  and 'have  special¬ 
ized  in  the  canning  rather  than  in  the 
growing  of  it,  although  recently,  at  the 
request  of  parents  of  young  children, 
they  have  begun  to  grow  and  can  a  va¬ 
riety  of  vegetables.  A  thousand  tomato 
plants  had  been  set,  Mrs.  Hunter  said, 
and  I  could  see  rows  of  green  corn  wav¬ 
ing  on  a  knoll  behind  the  house. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  first  quality  canned 
goods,  particularly  for  babies.  A  few 
years  ago  no  one  dreamed  of  giving  spin¬ 
ach  and  carrots  to  young  children.  Now, 
dietitians  tell  us.  baby  must  have  vege¬ 
tables  daily  from  the  time  he  is  seven 
months  old.  Frequently  he  does  not  eat 
when  the  family  does,  or  he  needs  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  vegetable,  so  the  mother 
saves  time  and  fuel  if  she  can  open  a 
jar  of  peas  or  string  beans  that  she 
knows  were  canned  fresh  in  a  clean 
kitchen.  No  child  can  possibly  dislike 
vegetables  put  up  in  Mrs.  Hunter's  at¬ 
tractive  style. 

It  was  rather  by  accident  that  Mrs. 
Hunter  began  her  business.  She  had  al¬ 
ways  kept  her  family  supplied  with  de¬ 
licious  jellies  and  jams,  but  it  was  not 
until  she  sold  a  surplus  to  a  friend  that 
the  idea  of  commercializing  her  talent  oc¬ 
curred. 

“You  could  sell  all  you  could  make,” 
the  friend  told  Mrs.  Hunter,  and  straight¬ 
way  began  to  take  orders  for  her.  This 
was  in  1914.  By  the  time  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  Mrs.  Hunter  was 
doing  a  thriving  business. 

“But  with  high  prices  and  the  lack  of 
sugar,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  the 
quality  of  our  product  and  sell  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  figure,”  Sirs.  Hunter  said. 

Rather  than  sacrifice  the  quality  and 
lose  her  business  reputation,  she  gave  up 
preserving.  But  Mrs.  Hunter  is  not  the 
kind  of  woman  to  be  beaten.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  the  preserve  kettles  came 
out  of  hiding,  the  surrounding  country 
was  searched  for  ripe  fruits,  and  the  buzz 
of  industry  was  once  more  heard  on  her 
premises.  She  got  in  touch  with  her  old 
customers,  who  not  only  were  glad  to 
come  back,  but  recommended  her  products 
to  their  friends.  Soon  she  was  doing  a 
larger  business  than  in  the  pre-war  days. 

Now  hundreds  and  thousands  of  jars 
line  the  shelves  of  her  big  store-room. 
There  are  quarts  ’ of  beet  tops  all  ready 
for  busy  mothers  to  feed  their  children; 
pints  of  little,  round,  red  baby  beets  for 
the  same  purpose;  half  pints  of  tempting 
mixed  pickles;  little  straight  jars  of  chili 
sauce;  tall  slender  jars  of  jam  and  clear, 
transparent  jelly,  and  little  two-ounce 
jars  of  the  same  jam  and  jelly  that  are 
the  pride  of  Mrs.  Hunter's  heart.  She 
sells  these  little  jars  by  the  dozen  and 
half-dozen  to  be  used  as  Christmas  gifts 
and  bridge  prizes.  One  or  two  of  these 
little  glasses  make  an  ideal  addition  to 
a  basket  of  fruit  for  a  sick  friend.  Mrs. 
Hunter  is  sure  that  this  particular  line 
could  be  increased  considerably  if  she  had 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  selling  end. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mrs.  Hunter 
employed  an  agent  to  sell  her  products. 
She  no  longer  finds  that  necessary,  how: 
ever,  and  she  does  not  approve  of  high- 
pressure  methods.  Most  of  her  selling  is 
done  by  telephone.  After  Christmas  she 
gets  busy  and  calls  up  her  customers,  if 
they  do  not  give  her  an  order  then,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  do  so  later.  She  says 
her  best  advertisement  is  the  little  two- 
ounce  jars.  She  often  ships  them  as  far 
as  Florida.  When  Mrs.  Hunter  ships  by 
mail  or  express  she  pays  the  charges  on 
orders  over  $10.  Anyone  living  within 
80  miles  of  her  home  may  have  her  order 
delivered  by  motor. 

The  beautiful  hills  about  her  home 
town  bristel  with  millionaires,  but  Mrs. 
Hunter  does  not  find  her  customers 
among  them.  She  serves  the  upper  middle 
class,  those  who  appreciate  the  quality  of 
her  foods  and  can  pay  a  reasonable  price 
for  them.  When  I  say  a  reasonable  price, 
I  do  not  mean  the  price  one  'would  pay 
for  tinned  goods  at  a  chain  store.  I 
mean  a  price  consistent  with  a  superior 
product,  carefully  prepared,  and  canned 
in  glass  at  considerable  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense. 

Mere  production,  however,  is  not  all 
there  is  to  a  well-organized  business.  Mrs. 
Hunter  is  a  business  woman  down  to  the 
last  detail.  She  publishes  a  neat  price 
list  in  folder  form.  Her  letters  are 
written  on  paper  with  an  attractive  note- 
head  printed  in  Old  English  lettering 
with  blue  ink.  To  harmonize  with  this, 
she  uses  a  blue  ribbon  on  her  typewriter.  A 
trim  black  and  white  label  adorns  her 
Jars.  Attention  to  these  small  details 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  her  produce. 

While  Mrs.  Hunter  has  her  husband, 
son  and  grandson  to  help  her,  there  are 
times  when  she  employs  as  many  as  six 


women.  Mr.  Hunter  modestly  proclaims 
himself  the  office  boy  and  says  all  credit 
for  the  development  of  the  business  be¬ 
longs  to  his  wife. 

Although  the  Hunters  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  without  growing  much  of  the  food 
they  can,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  logical 
place  to  build  up  a  business  of  this  kind 
is  the  farm  where  the  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  produced.  A  minimum  of 
time  would  elapse  between  the  gathering 
and  canning  of  the  product,  thus  in¬ 
suring  the  best  possible  flavor,  and  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  would  be  wasted.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  farm  woman,  with  the 
aid  of  her  family,  could  build  up  a  busi¬ 
ness  like  Mrs.  Hunter’s  and  get  a  top 
price  for  her  fruit  and  vegetables.  1 
asked  Mrs.  Hunter’s  opinion  on  this 
point.  She  said  frankly  that  there  would 
be  no  profit  unless  the  business  were  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  and  I 
think  she  was  somewhat  dubious  concern¬ 
ing  the  business  ability  of  inexperienced 
people.  But  I  am  optimistic  enough  to 
believe  that  business  ability  may  be  ac¬ 
quired.  Nearly  every  farm  woman  has 
her  own  preserving  secrets,  perhaps  an 
original  combination  of  fruit  or  a  differ¬ 
ent  spice  added  to  pickles.  Why  not  com¬ 
mercialize  these  secrets'?  With  the  farm¬ 
er  to  take  charge  of  the  growing  and 
gathering  of  the  crops,  and  his  wife  to 
supervise  the  canning  of  them,  I  believe 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Trials  and  Troubles.  —  This  is  an  all-pieced 
block,  and  is  very  pretty  when  made  up  in  one 
color  and  white.  The  blocks  are  either  joined 
solidly,  or  with  white  blocks,  the  pieced  block 
being  made  square  by  adding  white  triangular 
blocks  on  four  sides  of  the  pieced  block.  This 
is  a  very  easy  block  to  piece  and  it  can  be 
used  to  take  up  the  waste  scraps  about  the 
house,  making  the  blocks  different.  Pattern 
15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  New  York. 

Illustrated  catalog  of  patchwork  patterns  and 
quilting  designs,  15  cents. 


there  are  plenty  of  farms  where  a  busi¬ 
ness  like  Mrs.  Hunter’s  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  worked  up.  And  Mrs.  Hunter's  ad¬ 
vice  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.  “Keep 
up  the  quality.”  ruth  harrow  enck. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

The  Spring  flower  show  was  held  in 
June,  and  while  there  was  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  elaboration  of  some 
years,  the  flowers  were  beautiful,  as  al¬ 
ways,  for  everybody  brings  his  (usually 
her)  best.  And  there  were  a  few  nov¬ 
elties  that  might  be  mentioned. 

For  the  first  time,  prizes  other  than 
ribbons  were  given.  Blue  ribbon  win¬ 
ners  received  plants,  bulbs  or  seeds,  the 
gift  determined  by  lot.  We  have  heard 
of  a  show  where  the  prizes  are  vases, 
and  somewhere,  small  sums  of  money. 
Most  of  us  thought  ive  would  rather  have 
the  money  and  select  our  own  vases. 

Last  year  I  made  my  first  miniature 
gardens,  but  there  was  no  class  for  them, 
and  they  entered  as  table  decorations.  I 
had  never  seen  one,  but  made  them  by 
imagination  and  reading.  They  were 
highly  artificial,  with  mirrors  for  pools, 
little  paper  boats  and  wigwams.  This 
year  1  was  ambitious  to  have  them  real, 
as  there  was  a  class  for  them,  and  I  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  entries.  Two  old- 
fashioned  deep  platters  furnished  the 
foundation — the  kind  of  platter  that 
would  scare  the  present-day  provider  who 
had  to  fill  it  with  meat.  One  had  a  nar¬ 
row  blue  edge,  the  other  a  wider  band  of 
green.  I  used  real  sod,  cut  close'  with 
shears,  and  small  vessels  of  real  water, 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  the  sod,  the  edges 
of  the  pools  covered  with  stones  and  tiny 
flowers.  One  garden  had  a  mound  of 
sand,  covered  by  the  sod,  with  the  pool 
at  the  top  of  the  “hill.”  Coral-berry  and 
lilac  twigs  shaped  up  pretty  well  for 
deciduous  trees,  and  fir  and  hemlock  fur¬ 
nished  passable  evergreens ;  tops  from 
tiny  cedar  trees  would  have  been  better, 
but  I  couldn’t  find  any.  The  crowning 
touch,  to  my  mind,  was  the  use  of  in¬ 
dividual  Deutzia  blossoms  and  buds  for 
water  lilies,  and  for  lily  pads — imagine! 
— tiny  young  yellow-dock  leaves ! 

I  didn't  get  first  prize,  but  second  and 
third.  The  blue-ribbon  winner  had  more 
details — a  little  trellis,  a  bird  house,  a 
tiny  bench.  I  have  heaps  of  ideas  for 
the  next  time  !  I  sent  my  better  one  to 
a  shut-in,  a  victim  of  rheumatism,  think¬ 
ing  it  might  amuse  her  for  some  days. 
The  other  is  sitting  on  my  flower  table, 
as  I  hate  to  tear  it  up.  The  flowers  and 
“trees”  stay  surprisingly  fresh  in  the 
moist  sod,  and  the  grass  grows  so  much 


overnight  that  it  needs  trimming  each 
day. 

A  small  Wardian  case  drew  much  at¬ 
tention.  It  was  an  old  wax-flower  cover, 
and  a  glass  plate  made  a  tight-fitting  lid. 
Tiny  vines  from  the  woods,  little  Be¬ 
gonias,  and  other  things  flourished  in  it, 
and  a  Coleus,  but  I  would  expect  that  to 
grow  too  big. 

The  lady  who  has  the  show  place  of 
the  county  took  prizes  on  everything  that 
she  brought,  but  I  think  nobody  be¬ 
grudged  them,  for  her  offerings  added  so 
much  to  the  display.  Then  she  never  en¬ 
ters  in  many  classes — doesn’t  try  to  run 
away  with  the  show. 

We  went  to  a  poultry  clinic  last  night, 
held  at  an  elevator  in  town.  It  was  a 
commercial  project,  of  course,  and  many 
of  the  recommendations  could  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  ordinary  farm  flocks,  but  we 
learned  some  things  that  we  might  apply. 
We  have  little  trouble  with  young  chick¬ 
ens,  but  a  disturbing  mortality  among 
fryers  and  nice  hens.  It  is  some  kind  of 
paralysis,  but  I  don’t  believe  that  the 
conditions  match  those  of  any  birds  that 
were  posted  last  evening. 

All  is  quiet  in  the  oil  business.  It  was 
announced,  semi-officially,  that  15  test 
wells  would  be  started  in  the  seven  coun¬ 
ties  involved,  at  least  one  in  each  county, 
within  two  weeks,  and  the  time  is  about 
up.  Nobody  will  admit  that  he  is  ex¬ 
cited  about  it,  but  it  makes  an  interesting 
topic  of  conversation,  and  geology  be¬ 
comes  a  popular  subject.  I  have  not 
found  my  book,  but  dragged  out  my 
father’s,  which  was  quite  complete  in  its 
day,  but  is  rather  old.  My  famous  en¬ 
cyclopedia  does  not  furnish  much  help. 

To  return  to  geology  ;  it  seems  that  we 
are  perched  on  an  upheaved  section  of 
the  very  old  Lower  Silurian  rock,  like  an 
island  surrounded  by  different  later  de¬ 
posits.  The  size  of  this  island  (known  as 
the  Cincinnati  uplift  or  Cincinnati  arch) 
seems  to  be  a  bit  uncertain.  This  old 
book  shows  it  as  quite  small,  hardly 
reaching  to  our  territory.  But  it  is  re¬ 
ported  to  extend  farther,  in  some  direc¬ 
tions  at  least.  And  part  of  this  construc¬ 
tion,  Trenton  rock,  is  supposed  to  con¬ 
tain  oil  and  gas.  I  know  that  I  have 
picked  up,  from  childhood,  fossils  that  are 
listed  as  Lower  Silurian — shells  and  lit¬ 
tle  cow-horn  shapes.  And  I  used  to  have 
a  box  of  trilobites — I  wonder  where  they 
went  when  I  moved  away?  A  new  in¬ 
terest,  like  this,  will  not  pay  bills  and 
taxes,  but  it  does  furnish  an  “escape”  for 
the  weary  mind,  as  good  as  a  movie, 
probably,  .and  cheaper. 

We  can  rejoice,  mostly,  in  our  weather. 
Although  we  are  still  seven  inches  short 
in  rainfall  for  the  year,  it  does  rain,  and 
we  are  duly  thankful.  The  wheat  has 
been  beaten  down  badly,  and  they  say  the 
price  will  be,  likewise,  but  the  wheat  it¬ 
self  will  rise  again,  to  some  extent.  Rain 
and  wind  have  beaten  off  a  shower  of 
little  apples  and  peaches,  which  is  an¬ 
other  cause  for  thanksgiving ;  it  needed 
to  be  done. 

The  strawberries  are  beginning  to  fail, 
and  the  red  raspberries  to  ripen.  I  shall 
have  yellow  sweet  cherries  for  the  first 
time,  on  a  tree  10  years  old.  There  will 
be  blackcaps  and  blackberries,  Hungarian 
dewberries  (a  small  experiment),  then 
early  apples  and  peaches,  a  wonderful 
prospect.  I  have  so  many  orders  for  cur¬ 
rants  that  I  am  beginning  to  get  scared. 
I  don’t  care  to  put  up  any,  unless  to  save 
a  surplus,  as  I  still  have  juice  canned 
for  jelly.  Spinach  is  ready  to  can,  the 
first  vegetable,  as  I  had  not  enough  as¬ 
paragus.  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  F.  A.  S. 
would  not  like  her  canned  asparagus  bet¬ 
ter  if  she  did  not  blanch  it?  I  found,  a 
good  while  ago,  that  my  sweet,  tender 
peas  and  young  Lima  beans  were  really 
injured  by  blanching,  and  the  later  U.  S. 
bulletins  do  not  advocate  it.  Of  course 
greens  have  to  be  steamed  enough  to  wilt 
them,  or  you  can’t  get  enough  into  a  can. 
Then  I  pack  them  hot — no  cold  dip. 

My  pet  family  is  increased  by  Mitzi  and 
her  two  kitzies.  Mitzi  belonged  to  an  in¬ 
valid  friend  who  had  to  give  her  up.  She 
is  only  part  Persian,  but  has  the  hair  and 
the  temperament.  She  is  friendly  to  all 
humans,  but  violently  opposed  to  the 
other  cats,  even  her  own  children.  She 
will  dash  across  the  room  to  box  them, 
without  any  provocation,  sharpening  her 
claws  -in  the  rug.  This  place  must  seem 
very  vast  and  strange  tc  a  town  cat,  and 
for  my  afflicted  friend's  sake,  as  well  as 
Mitzi’s,  I  am  pleased  that  she  decided  to 
stay.  But  in  spite  of  being  Persian,  she 
is  still  somewhat  Greek  to  me.  E.  m.  c. 


Bacon  and  Rice 

An  unusually  good  scramble  can  be 
made  as  follows  :  Cut  three  or  four  slices 
of  bacon  into  small  pieces,  and  fry  them 
in  a  hot  pan ;  add  half  a  cup  of  boiled 
rice;  stir  the  bacon  through  it  with  a 
fork.  When  this  is  hot  break  two  or 
three  eggs  over  it,  stirring  them  through 
the  rice  with  the  fork ;  cook  until  the 
eggs  are  done.  wary  redyns. 


Gooseberry  Pie 

One  quart  gooseberries  stemmed  and 
tailed,  1  lb.  raisins,  one  quart  cold  water, 
l1/}  cups  sugar,  three  tablespoons  minute 
tapioca,  salt  as  large  as  bean,  tablespoon 
butter.  Cook  raisins  10  minutes  in  wa¬ 
ter,  add  gooseberries,  cook  five  minutes 
more,  add  rest  of  ingredients,  stir,  cool. 
Make  pies  with  two  crusts.  The  above 
makes  filling  for  three  pies.  F.  E.  w. 


Clip  the  Wings 
of  Your  Dollars 

Dollars  have  a  costly  habit  of 
“flying”  away.  Stop  it.  De¬ 
posit  them  in  this  progressive 
Savings  Bank  BY  MAIL.  Here 
they  will  earn  THE  HIGHEST 
DIVIDENDS  possible  with  ab¬ 
solute  safety  and  be  available 
when  you  need  them. 

Helpful  Booklet  FREE 

Our  booklet,  “Banking  by  Mail,” 
tells  how  quickly  money  grows 
when  it  earns  the  liberal 
COMPOUND  interest  paid  by 
this  Bank  every  three  months. 
Packed  with  the  other  essential 
information  for  savers.  The 
handy  coupon  brings  it  to  you 
FREE. 

ALBANY  COUNTY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly 

Sign  and  mail  NOW  I 

ALBANY  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
Albany,  N.  Y.  rny-3 

Please  send  your  FREE  Booklet 

Name  . . 

Address  _ _ 

Town  . . . . . State _ _ 


Good  and 


Good  for  You, 


For  all  the  skin 

Cut 

Oim 

tc 

fra 

1  troubles  of  child- 
hood.  W ise  mothers 
ICllt  should  always  keep 

it  on  hand. 

Price  25c.  Sample  free.  Address: 
“Cuticura,”  Dept.  25B,  Malden,  Mass. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  It  1'AliK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . . ...  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . .75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURAL'NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
•cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

The  following  dispatch  has  come  from 
the  Pacific  Coast : 

The  Federal  Parole  Board  announced 
July  11  that  Edwrard  G.  Lewis,  con¬ 
victed  in  1928  in  the  Southern  District 
of  California  of  violating  the  postal  laws, 
had  been  paroled,  the  parole  being  effec¬ 
tive  on  September  1. 

Lewis  was  sentenced  on  May  1,  192S, 
to  serve  five  years  at  the  McNeil  Island, 
Wash..  Federal  Penitentiary  and  to  pay 
fines  of  $15,000  and  $14,000.  He  became 
eligible  for  parole  on  May  1,  1930.  Lewis 
paid  his  $15,000  fine.  His  parole  wras 
conditional  upon  his  refraining  from 
stock  promotions. 

Many  of  our  old  readers  will  remember 
the  E.  G.  Lewis  numerous  schemes  and 
court  experiences  years  ago  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  later  in 
California.  It  was  estimated  that  he 
gathered  up  $12,000,000  at  St.  Louis 
from  people  in  all  wralks  of  life  in  the 
East,  and  $23,000,000  total  in  California. 
Publisher’s  Desk  gave  information  -which 
first  brought  plenty  of  abuse  from  some 
of  his  deluded  victims,  but  which  finally 
led  to  a  court  proceeding  which  ended  his 
career  in  the  East.  A  group  in  Congress, 
headed  by  Wm.  P.  Redfield,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  later  Secretary  of  Commerce,  de¬ 
fended  his  St.  Louis  schemes  and  attacked 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  issuing 
fraud  orders  against  him.  He  escaped 
criminal  conviction  in  St.  Louis,  but  his 
operations  in  California  sent  him  to 
prison  on  a  five-year  sentence.  If  the 
experience  will  keep  him  from  further 
stock  promotions  the  parole  will  be  help¬ 
ful.  Our  fight  wTas  not  against  him,  but 
to  save  the  savings  of  poor  people.  As 
usual  time  has  fully  justified  the  fight  we 
•waged  alone  for  several  years.  We  do 
not  refer  to  it  here  for  a  vain  boast.  But 
in  practically  every  fight  we  have  put 
up  in  50  years  for  country  people,  wre 
have  had  to  face  strenuous  opposition, 
and  it  is  W’ell  that  honest  people  may 
know  that  we  have  the  facts  before  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  fight,  and  that  time  has  justi¬ 
fied  us  in  every  case.  It  is  not  to  injure 
the  aggressor  in  fraud  or  deception,  but 
through  reliable  information  to  help  his 
innocent  victims  save  themselves. 

Two  assessors  came  to  our  place  wrhen 
vre  were  away  and  raised  the  assessment. 
Our  house  is  just  a  shell.  We  started  to 
build  and  are  in  a  jam,  and  cannot  finish 
for  a  while.  No  room  in  the  house  is 
complete,  and  only  twro  rooms  we  can  live 
in.  We  have  tried  to  reason  with  the 
assessors  but  they  say  they  have  a  right 
to  do  as  they  please.  To  whom  could  I 
report  this?  E. . 

New  York. 

The  assessors  are  following  the  old  rule 
of  discouraging  thrift  and  improvement. 
As  soon  as  you  make  an  improvement  of 
any  kind  it  is  appraised  and  added  to  the 
previous  assessment.  The  assessors  are 
not  so  much  to  blame  as  the  system.  But 
some  of  them  take  the  rule  too  seriously. 
Others  are  more  considerate.  Assessors 
have  the  right  to  put  their  own  valua¬ 
tion  on  property,  but  they  are  subject  to 
review  by  the  board  of  assessors  and  by 
the  courts.  The  best  way  is  to  reason 
quietly  with  the  assessors  in  a  request  to 
reconsider  the  assessment.  It  may  be 
that  they  did  not  see  the  inside  of  the 
house  and  assumed  it  was  finished.  They 
would  usually  listen  to  such  an  explana¬ 
tion.  If  not,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  board  of  assessors.  As  a  last  resort 
one  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  court, 
but  the  expense  of  a  court  proceeding 
makes  this  remedy  in  ordinary  cases  im¬ 
practical. 

According  to  a  study  of  civil  justice 
by  the  Institute  of  Law  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University  of  Baltimore,  70  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  awarded  in  judgments  in 
civil  cases  in  the  city  of  New  York  goes 
to  pay  costs  of  the  litigation.  In  527 
cases  studied  it  cost  the  plaintiff  $67, 
and  the  defendant  $73.33  to  collect  the 
average  claim  of  $201.  The  cost  of  the 
average  suit  to  the  city  is  not  given,  but 
the  total  cost  of  civil  justice  in  the  city 
is  $17,000,000  annually. 

After  a  case  is  ready  for  trial  by  a 
jury  it  takes  about  three  months  in  the 
Municipal  (lower)  Courts,  two  years  in 


the  Supreme  Court  and  three  years  in 
the  City  Court  to  reach  trial.  Of  the 
4.279  Supreme  Court  judgments  record¬ 
ed,  only  733  or  17.13  per  cent  were 
marked  “satisfied,”  and  less  than  9  per 
cent  marked  “satisfied”  from  the  City 
Court.  So  that  with  the  cost  of  litiga¬ 
tion,  the  uncertainty  of  recovery,  and  the 
failure  to  collect  on  worthless  judgments, 
the  prospect  for  the  plaintiff  in  civil  cases 
is  reduced  to  an  insignificant  average.  It 
is  intimated  in  the  report  that  the  re¬ 
sult  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  un¬ 
scrupulous  lawyers  are  willing  to  take  up 
cases  without  merit  on  speculation  for  a 
share  of  the  recovery,  if  any,  and  thus 
clog  the  courts  to  the  detriment  of  legiti¬ 
mate  cases.  Because  of  the  expense, 
trouble  and  uncertainty  we  seldom 
recommend  suits,  but  we  frequently  have 
cases  for  our  friends  of  such  sure  merit 
that  we  do  recommend  suit,  because  it  is 
not  well  to  let  slow-pay  creditors  feel 
that  they  are  always  safe  in  neglecting 
to  pay  a  farm  claim. 

The  inclosed  letter  dated  June  20,  1931, 
from  the  Arizona  Corporation  Commis¬ 
sioner  states  that  the  Mildred  Gold  Min¬ 
ing  Company  was  dissolved  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Arizona  on  June  2,  1924. 

As  long  ago  as  the  date  of  dissolution 
and  many  years  since  they  have  been 
getting  money  from  stockholders.  A  year 
or  so  ago  they  asked  for  more  money 
from  stockholders,  saying  they  must  have 
it  or  would  be  lost.  As  far  as  I  know 
they  never  paid  any  dividends,  but  they 
made  many  promises.  I  am  quite  sure 
much  money  has  been  sunk  in  this  com¬ 
pany.  H.  s. 

Connecticut. 

These  promoting  companies  are  so 
obviously  speculative,  and  often  intention¬ 
ally  devised  to  collect  money  on  big 
promises  of  future  profits,  it  seems  that 
no  one  would  be  in  danger  of  loss  through 
them.  Yet  the  evidences  of  loss  keep 
pouring  in  on  us.  Of  course  it  is  the  in¬ 
experienced  people  who  cannot  afford  it 
who  lose  most.  We  have  many  sources  of 
information  not  available  to  country  peo¬ 
ple,  and  yet  we  find  it  hard  to  get  satis¬ 
factory  information  about  such  concerns 
until  they  go  broke.  The  only  safe  rule 
is  to  insist  on  exact  detailed  information 
satisfactory  to  a  banker.  But  a  safer  and 
shorter  course  is  to  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  schemes  that  prom¬ 
ise  unusual  profits. 

Will  you  explain  how  a  mortgage  is 
extended,  and  what  the  bond  on  the 
mortgage  means?  A.  c. 

New  York. 

The  holder  does  not  extend  a  mortgage 
by  simply  accepting  interest  and  a  part 
payment  of  mortgage  on  the  date  of  its 
maturity.  He  may  demand  the  remaind¬ 
er  due  with  interest  to.  date  of  ••■payment 
at  any  time.  Also  the  owner  of  the 
property  may  offer  payment  with  interest 
at  any  time  thereafter  and  cancel  the 
mortgage.  The  parties,  however,  may 
make  an  agreement  in  writing  to  extend 
the  payment  of  the  amount  yet  due  to 
any  future  date. 

The  bond  or  note  is  a  promise  to  pay  a 
given  amount  at  a  fixed  date  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  mortgage  is  a  pledge  or  se¬ 
curity  to  make  good  the  promise.  The 
mortgage  is  good  in  itself  but  when  it  is 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  a  bond  or 
note,  and  the  mortgaged  property  does 
not  sell  for  enough  to  satisfy  the  claim, 
the  remainder  may  be  collected  on  the 
bond  or  note,  provided  the  mortgagor  has 
property  that  can  be  attached. 

When  a  farm  has  a  back,  undischarged 
mortgage  given  by  people  now  dead,  and 
the- present  owner  sells  the  place  to  an¬ 
other  person,  can  that  farm  be  taken 
from  the  last  buyer  for  those  old  debts  or 
mortgages?  Should  the  last  owner  have 
searched  the  records?  B. 

New  York. 

The  purchaser  of  a  farm  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  debts  of  the  former  owner 
unless  the  debts  have  been  reduced  to  a 
judgment  recorded  on  the  public  records. 
The  judgment  becomes  a  lien  on  the 
property,  and  the  farm  may  be  sold  to 
satisfy  the  judgment  debt. 

The  old  mortgage  remains  good  until 
it  is  paid  in  full  with  interest  to  date  of 
payment,  and  may  be  foreclosed  against 
the  present  owner.  Certainly  the  title 
to  real  estate  should  be  searched  by  an 
attorney  before  the  purchase  price  is 
paid  and  title  accepted.  We  cannot  em¬ 
phasize  this  precaution  too  much  or  too 
often.  Otherwise  you  pay  at  your  peril. 
The  cost  is  little  compared  with  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  safety. 


L-i  HANDY  FARM  CART 


At  Almost  a  Give-  $Op50 
Away  rrice — Only  4i  4i  - 


Here  is  a  real  bargain  in  a  liorse-drawn.  stronglv-bnilt 
Farm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t  ?175.  Our  Price  onlv  $22  50 
F.O.B.  Jeffersonville.  Ind.  Carts  never  used— shipped 
knocked  down  in  original  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  ]onij 
— 4  ft.  3  in.  wide — 3  ft.  deep,  with  tail  board  and  heavv 
floor.  Wheels  4*4  ft.  high.  Iron  Tires,  3  in.  wide  ' 
5/8  in.  thick.  Steel  axle  2x2  in.  Body  and  shafts  white 
oak  or  hickory.  Cart  is  complete  with  brakes  and  axlo 
wrench.  Painted  3  coats.  A  brand  new  cart  at  a  give-away 

price.  Guar- 
a  n  t  e  e  d  as 
represented. 


Set  of  2  Wheels  and  Axle,  Only  $  8°J! 
Set  of  4  Wheels  and  2  Axles,  Only  15®2 

(Choice  of  54"  or  44"  Wheels)  F.  0.  B.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Build  your  own  cart  or  wagon  or  use  for  replace¬ 
ment  wheels.  A  wonderful  bargain  from  Gov’t 
surplus.  Made  by  Studebaker  for  Gov’t  Escort 
wagons.  Brand  new.  Never  used.  Wheels  are 
44"  and  54"  high,  lfi  Spokes  of  selected  hard 
wood.  Steel  Tires  3"  wide  and  3/8"  thick.  Steel 
axles  are  2x2  inches — holes  drilled  for  bolting  to 
bolster.  Painted  3  coats.  No  better  wheels  made. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Send  order  today. 

National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co. 

Dept.  B,  192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Don’t  Miss  f 
This  Bargain  / 


UNADILLA  SILOS 

Are  Unchanged  in  Quality 

But  Lower  in  Price! 


Stored  safely  away  in  a  Unadilla  Siio 
your  corn  will  be  the  juiciest,  most 
palatable  and  nutritious  green  feed 
possible  to  provide  in  winter.  Appe¬ 
tizing  feed  which  will  increase  milk 

flow  and  profits  and  save  considerable  on  cost 
of  dry  mill  feeds.  At  this  late  season  let  these 
facts  govern  your  choice  of  a  Silo.The  U nadilla 
is  made  by  a  reputable  Company  financially 
able  to  carry  out  a  contract  with  you.  Quality 
of  material  has  not  been  cheapened,  only  the 
price  is  lower,  with  every  part  accurately  cut 
and  fitted  at  factory. 

The  Unadilla  goes  together  so 
easily  that  two  men  (not  carpenters) 
can  set  one  up  complete  in  two 
day’s  time.  You  won’t  have  to  refit 
the  front,  shape  the  roof  boards  or 
saw  off  the  staves  to  even  their 
length.  All  extra  work  and  expense 
which  the  erection  of  so-called 
“bargain  Silos”  involve.  That’s 
why  the  average  U nadilla  Silo  costs 
less  erected  and  ready  to  fill  than 
those  other  Silos  on  which  you’re 
quoted  a  cheaper  price. 

Your  order  for  any  size  Unadilla, 
either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce,  will  be 
shipped  at  once.  You  must  now 
have  prompt  delivery.  We  can  give 
it.  Write  immediately  for  catalog, 
prices  and  terms.  Address, 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Sales  agents  for  Papec 
and  'Rowell-Trojan  Cutters. 
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NEW  KIND 

ofFENCING 


Amazing  New  Process,  usincr  — 
COPPER  Steel  Wire  makeamy^^^ 

fence  last  twice  aa  long  as  ordinary  A 

fence.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fencing 
until  you  get  my  new  cut  prices. 

\  W®?  Sav©  H  Your  Fence  Money 

'  "0  Easy  Payments,  too 

1^  162  Pages  of  bargain n  in  farm  and  homo 

|L  needs  —  Fencing.  Gates.  Steel  Posts 

&  Barb  Wire.  Baby  Chicks.  Poultry  Sup- 

i  J&L*.  Phes,  etc.  All  sold  Direct  from  Fac- 
HS&  tor y.  Freight  Paid.  24  hour  service. 

■  Write  for  my  New  Bargain  Catalog.— Jim  Brown.  ^ 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO? 

I  Dept.4307C»  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CORN  HARVESTER 

Best  and  fastest  machine  built. 
One  and  two  row  models.  One 
horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big 
labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  Great  for  si¬ 
lage.  FreeTrial.AgentsWanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  Co..  Box  904  Westerville,  Ohio 


ELECTRICITY 

for 

BEGINNERS 

By  EDWARD  H.  THOMAS 

A  non-technical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  the  use 
of  electricity  that  is 
simplicity  itself. 

Price  $1.50 


for  sale  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  Sf>  YEARS’  USB 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 

Man’s  price.  Only  S25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  ft,  N.  CO.  •  SALINA,  KANSAS 


|AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA< 

GET 4*  INTEREST, 

Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision ,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  howcompounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet. 

Name _ 

Add  ress _ 

City  State 


d  llllllllll 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Complicated  Property  Transfer 

A  sold  farm  to  B,  and  as  crop  conditions 
demanded  immediate  possession,  B  ac¬ 
cepted  a  contract  to  clear  up  certain  flaws 
in  title  drawn  by  A’s  lawyer  and  signed 
b  to  if,  A  and  wife.  B  sold  to  C  and 
transferred  contract  to  him.  B  gave  A 
chattel  mortgage  which  G  assumed.  A 
•  ave  a  lawyer  commission  to  clear  title, 
biit  lawyer  quit  work  because  he  could 
«-et  no  money  from  A.  What  must  G  do 
to  make  A  fulfill  contract?  Can  A  col¬ 
lect  on  chattel  mortgage  when  he  has  not 
fulfilled  his  contract?  Can  C  get  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  A  from  selling  chat¬ 
tel  mortgage  and  from  collecting  yearly 
payment  and  interest  until  contract  is 
fulfilled.  C  has  just  been  able  to  meet 
payments  with  no  money  for  lawyer’s  fee, 
but  does  not  feel  I  should  go  on  paying 
B  $100  a  year  and  interest  when  he  does 
not  fulfill  his  contract.  Can  B  be  held 
with  A  in  this  matter  or  does  assigning 
C  the  contract  let  B  out?  C.  H.  M. 

C  cannot  restrain  A  from  selling  the 
chattel  mortgage.  The  mortgage  is  good 
in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser.  If 
C  got  a  warranty  deed  to  the  property 
he  can  insist  that  it  be  made  good.  B 
probably  can  be  held  unless  he  has  been 
released  in  the  contract.  We  believe  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  a  local  attor¬ 
ney  straighten  out  this  matter.  N.  T. 


Overdue  Taxes  in  New  Jersey 

Our  collector  notified  a  property  owner 
that  his  property  will  be  advertised  for 
sale  for  taxes  for  1930,  due  July  1.  As 
I  understand  the  law  the  property  would 
not  be  sold  for  two  years.  Before  this 
law  was  in  effect  our  taxes  for  1930 
would  be  sold  July  1931,  the  following 
year.  j.  T.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

The  law  provides  as  follows :  When 
any  municipal  lien,  or  part  thereof,  on 
real  property,  remains  in  arrears  the 
first  day  of  July  in  the  calendar  year 
following  the  year  when  the  same  be¬ 
came  in  arrears,  the  collector,  or  other 
officer  charged  by  law  in  the  municipality 
with  that  duty,  shall  enforce  such  lien 
by  selling  such  property  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  this  act. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that 
if  you  did  not  pay  your  taxes  for  1930. 
the  collector  could  sell  your  property  if 
he  so  desires  any  time  after  July  1,  1931. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  -  71st  St. 
NEW'  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  hath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


Agents  Wanted 

“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30 
to  $75  or  more  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  vour  friends.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  We  teach  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Few  vacant  territories  in 
New  York  and  surrounding  territories.  Write 
today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY 
Dept.  F.  Columbus,  Indiana 


LAND  OPENINGS  nesota.  North 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  California.  Improved  farms,  new 
land  at  sound  investment  prices.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Depl.  30,  G.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  Maryland  farm, 
conveniences,  experienced  cook,  good  manager, 
settled,  used  to  country,  Protestant;  position 
open  late  August:  state  experience,  references. 
ADVERTISER  1242.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  elderly  couple,  no  children,  $75 
per  month,  half  day  off  each  week;  free 
house,  electric  light  and  garden;  man  must  be 
handy  with  tools  and  be  general  handy-man; 
Wife  must  be  able  to  cook  and  do  housework 
when  needed,  and  also  help  husband  keep  up 
garden  and  lawns  if  necessary  during  Summer; 
steady  employment  all  year  around;  refer¬ 
ences  from  last  employer  required.  Inquire  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1266,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Female  registered  nurse,  middle- 
aged,  for  a  sanatorium  for  nervous  and^  men¬ 
tal  diseases  in  the  country;  wage  $75  per 
month;  state  age.  experience  and  send  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  1294,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Houseworker,  good  plain  cook.  neat. 

willing,  good  home,  $50.  Address  BOX  183, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  and  mother’s  help¬ 
er,  able  do  simple  cooking;  pleasant  home  in 
suburban  residential  section:  $30  per  month; 
write  full  details.  ADVERTISER  1300,  care 
Rur-.l  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  experienced  with  dairy  battle 
and  capable  of  caring  for  40  head  of  Guern¬ 
seys;  give  references.  JAMES  L.  HAMILTON, 
Dairy  and  Farm  Manager,  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED— White  Protestant, 
cheerful  disposition,  by  man  over  50,  and  his 
father;  country,  no  children,  15  miles  from  New 
York;  home  and  small  salary.  Write  GEORGE 
L.  AA'IIITTLE,  72  Steamboat  Road,  Great  Neck. 
N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  HONEST,  single  man  for  work  on 
dairy  farm;  good  milker,  all-year  job;  wages 
$35  per  month  witli  room  and  hoard.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  wanted  for 
commercial  poultry  farm:  state  age,  height, 
weight.  ADVERTISER  1300,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


W ANTED — Sewing  matron,  single,  boys’  school, 
to  manage  class  and  able  to  turn  off  great 
deal  herself;  understands  making,  except  suits, 
and  good  mending.  W.  GRANT  FANCHER, 
Supt.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  WORK  wanted.  JOHN  R.  WEDGWOOD, 
22  Leonard  St.,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wishes  position  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  small  farm  or  estate;  college 
trained,  practical  experience  with  farm  crops, 
all  forms  of  livestock,  especially  purebred  cat¬ 
tle;  not  a  white-collar  man.  ADVERTISER 
124G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  desires  position;  hon¬ 
est,  reliable,  efficient  in  all  branches;  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADVERTISER  1252,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  teacher  by  experienced 
college  graduate  holding  life  certificate;  best 
references.  HARRY  FRENCH,  199  Saxton  St., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  FARMER  wants  steady  position 
building  up  run-down  farm  or  take  charge  of 
gentleman’s  farm;  wide  experience  in  every 
way;  non-resident  preferred;  best  of  references 
as  to  character  and  ability;  will  also  consider 
position  in  institution;  married,  small  family; 
please  send  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1279,  care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  greenhouse, 
landscape,  livestock,  poultry;  age  42,  English, 
American  citizen.  ADVERTISER  1287,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  25,  WITH  girl  5,  not  servant 
type,  seeks  respectable  home,  pleasant  kind; 
farm-raised;  'anywhere.  MRS.  MARY  MUR¬ 
PHY,  care  General  Delivery,  Jamaica  P.  0., 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  CAPABLE  farmer,  married, 
Protestant- American,  42,  one  child;  fruit,  poul¬ 
try,  dairy;  willing,  dependable,  honest;  expert 
mechanic  and  carpenter,  can  repair  all  tools; 
drive  truck  and  tractor;  experienced  in  year- 
round  orchard  work;  competent  to  carry  out  or¬ 
ders  and  work  for  employer's  interest;  don’t 
use  liquor  or  tobacco;  wife  experienced  on  road¬ 
side  stand  and  hoarders.  P.  O.  BOX  1G,  Wilton, 
Conn. 


BEEKEEPER  WANTS  position  year  round; 

temperate,  reliable,  American,  40,  married. 
BOX  55,  Southville,  Mass, 


THOROUGHLY  CAPABLE  and  experienced  mar¬ 
ried  man  desires  position  as  caretaker  or 
manager  of  private  estate  or  Summer  camp; 
can  take  over  full  maintenance  of  place  in- 
dueling  growing  crops,  livestock,  poultry,  game 
birds,  etc.;  23  years’  experience,  highest  ref¬ 
erences  from  past  and  present  employers.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLAIN  COOK  wants  position  on  large  farm 
cooking  for  help,  full  charge.  ADVERTISER 
1301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  manager,  experienced  all 
branches,  stock,  crops,  gardening;  American, 
married,  40  years.  ADVERTISER  1308,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN-DAIRYMAN,  sin¬ 
gle,  30,  Scotch:  5  years  last  position,  best  of 
references.  Apply  ADVERTISER  1307,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  capable,  reliable, 
is  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1304, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MAN  experienced  gardener  and  farm¬ 
er;  wife  good  cook  and  general  houseworker; 
best  reference.  GARDENER,  care  Lapicki,  93 
Dale  Ave.,  Ossining,  N.  Yr. 


EXPERIENCED  DRY-HAND  milker,  single 
young  man,  desires  a  permanent  position  on 
dairy,  milking  3  times  per  day,  or  a  trial  in  a 
certified  dairy;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  state 
wages.  P.  O.  BOX  486,  Lancaster,  N.  H. 


A  TEACHER  of  14  years’  experience  desires  a 
rural  position  for  September.  ADVERTISER 
1313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  as  caretaker 
of  country  estate  or  farm,  capable  of  farm 
and  garden  work,  licensed  chauffeur;  good  ref¬ 
erences;  American  citizen  of  Danish  birth.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1315,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  23.  of  good  character,  habits  and 
education,  practical  experience  poultry,  truck, 
small  fruit,  mechanic,  chauffeur,  farm  or  estate. 
MYRON  MORSE,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


WANT  POSITION — Experienced  with  farming, 
poultry,  painting  and  handy  with  carpentry 
work;  single,  middle-aged,  trustworthy-,  sober. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1317,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  AND  SON  17  years,  good  milker, 
wants  position  on  dairy  farm  or  estate;  wife 
board  help;  two  children  school  age;  Americans, 
good  reference.  ADVERTISER  1311,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  MIDDLE-AGED  American,  work 
by  month;  good  with  cows,  chickens,  garden, 
flowers,  handy:  no  liquor:  good  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DUCKMAN,  EXPERIENCED  all  branches;  a 
first-class  incubator  man;  wishes  year-round 
position;  sober,  honest,  dependable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  MARRIED,  position  wanted  as  man¬ 
ager  on  a  farm,  estate  or  coachman;  experi¬ 
enced  with  saddle  horses  and  farming:  honest 
and  trustworthy.  ADVERTISER  1309,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Married  man,  capable 
taking  charge  eommereial  vegetable  farm,  un¬ 
derstands  vegetable  forcing,  private  gardening 
experience  also.  Address  GARDENER,  18  Lo¬ 
cust  St.,  Mercliantville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Permanent  position  on  farm  with 
Christian  family:  age  52;  partly  deaf;  wages 
moderate.  SIMON  REES.  Y.  M.  C.  A..  Jamaica. 

N.  Y, 


POULTRYMAN  WANTS  position,  some  experi¬ 
ence;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1318, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  EXPERIENCED  mechanic, 
handy,  any  responsibility;  steady  position 
with  private  family  in  country  will  be  first 
consideration;  Protestant,  age  32,  good  educa¬ 
tion,  willing  to  be  generally  useful.  R.  HAL- 
LETT,  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J 


MARRIED  FARMER,  experienced,  reliable,  ca¬ 
pable,  wants  position  on  modern  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MATURE  AMERICAN  couple,  middle-aged, 
chauffeur,  caretaker:  wife  general  housework: 
go  anyplace.  STEPHEN  CROWELL,  Green¬ 
ville,  Me. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  or  dairyman  on  estate: 

four  years  in  this  place;  wish  to  make  change; 
long  experience,  steady,  reverent,  Protestant, 
married,  no  children,  age  48.  ADVERTISER 
1324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WITH  25  years’  experience 
wants  position;  married:  absolutely  compe¬ 
tent.  in  any  branch  of  poultry  keeping;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  raising  pheasants  and  wild  waterfowl; 
can  also  raise  all  field  and  garden  crops.  R.  C. 
HEMPEL.  20  Edgemere  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  graduate,  age  37, 
single,  years  of  experience  with  registered 
cattle,  some  poultry  experience,  wants  position 
on  registered  dairy  farm  or  private  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  132G,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER.  20  years  practical,  scientific 
experience  all  branches;  cattle,  dairying,  etc.; 
make  own  feeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  inedi- 
cants;  make  waste  lands  profitable:  if  not  con¬ 
vincing  don’t  hire  me.  BOX  269.  Peekskill, 


POSITION  WANTED — Capable,  congenial,  well- 
educated  woman,  middle-aged,  drives  car,  as 
companion  or  instructress;  country  preferred. 
BOX  116,  Francestown,  N.  II. 


YOUNG  MAN  of  character,  age  28.  active  and 
healthy,  wishes  any  kind  of  work  on  estate 
or  farm;  good  handy  man,  chauffeur,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  man  wants  job  on 
dairy  farm.  GEORGE  ERHARDT,  174  Oth 
Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WILL  GIVE  kindest  care  to  aged  couple  in 
their  own  home;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  1320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — A  real  business  proposition;  75- 
acre  fruit  farm  fully  equipped;  over  4,000  ap¬ 
ple  and  pear  trees  in  full  bearing  and  perfect 
condition;  not  a  tree  over  20  years  old;  beau¬ 
tifully  located  home  with  all  improvements,  one- 
half  mile  from  post  office.  Write  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1215,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOURIST  LODGE,  on  Route  20,  coast  to  coast, 
one  acre,  10-room  house,  newly  painted,  ma¬ 
ple  shade:  good  place  for  gas  station,  roadside 
stand;  price  $2,100.  $500  cash.  ADVERTISER 
1222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ACREAGE  ON  AVOODED  heights,  abundant  wa¬ 
ter.  American  neighbors,  single  acre,  $600. 
CHICHESTER  FARM,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


I  AM  LOOKING  for  a  nice  place,  about  10 
acres,  with  small  stone  house,  woods,  water: 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania :  state  full 
particulars  and  price.  ADVERTISER  1298, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  38-acre  farm,  10  rooms, 
cellar,  deep  well,  running  water,  electric  lights, 
telephone;  2  barns,  garage,  outbuildings,  new  20x 
105-foot  henhouse,  electric  lights,  running  water; 
one  acre  grapes,  fruit:  private  lake,  beautiful 
view;  2R>  miles  from  Middletown;  price  $9,500. 
JOHN  THEISS  &  SONS,  Rt.  3,  Middletown, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Post  Road  farm,  1,100-foot  front¬ 
age,  43  acres.  8-room  bouse,  all  improvements; 
deep  well;  125  apple  trees;  roadstand,  large 
barn,  four  new  12x12  colony  houses:  brooks: 
price  $13,000.  JOHN  THEISS  &  SONS,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


COUNTRY  HOME  on  Connecticut  River;  co¬ 
lonial  bouse.  11  rooms,  bath,  furnace,  slate 
and  metal  roof  barn;  one  mile  from  East  Had- 
dam.  JOHN  THEISS  &  SONS,  Guilford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 3-acre  truck  farm.  6  rooms,  elec¬ 
tric,  moderate  climate,  between  Ocean  City 
and  Berlin:  $1,900.  MRS.  L.  MATHIS,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Berlin,  Md. 


AVANTED — Gas  station  or  site,  rent  or  buy. 
ADA'ERTISER  1297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IF  SOLD  BEFORE  August  15 — Desirable,  beau¬ 
tifully  located  67-acre  State-road  farm,  half 
mile  railroad  and  milk  stations;  five  acres 
strawberries,  Columbians,  blackberries;  20  tons 
bay;  corn  for  silo;  2  acres  potatoes;  brooder- 
houses  equipped  for  2.000  chicks;  henhouse;  2- 
car  garage;  modern  10-room  house,  furnace;  10 
cows,  team,  farm  machinery,  household  furni¬ 
ture;  price  $6,500,  mostly  cash:  reason,  accept¬ 
ing  distant  pastorate.  CLINTON  J.  COON, 
Sheds,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 30  acres  on  R-9-AV,  1,200  feet  front¬ 
age.  slopes  down  to  river;  beautiful:  no  build¬ 
ings:  $5,975.  $500  down:  wonderful  gas  location. 
ADA'ERTISER  1299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY’  HOME,  15  acres,  14  rooms,  modern 
conveniences,  near  State  road:  photo.  R.  P 
RICHMOND,  A’alatie,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  OA’ER  100  acres,  some  stock,  with 
furniture;  $3,000;  a  bargain.  B.  IIOLZAVEIS- 
SIG,  Fulton  Station,  Middieburg,  N.  Y. 


AVOMAN.  EXPERIENCED  in  all  branches  poul¬ 
try  raising  and  dairy  farming,  wants  small 
farm  on  shares  or  salary:  for  particulars  address 
ADA’ERTISER  1302,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  farm,  10  acres  timber; 

never  failing  spring  piped  to  house  and  barn ; 
good  orchard,  good  buildings,  near  school, 
church  and  store;  on  road  to  be  built  concrete 
in  1932,  R.  F.  D.  and  telephone.  A.  M.  IIOAA’E, 
R.  D.  1,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  store  with  post  office,  only 
store,  no  competition;  sales  over  $20,000  year¬ 
ly;  in  same  family  over  89  years;  good  clean 
stock,  nice  fixtures;  building  in  perfect  repair; 
low  price  and  terms.  CHARLES  RICE,  30  Pines, 
I’enacook,  N.  II.  K-43. 


FOR  SALE — 14-acre  poultry  farm,  excellent 
land,  electric  lighted  street,  close  to  Boston 
and  Providence;  800  R.  I.  Red  liens,  bouse  room 
for  200;  one-room  camp;  everything  new  and 
clean;  will  show  good  earning;  everything 
bought  and  sold  at  door;  breakdown  of  lone 
owner’s  health  compels  sacrifice  price  $4,000. 
AVrite  ADA'ERTISER  1305,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  couple  or  adult  family 
wishing  start  on  farm  (14  cows);  boarding 
district.  Catskills:  state  ages,  experience,  etc. 
ADA'ERTISER  1328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 2  acres  and  house,  suitable  for 
poultry  or  truck  farm,  cheap;  for  details  write 
BOX  143,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.— Farm  for  sale; 

no  agents.  AV.  AV.  AV II  IT  AKER,  P.  O.  Box 
59,  Station  A,  New  Y’ork  City. 


96  ACRES,  RUNNING  spring  water  in  house 
and  barn;  furnace,  bathroom,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone;  12-room  house,  just  painted;  fruit,  ber¬ 
ries;  State  road;  stock  20  head,  horses  and  tools 
of  all  kinds;  mile  to  town:  part  down,  $11,000. 
AV.  B.  BULLOCK,  Sherburne,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station  sites  on  Harding  High¬ 
way,  State  Route  No.  48,  is  also  on  United 
States  Highway  Route  No.  40.  direct  route 
from  Pennsgrove  to  Atlantic  City,  one  mile 
from  Elmer  Borough;  fine  shade  in  2 %  or  5- 
acre  plots;  easy  terms.  ELTON  J.  NEAVKIRK, 
Owner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — In  Rondout  Valley,  34  miles  from 
Kingston,  N.  Yr.,  80-acre  poultry  and  general 
farm;  plenty  water.  ADVERTISER  1316,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  5  acres  good  ground, 
2  acres  wood  land,  3-room  house,  large  lien- 
house,  brooder  house,  garage;  buildings  all  new; 
for  $2,100,  $500  cash,  $100  a  year.  E.  PETER¬ 
SON.  Seaford,  Del. 


204-ACRE  FARM,  2  houses,  one  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  barn  for  24  head;  running  spring 
water;  on  State  road;  write  for  particulars. 
FRANK  TOTH,  Box  61,  Arkville,  N.  Y. 


GAS  STATION,  road-stand,  modern  home,  half 
acre,  near  Philadelphia;  photo;  well  financed. 
ADA'ERTISER  1321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  and  dairy,  290  acres,  23  dairy 
cattle,  2  horses,  full  line  of  machinery,  175 
hens,  75  tons  of  hay  and  clover,  15  acres  of 
good  growing  crops,  oats,  barley,  corn,  millet 
and.  potatoes,  a  lot  of  good  raiv  timber,  un¬ 
limited  hard  fuel  wood,  one  good  apple  orchard: 
barn  could  hold  35  milk  cows,  henhouse,  horse 
barn,  10-room  house  furnished;  brook  runs 
through  all  pasture,  never-fail  water;  3  miles 
from  good  village  of  New  Berlin,  2  milk  plants 
and  railroad;  might  trade  for  small  farm  or 
poultry  ranch  in  or  near  New  Jersey;  if  inter¬ 
ested  write  BOX  391,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

SACRIFICE,  $2,200,  STATE  highway,  7  acres, 
tine  grove,  garden,  fruit,  berries,  grapes,  good 
house,  buildings,  water;  business  site,  conveni¬ 
ent  location.  BOX  2G,  Ilannacroix,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  or  buy  on  easy  terms.  50 
acres  and  seven-room  house  in  New  York  or 
Y '! ! I,' ’ 1  e!lr  a  lai'ge  town,  on  good  road. 
ADA  ER1ISER  1325,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SUMMER  HOME  and  income!  dairy  farm;  splen¬ 
did  investment  for  group  of  wage  earners 
with  savings.  ADVERTISER  1329,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

173-ACRE,  40-COAV,  Jefferson  County,  New 

A  oi  k  farm,  gravel  road,  village  5  miles  all 
community  advantages,  Ontario  Lake  V,  mile, 
mail,  telephone,  grade  school,  and  church  close 
prosperous  section,  AVatertown,  Syracuse  easy 
drive;  90  acres  smooth,  machine-worked  tillage 
40  acres  creek-watered  pasture,  43  acres  wood¬ 
land,  home  fruits;  attractive  spacious  house 
modern  improvements;  large  dairy  barn,  con¬ 
crete  stable,  storage  barn;  i/2  mile  from  pro¬ 
posed  sceme  lake  road;  $8,500;  investigate  easv- 
payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT — Good  paying  farm,  130  acres  un¬ 
der  cultivation  in  Monmouth  County  near 
shore  resorts,  main  road,  good  house  and  won¬ 
derful  barns;  ready  for  occupancy  January  1- 
now  is  the  time  to  see  it;  only  reliable  and  ex¬ 
perienced  farmers  apply.  ADVERTISER  1330, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  AVANTED.  comfortable  rooms,  mod¬ 
em  Plumbing;  reasonable  rates.  BOX  19 
west  Thornton,  N.  II. 


I  ARM-HOUSE,  IDEAL  place  to  rest,  home  cook- 
ln?*  large  airy  rooms,  $14.  LIKEL,  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y’. 

BOARDERS  OR  AVEEK-END  guests  wanted  in 

quiet  restful  country  home;  very  desirable 
for  middle-aged  or  elderly  people;  will  board 
year  around.  ADVERTISER  1314,  eare  Rural 
A  ew- Yorker. 

AVANTED— Plain  place  to  board,  high  elevation 

workingman’s  wife  and  9-montli-old  baby 
f„™ t>  ei5*i Particulars  first  letter.  ADVEK- 
USER  1319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMFORTABLE  PERMANENT  home, 

elderly  couples  or  ladies;  terms  moderate* 
phone  6291.  AIRS.  VAN  ALLEN  42  Common’ 
wealth  Ave.,  Middletown,  n7  Y.  °  mon 


Miscellaneous 


H?n  Eih’  Csi°Y1?R’  5  lbs"  $1:  buckwheat,  75c 
mIttaso^  DundPe°e  ?f.idY.third  Z°"e’  CHAS 


P°u"d.s-  !115  Prepaid  third  zone. 
N  AJ1  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

H  «A.Y-Y  -TTn  °ur  fiPest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 

N$.n2.):  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 


FOR  SALE— Black  walnut  kernels.  95  cents  per 

r  .or1),1,;  ,'lellVe:e(l'  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
rAltJl,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

AVANTED  —  Cleveland  tractor,  Model  K  for 

GaPnmrvilleJONE1Y.  RUBESH'  Rocklaad 


^ver,  $1-85;  light  amber, 
,i  I'U'  kwhcat  Sl.o.),  postpaid  third  zone; 

list  free.  A\  IXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Second-hand  berry  crates  in  good 

condition.  S.  L.  PUDDIE,  Skaneateles,  N  Y 

HpmEYh7NT  ,‘irop’  ,by  ca„se'  ton  or  carload; 

l-b  lbs-  light  amber,  $7.92;  white  clover 
$10.17  here.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON  Dundee! 


CAPON IZINO  DONE,  radius  50  miles  New  York 

AS,,iirSS-.Mi,.s?.LKO"'ITZ'  • 


AVAN ’1  ED  TO  BUY  some  princess  pine  also 
pine  cones.  Address  GEO.  REAGON,  41  Co” 
lumbia  Ave.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

AVANTED— Pair  tractor  wheels  for  model  T 

FaH°s  N.  fmVIN  L'  HOUGHTALING.  Copake 


I  URL  HONEY,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail  $1  • 

pails,  $1.80;  buckwheat  and  amber,  pail’ 
pads,  $1.00.  HUGH  GREGG,  EL 


85  cents;  2 
Inidge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fordson  tractor,  used  little  A-1 
SL,U,Corona?rL:ri.,  N^Y^  M0RAN’  31'18’  102d 


Five  reasons 

for  Chevrolet’s  unexcelled  economy 


Why  is  it  that  a  car  so  big,  fast 
and  powerful  as  the  Chevrolet 
Six  costs  so  little  to  operate  and  maintain? 
The  answer  lies  in  five  outstanding  factors  of 
Chevrolet  economy: 

1.  Efficient  Engine  Design*  Every  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Chevrolet  motor  that  affects  fuel  and 
oil  economy  has  been  the  subject  of  specially 
intensive  study  and  development  by  Chevrolet 
engineers.  The  result  is  that  20  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline  is  a  common  experience  with 
Chevrolet  owners.  And  oil  expense  is  practi¬ 
cally  negligible. 

3.  Modern  Chassis  Design .  An  impor¬ 
tant  reason  for  Chevrolet’s  day-after-day  depend¬ 
ability  lies  in  its  modern  chassis  design.  For 
example:  The  heavy  152 -inch  frame  supports 
the  body  throughout  its  length.  And  Chevrolet’s 
six-cylinder  motor  minimizes  the  wearing 
vibration  that  can  lead  to  so  many  repair  bills. 

3 .  Excellence  of  Manufacture •  As 

one  example  of  the  care  used  in  building 
the  Chevrolet  Six  —  pistons  are  matched  to 
within  1 1^2  ounce  and  fitted  to  less  than  three 
thousandths  of  an  inch  clearance.  Piston  pins, 
too,  are  allowed  to  vary  in  size  only  3/10  of 
one  thousandth  of  an  inch  and  are  individually 
fitted  to  their  bushings.  As  a  result  of  pre¬ 
cision  like  this,  thousands  of  Chevrolet  owners 
have  traveled  20,000  miles  or  more,  without 
having  their  motors  opened  for  major  servicing. 

4 .  High  -  Quality  Materials .  Chevrolet 

rear  axle  gears  are  built  of  costly  3^  per  cent 
nickel  steel.  Pistons  are  bushed  with  high-grade 
bronze.  Transmission  gears  and  springs  are  made 
of  chrome-vanadium  steel.  Brake  linings  are  a 
special  high-quality  moulded  type.  Obviously, 
a  car  made  of  such  fine  materials  must  last 
longer  and  cost  less  to  maintain. 

5.  Economical  Nationwide  Service • 

Over  10,000  authorized  Chevrolet  service  stations 
offer  extremely  low  flat-rate  charges  on  both 
labor  and  genuine  parts.  No  charge  is  made  for 
any  of  the  parts  or  the  labor  involved  in  any  re¬ 
placements  made  under  the  terms  of  Chevrolet’s 
liberal  Owner’s  Service  Policy. 


South  i 


The  New  Chevrolet  Coach 


I  i'll  I V 


NEW  CHEVROLET  SIX 

The  Great  Awnerican  Value 


In  addition  to  all  these  basic  economies, 
Chevrolet  gives  you  the  extra  dollars  and  cents 
economy  of  one  of  the  lowest  delivered  prices  on 
the  market.  And  this  original  cost  can  be  spread 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  by  means  of 
the  liberal  G.  M.  A.  C.  monthly  payment  plan. 


New  Cow  Prices — Roadster,  $475;  Sport  Roadster  (with  rumble  seat),  $495;  Phaeton,  $510;  Standard  Coupe, 
$535;  Coach,  $545;  Standard  Five-Window  Coupe,  $545;  Sport  Coupe  (with  rumble  seat),  $575;  Five-Passenger 
Coupe,  $595;  Convertible  Cabriolet,  $615;  Standard  Sedan,  $635;  Special  Sedan,  $650;  Convertible  Landau  Phaeton, 
$650.  Special  equipment  extra.  Chevrolet  truck  chassis,  $355  to  $590.  Low  delivered  prices  and  easy  terms. 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan.  Chevrolet  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Rye  Harvest  in  the  Town  of  Ghent,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
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Some  Short  Stories  From  the  Farm 


Hundredfold  had  set 
lice  began  to  get  in 
the  unfolding  leaves 
on  the  just  appearing 
growth.  The  Gradus 


English  Sparrows  and  Peas 

HE  English  sparrow  has  usually 
been  considered  a  nuisance,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  birds  that  is  unpro¬ 
tected  by  law.  The  writer  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  champion  their  protection  in 
cities,  because  they  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  nuisance,  where  they  gather 
in  large  numbers  in  vines  and  other 
protective  places  about  buildings.  But  with  the 
passing  of  the  horse  on  the  highways  the  sparrows 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  gardens,  and  here 
they  are  now  among  our  most  useful  birds,  and 
prominently  so  because  of  their  numbers,  for  “many 
hands  make  light  work.” 

A  brief  statement  of  what  they  have  just  done 
for  me  may  be  of  interest.  I  am  going  .into  some 
detail  that  those  who  read  this  may  realize  just  how 
valuable  this  generally  persecuted  sparrow  really  is. 
I  purchased  one  peck  each  of  Gradus  and  Hundred¬ 
fold,  and  one-half  peck  of  Lincoln  and  Alderman 
peas.  The  rows  were  all  150  ft.  long.  The  peck  of 
Gradus  planted  eight  rows,  the  peck  of  Hundredfold 
six  rows,  and  the  half-pecks  of  Lincoln  four  rows 
and  Alderman  three  rows ;  the  latter  being  bushed 
and  grew  almost  four  feet  high  before  blooming. 

For  the  past  dozen  or  more  years,  the  greatest 
drawback  to  raising  peas  has  been  pea-lice.  The 
early  varieties  usually  get  by  before  the  lice  are 
numerous,  and  the  Gradus  and 
a  fairly  good  crop  before  the 
their  work.  The  lice  get  into 
and  blossoms,  and  a  few  lice 
pod  in  the  blossom  stops  its 
were  injured  but  little. 

The  Hundredfold  being 
four  or  live  days  later 
had  their  top  blossoms 
checked.  T  h e  Aider- 
mans  were  going  to 
catch  it  badly,  when  a 
considerable  Hock  of 
starlings  attacked  them 
and  made  a  few  visits 
each  day.  Also  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrows,  perhaps  a 
half  dozen  came  at  first, 
and  then  the  number 
rapidly  increased  until 
there  were  perhaps  50. 

In  a  very  few  days  the 
Aldermans  were  free 
from  the  lice,  and  the 
starlings  were  seen  no 
more.  The  sparrows, 
however,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  low- 
growing  sorts,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  Lincolns  were 
ready  to  pick,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrows  had  made 
it  such  poor  picking, 
that  they  also  disap 
peared.  From  first  to 
last,  a  pair  or  two  of 
chipping  and  song  spar¬ 
rows  were  on  the  job, 
and  one  catbird  was  ob¬ 
served  several  times. 

The  result  was,  al¬ 
most  a  full  crop  of 
Gradus,  perhaps  80  per 
cent  Hundredfold,  50 
per  cent  Lincoln,  and 
nearly  a  full  crop  of 

Alderman.  Without  the  birds’  help  the  result  would 
have  been  80  per  cent  Gradus,  50  per  cent  Hundred¬ 
fold,  no  Lincolns,  and  a  very  meager  crop  of  Aider- 
man.  This  is  the  third  time  that  the  credit  for  a 
good  crop  of  peas  belongs  largely  to  the  despised 
European  house  sparrow,  which  is  its  proper  name. 
Many  people  upon  the  appearance  of  birds  in  their 
peas  shoot  or  drive  them  away  thinking  they  are 
after  the  peas.  My  experience  is  that  but  two  kinds 
of  birds  trouble  peas — purple  grackle,  commonly 
called  crow  blackbird,  and  crows,  if  the  peas  are 
far  from  the  house. 

The  starling  is  very  common  here,  and  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  is  a  useful  bird.  The  writer  has  been  a  close 
student  of  birds  for  60  years,  and  12  years  of  that 
time  was  a  taxidermist  and  collector.  Our  State 
bird  laws  should  make  no  exceptions,  but  protect 
all  birds,  and  only  those  suffering  damage  should 
be  allowed  to  kill  any  kind  of  bird,  for  even  most 
of  the  hawks  and  owls  are  beneficial. 

Rhode  Island.  Frederick  t.  jexcks. 

Observations  in  Central  New  York 

Farmers  whom  I  have  recently  seen  in  up-State 
or  Central  New  York  are  not  doing  much  complain¬ 
ing  of  hard  times.  In  a  general  way  these  men  have 
dairy  farms,  not  too  large,  and  they  are  doing  their 
work  chiefly  with  but  little  hired  help,  besides  they 
are  getting  good  production  per  cow.  In  most  cases 


produce  to  market  without  too  much  trouble  are 
features  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  ability  to  ac¬ 
complish  considerable  work  without  too  much  fa¬ 


il  proper 
for  suc- 


tigue,  and  the  will  to  limit  expenditures  to 
degree,  are  all  important  items  in  making 
eessful  farming. 

One  dairy  farmer  who  is  following  the  plan  of 
limiting  expenditures  to  actual  necessity,  said  this 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  depression,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  information  he  could  get,  and  he  de¬ 
termined  to  save  up  all  the  money  he  could  in  those 
rather  flush  years.  He  is  still  limiting  expenditures 
but  rather  expects  to  be  in  shape  to  buy  more  ma¬ 
chinery  before  long.  Incidentally  one  may  observe 
that  he  has  been  using  considerable  money  in  edu¬ 
cating  his  three  children. 

Then  comes  the  consideration  of  milking  15  to  25 
cows  with  little  or  no  help.  Not  every  dairyman 
can  do  that  even  with  a  milking  machine.  Ten  cows 
that  make  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year  and  the  care 
and  work  all  done  by  the  owner,  means  that  he  is 
doing  a  good  deal  of  work  steadily.  I  have  met 
several  such  dairymen  recently.  They  are  capable 
of  doing  the  work  and  they  are  not  discouraged,  l. 

West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

This  section  of  the  State  is  just  finishing  up  one 
of  the  largest  raspberry  crops  in  its  history,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  large  crop,  prices  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  starting  in  at  80  cents  per  gallon,  drop¬ 
ping  to  60  cents  the  first  week  and  holding  there 
clear  through  the  season,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
This  price  with  labor  and  other  things  down  real¬ 
ized  more  clear  money  per  gallon  than  when  the 


home 
may 


is 
be 
or  en- 
pot-lierb,  being 
people  like  this 


A  Buckwheat  Field  in  West  Virginia  With 
of  the  beit  foods  in  the  icorld;  delicious 


a  Sugar  Maple  Grove  on  the  Distant  Hill.  The  picture  suggests  three 
amber  honey  from  buckwheat  blossoms,  buckwheat  cakes  and  maple 
syrup. 


berries  were  selling  at  a  dollar  or  more. 

Weather  was  ideal  for  the  crop,  rains  every  few 
days  and  hot  along  with  it,  and  yet  the  rains  were 
not  hard  enough  to  knock  off  berries,  nor  was  there 
much  rotting  of  the  fruit. 

We  expected  the  miners’  strike  to  ruin  our  mar¬ 
kets,  but  so  far  they  have  been  better  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Demand  has  been  unusually  good  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  produce.  Most  prices  have  been 
the  exception  of  green  beans, 
three  cents  this  last  week,  and 
five  for  some  time,  but  an  over¬ 
cause  of  this. 


not  called  4-II  clubs  at  the  start,  and  the  good  thin" 
about  it  is  that  the  first  club  organized  is  still  go¬ 
ing  strong  after  nearly  20  years,  of  course  not  the 
same  members,  but  succeeding  generations,  and  sev¬ 
eral  State  leaders  have  come  from  that  club. 

L.  G.  XINN. 

A  Vegetable  Gardener’s  Notes 

It  sometimes  becomes  kind  of  a  game  amon 
gardeners  to  try  to  find  something  which  they 
grow  so  their  garden  will  be  different  from  their 
neighbors.  These  people  might  try  growing  a  small 
planting  of  Chinese  cabbage  this  Fall.  This  is  a 
cool  season  and  rather  quick-growing  crop,  and  will 
make  plenty  of  growth  for  home  garden  use  if  it 
planted  early  in  August.  Chinese  cabbage  may 
used  fresh  in  much  the  same  way  as  lettuce 
dive,  but  it  is  most  popular  as"  a 
cooked  like  spinach  or  kale.  Most 
dish  very  much. 

This  column  has  often  mentioned  that  when  you 
are  watering  your  lawn  or  garden,  you  should  'ap¬ 
ply  plenty  of  water  but  should  not  water  too  often. 
Let  us  venture  another  suggestion  along  this  line 
It  seems  to  be  a  common  thing  for  gardeners  to  put 
a  fine  spray  nozzle  on  the  end  of  the  hose  and 
either  hold  the  hose  or  fasten  it  so  it  will  spray  in 
one  place  for  a  time.  This  system  is  all  right  but 
the  amount  of  water  that  comes  out  in  a  fine  spray 
is  quite  deceiving.  If  you  will  try  filling  a  bucket 
from  this  fine  spray,  and  then  try  filling  the  same 
bucket  with  a  coarse  spray,  you  will  no  doubt  be 
surprised  at  the  greater  amount  ot  water  coming  in 
the  coarse  spray.  If  the  fine  spray  is  used  long 

enough  it  will  acconf- 
plish  its  purpose,  but 
the  danger  comes  in 
that  it  takes  so  very 
long  to  wet  the  soil 
thoroughly  with  a  fine 
spray  that  the  garden¬ 
er  usually  stops  water¬ 
ing  before  the  job  is 
half  completed. 

While  we  are  speak¬ 
ing  of  watering  vege¬ 
tables,  here  is  another 
precaution.  It  is  most 
convenient  for  ho  m  e 
g  a  r  deners  to  water 
their  gardens  in  late 
afternoon  or  evening. 
There  is  no  objection  to 
this  time  of  day  for  wa¬ 
tering  most  crops  but, 
in  a  few  instances,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  of  cel¬ 
ery,  late  evening  water¬ 
ing  may  cause  trouble. 
The  spores  of  late 
blight  need  moist  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  leaves  and 
need  these  conditions 
for  several  hours  for 
best  development.  If 
watering  is  done  just 
before  dark,  the  leaves 
stay  wet  all  night  and 
lucky  indeed  is  the 
gardener  whose  crop  es¬ 
capes  blight  under  such 
conditions.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  mildew 
on  cucumbers.  If  the 
the  evening,  it  would  be 
of  the  plants.  Naturally, 


watering- 


must  be  done  in 
to  wet  the  leaves 


satisfactory  with 
which  dropped  to 
had  not  been  over¬ 
production  was  the 


although 


they  are  not  doing  very  much  cropping  ,uu.vu6i 
there  are  exceptions.  The  number  of  farmers  who 
are  getting  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  to  the  cow  is  much 
larger  than  I  had  supposed.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
a  large  percentage  of  all  farmers,  but  they  are 
found  in  many  communities.  Even  S.000  lbs.  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  by  any  means  bad,  and  there  are 
more  of  these. 

A  requisite  of  prosperity  under  present  conditions 
is  good  health  and  ample  physical  stamina.  Another 
item  is  good  land,  but  much  land  is  good  if  well 
farmed  that  when  neglected  has  the  appearance  of 
being  poor.  In  choosing  a  farm,  however,  the  soil, 
the  surface  and  sometimes  the  chances  of  getting 


Harvest  is  about  done  with  us ;  will  cut  some  sec¬ 
ond  cutting  of  Alfalfa  tomorrow  (July  20).  This  is 
rather  early  but  is  in  full  bloom  and  right  to  cut. 
Wheat  crop  is  the  largest  in  recent  years,  in  fact 
the  State  crop  report  gives  us  prospects  for  the 
greatest  crops  of  all  kinds  in  10  years.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  corn,  apple  and  peach  crops. 

Just  a  few  local  potatoes  are  coming  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  retailing  at  $1.25  per  bushel ;  early  apples 
at  $1.50.  We  are  expecting  potatoes  to  drop  below 
$1  before  the  main  crop  conies  in  and  will  do  well 
if  we  average  $1  retail  for  apples. 

Three  of  the  Rocky  Point  children  are  getting- 
ready  to  go  to  4-II  camp  this  week.  We  shall  be 
left  with  only  the  youngest,  and  he  has  already 
planned  to  get  up  with  his  daddy  and  help  with  the 
work,  especially  the  milking.  He  hunted  up  an  old 
cow*  bell  the  other  day,  and  had  it  put  on  one  of 
the  cows,  so  that  she  would  not  be  so  much  trouble 
to  find.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  our  chil¬ 
dren  seem  to  get  as  much  out  of  as  the  4-II  work, 
especially  the  camping,  both  county  and  State.  Ours 
are  not  old  enough  yet  to  go  to  State  camp,  but  are 
looking  forward  to  that  time. 

Barbour  County  has  a  permanent  camp  ground 
along  a  good  stream  of  water  off  the  main  road, 
with  good  rough  substantial  buildings,  and  counts 
it  as  one  of  the  best  investments  for  the  upbuilding 
of  youth  in  its  borders.  Barbour  was  the  first  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  country  to  have  real  organized  clubs,  but 


best  not 

it  is  not  always  possible  to  avoid  this  entirely. 

Cabbage  worms  are  present  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  here  but  their  control  does  not  present  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty.  A  dust,  made  by  mixing  9  lbs.  of 
hydrated  lime  with  1  lb.  of  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
applied  early  in  the  morning  when  the  leaves  are 
moist,  will  control  this  insect.  This  control  should 
be  applied  before  the  leaves  become  badly  chewed. 

The  concerns  which  put  up  canned  peas  present  us 
with  a  good  illustration  of  how  one  may  be  “more 
scared  than  hurt.”  Nearly  all  canning  concerns  had 
to  limit  their  acreage  of  canning  crops  this  year 
because  so  many  growers  wanted  contracts.  Now, 
in  spite  of  the  excellent  growing  season  in  most 
places,  the  canners  find  that  the  pea  louse  has  re¬ 
duced  yields  to  the  point  where  the  canned  product 
is  going  to  be  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  what 
they  canned  last  year.  Of  course,  the  growers  are 
the  direct  losers,  but  it  looks  as  though  we  might 
be  saying  “peas  is  peas”  before  the  coming  year  is 
over.  g.  j.  stout. 

Pennsylvania. 

Horticulture  in  Missouri 


drought.  Only 
Middle  States 


Again  we  are  enduring  a  siege  by  a 
local  showers  have  prevailed  over  the 
for  a  number  of  weeks.  Certain  small  districts 
have  plenty,  but  the  majority  are  greatly  in  need  of 
rain,  some  of  them  desperately  so.  Twenty  miles 
from  here  one  can  drive  over  dusty  roads  and  see 
the  corn  stricken  beyond  all  hope  of  redemption. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  yield  of  wheat  and 
oats,  with  a  fair  crop  of  hay.  Wages  have  been  cut 
about  50  per  cent,  but  the  cost  of  living  has  also 
fallen.  The  local  mills  pay  only  38  cents  per  bushel 
for  wheat  and  about  25  cents  for  oats, 
be  little  danger  of  ‘  starving  with  all 
wheat.  Large  crops  at  a  low  price  are  better  for 
the  farmers  than  small  crops  with  high  prices. 
Across  the  river  east  into  Illinois  many  coal  mines 
have  closed  down  and  left  small  towns  without  in- 
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dustry  and  “visible  means  of  support.”  Recently  we 
drove  through  that  district.  Much  of  it  is  a  great 
fruit  country.  We  saw  many  miles  of  peach  or¬ 
chards  and  observed  that  they  were  all  well  culti¬ 
vated.  Apparently  the  ground  was  thoroughly 
disked  right  up  to  the  trees.  Apple  trees  were  hang¬ 
ing  full,  and  I  am  informed  today  that  good  apples 
are  being  delivered  locally  for  25  cents  per  bushel. 
Here  at  home  I  never  saw  a  better  fruit  year  with 
less  insects.  A  nursery  inspector  told  me  that  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  pests  hardest  to 
control,  was  quite  evident  as  a  result  of  the  great 
drought  last  Summer.  This  year  arrived  inheriting 
a  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil  that  has  never 
been  refunded.  Now  with  a  1931  drought  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  danger  line  in  less  time. 

The  Gladiolus  are  well  cultivated  with  a  fine 
mulch  of  soil,  but  a  scorching  sun  day  after  day  is 
plainly  working  damage.  Stems  are  not  so  long ; 
spikes  of  bloom  shorter,  plants  stunted  in  size  and 
vigor.  Last  year  my  test  of  new  kinds  was  a  fail¬ 
ure  ;  many  failed  to  bloom,  some  even  died  and  those 
that  did  bloom  were  not  good  specimens,  and  unfit 
for  comparison  of  their  real  merits.  I  dread  a 
repetition  of  such  a  season.  The  Dahlias  are  also 
growing  slowly  in  a  rich  soil  clean  and  well  tilled, 
but  making  slow  progress.  The  first  rain  will  make 
them  jump  to  recover  lost  ground.  The  inspector 
found  red  spider  on  some  of  them  and  also  on  some 
Delphiniums.  I  immediately  sprayed  with  Sulfocide 
and  applied  tobacco  dust  to  some  in  addition.  My 
new  varieties  in  a  special  bed  are  resisting  the  dry 
weather;  they  are  growing  very  slowly  butstockily. 

Never  have  we  been  blessed  with  such  a  crop  of 
plums.  The  South  African  plum  sent  out  by  the 
horticultural  department  at  Washington  some  years 
ago  and  christened  “Methley”  has  proved  our  great¬ 
est  acquisition  in  fruits.  I  have  spoken  of  this  plum 
before.  It  is  purplish  in  color,  red-lleshed,  and 
runs  large  when  tree  has  a  moderate  crop.  The  tree 


blooms  just  after  the  apricot,  scarcely  ever  misses 
a  heavy  yield,  and  ripens  with  the  earliest.  This 
variety  has  become  immensely  popular  here;  our 
three  large  trees  produced  more  than  200  gallons.  I 
thought  it  very  doubtful  that  we  could  dispose  ,  of 
them,  but  an  ad  in  our  local  paper  and  a  price  of 
15  cents  a  gallon  accomplished  the  job.  I  feel  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  Methley  for  bringing  us  all  that  trade 
with  orders  on  the  side  for  peaches  and  apples.  I 
shall  give  the  exhausted  trees  a  “shot”  of  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  needed  stimulant.  The  drought  made 
their  burden  much  heavier.  Next  Fall  the  big  scope 
of  ground  under  their  limbs  will  be  liberally  top- 
dressed  with  stable  manure.  Those  bushels  of  plums, 
each  with  its  seed  and  concentrated  kernels,  re¬ 
moved  much  fertility  from  the  soil,  and  this  we 
should  restore.  I  find  the  early  peaches  the  most 
profitable ;  they  require  less  spraying  and  bring  good 
prices.  The  Mayliower  is  our  earliest ;  it  is  not 
large  but  colors  a  bright  red  all  over,  and  its  earli¬ 
ness  sells  it.  By  the  time  it  is  about  gone  and  peo¬ 
ple  are  ready  for  something  larger  and  better  there 
come  in  two  varieties  that  are  very  satisfactory, 
Greensboro  and  Early  Wheeler.  The  latter  is  a 
Texas  peach  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
peach  propagated  as  “Red  Bird,”  though  some  con¬ 
tend  they  are  different.  The  Greensboro  is  also  very 
similar.  These  peaches  are  large  and  highly  col¬ 
ored,  and  are  readily  accepted  by  the  grocers.  Prices 
started  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  finally  sagging  to  $1.25 
and  $1.  In  a  strongly  competitive  market  such  as 
we  have  this  year  with  its  abundant  crops,  rigorous¬ 
ly  thinning  the  fruit  has  proven  its  value. 

Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo.  l.  r.  joiixson. 


A  Big  Spider  “  Built  Like  a  Blacksmith  ” 

A  spider  I  found  in  my  garden  was  about  two 
inches  long,  not  quite  as  broad,  dull  brownish  color, 
and  very  stockily  built,  with  thick,  heavy,  meaty 
body,  and  rather  short  thick  stocky  legs ;  a  great, 
strong  creature,  built  like  a  blacksmith,  and  such 
as  we  had  never  seen  before.  We  would  like  to 
know  more  about  it.  J.  e.  h. 

Massachusetts. 

The  description  of  J.  E.  II.  certainly  brings  to 
mind  visions  of  those  large,  vicious-looking  spiders 
of  the  Southwest,  generally  known  as  tarantulas. 
But  how  a  tarantula  should  suddenly  appear  in  a 
garden  in  Massachusetts  is  something  of  a  conun¬ 
drum.  These  creatures  occur  in  this  country  in  the 
warmer,  usually  drier  portions,  mostly  in  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  South¬ 
ern  California.  These  spiders  cannot  fly,  and  one 
of  them  would  never  think  of  walking  across  tin; 
continent.  If  one  of  them  did  get  into  Massachusetts 
it  certainly  found  some  method  of  man-made  trans¬ 
portation.  We  are  just  discovering  something  of 
the  possibilities  of  airplanes  as  carriers  of  insects 
over  great  distances  from  one  locality  to  another. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  one  of  these  big  spiders  in 


Arizona  crawled  into  a  snug  cranny  in  an  airplane 
and  went  “hoboing”  to  Massachusetts  where  it 
dropped  off  in  the  garden  of  J.  E.  H.?  In  the  spider 
world  what  a  narrative  of  travel  such  a  journey 
would  make  if  spiders  ever  indulge  in  narratives ! 
Let  us  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  these  large 
spiders,  the  first  of  which  is  not  a  true  tarantula. 

One  of  the  spiders  that  often  comes  into  the 
Northern  States  is  a  large  one  usually  spoken  of 
as  the  “banana  tarantula.’  It  appears  in  grocery 
and  fruit  stores  on  bunches  of  bananas  on  which  the 
spider  has  been  transported  from  its  native  home 
where  the  banana  is  grown.  It  is  a  large  crab 
spider  with  its  body  about  an  inch  long  and  a 
spread  of  legs  of  nearly  three  inches  from  tip  to  tip. 
It  is  shown  natural  size  in  the  picture.  This  crea¬ 
ture  is  not  a  true  tarantula,  and  although  probably 
harmless  it  causes  a  good  deal  of  consternation 
when  suddenly  run  upon  in  a  bunch  of  bananas. 

Our  own  tarantulas  from  the  South  and  South¬ 
west  are  more  interesting.  These  creatures  have 
long  strong  legs,  and  are  classed  as  running  spiders. 
They  live  in  cavities  in  trees  and  stumps,  beneath 
stones  and  logs,  or  in  holes  in  the  ground,  from 
which  hiding  places  they  sally  forth  at  night  to 
catch  their  prey — mostly  insects  of  various  kinds. 
The  illustration  engraved  on  wood  by  the  late  Mrs. 


Thymus  Odoratissimus  Surrounding  Path  of  Stepping 

Stones 


Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  shows  one  of  our  own 
citizen  tarantulas  “built  like  a  blacksmith.”  The  il¬ 
lustration  alone  is  noteworthy,  because  of  the  skill 
shown  by  the  delicate  graver  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Comstock  in  bringing  out  the  hairy  texture  of  the 
body  and  legs.  One  of  niv  friends  in  Texas  sent 
me,  some  years  ago,  a  specimen  of  this  tarantula, 
or  one  of  a  closely  related  species,  which  he  found 
in  his  room  one  day.  lie  didn't  seem  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  presence  of  the  tarantula  in  his  room, 
but  he  thought  I  would  be  interested  in  having  the 
specimen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  spider  in  the  house  was  about  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  the  spider  itself.  In  this  connection  a 
few  words  about  the  poisonous  qualities  of  these 
large  spiders  may  be  of  interest. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Baerg  of  Arkansas  University  lives  near 
the  homes  of  one  of  these  tarantulas,  and  has  em¬ 
braced  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  definite  experiments  regarding  their  veno¬ 
mous  qualities.  He  first  took  the  precaution  to  let 
one  of  the  large  females  bite  a  guinea  pig  on  the 
hind  leg.  The  result  was  not  startling.  The  leg 
swelled  slightly,  but  this  might  have  been  due  to 
the  mechanical  injury.  “At  no  time  did  the  guinea 
pig  refuse  to  use  the  leg  in  walking  around.”  Dr. 
Baerg  next  induced  the  tarantula  to  bite  the  hind 
leg  of  a  white  rat,  good  and  hard.  Here  again,  the 
result  was  not  what  he  had  expected  from  the  re¬ 
ports  the  natives  had  given  him  of  the  deadly  na¬ 
ture  of  these  spiders.  For  a  time  the  rat  seemed 
bewildered,  and  then  lay  for  a  half  hour  in  a  quiet 
state  of  coma,  but  in  a  few  hours  behaved  as  if  it 
had  entirely  recovered.  Thus  encouraged  he  induced 
the  tarantula  to  bite  his  own  small  finger  on  the  in¬ 
side  where  it  was  nice  and  tender.  He  says,  “The 
sensation  of  the  strike  was  that  of  a  stab  of  a  pin. 
This  pain,  if  I  may  call  it  a  pain,  decreased  gradu¬ 
ally  so  that  two  hours  after  the  biting  took  place  no 
trace  of  the  pain  remained.  At  no  time  was  the 
finger  at  all  stiff.”  The  next  day  he  repeated  the 
experiment  and  the  tarantula  struck  the  finger 
violently  with  her  piercing  jaws.  The  result,  how¬ 
ever,  was  as  before.  In  about  two  hours  all  effect  o* 
the  poison  had  disappeared.  In  the  light  of  these 
definite  experiments  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  wild 
stories  we  hear  of  these  spiders  jumping  on  people 
and  causing  death  in  a  few  hours  as  a  result  of 


their  bites.  It  is  true  that  these  tarantulas  pos. 
sess  a  clear,  colorless  liquid  poison  which  they  inject 
into  the  wounds  made  by  their  piercing  jaws  when 
they  bite  their  prey,  for  example  a  grasshopper. 
Evidently  this  poison  is  sufficiently  strong  to  para¬ 
lyze  an  insect.  Perhaps  it  would  seriously  injure 
a  child  under  certain  conditions.  Whether  the  venom 
is  of  sufficient  strength  to  injure  a  grown  person 
seriously  is  still  an  open  question.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  poisonous  spider  in  this  country,  occurring 
from  Pennsylvania  southward,  which  one  had  best 
be  let  alone.  That  is  the  “black  widow,”  a  much 
smaller  spider  than  the  tarantulas.  The  writer  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  this  spider  in  Mississippi,  where 
it  is  common,  but  unless  teased  and  provoked  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  bites. 

One  would  like  to  speak  of  those  other  tarantulas 
known  as  trap-door  spiders-,  for  they  have  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  curious  habits.  But  as  Kipling  says, 
“that  is  another  story”  and  must  wait.  g.  w.  h. 


Thymes  in  the  Garden 

The  family  of  thymes  is  much  confused  botanical- 
ly  and  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  refer  many 
of  the  forms  cultivated  in  gardens  to  definite  spe¬ 
cies  ;  indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  exist¬ 
ing  species  is  considerably  smaller  than  generally 
supposed,  and  that  many  of  the  so-called  species  are 
but  variants  of  a  few  true  species.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  questioning  of  the  value  of  the 
thymes  in  all  their  forms  from  a  garden  standpoint. 
All  are  familiar  with  the  culinary  herb  (Thymus 
vulgaris),  an  interesting  little  plant  which,  apart 
from  its  value  in  the  kitchen,  possesses  very  definite 
decorative  merit  as  a  garden  plant.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  practically  all  the  thymes  in  common  cul¬ 
tivation  are  either  forms  of  this  or  of  creeping 
Thymus  serpyllum,  a  plant  widely  distributed  in  na¬ 
ture  over  Europe,  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa,  and  naturalized  in  parts  of  this  country. 

The  Serpyllum  forms  a  low  mat-like  growth  of 
aromatic  foliage,  evergreen  or  at  least  partially  so, 
the  stems  rooting  into  the  ground  as  they  run! 


A  Tarantula  from  the  South 


Flowers  are, borne  mostly  in  June  and  July,  those  of 
the  type  plant  being  of  a  reddish-purple  hue,  and  by 
reason  of  their  abundance  converting  the  plants  into 
spreading  cushions  of  that  color  for  the  duration  of 
the  blooming  period.  Varieties  of  this  species  are : 
Alba,  with  pure  white  flowers;  Rosens,  with  pleas¬ 
ing  pink  blooms;  Coccineus  and  Spleiulens,  both 
with  rich  red  flowers ;  Lanuginosus,  having  the 
foliage  thickly  covered  with  gray  woolly  hairs, 
which  give  to  the  plant  a  silvery  appearance ;  Argen- 
teus  with  silver  variegated  foliage ;  Aureus  with 
golden  variegated  foliage;  and  Citriodorus  (lemon 
thyme)  strongly  lemon-scented. 

Thymus  odoratissimus  is  kept  as  a  distinct  spe¬ 
cies,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  is  but  a  form  of 
Thymus  serpyllum.  It  is  taller  growing  than  most 
of  the  serpyllum  group,  and  bears  pale  lavender 
flowers.  The  foliage  is  very  strongly  fragrant,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  one  of  my  favorites  for  plant¬ 
ing  near  or  in  the  stepping-stone  path,  where  it  may 
occasionally  be  stepped  upon,  and  its  delicious 
fragrance  enjoyed  to  the  full. 

Thymus  nitidus  is  a  shrubby  little  fellow  with 
pale  lavender-mauve  flowers,  and  is  obviously  close¬ 
ly  related  to  the  common  culinary  thyme.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  absolutely  hardy  with  me  here  in 
Southern  New  York.  The  thymes  succeed  well  in 
full  sun.  and  they  make  no  objection  at  all  to  a  hot 
dry  spot  and  poor  sandy  soil,  for  these  reasons  they 
are  most  excellent  subjects  for  planting  between 
paving  stones  or  in  the  crevices  of  a  dry  wall,  while 
for  dry,  sunny  ledges  in  the  rock  garden  they  are 
quite  unsurpassed.  They  are  also  excellent  for  car¬ 
peting  over  the  ground  occupied  by  early  Spring¬ 
flowering  bulbs  either  in  the  rock  garden  or  at  the 
front  of  the  border.  As  a  permanent  edging  a  nar¬ 
row  border  of  thyme  is  first  rate,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  much  used  in  old-fashioned  gardens. 

Division  of  the  plants  in  Spring  or  early  Fall  af¬ 
fords  an  easy  and  sure  means  of  increase,  or  if  pre¬ 
ferred  cuttings  can  be  inserted  in  a  cold  frame  in 
the  month  of  August.  Thymes  are  also  very  easily 
raised  from  seed,  but  once  a  stock  is  acquired  the 
first  mentioned  mode  of  propagation  will  most  often 
prove  the  more  satisfactory  to  the  home  gardener. 
The  picture  shows  Thymus  odoratissimus  thriving 
beside  the  rock-garden  path  at  “Hi-Esmaro.” 

T.  ir.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  IT. 


Curing  the  Cow  Pea 

There  are  many  devices  used  to  cure  the  green 
cow-pea  vines  into  hay,  such  as  poles  with  their  par- 
tially  trimmed  limbs  to  keep  the  vines  from  pene¬ 
trating  the  mass  stacked  around  poles,  or  of  the 
open  shed  with  shelves  upon  which  the  vines  are 
piled  and  cured.  I  have  never  used  these  because  in 
my  experience  they  are  not  needed.  I  consider  cow-' 
pea  hay  as  easily  cured  as  a  heavy  growth  of  Red 
clover. 

After  a  heavy  growth  of  cow  peas  show  some  of 
the  earliest  pods  yellowed  they  are  then  in  prime 
condition  to  be  made  into  first-class  hay.  I  take 
poles  as  long  as  I  want  the  stacks  to  be  in  height. 
I  then  mow  the  vines  and  let  them  lie  until  they  are 
well  wilted.  I  do  not  set  the  poles  into  the  ground 
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You  Can  Follow  in 
His  Footsteps! 

Wm.H.Wehner,  Al¬ 
leghany  Co.,  Penn.j 
has  sold  $3,125.45 
worth  of  Stark  Flow¬ 
ering  Shrubs,  Shade 

Trees,  Hoses  and  Fruit 
Trees  in  the  past  4  months. 

Aided  by  our  New, De  Luxe 
Home  Grounds  Beautify¬ 
ing  Book  (  finest  ever  pub¬ 
lished)  and  big  Nation-^^ 
al  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paign,  he  has  cleaned 
up  over  $850.00  per 
month  in  sales  regularly. 

Thousands  of  Other 
Men  and  Women  DoingWell  Joo 

Selling  Stark  Shrubs  and  Trees  is 
healthful,  pleasant,  profitable— pre¬ 
vious  experience  not  needed,  be¬ 
cause  this  new  book  makes  the  sales 

for  you— you  are  paid  weekly  big  extra 
Sales  Prizes  and  Cash  Bonuses,  too.  Sales 
Making  Outfit  Free.  Work  in  spare  time 
and  cash  in  Big,  especially  this  year  when 
tens  of  thousands  everywhere  are  Beautify¬ 
ing  their  Home  Grounds.  Write  for  Special 
Proposition.  Send  Coupon. 

Address  Box  S.W.  108 

STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  11s  Years 


W.Webner.Penn. 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON !  Use  It  TODAY 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.W.  108 

Louisiana,  Mo.  E.N.Y.  8-8-31  [ 

Send  me — without  one  cent  of  cost  or  obli-  | 
nation  on  my  part — complete  details  of  your  | 
Stark  Salesmen’s  proposition. 

I 

Name -  I 

I 

P.O .  I 

I 

St.  orR.F.D _ State -  I 

..... _ _ .--....--.1 


Send  ForOur 
Big  80  Page 
Catalogue 
Today  ♦  »  .  describing  the 
tractor  which  does  17  classes 
of  work.  8  different  models. 


. ...COUPON . 

Chas.  M.  Ingersoll  Co., 

1310  Linda  St.,  Rocky  River,  O. 


Name . 

Address . . . 

Town . State. 


Burpee's 
Bulb  Book 


free 


This  great  Fall  garden 
guide  tells  all  about  the 
best  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 

Lillies,  Crocus,  Iris, 

Peonies,  Daffodils,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc., 
for  Fall  planting.  Many  illustrations, 
planting  information.  Write  today  for 
your  free  Book. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

870  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia 
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VARIETIES  HARDY  IRIS, 

gorgeous  colors,  including  Semi-  V 
nole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red, 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only.... 

Six  orders  postpaid  only  $5.00. 

Buy  Beauty’s  Best  Bloom  Bargain.  Valu¬ 
able  booklet  free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


PEONIES 

Solange,  Dbl.,  $2.00  -  Cath.  Parry,  Sgl.,  $2.00 
Flashlight,  Jap.,  $3.00 

One  of  each  and  new  Catalog  of  190  varieties  for  $4.00. 

I.  S.  HENDRICKSON,  Box  RNY,  Jame»port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY 

Of  A  WTQ  for  August  and  Fall;  Layer  Straw- 
r  LAll  x  tJ  berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Aspara¬ 
gus  Plants  for  September  and  Fall.  Catalogue  free. 

1IARKY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Kays,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  Howard  17,  Sample  or  Dunlap 

$1.25  per  25— $4.50  per  100-$37.5O  per  1000 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vt. 

HI  A  1UTC  Sent  by  Express  or  Parcel  Post  -nnn 
r  L/lil  1  iJ  Leading  Varieties  F.O.B.  or 

100  500  1000  Per  M 

Cabbage  . $  .45  $1.00  $1.65  $1.50 

Celery  &  B.  Sprouts  . 60  1.65  2.75  2.50 

Catalog  free.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  New  Jersey 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  $6.00,  Grimm  Alfalfa 
$8.00,  White  Sweet  Clover  $3.00.  All  60-lb. 
bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  satisfied. 

GEORGE  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansa* 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


(singly)  ;  around  the  poles  I  lay  some 
broken  rails  or  anything  to  keep  the 
vines  off  the  ground.  1  then  rake  the 
wilted  vines  around  the  standing  poles  as 
high  as  I  can  reach  with  a  fork,  and  in 
diameter  as  a  good  shook  of  corn  fodder, 
and  top  it  off  with  a  good  forkful  of  vine. 
The  vines  will  shed  rain  perfectly  and  in 
a  few  weeks  the  vines  will  he  cured  com¬ 
pletely  just  as  a  shock  of  fodder  would  be. 
and  can  be  hauled  into  barn.  I  have 
even  put  them  up  on  the  poles  green 
from  the  mower,  making  the  stack  around 
pole  very  small,  without  their  molding, 
but  I  would  not  advise  doing  so.  but  let 
Lite  vines  wilt  before  putting  them  to 
poles. 

One  thing  more,  cured  cow-pea  vines 
will  take  water  readily,  therefore  stack¬ 
ing  them  in  the  open  after  they  are  cured, 
the  stack  must  he  topped  off  with  some 
other  hay,  which  will  shed  rain. 

McDonald  Co.,  Mo.  G.  winkles. 


The  Cucumber  Market 
Season 

The  cucumber  is  in  season  in  mid¬ 
summer,  if  ever,  and  consumers  turn 
eagerly  towards  its  supposed  coolness. 
They  buy  100  carloads  a  day  for  awhile 
through  the  height  of  the  season  in  July 
and  August. 

“Eastern  Shore”  cucumbers  make  up 
about  two-thirds  of  the  countrywide  car- 
lot  supply  for  weeks  at  a  time,  includ¬ 
ing  nearly  all  the  mid-Summer  cucumbers 
shipped  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New 
England  States,  besides  many  loads  car¬ 
ried  by  motor  trucks  to  cities  in  New 
Xork  and  Pennsylvania. 


prevailing  a  year  ago  than  do  the  prices 
of  many  other  farm  products. 

The  production  report  for  July  indi¬ 
cated  450,000  -bushels  for  Maryland,  com¬ 
pared  with  250,000  in  1930.  Acreage 
was  the  same  but  yield  much  better  on 
account  of  more  rainfall  at  just  the  right 
time  this  season.  New  Jersey,  which 
follows  the  Maryland  shipping  section, 
has  a  crop  of  about  the  same  size  as  in 
1930,  with  540,000  bushels  forecast  in 
July.  Delaware,  which  ships  along  with 
Maryland,  has  246,000  bushels  compared 
with  97,000  last  year.  All  together,  the 
mid-season  cucumber  sections  have  40  or 
50  per  cent  larger  crops  this  year  which 
accounts  partly  for  the  tendency  to  lower 
prices. 

New  York  ships  cucumbers  somewhat 
later  in  the  season.  Unfavorable  weather 
at  planting  time  spoiled  a  great  many 
seeds  and  young  plants  in  the  New  York 
producing  sections.  Those  which  came 
up  and  grew  promise  to  produce  fairly 
well,  except  for  a  lack  of  rainfall  in  a 
few  districts  and  considerable  damage  by 
insects.  A  large  part  of  the  New  York 
cucumber  area  is  for  pickling  cucumbers 
rather  than  for  market  stock.  The  acre¬ 
age  in  the  State  is  a  little  larger  than 
in  recent  years  but  the  mishaps  to  the 
crop  may  keep  the  yield  down.  G.  B.  f. 


The  New  York  State  Fair 

The  91st  New  York  State  Fair  will  he 
held  at  the  permanent  grounds,  Syracuse, 
September  7-12.  At  its  opening,  on  Labor 
Day,  Secretary  of  Labor,  William  N. 
Doak,  will  be  guest  of  honor  and  make 
an  address. 

Tuesday,  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Day 


Too  Many  Cucumbers  of  Irregular  Shape 


The  Eastern  Shore  cucumber  acreage 
centers  chiefly  around  Salisbury,  Md. 
This  district  supplies  nearly  20  per  cent 
of  the  crop.  Besides  Salisbury,  there  are 
many  carloads  shipped  from  Poeomoke 
•City,  Rockawalking,  and  Hebron.  The 
Delaware  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore  sec¬ 
tion  ships  cucumbers  from  Laurel  and 
Seaford.  The  first  shipments  were  made 
late  in  June  and  marketing  was  in  full 
swing  by  the  middle  of  July  and  was 
expected  to  continue  several  weeks  longer. 
The  crop  lias  been  doing  better  since  the 


A  Well-graded  Hamper 

early  rains,  and  total  output  is  expected 
to  be  heavier  than  last  year,  instead  of 
less  as  indicated  early  in  the  season. 

A  part  of  the  crop  was  packed  in 
bushel  tubs  instead  of  hampers  and 
through  a  large  part  of  the  season  the 
tub  pack  was  selling  higher  than  the 
bushel  hampers,  but  prices  have  been 
low.  A  year  ago  hampers  were  selling 
at  65  cents  to  $1.  Some  sales  as  low  as 
25  cents  were  taking  place  this  season 
near  the  middle  of  July.  The  growers 
sell  at  local  auction.  The  trouble  with 
the  price  seems  to  lie  in  the  slow  demand 
and  the  prevailing  tendency  to  low  prices 
in  the  farm  produce  line,  although  it 
appears  that  vegetable  prices  as  a  group 
compare  much  better  with  the  prices 


will  witness  a  great  gathering  of  farmers. 
Delegations  from  every  agricultural 
county  in  the  State  will  be  at  hand  and 
speakers  of  National  note  will  address 
the  farmers  including  Edward  A.  O’Neal, 
President  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Tuesday 
marks  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  winners 
in  the  4-H  Club  Dairy  Livestock  entries 
and  also  the  start  of  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Swine  judging. 

Grange  Day  on  Wednesday  has  always 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  days  of  the 
fair  from  the  viewpoint  of  attendance 
and  this  year  will  be  no  exception  as 
State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone,  of  Inter¬ 
laken,  has  planned  an  unusual  program 
of  speaking  and  singing.  A  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  county  Grange  exhibits  and  the 
first  juvenile  Grange  exhibits  represent 
increased  Grange  activities  at  the  fair. 

Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will 
pay  his  customary  visit  to  the  fair  on 
Thursday  and  will  make  an  address.  The 
program  for  the  Governor  includes  a 
personal  inspection  of  all  departments. 

Machinery,  farm  products  and  livestock 
will  be  on  hand  in  great  numbers.  The 
livestock  display  will  include  more  than 
12.000  animals. 

There  is  parking  space  for  20,000  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and,  as  usual,  the  State  police 
will  handle  the  traffic. 

Reduced  fares  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  will  be  in  force  on  six  railroads, 
viz. :  The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  Lackawanna,  Erie,  Lehigh 
Valley,  New  York  Central  and  West 
Shore.  Throughout  the  week  of  the  fair, 
the  railroads  will  sell  round  trip  stop¬ 
over  tickets  to  the  exposition  for  one 
and  one-half  times  the  regular  one-way 
rate.  In  addition  to  that  special  daily 
excursions  at  even  lower  rates  are  planned 
by  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
D.  L.  &  W. 


A  post  card  shows 
you  how  to  get  high 
interest  with  safety 

A  mere  penny  will  put  in  your 
hands  complete  details  of  our 
specialized  Banking  by  Mail 
Service.  Your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  post  card  will  bring 
you  FREE  our  Booklet, 
“Banking  by  Mail.”  Explains 
how  you  can  get  high  interest 
compounded  quarterly  plus 
rock-bound  safety.  Packed  with 
information  invaluable  to  every¬ 
one  who  wants  to  get  ahead. 
Send  for  your  copy  now. 

This  conservative  Savings 
Bank  offers  you  high  interest, 
safety  and  immediate  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds  BY  MAIL. 

The  FREE  Book¬ 
let  gives  complete 
details. 

Mail  the 
post  card  now. 

Address  Dept.  A 

Albany  County 
Savings  Bank 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Interest  Compounded  Quarterly 


NORTH  AMERICAN 

Ferns  and  Wildflowers 

Over  300  varieties  of  native  plants  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  We  grow  Arbutus,  Fringed  Gentian, 
Ladyslippers  and  other  rare  varieties. 

Visitors  welcome— Catalog  free 
GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vt. 


PERENNIAL 


FOR  SUMMER  AND  FALL 

_  Delphiniums,  Phlox,  Oriental 

FI  fl  Uf  C  D  Poppies,  Lupines,  and  261  others. 
►  I  II  MV  I*  if  Will  live  outdoors  in  Winter  and 
bloom  next  Summer.  Catalog  free. 

PLANTS  _ *-•  SQUIRES 


HAMPTON  BAYS 


NEW  YORK 


Repelling  Ants;  Poison  Ivy 

Someone  asked  how  to  get  rid  of  ants, 
easily ;  get  10  cents  worth  of  oil  of  sas¬ 
safras.  Dip  one  end  of  a  small  rag  in  it, 
and  place  it  where  the  ants  gather. 

A  remedy  for  ivy  poisoning  is  to  gather 
a  bunch  of  jewelweed,  which  grows  in 
abundance  in  damp  “woody”  soil.  Make 
a  tea  of  it  and  bathe  the  affected  parts. 

New  York.  A.  B. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  staiks  and  leaves  of 
jewelweed,  bruised  and  rubbed  on  the 
affected  part,  are  also  said  to  cure  ivy 
poisoning. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound ;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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A  History  of  Grape-growing 
in  the  Eastern  United 
States 

Part  X. 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Why  is  it  then  that  the  important 
regions  first  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
-Ymerican  grapes  commercially  still  hold 
the  same  rank  as  50  years  ago?  How¬ 
ever  important  nearness  to  large  markets 
mav  be,  this  alone  cannot  answer  the 
question,  for  two  of  the  largest  produc¬ 
ing  areas  are  situated  several  hundred 
infles  farther  away  from  one  or  more  im¬ 
portant  outlets  than  other  localities  that 
have  gone  out  within  the  past  25  years, 
while  another  city  that  uses  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Concord  grapes  and  can  get  its 
supply  within  100  miles,  yet  goes  500  for 
this  fruit.  The  consumer  of  Concord 
grapes  has  learned  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  fruit  from  the  various  sec¬ 
tions,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  differences  are  real,  and 
that  they  are  more  or  less  indelibly 
linked  with  certain  conditions  peculiar  to 
the  localities  from  which  the  superior 
fruit  comes.  A  recent  survey  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  native  grapes,  chiefly  Concord, 
made  in  three  cities  of  the  East,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  Concord  grapes  are  pre¬ 
ferred  from  a  single  State,  and  that  the 
prospective  purchaser  asks  for  such 
grapes  year  after  year.  In  this  instance 
the  prospective  purchaser  represents  the 
majority  of  the  consumers  interviewed. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  regions  that 
still  remain  the  leading  native  grape- 
producing  areas,  and  perhaps  we  will  dis¬ 
cover  the  reasons  therefor.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  New  York  is  the  leading 
division  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
the  growing  of  purely  American  grapes, 
hence  we  will  consider  the  specific  areas 
within  this  State,  and  then  pass  in  or¬ 
der  to  the  others  and  examine  them  in 
the  same  critical  manner.  The  principal 
area  devoted  to  grapes  in  New  York  is  a 
narrow  strip,  from  two  to  four  miles  in 
width,  and  about  40  miles  in  length,  in 
Southwestern  New  York,  bordering  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The  land 
gradually  rises  from  the  shore  of  the  lake 
for  about  four  miles  when  an  abrupt  rise 
or  ridge  is  met.  Extending  east  and  west, 
this  ridge  forms  a  barrier  between  the 
foreland  and  upland.  At  the  extreme 
west  it  is  only  about  a  mile  distant  from 
the  lake,  while  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
strip  it  is  four  or  five  miles  back  from 
the  shore  line.  Throughout  the  40  miles 
there  is  a  continuous  bench  which  at  one 
time  was  lake  beach,  while  over  parts  of 
this  length  are  two  such  benches.  Since 
all  of  the  area  between  the  higher  bench 
and  the  present  lake  beach  were  under 
water  at  some  time,  the  soils  vary  great¬ 
ly  in  their  composition  as  one  traverses 
the  section  from  the  present  lake  level 
to  the  foot  of  the  bounding  ridge.  With 
this  picture  before  us,  it  can  be  stated 
that  in  most  instances  the  ridge,  or 
rather  the  northern  slope  of  it,  is  the 
southern  boundary  of  commercial  grape¬ 
growing  in  this  famous  region.  In  many 
seasons  the  differences  of  temperature, 
snowfall,  etc.,  are  just  as  marked  be¬ 
tween  the  region  to  the  north  of  the  ridge 
and  that  to  the  south  of  it  as  would  be 
encountered  in  traversing  through  several 
degrees  of  latitude.  Occasionally  a  val¬ 
ley  extends  back  from  the  Lake  Erie 
Basin  through  the  bounding  ridge,  and 
along  these  the  Concord  grape  ripens  in 
a  particularly  favorable  season  several 
miles  farther  back.  It  is  believed  that 
there  is  a  flow  of  the  warmer  air  of  the 
lake  plain  up  these  valleys  which  makes 
possible  a  partial  success  in  these  out¬ 
lying  areas. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  large 
bodies  of  water  have  an  ameliorating  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  temperatures  immediately 
surrounding  them.  Spring  frosts  do  not 
occur  so  late  as  at  points  farther  in  the 
interior,  and  the  expanse  of  melting  ice 
retards  the  starting  of  grape  buds  until 
the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  they 
ordinarily  escape  injury  from  late  frosts 
or  freezes.  The  wrater  of  the  lower  lakes 
one  foot  below  the  surface  throughout  the 
month  of  May  shows  a  temperature  of 
but  seven  degrees  above  the  freezing 
point.  Usually  about  the  middle  to  the 
latter  part  of  July  it  gradually  rises  to 
the  atmospheric  temperature,  and  from 
August  till  late  Fall  the  temperature  of 
the  lake  water  is  several  degrees  higher 
than  the  air  temperatures.*  In  Septem¬ 
ber  it  is  three  or  four  degrees  warmer, 
while  in  late  October  it  is  often  warmer 
by  six  degrees.  These  ameliorating  in¬ 
fluences  of  course  vary  from  season  to 
season.  If  the  Winter  has  been  one  of 
relatively  high  temperatures  and  no  ice 
of  any  considerable  amount  forms,  the  re¬ 
tardation  of  grape  buds  is  at  a  minimum, 
but  if  ice  forms  over  a  considerable  area 
of  Lake  Erie,  very  rarely  are  the  buds 
injured  from  late  frosts  or  freezes. 
Growth  normally  starts  in  the  Spring  in 
the  region  immediately  bordering  the  lake 
shore  .  considerably  later  than  a  few 
niiles  inland.  And  in  the  Fall,  the  fruit 
ripens  later  the  closer  to  the  lake.  The 
warmer  air,  more  or  less  confined  to  the 
lake  plain  because  of  the  ridge  paralleling 
the  lake  to  the  south  of  it,  wards  off 
early  Fall  frosts  and  thus  gives  to  the 
region  several  more  growing  days  than 
sections  several  degrees  farther  south.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  noted  that  as  the 
ridge  approaches  the  lake  shore,  or  in 
other  words  the  narrower  the  area  con¬ 
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fined  between  lake  and  the  ridge,  the 
later  the  occurrence  of  frosts  and  freezes 
in  the  Fall.  For  example,  ice  may  form 
at  one  place,  while  15  miles  to  the  west 
and  at  the  same  elevation  freezing  tem¬ 
perature  may  not  occur  until  several 
days  later.  The  presence  of  large  bodies 
of  water,  as  Lake  Erie,  assures  an 
optimum  humidity,  and  at  the  same  time 
days  are  very  few  during  the  growing 
season  that  the  air  is  not  undergoing 
some  motion.  With  excessive  humidity 
lacking  and  air  currents  almost  con¬ 
tinuous,  this  region  is  unfavorable  for 
the  infection  and  spread  of  vine  diseases. 

In  a  considerably  lesser  degree  the 
soils  of  this  region  exert  a  favorable  in¬ 
fluence  on  grape-growing,  but  nothing 
near  the  importance  that  has  been  as¬ 
cribed  by  earlier  writers  as  being  the  rea¬ 
son  of  the  extensive  development  of  the 
industry.  The  old  lake  beach  soils  vary 
from  coarse  gravelly  loam  to  a  very  fine 
mixture  of  sand  and  loam.  To  the  north 
of  the  first  beach,  the  soils  are  Dunkirk 
silt  loam,  Dunkirk  clay  loam,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  sandy  loam.  Between  the  two 
lake  beaches  similar  soils  are  found,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  shale  loam.  The 
hillside  soils  are  largely  shale  loams.  All 
of  these  types  are  found  in  many  other 
sections  of  New  York,  still  they  are  not 
fitted  for  commercial  grape-growing. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  influence 
of  large  bodies  of  water  applies  to  the 
grape  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Northern  Ohio.  The  several  islands  off 
Sandusky  in  Lake  Erie,  being  situated 
several  miles  from  the  mainland  and 
surrounded  by  water,  have  been  famous 
for  the  growing  of  the  Catawba  for  many 
years.  In  fact  this  section  of  the  great 
lakes  area  is  the  sole  one  in  which  this 
variety  can  be  ripened  well  year  after 
year.  Even  on  the  mainland  nearby  Ca¬ 
tawba  does  not  attain  the  same  perfec¬ 
tion  that  it  does  on  the  islands.  At  one 
time  grapes  were  grown  commercially 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  from 
a  point  east  of  Cleveland  to  Sandusky, 
and  even  to  the  west  of  it.  The  topo¬ 
graphical  features  are  just  as  favorable 
for  the  growing  of  Concord  in  this  strip 
today  as  ever,  but  the  industry  has  lan¬ 
guished,  except  over  small  areas. 

The  second  most  important  area  given 
to  the  production  of  American  grapes  not 
only  in  New  York,  but  in  the  entire  East 
is  the  section  known  as  the  Finger  Lakes 
region.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  acreage 
has  gradually  diminished  within  recent 
years.  This  lake  section  enjoys  many  of 
the  topographic  features  that  are  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes, 
but  since  the  bodies  of  water  are  smaller, 
grape-growing  is  confined  within  narrow¬ 
er  limits.  Here  there  are  several  lakes 
extending  north  and  south,  and  mostly 
parallel.  The  length  of  these  varies  from 
a  few  to  30  miles.  The  greatest  width 
of  any  one  of  them  is  not  over  two  or 
three  miles,  and  all  are  quite  deep.  The 
land  rises  rapidly  from  the  shore  lines. 
It  is  along  the  steep  slopes  abutting 
these  lakes  that  the  vine  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
varieties  that  require  the  longest  season 
to  mature  their  fruit  are  planted  on  the 
lower  levels  or  nearest  the  lake,  while 
those  sorts  that*  are  classed  as  early  or 
mid-season  are  on  the  upper  portions  of 
the  slope.  On  at  least  one  of  these  lakes 
a  line  of  demarkation  is  plainly  evident 
that  divides  the  slope  into  two  strips, 
that  nearest  the  lake  will  bring  Catawba 
through  to  maturity,  while  just  above 
this  line  it  will  not  ripen,  but  Concord 
will.  This  is  one  bit  of  evidence  which 
shows  the  influence  of  bodies  of  water 
in  their  relationship  to  grape-growing. 
Rarely  do  grapes  ripen  well  on  the 
elevated  benches  that  separate  these 
lakes.  Catawba,  Concord  and  Niagara 
are  the  principal  varieties  grow*n  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  region.  In  the  region 
about  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  of  the  Central  New  York  section, 
Winter  temperatures  are  more  moderate 
than  they  are  inland,  and  it  is  only  in  an* 
occasional  year  they  get  so  low  that  in¬ 
jury  to  root  and  cane  is  serious. 

Extending  east  of  the  Niagara  River 
and  not  far  from  the  shore  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  the’  Niagara  grape  has  been  some¬ 
what  extensively  planted,  and  in  recent 
years  Concord  has  been  added.  AVhile 
the  vineyards  of  this  section  are  located 
much  farther  back  from  the  lake  than 
those  of  the  Lake  Erie  basin,  this  is 
largely  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  ridge  or  escarpment  which  lies  to  the 
south  and  extends  east  and  west  is  much 
higher  than  that  which  bounds  the  Lake 
Erie  belt.  All  varieties  in  the  latter  sec¬ 
tion  ripen  from  a  week  to  10  days  earlier 
than  along  Lake  Ontario’s  shores,  and 
Winter  temperatures  are  somewhat 
lower. 

Parts  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  have  long  cultivated 
the  vine,  and  today  many  acreages  of 
considerable  extent  are  still  to  be  found. 
The  ameliorating  influence  of  the  river, 
which  in  places  is  of  some  width,  cou¬ 
pled  with  a  lower  latitude,  insures  good 
maturity  in  most  seasons.  Successful 
commercial  grape-growing  is  confined 
rather  close  to  the  river  banks.  The  Con¬ 
cord  has  here  become  the  most  important 
commercial  sort.  Owing’ to  the  fact  that 
many  other  fruits  thrive  well  in  the 
Hudson  Valley,  and  probably  have  been 
more  remunerative,  the  planting  of 
grapes  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  loss  of 
many  vines  from  neglect  or  natural 
causes. 


Cut  your  cost  to  grow 


big  crop 

fertilizers 


THE  number  of  well-nourished  heads  of  wheat  grown  on  the 
acre  largely  determines  the  acre  yield  and  growing  cost  per 
bushel.  Armour’s  Winter  Wheat  Fertilizers  are  so  formulated 
as  to  force  a  heavy  fall  root  growth  and  prolific  early  spring 
stooling.  More  stems  — more  wheat.  See  your  Armour  Dealer. 


•/Armour  Fertilizer  WorAs 

General  Offices 

1 1 1  WEST  JACKSON  BLVD.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Get  4*  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  howcompounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.Y, 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet. 

Name _ 


A  ddress _ 

City  State 


RICH 


Man's  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  S25  \\  ith  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  •  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 

ATTENTION 

Our  warehouse  must  be  emptied  by  September  1st 
Prices  smashed — Genuine  bargains 
We  offer  your  choice  of — 

50  -  Rebuilt  Evaporators  -  50 

Each  machine  is  mechanically  perfect. 

No  payment  requested  until  May  1, 

1932,  Maple  syrup  will  be  taken  in 
payment.  Our  guaranteed  price  for  1932 
syrup  will  astonish  you.  Act  at  once. 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

St.  Regis  Falls  -  -  New  York 

“We  provide  your  syrup  market " 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  WHEAT- 

DIBBLE’S  HONOR  WHEAT— The  best  White  Wheat 
DIBBLE’S  FORWARD  WHEAT  -  The  best  Red 
Wheat.  Yielding  from  40  to  oyer  50  bushels  per 
acre  on  our  ovvn  farms. 

DIBBLE'S  RUSSIAN  ROSEN  RYE-$I  Der  bushel. 
COMMON  RYE — For  cover  crop,  75c  per  bushel 
D.  B.  NEW  CROP  TIMOTHY  SEED— Above  99.50 
pure.  $3.00  per  bushel. 

ALFALFA.  CLOVERS.  GRASS  SEEDS,  VETCH,  etc. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Circular,  Price  List,  and  Samples — FREE. 
Address:  EDWIARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

New  FREE  Catalog 

Buy  Direct — Save  '/2 

on  all  Plumbing,  Heating  and 
Roofing  Supplies.  Send  for 
FREE  CATALOG  full  of  Real 
Bargains. 


STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 


407  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  1«4  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

It.  T.  OLSEN,  It  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


Strawberry  Plants 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  free. 
BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del, 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  SI.  OO  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with 
an  ELLIS  CHAMPION  THRESHER 


Make  Money  Threshing  for  Neighbors 

rile  thresher  that  can  be  successfully  run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a  great  investment.  It  will  pay  for 
itself  in  two  years’  running.  We  are  an  Eastern  concern  building  threshers  to  meet  Eastern  conditions.  Our 
long  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  build  machines  that  give  complete  satisfaction. 


We  Build  Three  Sizes 

requiring 

3  to  30  Horse  Power 

Wood  or  steel  frames:  light  weight:  simple,  durable  con¬ 
struction.  Our  machines  do  exceptionally  clean  work, 
earning  the  title — 

“The  Threshers  That  Fight  for  the  Last  Grain” 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog,  Prices  and  Terms. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


(To  Be  Continued) 
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Last  Call  for  the  Coast  to 
Coast  Tour 

Reservations  are  coming  in.  and  the 
space  is  going  fast.  We  will  not  be 
able  to  accept  reservations  after  August 
12,  so  get  yours  in  early.  These  warm 
days  make  the  cool  shadows  of  Glacier 
Park,  the  snow-capped  Mt.  Rainier  and 
the  glorious  Emerald  Lake  and  Lake 
1  x»uise  more  inviting.  Make  your  plans 
to  come  with  us  and  send  in  your  de¬ 
posit  promptly.  You  will  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time  with  good  friends;  you  will  see 
our  tine  northwestern  country  ;  our  own 
lordly  Rockies ;  you  will  be  in  another 
country,  with  all  the  comforts  of  home. 
This  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  take  a 
vacation  trip,  and  you  will  store  up  in 
your  mind  memories  and  scenes  that  will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Remember  there  is  no  extra  expense 
on  this  trip.  The  amount  you  pay  covers 
everything  except  any  personal  pur¬ 
chases  you  may  want  to  make.  There  is 
no  tipping  of  porters ;  your  meals  are 
paid  for  and  your  sightseeing  trips  are 
arranged  and  paid  for.  The  porters  are 
careful,  conscientious  men  and  will  look 
after  you  and  your  wants  and  help  you 
in  any  way  they  can.  Your  train  is  your 
hotel.  You  will  be  comfortable  and  happy. 

Ben d  in  your  reservation  today  so  you 
ran  be  assured  of  a  place  on  this  great 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Canada. 

One  of  our  friends  writes : 

I  hope  to  take  your  trip  in  the  near 
future.  I  enjoy  reading  of  the  happy 
crowd  which  went  last  year  and  those  to 


This  is  a  sample  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  our  friends  are  sending  in  their 
reservations.  We  will  not  have  many 
orders,  but  we  are  sure  our  friend  will 
hear  them  and  be  glad  to  comply.  This 
is  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  family  going  on  a  west¬ 
ern  trip.  All  are  friends  and  all  believe 
in  the  Golden  Rule  and  live  up  to  it.  It 
is  not  me  and  mine  but  we  and  ours. 
The  friendships  made  last  year  on  the 
trip  are  lasting  and  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  results  of  travel — the  friendships 
you  form  and  the  breadth  it  gives  to  your 
own  life.  Come  and  try  it. 


Events  of  the  Week 

DOMESTIC.  —  A  hailstorm  which 
swept  the  northern  part  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  Valley  July  23  razed  approxi¬ 
mately  3.700  acres  of  tobacco  with  a  loss 
estimated  at  .$1, 250,000  to  .$2,000,000. 
The  ruined  crops  were  owned  by  farmers 
in  the  towns  of  Enfield  and  Suffield.  The 
tobacco  was  almost  ready  for  the  harvest 
and  cutters  already  had  been  hired  to 
start  work  the  next  week.  Five  hundred 
acres  of  the  ruined  crop  was  in  shade 
tobacco,  grown  under  tents  which  were 
hammered  down  by  the  hail.  The  rest 
was  in  stalk  tobacco,  grown  in  the  open. 

Private  John  Schulzel,  attached  to 
Fort  Hancock,  N.  .1.,  was  bitten  by  a 
shark  or  a  barracuda  July  24  while 
swimming  in  the  ocean  near  the  fort. 
Schulzel,  who  was  not  far  from  the  shore, 
saw  a  swirl  in  the  water  and  felt  a 
stinging  pain  in  his  left  leg.  lie  wasted 
no  time  getting  ashore,  where  he  found 
that  there  was  a  10-inch  wound  in  his 


Horseshoe  Bay,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  on  the  Line  of  the  Tour 


go  this  year.  I  know  it  is  a  wonderful 
trip.  I  see  through  their  eyes  the  beauti¬ 
ful  wonderlands,  marvelous  lakes  and 
rivers.  There  are  so  many  beautiful  and 
interesting  places  to  see  in  the  good  old 
IT.  S.  A.  Why  go  across  the  seas  to  see 
the  wonders  o'f  the  world?  Please  send 
booklets  to  me.  mrs.  ii.  m. 

New  York. 

We  have  sent  her  the  booklet  and  hope 
her  reservation  will  come  in.  The  friends 
last  year  were  so  enthusiastic  and  had 
such  a  good  time  we  know  you  will  come 
back  "with  the  same  report.  Send  for  the 
booklet  and  see  for  yourself  and  we  know 
you  will  want  to  send  your  deposit.  It 
must  be  in  by  August  12. 

Here  is  what  another  of  last  year’s 
friends  writes  us : 

I  have  been  looking  over  the  letters 
of  those  undecided  on  going  on  your 
second  annual  tour.  Last  year  my  sister 
and  I  were  on  .that  list  until  we  got 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  California  who 
had  traveled  a  lot  and  we  sent  her  a 
booklet.  She  wrote  back  by  return  mail, 
“Don’t  miss  it”  and  we  didn’t.  No  one 
on  earth  can  picture  to  you  what  you 
will  see.  You  can’t  form  any  idea  how 
wonderful  and  grand  it  will  be.  The  best 
the  country  affords  is  at  your  disposal 
in  every  conceivable  way.  The  food  will 
be  delicious.  I  only  wish  I  were  going 
this  year.  There  is  no  worry,  all  is 
looked  after  so  I  say  to  those  undecided 
don’t  miss  it.  You  will  think  of  me  and 
thank  me  every  day  and  hour.  One  who 
went.  J.  R.  ii. 

Could  any  trip  promise  more  than  this 
enthusiasm  indicates?  Doesn’t  it  make 
you  want  to  go?  Don’t  miss  it.  The 
cost  is  low  and  the  one  expense  covers 
everything.  Y’ou  can  almost  leave  your 
pocketbook  home. 

Communication  giving  route,  time,  etc-., 
leceived  Saturday,  July  IS.  Enclosed 
is  check  for  $6.  and  cross  indicating 
lower  berth  on  sleeper.  If  nothing  hap¬ 
pens  will  be  in  Chicago  and  take  train 
as  soon  as  she  can  take  me.  so  as  to  be 
able  to  go  with  you  at  10:30.  Will  have 
check  made  out  for  amount  required. 
This  is  my  first  excursion.  I  promise  to 
be  good  and  do  as  ordered  if  I  can  hear 
you.  As  ever.  K.  c.  P. 

Michigan. 


leg.  Three  sharks  have  been  seen  in  the 
vicinity  recently  and  a  shark  was  killed 
at  Barnegat. 

A  revival  of  the  ancient  rain  dance  of 
Northern  Saskatchewan  Indians,  despite 
the  ban  by  government  agents,  is  reported 
to  have  occurred  recently.  Fields  were 
parched  and  cattle  were  suffering  in  the 
drought  when  Chief  Buffalo  Bow,  head 
of  the  File  Hills  Reserve,  decided  to  in¬ 
voke  the  Great  Spirit.  The  forty-eight- 
hour  dance,  led  by  six  singers  in  relays, 
centered  about  a  great  tree,  on  the  bark 
of  which  a  petition  for  aid  had  been 
carved.  The  Great  Spirit  seemed  to  an¬ 
swer,  for  soon  after  the  mystic  rites  had 
been  performed,  the  rain  began  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  days,  July  14  and  15, 
bringing  relief  all  over  Saskatchewan. 

James  Christopher,  65  years  old.  of 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  was  fatally  injured 
July  26  when  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  from  a  hay  wagon  after  the  horse 
had  been  stung  by  a  bee.  The  horse’s 
jolt  caused  Christopher  to  fall. 

John  R.  Voorhis,  grand  sachem  of 
Tammany  Hall,  celebrated  his  102d  birth¬ 
day  July  27  by  going  as  usual  to  his 
office  in  the  Municipal  Building,  New 
York  City,  where  he  presided  at  a  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Elections  of 
which  he  is  president.  At  his  orders, 
the  meeting  was  open  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  since  the  board’s  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  sighting  of  40  icebergs  in  one  day 
was  reported  in  a  communication  re¬ 
ceived  July  27  from  Lieut.-Commander 
N.  G.  Ricketts  of  the  Coast  Guard’s 
Oceanographic  Expedition  in  northern 
latitudes.  The  purpose  of  the  expedition 
is  to  obtain  data  through  which  the  an¬ 
nual  invasion  of  the  steamer  lanes  by 
icebergs  may  be  forecast.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  is  operating  in  Northern  Labrador 
waters,  far  above  the  transatlantic 
steamer  lanes. 

Magistrate  Weil  reserved  decision  until 
July  30  after  hearing  arguments  in  Har¬ 
lem  Court,  New  York,  July  27  on  an 
action  brought  by  the  State  Insurance 
Department  against  the  International 
Broadcasting  Company  and  John  Traci, 
its  president.  They  are  charged  with 
having  violated  a  section  of  the  State 
insurance  law  which  makes  it  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  act  in  behalf  or  as  an  agent 
for  an  insurance  company  not  authorized 
to  do  business  in  this  State.  The  State 


complained  that  the  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany  played  phonographic  disks  contain¬ 
ing  sales  talks  for  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  Iowa  on  machines  in  its 
office  in  New  York,  for  relay  to  its  sta¬ 
tion  at  Secaucus,  N.  .T.,  from  which  the 
sales  talk  was  broadcast.  The  broad¬ 
casting  company  also  agreed  to  forward 
mail  to  the  insurance  company,  and  was 
to  receive  one-third  of  the  first  year’s 
premiums  obtained  through  its  instru¬ 
mentality,  it  is  charged. 

A  bill  providing  for  a  five-cent  bonus 
on  wheat  grown  in  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  and  Alberta  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa  July  27.  The  bill 
provides  that  a  bonus  would  be  paid  on 
every  bushel  of  wheat  grown  in  1031  and 
‘‘delivered  to  any  licensed  elevator  in 
the  western  inspection  division,  commis¬ 
sion  merchant,  track  buyer  or  grain 
dealer,  as  defined  by  the  Canada  grain 
act.”  The  intention  of  the  government 
is  to  see  that  the  grain  producer  re¬ 
ceives  the  five  cents,  said  Premier  R.  B 
Bennett.  To  complaints  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  was  discriminatory  against  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  the  Prime  Minister  an¬ 
swered  that  the  marketing  of  the  western 
wheat  crop  was  in  itself  a  costly  business 
and  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  the  farmers’ 
return.  The  Quebec  farmer,  he  said,  had 
a  very  large  home  market  virtually  at 
liis  gate. 

Bringing  the  first  cargo  of  general 
merchandise  to  be  transported  direct  from 
Europe  to  Chicago,  the  Anna,  a  2,500- 
ton  Swedish  freighter,  moored  at  the 
Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.  dock  July  27. 
Since  June  25,  when  she  left  Antwerp, 
the  steamer  crossed  the  Atlantic,  tra¬ 
versed  the  St.  Lawrence  -waterway  and 
the  Welland  Canal  and  come  down 
through  the  Great  Lakes  to  Chicago.  Her 
arrival  was  hailed  by  Association  of 
Commerce  officials  as  an  indication  of 
Chicago’s  potentialities  as  a  seaport. 

Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  broker,  of  25 
Broad  Street,  and  member  of  Carl  LI. 
Pforzheimer  &  Co.,  was  charged  July  28 
in  a  suit  filed  in  Federal  Court,  New 
York,  by  Nathaniel  M.  Sullivan,  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  with  having  wrecked  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Oil  Company  of  Maine  through 
fraudulent  manipulation  of  that  com¬ 
pany’s  stock.  Sullivan,  suing  to  recover 
$239,311.50  with  interest  from  Jan.  15, 
1929.  which  he  says  represented  his  en¬ 
tire  fortune,  charges  that  the  defendant 
damaged  the  Continental  Oil  Company  of 
Main£,  which  was  succeeded  in  the  same 
year  by  the  Continental  Oil  Company  of 
Delaware,  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000. 
Sullivan  alleged  that  the  company,  ori¬ 
ginally  the  Elk  Basin  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany,  was  organized  about  20  years  ago 
to  obtain  and  operate  oil  fields  in  Wyo¬ 
ming.  The  plaintiff,  according  to  the 
papers,  invested  heavily  in  the  stock  of 
that  company,  the  operations  of  which 
increased  in  scope  and  value  until  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Elk  Basin  Con¬ 
solidated  Oil  Company,  which  later 
merged  with  the  Mutual  Oil  Company, 
which  in  turn  was  absorbed  by  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Oil  Company  of  Maine. 

WASHINGTON. — The  costliest  and 
heaviest  drawbridge  in  the  world  has 
been  practically  completed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  over  the  Potomac  River 
and  will  be  formally  opened  next  year 
as  part  of  the  George  Washington  Bi¬ 
centennial  celebration.  The  greater  part 
of  $14,500,000  has  been  expended  on  the 
impressive  whitestone  span  stretching 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  Arlington 
Cemetery  in  Virginia.  The  bridge  itself 
cost  $7,500,000  including  $950,000  for 
the  huge  draw  in  the  centre. 

Appeals  of  independent  oil  producers 
for  White  House  action  to  bar  oil  im¬ 
ports  met  with  the  statement  July  23 
that  President  Hoover  had  no  power 
under  the  law  to  set  up  an  embargo  mere¬ 
ly  because  of  overproduction  in  domestic 
fields.  The  White  House  announced  an 
opinion  by  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
holding  that  the  facts  presented  by  the 
producers  failed  to  place  petroleum  im¬ 
ports  in  the  class  of  unfair  competition 
described  in  the  Smooth-Hawley  tariff 
act  and  did  not  suggest  “any  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  importers  to  create 
a  monopoly.” 

The  world’s  largest  American  flag, 
weighing  more  than  90  pounds,  needs 
laundering,  and  the  Postoffice  Department 
began  looking  around  for  a  swimming 
pool  in  which  to  do  the  job.  The  flag, 
which  is  75  feet  long  and  40  wide,  has 
hung  in  the  court  of  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  Building  for  11  years.  It  is 
beyond  the  help  of  dry-cleaning,  postal 
authorities  said,  and  must  have  a  good 
scrubbing  if  it  is  to  survive.  As  there  is 
no  money  available  to  rent  a  swimming 
pool,  it  was  added,  whoever  offers  a  tank 
for  the  largest  Old  Glory  must  donate  it 
free. 

The  first  patent  under  the  plant  patent 
act  of  May  23,  1930,  has  been  awarded 
to  Henry  F.  Bosenberg  and  assigned  to 
Louis  C.  Schubert,  of  the  Somerset  Rose 
Nursery,  both  of  New  Bunswiek,  N.  J. 
The  patent  covers  “a  climbing  or  trailing 
rose,”  the  “New  Dawn,”  and  the  patent- 
able  feature  is  its  “everblooming’’  char¬ 
acter.  The  rose  is  described  as  identical 
with  the  Dr.  Van  Fleet  climbing  rose, 
except  that  instead  of  blooming  once  a 
year  it  blooms  successively  after  the 
manner  of  everblooming  tea  roses.  A 
plant  patent  gives  exclusive  right  to  re¬ 
produce,  use  or  sell  the  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery  throughout  the  United  States  for 
17  years. 


August  S,  1931 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

A  new  free  correspondence  course  in 
potato  growing  prepared  by  E.  L.  Nixon 
research  plant  pathologist  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  will  soon  be 
available,  the  College  has  announced.  The 
new  course  will  cover  seed  selection  and 
care,  soil  preparation  and  tillage,  liar- 
vesting  and  handling  the  crop  for  econom¬ 
ical  potato  production.  Various  other 
free  home  study  courses  are  offered  in 
other  subjects.  A  printed  college  bulletin 
containing  descriptions  of  all  the  courses 
and  other  useful  information  about  the 
work  will  soon  come  from  the  press  and 
be  available  for  free  distribution. 

Niagara  grapes  in  Pennsylvania  are 
suffering  considerably  from  black  rot  this 
season ;  this  variety  has  a  weakness  for 
fungus  troubles,  which  is  perhaps  its 
most  serious  defect.  Raspberry  cane 
borers  are  more  numerous  than  for  some 
time.  This  is  the  beetle  which  makes  the 
two  rings  or  girdles  around  the  tips  of 
the  canes,  then  lays  its  egg  between  the 
girdles.  The  tip  usually  wilts  which 
makes  the  injury  conspicuous.  If  these 
are  broken  off  at  the  lower  girdle  before 
the  egg  hatches,  the  control  is  simple. 
If  this  is  not  done  in  time,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  entire  length  of 
the  infested  canes  to  be  sure  that  the 
larvae  inside  are  included,  since  they  bore 
down  through  the  pith  towards  the 
crown  of  the  plant. 

One  Pennsylvania  grower  keeps  his 
spare  lumber  piled  about  the  trunks  of 
some  of  his  Transparent  trees.  These 
boards  have  not  been  disturbed  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  There  was  not  a  single  worm- 
free  apple  on  the  trees  above  the  boards 
in  spite  of  frequent  and  vigorous  spray¬ 
ing.  The  codling  moth  appreciates  any 
excellent  shelter  of  the  nature  of  a  lum¬ 
ber  pile  so  close  to  its  food  plants. 

The  July  number  of  The  Maryland 
Fruit  Grower,  published  by  the  Maryland 
State  Horticultural  Society,  observes, 
“This  was  a  season  of  early  cover-crop 
seeding.  The  1930  dry  spell  showed  us 
the  need  of  moisture-holding  capacity  for 
soils.  Less  cultivation  and  earlier  "seed¬ 
ing  was  the  proper  procedure  this  year.” 

The  Salem  (Oregon)  Cherry  Growers’ 
Association.  Inc.,  launched  a  new  line  of 
transportation  during  the  latter  part  of 
June  when  it  shipped  600  pounds  of  Bing 
cherries  via  airplane  to  Denver,  where 
they  sold  for  55  V>  cents  a  pound,  the 
highest  price  ever  received  for  cherries 
from  the  Northwest. 

Untimely  rains  occurring  during  the 
ripening  period  spoiled  almost  the  whole 
sweet  cherry  crop  of  the  Northwest.  The 
varieties  grown  are  Bing  and  Lambert, 
with  Bing  in  the  lead.  Bing  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  shipper  and  a  fine  cherry  but  rain 
causes  them  to  crack  badly.  Lambert,  a 
later  ripening  variety,  does  not  crack  as 
easily  as  Bing  but  is  not  as  good  a 
shipper. 

The  Washington  (State)  Box  Apple 
Bureau,  Inc.,  has  announced  that  SI  per 
cent  of  the  apple  tonnage  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  apple  districts  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  has  been  signed  for  the  1931-1932 
apple  advertising  fund.  At  the  rate  of 
one  half  a  cent  per  box  on  an  estimated 
tonnage  of  over  32,000  cars,  about  $125,- 
000  will  be  raised  to  advertise  Washing¬ 
ton  apples  in  the  markets.  Only  about 
one-third  of  the  Virginia  crop  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Virginia  apple  advertising 
fund,  it  is  estimated.  Virginia  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  raise  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of 
advertising  Virginia  apples  in  the  British 
markets.  r.  ir.  sudds. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  TRUCK-1 

Product  of  a  Full  Century  of  Manufacturing  Experience 

Today  the  service  of  International  Harvester  in  the  field  of  Transportation  goes  far  beyond  Agriculture.  Three-fourths  of  its 
great  annual  output  in  trucks  is  absorbed  by  Commerce  and  Industry— a  striking  demonstration  of  universal  acceptance,  proof 
of  the  merit  in  manufacture  that  grows  out  of  generations  of  accumulated  experience. 


INTERNATIONAL 


TRADI 1  ION  tells  that  when  Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick  took  his  reaper  into  the 
field  on  that  eventful  day  in  1831,  and 
first  cut  grain  mechanically,  an  emigrant  halted 
his  oxen  on  the  Virginia  turnpike  close  at  hand 
and  came  from  his  covered  wagon  to  watch  the 
strange  scene.  Here  was  the  reaper  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  fruitful  career,  and  here  was  Trans¬ 
portation  .  .  .  waiting.  Well  might  it  wait!  The 
destiny  of  Agriculture  waited  on  that  first  trial 
of  the  reaper — Industry  waited  on  Agriculture— 
and  Transportation,  so  vital  to  the  world,  was 
waiting  on  them  both. 

In  1831  the  vigor  of  America  was  clustered 
along  the  Atlantic.  Only  the  boldest  of  the  bold 
had  ventured  far  afield.  Thirteen  million  peo¬ 
ple  inhabited  the  nation,  a  population  that  was 
centered  but  sixty  miles  from  the  Virginia  farm 
where  the  dream  of  the  reaper  was  coming  true  in 
the  mind  of. McCormick  and  under  his  hand.  The 
wilderness  stretched  into  the  vastness  of  the  West, 
the  resources  of  the  future  lay  toward  the  setting 
sun,  limitless  and  mysterious,  at  once  the  hope  and 
the  hardship  of  the  pioneer. 

The  first  great  century  of  the  reaper  now  comes 
to  a  close.  Long  since  has  Transportation  flung 
from  its  feet  the  leaden  clogs.  Inspired  by  progress 
at  every  hand,  spurred  onward  by  necessity,  its 
step  has  ever  quickened  to  keep  pace  with  Ameri¬ 
can  development.  On  flanged  wheels  of  iron,  on 
tires  of  rubber,  on  land,  in  air,  and  upon  the  sea, 
the  fruits  of  Agriculture 

and  of  Industry  are  borne  _ _ _ 

to  the  peoples  of  all  lands.  J  8  3  I  •  CENTENNIAL 


AND  THE  ROMANCE 


Hi  T~)  T  T  p  rx  nn  T}  out  e*ementa^  day  of  the  reaper,  stood  in 

pY  Y  p  k  ^  I  p  J  hp  urgent  need  of  better,  faster  locomotion  for  its 

products,  and  here  was  new  opportunity.  As  far 
back  as  1899,  International  Harvester  began  its 
work  as  a  pioneer  of  automotive  development  in 
this  new  field  of  need  and  promise.  During  the 
fA  /  j  *  .  early  years  the  Company  began  centering  its 

v  ^Li^CLjCjLjOTT_ _ efforts  on  the  building  of  motortrucks — its  con- 

'  cern,  as  always,  was  with  the  essential,  basic 

needs  of  humanity.  It  survived  the  blind  and  un¬ 
certain  beginnings  that  mark  the  genesis  of  any 
new  industry.  It  is  proud  of  the  steady  growth  of 
International  truck  manufacture  that  has  reached 
new  heights  of  excellence  in  the  International 
Trucks  of  1931. 

Today  International  Harvester  ranks  high 
among  the  leaders  in  the  production  of  motor 
trucks,  making  a  full  range  of  models  and  capac¬ 
ities  to  meet  all  hauling  requirements.  Today  its 
service  to  Transportation  goes  far  beyond  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Three-fourths  of  its  great  annual  output  in 
trucks  is  absorbed  by  Commerce  and  Industry  — 
a  striking  demonstration  of  universal  acceptance, 
a  demonstration  of  the  merit  in  manufacture  that 
grows  out  of  generations  of  experience. 


America  is  still  a  land  of  magnificent  distances,  but 
miles  and  hours  are  under  a  new  control.  Where 
once  the  Conestoga  wagons  and  the  prairie 
schooners  of  our  forbears  toiled  their  painful  way 
across  the  trackless  wastes  now  flows  a  bewildering 
traffic,  unceasing  as  the  tides,  ever  increasing.  Three 
million  miles  of  highway  provide  America  with  a 
network  of  arteries  for  her.restless  needs.  There  is 
a  motor  truck  in  service  on  the  xoads  for  every 
eight  families  in  this  land. 

International  Harvester’s  entry  into  the  field  of 
automotive  transport  was  a  most  logical  step. 
Modern  Agriculture,  which  had  risen  like  a  giant 


OF  THE  M'CORMICK 


It  is  a  hundred  years  since  the  McCormick  reaper 
of  1831  stirred  the  New  World  into  a  dynamic 
awakening.  International  Harvester,  celebrating 
the  Centennial  of  that  event,  pledges  its  material 
resources,  its  matchless  experience,  and  the  spirit  of 

its  present  generation  to  the 

_  making  of  a  new  Century 

REAPER  1931  /  of  Progress. 


INTERNATIONAL  harvester  company 


CHICAGO 


U.  S .  A . 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


All  Aboard  for  the  Tour 

UR  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  to  the  Northwest  and 
Canadian  Rockies  leaves  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York.  August  1.1 — two  weeks  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  scenic  wonders — all  done  without  any 
bother  of  looking  up  time-tables  and  making  train 
connections.  Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  reser¬ 
vation.  August  12  is  the  last  day  we  can  receive 
applications.  Spend  the  last  two  weeks  of  August 
with  us  on  this  delightful  Rural  New-Yorker  tour. 

* 

NEWS  note  informs  us  that  the  first  plant 
patent  awarded  under  the  act  of  May  23.  1930, 
covers  “a  climbing  or  trailing  rose,’’  called  New7 
Dawn,  which  is  an  everblooming  variation  of  the 
popular  Dr.  Van  Fleet.  Instead  of  blooming  for  one 
period  only,  it  keeps  up  a  succession  of  flowers,  like 
the  other  everblooming  roses.  Otherwise  it  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  Dr.  Van  Fleet  in  appearance  and  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  not  a  new  variety  worked  out  by  scien¬ 
tific  breeding,  like  the  original,  but  a  bud  variation 
or  sport.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  worked  for  years,  with  in¬ 
finite  patience  and  scientific  knowledge,  before  he 
developed  the  beautiful  rose  that  bears  his  name, 
but  only  realized  a  modest  financial  return.  His 
unselfish  work  lias  done  much  to  beautify  the 
American  landscape;  the  most'  popular  climbing 
roses  sold  here  are  Dr.  Van  Fleet  and  Paul’s  Scar¬ 
let,  the  latter  an  English  variety.  These  tw7o  out¬ 
sell  all  other  climbing  roses  in  the  North.  We  have 
been  expecting  an  everblooming  Dr.  ATan  Fleet,  for 
we  have  noticed  this  character  in  our  own  garden, 
our  plants  being  derived  from  Dr.  Van  Fleet’s  orig¬ 
inal  stock.  We  gathered  second-crop  flowers  this 
year  July  27,  and  are  planning  to  propagate  from 
this  flowering  wood  for  further  test. 

WE  BELIEVE  many  readers  will  be  interested 
in  that  proposition  to  bring  back  an  old  farm 
outlined  on  page  S34.  Heavy  debt  is  what  makes 
such  a  job  a  burden  and  risk.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  there  seems  no  reason  wThy  the  farm 
should  not  get  going  again  at  its  old  job  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  wholesome  home  for  those  boys  and  their 
parents.  The  inquirer  promises  to  tell  us  how  things 
are  going  from  time  to  time,  and  our  people  will  en¬ 
joy  going  along  with  this  family  with  interest  and 
helpful  suggestion. 

* 

SEVERAL  questions  are  asked  about  safety  in 
pasturing  Sudan  grass,  and  in  the  use  of  sec¬ 
ond  crop  for  hay.  We  have  had  no  definite  reports 
of  damage  except  where  pastured  after  frost.  That 
is  not  safe.  We  should  like  to  have  any  experience 
as  to  the  safety  or  otherwise  of  second-crop  hay, 
and  pasturing  after  cutting,  but  before  frost.  It  is 
probable  that  cows  on  short  feed  might  eat  too  much 
if  put  on  fresh  Sudan  after  second  crop  had  well 
started.  There  is  the  same  danger  of  overeating 
with  other  palatable  feeds. 

* 

POTATOES  are  one  of  the  large  crops  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  planning  to  do  everything  possible  to  help  the 
farmers  market  the  crop  to  best  advantage.  It  has 
opened  an  office  at  Hightstown,  in  the  center  of  the 
potato  belt.  There  it  will  maintain  a  specialist 
throughout  the  digging  season  to  distribute  informa¬ 
tion  on  market  conditions,  prices  and  the  movement 
of  the  crop.  Farmers  in  nearby  counties  made  use 
of  the  service  last  year  and  the  year  before  and 


found  it  helped  them  in  selling  at  fair  prices  and 
shipping  to  favorable  markets.  By  telephoning  to 
the  office  through  the  Hightstown  telephone  ex¬ 
change,  growers  got  this  information.  The  same  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  in  operation  this  year.  A  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  charge  will  is¬ 
sue  information  on  f.o.b.  prices,  and  prices  being 
paid  in  the  field  for  sacked  potatoes.  By  keeping  in 
contact  with  important  markets,  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  growers  the  various  market  prices  and  condi¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  furnishing  data  through  the 
Hightstown  potato  office,  the  department  sends  to 
farmers  weekly  reports  on  market  conditions  and 
prices  of  various  agricultural  commodities  and  dis¬ 
tributes  such  information  for  publication  daily. 

* 

MANY  questions  are  asked  regarding  line  fences. 

There  is  an  impression  that  these  matters  are 
covered  by  law.  but  this  is  so  in  only  a  general  way. 
A  multitude  of  rulings  have  been  made  by  lower 
courts  and  arbitration  boards  like  the  fence  viewers 
of  a  township  covering  individual  cases.  In  general 
it  has  been  held  that  line  fences  established  by 
previous  owners  cannot  be  abandoned  except  by 
mutual  consent.  That  is,  one  owner  cannot  refuse 
to  keep  a  fence  in  order  merely  because  he  is  no 
longer  interested  in  it.  The  other  party  has  the 
legal  remedy  of  sending  a  notice  in  proper  form, 
after  which  the  fence  may  be  repaired  and  charged 
to  the  owner  who  has  refused  to  build  it.  A  justice 
of  the  peace  can  prepare  such  a  notice.  The  type  of 
fence  required  is  one  that  will  turn  the  stock  gen¬ 
erally  kept  in  the  locality.  Where  sheep  and  hogs 
are  commonly  pastured,  a  suitable  fence  is  required. 
Otherwise  an  adjoining  owner  cannot  be  made  to 
fence  against  them.  In  such  cases  temporary  rolls 
of  wire  may  be  set  quickly  with  steel  posts,  and 
moved  as  desired. 

* 

DISPARAGING  comments  on  our  school  system 
usually  come  from  parents  or  others  not  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  business  of  education,  and 
we  were  much  interested  to  find  an  attack  on  lack 
of  discipline  and  the  new  theories  taught  to  pupils 
in  a  recent  address  by  Dr.  Win.  C.  Bagley,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Horace 
Mann  Auditorium,  Dr.  Bagley  said  that  by  over¬ 
stressing  interest  and  by  tolerating  lack  of  effort  by 
students,  the  schools  must  accept  censure  for  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  laxity.  He  compared  the  decreasing 
crime  ratio  of  France  and  England  with  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  crimes  here,  asserting  that  while 
other  nations  were  maintaining  a  “formal  system 
of  eduction”  and  reducing  their  prisons,  the  United 
States  had  thrown  out  discipline  from  its  schools 
and  at  the  same  time  increased  its  prisons.  Women 
teachers,  together  with  the  inadequate  training  of 
the  teaching  personnel,  were  cited  by  Dr.  Bagley  as 
being  possible  reasons  why  American  education  had 
failed  to  “turn  the  crime  wave  downward.”  He  de¬ 
cried  the  “almost  complete  feminization”  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  adding  that  in  European  schools 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  had  been  men. 

“In  our  country  the  typical  adult  citizen  spent  his 
elementary  school  years  under  a  succession  of  young 
women  teachers,  some  of  them  very  immature  girls, 
themselves  just  out  of  school  and  remaining  in  the 
teaching  service  for  only  three  or  four  years  at  most. 

Dr.  Bagley  declared  that  “we  should  recognize 
clearly  that  a  school  system  characterized  by  loose 
standards  and  dominated  by  educational  theories 
that  in  effect  open  wide  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
are  likely  to  compound  rather  than  to  correct  such 
social  ills  as  find  expression  in  our  heavy  crime 
ratios,  our  abnormally  high  and  rapidly  mounting 
divorce  rates  and  the  apparently  increasing  preva¬ 
lence  of  political  corruption.  In  some  of  these  schools 
disrespect  and  even  insolence  toward  teachers  must 
be  tolerated  on  the  theory  that  the  impulses  of  chil¬ 
dren  must  not  be  represesed.  There  are  signs  that 
the  situation  is  likely  to  get  worse  before  it  gets 
better.” 

* 

A  GRASSHOPPER  pest,  such  as  is  often  reported 
from  South  Africa,  and  sometimes  occurs  in 
this  country,  is  doing  great  damage  in  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  In  some  sections, 
tracts  of  as  much  as  100,000  acres  have  been 
cleared  of  vegetation.  Treatment  with  bran,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  poison  has  killed  multitudes.  This  is 
dangerous,  however,  where  there  is  poultry.  Other 
methods  used  have  been  scraping  them  together  with 
machinery  into  piles  where  they  were  burned,  and 
electrocuting  with  charged  wire  screens  pushed 
against  them  with  auto  power.  These  creatures, 
when  in  large  numbers  usually  appear  suddenly. 
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The  eggs  from  which  they  hatch  are  laid  in  late 
Summer  in  the  soil,  and  hatch  out  in  early  Summer 
when  weather  has  been  favorable.  Either  this  con¬ 
dition  does  not  often  occur  or  the  eggs  are  disturbed 
by  cultivation  or  enemies.  Otherwise  there  would 
be  more  frequent  infestations. 

* 

\K  7  HEN  to  seed  for  next  year’s  hay  crop  is  a 
V  V  matter  of  season  to  some  extent.  In  the  North 
it  is  necessary  to  get  ordinary  grasses  like  clover 
and  Timothy  sown  in  Spring  to  amount  to  anything 
for  hay  next  year.  Grass  seeded  with  Fall  grain 
merely  lives  over  and  starts  in  Spring  a  little 
earlier  than  when  sown  with  Spring  grains.  The 
season  is  longer  at  both  ends  in  Virginia,  and  quite 
different  practice  is  possible,  as  will  lie  seen  by  the 
following  recommendations  from  the  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Division : 

Grass  and  clover  seeded  in  late  August  or  early  Sen 
tember  can  be  cut  as  early  next  Summer  as  the  Sm-in- 
seedings.  B 

The  seed  bed  should  be  worked  down  and  in  good 
shape,  since  this  is  a  big  advantage  with  any  cron 
Have  it  free  from  weeds,  well  compacted  and  firm.  The 
hay  plants  do  not  do  well  on  a  loose  seed  bed. 

It  usually  pays  to  fertilize  rather  liberally  at  seed¬ 
ing  time  in  order  to  boost  and  develop  the  young  plants 
before  freezing  weather  sets  in.  Phosphorus  is  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  in  developing  the  roots  and  should  be 
used  liberally. 

In  addition  to  the  grass  and  clover  seedings,  it  is  an 
excellent  time  to  seed  Alfalfa.  Alfalfa  requires  plenty 
of  lime,  a  rich  soil  and  thorough  inoculation,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  well-prepared  seed  bed  mentioned. 

Preparation  of  the  seed  bed  is  well  emphasized. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  grass  seed  wasted  be¬ 
cause  sown  on  lumpy  or  loose  soil.  The  young  grass 
plants  are  about  as  tender  as  garden  carrots,  and 
need  as  nearly  a  garden  seed  bed  as  is  practical. 
One  more  harrowing  will  often  make  a  great 
difference. 

* 

REPORT  of  the  second  year's  operation  of  New 
York  State's  motor  fuel  tax  has  now  been 
made  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  The  net  total  was 
about  $30,000,000  or  $5,250,000  more  than  last  year. 
Of  the  net  total  over  $22,770,000  was  retained  by 
the  State  and  over  $7,500,00  distributed  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  county  treasurers  and  to  New  York  City.  Nearly 
$1,450,000  was  distributed  to  the  57  counties  outside 
New  York  City  on  July  10,  the  date  of  the  last 
quarterly  distribution.  It  brought  the  year's  total 
up  to  $0,072,215.35.  New  York  City  received  $1,- 
518,053.98  during  the  year  just  closed.  Refunds  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  amounted  to  $794,152.01  and  the  54,311 
claims  for  refund  were  audited  during  the  12-month 
period.  The  data  on  refunds  show  that  the  total 
amount  refunded  was  only  slightly  over  one-quarter 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  collections  for  the  year. 
Road  contractors,  filing  only  one-sixth  as  many 
claims  as  farmers,  received  refunds  on  15,400.021 
gallons  or  about  3,200,000  more  gallons  than  the 
amount  refunded  the  agriculturists.  Industrial  con¬ 
sumers  ranked  third  in  the  matter  of  refunds. 

* 

THE  Oregon  Station  figures  that  spoiled  Alfalfa 
hay  is  worth  $8.25  per  ton  for  fertilizer.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  oats  and  vetch  runs  slightly  less,  but  is  equal 
to  Red  clover  in  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potas¬ 
sium.  In  some  sections  of  the  State,  orehardists  are 
using  Alfalfa  hay  and  disking  it  in  their  orchard 
soils  for  its  organic  matter  and  fertilizer  value.  The 
reason  for  making  these  unusual  estimates  is  the 
recent  long  wet  spell,  which  spoiled  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cut  grass.  Putting  it  hack  into  the  soil  in 
this  way  is  more  economical  than  letting  livestock 
pick  it  over. 


Brevities 

A  x.ot  of  good  things  to  drink  during  this  hot  weather 
— page  849. 

A  clipper  has  now  been  made  that  may  be  run  from 
a  milking  machine  vacuum  pipe  line. 

In  the  Middle  West  Soy  bean  hay  as  a  substitute  for 
Alfalfa  has  worked  well  in  wintering  ewes  with  lamb. 

Our  Rhode  Island  correspondent  on  page  834  makes 
out  a  good  case  for  the  European  sparrow.  Tts  ac¬ 
tivity  in  destroying  plant  lice  entitles  it  to  a  place  in 
the  sun. 

This  year  there  have  been  31  “combines”  reported 
in  New  York  State  grain  fields.  The  area  on  which 
they  were  used  is  given  as  5.171  acres,  the  charge  for 
cutting  and  thrashing  in  the  field  being  $3.10  per  acre. 

Last  year  20.679,999  lbs.  of  cherries  were  put  into 
cold  storage  in  New  York  State.  They  keep  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  and  are  specially  desirable  for  all-the- 
year-around  cherry  pies,  now  generally  available  in 
commercial  bakeries. 

“Farming  is  a  business  that  needs  more  brains  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.”  This  is  the  verdict  of  a  highbrow,  who 
doubtless  thinks  that  he  had  “struck  twelve”  when  he 
got  off  that  chunk  of  wisdom.  Then  he  goes  on  and 
lays  most  of  the  farmer’s  troubles  to  lack  of  brains. 
Analysis  of  his  logic  shows  that  brains  are  not  needed 
in  order  to  find  fault  with  farmers, 
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Farm  Prices  and  Freight  Rates 

THE  Washington  government  is  getting  tangled 
in  its  network  of  wires  to  maintain  the  wages 
of  labor  during  the  depression.  About  a  year  ago 
President  Hoover  called  a  conference  of  industrial, 
financial  and  labor  leaders  to  Washington  to  work 
out  plans  to  overcome  the  industrial  depression.  It 
was  understood  that  the  President  was  opposed  to 
a  reduction  of  wages  in  the  big  industries,  and  that 
the  conference  tenatively  agreed  to  maintain  the 
then  existing  wage  scale  as  far  as  practical.  Re¬ 
cently  Representative  Condon,  of  Rhode  Island, 
raised  the  question  of  maintaining  wages  at  an  al¬ 
ternative  of  closing  down  a  business  that  could  not 
be  operated  at  present  scale  of  wages.  To  this  Sec¬ 
retary  Lament,  wrote  that  some  industries  are  now 
“faced  with  the  prospect  of  closing  down  altogether, 
and  thus  creating  more  unemployment,  or,  alterna¬ 
tively,  seeking  temporary  reductions.”  This  seemed 
to  be  a  reversal  of  the  administration  policy.  But 
the  next  day  President  Hoover  authorized  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  original  policy  of  the  administration 
remained  unchanged. 

In  the  meantime  the  railroads  are  asking  permis¬ 
sion  to  increase  freight  rates  15  per  cent.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  roads  insists  that  the  increase  of  in¬ 
come  is  necessary  to  maintain  their  labor  schedules 
and  other  expenses. 

The  day  the  President’s  statement  was  given  out, 
the  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  voted  to  reduce  its  annual  dividend  from  7  to 
4  per  cent,  and  to  reduce  salaries.  Whether  this  is 
to  include  wages  of  workmen  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  determined.  But  it  is  intimated  that  the 
wage  reduction  is  a  probability  unless  early  Fall 
conditions  show  an  improvement. 

The  trouble  with  attempts  by  the  government  to 
regulate  business  is  that  no  matter  how  good  the  in¬ 
tentions,  it  can  favor  one  class  only  at  the  expense 
of  another.  No  one  who  works  in  big  corporate  es¬ 
tablishments  under  trade  organizations  gets  any 
larger  share  of  the  wealth  he  helps  produce  than 
he  earns.  The  evidence  tends  to  show  that  he  gets 
less.  But  just  why  should  the  government  protect 
these  big  enterprise  laborers,  including  railroad 
workers,  and  neglect  a  far  greater  number  of  work¬ 
ers  in  smaller  enterprises?  Why  should  freight  rates 
to  farmers  be  increased  15  per  cent  to  keep  up  the 
wages  of  railroad  employes,  while  the  men  who 
work  the  farms  get  no  protection  whatever,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  obliged  to  furnish  food  and  raw 
material  to  the  industries  at  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
drop  in  prices?  It  is  admitted  that  railroads  are 
having  their  troubles  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  they 
often  get  more  for  hauling  a  unit  of  a  crop  to  mar¬ 
ket  than  the  farmer  gets  for  producing  it.  Some¬ 
times  the  farmer  gets  nothing  and  must  pay  the 
freight  besides. 

If  the  administration  could  act  as  the  big  father 
to  all  industries  and  all  workers  and  insure  to  each 
an  equitable  share  of  the  products  its  interference 
might  be  helpful.  Improvement  of  laws  and  ad¬ 
ministration  to  that  end  could  well  be  made  more 
equitable  than  they  now  are.  But  favors  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  one  group  or  another  at  intervals  has  never 
failed  in  the  long  run  to  bring  disaster  to  those  who 
work  either  in  the  industries  or  on  the  farms. 


Speak  Up  Now 

SENATOR  Capper  has  recently  said  that  farmers 
in  the  Middle  West  look  to  the  men  in  power  to 
improve  farm  marketing  conditions.  He  broadly 
intimates  that  unless  something  is  done  the  rulers 
will  be  replaced  through  farm  votes.  This  intima¬ 
tion  is  converted  into  confident  assurances  by  pro¬ 
moters  of  political  opinions  who  would  like  to  see  a 
man  of  their  choice  as  successor  to  President  Hoo¬ 
ver.  This  same  view  has  been  expressed  in  snappy 
phrases  in  farm  correspondence  from  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  from  these  expres¬ 
sions  of  personal  opinions.  Sometimes  citizens  vote 
with  more  spirit  to  reprove  an  officer  in  power  than 
to  reward  a  candidate  with  a  known  record  of  ser¬ 
vices.  But  the  next  national  election  is  yet  15 
months  off,  and  it  seems  idle  to  make  predictions  at 
this  time. 

B.v  this  time  it  would  seem  that  the  futility  of 
changing  from  one  party  to  another  must  be  appar¬ 
ent  to  farmers  everywhere.  So-called  farm  relief 
was  the  dominating  factor  in  the  1928  campaign. 
Neither  side  had  any  definite  plan.  The  farm  planks 
in  the  party  platforms  were  vague  enough  to  admit 
of  any  interpretation  a  spokesman  cared  to  read 
into  them.  For  the  last  50  years  farmers  have 
swung  from  one  party  to  the  other  to  punish  de¬ 


fault  or  to  gain  promised  legislation.  They  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  a  temporary  triumph.  But 
the  difference  in  results  could  never  be  determined 
without  a  pair  of  steelyards.  The  experiences  have 
been  the  same  whether  in  State  or  national  elec¬ 
tions.  When  there  has  been  any  attempt  to  make 
good  on  pre-election  promises  by  the  successful 
party,  the  legislation  was  loaded  down  with  “jok¬ 
ers”  which  made  it  futile,  if  not  actually  harmful 
to  the  farm. 

From  this  long  record  of  experiences  we  con¬ 
clude  that  if  farmers  of  the  West  look  for  efficient 
relief  measures  from  rulers  in  power  or  from  new 
rulers  which  they  may  vote  into  power  they  are 
foredoomed  to  new  disappointments.  No  party  and 
no  candidate  for  the  Presidency  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  has  any  definite  farm  program.  None  of 
them  will  have  a  plan  that  will  tie  him  down  to 
anything  for  which  he  can  be  held  responsible. 

The  time  to  make  up  farm  demands  is  now.  The 
spokesmen  to  formulate  them  are  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  Then  parties  and  candidates  would  approve 
or  disapprove  them  and  farmers  could  vote  accord¬ 
ingly.  With  the  balance  of  power  in  their  hands 
they  would  be  sure  of  the  indorsement  of  one  party 
with  a  fair  chance  of  winning  the  approval  of  both 
parties  and  their  candidates.  We  have  left  this 
work  to  parties  and  politicians  for  a  half  century. 
They  have  failed  us.  Economically  speaking  our 
backs  are  now  to  the  wall.  Not  only  so  but  the 
plight  of  the  great  agricultural  industry  has  broken 
down  the  commercial,  financial  and  transportation 
structures  of  the  country,  not  to  say  of  the  world. 
Farmers  are  abundantly  able  to  state  their  own 
needs  in  their  own  plain,  straightforward  language. 
Now  is  the  time.  Let  us  do  it  ourselves. 


The  Prices  Were  Reversed 

IN  OUR  report  of  June  milk  prices  we  quoted 
League  deductions  at  6c  for  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness  and  10c  for  expense.  The  correct  quota¬ 
tion  was  10c  for  certificates  and  6c  for  expenses,  re¬ 
versing  the  figures.  This  was  a  clerical  error  which 
was  not  discovered  in  time  for  correction. 


Government  Apple  Grades 

EW  U.  S.  Standards  for  Apples  have  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  former 
grades  applied  only  to  apples  packed  in  containers 
other  than  the  northwestern  apple  box.  The  new 
grades  take  in  northwestern  and  eastern  apples,  al¬ 
though  the  extra  fancy  grade  of  the  Northwest  does 
not  appear  in  the  new  standards.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  1931  standards  and  the  former 
standards  are  as  follows:  A  new  LT.  S.  Hail  Grade 
has  been  inserted ;  this  is  exactly  the  same  in  its 
requirements  as  U.  S.  No.  1  except  that  “hail  marks 
where  the  skin  has  not  been  broken  and  well-healed 
hail  marks  where  the  skin  has  been  broken  shall  be 
permitted  provided  the  apples  are  fairly  well 
formed.”  The  new  grades  mention  specifically  the 
following  defects :  Internal  browning,  internal 
breakdown,  and  scald.  No  visible  waterc-ore  is  now 
permitted  in  U.  S.  Fancy  or  U.  S.  No.  1  Drought 
spot  is  added,  although  its  interpretation  will  likely 
vary  in  different  sections.  No  unhealed  broken 
skins  are  now  allowed  in  U.  S.  Utility.  The  russet- 
ing  percentages  and  definitions  have  been  somewhat 
changed  for  clarity.  A  complete  list  of  the  new 
grades  includes  LT.  8.  Fancy.  Ik  8.  No.  1.  U.  S.  Com¬ 
mercial,  U.  S.  No.  1  Early,  U.  S.  Utility  Early,  the 
various  combination  grades,  and  U.  S.  Hail  Grade, 
the  new  member.  While  there  seems  to  be  some 
opinion  that  there  were  already  too  many  grades 
before  the  Hail  Grade  was  added,  in  general  the 
changes  are  progressive  and  tend  to  clarify  the 
previous  standards.  It  should  he  emphasized  that 
decay  before  packing  is  a  defect  and  definitely 
places  the  apples  out  of  grade  if  it  exceeds  more 
than  1  per  cent  scald,  or  decay  developing  after  being 
in  storage  or  in  transit  affect  the  condition  only,  not 
the  grade.  Complete  information  concerning  the 
new  U.  S.  Standard  Apple  Grades  may  be  secured 
from  the  marketing  officials  in  each  State. 


The  Potato  Spraying  Job 

IN  THE  days  of  our  great-grandfathers,  potato 
culture  was  mainly  a  matter  of  planting,  cul¬ 
tivation,  digging  and  picking  up.  All  of  these  jobs 
have  to  be  done  now,  although,  in  commercial  cul¬ 
ture,  machinery  has  largely  displaced  hand  work 
with  planters,  cultivators,  diggers  and  graders.  But 
on  modern  potato  culture  has  fallen  a  task  more 
serious  than  any  our  ancestors  knew— spraying  to 
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ward  off  disease.  Doctoring  the  bugs  is  easy,  but 
prevention  of  the  numerous  blights  is  not.  Preven¬ 
tion  in  most  cases  means  keeping  the  plants  covered 
with  some  material  antagonistic  to  the  spores  of  the 
blights,  so  that,  when  they  touch  the  leaves  they 
themselves  are  destroyed,  before  gaining  entrance 
into  the  leaf  tissue.  For  blight  prevention  nothing 
has  been  found  to  take  the  place  of  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate-lime  solution,  commonly  known  as  Bordeaux 
mixture,  from  the  location  of  its  discovery  in 
France. 

The  standard  strength  remains,  as  for  many  years, 
in  the  proportion  of  4  IDs.  of  copper  sulphate,  and 
four  of  lime,  dissolved  separately  and  added  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  There  are  commercial  prepara¬ 
tions  of  these  materials  with  poisons  and  nicotine, 
for  those  who  want  to  buy  the  combined  spray.  As 
the  potato  plant  grows  rapidly,  and  no  one  can  tell 
just  when  blight  will  be  on  hand,  spraying  must  be¬ 
gin  early,  and  be  often  enough  to  keep  the  new 
growth  covered,  even  though  no  heavy  rain  washes 
it  off. 

The  common  potato  bug  is  handled  with  arsenic- 
als.  The  Bordeaux  is  a  deterrent  to  the  flea  beetle, 
but  plant  lice,  not  present  dangerously  every  year, 
must  be  looked  after  carefully.  Their  work  is  quick 
and  destructive.  Nicotine  sulphate,  Black  Leaf  40,  a 
pint  to  100  gallons  of  spray,  handles  them  by  con¬ 
tact.  Two  pounds  more  of  lime,’ and  a  soap  solution, 
makes  the  nicotine  stick  better. 


Side  Glances  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

It  has  done  little  but  rain  here  for  the  past  three 
months,  warm  rains,  cold  rains,  hard  rains,  light  rains 
and  drizzles,  until  even  the  chickens  are  growing  webs 
between  their  toes,  and  the  ducks  are  carrying  um¬ 
brellas. 

.  The  farmers  have  had  a  hard  time  getting  their  hay 
into  the  barn  between  showers,  and  as  consequence  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  still  uncut  even  at  this  late  date.  The 
rye  is  all  cut  and  set  up  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
a  good  share  of  it  is  being  thrashed,  straw  pressed  and 
sold,  in  the  field,  thus  saving  the  time  and  trouble  of 
storing  it  in  the  barn  and  then  drawing  it  out  again. 
I  lie  only  drawback  to  this  method  is  that  everyone 
wants  to  thrash  at  the  same  time  and  there  are  not 
enough  thrashing  machines  in  the  county  to  meet  the 
demand.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  been  waiting  two 
weeks  already  and  the  chances  are  they  will  have  to 
waff  two  weeks  more  before  they  can  get  a  machine. 

.  Corn  looks  fairly  good  all  over  the  county  this  year, 
m  spite  of  the  wet  weather  that  has  prevented  the 
growers  from  cultivating  it  as  thoroughly  as  they  would 
have  liked.  Oats  also  have  made  good  growth  this  sea¬ 
son  and  are  nearly  ready  to  cut. 

Eggs  are  selling  here  for  30c  a  dozen  wholesale,  and 
3oc  retail;  broilers,  22c  live  weight;  July  milk.  iy2e 
lb.;  best  butter,  25c  lb.;  huckleberries.  12c  qt. ;  red 
raspberries,  20c;  dark  red,  15c;  sweet  corn,  20c  doz. 

There  is  some  talk  hereabout  of  raising  Winter  wheat 
in  place  of  rye  next  year,  for  they  point  out  the  fact 
that  even  though  there  is  no  market  for  it,  they  can  at 
least  feed  .it  to  the  livestock  and  poultry,  while  rye  is 
good  for  little  else  than  flour.  james  h.  kxapp. 


Foreign  Fruit  Crops  and  Markets 

In  Canada  the  apple  crop  is  expected  to  be  larger 
than  last  year.  Present  indications  point  to  a  larger 
deciduous  crop  in  Europe  as  a  whole  than  last  year, 
according  to  a  cable  from  Fred  A.  Motz,  fruit  specialist 
in  Europe  for  the  foreign  service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Apples  are  not  abundant  but  promise  a 
moderate  crop.  A  very  good  pear  crop  is  in  prospect 
in  most  European  countries. 

The  July  1  estimate  places  the  1931  apple  crop  in 
Canada  at  3.745,000  barrels  compared  with  3.166,000 
barrels  in  1930  and  the  five-year  average,  1925-1929, 
of  3.182,000  barrels.  The  increase  over  1930  is  due  to 
the  larger  barreled  apple  crop  in  prospect  in  Eastern 
Canada.  The  boxed  apple  crop  in  British  Columbia  is 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  1930.  Scab  had 
been  prevalent  in  some  areas  of  Canada  and  some  have 
experienced  a  heavy  drop  due  to  the  dry  weather,  but 
as  a  whole,  the  apple  crop  conditions  in  Canada  are 
generally  satisfactory.  The  1931  pear  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  340.000  bushels  against  437.000  bushels  last 
season.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  smaller  Ontario 
crop  this  season.  The  pear  crop  in  British  Columbia 
will  be  about  the  same  or  a  little  larger  than  last 
season. 

Present  indications  point  to  moderate  apple  and  pear 
crops  in  England  and  Wales.  Considerable  injury  has 
occurred  to  the  apple  crop  due  to  insects,  disease  and 
heavy  drop  of  fruit.  Indications  are  that  early  cook¬ 
ing  varieties,  Bromley’s  Seedling  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pip¬ 
pin  will  be  poor  to  fair  crops  and  Worcester  Pearmain 
fair  to  good. 


From  Saratoga  County,  New  York 

I  always  take  interest  in  reading  accounts  from  the 
different  localities  but  have  seen  nothing  from  this 
county  for  some  time. 

We  have  had  one  of  the  finest  growing  seasons  in  a 
number  of  years.  Farmers  are  happy  over  the  crop 
prospects,  but  prices  are  low.  I  think  fruit  will  not  be 
very  plentiful.  At  present  we  are  having  heavy  rains, 
the  rains  hindering  the  making  of  hay.  Corn  and 
oats  are  promising. 

We  are  all  proud  of  good  crops,  but  the  best  one  we 
can  raise  is  a  crop  of  wide-awake  citizens  and  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  just  the  one  to  set  them  right,  especially 
so  in  that  editorial  concerning  the  wiping  out  of  coun¬ 
ty  divisions.  The  present  form  of  county  government 
has  served  us  well  for  the  past  hundred  years  or  more. 
It  is  not  the  present  form  of  county  government  that 
needs  changing;  it  is  the  people.  When  the  farmers 
arouse  and  put  honest  men  in  office,  as  I  think  they 
will  very  soon,  we  will  hear  less  complaint  about  high 
taxes  and  concentrating  of  county  government.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  been  good  at  guarding  their  liberties  in  the 
past  and  I  believe  they  will  be  in  the  future.  M.  h.  d. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Wyoming 

Where  the  principal  industry  of  an  en¬ 
tire  State  is  sheep-raising  it  can  readily 
be  appreciated  that  present  price  levels 
of  mutton  and  wool  are  not  conducive  to 
an  optimistic  viewpoint.  King  Bros., 
famous  sheep  ranch  at  Laramie,  Wyo., 
has  been  under  the  same  management 
45  years.  “Joe”  King  told  me  while  I 
was  there  that  present  prices  were  the 
lowest  they  had  ever  been  forced  to  take. 
They  had  just  finished  shearing  and  dip¬ 
ping  18,000  head  of  Rambouillets  and 
Corriedales.  The  wool  is  packed  in  bags 
containing  about  350  lbs.  of  wool.  each. 
In  dipping  they  use  an  arsenical  dip  and 
run  the  sheep  through  a  shower  spray. 
About  35  per  cent  of  their  flock  are 
Rambouillets  and  about  05  per  cent  are 
Corriedales.  The  ranch  includes  100,000 
acres.  It  requires  about  four  acres  of 
land  to  carrv  one  mature  sheep  oue  year. 
They  have  22  driven  wells  on  the  ranch, 
on  the  hack  range  there  is  an  average  of 
one  running  spring  every  one-fourth  mile. 
During  the  Summer  each  herder  takes 
care  of  1.250  ewes  and  their  lambs,  in 
the  Winter  he  looks  after  2,500  head. 
The  herders  have  cabins  to  live  in  during 
the  Winter.  They  are  furnished  a  wag¬ 
on,  team,  dog,  board  and  $75  per  month. 
Somtimes  the  herders  stay  out  four 
months  at  a  stretch,  with  no  company 
except  the  dog 'and  sheep. 

While  it  frequently  gets  40  and  some¬ 
times  50  below  zero  in  the  Winter.  20 
below  is  a  more  common  average.  It  is, 
however,  a  dry  cold  and  not  disagreeable. 
Even  in  the  Winter  under  these  extreme 
conditions  it  is  unnecessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  range.  The  wind  blows  so  hard, 
and  the  snow  is  so  dry  it  is  just  like 
powder.  It  blows  across  the  range  and 
leaves  it  clean,  so  the  sheep  can  graze. 
The  range  grasses  have,  of  course,  cured 
right  on  top  of  the  ground  into  nutritious 
hay.  These  wind-drifts  of  snow  blow  into 
the  canyons  and  frenquently  do  not  com¬ 
pletely  melt  off  during  the  entire  Sum¬ 
mer.  Everything  is  frozen  solid  from  No¬ 
vember  until  April.  During  this  time  the 
only  water  the  sheep  receive  is  from  the 
snow  which  they  eat.  About  15  per  cent 
of  King  Bros,  lambs  are  culled  in  the 
Fall  and  fed  out.  The  rest  are  raised 
for  sale  and  breeding.  Their  clip  this 
year  was  about  200.000  lbs.,  and  was  in¬ 
dependently  marketed.  It  sold  for  an 
average  of  approximately  14  cents.  This 
is  just  about  equivalent  to  the  tariff  on 
wool. 

Wyoming  sheep  are  produced  on  more 
of  a  wool  basis  than  those  in  Montana, 
which  are  more  on  an  ewe  and  lamb 
basis.  The  Rambouillet  and  Corriedale 
are  therefore  the  most  popular  top 
crosses  here.  Lincolns  are  also  used. 
Where  the  swing  is  toward  a  lamb  pro¬ 
duction  basis  the  popular  crosses  are 
Hampshires  and  Soutlulowns.  All  of 
these  crosses  are  made  on  the  so-called 
native  western  ewes ;  these  ewes  are 
practically  100  per  cent  smootli-bodied 
fine  wools,  carrying  a  predominance  of 
Rambouillet  blood.  The  B  type  Ram¬ 
bouillet  is  not  popular  in  any  of  the  great 
sheep-producing  States,  the  sheep-men 
want  a  large  frame,  smooth-bodied  C 
type  Rambouillet  ram  for  their  top  cross, 
and  if  purebred  or  grade  ewes  are  being 
purchased  the  O  type  Rambouillet  ewe 
gets  the  preference. 

The  Experiment  Station,  at  Laramie, 
is  now  conducting  a  test  with  different 
breeds  for  top  crossing  on  western  ewes. 
They  are  using  Hampshire,  Southdown, 
Corriedale,  Lincoln  and  Rambouillet 
rams  for  this  work.  The  results  will  be 
considered  from  both  a  mutton  and  wool 
basis.  The  first  year’s  lamb  crop  has 
been  produced,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
consider  wool  until  next  Spring.  From 
the  lamb  production  angle  they  rank 
Hampshire,  Southdown,  about  the  same ; 
with  Corriedale  and  Rambouillets  about 
the  same  for  second  place,  and  Lincolns 


next.  The  fact  that  Wyoming  does  not 
have  an  early  range  like  Idaho,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Montana  has  necessarily 
caused  them  to  place  more  emphasis  on 
wool.  The  Wyoming  lambs  are  not  mar¬ 
keted  before  September,  and  are  mostly 


sold  as  feeders.  They  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  our  western  feeder  lambs 
that  are  purchased  by  eastern  feeders  in 
the  Fall  on  the  central  and  eastern  live¬ 
stock  markets. 

The  Rambouillet  and  Hampshire  are 
decidedly  predominant  in  all  the  range 
sheep  States.  Because  of  this  reason 


these  two  breeds  were  made  the  basis  of 
a  series  of  studies  by  the  Wyoming  Sta¬ 
tion  to  ascertain  the  various  points  of 
excellence  by  which  judges  select  prize¬ 
winning  individuals  at  the  Chicago  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Show.  The  Ram¬ 
bouillet  studies  show  that  champions  for 
the  past  three  years  were  not  above  the 
breed  fleece  average,  and  it  may  there¬ 
fore  be  assumed  that  the  deciding  factor 
or  factors  in  their  selection  for  cham¬ 
pionship  honors  rested  in  characteristics 


other  than  fleece.  The  Hampshire  studies 
have  just  been  completed  and  cover 
studies  of  what  constitutes  a  typical 
Hampshire  carcass  and  fleece,  and  which 
points  receive  the  greatest  emphasis  in 
the  show-ring  selection  of  Hampshires 
for  prize-winning  honors.  The  sheep 
used  in  the  study  include  all  Hampshires 


of  lamb  and  yearling  age  winning  pre¬ 
miums  in  the  individual  classes  at  the 
1930  International  Livestock  Exposition 
Chicago. 

The  studies  show  that  the  first-place 
yearling  ram  yielded  the  finest,  most 
dense,  and  highest  crimped  fleece  in  his 
class.  The  first-place  yearling  ewe  was 
above  average  in  density  and  fineness  and 
about  average  in  crimp.  None  of  the 
ewes  were  as  dense  or  as  fine  as  the  best 
rams,  but  one  of  them,  the  fourth-place 
ewe,  showed  11.38  crimps  per  inch  of 
fiber,  which  was  the  highest  number  of 
crimps  in  the  entire  study.  The  finest 
fibers  in  all  classes  measured  8.84  ten- 
thousands  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  coarsest  12.70.  The  most  dense  sam¬ 
ple  analyzed  13,352  fibers  to  the  square 
inch,  and  the  least  dense  4,044.  The 
greatest  number  of  crimps  per  inch  was 
11.38  and  the  least  G.62.  These  were  all 
mid-shoulder  samples.  There  was  not  a 
dark-skinned  sheep  in  the  money  at  the 
last  International.  It  seems  probable 
that  scale  was  a  point  of  considerable 
consequence  in  the  ratings  of  the  judge. 
The  measurement  values  indicate  that  in 
general  a  sheep  that  is  average  in  most 
of  its  measurements  but  excellent  in  some 
of  them  is  apt  to  receive  a  high  rating  in 
the  show  ring.  The  measurements  and 
ratios  that  had  to  do  with  the  rear  quar¬ 
ters  seemed  to  be  more  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  class  x-atings  than  any  of 
the  other  points.  For  the  most  part,  the 
more  fine  and  dense  fleeces  occurred  on 
the  Hampshires  placed  highest  in  the 
show-ring. 

With  beef  cattle  the  station  is  giving 
its  present  attention  to  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  general  management  and  a  study 
of  feeding  conditions  as  practiced  in  the 
Big  Horn  Basin.  Ideal  feeding  condi¬ 
tions  exist  there  as  the  district  is  plen¬ 
tifully  supplied  with  both  cattle  and  feed. 
An  average  daily  rati.011  in  this  section 
for  a  yearling  steer  on  full  feed  is:  Wet 
beet  pulp,  70  lbs.;  Alfalfa  hay,  14  lbs.; 
barley,  2.5,  and  cottonseed  cake,  .8  lb. 
Thus  it  is  seen  western-fed  steers  run 
relatively  light  on  the  grain  ration.  The 
best  results  obtained  the  past  Winter, 
where  records  were  kept,  was  made  by 
IT.  M.  Mortensen,  of  Cowler,  Wyo.  His 
steers  had  an  average  initial  weight  of 
668  lbs.,  and  a  final  weight  of  1,070  lbs., 
made  in  161  days.  Their  average  daily 
ration  was :  Wet  beet  pulp,  67.04 ;  Al¬ 
falfa,  8.88 ;  bai-ley,  3.83 ;  oats,  .57 ; 
wheat,  .50;  cottonseed  cake,  .76,  and 
corn  silage,  6.85  lbs.  This  was  his  ini¬ 
tial  attempt  at  feeding  steers. 

The  Holley  Sugar  Company,  of  Tor- 
rington,  Wyo.,  follows  the  practice  of 
purchasing  several  thousand  head  of 
yearling  and  two-year-old  steers  and  hav¬ 
ing  ranchers  feed  them  out,  using  large 
quantities  of  their  by-products.  The 
steers  are  fed  on  contract.  Reports  are 
just  complete  on  this  year’s  feeding  pro¬ 
ject.  They  fed  by  this  system  3,553 
steers  the  past  Winter,  for  an  avei-age 
of  116  days,  and  an  average  total  gain 
per  head  of  269.6  lbs.  The  total  gain  so 
produced  was  954,637  lbs.,  under  contract 
they  bought  these  finished  steers  for  an 
average  of  9.817  cents  per  pound,  or  a 
total  of  $93,718.56  for  the  total  pounds 
gained.  As  these  cattle  were  laid  in  at 
eight  cents  the  sugar  company  will  lose 
between  $40  and  $50  per  head  on  these 
steers  this  season. 

Dairying  is  decidedly  a  minor  livestock 
industry  in  this  State.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  about  70,000  head  of  dairy  cattle, 
mostly  Ilolsteins,  in  Wyoming.  When  it 
is  considered  that  the  total  population  is 
only  about  300,000  it  is  seen  that  they 
are  meeting  their  milk  requirements. 
There  is  very  little  bovine  tuberculosis, 
but  considerable  infectious  abortion  in 
the  State.  Buttei'fat  is  selling  for  about 
25  cents  per  pound. 

A  recent  report  shows  there  are  many 
sections  in  Wyoming  where  corn  is  not 
adapted.  Hog  feeders  in  these  sections 
follow  the  general  practice  when  corn 
has  failed  of  disposing  of  their  hogs  at 
a  light  weight.  Such  hogs  usually  sell  at 
a  very  low  price.  Recent  tests  here 
show  that  small  grains,  particularly  bar¬ 
ley,  can  be  profitably  substituted  for 
corn  in  a  fattening  ration,  when  bal¬ 
anced  with  tankage.  Ground  native  hull 
barley  was  worth  on  the  average  almost 
as  much  as  corn  on  a  pound  for  pound 
basis. 

Yellowstone  Park  is  Wyoming’s  big 


“Joe”  King  holding  his  prize-winning  Rambouillet  ram.  This  ram  as  a  two-year-old 
on  last  years  show  circuit  won  first  at  nine  leading  fairs. 


The  bears  are  numerous  and  friendly  in  Yellowstone  Parle.  This  black  she-bear  is 

begginy  for  her  dinner. 


“Old  Faithful  Geyser ,”  playing.  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming.  This  geyser 
while  not  the  highest  or  most  spectacular  in  the  park  is  noted  for  the  regularity  of 
its  play.  It  plays  for  about  four  minutes,  at  60  to  HO-minute  intervals. 


Corriedale  rams  at  King  Bros.,  Laramie,  Wyo.  The  ram  on  the  right  carries  more 
scale  and  stretch  and  represents  the  type  more  popular  ivith  the  western  range  men. 
The  ram  on  the  left  is  more  compact  and  blocky,  and  represents  the  type  mote 
popular  ivith  eastern  and  corn-belt  sheep-men. 


These  yearling  Hereford  steers  were  recently  finished  at  Laramie,  Wyo..  on  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  ration  of  80  lbs.  of  ivet  beet  pulp,  10  lbs.  of  Alfalfa,  2.5  lbs.  of  mixed 
barley  and  oats,  and  1  lb.  of  cottonseed  cake.  They  made  a  daily  gain  of  2  lbs.  per 
head.  Their  net  market  selling  price  was  $7.10. 
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tourist  attraction.  While  the  park  does 
not  officially  open  until  June  15,  cars  are 
admitted  and  all  the  attractions  are 
available  weeks  before  that  date.  The 
eahins  and  hotels  are  not  open,  however, 
and  the  bus  lines  are  inoperative  until 
the  official  opening.  Trout  fishing  is  per¬ 
mitted  after  .Tune  1  and  is  much  better 
in  the  early  season.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  fisherman's  paradise.  Bears  are 
friendly  and  numerous,  and  “Old  Faith¬ 
ful  Geyser”  plays  regularly. 


Calf  Club  Work  in  Eastern 
Colorado 


One  of  the  most  important  calf  club 
developments  within  the  Ayrshire  breed 
i«  the  recent  shipment  of  two  carloads  of 
heifer  calves  for  calf  club  purposes  to 
farmers  in  Northeastern  Colorado,  in 
Logan,  Sedgwick,  Phillips,  and  Adams 
counties.  The  calves  were  furnished  by 
breeders  of  Southwestern  New  York  and 
Ohio,  and  were  delivered  in  two  carloads 
to  Sterling  and  Haxtun,  Colo.  T.  P. 
Whittaker,  representing  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders’  Association,  secured  the  or¬ 
ders,  selected  the  calves,  cared  for  both 
carloads  in  transit  and  co-operated  with 
the  local  committee  in  the  distribution 
of  the  animals  to  the  club  members. 

Two  vears  ago  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association  shipped  50  heifers  from  New 
York  State  to  a  newly  organized  calf  club 
in  the  community  around  Sterling.  Colo. 
In  the  meantime  these  heifers  have  been 
well  fed.  have  freshened  and  have  proved 
a  superior  lot  of  milkers,  with  good  ud¬ 
ders  and  teats.  Because  of  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  initial  shipment  there  came 


the  present  response. 

County  Agricultural  Agent  James  E. 
Morrison,  of  Sterling;  .Tolm  TV.  Knifton. 
Ayrshire  breeder  of  Sterling,  and  Tom 
Crist,  an  enthusiastic  leader  in  the  Ilax- 
tun  territory  were  responsible  for  the 
local  arrangements.  In  addition,  H.  A. 
Sandhouse,  County  Agricultural  Agent  of 
Adams  County,  Colo.,  was  instrumental 
in  placing  a  trio  of  heifers  in  his  county. 
Although  funds  were  available  for  financ¬ 
ing  the  project  through  a  group  of  Ster¬ 
ling  business  men  and  the  Bank  of  Ster¬ 
ling,  a  large  number  of  the  new  owners 
paid  cash  for  their  heifers. 

The  calves  were  shipped  from  Glean, 

N.  Y.  and  from  Polk.  O.  A  total  of  44 
calves  were  loaded  in  the  New  York 
State  car,  which  was  destined  for  Ster¬ 
ling.  while  there  were  35  in  the  Ohio  ear 
for  Haxtun.  The  calves  in  the  shipment 
were  a  choice  lot,  representing  some  very 
dependable  lines  of  breeding.  They  were 
in  good  thrifty  condition  when  loaded 
and  made  the  trip  with  very  little  shrink¬ 
age  and  no  accidents. 

New  York  State  breeders  who  fur¬ 
nished  calves  were  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  War¬ 
ren  Faulkner,  Sinclairville ;  Howard  F. 
James.  Sinclairville;  G.  IT.  Foster  and 
Son,  Cherry  Creek ;  C.  G.  Hallett,  Cherry 
Creek;  Harry  Perry,  Almond;  Neil  Clark, 
Friendship;  Charles  B.  Phillips  and  Son, 
Ellicottville ;  C.  TI.  Bartlett,  Kanona  ;  TI. 

O.  Dennis,  Jasper ;  TV.  S.  Marsh,  (  ame- 
ron  ;  John  P.  Atherton,  Adrian ;  Ray  \  an 
Skiver.  South  Canisteo ;  G.  I.  Cotton, 
Est.,  Friendship ;  B.  E.  Berger,  Green¬ 
wood  ;  I.  D.  Karr.  Almond ;  McKeen 
County  Home,  Smethport,  Pa.;  Charles 
TI.  Near,  ITorseheads :  Charles  Anties, 
Pine  City;  Harrison  B.  Toby,  Lindly ; 
and  S.  N.  Stimson,  Spencer. 


4-H  Clubs  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  from  all 
over  New  York  State  will  be  housed  m 
t  heir  own  building  at  the  State  T  air 
grounds  the  week  of  September  7  to  1-. 
The  $250,000  structure  which  was  opened 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  1930  State  Fair  proved  one  of  the 
chief  points  of  interest  of  the  entire  fair. 

In  this  model  structure  will  be  found 
the  exhibits  of  the  youthful  farmers,  who 
have  met  the  minimum  requirements  ot 
the  projects  for  which  they  are  enrolled. 
These  exhibits  have  been  grown,  made 
or  prepared  by  the  exhibitors  during  the 
current  year  ‘  and  are  accompanied  by 
labels  of  certification.  . 

The  4-H  assembly  at  the  State  lair 
has  been  named  Camp  Pyrke,  after  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  and  the  fair  management 
has  provided  sleeping  and  eating  quarters 
for  the  members  during  their  stay.  Camp 
supervisors  will  be  on  duty  to  safeguard 
the  members  while  they  are  in  Syracuse, 
and  physicians  and  nurses  will  be  at 
hand. 

A  delightful  program  has  been  worked 
out  for  the  young  visitors.  An  educa¬ 
tional  tour  taking  advantage  of  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  fair  and  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  leadership  in  4-TI  club  activities 
has  been  arranged  for  the  week.  Physical 
welfare  activities  will  also  be  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  trained  leaders. 
A  high  spot  in  the  program  of  the  4-TI 
clubs  at  the  State  Fair  will  be  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet,  which  this  year  will  be 
held  in  the  new  building. 


Wheat  for  Dairy  Cows 

At  the  Ohio  Station  a  ration  made  up 
of  wheat,  three  parts ;  oats,  three  parts  ; 
and  one  part  each  of  corn,  bran,  and  oil- 
meal  proved  just  as  good  as  one  in  which 
corn  was  used  in  place  of  the  wheat. 
Corn  silage  and  hay  furnished  the  rough- 
age.  The  cows  on  the  wheat  ration  pro¬ 
duced  a  little  more  milk  and  fat  than  did 
those  on  the  corn  ration ;  however,  the 
cows  on  the  corn  ration  gained  more  in 


weight  than  did  those  on  the  wheat 
ration. 

Th*e  four  highest  producing  cows  in  the 
experiment  averaged.  50.1  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  per  month  on  the  wheat  ration  and 
48  lbs.  on  the  corn  ration.  In  general, 
these  cows  showed  the  same  tendency  as 
the  main  group  in  respect  to  butterfat 
test  and  liveweight  gains. 

Another  group  of  10  cows  was  fed  over 
a  period  of  195  days,  October  10  to  May 
1,  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of  wheat, 
four  parts ;  oats,  three  parts ;  bran,  one 
part,  and  oilmeal,  two  parts.  Mixed  hay 
was  the  only  roughage.  The  cows  in  this 
group  were  in  various  stages  of  lacta¬ 
tion.  To  all  appearances  the  cows  suffered 
no  ill  effects  from  such  heavy  wheat  feed¬ 
ing  during  the  Winter  period.  The  av¬ 
erage  monthly  butterfat  production  of  five 
cows  freshening  while  on  this  ration  was 
approximately  42.1  lbs.  for  the  first  few 
months. 


! 


Illinois  State  Fair, 
—  Missouri  State  Fair, 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  3-7. — International  Baby  Chick 
Convention,  Louisville,  Ivy. 

Aug.  5. — Vegetable  Growers’  Annual 
Field  Day,  Waltham  Field  Station, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Cedar  Hill, 
Wlaltham,  Mass. 

Aug.  13-14. — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Conference,  Vermont  State  College,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Y  t. 

Aug.  14. — Dairy  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  Annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Aug.  19.— Annual  Field  Day,  Mt. 
Carmel  Farm,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Aug.  21. — Orchard  Day,  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  22-29. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Aug.  22-29. 

Sedalia,  Mo. 

Aug.  24-26.  —  Pennsylvania  Potato 
Growers’  Association,  Potato  Exposition, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col- 
lcgc,  l/cl. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  28-Sept.  12. — Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  5, — Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  5.  —  Ohio  State  Fair, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  2-4. — Middlesex  County,  Conn., 
4-H  Club  Fair,  Middletown.  Conn. 

Sept.  5-12. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Sept.  5-12. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sept.  6-12.  —  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Sept.  7-12. — New  York  State  Fair. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  . 

Sept.  7-12.  —  Maryland  State  Fair, 
Timonium,  Md. 

Sept.  7-13. — New  Jersey  State  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  20-26. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Sept.  23-25. — Twentieth  Annual  Flow¬ 
er  Show,  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Wm.  G.  Ellis,  sec- 
retary,  61  Grant  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  3. — Sixth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  Show  at  the  Allegheny  Country 
Club  Show  grounds,  Sewickley  Heights, 
Pa.  Judge  will  be  W.  K.  Hepburn,  of 
Fellowship  Farms,  Anselma,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-16 — .Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison,  Wis. 

Dec.  8-10. — Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman.  Sharon,  Conn. 

Jan.  18-22.  1932. — Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  2-5,  1932.  —  New  York  State 
Grange,  annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Livestock  Sales 

Aug.  6. — Guernseys ;  heifer  sale,  Ard- 
na-Clachan  Farm,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Aug.  25.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  9th  Annual  Sale,  Pomfret 
Center,  Vt.  D.  TI.  Rikert,  sale  manager, 
So.  Royalton,  Vt. 

Aug.  26. — Holsteins ;  30th  Earlville, 
N.  Y..  Sale.  R.  Austin  Backus,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  4.  —  Guernseys ;  Buena  Vista 
Farm  Guernsey,  F.  I’.  Choate,  Wind¬ 
sor.  Vt. 

Sept.  21. — Holsteins;  First  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Capitol  Sale,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R. 
Austin  Backus,  sale  manager.  Mexico, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Holsteins;  Fall  Consignment 
Sale,  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  R.  H. 
Fleming,  chairman,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins ;  Ulster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale.  Albert  Kurdt,  secretary, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  SALE 

of  the 

Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders*  Assn. 

at 

Pomfret  Center,  Vt.,  Tuesday,  Aug.  25 

50-HEAD  OF  HIGH  CLASS  JERSEYS-50 

selected  especially  for  this  sale  by  our 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Fieldman. 

Send  for  Catalog 

D.  H.  RIKERT,  Sales  Mgr.  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


Chard  and  garden  beets  are  closely 
elated,  and  are  both  subject  to  attack 
iy  many  of  the  same  insects  and  dis¬ 
uses.  Chard  is  believed  to  have  been 
me  of  the  earliest  vegetables  cultivated. 


|  GUERNSEYS  | 

Foremost  Guernseys 

All  Hges,  botli  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  anu  over. 

Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Dutchess  Co.  ,)NsY. 

"TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYQ 

1  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptions!  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITKVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Parmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 

j  .V  AYRSHIRES 

We  are  in  the  market  for  25  to  40 

Bred  Ayrshire  Heifers  H'TyL™* 

These  heifers  must  be  unbred,  tuberculin  and  blood 
tested.  Anyone  interested  write  us  as  to  quality,  breed¬ 
ing  and  price. 

ASH  GROV  E  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

j  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

HIGH  G 11  A I1E  TV n 4 nxr  Eavaic  PO  K 

A  REGISTERED  WHlry  LOWS  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 

WANTPn  —  By  Private  party  —  t0  buy  oc  pnw<J 

nUnlLU  an  accredited  herd  of  about  *-0  UUilO 

Grade  or  thoroughbred.  Ayrshires,  Guernseys  or  Jerseys 
preferred.  Address  with  full  information— CHARLES  K. 
DONALDSON,  South  boro  n  V  6 .  Mass.  Tel.  Marlboro  6SMV 

For  Sale— at  Farmer's  nfTf  ¥  fit  ¥717  WI 
prices,  2  outstanding  DGLli  LrtL  lr  L3 
Each  11  months  old — For  particulars  write 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

J  SHEEP  .*.  | 

-  DORSET  and  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

Offering  choice  Rams  (Lambs  &  Yearlings)  suitable 
FTock  headers  or  cross-breeding.  Ewes,  purebred  and 
grades,  at  prices  that  will  make  you  money.  All 
stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &.  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

DU.Li.--J  Scotch  0Loon  The  hardiest  of  all  breeds. 
DlaCKldCcU  Highland  Ollccp  Fine  quality  mutton,  im¬ 
ported  and  home  bred  Hams,  Ewes  and  Lambs,  also 
registered  Southdown  Hams  for  sale.  OAK  GROVE 

FARMS,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Few  selected  Etve  Lambs;  Yearling  and  Lamb  Hams. 

OPHIR  FARM  .  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

^r*“*'*  lit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Farmer’s  RamnchirP  Yearling  and 

Purebred  HdllipMIlI  C  Two-year  old  HdlllS 
by  Imported  Hams  at  $35.00,  $50.00,  $75.00. 

J.  C.  PENNEY  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  Rome  Cap  Cold  $26.00  UP. 
&  SOUTHDOWN  nalllo  lUI  3CUC  Guaranteed 
to  please.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  •  Beaver,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  Chonn  Selected  rams  and  ewe 
HAMPSHIRE  Jllccp  lambs,  yearlings,  2-3-year 
olds.  Frederick  Xeuburger,  Longue  Vue  Farm,  Monroe,  .\.  Y. 

DOGS 

^SED  English  Shepherd  Puppies 

ready  to  ship.  Natural  heel  drivers.  Black  bodies,  tan 
and  white  markings,  tan  spots  over  eyes.  Males  $15.00, 
females  $10.00.  Also  A.  K.  C.  Wire-haired  Fox  Terriers, 
Scottish  Terriers,  Pomeranians  and  Pekingese.; 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM  -  Jelferson,  N.  Y. 

COD  OHC  I  J„l„„  The  kind  that  make  good  pup- 

rUK  0 ALb — Airedales  pies.  2  mouths  old.  Eligible 

for  registration.  IV.  H.  Bannester,  It.F.D.  123,  Essex,  Conn. 

QOLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  ^e^ 

healthy.  Square  deal.  0.  II.  RILEY.  Franklin,  Yermont 

f’OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
G  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Cily,  Pa 

Collie  Puppies  ja^,1,o„h°nwyand 

PED.  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  CROsVuEyvPe°s^*TRNY.  y*rm 

TONGEAKED  BLACK  AND  TAN  COONHOLND 
■SL*  PUPS.  Clifford  Peaeock  Barker,  N.  Y. 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES — Reg.,  splendid  hunters  and 
8  pets.  Reasonable.  Farmhoim,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE — Pedigreed  Cocker  Spaniels,  best,  hunting 

■  type,  good  pets.  Gretia  Farr,  Kriatol,  Vermont 

RABBITS 

Drthh'.U  tf.  QimnliAo  Complete  descriptive  literature, 

flaODIIS  CL  OUppilcS  Albert  Facey,  Jr.f  115-D,  ValleyStream.N.Y. 

HORSES 

C L _  J  D„_‘  .  forchildren,  also  STALLIONS; 

Shetland  romes  makes  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS.  Alwatcr.Obi* 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS 

READY  TO  SHIP 

When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

7- 8  weeks  old,  $3.25  each 

8- 9  weeks  old,  $3.50  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $4.50  ea. 

WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old,  #8.50 
»  weeks  old,  #4.00 
10  weeks  old,  #4.50 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE-YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
Tel.  0496 


EDWARD  BUNZEL 


-PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS- 

STURDY— RUGGED— VIGOROUS 

All  breeds  and  sizes.  Prices  graduate  depending  on 
age  and  development  but  are  elastic  enough  so  every¬ 
one  can  have  some  wonder  pigs.  Snapshots,  accurate 
age.  Health  certificate.  It's  a  safety  zone  operated 
on  the  Golden  Rule  plan.  Let'9  stick  to  the  formula 
that  put  our  dear  old  country  on  the  map.  Have 
some  fat  hogs  “when  Winter  comes.”  Linking  the 
old  with  the  new.  Handsome  boars  all  ages. 

C.  Davis,  Box  II,  Concord,  Mass. 


Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

6-7  weeks  old  $3.76 
8*9  weoks  old  4.00 
10  weeks  old  6.00 

Buy  where  duality  is  never  sacrificed  to  Quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  Quality  boars  and  sows— Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  1  O  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington!.  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4!oO 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  60  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  Dl'ROC  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bred  fast  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
AH  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B.. 
Waltham. 

81to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  Waltham,  Mass. 
Telephone  4459-W 


If p p fl i  n rr  D i  rr c  #4.00  each.  Mostly  Po- 
JJ  *  -aji®  land  Chinas.  Some  Chesters 
Durocs,  Berkshires,  6  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  castrated 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  $5.00  each. 
10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  $5.25,  prepaid  $6.25.  Shoats  over 
35  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold.  Bel. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Swine  SALE 

of  best  bloodlines  obtainable.  Visitors  to  farm  welcome. 

THISTLE  DHU  FARMS,  Inc. 
Blairstowu  ...  New  Jersey 


FFFIHIVir  PIES  FOR  SALE-  Single  Treated 
rLLHllilI  rlxl3  A  gainst  Cholera.  Chester-York- 
shire,  Chester- Berkshire,  Chester-Duroe,  9  to  10  weeks 
old,  #4.00  each.  Sold  C.O.D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 


DREG.  CUIItiC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pattlng- 
UROC  Oil  II1C  toa  A  Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites.  Ped.  Pigs  $10  ea.  Bred 
(lilts  $35.  Due  in  Sept.  K.  HILL,  Seneca  Palls,  Y 


HOLSTEINS 


Our  big,  strong,  healthy,  well-developed, 
_ heavy-producing 

Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

bred  for  early  Fall  calving  are  now  being  offered  at  the 
lowest  prices  ever  Quoted  in  Canada.  Let  us  quote 
you  on  a  few  head,  or  a  carload.  We  also  have  a 
few  real  good  bulls  ready  for  service,  and  reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Apply 

DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Canada 
Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada 


WANTED-Carload  of  Holstein  ’“"I'li;  Heifers 

J.  C.  DREW  R.  D.  1  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


ETET  OOCTC  white  or  brown  yearlings 
r  tilHt  I  O  SPECIAL  rat  hunters 

Females  $5.00.  males  $4.00.  Young  stock  August  sales, 
females  $4.00,  males  $3.50,  one  pair  $7.00.  Will  ship  C.O. 
D.  Instruction  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  G. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  S2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  hook 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


844 


Me  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THIS  year,  when  every  dollar 
counts  double,  you  can’t  afford 
to  take  a  chance  on  borrowing  a 
neighbor’s  cutter  or  using  a  worn- 
out,  tied-together  machine.  The  re¬ 
sults  you  get  from  feeding  your  silage 
next  winter  depend  on  getting  the 
corn  into  the  silo  when  it’s  exactly 
right.  Every  delay  costs  real  money. 
Plan  now  to  do  the  job  right  with  a 
new  power-saving,  labor-saving  Papec. 

There  are  five  good  reasons  why 
more  farmers  use  Papec  Cutters  than 
any  other  make.  Here  they  are — 

Easiest  Running 

Tests  by  practical  farmers  and  experiment 
stations  alike  show  that  Papec  with  its  3-bear¬ 
ing  main  shaft  requires  less  power  under  load 
than  other  cutters.  Ordinarily  a  cutter  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  performer  if  it  delivers  a  ton  of 
silage  for  each  h.  p.  applied.  Yet  Papec,  on 
official  tests  has  shown  nearly  double  this  cap¬ 
acity. 

Biggest  Capacity 

A  silo  filler  cannot  cut  more  corn  than  the 
feed  rolls  can  move  through  its  throat.  In  com¬ 
paring  two  cutters,  first  determine  the  width 
and  the  heighth  of  throats.  Then  compare  prices. 


You  will  find  that  Papec  gives  more  square 
inches  of  throat  capacity  for  your  money  than 
any  other  cutter. 

Lowest  Speed 

Papec  holds  all  records  for  non-clog  elevation 
at  low  speeds  (such  as  36  feet  at  2.80  r.  p.  m., 
65  feet  at  450  r.p.  m.  etc.).  That  means  more 
safety,  longer  life,  less  power  and  lower  cost 
silage.  It  also  means  that  Papec  is  the  best  cut¬ 
ter  to  use  with  5  and  7^  h.  p.  electric  motors 
where  low  speed  is  absolutely  essential. 

Does  not  Clog 

Clogging  simply  does  not  exist  when  Papec 
is  on  the  job  because  six  fans  concentrate  the 
air  blast  in  small  diameter  pipe.  Even  after 
years  of  hard  service,  Papec’s  elevating  effici¬ 
ency  can  be  restored  by  a  simple  adjustment. 

Easiest  to  Operate 

The  Papec  method  of  removing,  sharpening 
and  replacing  the  knives  is  the  quickest  and 
easiest  known.  The  roomy  feed  table  permits 
feeding  direct  from  the  wagon,  saving  a  man 
at  the  machine.  No  outboard  bearing  or  truck 
wheel  interferes  with  the  belting.  Pipe  is  small, 
rigid  and  easy  to  handle. 

Investigate  Now 

Don’t  leave  silo  filling  plans  to  the  last  min¬ 
ute.  Take  the  first  step  to  better,  cheaper  silage 
by  mailing  the  coupon  today. 


|  Maryland  Farm  and  Live¬ 
stock  News 

The  Maryland  Stockmen’s  Association, 
of  which  K.  A.  Clark,  College  Park,  Md., 
is  assistant  secretary-treasurer,  sends 
out  once  a  month  a  newsy  letter  of  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  Maryland  farmers, 
as  well  as  others  in  these  lines  in  neigh¬ 
boring  States.  A  few  items  from  the 
July  letter  are  given  below  : 

It  is  probable  that  about  all  of  the 
entries  for  the  Maryland  Litter  Contest 
for  1931  are  now  in.  Though  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a  larger  number  of 
entries,  the  1931  contest  promises  to  be 
a  good  one.  It  will  not  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  if  some  really  high  records  are 
made  by  some  of  the  litters,  for  there 
are  some  good  litters  in  the  hands  of 
good  feeders,  and  this  sort  of  combina¬ 
tion  should  produce  weights  that  will 
attract  attention. 

There  is  a  prospect  of  a  large  amount 
of  cheap  wheat  being  available  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes.  Feeders  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  wheat  needs  to  be  ground 
for  hogs,  cattle,  or  horses,  and  that  it 
should  -be  fed  with  care,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  highly  concentrated 
feed,  with  little  bulk.  As  a  substitute 
for  corn,  wheat  has  been  found  to  be 
slightly  more  valuable  than  corn,  but 
the  need  for  grinding  about  offsets  the 
greater  value  of  the  wheat.  For  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  it  may  be  considered  pos¬ 
sible  to  feed  wheat  at  a  profit  when  it 
sells  for  no  more  per  pound  than  corn 
is  worth.  Last  year  a  considerable 
amount  of  cheap  wheat  was  fed  to  hogs 
in  Maryland  with  excellent  results  so  far 
as  rate  of  gain  and  character  of  the 
carcass  were  concerned,  and  at  a  profit 
as  compared  with  corn  feeding.  Feeders 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  wheat  should  be  regarded  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  substitute  for  corn,  rather  than  as 
a  substiute  for  any  of  the  high-protein 
feeds.  Then,  it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  the  market  price  of  wheat  as  it  is  a 
question  of  the  relative  price  of  wheat 
and  corn  that  should  be  considered  when 
the  question  of  wheat  feeding  is  being 
decided.  If  both  wheat  and  corn  are  to 
be  fed,  it  will  probably  be  better  to  feed 
them  at  the  same  time,  rather  than  to 
feed  only  wheat  for  a  time  and  then  only 
corn,  though  the  matter  of  convenience 
may  well  be  given  much  weight  in 
deciding  this  point. 

Scarce  high-priced  feed  last  year  and 
relatively  low  prices  this  year  have  been 
somewhat  discouraging  to  many  livestock 
producers,  especially  men  who  are  new  to 
the  business.  Although  some  adjustment 
of  production  is  often  advantageous,  the 
man  who  goes  into  the  business  heavily 
when  he  thinks  that  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able.  and  then  goes  clear  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  when  something  occurs  to  interfere 
with  what  he  considers  satisfactory 
profits  being  secured,  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  become  a  successful  and  constructive 
breeder  or  feeder  of  livestock.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  adopt  a  livestock  program 
which  will  fit  well  into  the  farm  scheme, 
and  then,  with  only  slight  variation, 
stick  to  that  program  year  in  and  year 
out,  without  refusing  to  recognize  the 
need  for  adapting  production  to  market 
requirements,  particularly  with  reference 
to  weight,  finish,  and  quality  of  livestock 
products. 

At  about  this  time  of  year,  livestock 
often  suffers  for  water.  Streams  may 
get  low  or  even  become  dry ;  water  is 
needed  in  larger  amount  in  hot  weather 
and  after  pasture  grass  becomes  drier ; 
horses  at  severe  work  in  the  fields  dur¬ 
ing  hot  days  need  water  in  large  amounts 
to  provide  fluid  for  perspiration :  young 
animals  just  weaned  must  depend  solely 
upon  water  instead  of  largely  upon  milk 
for  their  supply  of  liquid,  in  short,  the 
water  problem  is  always  important  and 
often  becomes  acute. 

Careful  teamsters  will  see  to  it  that 
horses  at  hard  work  in  hot  weather  have 
water  often  and  in  generous  amount. 
One  extensive,  careful  farmer  has  re¬ 
ported  that  each  of  his  three-horse  teams 
received  20  gallons  of  water  during  each 
half  day,  in  addition  to  all  they  wanted 
at  the  water  tank  three  times  daily.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  man  leave 
a  team  hitched  >to  a  riding  corn  cultivator 
or  other  implement  while  he  goes  to  the 
well  for  a  drink,  apparently  never  stop¬ 
ping  to  think  that  his  horses  need  water 
as  often  as  he  does  in  hot  weather, 
especially  if  they  are  at  hard  work  while 
he  is  riding  in  more  or  less  comfort. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  pioneer 
Granges  of  the  Empire  State  is  Ogden 
No.  Ill,  of  Monroe  County,  which,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  in  existence  57  years, 
has  never  had  a  hall  of  its  own  until 
now.  Recently  the  Grange  purchased  an 
abandoned  school  building  and  had  it  re¬ 
modeled  into  a  Grange  hall,  State  Master 
Fred  J.  Freestone  dedicating  Ogden’s 
new  home  April  28.  This  Grange  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Speneerport.  Its  master  for 
several  years  and  until  recently  was 
Rev.  E.  L.  Tucker,  chaplain  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange.  As  Chaplain  Tucker 
was  recently  transferred  to  another 
charge  as  pastor  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  as  Ogden’s  Master.  The  new  or 
rather  reconstructed  Grange  hall  will 
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seat  400  people  in  its  session  room  and 
has  a  stage  22  by  40  feet.  Ogden  Grange 
has  a  membership  of  552  and  during  the 
month  of  May  a  class  of  G4  new  members 
were  admitted  to  its  membership. 

A  large  amount  of  organization  work 
has  been  done  recently  in  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia  and  many  new  Grange^ 
added  in  each  State.  Six  new  Granges 
have  been  formed  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  Virginia,  and  in  West  Virginia 
10  new  Granges  have  been  added  to  the 
State's  roster.  The  GOth  annual  session 
of  the  West  Virginia  State  Grange  will 
be  held  at  Morgantown  Oct.  22-23. 

The  fact  that  Wisconsin  will  entertain 
the  next  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange  in  November  seems  to  have  given 
organization  work  a  boost  in  that  State. 
Up  to  June  1  there  had  been  eight  new 
Granges  organized.  National  Lecturer 
James  C.  Farmer  has  been  making  a  tour 
of  the  State,  and  later  National  Master 
Taber  will  have  a  series  of  meetings  to 
stir  up  enthusiasm  and  prepare  the  wav 
for  a  successful  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange  at  Madison  in  November. 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon,  of  Elmira,  was  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Chemung  County 
Pomona  Grange,  one  of  the  oldest  Po- 
monas  in  New  York  -State.  Mrs.  Wixon 
is  still  active  in  Grange  work  and  is  now 
serving  as  secretary  of  Chemung  Valley 
Grange  No.  57,  one  of  the  oldest  sub¬ 
ordinate  Granges  of  the  Empire  State. 
Mrs.  Wixon  reports  that  her  Grange  re¬ 
cently  conferred  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  on  a  class  of  23  candidates,  onlv 
four  of  which  were  adults.  Eleven  of 
the  class  were  14-year-olds. 

Mrs.  Anna  Smith  B liven  has  recently 
been  appointed  as  Juvenile  Grange 
Deputy  for  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  County  Deputy  Leland 
B.  Smith.  Mrs.  Bliven  is  a  member  of 
Oxford  Grange,  of  Chenango  County. 
r  Parish  Grange,  of  Oswego  County,  N. 
Y.,  added  a  dozen  new  members  to  its 
roll  as  its  contribution  to  Kelley  Week. 
Other  similar  contributions  were  re¬ 
ported  from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
such  as  18  candidates  by  Lenox  Grange, 
of  Madison  County,  and-  15  by  Leon 
Grange,  of  Cattaraugus  County. 

New  York  continues  its  good  wbrk  in 
the  organization  of  new  Juvenile  Granges. 
Recent  additions  to  the  Juvenile  list  have 
been :  Malta  Juvenile  Grange,  in  Sara¬ 
toga  County,  by  Miss  Mildred  Peck  with 
Mrs.  Cora  D.  Abel,  Matron;  Avon  Juve¬ 
nile,  in  Livingston  County,  by  Mrs. 
Beatrice  M.  Kidd  with  Mrs.  Jessie  Sheon, 
Matron  ;  Upton  Lake,  in  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty,  by  Mrs.  Chester  A.  Hogan,  with  Mrs. 
Iva  Fish,  Matron ;  Moravia,  in  Cayuga 
County,  by  Mrs.  Stanley  Munro,  with 
Florence  E.  Brown,  Matron;  Academv, 
in  Ontario,  by  Mrs.  Effie  M.  Marble,  with 
Mrs.  Ileber  Hyde,  Matron ;  Ulysses,  in 
Tompkins  County,  by  Mrs.  Maude  Muller, 
with  Fred  Horton,  Patron,  and  Mrs. 
Horton  as  Assistant ;  Hebron  Valiev,  in 
Washington  County,  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Rich, 
with  Mrs.  May  White,  Matron;  Savona, 
in  Steuben  County,  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Bailey, 
with  Miss  Eloise  Wellman,  as  Matron ; 
Salem  Union,  in  Washington  Countv,  bv 
Mrs.  W.  ,T.  Rich,  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  'Rich 
as  Matron ;  Pike,  in  Wyoming  County, 
by  Mrs.  F.  C.  Gibbs,  with  Mrs.  Clarence 
Flint  as  Matron;  Perch  River,  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  by  Mrs.  George  Merrill,  with 
Edna  Fluno  as  Matron  ;  Clinton,  in  Clin¬ 
ton  County,  by  Juvenile  County  Deputy 
E.  B.  Merrill,  with  Mrs.  Rosella  Ryan 
as  Matron  ;  Adirondack,  in  Essex  County, 
by  Olive  A.  Goff,  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Jones  as  Matron.  The  charter  member¬ 
ship  of  these  Juveniles  ranged  from  15  to 
28,  Adirondack  standing  at  the  head. 

In  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  three 
Grange  halls  were  formerly  Quaker 
“meeting  houses.”  one  of  them  being 
built  in  1777.  The  latter  building  was 
recently  purchased  by  Upton  Lake 
Grange,  and  was  constructed  of  stone. 
In  spite  of  having  been  constructed  more 
than  150  years  ago,  the  building  is  in 
excellent  condition,  its  walls  of  two-foot 
masonry  standing  as  sturdy  as  ever. 
Dutchess  has  recently  added  six  new 
Juvenile  Granges  to  its  roster.  It  is  one 
of  the  big  Grange  counties,  with  over 
4,000  members.  James  C.  Allen  recently 
retired  as  County  Deputy  after  serving 
12  years  with  signal  success.  Fred 
Pulling  succeeded  Mr.  Allen  as  deputy. 

The  new  Juvenile  Grange  Honor  Cer¬ 
tificates,  issued  by  the  National  Grange, 
are  now  available  through  National  Sec¬ 
retary  Harry  A.  Caton,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
Eighty-five  Juvenile  Granges  have  al¬ 
ready  qualified  as  Honor  Granges. 


Opening  an  Abandoned  Road 

I  bought  a  farm  last  year  on  abandoned 
road.  This  road  has  not  been  worked  in 
about  20  years,  and  the  town  refuses'  to 
work  it.  There  is  another  family  on 
this  road  that  has  lived  here  seven  years. 
We  have  tried  to  get  it  worked  but  the 
town  board  refuses  to  take  it  back  and 
work  it.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there 
is  any  way  we  can  get  it  worked.  L.  H. 

New  York. 

When  you  purchased  the  farm  after 
the  road  had  been  abandoned  yo’^  ^ust 
have  known  that  you  would  have  10  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  roadway  to  that  farm. 
If  this  road  has  been  properly  abandoned, 
and  it  has  become  necessary  to  obtain 
a  private  road,  a  proceeding  ‘may  be  had 
in  court  for  the  opening  of  a  private 
road.  N.  T. 


MADE  IN  FOUR  SIZES 


SILAGE  CUTTERS 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  108  WEST  MAIN  ST.,  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  free  and  entirely  without  obligation  the  items  checked  below, 
and  tell  me  who  handles  the  Papec  line  in  my  section. 

[  Ensilage  Cutter  Catalog  Q  48-page  Feeding  Booklet 

|~1  Silo  Filler-Hay  Chopper  Booklet  [j  Feed  Grinder  Catalog 

I  |  "Tips  on  Electric  Power  Silo  Filling”  Q  Feed  Mixer  Folder 


NAME _ 


.Power  Available _ 


ADDRESS 

C-25 


Horse  limping? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

For  38  years  Absorbine  has  relieved  hard- 
worked  muscles  and  tendons  —  a  quick 
help  to  reduce  strain-swellings.  Promptly 
eases  injuries,  never  blisters,  loosens  hair 
or  causes  lay-ups.  A  great  antiseptic  for 
aiding  quick  healing  of  cuts,  bruises,  sores. 
Any  druggist — $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  bandy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 


=■  BE  A 

WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish^  the  Capita^ 

A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no-investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-8208,  Winona,  Minn. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Work  on  a  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  Farm 

The  trials  and  pests  of  the  modern 
farmer  are  legion.  New  plant  diseases 
are  continually  being  discovered,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  more  properly  speaking,  brought 
to  our  attention  by  our  plant  pathologists. 
Insect  pests  are  asserting  themselves  with 
'  varying  degrees  of  damage  in  different 
sections.  Storms  visit  limited  areas  with 
devastating  effects  in  many  instances. 
Floods  and  drought  exact  their  toll  over 
larger  areas  reducing  yields  and  inflicting 
heavy  damage  and  losses  in  every  season. 
And  yet  the  American  farmer  carries  on, 
producing  more  food  than  the  market 
requires. 

An  authority  stated  in  a  lecture  at 
Cornell  University  a  few  years  ago  that 
were  it  not  for  insect  parasites  preying 
on  other  insects,  the  human  race  would 
be  exterminated  in  short  order.  At  that 
time  the  statement  was  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt  by  the  writer,  but  we  are 
in  a  position  now  on  this  farm  to  take 
his  words  a  bit  more  seriously  as  the 
following  facts  will  explain. 

Among  the  insects  which  visit  us  oc¬ 
casionally  with  more  or  less  harmful  re¬ 
sults  is  the  army  worm.  Their  depreda¬ 
tions  are  very  local  and  often  confined 
to  a  very  small  area,  but  they  certainly 
make  a  clean  sweep  so  far  as  they  go. 
Just  now  myriads  of  these  worms  are 
devoting  their  activities  to  the  fields  on 
the  Cook  Homestead,  first  attracting  our 
attention  by  stripping  the  lower  leaves 
from  our  Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn, 
which  is  beginning  to  ear  nicely.  Upon 
close  inspection  we  find  them  emanating 
from  our  barley  field  where  they  have 
trimmed  the  leaves  and  beards,  and  some 
of  the  heads,  from  the  stalks  of  barley. 
They  moved  out  en  masse  from  this  field 
into  an  adjoining  pasture  where  they  lefc 
the  ground  as  brown  as  it  would  be  had 
a  fire  scorched  the  grass.  Lawns  have 
been  eaten  off  in  the  same  manner,  and 
just  how  much  more  ruin  they  may  effect 
is  a  question. 

Although  they  seem  to  have  no  appetite 
for  beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
cucumbers  or  clover,  preferring  the 
grains  and  grasses,  yet  they  might  turn 
to  other  plants  in  case  there  was  not 
enough  of  that  type  to  satisfy  their 
needs. 

The  explanation  of  their  erratic  ac-tivi- 
tiv-,  is  quite  interesting.  Fifteen  or  IS 
years  ago  a  similar  visitation  of  the  army 
worm  caused  a  great  deal  of  damage  on 
an  area  approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  and  two  or  three  miles  long, 
not  so  very  far  from  the  present  area 
of  infestation. 

At  that  time  the  late  Dr.  E.  P.  Felt, 
Slate  Entomologist,  was  called  from 
Albany  to  investigate  and  suggest  a 
remedy,  if  any  were  practicable,  for  no 
one  locally  knew  what  they  were,  whence 
they  came,  or  whither  they  were  going! 
llis  explanation  of  their  presence  was 
interesting.  The  army  worm  is  always 
with  us  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Felt.  It  is  a  brown  worm 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  or  inch  and 
a  half  long,  a  little  larger  than  a  match, 
with  a  yellowish  stripe  on  each  side,  run¬ 
ning  the  length  of  its  body.  When  dis¬ 
turbed  they  fall  to  the  ground  and  usu¬ 
ally  curl  up  in  a  circle  about  as  large 
as  a  dime.  Under  normal  conditions  they 
are  host  to  a  maggot  hatched  from  the 
egg  of  the  ichneumon  fly.  These  eggs  are 
laid  on  the  back  of  the  worm  and  can 
easily  be  seen  if  one  cares  to  investigate. 
As  these  maggots  feed  on  the  fatty  tissue 
of  the  army  worm  it  becomes  weakened 
but  is  able  to  pass  into  the  chrysalis 
state.  Quoting  the  Encyclopaedic  Dic¬ 
tionary  “Instead  however  of  a  lepidop- 
terous  insect  emerging,  there  come  forth 
multitudes  of  small  ichneumons,  myriads 
of  chrysalides  are  thus  destroyed.”  This 
cycle  usually  keeps  the  army  worm  suf¬ 
ficiently  in  control  so  that  no  real  damage 
is  done  by  them. 

But  conditions  may  arise  to  interfere 
with  this  program.  In  case  a  section  is 
in  the  path  of  a  hail  storm  of  sufficient 
violence  these  flies  may  be  practically 
exterminated  by  the  hail,  in  which  case 
there  are  not  enough  eggs  laid  to  hold  in 
check  the  army  worm,  and  they  go  on 
a  rampage. 

This  is  just  what  happened  on  the 
area  referred  to  in  a  previous  article 
where  we  had  a  most  destructive  hail 
storm.  Also  in  the  nearby  region,  just 


referred  to  infested  15  years  ago.  At 
the  time  of  the  storm  we  had  no  thought 
or  fears  of  the  army  worm,  but  here  they 
are,  a  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  Dr.  Felt’s  explanation  of 
their  presence  several  years  ago  in  the 
adjoining  territory. 

Their  term  of  life  is  short,  only  a  few 
days  and  they  are  gone,  passing  into  the 
next  stage  of  their  existence.  When  if 
ever  they  will  return  in  destructive  num¬ 
bers  is  an  unanswerable  question,  for  it 
will  depend  upon  the  weather,  and  who 
knows  when  we  will  have  another  hail¬ 
storm  of  sufficient  violence  to  destroy  the 
ichneumon  fly,  one  of  our  little  appreci¬ 
ated  allies  in  the  great  game  of  farming. 

IRVING  c.  II.  COOK. 


Goat’s  Milk  Cheese 

The  following  directions  are  given  by 
The  Goat  World: 

Use  equal  quantities  of  evening’s  and 
morning’s  milk  and  bring  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  S4  degrees  Fahr.  If  using  junket 
tablets  for  a  small  quantity  of  milk  take 
one  to  two  junket  tablets,  previously  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  cup  of  pure  cold  water,  to 


each  gallon  of  milk.  If  making  larger 
quantities  of  cheese,  use  one  No.  2  rennet 
tablet  for  100  lbs.  of  milk,  dissolving  the 
tablet  in  pure  cold  water  with,  say  a  pint 
of  water  to  four  or  five  tablets.  Mix  the 
milk  and  stir  for  five  minutes.  Should  this 
amount  not  bring  about  coagulation  in  40 
minutes  a  larger  quantity  of  tablets  must 
be  used  next  time. 

When  the  curd  shows  a  clean  split,  cut 
it  across  two  ways  and  divide  into  cubes. 
This  can  be  done  by  first  using  a  knife 
and  then  a  cream  skimmer. 

Stir  very  gently  with  the  hands  for  10 
minutes,  being  careful  not  to  bruise  the 
curd,  and  then  bring  up  slowly  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  98  degrees  Fahr.  This  pro¬ 
cess  should  take,  if  possible,  40  minutes. 
Stir  gently  all  the  time  and  continue  stir¬ 
ring  for  15  to  20  minutes  after  98  de¬ 
grees  Fahr.  has  been  reached.  Squeeze 
a  little  of  the  curd  in  the  hand.  When 
the  particles  cohere  to  form  a  “rubbery” 
mass,  it  is  time  to  run  off  the  whey. 

Line  a  mold  of  the  size  desired  with 
butter  muslin  or  cheesecloth,  pack  the 
curd  in  lightly,  and,  if  not  more  than  2 y2 
gallons  have  been  used,  put  under  press¬ 
ure  (7  to  10  lbs.)  for  10  minutes.  Turn 


out  the  cheese,  invert  it  and  put  under 
greater  pressure  (14  to  20  lbs.)  for  an 
hour,  turn  out  and  invert  again,  leave 
under  increased  pressure  for  four  hours. 
For  a  larger  quantity  of  cheese,  increase 
the  pressure. 

Turn  out,  remove  doth  and  trim.  In 
warm  weather,  leave  exposed  to  the  air 
all  night,  in  cold  weather  return  to  the 
mold  and  leave  without  pressure  until 
morning.  Rub  all  over  with  dry  salt.  In 
the  evening,  turn  and  salt  again.  Next 
morning,  dip  in  brine  (1  lb.  salt  to  one 
gallon  water)  and  put  on  shelf  to  ripen. 
Turn  every  day.  In  three  weeks  it  should 
be  ready  to  use. 


Children’s  Rights  in  Property 

What  claim  has  a  grown-up  family 
(mostly  married)  on  joint  estate  of  father 
and  mother?  Mother  died  four  years  ago. 
Father  married  again,  but  separated  from 
second  wife.  What  share  belongs  to  her? 
Can  father  take  mortgage  on  property, 
or  can  he  sell  same  if  he  wishes  without 
family  signing  off?  G.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

The  children  have  no  interest  in  the 
property  until  the  death  of  the  father, 
and  he  may  dispose  of  the  same  as  he 
sees.  fit.  N.  T. 


WHERE  THE  SECRET 
OF  FEED  IS  HELD  I 

M 


T„e  secret.  .  .the  secret  of  just  what  a  feed  can  do  is  held 
in  the  cow’s  udder!  It  is  there  that  milk  is  made.  .  .and 
since  milk  is  made  of  feed,  the  udder  at  milking  time  can 
reveal  the  real  worth  of  a  feed.  And  a  good  story  it  is,  when 
Purina  Cow  Chow  is  the  feed,  because  Purina  Cow  Chow 
is  built  of  the  stuff  it  takes  to  make  milk. 

Feed’s  first  job  inside  of  a  cow  is  to  nourish  her  body  and 
her  bones.  Then,  what  is  left  is  ready  to  be  turned  into 
milk.  Purina  Cow  Chow  is  built  so  there’s  plenty  left  to 
turn  into  milk.  That  is  why  Purina  Cow  Chow  can  make 
milk  with  fewer  pounds  of  feed.  Actually,  88  pounds  of 
Purina  Cow  Chow  will  do  the  job  of  100  pounds  of  ordinary 
feed.  9  cows  fed  Purina  Cow  Chow  will  produce  the  same 
milk  as  10  similar  cows  fed  the  average  feed.  These 
figures  come  from  a  recent  national  farm-to-farm  survey 
of  27  months... a  survey  of  1,104,151  cows... a  survey 
covering  48  states. 

Because  Purina  Cow  Chow  is  so  good  you  will  find  that 
it  will  get  the  most  out  of  whatever  home-grown  feeds  you 
may  use  to  build  your  ration.  Whatever  your  feed. .  .what¬ 
ever  your  feeding  problem.  .  .Purina  Cow  Chow  is  built 
to  do  the  job.  “Doing  the  job,”  to  the  many,  many  dairy¬ 
men  feeding  Purina  Cow  Chow,  means  putting  milk  in  the 
pail  for  the  fewest  cents  per  gallon.  Purina  Mills,  827 
Checkerboard  Square,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


THE  PURINA  COW  CHOWS 

BULKY  COW  CHOW  24%  COW  CHOW  FITTING  CHOW 

20%  COW  CHOW  34%  COW  CHOW  CALF  CHOW 

BULKY-LAS 


Because  Purina  Cow  Chow  is  such 
good  feed  you  can  make  100 
pounds  of  milk  with  less  feed. . . 
less  money ..  .fewer  cows.  That 
means  something  in  these  days. 
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Market  N ews  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  during 
August  1,  1931. 

MILK 


week  ending 


Aug.:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  butter- 
fat,  201-210-mile  zone,  .$3.70  per  100  lbs.;  Class 
2A,  $1.41;  315,  $1.00;  3C  (milk  made  into  sour 
cream).  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.05. 

In  classes  3A,  315  and  3C,  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.3  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.... 

. $0.25%  ®$0 

.26(4 

Extra,  92  score  . 

. 25  ® 

.25% 

First,  88  to  91  score  .... 

. 21%® 

.24% 

Seconds  . 

. 21  @ 

Lower  grades  . 

. 18(4® 

.20% 

Ladles  . 

. 18  @ 

-20% 

Packing  stock  . 

. 11  © 

.171.. 

Renovated  . 

. 21  @ 

.2114 

Sweet  fancy  . 

. 27  %@ 

.28  1 1 

-271/f 

Firsts  . 

. 26  @ 

.20% 

Seconds  . 

. 22  @ 

.24 

Centralized  . 

. 18(4®  - 

.24 

CHEESE 


State— Whole  milk,  flats,  held.. $0.21  @$0.23 


Fresh  specials  . 

. 15  @ 

16. 

Average  run  to  fancy  . . . 
AA’iseousin — AA’hole  milk, 

•  14% 

Flats,  fresh  . 

. 14(4® 

.15 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 

. 143/1® 

.15(4 

Y’oung  America,  fresh  . 

. 15  ® 

.15(4 

EGGS 


Nearby,  white  fancy 


(including  premiums) 

. $0.31  (4  @$0.33 

Extra  . 

. 27  @  .30(4 

Average  extras  . 

. 24(4®  .26 

Extra  firsts  . 

. 22(4®  -24 

Pacific  Coast  . 

. 24  @  .31 

Mixed  colors  . 

. 20  @  .30 

Gathered,  best  . 

. 25  @  .27% 

Fair  to  good  . 

. 15  @  .19 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . . 

Fair  to  good  . 

. 28@  .32 

Roosters  . 

. 12®  .17 

Fowls  . 

. 17®  .27 

Ducks  . 

. 15®  .18 

Turkeys.  Spring  . 

. 35®  .50 

Old  toms  . 

Old  hens  . 

. 26®  .32 

Argentine  . 

. 35 @  .40 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 

. 25®  .30 

Graded  . 

. 25®  .35 

Dark,  doz . 

Culls,  doz . 

.  1.50®  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY 

AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2 (4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 


Fowls,  lb . $0.18@$0.24 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  .  .32 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .22 

Roosters  . 15@  .10 

Ducks  . 14®  .21 

Geese  . 10®  .12 

Rabbits,  lb . 08(g)  .18 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7. 00®  $7. 25 

Bulls  .  4.00®  5.00 

Cows  .  3.50®  4.25 

Calves,  best  .  9.50@T0.00 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

Sheep  .  2.00®  3.50 

Lambs  .  7.00@  9.50 

Hogs  .  5.00®  7.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.12®. $0.13 

Good  to  choice  . 10®  .11 

Steers,  100  lbs . 13.50@1fi.00 

Bulls  .  7.50@10.00 

Cows  .  7.00@11.00 

POTATOES 

Virginia,  bbl . $1.50@$2.50 

Jersey,  150  lbs .  1.25®  2.25 

Long  Island,  bbl .  2.25®  2.50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu . 1.75®  3.25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bclis . $2.00@$3.00 

Cabbage,  bu . 50®  .75 

Carrots,  100  bchs .  2.25@  2.75 

Cauliflower,  bu . 50@  2.50 

Sweet  corn.  100  .  1.00®  3.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 15®  1.25 

Eggplant,  bu .  1.25®  2.25 

Horseradish,  bbl .  0.00®  6.50 

Kale,  bu . 50®  .75 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.75®  4.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  2.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50®  3.50 

Onions,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50@  .75 

Peas,  bu .  1.50®  4.00 

Peppers,  bu .  1.00@  1.75 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  1.50®  4.00 

Spinach,  bu .  1.00®  1.75 

Squash,  bu . 25@  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50®  2.25 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  lug  . 20®  1.00 

Maryland,  crt .  l.oo®  1.25 

Lug  . 40®  1.25 

Jersey,  crt . 25®  1.75 

Carrier  . 40®  1.75 

Basket  . 25®  .75 

Repacked,  crt .  1.00®  2.00 

Carton  .  1.00®  1.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  2.50®  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS— Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4.00@$5.25 

Pea  .  4.50 

Red  kidney  .  6.50 

White  kidney  .  6.00 

FRUITS 


Apples,  new,  bu . $0.40@$1.50 

Muskmelous.  bu .  1.50®  4.25 

Currants,  qt . 0.3®  .08 

Huckleberries,  qt . 08®  .15 

Cultivated  . 25®  .30 

Blackberries,  qt . 10®  .18 

Gooseberries,  qt . 10@  .14 

Raspberries,  pt . 04®  .15 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 25@  .75 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crt . 88®  1.50 

’4  bu . 45®  .65 

Bu . 93®  1.25 

S.  C.,  bu . 88®  1.13 

N.  C.,  bu . 93®  1.38 

%  bu . 40®  .60 

Crt . 88®  1.50 

Del.  and  Md.,  bu . 50®  1.00 

Jersey,  crt . 50®  1.00 

Bu . 50®  1.00 

Pennsylvania,  bu .  1.00®  1.75 

Watermelons,  car  . 155.00@350.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  . $24.00®25.00 

No.  2  . 21.00@22.00 

No.  3  . . 15.00® IS. 00 

Clover  mixed  . ,,().0O®‘>4.00 

Straw,  rye  . 20.00@21.00 

Out  and  wheat  .  11.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.04% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 70% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 36 

Rye  . 48 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Current  prices  in  public  markets; 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

Grade  B  . 

Cream,  %  pt . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Ducklings  . 

Oranges,  coz . 

Potatoes,  pk . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 


$0.32®  $0.33 
.18 
.15 
.18 

.40® 

.42 

.28® 

.35 

.40® 

.55 

.35® 

.55 

.38® 

.40 

.40® 

.00 

.20® 

.25 

.05@ 

.10 

.03® 

.05 

.15® 

.20 

.20®’ 

.30 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  fairly  steady  demand  for 
most  produce  offered  at  Boston  this  past  week. 
Cabbage,  celery  and  spinach  have  been  mod¬ 
erately  active  due  to  restricted  offerings.  Mod¬ 
erately  heavy  offerings  of  beans  showed  some 
weakness  but  recovered  somewhat  at  the  close. 
Lettuce  and  onions  were  in  moderate  demand. 
Eggs  and  poultry  were  firm.  The  wool  market 
was  fairly  active  with  some  price  advances 
noted. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  Astrachans  drops  35  to  75c.  Trans¬ 
parents  ordinary  50c  to  $1:  best  mostly  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  large  fancy  $1.75  to  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  wax  $1  to  $1.50:  green  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
poorer  low  as  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  40  to  05c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white  $1.25  to  $1.60  std.  bu.  box. 

Carrots.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif,  bclid.  mostly  $2.25  to  $2.50.  poorer  lower 
crt.  Native  18  bchs.  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  hothouse  50  to  00  cukes  best  mostly  $2 
to  $3,  poorer  low  as  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Md.  75c 
to  $1.  poorer  low  as  40c  bu. 

Escarole.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  ordinary  15  to  50c,  best 
60  to  G5c  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads 
best  $4  to  $4.50,  poorer  $3.50  crt.  N.  Y.  24 
heads  $1.25  to  $1.40.  few  $1.50  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  liberal,  demand  moderate.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow,  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  60  to  90c  50  lbs.  Texas  crts.  white  $1.30 
to  $1.75.  Calif.  50-lb.  sacks  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
steady.  Va.  bids.  U.  S.  1.  $2.25  to  $2.50, 

poorer  lower. 

Raspberries. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good.  Native  8  to  13c  pt.  N.  Y.  10  to 
12c  pt.  Wash.  3  to  10c  pt..  poorer  lower. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  40 
to  50  bchs.  native  outdoor  50c  to  $1  std.  bu. 
box. 

Scallions. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  36  bchs.  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  $1  to  $1.35  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  fair  on 
best.  Native  h.h.  8  to  15c  llj.  Tenn.  lugs  65c 
to  $1.25.  Ya.  crts.  75c  to  $1.25. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavy,  demand  light,  market 
inactive.  No.  1  Timothy  $25.25.  Eastern  fine 
to  medium  $18.50  to  $20.50.  Clover  mixed,  red, 
$22.50  ton.  No.  1  Alfalfa  $28  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 
2544c;  firsts  23(4  to  25(4 c:  seconds  21  to  23c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  40c;  white  extras  36  to  38c;  fresh 
eastern  32  to  35c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  25  to  27c;  3  to  3(4  lbs. 

21  to  23c.  Broilers  28  to  30c.  Native  25  to 
30c.  Roosters  17  to  18c  lb.  Live  poultry  firm. 
Fowl  25  to  26c.  Leghorns  20  to  23c.  Broilers 
large  25  to  27c;  small  20  to  23c.  Roosters  14 
to  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 

23  to  24c.  Fresh  15  to  15(4c.  Western  held 

22  to  23c.  Fresh  14  to  15c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y'.  and  Mich,  pea  $5.25  to 
$5.50.  Calif,  small  white  $5.25  to  $5.50.  Y’el- 
low  Eyes  $7  to  $7.50.  Red  kidnev  $9.50  to  $10. 
Lima  $7.50  to  $8  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  moderately  active,  prices  firm 
to  slightly  higher. 

Grease  Basis.  — -  Ohio  fine,  combing.  25  to 
26(4c;  clothing,  20  to  21c;  (4  blood,  combing, 

24  to  25c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  22  to  23c;  clothing.  19  to  20c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  21  to  22c:  clothing,  19  to  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  02  to  65c: 
clothing,  50  to  53c;  (4  blood,  combing.  53  to 
55e:  clothing.  42  to  46c;  %  blood,  combing.  41 
to  44e;  clothing,  36  to  38c;  (4  blood,  combing. 
36  to  39c;  clothing,  33  to  35c;  Terr,  fine,  00 
to  63c;  clothing.  53  to  55c:  (4  blood,  combing, 
56  to  59c;  clothing.  47  to  51c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  47  to  51c;  clothing,  42  to  45c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  43  to  47c;  clothing,  35  to  38c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  fully  normal:  market  barely 
steady;  demand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $7 
to  $7.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  and  vealers 
fairly  liberal:  market  mostly  steady  with  a 
week  ago;  some  sales  vealers  25  to  50c  higher: 
demand  fair  for  veal,  rather  slow  for  other 
classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3.50  to  $5.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  fnedium  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.50  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $6.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal;  market 
somewhat  irregular;  mostly  steady  with  a 
week  ago;  demand  only  fair.  Choice,  head. 
$110  to  $130;  good.  $80  to  $110;  medium,  $50 
to  $80;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Prices  on  eggs  and  poultry  are  firm.  Potatoes 
continue  to  sell  cheap. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints.  29  to  30c:  tubs,  25  to  28c; 
firsts,  24  to  25c;  undergrades,  24c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies.  16c;  longhorn,  16 
to  17c;  brick,  18c;  brick  Swiss,  20c:  limburger, 
25c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  30  to  31c; 
grade  A.  26  to  28c;  grade  B,  22  to  23c;  grade  C, 
18  to  19c;  nearby  at  mark,  21  to  26c;  western, 
20  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  19  to 
26c;  chickens.  30  to  37c:  broilers,  28  to  29c; 
old  roosters,  13  to  17c;  ducks,  18  to  26c;  tur¬ 
keys.  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  firm:  fowls,  10 
to  23c:  broilers,  17  to  28c;  old  roosters,  13  to 
15c:  ducks,  17  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes,  —  Apples,  unsettled; 


Del..  Transparent,  bu..  50c  to  $1.25;  Crimson 
Beauty,  $1  to  $1.50:  Red  Astrachan.  $1.50  to 
$1.75:  Dutchess,  $1.50.  Potatoes,  steady;  Va., 
bbl..  $2;  home-grown,  bu.,  80  to  85c. 

Beans  and  Onions.- — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $5.25;  marrow.  $6;  white  kidney, 
$7.50.  Onions,  steady:  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.15;  Cal.,  yellow.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.35; 
green,  doz.  bchs.,  10  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Ariz.,  crt., 
$1.75  to  $3.75;  cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  65c; 
currants,  4-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  60c:  dewberries,  qt.. 
15  to  20c:  gooseberries,  qt.,  15  to  18c;  grapes, 
Cal..  24-lb.  lug,  $1.50;  honeydews,  Cal.,  crt., 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crt.,  $3 
to  $4;  peaches,  Ga.,  bu.  bskt..  $1.25  to  $2.25: 
pears,  Cal.,  box.  $3;  plums,  Cal.,  box,  $1.65  to 
$2;  red  raspberries,  qt.,  8  to  18c;  black,  qt.,  4 
to  9c;  watermelons,  35  to  75c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1 
to  $1.25:  beets,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  broccoli.  6-lb. 

bskt.,  35  to  40c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  celery,  doz.,  50  to  85c;  corn,  doz.,  15 

to  45c:  cucumbers,  bu..  75c  to  $1:  eggplant, 

bu..  90c  to  $1.50;  endive,  doz.,  40c;  lettuce, 
2-doz.  crt.,  60c  to  $1.15;  mushrooms.  1-lb.  car¬ 
ton.  50c;  okra.  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.10;  peas, 
bu..  $1  to  $2.50;  peppers,  lut.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  bu., 

50  to  75c;  squash,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes, 
8-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  90c;  turnips,  bu.,  40c  to  $1. 

Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal..  $1  to 
$1.35. 

Feeds. — Hay,  weak:  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $16 
to  $17:  clover  mixed.  $16  to  $17;  oat  straw, 
$8.50  to  $9:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $13.50; 
standard  middlings,  $13,501  red-dog,  $21.50;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein.  $26.25:  oil- 
meal.  37  per  cent,  $27.50:  hominy,  $21.05; 
gluten,  $24.30:  oatfeed.  $8.30;  Timothy  seed, 
bu..  $3.50;  Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $13.50:  clover, 
$13.75  to  $14.  C.  H.  B. 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Receipts  of  apples  were  heavier  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  wholesale  market  during  the  past  few 
days,  and  the  market  weakened  except  for 
fancy  marks.  There  continues  to  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  demand  for  good  quality  fruit  but  ordinary 
stock  is  being  neglected  by  the  trade.  Starrs 
and  Transparents  in  %-bu.  baskets  brought  10 
to  35c,  and  bushel  stock  sold  for  75c  to  $1.  The 
cantaloupe  market  was  generally  dull,  with  sup¬ 
plies  liberal  both  from  nearby  and  AVestern 
States.  Delaware  Salmon  Tints  in  flats  of  12, 
sold  for  50c  to  $1,  while  truck  receipts  of  vari¬ 
ous  varieties  from  Maryland  and  Delaware 
brought  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  standard  crate  of 
45’s.  The  peach  market  was  not  very  active 
during  the  week,  due  principally  to  the  heavy 
offerings.  Fruit  of  good  size  and  color  moved 
well,  but  this  formed  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  total  supply.  Georgia  Elbertas  in  six- 
basket  carriers  brought  $1.15  to  $1.40,  while 
North  Carolina  Georgia  Belles  sold  for  $1  to 
$1.35  per  bushel.  A’arious  early  varieties  from 
New  Jersey  brought  15  to  40c  per  %-bu.  basket. 
Huckleberries  and  blackberries  were  about 
steady.  String  beans  moved  well,  when  of  good 
quality  and  most  sales  for  young  tender  stock 
were  made  at  65c  to  $1  per  %-bu.  basket.  Lima 
beans  were  in  lighter  supply  and  the  market 
was  firm.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  offerings 
brought  $2.50  to  $3.50  per  bushel.  Beets  and 
carrots  continued  steady  at  1  to  2(4c  per  bunch. 
Corn  met  a  rather  slow  demand.  A  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  the  offerings  from  nearby 
reached  the  market  in  rather  irregular  quality. 
Good  sugar  corn  brought  $1.10  to  $1.25  per  sack 
of  100  ears.  Good  quality  cabbage  was  scarce 
and  in  demand.  Eggplants  met  a  fair  demand 
at  steady  figures.  The  lettuce  market  was  weak¬ 
er  with  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Big  Boston 
selling  for  75c  to  $1  per  crate.  The  onion  mar¬ 
ket  continued  dull  with  nearby  bushels  yellow 
bringing  65  to  90c,  while  boilers  brought  $2  per 
50-lb.  bag.  The  market  on  New  Y’ork  State 
peas  was  slightly  stronger  at  the  close  with 
most  sales  at  $3  to  $3.25.  Peppers  of  various 
varieties  were  in  liberal  supply.  Bullnose  from 
New  Jersey  brought  40  to  60c,  while  hot  varie¬ 
ties  sold  for  60  to  80c  per  %-lni.  basket.  To¬ 
matoes  were  in  heavy  supply  throughout  the 
past  week  and  the  market  was  weaker.  De¬ 
mand  was  generally  slow  and  trading  dull  ex¬ 
cept  for  strictly  fancy.  New  Jersey  %-lni. 
baskets  and  20-qt.  crates  sold  mostly  from  25 
to  50c,  while  12-qt.  climax  baskets  brought  15 
to  35c.  The  white  potalo  market  was  weaker 
with  moderate  supplies  and  a  slow  demand. 
Eastern  Shore  of  A’irginia  is  the  leading  shipper 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  and  Kansas 
is  in  first  place  in  the  Middle  AATest.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Cobblers  sold  for  $1.75  to  $1.80  per  150-lb. 
sack  with  a  few  sales  up  to  $2.  Eastern  Shore 
stock  brought  90c  to  $1.10  per  100-lb.  sack. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  egg  market  was  rather  slow  during  the 
past  week,  due  to  the  hot  weather.  Trading 
was  limited  to  strictly  fresh  eggs,  which  formed 
only  small  portion  of  the  total  receipts.  A 
large  part  of  the  supply  showed  heat  damage. 
Fresh  extra  firsts  held  steady  at  24%c,  while 
fresh  firsts  sold  mostly  at  19  to  20c.  Fancy 
candled  stock  brought  27  to  30(4c,  while  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  eggs  ranged  from  29  to  31c.  Re¬ 
ceipts  during  the  week  dropped  to  27,103  cases 
from  33,407  cases  the  week  before.  The  out- 
of-storage  movement  has  now  started  and  deal¬ 
ers  are  turning  to  these  stocks  in  preferrence 
to  heat  damaged  offerings  of  fresh  eggs. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  strictly  in  the 
buyers’  favor  for  the  past  few  days.  Receipts 
were  moderate,  but  demand  and  trading  were 
slow  and  the  market  dull.  Fowls  in  fairly 
liberal  supply  more  than  met  the  trade  require¬ 
ments.  Fancy-colored  stock  sold  for  24  to  25c, 
while  Leghorns  were  steady  at  17  to  18c.  Most 
offerings  of  chickens  were  of  irregular  quality, 
hut  fancy  Plymouth  Rocks  moved  well  at  32  to 
33c.  with  a  few  sales  higher.  Ducks  were  slow 
and  weaker  at  12  to  15c.  Receipts  of  fresh- 
killed  poultry  were  light  but  trading  was  lim¬ 
ited  account  of  the  hot  weather.  Offerings  of 
fowls  were  ample  for  the  limited  demand,  and 
most  sales  of  barreled-packed  stock  moved  at 
25  to  27c.  Nearby  broilers  sold  for  33c  for 
large,  and  30  to  31c  for  the  smaller  sizes.  Chick¬ 
ens  were  in  light  supply  and  steady.  Demand 
for  ducks  was  slow  but  prices  held  steady  at  17 
to  18c.  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  was  con¬ 
siderably  heavier  than  during  the  same  week  of 
last  year.  During  the  week.  080.903  lbs.  were 
received,  compared  with  488.043  lbs.  last  year. 
Since  January  1.  Philadelphia  has  received  ap¬ 
proximately  fifteen  and  one-half  million  pounds 
of  dressed  poultry.  This  figure  is  about  two 
hundred  tousand  pounds  less  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1930. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Offerings  of  hay  were  moderate  but  fully  am¬ 
ple  for  the  limited  trading  on  the  market.  Best 
feeding  hay  sold  at  $19  per  ton,  with  the  lower 
grades  ranging  from  $15  to  $18.  Straw  receipts 
were  very  light,  and  the  market  was  largely 
nominal.  Rye  was  steady  at  $14  to  $15  per 
ton.  while  wheat  and  oat  straw  were  slow  at 
$11  to  $12  a  ton.  J.  M.  F. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  July  25,  1931.) 

Yearlings  and  beef  steers  scaling  1,200  lbs. 
down  active,  strong,  compared  with  week  ago 
25c  higher,  no  action  on  weighty  bullocks,  top- 
fed  yearlings  $8.50,  best  medium-weights  $8.10, 
bulk  of  sales  $7,25  to  $7,75,  butcher  heifers 
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sharing  steer  advance.  Bulls  and  other  she 

stock  steady;  cutters  about  steady;  bulk  fat 
heifers  $6.75  to  $7.25;  beef  bulls  $5.25  to 
$5.75;  butcher  cows  $4.50  to  $5;  cutters  $2  50 
to  $3.  Stockers  and  feeders  firm,  supply  li^iit 
mostly  common  and  medium-grade  light-weights' 
bulk  $5  to  $5.75.  Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $10' 
Hogs  closing  strong. 

Sheep  steady  to  strong,  top  Virginia  lambs  $9 
Receipts  for  week  ending  July  25,  1931 :  Cat- 
tle,  07_cars;  16  St.  Louis,  14  Chicago,  12  Vir¬ 
ginia:  5  St.  Paul,  5  Texas,  4  Kansas.  2  AA’est 
A’irginia,  2  Tennessee,  2  Michigan,  2  Oklahoma 
1  Omaha,  1  Ohio,  1  New  Jersey;  containing 
1.817  head,  695  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle 
2,ol2  head,  500  calves,  1,167  hogs,  1,513  sheep 
RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good.  900  to  1.100  lbs  $775  tn 
$8.50;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  S7  to  '$7  7-,. 
common,  900  to  1.100  l|)s.,  $5.25  to  $7-  rood 

1.100  to  1.300  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25;  medium 

1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  good,  1  300 

to  1,500  lbs..  $7  to  $7.50.  ’  B  ’  duu 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs..  $7.25  to 
$i.75;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7  •>-. ■ 
medium  550  to  850  lbs..  $5.75  to  $0.50; 'com¬ 
mon,  550  (o  S50  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75. 

Cows.— Choice.  $4.75  to  $5.50;  good.  $4  to 
$4.io;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cut 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $0  to  $6  75- 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $0-  vearl 
lings  excluded. 

A’ealers. — Good  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $10:  1110- 
c!qU2”'  to'  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  $0  to 

»j)o.  IO. 

Feeders  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice 
500  to  800  IDs. ,  $6  to  $7 :  common  and  medium 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6:  good  and  choice' 
800  . to  1,050  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  common  and 
medium,  S00  to  1,050  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $6.25. 

Hogs — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  100  to  ISO 
.  ‘O®  to  11  •  good  and  choice.  ISO 

to  200  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9:  mod.  wt..  good  '1110 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $8.50  to  .89:  med  wt 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8  to  $S.5o! 

Pittsburgh  Markets 

CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1.100,  good .  $. 

Medium  . .  . 

Common  . 

Steers,  1.100  to  1.300.  good!!.'! 

Medium  . 

Heifers,  500  to  850,  good  ! .' ! 

Common  and  medium  . . 

Cows,  good  . . 

Common  and  medium  .  3 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . .  •> 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef . 

Cutter  and  medium  . 

Vealers,  milk  fed.  gd.  and  eh.! _ 

Medium  . 

Cull  and  common  . 

Calves,  250  to  350.  gd.  and  cli.. 

Common  and  medium  . 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its..  140  to  360.  gd.  and  cli 
Lt.  wts. ,  160  to  180,  gd.  and  cli!! 

180  to  200.  gd.  and  cli... 

Med.  wts..  200  to  220,  gd.  and 'eh! 

220  to  250,  gd.  and  ch... 

Hvy.  wts..  250  to  290,  gd.  and  cli 

290  to  350,  gd.  and  cli . 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500.  med.  and  gd 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  gd.  and  ch _ 

SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  gd.  and  ch _ 

Medium  . 

91  to  100,  med.  and:  ch . .  .  . 

All  wts.,  common  .... 

Ylg.  wetli.,  90  to  110,  med.  and 'cli 
AVethers.  90  to  120,  med.  and  gd. .  . 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch . 

120  to  150,  med.  and  eh . 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com . 
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Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AA  holesale.  Milk,  40-qt.  can.  delivered  qt 
6  to  7c;  milk,  special,  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk 
grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk 
grades,  good,  $70  to  $85;  cows,  fresh  milk! 

bf.n<leSion01u  m0IV.-  $40 &C5;  beef  cows  ami 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $0  to  $8;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 

S?°lc.e>  $14  u>  $1C:  veal  calves,  milk  fed.  good, 
$10  to  $13;  sheep.  $3  to  $4:  lambs.  $7.50  to  89- 
f™1®’  heavy,  live,  lb. ,  24  to  25c;  chickens! 
large  roasters,  lb.,  30c;  broilers,  av  2J4  to  °V» 
!bsh ,  25c;  eggs,  local  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  30c." 
Retail. —Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
;4c;  mlI,G  special  qt..  18c;  milk,  sold  from 

defivorf  f,es’  or *7  V,  t0  12c:  Hotter,  farmers’ 
anil  rmY-  lV  3°o-t0, 40£a  butter,  creamery,  prints 
i11?’  -7,_to  28e;  butter,  creamery,  cut 

i  •i!1'  !8,  t0  26c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 

ib"  -4  to  2oe;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  17  to 
-0c,  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12(4c-  e""s 
farmers  delivery,  doz.,  30  to  40e;  eggs  sohi 
rom  stores,  doz.,  32  to  34c;  broilerf  fancy, 
lb.,  40i  .  chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  50c;  fowls,  lb., 
40c;  cucumbers,  each.  3  to  4c;  cabbage  lb  3c- 
potatoes,  pk.,  25c;  beets,  boh.,  3c;  carrots,  bch.! 
3c,  blueberries,  qt.,  15c:  raspberries,  pt  l.ic- 
sweet  corn,  doz.,  30  to  35c.  F.  A  C 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York  s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

m  YSSWxVSite’tvr.WLu.w 

assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun  s,  tiradstreet's  or  any  commercial  agrency 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  J8S5 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 

More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH -GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  Nov.  York  City 


WE  NEED 
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Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Contest 

Report  for  month  ending  June  30: 

Production  for  June,  01.51  per  cent, 
17,022.10  points,  17,230  eggs. 

Production  to  date.  50.08  per  cent, 
141,002.50  points,  145,300  eggs. 

Five  High  Pens  for  the  Month. — S.  C. 
W.  L. — Circle  “8"  Poultry  Farm,  238.80 
points,  240  eggs;  S.  C.  JY.  . L.—' George 
Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  Conn..  238.40,  24!> ; 
S.  C.  W.  L. — Lindstrom  Hatchery  ^  and 
Poultry  Farm,  Mo.,  238.35,  237;  S.  C. 
\y.  L. — Alex  Baird,  N.  J.,  234.10,  230; 
s.  C.  w.  L. — New  Brunswick  Registered 
Poultry  Breeders’  Association,  Canada, 
231.60,  232.  .  x  .  . 

The  10  high  pens  (by  points)  through 
June  30  are  as  follows:  S.  C.  IV.  L. — 
Walter's  Prolific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J., 
1,070.70  points,  1.882  eggs;  R.  I.  R. — 
Burdean  Acres,  Mass.,  1,871.55,  1,000; 
g  C.  W.  L. — Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Pa.,  1,- 
848.95,  1.830;  B.  P.  R— Pratt  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm.  Pa.,  1.825.45,  1,885;  It.  I. 
R. — Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  1.817.6o, 
1  847  ;  S.  C.  W.  L. — Fox  &  Son  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  1,775.45,  1.687 ;  S.  C.  W.  L. 
— V reeland  Breeding  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,- 
774.20,  1,852;  S.  C.  W.  L. — Codner  s 
White  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  Y..  1.771.45, 
1  S31 ;  B.  P.  R. — H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N. 
Y„  1,766.40,  1.906;  B.  P.  R.— It.  C. 
Cobb,  Mass.,  1,750.50,  1,884. 

The  high  pen  (by  points)  in  each 
breed  for  June  is  as  follows:  B.  P.  It. — 
Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  216.90 
points,  220  eggs;  W.  P.  R. — The  Hic¬ 
kories,  N.  J„  136.65.  133;  R.  I.  R.— Bur- 
dean  Acres,  Mass.,  208.90,  201 ;  S.  C.  IV. 
L. — Circle  “S”  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
238.80.  240 ;  S.  C.  B.  M. — Stephen  Costa, 
N.  .T.,  204.45.  193. 

High  pens  in  each  variety  : 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.— Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  Pa.,  1,825.45  points,  1,- 
885  eggs;  H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  X.  Y.,  1,- 
766.40,  1.906;  R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pickard 
Farm.  Mass.,  1,750.50,  1.884. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Blue  Spruce 
Farms,  N.  J.,  1,428.85  points.  1,439  eggs  ; 
The  Hickories,  N.  J.,  1.266.95,  1,210;  J. 
I).  Eno,  N.  J„  920.55,  976. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  —  Burean  Acres, 
Mass.,  1,871.55  points,  l,900_eggs;  Scott 
Poultry  Farm.  Mass., 

Edward  N.  Larrabee, 

1  yi 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — Walter's  Pro¬ 
lific  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,970. <0  points, 
1,882  eggs;  Ben  IV.  Jacobs,  Pa.,  1,848.95, 
1830;  Fox  &  Son  Poultry  Farm,  X.  J., 
1,775.45,  1,687. 

S  C.  Black  Minorcas. — Stephen  Costa. 
N.  J..  1.508.85  points,  1.402  eggs;  Jean 
Joan  Farm,  N.  J.,  869.05,  S96. 


1,817.65,  1.847; 
N.  H.,  1,688.20, 


The  Mysterious  “Leg  Weakness” 

We  have  a  nice  lot  of  chickens.  They 
weigh  from  2  lbs.  to*  314  lbs.  dressed,  but 
some  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds  that  weigh  3  lbs.  and  over 
cannot  walk.  F-  s- 

New  York. 

Those  affected  with  leg  weakness  may 
well  be  suffering  from  what  is  called 
range  paralysis,  a  mysterious  disease  that 
often  affects  growing  birds.  8ome  think 
that  the  heavy  breeds  are  more  subject 
to  it.  It  shows  itself  by  sudden  loss  of 
use  of  one  or  both  legs  or  wings. 

The  birds  flutter  along  when  trying  to 
walk  but  prefer  to  sit  still.  Appetite  and 
appearance  remain  normal  for  a  short 
time  but  emaciation  and  death  usually 
follow  after  a  few  days.  I  he  cause  of 
this  trouble  is  not  known  and  no  remedy 
for  the  condition  has  been  found.  Only 
a  few  birds  in  a  flock  may  be  affected  or 
losses  may  be  severe.  it-  b.  d. 


Ailing  Turkeys 

My  turkeys  are  droopy  and  will  not 
eat.  They  are  from  four  to  eight  weeks 
old  and  they  were  very  healthy  until  two 
weeks  ago.  Then  they  began  to  stand 
around  without  eating  and  would  die 
from  10  to  24  hours  after  they,  began  to 
droop.  I  hatched  and  raised  87.  M.  s. 

New  York. 

Open  one  or  two  of  these  dead  poults 
and  examine  -the  liver.  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  it  “spotted”  or  showing  areas 
of  discoloration  sometimes  resembling  the 
skin  rot  of  apples.  This,  with  the  symp¬ 
toms  that  you  describe,  will  be  sufficient 
to  establish  the  diagnosis  of  blackhead. 

Droopiness  is  likely  to  -be  the  first 
indication  of  something  wrong,  this  is 
followed'  by  emaciation,  increasing  weak¬ 
ness,  lack  of  appetite  and  perhaps  some 
diarrhoea.  The  lagging  poults  are  likely 
to  be  picked  up  from  the  field  dead. 

There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease.  It 
is  carried  in  the  droppings  of  hens  and 
the  only  safety  for  poults  lies  in  quarters 
that  have  not  been  contaminated  by  other 
fowls.  This  means  clean  hatchers,  clean 
brooders.  “new”  or  uncontaminated 
ground  for  a  run,  and1  entire  protection 
from  contact  with  the  fowls  of  the 
barnyard. 

In  extreme  cases,  incubators  for  hatch¬ 
ing,  clean  brooders,  with  or  without  wire 
floors,  and  enclosed  sun  porches  until  the 
poults  are  placed  out  on  uncontaminated 
grass  range  are  required  for  success. 

The  most  important  discovery  in  recent 
years  in  this  connection  is  that  the  or¬ 
ganism  that  causes  blackhead  in  young 
turkeys  is  carried  by  hens  in  the  egg  of 
the  small  cecal  worm  of  that  fowl.  These 
worms  and  eggs,  harmless  to  the  hen,  are 
distributed  wherever  she  goes.  When 
picked  up  by  young  turkeys,  blackhead 
develops.  M.  B.  d. 


Probable  Coccidiosis 

Our  six-weeks-old  chicks  have  grown 
very  nicely  until  a  few  days  ago  I  no¬ 
ticed  blood  in  their  droppings,  and  now 
they  are  dying.  M.  M. 

New  York. 

A  watery  diarrhoea  tinged  with  blood 
in  chicks  four  weeks  of  age  or  over  is 
likely  to  be  an  indication  of  coccidiosis 
with  which  they  have  been  infected  but 
which  does  not  show  itself  until  a  stage 
is  reached  when  there  is  sufficient  in¬ 
flammation  to  cause  exuding  of  blood  into 
the  intestinal  contents. 

Upon  opening  some  of  these  dead  chicks 
you  will  probably  find  that  the  blind  guts 
attached  to  the  intestines  (ceca)  have 
thickened  walls  and  are  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tended  with  brown,  bloody  or  cheesy 
matter.  A  40  per  cent  dried  milk  mash 
has  been  advocated  for  several  weeks 
feeding  when  coccidiosis  appeared,  the 
idea  being  that  the  excess  of  milk  sugar 
so  fed  would  produce  a  condition  in  the 
intestines  inimical  to  the  parasites  caus¬ 
ing  the  disease.  Any  good  chick  mash 
with  dried  milk  added  to  make  40  pouuds 
in  the  hundred. 

Prevention  still  remains  the  end  to  be 
sought,  however,  and  that  is  accomplished 
by  keepipng  young  chicks  entirely  away 
from  ground  that  has  been  run  over  and 
contaminated  by  other  fowls  and  by  keep¬ 
ing  their  food  and  drink  from  contamina¬ 
tion  by  droppings.  When  the  disease  ap¬ 
pears,  the  damage  has  been  largely  done. 
The  cause  lies  within  the  droppings  of 
fowls  and  perhaps  some  vermin. 

Chicks  should  be  raised  upon  “clean” 
ground  in  clean  quarters  or  in  some  such 
substitute  as  a  wire-floored  brooder  with 
a  wire-floored  sun  porch  attached.  The 
object  sought  in  any  method  is  pro¬ 
tection  of  young  chicks  from  con¬ 
taminated  surroundings  and  the  most 
simple  of  the  methods  is  hatching  and 
rearing  in  quarters  and  upon  soil  that 
has  not  been  contaminated  by  continued 
use  previously  by  other  fowls.  M.  b.  d. 


Alternating  Yards  for  Poultry 

Have  been  using  four  colony  brooder 
houses  for  raising  my  young  chicks  for 
the  past  three  years,  shifting  them  back 
and  forth  across*  the  field  each  year  to 
new  land,  but  was  thinking  I  could  save 
a  lot  of  work  if  they  could  be  all  placed 
under  one  roof  with  a  central  heating 
plant  and  feed  house,  with  front  and  rear 
exits  on  the  brooder  house  so  as  to  use 
one-half  of  the  field  one  year  and  one-half 
the  next.  Do  you  think  it  practical  to 
use  a  central  heating  plant?  What  type 
would  you  suggest?  What  is  your  opinion 
of  wire  netting  (hardware  cloth)  on 
the  brooder  floors?  O.  N. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  use  of  alternating  yards  will  at 
least  prolong  the  period  during  which 
chicks  can  be  safely  reared  upon  the  same 
ground  and  is  an  old  practice  of  poultry- 
men.  The  advantages  of  a  continuous, 
centrally  heated  brooder  house  lie  chiefly 
in  saving  of  ground  space  and  labor  in 
the  care  of  the  chicks.  A  hot  water  heat¬ 
ing  plant  is  usually  used  and  is  quite 
practical.  With  knowledge  of  disease  pre¬ 
vention  now  at  hand,  continuous  brooder 
houses,  instead  of  isolated,  movable 
buildings,,  are  returning  to  favor. 

The  use  of  hardware  cloth  upon  brood¬ 
er  and  sun  porch  floors  is  a  device  to 
prevent  disease  among  young  chicks  by 
keeping  them  out  of  their  own  droppings. 
It  may  be  necessary  where  chicks  are 
confined  to  small  quarters  and,  without 
the  wire,  would  have  to  be  kept  upon 
badly  contaminated  soil  or  floors.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  valuable  but  it  has  no 
virtue  in  itself  and  is  but  a  makeshift 
for  the  sanitation  offered  without  cost  by 
clean  grass  ranges,  where  poultry  has  not 
been  kept  sufficiently  long  badly  to  con¬ 
taminate  the  ground  or  poultry  manure 
has  not  been  spread. 

Where  the  farm  offers  clean  grass 
range  upon  which  portable  brooder 
houses  may  be  kept,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  adopt  devices  forced  upon  the  poultry- 
man  who  must  be  content  with  limited 
quarters  that  he  cannot  long  keep  in 
sanitary  condition  without  such  devices. 

M.  B.  D. 


First  Egg  Auction*  in  Pennsylvania 

Bucks  County,  Pa.,  poultrymen  opened 
the  first  egg  auction  in  the  State  at 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Monday,  July  13,  by 
selling  102  cases  of  eggs,  C.  O.  Dossin, 
poultry  extension  specialist  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  reports.  Fancy 
large  eggs  sold  for  two  cents  a  dozen 
above  New  York  premium  quotations  and 
four  cents  a  dozen  over  Philadelphia’ 
prices  on  extras. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PELLETS 

Bred  from  selected  and  blood  tested  hejis  Hardy 
range  -  grown  stock.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Catalogue  free 

C.  SI.  LON'GENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Penna. 


CLOVERDAI.E  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

R.  0.  P  Breeder — Tranneeied  20  Years 
"The  StrainBredforLavqe,  Uniform,  White  Egos  Always” 
Official  335-egg  hen:  R.O.P.  average  237.7  eggs:  Storrs 
pen  2.527  eggs.  Bow  summer  prices  on  pedigreed 
stock  with  this  wonderful  breeding.  Catalog  free. 

CBOVERDAI.E  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  I,  Cortland,  X.  Y. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


ZTttM  PULLETS  AND  COCKERELS 

Write  lor  prices  to 

FAI R VIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  New  York 


GROW  WENE  BROILER  CHICKS  FOR  EXTRA  FALL  AND  WINTER  PROFITS 

Keep  the  brooder  equipment  working.  Broilers  return  quick  profits.  We’re  hatching  every  Thursday  through¬ 
out  year — Wene  Cross  Breeds,  also  Beds,  Wyandottes  and  Rocks.  8-10  week  old  Leghorn  Bullets  now  ready. 
Write  for  prices.  WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


PULLETS 

Carefully  Sorted  for  Sizes 

7finfi  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  March 
I  UUU  hatched,  ready  to  lay.  Belle  of 
New  Jersey  strain,  $1.25  each. 

onnn  WHITE  leghorns  -  io  to  vi 

OUUU  weeks,  April  hatched,  $1.00  each. 

Qnnfl  WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  May 

OUUU  hatched,  85?  each. 

9nnn  BARRED  ROCKS  — 18  weeks  old, 
bUUU  Holterman  Strain,  $1.35  each. 

fill  prices  f.o.b.  Rosemont— Order  today 


ROSEMONT 

Box  4 


POULTRY  FARMS 
AND  HATCHERY 
Rosemont,  N.  J. 


•  •  SPECIAL  NOTICE  •  - 
$l»c°— 2000  Pullets 

FOUR  MONTHS  OLD 

95c  each-3000  Leghorn*  Pullets 

THREE  MONTHS  OLD — Express  Collect 

WE  WILL  SHIP  THESE  CHOICE  PUT.LETS 
C.  O.  D.  FOB  YOUlt  INSPECTION  AND  AP¬ 
PROVAL. 

You  are  entitled  to  know  just  what  you  are 
buying.  If  our  choice  pullets  do  not  fully  please 
you.  ship  them  back  and  we  will  prepay  all 
charges.  NO  POULTRYMAN  CAN  GIVE  YOU 
A  GREATER  OFFER. 

Our  prices  are  25%  lower  this  year,  for  same 
size  and  age  pullets. 

Make  your  reservation  and  number  promptly, 
as  these  will  not  last  long  at  the  prices  quoted 
and  liberal  guarantee  offered. 

THIS  IS  AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  QUICKLY — ORDER  NOW 

QIMr  Tn  PC  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
■  I  HI  H  I  n  CLC  Box  R  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


R.I.REDS 

1  8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL»^ 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15 
years  BALANCED  B R E E D  I N G  for  outstanding  ™ 
Vigor.  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction’’ 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS.  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


! 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  SO  lOO  500 

Tancred  Strain  Leghorns  $3.75  $7.00  $32.50 

Barred  Rocks  -  4.50  8.50  40.00 

R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Assorted  -  3.75  7.00  32.50 

Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept,  R  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


Dr.  Rome’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  . $7.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  .  8.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00 — 100 

100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROM  IG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  .  .$2.25  $4.25  $7.75  $38.00  $75 
W.  Rocks.  Beds,  W.  Wyan.  .2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.50  68 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
For  Grt.ler  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hotelier,  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cftsh  or  C.  «.  I>.  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . $7.00  $33.50  $t>5 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  .  ... 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  deliver  y — promptshipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St. ,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.75 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142- A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 


JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 


5c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  .$(1  per  100.  Light 
Broilers,  .$5.  21  years  in 

business.  Catalog  free.  100% 
delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  -  ICKESBURG,  PA. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns. $3.25  $6.00  $27.50  $50 
S.  O.  Tom  Bar’n  Wh.  Legh. . .  3.25  6.00  27.50  50 

Barred  Bocks  &  R.  L  Reds... »4. 00  7.00  32.50  60 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

White  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  32.50  60 

Light  Mix.,  $5.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix..  $6.00  per  100 
100%  live  del.  Post  Paid.  Order  direct. 

Chexter  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

500  lots  %c  less- 
ery  guaranteed, 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER, 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00 

S.  C.  Beds  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

—1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv- 

Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 


Box  R, 


McAlisterville,  Penna. 


IIF1DTV  mirKC  Hatched  in  a  new  .Tames- 
II  I.il  fill  vnibnj  way  Incubator  Hateher 
Wh.  &  Brd.  Kooks,  $7— 100,  200  lor  $13.50;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $0-100.  Ol  der  C.O.D.  Less  than  100  lots,  1«  more. 
Quality  a  d  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


^  ULSO’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 


Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  4,  Bar.  Rocks, 

SR  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  S7  per  100.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  100*  del.  guar. 

Jus.  E.  I'lsh,  Box  R,  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Larpre  size,  disease  free.  May  hatched  from  my  own  2 
and  3-year  breeders.  86  cents  each.  Satisfaction  pruar- 
anteed.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks ....  7c 
400  or  More  atQ1. c 
Heavy  Mixed...,  6c 

Safe  delivery.  Prompt  shipment. 

LAY  WELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEAYER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

mime  r  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Beds,  *8;  Leghorns 
XrUlvIxJ  V«U«W.  $G.OO;  Heavy  mixed,  *7;  Light,  $6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95*  to 
maturity,  flee.  0.  M.  LAUVEIt,  Box  78,  MeAlIstervllle,  Pa. 

RnKv  rill nl/c  Barred  Rooks  and  R.  I. 
tkxx Reds  lor  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orde'S  booked  now  lor  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  It,  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


PIIIP170  C.O.D. — 100  Bocks  or  Beds,  $8;  Leghorns  or 
I  Hll  K\  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.50;  Light  Mixed,  *6.  Free 
VlliVUO  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Extra  Fine  N.  Y. 

State  Certified 
S.C.W.  Leghorns 
EUW.  MAlER  &  SON 


PULLETS 

Range  Reared 
Bridgehampton,  L. 


Ready  -  to  -  Lay 
and 

Younger 

.,N.Y.  Circular 


i  nnn  whi<®  pm  i  ft?  ,ea,iy now-  *  mos.,  *i.io. 
I  UUU  Leghorn  tULLLI  J  Range  reared,  large,  vig¬ 
orous,  from  selected  stock.  Norman  Treble.  Holley,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  Das  1  Infs?  hatched  7fio  ea.  Coops 
R.  I.  RED  rutiew  Mar.  26  *  vC  returned. 
Young  Capons  same  price.  Miss  Worsham,  Seventy-Six,  Mo. 


ROSE  COMB  U/uandnUne  Barch  hatch.  *1.50  each 
WHITE  IIjallUUIlBo  J.  F.  Brands  Castleton,  N.  Y. 

Wantart— marketable  hen  turkeys  from  with- 

fiaillCU  in  trucking  distance.  State  age,  weight, 
price.  Marcy  Turkey  Farm,  Lake  Placid,  New  York 


Tllirif  I  INfS-Whlte  Pekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
U  U  GfYLlllvJo  deliveted  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factoryville,  Pa. 


riiipLIinnc _ Mammoth  Pekins,  quality  and  promptness 

UULMIIIgb  guar.  Write  for  prices.  L.  Hamblin.  Wilson.  N.». 


Edmonds’  D 
Poultry  □ 
Account D 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


Book 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Take  Care  of  the  Minutes 

We  are  but  minutes- — -little  things ! 

Each  one  furnished  with  sixty  wings, 
With  which  we  fly  on  our  unseen  track — 
And  not  a  minute  ever  comes  back. 

We  are  but  minutes — yet  each  one  bears 
A  little  burden  of  joy  and  cares. 
Patiently  take  the  minutes  of  pain — - 
The  worst  of  minutes  cannot  remain. 

We  are  but  minutes — where  we  bring 
A  few  of  the  drops  from  pleasure’s 
spring ; 

Taste  their  sweetness  while  we  stay — 

It  takes  but  a  minute  to  fly  away. 

We  are  but  minutes — use  us  well, 

For  how  we  are  used  we  must  one  day 
tell, 

Who  uses  minutes  has  hours  to  use — 
Who  loses  minutes,  whole  years  must  lose. 

— Author  Unknown. 

* 

We  have  given  many  times  the  “Nia¬ 
gara  method’’  of  making  grape  juice, 
which  is  as  follows  :  Sterilize  two-quart 
fruit  jars.  Into  each  jar  put  one  quart 
of  grapes,  stemmed  and  washed,  and  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Fill  each  jar  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  boiling  water,  seal  at  once. 
Move  the  jar  upside  down  a  few  times 
while  cooling,  so  that  the  sugar  will  all 
dissolve.  After  being  stored  for  a  month 
or  two,  it  will  be  found  that  the  grapes 
are  mere  hollow  shells,  while  the  liquid 
is  a  rich  mild  grape  juice.  One  of  our 
readers  last  year  told  us  how  she  had 
improved  on  this  process  as  follows : 

The  above  method  requires  plenty  of 
violently  boiling  water  on  hand  in  order 
that  the  operation  does  not  drag  along 
too  slowly.  Hot  water  requires  a  hot 
fire  and  it  occurred  to  me  how  pleasant 
the  process  of  grape-juice  making  would 
be  if  one  required  only  the  amount  of 
fire  necessary  to  keep  the  canner  with 
its  two  quarts  of  water  at  a  boil. 

The  thought  fathered  the  act  and  we 
proceeded  as  for  routine  canning.  Steri¬ 
lized  quart  jars — 14  of  them  at  a  time — 
were  each  half-filled  with  ripe  grapes. 
Three-quarters  cup  sugar  were  added 
to  each.  The  jars  were  then  filled  with 
cold  water  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  the  upper  wire  clamped.  They  were 
then  placed  on  racks  in  the  canner  and 
the  water  bath  was  kept  at  a  steady  boil 
for  one  hour.  Upon  removal  the  seal  was 
completed. 

The  color  of  this  product  is  gorgeous, 
and  the  juice  has  a  great  deal  more  body 
than  that  procured  by  the  Niagara 
method.  And  two  members  of  the  family, 
at  least,  insist  that  the  grapes  them¬ 
selves  are  fresh  to  the  taste  as  when 
taken  from  the  woodlot. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

White  lisle  mesh  stockings  were  seen 
for  $1.00  the  pair.  They  are  the  newest 
fashion  in  Summer  hosiery. 

One  of  the  newest  silk  suits  seen  is 
printed  satin.  This  is  a  European  fashion 
launched  this  Summer ;  the  satin  is  a 
dark  color  printed  in  white.  Those  seen 
were  black  and  white,  brown  and  white 
or  rust  and  white;  the  dresses  had  white 
satin  collars.  The  lustrous  sheen  of  the 
material  was  very  attractive  in  plain 
tailored  styles.  The  suits  we  saw  were 
priced  at  $39.50. 

The  early  fashion  displays  of  Fall 
styles  do  not  suggest  hard  times,  for  they 
show  luxurious  furs,  velvets  and  metallic 
cloth.  Chiffon  velvet  is  a  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture  ;  there  are  suits  of  velvet  with  short 
coats  trimmed  with  fur,  velvet  evening 
wraps  and  velvet  evening  gowns.  Black 
velvet  leads,  but  in  evening  gowns  there 
are  also  velvets  in  vivid  shades  of  red 
and  blue.  Taffeta  is  also  featured  for 
evening  wear.  For  coats  rough-surfaced 
woolens  are  favored. 

Fall  skirts  are  about  an  inch  longer 
than  last  season,  the  sports  dresses  being 
about  13  inches  off  the  ground.  The  waist 
line  is  a  little  higher. 

Ostrich  feathers  seem  to  be  returning. 
Ostrich  feather  boas  are  offered  for  even¬ 
ing  wear  in  colors  to  match  the  dress,  and 
we  see  the  feathers  on  some  of  the  new 
liats.  Some  of  these  hats  have  a  derby 
crown,  with  a  narrow  curving  or  wavy 
brim.  Little  fancy  feathers  or  ostrich 
pompons  are  used  for  trimming;  one  seen 
had  an  ostrich  feather  laid  over  the  top 
of  the  crown  from  front  to  back.  These 
little  hats,  which  are  worn  dipping  over 
one  eye.  are  described  as  Empress 
Eugenie  styles  and  appear  to  be  sup¬ 
planting  those  off-tlie-face  models,  which 
have  been  unbecoming  to  so  many 
wearers. 

A  cedarized  chest,  covered  with  wash¬ 
able  oilcloth,  was  seen  for  $2.97.  It  was 
28  inches  long,  12%  inches  wide,  and  12 
inches  deep — a  convenient  container  for 
blankets. 

What  are  called  Basque  shirts  are  one 
of  the  gay  fashions  for  boating,  beach 
and  outing  wear.  They  are  copied  from 


the  Basque  fishermen  of  Southern  France. 
They  have  short  sleeves  and  round  necks 
and  are  of  cotton  Knitted  in  half-inch 
stripes  horizontally — red  and  white,  blue 
and  white  or  black  and  white.  Worn 
with  a  white  skirt  they  look  very  smart. 
We  saw  them  in  a  popular  shop  for  $1.84. 

A  simple  dishwasher  consists  of  an  at¬ 
tachment  with  tubing,  soap  container 
and  brushes  to  fit  on  the  faucet,  and  a 
heavy  wire  rack  to  fit  in  the  sink.  With 
it  one  could  wash  and  rinse  without  ever 
putting  one’s  hands  in  the  water.  The 
price  of  the  dishwasher  complete  was 
$4.95. 

Readymade  dresses  in  voile  and  other 
thin  cottons  are  made  with  a  very  nar¬ 
row  stitched  hem  at  the  edge  of  the  skirt 
— not  the  deeper  hem  that  the  home  dress¬ 
maker  puts  in  her  house  dresses.  This 
narrow  hem  is  like  the  finish  given  to 
chiffon  or  georgette. 


How  We  Use  the  Pungent 
Mint 

Green  Pears. — Have  you  seen  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  luscious  green  creme 
de  mentlie  pears?  We  have,  and  they 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


line.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36, 
38,  40.  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4 y2 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


380  —  Chic  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36 
a  n  d  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  5%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


388  —  For  Daytime 
Wear.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


er  BTock.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  2% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents.  Emb. 
No.  11024  (blue) 
15  cents  extra. 


Our  Large  Fashion  Magazine  10  cents. 


looked  so  tempting  and  we  are  so  fond 
of  mint  that  we  decided  right  away  to 
make  some  ourselves,  and  to  make  a 
plenty,  so  that  we  could  have  all  we 
wished.  We  did  make  them,  and  we  had 
such  a  good  time  doing  it  ! 

We  used  firm  Bartlett  pears  that 
would  not  cook  soft ;  pared  and  cored 
them,  cutting  .some  in  halves  and  some 
lengthwise  in  eight  pieces.  The  small 
pieces  and  some  of  the  halves  we  cooked 
in  an  open  kettle ;  the  rest  of  the  halves 
we  cooked  in  the  cans.  For  both  we 
made  a  syrup  of  two  cups  sugar  to  each 
cup  of  water.  Then  we  added  green 
vegetable  coloring  and  peppermint  oil. 
The  open  kettle  method  will  require 
more  oil  and  coloring  as  it  evaporates. 
We  used  about  30  drops  of  each  for  a 


quart  can  and  20  drops  of  each  for  a 
quart  can  of  the  cold  pack.  We  have 
found  that  both  oil  and  coloring  vary  in 
strength  so  that  one  needs  to  be  guided 
by  taste.  The  syrup  must  be  strongly 
flavored  for  the  pears  to  absorb  it.  The 
results  from  both  were  good,  but  each 
had  a  different  flavor  and  texture.  Those 
cooked  in  the  pan  were  more  like  pre¬ 
serves. 

The  small  pieces  we  use  to  garnish  ice 
cream,  cream  tapioca,  cream  rice  pud¬ 
dings  and  gelatine  desserts.  The  halves 
served  with  whipped  cream  make  a  de¬ 
licious  dessert  of  themselves.  They  are 
good  in  salads,  too.  We  also  took  plain 
canned  pears,  added  coloring  and  green 
mint  to  the  juice  and  let  them  stand  24 
hours.  These  were  good,  too,  and  a  little 
different  from  the  others. 

We  _  enjoy  experimenting  with  new 
ideas  like  this  and  when  the  experiments 
end  well  we  have  a  real  and  satisfying 
thrill.  We  hope  you  will  try  them,  have 
as  good  luck  and  like  them  as  well  as  we 
do. 

Candied  Mint. — Last  Summer  when  I 
was  gathering  mint  from  the  brook  for 
iced  tea.  I  found  so  many  large  beautiful 
sprays  that  I  wondered  if  it  could  not  be 
preserved  to  use  after  the  brook  had 
frozen.  I  gathered  an  armful,  washed  it 
well  and  let  it  stand  until  thoroughly 
dry.  Then  I  picked  off  the  large  leaves 
and  tiny  sprays.  In  a  large  shallow 
saucepan  I  put  four  cups  of  sugar,  % 
teaspoon  cream  of  tartar  and  two  cups  of 
water  and  let  the  sugar  dissolve,  then 
boiled  it  without  stirring  until  it  reached 
the  “crack”  stage  and  began  to  turn  color. 
(If  you  have  a  thermometer,  let  it  reach 
300  degrees.)  I  put  as  many  leaves  in 
at  a  time  as  possible,  turning  them  with 
a  silver  fork  to  coat  them  well ;  then 
lifted  them  to  buttered  plates  to  dry. 
When  they  were  hard  and  dry  I  packed 
them  in  tin  boxes.  Later  they  were  used 
in  grapejuice,  fruitades  and  ginger  ale, 
on  ice  cream  and  desserts  served  with 
whipped  cream. 

To  the  left-over  syrup  I  added  water, 
cooked  it  to  the  soft  ball  stage,  let  it 
cool,  beat  it  until  creamy  and  dropped  it 
by  spoonfuls  on  buttered  plates  to  hard¬ 
en.  These  were  as  delicious  creamed 
mints  as  we  ever  ate. 

Mint  .Telly  With  Pectin.  —  One  cup 
mint  leaves,  one  cup  brown  sugai’,  1% 
cups  water,  one  cup  vinegar,  5%  cups 
sugar,  one  bottle  pectin.  Simmer  first 
four  ingredients  30  minutes,  and  strain. 
Add  sugar  and  green  coloring  and  bring 
to  a  boil,  then  add  pectin,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Boil  one-half  minute.  Remove 
from  fire  and  let  stand  one  minute  while 
skimming.  Pour  into  jelly  glasses  and 
seal  with  paraffin.  Sprigs  of  mint  may  be 
placed  in  the  glasses  before  the  jelly  is 
poured  into  them. 

Gelatin  Mint  Jelly.— Soak  one  table¬ 
spoon  gelatin  in  two  tablespoons  cold  wa¬ 
ter  ;  cover  with  one  cup  boiling  water 
and  add  %  cup  chopped  mint  leaves  and 
two  teaspoons  sugar.  Let  stand  until 
cool.  Put  through  a  sieve  and  add  two 
tablespoons  of  lemon  juice.  Pour  into 
a  shallow  pan  that  has  been  rinsed  in 
cold  water  and  drained.  When  it  is  set, 
cut  in  cubes. 

Mint  Variations. — Instead  of  serving 
the  usual  mint  sauce  with  lamb,  add  two 
tablespoons  of  chopped  mint  leaves  to  a 
glass  of  currant  jelly  or  the  juice  of  one 
orange  and  one-third  cup  chopped  mint 
leaves. 

Good  to  look  at  and  good  to  eat  is  a 
roast  leg  of  lamb  garnished  with  slices  or 
sections  of  orange  and  small  sprigs  of 
mint. 

A  dash  of  paprika  added  to  the  usual 
mint  sauce  appeals  to  those  who  like 
“hot”  things. 

A  delicious  mint  sauce  is  made  with 
one-fourth  cup  orange  juice,  one-fourth 
cup  lemon  juice  and  one  tablespoon  pow¬ 
dered  sugar.  Let  this  stand  some  time 
before  serving. 

For  those  who  like  a  sweeter  sauce  try 
one-fourth  cup  chopped  mint,  two  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  one  tablespoon  water,  one 
tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

A  little  chopped  mint  added  to  fruit 
salads  and  cocktails  gives  them  a  pi¬ 
quant  flavor. 

Some  Sunday  night  the  picnic  sand¬ 
wiches  we  make  are  popular  with  the 
young  folks.  We  use  any  kind  of  cold 
meat  we  have — lamb,  chicken,  beef  or 
pork — chop  it,  and  mix  with  currant  jelly 
and  chopped  mint.  Sometimes  we  make 
the  sandwiches  “open  face.”  Then  •  in¬ 
stead  of  adding  chopped  mint  we  gar¬ 
nish  them  with  whole  mint  leaves. 

MARY  REDYNS. 


Antique  Glass 

One  can  scarcely  imagine  any  article 
of  household  use  more  fragile  than  glass¬ 
ware,  and  for  that  very  reason  the  pieces 
in  existence  are  doubly  precious  to  their 
owners.  In  museums,  and  occasionally 
in  private  collection,  one  finds  lovely 
pieces  of  Waterford  or  crystal  which  go 
back  to  Revolutionary  and  Colonial  days, 
beautiful  and  rare,  but  too  valuable  for 
us  to  collect,  so  we  content  ourselves  with 
the  pressed  glass  in  lovely  shapes  and 
patterns,  or  some  of  the  etched  glass 
which  has  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
long  life. 

At  a  country  auction  we  once  bought 
for  17  cents  what  the  auctioneer  called 
“a  mess  of  glass.”  Among  the  jelly 
glasses,  tooth-pick  holders,  odd  cruet  stop¬ 
pers,  etc.,  we  found  six  little  dishes  of  the 
cable  pattern  formerly  used  for  preserves 
or  strariied  honey  and  five  shallow  sauce 
dishes  of  the  thistle  pattern.  The  latter 
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pattern  I  duplicated  at  an  antique  shop 
and  paid  75  cents  each  to  fill  out  the  set 
Another  lucky  day  brought  us  some  old 
goblets  for  a  few  cents  apiece,  and  a  set 
of  footed  sauce  dishes.  The  tiny  dishes 
for  preserves  seem  to  be  found  'in  most 
of  the  patterns  common  to  old  glass,  and 
are  useful  for  salted  nuts.  We  have  a 
dozen  of  them  in  the  horn  of  plenty  Sand¬ 
wich  glass.  Speaking  of  this  tvpe  of 
glass  it  is  remarkable  how  much*  Sand¬ 
wich  glass  is  left,  for  the  factory  was  in 
existence  but  a  few  years,  and  the  molds 
destroyed  in  the  fire  which  burned  the 
whole  works.  However,  much  of  the  glass 
advertised  as  Sandwich  glass  has  no  right 
to  be  called  such,  for  it  is  either  a  rank 
imitation,  or  old  glass  of  other  origin 
True  Sandwich  is  really  lovely,  clear 
flawless  and  of  beautiful,  lacy  patterns.  ’ 

Our  family  has  owned  for  a  great, 
many  years  a  set  of  glass  in  the  diamond 
design  ;  deeply  cut  diamonds  cover  it  en¬ 
tirely.  A  tall  covered  compote,  sauce 
dishes  and  spoon-holder  are  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  the  set.  Another  member  of 
the  family  owned  a  similar  compote,  but 
she  took  it  to  a  church  supper  and  it 
disappeared  from  the  table  never  to  re¬ 
appear.  Not  even  safe  in  church  if  it 
meets  a  collector’s  eyes.  I  once  heard  a 
lecturer  boast  of  finding  a  rare  piece  in 
a  cemetery,  and  she  calmly  took  it,  leav¬ 
ing  a  silver  dollar  beneath  the  flowers 
she  dislodged.  She  evidently  believed 
that  “all  is  fair  in  collecting,  as  well  as 
in  love  and  war.” 

The  tall  compotes  are  handsome  for 
fruit,  very  ornamental.  They  are  not  un¬ 
common  either,  and  may  be  purchased  at 
from  $5  to  $12.  We  know  a  fine  one  of 
the  thumb  print  glass  which  rings  when 
struck  like  a  fairy  bell.  Others  which 
we  have  seen  are  of  snake-skin  glass 


Patchwork  Pattern 


World’s  Fair. — This  pattern  makes  a  very  pret¬ 
ty  and  attractive  quilt  when  made  of  one  color 
and  white.  Directions  with  the  pattern  tell  how 
this  block  must  be  joined  so  as  to  carry  out  a 
pretty  effect.  One  can  use  scraps  if  preferred. 
Send  15  cents  for  pattern.  Address  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Catalog  of  patchwork  patterns  and  quilting 
designs,  15  cents. 


crackle  glass  or  the  rarer  etched  glass, 
liaised  patterns  on  frosted  glass  some¬ 
times  display  log  cabin  and  deer  or 
mythological  figures.  A  footed  dish  with 
a  snake-skin  glass  cover  bears  the  word 
honey  on  its  rim.  Bread  plates,  usually 
oval  in  shape,  with  a  sheaf  of  wheat  or 
horseshoe  in  center,  and  the  words,  “Give 
us  this  day  our  daily  bread,”  around  the 
rim,  are  fairly  common  but  pretty  and 
useful.  A  rather  unusual  plate  was  sold 
Centennial  year ;  it  bears  the  Liberty 
Bell  in  the  center  and  on  the  wide  rim 
are  the  names  of  the  13  original  States 
and  the  signers  of  the  Declaration. 

One  collector  has  succeeded  in  accumu¬ 
lating  a  large  and  quite  complete  set  of 
the  lion  glass;  it  is  of  clear  glass,  but 
somewhere  on  each  piece  is  a  lion  or 
lion’s  head  of  frosted  glass.  The  bell 
flower  pattern  is  exquisite  and  very 
popular. 

Salt  cellars  are  interesting  and  found 
in  many  shapes  and  designs.  Candle¬ 
sticks  seem  a  trifle  scarce ;  the  dolphin 
pattern  has  been  imitated  so  often  one 
finds  it  difficult  to  know  originals.  Old 
sugar  bowls  with  covers  make  excellent 
candy  jars  and  are  often  of  graceful  lines. 

Bottles  are  a  chapter  all  by  themselves. 
Some  are  very  rare  and  valuable.  Old 
bottles  are  usually  distinguished  by  the 
pontil  mark  on  the  bottom. 

Milk  glass  is  in  demand  just  now  and 
brings  a  good  price.  Some  colored  glass 
is  being  collected  although  much  of  it  is 
rather  ordinary.  A  State  Fair  exhibit  of 
glass  looked  very  much  like  the  sort  one 
received  as  premiums  with  tea  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder  back  in  the  early  nineties,  but 
if  someone  likes  it  and  collects  it,  its 
value  will  increase.  Any  house  old  enough 
to. boast  a  pantry  is  quite  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  one  or  more  of  these  treasures.  All 
of  this  glass  wTas  fairly  common  at  one 
time  but  its  growing  scarcity  has  made 
it  valuable. 

Old  glass  lamps  are  often  collected  to 
be  wired,  or  some  of  the  larger  ones  are 
still  used  with  oil  for  a  soft  light  in 
rooms  furnished  in  antiques. 

Just  look  over  the  top  shelves  in  your 
pantry  and  see  what  you  can  find. 

LUCILE  R.  OE  RIGHT. 


English  garden  expert  is  in  error 
when  he  says  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  weeds  and  voung 
plants.  If  it  comes  up  again  after  you 
cut  it  down  it’s  a  weed. — Macon  Tele¬ 
graph. 
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The  Cup  That  Cheers,  but 
Not  Inebriates 

I  like  a  goblet, 

A  little  glass  goblet 
Filled  to  the  brim 
With  tasty  fruit  punch. 

I  like  another  one 
Just  like  t’other  one, 

Two  chairs,  and  you, 

And  cookies  to  crunch. 

Well,  here’s  the  punch,  anyway.  Tutti 
frutti  punch  is  a  favorite.  To  make  it, 
you  should  assemble  the  following :  Six 
nuicy  oranges,  six  ripe  bananas,  a  dozen 
lemons,  one  freshly  grated,  or  one  can  of 
•-rated  pineapple,  one  bottle  of  raspberry 
shrub,  enough  granulated  sugar  to 
sweeten,  and  cold  water  for  mixing  as 
strong  as  you  like.  Squeeze  the  lemons, 
using  the  juice  only.  Do  the  same  with 
the  oranges.  Slice  the  bananas  very 
thinly,  mixing  all  with  the  grated  pine¬ 
apple,  shrub,  sugar  and  water;  Set  away 
to  chill  in  the  icebox. 

Fruit  nog  made  with  either  pineapple 
or  blackberry  is  excellent,  and  is  made 
this  way  :  Beat  one  fresh  egg  with  two 
level  teaspoons  of  sugar  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Add  three  tablespoons  of  blackberry 
or  pineapple  juice  and  enough  cold  water 
to  fill  a  glass  with  cracked  ice  in  the  bot- 

10 And  doesn’t  orange  soda  sound  good? 
It  is  good,  and  here’s  how  you  can  have 
one :  Squeeze  the  juice  from  one  large 
orange,  mix  it  with  sugar  to  suit  and 
add  a  glass  of  ice  water.  Stir  in  quickly 
one  level  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  and 
drink  while  foaming. 

Altogether  different,  yet  just  as  tasty 
is  “little  brown  jug”  with  a  recipe  read¬ 
ing  this  way  :  Into  a  quart  of  ice  water 
put  half  a  cup  of  good  dark  molasses 
with  three  teaspoons  of  ground  ginger 
well  stirred  into  it,  and  this  mixed  with 
one  cup  of  real  cider  vinegar.  Put  all  in¬ 
to  a  two-quart  jug,  shake  vigorously,  and 
let  stand  in  the  icebox  at  least  an  hour 
(longer  is  better)  to  “ripen”  before  using. 

And  how  would  you  like  a  strawberry 
lemon?  This  is  the  rule:  One  cup  of 
strawberries,  or  one  of  canned  ones 
drained  from  their  juice.  Mash  them  and 
mix  with  enough  powdered  sugar  to 
sweeten  to  taste.  Then  add  to  them  a 
cup  of  cold  water.  Put  all  through  a 
sieve,  then  add  the  juice  of  one  large 
lemon  and  2%  cups  more  of  water.  Mix 
well,  set  on  ice  until  serving  time.  An¬ 
other  strawberry-lemon  combination  is 
the  simple  addition  of  syrup  from  canned 
strawberries  to  a  “straight”  lemonade. 

Ever  try  a  milk  apricot?  No?  Then 
try  this  one  :  Through  a  sieve  put  enough 
soft  pulp  from  canned  apricots  to  meas¬ 
ure  two  tablespoons.  Sweeten  with  sugar 
and  stir  thoroughly  into  a  glass  of  good 
sweet  milk. 

And  this  is  handy  for  a  stock  syrup 
from  which  to  make  quickly  either  a 
cold  or  a  hot  cup  of  cocoa.  (We  all 
know  that  cocoa  made  with  no  cooking 
is  not  as  fine-flavored  as  if  made  by  the 
cooked  way.  Made  by  this  method,  it 
will  always  taste  right.)  Mix  two  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  one  of  cocoa  all 
together  dry.  Make  it  into  a  .smooth 
paste  with  part  of  two  cups  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  Then  add  the  rest  of  the  water  and 
heat  to  the  boiling  point.  Boil  slowly  for 
10  minutes,  remove,  add  half  a  level  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  let  cool,  put  into  a  jar,  and 
set  in  the  icebox.  Use  two  tablespoons 
of  this  to  half  a  pint  of  good  sweet  milk 
for  either  a  hot  or  a  cold  drink.  _  "W  ith 
whipped  cream  on  top.  this  is  delicious. 

And  we  may  as  well  make  a  lemon 
syrup,  too.  It  is  just  as  convenient  to 
“have  on  hand."  As  “straight  lemonade” 
is  a  favorite,  we  like  a  generous  supply 
“on  tap.”  Squeeze  the  juice  from  12 
lemons,  having  first  grated  the  rind  from 
six  of  them.  Mix  juice  and  rind  together 
and  allow  to  stand  over  night.  Make  a 
syrup  by  dissolving  six  pints  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  in  six  quarts  of  hot  water, 
letting  it  reach  the  boiling  point.  Allow 
it  to  cool  some.  Strain  the  mixed  rind 
and  juice  through  a  sieve,  pressing  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  oil  from  the  rind 
through  with  the  juice.  Mix  well  with 
the  cooled  syrup.  Fill  into  hot,  sterilized 
jars,  and  seal.  When  using  add  the 
same  amount  of  fresh  ice  water. 

A  simple  blackberry  punch  may  be 
easily*  had.  The  syrup  from  canned 
blackberries  or  the  juice  from  freshly 
crushed  and  sweetened  berries  combined 
with  lemon  juice  and  added  to  ice  water 
is  as  delicious  as  it  is  unusual. 

Russian  tea  has  its  rightful  place,  too. 
Scald  an  earthen  teapot,  put  into  it  two 
teaspoons  of  green  tea  leaves  and  the 
same  of  black.  Over  the  tea  pour  four 
cups  of  freshly  boiled  water  and  allow 
to  stand  on  the  back  of  the  range  for  five 
minutes.  Take  off.  and  add  lemon  juice 
and  sugar  to  suit  the  taste.  Set  in  the 
icebox  to  chill.  Serve  with  a  disk  of 
lemon  cut  to  the  center  and  caught  on 
to  the  edge  of  the  glass. 

An  egg  nog  royale  would  suit  even 
royalty.  You  will  want  to  try  this  :  Beat 
well  the  yolks  of  six  fresh  eggs  with  half 
a  cup  of  granulated  sugar  and  stir  into 
one  pint  of  top  milk  and  one  pint  of 
heavy  cream.  Add  any  desired  fruit  juice 
and  a  few  whisks  of  nutmeg.  When  all 
well  mixed,  fold  in  the  well-beaten  whites 
of  the  six  eggs. 

Still  another  wholesome  beverage  is 
lemon  pineade  which  comes  forth  from 
this  rule:  Squeeze  the  juice  from  three 
lemons  and  mix  with  one  pint  of  sweet¬ 
ened  and  crushed  pineapple.  Make  a 
syrup  of  half  a  pound  of  granulated 
sugar  and  a  pint  of  water,  letting  it  boil 
for  10  minutes.  Mix  all  together,  heat 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  seal  in  hot 


sterilized  jars  until  wanted  for  serving. 

This  is  really  different  and  is  called 
blackberry  mush.  It  is  made  this  way  : 
Crush  two  quarts  of  very  ripe  blackber¬ 
ries,  add  to  them  half  a  pint  of  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  put  on  in  an  enameled  kettle  and 
stew  slowly  until  tender.  Take  from  the 
fire,  cool  a  little,  pressing  out  all  the 
juice  possible.  For  each  pint  of  juice 
use  2*4  cups  of  granulated  sugar,  six  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  orange  juice  and  l1/^  table¬ 
spoons  of  vanilla  extract.  Mix  this  with 
very  thinly  shaved  ice  for  a  thin  “mush.” 

Some  other  day  try  a  lemon  soda 
which  you’d  take  by  mixing  together  for 
a  big  family  six  cups  of  granulated  sugar, 
three  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  three 
tablespoons  of  flour,  dry.  Then  mix  to¬ 
gether  the  beaten  whites  of  three  fresh 
eggs,  the  juice  of  one  large  or  two  small 
lemons,  and  three  quarts  of  water.  Com¬ 
bine  the  two  mixtures,  place  over  the  fire, 
let  boil  about  twrn  minutes,  then  take  off 
and  cool,  adding  flavor  to  taste.  When 
about  to  serve,  add  two  tablespoons  of 
the  mixture  to  half  a  glass  of  ice  water 
in  which  half  a  teaspoon  of  common  bak¬ 
ing  soda  has  been  dissolved.  It  will  foam 
to  the  top  of  the  glass. 

And  here  we  have  a  pineapple  pick- 
me-up.  Choose  well-ripened,  perfect  pine¬ 
apples.  Pare  and  slice  them,  then  cut 
into  small  pieces.  Do  this  over  an 
earthen  dish,  saving  all  the  juice.  When 
ready,  dredge  the  fruit  with  plenty  of 
powdered  sugar  and  put  all  into  a  large 
pitcher.  Pour  in  boiling  water,  using  a 
cup  for  each  pineapple.  Cover  and  allow 
to  stand  for  several  hours,  occasionally 
mashing  it  down  in  the  pitcher.  Then 
set  the  pitcher  on  ice.  When  wanted, 
strain  off  the  juice  into  another  pitcher, 
serving  in  glasses  with  more  sugar  and  a 
little  cracked  ice. 

Another  fresh  mixed  punch  is  this  one: 
Into  two  quarts  of  water  mix  four  cups 
of  currant  juice  (or  syrup  from  canned 
ones),  four  cups  of  raspberry  juice,  one 
finely  crushed  pineapple,  the  juice  from 
three  large  oranges,  and  of  three  lemons. 
Mix  well,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  set  in  the 
icebox  to  chill.  Serve  on  cracked  ice  in 
glasses. 

To  pep  you  up  try  a  lemon  egg.  which 
is  nourishing  and  altogether  wholesome. 
Partially  beat  one  fresh  egg  and  put  it 
with  lemonade  into  a  shaker,  or  glass  pre¬ 
serve  jar  (with  the  top  securely  fas¬ 
tened).  Shake  vigorously,  pour  out  in¬ 
to  a  cold  glass,  whisk  a  bit  of  nutmeg  or 
ground  clove  over  the  top,  and — there 
you  are ! 

And  apples  mustn’t  be  forgotten,  so 
here  we  have  an  apple  punch  :  Use  four 
cups  of  fresh  apple  juice,  or  canned  sweet 
‘  cider,  the  juice  of  twrn  oranges  and  of 
two  lemons.  Mix  this  into  a  sugar  syrup 
made  by  boiling  for  20  minutes  1 %  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  one  quart  of 
water.  Seal  in  hot  sterilized  jars.  Serve 
with  a  lemon  disk  on  the  glass  rim.  This 
will  also  make  a  frozen  “frappe.” 

Doesn’t  pineapple  orangeade  sound 
tempting?  And  well  it  might.  Try  it 
and  see  for  yourself.  This  rule  will  make 
it :  Into  four  cups  of  water  mix  the  juice 
from  two  large  oranges,  three  tablespoons 
of  finely  grated  pineapple,  and  three  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  granulated  sugar.  Set  away 
in  tire  icebox  until  wanted,  then  serve  on 
cracked  ice  in  glasses. 

Here  is  a  good  recipe  to  use  when  wish¬ 
ing  to  make  a  fruit  shrub.  Stir  one  quart 
of  granulated  sugar  into  one  pint  of 
good  cider  vinegar  and  beat  over  the  fire 
to  the  boiling  point.  Then  take  it  off 
and  pour  it  over  four  quarts  of  ripe, 
mashed  blackberries,  raspberries  or  straw¬ 
berries.  Let  stand  several  hours,  stirring 
occasionally.  Then  strain,  place  again 
bver  the  fire,  heat  to  the  boiling  point 
and  fill  into  hot  sterilized  jars.  When 
serving,  dilute  with  the  same  amount  of 
ice  water. 

Ever  try  a  lemon  grape  drink?  It  has 
a  taste  all  its  own.  Here  is  a  rule  for 
it :  Squeeze  the  juice  from  four  large 
lemons  and  mix  it  with  a  pint  of  grape- 
juice,  two  cups  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
two  quarts  of  ice  water.  Serve  on 
crushed  ice  in  glasses. 

Last  but  not  least  is  this  rule  for  pine¬ 
apple  shrub.  We  think  that  anything 
with  pineapple  in  it  is  good :  have  yet  to 
find  one  that  isn’t.  Here  it  is :  Select 
very  ripe  and  perfect  pines.  Pare,  slice 
and  chop  them  finely.  Place  in  a  clean 
earthen  jar  and  cover  with  good  cider 
vinegar.  Let  stand  four  or  five  days, 
stirring  once  in  a  wrhile.  Then  strain 
through  a  sieve,  and  to  every  three  cups 
of  juice  add  five  cups  of  granulated 
sugar.  Place  on  over  the  fire,  bring  to 
the  boiling  point,  cook  about  10  minutes, 
skimming  as  needed.  Remove  from  the 
fire,  and  when  cool,  put  into  bottles. 

FRANCES  BLAKE. 


Whole  Wheat  Bread 

This  is  my  favorite  recipe  for  one  loaf 
of  whole  wheat  bread  : 

One  pint  thick  sour  milk,  %  cup  mo- 
lasses ;  stir  into  it  one  tablespoon  of  soda. 
Sift  together  one  cup  white  flour,  two 
large  cups  of  whole  wheat  flour,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder. 
Stir  together  with  liquids.  Put  into 
greased  tin  and  let  stand  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise  for  one  hour,  then  bake  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  MRS.  H.  H.  H. 


Globe  artichokes,  now  extensively 
grown  in  California,  do  not  come  true 
from  seed,  so  they  are  usually  propagated 
by  means  of  suckers  or  off-shoots  which 
develop  after  the  flower  stalk  dies. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TOUR 

ALL  ABOOOARD  for  the  Pacific 
/"V  Northwest  and  Canada.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  Special  Train  leaves  New  York 
August  15th  with  our  happy  crowd. 
Will  you  be  there?  If  you  have  not  decided 
yet,  now  is  the  time  to  make  up  your 
mind.  You  can’t  afford  to  miss  this  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  see  America’s  won¬ 
derlands  under  such  ideal  conditions. 


The  Cost  is  Low 

Only  $ ^¥^42 

and  up 


Nothing  like  this  marvelous  6,500-mile  trip 
has  ever  been  conducted  at  such  low  cost.  Rates 
on  the  railroads  have  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
one  low  rate  includes  everything  —  meals, 
berths,  sightseeing  auto  trips,  train  and 
steamship  tickets.  Only  one  ticket  to  buy 
—  no  tips  to  pay — not  a  single  travel  nor 
hotel  worry. 

Folks  are  still  talking  about  last  year’s  tour. 
This  year’s  trip  will  be  far  more  interesting. 
You’ll  visit  the  great  cities  along  the  route,  prime¬ 
val  forests,  large  glaciers,  Indian  Reservations, 
National  Parks.  You’ll  see  everything  in  these 
lands  of  endless  natural  wonders  as  you  travel  on 
these  great  railroads:  New  York  Central,  Grand 
Trunk,  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Great  North¬ 
ern,  Soo  Line,  Crnadian  Pacific  and  Erie. 

Decide  Now  To  Go! 

Fill  in  and  mail  coupon  for  new  free  booklet  giving 
complete  information  and  special  low  rates.  It  contains 
actual  photographs  of  places  to  be  visited  along  the  route. 
It  gives  you  the  day  by  day  travel  schedule.  Get 

\your  neighbors  together  and  make  up  a  regular 
party  for  the  trip.  Don’t  miss  this  adventure  of 
a  life  time  at  one  low  cost.  Mail  coupon  now ! 


DIRECTOR  OF  TOURS,  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  telling  all  about  the  2nd  Annual  Rural 
New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour. 


Nairn)  . 


R.  F.  D.  or  Street. 


City. 


State . 


I 

I 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

The  enclosed  request  for  shipment 
came  to  me.  The  envelope,  containing 
this  letter,  was  merely  addressed  to  the 
“Leading  Egg  Shipper”  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  feel  that  the  eastern  section  of 
the  country  is  being  flooded  with  this  par¬ 
ticular  form  letter.  I  know  nothing  of 
this  firm,  but  I  do  know  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  quotations  of  45  to  55 
cents  with  present  New  York  wholesale 
quotations  on  New  Jersey  premiums  at 
80  to  81  cents.  w.  W.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

Many  letters  have  been  received  asking 
the  standing  of  the  West  Side  Commis¬ 
sion  Company,  367  Westside  Ave.,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  ,T.  We  can  find  no  rating 
for  them  and  they  are  not  listed  in  the 
telephone  directories.  The  prices  quoted 
are  50  per  cent  above  the  market.  Until 
this  company  establishes  its  responsibility 
we  advised  shippers  to  demand  “certified” 
check  in  advance. 


Would  you  try  to  collect  the  enclosed 
check  given  by  Ainsworth  &  Milburn,  15- 
17  Alvin  Place,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  ,T.? 
They  came  into  my  neighborhood  and 
wanted  to  buy  eggs,  offering  two  cents 
more  per  dozen  than  the  best  local  prices. 
Several  of  my  friends  and  myself  let 
them  have  a  case  apiece  and  received 
checks  in  payment.  I  received  my  check 
back,  and  since  have  heard  all  their 
checks  came  back  as  no  good.  If  you 
can  do  anything  about  collecting  same  I 
would  appreciate  it  greatly.  L.  p. 

New  York. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  never  lost  a 
cent  because  Publisher's  Desk  would 
sound  a  warning  just  in  time.  Now. 
however,  I  am  out  of  $6.30,  because  I 
had  listened  to  my  boys  instead.  The 
men  who  gave  this  check  have  come  to 
this  vicinity  to  sell  vegetables,  and  in 
return  they  bought  eggs,  veal  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  live  poultry.  We  live  away  from 
town  and  the  storekeeper  took  care  of 
the  eggs  and  afterwards  of  the  check. 
The  price  was  so  low  for  eggs  that  I 
tried  this  party  with  one  case,  and  this 
check  is  the  result.  Checks  for  other 
folks  have  come  back  the  same  way. 
Would  you  try  to  collect  this  check  for 
me?  c.  T. 

New  York. 

Checks  were  returned  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  there  were  no  funds  in  the 
bank  to  meet  them.  We  endeavored  to 
locate  Ainsworth  &  Milburn,  but  our  let¬ 
ters  are  returned  with  the  information, 
“Left  no  address.”  The  bank  explained 
that  these  people  were  dealers  in  second¬ 
hand  automobiles  at  one  time  and  when 
they  sent  out  a  number  of  checks  and 
made  no  deposits,  the  bank  closed  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  they  have  no  further  address 
for  them.  We  have  been  unable  to  lo¬ 
cate  them  through  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  The  shippers  therefore  are 
obliged  to  charge  this  up  to  experience. 
When  strangers  come  into  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  looking  for  shipments  and  offering 
to  pay  above  the  market  price,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  look  up  their  references  before 
making  any  shipments  to  them. 

Can  we  get  anything  out  of  this  stock? 
My  husband  is  sick  and  we  need  money 
very  much  ;  have  not  heard  a  thing  from 
this  since  1924,  when  it  was  transferred. 
We  must  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  long  as 
we  live  if  possible.  We  enjoy  it  and  look 
for  its  weekly  visits.  L.  n. 

New  York. 

The  Renewablade  Shear  Company,  Inc., 
which  this  question  refers  to,  is  no  long¬ 
er  in  existence,  having  become  inopera¬ 
tive  and  void  March  16,  1927,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Governor  January  1,  1928, 
for  non-payment  of  taxes. 


I  find  your  paper  so  full  of  useful  in¬ 
formation.  I  make  clippings  and  I  often 
find  it  necessary  to  preserve  both  sides 
of  the  pages.  A  double  subscription 
solves  this  little  problem  of  pasting. 

New  York.  h.  g.  c. 

This  corx-espondent  subscribes  for  two 
copies  of  the  paper  because  he  keeps 
clippings  of  articles  containing  informa¬ 
tion  that  he  desires  to  have  in  form  to 
refer  to  later,  and  frequently  wishes  to 
make  a  clipping  from  both  sides  of  page 
to  paste  in  a  scrap-book.  When  he  does 
not  make  a  clipping  from  both  sides  he 
has  one  copy  of  the  paper  complete.  Some 
readers  get  the  same  results  from  keeping 
copies  whole,  and  making  an  index  so 
that  the  information  needed  may  be  read¬ 
ily  turned  to. 


There  is  a  man  who  owes  me  for  one 
case  of  eggs,  and  I  wish  you  would 
make  him  pay  me  for  them.  w.  u.  w. 

New  York. 

Arthur  Brand  of  63-36  Forest  Ave., 
Ridgewood,  L.  I.,  received  the  shipment 
and  signed  for  it,  but  he  has  disappeared 
and  left  no  forwarding  address.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  locate  him  and  there  is 
no  chance  to  collect.  This  must  be 
charged  up  to  experience.  Small  losses 
eat  into  profits  and  we  again  urge  our 
readers  to  ask  us  before  shipping. 


He  bought  dairy  feed  at  the 
lowest  prices  ...  by  telephone 


In  settling  an  estate  a  lien  was  fore¬ 
closed  on  New  York  real  estate  propertv ; 
do  the  proceeds  of  said  sale  belong  to  the 
personal  part  of  the  estate  or  not? 

New  York.  e.  j.  g. 

No.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  would 
first  go  to  pay  the  mortgage  and  expense 
of  sale,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  would 
go  to  heirs  to  benefit  from  the  real  estate. 
The  division  of  real  estate  and  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  rests  as  at  the  time  of 
owner's  death. 

Is  it  true  that  there  is  an  estate  of 
$850,000,000  left  by  President  Buchanan 
and  his  brother?  It  is  said  that  some  of 
the  property  is  located  in  New  York  City. 
If  there  is  such  an  estate  I  should  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  about  it.  a.  e. 

New  York. 

Claims  of  mythical  estates  are  more 
or  less  common.  Sometimes  lawyers  en¬ 
courage  prospective  heirs  to  hope  that  a 
share  of  the  estate  may  be  recovered  for 
them.  But  the  rule  is  that  a  fee  must  be 
paid  first  to  cover  time  and  expense  of 
search.  But  the  property  is  not  dis¬ 
covered.  Recently  someone  has  stirred 
up  this  Buchanan  myth  anew.  Official 
search  has  been  made  and  no  trace  of 
any  such  property  found  in*  the -  records 
of  New  York  City.  Our  information  is 
that  President  Buchanan  left  property  in 
the  State  of.  Pennsylvania  under  a  will 
which  directed  the  disposition  of  the  es¬ 
tate,  and  that  final-  disposition  of  it  is, 
soon  to  be  made  this  year.  It  is  reported 
that  there  are-,  many  'claimants'  for  a 
share  of  the ,  property*  described  in  that 
will. 


A  man  dies  leaving  by  will  a  life  in¬ 
terest  in  his  property  to  his  widow,  and 
providing  that  at  her  death  the. property 
is  to  go  to  his  sister.  When  the  widow 
dies  can  her  estate  come  in  for  a 
“widow’s  dower”  after  having  the  use  of 
the  property,  during  her  lifetime?  r.  h. 

New  York. 

No.  The  old  dower  right  entitled  the 
widow  only  to  a  life  interest  in  one-third 
of  her  husband's  real- estate,  when  he  died 


Cj£  A  Bell  System  Advertisement 

Near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  lives  a 
farmer  who  finds  his  telephone  of 
great  assistance  in  buying  feed 
for  his  dairy  herd.  After  check¬ 
ing  up  on  prices  by  calling  dealers 
in  nearby  towns,  he  recently  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  advisable  to 
buy  a  large  part  of  his  winter’s 
supply  at  once.  The  orders  were 
promptly  placed.  The  next  day 
the  price  of  bran  advanced,  and 
other  grain  prices  went  higher 
soon  afterward.  In  this  one 
instance  a  considerable  saving 
was  made. 

The  telephone  is  equally  help¬ 
ful  in  making  the  most  advanta¬ 
geous  sales  of  livestock,  grain, 
fruit  and  vegetables  through  co¬ 
operative  marketing  associations 
or  local  markets.  Even  when  bad 
weather  makes  roads  impassable, 
it  is  always  ready  to  keep  up 
social  and  business  contacts,  or 
summon' help  in  any  emergency. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone  that  serves  faithfully 
and  well,  rain  or  shine. 


intestate.  In  this  case  the  will  gave  her 
use  of  the  whole  property  during  her  life. 
This,  of  course,  ended  with  her  death.  If 
the  will  is  in  proper  form,  the  entire 
property  now  goes  to  the  husband’s 
sister. 

I  note  your  reduction  in  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price.  It  is  a  mighty  big  thing  in 
you  to  do  at  this  time.  I’ll  send  my  $2 
soon.  _  w.  A.  M. 

California. 

More  than  40  years  ago  the  present 
management  of  The  R.  N.-Yr.  promised 
its  subscribers  and  friends  that  it  would 
never  become  a  mere  money-making  in¬ 
stitution,  but  as  it  grew  and  developed, 
its  increased  revenues  would,  in  a  fair 
proportion,  be  shared  with  them  in  better 
service  and  when  possible  in  lower  prices. 
That  promise  has  been  kept  in  good  faith. 
Many  now  are  new  friends  whcr  were  not 
born  at  the  time  it  was  made.  The  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  run  for  nearly  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  solely  from  its  own  earnings  with¬ 
out  ever  borrowing  a  dollar  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  and  never  an  unpaid  bill  carried 
over  the  first  day  of  the  month.  In  addi¬ 
tion  modern  equipment  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  and  kept  up  to  date,  and  a  per¬ 
manent  home  of  its  own  purchased  and 
paid  for  in  a  convenient  location.  The 
idea  has  been  to  make  a  prudent  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  future. 

The  old  Grecian  philosophers  held  that 
the  first  duty  of  an  art  is  to  perfect  it¬ 
self.  On  this  principle  the  doctor  must 
devote  himself  to  relieving  pain  and  sav¬ 
ing  life.  The  lawyer  to  promoting  jus¬ 
tice.  The  publisher  and  editor  to  reveal¬ 
ing  truth  and  furnishing  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  The  art  must,  as  the  philosophers 
said,  support  itself.  Whatever  degree  of 
success  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  attained  is  due, 
we  believe,  to  an  honest  effort  to  adopt 
this  philosophy. 


PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Directs 23.75 


Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dep»  251  Lincoln,  Illinois 


LOWER 
PRICES 
NOW  l 


RDER 

Today's  low  prices  on  de¬ 
pendable  Harder  Silos  are, 
we  believe,  the  lowest  in 
modern  silo  history!  Don’t 
let  anyone  tell  you  that 
you  cannot  afford  a 
Harder!  Lower  prices  now 
prevail  on  both  the  pioneer 
wood  stave  ‘'Harder"  and 
the  cast-stone  silo.  Get  cat¬ 
alog  and  low  prices.  Save 
money  by  building  now. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  R-31 

Cobleskill,  New  York 


E3 


dc  iiiucpciiuciii|  otdri 

a  wood  6awing  busi- 

ness,  make  big  money,  - - 

finest  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  earth.  Easy  terms. 
New  low  factory  prices.  Big  FREE  catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
n«9C  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HAY  BALERS 


SAVE  SToNEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  S»  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fEP>FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Built  for  Capacity 

and  turn  out  neat  bales  of  bay  or  straw.  This  is 
a  money  maker.  Write  for  description  and  sizes. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited,  Box  1130,  York,  Pa. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

m  Beat  and  fastest  machine  built. 
Wm  ^^TrUS&AOne  an<*  two  row  m°deis.  One 

TL-Uy horse.  Carries  to  shock.  Big 
"'""'ll  labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 

81  one  season-  Worked  by  1,2  or 3 

J.--3paSr£r^ifer»n>en.  No  twine.  Great  for  si- 
j lage.  FreeTrial.AgentsWanted. 
-  a  A*  Write  for  catalog. 

BENNETT  MFG.  Co.,  Box  904  Westerville,  Ohio 


k  Make  Every  Acre  Pay! 

I  i  1 1  MARTIN  cuts  ditches  — 

1  r  lijyy  open —  tile  drainage— irri- 

dfj /UGgif^gation.  Terraces  to  keep 
/ /  rich  topsoil  home,  grades 

’  roads.  5  Models  $37.50  up.  Uses 
animals  or  tractor.  Liberal  terms.  Write 
or  see  your  dealer.  Owensboro 
Ditcher  &  Grader  Co., 

Box  34  Owensboro, 


isboro 

c. 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

Four  fields  near  me  give  illuminating 
lio-ht  upon  the  fertilizer  question.  Field 
one  is  in  oats  with  no  fertilizer.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  a  man  who  came  here  from 
Kansas  last  Fall  and  knew  nothing  of 
that  field.  Flowing  while  the  soil  had  its 
early  Spring  dampness,  convinced  him 
that  the  soil  was  rich  just  as  all  soil 
looks  rich  while  wet.  Drier  weather  and 
bot  sun  shows  up  the  soil  baked  hard 
and  almost  white,  with  the  oats  ranging 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot  high  and  head¬ 
ing  out.  Field  two,  also  in  oats,  is  near 
the  road,  and  belongs  to  one  of  our  oldest 
farmers  who  has  an  unspoken  rivalry 
with  several  of  his  cronies  regarding  av¬ 
erage  yield  per  acre  of  small  grains  on 
their  several  farms.  To  show  up  great 
near  the  road,  and  to  encourage  big  yield, 
be  used  double  his  usual  quantity  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  viz,  400  lbs.  instead  of  200  lbs.  of 
(j-8-4  fertilizer.  His  oats  are  rank  green, 
stand  too  high  as  a  windy  thunder  storm 
will  be  sure  to  lodge  them,  but  they  will 
doubtless  make  a  bumper  yield.  Field 
three,  in  oats,  had  the  fertilizer  scat¬ 
tered  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per 
acre,  and  shows  an  amusing  variation 
in  height  due  to  uneven  scattering.  Field 
four  was  in  wheat  last  year,  but  a  lot 
of  the  wheat  winter-killed.  Last  Spring 
the  owner  dragged  over  those  odd  spots 
of  dead  wheat,  scattered  fertilizer  and 
sowed  oats.  The  crop  was  harvested  with 
some  difficulty  and  the  field  again  put  in 
wheat.  Now  the  wheat  is  heading,  but 
all  those  spots  which  were  given  fertilizer 
last  year  show  far  higher  and  heavier 
than  ~the  unfertilized  portions.  I  draw 
the  lesson  that  a  moderate  amount  of 
fertilizer  will  pay  on  oats  but  an  over¬ 
dose  is  not  only  a  losing  proposition  but 
makes  lodging  almost  bound  to  occur.  To 
save  high-priced  hay,  we  feed  oat  straw 
to  horses  in  Winter  in  this  section  so 
that  is  why  some  fertilizer  will  pay. 
With  oats  at  32  cents  per  bushel,  the 
grain  alone  will  not  return  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  plus  overhead  expenses. 

Bearing  out  my  warning  about  going 
into  cherry  raising,  come  figures  from 
the  State  which  show  a  total  of  over 
1.800.000  cherry  trees  in  this  State  with 
only  44  per  cent  now  in  bearing,  the  re¬ 
mainder  young  trees  to  come  into  bear¬ 
ing.  This  does  include  this  year’s  setting, 
which  was  extra  heavy.  Stay  out  of 
cherries  unless  you  are  especially  fav¬ 
ored  with  location,  local  market  and 
cheap  labor  at  picking  time. 

Some  census  figures  reveal  astonishing 
things.  This  county  was  one  of  the  very 
few  which  gained  heavily  in  population 
in  the  last  decade  yet  the  figures  show 
over  300  fewer  farms  which  have  either 
been  absorbed  or  abandoned  during  the 
last  10  years  with  a  consequent  heavy 
drop  in  rural  population.  Yet  with  few¬ 
er  farms  we  are  producing  a  surplus  of 
dairy  products  in  this  fruit  section,  so 
that  bottlers  have  made  heavy  cuts  to 
producers.  It  is  quite  noticeable,  though 
that  no  cut  has  been  made  to  consumers 
yet  the  bottlers  complain  of  lack  of  de¬ 
mand.  This  is  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
rough  feed  prices  have  been  higher  than 
ever  before,  and  another  hay  shortage  is 
in  sight  because  of  the  failure  of  last 
year’s  seeding. 

The  cutworm  pest  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  my  own  farm  and  garden.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  we  are  paying  now  for 
the  open  Winter  with  a  greatly  increased 
bug  population.  I  still  believe  that  Win¬ 
ter-spread  manure  mulches  the  ground 
so  that  it  does  not  freeze  the  bugs  which 
hibernate  in  the  soil  near  the  surface.  I 
shall  plow  my  garden  this  Fall  as  late 
as  possible  and  thus  destroy  the  Winter 
quarters  of  countless  bugs.  I  am  told 
that  just  common  bran  with  nothing 
mixed  with  it  will  destroy  cutworms  if 
spread  on  field  or  garden.  The  theory  is 
that  the  worms  fill  themselves  with  the 
dry  bran  which  swells  with  stomach  mois¬ 
ture  and  bursts  the  worm.  Maybe  so, 
ma^be  not,  but  plain  bran  did  do  some 
good  in  our  garden  so  that  we  saved  the 
second  planting  for  other  bugs. 

The  striped  cucumber  bug  was  busy 
making  lace  curtains  out  of  my  pickle 
row  and  Calvin’s  pumpkin  vines,  but  I 
gave  them  a  dose  of  dust  and  away  they 
flew.  The  same  dust  went  on  the  beans, 
tomatoes  and  cabbage  after  which  the 
leaves  stopped  looking  like  sieves.  I  use 
an  all-purpose  dust  and  a  geared  hand 
duster,  but  you  may  mix  your  own  by 
taking  10  parts  hydrated  lime  to  one  part 
arsenate  of  lead  powder,  and  mixing  it 
well,  then  shake  it  on  through  a  burlap 
sack  if  you  have  no  duster.  Paraphras¬ 
ing  the  old  hymn,  we  must  fight  if  we 
would  eat,  so  fighting  bugs  is  one  of  our 
most  pressing  jobs.  If  I  listened  to  our 
County  Agent,  I  would  spend  nine-tenths 
of  my  time  spraying,  but  weeds  and 
quack  grass  demond  attention,  especially 
after  it  has  turned  hot  enough  to  bake  an 
iceberg.  Corn  loves  this  hot  weather  but 
not  for  me  as  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long 
way  with  me. 

Through  my  local  contact  with  the 
editor  of  a  daily  paper  I  gently  informed 
the  public  that  the  milk  dealers  had  cut 
the  price  to  the  farmers  but  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
Some  of  the  dealers  landed  on  me  with  a 
screech,  making  special  trips  to  this  farm 
to  voice  angry  protests,  but  ending  up  in 
confessing  that  producer  prices  had  been 
cut  without  cutting  consumer  prices. 
They  had  multiple  excuses  for  that  con¬ 
dition  but  someway  I  retained  a  hard- 
boiled  attitude  on  that. 

Berrien  Co„  Mich.  I-  b.  rebee. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  hath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


LAND  OPENINGS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  California.  Improved  farms,  new 
land  at  sound  investment  prices.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  G.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


2  Farms  For  Sale  poultry  farm 

Can  be  bought  on  easy  terms.  Situated  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Apply — 

WILLIAM  I).  Rt'ARK  Rt.  3  Berlin,  Md. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  GOOD  cook,  Swedish,  boy  14, 
excellent  references;  good  home  with  adults 
preferred;  salary  about  $50.  MRS.  N.  ERIC- 
SON,  7G  Church  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  MAN,  31  years  of  age,  wants  work 
on  dairy  farm,  good  in  repairing  machinery. 
Address  KARL  EVEUSBERG,  care  Ilosensack 
Store,  Ilosensack,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WITH  hoy  11  wishes  position; 
excellent  references.  BOX  210,  Milford,  Conn. 


MARRIED  FARMER  wishes  position,  dry-hand 
milker,  tractor-man,  teamster;  go  anywhere; 
available  at  once.  TRACY  NUTTER,  West- 
over,  Md. 


PRACTICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  commercial  farm  or  estate,  experi¬ 
enced  all  branches;  thorough  business  training. 
ADVERTISER  1341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  EXPERIENCED  in  hotel  manage¬ 
ment  wishes  position  as  matron  in  institu¬ 
tion  or  school  September  1.  ADVERTISER 
1340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  capable  of  taking 
full  charge  of  home  or  inn,  wishes  position. 
MAY  WILSON,  Harvey  Cedars,  N.  J. 


FLORIDA  FARM  for  sale  or  trade  for  small 
farm  near  village  in  Maryland  or  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  20  acres,  5-room  house,  fruit  for  home  use; 
$2,500.  II.  J.  ROBERTS,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  to  buy  New  York  cottage 
on  State  highway;  6  rooms,  cellar,  2  porches, 
plot  of  10  city  lots,  one-car  garage,  beautiful 
shade  trees  and  shrubs,  electricity;  all  newly 
remodeled;  $2,500,  only  $400  cash,  balance  at 
purchaser’s  convenience;  immediate  possession; 
owner.  ADVERTISER  1337,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AN  UNUSUAL  BARGAIN,  $5,000,  only  $1,000 
cash,  balance  to  suit  buyer,  tourist  bugalow; 
highway  (N.  Y.);  12  rooms,  electricity,  toilet, 
bath,  septic  tank,  2  wells,  large  garage;  private 
road  and  parking  place  for  20  cars;  shade  trees; 
long  wide  porch;  excellent  location;  perfect  con¬ 
dition;  occupancy  at  once;  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— House.  5  rooms  and  hath,  nook, 
double  garage.  BOX  391,  Grace  St.,  High- 
view  Ave.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  of  buying, 
stocked  and  equipped  poultry  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  All  Prices 

J.  W.  HOUCK  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  Maryland  farm, 
conveniences,  experienced  cook,  good  manager, 
settled,  used  to  country,  Protestant;  position 
open  late  August;  state  experience,  references. 
ADVERTISER  1242,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  work  on  small  farm; 

send  references  and  state  wages  when  writ¬ 
ing.  BOX  154,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


WANTED  ■ — ■  Carpenter  for  gentleman’s  farm; 

should  have  complete  set  of  tools;  perma¬ 
nent,  year-round  place  for  competent,  cheerful 
worker.  ADVERTISER  1334,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  LATER  part  of  August,  girl  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  and  plain  cooking,  some  laun¬ 
dry;  must  be  neat,  willing,  of  friendly  disposi¬ 
tion;  good  home,  own  room  and  bath,  suburb 
of  New  York;  2  adults,  2  children  6  and  8; 
start  with  $60  month.  MRS.  WERNER  LIEB, 
2  Askins  Place,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  all-round  dairy  farmer,  small 
family,  drive  truck  and  tractor;  house  and 
usual  privileges;  Col.  Co.,  route  22;  steady  job 
to  right  party.  ADVERTISER  1342,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

good  milker  and  clean  habits  essential.  BOX 
42A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  poultryman,  on  profit-shar¬ 
ing  basis,  who  can  furnish  liis  own  help;  room 
for  two  thousand  layers;  equipped  for  1.000 
broilers  weekly,  with  batteries  and  colony  brood¬ 
ing  system;  situated  SO  miles  from  New  York 
City,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER 
1351,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


BEEKEEPER  WANTS  position  year  round; 

temperate,  reliable,  American,  40,  married. 
BOX  55,  Southville,  Mass. 


COUPLE.  MAN  experienced  gardener  and  farm¬ 
er;  wife  good  cook  and  general  houseworker; 
best  reference.  GARDENER,  care  Lapieki,  1)3 
Dale  Ave.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


DUCKMAN,  EXPERIENCED  all  branches;  a 
iirst-class  incubator  man;  wishes  year-round 
position;  sober,  honest,  dependable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  MARRIED,  position  wanted  as  man¬ 
ager  on  a  farm,  estate  or  coachman;  experi¬ 
enced  with  saddle  horses  and  farming;  honest 
and  trustworthy.  ADVERTISER  1309,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTS  position,  some  experi¬ 
ence;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1318, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  or  dairyman  on  estate; 

four  years  in  this  place;  wish  to  make  change; 
long  experience,  steady,  reverent,  Protestant, 
married,  no  children,  age  48.  ADVERTISER 
1324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  WITH  25  years’  experience 
wants  position;  married;  absolutely  compe¬ 
tent  in  any  branch  of  poultry  keeping;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  raising  pheasants  and  wild  waterfowl; 
can  also  raise  all  lield  and  garden  crops.  R.  C. 
HEMPEL,  20  Edgemere  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  graduate,  age  37, 
single,  years  of  experience  with  registered 
cattle,  some  poultry  experience,  wants  position 
on  registered  dairy  farm  or  private  estate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Capable,  congenial,  well- 
educated  woman,  middle-aged,  drives  ear,  as 
companion  or  instructress;  country  preferred. 
BOX  110,  Franeestown,  N.  H. 


FARM  MANAGER,  20  years  practical,  scientific 
experience  all  branches;  cattle,  dairying,  etc.; 
make  own  feeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  medi- 
cants;  make  waste  lands  profitable;  if  not  con¬ 
vincing  don’t  hire  me.  BOX  209,  I’eekskill, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  and  all-round 
farm-hand  wishes  situation.  ADVERTISER 
1336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  MANAGER  or  herdsman,  life-time 
experience  all  brandies  dairy  production,  test¬ 
ing;  age  33,  married.  3  children,  first-class  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1335,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  married  man  as 
herdsman  or  manager  of  estate  or  commer¬ 
cial  farm;  life-time  practical  experience,  col¬ 
lege  training;  last  place  5  years;  references 
as  to  character  and  ability.  ADVERTISER 
1331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  52,  CARPENTER,  and  all-round  handy¬ 
man,  wants  job  on  poultry  farm;  do  anything 
and  everything;  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  $35  per 
month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  1350, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


THOSE  answering  advertisements 
*  in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


POULTRYMAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
elderly  Gentile,  wants  light  work  on  poultry 
farm  or  charge  small  flock;  can  board  mysell'. 
ALLEN  WEST,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  23,  wants  light  work  on 
farm;  wages  no  object:  Catskills  or  other 
territory  New  York.  ADVERTISER  1345,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  can. 

take  complete  charge  commercial  plant;  27 
years  old;  no  bad  habits,  A-l  references;  single; 
willing  to  work.  HERBERT  LONGO,  537  18th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  Swedish,  32,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  private  or  commercial,  dairyman  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  references;  state  particulars 
and  wages.  IVAN  SWANSON,  33  First  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  superintendent 
on  modern  farm;  American,  middle-aged, 
small  family;  strictly  temperate,  do  not  use 
tobacco;  life  experience  in  ail  branches  of  farm¬ 
ing;  nine  years  last  place.  ADVERTISER  1347, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position  on  dairy  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  no  experience  but  willing  to  work; 
state  particulars.  JOHN  HOCK,  104  Elton  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  capable,  reliable,  is 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1348, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  MAN,  American,  single,  30,  best  ref¬ 
erences,  clean  character;  all-round  farmer, 
good  teamster,  dry-liaud  milker;  wishes  position 
on  estate  or  farm;  $75  month  and  found.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  working  superintendent, 
finest  references;  experienced  construction, 
farming,  landscaping,  orcharding,  maintenance 
buildings,  cars,  tractors;  American,  married; 
moderate  wages.  ROY  STRONG,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


ACTIVE,  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  understanding 
paper-hanging,  painting,  cement  and  carpen¬ 
try;  15  years’  general  farming  and  poultry;  de¬ 
sires  steady  position  on  farm,  estate  or  insti¬ 
tution;  no  milking;  good  home  preferred  to 
high  wages;  no  liquor;  reference.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Gardener,  all  branches, 
poultryman,  dairyman  and  all-around  care¬ 
taker  of  private  estate;  salary  or  share  proposi¬ 
tion;  give  full  proposition  in  first  letter;  white, 
Protestant,  American.  H.  ZAUN,  Mont  Clare, 
Pa. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN,  with  experience, 
desires  position,  private  or  commercial  plant. 
L.  K.  GRUND,  29  Washington  Ave.,  Arlington, 
N.  J . 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  desires  position;  hon¬ 
est,  reliable,  efficient  in  all  branches;  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADVERTISER  1355,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  J 

TOURIST  LODGE,  on  Route  20.  coast  to  coast, 
one  acre,  10-room  house,  newly  painted,  ma¬ 
ple  shade;  good  place  for  gas  station,  roadside 
stand;  price  $2,100.  $500  cash.  ADVERTISER 
1222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  OVER  100  acres,  some  stock,  with 
furniture;  $3,000;  a  bargain.  B.  1IOLZWEIS- 
SIG,  Fulton  Station,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


GAS  STATION,  road-stand,  modern  home,  half 
acre,  near  Philadelphia;  photo;  well  financed. 
ADVERTISER  1321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  or  buy  on  easy  terms,  50 
acres  and  seven-room  house  in  New  York  or 
Connecticut,  near  a  large  town,  on  good  road. 
ADVERTISER  1325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


177-ACRE  GRAPE  and  dairy  farm,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  improved  road,  2 y2  miles 
from  progressive  village;  8S  acres  fertile  ma¬ 
chine-worked  tillage,  about  20  acres  productive 
vineyard,  37-aere  woodlot;  spacious  home,  elec¬ 
tricity,  free  gas;  dairy  barn,  12-cow  stable, 
wagon  house,  packing  shed,  poultry  house; 
buildings  recently  repaired  and  painted;  $9,000; 
inquire  about  this  and  other  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty  farms  offered  for  sale  under  easy-payment 
plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE— 53-acre  farm,  house  and  barn,  some 
stock;  price  $2,800;  New  York  State.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 80-acre  farm,  beautiful  location, 
buildings,  town  water,  steam  heat,  near  new 
State  road;  correspondence  invited.  F.  L.  C., 
28  Phillips  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT — Excellent  40-acre  truck  or  poultry 
farm;  good  spring,  running  water  in  house; 
$25  month.  MRS.  ANNIE  ALEXANDER, 
Perkiomenville,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  or  rent.  New  York  farm, 
on  paved  road.  ADVERTISER  1339,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 17-acre  State  road  poultry  farm, 
stocked  and  equipped;  1,000-hen  capacity;  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity;  terms  reasonable.  DON¬ 
ALD  S.  BERRAY,  R.  D.  2,  South  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  apple  orchard,  all  varie¬ 
ties  bearing  this  year;  also  83  acres  of  apple 
land  adjoining  above  orchard;  all  near  railroad, 
in  the  Winchester  apple  belt,  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley,  Virginia.  M.  M.  ORNDORFF,  Strasburg, 
Va. 


85  ACRES,  DAIRY  and  general  farm;  9-room 
house,  large  barn  and  other  buildings;,  can 
sell  with  or  without  crops;  price  $2,000.  small 
amount  cash.  MRS.  JOSEPHINE  NELSON.  It. 
R.  3,  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3-acre  farm,  small  modern  home. 
CAVES,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 145  acres  good  farm  land  for  sale 
or  exchange;  price  right.  ERNEST  BROWN, 
Portville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT'  small  equipped  dairy 
farm,  about  15  cows,  within  100  miles  New 
York  City.  F.  BLAKE,  139-22  80tli  Road, 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE — Fully  equipped  dairy 
farm,  retail  preferred;  modern  and  well  lo¬ 
cated;  A-l  corn  and  Alfalfa  land;  will  pur¬ 
chase  on  milk  contract.  GLEN  A.  MARTIN, 
Hamilton.  N.  D. 


100-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  with  retail  milk  route. 

near  county  seal:  monthly  income  $400;  $12,- 
500:  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1344, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  8-room  house.  30  acres,  plen¬ 
ty  wood  and  timber,  1.000  chickens;  suitable 
for  Summer  boarders;  sacrifice  price  $4,800, 
$2,000  cash  down  pavment;  located  in  Pine 
Bush,  N.  Y.  Write  BOX  178,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 117-acre  farm,  4  miles  Watkins 
Glen;  large  basement  barn,  8-room  house; 
$400  down,  balance  of  $3,200  easy  payment. 
ADVERTISER  1346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RENT-LEASE.  Class  A  producing  dairv  farm. 
New  Milford,  Conn.;  milk  house,  ice,  elec¬ 
tricity,  gravity  water;  11  cows.  bull,  span 
horses,  hay  in  barn.  9%  acres  silo  corn,  full 
equipment:  $1,000  required  purchase  of  live¬ 
stock:  $30  rental.  PAFF,  Washington  Dep»t, 
Conn. 


SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY  —  Well-built 
modern  cottage:  six  rooms  and  bath,  modern 
plumbing,  electricity,  heat,  telephone;  garage; 
near  town,  beautiful  scenery,  high  grade:  bar¬ 
gain  for  immediate  sale;  cash  governs  price; 
additional  acreage  available  for  small  develop¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  1349,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SACRIFICE,  LARGE  house,  near  State  road, 
improvements,  15  acres,  buildings,  orchard, 
stream;  $7,500.  KLINE  R.  D.  3,  Freehold, 
N.  J. 


RENT — Farm  country  home,  nine  acres,  part 
of  two-famil.v  house,  commuting  New  York" 
Park  Ridge  102-.T.  ADVERTISER  1350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Ermipped  poultry  plant,  capacity 
2.000.  RIVERSIDE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Mans¬ 
field,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station  on  State  highway  in 
Massachusetts:  store,  dining-room,  kitchen; 
all  improvements  including  steam  heat.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1353,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Site  for  bungalow,  one  to  ten  acres, 
within  15  miles  of  New  Milford.  Conn.  Ad¬ 
dress,  BOX  211,  Trinity  Station,  New  York. 


Country  Board 


WANTED  —  Log-cabin  roomers,  camping  for 
clubs  or  families,  50c  per  day,  meals  50c  and 
up;  1,000  feet  elevation,  mountain  Summer  re¬ 
sort:  between  Lake  Hopatcong  and  Lake  Mo¬ 
hawk,  N.  J.  O.  REUTER,  Rt.  1,  Box  32,  An¬ 
dover,  N.  J. 


10  lbs..  $1.40,  postpaid  third  zone. 
MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


CHAS. 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  00-lb.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Cleveland  tractor.  Model  K,  for 
parts.  JOSEPH  RUBESII,  Rockland  County, 
Garnerville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 10  lbs.  clover.  $1.85;  light  amber, 
$1.03;  buckwheat.  $1.55,  postpaid  third  zone; 
list  free.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  berry  crates  in  good 
condition.  S.  L.  PUItDIE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


120  lbs.  light  amber,  $7.92;  white  clover 
$10.17  here.  ROSCOE  F.  WIXSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


FIVE-POUND  PAIL,  exquisite 
honey,  $1.25;  six  pails  $6. 
GARDENS,  Buekland,  Mass. 


new  clover 
HOLLYHOCK 


WILL  ANYONE  ship  one  bushel  of  green  pine 
cones;  state  price.  ADVERTISER  1332,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — 00  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  2 
$4.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F. 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


or  more, 
W.  LES- 


lic  cider  press,  steel  frame,  nearly  new.  A. 
H.  STEVENS,  135  South  New  York  St„  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 


THE  SMOOTHNESS  OF  AN  EIGHT -THE  ECONOMY  OF  A  FOUR 

new  PLYMOUTH 


FLOATING  POWER 


•  *  an 


FREE  WHEELING 


Plymouth  Sedan  ( 4-door  6-window),  $635 


Chrysler  Motors  Engineers' 

Greatest  Contribution  to  Modern  Motoring 


THE  new  Plymouth  with  Floating  Power 
is  the  challenge  of  Chrysler  Motors  engi¬ 
neers  to  the  whole  world  of  lowest-priced  cars. 

With  the  discovery  and  development  of 
Floating  Power,  they  finally  attain  the  goal 
which  a  discouraged  industry  had  abandoned 
as  hopeless. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  engi¬ 
neers  had  endeavored  to  wipe  out  the  “inter¬ 
rupted  torque”  that  sent  tremors  up  through 
the  frame  to  passengers  and  driver — but  always 
without  complete  success. 

One  by  one  they  admitted  defeat,  begging 
the  question  by  adopting  additional  cylinders, 
sacrificing  economy  for  greater  smoothness. 

Chrysler  Motors  engineers,  while  designing 
fine  sixes  and  eights  for  Dodge,  De  Soto  and 
Chrysler,  have  labored  unceasingly  for  the  per¬ 
fected  Four,  which  they  have  steadfastly 
maintained  to  be  the  ideal  car  for  the  lowest- 
price  field. 

Floating  Power,  new  and  exclusive  in  Ply¬ 
mouth,  is  an  engineering  discovery  that  ac¬ 
tually  achieves  the  smoothness  of  an  Eight  with 
the  simplicity  of  design  and  the  economy  of 


operation  that  are  the  birthright  of  the  Four. 

The  Floating  Power  principle  allows  the  en¬ 
gine  to  rock  on  its  natural  axis.  The  Plymouth 
engine  mountings — and  there  are  only  two — 
are  so  placed  that  the  engine,  if  it  were  free  to 
rotate,  would  do  so  in  perfect  balance.  At  each 
mounting,  live  rubber,  nearly  an  inch  thick, 
allows  the  engine  to  rock  or  oscillate  on  this 
natural  axis,  thus  dissipating  the  power  impulses. 
Floating  Power  is  so  new,  so  startlingly  rev¬ 
olutionary  that  you  must  experience  it  to  un¬ 
derstand  just  how  sensational  is  this  greatest 
contribution  by  Chrysler  Motors  engineers  to 
modern  motoring. 

Get  behind  the  wheel  of  a  new  Plymouth. 

Step  on  the  accelerator.  Feel  how  quickly 
and  smoothly  the  56-h.p.  engine  whisks  you  to 
stop-watch  speeds  of  65  to  70  miles  an  hour. 
Then  suddenly  take  your  foot  off  the  acceler¬ 
ator.  Make  a  mental  comparison  of  its  quiet 
deceleration  with  the  noise  of  other  fours,  and 
even  of  inferior  sixes,  when  put  to  the  same  test. 

The  new  Plymouth  also  includes  Freewheel¬ 
ing  which  permits  quick  and  noiseless  shifting 
of  gears  in  all  forward  speeds  without  de¬ 


clutching.  Plymouth  also  gives  you  a  new 
Easy-Shift  transmission.  You  can  shift  quickly 
from  second  to  high  and  back  again  at  speeds 
of  35  and  45  miles  an  hour  without  clashing 
or  grinding  of  gears,  even  with  Free  Wheeling 
locked  out. 

On  its  sturdy  double-drop  frame,  Plymouth 
carries  full-size  Safety-Steel  bodies.  Plymouth 
is  the  only  car  in  its  price  group  with  internal 
hydraulic  brakes,  unexcelled  for  safety. 

And  Plymouth  has  an  entirely  new  styling 
comparable  in  beauty  with  far  costlier  cars. 

Throughout  the  country  10,000  dealers  — 
Dodge,  De  Soto  and  Chrysler — stand  ready  to¬ 
day  to  demonstrate  the  phenomenal  perform¬ 
ance  that  wipes  out  all  earlier  conceptions  of 
fine  motoring  among  lowest-priced  cars. 

• 

NEW  LiOW  PRICES — Roadster  $535,  Sport  Road¬ 
ster  $595,  Sport  Phaeton  $595,  Coupe  $565,  Coupe 
( with  rumble  seat )  $610,  Convertible  Coupe  $645, 
Sedan  ( 2-door )  $575,  Sedan  ( 4-door  6- window) 
$635,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Wire  wheels  standard  at  no 
extra  cost.  Low  delivered  prices.  Convenient  time- 
payments.  Non- shatter  able  plate  glass  is  available 
on  all  models  at  small  extra  cost. 


NEW  PLYMOUTH  IS  SOLD  BY  ALL  DODGE.  DESOTO  AND  CHRYSLER  DEALERS 
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Summer  Time  in  Oswego  Gounty,  New  York 


days  are  slipping  swiftly 
by,  and  almost  before  we  know  it 
school  will  be  opening  again.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  the  children  will  hard¬ 
ly  know  they  have  had  a  vacation, 
there  is  so  much  to  keep  them  busy 
all  the  time.  But  perhaps  the  change  of  work  will 
be  a  rest  for  them  in  a  way.  Richard,  now  11  37ears 
old,  has  a  4-H  club  garden  this  year.  This  occu¬ 
pied  his  time  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  before 
vacation  began,  and  he  has  taken  good  care  of  it 
since.  The  county  leader  visited  here  the  other  day 
and  pronounced  it  “a  mighty  fine  garden — about  the 
best  he’d  seen,”  which  made  the  boy  feel  very  proud 
and  happy.  He  is  hoping  to  have  a  good  exhibit  at 
the  county  fair.  Then  he  has  long  been  wishing  for 
a  bicycle,  and  we  thought  if  he  earned  it  he  would 
appreciate  it  more,  so  several  weeks  ago  he  “hired 
out”  to  a  neighbor  to  pick  berries.  The  strawberry 
season  came  on  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  and  he 
had  to  miss  the  first  two  big  pickings,  for  he  was 
still  in  school.  But  he  went  at  it  the  next  week  and 
tried  hard  to  make  up.  I  did  feel  sorry  for  him  on 
those  dreadfully  hot  days,  when  the  village  boys 
were  sitting  in  the  shade  on  their  front  lawns  with 
the  hose  or  sprinkler  turned  on,  trying  to  keep  cool. 
Then  the  days  when  he  didn’t  pick  were  usually 
busy  ones  at  home,  helping  the  men  with  the  haying, 
carrying  fresh  water 
and  driving  for  the 
horse-fork,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  chores  morning 
and  night.  Yet  when 
bush  berries  began  to 
ripen  he  was  eager  to 
go  to  work  again  and 
was  anticipating  a  big 
check  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  But  alas  for 
the  “best  laid  plans  of 
mice  and  men !”  On  the 
Fourth  of  July  Derrill, 
the  seven  -  year  -  old, 
staged  a  special  celebra¬ 
tion  by  coming  down 
with  the  real  old-fash¬ 
ioned  measles,  and,  of 
course,  in  due  time 
Richard  contracted  it 
and  has  been  “vacation¬ 
ing”  in  bed  in  a  dark 
room,  not  even  able  to 
read,  which  is  his  fav¬ 
orite  pastime.  Mean¬ 
while  the  berries  are 
right  in  their  prime  and  the  best  pickings  will  be 
over  before  he  is  out  of  quarantine ! 

Derrill,  now  nearly  as  well  as  ever  again,  tries 
hard  to  fill  big  brother’s  place.  He  takes  the  cows 
away,  cantering  down  the  lane  on  the  pony,  and 
picks  the  berries  from  our  one  lone  row  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  We  had  a  little  patch  of  strawberries  for  our 
own  use,  and  he  picked  nearly  all  of  them,  earning 
money  enough  to  buy  himself  a  “real”  watch.  It 
certainly  has  been  amusing  to  see  him  keep  taking 
it  out  of  his  pocket  every  five  minutes  to  see  what 
time  it  is ! 

Strawberries  were  a  big  crop  in  this  section.  My 
father  picked  over  3,000  quarts  from  about  half  an 
acre,  while  our  neighbor  harvested  nearly  8’,000 
quarts  from  one  acre.  Bush  berries  were  never, 
nicer,  but  we  are  having  so  many  hard  showers  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  them  picked.  Hundreds 
of  quarts  will  go  to  waste,  as  they  are  too  soft  to 
be  put  into  the  baskets.  My  father  has  about  four 
and  a  half  acres  set  out  to  blackcaps  and  Colum¬ 
bians,  and  he  expected  to  harvest  around  10,000 
quarts,  but  it  looks  now  as  if  he  would  stand  quite 
a  loss.  Like  strawberries,  the  prices  have  been 
much  lower  than  for  several  years  past,  but  the 
demand  is  fairly  good.  The  farm  is  situated  on  the 
main  highway  between  Syracuse  and  the  Thousand 
Islands,  and  there  is  heavy  traffic  on  this  road. 
Many  cars  stop  and  each  day’s  harvest  is  usually 
disposed  of  before  nightfall,  and  many  orders  taken. 
This  quick  turnover  for  cash  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  old  way  of  selling  berries,  when  they 
had  to  be  shipped  on  the  train  or  peddled  out. 

One  has  had  to  can  plenty  of  berries  and  make 
jelly  from  currants,  for  other  fruit  will  be  scarce. 
There  were  few  cherries  here,  not  more  than  half  a 
crop  in  the  big  orchard  of  a  neighbor,  and  birds 
were  busy  gathering  these  before  they  could  ripen. 


This  is  an  off  year  for  apples,  and  the  pear  trees 
are  taking  a  vacation  as  well.  But  I  read  in  some 
paper  recently  .that  the  peach  crop  will  be  unusually 
large,  so  no  doubt  the  prices  will  be  lo\v  and  many 
will  be  canned,  to  add  variety  to  the  fruit  cupboard. 
We  like  especially  the  peach  jam  made  with  pectin. 

String  beans  are  ready  again  for  canning  and  the 
boys  will  help  me  “tip  and  tail”  them  and  cut  them 
up,  so  it  will  not  be  hard  to  put  up  a  good  supply 
for  Winter.  I  have  tried  canning  them  whole,  and 
they  do  look  nice,  and  one  can  put  more  beans  into 
a  can,  but  it  is  harder  to  pack  them  and  they  have 
to  be  cut  up  before  serving  anyway,  so  I  prefer  to 
do  it  first. 

The  hot  dry  wTeatlier  in  June  hurried  the  hay  on 
our  farm  to  maturity  and  it  was  necessary  to  start 
it  much  earlier.  Half  of  it  was  in  the  barn  by  July 
1,  and  the  rest  was  put  in  soon  after,  52  loads  in  all. 
Rains  came  on  after  the  Fourth  putting  an  end  to 
what  threatened  to  be  a  serious  drought,  and  now 
farmers  are  having  a  trying  time  to  get  their  hay. 
A  neighbor  has  had  30  loads  out  in  the  worst  weath¬ 
er  imaginable,  and  it  has  been  soaked  through  and 
through.  We  were,  indeed,  fortunate  to  have  had 
such  a  good  time  for  this  work.  Only  four  loads 
got  a  wetting.  The  hay  crop  is  surely  a  wonderful 
one  here,  and  we  shall  have  enough  this  year  to 
carry  us  through.  For  several  years  past  we  have 


had  to  buy  a  considerable  amount,  due  to  damage 
done  to  seeding  by  droughts  or  grasshoppers.  Next 
year’s  seeding  was,  to  all  appearances,  ruined  by 
the  hot  sun  during  the  dry  spell,  but  these  heavy 
rains  may  bring  it  on  again.  If  not,  we  shall  have 
to  reseed  this  Fall. 

Oats  will  be  a  light  crop,  and  very  short.  Such 
a  contrast  to  last  year,  when  they  stood  five  feet 
high.  I  never  before  saw  such  a  beautiful  sight  at 
harvest  time  as  that  field  of  yellow  grain  which  al¬ 
most  hid  the  horses  and  reaper  from  sight  wThen  it 
was  being  cut. 

Every  spare  minute  is  spent  in  the  flower  garden, 
noting  each  new7  flowrer  that  opens,  pulling  the  stray 
weeds,  stirring  the  dirt  around  the  plants  after  each 
rain,  and  planning  improvements  for  next  year.  I 
find  I  have  set  some  things  too  close  together  in  the 
perennial  bed,  and  must  move  the  plants  farther 
apart,  so  they  will  have  room  to  spread.  It  seems 
best,  though,  on  our  sandy  soil,  to  have  things  close 
enough  so  as  to  shade  the  ground  and  preserve  every 
bit  of  moisture.  Weeds  won’t  do  so  well  either.  In 
a  wreek  or  so  the  whole  bed  will  be  a  bower  of  blos¬ 
soms,  but  for  a  time  in  May  and  early  June  it  did 
seem  that  there  would  be  no-  plants  left  to  bloom, 
for  the  eutwmrms  did  so  much  damage.  I  dug  up 
and  killed  dozens  of  the  pests  but  every  morning 
more  precious  plants  were  chew7ed  off.  Hollyhocks, 
especially,  had  a  hard  time  surviving,  as  they  were 
cut  back  tw7o  or  three  times.  They  are  very  short 
and  only  just  blooming  now.  But  I  have  “high” 
hopes  for  them  another  year,  as  they  will  get  a  much 
earlier  start  and  will  be  bigger  and  stronger  plants. 
An  editorial  in  a  June  daily  paper  rather  amused 
me.  It  stated  that  while  everyone  had  worried 
about  the  heavy  Spring  rains,  fearing  nothing  would 
turn  out  wrell  this  year,  crops  were  still  looking  fine 
and  all  one  had  to  do  now  w7as  to  “sit  back  and 
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watch  things  grow!”  I’ll  warrant  that  editor  never 
had  a  garden,  or  he  would  know  that  is  the  last 
thing  anyone  can  do.  Between  the  weeds,  cutworms, 
rose  beetles,  grasshoppers  and  dry  weather,  one  is 
kept  on  the  jump  every  minute  he  can  spare  all  the 
season  long. 

Another  birthday  has  come  and  gone,  but  I  don’t 
feel  a  bit  older.  I’m  thankful  to  be  on  the  “sunny 
side”  of  35  yet,  but  the  years  do  go  by  very  fast. 
This  birthday  was  marked  by  the  receipt  of  several 
nice  cards  and  gifts,  the  chief  one  being  a  new  tea¬ 
kettle  !  Derrill,  though  such  a  little  chap,  went  into 
the  store  alone  and  picked  it  out  and  paid  for  it 
out  of  his  own  money,  without  telling  anyone  what 
he  had  planned  to  do!  It  is  such  a  pretty  one,  too, 
cream  enamel  with  green  trim !  I  was  certainly 
greatly  surprised  and  pleased,  as  the  old  teakettle 
was  very  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  had  been 
soldered  up  twice  to  prevent  leaking.  Of  course  I 
had  a  birthday  cake,  too.  No  one  ever  has  a  birth¬ 
day  here  without  his  own  well-decorated  cake  to 
mark  the  occasion ! 

Picnics  are  the  order  of  the  day  now.  We  have 
missed  two  because  of  the  measles,  but  two  more  are 
in  prospect,  so  we  shall  enjoy  them.  This  will  be 
about  the  only  diversion  this  Summer  for  us,  as  it 
isn’t  possible  to  leave  the  farm  for  any  length  of 
time.  We  farmers  who  are  trying  to  run  our  farms 

without  hired  help  do 
not  have  many  outings. 
It  makes  one  feel  rath¬ 
er  envious  to  know  of 
so  many  friends  who  go 
camping,  or  on  long  mo¬ 
tor  trips,  without  a 
care  on  their  minds, 
while  we  must  keep  our 
noses  on  the  grindstone. 
What  a  treat  it  would 
be  to  have  a  vacation 
“with  pay,”  such  as  my 
brother  and  wife  are 
now  enjoying!  They 
have  motored  home 
from  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  expect  to  have  cov¬ 
ered  1,200  miles  or  more 
before  they  are  back  at 
work  again.  A  cousin 
and  wife  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  have  just  returned 
from  a  1,200-mile  trip 
into  Pennsylvania.  A 
letter  from  an  aunt  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  tells 
of  a  trip  to  be  taken  into  the  Canadian  Rockies,  to 
Lake  Louise,  Banff,  etc.,  and  picture  postals  and 
folders  have  arrived  since  from  these  famous  re- 
•sorts.  Then  I  read  of  the  proposed  R.  N.-Y.  tour 
and  try  to  imagine  the  wonderful  scenery  these 
tourists  will  enjoy,  and  I  feel  like  Richard  did  the 
other  day  when  he  heard  of  some  boy  friend  who 

had  gone  camping.  He  remarked  disconsolately, 

“Some  people  have  all  the  luck !”  He  has  never 
been  to  a  real  camp  like  that,  and  we  are  hoping  to 
arrange  things  so  he  can  go  to  the  4-H  club  camp  in 
a  couple  of  weeks.  So  he  may  yet  realize  his  fond¬ 
est  dreams.  Perhaps  we,  too,  may  come  in  a  few 
years  to  easier  times  and  be  able  to  have  a  real  va¬ 
cation  far  and  away  from  the  sight  of  our  own 
chimneys.  Meanwhile,  this  isn’t  such  a  bad  place 
to  stay  and  we  try  to  be  content.  mrs.  f.  l.  b. 


Blueberry  Culture  in  Massachusetts 

Blueberry  culture  is  a  new  industry  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  it  is  creating  considerable  interest  among 
many  of  the  fruit-growers.  The  nearby  city  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  climate  are  well  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  grower.  The  soil  requirements  are  favorable  in 
many  places  throughout  the  State,  and  the  land 
used  is  usually  unsuited  to  other  forms  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Blueberries  require  an  acid  soil.  They  will  not 
do  well  on  a  neutral  or  alkaline  soil,  such  as  is  the 
type  needed  for  ordinary  field  or  garden  crops. 
Therefore  the  prospective  grower  should  take  con¬ 
siderable  care  in  selecting  his  location.  It  is  time 
and  money  well  spent  to  obtain  a  suitable  field,  and 
unless  it  is  known  to  be  of  the  right  type  of  soil,  it 
is  very  unwise  to  try  to  raise  blueberries  on  waste 
or  idle  land. 

Blueberries  seem  to  grow  in  soils  of  a  wide 
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variation,  but  there  are  two  types  of  soil  which  can 
be  recommended  with  reasonable  assurance  of  being 
suited  for  successful  blueberry  culture.  There  is 
the  soil  adapted  for  cranberry  growing.  This  land 
has  a  top  of  peat  mixed  with  coarse  sand,  and  a 
sandy  subsoil  underlaid  with  hardpan,  usually  sev¬ 
eral  feet  below  the  surface.  There  is  the  higher 
land  which  grows  pine  and  hard  woods.  The  top 
soil  contains  several  inches  of  peat,  and  where 
there  is  a  constant  water  supply  this  type  of  soil  is 
very  favorable  for  blueberries.  If  wild  blueberries 


are  growing  well  on  a  soil,  it  is  a  good  indication 
that  the  improved  blueberries  will  likewise  grow 
well  on  that  soil. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  blueberries  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  other  bush  fruits.  The  land 
should  be  plowed  and  disked  thoroughly  before 
planting.  Early  Spring  is  the  best  time  to  set  out 
the  plants,  and  the  grower  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  plow  the  land  the  previous  Fall.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  years  the  plants  should  be  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  is  the  custom  to  set  the  plants  in  rows 
eight  feet  apart  and  the  plants  four  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  This  method  allows  cross  cultivation  for 
a  couple  of  years,  and  the  hand  work  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

Growers  in  the  cranberry  section  find  frequent 
cultivation  the  best  practice  in  maintaining  their 
blueberry  plantations,  but  many  of  the  growers 
around  the  middle  and  western  part  of  the  State 
find  mulching  more  advantageous.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  mulch  which  have  proved  satisfactory. 
Leaves  and  shavings  are  probably  used  in  most 
cases.  This  mulch  should  be  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  so  as  to  conserve  moisture  and  suppress  the 
foreign  growth. 

The  New  Jersey  Station  carried  on  a  fertilizer 
experiment  on  blueberries  and  found  that  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  applied  at  the  rate  of  250  lbs.  per  acre 
failed  materially  to  increase  the  yield,  but  when  a 
very  liberal  supply  of  acid  phosphate  and  potash 
was  added  the  yield  was  practically  doubled.  It  is 
very  evident  that  blueberries  require  a  carefully 
mixed  fertilizer,  and  probably  one  of  the  best  formu¬ 
las  we  have  at  the  present  time  is  a  mixture  com¬ 
posed  of  125  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  lbs.  of  tank¬ 
age,  400  lbs.  of  rock  phosphate  and  75  lbs.  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash.  Fertilizer  should  be  applied  the 
second  year  after  planting,  giving  each  plant  a  small 
handful  and  increasing  the  application  as  the  plants 
get  older.  Plants  under  a  good  mulch  system  will 
not  require  as  much  fertilizing  as  plants  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  blueberries  must  be  kept  growing 
vigorously  in  order  to  maintain  large-sized  berries, 
and  therefore  the  grower  will  have  to  apply  his  fer¬ 
tilizer  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  plants. 

Another  very  important  operation  required  in 
growing  blueberries  is  pruning,  and  if  this  work  is 
neglected  one  cannot  expect  to  meet  the  demand  for 
quality  and  uniformity  in  the  fruit  he  is  producing 
for  market,  especially  when  the  plants  get  older.  In 
order  to  prune  intelligently  one  must  understand  the 
bearing  habits  of  the  blueberry.  Fruit  is  borne  on 
wood  of  the  previous  season’s  growth.  The  best 
fruit  is  borne  on  vigorous  and  matured  shoots 
which  appear  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  or  as 
strong  laterals  from  older  wood.  If  the  older  wood 
and  weak  shoots  are  thinned  out  each  year  a  good 
supply  of  vigorous  new  shoots  will  be  available  year 
after  year. 

One  must  also  note  the  number  of  fruit  buds  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  new  shoots  he  has  left  for  fruiting.  It  is 
very  common  to  find  an  over-abundant  supply  of 
fruit  buds  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Therefore 
these  shoots  should  be  cut  back  until  only  five  or 
six  buds  remain,  but  if  the  shoots  are  very  vigor¬ 
ous  more  buds  may  be  left.  The  best  time  to  prune 
is  just  before  the  sap  starts  to  flow,  while  the  plants 
are  still  dormant. 

Like  all  other  fruits  the  blueberry  is  subject  to 


various  pests.  Plants  grown  in  the  cranberry  sec¬ 
tion  seem  to  be  affected  the  worst,  as  several  of  the 
pests  attacking  the  cranberry  also  attack  the  blue¬ 
berry.  There  is  the  cranberry  fruit-worm  and  the 
grubs  of  the  cranberry  weevil,  which  sometimes  do 
serious  injury  to  the  blueberries,  but  as  yet  no  con¬ 
trol  method  has  been  worked  out  for  these  pests. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  gypsy  moth  are  apt  to  give 
considerable  trouble,  but  are  easily  checked  by 
spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  3  lbs. 
to  100  gallons  of  water.  Cane  blight  can  also  be 
checked  by  cutting  out  the  affected  canes  and  burn¬ 
ing  them.  Clean  cultivation  and  regular  pruning 
will  aid  considerably  in  controlling  many  of  these 
diseases. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  blueberry  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  greatly  held  back  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  plants  and  the  high  cost  of 
the  plants.  Blueberries  are  usually  propagated 
from  cuttings.  Although  some  growers  have  had  a 
reasonable  amount  of  success  in  propagating  their 
own  plants,  it  seems  unwise  for  one  to  try  to  propa¬ 
gate  his  own  plants  unless  he  is  willing  to  invest 
considerable  time  and  money  to  gain  the  necessary 
experience. 

Cuttings  are  usually  made  during  the  dormant 
season  of  the  plant  from  the  mature  wood  of  the 
previous  season’s  growth.  Each  cutting  should  be 
three  or  four  inches  in  length  with  several  leaf  buds. 
Large  suckers  with  few  leaf  buds  and  twigs  with 
fruit  buds  should  not  be  used.  Considerable  care 
must  be  taken  in  not  allowing  the  cuttings  to  dry 
out  at  any  time. 

The  cutting  bed  is  made  of  the  ordinary  cold- 
frame  type,  several  feet  wide  and  about  eight  feet 
long  as  shown  in  accompanying  picture.  The  soil 
inside  the  bed  is  pulverized  peat.  It  should  not  be 
so  compact  as  to  hold  a  great  quantity  of  water  nor 
should  it  be  loose  enough  to  allow  drying  out.  The 
cuttings  are  usually  placed  one  inch  apart  in  rows 
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about  two  inches  apart  and  watered  frequently 
enough  to  retain  a  very  moist  atmosphere.  The 
beds  need  plenty  of  light,  but  shades  should  be  put 
on  through  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  necessitates 
putting  the  shades  on  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  taking  them  off  about  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  cuttings  send  out  a  short  shoot 
soon  after  they  are  set  out  and  then  root  growth 
starts.  The  rooted  cuttings  are  taken  out  of  the 
frames  in  the  Fall  or  Spring  and  set  out  in  nursery 
rows  for  a  year  before  being  set  permanently.  J.  S. 
Bailey  has  several  thousand  rooted  cuttings  growing 
at  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  at  the 
present  time. 

The  best  varieties  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time  are  Cabot,  Rubel  and  Pioneer.  Cabot  is  an 
early  variety,  ripening  from  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  July.  Pioneer  ripens  about  two  weeks  later  and 
Rubel  ripens  several  days  after  Pioneer.  All  these 
varieties  have  excellent  flavor,  good  size,  and  are 
good  shippers.  There  are  many  other  varieties 
which  look  promising  and  are  recommended  for  trial. 
Two  or  more  varieties  should  be  set  out  together,  as 
blueberries  require  cross-pollination. 

The  writer  believes  that  blueberry  culture  is  a 
very  promising  industry,  not  only  in  Massachusetts 
but  throughout  most  of  New  England.  Blueberries 
in  Northern  New  England  would  probably  suffer 
from  Winter  injury,  but  one  should  gain  experience 
with  a  few  plants  before  making  too  great  an  in¬ 
vestment.  WALTER  L.  CUTLER. 

Massachusetts  State  College. 


A  Bit  of  Woodshed  Gossip 

“Did  you  see  that  piece  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  the 
man  from  Idaho  who  told  about  my  great-great¬ 
grandfather,  the  clamshell?”  I  overheard  the  hoe 
ask  the  potato  hook  as  I  stepped  out  into  the  wood¬ 
shed  for  the  morning  kindling  the  other  evening. 


im 

“Yeah,”  replied  the  potato  hook,  “I  always  thought 
that  there  was  a  little  of  the  clam  blood  in  you ; 
think  that  you  have  about  reached  the  limit  in  your 
line  and  that  you  will  never  be  improved  upon.” 

“Huh !  I  might  expect  that  from  a  one-idea’d  tool 
whose  single-track  mind  never  carries  it  beyond  a 
few  weeks’  work  in  the  potato  field  in  the  Fall,” 
said  the  hoe  a  little  testily. 

“There’s  where  you  are  wrong,  neighbor,”  came 
back  the  potato  hook.  “To  be  sure  I  am  a  special¬ 
ist" — whereupon  I  noted  a  little  swelling  pride  in  the 
somewhat  raspy  voice — “but  our  boss  is  finding  out 
that  I  can  do  a  better  job  than  you  in  other  things 
than  digging  potatoes,  lately.” 

“I  have  noticed  this  Summer  that,  after  the 
Spring  planting  was  over,  you  haven’t  had  much  to 
do ;  seem  to  be  taking  it  kinda  easy  up  here  on  your 
nail.” 

“You’re  getting  quite  a  heavy  coat  of  tan  over 
your  freckles,  too.” 

“I’ve  seen  you  wriggle  around  and  try  to  attract 
the  boss’s  attention  several  times  when  he  came  out 
for  an  hour's  work  in  the  garden  before  breakfast, 
but,  if  he  took  hold  of  your  handle  by  mistake,  he 
usually  let  go  and  took  me  down  instead.” 

“You  can  move  more  dirt  around  than  I  can,  I’ll 
admit ;  so  can  a  shovel,  but  the  boss  doesn’t  seem  to 
care  to  make  holes  for  the  sake  of  filling  them  up 
again  this  Summer.  It’s  pretty  dry  and  about  all 
that  he  tries  to  do  is  to  keep  the  weeds  down  and 
the  dirt  fine  and  loose  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.” 

“Of  course  you  can  stir  up  the  ground,  but  what 
a  fuss  you  make  doing  it ;  bang !  you  go  on  every 
stone  and  every  day  or  two  the  boss  takes  a  file  out 
of  his  overall  pocket  and  tries  to  save  his  muscles 
at  the  expense  of  your  teeth.  Now,  me !  I  don’t  try 
to  elbow  the  scythe  away  from  the  grindstone  in 
the  morning  or  send  the  boss  out  to  the  shop  to  look 
tor  a  file ;  I  am  always  sharp.” 

“Sharp,”  sneered  the  hoe,  “your  grandfather  was 
a  dibble.”  Not  noticing  the  interruption,  the  potato 
hook  continued.  “My  four  round  fingers  dig  into 
the  hard  ground  so  easily  that  even  the  super-boss 
uses  me  in  her  flower  beds.  I  don’t  lift  the  heavy 
earth  ;  I  simply  break  through  the  forming  crusts, 
stir  up  the  dirt  so  that  the  moisture  coming  up  from 
beneath  finds  its  pathway  blocked  and  remains  to 
nourish  the  roots.  I  leave  the  surface  level  and 
well  fined  and  the  crumbled  dirt  slips  through  be¬ 
tween  my  fingers  so  readily  that  the  boss  says  he 
would  rather  work  in  the  garden  than  eat,  though  I 
haven’t  noticed  his  missing  any  meals  lately. 

“Oh  yes !  I  know  about  the  weeds ;  you  woxild 
think  that  they  would  slip  through  between  my  fin- 
ers  and  get  away.  Well,  they  don’t.  When  the  boss 
comes  to  a  big  red-root  or  a  clump  of  quack,  he  lifts 
me  up,  whacks  me  down,  gives  a  prying  motion  to 
my  fingers  buried  by  the  side  of  the  wreed  and  loos¬ 
ens  up  the  dirt  all  about  its  roots.  Then,  with  a 
gently  coaxing  motion,  he  lifts  the  weed,  bunch  of 
quack  or  whatever  else  he  is  after  right  out  of  the 
ground  and  lays  it  between  the  rows  where  I  can 
rake  it  up  later.  Maybe  you  can  shave  off  a  baby 
weed  better  than  I  can,  but  I  get  the  big  moisture 
drinkers  every  time.  And  their  roots  come  with 
them ;  they  aren't  cut  off,  to  grow  again  after  the 
first  shower.  You  lost  your  jolt  of  digging  potatoes 
to  me  long  ago  and,  when  more  people  find  out  what 
I  can  do  in  the  garden  before  ‘tater  diggin’  begins, 


you  are  going  to  have  more  time  to  yourself  than 
you  have  now.  I  am  more  than  a  digger ;  I  am  a 
cultivator,  a  weed-lifter  and  a  labor-saver  whose 
value  few  now  appreciate. 

“Now,  now,  neighbor,  don’t  get  peeved.  I  know 
all  about  your  ancient  lineage  and  the  honorable 
way  in  which  you  have  fought  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind  through  the  years  of  increasing  need  for 
food.  I  don’t  want  to  rob  you  of  any  glory ;  you 
will  remain  an  emblem  of  industry,  a  badge  of 
thrift,  but  I  want  you  to  note  that  your  one  idea’d 
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ornamental  evergreens.  Ureat  sellers  at 
Roadside  stands.  We  furnish  seedlings  and 
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DIBBLE’S  HONOR  WHEAT— The  best  White  Wheat. 
DIBBLE’S  FORWARD  WHEAT  —  The  best  Red 
Wheat.  Yielding  from  40  to  over  50  bushels  per 
acre  on  our  own  farms. 

DIBBLE’S  RUSSIAN  ROSEN  RYE— $1  per  bushel. 
COMMON  RYE — For  cover  crop,  75c  per  bushel. 

D.  B.  NEW  CROP  TIMOTHY  SEED— Above  99.50 
pure.  $3.00  per  bushel. 

ALFALFA.  CLOVERS.  GRASS  SEEDS.  VETCH,  etc. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Circular,  Price  List,  and  Samples — FREE. 
Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 
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NORTH  AMERICAN 

Ferns  and  Wildflowers 

Over  300  varieties  of  native  plants  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  We  grow  Arbutus,  Fringed  Gentian, 
Ladyslippers  and  other  rare  varieties. 

Visitors  welcome—  Cataloa  free 
GEORGE  1).  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vt. 


SUMMER  AND  FALL 

iniums,  Phlox,  Oriental 
Lupines,  and  2G1  others, 
outdoors  in  Winter  and 
xt  Summer.  Catalog  free. 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-qrown  Howard  17.  Sample  or  Dunlap 

$1.25  per  25— $4.50  per  100-$37.5O  per  1000 

GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vt. 
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Howard  17  J88S8ES,  Planls 

Just  tine  to  set  now  for  a  crop  of  fruit  next  season. 
Ali  plants  from  New  Runners. 

12  plants  75c — 25-$  1.25 — 50-$ 2. 25 — 100-$4.00 
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Strawberry  Plants 

years.  $1  ner  100.  *4  per  500,  $7  per  1000,  postpaid. 
HUFF  BROTHERS  -  Burnham,  Maine 
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Best  Varieties.  Catalog  free, 
BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Peony  Values 


in  our  new  List.  Be  sure  and  get 
it.  E-  N,  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


friend  is  finding  uses  that  many  have  not 
thought  him  capable  of  and  his  work  is 
no  longer  as  seasonal  as  it  was.  Would 
you  mind  handing  me  that  bit  of  sand¬ 
paper?  I  heard  the  boss  speaking  about 
another  blister  coming  on  his  hand  and 
I  think  I  know  how  he  got  it.”  M.  B.  D. 


BY  MRS.  CHARLES  MCARTHUR 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  old  turkey  hen  suddenly  stood  still 
and  uttered  a  warning  k-r-r-r  to  her  little 
ones,  which  they  obeyed  instantly.  She 
sank  slowly  down  in  the  grass,  and  each 
and  every  little  one  did  the  same.  From 
time  to  time  the  mother  warned  them 
that  the  danger  was  not  past.  A  rust¬ 
ling  of  the  grass  told  them  that  some¬ 
thing  was  near,  and  they  pressed  their 
little  bodies  so  close  to  the  ground  that 
they  became  almost  invisible. 

It  was  only  Mrs.  James,  their  owner, 
trying  to  find  the  turkeys  to  bring  them 
home,  that  they  might  not  become  the 
prey  of  a  prowling  fox,  but  they  did  not 
know  that.  Their  cunning  mother  knew 
that  Mrs.  James  gave  her  corn  to  eat, 
which  was  very  good  indeed,  but  she  did 
not  like  to  be  shut  up  and,  anyhow,  she 
felt  perfectly  capable  of  caring  for  her 
young  ones.  Mrs.  James  gave  them  too 
much  to  eat,  though  she  meant  to  be 
kind;  she  was  killing  them  with  shutting 
them  up.  the  mother  turkey  thought,  so 
they  all  sat  very  still. 

Mrs.  James  went  on  up  the  hill  and 
sitting  down  in  the  shade,  heaved  a 
weary  sight.  “Those  wretched  turkeys,” 
.she  said.  “They  are  probably  not  far 
away  but  I  cannot  find  them.  I'll  sit 
here  awhile,  and  perhaps  they  will  think 
I  have  gone  and  come  in  sight.”  She 
could  not  see  the  beady  eye  of  the  old 
turkey  fixed  on  her  through  the  tall 
grass,  but  after  a  time  she  heard  the 
warning  note,  and,  locating  the  sound, 
soon  had  the  turkey  and  her  brood  on 
their  homeward  way. 

The  two  old  trees  on  the  hill,  under 
whose  shade  Mrs.  James  had  rested, 
shook  with  merriment  at  the  scene.  “I 
could  have  told  her  where  they  were,” 
said  the  larger  tree  with  a  chuckle  which 
shook  every  leaf  and  twig.  “That  is  a 
cute  old  bird  and  she  has  some  very 
obedient  children.”  “It  was  too  bad  for 
them  to  make  poor  Mrs.  James  so  much 
trouble,”  said  the  smaller  tree.  “She  is 
depending  on  those  turkeys  to  buy  the 
warm  clothes  her  family  will  need  for 
Winter.  It  is  rather  funny  though  to 
see  them  hide  every  day  and  to  see  how 
they  always  get  caught  at  last.  Turkeys 
are  very  stupid  birds,  my  dear,  almost 
as  stupid  as  some  people.” 

High  on  the  hilltop  stand  these  two 
old  trees.  Against  the  skyline  they  form, 
with  the  aid  of  some  lower  shrubs  and 
bushes,  two  very  human-looking  sil¬ 
houettes.  To  an  observer  with  a  little 
imagination  they  make  a  huge  picture  of 
the  head  of  an  old  man  with  bushy  over¬ 
hanging  brows  and  beard  facing  an  old 
woman  with  a  pointed  chin  and  thin  hair 
hanging  down  her  back.  They  stand  by 
themselves  on  the  bill  overlooking  the 
surrounding  farms,  and  seem  to  nod  gent¬ 
ly  to  each  other  or  shake  their  heads  in 
heavy  disapproval  at  what  they  see. 

Long  years  they  have  stood,  through 
Summer  winds  and  Winter  storms.  What 
tales  they  could  tell  if  they  had  the  power 
of 'Speech!  From  the  time  when  they  were 
saplings  until  now  that  they  are  grown 
big  and  tall,  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  surrounding  country,  in  its 
people,  and  in  their  ways  of  living.  Prob¬ 
ably  when  the  land  was  cleared  they 
were  both  too  small  to  be  noticed  and, 
when  in  later  years  they  had  grown 
larger,  and  the  cattle  and  horses  sought 
their  shade,  it  seemed  a  shame  to  cut 
them  down.  So  there  they  stand  and,  as 
I  have  looked  at  them  from  my  window, 
or  from  the  porch  on  a  Summer  evening, 


they  have  suggested  to  me  the  stories  I 
have  written  down,  most  of  them  taken 
from  real  life  as  I  know  it  or  have  been 
told  it  by  the  older  folks. 

The  larger  tree  which  we  will  call 
Mr.  Tree  faces  the  northeast,  and  the 
smaller  one  which  we  will  call  Mrs. 
Tree,  faces  the  southwest.  Their  lives 
are  not  uneventful,  little  happenings  like 
what  I  have  described  taking  place  every 
day,  and  big  things  are  always  going  on 
in  the  valley,  on  the  hilltop  and  along 
the  road  which  passes  near.  Let  us  go 
back  quite  a  few  years  to  the  day  of  the 
pathmaster  and  the  poll  tax. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


A  Vegetable  Gardener’s 
Notes 

The  growing  season  of  1931  has  been 
very  nearly  ideal  so  far  as  rainfall  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Reports  of  plenty  of  rain,  and 
rarely  too  much,  come  to  us  from  all  the 
surrounding  States.  It  is  only  within 
the  past  few  days  that  some  of  the  port¬ 
able  irrigation  lines  have  been  set  up 
here.  There  has  been  very  little  use  for 
them  yet  except  to  wet  down  the  soil 
after  planting  seeds  or  after  setting  out 
plants. 

The  heavy  soils  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  East  present  a  problem  to  the 
user  of  irrigation,  whether  it  be  in  a 
home  garden  or  on  a  large  establishment. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  water  to  penetrate 
deeply  through  heavy  soil  unless  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  is  kept  wet  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  a  growing  belief  that  many  trou¬ 
bles,  such  as  pithiness,  toughness,  insipid 
taste,  and  some  kinds  of  rots  are  really 
due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  soil  moisture 


The  Growth  of  a  Tomato  Plant 


at  critical  times  in  the  life  of  the  plant. 
One  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  water  the 
crop  less  often  but  to  do  a  thorough  job 
of  it  when  this  watering  is  done.  Don't 
assume  that  just  because  the  top  of  the 
ground  is  mud.  the  soil  is  moist  down  at 
a  depth  of  a  foot.  Stick  a  spade  in  the 
soil  and  you  may  be  surprised  to  find 
that  the  water  lias  gone  down  only  a  few 
inches. 

For  some  time,  farm  authorities  have 
been  talking  about  solving  certain  farm 
problems  by  increasing  the  amount  pro¬ 
duced  on  each  farm  and  by  cutting  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
of  the  most  successful  gardeners  have 
been  using  exactly  this  system  long  be¬ 
fore  anyone  told  them  to  do  it.  The  at¬ 
titude  of  one  gardener  is  interesting.  He 
says  the  so-called  “depression”  is  mostly 
a  “lot  of  newspaper  wliooie.”  When  low 
prices  reduced  the  profits  per  acre  on 
vegetables,  he  simply  increased  his  acre¬ 
age  accordingly  and  cut  production  costs 
wherever  possible.  Here  are  a  few  of  his 
crops  this  year  :  10  acres  of  sweet  corn, 
two  acres  of  peas,  50,000  cabbage  plants, 
10,000  tomato  plants,  10,000  pepper 
plants,  four  acres  of  snap  beans,  four 
acres  of  lettuce  part  of  which  is  Iceberg, 
besides  smaller  areas  of  many  other 
crops.  If  everyone  tried  this  system, 
overproduction  would  probably  destroy 
all  the  profits  for  everybody,  but  this 
man’s  attitude  is  decidedly  different  from 
that  of  many  growers  who  say,  “What's 
the  use  of  growing  that  crop,  you  can’t 
make  any  profit  on  it  anyway?” 

A  great  many  visitors  to  our  green¬ 
houses  ask  how  tomato  plants  should  be 
pruned  when  they  are  trained  up  on 
stakes.  If  they  are  not  pruned,  the  side 
shoots  or  laterals  as  they  are  usually 
called,  grow  so  rapidly  that  the  ground 
is  soon  covered  and  the  plants  never  be¬ 
come  very  tall.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
laterals  are  removed  the  main  stem  of  the 
plant  continues  to  grow  and  can  be  tied 
to  the  stake  about  every  foot.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  understand  wThat  these  “lat¬ 
erals”  are.  The  accompanying  cuts  are 
labeled  to  show  the  different  parts  of  the 
tomato  vine.  “M”  is  the  main  stem  of 
the  plant.  “S”  indicates  the  leaf  stems 
which  should  be  left  attached  to  the  main 
stem.  “F”  indicates  the  blossom  or  fruit¬ 
ing  branch  which  must  be  left  to  bear 
fruit.  The  laterals  are  indicated  by  an 
“L”.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  later¬ 
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als  grow  in  the  axils  between  the  leaf 
stems  and  the  main  stem.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  remove  these  laterals  when 
they  are  quite  small  but  the  plants  must 
be  gone  over  every  few  days  in  order  to 
accomplish  this.  When  the  main  stem 
has  reached  the  top  of  the  stakes,  it  is 
usually  cut  off  so  it  will  grow  no  higher. 

G.  J.  STOUT. 


A  Day’s  Work  Plowing 

The  work  a  man  and  team  can  do  in  a 
day  is  varied  by  so  many  conditions  that 
no  definite  statement  can  be  made,  except 
where  similar  conditions  prevail,  then  a 
general  average  may  he  given  for  that 
farm  or  locality.  What  1  have  to  offer 
on  this  subject  is  from  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  comparatively  level  farm  in 
Iowa,  the  soil  was  loam,  easily  cultivated, 
and  fertile  enough  to  produce  75  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  annually,  under  fav¬ 
orable  conditions. 

One  of  the  basic  elements  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  the  speed  of  the  team.  My  ob¬ 
servations  confirm  the  belief  that  the 
average  speed  of  a  farm  team,  when  at 
work  in  the  field,  is  one  mile  an  hour,  or 
10  miles  for  a  day’s  work  of  10  hours. 
This  estimate  includes  turns  at  ends  and 
corners  of  the  field.  This  appears  slow 
when  we  know  that  an  ordinary  man  can 
walk  four  miles  in  an  hour.  The  draft  of 
implement  and  soft  ground  reduces  the 
speed  in  the  field.  Taking  this  speed  for 
a  standard  let  us  see  how  it  controls  the 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  a 
day. 

To  plow  an  acre  with  a  12-inch  plow 
the  team  must  travel  four  and  one-eighth 
miles.  The  time  to  make  the  trip  is  four 
hours  and  seven  and  one-lialf  minutes; 
with  a  14-inch  plow,  three  and  seven-six¬ 
teenths  miles  in  three  hours  and  26% 
minutes;  with  a  16-inch  plow,  two  and 
three-quarters  miles  in  two  hours  and 
45  minutes. 

.  ^  ben  a  greater  depth  than  four  inches 
is  required  three  horses  are  used  in  the 
team  to  maintain  the  average  speed.  Out¬ 
work  day  in  the  field  was  from  7  to  12 
A.  M.,  and  1  to  6  P.  M.  Three  acres 
were  considered  a  good  day's  work  with 
the  plow  for  two  horses.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  with  the  tiiree  plows  mentioned 
was:  12  hours  and  25  minutes.  30  hours 
and  20  minutes,  and  8  hours  and  15 
minutes. 

To  plow  an  acre  of  corn,  rows  44 
inches  apart,  required  the  team  to  travel 
one  mile  and  an  eighth.  Nine  acres  was 
the  standard,  but  it  often  fell  to  six  when 
the  weather  was  hot.  For  binder,  mow¬ 
er,  seeder  or  other  implement  six  feet 
wide,  the  distance  for  an  acre  was  11/16 
of  a  mile,  and  the  average  was  14%  acres 
in  10  hours.  For  a  light  harrow,  nine 
feet  wide,  half  a  mile  to  the  acre,  or  20 
acres  in  10  hours.  A  man  can,  with  two 
harrows  fastened  together  and  four 
horses,  drag  40  acres  in  10  hours.  This 
is  extensive  rather  than  intensive  cul¬ 
tivation. 

The  cost  is  as  variable  as  the  amount 
of  work  done,  depending  on  the  financial 
stress  of  the  labor  market.  The  range 
has  been  from  $2  to  $8  a  day  for  man 
and  team.  We  have  obtained  as  efficient 
help  at  the  low  as  at  the  higher  price. 
It  cost  66%  cents  to  plow  an  acre  at  $2 
a  day,  and  $2  more  an  acre  at  the  higher 
price.  -  WESLEY  G REEVE. 

Ohio. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Vegetable  Industry,  by  Henry 
Albert  Jones  and  Samuel  Leonard  Ems- 
weller.  The  authors  of  this  book  are 
both  attached  to  the  division  of  truck 
crops  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  California,  and  the  book  is 
written  to  supply  a  needed  textbook  _of 
high  school  grade  upon  this  subject. 
Each  chapter  is  followed  by  an  outline 
for  class  discussion,  with  lists  of  books 
of  reference.  The  field  covered  is  exten- 
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sive,  and  includes  culture,  marketing,  dis¬ 
eases  and  insects  throughout  the  United 
State.  We  were  especially  interested  in 
the  chapter  on  the  cultivation  of  globe 
artichokes  in  California.  Published  by 
the  Mc-Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc..  Aew 
York;  421  pages,  copiously  indexed;  lo4 
illustrations ;  price  $2.25. 
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Grape-growing  in  the 
Eastern  United  States 

BY  F.  E.  GLADWIN. 

Part  XI. 

There  are  a  few  outlying  sections  of 
is'ew  York  in  which  some  commercial 
vineyards  are  still  existent,  but  quite 
often  these  are  subject  to  extremes  of 
cold,  heat  and  sunshine  which  makes 
grape-growing  more  precarious  than  in 
regions  near  large  bodies  of  water.  In 
Central  New  Y'ork  commercial  vineyards 
must  have  their  vines  protected  from 
Winter  cold,  and  this  is  done  annually  by 
laying  them  down  and  covering  with 
earth. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
the  commercial  vineyarding  sections  of 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  have 
become  such  because  of  certain  real  topo¬ 
graphical  peculiarities  and  it  is  these 
same  advantages  that  have  kept  them  in 
the  forefront.  While  man  is  capable  of 
changing  methods  of  vine  culture  in  or¬ 
der  to  meet  certain  emergencies,  he  can¬ 
not  simulate  natural  land  features  that 
are  so  necessary  in  the  growing  of  spe¬ 
cialized  crops.  Later  a  discussion  of 
other  commercial  grape  regions  will  be 
attempted. 

In  the  previous  articles  we  tried  to 
show  why  the  four  principal  grape  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York,  and  certain  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  areas,  are  adapted  for  the 
production  of  American  grapes,  and  in 
each  instance  it  has  been  emphasized 
that  the  nearness  to  large  bodies  of  wa¬ 
ter  wields  the  greatest  influence,  and 
that  soils  are  of  secondary  importance. 
We  will  now  pass  to  a  discussion  of  a 
few  other  regions,  and  briefly  point  out 
some  of  the  outstanding  features  that 
contribute  to  success  from  a  commercial 
standpoint. 

The  State  of  Delaware  lias  grown 
grapes  for  many  years.  But  within  the 
past  10  years  there  has  been  quite  an 
awakening  in  the  industry.  The  latitude 
of  the  State  coupled  with  closeness  of  the 
grape  section  to  the  Delaware  River  and 
Delaware  Bay,  makes  for  a  long  growing 
season  and  mild  Winters.  Over  and 
against  these  advantages  is  the  high 
humidity  during  the  Summer  months.  In 
consequence  the  disease  problem  is  quite 
often  a  serious  one.  We  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  state  that  this  latter  is  the 
limiting  factor,  but  it  no  doubt  is  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  many  who  would  otherwise  en¬ 
gage  in  grape-growing.  The  nearness  to 
two  or  more  large  markets  should  be  an 
incentive  to  at  least  maintain  the  acreage 
at  its  present  level,  provided  of  course 
growing  costs  are  not  in  excess  of  those 
in  other  commercial  sections. 

Previouslv  the  Niagara  peninsula  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  has  been  mentioned  as 
a  region  that  produces  many  grapes  an¬ 
nually.  Within  recent  years  practically 
all  tlie  available  soils  within  the  confines 
of  the  escarpment  that  extends  east  and 
west  paralleling  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
lake  to  the  north  of  it,  have  been  planted 
with  vines.  This  region  is  considerably 
to  the  north  of  the  Lake  Erie  section,  but 
the  nearness  to  a  large  body  of  water 
and  a  high  ridge  bounding  the  area  on 
the  south,  approximates  the  topographic 
features  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  However  it  requires  10  days  to 
two  weeks  longer  to  ripen  the  Concord 
here  than  in  Southwestern  New  York. 
The  land  features  of  the  peninsula  and 
those  of  the  Niagara  region  of  New  Y  ork 
nro  very  similar.  In  f«ict  the  bounding 
ridge  or  escarpment  traversing  each  is 
one  and  the  same,  and  would  be  con¬ 
tinuous  were  it  not  for  the  eutting 
through  by  the  Niagara  River.  The  Ni¬ 
agara  peninsula  is  likewise  famous  tor 
many  other  fruits,  but  as  long  as  there 
exists  a  demand  for  American  grapes  in 
Canada,  they  will  be  grown  commercially 
there  for  many  years  to  come.  Winter 
temperatures  there,  while  ordinarily 
somewhat  lower  than  in  the  Lake  Erie 
section  of  New  York,  do  not  usually  cause 
much  injury  to  the  vine. 

The  commercial  grape  region  of  Michi¬ 
gan  is  located  in  the  almost  extreme 
southwest  part  of  the  State,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  acreage  is  close  to 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Law- 
ton  and  Paw  Paw  portions  of  industry 
are  somewhat  inland,  but  the  lake  in¬ 
fluence  ameliorates  the  climate  so  that 
Concord  matures  well  in  most  seasons. 
However  more  YYrinter  injury  occurs  in 
the  inland  section  than  in  that  close  to 
the  lake.  Vine  diseases  are  more  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  Michigan  belt  than  in  the  Ni¬ 
agara  peninsula,  or  the  regions  of  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  close¬ 
ness  of  the  grape  district  of  Michigan  to 
several  large  cities  is  of  course  a  decided 
advantage,  and  if  the  surplus  of  all  types 
of  grapes  were  not  so  large,  Michigan 
along  with  most  of  the  sections  already 
mentioned,  could  because  of  favorable 
topographic  features,  produce  profitable 
crops  almost  annually.  For  after  all  is 
said,  that  grape  region  which  is  freest 
from  climatic  extremes  is  bound  to  enjoy 
the  greatest  prosperity. 

Some  American  grapes  have  long  been 
grown  in  parts  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  but 
the  area  that  is  adapted  for  commercial 
grape  culture  is  extremely  limited  in 
both  States.  Because  of  many  uncer¬ 
tainties  it  is  probable  that  planting  will 
not  be  extended  there.  Nearness  to  sev¬ 
eral  large  markets  is  of  course  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  but  with  improved 
shipping  facilities  grapes  produced  many 


miles  away  under  the  best  of  climate  will 
compete  more  and  more  successfully  with 
the  smaller  producing  areas  even  though 
they  be  next  door  to  large  outlets. 

The  largest  development  of  recent 
years  has  taken  place  in  southwestern 
Missouri  and  northwestern  Arkansas.  As 
we  have  already  stated,  grapes  have  been 
grown  for  many  years  in  parts  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  but  until  within  recent  years  they 
have  been  largely  of  the  early  maturing 
sorts,  notably  Moore.  Largely  through 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  manufacturers 
of  unfermented  grape  juice  the  industry 
was  recently  revived  in  Missouri  and 
given  a  start  in  Arkansas.  There  are  no 
large  bodies  of  water  near  these  regions, 
and  in  consequence  temperatures  fluctu¬ 
ate  widely  both  Summer  and  YVinter. 
The  control  of  vine  disease  is  also  a  se¬ 
rious  consideration.  Both  of  these  States 
under  favorable  conditions  produce  large 
crops  of  fine  Concords,  many  of  which 
find  their  way  into  the  markets  of  the 
Middle  YVest  and  East.  The  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Ozarks,  as  this  section  is 
best  known,  ripens  earlier  than  the  same 
varieties  in  any  other  region  of  the  East. 
In  fact  Carman  grapes  from  Florida 
and  Thompson’s  Seedless  from  California 
are  itsmnly  competitors. 

A  few  vineyards  are  still  to  be  found 
near  Cincinnati,  but  these  furnish  only  a 
small  part  of  the  fruit  that  this  city 
consumes.  The  Summer  temperatures  of 
this  region  are  rather  too  high  for  the 
best  production  of  the  leading  American 
grapez  the  Concord.  On  the  other  hand 
climatic  conditions,  in  a  limited  area, 
are  ideal  for  the  production  of  first 
quality  Catawba,  if  the  mildews  and 
black  rot  be  controlled.  Many  consumers 
in  Cincinnati  still  prefer  the  latter  va¬ 
riety  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  is 
to  be  seen  that  many  sections  of  the 
East  can  grow  and  ripen  some  varieties 


in  some  seasons,  and  that  there  are  but 
few  regions  that  seem  to  possess  most 
of  the  requirements  that  are  necessary 
to  successful  commercial  vineyarding 
year  in  and  year  out.  Grape-growing  in 
the  latter  has  persisted  over  many  years 
in  spite  of  many  vicissitudes,  the  greatest 
of  which  has  been  overproduction  of  all 
grapes,  both  foreign  and  native.  Many 
of  the  newer,  promising  sections  have 
passed  from  the  picture,  because  of  a 
lack  of  those  land  features  which  insured 
fairly  uniform  crops  year  after  year. 
This  lack  coupled  with  the  production 
of  a  surplus  made  the  continuance  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  very  obvious  that  a  region 
habitually  subject  to  vine  and  fruit  dis¬ 
ease  which  require  for  their  control  four 
or  five  spray  applications  in  a  single 
season,  cannot  compete  with  another  lo¬ 
cality  where  spraying  ordinarily  can  be 
omitted,  ^.gain  the  section  that  is  habitu¬ 
ally  subject  to  late  Spring  frosts  and 
freezes,  thereby  destroying  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  crop  in  three  years  out  of 
five,  cannot  produce  to  sell  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  region  where  the  chances 
of  frost  injury  are  much  less.  The  sec¬ 
tion  that  has  a  growing  season  sufficiently 
long  to  insure  full  maturity  in  four  out 
of  five  years  is  in  a  much  stronger  posi¬ 
tion  to  survive  than  the  one  that  fails 
because  of  early  Fall  freezes  three  out  of 
five. 

It  is  not  because  the  individual  grower 
was  any  better  equipped  to  grow  grapes 
that  the  older  regions  are  still  in  the 
ascendency,  nor  is  it  because  the  newer 
widely  scattered  plantings  were  made  on 
soils  poorly  adapted  for  the  vine  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  already  existing  sections.  The  leading 
commercial  grape  regions  of  the  North 
and  East  are  still  such,  because  they 
have  been  located  amidst  surroundings 
that  temper  the  climate,  supply  an  opti¬ 
mum  of  air  humidity,  furnish  sufficient 


air  currents  that  in  turn  lessen  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  vine  diseases,  are  in  belts  of 
moderate  Summer  rainfall,  and  receive  a 
fair  amount  of  Summer  sunshine.  Re¬ 
gions  near  large  bodies  of  water  are 
relatively  free  from  temperature  extremes 
in  Summer  or  Winter.  A  long  growing 
season,  coupled  with  a  moderate  annual 
rainfall,  and  freedom  from  heat  or  cold 
extremes,  just  about  sums  up  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  successful  commercial  vineyard¬ 
ing  in  the  East  and  the  North. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  rise 
of  grape-growing  in  the  East  it  should 
be  stated  that  it  is  but  a  fragment  of  the 
complete  story,  which  in  itself  would  re¬ 
quire  several  volumes,  even  though  the 
past  50  years  were  deleted.  Some  of  the 
statements  of  the  early  history  are  still 
controversial,  but  in  the  main  the  author¬ 
ities  consulted  are  agreed  on  most  points. 
And  with  these  statements  we  will 
terminate  this  sketch  of  the  beginning 
and  rise  of  vineyarding  in  Eastern  United 
States. 


Inheritance  from  Parents 

Husband  and  wife  own  property  and 
bank  account  jointly.  Husband  and  wife 
are  made  beneficiary  of  each  other’s  life 
insurance.  They  both  die,  leaving  no 
will.  YVould  their  14-year-old  son  be 
sole  heir  to  this  property  and  insurance, 
or  would  it  be  divided  among  the  father’s 
people?  b.  c.  R. 

Delaware. 

The  14-year-old  son  will  be  entitled 
to  all  the  property  in  the  case  you  name. 
We  would  advise  both  father  and  mother 
to  make  a  will,  however,  if  they  are  liv¬ 
ing,  for  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
have  an  administrator  or  executor  before 
the  son  will  come  into  full  possession  of 
the  property.  It  might  also  be  well  to 
•name  a  guardian  for  the  son  named  in 
the  will.  N.  T. 


Right  After  Harvest,  Use  the  Light-Draft,  Even-Spreading 


MANURE  SPREADER 


to  put  back  what  the  crop 
took  out  of  the  soil 


THE  manure  piled  up  at  harvest  time  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  replacing  humus  and  vital  minerals  removed  from 
the  soil  during  the  growing  season.  Before  valuable  fer¬ 
tility  ferments  out,  or  leaches  away  with  the  after-harvest 
rains— do  a  fast,  timely,  labor-saving  job  of  spreading  with  the 
efficient,  easy-loading  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader. 

The  McCormick-Deering  is  the  spreader  thousands  of 
farmers  are  relying  on  for  fast,  low-cost,  simplified  fertilizing. 
Built  with  a  strong,  low,  steel-braced  box,  it  loads  quickly. 
Six  conveyor  speeds  give  close  control  of  the  spread.  The 
improved-type  beaters  and  the  wide-spreading  spiral  main¬ 
tain  an  even  spread  of  finely-pulverized  manure  right  down 
to  the  last  forkful. 

Take  the  time  to  examine  the  McCormick-Deering  Manure 
Spreader  your  McCormick-Deering  dealer  has  in  stock.  Check 
up  on  its  features — compare  it — find  out  how  well  it’s  built 
and  how  profitably  it  will  serve  you. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ?F  AMERICA  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Incorporated) 


1831  «  McCORMICK  REAPER  CENTENNIAL  »  1931 


THESE  FEATURES 

Simplify  and  Lessen  the 
Work  of  Spreading 

Eight  Roller  Bearings 
New,  Non -Wrapping,  Saw- 
Tooth  Beater 
Improved  Spiral 
Low,  Strong,  Easy-to-Load  Box 
Convenient  Levers 
Oscillating  Front  Axle 
Six  Conveyer  Speeds 

Write  for  a  copy  of  Manure 
Spreader  Folder  A-ijG-U  which 
describes  and  illustrates  the  above 
features  in  full  detail. 
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Experienced  buyers  and  Government  in¬ 
spectors  know  that  potatoes  and  onions 
marked  “Boggs  Graded”  will  not  vary 
3%  in  size  from  Government  grades  and 
that  they  will  not  be  bruised  or  injured 
in  grading. 

Consequently, “Boggs  machine-graded” 
potatoes  and  onions  bring  higher  prices. 

In  one  operation  you  can  grade  No. 
l’s  and  No.  2’s  and  remove  culls  and 
dirt  with  a  double-belt 

Potat°  trader 

Get  a  No.  3  single-belt  hand  grader  now,  at 
only  $49.00,  to  grade  150  bushels  an  hour.  This 
machine  will  make  one  marketable  grade,  be¬ 
sides  culls,  of  potatoes  or  onions  to  conform  to 
the  Government  grade  or  to  meet  requirements 
of  any  local  market.  A  second  belt  can  be  added 
any  time  to  make  it  into  a  double-belt  grader. 
And  when  you  need  a  larger,  faster,  electrically 
operated  machine,  you  can  convert  it  into  a 
power  grader  at  no  more  cost  than  if  you  origi¬ 
nally  purchased  a  power  equipment.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  add  power  attachments,  picking 
table,  etc. 

Quick  deliveries  from  factories  in  Atlanta, 
N.  Y...  and  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

Write  for  catalog,  or  mail  the  coupon. 


*  BOGGS  MFG.  CORP.  I 

5  42  Main  St.,  Atlanta,  N.Y.  J 

Without  obligation,  please  send  a  free  ■ 

J  copy  of  your  catalog. 

*  Name .  ■ 

*  ■ 

2  Address .  J 

•  Town  . State .  j 


You  Can  Reap 
A  Golden  Harvest 
with 

tstfocwf  Cf/eacf 

Cider  and  Fruit  Presses 

For  Orchard,  Custom 
and  Commercial  use 

Write  lor  information  on  our 
complete  line  and  your  copy  of_] 
“Orchard  Product  Nezvs ” 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Manufacturing  Company 
Dept.  R.  N.  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


KillWeedswiih 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all, 

-//,  while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
t/f/7  of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch,  2000° 
fU'f  destroys  Canada  Thistle, 

,  "JJ  Quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy,  Hon- 

tJ/sTy  f  eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  for 
destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
Stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi- 
mental  Stations.  Farmers.  Foresters,  Poultry- 
men,  Fox  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  76-H — Free 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY, Inc 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 

Chicago, III*  San  Francisco.  Car.^Nvj 


— Disinfect  with  Aeroil - 


3£8  P&eassnt  St., 


Gorgeous  Tulips, 

Hyacinths.  Daffodils, 
i  Crocuses,  Peonies, 
etc.  Many  unusu¬ 
al  special  offers. 

Plant  Bulbs  This  Fall 
lor  brilliant,  colorful  Spring:  bed9  an# 
rockeries,  or  Winter  blooms  indoors. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Bulb  Book 
JAMES  VICKS 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  t4The  Flower  City” 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Dunlap,  Delicious,  $4.00.  Mastodon,  $5.50. 
Cooper,  Corsican.  Aroma,  Big  Joe,  $4.50  per  100.  60 

other  varieties  described  in  Price  List,  on  request.  Also 
Runner  Plants.  Pleasant  Valley  Farm,  Millbury,  Mass. 


r>  J  Hardy,  2-yr.,  heavy-rooted,  6-in.  plants 

DCXVVOOU  S6  per  100.  Xh-t’.v.cl.Meulcu,  Dunkirk,  N.Y, 


Events  of  the  Week 

Gold. — The  movement  of  gold  from 
London  was  arrested  last  week  after  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and 
the  Bank  of  France  had  agreed  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  credit  of  $250,000,000  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  loan  was  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  New  York  and  Paris.  The 
loan  helped  soothe  European  finances  not 
only  by  checking  the  shipments  of  gold 
but  also  by  the  confidence  inspired  by 
the  demonstration  that  the  three  largest 
financial  centers  were  working  together 
to  stabilize  international  credits.  The 
loan  as  reported  is  to  bear  3%  per  cent 
interest. 

To  Build. — Last  week  Ogden  Mills, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  the  new  United  States 
Assay  Office  in  the  Wall  Street  section 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  building 
will  cost  $2,100,000  in  addition  to  $1,- 
400,000  for  the  land.  This  is  the  initial 
expenditure  in  the  Federal  government’s 
$700,000,000  new  building  program. 

Politics. — An  old-time  government  of¬ 
ficial  on  a  vacation  in  the  West  gave  it 
out  in  Chicago  that  Calvin  Coolidge 
would  respond  if  drafted  by  his  party 
without  opposition  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1932.  He  is  probably  the 
one  man  who  would  decide  the  contest  be¬ 
fore  it  began.  Official  Washington  did 
not  enthuse  over  the  suggestion,  but 
countered  by  the  assertion  that  Mr. 
Hoover  is  to  be  the  nominee  again  next 
year. 

Bishop  Cannon  gave  out  a  statement 
in  which  he  predicted  that  A1  Smith 
would  be  nominated  again  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  and  again  defeated.  The  bishop  is 
bone  dry. 

In  a  visit  to  New  York  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago  did  the  unusual  thing  in  admit¬ 
ting  that  he  talked  politics  in  separate 
interviews  with  A1  Smith  and  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt.  The  usual  thing  is  to 
report  that  in  such  interviews  they  make 
a  personal  friendly  call  and  talked  about 
the  weather  and  baseball  or  everything 
and  anything  except  what  both  were 
thinking  about.  The  Chicago  Mayor  ex¬ 
emplified  his  political  frankness  by  re¬ 
porting  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is 
wet  enough  to  satisfy  Chicago,  but  only 
A1  Smith  has  attained  the  degree  of  satu¬ 
ration  to  fully  supply  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Wheat  and  Cotton.  —  According  to 
official  admissions  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  proposed  to  sell  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton  to  Germany  on  a  two-year  credit 
plan  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  new  loan  to  the 
Reich  government.  Germany  has  taken 
the  suggestion  under  advisement.  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  Germany  will  not 
need  much  wheat,  but  is  in  need  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  copper.  The  puzzling  trick  is  to 
sell  government-held  products  in  any 
country  without  checking  the  sale  of  cur¬ 
rent  crops  in  the  same  markets. 

Some  Change. — Returning  from  a  two 
months’  absence  in  Europe,  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murry  Butler,  president  of  Columbia 
University,  in  an  address  to  the  Summer 
students  said  in  effect  that  nationalism 
as  developed  and  known  in  the  past  is 
destined  to  give  way  to  an  intellectual, 
economic,  political  and  social  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  nations  in  a  peace-loving,  liberal- 
minded  and  progressive  society  of  na¬ 
tions.  Here  is  something  really  new  un¬ 
der  the  sun. 

Not  Complimentary. — Because  this  is 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  last  battle 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  at  Yorktown, 
a  Sesqui-centennial  commission  has  been 
appointed  for  a  celebration  of  the  sur¬ 
render  and  evacuation  which  ended  the 
war.  A  tentative  program  has  been 
worked  out.  It  includes  a  rehearsal  of 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  of  the 
British  forces  to  George  Washington  of 
the  American  Army.  Objection  to  the 
surrender  scheme  has  been  made  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  be  offensive  to  Eng¬ 
lish  visitors.  After  four  hours  of  de¬ 
liberation  the  commission  postponed  de¬ 
cision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  delete  the 
surrender  scene.  The  commission  seems 
to  be  more  English  than  the  English 
themselves. 

Salaries  Cut. — Following  the  lead  of 
the  United  States  Steel  board,  cuts  in 
salaries  have  been  reported  for  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  System,  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Railroad.  The  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways  recently  made  a  time  re¬ 
duction  without  pay.  The  cuts  are  said 
to  be  10  per  cent  for  all  salaried  em¬ 
ployes,  and  the  expectation  is  that  it  will 
include  wages  of  labor  unless  the  early 
Fall  shows  business  improvement. 

Dole  in  England. — Through  Canada 
we  get  the  information  that  England  is 
about  to  build  40,000  homes  for  rural 
laborers.  The  work  would  take  100,000 
out  of  the  unemployed  insurance  list,  and 
save  the  government  $25,000,000  now 
distributed  as  “dole.”  Aside  from  the 
saving  on  the  “dole,”  however,  the  pro¬ 
ject  will  involve  an  extra  expenditure  of 
$10,000,000. 

Fixing  Prices. — The  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  has  asked  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  fix  the  price 
of  crude  oil  in  the  government  oil  fields 
of  that  State  at  a  minimum  price  of  $1 
a  barrel.  High-grade  crude  oil  went  as 
low  as  19  cents  a  barrel  and  at  that  time 
gasoline  was  selling  in  the  State  at  19 
cents  a  gallon.  The  crude  oil  later  went 
down  to  eight  cents  a  barrel. 


Decrease  in  Employment. — William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  reports  a  decrease  of  175,- 
000  in  employment  records  for  July.  He 
estimates  that  7,000,000  will  be  out  of 
work  next  Winter. 

Bread  Winners. — The  Census  Bureau 
puts  the  number  of  workers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  48,832,589.  Of  these  38.053.795 
are  males  and  10,778,794  females.  Di¬ 
vided  by  industries,  the  number  of  gain¬ 
ful  workers  were :  Agriculture,  10,482,- 
323 ;  forestry  and  fishing,  270,125 ;  ex¬ 
traction  of  minerals,  1.158.064 ;  manufac¬ 
turing  and  mechanical  industries,  14,- 
317.535:  transportation,  4,438,605 ;  trade, 
7,537.026;  public  service  (not  elsewhere 
classified).  1.057,904;  professional  ser¬ 
vice.  3.425.844 ;  domestic  and  personal 
service.  4,S12.09S ;  industry  not  specified, 
1,333.065.  The  number  of  persons  re¬ 
ported  as  having  gainful  operations  in 
New  York  State  is  5.528.085,  or  43.9  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  State.  Of 
these  4.104,369  were  males  and  1,418, 716- 
females. 

Wool  Frauds. — Civil  suits  for  sums 
totaling  $40,000,000  are  to  be  started 
soon  by  the  government  against  wool-im¬ 
porting  concerns  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  on  the  ground  that  they 
defrauded  the  government  to  that 
amount.  This  was  revealed  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  July  29  at  the  United  States  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney's  office.  The  suits  will  be 
the  result  of  an  investigation  that  began 
in  April.  The  investigation  was  ordered 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  following  complaints 
by  other  concerns  and  by  domestic  wool 
producers.  The  frauds,  it  was  explained, 
had  their  inception  in  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  on  imported  wool 
is  predicated  upon  the  amount  of  clean 
wool  that  can  be  obtained  from  the 
greasy,  natural  wool  that  is  imported. 
The  frauds,  the  authorities  say,  have 
been  going  on  for  eight  years,  but  the 
$40,000,000  represents  the  amount  lost 
by  the  government  during  the  past  five 
years.  The  statute  of  limitations  prevents 
suits  covering  the  entire  period  of  the  al¬ 
leged  frauds. 

A  Giant  Fish. — An  unusually  large 
ocean  sunfish  weighing  more  than  1.900 
lbs.  was  caught  July  31  by  fishermen  of 
the  Bayhead  Fisheries,  Mantoloking, 
N.  J.,  who  cast  their  nets  from  two 
power  fishing  boats  several  miles  off 
shore.  The  catch  was  immediately  re¬ 
ported  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington, 
which  sent  three  staff  members  there  to 
mount  the  skeleton  and  skin  of  the  fish 
which  was  about  35  feet  long.  The 
museum  experts  said  it  was  a  regular 
habitant  of  the  central  Pacific  Ocean  and 
apparently  had  swam  around  Cape  Horn. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  fish  was  known 
for  its  sluggish  habits  and  estimated  that 
it  must  have  required  about  two  years 
to  make  the  trip. 

Indian  Treaty  Tour. — Maintaining  a 
record  of  perfect  flying  to  schedule  over 
most  difficult  country,  the  Canadian  In¬ 
dian  treaty  tour,  under  direction  of  the 
Civil  Government  Air  Operations  and 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Dave  Harding,  has 
returned  to  Ottawa  after  spending  46 
days  in  the  wilds  of  Northern  Ontario 
and  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Hudson 
and  James  Bays.  About  4.500  Indians 
were  paid  from  $4  to  $5  each,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  treaty  made  with  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government  some  time  ago.  The 
census  of  inhabitants  of  Northern  On¬ 
tario  was  also  taken. 

Utilizing  Grasshoppers.  —  Farmers 
of  the  Colorado  grasshopper-infested  reg¬ 
ion  have  devised  a  means  of  turning  the 
destructive  pests  into  chicken  feed.  With 
troughs  placed  in  front  of  automobiles 
the  farmers  drive  through  grain  fields. 
The  insects  fall  into  clear  water  in  the 
troughs.  They  are  poured  later  into 
sacks  to  dry  and  will  be  fed  to  chickens 
next  Winter.  One  farmer  gathered  30 
bushels  of  grasshoppers  to  the  acre  by 
this  method  of  “harvesting.” 


Summer  Notes  from  Long 
Acres 

Evidently  there  is  much  to  learn  re¬ 
garding  the  effect  of  Aveather  upon  fruit 
production.  We  naturally  concluded  that 
last  Summer’s  severe  drought  would 
weaken  the  trees  and  prevent  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  healthy  fruit  buds,  so  we  gloomi¬ 
ly  predicted  a  very  short  crop  for  this 
year.  The  reverse  is  the  ease,  as  it  does 
seem  that  every  tree  in  the  country  bore 
an  amazing  quantity  of  blossom  and  most 
of  them  set  very  good  crops  of  fruit.  The 
June  drop  was  so  heavy  that  again  we 
predicted  no  fruit,  but  now  that  the 
fruits  are  large  enough  to  show  up  well, 
we  see  a  very  good  crop  remaining  on 
the  trees.  I  am  delighted  to  see  a  very 
fair  crop  of  apples  on  trees  which  appar¬ 
ently  were  dropping  every  apple.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  drought  checked  wood 
growth,  and  thus  stimulated  fruit  bud 
formation,  instead  of  stopping  it.  Trees 
have  some  very  human  traits.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  a  sick  tree  will  bear  a 
heavier  crop  that  a  normal  tree.  Evident¬ 
ly  it  realizes  its  condition  and  hastens 
to  produce  as  many  seeds  as  possible  in 
the  hope  of  perpetuating  its  species.  I 
am  always  suspicious  of  a  tree  which 
suddenly  sets  an  enormous  crop,  but 
shows  poor  leaf  development.  Such  a 
tree  was  apparently  dying  after  produc¬ 
ing  very  many  apples,  so  I  cut  off  all  the 
branches  just  above  the  head,  leaving 
short  stubs  about  six  inches  long.  This 
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practice  is  called  dehorning,  and  is  quite 
common  among  pear  growers,  but  this 
was  an  apple  tree.  The  tree  is  making 
a  healthy  new  top  this  year.  Pear  trees 
which  develop  a  reddish  tinge  on  Avood 
and  leaves  are  on  their  way,  especially 
if  twig  growth  is  scant.  Dehorning  in 
late  Fall  or  Winter  will  often  result  in 
a  new  top  free  from  disease.  Just  Avhat 
causes  this  reddish  tinge  and  consequent 
death — in  a  year  or  tAvo — is  unknoAvn, 
but  the  symptoms  are  too  pronounced  to 
miss.  After  dehorning,  the  ends  of  the 
saAved-off  limbs  should  be  coated  with 
white  lead  or  grafting  Avax.  Do  not  use 
paint  for  this,  as  the  oil  in  the  paint  is 
poisonous  to  trees. 

While  the  berry-picking  Avas  on  and 
the  Avliole  family  busy  from  early  morn 
until  late  evening,  the  Aveeds  in  the  gar¬ 
den  winked  at.  each  other,  and  remarked, 
“Here  is  our  chance.”  So  they  proceeded 
to  grow  Avith  prodigious  vigor  and  speed. 
Some  extremely  hot  weather  and  Avarm 
shoAvers  aided  them  in  their  plan.  Notv 
the  berries  are  about  gone,  the  evenings 
are  cool  again,  so  I  march  doAvn  to  the 
garden  after  supper  for  my  annual  battle 
Avith  the  AATeeds.  That  heavy  coat  of  ma¬ 
nure  given  last  Winter  encouraged  giant 
pigweeds,  tmnbleAveeds  as  big  as  bushels, 
several  kinds  of  bunch-grass  and  those 
beefy  “pusleys”  which  love  rich  soil.  I 
am  highly  immune  to  poison,  but  there  is 
something  about  those  weeds  which  makes 
my  hands  itch  and  burn.  I  am  unable  to 
discover  which  variety  does  it,  but  sus¬ 
pect  one  kind  of  grass.  Those  wind- 
roAVS  of  weeds  betAA'een  the  toavs  make  ex¬ 
cellent  mulching,  and  the  clean  garden 
again  delights  the  eye. 

With  all  our  groAvling  over  cutworms, 
cold  rains,  poor  seed  and  bugs,  AA-e  still 
have  one  of  the  best  gardens  Ave  ever 
had,  although  a  little  late  on  account  of 
so  much  resetting  and  replanting.  The 
most  aggravating  things  in  the  garden 
are  the  Lima  beans.  Originally  I  plant¬ 
ed  the  bush  variety,  but  the  cutworms 
got  them  all.  Next  I  replanted  with 
the  climbing  variety.  When  they  showed 
runners  I  went  to  the  woods,  cut  poles, 
drove  them  slanting  and  tied  the  tops 
together.  Those  beans  grew  runners  a 
yard  long,  Avaved  the  silly  things  around 
in  the*  air  seeking  a  place  to  climb,  but 
no  matter  how  many  times  I  Avound  them 
around  the  poles,  they  as  promptly  un¬ 
wound  themselves  and  again  began  their 
blind  Avaving.  I  never  can  remember 
whether  they  Avind  clockwise  or  counter- 
clockwise,  but  both  kinds  failed  to  stick. 
Generally  I  wound  up  Avith  broken  ten¬ 
drils  and  strained  temper*.  Hot  weather 
and  Avarm  shoAvers  has  made  a  tangled 
wilderness  of  those  climbing  Limas,  so 
I  no  longer  attempt  to  wind. 

Reports  from  midwest  and  local  con¬ 
ditions  show  the  biggest  corn  crop  on 
record  if  weather  conditions  continue 
faArorable.  There  is  an  amazing  paradox 
connected  Avith  this  for  it  is  an  old  say¬ 
ing  that  cheap  corn  means  high  meat 
prices,  Avhile  dear  corn  results  in  lowered 
meat  prices  so  don’t  imagine  that  pork 
chops  and  steaks  are  coining  down  to  any 
extent  because  of  the  big  corn  crop  in 
vieAv.  My  own  little  field  of  corn  is  a 
joy  to  behold  AA’ith  stalks  from  six  to  nine 
feet  tall  and  big  ears  shooting  with  many 
stalks  having  tAvo  ears.  An  R.  N.-Y. 
friend  from  beyond  Ann  Arbor  droA'e 
down  to  see  me  and  we  had  a  fine  chat. 
I  explained  dusting  and  dusters  and  he 
shoAved  me  Iioav  to  make  a  neAv  hoe  so  it 
Avas  mutually  profitable. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  benjamin  reber. 
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These  Long  Island  fruit  growers  find  that 
spraying  their  fruit  trees  with  Socony  Tree 
Spraying  Oils  at  this  time  of  year  pays 
them  profit  by  insuring  healthy  fruit. 


August  Spraying  INSURES  FRUIT  PROFITS 


. . .  when  it’s  done 

with  Socony  Tree 

Spraying  Oils 

MORE  and  more  New  York  and  New 
England  farmers  are  insuring  their  fruit 
profits  by  spraying  their  apple,  peach  and 
pear  trees  in  August.  They  are  using  Socony 
Tree  Spraying  Oils.  Mixed  with  water,  these 
soluble  oils  form  a  milky  emulsion  for  use  as  a 
spray  in  the  control  of  various  insects  and 
injurious  scales — particularly  of  second  brood 
codling  moths. 

Another  important  feature  of  Socony  Tree 
Spraying  Oils  is  the  reduction  of  arsenical 
residue,  which  avoids  costly  washing  of  fruit. 


Socony  also  makes  a  lot  of  other  products  for  use  on  farms: 

•  Socony  Herd  Oil9  an  effective  spray  that  insures  contented 
cattle.  One  application  protects  cows  all  day  long  against  barn  and 
stable  flies,  and  prevents  irritation  and  annoyance  at  milking  time. 
It  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  apply.  It  will  not  contaminate  unex¬ 
posed  milk. 

•  Socony  Auto  Radiator  Cleaner  keeps  automobile  and 
tractor  radiators  cool  because  it  keeps  them  clean.  It  removes  rust 
and  scale  formation  and  prevents  their  forming.  By  preventing  over¬ 
heated  motors,  it  cuts  down  oil  and  gasoline  consumption. 

•  Mica  Axle  Grease 9  for  axle  lubrication  on  wagons  and  farm 
machinery,  is  made  of  the  best  grease  stock  and  ground  mica.  It  fills 
the  pores  and  crevices  of  the  axle  and  forms  a  hard,  bright,  smooth 
coating  which  reduces  friction  to  a  minimum. 

How  many  of  these  Socony  products  are  helping  you  on  the  farm? 
Leather  Dressing  .  .  .  Socony  Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines) 
.  .  .  Socony  De-Waxed  Motor  Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  .  Paro- 
wax  .  .  .  Socony  Kerosene  .  .  .  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl. 


SOCONY 

Petroleum  Products  for  the  Farm 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  THE  date  of  this  paper,  August  15,  Tpie 
Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  to 
the  Northwest  and  Canadian  Rockies  is  on  its  tv  ay 
for  two  weeks  of  great  sightseeing  and  sociability. 
This  is  the  finest  time  of  year  for  such  a  trip.  We 
shall  hear  from  them  from  time  to  time. 

* 

THE  Welfare  Council  of  this  city  again  warns 
unattached  young  women  that  New  York  is  no 
place  to  come  looking  for  work.  Many  girls  al¬ 
ready  in  the  city  are  suffering  from  unemployment 
and  outside  additions  to  their  ranks  will  only  add 
to  their  difficulties.  Many  employers  here  prefer 
girls  who  have  family  or  friends  in  the  city,  and  do 
not  care  to  engage  girls  who  are  strangers  from 
other  localities.  The  Welfare  Council  says  that 
girls  who  are  strangers  to  New  York  should  not 
come  here  seeking  employment  unless  provided  with 
$25  a  week  to  live  on  while  unemployed.  Personal 
privation  brings  moral  hazards,  and  confident  young 
girls  who  seek  adventure  do  not  realize  what  may 
await  them  beneath  the  surface  of  city  life.  Popular 
fiction  and  the  movies  are  not  safe  guides  when  they 
induce  girls  to  cut  loose  from  home  ties  and  seek  to 
‘‘live  their  own  lives”  in  the  city.  Until  economic 
conditions  improve  we  can  only  repeat  the  advice, 
harsh  but  wholesome,  to  stay  away  from  New  York. 

* 

RMY  worms,  which  break  out  here  and  there, 
are  reported  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The 
worms  are  leaving  the  grain  fields  and  traveling 
into  corn  and  other  growing  crops.  Entomologist 
H.  E.  Hodgkiss,  of  State  College,  recommends  plow¬ 
ing  a  deep  furrow  across  the  field  in  front  of  the 
army,  with  the  straight  side  of  the  furrow  away 
from  the  direction  of  approach.  If  large  numbers 
collect  in  the  furrow  and  threaten  to  crawl  out  of 
it,  a  heavy  log  can  be  pulled  through  to  crush  the 
pests  and  create  a  dust  mulch.  Another  plan  is  to 
scatter  poison  bait  in  advance  of  the  army.  Enough 
to  cover  two  or  three  acres  can  be  made  with  20 
lbs.  of  bran,  1  lb.  of  Paris  green  or  white  arsenic, 
two  quarts  of  cheap  molasses,  and  enough  water  to 
moisten  the  mash.  This  should  be  applied  in  the 
early  evening  so  that  it  will  not  dry  out  quickly. 
Of  course  it  will  not  be  safe  to  use  this  where  do¬ 
mestic  fowls  are  in  the  fields. 

* 

Does  it  make  any  difference  with  your  garden  crops 
whether  you  plant  in  new  moon  or  full  moon?  I  can’t 
believe  that  there  is  anything  in  this  but  am  ready  to 
be  shown.  F.  s.  Y. 

New  York. 

ERSONALLY  we  never  believed  in  this  matter 
of  planting  in  the  moon,  though  we  have  known 
many  who  did  almost  all  of  the  farm  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “moon  and  signs.”  As  a  young  man  we 
worked  by  the  month  two  years  for  a  good  farmer 
whose  work  was  regularly  carried  on  in  this  way. 
It  might  seem  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
fit  in  jobs  so  as  to  keep  going  all  the  time,  but  the 
“moon  and  signs”  appeared  to  be  very  accommodat¬ 
ing  about  this,  so  that  no  work  was  delayed.  The 
turnip  seed  was  sown  in  the  cornfield  after  sunset, 
in  a  certain  time  of  the  moon.  The  after-sunset  idea 
was  a  good  one  anyway,  for  a  quick  start,  as  the 
seed  dropped  on  the  mellow  ground  moist  with  dew 
and  was  itself  kept  moist  through  the  night.  In  two 
or  three  days  the  turnips  were  showing  above 
ground.  But,  as  to  the  moon,  many  of  our  early  dis¬ 
beliefs  have  been  later  upset  by  proof,  as  witness 
the  airplanes,  like  birds  in  number  and  ability  to  get 
about.  Perhaps  definite  proof  about  the  moon’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  plant  growth  may  drop  on  us  some  day. 


HARNESSING  of  water  power  for  generation  of 
the  electric  current  has  been  going  on  at  a 
great  rate  in  Canada.  The  plant  at  Slave  Falls,  on 
the  Winnipeg  River,  makes  an  additional  96,000 
horsepower  of  electric  energy  available  for  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  municipally-owned  system.  The  city  already 
has  a  plant  in  operation  at  Pointe  du  Bois,  on  the 
Winnipeg  River,  which  generates  105,000  horse¬ 
power.  Together,  the  two  municipally-owned  plants 
will  supply  a  great  part  of  Winnipeg's  electricity, 
but  the  city  is  also  having  its  power  requirements 
taken  care  of  by  two  additional  installations  on  the 
same  stream — the  Great  Falls  plant  of  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Power  Company  with  168,000  horsepower,  and 
the  new  plant,  recently  opened,  of  the  Northwestern 
Power  Company  at  Seven  Sisters  Falls  where  225,- 
000  horsepower  will  eventually  be  developed.  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  municipal  plant  at  Slave  Falls  be¬ 
gan  in  1929.  It  is  designed  for  eight  12.000  horse¬ 
power  units  or  a  total  of  96.000  horsepower.  The 
power  will  be  carried  to  Winnipeg  over  a  transmis¬ 
sion  line  86  miles  in  length.  Hydro-electric  power 
is  sold  by  the  municipality  at  Winnipeg  at  one  cent 
per  kilowatt  hour. 

* 

AT  THE  recent  national  conference  on  rural 
education  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Clarence  Poe, 
editor  of  the  Progressive  Fanner,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  with  regard  to  consolidated  schools 
and  the  current  idea  that  they  must  always  be  in 
a  town  or  city : 

If  any  school  is  to  reach  maximum  efficiency  in  serv¬ 
ing  country  life,  it  must  strike  its  roots  deep  into  a 
country  environment.  I  believe  we  should  forever  in¬ 
sist  that  the  consolidated  school,  which  country  boys 
and  girls  attend,  should  be  located  in  the  country.  If 
we  are  to  have  an  efficiently  educated  rural  citizenship, 
it  must  be  educated  in  the  things  of  the  country  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  country. 

Not  only  must  agriculture  and  allied  subjects  be 
taught,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  must  be  rural. 
Put  any  consolidated  school  in  a  town,  and  a  certain 
subtle  urban  spirit  will  dominate  it,  and  the  country 
boys  and  girls  will  likely  come  to  feel  that  they  are  in 
some  sense  outsiders.  Even  where  town  boys  and  girls 
attend  the  consolidated  school  together  with  boys  and 
girls  from  the  farms,  the  building  should  be  located 
outside  the  town  in  a  country  environment. 

And  I  should  add  that  it  will  not  be  a  disadvantage 
but  an  advantage  for  the  town  boys  and  girls  to  get 
at  least  this  much  acquaintance  with  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  country  during  the  formative  years.  By 
all  means  we  should  demand  that  the  consolidated 
school  be  kept  in  the  country. 

This  is  in  every  respect  sound.  Many  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  made  that  at  least  some  New  York 
State  consolidations  be  made  on  this  basis,  where 
cheaper  land,  affording  larger  athletic  grounds,  bet¬ 
ter  light  and  air,  and  an  environment  of  nature,  now 
studied  in  most  schools,  would  be  at  hand.  But  the 
determination  that  the  schools  must  be  “citified” 
overrules  these  sensible  ideas. 

* 

SINCE  the  peach  moth  reached  Western  New 
York,  entomologist  D.  M.  Daniel,  of  the  Geneva 
Station,  has  been  cultivating  the  various  parasites 
that  have  been  found  effective  against  this  pest. 
There  are  four  of  these  parasites.  One  attacks  the 
peach  moth  eggs,  while  the  other  three  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  peach  moth  larvae,  thus  bringing  about 
their  destruction.  The  rearing  of  peach  moth  para¬ 
sites  was  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  en¬ 
tomologists  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  months. 
Eggs  of  the  common  grain  moth  were  used  for 
breeding  the  egg  parasites  over  Winter  and  for  in¬ 
creasing  their  numbers  this  Spring,  while  larvae  of 
the  Oriental  peach  moth  and  of  the  strawberry  leaf- 
roller  were  used  for  rearing  the  larvie  parasites. 
This  method  of  setting  the  peach  moth’s  enemies  at 
work  is  the  only  practical  control  thus  far  found. 
Spraying  is  not  effective. 

* 

ROSION  on  rolling  lands  kept  in  tillage  is  al¬ 
ways  great,  especially  in  the  South,  where  the 
soil  is  not  held  tightly  in  Winter  by  frost  and  snow. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  soil  that  was  once 
dark.  The  vegetable  matter,  being  lighter,  is  more 
easily  washed  away,  and  this,  repeated  year  after 
year,  gradually  brings  a  change  in  soil  color  from 
dark  to  light— a  bad  sign.  The  Bureau  of  Soils  has 
been  studying  this  erosion  on  Texas  cotton  land, 
cropped  year  after  year  without  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  change  to  unproductive  subsoil  has 
occurred  in  40  years.  Of  course  erosion  did  not  do 
all  of  this.  The  cotton  crops  removed  did  part  of 
it,  but  the  work  of  rain  was  surprisingly  great. 
Measure  of  an  average  sloyie  showed  that  on  a 
single  acre  23  tons  of  top  soil  were  removed  by  a 
single  rain,  which  covered  3.000,000  acres.  Our 
steeper  hills  of  the  East  suffer  even  more  severely 
when  left  bare.  Those  streams  of  muddy  water 
running  away  from  there  are  taking  the  life  of  the 
soil.  They  are  better  for  pasturage  than  cropping, 
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and  some  do  surprisingly  well  at  this.  The  sheep 
which  formerly  roamed  over  all  of  these  lands,  left 
the  mark  of  their  “golden  hoof,”  as  it  has  been 
called,  on  these  pastures. 

* 

Our  best  doctor  here  has  given  up  practice.  He  is 
very  ill.  We  need  a  good  doctor  in  this  town.  Can 
you  get  one  to  locate  here?  new  jersey  community. 

HE  above  letter  comes  from  a  long-established 
community  in  New  Jersey,  easily  accessible 
from  New  York.  We  are  often  asked  to  help  isolated 
southern  or  western  communities,  where  facilities 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  are  lacking,  but  everyone  in 
touch  with  rural  life  in  our  older  sections  knows 
that  the  old-time  general  practitioner,  who  did 
everything  from  taking  out  splinters  to  performing 
a  major  operation  on  a  kitchen  table,  has  passed  on, 
leaving  a  vacancy  that  often  goes  unfilled.  Hospital¬ 
ization  is  not  the  only  answer  to  this  problem.  Why 
are  doctors,  like  school-teachers,  so  anxious  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  the  cities?  How  can  we  procure  more  ac¬ 
cessible  medical  care  for  country  people? 

* 

SIX  readers  have  recently  asked  us  what  to  do 
with  strawberry  beds  damaged  by  white  grubs. 
There  is  no  practical  treatment  for  bad  infestations. 
Where  only  here  and  there  a  plant  is  wilting  from 
this  cause,  digging  out  it  and  the  gruh  is  the  remedy. 
But  in  bad  cases,  like  those  reported,  nothing  but 
plowing  up  and  thorough  working  of  the  soil  will 
clear  out  the  grubs.  It  breaks  up  their  living  ar¬ 
rangements  under  ground  as  well  as  exposing  the 
grubs  and  mature  May  beetles  to  birds  and  domes¬ 
tic  fowls,  which  are  ravenously  fond  of  them.  The 
worst  grub  trouble  comes  from  sod  or  old  land. 
Hence  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  set  strawberries  on  such 
a  place.  Cultivate  it  for  at  least  a  year.  Then 
plow  and  harrow  several  times  before  setting  straw¬ 
berries  there. 

* 

THE  Government  Forest  Service  is  starting  a 
nursery  in  Wisconsin,  capable  of  producing  14,- 
000,000  seedlings  a  year.  There  are  nine  national 
forest  regions  in  this  country.  This  Wisconsin  pro¬ 
ject  is  in  a  tangled  area  of  brushy  cut-over  land. 
Trees  from  the  Forest  Service  nurseries  are  used  al¬ 
most  exclusively  for  replanting  areas  burned  over 
before  the  land  was  included  in  the  national  forests. 
This  year’s  planting  will  include  about  25,000  acres. 

* 

REPORTS  of  1,030  flouring  mills  for  the  12 
months  ending  June  30  show  that  506,527,851 
bushels  of  wheat  were  ground,  making  109,896,684 
barrels  of  flour,  and  9.082,339,993  lbs.  of  offal.  An 
average  of  276.5  lbs.  of  wheat  were  required  for  a 
barrel  of  flour.  These  figures  are  all  slightly  under 
the  previous  year,  except  that  three-tenths  pound 
of  wheat  more  for  a  barrel  of  flour  was  required 
than  in  1929.  The  highest  milling  months  in  both 
years  were  August,  September  and  October,  and  the 
lowest,  June. 

MANY  readers  have  asked  for  a  serial  story.  A 
short  one  by  Mrs.  McArthur  begins  this  week, 
and  we  shall  have  others  from  time  to  time.  We 
think  you  will  be  interested  in  this  tale  of  what  the 
old  trees  saw  and  said.  Their  picture  in  the  head¬ 
ing  makes  them  very  real.  And  who  can  deny  that, 
in  some  way,  unrecognized  by  us,  they  do  know 
what  is  going  on,  and  say  things  to  each  other  that 
our  imperfect  hearing  fails  to  catch?  “Tongues  in 
trees,  and  hooks  in  the  running  brooks”  are  pro¬ 
verbial.  Trees  were  real  companions  to  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood.  He  would  have  liked  this  story  written 
by  Mrs.  McArthur. 


Brevities 

That  is  a  newsy  letter  about  Summer  time  in 
Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  page  854. 

Corn  on  the  cob,  cooked  10  minutes  after  picked,  and 
“harvest  apples”  dead  ripe  on  the  ground,  are  part  of 
the  farm  bill  of  fare  now. 

In  corn  irrigation  experiments,  it  is  found  that  more 
water  is  needed  when  sending  up  tassels  and  forming 
silk  than  at  any  other  time. 

Newspaper  reports  state  that  a  Chicago  grain 
broker  operated  a  “squeeze”  deal  in  July  corn  that  gave 
him  paper  profits  of  $1,000,000.  The  farmers’  profits 
are  not  revealed. 

“If  it  is  not  an  impolite  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
how  much  of  this  low  wheat  price  is  caused  by  surplus 
and  how  much  by  speculators  who  want  to  read  a 
lesson  to  everybody  to  keep  their  hands  off  from  this 
particular  market  graft?”  No,  it  is  not  “impolite,” 
unless  the  speculators  consider  it  so,  but  we  cannot 
answer  the  question. 
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Rubbing  It  In 

I  have  been  requested  by  a  local  group  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  here  to  ask  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a 
frank  expression  of  its  opinion  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Borden  Milk  Company  page  advertisement  in  a  recent 
edition  of  a  farm  paper.  f.  j. 

New  York. 

T  IS  hard  to  tell  just  what  a  man  has  in  his 
mind.  We  can  only  judge  by  what  he  says  and 
what  he  does. 

For  a  long  period  prior  to  the  late  war  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company  made  prices  of  milk  for  the  New  York 
milk  shed  and  largely  dictated  the  policies  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  They  always  had  one  appealing  practice. 
The  price  was  low  and  tyranny  was  the  dairy  farm¬ 
er's  description  of  their  conduct.  But  their  check, 
small  though  it  was,  never  failed  to  go  out  on  time. 
The  price  always  being  low  was  accepted  by  other 
dealers  with  minor  exceptions  at  times.  Borden’s 
always  coveted  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  industry, 
and  utilized  every  means,  political  and  otherwise,  to 
that  end.  They  gave  out  prices  for  six-month  pe¬ 
riods  in  advance  from  October  1  to  April  1. 

In  the  Fall  of  1916  dairymen  adopted  a  plan  of 
organization  for  themselves,  demanded  a  price  de¬ 
termined  by  themselves,  fought  for  it  and  got  just 
what  they  asked  for.  The  Borden  Company  was 
the  last  to  yield.  It  was  only  after  all  the  other 
dealers  had  accepted  the  price  that  Borden’s  re¬ 
luctantly  came  in.  Then  they  said  publicly : 

“You  win,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  If  farmers  want 
organization  we  will  give  them  enough  of  it.” 

Dairymen  not  only  won  the  price,  they  brought 
themselves  into  one  united  organization  and  for  the 
first  time  began  to  appreciate  their  own  powers. 
Within  six  hours  after  the  milk  strike  of  1916  was 
settled  Borden  officials  were  laying  plans  to  divide 
that  united  organization.  It  is  enough  here  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  succeeded  in  dividing  the  members  of 
the  once  united  organization  into  groups. 

Up  to  that  time  there  was  a  small  army  of  dis¬ 
tributors  in  the  metropolitan  district.  Among  these 
were  two  dozen  or  more  medium-sized  distributors, 
who  bought  milk  direct  from  farmers  at  country 
plants.  To  some  degree  they  were  competitors  of 
Borden’s  and  occasionally  paid  a  premium  over  the 
Borden  price.  By  a  policy  of  attrition  some  of  these 
distributing  companies  were  forced  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  stronger  of  them  were  bought  out  until 
now  the  once  coveted  Borden  monopoly  is  prac¬ 
tically  complete.  In  the  meantime  it  has  changed 
its  plan  of  announcing  prices  six  months  in  advance, 
and  makes  its  price  after  the  milk  has  been  delivered 
and  consumed.  In  many  places  farmers  have  no 
choice.  They  deliver  to  Bordens  or  go  out  of  the 
dairy  business.  So,  too,  the  smaller  distributors 
having  disappeared,  local  farm-owned  creameries 
have  no  other  outlet. 

During  the  year  1915  the  Borden  price  of  3  per 
cent  milk  averaged  3%  cents  a  quart.  Borden’s  bot¬ 
tled  price  to  consumers  during  that  year  was  nine 
cents  a  quart.  The  spread  was  5%  cents.  The  Bor¬ 
den  price  to  producers  now  does  not  vary  materially 
from  the  1915  price  though  in  the  meantime  new 
and  exacting  regulations  have  very  much  increased 
the  cost  of  production.  But  the  price  of  their  bot¬ 
tled  milk  to  consumers  is  now  15  cents  a  quart,  and 
their  grade  A  in  pint  bottles  runs  up  to  22  cents  a 
quart.  The  spread  is  now  six  cents  a  quart  (or  11% 
cents)  for  grade  B  milk,  more  than  it  was  in  1915 
when  dairymen  rebelled  against  the  5%-cent  spread. 

In  the  meantime  Borden’s  paper  certificates  or 
shares  have  increased  substantially  2 y2  times  and 
their  annual  profits  on  the  increased  shares  have  in¬ 
creased  from  around  11  per  cent  to  something  near 
22  per  cent.  Borden’s  patrons  in  Western  New  York 
report  less  than  two  cents  a  quart  for  June  milk. 
Borden’s  got  15  cents  in  the  city.  We  do  not  know 
how  others  may  regard  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
dairymen  to  that  kind  of  a  record,  but  to  us  it  seems 
like  rubbing  vinegar  into  a  sore  spot. 

The  Borden  Company  makes  its  profits  by  buy¬ 
ing  milk  at  a  low  price  and  selling  it  at  a  high 
price.  Since  the  advertisement  referred  to  could 
not  increase  the  price  to  consumers  it  may  be  their 
purpose  to  school  farmers  to  continue  to  sell  at  a 
low  price.  That  notion  that  a  little  surplus  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  low  price  and  that  farmers  must 
produce  a  “surplus”  to  hold  their  market  against 
western  milk  is  a  great  invention.  It  costs  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  that  brand  of  fiction  to  farmers  but  it 
is  worth  the  price — to  Borden’s. 


Local  Milk  Regulations 

Where  may  I  obtain  information  as  to  the  milk  law 
of  New  York  State?  I  have  been  selling  milk  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  bring  their  own  containers.  The  officers  told 
me  I  would  have  to  stop  as  there  Avas  a  laAV  forbidding 
the  sale  of  dipped  milk.  I  have  an  accredited  herd.  I 
Avould  like  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  laAV.  H.  v.  c. 

NeAv  York. 


HE  law  to  which  you  refer  is  not  a  statute 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  but  regulation  of  the 
Health  Department.  It  is  embodied  in  the  sanitary 
milk  code,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
State  Health  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  requires 
all  Avlio  sell  milk  to  be  removed  from  the  premises 
to  apply  to  the  local  health  officer  for  a  permit.  It 
requires,  among  other  things,  that  the  milk  be  sold 
in  bottles  and  that  equipment  be  provided  for  cool¬ 
ing  and  bottling,  and  if  the  cows  are  not  tuberculin- 
tested  for  pasteurizing.  The  health  officer  has  some 
little  discretion  where  one  coav  only  is  concerned. 
Raw  grade  A  milk  may  be  sold  at  the  farm  in  quan¬ 
tities  of  four  quarts  or  less  in  containers  provided 
by  the  customers.  This  provision  would  seem  to 
cover  the  above  requirements. 

The  State  health  requirements  seem  needlessly 
exacting  in  local  communities  where  producers  fur¬ 
nish  fresh  milk  direct  from  the  dairies.  The  regu¬ 
lations  were  insisted  on  by  distributors  who  ship 
milk  from  a  distance  and  are  obliged  to  observe 
regulations  not  previously  required  by  local  pro¬ 
ducers  who  deliver  their  own  milk  or  sell  it  at  the 
farm.  While  insisting  on  strict  regulations  for 
farmers  who  sell  fresh  milk  in  their  OAvn  communi¬ 
ties  to  neighbors  who  appreciate  the  quality  of  fresh 
milk,  the  regulations  permit  cream  to  be  shipped 
into  the  State  and  sold  to  these  same  consumers 
without  any  attempt  at  inspection  or  regulation 
whatever.  In  other  words,  cream  comes  in  which 
would  not  be  accepted  from  farmers  of  the  State. 
While  this  is  permitted  a  pretense  of  fairness  or 
justice  to  home  producers  cannot  be  admitted. 


Dairy  Farmers  Fight  for  Milk  Price  in 

Oregon 

On  the  last  day  of  July  dairy  farmers  supplying  milk 
for  local  consumption  went  on  strike  to  force  dis¬ 
tributing  dealers  to  pay  more  than  three  cents  a  quart. 
The  distributors  sell  for  from  8  to  12  cents  a  quart. 
This  is  August  3.  and  the  fight  is  on  hard.  Thousands 
of  gallons  of  milk  are  being  destroyed,  and  some  vio¬ 
lence  accompanies  the  procedure.  The  territory  in¬ 
cludes  parts  of  Oregon  and  Clark  County,  Wash. 
Trucks  were  stopped  and  overturned.  Cans  of  milk 
Avere  dumped  in  the  streets  and  deliveries  very  much 
curtailed.  City  supplies  are  badly  depleted.  J.  av. 

Portland,  Ore. 


Cortland  County,  New  York 

Why  do  Ave  not  read  more  news  of  Cortland  County 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.?  I  do  not  ask  just  because  I  live 
here,  but  because,  having  traveled  throughout  NeAv 
York  State,  and  Avithin  the  past  year,  throughout  parts 
of  other  States,  including  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  and  a  part  of  Southern  Canada,  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  very  feAv  places  Avhere  there  is  such  good  farm 
land  Avhere  farming  is  so  thoroughly  practiced,  and 
Avhere  the  crops  are  so  universally  good,  as  in  Cortland 
County. 

Last  year  Ave  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  terrible 
drought,  yet  Cortland  County,  and  the  little  town  of 
Yirgil  in  particular,  had  almost  nothing  about  Avhieh  to 
complain.  A  feAV  families  had  to  carry  their  drinking 
water,  and  uoav  and  then  some  farmer  drove  his  team 
to  a  neighbor's  for  a  drink  of  cool  spring  Avater  at  the 
close  of  a  hot,  hard  day’s  work,  but  that  Avas  only  in¬ 
convenient.  Our  crops  prospered. 

This  Summer  in  SoutliAvestern  Pennsylvania,  farm¬ 
ers  told  us  that  they  could  get  little  farming  done  due 
to  the  excessive  rain,  but  Ave  farmers  in  Cortland 
County  continue  to  put  thick,  SAveet  clover  into  hay¬ 
lofts  already  bulging,  and  more  than  likely  Avill  have  to 
make  several  stacks  in  the  meadoAv  besides. 

Statistics  say  that  Steuben  County  leads  the  State 
in  the  output  of  potatoes,  but  Cortland  County  raises 
several  thousand  bushels  each  year  also.  When  the  ap¬ 
peal  Avas  made  to  Cortland  County  farmers  this  Spring 
to  send  potatoes  to  the  drought-stricken  areas,  it  was 
among  the  first  to  respond  Avith  over  5,000  bushels, 
given  by  Cortland  County  farmers. 

Our  farm  buildings,  for  the  most  part,  are  Avell  kept, 
and  adequate  to  the  needs  required  of  them.  During 
the  last  feAv  years,  Ave  notice  that  an  average  of  one 
out  of  three  farmhouses  is  being  remodeled,  painted, 
or  otherAvise  repaired  each  year. 

Electric  lines  have  been  extended  until  noAv  elec¬ 
tricity  is  available  in  all  but  one  or  tAvo  towns  in  the 
county.  Little  elaboration  is  required  to  make  clear 
the  enormous  advantages  electricity  holds  for  both  the 
farmer,  his  wife,  and  his  children ;  light,  heat,  and 
poAver,  as  Avell  as  such  luxuries  as  the  electric  radio. 
Fully  one-half  the  farm  homes  of  Cortland  County  noAV 
have  a  radio. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  our  greatest  industry,  dairy 
farming.  But  just  ask  anyone  avIio  has  ever  had  a 
drink  of  our  delicious  cool,  creamy  milk,  and  you  Avill 
hear  something  like  this :  “Lead  me  to  it !” 

Beauty  spots?  All  NeAv  York  State  is  filled  with 
unobtrusive,  wild  scenery.  It  is  sometimes  a  stranger, 
Avho  unused  to  the  eA-er-changing  vista,  Avakes  us  to  the 
sublime  charm  of  our  hills,  valleys  and  streams. 

Have  I  Avorn  out  my  topic?  Why,  I  have  scarcely 
begun  on  it!  Come  and  see!  norma  barxes  mason. 


Columbia  County,  New  York,  Notes 

The  SAveet  cherry  season  is  about  over,  but  sour  cher¬ 
ries  are  being  picked.  One  groAver  will  have  1,500  bas¬ 
kets  or  more.  He  is  paying  10c  a  basket  of  eight  quarts 
for  picking ;  the  cost  of  the  basket  is  4c. 

One  g x*o Aver  disposed  of  his  crop  locally  by  inserting 
the  folloAving  advertisement  in  a  local  paper :  “Come 
and  pick  your  Montmorency  cherries  cheap.”  Another 
advertisement  read :  “SAveet  cherries — Tartarians,  50c 
for  four-quart  basket;”  these  Avere  sold  at  the  fruit 
farm.  One  large  groAver  had  his  crop  trucked  to  New 
York  City  market.  He  paid  12c  for  picking  eight- 
quart  baskets;  the  baskets  cost  5c;  the  hauling  cost  5c; 
the  commission  paid  was  2e  per  basket;  and  the  price 
per  basket  when  sold  Avas  35c,  thereby  netting  the 
grower  lie  for  each  eight-quart  basket,  e.  a,  h. 


History  as  It  Applies  to  the  Present 
By  F.  R.  Stevens 

(Member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati) 

The  history  of  our  country  cannot  be  written  simply 
by  giving  the  details  of  our  Avars.  They  were  the  great 
struggles  that  put  into  actual  operation  the  truths  of 
sound  government  as  Avorked  out  by  our  founders.  Of 
all  the  governments  instituted  within  knoAvn  history 
that  of  the  United  States  has  come  the  nearest  to  in¬ 
suring  untrammeled  development  of  the  individual,  and 
accounts  largely  for  the  millions  of  strong  characters, 
knoAvn  and  unknown,  which  in  total  haAre  made  our 
country  great  among  nations. 

Monarchies  and  communistic  governments  are  basical¬ 
ly  the  same.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  Avere  or¬ 
ganized  on  an  entirely  opposite  basis.  Here  the  Avork 
of  the  individual  Avas  for  the  “glory  of  the  king.”  In 
many  cases  he  had  absolute  poAver  of  death  or  draft¬ 
ing  into  the  army  without  the  consent  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  or  themselves,  and  the  poAver  of  taxation 
limited  only  by  the  amount  his  subjects  could  produce. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  Avas  often  head  of  a  church,  and 
attempted  to  direct  their  spiritual  development  through 
the  clergy,  Avho  Avere  dependent  on  him  for  position 
and  support.  Such  a  system  could  develop  human- 
beings  only  as  a  king  Avas  Avise  enough  to  direct  the 
thoughts  and  energies  of  his  people  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  As  the  God-given  rights  of  humans* to  Avork  out 
their  oavii  destiny  began  to  be  felt  in  the  conscience 
of  men,  the  struggle  to  obtain  that  privilege  in  an  un¬ 
limited  Avay  is  a  large  part  of  the  struggles  within  na¬ 
tions.  In  civilized  countries  the  poAver  of  the  monarch 
has  gradually  decreased  until  the  form  is  the  most 
that  is  left. 

Communistic  or  its  milder  sister,  socialistic  govern¬ 
ment,  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as  a  monarchy.  Here 
the  individual  belongs  to  the  state  instead  of  the  king. 
All  px-operty  belongs  to  the  state  and  the  product  of 
the  farms  and  factory  is  sold  by  the  state  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury.  Here  the  workers  receive  sufficient  wages 
to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  after  a  fashion,  but 
brains  and  thrift  do  not  seem  to  pay  any  premium  over 
brute  force,  and  there  is  no  incentive  for  the  mastery 
of  individual  problems  which  develop  and  round  out 
personal  character.  We  have  today  a  striking  example 
of  this  in  Russia.  Revolting  from  the  rule  of  an  ab¬ 
solute  monarch  they  created  a  state  more  absolute  in 
control  of  the  individual  than  the  czar  had  ever  been. 
It  prohibits  individual  development,  and  exercises  a 
more  powerful  influence  in  spiritual  development  than 
the  monarch  ever  dared  exert.  The  dream  of  the 
socialistic  state  is  as  alluring  as  it  is  false.  Like  a 
kingdom  it  aims  to  hold  the  individual  as  a  cog  in  a 
machine  in  order  to  make  the  nation  efficient.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  efficiency  and  greatness. 
Only  the  thing  with  a  soul  can  become  great,  and  a 
nation  has  no  soul.  The  great  experiment  being  tried 
in  Russia  cannot  succeed  as  a  permanent  institution. 
Russia  may  become  very  efficient,  but  will  never  be¬ 
come  a  nation  of  great  men  until  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  becomes  the  object  of  government. 

Pure  democracies  are  the  other  extreme  from  mon¬ 
archies  or  communism.  Here  the  citizens  meet  in  per¬ 
son  to  define  their  laAvs  and  elect  their  officers.  This 
is  ideal  goveniment  and  is  or  was  the  basis  of  our 
government.  Our  old  toAvn  meetings  and  school  meet¬ 
ings  Avere  little  democracies  and  the  real  foundation  of 
the  political  thought  of  our  nation.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  those  of  the  future  that  the  toAvn  meeting  is  gone 
and  the  school  district  gradually  Aveakened  by  con¬ 
solidations.  Pure  democracies  are  of  necessity  small 
and  as  nations  comparatively  unimportant. 

Ours  is  a  representative  democracy  or  a  republic. 
The  voice  of  the  people  is  not  direct*  but  through 
chosen  delegates  or  representatives.  In  our  cities, 
counties,  States  and  nation,  our  chosen  representatives 
may  change  our  laAvs  to  suit  the  changing  needs  of  our 
people.  They  may  even  remodel  our  constitution  from 
time  to  time  as  neAV  problems  of  our  civilization  de¬ 
mand.  One  thing,  and  only  one,  is  absolutely  immuta¬ 
ble  ;  that  is  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  fully  de¬ 
velop  his  OAvn  life  from  the  inherited  God-ghren  powers 
that  are  in  it.  Be  the  result  good  or  bad,  the  laAvs  of 
the  land  must  not  interfere,  so  long  as  he  does  not  of¬ 
fend  against  society.  This  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  American  gOA'ernment,  and  when  we  lxaAre  strayed 
from  that  thought,  we  have  lost. 


In  Chenango  County,  New  York 

As  we  go  north  the  length  of  Chenango  County  fi-om 
the  Susquehanna  over  the  uplands  it  becomes  evident 
on  July  28  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  hay  to 
harArest.  The  Aveather  has  been  catching  Avhieh  has 
considerably  delayed  tbe  work.  Down  in  the  Chenango 
Valley  there  is  still  gx-ass  to  cut.  Corn  is  looking  well, 
and  oats  are  in  many  cases  turning.  Some  are  Avell 
turned  and  have  been  cut.  Some  are  late,  and  not  a 
feAv  fields  are  to  go  for  hay.  I  saw  only  tAvo  pieces  of 
buckAvheat  even  as  far  north  as  into  Madison  County. 

As  Ave  go  north  in  Chenango  and  in  Madison  Ave  find 
considerable  Alfalfa.  Not  a  little  of  this  is  seeded 
with  a  mixture  of  Alfalfa,  clover  and  Timothy,  by <  ir. 
such  cases  the  Alfalfa  is  far  in  excess  of  other  kinds 
of  seed.  Another  thing  that  is  noticeable  is  that  lime  is 
noAv  needed,  where  a  few  years  ago  it  did  no  good. 

I  stopped  only  at  the  best  farms,  it  is  true,  but  all 
of  these  are  getting  a  production  of  nearly  or  quite 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  milk  to  the  cow,  and  some  even 
more  than  that.  l. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Utah 

Utah  has  excellent  roads,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  in  good  financial  condition.  In 
spite  of  low  prices,  due  to  their  diversi¬ 
fied  type  of  agriculture,  the  farmers  are 
fairly  prosperous.  An  interesting  fact  is 
that  the  total  public  indebtedness  of 
Utah,  including  State,  municipal  and 
school  district  bonds,  was  only  5.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  iu 
1930. 

A  good  many  of  the  smaller  towns  still 
adhere  to  the  old  Mormon  idea  of  com¬ 
munity  farm  settlements.  In  the  early 
days  this  plan  was  undoubtedly  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  However,  it  is  now  proving 
rather  uneconomic,  due  to  the  necessity 
of  making  long  hauls  to  and  from  the 
fields.  To  obtain  a  mental  picture  of 
this  type  of  centralized  farming  an  excel¬ 
lent  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  town 
of  Wellsville,  located  about  75  miles 
north  of  Salt  Lake.  About  90  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  dairy  farming.  The  homes  of 
these  farmers  constitute  the  town.  Their 
farms  are  adjacent  to  their  homes.  There 
are  160  such  farms,  which  are  carrying 
a  total  of  2.522  head  of  dairy  cattle, 
mostly  Holsteins.  This  total  includes  1,- 
CS2  head  of  milking  cows.  During  the 
past  year  they  sold  a  total  of  11.322,101 
lbs.  of  milk,  containing  400, 9S1  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  The  total  receipts  for  which 
was  $210,114.  The  total  land  involved 
was  12,384  acres,  of  which  8,396  was 
dry  land,  and  3.988  acres  was  irrigated 
land.  On  this  land  they  produced  10,- 
969  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay,  with  a  value  of 
$109,690:  oats.  6.062  bushels,  with  a 
value  of  $3.637.20 ;  wheat,  55.254  bushels, 
worth  $55,254  (1929  and  early  1930 

prices)  ;  sugar  beets,  7,159  tons,  worth 
$50,113,  and  113  bushels  of  peas,  valued 
at  $67.80.  This  totals  $224,288.75.  All 
these  crops  were  fed  back  except  the 
sugar  beets.  Leaving  out  this  item,  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $35,938.25  above  market 
value  of  feeds  consumed.  The  average 
price  of  butterfat  during  this  time  was 
52.4  cents,  it  is  now  only  29  cents.  How¬ 
ever,  feeds  are  correspondingly  low.  In 
some  instances  particularly  with  the 
grains,  feed,  prices  in  relation  to  butter¬ 
fat  price,  are  even  more  favorable  than 
when  the  foregoing  figures  were  tabu¬ 
lated. 

This  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  value  of  producing  feeds.  It  also 
shows  that  in  this  particular  community 
the  ratio  between  feeds  produced  and 
cows  maintained  is  just  about  at  a  bal¬ 
ance.  If  any  material  increase  should 
be  made  in  the  cows  in  this  area,  it 
would  necessitate  purchasing  most  of  the 
feeds,  with  a  corresponding  lowering  of 
profits. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  milk  produced 
in  Utah  is  individually  marketed.  There 
are  approximately  100,000  head  of  dairy 
cows  in  the  State,  and  about  15  per  cent 
of  these  are  in  Cache  County.  This  coun¬ 
ty  is  so  named  because  it  was  here  that 
Jim  Bridger  used  to  maintain  a  cache. 
The  Bear  River  flows  through  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  county  constituting  what 


is  called  the  cache  valley,  in  this  area 
about  10  miles  wide  by  30  miles  long 
there  are  about  15,000  dairy  cows,  prac¬ 
tically  all  Holsteins.  This  section  now 
maintains  five  cow-testing  associations. 
The  average  fat  production  is  334  lbs. 
per  cow.  on  about  3.000  cows.  There  is 
practically  no  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the 
State,  but,  considerable  infectious  abor¬ 
tion. 

In  an  actual  survey  just  completed  it 
required  43  cows,  with  an  average  an¬ 
nual  fat  production  of  272  lbs.,  to  pro¬ 
duce  $2,000  above  feed  costs ;  while  it  re¬ 
quired  only  18  cows  with  an  average  an¬ 


nual  fat  production  of  451  lbs.  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  similar  amount  above  feed  costs. 
It  also  required  11.696  lbs.  of  fat  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  first  group,  while  with  the 
IS  high  producing  cows  it  required  the 
marketing  of  only  8,118  lbs.  of  fat.  The 
average,  or  272-lb.  cows,  consumed  a  to¬ 
tal  of  246.906  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay ;  the 
good,  or  451-lb.  cows,  consumed  only  121,- 
140  lbs.  of  Alfalfa.  The  average  group 
consumed  247,723  lbs.  of  silage,  the  good 
cows  104,184  lbs.  The  average  cows 
consumed  31,691  lbs.  of  grain,  and  re¬ 
quired  6.063  days  at  pasture,  the  good 
cows  consumed  2,898  lbs.  of  grain,  and 
required  3,898  pasture  days. 

The  Experiment  Station  at  Logan  has 


just  completed  five  years’  work  compar¬ 
ing  wet  beet  pulp  with  corn  silage  as  a 
source  of  succulent  feed  for  dairy  cows. 
The  test  shows  on  the  average  it  re¬ 
quires  approximately  2.5  lbs.  of  wet  beet 
pulp  to  equal  1  lb.  of  corn  silage.  An 
average  of  5,384  cow-days  required  20.7 
lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay,  32  lbs.  of  corn  silage, 
and  4.4  lbs.  of  grain  to  produce  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  production  of  23.4  lbs.  of  milk, 
containing  .76  lb.  of  fat.  In  the  beet- 
pulp  group,  an  average  of  5.324  cow- 
days  required  21.1  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay,  68 
lbs.  of  wet  beet  pulp,  and  5.5  lbs.  of 
grain  to  produce  an  average  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  27.9  lbs.  of  milk,  containing 
.74  lb.  of  fat.  Present  local  prices  are 
$10  per  ton  for  Alfalfa ;  corn  silage,  $4 
per  ton,  average;  grain  mixture,  con¬ 
sisting  of  barley,  oats,  wheat  and  bran. 


$20  per  ton ;  wet  beet  pulp,  $2.65  de¬ 
livered. 

In  the  corn-silage  group  it  required  26 
lbs.  of  Alfalfa,  41  lbs.  of  corn  silage  and 
5.7  lbs.  of  grain  to  produce  1  lb.  of  but¬ 
terfat,  based  on  present  prices  this  cost 
27  cents.  The  beet-pulp  group  required 
27  lbs.  of  Alfalfa,  91  lbs.  of  wet  beet 
pulp  and  7.2  lbs.  of  grain  to  produce  1 
lb.  of  fat,  at  a  present  feed  cost  of  32 
cents. 

A  test  is  now  in  progress  at  the  Utah 
Station  relative  to  comparing  ground  bar¬ 
ley  and  wheat,  with  and  without  nitro¬ 
genous  supplements,  when  fed  to  shotes 
in  dry  lot.  Ground  barley  alone  has  so 
far  i>roduced  only  .26  lb.  daily  gain. 


Catliedral-like  Rocks  Abound  in  the  Canyons  of  Utah 


Sir  Inka  May  23 d,  Holstein  Herd  Bull  Owned  by  Utah  Experiment  Station.  He  is 
three  years  old  and  weighs  1,800  lbs.  nc  was  purchased  from  the  Carnation  Stock 
Farms,  Carnation,  Wis.  His  get  of  sire  won  first  at  the  Richmond  Black  and  White 

Show,  May,  1931. 


August  15,  1931 


Ground  barley  and  tankage  has  produced 
.485  lb.  daily  gain;  ground  barley  and 
skim-milk  powder  has  produced  a  daily 
gain  of  .924  lb. ;  ground  barley  and  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  has  produced  a  daily  gain  of 
.884  lb. ;  and  ground  wheat  alone  lias 
produced  a  daily  gain  of  .438  lb. 


-  °  - -  wueat  lor 

fattening  shotes.  Ground  barley  and  Al¬ 
falfa  pasture  required  358.48  lbs.  of  bar¬ 
ley  and  cost  $5.21  to  produce  100  lbs. 
gain.  Ground  barley  and  skim-milk  re¬ 
quired  353.34  lbs.  of  barley  and  157  3  lbs 
of  skim-milk,  and  cost  $5.33  to  produce 
a  similar  gain.  When  tankage  was  used 
m  place  of  skim-milk  it  required  11 09 
more  pounds  of  barley  to  produce  100 
Ibs.^of  gain.  However,  it  required  only 
-ib.ijbs.  of  tankage,  the  feed  cost  was 
$o.9 1  per  cwt.  Ground  wheat  and  tank¬ 
age  required  334.8  lbs.  of  wheat  and  9  3 

?4Vf  TI,'lka/e  ,PC1  CWt'  SOi" 

-4  -oJ.  The  feeds  were  charged  at  the 

following  prices :  Barley,  $1.25  per  cwt  • 
wheat,  $1  per  cwt.;  tankage,  $4  per  cwt.- 
skim-milk,  20  cents  per  cwt.  The  amount 
of  Alfalfa  utilized  by  the  hogs  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  cutting  for  hay  the  Alfalfa  on 
a  similar  area  joining  the  hog  lots.  The 
Alfalfa  not  eaten  on  the  hog  lots  was 
then  cut,  and  the  difference  in  the  yield 
of  the  lots  was  taken  as  the  amount 
utilized  by  the  shotes.  This  was  charged 
against  them  at  $8  per  ton  in  computing 
costs  of  cwt.  gains.  There  are  about  90,- 
000  head  of  hogs  in  Utah  at  the  present 
time. 


There  are  about  400,000  head  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  State.  A  hot  unseasonal 
drought  is  closing  its  grip  on  a  vast  area 
through  this  section.  The  results  will  be 
heavily  felt  throughout  the  Spring  wheat 
belt.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
throughout  the  entire  Northwest,  which 
is  the  important  Spring  wheat  section  of 
the  country,  the  wheat  has  been  seriously 
damaged.  Farmers  state  that  unless 
heavy  rains  come  soon  their  crop  will  be 
a  complete  failure.  The  wheat  outlook 
on  June  15  was  considered  one  of  the 
poorest  on  record.  •  The  unseasonal 
drought  has  extended  also  into  the  wheat 
belt  of  Canada. 

Junior  project  work  is  held  in  Utah 
under  the  name  of  Future  Farmers  Club. 
A  report  has  just  been  received  from  one 
of  the  club  leaders  showing  that  four 
boys  made  a  total  profit  of  $155.73  from 
ti  lamb  feeding  project,  this  is  an  average 
ipf  64  cents  per  hour  for  the  time  spent 
in  handling  the  lambs.  The  lambs  were 
purchased  last  October  from  Colorado, 
pastured  30  days,  then  put  on  fattening 
rations  until  February  17,  when  they 
were  sold.  One  boy  fed  50  head  for  a 
net  profit  of  $27.68,  another  fed  100  head 
for  a  net  profit  of  $46.98;  while  another 
boy  made  a  profit  of  $53.02  on  a  similar 
number.  The  other  boy  made  $28.05  net 
profit  from  his  venture. 


Blood  in  Milk 

What  would  cause  a  cow  to  give 
bloody  milk  out  of  one  teat?  J.  L. 

New  York. 

There  are  several  different  causes  of 
blood  in  the  milk  from  one  quarter  of  a 
cow’s  udder.  When  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  suddenly  comes  from  the  quarter 
and  the  milk  is  sound,  a  blow  or  other 
accident  may  be  suspected  as  the  cause 
and  evidence  of  a  bruise,  such  as  redness, 
other  discoloration,  heat,  swelling  and 
soreness  may  be  found  present.  The 
bleeding  should  soon  subside  if  the  udder 
is  bathed  several  times  daily  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  cold  water 


Hereford  Cows  and  Calves  Owned  by  Utah  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah 


A  group  of  grade  Hampshire  lambs  finished  on  an  average  daily  ration  of:  Wet  beet 
pulp,  5  lbs.;  Alfalfa  hay,  1.5  lbs.;  and  barley,  1  lb. 
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and  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid.  If  it 
persists,  the  c-ow  should  be  given  a  dram 
of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  (powdered  cop¬ 
peras)  twice  daily,  in  feed,  or  her  drink¬ 
ing  water  should  be  slightly  acidulated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

If  there  is  a  chronic  discharge  of  blood, 
along  with  slimy,  clotted,  or  pus-contain¬ 
ing  milk,  chronic  garget  (mastitis)  is 
present,  and  that  is  incurable.  The  cow 
so  affected  should  be  isolated  and  fitted 
for  the  butcher.  A  calf  may  be  allowed 
to  take  the  milk  from  the  sound  quarters, 
until  the  secretion  is  about  dried  off. 
Such  a  cow  is  a  menace  in  a  dairy  herd, 
as  the  infection  may  be  carried  from  her 
to  other  cows,  by  the  hands  of  the  milker, 
or  teat  cups  of  the  milking  machine. 

The  commonest  cause  of  blood  in  the 
milk  from  one  quarter  of  the  udder  is, 
however,  presence  of  a  growth,  like  a 
wart,  protruding  from  the  lining  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  duct  or  cavity  of  the  teat. 
If  the  growth  is  just  inside  the  outer 
opening  of  the  teat,  a  veterinarian  can 
remove  it  by  means  of  Hug’s  teat  tumor 
extractor.  That  is  a  hollow,  sharp-edged 
cone  of  steel  fitted  onto  a  small  rod 
sheathed  in  a  tube  which  has  a  square- 
cut  collar.  The  tube  is  a  little  larger 
than  a  milking  tube.  When  the  sterilized 
instrument  has  been  inserted  in  the 
cleansed  and  disinfected  teat,  the  cone  is 
shoved  through  or  beyond  the  growth.  By 
manipulating  with  the  fingers  through  the 
wall  of  the  teat  the  growth  is  now 
worked  between  the  sharp-edged  base  of 
the  cone  and  the  shoulder  of  the  teat. 
When  that  has  been  done  the  rod  and 
cone  are  pulled  downward,  so  that  the 
growth  is  caught  and  squeezed  between 
the  cone  and  tube,  and  cut  off.  It  often 
comes  out  in  the  hollow  cone,  when  that 
is  withdrawn  ;  if  that  does  not  occur,  it 
has  to  be  removed  with  forceps.  For  that 
purpose  Lothe’s  alligator  teat  forceps  are 
most  effective  and  his  alligator  scissors 
may  often  be  used,  instead  of  Hug’s  teat 
tumor  extractor,  to  cut  off  the  growth. 
If  the  growth  is  located  high  it  is  best 
to  let  a  calf  nurse  or  to  fit  the  cow  for 
the  butcher.  A.  s.  A. 


Coming’  Meetings  and  Shows 


Aug.  13-14 — Annual  Farm  and  Home 
Conference,  Vermont  State  College,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

Aug.  14.  —  Dairy  Day.  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  17-20. — Fourteenth  Annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Country  Life  Conference.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  For  further  information  address 
American  Country  Life  Association,  105 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


Aug.  10.  —  Annual  Field  Day.  Mt. 
Carmel  Farm,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Aug.  21. — Orchard  Day.  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Aug.  22-29.  —  Illinois  State  Fair, 
Springfield,  Ill. 


Aug.  22-29.  —  Missouri  State  Fair, 
Sedalia,  Mo. 

Aug.  24-26.  —  Pennsylvania  Potato 
Growers’  Association,  Potato  Exposition, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col- 

Pft. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  28-Sept.  12. — Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  5.  —  Wisconsin  State 
Fair,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  5.  —  Ohio  State  Fair, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  2-4. — Middlesex  County,  Conn., 
4-II  Club  Fair,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Sept.  5. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

Sept.  5-12. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Sept.  5-12. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sept.  6-12.  —  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Sept.  7-12.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-12.  —  Maryland  State  Fair, 
Timonium,  Md. 

Sept.  7-13. — New  Jersey  State  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  15-16. — New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  Fruit  Tour  to  Cum- 
berland- Shenandoah  Valley.  Arthur  J. 
Farley,  Secretary,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Sept.  20-26.— Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  23-25. — Twentieth  Annual  Flow¬ 
er  Show.  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Y.  INI.  C.  A.  Building, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Win.  G.  Ellis.  Sec¬ 
retary,  61  Grant  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  3. — Sixth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  Show  at  the  Allegheny  Country 
Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewiekley  Heights, 
Pa.  Judge  will  be  W.  K.  Hepburn,  of 
Fellowship  Farms,  Anselma,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-16. — Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison.  AVis. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 


V-Al  LJ  . 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Jan.  18-22,  1932. — Pennsylvania  Farm 


Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  25,  1932.  —  New  York  State 
Grange,  annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales 

Aug.  25.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  9th  Annual  Sale,  Pomfret 
Center,  Vt.  D.  H.  Rikert,  sale  manager, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 

Aug.  26. — Holsteins;  30th  Earlville, 
N.  Y.,  Sale.  R.  Austin  Backus,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  4.  —  Guernseys ;  Buena  Vista 
Farm,  Guernseys,  F.  P.  Choate,  Windsor, 
Vt. 

Sept.  21. — Holsteins;  First  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Capital  Sale,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  It. 
Austin  Backus,  sale  manager,  Mexico, 

N.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Holsteins;  Fall  Consignment 
Sale.  Bradford  County,  Pa..  R.  H. 
Fleming,  chairman,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins ;  Ulster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale.  Albert  Kurdt,  secretary, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Southdown  Sheep  Breeders'  Association 

After  August  5,  1931,  address  all  cor¬ 
respondence  for  the  American  Southdown 
Breeders’  Association  to  Room  203  Agri¬ 
cultural  Building,  State  College,  Pa.  W. 
L.  Henning  is  secretary. 


In  1929  207,268  hunters  bagged  825,- 
723  cottontail  rabbits,  36,518  snow-shoe 
rabbits  and  17,465  jack  rabbits  in  New 
York  State,  according  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department.  More  cottontail  rabbits 
were  killed  than  any  other  four-footed 
animal  taken  by  hunters.  No  report  was 
made  by  420,273  hunters. 


GUERNSEYS 

For  Sale—  Small  Herd  of  Excellent 

Guernsey  Grade  Cows 

ALL  YOUNG  AND  TESTED 

Have  been  kept  for  family  use  on  country  estate. 
Am  now  changing  to  purebreds.  Prices  reasonable. 

Beechwoods  R.  D.  3  Bethel,  Conn. 

J.  E.  STERRETT,  Owner  J.  R.  JACKSON,  Supt. 

Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  ana  over. 

Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (DulchessCo.,)  Ni  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYQ 

■  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi, N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 

SHEEP 

-  DORSET  and  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

Offering  choice  Rams  (Lambs  &  Yearlings)  suitable 
Flock  headers  or  cross-breeding.  Ewes,  purebred  and 
grades,  at  prices  that  will  make  you  money.  All 
stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

DUpl/fonod  Scotch  PLao_  The  hardiest  of  all  breeds. 
DldbltldbGU  Highland  uflOBp  Fine  quality  mutton.  Im¬ 
ported  and  home  bred  Hams,  Ewes  and  Lambs,  also 
registered  Southdown  Hams  for  sale.  OAK  GROVE 

FARMS,  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio. 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Few  selected  Ewe  Lambs;  Yearling  and  Lamb  Rams. 

OPHIR  FARM  -  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

*^"**'“  lit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 

puXed  Hampshire  Rams 

by  Imported  Hams  at  $35.00,  $50.00.  $75.00. 

J.  C.  PENNEY  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  Dame  Cav  Ca|a  *25.00  UP. 

&  SOUTHDOWN  nalTIa  rui  dale  Guaranteed 
to  please.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  Beaver,  Pa. 

rAV  Grade  Hampshire "Yearling:  HAMS 

*OT  Oil  IE,  *15  each,  3  Reg.  llampHhlre  Year¬ 
ling:  Hum e  *35  each.  VERNON  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  Chnnn  Selected  rams  and  ewe 
HAMPSHIRE  Jlieep  lambs,  yearlings,  2-3-year 
olds.  Frederick  Nenburger,  Longue  Vue  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Cor  SALE  —  50  Youno  Extra  Nice  SOUTHDOWN 
■  SHEEP.  Yernon  Tlgrer  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 
W  also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 

DOGS  .*.  | 

Female  Rabbit  Hound  sSw, 

also  puppies.  H.  BOYD,  North  Castle  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Irish  Setter  fSrVso.So! 

ORRIN  VAN  AKIN  Hancock,  New  York 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  wavy1 ‘coat*; 

healthy.  Square  deal.  o.  II.  RILEY.  Franklin,  Vermont 

QOLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 

f’OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PEPS— Handsome 
V<  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa 

Collie  Puppies  JAMw\1.o„%^?ND 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES — Reer.,  splendid  hunters  and 
1  pets.  Reasonable.  Farmholm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

I ONGEAUEl)  BLACK  AN1)  TAN  COONHOCNI* 
A.  PUPS.  Clifford  Peacock  Barker,  N.  Y. 

FERRETS 

CCDDCTQ  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
I  S—  rv  l\  Cl  |  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.00,  males  $4.00.  Young  stock  August  sales, 
females  $4.00,  males  $3.50,  one  pair  $7.00.  Will  ship  C.O. 
D.  Instruction  book  free.  l.o i  Farnsworth,  New  London,  0. 


Do  Not  Take  Worm  Loss 


[worms  “Heavy  Eaters ”  of  profit ] 


FREE 


2  Illustrated 
Worm  Bulletins 

Practical,  helpful 
information  on  re¬ 


moving  worms 
from  Livestock 
and  Poultry. 


Save  Your 
Profits  ! 


USE 


NEM  A 

RM  CAPS  U LES 


TO  KILL  STOMACH  WORMS,  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS,  HOOKWORMS 


in  SHEEP,  HOGS, 
DOGS  and  FOXES 


Safe  — no  long,  costly  setback  — Easy  to  give,  exact 
dose — Dependable,  a  Parke-Davis  Product  .“Thieving 
worms"  are  not  tolerated  in  well-managed  Herds. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 

For  free  bulletins  address 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DeskN.S9-V ;  Animal  Industry  Dept, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


IGREEN  2-WAY  STANCHIONS 


Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls, 
etc.,  just  naturally  increase  your  earnings. 
Don’t  wait  until  building  or  remodeling. 
Put  in  our  Equipment.  START  NOW! 
A  guaranteed  line  sold  at  low  factory 
prices.  Send  for  literature  today  and 
save  money  on  your  requirements, 

THE  GREEN  MFG.  CO. 


SH,  LIVINGSTON, 
■  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Wants  Your  Name  w00iour  sheaevPe 


JERSEYS 


iiimiiiiimimmmiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiii 
Pomfret,  Vermont,  breeds 
JERSEYS 

that  lead  the  United  States  in  high  produc¬ 
tion.  Ida  Clifton’s  Ethel  722745,  sold  in  our 
1927  sale,  made  world's  record  for  her  new 
owner,  1030.75  lbs.  fat,  18,151  lbs.  milk  as  senior 
3-year  old.  Her  sister  is  in  our 

Ninth  Annual  Sale 

Tuesday,  August  25th 

Send  for  Catalog 

A.  E.  SHERBURNE,  Sec.,  No.  Pomfret,  Vt. 

D.  H.  RIKERT,  Sales  Manager 
limmmi  South  Royalton,  Vt.  |||||||l!lll 

UTDCCV  f'  A  TTI  17  liave  been  bred  and 

JLK9L  I  UrA  JL  1. 1_I*J  perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood ,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 


HOLSTEINS 


If  you  are  in  need  of  a  few  real 
good  heavy-producing 

Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 

bred  for  Fall  freshening,  let  us  Quote  you  prices.  Our 
cattle  are  large,  of  approved  type  and  breeding,  and 
carry  Government  health  certificates.  Our  present 
offering  is  worth  looking  over.  We  provide  a  car 
for  your  transportation  while  in  Canada.  Apply 
DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION 
Holstein- Friesian  Association  of  Canada 
Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada 

30th  EARLVILLE  SALE 
Wednesday,  Aug.  26, 1931 

Earlville  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

75 -Reg.  Holstein  Cattle-75 

These  animals  will  sell  at  bargain 
prices  —  come  and  buy  them. 

Send  for  your  catalog  today  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Mgr.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

WANTED-Carload  of  Holstein  y*n",d  Heifers 

J.  C.  DREW  R.  D.  1  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


We  are  in  the  market  for  25  to  40 


Bred  Ayrshire  Heifers  S?  “"3S 

These  heifers  must  be  unbred,  tuberculin  and  blood 
tested.  Anyone  Interested  write  us  as  to  quality,  breed¬ 
ing  and  price. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

Ships  Ya  dairy  cows  exported  from  Penna. 

We  have  been  selling  registered  and  grade  fresh  cows, 
springers,  heifers,  etc.,  for  eight  years  and  our 
business  grows  constantly.  This  year’s  sales  will  he 
the  greatest  In  our  history  by  a  wide  margin.  75% 
are  resales  to  satisfied  former  customers.  Our  cows 
and  your  treatment  must  be  satisfactory. 

Tell  us  what  you  need 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House,  Meadvllle,  Pa. 


WANTED-A  Guernsey  or  Jersey  Cow 

with  calf  by  side.  State  quantity  of  milk  per  day.  One 
served  gilt  and  10  pigs  of  O.  I.  C.  Whites  and  10  Toulouse 
or  Embden  Geese.  State  age  and  prices  of  what  you 
have.  CLIPPER,  Pine  Plains,  Iintchess  Connty,  New  York 


HIGH  GRADE  Doinvr  T'tfXlAJG  F O  R 
A  IlEGISTElf Ell  JLF«il.r>  UOW»  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 


WANTPn  —  By  Private  party  —  t°  buy  nr  pnu/0 
HflniCU  an  accredited  herd  of  about  to  UUnO 
Grade  or  thoroughbred.  Ayrshires,  Guernseys  or  Jerseys 
preferred.  Address  with  full  information — CHARLES  R. 
DONALDSON,  Sonthborough,  Mass.  Tel.  Marlboro  0b- iV 


For  Sale— at  Farmer's  niT|T 

prices,  3  outstanding  XJ  JLi  'Lv.rXIU  w  JCjl3 
Each  11  months  old — For  particulars  write 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


D  I-I  p>Y*pf teste.d-  ®ne 

IV. — JL  a  1  V-/ a  Lto  very  superior  year¬ 
ling  bull.  Gage  Stock  Farm,  Delanson,  N .  Y. 


j _ SWINE _ | 

SPRING  PIGS 


READY  TO  SHIP 


When  starting  to  raise  a  Hog  why  not 
have  one  that  will  please  you.  A  trial 
order  will  prove  to  you  how  pigs  from 
select  stock  will  grow.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  My  guarantee:  10  days 
trial,  if  satisfied  keep  them,  if  not  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
Crating  free. 

Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  or  York¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross  pigs 

7- 8  weeks  old,  $3.25  each 

8- 9  weeks  old,  $3.50  each 
Chester  Wh.  Barrows,  6  wks.,  $4.50  ea. 


WALTER  LUX 

Tel.  0086  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Young  Quality  Pigs 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  weeks  old.  $8.50 
9  weeks  old,  $4  410 
10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
All  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  LEXI  TeiT°o496MASS’ 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 

We  ofier  a  lot  of  good  choice  feeders  all  ready  for 
the  feed  trough —  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  O.,  Chester  and 
Yorkshire,  Duroe  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows— 

6-  8  Weeks  old  _  $3.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  old .  $3.75  each 

11-13  Weeks  Extras,  $4.50  each 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval — no  ci  ating  charge 
Our  Guarantee  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times” 

25c  per  pig  clmrgeonVt.and  Conn.ordersforvaccination 


All  breeds  and  ages.  Prices  graduate,  depending  on 
age  and  development.  You’ll  feel  satisfied  and  com¬ 
fortable  when  the  pigs  arrive.  I'd  like  to  put  some 
good  pigs  on  every  farm  in  the  Empire  State  and  the 
Keystone  State,  the  Nutmeg  State,  and  on  down 
through  Dixie  land.  You’ll  like  my  pigs.  They  de¬ 
velop  quickly.  There  is  ample  time  before  winter 
comes.  Every  new  friend  enriches  life  a  hundredfold. 

C.  DAVIS  Box  1 1  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

6-7  weeks  old  $3.75 
8-9  weeks  old  4.00 
10  weeks  old  5.00 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  1  0  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC. 
Lexingtonl,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed,  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  .it  $25  apiece. 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  DUROC  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bred  fast  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
All  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B., 
Waltham. 

8Ito  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YABDS  -  Waltham,  Mass. 
Telephone  4459-W 


Pppilinn  PlfTC  $4.00  eaeh.  Mostly  Po- 
P  cCUIHy  MT  »  land  Chinas.  Some  Chesters 
Durocs,  Berkshires,  6  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  castrated 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  $5.00  each. 
10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  $5.25,  prepaid  $6.25.  Shoats  over 
35  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


ncnuiur  Dire  FOR  SALE—  Single  Treated 
rttlHMl  rlllJ  Against  Cholera.  Chester-York- 
shire,  Chester- Berkshire,  Cliester-Duroc,  9  to  10  weeks 
old,  #4.00  each.  Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LIX  Woburn,  Mns*. 


Dreg.  CUflftlE  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pattlng- 
UROC  Off  IHC  ton  A  Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  Y» 


OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites.  Ped.  Pigs  $10  ea.  Bred 
Gilts  $85.  Due  in  Sept.  R.  IIILL,  Seneca  Kails,  N.  Y 


RABBITS 


white  &  pi Amioh  Gianfc 

GRAY  riemian  Uldnib,  lor  ,a|e.  Also  PEKING¬ 
ESE  PUPPIES.  KAMMAS  KENNELS,  R.  8,  Millville,  N.  J- 


Rohhile  Z  Qiinnlipc  Co,,,PIete  descriptive  literature, 

OdUUIlh  a  0U|jpilBo  Albert  Ficey.  Jr  , 115-D,ValleySirMm, N  Y. 

Flemish  giants,  chinchilla  and  champagne 

D.  ARGENT  RABBITS.  Archie  Horton,  Wellville,  Va. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED- Guinea  Pigs— State  quantity  and  weight 
Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 


Sell  Vo  in4 
Surplus  Stock 


I 

1 


M' 


TANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE  ^ 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St,,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Fitting  and  Showing  Dairy 
Cattle 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 

To  many  breeders  of  dairy  cattle  Sep¬ 
tember  marks  the  start  of  the  show  herd 
on  the  circuit  of  local  fairs.  The  thrill 
of  bringing  home  the  blue  ribbon,  is  one 
of  the  compensations  of  breeding  fine 
animals.  Added  to  this  is  the  advertis¬ 
ing  value  of  displaying  the  herd  in  com¬ 
petition  with  other  herds,  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  which  results  in  a  financial  gain  in 
the  sale  of  surplus  stock,  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  comparing  one’s  animals 
with  others,  under  the  critical  eye  of  the 
judge,  and  profiting  by  the  lessons 
learned,  when  planning  future  breeding 
operations.  The  appearance  and  quality 
of  a  herd,  as  presented  in  the  show  ring, 
comes  back  as  a  mental  picture  to  the 
mind  of  prospective  buyers,  when  read¬ 
ing  follow-up  advertising  matter,  after 
once  having  seen  the  animals  on  display 
and  is  more  effective  than  any  amount  of 
advertising  matter  that  is  not  backed  by 
such  exhibition. 

With  animals  in  a  fair  condition  of 
flesh,  it  is  possible  to  fit  them,  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  a  point 
where  they  may  be  shown  with  credit  to 
the  owner,  in  almost  any  show  ring.  One 
of  the  first  things  to  consider,  in  getting 
ready  for  the  show,  is  the  selection  of 
animals  to  represent  the  farm.  Only 
such  animals  as  carry  a  sufficient  amount 
of  quality  to  bring  credit  to  the  farm 
should  be  considered.  Animals  of  good 
size  for  their  age  will  make  the  most 
favorable  impression.  Cows  just  fresh  or 
about  to  freshen  will  show  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  A  great  deal  of  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  udder,  for  the  old 
saying  “no  udder,  no  cow,”  holds  true  in 
the  show  ring,  and  any  discriminating 
judge  will  score  off  heavily  for  defective 
udders.  Select  animals  with  clean-cut 
features,  *  well-balanced  horns,  straight 
top  lines,  good  middles,  and  long  straight 
rump  with  good  tail  settings.  Get  the 
animals  into  the  barn  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  show,  that  they  may  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  stall  feeding  and  that  they  may 
be  worked  upon  daily. 

Whether  the  animal  should  be  clipped 
all  over  depends  upon  the  length  of  the 
coat  and  the  time  available  before  the 
show.  With  the  naturally  short-haired 
animal,  better  results  may  often  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  daily  groomings  with  coarse 
sandpaper,  fastened  on  a  block  of  wood. 
In  any  event,  the  ears,  face  and  tail,  and 
long  hairs  on  the  udder  and  under  the 
belly  should  be  clipped.  Blankets  should 
be  used  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fitting  period,  to  help  shed  out  the  old 
hair  and  make  the  short  hair  lay  close  to 
the  body.  The  sweating  induced  by 
blanketing  in  warm  weather,  helps  to 
soften  the  hide  and  improve  the  handling 
qualities. 

Many  preparations  are  used  by  breed¬ 
ers  to  soften  the  hide  and  improve  the 
quality  of  both  hair  and  skin.  The  first 
step  before  applying  any  preparation  is 
to  wash  the  animal  thoroughly  a  few 
times  with  a  good  lather  of  castile  soap 
and  water.  Wet  the  whole  body,  using 
a  brush  and  clear  water,  then  rub  on  the 
soap,  working  it  up  to  a  lather,  rinse 
well  with  tepid  water  and  rub  as  nearly 
dry  as  possible.  Following  this  opera¬ 
tion  the  animal  should  be  heavily  blan¬ 
keted  for  a  few  hours,  after  which  the 
heavy  blanket  may  be  replaced  by  a 
light  wool  blanket  to  keep  the  animal 
dry  and  help  lay  the  hair.  After  two  or 
three  baths,  apply  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  sweet  oil,  soap  liniment  and  al¬ 
cohol,  or  goose  grease  and  sweet  oil. 
These  mixtures  should  take  the  place  of 
the  bath  and  should  be  applied  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  up  to  four  or  five 
days  before  the  show.  The  mixture 
should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  skin  each 
time,  but  always  avoid  applying  it  to  any 
part  of  the  animal  where  there  is  white 
hair,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  discolor.  A 
soft  brush  is  always  advisable  for  groom¬ 
ing.  Avoid  the  use  of  a  curry  comb  ex¬ 
cept  where  dirt  or  dung  clings  closely 
and  cannot  be  removed  otherwise. 

The  following  items  should  be  given 
special  attention : 

The  head  should  be  clipped  closely, 
taking  care  to  remove  all  long  hair  from 
the  inside  of  the  ears,  at  the  base  of  the 
horns  and  on  the  face.  This  will  give 
the  animal  a  much  more  alert,  clean-cut 
appearance, 


The  switch  should  be  carefully  washed 
each  day  and  brushed  out  after  washing 
to  develop  the  greatest  amount  of  spread 
possible.  With  white  switches  it  is  well 
to  rinse  after  washing  in  clean  water 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  bluing. 
Braiding  the  switch  in  close  fine  braids 
for  a  day  or  two  before  the  show  and 
then  carefully  brushing  out,  just  before 
entering  the  show  ring,  will  do  much  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  animal. 

A  high  polish  is  desirable  on  the  horns 
before  entering  the  ring.  When  begin¬ 
ning  the  fitting  period,  scrape  down  the 
rough  portions  of  the  horns,  using  a  me¬ 
dium  file.  Follow  this  by  using  the  edge 
of  a  piece  of  glass  and  later  use  fine 
emery  cloth.  Be  careful  not  to  make  the 
skin  sore  at  the  base  of  the  horns,  or  to 
rub  the  horns  down  to  a  point  where 
blood  will  show  through.  For  polishing, 
mix  up  a  paste  of  sweet  oil,  powdered 
pumice  stone  and  a  little  alcohol.  Apply 
this  mixture  to  the  horn  and  rub  with  a 
woolen  cloth.  The  horns  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  scratches  and  scars  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  sheath  of  chamois  to  be  slipped  on 
after  the  polishing. 

The  hoofs  should  be  trimmed  to  the  de¬ 
sired  shape  by  use  of  a  blacksmith’s  pin¬ 


cers,  followed  by  a  rasp.  If  badly  over¬ 
grown  it  is  well  to  call  in  the  blacksmith 
to  properly  shape  them.  The  same  polish 
used  for  the  horns  may  be  applied  to  the 
hoofs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fitting  period 
it  is  well  to  start  with  a  good  fitting  ra¬ 
tion,  to  get  the  animal  in  proper  flesh. 
Such  a  ration  may  be  made  up  by  mix¬ 
ing  equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran, 
hominy,  oil  meal  and  ground  oats.  Bran 
and  oats  lighten  the  ration  and  give  bulk, 
producing  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  diges¬ 
tive  system.  Hominy  helps  to  put  on 
soft  flesh,  while  oil  meal  improves  the 
condition  of  the  animal  and  produces  a 
sleek  coat.  Good  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay 
and  corn  silage  are  important  in  the  fit¬ 
ting  ration.  The  silage  should,  however, 
be  discontinued  a  week  or  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  leaving  for  the  show,  unless  ar- 
rangements  can  be  made  to  provide  it 
while  the  animals  are  away  from  home, 
otherwise  a  considerable  shrinkage  will 
be  the  result  when  the  feed  in  changed. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  should  be 
paid  to  teaching  the  animal  to  lead  and 
stand  properly.  During  the  fitting  pe¬ 
riod  the  animal  should  be  led  daily  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
posing.  During  these  periods  it  is  well 
to  have  an  assistant  step  up  and  place 
his  hands  on  the  animal,  that  it  may  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  being  handled  with¬ 
out  losing  its  pose.  No  one  thing  will 
quicker  disqualify  an  animal  in  the  ring 
than  flightiness  when  the  judge  tried  to 
examine  it. 

No  matter  how  well  fitted  the  animal, 
it  is  well  just  before  the  show  to  do  a 
little  clipping.  This  should  always  in¬ 
clude  the  tail  above  the  switch,  the  ears 
and  portions  of  the  face,  and  in  the  case 
of  females,  the  udder.  While  awaiting 
the  call  to  come  into  the  ring,  look  the 
animal  over  carefully  for  little  details 
that  have  escaped  the  attention.  Be  sure 
that  it  has  a  neat,  well-fitting  halter, 
that  the  last  rub  has  been  given  to  the 
polish  on  the  horns,  and  that  both  ani¬ 
mal  and  attendant  are  as  neat  and  trim 
in  appearance  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them. 

Get  the  animal  into  the  ring  promptly, 
in  order  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 


hurry  at  the  last  moment  and  thus  excite 
the  animal.  Forget,  if  possible,  that 
there  are  other  animals  in  the  ring,  and 
give  your  undivided  attention  to  your 
animal  and  the  judge.  “Keep  one  eye  on 
the  animal  and  the  other  on  the  judge,” 
is  an  old  show-ring  maxim  and  one  that 
it  is  well  to  observe.  Never  relax  this 
vigilance  until  the  ribbon  has  been  award¬ 
ed,  for  the  slumping  of  an  animal  after 
the  attendant  thinks  the  judge  has 
reached  a  decision,  may  often  cause  him 
to  reverse  the  decision. 

Any  movement  on  the  part  of  either 
animal  or  attendant  should  be  as  grace¬ 
ful  as  possible.  The  judge  is  always 
watching  for  defects  to  be  shown  in  un¬ 
guarded  moments.  Watch  carefully  for 
instructions  from  the  judge  and  when 
given  follow  them  quietly  and  promptly. 
Finally,  when  the  ribbons  are  awarded, 
do  not  fail  to  thank  the  man  that  hands 
it  to  you,  if  you  win,  and  do  not  show  a 
disgruntled  appearance  if  you  fail  to  get 
the  ribbon.  Remember  that  the  judge  is 
always  in  a  better  position  to  observe  all 
of  the  animals  than  you  were,  that  most 
judges  are  honest  and  place  the  awards 
where  they  honestly  believe  they  should 
go.  Courtesy,  politeness  and  a  sports¬ 


man-like  attitude  go  a  long  way  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  favorable  impression  in  the  minds 
of  both  judge  and  spectators. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

Thrashing  begins  today,  on  this  ring, 
if  the  outfit  arrives  from  the  next  county, 
and  if  it  doesn’t  start  in  to  rain.  Every¬ 
body  hopes  it  will  rain,  even  those  all 
ready  to  thrash.  It  has  not  been  so  dry 
as  last  year,  but  the  ground  had  never 
yet  been  filled  with  water,  and  the  fear¬ 
ful  heat  of  late  June  drew  off  a  lot.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  time ;  horses 
dead  all  over  several  counties,  the  horse 
population,  already  small,  being  sadly 
depleted.  Some  were  in  wheat  fields, 
some  plowing  corn.  What  do  they  do  in 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  South?  I  always 
heard  that  mules  could  stand  any  amount 
of  heat,  but  some  mules  died  too.  Can 
you  remember  when  city  dray  horses  wore 
little  straw  hats,  tremendously  fetching, 
with  their  ears  sticking  up  like  decora¬ 
tions?  A  few  men  were  overcome  in  the 
field  around  here,  but  mostly  the  harvest¬ 
ers  took  things  easy  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  nobody  died.  I  spent  most  of 
my  days  in  the  currant  and  berry  patches, 
taking  two  hours  nooning  on  the  worst 
days.  I  am  somewhat  of  a  salamander, 
and  grew  quite  vainglorious  about  the 
amount  of  heat  I  could  stand ;  declared 
that  I  could  shock  wheat  with  the  best 
of  them  if  I  were  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  bundles.  I  gained  a  fine  coat  of  In¬ 
dian  color,  rather  spotty,  however.  There 
was  a  wonderful  crop  of  currants,  and 
a  good  demand  for  them,  and  as  usual, 
more  calls  for  berries  than  I  could  supply. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  softened, 
I  want  to  thin  out  the  mass  of  my  Vic¬ 
tory,  saving  and  resetting  every  suitable 
sprout.  I  have  been  trying  red  raspber¬ 
ries  for  nine  years,  and  it  is  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  one  that  I  have  had. 
But  what  can  I  do  for  a  beastly  little 
sharp-pointed  insect  that  works  on  the 
finest  berries?  They  can’t  be  sprayed, 
of  course,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  And 
they  don’t  bother  the  inferior  kinds  much. 

On  the  subject  of  wheat — it  begins  to 
look  as  if  we  might  almost  as  well  give 
it  to  the  thrashers,  and  count  the  raising 
of  it  as  a  pastime.  They  came  down  a 
cent  on  the  bushel,  under  protest,  while 
the  price  of  wheat,  at  last  report,  is 
about  half  what  it  was  last  year,  when 
we  thought  it  poor  enough.  (40  cents  as 
this  is  written.)  If  everybody  could  store 
and  feed  it,  that  would  be  fine,  but  most 
of  us  count  on  paying  bills  with  it.  Bran 
is  not  down,  and  bread,  very  little,  so 
there  we  are — not. 

It  is  very  sultry.  I  have  been  out 
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picking  berries.  Victory  and  St.  Regis, 
and  some  blackberries.  Old  canes  of  St 
Regis  were  in  bad  shape  from  last  year, 
but  the  second  crop  is  coming  on.  and 
looks  quite  promising.  I  have  had  so 
little  time  to  cook,  and  have  lived  mostly 
on  fruits,  bread,  and  cow-products.  This 
may  be  partly  why  I  stand  the  heat  so 
well.  The  harvesters  probably  consume 
much  meat  and  pie ;  I  know  they  used 
to  when  we  had  them  for  meals. 

Such  a  lot  of  canning  done  already ! 
"When  I  cook  at  all,  there  is  generally 
canning.  Spinach,  beans,  peas  (not 
many — they  did  not  do  well  this  year), 
beets,  black  raspberries,  canned  sweet  for 
dessert,  yellow  cherries  ditto,  strawber¬ 
ries,  red  raspberries,  and  currants  in  pre¬ 
serves  and  conserves  (wonder  what’s  the 
difference?)  and  a  little  jelly.  Now  I 
shall  can  or  bottle  currant  juice  plain, 
to  jell  or  drink,  the  same  with  black¬ 
berries,  and  then  there  will  be  a  breathing 
spell,  when  the  beans  are  done,  before 
tomatoes,  grapes,  and  peaches  are  ready. 
I  think  I  shall  try  drying  corn,  though  I 
never  did.  A  cousin  has  offered  me  her 
surplus  cans — “A  dozen  or  two,  yes, 
jnaybe  three” — which  will  be  quite  a  help 
in  these  pinch-penny  times.  In  this 
world  of  imperfect  equipment.  I  rise  to 
praise  the  little  pressure  cooker  as  an 
unalloyed  satisfaction.  I  read  a  story 
once,  long  ago,  about  a  house  that  was 
advertised  as  having  “all  the  modern 
imps.”  The  people  who  took  it  found  that 
it  was  well  described.  The  Best  Friends 
are  having  trouble  with  their  electric 
washer,  and  their  furnace  boiler  springs 
a  leak  with  undue  frequency.  And  I 
know  the  uncertain  ways  of  kerosene  and 
gasoline  stoves,  which  are  splendid  when 
working,  but  maddening  when  they  “do 
not  choose  to  run.”  Which  also  reminds 
me  that  “Lizzie”  is  spending  this  day 
at  “her”  doctor’s,  being  operated  on  for 
a  leaky  radiator,  a  connecting-rod  knock, 
and  a  dirty  carburetor,  with  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  battery.  I  have  had  “her” 
stop  dead  in  the  road,  on  a  narrow  cul¬ 
vert,  about  10  miles  from  home,  once 
already  this  season  ;  and  it  is  not  really 
v-ery  much  fun.  But  as  long  as  I  have 
driven,  and  as  little  as  I  know  about  a 
car,  I  have  always  been  blessed  with 
good  Samaritans.  There  must  be  a  lot 
of  them  driving,  in  spite  of  the  number 
who  cause  smash-ups  and  avoid  paying 
for  them.  My  damage  case,  like  my  oil 
fortune,  is  still  waiting. 

I  meant  to  mention  one  hot-weather 
comfort,  when  talking  about  the  heat : 
Linen  pillow-cases,  made  when  the  great 
stores  of  airplane  linen  were  being  sold 
cheaply,  have  been  a  boon  this  Summer. 
Of  course,  they  could  be  bought  at  any 
time,  if  one  had  the  money.  e.  M.  c. 

Indiana. 


Setting  an  Old  Farm  to  Work 

I  am  going  to  reclaim  an  abandoned 
farm  in  Allegany  County,  N.  Y.  It  has 
good  buildings,  and  a  reputation  of  having 
been  a  fine  farm.  The  reason  for  its 
having  been  abandoned  is  the  fact  it  is 
about  five  miles  from  town  on  dirt  roads. 
I  intend  to  raise  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  .and 
pigs.  I  have  four  cows  now  and  will 
sell  no  milk.  I  must  go  in  debt  for  all 
tools  but  not  the  farm.  I  have  had  some 
practical  experience  in  farming.  I  have 
an  income  of  ,$69  per  month  exclusive  of 
what  I  make  on  the  farm.  I  have  two 
boys,  nine  and  five  years  of  age,  and  1 
want  them  raised  on  a  farm  ;  I  was  and 
know  what  it  means.  I  want  your  views 
on  the  subject  and  shall  want  advice  from 
time  to  time.  m.  j. 

M.  J.  has  a  better  start  than  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  others  who  have  dug  the  good 
things  of  life  from  an  old  eastern  farm. 
Comments  on  what  he  is  starting  to  do 
are  invited  from  readers  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  line  or  observed  it 
with  neighbors.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
us  all  to  think  about.  This  is  the  farm 
referred  to  in  third  editorial  last  week. 


Inheritance  from  Joint  Deed 

A  man  marries  his  second  wife  Janu¬ 
ary,  1925,  in  New  Jersey.  He  has  a 
family  by  the  first  wife,  now  dead.  The 
second  wife  has  no  children.  All  the 
real  estate  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
was  properly  transferred  by  a  title  com¬ 
pany  of  New  Jersey  to  the  husband  and 
second  wife.  Have  any  of  the  first  wife’s 
children,  or  any  other  person,  any  claim 
to  such  real  estate  after  death  of  either 
one  of  the  contracting  parties,  namely 
man  or  wife.  N.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

If  title  to  the  real  estate  is  held  in  the 
name  of  the  husband  and  his  present 
wife,  upon  the  death  of  either  party  the 
survivor  will  take  the  entire  real  estate 
described  in  the  deed. 

From  this,  of  course,  you  will  see  'that 
if  the  husband  should  die  first,  his  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  first  marriage,  would  not  be 
entitled  to  any  part  of  his  property  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  deed,  but  the  same  would 
go  to  his  wife.  Now  if  the  wife  should 
die  first,  the  real  property  described  in 
the  deed  would  go  to  the  husband  and  this 
property  would  be  divided  equally  between 
his  children  upon  his  death,  u.  it. 


James  A.  Clarice,  of  Steplienioicn,  A.  Y.,  who  sends  the  above  picture ,  says:  “Here 
is  a  snapshot  of  one  of  our  herd  of  purebred  Holsteins,  V allevista  Seyis  Doreen  and 

her  calf  three  hours  old." 
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Cow  Testing  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

C.  R.  Gearhart,  supervisor  of  cow 
testing  for  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
reports  that  65  associations  tested  23,- 
109  cows  during  June.  Of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  tested,  4.299  produced  more  than  40 
lbs.  of  butterfat  each  for  the  month  and 
5,403  gave  more  than  1.000  lbs.  of  milk 
each.  The  Coventry  association  in  Ches¬ 
ter  County  led  in  number  of  cows  tested; 
West  Chester  association  was  first  in 
number  of  404b.  butterfat  producers,  and 
Cumberland  No.  1  led  in  the  number  of 
1,000-lb.  milkers  with  177. 


Dairying  in  Canada 

The  output  of  Canadian  dairy  factories 
in  1930  had  a  value  of  $127,184,513  of 
which  creamery  butter  accounted  for  $57,- 
177,798 ;  factory  cheese,  $18,105,447 ; 
concentrated  milk  products,  $10,039,369 
and  miscellaneous  products  $41,861,899. 
The  number  of  dairy  factories  in  opera¬ 
tion  last  year  totaled  2,719  of  which  1,- 
200  were  creameries,  1,202  cheese  fac¬ 
tories,  291  combined  butter  and  cheese 
factories,  and  26  concentrated  milk 
plants. 


Colorado  Cattle  Feeding  Test 

Results  of  the  cattle  feeding  demon¬ 
stration  at  rhe  Myron  Stratton  Farm 
near  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  which  were 
observed  by  about  500  farmers,  indi¬ 
cated  a  distinct  advantage  for  Eastern 
Colorado  farmers  who  can  produce  on 
low  priced  land  the  feeds  fed  during  the 
test. 

Seventy-eight  head  of  Hereford  steers 
and  heifers  were  fed  204  days  in  the 
demonstration.  The  cattle  and  the  feed, 
except  the  protein  supplement,  were  all 
raised  on  the  Stratton  farm.  The  feeds 
produced  a  very  satisfactory  gain,  an 
average  of  2.21  lbs.  per  head  daily,  and  a 
good  finish.  Feed  required  and  cost  per 
100  lbs.  of  grain  were  : 

Cut  corn  fodder,  686  lbs.,  at  $7.50  a 
ton,  cost  $2.57  ;  protein  supplement,  33.3 
lbs.,  at  $38  a  ton.  cost  63  cents ;  ground 
barley,  119.5  lbs.',  at  75  cents  per  100 
lbs.,  cost  90  cents ;  corn  silage,  411.3  lbs., 
at  $5  a  ton,  cost  $1.03 ;  salt  and  minerals, 
one-fiftieth  of  a  pound,  cost  one  cent, 
making  a  total  feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  of 
gain  of  $5.14. 

The  necessary  selling  price  at  the  feed 
lot  to  break  even,  figuring  a  three  per 
cent  shrink  in  weight,  was  given  as  $6.90 
per  100  lbs.,  whereas  the  cattle  appraised 
by  Clyde  B.  Stevens  at  $7.65  per  100 
lbs.,  based  on  Denver  weight  and  market. 

J.  J.  Gauld,  manager  of  the  Myron 
Stratton  Farm,  and  W.  D.  Corley,  Jr., 
prominent  stockman,  were  leaders  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  demonstration  possible.  R.  H. 
Felts,  county  extension  agent,  co-operated 
in  planning  the  events. 


A  Prolific  Ayrshire  Cow 

Willowbank  Duchess,  a  10-year-old 
Ayrshire  owned  by  Irving  Howe,  of  Pine 
Ridge  Farm,  Concord.  Mass.,  gave  birth 
to  triplets  on  May  17.  1931,  making  a 
total  of  six  living  calves  born  to  her  with¬ 
in  two  years.  On  May  25.  1929,  she  pro¬ 
duced  twin  bull  calves,  which  are  now 
heading  Ayrshire  herds  in  Massachusetts ; 
a  heifer  on  June  2,  1930:  and  less  than  a 
year  later  a  trio  consisting  of  two  bulls 
and  a  heifer. 

Duchess  was  bred  by  Fred  Hyde,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon.  Quebec,  and  was  imported  by  A. 
H.  Sagendorph,  of  Alta  Crest  Farms, 
Spencer,  Mass.  Her  six  offspring  were 
sired  by  Penshurst  King,  son  of  Auchen- 
brain  White  Beauty  2nd.  Willowbank 
Duchess  made  a  Roll  of  Honor  record  of 
10,364  lbs.  of  4.18  per  cent  milk,  433  lbs. 
of  butterfat  following  her  1929  freshen¬ 
ing  and  is  getting  started  on  another 
good  record. 


Inaccurate  Boundary 

A  had  his  farm  surveyed,  and  to  his 
amazement  discovered  that  the  line  cross¬ 
es  a  public  road  and  takes  in  a  small 
portion  of  B's  farm.  B  has  farmed  that 
portion  right  in  with  his  own  field — there 
is  no  line  of  demarkation.  Can  B  claim 
the  land,  or  does  it  belong  to  A  as  his 
deed  specifies?  A  has  owned  his  farm 
10  years,  B  has  owned  his  four  years, 
but  the  particular  portion  of  ground  has 
been  farmed  by  former  owners  of  B's 
land  for  years.  M.  A. 

New  Jersey. 

A  has  a  right  to  the  property  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  survey  unless  B  can  show  that 
there  has  been  some  mutual  mistake 
made  in  the  conveyance  to  A  and  also  to 
himself,  B.  If  the  premises  that  B  has 
been  farming  have  been  used  by  him,  ad¬ 
versely,  openly  and  notoriously  for  a 
term  of  20  years,  he  can  claim  right 
thereto  against  the  claim  of  any  other 
person.  H.  B. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

State  Master  Ihde,  of  Wisconsin,  has 
his  force  of  Grange  workers  busy  along 
the  line  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
session  of  the  National  Grange  next  No¬ 


vember,  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  Madi¬ 
son.  As  an  illustration  of  how  things 
are  booming  in  Wisconsin,  one  of  the 
Granges,  East  Ackley,  recently  initiated 
a  class  of  53  members.  Several  new 
Granges  have  been  organized  during  the 
present  year.  National  Lecturer  James 
C.  Farmer,  of  New  Hampshire,  also  paid 
a  visit  to  Wisconsin  recently  and  reports 
great  activity  among  the  Granges  of  the 
State.  Up  to  May  30  there  were  eight 
new  Granges  organized  this  year  in  the 
State. 

National  Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton 
brings  the  encouraging  news  that  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  present  Grange 
year  more  new  Granges  were  organized 
than  in  the  whole  of  the  previous  Grange 
year.  For  the  year  ending  September 
30.  1930,  there  were  205  new  Subordinate 
Granges  organized,  128  new  Juveniles 
and  12  new  Pomonas.  For  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  present  Grange  year  the 
record  was  225  new  Subordinates,  107 
new  Juveniles  and  15  new  Pomonas.  The 
corresponding  nine  months  one  year  ago 
yielded  155  new  Subordinates,  94  new 
Juveniles  and  9  Pomonas. 

State  Master' W.  W.  Deal,  of  Idaho,  in 
reporting  three  new  Granges  in  his  State, 
says  that  Idaho  has  set  2.000  new  mem¬ 
bers  as  the  goal  for  this  year,  or  rather 
a  net  gain  of  2,000. 

The  death  of  George  W.  Worthen, 
Master  of  the  California  State  Grange 
from  1899  to  1901,  occurred  recently.  Mr. 
Worthen  was  the  oldest  of  the  living 
past  State  Masters  of  California,  87 
years  of  age.  Pie  was  a  native  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  and  had  resided  in  California 
since  1876.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  a  member  of  San  Jose 
Grange  No.  10. 

One  of  the  several  agricultural  organi¬ 
zations  with  which  the  Grange  has  been 
closely  affiliated  is  that  of  the  4-H  club. 
Ever  since  the  founding  of  this  worth¬ 
while  movement  among  the  boys  and 
the  girls  of  the  farms  the  Grange  has 
given  it  most  enthusiastic  support.  Many 
of  these  young  people  who  make  up  the 
membership  of  the  4-H  clubs  will  in  a 
few  years  be  leaders  in  the  work  of  the 
Grange,  the  rural  church,  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  and  other  kindred  bodies.  The 
Grange  itself  has  done  much  to  develop 
farm  leadership  and  it  can  well  afford 
to  lend  its  support  to  all  such  movements. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Camp  of  4-H  Clubs,  recently  held  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  has  much  of  interest 
to  Grange  membership.  During  the  week 
of  camp  the  young  people  were  greeted 
by  President  Hoover  and  visited  some  of 
the  many  notable  places  in  the  nation’s 
capital.  The  club  members  also  listened 
to  addresses  by  prominent  agricultural 
leaders,  visited  the  government  experi¬ 
mental  farms,  at  Beltville,  Md.,  and  also 
the  governmental  experiment  gardens. 
Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attended 
this  national  camp  are  members  of 
Granges  in  their  home  communities,  and 
doubtless  the  work  of  the  camp  will  later 
be  reviewed  by  these  young  people  during 
approaching  Grange  programs.  The 
Granges  are  bound  to  receive  great  help 
through  the  work  of  the  4-H  clubs  and 
should  do  everything  possible  to  promote 
club  activities. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  August  1,  1931. 

Market. — Grain-fed  steers  and  yearlings  ac¬ 
tive,  closing  fully  steady  with  week’s  25  to  50c 
advance,  grassy  and  short-fed  steers  about 
steady  with  week's  opening  prices,  none  here 
quotable  above  $8.25,  bulk  $7.25  to  $7.75.  Bulls 
and  she  stock  about  steady,  cutters  weak,  bulk 
fat  heifers  $6.75  to  $7.25.  medium  bulls  $5.25 
to  $5.75,  butcher  cows  $4.50  to  $5.  cutters  $2.25 
to  $3.  Stockers  and  feeders  more  active  on 
country  account,  steady  to  strong,  most  sales  $5 
to  $5.75.  Calves  firm,  top  vealers  $10.  Hogs 
fully  steady  with  week’s  25c  or  more  advance. 
Sheep  closing  weak  to  25c»  lower,  top  Virginia 
lambs  $9,  bulk  fair  to  medium  grades  $7  to  $8, 
culls  and  common.  $5  to  $6. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  August  1.  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle.  114  cars;  29  St.  Louis,  17  Chicago.  15  Vir¬ 
ginia.  15  St.  Paul,  15  Kansas  City.  6  Sioux  City, 
3  West  Virginia,  2  Ohio.  2  Pittsburgh.  2  Texas. 
2  Michigan,  2  New  Jersey,  1  Pennsylvania.  1 
Buffalo.  1  Indiana,  1  St.  Joseph;  containing  3,- 
518  head,  008  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle,  4,- 
126  head,  639  calves,  1,250  hogs,  1.071  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$8.25;  medium,  900  to  1. 100  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.75; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $5.25  to  $7:  good, 
1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  medium.  1,- 
100  to  1,300  lbs..  $7  to  $7.75;  good,  1,300  to 
1,500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7.25  to 
$7.75;  good.  550  to  850  lbs..  $6.50  to  $7.25;  me¬ 
dium.  550  to  850  lbs..  $5.75  to  $6.50;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs..  $5  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Choice.  $4.75  to  $5.50:  good.  $4  to 
$4.75;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter.  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls.- — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $6  to  $6.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium.  $4.50  to  $6;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $9.50  to  $10:  me¬ 
dium,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  cull  and  common,  $6  to 
$8.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common  and  medium, 
500  to  800  lhs.,  $4.50  to  $6:  good  and  choice, 
800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  common  and 
medium,  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $4.75  to  $0.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt..  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.25:  lt.  wt..  good  and  choice. 
ISO  to  200  lhs..  $8.75  to  $9.25:  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs..  $8.75  to  $9.25;  med. 
wt..  good  and  choice.  220  to  250  lbs..  $8.25  to 
$8.75:  livy.  wt..  good  and  choice.  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25:  livy.  wt..  good  and  choice, 
290  to  350  lbs..  $7.25  to  $7.75;  pkg.  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 
—Bran,  ton.  $23.50:  shorts,  $24:  hominy, 
$28.50;  middlings,  $32:  linseed,  $37:  gluten, 
$32;  ground  oats.  $29.50;  Soy-bean  meal.  $37; 
hog  meal,  $34:  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $34.50; 
dairy  feed.  16  per  cent.  $28.50;  18  per  cent, 
$31:  20  per  cent.  $34;  24  per  cent,  $36;  25  per. 
cent,  $37.50;  horse  feed.  85  per  cent,  $35.50; 
Alfalfa,  regular,  $31;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $33. 


This  Double-Duty 

STOCK  SPRAY 

Kills  and  Repels 

•  Tanglefoot  Stock  Spray  is  on 
the  job  from  morning  to  night — 
kills  and  repels  stable  flies,  horn 
flies,  mosquitoes  and  certain 
other  insects.  Protect  your  cows 
in  field  and  barn  with  the  best 
spray  ever  developed!  Tanglefoot 
is  reasonably  priced  —  helps 
maintain  normal  milk  yield — 
never  stains  or  hurts  animals  or 
taints  the  milk,  used  as  directed. 
Get  the  most  in  quality  and 
effectiveness  for  your  money. 
Insist  on  Tanglefoot  Stock  Spray 
— good  for  farm  animals  and 
poultry,  too.  A  dealer  in  your 
territory  has  it.  Write  for  his 
name,  and  our  interesting  free 
booklet. 

THE  TANGLEFOOT  COMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

TANGLEFOOT 

STOCK  SPRAY 


SWEET  SIXTEEN 

The  most  popular  16%  protein, 
low  priced  dairy  feed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  Arcady  Sweet  16  Dairy  Feed 
has  proved  its  worth  to  dairy 
farmers  for  more  than  18  years. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  booms 
and  depressions  and  is  more  in 
demand  today  than  ever  before. 
Order  from  your  dealer  or  write 
for  free  circular. 


FEEDS 


ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  COMPANY 

Chicago,  III,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Profits  assumed 


%  Jbecause'Hs  Cured " 


CORN  HARVESTER 


BENNETT  MFG.  Co., 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built. 
One  and  two  row  models.  One 
horse.  Carries  to  shock,  Big 
labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
men.  No  twine.  Great  for  si¬ 
lage.  FreeTrial.AgentsWanted. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Box  904  Westerville,  Ohio 


Set  a 

UNADILLA  silo 
on  guard  over 
your  corn  crop! 


Should  your  com  fail  to 
mature,  happen  to  get 
nipped  by  unexpected 
frost  orbecome  infested 
with  corn  borers,  ensile 
it  in  a  Unadilla.  Prime,  palatable 
juicy,  nutritious  feed  will  result. 
Don’t  put  off  this  important  mat¬ 
ter!  Order  your  Unadilla  at  once 
and  be  all  set  for  any  emergency! 
You  can’t  go  wrong  in  doing  this 
because  the  Unadilla  Silo  is  not 
only  the  strongest  built  but  is  the 
easiest  of  all  to  set  up  and  use. 

We  can  guarantee  at  once  shipment  of  any 
size  Silo  in  either  Oregon  Fir  or  Spruce. 
Material  bone  dry  and  the  best  quality 
obtainable.  Liberal  discount  for  cash  on 
delivery  or  you  can  buy  on  time.  Prices 
promptly  quoted.  Write  at  once  for  big 
free  catalog.  Address, 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Sales  agents  for  Papec  and 
Rowell-Trojan  Cutters. 

Write  for  catalog 


Address  _ 


I  Mall  to  Centaur  Tractor  Corp.  22-A  Main, Greenwich, O.l 


HAY  BALERS 

Built  for  Capacity 

and  turn  out  neat  bales  of  hay  or  straw.  This  is 
a  money  maker.  Write  for  description  and  sizes. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Limited,  Box  1130,  York,  Pa. 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Still  Time 
For  That  New  Silo 

Our  quick  24-hour  service,  made  possible  with  our  three 
plants,  (one  at  Netcong.  N.  J.)  insures  prompt  de¬ 
livery,  as  well  as  minimum  delivery  costs. 

Lowest  Prices  in  Years  Now  Prevail — lower  raw  material 
costs,  plus  quantity  production  due  to  continued  large  sales,  give 
greatest  silo  values  in  years.  You  can’t  afford  to  do  without  that 
new  silo  this  year,  at  present  prices. 

(Occasional  bargains  in  reconditioned  wood  silos  taken  in,  trade  on  concrete 
silos — write  for  details.) 

New  Jersey  Dairymen  write  direct  to  us  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

GRANGE  SILO  CO.  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


866 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  15,  1931 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
August  8,  1931. 

MILK 

August:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.66;  20  (milk  made  into 
sour  cream),  $1.41;  Class  3.  $1.05. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C.  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  or  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers;  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . . . 

Extra,  92  score  . 

First,  8S  to  91  score  .... 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

. $0.26%  @$0 

’ ! ! ! !  .24  @ 

. 22%  @ 

. 20  %® 

. 18  %@ 

.27 

.26 

.25% 

.23% 

.21% 

.21 

. 11  ® 

-17% 

. 21  %@ 

9,2 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

. 28  %© 

. 27%  @ 

.29 

.28 

. 25  @ 

.27 

. 22%  ® 

.24% 

Centralized  . 

.24% 

CHEESE 

State— Whole  milk,  flats,  held.. $0.21  @$0.23 


Fresh  specials  . 15  @  .16 

Average  run  to  fancy . 14  ®  -14% 

Wisconsin — Whole  milk. 

Flats,  fresh  . 14%@  .15 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 15  @  -1514 

Young  America,  fresh  . 15  ®  .1514 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . $0.31%@$0.33 

Extra  . 27  @  .30% 

Average  extras  . 24%  ®  .26 

Extra  firsts  . 22% @  -24 

Pacific  Coast  . 24  @  .31 

Mixed  colors  . 20  @  .30 

Gathered,  best  . 25  @  .27 

Fair  to  good  . 15  ®  .19 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.39 

Fair  to  good  . 28©)  .32 

Roosters  . 12®  .18 

Fowls  . 17  ®  .27 

Ducks  . 15@  .18 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 35@  .50 

Old  toms  . 25®  .28 

Old  liens  . 26@  .32 

Argentine  . 34®  .39 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 25@  .30 

Graded  . 25@  .35 

Dark,  doz .  2.00®  2.50 

Culls,  doz .  1.50®  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 

large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.19@$0.24 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  . .31 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .23 

Roosters  . 14@  .15 

Ducks  . 12@  .15 

Geese  . 10@  .12 

Rabbits,  lb .  .08 


LIVESTOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


$7.00@$7.25 
4.00®  5.00 
3.50®  4.25 
9.50®  10.00 
4.00@  7.00 
2.00@  3.50 
7.00®  9.50 
5.00@  7.75 


DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.12@$0.13 

Good  to  choice  . 10®  .11 

Steers,  100  lbs . 14.00®  17.00 

Bulls  .  7.50@10.50 

Cows  . 9.00@11.50 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . $0.75@$1.85 

Long  Island,  bbl .  2.00®  2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu .  1.75 


VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  100  bchs . ; . . . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Horseradish  ,bbl . 

Kale,  bu . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  bu . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  Southern,  ert . 

South  Jersey,  handle  bskt. . . 

%-bu.  bskt . 

Jersey,  6-till  carrier  . 

Maryland,  crt . . . 

Lug  . 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier  . 

Bskt . 

Pennsylvania,  handle  bskt... 

Repacked,  crt . 

Carton  . 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 


$2.00@$4.00 

,50@ 

.90 

2.00® 

2.50 

.50® 

2.50 

1.25® 

2.25 

.25  @ 

1.50 

1.00 

6.00® 

6.50 

.75® 

1.00 

2.50® 

5.00 

•  So® 

6.00 

1.50® 

2.75 

.75® 

1.00 

,50@ 

1.00 

5.00 

1.25 

1.50@ 

4.00 

1.00® 

2.25 

.50@ 

1.25 

2,75 

,15@ 

.75 

.15® 

.40 

.25  @ 

.30 

.35® 

1.00 

.50® 

1.00 

.75 

1.00® 

1.50 

.25 

,15@ 

.40 

1.00® 

1.75 

.90® 

1.73 

2.50® 

3.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 


Marrow,  100  lbs . 

.  .$4. 00 @$5.35 

White  kidney  . 

FRUITS 

Apples,  new,  bu . 

.  , 

•  .  * 

.  .$0.25@$1.50 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

.  . 

.  .  . 

..  1.50®  4.25 

Currants,  qt . 

.  .  .03®  ,0S 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Cultivated  . 

.  . 

..  .25®  .35 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Raspberries,  pt . 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 

.  . 

•  .  . 

..  ,25@  .75 

Peaches,  Ga.,  crt . 

.  , 

,  .  . 

..  .75®  1.25 

Bu . 

.  . 

.  .  . 

..  .93®  1.25 

Carton  . 

S.  C.,  crt . 

Bu . 

.  , 

.  .  . 

.  .  .90®  1.25 

N.  C.,  bu . 

.  .  . 

..  .93®  1.75 

Crt . 

.  . 

.  .  . 

..  .75®  1.25 

Ta.,  bu . 

Watermelons,  car  . 

135.00@335.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  . 

.$24.00®  25.00 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

.  .20. 00® 24. 00 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat 

,  11.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.65% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 73% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 36 

Rye  . 38% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Current  prices  in  public  markets; 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.32@$0.33 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  -18 

Grade  B  .  -15 

Cream,  %  pt .  -1$ 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 40®  .42 

Gathered  . 28®  .35 

Turkeys,  lb . 40®  .55 

Chickens  . 35®  .55 

Ducklings  . 38®  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 40®  .60 

Potatoes,  pk . 20@  .25 

Lettuce,  head  . 05  @  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03®  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 15®  .20 

Peas,  lb . 20  @  .30 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderately  active  produce 
market  at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Cab¬ 
bage  and  spinach  were  in  moderate  supply  but 
held  firm  despite  unusually  hot  weather.  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  lettuce  and  tomatoes  fluctuated  from 
weak  to  firm,  despite  weather  conditions  ideal 
for  stimulating  demand.  Eggs  and  poultry 
were  firm.  The  wool  market  was  generally  un¬ 
changed. 

Apples.  - — ■  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  Astrachans  drops  35  to  75c,  large 
fancy  $1  to  $1.50.  Transparents  ordinary  50  to 
85c;  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  wax  $1.50  to  $2.15;  green  $1.50  to  $2.10; 
shell  $1.25  to  $2.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white  $1.25  to  $1.60,  poorer  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.  Danish  few  sales  $1.75  100  lbs. 

Carrots.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  50c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  hothouse  50  to  60  cukes  best  most  $3  to 
$4,  poorer  low  as  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Md.  75c  to 
$1,  poorer  low  as  40c  bu.  Native  outdoor,  $2 
to  $3. 

Escarole.  - —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  ord.  15  to  35e,  best  40 
to  50c  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best 
$4.50  to  $5.50  crt.  N.  Y.  24  heads  best  $1  to 
$1.25  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native  yellow  50  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Mass, 
yellow  60  to  75c  50  lbs.  Calif.  50-lb.  sacks 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  N.  J.  50  to  60c  50  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Va.  bbls.  U.  S. 
1,  $2  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower. 

Raspberries.  — -  Supplies  moderate,  demand 
good.  Native  best  12  to  18c  pt.  N.  Y.  and 
Me.  ordinary  mostly  10  to  12c  pt. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  40 
to  50  bchs.  native  outdoor  50  to  85e  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  75c  to  $1.  few  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native  hothouse  12  to  18c,  few  20-lb. 
outdoor  $1.50  to  $2.50  %  box.  Tenn  lugs  $1.25 
to  $1.50.  Md.  crts.  $1.75  to  $2. 

Hay. — Supplies  light,  demand  light,  market 
inactive.  No.  1  Timothy  $23.75.  Eastern  fine 
to  medium  $18.50  to  $20.50.  Clover  mixed,  red, 
$21.50  ton.  No.  1  Afalfa  $28  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  25%c. 
Firsts  23%  to  25%c.  Seconds  21%  to  23c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  40c.  White  extras  34  to  38c. 
Fresh  eastern  32  to  35c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  26  to  28c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 

22  to  23c.  Broilers  29  to  30c.  Native  25  to 
30c.  Roosters  17  to  18c  lb.  Live  poultry  firm. 
Fowl  25  to  26c.  Leghorns  20  to  23c.  Broilers 
large  26  to  27c;  small  20  to  23c.  Roosters  14 
to  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  steady.  Twins  N.  Y.  held 

23  to  24c.  Fresh  15%  to  16% c.  Western  held 
22  to  23c.  Fresh  15  to  15%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $5.25  to 
$5.50.  Calif,  small  white  $5.25  to  $5.50.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes  $7  to  $7.50.  Red  kidney  $9.50  to 
$10.  Lima  $7.50  to  $8  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  firm,  demand  good. 

Grease  Basis.  — -  Ohio  fine,  combing,  25  to 

26%c;  clothing,  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing, 

24  to  25c;  clothing,  19  to  20c:  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  22  to  23c;  clothing.  19  to  20c;  %  blood, 

combing,  21  to  22c;  clothing,  19  to  20c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  62  to  05c; 
clothing,  50  to  53c;  %  blood,  combing,  53  to 

55c;  clothing,  42  to  46c;  %  blood,  combing,  42 
to  44c;  clothing,  37  to  39c:  %  blood,  combing, 
37  to  39c;  clothing,  33  to  35c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  62  to  65c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood, 

combing,  56  to  60c;  clothing,  47  to  51c;  % 
blood,  combing,  48  to  51c;  clothing.  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  43  to  47c;  clothing,  35  to 
38c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.  —  Supply  moderate;  market  barely 
steady;  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $7 
to  $7.50. 

Cattle.- — Supply  killing  classes  barely  normal; 
market  on  butcher  cows  and  vealers  barely 
steady;  bulls  firm;  demand  fairly  active  for 
bulls,  very  slow  for  other  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3.50  to  $5.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.50  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Sheep. — -None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  barely  normal ;  market 
fully  steady;  few  selected  choice  $140:  demand 
very  draggy.  Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130;  good, 
head,  $80  to  $110;  medium,  head,  $50  to  $80; 
common,  head,  $40  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Supplies  of  green  corn  are  large  and  prices 
are  weak.  Potatoes  have  shown  a  recent  de¬ 
cline. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  29  to  30c:  tubs.  25  to  28c: 
firsts,  24  to  25c;  undergrades,  24c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  16c;  daisies.  17c;  longhorn, 
17  to  18c;  brick,  18c:  brick  Swiss,  20c;  lim- 
burger,  25c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  31  to 
32c;  grade  A.  28  to  30c:  grade  15,  22  to  23c; 
grade  C,  19  to  20c;  nearby-at-mark,  23  to  29c: 
western,  22  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20 
to  27c;  chickens,  30  to  37c;  broilers,  30  to  31c; 
old  roosters,  13  to  17c;  ducks,  19  to  20c:  tur¬ 
keys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
16  to  23c:  broilers.  17  to  26c;  old  roosters.  13 
to  14c;  ducks,  17  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  easy.;  Del., 
Transparent,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.15;  Dutchess,  $1  to 
$1.25;  Crimson  Beauty,  75c  to  $1.25:  Graven- 
stein,  Cal.,  box,  $1.75  to  $2.  Potatoes,  weak; 


home-grown,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  Va.,  bbl.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  sweets,  Ala.,  bu.,  $2.60  to  $2.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $5.25;  marrow,  $6;  white  kidney. 
$7.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25:  Tex.,  white.  50-lb.  crate,  $2;  Cal.,  yel¬ 
low.  50-lb.  crate,  $2.10  to  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Cantaloupes,  Ariz., 
crate,  $1.75  to  $3.75;  cherries,  sweet,  4-qt. 
bskt.,  50  to  65c;  sour,  30  to  40c;  currants,  32- 
qt.  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  dewberries,  qt.,  10  to 
15c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  6  to  8c;  grapes.  Cal..  24- 
lb.  lug,  $1.35  to  $2.10;  honeydews.  crate,  $1.40 
to  $1.75;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to 
$4.50;  pears.  Cal.,  box,  $2.65  to  $2.85;  peaches, 
Ga.,  bu.,  75c  to  $2;  plums.  Cal.,  box.  $1.25  to 
$2.50;  raspberries,  qt.,  5  to  15c;  watermelons, 
30  to  75c. 

Vegetables.  —  Beans,  home-grown,  wax  and 
green,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  beets,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
broccoli,  6-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35 
to  40c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.75;  celery,  doz.,  35  to  75c;  corn, 
doz.,  15  to  25c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.50;  endive,  doz.,  40c;  let¬ 
tuce,  24  to  30  heads,  35  to  40c;  mushrooms,  3- 
1b.  carton,  $1  to  $1.10;  okra,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1 
to  $1.10;  peas,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  peppers,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50:  squash,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1;  tomatoes,  30-lb.  lug,  50c  to  $1;  turnips,  bu., 
40e  to  $1. 

Sweets.  —  Honey,  steady;  24-comb  case.  $5; 
strained,  5-lb.  pail,  60  to  65c.  Maple  products, 
steady;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to  $1.35. 

Feeds. — Hay,  lower;  No.  1  Timothy,  baled, 
ton,  $14  to  $14.50:  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50; 
oat  straw,  $8.50  to  $9;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$13;  standard  middlings,  $12.75:  red-dog.  $20; 
cottonseed  meal,  30  per  cent,  $26;  oilmeal,  34 
per  cent,  $28;  hominy,  $20.30;  gluten.  $24.10; 
oatfeed,  $8.30:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.50:  Al¬ 
falfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $13.50;  clover,  $13.75  to 
$14.  C.  H.  B. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Peaches  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  are 
dominating  the  fruit  market,  and  have  been  for 
the  past  two  weeks.  Supplies  have  been  very 
liberal.  Quality  of  the  offerings  this  season  has 
been  as  good  as  ever  came  out  of  the  peacli  belt 
of  Georgia.  The  sorry  part  of  the  story  is  that 
demand  has  been  slow  and  prices  far  too  low  to 
return  the  growers  any  kind  of  a  profit.  At 
Philadelphia  the  best  Elbertas.  packed  2x1,  of 
good  size  and  color,  brought  $1.15  to  $1.35  with 
an  occasional  sale  at  $1.50  per  crate.  Bushel 
stock  returned  $1  to  $1.35  with  smaller  sizes 
down  to  75c.  Belle  of  Georgia  sold  slowly  at 
$1  to  $1.25  per  crate  or  bushel.  Watermelons 
met  a  good  demand,  principally  on  account  of 
the  hot  weather.  Supplies  were  liberal  from 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  market  held 
about  steady.  Thurmond  Grays,  averaging  26 
to  30  lbs.  each,  sold  at  $165  to  $190  per  car. 
Tom  Watsons,  averaging  30  to  32  lbs.  each 
brought  $260  to  $2S5  per  car.  Cantaloupes  and 
other  types  of  melons  sold  fairly  well,  but  sup¬ 
plies  on  many  days  were  too  heavy  to  clear. 
California  jumbo  crates  of  4-Vs  sold  at  $3.25  to 
$3.50,  while  Delaware  and  Maryland  offerings, 
now  at  the  height  of  their  season,  sold  at  $1.75 
to  $2.50  per  crate  of  jumbo  36's.  Huckleberries 
were  barely  steady,  with  New  Jersey  offerings 
quoted  at  $3.50  to  $4  per  crate  of  32  quarts. 
Apples  were  dull.  Supplies  were  liberal  from 
nearby  and  only  fancy  marks  reached  over  $1 
per  bushel  stock.  Five-eighths  baskets  of  va¬ 
rious  varieties  sold  at  25  to  40<\  with  some 
fancy  up  to  75c.  Williams  Early  Iteds.  Duchess 
and  some  Wealthy  are  forming  the  bulk  of  the 
offerings  at  this  time. 

Snap  beans  were  in  liberal  receipt  and  weak. 
Limas  continued  to  move  well,  as  the  dry 
weather  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey  has 
cut  the  crop  to  some  extent.  Bushels  sold  at 
$2.50  to  $3  with  some  sales  higher.  Celery  was 
about  steady,  although  demand  was  slow.  New 
York  two-thirds  crates  sold  at  $2.50  to  $2.75. 
Cucumbers  and  pickles  were  in  more  than  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  and  the  market  was  dull.  Lettuce 
was  steady  for  good  quality  offerings,  with 
California  Iceberg  bringing  up  to  $4.50  to  $5 
per  crate  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  Onions 
continued  dull,  with  prices  holding  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  week’s  level.  The  New  Jersey  season  is 
about  over,  and  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  are 
now  coming  from  Massachusetts  and  other  late 
States.  Peppers  in  very  heavy  supply.  Bull- 
nose  met  a  slightly  better  demand  than  the 
various  varieties  of  hot.  New  sweet  potatoes 
from  Georgia  were  on  the  market  for  the  first 
time  this  week  and  sold  well  at  $2.50  to  $3 
per  bushel  hamper.  Tomatoes  were  in  such 
heavy  volume  that  values  were  very  hard  to 
determine,  and  some  stock  was  practically 
worthless  on  account  of  no  demand.  The  potato 
season  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  is  about 
over  for  this  year,  and  the  attention  of  the  po¬ 
tato  trade  has  now  turned  to  the  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island  crops.  During  t lie  past  week 
the  potato  market  was  dull,  and  prices  weakened 
slightly,  as  trading  was  limited.  New  Jersey 
100-lb.  sacks  of  Cobblers  brought  90c  to  $1, 
while  a  few  sales  of  150-lb.  sacks  brought  $1.50 
to  $1.65. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

The  recent  hot  weather  has  resulted  in  a 
discriminating  market.  Fine  fresh  eggs  sold 
well,  but  the  trade  was  careful  to  buy  only 
eggs  free  from  heat  damage.  Closely  selected 
extras  from  New  Jersey  and  other  nearby 
States  moved  well  at  27  to  30%c.  Pacific  Coast 
Whites  of  the  best  quality  topped  the  market 
at  29  to  31c.  Best  browns  were  barely  steady 
at  23  to  2Se.  Mixed  colors  were  steady  at  23 
to  25c.  The  storage  situation  is  rather  slow, 
although  some  stock  is  now  going  out.  The  out- 
movement  is  running  behind  that  of  last  year 
and  the  outlook  is  not  so  encouraging. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  light  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  during  the  week.  Although  the  hot 
weather  cut  demand  to  some  extent,  the  fancy 
and  desirable  sized  birds  move  out  fairly  well. 
Fancy  colored  fowls  sold  well  at  26  to  27c, 

while  Leghorns  were  mostly  19  to  20c  for  the 

best  offerings.  Broilers  were  about  steady  and 
full-feathered  colored  birds  brought  32  to  33c. 
Leghorns  were  slow  at  22  to  23c,  with  poorer 
lower.  Old  roosters  were  dull  at  12  to  13e. 

Young  ducks  were  in  fair  demand  and  brought 

15  to  17c,  while  old  birds  were  mostly  12  to  15c. 

Supplies  of  dressed  poultry  were  moderate 
and  dealers  were  generally  able  to  clear  stocks, 
in  spite  of  the  hot  spell,  which  cut  into  t lie  de¬ 
mand  for  all  kinds  of  meat  to  some  degree. 
Fowls  were  steady  to  firm  at  25  to  27c  for  the 
best  marks.  Broilers  were  in  fair  demand  at 
31  to  32c.  while  chickens  of  the  best  quality 
were  mostly  32  to  33c.  Old  roosters  were  dull 
at  15  to  17c  a  lb.  Long  Island  ducks  met  a 
fair  demand  and  brought  17  to  18c  a  lb.  with 
other  nearby  offerings  slightly  lower. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Receipts  of  hay  were  light  and  the  market 
was  largely  nominal  with  prices  holding  to  last 
week’s  level.  Best  feeding  hay,  made  up  most¬ 
ly  of  Timothy,  sold  at  $19  per  ton,  while  the 
lower  grades  of  mixed  hay  ranged  from  $15  to 
$18  a  ton.  The  straw  market  was  largely  in 
the  buyers’  favor,  and  trading  was  limited. 
Rye  brought  $14  to  $15  a  ton,  while  wheat  and 
oat  straw  were  quoted  at  $10.50  to  $11.50. 

J.  M.  F. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — -Beets,  doz.  bchs..  25 
to  40c:  beets,  bskt.,  40c;  broccoli,  8-qt.  bskt., 
7oc;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  40  to  65c;  carrots, 
doz.  bchs,,  25  to  35c;  carrots,  bskt.,  40c;  car- 
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celery,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4;  celery,  doz,  bchs.,  60 
to  75c;  cucumbers,  li.h.,  doz.,  90c  to  $1;  green 
beans,  12-qt.  bskt.,  65  to  80c-  Golden  Bantam 
corn,  doz..  20  to  25c;  green  corn,  doz.,  20c; 
green  onions,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c;  green  peas’ 
bu.,  $2;  horseradish,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  kohlrabi,  doz! 
bchs.,  50c;  lettuce.  Boston,  head,  crate,  $1  to 
$1.25;  lettuce,  curly,  crate,  50  to  75c:  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  85c  to  $1;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c;  peppers,  green,  8-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  70c- 
pickles.  8-qt.  bskt..  75c:  potatoes,  bu.,  85c  to 
$1:  radishes,  100  bchs.,  75c  to  $1;  radishes,  doz, 
bclis..  10  to  15c;  romaine,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  30c; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Summer  squash,  doz.’ 
25  to  30c;  tomatoes,  8-qt.  bskt.,  75c  to  SI;  to¬ 
matoes.  h.h„  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  turnips,  12- 
qt.  bskt.,  75c;  watercress,  doz.  bclis.,  40  to 
50c-;  wax  beans,  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  75c. 

Fruit.  —  Apples,  Maiden  Blush,  bskt..  60c- 
Yellow  Transparent,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  blackber¬ 
ries,  crate,  $5  to  $6;  cherries,  red,  sour,  lb  3 
to  4c;  cherries,  Oxliearts,  lb..  7  to  8c:  cherries 
Tartarian,  lb..  5  to  6c;  cherries,  Tartarian! 
bskt.,  60  to  75c;  currants,  red,  lb.,  5  to  6c' 
gooseberries,  12-lb.  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  peaches! 
Mayflower,  bskt.,  75  to  80c:  pears,  sugar,  bskt 
50c;  raspberries,  black,  crate,  $3.50;  raspber¬ 
ries,  red,  crate,  $5  to  $6;  raspberries,  red,  pint, 
8  to  10c;  raspberries,  Shaffer,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25! 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  fowls’ 
heavy,  lb.,  20  to  23c;  fowls,  light,  lb.,  10  to 
20c;  roosters,  lb.,  20c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.- — Eggs,  grade  A,  in  crates, 
24  to  26c;  eggs,  small  lots,  doz.,  30c;  butter, 
country  crock,  lb.,  25c;  butter,  unsalted,  lb  . 
26c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
6  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk 
grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk- 
grades,  good,  $70  to  $85;  cows,  fresh  milk 
grade,  common,  $45  to  $65;  beef  cows  and  bulls, 
100  lbs.,  $6  to  $9.50;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
choice,  $14  to  $16;  veal  calves,  milk  fed.  good. 
$11  to  $13:  sheep,  $3.50  to  $4;  lambs.  $7.50  to 
$10;  broilers,  average  2%  to  2%  lbs.,  25c; 
chickens,  roasters,  lb.,  35c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb  ’ 
24e:  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  30c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  10  to  12c;  butter,  farmers' 
delivery,  lb.,  35  to  40c:  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  27  to  28e;  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  25  to  26c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb..  23  to  25c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to  19c- 
eheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  farmers’ 
delivery,  doz.,  40c:  eggs,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  36 
to  38e;  broilers,  lb.,  40c;  chickens,  lii.,  50c; 
fowls,  lb.,  40c:  apples,  new  <.  -op,  lb.,  5c;  car¬ 
rots,  bch.,  4  to  5c;  beets,  bell.,  4  to  5c;  cab 
bage,  head,  7  to  8e;  potatoes,  pk.,  22c;  peaches 
%  bu„  $1.  f.  A.  0. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good  . $7.2.3®  $7  50 

Medium  .  5.83®  7.25 

Common  .  4.50®  5.85 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,  good  .  6.75®  7.50 

Medium  .  5.50®  6.75 

Heifers,  oOO  to  800.  good  .  0.50®  7.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3  75®  o  50 

Cows,  good  .  4.00®  5.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00®  4.00 

Low  cutter  and  cutter  .  1.75®'  3dm 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef .  4.25®  4.75 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.00®  4.25 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  choice.  7.00®  9  00 

Medium  .  5.00®  7.00 

Cull  and  common  .  3.00®  5.00 

Calves,  250  to  360,  good  and  choice.  5.00®  7.50 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00®  5.00 

HOGS 


Lt.  its.,  140  to  160,  good  and  choice. $8. 00® $8.50 
Lt.  wts„  160  to  180,  good  and  eh. . .  8.33®  8.60 

ISO  to  200,  good  and  choice .  8.40®  8.60 

Med.  wts..  200  to  220,  good  and  eh.  8.10®  8.50 

220  to  250,  gd.  and  choice .  7.25®  8.20 

11  vy.  wts.,  250  to  290.  gd.  and  eh..  0.80®  7.45 

290  to  330,  good  and  ch .  6.15®  7.00 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  4.25®  5.50 
SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  good  and  ch...  7.73®  S.25 


SHEEP 


Lambs,  90  down,  good  and  ch . 

Medium  . .  ’ 

91  to  100,  medium  and  choice... 

All  wts.,  common  . 

Ylg.  weth..  90  to  110,  med.  an’d’ch 
Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  good. 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  eh . 

120  to  150,  medium  and  choice.. 
All  wts.,  cull  and  common . 


$6.50®  $8.00 
5.00@  6.50 
5.00®  7.75 
3.50®  5.00 
2.00®  4.50 
1.75®  3.50 
1.30®  3.00 
1.25®  2.75 
.75®  1.50 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
iork’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 


WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  \Vrite  for  quotations,  tags,  crates  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West 'Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


dKUILlr  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY— COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

.eferenees:  Dun  s,  Hradstreet’M  or  any  commercial  airency 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Accurate  Weights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
method— Top  Prices— Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results, 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder. 
Tags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 

SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  INC. 
West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  S.— BROILERS  especially  wanted  now. 


To  SHIPPERS  o{  LIVE  POULTRY 
We  Save  Your  SHRINKAGE 

Besides  getting  you  top  prices  for  your  birds,  and  nmk 
ing  prompt  returns,  our  thoroughly  trained  experts 
feed  and  water  the  poultry  completely  before  selling, 
so  as  to  hold  your  transit  shrink  down  to  a  minimum. 

Tags  and  Coops  Furnished  on  Request 
Send  Us  Your  Next  Shipment. 

CHARLES  WERNER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 
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,  N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
\  Y.  Report  for  week  ending  July  28, 
1931 : 

Rhode  Island  Reds  entered  in  the  ninth 
New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest  con¬ 
tinue  the  good  production  previously  re¬ 
ported  earlier  in  the  competition.  The 
average  pen  production  at  the  close  of 
the  42d  week  was  1.712  eggs  or  171  eggs 
per  bird,  which  equals  the  best  previous 
individual  average  for  the  whole  contest 
during  the  complete  year,  all  breeds  con¬ 
sidered  together,  and  the  present  group 
of  Reds  has  nine  more  weeks  to  go.  Even 
the  lowest  pen  record  of  1,478  eggs  is  143 
eggs  more  than  the  average  pen  record 
for  last  year  at  the  end  of  the  42d  week 
and  is  98  eggs  better  than  any  previous 
42  week's  average  pen  record  in  the  R. 
I.  Red  class. 

Sunshine  Farm,  New  York,  is  owner 
of  the  leading  Red  pen  to  date,  having 
353  eggs  more  than  the  leading  pen  a 
year  ago,  which  incidentally  was  en¬ 
tered  by  the  same  farm.  Second  high  pen 
owned  by  Moss  Farm,  Massachusetts,  is 
leading  last  year's  second  place  by  171 
eggs,  while  John  Z.  LaBelle,  now  third 
high,  has  278  eggs  above  number  three’s 
position  in  the  last  contest.  Eight  of  the 
nine  competing  pens  at  the  present  time 
are  now  above  the  egg  record  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  R.  I.  Red  pen  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  Each  of  the  five  contestants 
who  have  entered  two  or  more  pens  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  have  a  higher  rec¬ 
ord  now  than  in  previous  years. 

The  highest  individual  Red  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  268  eggs  at  42  weeks  is  owned  by 
Walliceton  Farm,  Massachusetts.  This 
same  bird,  which  has  26  more  eggs  to 
her  credit  than  the  highest  Red  at  this 
time  last  year,  has  failed  to  lay  on  only 
six  days  since  January  1.  Second  place 
is  held  by  a  bird  from  Sunshine  Farm 
with  245  eggs  closely  followed  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  Walliceton  Farm  bird  with  244  eggs. 
There  are  now  21  R.  I.  Reds  which  have 
passed  the  200-egg  mark  compared  with 
only  eight  birds  in  this  class  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  a  year  ago.  —  C.  D. 
Anderson,  Manager  Egg-laying  Contest. 

During  the  43d  week  of  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  Egg-laying  Contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  at  the  rate  of 
43.7  per  cent.  This  is  a  decrease  of  2.1 
per  cent  from  last  week’s  production  but 
is  3.6  per  cent  higher  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  43d  week  of  the  1930  contest. 
The  average  production  per  bird  for  the 
week  was  3.03  eggs  and  the  average  for 
the  first  43  weeks  was  147.26  eggs  per 
bird.  This  is  8.67  eggs  more  per  bird 
than  the  jJroduction  for  the  first  43  weeks 
of  the  last  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  43d  Week. — W.  L. 
— The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  57  points, 
58  eggs ;  W.  L.— Oak  Hill  Farm,  56,  53 ; 
W.  L. — Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  56,  52 ; 
W.  L. — W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons,  55,  53 ; 
W.  L. — Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  53,  53; 
W.  L.— M.  P.  Phillips,  52,  49;  W.  L.— 
M.  P.  Phillips,  51,  50. 

High  pens  in  the  leading  varieties  to 
date : 

White  Leghorns.  —  W.  S.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  2,333  points,  2,339  eggs ;  Lukert 
Leghorn  Farm,  2.269,  2,213;  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  2,087,  2,139;  Oak  Hill 
Poultry  Farm,  2,039,  1,901;  The  Joachim 
Breeding  Farm,  2,021,  2,120 ;  The  Pio¬ 
neer  Hatchery,  2.009,  1.932 ;  Farview 
Poultry  Farm,  1,998,  1,978;  Oak  Hill 
Farm,  1,959,  1,836. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Sunshine  Farm.  1,997 
points,  1.912  eggs;  Moss  Farm.  1.857,  1,- 
865;  John  Z.  LaBelle,  1,841,  1.903. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  1,802  points,  2.022  eggs; 
A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farms,  1,339,  1,436; 
W.  V.  Steen,  1.316.  1,408. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
Farm,  1,708  points,  1,780  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  1,348  points,  1.395  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows:  July  22,  cloudy;  July  23,  clear; 
July  24,  clear;  July  25,  clear;  July  26, 
clear;  July  27,  clear;  July  28,  clear. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City,  July 
28,  1931:  White,  33c;  brown.  30c;  me¬ 
dium,  26c- ;  pullets,  21c.  The  contest 
charges  four  cents  per  dozen  above  these 
prices. 


Vermont  Egg-laying 
Contest 

The  first  Vermont  Home  Egg-laying 
Contest  is  now  approaching  its  close. 
September  will  mark  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  success  of  the  contest,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  enable  those  entered  to  com¬ 
pare  the  work  of  their  flocks,  assures  an¬ 
other  similar  contest  next  year.  This 
second  contest  will  begin  in  October.  The_ 
contest  is  in  charge  of  A.  W.  Lohman  of 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  University 
of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Results  of  the  contest  in  June,  which 
brought  it  into  the  last  quarter,  have 
now  been  completed. 

The  five  flocks  of  from  10  to  50  b i rd s 
having  the  highest  average  egg  produc¬ 
tion  were  the  flocks  of  Louis  F.  Hahn. 
Bradford ;  Thelma  Ricketts,  Warren ; 
Mi-s.  William  Mobus,  Stafford  ;  and  Mrs. 
Kara  P.  Childs,  North  Pomfret.  The 
Hahn  flock  of  32  birds,  which  led  the 
field,  averaged  21.47  eggs  per  bird. 

The  high  flocks  in  the  class  of  from  51 


to  200  birds  were  the  flocks  of  Mrs.  J. 
Bellefeuille,  Tunbridge;  R.  D.  Robinson, 
West  Woodstock;  T.  B.  Tetreault,  New¬ 
port;  Mrs.  M.  K.  Merrill,  Tinmouth ;  F. 

B.  Randall,  Shaftsbury.  The  flock  of  98 
birds  belonging  to  Mrs.  J.  Bellefeuille 
was  high  point  flock  with  an  average  of 
26.63  eggs  per  bird. 

In  the  flocks  of  from  201  to  500  birds 
those  at  the  top  of  the  list  were  the 
flocks  of  Fred  Leach,  Pawlet ;  R.  O.  Roy, 
Winooski ;  Dorothy  Robinson,  Sharon ; 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Whitman,  Wells  River;  Paul 
It.  Sanford,  Stamford.  The  Leach  flock, 
standing  at  high,  had  145  birds,  with  an 
average  production  of  20.37  eggs  per  bird. 

High  flock  owners  in  the  class  of  from 
500  birds  up  were  Harlow  Poultry  Farm. 
South  Royalton ;  Harry  L.  Sherman, 
Poultney ;  D.  M.  Smith,  Lyiulonville ;  O. 

C.  Chadwick,  Randolph  Center ;  Samuel 
Whitworth,  Warren.  The  Harlow  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  with  748  birds,  averaged  19.04 
eggs  per  bird. 


Testing  Fowls  for  Bacillary  White 
Diarrhoea 

Could  we  buy  and  use  the  necessary 
things  to  test  our  chickens  for  bacillary 
white  diarrhoea?  l.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  testing  of  fowls  for  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea  (pullorum  disease)  necessitates 
a  laboratory  with  trained  workers,  and  is 
not  practicable  for  the  poultryman.  This 
test  is  known  as  an  agglutination  test, 
which  means  that  the  germs  of  pullorum 
disease  in  a  specially  prepared  fluid 
placed  in  a  glass  test  tube  are  made  to 
“agglutinate”  or  clump  together  when  a 
drop  of  the  blood  from  an  infected  chick 
or  hen  is  added  to  that  fluid.  The  dis¬ 
ease  germs  have  to  be  added  to  the  test 
fluid  used,  which  requires  laboratory 
facilities  and  training. 

When  a  fowl  carries  this  infection  and 
can  transmit  it  to  chicks,  her  blood  con¬ 
tains  something  that  will  cause  the  germs 
in  the  test  fluid  to  go  into  a  huddle.  The 
blood  of  a  healthy,  or  non-infected,  bird 
does  not  contain  this  something. 

As  ‘•agglutinate”  means  to  join  or  stick 
together,  the  test  is  called  an  agglutina¬ 
tion  test.  It  is  of  value  in  determining 
which,  if  any,  hens  of  a  flock  are  infected 
and  can  transmit  the  infection.  If  the 
eggs  from  the  flock  are  not  to  be  used  for 
hatching,  the  test  is  unnecessary  and  it 
is  not  needed  if' chicks  from  the  flock  have 
not  shown  infection  by  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea — now  called  pullorum  disease — 
in  previous  hatches. 

Once  testing  a  flock  is  not  sufficient 
for  eradication  of  this  infection  and,  un¬ 
less  purchased  birds  are  from  a  flock 
tested  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to 
eradicate  all  the  carriers  present,  the 
purchased  birds  may  bring  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease  with  them.  m.  b.  d. 


Persistence  of  Blackhead 
Germs 

Read  the  article  on  page  787  of  your 
wonderful  paper  and  would  like  to  ask 
M.  B.  D.  or  anyone  who  can  tell  me 
when  turkeys  can  range  where  hens  have 
been.  I  have  six  turkeys  16  days  old  and 
they  are  doing  nicely.  mrs.  p.  b.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  not  known  just  how  long  the  or¬ 
ganism  derived  from  hens  that  causes 
blackhead  in  turkeys  will  live  outside  of 
the  fowl’s  body  but  it  has  been  found 
alive  after  a  Winter’s  freezing  and  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  sunlight  and  dryness  more 
rapidly  than  to  cold  and  moisture. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  precaution, 
turkeys  should  not  be  allowed  upon  land 
previously  used  by  other  poultry,  or  on 
which  poultry  manure  has  been  spread 
as  fertilizer  for  a  term  of  years.  Most 
infective  organisms  of  poultry  may  live 
for  several  years  in  the  upper  layers  of 
the  soil,  the  exact  length  of  time  being 
indefinite. 

Young  turkeys  are  so  susceptible  to  the 
blackhead  organism  that  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with 
“old”  poultry  quarters  or  ground  at  all. 
As  the  amount  of  infection  of  ranges 
once  used  by  hens  and  the  exact  length  of 
time  during  which  the  sources  of  infec¬ 
tion  may  remain  alive  in  the  soil  are  un¬ 
known.  no  definite  period  of  safety  can 
be  fixed. 

You  will  be  wise  in  keeping  your  young 
turkeys  entirely  away  from  poultry  runs 
or  quarters,  raising  them  in  limited  con¬ 
finement  if  need  be.  until  they  are  grown. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  turkeys  can¬ 
not  be  raised  in  confinement,  provided 
only  that  that  confinement  does  not  in¬ 
clude  exposure  to  other  poultry  or  hen- 
soiled  ground.  M.  B.  D. 


Dried  Milk  for  Poultry 

Can  you  tell  me  if  dried  buttermilk  di¬ 
luted  1  lb.  to  gallon  of  water  is  equal  to 
skim-milk  at  same  price  for  feeding  chick¬ 
ens?  We  find  it  hard  to  get  skim-milk 
at  all  times.  mrs.  G.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

Dried  buttermilk  or  skim-milk,  when 
diluted  to  the  extent  recommended  by  the 
manufacturers,  to  make  it  equivalent  in 
solid  contents  to  fresh  skim  or  buttermilk, 
is  of  equal  value.  In  the  drying  process 
only  the  water  is  lost.  When  this  is  re¬ 
stored,  the  product  again  becomes  liquid 
skim  or  buttermilk.  The  dried  and  con¬ 
densed  or  semi-solid  milk  products  afford 
poultry  men  means  of  providing  milk  for 
their  fowls  when  it  would  otherwise  be 
unobtainable.  M,  B.  D, 
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|Legkorns-Reds-Rocks’AYyandottes 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Kaisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  cliick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


^luLb^rd 

mi  mi  iinaii  i  min  mini  ii  i  Hi1 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL1 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15  1 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstandinq 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS.  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


i 


OSS 

'Jai'm 

R.I.  RedS 


WITH  A  REPUTATION 

won  in  hottest  competition  at  leading  Egg- 
Laying  Contests. 

iTrapnested-  Blood-Tested 

Low  Summer  Prices  on  Chicks  and  10-week- 
old  Pullets — all  our  own  strain.  Breeding 
Cockerels  for  Fall  delivery. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 
SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.75 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Chicks  That  Live 

l 


FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 

All  blood  tested.  Write  for 
details  and  prices. 

F  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

'!  Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Dr.  Romig’s  q'Zu,  Chicks 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  . .  $7  00 _ 100 

White  Wyandottes  . .  8.00— 100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6  00— 100 

100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.f). 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


April  Hatched  white^kock  Pullets 

$1.00  eacli.  MAY  REDS  65c  each  or  COc  for 
the  lot  of  eighty.  All  these  birds  are  from  State 

tnctnd  Qf  oplr 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


JUNE,  JULY  AND  AUGUST 

CHICKS 

5c  and  up 

White,  Black,  Buff  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  $0  per  100.  Light 
Broilers,  $5.  21  years  in 

business.  Catalog  free.  100% 
delivery. 

JOHNSON’S  HATCHERY  -  ICKESBURG,  BA. 


PULLETS 

Blood-  Te»ted — Bred- to- Lay 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns — R.  1.  Reds 

12-Weeks  old,  also  Ready-To-Lay  Range  grown 
on  clover  sod.  Write  to-day  for  prices. 

Immediate  delivery 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


900  PULLETS 

U  mos.  old,  nearly  ready  to  lay.  Special  mated 
Stock.  Price  $1.25  ea.  Immediate  August  delivery. 
Will  deliver  C.  O.  D.  your  inspection. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  R,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  50  lOO  500 

Tancred  Strain  Leghorns  $3.75  $7.00  $32.50 

Barred  Rocks  ...  4.50  8.50  40.00 

R.  I  Reds  ....  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Assorted  -  3.75  7.00  32.50 

Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tailored  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00 

S.  C.  Reds  . .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tan.  &  Bar.  W.  Leg.  $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
Barred  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 
Wh.  Wyan.  &  Wh.  Bocks..  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 
Light  Mix.,  $6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.,  $7.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  direct. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 


a  new  James¬ 
way  Incubator  Hatcher 
Wh.  &  Brd.  Rocks,  $7—100,  200  for  $13.50;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $G-100.  Ol  der  C.O.D.  Less  than  100  lots,  lc  more 
Quality  and  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free". 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  — $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.' J. 


^  ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 


Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 

$•  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  *7  per  100.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  100%  del.  guar. 

Jas.  E.  l  lnh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PAIGE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  $7-100  Heavy  Mixed,  $6-100 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  -  -  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


BARRON  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Bred  from  selected  and  blood  tested  hens.  Hardy 
range  -  grown  stock.  Priced  for  quick  6ale. 
Catalogue  free 

0.  M.  LONGENECKER  Box  50  Elizabethtown,  Penns. 


rntmium  oniuiw* 

order.  Low  prices.  Safe  delivery. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY.  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


/viff/xyrri  C.O. D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  *8;  Leghorns  or 
Lnll.KN  Heavy  Mixed,  *6.50;  Light  Mixed,  $6.  Free 
^  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Rllhv  FhldfS  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 
Uss-sJjl  VlllLnS  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Ordcs  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


minis  ran  100  RocksorReds,  $8;  Leghorns 
\roWotro  *6.00;  Heavy  mixed.  *7;  Light,  *6. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LAUVER,  Ilox  73,  Mellistervllle,  Pu. 


ftnn  WHITE  pill  I  CTO  ready  to  lay  or  3  to 
OUU  LEGHORN  rULLC  I  O  4  months  old.  Write 
for  prices.  B.  Struthoif,  R.  R.  3,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


PARKS  n!SV-Tn 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  at  $1.00  Each  and  Up 

America's  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Barred 
—  Rocks.  Records  to  357  eggs  1  year— 148  egga  in  148 
days— Laying  at  9u  days.  Customers  profits  $8  09  per 
_  hen.  Winners  in  40  contests.  Buy  now— have  winter  layers 

.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches 

100—S8.00  500—837.50  1000—375.00 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

NOW  7c  each  —  Heavy  Mixed  6c  each 

Prompt  service.  C  O.D.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.F.  EWING  Kt.  3  AIcCLEKE,  PA. 


Wanted- MARKETABLE  HEN  TURKEYS  from  with¬ 
in  fall  ICU  in  trucking  distance.  State  age,  weight, 

price.  Marcy  Turkey  Farm,  Lake  Placid,  New  York 


lMJuilLUlUd  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factoryville,  Pa. 


rtiihfrlinnc— ^ Mammoth  Pekins,  quality  and  promptness 
UUbMillgb  guar.  Write  for  prices.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  N.Y. 


Half  grown  wild  mallard  ddcks  and  ring-necked 
PHEASANTS,  SI. 50  each.  S.  B.  Kellogg,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  .  .$2.25  $4.25  $7.75  $38.00  $75 
W.  Bocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyan.  .2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.50  68 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Prolit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Haichery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I>.  100  500  1000 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . $7.00  $88.50  $65 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.00  . 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  Z  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB 
WHITE 


Wyandottes 


March  hatch, 
i,  F'.  Brands 


81.50  each 

Castietou,  X.  Y. 


GIANT  Turlrouo  BABY  TURKEYS,  August  19,  50c. 
BRONZE  ■  UlkCyo  T.  D.  Schofield,  Woodstock,  N.  H. 


u!niiiiiiii!iiniiiiii!ii[iuiiiiiiui:iDiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiuniiii!i![i!iiiiiiiii£ii[iiiiiiiiiii!iiniii!iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiin 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 

l!!!ll!l!l!lll!l!llllll!llllllllll!!lllllllll 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Writ  3«th  St..  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Esau 

“God's  country  !”  breathed  the  city  man. 
.  .  .  I  grinned : 

Too  often  had  I  watched  chill  Winter 
crawl 

Corpselike  across  gray  fields  ;  had  heard 
the  wind 

Shrill  drearily  through  leafless  birches 
tall. 

God's  country  !  And  I  sold  it,  stock  and 
all— 

Green-blinded  house,  snug  harvest  burned 
and  binned, 

Trim  orchard,  pine-arched  brook.  Too 
late  the  pall 

Tore  from  my  heart,  to  show  how  deep  I 
sinned  ! 

And  one  who  long  has  seen  slow  seasons 
fare 

To  blazon  leaves  with  scarlet  splendors 
rare, 

To  dress  drab  clods  in  ermine  spotless 
white, 

To  magic,  when  sweet  May  enchants  the 
air, 

Smoke-silver  buds,  pink  blooms,  on 
branches  bare, 

Learned — all  too  late  ! — the  city  man 
was  right ! 

Harold  Willard  Gleason 
in  New  York  Times. 

* 

Because  certain  rare  Currier  &  Ives 
prints  have  sold  for  very  high  prices, 
there  is  a  general  impression  that  any  of 
these  pictures  are  valuable.  People  often 
write  us  for  a  valuation,  which  we  are 
unable  to  give,  for  only  a  specialist  in 
American  prints  can  give  really  sound 
advice.  A  recent  newspaper  note  from 
Connecticut  dated  July  20,  makes  the 
following  statement  regarding  an  auction 
sale  of  the  prints : 

Currier  &  Ives  prints,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  went  at  bargain  prices  at  Hebron 
on  Saturday  within  almost  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  birthplace  of  Lorenzo  Dow, 
the  one-time  famous  traveling  revivalist. 

Carl  B.  Jones,  the  town  constable,  Avas 
auctioneer.  He  knocked  down  “Winter” 
in  the  Currier  &  Ives  famous  series,  “The 
Seasons,”  for  $9,  and  “Summer”  for  $5. 
Both  were  framed. 

“Moonlight”  brought  $4,  “Farm  Scene” 
$1.35,  “A  Pony  Sleigh”  $2.75  and  “A 
Tavern  Table  With  New  Top”  $15.50. 

* 

We  are  asked  to  repeat  the  recipe  for 
mystery  pickle,  which  used  to  be  a  spe¬ 
cialty  with  an  old-time  New  York  res¬ 
taurant.  It  is  made  as  follows :  Wash 
and  core  one  peck  of  green  tomatoes, 
peel  six  medium-sized  white  onions,  and 
remove  stems  and  seeds  from  nine  small 
peppers.  Run  all  through  meat  chopper, 
stir  in  one-half  pint  of  salt,  and  let  it 
stand  24  hours.  Drain,  put  on  vinegar 
enough  to  cover,  and  cook  half  an  hour. 
Add  one-half  pint  vinegar,  y2  lb-  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  ground  mustard  mixed 
with  a  little  vinegar,  two  tablespoons  cel¬ 
ery  seed,  one  teaspoon  each  of  allspice, 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  half  a  pint  of 
grated  horseradish.  Stir  well,  and  seal 
in  bottles. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  about  using 
wheat,  unground  grain,  as  a  cereal.  This 
Was  formerly  a  popular  farm  food ;  old- 
time  readers  have  told  us  the  grain  was 
boiled  gently  for  several  hours,  either 
wheat  alone,  or  mixed  with  one-third  its 
bulk  of  rye,  then  eaten  with  milk.  It 
was  palatable,  wholesome  and  nutritious. 
If  a  million  families,  throughout  the 
United  States,  would  start  the  day  with 
a  dish  of  wheat,  we  ought  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  surplus. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Japanese  coolie  coats  and  pajamas  of 
silk  pongee  were  seen  for  $1.85  each. 
They  were  printed  and  banded  with  bril¬ 
liant  colors. 

Soap  and  sponge  novelties  for  children 
include  many  quaint  and  amusing  forms 
that  would  please  the  youngsters.  For 
47  cents  each  there  are  cakes  of  soap  in 
the  form  of  turtles,  fishes,  monkeys  and 
dogs;  for  94  cents  a  box  containing  three 
animals,  including  elephants  and  bears. 
The  sponges  are  cut  into  the  forms  of 
monkeys,  dogs  and  quaint  human  figures, 
colored  in  various  styles. 

An  important  point  in  buying  ready¬ 
made  dresses  is  to  notice  whether  any 
white  trimming  can  be  removed  easily 
for  laundering  or  cleaning.  We  were 
looking  at  a  pretty  dress  of  black  and 
white  cotton  voile  which  had  a  vestee 
and  little  triangular  cuffs  of  white 
pique.  The  dress  was  unusually  pretty 
in  design,  but  we  noticed  that  these 
pique  trimmings  were  not  applied,  but 
were  stitched  in  such  a  way  that  they 


formed  part  of  the  dress.  They  would 
be  difficult  to  take  out  for  laundering, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  fit  in  again 
afterwards — both  serious  defects  in  a 
Summer  dress. 

We  saw  beach  ensembles,  consisting  of 
pajamas  and  a  big  floppy  hat,  made  of 
checked  gingham.  The  ensemble  cost 
$1.95,  in  sizes  from  six  to  16. 

The  new  shade  of  brown  for  stockings 
is  called  Tahiti.  It  is  a  pretty  warm 
shade  of  brown,  especially  attractive  in 
sheer  weaves. 

Sheer  wool  is  featured  for  the  new 
Fall  dresses.  One  of  the  early  models 
had  a  rippling  collar  of  white  pique,  and 
a  pique  pleating  outlining  the  closing 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


510 — A  Smart  Tail- 
leur.  Designed  for 
sizes  12,  14,  1G,  18, 
20  years,  30  and  38- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  1G  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


and  14  years.  Size  8 
required  2  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting  with  614 
yds.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


4S1  —  Afternoon 

Frock.  Designed  for 
sizes  14,  16,  18,  20 
years,  36  and  38-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  514  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 


44,  46  and  48-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  314  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting  and 
14  yd.  of  15-in. 
lace.  Ten  cents. 


Large  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


down  one  side.  The  coat  sleeves  were  fin¬ 
ished  with  pique  pleatings  also. 

A  great  many  of  the  large  shops  have 
been  offering  three-piece  boucle  dresses, 
consisting  of  skirt,  waist  and  jacket,  at 
amazing  bargains.  These  great  reduc¬ 
tions,  however,  are  always  in  white  and 
pastel  colors,  which  must  be  sold  during 
warm  weather.  The  darker  colors  are 
not  so  drastically  reduced,  as  they  sell 
for  Fall  wear. 

We  have  seen  some  knitted  sports  hats 
that  look  like  a  scratch  felt,  being  very 
closely  knitted  in  the  same  shapes  as  the 
plain  felts.  Those  odd  little  1866  shapes 
in  soft  straw  will  no  doubt  appear  among 
the  Fall  felts,  if  fashion  does  not  take 
another  sudden  revolution.  They  are  a 
complete  change  from  the  Spring  hats 
that  displayed  so  much  bald  forehead. 


The  Useful  Kneeling'  Pad 

A  soft  rubber  pad  that  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  any  variety  store  is  very  handy. 
Use  it  to  stand  on  when  ironing  and  your 
feet  don’t  get  so  tired.  Use  it  to  kneel 
on  when  scrubbing  or  doing  any  work 
near  the  floor.  Take  it  to  the  garden  or 
flower  bed  and  keep  your  knees  from  the 
dirt  and  dampness.  Get  one  and  you’ll 
soon  wonder  how  you  got  along  without 
it.  EDNA  MAHER. 


August  15,  1931 


Remunerative  Home 
Employment 

As  there  is  scarcely  an  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  which  does  not  contain  some 
mention  of  home  employment  schemes,  or 
an  inquiry  regarding  work  which  can  be 
done  at  home  to  add  to  the  family  in¬ 
come,  I  am  relating  the  experience  we 
have  had  in  such  lines. 

At  the  start  I  think  I  should  explain 
that  I  think  there  being  two  of  us, 
mother  and  myself,  we  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  women  who  alone  must 
manage  their  households  and  undertake 
any  other  work.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
husband  is  a  carpenter  and  is  frequently 
away  from  home  for  a  month  at  a  time  or 
more,  and  then  in  addition  to  the  task 
of  caring  for  our  12-room  house,  three 
children  all  too  small  for  school,  doing 
the  sewing  and  mending  for  a  family  of 
six  and  cooking  and  canning  the  Winter 
food  supply,  we  have  not  only  the  respon- 
sibilty  but  also  the  actual  performance 
of  the  barn  chores. 

I  have,  at  different  times,  done  a  good 
deal  of  work  away  from  home,  largely 
secretarial  or  bookkeeping,  which  really 
deserves  no  mention  in  this  article,  yet 
the  associations  I  have  formed  during 
those  periods  have  helped  to  earn  a  good 
many  dollars  here.  We  have  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  money  by  any  of  the 
advertised  schemes  which  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  so  many  discussions  in  our  paper, 
so  I  am  no  authority  on  their  merits,  al¬ 
though  a  good  many  women  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  make  a  considerable  amount 
of  pin  money  by  the  manufacture  of  wool 
infants’  garments.  But  they  are  women 
with  a  great  deal  of  leisure  time,  and 
I  expect  the  money  they  earn  if  figured 
as  actual  wages  for  the  time  spent, 
would  be  too  small  to  tempt  a  really 
busy  housewife. 

But  we  do  a  number  of  things  which  I 
am  sure  any  other  woman  can  do,  and 
make  comfortable  sums,  not  without  a 
good  deal  of  honest  work,  however.  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  any  easy 
road  to  riches.  In  the  first  place,  we 
raise  chickens.  We  do  not  have  any  ex¬ 
tensive  poultry  equipment,  and  usually 
keep  through  the  Winter  not  more  than 
25  hens  and  a  rooster.  We  do  not  try 
to  sell  many  eggs,  for  it  takes  a  lot  to 
supply  our  family,  and  in  the  Spring 
when  the  heaviest  laying  -period  comes, 
we  are  saving  eggs  to  hatch.  We  hatch 
what  we  can  with  hens,  hire  some 
hatched  in  an  incubator,  and  usually  buy 
from  100  to  200  baby  chicks.  Wc  have 
a  colony  brooder,  but  we  have  had  best 
results  by  keeping  the  chicks  in  small 
groups  in  open  wooden  boxes  about  a 
yard  square,  setting  them  out  in  the  sun 
during  the  day,  providing  of  course, 
shelter  in  one  corner.  At  night  we 
bring  them  inside  and  keep  a  little  fire 
in  the  furnace  if  necessary  to  keep  them 
warm.  I  make  “bedrooms”  from  cracker 
boxes,  sewing  strips  of  flannel  in  the 
lids  so  they  hang  down  and  help  to  keep 
the  chickens  warm.  After  about  a  week 
or  10  days,  we  put  them  out  in  brood 
coops  on  the  ground,  putting  the  cracker- 
box  bedroom  inside  the  coop  and  con¬ 
fining  the  chicks  to  a  small  yard  for  an¬ 
other  week.  Even  then  we  bring  them  in 
at  night  if  it  is  cool  or  rainy,  or  during 
the  day  if  it  is  very  wet. 

When  we  have  hens  hatching,  we  like 
to  buy  about  25  chicks  to  put  with  each 
hatch.  Two  hens  will  take  care  of  the 
chicks  they  have  hatched  and  the  extra 
25  with  no  trouble  to  us  other  than  feed¬ 
ing  and  providing  a  warm  dry  coop. 
Mother  has  always  been  an  advocate  of 
early  feeding  instead  of  starving  chick¬ 
ens  for  a  day  or  two.  We  feed  a  variety 
of  things  to  confined  chicks,  chopped, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  commercial  starter  mash 
fed  dry,  little  chick  scratch  grains, 
chopped  green  Alfalfa,  sometimes  a  little 
chopped  liver,  and  grit.  We  keep  sour 
milk  and  water  in  hoppers  where  they 
can  get  it  any  time.  Chickens  seem  to 
like  a  variety  of  food  as  well  as  chil¬ 
dren.  We  keep  all  equipment  absolutely 
clean  and  disinfect  thoroughly  and  often. 

We  begin  to  fatten  our  broilers  the 
day  they  are  hatched,  and  never  stop 
until  they  are  dressed.  They  have  all 
they  can  eat  every  day  of  their  lives, 
with  the  range  of  our  orchard,  often  free 
range,  and  we  get  better  results  than  we 
ever  did  by  feeding  smaller  rations  for 
a  period  and  then  confining  for  a  fat¬ 
tening  week  or  two.  Our  cockerels  usu¬ 
ally  dress  four  pounds  at  four  months. 
We  raise  Barred  Rocks.  The  pullets 
are  not  separated  from  the  cockerels,  as 
the  latter  are  usually  killed  off  before 
the  fowls  are  five  months  old,  and  the 
pullets  begin  laying  at  from  five  and  a 
half  to  six  months  of  age.  We  sell  the 
cockerels,  dressed,  to  a  local  market,  and 
have  regular  customers  who  have  bought 
pullets  from  us  for  years.  Any  surplus 
is  always  easily  disposed  of  by  inserting 
an  advertisement  in  the  local  paper.  We 
usually  clear  at  least  $100  in  a  season  on 
our  fowls,  though  there  are  discouraging 
times  when  epidemics  strike  and  we  lose 
dozens.  However,  we  are  always  ready 
to  try  again  when  Spring  comes  round, 
and  it  is  steady  pegging  away  at  the  job 
that  makes  this  money  in  the  long  run. 

Then  we  have  our  garden.  Our  gar¬ 
den  equipment  consists  of  hoes,  fencing 
enough  to  keep  the  chickens  from  the 
patch,  and  a  hand  cultivator  which  en¬ 
tered  its  eighteenth  season  of  service  this 
Spring.  The  garden  proper  is  about  50x 
100  feet  and  contains  a  row  of  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  nearly  the  full  length.  These 


are  perennials  and  need  only  fertiliz¬ 
ing  and  a  little  hoeing  each  year.  In  this 
garden  we  raise  the  vegetables  we  use 
fresh  on  the  table,  our  tomatoes,  peppers, 
cucumbers  and  Summer  squash,  some 
flowers  of  annual  varieties,  and  have  tin 
seed  rows  of  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
turnips.  As  the  garden  is  divided  into 
thirds  by  the  rows  of  asparagus  and  rhu¬ 
barb,  it  is  easy  to  arrange  an  alterna¬ 
tion  of  crops  in  each  section,  year  by 
year.  We  reserve  a  space  in  the  potato 
field  for  the  transplanted  cabbage,  etc. 
We  also  plant  there  our  field  beans,  sweet 
corn  and  late  peas  for  canning.  We  also 
have  another  patch  which  is  part  straw¬ 
berry  bed  and  part  garden  overflow. 
There  is  always  plenty  to  fill  it.  Plant¬ 
ing  is  the  easiest  part.  We  have  been 
hoping  for  a  year  or  two  to  be  able  to 
buy  mulch  paper  to  save  so  much  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  so  far  have  not  realized  our 
hopes.  We  use  hen  manure  for  garden 
fertilizer,  with  nitrate  of  soda  applied  to 
the  vines  after  they  are  up.  We  also  ap¬ 
ply  some  lime  and  wood  ashes  to  keep  the 
soil  sweet.  The  refuse  from  the  hen¬ 
house  contains  chaff  from  the  barn  and 
weeds  sure  do  grow. 

Last  season  Ave  had  all  the  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  AAre  could  use,  sold  about  $40  worth 
fresh,  canned  200  quarts  of  vegetables 
and  fruit  for  ourselves  and  canned  over 
300  quarts  Avhich  Ave  sold.  The  fruits  in¬ 
cluded  cherries,  plums,  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  apples  and 
pears.  We  live  almost  at  the  Canadian 
border,  so  no  other  fruits  are  hardy  here 
except  blackberries  and  some  varieties  of 
grapes.  We  are  experimenting  Avith  the 
cultivated  blueberries,  and  think  if  our 
patience  holds  out  Ave  shall  be  rewarded. 
We  have  three  bushes,  now  set  three 
years.  They  have  had  hard  Avork  decid¬ 
ing  Avhetlier  to  live  or  not,  are  finally 
starting  to  groAV  in  earnest. 

We  use  a  compression  cooker  for  can¬ 
ning  vegetables  and  meats,  but  most 
fruits  are  put  up  by  the  old-fashioned 
open  kettle  method,  it  is  so  much  easier 
and  more  generally  satisfactory.  Pickles, 
Avhich  make  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the 
salable  foods,  are  made  by  several  recipes. 
Dills  are  easiest  to  make  and  sell  very 
well.  Various  kinds  of  mixed  pickles 
come  next  in  popularity,  Avith  catsup, 
etc.,  at  the  tail  of  the  list. 

After  the  chickens  and  garden  stuff  are 
out  of  the  Ayay  Ave  start  another  line  of 
Avork.  We  have  a  hand  loom  for  weav- 
ing  rag  rugs.  It  is  a  modern  steel  loom, 
but  not  fly  shuttle,  and  Ave  think  the  rugs 
AA-e  make  are  firmer  and  more  satisfactory 
than  those  made  Avith  the  other  looms. 
We  ahvays  have  a  little  custom  work  to 
do,  but  deA'Ote  ourselves  largely  to  mak¬ 
ing  rugs  and  pilloAVS  of  our  oavh  materials 
for  sale,  and  have  never  been  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand  for  them,  especially  at 
Christmas  time.  We  make  a  standard 
size  rug,  30x54  inches,  with  center  of 
brightly  dyed,  fast  color,  and  make  the 
ends  of  a  tint  of  the  same  color  combined 
with  Avhite  or  black.  All  are  finished 
with  carefully  tied  fringe.  The  pilloAvs 
are  Avoven  exactly  like  the  rugs,  18x30 
inches,  so  that  doubled  they  make  a  pil¬ 
low  15x18,  Avith  heavy  fringe  at  the  ends. 
Sets  of  a  rug  and  matching  pillow  are 
popular  for  porch  use  and  Ave  sell  a  good 
many  for  gifts.  Both  are  very  durable 
and  good-looking,  and  the  Avork  adds 
from  $50  to  $75  to  our  income  each  Win¬ 
ter. 

When  Spring  comes  again  Ave  help 
Avith  the  maple  sugar  making,  putting  up 
the  syrup  and  making  fancy  cakes  of 
sugar  and  maple  cream,  again  helping  to 
add  to  the  revenue,  and  avo  get  the  brood¬ 
er-houses  ready  for  the  neAV  supply  of 
chicks. 

I  expect  this  looks  like  quite  a  sizable 
amount  of  pin  money  to  some,  but  it  is 
never  too  much.  A  good  many  times  Ave 
should  like  to  earn  twice  as  much.  But 
there  are  only  24  hours  in  each  day,  and 
12  months  in  the  year,  and  some  "of  the 
time  must  be  spent  in  doing  things  which 
do  not  bring  in  money.  I  suppose  it 
seems  almost  useless  to  remind  some  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  old  axiom  that  a  dollar  saA’ed 
is  a  dollar  earned.  I  guess  Benjamin 
Franklin  originally  said  a  penny,  but  it 
has  been  many  years  since  American  peo¬ 
ple  have  thought  much  about  pennies,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  period  of  financial  drought  to 
remind  us  that  the  smaller  coins  are  not 
excess  baggage  to  be  umvisely  .scattered. 
At  any  rate  I  keep  that  in  mind  Avhile 
I  am  making  the  children’s  clothes,  and 
mending  endless  holes  in  socks  and  stock¬ 
ings.  I  Avonder  a  good  many  times  if  it 
really  pays  to  mend  so  much.  It  is  only 
Avlien  I  figure  the  actual  Avages  I  am 
earning  in  saving  a  pair  of  pants  or  put¬ 
ting  neAV  thumbs  and  palms  on  mittens 
that  I  feel  at  all  gratified. 

And  last  but  not  least,  I  do  not  keep 
my  Aveary  bones  up  an  extra  hour  at 
night,  after  the  others  are  all  at  rest, 
merely  to  keep  in  practice  on  my  type- 
Avriter.  I’m  hoping  of  course  that  the 
suggestions  I  make  will  help  others  to 
some  of  the  financial  success  Ave  have 
met,  but  mostly  I  do  it  because  it  is  an¬ 
other  Avay  to  earn  a  pair  of  shoes.  There 
are  tAvo  more  old  and  worn  but  Avorthy 
Avise  expressions  I  should  like  to  quote 
in  closing.  If  you  are  really  anxious  to 
earn  money  remember  Avhere  there's  a 
will  there’s  a  way,  and  it  aatis  actual  ne¬ 
cessity  which  drove  us  to  undertake  so 
much  work,  so  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  the  saying  that  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  blanche  av.  trerxse. 
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Dainties  for  Picnic  Meals 
In  Summer 

This  is  such  a  glorious  sunshineful 
morning  after  several  days  of  rain — the 
gardens  and  fields  need  the  water  but  the 
sun  is  so  welcome — that  thoughts  turn  to 
picnics  and  afternoon  teas  served  on  a 
cool  porch  or  out  under  the  trees  on  a 
drowsy  warm  afternoon,  when  the  air  is 
so  still  that  the  train  on  the  through  line 
four  miles  west  can  he  heard  plainly  as 
it  hastens  between  Milwaukee  and  Chi¬ 
cago. 

A  picnic  meal  for  the  evening  of  which 
we  are  very  fond  has  for  its  main  dish 
cubes  of  steak  (round  is  good,  but  sirloin 
is  our  favorite)  threaded  on  a  green 
stick  with  bacon  strips  between  and 
roasted  over  a  bed  of  glowing  coals.  With 
this  we  eat  lettuce  sandwiches  made  with 
whole  wheat  bread,  fried  potatoes,  which 
have  been  cooked,  cooled  and  sliced  all 
ready  for  use  early  in  the  day,  and  left 
in  the  refrigerator  until  time  to  start, 
and  which  are  fried  over  the  campfire  in 
a  cold-handled  steel  frying-pan  kept  only 
for  picnics.  Chocolate  cup  cakes  or  stone 
jar  molasses  cookies,  bananas,  which  are 
easy  to  handle  and  sanitary,  being- 
wrapped  in  nature's  own  coverings,  and 
lemonade  or  fruit  punch  made  with  gin¬ 
ger  ale  as  a  foundation,  finish  the  meal. 

The  chocolate  cup  cakes  are  made  by 
the  “muffin  method,”  that  is,  all  dry  in¬ 
gredients  are  sifted  together,  and  all  wet 
ingredients  are  mixed,  the  dry  then  being 
added.  Ilecipe :  Put  into  your  flour 
sifter  one  cup  granulated  sugar,  1)4  cups 
bread  flour,  2)4  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
14  teaspoon  salt  and  )4  cup  cocoa.  Into 
the  mixing  bowl  put  two  medium-sized 
eggs,  add  )4  cup  melted  butter,  %  cup 
milk  and  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  I  beat 
with  an  egg-beater  until  smooth,  then 
add  the  dry  ingredients  which  have  been 
sifted  together  two  or  three  times.  Stir 
just  enough  to  blend  well  and  bake  in 
muffin  pans  in  a  moderate  oven — 350  de¬ 
grees  Fahr. — for  25  minutes.  Ice  to  taste 
but  we  enjoy  them  plain. 

Plain  or  spice  cup  cakes  made  by  this 
method  are  delicious.  For  the  plain  cup 
cakes  dry  ingredients  are  one  cup  sugai% 
1)4  cups  bread  flour,  2)4  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  )4  teaspoon  salt.  Wet 
ingredients  are  two  medium-sized  eggs, 
%  cup  milk,  Y>  cup  melted  butter  and  )4 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Spice  cake  dry  in¬ 
gredients  are  one  cup  sugar,  1)4  cups 
bread  flour,  2)4  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
and  )4  teaspoon  salt.  The  spices,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  )4  teaspoon  cloves, 
)4  teaspoon  spice  and  )4  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  are  put  into  a  cup  and  mixed  un¬ 
til  smooth  with  one  tablespoon  hot  water 
aigd  then  added  to  wet  ingredients — two 
medium-sized  eggs,  %  cup  milk  and  % 
cup  melted  butter. 

To  make  stone  jar  molasses  cookies 
heat  one  cup  molasses,  remove  from  the 
fire  and  stir  into  it  )4  cup  shortening  and 
two  teaspoons  soda.  Sift  together  2)4 
cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
one  teaspoon  salt  and  1)4  teaspoon  gin¬ 
ger,  and  add  to  the  hot  molasses  mix¬ 
ture.  Let  cool,  and  then  set  in  re¬ 
frigerator  to  chill.  You  may  let  this  set 
over  night  if  you  mix  it  up  when  you 
are  getting  your  evening  meal.  Roll  very 
thin  on  slightly  floured  board.  I  use  a 
piece  of  heavy  cotton  cloth  instead  of  a 
board  and  find  it  very  satisfactory,  and 
cut  with  well-floured  cooky  cutter.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  for  10 
minutes.  Remove  from  pan  carefully. 
When  cool  store  in  stone  jar. 

Our  young  son  likes  these  cookies  with 
a  glass  of  milk,  and  so  do  his  playmates 
when  they  have  been  playing  hard  and 
come  in  for  a  lunch.  They  also  hugely 
enjoy  peanut-butter  cup  cakes,  made  as 
follows :  14  cup  shortening  and  )4  cup 
peanut  butter  creamed  together,  one  cup 
sugar,  two  eggs,  one  cup  milk.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  three  cups  flour,  four  teaspoons 
baking  powder  and  )4  teaspoon  salt  and 
add  to  first  mixture.  Stir  in  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla  and  bake  in  greased  muf¬ 
fin  pans  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  20 
minutes. 

Did  you  ever  use  paper  cups  in  your 
muffin  pans  when  preparing  cup  cakes  to 
take  to  a  picnic?  Or  for  lunches? 

To  vary  the  morning’s  fruit  try  this 
sometime:  Peel  two  oranges  and  cut 
from  stem  to  blossom  end  in  eight  pieces. 
Holding  in  original  orange  shape  cut 
through  the  middle.  Peel  and  cut  in 
slices  two  bananas.  Cut  into  small  pieces 
two  slices  canned  pineapple.  Drain  well 
half  a  cup  of  pitted,  well-sweetened 
canned  cherries.  Mix  together  and  set  in 
refrigerator  over  night.  Pour  together 
the  pineapple  and  cherry  juices.  Serve 
portions  of  the  mixed  fruit  as  first  course 
for  breakfast.  With  two  tablespoons  of 
the  chilled  juice  poured  over  a  portion 
this  will  make  a  palatable  fruit  cocktail 
to  preface  a  dinner.  Used  with  a  lemon 
or  raspberry  flavored  gelatine  preparation 
this  fruit  combination  makes  a  delicious 
fruit  salad  dessert.  Top  with  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  sweetened  whipped  cream  sprin¬ 
kled  with  shredded  coeoanut  and  serve 
with  plain  or  cocoa  sponge  cake  and  ice- 
cold  ginger  ale  for  refreshments  at  an 
afternoon  gathering  one  of  these  Summer 
days.  Mix  the  cherry  and  pineapple 
juice  combination  with  )4  cup  lemon 
juice,  )4  cup  sugar  syrup  and  ginger  ale 
to  taste  to  make  a  punch  delicious  to 
serve  with  chocolate  cake,  chocolate 
cookies  or  sponge  cake. 

Try  keeping  a  jar  of  sugar  syrup  made 
from  two  cups  sugar  and  one  cup  water 
boiled  together  for  five  minutes  to  use  to 
sweeten  lemonade,  punch,  etc.  It  mixes 
immediately  with  liquids — no  waiting  for 
sugar  to  dissolve,  estelle  m.  gabkett. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

What  a  thrill  we  had  the  other  day 
when  a  fleet  of  12  airplanes  passed  over 
this  section  on  their  way  to  join  the  war 
maneuvers!  Roderic  said,  “Noise  is?” 
“Oh,  it’s  a  truck,”  I  replied  and  then  it 
grew  to  a  deafening  roar.  Mark  shouted 
and  out  we  ran  to  watch  the  giant  birds 
on  their  gallant  flight.  Somehow  I  never 
get  over  the  wonder  of  it,  although  we 
see  many  a  plane  and  at  one  time,  when 
aircraft  was  much  less  common  than  it 
is  today,  two  were  owned  in  town.  A 
card  announcing  the  Alumni  Banquet 
came  today  with  the  interesting  state¬ 
ment  that  the  speech  of  the  evening 
would  be  upon  aviation.  Just  think  that 
such  a  topic  should  be  of  nationwide 
interest ! 

Another  birthday  has  come  and  gone. 
Jean  is  six,  that  magical  age  when  they 
suddenly  grow  out  of  babyhood  and 
march  away  to  school.  As  usual  her 
grandmother  made  the  festive  cake,  be¬ 
sprinkled  with  seed  candy  in  rainbow 
colors,  and  the  top  decorated  with  candy 
beans.  A  dear  friend  contributed  pink 
and  yellow  rose  candle  holders  and 
candles  too.  Two  lovely  handkerchiefs 
with  their  kind  messages,  peach  cotton 
crepe  to  be  made  up  and  two  dresses 
brought  pleasure  to  her  day.  One  of  the 
dresses  is  for  school,  a  pretty  figured 
blue  shade  in  bloomer  style.  The  other 
is  a  captivating  little  apron  dress,  rose 
gingham  with  a  high  waistline  and  wide 
tan  bands  at  neck  and  armholes.  She  is 
indeed  a  fortunate  girl  to  have  a  grand¬ 
mother  to  make  such  pretty  things  for 
her.  I  often  think  how  hard  this  grand¬ 
mother  used  to  work  sewing  hour  by 
hour  for  her  own  daughter,  now  grown 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Bear’s  Paws.— This  is  a  pieced  quilt  that  is  very 
pretty  and  it  is  easy  to  make.  The  quilt  from 
which  this  pattern  was  made  was  in  red  and 
white,  but  any  colors  may  be  used,  or  one  can 
use  scraps  and  have  the  pieced  blocks  different. 
Price  of  pattern  13  cents.  The  little  quilt  pat¬ 
tern  catalog  is  also  15  cents.  Send  orders  to 
Tlie  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


up  and  mother  herself  of  Jean.  Roderic 
and  Douglas,  taking  endless  dainty 
stitches  that  this  girl  might  have  the 
fashionable  clothes  she  adored  and  be 
presentable  for  school.  Often  the  gar¬ 
ments  were  made  over,  but  certainly  no 
one  knew  unless  they  were  told. 

The  black  cherry  tree  at  the  corner 
of  the  house  is  just  a  mass  of  lacy  bloom 
from  its  lowest  branch  to  the  highest 
tip.  I  must  coax  Mark  out  to  see  it;  for 
he  has  been  threatening  to  cut  it  down 
on  account  of  the  roof  and  maybe— some¬ 
times  men  do  relent,  you  know.  Near 
the  black  cherry,  the  lilacs  are  going  by. 
It  seems  so  good  to  have  flowers  in  the 
house  again.  The  children  keep  me  well 
supplied  with  fresh  bouquets.  Giant 
ferns  make  attractive  floor  displays.  I 
have  one  vase  beside  the  side  sitting-room 
window  and  another  by  the  arch.  Two 
similar  bouquets  grace  the  top  of  my 
desk  with  a  low  bowl  of  lilacs  between. 
My  favorite  vases  are  of  humble  origin ; 
one  was  an  olive  bottle  of  unusual  shape, 
two  once  contained  raspberry  preserve, 
one  was  a  glass  sugar  bowl  and  still  an¬ 
other  a  small  bean  pot.  Mark  thinks  my 
favorite  pastime  is  making  something 
out  of  nothing.  But  isn’t  that  a  delight¬ 
ful  hobby  to  have? 

Today  a  young  cousin  of  our  graduates 
from  high  school.  In  my  congratulatory 
letter  I  wished  her  all  material  success 
and  hoped  that  she  would  cultivate  the 
gift  of  happiness,  build  up  all  the  little 
resources  of  joy,  mentioning  hobbies, 
pictures,  sewing,  faneywork.  nature  study, 
ways  helping  toward  a  full  life,  in  case 
there  are  disappointments  in  the  bigger 
things.  So  many  people  are  to  be  pitied 
who  can  find  no  enjoyment  in  a  book, 
writing  a  letter  or  anything  apart  from 
excitement.  “Poor  company  for  them¬ 
selves  because  they  have  no  resources 
within,”  described  one  wise  lady.  How¬ 
ever,  those  of  us  on  farms  learn  early 
the  secrets  of  true  happiness. 

Baby  Douglas  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  his  swing  now,  and  thinks  it  such 
fun  to  jump  up  and  down.  He  is  just, 
as  good-natured  as  ever,  and  picking  -p 
cunning  ways  and  baby  talk  every  day. 
I  have  started  to  embroider  a  dress  for 
him ;  the  materials  hang  in  a  fancy  bag 
over  the  sitting-room  chair,  so  when  a 
spare  moment  presents  itself  and  I  "have 
on  a  clean  dress  for  afternoon  I  can  work 
on  a  few  leaves  or  a  rambler  rose.  It 
rests  me  just  to  do  that. 


The  tractor-drawn  road  machine  has 
been  working  the  road  past  here,  and  it 
is  a  great  improvement  in  front  of  the 
house.  This  has  been  a  genuine  April 
day  instead  of  a  June  one,  and  the  men 
out  with  their  hoes  and  rakes  had  to 
dash  for  cover  after  every  burst  of  sun¬ 
shine.  I  couldn’t  feel  too  bad  for  them 
though,  because  the  rain  will  do  so  much 
for  the  garden.  How  the  radishes  and 
lettuce  boom  now ! 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


Three  Sweet  Pickles 

Sweet  Pickled  Cucumber  Rings. — One 
quart  sliced  cucumbers,  two  small  onions, 
one  large  pepper,  four  pints  water,  one- 
l’ourth  cup  salt,  two  cups  vinegar,  one- 
half  teaspoon  mustard  seed,  one  cup 
brown  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon  tur¬ 
meric  powder.  Scrub  cucumbers,  after 
cutting  off  the  ends,  slice  the  cucumbers, 
onions  and  pepper,  and  cover  with  brine 
made  of  the  water  and  salt.  After  stand¬ 
ing  three  hours  drain.  Put  mustard  seed 
and  sugar  into  vinegar  and  bring  to  boil¬ 
ing  point,  then  add  vegetables.  Bringing 
these  to  the  boiling  point  again  finishes 
the  process.  Add  turmeric  powder  and 
cool.  Pkice  in  sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Sweet  Pickled  Ripe  Cucumbers. — Pare 
and  cut  cucumbers  in  half,  wash  and  ar¬ 
range  in  layers,  and  sprinkle  each  layer 
with  salt,  let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  wash  and  boil  until  tender,  then 
make  a  syrup  of  2  lbs.  brown  sugar,  two 
cups  vinegar,  two  cups  water,  one-half 
cup  stick  cinnamon,  one-lialf  cup  whole 
cloves  and  three  tablespoons  of  mustard 
seed,  then  simmer  cucumbers  until  real 
dark  color,  and  seal  in  hot  sterilized 
jars,  pouring  syrup  over  them. 

Sweet  Pickled  Watermelon  Rind.  — 
Take  the  rind  of  one  watermelon,  peel, 
wash  and  sprinkle  with  one  cup  of  salt. 
Let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
wash  and  boil  until  tender,  then  put  in¬ 
to  a  syrup  made  of  2  lbs.  brown  sugar, 
two  cups  vinegar,  two  cups  water,  one- 
lmlf  cup  stick  cinnamon,  one-half  cup 
whole  cloves  and  three  tablespoons  of 
mustard.  Simmer  until  real  dark,  and 
seal  in  hot  sterilized  jars.  Pour  hot 
syrup  over  them.  no  name. 


Cucumber  Sauce;  Celery 
Relish 

We  raise  our  cucumbers  or  pickles 
here,  early  in  the  Summer,  and  to  be 
sure  to  have  them  when  we  want  to  make 
relish,  I  can  them  in  weak  sweetened 
vinegar,  cutting  up  the  larger  ones  into 
chunks  and  then  when  peppers  are  nice 
and  red,  I  make  my  relishes.  There  is 
no  loss,  as  I  can  use  the  same  vinegar, 
adding  some  fresh  and  strong.  I  made 
the  following  in  April  from  canned  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  peppers : 

Cucumber  Sauce. — Twenty-four  medi¬ 
um-sized  cucumbers,  one  quart  onions, 
three  bunches  celery,  three  heads  cabbage, 
two  heads  cauliflower  (can  be  omitted). 
12  red  peppers.  Chop  fine — nicer  chopped 
than  put  through  meat  grinder.  Put  one- 
half  cup  salt  over  it  and  let  stand  over 
night.  I  drain  only  cabbage  and  cauli¬ 
flower  as  it  wastes  oniou  juice,  or  celery 
or  pepper.  Then  prepare  three  quarts 
vinegar,  three  pounds  sugar,  one-quarter 
pound  mustard,  half  ounce  turmeric.  Put 
over  the  vegetables  and  boil  one-half  hour. 
Makes  seven  quarts. 

Celery  Relish  for  Winter. — This  can 
be  made  from  the  outside  stalks  of  celery 
that  are  too  greeen  for  eating  raw  at  the 
table.  Two  years  ago  we  had  so  much 
celery  that  when  we  stored  it  in  the  Fall, 
I  used  the  inferior  stalks  and  cooked  it 
a  few  minutes  and  canned  it,  and  some 
that  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  season 
tasted  just  as  good  the  next  Winter, 
when  we  had  a  celery  shortage  :  One  and 
one-half  cups  chopped  celery,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  mustard, 
one-quarter  cup  vinegar,  sugar  to  taste. 
Boil  vinegar  and  sugar  together,  add 
other  ingredients.  Cook  about  three  min¬ 
utes,  and  put  in  pint  jars.  Seal  tight. 

J.  w.  B. 


Chop  Suey 

This  is  an  American  recipe,  substitut¬ 
ing  accessible  material  for  the  oriental 
ingredients :  Pork  is  suggested  for  this 
recipe,  although  lamb  and  chicken  are 
just  as  good.  Shred  about  one  and  three- 
quarters  cups  of  cooked  lean  pork  and 
brown  it  lightiv  in  two  tablespoons  of 
fat.  Remove  it  from  the  skillet  and  cook 
one  shredded  green  pepper  and  two  cups 
of  shredded  onion  in  the  same  fat  for  a 
few  minutes.  Add  the  meat  to  these, 
with  two  cups  of  shredded  celery,  and  two 
cups  of  meat  broth  or  thin  gravy.  Salt 
to  taste.  Cover  all  and  simmer  the  mix¬ 
ture  for  five  minutes.  The  Chinese  use 
bean  sprouts  as  the  main  vegetable  in 
this.  Mix  a  teaspoon  of  cornstarch  into 
a  tablespoon  of  cold  water,  stir  it  until 
it  is  smooth,  add  it  to  the  mixture  and 
cook  for  a  few  minutes  until  it  thickens. 
Add  to  this  two  cups  of  sliced  raw 
Jerusalem  artichokes  or  radishes,  or  one 
cup  of  sliced  peanuts.  Soy  sauce  is  used 
for  flavoring.  Four  tablespoons  are  sug¬ 
gested  for  this  recipe,  but  this  may  be 
increased  or  decreased  to  suit  the  family 
taste.  Serve  the  chop  suey  with  hot 
boiled  rice.  Almost  any  grocery  store  can 
furnish  soy  sauce,  but  some  cooks  use 
tomato  catsup  instead. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
tho  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  nrrowtha  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Bite  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  got  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


Bow  Rashes  Do  Itch  ! 

Bathe  freely  with 

CUTICURA  soap 

Anoint  with 

CI  TH  I  HA  OINTMENT 

RELIEF  AND  HEALING  FOLLOW 


Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 
AddreBs:  "Cuticnra,”  Dept.  9B,  Malden,  Mass. 


A 


L30 


Good  and 
Good  for  You. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  80  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

jPf-FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1S42 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reonirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  1?  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YOKE 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Before  buying  more  B  bat¬ 
teries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN 


Agents  Wanted 

“EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN” 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  make  $30 
to  $75  or  more  weekly  distributing  Whinner 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  We  teacli  you  how  free.  Earn 
while  learning.  Few  vacant  territories  in 
New  York  and  surrounding  territories.  Write 
today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day-Plan. 

THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  COMPANY 
Dept.  F.  Columbus,  Indiana 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 


Builder 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 


PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


870 


‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  lettei’s  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

Your  letter  reached  me  Saturday  with 
check,  $70,  for  settlement  of  S.  Garfinkel. 
I  thank  you  so  much.  It  comes  in  so 
good ;  can  pay  my  land  tax  now  due 
since  last  of  December.  As  you  will  not 
accept  any  pay  for  your  work,  next  week 
will  send  in  subscription  for  some  new 
folks.  Again  I  thank  you  and  God  bless 
you.  j.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

The  shipper  sent  eight  cases  of  eggs 
without  getting  returns.  Mr.  Garfinkel 
made  many  definite  promises  to  pay  this 
bill,  but  did  not  do  so.  Later  a  meeting 
of  his  creditors  was  held  and  a  20  per 
cent  settlement  was  offered,  which  we  re¬ 
fused.  We  were  able  to  get  a  little  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  check  was  received.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  this  to  give  added  emphasis  to  our 
frequent  advice  to  look  up  ratings  and 
refrain  from  continuing  shipments  if  pay¬ 
ments  are  not  made  promptly. 

Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  of  New  York  City,  recently  co¬ 
operated  with  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  use  of  eye  glasses  bought 
through  the  mails.  In  a  statement  Dr. 
Wynne  said  the  mail-order  eyeglass 
quack  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  nation. 
It  is  just  as  impossible  to  have  eyeglass¬ 
es  fitted  by  mail  as  it  is  to  prescribe  by 
mail  for  an  ailing  person.  To  be  cor¬ 
rectly  fitted,  eyeglasses  should  be  based 
on  prescriptions  to  remedy  a  particular 
eye  or  sight  defect,  and,  like  all  other 
prescriptions,  they  should  be  based  on  an 
accurate  diagnosis.  Yet  there  are  many 
foolish  persons  who  patronize  both  medi¬ 
cal  and  optical  quacks,  and  all  of  these, 
sooner  or  later  suffer  dire  results. — Ex¬ 
change. 

Glasses  are  used  to  cure  defects  in 
vision  caused  -by  changes  in  the  mecha¬ 
nism  of  the  eye.  To  discover  the  nature 
of  the  defect,  to  measure  the  degree  of 
it,  and  to  measure  the  exact  factor  of 
glass  to  correct  it,  is  the  work  of  a  spe¬ 
cialist.  Sometimes  each  eye  requires  a 
different  glass.  The  eye  is  too  important 
an  organ  to  abuse  or  neglect.  Dr.  Wynne 
does  the  public  a  service  in  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  danger  of  patronizing 
either  the  medicant  or  eye  quack. 

You  were  good  enough  to  advise  me 
not  to  invest  in  securities  of  a  concern  I 
was  considering,  and  I  took  your  advice. 
But  I  have  several  hundred  dollars.  The 
savings  bank  pays  only  3  per  cent.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  advise  me  of  a  safe 
investment  paying  more.  it. 

Illinois. 

When  we  can  get  accurate  information 
to  justify  a  conservative  opinion,  one  can 
safely  decide  against  a  security  of  doubt¬ 
ful  merit.  To  advise  what  to  buy  is  to 
assume  a  grave  responsibility.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  name  a  security  that  is 
perfectly  good  now.  But  no  one  knows 
for  a  certainty  what  it  may  be  worth  five 
years  or  even  one  year  later.  Two  years 
ago  many  securities  were  being  sold  at  a 
premium,  which  today  are  worthless. 

When  you  draw  interest  you  get  paid 
for  three  things:  (1)  For  use  of  the 
money.  (2)  For  supervision  of  the  loan. 
(3)  For  risk.  You  should  consider  three 
things  also  in  making  the  investment  or 
loan:  (1)  Safety.  (2)  How  soon  you  can 
get  the  money  back  if  you  should  need  it. 
(3)  The  percentage  paid  for  the  use  of 
it.  Some  of  the  good  savings  banks  yet 
pay  4  to  4%  per  cent  interest.  We  like 
them  for  small  amounts  especially  when 
a  place  is  required  for  additional  sav¬ 
ings.  When  the  accumulations  are  large 
enough  a  mortgage  on  a  farm  or  home 
nearby  where  you  know  the  people  and 
the  value  of  the  property,  is  one  of  the 
safest  and  best  securities,  for  a  loan  of 
about  one-half  its  selling  value.  A  bond 
of  a  State  like  Illinois  or  other  political 
unit  within  a  State  is  a  good  security, 
provided  you  are  well  advised  in  the  se¬ 
lection.  A  person  of  small  means  or 
small  savings  cannot  afford  to  speculate 
in  promises  of  large  profits.  The  risk 
of  total  loss  is  too  great.  The  interest  on 
good  first  mortgages  now  run  from  5  to 
G  per  cent  because  you  must  agree  to 
loan  for  three  or  more  years.  On  loans 
that  may  be  recalled  at  any  time  and 
secured  with  good  ready  salable  collateral 
the  interest  rate  has  recently  been  as  low 
as  1  per  cent.  Safety  is  the  first  consid¬ 
eration  in  wise  loans  or  investments. 


Would  money  held  in  trust  to  be 
placed  on  real  estate  mortgages  at.  G  per 
cent  draw  interest  from  the  time  of  per¬ 
son's  death  or  from  time  it  is  invested, 
and  if  it  should  be  paid  monthly  or  as 
the  interest  is  paid  on  mortgage  every  six 
months?  h.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

A  trustee  acts  in  the  place  of  another. 
He  uses  his  best  judgment  in  handling 
the  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  his  ward. 
If  he  is  obliged  to  hold  the  fund  without 
interest,  his  ward  gets  no  income.  There- 
fore,  when  he  places  the  funds  on  mort¬ 
gage,  the  benefit  to  the  ward  begins  at 
the  time  that  the  mortgage  is  placed  and 
the  distribution  would  be  made  at  the 
time  provided  for  in  the  deed  of  trust 
or  will.  If  no  such  time  is  provided  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  turn  the  net  in¬ 
come  of  a  mortgage  over  to  the  ward  as 
collected.  In  large  estates  involving  run¬ 
ning  expense  advances  may  be  made 
monthly  or  quarterly  if  the  income  war¬ 
rants,  but  full  accounting  could  not  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  oftener  than  an¬ 
nually. 

Could  you  tell  me  something  about  the 
Ocean  Tanning  Corp.,  1  Broadway,  New 
York  City?.  They  are  selling  stock,  and 
a  friend  wishes  me  to  buy  some.  They 
claim  to  be  making  shoes  of  fish  skin. 

New  York.  m.  ,t. 

AYe  find  no  rating  for  this  corporation. 
AAre  already  have  a  surplus  of  shoes,  and 
facilities  exist  to  make  double  our  pres¬ 
ent  output.  It  does  not  therefore  seem 
like  a  propitious  time  to  start  a  new  shoe 
factory.  Of  course,  any  one  person  or 
group  has  a  perfect  right  to  risk  their 
own  money  in  the  enterprise,  but  we 
could  not  recommend  it  to  country  people 
who  know  nothing  of  the  business  or  of 
the  corporation.  AA'hen  anyone  asks  you 
to  buy  stock  or  bonds  in  a  corporation  it 
is  his  duty  to  give  you  full  and  detailed 
information  as  to  the  worth  and  business 
of  the  company.  A  verified  statement  of 
assets  and  liabilities,  together  with  a 
profit  and  loss  statement  for  a  number  of 
years  is  the  least  information  to  be  fur¬ 
nished.  To  buy  a  “pig  in  .a  bag"  is  a 
small  risk  compared  with  the  purchase  of 
paper  certificates. 

An  institution  in  a  Western  State 
promises  to  cure  a  rupture  of  my  10-year- 
old  boy  by  treatment.  Our  local  doctor 
advises  an  operation.  AA'e  wish  to  avoid 
an  operation  if  possible.  AAfiiat  would 
you  advise?  a  mother. 

New  Jersey. 

Any  person  afflicted  with  a  hernia,  or 
rupture,  may  be  relieved  by  a  bandage  or 
truss  which  must  be  worn  regularly  and 
permanently.  In  old  people  after  the 
tissues  have  become  brittle  they  do  not 
hold  the  stitches  and  often  fail  to  unite. 
In  such  cases  a  properly  fitted  truss  is 
the  best  that  can  be  done.  But  of  course 
the  injury  is  permanent.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  a  10-year-old  boy  to  send  him 
through  life  with  such  an  affliction.  At 
his  age  the  injury  can  easily  be  repaired 
by  a  simple  operation.  The  tissues  at 
his  age  readily  unite  and  grow  strong. 
By  all  means  take  the  advice  of  your 
local  doctors — you  owe  it  to  the  boy. 

On  September  23,  1930,  I  was  shop¬ 
ping  in  New  York  City.  I  purchased  a 
fur  coat  at  Sally’s  Studio,  35  AATest  48th 
St.,  for  $65.  I  paid  $40  down  and  Sally 
promised  to  send  the  coat  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  C.  O.  D.  I  waited  nearly 
five  weeks  and  no  coat  arrived.  I  then 
wrote  them.  I  received  an  answer  and 
they  asked  for  description  of  the  coat, 
the  date  of  purchase  and  balance  due  on 
same.  I  answered  all  the  questions.  They 
sent  a  coat  by  express  C.  O.  I).,  but 
there  was  no  “open  for  inspection”  label 
on  the  package.  The  station  agent  wrote 
Salley’s  in  this  regard  and  they  did  not 
answer.  The  coat  was  sent  back  to 
Sally’s.  Can  you  get  the  $40  back? 

Indiana.  mrs.  p.  o. 

Our  messenger  called  and  Sally’s 
Studio  refused  to  refund  the  amount  paid 
but  offered  to  give  credit.  As  the  reader 
had  been  obliged  to  buy  another  coat  she 
was  not  willing  to  accept  the  offer  and 
needed  the  money.  AAre  endeavored  to  get 
it,  but  learn  now  that  the  firm  has  moved 
and  left  no  address.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  locate  them,  but  we  have 
been  unsuccessful.  It  is  hard  to  lose  this 
money,  and  the  only  benefit  is  to  charge 
one's  self  with  a  resolution  to  deal  with 
established  houses. 


Authorities  on  vegetable  plants  be¬ 
lieve  that  sprouting  broccoli  is  probably 
the  ancestor  of  our  present  improved 
varieties  of  eaulifiower. 


Why  Not  Try  Turkeys? 

During  the  present  depression,  when 
everything  we  undertake  seems  the  very 
thing  we  should  have  stayed  clear  of,  had 
you  thought  of  turkeys? 

AAre  have  kept  books  for  four  years 
on  our  turkeys,  and  find  that  each  pen 
of  10  hens  and  one  tom  will  produce  an 
average  of  454  eggs  during  the  months 
of  March,  April,  May  and  June.  Figur¬ 
ing  an  SO  per  cent  hatch,  we  have  as 
follows : 

135  March  eggs  hatch  108  April  poults 

at  65c  each  .  $70.20 

1S5  April  eggs  hatch  148  May 

poults  at  55c  each  .  SI. 40 

150  May  eggs  hatch  120  June 

poults  at  50c  each  .  60.00 

97  June  eggs  hatch  7S  July 

poults  at  45c  each  .  35.10 


Total  . $246.70 

However,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
considered.  The  person  interested  in  tur¬ 
keys  had  better  “grow  in”  rather  than 
“buy  in,”  for  the  road  to  success  is  paved 
with  many  difficulties,  and  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  grower  will  have  to  solve  many  of 
his  own  problems.  A  few  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  successfully  raised,  will  be  a  much 
bigger  reward  than  two  or  three  hundred 
started  and  then  lost  to  dogs,  thieves,  or 
disease. 

Here  in  the  Ozarks,  on  top  of  the 


hills,  where  little  else  will  grow,  turkeys 
find  ideal  background  for  natural  de¬ 
velopment.  They  require  well  drained 
soil,  plenty  of  shade,  and  fresh  water. 
AA7ith  the  modern  methods  of  raising  in 
confinement,  not  much  space  is  required 
to  bring  gratifying  results. 

Missouri.  MRS.  GEO.  c.  FOWLER. 


Emergency  Orchard 
Irrigation 

The  larger  capacity  modern  spray 
pumps  offer  possibilities  for  emergency 
irrigation  pumping  plants.  The  drought 
of  1930  was  the  cause  of  many  impro¬ 
vised  and  temporary  irrigation  projects 
being  established.  Some  of  these,  though 
constructed  hurriedly  and  with  little  de¬ 
sign,  functioned  well  enough  to  justify 
the  labor  and  cost  of  installation  under 
the  extreme  conditions  of  that  season. 
Several  growers  are  reported  as"  having 
successfully  used  their  spray  pumps  for 
pumping  water  to  irrigate  their  orchards. 

One  of  the  most  successful  yet  simple 
temporary  orchard  irrigation  schemes  in 
Ohio  resulted  in  the  harvest  of  6,500 
bushels  of  very  fine  apples  from  700-young 
trees.  The  orchard  was  irrigated  for 
several  weeks  late  in  the  Summer.  Be¬ 
fore  the  water  was  applied  the  apples 
in  this  orchard  were  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  loosening  on  the  stems,  which 
was  a  rather  common  experience  in  well 
laden  orchards.  In  a  short  time  after 
the  irrigation  was  started  the  apples 
tightened  on  the  stem  and  began  to  grow. 
In  this  case  the  water  (a  pond  fed  by 
springs)  was  near  the  center  of  the  or¬ 
chard  and  on  the  lowest  ground.  The 
sprayer  with  an  lS-gallon-a-minute  capa¬ 
city  pump  was  set  alongside  the  pond. 
The  suction  hose  leading  from  -the  spray 
tank  to  the  pump  was  disconnected  and 
placed  in  the  pond.  A  one-inch  pipe  line 
was  laid  from  the  pump  outlet  in  each 
direction  to  the  highest  point  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  A  tee  and  plug  at  each  joint  of 
pipe  were  used  in  the  area  where  the 
irrigation  ditches  originated.  From  the 
one-inch  line  short  laterals  of  three- 
fourtlis-inch  pipes  were  laid  to  reach  trees 
that  could  not  receive  water  from  the 
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irrigation  ditches  leading  from  the  run 
line. 

The  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  fittings  n 
the  operation  of  the  pump,  night  am 
day,  was  $417.30.  The  pipe  and  fitting 
represented  about  one-third  of  the  total 
cost.  AYhile  extreme  drought  conditions 
similar  to  those  which  prevailed  in  1930 
may  not  occur  again  there  are  manv 
seasons  when  irrigation  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  would  pay  if  the  costs  were  not 
too  high.  c.  W.  ELLENWOOD. 


Who  Can  Beat  This  One? 

For  attractiveness,  efficiency  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  design  you  will  have  to  travel 
a  long  time  to  find  a  roadside  stand 
which  will  equal  the  Rice  Orchard  sales 
house.  It  stands  on  the  Boston  Post 
Road  between  AATorcester  and  the  Hub 
and  is  a  combination  of  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  selling.  Inside  of  the  building  is 
an  extensive  assortment  of  canned  goods, 
jellies,  honey  and  such  things,  while  the 
counters  under  the  cover  hold  the  fruit  of 
various  kinds. 

On  the  roof  over  the  entrance  at  the 
left  is  a  gigantic  painted  basnet  of  fruit 
in  natural  colors  which  catcnes  the  eye 
of  the  traveler  as  he  approaches  the 
stand.  Over  the  open  section  an  attrac¬ 
tively  painted  sign  stretches  around  three 
sides  and  it  is  well  lighted  at  night  so 


that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pulling  in  to 
the  ample  parking  space  which  surrounds 
the  market  place,  tiios.  h.  avitticorn. 


Highway  Superintendents  in  N.  Y.  State 

I  have  been  told  that  a  new  law  cov¬ 
ering  election  or  appointments  of  town 
highway  superintendents  in  New  York 
State  has  been  made  recently.  AVill  you 
tell  me  about  it?  o.  H.  s. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  question  was  submitted  to  the 
State  Highway  Department,  from  which 
the  following  reply  is  received : 

“The  provision  of  the  Highway  Law 
relative  to  the  election  of  town  superin¬ 
tendent  was  enacted  in  the  year  1909, 
and  there  has  been  no  change. 

“There  has  been  no  change  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Highway  Law  relative  to 
the  appointment  of  town  superintendent 
since  the  year  1916.” — A.  AAr.  Brandt, 
Commissioner  of  Highways. 

Section  41  of  the  Highway  Law  pro¬ 
vides  that,  upon  written  request  of  25 
taxpayers  of  any  town,  properly  made 
and  filed,  the  electors  of  the  town  may, 
at  the  biennial  town  election,  or  a  special 
election,  vote  to  have  the  town  highway 
superintendent  appointed  by  the  town 
board. 

By  the  same  procedure,  appointment  of 
this  official  may  be  changed  to  election 
as  before. 


Inheritance  Through  Joint  Deed 

1. — A  and  B  purchased  land  valued  at 
about  $300,  receiving  a  joint  deed.  A 
died,  leaving  one  heir,  now  deceased,  with 
no  heir.  B  has  paid  all  taxes  and  been 
unmolested  for  30  years.  B  is  now  de¬ 
ceased.  AVhat  right  have  B’s  heirs  to  the 
property?  2. — Is  a  deed  not  witnessed 
by  a  notary  legal?  E.  M. 

New  York. 

1.  — If  the  conveyance  was  in  fact  a 
conveyance  to  joint  tenants  and  the  deed 
was  really  a  joint  deed  the  survivor  takes 
all  the  property.  If  A  and  B  are  not 
husband  and  wife,  the  deed  would  have 
to  state  “as  joint  tenants”  to  make  it  a 
joint  deed,  otherwise  they  would  hold  as 
“tenants  in  common”  and  at  the  death  of 
A,  his  heirs  would  be  entitled  to  his  por¬ 
tion. 

2.  — A  deed  must  be  acknowledged  be¬ 
fore  an  officer  authorized  to  take  the 
proof  and  acknowledgement  of  deeds. 

N,  T. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Crop  prospects  on  the  whole  are  not 
greatly  different  from  a  year  ago.  There 
is  about  the  same  amount  of  damage,  al¬ 
though  the  crop  troubles  are  mostly  not 
in  the  same  parts  of  the  country.  States 
of  the  Middle  South  and  Middle  West 
which  raised  such  small  crops  last  year 
will  have  plenty  of  farm  produce  to  sell 
this  season,  even  if  prices  are  low.  Some 
parts  of  the  Far  West  which  had  big 
crops  last  year  are  suffering  from  all 
kinds  of  pests  and  bad  weather  this  year. 
Grasshoppers,  scarcity  of  water  for  irri¬ 
gation,  frosts,  destructive  winds  and  lack 
of  rainfall  have  produced  bad  conditions 
in  the  western  part  of  the  prairie  coun¬ 
try,  the  Central  Northwest,  and  some 
sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region.  It 
is  too  dry  also  in  some  parts  of  the  East, 
but  on  the  whole  the  East  and  South  are 
in  better  condition  this  year.  Spridg 
wheat  will  be  a  small  crop  but  there  was 
so  much  Winter  wheat  produced,  and  so 
much  carried  over  from  last  season,  that 
the  wheat  market  prospects  are  not  very 
good.  Oats  and  other  feed  grains  sold  at 
very  low  prices  this  Summer.  Corn  did 
a  little  better  because  of  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  available  and  the  prospect  is  that 
the  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  expected 
in  some  States. 

The  hay  crop  may  be  a  little  short  on 
account  of  the  western  drought.  On  the 
whole  the  conditions  that  make  up  the 
dairy  market  prospects  are  possibly  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  favorable  than  for  the  average 
farm  products  and  that  is  not  saying  any 
too  much.  Prices  are  low  all  along  the 
list  and  about  the  best  that  can  be  said 
in  this  direction  is  that  prices  of  goods 
the  farmers  buy  have  been  coming  down 
lately  and  a  good  many  bargains  may  be 
picked  up  if  the  buyer  has  the  ready 
money. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  selling  low 
enough,  but  on  the  whole  they  compare 
better  with  pre-war  prices  than  most 
other  products  do.  The  potato  crop  has 
the  dealers  guessing.  In  August  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  upper  lakes  region  looked 
like  a  shorter  crop  because  of  heat  and 
dry  weather.  Prices  on  sales  for  Oc¬ 
tober  delivery  began  to  go  up,  indicating 
that  dealers  expected  the  Chicago  price 
would  be  about  $1  per  100  lbs.  If  they 
are  right,  late  potatoes  wTill  sell  about  as 
high  as  the  early  crop  has  been  selling 
this  Summer  and  there  would  be  no  hur¬ 
ry  about  digging  the  potato  crop  until  it 
lias  made  all  the  growth  and  weight  it 
can.  But  even  with  some  shortage  in  the 
Middle  West  the  potato  crop,  according 
to  last  reports,  would  be  plenty  large 
enough  for  these  times. 

The  apple  market  prospect  hardly 
looks  as  good  as  it  did  a  year  ago.  Not 
only  is  the  crop  probably  larger,  but  the 
export  demand  is  likely  to  be  poor,  owing 
to  the  full  production  expected  in  Europe. 
Besides  there  was  a  great  crop  of 
peaches,  which  sold  almost  as  low  as  ap 
pies,  and  cut  into  the  apple  sales  severe¬ 
ly  during  the  height  of  the  peach  season. 
Markets  in  the  Northeastern  States 
ought  to  do  somewhat  better  than  those 
in  the  West  and  South  because  whatever 
light  ci’ops  there  are  seemed  to  be  large¬ 
ly  in  the  North  Atlantic  region,  and  it 
may  turn  out  that  local  markets  in  those 
States  will  afford  a  good  outlet  for  the 
home  crop  at  small  cost  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  Southern  fruit-growers  have  the 
greatest  market  problem  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  heavy  crop  of  all  fruit, 
the  new  tariff  regulations,  and  other  re¬ 
strictions  in  some  foreign  markets,  and 
the  low  prices  for  fruit  in  the  usual  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  output  of  that  region. 

G.  B.  F. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  batli  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


LAND  OPENINGS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  California.  Improved  farms,  new 
land  at  sound  investment  prices.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  G.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


CIDER 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES. 

Large  and  small  grape 
crushers,  apple  graters, 
pumps,  screens,  cloths, 
racks,  roadside  mills.  How  to  keep  eider  sweet  and 
make  vinegar  quick.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS.  Box  R  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  -  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  lo 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  young  man.  single,  for 
picking  peaches  and  apples.  ADVERTISER 
1380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  is  offered  to  neat 
young  girl  desiring  a  high-school  education; 
position  offered  lias  one  of  the  finest  high  schools 
in  beautiful  Westchester  County;  free  hoard  and 
room  in  return  as  mother’s  helper  to  girl  with 
excellent  character  references.  I’.  O.  BOX  203, 
AVliite  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Married  man,  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  dairy  farming;  good  wages,  per¬ 
manent  place,  usual  privileges.  BOX  582, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  HELPER  in  small  Protestant  family; 

one  who  will  appreciate  good  home;  girl  in 
high  school  considered.  ADVERTISER  1383, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Clean,  intelligent  married  man  with 
family  to  make  grade  A  milk  to  supply  trade, 
also  oversee  farm  crops  and  look  after  farm 
and  dairy;  house  furnished  witli  electricity, 
heat,  water  and  hath;  references.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  1382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married,  experienced  Guernsey  work¬ 
ing  herdsman;  no  children;  know  De  Laval 
milker;  must  have  A-l  references;  willing  to 
board  helper:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1394, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  SEPTEMBER  1  to  December 
1;  state  wages,  references,  religion:  situated 
in  country,  modern  conveniences.  MRS.  RUE- 
DEMANN,  I’lainsboro,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  EXPERIENCED,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  seven-acre  estate,  shrubs,  fruit,  flowers, 
vegetables,  no  livestock:  state  age,  nationality, 
religion.  BOX  75,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Capable,  congenial,  well- 
educated  woman,  niiddle-aged,  drives  car,  as 
companion  or  instructress;  country  preferred. 
BOX  110,  Francestown,  N.  H. 


FARM  MANAGER,  20  years  practical,  scientific 
experience  all  branches;  cattle,  dairying,  etc.; 
make  own  feeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  medi- 
cants;  make  waste  lands  profitable;  if  not  con¬ 
vincing  don’t  hire  me.  BOX  209,  I’eekskill, 
N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  MARRIED,  good  butter-maker; 

state  working  conditions.  ADVERTISER  1377, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAME  PROTECTOR,  experienced  mounted  pa¬ 
trolman;  vast  tracts  efficiently  guarded  day 
or  night.  ADVERTISER  1381,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN,  SINGLE,  37  desires  position;  life  ex¬ 
perienced  herdsman,  dairyman  and  general 
farm-hand;  reference.  ADVERTISER  1384,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHORT-COURSE  MAN,  27,  single,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  herdsman-dairyman;  understands  A.  R. 
work;  reference.  ADVERTISER  1385,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  no  children;  man  thoroughly 
experienced  farmer  and  horseman ;  wife  excel¬ 
lent  cook  and  housekeeper;  desire  position  of 
responsibility  on  farm  or  estate  where  both  may 
be  profitably  employed;  present  employer  will 
furnish  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  1393, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  MAN,  American,  of  good  habits, 
seeks  employment;  poultry,  garden  and  lawns; 
good  home  with  small  wage.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  GARDENER,  handy-man  wishes 
position;  good  references:  state  salary,  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1390,  care 
Rural  New-Ybrker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  on  game  pre¬ 
serve  or  on  a  good  farm;  no  bad  habits;  good 
references;  no  children.  W.  KNOWLES,  New 
Hackensack,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  capable,  reliable,  is 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1388, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  A  HERDSMAN,  assistant  or  test 
milker;  life  experience  feeding,  fitting)  show¬ 
ing,  calf-raising  and  all  dairy  husbandry;  sin¬ 
gle,  age  27,  no  liquors  or  tobacco;  available 
August  25.  ADVERTISER  1387,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BARN  MAN,  Scottish,  seeks  steady  position; 

married  or  single;  good  dry-hand  milker,  cer¬ 
tified  or  grade  A  milk;  references;  no  liquor. 
G.  G.  GRAHAM,  care  Geo.  Lindley,  Alexander, 
N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  can 
take  complete  charge  commercial  plant;  27 
years  old;  no  bad  habits,  A-l  references;  single; 
willing  to  work.  HERBERT  LONGO,  537  18th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN,  with  experience, 
desires  position,  private  or  commercial  plant. 
L.  K.  GRUND,  29  Washington  Ave.,  Arlington, 


WANTED — A  place  on  farm  or  country  estate 
by  a  good  all-around  middle-aged  single  man, 
a  good  place  more  than  big  wages;  might  con¬ 
sider  taking  a  good  one-man  farm  on  shares 
with  everything  furnished.  BOX  252,  Inlet, 
N.  Y. 


'THOSE  answering  advertisements 
in  this  department  should  not 
send  original  testimonials,  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.,  that  the  applicant  for 
position  wishes  returned. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  no  children,  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  and  jack  of  all  trades.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  refined  American, 
not  a  servant,  son  5  years:  experienced,  de¬ 
pendable,  finest  references,  city,  country,  con¬ 
veniences;  near  school.  ADVERTISER  1358, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  23,  wants  light  work  on 
farm.  ADVERTISER  1359,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  single  expert,  college 
trained,  expert  incubation,  brooding,  special¬ 
ist  egg  production,  capable  all  branches;  de¬ 
pendable  and  conscientious  worker;  references. 
ADVERTISER  1357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIANDY-MAN  (MIDDLE-AGED),  experience  in 
poultry,  very  industrious,  A-l  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  1303,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  ADVERTISER  1380,  care  Rural  NeW- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  - —  Herdsman  -  dairyman, 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
farming;  married,  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


233-ACRE  CROP  farms,  Livingston  County,  N. 

Y.,  adapted  for  father  and  son  operation; 
close  to  State  road  and  village  with  all  com¬ 
munity  advantages,  mail,  telephone;  Rochester 
easy  drive;  213  acres  fertile,  machine-worked 
tillage,  balance  pasture  and  woodland ;  two  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  buildings  with  silos,  storage 
barns,  garages,  poultry-house;  all  good  condi¬ 
tion;  $13,004),  or  will  sell  separately;  investi¬ 
gate  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM,  OVER  100  acres,  some  stock,  with 
furniture;  $3,000;  a  bargain.  B.  IIOLZAVEIS- 
SIG,  Fulton  Station,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE — Florida,  for  sale  cheap,  AVin- 
ter  home  on  lake.  BOX  113,  Interlaken,  Fla. 


WANTED  — -  A  reasonably  priced  farm  with 
brook,  Western  Connecticut  or  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty,  8-room  house.  ADVERTISER  1300,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  100-aere  apple  orchard,  all  varie¬ 
ties  bearing  this  year;  also  83  acres  of  apple 
land  adjoining  above  orchard;  all  near  railroad, 
in  the  Winchester  apple  belt,  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley,  Virginia.  M.  M.  ORNDORFF,  Strasburg, 
Va. 


LARGE  COLONIAL  house  on  main  street  in  his¬ 
toric  Cherry  Valley;  one  of  the  best  tourist  or 
tea  room  locations  on  Transcontinental  Highway 
Route  20.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  an 
equipped  dairy  farm.  N.  SYLSTRA,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


ONE  MILE  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Cornell 
University,  30  acres  for  sale  or  rent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  understands  chickens, 
handy  with  tools;  wife  good  country  cook; 
good  home  to  high  wages.  A.  BALDWIN,  35 
Kinderhook  St.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  man  seeks  position  on  private 
estate;  experienced  gardening  and  farming, 
drive  car;  no  had  habits;  write  stating  wages, 
etc.  F.  PRIOR,  Cove  Acres,  Iladlyme,  Conn. 


HOLLANDER,  MARRIED,  wants  a  job  on 
dairy  farm;  first-class  milker;  references; 
years  of  experience;  small  family,  one  child. 
JOHAN  MOES,  Great  Meadows,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND  wishes  work; 

married,  one  child:  rooms,  board  preferred  to 
large  wages.  ADVERTISER  1307,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rural  school  by  experienced  teacher. 

H.  L.  FRENCH,  199  Saxton  St.,  Lockport, 
N.  Y. 


MAN,  MARRIED,  wishes  position  clerk  general 
store;  experienced;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1300,  care  Rural  New-l’orker. 


STATE-ROAD  FARM,  50  miles  New  York,  about 
490  acres,  130  tillable  with  tractor;  14-room 
dwelling,  bath,  steam;  9  buildings  alone  would 
cost  $30,000  to  reproduce;  three  fine  orchards; 
price  $27,500;  write  for  full  information.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

$2,000,  $300  DOWN  buys  22  acres  of  good  land, 
lays  level,  no  stones,  good  9-room  house,  barn, 
100  bearing  apple  trees;  2  miles  to  nice  village. 
WILLIAM  KOON,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  for  farm,  new  8-room  house 
in  village,  all  improvements,  decorated  in 
panels,  oak  trim.  Address  ADVERTISER  1362, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


815-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  borders  State  road, 
Orleans  County,  Vt. ;  village  2  miles;  200 
acres  fertile,  machine-worked  tillage  adapted 
for  general  farm  crops  and  potatoes,  18-room 
house,  electricity,  furnace,  adapted  for  two 
families;  large  barn,  70-cow  concrete  stable, 
modern  equipment;  poultry-house;  two  other 
storage  barns;  $17,000;  investigate  this  and 
other  Vermont  farms;  convenient  terms.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  Scotch,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  with  Guernseys  or  Ayrsliires;  life-time 
experience  in  all  branches  of  dairy  and  barn 
work.  ADVERTISER  1370,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  practical  farm  or  es¬ 
tate  manager  and  expert  gardener  30  years 
throughout;  experience  and  knowledge  in  every 
branch  in  farming,  breeding  and  handling  of 
purebred  cattle  on  small  or  large  scale;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  landscape  garden  and  construction  work ; 
could  bring  3  or  4  of  my  best  farm-hands;  wife 
willing  to  board  men  or  running  boarding-house; 
highest  15  years’  recommendation  from  my 
former  position;  4  years  at  present  position:  at 
liberty  from  now  on.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener, 
qualified  farm  manager,  broad  experience: 
married.  ADVERTISER  1371,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  with  15  years’  experience, 
desires  position  as  caretaker  of  private  estate 
or  farm:  capable,  energetic,  reliable;  use  no 
liquor,  tobacco  or  profanity;  best  references; 
open  September  15.  BOX  34,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  willing  worker,  desires  employ¬ 
ment;  six  years’  poultry  experience;  22  years, 
175  lbs.,  6  feet:  chauffeur.  ADVERTISER 
1374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


232-ACRE  ESTATE,  two  houses,  one  brick,  one 
stone,  two  barns,  land  in  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation;  close  to  good  markets;  suitable  for  any 
crops,  ideal  for  gentleman’s  country  home;  very 
healthy  climate,  high  and  dry;  good  pheasant, 
quail  and  rabbit  hunting;  mile  to  church  and 
golf  links.  THE  GRACE  GAME  PRESERVE, 
R.  D.  4,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  — -  14-acre  poultry  farm,  excellent 
land,  electric  lighted  street,  close  to  Boston 
and  Providence;  800  R.  I.  Red  bens,  house  room 
for  2,000;  one-room  camp;  everything  new  and 
clean;  will  show  good  earning;  everything 
bought  and  sold  at  door;  breakdown  of  lone 
owner’s  health  compels  sacrifice  price  $4,000. 
AVrite  ADVERTISER  1308,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LEASE  AN  UP-TO-DATE  poultry  plant  of  3,500 
layers,  Central  Pennsylvania,  on  share  of 
profits,  to  qualified  poultr.vman;  bond  required. 
ADA’ERTISER  1309,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAS  STATION  and  chicken  farm,  4  acres,  5- 
room  house,  city  improvements,  fine  outbuild¬ 
ings;  near  Smithtown;  sell  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness;  $11,500:  consider  exchange.  T.  CHAM¬ 
BERLAIN,  Hieksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 180-acre  farm,  located  in  New  Lis¬ 
bon,  N.  Y.,  Otsego  County;  for  description, 
write  GEORGE  CHARITY,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Platts- 
burg,  N,  Y. 


A  $20,000  FARM  for  $8,500,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Finger  Lakes  district;  fine  large  house, 
steam  heat,  improved  road;  excellent  buildings, 
cement  floors;  no  down  payment  to  responsible 
buyer.  Address  AVILLIAM  F.  DUNBAR,  P.  O. 
Box  905,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  RENT  poultry  farm;  experience, 
character.  BOX  101,  It.  2,  Barto,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  PROPERTY  —  In  Hudson  Valley 
fruit  belt,  1  acre,  large  manufacturing  plant 
of  fruit  barrels,  retailing  of  various  packages; 
season  beginning;  modern  home,  all  in  No.  1 
condition;  can  also  be  used  for  packing  house. 
BOX  23,  Clermont,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT — 75  to  100-aere  farm  with  dairy.  New 
.Terse}’;  furnish  own  machinery  and  horses; 
modern  conveniences,  electric.  ADVERTISER 
1372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAAVARE  II051E — Seven-room  house,  out¬ 
buildings,  5  acres,  on  public  road  facing  vil¬ 
lage  and  lake,  good  fishing;  lots.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MADISON  COUNTY  165-acre  potato,  dairy,  Al¬ 
falfa  farm,  $5,000.  ADVERTISER.  1376,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


101-ACRE  EQUIPPED  dairy  farm,  10  milking 
cows,  horses  and  machinery ;  good  road,  near 
village;  $5,000,  $1,000  cash,  balance  A4  check. 
RUDOLPH  POTISFI,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


AV ANTED — A  farm  with  10  or  more  cows  and 
machinery,  monthly  cash  rent,  by  reliable 
farmer.  ADVERTISER  1378,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SALE — 20-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  in  Dela¬ 
ware;  good  8-room  house,  automatic  electric 
pump,  running  water  and  electric  lights  in 
house,  barn  and  poultry-houses;  improved  road, 
half  mile  to  city  limits,  city  schools;  market 
at  door:  maple  shade;  bargain  if  sold  soon.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  1379,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LONG  ISLAND,  Montauk  Higinvay,  two-acre 
chicken  farm  for  sale  or  rent  with  option; 
six-room  residence,  all  improvements;  AVinter 
broiler  plant  with  hot-water  heating  system, 
laying-houses,  etc.;  all  buildings  witli  concrete 
floors,  running  water  and  electric  lights;  won¬ 
derful  roadstand  opportunity;  buildings  insured 
for  $12,000;  owner  going  abroad:  full  price  for 
everything  $10,000,  terms.  BOX  214,  East 
Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Excellent  64-acre  Alfalfa  dairy 
farm,  near  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  buildings  ail  new; 
a  real  home  on  a  good  farm.  B.  G.  AVEBSTER, 
R.  D.  No.  3,  Decatur,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE — 25-cow  dairy  farm.  3  miles  from 
milk  plant,  good  farm  buildings,  near  school, 
on  mail  route,  plenty  timber,  good  water, 
$2,500;  will  sell  stock  and  farm  equipment  at 
reasonable  extra  cost.  HAYES  AVELCH,  Ed- 
meston,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6-acre  poultry  farm  on  State  High¬ 
way  47,  24  miles  from  Ocean  City.  N.  J. ;  4- 
room  bungalow,  chicken  houses,  double  garage, 
fruit,  good  truck  soil;  price  $2,175,  $125  cash 
balance  like  rent.  JOHN  OETZEL,  R.  1,  Elm¬ 
wood,  Ontario,  Canada. 


15  ACRES,  \rINELAND  section,  improved  high¬ 
way,  close  neighbors,  6  rooms,  bath,  heat, 
electricity,  telephone,  houses  for  800  layers, 
concrete  floors,  automatic  fountains,  lights, 
barn,  garage,  feed  house,  good  condition.  700 
poultry,  completely  equipped;  $0,750  with  $2,500 
cash;  real  bargain.  MUNDY,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


BUNGALOAV  FOR  SALE,  new,  5  rooms,  tile 
batii,  gas,  light,  wood-burning  fireplace,  porch, 
garage,  plot  50x250  ft.;  $500  down,  price  $6.- 
800.  JOHN  A.  KESSEL,  54  East  10th  St„ 
Huntington  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR.  SALE — Poultry  farm,  1%  acres,  attractive 
7-room  house,  all  city  conveniences;  house 
800  birds,  brooder  bouse,  garage,  fruit,  berries, 
grapes;  five  minutes’  drive  to  business  center. 
A.  F.  HILTS,  AVest  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 90-aere  farm,  10-room  house,  good 
hunting,  Summer  home,  good  springs:  $1  600 
cash,  no  agents.  ADOLF  CAPELLE,  Cuddeback- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


TOT  RIS'l  LODGE,  on  Route  20,  coast  to  coast, 
cue  acre,  10-room  house,  newly  painted,  ma¬ 
ple  shade;  good  place  for  gas  station,  roadside 
stand;  price  $2,100,  $500  cash.  ADVERTISER 
1391,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Country  Board 


AA  ANTED  —  Log-cabin  roomers,  camping  for 
clubs  or  families,  50c  per  day,  meals  50c  and 
up;  1,000  feet  elevation,  mountain  Summer  re¬ 
sort;  between  Lake  Hopatcong  and  Lake  Mo¬ 
hawk,  N.  ,T .  O.  REUTER,  Rt.  1,  Box  32,  An¬ 
dover,  N.  J. 


COME  TO  AVAUKESTIA  Farm,  excellent  board, 
modern  improvements,  $18  per  week.  EDITH 
BARRETT,  Pepaeton,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boarders  in  village  home. 
BOX  47,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


AVrite 


BO  ARDERS  AArANVED,  comfortable  rooms,  mod¬ 
ern  plumbing;  reasonable  rates.  BOX  19, 
AVest  Thornton,  N.  IT. 


Misce  aneous 


Y — Pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
AA  ILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  00-lb.  can, 
^  $5425 ;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J .  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 


HONEY — 10  lbs.  clover,  $1.85;  light  amber, 
81.63;  buckwheat,  $1.55,  postpaid  third  zone; 
list  free.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY—  New  crop,  by  ease,  ton  or  carload: 

lif?ht  amber,  $7.92;  white  clover 
$10.17  here.  ROSCOE  F.  AVIXSON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


1 IA  E-POUND  PAIL,  exquisite 
honey,  $1.25;  six  pails  $6. 
GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


new  clover 
HOLLYHOCK 


HONEY — 00  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  2  or  more, 
$4.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Three  thousand 
Quarter  inch  black  iron 
complete  with  threads  and 
BROTHERS,  AVallingford,  C 


feet  one  and  one- 
pipe,  7c  per  foot, 
couplings.  HALL 
onn. 


COLT  CARBIDE  lighting  and  cooking  plant  in 

perfect  order.  R.  O.  AVICKES’,  R.  1,  Cohoes. 
N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY— 60-lb.  can, 

two,  $10;  buckwheat.  $4; 
within  third  zone,  $1. 75- 
RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa, 


here,  clover,  $5.20; 
two,  $7.50;  10  lbs. 
buckwheat,  $1.60. 
N.  Y. 


ruuii  i ) ( )  a  I,  l  , 


„  ..  „  Postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1; 

2  pails,  $1.80;  buckwheat  and  amber,  pail  85 
cents,  J  pails,  $1.60;  two  00-lb.  cans,  clover 
$10  here,  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N,  Y. 


Car  Owners  bought  more 

Firestone  Tires 


during  May,  June  and  July 

than  in  any  like  period  in  History 


There  are  reasons  for  this — 
Firestone  is  building  the  Greatest  Tire 
Values  in  history ,  with  the  result  that 
Firestone  Factories  are  operating  24 
hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,  to  meet 
public  preference. 

This  is  the  year  everybody  is  scruti¬ 
nizing  his  purchases.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  tire  buying  because  of  the 
many  confusing  and  misleading  state¬ 
ments  made  about  tires. 

To  give  car  owners  the  facts, 
Firestone  published  comparisons  show¬ 
ing  quality,  construction  and  prices. 
Then  the  public  went  to  Firestone  Serv¬ 
ice  Stores  and  Service  Dealers — made 
their  own  comparisons  with  cross  sec¬ 
tions  cut  from  Firestone  Tires  —  and 
from  special  brand  mail  order  tires 
and  others. 

When  they  saw  the  facts,  they  bought 
more  Firestone  Tires  during  May,  June 
and  July  than  in  any  like  period  in 
Firestone  history. 

Let  the  Firestone  Service  Dealer 
show  you  these  Firestone  Extra  Values 
and  have  your  car  equipped  for  Safe, 
Trouble-Free  Motoring.  Drive,  in  today . 

COMPARE 


CONSTRUCTION  and  QUALITY 


4.75-19  TIRE 

4.50-21  TIRE 

Gives  You 

Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

-$(A  Spe¬ 
cial  Brand 
Mail 

Order  Tire 

Firestone 

Sentinel 

Typo 

-)(A  Spe¬ 
cial  Brand 
Mail 

Order  Tire 

More  Weight, 
Pounds  ..... 

13.00 

17.80 

17.02 

16.10 

More  Thickness, 

Inches  .... 

.658 

.605 

.598 

.561 

More  Non-Skid 

1  Depth,  inches  •  • 

.281 

.250 

.250 

.234 

More 

Plies  Under  Tread  . 

6 

5 

6 

5 

Same  Width, 

1  Inches  •  •  •  • 

5.20 

5.20 

4.75 

4.75 

Same  Price  .  . 

$6.65 

$6.65 

$4*85 

$4.85 

PLIES 

UNDER  THE 

TREAD 


Tire$ton«  $ 

OLDFIELD  TYPE 
HEAVY  DUTY 

6.00-19  1 


MAKE  OF 

CAR 

TIRE 

SIZE 

Firestone 

Oldfield 

Typo 

Cash 

Price 

Each 

•^Special 

Brand 

Mail 

Order 

Tire 

Firestone 
Oldfield 
Type 
Cash 
Price 
Per  Pair 

Firestone 

Sentinel 

Type 

Cash 

Price 

Each 

■^Special 

Brand 

Mail 

Order 

Tire 

Firestone 

Sentinel 

Type 

Cash 

Price 

Per  Pair 

Ford . ) 

Chevrolet _ 5 

4.40-21 

$4-98 

$4.98 

$9.6© 

$435 

$4.35 

$8.50 

Chevrolet  — 

4.50-20 

5.60 

5.60 

10,9© 

4-78 

4.78 

9.26 

4.50-21 

4.75-19 

5.69 

5.69 

11.10 

4-85 

4,85 

9.40 

Ford . 'I 

Chevrolet —  > 

6.65 

6.65 

12.9C 

5.68 

5.68 

11.14 

Erskino - ) 

Plymouth-  ) 

4.75-20 

6.75 

6.75 

13.10 

5-75 

5.75 

11.26 

Chandler —  ' 

DeSoto - 

Dodge - 

Durant _  1 

Graham-P-  1 

Pontiac _ 

Roosevelt ... 
Willys-X.  ..  . 

5.00-19 

6.9S 

6.98 

13.60 

5-99 

5.99 

11.66 

Essex... . ) 

Nash _  J 

5.00-20 

7-1© 

7.10 

13.80 

6.10 

6.10 

11.90 

Essex . 

Nash  _ _  .  y 

Oldsmobile  J 

5.00-21 

7-35 

7.35 

1430 

6.35 

6.35 

12.40 

Buick _ _ 

5.25-21 

8.57 

8.57 

16.70 

7-37 

7.37 

14.52 

MAKE  OF 
CAR 


Buick-Mar.  ) 
Oldsmobile  ) 
Auburn.„ 

Jordan _ 

Reo - 


Gardner... 
Marmon... 
Oakland 

Peerless _ 

Studebaker 
Chrysler —  ) 

Viking - ) 

Franklin _ 

Hudson 
Hupmobile 

LaSalle _ ) 

Packard _ ) 

Pierce-Arrow 

Stutz . 

Cadillac 
Lincoln 


} 


TIRE 

SIZE 

Firestone 

Oldfield 

Type 

Cash 

Price 

Each 

^Special 

Brand 

Mail 

Order 

Tire 

Firestone 

Oldfield 

Typo 

Cash 

Price 

Per  Pair 

5.25-18 

$7.9© 

$7.90 

$15-30 

5.50-18 

8.75 

8.75 

17.00 

5.50-19 

8.9© 

8.90 

17-30 

6.00-18 

11.20 

11.20 

21.70 

6.00-19 

11.4© 

11.40 

22.1© 

6.00-20 

11.50 

11.50 

22.30 

6.00-21 

11.65 

11.65 

22.60 

6.50-20 

13.1© 

13.10 

25.4© 

7.00-20 

15.35 

15.35 

29.80 

TRUCK  and  BUS  TURKS 


SIZE 


30x5  H.D _ 

32xG  H.D - 

36x0  H.D - 


Firestone 
Oldfield  Typo 
Cash  Price 
Each 


$17-95 

*9-75 

32.95 

15.35 


-^Special 
Brand  Mail 
Order  Tire 


$17.95 

29.75 

32.95 

15.35 


Firestono 
Oldfield  Type 
Cash  Price 
Per  Pair 


$34.90 

57-90 

63.70 

29.80 


*A  “Special  Brand”  tire  is  made  bv  a  manufacturer  for  distributors  such  as 
Mail  Order  houses,  oil  companies  and  others,  under  a  name  that  does  not  identify 
the  tire  manufacturer  to  the  public,  usually  because  he  builds  his  “best  quality” 
tires  under  his  own  name.  Firestone  puts  his  name  on  every  tire  he  makes. 


Cj Double  Guarantee — Every  tire  manufactured  by 
Firestone  bears  the  name  “FIRESTONE”  and  carries  Fire¬ 
stone’s  unlimited  guarantee  and  that  of  our  2d, 000  Service 
Dealers  and  Service  Stores.  You  are  doubly  protected. 


Firestone  Service  Stores  and  Service  Dealers  Save  You  Money  and  Serve  You  Better 
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The 


Last  J  a  ^ 


the  Haying, 


ROVER,  the  hired  man,  remarked 
“There’ll  be  just  one  more  jag,”  as 
he  scraped  the  scattered  wisps  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  hay-rack.  The 
boy's  father,  atop  the  load,  only 
nodded.  Maybe  it  was  too  hot  for 
speech  up  there  in  the  glare  which 
curved  his  shadow  over  the  next 
cock  upon  which  Grover  now  advanced,  after  mop¬ 
ping  his  brow  in  the  load's  shade. 

He  speared  llie  fragrant  mass,  and  with  a  grunt 
flipped  it  up  like  a  grotesque  parasol.  Returning  for 
the  scatterings,  he  spat — with  difficulty — and  re¬ 
ferred  longingly  to  the  “ginger  beer  spring”  and  “ice 
cream  mine”  which  hot  weather  jest  had  located 
somewhere  down  in  the  sugar-bush,  only  awaiting 
discovery  by  excavation.  “There  is  a  sure  enough 
soda  water  spring  out  in  the  Colorado  mountains,” 
he  declared  as  the  load  started  with  a  creak ;  “By 
adding  sugar  and  flavor,  it's  ready  for  bottling  just 
as  it  comes  up  out  of  the  ground !” 

After  dividing  a  wisp  between  the  horses  (who 
radiated  heat  like  a  pair  of  steam-boilers)  the  boy 
resumed  bunching  the  short  windrows  near  the  wall, 
but  visions  of  the  cool,  marble  soda  fountain  in  the 
village  were  mixed  with  vivid  close-ups  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  pump,  climaxed  by  a  cut-in  of  a  lingering,  lip- 
clingmg  fade-out  session  with  the  dipper.  Distance 
even  lent  enchantment  to  the  tart  spears  of  rhubarb 
*  down  near  the  barn  bridge. 

It  was  good  hay  weather — hot  and  cloudless,  but 
without  a  breeze,  and  the  locusts  prom¬ 
ised  no  change.  Grasshoppers  scat¬ 
tered  ahead  of  your  feet,  while  the 
stubble  rasped  both  soles  and  arches  of 
your  shoes.  It  was  late  July,  so  the 
strawberries  and  raspberries  were 
gone.  Even  a  green  apple  would  be  a 
relief,  but  the  nearest  fruit  trees  were 
up  on  top  of  the  hill  in  “Lost  Orchard,” 
a  patch  set  out  years  back  by  some  en¬ 
thusiast  and  then  abandoned  to  the 
swarming  brush  and  mosquitoes. 

“Finish  those  cocks  and  then  beat 
it  for  the  hammock,”  called  the  boy's 
father.  “We'll  load  the  other  rack  and 
pitch  ’em  off  tomorrow.”  He  set  his 
fork  at  the  orthodox  angle  and  picked 
up  the  reins,  whereat  the  load  auto¬ 
matically  rolled  away  over  the  rise, 
with  hatless  Grover  accompanying  its 
shady  side. 

Part  of  the  farm  was  spread  out  be¬ 
low  like  a  tinted  map.  The  different 
greens  of  the  grain  and  potatoes 
showed  between  the  still  different 
green  of  the  trees,  and  the  corn  was 
above  the  scarecrow’s  knees  (were  he 
endowed  w  i  t  h  such  superfluous 
hinges).  Drops  of  perspiration  (as 
the  schoolma'am  would  call  it)  formed 
on  the  hands  and  forehead  and  trickled 
down  one's  nose  and  the  hollow  of  the 
back. 

On  the  last  cock,  which  was  in  the 
shade  of  an  elder  clump,  the  boy  pil¬ 
lowed  his  bare  head-first  removing  a 
spray  of  Canada  thistle  which  was 
lurking  right  where  it  would  have 
found  his  neck.  Three  gnats  hung  in 
the  air  before  his  eyes,  and  a 
droned  by  overhead.  A  big  grasshop¬ 
per  mounted  an  overalled  knee  and 
“chewed  licorice”  aggravatingly  be¬ 
fore  leaping  out  of  sight.  The  new 
cocks  loomed  ahead  in  a  vista  behind 
which  horizon  and  sky  flashed  and 
faded,  flashed  and  faded,  as  the  eye¬ 
lids  sought  to  shut  out  the  glare. 

When  the  heat  finally  forced  him  to  arise,  the 
boy’s  eves  were  half-blinded  as  he  left  the  shade  to 
get  his*  fork,  which  leaned  on  the  stone  fence,  and— 
Who  says  there  is  no  more  magic? 

Over  the  wall  was  no  longer  the  green,  sloping 
pasture,  but  a  smoothly  paved  half-street  edged 
with  cement  sidewalks  and  tall,  substantial  business 
blocks ! 

“It  must  be  a  lost  city  like  Lost  Orchard,  or  like 
those  cities  in  ‘The  Brushwood  Boy’,”  he  decided 
as  he  studied  the  strange  shop-fronts.  Then  he 
gulped  and  dropped  the  fork.  The  corner  store’s 
awning  proclaimed  it  to  be  an  ice  cream  parlor — and 
several  placards  shouted  “Free  Samples  Today !” 
“This  beats  an  ice  cream  mine  or  a  ginger  beer 
spring !” 

A  shrill  whistle  dragged  his  eyes  to  the  only  per¬ 
son  in  sight.  This  was  a  policeman,  and  he  wore  a 
round  helmet  like  the  Canadian  officers  at  Niagara 
Falls — or  like  the  policeman  in  “The  Brushwood 
Boy.”  He  was  now  gesturing  for  cross-street  traf¬ 
fic,*  so  the  boy  climbed  the  wall  (thereby  dislodging 
a  stone  his  great-grandpa  had  laid  while  the  Sepoy 
revolt  was  raging)  and  scampered  across  the  hot 
macadam  which  gave  to  his  heels.  It  was  cooler 
under  the  awning  and,  wiping  his  sweaty  palms  on 
his  overalls,  he  opened  the  screen  door. 

Inside  were  stools,  shining  faucets  and  glasses 
and  a  whirling  fan  overhead  like  a  propellor — also 
Mr.  Clark  with  his  white  apron  and  gold-rimmed 
spectacles,  asking  “What  will  you  have?”  in  his 
usual  manner.  It  took  practically  no  time  at  all 
to  order,  first  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer  to  be  followed 
by  a  mint  ice  cream  soda,  these  being  the  coolest  re¬ 
freshments  imaginable.  And  how  cool  the  marble 
was  to  the  elbows,  how  cool  the  sweating  stone  bot¬ 
tle  was  to  the  hand,  and  how  cool  the  tart,  foaming 
beverage  to  tongue  and  throat ! 

Later,  as  he  spooned  the  ice  cream,  he  wondered 
mildly  at  his  old  friend’s  appearance  in  such  a 
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strange  place,  and  finally  ventured  to  ask,  and  to  ex¬ 
press  his  gratitude  for  the  free  refreshment. 

“Just  a  little  scheme  for  advertising,”  said  Air. 
Clark  as  the  friendly  wrinkles  deepened  about  his 
eyes,  “Just  a  new  way  to  advertise.  Ha.  ha  ha !” 

“Ha,  ha,  ha  !” 

That  echo  was  Grover’s  voice,  and  it  added :  “Sor¬ 
ry,  old  chap,  but  we  need  your  pillow  to  top  off  the 
load.  Wake  up !” 

Our  hero  sat  erect.  There  he  was  back  in  the 
meadow.  Over  him  towered  the  last  jag  of  hay  and, 
yes,  there  was  Pa  smiling  on  top  of  it.  A  cold  nose 
in  his  right  hand  (where  recently  had  nestled  the 
free  ginger  beer  bottle)  proved  that  Shep  was 
supervising  the  last  jag  of  the  haying  season.  So 
he  got  off  the  cock  and  blinked  his  eyes,  but  could 
see  nothing  over  the  wall  save  the  familiar  pasture 
sloping  to  the  lane  where  the  cows  were  feeding 
barnwards. 

“Ha.  ha,  ha !”  continued  Grover.  “We  didn’t  want 
to  spoil  your  nap  until  it  was  necessary.  Pick  that 
Timothy  out  of  your  neck  and  get  your  hat.  I’ll 
take  the  fork.  And,  say — your  mother  got  back 
from  the  village  with  a  case  of  ginger  beer  from 
Clark’s  and  she  had  me  put  it  in  the  ice  house. 
Want  to  ride  down?  Up  ye  go!  No,  you  go  down 
the  lane,  Shep.  Go  fetch  ’em,  Shep,  go  fetch  ’em  !” 

Shep  watched  the  moving  load  with  eyes  and  ears, 


and  then  went  through  the  bars  into  the  pasture.  It 
was  hot  for  walking,  but  en  route  was  a  certain 
cool  puddle  quite  capable  of  engulfing  a  hot  dog, 
and  much  more  refreshing,  in  his  canine  judgment, 
than  any  ginger  beer  spring  or  ice  cream  mine  in 
creation. 


Problems  of  Overproduction  in  Apples 

Overproduction,  underconsumption  —  these  are 
topics  of  interest  in  nearly  every  industry  in  such 
times  as  these.  In  industry,  particularly,  they  are 
being  experienced  and  widely  discussed.  The  fruit 
industry  is  being  seriously  affected  along  with  the 
field  and  garden  crops. 

In  the  manufacturing  business  reduction  of  output 
and  stimulation  of  the  use  of  the  finished  product 
are  better  understood  and  more  easily  accomplished 
than  in  horticulture.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  tree  fruits  such  as  apples.  Apple-growing  is 
a  long-time  project.  An  orchard  is  planted  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  demand  expected  to  exist  many  years  hence. 
The  extent  of  our  continent  is  so  vast,  the  influence 
of  the  yields  produced  in  foreign  orchards  so  ob¬ 
scure,  the  vagaries  of  climate  from  year  to  year  so 
erratic  that  no  one  can  tell  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  within  50  per  cent  what  the  yield  for  the  sea¬ 
son  will  prove  to  be.  Likewise,  the  influence  of  the 
yields  of  other  fruits  on  the  demand  for  apples  is  so 
great,  and  the  size  and  distribution  of  their  yields 
so  uncertain,  that  the  potential  demand  for  apples 
cannot  be  foretold  with  even  an  approximate  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy. 

The  yield  of  apples  for  the  United  States  as 
shown  in  the  statistical  reports  indicates  an  average 
commercial  crop  of  slightly  in  excess  of  30.000,000 
barrels  or  approximately  100.000.000  bushels.  To 
produce  a  similar  amount  in  any  one  year  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  at  least  one  of  the  main  producing  dis¬ 


tricts  to  have  a  partial  crop  failure  due  to  adverse 
weather  or  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  Occasionally  several  important  districts 
have  crop  failures,  and  an  actual  shortage  follows. 
In  other  years  all  districts  come  through  with  large 
crops  and  a  production  of  such  great  size  results 
that  consumption,  even  though  stimulated  by  low 
prices,  and  even  distribution,  is  inadequate  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  crop  at  cost-paying  prices,  much  less  at 
a  profit  to  the  average  producer. 

It  is  essential  to  the  industry,  and  economically 
sound,  to  have  an  orchard  acreage  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  normal  years  the  average  requirements  of 
our  consumers.  In  maintaining  this  acreage  it  is 
inevitable  that  occasional  years  of  actual  unusable 
surplus  occur. 

The  elimination  of  this  surplus  so  that  it  may  not 
lower  the  prices  of  the  marketable  volume  of  the 
crop,  or,  better  yet,  the  development  of  a  demand 
and  use  for  this  excess  fruit,  are  of  vital  interest 
to  all  apple-growers  and  especially  to  those  who  live 
in  those  sections  where  annual  crops  are  less  cer¬ 
tain  than  in  others.  Unless  and  until  new  outlets 
are  found  for  the  surplus,  it  is  inevitable  that  a 
part  of  a  heavy  crop,  such  as  the  one  in  prospect  for 
this  year,  should  at  some  time  or  place  or  through 
some  planned  or  natural  means  be  withheld  from  or 
rendered  unsuitable  for  consumption.  The  natural 
causes  may  be  insect  or  disease  injury,  wind  or  hail, 
dropping  due  to  late  picking  because  of  a  yield  of 
unwieldy  proportions,  decay  before  shipment  due  to 
lack  of  attractive  terminal  or  f.o.b. 
markets,  decay  due  to  slow  sale  while 
passing  through  clogged  marketing 
channels,  rejection  and  destruction  of 
low-grade  fruit  that  would  be  used  in 
years  of  scarcity,  and  other  causes  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  competition  of  more 
attractive  and  economically  usable  ap¬ 
ples.  This  natural  elimination  of  the 
surplus  is  bound  to  occur  in  spife  of 
our  efforts  to  harvest  and  force  it  on 
an  indifferent  public.  Much  of  this 
fruit  is  unattractive  and  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  value.  Some  fine  fruit,  however, 
goes  to  waste  each  year  of  overproduc¬ 
tion  because  no  attractive  market  can 
be  found.  The  storage  shrinkage  due 
to  holding  fruit  past  its  season  is  al¬ 
ways  large  in  such  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  of  this  fruit 
has  cost  the  grower  or  subsequent  own¬ 
er  actual  money  for  picking,  packing, 
packages,  storage,  transportation,  in¬ 
terest,  labor,  and  what  not.  Its  pres¬ 
ence  statistically  in  storage  and  mar¬ 
ket  reports  also  acts  like  a  gloomy 
cloud  on  the  horizon,  depressing  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  trade  and  the  price  level 
of  the  commodity.  From  this  it  wou’d 
seem  that  the  natural  and  obvious  way 
to  avoid  losses  in  years  of  surplus  ap¬ 
ples  would  be  to  leave  on  the  trees  as 
many  as  possible  of  such  apples  as  can¬ 
not  possibly  find  a  market  that  will 
pay  their  marketing  costs.  In  some 
cases  whole  crops,  because  of  excessive 
insect,  hail  or  drought  damage,  are  of 
very  indifferent  quality,  would  save  the 
owner  money  if  left  untouched  unless 
a  by-product  market  could  be  found 
that  would  more  than  pay  the  cost  of 
handling.  In  others,  certain  trees 
might  be  left  unpicked.  In  many  oth¬ 
ers  such  fruit  as  is  below  grade  in  size, 
color  or  quality,  can  much  more  cheap¬ 
ly  be  left  on  the  tree  when  picking  the 
desirable  fruit  than  to  have  it  gath¬ 
ered  with  the  rest,  requiring  all  the  expense  of  vari¬ 
ous  handling  operations.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
owner  of  such  fruit  should  feel  impelled  to  sell  it 
for  what  it  may  bring  even  though  it  may  net  a 
loss  on  the  amount  its  handling  has  cost. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  cull  fruit  should  be  sold, 
so  as  to  provide  cheap  food  for  the  poor  people  in 
our  cities  who  cannot  buy  anything  else.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  such  apples  often  cost  as  much  per  pound 
for  the  edihle  part  remaing  after  paring  and  trim¬ 
ming  as  larger,  perfect  fruit  which  has  retailed  at 
a  higher  price.  Growers  and  dealers  alike  can  light¬ 
en  the  cold-storage  holdings  by  refusing  to  store 
tree-run  apples  containing  worthless  culls.  Buyers 
can  also  refuse  to  accept  the  cull  fruit  in  a  tree-run 
containing  it.  It  may  seem  futile  for  an  individual 
or  an  association  personally  to  attempt  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  apples  stored  by  eliminating  or  refusing 
to  handle  cull  apples.  Still,  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  growers  and  dealers  who,  unknown  to  each 
other,  do  their  part,  may  result  in  less  pressure  and 
better  prices  on  their  markets,  and  lighter  storage 
holdings  reported,  resulting  in  stiffer  prices  and  a 
better  clean-up  of  the  several  varieties  in  their 
season. 

The  stimulation  of  the  use  of  apples  by  those  who 
use  them  little  or  none  at  all  is  a  more  complex  and 
difficult  field.  Here  again,  however,  the  earnest  ef¬ 
forts  of  all  interested,  exerted  in  any  way  possible 
under  the  various  conditions,  will  collectively  re¬ 
sult  in  the  earlier  movement  of  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  apples,  such  added  movement  being  surely 
reflected  in  better  prices  towards  the  end  of  CL.j 
season  than  would  have  otherwise  obtained. 

The  best  advertisement  possible  is,  of  course,  to 
pack  and  deliver  to  the  retailer  such  attractive  and 
satisfactory  fruit  from  his  point  of  view  that  he 
will  be  enthusiastic  and  push  his  sales  of  apples 
rather  than  other  fruits.  The  existing  marketing 
structure  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  date  and 
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must  he  used  to  the  limit  of  its  ability.  Where  pos¬ 
sible,  personal  contact  between  grower  or  his  rep¬ 
resentative  and  retailer  is  conducive  to  better  dis¬ 
plays  and  sales  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  retailer 
and  the  furnishing  of  more  desirable  fruit  in  each 
case  by  the  grower. 

General  advertising  can  only  be  done  profitably  by 
organizations  having  heavy  production  and  no  local, 
natural  markets.  Their  advertising,  however,  bene¬ 
fits  all  other  growers  in  that  it  increases  the  use  of 
apples,  thus  diminishing  the  amount  in  storage. 

The  past  year  saw  a  new  and  tremendously  ef¬ 
fective  method  of  increasing  the  use  of  apples.  The 
permission  of  the  sale  of  apples  on  the  streets  of 
our  cities  by  the  unemployed  greatly  helped  move 
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the  burdensome  surplus  of  large  apples  which  were 
unfit  for  export  or  ordinary  uses.  Its  success  was 
the  result  of  a  number  of  economic  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  factors.  The  understanding  and  use  of  these 
factors  in  developing  other  marketing  methods  may 
further  help  to  popularize  and  increase  the  use  of 
apples. 

The  first  reason  of  the  instantaneous  success  of 
the  sale  of  “unemployed  apples”  was  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  humanitarian  appeal  caused  by  the  need  of 
those  selling  the  fruit.  The  purchase  of  an  apple 
from  one  of  the  eager  sellers  struck  one  of  the 
strongest,  happiest  chords  of  the  human  heart ;  that 
of  being  of  help  to  some  one  in  need.  Collateral  to 
the  first  factor  was  the  effective  advertising  which 
gratuitously  appeared  in  the  appreciative  news  of 
the  day.  Such  advertising  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
Professional  advertisers  are  jubilant  if  they  can  se¬ 
cure  press  notices  and  news  publicity  which  will  at¬ 
tract  widespread  interest.  It  is  possible  for  any 
grower  to  do  his  or  her  bit  in  advertising  apples  by 
sending  news  letters  to  the  papers  or  periodicals 
which  may  create  or  awaken  interest  in  or  desire 
for  apples.  If  some  agency  of  the  industry  could 
be  a  clearing  house  for  such  contributions  as  are 
worthy  of  circulation  and  supply  them  to  all  the 
leading  papers  of  the  country  the  effect  would  be  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  use  of  apples. 

The  second  cause  of  success  was  the  intense  sales¬ 
manship  used  in  inducing  people  to  buy  apples.  In 
the  conventional  fruit  market  the  apple  is  but  one 
of  many  fruits  the  sale  of  which  brings  profit  to  the 
seller.  His  efforts  are  centered  on  giving  the  buyer 
what  he  or  she  desires,  be  it  apple,  orange  or  pear. 
Our  unemployed  salesmen  were  vitally  interested  in 
the  sale  of  apples,  concentrated  on  them  and  helped 
to  arouse  the  desire  for  an  apple  rather  than  an¬ 
other  fruit  in  the  appetite  of  the  passer-by.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  apple-grower  to  see  that  his  as 
well  as  other  apples  are  retailed  by  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  sale  of  apples  rather  than  other 
fruits. 

The  third  reason  for  the  success  of  our  street  ap¬ 
ple  vendors  was  their  conspicuous,  convenient  pres¬ 
ence  where  their  potential  customers  could  not  help 
seeing  them.  Our  thoughtless  and  absent-minded 
public  often  buys  by  the  eye  rather  than  because  of 
premeditated  plan,  though,  still,  a  habit  is  often 
formed  if  a  convenient  and  a  continuous  source  of 
supply  are  available  for  its  gratification. 

A  fourth  cause  of  the  success  of  this  method  of 
sales  is  the  quickness  with  which  each  package  of 
fruit  is  sold,  each  day's  supply  being  completely 
disposed  of,  if  possible,  and  the  resulting  freshness 
and  sprightly,  untainted  flavor  of  the  apples.  In 
the  usual  course  of  sale  a  reserve  supply  of  fruit  is 
kept  in  a  warm  place  along  with  sundry  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  odoriferous  things.  The  apples 
bought  in  the  average  store  are  taken  home  where 
they  often  remain  in  a  high  temperature  or  if  in  the 
ice  box,  where  they  should  be  kept,  subjected  to 
diverting  odors.  Consequently,  the  crisp  juiciness 
and  sparkling,  pristine  flavor  are  disappointingly 
lacking.  Continued  regular  use  of  apples  under 
these  conditions  is  often  due  to  conscience  prompted 
by  health  advice,  or  loyalty  to  memories  of  apples 
devoured  in  childhood.  With  the  breakdown  of  the 
conventional  fear  of  being  seen  eating  an  apple  on 
the  street  or  in  public  places,  the  unknown  cool 
lusciousness  of  an  apple  fresh  from  cold  storage  left 
an  instinctive,  compelling  urge  to  try  another  when 
next  passing  the  fresh-air  counter  of  the  impromptu 
apple  merchant. 

A  fifth  aid  in  the  sale  of  apples  was  the  moderate 
price  charged  for  big  red  or  yellow  apples.  Never 
before  has  the  public  been  able  to  buy  such  fine  ap¬ 
ples  at  such  low  prices.  The  average  fruit-stand 
or  store,  with  high  overhead  and  slow  sales,  must 
needs  ask  a  high  price  unless  they  handle  a  sufficient 
volume  so  as  to  move  their  stock  quickly  and  avoid 
costly  shrinkage.  Apples  having  moderate  bruises 
or  injuries  which  are  salable  the  day  they  come 
from  storage  become  unfit  for  sale  in  a  day  or  so 
in  a  warm  place.  Stores  having  cool  storage  space 
or  refrigerators  for  reserve  stock  can  avoid  much  of 
this  loss  and  can  afford  to  sell  closer  than  those 
lacking  this  equipment.  The  retailer  who  does  not 


lower  his  price  to  correspond  to  the  lower  costs  of 
bumper  crop  years  is  hindering  instead  of  helping 
to  move  a  larger  volume  of  apples.  If  this  tendency 
persists  in  any  parts  of  our  markets  growers  should 
see  to  it  that  the  public  has  an  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  apples  in  such  neighborhoods  at  prices  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  wholesale  price  level. 

Organized  advertising  of  apples  by  sections  is  of 
value  to  the  growers  of  these  sections  as  well  as  to 
all  others.  Market  prices  are  controlled  by  the 
theoretical  or  probable  rate  of  consumption  by  the 
public  of  the  visible  or  expected  supplies.  If  the 
trade  has  confidence  that  the  supply  of  each  variety 
will  be  used  up  in  its  proper  season  at  a  certain 
price  level  he  can  confidently  secure  his  supplies  on 
that  basis. 

If  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  apple  industry  will  do  his  utmost  to  keep  un¬ 
profitable  fruit  off  the  market,  and  to  interest  oth¬ 
ers  in  the  use  of  apples,  it  should  be  possible  to 
eliminate  or  consume  the  surplus,  which  is  but  a 
moderate  percentage  of  our  normal  consumptive  de¬ 
mand.  E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 


Fruit-growers’  Field  Day  at  the  Trexler 

Orchards 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  any  of  the  so-called 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  people  set  out  to  do  anything, 
they  see  that  it  is  properly  done.  The  recent  fruit¬ 
growers’  field  day,  sponsored  by  the  Lehigh  County 
Horticultural  Society,  and  held  at  the  Trexler  Or¬ 
chards,  Allentown,  Pa.,  July  28-29,  is  no  exception. 
Nothing  quite  like  this  had  been  attempted  before  in 
this  State  by  any  of  the  county  fruit-growers’  so¬ 
cieties,  so  that  it  was  an  experiment  in  a  way,  but 
nevertheless,  a  successful  one,  if  the  attendance  and 
interest  shown  are  any  standards  for  judgment. 

The  purposes  of  the  field  day  were  several.  Mod¬ 
ern  machinery  and  methods  used  in  fruit-growing 
were  demonstrated  with  an  opportunity  for  every¬ 
one  present  to  ask  questions  about  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  problems.  The  tractor  and  implement  men 
were  each  given  a  chance  to  show  the  spectators 
just  how  their  own,  machines  excelled  those  of  their 
competitors.  Extension  specialists  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  explained  and  demonstrated 
new  and  approved  practices  in  fruit-growing.  Form- 
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al  speech-making  was  kept  down  to  the  necessary 
minimum  required  by  such  a  meeting. 

The  event  had  been  given  considerable  publicity 
and  how  the  people  from  all  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
did  turn  out !  On  July  28,  when  more  than  1.000 
persons  attended  the  meetings,  county  tours  from 
Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Ches¬ 
ter,  Carbon,  Lebanon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne  and 
Berks  counties,  brought  large  numbers  of  visitors 
in  their  automobiles.  On  July  29,  York,  Lancaster, 
Susquehanna,  Schuylkill  and  Northampton  counties, 
sent  a  large  number  to  see  the  program,  which  was 
practically  the  same  for  both  days.  The  total  at¬ 
tendance  must  have  been  over  2.000. 

Each  day  was  arranged  as  follows :  The  morning 
was  spent  in  sightseeing  through  the  orchards,  poul¬ 
try  plant  and  game  park  of  the  Trexler  Orchards, 
one  of  the  show  places  of  Lehigh  County,  owned  by 
General  Harry  C.  Trexler,  of  Allentown.  The  Trex¬ 
ler  Orchards  are  laid  out  in  the  excellent  fruit 
country  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  which  is  typical¬ 
ly  very  hilly  and  rolling,  yet  ideally  adapted  for 
fruit-growing.  From  the  summit  of  one  rise,  it  is 
often  possible  to  see  at  least  half  a  dozen  similar 
hills  round  about.  On  such  a  site  is  situated  the 
Trexler  Orchards  of  1,G00  acres  of  fruit,  including 
grapes,  cherries  and  nuts,  as  well  as  apples  and 
peaches.  The  White  Leghorn  laying  flock  of  6,000 
birds  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  State.  In  the 
3,000-acre  game  park  are  herds  of  150  buffalo,  75 
elk  and  300  deer.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  cover 
quite  a  large  area  to  see  all  this,  the  visitors  were 
taken  through  the  grounds  in  successive  groups  of 
cars  with  competent  guides  to  explain  the  layout 
and  to  answer  questions.  C.  S.  Bitner,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  demonstrated  proper  peach 
thinning  and  cultural  methods  to  each  group.  The 
remainder  of  the  morning  for  any  particular  person 
was  spent  in  going  among  the  commercial  demon¬ 
strations  and  exhibits  of  machinery,  spray  mate¬ 
rials,  picking  and  packing  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  the  like.  Of  course,  there  was  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  renew  old  acquaintances  and  to  make  new 
ones  in  the  fruit-growing  fraternity. 

Lunch  could  be  purchased  from  a  firemen’s  benefit 
stand  on  the  grounds,  although  the  old-fashioned 
family  picnic  basket  was  perhaps  the  most  popular 
method  of  staving  off  hunger.  The  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  picnic  lunch  would  be  called  a  large  dinner 
by  outsiders ;  the  writer  marveled  at  the  enormous 
amount  of  contents  which  one  medium-sized  basket 
disgorged  but  which  was  not  too  much  for  the 
healthy  appetites  waiting  for  them. 

At  1 :00  the  one-hour  speaking  programs  were  be¬ 


gun  ;  with  one  exception,  this  was  the  same  both 
days.  Chairman  B.  M.  Ivleppinger  of  Ilosensack,  a 
well-known  fruit-grower,  introduced  P.  S.  Fenster- 
maeher,  superintendent  of  the  Trexler  Farms,  who 
delivered  a  short  address  of  welcome  to  the  visiting 
growers,  expressing  the  regret  of  General  Trexler 
at  his  inability  to  be  present  and  describing  the 
growth  of  the  Trexler  Orchards  from  their  begin¬ 
ning  in  1904  to  their  present  numbers  of  about  60,000 
trees,  16.000  peach,  about  the  same  number  apple, 
and  the  remainder  cherry,  plum  and  pear  trees.  The 
following  speaker  on  Tuesday  was  C.  It.  Swinson, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  gave  some  in¬ 
teresting  figures  in  presenting  his  topic,  “Relation¬ 
ship  of  Orchard  Practices  to  Profitable  Fruit-grow¬ 
ing,”  production  and  marketing  costs  of  apple-grow¬ 
ing.  The  Wednesday  speaker  for  the  same  hour  was 
J.  M.  Fry,  professor  of  agricultural  extension,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  who  gave  the  results  of  his 
intensive  study  of  the  economic  conditions  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fruit-growing,  explaining  the  shift  from  the 
home  orchard  to  the  commercial  orchard. 

Following  the  talks  the  program  for  each  day  was 
identical.  II.  S.  Kirby,  of  State  College,  personally 
conducted  spraying  demonstrations  adjoining  the 
packing  house,  showing  the  proper  method  of  using 
the  different  types  of  rods  and  guns,  from  the  sin¬ 
gle  gun  to  the  large-capacity  eight-nozzle  “broom” 
type  of  rod.  Dr.  Kirby  has  made  an  extensive  study 
of  spray  rods  and  guns ;  his  demonstration  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  interest  by  the  large  “gallery.”  Follow¬ 
ing  Kirby,  a  five-minute  demonstration  of  tractor 
and  spray  equipment  by  each  exhibitor  was  made. 
The  best  parts  of  this  were  the  actual  pulling  tests 
informally  staged  by  the  various  tractor  represen¬ 
tatives.  A  large  orchard  subsoiling  chisel  plow 
furnished  the  load,  while  the  tractors  of  equal  class 
took  turns  in  pulling  it  with  the  chisel  set  at  differ¬ 
ent  depths.  All  took  it  downhill,  but  going  back  up 
the  steep  grade — there’s  the  rub ! 

_  Those  interested  in  grapes,  cherries,  nut-growing, 
cider  and  apple-butter  making,  were  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  these  and  to  ask  questions  concern¬ 
ing  their  culture  or  manufacture.  The  Trexler  stor¬ 
ages  for  fruit,  both  cold  and  common,  were  available 
for  the  visitors,  as  well  as  the  large  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  which  carries  on  a  large  business  in  fruits,  po¬ 
tatoes,  eggs  and  other  Trexler  products. 

Reflecting  back  on  the  field  day,  it  must  be  called 
a  great  success.  President  J.  Eric  Linde  and  Sec¬ 
retary  A.  L.  Hacker,  of  the  Lehigh  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  as  well  as  their  committees,  deserve  much 
credit  for  staging  such  well-planned  programs  of 
real  value  to  the  fruit-growers  of  Pennsylvania. 

R.  ir.  SUDDS. 


Washington  Crossing,  Pa. 

O.  B.  Griffin’s  account  of  his  canoe  trip  through 
the  Maine  lakes  and  rivers,  his  reference  to  the  two 
boys,  one  who  saw  and  the  other  who  did  not  see 
the  things  of  interest  along  the  same  route,  together 
with  the  editorial  comment,  brought  to  mind  how 
two  alert  and  wideawake  persons  can  pass  over  the 
same  route  and  yet  get  such  different  impressions. 

In  an  article  on  the  editorial  page  of  The  It.  N.-Y.. 
about  the  time  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Delaware,  the  late  Mr.  Collingwood  spoke 
of  the  country  around  Washington  Crossing,  Pa.,  as 
dull  and  uninteresting.  Another  man,  who  often 
visits  at  Washington  Crossing,  took  a  trip  through 
Massachusetts,  a  favorite  section,  often  written  of 
by  Mr.  Collingwood,  and  came  back  disappointed, 
thinking  there  were  no  comparison  between  the 
beauties  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  Both 
men  had  seen  much  of  the  country,  and  their  opin¬ 
ions  were  worthy  of  consideration,  yet  such  a  differ¬ 
ence. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  think  of  Washington  Crossing 
as  uninteresting.  It  is  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  a 
beautiful  State  park  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  a 
fine  road  along  each  side  of  the  river,  and  a  pictur¬ 
esque  canal  with  shady  green  banks  a  little  distance 
in  from  the  river  in  each  State.  Many  buildings  of 
Washington’s  time  are  still  along  the  river. 

The  hills  and  quarries  can  be  seen  in  the  distance 
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a  few  miles  above  the  ridge.  In  Pennsylvania  those 
hills  have  historic  interest  for  at  their  base  are  the 
houses  where  Washington  and  other  American  gen¬ 
erals  had  their  headquarters. 

Down  the  Delaware  is  Trenton,  where,  after 
crossing  the  river,  the  Battle  of  Trenton  was  fought. 
Still  farther  down  is  Penns  Manor,  and  a  few  miles 
inland  is  William  Penn’s  new  town  (Newtown). 
Within  an  hour’s  drive  is  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  two  hours’  drive  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
New  York. 

Some  of  the  finest  farm  land  of  the  East  is  with¬ 
in  a  few  miles  of  Washington  Crossing,  and  the 
farmers  there  are  following  the  advice  of  The  It. 
N.-Y.  and  are  doing  it  themselves,  not  waiting  for 
outside  help.  There  are  co-operative  buying  and 
selling  organizations,  also  independent  buyers  who 
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Notice  oi  Hearing  for  the  Promulgation 
of  Standards  and  Grades  for  Apples 
for  the  State  of  New  York 

Changes  in  the  U.  S.  Standards  for  apples 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
necessitate  the  promulgation  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  of  new  grades 
for  apples  to  make  t lie  New  York  State  grades 
in  accord  with  the  Federal  grades. 

Preliminary  to  such  promulgation,  a  hearing 
is  hereby  called  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  in  accordance  with  Sec¬ 
tion  158  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law, 
to  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets.  20th  floor.  State  Of¬ 
fice  Building,  on  Tuesday,  August  25,  1931,  at 
1  :30  P.  M.  standard  time. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  WHEAT-  $ BUSH EL R 

DIBBLE’S  HONOR  WHEAT— The  best  White  Wheat. 
DIBBLE’S  FORWARD  WHEAT  —  The  best  Red 
Wheat.  Yielding  from  40  to  over  50  bushels  per 
acre  on  our  own  farms. 

DIBBLE’S  RUSSIAN  ROSEN  RYE — $1  per  bushel. 
COMMON  RYE— For  cover  crop,  75c  per  bushel. 

D.  B.  NEW  CROP  TIMOTHY  SEED— Above  99.50 
pure.  $3.00  per  bushel. 

ALFALFA.  CLOVERS.  GRASS  SEEDS,  VETCH,  etc. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Circular,  Price  List,  and  Samples — FREE. 
Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  $6.00.  Grimm  Alfalfa 
$8.00,  White  Sweet  Clover  $3.00.  All  60-lb. 
bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  satisfied. 

GEORGE  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas 
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For  Rea!  Garden  Help  Now 

A  choice  selection  of  bulbs, 
roots,  etc.,  to  plant  this  Fall 
\for  pretty  flower  beds  in  early 
-'Spring  and  potted  plants  this 
■Winter. 

Plant  Some  This  Fall 

Hyacinths, Tulips,  Crocus,  Daffo¬ 
dils,  Peonies,  etc.  Many  Special 
offers.  Write  today  for  Maules  Bulb 
Book,  Free.  WM.  HENRY  MftULE,  364  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


VARIETIES  HARDY  IRIS, 

gorgeous  colors,  ineludiiig,£>jjmi-  T.  1 
nole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red, 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only . . . .  * 

Six  orders  postpaid  only  $5.00. 

Buy  Beauty’s  Best  Bloom  Bargain.  Valu¬ 
able  booklet  free. 

A.  It.  Katkamier  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


NORTH  AMERICAN 

Ferns  and  Wildflowers 

Over  300  varieties  of  native  plants  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  We  grow  Arbutus,  Fringed  Gentian, 
Lady  slippers  and  other  rare  varieties. 

Visitors  welcome—  Catalog  free 
GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vt. 

nrnr  &1UI  k  f  for  summer  and  fall 

K ELltklfllB AL  Delphiniums,  Phlox,  Oriental 
Poppies,  Lupines,  and  261  others. 
Will  live  outdoors  in  Winter  and 
bloom  next  Summer.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES 
MPTON  BAYS  NEW  YORK 


FLOWER 
PLANTS , 


Peony  Values 


E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Aug., Sept,  and  Fall  delivery 

The  leading  standard 
and  everbearing  varieties. 
Also  “Howard’s  Supreme” 
and  Jupiter,  the  two  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  “Strawberry 
'  World.”  Quality  plants  and 
prompt  shipment. 

New  lower  prices  on  request 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY 

n|  A  MTC  for  August  and  Fall;  Layer  Straw- 
I  1  D  berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Aspara¬ 

gus  Plants  for  September  and  Fall.  Catalogue  free. 

II A  It  It  Y  L.  SQUIIJES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-orown  Howard  17.  Sample  or  Dunlap 

$1.25  per  25— $1.50  per  100— $37.50  per  1000 

GEORGE  I).  AIKEN  Box  >1  Putney,  Vt. 

Howard  17  strawberry  Plants 

Just  fine  to  set  now  for  a  crop  of  fruit  next  season. 
All  plants  from  New  Runners. 

12  plants  75c — 25-$1.25 — 50-$2.25 — 100-$4.00 
JAS.  M.  BRITTON  Chepachet,  R.  I. 

Strawberry  Plants 

years.  $1  per  100.  $4  per  500,  $?  per  1000,  postpaid. 

HUFF  BROTHERS  -  Burnham,  Maine 

The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


take  any  farm  product  right  from  the 
door.  It  is  also  possible  to  have  about 
everything  needed  delivered  from  nearby 
towns.  One  of  the  nearby  schools  fur¬ 
nished  the  runner-up  to  the  national 
spelling  champion  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  valedictorian  of  a  town  high  school 
last  year  was  a  girl  from  our  local  coun¬ 
try  school. 

While  Washington  Crossing  cannot  of¬ 
fer  woods  and  lakes  as  Maine  does,  it  has 
its  attractions  that  draw  thousands  of 
cars  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
every  year.  Charles  m.  randaxl. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Bank  Suit.  —  Joseph  A.  Broderick, 
New  York  State  Superintendent  of 
Banks,  iiled  suit  last  week  against  the 
40  directors  of  the  Bank  of  United 
States  for  $60,000,000.  The  complaint 
charges  that  the  directors  approved  trans¬ 
actions  intended  to  benefit  themselves, 
personally,  at  the  expense  of  the  bank ; 
that  they  voted  dividends  which  had  not 
been  earned,  and  violated  the  law  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  support  the  price  of  its  stock 
through  affiliated  corporations.  It  also 
charged  that  the  bookkeeping  of  the 
bank  was  deliberately  devised  to  cover  up 
the  condition  of  the  bank  and  to  deceive 
the  Banking  Department  of  the  State,  its 
auditors  and  the  superintendent.  It  is 
not  supposed  that  anything  like  the  full 
amount  of  the  claim  can  be  realized. 
Some  of  the  directors  are  wealthy.  Some 
are  now  of  doubtful  responsibility,  and 
others  are  said  to  be  bankrupt.  In  some 
quarters  it  was  estimated  that  $5,000,- 
000  is  the  expected  maximum  that  may 
be  recovered,  which  would  fall  far  short 
of  the  estimated  deficit. 

Deportation.  —  In  a  report  to  the 
President  the  Wickersham  Commission 
r.,-rerely  criticized  our  system  for  depor¬ 
tations  under  immigration  laws.  The  re¬ 
port  justified  deportation  as  a  means  of 
protection,  but  characterized  procedure 
in  many  cases  as  tyrannic  and  oppres¬ 
sive.  It  cited  cases  where  men  of  for¬ 
eign  birth,  after  marrying  an  American 
woman,  were  deported  leaving  wife  and 
family  unprotected.  During  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  immigration  regulations  the  com¬ 
mission  said  the  authorities  of  the  Labor 
Department  had  been  allowed  to  become 
detectives,  prosecutors  and  judges,  three 
functions  which  we  have  never  found  it 
safe  to  vest  in  any  one  individual.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  board  of  alien  appeals  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  hear  complaints,  take  evi¬ 
dence  and  to  administer  the  law  in  a 
spirit  consistent  with  our  general  con¬ 
ceptions  of  human  rights. 

Gold.  —  The  present  information  is 
that  Argentina  will  ship  $50,000,000  in 
gold  to  New  York  to  pay  a  loan  of  this 
amount  due  October  1.  This  was  an  old 
loan  renewed  last  year  at  5  per  cent  in¬ 
terest.  The  Argentina  paper  unit  is  the 
peso,  par  at  42.45  cents.  Just  now  in 
New  York  exchange  is  down  to  around 
38  cents.  In  this  situation  the  loan  can¬ 
not  be  renewed  at  a  price  the  Argentina 
government  is  willing  to  pay.  This  ship¬ 
ment  promises  to  increase  our  gold  hold¬ 
ings  beyond  one-lialf  of  the  world  gold 
supply. 

Compulsory  Employment. — At  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  unemployed  men  who  refuse 
labor  offered  them  by  the  city  and  who 
then  apply  to  the  city  for  charity  will  be 
arrested  and  charged  with  non-support, 
William  J.  Ryan,  superintendent  of  the 
Public  "Welfare  Department,  announced 
August  5.  The  action  followed  reports 
the  unemployed  had  in  some  eases  re¬ 
fused  plain  work  offered  them.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Ryan  said  the  city  wished  to  help 
the  unemployed  retain  their  self-respect 
as  wage  earners  and  prevent  their  classi¬ 
fication  as  paupers. 

Canadian  Water  Power.  —  Reports 
from  Winnipeg  state  that  plans  for  the 
investment  of  $30,000,000  in  water  power 
development  and  in  the  construction  of 
pulp  and  paper  mills  and  a  railway  line 
from  Gypsumville  to  the  railway  of 
Churchill  are  under  discussion  between 
the  Manitoba  government  and  Chicago 
financiers.  The  plan  would  involve  the 
development  of  a  large  power  plant  _  on 
the  Dauphin  River  or  at  Grand  Rapids, 
the  construction  of  pulp  and  paper  mills 
in  the  interlake  area  north  of  Gypsum¬ 
ville  and  the  building  of  a  railroad  to 
link  Winnipeg  with  Churchill.  The  rail¬ 
way  would  tap  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway 
north  of  Grand  Rapids  at  the  northwest 
end  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Crossing  Fatality.  —  Four  children 
and  three  adults  were  killed  Aug  6  when 
their  automobile  was  struck  by  a  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  passenger  train  at 
Brautt,  Ind.  The  dead  are  Joseph  San- 
neman,  45  years  old  ;  his  wife,  Catherine, 
42;  their  son,  Anthony,  6:  Mrs.  Jose¬ 
phine  Vieke,  42 ;  her  daughter,  Lucille 
Vieke.  5.  and  the  son  and  a  daughter  of 
a  neighbor  of  the  Sannemans.  Hilda 
Deem,  3,  and  Steele  Deem,  6.  Mr.  San- 
neman,  a  farmer  near  Vincennes,  and  his 
wife  invited  Mrs.  Vieke  and  the  children 
to  go  for  a  ride.  Apparently  he  failed  to 
look  along  the  tracks  as  he  drove  on  the 
crossing,  which  is  on  a  prairie  that  per¬ 
mits  a  long  view. 

Volcanic  Activity  in  Mexico. — Ten 
persons  were  buried  under  tons  of  dirt 
when  Mount  Tlanapa,  heretofore  con¬ 
sidered  a  dead  volcano,  vioh’htly  erupted 
Aug.  6,  hurling  streams  of  water  and 
mud  on  houses  at  its  base.  It  is  near 
Coscomatepec,  Vera  Cruz.  The  eruption 


was  preceded  by  underground  rumblings 
and  the  opening  of  a  great  fissure  near 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  Reports  from 
San  Luis  Potosi  said  relief  supplies  had 
been  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Villa 
Guerrero,  who  took  refuge  in  the  hills  fol¬ 
lowing  inundation  of  the  town  by  an  over¬ 
flow  of  the  Tamuin  River.  The  reports 
said  the  flood  nearly  destroyed  the  town, 
almost  all  of  its  adobe  buildings  having 
collapsed. 

Railroad  Centennial, — The  centen¬ 
nial  of  the  successful  operation  of  the 
first  passenger  train  in  the  United  States 
passed  unheralded  Aug.  9.  It  was  on 
Aug.  9,  1831,  that  the  De  Witt  Clinton 
pulled  out  of  Albany  for  the  first  run  on 
the  17-mile  journey  to  Schenectady.  The 
De  Witt  Clinton  locomotive,  built  at  the 
West  Point  foundry,  showered  the  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  coach  with  sparks  on  its 
first  trip.  The  clothing  of  some  of  the 
passengers  caught  fire.  The  jolting  to¬ 
gether  of  the  cars  caused  so  much  incon¬ 
venience  that  the  passengers  finally  got 
off  at  one  of  the  frequent  stops,  tore  out 
fence  rails  and  wedged  them  between  the 
cars  as  bumpers.  Model  of  the  locomotive 
is  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  in  New 
York.  Plans  are  being  made  for  a  cele¬ 
bration  at  Schenectady  in  September. 

A  Jefferson  Deed.  —  A  faded  parch¬ 
ment  signed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison,  deeding  1,000  acres  in 
Ohio  to  a  Revolutionary  soldier  for 
“military  services  of  merit,'’  fell  from  be¬ 
tween  the  pages  of  an  old  magazine  and 
into  the  hands  of  a  surprised  book  collec¬ 
tor  at  Washington  recently.  The  land 
grant  was  dated  April  25,  1803,  and  de¬ 
clared  authentic  by  Congressional  Li¬ 
brary  authorities.  Further  investigation 
will  be  required  to  locate  the  1.000  acres 
described  in  the  document,  but  the  area 
was  fixed  tentatively  as  lying  between 
the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  Rivers  in 
what  was  once  the  Virginia  Military 
Tract,  now  Ohio.  The  land  grant  was 
made  to  “Captain  Larkin  Smith”  be¬ 
cause  of  meritorious  services  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War. 

Loans  to  Raisin  Growers. — Loans  of 
about  $4,000,000  were  authorized  for 
California  raisin  growers  Aug.  8  by  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  indicated  that  the  Grape  Control 
Board  of  that  State  will  not  ask  for 
further  loans  immediately.  The  board  an¬ 
nounced  that  funds  would  be  advanced  to 
the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  and  the 
California  Raisin  Pool,  and  although  no 
amounts  were  mentioned,  it  was  learned 
that  the  first  loan  would  amount  to  about 
$625,000  and  the  other  to  between  $3,- 
250,000  and  $3,500,000. 

Drought  Railroad  Rates. — The  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  Railroad  Aug.  11  applied  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
permission  to  establish  emergency  drought 
freight  rates  on  livestock  from  Nevada 
to  point£  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  Colorado  and  return.  The  ap¬ 
plication  said  the  drought  made  neces¬ 
sary  the  moving  of  livestock  to  places 
where  feed  is  more  plentiful.  The  re¬ 
quest  is  being  held  by  the  commission 
pending  reply  of  the  railroad  company  to 
questions  regarding  rates  now  in  effect. 

Debt  Moratorium. — The  new  Hoover 
plan  for  the  suspension  of  inter-govern¬ 
mental  payments  for  one  year  from  July 
1  was  signed  Aug.  11  in  London.  The 
committee  of  experts  appointed  by  the 
governments  of  Belgium.  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan,  whose  meetings  have 
been  attended  by  a  represetative  of  the 
United  States,  reached  agreement  on 
that  date  at  the  British  Treasury.  The 
formal  protocol  to  give  effect  to  the  ex¬ 
perts’  recommendations  was  signed  at 
the  Foreign  Office  on  behalf  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  mentioned.  The  governments 
of  Australia,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Greece,  India,  New  Zealand,  Portugal, 
Poland,  Rumania  and  South  Africa,  also 
agreed  ttf'  the  recommendations.  The 
protocol  provides  that  reparation  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  the  new  plan  and  also 
interallied  debts  due  to  France,  Italy 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  which  have 
been  suspended  during  the  “Hoover  year.” 
shall  be  repaid  in  10  annual  installments 
beginning  July  1,  1933.  Interest  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  3  per  cent  is  to  begin 
July  1,  1933.  The  repayment  of  the  an¬ 
nuities  and  the  loans  to  the  German  Rail¬ 
way  Company  through  the  World  Bank 
are"  made  obligations  involving  no  option 
of  postponement. 


Ohio  Potato  Day 

Potato  Day  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  is  _  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Department  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  for  Thursday,  August  20.  A  series 
of  experiments  on  seed  potatoes  from 
different  sources,  fertilizers,  and  rota¬ 
tions,  and  on  the  control  of  insects  and 
diseases  will  be  seen  by  visitors.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  tour  through  the  plots 
will  take  two  hours  or  more. 

Ohio  potato  growers  who  are  seeking 
a  smooth-skin,  late  variety  to  replace 
the  Russet  Rural  will  be  interested  in  the 
excellent  showing  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  the  White  Rural,  and  a  new,  late 
strain  of  Irish  Cobbler. 

The  most  extensive  work  at  present 
is  with  fertilizers  and  liming.  Sub¬ 
soiling  is  being  tested  for  the  second 
year.  Non-legumes,  as  well  as  several 
legumes,  are  being  compared  as  green 
manures  for  potatoes.  New  work  has 
been  started  this  year  on  the  control  of 
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the  flea  beetle.  Spraying  experiments 
are  being  continued. 

In  the  past  the  potato  plots  have  been 
labeled  for  inspection  on  Orchard  Day, 
but,  in  view  of  the  increased  interest  in 
potatoes,  this  year  a  special  Potato  Day 
has  been  set  for  August  20,  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  Orchard  Day. 


Cumberland-Shenandoah 
Valley  Fruit  Tour 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  make  a  fruit  tour  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15-17,  through  the  fruit  section 
in  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia 
and  Virginia.  Orchards  and  packing 
houses  will  be  visited  at  Waynesboro. 
Pa.,  Mt.  Jackson  and  Berryville,  Ya.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  meals  and 
lodging  for  the  entire  trip  should  not  be 
over  $10.  The  total  distance  from  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.  and  return,  will  be  about  500 
miles. 

The  committee  would  like  to  know  as 
soon  as  possible  the  approximate  number 
of  members  interested  in  going  on  the 
tour.  They  would  also  like  to  know  if 
you  prefer  to  travel  by  bus  or  go  in  your 
own,  or  a  friend’s  ear.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  cost  by  bus  will  be  between  $10  and 
$12.  Please  let  the  secretary  know  as 
soon  as  possible,  if  you  are  interested  in 
this  tour  and  how  many  there  might  be 
in  your  party.  Arthur  j.  farley, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Secretary. 


Ants  on  Peonies 

Ants  are  attacking  my  peonies.  Are 
they  likely  to  do  much  damage?  How 
can  I  control  them?  j.  p. 

New  York. 

The  ants  are  not  really  attacking  the 
peonies,  though  they  may  do  harm,  either 
by  carrying  disease,  or  by  colonizing 
plant  lice.  Ants  are  often  attracted  to 
peonies  while  the  flower  buds  are  form¬ 
ing,  because  a  sweetish  sap  sometimes 
exudes  at  the  base  of  the  buds.  The  ants 
are  very  fond  of  this,  and  swarm  over 
the  plant.  Their  habit  of  moving  plant 
lice  about  and  colonizing  them  upon 
plants,  is  often  noticeable,  but  the  ma¬ 
ture  peony  does  not  invite  aphis  attack, 
and  we  may  usually  find  the  sweetish 
juice  exuding  at  the  base  of  flower  buds 
the  attraction.  The  ants  are  controlled 
by  destroying  the  main  colony.  After  lo¬ 
cating  the  hill,  make  an  opening  in  the 
top  with  a  one-ineh  rod  or  similar  in¬ 
strument,  and  into  the  opening  pour  two 
tablespoons  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Close 
the  hole  with  a  clod  of  dirt.  A  large  ant¬ 
hill  should  have  the  chemical  applied  in 
several  holes.  The  fumes  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  are  heavier  than  air,  and  sink  down 
through  the  galleries  of  the  nest.  Bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon  is  as  inflammable  and 
explosive  as  gasoline,  and  must  be  han¬ 
dled  with  the  same  care.  Cyanogas  will 
also  kill  the  ant  colony  in  their  nest. 


Westchester  and  Fairfield  Flower  Show 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Flower  Show  of 
the  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  will  be  held  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Building,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  23-24-25.  Wm.  G.  Ellis,  Flower 
Show,  Secretary,  61  Grant  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 
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BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  II. 

“Is  Bill  Kane  pathmaster  this  year?” 
asked  Mrs.  Wood  of  her  husband  one 
day  in  Spring. 

“Yes,”  said  Frank  Wood.  “I  suppose 
he  will  want  all  the  work  done  on  his 
road  as  usual,  but  he  won't  get  it  all  if 
I  can  help  it.  He  has  had  enough  work 
done  there  for  a  while.” 

For  those  who  do  not  recall  the  day 
when  the  pathmaster  held  sway  a  little 


loud  talk?  I  wonder  if  those  men  over 
in  the  gravel  pit  are  fighting,”  she  cried. 
“Just  listen.” 

“Oh,  that  is  Frank  Wood  and  Bill 
Kane  having  their  annual  dispute  over 
where  the  road  work  is  going  to  be  done,” 
said  Mr.  Tree.  “I  heard  Frank  telling 
the  other  day  that  he  was  going  to  get 
ahead  of  Bill  this  year.  Frank  will  have 
several  more  days  to  work  than  Bill  since 
be  bought  that  other  piece  of  land  and 
he  says  he  Avill  draw  the  gravel  wherever 
he  likes  those  days.  Bill  won’t  be  there, 
for  though  he  likes  to  be  the  boss,  he 
wouldn’t  put  in  an  hour  he  wasn't  paid 
for.  I  rather  think  Frank  will  come  out 
ahead,”  the  old  tree  chuckled. 

As  the  years  passed  on  the  method  of 
road  building  changed  and  a  road  super¬ 
intendent  was  elected  by  the  people  to 
have  charge  of  the  roads  of  the  town.  A 
stone  crusher  and  a  huge  roller  went 
puffing  by  one  day  and  were  set  up  on 
the  hill  near  our  two  old  trees.  Stone 
walls  and  stone  piles  from  the  fields  were 
fed  into  the  jaws  of  the  machine  which 
crushed  them  into  fine  stone  to  be  put  on 
the  roads  in  the  place  of  gravel.  The 
big  roller  went  up  and  down,  up  and 
down  the  road,  pressing  the  stone  into 
the  road  bed.  There  was  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  among  the  farmers.  “That  road  will 
last  for  years,”  they  said.  “The  town 


Some  Years  Ago 


The  First  Automobile 


The  Latest  Model 


explanation  may  be  necessary.  Each 
farm  and  its  owner  were  taxed  a  certain 
amount  for  road-building  and  they  were 
allowed  to  do  the  work  themselves.  A 
man  was  paid  so  much  a  day,  a  man  and 
a  team  and  wagon  so  much  and  they 
worked  until  their  tax  was  paid.  In  each 
district  a  man  was  appointed  to  direct 
the  work  called  the  pathmaster.  It  was 
his  right  to  say  where  the  work  should 
be  done  and  was  a  privilege  abused  by 
some. 

Bill  Kane  lived  just  across  the  field 
from  where  the  two  old  trees  stood  on 
the  hill.  Bill  liked  to  be  pathmaster. 
Each  year  he  had  the  men  draw  gravel 
and  put  it  on  the  road  which  ran  past 
his  house.  One  morning  Mrs.  Tree 
quivered  with  excitement.  “What  is  that 


will  build  a  few  miles  each  year,  and  in 
time  the  roads  will  all  be  improved.” 

Travel  in  those  days  was  largely  with 
a  horse  and  wagon  and  the  stone  roads 
were  very  good  for  that.  There  was  no 
mud  to  wade  through  as  there  had  been 
on  the  old  dirt  roads.  Then  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  came,  their  number  and  size  in¬ 
creasing  every  year,  and  the  big  motor 
trucks  which  went  thundering  past  made 
the  earth  tremble  around  our  two  old 
trees.  The  i-oad  which  had  been  so  smooth 
began  to  have  holes  in  it  which  filled 
with  water  at  every  shower,  and  each 
car  that  went  along  seat  a  great  splash  of 
water  over  the  fence,  carrying  with  it 
particles  of  the  crushed  stone,  making 
the  holes  still  deeper.  “This  is  getting 
to  be  a  terrible  road,”  complained  the 


motorists.  And  so  the  county  officials 
came  and  built  a  wider  road  and  bound 
it  with  tar,  a  much  better  road  they  all 
agreed. 

“It  will  be  a  regular  speedway  now,” 
said  Mr.  Tree.  “I  hear  the  State  is  go¬ 
ing  to  take  over  this  road  and  make  it 
still  wider  next  year.” 

“Oh,  my  goodness !”  said  Mrs.  Tree. 
“The  people  are  getting  speed  crazy.  I 
am  getting  so  nervous.  Do  I  imagine 
that  roaring  sound?” 

“No,  my  dear,  I  hear  a  dreadful  sound. 
What  can  it  be?”  said  Mr.  Tree.  Just 
then  some  boys  ran  along  crying  out, 
“Look  at  the  aeroplane !”  A  great  bird¬ 
like  object  came  roaring  close  to  the  tree- 
tops  and  when  it  had  passed  Mrs.  Tree 
said.  “There  is  a  man  in  it.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  men  will  fly  like  the  birds?” 

One  day  a  few  years  later  a  great 
silver  shape  went  floating  past  and  on 
its  side  in  huge  letters  was  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “R-100.”  “A  dirigible  from  across 
the  ocean,”  some  young  men  cried  as  they 
sped  on  their  way  to  get  a  closer  view. 
“Think  of  that,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tree. 
“Soon  there  will  be  no  need  of  either 
roads  or  ships,  if  this  keeps  on.  Did  you 
ever  think  of  how  many  different  ways 
we  have  seen  people  travel  in  the  years 
we  have  stood  here?” 

Mr.  Tree  rustled  his  leaves,  which  in 
a  human  would  have  been  to  scratch  his 
head,  and  answered  slowly,  “Well,  when 
I  think  of  it,  we  have  seen  a  good  many 
changes.  I  remember  when  I  was  a 
sapling  seeing  the  family  over  there  go 
to  church  every  Sunday  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  hitched  to  a  lumber  wagon.  The 
women  folks  sat  in  some  chairs  they  took 
from  the  house  and  the  men  rode  on  a 
board  laid  across  the  top  of  the  wagon. 
They  used  to  be  gone  all  day.  took  their 
dinner  with  them  and  ate  it  between  the 
two  long  sermons  they  had  to  listen  to. 
It  must  liaA'e  been  hard  on  the  young¬ 
sters.”  *  ♦ 

“I  guess  it  Avas,”  said  Mrs.  Tree.  “I 
heard  little  Ann  say  that  her  feet  got  so 
cold,  hanging  doAvli  from  the  high  seat  as 
they  Avere,  that  her  father  took  them  in 
his  hands  to  Avarm  them.  There  Avas  no 
fire  in  the  church.  It  must  liaAre  been 
pretty  tedious  for  them  all.” 

“Well,  after  a  Avhile,”  continued  Mr. 
Tree,  “they  got  some  horses  and  a  lighter 
Avagon,  a  double  buggy  they  called  it, 
Avitli  seats  for  them  all.  Had  to  have 
four  seats,  for  all  the  family  went  to 
church  in  those  days.  There  were  eight 
children  in  the  family,  three  boys  and 
five  girls.  Not  many  large  families  like 
that  around  here  uoav.  One  of  the  boys 
Avas  the  hardest  driver  I  ever  saAV.  I 
could  tell  it  Avas  their  team  coming  a 
(Continued  on  Page  8S3) 


Here’s  big  news  for  all  farm  light  plant  owners  •— 
Now  you  can  have  modern,  perfect  radio  reception 
with  the  L.  Tatro.  Operated  from  any  light  socket  — 
No  more  trouble  with  bothersome  “A”  batteries. 
Thousands  of  L.  Tatro  owners  are  now  enjoying  radio 
to  its  fullest  extent.  New  —  Low  —  Price. 

ENJOY  PERFECT 
RADIO  RECEPTION 

Economical  32  Volt  operation,  no  more  costly  re¬ 
placements  of  “B”  batteries  every  few  months,  less 
current  than  a  50  watt  light  bulb  —  all  up-to-date 
features  —  selective  —  powerful  marvelous  tone  — 
beautiful  cabinet.  FREE  information. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR 
DETAILS 


Name  . 


Town_ 


State- 


_  R.  F.  D~ 

My  Dealer’s  Name  is 


L.  TATRO  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
Dept.  I 

DECORAH,  IOWA 


Belted  and 
P’rect  Geared  Pumpers 

I  PUMP  WATER  WITH  GASOLINE  , 

I A  wonderful  engine  for  home 
I  and  farm.  Cheapest  reliable  power 
I  for  pumping,  sawing,  cream  separating  or 
Isimilar  work.  Put  one  to  work  and  watch  it 
I  pay  for  itself.  Money  saving  prices,  direct 
[from  factory.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
18!>© Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TIME  TESTED  SINCE  1870 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  $4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 


91  years  old— 

and  growing  better  every  year 

THE  GREAT 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

and  Agricultural  Exposition 

Syracuse— Sept.  7  th  to  1 2th 

6--BIG  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS-6 
The  Finest  Show  in  Eastern  U.S.A.! 

Every  Department  Special  Programs 
Complete.  Every  Day. 


World’s  Best 

Cattle  Shown 

Under  Finest  Auspices. 


Greatest 
Poultry  Show 
in  Country. 


Banner 
Entries  in 
All  Classes. 


—  Magnificent  Grange  Exhibits  — 

SEE— the  Daniel  P.  Witter  Agricultural  Museum™ 

The  largest  and  most  interesting  collection  of  century- 
old  farm  machinery  in  the  State. 

SEE— the  famous  Indian  Village- 

Peopled  and  constructed  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Five  Nations. 


Great  Institution 
Exhibits! 


Working  Demonstrations  of 
Newest  Farm  Machinery! 


Boys’  and  Girls’  Exhibits 
in  their  own  building. 

Running  Horse  Races  —  Genuine  Wild  Western  Rodeo 
Clean,  Bright  Midway  -  -  -  Fireworks  Every  Evening 

Tourist  Camp  on  Fairgrounds. 

Unlimited  Free  Parking. 

Special  Rates  on  all  Railroads. 

A  Million  Dollar  Show  for  SOc! 
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I'ublisliod  weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Company,  333  West  30th  Street, New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year — Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Canada  $1,00  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


SEVERAL  readers  ask  whether  Alfalfa  can  he 
sown  now.  It  is  getting  a  little  late  for  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  but  much  depends  on  the 
weather.  If  one  specially  wants  to  get  a  piece 
started,  it  is  a  chance  worth  taking.  Assuming  that 
the  land  is  suitable  and  that  ample  lime  is  used, 
Alfalfa  may  be  sown  on  properly  prepared  oat  stub¬ 
ble.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  land  lie  a  few  days 
after  plowing;  so  that  weeds  may  spring  up,  as 
they  do  quickly  in  August.  Then  make  i^  in  fine 
condition  and  firm  a  little,  as  would  be  done  with 
a  fluted  roller,  and  put  the  seed  in  about  half  an  inch 
deep,  30  or  40  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  After  that 
about  all  one  can  do  is  to  hope  for  favorable  weath¬ 
er  when  the  tender  plants  are  coming  up.  Blazing 
sunshine  and  drying  wind  at  that  stage  are  fatal. 

* 

T  FIRST  thought  some  may  consider  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  remarks  about  cull  apples,  page  S74,  too 
sweeping.  We  have  heard  arguments  on  the  other 
side,  but  observation  of  a  large  amount  of  retail 
trade  convinces  us  that  in  seasons  of  normal  produc¬ 
tion,  culls  are  a  pernicious  load  on  the  market,  and 
not  economic  to  the  “poor  people”  they  are  supposed 
to  benefit.  It  is  easy  to  keep  the  culls  at  home  for 
pig  feed,  where  they  are  really  useful,  but  the  dam¬ 
age  from  too  long  holding  is  harder  to  handle.  No 
one  expects  this  when  he  stores  apples,  but  a  slack 
market  at  a  time  when  he  knows  they  should  be 
moving  leads  him  to  hang  on,  with  resultant  poor 
condition  when  they  come  out.  Every  Winter  and 
Spring  we  see  sad  examples  of  this — packages  of 
what  was  choice  fruit,  with  10  to  25  per  cent  of  de¬ 
cay,  and  discounted  perhaps  50  to  75  per  cent  of  a 
normal  price.  Doubtless  part  of  this  is  unwise  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  to  store.  Apples  are  not  equal  in 
capacity  for  safe  storage,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
points  that  should  be  uppermost  in  the  thought  of 
one  considering  storage. 

* 

ONE  of  the  easiest  mistakes  a  poultryman  can 
make  is  to  grow  a  lot  of  good  pullets  and  then 
upset  their  usefulness  for  some  time  by  wrong  han¬ 
dling  when  putting  them  into  permanent  laying 
quarters.  The  Vermont  Station  gives  some  excel¬ 
lent  and  timely  advice  by  emphasizing  careful  se¬ 
lection  in  making  up  pens  about  equal  in  develop¬ 
ment.  The  slower  maturing  pullets  left  on  the  range 
will  then  grow  faster  because  they  are  not  bossed 
by  the  more  mature  ones.  Being  chased  about  and 
pecked  prevents  these  smaller  birds  from  getting  an 
equal  chance  at  the  feed  and  apparently  even  breaks 
their  spirit,  so  that  they  take  for  granted  that  they 
are  underlings  and  never  fully  recover.  Another 
point  of  great  importance  is  that  the  permanent 
quarters  should  be  as  nearly  like  the  range  condi¬ 
tions  as  practicable,  so  that  the  pullets  will  not 
feel  “strange.”  Going  about,  craning  their  necks 
and  trying  to  make  up  their  minds  where  to  roost, 
is  a  bad  sign.  They  should  feel  happy  and  at  home. 
As  the  birds  on  range  have  had  airy  houses,  they 
should  not  be  closed  in  too  tightly  at  night.  Of 
course  there  must  be  no  drafts  on  the  roosting 
places  on  cool  nights  but  ample  ventilation  that  will 
prevent  any  feeling  of  “stuffiness”  is  needed. 

* 

THE  cover  picture  this  week  shows  a  path 
through  Epping  Forest,  which  consists  of  nearly 
6.000  acres  of  woodland  belonging  to  the  city  of 
London.  It  is  a  favorite  breathing  place  for  London¬ 
ers,  being  easily  accessible  from  the  great  city. 
Originally  Epping  was  a  part  of  the  ancient  forest 
of  Waltham,  which  long  ago  covered  the  whole  of 


Essex.  It  is  now  densely  covered  with  hornbeam, 
beech  and  oak  trees,  some  of  great  age.  Waltham, 
an  ancient  market  town  on  the  river  Lea,  from 
which  our  Massachusetts  city  derives  its  name,  is 
the  site  of  a  famous  abbey  church.  The  first  his¬ 
torical  mention  of  Waltham  was  in  the  reign  of 
King  Canute,  who  died  in  the  year  1036. 

* 

THE  use  of  Sweet  clover  in  apple  orchards  is  a 
comparatively  new  practice.  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake, 
in  ’New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  'News,  reports 
some  striking  results  in  the  station  orchards,  with 
picture  showing  the  clover  six  feet  high  among  the 
trees,  which  were  set  14  years  ago.  Sweet  clover 
was  sown  in  1929.  In  1930,  which  was  very  dry,  the 
Sweet  clover  got  four  feet  high.  When  the  seed 
ripened  in  August,  the  plants  were  cut  and  left  on 
the  land.  The  trees  in  the  clover  area  made  a 
vigorous  but  slower  growth  than  where  tilled,  and 
tip  elongation  stopped  earlier  than  in  the  tilled 
places.  The  striking  results  this  year  are  given  by 
Prof.  Blake  as  follows : 

The  Sweet  clover  plot  was  left  untilled  again  during 
the  Spring  of  1931  and  soon  after  the  trees  leaved  out 
a  marked  difference  was  noticeable.  The  vigorous  and 
high  nitrogen  trees  upon  the  tilled  area  began  to  show 
the  effects  of  the  drought  of  1930  while  the  trees  in 
Sweet  clover  where  the  land  was  not  tilled  in  either 
1929  or  1930  showed  practically  no  injury  and  were 
heavily  set  with  fruit.  The  trees  in  Sweet  clover  are 
now,  July  20,  definitely  superior  to  those'  in  the  tilled 
area. 

Why  were  the  trees  in  the  Sweet  clover  sod  injured 
less  by  the  drought  than  those  that  were  tilled?  Prob¬ 
ably  because  the  trees  had  ceased  growth  earlier,  were 
less  vegetative  and,  therefore,  required  less  water  to 
maintain  themselves’  without  injury.  Every  trained 
florist  knows  that  an  actively  vegetative  plant  is  more 
severely  injured  if  “dried  off”  too  quickly  than  one  that 
is  “hard”  when  water  is  withheld. 

* 

IN  A  bulletin  from  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Prof.  Spencer  gives  a  review  of  the 
increased  influence  of  recent  consolidations  of  small 
milk  distributing  businesses  in  the  formation  of 
large  financially  powerful  distributing  corporations. 
His  view  is  that  large  volume,  higher  standards, 
trained  inspectors  and  laboratory  workers,  auto¬ 
matic  machinery  and  the  development  of  large  pro¬ 
ducers’  organizations,  favored  the  mergers.  In 
addition  he  sees  the  holding  corporations  buying 
up  unlisted  securities  of  the  smaller  companies,  and 
then  issuing  new  securities  on  these  assets  which 
could  be  listed  on  the  stock  exchanges,  and  in  this 
way  increasing  capital  and  capital  profits.  As  a 
conclusion  Prof.  Spencer  observes  that  “without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  intentions  of  the  management  of  these 
corporations,  the  concentration  of  buying  power  is  a 
challenge  to  the  bargaining  power  of  producers’ 
groups.” 

This  review  gives  expression  to  observations 
which  are  familiar  to  everyone  concerned  with 
dairy  interests  for  recent  years  and  which  have  been 
expressed  in  a  less  formal  way.  Attempts  to  gain 
substantial  monopoly  of  the  industry  had  been  per¬ 
sistent  before  the  influences  which  Prof.  Spencer 
recites  had  been  developed.  Some  of  these  factors 
were  invented  and  inspired  by  the  big  concerns  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  power  and  prestige  of 
the  big  distributors  with  a  coveted  ambition  for 
monopoly.  In  the  old  days  they  were  successfully 
resisted,  but  as  Prof.  Spencer  states,  the  producers’ 
dairy  organizations  have  facilitated  the  mergers  of 
distributing  units.  In  some  instances  they  de¬ 
liberately  adopted  the  policy  of  facilitating  and 
helping  finance  the  mergers. 

It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that  the  big  com¬ 
panies  can  distribute  milk  more  economically  than 
the  smaller  concerns,  in  a  fair  field  of  operation 
With  less  overhead,  personal  supervision  and  equal 
approach  to  supplies  the  small  distributor  would  be 
a  formal  competitor  of  the  big  distributors.  The 
discouraging  thing  in  the  present  situation  is  not 
the  fact  that  the  big  corporations  dominate  the  mar¬ 
kets  from  Chicago  east,  and  dictate  prices  to  both 
producers  and  consumers  which  give  them  in  this 
year  of  depression,  the  largest  spread  in  their  his¬ 
tory,  but  the  fact  that  everyone  in  authority  seems 
content  with  things  as  they  are,  and  assumes  that 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  There  is  enough  profit 
in  liquid  milk  to  give  farmers  an  increase  of  two 
cents  a  quart  just  now. 

* 

THESE  are  the  times  when  thousands  of  gardens, 
dooryards  and  borders  are  gorgeous  with  Gladi¬ 
oli.  Perhaps  no  other  flower  gives  so  much  for  the 
little  space  and  care  needed.  The  Gladiolus  is  so 
readily  hybridized  that  new  varieties  of  merit  are 
constantly  arising.  These  matters  are  especially 
brought  to  mind  now  by  the  receipt  of  a  box  of  these 
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beautiful  cut  flowers  from  the  -Minns  farm,  in 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  which  is  known  by  the  at¬ 
tractive  name  “Gladacres.”  On  page  654  was  print¬ 
ed  an  article  and  pictures  of  the  Gladiolus  rows  at 
this  farm.  Among  the  varieties  of  special  note  in 
this  box  just  at  hand  are  the  yellow  Golden  Dream ; 
Lily  White,  wonderful  in  purity  of  color ;  Scarlet 
Princeps ;  Le  Marechal  Foch ;  Jenny  Lind;  Loveli¬ 
ness;  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton,  and  Crimson  Glow. 
The  last  named,  with  Lily  White,  has  been  used  by 
the  Gladacres  people  to  make  a  “stars  and  stripes,” 
now  in  bloom,  and  more  effective  than  the  formal 
flag  often  made  with  tulips.  The  Gladioli,  being 
taller,  move  with  the  breeze  and  give  a  realistic  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  waving  “Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

* 

AMONG  the  enjoyable  and  profitable  Summer 
events,  we  should  put  the  real  “farmers’  pic¬ 
nic”  well  toward  the  top.  It  makes  a  pleasant  day’s 
outing,  opportunity  for  sociability,  talking  things 
over,  and  usually  there  is  some  important  topic  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  formal  way.  Years  ago.  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  politician  or  two  on  hand  to  “improve”  any 
spare  time,  but  this  is  not  now  so  common.  One  of 
these  real  picnics  will  be  held  at  Lake  Salubria 
Park,  Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August  22.  This 
gathering  is  sponsored  by  the  Western  New  York 
branch  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
There  will  be  several  addresses  and  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  of  school  centralization  as  it  affects  rural 
people.  Everybody  is  welcome  at  this  event.  It 
will-  be  a  good  place  to  hear  about  and  talk  over 
this  school  question. 

* 

ONION  inspection  and  grading  on  a  large  scale 
is  expected  to  be  carried  on  by  growers  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  onion  section  of  Massachusetts. 
Meetings  of  the  growers  are  now  being  held  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this.  The  Connecticut  Valley  Agricultural  Im¬ 
provement  Committee’s  sub-committee  on  onion  mar¬ 
keting,  composed  of  Arthur  Hubbard,  Charles  F. 
Clark,  and  Clarence  E.  Beelden,  arranged  for  three 
meetings,  one  each  at  Deerfield,  Hatclifield  and  Had¬ 
ley.  More  than  300  growers  and  shippers  attended 
these- three  meetings  and  the  growers  voted  to  adopt 
the  Federal  grades.  About  2,300  acres  in  the  crop 
aie  lepoited  in  (his  locality,  mainly  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

* 

\A/E  ARE  sometimes  asked  how  educational 
V  V  films  may  be  borrowed  from  the  government 
foi  local  use.  rIlie  Agricultural  Department,  at. 
V  ashington,  D.  C.,  has  a  large  number  of  these  of 
various  lengths  that  are  loaned  for  such  purposes 
to  responsible  persons,  the  only  expense  being  trans- 
poitation  charge.  A  list  of  these  films  is  found  in 
Motion  Picture  Booklet  No.  Ill,  obtainable  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
House,  TV  ashington,  D.  C.,  for  five  cents  in  coin. 
Some  of  the  subjects  covered  in  these  films  are: 
Livestock;  wild  animals  and  birds;  poultry;  crops, 
their  diseases  and  insect  pests;  fruits,  vegetables; 
farm  engineering  ;  forestry  ;  marketing. 

* 

\A/HAT  is  called  the  “college  aptitude  test” 
V  V  will  be  applied  to  around  500  who  desire  to 
enter  State  College,  Pa.,  this  Fall.  These  tests, 
held  in  IS  cities  of  the  State,  on  the  same  day  and 
hour,  will  be  required  of  all  applicants  who  were 
graduated  lower  than  the  upper  two-fifths  of  their 
high  school  classes.  Of  course  the  purpose  of  these 
tests  is  to  prevent  overloading  the  college  with 
those  who,  on  account  of  deficient  preparation,  in¬ 
sufficient  purposes,  or  some  other  reason,  are  not 
likely  to  carry  their  course  through  creditably.  This 
may  seem  a  bit  hard  for  some  who,  because  of  de¬ 
fective  teaching,  or  other  reason  outside  of  their 
own  ability,  are  cut  out,  as  lacking  “aptitude.”  But 
this  55 ill  not  deter  those  55Tho  hat'e  real  determina¬ 
tion  for  higher  education.  They  will  find  a  way. 
as  hundreds  liat'e  before  them,  557ho  ha5*e  earnestly 
sought  it. 


Brevities 

The  boy’s  dream — page  874. 

Iiiy7  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
my  path. 

Time  to  look  over  the  silo  filling  machinery,  to  see 
that  all  is  in  order. 

There  are  now  9S  cities  in  this  country  run  by  hired 
managers,  the  same  as  a  business  concern  is  handled. 

The  Flemington.  N.  J.,  egg  auction  sold  25,352  cases 
of  eggs  for  $241,000  in  the  last  12  months.  Surprising¬ 
ly  good  prices  ha\’e  been  received,  often  above  the  New 
York  quotations, 
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Safeguarding  Personal  Rights 

TIIE  Court  of  Appeal  made  an  interesting  and 
important  decision  last  week. 

Samuel  Seabury,  as  counsel  of  the  Hofstadter  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  investigating  the  sources  of  graft 
and  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York,  called  William 
F.  Doyle,  a  former  veterinary  surgeon,  to  explain 
his  fees  of  $1,000,000  for  services  to  clients  having 
cases  before  the  Board  of  Standards  and  Appeals. 
This  board  is  authorized,  under  the  zoning  law,  to 
grant  exceptions,  in  its  discretion,  in  locating  busi¬ 
ness  in  sections  where  the  business  would  not  other¬ 
wise  be  permitted  under  the  general  law.  Dr.  Doyle 
represented  many  clients  before  the  board,  and  his 
large  fees  and  success  before  the  board  have  been  a 
subject  of  criticism.  He  testified  that  he  had  split 
fees  with  others,  but  not  with  any  member  of  the 
board.  He  refused  to  tell  to  whom  he  split  fees  on 
the  ground  that  to  do  so  might  tend  to  incriminate 
him.  For  refusal  to  answer  questions  he  was  held 
in  contempt  and  sentenced  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
30  days  in  jail.  He  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  and  the  decision  is  on  that  appeal. 

The  committee  was  appointed  by  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  which  did  not  require  the 
signature  of  the  Governor.  The  court  ruled  that 
the  provision  of  the  resolution  authorizing  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  grant  immunity  to  witnesses  testifying 
before  the  committee  was  invalid.  Immunity  could 
only  be  granted  through  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

The  court  held  that  Doyle  could  not  be  prosecuted 
or  imprisoned  for  refusal  to  answer  any  question 
tending  to  establish  a  complete  crime  of  bribery  in 
this  case  because  the  committee  is  not  conducting  a 
trial  or  a  hearing.  It  rnled,  however,  that  Doyle 
was  guilty  of  contempt  for  refusing  to  answer  the 
question :  “Did  you  bribe  any  public  officer?”  He 
must  answer  whether  he  has  paid  any  bribe  which 
has  been  accepted  by  a  public  officer.  Technically, 
therefore,  Doyle  won  his  appeal  against  the  Hof¬ 
stadter  committee,  but  is  obliged  to  stay  in  jail  for 
refusing  to  answer  one  question  in  the  record  af¬ 
fecting  a  public  officer  in  which  case  he  is  not  ex¬ 
empt  by  statute  law.  The  opinion  by  Chief  Judge 
Cardozo,  says : 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  no  per¬ 
son  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself. 

The  privilege  may  not  be  violated  because  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  case  its  restraints  are  inconvenient  or  because 
the  supposed  malefactor  may  be  a  subject  of  public  exe¬ 
cration  or  because  the  disclosure  of  his  wrongdoing  will 
promote  the  public  weal. 

It  is  a  barrier  interposed  between  the  individual  and 
the  power  of  the  government,  a  barrier  interposed  by 
the  sovereign  people  of  the  State,  and  neither  legisla¬ 
tors  nor  judges  ax-e  free  to  overleap  it. 

The  appellant  is  therefore  privileged  to  refuse  to 
answer  questions  that  may  tend  to  implicate  him  in  a 
crime,  unless  by  some  act  of  amnesty  or  indemnity,  or 
some  valid  resolution  equivalent  thereto,  he  has  been 
relieved  from  the  risk  of  prosecution  for  any  felony  or 
misdemeanor  that  his  testimony  may  reveal.  The  im¬ 
munity  is  not  adequate  if  it  does  no  more  than  assure 
him  that  the  testimony  coming  from  his  lips  will  not 
be  read  in  evidence  against  him  upon  a  criminal  prose¬ 
cution.  The  clews  thereby  developed  may  still  supply 
the  links  whereby  a  chain  of  guilt  can  be  forged  from 
the  testimony  of  others.  To  force  disclosure  from  un¬ 
willing  lips,  the  immunity  must  be  so  broad  that  the 
risk  of  prosecution  is  ended  altogether. 

Tlie  court  explained  that  by  an  act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  approved  by  the  Governor  the  committee 
could  be  empowered  to  grant  immunity  from  prose¬ 
cution  to  any  person  testifying  before  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Seabury  has  intimated  that  he  would  ask 
Governor  Roosevelt  to  call  the  Legislature  in  special 
session  to  pass  such  a  bill.  The  city  press  is  urging 
the  Governor  to  issue  the  call.  The  issue  creates  a 
tense  situation  in  the  present  state  of  politics.  The 
Republican  leaders  are  ready  to  pass  the  legislation 
if  called.  The  Democratic  leaders  opposed  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  committee  and  have  not  been  in 
harmony  with  all  of  its  procedure.  In  some  quar¬ 
ters  it  has  been  openly  charged  that  the  Governor 
has  been  lukewarm  to  the  committee  in  fear  of  los¬ 
ing  the  city  delegates  to  the  convention  next  year 
which  will  choose  a  candidate  for  President.  That 
element  of  the  city  press  which  is  always  opposed 
to  Tammany  except  when  votes  are  wanted  is  tell¬ 
ing  the  Governor  that  this  is  his  political  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  urging  him  to  defy  Tammany  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  law’  needed  by  the  committee. 

Governor  Roosevelt  vetoed  the  first  bill  passed  by 
the  Legislature  for  the  investigation.  The  joint 
resolution  did  not  require  his  approval,  but  it  is 
the  impression  now  that  he  will  sign  a  new’  bill  if 
forced  by  the  Legislature.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
has  clarified  the  constitutional  law  on  personal 
privileges. 


Cotton  and  Wheat 

HE  Federal  Farm  Board  has  been  negotiating- 
through  the  State  Department  for  the  sale  of 
cotton  and  w'heat  held  by  the  board  to  the  German 


government.  The  suggestion  wras  made  through  the 
American  Ambassador,  with  President  Hoover's  ap¬ 
proval,  during  the  early  days  of  July.  The  details 
of  the  offer  as  to  prices  and  terms  of  payment  were 
not  made  public.  It  was  understood,  however,  that 
the  offer  to  sell  included  time  credit.  About  five 
weeks  later  the  German  government  made  an  offer 
for  000,000  bales  of  the  board's  cotton.  The  offer 
wras  not  accepted  by  the  board,  but  a  counter  propo¬ 
sition  was  suggested. 

In  the  meantime  Germany  submitted  an  offer  for 
a  portion  of  the  w’heat  owned  by  the  board.  This 
also  involved  a  long-time  credit.  The  purpose  as 
reported  was  that  German  farmers  would  export 
their  w’heat  for  cash,  and  relieve  their  financial 
needs  by  buying  the  American  wheat  on  time.  This 
offer  was  also  rejected. 

After  it  became  known  that  negotiations  were  un¬ 
der  way,  Senators,  cotton  brokers  and  wheat  deal¬ 
ers  from  the  cotton  and  wheat  States,  made  vigor¬ 
ous  protests  to  the  board  and  to  the  President.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  sale  of  this  cotton  and  wheat 
would  destroy  the  demand  and  market  for  the  1931 
crops,  and  further  reduce  the  prices  of  both  com¬ 
modities.  Dealers  in  other  importing  countries  also 
object.  Other  exporting  countries  intimated  that 
they  considered  it  a  discrimination  and  contrary  to 
existing  treaties.  It  wras  held  also  that  the  sale  of 
the  cotton  on  easy  long-time  credits  would  give  Ger¬ 
man  manufacturers  an  advantage  over  manufac¬ 
turers  in  other  countries  including  Americans  them¬ 
selves.  How  much  these  protests  and  threatened 
retaliations  may  affect  the  negotiations  is  not 
known  outside  of  official  circles,  but  intimations 
have  been  made  by  Senators  that  the  sales  would 
not  be  made. 

The  board  is  naturally  anxious  to  work  off  these 
holdings  of  cotton  and  wheat.  The  producers  are 
equally  anxious  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  the 
present  year’s  crops.  But  this  they  cannot  do  in  any 
event.  So  long  as  the  world  knows  these  surpluses 
of  cotton  and  wheat  are  held  by  the  government 
they  will  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  both  commodi¬ 
ties.  We  have  simply  repeated  an  economic  error 
with  a  consistent  record  of  disasters  the  world  over. 
It  is  rather  an  expensive  experience,  but  if  the 
board  could  muster  courage  enough  frankly  to  tell 
Congress  it  made  a  mistake  in  framing  the  law,  and 
admit  the  failure  in  a  way  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  the  blunder  for  all  time,  the  effect  would  be 
worth  the  cost. 


Milk  and  Cream  Report  of  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  June,  1931 


/ - I0-qt.  Units - N 

State  of  Origin  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 2.110.315  157.777  44.600 

New  Jersey  .  74,403  1.500 

Pennsylvania  .  432.687  28,818  5.850 

Vermont  .  129,823  9.519  547 

Connecticut  .  19.145  545 

Massachusetts  .......  15.166  4S  ... 

Maryland  .  9.747 

Ohio  .  2.731  2,764 

Delaware  .  2,686 

Minnesota  .  ...  920 

Michigan  .  ...  250 

Indiana  .  ...  1.107 

Wisconsin  .  ...  600 

Tennessee  .  ...  610 


Total  June,  1931  _ 2.S02.703  204.464  51.057 

Total  June.  1930  _ 2.963.663  209.868  56.088 


New  York  State  furnished  75.5  per  cent  of  the  milk, 
and  77.1  per  cent  of  the  cream,  coming  into  the  city 
during  June. 

Milk  and  Cream  Imports 

MPORTS  of  fresh  cream  and  milk  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  and  fresh  condensed  evapo¬ 
rated  and  powdered  cream  and  milk  from  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  by  customs  districts  during  the  month  of 
June,  1931 : 


CREAM  MILK 


From  Canada  to  Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Maine  and  N.  H.  ... 

10 

20 

25 

11 

Vermont  . 

819 

140 

St.  Lawrence  . 

129,545 

19,025 

Buffalo  . 

390 

S7G 

Dakota  . 

74 

90 

Duluth  and  Superior. 

5 

0 

... 

Total  . 

405 

902 

130,403 

19,798 

CONDENSED  AND 

EVAPORATED 

From  Netherlands — - 

Pounds 

Dollars 

New  York,  unsweetened 

5.199 

New  York,  sweetened  . 

.  ..  4.260 

320 

New  Orleans,  sweetened 

. ..  22.200 

2.022 

Porto  Rico,  sweetened  . 

.  .  .  .  4.188 

485 

POWDERED  MILK 

From  Netherlands  to — 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Massachusetts  . 

37. j 

The  total  imports  from  the  two  sources  are  $29,- 
101  for  June,  1931. 


Farmer’s  School  Picnic 

THE  first  annual  outing  of  the  Western  New 
York  branch  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society,  Inc.,  will  be  a  basket  picnic  at  Lake  Salu- 
bria  Park,  Bath,  Steuben  County,  August  22. 


The  major  part  of  the  day's  program  will  center 
around  a  thorough  discussion  of  centralized  schools, 
their  benefits  and  defects.  Two  speakers  of  State¬ 
wide  prominence  have  been  secured  for  the  occasion. 

Lake  Salubria  Park  is  a  lovely  spot.  Boating, 
amusements  and  refreshments  will  be  available. 
Music  and  games  will  add  to  the  pleasures.  A  most 
enjoyable  day  has  been  planned  and  a  large  crowd 
is  expected.  No  entrance  charge  will  be  made.  All 
are  invited  to  meet  old  friends  and  make  new  ones. 


July  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  July,  are  as  follows: 


Sheffield  Farms  . •. . $1,545 

Unity,  Buffalo  (at  farm)  .  1.76 

Dairymen's  League  .  1.22 


The  League  deductions  were  10c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  6c  for  expenses,  making  the  gross 
price  $1.38. 


History  as  It  Applies  to  the  Present 

By  F.  R.  Stevens 

(Member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati) 

OME  months  ago  I  had  a  discussion  with  a 
friend  as  to  the  application  of  these  fundamen¬ 
tal  truths  of  government  to  one  of  the  leading  politi¬ 
cal  problems  of  the  day.  This  man  is  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  in  the  nation  in  molding  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Through  a  friendship  lasting  20  years  I  have 
learned  to  greatly  admire  his  sincerity  and  force  of 
character  and  to  have  a  real  affection  for  him.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  legislation  in  question  was 
faulty  and  bound  to  fail  because  in  certain  respects 
it  violated  the  personal  liberty  of  the  individual 
and  departed  from  the  truths  of  real  government  as 
outlined  by  our  founders.  He  replied  that  the  real 
principle  of  our  government  was  “the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.”  I  will  agree  with  him  if 
he  will  admit  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  can  come  only  by  letting  each  individual 
develop  his  own  traits  of  character  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  home  and  church,  leaving  him  unre¬ 
stricted  by  law  in  his  business  and  pleasures,  but 
my  friend’s  interpretation  of  it  meant  a  real  dicta¬ 
tion  by  law  of  personal  habits  and  was  the  first 
principle  of  communism. 

If  we  are  to  regulate  personal  habits  beyond  in¬ 
suring  peace  in  society,  who  is  to  make  the  rule 
for  the  others?  Is  a  majority  to  dictate  personal 
habits?  If  so,  that  is  communism.  Is  a  dominant 
church  to  dictate  them  through  influence  in  legisla¬ 
tion?  If  so,  that  is  union  of  church  and  state. 
Neither  is  at  home  in  this  land. 

I  believe  in  my  church,  its  dogmas  and  rituals,  as 
I  have  a  right  to.  Suppose  a  majority  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  belonged  to  this  church  and  decided  that  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  would  come 
by  all  being  members  of  this  church  and  would  pass 
legislation  to  this  effect  and  enforce  it  through  the 
power  of  the  army  and  navy.  Wouldn’t  you  soon 
hear  the  second  “shot  to  be  heard  around  the 
world?” 

I  like  codfish,  and  believe  it  is  a  good  food.  I  also 
believe  the  majority  would  agree  with  me  in  this; 
therefore  let  us  supply  codfish  and  enforce  it  by  law 
as  an  article  of  diet,  for  all.  What  would  be  the 
reaction  from  such  a  law  in  this  the  “land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?” 

The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  is  not 
the  policy  of  our  land.  We  have  many  citizens  of 
the  highest  type  whose  efforts  to  relieve  human  suf¬ 
fering  are  unthinkingly  leading  them  down  this 
path,  and  are  unfortunately  trying  to  use  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  an  instrument  for  real  good  in  promot¬ 
ing  human  efficiency  and  happiness,  but  every  such 
effort  has  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

The  substitution  of  the  government  for  the  church, 
the  home  and  the  personal  physician  means  failure 
to  accomplish  its  objective.  These  great  forces  un¬ 
hampered  by  law  can  direct  the  thought,  strengthen 
the  weak,  admonish  the  thoughtless  and  encourage 
the  despondent.  The  government  cannot  do  these 
things.  Even  in  its  well-intended  efforts  toward 
charity  it  fails.  Relatives  or  friends  may  give  to 
the  needy,  churches  may  help  the  afflicted,  even 
strangers  may  give  of  their  own  to  help  a  person 
in  need,  but  for  the  government  to  tax  and  take  Yy 
force  of  law  and  give  to  another,  never  fully  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  its  purpose. 

It  is  not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share 
lor  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.” 

The  object  of  law  is  to  protect  society  and  noth¬ 
ing  else. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Field  Day 

Strong  incentives  to  continue  the  im¬ 
proving  of  the  Jersey  herds  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  stirred  hy  advice  and  authoritative 
reports  on  results  of  research,  were  car¬ 
ried  away  by  more  than  200  Jersey  dairy¬ 
men  and  breeders  who  attended  the  An¬ 
nual  Field  Day  of  the  Connecticut  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  July  30,  at  the  farm  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Savage,  Savage  Hill, 
Berlin. 

There  were  guests  from  neighboring 
States,  as  far  west  as  California,  and  as 
far  south  as  Alabama.  All  took  part  in 
the  cattle  judging  contests  and  showed 
keen  interest  in  the  auction  of  heifers 
consigned  from  some  of  the  best  Jersey 
herds  in  the  State.  Under  the  old  apple 
trees  on  the  lawn,  registration  began  at 
10  A.  M.  As  the  groups  and  families 
gathered,  the  peaceful  atmosphere  created 
by  the  natural  beauty  of  Savage  Hill  was 
colored  with  good  fellowship. 

Appreciation  of  the  fine  points  of  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle  was  gratifyingly  displayed,  not 
only  by  men  and  women  who  have  dealt 
with  cattle  for  40  years  or  more,  and  by 
younger  men  and  women  who  are  start¬ 
ing  to  develop  Jersey  herds,  but  also  by 
children,  who  showed  a  real  and  clear 
knowledge  of  the  animals.  Barbara  Cal¬ 
houn,  the  11-year-old  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Manchester,  profiting  from  what  she  has 
learned  on  the  Pitkin  and  Calhoun  es¬ 
tablishment,  won  a  ladies’  prize  in  the 
cattle  judging. 

The  judging  contests,  with  Prof.  G.  C. 
White,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  in  charge,  opened  the  formal  pro¬ 
gram.  The  cows  presented  excited  much 
praise.  Barbara  Calhoun  tied  with  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Merrill,  wife  of  Prof.  Merrill  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  as 
feminine  winners  of  the  aged  cows  judg¬ 
ing  contest.  In  the  tie,  the  recipient  of 
the  prize  was  decided  by  lot  drawn  by 
Prof.  White,  the  award  going  to  Barbara 
Calhoun.  Charles  Oliver  of  South  Man¬ 
chester,  won  in  the  men’s  competition. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  Prof.  White’s 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  official 
placings  in  the  first  contest,  six  people 
won  highest  place  in  the  young  cows’ 
judging  contest,  five  men  and  one  woman. 
Mrs.  F.  Ec-kart,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  re¬ 
ceived  the  women’s  prize.  Of  the  five 
men  tied,  Jared  Griffiths  of  Sterling, 
Smith  Holbrook  of  Seymour,  Charles 
Raiseh  of  Tolland,  Ralph  Reece  of  Storrs 
and  Fred  Williams  of  Woodstock,  the 
price  was  awarded  by  lot  drawing  to 
Charles  Raiscli. 

Following  the  picnic  luncheon,  Harry 
W.  Case,  of  Tariffville,  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  intro¬ 
duced  Lewis  W.  Morley,  secretary  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  In  his  ad¬ 
dress  Mr.  Morley  stressed  the  opportune¬ 
ness  of  the  present  time,  with  prospects 
of  improved  conditions,  to  get  ready  for 
an  expanded  demand  for  dairy  products. 
The  basic  consideration,  he  said,  was  the 
ability  of  the  herd  to  produce.  This  is 
the  time  to  weed  out  the  poor  producers 
and  to  give  particular  thought  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  herd  sire.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ley  said  Jersey  breeders  have  not  given 
enough  thought  to  the  selling  of  Jersey 
milk  as  such,  educating  the  consumers 
to  appreciate  the  greater  nutritive  value 
of  the  milk  identified  hy  the  Jersey  cream 
line. 

Edmond  Butler,  of  Brook  Farm,  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  told  of  his  many  importing 
trips  to  the  native  home  of  the  Jersey 
cow  in  the  Channel  Islands,  that  little 
island  but  six  miles  wide  and  11  miles 
long,  to  which  every  registered  Jersey 
cow  traces  its  ancestry. 

Instructive  results  of  research  Avere  ef¬ 
fectively  presented  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Mer¬ 
rill,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  who  discussed  the  relation  of  the 
diseases  in  herds  to  methods  of  replace¬ 
ment.  Prof.  Merrill  emphasized  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  cleaning  up  the  herd  from  tu¬ 
berculosis,  abortion  and  contagious  gar¬ 
get.  The  last  has  been  increasing  rapid¬ 
ly,  he  said,  and  experiments  have  shown 
that  it  comes  most  in  those  herds  where 
there  is  a  constant  intermingling  with 
new  cattle  from  other  places.  However, 


Prof.  Merrill  made  it  clear  that  this 
danger  is  largely  eliminated  by  purchas¬ 
ing  from  importers  and  breeders  of  high 
standing. 

The  newly  elected  president  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  George  W. 
Sisson,  Jr.,  stirred  the  gathering  with 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  fine  qualities  of 
the  Jersey  breed  and  for  the  service 
which  owners  of  Jersey  cattle  render,  es¬ 
pecially  to  children,  in  making  available 
the  very  best  kind  of  milk.  Mr.  Sisson 
urged  the  conscientious  improvement  of 
Jersey  cattle  through  research,  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  facts  and  their  application  to 


the  problem.  “We  must  know  about  our 
cattle,  our  equipment  and  our  markets,” 
he  said. 

Mr.  Sisson  then  explained  the  xise  of 
the  word  “type”  in  judging  cattle.  He 
said  that  the  standard  of  type  usually 
followed  at  shows  is  the  standard  of  con¬ 
formation  established  by  the  breed  asso¬ 
ciation.  Type  attempts  to  combine  beauty 
of  form  -with  productive  ability.  But, 
Mr.  Sisson  continued,  productive  ability 
is  definitely  pi'oven  only  by  actual  per¬ 
formance  records.  “Three  fundamental 
things  are  to  be  watched  for  in  a  cow. 
They  are  dairy  temperament,  body  ca¬ 
pacity  and  inclination  to  fill  the  body, 
and  mamillary  development.  The  animal 
must  be  adapted  to  production.  The  Jer¬ 
sey  breeder  is  co-operating  with  some¬ 
thing  greater  and  higher  than  himself. 
Breeding  is  not  mechanical ;  it  is  an  art.” 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sission  stated  that  to 
improve  Jersey  cattle,  it  is  “our  business 
to  breed  from  the  upper  third  of  the 
herd,  or  even  from  the  upper  tenth.” 

President  Case  then  called  on  John  S. 


Ellsworth,  of  Folly  Farm,  Simsbury,  a 
former  director  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.  Mr.  Ellsworth  stressed  two 
points,  first,  the  importance  of  insisting 
upon  getting  the  whole  history  of  cattle 
before  buying  in  order  to  obtain  only 
good  cattle,  and  secondly,  the  need  of 
awakening  the  public  and  also  health  and 
State  authorities  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  real  value  of  Jersey  milk,  which  is 
worth  more  per  quart  than  other  milk 
and  should  be  sold  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Prof.  G.  C.  White,  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  brought  out  help¬ 
ful  facts  which  had  been  learned  from 
study  of  the  herd  at  the  State  experimen¬ 
tal  station.  He  stated  that  as  a  result 
of  the  careful  thought  being  given  by 
wise  and  practical  breeders  to  herd  im¬ 
provement  tests,  in  many  herds  the  ma¬ 


jority  of  animals  now  trace  their  de¬ 
scent  back  to  one  preeminent  cow. 

Following  the  guest  speakers,  Ralph  B. 
Hemingway,  of  North  Haven,  treasurer, 
told  of  the  interest  of  the  club  in  the  4-H 
movement.  The  Connecticut  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  he  said,  was  the  first  breed  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  State  to  award  4-H 
prizes.  In  quick  response  to  his  appeal, 
John  S.  Kingsbury  of  South  Coventry, 
former  president  of  the  club,  donated  a 
heifer  for  a  4-H  prize  to  be  given  at  this 
year’s  Durham  fair. 

With  Robert  G.  Wetmore,  of  Winstead, 
chairman  of  the  sales  committee,  in 
charge,  the  auction  was  then  conducted. 
E.  M.  Granger,  Jr.,  of  Thompsonville, 
again  donated  his  services  as  auctioneer, 
to  the  gratification  of  the  group  of  con¬ 
signors,  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests.  The  offerings  were  beautiful 
heifers,  ranging  in  age  from  two  months 
to  two  years  and  a  half.  The  successful 
bids  were  made  not  only  by  Connecticut 
breeders,  but  by  breeders  from  outside  of 
the  State. 


August  22,  1931 

The  gracious  hospitality  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Savage,  who  considerately  opened 
their  house  as  well  as  their  grounds  for 
the  field  day  visitors,  was  heartily  com¬ 
mended  on  all  sides. 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  President 
Case  announced  that  the  1932  field  day 
would  be  held  at  the  Berger  Farm,  Old 
Litchfield  Turnpike,  Woodbury. 

MARCY  L.  BERGER,  Secy. 


Liver  Flukes  of  Sheep  and 
Cattle 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 

When  pastured  sheep  steadily  run 
down  in  condition,  become  weak  and 
have  dropsical  swellings  under  the  jaw 
it  is  usual  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
stomach  worms  as  the  cause,  but  in  some 
instances  liver  flukes  may  be  the  para¬ 
site  to  blame  for  the  conditions  men¬ 
tioned.  It  has  been  thought  that  flukes 
are  comparatively  rare  in  America,  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  southwestern  sheep  rais¬ 
ing  districts,  but  lately  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported  that  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  common.  Sheep  owners  should 
therefore  be  informed  about  the  matter, 
so  that  they  may  deal  with  infestations, 
should  they  occur,  and  try,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  guard  their  sheep  against  the 
parasite. 

Some  years  ago  many  sheep  slipped  in¬ 
to  Northern  Wisconsin  gradually  became 
weak  and  emaciated  and  eventually  died. 
On  examination  of  the  visible  mucous 
membranes  of  the  eyelids  and  nostrils, 
which  became  blanched  or  pale  when  the 
animals  are  badly  infested  with  stomach 
worms,  yellow  discoloration,  indicative 
of  absorption  of  bile  from  the  gall  blad¬ 
der  and  liver,  was  observed,  but  the 
cause  of  the  condition  was  not  discovered 
hy  the  local  sheep  men.  One  of  the 
emaciated  sheep  was  then  sent  to  the 
writer  and  on  post-mortem  examination 
he  found  the  liver  teeming  with  flukes. 
They  poured  from  the  ducts  when  the 
liver  was  cut  across.  It  was  supposed, 
or  taken  for  granted  at  the  time,  that  the 
imported  sheep  brought  the  flukes  with 
them  from  the  Southwestern  States.  But 
later  we  suspected  that  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  for  sheep  on  low,  wet  pastures  in 
Northern  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Michigan  to  contract  the  fluke  parasite 
there,  irrespective  of  the  imported  sheep 
as  carriers  of  the  parasites.  Possibly 
the  shipped-in  sheep  contaminated  the 
wet  pastures  of  the  cut-over  districts,  so 
that  home-raised  sheep  became  infested 
with  flukes.  But  we  think  it  possible 
that  the  parasite  may  have  existed  in 
those  parts  prior  to  importation  of  sheep 
from  districts  where  the  parasite  long 
has  been  known  to  exist. 

The  likelihood  of  home  infestation  with 
flukes  was  especially  suggested  to  us  by 
the  discovery  of  larke  flukes  (Fasciola 
magna)  in  the  liver  of  a  deer  shot  in 
Northern  Wisconsin.  The  guide  prom¬ 
ised  us  a  feast  for  supper;  but  on  cut¬ 
ting  up  the  liver  found  several  little 
“liverpools”  of  stinking  brown  liquid  and 
in  each  a  pair  of  large  flukes.  It  seems 
likely  that  sheep  flukes  (Fasciola  kypa- 
tica)  are  indiginous  to  the  Northern 
States,  seeing  that  the  great  fluke  of 
deer  is  not  uncommon.  That  large  fluke 
also  infests  cattle,  and  the  one  mentioned 
as  infesting  sheep  may  also  infest  goats, 
cattle  and  occasionally  man. 

There  are  a  number  of  interesting 
things  about  the  liver  fluke  of  sheep 
which  should  be  better  understood  by 
stockmen  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  that  a  drug  has  now  been  dis¬ 
covered  which  has  the  power  of  ridding 
the  liver  and  ducts  of  the  gall  bladder  of 
practically  all  of  the  flukes  that  may  be 
located  there.  Hitherto  no  remedy  has 
been  found.  The  drug  now  found  effec¬ 
tive  for  their  removal  is  called  carbon 
tetraehlorid  and  the  efficient  dose  is  10 
drops  or  mimims  (1  c.c.)  for  an  infested 
sheep.  The  dose  of  the  drug  is  given  in 
a  gelatin  capsule,  without  necessarily 
fasting  the  animal  before  treatment;  nor 
need  a  physic  be  given  after  administer¬ 
ing  the  drug.  The  drug,  in  16-drop 
doses,  may  now  be  bought  at  a  drug 
store  ready  for  use,  in  capsules,  under 
the  name  of  “Flukeoids.”  They  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  “Nema  Capsules,”  which  contain 
the  drug  tetrachlorethylene  which  is  ef¬ 
fective  for  removal  of  the  stomach  worms 
of  lambs  and  sheep.  These  drugs  should 
be  in  general  use  where  sheep  commonly 
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become  infested  with  flukes  or  stomach 
worms. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  liver  fluke  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  which  particu¬ 
lars  are  known.  The  fluke  is  herma¬ 
phroditic,  meaning  that  both  sexes  are 
present  in  the  one  parasite.  One  mature 
fluke  produces  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
thousand  eggs.  The  eggs  leave  the  fluke, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  embryonic 
stage  of  life,  and  pass  to  the  outer  world 
by  way  of  the  bile  ducts  and  intestines, 
in  the  feces.  If  the  voided  eggs  reach 
water  and  suitable  conditions  of  tempera¬ 
ture  are  present  development  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  proceeds  and  the  larva  escapes  by 
lifting  the  operculum  or  “lid”  of  the 
shell.  It  is  then  a  miracidium,  which  is 
a  tiny  organism  provided  with  hairs  or 
cilia  by  means  of  which  it  swims  about. 
If  it  does  not  soon  find  a  suitable  host 
while  in  this  swimming  stage  it  perishes. 
This  host  is  a  small  snail  into  which  the 
larva  bores  its  way  by  means  of  a  per¬ 
forating  beak  on  its  anterior  extremity. 
In  the  body  of  the  snail  the  larva  loses 
its  cilia  and  digestive  tube  and  becomes 
a  sporocyst.  That  is  ovoid  in  form,  tiny 
in  size  and  becomes  filled  with  germ-cells 
in  five  to  eight  masses.  These  masses  of 
germ-cells  become  transformed  into  five 
to  eight  redise  which  are  cylindrical  in 
form  and  have  a  simple  intestine.  When 
well  developed  the  redise  become  actively 
motile  and  pass  to  the  liver  of  the  snail 
where,  they  continue  to  increase  in  size. 
They  contain  germ-cells,  formed  into  six 
to  10  cellular  masses  which  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  so  many  daughter  redise  or 
directly  into  15  to  20  cercarise. 

The  developed  cercaria  has  a  flat  body 
with  a  long  actively  moving  tail.  The 
cercarise  escape  from  the  snail  and  swim 
energetically  about  in  the  water,  eventual¬ 
ly  finding  their  way  to  an  aquatic  plant 
or  grass  stalk.  Here  the  tail  is  lost  and 
the  cercarise  encyst  upon  the  plant  as 
little  white  points  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  pin-head.  The  encysted  cercaria 
lives  indefinitely  on  the  plant  so  long  as 
it  is  well  supplied  with  moisture.  When 
plants  bearing  these  cysts  are  eaten  by 
grazing  animals  the  cysts,  upon  reaching 
the  stomach,  are  dissolved,  setting  free 
the  parasites  which,  passing  to  the  intes¬ 
tine,  enter  the  bile  ducts  and  there  be¬ 
come  mature  (Underhill). 

The  fluke  is  the  mature  stage.  After 
laying  their  eggs  the  majority  of  the 
flukes  pass  down  the  bile  ducts  to  the 
intestine  where,  under  the  influence  of 
the  digestive  juices,  they  shrivel  and  die. 
Approximately  12  weeks  are  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  life  cycle  of  the 
fluke.  Surely  that  is  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory  well  worth  recording  and  remem¬ 
bering. 


New  England  Sheep  Dog 
Trials 

A  thousand  folks  cheered  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  when  Prof.  Harry  Garrigus,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Sheep  and 
Wool  Association,  presented  Guy  Hilton, 
of  Beverly,  Mass.,  with  the  magnificent 
sterling  silver  challenge  cup  donated  by 
Frederick  F.  Brewster,  of  ^  Brookfield 
Farm,  Durham,  Conn.,  and  New  Haven, 
as  first  prize  in  the  annual  sheep  dog 
contest,  held  this  year  on  the  athletic 
field  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College 
at  Amherst. 

Ten  dogs  were  entered  this  year,  and 
held  the  interest  of  the  crowd  throughout 
the  afternoon.  Each  dog  had  to  drive 
six  sheep  which  had  never  been  worked 
with  dogs  through  three  different  gates 
and  pen  them  in  a  small  hurdle  within 
the  time  limit  of  15  minutes  to  qualify 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  association 
consisting  of  $75,  $60,  $40,  $30,  $20,  $20 
and  $10. 

First  out*  was  the  workman-like  look¬ 
ing  dog  from  High  Pastures,  Wood'stock, 
Vt.,  who  seemingly  was  shy  of  the  crowd, 
and  was  withdrawn-  by  Shepherd  Brod¬ 
erick  after  a  few  minutes. 

Sam  Stoddard,  sharp  featured  Scotch 
Shepherd,  of  New  Hampshire,  with  a 
sharp  featured  Scotch  Shepherd  dog  gave 
a  fine  exhibition,  the  dog  penning  in 
11%  minutes. 

Big  raw-boned  Joe  Pritchard,  for  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  with  a 
young  dog  that  matched  him  very  well 
in  conformation  and  moved  automatically 
with  Joe’s  stick  and  whistle  without  mak¬ 
ing  a  false  move,  drove  the  sheep  in  and 
out  the  three  gates  and  hurdled  them  in 
just  7%  minutes  in  a  beautiful  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Preston  Davenport,  of  Bradstreets, 
Mass.,  with  a  business-like  looking  black 
dog  which  had  a  coat  like  a  wolf  and 
suffered  badly  with  the  heat,  finally, 
after  threatening  to  quit  and  call  it  a 
day,  finished  the  job  very  well  in  13 
minutes. 

Reggy  Bolt,  of  Brookfield  Farm,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Conn.,  with  whose  six  months’ 


puppy  penned  them  but  failed  to  get  the 
six  sheep  through  the  second  gate,  gave 
a  fine  exhibition  and  he  should  be  proud 
of  the  young  dog. 

Next  came  the  veteran  Sam  Stoddard, 
with  his  international  champion  winner 
in  national  trials  in  both  Scotland  and 
England,  but  beginning  to  show  age,  gave 
a  beautiful  demonstration  of  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  minds  in  dog  and  man,  and 
penned  the  sheep  in  the  creditable  time 
of  11  y2  minutes,  which  for  a  11-year-old 
dog  was  exceptionally  good. 

Reggy  Bolt’s  second  pup  showed  a  lot 
of  intelligence  and  training  and  should 
make  the  best  of  them,  show  their  stuff 
in  another  year.  This  young  dog  did  the 
job  in  9%  minutes. 

Jack  Story,  with  a  remarkably  intelli¬ 
gent  and  flashy  looking  dog  from  Fill¬ 
more  Farms,  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  gave  a 
fine  exhibition,  penning  in  10  minutes. 

Luke  Pasco,  of  Wachusett  Meadows, 
Princeton,  Mass.,  made  a  hit  with  the 
crowd,  when  his  handsome  black  and 
white  shepherd,  by  his  fire  and  dash, 
penned  a  particularly  eontraiw  bunch  of 
sheep  in  12  minutes  flat. 

Then  out  came  Guy  Hilton,  of  Beverly, 
Mass.,  with  a  showy  black  and  white  col¬ 
lie,  who  seemed  to  know  just  as  well, 
what  the  job  was,  as  his  master,  and, 
working  hard,  hurdled  the  six  sheep  in 
five  minutes  flat,  taking  the  grand  cash 
prize  and  championship  trophy. 

Each  year  a  larger  crowd  is  at  this  spec¬ 
tacular  event  and  keen  interest  is  shown 
by  the  spectators  in  the  almost  human 
intelligence  of  these  extraordinarily 
trained  dogs. 

Following  are  the  prize  awards :  1st, 
Guy  Hilton.  Beverly,  Mass. ;  2nd.  Joe 
Pritchard,  Storrs,  Conn. ;  3rd,  Reggy 
Bolt,  Brookfield  Farm,  Durham,  Conn. ; 
4th,  Preston  Davenport,  Bradstreet, 
Mass.;  5th.  Luke  Pasco,  Wachusetts 
Meadows,  Princeton,  Mass. ;  6th,  Jack 
Story,  Bennington,  Vt. ;  7th,  Sam  Stod¬ 
dard,  New  Hampshire.  Paul  p.  ives. 


Livestock  Sales 


Aug.  25.  —  Pomfret  Jersey  Breeders’ 
Association,  9th  Annual  Sale,  Pomfret 
Center,  Vt.  D.  LI.  Rikert,  sale  manager, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 

Aug.  26. — Holsteins ;  30th  Earlville, 
N.  Y.,  Sale.  R.  Austin  (Backus,  sale  man¬ 
ager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  4.  —  Guernseys ;  Buena  Vista 
Farm,  Guernseys,  F.  P.  Choate,  Windsor, 
Vt. 


Sept.  21. — Holsteins ;  First  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Capital  Sale,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R. 
Austin  Backus,  sale  manager,  Mexico, 

N.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Holsteins  ;  Fall  Consignment 
Sale.  Bradford  County,  Pa.  R.  H. 
Fleming,  chairman,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins ;  Ulster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale,  Albert  Kurdt,  secretary, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  22-29.  —  Illinois  State  Fair, 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Aug.  22-29.  —  -Missouri  State  Fair, 
Sedalia,  Mo. 

Aug.  24-26.  — -  Pennsylvania  Potato 
Growers’  Association,  Potato  Exposition. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col- 
]0<r0  Pci. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  _28-Sept.  12. — Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  5.  —  Wisconsin  State 
Fair,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  31-Sopt.  5.  —  Ohio  State  Fair, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  2-4. — Middlesex  County,  Conn., 
4-LI  Club  Fair,  Middlesex.  Conn. 

Sept.  5. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Asosciation  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

Sept.  5-12. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Sept.  5-12. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sept.  6-12.  —  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Sept.  7-12.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-12.  —  Maryland  State  Fair, 
Timonium,  Md. 

Sept.  7-13. — New  Jersey  State  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  15-16. — New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  Fruit  Tour  to  Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah  Valley.  Arthur  J. 
Farley,  Secretary,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Sept.  20-26. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  23-25. — Twentieth  Annual  Flow¬ 
er  Show,  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Wm.  G.  Ellis.  Sec¬ 
retary,  61  Grant  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  3. — Sixth  annual*  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  Show  at  the  Allegheny  Country 
Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley  Heights, 
Pa.  Judge  will  be  W.  K.  Hepburn,  of 
Fellowship  Farms,  Anselma,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-16. — Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison,  Wis. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  .Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convenition,  Hotel 
Sherman.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dee.  7-12. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  J. 
Singer,  secretary,  P.  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GREEN  2-WAY  STANCHIONS 


Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls, 
etc.,  just  naturally  increase  your  earnings. 
Don’t  wait  until  building  or  remodeling. 
Put  in  our  Equipment.  START  NOW! 
A  guaranteed  line  sold  at  low  factory 
prices.  Send  for  literature  today  and 
save  money  on  your  requirements. 

THE  GREEN  MFG.  CO.  °*5F,KyS&£iT- 


S.HL,L„lcV.lsN«er*Tpa'?’  WailtS  YOUf  Naitie  wool  or  sheep! 

GUERNSEYS 

Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berkshires 

Boars  ready  far  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (DutchttjCo.JN;  Y. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

■  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  | 

23  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

FOR  SALE 

Including  eight  cows.  Six  calves  and  eight  heifers, 
several  good  show  prospects,  also  the  25-month-old 
bull  BRIARCLIFF  BENDEW  K.,  a  grandson  of  Earl 
Marshall.  This  bull  is  in  good  fit  and  would  make 
a  good  show  and  breeding  bull.  His  first  crop  of 
calves  are  very  promising.  These  cattle  will  be  sold 
very  reasonable  for  a  quick  sale. 

KNOLL  CREEK  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

IFD617V  F  ATTI  1?  have  been  bred  and 
**  a-i  AY ILi  X  Vrtl  X  X_illi  perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  LI. 

AYRSHIRES 

F!T  SofAtr«nndT„agrTrrX‘ecde8’  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves 

Each  11  months  old — For  particulars  write 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

HIGH  GRAPE  Doinsr  FlYlAlC  I’ll  It 

A  REGISTERED  J  LOWS  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  S80 

DOGS 

shepherd  pups 

Natural  heelers  and  excellent  watch  dogs,  also 

SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPS  g’SSSSS&S: 

HIKAM  LODCES  -  Vermilion,  Ohio 

Female  Straight-Leg  Beagle  Pups  oid!d$5;ma0ndth! 

few  broken  females  for  rabbits,  $25. 

B.  €.  HADDEN  Graliamsville,  N.  Y. 

Qnrinaor  ^naniolo  6  mos.  old,  parents  reg.  The  ideal 
opringer  OpHnicIS  Pheasant  and  Rabbit  dog  —  No 
better  breed.  G.  CARPENTER,  R.  3,  Middletown.  x\ew  York 

POLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 

rAl|io  p„no  2  mos.,  sable  and  white,  nicelymarked. 
vUIIlC  rlips  Healthy  well-bred  males,  $10;  females, 
$5.  Parents  best  possible.  OSCAR  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

Iriok  Qofforo  Registered,  3  mos.  old,  $25  up.  Satisfac- 
iri*n  OtJlierb  tion  guar.  FARMHOL5I,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

d-’OLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa 

Collie  Puppies  JASonH°Nw^"D 

SHEEP 

-  DORSET  and  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

Offering  choice  Rams  (Lambs  &  Yearlings)  suitable 
Flock  headers  or  cross-breeding.  Ewes,  purebred  and 
grades,  at  prices  that  will  make  you  money.  All 
stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Fit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  np. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodr.w  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 

SHROPSHIRE  S2S.00  UP. 

&  SOUTHDOWN  llama  ror  adlc  Guaranteed 
to  please.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  •  Beaver,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  Choon  Selected  rams  and  ewe 
.HAMPSHIRE  3II"cP  lambs,  yearlings,  2-3-year 
olds.  Frederick  Neuburger,  Longne  Vue  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

EY -.  C_L.  5  Grade  Hampshire  Yearling  HAMS 
TUT  dulc.  #15  each.  2  lteg.  Hampshire  Year¬ 
ling  Hums  #85  each.  VERNON  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

COR  SALE  —  50  Young  Extra  Nice  SOUTHDOWN 

1  SHEEP.  Vernon  Tiger  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 

V  also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  Now  York 

50  BREEDING  EWES 

FERRETS 

CCD  PCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 

1  C.rvr\C  1  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  S5.00,  males  $4.00.  Young  slock  August  sales, 
females  $4.00,  males  $3.50,  one  pair  S7.00.  Will  ship  C.O. 

D.  Instruction  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 

RABBITS 

OnLLlln  P.  Q,<nn|;.n  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

KabbltS  CL  supplies  Albert  F.cey,  Jr. 115-D,Vallt»Slre.m.N.r. 

nEG.  PEDIGREED  CHINCHILLAS,  WHITE,  GRAY,  FLEMISH 
HgIANTS,  reasonable.  Green  Mountain  Rabbitry,  Montgomery  Clr.,Vt. 

GOATS 

Nubian  Bucks 


WM.  A.  lflCKOK 
Route  1  Bethel,  Conn* 


Cheshire  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  weeks  old,  #8.50 
&  weeks  old,  #4.00 
10  weeks  old,  #4.50 
AH  Husky,  Healthy,  Fast  Growing  Stock 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  If  dis¬ 
satisfied,  return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL  I'EXI  t?l°o496MASS 


BREEDERS  or  FEEDERS 

We  do  ship  pigs  that  will  please  you  and  be  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  kind  we  ship.  They  are  ail  weaned 
before  shipping.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  or 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs — 

7-8  weeks  old  -  $3.25  each 
.  ..l"9  wceks  old  •  *3.50  eac*i 

Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 

Will  ship  one  or  one  hundred  C.  O.  D.  Crating  free. 
Ten-day  trial. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 
Telephone  Woburn  0086 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 

We  ofier  a  lot  of  good  choice  feeders  ail  ready  for 
the  feed  trough  —  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.,  Chester  and 
Yorkshire,  Du  roc  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows — 

6-  8  Weeks  old  ....  $3.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  old .  $3.75  each 

11-12  Weeks  Extras,  $4.50  each 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval — no  crating  charge 
Our  Guarantee  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times” 

2oc  per  pig  charge  on  Vt.  and  Conn,  ordersforvaccination 

Pigs  That  ARE  Pigs 

All  breeds  and  ages.  Ample  time  to  mature  good 
thrifty  pigs  before  snow  flies.  What  are  you  doing 
with  your  milk?  Separate  it,  put  the  skim  into  some 
good  pigs.  It  never  should  leave  the  farm.  Do  vou 
know  the  feeding  value  of  your  milk?  It’s  a  perfectly 
balanced  ration  for  man  or  beast.  Pigs  develop 
amazingly  on  this  by-product  and  make  a  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Beautiful  young  sows  for  breeding  purposes  and 
typy  young  boars  for  service  this  fail  and  winter. 
Write  for  Price  List 

C.  DAVIS  -  Box  ll  .  Concord,  Mass. 


Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

7- 8  weeks  old  S3. 50 

8- B  weeks  old  3.75 
1  0  weeks  old  4.50 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows— Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval 
crated  free.  1  O  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC- 
Lexington),  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  *4  50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  $4ioO 

Call  John  Lamont.  Lex,  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 

CHESTER  WHITE  &  DUR0C  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bred  fast  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
All  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  O.  D..  F.  o.  B 
Waltham. 

81to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  Waltham,  Mass. 
Telephone  4459-W 


F PPlIinn  Pine  $4.<>0  each.  Mostly  Po- 
x  TIj|9  land  Chinas.  Some  Chesters 

Durocs,  Berkshires,  S  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  castrated 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  $5.00  each. 
10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  $5.25,  prepaid  $6.25.  Shoats  over 
35  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Cheswold,  Dei. 


FFFIHlVIfi  Pins  FOU  SALE-  Single  Treated 
ILLDlllU  riuJ  Against  Cholera.  Chester-York- 
shire,  Chester- Berkshire,  Chester-Duroc,  9  to  10  weeks 
old,  #4.00  each.  Sold  C.O.D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 


M  llllAtl,  LCA  Woburn,  Mass. 

DREG,  CUflUC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M,  Pat  tin  g- 
UROC  Ol?  I  HE  ton  A  Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

OHIO  Improved  Chester  Whites.  Ped.  Pigs  $10  ea.  Bred 
Gilts  $35.  Due  iu  Sept.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y 


HORSES 


For  Sale:  5  PUREBRED  STRAWBERRY  ROAN 

Belgian  Horses 

Four-year-old  stallion,  broken  double. 

Pair  of  matched  mares,  five  and  seven  years  old,  owd 
sisters.  Weight  3200,  well  broken. 

Two  mare  colts,  also  one  grade  colt. 

EARL  WHITE  Arcade,  New  York 


^Tiotland  Pnniee  for  children,  also  STALLION  8; 

oneuana  ronies  mares  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Prices  right.  ».  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Hiwater.Otuc 


Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 

l&\  1\^ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
/A)  IVA  a  httle  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

w  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

”  333  West  30 ih  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets  Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
August  15,  1931.  Butter  2  to  3c  higher. 

MILK 


August:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  /.one.  $2.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.41;  2B,  $1.GG;  2C  (milk  made  into 
sour  cream),  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.05. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy 
Extra,  92  score  . . . . 
First,  88  to  91  score 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . .  . 


$0.29%  @$0.30 
.29 

.251/2® 

•  28% 

.24  @ 

.25 

.23  @ 

•  23% 

.22 

.18% 

.23  @ 

.33% 

.31  %@ 

.32 

.30%® 

.31 

.27  @ 

.30% 

.25  @ 

■26% 

.23  ® 

.28 

OIIEESE 


State — Whole  milk,  flats, 

Fresh  specials  . 

Average  run  to  fancy  . 
Wisconsin — Whole  milk, 

Flats,  fresh  . 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . . . 
Young  America,  fresh  .. 


held..  $0.21  @$0.23 


.15%® 

.16% 

.14%  @ 

.15% 

.15  %@ 

.15% 

.15%@ 

.16 

.15  %@ 

.16 

EGGS 


Nearby,  white  fancy 
(including  premiums) 
Extra  . 

. $0.33  @$0.34% 

. 28  @  .32 

. 25  %@  .27% 

. 24  @  .32 

. 20  @  .31 

. 25  @  .27% 

. 15  @  .19 

DRESSED 

POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.  . . . 
Fair  to  good  . 

. $0.34@$0.40 

. 28@  .32 

. 12®  .18 

iwi.  . 17®  .27 

.  .15®  .18 

. 35®  .50 

Old  toms  . 

. 25®  .28 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded 

. 25®  .30 

Culls,  doz . 

.  1.50®  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  15s.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers*  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 

large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.19@$0.23 

Broiler  chickens— 

Large  breeds,  best  . 

Small  breeds,  best  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . JO® 

Rabbits,  lb . 10  @ 

LIVESTOCK 

100  lbs . $7.00 @>$7.25 


.31 

.25 

.13 

.21 

.12 

.20 


Steers, - -  -  .  ,  - 

Bulls  .  4.00@  5.00 

Cows  .  3.50@  4.25 

Calves,  best  .  9.00@  9.50 

Common  to  good  .  4.00@  7.00 

Sheep  .  2.00®  3.50 

Lambs  . .  7.00@  9.00 

Hogs  .  5.00@  7.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.12@$0.13 

Good  to  choice  . 10@  .11 

Steers.  100  lbs . 14.00017.00 

Bulls  .  7.50@10.50 

Cows  .  9.00@11.50 

POTATOES 


Jersey,  150  lbs . $1.50@$1.90 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 1.00®  2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu .  1.50 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $2.00@$3.00 

Cabbage,  bu . 50®  1.00 

Carrots,  100  belis . 2.00@  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 75®  3.75 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.50@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50®  1.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 25®  1.25 

Horseradish,  bbl . 6.00@  6.50 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 2.00@  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 85®  6.00 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50@  2.00 

Onions,  bu.  . . 75®  1.00 

Parsley,  bu . 50®  .90 

Peas,  bu .  1.50®  4.00 

l'eppers,  bu . 25®  1.00 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 1.50®  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . 50®  1.75 

Squash,  bu . 25®  1.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  2.00 

Tomatoes,  South  Jersey,  bskt . 25®  .65 

Crate  . 25®  1.00 

Jersey,  6-till  carrier  . 75®  1.00 

Maryland,  lug  . 25®  .60 

Bskt . 25®  .30 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier  .  1.00®  1.75 

*Bskt . 35®  .75 

Pennsylvania,  handle  bskt . 40®  .50 

Repacked,  crt . 75®  1.75 

Carton  . 90®  1.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00®  3.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4. 00 @$5.35 

Pea  .  4.50®  4.75 

Red  kidney  .  6.25®  6.50 

White  kidney  .  5.75®  6.00 

FRUITS 


Apples,  bu  . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Currants,  qt . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

Cultivated  . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 

Peaches.  Georgia,  crt.  . 

%  bu . 

Bu . 

South  Carolina,  crt.  . . 

Bu . 

North  Carolina,  bu.  . . 

Crt . 

All  sections,  Hale,  bu. 
Watermelons,  car  . 


.  .$0.25@$2.00 
..  1.50®  2.25 
..  .04®  .07 

, ..  .10®  .15 

..  .25®  .50 

..  .05®  .07 

..  .20®  .50 

..  .85  @  1.50 

. .  .50®  .60 

..  1.00®  1.38 
..  1.00®  1.25 
..  1.00®  1.38 
..  1.00®  1.50 
..  1.00®  1.38 
..  1.00®  2.25 
135.00@333.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat  . . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . . . 


$24.00@25.00 
.21.00®22.00 
.15.00®  17.00 
■  20.00  @24.00 
..18.00@20.00 
11.00 


. $0,641/2 

. 08% 

. 35 

. 37  Vs 


Current  prices  in  public  markets: 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.33@$0.35 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .IS 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  %  pt .  .18 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 42®  .45 

Gathered  . 30®1  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 40@  .55 

Chickens  . 35®  .55 

Ducklings  . 38®  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 40®  .60 

Potatoes,  pk . 20®  .25 

Lettuce,  head  . 05@  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03®  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 15®  .20 

Peas,  lb . 20  @  .30 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful  on  the 
Philadelphia  wholesale  market  during  the  past 
week.  Most  of  the  apples  received  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  came  from  nearby  orchards.  Five-eighths 
)»askets  of  various  midsummer  varieties  sold  at 
25  to  35c,  while  fancy  Wealthies  brought  up 
to  00c.  Bushel  stock  was  sold  at  25  to  75c, 
with  fancy'  at  $1  to  $1.25.  Cantaloupes  were 
dull,  with  supplies  from  Maryland  and  Delaware 
more  than  ample  for  the  trade.  Crates  of  36s 
sold  at  50c  to  $1,  with  some  fancy  Hearts  of 
Gold  at  $1.50  to  $2.  The  season  for  western 
melons  is  drawing  to  a  close  in  the  Imperial 
4’alley,  and  receipts  of  honey  dews  and  honey 
balls  were  somewhat  lighter,  with  the  market 
stronger.  Peaches  from  Georgia  and  South  and 
North  Carolina  continued  in  heavy  receipt  and 
the  market  was  barely  steady.  Crates  of  El- 
bertas  sold  at  $1.25  to  $1.50,  while  Georgia 
Belles  were  mostly  $1  to  $1.20.  The  watermelon 
held  steady',  with  demand  good  during  the  hot 
spell.  Auction  sales  of  watermelons  from 
Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
brought  $105  to  $205  per  car,  for  melons  aver¬ 
aging  26  to  32  lbs.  each. 

The  market  on  snap  beans  were  stronger,  as 
supplies  from  neearby  were  somewhat  lighter. 
Bushels  of  green  sold  at  75c  to  $1,  while  fancy 
wax  brought  up  to  $1.50.  Lima  beans  were 
weaker,  and  prices  steadily  declined  throughout 
the  week.  Bushels  sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75,  with 
fancy  at  $2,  and  poorer  at  $1  to  $1.25.  Beets 
and  carrots  were  steady  at  1  to  2%c  per  bunch. 
Cabbage  met  a  fairly  good  demoml  and  Virginia 
barrels  sold  well.  Celery  was  slightly  weaker 
at  the  close,  although  fancy'  offerings  brought 
good  prices.  Corn  sold  slowly,  as  most  home 
gardens  now  have  this  product  available.  Cukes 
and  pickles  were  stronger  at  the  close,  under 
lighter  receipts.  Lettuce  from  California  was 
weaker,  although  prices  of  best  stock  were 
quite  high,  and  sold  up  to  $7.50  to  $8  per  crate 
of  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  Onions  were  dull 
and  peppers  were  weak,  as  supplies  were  too 
heavy  for  daily  clearing.  Tomatoes  were  large¬ 
ly  in  the  buyers’  favor,  and  prices  were  hard 
to  determine.  Many  sales  were  made  at  any 
price  received.  Five-eighths  baskets  ranged 
from  25  to  40c.  Sweet  potatoes  from  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  now  coming  on  the  market  sold 
slowly  on  a  weak  market.  The  white  potato 
market  was  steady,  but  trading  was  slow,  on 
account  of  the  hot  weather.  The  bulk  of  the 
supply  is  now  coming  from  New  Jersey,  and 
during  the  recent  hot  spell  the  growers  stopped 
digging  in  order  to  escape  sun-scald.  Sacks  of 
100  lbs.  brought  75c  to  $1,  with  most  sales  at 
$1,  while  150-lb.  sacks  of  Cobblers  sold  at  $1.50 
to  $1.G0,  with  some  sales  higher. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  of  eggs  during  the  past  week 
dropped  considerably,  'as  layings  in  several  large 
producing  areas  of  the  country  fell  off.  A  total 
of  24,856  cases  were  received  compared  with 
30,315  cases  the  week  previous  and  23,422  cases 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  1930.  The 
market  during  the  past  week  was  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  weather  and  the  quality  of  the 
arrivals.  Fine  quality  fresh  stock  sold  well, 
but  any  arrivals  showing  signs  of  heat-damage 
were  moved  with  difficulty  at  a  discount.  Near¬ 
by  closely  selected  extras  brough  28  to  31c, 
with  the  market  firm  at  the  close.  Best  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  eggs  moved  fairly  well  at  30  to  32c. 
Browns  of  the  best  quality  were  rather  slow  at 
24  to  28c,  with  some  heated  stock  lower.  Mixed 
colors  were  dull,  and  most  sales  were  made  at 
24  to  26c  for  extras.  Many  of  the  dealers 
turned  to  their  storage  holdings  during  the 
week,  instead  of  chancing  new  arrivals,  which 
might  contain  some  heat-damaged  eggs.  The 
storage  situation,  however,  is  slow  and  only'  a 
few  hundred  cases  are  as  yet  moving  out  each 
day. 

The  live  poultry  market  was  very  quiet,  prin¬ 
cipally  on  account  of  the  hot  weather,  which 
curtails  consumption  of  any  meat  product.  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  moderate  to  light,  but  fully  ample 
for  limited  trading.  Fancy  colored  fowls  held 
steady  at  26c,  but  Leghorns  were  mostly  ordi¬ 
nary  in  quality  and  the  market  was  down  a 
cent  per  pound,  with  most  sales  at  18  to  19c. 
Best  Rock  broilers  were  steady  at  31c,  although 
some  poorer  stock  moved  slowly  at  28  to  30c. 
Best  Leghorn  broilers  were  mostly  24  to  26c. 
Old  roosters  continued  weak  at  12  to  14c.  Ducks 
were  also  slow  and  the  market  largely  nominal. 

The  condition  of  the  dressed  poultry'  market 
was  largely  the  same  as  the  live  market.  Trad¬ 
ing  was  slow,  and  receipts  although  no  more 
than  moderate  were  fully  heavy  enough  for  the 
light  demand.  Receipts  during  the  week 
equaled  537,147  lbs.  compared  with  444,026  lbs. 
the  week  previous  and  421,818  lbs.  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  1930.  Holdings  in  stor¬ 
age  at  Philadelphia  are  now  heavier  than  a 
year  ago  and  the  immediate  outlook  is  for  a 
rather  dull  market.  Fowls  were  steady  at  26 
to  27c  per  lb.  while  chickens  were  slow  at  32 
to  34c  for  the  best  offerings.  Broilers  moved 
slowly'  at  unchanged  prices.  Ducks  were  dull 
and  only  fancy  met  any  kind  of  a  demand.  Long 
Island  stock  brought  17  to  18c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

The  hay  and  straw  market  was  quiet  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  with  trading  limited  to  the  light 
offerings  of  top  grades.  Best  feeding  hay, 
made  up  mostly  of  Timothy  sold  at  $19  per  ton. 
while  other  hay  ranged  from  $15  up.  Straw 
was  in  the  buyers’  favor  and  the  market  was 
weak.  Rye  brought  $14  to  $15.  while  wheat 
and  oat  straw  sold  at  $10  to  $10.50  per  ton. 

J.  M.  F. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  August  8,  1931. 

Market. — Strictly  grain-fed  beef  steers  and 
yearlings  closing  steady  with  week’s  opening 
prices,  western  grassers  and  short-fed  steers 
weak  to  25c  lower,  part  load  choice  fed  year¬ 
lings  $8.50.  top  medium-weights  $S.2.1,  bulk 
$7.25  to  $7.75.  She  stock  about  steady  with 
week’s  early  decline;  bulls  and  cutters  steady. 
Trading  in  Stocker  and  feeder  division  slow,  de¬ 
mand  centering  on  light-weight  Stocker  steers 
at  prices  about  steady,  most  sales  $5  to  $5.75; 
bulk  fat  heifers  $7  to  $7,50;  medium  bulls  $5 


to  $5.75;  butcher  cows  $4.25  to  $5;  cutlers  $2.25 
to  $3.  Calves  steady  with  week’s  50c  advance, 
top  vealers  $10.50. 

Hogs  steady,  top  170  to  220-lb.  westerns  $9.50. 

Sheep  steady  to  strong,  top  Virginia  lambs 
$8,  bulk  fair  to  medium  $7  to  $7.50,  culls  $5 
to  $6. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  August  8,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle.  116  cars;  25  Virginia,  22  St.  Paul,  20  St. 
Louis.  14  Chicago,  13  Sioux  City,  6  Kansas 
City,  5  West  Virginia,  4  Tennessee,  3  Michigan, 
1  Kentucky.  1  Indiana,  1  Texas,  1  Oklahoma; 
containing  3,712  head.  512  trucked  in;  total  cat¬ 
tle  4,224  head,  776  calves,  994  hogs,  1,896  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good.  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $7.50  to 
$8.25;  medium.  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.75;  good, 
1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $S.25;  medium.  1,- 
100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  good,  1,300  to 
1,500  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50; 
good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  good,  $4  to 
$4.75;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter.  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $6  to  $6.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $6;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $10  to  $10.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $9.25  to  $10;  cull  and  common,  $6  to 
$9.25.  • 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common  and  medium, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6:  good  and  choice. 
800  to  1,050  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7.25;  common  and 
medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $6.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  250  to  290  lbs.,  $8 
to  $8.50:  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 
— Bran,  ton,  $23;  shorts,  $23:  hominy,  $27.50; 
middlings.  $30.50;  linseed,  $37;  gluten,  $32; 
ground  oats.  $28:  Soy-bean  meal,  $37:  hog  meal, 
$33.50;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $33.50:  dairy 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $28.50;  18  per  cent,  $31:  20 
per  cent,  $33.50;  24  per  cent,  $36;  25  per  cent, 
$37:  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $34.50;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $30.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $32.50. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 


CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good  . $7.25@$7.50 

Medium  .  5.85®  7.25 

Common  .  4.50@  5.85 

Steers,  1,100  to  1,300,  good  . 6.75®  7.50 

Medium  .  5.50®  6.75 

Heifers,  500  to  850.  good  .  6.50®  7.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.75®  6.50 

Cows,  good  .  4.00@  5.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00®  4.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  1.75®  3.00 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef  .  4.25®  4.75 

Cutter  and  medium  .  3.00®  4.25 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  good  and  choice.  7.50®  9.50 

Medium  .  5.00®  7.50 

Cull  and  common  . 3.00@  5.00 

Calves,  250  to  350,  good  and  choice.  5.00®  8.00 

Common  and  medium  . 3.00®  5.00 

HOGS 


Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160,  gd.  and  cli . $8.00@$8.40 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  180,  gd.  and  ch. . .  .  8.25®  8.50 

180  to  200,  gd.  and  ch .  8.35®  8.50 

Med.  wts..  200  to  220,  gd.  and  eh..  8.00®  8.45 

220  to  250.  gd.  and  ch .  7.35®  8.15 

Hvy.  wts..  250  to  290,  gd.  and  ch...  6.80®  7.50 

290  to  350,  gd.  and  ch .  6.25@  6.95 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  4.25®  5.50 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  gd.  and  ch _  7.50®  8.00 

SHEEP 


Lambs,  90  down,  gd.  and  ch . $6.50@$8.50 

Medium  .  5.00®  6.50 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  5.00®  8.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  3.50®  5.00 


Y'lg.  weth,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch..  2.00®  4.50 
Wethers,  90  to  120,  med.  and  gd...  1.75@  3.50 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  1.50®  3.00 

120  to  150,  med.  and  eh . 1.25®  2.75 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common . 75®  1.50 


Boston  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  have  been  few  important  changes  noted 
on  the  Boston  Produce  Markets  during  the  past 
week.  Lima  beans  opened  at  $4  to  $4.50  a 
bushel,  but  closed  the  week  draggy  as  low  as 
$1  to  $1.50  due  to  comparatively  heavy  offerings 
from  out  of  State.  Apples  were  comparatively 
firm  with  supplies  mostly  native  stock.  The 
wool  market  was  moderately  active  on  some 
lines,  quiet  on  others. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  35  to 
75c.  Astraclians  large  fancy  $1  to  $1.50,  few 
$2.  Transparents  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.25.  Duch¬ 
ess  large  fancy  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  wax  $1.50  to  $2.10,  few  $2.25;  green  $1.50 
to  $2;  shell  75c  to  $1.50.  Lima  $1.50  to  $2.50 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.  $1  to  $1.50  bu. 

Beets.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white  $1  to  $1.50,  poorer  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.  Danish  $1.50,  few  $1.25  90  lbs. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  belis.  50  to  85c,  few  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  $1.75  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand  good? 
Native  yellow  ord.  50  to  75c,  fancy  85c  to  $1.10 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  hothouse  50  to  60  cukes  best  mostly  $3 
to  $4,  poorer  low  as  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Md.  75c 
to  $1,  poorer  low  as  40c  bu.  Native  outdoor  $2 
to  $3. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  35  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  IS  heads  outdoor  ord.  35  to  75c.  best  85c 
to  $1.10  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best 
$6.50  to  $7  crt.  N.  Y.  24  heads  best  $2.25  to 
$2.50  crt.  poorer  lower. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native  yellow  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Mass, 
yellow  60  to  75c,  few  85c  50  lbs.  Calif.  50-lb. 
sacks  $1.50  to  $1.75.  N.  J.  50  to  60c  50  lbs. 

l’otatoes.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Va.  bbls.  U.  S. 

I,  $2.25  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower.  N.  J.  150  lbs. 
$2.25  bag. 

Radishes.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  40 
to  50  belis.  Native  outdoor  50  to  85c,  few  $1 
std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  hothouse  5  to  10c,  few  12%c  lb.  Outdoor 
$1  to  $1.50  %  box.  Md.  c-rts.  75c  to  $1.  N. 

J.  crts.  40  to  50c. 

Ilay.— Supplies  light,  demand  light,  market 
inactive.  No.  1  Timothy  $25.25.  Eastern  fine 
to  medium  $19  to  $21.  Cloved  mixed,  red,  $23.25 
ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  28c. 
Firsts  25  to  27 %e.  Seconds  22  to  24c  lb. 

Eggs. — Market  firm.  Nearby  henneries,  brown 
extras  40c.  White  extras  32  to  37c.  Fresh  east¬ 
ern  30  to  32c  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 


steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.,  26  to  28c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.  22  to  23c.  Broilers  30  to  32c.  Native  25 
to  30c.  Roosters  18c  lb.  Live  poultry  firm 
Fowl  25  to  26c.  Leghorns  20  to  23c.  Broilers 
large  25  to  26c;  small  22  to  23c.  Roosters  14 
to  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  23 
to  25c.  Fresh  15%  to  17c.  Western  held  22  to 
24c.  Fresh  15%  to  16%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $5  to 
$5.50.  Calif,  small  white  $5  to  $5.50.  Yellow 
Eyes  $7  to  $7.50.  Red  kidney  $9  to  $9.50.  Lima 
$7.50  to  $8  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  moderately  active,  demand 
good. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  25  to  26%c; 
clothing,  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  24  “to 
25c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  23c; 
clothing,  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to 
22c;  clothing  20  to  21c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  62  to 
65c;  clothing,  50  to  53c;  %  blood,  combing,  53 
to  55c;  clothing,  42  to  46c;  %  blood,  combing, 
42  to  44c;  clothing,  37  to  40c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  37  to  39c;  clothing,  35  to  37c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing,  62  to  65c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  % 

blood,  combing.  56  to  60c;  clothing,  47  to  51c; 
%  blood,  combing,  48  to  52c;  clothing,  43  to 
47c;  %  blood,  combing,  43  to  47c;  clothing,  37 
to  40c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  very  light;  market  mostly  50c 
higher;  demand  fairly  active.  Bulk  of  sales 
$7.50  to  $8. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  normal; 
market  slightly  irregular;  mostly  steady;  de¬ 
mand  slightly  improved  from  last  week. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $3.50  to  $5.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $4.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $0.50  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $6.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  barely  normal;  market 
weak;  some  sales  $5  lower;  demand  very  slow. 
Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130;  good,  $80  to  $110; 
medium,  $50  to  $80;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Early  apples  are  in  large  supply  and  prices 
are  lower.  New  Jersey  cantaloupes  are  in  the 
market. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firmer; 
creamery,  prints,  _  30  to  31c;  tubs,  26  to  29c; 
firsts,  25  to  26c’;  undergrades,  25c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  16c;  daisies,  17c;  longhorn, 
17  to  18c;  brick,  18c;  brick  Swiss,  20c;  lim- 
burger,  25c.  Eggs,  easy;  nearby  fancy,  31  to 
32c;  grade  A,  27  to  29c;  grade  B,  22  to  23c; 
grade  C,  19  to  20c;  nearby  at  mark,  23  to  26c; 
western,  20  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20 
to  27c;  chickens,  30  to  37c;  broilers,  31  to  38c; 
old  roosters,  13  to  17c;  ducks,  19  to  20c;  tur¬ 
keys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  easy;  fowls,  17 
to  23c;  broilers,  17  to  26c;  old  roosters,  14  to 
15c;  ducks,  14  to  17c. 

Apples  and  l’otatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Del., 
Transparent,  bu.,  75c;  Duchess,  50  to  65c;  Red 
Astrachan,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Sweet  Bough,  $1.50; 
Gravenstein,  Cal.,  box,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Winesap. 
$1.75  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  weak;  home-grown, 
bu.,  65  to  75c;  Y’a.,  bbl.,  $2.10  to  $2.25;  sweets, 
Ala.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $4.75;  marrow,  $5.25;  white  kidney, 
$6.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1;  Tex.,  white,  50-lb.  crate,  $1.75  to  $2;  Cal., 
yellow,  $1.25;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  32-qt.  crt., 
$4  to  $5;  cantaloupes,  bu.  crt.,  $1.75  to  $2; 
currants,  32-qt.  crt.,  $2  to  $2.50;  dewberries, 
32-qt.  crt.,  $4  to  $5;  grapes,  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug, 
$1.50  to  $1.65;  honey  dews,  crt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
huckleberries,  32-qt.  crt.,  $3  to  $5;  peaches, 
4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  25c;  pears,  Cal.,  box,  $2.25 
to  $2.50;  plums,  %  bu.  bskt.,  90c  to  $1;  rasp¬ 
berries,  32-qt.  crt.,  $2  to  $4;  watermelons,  25 
to  65c. 

Vegetables.— Beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1;  beets,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  cabbage,  bu.t  50 
to  60c;  carrots,  bu.,  80c  to  $1;  celery,  doz.,  35 
to  70c;  corn,  doz.,  15  to  20c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.25;  eggplant,  bu.,  $1.90  to  $2;  endive, 
doz.,  25  to  40c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  $1.15  to 
$1.25;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  50c;  peas,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.75;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  squash,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  12-lb. 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  40c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Maple  products,  steady;  syrup,  gal., 
$1  to  $1.35.  Honey,  firm;  new  clover,  24-comb, 
$4  to  $5;  strained,  5-lb.  pail,  60  to  75c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  weak;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $14 
to  $14.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $8.50  to  $9;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $13; 
standard  middlings,  $12.25;  red-dog,  $19.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $25.25; 
oiimeal,  34  per  cent,  $28.50;  hominy,  $19.30; 
gluten,  $22.50;  oatfeed,  $8.30;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $3.50;  Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $13.50;  clover, 
$13.75  to  $14.  c.  H.  B. 


“So,  you  use  three  pairs  of  glasses,  pro¬ 
fessor/  “1'es,  one  pair  for  long  sight, 
one  pair  for  short  sight  and  the  third  to 
look  for  the  other  two.” — Troy  Times. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

llox  20,  W e»t  W  ashhigton  Market,  N ew  Y ork  City 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  lime  to  market  your  broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun's,  Bradstreet'a  or  any  commercial  agency 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request, 


WE  NEED 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  Now  York  City 
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Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Report 
for  ninth  month,  ending  July  31,  1931. 

Despite  the  unusual  heat  of  the  last 
month  and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a 
minority  of  birds  to  broodiness,  coupled 
with  a  general  decrease  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  the  1,000  best  birds  in  the  contest 
laid  132  eggs  more  than  in  the  month  of 
July  last  year  and  1,382  less  than  in 
June  of  this  year. 

An  accrument  of  17,o03  eggs  during 
the  month  of  July  brings  the  grand  total 
to  173.252,  or  an  average  of  173.3  eggs 
per  bird.  This  is  4.5  eggs  better  per  bird 
than  the  average  at  the  end  of  July  last 
vear.  If  the  birds  keep  up  their  good 
work  as  well  as  last  year's  competitors 
during  the  remaining  months,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  210  eggs  per  bird  for  the  year  is 
practically  certain. 

For  the  fourth  month  in  succession 
West  Neck  Farm's  pen  of  R.  .  I.  Reds 
from  Long  Island  has  captured  not  only 
the  blue  ribbon  in  its  class,  but  the  high¬ 
est  honors  for  the  month  in  the  entire 
contest.  These  hard-working  and  per¬ 
sistent  birds  win  their  glory  from  large 
eggs,  for  laying  14  eggs  less  than  the  pen 
scoring  the  most  eggs  for  the  month,  they 
nevertheless  came  in  at  the  finish  with 
258  points,  which  is  three  better  than  the 
next  highest  score  in  points.  Parmenters 
Red  Mount  Farm,  of  Massachusetts, 
earned  the  red  ribbon  for  It.  I.  Reds  with 
a  total  of  244  points  for  June. 

R.  "Walter  Bishop’s  pen  of  Barred 
Rocks  from  Connecticut  won  first  prize 
in  its  class  with  a  score  of  243  points, 
while  L.  H.  Harvey,  of  Illinois,  gets  a 
blue  ribbon  for  his  White  Rocks  that 
chalked  up  211  points  for  the  month.  The 
winners  in  the  "White  Wyandotte  group 
scored  195  points  and  belong  to  Eben- 
wood  Farm,  Massachusetts. 

Hollywood  Poultry  Farm’s  pen  of 
White  *  Leghorns  ran  a  neck  and  neck 
race  with  J.  A.  Hanson’s  birds  of  the 
same  breed.  Both  pens  scored  253  points 
in  round  numbers,  but  Hollywood’s  team 
was  slightly  ahead  in  the  hundredths 
column.  Tom  Barron’s  pen  was  crowd¬ 
ing  in  uncomfortably  close.  The  English 
birds  came  through  with  a  record  of  252 
points  for  the  month. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  10  high 
individuals  for  the  first  nine  months : 

R.  I.  Red,  43W,  237  eggs,  255  points; 
R.  I.  Red,  520.  2.32  eggs,  253  points; 
White  Leghorn,  692,  247  eggs,  252  points ; 
R.  I.  Red,  540,  242  eggs,  251  points ;  R. 
I.  Red,  403,  231  eggs,  250  points;  Ii.  I. 
Red,  384,  230  eggs,  249  points;  R.  I. 

Red,  400,  227  eggs,  244  points;  R.  I. 

Red,  405,  251  eggs,  243  points ;  White 

Wyandotte,  315,  233  eggs,  242  points; 
R.  I.  Red,  387,  219  eggs,  239  points. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

Australorps.- — -Jerseyland  Farms,  N.  J., 
1,942  eggs,  1,875  points. 

White  Wyandottes. — .Tack  Wrennall, 
England,  1,498  eggs,  1,554  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
1.6S5  eggs.  1,733  points ;  E.  A.  Flirt, 
Mass.,  1,695  eggs,  1,710  points;  Collins 
&  Ripper,  Iowa,  1,614  eggs,  1,630  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — James  Dryden,  Cal., 
2.106  eggs,  2,034  points;  R.  Walter 
Bishop,  Conn.,  2.011  eggs.  2,004  points; 
Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  1,957  eggs, 

I, 838  points. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Donald  I  Goodenough, 
Conn.,  2,175  eggs,  2,220  points ;  West 
Neck  Farm,  L.  I..  1,973  eggs,  2.119 
points ;  Homestead  Farms,  Conn.,  2.084 
eggs,  2.0S7  points ;  Geo.  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  2,045  eggs,  2.057  points. 

White  Leghorns.— .T.  A.  Hanson,  Ore., 
2.263  eggs,  2.217  points;  Tom  Barron, 
England,  2,039  eggs,  2,200  points ;  Alfred 

J.  O'Donovan,  N.  Y.,  2,186  eggs,  2.167 
points;  Wene  Chick  Farm,  N.  J.,  2,087 
eggs,  2,165  points;  Egg  and  Apple  Farm, 
N.  Y„  2,091  eggs.  2,094  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.— 
40  Australorps  and  Giants,  55.1 ;  50 
White  Wyandottes,  47.4 ;  130  White 

Rocks,  46.7 ;  140  Barred  Rocks,  62.8 ; 
2S0  R.  I.  Reds,  50.9;  360  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  63.3 ;  1,000  average  all  varieties, 
56.5. 

Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.  Egg- 
laying  Contest 

Report  for  week  ending  July  28,  1931. 

Production  for  43rd  week,  61.50  per 
cent,  1.916.75  point,  1.989  eggs. 

Production  to  date  58.76  per  cent,  78,- 
S24.35  points,  81,714  eggs. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week.- — S.  C.  W.  L. 
— Taylor  Bros.,  Pa.,  58.20  points.  60 
eggs ;  ,T.  B.  G. — .Taybeegee  Poultry  Farm, 
R.  I.,  55.95  points,  56  eggs ;  S.  C.  W.  L. 
— W.  C.  Eckard,  Mich.,  53.95  points.  54 
eggs;  S.  C.  W.  L. — Leon  II.  Niece,  N.  J., 
53.60  points,  57  eggs ;  S.  C.  W.  L. — Wil¬ 
lis  E.  Stryker,  N.  J.,  53.20  points,  50 

£<T<Vg^ 

High  Pens  to  Date. — S.  C.  W.  L. — W. 
C.  Eckard,  Mich.,  2.100.30  points.  2,095 
eggs ;  S.  C.  W.  L. — Willis  E.  Stryker,  N. 
J.,  2. 085. SO  points,  2,011  eggs ;  B.  P.  R. 
— Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  1.963.10 
points,  2,119  eggs;  S.  C.  W.  L. — Joachim 
Breeding  Farm,  N.  J.,  1.959.30  points, 
2.102  eggs  ;  S.  C.  W.  L.— Chas.  O.  Goeg- 
er,  N.  J.,  1,934.05  points,  2,019  eggs. 

The  matter  of  “holding  pullets  back” 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  for 
the  past  several  years  especially  in  cases 
where  birds  were  devolping  and  maturing 
so  rapidly  that  body  weight  never  did  get 
caught  up.  There  have  been  numerous 
ideas  advanced  for  postpoining  a  pullet’s 
maturity  so  that  body  growth  could 
catch  up,  and  the  bird  would  be  carrying 


enough  weight  to  stand  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  when  it  did  begin. 

Feeding  whole  corn  to  pullets  that  are 
approaching  maturity  without  proper 
body  development  is  the  method  used  by 
some  poultrymen  with  fair  results.  In 
this  case  the  amount  of  mash  fed  is 
usually  cut  to  a  very  small  figure  just  so 
birds  will  clean  it  up  inside  of  a  half 
hour  or  so.  Another  method  used  is  an 
endeavor  to  hold  birds  back  is  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  growing  mash  without  any 
change  in  grain.  This  method,  however, 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  the  growing 
mash  birds  will  very  often  come  info  pro¬ 
duction  as  soonor  sooner  than  those  given 
laying  mash. 

After  all  this  idea  of  “holding  back” 
is  not  a  natural  process.  Young  stock 
should  have  a  gradual  continuous  growth 
and  come  into  production  naturally  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  Instead  of  grow¬ 
ing  them  in  record  time  with  2  lbs.  at 
eight  weeks,  etc.,  why  not  be  content  to 
use  a  reliable  feed  that  will  tend  to  a 
steady,  even  growth  and  proper  body 
condition  when  maturity  comes  around. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pratt  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  Pa.,  1,963.10  points,  2,- 
119  eggs;  Valley  Brook  Farm.  N.  .T.,  1,- 
582.60  points,  1,701  eggs ;  Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  N.  J.,  1,174.45  points,  1,268 
00*0* 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Scott  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,810.10  points,  1.821  eggs;  Cane 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  .T.,  1,743.55  points,  1,- 
758  eggs ;  Crest  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J., 
1,722.20  points,  1,684  eggs. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. — W.  C.  Eckard, 
Mich.,  2.100.30  points,  2.095  eggs;  Willis 
E.  Stryker.  N.  .T.,  2.085.80  points,  2,011 
eggs;  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,- 
959.30  points,  2,102  eggs. 

Jersey  Black  Giants. — Jaybeegee  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  R.  I.,  1,456  points.  1,409  eggs; 
Marcy  Farms,  N.  J.,  1,373.50  points,  1,- 
358  eggs. 

Miscellaneous. — A.  E.  Hampton.  N.  J., 
S.  C.  B.  L.,  1.697.70  points,  1,806  eggs; 
Lauderdale  Bros.,  N.  J.,  W.  W.,  1,553 
points,  1,670  eggs. 


What  the  Trees  Saw  and 
Said 

(Continued  from  Page  877) 
mile  away.  I’ve  seen  him  go  around  that 
corner  on  two  wheels  many  a  time.  He 
was  a  good  driver  though,  and  I  never 
heard  of  him  having  an  accident  though 
I  used  to  hold  my  breath  to  see  him  go, 
and  I  think  probably  it  wasn't  very  com¬ 
fortable  for  the  rest  of  the  folks  to  ride 
with  him. 

“Then  a  few  years  later  they  got  a  top 
buggy  for  the  boys  to  take  their  girls  out 
in,  and  a  cutter  for  Winter.  The  horse 
had  a  string  of  little  bells  on  a  strap 
that  went  round  its  body  and  made  a 
nice  jingle  when  he  trotted.  The  family 
didn’t  go  together  so  much  then,  but 
when  they  did  they  went  in  a  sleigh  the 
men  had  built,  a  long  straight  affair 
with  board  seats  across.  It  wasn’t  an 
easy  thing  to  ride  in,  especially  if  there 
were  any  pitch-holes  in  the  road.  It 
would  throw  them  all  out  of  their  seats 
when  they  went  into  a  hole  and  then 
throw  them  back  as  they  went  out.  By 
and  by  they  got  some  bob-sleighs  and 
they  rode  a  lot  easier.  When  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  came,  of  course,  they  bought  one, 
and  now  I  hear  their  boys  say  that  they 
can’t  bear  to  hitch  up  a  horse.  I  suppose 
if  we  live  long  enough  we  will  see  every¬ 
body  flying.  As  you  say  they  won’t  need 
any  roads  then  and  the  snow  or  the  mud 
won’t  bother  them.” 

“Where  will  they  land?”  asked  Mrs. 
Tree. 

“AlmDst  anywhere,”  chuckled  Mr.  Tree. 
“They  will  have  to  think  that  out  for 
themselves.  Isn’t  that  south  wind  warm 
today?  You  are  beginning  to  look  quite 
green,  my  dear.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Diarrhoea  in  Turkeys 

Would  you  send  me  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  turkeys  having  bloody  diarrhoea? 

New  York.  p.  f.  mc  d. 

Bloody  diarrhoea  in  turkeys  might  re¬ 
sult  from  any  severe  intestinal  inflamma¬ 
tion,  possibly  from  coccidiosis,  though 
this  disease  is  less  severe  and  prevalent 
among  turkeys  than  among  chickens. 

The  common  diarrhoea  of  young  tur¬ 
keys  is  usually  described  as  being  of 
sulphur  yellow  color.  This  is  one  of  the 
indications  of  the  disease  known  as 
blackhead. 

To  make  sure  of  the  diagnosis,  a  dead 
poult  should  be  opened  and  the  liver 
examined.  If  spotted  with  discolored 
patches — spotted  liver — one  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  certain  that  blackhead  has  been 
the  cause  of  death  and  that  it  could  have 
been  prevented  only  by  hatching  and 
rearing  the  young  turkeys  entirely  away 
from  other  poultry  or  land  and  quarters 
that  had  been  contaminated  by  poultry 
droppings. 

Blackhead  is  spread  through  poultry 
droppings.  Young  poults  should  not  be 
allowed  ever  to  come  in  contact  with 
these  in  any  place,  even  upon  land  that 
has  been  fertilized  with  poultry  manure. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease  when  it 
is  once  established.  M.  B.  D. 


Mrs.  Thompson  (learning  to  drive)  : 
“Henry,  that  little  mirror  up  there  isn’t 
set  right.”  Thompson:  “Isn’t  it?”  Mrs. 
Thompson ;  “No ;  I  can’t  see  anything 
but  the  car  behind.” — Cincinnati  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Kaisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 


HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


GROW  WENE  BROILER  CHICKS  FOR  EXTRA  FALL  AND  WINTER  PROFITS 

Keep  the  brooder  equipment  working.  Broilers  return  quick  profits.  We’re  hatching  every  Thursday  through¬ 
out  year — Wene  Cross  Breeds,  also  Reds,  Wyandottes  and  Rocks.  8-10  week  old  Leghorn  Pullets  now  readv 
Write  for  prices.  WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 
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R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  larm — ALL^f 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding  - 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
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Chicks  That  Live 


V  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 

5  All  blood  tested.  Write  for 

V  details  and  prices. 

J  KERR.  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
ij  Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  £ 


SECOND-HAND 

EGG  CASES 


30  doz.  size  with  flats,  fillers 
and  lids.  Carriers  for  both 
Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  Crates,  Hampers, 
Baskets  and  all  otherFruit 
and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Second-Hand  Flats,  Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads. 

Let  Us  Quote  You. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  R.  1  36  Broadway  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 
SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.75 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks—  $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  bl  eeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  348  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  for 
Winter  Broilers. 
Leghorns  hatched  on 
order.  Low  prices.  Safe  delivery. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEATER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PULLETS 


PUREBRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

— - - —  -  —  Same  bloodlines  as  my  cunteH 

pens.  May  hatch  from  2  and  3-year  breeders.  Laige 
healthy.  85  cents.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  HOAG  Shavertown,  New  York 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  50  lOO  500 

Tancred  Strain  Leghorns  $3.75  $7.00  $32.50 

Barred  Rocks  -  4.50  8.50  40.00 

R.  I.  Reds  -  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Assorted  ....  3.75  7.00  32.50 

Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop*  Sergeantsville,  N,  J. 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


PUL  LE  T  S~TrexlerS.C.W.  Leghorns 

12  weeks  old,  ready  to  lay.  and  laying,  large  type 
free  range  stock,  hatched  from  21  to  26-oz  eggs 

TREXLER  FARMS  Dept.  R  Allentown,  Pm. 


i  ■■■■  |%.v  .iuAcu,  pu.uvj  rree 

vinviro  range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LATJVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Rfllvv  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 

Keds  for  Fall  and  winter 
broilers.  Orders  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery 
ALLEY  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


fHTfKS  f  0  D  100  Koclts  or  Reds,  $8:  Leghorns 
1/DILHj  V/.V.l/.  $6.00;  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light  $6 
Delivery  guaianteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  9o%  to 
maturity,  free.  0.  M.  LAUVER,  Rox  78,  MeAlisterville,  Pa 


White  Leghorn  Pullets  nS'^Uk.’Si0^ monk 

POULTS,  3-4  mos.  old,  $2  up.  Artzdale  Farm,  Woodstock.  Va. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  -  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Baby  Chicks 

Catalog  free.  Sherman  Bowden  S  Son.  Box  195A.  Mansfield.  0. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tan.  &  Bar.  W.  Leg. $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 
YVh.  Wyan.  &  Wh.  Rocks..  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 
Light  Mix.,  $6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.,  $7.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  direct. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .  .$2.25  $4.25  $7.75  $38.00  $75 
W.  Rocks.  Reds,  W.  Wyan.  .2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.50  68 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatcher,  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  8.00 

S.  C.  Reds  .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
“The  StrainB  red  for Large,  Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always" 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.O.P.  average  237.7  eggs:  Storrs 
pen  2.527  eggs.  Low  summer  prices  on  pedigreed 
stock  with  this  wonderful  breeding.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  . $8.00 — 100 


White  Wyandottes  . 9.00—100 

Heavy  Mixed  . . . . .  7.00 — 100 


100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O,  D. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . *8.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  lOO 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2 and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


DriDTV  fnifltc  Hatched  in  a  new  .Tames- 
HtJlKl  I  EUivIVS  way  Incubator  Hatcher 
Wh.  &  Bid.  Rocks.  $7—100,  200  for  $13.50;  Heavy 
Mixed,  $6-100.  Order  C.O.D.  Less  than  100  lots,  lc  more. 
Quality  ami  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa.  J 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandoites,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 

S8  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7  per  100.  We 
ship  C.O.D.  or  cash  — 100%  del.  guar. 

Jii».  E.  UlBlb  Bos  K,  Reaver  Springs,  Fa. 


DUCKLINGS 


-White  Rekin,  30  or  more  20c  each 
delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  ray 
27th  year.  Earl  Seamans  Factoryville,  Pa. 


uuunmigo  guar.  Write  for  prices.  L.  Hamblin,  Wilson,  H.Y. 

Half  grown  wild  mallard  ducks  and  ring  necked 

PHEASANTS,  S1.50  each.  S.  B.  Kellogo,  Greene  N  Y 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding^ 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods; 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St,  New  York 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  1 08  hens  2  years 

Price  $ 1 .  OO  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
!  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

i _ _ _ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Children  Asleep 

The  night  is  still,  the  tides  of  sleep  are 
flowing 

Fluently,  tenderly,  over,  beneath, 
above 

Their  delicate  limbs  and  quenching  their 
eyes'  bright  glowing  ; 

Remote  from  my  care  they  seem  and 
my  brooding  love. 

I  pause  beside  each  bed,  bend  o’er  the  lit¬ 
tle  sleepers 

With  awed,  quiescent  heart  and  rev¬ 
erent  will, 

Raising  a  prayer  that  their  great  angelic 
keepers 

Will  watch  and  guard  them,  lying  so 
meek  and  still. 

Solemn  night’s  stillness,  solemn  the  starry 
wreathing 

Wherewith  the  arching  heavens  are 
glistening  fair ; 

Naught  do  I  hear  but  the  sound  of  their 
gentle  breathing 

And  my  gaze  is  lost  in  a  tangle  of  in¬ 
nocent  hair. 

To  what  far  strands  or  magic  isles  are 
you  fai'ing, 

O  little  sleepers  of  mine,  o’er  what  dim 
seas? 

Not  only  this  is  the  voyage  we’ll  not  be 
sharing, 

And  you  will  know  more  perilous  wa¬ 
ters  than  these. 

Softly  I  leave  them,  alone  in  the  dark 
night  sleeping, 

Profound  in  their  trust,  lying  so  meek 
and  mild, 

Softly  I  leave  them  content,  in  the  per¬ 
fect  keeping 

Of  a  love  more  mighty  than  mine,  I 
too  a  child. 

— John  Bunker  in  The  Commonweal. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  an  opinion  on 
medicines  to  reduce  weight,  and  our  ad¬ 
vice  is  always  to  leave  them  alone. 
Health  Commissioner  Wynne  of  New 
York  City  recently  made  some  very  em¬ 
phatic  statements  on  this  subject.  He 
said  in  part : 

Be  warned  before  taking  any  pills  for 
weight  reduction  that  are  called  harm¬ 
less  by  the  salesman  or  the  advertising. 
Pills  that  really  reduce  your  weight  can¬ 
not  be  harmless,  for  they  are  poisonous. 
They  produce  their  effect  by  breaking 
down  the  body.  They  reduce  your  weight 
by  the  same  route  as  a  destructive  dis¬ 
ease  might  reduce  you,  and  leave  you  at 
the  end  in  such  a  condition  that  you  may 
never  recover.  If  the  pills  you  hear  about 
are  not  poisonous,  then  they  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  reduction  and  are  only  frauds. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  several  soaps 
and  bath  salts  that  are  advertised  as  re¬ 
ducing  agents.  If  a  substance  were  con¬ 
tained  in  these  preparations  capable  of 
penetrating  the  skin  and  attacking  the 
layers  of  fat,  what  effect  would  they  also 
have  on  the  muscles  and  other  delicate 
tissues  there? 

Fat  cannot  be  rubbed  away  by  cor¬ 
rugated  rolling  pins  or  similar  mechani¬ 
cal  tools.  The  only  effect  of  these  ap¬ 
pliances  is  to  injure  the  skin  and  the 
tissues. 

The  only  safe  and  sure  way  to  reduce 
is  to  eat  less  and  to  exercise  more.  What 
you  do  eat  should  be  properly  selected  to 
preserve  your  health.  Every  diet,  whether 
for  reducing,  gaining  or  holding  your 
present  weight,  should  include  a  quart  of 
fresh  milk  daily,  at  least  two  helpings 
of  leafy  vegetables,  preferably  uncooked, 
and  some  fruit,  preferably  citrus  fruit. 

* 

Avocado  pears  seem  to  be  reaching 
the  New  York  market  very  plentifully 
this  year,  and  they  are  quite  inexpensive. 
This  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  salad,  usually 
served  with  French  dressing.  It  is  rich 
and  oily  in  flavor,  and  of  a  buttery  con¬ 
sistency  when  in  condition  for  the  table. 
One  of  the  old  names  for  it  is  “midship¬ 
man’s  butter.”  We  usually  see  it  cut  in 
half  but  not  peeled,  the  large  seed  re- 
moved,  and  the  half  laid  upon  a  bed  of 
shredded  lettuce.  The  Cubans  cut  little 
grooves  into  the  fruit,  so  that  the  dress¬ 
ing  will  permeate  the  flesh.  Some  house¬ 
keepers  rub  the  flesh  smooth,  seasoning 
with  salt,  pepper  and  lemon  juice,  or  cut 
in  strips  or  run  it  through  a  fruit  press 
to  form  strings,  which  are  quite  orna¬ 
mental  on  a  bed  of  shredded  lettuce.  We 
have  heard  of  an  inexperienced  north¬ 
erner  who  ate  avocado,  unadorned,  as  a 
breakfast  fruit,  and  thus  formed  an  un¬ 
favorable  opinion  of  tropical  luxuries. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Reports  of  the  Paris  fashion  displays 
all  say  that  woolen  fabrics  are  given  the 
lead.  '  More  woolens  are  shown  than  for 
many  previous  seasons,  so  the  wool- 
growers  have  reason  to  rejoice.  Rough 


and  diagonal  weaves  are  shown  in  coats. 
Some  of  the  new  styles  in  tailored  wool¬ 
ens  are  reported  with  tight  bodices  and 
flaring  gored  skirts.  However,  the  skirts 
for  street  wear  are  still  12  to  14  inches 
off  the  ground.  Some  evening  dresses  of 
wool  jersey,  trimmed  with  chenille  em¬ 
broidery  and  ruches  of  narrow  velvet  rib¬ 
bon,  were  a  decided  novelty. 

We  saw  some  new  Summer  handbags 
of  organdy  embi'oidered  in  beads,  not 
very  sendceable,  but  pretty.  Evening 
bags  embroidered  in  seed  pearls  (simu¬ 
lated)  have  been  seen  in  pretty  styles 
from  $2.05  to  $6.95.  much  reduced  from 
previous  prices.  Just  now  we  see  a 
great  many  bags  embroidered  solidly  in 
small  wooden  beads  in  pastel  colors,  some 
of  them  very  pretty.  Being  larger  beads, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


cents.  of  39-in.  material 


tron.  This  style  is  997  —  School  Frock, 
designed  in  sizes  36,  This  style  is  de- 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46  signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
and  48-in.  bust  10  and  12  years, 
measure.  Size  36  re-  Size  8  requires  2ti 
quires  3%  yds.  of  yds.  of  35-in.  ma- 
39-in.  material  with  terial  with  %  yd. 
1  yd.  of  39-in.  con-  of  35-in.  contrasting, 
trasting.  Ten  cents.  Ten  cents. 

Large  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


made  more  simply  in  pattern,  they  are 
usually  lower  in  price  than  the  simulated 
pearls. 

One  pretty  dress  seen  was  jade  green 
and  white  georgette,  in  narrow  stripes. 
The  silk  slip  under  it  was  of  crepe  de 
chine  in  just  the  same  stripe,  but  this 
was  made  with  the  stripes  running 
across,  instead  of  up  and  down.  This  gave 
the  dress  a  checked  effect,  which  was 
really  very  pretty.  The  dress  was  sleeve¬ 
less,  but  with  a  deep  cape  collar,  finished 
in  front  with  a  little  bunch  of  green  and 
white  daisies. 

Close  little  cap-like  hats  of  chenille 
were  seen  for  $1.95  in  a  variety  of  col¬ 
ors.  They  are  becoming  to  a  girlish 
head,  and  very  practical  for  sports  wear. 

Icebox  dishes  with  a  close  lid  are  very 
desirable  as  they  shut  in  odors  which 
may  contaminate  other  food.  The  lid  sets 
into  the  dish,  and  has  a  sunken  knob  or 
handle,  so  they  can  be  stacked  to  save 
space.  They  are  often  quite  inexpensive 
in  glass,  coming  in  sets  of  assorted  sizes. 
In  enamel  ware,  they  are  durable,  fin- 
breakable,  and  readily  sterilized!*  We  saw 
some  in  heavy  white  enamel,  size  6x6x3 
inches,  two  dishes  for  $1 ;  large  ones, 
12x7x4  inches,  $1  each. 


Beach  coats  of  terry  cloth,  to  wear 
over  a  bathing  suit,  in  a  variety  of  col¬ 
ored  stripes  were  seen  in  a  sale  for  $1 
each.  Capes  of  terry  cloth  for  beach 
wear,  in  gay  patterns  and  colors,  were 
$1.95  in  the  same  sale. 


Summer  Brings  Peaches 

And  how  would  you  like  some  in  a 
souffle?  Slice  ripe  juicy  peaches  into  a 
dish  and  cover  them  with  granulated 
sugar,  setting  them  aside  until  the  juice 
has  been  freed.  Then  drain  and  arrange 
the  slices  in  a  buttered  baking  dish.  Beat 
the  whites  of  three  fresh  eggs  with  one- 
sixteenth  level  teaspoon  of  salt  until  stiff 
and  add  one-fourth  cup  of  the  peach 
syrup.  Pour  this  mixture  over  the  peaches 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  20  to  30  minutes. 
Make  a  sauce  of  the  remaining  syrup  and 
the  yolks  of  the  three  eggs  and  serve 
with  the  souffle. 

On  a  hot  day  what  would  “go”  better 
than  a  peach  sherbet?  This  is  the  way 
to  make  it :  Dissolve  one  tablespoon  of 
granulated  gelatine  in  a  tablespoon  of 
cold  water  and  then  in  one  cup  of  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Add  to  this  four  cups  of  cold 
water,  the  juice  of  two  small  lemons,  four 
cups  of  granulated  sugar,  and  two  cups 
of  ripe  sweet  peaches  that  have  been 
finely  diced  and  allowed  to  stand  with 
half  a  cup  of  granulated  sugar  over  them. 
Mix  together  well  and  freeze  as  usual. 

For  a  pleasant  change  try  these  peach 
fritters :  Sift  well  together  one  cup  of 
flour,  one  level  teaspoon  of  baking  pow¬ 
der.  one-fourth  of  a  level  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  three  tablespoons  of  granulated 
sugar.  Then  add  one-third  of  a  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  one  well-beaten  egg  and  three 
ripe  sweet  peaches  cut  into  dice.  Drop 
by  spoonfuls  into  deep  hot  fat.  Test  with 
a  clean  straw  and  when  done,  drain  on 
paper,  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar  and 
serve  hot. 

No  one  could  help  liking  this  peach 
and  lemon  marmalade.  This  is  the  rule  : 
Select  nice  juicy  peaches  and  weigh  out 
4  lbs.  of  them.  Remove  their  skins  by 
dipping  into  hot  water  and  then  in  cold. 
Take  out  the  pits  and  cut  the  fruit  into 
thin  slices.  Add  4  lbs.  of  granulated 
sugar,  mixing  it  through  the  peach  slices 
and  let  stand  long  enough  to  draw  out 
some  of  the  juice.  Then  place  on  the 
stove  in  an  enamel  kettle  and  heat  slow¬ 
ly  until  it  boils.  Allow  it  to  cook  (stir¬ 
ring  occasionally  to  prevent  scorching) 
until  a  “sample”  cooled  on  a  plate  shows 
it  has  cooked  enough.  Before  taking 
from  the  fire,  stir  into  it  the  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Then  fill  into  sterilized  glasses 
or  jars. 

Have  you  ever  tried  a  salad  of  sliced 
peaches  and  oranges,  using  a  dressing 
made  from  the  two  combined  fruit  juices? 

Luscious  is  the  word  for  describing 
hide  and  seek  peaches.  Prepare  them  in 
this  way  :  Choose  peaches  that  are  nicely 
ripened  and  cut  them  into  small  dice.  For 
every  pint  of  fruit  use  three-fourths  of 
a  cup  of  granulated  sugar  shaken  over 
them.  Let  stand  until  all  the  sugar  has 
been  saturated  with  the  fruit  juice.  Then 
cut  sponge  cake  into  neat  slices  (not  too 
thin)  and  spread  the  sugared  peaches  be¬ 
tween  layers  of  the  cake.  Beat  the  white 
of,. one  egg  until  stiff  and  add  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  granulated  sugar.  Spread  the 
meringue  on  top  of  the  cake  slices  and 
scatter  some  of  the  little  peach  dice  into 
the  top  of  the  meringue. 

Quite  different  in  the  way  of  preserves 
is  this  one  of  peach  and  melon  :  Have  the 
peaches  well  ripened  and  the  muskmelon 
just  ripe  but  not  over  ripe.  Mix  three 
cups  of  thinly  sliced  peaches,  three  cups 
of  sliced  muskmelon,  the  juice  and  grated 
yellow  rind  of  three  lemons  with  five 
cups  of  granulated  sugar.  Cook  in  an 
enamel  kettle  until  thick  and  clear-look¬ 
ing  and  seal  in  hot  sterilized  jars. 

And  noAV  for  peach  dumplings  made 
this  way :  Sift  two  cups  of  flour  with 
two  level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder 
and  one-fourth  of  a  level  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Work  in  with  the  fingers  half  a 
level  tablespoon  of  good  butter,  and  about 
five-eighths  of  a  cup  of  sweet  milk,  or 
enough  to  have  it  roll  out  easily.  Pat 
and  roll  to  about  a  half  inch  thickness 
and  cut  into  little  mats  the  size  of  a 
saucer.  In  the  center  of  the  “mats” 
place  halves  of  well-ripened  peaches 
which  have  been  pared  and  pitted.  Sprin¬ 
kle  on  a  little  granulated  sugar  and  fold 
the  dough  up  over,  pinching  the  tops  to¬ 
gether.  Cook  in  a  buttered  steamer  from 
20  to  30  minutes  or  until  done.  Serve 
with  vanilla  sauce :  Mix  half  a  cup  of 
granulated  sugar  with  one  level  table¬ 
spoon  of  cornstarch.  Add  one  cup  of 
boiling  water,  stirring  constantly.  Boil 
for  five  minutes,  then  stir  in  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  good  butter,  remove  from  the 
fire  and  when  cooled  a  bit,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla. 

Another  time  serve  peach  snow,  the 
rule  for  which  reads  like  this :  Pare,  pit, 
and  cut  into  pieces  enough  ripe  peaches 
to  make  about  two  cups  and  arrange 
them  in  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  glass 
serving  dish.  Dissolve  two  envelopes  of 
granulated  gelatine  in  one  and  a  half  cups 
of  boiling  water,  add  about  three-eighths 
of  a  cup  of  granulated  sugar  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  cup  of  lemon  juice  well 
stirred  in,  and  allow  to  stand  until  cool. 
Then  beat  with  a  wire  whip  until  foamy, 
fold  in  the  whites  of  two  eggs  beaten 
stiff,  and  pour  over  the  peaches  in  the 
dish.  Set  away  to  chill  and  firm  before 
serving. 

For  a  relish,  try  this  peach  chutney : 
Remove  the  skins  and  pits  from  two 
quarts  of  ripe  sweet  peaches  and  cut 
them  into  small  pieces.  Add  one  cup  of 
good  cider  vinegar  and  cook  until  soft. 
Chop  enough  onion  to  make  one-fourth 
of  a  cup,  to  which  add  one-third  of  a 
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’  cup  of  seeded  raisins,  two  ounces  of 
white  mustard  seed,  one  ounce  of  scraped 
ginger  root,  half  an  ounce  of  chopped 
red  peppers,  one-fourth  of  a  cup  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  and  one  and  a  half  cups 
more  of  the  cider  vinegar.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  well  and  add  to  the  peach  in  the 
kettle.  Stir  well,  heat  to  the  boilin- 
point,  and  cook  for  20  to  30  minutes.  Fill 
into  hot  sterilized  jars  and  use  as  a 
catsup. 

And  here  is  a  peach  crum  to  serve 
some  day  as  a  pudding :  Cut  the  crust  all 
away  from  a  small  loaf  of  stale  bread 
(saving  the  crusts  in  a  tight  jar  for 
other  uses),  and  “crumb”  the  bread.  Mix 
into  it  four  tablespoons  of  melted  butter. 
Put  a  layer  of  the  buttered  crumbs  in  the 
bottom  of  a  baking  dish,  then  add  about 
three  cups  of  thinly  sliced,  soft  ripe 
peaches.  Sprinkle  over  them  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  granulated  sugar,  half  a  level 
teaspoon _  of  ground  nutmeg,  the  grated 
yellow  rind  and  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
and  spread  over  them  the  remainder  of 
the  bread  crumbs.  Cover,  and  bake  30 
minutes,  then  remove  the  cover  and  let 
bake  longer  until  the  fruit  is  tender,  or 
about  15  minutes.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream  sauce :  Whip  two  cups  of  thick 
sweet  cream,  add  to  it  the  well-beaten 
whites  of  two  fresh  eggs,  and  enough 
granulated  sugar  to  sweeten  to  taste. 

For  supper,  peach  tarts  are  good.  This 
■is  the  way  to  have  them:  Sift  two  cups 
of  flour,  one-fourth  of  a  level  teaspoon 
of  salt,  one-fourth  of  a  level  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder  together,  and  work  in 
lightly  a  scant  half  cup  of  shortening  and 
enough  cold  water  to  moisten.  Roll  out 
(not  too  thin),  cut  into  little  rounds,  as 
usual  for  tarts,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
When  cool,  fill  into  the  centers  this 
“straight”  peach  jam  :  Peel  and  pit  ripe 
soft  peaches,  cut  into  pieces,  or  mash 
with  a  wire  masher.  Weigh,  and  use 


Mexican  Rose — This  is  a  very  old  quilt  pattern 
and  the  one  from  which  our  picture  and  pat¬ 
tern  were  made  was  in  green  and  red,  the  old- 
fashioned  oil  calico  being  used.  Any  rose  col¬ 
ors  may  be  chosen,  however,  and  either  plain 
gingham  or  figured  prints.  Price  of  pattern 
15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  quilt  catalog  containing  pictures 
of  many  pretty  old-fashioned  pieced  and  ap- 
pliqued  quilt  patterns  is  also  15  cents. 


three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  granulated 
sugar  for  each  pound  of  peach.  Put  on 
the  fruit  in  an  enamel  kettle  and  heat 
slowly,  watching  and  stirring  occasion¬ 
ally  to  prevent  burning.  Cook  for  30  to 
45  minutes,  then  add  the  sugar,  pre¬ 
viously  heated  in  a  shallow  pan  in  the 
oven,  heat  to  boiling,  and  boil  five  or  ten 
minutes  longer.  For  each  three  pounds 
of  fruit  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
cook  for  five  minutes  more,  then  fill  into 
jars  or  glasses  to  use  when  wanted. 

If  you  are  fond  of  spiced  peaches  this  is 
one  way  to  make  them :  Dip  ripe  juicy 
peaches  into  hot  water,  then  in  cold  to 
help  them  to  shed  their  skins.  Stone, 
and  mash  them  and  for  every  pound  of 
peach  pulp  add  two-thirds  of  a  pound  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one-fourth  of  a 
cup  of  water  or  peach  juice.  In  a  small 
piece  of  clean  white  cheesecloth  place  one 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon  bark,  one-fourth 
of  a  level  teaspoon  of  allspice,  half  a 
level  teaspoon  of  ground  clove,  one  small 
piece  of  ginger  root,  and  tie  up  with  a 
clean  white  string.  Drop  the  spice  bag 
down  into  the  fruit  in  the  kettle,  tying 
one  end  of  the  string  to  the  ear  or  han¬ 
dle.  Cook  until  thick.  If  a  decided  spice 
flavor  is  preferred,  leave  the  bag  of  spice 
in  until  the  jam  is  done.  If  only  a  deli¬ 
cate  flavor  of  spice  is  liked,  draw  out  the 
spice  after  it  has  been  in  the  jam  a  lit¬ 
tle  while.  Stir  often  and  watch  as  jam 
scorches  quickly.  Frances  slake. 


Farm  Sweets 

When  the  June  honey  is  brought  in.  we 
extract  all  the  honey  from  imperfect 
combs,  by  draining,  just  as  you  make 
jelly.  After  you  have  the  combs  in  the 
muslin  sugar  sack,  crush  or  squeeze  a 
bit  to  aid  in  opening  the  cells,  and  press¬ 
ure  will  do  the  rest.  It  may  take  three 
days,  as  the  dripping  is  slow.  Pour  the 
honey  in  fruit  jars  and  seal.  It  may 
turn  to  sugar  in  time,  in  which  case  set 
the  jar  in  hot  water  until  the  honey  be¬ 
comes  liquid  again. 

The  later,  darker  honey  is  made  usable 
by  putting  combs  in  pans  and  heating 
very  slowly,  until  comb  and  honey  lique¬ 
fy.  Set  to  cool,  and  the  comb  will  rise 
to  top  and  can  be  removed  iir  a  cake. 
The  honey  is  then  scaled  in  jars.  The 
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flavor  is  a  bit  different  due  to  heating, 
bat  for  baking  purposes  I  like  it  very 
much.  Our  favorite  honey  cookies  are 
made  thus :  Two  cups  sugar,  one  cup 
shortening,  two  eggs,  one-half  cup  honey, 
one  cup  sour  milk,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
flour  to  stiffen.  Sift  one  teaspoon  salt 
and  one  teaspoon  baking  powder  in  flour. 
Mix  in  order  given.  One-half  cup  cocoa 
added  to  flour  makes  chocolate  cookies. 
For  fruit  cookies  we  add  sweet  dried  ap¬ 
ples  (chopped  fine)  which  have  been 
soaked  an  hour  in  warm  water.  Do  not 
add  the  liquid  if  any  remains. 

The  children  like  honey  divinity  fudge, 
or  cake  icing  made  thus:  Three  cups 
sugar,  one-half  cup  hot  water,  one-half 
cup  honey.  Boil  to  crack  stage  and  pour 
over  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs.  Beat 
until  it  holds  shape,  then  pour  into  pans, 
or  form  balls.  Cup  or  loaf  cakes  may 
be  iced  with  this  healthful  sweet. 

I  give  little  jars  of  the  June  honey  to 
my  city  relatives  for  Christmas.  They 
use  it  on  waffles. 

The  honey  candy  stays  moist,  and 
when  native  nuts  are  added,  your  gift 
boxes  may  be  filled  early,  and  prove  very 
acceptable.  mrs.  l.  r.  f. 


Midsummer  at  the  Little 
Brown  House 

The  pessimist  said.  “There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,”  and  the  optimist 
sang.  “Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning, 
every  day  is  the  world  made  new."  Take 
your  choice. 

We  have  been  here  30  years  and  this 
is  the  first  litter  of  puppies  on  the  farm. 
That  is  new,  isn't  it?  Happy  Dog  and 
the  lads  are  positive  there  was  never 
anything  quite  as  nice  before.  One  found 
his  voice  early,  so  that  is  Barkis.  How 
long  has  it  been  since  you  read  Dickens? 
Every  Winter  I  fully  intend  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  but  even  Vermont  Win¬ 
ters  are  too  short  for.  everything. 

All  rugs  are  of  interest  to  me.  I  saw 
one  antique  fish  rug,  perhaps  a.black  bass. 
I  wondered  if  it  were  made  as  a  souve¬ 
nir  of  some  special  trophy  or  trip.  Often¬ 
times  you  know  a  pet  dog,  horse,  or  cat 
was  pictured  in  a  hooked  rug.  Jack  tells 
of  seeing  a  pet  sheep's  silhouette  on  a 
rug  and  at  one  boarding-place  was  a 
landscape  hooked  rug.  an  outline  of  Old 
Stratton  Mountain  with  a  golden  sunset 
brightening  the  sky. 

My  faith  in  the  present  generation 
was  badly  shaken  a  while  ago.  A  neigh¬ 
bor's  baby  was  ill,  and  the  doctor  stayed 
with  the  family  a  few  hours,  watching 
the  little  patient.  I  asked  if  he  didn’t 
think  the  young  mothers  of  today  under¬ 
stood  the  care  of  children  much  better 
than  did  their  parents  and  grandparents. 
He  is  a  thoughtful  man  and  his  reply 
was  “No.”  I  confess  I  was  more  than 
surprised  and  I  mentioned  the  smaller  in¬ 
fant  mortality. 

“If  you  will  eliminate  what  science  has 
taught"  us  of  preventable  diseases,  diph¬ 
theria,  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid,  the  rate 
is  not  much  different.” 

Yet,  thei*e  are  health  nurses  in  every 
school,  clinics,  lectures,  magazines  and 
magazine  articles  all  to  help  the  present 
young  mother  far  more  than  any  help 
when  my  children  were  small.  Just  an¬ 
other  case  of  furnishing  water  to  a  horse 
that  won’t  drink. 

We  friends  were  speaking  of  friends  of 
other  times  and  places  and  some  of  them 
had  married  and  parted.  An  older  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  party  suddenly  remarked,  “It 
ought  to  be  against  the  law  to  bring  up 
one  child  alone.  If  a  child  is  alone  in  a 
family  another  should  be  adopted.”  Then 
I  at  least  realized  that  of  the  six  sepa¬ 
rated  people,  five  were  only  children. 
His  idea  was  that  an  only  child  never 
fully  learned  to  live  happily  day  after 
day  in  family  life  with  others  of  its  own 
age. 

Should  a  nervous  woman  learn  to  drive 
a  car?  You  say  immediately  and  em¬ 
phatically  “Certainly  not,”  don’t  you? 

“Yes,  I  drive  now,  and  it  has  helped 
my  nerves  more  than  all  my  medicine.  I 
know  I  simply  must  control  both  the  car 
and  myself.” 

“It  was  the  same  with  me.  You  can’t 
let  a  car  get  from  under  control,  you 
might  kill  some  one,”  and  she  serenely 
drives  the  car  throught  a  busy  city  every 
day.  Perhaps  it  might  not  help  everyone 
but  it  was  a  new  slant  on  the  question, 
and  if  I  wanted  to  drive  even  if  I  were 
nervous  I  would  conquer  myself  and  the 
car.  That  sounds  brave ;  practically  I 
don’t  drive. 

In  looking  over  some  old  magazines  I 
found  something  by  Bruce  Barton  to  the 
effect  it  was  part  of  the  white  man’s 
burden  sometime  to  “have  to  build  or 
remeddle.”  We  are  “remeddling”  the 
barn.  On  top  of  the  low  price  of  butter- 
fat  came  the  inspector  asking  all  cream¬ 
ery  patrons  to  make  certain  improve¬ 
ments.  The  requirements  are  simple,  just 
good  common  sense  and  just  what  we 
wanted  to  do  “some  time,”  but  to  do  it 
in  haying  time  makes  a  double  burden. 
Some  did  not  take  the  instructions  in 
good  part,  but  for  instance,  the  cream 
separator  has  always  been  in  the  kitchen, 
and  now  must  be  in  a  little  milk  house. 
Already  I  can  see  how  much  neater  and 
larger  my  kitchen  will  seem. 

This  is  a  great  year  for  visitors.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  dull,  so  people  can  spare  a  few 
days.  One  visitor  was  an  R.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
er  from  New  Jersey,  so  we  had  a  good 
flower  talk.  A  younger  friend  came  and 
brought  plants  of  sweet  lavender,  sweet 
rocket  and  hardy  geranium.  What  is  this 
last?  From  its  leaves  I  wonder  if  it  is 
a  saxifrage. 

.  Another  guest  was  a  rural  schoolmate 


who  went  as  a  missionary  to  China  16 
years  ago,  then  came  a  few  years  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  “New  England  never  looked 
as  good  to  me  as  it  does  this  year.”  “East 
or  West,  Home  is  best.” 

How  it  rains!  It  is  nothing  unusual. 
It  is  hot,  90  degrees  in  the  shade,  severe 
shower,  and  still  just  as  hot.  About  us 
have  been  showers  of  cloudburst  propor¬ 
tions,  washing  roads  and  small  bridges. 
Our  little  railroad  was  inundated  in  one 
place  so  there  was  no  train  that  day. 
And  one  farmer  had  about  two  tons  of 
hay  float  away  when  his  lower  meadow 
was  overflowed.  The  hay  crop  is  good, 
and  the  heat  and  moisture  are  good  corn 
weather.  Potatoes  although  good  are  not 
as  handsome  as  usual  with  tops  covering 
the  ground.  It  has  been  a  good  season 
for  weeds,  bugs  and  snakes,  and  Happy 
Dog  has  killed  six  woodchucks  on  the 
farm  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  have 
only  got  six. 

Spotted  fawns  seem  more  fearless — 
various  members  of  the  family  have  seen 
three  different  ones.  They  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  wild  neighbors. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


The  Church  Gives  Another 
Chicken  Supper 

Another  chicken  sunner  has  lust  been 
successfully  given  for  our  church,  and  as 
we  are  always  learning  something  new 
each  time  others  may  be  interested  in 
hearing  of  this  latest  one. 

Committees  were  appointed  about  two 
weeks  in  advance.  The  chairman  for 
the  supper  appointed  a  chairman  for  the 
kitchen,  one  for  decorating  and  one  for 
the  dining-room ;  each  of  these  selected 


her  own  helpers  and  made  plans  to¬ 
gether.  The  chairman  also  appointed 
committees  to  solicit  and  looked  after 
purchasing  the  necessary  articles.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  these  people  were 
very  efficient  and  to  them  is  due  lai'gely 
the  success  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  solicitors  had  copies  of  all  the 
needed  supplies  and  people  not  having 
chicken  to  donate  gave  flour,  sugar  and 
other  articles.  The  day  before  the  dec¬ 
orating  committee  arranged  chicken  wire 
in  which  they  tucked  evergreen  twigs  and 
made  trimmings  of  running  pine  over¬ 
head.  The  next  morning  they  added 
bunches  of  pink  roses,  added  baskets  of 
roses  in  convenient  places,  and  arranged 
rose  and  fern  bouquets  for  the  tables. 
The  tables  were  also  decorated  with 
fluted  strips  of  pink  and  green  crepe  pa¬ 
per,  and  each  table  had  glass  candle¬ 
sticks  with  pink  candles.  Later,-  when 
the  tables  were  ready  for  the  guests,  the 
cabbage  and  pineapple  salads,  frilled  with 
lettuce  leaves,  served  in  glass  dishes,  and 
the  colored  jellies  still  carried  out  the 
color  scheme,  and  made  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  setting  for  the  meal  to  come. 

The  evening  before  the  supper  several 
people  came  to  dress  the  chickens.  The 
next  day  the  workers  arrived  early  and 
were  assigned  to  the  previously  planned 
tasks,  and  all  was  in  readiness  the  hour 
the  guests  were  expected.  Great  heaps 
of  mashed  potatoes  in  agate  kettles  were 
set  in  larger  kettles  of  hot  water.  The 
warming  oven  of  the  large  range  was 
filled  with  crispy  biscuits.  The  lady  who 
made  them  told  me  during  the  evening 
that  she  had  no  idea  how  many  biscuits 
she  made,  but  she  had  used  up  three 
sacks  of  flour  and  was  beginning  on  the 
next. 

The  dark  and  white  meat  was  placed 
in  separate  containers  and  quantities  of 
everything  were  in  readiness,  including 
gravy. 

Each  table  had  a  head  waitress  and  a 
number  of  helpers,  and  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  wore  white  dresses.  The  tables  had 
the  butter,  rolls,  jellies  and  salads  on 
them  besides  the  service,  omitting  plates. 
These  the  waitress  brought  steaming  hot 
after  the  people  were  seated,  and  this  is 
the  way  they  were  filled.  Helper  No.  1 
placed  on  a  mound  of  mashed  potato 
(these  are  dipped  with  an  ice  cream  dip¬ 
per)  ;  the  next  helper  placed  on  dark 


meat,  next  white  meat,  the  next  broke  a 
biscuit  in  two  and  the  last  dipped  the 
gravy  over  the  potato  and  biscuits.  As 
the  waiters  took  the  plates  they  placed 
a  sprig  of  parsley  in  each  potato  mound. 

The  boys  passed  big  trays  of  cups 
filled  with  hot  coffee  and  had  helpers  to 
set  them  at  the  places.  The  waitresses 
had  little  to  do  then  until  this  part  of 
the  supper  was  finished,  when  they  re¬ 
moved  the  plates,  brought  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  short  cakes,  replenished  the  coffee 
and  filled  water  glasses.  The  short  cake 
was  prepared  much  the  same  as  the  other 
plates.  One  broke  biscuits,  another 
dipped  berries  and  added  whipped  cream, 
and  each  plate  was  sent  to  the  table  look¬ 
ing  delicious,  and  every  one  said  they 
were. 

Over  a  hundred  people  could  be  seated 
at  once,  and  as  they  arrived  at  the  hall 
each  had  a  ticket  numbered,  so  it  was  a 
case  of  first  come  first  served,  and  the 
fact  that  we  seated  around  400  people 
without  any  excitement  or  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  showed  that  this  method  paid.  The 
crowd  was  kept  upstairs  until  tables  were 
reset,  and  only  the  correct  number  let 
down  at  one  time.  When  these  had  fin¬ 
ished  they  were  let  out  the  lower  yvay, 
and  this  also  saved  confusion. 

We  were  fortunate  in  receiving  liberal 
donations  and  lots  of  help,  even  the  boys 
turning  in  to  help  with  the  ever-increas¬ 
ing  stack  of  dishes  during  the  evening. 
Needless  to  say  there  was  plenty  of 
cleaning  up  that  had  to  be  done  the  next 
day,  and  although  there  is  always  a  lot 
of  hard  work  with  such  an  affair,  one 
likes  the  fun  of  “rubbing  shoulders”  with 
the  neighbors  and  obtaining  the  much 
needed  funds  for  an  always  greedy  treas¬ 
ury. 

Sometimes  our  color  scheme  is  yellow 


and  white,  and  in  case  of  frosty  weather 
Autumn  leaves  and  yellow,  paper  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  are  used  in  decorations.  Then 
apple,  pumpkin  or  lemon  pie  is  served. 

MRS.  B. 


Dill  Pickles 

3. — This  is  an  old  recipe  handed  down 
in  the  family  and  we  still  use  it.  Use  cu¬ 
cumbers  five  or  six  inches  long.  Wash 
them  in  plenty  of  water  and  wipe  them 
dry.  Make  a  brine  in  the  proportion  of 
nine  cups  of  boiled  water  to  one  cup  of 
salt.  Fill  crocks  two-thirds  full  of  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  grape  leaves  and  dill, 
and  cucumbers.  Pour  the  brine  over 
them.  Let  them  stand  three  days,  then 
pour  off  the  brine  and  reheat  it ;  when  it 
is  cool,  pour  it  over  the  cucumbers  again. 
Keep  the  crock  covered. 

2. — These  have  excellent  keeping  qual¬ 
ities.  Wash  the  cucumbers  and  let  them 
lie  in  water  over  night.  In  the  morning 
pack  them  in  jars,  filling  the  open  spaces 
with  dill.  Boil  together  three  quarts  of 
water,  one  quart  of  vinegar  and  one  large 
cup  of  salt.  Pour  over  the  pickles  while 
it  is  hot,  and  seal  jars.  These  require 
about  six  weeks  to  ripen. 

MARY  REDYNS. 


Combination  Preserves 

Pear  and  Grape  Marmalade.  —  Two 
pounds  ripe  grapes,  2  lbs.  ripe  pears. 
Wash  and  stem  the  grapes,  cook  until 
soft,  put  them  through  a  sieve.  Add 
pared  and  diced  pears  to  grape  pulp,  and 
cook  until  pears  are  tender;  add  %  cup 
sugar  to»each  cup  of  pear  and  grape,  and 
cook  as  for  any  marmalade,  or  until  it 
gives  the  jelly  test.  Pour  in  sterilized 
glasses.  When  cold  cover  with  paraffin. 
The  combined  flavor  of  pear  and  grape  is 
delicious. 

Pear  and  Fig  Jam.  —  Three  pounds 
pears,  2  lbs.  granulated  sugar,  1  lb.  figs 
or  raisins,  or  %  lb.  each,  juice  of  one 
lemon,  pinch  salt.  Pare  and  dice  pears, 
add  sugar  and  stir  until  dissolved,  add 
lemon  juice  and  figs,  and  cook  until  thick, 
or  until  it  gives  jelly  test.  Pour  into 
sterilized  glasses.  When  cold  cover  with 
paraffin.  This  is  delicious  as  a  cake  fill¬ 
ing,  in  filled  cookies  and  in  marmalade 
biscuits. 


For  marmalade  biscuits,  use  your  reg¬ 
ular  baking  powder  biscuit  recipe.  Roll 
dough  half  an  inch  thin,  spread  with 
melted  butter,  then  marmalade.  Roll  and 
cut  in  slices  about  114  inches  thick.  Put 
in  greased  tin  and  bake  as  usual. 

MARY  REDYNS. 


Auction  Notes 

An  auction  is  always  a  place  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  lover  of  antiques,  even  though 
the  articles  sold  may  be  entii’ely  beyond 
your  power  of  purchase.  Such  a  sale 
nxy  sister  and  I  attended  recently.  But 
it  was  xx  beautiful  day,  and  we  enjoyed 
the  weather  and  the  crowd,  and  as  we 
were  anxious  to  learn  values  and  types 
of  furniture,  we  felt  the  time  was  well 
spent,.  even  though  we  did  not  purchase 
anything.  Lured  by  the  unusual  offer- 
ixigs  there  were  buyers  present  from  a 
number  of  distant  cities,  and  bidding  was 
spirited.  Before  I  quote  prices,  I  want 
to  warn  any  would-be  sellers  of  old  fur¬ 
niture  against  expecting  any  such  prices 
for  what  they  may  have.  As  has  been 
said  many  times  before,  the  value  of  old 
furniture  depends  on  many  factors.  Mere 
age  does  not  always  make  it  valuable. 

To  return  to  the  axxction.  A  Chippen¬ 
dale  mirror  brought  $70,  a  pair  of  candle¬ 
sticks  $29 ;  five  quaint,  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  with  low,  curved  backs,  were  sold 
for  an  even  hundred  dollars.  Chests  of 
drawers  of  mahogany  veneer  and  maple, 
sold  for  from  $40  to  $60.  A  spice  cabi¬ 
net,  none  of  the  dimensions  of  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  12  inches,  was  knocked  down  to 
an  eager  buyer  for  $45.  Many  interest¬ 
ing  platters  and  articles  of  glassware 
were  sold  at  top  prices.  One  noteworthy 
offerixig  was  half  a  dozen  glass  cup  plates, 
reminiscent  of  the  days  when  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  good  txxble  manners  to  pour  your 
tea  or  coffee  in  your  saucer,  and  careful 
housewives  provided  these  plantes  on 
which  the  cup  might  be  set,  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  the  tablecloth.  One  woman  who 
stood  near  me  told  me  she  had  inherited 
a  half  dozen  of  these  little  plates,  but 
never  knew  before  for  what  they  had 
been  used  by  our  forefathers.  She  sup¬ 
posed  they  were  used  as  coasters  for 
water  glasses. 

As  prices  were  so  high  we  decided  to 
go  home  as  soon  as  an  intei’esting  pair  of 
tables  should  be  sold.  These  were  made 
with  one  drop  leaf  and  the  other  end 
curved.  When  placed  together,  they  made 
a  good-sized  dining-table.  With  the  leaf 
down  and  set  against  the  wall,  they  made 
a  lovely  sewing  or  hall  table.  It  was 
rumored  that  the  owner  of  these  tables 
had  during  her  lifetime,  refused  the  offer 
of  a  thousand  each  for  them.  They  were 
beauties  by  Heppelwliite,  made  of  ma¬ 
hogany  with  inlaid  lines  of  a  lighter  col¬ 
ored  wood.  The  bidding  started  at  $100 
each  and  mounted  quickly  to  three  times 
that  figure,  then  bidding  became  slower, 
and  they  were  finally  sold  to  a  delighted 
bidder  for  $390  each. 

The  second  auction  we  attended  was  a 
week  later,  and  as  we  had  a  30-mile  drive 
to  reach  the  place  where  it  was  held,  we 
did  not  arrive  until  10  o'clock — one  hour 
after  it  had  started.  My  sister  and  I 
were  very  anxious  to  procure  a  wooden 
settee  that  was  advertised  on  the  sale 
bills.  A  friend  of  ours  has  a  very  lovely 
one  that  was  anything  but  beautiful 
when  she  bought  it.  She  had  the  paint 
removed  and  repainted  it  in  a  creamy 
tan,  striped  with  fine  black  lines  on  the 
arm  and  back  rails,  with  a  conventional 
design  in  pink  flowers  on  the  broad  top 
rail  of  the  back,  and  touches  of  gilt  on 
the  rungs  of  the  back,  arms  and  legs.  We 
have  long  wanted  a  similar  one  for  our 
porch,  and  not  more  than  15  minutes 
after  we  arrived  at  the  auction,  the 
coveted  settee  was  put  up  for  sale.  We 
looked  it  over  eagerly  and  found  it  had 
the  type  of  back  we  wanted,  and  decided 
if  the  price  was  not  prohibitive  it  would 
be  ours.  The  first  bid  was  a  half  dollar. 
Bidding  seemed  rather  listless,  and  when 
my  sister  finally  offered  $3.25,  no  one 
seemed  willing  to  offer  more.  We  waited 
breathlessly.  “Three  and  a  quarter,  three 
and  a  quarter,  I’m  bid.  Who'll  make  it 
a  half?”  the  auctioneer  asks.  We  hold 
our  bi'eath — no  one  apparently.  “Three 
and  a  quarter,”  the  auctioneer  repeats. 
"All  done?  Once!  Twice!  And  sold!” 
We  almost  hugged  each  other  right  there 
in  public.  We  seemed  to  see  it  already, 
glistening  in  its  new  coat  of  paint  and 
with  cretonne  cushions  in  cream,  black 
and  pink,  adorning  the  secluded  end  of 
our  porch,  shut  in  by  vines,  inviting  to 
a  quiet  nap.  The  only  disturbing  thought 
was  that,  we  were  30  miles  from  home, 
and,  decidedly,  a  settee  seven  feet  in 
length  would  not  fit  into,  or  on,  our  car. 
We  decided  not  to  worry,  and  for  once 
our  decision  was  justified,  for  we  later 
discovered  that  a  man  who  lived  near  us, 
was  at  the*  sale  with  a  truck.  He  very 
willingly  promised  to  take  it  home  for  us. 
and  charged  us  only  50  cents ! 

The  purchase  of  the  settee  was  the 
high  tide  of  our  day,  for  the  afternoon 
brought  many  antique  hunters  and  high¬ 
er  prices.  But  we  did  purchase  a  Bos¬ 
ton  rocker  that  matched  the  settee  for 
75  cents,  and  a  handsome  old  glass  sxxgar 
bowl  and  quaint  celery  holder  were 
bought  for  five  cents !  The  sugar  bowl 
with  its  cover  makes  a  good  candy  jar, 
and  the  celery  holder  is  admirable  as  a 
vase. 

Our  friend  with  the  truck  bought  a 
flat-top  desk  of  solid  walnut,  drawers  on 
each  side,  and  in  splendid  condition,  for 
$2.  A  tall  secretai-y  desk  of  burled  wal¬ 
nut  sold  for  $8.  ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Just  what  does  stock  of  “no  par  value” 
mean?  How  can  a  company  issue  stock 
without  knowing  its  par  value?  Are  such 
stocks  sold  on  the  stock  exchange?  Do 
you  advise  purchase  of  them  by  farmers 
of  limited  means?  t.  d.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  a  corporation  is  organized  it 
must  first  file  a  certificate  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  stating  besides  other 
things  the  amount  of  capital  employed, 
the  number  of  shares  into  which  the 
capital  is  to  be  divided  and  the  par  value 
of  each.  The  par  value  is  printed  on  the 
face  of  the  share  or  stock  certificate,  or 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  may  state 
the  amount  of  capital  to  be  employed  and 
the  number  of  shares  of  “no  par  value.” 
In  this  case  “no  par  value”  is  printed  on 
the  stock  or  shares.  In  either  case  the 
value  of  the  share  depends  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  issued  and  the  property  and 
business  in  the  company.  Both  kinds  of 
stocks  are  sold  on  the  stock  exchanges. 
“Xo  par”  stock  is  just  as  safe  as  stock 
with  “par  value”  and  no  more  so.  A 
share  represents  a  fractional  part  of  a 
business.  If  a  company  is  capitalized  in 
its  charter  with  capital  of  $1,000,  divided 
into  100  shares  and  the  full  $1,000  is 
paid  in  in  cash,  your  one  share  of  stock 
is  worth  $10  a  share  whether  “par  value” 
or  “no  par  value.”  If  later  the  property 
and  business  comes  to  be  worth  $2,000, 
then  your  one  share  of  stock  is  worth 
$20.  However,  if  the  property  later 
comes  to  be  worth  only  $500,  your  one 
share  is  worth  only  $5,  and  if  the  debts 
later  equal  the  value  of  the  property  of 
the  company  your  share  of  stock  is 
worthless,  your  original  $10  paid  for  the 
stock  is  lost.  The  farmer  with  means, 
small  or  large,  is  wise  if  he  refuses  to 
touch  stocks  as  an  investment.  They 
may  be  good  one  time  and  no  good  later. 
Bankers  and  brokers  watch  the  prices 
from  day  to  day  and  buy  or  sell  as 
prices  go  up  or  down,  sometimes  at  profit, 
often  at  a  loss.  Farmers  are  not  equipped 
for  that  game,  neither  are  business  men. 

When  a  co-operative  organization  takes 
its  annual  inventory  to  arrive  at  a  sur¬ 
plus  which  is  used  for  dividends  to  its 
shareholders,  must  the  said  organization 
show  a  depreciation  on  their  real  estate 
holdings  in  their  audit?  I  have  always 
been  under  the  impression  that  re'al  es¬ 
tate  holdings  are  not  depreciated  until 
time  of  liquidation,  when  said  deprecia¬ 
tion  would  come  under  profit  or  loss. 

New  Jersey.  f.  g. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule.  The  Federal 
and  State  governments  allow  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  2  to  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
buildings  as  an  annual  deduction,  but  not 
on  land.  When  the  property  is  sold,  the 
accumulated  depreciations  are  charged 
back  and  the  capital  profit  or  loss  de¬ 
termined  at  time  of  liquidation.  This  es¬ 
timates  the  life  of  a  building  from  33  to 
50  years.  The  cost  of  normal  repairs  is 
allowed  as  expense,  but  not  permanent 
replacements. 

While  we  know  no  fixed  rule  we  think 
it  prudent  to  allow  annually  a  charge  for 
depreciation  of  building  and  equipment 
in  co-operative  management.  It  would 
seem  desirable  to  charge  off  enough  for 
depreciation  to  cover  the  cost  during  the 
life  of  the  building  and  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  If  this  is  carried  as  surplus 
it  serves  as  a  reserve  fund  for  replace¬ 
ment  later  on.  Otherwise  the  original 
capital  would  be  depreciated. 

I  desire  to  know  if  the  Universal  Song 
Service  Company  is  a  true,  reliable  and 
responsible  concern.  They  guarantee 
that  if  my  poem  does  not  sell  they  will 
return  my  money.  They  have  accepted 
my  poem'  and  their  offer  seems  good  if 
they  are  a  responsible  firm.  X..  D. 

Florida. 

This  song  service  requires  you  to  pay 
in  advance  $15  for  copyright,  $25  for 
setting  the  poem  to  music,  and  $10  for 
25  copies  of  the  music.  The  government 
office  at  Washington  charges  a  fee  of  $2 
for  registry  of  a  copyright.  Your  invest¬ 
ment  to  start  is  $50.  We  do  not  know 
this  “Universal  Song  Service.”  e  find 
no  financial  rating  for  it,  and  no  business 
record  for  it.  Since  it  solicits  your  $50, 
and  offers  you  a  guarantee,  it  is  its  duty 
to  satisfy  you  of  its  responsibility  or  to 
file  Statement  of  its  worth  where  it  will 
be  available  to  their  patrons.  While 
passing  no  judgment  on  this  particular 
concern  because  of  lack  of  information, 
our  information  is  that  there  is  little  or 
no  demand  for  amateur  music.  Music 


concerns  offering  to  set  amateur  poems 
to  music  invariably  demand  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  work.  We  have  had  expe¬ 
rience ’with  many  of  them,  and  we  never 
knew  the  songs  to  sell  or  the  authors  to 
get  their  money  back.  This  may  be  an 
exception,  but  until  it  has  furnished  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  responsibility,  it  will  be  pru¬ 
dent  for  our  author  to  hold  tight  to  the 
$50.  Since  the  firm  is  so  sure  of  the  sales, 
why  not  take  the  $50  out  of  the  first  re¬ 
turns? 

Can  you  inform  me  in  regard  to  Plas- 
tex  Industries,  10S5  Washington  Ave., 
New  York  City?  Their  proposition  is  to 
make  plaster  novelties  and  objects  of  art 
at  home  by  using  rubber  molds  bought  of 

them.  These  molds  cost  from  $15  to  $30 

each.  They  also  claim  they  will  sell 
goods  one  makes  on  15  per  cent  commis¬ 
sion  or  buy  them  outright.  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  several 
years  and  think  it  is  the  “squarest”  farm 
paper  published.  w.  L.  p. 

New  York. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  proposition  of  this  kind  un¬ 
til  the  enterprise  has  made  a  record,  good 
or  bad.  If  you  want  novelties  for  your 
own  use,  you  can  buy  all  you  need  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  molds  and  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  them.  The  inducement 
here,  however,  seems  to  be  in  the  hope 
of  selling  the  product  at  a  profit.  If  the 
Plastex  Industries  will  show  us  where 
anyone  has  succeeded  in  making  a  profit 
in  this  enterprise,  we  are  open  to  convic¬ 
tion,  but  in  the  meantime  we  could  not 
encourage  our  friends  to  hope  for  success 
in  it. 

An  owner  gave  a  man  authority  to 
build  a  Summer  home  on  a  piece  of  land 
commanding  a  grand  view  of  surrounding 
country  without  money  or  paper  to  show 
what  he  had  done.  How  long  must  this 
man  occupy  it  before  he  could  claim  it 
as  his  own?  observer. 

New  York. 

Of  course  he  is  free  to  claim  it  now  or 
anytime.  It  has  been  pretty  generally 
held  that  when  a  person  enjoyed  undis¬ 
puted  possession  of  real  estate  for  20 
years  he  gains  right  to  legal  title  to  it. 
If  this  right  were  disputed  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  owner  or  his  legal  successors  it  would 
be  a  matter  for  a  court  decision,  and 
there  may  be  evidence  to  modify  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule. 

Is  there  a  corporation  called  Ocean 
Products  and  Supply  Corporation,  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Delaware?  If  so,  what  is  the  value  of 
the  stock?  J.  c.  W. 

Connecticut. 

We  find  no  record  of  this  corporation. 
It  is  possible  that  it  has  been  recently 
incorporated,  and  the  value  of  the  stock 
has  not  been  established  in  any  public 
sales.  Any  person  approached  for  the 
purchase  of  stock  is  entitled  to  all  the 
information  of  the  corporation  including 
the  cash  paid  in  and  the  annual  state¬ 
ments  of  earnings  and  expenses,  and  a 
statement  of  its  assets  and  liabilities.  Un¬ 
less  the  statements  are  verified  no  experi¬ 
enced  investor  would  buy  the  stock  even 
with  these  statements,  but  they  would 
give  a  basis  for  inquiry  and  information 
on  which  one  could  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  stock  value.  Make  it  a  rule  not 
to  buy  stock  or  bonds  without  knowing 
the  value  and  earning  power  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  There  will  be  risk  enough 

then. 

The  Brunswick  Knitting  Co.,  16  W. 
32d  St.,  New  York  City,  owes  me  for 
work  since  January  8.  I  wrote  to  them 
four  times  but  can  get  no  answer. 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  G.  e. 

The  Brunswick  Knitting  Company  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  business 
is  discontinued,  and  no  encouragement  is 
given  for  the  payment  of  claims. 

A  wife  has  a  house  and  lot  in  her 
name.  Her  husband  wants  to  place  a 
first  mortgage  on  it  of  about  $5,000.  She 
does  not  want  to  do  so.  Can  he  do  it 
without  her  consent  or  her  signature? 
We  understand  there  is  a  new  law. 

New  York.  A.  T. 

If  the  property  is  in  the  name  of  the 
wife  only  the  husband  cannot  execute 
a  mortgage  on  it  or  a  deed  for  it  any 
more  than  a  mere  stranger.  The  new 
law  which  went  into  effect  September  1, 
1930,  is  a  decedent's  law  to  regulate  the 
disposition  of  an  estate  after  the  death 
of  a  husband  or  a  wife.  Under  this  new 
law  either  spouse  may  make  a  will,  but 
the  survivor  is  entitled  to  one-third  of 
the  estate  of  the  deceased,  and  when 
there  are  no  children  to  an  extra  allow¬ 
ance. 


Work  on  a  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  Farm 

From  time  immemorial  “haying  and 
harvesting”  implied  the  hardest,  hottest 
and  most  exhausting  work  on  the  farm. 
For  that  reason  hired  help  expected  and 
received  higher  wages  during  the  time 
when  hay  and  grain  were  being  put  into 
the  barn. 

In  later  years,  however,  the  prover¬ 
bial  “Yankee  ingenuity”  has  invented 
ways  and  means  to  overcome  a  great  deal 
of  the  drudgery  that  was  necessary  at 
this  season. 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  the  grain  cradle 
which  hangs  in  the  peak  of  our  tool  shed, 
now  useful  only  as  a  relic  and  a  remind¬ 
er  of  the  days  when  father  worked  from 
sun  to  sun,  to  the  modern  combine  which 
is  occasionally  seen  even  in  New  York 
State,  performing  in  one  operation  with 
a  minimum  of  physical  labor,  not  only 
the  harvesting  but  the  thrashing  as  well 
of  our  grain  crops. 

It  is  inevitable  that  these  modern  ma¬ 
chines  employing  one  or  two  men,  where 
a  score  or  more  would  formerly  have 
been  required  to  accomplish  the  same  re¬ 
sults,  have  been  the  cause  of  much  of  our 
unemployment,  and  the  overproduction  of 
our  grains,  not  only  in  the  United  States 


but  in  foreign  countries  where  these 
American  made  machines  have  displaced 
the  ancient  methods  of  hand  harvesting 
and  the  “thrashing  floor.” 

So  in  the  securing  of  our  hay  crops  we 
see  fewer  fields  dotted  with  the  pictur¬ 
esque  haycocks  representing  time  and 
labor.  In  their  place  we  notice  the  side- 
delivery  rake  and  hay-loader  in  these 
same  fields,  and  the  barns  equipped  with 
tracks  and  harpoon  forks  or  slings.  With 
horse  power  or  electric  hoist,  the  crops 
of  hay  and  grain  are  placed  in  the  mow 
at  the  control  of  the  operator.  This  mod¬ 
ern  method  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
old  way  of  unloading  and  pitching  back 
in  the  mow  by  hand  these  major  crops 
of  New  York  State. 

Not  all  of  the  ingenuity  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  handling  of  these  crops  in 
the  barn  however.  Sometimes  we  find 
that  there  is  need  for  putting  up  a  stock 
of  hay  outside,  and  here  again  a  lot  of 
hard  work  may  sometimes  be  avoided  as 
was  done  a  short  time  ago  on  our  farm. 
Realizing  that  there  was  not  room  enough 
in  the  barns  to  secure  our  hay  and  grain 
crops,  we  decided  that  some  of  our 
clover  and  Alfalfa  must  go  into  a  stack. 

Fortunately  one  of  our  large  elm  trees, 
located  in  a  favorable  place  by  the  high¬ 
way  adjoining  the  hay  lot,  had  so  grown 
that  its  largest  limb — really  about  one- 
lialf  of  the  tree — leaned  out  over  the 
field.  At  a  height  of  about  40  feet  from 
the  ground  a  large  pulley  was  attached, 
through  this  was  passed  a  regular  inch 
hay  rope.  This  was  run  through  a  simi¬ 
lar  pulley  hitched  with  a  log  chain  to  the 
base  of  the  tree. 

Then  with  a  harpoon  fork  and  a  horse 
for  power  the  loads  of  hay  were  hauled 
very  easily  up  to  any  height,  and  by 
swinging  these  forks  of  hay  over  the 
stack  they  could  be  dropped  on  any  part 
desired.  In  this  manner  the  writer  built 
a  stack  about  25  feet  high  containing  20 
loads  with  no  assistance  on  the  stack 
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whatever,  and  with  very  little  effort,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  long  way  ahead  of  pitching  off 
by  hand  and  using  a  staging  for  “top¬ 
ping  off,”  as  has  been  done  in  past  years. 

Another  factor  that  enters  in  and  can 
be  easily  appreciated  by  one  who  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  pitch  off  by  hand,  hay  loaded 
with  a  hay-loader,  is  this,  they  just  don’t 
seem  to  work  well  together,  in  other 
words — if  obliged  to  unload  by  hand — 
don't  xise  a  loader !  But  by  using  the 
old  elm  tree  and  harpoon  fork  combina¬ 
tion,  we  could  also  continue  to  use  the 
hay-loader,  each  of  which  saves  a  lot  of 
the  hardest,  most  tiresome  work  of  the 
season.  irving  h.  cook. 


Control  of  Fleas 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  every¬ 
thing  thoroughly  clean  and  free  from 
dust,  sweeping  with  a  damp  mop  and 
using  the  vacuum  cleaner,  if  possible. 
Fleas  breed  in  dust  and  a  dusty  place 
encourages  them.  Frequent  mopping  with 
hot  soapsuds  is  very  beneficial,  going  over 
the  floors  with  an  oil  mop  being  also 
helpful.  In  addition  to  this  experience 
shows  that  naphthalene  flakes  and  in¬ 
sect  sprays  used  everywhere  will  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beneficial.  The  naphthalene 
flakes  seem  to  us  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  used.  They  should  be  scattered  freely 
on  the  floors  everywhere  and  left  over 
night,  then  swept  up  the  next  day.  You 
will  find  plenty  of  stupefied  fleas  which 


should  be  swept  up  and  burned.  The 
commercial  insect  powders  of  pyrethrum 
is  also  efficient  and  may  be  puffed  around 
with  a  powder  gun.  This  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  puff  into  soft  furniture  or 
rugs,  shaking  and  cleaning  afterwards. 
During  a  flea  infestation  it  is  far  better 
to  keep  all  the  rugs  off  the  floor,  rolling 
them  up  with  lots  of  naphthalene  flakes 
rolled  up  in  them  and  to  set  them  aside 
until  the  fleas  disappear.  This  gives  you 
a  better  chance  to  get  rid  of  them  on  the 
floor. 

Cat  and  dog  fleas  do  not  get  all  over 
the  house  the  way  sand  fleas  do,  but  of 
course,  pet  animals  should  be  attended 
to.  The  dogs  should  be  washed  with  flea 
soap  but  you  cannot  wash  a  cat  with 
soap  of  this  kind  without  injuring  it 
severely  and  making  it  sick.  With  a 
cat  you  can  rub  pyrethrum  powder  into 
the  hair  and  then  brush  it  out  before  the 
animal  has  a  chance  to  lick  it.  This  will 
stupefy  the  fleas  which  can  be  gathered 
up  and  burned.  Dealers  in  pet  stock 
usually  stand  the  cat  on  a  piece  of  cot¬ 
ton  batting  while  they  use  the  pyrethrum 
powder  and  any  fleas  that  jump  out  get 
entangled  in  the  cotton  batting.  It  is 
also  very  efficacious  to  comb  the  cat  with 
a  flea  comb  which  you  can  get  from  deal¬ 
ers  in  pet  stock.  The  fleas  can  be  combed 
out  and  dropped  in  hot  water.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  you  may 
wash  a  dog  with  flea  soap  but  never  use 
this  on  a  cat  for  you  will  poison  the 
poor  creature  and  make  it  miserable,  if 
you  do  not  kill  it. 

With  the  daily  use  of  such  repellents 
as  are  named,  and  careful  cleaning  up, 
dusting,  sweeping  and  mopping,  you  can 
get  rid  of  the  insects.  These  fleas  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Summer  in  seashore  or  sandy 
localities.  They  often  appear  in  a  house 
that  has  been  closed  for  a  week  or  two, 
where  they  have  had  a  chance  to  breed 
undisturbed.  They  may  sometimes  be 
trapped  in  large  numbers  by  laying  pieces 
of  sticky  fly-paper  on  the  floor,  and 
sweeping  towards  the  paper. 

Where  dogs  or  cats  live  in  the  house, 
their  beds  should  be  shaken  out  and 
cleaned  each  day.  Tobacco  stems,  laid 
under  a  dog's  bed,  will  repel  the  pest. 


Old  lady  going  up  for  her  first  ride  in 
an  airplane :  “Oh,  you'll  bring  me  back 
all  right,  won’t  you?”  “Yes,  ma’am,”  .re¬ 
plied  the  pilot,  “I've  never  left  anybody 
up  there  yet.” — Credit  Lost. 


Elm  Tree  Helps  Stack  the  Hay 


Private  Right  of  Way 

Along  the  boundary  line  of  my  proper¬ 
ty  there  runs  an  old  dirt  road  used  by 
neighbors  whose  property  is  shut  off  from 
the  main  road.  1  understand  that  this  is 
considered  a  right  of  way  because  of  its 
many  years  of  existence.  Can  this  right 
of  way  be  used  for  anything  else  than 
passage  without  first  obtaining  my  per¬ 
mission?  If  poles  have  been  erected  to 
string  wires  to  the  shut-in  property  with¬ 
out  my  permission,  can  I  remove  them? 
How  many  feet  is  allowed  for  the  width 
of  such  a  roadway?  G.  c.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

£f  the  party  living  to  the  rear  of  your 
premises  acquired  title  through  an  owner 
who  at  one  time  owned  both  your  proper¬ 
ty  and  the  property  in  the  rear  of  your 
premises  and  later  sold  off  the  rear  por¬ 
tion  without  granting  a  right  of  way,  the 
property-owner  in  the  rear  has  an  im¬ 
plied  right  of  ingress  and  egress.  While 
I  know  of  no  case  which  gives  them  a 
right  to  maintain  wire  for  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  main  thoroughfare,  still  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  court,  following  present-day 
progress,  would  grant  them  such  a  right 
if  application  were  made. 

An  implied  right  of  way  would  cover 
a  roadway  of  sufficient  width  to  go  in  and 
out  with  vehicles  such  as  may  be  used  by 
the  person  living  to  the  rear  of  your 
property. 

Undoubtedly  it  would  be  advisable  for 
you  and  your  neighbor  to  agree  upon  an 
established  roadway  of  a  definite  width 
so  that  the  title  to  your  property  will  be 
definite  and  that  of  your  neighbor's  prop¬ 
erty  also.  H.  R. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 


1  WANTED — About  September  15  a  mother  and 
daughter  or  two  sisters  to  do  all  the  work, 
including  laundry  for  a  family  of  5  in  the 
country,  30  miles  from  New  York;  pleasant 
working  conditions,  all  conveniences;  must  be 
reliable,  good  cook  and  capable;  Protestant  pre¬ 
ferred:  no  applicants  with  small  children  con¬ 
sidered.  Reply  to  ADVERTISER  1435,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  capable,  trustworthy  young  wom¬ 
an  to  do  cooking  and  downstairs  work  in  the 
country  near  New  York  City:  must  be  a  good 
cook  and  a  good  worker;  pleasant  home  and  good 
wages;  please  reply  to  ADVERTISER  1430,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  working  farmer,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  cows,  good  milker  and  under¬ 
stand  all  kinds  of  general  farm  work,  and  able 
to  drive  car;  permanent  position  for  right  man; 
prefer  man  with  son  old  enough  to  help;  wages 
$75  month,  cottage  and  milk:  apply  by  letter 
only,  giving  references,  stating  age,  number  in 
family  VICTOR  FARMS,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— Capable,  congenial,  well- 
educated  woman,  middle-aged,  drives  car,  as 
companion  or  instructress;  country  preferred. 
BOX  llfi,  Francestown,  N.  H. 


HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  Scotch,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  with  Guernseys  or  Ayrshires;  life-time 
experience  in  all  branches  of  dairv  and  barn 
work.  ADVERTISER  1370,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  - —  Herdsman  -  dairyman, 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
farming;  married,  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE.  CAPABLE  and  dependable,  caretaker, 
gardener,  estate  or  camp;  understands  ma¬ 
chinery.  can  paint  and  make  repairs;  no  liquor; 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  1390,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single  man  as  garden¬ 
er,  farm-hand,  milker  or  caretaker:  best  of 
references.  JOHN  B.  McCLAIN,  It.  F.  D.,  Box 
71,  West  Hurley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  dairy,  barn  work,  to  take 
care  cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  138,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER  POSITION  wanted,  unoccupied 
property,  anywhere;  coast  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


LARD  OPENINGS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  California.  Improved  farms,  new 
land  at  sound  investment  prices.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  6.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TWO  FARMS  1  'on  EASY  term's'1 

One  with  ten-room  house,  one  with  tive-room  house. 
Other  farms  for  sale  near  state  road.  Apply— 

WILLIAM  D.  RUARK  Berlin,  Md. 


^WARNING  1 
~  POSTED  I 
£  NO  TRESPASSING  [ 

Name  . . J 


POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

50  signs,  $3;  100,  §5,  postpaid. 

BRAYER  PRESS 
5  1  Lenox  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Roll  Film  Developed  and  6  Prints,  20c 

3c  each.  liLGlUlI  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept  E,  Kingston,  Mass. 


STENCILS  TO  ORDER  Bldg.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  cf  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


FARMER.  MARRIED,  caretaker,  small  poultry 
farm,  4  acres,  experienced  incubators,  plow¬ 
ing.  cultivating,  repairs:  cottage,  electricity, 
fuel,  garden:  state  experience,  family,  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1397.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  good  cook  and 
laundress,  fond  of  children:  conveniences;  ex¬ 
perienced  settled  woman,  used  to  country  for 
family  two  adults  and  two  children:  forty  dol¬ 
lars  monthly;  references.  R.  SULZER,  R.  F. 
D.  1,  Darien,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  man  for  three  months  to 
help  on  commercial  poultry  plant:  state  wages 
expected  a  month  with  board.  W.  D.  SAWYER, 
Springdale.  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  working  business  man¬ 
ager  for  large  commercial  poultry  farm  in 
North  Jersey;  only  high-class,  capable  man  will 
be  considered;  outline  past  experience  in  first 
letter,  arranging  for  interview.  ADVERTISER 
140C,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE.  PROTESTANT,  general  bouseworker, 
must  be  good  cook:  permanent  position  and 
good  home.  Address  THE  WHITE  OAK  FARM, 
Oak  Ridge,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  (American)  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker,  understands  carpentry,  pa¬ 
per-hanging,  cement  work;  no  liquor  or  tobacco. 
ADVERTISER  1402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  with  child  of  school 
age.  would  like  position  as  housekeeper.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER  desires  work  near  New¬ 
burgh  or  Middletown.  ADVERTISER  1404, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  age  24,  desires  position 
September  1  on  estate  or  farm:  no  liquor  or 
tobacco;  honest  and  reliable;  good  milker,  drive 
car;  state  particulars  and  wages.  BOX  6, 
Somers,  Conn. 


MAN,  55,  SOME  experience  on  poultry  farm 
desires  position;  wants  good  permanent  home; 
wages  $15  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
1401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BACK-YARD  BEEKEEPER  desires  position  as 
helper  in  apiary,  year  round:  temperate,  re¬ 
liable;  references  or  bonds;  American,  40,  mar¬ 
ried.  BOX  55,  Soutliville,  Mass. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  or 
herdsman:  farm-raised,  last  10  years  in 
charge  of  two  of  the  largest  farms  and  herds 
of  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires  in  the  East,  five 
years  at  each  place;  age  30.  married,  one  girl; 
employed  at  present,  available  November  1;  A-l 
references;  manager.  ADVERTISER  1413,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  22  YEARS’  experience  several 
breeds,  prefer  to  specialize  with  Barred 
Rocks,  breeding  plant,  understand  mating  for 
type,  vigor,  color  of  stock,  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  size,  color  of  eggs:  conscientious  worker, 
American,  age  44  ADVERTISER  1405,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  as  caretaker, 
experienced  gardener,  best  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  COUPLE  want  position  as  care¬ 
takers  or  helpers.  ADVERTISER  1411,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  STRICTLY  sober,  reliable  and 
thoroughly  experienced,  wants  place  where 
strict  attention  to  business  and  successful  han¬ 
dling  of  flock  is  appreciated;  go  anvwliere.  A. 
W.  BELL,  315  Fenn  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  WITH  2  children  (10  and  11)  wishes 
position;  good  cook,  dependable,  congenial, 
will  board  children  out  if  necessary.  MRS.  C. 
CHASE.  East  Chatham,  N. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  capable,  reliable, 
is  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1416, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  MAN  wants  work  on  dairy  farm,  good 
milker,  has  clean  habits.  C.  KIESSLING, 
R.  I).  2,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  MAN,  single,  wants  position  on  farm, 
experienced  dry-hand  milker,  farm-hand.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER  with  the  experience,  en¬ 
ergy  and  executive  ability  to  handle  any 
agricultural  enterprise,  open  for  engagement; 
competent,  reliable,  efficient.  ADVERTISER 
1418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman,  as  willing  helper,  in  small 
family;  neatness  and  plain  cooking  essential: 
good  home  for  right  party;  write,  stating  all 
particulars.  G.  J.  CADOO,  Greeley,  Pa. 


FARM  LABORER,  single,  age  37,  no  liquor  or 
tobacco,  handy  with  carpenter  work,  painting 
and  machinery.  ADVERTISER  1419,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Carpenter  with  knowledge  of  mason¬ 
ry  for  gentleman’s  farm;  unmarried;  should 
have  complete  set  of  own  tools;  permanent 
place  for  competent,  cheerful  worker;  good 
room  and  board.  $35  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
1415.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEAA’ORK.  GIRL  speaking  English  or  Ger¬ 
man.  small  family  adults.  Address  BOX  428, 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


AA7  ANTED  OCTOBER  1  by  widow  with  two 
grown  sons,  woman  as  economical  plain  cook 
and  bouseworker:  light  laundry;  must  be  fond 
of  dogs  and  willing  to  help  in  kennels  when 
necessary:  must  be  strong,  neat  and  willing 
worker:  personal  references  as  to  character  and 
experience  essential;  English  or  Scotch  pre¬ 
ferred;  wages  $45,  with  raise  in  six  months  if 
help  in  kennel  is  satisfactory;  write  fully,  with 
references,  to  THE  MISTY  ISLES  KENNEL, 
Bedford  A’illage,  N.  Yr. 


WANT  A  FARM-HAND  who  can  milk,  and  drive 
team,  also  want  a  carpenter.  E.  J.  MURPHY’, 
R.  4,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager, 
Canadian,  35  years,  married,  one  child  10; 
capable  of  taking  full  responsibility;  No.  1  ref¬ 
erences,  character  and  ability;  understand  dairv- 
ing  from  A  to  Z.  ADVERTISER  1421,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  30,  SINGLE,  college  training, 
10  years’  practical  experience,  expert  all 
branches:  farm  bred,  conscientious  worker.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  1423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER-GARDENER,  Ger¬ 
man,  single,  30,  educated,  no  bad  habits, 
chauffeur’s  license,  wants  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate  or  modern  farm.  AECKER,  140  Main  St., 
Brewster,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  PRACTICAL  farmer,  capable, 
willing,  dependable,  honest,  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence  orchard  work,  planting  to  marketing,  dairy, 
poultry,  market  garden,  expert  on  general  re¬ 
pairs  on  tools  and  buildings,  economical,  trust¬ 
worthy.  drive  truck  or  tractor:  don’t  use  liquor 
or  tobacco:  married,  one  child:  wife  excellent 
cook.  P.  O.  BOX  10,  AA’ilton,  Conn. 


BUSINESS  AVOMAN,  American,  wants  piace 
where  site  can  keep  200  hens,  keep  house  for 
adults  for  board  and  room;  electricity  essential; 
cook  for  tourists  or  tend  road-stand.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1434,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  MARRIED,  one  child  11.  honest, 
trustworthy,  wants  position  on  private  estate; 
experienced  painter  for  out  and  inside  work, 
also  as  caretaker,  chauffeur  and  horseman.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  1438,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT — Farm  equipped,  in  Connecticut,  under 
$3,000.  P.  O.  BOX  1005,  AVaterbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  gas  station  with  es¬ 
tablished  grocery  route,  forty-five  miles  from 
New  Y’ork,  on  main  State  highway,  with 
strictly  modern  home;  further  details  write. 
ADA’ERTISER  1408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — Eighty  acres,  improved,  on  new 
stone  road;  $4,000.  GEO.  L.  HOPPES,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 


DAIRY  -  POULTRYMAN.  AIARRIED,  desires 
position  gentleman’s  estate:  excellent  butter- 
rhaker;  eggs  at  all  seasons,  broilers  and  roast¬ 
ers;  best  references.  M.,  Box  120,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 


AVOMAN  AVISIIES  position  as  housekeeper  for 
elderly  couple:  city  or  country,  country  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADA’ERTISER  1433,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  SCOTCH  farmer,  32.  married,  would 
like  charge  of  farm  or  estate;  experienced 
sheep  and  all  farm  stock:  willing  worker;  well 
recommended:  would  consider  caretaker’s  job; 
wife  experienced  butter-maker.  ADVERTISER 
1432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  AA’ITII  boy.  desires  position 
in  country:  good  home  preferred  to  high 
wages.  ADA’ERTISER  1431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VINELAND.  N.  .T. — Equipped  poultry  farm,  2% 
acres,  modern  6-rooin  bungalow.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  VILLAGE  home  and  business  for 
small  dairy  farm.  R.  BERGSTRESSER,  Three 
Springs,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Two  fruit  and  truck  farms  in 
high  state  of  cultivation  of  38  and  60  acres 
in  size  located  near  Riverside.  N.  J..  12  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  ADA’ERTISER  1414,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAA’O  ACRES,  colonial  house  with  fireplaces,  on 
Boston  Post  Road;  desirable  as  small  farm  or 
business  property:  for  details  address  BOX 
ONE  FIFTY-EIGHT,  Guilford.  Conn. 


SALE  OR  TRADE  equipped  poultry  farm.  3 
acres.  0-room  house.  Vineland,  N.  .1.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1417,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Y’OUNG  MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  farm,  care  of  cattle;  good  references. 
BOX  44,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT-GROAVER.  31.  A  AVAILABLE  January  1 
as  working  manager  or  foreman;  industrious, 
keenly  interested  in  the  work.  12  years  varied 
experience  in  growing  and  selling  fruit;  high¬ 
est  references;  only  moderate  wages  expected. 
ADA’ERTISER  1430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CERTIFIED  NURSE,  middle-aged,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  will  care  for  invalid  and  light  house¬ 
work.  ADVERTISER  1428,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener, 
qualified  farm  manager,  broad  experience; 
married.  ADA’ERTISER  1427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  in  test  cow,  calf, 
and  milk-room  work,  desires  position.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  1426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  ON  FARM,  poultry,  dairy  or  gen¬ 
eral,  by  young  Protestant  man  of  20.  4  years’ 
experience:  New  Jersey  preferred.  AIERRITT 
AV.  DOAA’NER,  409  Ainsworth  St.,  Linden,  N.  J. 


POSITION,  GENERAL  housework,  city  or  coun¬ 
try,  permanent;  references.  ADVERTISER 
1429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  commercial  cattle  and  dairy 
specialist:  20  years’  experience,  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  269,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches,  desires  position;  high¬ 
est  references.  ADVERTISER  1437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BUSINESSMAN,  50,  GENTILE,  single,  healthy 
and  active,  widely  traveled  and  well  edu¬ 
cated.  wishes  to  settle  in  the  country  and 
should  like  to  hear  from  owner  of  estate  or  any 
kind  of  enterprise  where  his  services  would  be 
useful;  fond  of  outdoor  life,  dogs  and  all  ani¬ 
mals,  also  gardening  and  willing  to  do  any  kind 
of  light  work;  salary  of  secondary  consideration, 
good  living  conditions  more  essential;  may  later, 
if  mutually  agreeable,  consider  partnership.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  OF  UNOCCUPIED  estate  or  rent 
small  farm:  must  be  reasonable;  particulars 
first  letter.  AVEISS,  3912  56th  St.,  AVoodside, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM,  OVER  100  acres,  some  stock,  with 
furniture;  $3,000;  a  bargain.  B.  HOLZWEIS- 
SIG,  Fulton  Station,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE  for  farm,  new  8-room  house 
in  village,  all  improvements,  decorated  in 
panels,  oak  trim.  Address  ADVERTISER  1362, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


232-ACRE  ESTATE,  two  houses,  one  brick,  one 
stone,  two  barns,  land  in  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation;  close  to  good  markets;  suitable  for  any 
crops,  ideal  for  gentleman’s  country  home;  very 
healthy  climate,  high  and  dry;  good  pheasant, 
quail  and  rabbit  hunting;  mile  to  church  and 
golf  links.  THE  GRACE  GAME  PRESERVE, 
R.  D.  4,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


LEASE  AN  UP-TO-DATE  poultry  plant  of  3,500 
layers,  Central  Pennsylvania,  on  share  of 
profits,  to  qualified  poultryman;  bond  required. 
ADY'ERTISER  1369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOURIST  LODGE,  on  Route  20,  coast  to  coast, 
one  acre,  10-room  house,  newly  painted,  ma¬ 
ple  shade;  good  piace  for  gas  station,  roadside 
stand;  price  $2,100,  $500  cash.  ADA’ERTISER 
1391,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  LEASE,  rent,  or  on  share  basis, 
fully  equipped  dairy  farm,  not  over  50  cows; 
prefer  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  1420,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SA1ALL  POULTRY  place  and  business.  5-room 
bungalow,  %  acre;  price  $3,000,  $1,000  cash, 
easy  terms.  BOX  207,  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVILL  SACRIFICE  my  meat  and  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  in  village  in  Dutchess  County,  on  ad- 
count  of  other  business  interests  up-State.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  1422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  Orlando,  “The  City  Beautiful,” 
Florida,  furnished  cottage,  high  elevation, 
within  4  blocks  high  and  grammar  school;  ga¬ 
rage;  $4,800;  paved  street,  cement  sidewalk, 
modern  improvements.  L.  GOODRICH,  287  New¬ 
ton  Road,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


NEAV  GREENHOUSE,  stocked  Chrysanthemums. 

three  acres,  $3,500.  mortgage  $1,000,  bargain; 
Vineland,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  1425,  care  Rural 
New-A’orker. 


FOR  SALE — On  account  of  sickness  farm  of 
400  acres,  stock  and  tools;  three  miles  from 
town  on  macadam  road.  I’.  II.  STONE,  Han¬ 
cock,  N.  Y’. 


FLORIDA  HOME  with  large  paying  gasoline 
and  oil  business,  groceries,  poultry;  $6,000. 
BOX  1162,  St.  Cloud,  Fla. 
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nature-made  park,  20-acre  size,  trout  stream, 
mountain  view,  ever-flowing  spring,  all  kinds 
and  sizes  of  shade  trees,  30-ft.  rock  ledge  pro¬ 
vides  safe  rifle  range,  electric  and  telephone 
lines  on  property;  100  miles  from  New  Y’ork: 
the  whole  would  make  impressive  surroundings 
for  country  residence,  also  well  suited  for  camp¬ 
site  or  bungalow  colony.  OAVNER,  HOPE 
FARM,  AVest  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wants  to  rent,  annual 
rental  or  on  shares,  stocked  and  equipped 
farm.  BOX  44,  Johnstown,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  lease,  178-acre,  equipped  dairv 
farm.  DIVEN,  Galway,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  BUY  road  farm,  3  or  more  a«res, 
on  Long  Island,  within  one  hour  Manhattan. 
ADA’ERTISER  1440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  AVANTED,  comfortable  rooms,  mod¬ 
ern  plumbing;  reasonable  rates.  BOX  19, 
AVest  Thornton,  N.  H. 


AVANTED — Yearly  boarders  wanting  borne  care; 

modern  conveniences,  near  town;  $40  month. 
AIRS.  FRANK  JOHNSON,  Louisa,  A’a. 


AVANTED — Paying  guests.  Summer,  week-end, 
or  will  board  two  year-round,  ten  and  twelve 
dollars  a  week;  large  airy,  sunny  rooms,  pri¬ 
vate  home,  spacious  grounds,  farm  produce,  near 
water,  on  good  roads,  delightful  climate,  his¬ 
toric,  scenic  country.  AA’rite  J.  H.  Dodge,  Ma¬ 
nassas,  Va. 


AVANTED  — -  Boarders,  children  preferred 
private  home,  good  schools  and  churches, 
climate;  references  exchanged.  AV.  B. 
KLES,  Hodges,  S.  0. 
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Miscellaneous 


HONEY— Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-Ib.  can, 
$5.25;  120  lbs.,  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  110  acres,  %  mile  from  con¬ 
crete  highway,  on  good  road;  $850.  AVrite 
BOX  32,  Charlotteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  2  or  more, 
$4.50;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Farm,  within  radius  of  70  miles  of 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  1398,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE1 — Farm,  80  acres,  near  village:  three 
thousand,  terms.  LEE  AA’ILLIAMS,  Morris, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  8-room  house,  built  1924, 
oak  floors,  2-ear  garage,  good  neighborhood, 
schools,  16  miles  Jones  beach,  2  miles  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island;  $7,000,  $4,000  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT — Small  farm  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  E.  SCHUY¬ 
LER,  Lake  Ariel,  l’a. 


2,400-EGG  NEAA’TOAVN,  double-deck,  oil  and 
gas  heat,  $150.  H.  L.  AVHITTEX BERGER, 
118  E.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Three  thousand  feet  one  and  one- 
quarter  :nch  black  iron  pipe,  7c  per  foot, 
complete  with  threads  and  couplings.  HALL 
BROTHERS,  AVallingford,  Conn. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $5.20; 

two,  $10;  buckwheat,  $4;  two,  $7.50;  10  lbs. 
within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60. 
RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ferguson  tractor  plow  for  Fordson, 
$55;  one  Love  corn  harvester,  $10;  both  nearly 
new.  HERMAN  ADAM,  Equinunk,  Pa. 


AN  EXCELLENT,  well-located  stock  farm,  167 
acres,  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y’.;  one  mile  to 
State  road,  and  10  miles  to  Amsterdam;  160 
acres  well-drained,  machine-worked,  fields,  fuel 
wood  for  home  use,  fruits;  substantial  12-room 
house,  furnace  heat,  fireplace,  piped  water, 
shaded  lawn;  tenant  house  6  rooms;  barn  40x80, 
barn  No.  2  30x50,  poultry  house;  excellent  mar¬ 
kets  driving  distance;  price  $10,000:  investigate 
long-term,  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  100-acre  apple  orchard,  all  varie¬ 
ties  bearing  this  year;  also  83  acres  of  apple 
land  adjoining  above  orchard;  all  near  railroad, 
in  the  AA’inehester  apple  belt.  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley,  Virginia.  M.  M.  ORNDORFF,  Strasburg, 
Va. 


GREENHOUSES  AND  8-ACRE  modern  village 
farm,  63  miles  from  New  York,  at  a  bargain 
price:  AVestern  Connecticut.  Address  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  1407,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FINE  FLORIDA  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm  of  20  acres,  fully  equipped;  going  at 
sacrifice:  your  opportunity  for  paying  business. 
ADVERTISER  1412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Tractor  scraper,  loads  and  dumps 
from  tractor  seat,  good  as  new,  used  2  weeks, 
no  more  use  for  it;  price  $100.  L.  J.  KAIN 
Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — St.  Jolinsvilie  grain  thresher  size 
3,  also  Case  medium-size  thresher.  GRANT 
AVOLLABER,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


MUSKRAT  FARM.  Owner,  STANLEY  HA  VI- 
LAND,  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail.  $1; 

2  pails,  $1.80;  buckwheat  and  amber,  pail,  85 
cents;  2  pails.  $1.60;  two  60-lb.  cans,  clover, 
$10  here.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  SAA’ITCIIES  made  from  combings. 
LILA  PRICE,  R.  R.  2,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


NO.  46  BUCKEYE  electric  16,128-egg  incuba¬ 
tor,  like  new,  by  original  7>\vner:  cheap  for 
quick  sale.  II.  L.  WHITTEN  BERGER,  118  E. 
lOtli  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“DEPEAV’S  HONEY”— New  clover,  60  lbs., 
$4.75:  120,  $9;  light  amber,  $4.25,  $8. 

LAVERN  DEl’EAV,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


School  Gardens 

Bare  and  unattractive  school  grounds 
and  buildings  may  be  made  attractive  by 
the  use  of  a  little  common  sense,  quite 
some  labor  and  a  quantity  of  bulbs  and 
roots.  There  is  room  for  a  flower  garden 
on  any  school  ground,  let  it  be  ever  so 
small.  If  there  isn’t  room,  make  room. 

The  picture  accompanying  this  article 
is  of  a  flower  bed  made  under  the  most 
discouraging  conditions  and  amid  the 
most  discouraging  surroundings.  There 
was  no  place  excepting  beside  the  school- 
house,  and  the  soil  here  more  nearly  re¬ 
sembled  cement.  The  boys  spent  Arbor 
Day  carting  stones  to  build  up  a  wall 
about  a  foot  high  and  then  tilled  it  in 


The  Iris  Garden  by  the  Schoolliouse 


with  soil  brought  from  a  bank  by  the 
roadside.  We  then  planted  them  to  Iris 
and  Golden  Glow.  Result,  “a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever.” 

I  have  found  Iris  and  Golden  Glow  an 
ideal  combination  for  this  purpose.  The 
Iris  blooms  in  the  Spring  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  still  in  school,  and  the  Golden 
Glow  is  blooming  for  them  when  they 
return  in  the  Fall.  I  have  seen  children 
and  teacher  work  and  plant  and  care  1 
for  a  fine  garden  of  annuals  only  to  have 
them  bloom  when  they  were  not  there  to  ’> 
enjoy  them.  That  is  discouraging  to 
children.  Tulips,  Crocus,  daffodils  and  | 
hyacinths  can  be  used,  also  peonies,  but  i 
none  will  stand  the  rough  usage  the  Iris 
and  Golden  Glow  will  and  repay  you 
with  such  and  abundance  of  blossom. 

In  one  of  these  beds  made  under  the 
windows  of  a  school  where  there  were 
many  little  children  and  a  very  small 
school  yard,  the  ground  became  so  hard 
from  their  tramping  over  the  beds 
through  the  Winter,  that  I  feared  for  the 
roots.  Spring  found  them  peeping 
through,  and  they  pushed  their  way  into 
loveliness  through  a  crust  almost  as  hard 
as  cement.  I  am  not  advising  this  treat¬ 
ment  of  beds  for  best  results,  but  it  is 
a  difficulty  that  the  school  garden  often 
meets  with  and  it  is  good  to  know  that 
there  are  some  flowers  that  will  survive  it. 

Wild  flower  gardens  also  offer  possi¬ 
bilities.  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  Trillium,  vio¬ 
lets,  Hepaticas,  Anemones  and  wild  gera¬ 
niums,  all  lend  themselves  to  transplant¬ 
ing,  and  as  they  bloom  before  the  trees 
are  in  leaf,  may  be  planted  in  places 
that  would  be  too  shady  for  later  flowers. 
Tulips,  Crocus,  daffodils  and  hyacinths 
also  offer  this  advantage. 

It  is  good  for  the  children  to  have 
trees  and  flowers  to  care  for  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for.  It  gives  them  a  sense  of 
achievement  and  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
their  school  grounds  and  surroundings  in 
general.  It  may  plant  a  seed  that  will 
blossom  into  more  beautiful  homes. 

New  York.  M.  o.  T. 


Parents’  Inheritance 

Do  the  father  and  mother  have  a  share 
in  the  real  estate  of  a  deceased  son  or 
daughter,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
when  there  are  brothers  and  sisters 
living?  j.  H.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

If  you  should  die  and  have  no  children 
or  legal  representatives  of  any  children 
and  no  husband,  your  real  estate  would 
be  divided  between  your  brothers  and 
sisters  in  equal  shares,  as  tenants  in 
common  or  their  issue  per  stirpes. 


Increase  your  acre  yields 


pCROP 


THE  number  of  well-nourished  heads  of  wheat  grown  on  the 
acre  largely  determines  the  acre  yield  and  growing  cost  per 
bushel.  Armour’s  Winter  Wheat  Fertilizers  are  so  formulated 
as  to  force  a  heavy  fall  root  growth  and  prolific  early  spring 
stooling.  More  stems  — more  wheat.  See  your  Armour  Dealer. 

*/4rmour  Fertilizer  WforAs 

General  Offices 

111  West  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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BUY 
THAT 
SILO  NOW! 

Our  quick  24  hour  service, 
with  three  plants,  insures 
prompt  delivery  and  mini¬ 
mum  delivery  costs. 

Lowest  prices  in  years  now 
prevail  due  to  lower  raw  ma- 
terialcosts,  quantity  production, 
continued  large  sales.  You  can  t 
afford  to  do  without  that  new 
silo  this  year,  at  present  prices. 

(Occasional  bargains  in  reconditioned 
wood  silos  taken  in  trade  on  concrete 
silos — write  for  details.) 

GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY 


RED  CREEK 


NEW  YORK 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 

ATTENTION 

Our  warehouse  must  be  emptied  by  September  1st 
Prices  smashed — Genuine  bargains 
We  offer  your  choice  of — 

50  -  Rebuilt  Evaporators  -  50 

Each  machine  is  mechanically  perfect. 

No  payment  requested  until  May  1, 
1932.  Maple  syrup  will  be  taken  in 
payment.  Our  guaranteed  price  for  1932 
syrup  will  astonish  you.  Act  at  once. 

VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

St.  Regis  Falls  -  -  New  York 

"We  provide  your  syrup  market” 

rr'CSPHSTTC  Make  Every  Acre  Pay!  I 

IIJIASA3  MARTIN  cuts  ditches’! 

— open— tile  drainage—, 
irrigation.  Terraces  to 

/  /  *  keen  -*■  ’ - :  1 1 - — J — 


,  keep  rich  top  soil  home,  grades  - - 

roads.  5  Models  $37.50  up.  Uses  animals  or  tractor. 
Liberal  terms.  Write  us  or  see  your 

Owensboro  Ditcher&GraderCo 
Inc.,  Box  34  Owensboro,  Ky. 


or  dealer. 
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EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust  -  resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
823-873  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


'The  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $23.75  JUSTih’TH,NG  ***** 


or  SILO  CUTTING 


Works  in  any  kind  of  soil. 

Cuts  stalks,  doesn’t  pull  them. 

Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 

LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept  251  Lincoln.  Ulinoia 


rn  PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

^  New  FREE  Catalog 

J  V/  '  Buy  Direct — Save  Vz 

AJ  oil  all  Plumbing,  Heating  and 
— lb— ■— <  Roofing  Supplies.  Send  for 
r  \j  FREE  CATALOG  full  of  Real 
n  n  Bargains. 

STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

407  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with 
an  ELLIS  CHAMPION  THRESHER 

Make  Money  Threshing  for  Neighbors 

The  thresher  that  can  be  successfully  run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a  great  investment.  It  will  pay  for 
Itself  m  two  years’  running.  We  are  an  Eastern  concern  building  threshers  to  meet  Eastern  conditions.  Our 
long  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  build  machines  that  give  complete  satisfaction. 

We  Build  Three  Sizes 

requiring 

3  to  30  Horse  jPower 

Wood  or  steel  frames:  light  weight:  simple,  durable  con¬ 
struction.  Our  machines  do  exceptionally  clean  work, 
earning  the  title — 

“The  Threshers  That  Fight  for  the  Last  Grain” 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog,  Prices  and  Terms. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


WAGON-MAN. 

We  Furnish  the  Capita! 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  comnanv 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line—no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  ‘-no-investment’’  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  hank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company.  Cask 
0-3203,  Winona,  Minn. 


Get  4%  INTEREST 


Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 

generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  howcompounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany, N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ 

City  State 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  iu  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

gRT*  EREE  t0  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

if  horses’  legs  swell 

Don’t  take  chances  on  lay-ups.  Rub  effec¬ 
tive  Absorbine  on  muscles  and  tendons 
sore  from  heavy  pulling.  See  bow  it  re¬ 
duces  swellings  due  to  strains.  Never  blisters 
or  removes  hair  —  and  horse  can  work.  A 
great  antiseptic  to  aid  quick  healing.  Keep 
horses  earning  —  get  Absorbine.  §2.50 
a  bottle.  All  druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t>  your  reaulrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  FltcingB. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  W.ydell  St..  Newark.  N-  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  S25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER’ 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  ■  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


ELECTRICITY 

for 

BEGINNERS 

By  EDWARD  H.  THOMAS 

A  non-teelmical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  in  the  use 
of  electricity  that  is 
simplicity  itself. 

Price  $1.50 
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Vegetable  Diseases  Appearance  and  Control 


HE  first  step  in  controlling  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  plants  is  to  know  what 
troubles  are  present.  What  possible 
good  can  it  do  to  spray  a  plant  for 
disease  that  is  in  the  soil?  For  ex¬ 
ample,  cabbage  yellows  and  tomato 
wilt  are  both  in  the  soil  and  enter 
the  plants  through  the  roots.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  utterly  useless  than  to  spray  such 
plants.  If,  by  some  simple  rules,  one  can  distinguish 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  it  may  save  much  work 
and  more  disappointment. 

Let's  take  the  cabbage  as  the  first  example  and 
see  how  the  plant  doctor  diagnoses  the  trouble.  The 
first  thing  we  notice  is  the  attitude  of  the  plant.  Is 
it  wilted  or  not?  Of  course  this  might  be  due  to  a 
dry  soil,  but  if  the  soil  is  moist  it  is  probably  due  to 
either  black-leg  or  club-root  Pull  up  one  or  two  of 


Black-leg  of  cabbage  kills  suddenly 

the  plants  and  examine  the  roots.  If  they  are 
rotted  and  black  it  is  the  black-leg,  but  if  they  are 
badly  swollen  it  is  the  club-root.  It  is  characteristic 
of  club-root,  too,  that  the  plants  wilt  during  the  day 
and  recover  at  night. 

If  the  leaves  are  all  yellow,  but  the  plant  does  not 
wilt,  it  is  the  yellows  disease.  To  make  certain 
split  the  stem  and  see  if  the  sap  tubes  are  brown 
and  woody.  Sometimes,  too,  the  head  will  rot  off  at 
the  stem  when  affected  with  the  yellows.  There  is 
also  one-sided  development  of  affected  plants. 

However,  if  the  leaves  develop  yellow  spots  that 
spread  rather  rapidly  and  become  dry  and  papery, 
and  within  these  papery  spots  the  sap  tubes  form  a 
black  lacework,  the  disease  is  black  rot.  The  sap 
tubes  of  the  leaf  petioles  and  the  stem  are  black. 

It  just  so  happens  that  there  is  no  control  for 
these  cabbage  diseases  once  they  have  gained  en¬ 
trance  into  the  plant.  Howevei*,  the  kind  of  dis¬ 
eases  present  will  make  a  big  difference  in  the  plans 
for  next  year.  For  black-leg  and  black  rot  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  treat  the  seed  by  soaking  it  30  minutes  in 
water  held  at  a  temperature  of  122  degrees  Fahr. 
and  to  plant  the  cabbage  in  a  different  place. 

If  club-root  is  present  the  soil  must  be  limed, 
using  from  5  to  10  lbs.  on  50  squai’e  feet.  Either  hy¬ 
drated  lime  or  finely  ground  agricultural  lime  may 
be  used,  and  make  the  applications  at  least  18 
months  before  cabbages  again  are  replanted  in  the 
soil. 

If  the  yellows  disease  is  present  and  is  at  all 
abundant  the  chances  of  successfully  producing  a 
crop  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  cabbage  on  the 
land  are  very  poor.  The  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to 
plan  on  using  one  of  the  resistant  varieties,  Wiscon- 


By  C.  T.  Gregory 

sin  All  Seasons,  Wisconsin  Hollander,  Wisconsin 
Succession,  Marion  Market,  All  Head  Select,  Iacope 
or  Indiana  cabbage. 

Beans  present  a  somewhat  different  problem.  The 
blight  disease  can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  bright 
yellow  spots  surrounded  by  a  bright  red  margin.  The 
pods  usually  appear  as  if  they  had  been  splashed 
with  rusty  iron.  Somewhat  resembling  the  blight  is 
another  disease  known  as  anthracnose.  It  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  brown  sunken  cankers  on  the 
stems  of  the  leaves  and  veins  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  leaf.  The  pod  cankers  are  sunken  and  almost 
black. 

Practically  the  only  control  for  either  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  is  to  produce  your  own  seed.  Select  pods  that 
are  not  spotted  with  disease.  The  seed  within  them 
will  be  healthy.  Seed  treatment  cannot  be  relied 
upon  because  the  diseases  penetrate  too  deeply  into 
the  tissues.  Furthermore,  do  not  plant  beans  suc¬ 
cessively  in  the  same  place  because  the  germs  or  the 
spores  will  remain  alive  on  the  old  plant  parts  for 
at  least  a  year. 

Sometimes  the  Kentucky  Wonder  variety  is  badly 
affected  with  a  rust.  The  pods,  stems  and  leaves 
are  covered  with  brown  pustules  that  ruin  the  pods 
for  consumption  and  may  kill  the  plants.  Fortu¬ 
nately  this  disease  is  not  common  on  other  varieties 
of  snap  beans,  particularly,  the  green-pod  varieties. 

Another  peculiar  disease  causes  the  crinkling  and 
distortion  of  the  leaves  and  the  stunting  of  the 
plants.  This  is  known  as.  mosaic.  It  is  carried  in 
the  seed  and  about  the  only  practical  control  is  to 
select  seed  from  healthy  plants. 

Tomato  diseases  arc  not  at  all  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish.  When  the  leaves  are  spotted  with  small 
brown  spots  and  they  finally  become  brown  and  dry 
it  is  the  leaf  blight.  Spraying  with  4-G-50  Bordeaux 
mixture,  or  dusting  with  copper  lime  dust  early  in. 
the  morning,  will  check  this  trouble. 

When  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  the  plants  die 
it  may  be  any  one  of  three  troubles;  the  wilt,  early 
blight,  or  lightning  injury.  Split  the  stem  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  internal  tissues.  If  it  is  wilt  the  sap 
tubes  will  be  brown.  If  it  is  lightning  injury  the 
-  pith  tissues  will  be  destroyed  and  the  stem  will 
..usually  collapse  and  be  flattened.  Moreover,  light¬ 
ning  injury  will  occur  in  a  definite  area.  The  early 
blight  disease  will  cause  a  canker  on  the  stem  at  the 
ground  level. 

In  any  of  these  diseases  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  done  to  cure  the  trouble,  but  if  wilt  is  present  re¬ 
member  to  plant  tomatoes  in  another  place  next 
year. 

Mosaic  in  tomatoes  has  some  peculiar  effects.  The 
leaves  may  be  variously  mottled  with  yellow  and 
green  blotches,  but  sometimes  there  is  nothing  left 
but  the  midrib  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  main 
veins.  This  gives  the  plants  a  most  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  affected  plants  are  also  much 
dwarfed.  Like  all  these  mosaic  diseases,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  for  the  affected  plants.  If 
they  are  badly  dwarfed  it  would  be  safest  to  pull 
them  up  and  destroy  them.  In  any  case  do  not  prune 
or  otherwise  handle  these  mosaic  plants,  then  touch 
the  healthy  xfiants,  because  this  is  almost  certain  to 
spread  the  disease. 

During  hot  dry  spells  the  tomato  fruit  frequently 
becomes  black  and  flattened  at  the  blossom  end. 
This  fruit  always  ripens  early.  When  this  blos¬ 
som-end  rot  appears  it  means  that  the  tomato  plants 
are  not  getting  enough  water. 

Cucumbers  and  muskmelons  are  much  alike  in 
their  afflictions.  When  a  part  of  all  of  the  plant 
suddenly  wilts  it  is  caused  by  bacteria  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  stem  by  the  cucumber  bee¬ 
tles.  But,  if  the  leaves  die  and  turn  brown  and  the 
stem  remains  green  it  is  caused  by  a  fungus  attack¬ 
ing  the  leaves.  This  same  disease  also  attacks  wa¬ 
termelons  and  has  just  about  the  same  effect.  Any 
of  these  troubles  can  be  controlled  by  thoroughly 
spraying  the  plants  five  to  seven  times  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  or  dusting  with  copper-lime  dust. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  apply  either  the  spray  or  the 
dust  to  both  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  leaves  and 


the  stem.  Halfway  measures  are  just  about  useless 
against  these  diseases. 

When  the  cucumber  or  muskmelon  plants  are 
dwarfed  and  the  leaves  are  blotched  with  yellow 
and  green  and  are  small  and  crinkled  it  is  usually 
due  to  the  mosaic.  Sometimes  a  severe  attack  of 
lice  will  have  a  similar  appearance  but  in  this  case 
the  lice  can  be  seen.  In  the  case  of  mosaic,  how¬ 
ever,  the  dwarfing  and  yellowing  of  the  leaves  is 
not  accompanied  by  any  bugs.  The  cucumbers  them¬ 
selves  are  also  mottled  and  blotched  but  the  musk¬ 
melons  do  not  show  any  external  signs  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  In  this  case  the  control  is  to  keep  down  the 
milkweed  and  pokeweed  in  the  melon  or  cucumber 
patch. 

Watermelons  are  also  affected  with  a  wilt  disease 
that  appears  much  like  the  cucumber  wilt.  The  dis¬ 
ease,  however,  is  entirely  different.  Spraying  will 


The  swollen  roots  of  the  club-root  of  cabbage 


have  no  effect  whatever  on  this  wilt,  and  the  only 
control  is  to  use  a  resistant  variety.  What  actually 
happens  is  the  gardener  soon  finds  that  he  cannot 
grow  this  crop.  Wilt  has  made  watermelons  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  many  areas.  It  will  remain 
alive  in  the  soil  for  at  least  10  years,  hence  the  only 
practical  control  is  to  use  a  resistant  variety. 

Watermelons  should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
or  dusted  with  copper-lime  dust,  but  do  not  expect 
to  make  any  progress  with  such  treatment  against 
the  wilt. 

When  the  leaves  of  potatoes  fire  along  the  margin 
it  is  due  to  the  leaf-hoppers.  This  trouble  is  usually 
aggravated  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  will  be  worse, 
too,  when  the  soil  is  not  fertile.  Spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  4-6-50  at  least  once  every  two  weeks 
is  the  best  control  for  this  trouble. 

If  the  plants  turn  yellow  and  die  slowly  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  wilt.  Pull  up  such  a  plant  and  split  the 
stem.  If  it  is  wilt  the  sap  tubes  will  be  brownish 
in  color.  However,  there  is  another  disease  that 
causes  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  curl  upward. 
This  is  the  black-leg  and  can  quickly  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  black  rotted  roots  and  underground 
stem. 

For  these  troubles  there  is  no  control  during  the 
Summer.  The  disease  is  inside  the  plant  and  no 
treatment  can  be  effective. 

If  the  stand  is  uneven  it  may  be  due  to  at  least 
two  causes.  Examine  the  plants  or  dig  up  some  of 
the  seed  pieces  and  examine  them.  If  the  sprouts 
have  started  and  have  been  rotted  it  is  due  to  the 
black  scurf.  Usually  this  disease  will  also  cause 
brown  cankers  on  the  underground  stems.  It  may 


Muskmelon  icilt  can  be  held  in  check  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 


Cabbage  yellows  will  ruin  this  vegetable ,  Look  for  the  fallen  yellow  leaves. 
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cause  tuber-like  growths  to  develop  on  the  stems  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Seed  treatment  with  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  or  hot  formaldehyde  solution  be¬ 
fore  cutting  the  seed  potatoes  is  the  control  for  this. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  the  cut  potatoes  are 
planted  in  hot  dry  soil,  the  seed  piece  will  rot  be¬ 
fore  the  plant  can  start.  This  often  causes  serious 
losses  in  stand.  Its  control  is  to  allow  the  cut  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  seed  piece  to  dry  before  planting.  Dust¬ 
ing  with  sulphur  or  gypsum  dust  will  often  have  the 
same  effect. 

If  the  plants  are  stunted  and  the  leaves  rolled 
the  trouble  is  leaf-roll  or  mosaic.  Where  the  Sum¬ 
mers  are  hot  and  dry  the  leaves  are  often  rolled 
badly  due  to  the  effects  of  the  weather  conditions. 
But,  in  the  cooler  potato  growing  regions,  leaf  roll 
and  mosaic  are  easily  distinguished.  These  troubles 
are  only  controllable  by  using  disease-free  seed. 
These  are  obtainable  as  certified  seed  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  these  diseases  is  one  of  the  principle  reasons 
why  such  seed  almost  invariably  gives  better  yields 
than  the  common  run  of  seed  stock. 

Sweet  potato  wilt  first  causes  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  to  turn  yellow  and  finally  die.  The  stem  often 
rots  near  the  ground  level.  The  presence  of  this 
disease  should  be  a  signal  to  change  the  location  of 
the  potato  field.  Moreover,  this  Fall  when  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  dug  select  the  seed  potatoes  for  next  year 
from  healthy  plants.  The  best  Way  to  be  sure  the 
plant  is  healthy  is  to  split  the  stems  at  the  crown 
of  the  plant.  If  the  sap  tubes  are  white  the  plant 
is  healthy,  but  if  they  are  dark  brown  wilt  is  pres¬ 
ent.  Store  this  selected  seed  in  separate  hampers. 

The  blaclc-rot  disease  may  not  kill  the  plant  but 
the  potatoes  will  show  large  or  small  blackened 
areas  that  are  more  or  less  superficial.  Ordinarily 
the  flesh  beneath  these  cankers  is  stained  a  dark 
greenish  color.  The  control  of  this  disease  begins 
in  Autumn  with  the  selection  of  clean  potatoes,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sorting  again  in  Spring  and  then  to  treat 
the  seed  potatoes  with  a  corrosive  sublimate  dip  or 
a  treatment  with  cne  of  the  organic  mercury  com¬ 
pounds. 


Northeastern  Ohio  Fruit-growers’  Summer 

Meeting 

Eastern  Ohio  fruit-growers  have  the  custom  of 
making  an  annual  tour  of  some  fruit-growing  sec¬ 
tion  or  a  pilgrimage  to  some  outstanding  orchard. 
Sometimes  this  tour  has  been  into  other  States, 
sometimes  to  other  fruit-growing  sections  of  Ohio. 
On  July  27  the  membership  of  the  horticultural  so¬ 
cieties  of  Mahoning,  Columbiana,  Jefferson  and  Bel¬ 
mont  counties  converged  at  Red  Ridge  Fruit  Farm, 
near  Smithfiehl,  Ohio. 

This  orchard  was  planted,  grown  and  is  managed 
by  Wheeler  J.  Welday.  Several  hundred  growers 
were  present  for  this  meeting.  That  section  of  Ohio 
of  which  the  counties  mentioned  are  typical  is  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  steel  manufacturing,  mining  and  pot¬ 
tery  industries  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  ordinarily  good  market  conditions  for  fruit 
in  that  section  has  resulted  in  the  planting  of  a 
good  many  orchards  on  the  hill  lands  near  the  cities 
of  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown,  Wheeling,  East  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Steubenville.  Mr.  Welday's  orchard,  as  the 
name  indicates,  lies  mostly  on  a  ridge  high  above 
the  surrounding  country,  at  the  edge  of  the  village 
of  Smithfleld.  The  soil  is  naturally  fairly  fertile 
and  has  a  reddish  cast.  Smithfleld  is  about  a  dozen 
miles  west  of  Steubenville. 

The  development  of  this  orchard  has  a  touch  of 
romance,  such  as  is  often  found  in  connection  with 
western  orchards.  A  great  many  fruit-growers  of 
the  far  Northwest  started  out  in  life  in  other  busi¬ 
nesses,  industries  or  professions,  later  changing  to 
fruit-growing.  W.  J.  Welday  specialized  in  English 
in  college  and  after  graduation  became  a  professor 
in  the  English  deparment  of  one  of  the  large  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  Middle  West.  After  teaching  a  few 
years  Mr.  Welday  decided  fruit-growing  offered  a 
field  more  to  his  liking  than  teaching,  so  in  1912  he 


Packing-house  in  Orchard  Setting 


planted  the  first  trees  in  his  75-acre  orchard.  The 
site  of  the  orchard  is  a  portion  of  the  old  home¬ 
stead  owned  by  Mr.  Welday's  father. 

Mr.  Welday  has  confined  his  planting  largely  to 
apples.  His  orchard  is  known  for  its  specially  high- 
colored  and  large  Rome  Beauties.  Other  varieties 
of  major  importance  in  his  orchard  are  Jonathan, 
Stayman  and  Transparent.  Mr.  Welday  is  very 
thorough  in  all  his  orchard  operations  but  retains 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  amateur  horticulture  to  be 
interested  in  new  varieties.  He  has  a  very  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  newer  varieties,  many  of  them  represented 
by  grafts  top-worked  on  bearing  trees.  By  follow¬ 
ing  this  system  he  is  able  to  get  fruit  of  the  newer 
varieties  quickly.  Having  been  unusually  successful 
in  top-working  trees,  Mr.  Welday  has  also  used  this 
system  to  change  a  considerable  number  of  trees  of 
certain  varieties  that  have  not  proven  profitable  for 
him  to  more  desirable  varieties.  We  have  never 


seen  better  examples  of  top-working  than  can  be 
seen  in  this  orchard. 

In  the  center  of  the  orchard  and  on  the  highest 
ground  are  located  the  storage,  packing-house  and 
also  the  central  watter  supply  used  in  spraying. 
The  present  storage  has  capacity  for  8.000  bushels. 
The  walls  are  of  hollow  tile  construction ;  the  ceil¬ 
ing  is  insulated  with  cork.  The  floor  is  earth  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  concrete  aisle  through  the  center.  Apples 
are  stored  in  bushel  crates  which  rest  on  strips  of 
wood. 

While  the  storage  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  the 
entire  crop,  it  is  ample  in  most  years  because  many 
of  the  apples  are  sold  at  picking  time.  A  unique 
feature  of  this  storage  is  the  auxiliary  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  used.  At  one  side  of  the  storage  an  ice  bunker 
is  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  This  box  holds 
three  or  four  tons  of  ice.  Air  passing  over  this  ice 
is  driven  into  the  storage  by  means  of  a  fan  and 
projected  through  a  pipe  which  can  be  turned  into 


Watermelon  wilt  is  not  the  same  as  muskmelon  wilt.  It 
can  only  he  controlled  hy  a  very  long  rotation  or  re¬ 
sistant  varieties. 


all  sections.  Mr.  Welday  stated  that  he  could  re¬ 
duce  the  temperature  of  the  storage  within  a  24- 
hour  period  hy  10  to  15  degrees.  Fruit-growers  who 
depend  on  air-cooled  storages  will  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  reduction  of  temperature  in  late 
September  and  October.  The  air  inlet  to  the  ice 
box  is  from  within  the  storage.  Connected  with  the 
storage  is  the  packing-house.  Over  both  packing¬ 
house  and  storage  there  is  abundant  space  for  stor¬ 
ing  baskets  and  crates.  Mr.  Welday  uses  baskets, 
tubs  and  paper  bags  for  packages.  The  Red  Ridge 
orchard  is  the  handiwork  of  Mr.  Welday,  who  has 
depended  on  his  own  resources  and  what  informa¬ 
tion  he  could  secure  from  outside  sources.  He  is 
active  in  the  work  of  his  State  horticultural  society 
and  local  rural  organizations. 

Every  fruit-grower  present  thoroughly  enjoyed 
this  day  in  the  Welday  orchards.  Following  a  tour 
of  the  orchards,  which  are  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of 
clean  fruit  this  year,  the  crowd  assembled  in  the 
packing-house,  where  a  short  speaking  program  was 
held  in  charge  of  W.  H.  Mathews  of  Salem.  From 
the  discussion  of  the  men  present  it  was  apparent 
that  all  of  that  section,  like  other  fruit-growing  sec¬ 
tions  of  Ohio,  has  the  largest  crop  of  fruit  ever 
produced.  The  crop  is  exceptionally  clean.  Most 
orchards  have  used  the  modified  spray  program  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  Ohio  Station  and  the  finish  promises 
to  be  very  good.  c.  w.  ellenwood. 


Marking  Potato  Hills 

I  do  not  know  whether  suggestion  I  am  giving 
you  is  too  late  for  this  year  or  not,  but,  if  so,  use 
it  next  year. 

Wanting  some  seed  potatoes  from  my  most  thrifty 
and  healthy  hills  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
mark  them  so  I  would  know  which  ones  they  were 
at  digging  time. 

The  thought  came  to  me  to  use  corncobs,  taking  a 
whole  one,  if  small,  or,  if  large,  making  two  pieces 
of  it.  I  took  a  basket  and  went  through  my  patch 
when  they  were  growing,  and,  whenever  1  found  a 
hill  that  looked  healthy  and  suitable,  I  took  a  cob 
and  placed  it  directly  on  the  hill,  taking  care  it  was 
among  the  tops  on  the  ground  so  it  would  be  there 
when  the  tops  were  dead. 

When  I  dig  in  the  Fall  I  know  just  what  hills 
were  the  most  healthy  and  thrifty  when  growing. 

The  advantage  of  corncobs  was  that  one  did  not 
need  to  remove  them  in  the  Fall.  They  do  no  harm 
there  and  they  are  as  permanent  as  one  would  want 
for  the  purpose. 

I  marked  around  200  hills,  giving  me  about  seven 
or  eight  bushels,  hut  of  course  this  would  vary  with 
the  yield.  Howard  smith. 

Ohio. 


Evolution  in  a  Pigyard 

It  is  now  five  years  since  we  have  had  any  pigs 
on  the  farm.  The  yard,  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre, 
just  below  the  pens  and  cement  feeding  floor,  has 
been  for  me  an  unusually  interesting  place,  since  the 
pigs  are  gone.  This  is  mostly  due  to  the  changes  in 
variety  and  growth  of  the  various  plants  and  grasses 
that  have  occupied  the  ground  as  the  years  go  along. 

Originally  it  was  a  rich  gravelly  soil  with  a  good 
many  stones  of  cobblestone  size.  Abandoned  and 
neglected  pigyards  are  very  apt  to  become  an  un¬ 
sightly  eyesore.  The  yard  being  by  the  roadside,  it 
was  my  intention  that  it  should  become  attractive 
and  of  some  use  as  well. 

The  cobblestones  were  all  raked  off  and  hauled 
away,  so  that  mowing  with  a  scythe  could  be  well 


and  properly  done.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  an 
abandoned  barnyard  or  pigyard  will  harbor  about 
the  best  assortment  of  rank  weeds  and  plants  of 
any  place  we  know,  and  the  first  year  our  lot  started 
out  to  make  a  good  beginning. 

The  crop  the  first  year  was  a  very  thick  and  com¬ 
plete  stand  of  the  common  may  weed.  These  were 
mowed  down  when  in  full  bloom  and  all  second 
growth  that  came  on  was  mowed  down  later  in  the 
year.  The  second  year  there  was  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  stand  of  motherwort,  with  a  few  burdocks ; 
very  few  may  weeds  were  to  be  seen.  The  mother¬ 
wort  was  mowed  down  before  the  seeds  matured, 
and  again  all  second  growth  was  mowed  while  green. 

The  third  year  we  planted  two  grafted  black  wal¬ 
nut  trees,  and  trimmed  up  the  few  elderberry  bushes 
that  had  been  growing  in  the  yard  since  before  the 
pigs  went  away.  The  third  year  brought  another 
interesting  change.  Instead  of  may  weed  and  mother¬ 
wort,  there  was  more  of  a  variety.  Blue  grass  was 
coming  on  in  a  few  places.  Fescue  grass  occupied  a 
small  corner,  some  few  mallows,  burdocks  and  quite 
a  lot  of  prickly  lettuce.  Again  the  plot  was  care¬ 
fully  mowed  twice,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  put 
around  the  walnut  trees  and  elder  bushes. 

The  fourth  year,  1930,  there  seemed  to  be  more 
of  a  continuation  of  the  plants  of  the  year  before 
with  a  marked  increase  in  the  prickly  lettuce  and 
burdocks,  and  some  increase  in  the  B.iue  grass  and 
fescue  grass,  and  there  was  a  small  patch  of  that 
rank  annual  grass  called  c-ockspur  grass. 

This  year,  now  the  fifth,  the  Blue  grass  and  the 
fescue  grass  have  made  the  most  decided  gains, 
while  the  prickly  lettuce  and  burdocks  are  few  as 
compared  with  last  year.  The  plot  has  already  been 
mowed  twice  this  year,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  the  Blue  grass  is  steadily  spreading,  and  will 
probably  cover  the  entire  lot  in  a  few  years.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fescue  grass,  though  an  annual,  comes  in 
so  thickly  that  nothing  else  can  grow  in  the  corner 
where  it  has  possession.  The  elderberry  bushes 
have  been  trimmed  and  not  allowed  to  spread,  and 
are  well  loaded  with  berries  just  beginning  to  ripen. 
The  grafted  black  walnut  trees,  one  Ohio  and  one 
Stabler,  are  now  more  than  eight  feet  high,  and 
growing  fast.  This  year  we  also  planted  a  grafted 
shellbark  hickory  in  the  south  part  of  the  lot.  The 
old  pigyard  is  now  a  pleasing  sight,  especially  to 
him  who  has  kept  the  scythe  sharp  and  fought  the 
weeds.  E.  f.  c. 

Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 


Learning  by  Experience 

I  often  wonder  if  there  is  any  occupation  which 
requires  more  patience  and  in  which  one  meets  with 
disappointment  as  a  reward  for  his  labors,  more 
than  often  in  farming,  especially  if  one  happens  to 
be  of  an  experimental  turn  of  mind. 

The  pioneer  in  any  new  country  has  much  to 
learn.  At  first  he  could  not  ask  others  what  their 
experience  was  because  they  knew  no  more  about  it 
than  did  he.  The  questions  had  to  he  asked  of  the 
soil  and  climate  with  which  he  had  to  deal  and 
often  asked  several  times  before  one  could  be  cer¬ 
tain  the  answer  was  the  correct  one.  Many  times 
has  a  very  favorable  season  given  one  the  wrong 
answer  and  only  after  repeated  trial  and  disap¬ 
pointments  has  the  truth  been  learned. 

There  are  times  when  one  accepts  the  advice  of 
some  one  supposed  to  be  an  authority  in  a  certain 
field  and  after  loss  of  effort  and  time  learns  that 
the  one  who  gave  it  was  not  careful  enough  to  take 
into  consideration  the  effect  of  climate  and  soil  on 
plant  growth.  Many  times  I  recall  the  words  of 
the  late  Dr.  Charles  D.  Woods,  of  the  Maine  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  when  discussing  soil  conditions,  what 
it  contained  and  what  needed  to  be  added  to  mature 
a  profitable  crop — “In  the  last  analysis  we  must  ask 
the  soil.” 

Aroostook  has  a  season  long  enough  in  most 
years  to  mature  a  corn  crop  if  the  variety  is  an 
early  one,  but  when  one  tries  to  grow  the  crop  he 
usually  meets  with  failure.  The  chief  difficulty  lies 


Nearer  View  of  Apple  House 


in  the  fact  that  our  nights  are  always  cool  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  in  midsummer.  Regard¬ 
less  of  favorable  days  the  cool  nights  are  too  serious 
a  check  to  overcome.  The  only  remedy  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  variety  of  corn  that  will  thrive  in  a  lower 
temperature. 

What  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
the  corn  plant  is  just  what  the  potato  plant  requires 
for  its  development.  It  seems  natural  for  most  men 
in  any  line  of  effort  to  swing  into  the  lines  of  least 
resistance.  The  farmers  of  Aroostook  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  here  is  a  combination  of 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  which  enable  them  to 
produce  larger  yields  over  a  large  area  of  a  fine 
quality  of  tubers  than  any  other  large  area  in  the 
country.  On  most  farms  in  the  district,  potato¬ 
growing  has  become  a  science. 

Conditions  are  nearly  or  quite  as  favorable  for 
the  production  of  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and  peas, 
and  Spring  wheat  thrives.  It  may  never  be  profit¬ 
able  to  grow  corn  in  Aroostook  as  a  field  crop, 
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thought  one  can  never  say  what  efforts 
at  corn  improvement  might  do,  but  near¬ 
ly  everyone  likes  green  corn  in  season, 
and  it  forms  a  valuable  part  of  the  gar¬ 
den  diet.  There  is  need  for  some  one  to 
take  hold  of  the  matter  and  develop  a 
strain  of  corn  that  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  colder  parts  of  the  United 
States.  For  some  years  I  have  been  able 
to  mature  a  variety  of  corn  that  is  very 
good  for  table  purposes.  It  can  be  im¬ 
proved  and  I  am  slowly  accomplishing 
this,  but  our  experiment  station  could  do 
this  better  than  can  the  individual.  There 
are  always  a  few  individuals  in  every 
community  who  are  trying  to  swim 
against  the  current.  As  a  rule  they  re¬ 
ceive  little  sympathy  or  encouragement 
and  their  efforts  are  apt  to  be  credited 
to  pure  contrariness.  If  they  succeed  in 
their  efforts  it  is  luck  pure  and  simple : 
if  they  fail  only  what  was  to  be  expected 
by  the  wise  ones.  This  then  is  often  the 
reward  of  the  one  who  would  improve 
conditions  for  others  about  them.  What 
then  is  the  reward  of  those  who  struggle 
along  new  lines  of  effort,  if  they  suc¬ 
ceed?  The  knowledge  that  one  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  world's  wealth  of  comfort 
and  happiness,  and  if  they  fail,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  honestly  tried.  And  hon- 


The  late  blight  of  tomatoes.  The  small 
dark  spots  with  black  spe-cks  in  the  center 
of  the  spot  verify  the  presence  of  this 
disease.  See  page  S90. 

est  effort  is  never  lost.  It  is  often  pos¬ 
sible  for  another  to  build  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  that  the  beginner  has  laid.  Even  if 
efforts  were  along  wrong  lines  they  may 
have  shown  that  this  was  not  the  way 
and  the  efforts  were  of  value. 

After  years  of  effort  to  grow  cherries 
in  a  small  way  I  find  I  am  nearer  failure 
than  ever  before.  About  20  young  trees 
just  coming  into  bearing  seemed  doomed. 
Reason,  black  knot.  The  only  remedy 
ever  given  me  for  this  pest  has  been  to 
use  the  knife  and  destroy  every  bit  of  it. 
But  this  has  proven  useless.  After  cut¬ 
ting  out  all  visible  signs  of  it  last  season 
twice  this  year  it  is  worse  than  ever. 
Often  I  have  destroyed  the  shape  of  a 
tree  and  nearly  ruined  it,  but  the  next 
year  it  is  worse  than  ever.  Is  there  not 
some  cherry  that  is  desirable  that  will 
thrive  as  far  north  as  this,  and  which  is 
immune  to  this  pest? 

I  have  found  trees  that  are  not  far 
away  which  are  not  affected  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  and  shall  try  these  but  have  little 
faith  that  they  are  immune,  as  I  have 
seen  others  that  were  apparently  immune 
for  years  and  then  were  destroyed  by  the 
black  knot  in  a  few  years.  Varieties 
tried  have  been  Early  Richmond,  Mont¬ 
morency,  English  Morello  and  a  common 
variety  locally  known  as  English  or  tame 
cherries. 

I  have  quite  a  promising  crop  (small) 
of  grapes  in  sight  and  look  forward  to 
harvesting  eatable  grapes  this  Autumn. 

O.  B.  GRIFFIN. 

R.N.-Y. — Blac-k-knot  is  caused  by  the 
disease  TMbotryon  morbosum  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  4-4-50  before  buds  open 
in  Spring  is  a  deterrent. 


Control  of  Thrips 

This  annoying  insect,  which  sometimes 
becomes  very  troublesome  in  the  green¬ 
house,  is  reported  as  causing  damage  to 
a  variety  of  garden  plants  this  year. 
Roses,  Gladiolus  and  Dahlias  are  often 
considerably  damaged.  The  thrips  is  a 
very  small  slender  insect,  not  more  than 
one-tenth  or  one-twelftli  of  an  inch  long; 
it  has  narrow  wings,  short  antennae,  and 
sucking  mouth  parts.  The  presence  of 
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these  insects  may  be  recognized  by  a 
whitening  of  the  leaves  or  shriveling  of 
the  flowers  where  they  are  feeding.  The 
control  method  is  thorough  spraying  with 
tobacco  extract.  A  spray  consisting  of 
one  teaspoon  of  Black  Leaf  40  to  the  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  with  an  ounce  of  soap  to 
make  it  spread  and  stick  better,  will  con¬ 
trol  the  pest.  Some  Dahlia  growers  use 
a  nicotine  dust,  freely  applied.  This  in¬ 
sect  is  extremely  detrimental  to  Dahlias, 
as  it  attacks  the  tips  of  the  growth,  get¬ 
ting  right  down  into  the  leaf  bud.  This 
retards  the  growth  and  induces  side 
shoots,  which  also  become  infested. 
Prompt  treatment  with  tobacco  will  give 
relief,  but  as  the  insects  are  often  hid¬ 
den  in  leaf  or  flower  buds,  thorough  and 
repeated  treatment  is  needed. 


Summer  Cultivation 

Too  much  importance  can  scarcely  be 
given  to  the  subject  of  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  all  Slimmer  for  almost  all  crops  and 
plants  of  all  kinds.  It  is  frequently  the 
practice  of  some  to  discontinue  the  hoe¬ 
ing,  weeding  and  plowing  as  soon  as  the 
hot  weather  comes  on,  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake,  and  particularly  so  in  times  of 
heat  and  drought.  As  a  rule  it  can  be 
safely  said  that  the  more  air  you  can  get 
intermixed  with  the  soil  the  better  the 
crops  will  grow,  and  a  well-tilled  soil 
with  loose  top  surface  acts  as  a  mulch 
in  extremely  dry  weather  and  keeps  the 
ground  in  better  condition  for  the  plants 
in  every  way.  It  also  gives  the  bacteria 
which  are  present  in  most  soils  a  better 
chance  to  work,  and  this  is  no  small 
item,  as  is  easily  proved  by  experience. 
The  writer  has  lately  been  watering  some 
plants  for  experiment — one-half  with 
pure  cold  water  from  the  tap,  and  the 
other  half  from  a  pool  in  which  aquatic 
plants  and  goldfish  are  kept,  and  which 
is  therefore  warmer  and  softer  by  na¬ 
ture.  Examination  with  a  microscope 
shows  the  water  from  the  pool  as  con¬ 
taining  a  large  number  of  infusoria  of 
different  kinds  and  these  were  of  course 
absent  in  the  city  water.  Here  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  no  doubt  could  be  worked  up 
with  decided  gain  by  the  horticulturist 
as  well  as  the  farmer,  as  there  is  little 
doubt  that  water  and  cultivation  used  in 
combination  with  good  fertilizers  or 
barn-yard  manure  will,  when  combined 
with  constant  cultivation,  produce  the 
largest  crops  it  is  possible  to  grow,  and 
with  the  least  outlay  of  time  and  labor, 
and  this  is  no  small  matter  to  the  ener¬ 
getic  agriculturist  or  horticulturist  of  the 
present  day.  H.  W.  hales. 


Variegated  Geraniums 

One  of  your  correspondents  refers  to 
the  old  variegated-leaved  geraniums,  and 
wonders  why  they  are  now  so  scarce.  I 
think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  as  good  growers,  and  therefore  not 
so  suitable  as  commercial  bedding  va¬ 
rieties. 

There  was  a  sport  noted  by  one  of  the 
greenhouse  men  in  this  vicinity  several 
years  ago,  and  propagations  from  this 
variegated  stock  seem  to  be  the  first  I 
have  seen  of  the  variegated  geraniums 
that  has  the  vigorous  growth  and  free- 
blooming  qualities  of  the  standard  va¬ 
rieties.  I  saw  a  full  bed  of  these  re¬ 
cently  that  struck  me  as  particularly 
beautiful.  The  leaves  are  irregularly 
striped  and  blotched  with  white,  some 
more  so  than  others,  and  the  growth  and 
bloom  are  as  free  and  full  as  on  the  plain¬ 
leaved  varieties. 

The  characteristics  of  the  variety  seem 
to  he  well  fixed,  and  while  it  is  getting 
to  be  quite  common  in  our  local  green¬ 
houses  I  do  not  know  that  any  effort  has 
been  made  to  propagate  it  to  any  large 
extent  or  commercialize  on  its  distinct 
characteristics  as  it  has  been  selling  at 
the  same  prices  as  common  varieties. 

Ohio.  C.  WECKESSER. 
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The  August  Garden 

The  August  garden  very  definitely  re¬ 
flects  the  wisdom  of  the  planning  under¬ 
taken  earlier  in  the  season,  as  Avell  as  the 
well-directed  efforts  given  to  the  growing 
of  the  occupants.  If  the  garden  Avas 
planted  Avithout  a  thought-out  plan  it  is 
probable  that  the  present  month  Avill  re¬ 
veal  weaknesses,  while  poor  cultural 
practice  is  also  sure  to  be  reflected  in  the 
condition  of  the  plants  at  this  trying  sea¬ 
son.  Is  the  perennial  or  mixed  border 
as  colorful  as  it  should  be,  or  is  it  mostly 
filled  with  early  floAvering  subjects  which 
make  a  splendid  sIioav  in  May  and  June 
and  even  into  July,  but  are  bare  of  bloom 
noAV?  Are  the  annuals  you  planted 
kinds  Avhieh  floAver  freely  over  a  long  sea¬ 
son,  or  have  you  confined  yourself  to  the 
more  fleeting  beauties  as  snapdragons, 
stocks,  Asters  and  the  like,  Avhieh,  Avhile 
lovely  and  indispensable  are  short-lived 
and  must  be  supplemented  by  Ilunne- 
mannia,  Verbena  venosa,  scabious,  Pe¬ 
tunias,  Zinnias,  etc.,  in  the  Avell-balanced 
plan?  Have  you  succeeded  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  succession  and  variety 
in  the  vegetable  garden,  or  have  there 
been  times  of  plenty  succeeded  by  rela¬ 
tive  scarcity,  and  lack  of  pleasing  A'arie- 
ty?  Are  your  crops  clean  of  bugs  and 
disease  ,or  did  you  neglect  to  spray  at 
the  right  time  or  AA’ith  the  correct  speci¬ 
fic?  Has  deep  spading  or  ploAving  and 
continued  hoeing  throughout  the  groAving 
season  resulted  in  rigorous,  healthy 
groAvth,  or  are  the  garden  occupants 
someAvhat  stunted  and  weakened  through 
lack  of  proper  aeration  at  the  roots  and 
inability  to  tap  the  sources  of  supply  of 
moisture  and  food  which  lie  beloAv  the 
top  six  inches  of  the  soil? 

IIoAvever  successful  the  garden  may 
be  it  is  certain  that  some  mistakes  Avill 
have  been  made — mistakes  which  will 
point  the  Avay  for  improvements  in  the 
future.  The  season  is  uoav  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  to  do  much  this  year  but  by  a 
proper  system  of  note-taking  Ave  can  at 
least  be  assured  that  Ave  shall  reap  the 
fullest  benefit  from  tbe  experiences  of  the 
present  garden  season. 

The  time  is  opportune  to  place  orders 
for  the  bulbs  which  Avill  be  required  for 
Fall  planting,  both  in  the  outdoor  gar¬ 
den  and  for  forcing  in  the  greenhouse  or 
even  in  the  living-room  Avindow  to  supply 
Winter  and  early  Spring  display.  Order 
from  reliable  sources  and  expect  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  the  material  selected,  for  no 
merchandise  purchased  for  the  garden 
Avill  cause  greater  disappointment  than 
bulbs  of  inferior  quality.  This  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  varieties  should  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  price  alone ;  on 
the  contrary,  many  of  the  standard 
cheaper  kinds  are  equal  from  the  gar¬ 
den  point  of  A'ieAV  to  the  neAver  and  more 
expensive  varieties,  but  buy  only  the 
best  quality  bulbs  of  each  variety  re¬ 
quired.  If  Madonna  lilies  are  to  be 
planted  they  should  receive  attention  just 
as  soon  as  they  are  to  hand.  This  lily 
does  not  produce  the  stem-roots  so  com¬ 
mon  in  many  members  of  this  lovely  gen¬ 
us,  and  so  is  not  to  be  planted  deeply — 
the  nose  of  the  bulb  tAvo  inches  below  the 
surface  is  about  right.  Madonna  lilies 
are  by  no  means  the  easiest  of  subjects  to 
transplant  from  one  part  of  the  garden 
to  the  other,  and  if  they  are  succeeding 
this  operation  should  never  be  under¬ 
taken  except  from  necessity.  Should  nec¬ 
essity  demand  early  August  is  the  most 
favorable  time  to  undertake  the  task. 

If  you  have  not  yet  attended  to  the 
pruning  of  rambler  and  pillar  roses  of 
the  cluster-floAvered  type  no  further  time 
should  be  lost.  Cut  aAvay  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  old  wood  which  has  al¬ 
ready  produced  floAvei's  and  tie  into  posi¬ 
tion  the  strong  young  growths  which 
spring  from  near  the  base  of  the  plants, 
as  Avood  of  this  nature  Avill  produce  the 
finest  display  of  floAver  next  year.  If  any 
second-year  growths  are  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  the  laterals  which  have  carried  the 
flowers  should  be  cut  back  to  Avitliin  one 
or  tAvo  eyes  of  the  base.  Climbing  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  roses  Avill  not  require  pruning 
at  this  time;  they  should  receive  atten¬ 
tion  along  Avitli  the  bush  roses  in  Spring. 

August  affords  opportunity  to  increase 
the  stocks  of  a  great  many  perennial 
plants,  including  many  shrubs,  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  and  rock-garden  occupants. 
To  accomplish  this  a  cold  frame  should 
be  prepared  by  providing  a  sandy  Avell- 
drained  soil  absolutely  free  of  manure  or 
fertilizer,  and  making  this  quite  level  and 
moderately  firm,  and  then  spreading  over 
the  surface  a  half-inch  layer  of  sharp 
sand.  The  cuttings  when  made  should 
be  inserted  and  made  firm  about  their 
bases,  immediately  Avatering  well,  and 
covered  Avitli  a  sash  shaded  from  the  di¬ 
rect  rays  of  the  sun.  Until  roots  are 
emitted  air  should  be  admitted  with  cau¬ 
tion,  only  a  crack  being  applied  in  the 
very  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Watering 
must  also  receive  very  careful  attention, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cut¬ 
tings  have  no  roots  to  take  up  moisture 
supplies  and  an  over-dose  may  easily  re¬ 
sult  in  decay.  As  a  rule  very  little  water 
Avill  be  required  at  this  stage,  therefore 
give  none  unless  the  soil  is  dry,  but  in 
this  eventuality  thoroughly  soak  the 
Avhole  area.  On  the  mornings  and  early 
afternoons  of  bright  days  give  the  cut¬ 
ting  frame  a  very  light  spray  (“mist” 
would  perhaps  be  a  better  Avord)  over, 
but  be  sure  that  the  moisture  Avill  dry 
off  the  foliage  before  nightfall.  When  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  cuttings  are 
oeginning  to  make  roots  more  air  should 
be  gradually  admitted  until  the  sash  may 
be  left  off  entirely.  Many  shrubs,  both 
deciduous  and  evergreen,  can  be  readily 
increased  in  this  Avay.  The  cuttings 
should  generally  be  of  half-ripened  Avood, 


from  tAA'o  to  four  inches  in  length,  and 
the  base  cut  cleanly  across  Avith  a  sharp 
knife  immediately  beloAV  a  node.  Many 
shrubs  root  more  freely  if  it  is  possible 
to  select  short  side  groAvths  and  leave  a 
“heel”  of  the  old  Avood  attached  at  the 
base.  Cuttings  of  rock-garden  plants  will 
vary  from  half  an  inch  to  four  times 
that  length  according  to  variety.  Often 
it  Avill  be  found  possible  to  obtain  these 
Avitli  some  small  portion  of  root  attached, 
more  especially  of  those  kinds  which  trail 
or  creep  along  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Other  herbaceous  plants,  as  Phlox,  also 
root  readily  Avlien  treated  in  the  above 
described  manner,  but  only  in  particular 
cases  Avill  the  small  garden  OAvner  find  it 
necessary  or  desirable  to  resort  to  this 
means  of  propagation,  for  such  plants 
lend  themselves  to  division  of  the  root 
stock. 

At  this  time  clumps  of  the  Siberian 
and  Japanese  Irises  may  be  divided. 
Avoid  damaging  the  root  system  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  leave 
several  growths  to  each  division  if  a  dis¬ 
play  is  to  be  expected  next  year.  The 
Japanese  types  revel  in  a  moist  soil,  but 
the  Siberian  Iris  thrives  under  much 
drier  rooting  conditions.  Both  require  a 
sunny  position.  When  preparing  the  soil 
in  which  Irises  are  to  be  planted  incor¬ 
porate  therewith  liberal  supplies  of  rot¬ 
ted  manure  and  some  bonemeal  or  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  to  assure  a  sufficiency 
of  the  phosphates  Avhieh  these  plants 
must  have  to  insure  their  best  develop¬ 
ment.  While  Irises  of  the  Germanica 
types  are  better  divided  immediately  after 
they  have  ceased  flowering,  this  may  yet 
be  done  if  the  task  has  so  far  gone  ne¬ 
glected  ;  indeed  I  might  Avell  mention  by 
Avay  of  illustration  that  last  year  I  di¬ 
vided  a  lot  of  German  Iris  in  the  month 
of  October,  and  they  bloomed  splendidly 
this  year,  apparently  not  one  Avhit  the 
worse  for  being  planted  so  late. 

The  muggy,  humid  days  of  August  are 
particularly  favorable  to  the  development 
of  mildeAV,  and  bad  attacks  may  become 
evident  in  hardy  Asters,  Phlox  and  sub¬ 
jects  of  similar  naturb.  One  of  the  best 
preventives  is  a  spray  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  half  an  ounce  of  potassium  sulphide 
to  the  gallon  of  Avater.  This  spray  does 
not  mark  the  foliage.  Potassium  sul¬ 
phide  (liver  of  sulphur)  is  obtainable 
from  any  drugstore.  Active  measures 
must  be  taken  to  keep  under  control  the 
many  pests  which  are  now  troublesome. 
So  soon  as  the  dreaded  aster  yelloAvs  ap¬ 
pears  uproot  the  affected  plants  and  burn 
them.  Spray  the  remainder  Avitli  a  nico¬ 
tine  insecticide  to  kill  the  bugs  which  are 
responsible  for  carrying  the  disease  from 
plant  to  plant.  The  black  beetle  which 
chews  up  the  expanding  blooms  of  asters 
is  best  handled  by  hand  picking  and 
dropping  the  captured  into  a  jar  of  salt 
Avater  or  kerosene.  This  creature  is  only 
active  for  about  three  weeks,  but  during 
this  time  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  the 
aster  plants  at  least  once  a  day,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  morning.  A  bug  which  at¬ 
tacks  roses  in  the  same  way  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  control  measures. 
The  leaf-hopper  which  attacks  Dahlias 
is  not  so  easily  eradicated,  and  only  by 
repeated  sprayings  Avith  a  good  nicotine 
insecticide  is  it  possible  to  effect  some 
measure  of  control.  For  black  spot  on 
roses  Massey  dust  is  probably  the  best 
application.  Clean  cultivation  and  healthy 
vigorous  stock  discourage  attack  by  dis¬ 
ease  and  pest. 

Evergreens  may  be  transplanted  in  late  i 
August  and  where  this  work  is  to  be  done  j 
the  sites  should  be  prepared  as  soon  as 
possible.  After  the  trees  are  in  their  1 
neAv  locations  it  is  very  necessary  that 
they  be  kept  moist  at  the  ball,  and  a 
mulch  of  some  suitable  material  Avill  be 
found  of  great  advantage  in  this  respect. 
During  spells  of  hot  Aveather  spraying 
over  the  foliage  with  clear  Avater  Avill  do 
much  to  insure  their  speedy  recovery 
from  the  shock  of  transplanting.  Sites 
may  also  be  prepared  for  peonies  which 
are  to  be  planted  next  month.  These  old 
favorites  are  heavy  feeders,  and  as  they 
remain  for  a  long  time  in  one  spot  it  is 
doubly  important  that  the  ground  be  Avell 
prepared  by  deep  spading  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  generous  quantities  of  decayed 
manure.  Peonies  should  be  planted  with 
the  crown  of  the  plant  tAA'o  inches  beloAv 
the  surface.  If  planted  too  deeply  they 
frequently  refuse  to  flower. 

Attend  to  such  tasks  as  the  removal  of 
dead  flowers  and  the  staking  and  tying 
of  flower  garden  subjects  to  insure  ex¬ 
tended  blooming  and  a  neat,  satisfying, 
garden. 

Maintain  a  free  circulation  of  air  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  moisten  the  path- 
Avays  frequently  to  create  atmospheric 
humidity.  Pot  up  Freesias,  Oxalis  and 
Easter  lily  bulbs  as  they  become  avail¬ 
able.  Spray  at  regular  intervals  as  a 
preventive  as  Avell  as  a  cure  for  pests  and 
diseases.  Plants  which  have  filled  their 
allotted  space  Avith  healthy  roots  Avill 
benefit  immensely  from  dilute  feedings 
tAviee  or  thrice  weekly.  Coav  manure 
water  diluted  to  the  color  of  Aveak  tea, 
alternated  Avith  weak  soot  Avater  Avill  be 
found  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Cuttings  of  Poinsettias  inserted  now 
Avill  make  useful  stock  for  Christmas  dis¬ 
play.  Poinsettias  like  a  sunny  position 
and  must  not  receive  a  check  by  being 
permitted  to  dry  at  the  root  during  their 
period  of  active  groAvth.  Those  other 
favorite  Christmas  plants,  the  Begonias, 
should  be  groAving  freely  uoav.  Unlike 
the  Poinsettia  they  must  receive  shade 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Christmas  Be¬ 
gonias  dislike  moisture  on  the  foliage, 
but  demand  an  atmosphere  kept  moist  by 
wetting  down  the  floors.  Avails,  benches 
and  other  surfaces  in  the  greenhouse  in 


which  they  are  grown.  To  groAv  them 
Avell  they  must  be  potted  in  a  light,  rich 
compost  containing  an  abundance  of  good 
leaf  mold,  and  each  time  they  are  re¬ 
potted  they  should  only  be  given  a  shift 
of  an  inch  at  a  time,  from  a  4-in.  pot  to 
a  5-in.  and  from  a  5-in.  pot  to  a  six.  and 
SO  011.  T.  H.  EVEHETT,  N.  I).  H. 


Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas  for 
Fumigating1 

We  are  often  asked  about  the  use  of 
the  aboA’e  gas  as  a  fumigant  to  control 
vermin,  and  alAArays  dissuade  inexperi¬ 
enced  persons  from  attempting  to  use 
this  deadly  gas. 

In  a  report  recently  published  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the 
use  of  various  fumigating  materials,  par¬ 
ticularly  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  a  dead¬ 
ly  gas.  Persons  unfamiliar  Avith  its  use 
and  effect  should  not  expose  themselves 
to  it.  This  report  indicates  that  trained 
fumigators  can  handle  the  most  deadly 
gases  Avith  safety,  both  to  themselves  anil 
others.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite 
as  true  that  in  the  hands  of  the  untrained 
or  careless,  many  forms  of  fumigation 
are  a  menace  to  all  concerned. 

The  report  emphasizes  that  fumigating 
materials,  particularly  the  deadly  gases, 
should  be  handled  only  by  persons  trained 
in  their  use  and  avIio  baAre  the  necessary 
equipment,  such  as  gas  masks,  to  protect 
themselves  as  the  occasion  requires. 
These  gases  should  never  be  used  Avith¬ 
out  the  full  knovAdedge  and  consent  of 
the  local  public  health  or  police  authori¬ 
ties.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  should  never 
be  used  in  buildings  Avithout  combination 
Avith  a  warning  gas. 


If  the  motor  knocks  and  the  body  creaks 
And  the  paint  is  chipped,  uncared  for; 
If  the  cushions  bulge  and  the  chassis 
squeaks 

And  the  blowouts  are  prepared  for — 

If  the  car  is  shabby,  decrepit,  old, 

And  you  wonder  what  it  Avas  made  for; 
If  its  many  years  are  so  easily  told — 
Why,  the  chances  are  it  is  paid  for ! 

— Judge. 
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Announcing  .  .  , 

NEW  SUPERHETERODYNE  MODELS 


Now  you  can  have  radio’s  latest  sensation  —  an  L. 
Tatro  Superheterodyne.  Operated  from  any  light 
socket  —  No  more  trouble  with  bothersome  “A’* 
Batteries.  New  —  Low  —  Prices. 


ENJOY  PERFECT 
RADIO  RECEPTION 

Economical  32  Volt  operation,  no  more  costly  re¬ 
placements  of  “B”  batteries  every  few  months,  leas 
current  than  a  50  watt  light  bulb  —  all  up-to-date 
features  —  selective  —  powerful  marvelous  tone  • — ■ 
beautiful  cabinet.  FREE  information. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Details  j 


Name  . 


Town. 


State. 


_  R.  F.  D., 

My  Dealer’s  Name  is 


L.  TATRO  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
Dept.  I 

DECORAH.  IOWA 


A  New  Member  of  the 
Cuticura  Family 

CCTICURA 
Shaving  Cream 

A  beard-softener  and  a 
skin-tonic  combined ! 


At  all  dealers  or  sent 


paid  on 


poatpi 

receipt  of  35c.  Address :  Cutlenra 
Labor&torlai,  Malden,  Mail. 


Get  this  NEW 
FREE  BOOK 
on  POTATO 
GROWING 


\Y7HETHER  you 
*  *  go  into  potato 
growing  in  a  big  way  or 
plant  only  a  small  patch 
for  home  consumption, 
you  want  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  time,  labor  and 
land  that  you  invest. 

In  this  interesting  book  you 
can  learn  the  exact  methods 
by  which  the  champion  potato 
grower,  Mr.  L.  G.  Schutte,  se¬ 
cured  a  certified  yield  of  1145 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  a  meas¬ 
ured  acre  of  ground.  You  can 
learn  how  deep  he  plows;  how 
he  prepares  the  seed  bed;  how 
much  seed  he  uses  and  how 
deeply  he  plants  it. 

You  can  learn  also  the  tremen¬ 
dous  part  his  Cletrac  Crawler 
Tractors  play  in  his  profit  pro¬ 
gram.  How  their  steady  trac¬ 
tion  enables 

L.  G.  Schutte,  Champion, with  him.  tO  plow 

a  Cletrac  Crawler  Tractor 
RECORD:  1145  bu.  per  acre. 


to  a  depth  of  14  to  18  inches 
and  to  pull  a  large  size  digger 
which  lifts  great  quantities  of 
heavy  soil.  How  their  light 
tread  enables  him  to  cultivate 
thoroughly  without  packing 
the  soil.  And  how  their  sturdi¬ 
ness,  handiness  and  ease  of 
operation  save  him  time  and 
money  on  every  crop. 

This  book  of  money-making 
facts  on  potato  growing  is 
yours  free  for  the  asking.  Send 
for  it  today. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


19361  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


I 

I 

I 


The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19361  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Send  me,  without  obligation, 
your  FREE  Book,  entitled 
“The  STORY  of  POTATOES 
Grown  the  Modern  Way.” 


Name 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a.  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Rural  New-Yorker  tour  to  the  Northwest 
started  on  time  August  15.  There  were  14G — a 
happy  crowd  out  for  two  weeks  of  sightseeing,  rec¬ 
reation  and  sociability.  One  of  the  tourists  writes 
us  as  follows  from  Minneapolis : 

“It  is  easy  to  get  acquainted  with  these  people. 
They  are  cordial  and  interesting,” 

"We  shall  have  other  reports  as  time  goes  on,  short 
hits  about  what  is  seen  and  said.  As  this  is  being 
written  they  are  leaving  Minot,  N.  D.,  in  the  wheat 
country,  and  starting  for  Glacier  Park,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  great  scenic  wonders. 

❖ 

AT  THE  four  county  fairs  in  Rhode  Island  in 
September  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  will  concentrate  its  efforts  on  a  milk  exhibit, 
featuring  Rhode  Island  grade  A  milk,  and  details  of 
milk  inspection.  It  will  provide  facilities  for  the 
testing  of  milk,  so  that  any  farmer  wishing  to,  may 
bring  in  samples  of  the  milk  from  his  dairy  and 
have  it  tested  for  butterfat  and  total  solids.  This 
service  is  rendered  by  the  State  in  order  to  acquaint 
both  city  and  country  people  with  the  objects  and 
methods  of  administration  of  the  new  State-wide 
milk  inspection  act,  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Rhode  Island  is  generally 
considered  a  small  State,  but  when  one  gets  there 
and  starts  going  about  it,  looking  up  its  varied  agri¬ 
culture,  the  idea  of  smallness  is  soon  lost.  It  is 
really  one  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry. 

* 

I  YE  STOCK  sold  very  low  in  midsummer  but 
prices  showed  a  tendency  to  pick  up  whenever 
shipments  fell  off  a  little.  Usually  the  livestock 
market  moves  up  in  late  Summer  because  shipments 
are  lighter  at  that  time.  For  the  longer  pull,  liberal 
supplies  of  sheep,  lambs  and  hogs  are  likely  for  the 
next  year  or  so,  but  conditions  are  getting  ,  into 
shape  for  lighter  production  of  all  livestock  owing 
to  unsatisfactory  market  conditions.  Sheep  breed¬ 
ers  are  getting  rid  of  quite  a  hit  of  their  breeding 
stock.  Poultry-growers  have  already  culled  out 
their  flocks  and  reduced  the  hatch  of  chickens.  Hog 
producers  are  likely  to  keep  up  the  number  of  their 
herds  as  long  as  corn  is  cheap,  because  hogs  usually 
afford  the  best  cash  disposal  of  this  grain.  Dairy 
products,  butter  and  cheese,  were  selling  better  in 
late  Summer  because  production  was  cut  down  by 
hot,  dry  weather  which  at  the  same  time  increased 
the  demand  for  milk  in  ice  cream  and  fountain 
drinks. 

* 

HE  Summer  potato  markets  worked  into  better 
shape  than  expected  in  view  of  the  increased 
plantings  and  the  good  early  crop  prospects.  Early 
potatoes  in  the  Middle  West  turned  out  rather  light 
and  of  poor  quality.  The  Eastern  Shore  also  dug 
fewer  potatoes  than  the  thrifty  vines  indicated  but 
there  were  some  eastern  potatoes  to  ship  west,  thus 
relieving  the  pressure  on  eastern  markets  at  the 
most  critical  time.  Prices  of  potatoes,  like  those  of 
most  other  products,  are  far  from  high.  Eastern 
Shore  growers  were  getting  about  a  cent  a  pound, 
but  the  crop  was  in  demand  and  found  a  market 
which  is  better  than  might  have  happened  if  pota¬ 
toes  had  turned  out  a  heavy  yield  everywhere.  The 
New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  crops  find  room  in  the 
market  in  late  Summer.  New  Jersey  potatoes  at 
last  reports  promised  only  a  moderate  yield  but  the 
Long  Island  crop  was  looking  well.  The  early  Min¬ 
nesota  crop  seems  to  have  been  damaged  by  rain 
and  hot  weather  but  will  compete  to  some  extent. 
Wisconsin  has  a  great  many  early  potatoes  this 


year.  The  main  crop  season  is  likely  to  start  early 
this  year  if  the  price  stays  reasonably  high.  Maine 
and  Wisconsin  will  start  late  in  the  Summer.  The 
crop  of  late  potatoes  promises  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  average.  The  Great  Lakes  potato  region  will 
return  to  about  its  usual  output  and  Maine  expects 
a  heavy  production.  The  far  West  will  not  have  as 
many  potatoes  as  it  had  last  year.  Western  Bur- 
hank  potatoes  for  October  delivery  in  city  markets 
are  selling  at  about  $1.50  per  100  lbs.  compared  with 
$1.12  for  Maine  Green  Mountains  and  $1  for  mid- 
western  potatoes.  The  figures  suggest  that  the  po¬ 
tato  trade  expects  the  main  crop  to  sell  for  a  little 
less  than  early  potatoes  are  bringing  now.  If  the 
growing  season  turns  out  too  hot  or  too  wet  for  po¬ 
tatoes  there  would  be  perhaps  no  great  surplus  crop 
after  all. 

* 

E  ARE  sometimes  asked  when  to  gather 
cones  of  fir.  pine,  hemlock,  etc.,  for  seed. 
When  the  cones  are  found  on  the  ground  they  are 
likely  to  be  open  and  the  seeds  out.  The  collection 
of  these  cones  is  considerable  of  an  industry  in  New 
Hampshire.  C.  S.  Herr,  extension  forester  in  Coos 
and  Grafton  counties,  says  that  a  fairly  dependable 
method  for  determining  if  cones  are  ready  to  he 
gathered  is  to  cut  one  through  the  center  lengthwise. 
If  the  seed  coat  is  of  a  brownish  color  and  the  meat 
of  the  seed  is  beginning  to  get  firm,  the  cone  is  ripe. 
White  spruce  cones  may  be  collected  from  the  third 
week  in  August  until  open ;  balsam  fir  and  white 
pine,  from  the  first  week  in  September  until  open ; 
and  red  spruce,  black  spruce,  Norway  spruce,  Nor¬ 
way  pine,  pitch  pine,  and  hemlock  from  the  middle 
of  September  until  open. 

* 

OES  a  dry  Summer  do  the  soil  good  by  rest¬ 
ing  it?  We  have  heard  this  statement  made, 
and  there  seems  ground  for  the  belief  that  drought 
which  prevents  the  growth  of  a  crop  has  locked  up 
that  amount  of  plant  food  for  a  season.  An  ob¬ 
serving  farmer  in  Virginia,  who  has  been  reading 
Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  50  years,  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  striking  report : 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  years  ago  that  a  long  hot 
dry  spell  in  the  Summer  had  a  good  effect  on  the  soil. 
Last  Summer  we  had  the  longest,  hottest  dry  spell  ever 
known  by  the  oldest  people  now  here.  It  did  not  end 
until  the'  growing  season  was  practically  over.  From 
the  first  of  March  this  year  to  the  present  date  we  have 
had  about  the  normal  rainfall,  fairly  well  distributed. 
And  it  is  the  most  bounteous  season  I  ever  saw. 

Wheat  yields  the  largest  ever  known,  fully,  double 
the  average.  Potatoes  and  garden  stuff  of  all  kinds  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good.  Hay  is  a  good  crop  wherever  there 
was  a  stand.  Little  clover  withstood  the  drought  last 
Summer. 

There  are  fields  of  old  Blue  grass  pastures  where 
good  crops  of  hay  were  cut,  something  I  never  saw  be¬ 
fore.  Corn  looks  good  everywhere.  “That  dry  weather 
last  Summer  must  have  had  a  good  effect  on  the  sod,  ’ 
is  a  common  remark. 

At  one  time  “Summer  fallowing”  of  the  land  was 
largely  practiced.  A  field  might  be  plowed  anywhere 
from  two  to  four  times  during  the  season  and  har¬ 
rowed  at  intervals,  no  crop  being  grown  on  it,  or 
Winter  grain  sown  in  Fall.  Remarkable  results 
sometimes  came  from  this  fallowing,  not  only  in¬ 
creased  crops  the  next  season,  but  a  seeming  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  “life”  of  the  soil,  the  word  being  used  by 
some  in  the  sense  applied  to  a  spirited  horse.  Quite 
likely  there  were  some  exaggerated  ideas  about  this, 
hut  we  wonder  whether  the  thorough  roasting  the 
land  got  by  being  turned  up  and  stirred,  while  mid¬ 
summer  sun  blazed  on  it,  and  which  it  got  last  year 
in  the  all-season  burning  drought,  actually  did  some¬ 
thing  to  it  not  yet  fully  understood.  At  one  time 
fallowing  was  practiced  at  the  Rothamsted,  Fug- 
land,  experimental  grounds.  Two  plots  treated  the 
same  as  to  fertility  were  kept  in  wheat  four  years. 
On  one  wheat  was  sown  every  year  and  on  the  other 
every  two  years,  the  ground  being  fallow  the  odd 
year.  The  two  crops  from  the  fallowed  plots  gave 
79  bushels,  and  four  crops  from  the  other  plot  60 
bushels.  The  fifth  year  both  plots  had  wheat  after 
wheat,  and  with  the  same  yield.  Evidently  the 
fallowing  did  something  more  than  rest  the  land. 

* 

OOKING  at  the  throngs  of  shoppers  in  a  great 
city  store,  the  casual  observer  will  think  that 
money  must  be  plentiful  in  spite  of  hard  times.  The 
expert  in  sales,  however,  knows  that  many  women 
visit  department  stores  merely  to  pass  the  time,  and 
that  many  more  who  appear  to  be  purchasing,  will 
return  or  exchange  the  goods  later.  According  to  a 
recent  magazine  article  the  ease  with  which  goods 
may  be  returned  is  one  of  the  most  serious  leaks  in 
the  business.  They  tell  of  a  woman  who  ordered 
29  dresses  on  a  charge  account  in  a  single  month, 
and  returned  all  of  them,  and  of  another  who  or¬ 
dered  the  store  to  send  for  two  spools  of  dental  floss 
which  she  wished  to  return.  One  store  tells  of  wom¬ 


en  who  buy  a  dozen  hairnets  at  a  reduced  price, 
and  then  return  them  separately,  one  by  one,  being 
credited  with  the  higher  individual  price  by  which 
they  could  make  about  40  cents  on  the  dozen !  The 
return  of  articles  which  have  been  used  is  of  course 
a  very  common  thing.  We  cannot  help  contrasting 
this  with  the  sensible  and  well-considered  buying  of 
country  women,  who  compare  goods,  quality  and 
price,  fit  their  means  to  their  purchases,  and  com¬ 
plete  the  transaction  with  the  least  possible  trouble 
on  both  sides.  And,  in  all  seriousness,  we  think  the 
buying  power  of  the  country  home  may  lie  the  final 
factor  in  bridging  the  gap  between  economic  de¬ 
pression  and  returning  prosperity. 

* 

HERE  is  a  tale  about  milk  sent  us  by  an  observ¬ 
ing  friend.  We  do  not  mention  the  State.  It 
will  have  a  familiar  sound  to  readers  in  a  number 
of  States  where  the  milk  situation  has  been  in¬ 
vestigated  (?): 

Dairymen  went  to  the  capital  and  demanded  that 
the  Governor  make  a  milk  inquiry.  I  give  you  one 
guess  as  to  who  was  appointed  on  the  committee  to 
make  the  investigation.  Yes,  you  guessed  it,  a  brace 
of  lawyers,  a  circuit  judge  and  a  banker  or  two.  Why 
will  our  executives  persist  in  thinking  that  farmer's 
are  unable  to  sit  in  judgment  on  such  a  commission? 
Anyway  the  commission  has  heard  much  testimony, 
■which  proved  that  farmers  were  producing  milk  at  a 
loss,  unless  they  charged  nothing  for  their  own  labor. 
That  is  no  news,  but  something  may  come  of  it.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  too  great  a  spread  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  price,  and  that  again  is  no  news. 
With  labor  coming  down,  gasoline  for  milk  trucks  at  a 
very  low  figure,  tires  at  less  than  half  of  previous  cost 
and  other  expenses  of  distributors  away  down  it  would 
seem  logical  that  producer  prices  should  go  up  but  no 
as  usual.  The  joker  comes  in  the  so-called  surplus 
milk,  which  again  is  no  news,  but  we  speak  of  these 
things  because  so  many  readers  are  not  dairymen.  The 
bottlers  pay  a  given  price  which  apparently  is  fair,  but 
take  only  a  portion  of  the  milk  at  that  price.  The  rest 
is  called  surplus  and  paid  for  at  ridiculously  low  prices 
away  below  cost  of  production.  Thus  the  bottler  can 
say  publicly  that  he  must  pay  so  much  a  quart  for  raw 
milk  while  actually  he  is  paying  less  than  half  when 
the  joker  is  understood. 

*}' 

HOSE  fhmiliar  with  the  diseases  of  common 
garden  and  truck  crops  will  recognize  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  descriptions  in  Prof.  Gregory’s  article  on 
first  reading  page  this  week  and,  if  able  to  do  so, 
will  have  taken  the  necessary  preventive  measures 
before  these  things  happen.  Insects  may  he  han¬ 
dled  after  they  arrive,  but  disease  treatment  is 
prevention  rather  than  cure.  When  spores  of  plant 
diseases  have  entered  the  tissues,  those  plants  are 
gone  so  far  as  anything  we  can  do.  Sometimes  the 
plants  have  sufficient  resistance  and  strength  of 
growth  to  mature  a  fair  crop,  but  these  are  the  ex¬ 
ceptions.  There  are,  however,  new  farmers,  or 
those  who  have  never  had  these  troubles  before,  to 
whom  the  article  and  pictures  will  he  useful  in 
showing  just  what  they  may  expect  another  year, 
and  how  they  may  prevent  the  troubles.  To  these 
the  article  will  he  especially  timely.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  one  about  potato  blight,  or  tomato,  cucumber 
and  melon  diseases,  hut  until  he  sees  these  things 
in  his  own  fields  and  has  them  pictured  for  ref¬ 
erence,  they  may  not  he  recognized.  Two  years  ago, 
in  the  Adirondack  Country,  we  found  cucumbers  and 
squashes  growing  without  disease,  bugs  or  borers, 
and  the  owner  was  amused  at  our  surprise.  That 
was  how  they  grew  every  year  with  him. 

* 

HERE  is  some  demand  for  a  serial  story  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  We  should  like  to  know 
from  readers  whether  such  a  feature  is  desired 
regularly,  and  what  type  of  story  is  preferred. 
There  is  a  great  variety  available — fiction,  adven¬ 
ture,  romance,  description,  etc.  A  vast  amount  of 
trash,  or  worse,  is  printed.  We  have  no  purpose  to 
offer  anything  of  this  sort  to  readers,  and  do  not 
believe  our  people  want  it.  Will  you  please  give 
us  your  ideas  and  desires  about  the  matter?  This 
will  help  in  selecting  what  will  he  worth  to  readers 
the  space  it  will  take. 


Brevities 

Yes,  Summer  hangs  on  pretty  well. 

New  York  State  Fair  September  7-12 — a  good  place 
to  spend  a  day  or  more. 

Our  July  exports  were  the  lowest  since  September, 
1914,  $183,000,000;  imports,  $175,000,000. 

The  “perfect  vacuum”  has  been  found — in  the  brain 
cavity  of  some  economists  who  are  telling  the  farmers 
what  to  do. 

For  the  coming  year  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  has  adopted  a  budget  of  $140,338,848,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $5,953,903  over  the  preceding  year. 

A  reader  found  a  swarm  of  bees  in  his  tool  house, 
that  had  taken  refuge  in  the  center  of  a  roll  of  barbed 
wire.  Perhaps  a  tempting  hive  set  nearby  may  induce 
them  to  leave  their  barbed-wire  nest. 

Yes.  crab  grass  is  persistent  stuff,  and  tremendously 
vigorous  for  an  annual  that  starts,  late  in  the  season. 
We  do  not  mean  quack,  which  is  sometimes  called 
crab  grass,  but  the  annual  that  walks  all  over  the  gar¬ 
den  and  lawn  in  midsummer,  rooting  wherever  it 
touches  the  ground. 
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Courage  to  Do  Right 

N  AUGUST  12  the  Federal  Farm  Board  pro¬ 
posed  that  cotton-growers  destroy  one-third  of 
the  growing  crop.  In  a  telegram  to  the  Governors 
of  the  13  cotton-growing  States  it  recommended  that 
the  Governors  mobilize  the  organizations,  institutions 
and  farmers  of  their  respective  States  and  plow  un¬ 
der  every  third  row  of  the  growing  crop.  The  rec¬ 
ommendation  came  without  previous  consultation,  or 
warning  to  the  executives  of  these  States.  There 
was  some  evidence  of  hesitation  and  confusion  in 
the  mind"  of  some.  On  the  part  of  several  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  prompt  and  positive  refusal.  Others 
made  feeble  counter  proposals,  but  a  clear  majority 
were  soon  on  record  against  the  plan.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  considered  impractical  in  that  all  cot¬ 
ton  States  could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  the  scheme, 
and  again,  even  if  the  Governors  all  adopted  it,  no 
law  exists  to  enforce  it,  and  all  individual  growers 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quest.  Moreover  a  large  part  of  the  growers  do  not 
own  the  land ;  they  are  renters.  The  most  that 
some  of  them  own  is  a  plow  and  a  mule.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  planting  season  they  arrange  for 
credit  for  seed  and  fertilizer  and  living  expenses  to 
carry  them  over  to  picking  time.  The  crop  is 
pledged  for  these  credits.  Their  seed,  their  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  their  season’s  labor  are  all  in  the  crop 
now  approaching  the  harvest.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  their  reluctance  to  sacrifice  one-tliird  of  it  :  11 
in  the  none  too  confident  hope  that  the  sacrifice 
would  result  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  price. 

The  scheme  is  obnoxious  to  all  economic  instincts. 
It  is  opposed  to  our  old-fashioned  notion  that  there 
is  merit  in  prudent  conservation,  and  that  wanton 
waste  is  an  economic,  if  not  a  moral,  sin. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
hoard  in  its  anxiety  to  get  the  administration,  Con¬ 
gress,  farmers  and  itself  out  of  this  cotton  and 
wheat  predicament.  The  board  is  taking  the  brunt 
of  the  blame  for  a  failure  for  which  it  is  only  re¬ 
motely  responsible*  The  plan  was  wished  on  it. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  some  of  the  members  in¬ 
dividually  urged  it.  In  principle,  both  ex-President 
Calvin  Coolidge  and  President  Herbert  Hoover  con¬ 
demned  it.  The  history  of  the  world  recorded  the 
failure  of  all  similar  schemes  in  the  past.  Congress 
heard  the  calm  judgment  of  hard-headed  farmers 
against  it  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  But  since 
the  truth  must  best  been  told,  Congress  allowed  it¬ 
self  to  be  stampeded  by  a  group  of  professional  pro¬ 
moters  who  had  already  reached  their  limit  in  the 
exploitation  of  farmers,  and  who  saw  a  new  lease 
of  life  for  themselves  in  the  handling  of  ,$500,000,000 
of  public  money.  After  warning  against  the  very 
things  it  contained  President  Hoover  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  approving  the  bill  after  Congress  had  passed 
it.  It  is  quite  natural  now  that  he  should  hesitate 
to  admit  its  failure.  The  board  must  await  his  de¬ 
cision,  and  in  the  meantime  its  anxiety  to  work  out 
of  the  predicament  is  understandable. 

Farmers  who  could  see  no  hope  in  the  agricultural 
marketing  act  fell  in  with  the  board  and  hoped  for 
the  best.  The  only  opposition- came  from  expected 
sources.  The  board  had  at  its  head  one  of  the 
ablest  executives  of  the  country.  The  law  has  had 
a  thorough  but  fair  test.  It  has  failed  from  funda¬ 
mental  causes.  It  is  in  for  a  hard  drubbing  when 
Congress  meets  in  December.  The  American  farm¬ 
er  and  the  American  people  condemn  it.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  cannot  successfully  defend  it.  If  per¬ 
mitted  to  drift  Congress  will  either  repeal  the  law, 
or  worse  yet,  add  mox-e  foolish  and  disastrous  pro¬ 
visions.  What  is  needed  now  is  courage  to  do  the 
right  thing.  If  the  Administration  is  well  advised 
it  will  cut  loose  from  the  professional  self-imposed 
leaders  who  threaten  it  with  disaster,  and  prepare 
a  revision  of  the  law  to  put  the  farm  organizations 
on  a  real  co-operative  basis  under  the  Control  of 
farmers  themselves,  and  devote  ’its  functions  to  a 
system  of  marketing  that  will  move  the  whole  farm 
crop,  and  by  reducing  the  cost  of  distribution,  re¬ 
turn  the  farmer  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar. 


The  Test  That  Failed 

OUR  modern  system  of  education  got  a  severe 
jolt  recently  in  New  Jersey.  Teachers  were 
needed  in  the  Irvington  schools.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  prepared  an  examination  in  the  elementary  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  including  arith¬ 
metic  and  spelling,  and  116  persons  applied  for  the 
positions,  but  all  flunked  the  examinations.  Their 
friends  criticized  the  examinations  as  being  too  dif¬ 
ficult  and  out  of  date.  The  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  upheld  this  view, 


and  in  a  feeble  attempt  to  justify  would-be  teachers 
and  the  schools  under  the  State  Superintendent 
raised  the  matter  from  a  local  incident  to  a  subject 
of  general  discussion.  As  a  result  the  10  arthmetic 
problems  on  which  criticism  was  mainly  directed 
were  published.  Nothing  was  required  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  but  a  little  simple  reckoning 
and  straight  thinking.  Fifty  years  ago  the  problems 
would  have  been  answered  promptly  and  correctly 
by  a  majority  of  the  14-year-old  pupils  of  the  little 
red  sclioolhouses  of  the  country.  It  is  not  material 
whether  the  problems  are  not  likely  to  come  up  in 
present-day  affairs.  The  real  important  thing  is 
whether  our  schools  are  teaching  pupils  to  compute 
figures  correctly,  and  to  reason  accurately.  The  mod¬ 
ern  schools  which  fail  in  this  test  do  not  justify 
the  enormous  increase  in  their  cost. 


The  Stop  Order 

Is  there  a  law  in  this  State  that  requires  a  concrete 
floor  in  milk  houses  used  to  cool  milk  that  is  delivered 
as  grade  B  raw  milk?  Does  that  same  law,  or  any 
other,  require  concrete  vats  to  cool  milk  in,  and  iron  or 
metal  rods  to  rest  the  cans  and  pails  on  while  they  are 
being  aired? 

It  seems  to  me  very  expensive  to  have  a  milk  house 
with  a  good  wood  floor,  wooden  rest  for  cans  and 
pails  and  wooden  tubs,  to  have  to  tear  them  all  out 
and  change  it  all  over.  o.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

HERE  is  no  State  law  prescribing  these  re¬ 
quirements.  Boards  of  health,  and  city  boards, 
however,  have  power  to  make  regulations  on  the 
theory  of  preserving  public  health.  This  is  the  most 
autocratic  authority  in  this  whole  country  if  not  in 
the  whole  world.  They  make  their  own  regulations 
which  have  the  effect  of  law.  They  are  lawmakers, 
complainants,  prosecutors,  judges  and  executioners. 
They  have  no  power  to  compel  anyone  to  build  the 
kind  of  a  milk  house  they  like,  but  they  have  power 
to  refuse  to  allow  milk  to  be  sold  in  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  that  despotic  power  often  develops  a  spirit 
of  importance  and  tyranny  in  those  clothed  with  au¬ 
thority  to  enforce  the  rules.  A  law  authorizing  the 
inspectors  to  hang  an  offending  farmer  on  sight 
would  be  less  effective.  Many  a  dairyman  could  de¬ 
fend  himself  against  a  rope,  but  he  is  helpless 
against  the  order  “stop  the  milk.”  The  health  au¬ 
thorities  render  much  helpful  and  important  service. 
For  that  reason,  partly  in  fear,  to  some  extent  in 
our  ignorance  and  largely,  in  a  sense  of  humor  the 
lay  public  accept  the  prevailing  whims  of  the  health 
authorities  and  pay  the  price.  The  individual 
family  doctor  is  too  busy  in  his  work  of  mercy  in 
relieving  pain  and  saving  life  to  give  time  to  politi¬ 
cal  medical  deliberations.  You  never  get  his  opinions 
of  them  verbally,  but  if  you  are  a  good  observer  you 
get  it  from  his  grin. 

Seriously  these  milk  'regulations  have  about 
reached  the  limit  of  absurdity.  Every  city  makes 
its  own  rules.  According  to  the  regulations  the  citi¬ 
zen  of  one  city  is  not  safe  to  drink  a  glass  of  milk 
in  the  city  across  the  river.  Some  day  dairymen 
will  prescribe  their  own  brand  and  quality  of  milk, 
and  determine  a  price  for  it  consistent  with  its 
quality. 


Delaware  Notes 

The  Kent  County  Grape  Growers’  in  connection  with 
County  Agent  Russel  C.  Wilson,  held  their  ninth  an¬ 
nual  grape  tour  recently.  They  visited  the  commercial 
grape-growers  in  Kent  County,  mostly  around  Dover 
and  Wyoming,  where  there  are  over  1.000  acres  of  bear¬ 
ing  vineyards.  The  committee  consisting  of  Ed  Willim, 
John  M.  Roe.  B.  B.  Chase,  Denney  Pleasanton,  N.  W. 
Taylor  and  AY.  S.  Short,  had  arranged  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  at  which  talks  on  grape  diseases  and  insect  con¬ 
trol  and  other  interesting  subjects  were  given  by  Dr. 
T.  Manns,  plant  pathologist,  and  Dean  C.  A.  McCue, 
of  the  University  of  Delaware. 

The  growers  met  at  the  vineyard  of  B.  B.  Chase, 
where  they  have  been  conducting  fertilization  experi¬ 
ment  since  1924  to  determine  the  kinds  and  amount  of 
commercial  fertilizers  to  use  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
At  the  vineyard  of  C.  E.  Pleasanton,  near  Rising  Sun, 
a  talk  was  given  by  L.  L.  Williams,  assistant  entomolo¬ 
gist  in  charge  of  the  insectary,  at  Camden,  Del.,  on 
moth  control  in  the  grape  industry.  AA7.  R.  Iloden.  as¬ 
sistant  entomologist,  who  has  charge  of  the  insectary 
at  Bridgeville,  Del.,  discussed  leaf-hopper  control  at 
the  farm  of  Denney  Pleasanton,  between  Dover  and 
Wyoming,  where  this  experiment  is  being  carried  out. 
Next  they  met  at  the  vineyards  of  Ed  AVillim,  AAr.  S. 
Short,  S.  J.  Hall  and  George  P.  Hudson  near  Dover, 
where  they  observed  the  results  of  following  different 
spray  programs  in  the  control  of  diseases  and  insects. 

The  Greenabaum  Bros.,  at  Seaford,  and  the  H.  P. 
Cannon  &  Son,  at  Bridgeville,  have  just  finished  this 
past  week  with  the  canning  of  stringless  beans,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  about  60,000  cases  of 
beans  canned  in  these  two  local  canneries  on  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  Sussex  County.  Greenabaum  Bros,  packed 
around  25.000,  while  II.  P.  Cannon  &  Son  packed 
around  35,000  cases.  This  year  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  years  in  recent  years  for  the  stringless  beans. 
Both  of  the  canneries  are  now  ready  to  start  canning 
tomatoes  as  several  loads  have  been  brought  into  the 
factories  this  week.  The  opening  of  the  canneries 
throughout  the  State  for  the  tomato  pack  is  going  to 
give  work  to  thousands  of  persons  not  only  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  but  on  the  farms  where  the  pickers  are  employed. 
There  are  already  hundreds  of  laborers  imported  to 
help  pick  this  crop.  The  tomato  yield  this  year  is  es¬ 
timated  to  be  oue.half  of  normal,  it.  p.  t. 
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History  as  It  Applies  to  the  Present 

By  F.  R.  Stevens 

(MemDer  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati) 

AS  A  BOY'  I  talked  with  an  old  lady  who  told  me 
that  with  other  students  in  A'irginia  she  stood 
before  their  little  school  and  curtesied  as  General 
George  AA'asliington  and  liis  staff  passed  by.  We  are 
about  to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  AA  ashington  s  birth  and  the  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  his  victory  over  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown,  which  established  the  independence  of 
our  country.  AA'e  are  a  young  nation.  As  a  part  of 
the  history  of  civilization  we  are  but  a  speck  in 
Point  of  time,  yet  we  have  accomplished  much  be¬ 
cause  the  foundation  of  our  country  was  soundly 
laid.  The  struggle  for  individual  personal  liberty 
which  our  founders  perfected  in  this  government 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries. 

The  long  slow  growth  of  nations  through  the  merg¬ 
ing  and  overpowering  of  clans  was  undoubtedly  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  growth  of  great  nations.  Education 
was  not  general  and  without  this  individuals  cannot 
stand  alone.  Monarchies  were  necessary  during  that 
long  period  of  history  which  began  before  we  have 
any  trustworthy  legends,  and  ended  in  the  period  of 
enlightenment  of  which  we  have  definite  history  in 
that  area  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Ihe  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome  made  one 
little  rift  in  the  clouds  of  centuries  of  darkness  and 
gaxe  the  world  a  burst  of  sunshine  to  surround  the 
birth  of  Christ,  then  quickly  passed  into  the  Dark 
Ages. 


Practically  our  only  knowledge  of  ancient  history 
is  that  of  the  kings  and  their  struggles  largely  with 
each  other.  Gradually  individuals  began  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  their  inherent  right  to  develop  from  within 
themselves,  and  to  realize  that  each  was  born  with 
an  inalienable  equal  right  which  superseded  the 
light  of  kings,  and  there  followed  centuries  where 
we  see  the  struggles  within  nations  where  indi¬ 
viduals  fought  for  this  right. 

Ihe  first  gieat  victory  was  won  in  England  nearly 
300  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 
King  John  was  on  the  throne.  He  was  about  the 
average  in  ability  and  character  of  the  kings  of  his 
time,  fighting  his  neighbors,  indulging  his  favorites, 
taxing  his  subjects  without  their  consent,  caring 
little  for  their  development,  so  long  as  they  came 
forward  with  men  for  liis  army  and  money  for  his 
support.  Beyond  this  he  did  not  care  whether  the 
taxes  w eie  equitably  laid.  Ilis  orders  were  enforced 
by  serious  punishment,  even  death  without  trial. 
On  June  15,  1215,  he  was  called  to  the  field  of  Run- 
nymede  and  there  faced  the  people  of  England 
diawn  up  in  battle  formation.  They  demanded  im¬ 
mediate  signature  on  a  great  charter  of  human 
i  ights,  which  they  had  drawn.  Among  these  de¬ 
mands  were  the  absolute  and  perpetual  right  of 
trial  by  jury  of  their  peers  before  punishment  for 
any  offence,  equalization  of  taxes  as  voted  by  then- 
own  representatives,  absolute  freedom  of  the  church 
and  other  vital  concessions. 

King  John  did  not  want  to  sign  this,  perhaps  he 
realized  that  power  was  permanently  passing  from 
kings  to  individuals,  but  he  looked  at  that  long  row 
of  spears  pointed  toward  him  and  the  one  baron  who 
stood  by  him,  and  knowing  that  he  had  no  choice, 
feigned  the  Magna  Charta. 

Not  a  blow  was  struck  in  the  battle  of  Runnymede 
but  the  liberties  obtained  there  have  been  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  Englishmen  ever  since,  and  they  formed 
the  basis  of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence. 


From  Steuben  County,  New  York 

Another  man  and  I  had  a  free  entertainment  the 
other  day  while  working  in  the  oat  field.  Near  the 
dose  of  cutting  the  field  of  grain,  flying  insects  gathered 
to  the  center  of  the  piece,  and  there  were  at  least  a 
dozen  swallows  circling  about  making  an  evening  meal 
of  them.  I  heir  agility  and  ability  in  the  air  seemed 
to  outrival  most  any  other  bird  on  the  wing.  Their 
sudden  turns,  I  expect,  are  made  in  order  that  some 
flying  thing  might  enter  the  open  beak.  No  doubt  the 
ioi Ked  tail  is  used  as  a  rudder  in  making  a  turn,  and 
it  serves  the  purpose  well.  Another  use  for  the  tail  is 
to  serve  as  a  brace  when  alighting  on  a  vertical  surface 
Ihe  man  said  he  had  often  had  them  fly  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  team  and  under  the  lines.  They  go  where 
something  is  in  the  air  for  them.  It  is  said  the  level 
of  their  flying  may  indicate  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
Of  course  this  level  would  be  governed  bv  the  height 
above  ground  that  insects  gather. 

In  another  field  of  grain  were  seen  five  turkey  buz¬ 
zards  circling  about,  in  quest  of  food  of  another  kind. 
These  birds  are  carrion  eaters,  and  are  rivals  of  the 
crow.  They  do  not  often  frequent  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  but,  like  the  deer,  they  seem  to  be  shifting  their 
feeding  grounds  occasionally.  They  are  endowed  with 
keenness  of  scent,  while  swallows  are  equipped  with 
sharpness  of  vision.  I  soon  found  the  object  of  their 
quest,  a  dead  rabbit. 

After  a  failure  of  the  wild  blackberry  crop  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  the  fruit  is  plenty  again,  and  very  fine.  A 
slashing  that  has  been  burned  is  xvell  prepared  for  the 
growth  of  blackberry  bushes,  and  the  virgin  soil  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of #  fine  ones,  provided  weather  conditions 
are  right.  It  is  a  fruitful  year  anyway,  c.  m.  dr  a  kit. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Colorado 

A  large  percentage  of  the  steers  raised 
in  Colorado  are  sold  as  yearling  and 
two-year-okl  feeders.  The  Experiment 
Station,  located  at  Fort  Collins,  is  en¬ 
couraging  the  utilization  of  home-grown 
feeds,  and  particularly  beet  by-products 
in  fattening  cattle.  A  test  has  recently 
been  completed  to  determine  the  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  cull  potatoes,  corn  silage 
and  siloed  beet  pulp  when  fed  with  a 
basal  ration  of  ground  barley,  cottonseed 
cake  and  Alfalfa  hay.  Results  show  that 
Hereford  steer  calves  fattened  on  ground 
barley,  cottonseed  cake  and  Alfalfa  hay 
gained  an  average  of  1.83  lbs.  per  head 
daily  during  a  195-day  fattening  period. 
The  addition  of  siloed  beet  pulp  to  the 
basal  ration  increased  the  gain,  decreased 
the  feed  cost  $1.52  per  cwt.  gain,  and 
increased  the  selling  price  per  cwt. 
Siloed  beet  pulp  costing  $2.29  per  ton  de¬ 
livered  to  the  calves  showed  a  feed  re¬ 
placement  value  of  $4.3S  per  ton  fed. 

The  addition  of  corn  silage  to  the  basal 
ration  increased  the  gains,  decreased  the 
feed  cost  25  cents  per  cwt.  gain,  but 
slightly  decreased  the  selling  price  per 
cwt.  Compared  to  the  basal  ration,  corn 
silage  showed  a  feed  replacement  value 
of  $8.18  per  ton.  Cull  potatoes  of  rather 
poor  quality  added  to  the  basal  ration 
showed  a  feed  replacement  value  of  $3.79 
per  ton  fed. 

Another  group  of  steer  calves  were  fed 
for  177  days  and  finished  on  May  22, 
1931.  These  calves  had  an  initial  weight 
of  a  little  over  400  lbs.  One  group  re¬ 
ceived  an  average  daily  ration  of  ground 
barley  5.63  lbs.,  cottonseed  cake  .98  lbs., 
and  Alfalfa  hay  12  lbs.  They  required 
263  lbs.  of  ground  barley,  45.7  lbs.  of 
cottonseed  cake  and  560.6  lbs.  of  Alfalfa 
hay  to  produce  100  lbs.  gain.  Their  nec¬ 
essary  selling  price  to  break  even  on  the 
transaction  was  $9  per  cwt.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  approximately  IS  lbs.  of  corn 
silage  decreased  the  daily  consumption  of 
barley  about  2  lbs.  and  hay  about  8  lbs. 
The  corn  silage  calves  required  1S9.7  lbs. 
of  ground  barley,  88S.4  lbs.  of  silage,  49.1 
lbs.  of  cottonseed  cake,  and  188.3  lbs.  of 
Alfalfa  hay  for  each  100  lbs.  of  gain. 
When  cull  potatoes  were  substituted, 
about  pound  for  pound,  in  place  of  corn 
silage,  the  feed  required  to  produce  100 
lbs.  gain  was,  ground  barley  175.9 ;  cull 
potatoes  819.8,  cottonseed  cake  45.6,  and 
Alfalfa  hay  410.7  lbs.  While  there  was 
slightly  less  grain  consumption  there  was 
about  double  consumption  of  hay  for  each 
100  lbs.  gain  produced.  The  feed  value 
of  cull  potatoes  and  corn  silage  is  there¬ 
fore  approximately  equal.  The  neces¬ 
sary  selling  price  to  break  even  in  the 
corn-silage  fed  group  was  $8.98  per  cwt., 
and  with  the  cull-potato  lot  it  was  $8.83. 

An  enormous  number  of  lambs  are  fat¬ 
tened  annually  in  Colorado.  Larimer 
County,  in  which  the  State  Experiment 
Station  is  located,  feeds  an  average  of 
over  one  million  head  of  lambs  annually. 
Where  lambs  are  shipped  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  and  fed  in  large  numbers, 
most  feeders  find  they  have  considerable 


death  losses,  usually  occurring  after  the 
lambs  have  been  on  feed  for  some  time, 
and  seem  to  be  doing  nicely.  Such  losses 
may  be  from  a  number  of  ailments,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Colorado  Station  is  making  an 
intensive  study  of  these  factors  which 
cause  heavy  losses  in  the  lamb  feeding 
lots.  Their  general  conclusions  after  sev¬ 
eral  years’  investigational  work  indicate 
that  these  lambs  feed-lot  ailments  can 
logically  be  grouped  under  two  general 
heads,  viz.:  (1)  Shipping  disease  and 
ailments.  These  will  usually  manifest 
thmesleves  in  from  two  to  four  weeks. 
(2)  Feeding  ailments.  These  are  pri¬ 
marily  caused  from  overeating  grain,  and 


sume.  With  this  excessive  concentrate 
feeding  only  three  lambs  out  of  the  50 
died.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  while  the  only 
successful  treatment  where  such  trouble 
has  appeared  is  to  reduce  the  concen¬ 
trates,  it  presents  the  paradoxical  situa¬ 
tion  that  it  cannot  necessarily  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  excessive  feeding. 

In  1923  an  outbreak  of  diarrhoea  oc¬ 
curred  in  Colorado  feeder  lambs  that  as¬ 
sumed  such  proportions  and  resulted  in 
such  high  losses  that  it  was  classed  as  an 
epidemic.  So  serious  and  alarming  was 
the  situation  that  the  experiment  station 
staff  made  an  intensive  study  of  the 
cause.  This  outbreak  was  of  the  para¬ 
typhoid  dysentery  variety.  Their  studies 
included  over  30,000  lambs,  which  suf¬ 
fered  an  approximate  loss  of  2,000  head. 
The  interesting  and  significant  thing  was 
that  in  some  bunches  the  loss  was  very 


yards,  had  very  little  trouble.  The  death 
loss  in  this  group  was  less  than  2  per 
cent. 

While  perhaps  not  so  striking  this  in¬ 
stance  was  duplicated  with  other  ship¬ 
ments.  The  buyer  is  allowed  24  hours 
shrink,  which  he  is  of  course  anxious  to 
obtain.  He  is  then  allowed  28  hours  in 
transit,  with  an  additional  eight  hours 
if  he  cares  to  exercise  a  waiver.  The  sta¬ 
tion  has  shown  that  this  is  sufficient  to 
precipitate  an  outbreak  of  paratyphoid  dy¬ 
sentery  in  lambs  if  they  have  become  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  infection.  To  avoid  these 
dysentry  losses  it  is  well  to  avoid  long 
shipments,  and  if  such  are  unavoidable, 
see  that  the  lambs  are  fed  and  watered 
as  frequently  as  possible. 

Coeeidial  dysentery  is  also  a  cause  of 
frequent  lamb  lessees.  Where  such  is  the 
cause,  the  Colorado  Station  has  found  it 
advisable  to  remove  all  grain  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  from  the  lambs  and  place  them 
on  native  hay  or  grass  alone.  Timothy 
hay  may  be  used  as  a  substitute.  It 
would  be  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  silage 
in  lambs  that  are  scouring. 

A  test  completed  here  on  March  7, 
1931,  with  lambs  having  an  initial  weight 
of  60  lbs.  and  fed  for  98  days  showed 
that  with  shelled  corn  at  $25  per  ton  and 
Alfalfa  hay  at  $8  per  ton,  it  cost  $6.67 
to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain  with  these 
feeds.  With  whole  barley  at  $20  per 
ton  substituted  in  place  of  corn  the  cost 
of  a  similar  gain  was  $5.72.  When  cull 
potatoes  sold  at  $9  per  ton  were  added 
to  the  barley  ration  the  cost  of  100  lbs. 
gain  was  $6.72. 

In  Colorado  the  sheep  industry  is  most¬ 
ly  on  an  ewe  and  lamb  basis,  rather  than 
a  wool  basis.  Consequently  here  again 
the  almost  universal  system  is  to  use 
Hampshire  rams  on  smooth-bodied  C 
type  Rambouillet  ewes.  Such  a  cross 
produces  a  wonderful  lamb,  hardy  and 
growthy,  showing  a  predominance  of  mut¬ 
ton  characteristics  and  possessing  the 
ability  to  go  in  the  feed  lot  and  produce 
maximum  efficiency  and  economy  of  gain. 

The  Colorado  Station  has  an  excellent 
hog  herd  representing  the  principal  lard 
breeds.  Their  Duroc  herd  is  especially 
strong,  headed  by  the  Royalist,  who  was 
four  times  grand  champion  in  1930,  and 
headed  the  undefeated  herd,  bred  by  ex¬ 
hibitor,  in  America,  last  year.  A  recent 
test  here  shows  corn  and  millet  alone  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory  as  a  hog  fattening 
ration.  This  ration  is,  however,  used  by 
a  large  number  of  hog  feeders.  It  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  protein,  minerals  and  vitamins. 
In  pigs  so  fed  on  test  over  50  per  cent  of 
them  died ;  none  of  the  others  produced 
normal  gains.  When  tankage  was  added, 
normal  efficiency  and  economy  of  gain 
was  produced.  Ilog  mallow  is  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  here  as  a  forage  crop  for 
hogs. 

Holsteins  are  decidedly  predominant  in 
numbers  in  the  dairy  herds  of  Colorado. 
The  station  herd  consists  of  about  20 
Holsteins  and  10  Guernseys.  The  June, 
1931,  cream  station  price  for  butterfat 
per  pound  is  16c.  The  track  price  is  2<Jc, 
and  the  delivered  price  is  27c.  Milk  for 
fluid  use  testing  3.8  per  cent  is  $1.57  per 
cwt.  to  the  producers,  and  milk  for  manu¬ 
facturing  use  sells  for  $1.10.  There  were 
about  400  cream  stations  licensed  in  the 
State  last  year,  and  about  200  dairy 
product  manufacturing  plants.  These 
plants  are  annually  producing  products 
with  a  value  of  about  $25,000,000  based 
on  present  prices. 


The  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  1931,  prospective  steer  show-herd.  They  are 
being  finished  on  mixed  grains  and  Alfalfa  hay. 


Prof.  Duck  with  a  45- minute  catch  of  speckled  trout,  which  averaged  over  two 
pounds  each.  They  were  caught  with  an  aeroplane  spinner  in  Yellowstone  National 

Park 

When  lambs  go  “off  feed”  and  are  high,  while  other  groups  shipped  from  the 
scouring  badly,  with  some  deaths  several  same  place,  and  handled  in  the  same  sec- 
weeks  after  they  have  been  placed  on  full  tions,  the  loss  was  practically  negligible, 
feed,  and  if  they  are  eating  a  heavy  grain  One  group  of  5,000  lambs  arrived  at 
ration,  particularly  corn,  their  trouble  is  Edgard,  Mont.,  to  be  loaded  and  shipped 
very  probably  due  to  excessive  concen-  to  Colorado  feed  lots.  It  was  later  as- 
trate  consumption.  The  only  treatment  certained  that  there  were  no  cars  avail- 
necessary  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  able,  and  these  lambs  remained  in  the 
grain  consumed.  A  peculiar  fact  about  yards  without  feed  for  about  4S  hours  be- 
such  feeding  ailments  is,  however,  that  fore  they  were  loaded  on  the  cars.  They 
one  feeder  may  be  giving  his  lambs  all  then  went  another  additional  41  hours 
the  grain  they  will  consume  and  not  before  they  were  unloaded  and  fed.  The 
have  the  least  trouble,  while  another  feed-  later  death  loss  in  this  group  was  16  per 
er  using  exactly  the  same  class  of  feeds  cent,  and  practically  all  the  lambs  suf- 
will  have  his  lambs  develop  sickness,  fered  from  diarrhoea.  Another  group  of 
with  resultant  losses.  The  veterinary  de-  5.000  lambs  loaded  at  the  same  point  and 
partment  here  has  just  finished  feeding  handled  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  ex- 
50  lambs  all  the  corn  they  would  con-  cept  that  they  were  loaded  directly  on 
appear  after  the  lambs  are  on  full  feed.  the  cars  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the 


A  group  of  icestern  lambs  being  fattened  on  bean  straw,  Alfalfa  hay  and  barley. 


Tart  of  the  dairy  herd  at  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Fort  Collins,  Col.  Hol- 
steins  are  the  most  popular  dairy  breed  in  the  State. 
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LAST 

CALL! 


Cut  your  next  win¬ 
ter’s  feed  bill  still 

more,  by  turning  ALL 
of  your  corn  crop  into 

profit,  with  a  Grange  Silo. 
Double  its  value!  In  no 
other  way  is  it  worth  so  much. 
You  can’t  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  a  new  or  additional  silo 
this  year  if  you  have  corn  to 
preserve.  Present  prices — low¬ 
est  in  years — three  quick  de¬ 

livery  plants,  lower  costs,  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  sales.  Catalog  free. 

(Still  a  few  bargains  in  reconditioned 
wood  silos  taken  in  trade  on  concrete 
silos — write  for  details.) 

GRANGE  SILO  COMPANY 


RED  CREEK 


NEW  YORK 


|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  | 


23  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

FOR  SALE 

Including  eight  cows.  Six  calves  and  eight  heifers, 
several  good  show  prospects,  also  the  25-montli-old 
bull  BRIAUCLIFF  BENDEW  IC,  a  grandson  of  Earl 
Marshall.  This  hull  is  in  good  fit  and  would  make 
a  good  show  and  breeding  bull.  His  first  crop  of 
calves  are  very  promising.  These  cattle  will  be  sold 
very  reasonable  for  a  quick  sale. 

KNOLL  CREEK  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  DAIRY  COW 

is  a  Milking  Shorthorn,  official  test  1,614  lbs.  butter- 
fat  yearly.  In  two  months  dry  she  fleshed  from  1,680 
to  2.128  lbs.  Information  about  Milking  Shorthorns 
and  herds  of  150  breeders,  the  best  in  your  territory, 
in  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  2S  months  $1.00. 
Trial  subscription.  6  months  25c. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
Box  423  Independence,  Iowa 


JERSEYS 


TCDCCV  f  ATPTI  1?  have  been  bred  and 
tlEiKSLI  Cti  I  1.  JL JCi  perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 


HOLSTEINS 


Dnn  IIolsteln-Frleslan 
I*CJ|»8Helfer  and  Bull 
GEORGE  HOAG 


f  oliroe  Accredited  herd. 
LalVcS  Farmers  prices. 

Shavertown,  N.  V. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HIGH  G  U  Alt  E  rn«vr.  FOR 

«fc  REGISTERED  UdiTy  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 


Black  and  White,  and  Guernsey 

cows  for  sale 

Can  check  and  blood  test  for  any  state.  If  you  want 
tlie  best,  we  want  your  business.  We  solicit  trade 
from  tlie  most  critical  buyers.  100  to  select  from. 
We  handle  only  accredited  cows.  Write  or  phone 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


• 

•  • 

RABBITS 

Rabbits 

_ 6-7  weeks  old,  $1.00  per  pair. 

George  Burnett  Basting  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Rahhifc  &  SimnliPQ  Complete  descriptive  literature, 

n<UJUIl5  a  oupfjlldb  Albert  Facey,  Jr.JlS-D.ValleyStream.N.Y. 

Illllllllllli 

Illllllllllli 

The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  s 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  August  15,  1031. 

Market.  —  Beef  steers  and  yearling  closing 
fully  steady  with  week’s  ii5c  advance,  top 
yearlings  and  medium-weights  $8.25,  bulk  of 
sales  $7.25  to  $7.75.  Bidding  lower  on  bulls, 
she  stock  and  cutters,  about  steady.  Stockers 
and  feeders  active,  fully  steady,  quality  im¬ 
proved,  bulk  of  sales  $5.50  to  $6.50;  bulk  fat 
heifers  $7  to  $7.50;  medium  bulls  $5  to  $5.75; 
butcher  cows  $4.50  to  $5;  cutters  $2.25  to  $3. 
Calves  fully  steady,  fop  vealers  $10.50. 

TIogs  about  steady  with  week’s  50c  decline, 
top  170  to  230-Ib.  weights  $0. 

Sheep  firm,  top  Southwestern  lambs  $9,  bulb 
fair  to  medium  $7.50  to  $8.25,  culls  and  com¬ 
mon  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  August  15,  1931: 
Cattle,  100  ears;  28  Virginia,  13  Chicago,  12 
St.  Paul,  10  St.  Louis,  8  Kansas  City,  6  Mary¬ 
land,  6  Oklahoma,  4  Tennessee,  3  Ohio,  3  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  2  West  Virginia,  2  Pennsylvania,  1 
North  Carolina,  1  Michigan,  1  Sioux  City;  con¬ 
taining  2,903  head,  438  head  trucked  in;  total 
cattle,  3,341  head,  786  calves,  900  hogs,  987 
sheep, 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.75  to 
$8.50;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.75; 
common,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.75;  good, 
1.100  to  1,300  ibs.,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  medium,  1,- 
100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  good,  1,300  to 
1,500  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $S.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50; 
good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7;  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  common,  550  to 
850  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  good,  $4  to 
$4.75;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $6  to  $6.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $6;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $10  to  $10.50;  me¬ 
dium,  $9.25  to  $10;  cull  and  common,  $6  to 
$9.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common  and  medium, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6;  good  and  choice, 
800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.25;  common  and 
medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $6.25. 

Ilogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $S.50  to  $9;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $8.75; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs., 
$7.75  to  $8.25;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290 
to  350  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  pkg.  sows,  medium 
and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $0  to  $7.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 


hog-meal,  $33.50;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$31;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $27.50;  18  per 
cent,  $30;  20  per  cent,  $32.50;  24  per  cent, 
$34.50:  25  per  cent,  $35.50;  horse  feed,  85  per 
cent.  $33.50:  Alfalfa,  regular,  $30.50;  Alfalfa, 
reground,  $32.50. 


Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  4.  —  Guernseys;  Buena  Vista 
Farm,  Guernseys,  F.  P.  Choate,  Windsor, 
Vt. 

Sept.  21. — Holsteins ;  First  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Capital  Sales,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R. 
Austin  Backus,  sale  manager,  Mexico, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Holsteins;  Fall  Consignment 
Sale.  Bradford  County,  Pa.  11.  H. 
Fleming,  chairman,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins;  Ulster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale,  Albert  Kurdt,  secretary, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  22-29.  - —  Illinois  State  Fail*. 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Aug.  22-29.  —  Missouri  State  Fair- 
Sedalia,  Mo. 

Aug.  27-29. — Seventh  National  Shade 
Tree  Conference,  Boyce  Thompson  In¬ 
stitute,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  2S-Sept.  12. — Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Aug.  29-Sept  5.  —  Wisconsin  State 
Fair,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  5.  —  Ohio  State  Fair, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  2-4 — Middlesex  County,  Conn., 
4-II  Club  Fair,  Middlesex,  Conn. 

Sept.  5. — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

Sept.  5-12. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In» 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Sept.  5-12. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sept.  6-12.  —  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Sept.  7-12.  — -  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-12.  —  Maryland  State  Fair, 
Timonium,  Md. 

Sept.  7-13. — New  Jersey  State  Fair 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  15-16. — New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  Fruit  Tour  to  Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah  Valley.  Arthur  J. 
Farley,  Secretary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  20-26. — Easton  States  Exposi¬ 
tion.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  21-25.  —  Sunshine  Fair,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  23-25. — Twentieth  Annual  Flow¬ 
er  Show,  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Societ  .  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Wm.  G.  Ellis,  Secre- 
retary,  61  Grant  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  3.  Sixth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  Show  at  the  Allegheny  Country 
Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickley  Heights, 
Pa.  Judge  will  be  W.  K.  Hepburn,  of 
fellowship  Farms,  Anselma,  Pa. 

Dec.2-4— New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

T>  13-16. — Baltimore  Livestock  Show. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session. 
National^  Grange,  Madison,  Wis. 

Dee.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 

LIME  RIDGE  FARM,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  HUNTLEY,  Manager 
(18  miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie  7  miles  west  of  Pawling) 

September  IS,  16  and  17,  1931 
150  JERSEYS  150  HOLSTEINS 

Federal  accredited; j  Purebreds  [and  Grades;  all  ages;  negative  animals. 
Catalogs  on  request  to  farm— sale  under  management  of 

S.  B.  SESSON’S  SONS,  Auctioneers  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Now!  Sears 
New  PRIMA 

MILKING  MACHINE 

at  a  Revolutionary  Price 


Single  Unit  $49.95 
Double  Unit  59.95 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Sears  New  Prima  Milker  is 
the  equal  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  milking  machines  on 
the  market  today,  yet  costs 
about  50%  less.  Special  de¬ 
sign  gives  full  automatic 
control  of  vacuum.  The  teat 
cup  shells  are  tapered  to  fit 
the  teats.  The  enlarged, 
self  supporting  inflation 
gives  improved  massage. 

The  side  bearing  pulsator 
maintains  speed  even  at  low 
vacuum.  The  rubber  used  is 
the  best  to  be  had.  The 
New  Prima  is  thoroughly 
sanitary  and  easy  to  clean. 
Standard  Milker  Action— it 
operates  with  any  standard 
pipe  line  outfit. 

This  machine  may  be  seen  at  the  Syracuse, 
New  York,  Fair  Sept.  7-12,  and  at  the 
Springfield ,  Mass.,  Fair  Sept.  20-26. 

W rite  for  Descriptive  Circular 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK 
AND  CO. 

The  World's  Largest  Store 


GREEN  2-WAY  STANCHIONS 


Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls, 
etc.,  just  naturally  increase  your  earnings. 
Don’t  wait  until  building  or  remodeling. 
Put  in  our  Equipment.  START  NOW! 
A  guaranteed  line  sold  at  low  factory 
prioes.  Send  for  literature  today  and 
save  money  an  your  requirements. 

THE  GREEN  MFG.  CO.  S 


GUERNSEYS 

Foremost  Guernseys 

'  All  ages,  bothlsexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berkshires^ 

Boars  ready  for  service, mredJJilts,  Fail  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction, (OutchessCo.JNsY. 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY  Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


HORSES 


FHR  Q  A  I  F«  SPLENOID  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ENTER 
I  UIIONLLi  WELSH  PONY  BUSINESS 

Retiring  because  of  absence  from  country.  Five 
Pedigrees.  Welsh  Ponies— stallion,  eight  years; 
mare  in  foal;  fillies  one  and  two  years;  stallion 
colt,  four  months.  Sold  at  bargain. 

RICHARD  MIGEL  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


PPPPFTQ  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
*  I  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.00,  males  $4.00.  Young  stock  August  sales, 
females  $4.00,  males  $3.50,  one  pair  $7.00.  Will  ship  C.O. 
D.  Instruction  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 


GOATS 


j 


[ 


SWINE 


BREEDERS  or  FEEDERS 

gntt^rX  Eft  are*  sdl  weaned 

before  shipping.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  or 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs—  0r 

7-8  weeks  old  -  $3.25  each 
„.  .  weeks  old  -  *3.50  each 

Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 

Ten-daftrkl  °r  °n6  hundred  C*  °*  *>•  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass 
Telephone  Woburn  0086 


Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

7- 8  weeks  old  S3. 50 

8- 9  week,  old  3.75 
1  O  weeks  old  4.50 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged  'fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  .sows— Berk 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  1  0  days  (rial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington1.  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  -  .  ar  r.n 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  i^OO 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

CHESTER  WHITE  &  DUROC  PIGS 

Why  «ot  rai|,e  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
Iron  l)leT-  ktther  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bf®^  ,  (ay  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  Brade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
Waltham fS  *  eCl  promptly,  C.  O.  D„  J\  O.  B.. 

8Ito  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
,  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  'Waltham,  Mass. 
Telephone  4459-W 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  108S  Lexington,  Mass. 

We  ofler  a  lot  of  good  choice  feeders  all  ready  for 
the  feed  trough  —  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C\,  Chester  and 
Yorkshire,  Dm  oc  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Barrow's,  Doars  or  Sows— 

®-S  JYeeks  okl .  $3.25  each 

}Jreeks  ?,d .  $3.75  each 

,  Q  ii-ia  Weeks  Extras,  $4.50  each 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval— no  crating  charge 
Our  Guarantee  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times” 

2oc  per  pig  chargeonVt.and  Conn. ordersfor vaccination 

Feeding  Pigs 

“  Zek|a°7-er  25  lb3V’,  Prepaw'wtaT’sh  o“.' "over* 
35  lbs.  $e.2o,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
a11  arrlval-  Also  state  second  choice 
Sizeand  bi eed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  Sfc 

‘  WC  Sorn’c0  oeDChbfateWs  free.*8  °,d’  *3-5° 

MICIIAEI.  LEX _ Woburn,  Mass. 

n.^d-  SWINF  AU  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting- 

"UROC  Off  1I1C  ton  A  Son,  Merrifleld,  N.  V,  B 

flHI,q  Improved  Chester  Whites.  Ped.  Pigs  $10  ea.  Bred 

V  Gilts  $85.  Due  in  Sept.  K.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  ¥ 

100  FEEDING  PIGS 


SHEEP 


-DORSET  and  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

ssvutas.  wm  "*to  “ 

ArthT,r:AnN,nkcILM  TY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr. _ AMamuchy,  N.  J 

Offer  ?ifYtE^Rlr,NG  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

r  it  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selecte 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up.  y 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa 


*  SOUTHDOWN  Rams  For  Sale  Guar°a°nteeP< 

to  please.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  .  Beaver,  Pa 


Fnr  6  brade  Hampshire  Yearling  KAMI 

ror  OUK.  $15  each,  a  Beg.  Hampshire  Y  ear 
ling  llama  $S5  each.  VERNON  TiGEK,  (iiadstone,  N.  J 


JOB  SALE  —  50  Young  Exlra  Nice  SOUTHDOWI 
SHEEP.  Y  ernon  Tiger  Gladstone,  N.  J 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  qualit 

>  also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  Yor 


Registered  Lincoln  Ram  and  Ram  Lam 

ALICE  A.  LiOSEE  Richmond,  Ma 


PURE  BLOOD  Piiftl.  If  J|l  five  months  old  —  cheap. 
TOGGENBURG  IJUvR  nltl  Oswald  SchmiedekSayville, L.I. 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE 

Thoroughbred  Newfoundland  Puppies 
Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  S’I*eiSS?llf’SS“ 

faction  guaranteed.  T.  S.  llubbard,  Franklin,  Vt. 

QOLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
!,  xr  .„R.®?K?vr?ss  Foxos  and  Mal8  Raccoons 

1 .  F.  I  lLlisuh  Groton,  New  York 

Ped.  Fox  Terriers  £-eape~  ever-  Rest b|°' 


E.  II.  MOUSE 


lines.  Hunters,  watch  doe 

Zaleski,  Oh 


-•OLEIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  P DPS-Handsoi 
'and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  P 


Irish  Sptfprs  £egistered,  3  mo*,  old,  S25  up.  Satisfac- 
11 1011  UG  HOI 0  tion  guar.  FARMHOLM,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

cz 


GUINEA  PIGS 


] 


Uf  ANTED— Guinea  Pigs— State  quantity  rand  weig 
”  Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn.  N. 


J 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  29,  1931 


BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR. 
CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  HILLTOP. 

It  was  when  our  two  trees  were  young 
and  the  surrounding  land  Avas  being 
cleared  that  the  house  on  the  hill  Avas 
built.  Heavy  timbers  were  hauled  to  the 
clearing,  and  a  small  house  put  up  by  a 
strong  and  determined  young  man,  Avho 
brought  his  bride  to  the  place  soon  after. 
There  they  lived  simply  and  happily  to¬ 
gether.  After  a  feAV  years  little  children 
played  about  the  yard  and  they  came  to 
the  two  trees  Avith  their  games.  The  lit¬ 
tle  girls  brought  their  corn-husk  dolls  and 
made  a  play-house  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees  with  colored  stones  and  moss 
and  floAvers  for  their  decorations.  The 
boys  used  their  knives  to  Avhittle  out 
boAvs  and  arrows,  Avhistles  and  sling¬ 
shots.  Happy,  carefree  laughter  floated 
upward,  and  the  trees  shook  their 
branches  in  sympathy  and  their  leaves 
danced  merrily. 

The  strong  young  farmer  plowed  the 


fields  he  had  cleared,  and  his  Avife  often 
labored  by  his  side  as  they  planted  or 
harvested  the  crops.  The  land  was  fer¬ 
tile  and  they  prospered.  The  Avil'e  card¬ 
ed  and  spun  avooI  and  Avove  cloth  for 
their  garments,  which  she  made  herself. 
The  rosy-cheeked  boys  and  girls  helped 
Avith  the  Avork  and  grew  strong  Avith  the 
outdoor  life  and  the  simple  food.  Mother 
had  no  time  for  knick-knacks  even  if 
she  had  known  hoAV  to  make  them.  Corn 
Avas  taken  to  the  mill  Avhere  it  was 
ground  into  meal  for  porridge.  This, 
Avith  good  rich  milk,  often  made  a  meal 
for  the  hungry  girls  and  boys.  Wild 
berries  were  gathered  in  Summer,  part 
of  them  being  dried  for  Winter  use.  But¬ 
ter  and  cheese  Avere  made  for  home  use 
and  the  surplus  traded  for  sugar,  salt 
and  molasses.  Home-grown  pork  and 
beef  and  potatoes,  along  Avith  bread  made 
from  wheat  groAvn  on  the  farm  and 
ground  at  the  mill  into  flour,  made  up 
the  diet  of  the  farmer.  There  was  al- 
Avays  plenty  to  eat,  even  if  there  Avas  a 
big  family. 

There  was  not  much  money  in  circula¬ 
tion,  and  when  young  Robert  had  a  10- 
eent  piece  given  to  him  he  guarded  it 
Avith  jealous  care.  It  aauus  the  first  dime 
he  had  ever  seen.  His  older  sister,  Jane, 
had  been  attending  a  private  school  and 
there  she  learned  to  Avork  mottoes  on 
earboard  AATith  colored  yarn.  Robert  did 
not  go  to  school.  A  great  many  children 
did  not  in  those  days  until  they  Avere 
quite  Avell  grown.  Time  AATas  heavy  on 
Robert’s  hands  some  days,  and  finding 
some  colored  avooI  and  cardboard  left 
over  from  Jane’s  work,  he  worked  a 
motto. 

“Would  you  like  to  go  with  me  today 
to  see  Mrs.  Wood?”  said  Robert’s  mother 
to  him  one  fine  morning. 

“May  I  take  my  motto  to  show  her, 
mother?”  asked  Robert. 

“If  you  want  to,  you  may  take  it,”  said 
Mrs.  Kane. 

You  may  have  guessed  by  this  time 
that  the  strong  young  man  and  his  wife 
who  lived  on  the  hill  Avere  Bill  Kane  and 
bis  Avife  Ellen.  Mrs.  Kane  and  Robert 
set  out  on  their  visit  to  Mrs.  Wood  Avhen 
the  morning  Avork  AAras  done.  They  spent 
the  day  and  Avlien  they  were  returning  to 
their  home  stopped  to  rest  in  the  shade 
of  the  tAvo  trees. 

“Mother,  why  did  Mrs.  Wood  give  me 
10  cents?”  asked _ Robert,  looking  at  his 
treasure  with  loving  eyes. 


“I  do  not  know,  my  son,”  said  his 
mother.  “Perhaps  it  is  because  she  has 
no  little  boys  now,  and  she  Avas  glad 
to  have  you  there.” 

“Has  she  a  lot  of  money,  mother?” 

“Well,  she  has  more  money  than  we 
have,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Kane.  “She  liked 
your  motto,  didn’t  she?” 

“She  said  it  Avas  a  lovely  motto.  I 
like  it.  Do  you  mother?” 

“It  is  very  nice  Robert.  Some  day 
perhaps  Ave  Avill  buy  a  frame  for  it.” 

“Oh.  I  will  save  my  10  cents  to  buy  a 
frame.”  cried  Robert  happily. 

“We  must  go  uoav,  Robert,”  said  his 
mother.  “It  is  nearly  supper  time  and 
I  have  to  skim  the  milk  and  feed  the 
calves.” 

“I  Avill  help  you,  mother.  May  I  have 
some  cream?” 

Bill  Kane  and  his  Avife  Ellen  were 
(hrifty  folks,  especially  Ellen.  They 

Avorked  hard  and  saved  enough  in  course 
of  time  to  buy  more  land.  This  piece  of 
land  did  not  adjoin  the  home  place,  but 
Avas  some  distance  aAvay. 

“Oh  dear !  What  is  that  terrible 

noise?”  cried  Mrs.  Tree  one  Summer  day. 
“There  must  be  something  dreadful  hap¬ 
pening  to  Ellen  Kane.” 

“Ho !  ho !  my  dear,”  said  .Mr.  Tree, 
“that  is  nothing  more  than  Ellen  calling 
Bill  from  the  other  place  to  come  to  his 
dinner.  Quite  a  Amice  Ellen  has.” 

The  old  tree  shook  with  silent  laughter. 

“Nonsense,  she  could  never  make  him 
hear  so  far  aAAray.  It  is  all  of  a  half  mile 
to  the  other  place,”  said  his  partner. 

“Well,  here  comes  Bill  anyhoAV.  He 
must  have  heard  the  call  to  dinner.” 

The  years  passed.  The  boys  and  girls 
had  groAvn  up  and  gone  to  make  homes 
for  themselves.  Bill  liked  to  be  out 
among  people,  so  he  bought  a  stump  pull¬ 
er  and  a  big  team  of  horses  and  Avent  out 
to  Avork  and  left  Ellen  at  home  with  a 
hired  man,  to  run  the  farm.  Ellen 
Avorked  hard.  She  liked  to  work,  and  al¬ 
though  she  did  not  spin  and  Aveave  any 
more  there  was  always  something  to  do. 


She  made  cotton  shirts  for  Bill  and  kept 
them  snowy  Avhite.  It  was  a  source  of 
pride  to  her  to  ahvays  have  plenty  of 
clean  Avhite  shirts  for  Bill  when  he  came 
home.  She  lived  for  Bill,  and  Avhile  Bill 
liked  to  be  aAvay  among  people,  still  I 
think  he  Avas  glad  to  know  that  Ellen 


Aunt  Mary  Ann's  Porch 

Avould  be  there  when  he  got  home.  One 
sad  day  Bill  Avas  brought  home  mortally 
injured  and  Ellen  soon  followed  him  to 
the  better  land.  The  little  house  on  the 
hill  knew  them  no  more. 

Other  families  came  to  the  little  house 
to  live,  one  Avith  a  big  family  of  boys  and 
girls.  The  farm  Avas  too  small,  hoAvever, 
for  them  to  make  a  living  such  as  their 
times  demanded.  These  little  girls 
brought  their  dolls  to  play  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  but  their  dolls  Avere  store 


dolls  and  the  doll’s  dresses  and  the  dress¬ 
es  of  the  little  girls  Avere  not  of  home- 
spun.  The  boys  had  balls,  and  their  boAvs 
and  arroAvs  and  Avhistles  were  not  home¬ 
made.  The  public  schools  had  by  this 
time  become  common,  and  each  day  saAV 
the  children  on  their  Avay  to  school.  This 
family  soon  moved  aAvay,  and  for  a  time 
the  house  Avas  empty. 

One  Spring  morning  there  was  a  stir 
about  the  place  and  the  two  trees  suav 
an  old  man  and  an  old  Avoinan  Avalking 
around  the  house  and  farm. 

“They  look  sort,  of  familiar  to  me,” 
said  Mrs.  Tree.  “I  must  have  seen  them 
before.” 

“I  knew  them,”  said  Mr.  Tree.  “It  is 
Ellen  Kane's  brother  and  sister.  They 
are  very  old,  but  just  listen  to  that  man 
sing.” 

Uncle  Tim,  as  everyone  called  him, 
Avas  of  a  happy  disposition,  Avhicli  he  de¬ 
clared  had  prolonged  his  life.  His  sister, 
Aunt  Mary  Ann,  Avas  soon  beloved  by  the 
Avhole  neighborhood,  and  the  little  house 
became  a  pleasant  place  to  visit.  The  old 
couple  had  reached  the  age  where  they 
liked  to  tell  stories  of  the  past,  and  they 
had  a  most  entertaining  Avay  of  telling 
them.  Aunt  Mary  Ann  had  a  Avay  Avith 
floAvers  and  her  peonies,  roses,  lilacs  and 
snoAvballs  Avere  ahvays  shared  generous¬ 
ly  with  her  callers. 

One  day  Uncle  Tim  startled  his  sister 
and  the  neighbors  by  climbing  to  the  roof 
of  the  barn  and  walking  all  over  the  roof 
doing  some  repair  work.  When  scolded 
by  his  sister  who  said  a  man  85  years 
old  should  not  attempt  such  work,  he 
said,  “Why,  that  is  nothing.  I  was  all 
right.  There  isn’t  any  use  of  a  man  sit¬ 
ting  doAvn  and  dying  because  he  is  85.” 
Everyone  admired  his  spirit,  but  the  time 
comes  to  all  Avhen  physical  strength  fails, 
and  so  it  came  to  Uncle  Tim,  and  his 
cheery  song  and  Avhistle  were  heard  no 
more  on  the  hill.  Once  more  the  house 
Avas  empty,  Aunt  Mary  Ann  having  gone 
to  live  with  a  relative. 

Then  came  a  family  from  the  city,  out 
to  try  their  luck  at  farming.  They  Avere 
living  very  happily  indeed,  when  one 
morning  Grandmother  filled  the  cook 
stove  Avith  dry  chips,  the  stOAre  pipe  be¬ 
came  overheated,  and  the  roof  caught 
fire.  The  building  Avas  all  of  avooc!  and 
dry  as  tinder  and  though  the  family  and 
neighbors  who  quickly  gathered  fought 
the  flames  bravely  the  house  Avas  soon  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes.  Some  clothing  and  fur¬ 
niture  Avere  saved  but  much  Avas  lost,  and 
being  unable  to  rebuild,  the  family  Avas 
obliged  to  return  to  the  city  and  take  up 
other  Avork. 

The  house  has  not  been  rebuilt  to  this 
day.  The  weeds  and  kindly  shrubs  do 
their  best  to  cover  the  ruins  in  Summer 
and  in  Winter  the  shoav  throws  a  white 
robe  over  them.  The  lilacs  and  the  snow¬ 
ball  tree  bloom  on  but  there  is  no  one  to 
enjoy  their  beauty  except  an  occasional 
passer-by. 

“Our  nearest  neighbors  are  gone,”  said 
Mr.  Tree  gloomily. 

“Yes,  but  Ave  have  others  in  the  valley, 
and  Ave  can  see  the  church  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  from  here.  Think  what  they 
mean  to  us  and  to  the  community,”  said 
Mr.  Tree  thoughtfully. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Events  of  the  Week 

^The  Horse. — At  the  laces  in  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  August  14,  for  the  Ilambletonian 
Stake,  Calumet  Butler,  bred  and  owned 
by  William  M.  Wright  of  Lexington,  Ivy., 
Avon  the  $50,921  prize  over  six  competi¬ 
tors  of  the  1928  foals.  Iveno,  owned  by 
John  M.  Berry  of  Rome,  Ga.,  Avon  the 
first  of  the  three  heats.  Daddy  Guy, 
OAvned  by  W.  II.  Cane  of  Goshen,  the 
pride  of  Orange  County,  and  the  fa¬ 
vorite  at  the  start,  unfortunately  Avent 
lame  to  the  regret  of  many  who  had 
backed  him  for  a  winner.  The  horse  is 
not  all  that  he  once  was  in  Orange 
County,  but  traditions  are  being  main¬ 
tained  at  the  Goshen  track.  The  i  tten- 
dance  on  this  occassion  was  about  12,000 
persons. 

Auto  Accidents. — According  to  in¬ 
surance  reports  the  number  of  deaths  due 
to  automobile  accidents  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year  has  been  17,- 
800.  This  is  an  increase  of  5.7  per  cent 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  The 
daily  average  is  84  against  79  last  year. 
In  NeAV  York  State  alone  the  fatalities 
Avere  1,009  in  about  the  same  for  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year. 

Unemployment. — At  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  on  August  12,  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  gave  out  a  .statement  in  which  it 
held  that  OAvners  and  managers  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  midst  of  human  distress 
stand  impotent  and  helpless.  It  re¬ 
minded  industry  that  its  right  to  live 
and  to  function  rests  on  social  sanctions. 
It  proposed  a  five-day  week  for  private 
and  government  employment  and  that  the 
hours  worked  per  day  be  reduced  to  six. 
It  insisted  that  industry  and  Government 
should  provide  work  for  all  who  want  it 
and  requested  President  Hoover  to  call 
a  national  conference  of  representatives 
of  industry  and  labor  to  remedy  the  un¬ 
employment  situation. 

Retail  Sales. — According  to  estimates 
made  by  the  Census  Bureau,  the  retail 
trade  of  the  United  States  amounts  to 
$50,000,000,000  a  year.  The  estimate 
Avas  made  on  the  basis  of  available  figures 
for  13  States.  For  the  survey  commodi¬ 
ties  Avere  divided  into  nine  groups.  Of 


the  total  retail  expenditures  food  took 
most,  or  21.8  per  cent  of  the  Avhole. 
Automobiles  Avere  next  Avith  21.47  per 
cent.  General  merchandise  14.03  per¬ 
cent  ;  clothes  8.03  per  cent.  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  all  retail  food  is  $10,741,147,208. 
Automobiles,  $10,598,15S,882 ;  Clothinsr' 
$4,007,682,924. 

Freight  Rates. — Representatives  of 
seven  lines  of  industry  including  farms, 
chemicals,  fertilizers,  leather,  confection¬ 
ery  and  A.aste  materials,  told  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  that,  if  per¬ 
mission  were  given  the  railroads  to  in¬ 
crease  freight  rates  15  per  cent,  shippers 
Avill  transport  more  products  by  trucks, 
Avith  the  result  of  millions  of  dollars  loss 
to  the  roads.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  men  speaking  for  these  industries 
was  that  the  rates  are  already  too  high, 
and  that  contracts  could  be  made  in  many 
cases  with  a  chain  of  trucks  to  trans¬ 
port  products  at  less  cost. 

Forty  Years  Coming.  —  When  the 
World’s  Fair  Avas  on  in  Chicago  in  the 
year  1893  rays  of  light  emanated  from 
the  star  Arcturus.  It  takes  40  years 
for  light  to  travel  from  Arcturus  to  the 
earth,  so  they  will  reach  Chicago  just 
about  the  time  for  opening  the  Century 
of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago  in 
1933.  By  means  of  a  large  telescope  the 
light  rays  will  be  concentrated  in  a  pho¬ 
to-electric  photometer  or  cylinder  which 
converts  the  rays  into  energy.  This 
energy  will  be  used  to  start  the  machin¬ 
ery  at  the  Chicago  exposition  in  1933. 
Thus  the  light  rays  which  have  been 
traveling  toward  us  at  the  rate  of  175,- 
000  miles  a  second  for  40-years  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  energy  to  start  the  machinery 
to  light  the  1933  exposition  in  Chicago. 
Arcturus  is  27,000,000  times  larger  than 
our  sun. 

Extra  Session. — FolloAving  the  request 
of  Samuel  Seabury,  counsel  to  the  Hof- 
stadter  Committee,  which  is  investigating 
the  New  York  City  government,  Governor 
RooseA7elt  called  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  meet  in  Albany,  at.  noon 
on  August  25.  The  purpose  of  the  special 
session  is  to  pass  a  laAV  giving  the  Hof- 
stadter  committee  power  to  exempt  any 
witness  testifying  befoae  it  from  prose¬ 
cution  on  the  evidence  which  he  discloses. 
If  this  law  is  passed  any  witness  may 
be  assured  of  exemption.  He  is  then  re¬ 
quired  to  answer  any  question  asked  by 
the  committee,  and  if  lie  refuses  to  an¬ 
swer  he  may  be  imprisoned  for  contempt. 
It  it  estimated  that  the  neAV  laAV  will 
cost  more  than  $10,000. 

Cura.- — On  August  10  a  revolt  broke 
out  in  Cuba  against  the  government, 
headed  by  General  Machado,  as  presi¬ 
dent.  A  junta  has  been  established  in 
Cuba  with  a  delegation  in  Noav  York.  In 
a  statement  issued  by  this  delegation  it 
is  asserted  that  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
ATolution  is  the  removal  of  the  Machado 
regime  which  according  to  the  statement. 
Avas  never  legally  established  •  and  to  re¬ 
store  a  constitutional  government.  In 
the  AA’ords  of  the  statement  the  purpose  is 
“to  put  an  end  to  the  government  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Machado,  because  it  is  merely  a  de 
facto  government  which  illegally  went 
into  poAver  in  192S  through  several 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
republic  made  in  an  illegal  way,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held.”  Two  of  the 
most  prominent  leaders  in  the  insur¬ 
rection  Avas  captured  during  the  first 
week  of  the  rebellion  ;  but  the  Noav  York 
representatives  of  the  junta  were  not  dis¬ 
turbed.  They  insist  that  there  never  can 
be  peace  in  Cuba  while  Machado  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

At  Cross  Purposes. — Fruit  industries, 
etc.,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  made 
arrangements  for  a  loan  from  the  Federal 
Farm  Broad  to  finance  its  grape  “con¬ 
centrates”  for  the  coming  year.  The 
hoard  is  making  a  survey  of  the  industry 
before  fixing  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
Avhich  is  expected  to  be  about  $1,000,000. 
Last  year  the  board  made  a  loan  of  $2,- 
000.000,  it  is  understood.  The  grape 
“concentrates”  are  pure  fruit  juices. 
When  permitted  to  ferment  however,  they 
are.  converted  into  Avine  and  the  Pro¬ 
hibition  Bureau  recently  interrupted  the 
sale,  of  such  products  and  is  uoav  con¬ 
testing  the  legality  of  the  sales.  Con¬ 
sequently  public  money  is  used  by  the 
bureau  of  the  government  to  promote 
an  (industry  and  by  another  bureau  of 
the  same  government  to  defeat  it. 

Russia. — Soviet  Russia  started  out  on 
its  five-year  plan  under  the  theory  of 
Karl  Marx  that  each  person  should  work 
according  to  his  strength,  turning  the 
product  into  the  State,  and  draw  out. 
according  to  his  needs.  The  theory  did 
not  work  AA’ell  in  practice,  and  it  Avas 
changed  so  as  to  reward  each  person  for 
his  efficiency,  as  under  the  private  prop¬ 
erty  scheme.  Noav  another  important 
change  has  been  made  in  the  scheme. 
Heretofore  each  person  Avas  obliged  to 
carry  a  card  to  make  purchases  at  the 
government  stores.  The  amount  he 
could  buy  monthly  Avas  prescribed  on 
the  card.  It  has  iioav  been  decided  to 
dispense  Avith  the  card  system  by  the  first 
of  the  coming  year.  It  is  expected  that 
this  will  very  much  increase  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  that  large  quantities  of 
goods  will  be  accumlated  to  meet  the 
demand  folloAving  the  tearing  up  of  the 
cards.  The  neAV  policy  is  expected  to 
reduce  the  Russian  exports,  including 

AArheat. 


A  close-up  of  the  floioer  box  on  Aunt  Mary  Ann's  porch.  In  the  center  a  big  purple 

Fuschia. 
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Notes  from  the  Catskills 

A  creamery  to  which  my  father^  ships 
paid  $1.10  for  May  milk,  and  85c  for 
June.  That  was  for  3  per  cent  milk. 
Out  of  that  he  had  to  pay  20c  per  cwt. 
for  hauling  and  5c  per  cwt.  for  dumpage. 
The  latter  is  a  deduction  made  by  the 
creamery  to  patrons  who  are  not  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  company.  Many  cream¬ 
eries  run  their  own  trucks  and  make  only 
a  reasonable  chai-ge  for  hauling.  When 
we  were  taking  our  milk  to  the  State 
road,  where  it  was  picked  up,  we  paid 
6c  per  cwt.  for  hauling.  Now  that  a 
truck  comes  for  it  the  price  is  8c.  The 
farmers  living  farther  back  on  the  hill 
pay  more,  the  price  depending  on  the 
distance. 

The  Meadowbrook  Dairy  Company  at. 
Walton  has  been  sold  to  the  Chenango 
Ice  Cream  Company  of  Norwich. 

When  the  Lake  Delaware  4-IT  mem¬ 
bers  had  finished  their  work  last  year 
they  were  taken  on  a  dairy  tour,  visiting 
several  noted  farms  where  the  leading 
breeds  are  kept.  They  also  went  through 
the  Mary  Imogene  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Cooperstown.  This  year  the  third-year 
boys  went  on  a  trip  to  Albany  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  County  Agent,  .T.  A.  Len¬ 
nox,  and  local  leader,  Father  Barry.  They 
A’isited  Montgomery  Ward’s,  a  cathedral, 
the  State  Education  Building,  the  Capi¬ 
tol  Building,  the  Lyon  Printing  Plant 
and  called  on  Lieutenant-Governor  Leh¬ 
man.  It  was  a  full  day  for  the  boys,  but 
one  that  they  thoroughly  enjoyed.  At 
present  a  large  number  of  club  members 
are  enjoying  camping  at  the  4-II  camp  at 
Frasers.  It  is  situated  on  the  farm  of 
the  Hon.  John  D.  Clarke,  through  whose 
generosity  it  was  presented  to  the  county 
club  members.  When  the  camp  was  first 
opened  a  few  years  ago  a  week  at  camp, 
free,  was  offered  the  boy  or  girl  who 
would  suggest  the  best  name  for  it.  Camp 
Shankitunk  was  the  name  that  won.  The 
week  of  July  20-25  was  older  girls’  camp, 
the  next  week  younger  girls’  camp  and 
the  week  of  August  3-8  the  boys  have 
their  turn.  Finally  after  that  is  the 
week  for  leaders,  teachers  and  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  members.  Last  year  the  boys  who 
did  not  attend  were  invited  to  spend  an 
afternoon  at  camp.  Father  Barry  took 
several  boys  from  the  Lake  Delaware 
Club.  They  spent  the  afternoon  playing 
ball  and  enjoying  the  new  swimming 
pool,  then  stayed  for  supper  with  the 
campers  and  thus  had  a  pleasant  if  brief 
glimpse  of  camp  life. 

The  prices  paid  for  live  poultry  vary 
considerably.  A  friend  in  Downsville  dis¬ 
posed  of  her  White  Leghorns  for  16c  per 
lb.  They  averaged  about  4  lbs.  apiece. 
LeRoy  sold  a  few  Reds  that  he  culled  to 
a  Delhi  butcher  for  20c  per  lb.  His  aver¬ 
aged  nearly  5  lbs.  apiece.  We  find  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  dispose  of  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  locally.  Occasionally  a  truckman 
from  the  boarding  section  takes  them,  but 
not  often.  One  said  that  they  were  too 
small.  They  didn’t  care  about  buying 
anything  under  3 x/»  lbs.,  while  the  Brown 
Leghorns  average  about  3  lbs.,  though 
we  have  had  some  strains  that  were 
heavier.  We  shipped  the  culls  to  New 
York  last  year  and  expect  to  do  the  same 
this  year.  A  buyer  from  the  boarding 
section  was  paying  26c  for  eggs  this 
morning. 

While  the  Hamden  Cauliflower  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  continue  to  ship  in  iced  cars 
as  heretofore,  the  Bovina  Association 
will  ship  by  truck,  as  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  last  year  about  icing  cars, 
getting  cars  placed,  etc-.  Trucks  leaving 
this  section  about  noon  are  in  New  York 
City  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  nine  o’clock.  Trucks  are  expected 
to  go  around  and  pick  up  the  cauli¬ 
flower;  then  it  will  be  reloaded  and  in¬ 
spected.  Stickers  are  to  be  used  on  the 
best  heads  and  the  best  crates  are  to  be 
labeled.  Although  labels  have  been  used 
before,  they  were  sometimes  placed  on  in¬ 
ferior  stuff,  therefore  the  chief  function 
of  the  inspector  will  be  to  see  that  labels 
are  used  on  the  best  and  the  best  only. 

Last  Spring  the  women  of  the  Mar- 
garetville,  Hamden  and  Bovina  Associa¬ 
tions  started  an  advertising  campaign, 
the  object  being  to  increase  the  demand 
for  the  different  brands  of  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain  cauliflower.  A  committee  composed 
of  four  members  from  the  Margaretville 
association,  three  from  Bovina  and  two 
from  Hamden,  worked  faithfully  to  get 
together  a  collection  of  recipes  which 
has  been  printed  in  book  form  and  can 
be  had  for  nothing,  by  writing  the  Farm 
Bureau  Office  at  Walton.  Beginning 
August  1  the  recipes  were  broadcast  from 
station  AVJZ,  New  York.  This  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  extend  over  a  period  of  about  10 
weeks.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  5.000  copies  of  the  recipe  book 
printed  and  to  pay  for  the  broadcasting 
each  association  agreed  to  pay  one  cent  a 
crate,  using  the  number  of  crates  shipped 
last  year  as  a  basis  on  which  to  make  an 
estimate.  As  Margaretville  association 
shipped  16.000,  the  Hamden  14,000  and 
Bovina  12,000,  they  had  a  nice  sum  to 
start  off  with.  A  Margaretville  truck¬ 
man  further  increased  the  amount  by  a 
gift  of  $25.  Although  shipments  are  not 
heavy  yet  some  are  being  made  and 
prices  are  said  to  be  very  good.  It  is 
hoped  that  as  New  York  commission  men 
are  not  financing  Colorado  cauliflower 
growers  this  year  may  have  some  effect 
on  keeping  prices  up. 

The  heavy  rains  have  had  rather  a  bad 
effect  on  gardens  and  fruit  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Peas  and  cucumbers  are  turning 
yellow  and  are  beginning  to  rot.  Wild 
berries,  especially  strawberries  and  huc¬ 
kleberries,  were  plentiful.  It  is  too  early 
to  say  about  blackberries,  and  wild  rasp¬ 


berries  are  not  found  in  many  localities. 
We  have  made  an  effort  at  various  times 
to  have  a  supply  of  cultivated  berries, 
but  so  far  have  only  partly  succeeded. 
After  being  located  here  a  year  or  two 


we  cleared  away  the  remains  of  an  old 
hog-house  and  set  out  a  few  St.  Regis 
raspberry  bushes.  Later  we  extended  the 
patch  by  setting  out  several  rows  from 
the  young  plants  that  sprang  up.  We 


had  berries,  too,  and  such  berries!  It 
seemed  to  be  just  the  place  for  them, 
but  lately  the  canes  die  out,  winter  so 
•badly,  that  we  have  only  a  part  of  a 
crop.  A  small  patch  of  blackberries 


grows  luxuriously  and  looks  very  prom¬ 
ising,  but  no  berries.  Some  young  cherry 
trees  and  a  grapevine  or  two  are  coming 
on  but  rabbits  pruned  the  dwarf  apple 
trees  to  perfection  last  Winter.  The  cur¬ 


rant  bushes  seem  to  be  the  only  thing 
that  nothing  disturbs,  and  that  bear  a 
crop  every  year,  and  we  never  get  enough 
Of  them.  EDNA  M.  NOKTHROP. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Famous  English  Shorthorn 

The  picture  taken  from  Robert  Wal¬ 
lace’s  book  “Farm  Live  Stock  of  Great 
Britain,”  shows  the  English  Shorthorn 
cow  White  Heather,  four  times  a  first 
and  twice  a  champion  in  English  shows. 
Her  sire  was  Merry  Manson,  and  dam 
Beauty  XXIV.  At  the  time  this  picture 
was  taken  she  was  owned  by  J.  Deane 
Willis,  Bapton  Manor,  Codford  St.  Mary, 
Wiltshire. 

Pure  white  Shorthorns  are  rare  and 
held  inferior  to  roans  and  reds  by  some 
breeders.  White  Heather  was  excellent 
in  performance  as  well  as  good  looks. 


Raised  Corn  Bread 

One  quart  milk,  1*4  cups  cornmeal, 
one  tablespoon  salt,  one  cup  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  two  eggs,  one  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  cake.  Scald  one  quart 
milk,  stir  in  1  *4  cups  cornmeal.  Let 
stand  on  stove  until  thick.  Add  one 
tablespoon  salt  and  one  tablespoon  butter. 
Remove  from  stove  and  when  cool  add 
one  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a  little 
water.  Knead  with  wheat  flour  about  20 
minutes.  Let  rise  over  night,  mold  in 
three  loaves  and  bake  when  light. 

MBS.  G>  H.  J. 


Have  You  Seen 

the 

Brand  New 


McCormick-Deering  MILKER? 


SK  the  McCormick'Deering  dealer  to 
show  you  the  NEW  McCormick'' 
Deering  Milker  in  his  store  now.  It 
will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  in' 
spect  this  modern  dairy  unit  that  has  been  so 
favorably  recommended  by  hundreds  of  dairy' 
men  who  know  the  meaning  of  good  milking. 

They  have  taken  to  it  because  of  its  design 
and  operation,  its  remarkable  features  of  sani' 
tation,  and  the  important  reductions  it  effects 


The  teat-cup  cluster  assembly  provides  a  uniform  distribution 
of  weight  which  permits  the  milking  of  cows  with  mis-shapen 
udders  or  abnormal  teats.  The  two-piece  teat-cup  assembly  is 
easy  to  take  apart  and  clean.  It  consists  of  a  non-breakable 
metal  shell  and  a  fat-resisting  rubber  liner  which  adjusts  itself 

to  fit  the  teat. 


in  the  cost  of  producing  milk.  It  actually  saves 
more  than  50  per  cent  in  time  and  labor  for  its 
owners.  Every  part  of  this  milker  is  so  simple 
to  take  apart  and  so  easy  to  clean  that  its  own' 
ers  are  enabled  to  produce  a  high  grade  of 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count.  In  addition,  the 
McCormick '  Deering  tends  to  increase  milk 
production  through  its  regular,  easy,  natural 
massaging  action. 

The  patented  pump  provides  a  uniform  vac¬ 
uum  to  the  pulsator,  which,  in  turn,  regulates 
the  speed  at  which  the  suction  and  massaging 
action  is  applied  to  each  teat.  The  positive  no' 
oil,  no'Spring  pulsator  operates  efficiently,  re' 
gardless  of  temperature.  The  two'piece  teat'eup 
assembly  [described  below]  is  of  the  right  size, 
shape,  and  weight  for  efficient,  rapid  milking. 

Examine  closely  these  and  other  features  of 
the  McCor mick'Deering  and  note  the  quality  and 
fine  workmanship  throughout. 

It  is  a  model  of  precision  and 
accuracy,  backed  up  by  the 
Harvester  Company  and  its 
record  of  100  years  in  the  man' 
ufacture  of  equipment  for  the 
farm.  Write  us  for  information. 


1831-1931 


McCORMICK  REAPER 
CENTENNIAL 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  nnc^or^d)  Chicago,  Illinois 


“LOWER  COSTS  MEAN  HIGHER  PROFITS” 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
August  22,  1931.  Eggs  4  to  5c  higher. 

MILK 

August:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfa't,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.00;  2C  (milk  made  into 
sour  cream),  $1.41;  Class  3,  $1.05. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . $0.30  @$0.30% 

—  ""  .29% 

•  28% 
.25% 
.24 
•  22% 
.18% 
.23% 
.32% 
.31% 
.31 
.27 

•28y4 


.15%  @ 
.15%  @ 
.10  @ 


.10 

.10% 

.10% 


Extra,  92  score  . 

First,  88  to  91  score . 2o%@ 

Seconds  . 24  %© 

Lower  grades  . 23%  @ 

Ladles  . 30,  @ 

Packing  stock  . 12% @ 

Renovated  . 23  ft! 

Sweet  fancy  . 32  @ 

Extra  . 31  %@ 

Firsts  . 27  %@ 

Seconds  . 25  %@ 

Centralized  . 23  @ 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  milk,  flats,  held.. $0.21  @$0.23% 

Fresh  specials  . 16  @  .16% 

Average  run  to  fancy . 15  @  .15% 

Wisconsin — Whole  milk, 

Flats,  fresli  . 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 

Young  America,  fresh  .... 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . $0.38  ©$0.39% 

Extra  . 33  ©  .37 

Average  extras  . 28  @  .32 

Facific  Coast  . 30  @  .39 

Mixed  colors  . 28  ft  .34 

Gathered,  best  . 25  @  .28 

Fair  to  good  . 15  @  .20 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.43 

Fair  to  good  . 28@  .32 

Roosters  . !2@  .18 

Fowls  . 17@  —7 

Ducks  . 15®  -18 

Turkeys.  Spring  . 35©  .52 

Old  toms  . 25@  .27 

Old  liens  . 26@  .30 

Argentine  . 34@  .39 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 25©  .30 

Graded  . 25@  .35 

Dark,  doz .  2.00©  2.50 

Culls,  doz .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  TOULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breed  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 

Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 

large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.19@$0.22 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  .  •-! 

Small  breeds,  best  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 1“©  A® 

Geese  . 10©  .1— 

Rabbits,  lb . 10©  .20 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $1.00@$7.25 


Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 
Common  to 

Sheep  . . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 


good 


4.00@ 

3.50@ 

9.00@ 

4.00© 

2.00® 

7.00© 

5.00@ 


5.00 

4.25 

9.50 
7.00 

3.50 
9.00 


DRESSED  MEATS 

prime,  lb . 

to  choice  . .  •  •  • 

100  lbs . 


,$0.12@$0.13 
.  .10©  .11 
.  14.00ftil7.00 
.  7.50@10.50 
.  9.00©11.50 


Calves. 

Good 
Steers, 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

POTATOES 

Jersev,  150  lbs . $1.50@$2.25 

Long'  Island,  150  lbs . 1.00©  2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland,  bu .  1.00@  l.oO 

VEGETABLES 

Beets.  100*  bchs . $3.00@$3.50 

Cabbagee,  bu . 

Carrots,  100  bchs . 2.0W©  3.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  £.50 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  I.o0@  -.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . I- ”9 

Eggplant,  bu . ’7*} 

Horseradish,  bbl .  0.50©  7.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  2.00©  2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu .  J-MJ© 

Onions,  bu . 

Parsley,  bu .  J'99 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu .  -?j*® 

Radishes,  100  bchs .  2.00 

Spinach,  bu . aO©  1.50 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . o0©  -.00 

Tomatoes,  South  Jersey,  lian. 

Crate 

Upper  Jersey, 


bskt.  .25@ 

. 40© 

crate  . 60ft) 


Nearby,  egg  and  plum  crate.. 

Jersey,  6-till  carrier  . 

Maryland,  lug  . 

Pennsylvania,  bskt . 

Up-river,  0-till  carrier  . 

Bskt . 

State,  6-till  carrier  . 

Repacked,  crate  . 

Carton  . 

AVatercress,  100  bchs . 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing 


.40© 

.60© 

.35© 

. .  .25© 

. .  .75  ft) 

..  ,30@ 

.  .  1.25© 

.  .  1.00@  2.00 
..  1.00©  1.60 
..  2.50©  3.00 
rrices 


.65 

1.00 

1.00 

.00 

1.25 

.85 

.40 

2.00 

.65 

1.75 


Marrow,  100  lbs . $5.00@$5.25 

pea  .  4.50©  4.7o 

Red  kidney  .  6.25© 

AA’Iiite  kidney  .  5.<o@  6.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.2.>@$2.00 


bu. 


qt. 


Muskmelons, 

Currants,  qt. 
Huckleberries, 

Cultivated  . 

Blackberries,  qt . 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt.  . . 
Peaches,  Georgia,  crate 
Bushel 


1.50  @ 
.00© 
.10® 
.25© 
.06@ 
.20© 
.90© 
1.18© 


South  Carolina,  crate  .  1.13@ 

Bushel  .  1-13© 

North  Carolina,  bu . 8 o@ 

Crate  .  -85@ 

Tennessee,  bu .  1--2® 

A’irginia,  bu . -°@ 

Crate  . J5@ 

Maryland,  bu . 80© 

Jersey,  crate  or  bskt . 50© 

Pennsylvania,  bu.  bskt . 60© 


2.25 
!()7 
.22 
!so 

.07 

.40 

1.63 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
1.75 

1.25 
.90 

1.50 
1.63 


Watermelons,  car  . 70.00@205.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav  No  1  . $24.00@25.00 

Xo  o  21.00@22.00 

k0‘  5  ;;;;;; . 15.00@17.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 19.00@20.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  11.00 


GRAIN 

AAHieat,  No.  2  red  . $0.64% 


Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 63% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 32% 

Eye  . 47% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Current  prices  in  public  markets: 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.33@$0.35 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .18 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  %  pt .  .18 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 42©  .45 

Gathered  . 30©  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 40©  .55 

Chickens  . 35©  .55 

Ducklings  . 38@  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 40@  .60 

Potatoes,  pk . 20©  .25 

Lettuce,  head  . 05©  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 15©  .20 

Peas,  lb . 20©  .30 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  bchs..  20 
to  30c:  beets,  bskt.,  40c;  broccoli,  8-qt.  bskt., 
50  to  75c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  60  to  75c;  can¬ 
taloupes.  doz.,  $2.50  to  $5;  carrots,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  35c;  carrots,  bskt.,  40c:  carrots,  bu.,  $1; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.75;  celery,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  60  to  75c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  50  to  60c;  cucumbers,  h.li.,  doz., 
90c  to  $1;  green  beans,  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  75c; 
Golden  Bantam  corn,  doz.,  15  to  20c;  green 
corn,  doz.,  15  to  20c;  green  onions,  doz.  bchs., 
25c;  green  peas,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  horseradish, 
lb.,  8  to  10c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs.,  50c;  lettuce, 
Boston,  head.  crt..  $1.75  to  $2;  lettuce,  curly, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads. 
50  to  60c;  Lima  beans,  lb.,  35  to  40c:  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  85c  to  $1;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c;  peppers,  green,  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 
pickles,  dill,  100,  90c  to  $1;  pickles,  small.  100, 
40c;  potatoes,  bu..  75  to  85c:  radishes,  100  bchs., 
50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10c;  romaine. 
doz.  bchs..  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  Sum¬ 
mer  squash,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  tomatoes,  8-qt. 
bskt.,  30  to  40c;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  40  to 
50c;  tomatoes,  h.li.,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  turnips, 
bskt.,  75c;  watercress,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c; 
wax  beans.  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  60c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Duchess,  bskt.,  50e;  Maiden 
Blush,  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  Red  Astrachan,  bu.,  50 
to  60c;  Yellow  Transparent,  bskt.,  50c;  black¬ 
berries,  crate,  $5  to  $6;  currants,  red,  lb.,  5  to 
6c;  elderberries,  12-qt.  bskt.,  30c;  gooseberries, 
12-lb.  bskt.,  00  to  75c;  peaches.  Rochester,  8-qt. 
bskt.,  50  to  60c;  peaches,  Mayflower,  bskt.,  40c; 
pears,  sugar,  bskt.,  50c;  plums,  yellow,  8-qt. 
bskt.,  50c;  plums,  Japan,  8-qt.  bskt..  75c  to  $1; 
raspberries,  black,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  rasp¬ 
berries,  red,  crate,  $5  to  $6;  raspberries,  Shaf¬ 
fer.  crate,  $2.75  to  $3. 

Live  Poultry,  lb.,  20  to  25c:  fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
20  to  23c;  fowls,  light,  lb.,  16  to  20c;  roosters, 
lb..  20c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  grade  A.  in  crates, 
24  to  26c;  eggs,  small  lots,  doz.,  30c;  butter, 
country  crock,  lb.,  25c;  butter,  unsalted,  lb., 
26c. 


Buffalo  Markets 

An  over-supply  of  homegrown  products  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  lower  prices.  Butter  shows  an  ad¬ 
vance. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  higher; 
creamery,  prints,  32  to  33c;  tubs,  28  to  31c; 
firsts,  27  to  28c;  undergrades,  26  to  27c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  brick.  ISc;  brick  Swiss, 
20c;  old  flats,  24c;  limburger,  25c.  Eggs, 
steady;  nearby  fancy,  31  to  32c;  grade  A.  27 
to  29c;  grade  B,  22  to  23c;  grade  C,  19  to  20c; 
nearby  at  mark,  23  to  26c;  western,  22  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20 
to  27c;  chickens,  30  to  37c;  broilers.  31  to  38c; 
old  roosters,  13  to  17c;  ducks,  19  to  20c:  tur¬ 
keys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls. 
15  to  22c;  broilers,  20  to  28e;  old  roosters,  14 
to  15c;  ducks,  15  to  17c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  stronger;  un¬ 
classified,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Dutchess.  65  to  75c; 
Transparent.  75  to  80c;  Red  AVilliams,  75e  to 
$1;  Sweet  Bough,  $1  to  $1.15;  Red  Astrachan, 
$1  to  $1.50:  Gravenstein,  Cal.,  box,  $1.50  to  $2. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  65  to  75c;  ATa., 
bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $4.75;  marrow,  $5.25;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $6.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
75c  to  $1;  Cal.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  85  to  90c; 
Spanish,  50-lb.  bag.  $2;  A'a..  yellow,  hamper, 
$1.25;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  bu.,  $3.50 
to  $5;  cantaloupes,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $3:  Cal.,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.75:  N.  J..  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75:  grapes. 
Cal.,  lug,  $1  to  $1.65;  lioneydews,  crate,  $1.50 
to  $2;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $3  to  $5; 
peaches,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  pears,  Cal.,  box, 
$2.25  to  $2.75:  plums,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  water¬ 
melons.  30  to  60c. 

A’egetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  40 
to  50c;  beets,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40 
to  05c:  carrots,  bu.,  05  to  75c;  cauliflower,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25;  celery,  doz.,  35  to  70e;  corn,  doz., 
5  to  8c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to  75c:  eggplants, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  endive,  doz.,  45  to  50c:  let¬ 
tuce,  2-doz.  crate,  75c  to  $1.25;  mushrooms,  1- 
lb.  carton,  50c:  okra.  Tenn.,  bskt.,  50  to  75c: 
peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  peppers,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  8  to  15c;  spinach, 
bu..  75  to  90c:  squash,  doz.,  40  to  50c;  tomatoes, 
20-lb.  bskt.,  30  to  40c;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  75c. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton. 
$14  to  $14.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $8.50  to  $9:  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton. 
$13.25;  standard  middlings,  $13:  red-dog.  $19.75; 
cottonseed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein.  $23;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $28.50:  hominy,  $19.30:  glu¬ 
ten,  $22.50;  oatfeed.  $8.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$3.50;  Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $13.50:  clover, 
$13.75  to  $14.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

AVliolesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt.,  6 
to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt..  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice.  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grade,  good,  $70  to  $80;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grade,  common,  $45  to  $65;  beef  cows  and  bulls, 
100  lbs.,  $5  to  $8.50:  veal  calves,  milk  fed. 
choice,  $14  to  $16:  veal  calves,  milk  fed.  good. 
$10  to  $13;  lambs,  $6.50  to  $8.50;  sheep,  $2.50 
to  $3.50;  broilers,  11).,  24  to  25c;  chickens,  lb.. 
30  to  32c;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  eggs,  local, 
fresli,  doz..  32  to  34c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt..  10  to  12c;  butter,  farmer’s 
delivery,  lb..  35  to  40c:  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb..  31  to  32c;  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb.,  23  to  25c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  cheese,  cottage,  lb..  10  to  12c:  eggs. 
Strictly  local,  fresh,  doz.,  45c;  eggs,  sold  from 
stores,-  doz.,  29  to  31c:  broilers,  lb.,  35  to  40c: 
chickens,  lb..  45  to  50c:  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c; 
sweet  corn,  doz..  15  to  18c;  tomatoes,  ib.,  4  to 
5c;  onions,  lb.,  2  to  3c.  F.  A.  C. 


Boston  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  AAL  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

This  week's  produce  market  has  been  moder¬ 
ately  active  on  all  seasonal  produce  with  a 
comparatively  heavy  supply  from  nearby 
sources.  The  wool  market  was  less  active  than 
for  several  weeks  but  prices  held  firm.  Eggs 
and  poultry  were  generally  unchanged  with  de¬ 
mand  good  on  good  quality. 

Apples.  — -  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
steady.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  35  to 
75c.  Astrachans  large  fancy  $1  to  $1.50.  Grav- 
ensteins  best  $1  to  $1.50,  few  fancy  $2. 
Duchess  large  fancy  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beans.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  wax  $1.50  to  $2.10.  few  $2.25;  green  50c 
to  $1.50;  shell  75c  to  $1.50;  Lima  $1.50  to  $2.50 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.  $1  to  $1.50  bu. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
Danish  $1.50.  few  $1.40  90  lbs. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  18  bchs.  50  to  85c;  cut  off  $1  to 
$1.35  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  $1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  yellow  ord.  50  to  75c,  fancy  85c 
to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Escarole.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  ord.  35  to  75c.  best  85c 
to  $1  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $6 
to  $6.50.  poorer  $3.50  crate.  N.  Y.  24  heads  best 
$2,  poorer  low  as  $1  crate. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  moderate. 
Native  yellow  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Mass, 
yellow  75c  to  $1.15  50  lbs.  Calif.  50-lb.  sacks 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
$1.50  to  $1.60.  A’a.  bbls.  U.  S.  1.  $2.50  to 
$2.75.  N.  J.  150  lbs.  $2.25  to  $2.40  bag. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native  h.li.  3  to  10c;  outdoor  75c  to 
$1.25  %  box.  Trellised  20  to  25  lbs.  $1.50  to 
$2  bskt, 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  quiet.  No. 
1  Timothy  $23.75.  Eastern  fine  to  medium 
$18.75  to  $21.25.  Clover  mixed,  red.  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  29c. 
Firsts  26  to  28%c.  Seconds  23  to  25c  lb. 

Eggs.  — -  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  40c.  AA'liite  extras  32  to  37c. 
Fresh  eastern  28  to  31c  doz. 

Poultry.- — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  26  to  28c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.  22  to  23c.  Broilers  30  to  32c.  Native  25 
to  30c.  Roosters  18c  lb.  Live  poultry  firm. 
Fowl  24  to  25c.  Leghorns  20  to  22c.  Broilers 
large  25  to  27c;  small  22  to  23c.  Roosters  14 
to  15c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Yr.  and  Mich,  pea  $5  to 
$5.50.  Calif,  small  white  $5  to  $5.50.  Yellow 
Eyes  $7  to  $7.50.  Red  kidney  $9  to  $9.50. 
Lima  $7.50  to  $8  100-lb.  sacks. 

AA'ool. — Market  quiet.  Demand  light. 

Grease  Basis.  — -  Ohio  fine,  combing,  25  to 
26%c;  clothing,  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing. 
24  to  25c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  23c:  clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  21  to  22c;  clothing.  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  tine,  combing,  62  to  65c; 
clothing,  50  to  53c;  %  blood,  combing,  53  to 
55c:  clothing.  42  to  46c:  %  blood,  combing.  42 
to  45c:  clothing,  38  to  41c:  %  blood,  combing, 
37  to  40c:  clothing,  36  to  37c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  62  to  65c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood, 
combing,  56  to  60c;  clothing.  47  to  51c;  % 
blood,  combing.  48  to  53c;  clothing.  43  to  47c; 
%  blood,  combing,  43  to  47c;  clothing,  37  to 
40c. 

BRIGHTON  LIA’ESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.  — -  Supply  moderate;  market  about 
steady;  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $7.50  to  $8. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  barely  nor¬ 
mal:  butcher  cows  50c  to  $1  lower;  bulls  bare¬ 
ly  steady  to  50c  lower:  vealers  steady  to  50c 
higher:  few  prime  vealers  up  to  $10.50;  de¬ 
mand  fair  on  bulls  and  vealers;  slow  for  cows. 

Cows. — -Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $5 ; 
low  cutter  and  .cutter  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $4. 

A'ealers. — Medium  and  choice  $7  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light;  market  bare¬ 
ly  steady  with  a  week  ago;  demand  slow. 
Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130;  good,  $80  to  $110; 
medium,  $50  to  $S0;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 
Market 


CATTLE 

Steers.  900  to  1,100,  good  . $7.85®$8.60 

Medium  .  6.15©  7.85 

Common  .  4.50ft;  6.15 

Steers,  1.100  to  1,300,  good  .  7.50@  8.00 

Medium  .  6.00©  7.50 

Heifers,  medium  .  5.25©  6.05 

Common  .  3.50©  5.25 

Cows,  good  .  4.00©  4.75 

Common  and  medium  .  2.75©  4.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  1.50©  2.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc..  good,  beef .  4.00©  4.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  2.75©  4.00 

ATealers.  milk  fed,  gd.  and  cli .  7.50©  10.00 

Medium  .  5.50©  7.50 

Cull  and  common  .  3.50©  5.50 

Calves.  250  to  350,  gd.  and  cli .  5.00©  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00@  5.00 

HOGS 

Lt.  Its.,  140  to  160.  gd.  and  cli . $7.25©$7.90 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  180,  gd.  and  eh....  7.80©  8.15 

ISO  to  200.  gd.  and  ch .  7.90©  8.15 

Med.  wts..  200  to  220,  gd.  and  cli..  7.75©  8.00 

220  to  250.  gd.  and  ch .  6.75©  7.85 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  gd.  and  cli..  6.20©  6.85 

290  to  350.  gd.  and  ch .  5.60©  6.30 

Pkg.  sows.  275  to  500.  med.  and  gd.  3.75©  5.00 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  gd.  and  ch .  6.70@  7.25 

SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  gd.  and  ch . $6.00©$8.25 

Medium  .  4.50@  6.00 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  4.50©  8.00 

All  wts.,  common  .  3.00©  4.50 

YTg.  wetli..  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch.  2.00©  4.50 
AATetliers.  90  to  120,  med.  and  gd....  1.75ft  3.25 

Ewes,  90  to  120.  med.  and  ch .  1.50ft  3.00 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  1.25@  2.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  common . 75©  1.50 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Carlot  receipts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
Philadelphia  are  lowest  during  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  The  big  producing  areas  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware  and  Maryland  are  all 
moving  large  quantities  of  produce  into  the 
Philadelphia  market  by  truck.  These  sections, 
having  the  advantage  of  low  transportation 
costs  compared  with  more  distant  States,  as 
well  as  having  a  large  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  during  the  Summer  months,  fairly 
monopolize  the  Philadelphia  market  on  all  pro¬ 
duce  except  citrus  fruits,  cantaloupes,  apples, 
peaches  and  a  half  a  dozen  or  so  vegetables.  A 
few  western  box  apples  were  received  but  the 
market  was  largely  supplied  by  locally  grown 
fruit,  such  varieties  as  Starrs,  AVealthies  and 
Gravensteins  selling  generally  25  to  35c  per  %- 


bu.  basket,  with  poor  stock  selling  as  low  as 
15c  a  basket.  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  still 
dominate  the  peach  market.  Prices  have  fluc¬ 
tuated  somewhat,  but  best  Elbertas  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeded  $1.15  to  $1.40,  and  many  sold  at  85c  to 
$1  per  six-basket,  carrier.  New  Jersey  lias  be¬ 
gun  on  Carmans  and  ITiley  Belles  with  bushels 
selling  at  50  to  75c.  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
Delaware  are  heavy  on  cantaloupes,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  fairly  good  considering  the  sea¬ 
son.  Delaware  and  Maryland  Jumbo’s  36’s 
ranged  from  75c  to  $1,  a  few  extra  large  sell¬ 
ing  up  to  $1.25  a  crate.  California  and  Arozina 
have  been  shipping  liberally  to  the  Philadelphia 
market  lioneydews  and  the  smaller  melon 
lioneyballs.  Jumbo  crates  of  36  lioneyballs  sell¬ 
ing  at  $2  to  $2.50.  The  first  crop  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  blackberries  has  been  marketed  and  a 
variety  known  as  the  Black  Diamond  is  now 
being  shipped  which  have  been  selling  on  the 
street  at  $1.75  to  $2  per  32-qt.  crate.  Huckle¬ 
berries  have  been  selling  generally  at  $2.50  to 
$3  a  crate,  with  a  few  fancy  Pennsylvania  ber¬ 
ries  selling  at  $4.50  a  crate.  A'egetables  have 
been  somewhat  irregular,  as  rains  during  the 
week  interferred  somewhat  with  the  supply, 
Lima  beans  were  dull  with  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  bushels  averaging  about  $1  to  $1.25  and 
green  snap  beans  sold  at  $1  to  $1.25  a  bushel. 
Carrots  continued  to  move  fairly  well  at  1%  to 
2%c  per  bunch,  with  some  New  York  carrots, 
baskets,  cut  and  unwashed  bringing  60  to  75c. 
Onions  are  coming  from  several  districts  in¬ 
cluding  Iowa.  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey  and 
also  some  imports.  Massachusetts  onions  are 
bringing  $1  to  $1.10.  with  some  midwestern  as 
high  as  $1.25  per  50-lb.  sack.  Colorado  peas 
have  closed  fairly  steady  at  $1.90  to  $2.50  a 
bushel,  with  some  poor  selling  as  low  as  $1.50. 
Idaho  and  AA^ashington  also  shipped  peas  to  the 
local  market  which  brought  $2  to  $2.75  per 
hamper.  Lettuce  was  firm  with  New  York 
crates  of  Big  Boston  bringing  $1  to  $2  a  crate 
as  to  quality,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
western  lettuce  were  offered  which  brought  $7 
to  $7.50  per  crate  of  four  to  five  dozen  heads. 
Potatoes  have  been  moving  at  irregular  prices. 
New  Jersey  just  getting  well  into  the  season! 
with  150-lb.  sacks  of  Cobblers  selling  at  $1.75 
to  $1.85.  There  are  also  some  Eastern  Shore 
potatoes  still  arriving  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1  to  $1.15  per  100-lb.  sack. 

EGGS  AND  TOULTRY 

Egg  receipts  for  the  week  were  a  little  over 
32.000  cases  or  about  S.000  cases  more  than 
for  the  week  previous.  The  offerings  of  really 
fancy  eggs  were  quite  limited,  as  many  of  the 
arrivals  were  more  or  less  heated  and  such 
stock  was  particularly  hard  to  move.  Since  our 
last  report  fresh  extra  firsts  have  advanced  to 
25 % c  a  dozen,  and  very  fancy  selected  fresh 
eggs  which  are  candled  out  for  carton  trade 
moved  up  a  cent,  selling  at  31  to  33c.  Fresh 
firsts  in  new  cases  were  quoted  at  21c  and  sec¬ 
ond-hand  cases  20c  a  dozen,  while  seconds 
ranged  from  18  to  19c  per  dozen.  Cold  storage 
holdings  of  eggs  in  Philadelphia  were  reported 
at  272,063  cases  on  August  15,  against  314  300 
cases  a  year  ago.  The  cold  storage  holdings  of 
eggs  in  Philadelphia  were  reported  at  272  063 
cases  on  August  15,  against  314,000  cases  a 
year  ago.  The  cold  storage  holdings  of  eggs  as 
of  August  1  for  the  entire  United  States  was 
officially  reported  at  9,503,000  cases,  or  about 
1.600.000  cases  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  is 
more  than  750,000  eases  below  the  five-vear 
average. 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the 
prices  of  live  poultry.  Prices  on  fowl  were 
well  maintained,  best  colored  stock  selling  at 
25  to  26c,  with  medium-sizes  running  from  23 
to  24c  per  11).  Leghorn  fowls  worked  out  at 
18  to  19c.  Desirable  sized  chickens  had  a  fair¬ 
ly  good  outlet,  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  -weighing 
3  lbs.  or  over  averaging  29c,  and  poor  stuff 
ranged  downward  as  low  as  25c.  Rhode  Island 
Red  broilers  were  quoted  at  26  to  27c.  and  Log 
horn  broilers  at  23  to  24c  per  lb.  Old  roosters 
brought  12  to  13c.  There  was  a  fairlv  active 
demand  for  fine  heavy  dressed  fowl,  and  the 
market  ruled  firm,  the  5  to  5%-lb.  sizes  having 
a  preference,  these  selling  at  26  to  27c.  Lighter 
fowl  and  those  averaging  4  to  4%  lbs.  sold 
around  24  to  25c,  while  smaller  fowl  ranged 
from  19c.  Unattractive  chickens  moved  very 
slowly.  The  desirable  size  and  good  quality 
stock  kept  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  western 
chickens  in  boxes  ranging  from  32  to  34c,  while 
iced  broilers  in  barrels  were  quoted  at  30  to 
31c  per  lb. 

HAY  AND  STRAAV 

The  bulk  of  the  hay  offered  was  undergrade 
stock,  and  on  such  the  market  was  dull  and 
weak.  The  better  grades  of  hay,  however,  kept 
well  cleaned  up,  best  Timothy  selling  at  $19 
and  lower  grades  at  $15  to  $17  a  ton.  Straight 
rye  straw  has  declined  to  a  range  of  $14  to 
$1.»  a  ton.  AA  heat  straw  was  lower,  prices 
averaging  on  both  wheat  and  oat  straw  $10  to 
$10.50  a  ton.  j.  jx.  F. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


To  SHIPPERS  of  LIVE  POULTRY 
We  Save  Your  SHRINKAGE 

Resides  getting  you  top  prices  for  your  birds,  and  mak¬ 
ing  prompt  returns,  our  thoroughly  trained  experts 
feed  and  water  the  poultry  completely  before  selling, 
so  as  to  hold  your  transit  shrink  down  to  a  minimum. 

Tags  and  Coops  Furnished  on  Request. 

Send  Us  Your  Next  Shipment. 

CHARLES  WERNER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Accurate  AVeights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
method— Top  Prices— Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results, 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder. 
Tags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 


SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  INC. 
West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  S. — BROILERS  and  FOWLS  especially  wanted  now. 


BROILER  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  market  your  broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultrv 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  AVATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

RETURNS  MADE  DAILY- COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

Ship  to 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Avenue,  West  Washington  Market 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s,  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  aaency 

Outletol 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultrv  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  AVrite  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 
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American  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  Meeting 

The  56tli  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  at  Bay 
City,  Michigan,  August  4-7  worked  hard 
and  still  had  time  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  the  famous  old  lumber  town. 

Every  State  was  representedd  by  dele¬ 
gates,  and  the  convention-  roll,  while  not 
as  large  in  some  former  years  when  eggs 
have  been  higher  and  poultrymen  more 
optimistic,  was  a  very  true  cross  section 
of  the  wide  diversity  of  poultry  interests 
in  this  Country  and  Canada. 

Flock  certification  by  the  American 
Poultry  Association  plan  took  more  time 
and  consumed  more  midnight  oil  than  any 
other  one  thing.  This  plan  provides  for 
the  culling  and  certification  of  hatchery 
and  breeders  flocks  by  qualified  licensed 
flock  inspectors  or  A.  P.  A.  licensed 
judges,  and  is  the  only  universally  known 
and  applied  method  of  officially  recording 
poultry  breeding  quality.  A.  P.  A.  certi¬ 
fication  means  the  same  in  British  Col¬ 
umbia  as  it  does  in  Florida,  and  the  mid¬ 
dle  west  hatcheryman,  who  buys  chicks 
from  a  New  England  breeder,  certified 
by  the  A.  P.  A.  knows  just  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  and  what  he  will  get.  State  ac¬ 
crediting  means  one  thing  in  one  State 
and  another  in  the  next  State,  perhaps. 
This  leads  to  confusion  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  between  seller  and  buyer. 

The  A.  P.  A.  plan  has  been  in  effect 
for  three  years  now  with  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  interest  and  confidence  in  it. 
Like  all  new  things,  the  rules  have  been 
modified  and  changed  as  experience 
showed  the  Association  where,  and  there 
was  considerable  change  made  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  lut  none  in  the  principle  ot 
the  certification  plan  at  this  meeting.  In 
future  it  will  be  administered  from  the 
office  of  the  secretary  at  Ft.  Wayne,  In¬ 
diana  with  a  supervising  director  in  the 

field  all  the  time.  .  ,  , 

A.  P.  A.  inspecting  is  on  standard 
quality,  general  health,  conditions  fo  hous¬ 
ing,  and,  in  the  case  of  hatcheries,  of  the 
hatcheries  themselves,  or  sanitation  and 
business  methods.  A  flock  of  grade 
"double  A”  must  be  “pen  mated,  and 
score  not  less  than  90  points.  “A”  grade 
must  be  free  from  disqualifications,  and 
score  S5  points.  “B”  grade  must  score 
SO  or  better,  and  all  grades  must  be  in 
good  health,  vigorous,  and  housed  in  sani¬ 
tary  buildings.  Every  bird  passed  by  the 
inspector  must  be  banded  in  his  presence, 
with  a  sealed  band,  and  all  birds  dis¬ 
carded  must  have  their  tails  cut  off  at  the 
same  time. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on 
August  4,  at  the  Hotel  Wrenonah,  by  John 
Carroll  Jr.  director  for  that  district  who 
cordially  welcomed  the  convention  and 
introduced  his  Honor,  Harry  J.  Nelson 
Mayor  who  figuratively  presented  the 
convention  with  the  keys  of  the  city. 
President  Harold  A.  Nourse,  of  bt.  Paul, 
responded  for  the  Association.  E.  B. 
Smiley,  of  Seward,  Nebraska,  Prof.  W  .  I . 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Storrs,  Connecticut  and 
George  Fitterer,  of  Chicago,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  committee  on  credentials.  Alen- 
ander  Campbell,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana, 
Adon  A.  Yoder,  of  Mt.  Morris,  Illinois, 
and  Harry  Atkins,  of  Iowa,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  committee  on  credentials.  Alex- 
report  of  the  Secretary  E.  B.  Campbell, 
of  Ft.  Wayne,  and  Treasuer  U.  It.  Fish- 
ell,  of  Hope,  Indiana,  showed  the  associ¬ 
ation  to  be  in  first  class  c  ndition  finan¬ 
cially. 

D.  E.  Hale,  of  Glen  Ellyn,  Ill.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  committee, 
in  his  report  urged  the  Association  to  pay 
strict  attention  both  to  the  expenditures 
and  sources  of  revenue.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick 
of  Storrs  Chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education  and  programs  gave  i.  report 
that  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  agricultural  courses  in  colleges 
in  this  country  used  the  American  Stand¬ 
ard  of  perfection  published  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  under  copyright,  as  text  books. 
Walter  F.  Korne  of  Pennsylvania  di¬ 
rector  of  the  second  district  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  Legislation  gave 
a  report  on  both  national  and  State  legis¬ 
lation  affecting  the  industry  and  told  of 
plans  for  the  coming  year.  The  Educa¬ 
tional  programs  were  well  attended  and 
received.  The  Association  passed  a  re¬ 
solution  sanctioning  and  commending  the 
pin”  of  awarding  special  prizes  at  the 
Laying  Contest  at  Storrs,  on  a  four  point 
scales  of  points,  in  which  breed,  type  and 
color,  number  of  eggs,  size  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  eggs  and  “livability”  of  the  bird 
in  the  pens  are  each  emphasized  equally, 
awarded  a  grand  gold  medal  for  the  high 
pen  this  year,  and  voted  to  make  the 
same  offer  to  each  laying  contest  in  this 
country  and  Canada. 

This  is  the  second  year  the  White  Rock 
breeders  have  offered  a  $100  prize  at 
Storrs,  and  the  coming  year  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte  men  will  do  the  same.  Barred  Rock 
and  Rhode  Island  Red  breeders  are  rais¬ 
ing  a  fund  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the 
American  Poultry  Association  voted  to 
further  co-operate  by  bearing  the  expense 
of  an  authorized  A.  P.  A.  judge  to  score 
the  birds  for  these  special  prizes. 

There  is  something  lacking  in  poultry 
organization  when  four  national  organ¬ 
izations  meet  in  annual  convention  in 
widely  separated  localities.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Poultry  Association,  The  Poultry 
Science  Association,  the  National  Poultry 
Council  and  the  International  Baby  Chick 
Association  are  all  promoting  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole.  What  benefits  one  bene¬ 


fits  all.  They  shocld  be  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place  with  sectional  or  topical 
meetings,  and  one  or  more  great  general 
meetings  with  a  banquet  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention,  when  all  branches 
and  interests  could  sit  down  with  their 
feet  under  the  table  and  get  acquainted. 
It  will  be  to  the  distinct  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  beautiful  dining 
room  at  the  State  Park  about  four  miles 
from  Bay  city,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Huron.  Harvey  C.  Wood,  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Colisem  Poultry  show  was 
toastmaster. 

E.  B.  Campbell,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
was  elected  secretary,  and  U.  R.  Fishell, 
of  Hope,  Indiana  treasurer. 

Standing  committees  were  appointed  by 
the  president  as  follows  :  Finance,  H.  A. 
Nourse,  St.  Paul  Minn. ;  D.  E.  Hale, 
Chicago;  John  Carroll  Jr.,  Bay  City, 
Mich. 

_  Education  and  statistics.  Prof.  W.  F. 
Kirkpatrick  Storrs,  Conn. ;  Prof.  L.  E. 
Card,  Urbana,  Ill. ;  Prof.  A.  C.  Smith, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  E.  A.  Wright,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  J.  Wood.  Athens,  Ga. ;  Frank  E. 
Buck,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Prem  Moore, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

Legislation,  Walter  F.  Krone,  York, 
Pa. ;  Geo  W.  Sly,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
W.  P.  Holliday,  Danville,  Ill. 

Lincensing  Judges  and  Flock  Inspec¬ 
tors,  E.  Smiley,  Seward,  Neb.;  V.  O. 
Hobbs,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Frank  E. 
Buck,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ; 

Poultry  Shows  and  rules,  Harry  H. 
Collier,  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  Plarvey  G. 
Ward,  Danbury,  Conn. ;  Paul  P.  Ives, 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Harvey  C.  Wood, 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  E.  G.  Horner,  Springfield, 
Ill. ;  P.  M.  Pierce,  Denver  Col. ;  Dr.  L. 
II.  Ritzhaupt.  Guthrie  Okla.;  E.  I.  Ham¬ 
mond,  Riverside,  Cal. ;  H.  D.  Reid,  Van- 
couver,  British  Columbia  ;  M.  C.  Wallace, 
Iroquois,  Ontario;  George  E.  Waters, 
Baltimore,  Mel. ;  B.  F.  Hargis,  Umatilla, 
Fla. ; 

Market  and  Transportation :  J.  Will 
Blackman,  Los  Angeles  Cal.;  John  Car- 
roll  Jr.,  Bay  City,  Michigan ;  U.  L. 
Meloney,  New  York  City. 

Publicity :  Frank  B.  White,  Chicago ; 
Paul  P.  Ives,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Harvey 
C.  Wood,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Sam  Althouse, 
Settlersville,  Pa. 

Judiciary:  Alexander  M.  Campbell,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.;  Edward  A.  McCord, 
Peoria,  Ill. 

Egg  Laying  Contests :  3.  F.  Stanton, 
Chioley,  Fla. ;  II.  M.  Tucker.  Augusta, 
Me. ;  Geo.  C.  England,  Inglewood,  Cal. ; 
II.  A.  Nourse,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Certification :  U.  It.  Fishell,  Hope, 
Ind. ;  Fred  Crosbey,  Greenwood,  Mo. ; 
P.  M.  Pierce,  Denver,  Col. 

Affiliated  organizations  :  H.  A.  Nourse, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  C.  I.  Basliore,  Silver 
Lake,  Ind. ;  T.  E.  Quisenberry,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  Dr.  S.  B.  Smith,  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  A.  G.  Phillips,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Standards :  E.  C.  Branch,  Lee  Sum¬ 
mit,  Mo. ;  V.  O.  Hobbs,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. ;  George  Robertson,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Paul  P.  Ives 


Poultry  Science  Convention 

More  than  200  college  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  research  workers,  poultry 
extension  men,  and  others  met  in  the 
23rd  annual  convention  of  the  Poultry 
Science  Association  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  beautiful  old  Southern 
town  of  Lexington,  on  August  10-11-12, 
Members  representing  39  States  and 
provinces  attended  the  meeting  and  53 
papers  were  given  in  the  five  sessions  of 
the  Educational  program. 

Every  subject  was  covered  and  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  ideas  and  new  dedvelop- 
ments  made  possible  by  this  meeting 
should  result  in  much  benefit  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  general.  The  program  might 
be  criticised  as  being  too  crowded  with 
not  enough  time  for  discussion,  but  each 
paper  was  sumarized  in  advance  and  each 
member  had  the  abstract  before  him  in 
a  neat  note  book  furnished  by  the  To¬ 
bacco  By-Products  and  Chemical  Corp¬ 
oration  of  Lexington. 

The  Convention  was  beautifully  or¬ 
ganized  and  full  credit  should  go  to  Dr. 
J.  Holmes  Martin  and  his  associates,  of 
the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  who  had  things  working 
like  clock  work  all  the  time.  A  special 
committee  provided  entertainment  for  the 
ladies  present  and  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
the  entire  convention  was  conducted  on 
an  auto  tour  over  the  famous  stock  farms 
of  Lexington  where  have  been  bred  some 
of  the  greatest  thoroughbred  and  harness 
race  horses  of  all  time.  The  romantic 
tradition  of  this  famous  “blue  grass”  sec¬ 
tion,  the  rare  beauty  of  the  landscape 
and  the  mellow  dignity  of  the  beautiful 
old  southern  homes  made  this  trip  a  rare 
experience  indeed.  A  high  spot  of  this 
trip  was  the  visit  to  the  55,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity  Kentucky  hatchery  of  Mr.  Slade. 

Officers  elected  were  President,  J.  G. 
Halpin,  Madison  Wis. ;  Vice-President,  F. 
B.  Ilutt,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  2nd  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  I).  IT.  Reid,  Texas  A.  &  M.  College; 
Secretary-Treasuer,  W.  A.  Maw,  Quebec. 


Prof.  G.  P.  Lestrade,  of  Pretoria  Uni¬ 
versity,  condemns  the  South  African  na¬ 
tives’  practice  of  paying  in  cattle  for 
wives  on  the  installment  plan.  Nothing 
is  more  calculated  to  militate  against  the 
serenity  of  marital  relations  than  the 
consciousness  that  there  are  still  a  few 
cow’s  owing  on  the  wife. — Punch. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Kaisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 


HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CHICKS' % 


THERE’S  GOOD  MONEY  IN  WINTER  BROILERS 

Wene  Cross-Bred  Wyan-Rocks  mature  10  to  20  days  quicker.  Hatches  every  Thursday.  Also  straight  Rocks, 
Wyandottes  and  Reds.  8-10-week-old  Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready.  Write  for  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY. 


pHuLWd 

F^Un $ 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll! 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL^^- 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15  fm 
years  BALANCED  B RE E D I N G  for  outstanding  — 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


% 

I 
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R.I.Reds 


WITH  A  REPUTATION 

won  in  hottest  competition  at  leading  Egg- 
Laying  Contests. 

ST  rapnested  —  Blood-T  ested 

Low  Summer  Prices  on  Chicks  and  10-week- 
old  Pullets— all  our  own  strain.  Breeding 
Cockerels  for  Kali  delivery. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box:  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  50  lOO  500 

Tancred  Strain  Leghorns  $4.25  $8.00  $37.50 

Barred  Rocks  -  5.00  9.50  45.00 

R.  I.  Reds  ....  5,25  10.00  47.50 

Assorted  -  4.25  8.00  37.50 

Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  R  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Chicks  That  Live 

IFOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS  \\ 

All  blood  tested.  Write  for 
details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tan.  &  Bar.  W.  Leg.  $4.00  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 
Wh.  Wyan.  &  Wh.  Bocks..  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 
Light  Mix.,  $6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.,  $7.00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  direct. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .  .$2.25  $4.25  $7.75  $38.00  $75 
W.  Rocks.  Reds,  W.  Wyan.  .2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.00  3.75  7.00  34.50  68 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
F.r  Greater  Prefit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatcher;  Chicke  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2 and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomvllle,  N.  Y. 


Get  My  New  Cut  Prices 


Lower 
Prices  on 

sHl  and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 
greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  50  years! 

Lasts  TWICE  as  long  as  ordinary  fencing.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  1  Pay  Freight,  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog  today. —Jim  Brown,  (  6  ) 
THE  BROWH  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  43060  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Pure  Tom  Barron,  also  Tancred -Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  -  Buff  Orpingtons 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 
Write  for  prices 

FAIRV1EW  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


INE  TREE 
ullets- 


f lullets  Leghorn! 

2,500  April  Hatched,  now  four  months  old 
3,500  early  May  Hatched,  over  three  months 

Immediate  delivery,  subject  to  approval.  You 
must  be  pleased  with  these  good  thrifty  Pullets 
from  our  Special  Matings  Stock. 

PINT  TDrp  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM 
ft”"  I  nut  Box  4  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


PULLETS 

Blood-  Tested — Bred- to- Lay 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns — R.  I.  Reds 

12-V7eeks  old,  also  Ready-To-Lay  Range  grown 
on  clover  sod.  Write  to-day  for  prices. 

Immediate  delivery 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


AIT  ill  IT V  Tancred  Strain 

QUALllx 

niin/P  S-  C.  Reds  . 

I  H  I  I  ,  K  il  Heavy  Mixed  .... 

Light  Mixed  .... 
500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less, 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad 
circular. 


Per  100 

. $6.00 

.  8.00 

.  8.00 

.  7.00 

.  6.00 

100%  live  deliv- 
or  write  for  free 


C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$8.  per  100.  —  Heavy  Mixed  $7.  per  100 

Prompt  service.  C.O.D.  100j<  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWINft  Kt.  2  McCLUUE,  PA. 


PARKS  q^’v70 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  at  $1.00  Each  and  Up 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Barred 
Hocks  Records  to  357  eggs  1  year— 148  eggs  in  148 
:t£?>  days-Laying  at  90  days.  Customers  profits  $8  09  per 
.  JPC  hen.  Winners  in  40  contests. Buy  now— have  winter  layers. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA, 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  Live  arrival.  Weekly  hatches 

lOO—  SB. OO  600— S43.S0  lOOO— >86.00 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bd.  Wh.  Rock*,  $8-100  Heavy  Mixed,  $7-100 
100 %  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  \V .  PA1GL  -  -  SeliiiMgrovc,  Pa, 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I>. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . $8.00  per  lOO 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  lOO 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 


Barred  and  White  Rocks . $8.00—100 

White  Wyandottes  . 9.00 — 100 

Heavy  Slixed  .  7.00 — 100 

100%  prepaid  live.  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 


F.  C.  R0M1G,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


winter  Broilers. 


rncmium  union* 

order.  Low  prices.  Safe  delivery. 

LAY  WELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  l‘A. 


P  U  L  L  E  TS»Trexler$.C.W.  Leghorns 

12  weeks  old,  ready  to  lay,  and  laying,  large  type 
free  range  stock,  hatched  from  21  to  26-oz.  eggs. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Dept.  R  Allentown,  Pa, 


fHIPKS  f  ft  ft  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8:  Leghorns 
VUICIV.J  L.U.lr.  $6.00;  Heavy  mixed,  $7;  Light,  $6 
Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Rox  73,  McAlisterville,  pa 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CRICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 

$8  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $7  per  100.  We 
ship  C.O.D.  or  cash  —  100%  del.  guar. 

Jus.  E.  TJlsh,  Box  R,  Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 


UEADTV  rnimc  Hatched  in  a  new  .Tantes- 
tlE/lKII  LnlLIVJ  way  Incubator  Hatcher 
YVh.,  Brd.  Rocks,  &  R.  I.  Reds  $8-100,  200-$15.5O; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7-100.  Order  C.  O.  D.  Less  than  100 
lots,  lc  more.  Quality  and  live  arrival  guar.  Cat.  free. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Spriugs,  Pa. 


RjlllV  ThipUc  Barred  Rocks  and  R,  I. 
Dduy  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 

broilers.  Orde's  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


UUTUVP  o.o. D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  *8;  Leghorns  or 
IHH  fV\  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.50;  Light  Mixed.  $6.  Free 
range.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Half-grown  wild  mallard  ducks  and  ring  necked 

PHEASANTS,  $1.50  each.  S.  B.  Kellogg,  Greene,  N.  Y 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  New  York 


My  seventh  is  in  robber  but  not  in  high, 
My  eighth  is  in  golden-rod  but  not  in  sky, 
My  ninth  is  in  pineapple  but  not  in  card, 
My  whole  is  a  creature  that  works  very 
hard. 

— By  Carl  Setterberg  (9), 
Connecticut. 


Riddle 

There  are  more  of  us  than  you  can  count 
For  we  are  everywhere— 

Up  the  hills  and  down  the  dale 
And  here  and  over  there. 

Some  of  us  are  smooth  and  nice 
Others  are  bumpy  and  bad ; 

We’re  useful  to  most  everyone 
To  every  lass  and  lad. 

— By  Dorothy  Brodine  (11), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  Enigma  No. 
1  was  “honey-bee,”  and  to  No.  2  was 
“zebra.”  The  answer  to  the  riddle  was 
“hollyhock.” 


“Brown  in  the  hedges,  fields  of  gold, 
Thus  the  end  of  Summer  is  told.” 


Drawn  "by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
Neiv  York 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
Neiv  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
August 

When  here  and  there  the  Summer  sends 
A  dead  leaf  drifting  down, 

Then  August  walks  among  the  corn, 

A  gypsy  bold  and  brown. 

She  Avears  a  cloak  of  scarlet,  made 
From  poppy  petals  gay, 

And  at  her  feet  their  violins 
The  strolling  crickets  play. 

She  needs  no  roof  above  her  head, 

The  weather  is  so  tine, 

But  lights  her  campfires  every  night 
The  glowworms  yellow  shine ; 

And  all  day  long  she  makes  the  round 
Of  cottage  gardens  old — 

Where  tiger  lilies  spread  their  jxalms 
To  have  their  fortunes  told. 

— Minna  Irving. 


Drawn  by  Gladys  MacLeod  (15), 
New  York 

The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  was  bluebell,  or  harebell,  and  the 
song  referred  to  was  “The  Bluebells  of 
Scotland.”  However,  there  are  bluebells 
in  America,  though  most  of  us  think  of 
them  as  natives  of  the  British  Isles.  See 
if  you  can  find  one  !  Here  in  this  month’s 
puzzle  is  another  well-known  flower, 
more  spectacular,  and  so  recognized  by 
all  who  have  come  upon  it  in  its  glory 
at  the  flowering  period. 

I  am  a  native  of  Asia  and  crossed  the 
seas  at  bidding  of  flower-loving  Ameri¬ 
cans,  thus  becoming  popular  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  West.  But  generations  of 
coddling  at  the  hands  of  horticulturists 
have  not  served  entirely  to  breed  out  of 
me  a  desire  and  an  ability  to  shift  for 
myself,  so  you  will  see  me  labeled  an  “es¬ 
cape”  in  the  botanist’s  manuals. 

I  gained  a  foothold  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  Virginia  and  to  Tennessee.  I 
flourish  in  meadows  and  along  streams, 
blossoming  from  June  through  August, 
and  attaining  a  stem  growth  of  three  to 
six  feet.  My  flowers  are  lily-shaped  and 
of  a  bright  orange.  I  get  my  botanical 
name  from  the  Greeks,  which  proclaims 
that  I  am  beautiful  only  for  a  day.  Less 
attractive  as  a  plant  than  my  preten¬ 
tious  sister  H.  flava,  and  odorless,  I 
make  up  in  beauty  of  my  tawny  flower 
what  I  lack  in  plant  symmetry  and  fra¬ 
grance. 

My  family  is  a  large  and  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  one  embracing  some  1,300  species  dis¬ 
tributed  over  all  the  sections  of  the  globe. 
The  versatility  of  my  family  is  great. 
Some  of  the  species  of  my  family  are 
leek,  garlic,  onion,  tulip,  trout  lily  and 
hyacinth.  Some  authorities  expand  my 


family  to  include  Trillium,  asparagus 
and  asphodels.  What  am  I? — Sent  by 
Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  beaver  but  not  in  joy, 

My  second  is  in  junk  but  not  in  toy, 

My  third  is  in  money  but  not  in  big, 

My  fourth  is  in  x-owboat  but  not  in  pig, 
My  fifth  is  in  fool  but  not  in  youth, 

My  sixth  is  in  horse  but  not  in  truth, 


July  22. — Today  I  saw  a  gray  squirrel 
in  an  old  blight-killed  chestnut  ti*ee  near 
the  edge  of  a  wood.  As  he  was  very  busy 
collecting  the  pieces  of  dead  bark  from 
the  limbs  of  the  tree,  at  fii'st  I  thought 
that  he  was  eating  them,  but  soon  found 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  He  was  col¬ 
lecting  the  pieces  of  bark  in  his  mouth 
and  then  carrying  them  down  near  the 
ground,  putting  them  in  between  the  tree 
and  its  bark — where  he  was  constructing 
a  nest. 

Wild  cottontail  rabbits  are  rather  nu- 


Draion  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  New  York 


Dear  Readers :  This  is  I.  If  you  want 
me  to  write  a  sequel  of  the  spider  story. 
I  shall.  I  only  ended  it  because  I 
thought  it  took  too  much  space.  My 
mother  and  father  ai*e  as  pleased  as  I, 
when  my  work  appears.  (Even  my  sis¬ 
ter  who  is  only  five  wants  to  contribute.) 
They  say  it  is  a  wonderful  paper.  Doro¬ 
thy  Brodine  (11),  New  Yoi’k. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  read  Our  Page 
every  month,  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
am  sending  a  picture  of  myself  and  my 
sister.  I’m  the  one  on  the  right.  I  am 
a  soph  in  high  school.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  of  you  gii’ls  and  boys. — 
Frances  Spindler  (15),  Nebraska. 


Dear  Friends  :  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  for  some  time,  and  would  like  very 
much  to  have  boys  and  girls  my  age  or 
older  write  to  me.  I  enclose  a  snapshot 
of  an  alligator  I  shot  in  the  lake  a  few 
yards  from  my  home,  with  my  own  pho¬ 
to. — Ethel  Fagan  (16),  Florida. 


Dear  Friends :  May  I  join  the  ranks 
of  contributors  to  Our  Page?  It  is  so 
cheerful,  bright  and  original.  This  photo 
of  me  shows  in  the  background  my  small 
flower  and  rock  garden,  in  which  I  also 
have  a  lily  pond.  The  dog  and  two  cats 
are  a  few  of  my  farm  pals.  I  should  like 
to  correspond  with  writers  and  artists  of 
Our  Page.  —  Louis  Schantz  (18),  New 
York. 
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merous  here  this  year.  I  saw  several, 
mostly  young  ones,  when  I  was  mowing! 
As  yet  they  have  done  but  little  damage 
to  crops. — Thomas  Allender  (16),  West 
Virginia. 


July  24. — I  must  tell  you  about  a  kill- 
deer’s  nest  in  the  garden.  Not  much  of 
a  nest — just  like  a  few  pebbles,  with  the 
eggs  on  top,  they  looked  so  much  like 
stones  that  it  was  very  hard  to  see  them. 
They  were  of  quite  good  size,  gray,  and 
speckled  darker  gray.  I  was  expecting 
to  see  the  little  ones  when  they  hatched 
out,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  a  few 
hours  old  the  old  birds  coaxed  them  away 
and  hid  them,  so  I  never  saw  the  voun'g 
killdeers. — Mabel  Chaffin,  New  York. 


July  16. — The  flowers  are  doing  their 
best  to  make  our  garden  like  a  rainbow. 
On  the  outer  rim  are  the  Phlox  and 
pinks,  which  make  up  the  red  stripe.  The 
Coreopsis  is  the  orange  and  yellow  stripe, 
which  is  next.  Green  is  represented  by 
the  foliage  of  the  leaves.  Blue  is  the 
bachelor’s  buttons  near.  And  last  of  all 
the  purple  stripe,  which  is  pansies  and 
sweet  peas. — Hollis  Everitt  (14),  New 
York. 


It  was  a  large  public  gathering.  On 
the  platform  some  one  called  out:  “Is 
Mr.  Smith  in  the  audience?  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  his  house  is  afire.” 

Foi’ty  gentlemen  leaped  to  their  feet. 

“It  is  the  house  of  John  Smith,”  added 
the  informant. 

“Thank  heaven !”  exclaimed  one  man, 
resuming  his  seat.— Sent  by  Rose  Spin- 
dler  (19),  Nebraska. 


Teacher :  “Why  are  you  always  so  late 
to  class?” 

Pupil :  “Because  of  a  sign  I  have  to 
pass  on  the  way.” 

Teacher :  “And  what  has  the  sign  to 
do  with  it?” 

Pupil :  “Why  it  says,  ‘School  ahead, 
go  slow’!”  —  Elspetli  Field  (12),  New 
York. 


Three  Friends  from  the  Philippines 

From  Across  the  Pacific 

Dear  Readers  of  Our  Page :  It  has 
long  been  my  intention  to  write  to  Our 
Page,  but  I  had  no  chance  to  do  so.  Since 
the  very  beginning  when  I  began  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  always  see  at 
once  Our  Page  because  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  those  pictures  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  girls  and  boys  stating  themselves 
that  they  want  that  somebody  shall  write 
to  them.  So  I  take  the  advantage  of 
writing  to  you. 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  myself  and 
my  intimate  friends.  I  would  like  to 
join  you  boys  and  girls  of  Our  Page 
I  am  a  junior  in  the  Central  Luzon  Agri¬ 
cultural  School,  and  am  18  years  of  age. 
I  want  you  boys  and  girls  to  write  to  me, 
especially  Helen  Helm  and  Dorothy  Har¬ 
rison.  I  am  the  one  in  the  center  of  the 
picture. — Pelagio  Valencia,  Philippines. 


tufce. 


Draivn  by  Dorothy  Jan  Brodine  (11), 
New  York 

Etching  for  Amateurs 

Dear  Friends :  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  hear  about  etching.  It  is  very 
easy.  Fii’st  you  need  some  heavy  cel¬ 
luloid.  Then  you  take  a  file  (mine  is 
made  from  a  nail  file)  and  scratch  a  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  celluloid.  The  ink  you  use 
must  be  a  special  kind  which  I  think  can 
be  bought  at  an  art  store.  You  then  rub 
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the  ink  all  over  your  picture  (for  it  isn't 
liquid)  after  which  you  take  an  old  cloth 
and  rub  some  of  it  off. 

Take  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  and  put 
the  celluloid  face  down,  covering  it  with 
a  pad.  The  press  I  use  is  a  clothes 
wringer.  Put  your  work  in  as  you  would 
clothes  and  turn  it  out.  You  can  make 
as  many  copies  as  you  want  in  this  way. 
—  Dorothy  Jane  Brodine  (11),  New 
York. 


Brawn  by  Jane  E.  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 


July  23. — Got  good  and  mixed  up  a 
cake  for  ma.  Yessir,  I  can  cook  though 
you  wouldn't  know  it  to  look  at  me.  So 
I  made  the  cake  (she  told  me  what  to  put 
in  it)  and  then  I  got  ingenious  and  made 
a  cake  for  my  dog.  It’s  sort  of  a  queer 
concoction  made  out  of  flour,  sour  milk, 
salt  and  hen  feed.  Usually  one  puts  in 
baking  soda,  too,  but  I  got  very  in¬ 
genious  and  left  it  out.  I'm  wondering 
if  he'll  eat  it.  He  usually  likes  the  mess 
when  it  turns  out  well,  but  will  he  like 
it  when  it’s  hard  enough  to  break  the 
stove  with? 

July  24. — He  ate  it — relished  it,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  He  had  to  hold  it  dow*n 
like  a  bone  so  he  could  gnaw  it.  Cour¬ 
ageous  dog. 

July  26. — Upon  this  day  I  do  place  my 
hand  and  seal  as  being  a  truly  remark¬ 
able  day,  namely,  the  whole  family  got  to 
church  on  time.  We  have  a  bad  habit 
of  going  on  installments,  but  today  no¬ 
body  came  trailing  in  after  collection.  We 
all  sat  in  the  same  pew  (Oh,  remarkable 
occurrence!)  and  nobody  got  up  and 
changed  seats  during  the  sermon.  I 
thought  the  minister  was  going  to  men¬ 
tion  it  in  the  sermon,  but  he  didn't. 

Helped  milk  tonight.  I  was  sitting  on 
my  heels  watching  the  milker  do  all  the 
work.  I  speculated  on  how  much  better 
off  we  are  than  in  the  good  old  days.  Un¬ 
expectedly  the  engine  stopped,  the  cows 
kicked  off  the  cups  and  bedlam  reigned. 

Aug.  1. — Hot — me  word  !  ’Twas  up 
to  97  in  the  shade.  Pretty  hot  and  temp¬ 
ers  on  edge.  Had  a  lot  of  fun  on  that 
account.  Ma  washed  Sis’s  wool  dress 
and  Sis  was  supposed  to  iron  it.  Natur¬ 
ally  as  it  was  so  hot  the  kid  outdid  her¬ 
self  trying  to  get  somebody  else  to  iron 
it  for  her.  I  happened  to  go  in  and  she 
was  fussing  away,  mad  as  hops.  She 
even  tried  to  get  me  to  do  it.  The  dress 
wasn’t  very  dry  and  she  ironed  the  hem, 
put  down  the  iron,  put  her  elbow  on  the 
dress,  got  burned  and  announced  that  the 
water  in  the  hem  of  that  dress  was  boil¬ 
ing.  I  laughed  and,  of  course,  that  didn’t 
help  any.  Got  too  hot  for  me  and  I  got 
out.  I'd  rather  trust  the  sun. 

Comment :  “Mysterious,”  you’re  just 
the  stuff  detectives  aren’t  made  of.  IIow 
do  you  suppose  poor  Jane  feels  with  her 
guess  name  all  linked  up  with  my  ne¬ 
farious  doings?  Perhaps  she  won’t  ap¬ 
preciate  being  called  guileless,  though. — 
“Rornmie.” 


July  6. — Was  kind  of  lazy  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  consequently  didn't  get  up  very 
early.  Fed  the  chickens  their  mid-morn¬ 
ing  meal.  Boy,  I  sure  did  enjoy  it  be¬ 
cause  the  yard  was  so  slippery  that  I 
could  hardly  stand  up.  This  afternoon 
I  plowed  up  a  strip  of  land  in  the  garden 
with  the  hand  cultivator  and  trimmed 
tomatoes.  Afterwards  I  had  a  harder 
job.  The  juice  from  the  tomatoes  came  off 
on  my  hands  and  what  a  time  I  had 
scrubbing  it  off ! 

July  8. — Fortune  smiled  on  me  today. 
I  was  exploring  the  woods  in  front  of  our 
house  and  what  should  I  come  upon  but 
a  hen’s  nest  with  14  eggs  in  it.  The  eggs 
were  removed  and  a  china  egg  was  put  in 
their  place.'  I  do  hope  the  hens  won’t 
notice  the  difference  between  14  eggs  and 
one  egg  and  lay  somewhere  else  where  we 
can't  find  the  nest. 

July  15. — There!  Those  pesky  hens 
have  gone  and  done  just  what  I  hoped 
they  wouldn’t.  They  didn’t  lay  in  the 
nest  with  the  china  egg  once.  I  hunt 
and  hunt  for  more  nests  and  the  hens 
cackle  and  cackle,  but  I  couldn’t  find  a 
ghost  of  a  nest ! 

Comment :  My  life  seems  to  revolve 
around  chickens,  doesn’t  it?  But  it  real¬ 
ly  doesn’t  as  much  as  it  seems.  Cheerio, 
friends,  till  next  time  ! — “Hollyhock.” 


July  22. — Muddy  water !  I  had  just 
time  to  run  down  to  the  creek  to  see  how 
it  looked  after  the  storm.  This  explains 
the  breathless  plunge  along  it  instead  of 
in  the  freshened  stream  itself,  for  the  rip¬ 
ples  invited  wading.  After  deluges  of 
rain  that  raised  the  old  battling  furor 
and  overran  placid  banks,  all  sunken  in 
and  still  by  drought,  I  heard  frogs  ker- 
plumphing  and  ger-rumping,  caught  a 
whiff  of  spearmint,  glimpsed  the  brown 
sleekness  of  waving  cat-tails,  rushing 
miniature  rapids,  shallow  swiftness,  fishy 
smelly  wetness,  toadstools  pure  white, 
sprung  up  over  night.  There  was  the 
waving  swale  grass  flattened,  out  under 
the  swell,  glossy  green  and  vivid  scarlet, 
minted  clumps  of  breath-taking  bright¬ 
ness,  pointed  spears  of  blue,  yellow,  prim¬ 
rose,  too,  and  budded  stems  of  buttercup. 
Down  again  wc  swept,  my  dog  and  I, 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Jane  Goddard  (15),  Ohio 


Swiss  Pasture  (The  Matterhorn) — By 
Joseph  Prenis  (17),  New  York 


Tiger  Lily — By  Frances  McCall  (15), 
Rhode  Island 


How  Bare  You! — By  Alice  Chew  (18), 
New  Jersey 


Portrait  of  the  Artist — By  Marion 
Wiethorn  (19),  New  York 


Thing  Vd  Like  to  Bo — By  Esther 
Collins  (15),  Connecticut 


Bown  in  Mexico— By  Conrad  Mens  (16), 
Connecticut 


The  Last  of  the  Wild  Horses — By  Charlotte  Bolly  (17),  New  York 


sharing  the  mood  of  the  tiny  river*,  a  part 
of  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  depths.  A 
pair  of  jetty  winged  water  sprites  flew 
from  the  tide,  hovering  on  the  grassy  side 
as  if  tired  of  the  motion. 

Oh,  it's  good  to  be  alive !  To  let 
troubles  slip  away  for  the  moment  with 
a  bobbing  stick,  around  the  curve  and 
out  of  sight. — Belle  Dain. 


July  27. — Old  blue  Monday.  Slept  late, 
never  got  up  until  9 :30  this  morning. 
My  lucky  day.  All  the  cantaloupes  were 
picked  and  packed  when  1  got  up.  I 
haven’t  done  anything  today  except  read 
a  good  book.  Went  to  the  firemen’s  car¬ 
nival  tonight.  Came  home  about  12:30 
with  a  terrific  headache. 

July  2S.  —  Washed  the  dishes  and 
helped  with  the  week's  washing.  The 
cantaloupes  were  all  picked  again  this 
morning,  too.  We  picked  again  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  haven't  felt  O.  K.  all  day  after 
that  headache  last  night.  It  is  terribly 
hot  and  if  it  doesn’t  rain  everything,  is 
going  to  dry  up  and  blow  away.  I  wish 


I  had  “Caesar  the  Second”  here.  I  bet 
I  could  give  him  something  to  do  here 
that  he  wouldn’t  do  in  Rome.  Maybe 
he  thinks  I  sleep  too  late,  but  I  am  al¬ 
ways  up  on  time  to  make  the  cantaloupe 
carriers  and  mash  my  finger. — “Blondie.” 


July  26.  —  M mm m,  had  roasting  ears 
for  dinner  today.  Can  anyone  tell  me 
what  is  better  than  roasting  ears,  drowned 
in  golden  butter,  and  sprinkled  with  salt 
and  pepper?  Yum,  yum! 

July  27. — Went  swimming  last  evening 
in  the  lake.  The  water  was  warm  but 
the  air  was  kind  of  cool.  We  had  some 
inner  tubes  along.  It’s  fun  to  sit  in  them 
and  paddle  around.  You  can  use  your 
arms  like  oars  and  go  any  place  you 
want  to.  I  am  learning  the  crawl  stroke 
in  swimming. — “The  Badger.” 


July  17. — While  working  this  morning 
I  got  a  swell  sunburn.  I  can  scarcely 
move  my  arms.  Went  swimming  in  pool 
in  afternoon.  Not  much  fun  because  my 
(Continued  on  Page  904) 


Churning  Song 

Fairy,  fairy,  light  and  wary. 

Elf  and  sprite  and  goblin  hairy. 
Would  you  earn  a  bowl  of  cream, 
Set  while  other  mortals  dream? 

Come  into  the  dairy,  elves, 

There  upon  the  long,  stone  shelves 
Row  on  row  the  milkpans  stand — 
See!  the  churn  is  close  at  hand! 

Churn  the  cream  ere  break  of  day, 
Ere  the  moon  has  gone  her  way. 

You  shall  have  the  prize  you  seek, 
Fairy,  fairy,  hark !  I  speak  ! 

— By  Jane  E.  Goddard  (16),  Ohio. 


Spare  Time 

I  spend  my  spare  time, 

Here  in  the  country 

Watching  how  the  ants  burrow  tunnels 
To  underground  chambers; 

Carrying  out  dirt  in  their  mandibles. 

Or  hunt  the  flowers  in  their 

Native  habitat  and  leave  them  growing. 

I  watch  the  woodchuck 

Humping  hurriedly  on  his  short 

Black  legs,  pausing  to  bite  the  honeyed 

Head  of  nodding  Red  clover. 

I  have  peeped  into  the  scolding 
Robins’  nest  at  sky-blue  eggs 
And  later  at  their  naked  young. 

I  have  watched  the  squirrels 
Carrying  their  half-grown  young 
To  a  new  home,  or  from  a  place  of 
danger. 

I  have  quietly  watched  young  snakes 
Peacefully  sleeping  in  the  sun 
And  left  them  sleeping. 

This  I  have  done  in  my  spare  time. 

Pray  tell  me.  what  would  I  do 
With  my  spare  time  in  the  city? 

— By  Clarice  Gilbert  (19), 

W  isconsin. 


Unfettered 

Who  would  care  for  all  the  Autumn 
leaves  that  taunt  the  brook, 

Who  would  care  for  all  the  birds  that 
flit  from  tree  to  tree, 

If  they  were  captive  in  a  dusty  treasure 
chest? 

Who  would  care  for  all  the  lovely  pines. 
Who  wave  their  needles  but  never  sew. 
Who  would  care  for  all  the  distant  moun¬ 
tains. 

Who  stretch  their  peaks  to  tease  the 
clouds, 

If  they  were  imprisoned  in  palaces  lined 
with  porcelain  ? 

Who  would  care  for  Beauty,  herself 
If  she  were  wrapped  in  silks  and  laid 
away  ? 

— By  Lois  E.  Raege  (9), 

New  York. 


Bean  Dicking 

Don’tcha  like  to  pick  ’em 
When  the  sun  is  good  ’n’  hot. 

An’  there  ain’t  no  breeze  ablowin’ 
Around  your  little  plot? 

It  seems  as  just  the  minute 
That  your  headin’  fer  the  place, 
That  great  big  lazy  sun  man 
Has  t’  turn  his  scorchin’  face. 

And  shine  the  hardest  just  aroun’ 
That  there  little  patch  o’  ground. 
Now,  evenin’s  swell  fer  pickin’. 
When  it's  cool,  and  dusky  light. 

But  then  them  denied  mosquiters 
Buzz  around — and  boy  !  they  bite. 

I  think  that  early  morning 
Would  be  a  corkin’  clime, 

But  gosh  !  a  feller  wants  t’  sleep, 
Around  vacation  time. 

— By  Geraldine  Croes  (17), 
New  Jersey. 


Brawn  by  Eleanor  A.  Weaver  (16), 
Neio  York 

Our  Page  This  Month 

All  here,  this  time. 

Yes,  as  many  suspected,  our  “Rornmie” 
was  late  last  month.  The  press-room  had 
just  closed  its  doors,  and  the  great  roll¬ 
ers  had  begun  to  turn,  printing  Our 
Page  over  and  over  on  great  sheets  of 
white  paper.  That  is  final ;  all  has  been 
done  that  can  be  done.  Even  the  indus¬ 
trious  linotype  machine,  with  its  willing 
hands  waiting  to  set  type,  is  quiet  tem¬ 
porarily.  It  does  the  drudgery  of  print¬ 
ing  and  is  almost  never  still. 

Our  Pagers  -would  like  to  catch  sight 
of  the  man  at  the  linotype,  but  it  can’t 
be  done.  Docs  he  laugh  over  “Rornmie” 
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and  the  dog  biscuit?  Does  lie,  as  Our 
Pagers  fondly  hope,  consider  it  the  best 
part  of  the  day’s  work  to  set  up  Our 
Page? 

Through  Joseph  Frenis  the  glorious 
Matterhorn  overlooks  Our  Page  this 
month.  “I  like  to  draw  something  un¬ 
usual."  writes  Joseph.  Ilis  last  two  draw¬ 
ings  did  not  appear.  One  was  late,  the 
other  a  subject  that  we  hesitated  to  use, 
but  both  excellent  work.  The  only  per¬ 
son  who  never  fails  is  the  one  that  never 
tries. 

The  first  effort  to  do  anything,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what,  is  of  little  value  unless  more 
attempts  follow.  For  instance  place  two 
dots  six  inches  apart  on  your  paper. 
Then  try  connecting  them  with  a  quick, 
firm  stroke  of  the  pencil.  Not  so  good 
the  first  time  !  After  50  lines  have  been 
drawn,  the  stroke  is  firmer,  and  the  aim 
is  nearly  perfect.  Do  this  once  every 
day  and  see  what  happens.  For  this,  by 
the  way,  is  more  than  a  mere  example 
of  progress  through  practice.  _  It  is  the 
best  known  method  of  developing  a  sure, 
even  touch  with  pen  or  pencil. 

And.  strange  to  say,  the  individual 
touch  which  reveals  the  name  of  the  ar¬ 
tist  in  every  line  is  not  acquired  by  trial 
and  erasure.  It  pays  to  throw  the  eraser 
away,  in  fact.  When  the  lines  begin  to 
go  wrong,  stop  and  take  fresh  paper, 
start  anew.  Learn  to  get  it  right  the 
first  time.  You  can  learn  to  sketch  ac¬ 
tion  sw  ftly  and  with  your  own  original 
touch  which  is,  of  course,  different  from 
any  other.  Some  of  this  is  lost  with 
every  transference.  Only  the  original 
drawing  possesses  the  full  impress  of  the 
artist ! 

September  is  the  month  of  cobwebs, 
corn  and  apples.  I  am  sorry  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  justice  to  the  grasshop¬ 
per.  but  there  are  still  spiders  and  crick¬ 
ets,  and  swallows  on  the  telegraph  wires. 
A  poem  written  in  the  center  of  the  corn¬ 
field  is  asking  to  be  done.  Did  you  ever 
lose  yourself  in  tall  corn? 

Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger. 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  City,  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  of  the  month  if  intended 
for  September.  Work  is  welcome  at  any 
time,  but  must  be  held  over  if  received 
later  than  the  above  date. 


Rural  New-Yorker  Cooks 

Dear  Cooks :  Here  is  a  salad  recipe 
which  is  much  enjoyed  in  our  family. 
This  is  how  you  make  it :  Dice  six  mod- 
crate-sized  potatoes ;  add  to  one  cup 
cooked  peas  with  juice  and  three  table¬ 
spoons  mayonnaise.  Add  this  to  the  diced 
potatoes.  Slice  two  boiled  eggs  on  the 
top  and  sprinkle  with  paprika.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste. — Sent  by  Elspeth  Field 
(12),  New  York. 


“We  are  having  some  very  nice  weath¬ 
er  here.  They  are  beginning  to  thrash 
out  wheat  and  barley.  Our  apple  trees 
are  just  loaded.  I  wish  I  could  hear 
from  Kentucky  Slim,  Lofty  Abrey,  and 
all  the  diarists.  I  sure  like  to  read  every 
bit  of  Our  Page.” — Clarice  Gilbert. 

“Here  is  thanks  to  Esther  Willis  for 
answering  my  question.  I  am  glad  to 
know  the  name,  as  I  am  not  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  bird.  No,  Caesar,  I 
don’t  think  you  are  a  girl.  I  think  you 
are  a  boy  from  Delaware  by  the  name  of 
Randolph  Eastburn  ;  as  I  said  before,  I 
have  my  reasons.”  —  Erma  Ilerscliey, 
Pennsylvania. 

“I  have  been  sick  in  bed.  I  thought 
I  had  the  measles,  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  cold,  or  so  far  it  has,  for  I  am  still 
feeling  far  from  well.” — Lois  E.  Raege 
(11),  New  York. 

“Well,  I  finally  drew  a  picture  of  my¬ 
self  as  you  asked  me  quite  a  while  ago 
to  do.  '  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have 
turned  19.  Just  think — that  means  only 
one  more  year  for  me !” — Marion  Wie- 
thorn  (19)',  New  York. 

“The  wild  lily  in  my  drawing  grows 
very  plentifully  here,  especially  along  the 
banks  and  in  swampy  places.  It  is  red¬ 
dish  orange,  with  black  dots,  and  is  very 
pretty." — Frances  McCall,  Rhode  Island. 

“It’s  always  a  great  pleasure  to  go 
through  Our  Page.  I  think  some  of  the 
drawings  are  really  excellent,  not  con¬ 
sidering  the  ages  of  the  artists.  I'm  en¬ 
closing  another  poetic  effort,  all  of  which 
I  hope  will  be  printed.” — Carl  Prentiss, 
New  York. 

“I've  been  an  enthusiastic  reader  of 
Our  Page  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and 
I  feel  that  Jane  Goddard,  Marion  Wie- 
thorn.  Charlotte  Dolly  and  other  old- 
timers  are  all  good  friends  of  mine.  By 
the  way.  where  was  Rommie  last  month? 
I  looked  all  over  Our  Page,  but  nowhere 


was  he.  she,  or  it,  to  be  found.” — Barbara 
Blakeslee  (14),  Connecticut. 

“I  think  Our  Page  has  grown  a  lot 
better  since  the  diarists  began  writing 
under  other  names.  I  certainly  will  miss 
Pembroke  for  I  enjoyed  her  immensely. 
The  fact  that  the  diaries  seem  so  natural 
and  as  if  I  had  known  the  writers  al¬ 
ways,  was  what  inspired  me  to  write." — 
Hollis  Everitt  (14),  New  York. 

“I  have  never  been  interested  in  draw¬ 
ing  because  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  pa¬ 
tience  of  which  I  had  but  a  meager  store. 
I  know  nothing  about  drawing  and  won¬ 
der  if  you  could  have  some  of  the  artists 
on  Our  Page  write  articles  on  shading 
and  outline  that  would  help  beginners 
like  myself.  Marion  Wiethorn’s  draw¬ 
ings  were  wonderful  this  month.” — Eliza¬ 
beth  Maier,  New  York. 

“I  feel  very  badly  about  the  wild 
horses  of  the  West  being  destroyed  and 
have  drawn  this  picture  of  the  final 
roundup  in  pen  and  ink,  based  on  imagi¬ 
nation  and  a  photo  I  saw  in  the  gravure 
section  of  a  newspaper,  and  taken  of  an 
actual  group  of  wild  horses  being  driven 
up  from  the  plains.” — Charlotte  Dolly 
(17),  New  York. 


Mrs.  Spider  and  Her  Family 

“Here  comes  the  bride !”  This  was 
shouted  by  694,132,681,063.982  spiders 
who  had  gathered  in  the  church  to  see 
Ivooz  marry  the  lovely  Princess  of  Spi¬ 
ders.  And  now  they  were  married,  yes, 
indeed.  They  must  be  for  the  preacher 
had  said,  “I  now  pronounce  you  man  and 
wife,”  and  if  he  says  that  one  is  most 
certainly  married. 

If  you  didn't  read  last  month  how  the 
spiders  found  Aladdin’s  lamp  you  know 
now.  Y’es  sir !  that  lamp  could  grant 
them  everything  ! 

Ivooz  built  a  beautiful  house.  It  had 
roses  climbing  about  it  and  was  96  feet 
high.  That  is  quite  big  for  a  spider.  He 


also  has  967,623,214.989  servants.  (They 
live  in  a  big  house  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
away.)  So  now  Mrs.  Spider  had  only 
11  children.  She  built  a  grand  house 
and  they  had  green  flies  every  day.  They 
had  fine  times  and  were  so  happy  I  can't 
really  tell  how  happy  they  were. 

One  day  they  were  all  swimming  in 
their  pool,  including  Kooz.  who  had  come 
for  a  visit,  when  Susie  shouted,  “Help  !” 
’Well  the  spiders  all  rushed  to  save  her. 
But  Susie  was  caught  in  a  whirlpool.  If 
you  don't  know  what  that  is  I'll  tell  you. 
It's  a  body  of  water  that  moves  around 
and  around  in  a  circle.  If  you  get 
caught  in  it  you  can't  get  out  for  it  sucks 
you  down,  down  into  the  water.  Well. 
Susie  was  caught  in  a  whirlpool. 

When  the  spiders  got  to  Susie  she  was 
being  sucked  down  into  the  water.  And 
it  was  not  long  before  it  had  caught  the 
rest  of  the  family.  A  tiny  little  stream 
ran  from  this  pool  to  the  ocean.  Through 
this  pool  they  went.  The  lamp  had  been 
left  at  home  well  guarded  in  an  iron 
room  with  walls  three  feet  thick.  So  you 
see  that  it  could  do  them  no  good  now. 
Down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  they 
sank.  There  were  all  sorts  of  fishes  and 
queer  things.  If  yon  want  to  know  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  fishes  I'll  tell  you. 

There  is  the  goggle-eyed  fish  for  one. 
Another  is  the  yoodle-coup  fish  (which 
is  three  miles  long  not  counting  the  tail). 
Then  there  is  the  sawdust-liead  fish 
with  a  tongue  three  miles  long. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Spider  stood  still. 
Then  she  said,  “We  are  in  the  ocean  !” 

Along  came  a  lovely  mermaid.  She 
picked  them  up  and  cried,  “You  dear 
things !”  She  was  quite  pleased  with 
them.  All  of  a  sudden  she  put  them 
down  and  darted  away. 

“"What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Whizz. 

Mrs.  Spider  said,  “Maybe  the  dinner 
bell  rang.” 

But  this  was  not  true.  Looking  up 
Mrs.  Spider  saw  the  real  reason.  A 
queer  monster  stood  before  her  with  open 
jaws.  Soon  he  would  eat  the  Spider 
family  up.  Smacking  his  lips  he  opened 
his  month. —  (Continued  next  month.)  — 
By  Dorothy  Brodine  (11),  New  York. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  903) 
back  hurt  too  much.  The  outline  of  the 
burn  doesn’t  coincide  with  the  outline  of 
the  suit  and  I  resemble  a  half-baked 
thing. 

July  19.- — Went  to  one  of  the  State 
parks  for  which  Long  Island  ought  to  be 
famous,  there  are  so  many  of  them. 
Walked  around  the  lake  and  picked  a 
few  of  the  big  blueberries  that  are  just 
beginning  to  ripen.  The  best  ones  grew 
in  the  marshes  where  no  one  could  get  to 
them  without  boots.  Did  some  one  say 
that  berries  had  no  sense? 

Saw  something  today  I’ve  never  seen 
before.  All  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
sunfish  had  made  their  nests  in  the  shal¬ 


low  water.  Overhead  a  man  saying 
that  the  male  fish  hollow  out  the  sand 
with  their  tails.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in 
each  of  these  circular  hollows  was  a 
male.  No  matter  how  many  people  came 
to  watch  him  he  would  remain  there.  If 
the  water  was  disturbed  he  would  dart 
away  for  a  moment  but  return  almost 
immediately  to  resume  his  faithful  watch. 
I  wonder  where  the  female  was  all  this 
time?  No  fishing  was  allowed  in  the 
lake  and  perhaps  that  is  why  the  fish 
were  so  confident. 

Ate  supper  at  a  friend's  house.  Had  a 
good  time  discussing  everything  we  could 
think  of  including  mutual  acquaintances 
— gossip,  they  call  it. — “Sooky.” 


July  27. — Was  out  raspberry  picking 
and  I  found  a  good  place  to  pick  where 
there  were  quite  a  lot  of  berries.  So  I 
picked  quietly  away,  when  finally  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  little  squirrel  not  so  far  from  me. 
It  sat  up  and  picked  off  a  berry  from  a 
bush  and  ate  it.  It  looked  so  cute  sitting 


Drawn  by  Charles  Huges  (17), 
New  Jersey 


there  on  its  hind  feet  and  holding  the 
berry  in  its  front  paws  and  nibbling  away 
at  it.  As  soon  as  it  noticed  me  it  ran 
away. 

July  28. — Was  out  picking  raspberries 
again  today  and  also  found  about  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  blackberries.  That  means  raspber¬ 
ries  soon  to  an  end  when  the  blackberries 
start  to  ripen. 

I  enjoyed  “Silver  Asteroid’s”  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  rat.  Here’s  hoping  you  get 
the  rat  next  time  and  without  any  stum¬ 
bles,  bumps  or  falls.  I  see  we  have  an¬ 
other  Barbara  Knowles  on  Our  Page, 
and  she  does  quite  as  well  as  the  other 
Barbara  Knowles  with  her  drawing.  I 
shall  be  looking  forward  to  seeing  some 
more  of  your  drawings,  Barbara. 

July  29. — Just  had  a  rainstorm.  For 
awhile  it  came  down  good  and  plenty, 
and  the  wind  a-blowing  for  all  it  could. 
The  men  who  were  fixing  the  barn  roof 
had  to  hustle  down  in  a  hurry,  their  hats 
flying  off  before  they  got  down  off  the 
ladder.  One  had  a  merry  chase  after  his. 
The  kittens  climbed  the  screen  door  try¬ 
ing  to  get  in  the  house.  But  by  the  time 
everyone  was  in  the  house  and  calmed 
down  the  storm  was  over. — As  ever  “Joy- 
belle.” 


July  19. — Something  happened  today 
which  I'll  never  forget !  Dolly  and  I 
went  for  our  first  soar  in  the  clouds. 
Isn’t  it  fine  to  fly  though?  I  think  after 
that  ride  I'll  turn  aviatrix.  Only  two 
were  allowed  at  a  time  and  Billy  had  to 
wait  for  a  partner.  He  found  one  after 
a  while,  but  she  proved  too  talkative  and 
poor  Billy  lost  most  of  the  views  while 
answering  her  continual  talk.  (She  was 
taking  her  eleventh  ride.) 

Resolve  :  I’m  going  to  try  to  draw  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  of  every  month.  Mother 
always  alarms  me  by  warning  me  of  the 
approach  of  that  day,  but  I  never  seem 
to  get  anything  ready  on  time. 

I  think  Eva  Durant  and  Rose  Ruzieka 
are  wrong  about  Rommie. — “Snook.” 


July  29. — Another  visit  to  the  “tyg 
city,”  when  I  spent  my  hard-earned  cash 
on  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  number  of 
things  I  didn't  need,  but  enjoy  possessing. 
This  evening  we  cooled  off  with  a  swim 
in  the  lake.  Several  of  my  friends  were 
there,  too.  Oh,  the  day  was  most  awful¬ 
ly  hot. 

July  31. — Got  up  early  this  morning, 
that  is,  early  for  me.  Worked  almost 
all  morning  to  the  combined  melodies  of 
washing-machine,  piano  and  the  excited 
war  whoops  of  some  of  my  brother’s 
friends,  who  had  suddenly  decided  they 
were  wild  Indians  attacking  a  prairie 
schooner.  I  think  they  emulated  the  de¬ 
spairing  shrieks  of  their  helpless  victims, 
too.  Anyway,  that's  what  it  sounded. 
The  afternoon  was  comparatively  peace¬ 
ful,  and  so  I  worked  on  my  book.  After 
that  Dick  and  I  talked  about  the  gun 
we’ve  decided  to  buy.  Went  swimming 
this  evening,  and  took  along  a  picnic  sup¬ 
per.  Afterwards,  came  home  and  pound¬ 
ed  out  my  stuff  for  Our  Page  on  the 
typewriter. — “Ariel.” 


July  25. — I  received  a  box  of  salt  wa¬ 
ter  taffy  in  the  mail  today  from  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  I  wish  that  “Rommie,” 
“Caesar  the  Second,”  “Spec”  and  all  the 
rest  of  them  were  here  to  have  some.  As 
a  box  of  salt  water  taffy  is  only  so  big 
we  would  have  to  reach  our  hands  in 
rather  light  so  everybody  could  have  at 
least  one  piece. — “Kentucky  Slim.” 


July  24. — Hello,  diary.  It  was  very 
hot.  Helped  unload  the  wheat.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  give  some  advice.  When  unloading 
grain,  you  should  never  start  to  laugh 
because  if  you  do  you  are  sure  to  get 
some  thistles  in  your  nose.  I  felt  like 
sticking  moth  balls  in  my  nose. 


August  29,  1931 

July  27. — Went  out  in  the  field  to  get 
some  apples.  They  are  quite  ripe  al¬ 
ready.  Looked  very  cloudy.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  helped  unload  the  wheat.  Had  to 
slide  down  on  a  pipe  for  safety.  My  kid 
brother  almost  laughed  himself  to  death 
I  wish  you  diary  writers  wouldn’t  pick 
on  me  so.  Nobody  agrees  with  me  about 
“Rommie”  except  “Smookie,”  my  dog 
How  about  guessing  who’s. — ‘Myste¬ 
rious.” 


j Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (12), 
New  York 


Lucifer 

How  joyfully  he  gambols  upon  the  kitchen 
floor ! 

What  kittenish  affection  he  can  at  times 
display, 

Though  he  trys  to  flirt  with  Lucy — 

That  poor  old  toothless  pussy — 

He  makes  a  jolly  good  companion  through 
a  very  lonesome  day. 

At  night  he  curls  besides  me  when  I  feel 
I’m  getting  sleepy. 

And  purrs  to  beat  the  band,  for  still  he 
cannot  be. 

I  regard  his  cozy  posture  and  the  smooth 
and  snore-like  sounds, 

And  I  think  a  thought  of  envy,  for  a  life 
so  young  and  free. 

— By  Flannelfeet  (14), 

Connecticut. 


Mountain  Viewpoint 

Velvet  lawns  and  flowers  gay. 

Sweet  clover  fields  where  cows  may 
stray ; 

Mountains  on  whose  purple  crest, 

The  bald-headed  eagle  builds  his  nest. 
Milk-curdled  clouds  go  flaunting  by. 

Like  huge  phantoms  of  the  sky ; 

Meadows  rolling  with  breeze. 

Music  made  by  wind-blown  leaves, 
'Winding,  molten  silver  streams; 

Sunlight  parsleyed  on  the  greens ; 

Wooded  hills  and  blossomed  vale. 

Above  the  strutting  sun  doth  sail ; 

In  the  scooped  valley — far  below 
The  iron  hoi’ses  whistles  blow ; 

Nearby  a  scarred  cabin  hides. 

Its  smoke  ascending  to  the  skies; 

In  the  privet  a  song-thrush  sings, 

Its  trilled  notes  like  cut-glass  rings. 
Between  the  space  of  humped-up  hills, 

A  vast  expanse  of  shimmering  water 
spills 

Frothing  from  its  jowled  gap, 

A  roaring  mighty  cataract; 

How  my  heart  in  ecstasy — 

O’er  leaps  the  bubbling  springs  of  glee ! 

— Louis  Schantz  (18),  New  York. 


Dratvn  by  Gladys  MacLeod  (15), 
New  York 


Indian  Pipe 

This  is  a  curious  and  delicate  wood¬ 
land  flower.  Some  call  it  “corpse  plant” 
and  others  call  it  “ice  plant.”  but  the 
most  common  name  is  “Indian  pipe.” 
When  held  on  its  side  it  resembles  a 
pipe.  The  plant  is  small  and  grows  in 
groups  all  over  the  woods.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  how  it  pushes  up  the  dried 
leaves  and  grows  with  the  leaves  resting 
on  it.  The  whole  plant  is  very  delicate 
and  pretty.  When  walking  in  the  woods 
people  step  on  it,  never  noticing  its 
beauty. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Kip 

Kip — what  a  peculiar  name!  Its  origin, 
though,  is  anything  but  peculiar,  for  it  is 
an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  author,  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  had 
a  great  fancy  for  dogs.  My  grandfather 
once  owned  a  dog  of  Kipling’s  and  mine 
is  named  after  that  one. 

Kip  is  not  a  handsome  dog,  but  there 
is  something  in  him  that  touches  the 
heart  of  every  dog  lover.  He  has  a 
white  face,  which  is  wonderfully  orna¬ 


mental  with  whiskers.  Everybody  thinks 
he  is  an  old  dog  because  of  the  whiskers 
but  these  he  has  had  from  his  puppy- 


His  middle  name  must  be  “swim'’  for 
that  is  what  he  does  for  hours  every  day. 
He  has  a  remarkable  lung  capacity  and 
can  stay  under  water,  fetching  stones, 
for  an  almost  unbelievable  extent  of  time. 
He  can  dive  head  first  into  the  water 
and  bring  up  a  stone  from  a  depth  of 
about  three  feet.  For  hours  lie  will  sit 
on  the  shore  and  watch  the  little  fishes 
swimming  past.  He  knows  he  cant 
catch  them. 

He  knows  how  to  sit  up,  how  to  speak 
for  food,  how  to  open  and  close  the  door, 
howT  to  carry  packages  and  other  tricks. 
If  anyone  lights  a  match  Kip  will,  put 
it  right  out.  Doing  this  trick  he  won 
a  first  prize  at  a  dog  show  in  Brooklyn. 
He  loves  to  hunt  and  he  catches  all  sorts 
of  small  animals.  We  have  had  him  for 
six  years  now,  and  regard  him  almost  as 
a  member  of  the  family.  'Whoever  said 
that  the  dog  was  man’s  best  companion 
certainly  was  right. 


Sunset  Fancy 

The  Sunset,  flinging  a  scarf  of  beauty 
across  the  blue  of  the  western  sky,  re¬ 
flecting  its  gleaming  rays  on  the  glinting 
golden  hair  of  a  girl.  Tall  and  straight 
as  the  silvery  birch  at  her  side  was  she, 
the  girl  of  the  purple-gray  eyes,  expres¬ 
sive  eyes,  out  of  which  countless  genera¬ 
tions  looked.  A  flying  gleam  of  the  sun¬ 
set  breaking  through  a  low  hanging  cloud 
made  a  halo  about  her  head  transforming 
her  for  a  moment  into  the  very  goddess 
of  the  forest,  throwing  into  exquisite 
relief  the  wonder  of  the  landscape  sur¬ 
rounding  her. 

Little,  winding  fairy-like  paths  ran 
here  and  there.  They  were  the  haunts 
of  the  forest  folk.  A  sapphire  brook  ran 
its  way  through  the  valley.  Beyond  it 
the  distance  lost  itself  in  purple  woods. 
There  was  a  certain  wild  stillness  about 
it.  The  shadows  deepened  in  the  valley. 
The  mist  of  night  settled  itself  down  over 
the  forest.  One  by  one  the  stars  came 
out.  Suddenly  everything  stirred  to  life. 
The  clear  liquid  notes  of  the  whip-poor- 
will  rang  through  the  night.  The  crickets 
chirped  their  song  to  the  wind. 

Silently  and  mysteriously  through  the 
dim  pale  radiance  of  the  moonlight  her 
beautiful  hair  shining  like  a  flame,  the 
girl  of  the  purple-gray  eyes  turned  and 
disappeared  into  the  heart  of  the  forest. 
— Frances  McCall  (16),  Rhode  Island. 


I  have  read  Our  Page  for  about  half 
a  year,  and  think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
pages  for  boys  and  girls  I  have  ever  read. 
I  live  in  Texas  and  perhaps  you  think 
it  queer  that  I  read  a  paper  so  far  away 
from  my  own  State,  but  I  have  an  uncle 
in  New  Jersey  who  presented  my  father 
with  this  paper  for  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent,  and  it  certainly  is  a  well-enjoyed  one. 

I  am  interested  in  drawing,  painting, 
music  and  poetry.  I  draw,  have  never 
tried  to  paint,  write  words  and  melody  of 
popular  songs,  play  the  piano,  write 
poems,  and  like  to  write  essays,  stories 
and  a  diary.  I  will  start  to  contribute 
as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  get  my  works  in 
suitable  form.  I  live  on  a  small  farm 
covered  with  all  varieties  of  fruit  trees, 
many  grapevines,  and  beehives.  Our  farm 
is  surrounded  by  pine  trees  and  it  surely 
appeals  to  me  greatly.  We  have  chick¬ 
ens,  cows  and  two  cats  and  a  dog.  Will 


send  a  picture  of  myself  and  the  farm 
the  next  time  I  write.  I  want  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  people  all  over  the  United 
States  (boys  and  girls  both).  My  age 
is  17  years. — Gladys  M.  Kuderer,  Texas. 


Prelude 

Hush — it  comes — 

The  twilight  settles  slowly ; 

The  last  bee  hums. 

The  swallow  twitters  lowly 
Under  the  eaves. 

And  in  the  eaves 
A  robin  says  goodnight 
To  light. 

Dusk — the  firefly 
Twinkles  over  tall,  cool  grass. 
Where  by  day  gold  flowers  sway 
The  fairy  lightning  pass. 

Night — the  moon,  round  and  still 
Touches  the  river  and  the  hill 
With  its  whimsical  light. 

Such  is  the  prelude  to  the  night. 

— Eugenia  Powers  (18),  Vermont. 


CONTBIBUTORS’  LIST 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  on  Onr  Page  this  month. 

New  York. — Carl  Prentiss,  Enid  MeClintoek 
(15).  Mena  Martz  (14).  Martha  Johnson  (11), 
Jennie  Cilli,  Lucy  IVeathereup  (14).  Norma  De- 
Laura,  Robert  Piszner  (10).  Virginia  Frederick 

(13) ,  Betty  Vinitti  (15),  Lillian  Maaseh  (19), 
Anna  Holzschuck,  Dorothy  Dingman.  Elizabeth 
Maire.  Ethel  Owens  (9),  Amy  Hutting,  ‘Doro- 
thy  Brodine.  Lawrence  Acton,  Hollis  Everitt 

(14) ,  Lois  Raege,  Eileen  Roth,  Eva  Bennett, 
Teresa  Prinzing  (16),  John  Profook  (9).  Marion 
Riesert  (8),  Kathryn  Kelly  (11),  Marion  Ga- 
latie,  Evelyn  Hiller,  Ethel  Greenway  (14), 
Robert  Uzner  (10),  Anita  Orfaice  (17),  Ger- 
tude  Testrake  (13),  ‘Belle  Dain,  Marie  Rob¬ 
erts  (18).  Bertha  Wilheim.  Betty  Dickinson 

(15) ,  Martha  Twilliger  (14),  Louis  Schantz 
(18),  Ruth  Kneeskern.  Betty  Vinitto,  Helena 
Brown,  Eunice  Sweet  (13).  Helen  Gabrys.  Mable 
Chaffin.  Joseph  Prennis,  John  Butler  (10),  Con¬ 
stance  Yander.  Martha  Carins.  ‘Eleanor  Weaver, 
‘Charlotte  Dolly,  ‘Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  “El- 
speth  Field. 

New  Jersey.- — Eleanor  King,  Mildred  Holme, 
Louise  Helvegal,  Marie  Hettema,  Anna  Engle 
(10).  William  Engle  (8),  Mildred  Rusika  (li), 
Marion  Richardson,  Catherine  McDonald  (15), 
Alice  Chew,  Irene  Hickman  (10),  Clara  Krouse 
(12).  ‘Geraldine  Croes  (17),  Minerva  Garven, 
Helen  Durie  (14),  Charles  Hugs. 

Connecticut.  ■ —  Esther  Collins  (15),  Barbara 
Blakeskee  (14).  Peggy  Duncan  (9),  Carl  Set- 
terly  (9).  Arthur  Donaldson  (12),  Iola  Hall, 
Emily  l’omoski,  Betsey  Leach  (7),  John  De- 
Forest,  Silvio  Bedim  (14),  Weltlia  Scoville  (17). 


What  Are  You ? 

Drawn  by  Myrtle  Duke  (16), 
Delaware 


Pennsylvania. — Prudence  Clark  (16),  Charlotte 
Farmer  (IS),  Margaret  Esslinger  (14),  Edna 
Wyniek.  Robert  Russ  (11),  Edith  Russ  (13), 
Marie  Potten  (11),  Loyed  Potten  (10),  Erma 
Herschey.  Ruth  Thorford. 

Massachusetts.  —  Dorothy  Wright,  Mavis 
Thompson,  Frances  Feldman  (12),  Billie  Town¬ 
send  (14).  Beryle  Wilbur  (12). 

Ohio. — Gladys  Campbell  (14),  Eleanor  Gor- 
shucli  (15),  ‘Jane  Goddard  (10).  Milo  Scott  (17). 

Rhode  Island.  —  Frances  McCall  (16),  Doris 
Biergtor.  Judith  Holliday  (13),  Yomne  Din- 
woods  (16). 

Vermont. — Bertha  Holmes,  Gladys  Paddorek, 
‘Eugenia  Powers  (17). 

New  Hampshire. — Anna  Flanders  (12),  Doris 
Leach. 

Maryland. — Preston  Fuller  (8). 

Delaware,  — •  Myrtle  Duke  (16),  Margaret 
Cooper. 

Maine. — Dorothy  Parkhurst  (10). 

Illinois. — Mary  Entwistle.  Lois  Kutz. 

Wisconsin. — Clarice  Gilbert. 

Florida.- — Ethel  Fagan  (16). 

Iowa. — Patricia  Hall. 

Texas. — Gladys  Kuderer  (17). 

AVest  Virginia. — Clark  Allender  (17),  Thomas 
Allender  (16). 

Kentucky. — AVilliam  AA’ilkins. 

Nebraska. — Frances  Spindler  (15),  Rose  Spin- 
dler  (19). 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
or  appearing  on  Our  Page  should  be  mailed  to 
this  office  in  care  of  Iva  Unger.  Seal  and 
stamp  envelope  as  usual,  addressing  with  name 
and  State.  Several  letters  may  be  sent  under 
the  same  heading  to  save  postage. 

Esther  AA’illis  (12),  New  York;  Catherine 
Maaseh,  Long  Island:  Bertha  Holmes.  Vermont; 
Lowreneine  Clark  (13),  Long  Island:  Barbara 
Blakeeslee  (14):  Patricia  Hall.  Iowa;  Gladys 
Kuderer  (17).  Texas;  Clark  Krause.  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Lucy  AVeatherup  (14),  New  York;  Peggy 
Duncan  (9),  Connecticut;  Marie  Potter  (11), 
Pennsylvania;  Lloyd  Potter  (10),  Pennsylvania; 
Alary  Dicanzio  (12), 


Teeter  Rockers. — The  Parson  Avas  be¬ 
ing  shown  through  a  house  full  of  won- 
derful  antiques  the  other  day,  and  he 
came  upon  a  rocker  the  like  of  which  he 
had  never  seen — a  teeter  rocker.  On  this 
rocker  the  rockers  Avere  almost  flat  — 
neither  end  lifting  more  than  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  floor.  As  the  Parson 
writes  this  he  is  sitting  in  a  rocking- 
chair.  For  many  years  he  has  ground 
out  Avhat  fetv  ideas  he  ever  produced 
from  a  rocking-chair.  When  he  was  at 
the  divinity  school  his  rocker  used  to 
creep  about  the  floor  till  he  put  in  a  big 
screw-eye  and  tied  a  rope  to  the  chair. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  boy's  club  gave  him  a 
rocker  and  he  got  up  sermons  in  this 
chair  for  very  many  years,  till  it  was 
used  on  the  porch  and  the  one  rocker  got 
broken,  and  the  glue  was  gone,  and  it 
was  headed  for  the  kindling  pile.  But  the 
Parson  had  much  sentiment  about  that 
chair  and  went  at  it  the  other  day  and 
fitted  on  some  good  rockers  he  had  saved, 
and  then  painted  it  the  color  of  the  green 
on  the  house — light  green — having  found 
some  of  the  paint  that  was  left.  It  is 
noAv  good  for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime. 

Great  Horn  Spoon. — It  is  easy  to  say 
“By  the  great  horn  spoon.”  But  where 
is  the  spoon?  That’s  the  point.  Hoav- 
ever,  the  other  day  the  Parson  saAv  the 
spoon.  It  is  made  out  of  a  great  horn 
and  was  used  in  the  olden  times  for  fill¬ 
ing  the  soap  dish  by  the  sink  with  more 
soft  soap.  It  shoAved  the  usage  of  many 
years  for  that  purpose.  In  these  days 
people  give  you  soft  soap  by  the  bucket¬ 
ful,  but  in  those  days  the  soap  was  made 
available  in  the  most  approved  manner. 
By  the  way,  did  you  ever  notice  an  angu¬ 
lar  hook  right  in  the  middle  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  many  of  these  old  houses.  To  hang 
the  lamp  on?  Oh,  no.  They  had  no 
lamps  then.  Guess  again  and  then  give 
up.  These  hooks  Avere  to  tie  the  babies 
to — the  creeping  infants  having  a  rope 
about  the  waist  under  the  shoulder — and 
was  to  keep  them  from  craAvling  too  near 
the  fire  in  the  fireplace.  A  Avooden  pulley 
Avas  hung  directly  onto  this  hook  through 
which  the  rope  from  the  baby  ran.  Thus 
the  length  could  be  adjusted.  There  Avas 
another  arrangement  I  saAV  the  other  day 
that  might  be  of  use  to  some  one.  A 
screen  before  a  fireplace  is  all  right,  but 
takes  up  so  much  room  when  you  Avant 
to  place  it  one  side.  In  fact,  most  often 
there  is  positively  no  place  to  put- it  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Avay.  In  this  house  strips  of 
chains,  fine  chains,  had  been  hung  close 
together  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and 
Avhen  in  no  danger  of  sparks  or  when 
kindling  the  fire  you  push  them  back 
from  the  middle  and  hook  each  half  back 
with  another  chain — just  like  you  would 
curtains  to  a  Avindow.  This  kind  of  chain 
has  a  name,  but  the  Parson  has  forgotten 
it.  It  is,  lioAvever,  just  like  the  little 
chains  that  come  on  boys’  jackknives.  It 
can  be  fonnd  in  hardware  stores. 

Who  Knows. — DoAvn  in  one  of  the 
Parson’s  churches  there  is  a  chair  that 
seems  to  baffle  the  wisest.  It  Avas  in  the 
vestibule  about  Avhere  the  sexton  or  bell¬ 
ringer  might  want  to  sit.  The  seat  is  cut 
way  in  so  that  it  is  only  about  half  as 
deep  as  most  chairs.  Instead  of  a  seat 
about  16  inches  deep  it  is  only  about 
half  that.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
it  is  a  chair  for  the  one  Avaiting  on  the 
table  to  sit  in  so  that  he  might  stand  up 
to  do  the  carving  without  moving  his 
chair  back,  and  sit  down  again  without 
having  to  pull  up  his  chair.  But  odder 
than  this  is  the  fact  that  this  chair  has 
five  legs — one  sticking  out  in  back  and 
about  three  inches  shorter  than  the  other 
four.  When  you  tip  back  in  this  chair 
this  leg  lets  you  go  only  so  far.  Did 
anyone  ever  see  a  chair  like  this  or  knows 
what  it  is  made  this  Avay  for?  The  Par¬ 
son  will  try  to  get  a  picture  of  it  some 
time. 

Quite  a  Trip. — Yes,  George  is  at  home 
from  Minnesota,  and  his  car  stands  out 
here  on  the  laAvn  Avith  “Minn”  markers. 
A  friend  and  roommate  came  with  him, 
which  made  the  trip  much  pleasanter. 
Pie  left  on  a  Monday  morning  and 
reached  here  about  four  o’clock  Wednes¬ 
day — 1,565  miles.  It  xvas  quite  a  run. 
He  ate  breakfast  in  Minnesota,  dinner  in 
IoAva,  supper  in  Illinois  and  slept  in 
Ohio.  Before  sleeping,  however,  they 
had  covered  650  miles.  They  AA^ent  the 
Avhole  length  of  Pennsylvania  by  moon¬ 
light  and  George  cannot  say  enough 
about  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  that 
whole  section.  Though  terrifically  hot, 
the  neAV  Ford  never  attempted  boiling  at 
all  or  drank  over  a  pint  of  Avater.  George 
is  substituting  on  the  mail  route  here 
noAv  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  Avill  re¬ 
turn  West  again  the  last  of  the  month. 
The  Parson  would  like  to  go  out  with 
him  and  visit  again  his  friends  out  in 
South  Dakota,  and  also  talk  to  the  boys 
in  George’s  school.  He  Avill  plan  to  do 
this  another  year  if  George  again  goes 
back  as  he  hoav  plans  to.  The  Parson 
has  promised  to  speak  for  a  Grange  up 
in  Massachusetts  on  September  3,  so  he 
could  not  go  now.  The  first  Sunday  in 
September  is  rally  day  in  our  school,  too. 

If  Only  Moke. — Yes,  if  Ave  only  had 
more  of  the  spirit  of  this  fellow  xvho  has 
come  back  with  George  the  Parson  thinks 
there  would  not  be  as  many  empty 
churches.  He  is  a  native  of  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  has  known  and  experienced 
many  of  the  adventures  of  the  West.  One 


night  in  midwinter  he  saw  signs  of 
quite  a  fire  some  Avay  from  town.  On  in¬ 
quiry  he  found  it  Avas  a  big  fire  built  by 
tramps  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  warm  dur¬ 
ing  a  bitter  cold  night.  This  young  man 
went  over  to  his  church — an  Episcopal 
church — and  first  of  all  built  up  a  big 
fire  in  the  stove.  Then  he  Avent  and  bor- 
roAved  an  auto  from  a  friend  and  headed 
down  tOAvard  the  fire  of  brush  and  waste 
wood.  There  he  found  12  hoboes.  He 
took  them  all  in  the  car  and  brought 
them  to  the  church,  got  out  the  church 
cushions  and  made  them  as  comfortable 
as  he  could.  He  apportioned  fire  build¬ 
ers  for  the  different  hours  of  the  night, 
and  to  the  most  hard-boiled  looking  speci¬ 
men  in  the  lot  he  said,  “Noav  there  are 
many  valuable  things  in  this  church,  but 
I  trust  these  men  not  to  touch  them.  I 
am  putting  you  in  charge  here  to  look 
after  everything.”  With  plenty  of  wood 
beside  the  big  box  stove  he  left  them.  In 
the  morning  he  scurried  about  toAvn,  got 
bread,  some  soup  bones  and  a  big  kettle, 
and  on  that  church  stove  he  made  a 
mighty  steAV  and  gave  them  all  what 
might  be  called  a  back-log  start  for  the 
day.  He  had  to  fumigate  out  the  church, 
and  kept  the  AvindoAVS  up  all  the  rest  of 
the  Aveek.  But  nothing  had  been  harmed. 
Some  months  after  that  this  minister 
got  a  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
minister  of  the  church  “that  looked  so 
and  so  from  the  outside  and  inside.”  The 
writer  didn’t  know  the  minister’s  name 
or  name  of  the  church.  But  he  got  the 
letter  to  him.  The  letter  read :  “I  am 
the  toughest-looking  guy  that  you  put  in 
charge  of  the  bunch  that  cold  night  last 
Winter.  Use  this  check  about  the  church 
in  any  way  you  see  fit.”  There  Avas  no 
name  signed,  no  letter  of  appreciation 
could  be  returned.  The  check  Avas  for 
$75. 

Fixing  Up.  —  Mrs.  Parson’s  kitchen 
has  certainly  needed  fixing  up  for  a  long 
time.  It  has  just  run  on  and  run  on  till 
it  got  to  be  quite  unbearable.  So  Closson 
this  Summer  has  been  doing  quite  a  job 
there,  as  he  could  get  the  time.  After 
washing  the  ceiling,  it  got  two  coats  of 
a  light  cream  color,  considering  Avhat  Ave 
painted  the  sides.  If  we  did  this  again 
the  color  xvould  probably  be  a  very  light 
yellow.  Then  the  sides  got  a  yelloAV.  The 
can  said  yelloAV  and  we  mixed  Avith  equal 
parts  of  light  gray.  This  made  a  yellow 
that  just  suited.  The  trimming,  the 
woodwork,  is  jade  green.  The  shelves 
Avere  yelloAV  with  the  green  edge.  You 
don’t  want  too  much  of  such  a  strong 
green.  The  kitchen  is  very  long  and  not 
so  Avide,  and  through  this  is  a  six-foot 
strip  of  linoleum,  cemented  doAvn.  What 
floor  is  left  around  the  edge  is  painted  a 
light  gray  with  a  dash  of  green  in  it 
which  gives  it  a  better  shade.  The  lino¬ 
leum  is  a  small-square  pattern  and  the 
colors  of  the  squares  sort  of  mottled  and 
all  colors  you  can  imagine.  Probably  no 
one  has  any  idea  of  hoAV  this  kitchen 
looks  from  this  description — the  Parson 
certainly  rvouldn’t  have  himself.  This 
combination  is  rather  striking  and  when 
people  first  see  it  they  are  not  crazy  with 
admiration,  but  Mrs.  Parson  likes  it 
more  and  more,  and  Ave  all  do. 

That  Mexican  Bean  Beetle. — Yes, 
for  the  first  time  the  Mexican  bean  bee¬ 
tle  lias  hit  our  beans  in  a  small  way.  In 
the  little  garden  here  by  the  house,  they 
ate  up  the  leaves  of  nearly  a  i*oav,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  hurt  the  bean  pods  or 
beans  much.  Some  claim  by  knocking 
them  off  and  fighting  them  with  a  hoe 
you  can  do  a  good  deal.  The  Parson  has 
seen  none  of  them  over  in  the  big  field. 
I  have  a  lot  of  beans  this  year,  and  they 
will  help  more  than  one  family  through 
the  Winter.  But  this  beetle  could  be  a 
terrible  thing  if  it  gets  thicker.  Some¬ 
thing  got  on  the  willoAvs  out  here  by  the 
pool  back  of  the  house  and  nearly  cleaned 
off  the  leaves.  A  couple  of  doses  of  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  discouraged  them  some.  Con¬ 
necticut  needs  rain  badly  now,  and  our 
corn  is  curled  up  this  afternoon.  There 
has  been  no  blight  on  the  potatoes.  It 
looks  like  a  good  crop,  and  probably  the 
price,  Avay  below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Turnips. — The  Parson’s  turnips 
look  good  if  they  could  ever  get  some 
rain.  The  aphis  did  not  seem  to  get 
them,  and  he  learns  if  they  are  soAvn  at 
the  right  time,  about  August  1,  they  will 
not  havre  any.  Did  you  ever  hear  Avhat 
the  old  fellow  said  when  they  asked  him 
how  thick  to_  sow  turnip  seed?  “I  take 
one  pinch  of  seed  betAA^een  the  tips  of 
three  fingers  and  walk  just  as  fast  as  I 
can  and  swing  my  hand  just  as  fast  as  I 
can  and  I  never  let  one  single  seed  get 
away,  and  then  they  are  too  thick.”  And 
Avhat  may  have  been  the  tightest  man 
that  ever  lived  round  here  is  said  to  have 
driven  six  miles  to  get  one  pound  of 
sugar — he  never  bought  but  a  pound  at  a 
time.  When  he  got  there  he  found  that 
sugar  had  gone  up  a  cent  but  over  in 
the  next  toAvn  it  Avas  still  the  old  price, 
so  he  droA?e  over  four  miles  each  AATay 
and  bought  the  pound  over  there. 


“Speaking  of  animals  remembering,” 
said  the  tall,  elderly  man,  “when  I  ivas  a 
boy  I  once  gave  a  circus  elephant  a  stick 
of  striped  candy.”  “Well?”  “After  that, 
whenever  that  circus  was  to  parade  in 
the  toAvn,  the  barbers  had  to  take  in  their 
striped  poles.” — Boston  Transcript. 


Drawn  ly  Elspeth  FieU  (12),  New  Yorh 
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|  PUBLISHER’S  DESK  jj 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  wo 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

Some  months  ago,  in  a  little  household 
magazine  sent  me,  I  noticed  several  prize 
offers.  One  was  for  name  for  coffee,  one 
for  a  letter  describing  your  favorite  song, 
various  other  things,  with  no  strings  at¬ 
tached  in  the  offer,  and  all  of  them 
sounding  like  “straight  goods.”  I  “bit” 
on  several  of  these  offers.  To  my  dis¬ 
gust,  return  mail  brought  me  circular  let¬ 
ters  purporting  to  be  personal,  stating 
that  my  letter,  or  suggestion,  or  article, 
was  so  good  that  the  judges  had  set  it 
aside  on  the  list  from  which  the  prize¬ 
winners  were  to  be  selected,  but  that,  if 
I  wished  to  double  the  award,  I  might  do 
so  by  sending  in  so  many  subscriptions  to 
their  paper!  I  knew  then  it  was  simply 
a  swindling  scheme,  so  slick  that  it  prob¬ 
ably  could  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  law 
and  get  by  with  it.  I  enclose  some  of 
the  “dope  sheets.”  There  is  no  use  in 
saying  that  the  unfairness  of  making 
such  an  appeal  as  they  do  to  the  need 
or  ambition  of  people  who  enter  the  con¬ 
test  in  an  effort  to  make  a  few  dollars  is 
cruel  in  the  extreme.  The  contestant  is 
robbed  of  his  dollar,  and  the  prize  is,  I 
believe,  never  awarded.  I  made  a  test 
case  of  the  first  one,  knowing  I  was 
throwing  away  the  dollar,  but  willing  to 
do  it,  if  I  could  aid  in  breaking  up  the 
proceeding.  They  wrote  that  the  prizes 
would  be  awarded  on  a  certain  date.  A 
week  later  I  sent  stamped  envelope  ask¬ 
ing  for  date  of  publication  of  winners, 
but  received  no  reply.  I  see  no  list  of 
winners  in  the  magazine,  and  I  feel  jus¬ 
tified  in  assuming  that  no  prizes  are 
given.  _  , 

If  you  can  do  anything  about  this,  I 
wish  Vou  would.  Evidently  they  find  it 
profitable,  for  it  is  kept  up  month  after 
month,  and  I  am  anxious,  if  it  is  possi¬ 
ble.  to  have  the  scheme  exposed  and  the 
public  saved  from  further  fleecing.  When 
I  sent  in  the  dollar  covering  the  neces¬ 
sary  (?)  subscriptions  I  told  them  that 
I  voluntarily  assumed  the  risk,  and  that, 
if  some  honest  contestants  did  not  win 
those  prizes,  I  was  going  to  turn  the 
thing  over  to  you.  I  suppose,  however, 
the  suckers  are  simply  herded  together, 
and  no  private  letter  stands  a  chance  of 
being  read.  I’m  disgusted  that  this  pub¬ 
lisher  should  lend  his  name  to  such  a 
scheme.  M-  A>  D* 

Virginia. 

Some  of  these  schemes  are  so  innocent 
on  the  face  of  them  it  is  not  surprising 
that  an  intelligent  person  like  our  corre¬ 
spondent  should  “bite”  the  first  time,  but 
it  does  seem  strange  that,  when  the  fake 
is  revealed,  many  people  make  “dupes” 
of  themselves  by  following  up  so  trans¬ 
parent  a  trick.  The  periodical  publishing 
business  which  should  be  a  model  for 
business  ethics,  in  many  conspicuous  in¬ 
stances,  resorted  to  the  lowest  form  of 
deceit  and  trickery  to  gather  small 
change  from  inexperienced  people.  It 
will  continue  just  as  long  as  enough 
“suckers”  are  found  to  make  such 
schemes  profitable.  The  schemes  inevita¬ 
bly  fail,  but  they  are  continually  revived 
in  a  new  dress. 

We  would  like  to  know  your  opinion 
of  Benjamin  Baker  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y„  stockbrokers,  who  have  several 
branch  offices,  one  in  Cortland,  N.  V., 
and  another  just  recently  established  in 
New  York  City.  The  agent  from  Cort¬ 
land  called  at  my  house  a  number  ot 
times,  soliciting  an  investment.  lie  shows 
stock  and  bonds  at  O1/^  to  8  per  cent  that 
he  has  invested  in,  and  also  some  ot  my 
friends  and  neighbors.  Would  it  be  sate 
or  advisable  to  draw  money  from  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank  which  pays  4  per  cent  to  in¬ 
vest  in  these  bonds?  A  safe  investment 
in  my  case  is  absolutely  necessary. 

New  York.  E.  K.  I.. 

Brokers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  rated  in  the 
preference  records,  and  their  responsi¬ 
bility  is  not  of  enough  importance  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  expense  of  an  investigation  be¬ 
cause  they  merely  sell  you  the  certificate 
as  it  is,  and  if  it  should  lose  in  value  or 
become  worthless  you  would  have  no 
claim  on  the  broker.  Investments  prom¬ 
ising  6%  to  8  per  cent  income  must  be 
classed  as  speculative,  and  from  your  re¬ 
quirements  would  not  suit  your  purposes. 
Stocks  paying  6%  per  cent  today  are,  to 
say  the  least,  rare.  High-class  safe  in¬ 
vestment  bonds  pay  less  than  4  per  cent 
interest.  United  States  and  municipal 
bonds  pay  less.  Savings  banks  which  are 
able  to  place  money  on  real  estate  mort¬ 
gage  at  5  to  6  per  cent  because  they  tie 
the  money  up  for  a  term  of  years,  yet 
pay  4  per  cent  and  a  few  are  so  situated 
as  to  yet  pay  4%  per  cent.  This  is  not 
a  time  to  stake  risks  with  speculative  in¬ 
vestments.  Be  particularly  cautious, 
when  big  returns  are  promised.  The 
truth  is  no  farmer  or  business  man  can 


safely  invest  in  paper  certificates  repre¬ 
senting  shares  or  bond  obligations  of  cor¬ 
porations.  They  are  subject  to  con¬ 
tinuous  change,  and  require  constant  at¬ 
tention  and  information  and  experience 
beyond  the  reach  of  anyone  but  experts. 

There  has  been  a  man  around  here  sell¬ 
ing  gold  stock  in  the  Basin  Montana, 
Limited,  Company,  Butte,  Mont.  He  of¬ 
fers  it  for  $2  a  share  and  one  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  offers  to  buy  it  back  in  six  months 
at  $3  a  share.  I  have  not  bought  any 
stock  and  do  not  intend  to  do  so,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  about  them.  c.  L. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  find  this  company  listed  or 
rated  in  any  of  the  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  which  means  that  the  stock  has  no 
known  market  value.  Of  course  if  it  had 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  send  men 
to  country  places  to  peddle  it  at  $2  a 
share.  The  offer  of  a  director  to  buy  it 
back  in  six  months  at  $3  a  share  does 
not  appeal  to  us.  To  buy  safely  on  this 
assurance,  you  would  first  want  to  know 
that  this  director  has  property  to  make 
him  financially  able  to  keep  the  promise. 
Second,  you  would  need  to  make  sure 
that  he  would  be  good  for  the  contract 
six  months  later.  Third,  you  would  need 
to  have  a  contract  in  writing  to  prove 
that  you  relied  on  his  representations 
when  you  bought  the  stock,  and  further 
that  he  received  a  consideration  for  his 
promise.  Then  if  he  refused  to  buy  your 
only  recourse  would  be  to  a  lawsuit  to 
enforce  the  contract,  arid  before  you 
could  start  the  suit  you  would  be  obliged 
to  locate  him  and  serve  him  with  a  sum¬ 
mons.  If  this  director  has  financial 
worth  to  justify  an  investment  on  his 
promise,  he  could  buy  the  stock  himself 
and  save  50  per  cent  profit  in  six  months, 
and  he  would  besides  save  the  expense 
of  salesmen.  It  is  always  up  to  a  sales¬ 
man  to  show  the  value  of  his  goods. 
Since  neither  the  stock  nor  its  value  are 
on  record,  it  will  be  well  to  demand  to 
be  shown  verified  statements  of  profit 
and  loss,  and  schedules  of  assets  and 
liabilities  before  parting  with  any  money 
for  “gold”  stock,  whatever  that  term 
might  mean.  Then  if  anyone  would  like 
us  to  do  so  we  will  verify  the  state¬ 
ments. 

If  I  buy  a  farm  for  the  taxes,  when  do 
I  get  the  deed  and  how?  Is  a  tax  deed 
a  good  deed?  J.  k. 

New  York. 

Within  one  year  anyone  with  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  property  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  for  taxes  may  redeem  it  by  paying 
back  the  sale  price  plus  10  per  cent. 
There  are  some  technical  requirements  in 
the  way  of  notices.  The  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  or  State  Controller  furnishes  in¬ 
struction  with  reference  to  them.  When 
these  notices  are  made  the  State  issues 
a  deed  giving  the  purchaser  title  to  the 
property.  There  are  certain  technical 
conditions  that  would  affect  the  deed  and 
title  for  a  time  after  the  deed  was  is¬ 
sued,  but  the  buyer  is  protected  in  the 
law  during  this  period  so  that  the  amount 
paid  would  be  recovered,  and  after  an¬ 
other  period  of  two  years,  the  redemp¬ 
tion  privilege  would  no  longer  exist. 

We  are  offered  an  electric  device  to  at¬ 
tach  to  a  cold-water  faucet  to  heat  water. 
The  price  is  $3.75.  It  is  claimed  that  it 
makes  water  steaming  hot  instantly.  Do 
you  think  it  would  do  as  claimed?  It 
sounds  too  good  to  be  true.  s.  u.  K. 

Ohio. 

We  have  not  had  opportunity  to  test 
this  device,  but  “steaming  hot  Avater  in¬ 
stantly”  from  a  cold  Avater  faucet  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  limit  of  our  credulity.  Our  in¬ 
formation  is  that  the  device  is  not  prac¬ 
tical. 

I  am  one  of  three  executors  of  my 
mother’s  Avill.  The  estate  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  settled,  but  there  are  two  items  to 
Avhich  I  object.  In  one  case  an  interest 
charge  has  been  alloAved  to  which  I  can¬ 
not  consent.  In  the  other  a  legacy  for 
a  minor  child  is  held  in  a  local  bank 
Avhere  it  receives  practically  no  interest. 
The  guardian  clerk  of  the  surrogate’s  court 
has  advised,  as  I  request,  that  this  legacy 
be  deposited  in  a  savings  bank  at  4  per 
cent  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  child. 
But  I  can  make  no  headAvay.  Chin  you 
help  me?  m.  w. 

Connecticut. 

The  surrogate’s  court  has  the  final  say 
on  all  legal  matters  pertaining  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  an  estate  under  a  will.  When 
differences  arise  betAveen  executors  which 
they  cannot  settle  among  themselves  an 
application  may  be  made  to  the  surro¬ 
gate  for  an  order  to  direct  performance. 


Administration  of  Estate 

Husband  and  Avife  OAvn  a  property 
jointly.  The  Avife  dies  first.  At  the  death 
of  the  husband  (1930)  the  heirs  of  the 
husband  (mother  and  sisters)  take  pos¬ 
session  of  property,  including  personal 
property,  and  are  hoav  selling  it  on  con¬ 
tract  Avithout  having  an  administrator 
appointed.  The  parents  of  the  Avife  paid 
one  or  more  hospital  bills  for  each  of  the 
deceased,  during  their  life-time,  but  Avere 
not  even  consulted  by  the  husband’s  heirs 
after  his  death.  They  had  no  children. 
IIow  can  the  wife's  parents  be  repaid? 
How  about  the  personal  property?  Can 
the  property  be  sold  Avithout  consulting 
the  wife’s  heirs?  j.  R. 

Ncav  York. 

The  real  property  descended  to  the  hus¬ 
band  at  the  death  of  the  Avife.  We  have 
no  knoAvledge  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
personal  property.  If  the  Avife  left  per¬ 
sonal  property  which  AA'as  not  adminis¬ 
tered  you  have  a  right  to  apply  for  an 
administration  of  her  estate.  N.  T. 


Property  Tied  Up  By  Will 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  possess  a  joint  deed 
to  a  farm.  Their  son-in-law  B,  holds  a 
mortgage  against  that  farm.  Mrs.  A 
makes  a  Avill  and  Avills  the  use  of  her 
property  to  her  daughter  Mrs.  B  and 
as  much  of  the  principal  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  daughter’s  need  or  support. 
At  the  death  of  Mrs.  A  the  use  of  the 
property  is  Avilled  to  Mr.  B  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B  have  no  children)  and  what¬ 
ever  money  is  left  at  Mr.  B’s  death  is 
Avilled  to  a  certain  church  fund.  If  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B  outlive  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A, 
could  they  sell  this  farm  if  they  Avished, 
and  could  they  sell  and  use  valuable 
timber  trees,  which  are  on  the  farm? 

NeAv  York.  n.  s. 

From  your  question  it  would  appear 
that  the  real  property  went  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B  during  their  respective  lives 
and  that  neither  of  them  can  give  title 
during  their  lifetime.  We  Avould  suggest 
a  neAv  Avill  giving  somebody  a  right  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  property  if  they  desired  to 
do  so.  n.  T. 


Crops  After  Mortgage  Sale 

I  am  on  a  farm  and  work  it  on  shares. 
It  has  been  foreclosed  and  is  to  be  sold 
August  15.  I  have  in  all  the  crops.  If 
it  is  sold,  do  I  lose  my  share  of  crops? 

N.  M. 

If  the  mortgage  is  foreclosed  and  you 
are  obliged  to  move  you  have  to  lose  Avhat 
you  have  planted  on  the  property.  N.  T. 


Profit  from  High 
Interest  Plus  Safety 


FREE  Booklet  h 
Gives  Full  Details  jp 

No  matter  where  you  live  you 
can  take  advantage  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  interest  rate  paid  by  this 
Bank — 4%  compounded  quar¬ 
terly. 

This  is  a  Mutual  Savings 
Bank.  All  net  earnings  are 
paid  to  its  depositors  in  the 
form  of  interest  dividends  after 
operating  expenses  have  been 
paid  and  a  percenlage  of  in¬ 
come  added  to  the  reserve 
fund.  No  mutual  savings  bank  in 
New  York  State  has  ever  failed. 

Send  the  coupon  for  FREE 
Booklet  telling  how  you  can  se¬ 
cure  high  interest  with  unques¬ 
tioned  safety  of  your  cavings. 

&L  INTEREST  COIR- 
/ 0  POUNDED  QU/IRTERLV 

Albany  County 
Savings  Bank 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sign  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Now 

ALBANY  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
Albany,  N.  Y.  rny-4 

Please  send  your  FREE  Booklet 

Name . 

Address  . . . . 


Town . State 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 

91  years  old— 

and  growing  better  every  year 

THE  GREAT 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

and  Agricultural  Exposition 

Syracuse— Sept.  7  th  to  1 2th 

6— BIG  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS-6 
The  Finest  Show  in  Eastern  U.S.A.! 

Every  Department  Special  Programs 
Complete.  Every  Day. 


World’s  Best 
Cattle  Shown 
Under  Finest  Auspices. 


Greatest 
Poultry  Show 
in  Country. 


Banner 
Entries  in 
All  Classes. 


—  Magnificent  Grange  Exhibits  — 

SEE— the  Daniel  P.  Witter  Agricultural  Museum— 

The  largest  and  most  interesting  collection  of  century- 
old  farm  machinery  in  the  State. 

SEE— the  famous  Indian  Village- 

Peopled  and  constructed  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Five  Nations. 


Great  Institution 
Exhibits! 


Working  Demonstrations  of 
Newest  Farm  Machinery! 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Exhibits 
in  their  own  building.) 

Running  Horse  Races  —  Genuine  Wild  Western  Rodeo 
Clean,  Bright  Midway  -  -  -  Fireworks  Every  Evening 

Tourist  Camp  on  Fairgrounds. 

Unlimited  Free  Parking. 

Special  Rates  on  all  Railroads. 

A  Million  Dollar  Show  for  SOc! 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

A  small  Grange  located  in  a  country 
town  near  Worcester,  Mass.,  Holden  No. 
78,  has  on  its  membership  roll  10  mem¬ 
bers  in  one  family,  ..11  of  whom  are  past 
masters  of  a  Grange.  They  include  the 
father,  mother,  two  sons,  two  sons-in-law 
and  four  grandsons.  Of  the  ten,  eight 
are  members  of  Holden  and  the  other 
two  of  nearby  Granges.  The  family  re¬ 
cently  held  a  birthday  party  for  the 
bead  of  the  family  in  honor  of  his  90th 
natal  day  in  the  town  hall  at  Holden. 

Three "  of  the  State  Masters  of  New 
England  have  been  or  are  now  members 
of  the  state  legislature.  Arthur  A.  Sher¬ 
man,  the  new  State  Master  of  Rhode 
Island,  has  served  in  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  of  his  State.  State  Mas¬ 
ter  John  A.  Hammond,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  has  served  in  both  houses  and  his 
wife  is  now  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
of  New  Hampshire.  State  Master  Harry 
B.  Crawford  of  Maine  has  been  a  prom¬ 
inent  member  of  the  legislature  of  the 
Pine  Tree  State.  James  C.  Farmer,  lec¬ 
turer  of  the  National  Grange,  is  also  a 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Senate.  He  previously  served  as  master 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Grange,  from  1920 
to  192S. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Armstrong  of 
Michigan,  who  are  serving  as  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  National  Letter  Carriers’ 
Asociation  and  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary 
thereto,  are  also  assistant  stewards  of 
the  Michigan  State  Grange.  Their 
home  is  in  the  town  of  Nile,  Berrien 
County.  Inasmuch  as  rural  free  mail 
delivery  was  the  child  of  the  Grange,  it 
is  very  fitting  that  the  national  associa¬ 
tions  of  letter  carriers  should  be  heaejed 
by  members  of  the  Grange.  It  was  a 
long,  hard  fight  to  secure  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  great  boon  to  the  rural 
communities,  but  the  persistence  of  the 
Grange  finally  won  the  struggle. 

Rural  mail  delivery  is  but  one  of  many 
blessings  that  the  Grange  has  brought  to 
the  people  of  the  farms  through  the  power 
of  organized  effort.  Other  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Grange  have  been  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  agriculture  by  having  a  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  President’s  Cabinet  at 
Washington,  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  the  public  schools,  the  establishment 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  the 
founding  cf  postal  savings  banks,  the 
passage  of  the  oleomargarine  law,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  experimental  stations  in 
many  of  the  States,  and  some  of  the 
largest  farm  co-operatives  owe  their  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  work  of  the  Grange. 

National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  was 
the  speaker  at  two  of  the  Northern  New 
York  fairs  on  Thursday,  Aug.  20,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Gouverneur  Fair  in  the 
forenoon  and  hustling  over  into,  the  near¬ 
by  county  of  Oswesro  and  speaking  before 
the  Sandy  Creek  Fair  in  the  afternoon. 
Master  Taber  has  occupied  the  position 
of  head  of  the  National  Grange  since 
1923.  But  three  National  Grange  mas¬ 
ters  have  held  this  high  position  as  long. 
.T.  H.  Brigham  of  Ohio  served  from  1SS8 
to  1S97,  Aaron  Jones  of  Indiana  served 
from  1S97  to  1905  and  Oliver  Wilson  of 
Illinois  held  the  master-ship  from  1911 
to  1919.  Master  Taber  is  the  thirteenth 
National  Grange  Master.  The  others 
have  been :  William  Saunders  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  D.  W.  Adams  of  Iowa ; 
,T.  T.  Jones  of  Arkansas ;  S.  E.  Adams  of 
Minnesota  ;  J.  J.  Woodman  of  Michigan  ; 
Putnam  Darden  of  Mississippi ;  James 
Draper  of  Massachusetts ;  J.  H.  Brig¬ 
ham  of  Ohio ;  Aaron  Jones  of  Indiana  ; 
Nahum  J.  Bachelder  of  New  Hampshire; 
Oliver  Wilson  of  Illinois;  Sherman  J. 
Lowell  of  New  York. 


A  compositor,  out  of  work,  secured  a 
job  as  waiter.  One  of  his  first  customers, 
whom  he  served  with  soup,  called  him 
back  and  said  :  “Waiter,  there’s  a  button 
in  this  soup.”  “Very  sorry,  sir,”  Replied 
the  waiter.  “Printer’s  error — should  be 
mutton.” — Irish  Independent. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — About  September  15  a  mother  and 
daughter  or  two  sisters  to  do  all  the  work. 
Including  laundry  for  a  family  of  5  in  the 
country.  30  miles  from  New  York;  pleasant 
working  conditions,  all  conveniences;  must  be 
reliable,  good  cook  and  capable:  Protestant  pre¬ 
ferred:  no  applicants  with  small  children  con¬ 
sidered.  Reply  to  ADVERTISER  1435,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  capable,  trustworthy  young  wom¬ 
an  to  do  cooking  and  downstairs  work  in  the 
country  near  New  York  City;  must  be  a  good 
cook  and  a  good  worker:  pleasant  home  and  good 
wages;  please  reply  to  ADVERTISER  1436,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  ON  FARM,  good  opportunity, 
steady  man,  small  salary  start.  Write  J.  J. 
HICKEY,  410  E.  153d  St.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  AA'HITE  girl  to  do  housework  and  cook¬ 
ing  in  family  with  three  small  children:  840 
to  start;  send  references.  MRS.  B.  M.  FYFFE, 
211  Union  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  and  orchard 
work,  year  round;  no  dairy;  steady;  clean 
habits;  state  experience  and  wages.  BOX  12, 
Linlithgo,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  PROTESTANT  man  wanted  to  work  in 
kennel  of  dogs;  experience  not  necessary; 
drinkers  need  not  apply;  good  wages,  room  and 
board.  JOHN  H.  HILL,  Darien,  Conn. 


W ANTED— Elderly  single,  sober  man,  care  of 
small  place  and  one  cow;  good  home,  $120  per 
year.  ADVERTISER  1459,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVAN  TED — AA'Uite,  Protestant  woman,  settled, 
n*>  incumbrances;  excellent  cook  and  baker 
required;  some  housework;  monthly  salary  $55; 
particulars,  reference  first  letter.  BOX  217, 
Smitlitown  Branch,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Good,  all  around  dairy  farmer,  good 
milker  and  willing  worker  on  the  farm  for 
steady  job;  $30  per  month  and  board.  FRED 
HOUSMAN,  Lake  Maliopac,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  boy  or  man  for  steady 
farm  work:  state  wages  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED— Couple,  small  estate  near  AA'altlmm, 
‘ Massachusetts ;  man,  gardener,  farmer,  -gen¬ 
eral  handy-man.  able  to  drive  car;  wife,  general 
.houseworker.  must  be  good  cook;  couple  willing 
to  help  each  other  out.  MRS.  HINTON,  AVood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  BY  OCTOBER  1.  reliable  couple  to 
act  as  housekeeper  and  general  handy  man; 
small  estate  in  New  Jersey;  must  like  dogs; 
can  give  good  comfortable  home  but  wages 
small;  state  age,  ability,  wages  desired  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADA’ERTISER  1442,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  on  small 
modern  dairy  farm;  must  be  good  milker  and 
reliable  worker:  steady  job;  state  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1472,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  offered  to  intel¬ 
ligent  and  honest  farmer  accustomed  to  trac¬ 
tor  and  tractor  implements  and  maple-syrup 
making;  must  be  married;  have  good  modern 
home,  fully  furnished;  write  full  particulars, 
salary  expected,  references,  etc.  ADAEltTISEIt 
1455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Good  honest  young  man  for  general 
farm  work,  one  who  is  not  afraid  of  work,  to 
board  with  American  family;  dairying  and  poul¬ 
try;  Empire  milker  used;  hours  5  A.  M.  to 
6:30  P.  M. ;  room,  board  and  washing  furnished; 
state  wages  per  week  or  month.  ERNEST  E. 
SMITH,  Box  208,  Yantic,  Conn. 


AVORKING  FOREMAN,  experienced,  married, 
for  general  farming,  orchard  and  nursery 
work;  good  living  conditions;  must  have  good 
references;  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
MANALAPAN  NURSERIES,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN.  55,  SOME  experience  on  poultry  farm 
desires  position;  wants  good  permanent  home; 
wages  $15  month  and  board.  ADA’ERTISER 
1401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BACK-YARD  BEEKEEPER  desires  position  as 
helper  in  apiary,  year  round;  temperate,  re¬ 
liable;  references  or  bonds;  American,  40,  mar¬ 
ried.  BOX  55,  Southville,  Mass. 


POSITION,  GENERAL  housework,  city  or  coun¬ 
try,  permanent;  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
1429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  commercial  cattle  and  dairy 
specialist:  20  years’  experience,  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  209,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE.  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches,  desires  position;  high¬ 
est  references.  ADA'ERTISER  1437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  hath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


LAND  OPENINGS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon  and  California.  Improved  farms,  new 
land  at  sound  investment  prices.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  G.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  permanent, 
profitable  business  selling  AVhitmer  Quality  Household 
necessities  to  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  AVe 
teach  vou  free.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  $50  up 
weekly.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day- 
Plan. 

The  H.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

109-F  Market  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


d  W  a  R  n  I  N  G  1 

S POSTED  l 

X  NO  TRESPASSING  i 
—  Name  .  J 


POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

50  signs,  $2.50;  100,  $1,  postpaid. 

BRAVER  PRESS 
51  Lenox  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


House  Jen  Acres,  S800 


Easy  Terms. 
Crewe,  A’a. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  pair  of  hustlers,  not 
afraid  of  long  hours,  desire  connection  large 
poultry  plant:  raised  5.000  alone  last  year.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADA'ERTISER  1464,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Position  by  man  and  wife,  good 
clean  workers  experienced  with  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery:  good  milker;  wife  houseworker.  ED. 
FOSTER,  Ilealdvjjle,  A’t. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  capable,  reliable, 
open  for  engagement.  ADA'ERTISER  146S, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  EXCELLENT  cook,  no  in¬ 
cumbrance,  good  seamstress,  manager;  fine 
reference.  ADA  ERTISER  1466,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTR YAA’OMAN.  25  years,  absolutely  compe¬ 
tent  in  any  branch  of  poultry,  incubation.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’IDE-AAA'AKE  AMERICAN  couple,  age  30, 
having  sold  large  farm,  desire  position;  care¬ 
takers  gentleman’s  estate;  plain  cook,  house¬ 
keeper:  chauffeur,  gardener,  etc.  Address  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  26,  experienced  in  all  branch¬ 
es  of  poultry  and  dairy  farming;  life  experi¬ 
ence.  honest  and  hard  worker;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


SITUATION  AVANTED — Elderly  man  and  daugh¬ 
ter  as  caretakers:  best  of  references;  last 
place  8  years.  JOSEPH  MALOY,  331  Linn- 
moore  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ACTIVE,  MIDDLE-AGED  American  on  private 
estate  or  manager  for  boat  club  (can  furnish 
good  sea-food  cook)  ;  understands  electricity, 
plumbing,  painting,  cement,  carpentry,  motor 
boat  repairs;  Long  Island  preferred:  no  liquor. 
ALFRED  IIURLEMAN,  Box  127,  Upper  Black 
Eddy,  Pa. 


AMERICAN,  SINGLE,  age  45,  wants  position 
on  dairy  farm;  would  like  year-around  job; 
good  milker  and  teamster  or  would  consider 
corporation  dairy  where  one  just  milks  and 
takes  care  of  cows;  would  prefer  private  room. 
Address  ADA'ERTISER  1461,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  A  HERDSMAN,  assistant  or  test 
milker;  life  experience  feeding,  fitting,  show¬ 
ing,  calf-raising  and  all  dairy  husbandry;  sin¬ 
gle,  age  27,  no  liquors  or  tobacco;  available 
August  25.  ADA'ERTISER  1456,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION! — Are  there  any  positions  for  old- 
fashioned,  reliable,  hustling,  American  couple, 
age  30;  have  sold  large  dairy;  plain  cook,  house¬ 
keeper,  poultry-maid,  dairymaid;  dairyman, 
poultryman,  teamster,  chauffeur,  gardener, 
handy-man:  willing  to  prove  ability  in  16-hour 
day.  Address  ADVERTISER  1465,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  LADY  wants  position.  ADA'ERTISER 
1458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  45,  wants  work,  poultry,  care¬ 
taker,  gardener  or  chores;  appreciate  good 
home.  ADVERTISER  1460,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  26,  Irish,  wishes  position, 
private  estate  preferred,  as  teamster  or  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work ;  good  home  preferred  to  high 
wages;  must  be  steady;  good  references;  avail¬ 
able  September  1;  give  full  particulars  first  let¬ 
ter.  PATRICK  HENNESSEY,  care  McAuley, 
Box  107,  Leeds,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  MAN,  30,  experienced  gardener,  farm 
work,  clieese-maker.  ADVERTISER  1444, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Eighty  acres,  improved,  on  new 
stone  road;  $4,000.  GEO.  L.  HOPPES,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 


90-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  beautiful  location. 
PETER  MEYER,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  my  meat  and  grocery  busi¬ 
ness  in  village  in  Dutchess  County,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  other  business  interests  up-State.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  MODERN  home,  all  conveniences, 
2-acre  chicken  farm,  on  main  highway,  beau¬ 
tiful  location;  brooder  house,  henhouse,  2  ga¬ 
rages;  25  miles  Boston;  for  larger  farm  or 
grist  mill  and  cider  mill  witli  some  land.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STATE  ROAD  residence,  6  acres,  every  improve¬ 
ment,  commuting;  honest  exchange  for  up- 
State  farm.  RAMMLER,  Bardonia,  N.  Y. 


-A.  PRACTICAL  FARMER  wants  a  stocked  farm 
for  rent  or  shares;  10  references.  FRANK 
HARDY,  R.  D.  7,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn. 


AVANTED — Farm  with  lake  or  swamp  land, 
reasonable;  some  timber  preferred.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  sale,  Delaware  County,  good  con¬ 
dition;  stock,  tools;  reasonable;  must  sell. 
ADVERTISER  1452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I’D  LIKE  to  exchange  2-family  frame  house,  6-7 
rooms,  in  New  Jersey,  for  small  farm  in  New 
York  State  near  State  road.  ADVERTISER 
1453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A'illage  poultry  farm  of  75  acres, 
including  a  sand  and  gravel  bank  of  $2,000 
net  income  yearly;  located  on  State  road  near 
school,  churches  and  factories;  two-family  house 
ot  14  rooms;  all  improvements;  one  "flat  is 
rented  for  $40  monthly.  ADVERTISER  1469, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm  with  boarding 
details  concerning  farm  and 
JOHN  SICKMILLER,  314  E. 
York  City. 


house;  state  all 
exact  location. 
159th  St.,  New 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  as  caretaker 
of  gentleman’s  farm  or  estate;  experienced  all 
around  man,  age  30,  good  references.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — A'ermont  10-room  attractive  house, 
running  water,  60  acres  land,  garage,  barn 
fruit  trees,  pleasant  location;  $1,200  ’AV  c’ 
BALLOU,  Newfane,  Vt. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  on  farm;  can 
do  general  farm  work  and  drive  truck,  also 
good  milker;  age  29,  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Man  to  work  on  farm;  prefers  good 
home  to  large  wages.  AUGUST  BUFFING¬ 
TON,  care  R.  Eckberger,  AVortliville,  Jeff.  Co., 
l’a. 


COUPLE,  PROTESTANT,  American,  without 
children,  35  and  40  years;  conscientious  work¬ 
ers,  best  references;  man  capable  farmer;  wife 
capable  housework,  cooking  and  children.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED,  MIDDLE-AGED  American  Protestant 
desires  housekeeper’s  position  in  pleasant, 
modern  home;  capable,  conscientious;  please 
state  full  particulars,  salary.  ADA'ERTISER 
1449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY  POSITION  wanted  by  boy,  19,  farm 
raised;  prefers  being  with  cattle  to  farm 
work.  ADVERTISER  1450,  care  Rural  New- 
Yoiker. 


COOK,  42,  PUBLIC  or  private:  son  21,  care¬ 
taker,  milker.  ADVERTISER  1454,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  life  experience  with  cows 
and  general  farming,  wants  steady  work,  with 
rent,  moderate  wages;  ready  now;  references. 
JAMES  YOUNG,  Damariscotta,  Me. 


YOUNG  HANDY-MAN  of  good  habits  wishes 
position  as  a  chauffeur  or  steady  work  on  a 
farm;  can  also  do  painting  and  carpentry  work. 
ADA'ERTISER  1443,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  30,  GERMAN,  single,  experienced  milker; 

A-l  references,  handle  all  farming  machines 
and  tools;  chauffeur’s  license.  New  York;  ex¬ 
perienced  tractor  operator;  honest,  steady,  sober, 
good  worker;  wants  steady  position  on  good 
farm  or  private  estate;  state  wage  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADA’ERTISER  1470,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  RURAL  SCHOOL  wanted  bv  an  experienced 
teacher.  ADVERTISER  1471,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  GOOD  cook,  American,  wants 
place,  farm  or  country  town;  $32  per  month. 
MliS.  HARDING,  86  Murraj*  Ave.,  Goshen, 
N.  Y. 


FARMER,  VACATIONIST,  bachelor,  45,  highly 
intelligent,  educated,  work  3  days  for  6  days’ 
board  on  your  farm;  anywhere.  CRONAN,  Box 
11,  Station  A,  Boston,  Mass. 


FARMER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  alone,  with  40 
years’  experience,  wishes  to  go  in  partnership 
where  working  manager  is  needed.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — A  position  on  estate  or  farm  by  a 
capable  married  man.  ADA'ERTISER  1478, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener, 
qualified  farm  manager,  broad  experience; 
married.  ADA'ERTISER  1475,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVORKING  MANAGER,  American,  single,  col¬ 
lege  trained,  expert  incubation,  brooding, 
thorough  knowledge  dry-picking,  dressing,  breed¬ 
ing  by  selection,  line  breeding,  specialist  egg 
production,  is  open  for  position;  available  at 
once.  ADA'ERTISER  1474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  AMERICAN,  married,  with  family, 
would  like  a  position  as  working  foreman, 
herdsman,  poultry;  understand  all  crops;  farm 
or  private  estate;  can  furnish  excellent  refer¬ 
ence  as  to  character  and  work.  ADA'ERTISER 
1473,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER-GARDENER,  mar¬ 
ried,  small  family,  wants  position  as  working 
foreman  or  caretaker  of  gentleman’s  farm;  re¬ 
liable  and  trustworthy;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  1479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  experienced 
cows,  chickens;  good  references.  ADA'ERTIS¬ 
ER  1482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Position  as  maintenance  or  general 
repair  man  on  commercial  farm  or  estate; 
capable  of  care  of  buildings,  farm  implements, 
etc. ;  have  all  kinds  of  tools,  including  power 
wood-working  machines;  experienced;  married, 
no  family;  can  give  A-l  references.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  1483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  EXPERIENCED,  refined, 
American-Protestant  (39),  desires  position  in 
country  home  with  modern  conveniences  or  com¬ 
panion  to  couple;  permanent  with  considerate 
treatment;  prefer  nearby  Connecticut  or  AVest- 
chester  County;  wages  $15  week.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  14S5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


-iw-iUTe  iarm. 


-  - ♦  ssuua  uie  ior  either 

making  milk,  horse  show  farm  or  gentleman’s 
home;  special  attractive  building  and  location 
near  Buffalo.  ADVERTISER  1480,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CORNER  GAS  station,  bouse,  '■  4  acres  land* 

price  $4,700;  reason  of  selling  moving  out  of 
^te;  further  information,  write  MANUEL 
LL.MOS,  No.  Alain ,  St.,  .Itayiihani  Center,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Farm,  or  roadstand  with  acreage 

moderately  priced,’  on  highway  with  heavy 
?™Le  fruit  and'. a  small  stream. 
ADALR1ISLK  1477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.' 


UNI  A  Ell, SIT  Y  GRADUATE,  Scotland,  desires 

farm  with  privilege  of  renting  for  period  of 
year  before  buying;  must  have  good  'buildin0- 
with  electricity  in,  or  available ;  minimum  size’ 
*<°  acres.  ADA'ERTISER  1484,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acres,  gasoline  station,  lunch 

room,  line  home,  through  highway,  edge  of 
good  town  Sou tli  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  1476 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F<!n  „Yalle-v  J  orge  section,  18  miles 

I  hiladelpkia,  31-acre  farm ;  new  5-room  bun¬ 
galow,  conveniences;  large  barn,  stream;  front 
reserved  on  main  highway;  buildings  on  stone 
road;  $7,800.  J.  O.  CALEY,  R.  1,  Norristown, 


1  OR  SALE  -An  established  game  farm,  pheai 
ants  and  other  stock;  a  real  business  propos 
tion.  BROAVN  GAME  FARM,  Fonda,  N.  A'. 


7--ACIIL  SPATE-ROAD  fruit  farm,  AA’ayne 
County,  N.  Y.;  ail  progressive  village  advan¬ 
tages,  ,4  mile  from  center;  26  acres  apples, 
standard  varieties,  4  acres  pears,  90  cherry 
trees,  attractive  modern  home,  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  tenant  house,  spacious  barn,  6-cow  stable, 
poultry  house,  shop;  excellent  section;  $11,000* 
investigate  easy-payinent  plan.  FEDER \I 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Country  Board 


LAUREL  LAKE  HOUSE,  modern  home  in  Lake- 
wood  pines,  home  cooking,  fresh  vegetables, 
plenty  to  eat,  always  cool,  boating,  bathing  and 
i  itmrr  also  week-end  guests;  reasonable. 
LAUREL  LAKE  HOUSE,  Lakewood,  Ocean 
County,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Paying  guests  in  country  home  with 

modern  improvements;  good  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  BOX  141,  Downsville,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
V  VjILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 


— 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  2  or  more, 
$4.c0;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AV  LES¬ 
SER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE — Three  thousand  feet  one  and  one- 

quarter  inch  black  iron  pipe,  7c  per  foot 
complete  with  threads  and  couplings  II  IT  L 
BROTHERS,  AValiingford,  Conn. 

FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover  $5  *’0* 

two,  $10;  buckwheat,  $4;  two,  $7.50;  10  lbs’ 
wittm  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60. 
RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

I*  OR  SALE  St.  Jobnsville  grain  thresher  size 

3,  also  Case  medium-size  thresher.  GRANT 
AVOLLABER,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

MUSKRAT  FARM.  Owner,  STANLEY  HAA’I- 

LAND,  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

BEAUTIFUL  SAVITCHES  made  from  combings. 

LILA  I  RICE,  It.  R.  2,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

— New  clover,  60  lbs., 
jM.To;  120,  $9;  light  amber,  $4.25,  $8. 

LA  A  ERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

~  °,ur  fil>est  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$4.o0;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Mari¬ 
etta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two 
$1-80,  prepaid  third  zone;  120  lbs.  light  am¬ 
ber,  $8,  not  prepaid.  CHAS.  MATTASON  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED 

VERTISI 


1  Second-hand  thrashing  machine.  J 
SER  1441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VD- 


WANT  RIPE  wild  cherries;  give  price*  want 

large  quantity.  LAAVRENCE,  3632  34th  St 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ’’ 

PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail  $1  • 

2  pails,  $1.80;  buckwheat  and  amber,  pail  85 
cents;  2  pails,  $1.60;  two  60-lb.  cans,  clover 
$10  here.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y.  ’ 


The  Vegetable  Garden  in  J 
Late  Summer 

It  is  not  often  that  we  look  for  pearls 
of  wisdom  to  fall  from  the  mouth  of  a 
politicians,  but  when  the  Governor  of  one 
of  our  (Southern  States  told  his  people  to 
feed  themselves,  he  was  not  far  from  be¬ 
ing  wise.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of 
the  people  of  America,  even  among  rural 
folks,  with  all  facilities  for  feeding  our¬ 
selves,  depend  upon  regular  trade  chan¬ 
nels  for  most  of  our  food?  Instead  of 
growing  and  canning  our  own  fruits  and 
vegetables,  instead  of  supplying  our  ta¬ 
bles  with  fresh,  home-grown  produce 
throughout  the  growing  season,  we  buy 
often  our  canned  goods  and  fresh  mate¬ 
rials  at  a  store  where  we  contribute  a 
profit  to  at  least  half  a  dozen  middlemen. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  it  may  be 
profitable  to  examine  briefly  a  few  of  the 
things  we  can  do  in  August  to  help  us 
toward  the  point  where  we  will  be  feed¬ 
ing  ourselves. 

Short  season  crops,  such  as  spinach, 
radishes,  turnips,  etc.,  may  be  planted 
during  August  with  very  good  chances  of 
harvesting  a  crop.  Even  though  frost 
catches  them  before  they  mature,  the  loss 
will  be  light ;  no  more,  at  least  than  the 
slight  cost  of  the  seed  and  a  little  time. 

Early  varieties  of  turnips,  such  as  Mi¬ 
lan  or  Purple-top  Strap-leaf,  and  almost 
all  of  the  popular  radishes,  will  make  a 
crop  if  growing  conditions  are  anywhere 
near  normal.  If  a  cold  frame  is  avail¬ 
able.  radishes  may  be  planted  up  to  the 
middle  of  October. 

Spinach  is  essentially  a  cool-weather 
crop,  and  we  must  look  to  Spring  and 
Fall  for  our  harvest.  Bloomsdale  and 
Savoy  are  good  ones  to  plant  now  or  in 
September  for  wintering  over  under  a 
straw  mulch  for  the  early  Spring  crop. 
Spinach,  to  be  really  good,  must  grow 
rapidly,  and  this  it  cannot  do  unless  the 
soil  is  stuffed  with  fertility. 

Kale  is  a  little-appreciated  vegetable 
in  America,  but  is  really  one  of  the  best 
flavored  of  the  cabbage  family,  particu¬ 
larly  after  it  has  been  sweetened  by  a 
few  light  frosts.  Planted  now  it  will  not 
make  large  growth  before  Winter,  but  the 
small,  tender  leaves  will  make  delicious 
boiled  greens.  The  really  hardy  kinds, 
like  Siberian,  can  be  planted  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  wintered  under  a  mulch  like 
spinach. 

Parsley  is  another  much  neglected  crop 
in  American  gardens.  Considering  the 
little  care  that  it  takes,  its  habit  of  per¬ 
petuating  itself  if  two  or  three  plants  are 
allowed  to  make  seeds,  and  the  number 
of  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put,  it  should 
be  a  part  of  every  home  garden.  The 
best  plan  to  secure  vigorous  plants  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  rich  soil  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain.  Seeds  may  be 
planted  now  for  the  Spring  crop,  and 
the  bed,  with  a  little  care,  will  remain 
productive  for  years. 

And  do  not  forget  the  catch  crops  in 
the  vegetable  garden.  As  other  crops  are 
removed,  seed  the  bare  spots  to  rye  or 
any  of  the  other  catch  crops  that  have 
proven  themselves  adapted  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  situation  and  soil.  These,  plowed 
under  later,  not  only  add  humus  (a  much- 
needed  element)  to  the  soil,  but  will  pre¬ 
vent  fertilizing  elements  from  leaching 
out  of  the  soil.  c.  w.  wood. 

Michigan. 


Peony  Notes 

I  am  much  interested  in  peonies,  and 
have  most  of  the  old  and  newer  varieties. 
There  are  no  -better  white  peonies  than 
Festiva  Maxima  and  Mme.  de  Verneville. 
One  of  the  newer  whites,  Frances  Wil¬ 
lard,  is  extra  choice ;  always  open  and  is 
a  good  cut  flower. 

Among  the  pink  Mme.  Calot  is  a  good 
bloomer  and  cut  flower.  Another  good 
peony  in  light  colors  (fading  to  white) 
is  Caroline  Allain ;  this  variety  has  no 
rating  and  is  seldom  offered  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  list  of  peony  growers,  but  is  a  fine 
cut  flower  ;  opens  like  a  rose. 

There  are  three  light  pinks,  extra 
choice  as  a  cut  flower,  all  sure  dependable 
bloomers.  They  are  Ea  Perle,  I^ady 
Alexandra  Duff,  and  Heine  Hortense. 
These  three  have  a  good  rating  and  are 
as  good  pinks  as  any. 

In  reds,  Fontenelle,  a  new  red.  is  good, 
coming  early,  good  keeper;  two  others  are 
Meissonier  and  Grover  Cleveland.  I  hope 
the  above  will  help  someone  having  plans 
of  raising  peonies  for  cut  flowers. 

I  have  Philippe  Rivoire,  but  do  not 
think  mine  the  true  variety.  I  understand 
there  are  two  varieties  sold  under  this 
name.  La  Cygne  opened  up  very  well 
here  this  Summer,  but  I  have  not  had  it 
long  enough  to  form  any  opinion  of  it. 
The  blooms  of  Solange  were  not  perfect. 

New  York.  MRS.  w.  l.  mc  laugiili.w 


Sparrows  in  Chicken  House 

Do  you  know  of  any  means  to  get  rid 
of  a  large  flock  of  sparrows  that  infest 
my  poultry-houses  and  yards?  E.  R. 

I  know  of  no  means  of  protecting  poul¬ 
try-houses  from  English  sparrows  excep, 
screening  the  openings,  and  none  at  all 
of  keeping  them  from  the  yards.  If  any 
readers  have  discovered  a  practical  meth¬ 
od  of  ridding  his  premises  of  this  pest,  he 
will  confer  an  appreciated  favor  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  known.  M.  b.  d. 


“That’s  a  nice  new  car  you  have,  pro¬ 
fessor.”  “Dear  me.  so  it  is.  I  wonder 
where  I  got  it?” — Passing  Show. 
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GET  3  EGGS 
INSTEAD  OF  2 
THIS  WINTER 


with  hen  house 
lighting 


WINTER  seems  a  long  way  off — but 
it’s  not  too  soon  to  plan  on  having 
more  eggs  to  sell  at  higher  winter  prices. 
Lengthening  the  hens’  working  day  with 
electric  light  increases  winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion  as  much  as  50%. 

Here’s  the  experience  of  one  farmer  who 
installed  lighting  for  a  flock  of  50  hens. 
Their  increased  production  the  first  winter 
paid  for  the  wiring  and  the  lights.  And  the 
lighting  used  only  65^  worth  of  electricity. 
This  winter,  if  prices  of  eggs  are  the  same 
as  last,  he’ll  get  a  $30.00  return  on  a  65^ 
investment! 

Let  our  Rural  Service  Representative  tell 
you  more  about  hen  house  lighting.  He 
has  complete  information  and  it’s  yours  for 
the  asking.  Simply  call  or  write  our  near¬ 
est  office. 


RURAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 


NIAGARA^  HUDSON 

Albany  Syracuse  Buffalo 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  EXPENSE 


Get  the  potatoes  easily,  quickly  and 
with  least  possible  skinning  and  bruis¬ 
ing.  The  "Success  Junior"  is  designed 
for  the  small  grower.  Low  cost  and 
pays  for  itself  the  first  year.  Every 
farmer  should  have  a  "Success  Junior." 

We  also  build  the  Farquhar  Elevator 
Digger— the  original  Rigid  Tongue  Dig¬ 
ger.  Designed  for  the  larger  grower. 
Gets  all  the  Potatoes  and  leaves  them  in 
an  even  row  easy  to  pick.  Strongly 
built  and  priced  within  reach  of  every 
grower. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalog. 


Kill  Weeds  with 

Burn  them,  seeds  ana  all, 
while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch.  2000° 
F..  destroys  Canada  Thistle, 
Quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy,  Hon¬ 
eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  foi 
_  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi¬ 
mental  Stations,  Farmers.  Foresters.  Poultry- 
men,  Fox  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  76-H^Free 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  Inc 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 

Chicago, III.  San  Francisco.  Cat 


— Disinfect  with  Aeroil — 


sXve^money 

Use  INGERS0LL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  IIY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  Ail  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fUT-  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  S25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  -  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t>  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark,  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


RICH 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  prices 
on  Cider  Press  Supplies 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


CIDER 


AND  GRAPE  PRESSES. 

Large  and  small  grape 
crushers,  apple  graters, 
pumps,  screens,  cloths, 
racks,  roadside  mills.  How  to  keep  eider  sweet  and 
make  vinegar  quick.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS.  Box  R  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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“My  Kingdom  for  a  Horse 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York.  Price  Fifty  Cents  a  Year. 


September  5,  1931 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.  June  2.  1879.  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y'.,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1S79. 


No.  5176 


lVi-Ton  157-inch  Cab  and  Platform  Truck — Dual  wheels  standard.  Price  complete  with 
Chevrolet  cab  and  platform  $770.  With  131-inch  wheelbase  $680.  Dual  wheels  $25  extra. 


l’A-Ton  157-inch  Stock  Rack  Truck- 

Price  with  Chevrolet  cab  and  body  $830. 
Dual  wheels  standard.  With  131-inch 
wheelbase  $730,  dual  wheels  $25  extr^ 


lVi-Ton  157-inch  Stake  Truck— Price 
complete  with  Chevrolet  cab  and  body 
$810.  Dual  wheels  standard.  With  131-inch 
wheelbase  $710,  dual  wheels  $25  extra. 


IVi-Ton  157-inch  High  Wide  Express 
Truck — Price  with  Chevrolet  cab  and  body 
$800.  Dual  wheels  standard.  With  131-inch 
wheelbase  $715,  dual  wheels  $25  extra. 


Open  Cab  Pick-up — Disc  wheels.  Price  of 
complete  unit$440.Withclosedcab$487.50. 


IV2-TON  CHASSIS 
WITH  157-INCH 
WHEELBASE  (Dual 
wheels  standard) 

IVi-TON  CHASSIS  WITH  131-INCH  WHEEL- 
BASE  (Dual  wheels  optional  $25  extra) 

. $520 

COMMERCIAL  CHASSIS . $355 

All  chassis  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan. 
All  body  prices  f.  o.  b.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Special  equipment  extra.  Low  delivered 
prices  and  easy  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms. 


LOW-COST  SERVICE 
ADDS  TO  CHEVROLET 
TRUCK  ECONOMY 


Ask  any  owner  of  a 
Chevrolet  six-cylinder 
truck  about  service!  Like  thousands 
of  others,  he  will  tell  you  that  Chev¬ 
rolet  service  is  good  service.  That  it  is 
highly  efficient.  That  it  is  thoroughly 
dependable.  And,  better  still,  that  it 
is  remarkably  economical. 


Throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  there  are  over  10,000 
authorized  Chevrolet  service  stations. 
They  are  manned  by  mechanics  who 
have  graduated  from  factory  training 
schools.  They  are  equipped  with  tools 
and  machinery  specially  designed  to 
turn  out  the  best  work,  promptly,  at 
the  least  expense.  They  observe  the 
latest,  most  efficient  methods  of  shop 
operation.  The  parts  used  for  replace¬ 
ment  are  genuine  Chevrolet  parts  — 
which  not  only  fit  better,  and  last 
longer,  but  are  very  reasonably 


priced.  The  charges  for  labor  are 
made  on  a  flat-rate  basis,  so  that  you 
know  in  advance  what  the  job  will 
cost.  And  the  charges  on  many  flat-rate 
operations  are  the  very  lowest  in  the 
motor  car  industry. 

The  Chevrolet  service  policy — a 
printed  and  signed  guarantee  given 
to  you  on  delivery  of  your  Chevrolet 
truck — is  the  most  liberal  ever  to  back 
a  low-priced  truck. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  hauling 
equipment,  don’t  fail  to  consider  the 
important  matter  of  service. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company 

Dept.  12-E,  420  Milwaukee  Avenue,  West 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  complete 
information  about  Chevrolet's  line  of  six-cylinder 
trucks  with  Chevrolet-built  bodies. 

Name _ 

Address - 

City  or  P.  O _ State - . 


CHEVROLET 


SIX- 

CYLINDER 


TRUCKS 


FOR  LOWEST  TRANSPORTATION 


COST 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


dll 


A  Study  of 


Jersey 


N  THIS  livestock  number  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  considerable 
space  is  given  to  the  study  of  noted 
families  and  individuals  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  dairy  breeds.  Increasing  interest 
in  these  matters  is  clearly  evident. 
We  get  it  in  correspondence,  in  talks 
with  practical  farmers,  and  observa¬ 
tion  of  herds  where  constructive  breeding  is  the  aim. 
The  old  idea  of  turning  a  bull  into  beef  as  soon  as 
he  got  “ugly  and  hard  to  handle,”  destroyed  many 
a  dairy  sire  whose  merit  was  not  learned  until 
progeny  greatly  superior  to  their  dams  came  into 
production.  Then  the  owner  realized  sadly  that  he 
had  lost  the  possibility  of  a  string  of  heifers,  great¬ 
ly  increasing  the  value  of  his  herd,  that  the  bull 
would  have  given  him  in  five  years  more  of  use. 

Theories  about  breeding  may  or  may  not  be  use¬ 
ful.  There  is  no  doubt  about  demonstrated  facts. 
On  this  page  are  the  pictures  of  four  Jersey  sires 
of  more  than  usual  merit,  with  something  about 
their  records.  Subsequent  pages  treat  other  breeds 
in  a  smiliar  manner.  These  are  not  necessarily  the 


of  Merit  sires  of  production.  Several  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  have  at  various  times  held  world  records  and 
one  daughter,  Sophie  Agnes  296750,  was  the  first  cow 
of  the  Jersey  breed  to  produce  in  excess  of  l.(KX)  lbs. 
of  fat.  Pogis  99tli  of  Hood  Farm  is  one  of  the  10  Medal 
of  Merit  bulls  of  the  breed  and  in  addition  he  has  a 
son  that  has  also  qualified  as  a  Medal  of  Merit  sire. 

The  Sophie  Tormentor  family  of  Jerseys  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  widely  distributed  family  or 
strain  of  Jersey  cattle  in  existence  at  the  present 
time.  The  family  was  developed  at  Hood  Farm, 
most  of  the  animals  being  direct  descendants  of 
Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm.  In  the  development  of 
the  family,  however,  her  son,  Pogis  99tli  of  Hood 
Farm  probably  played  the  most  important  role  and 
it  has  been  due  to  his  exceptional  prepotency  in 
transmitting  high  production  to  his  progeny  that  the 
Sophie  Tormentors  are  so  popular,  particularly 
among  farmer  breeders  who  must  depend  upon  their 
cattle  to  pay  their  grocery  bills. 

Fauvic’s  Prince  107961 

Rarelv  does  a  sire  merit  the  honor  of  founding  a 
distinct  family  during  his  lifetime.  Fauvic’s  Prince 


mlik.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  dams  to  which  he 
was  mated  were  very  high  in  production,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  higher  the  production  of  the  dams, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  for  the  sire  to  increase  or 
even  maintain  this  yield.  However,  the  daughters 
of  Fauvic’s  Prince  showed  an  average  increase  in 
butterfat  production  over  their  dams  of  119.48  lbs. 

Although,  Fauvic’s  Prince  has  now  passed  on.  his 
blood  will  continue  to  make  itself  felt  in  ever  in¬ 
creasing  magnitude.  The  final  test  of  the  value  of 
a  dairy  sire  is  his  ability  to  improve  the  breed  both 
in  regard  to  production  and  conformation.  Judged 
by  both  of  these  standards,  Fauvic’s  Prince  was  not 
found  wanting. 

Figgis  Oxford  Noble  205762 

Figgis  Oxford  Noble  represents  a  combination 

between  the  Sophie  Tormentors  and  the  Noble 
strains  of  Jersey  cattle.  His  sire  was  the  noted 
bull,  Fern’s  Wexford  Noble  172066.  Fern’s  Wexford 
Noble  is  generally  considered  the  greatest  Jersey 
sire  that  ever  trod  the  tanbark  having  won  the 

Grand  Champion  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  for 

three  years.  Likewise,  a  son  of  his  also  was  the 


Spermfield  Owl’s  Progress  163331 


Pogis  99 th  of  Hood  Farm  94502 
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greatest  individuals  of  the  breeds,  but  they  are 
worthy  representatives  of  true  greatness. 

Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm  94502 

Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm  stands  out  as  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  greatest  sire  of  production,  not  only  of  the 
Jersey  breed,  but  possibly  of  any  dairy  breed.  Born 
in  1909,  he  remained  as  the  senior  herd  sire  at  the 
famous  Hood  Farm  breeding  establishment  at  Low¬ 
ell,  Mass.,  until  its  dispersion  in  1924.  During  that 
period  of  time,  he  was  the  most  important  factor  in 
making  Hood  Farm  the  outstanding  Jersey  farm  for 
production  in  the  entire  country.  After  the  Hood 
Farm  dispersal,  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm  went  to 
Randle igh  Farm,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spent 
his  remaining  years  of  life. 

Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm  had  a  reputation  to  live 
up  to,  for  his  dam  was  none  other  than  the  famous 
Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  the  local  long-distance 
champion  producer  of  all  breeds.  The  skeleton  of 
Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm  now  stands  mounted  in 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  sire.  Hood  Farm  Pogis  9th  55552  was  in  turn 
out  of  the  cow,  Figgis,  the  Grand  Champion  cow  at 
the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  in  1904. 

To  date,  Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm,  has  a  total  of 
121  daughters  that  have  completed  Register  of  Merit 
records.  Twenty-two  daughters  in  this  country  and 
one  more  in  Canada  have  completed  production  rec¬ 
ords  of  over  800  lbs.  of  fat,  an  accomplishment 
achieved  by  no  other  sire  of  any  dairy  breed.  Pogis 
99th  also  has  58  sons  that  have  qualified  as  Register 


not  only  achieved  this  distinction  before  his  death 
recently,  but  he  has  been  uniformally  credited  with 
being  the  greatest  example  of  combined  show-ring 
type  and  production  that  the  breed  has  ever  known. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  17  years  and  eight  months 
and  was  in  active  service  until  past  16  years.  Early 
in  his  life  he  gave  evidence  of  superior  conforma¬ 
tion,  and  after  several  winnings  at  local  shows  was 
purchased  by  A.  Y.  Barnes,  of  New'  Canaan,  Conn. 

Fauvic’s  Prince  was  awarded  during  his  lifetime 
practically  every  honor  capable  of  being  won  by  any 
Jersey  bull.  In  1919  he  was  the  first  prize  aged  bull 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show1.  Likewise,  his  daugh¬ 
ters  have  won  many  first  prize  awards  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  show’s  of  the  country.  He  is  also  one  of  the  10 
bulls  of  the  Jersey  breed  that  have  qualified  for 
Medal  of  Merit  awards.  This  is  the  highest  award 
which  any  Jersey  bull  can  win  and  is  given  entirely 
for  outstanding  production  of  his  progeny.  Three 
daughters  of  Fauvic’s  Prince  have  on  early  tests 
completed  records  of  over  1,000  lbs.  of  butterfat,  a 
feat  not  equaled  by  any  other  sire  of  the  breed.  One 
of  these  three  daughters,  Fauvic’s  Star,  formerly 
held  the  milk  production  record  of  the  breed  with 
a  yield  of  20,616  lbs.  To  date,  62  daughters  of  Fau¬ 
vic’s  Prince  have  completed  Register  of  Merit  rec¬ 
ords.  The  average  production  of  these  records 
figured  to  a  mature  365-day  basis  707.15  lbs.  of  fat, 
13,440  lbs.  of  milk.  Forty-nine  of  the  daughters 
were  out  of  tested  dams.  These  49  daughters  avei*- 
age  725.38  lbs.  of  fat.  13,912  lbs.  of  milk,  where  as 
the  dams  average  605.90  lbs.  of  fat,  11,129  lbs.  of 


Grand  Champion  Jersey  bull  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  for  three  years. 

Figgis  Oxford  Noble  was  bred  by  the  late  Will¬ 
iam  Ross  Proctor  and,  during  his  entire  lifetime, 
has  been  the  senior  herd  sire  in  the  herd  of  E.  J. 
Cornish  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Cornish  main¬ 
tains  a  relatively  small  herd,  and,  because  of  this, 
Figgis  Oxford  Noble  has  been  handicapped  in  his 
opportunity.  To  date  he  has  only  sired  a  total  of 
20  daughters  that  have  reached  the  age  of  three 
years.  Of  this  number,  16  have  completed  Register 
of  Merit  records.  Two  of  these  daughters  when 
their  records  were  completed  became  the  w’orld 
champion  cows  in  their  respective  age  classes,  and, 
at  the  present  time,  one  of  them,  Fon  Sayda  704373, 
is  again  on  test  wfith  an  excellent  promise  of  break¬ 
ing  the  record  for  Junior  four-year-olds  in  the  305- 
day  division.  Two  daughters  have  qualified  as 
Medal  of  Merit  cowrs  so  that  it  will  not  be  long  until 
Figgis  Oxford  Noble  himself  qualifies  for  the  se¬ 
lect  circle  of  Medal  of  Merit  bulls. 

His  16  daughters  that  have  completed  records 
show  an  average  mature  production  of  769.54  lbs. 
of  butterfat,  13,565  lbs.  of  milk.  Thirteen  of  these 
daughters  are  out  of  tested  dams.  The  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  13  daughters  is  793.99  lbs.  fat,  and 
the  average  of  their  dams  was  662.20  lbs.  of  fat.  Al¬ 
though  the  dams  were  exceptionally  high  producers, 
nevertheless,  the  daughters  of  Figgis  Oxford  No¬ 
ble  showed  an  average  increase  in  production  over 
that  of  their  dams  of  approximately  130  lbs.  of  fat. 

(Continued  on  Page  923) 
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The  “  Betty  ”  Family  at  Penshurst  Farm 

This  is  the  story  of  the  development  of  a  family 
of  noted  cows  and  of  conserving  their  good 
qualities  over  a  period  of  25  years 

To  start  with  a  good  cow,  and  then  for  25  years 
breed  and  develop  from  this  animal  a  family  of 
good  cattle,  increasing  their  numbers,  and  preserv¬ 
ing  their  good  qualities  on  a  uniformly  high  level  is 
an  achievement  not  credited  to  the  records  of  many 
breeders.  However,  the  history  of  the  “Betty”  tribe 
in  the  Penshurst  herd  indicates  that  it  is  possible  to 
attain  this  end.  In  fact,  after  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  successful  effort  the  “Betty”  family  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  popular  at  Penshurst,  but  has 
also  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  scores  of  other 
herds. 

It's  a  long  story  about  Betty  and  her  tribe,  but  a 
tale  worth  telling,  for  such  great  cows  as  Penshurst 
Berta,  "Bridget,”  “Belva,”  “Bride  ,”  “Belite,”  and 
“Queen  Bird.”  are  members  of  this  group— not  to 
mention  McAlister's  Betty  and  her  daughters,  “the 
2nd”  and  “the  3rd,”  as  well  as  Statesman’s  Betty’s 
Son,  McAlister's  Betty's  Son  and  a  score  of  others. 

Betty  Bell  20929,  the  progenitress  of  this  tribe, 
was  born  April  28,  1899,  the  property  of  James 
Clark,  of  Campbellford,  Ontario,  who  sold  her  on 
January  20,  1906,  to  Alex  Hume.  Two  weeks  later 
Mr.  Hume  sold  her  to  Percival  Roberts  Jr.,  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Penshurst  with  several  other  Canadian-bred 
cows.  Betty  Bell  was  bred  by  John  Crosby,  of 
Campbellford,  and  was  sired  by  Marquis  of  Neid- 
path,  and  out  of  Jenny,  of  which  there  is  apparent¬ 
ly  little  known.  At  the  time  of  sale  she  was  in  calf 
to  Lord  McAlister  of  Glenora,  and  three  months 
later  gave  birth  to  the  heifer,  McAlister’s  Betty,  her 
only  registered  daughter  in  this  country.  In  1910 
the  latter  set  the  Ayrshire  world  agog  by  making 
14.208  lbs.  of  4.09  per  cent  milk  and  581.41  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  Later,  as  a  ten-year-old,  McAlister’s  Betty 
made  the  excellent  record  of  19.189  lbs.  of  4.10  per 
cent  milk.  785.80  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

McAlister’s  Betty  gave  birth  to  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  which  were  raised  to  maturity.  The 
daughters  were  named  McAlister’s  Betty  2nd  and 
McAlister’s  Betty  3rd.  The  former  was  sired  by 
Lessnessock  Douglas  Monarch,  and  although  she  did 
not  make  as  great  a  record  as  her  half-sister,  she 
was  destined  to  carry  ,  on  the  maternal  line  of  the 
“Betty”  family  through  her  daughter,  Kate’s  Betty, 
the  dam  of  the  illustrious  Statesman's  Betty.  How¬ 
ever,  in  fairness  to  Betty  2nd,  it  is  well  to  mention 
that  she  was  a  great  dairy  cow  and  made  10,000 
lb.  records  in  her  first  txvo  lactations.  Lightning 
cut  short  her  career  when  she  was  six  years  of  age. 

McAlister's  Betty  3rd,  sired  by  Auchenbrain  Dairy 


King,  was  an  unusual  producer,  making  a  three- 
year-old  record  of  13,538  lbs.  of  4.14  per  cent  milk, 
560  lbs.  of  butterfat,  winning  thereby  a  French  cup ; 
and  later  making  a  four-year-old  record  of  12,797 
lbs.  of  4.08  per  cent  milk,  521  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

The  sons  of  McAlister's  Betty,  named  Betty's  Son 
and  McAlister's  Betty’s  Son  are  both  advanced 
registry  sires.  The  former  by  Auchenbrain  Annuity, 
Imp.,  is  the  sire  of  29  tested  daughters,  and  is  still 
in  service  in  the  Old  Forge  herd ;  while  McAlister's 
Betty’s  Son.  sire  of  41  tested  daughters,  is  in  the 
Wood  Ford  herd  at  Avon,  Conn. 

As  previously  mentioned,  Kate’s  Betty,  a  daughter 
of  McAlister’s  Betty  2nd  and  Kate's  Good  Gift, 
which  was  later  sold  to  Pineliurst  Farm,  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  much  of  the  responsibility  of  carrying 
on  this  family  line.  As  a  three-year-old  she  made  a 
1 0.000-lb.  record,  and  then  as  a  seven-year-old  she 
produced  11,452  lbs.  of  4.16  per  cent  milk,  476.45 
lbs.  of  butterfat,  winning  an  association  cup  in  1918. 
However,  Kate's  Betty  acquired  her  distinction 
quite  largely  through  her  four  daughters  of  which 
Statesman's  Betty,  by  Netherton  Statesman,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  conspicuous. 


Statesman’s  Betty — A  Great  Breeding  Cow 


Statesman’s  Betty  was  born  on  August  9,  1917, 
and  is  still  alive  and  well  in  the  Penshurst  herd.  She 
has  several  good  records  to  her  credit  including  a 
four-year-old  record  of  12.512  lbs.  of  4.17  per  cent 
rnlik,  521  lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  an  eight-year-old  herd 
test  record  of  10.408  lbs.  of  milk.  In  addition  States¬ 
man's  Betty,  in  her  prime,  was  a  beautiful  indi¬ 
vidual,  with  an  udder  of  excellent  quality  and  at¬ 
tachment.  However,  it  was  as  a  breeder  of  good 
cows  that  Statesman’s  Betty -lias  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Ayrshire  breeders  throughout  the  country. 
To  her  credit  are  the  sextette  consisting  of  “Bridg¬ 
et.”  “Berta,”  “Blossom,”  “Belva,”  “Berise,”  and 
“Champion’s  Betty,”  as  well  as  the  bulls,  Penshurst 
King  Phillip  and  Penshurst  Governor. 


Undoubtedly  Penshurst  Berta  has  become  the 
most  famous  "of  this  group  of  animals.  Purchased 
as  a  yearling  in  1925  for  $1,250  by  the  late  W.  L. 
Glatfelter,  this  heifer  has  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  probably  the  outstanding  member  of  the  Old 
Forge  herd,  in  1926  she  was  first  prize  two-year-old 
at  the  Maryland  State  Fair,  and,  shown  at  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition,  soon  after  calving 
with  her  udder  congested,  was  placed  third.  In  1927 
he  was  senior  and  grand  champion  at  the  Maryland 
State  Fair  and  first  prize  three-year-old  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition.  In  1928  Berta  won  the  four- 
year-old  class  at  the  National  and  came  very  close 
to  winning  the  grand  championship.  In  1929  she 
campaigned  again,  winning  the  grand  championship 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair.  In  addition,  she  and  her 


full  sister,  Penshurst  Blossom,  won  the  produce  of 
cow  class  at  the  192S  National. 

Notwithstanding  these  strenuous  campaigns, 
“Berta”  has  made  four  herd  test  records  that  aver¬ 
age  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk,  with  an  average  over 
10.000  lbs.  of  milk  with  an  average  test  of  4.35  per 
cent.  Two  daughters  of  Berta  are  in  the  Old  Forge 
herd,  while  her  son,  Keystone’s  Prince  of  Old  Forge, 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Stewart  Senft  &  Son  herd, 
York,  Pa. 

Penshurst  Blossom,  selected  for  Old  Foi’ge  at  the 
same  time  as  her  full  sister  (both  were  sired  by 
Penshurst  Man  O' War),  campaigned  with  her  sister 
on  the  fair  circuit  and  in  addition  won  a  French 
prize  cup  on  her  two-year-old  record,  which  was 
made  with  a  fat  test  over  5  per  cent.  Although  not 
quite  as  pleasing  a  type  as  her  sister,  “Blossom”  has 
every  evidence  of  being  a  gi-eat  dairy  cow.  Sons  of 
hers  are  in  the  herds  of  J.  H.  Bringman,  of  Hanover, 
Pa.,  and  William  J.  Davis,  of  Hope,  N.  J. 

Still  another  full  sister  to  Berta  and  Blossom  is 
Penshurst  Belva,  sold  to  Strathglass  Farm,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  where  she  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  members  of  that  herd.  Her  son,  Pens¬ 
hurst  Bert,  heads  the  George  Davis  herd  at  Norris¬ 
town,  Pa.,  while  an  excellent  daughter  is  in  the 
herd  of  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger. 

One  of  I  he  most  remarkable  daughters  of  States¬ 
man's  Betty  is  Penshurst  Bridget,  sired  by  Kate’s 
Champion  of  Penshurst.  At  nearly  nine  years  of 
age  this  cow  is  one  of  the  “tops”  at  Penshurst.  She 
has  four  consecutive  records  over  10,000  lbs.  and  five 
records  averaging  well  over  that  figure — all  with 
particularly  high  tests.  As  an  individual  she  is  deep 
and  business  like,  with  excellent  dairy  quality. 

Two  sons  and  four  daughters  have  been  born  to 
Penshurst  Bridget.  One  of  her  sons,  Penshurst 
Bridegroom,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Vel-Ayr  herd  of 
Earl  II.  Yoeller,  Grove  City,  Ohio,  where  his  calves 
are  a  particularly  attractive  lot.  Another  son, 
Penshurst  Engineer,  is  now  owned  by  A.  Porter 
Hughes,  Pleasant  Lake,  Ind.  The  daughters  of 
Penshurst  Bridget  include  three  good  heifers,  “War 
Bride,”  “Brenda,”  and  “Charming  Bridget,”  all  of 
which  are  now  retained  at  Penshurst.  “War  Bride” 
has  made  over  10,000  lbs.  on  herd  test  as  a  two- 
year-old. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as 
most  attractive  members  of  this  select  family  is 
Penshurst  Queen  Bird,  a  six-year-old  daughter  of 
Penshurst  Bridget,  by  Penshurst  King.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Penshurst  Miss  Liberty,  is  now  in  the  herd  of 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassbux-ger,  while  her  son,  Pens- 


Penshurst  Berta,  many  times  a  champion,  and  first  prize  four-year-old  at  the 
National.  Her  four  herd  test  records  average  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  with  an 
average  test  of  4.35  per  cent.  Owned  by  Old  Forge  Farm,  Spring  Grove,  Pa. 


Penshurst  Bridget,  a  daughter  of  Statesman’s  Betty  and  a  full  sister  to  Penshurst 
Berta.  This  cow  is  the  dam  of  Penshurst  Queen  Bird,  Penshurst  War  Bride,  a 
10,000-lb.  two-year-old,  and  Penshurst  Bridegroom  at  the  head  of  the  herd  owned  by 

Earl  Voeller  of  Grove  City,  Ohio. 


Statesman’s  Betty,  a  granddaughter  of  McAllister’s  Betty,  and  the  dam  of  a  famous 
Penshurst  sextette,  Berta,  Bridget,  Blossom,  Belva,  Berise  and  Champion’ s  Betty. 


McAlister’s  Betty  ( photo  as  a  three-year-old)  progenitress  of  the  “Betty”  family  at 
Penshurst.  She  made  a  three-year-old  record  of  14,208  lbs.  of  milk  and  581  lbs.  of 
butterfat,  and  a  ten-year-old  record  of  19,189  lbs.  of  milk  and  785  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
All  of  the  superior  cows  pictured  herewith  and  scores  of  others  are  descended  from 

McAllister’s  Betty. 
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hurst  Man  O’War  2nd  by  Penshurst  Man  O’War  has 
been  recently  sold  to  Strathglass  Farm. 

Penshurst  Berise,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Statesman's  Betty  is  milking  as  a  two-year-old  at 
Penshurst,  while  her  daughter  Penshurst  Desire  is 
owned  by  Adam  D.  Fasig,  of  Reading.  Pa. 

Penshurst  Governor,  the  last  calf  from  States¬ 
man's  Betty  is  an  unusually  attractive  individual 
and  now  heads  the  herd  of  Elwood  S.  Dubois, 
Salem,  N.  J. 

Penshurst  King  Phillip,  the  eldest  son  of  States¬ 
man’s  Betty,  was  in  service  for  several  years  in  the 
herd  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  Quite 
a  number  of  his  sons  have  been  sold  into  small 
herds  in  Maryland. 

Kate’s  Betty  Establishes  Other  Lines 

Kate’s  Betty  was  also  the  dam  of  Kate’s  Betty 
2nd,  that  was  the  dam  of  Penshurst  Triple  Star,  that 
left  some  very  good  daughters  in  the  herd  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Masonic  Homes.  In  fact  this  bull,  although 
a  disappointment  on  inspection,  was  quite  a  success¬ 
ful  sire  and  his  daughters  have  in  time  been  well 
above  the  average  as  breeders  and  as  individuals. 

Kate's  Betty  was  also  the  dam  of  Keystone  Betty, 
the  dam  of  Lynes  Choice  of  Penshurst.  used  with 
success  by  J.  J.  Lynes  &  Sons,  of  Plainfield.  Iowa, 
and  now  fit  the  head  of  the  Wenatchee  herd  of  E.  W. 
Van  Tassell.  His  get  have  made  an  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  in  cow-testing  association  work  and  have  also 
won  high  honors  in  the  show  circuit.  Penshurst 
Rupert,  a  full  brother  to  Lynes  Choice,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  herd  of  John  E.  Rapp  and 
G.  H.  Williamson,  at  Portsmouth. 

Ohio.  Penshurst  Allen,  another  son  of 
Keystone  Betty  was  sold  to  L.  T.  Allen 
A  Son.  of  Brodliead,  N.  Y.  Among  the 
daughters  of  Keystone  Betty  was  Pens¬ 
hurst  Bride,  owned  by  Old  Forge  and 
winner  of  first  prize  in  the  two-year- 
old  class  at  the  192S  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey  State  fairs,  and  second  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show. 

The  Progeny  of  McAlister’s  Betty  3rd 

McAlister’s  Betty  3rd  gave  birth  to  a 
son.  White  McAlister  of  Intervalley 
that  was  used  by  Frank  Rumsey,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  number  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  this  bull  were  purchased  by 
James  Deubler's  Sons,  and  several 
were  sold  to  Roland  W.  Taylor  for  his 
Treweryn  herd,  at  Gwynedd  Valley, 

Pa.  Such  cows  as  Vera  of  Intervalley, 

Hugo's  Vera  of  Intervalley  2nd.  Val¬ 
ley  Forge  Vera,  became  influential  in 
the  Treweryn  herd.  The  long  lists  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  are  a  glowing 
testimonial  of  the  prolificacy  of  this 
branch  of  the  Betty  family.  Camela 
3rd  of  Intervalley,  by  White  McAlister 
of  Intervalley,  made  a  four-year-old 
record  of  15,OSO  lbs.  of  4.47  per  cent 
milk  and  C74  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Three  daughters,  Anna  Betty,  Betty 
Mischief  and  Penshurst  Betty  were  born  to  McAlis¬ 
ter's  Betty  3rd.  All  three  of  these  daughters  made  ex¬ 
cellent  records.  Anna  Betty  won  the  association 
cup  and  a  silver  medal  on  her  roll  of  honor  and  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  records  as  a  two-year-old  of  12.071 
lbs.  and  13,021  lbs.  of  milk  respectively.  Betty  Mis¬ 
chief  made  three  records,  of  over  13,000  lbs.,  while 
Penshurst  Betty  made  over  12,000  lbs.  as  a  two- 
year-old. 

Anna  Betty  produced  two  sons  while  at  Penshurst, 
and  two  daughters  after  she  was  sold  to  Fairy  Lake 
Farm.  Her  eldest  son.  Betty's  Star,  was  used  by  E. 
B.  Marquart,  at  Knowles,  Wis.,  whose  herd  had  the 
distinction  of  leading  the  local  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tion  for  three  successive  years,  making  an  average 
of  433  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Penshurst  Dairy  Champion, 
a  son  of  Anna  Betty,  sired  but  two  daughters  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  herd.  However,  one  of 
these,  Penstate  Bell,  won  a  French  prize  cup  on 
her  two-year-old  record  of  12,775  lbs.  of  milk  and 
501  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  was  the  dam  of  Penstate 
Bell's  Son  used  by  the  first  Ayrshire  bull  association 
of  America,  at  Coudersport.  Pa. 

Betty  Mischief  with  her  three  good  records  all 
over  13,000  lbs.  of  milk  was  the  mother  of  two 
daughters  and  five  sons,  during  the  30  years  which 
she  lived  at  Penshurst.  Unfortunately  her  career 
was  closed  with  a  severe  attack  of  milk  fever.  One 
of  her  sons,  Penshurst  Best  Man,  by  Penshurst  Man 
O’War,  is  in  service  in  the  Pennsylvania  Masonic 


Homes  herd,  where  he  has  some  very  promising 
daughters.  Another  son,  Penshurst  Keystone  Mis¬ 
chief.  has  been  used  by  G.  J.  Balinmaier  &  Sons,  of 
Lecompton.  Ivan.,  one  of  the  leading  farmer-breeders 
of*  the  Sunflower  State.  No  less  than  14  sons  of  this 
latter  bull  are  in  service  in  Kansas. 

Penshurst  Conqueror,  another  son  of  Betty  Mis¬ 
chief.  by  Penshurst  Man  O'War,  was  used  for  a 
time  in  the  Greenwood  herd  of  Charles  D.  Scudder. 
and  is  now  in  the  herd  of  Weaver  Bros.,  of  Fos- 
toria.  Ohio.  The  fourth  son  of  Betty  Mischief  was 
sold  to  II.  O.  Emery,  of  Douglas,  Wyo. 

The  daughters  of  Betty  Mischief  named  Penshurst 
Betty  Mischief  and  Penshurst  Lady  Betty  were  both 
good  cows.  A  son  of  the  latter,  named  Penshurst 
Brown  Prince,  is  owned  by  W.  J.  Smith,  of  Em¬ 
poria,  Kan.  Penshurst  Betty  Mischief  is  the  mother 
of  Penshurst  Tom  Sawyer,  owned  by  C.  U.  Van 
Wold,  of  Stratford,  S.  D.,  as  well  as  Penshurst 
Charm  in  the  herd  of  William  Nisbet  &  Sons,  of 
Richland  Center,  Wis.  Another  son.  Penshurst 
Prince  Mischief,  is  in  service  in  the  herd  of  A.  M. 
Wieand,  of  Quakertown,  Pa.,  where  his  dam  is  now 
owned.  In  the  meantime,  Penshurst  Queen  Betty, 
a  daughter  of  Penshurst  Betty  Mischief,  is  one  of 
the  good  young  cows  at  Penshurst. 

Penshurst  Betty,  the  third  daughter  of  McAlister’s 
Betty  3rd,  is  the  dam  of  Penshurst  Miss  Betty  and 
Penshurst  Belite.  The  former  is  now  owned  by  the 
Hankey  Baking  Company,  while  the  latter  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  best  cows  in  the  Penshurst 


herd.  Her  size,  quality,  great  depth  and  good  ud¬ 
der  make  her  a  popular  animal  with  all  who  visit 
the  herd,  while  her  consecutive  herd  test  records  are 
proof  of  her  producing  ability.  Her  son,  Penshurst 
Chimes,  is  getting  some  very  attractive  cows  in  the 
Oaklea  herd  of  James  R.  Galbreatli,  Street,  Md.  An¬ 
other  son,  Penshurst  Last  Man  is  still  at  Penshurst 
where  he  is  looked  upon  with  much  favor. 

Penshurst  Miss  Betty  has  daughters  in  the  herd 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  Earl  Voeller, 
while  her  son,  Penshurst  Cyclone,  is  owned  by  A. 
Korpela,  of  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

In  commenting  about  this  family,  Dr.  E.  S.  Deu- 
bler,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
its  various  members  and  studying  their  character¬ 
istic,  states :  “Every  Betty  that  I  have  known  is  a 
remarkable  producer.  Many  of  them  carry  the 
markings  of  the  old  cow  into  the  fourth  and  fifth 
generation.  Many  of  them  are  much  like  her  in 
quality,  temperament  and  habits.” 

Such  is  the  story  of  Betty  and  her  family — a 
noted  group  of  cows.  But  still  greater  than  the 
story  of  Betty  is  the  epochal  tale  of  a  breeder  who 
successfully  maintained  a  family  of  cattle  on  a 
high  level  of  individual  excellence  and  production 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  That’s  a  real  story. 

c.  T.  CONKLIN. 


The  Red  Polls 

This  is  an  old  English  breed,  whose  early  home 
was  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  counties,  England.  The 
farmers  of  these  counties  used  this  breed  and  de¬ 
veloped  them  as  dual-purpose  animals.  They  were 
bred  and  used  in  this  manner  in  their  native  coun¬ 
try  long  years  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  herd  book  for  the  breed. 

The  first  Red  Polled  Herd  Book  was  published  by 
II.  F.  Euren.  in  1874.  The  first  importation  made  to 
the  United  States  was  in  1873.  During  the  eighties 
and  early  nineties  many  importations  were  made. 

The  Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  of  America  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  November,  1S83,  the  first  volume  of  the 
American  Red  Polled'  Herd  Book  was  published  in 
1887.  There  are  42  volumes  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  two  more  volumes  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Total  number  of  males  recorded  to  date  55,063 
females,  7S,658. 

The  real  dual  character  of  this  breed  will  be  seen 
in  the  picture  of  the  Red  Polled  cow.  R.  I,.  Jose¬ 
phine  52620,  low  down  straight  back,  deep  body, 
full  quarters,  well-developed  udder,  deep  full  heart, 
showing  constitution. 

This  cow  is  owned  by  Reynolds-Lybrook  Farm, 
Advance,  N.  C..  was  winner  in  1027  at  Forsythe 
County  Fair,  North  Carolina,  in  tliree-day  butterfat 
contest,  over  all  breeds,  grand  champion  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  Fair  1028,  winner  over  all  breeds  in  1028 
at  Danie  County  Fair,  with  highest  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  cow  in  the  county. 

Her  production  in  1030  was  15,310.2 
lbs.  milk,  772.14  lbs.  fat ;  her  average 
production  for  last  four  consecutive 
years  is  11,463.67  lbs.  milk,  564.48  lbs. 
of  fat.  In  1031,  past  13  years  of  age, 
for  the  first  4 y2  months  to  date,  she 
has  averaged  80.05  lbs.  of  fat  per 
month.  She  holds  record  of  highest 
butterfat  producing  cow  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  She  was  winner  of  first  prize  in 
Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  milk  tests  for 
years  3028  and  1930.  Her  half  sister, 
R.  L.  Lilly  Ella  52624,  owned  in  same 
herd,  won  first  in  Red  Polled  Cattle 
Club  milk  test  in  3020,  and  was  second 
to  Josephine  in  1030  with  a  production 
of  37.045.7  lbs.  milk,  723.67  lbs.  fat. 

There  have  been  003  cows  in  the 
Red  Polled  Cattle  Club  milk  test,  in¬ 
cluding  all  ages.  Their  average  pro¬ 
duction  is,  milk,  8,873.03  lbs :  fat, 
381.34  lbs. ;  average  test,  .04297. 

Since  1006  Red  Polled  steers  have 
been  entered  in  the  slaughter  test  at 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  at 
Chicago.  In  1922  they  won  first  in 
senior  yearlings,  second  place  in  junior 
yearlings,  and  in  many  of  the  other 
years  winning  3rds,  4tlis  and  up  to  8th 
place  in  competition  with  the  best  of 
the  beef  breeds.  The  lowest  dressing 
percentage  Red  Polls  had  in  any  of  the  years  61.8 
per  cent,  highest  60.2.  h.  a.  martin. 

Richland  Center.  Wis. 


Devon  Cattle 

The  Devon  breed  was  early  on  the  job  in  the 
United  States.  It  served  us  well,  providing  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  beef  and  farm  power.  They  filled  the 
whole  order  possibly  better  than  could  any  other 
breed  then  or  since.  As  our  country  developed  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  other  breeds,  particularly  to 
special-purpose  dairy  and  beef  cattle  which  were 
promoted  and  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree  for 
the  production  of  milk  and  butterfat  on  the  one 
hand  and  beef  on  the  other.  This  movement  was 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  enthusiastic  co-operation 
of  institute  workers,  the  agricultural  press  and 
many  other  agencies. 

The  Devon  breeders  were  as  a  group  conservative 
and  failed  to  take  steps  to  stem  the  tide  until  many 
valuable  years  were  lost,  so  far  as  the  development 
of  the  breed  in  the  United  States  is  concerned.  For¬ 
tunately  this  was  not  true  of  England  and  many 
creditable  performances  are  recorded  there  both  in 
the  dairy  field  and  in  beef  production. 

At  the  Bath  and  West  Show,  Plymouth.  England, 
in  3922,  first  and  second  places  in  dairy  production 
were  won  by  Devons,  all  breeds  competing,  while  at 
the  London  Dairy  Show  in  the  year  previous,  the 


Red  rolled  Cow  li.  L.  Josephine  52620.  Record,  15,310.2  lbs.  milk,  772.12  lbs. 

bull  erf  at. 
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breed  stood  second  in  points  carried,  the 
British  Friesian  only  excelling. 

In  the  field  of  beef  production,  Devons 
have  many  Smithtield  championship  car¬ 
casses  to  their  credit,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  breed’s  remarkable  achievements  in 
economical  gains,  weight  for  age,  etc. 

Friends  of  the  breed  contend  that  ef¬ 
ficient  development  and  promotion  work 
comparable  to  that  employed  by  the  ma¬ 
jor  dairy  breeds,  would  have  put  the 
Devon  on  a  high  plane  of  efficiency  in  the 
United  States.  Fortunately  there  is  some 
good  Devon  blood  still  in  the  country  and 
very  creditable  showings  have  been  made 
at  some  of  the  larger  New  England  fairs 
in  recent  years. 

Dolly  Dartmouth  on  common  farm 
fare  on  a  New  Hampshire  hill  farm  made 
an  official  record  of  14,472  lbs.  of  milk 
and  601.8  lbs.  of  butterfat.  While  very 
little  official  testing  has  been  done,  sev¬ 
eral  very  creditable  records  have  been 
made  here  as  well  as  in  England. 

Yetive  whose  photo  accompanies  this 
article  made  8,797.4  lbs.  milk  and  871.34 
lbs.  of  fat  on  two  milkings  a  day  and 
dropped  a  calf  within  the  year.  This 
cow  was  twice  Grand  Champion  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition. 

The  bull.  Batchekler's  Delay,  tvhose 
photo  is  also  shown,  was  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  five  times  in  1929-30.  He  is  a  son 
of  Dolly  Dartmouth  and  would  seem  to 
combine  type  and  production. 

There  are  at  least  three  ranches  in 
California  upon  which  Devon  cattle  are 
found  to  compete  favorably  with  the 
leading  beef  breeds  in  economical  beef 
production. 

N.  P.  Beardsley,  of  Roxbury,  Conn., 
one  of  the  largest  breeders  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  specializes  in  matched  steers  and 
oxen.  These  he  shows  annually  at  sev¬ 
eral  fairs,  including  Danbury.  Usually 
(here  are  from  15  to  20  pairs  of  well- 
matched  steers  and  oxen  tapering  from 
an  aged  pair  at  the  wheel  down  to  calves, 
all  of  which  are  led  by  a  bull  in  a  single 
yoke.  This  string  of  even  colored,  dark 
cherry  red  cattle  with  white  horns  flash¬ 
ing,  excites  almost  as  much  favorable 
comment  as  a  six-liorse  draft  team  from 
Chicago.  They  are  always  in  good  con¬ 
dition  although  carried  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  on  grass  and  hay.  Mr.  Beardsley  sells 
from  the  mature  end  of  his  string  and 
even  in  these  days  of  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion  methods,  realizes  well  from  such 
sales. 

One  of  our  best  known  eastern  herds 
is  owned  by  Henry  Ford  at  his  Wayside 
Inn  Farm.  South  Sudbury,  Mass.  Up¬ 
wards  of  40  head  comprise  this  herd, 
which  is  well  handled,  and  in  addition  to 
furnishing  dairy  products  for  his  hostelry, 
forms  an  attractive  and  appropriate  part 
of  the  equipment  of  this  unusual  and 
most  interesting  place. 

The  Devon  Club  is  reorganized.  Sev¬ 
eral  importations  have  been  made  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  breed  may 
vet  come  into  its  own  in  the  United 
States.  Certainly  they  are  attractive  in 
appearance,  wonderfully  good  doers  un¬ 
der  rather  adverse  conditions  and  re¬ 
spond  readily  to  good  treatment. 

The  world's  greatest  livestock  country, 
Great  Britain,  has  the  greatest  number  of 
breeds  of  all  classes  of  livestock.  We  have 
our  several  personal  preferences  and  it 
seems  very  reasonable  that  dual-purpose 
cattle  should  have  a  chance  in  this  great 
land.  It  is  commendable  that  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  including 
in  its  livestock  work  a  study  of  dual- 
purpose  Cattle.  H.  L.  GARRIGUS. 

Storrs,  Conn. 
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750.6  lbs.  butterfat,  and  Chedco  Jose¬ 
phine  185397.  who  made  ninth  place  in 
BB  with  12,699.7  lbs.  milk  and  776.5  lbs. 
butterfat. 

In  addition,  Cramond  Iloratius  has  the 


following  tested  daughters  : 

Pounds— 

Milk 

Fat 

Cliedco 

Helena.  Class  F . 

11.150.8 

031.8 

Chedco 

Rosamond.  Class  EE.... 

10.700.3 

052. 0 

Chedco 

Lady  Edith.  Class  EE... 

12.102.7 

094.4 

Chedco 

Lena.  Class  E . 

10.437.5 

5S4.2 

Chedco 

New  Year,  Class  G . 

1O.210.3 

029. 2 

His  seven  tested  daughters  have  aver- 
aged  11.335.3  lbs.  milk  and  674.10  lbs. 
butterfat. 

Chedco  Farm’s  junior  herd  sire  is 


in  the  country.  One  has  only  to  drive 
through  the  beautiful  h  inger  Lakes  area 
and  he  is  astonished  at  the  large  number 
of  Guernsey  herds  he  will  see.  Most  of 
them  are  small  herds,  owned  by  aggres¬ 
sive  farmers,  who  have  developed  some 
very  profitable  and  splendid  type  animals. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Guernsey 
cow  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  early 
purchase  of  Florham  Laddie  by  Corydon 
Peek,  of  Loclie,  from  .1.  L.  Ilofer  in  1911. 
A  great  sire,  a  son  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
out  of  the  great  breeding  cow  Golden 
Lassie  of  Paxtang,  he  has  left  his  mark 
throughout  the  whole  of  Cayuga  County. 


The  Emmadine  Farm  Foun¬ 
dation  Sire 

Foremost  39191  was  dropped  April  15, 
1915,  and  is  head  of  the  Foremost 
Guernsey  family.  He  was  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  May,  1916,  for  .$3,000.  a  record  price 
for  age  at  that  time,  and  later  sold  as  an 
A.  It.  sire  to  Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y..  for  $20,000. 

Foremost  is  sire  of  65  A.  R.  daughters : 

Pounds —  Milk  Fat 

5  daughters  average .  13,565  733 

10  daughters  average .  33.531  708 

15  daughters  average .  13.003  604 

20  daughters  average .  12,923  6<9 

25  daughters  average .  12,610  C6o 

65  daughters  average .  10.924  .u4 

In  addition  he  has  36  producing  sons : 
Five  granddaughters  averaging  15,033 
lbs.  of  milk,  764  lbs.  of  fat:  10  grand¬ 
daughters  averaging  13.717  lbs.  of  milk, 
731  lbs.  of  fat;  5  great  granddaughters 
averaging  14.580  lbs.  of  milk,  792  lbs.  of 
fat:  10  great  granddaughters  averaging 
13.774  lbs.  of  milk,  741  lbs.  of  fat. 

Foremost’s  get  have  been  exceptionally 
prominent  in  the  larger  fairs  and  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
winning  many  first  prizes,  championships 
and  grand  championships,  as  well  as  the 
most  coveted  honors,  first  prize  get  of 
sire.  He  has  proven  his  greatness  as  a 
breed  improving  sire  with  the  inherited 
ability  to  transmit  both  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  improved  type.  j.  E.  dodge. 


Guernsey  Cow  Cliedco  Moonbeam  2174S4 


Guermey  Bull  bouylaston  King  Frederick  161527 


Foremost  as  He  is  Today 


The  Chedco  Farm  Guernsey 
Herd 

Chedco  Farm  is  developing  a  small  but 
select  herd  of  Guernseys,  with  the  sire 
Cramond  Horatius  81664.  Horatius  is 
out  of  Cramond  Stalwart  58812  and  the 
famous  old  cow,  Langwater  Easter  Lily 
39289,  who  gave  13.461.8  lbs.  milk  and 
664.27  lbs.  butterfat  in  Class  A  when  11 
years  old. 

Cramond  Horatius  has  two  daughters 
who  are  class  leaders  namely,  Chedco 
Moonbeam  217484,  who  made  second 
place  in  FF  with  11,986  lbs.  milk  and 


Langwater  Chedco  147_434,  who  is  out  of 
Langwater  Pharaoh  97819  and  Langwa¬ 
ter  Gem  122456,  who  gave  12,500  lbs.  of 
milk  and  686.4  lbs.  of  butterfat  in 
Class  D. 

The  principal  object  of  Chedco  Farm 
is  to  improve  and  better  the  breed. 
Visitors  are  always  welcome. 


Cayuga  County  N.  Y., 
Guernsey  Club 

Since  April,  1920,  the  Cayuga  County 
Guernsey  Club  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  promotion  of  the  Guernsey  cow  and 
the  quality  product  that  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  marketed  under  the  seal  as 
“Golden  Guernsey  Milk.” 

Cayuga  County  has  been  known  for 
some  time  as  the  largest  Guernsey  county 


It  is  surprising  when  tracing  the  pedi¬ 
grees  of  cows  in  Cayuga  County  how 
they  invariably  trace  back  to  Florham 
Laddie  through  his  many  sons  and. grand¬ 
sons  that  have  been  in  service  in  this 
county. 

The  club  has  staged  a  showing  at  the 
State  Fair  for  a  number  of  years  and  it 
has  been  very  successful  not  only  in  the 
show  ring  but  as  an  advertisement  of  the 
county. 

For  several  years  the  club  has  not 
sponsored  a  sale  but  this  September  a 
Cayuga  County  sale  will  be  held  at  Au¬ 
burn.  An  exceptionally  attractive  lot  of 
animals  havt  been  selected  all  from  ac¬ 
credited  herds  and  negative  to  the  blood 
test  for  infectious  abortion.  In  some 
cases  the  committee  has  been  given  a  free 
band  to  pick  the  animal  in  the  breeder’s 
herd.  T.  51.  STAPLES,  Secretary. 


The  Douglaston  Manor 
Farm  Herd  Sire 

The  picture  shows  our  herd  sire  at 
Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
Douglaston  King  Frederick  161527. 
This  Guernsey  bull  was  first  prize  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  as  a  calf  in  1929. 
and  was  first  prize  yearling  and  junior 
champion  bull  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  in  1930.  He  was  also  first-prize 
yearling  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion  last  year,  and  third  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show. 

His  sire  is  a  double  grandson  of  the 
famous  bull,  Langwater  Holliston  28055, 
and  •his  dam  is  Imported  Sea  Belle’s 
Bountiful  of  LeBriquet  239222.  This 
cow  is  an  exceptionally  good  type  and  is 
now  making  her  third  consecutive  record 
which  we  expect  to  be  well  over  800  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  In  149  days  she  has  pro¬ 
duced  8,356.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  389.3  lbs. 
of  butterfat. 
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K.  c.  sly,  Herd  Manager. 


Why  Drink  More  Milk:  Is 
There  Any  Good  Reason 
for  It? 

In  this  day  of  food  propaganda,  when 
each  new  discovery  in  the  realm  of  nu¬ 
trition  is  promptly  made  to  further  the 
sales  of  natural  or  proprietary  foods,  and 
no  advocate  fails  to  find  the  elusive  vita¬ 
min  lurking  in  some  corner  of  his  prod¬ 
uct,  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  ask  whether 
the  urging  of  milk  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  diet  of  young  and  old  has  sound 
reason  behind  it,  or  whether  some  hint 
of  commercialism  may  be  detected  in  the 
advice  given.  This  is  a  matter  that  will 
bear  looking  into  and,  in  the  looking,  not 
a  little  justification  for  the  claims  in 
favor  of  milk  has  been  found. 

First  of  all  is  a  statement  from  one  of 
our  foremost  authorities  in  things  per¬ 
taining  to  human  health,  Dr.  Rosenau, 
formerly  of  the  U.  8.  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice.  “Milk  is  our  most  important  food,” 
says  Dr.  Rosenau  in  his  “Preventive 
Medicine  and  Hygiene.”  That  is  a  strong 
statement,  for  “most  important”  places 
milk  at  the  head  of  a  very  long  list  of 
human  foods,  these  including  the  meats, 
the  vegetables,  the  grains,  fruits,  nuts 
and  all  other  edibles  which  man  lias 
made  to  contribute  to  his  sustenance.  But 
it  is  reasons,  not  statements,  that  we 
want  just  now,  and  among  those  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  authority  quoted  are  these: 
“Milk  is  the  best  single  food.  It  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  of  the  standard  articles 
of  diet  and  is  the  most  economical  source 
of  protein.”  This  was  written  at  a  time 
when  milk  cost  more  than  it  does  today. 
An  economical  source  of  protein  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired.  Those  who  feed  stock 
are  made  quite  aware  that  protein  is  ex¬ 
pensive.  though  a  necessary  element  in 
the  ration  of  their  producing  animals.  It 
is  equally  needed  in  our  food,  as  xv ill  be 
shown  later. 

Going  further,  Dr.  Rosenau  says  that 
the  peoples  who  have  made  the  most 
liberal  use  of  milk  as  a  food  have  reached 
greater  size,  have  attained  to  longer  life, 
have  been  more  successful  in  rearing 
their  children  and  have  made  greater  ad¬ 
vances  in  those  arts  and  sciences  which 
we  associate  with  civilization  than  non- 
milk-using  peoples.  Moreover,  they  have 
show’ll  more  aggressiveness,  which  we 
may  call  pep,  and  have  developed  to  a 
higher  degree  not  only  race  superiority 
but  opportunity  for  the  individual.  If 
this  is  true,  there  must  be  a  reason  for 
it,  and  the  reason,  Dr.  Rosenau  believes, 
lies  in  the  superior  nutrition  of  milk¬ 
using  folks.  To  put  it  in  a  single  state¬ 
ment,  the  milk-fed  are  the  best-fed,  and 
the  best-fed  are  most  advanced  in  stature, 
health,  length  of  life  and  opportunities 
for  development  and  happiness.  This  is 
speaking,  of  course,  of  the  race,  but  the 
race  is  made  up  of  individuals. 

Granting  all  that  is  said  in  favor  of 
the  liberal  use  of  milk  in  the  diet,  and 
no  one  appears  to  dispute  it,  w’e  still 
want  to  know  why  milk  is  superior  to 
any  other  one  food.  The  truth  of  the 
statement  that  milk  contains  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  needed  in  the  nutrition  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  is  obvious,  for  wre  were  all  sus¬ 
tained  upon  it  during  a  very  important 
period  in  our  lives  and,  when  sickness 
demands  that  the  body  shall  be  nourished 
with  the  least  effort  upon  the  part  of 
limping  digestive  organs,  we  turn  in¬ 
stinctively  to  milk  as  the  one  food  best 
suited  to  aid  the  body  in  its  fight  against 
the  forces  that  would  destroy  it.  Both 
infancy  and  illness  afford  opportunity 
for  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  lacking  to  make 
milk  in  itself  a  complete  food. 

It  might  be  assumed  from  this  that 
milk,  a  complete  food,  is  sufficient  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  adult  at  active  work. 
This  would  be  going  too  far.  Five  or  six 
quarts  of  milk  daily  might  supply  the 
average  adult  with  all  the  food  solids 
needed,  but  it  would  be  a  monotonous 
diet  requiring  the  ingestion  of  a  large 
amount  of  water  with  the  solids,  for  milk 
is  not  far  from  90  per  cent  water.  Still, 
our  fresh  vegetables  that  we  think  of  as 
solids,  because  we  have  to  chew  them, 
may  be  quite  as  watery.  Onions,  bulk 
for  bulk,  contain  more  water  than  does 
milk,  so  do  string  beans.  If  the  water 
entering  into  the  composition  of  other 
(Continued  on  rage  916) 
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Holsteins  Pay  at  the  Pail 

IIolstein-Friesians  are  the  oldest  known 
breed  of  cattle.  They  were  first  noted 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  and  it  is 
from  that  country  of  origin  that  the  im¬ 
proved  strain  now  found  in  America  has 
been  developed.  Says  Motley  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  Netherlands: 

“On  that  scrap  of  ground,  rescued  by 
human  energy  from  the  ocean,  were  the 
most  fertile  pastures  in  the  world.  On 
these  pastures  grazed  the  most  famous 
cattle  in  the  world.  An  ox  often  weighed 
more  than  2,000  pounds.  The  cows  pro¬ 
duced  two  and  three  calves  at  a  time. 
In  a  single  village  4.000  kine  were 
counted.  Butter  and  cheese  were  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  annual  value  of  a  million  ; 
salted  provisions  to  an  incredible  extent. 
The  farmers  were  industrious,  thriving 
and  independent.” 

These  cattle  were  noted  2,000  years  ago, 
in  the  time  of  the  Homans  although  it  is 
only  47  years  ago  that  the  name  by 
which  they  are  known  in  America  was 
adopted.  The  name  Holstein-Friesian  is 
the  result  of  the  merger  of  two  rival 
Herd-Book  Associations  in  1885.  At 
that  time,  the  Association  of  Thorough¬ 
bred  Holstein  Cattle  (organized  in  1871), 
and  the  Dutch-Friesian  Association  (or¬ 
ganized  in  187G)  combined  to  form  The 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America. 
The  cattle  were  labelled  Holstein-Fries- 
ians  and  are  familiarly  termed  “Hol- 
steins”,  although  “Friesians”  would  be 
a  more  proper  designation  according  to 
modern  authorities.  Prior  to  1885,  they 
were  generally  termed  “Holsteins”. 

The  first  black-anl-white  cattle  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  this  country  came  from  Holland, 
a  country  of  small  states  united  into  a 
kingdom.  The  were  then  called  Dutch 
cattle.  The  best  specimens  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  stock  came  from  one  of  these  small 
states  called  Friesland,  and  a  total  of 
less  than  9.000  head  were  imported  previ¬ 
ous  to  18S5.  Importations  from  Europe 
ceased  in  1905,  due  to  disease  outbreaks 
on  the  continent,  and  the  2,100.000  head 
that  are  now  on  the  books  of  the  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Association  are  largely  de¬ 
scended  from  a  total  importation  of  less 
than  12,000  head. 

In  Holland,  where  the  black-and-white 
breed  was  apparently  developed,  and  has 
always  been  known  as  a  dairy  breed, 
rugged  size,  vigor,  fecundity  and  repro¬ 
ductiveness  are  essential.  Land  in  Hol¬ 
land  is  worth  from  $500  to  $1,000  an  acre 
and  is  better  than  is  much  of  the  land  in 
New  York  State,  yet  these  cows  prove 
profitable  there,  and  these  people  produce 
butter  and  cheese  that  sell  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  markets  in  successful  competition 
with  the  dairy  products  of  the  United 
States.  The  secret  of  their  success  is 
an  efficient  cow,  excellent  care.  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  produced. 

Although  these  black-and-white  cattle 
were  known  as  early  as  300  years  before 
Christ,  it  remained  for  American  breed¬ 
ers  to  issue  the  first  herd-book  of  any 
dairy  breed  in  1S72.  This  was  followed 
by  one  in  the  Netherlands  (Holland)  in 
1875.  Americans  were  also  the  first  to 
establish  an  Advanced  Register  or  a  list 
of  authenticated  yields  of  individual  cows. 

The  first  Holsteins  probably  arrived  in 
America  between  1G21  and  1GG4,  and 
were  established  in  Eastern  New  York 
along  the  Hudson  River  and  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Mohawk. .  For  many  years 
the  cattle  of  the  Mohawdr.  were  called 
Dutch  cattle  and  were  esteemed  for  their 
superior  milking  qualities.  The  first  im¬ 
portation  of  which  we  have  any  positive 
knowledge,  however,  was  more  than  100 
years  later,  when  six  cows  and  two  bulls 
were  sent  by  the  Holland  Land  Com¬ 
pany  to  their  agent,  John  Lincklaen,  of 
Cazenovia.  The  blood  of  these  early  im¬ 
portations  was  lost  among  the  native 
cattle  and  no  attempt  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  blood  lines  was  made  until  just 
before  the  Civil  War. 

Importations  of  black-and-white  cattle 
were  begun  by  Wintlirop  W.  Chenery  of 
Belmont,  Mass.,  in  1859  and  succeeding 
years.  In  1870,  there  were  less  than  a 
score  of  men  owning  small  purebred 


herds.  They  formed  an  association  known 
as  the  Association  of  Thoroughbred  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle  and  issued  their  herd-book 
the  following  year  containing  the  entries 
of  59  bulls  and  G7  cows. 

Certain  modifications  of  the  Holland 
Type  have  resulted  in  the  American  Hol¬ 
stein,  possibly  due  to  a  change  in  the 
methods  of  feeding,  the  use  of  concen¬ 
trates,  and  to  methods  of  selection.  The 


late  Solomon  Hoxie,  veteran  Holstein 
breeder,  states,  in  answer  to  the  question 
in  1903:  “I  think  that  it  (the  Holstein) 
has  departed  in  some  degree  from  the 
milk  and  flesh  form,  the  ideal  of  Holland 
breeders.” 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  black- 
and-white  breed,  3,500  to  4,000  lbs.  of 
milk  a  year  was  considered  a  very  high 
average  for  a  herd.  Now  the  average  for 
the  nation  exceeds  4,500  lbs.  of  milk,  and 
Holstein  herds  that  are  well-fed  and 
cared  for  easily  average  10,000  to  15.000 
lbs.  of  milk  yearly.  In  fact,  the  nation¬ 


wide  average  for  the  first  242  herds  of 
4,834  cows  reported  in  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Herd  Test  show  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  3GG.4  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  10,- 
8G4  lbs.  of  milk  and  this  is  the  average 
for  the  herd  as  a  wrhole.  In  1930,  this 
average  was  raised  to  371  lbs.  of  fat  per 
cow. 

A  daily  average  of  74  lbs.  of  milk  for 
10  days  was  considered  a  phenomenal 


record  when  made  by  the  cow  Texelaar 
(No.  51  in  the  Holstein  Herd-Book), 
back  in  1SGG.  Now  at  least  270  Holsteins 
average  more  than  74  lbs.  of  milk  daily 
for  an  entire  year,  with  a  production  in 
excess  of  27,010  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year, 
and  120  have  records  exceeding  30.000 
lbs.  of  milk  or  more  than  82  lbs.  of  milk 
daily.  The  world’s  record  milk  producer 
is  a  Holstein,  with  37,381.4  lbs.  of  milk 
or  102  lbs.  of  milk  daily  for  a  year.  In 
fact,  100  Holsteins  have  equalled  more 
than  100  lbs.  of  milk  daily  for  seven 
days  and  this  has  been  one  of  the  de¬ 


velopments  of  continued  testing. 

The  Advanced  Registry  official  records 
of  the  breed  began  in  1893  and,  since 
that  date,  the  progress  has  been  remark¬ 
able.  The  24  lbs.  butterfat  cow  was  un¬ 
known  for  many  years,  but  now  more 
than  1,200  Holsteins  in  37  States  have 
exceeded  that  record  and  342  have  records 
exceeding  28  lbs.  fat  in  7  days. 

An  outstanding  instance  of  individual 
production  is  the  record  of  the  Holstein. 
Traverse  Colantha  Walker,  with  a  total 
in  nine  lactations  of  200,114.9  lbs.  of 
milk  containing  7,525.99  lbs.  of  butter¬ 
fat,  wdiich  makes  her  the  world’s  cham¬ 
pion  living  long-distance  butterfat  pro¬ 
ducer. 

The  modern  dairy  cow  is  a  specialist 
and  it  is  on  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow 
that  the  production  of  market  milk  has 
fallen.  In  the  30  leading  dairy  States, 
92  per  cent  of  the  condensed  and  evapo¬ 
rated  milk,  83  per  cent  of  the  creamery 
butter,  97  per  cent  of  the  factory  cheese, 
and  87  per  cent  of  the  farm  cheese  are 
made  from  Holstein  milk.  Holstein  herds 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  whole  milk  supply 
to  metropolitan  centers  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  milk 
entering  New  York  City  comes  from 
Holstein  cows. 

The  day  of  the  “family”  dairy  cow  is 
past.  The  modern  Holstein  cow  produces 
enough  milk  and  butterfat  for  two  or 
more  families  and,  in  the  really  profitable 
herds,  a  good  Holstein  cow  coujkl  supply 
all  of  the  families  in  a  small  apartment 
building. 

In  the  past  19  years,  the  efficiency  of 
the  Holstein  cow  has  increased  24  per 
cent  from  an  average  for  mature  animals 
on  four  daily  milkings  for  one  year  (the 
only  available  comparable  records)  of  560 
lbs.  of  butterfat  in  1G,0(>0  lbs.  of  milk  to 
701  lbs.  of  butterfat  in  20,000  lbs.  of  milk, 
the  average  for  the  past  six  years. 

On  Advanced  Registry  test,  the  37,039 
records  of  all  kinds  for  10  months  and  a 
year  show  an  average  production  of  544.- 
95  lbs.  of  fat  in  10,057  lbs.  of  milk  or 
more  than  40  lbs.  higher  than  the  average 
of  any  other  breed. 

IIow  efficient  is  the  modern  American 
Holstein,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one 
in  each  1G5  yearly  records  exceeds  1,000 
lbs.  of  butterfat,  and  that  one  in  each  14 
exceeds  800  lbs.  of  butterfat.  There  are 
now  1G0  Holsteins  (201  for  all  breeds) 
with  1.000  lb.  butterfat  records,  and  120 
Holsteins  have  milk  records  exceeding 
30,000  lbs.  (approximately  3,500  gallons) 
in  one  year. 

At  present,  more  than  2.144,450  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins  are  registered  in  the  Herd- 
Books  of  The  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  and  the  2,000,000th  calf 
was  registered  on  February  4,  1930.  The 
1,000,000th  Holstein  was  registered  late 
in  1921.  On  June  2G,  1931,  the  1,500,- 
000th  female  and  the  G44, 450th  male  were 
registered  by  The  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  total  2,144,450  of 
both  sexes  in  the  books  of  the  Association. 
Additional  registrations  of  both  sexes  in 
the  earlier  associations  that  united  to 
form  the  present  national  Association 
bring  the  total  of  registered  Holsteins,  as 
of  June  2G,  1931,  to  2,1G4,441. 

Approximately  2  males  are  registered 
for  each  5  females  listed  in  the  Herd- 
Book.  Some  of  the  other  males  are  vealed 
as  calves,  but  a  large  number  of  unregis¬ 
tered  males  go  to  head  grade  dairy  herds. 
The  1920  census  showed  that  57  per  cent 
of  the  purebred  dairy  cattle  of  the  nation 
were  Holsteins  and  that  44  per  cent  of  all 
dairy  animals  were  of  Holstein  breeding. 
Due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  registrations, 
with  more  than  100.000  head  registered 
in  each  of  the  past  11  years,  with  no  ap¬ 
preciable  increase  in  the  total  numbers 
of  dairy  cattle,  it  is  thought  that  the  1930 
census  will  sLcw  quite  an  increase.  In 
1920,  there  were  10,000,000  cowo  of  Hol¬ 
stein  breeding. 

Membership  in  The  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  has  also  increased 
at  a  rapid  rate.  In  1920,  there  were  17.800 
living  members  in  The  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  In  1931,  there 
are  more  than  31,000  members,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  13,200  net.  w.  T.  ci.eary. 


De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie,  Holstein-Friesian  cow,  champion  of  all  dairy  breeds  for 
butterfat.  In  3G5  days,  she  completed  a  strictly  official  record  of  1,349.31  lbs *  of 
butterfat  in  33,464  lbs.  of  milk.  She  made  her  record  in  Canada  under  the  joint 
supervision  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Asiociations  of  America  and  of  Canada  when 
9-years-old.  Her  owner  was  D.  Raymond,  V andreuil,  Quebec. 


Bloodwood  Johanna  Jewel,  the  best  Holstein-Friesian  Coxo  to  compete  on  the 
major  fair  circuits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  during  1930.  She  was  awarded 
the  title  “ All-American  Aged  Cow ’’  by  a  committee  of  judges  that  presided  at  the 
major  show's  during  the  year.  She  leas  grand  champion  Hoktein-Friesian  cow  at 
the  Waterloo  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Pastern  States  Exposition,  and  Maryland 
State  Fair.  She  is  owned  by  Dunloggin  Farm,  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  and  was  bred  by 

Ike  Blood,  Mukwonago,  Wis. 


True  Type  Holstein-Friesian  Cow 


Pasture  Scene 
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Only  600  Units  to  be  Sold  at  This  Price 


This  is  the  famous  G-Y  Power  Spray  Outfit  that  sells  regularly  for  $39.50.  We 
purchased  the  entire  factory  output  and  offer  the  first  GOO  units  at  the  unheard-of 
price  of  $14.50.  After  GOO  are  sold,  you  cannot  purchase  them  for  less  than  the 
regular  price  of  $39.50. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  best  outfits  ever  made  for  spraying  cows  with  fly  oils, 
it  also  makes  a  speedy  one-man  outfit  for  applying  whitewash.  Also  ideal  for 
spraying  garden  products,  shrubbery,  etc.  Also  can  be  used  as  a  toi-ch  with  kero¬ 
sene,  making  an  intense  hot  flame  for  burning  brush,  weeds,  thawing  out  frozen 
pumps,  tanks,  or  burning  mites  in  poultry  houses. 

Order  Direct  From  This  Advertisement 

Every  outfit  is  brand  new  and  fully  guaranteed.  Comes  complete  all  ready  to  use.  Outfit  consists 
of  a  Two-gallon  Pressure  Tested  Container,  Agitator  for  use  with  whitewash  or  insecticide 
requiring  agitator,  GO  feet  of  high-grade  hose,  Valve  Adapter  for  use  with  auto  and  high-grade 
G-V  Spray  Gun.  This  outfit  can  be  operated  from  Milking  Machine  Compresser  or  you  can  get 
your  power  by  inserting  Valve  Adapter  in  the  spark-plug  opening  of  any  auto,  truck  or  tractor. 


Adjustable  nozzle  on  spray  gun  for  fine  or  coarse  spray.  Sprays  a  herd  of  cows  thoroughly  in 
just  a  few  minutes.  A  few  sweeping  movements  sprays  walls,  ceilings,  stanchions  and  feed 
troughs,  eliminating  flies  completely.  No  dairyman  should  be  without  this  wonderful  outfit  at 
this  price. 


COMPLETE  OUTFIT 


$5.00  Down  —  Balance  C.  0.  D. 


$5.00  with  your  order  brings  yon  this 
guaranteed  Spray  Outfit — you  pay  the 
balance  of  $9.50  on  delivery.  Order  now 
— you  take  no  risk — every  outfit  fully 
guaranteed — your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Send  your  order  today. 


National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co. 

Dept.  B-30 

192  N.  Clark  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Play  safe  —  buy  feeds 


first  proven  for 


profits.  Ask  for  Park 


&  Pollard  Feeds. 


Checked  and  tested  on  our 
own  experimental  farms. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


J Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds  :  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  -  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Broiler  Ration — 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Ilerd-Ilelth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P& P  Horse  Feed  •  P&P  Rabbit  Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Why  Drink  More  Milk:  Is 
There  Any  Good  Reason 
for  It? 

(Continued  from  Page  914) 

foods  could  be  completely  removed,  we 
should  be  surprised  at  the  diminution  in 
their  bulk.  However,  no  one  advises  the 
exclusive  use  of  milk  by  the  adult,  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  minimize 
the  value  of  other  foodstuffs  in  order  to 
emphasize  that  of  milk. 

Tables  showing  the  amounts  of  chemi¬ 
cal  constituents  of  foods  make  dry  read¬ 
ing,  and  are  usually  skipped  for  some¬ 
thing  containing  more  water  in  its  make¬ 
up.  In  placing  a  value  upon  milk,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  that  it  contains 
the  proteins,  the  carbohydrates  and  the 
minerals  that  we  need  in  our  foods,  all 
in  form  easily  digested  and  assimilated, 
and  that,  in  addition,  those  mysterious, 
unseen  elements  called  vitamins  are  pres¬ 
ent.  The  proteins  are  the  muscle  and 
tissue  builders,  the  repairers  of  muscle 
and  tissue  worn  out  in  action.  In  our 
domestic  animals,  they  make  up  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  salable  products  for 
which  these  animals  are  kept.  The  milk 
from  the  cow,  the  wool  of  the  sheep  and 
the  eggs  from  hens  all  require  a  large 
amount  of  protein  from  food.  That  this 
protein  is  expensive  when  purchased  in 
feeds  is  realized  by  the  stockman  when 
he  adds  the  high  protein  foods  to  the 


milk  and  other  sour  milk  drinks  are 
also  now  found  at  refreshment  counters 
patronized  by  adults.  Butter  and  cheese 
should  he  credited  to  milk,  since  they 
represent  many  of  its  virtues  without  the 
handicap  of  liquid  form.  Thox-e  is  no 
other  source  of  the  fat  needed  in  a  coixx- 
plete  diet  equal  to  butter,  a  peculiarly 
digestible  fat  rich  in  vitamin  A,  the  fat- 
soluble  vitamin  sustaining  growth  and 
health.  The  protein  and  fat  of  nxilk  are 
found  in  cheese,  a  food  less  appreciated 
in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  The 
protein  of  milk,  too,  is  found  in  milk 
from  which  the  cream  lias  been  removed, 
skim-milk.  Strange  that  skim-milk  has 
never  found  its  well-deserved  place  as 
human  food.  Its  value  is  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  upon  the  farm,  where  livestock 
must  he  fed,  hut  it  is  slow  to  gain  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  human  dietary  except  in 
the  form  of  cottage  cheese,  now  generally 
offered  at  delicatessen  and  grocery 
stores.  As  a  source  of  digestible  protein, 
skim-milk  is  nearly  equal  to  beef  and  is 
far  cheaper.  A  rather  odd  form  in  which 
milk  is  used  is  kumiss,  a  fermented  milk 
originally  of  Asiatic  origin  and  obtained 
from  mares.  It  is  now  made  from  cow's 
milk  in  this  country  and  finds  a  place  in 
the  diet  of  invalids. 

Difficulties  in  the  transportation  and 
keeping  of  milk  have  been  largely  solved 
by  the  ingenious  manufacturer,  who  has 
found  ways  of  removing  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  from  the  liquid  and  sealing 
the  concentrated  product  in  tin  cans  that 
will  hold  it  in  wholesome  condition  in- 


Milking  By  Machine  in 

rations  of  his  animals,  the  oilmeal,  the 
meat  scrap  and  other  feeds  of  high  pro¬ 
tein  content.  That  milk  is  the  cheapest 
source  of  protein  in  purchased  foods 
stands  in  its  favor.  A  table  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  a  quart  of  milk  to  he  equal  in 
protein  value  to  seven  ounces  of  sirloin 
steak,  4.3  eggs  or  8.5  ounces  of  fowl. 

Those  elements  in  food  classed  as  car¬ 
bohydrates  have,  as  their  particular  func¬ 
tion,  the  supplying  of  the  energy  re¬ 
quired  for  the  activities  of  the  body  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  body  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  never-ceasing  action  of  the 
heart  calls  for  a  constant  supply  of  en¬ 
ergy-producing  food,  as  do  the  other  or¬ 
gans  concerned  in  maintaining  life  and 
health.  The  sugar  of  milk  is  a  carbo¬ 
hydrate,  and  the  milk  fat  of  the  cream  is 
rated  two  and  one-fourth  times  the  value 
of  other  carbohydrates,  a  sort  of  super- 
carbohydrate.  In  the  oxidation,  or  burn¬ 
ing,  of  these  carbohydrates  of  foods,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  maintained. 
The  table  already  quoted  in  speaking  of 
the  protein  value  of  milk  gives  one  quart 
of  milk  a  carbohydrate  or  energy-pro¬ 
ducing  value  equal  to  that  of  11  ounces 
of  sirloin  steak,  8.5  eggs  or  10.7  ounces 
of  fowl. 

There  still  remain  the  nxinei*als  of  milk 
to  be  thought  of,  small  in  quantity  hut 
of  great  importance.  These  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  of  its  hulk  hold  the  lime, 
potash,  phosphorus  and  soda  required  by 
teeth,  bones  and  other  body  structures, 
all  as  much  needeed  as  are  proteins  and 
carbohydrates.  Also  small  in  amounts 
hut  vastly  important  in  action  are  the 
vitamins  of  milk;  concerned  directly  in 
promoting  gro-wth  and  adding  to  the 
body’s  resistance  to  disease,  they  may 
have  yet  other  undiscovered  parts  to  play 
in  nutrition.  Vitamins  are  still  the 
elusive  spirits  of  the  chemist’s  chambers, 
making  their  presence  known  through 
their  actions  hut  keeping  steadfastly  out 
of  sight.  It  would  seem  that  the  water 
of  milk  might  be  disregarded,  since  it  is 
more  cheaply  obtained  from  a  pump,  but 
water  makes  up  a  far  greater  part  of  all 
our  foods  than  we  are  likely  to  think. 
Extract  all  the  water  from  parsnips  ox- 
green  corn  and  you  would  have  little 
xxiore  solid  matter  left  than  milk  contains. 

The  stoi-y  of  milk  is  not  completed 
with  the  telling  only  of  its  value  in 
sweet,  liquid  form.  Soured  milk  is  find¬ 
ing  a  place  more  important  than  in  the 
feeding  of  calves  and  pigs  on  the  farm. 
Many  an  infant  that  has  not  thrived 
upon  sweet  milk  is  growing  robust  upon 
sour  milk,  milk  soured  hv  clean  cultures 
of  the  organisms  producing  the  lactic 
acid  of  that  wholesome  food.  Butter- 


.4  .1  lassaehusetts  Barn 

definitely.  Whole  milk,  milk  partly  or 
wholly  skimmed  and  cream  are  now 
found  at  the  groceries  in  semi-solid  or 
entirely  dry  form.  The  condensed  milk 
of  the  tins  differs  from  the  evaporated 
milk  in  having  had  added  to  it  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  cane  sugar.  Sugar 
is  a  preservative,  hut  the  evaporated 
product  is  preferred  when  the  added 
sugar  may  he  objectionable  in  the  use  to 
which  the  condensed  product  is  to  he  put. 
Either  will  keep  indefinitely  as  long  as 
the  can  remains  unopened,  the  condensed 
product  much  longer  after  exposure  to 
the  air  if  iced.  “Dry  milk”  has  a  strange 
sound,  yet  the  consumer  may  obtain 
whole  milk,  sweet  or  artificially  soured, 
skimmed  or  partly  skimmed  milk  or 
cream,  in  powdered  form.  By  evaporating 
the  water  from  liquid  milk  in  a  chamber 
from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted, 
called  a  vacuum  pan.  a  hisrli  temoeranve 
which  would  injure  the  nxilk  need  not  he 
used.  Milk  powder  in  sealed  tins  will 
keep  a  long  time  and  needs  hut  added 
water  to  again  become  liquid.  A  pound 
of  the  powder  will  make  live  quarts  of 
liquid  milk  of  a  wholesomeness  that 
makes  it  suitable  for  infant  feeding.  The 
ice  cream  and  candy  manufacturers  aho 
find  milk  powder  well  adapted  to  their 
purposes.  Great  quantities  of  skim-milk 
and  buttermilk  are  now  supplied  tiie 
poultryman  aiul  the  livestock  raiser  in 
both  dried  and  condensed  form  and  have 
become  important  sources  of  the  animal 
protein  needed  in  a  complete  ration  for 
young  and  producing  animals.  A  more 
recent  means  of  transporting  milk  and 
one  permitting  it  to  he  carried  long  dis¬ 
tances  in  its  original  liquid  form  with¬ 
out  deterioration  is  found  in  the  glass- 
lined,  cork-insulated  tank.  These  tanks 
may  he  of  a  size  adapted  to  a  motor 
truck  or  to  a  railroad  car.  The  cooled 
nxilk  is  placed  in  them  and  the  insula¬ 
tion,  converting  them  into  enormous 
vacuum  bottles,  insures  the  milk  against 
any  deleterious  rise  in  temperature  over 
a  long  period.  M.  b.  d. 


Milking  by  Machine 

The  picture  above  shows  a  familiar 
scene  on  many  dairy  ftrt-ms  where  me¬ 
chanical  milkers  have  been  installed.  Any 
available  power  can  be  used  to  run  them, 
such  as  the  commercial  electric  current, 
the  home  electric,  or  gasoline  plant.  One 
person  attends  to  several  cows,  and  the 
milk  is  not  exposed  to  stable  canditions. 
This  mechanical  milking  is  particularly 
economic  with  the  large  milkers,  such  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 
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The  Turner  Institute  of 
Research 

With  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of 
the  James.  Turner  Institute  of  Re¬ 
search,  on  May  15,  1931,  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  became 
the  possessor  of  the  largest  institution  for 
research  in  dairy  farming  in  our  Eastern 
United  States.  The  valuable  gift  of 
James  E.  Turner,  of  Montclair,  New 
Jersey  with  its  1,200  acres  of  tillable  ami 
pasture  land  gives  New  Jersey  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  responsibility  to  make  some 
very  worthwhile  researches  in  this  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  Agriculture.  The 
James  Turner  Institute  of  Research  com¬ 
prises  five  large  farms  purchased  or  in¬ 
herited  by  the  donor,  and  situated  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  Sussex  County, 
between  Branchville  and  Sussex.  The 
farms  known  as  Belle  Ellen  Farms  are 
situated  at  Beemerville.  The  other  farms 
known  as  Lusscroft  Farms  lie  to  the  east 
beyond  Plumsock.  Included  in  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Turner  were  2S0  head  of  Guernsey 
and  Holstein  cattle. 

The  Plan  of  Operation 
The  basis  of  operation  of  this  great 
property  as  a  dairy  research  institute 


Centrally  located  between  the  present 
barn  and  the  remodeled  unit  at  Belle 
Ellen  Farm,  is  a  square  fire-proof  struc¬ 
ture  which  will  serve  as  a  feed  storage 
unit  in  its  second  floor,  and  which  will  be 
occupied  by  a  milking  room  on  the  first 
floor.  This  milking  room,  sometimes 
called  a  milking  parlor,  is  to  be  equipped 
with  stalls  and  mechanical  milkers  to  ac¬ 
comodate  eight  cows  at  a  time.  Milk 
will  flow  directly  from  the  combined 
milker  in  the  central  milking  room  to  re¬ 
frigerated  storage  tanks,  where  it  will 
be  cooled  and  stored  until  ready  for  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  milk  plant.  Haymows  directly 
above  the  cows  stabled  on  either  side  of 
the  central  barn  complete  the  facilities 
for  making  this  plant  an  efficient  milk 
producing  project. 

Near  the  milking  barn  is  a  very  modern 
test  cow  barn  and  calf  unit,  where  calves 
will  be  grown  until  four  to  six  months 
of  age.  As  a  precaution  against  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  calves  six  months  to  a 
year  of  age  will  be  moved  to  Lusscroft 
Farm  where  they  will  be  grown  in  open 
sheds  until  bred.  Bred  heifers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  older  cows 
or  other  young  stock.  Therefore,  the 
Meadow  Farm,  which  lies  adjacent  to  the 


Dairy  Barn  on  Lusscroft  Farm,  stanchion  for  S5  cotes. 


Dairy  Barn  on  one  of  the  Belle  Ellen  Stock  Farms.  Stanchions  for  175  head  of 
stock — milking  cows  to  he  kept  on  this  place. 


will  be  laid  around  two  factors,  namely 
that  the  number  of  cattle  on  these  farms 
shall  not  be  greater  than  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  roughage  and  bedding 
grown  on  the  farms ;  and  secondly,  every 
attempt  will  be  made  to  operate  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  a  modern  and  practical  man¬ 
ner.  The  entire  milking  unit  is  being 
centralized  at  one  point.  Sixty  stalls 
were  available  at  the  large  Belle  Ellen 
barn,  at  Beemerville,  and  a  remodeled 
horse  barn  adjacent  to  it  will  now  house 
(>0  more.  Box  stalls  have  been  equipped 
for  about  20  cows  thus  making  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  maintain  a  herd  of  130  to  140 
milking  cows  at  one  time.  Centralized 
operation  of  milking  herds,  and  decen¬ 
tralized  operation  of  dry  stock  units  and 
farming  operations,  seems  to  have  a  great 
possibility  as  a  ineans  of  saving  labor 
and  making  for  efficiency  in  the  future. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  plan  to  be  instituted 
at  the  new  branch  of  the  Experiment 
Station  may  be  a  demonstration  in  dairy 
cattle  management. 

As  a  precaution  against  disease,  and 
for  economy  in  feeding  and  management, 
dry  cows  will  be  moved  from  the  milking 
unit  and  segregated  at  what  is  known  as 
the  Valley  Farm,  located  about  half  way 
between  Belle  Ellen  Farm  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  Lusscroft  Farm  and  the  home  of  Mr. 
Turner.  The  Valley  Farm  contains  SO 
acres  of  tilable  and  pasture  land  and  may 
well  support  20  or  more  dry  cows  and 
furnish  employment  to  one  man  in  Winter 
who  will  feed  and  manage  them.  This 
unit  operator  will  be  available  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  when  dry  stock  would,  of  course,  be 
turned  to  pasture. 


original  Lusscroft  Farm,  will  find  a  very 
proper  use  as  a  place  where  growing  bred 
heifers  may  be  housed  or  pastured  and 
may  be  managed  by  another  caretaker 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  feed  and  manage 
such  numbers  as  will  be  needed  for  re¬ 
placements  in  the  milking  herd.  His  work 
will  be  to  take  care  of  another  decen¬ 
tralized  unit,  and  be  available  for  general 
farm  work  in  the  growing  of  roughages. 
At  present  the  number  of  young  stock  is 
very  small,  but  a  plan  of  growing  replace¬ 
ments  for  the  State  Institutions  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  started. 

The  Wyker  Farm,  which  Mr.  Turner 
recently  acquired,  and  which  lies  adjacent 
to  Lusscroft,  will  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  plan  just  described  clearly 
shows  that  the  Experiment  Station  does 
not  wish  to  compete  with  Sussex  County 
Dairymen  in  the  production  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk,  but  merely  to  keep  enough 
cattle  to  afford  some  comprehensive  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  programs,  and  to  develop 
a  rather  large  system  of  pasture  manage¬ 
ment  research  with  young  animals  and 
milking  cows.  The  Wyker  Farm  and 
much  of  Lusscroft  are  well  adapted  to 
pasture  research  as  the  fields  are  well 
located  and  well  watered  for  a  system  of 
pasture  management  according  to  the 
European  plan  of  rotation  from  one  small 
unit  to  another,  and  with  supplemental 
fertilization  following  the  pasturing  of 
each  unit. 

Breeding  Experiments 

Eastern  Dairymen  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  fluid  milk  market  is  demand¬ 
ing  a  product  containing  a  high  butterfar. 
With  the  distributor  willing  to  pay  for 


COPELAND 

MILK  COOLING  EQUIPMENT 


"—has  almost  doubled 
my  income !” 

"\  have  been  using  Copeland  Milk  Cooling  Equipment  with  an  eight- 
can  Cabinet  for  three  seasons.  The  equipment  has  paid  for  itself  in 
increased  income,  as,  since  it  has  been  installed,  the  bacteria  count 
has  been  reduced  from  12,000  to  5,000.  This  reduction  has  been 
effected  by  cooling  and  delivering  the  milk  to  the  plant  always  below 
50  degrees,  and  by  new  milk  house  equipment.  The  extra  premium 
received  for  delivering  this  grade  of  Guernsey  milk  has  almost 
doubled  my  income.  I  am  now  receiving  9a/2  cents  per  quart  and 
without  this  equipment  the  rate  would  be  5  cents  per  quart.  Am 
producing  8  cans  per  day/' 

Thomas  H.  Munro 

COPELAND  Electric  Milk  Cooling  Equipment  is  paying 
dividends  to  scores  of  dairymen  throughout  the  country, 
just  as  it  earns  increased  income  for  Thomas  Munro. 
Copeland  Equipment  does  four  definite  things — all  of  which 
contribute  to  better  profits.  One:  It  reduces  the  cost  of 
milk  cooling  more  than  50%.  Two:  It  eliminates  spoilage 
and  rejection.  Three:  It  improves  the  producer’s  rating  so 
that  he  can  get  higher  prices.  Four:  It  eliminates  the  labor 
of  storing  and  handling  ice. 

Operated  by  Gasoline  Motor 
"Beyond  the  Power  Lines” 

For  milk  producers  situated  '’beyond  the  power  lines"  Copeland 
offers  Cooling  Equipment  operated  by  gasoline  engine.  This  type 
of  equipment  parallels  in  performance  and 
economy  the  results  of  the  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  outfits.  Many  such  systems  have  been 
installed  in  New  York  State.  For  complete 
details  ask  any  Copeland  Dealer  or  write 
directly  to  us  for  our  new,  free  booklet 
"Milk  Cooling  Equipment  by  Copeland." 

COPELAND  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

MT.  CLEMENS,  MICHIGAN 

BELOW  5  0°  F.  FOR  HIGHEST  QUALITY  MILK 
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MOST 

MILK  PER 
FEED  DOLLAR 

In  any  season...  fed  with  any  rough- 
age  . . .  whether  milk  prices  are  up 
or  down . . .  there  is  a  B-B  feed  that 
will  enable  you  to  produce  milk  at 
the  lowest  price  per  quart.  Unusual 
as  this  fact  may  seem,  it  is  the 
planned  result  of  a  carefully  worked 
out  objective. 

The  perfectly- balanced  B-B  for¬ 
mulas  were  adopted  only  after  long, 
practical  use  had  proved  them  most 
productive  and  most  health-giving. 
Then  Maritime’s  huge  buying,  test¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  resources 
were  put  to  work  to  make  these 
paper  formulas  into  realities.  For 
without  organization  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  keep  the  highest  standard 
of  quality  and  absolute  uniformity, 
formula  by  itself  means  little. 

Our  Money- Back  Offer 

As  a  result,  your  reputable  B-B 
dealer  now  sells  B-B  feeds  with  the 
guarantee  that  they  will  give  you 
more  milk,  a  longer  lactation  period 
and  improved  herd  health.  He  fur¬ 
ther  offers  you  the  privilege  of  try¬ 
ing  B-B  feed  on  one  or  two  cows 
for  a  30-day  period  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  it  doesn’t  increase 
milk  flow  and  bodily  health  you 
can  return  the  empty  bags  with  your 
figures  and  get  your  money  back. 

It’s  the  fairest  offer  ever  made  to 
dairymen.  And  right  now  when  low¬ 
est  production  costs  are  so  neces¬ 
sary  should  be  a  good  time  for  you 
to  see  your  B-B  dealer.  Maritime 
Milling  Co.,  Inc.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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a  fair  bonus  for  the  cost  of  producing  a 
milk  high  in  fat,  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
attempt  to  meet  market  demand.  The 
question  has  been  put  to  the  Experiment 
Station  as  to  which  breeds  of  dairy  cattle 
should  we  turn  to  most  economically  pro¬ 
duce  a  milk  containing  4  per  cent  of  but- 
terfat.  The  Experiment  Station  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  keep  five  breeds  of  dairy  cattle, 
either  at  the  Experiment  Station  Farm 
in  New  Brunswick,  or  at  this  new  branch 
in  Sussex  County.  For  the  present  at 
least  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
breeding  of  Holsteins  and  Guernsey  cows 
at  the  Turner  Institute.  A  study  will 
be  made  to  determine  whether  a  strain  of 
Holstein  cattle  can  be  produced  which 
will  give  milk  of  a  high  fat  quality  with¬ 
out  materially  reducing  the  average  quan¬ 
tity  for  the  breed.  Already  a  number  of 
high-testing  Holstein  cows  have  been 
added  to  the  original  herd.  Proven  sires 
with  a  capacity  to  sire  daughters  of  high- 
test  have  been  secured  to  head  up  the 
project.  Daughters  of  these  bulls  pur¬ 
chased  with  them  will  be  used  in  inbreed¬ 
ing  and  outcrossing  experiments  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  in  order  that 
studies  may  be  made  to  determine  if, 


I  was  quite  a  successful  sheep  man. 

I  handled  fine  wools  when  I  began  the 
sheep  business.  We  kept  the  ewe  lambs 
and  sold  the  buck  lambs  to  be  shipped 
west.  A  great  many  fine  wool  sheep  were 
purchased  here  and  shipped  west.  The 
buyers  used  to  cover  them  with  lamp 
black  and  oil  to  give  them  that  black, 
oily  appearance. 

The  late  Edmund  Parish,  of  Naples, 
said  that  he  went  West  with  a  load  of 
sheep.  Another  man  had  a  load  in  a 
leaky  car.  It  rained  and  the  sheep  got 
wet.  Mr.  Paris  said  the  fellow  cried  like 
a  baby,  and  said  he  was  ruined.  The  rain 
took  the  oil  and  color  all  off. 

My  father  always  was  in  favor  of  fine 
wool  sheep  and  we  kept  them  for  a  long 
time.  We  used  to  have  foot  rot  and- many 
a  time  I  have  sat  dowm  with  him  and 
handled  a  flock  of  100.  It  was  necessary 
to  pare  the  diseased  foot  all  off  and  apply 
blue  vitriol  and  vinegar.  I  have  seen 
foot  rot  destroy  the  best  wether  in  the 
flock.  Maggots  would  get  in  the  hoof 
and,  when  the  sheep  would  lie  down,  the 
foot  would  come  in  contact  with  the  body 
and  the  maggots  got  in  the  sheep. 

As  wool  went  down  and  mutton  went 


- 


Turner  Home,  to  be  used  as  a  library  and  sub-station  Headquarters. 


through  rigid  selection  and  a  breeding  pro¬ 
gram,  enough  factors  which  contribute  to 
a  4  per  cent  standard  may  be  segregated 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  high-testing  strain 
of  Holstein  cattle.  To  the  Guernsey  herd 
will  be  added  proven  sires  for  the  conduct 
of  a  breeding  program  which  also  will  in¬ 
volve  several  years  of  study. 

Studies  in  dairy  cattle  nutrition  will  be 
started  as  the  whole  project  progresses. 
A  need  is  felt  for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  factors  affecting  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  replacements  in  New  Jersey. 
The  cost  of  growing  young  stock  in  the 
East  is  high  because  of  land  values  and 
high  priced  labor.  One  finds,  however, 
that  growing  replacements  from  one's 
own  herd  is  a  safe  way  to  keep  our  herds 
free  from  disease.  A  method  of  bringing  our 
young  stock  into  production  at  the  least 
possible  cost  is  one  deserving  of  study. 
Methods  of  feeding  and  their  relation  to 
disease  reproduction  and  the  production 
of  milk  of  maximum  nutritive  and  the¬ 
rapeutic  value  are  receiving  greater  sci¬ 
entific  attention  than  ever  before.  The 
study  of  relation  of  inheritance  to  dis¬ 
ease,  milk  of  low  bacteria  count,  and 
other  properties  offers  a  field  for  con¬ 
scientious  study.  The  James  Turner  In¬ 
stitute  with  -its  lakes,  streams,  forests  and 
its  location  in  a  well  known-  geological 
area  offers  possibilities  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  institution  that  should  con¬ 
tribute  valuable  information  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  other  eastern  agriculture.  This 
Institute  for  Research  is  a  responsibility, 
yet  it  should  develop  into  an  institution 
which  shall  bring  honor  not  only  to  its 
generous  donor  but  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  j.  w.  bartlett. 

The  Sheep  Industry  in  the 
Town  of  Middlesex, 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  something 
about  the  sheep  industry  in  the  town  of 
Middlesex.  I  am  glad  to  do  this  as  sheep 
have  been  my  favorite  brand  of  livestock 
for  50  years. 

The  first  flock  of  sheep  I  ever  owned 
consisted  of  25  yearling  fine  wool  ewes, 
which  I  purchased  of  Lester  Adams,  a 
noted  sheep  man  of  Middlesex.  I  gave 
$100  for  the  bunch  and  sold  10  to  a  Mr. 
Hardy,  of  Palmyra,  for  $100.  I  thought 


up,  we  gradually  got  out  of  the  fine  wools, 
and  kept  grade  ewes  and  used  a  coarse- 
wooled  ram.  I  contracted  100  lambs  to 
Charles  Gates,  of  Geneva,  for  five  years, 
at  five  cents  per  pound,  20  years  ago.  I 
also  have  sold  to  Brotzsky,  of  Avoea,  and 
C.  M.  Washburn  and  L.  A.  Adams,  of 
Middlesex. 

Lambs  began  to  creep  up  again  in  1919, 
and  were  10  cents  per  pound.  We  sheep 
men  thought  that  a  good  price.  They  kept 
increasing  in  price  and  reached  20  cents 
per  pound  in  New  York,  in  war  times. 
One  hundred  ewes  were  good  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years’  wool  and  lambs  at  around 
$15  to  $20  per  head.  George  Blodgett, 
a  neighbor,  used  to  say  the  sheep  was  his 
insurance. 

Of  late,  a  buyer  from  Rochester  has 
taken  the  most  of  our  lambs  at  good 
prices  until  the  depression  came,  when 
the  price  dropped  about  one-half.  We 
look  for  wool  and  lambs  to  come  into 
their  own  again  but  we  may  be  mistaken. 
We  shall  always  stick  to  sheep — if  they 
do  not  go  down  to  nothing. 

Middlesex  is  finely  located  for  the  sheep 
industry  and  has  more  sheep  than  any 
town  in  Yates  County — about  4,000.  We 
have  the  Middlesex  Valley  for  growing 
the  hay  and  grain  to  winter  them  on, 
and  South  Hill  to  run  them  on  in  the 
Summer.  Sixty  years  ago  a  great  many 
more  sheep  were  kept  in  town.  Anson 
Lindsley  would  plant  50  acres  of  corn 
and  feed  1,000  sheep  during  the  Winter. 
Roswell  Tyler,  Wagar  Brother,  Lester 
Adams,  and  William  Fisher  were  the  big 
sheep  men  in  an  early  day.  Each  kept 
around  300  ewes.  The  lambs  were  kept 
until  three  years  old  and  the  wethers 
then  sold  for  mutton.  The  ewes  were 
kept  for  breeding.  The  sheep  used  to  be 
taken  to  Westy  River  and  “washed”  in 
.Tune.  Lester  Adams  would  never  wash 
his  sheep  but  sold  the  wool  unwashed  at 
about  10  cents  per  pound  less.  He  said 
it  was  cruel  to  throw  sheep  in  the  water. 
That  he  was  right  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  no  one  washes  the  sheep  now.  Sheep 
men  new  depend  on  the  West  to  renew 
the  flocks.  Smith  and  Carr,  Fenton 
Wagar,  Adams  and  Jackson,  and  C.  M. 
Washburn  have  brought  many  carloads  to 
town. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  sheep  men  here 
depended  on  Steuben  County  for  their 
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Greater  PROFITS 


from  Tour  Cattle 


with 

SOCONY 
HERD 
OIL 


MORE  milk  and  butter  fat — greater  profits — come  from  contented  cows. 

Socony  Herd  Oil,  the  best  cow  spray  science  has  produced,  insures 
contented  cattle.  One  application  of  this  amazing  spray  protects  cows  all 
day  long,  repelling  and  destroying  bothersome,  blood-sucking  barn  and 
stable  flies,  and  preventing  irritation  and  annoyance  at  milking  time. 

Socony  Herd  Oil  will  not  burn  the  hide  or  irritate  the  eyes  of  cows  or 
milkers.  It  will  not  contaminate  unexposed  milk.  It  is  easy  and  pleasant 
to  apply. 

One  trial  will  convince  you  that  Socony  Herd  Oil  is  cheap  health  insurance 
not  only  for  cows,  but  for  horses  and  hogs  as  well.  And  healthy  cattle  in¬ 
sure  greater  profits ! 


These  Socony  Products  are  Able  Farm  Hands,  too: 


SOCONY  LEATHER  DRESSING— A  safeguard 
against  hardening  and  cracking  ...  a  light  colored 
oil,  preserving  the  natural  and  original  color  of  the 
leather.  It  waterproofs,  softens  and  preserves. 
Easily  applied  with  cloth  or  brush  and  dries 
quickly. 

SOCONY  DISINFECTANT— For  general  dis¬ 
infection  of  bams  and  stable.  It  is  a  concentrated 
coal  tar  product,  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  car¬ 
bolic  acid  as  a  destroyer  of  disease  germs,  and  it  is 
non-poisonous,  non-corrosive  and  non-caustic. 


SOCONY  TREE  SPRAYING  OILS  — Verdol 
Summer  Spray  Oil  and  Dendrol  Dormant  Spray 
Oil  for  San  Jose,  Oyster  Shell  and  Scurvy  Scale, 
Aphids,  Red  Mite,  etc.  Employ  these  tree  spraying 
oils  for  better  fruit. 

SOCONY  LUBRICOTE  (HOUSEHOLD  OIL) 
—  An  effective  lubricating  oil,  especially  made  for 
household  use  and  for  light  machinery.  It  lubri¬ 
cates,  it  penetrates,  it  prevents  rust.  Try  it  on 
squeaking  hinges,  lawnmowers,  guns,  bicycles,  and 
all  forms  of  light  machinery. 


SOCONY 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  FARM 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
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sheep.  Simon  Smith,  Hollis  Tyler  and 
Lyman  Sheppard  (who  used  to  mark  his 
sheep  “L.  S.”  place  of  the  seal).  Granby 
Brothers  have  sold  hundreds  of  sheep  in 
this  town. 

Nothing  will  keep  up  the  fertility  of  a 
farm  like  sheep.  We  have  been  looking 
on  a  field  on  our  farm  this  forenoon  on 
which  we  had  drawn  and  thrown  sheep 
manure  last  Winter.  The  field  was  sown 
to  barley  and  oats  last  Spring  and  200 
pounds  of  acid  fertilizer  sown  to  the  acre 
where  we  put  the  sheep  manure.  The 
grain  is  down  flat  after  a  heavy  rain. 
We  have  known  a  good  dressing  of  sheep 
manure  to  last  10  years. 

If  we  are  to  have  low  prices  we  must 
keep  our  land  fertile  so  that  we  can  gee 
a  large  yield.  Another  thing — you  have 
two  chances  with  sheep — wool  and  lambs 
— and  only  one  chance  on  cattle  or  hogs. 

Sheep  are  easy  to  fence  against  and 
nice  stock  to  care  for  in  the  Winter.  The 
late  Lester  Adams  said  that  the  aroma  of 
the  sheep  fold  was  conductive  to  good 
health. 

I  might  add  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  Merino  Sheep  Industry  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  I  used  to  attend  the  annual  sheep 
shearing  held  at  Honeoye,  Ontario  County. 

have  stayed  all  night  with  John  P. 
Ray.  Probably  the  best  Merino  sheep 
man  in  New  York  State  in  his  day.  I 
have  seen  a  flock  of  Merino  ram  lambs 
shear  20  lbs.  and  weigh  140  lbs.  each. 
Ewes  would  shear  20  lbs.  each  and  rams 
40  lbs.  I  once  purchased  a  Ram  of  Mr. 
Ray  named  Jay  Gould  for  $100.  I  have 
kept  a  flock  of  sheep  out  of  the  rain  the 
year  around.  The  fine  wools  will  have  the 
black  oily  appearance  if  kept  dry.  I  have 
left  the  wheat  field  when  a  shower  was 
coming  up  to  get  the  sheep  in.  romeroy 
and  Allen  were  large  wool  buyers  in  those 
days  and  fine  men  to  do  business  with. 

Here  is  hoping  the  women  will  wear 
more  woolen  clothing  and  that  the  laborer 
will  have  plenty  of  work  so  that  he  can 
buy  more  mutton.  L.  c.  williams. 


The  Tunis  Sheep 

The  Tunis  is  one  of  our  oldest  breeds 
of  sheep,  having  been  bred  in  Tunis,  Pal¬ 
estine  and  Egypt  for  many  centuries, 
and  were  first  brought  to  the  Lnited 
States  in  1799. 

In  size  they  rank  with  the  other  med¬ 
ium  mutton  breeds,  but  are  of  distinctive 
type  and  color,  the  face  and  legs  being 
tan  or  red,  and  the  wool  of  adult  animal 
white,  like  that  of  other  breeds.  At 
birth  the  lamb’s  wool  is  usually  a  shade 
of  red  or  tan,  like  its  face  and  legs,  but 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  its  fleece 
changes  to  white  like  that  of  the  older 
sheep. 

The  Tunis  have  long  ears,  which  are 
broad  and  dropping,  their  heads  are  small 
and  seldom  show  signs  of  horns,  the  body 
is  firm  well  rounded  and  the  flesh  of  fine 
quality.  Adult  rams  weigh  from  ICO  to 
200  lbs.  and  ewes  from  120  to  100  lbs. 
The  fleece  grows  from  three  to  five  inches 
long  and  shears  from  seven  to  twelve 
lbs.  annually,  the  wool  grading  one-fourth 
to  three-eights  blood  combing  of  a  desire- 
able  market  quality. 

The  Tunis  excel  as  producers  of  Fall 
and  early  Winter  lambs,  the  ewes  being 
good  mothers  and  deep  persistent  milk¬ 
ers,  growing  their  lambs  extra  well.  Al¬ 
though  a  early  maturing  breed,  the  ewes 
remain  useful  breeders  until  12  or  more 
years  old. 

The  rams  of  this  breed  are  very  active, 
vigorous  breeders  and  even  when  used  on 
ewes  of  other  mutton  breeds  produce 
lambs  of  quick  growth  and  superior 
quality.  The  Tunis  seem  more  resistant 
to  intestinal  worms,  have  clean  noses,  a 
bright,  intelligent  appearance  and  strong 
constitutional  vigor. 

At  the  great  social  centers  of  southern 
France  and  Italy,  thousands  of  Tunis 
lambs  are  recived  each  week  from  North¬ 
ern  Africa  to  be  served  as  a  delicacy  at 
the  Cafes  and  Hotels. 

In  America  the  welfare  of  this  breed 
is  looked  after  by  the  National  Tunis 
Sheep  Registry  Inc.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  The 
letterheads  of  this  organization  state  that 
it  is  organized  under  the  Membership 
Corporation  Laws  of  New  York  State, 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  reliable  pure¬ 
bred  Registry  Association  for  the  Tunis 
Sheep,  and  to  promote  its  welfare  and 
merits  throughout  the  United  States  of 
America  and  their  Territories.  Among 
those  connected  with  this  organization, 


are  such  longtime  breeders  as  Ellis,  of 
Maine,  Carr  of  Mich.,  Moore  of  Ind.  and 
McPherson,  Pennell  and  Owen  of  N.  Y., 
each  of  whom  having,  in  the  past,  held 
office  in  a  old  association  formed  jTears 
ago  for  this  breed. 

The  long  life  and  vigorous  health  of 
this  mutton  breed,  together  with  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  breed  for  Fall  or  early  Winter 
lambs,  which  are  ready  for  market  when 


prices  are  best,  and  its  quality  and  weight 
of  wool,  make  the  Tunis  a  desireable 
sheep,  which  is  rapidly  gaining  popular 
favor.  RALPH  E.  OWEN 


Events  of  the  Week 

Wheat. — The  Federal  Farm  Board  has 
traded  25,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  government  of  Brazil  for  1.050.000 
bags  of  coffee.  Negotiations  for  the  deal 
have  been  under  way  for  six  months.  A 
bag  of  eoffe  weighs  132  lbs.  and  present 
price  is  about  8 %  cents  per  lb.  The 
board  agrees  not  to  sell  the  coffee  until 
the  Fall  of  1932.  The  ultimate  price  of 
the  wheat  will  depend  ou  the  price  re¬ 


ceived  for  the  coffee  when  sold.  The 
board  has  also  agreed  to  sell  15,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  China  on  long  credit 
basis  for  distribution  in  the  famine  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  Yangste  Valley  flood  area. 

Cotton. — Cotton  conference  in  New 
Orleans,  headed  by  Governor  Long  of 
Louisiana  recommended  that  the  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  cotton  States  pass  laws  to 
prevent  the  planting  of  cotton  in  1932. 
It  was  provided  in  the  resolution  that 
the  law  of  any  one  State  shall  not  be 


binding  unless  and  until  similar  legisla¬ 
tion  shall  be  adopted  by  three-fourths  of 
the  cotton-producing  States.  A  resolution 
was  also  adopted  urging  the  Federal 
Board  to  buy  8,000,000  bales  of  cotton 
at  prices  above  the  present  market.  This 
cotton  is  under  the  plan  to  be  held  and 
allocated  among  farmers  in  proportion 
to  their  usual  production  provided  the 
farmer  signs  a  contract  not  to  grow  any 
cotton  in  1932.  The  first  recommendation 
embraced  the  Governor  Long  plan  and 
the  second  that  of  Senator  Caraway  of 
Arkans  s.  These  statesmen  take  no  heed 
of  the  calamities  caused  by  the  attempts  of 
government  to  regulate  the  price  of 
agricultural  commodities  during  the  past 
history  of  the  world. 


Oil  Merger. — It  is  announced  that  a 
merger  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com-, 
pany  of  California  is  being  arranged  for 
by  the  heads  of  both  companies.  This  mer¬ 
ger  would  represent  a  capital  of  $2,400,- 
000,000.  This  is  larger  than  the  $2,000,- 
000,000  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  second  only  to  $3,000,000,000  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

Gangsters’  Income  Taxes. — The  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  campaign  against  tax-dodging 
gangsters  resulted  in  the  collection  of 
$408,598  delinquent  income  taxes  in  July, 
Robert  E.  Neely,  acting  collector,  an¬ 
nounced  at  Chicago  Aug.  25.  Fifty  well 
known  gangsters  have  filed  delinquent  re¬ 
turns  within  a  few  months,  Mr.  Neely 
said.  The  largest  individual  collection 
was  $225,000  obtained  from  an  unnamed 
gambler,  who  compromised  his  deficiency. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  James  Hackett, 
who  asserted  he  was  kidnapped  and  ran¬ 
somed. 

Unemployment  Relief.  —  Governor 
Roosevelt  of  New  York  completed  Aug. 
25,  the  $25,000,000  emergency  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  program  which  he  expected 
to  announce  at  a  joint  session  of  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature  Aug.  28.  The 
Governor’s  program,  while  not  disclosed, 
was  said  to  contemplate  raising  the  relief 
funds  through  a  special  form  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  type  of  impost  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  executive  in  New  York 
City,  City  officials  on  the  one  hand  and 
bankers  and  industrialists  on  the  others, 
prepared  Aug.  25  for  a  financial  mobili¬ 
zation  to  meet  the  situation.  The  finan¬ 
cial  leaders  and  industrial  heads,  meeting 
in  the  offices  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  de¬ 
cided  to  organize  a  citizens’  committee 
similar  to  the  Prosser  committee  of  last 
Winter  to  raise  and  distribute  funds 
along  lines  to  be  announced  later. 

Asheville  Banker  Sentenced. — Col¬ 
onel  Luke  Lea,  Tennessee  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  former  United  States  Senator, 
was  sentenced  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Aug. 
25  to  serve  from  six  to  ten  years  in  North 
Carolina  State  Prison  upon  being  con¬ 
victed  of  defrauding  the  Central  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  at  Asheville  of  $1,- 
130,000.  Luke  Lea  Jr.,  23,  convicted 
with  his  father  in  the  trial,  was  fined 
$25,000  after  Solicitor  Zeb  V.  Nettles 
had  made  a  plea  for  him  on  the  grounds 
of  his  age  and  the  fact  that  he  was  merely 
doing  as  instructed  by  his  father.  Wal¬ 
lace  B.  Davis,  president  of  the  bank, 
who  already  faces  a  five  to  seven  year 
sentence  in  connection  with  its  failure, 
was  sentenced  to  four  to  six  years  in 
prison.  E.  P.  Cfiarlet,  business  associate 
of  the  Leas,  was  acquitted  by  the  jury 
and  discharged  by  the  court. 

Duck  Hunting  Season. — Reduction 
of  this  Fall’s  duck-hunting  season  to 
one  month  was  approved  Aug.  25, 
by  President  Hoover  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Secretary  Hyde.  For  New 
York  State  (except  Long  Island)  and 
Connecticut  the  order  will  make  the  sea¬ 
son  open  Oct.  1  and  close  Oct.  31.  For 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  it  will  open 
Nov.  1  and  close  Dec.  15.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  bag  limit  prescribed 
last  year  under  the  United  States-Canada 
migratory  game  bird  treaty.  The  season 
was  shortened  because  of  the  prolonged 
drought  in  nortlnvestern  United  States 
and  in  the  larger  areas  of  Canada,  breed¬ 
ing  grounds  of  the  vast  flocks  of  wild 
ducks,  geese,  brant  and  coot,  which  an¬ 
nually  migrate  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  its 
tributaries,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
waterways  throughout  the  United  States. 
Normally  the  season  would  be  from  Nov. 
1  to  Jan.  15.  Last  year  it  was  shoitened 
two  weeks  by  Presidential  order. 

Tax  Attorney’s  Suit.  —  Charles  D. 
Hamel,  a  tax  attorney,  of  Washington. 
I).  C.,  former  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  and  at  one 
time  technical  adviser  9)  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  on  Federal  taxation, 
is  suing  the  F.  W.  Wool  worth  Company 
in  New  Jersey  for  $500,000  for  services 
in  obtaining  a  refund  amounting  to  $2,- 
220.000  for  Federal  income  taxes  between 
1920  and  1926.  The  New  Jersey  suit 
was  disclosed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  New 
York  Aug.  25,  when  an  injunction  appli¬ 
cation  was  filed  by  Davis,  Auerbach  & 
Cornell,  general  counsel  for  the  Wool- 
worth  Company,  in  a  suit  brought  here 
last  March  by  Hamel  against  Louis  E. 
Ruscli  and  Webster  N.  Jackson  to  re¬ 
cover  $50,000  of  the  $100,000  they  were 
paid  by  the  attorneys  for  the  services  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  in  bringing  about  a 
refund  of  the  Woolworth  taxes  and  the 
withdrawal  by  the  government  of  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  than  $2,000,000  addi¬ 
tional  tax. 

Ex,Sentaor  Dies.  —  Charles  Wells 
Wicks,  ex-Senator  from  Oneida  County, 
N.  Y.,  died  at  Curtis  Point,  Me.,  where 
he  lived  for  the  last  three  years,  on  Au¬ 
gust  25,  aged  6S  years.  Mr.  Wicks  was 
a  native  of  Oneida  County  and  represented 
it  in  the  State  Senate  from  1914  to  1918. 
While  in  the  Senate  he  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Agricultural  Committee.  In 
1917  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  to  investigate  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  State.  Senator 
Wicks  was  a  kindly  genial  soul,  and  made 
a  host  of  friends  during  his  active  life 
in  business  and  political  service, 


Purebred,  pedigreed  Tunis  yearling  ewes,  registered  in  the  National  Tunis  Sheep 

Registry  Inc.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


J.  JF.  Whitmore,  of  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.  who  sends  us  the  above  picture,  says :  “This 
teas  the  1929  champion  Corriedale  ram  of  United  States,  and  has  a  ivonderful 
shoio  record.  I  recently  bought  him  from  the  University  of  Wyoming  which  bred 

and  showed  him. 


Dor  sets  in  Winter  at  Tranquility  Farm,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 
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The  F ord  Truck 

helps  you  reach  the  profitable  markets 


131  Vi-lnch  Stake  Truck 


\¥nTH  the  fast,  economical  Ford 
*  ▼  truck,  you  can  haul  direct  to 
favorable  markets  .  .  .  quickly,  easily. 
Prices  in  a  more  distant  market  are 
often  25%  to  40%  higher  than  those 
in  the  locality  of  your  farm. 

The  Ford  truck  permits  you  to  select 
your  market,  and  enables  you  to  make  a 
long  haul  pay.  The  economy  of  the 
Ford  goes  far  beyond  gas  and  oil  con¬ 
sumption  alone  .  .  .  it  is  an  inbuilt 
quality,  evident  in  the  low  first  cost  of 
the  truck,  in  the  way  it  keeps  out  of  the 


shop  and  on  the  job,  and  in  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  willing,  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  that  it  gives. 

Rugged  simplicity  of  design  through¬ 
out  is  a  fundamental  reason  why  the 
Ford  truck  gives  such  long,  economical, 
trouble-free  service. 

Your  local  Ford  dealer  will  gladly 
demonstrate  a  truck  of  the  type  you 
need.  You  may  purchase  a  Ford  truck 
on  convenient,  economical  terms 
through  the  Authorized  Ford  Finance 
Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit  Company. 


150  miles  with  a  load  then  bach 
for  more ,  once  a  day 

A  farmer  near  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  writes  that 
for  the  past  sixty  days,  his  Ford  truck  has  been 
making  one  trip  a  day  to  a  point  150  miles  distant, 
with  a  capacity  load  of  baled  hay.  In  this  short 
time,  the  truck  has  covered  more  than  15,000  miles 
—  exceeding  the  average  yearly  distance  that  trucks 
cover  in  farm  service.  This  h  but  a  single  example 
of  how  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  using 
Ford  trucks  to  extend  their  marketing  range  .  .  . 
doing  it  at  such  small  additional  cost,  and  in  such 
little  extra  time  that  the  profits  increase  with  the 
mileage , 
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Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 


The  final  system  of  grape  culture  which 
has  been  adopted  here  on  Long  Acres  is 
a  modified  clean  culture.  Absolutely  clean 
culture  is  practiced  by  some  of  our  grape 
growers,  never  a  weed  or  spear  of  grass 
being  allowed  in  the  vineyard,  but  that 
has  its  disadvantages  chief  of  which  is 
that  all  humus  is  burned  out  of  the  soil 
so  that  the  soil  becomes  progressively 
harder  to  work  and  less  fertile.  It  does 
make  a  vineyard  look  nice  and  make 
picking  easier,  but  is  hard  on  the  soil 
unless  a  large  supply  of  manure  is  ap¬ 
plied  frequently.  Manure  in  the  vineyard 
encourages  weed  growth,  and  makes  more 
work  for  the  advocates  of  clean  culture. 
I  tried  t»he  clean  culture  plan  but  have 
given  it  the  go  by,  as  the  clay  loam  soil 
was  getting  harder  and  harder. 

The  plan  we  have  followed  for  the  past 
three  years  is  to  plow  towards  the  rows 
in  Spring,  work  down  the  soil  to  some 
extent  with  spring  tooth  harrow  and 
then  let  it  go  for  awhile  as  the  berry 
picking  comes  on  and  makes  cultivation 
impossible  for  lack  of  time.  By  the  time 
the  berries  are  gone,  the  rows  have  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds,  thistles,  Summer  grasses 
such  as  wild  millet  and  fox  tail  plus 
some  volunteer  clover.  Then  we  plow 
away  from  the  rows,  turning  under  all 
that  green  growth,  and  hoe  under  the 
rows,  making  the  vineyard  clean  again, 
so  that  there  is  a  good  circulation  of  air 
which  aids  in  retarding  black  rot  and 
mildew.  Thus  we  are  practically  turn- 


ing.under  a  green  manure  crop  every  year, 
and  there  is  a  very  noticeable  gam  m 
fertility,  as  shown  by  ranker  and  ranker 
weed  growth  and  a  pleasing  loosening  ot 
that  hard  soil,  so  that  it  is  becoming 

easier  to  work.  .  ,  .  ,, 

This,  in  mv  opinion,  is  much  better 
than  absolutely  clean  culture,  but  the 
growth  must  be  turned  under  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  this  practice,  as  well  as 
getting  it  out  of  the  way  foi  picking. 
Leave  the  growth  in  for  a  cover  crop 
means  that  the  rows  are  wet  until  nearly 
noon  with  dew,  and  it  is  difficult  to  move 
the  picking  benches  throu&h  the  weeds. 
Then  too  we  have  our  share  of  Spanish 
needle  weeds,  which  some  call  pitchtorks, 
a  weed  which  matures  seed  which  has 
barbed-  prongs  that  stick  tight  and  work 
through  clothing.  It  is  a  legume  so  it 
A  welcome-  for  turning  under,  but  highly 
unwelcome  when  leftto  grow  and  make 
seed  before  picking  time.  I  have  seen 
them  so  thick  in  some  vineyaids  it  was 
impossible  to  step  between  the  rows  with¬ 
out  getting  stuck  full  ot  them.  . 

Black  rot  and  mildew  are  apparently 
dependent  upon  weather  conditions  as 
some  years  we  have  none,  other  years  a 
o-reat  deal,  and  this  on  spraved,  as  well 
as  unsprayed  vineyards.  Bordeaux  must 
hit  me  buneh  to  do  any  good  as  just  going 
along  the  row  blowing  it  upon  the  out 
side  of  the  leaves  is  wasted  ettoit.  I 
had  an  odd  complaint  a  short  time  ago 
from ^an  K.  N.-Y.  friend,  lie  wrote  that 
lrs  "rapes  made  too  much  foliage  and 
too  little  fruit  also  that  the  heavy  foliage 
shaded  the  grapes  so  they  would  not  lipen. 
but  heavy  foliage  is  necessaij  to  cood 
oraues  as  poor  foliage  means  poor  grapes 
Serv  time  1  note  that  when  leaf  hop¬ 
pers  injure  the  foliage  to  a  great  extent 
so  many  leaves  dry  up  it  always  means 
red  -rape.  Bed.  grape  is  a  condition  ot 
L  uncords  in  which  the  berries  turn  bnght 
red  but  never  get  blue  as  they  should 
normally.  I  note  much  more  red  grape 
n  the  vineyard  which  was  set  with  plants 
procured  from  New  York  than  from  local 
plants  also  that  the  berries  are  smaller, 
but  that  may  be  due  to  the  land  being 
lower  at  that  point  with  poorer  diam- 


Grapes  will  be  below  a  normal  crop 
his-  year  in  this  section  as  there  was 
uuch  frost  damage  last  Spring  but  the 
icreage  is  large  enough  to  insure  a  large 
volume  of  packages  anyway.  Reports 
rom  California  tell  of  thousands  of  acres 
reing  pulled  in  an  effort  to  bolster  the 
n-ice  For  three  years  now,  grapes  have 
•old  in  Chicago  for  the  fright  on  the 
•arloads  from  California  obviously  leav- 
ng  the  grower  nothing  for  Ins  work  and 
‘xpen-se.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  whole 
ihipmente  sold  that  way  but  many  cai 
oads  of  wine  grapes  did  sell  that  low. 

I  note  in  the  history  of  grape  growing 
,vhieh  has  been  running  in  the  B.  N.-i. 
hat  so  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
’liampion  grape  which  is  extensively 
ilanted  in  this  section.  It  »  a  ^uit 
,f  poor  quality,  black,  scraggly  bunches, 
‘ox v  taste  having  nothing  but  earliness 
o  recommend  it.  It  comes  ahead  ot 
Moores  and  spoils  the  market  for  later 
tnd  much  better  grapes.  I  cannot  rec- 
mmiend  the  Campbell  either,  as  it  too 
s  of  poor  quality  as  grown  here,  but  does 
,ave  large  open  bunches,  interspersed  with 
nany  very  small  green  berries.  Oui 
;eason  is  not  late  enough  for  C  atawba, 
md  we  no  longer  raise  the  Delaware  to 

mv  extent.  , 

There  is  a  nice  balance  between  fruit 
md  cane  growth  which  the  expericed 
n-uner  learns  to  observe.  Obviously  a 
fine  which  has  made  profuse  cane  growth 
leeds  more  bearing  wood  left  when  prun- 
n»  while  a  weak  vine  needs  much  closer 
iruning.  Using  a  standard  rule  of  so 
nany  buds  to  the  vine  will  not  do  m 
iractice.  I  have  one  vine  which  never 
ails  to  make  many  canes  20  ft.  long  and 
1  leave  four  of  the  best  at  least  le>  ft. 
ong  as  close  pruning  on  this  vine  left 
ne  little  fruit,  but  much  new  growth  to 
jrune  away  again.  I  have  an  idea  that 


many  years  ago  a  former  owner  buried  an 
old  horse  in  that  spot  as  there  is  an 
excess  of  nitrogen  right  there.  There  is 
an  apparent  individuality  among  grape 
vines  as  well  as  trees,  and  that  indivi¬ 
duality  may  be  studied  at  picking  time 
and  remembered  later  on  while  pruning. 
Pruning  by  rule  may  -be  all  right  for  the 
big  grower  who  must  do  much  hiring,  but 
for  smaler  vineyards  it  pays  to  learn 
your  vines,  pays  not  only  in  dollars  but 
in  added  interest. 

1  noticed  a  twenty  ounce  apple  tree 
today  which  had  ripened  all  its  apples 
away  ahead  of  its  neighbors  but  the 
tree  had  a  sickly  look.  That  tree  gets 
special  treatment  at  pruning  time  and 
dehorning  next  year  if  not  improved. 

Calvin  has  had  a  slight  illness  but  is 
busy  as  a  bee  now  with  a  new  top  set 
for  dirt  digging  and  mud  pie  making 
which  I  brought  from  town  today.  The 
rest  of  use  are  working  hard  cleaning 
up  the  old  farm  with  some  Fall  plowing 
done  in  the  currants  and  young  berry 
rows.  That  was  a  fierce  job  in  the  grapes 
but  it  is  done  now.  L.  n.  beber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

Connecticut  Station  Field 
Day 

Governor  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  of  Con¬ 
necticut  talked,  informally  at  the  annual 
Field  Day  of  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  which  was  held 
August  It)  on  the  experiment  farm  in 
Mount  Carmel.  It  is  estimated  450  peo¬ 
ple  attended.  “Fruit  Pest  Control'’  was 
the  principal  topic  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Britton,  entomo¬ 
logist  ;  Dr.  P.  Clinton,  botanist,  and 
Dr.  Philip  Garman,  assistant  entomo¬ 
logist.  Prof.  S.  P.  Hollister,  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Pomological  Society, 
discussed  their  addresses. 

A  large  number  of  fruit  studies  is  now 
under  way  at  the  experiment  farm.  The 
new  project  is  an  investigation  of  the 
apple  leafhopper,  for  which  present  spray 
recommendations  are  unsatisfactory  in 
Connecticut.  The  study  of  apple  spray 
injury  to  fruit  is  being  continued,  and 
experiments  in  control  of  the  Oriental 
fruit  moth  are  under  way. 

Whipple’s  Yellow  sweet  corn  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  inbreeding  and  crossing  to  obtain 
certain  desired  characteristics  was  the 
most  important  display  in  the  vegetable 
breeding  studies.  A  test  of  20  strains 
of  “Connecticut  Station’’  peppers  revealed 
some  remarkably  productive  and  early 
strains. 

Control  of  the  Mexican-  bean  beetle, 
and  native  resistance  to  the  pest  were 
demonstrated  in  extensive  variety  plant¬ 
ings.  A  study  begun  this  Summer  shows 
the  control  of  vegetable  diseases  by  vari¬ 
ous  methods. 

A  demonstration  of  plowing  and  cut¬ 
ting  for  control  of  the  European  corn 
borer  was  made  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  program. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society 
and  the  Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  joined  in  the  meeting. 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  has  issued  the  following  memor¬ 
andum  relative  to  field  mouse  bait  for 
the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1931-32 :  “Field 
mice  were  relatively  scarce  over  most  of 
the  eastern  range  during  the  past  Winter. 
This  Summer  is  more  favorable  to  their 
increase  and  the  mice  are  likely  to  do 
considerable  damage  this  coming  season, 
although  serious  injury  is  not  antici¬ 
pated.  Nevertheless,  all  orehardists  should 
be  warned  to  kep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
mouse  signs  in  the  orchard  during  harvest 
time,  and,  if  such  signs  appear  to  be 
abundant,  action  to  control  possible  dam¬ 
age  should  be  taken.  The  field  mouse 
poisoned  bait  from  the  Biological  Survey 
mixing  station  in  Idaho  is  now  available 
on  the  same  basis  as  last  year,  but  with 
slightly  reduced  pric-e.  This  is  the  stand¬ 
ard  field  mouse  bait  with  a  strength  of 
one  ounce  of  strychnine  to  32  lbs.  of 
steam-crushed  oats.  [Note. — This  is  al¬ 
most  double  the  strength  of  last  year 
when  one  ounce  of  strychnine  was  used 
to  20  lbs.  of  oats, — this  strength  did  not 
give  a  satisfactory  kill  in  all  cases,]  and 
is  packed  for  shipment  in  water-proof, 
paper-lined  burlags.  In  25  lbs.  bags  the 
price  is  eight  cent  a  lb.  F.  O.  B.  McCam- 
mon,  Idaho.  For  the  convenience  of 
smaller  growers  the  bait  this  year  will 
also  be  put  up  in  10  lbs.  bags.  The  cost 
of  the  bait  in  the  10  lbs.  bags  is  8% 
cents  a  lb.,  F.  O.  B.  McCammon,  Idaho. 
Shipment  will  be  made  direct  from  the 
McCammon  Plant  by  freight  collect.  Re¬ 
mittance  must  accompany  all  orders  and 
checks  should  be  made  payable  to  ‘Rodent 
Control  Station  Fund’  and  should  be 
mailed  to  this  office  in  Washington,  D. 
C.”  Fright  from  idaho  takes  about  a 
month.  R.  H.  SUDDS. 
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KillWeeds  with 

w 


Burn  them,  seeds  and  all, 
while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch,  2000° 
F.,  destroys  Canada  Thistle, 
Quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy,  Hon- 
‘  I(r&'  f  eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  fox 
destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi¬ 
mental  Stations,  Farmers.  Foresters,  Poultry- 
n.  Fox  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  76-H—Frce 
AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY, lltC 
West  New  York,  N.J. 

Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco.  Cat, 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  ami  over,  cut 
to  your  reoulrements.  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


CORN  HUSKERS 

hat  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS 

NORTH  AMERICAN 

Ferns  and  Wildflowers 

Over  300  varieties  of  native  plants  from  ail  parts  of 
the  country.  We  grow  Arbutus,  Fringed  Gentian, 
Ladyslippers  and  other  rare  varieties. 

Visitors  welcome— Catalog  free 
GEORGE  D.  AIKEN  Box  M  Putney,  Vt. 


PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER 

Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Phlox,  Foxgloves,  and  261 
others.  Will  live  outdoors  in  winter  and  bloom  next 
summer.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  -  PLANTS  -  BULBS 

Fall  1931  Price  List  contains  prices  cheaper 
than  ever  before.  Newest  varieties.  Every¬ 
thing  for  Farm,  Garden,  and  Lawn.  Write— 
ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 


HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  $6.00,  Grimm  Alfalfa 
$8.00,  White  Sweet  Clover  $3.00.  All  60-lb. 
bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  satisfied. 

GEORGE  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas 


Dl  A  MTV  20  PEONY,  S2. OO;  20  IRIS,  SI. OO 
Sinti# 1  *  20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  S2.00 

NOW  9  Cassel  Nursery  Manlua,  Ohio 


Poomr  UoIiiog  >»  our  new  L'st.  Be  sure  and  get 
lUUIiy  VdlUCSit.  .  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


2  Arborvitae s,  2  Norway  Spruce, 

2  Mugho  Pines,  2  Douglas  Fir 
Trees  are  all  «  to  7  year,  old,  12  to  18  Inches 
high,  nursery-grown,  sheared  and  once  trans¬ 
planted. 


COLLECTION  NO.  2 

8  Evergreens  for  $2 

2  Canadian  Hemlock,  2  Silver  Fir, 

2  White  Spruce,  2  Retinispora  Obtusa 
6-  to  7-year. old  Trees 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 

ALL  SHEARED  AND  WELL-SHAPED 


9-year-old  Trees,  each .  SHI. 50 

7  to  8-year-old  Trees,  each .  1.25 

5-year  Trees,  nice,  2  for .  1.25 


Rhododendrons,  Pink,  Red,  and  Purple,  1  to 

1%  ft.,  3  for . $1.25 

A/aleas  Nudiflora,  blooming  size,  each . $1.10 

Hydrangeas,  Hardy,  Pink,  and  Blue,  2  for... $1.10 

12  Assorted  Perennials,  for  Border . $1.20 

12  As’t’d  Perennials,  for  Cut  Flowers . $1.20 

12  As’t’d  Perennials,  for  Rock  Garden . $1.20 

12  Oriental  Poppies,  all  good  colors . $1.20 

Add  20c  for  Packing  and  Insurance 


NEW  MARKET  PERENNIAL  GARDENS 
—  ’O  Randolph  Rond,  New  Market,  N.  J. 


■raise  TREES. 

FOR  PROFIT 

Make  big  money  on  Christinas  trees  and 
ornamental  evergreens.  Great  sellers  ;it 
Roadside  stands.  We  furnish  seedlings  and 
transplants.  Note  these  big  values: 

TRANSPLANTED  TREES 
White  Spruce  -  4-yr.,  5-12",  $3-100,  $20-M 
Norway  Spruce  -  4-yr..  6-18",  $3-100,  $20-M 
„  ”  ,  ”  -  5-yr.,10-20",  $5-100,  $35-M 

Colorado  Blue 

Spruce  -  3-yr.,  2-  5",  $5-100,  $35-M 
Douglas  Fir  -  4-yr.,  7-14",  $3-100,  $20-M 

Delivery  and  packing  charges  .  .  at  cost  .  .  .  NOT  included 
Our  FALL  Price  List,  with  many  other 
attractive  listings,  is  just  off  the  press. 

A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

KEENE  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATES 
Dept.  RNY  •  -  Keene,  N.  H. 

1931-OUR  25th  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  WHEAT-  siu°s°H^R 

DIBBLE’S  HONOR  WHEAT— The  best  White  Wheat. 

DIBBLE’S  FORWARD  WHEAT  —  The  best  Red 
Wheat.  Yielding  from  40  to  over  50  bushels  per 
acre  on  our  own  farms. 

WINTER  WHEAT — For  flour  or  feed,  60c  per  bu. 
or  $20.00  a.  ton.  Bags  free,  of  course. 

DIBBLE’S  RUSSIAN  ROSEN  RYE— $1  per  bushel. 

COMMON  RYE — For  cover  crop,  75C  per  bushel. 

D.  B.  NEW  CROP  TIMOTHY  SEED— Above  89.50 
pure.  $2.50  per  bushel. 

ALFALFA.  CLOVERS.  GRASS  SEEDS,  VETCH,  etc. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Circular,  Price  List,  and  Samples — FREE. 

Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 
Box  B.  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Aug.,  Sept,  and  Fall  delivery 

The  leading  standard 
and  everbearing  varieties. 
Also  “Howard’s  Supreme” 
ami  Jupiter,  the  two  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  “Strawberry 
World.”  Quality  plants  and 
prompt  shipment. 

New  lower  prices  on  request 
E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


ICKS  $1  Specials 

30  Brilliant  Giant  Tulips,  all  colors  SX.00 
*5  Fragrant  Hyacinths,  many  colors  1.00 
15  Choice  Narcissus,  assorted  .  .  .  1.00 
40  Colorful  Crocuses,  all  shades  ,  .  1.00 
ALL  FOUR,  100  BULBS,  FOR  $3.50! 

To  get  acquainted!  Directions  in¬ 
cluded.  Ask  for  free  Vicks  Bulb  Book 
with  helpful  suggestions,  special  i 

°^deVCTcdaV-  Wc  Mail  rostvaid  / 

Jamas  Vicks,  359  Pleasant  St,  This  S- 
Rochesfer,  N,  Y.  “The  Flower  mty”&ooK  ■Kfct 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  PLANTING 

Now  ready  for  you.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier,  Chesapeake,  Aberdeen,  How¬ 
ard  17,  Blakemore,  Aroma,  Ever- 
bearing  Mastodon  and  all  other 
commercial  varieties. 

AJ>  TREES,  1  and  2-year-old,  Gold¬ 
en  Jubilee  Peach  Trees,  all  kinds  of  Nur¬ 
sery  stock  in  great  assortment.  Our  Fall 
price  list  now  ready— it’s  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Howard  17  Plants 

Just  tine  to  set  now  for  a  crop  of  fruit  next  season. 
41!  plants  from  New  Runners. 

12  plants  75c— 25-$1.25— E0-$2.25— 100-$4.00 
JAS.  M.  BRITTON  Chepachet,  K.  I. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Dunlap,  Delicious,  $4.00.  Mastodon,  $5.50. 
Cooper,  Corsican,  Aroma,  Big  Joe.  $4.50  per  100.  60 

other  varieties  described  in  Price  List,  on  request.  Also 
Runner  Plants.  Pleasant  Valley  Farm,  Millbury,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  and  layer,  for  September  and  October. 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  As¬ 
paragus  plants.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N,  Y. 


ouunutu  j  i  luilio  Best  ever  with  us  for  35 
years.  #1  per  100.  *4  per  500,  $7  per  1000,  postpaid. 
HUFF  BROTHERS  -  Burnham,  Maine 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


For  SEPT.  SETTING 
Beaubache  and  Un¬ 
cle  Jim.  Thrifty,  State  inspected,  $  1  per  100;  $4  per  500; 
S7  per  1000  postpaid.  Earl  M.  Stdelioger,  Burnham,  JIalue 


Strawberry  Plants 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  free. 
BASIL  PERKY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Spring 


Plnumrc  50  Darwin  Tulips,  20  Narcissus,  4  Bleed- 
riUWCI  b  ing  Hearts,  5  Peoi  ’  "  ' 


_  _  ,  Peonies,  30  Iris,  10  Phlox, 

10  Hardy  Perennials,  an,  lei  *1,  all  $5.  Stoneroad.laagartsHn,  Pa. 


oiiman’s 

seed 

Wheat 


High  yields  will  reduce  your  costs.  High-qualitv 
crops  will  get  the  market.  Use  Hoffman’s  Seed 
for  both.  Rock-bottom  prices. 

SEED  WHEAT — All  the  celebrated  Lancaster 
Co.  varieties.  Disease  and  weed-free.  TIMOTHY 
—Our  well-known  Farmer's  Choicp.  Clean  and 
productive.  ALFALFA— Fall  sowing  of  hardy, 
tested  Alfalfa  is  growing  in  favor.  We  have 
the  very  best.  COVER  CROPS— Rye,  Vetch  and 
all  the  favorites  for  building  up  your  soil. 

Write  for  Details  and  Prices 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

218  Landisville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa, 
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A  Study  of  Four  Jersey 
Sires 

(Continued  from  Page  911) 
Spermfield  Owl’s  Progress  163331 

Spermfield  Owl’s  Progress  represents 
the  culmination  of  over  40  years’  breed¬ 
ing  by  the  Sibley  Farms,  of  Spencer, 
Mass.  Very  early  in  this  century,  Sib¬ 
ley  Farms  acquired  two  famous  bulls, 
Spermfield  Owl  and  Interested  Prince. 
The  Owl-Interest  family  as  it  is  known 
today  is  directly  descendant  from  these 
two  animals,  and  of  all  the  descendants 
probably  Spermfield  Owl’s  Progress 
ranks  foremost. 

Until  his  death  just  recently  he  was 
the  senior  herd  sire  in  the  herd  of  John 
R.  Sibley,  of  Spencer,  Mass.  All  of  his 
progeny  have  been  born  there  and  have 
been  developed  by  Mr.  Sibley.  A  large 
number  are  still  immature  but  to  date  77 
have  completed  Register  of  Merit  records 
winning  a  total  of  59  medals  awarded  by 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  for  ex¬ 
traordinarily  high  production.  lie  has 
qualified  as  both  a  Silver  and  Gold  Medal 
bull  and  in  addition  has  10  sons  that 


A  Kenrose  Farm  Jersey 

Valmont  Pogis  Jane  6022S0,  was  sired, 
by  Valmont  Pogis  Torono  159290:  Dam, 
Torono’s  Valmont  Fox  404970.  She  was 
born  February  0,  1922. 

“Jane,”  Bred  by  Wm.  P.  Mix,  Scho¬ 
harie,  New  York,  is  a  fine  rugged  cow 
with  lots  of  Ilood  Farm  blood  in  her 
veins.  She  is  rather  large  for  the  Island 
type,  but  in  192S  was  adjudged  “Best 
Cow  in  Show”  at  Altamont.  This  meant 
competing  with  some  of  the  best  Guern¬ 
seys  in  the  State. 

In  May  1930,  as  a  seven-year-old,  she 
finished  her  first  R.  M.  test  on  twice-a- 
day  milking.  In  305  days  she  produced 
8.005  lbs.  of  milk  and  430.91  lbs.  of  fat. 
She  is  on  test  at  present  at  Kenrose 
Farm,  W.  Berne,  N.  Y.,  and  bids  fair 
to  improve  her  former  record.  A  worthy 
daughter  of  famous  ancestors. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  4-H 
Lamb-feeding-  Club 

Lamb  feeding  has  been  an  important 
industry  in  Western  New  York  for  years, 


The  cows  in  the  picture,  from  right  to  left,  are  Dairylike  Madcap,  with  a  record  of 
15,571  lbs.  of  milk  and  960.72  lbs.  of  fat ;  Dairylike  Ocean  Lily,  with  a  record  of 
16,154  lbs.  of  milk  and  740.73  lbs.  of  fat ;  Dairylike  Yolande,  whose  record  in  Clais 
A  is  12,726  lbs.  of  milk  and  752. SO  lbs.  of  fat;  and  Imp.  Dairylike  Gem,  icitli  a 
record  of  15,405  lbs.  of  milk  and  710.09  lbs.  of  fat. 


Valmont  Pogis  Jane  6022S0 


have  qualified  as  Register  of  Merit  sires. 
Three  of  these  sons  are  also  Silver  Medal 
bulls. 

Four  Daughters  of  Jersey 
Sire  Dairylike  Majesty 

Dairylike  Majesty  imported  from  the 
Island  *  by  Meridale  Farms,  Meredith, 
N.  Y„  is  a  representative  of  the  Oxford 
Majesty  family,  famous  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion.  Dairylike  Majesty,  himself,  is  the 
sire  of  126  Register  of  Merit  daughters, 
with  an  average  production  of  9,627  lbs. 
of  milk,  testing  5.58  per  cent  .'nd  537  lbs. 
of  fat.  These  records  corrected  to  a  ma¬ 
ture  age  basis  average  of  10,404  lbs.  of 
milk  and  572.28  lbs.  of  fat,  which  is 
considerbly  more  than  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  daughter  of  any  other 
Jersey  sir  having  twenty  or  more 
tested  daughters.  All  of  these  cows,  with 
the  exception  of  Ocean  Lily,  have  qualified 
for  Gold  Medals  and  Dairylike  Madcap 
for  a  Medal  of  Merit. 

Dairylike  Madcap  is  the  dam  of  Imp. 
Doublecap.  a  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  cow, 
with  a  record  of  13,02S  lbs.  of  milk  and 
746.97  lbs.  of  fat  at  four  years  of  age. 
She,  in  turn,  is  the  dam  of  Primcap.  with 
a  record  of  10,173  lbs.  of  milk  and  500.34 
lbs.  of  fat,  at  two  years  and  six  months 
of  age. 


but  for  the  first  time,  4-H  club  members 
tried  it  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  all  but 
one  case  showed  a  profit  on  the  work. 
Feeding  lambs  for  market  has  proved  a 
profitable  enterprise  in  this  section,  and 
furnished  a  good  market  for  roughage 
and  cull  grains,  and  also  helps  absorb 
some  of  the  overhead  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  John  D.  Walker,  former  club 
agent  in  this  county,  interested  a  group 
of  boys  in  the  work  last  Fall,  and  a  car¬ 
load  of  western  lambs  was  ordered 
through  a  Chicago  livestock  firm  in  De¬ 
cember.  These  lambs  were  choice  white- 
face  Montana  lambs  and  cost  $7.40  per 
hundred  at  Chicago.  The  carload  of  274 
lambs  arrived  in  Batavia,  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ty  on  January  9,  and  were  divided  among 
17  boys,  in  pens  of  from  10  to  35.  In 
most  cases  the  lambs  were  taken  by  boys 
whose  father  had  fed  lambs,  and  thereby 
the  boys  could  get  first-hand  information 
on  the  proper  care  and  feeding. 

The  average  gain  per  lamb  for  the 
four  months  was  40  lbs.  The  average 
cost  per  pound  gain  was  seven  cents,  and 
most  boys  averaged  a  gain  of  $1.12  per 
lamb. 

Robert  Miner,  of  Batavia,  fed  35 
lambs,  and  the  total  gain  was  1.135  lbs. 
at  a  cost  of  7%  cents  per  pound.  On  this 
project  Robert  cleared  $27.59,  after  pay¬ 
ing  all  expenses. 

Robert  Bradley,  of  Pavilion,  was  an- 


Electric 
Milk  House 
Equipment 
for  Increased  Dairy  Profits 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 


'thousands  of  dairymen  have  discovered  the  way  to  larger  in¬ 
comes.  ESCO-Engineered  Electric  Milk  House  Equipment 
helps  them  get  more  money  for  their  milk.  Low  bacteria  counts 
and  high  quality  go  hand  in  hand  with  high  prices. 


Esco 

Dairy 

Water 

Heater 


Mr.  Max.  A.  White,  New  England 
Dairyman,  bought  an  ESCO  Electric 
Milk  Cooler  in  1929.  Aug.  13,  1931, 
lie  wrote  us,  “Since  I  owned  an 
ESCO  Cooler  I  have  never  missed  the 
premium  paid  for  properly  cooled 
milk.” 


Sterilizer 


ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 
WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


His  experience  is  typical  of  ESCO 
users  the  country  over.  ESCO  Elec¬ 
tric  Milk  Coolers,  Dairy  Utensil 
Sterilizers  and  Dairy  Water  Heaters 
are  made  to  help  you  increase  your 
milk  profits. 

Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  what 
ESCO  Equipment  will  do  for  you. 
For  complete  information  get  in 
touch  with  your  dealer  today — or 
write  us  direct  for  descriptive 
literature. 


Esco  Milk  Cooler — (patented) 


You  are  invited  to  the  ESCO  Exhibit  in  the  Guernsey  Building 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  Syracuse,  Sept.  7  to  12,  193] 


PROTECT 

Your 

LIVESTOCK 
From  Flies 

«-USE*t 

A  modern,  non  -  poisonous  spray  that 
will  not  stain  nor  mat  the  hair.  Has 
the  odor  of  absolute  cleanliness.  Double¬ 
acting;  repel*  flies  by  fumes,  kill*  flies 
by  contact.  Send  for  booklet. 

ECONOMICAL 

A  Light  Spray  Goes  A  Long  Way 

MCCHUINb  BROS*  CHEMICAL!  CO- 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


CAMDENt  n  j> 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


POWER 


EQUIPPED 
SEPARATORS 
/It  a  Big  Saving! 


TRADE  IN  YOURMOLD 
SEPARATOR  ON  A  NEW 


Electric  or  Engine  Drive 

Write  for  special  offer 

SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


STERILIZERS 

Milk  cans  and  bottles 
for  the  dairy 

Write  for  Booklet 

Danzer  Metal  Works,  Inc. 

Hagerstown,  Maryland 


GREEN  2-WAY  STANCHIONS 


Litter  and  Feed  Carriers,  Water  Bowls, 
etc.,  just  naturally  increase  your  earnings. 
Don’t  wait  until  building  or  remodeling. 
Put  in  our  Equipment.  START  NOW! 
A  guaranteed  line  sold  at  low  factory 
prioes.  Send  for  literature  today  and 
i  save  money  on  your  requirements. 

THE  GREEN  MFG.  CO.  “‘VIS'S;  S8&T- 


Your  Silo— Ready 

to  Ship  at  Once 


tET  CRA/\£ 

WS  n‘0UR 

V’  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 
OF  PROFIT 


24-HOUR  SERVICE.  Send  in  your 
order  today — it’s  shipped  tomorrow:  it 
can  be  erected,  ready  to  fill  within  ten 
days,  generally.  Our  factory  has  been 
enlarged  and  newly  equipped — and  is 
on  a  24-hour  schedule.  No  waiting. 
There’s  still  time  to  send  for  our 
representative;  there’s  no  time  for  de¬ 
lay.  Corn  MUST  be  ensiled  this  year 
if  the  dairyman  is  to  make  more  profit 
this  season. 

Write,  Phone  or  Wire 


THE  CRAIN  E  line 


CRAINE, 


INC. 


131  Adams  Street 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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GET 
MORE  money 


for  your  money 

You  want  your  money  to 
make  more  money.  You  want 
to  be  safe  against  loss  and  to 
be  able  to  get  your  money 
when  you  want  it.  This  pro¬ 
gressive  mutual  savings  bank 
offers  you  all  these  advantages 
through  its  “Banking  by  Mail” 
Department.  No  depositor  has 
ever  lost  a  dollar  in  any  mutual 
savings  bank  in  New  York 
•  State.  Your  savings  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  rigid  State  banking 
laws  and  the  large  reserve  fund 
of  this  strong  Bank. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a 
post  card  will  bring  our  FREE 
Booklet  “Banking  by  Mail”. 
Tells  how  easily  you  can  bank 
by  mail  here.  Gives  other  valu¬ 
able  information. 

Mail  the  post  card  today. 
Address  Dept.  E 

Albany  County 
Savings  Bank 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


%  Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly 


SWEET  SIXTEEN 


The  most  popular  16%  protein, 
low  priced  dairy  feed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  Arcady  Sweet  16  Dairy  Feed 
has  proved  its  worth  to  dairy 
farmers  for  more  than  18  years. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  booms 
and  depressions  and  is  more  in 
demand  today  than  ever  before. 
Order  from  your  dealer  or  write 
for  free  circular. 


FEEDS 


ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Ill.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Profits  assured. 


because" Hs  Cured' 


When  horse  goes 
lame  •  •  •  Reach  for 


ABSORBING 


38-year-old  Absorbine  relieves  lame  legs 
strained  or  injured.  Old-timers  rely  on  it  to 
get  soreness  from  overworked  muscles  and 
tendons.  No  lost  hair,  blisters,  or  lay-ups. 
Kills  infection;  aids  prompt  healing  of 
cuts,  bruises.  Get  a  bottle  and  keep  it 
handy.  All  druggists — $2.50.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  prices 
on  Cider  Press  Supplies 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘'square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

other  outstanding  feeder  among  the  4-H 
group.  His  lambs  gained  022  lbs.,  at  a 
cost  of  six  cents  per  pound.  On  his  pen 
of  20  Iambs,  Robert  made  $49.14. 

One  of  the  outstanding  points  in  this 
project,  is  that  none  of  the  lambs  died.  So 
many  different  feeders  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  inexperienced,  makes  this  an 
exceptional  record.  Twelve  of  these  boys 
were  15  years  old,  or  younger,  and  of  the 
entire  group  all  but  one  boy  showed  a 
profit  on  the  project. 

The  Bank  of  Batavia  co-operated  with 
the  boys  by  loaning  them  the  money  to 
purchase  the  lambs.  Most  of  the  lambs 
were  sold  on  the  Buffalo  market  in  April 
and  the  first  part  of  May,  bringing  prices 
ranging  from  8  to  11  cents  per  pound. 

The  boys  met  twice  a  month,  as  an 
organized  club,  discussed  feeding  prac¬ 
tices,  and  compared  gains.  In  addition 
to  the  county  club  agent,  M.  J.  Merton, 
the  following  farmers  helped  the  boys 
and  kept  track  of  these  lambs  by  occa¬ 
sional  visits  to  their  home.  Gilbert  Prole 
of  Batavia.  N.  Y.,  and  W.  E.  Gall  of 
Leroy,  N.  Y. 

We  feel  this  project  for  4-H  boys  of 
fattening  western  lambs  for  market,  was 
very  successful,  M.  j.  merton. 

Brown  Swiss — The  Farmer’s 
Cow 

The  eyes  of  dairymen  throughout  the 
country  have  been  opened  in  the  last  few 
years  to  the  merits  of  the  Brown  Swiss 
cow,  as  indicated  by  the  rapid  gain  in 
the  number  of  new  herds.  Because  she 


fitable  production  than  cows  of  other 
breeds.  Believe  and  Swiss  Valley  Girl 
10th  are  the  only  two  cows  in  the  world 
over  twelve  years  of  age  to  produce  1,000 
lbs.  of  butterfat  in  a  year. 

Probably  no  dairy  breed  surpasses  the 
Swiss  in  their  ability  to  retain  their  flesh 
under  heavy  production.  Hence  they 
have  a  good  beef  value  at  the  end  of 
their  usefulness  for  dairy  purposes.  One 
of  the  profits  of  the  dairy  farmer  is  in 
the  sale  of  veal  calves.  The  compact 
blocky  build  of  the  Brown  Swiss  shows 
up  strikingly  in  the  calves.  Brown  Swiss 
hulls  are  so  persistent  in  transmitting 
their  physical  characteristics  that  the 
square,  heavy  quarters  so  necessary  to 
make  fine  veal  show  up  well  iu  crosses. 
Swiss  calves  weigh  from  SO  to  100  lbs. 
at  birth  and  125  lbs.  calves  are  not 
uncommon. 

Though  the  Middle  West  is  regarded  as 
the  American  home  of  the  Swiss  cow, 
she  is  gaining  rapidly  in  popularity  in 
the  States  around  New  Yoi’k  City.  Brown 
Swiss  breeders  of  New  York  State  within 
the  past  year  organized  to  acquaint  dairy¬ 
men  with  the  merits  of  the  “Big  Brown 
Cow”  and  the  general  public  with  the 
product.  J.  Frank  Zoller,  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  is  president  of  the  State  Association, 
and  Earl  D.  Merrill,  Webster,  N.  Y., 
Secretary. 


The  Forest  Farms  Herd 

William  B.  Hale  has  been  building  a 
Brown  Swiss  herd  at  the  Forest  Farms 


is  so  well  adapted  to  farm  conditions  she 
has  become  known  as  the  “Farmer’s 
Cow.”  Dairymen  like  a  cow  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  lot  of  milk  of  high  quality,  one 
that  is  an  easy  keeper,  is  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  is  strong  and  healthy  and  is  gentle. 
No  breed  of  cattle  meets  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  better  than  Brown  Swiss. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  breed 
were  developed  account  for  these  desireable 
dairy  qualities.  The  rugged  Swiss  coun¬ 
try  lias  produced  an  animal  with  a  strong 
constitution.  The  Swiss  have  developed 
a  breed  that  would  produce  well  on  pas¬ 
ture  and  roughage.  The  quality  of  Brown 
Swiss  milk  has  been  a  contributing  factor 
in  establishing  the  reputation  of  Swiss 
dairy  products.  The  animals  of  a  herd 
are  generally  uniform  in  appearance  and 
produce  a  well  flavored  milk,  varying  but 
little  from  four  per  cent,  showing  careful 
breeding  extending  through  many  genera¬ 
tions.  Their  uncommonly  docile  disposi¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  ages  of  kind  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  agreeable  flavor  of  Swiss  milk 
coupled  with  its  butterfat  content  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  large  proportion  of  the 
Swiss  herds  in  the  East  producing  for 
Grade  A  markets.  Dairymen  are  turning 
to  the  Brown  Swiss  to  meet  the  more  ex¬ 
acting  demands-  of  the  milk  consuming 
public-. 

Unusual  hardiness  and  Longevity  is  an¬ 
other  characteristic  f  the  breed.  Perhaps 
their  development  under  conditions  re¬ 
quiring  heavy  production  with  little  or 
no  grain  has  had  something  to  do  with 
this.  They  have  a  longer  period  of  pro- 


N.  Y.,  for  20  years.  He 
started  with  foundation  animals  from 
some  of  the  best  herds  in  the  country. 
Among  these  were  herds  owned  by  Hull 
Brothers,  F.  M.  Barton,  Isaac  L.  Hunt 
and  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  His 
efforts  have  been  rewarded  with  a  high 
producing  line  of  cows.  Como,  a  persis¬ 
tent  high  producer,  heads  this  line.  In 
her  best  year  in  the  Monroe  County  Dairy 
Improvement  Association  she  produced 
21,046  lbs.  of  milk  and  722  lbs.  of  fat. 
Her  daughter,  Caprina  last  year  gave 
16,207  lbs.  of  milk  and  57S  lbs.  of  fat. 
Caprina’s  daughter,  Martha  of  Forest 
Farms,  in  turn  has  a  record  in  the  Dairy 
Improvement  Association  of  IS, 766  lbs. 
of  milk  and  656  lbs.  of  fat.  The  impres¬ 
sive  fact  from  a  breeding  standpoint  is 
that  every  female  descended  from  Como 
is  a  higher  producing  animal  than  any 
other  members  of  the  herd.  A  great, 
great  granddaughter  to  Como  was  born 
last  December.  So  Forest  Farms  now  has 
in  its  herd  five  generations  in  this  line  of 
producers. 

Stresa  II,  another  member  of  Mr. 
Hale's  herd  has  an  unusual  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  her  credit.  She  gave  birth  to  five 
living  calves  within  24  months — twins, 
triplets  and  a  single  calf. 

Mr.  Hal  3  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  and  for  years  has  been 
interested  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  Swiss  cow.  E.  d.  Merrill. 


Caprina’s  Daughter,  Martha  of  Forest  Farms 

at  Webster, 


Every  stock  farmer  attending  the 
New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,or  the  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  visit  our  exhibit, 
rest,  leave  parcels  or  otherwise 
feel  right  at  home. 

cAt  the  same  time  any  prospective 
Silo  purchaser  can  see  for  himself 
just  why  the  Unadilla  Silo  is  the 
easiest  and  quickest  of  ’em  all  to 

erect  [one  of  average  size  can  be 
set  up  by  two  ordinary  men  in 
two  days’  time]  and  the  safest  and 
easiest  to  operate  throughout  its 
long  life  of  dependable  service. 


YOUR  BUMPER  CORN  CROP 


should  be  stored  in  a  Unadilla, 
where  its  feeding  value  will  be 
doubled,  with  increased  profits  to 
you  next  winter  and  spring— or 
summer.  Late  season  orders  are 
loaded  for  shipment  the  same  day 
they  are  received  and  accepted. 
For  further  information  address 


f  UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 

Box  C.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


Do  Not  Take  Worm  Loss 


[worms  “Heavy  Eaters ”  of  profit] 


FREE 


2  Illustrated 
Worm  Bulletins 

Practical,  helpful 
nformation  on  re- 
moving  worms 
from  Livestock 
and  Poultry. 


Save  Your 
Profits! 


USE 


NEM  A 

RM  CAPSULES 


TO  KILL  STOMACH  WORMS,  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS,  HOOKWORMS 

in  SHEEP,  HOGS, 

DOGS  and  FOXES 


Safe  — no  long,  costly  setback  — Easy  to  give,  exact 
dose — Dependable,  a  Parke-Davis  Product.“Thieving 
worms”  are  not  tolerated  in  well-managed  Herds. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 

For  free  bulletins  address 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO, 

Desk  N  39- Wi  Animal  Industry  Dept. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


SAvi^MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


rijiuouiu  «treer,  ivrooKiyn,  x. 


$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 
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Can  Cooling  and  Aeration 
of  Milk 

J.  €.  MARQUARDT 

In  the  utilization  of  fluid  milk,  com¬ 
position  and  flavor  are  important.  The 
composition  standards  established  by  law 
in  New  York  State  are  met  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk  for  the  fluid  market. 
Flavors  in  milk  are  controlled  mainly  by 
the  system  of  feeding  and  the  feeds  used. 
The  absorption  of  flavors  by  milk  is 
relatively  unimportant.  The  health  of 
the  animals,  and  the  growth  of  bacteria 
in  milk  affect  the  flavor  of  the  milk. 

Although  the  aesthetic  side  of  milk 
production  is  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  public  health,  it  must  be  considered. 
That  is  why  the  general  appearance  of 
property  and  animals  must  be  considered. 
For  many  years  the  State  and  municipali¬ 
ties  have  expended  large  sums  of  money 
to  guard  the  fluid  milk  supply  in  this 
State.  Painstaking  endeavors  to  improve 
the  raw  supplies  during  the  past  20  years 
have  been  successful.  However,  the  job 
is  a  continuous  one  and  our  efforts  fur¬ 
ther  to  improve  the  raw  milk  supplies 
must  not  be  lessened. 

The  common  sources  of  bacteria  in  milk 
are  the  cow’s  udder,  the  utensils,  and  the 
growth  of  organisms  in  the  milk.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  we  have  not  given 
sufficient  consideration  to  the  organisms 
which  enter  the  milk  supply  from  the 
cow’s  udder.  At  present  a  few  dairies 
producing  high  grade  raw  milk  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  normal  bacterial  content  of 
the  milk  as  drawn  from  the  udder.  Under 
average  conditions  we  have  failed  to 
realized  the  importance  of  this  subject. 
This  is  especially  true  when  we  think  of 
bacteria  of  infections  associated  with  the 
cow’s  udder.  This  is  not  only  a  problem 
of  public  health,  but  also  a  problem  con¬ 
cerning  the  health  and  productiveness  of 
the  cow.  Our  lack  of  progress  in  this 
field  has  been  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
simple  practical  methods  of  studying  bac¬ 
terial  flora  of  cow’s  milk  as  drawn  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  udder.  Our  present  ways 
of  detecting  mastitis  in  milk  are  helpful 
but  somewhat  speculative.  Contaminated 
utensils  contribute  to  the  high  bacteria 
content  of  milk.  This  subject  has  been 
often  discussed  and  its  remedy  is  self 
evident. 

The  proper  cooling  of  milk  is  a  leading 
factor  contributing  to  low  bacteria  con¬ 
tent.  It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that 
we  all  think  of  low  bacteria  content  of 
milk  and  high  quality  as  being  the  same 
thing.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
importance  of  low  eonnt  has  been  over 
emphasized  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
health.  Nevertheless,  low  count  and 
high  quality  are  regarded  as  being 
one  and  the  same  thing  as  many  sanitary 
measures  reduce  bacterial  counts.  High 
count  milk,  according  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Brew, 
of  Albany,  is  largely  the  result  of  im¬ 
proper  cooling  of  milk.  This  brings  to 
our  mind  the  importance  of  properly 
cooling  milk.  The  first  essential  in  prop¬ 
erly  cooling  milk  is  a  suitable  tank.  These 
tanks  in  order  to  be  efficient  must  be 
insulated.  Cooling  milk  in  improperly 
insulated  tanks  wastes  refrigeration, 
which  is  expensive,  and  does  not  give 
sufficiently  low  temperatures.  Insulated 
tanks  may  be  purchased  or  constructed  on 
the  farm.  The  majority  of  factory  made 
tanks  are  well  insulated.  A  satisfactory 
tank  can  be  built  on  the  farm  provided 
the  builders  appreciate  the  essential  de¬ 
tails  of  construction  for  proper  insula¬ 
tion. 

The  tank  must  be  properly  insulated. 
It  must  have  a  capacity  of  at  least  two 
to  one  water  to  milk  ratio,  an  overflow 
must  be  provided,  and  the  lid  must  seal 
perfectly  and  be  insulated  also.  These 
details  of  construction  are  very  satis¬ 
factorily  given  in  Bulletin  No.  581  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva.  This  publication  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  insulating  materials.  It 
describes  a  metal  lining  for  the  tank. 
The  tank  can  be  lined  with  concrete. 

Running  water,  ice,  or  a  mechanical 
unit  are  used  for  cooling.  Ice  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  running  water.  Running  water 
with  a  temperature  about  GO  degrees  F.  is 
not  satisfactory  for  cooling  milk.  In 
this  vicinity  the  temperature  of  running 
water  from  various  sources  ranges  from 
38  to  GS  degrees  F.  Trying  to  cool  milk 
with  running  water  at  a  temperature 
above  GO  degree  F.  during  the  Summer 
months  is  not  satisfactory,  in  fact  the 
temperature  ought  to  be  below  50  degrees 
for  milk  of  good  average  quality.  In 
using  ice  in  well-insulated  tanks  it  is 
not  necessary  to  crush  the  large  pieces  of 
ice.  One  hundred  and  twenty  five  lbs.  of 
ice  are  ordinarily  required  properly  to 
cool  six  cans  of  milk  in  a  good  tank. 
When  mechanical  units  are  installed,  the 
subject  of  service  should  be  agreed  upon 
before  purchasing.  A  farmer  should  not 
purchase  a  mechanical  unit  without  pro¬ 
visions  for  service.  The  unit  will  require 
at  least  two  adjustments  each  year.  The 
cooling  coils  may  follow  the  walls  of  the 
tank  or  be  concentrated  in  one  section. 
Capacity  of  the  unit  to  cool  the  water 
quickly  is  very  essential. 

There  is  a  wide  divergence  in  opinion 
dealing  with  cooling  milk  in  cans  or  over 
an  aerator.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
certain  municipalities  require  one  method, 
while  other  places  require  the  other.  Our 
work  at  Geneva  has  shown  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  milk  is  cooled 
in  cans  without  agitation.  We  do 
not  favor  stirring  milk  in  cans  or  using 
an  aerator. 


The  bacteria  content  in  mixed  milk 
freshly  drawn  does  not  increase  during 
the  first  two  to  four  hours  after  it  is 
produced.  This  is  true  whether  the  milk 
is  cooled  or  not.  After  four  hours  bac¬ 
teria  grow  very  rapidly  in  milk  when  the 
temperature  is  above  70  degrees  F.  Bac¬ 
teria  growth  takes  place  at  GO  degrees  F., 
and  also,  but  much  slower,  at  50  degrees 
F.  Growth  is  markedly  retarded  at  tem¬ 
peratures  below  50  degrees  F.  At  40 
degrees  F.  or  below  the  growth  is  practi¬ 
cally  stopped.  These  points  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  can  cooling  can  be  properly 
discussed. 

The  tank  water  for  can  cooling  should 
be  below  45  degrees  F.  In  some  cases  45 
to  50  degrees  F.  is  satisfactory.  When 
the  ta_nk  water  temperature  is  above  55 
degrees  F.  there  is  a  chance  for  growth  of 
bacteria.  A  water  to  milk  ratio  of  two 
to  one  will  require  facilities  to  cool  the 
water  below  40  degrees  F.  Ratios  as 
high  as  four  to  one  are  required  for  tank 
water  temperatures  above  40  degrees  F. 

When  milk  above  90  degrees  F.  is 
placed  in  a  tank  of  water  below  40  de¬ 
grees  F.  the  milk  cools  to  GO  degrees  F. 
in  one  hour  and  to  50  degrees  F.  in  two 
hours.  When  the  milk  is  below  80  de¬ 
grees  F.,  it  cools  to  50  degrees  F.  in  one 
hour.  Milk  as  drawn  from  the  cow  is  at 


not  an  excessive  amount  of  ice  is  formed 
over  night.  Partially  frozen  milk  in  cans 
is  not  objectionable  for  use.  This  is 
especially  true  when  it  is  delivered  to  a 
pasteurizing  plant.  When  a  can  of  milk 
is  one-third  frozen  difficulties  are  en¬ 
countered  in  sampling.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  is  below  zero,  the  cans 
should  be  protected  after  they  have  cooled 
for  a  few  hours.  A  good  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  is  to  place  the  cans  in  the  cold 
air  for  two  hours,  and  then  plaee  them 
inside  where  the  temperature  is  about 
32  degrees. 

The  mistakes  with  cold  air  cooling  are 
made  when  we  think  of  the  weather  as 
being  wintry  and  cold,  and  the  thermo¬ 
meter  registers  30  to  50  degrees  F.  Warm 
milk  will  require  more  than  eight  hours 
to  cool  to  GO  degrees  F.  when  placed  in 
air  ranging  from  32  to  40  degrees  F. 
This  means  a  certain  increase  in  bacteria 
content.  Warm  milk  placed  in  air  as 
low  as  30  degrees  F.  will  not  always  cool 
satisfactorily.  Producers  who  have  a 
well  insulated  tank  can  usually  maintain 
the  milk  house  during  the  day  so  that 
the  water  in  the  tank  will  be  about  32 
degrees  F.  at  the  time  of  the  night's 
milking.  The  cans  of  milk  placed  in  this 
water  will  cool  properly  and  prevent 
freezing  provided  the  proper  ratio  of 


This  picture  shows  the  construction  of  a  tank  for  cooling  milk  icith  an  electrical 
unit.  The  pipes  entering  the  tank  on  the  left  are  aerator  connections.  The  aerator 
was  used  for  the  experiment.  However,  as  stated  in  the  article  aeration  of  milk  is 
not  recommended  under  average  conditions. 
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shows  profit 
making  fea- 
turesforany 
farm. 

Ideal  for  truck  or  poultry 
farms,  in  orchards,  groves 
and  vineyards.  Powerful  .  . 

Economical.  Send  name  and 
address  for  full  information. 

Name. 

Address 

■  Mail  to  Centaur  Tractor  Corp.  22- A  Mair.Groonwich.O. 


Be  Your  Own  Boss  'S?- 


Be  Independent,  start  a  wood  sawing  busi¬ 
ness,  have  money  coming  in  all  the  time. 
Finest  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  earth.  Easiest  to 
operate, uses  but  little  fuel.  Portable  engine 
may  be  used  for  other  power  jobs.  Henry 
King  writes,  "Made  $25  first  day,  my  WITTE 
sure  works  slick”.  (Address  on  request.) 
Money  saving  prices,  direct  from  factory. 
Easy  terms.  Big  FREE  catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6896  OAKLAND  AVE. _ KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 


How  To  Save  Money 
on  Your  Water  Supply 

If  you  have  a  head  of  running  water,  from 
a  spring,  stream  or  artesian  well,  install 
a  Rife  Ram.  It  will  elevate  water  cheaper 
than  any  other  mechanical  device — re¬ 
quires  practically  no  attention.  A  double¬ 
acting  Ram  will  deliver  pure  water,  using 
impure  water  as  power.  Rife  Rams  are 
made  in  8  sizes — all  hot  galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Write  for  full  information, 
stating  water  flow  available. 

Rife  Hydraulic  Engine  Mfg.  Co. 
75-D  West  Street  New  York  City 


For  Quick  Clearance  At  Less 
Than  Actual  Manufacturing  Cost 

2,500  SASH 

Brand  New!  Perfect  Condition! 


White  pine  sasli  glazed  with  4  lights  of 
glass.  Well  puttied.  Frames  1%-in.  thick, 
ii%-in.  side  and  top  rails,  4%-in.  bottom 
rail,  1-in.  dividing  bars. 


Size  2  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft.  3% 
in.  in  lots  of  5  or  more . . 


$1.48  ea. 


93  degrees  F.,  but  it  seldom  is  at  this  tem¬ 
perature  at  the  end  of  the  milking  period. 
On  very  warm  days  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  at  the  completion  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  will  range  from  90  to  9S  degrees  F. 
During  the  cold  weather  the  temperature 
of  the  complete  milking  will  drop  below 
90  degrees  F.  At  the  close  of  the  milking 
hand-milked  milk  is  usually  warmer  than 
machine  drawn  milk. 

We  have  decided  from  our  work  at 
Geneva  that  the  can  cooling  of  milk 
without  agitation  is  very  desirable.  Stir¬ 
ring  or  aeration  offer  means  of  contam- 
ingting  the  milk.  To  keep  farm  aerators 
clean  and  sterile  requires  more  effort 
than  can  be  expended  in  many  cases. 
In  can  cooling  without  stirring,  the 
bacteria  content  of  the  top  milk  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  lower,  or  mixed 
milk.  Carefully  controlled  experiments 
have  revealed  that  this  is  not  growth. 
It  is  a  merely  physical  rising  of  the  fat, 
bacteria  and  leucocytes.  It  occurs  in 
cold  milk  as  well  as  in  the  milk  which 
is  cooling. 

Does  aeration  produce  a  better  flavored 
milk  than  cooling?  We  are  studying  this 
problem.  Our  information  up  to  date 
tends  to  show  that  aeration  does  not 
produce  a  superior  flavor  in  milk.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  milk  with  bad 
feed  flavors,  such  as  cabbage,  silage,  etc. 
is  improved  by  aeration,  but  the  best  milk 
is  produced  by  the  prevention  of  these 
flavors  through  feeding  such  feeds  after 
milking. 

A  common  problem  deals  with  the 
time  of  cooling  milk.  Generally  speaking 
it  is  desirable  to  cool  milk  at  once.  How¬ 
ever,  as  previously  stated,  milk  has  a 
property  which  retards  bacteria  growth 
for  two  to  four  hours  after  it  is  drawn. 
For  this  reason  morning’s  milk  when  de¬ 
livered  to  a  pasteurizing  plant  less  than 
two  hours  after  it  is  drawn  does  not  re¬ 
quire  cooling  to  hold  down  its  bacteria 
content.  After  milk  is  four  hours  old  its 
bacteria  content  increases  very  rapidly 
at  70  degrees  F.  or  above.  For  this 
reason  producers  who  finish  cooling 
night’s  milk  just  before  the  morning  de¬ 
livery  in  order  to  meet  the  temperature 
requirement  are  not  delivering  a  desire- 
able  quality  milk. 

During  cold  weather  many  farmers 
place  their  cans  of  milk  in  the  air  to 
cool.  It  is  convenient  and  easy,  but 
offers  some  obstacles.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing  the  method  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
According  to  experiments  conducted  at 
the  station,  night’s  milk  placed  in  10  de¬ 
grees  F.  air  is  satisfactorily  cooled  and 


water  to  milk  is  maintained.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  to  remember  is  that  milk 
must  be  below  GO  degrees  F.  in  a  short 
time  after  it  is  produced  in  order  to  re¬ 
tard  bacteria  growth.  This  is  true 
whether  the  milk  is  produced  during  the 
Summer  or  Winter  months.  It  is  also 
important  to  remember  that  milk  quality 
is  maintained  to  best  advantage  by  cool¬ 
ing  to  40  degrees  F.  or  below.  Fifty  de¬ 
grees  is  a  temperature  at  which  bacteria 
grow  rather  slowly.  It  is  the  limit  of 
safety  for  bacteria  growth.  It.  is  also 
the  minimum  temperature  which  can  he 
reached  in  most  localities  during  the 
Summer  months  unless  ice  or  mechanical 
refrigeration  is  used. 

The  electric  refrigerators  being  sold 
for  use  on  dairy  farms  appear  to  be 
practical.  The  machines  require  little 
attention,  are  reliable,  and  afford  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  refrigeration  which  re¬ 
quires  no  special  labor  at  any  time. 


Scotch  Ham 


HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 
Mail  Orders  Filled  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


METAL  ROOFING 

Leadclad  and  Galvanized 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  best  Roofing  made 
—Corrugated— V  Crimps,  or  Rolls,  All  Gauges. 

Write  us  and  save  money 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  MoundsYille,  W.  Va. 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

New  FREE  Catalog 

Buy  Direct — Save  '/2 

on  all  Plumbing,  Heating  and 
Roofing  Supplies.  Send  for 
FREE  CATALOG  full  of  Real 
1 1 '  ii  Bargains. 

STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO., 

407  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Take  a  large  round  of  beef,  remove  tlio 
bone  and  put  meat  in  a  tub.  Rub  daily 
with  dry  salt  for  three  days.  On  the 
third  day  pulverize  a  small  lump  of  salt¬ 
peter,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  put 
it  into  the  liquid  that  is  drawn  from  the 
beef;  then  rub  it  well  with  the  liquid 
once  a  day  for  two  days.  Take  it  from 
the  tub  and  allow  to  drip  for  a  few 
hours ;  then  taking  %  lb.  of  pepper  and 
2  ozs.  of  allspice,  give  it  two  good  rub¬ 
bings,  one  each  day.  Boil  it  and  it  is 
then  ready  to  eat.  mrs.  j.  h. 
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Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 

Man’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  -  SAUNA,  KANSAS 


CIDER 

PALMER  BROS. 


PRESSES,  all  sizes:  new  and 
second  hand.  Graters,  pumps, 
elevators,  screens,  racks, 
cloths,  roadside  mills. 

Catalog  free. 

Box  R  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with 
an  ELLIS  CHAMPION  THRESHER 


Make  Money  Threshing  for  Neighbors 

The  thresher  that  can  be  successfully  run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a  great  investment.  It  will  pay  for 
itself  in  two  years’  running.  We  are  an  Eastern  concern  building  threshers  to  meet  Eastern  conditions.  Our 
long  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  build  machines  that  give  complete  satisfaction. 


ELLIS 


We  Build  Three  Sizes 

requir'.ng 

3  to  30  Horse  jPower 

Wood  or  steel  frames:  light  weight:  simple,  durable  con¬ 
struction.  Our  machines  do  exceptionally  clean  work, 
earning  the  title — 

"The  Threshers  That  Fight  for  the  Last  Grain” 
Write  for  Illustrated  Cataloq.  Prices  and  Terms. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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IN  THIS  livestock  number  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  advocates  of  the  various  breeds  give  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  preferences,  plain,  straightforward 
talk  about  individual  animals,  families  and  their 
production,  typical  of  the  work  livestock  owners  and 
their  skilled  herdsmen  have  done.  We  believe  read¬ 
ers  will  be  interested  in  these  articles  about  the 
flocks  and  herds  and  their  work,  as  well  as  in  the 
fine  line  of  stock  offered  in  the  advertising  columns. 
We  have  never  known  a  better  time  to  get  founda¬ 
tion  stock  in  any  of  these  breeds,  or  individuals  for 
flock  and  herd  improvement — good  for  the  owner — 
good  for  his  farm — and  good  for  the  neighborhood. 

* 

N  THE  farming  of  earlier  days,  livestock  had  a 
prominent  place.  Practically  all  farms  kept  cat¬ 
tle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs.  Farms  of  150  acres 
would  be  likely  to  have  10  cows,  enough  horses  and 
cattle  to  do  the  work,  100  sheep  or  more,  and  one  or 
two  sowts  and  their  litters.  That  was  sound-  and 
economic  farming  for  those  times.  Many  still  find 
it  so.  In  all  probability,  many  others  in  specialized 
farming  would  find  profit  in  making  an  adjustment 
that  w'oukl  put  some  livestock  back  into  their  farm¬ 
ing.  Specializing  brings  in  money  when  crops  are 
normal  and  prices  good,  but  otherwise  it  may  be 
“working  for  nothing  and  boarding  yourself.”  Live¬ 
stock  products  may  get  low  but,  with  cows  and  pigs, 
at  least,  an  important  part  of  the  family  living  is  at 
hand,  w’ithout  store  expense.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
about  livestock  being  “good  for  the  farm.”  All  ani¬ 
mals,  as  well  as  sheep,  have  the  “golden  hoof,”  in 
supplying  manure,  w’hich  in  its  own  peculiar  way 
gives  life  to  the  land. 

* 

HE  sowung  of  Fall  grain  for  seeding  down  to 
grass  will  be  the  next  job  on  many  eastern  farms 
W’here  the  rotation  of  corn  on  sod,  oats  or  barley  on 
the  corn  stubble,  and  rye  or  wheat  w’ith  grass  seed, 
is  followed.  There  is  something  about  this  practice 
of  our  grandfathers  that  keeps  the  land  in  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  condition,  mellow  and  ready  to  work.  It 
does  not  “run  out,”  as  often  happens  where  unw’ise 
cropping  is  carried  on.  We  have  in  mind  twro  ad¬ 
joining  farms,  a  little  under  200  acres,  which  for 
many  years  were  handled  in  this  way.  One  owner 
died,  and  the  place  passed*  into  the  hands  of  a  non¬ 
resident,  personally  unfamiliar  with  farming,  who 
rented  it,  driving  a  close  bargain  with  tenants, 
who  had  to  take  off  all  they  could  to  make  rent  and 
fair  wages.  In  five  years  the  farm’s  producing 
power  was  actually  cut  down  to  one-third  of  its 
former  yield  and,  after  three  more  years,  no  tenant 
would  take  it  at  any  price,  not  being  able  to  make 
a  living  on  it.  This  was  an  extreme  case,  because 
even  non-resident  owners  usually  wake  up  before 
such  a  crisis  comes.  The  good  old  crop  rotation 
first  mentioned,  or  some  modification,  with  the  avail¬ 
able  manure  supplemented  with  fertilizers,  would 
have  kept  the  land  alive  and  working.  When  sow¬ 
ing  this  Fall  grain,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
rye  or  wheat  will  take  out  plant  food  and  give  noth¬ 
ing  back,  so  under  most  conditions,  fertilizer  is 
needed.  The  analysis  and  amount  depends  on  the 
soil  and  condition,  but  4-8-5,  from  400  to  800  lbs.,  is 
ordinarily  good  practice.  That  will. help  the  grain, 
and  what  is  still  more  important,  encourage  the  new 
seeding,  thus  completing  the  rotation  cycle  with  the 
land  in  good  heart. 

* 

HE  apple  market  was  unexpectedly  good  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  start  of  the  season.  Light  supplies 
of  early  fruit  were  on  hand  before  the  local  crop 
selling  was  in  full  swing  and  there  was  good  sale 


for  such  fruit  as  Williams  and  Duchess  from  Mary¬ 
land,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia.  Some  of  these  ap¬ 
ples  sold  above  .$6  per  barrel.  Bushel  packs  aver¬ 
aged  around  $2.  General  range  on  barrels  was  $4 
to  $6.  This  good  beginning  of  the  market  is  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  and  seldom  lasts  long.  The  standard 
English  early  apple,  the  Worcester  Pearmain,  seems 
to  be  a  good  crop  and  other  standard  varieties  are  a 
fair  crop.  Besides,  the  American  apple  imports  are 
likely  to  be  much  larger  soon  because  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  on  the  way.  Demand  in  the  mainland  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  is  not  expected  to  be  brisk  because 
of  the  good  crops  in  Germany,  Austria  and  other 
parts  of  Central  Europe,  but  France  has  a  poor 
crop  of  table  fruit  and  may  take  a  good  many  boxed 
apples.  The  fine  market  quality  of  the  American 
apples  always  provides  them  more  or  less  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  opening  in  Europe,  even  when  cheap  local  apples 
are  to  be  had  in  liberal  quantity. 

* 

HE  recent  change  in  the  British  Cabinet  brings 
to  our  notice  a  political  procedure  that  seems 
strange  to  American  eyes.  With  us,  the  President’s 
Cabinet  is  formed  from  members  of  his  own  party, 
which  naturally  gives  an  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  policies  pledged  before  election.  In  Great 
Britain,  however,  the  party  in  power  is  not  elected 
for  a  given  term  ;  the  sovereign  is  permanent,  but  a 
party  that  fails  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  people 
cannot  remain  in  power.  The  Labor  party  has 
weathered  many  storms,  but  is  now  swamped,  at 
least  temporarily,  by  the  financial  stress  existing 
throughout  the  country.  The  result  is  a  coalition 
Cabinet  consisting  of  four  Laborites,  four  Conserva¬ 
tives,  and  two  Liberals.  The  Labor  Prime  Minister, 
J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  remains  in  power,  but  is 
bitterly  denounced  by  many  of  his  own  party  for 
forming  the  coalition.  The  important  appointments 
outside  the  Cabinet  include  a  Conservative  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Agriculture,  and  also  a  Conservative  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Labor.  It  is  natural  to  ask  why  a  party  that 
came  into  power  with  such  millennial  opportunities 
should  fail  so  utterly  to  hold  the  nation’s  confidence. 
The  most  impartial  observer  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
one  great  cause — the  dole  which  has  not  only  sup¬ 
ported  the  unemployed,  but  has  directly  created  the 
unemployable.  Originally  designed  to  stabilize  the 
country  during  a  time  of  deep  distress  and  unrest, 
and  worked  out  apparently,  upon  an  economic  in¬ 
surance  basis,  the  government  now  carries,  it  is  said, 
SO  per  cent  of  the  burden — and  it  must  all  come 
from  the  taxpayers.  The  total  amount  is  staggering, 
and  its  demoralizing  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  re¬ 
sult  that  many  cases  are  reported  where  a  worker 
refuses  employment,  because  his  family  receives 
more  from  the  dole  than  he  would  obtain  in  wages. 
Those  who  talk  lightly  of  the  possible  need  for  a 
dole  in  this  country  during  the  coming  Winter  may 
well  study  the  words  of  the  British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Philip  Snowden,  who  is,  we  think, 
the  greatest  man  in  the  Labor  party — frail  and  suf¬ 
fering  in  body,  logical,  keen  and  brilliant  in  mind : 

Owing  to  the  severe  depression  in  recent  years,  with 
the  falling  off  in  national  income,  it  has  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  the  former  national  expenditure  out 
of  income,  and  undoubtedly  in  many  quarters  resort 
has  been  made  to  the  old  expenditure. 

A  country,  like  an  individual,  cannot  keep  a  solvent 
position  forever  if  its  expenditure  exceeds  its  income 
and  drastic  and  disagreeable  measures  will  have  to  be 
adopted  to  avert  more  serious  consequences.  The  whole 
standard  of  life'  and  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  are  at  stake  unless  this  is  done. 

* 

ORTHERN  growers  of  potatoes  may  fare  some¬ 
what  better  than  the  producers  of  the  early 
crop.  Shipments  have  been  rather  moderate  from 
the  mid-season  shipping  sections.  Shippers  in  the 
belt  of  potato  territory  extending  from  New  York 
and  Long  Island  west  to  Wisconsin  have  been  quot¬ 
ing  price  a  little  above  $1  per  100  lbs.  at  country 
shipping  points.  Often  the  local  markets  in  the  East 
have  taken  small  lots  somewhat  above  this  price 
level.  Growers  are  fairly  confident  on  the  basis  of 
recent  crop  reports  which  show  country-wide  pro¬ 
duction  below  average,  but  there  are  doubts  about 
the  exact  crop  situation  now  because  the  western 
crop,  which  suffered  the  most  from  drought,  has 
been  partly  restored  by  the  rains  in  August,  while 
the  same  of  eastern  potato  crop  is  threatened  by 
damage  from  blight  and  rot.  Just  now  perhaps  the 
darkest  cloud  on  the  crop  prospects  of  Northern 
New  York  and  New  England  is  the  fear  of  serious 
damage  from  potato  blight  and  rot.  Some  potato 
districts,  especially  in  Northern  Maine,  had  twice 
as  much  rain  as  they  needed,  or  usually  get,  during 
the  past  month.  Vines  have  grown  rank  and  tender, 
easy  marks  for  seeds  of  disease.  Otherwise  the 
northern  potato  crop  promises  well.  There  was  too 
much  rain  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  but  on  the 
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whole  crops  are  flourishing  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  country  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  plains  region  shows  conditions  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  and  generally  more  rain  is  wanted 
there. 

* 

AKING  Soy-bean  hay  is  likely  to  be  a  tough 
job,  if  left  much  later  than  early  September, 
as  weather  is  then  not  favorable  for  the  necessary 
curing.  Soy  beans  are  grown  extensively  in  Ohio, 
and  the  station,  in  speaking  of  them  for  hay,  says : 

They  may  be  cut  for  hay  at  any  time  between  lull 
bloom  and  the  time  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yel¬ 
low.  .  The  later  Soy  beans  are  cut  for  hay,  the  higher 
the  yields  will  be,  up  to  the  time  when  about  one-fourth 
of  the  leaves  are  yellow.  However,  the  quality  of  the 
hay  is  much  lower  and  the  hay  curing  more  difficult  at 
this  stage  than  when  it  is  cut  earlier.  The  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  the  leaves  and  steins  decreases  and  they  become 
less  palatable  and  more  woody  with  age.  Furthermore, 
the  larger  the  Soy  beans  are  in  the  pods,  the  greater 
are  the  curing  difficulties,  since  the  beans  dry  the  slow¬ 
est  of  any  of  the  plant  parts.  Thus,  best  results  will  be 
secured  if  the  hay-making  is  started  the  last  of  Au¬ 
gust,  regardless  of  the  stage  of  maturity  of  the  crop. 

This  plant  is  so  valuable  for  hay  purposes  that 
more  care  than  with  other  hay  will  pay. 

* 

HE  following  note  from  one  of  our  people  on 
the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  show’s  that  all  of  the 
good  things  expected  are  being  realized:  “We  are 
here  at  Mt.  Rainier.  I  am  looking  out  at  it — snow¬ 
capped  and  wonderful.  The  trail  up  here  is  through 
wooded  forests  and  tall  spruces.  The  glacier  we 
visited  was  brown  as  a  stone.  They  said  it  melted 
aw’ay  100  feet  last  year,  as  it  had  been  a  mild  Win¬ 
ter.  The  streams  from  the  glacier  are  a  dirty  sand 
color  and  the  water  as  cold  as  can  be.  Yesterday 
we  saw  Mt.  Hood;  had  a  wonderful  ride  around 
Portland  and  Columbia  Highway.  It  is  beautiful. 
The  mountains  are  higher  than  ours  around  home, 
but  they  are  so  different.  Portland  is  a  fine  city — 
on  a  hill — and  the  view  is  glorious.  One  w’ould  need 
new  adjectives  to  express  the  beauty  and  unusual 
scenes.  Many  are  planning  on  going  with  us  next 
year.  The  railroads  have  planned  this  trip  to  the 
last  detail  and  all  are  happy  and  satisfied.  The 
government  has  expended  much  money  to  establish 
and  maintain  Rainier  and  it  is  a  splendid  park.  The 
road  runs  along  shelves  somewhat  as  Bear  Moun¬ 
tain  road  but  far  deeper  dowrn  into  wooded  gulches 
and  icy  streams.  Nature  in  all  its  grandeur  sur¬ 
rounds  us.  Chipmunks  and  “Walker’s  crows”  come 
up  and  feed  out  of  hand.  “Draw  on  your  imagina¬ 
tion  about  this  scenery  and  you  will  not  go  wrong.” 

* 

n^HE  grain  sold  by  the  better  class  of  seed  deal- 
•l  ers  is  usually  clean  and  free  from  noxious  weeds. 
Using  any  other  kind  is  not  only  uneconomic  but 
disastrous.  Farmers  who  sow  grain  of  their  own 
raising  or  get  it  from  neighbors  need  to  watch  this 
matter  carefully.  Thrasher-run  grain  is  not  likely 
to  be  safe  without  recleaning.  The  fanning  mill, 
used  with  some  speed,  will  clean  out  light  kernels 
and  most  weeds.  M.  T.  Munn,  seed  analyst  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  examining- 
seed  wheat,  taken  from  drills  in  the  field  or  from 
bags  of  seed  ready  for  drilling  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  found  many  weed  seeds  and  disease 
spores,  much  of  which  could  have  been  removed 
by  proper  cleaning.  Of  the  samples  tested  in  the 
seed  laboratory,  35  per  cent  contained  quack  grass, 
with  one  sample  contaminated  to  the  extent  of  2,160 
quack  grass  seeds  per  pound  of  seed  wheat.  Cockle 
occurred  in  45  per  cent  of  the  samples.  One  sample 
contained  19  different  kinds  of  weed  seeds,  another 
16  different  kinds,  another  14,  etc.  In  fact,  only  a 
fourth  of  the  samples  had  the  weed  seed  content  re¬ 
duced  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  figure,  and 
only  10  per  cent  had  been  cleaned  properly  for  seed¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  remainder  were  very  poorly 
cleaned,  if  at  all.  Practically  all  of  this  foul  stuff 
could  have  been  blown  out  with  the  fanning  mill. 


Brevities 

Some  worth-while  cattle  pictures  this  week. 

A  little  touch  of  Fall  in  the  air  these  mornings. 

Cold-storage  houses  in  New  York  State  were  hold¬ 
ing  16,440,863  lbs.  of  cream  August  1. 

“Every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills.  I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the 
mountains.” 

Don’t  you  wish  you  were  one  of  those  boys  on  the 
first  page  this  week?  Those  are  good-looking  horses, 
too. 

We  are  glad  to  show  on  page  929,  the  Wild  White 
Cattle  in  Ohillingham  Park,  supposed  to  be  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  cattle  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  Sanitary  Milk  Code 

N  PAGE  932  Dr.  Brooks  gives  dairymen  his  full 
technical  defense  of  the  Sanitary  Milk  Code 
against  the  complaints  of  dairy  farmers  which  we 
have  voiced  on  different  occasions.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  explanations  go  to  the  root  of  the  subject. 
Before  this  code  went  into  effect,  many  dairymen 
had  a  profitable  outlet  for  milk  and  cream  in  their 
local  communities.  In  many  sections  the  Summer 
boarders  from  the  city  afforded  an  increased  outlet 
and  an  increased  revenue.  In  some  cases  the  pa¬ 
trons  came  with  their  own  vessels  for  the  milk.  In 
other  cases  the  farmer  delivered  it.  In  all  cases  the 
milk  was  fresh  from  the  cow.  The  farmer  was  un¬ 
der  inspection  from  his  own  patrons.  He  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  retain  their  trade.  Patrons  knew  the  milk 
was  fresh  and  sweet  and  uncooked.  They  liked  it 
that  way,  and  their  children  thrived  on  it.  No¬ 
body  made  any  complaint.  Interference  or  regula¬ 
tion  was  the  last  thing  anybody  concerned  wanted. 

It  was  officially  admitted  at  the  time  the  code  was 
adopted  that  the  big  distributors  had  insisted  on 
State  regulation  of  these  small  producer-distribu¬ 
tors.  The  new  regulations  took  both  the  joy  and  the 
profit  out  of  the  business  for  small  farmers  who  in 
many  cases  had  succeeded  their  fathers  in  the 
trade.  After  the  code  was  adopted  in  Summer- 
trade  sections  big  distributors  shipped  in  pasteurized 
surplus  milk  from  distant  plants,  cut  the  price  and 
eliminated  the  local  producer.  The  necessity  for 
the  regulations  has  not  been  apparent,  nor  has  it 
been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local 
producers  or  to  their  patrons. 

The  Health  Department  makes  a  lame  defense  of 
foreign  cream.  It  comes  from  uninspected  farms ; 
it  is  gathered  two  or  three  times  a  week;  it  fre¬ 
quently  ferments,  and  it  comes  into  New  York  State 
and  competes  with  the  cream  from  our  farmers 
which  a  re  subject  to  the  most  rigid  inspection  and 
regulation.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the 
big  ice-cream  manufacturers  put  up  an  argument  for 
foreign  cream  and  got  their  way.  It  is  equally  well 
known  that  since  the  code  was  adopted  the  foreign 
<  ream  found  its  way  unobstructed  into  liquid  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  idle  to  explain.  The  facts  have 
been  admitted  by  high  official  authority. 


Taxation 

ESTERDAY  I  spent  around  an  hour  talking 
with  the  local  assessors  in  the  town  of  Lima, 
N.  Y.,  the  town  in  which  I  was  born.  Tuesday,  Au¬ 
gust  IS,  was  “Grievance  Day.”  I  did  not  know 
whether  I  had  any  grievances  or  not  as  to  how  the 
assessors  had  assessed  the  property  for  1931,  there¬ 
fore  appeared  before  them  and  looked  over  the  as¬ 
sessment  roll.  There  are  three  of  the  Dibble  farms 
in  the  town  of  Lima.  These  farms  have  been  in  the 
family  for  some  time.  They  are  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  Lima  is  one  of  the  best  towns 
agriculturally  in  the  Genesee  Valley.  These  farms 
are  today  assessed  for  more  than  they  can  be  sold 
for.  In  fact  I  will  be  glad  to  sell  any  of  these  three 
farms  for  less  than  the  assessed  valuation.  I  put 
up  a  strong  argument  to  have  these  assessments 
lowered,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  my  argu¬ 
ments  will  be  of  no  avail,  as  the  theory  is  that  all 
farms  must  be  assessed  at  full  value,  as  well  as  all 
other  real  estate.  I  take  it  that  the  situation  in 
Lima  is  very  similar  to  that  of  other  agricultural 
towns  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  assessors 
are  required  by  the  authorities  at  Albany  to  assess 
all  real  estate  at  full  value. 

In  looking  over  the  assessment  roll  I  asked  the 
assessors  where  was  the  column  on  the  roll  for  per¬ 
sonal  property  and  to  my  surprise  they  informed  me 
that  there  wasn’t  any  personal  property  assessed  in 
the  town  of  Lima.  This  rather  staggered  me  for  a 
moment  and,  asking  the  reason  why,  I  was  told  that 
personal  property  used  to  be  assessed  but  latterly 
when  personal  property  was  assessed  these  people 
came  before  them  and  swore  that  they  did  not  own 
any  personal  property,  so  that,  upon  advice  from  the 
authorities  at  Albany,  they  were  leaving  all  per¬ 
sonal  property  off  the  assessment  roll,  leaving  the 
entire  burden  of  taxation  on  real  estate. 

In  talking  with  the  assessors  I  also  learned  that 
one  of  them  had  an  old  assessment  roll  of  18G8.  On 
that  roll  personal  property  was  assessed  generally 
as  was  real  estate,  and  the  burdens  of  government 
were  divided  among  those  who  owned  personal 
property  and  those  who  held  real  estate. 

In  the  town  of  Lima  there  is  a  bank  and  in  that 
bank  are  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  actual 
money  on  deposit,  which  is  certainly  tangible  per¬ 
sonal  property.  The  merchants  of  the  village  have 
well-stocked  stores  of  all  kinds  of  goods  which  they 


carry  in  stock  and  sell,  which  is  tangible  personal 
property.  I  presume  there  are  several  hundred  au¬ 
tomobiles  owned  in  the  town,  which  are  tangible 
personal  property,  besides  various  other  kinds  of 
personal  property,  all  of  which  isn't  even  placed  on 
the  assessment  roll  and  escapes  taxation. 

I  also  find  upon  investigation  that  the  taxes 
on  the  farms  are  today  practically  double  what  they 
were  before  the  World  War,  15  years  ago,  and  the 
tragedy  of  it  is  that  the  farms  on  the  average  are 
assessed  as  high  as  they  were  15  years  ago  and  their 
actual  value  is  only  one-half  as  much.  As  I  figure 
it  our  taxes  are  not  only  twice  as  high  but  they  are 
four  times  as  high  as  they  were,  owing  to  the  de¬ 
preciation  in  the  xmlue  of  the  real  estate  itself. 

The  taxes  of  the  present  day  are  very  hard  for  the 
farmer  to  pay  for  the  reason  that  the  goods  he  pro¬ 
duces  on  his  farm  and  sells  to  pay  taxes,  are  today 
at  the  lowest  prices  in  all  history.  For  instance,  if 
a  farmer  has  a  tax  bill  of  $200  to  pay  on  his  farm, 
when  wheat  was  $1  per  bushel,  he  could  pay  his  tax 
bill  with  200  bushels  of  wheat.  Today  with  wheat 
at  45  cents  a  bushel  it  takes  444  bushels.  If  the 
farmer  with  $200  in  taxes  is  producing  milk,  years 
ago  at  four  cents  a  quart,  it  would  require  5,000 
quarts.  Today  at  two  cents  a  quart  it  would  re¬ 
quire  10,000  quarts  to  pay  the  tax  bill.  If  he  pays 
his  taxes  today  with  oats,  barley,  rye,  beans  or  hay, 
the  same  proportion  will  hold  true. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 


West  Virginia  Farmers  Meet 

The  week  of  August  10  saw  over  200  farmers  in 
camp  at  the  State  4  II  camp  at  Jackson  Mills.  For  three 
days  they  talked  over  their  problems,  heard  good  talks 
by  farm  leaders,  and  had  a  good  time  visiting,  swim¬ 
ming  and  playing  games  together. 

Fiuler  the  new  organization  effected  last  year  the 
membership  in  the  State  Farm  Bureau  jumped  fi’om 
less  than  2.000  to  close  to  10,000  paid-up  members  and, 
if  we  counted  those  that  in  various  ways  use  the  bu¬ 
reau,  it  would  run  close  to  100.000. 

Our  Wool  Growers’  Association  nets  the  farmers  in  it 
this  year  a  fraction  more  than  20  cents  for  their  wool, 
while  the  buyers  were  paying  14.  The  Livestock  Ship¬ 
ping  Associations  has  been  getting  from  six  to  eight 
cents  net  for  lambs  when  the  buyers  were  paying  five 
straight.  The  Potato-growers’  Association  has  put  the 
West  Virginia  potato  on  the  map  and  built  up  a  de¬ 
mand  far  greater  than  the  growers  at  present  time  are 
able  to  supply  and,  in  most  markets,  at  a  slight  pre¬ 
mium  above  the  market.  We  are  shipping  potatoes 
this  season  as  far  west  as  Detroit.  The  Dairymen,  the 
Poultry  Associations  and  other  commodity  groups  make 
up,  if  all  those  using  and  benefiting  from  these  asso¬ 
ciations  were  counted,  nearly  the  total  farm  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  in  fact  we  have  in  one  county  about 
50  more  paid-up  members  than  the  census  gives  the 
farm  population. 

The  first  day  of  the  camp  was  given  over  to  reports 
of  the  various  groups,  and  all  reports  showed  a  good 
growth  and  a  greater  loyalty  among  the  farmers. 

That  night  a  banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
County  Farm  Bureau  presidents,  at  which  many  of  the 
honor  guests  spoke  of  the  work  in  their  counties  and 
two  nationally  known  speakers  addressed  the  crowd. 

The  second  day  was  given  to  group  meetings  and  to 
the  problems  before  the  various  groups  at  these  meet¬ 
ings.  Many  problems  were  discussed,  some  of  them 
settled  and  others  given  over  to  committees  to  study 
and  report  at  some  future  meeting.  Plans  were  made 
for  the  coming  years  for  enlargement  of  the  usefulness 
and  service  of  the  various  groups. 

The  third  day  was  taken  up  with  the  problems  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  election  of  officers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  In  our  organization  the  bureau  is  the  par¬ 
ent  of  all  other  organizations  among  the  farmers,  so  we 
consider  it  the  most  important.  The  State  bureau  is 
controlled  wholly  by  directors  elected  by  the  county  bu¬ 
reaus,  and  its  business  is  conducted  by  officers  elected 
by  those  directors  and  by  commodity  groups. 

'  Although  the  bureau  as  a  strictly  educational  and 
organization  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pur¬ 
chasing  or  marketing  of  our  crops,  its  directors  are  in 
some  cases  interlocked  with  those  of  the  co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  that  look  after  our  marketing  problems. 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  the  achievements  of  the  farmers’ 
organizations  of  the  State  for  the  year  in  a  few  words, 
it  would  be  this :  They  have  grown  more  than  in  any 
year  in  the  past ;  they  have  built  on  a  more  solid  fornv 
dation  than  ever  before ;  they  have  done  a  far  greater 
business  than  ever:  and  the  most  important,  they  have 
learned  the  value  of  loyalty  in  co-operative  effort. 

Wheat  was  the  best  crop  for  years,  yield  running 
from  25  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  with  many  going  over 
40.  Outlook  for  corn  is  the  best  in  years,  but  the  hot 
weather  has  favored  the  corn,  and  there  has  been  just 
about  rain  enough  to  keep  it  growing  well.  Apples  are 
selling  in  the  orchards  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  50  cents 
delivered  and  very  little  demand  at  any  price.  Most 
early  apples  undersized  owing  to  the  trees  being  too  full 
and  lack  of  moisture.  Local  peaches  starting  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  $1  and  more  than  the  market  can  care  for  at 
that  price.  ZINN. 

West  Virginia. 


Milk  Inspection 

Here  in  the  western  part  of  Cattaraugus  County, 
city  milk  inspectors  are  demanding  that  dairy  farmers 
tear  up  the  wood-floors  of  their  stables  and  put  in 
cement  floors.  This  is  an  expense  that  few  feel  able 
to  bear  this  year.  The  floors  are  tight  and  clean.  Is 
this  a  new  regulation?  c.  N. 

New  York. 

HE  New  York  City  regulations  have  no  such 
rule.  If  any  dairyman  has  trouble  of  this  kind, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the  facts,  and  the 
condition  of  the  floors,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  inspectors. 


Would  Revise  School  Laws 

I  lay  no  claims  to  high  intellectual  endowment.  I 
have  had  about  three  years  of  educational  training  be¬ 
yond  the  rural  schools,  have  taught  22  terms,  some¬ 
times  as  principal  of  a  three  and  four-room  school,  and 
I  contend  that  out  of  this  experience  in  school  work  a 
man  has  a  right  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

I  have  witnessed  an  evolutionary  movement  in  school 
laws  for  the  past  40  years — laws  in  which  every  edu¬ 
cational  crank  has  had  his  say.  I  have  never  known 
in  this  time  institute  resolutions  to  be  passed  without 
some  kick  was  made  at  an  existing  school  law.  Many 
of  these  so-called  reformed  school  laws  brought  about 
frequent  changes  in  text  books,  hamstrung  local  au¬ 
thority,  and  added  high-salaried  positions  in  the  school 
system.  There  has  been  a  strong  tendency,  too,  to 
make  a  higher  institution  of  learning  out  of  our  rural 
schools  than  can  be  accomplished.  The  real  work  of 
the  primary  school  should  he  to  get  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  common  branches,  and  that  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  pupils  and  a  common-sense  teacher  with¬ 
out  so  much  overhead  expense.  You  can’t  make  a 
college  out  of  a  rural  school.  You  can’t  pour  the  sea 
into  a  bucket. 

Frequent  changes  in  text  books  have  been  expensive 
and,  for  the  most  part,  barren  of  good  results.  We.  in 

V  est  Virginia,  have  no  text  books  in  our  rural  schools 
on  reading  and  language  as  good  as  McGuffey's  readers. 
Reed  and  Kellogg's  English,  and  Harvey’s  grammar. 

When  local  authority  was  taken  away  it  lessened 
interest  of  our  people  in  schools.  When  trustees  were 
appointed  it  was  no  trouble  to  get  men  free  of  charge 
to  accept  the  trust.  Now  a  custodian  is  appointed  but 
seldom  accepts.  The  county  superintendent,  with  a 
board  of  examiners,  by  examination  were  competent  to 
ascertain  the  qualification  of  a  teacher.  Now  it  is  de¬ 
termined  by  semester  hours,  and  genius  plays  no  part. 

V  hat  does  it  matter  where  a  teacher  gets'  her  quali¬ 
fications? 

Much  of  school  management  is  by  nature  local  and 
should  not  be  under  so  much  control  by  the  State. 

Some  years  ago  I  conceived  a  plan  to  plant  shrub¬ 
bery  on  a  schoolhouse  lot  where  I  was  teaching.  I 
took  up  the  matter  with  the  hoard  of  education  and 
finally  had  a  plan  for  this  work  submitted  to  me  by  a 
man  at  the  State  capital.  That  man  no  doubt  was 
paid  lor  that  work.  The  blue  print  men  at  the  capi¬ 
tal  have  their  fees,  I  had  no  liking  for  his  plans,  and 
I  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  it.  Work 
ot  this  kind  should  be  entrusted  to  local  authority  and 
I  m  inclined  to  believe  interest  would  be  more  mani¬ 
fest  if  the  work  is  done  free  of  charge. 

We  have  now,  as  a  result  of  the  State  assuming  too 
much  control  of  school  work,  a  number  of  clerks  gath¬ 
ering  and  auditing  worthless  statistics  that  have  no  real 
value,  but  adds  heavily  to  tax  burdens. 

Mineral  Co.,  W.  Va.  d.  w.  idleman. 


History  as  It  Applies  to  the  Present 

By  F.  R.  Stevens 

(Member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati) 

Colonial  Virginia  was  organized  on  a  strictly  com¬ 
munistic  basis.  For  a  few  years  after  the  colony  was 
founded,  provisions  were  sent  from  Europe,  provided 
from  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  enterprise.  Wonderful 
stories  of  gold,  fruit  of  great  size,  the  delightful  cli¬ 
mate  and  harmonious  government  were  sent  back  home 
to  increase  the  subscriptions,  but,  as  these  wonderful 
products  did  not  materialize  to  pay  dividends  on  the 
stock,  provisions  ceased  and  the  communistic  govern¬ 
ment  went  to  work. 

Li  planting  corn,  in  felling  trees,  in  repairing  the 
fortifications,  even  in  hunting  and  fishing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  working  for  the  community  :  Whatsoever  he 
could  get  by  his  own  toil  or  trade  with  the  natives 
Avent  straightway  into  the  common  treasury,  and  the 
skillful  and  industrious  fared  no  better  than  the  lazy 
and  stupid.  Thus  the  strongest  kind  of  premium  was 
put  upon  idleness.  Things  arrived  at  such  a  pass  that 
some  30  or  40  men  were  supporting  the  Avliole  company 
of  200  when  President  Smith  applied  the  strong  hand 
He  told  them  frankly  that  those  who  didn’t  work 
couldn't  eat.  The  strong  hand  of  Capt.  John  Smith 
held  the  colony  together  for  a  feiv  years.  People  in 
Europe  ont_  of  work  were  attracted  by  the  communistic 
program  laid  down  by  the  company,  and  many  to  their 
sorroAv  left  for  Virginia. 

V  hen  Smith  left  the  colony  in  October  it  numbered 
500  souls.  When  Gates,  Somers  and  Newport  arrived 
in  May  they  found  a  haggard  remnant  of  60  all  told, 
men,  Avomen.  and  children,  scarcely  able  to  totter  about 
the  ruined  village  and  wi th  a  gleam  of  madness  in  their 
eyes.  The  strength  of  that  colony  had  not  lain  in  the 
individual,  but  in  the  State  and  the  head  of  the  State 
had  gone. 

For  two  years  they  lived  on  in  distress,  but  in  1620, 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  Avas  sent  as  governor.  Dale  Avas 
something  more  than  a  strong  ruler  and  merciless 
judge.  With  statesman-like  insight  he  struck  at  one  of 
the  deepest  roots  of  the  evils  which  had  afflicted  the 
colony.  Nothing  had  done  so  much  to  discourage  steady 
labor  and  to  foster  idleness  and  mischief  as  the  com¬ 
munism  which  had  prevailed  from  the  beginning.  This 
compulsory  system  of  throAving  all  the  earnings  into  a 
common  stock  had  just  suited  the  lazy  ones.  Your 
true  communist  is  the  man  Avho  likes  to  live  on  the 
fruit  of  other  people's  labor.  In  the  early  days  of 
Virginia  the  creature’s  nature  was  the  same,  and  about 
one-fifth  of  the  population  Avas  thus  called  upon  to  sup¬ 
port  the  whole.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  won¬ 
derful  that  the  colony  survived  until  Dale  could  come 
and  put  an  end  to  the  system.  It  Avould  not  have  done 
so  had  not  Smith  and  Delaware  been  able  more  or  less 
to  compel  the  laggards  to  Avork  under  penalties.  Dale's 
strong  common  sense  taught  him  that  to  put  men  under 
the  influence  of  the  natural  incentives  to  labor  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  drive  them  to  it  by  Avhipping  them  and  slit¬ 
ting  their  ears.  Only  thus  could  the  character  of  the 
colonv  he  improved,  and  the  need  for  harsh  punishment 
relaxed.  So  the  worthy  Dale  took  it  upon  himself  to 
reform  the  Avhole  system.  The  colonist  from  being  a 
member  of  an  industrial  army  Avas  at  once  transformed 
into  a  small  landed  proprietor  with  three  acres  to  cul¬ 
tivate  for  his  own  use  on  condition  of  paying  a  tax  of 
six  bushels  of  corn  into  the  public  treasury,  which  in 
that  primitive  time  Avas  the  public  granary.  Though 
the  change  was  but  partially  accomplished  in  Dales’s 
time,  the  effect  was  magical.  Industry  and  thrift  soon 
began  to  prevail,  crimes  and  disorders  diminished,  gal 
Ioavs  and  whipping  posts  found  less  to  do  and  the 
gaunt  Avolf  of  famine  never  again  thrust  its  head  with¬ 
in  the  door. 

Thus  ended  the  first  attempted  communism  in 
America,  shoAving  clearly  that  it  doesn’t  flourish  on  this 
soil,  nor  can  it  flourish  permanently  anywhere,  because 
it  violates  the  principles  of  true  government. 

[In  the  above  the  Avriter  wishes  to  give  all  due  credit 
to  “Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors”  by  John  Fiske.] 
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Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns 

Shorthorns  have  been  the  favorite  breed 
in  England  for  many  years,  where  their 
excellence  as  milk  and  beef  producers 
has  been  recognized.  Their  popularity  is 
increasing  here,  and  many  farms  and 
localities  are  finding  this  Milking  Short- 
shorn,  dual  purpose  cow,  economic  and 
practical.  In  the  following  statement, 
W.  J.  Hardy,  of  Alton  N.  Y.,  secretary 
of  the  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  tells  about  these  cattle  and 
what  they  do. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  explain 
themselves,  and  are  typical  specimens  of 
the  breed. 

“The  Farmer’s  Cow” 

The  growing  interest  in  the  Shorthorn 
cow  that  milks,  as  shown  by  the  letters 
requesting  information  on  this  breed  com¬ 
ing  daily  to  me,  proves  rather  forcibly 
that  the  farmer  is  doing  some  heavy 
thinking. 

About  what?  Naturally  he  is  concerned 
over  the  pay  he  is  receiving  for  his  labor 
and  feed  he  is  putting  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk.  His  overhead  of  feed  and 
labor,  to  say  nothing  of  his  investment 
otherwise,  makes  him  wonder  what  he  is 
going  to  do  about  it. 

I  have  letters  before  me  from  men  who 
are  in  the  dairying  business,  with  close 
contact  to  sizable  towns  where  they  have 
market  for  their  milk.  Even  these  men 
are  looking  for  a  way  out,  especially 
since  the  public  that  have  been  taught  to 
use  milk,  demand  good  quality  milk. 

They  are  thinking  that  a  cow  that  will 
produce  a  good  flow  of  four  per  cent  milk 
and  be  a-  marketable  animal  at  best  beef 
prices  when  turned  off  would  give  them 
a  better  return.  They  are  on  the  right 
track,  and,  if  they  would  try  out  for 
themselves  that  an  animal  with  fleshing 
ability  along  with  milk  production  actu¬ 
ally  produces  her  milk  more  economically, 
they  would  then  be  getting  to  the  real 
meat  of  the  apple. 

No  claims  are  made  that  the  Shorthorn 
cow  will  flood  the  worl'd  with  milk.  But 
many  herds  in  New'  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  England  States  can  show 
herd  averages  in  excess  of  9,000  lbs. 
per  cow  including  first  calf  heifers,  with 
a  test  better  than  four  per  cent,  so  no 
further  proof  is  necessary  as  to  the  ability 
to  produce.  I  mention  this  territory 
particularly  because  in  my  field  work  I 
have  personally  visited  these  herds  and 
have  inspected  both  cattle  and  records 
and  know  whereof  I  speak.  Records  all 
over  the  United  States,  Canada,  England 
and  other  countries  will  show7  that  the 
Shorthorn  cow  holds  her  own  as  a  pro¬ 
fitable  farm  animal. 

If  men  who  have  easy  access  to  market 
are  finding  themselves  with  a  problem  on 
their  hands,  what  about  the  so-called 
every  day  farmer?  Without  question  the 
animal  that  is  his  best  source  of  income, 
is  the  one  that  can  consume  his  roughage 
and  make  weight  and  growth  off  grass, 
in  the  corn  stalks,  or  around  the  hay 
stack  in  the  barnyard.  The  good  Short¬ 
horn  cow  w'ill  drop  a  calf  that  will  make 
a  feeder  that'  will  pay  out  on  farm  feeds, 
gi,ve  a  profitable  flow  of  mrlk,  and,  when 
her  turn  comes,  go  to  the  block  at  top 
butcher  price.  Thus  the  farmer  with 


Shorthorns  can  hold  his  own  in  either 
direction.  He  gets  the  best  price  for  his 
milk  if  he  sells  it  because  it  is  always 
up  to  standard  and  does  not  have  to  have 
two  breeds  to  get  by  on  his  grade.  If 
milk  prices  do  not  suit  and  he  wants  to 
turn  to  beef  he  does  not  need  cows  of 
another  breed  to  raise  his  calves.  *•- 
In  a  herd  of  any  size  there  is  a  certain 
percentage  of  cows  that  will  go  out  for 
one  cause  and  another  every  year.  If  it 
were  true  that  the  cow  bred  for  dairy  pur¬ 


set  the  going  out  price  for  beef,  the 
Shorthorn  cow  will  bring,  they  might  be 
even  on  that  count  but,  don’.t  forget  that 
calf  with  the  ability  to  fleshen  up  that 
will  also  mean  that  the  farmer  will  get 
better  returns  for  his  feed. 

The  plain  truth  is,  however,  that  the 
Shorthorn  cow  will  do  her  bit  with  the 
best  of  them  in  the  average  farm  milk¬ 
ing  herd,  and  do  it  on  less  grain.  She 
is  a  rugged  animal,  carries  a  good  coat 
in  Winter,  and  she  can  stand  the  barn¬ 
yard  treatment  better  than  the  special 
dairy  cow. 


Weather  does  not  affect  her  production 
half  as  much  because  of  her  makeup. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  bunch  of  mixed  cattle 
outdoors  on  a  cold  rainy  day?  You  will 
find  most  of  them  humped  up  and  look¬ 
ing  miserable,  but,  if  there  is  a  Shorthorn 
in  the  lot  you  will  find  her  quite  un¬ 
concerned  and  in  most  cases  eating.  Those 
who  know  and  handle  cattle  appreciate 
that  these  are  the  kind  that  do  their 
work  right  through  the  season.  I  do  not 
advocate  the  haystack  racket.  Any  cattle 


pay  for  proper  care  but  I  do  know  that 
the  majority  of  farms  are  not  equipped 
with  the  buildings  or  other  necessary 
things  that  the  thinner  skinned  animals 
must  have  to  function  at  their  best.  That 
is  why  the  Shorthorn  is  so  useful  to  the 
farmer.  She  fits  into  the  picture  and 
there  are  a  million  farmers  yet  to  learn  the 
truth  about  this  breed  so  well  adapted  to 
their  conditions. 

Shorthorn  breeders  are  not  going  to 
produce  simply  a  milking  machine  but  to 
those  who  still  say  “Tlier  ain’t  no  sech 
animal”  I  might  say  that  the  cham¬ 
pion  butter  cow  of  the  world  is  a  Shorthorn 
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with  1,614  lbs.  of  butterfat  from  32,522 
lbs.  of  milk,  quality  with  production  it 
must  be  admitted.  Dozens  of  Shorthorn 
cows  have  records  from  15,000  to  20.000 
lbs.  They  are  the  broad  backed,  deep 
ribbed,  mellow  kind  of  cattle  with  udders 
on  them  that  mean  profitable  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  in  plain  words  Dual-purpose. 
The  future  of  any  breed  must  rest  with 
the  demand,  and  I  feel  that  we  are  in 
safe  hands.  The  honest  -  to  -  goodness 
farmer  is  the  biggest  outlet  for  cattle. 
The  Shorthorn  cow  that  milks  fits  into 
his  program  and  will  outstay  the  rest. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat¬ 
ing,  and  I  say  to  the  Farmer  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity.  Investigate  the  Dual  Purpose 
Shorthorn.  w.  j.  hardy. 


Calving  Time  Care  of  Cows 

Difficulties  and  disappointments  at 
calving  time  and  afterward  are  often  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  cow  was  not  given 
sufficient  rest  as  a  preparation  for  birth 
of  her  calf.  Every  dairy  cow  should  be 
rested  for  at  least  six  weeks  before  calv¬ 
ing,  and  a  thin  cow  had  better  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  rest  for  eight  weeks.  We  refer 
to  what  is  generally  called  the  “dry”  pe¬ 
riod,  and  if  a  cow  is  a  persistent  milker 
it  may  be  necessary  to  begin  drying  her 
off  eight  weeks  before  calving.  Failure 
to  dry  off  the  secretion  of  milk  and  rest 
the  cow  before  calving,  often  causes  her 
to  give  little  or  no  milk  at  calving  time. 
Anyhow,  if  not  dried  off,  she  will  be  like¬ 
ly  to  give  much  less  milk  than  she  yield¬ 
ed  during  the  previous  lactation  period. 
The  drying  off  process  should  be  carefully 
conducted,  else  garget,  often  unnoticed, 
may  occur  and  partially  ruin  the  udder 
for  sound  milk  production,  or  at  least 
greatly  lessen  milk  production.  The  suck¬ 
ing  of  a  heifer’s  teats  by  calves  during 
the  early  days  of  life,  when  they  are 
being  fed  skim-milk,  often  induces  se¬ 
cretion  of  milk  in  the  udder,  although  the 
heifer  has  not  been  bred,  and  garget  is 
likely  to  result,  or  it  appears  at  calving 
time,  and  unsound  milk,  or  less  milk,  is 
the  result.  Instantly  stop  such  nursing 
of  the  udder  by  calves,  and  if  it  has  in¬ 
duced  secretion  of  milk  in  the  heifer’s 
udder,  dry  it  off  in  the  usual  way. 

The  rest  period,  before  calving,  is  also 
necessary  that  the  cow  may  store  up  in 
her  tissues  materials  from  which  milk 
and  butterfat  will  be  manufactured  after 
calving.  If  there  is  little  or  no  stored-up 
milk-manufacturing  material  in  the  tis¬ 
sues,  there  will  be  little  or  no  milk  at 
calving  time,  or  the  milk  will  be  poor  in 
butterfat  and  soon  seriously  diminish  in 
quantity.  On  the  contrary,  a  cow  that  is 
fat  at  calving  time,  for  a  while  enriches 
her  milk  with  fat  drawn  from  her  own 
tissues.  It  may,  for  a  time  test  as  high 
as  6  per  cent  of  butterfat,  but  gradually 
the  test  lowers  until  it  becomes  normal 
for  that  cow.  Cows  that  are  to  be  tested 
often  are  brought  to  the  calving  time 
very  fat,  that  their  milk  may  be  inordi¬ 
nately  rich  in  butterfat,  and  the  amount 
of  butterfat  they  yield  in  the  year's  test 
may  be  somewhat  increased  in  that  way. 
But  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes, 
good  health  and  persistency  in  breeding 
and  milking,  it  is  safer  and  better  to 
have  the  cow  just  in  good  order  at  calv- 


Milking  Shorthorns  at  Flintstone  Farm,  Dalton  Mass.,  Donald  H.  Cande,  manager. 
Three  outstanding  coirs  that  milk  50  lbs.  a  dag  when  fresh  and  have  the  true  dual 

purpose  characteristics , 


A  model  Dual-purpose  Shorthorn,  Bare  Fashion  Walgrove  Farms,  Washingtonville, 
N.  Y.  She  weighs  1,000  lbs. ;  milk  record,  17.027  lbs.;  butterfat,  581  lbs. 


poses  alone  gave  enough  more  milk  to  off¬ 


Bar  None  Clay  Duke,  owned  by  Maurice  Whitney,  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
Bar  None  Clay  Duke  teas,  born  March  16,  1925.  He  was  Junior  Champion  of  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition  that  same  year;  sire  of  First  Prize  bull  at 
International,  1928,  Junior  Champion  Bull  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair  and  Eastern  States 
Exposition  1929,  and  sire  of  Junior  Champion  heifer  N.  Y.  State  Fair  1929. 


■ 


.4  milking  Shorthorn  of  truly  splendid  type,  Brookside  Lettie  3 d,  owned  by  Webster 

Knight,  Natick,  Rhode  Island. 
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in"  time.  She  should  be  muscular,  from 
exercise,  and  her  bowels  should  be  in  a 
normally  relaxed  condition,  from  correct 
feeding  and  exercise,  that  she  may  have 
as  little  difficulty  as  possible  when  calv¬ 
ing.  The  constipated,  fat,  sluggish  cow 
often  has  trouble  in  calving  and  her  ud¬ 
der,  too,  is  liable  to  give  trouble  from 
congestion  or  “caking.”  The  thin,  weak 
cow  may  go  down  before  or  after  calving, 
or  be  stiff  and  lame,  and  her  milk  yield 
usually  is  unprofitable.  Her  calf  may 
also  be  weak ;  while  that  of  the  inordi¬ 
nately  fat  cow  may  be  puny  and  most 
subject  to  scours. 

Have  the  cow  in  good  flesh  at  calving 
time.  If  she  is  on  good  pasture  during 
the  dry  period  she  will  need  no  other 
feed,  unless  thin  or  weak.  If  the  pasture 
is  poor,  or  if  the  cow  is  thin,  the  feeding 
of  2  to  4  lbs.  of  oats,  bran  and  oilmeal 
daily  will  be  beneficial,  and  silage  or  cut 
green  feed  should  be  added  to  eke  out  the 
short  grass.  Legume  roughage  is  most 
beneficial.  The  feeding  of  concentrates 
is  also  necessary,  in  addition  to  roots  or 
silage  and  legume  hay,  during  the  dry 
period  in  Winter,  if  the  cow  is  thin  and 
weak,  or  to  get  her  into  good  flesh  for 
calving.  It  never  pays  intentionally  to 


infection  of  the  womb,  or  udder,  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  cow  at  calving  time.  Lessen 
rich  feed  during  the  two  weeks  prior  to 
calving  and  feed  bran,  oilmeal,  silage  or 
roots,  and  hay  alone,  just  before  calving. 

Calving  will  soon  occur  after  the  pel¬ 
vic  ligaments  and  bones  relax,  so  that  a 
hollow  appears  on  each  side  of  the  tail- 
head.  From  that  time  on  the  cow  should 
be  under  careful  supervision,  but  on  no 
account  should  she  be  given  hand  as¬ 
sistance  in  calving,  unless  that  becomes 
absolutely  necessary.  It  is  a  dangerous 
practice  to  pull  out  the  hind  legs  and 
head  of  the  calf  as  soon  as  the  feet  ap¬ 
pear.  Give  nature  plenty  of  time  to  lu¬ 
bricate  and  relax  the  passages  prepara¬ 
tory  to  natural  delivery  of  the  calf.  It 
is  time  enough  to  give  assistance  when 
something  evidently  is  hindering  delivery 
of  the  calf,  and  it  should  be  rendered, 
preferably,  by  an  expert,  who  will  intel¬ 
ligently  determine  exactly  what  is  wrong 
and  then  correctly  apply  the  treatment 
necessary  to  set  matters  right.  Removal 
of  the  calf  by  mere  brute  strength  may 
make  disaster. 

If  the  cow  is  constipated  just  before 
calving,  a  laxative  of  oil  or  salts  may  be 
given,  but  it  is  best  to  prevent  constipa- 


Wliite  Wild  Cattle  in  Chillingham  Parle,  England, 


stint  the  cow  in  feed  during  her  dry 
period,  merely  as  a  matter  of  economy. 
Over-feeding  at  that  time  is  bad ;  under¬ 
feeding  may  be  as  injurious.  Common- 
sense  feeding  is  most  profitable  and  is 
sufficient,  not  excessive,  and  somewhat 
laxative  in  effect. 

The  cow  that  has  had  an  attack  of 
milk  fever  (parturient  paresis)  at  a  pre¬ 
vious  calving  will  be  likely  to  have  an¬ 
other  when  she  calves  again,  unless  given 
special  care.  Never  pamper  such  a  cow. 
Keeping  her  in  a  hot,  badly  ventilated 
stable  and  there  feeding  her  so  heavily 
that  she  becomes  fat,  sluggish  and  con¬ 
stipated  tends  to  make  her  susceptible  to 
milk  fever.  Lack  of  exercise  is  another 
predisposing  cause.  Have  her  dried  off 
for  at  least  six  weeks  before  calving,  and 
when  she  calves  let  her  calf  nurse  for  a 
week,  or  do  not  strip  the  udder  clean,  for 
the  first  three  or  four  days  after  calving, 
but  remove  enough  milk  to  prevent  gar¬ 
get.  Giving  the  cow  10  grains  of  potas¬ 
sium  iodide  daily  in  water  for  a  few  days 
before  calving,  or  giving  her  iodized  salt 
instead  of  ordinary  salt,  will  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  attack  of  milk  fever,  and  the 
iodized  salt  treatment  also  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  goiter  in  her  new-born  calf.  If 
such  salt  is  not  available,  give  the  cow 
two  grains  of  potassium  iodide  daily  in 
water  for  at  least  the  latter  half  of  her 
pregnancy  period,  as  a  preventive  of 
goiter  in  her  calf,  or  the  10-grain  dose 
daily  for  10  days,  to  help  prevent  milk 
fever.  Also  supply  legumes  to  furnish 
necessary  lime  and  vitamins,  and  allow 
access  to  salt. 

The  cow  carries  her  calf  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  280  to  285  days  and  when  her 
calving  time  approaches  should  occupy  a 
roomy,  cleansed,  disinfected,  whitewashed 
and  freshly  bedded,  well  ventilated,  light 
pen  or  box-stall.  There  should  be'  such 
calving  pens  on  every  large  dairy  farm, 
and  similar  calf  pens,  to  be  kept  in  the 
sanitary  condition  we  have  suggested. 
Use  of  such  pens  lessens  likelihood  of 
navel  infection  and  white  scours  in  the 
new-born  calf,  and  offers  less  chance  of 


tion  by  the  feeding  of  laxatives  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  daily  exercise.  When  the 
calf  is  born  the  cow  may  be  given  a 
drink  of  tepid  water,  adding  a  handful  of 
oatmeal  if  she  is  weak.  Continue  supply¬ 
ing  tepid  water  for  two  or  three  days 
after  calving.  Bran  mashes  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  silage  and  legume  hay  may  also  be 
fed,  but  the  ordinary  ration  must  gradu¬ 
ally  be  allowed,  taking  at  least  10  days 
to  the  process.  Oatmeal,  bran  and  oil¬ 
meal  may  gradually  be  substituted  for 
the  bran  mashes.  It  is  advised  that  4 
or  5  lbs.  of  concentrates  may  be  given 
the  cow  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after 
calving  and  then  increased  half  a  pound 
every  other  day  until  she  is  on  full  feed. 
(Feeds  and  Feeding.) 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  lochial 
discharge  comes  away  in  about  10  days 
after  calving.  That  is  nature's  cleaning- 
up  process,  and  until  it  is  completed,  the 
cow  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  catching 
cold  or  having  garget  or  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  cow 
should  be  given  the  best  of  care  until  this 
“second  cleansing”  has  come  away.  If 
the  weather  is  cold,  the  cow  should  be 
kept  blanketed  in  a  pen.  On  no  account 
should  she  be  turned  out  to  chill  at  water- 
trough  or  tank,  or  go  on  pasture,  when 
the  weather  is  chilly,  windy,  wet  or 
stormy.  Attention  at  this  time  will  pre¬ 
vent  many  attacks  of  garget,  indigestion 
and  cold. 

Ordinarily,  the  milk  of  the  seventh 
milking  is  fit  for  human  use,  but  in  cer¬ 
tified  milk  dairies  it  is  not  permissible 
to  use  it  earlier  than  the  ninth  milking. 
Usually,  the  calf  may  be  removed  from 
the  cow  in  24  hours,  and  then  is  less 
missed.  It  should  nurse  for  several  days, 
if  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  milk 
fever.  dr.  a.  s.  Alexander. 


Have  you  ever  felt  the  desire  to  get 
out  into  the  peaceful  countryside,  far 
from  the  city  pavements,  far  from  the 
garages  and  gas  stations  and  everything? 
Well,  it’s  easy.  Just  forget  to  fill  up 
your  tank  next  Sunday  and  that’s  where 
you'll  be  when  you  run  out  of  gas !  — 
Judge. 
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I  Milking  Shorthorns  I 

E  Two  buckets  of  4%  milk  twice  a  E 

=  day  and  a  prime  steer  or  | 

E  heifer  every  12  months.  = 

|  Write  for  Catalogue  E 
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MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


The  type  that  means  quality  in  milk  and  beef 


worn-out  cows  that  must  go  for  beef?  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  breed  that  fills  the  bill. 

It  will  pay  you  to  purchase  the  right  kind  from  the  reliable  breeders  as  represented  by 
this  Association.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  that  bull  you  need. 

Full  Information  and  Prices  Sent  Promptly. 

EASTERN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  ....  ALTON,  NEW  YORK 

W.  J.  Hardy.  Field  Representative. 


WALGROVE  HERD 

—————  Founded  1915  — 

Reg.  Milking  Shorthorns 

QUALITY  MILK  -  -  PRIME  BEEF 
The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers 
H.  E.  TENER,  Owner  Washing’tonville,N.Y. 


We  Offer 


Dual  Purpose 

Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves 

Capable  of  winning  in  any  company 


Heavy  Production  Cows 
“We  are  Breeding  Better  Cattle  than  We  Can  Buy.” 
Greatwood  Farm  Plainfield,  Vermont 


Three  Rivers  Farm 

DOVER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


FOR  VALE-PUREBRED 
MILKING  SHORTHORN 


BULL  CALF 


Red  color,  born  May  4,  1931.  By  King  of  Three 
Rivers.  Dam’s  record  10.141  M.,  414  B.  F.,  out  of 
Proud  Mary,  who  has  produced  since  calving  3,90:1 
M.,  158.6  B.  F.  Accredited  herd.  Address — 

R.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Herdsman 
Route  2  Dover,  New  Hampshire 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  DAIRY  COW 

is  a  Milking  Shorthorn,  official  test  1,614  lbs.  butter- 
fat  yearly.  In  two  months  dry  she  fleshed  from  1.680 
to  2.128  lbs.  Information  about  Milking  Shorthorns 
and  herds  of  150  breeders,  the  best  in  your  territory. 
In  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  28  months  $1.00. 
Trial  subscription,  6  months  25c. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
Box  423  Independence,  Iowa 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Bull  calves  from  one  month  to  nine  months  out  of 
heavy  milking  cows. 

Real  Shorthorns  at  a  price  you  can  afford 
FLINTSTONE  FARM  -  -  DALTON,  MASS. 

D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 


CRAWFORD 

COUNTY,  PA. 

ALWAYS  WAS  CLEAN 

Each  and  every  animat  in  this,  the  5th  modified 
accredited  area  in  U.  S.  has  been  regularly  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  by  State  and  Federal  Veterinarians 
since  1923.  If  you  have  lost  your  herd  with  dis¬ 
ease,  why  risk  buying  infection  by  putting  in 
animals  with  unknown  history?  95%  of  the 
dairymen  in  our  County  never  had  a  reactor  in 
any  tuberculin  test.  \Ye  can  supply  blood-tested 
cows  also.  You  deal  directly  with  the  breeder 
through  our  organization.  We  are  a  Co-Operative 
and  are  not  organized  for  profit,  have  been  in 
business  for  8  years  and  have  the  best  sales 
service  on  earth.  Can  supply  carload  lots  of 
Holsteins.  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  purebred  and 
grade.  Write  us  your  needs,  prices  we  quote  you 
will  be  actual,  not  low  to  attract  you  here. 

Write  us  now,  we  will  gladly  serve  you 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION 

Market  House,  Meadville,  Penna.  ■■■»■ 


HORSES 


We  Have  For  Sale 

PUREBRED  PERCHER0NS 

That  We  Have  Raised 

Matched  pairs  and  colts.  Also  thor¬ 
oughbred  yearlings  and  two-year-olds, 
by  the  stallions  Finn-Lag  and  Sweep- 
By.  Brood  mares  with  foals  at  side 
by  these  two  sires. 

One  Purebred 

ANGUS  YEARLING  BULL 

B.  A.  BOICE 

Route  3  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


ANNUAL  FALL  PUBLIC  SALE 

i  Registered  Percheron  Mares  and  Stallions 

Wednesday,  October  28,  1931 

I  believe  you  can  get  a  good  one  for  from  $100.  to  $200. 
Write  me 

W.  S.  Corsa,  Gregory  Farm 

This  family  has  lived  on  and  operated  this 
farm  since  1821 

White  Hall,  Greene  Co.,  Illinois 

Owl-Interest  Jerseys  Bu“  CaiIf^lH*ifer8 

SuIIolk-PunchDralt  Horses  Stallions  at  stud 
Morgans  Two  show  Winning  Stallions  at  Btud 

UPWEY  FARMS  South  Woodstock,  Yt. 

Shetland  Ponies  hasIII,en^obh1os- 

Weanlings  ready.  Oldest  herd  in  biggest  Shetland 
Producing  County  in  U.  S. 


CL  .1  _  J  for  children,  also  STALLION  8; 

onetiana  ronies  makes  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  A.  B.  PORTER  PORT  FARMS,  Atwater, Ohia 

PL-lUnr!  Pnnioe  Mares,  matched  teams, and  geldings. 

Oil  Cl  Id  IIU  millet)  priced  low.  PONY  FARM,  lllmrod,  .\.Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Black  and  White,  and  Guernsey 

cows  for  sale 

Can  check  and  blood  test  for  any  state.  If  you  want 
the  best,  we  want  your  business.  We  solicit  trade 
from  the  most  critical  buyers.  100  to  select  from. 
We  handle  only  accredited  cows.  Write  or  phone 

F.  L.  PALMER  &.  SON  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


A  KEG  I  ST  FRED  Dairy  Cows  SALE 

GUERNSEY S,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 


Do  You  Need  Good  Cattle?  priced  to  sell. 

J.  I).  MAO  RAE  Phone  81  Maxvllle,  Ontario,  Canada 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Briarcliff  Aberdeen-Angus 


Highest  Quality  Show  and  Commercial  Stock 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


IS 

THE  BEEF  BREED  SUPREME 

Dressing  the  highest  percentage  of  choice  meat  of  any  breed. 
Angus  cattle  are  hardy,  thriving  on  pasture,  fattening  quickly 
and  easily  when  put  in  the  feed  lot.  Docile  and  easy  to  handle. 

Beef  will  make  money  for  many  farmers  in  the  East  with 
Aberdeen-Angus  foundation  stock  from  Briarcliff  Farms. 


Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED 


Hampshire  Sheep 

Few  selected  Ewe  Lambs, 
Yearling  and  Lamb  Rams. 

OPHIR  FARM  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHDOWNS 

The  excellent  quality  of  our  Southdowns 
is  reflected  by  our  large  and  prominent 
patronage. 

Most  moderate  prices  now  prevail 

OLD  STONEGATE  FARM 

C.  W.  Boyd,  Owner  Falls  Church,  Va. 


Corriedales 

The  Ideal  Sheep 

J.  H.  WHITMORE 
Mt.  Morris  -  -  New  York 


-  DORSET  and  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

Offering  choice  Bams  (Lambs  &  Yearlings)  suitable 
Flock  headers  or  cross-breeding.  Ewes,  purebred  and 
grades,  at  prices  that  will  make  you  money.  All 
stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  _ Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

WANTED--Y0UNG  GRADE  SHEEP 

in  exchange  for  6  reg.,  accredited,  2-.year-okl  Ayrshire 
Heifers.  ARTHUR  L.  ROGERS  Lee,  Mass. 

nffgs*  8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

W Fit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 


Several  splendid  2-yearolds 
at  farmers’  prices.  Regis¬ 
tered,  excellent  breeding.  FOREST  FARMS, 

Webster.  New  York.  Earl  1>.  Merrill,  Manager 


HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 


Farmer’s  Hampshire  Two-year  old 


Purebred 
by  Imported  llams  at  $35.00 
J.  C.  PENNEY 


Yearling  and  Rams 


$50.00.  $75.00. 
AVliite  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Ql ..II snarl  S«<cb  CL _  The  hardiest  of  all  breeds,  fine 
DlaCK  laUGU  Highland  0llo«[J  quality  mutton.  Imported  and 
home  bred  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs,  also  registered  Southdown 
Rams  for  sale.  OAK  GROVE  FARMS,  Meclianiesburg,  Ohio 


Rams  and  Ewes  Breeding 

J.  E.  WATKINS,  R.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Shropshire  D«mc  Fm*  Calo  *25  00  upr 
&  SOUTHDOWN  1181115  rui  Dale  Guaranteed 


Fairmount 

Shropshire 
Registered 

$10  to  $25  each. 


to  please. 


HYLLMEDE  FARM 


Beaver,  Pa. 


17 _ ,  n  i  5  Grade  Hampshire  Yearling  HAMS 

fOr  OQl€.  #15  each.  3  Keg.  Hampshire  Year¬ 
ling  Rams  $35  each.  VERSON  TIGER,  Gladstone,  H.  J. 


REGISTERED  EWES>  ^  U«(L«I 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  For  Sale  and  up 

George  Cary,  101  West  Huron  St.*  Buffalo,  N*  Y# 

20  RAMBOUILLET 
H.  P.  SHERMAN  Alfred  Station,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  50  Young  Extra  Nice  SOUTHDOWN 
SHEEP.  Vernon  Tiger  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 
also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 

COLBERT  FARM’S  SOUTHDOWNS— Rama  and 
Ewes.  L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS,  East  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Reg.  Dorset  2-year-old  RAM  and  RAM 
LAMBS.  CARL  MALCH0FF  -  Clyde,  New  York 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  and  TWO  YEAR-OLD  RAMS  of 
Butter  Breeding.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

OR  SALE-GOOD  QUALITY  SHROPSHIRE 
RAM  LAMBS.  Hansen  Bros.,  Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DORSET 


EWES 


Farm,  Knowlesville.  New  York 


H 


EC.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  Yearlings,  2-Year-Olds, 
and  Ram  Lambs.  STEVENS  BROS.  -  Wilson.  N.  V. 


Reg.  Cheviot  Ram  For  Sale,  $20  J- 


RUSSELL  SMITH 
Hound  Hill,  Va. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 


WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
_ _ _  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  S5.00,  males  $4.00  Young  stock  Sept,  sales, 
females  $4.00,  males  $3.50,  one  pair  St. (to.  Will  ship  C.O. 
I).  Instruction  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 


HORSES 


□ 


SHETLAND  PONIES  Best  quality,  breeding,  and 

trices.  Wonuka  Pony  Farm  Carmel,  New  York 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Choice  young  cows  and  heifers, 
Young  bulls  and  tried  Sires, 

4-H  Club  steer  calves 

W.  A.  Hawley  &  Son 

Wyoming,  New  York 


23  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

FOR  SALE 

Including  eight  cows.  Six  calves  and  eight  heifers, 
several  good  show  prospects,  also  the  25- month-old 
bull  BRIARCLIFF  BENDEW  K.,  a  grandson  of  Earl 
Marshall.  This  bull  is  in  good  fit  and  would  make 
a  good  show  and  breeding  bull.  His  first  crop  of 
calves  are  very  promising.  These  cattle  will  he  sold 
very  reasonable  for  a  quick  sale. 

KNOLL  CREEK  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


F 


ARMSTEAD 
Aberdeen-Angus 

Offering  a  group  of  18  yearling  heifers. 
Also  a  few  bred  2-year  olds  and  young 
cows  with  calves  at  foot. 

Excellent  Bulls  for  sale 
FRANK  S.  HAYDEN  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  Cattle 

Four  bull  calves,  low'  down,  thickset  individuals,  sired 
by  Barcap  Quality,  a  son  of  ait  International  Grand 
Champion.  C.  C.  TAYLOR  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

Reg'.  Angus  Cows  and  Heifers 

CHAS.  W.  HUNTER  R.  F.  D.  3  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


0: 


© 


HEREFORDS 

We  are  quoting  a  very  attractive  price 
on  ten  registered  cows  and  heifers.  Five 
have  calves  by  side  and  are  pasture  bred. 
Balance  due  to  calve  this  Fall  and  early 
winter.  These  would  make  ail  attractive 
foundation  herd.  We  also  have  for  sale 
eight  grade  cows,  pasture  bred.  Regis¬ 
tered  hulls  for  sale  at  all  times.  Herd 
accredited.  Write  for  details.  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  largest  Hereford  herd. 

See  our  herd  at  New  York  State  Fair 

BROOKVALE  FARM 

Windsor,  Mass. 

Z.  M.  Crane,  Owner  S.  R.  Morrison,  Supt. 

Dalton,  Mass.  Windsor,  Mass. 


DOGS 


POINTERS 


Beautiful  8  mos.  female, 
one  of  the  very  best  we 
ever  raised ;  two  nice 
half-blood  pups,  2k,  months— Cheap. 

BLUE  RIBBON' FARMS  Lorraine,  N.  Y. 

f/VJ  w  Y »7  PITPC  2  months,  nicely  marked, 
rUrij  Males,  $10;  Females,  $5. 
COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  none  better,  Males,  $10; 
Females,  $5.  Square  deal.  O.  II.  Riley,  Franklin,  Yt. 

ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPS 

Make  real  dogs— Males,  $15;  Females,  $10 

EDGEWOOD  FARMS  -  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Irish  Setter  Pups  aVTre at 

BANK  PUPS,  ready  to  go  October  1st.  All  A.  K.  C. 
eligible.  Reasonable.  FARMIIOLM,  New  Pa  It/.,  New  Tork 

Beagles,  Foxhounds,  Hunting  Fox  Terriers 

Broken  dogs  and  pups.  25  years  a  breeder  here.  Hefer- 
encesfrom  YukontoCanaIZone.  Rockhlll  Kennels,Barryville,N.V. 

FOR  SALE- Tehoro^ghb?eT  Newfoundland  Puppies 

eligible  for  registration  in  A.K.C.  Males,  $25:  females, 
$20-  C.  CORNISH,  144  Halsted  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

SALE:  Beautiful  English  Setter  Pups 

enrolled— world’s  best  breeding.  Jas.O.  Cooper,  Dover,  N.  J. 

POLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 

EXCEPTIONAL  WHITE  COLLIES  Burkeville,  Virginia 


WHITE  COLLIE 
AND  BEAGLE 


Puppies 


Railway-View  Farms,  Hastings,  N.Y. 


Off  Dnnnlnc  Pedigreed,  farm  raised,  healthy, 
DaiCl.JJl.KiS  including  thoroughly  broken, 
partly  broken  pups.  30days  trial.  IV.  Barnard,  Sellei  svilIe,Pa 

Black  or  rnf.Lpr  Cn,nl*(1|  Piin«  1,est?f  breeding, males 
Brown  LULKCI  Opalllcl  I  U{J5  ,$40,  females  $5.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  Franklin,  Vt. 

BOSTON  TERRIER  PUPPIES.  Registered  ST5.uon-reg.S10 

2  and  i  1110s.  old.  MRS.  JESSE  KEMP,  Shinglehouse,  Fa. 

Airedales,  wire-haired  fox  terriers  —  will 

ship  C.O. U.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.  V. 

COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIFIC  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
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Aberdeen  Angus — Prime 
Beef 

This  strictly  beef  breed  is  well  shown 
in  the  pictures  below,  of  animals  owned 
at  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y„ 
XV.  A.  McGregor,  manager. 

The  herd  bull  Eventuation  of  Tage.  is 
undefeated  champion  of  the  breed.  The 
Briarcliff  herd  comprises  1.200  animals. 
The  large  range  makes  excellent  pasture 
on  which  this  hardy  breed  thrives. 

The  second  picture  shows  a  carload  of 
prime  bullocks  exhibited  at  Eastern 


in  their  qualities  and  appearance.  Their 
conformation  is  ideal  for  mutton  and 
no  breed  surpasses  them  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  market.  Because  of  their  con¬ 
formation  the  weights  are  large  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  apparent  size  and  they 
will  become  fat  enough  for  market  while 
growing.  Being  of  medium  size  they  are 
more  active  than  larger  sheep  and  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  rolling  or  hilly  pastures. 
The  ewes  are  good  mothers  and  milkers. 
With  good  management  the  number  of 


Grand  Champion  Herd  Sire  Eventuation  of  Page.  Undefeated  in  1931. 


Prime  Bullocks  are  Briarcliff’ s  Standard,  thus  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  most 

discriminating  markets. 


Portion  of  1930  Lamb  Crop — Old  Stonegate  Farm,  Falls  Church,  Va. 


States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass.,  last 
year.  They  are  top-notch  beef.  This 
breed  fits  in  well  on  any  farm  where 
there  is  good  pasture.  It  is  easy  with 
them  to  raise  some  good  beef  without 
disrupting  one's  other  live  stock  plans. 
This  fits  on  almost  any  general  farm. 


Southdowns  in  Virginia 

The  picture  shows  a  few  of  the  South- 
down  lambs  at  Old  Stonegate  Farm, 
Falls  Church,  Ya.  C.  W.  Boyd,  the 
owner  says : 

“The  Southdown  is  the  oldest  of  the 
medium-wool  breeds  and  on  that  account 
flocks  of  the  breed  are  strikingly  uniform 


lambs  raised  will  average  120  per  cent 
of  the  ewes  bred.  The  breed  is  best 
known  for  quality  of  carcass  produced. 

“The  Southdown  is  readily  recognized 
by  its  very  blocliy,  low-set  appearance. 
The  breadth  of  the  back,  thickness  of 
loin,  with  the  plumpness  of  the  thighs 
and  twist  are  breed  points  of  greatest 
value.  The  head  is  short  and  broad,  and 
the  eye  prominent.  The  fleece  is  very 
close,  quite  fine  but  often  too  short  to 
weigh  heavily.  The  face  is  full,  not  too 
long  from  eyes  to  nose  and  of  an  even 
mouse  color,  not  approaching  black  or 
speckled.  The  legs  show  the  same  color 
as  the  face.” 
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Cheshire  Swine 

Breeds  of  animals,  like  races  of  peo¬ 
ple,  may  have  their  periods  of  prosperity 
and  decline  and  perhaps  disappear.  This 
is  the  fate  threatening  the  Cheshire 
breed  of  swine,  a  fate  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  happen.  The  Cheshire 
originated  in  New  York  State  some  SO 
years  ago.  At  that  time  hogs  were  an 
important  adjunct  to  nearly  all  dairy 
farms,  turning  skim-milk  into  meat  for 
the  family  table  and  cash  for  the  farm¬ 
er's  purse.  With  the  extension  of  the 
condensery  and  the  milk  car  to  wider 
and  wider  areas,  all  this  has  changed. 
There  is  no  more  skim-milk  and  no  more 
hogs.  The  Cheshire  was  largely  a  local 
breed,  being  especially  well  adapted  to 
these  conditions,  and  with  the  changed 
conditions  it  has  come  near  being  lost. 

Granted  that  a  dairy  region  cannot 
compete  with  the  coni  belt  in  pork  pro¬ 
duction,  it  still  remains  true  that  many 
a  farm  would  benefit  much  by  having  a 
home  supply  of  good  meat,  and  many  a 
local  market  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
furnish  its  customers  with  high  quality 
fresh  pork,  hams  and  bacon.  It  is  just 
in  this  field  that  the  Cheshire  excels,  for 
its  outstanding  characteristic  is  the  high 
quality  of  its  meat.  It  is  a  white  hog, 
intermediate  in  type  between  the  lard 
and  bacon  breeds,  with  fat  and  lean  meat 
well  intermixed,  and  is  unexcelled  for 
home  use  and  local  market. 

Active,  wide-awake  breeders  are  need¬ 
ed  to  preserve  and  develop  the  breed,  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  place  which  it  is  so  well  fitted 
to  occupy  on  the  eastern  farm.  There  is 
an  opportunity  for  one  or  two  men  in 
nearly  every  community  to  supply  the 
family  pig  to  other  farmers  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  When  once  these  people  have 
used  Cheshire  meat  they  are  sure  to 
want  it  again.  At  least  that  is  the  ex- 
perience  which  happens  over  and  over 
again.  Where  are  these  men  (or  wom¬ 
en)  ?  We  want  them.  feed  W.  caed. 

Sylvania,  Pa. 


Mechanical  Refrigeration 
On  the  Farm 

For  some  time  modern  appliances 
have  made  mechanical  refrigeration  prac¬ 
tical  for  farm  use  where  the  commer¬ 
cial  electric  current  is  available.  This 
has  added  to  the  efficiency  as  well  as 
convenience  of  refrigeration.  Now  the 
gasoline  engine  and  accompanying  equip¬ 
ment  keeps  this  cooling  within  reach  of 
every  farm,  even  though  remote  from  a 
current  line.  It  also  makes  light,  water 
pumping  and  various  power  work  avail¬ 
able,  but  what  is  specially  referred  to  in 
•his  article  is  the  cooling  apparatus  for 
c-ans  of  milk  run  as  a  farm  unit,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  a  power  line.  The  picture 
shows  one  of  these  installed  on  a  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y.  farm. 

At  the  Storrs  Conn.,  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  mechanical  cooling- 
showed  a  cost  of  10.7S  cents  per  hundred 
lbs.  of  milk,  against  24  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  ice  cooling.  Even  refrigerated 
motor  trucks  are  being  equipped  with  this 
new  gasoline  motor  driven  refrigeration 
equipment  so  as  to  maintain  the  desired 
temperature  of  milk  or  other  products  to 
be  delivered  to  the  market,  regardless  of 
the  time  they  may  be  on  the  highway, 
or  how  hot  the  weather. 

The  other  picture  shows  an  ice  cream 
wagon  used  for  making  long  distance  de¬ 
liveries.  Others  in  the  counti-y  who  will 
benefit  from  mechanical  refrigeration, 
now  made  available  by  the  substitution  of 
gasoline  engine  power  for  elec-tide  motor 
power,  are  country  hotels,  roadside  inns, 
and  tea  rooms.  Summer  hotels,  Summer 
schools,  Summer  camps,  and  park  res- 
taurants,  improve  their  service  and  at¬ 
tract  more  patronage.  Many  farmers  in 
resort  areas  find  it  convenient  and  pro¬ 
fitable  to  cater  to  tourists  and  vacation¬ 
ists.  The  farm  home  equipped  with  me¬ 
chanical  refrigeration  has  much  more  to 
offer  tourists  and  others. 

To  those  who  have  wished  these  many 
years  for  mechanical  refrigeration  and 
given  up  the  hope  because  power  line 
extensions  were  slow,  this  adaptation  of 
the  gasoline  engine  to  present  refrigera- 
tion  eq-uipment  brings  comfort,  conveni¬ 
ence  and  contentment — with  ice  cubes  to 
cool  all  kinds  of  d'elightful  drinks,  low 
temperature  to  preserve  and  protect  food, 
cleanliness,  sanitation,  frozen  dishes  and 
desserts — wherever  they  may  be  located. 


And  when  the  power  line  extensions  do 
reach  these  isolated  sections,  the  gasoline 
engine  can  readily  be  replaced  by  an 
electric  motor  if  desired.  In  orher  woi-ds, 
the  mechanical  refrigeration  system  is  the 
same  in  either  case,  and  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  its  operation  whether  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  or  an  electric  motor  is  used 
for  the  motive  power-. 

And  the  farmer’s  wife,  regardless  of 
how  far  she  may  live  from  cities  or  power 
lines,  can  now  have  modern  Copeland 
refrigeration  in  her  kitchen  the  same  as 
the  housewife  who  lives  in  the  city,  for 
the  refrigerator  in  the  kitchen  can  be 
operated  from  the  main  refrigeration  sys¬ 
tem.  The  l-anc-her  in  the  distant  spaces 


of  the  West,  miles  from  railroads  and 
electric  lines,  can  also  have  adequate  re- 
frigeration  in  all  its  applications,  in¬ 
cluding  an  ice  maker,  no  matter  how 
large  the  estate,  all  operated  by  a  cen¬ 
tral  condensing  unit.  Mechanical  refrig- 
ei’ation  has  been  liberated  from  the  power 
lines.  Another  city  convenience  comes 
to  the  country. 


Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  4.  —  Guernseys ;  Buena  Vista 
Farm,  Guernseys,  F.  P.  Choate,  Windsor, 
Vt. 

Sept.  21 — Holsteins;  First  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Capital  Sales,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R. 
Austin  Backus,  sale  manager,  Mexico, 

N.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Holsteins  ;  Fall  Consignment 
Sale.  Bradford  County,  Pa.  R.  H. 


Fleming,  Chairman,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Oct.  9. — Holstein ;  Ulster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale,  Albert  Kurdt,  secretary, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  2S-Sept.  12 — Canadian  National 
Exhibition.  Toronto. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  5.  —  Wisconsin  State 
Fair,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  31. -Sept.  5.  —  Ohio  State  Fail*, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sept.  2-4. — Middlesex  County,  Conn., 
4-IP  Club  Fair,  Middlesex,  Conn. 

Sept.  5.- — N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

Sept.  5-12. — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 


Sept.  5-12. — West  Virginia  State  Fail*, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sept.'  6-12.  —  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Sept.  7-12.  —  New  Yoi*k  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept  7-12.  — -  Mai*yland  State  Fair, 
Timonium,  Md. 

Sept  7-13.  New  Jersey  State  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  15-16. — New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  Fruit  Tour  to  Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah  Valley.  Arthur  ,T. 
F'arley,  Secretary,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sept.  20-26. — Easton  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  21-25 — Sunshine  Fair,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  23-25. — Twentieth  Annual  Flow¬ 
er  Show,  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Wm.  G.  Ellis,  Secre¬ 
tary,  61  Grant  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

Registered,  Purebred 

Hampshire  Hogs  -  Hampshire  Sheep 

of  best  bloodlines  obtainable 

Vieitors  to  farm  welcome 

Orders  taken  now  for  fall  pigs— 
prices  reasonable 

Thistle  Dhu  Farms,  Inc.  -  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

BREEDERS  or  FEEDERS 

We  do  ship  pigs  that  will  please  you  and  bo  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  kind  we  ship.  They  are  all  weaned 
before  shipping.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  or 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs — 

7- 8  weeks  old  -  $3.25  each 

8- 9  weeks  old  -  $3.50  each 

Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each 

Will  ship  one  or  one  hundred  C.  0.  D.  Crating  free. 
Ten-day  trial. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Telephone  Woburn  0086 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

All  breeds,  ages,  and  sizes.  Brices  are  elastic  enough 
so  everyone  interested  can  have  good  pigs.  Read 
what  Frank  S.  Broun  of  Bethel,  N.  Y.,  says.  "The 
pigs  you  shipped  me  are  the  best  mail  order  pigs  X 
ever  saw  shipped  into  this  community.”  This  testi¬ 
monial  is  one  of  hundreds.  Buy  your  pigs  in  this 
halo  of  safety  and  feel  comfortable.  If  you  don’t 
start  right  you're  in  wrong  all  the  way.  Remember 
"Chickens  come  home  to  roost.” 

Beautiful  Young  Boars 

C.  DAVIS  Box  II  Concord,  Mass. 

Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

7- 8  weeks  old  83.50 

8- 9  weeks  old  3.75 

10  weeks  old  4.50 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $5.00.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  1  0  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PICS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  Lexington,  Mass. 

We  ofler  a  lot  of  good  choice  feeders  all  ready  for 
the  feed  trough  —  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  O.,  Chester  and 
Yorkshire,  Du  roc  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows — 

(!-  8  Weeks  old .  $3.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  old .  $3.75  each 

11-12  Weeks  Extras,  $4.50  eaeli 

Ship  any  number  C.O.  D.  on  approval — no  ci  ating  charge 
Our  Guarantee  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times” 

25c  per  pig  chargeon  Vt.  and  Conn,  ordersforvaccination 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC. 
Lexington1,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  1X0  to  HO  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 

CHESTER  WHITE  &  DUROC  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bred  fast  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
All  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  0.  I).,  F.  O.  B.. 
Waltham. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 

L  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  Waltham,  Mass. 

Telephone  4459-W 

PpPlIilllT  Piffc  $4.00  each.  Mostly  Po- 
*  -l.il  jj  *  land  Chinas.  Some  Chesters 

Duroes,  Berkshn  es,  6  to  8  weeks,  seleet,  crated,  castrated 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  $5.00  each. 
10  weeks*,  over  25  lbs.,  $5. *25,  prepaid  $6.  *25.  Shoats  over 
35  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  0.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHOUT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs 

2  sows  and  a  boar,  8  weeks  old,  S30.  A  few  feeders  at 
88  to  $8  each _ A  few  boars  ready  for  service. 

GLENWOOD  FARMS  •  •  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  JSJSE  %  »£*:!:!£ 

7-8  weeks  old,  $8.00  each;  9-10  weeks  old,  $8.50 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mess, 

f\HIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES  — The  light 
type.  A  No.  1,  registered  pigs,  $10  each;  unrelated 
pairs,  $20.  All  bred  from  easy  feeding,  quick  growing, 
prolific  stock  of  the  best  blood  lines.  A  few  extra  nice 
Bred  Gilts,  $35  each.  R.  Hill  -  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  High  class,  registered  Pigs  for 

DAI  A  VAC  sale.  Special  prices  now— write  me 
rULAi\Il3  G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 

1  0\V  Price  on  Big  Type  Pedigreed  Chester  Whites. 

»-  Service  boars,  pigs  and  bred  sows.  Champion 
blood.  Must  please.  C.  E.  CASSEL,  Hershey,  Pa. 

n  REG.  CWII2P  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M,  Pattlng- 
•lUROC  Off  Hit  ton  A:  8011,  Merrifield,  N.  Y* 

GOATS 

TOGGENBT  RG  CnCCD  DATC  WITH  KIDS 
and  SAANEN  rttLSIl  1MIL3  BY  SIDE 
Lots  of  5  or  IO  Does  and  Buck.  To  avoid  crating 
will  sell  cheap  ill  truckloaus  or  cars,  by  freight.  Goats 
are  young,  smooth-haired,  splendid  condition,  naturally 
hornless  and  have  wattles.  Inspection  invited. 

M.  J.  11  ALA M PHY  Lakewood  Stock  Farm  Cnmberlaud,  Md. 

The  entire  Tnnnonhlirne  owned  by  H.  I.  Cog- 
herd  of  lUyjJEiniul  ys  geshall  of  Worten- 
dyke,  X.  J.,  have  been  bought  by  E.  W.  PETERS  of 

Millington,  N.J.  A  Limited  Number  (nncolo 

R.  F.  D.  2  of  Fine  Young  HUES  IUl  JxdlE 

Angora  and  Milk  Goats 

Breeding  Bucks  and  Does,  and  Spring  Kids.  Some  real 
good  ones  and  some  cheap. 

Blue  Ribbon  Farms  -  Lorraine,  New  York 

PURE  NUBIAN  BUCKS.  Grade  Does  —  Fine 
»  stock,  reasonable.  K.  B.  LOTT  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

RABBITS 

100— FLEMISH  GIANTS— 100 

White,  Black,  and  Steel  youngsters,  3  to  I  months  old. 
All  breeders  reg.  and  ped.  13  to  18-lb.  sires  and  dams.  Ex¬ 
hibition  and  breeders  a  specialtj  Write  your  wants  in 
first  letter.  LIVINGSTON  BABBITRY 

Jonas  Hiiyner,  Prop.  Livingston,  Ntiv  York 

T^TEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  $3,  $4,  $5  ench. 
Rabbit  supplies.  Breeders’  Supply  Co.,  Cohleskill,  N.  I. 

Rfthhik  Xi  *vlinnlips  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

ndUUIlb  06  0  upfjllco  Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  1 15-0,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA'PIGS  WANTED— Highest  prices  paid.  Prompt 
returns.  J.  GLYNN  &  SON,  2X36  XV.  York  St.,  Fhila,  l  a. 


Copeland  refrigeration  equipment  operated  by  gasoline  engine  power  is  adaptable 
for  many  uses  beyond  the  poicer  lines.  Its  sturdy  construction  makes  it  suitable 
for  refrigerated  motor  trucks.  The  Ross  Ice  Cream ■  Company,  of  Manistee,  Michigan, 
which  delivers  ice  cream  in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan,  maintains  a  satisfactory 
low  temperature  during  its  long  trips  by  using  a  Copeland  installation  equipment 

with  a  gasoline  engine. 


Here  is  a,  four-can  cabinet  with  Model  Q  Copeland  condensing  unit  by  a  three- 
fourth  H.  P.  gasoline  engine.  The  equipment  is  started  manually  and  stopped  auto¬ 
matically.  It  cools  three  cans  of  milk  at  each  milking  on  less  than  three  quarts  of 

gasoline  per  day. 


Cheshire  Boar  Betherton  6352  at  Morningside  Farm,  Sylvania,  Pa. 
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A  Statement  from  Deputy 
N.  Y.  Health  Commissioner 
Paul  P.  Brooks 

I  have  just  read  your  comment  in  the 
issue  of  tiie  15th,  in  response  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  II.  V.  C.,  who  said  he  was  not 
allowed  to  sell  milk  at  the  farm  in  con¬ 
tainers  brought  by  customers  because  of 
a  “law  forbidding  the  sale  of  dipped 
milk.” 

Except  where  local  regulations  provide 
otherwise,  each  local  health  officer  may 
in  his  discretion,  under  the  sanitary  code, 
issue  permits  for  the  sale  of  milk  at  the 
farms  in  the  customer's  own  containers. 
This  matter  has  to  be  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  health  officers  because  condi¬ 
tions  vary  in  different  communities.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  at  times  obviously  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  health  officer,  exercising  his 
discretion,  to  have  everyone  satisfied,  I 
have  heard  very  few  complaints  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  this  provision  in  the 
code.  When  the  health  officer  permits 
the  sale  of  unbottled  milk  at  a  farm,  if 
there  are  protests  they  come  much  more 
frequently  from  neighbors  who  are  bot¬ 
tling  and  selling  milk  than  from  large 
dealers  shipping  from  a  distance.  The 


cent  annual  conference  T  definitely  ad¬ 
vised  them  not  to  issue  permits  for  the 
sale  for  domestic  use  of  cream  other  than 
that  from  sources  within  their  range  of 
inspection  and  supervision.  With  the 
help  of  our  Advisory  Committee  we  are 
now  working  on  regulations  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  application  to  cream  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  However,  as 
everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter  knows,  this  is  an  involved 
problem  in  which  “more  haste"  means 
“less  speed.”  In  the  meantime  all  of  this 
cream  is  pasteurized  and  the  public  pro¬ 
tected. 

Because  of  fluctuation  in  supply  and 
demand  and  the  fact  that  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  are  scattered  and  varying,  enforce¬ 
ment  of  regulations  relating  to  cream  is 
difficult  and  complicated.  So  far  as  I 
know  it  is  being  handled  as  successfully 
here  as  it  is  on  a  State-wide  basis  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States.  Fortunately, 
cream  is  used  in  relatively  small  quan¬ 
tities,  mostly  by  adults,  and  most  of  it  is 
pasteurized,  so  that  as  a  public  health 
problem  it  is  less  important  than  milk. 
We  know  the  problems  of  the  dairyman, 
are  sympathetic  to  his  interests  and  are 
trying  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned. 

We  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  allow- 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  BREED 
FOR  EASTERN  FARMERS 

Heaviest  Producers  of  4%  Milk 
Hardy  Rustlers  Good  Grazers 

Uniform  in  Type  and  Easy  to  Sell 

Ayrshire  milk  is  best  for  Grade  A,  Certified,  Nursery  or 
Hospital  trade.  Most  profitable  milk  for  eastern  farmers 
to  produce. 


Ayrshire  herds  may  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  from  8,000  to 
10,000  pounds  of  4%  milk  un¬ 
der  farm  conditions,  and  do  it 
cheaply. 


See  the  Ayrshires  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair,  and  for  litera¬ 
ture  or  help  in  locating  stock, 
write  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  96  Center  St., 
Brandon,  Vermont. 


STRATHGLASS  AYRSHIRES 

Excel  in  both  Quality  and  Production 

On  the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test,  more  truly  indicative  of  normal  year  after  year  production 
than  any  other  test  program,  the  Strathglass  Herd  has  averaged: 

Year  Number  Cows  Average  Milk  Average  Fat  Average  Test  M,  E.  Fat 

1929  81  9,551  lbs.  388  lbs.  4.06%  418  lbs. 

1930  88  9,219  lbs.  381  lbs.  4,14%  424  lbs. 

Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  History  reveals  few  comparable  combinations  of  outstanding  Breed 
Character  and  Exceptional  Production  at  low  cost. 

4%  Ayrshire  milk  is  always  salable  at  a  premium  — 
Strathglass  Ayrshire  Bulls  will  help  you  obtain  it 

Inspection  of  the  herd  or  requests  for  full  information 
about  stock  of  any  age  for  sale  by  mail  cordially  invited. 

STRATHGLASS  FARM  -  -  -  Port  Chester,  New  York 

HUGH  J.  CHISHOLM,  Prop.  (25  miles  from  New  York  City)  A.  H.  TRYON,  Mgr. 


REAL  AYRSHIRES  at  Farmers’  Prices 

HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  SIZE  -  QUALITY 

100  A.  R.  Records  average  14,037  lbs.  milk  4.10%.  Cows  weigh 
1,200  to  1,500  lbs.  and  have  quality. 

Fully  Accredited,  Tuberculosis  and  Abortion  Free— write 

PENSHURST  FARM  -  -  Narberth,  Pa. 


Ash  Grove  Whistle 


latter  seem  to  be  less  concerned  regard¬ 
ing  this  minor  competition. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  us  frankly  and 
clearly  whether  your  statement  that  “the 
State  health  requirements  seem  needless¬ 
ly  exacting  in  local  communities  where 
producers  furnish  fresh  milk  direct  from 
the  dairies”  means  that  you  consider  the 
code  requirement  unreasonable  or  feel 
that  all  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  “fresh 
milk  direct  from  the  dairies”  should  be 
removed. 

Perhaps  you  will  not  mind  my  saying 
publicly  wliat  1  have  said  to  you  person¬ 
ally.  tliat  we  have  never  been  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  your  apparent  inclination,  when¬ 
ever  you  reply  to  inquiries,  invariably  to 
put  the  sanitary  code  regulations  in  the 
worst  possible  light.  Prom  our.  stand¬ 
point  this  is  regrettable,  considering  the 
wide  circulation  and  influence  of  your 
paper,  because  it  simply  serves  to  stir  up 
criticism  and  dissension  and  obstruct  the 
work  of  the  health  officers — difficult 
enough  under  normal  conditions— without 
contributing  anything  constructive.  In 
spite  of  our  urgent  invitations  you  have 
never  favored  us  with  any  constructive 
criticisms  or  suggestions.  I  am  moved  to 
revert  to  juvenile  language  and  ask, 
“What  did  we  ever  do  to  you?” 

There  has  been  a  State  milk  code  since 
1915.  Before  it  was  revised  in  1928,  two 
years  of  study  were  given  to  the  matter 
by  a  committee  on  which  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  were  represented.  The  committee 
consulted  a  large  number  of  dairymen 
and  representatives  of  dairymen's  organi¬ 
zations.  We  have  broadcast  through  va¬ 
rious  channels  to  all  interested  persons 
the  invitation  to  let  us  know  if  they  saw 
anything  in  the  code  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  unreasonable  or  not  practical. 
Every  honest  criticism  or  suggestion  has 
received  consideration  and  some  have  led 
to  changes.  We  have  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  on  which  there  are  two  “dirt 
farmers,”  one  of  whom  was  recommended 
by  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange. 
These  members  are  Frank  Kimmey,  of 
East  Greenbush  and  Eloyd  Miller,  of 
Athens.  Since  this  committee  was  first 
established  practically  every  proposed 
change  in  the  milk  code  and  every  im¬ 
portant  recommendation  lias  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  this  committee  and  avc  have 
always  been  influenced  by  its  advice. 
This ‘looks  to  me  like  more  than  a  “pre¬ 
tense  of  fairness.” 

Now  as  to  cream:  You  say  “the  regu¬ 
lations  permit  cream  to  be  shipped  into 
the  State  and  sold  to  these  same  con¬ 
sumers  without  ,  any  attempt  at  inspec¬ 
tion  or  regulation  whatever.”  If  you 
will  re-read  the  code,  including  Regula¬ 
tions  24  and  28,  it  will  be  evident  to  you 
that,  so  far  as  “fluid”  cream  for.  do-  \ 
mestic  use  is  concerned,  this  is  an  inad- 
vertant  misstatement.  Not  only  are  there 
detailed  requirements,  but  in  addressing 
several  hundred  health  officers  at  the  re-  ( 


ing  us  to  put  these  facts  before  your 
readers  and  again  invite  constructive 
comments  and  criticisms. 


Ash  Grove  Thistle 

This  is  a  typical  daughter  of  Alta 
Crest  Ting  a  Ling;  A.  R.  No.  414,  senior 
herd  sire  at  Ash  Grove  Farms,  Saratoga 
Spring,  N.  Y.  Thistle  was  winner  of  the 
French  trophy  as  a  2-year-old  with  a 
record  of  11.197  lbs  milk,  451.46  lbs  fat. 
She  also  made  herd  test  record  of  10,136 
lbs.  milk  393.53  lbs.  fat  as  a  3-year-old. 

Her  paternal  sister,  Ash  Grove  White 
Lady  made  a  private  record  of  over  10,000 
lbs.  of  milk  as  a  2-year-old,  and  14,359 
lbs.  milk,  613.43  lbs.  fat  as  a  3-year-old 
on  herd  test.  Those  two  young  cows  are 
now  milking  nearly  60  lbs.  per  day  on 
two  milkings  daily.  a.  o.  ferguson. 


To  Prevent  Souring 
Cool  Milk  Quickly 


Connect  with  your  well  or 
spring.  Cool  your  milk  in¬ 
stantly  to  within  2  degrees  of 
the  water.  Ruggedly  made  to 
stand  150  lbs.  pressure  before 
soldering.  Well  tinned  for  long 
service.  Priced  at  from  830  to 
$73  according  to  size. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder 
The  E.  A.  KAESTNER  CO. 

Main  Office  N.  V.  Branch 

516  N.  Calvert  Street  59  Murray  Street 
Baltimore,  Md.  New  York  City 


First  Consignment  Sale 
of  Central  New  York  Ayrshire  Club 

to  be  held  at 

New  York  Stade  Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  September  16, 1931 

50-Head  of  Choice  Ayrshires-50 

Fresh  and  nearby  springers.  For  catalogs  write 
W.  F.  BARBER.  Sales  Mgr.  -  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRES 

Choice  cows,  heifers,  and  bulls  at  bargain  prices 

E.  It.  McCONNELL  -  -  Wellington,  Ohio 


GUERNSEYS 


-FOR  SALE-  ^ 

4  Bull  Calves 

from  four  months  to  14  months,  of  Gov, 
of  the  Chene.  and  Butterfat  breeding, 
from  A.  R.  sires  and  dams.  Also 

2  Heifers 

of  four  months,  and  one  year  old.  Priced 
low.  For  particulars  apply  to — 

Thomas  Johnson 

Spring  Farm  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 

The  Herd  Is  Accredited  and 

Blood-tested  A 


Falcon’s  Flight  Farms 

Offers  Heifers  for  sale 

Both  bred  and  open,  some  out  of  A.  It.  dams  with  good 
records,  all  at  tarmers’  prices.  We  can  also  furnish 
young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  with  high  production 
behind  them. 

Your  inspection  of  the  herd  is  invited 

Litchfield,  Conn. 


Chedco  Guernseys 

For  Sale  at  Farmer’s  Price 

CHEDCO  MABEL  309699 

Dropped  June  3,  1930 

Sire:  Langwatkr  Chedco  147434 
Dam:  Chf.dco  Jvstixe 

Priced  right  for  immediate  sale 
C.  E.  COTTING  70  Federal  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

’  Accredited  Herd  100024— Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 


Foremost  Guernseys 

All  nges,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  ana  over. 

Successor  Berkshires 

Roars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sex’es. 

EMMADINE  FARM.Hopowell  Junction,  (Dutchess Co..  1 N;  Y. 


Reg.  accredited 

any  age,  $60. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS,  good  individuals* 
P.  L.  Dwight  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


BONNIE  BRAE 

GUERNSEYS 

Type,  Quality,  Production 

Bulls  by  Proven  Sires  out  of  A.  R.  Cows 
with  records  up  to  750  lbs.  fat. 

The  Price  is  Right. 

R.  A.  Lambert,  Mgr.  -  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


FFARZMSfN  Guernseys 

HERD  ESTABLISHED  1898 

One  hundred  head,  all  bred  on  the  farm  but  some 
Imported  cows  and  Senior  herd  sire.  Upland’s  Good 
Gift  77253,  A.  R.  sire  and  show-ring  winner,  and 
sire  of  winners.  Herd  accredited  and  negative.  Foun¬ 
dation  animals  for  sale:  cows,  heifers  and  bulls  out 
of  A.  R.  dams.  Special  price  on  several  bulls  ready 
for  service. 

Write  for  Full  Description 
FRITZLYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


CHEDCO  GUERNSEYS 


Bull  For  Sale  Cheap 

CHEDCO  MAJESTY  186371 

Dropped  November  1,  1930 
Sire:  I.angwater  Chedco  147434. 

Dam:  Chedco  Rosamond  165942.  Massachusetts  State 
Champion,  10,700.3  lbs.  milk,  652.6  lbs.  butterfat. 
Class  EE. 


C.  E.  COTTING,  70  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Accredited  Herd  100024— Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 


WHITE  HALL  FARM 

Guernsey  Cattle  Hampshire  Sheep 

Duroc  Hogs 

Am  offering  at  this  time  5  registered  Heifers 
and  3  High  Grades  to  freshen  in  September 
and  October.  A  very  uniform  lot.  Also  Bull 
Calves. 

Federal  Accredited  No.  957  79  Penua.  Abortion  Free  No.  281 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  R.  4,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

DELHI,  NEW  YORK 
Offers  at  Bargain  prices  for  this  week 
Bull,  8  ,1108.  old.  Hum  ?00  ll>s„  Sire’s  Pam  619  fat. 
Bull,  3  years  old,  show  animal. 

Bull,  4  years  old,  show  animal. 

Good  breeders.  Herd  accredited  and  blood  tested.  If  you 
w  ish  to  improve  herd,  apply  at  once.  Prices  will  sur¬ 
prise  you. 


Guernsey  Cows,  Bulls,  Heifers 

—  ACCREDITED  HERD  — 

KF.XNECOOK  FARM  Keadfleld,  Maine 
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How  Much  is  a  Good  Bull 
Worth? 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 

7 '  ’/  .rears  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  whose 
herd  was  composed  of  some  20  grade  cows 
and  10  purbreds,  purchased  a  purebred 
bull,  that  had  been  selected  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  study  of  records  and 
pedigrees,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
milk  production  of  his  herd.  At  that 
particular  time  the  average  production 
of  the  herd  was  only  a  little  over  6,000 
lbs.  per  cow. 

Heifers,  sired  by  this  -bull  were  raised 
from  all  except  the  poorest  cows  in  the 
herd.  Five  years  later,  without  purchas¬ 
ing  any  cows,  the  average  production  of 
the  herd  was  9,000  lbs,  an  increase  of  50 
per  cent,  directly  traceable  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  bull. 

My  friend  was  now  faced  with  a  new 
problem.  To  continue  the  use  of  this 
bull  would  mean  in-breeding,  a  practice 
that  lie  had  been  taught  to  regard  with 
doubt,  so  to  make  room  for  a  r.ew  bull, 
he  sold  this  grand  old  sire  to  the  butcher, 
and  purchased  a  young  bull  having  an 
equally  good  record  of  production  in  his 
pedigree,  to  replace  him. 

Today,  after  the  lapse  of  another  five 
years,  most  of  the  daughters  of  the  old 
bull  have,  for  various  reasons  been  re¬ 
placed  by  daughters  of  the  second  bull 
and  the  average  of  the  herd  has  dropped 
to  slightly  over  7,000  lbs. 

Why  such  a  difference  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  daughters  of  the  two  bulls'? 
Both  bulls  were  purebred,  registered  and 
had  production  records  of  equal  value  in 
their  pedigrees.  Both  bulls  were  “good 
individuals,”  and  would  have  scored  well 
on  the  score  card  of  the  breed,  yet  one 
bull  was  able  to  raise  the  herd  average 
5.000  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow,  while  the  sec¬ 
ond  caused  the  average  to  be  reduced 
2,000  lbs. 

For  many  years,  agricultural  writers 
and  agricultural  colleges  have  been  telling 
dairymen  that  the  only  way  to  improve 
production  was  to  use  a  purebred  bull. 
They  are  fight,  absolutely  right,  for  it 
would  be  folly  to  expect  to  improve  pro¬ 
duction  with  a  grade  bull  of  uncertain 
qualities,  yet  the  fact  stands  out  clearly 
that  only  a  relatively  few  purebred  bulls 
are  capable  of  increasing  production  be¬ 
yond  the  7,000  or  8,000  lb.  mark,  and 
that  frequently  we  find  animals  having 
excellent  production  records  in  their  pedi¬ 
gree,  that  are  unable  to  transmit  those 
qualities  to  their  offspring. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  difference 
in  the  transmitting  powers  of  bulls  is 
given  by  Professor  C.  H.  Eckles,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  In  18S4  the  col¬ 
lege  purchased  four  registered  Jersey  cows 
and  have  maintained  a  record  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  dams  and  daughters  ever 
since.  In  1910,  or  26  years  later,  all  of 
the  cow’s  in  the  herd  were  descended  from 
the  original  four. 

The  first  bull  used  in  the  herd  was 
Missouri  Rioter,  a  son  of  the  famous 
Bachelor  of  St.  Lambert.  This  bull  left 
four  daughters  in  the  herd,  that  have  a 
total  of  26  lactation  periods.  The  aver¬ 
age  of  these  26  lactation  periods  as  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  lactation  periods  of 
their  dams,  show  the  following  results. 

Dams  Daughters 

Average  milk  yield.  .  .  .5,380  4,381 

Average  fat  yield .  234  216 

In  every  case  the  daughter  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  dam  and  the  result  of  using 
this  bull  was  to  decrease  the  production 
of  the  daughters  999  lbs.  of  milk  and  IS 
lbs.  of  fat,  from  the  records  of  the  dams. 

The  next  bull  used  was  Hugorotus,  a 
purebred  bull  but  without  any  high  class 
animals  in  his  pedigree.  This  bull  had 
11  daughters  with  a  total  of  50  lactation 
periods.  The  comparison  below  shows 
the  results. 

Dams  Daughters 

Average  milk  yield.  .  .  .4,969  4,576 

Average  fat  yield....  231  245 

Although  a  bull  with  breeding  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  Missouri  Rioter,  his 
use  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  only  393 
lbs.  of  milk  and  an  actual  increase  of  14 
lfcs.  of  fat.  Six  of  his  daughters  were 
inferior  to  their  dams  while  five  were 
equal  to  or  better  than  their  dams. 

The  next  bull  was  Lome  of  Meridale, 
a  bull  with  high  records  of  production  in 
his  pedigree.  He  had  12  daughters  with 
records  of  67  lactation  periods,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  which  follows. 


Dams  Daughters 

Average  milk  yield.  . .  .4,559  5,969 

Average  fat  yield......  221  287 

The  daughters  of  this  bull  show  an 
increase  of  1,410  lbs.  of  milk  and  66  lbs. 
of  fat,  yet  they  are  but  slightly  higher 
in  production  than  the  original  cows  in 
the  herd. 

The  fourth  bull  used  was  Missouri 
Rioter  3rd,  a  son  of  the  wrorthless  bull 
used  on  the  original  cows.  He  had  only 
3  daughters  with  records  of  15  lactation 
periods,  which  compared  with  their  dams 
gave  the  following  results. 

Dams  Daughters 

Average  milk  yield.  . .  .4,775  8,005 

Average  fat  yield .  238  384 

This  is  an  increase  of  3,230  lbs.  of 
milk  and  146  lbs.  of  fat. 

The  fifth  bull  was  Minette’s  Pedro  an 
animal  of  excellent  breeding  with  many 
outstanding  animals  in  his  pedigree.  He 
had  20  daughters  with  records  of  66 
lactation  periods.  A  comparison  with 
the  records  of  their  dams  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results. 

Dams  Daughters 

Average  milk  yield - 5,321  5,376 

Average  fat  yield .  268  271 

An  increase  of  only  55  lbs.  of  milk 
and  three  lbs.  of  fat.  Ten  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  fell  below  their  dams,  while  ten 
made  a  slight  gain. 

The  sixth  bull  used  was  Brown  Bes¬ 
sie's  Registrar  who  had  five  daughters 
with  eight  lactation  periods.  The  com¬ 
parison  is  made  with  corresponding 
periods  of  the  dams. 

Dams  Daughters 

Average  milk  yield. . .  .6,029  4,295 

Average  fat  yield .  293  217 

A  decrease  in  production  of  1,734  lbs. 
of  milk  and  76  lbs.  of  fat  is  noted  as  a 
result  of  this  bulls  use. 

Of  the  six  bulls  used  only  three  were 
capable  of  maintaining  production  of  the 
dams,  or  making  an  increase,  and  only 
one  bull  out  of  the  six  was  capable  of 
raising  the  production  of  his  daughters 
to  a  point  where  they  were  really  pro¬ 
fitable  cows,  and  this  bull,  one  that 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have 
been  a  poor  animal  if  judged  by  the 
record  of  his  sire.  Certainly  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  bulls  by  pedigree  would  have  led 
the  purchaser  far  astray  in  the  case  of 
these  six  animals. 

Naturally  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  the  dairyman  is  to  secure  a  good  bull 
if  selection  by  pedigree  can  lead  one  so 
far  astray?  The  above  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  production  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  pedigree  are  valueless.  Pro¬ 
bably  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  bull 
whose  ancestors,  (particularly  in  the 
first  and  second  generation),  had  records 
of  production  higher  than  the  records  of 
the  cows  with  which  he  wras  to  be  mated, 
would  produce  offspring  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  greater  than  their  dams,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  a  goodly  percentage 
of  cases  they  fail  to  do  so. 

The  purchase  and  use  of  a  bull  is  a 
serious  matter  with  the  dairyman,  in¬ 
volving  at  least  three  years  before  it  is 
possible  to  gain  even  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  bulls  worth.  If  he  proves  to  be  a 
bull  that  can  transmit  dairy  qualities, 
the  dairyman  has  an  almost  priceless 
possession,  and  one  that  he  should  guard 
carefully  as  long  as  the  animal  is  capable 
of  service.  On  the  other  hand  should  the 
bull  prove  to  be  one  of  those  animals 
that  cannot  transmit  production,  he  is 
a  liability,  and  from  three  to  four  years 
of  the  dairyman’s  effort  have  been  wasted, 
together  with  all  the  expense  attached 
to  raising  this  bull’s  daughters. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  clear. 
Only  the  proven  sire  should  be  depended 
upon  for  the  major  part  of  the  breeding 
operations.  With  proper  care  and  use 
it  is  possible  to  prolong  the  usefulness  of 
the  bull  to  at  least  ten  years.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  done  much  longer.  When 
the  transmitting  sire  is  found  he  should 
be  retained  in  the  herd  and  young  bulls 
used  on  a  few  cows  only,  each  year  until 
their  powers  have  been  proven. 

Until  a  bull  has  been  proven  he  is  an 
uncertain  quantity,  he  may  be  a  priceless 
asset  or  a  distinct  liability. 

The  old  slogan  of  “Use  a  Purebred 
Bull”,  still  has  merit,  for  the  purebred 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  productive 
bull  than  the  unknown  grade,  but  the  time 
has  arrived  when  it  is  not  enough  that 
a  bull  should  be  purebred,  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  red  ink  in  his  pedigree.  He 
should  be  tried  and  proven. 


Jersey  Milk 
Tests  Higher 


THE  RICH,  creamy  milk  produced  by  Jersey  cows 
averages  5.36  per  cent  butterfat,  15.40  per  cent  total 
food  solids.  Select  Jerseys  for  your  dairy  herd  and 
watch  your  cream  checks  show  more  profit. 

Consumers  are  buying  carefully  today  and  quality  of 
product  is  of  vital  importance  in  selling.  Jersey  milk, 
because  it  is  the  highest  of  all  milks  in  food  value,  best 
meets  the  consumer  demand  for  superior  quality.  Whether 
you  own  one  cow  or  a  hundred,  you  will  find  the  Jersey 
cow  a  satisfactory  investment. 

Write  for  free  booklets  about  Jerseys 
and  Jersey  Milk 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

324-R  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


KEN  ROSE  FARM 

Home  of  Good  Jerseys 

WEST  BERNE,  ALBANY  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

K.  R.  McALPIN,  M.  D.,  Owner  FORD  BUNZY,  Manager 
MORRIS  BUNZY,  Herdsman 

Here  are  some  recent  Register  of  Merit  Records: 

Bowlina  Oxford  Clover  791015,  Class  AAA — 

In  305  days  she  produced  7,710  lbs.  milk,  465.44 
lbs.  fat  as  a  two-year-old  and  won  a  silver  medal. 

Pogis  Echo  of  Kenrose,  Class  AAA — 5,653  lbs.  milk,  359.21  lbs.  fat  in 
305  days  as  a  yearling. 

Valmont  Pogis  Jane  602280,  Class  AAA — 8,005  lbs.  milk,  436.91  lbs.  fat 
in  305  days  when  over  seven  years  old.  This  cow  was  “Best  Cow 
in  Show”  at  Altamont  in  1928. 

Valmont  Pogis  Princess  520791,  Class  AA — 9,585  lbs.  milk,  460.66  lbs. 
fat  in  365  days  as  a  nine-year-old. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Jerseys,  looks  us 
up  at  the  Altamont  Fair  in  September. 


rvWE  HAVE  A  NICE  BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 

LIME  RIDGE  FARM,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  HUNTLEY,  Manager 
(18  miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie  7  miles  west  of  Pawling) 

September  IS,  16  and  17,  1931 
150  JERSEYS  150  HOLSTEINS 

Federal  accredited;  Purebreds  and  Grades;  all  ages;  negative  animals. 
Catalogs  on  request  to  farm — sale  under  management  of 

S.  B.  SISSON’S  SONS,  Auctioneers  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


have  been  bred  and 
perfected  at  Sheo- 
met  Farm  for  the  past  33  years.  If  you  are  interested 
in  heavy  producing  Jerseys  of  the  bluest  blood,  write— 
A.  F.  PEIRCE  Box  67  Winchester,  N.  H. 


MacN AUGHT  HOMESTEAD 

BOVINA  CENTER,  N.  Y. 

Breeder  of 

JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Stock  for  sale  at  all  times — Accredited  Herd  204835 

Jersey  Bull  For  Sale  ?*egi8tered  and.Tt.berc,.. 


age,  2  years. 


lin  tested.  Pogis  breed- 

R.  O.  I»reoh»Ier,  Muynurd,  Mass. 


For  Sale:  2  Purebred  Jersey  Calves 

1  bull,  1  heifer.  A.  Bullock  liurllnghnni,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .% 


BROWN  SWISS  BULLS 

Three  young  bulls,  rich  in  the  blood  of  the  breed’s 
outstanding  animals.  Dam  of  one  last  year  pro¬ 
duced  21,046  lbs.  of  milk  and  772  lbs.  of  fat. 

Priced  to  sell 

FOREST  FARMS  Webster.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 


C.  M.  ROBINSON 
Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Maryland  Holstein  Nursery 

OFFERS  SX  KING  0RMSBY  CHANGE 

-Feb-  8>  1031.  Ormsby-Colantha  cross.  His 
dam  derives  75  per  cent  of  her  blood  from  Dutch- 
land  Colantha  Change  who  completes  a  four  direct 
generation  group  of  30-lb.  cows.  If  his  breeding  fits 
your  herd,  ins  price  also  fits. 

JOHN  M.  DENNIS  &  SON,  Essex  Farms,  Riderwood,  Md. 

Straight,  Handsome,  Registered 

HOLSTEINS  and  GUERNSEYS 

from  heavy  milking  dams.  Both  sexes.  Farmers  prices. 
—  Accredited  Herds  — 

D.  h  McLENNAN,  311  Union  Building’,  Syracuse,  New  York 

For  Sale:  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

freshen  this  fall.  T.  B.  tested  from  accredited  herd. 

JAMES  H.  BURN  Wheeler  Homestead,  KAN0NA,  Steuben  Co.,  H.  Y 


Yearling  Holstein  BULL 

428.6  fat.  Winterthur  Ormsby  sire.  *165  delivered. 
DECKER  FARMS  Clay,  .New  York 

Rpn  IJoKtein-FriesInii  ra|,,DC,  Accredited  herd. 

Reiter  and  Rail  LillVca  Farmers  prices. 
GEORGE  IIOAG  -  Shavertown,  N,  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Factors  in  Successful  Swine 
and  Sheep  Production 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK 

Probably  no  other  phase  of  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  has  undergone  such  radi¬ 
cal  and  beneficial  changes  in  the  past  10 
years  as  the  hog  business.  The  factors 
involved  affect  not  only  the  purebred 
breeders  and  the  big  producers,  but  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  all  pork  produced  at 
present.  The  principal  factor  which  has 
influenced  the  change  in  type  has  been 
market  demand.  More  and  more  the 
market  shows  a  preference  for  light 
weight  porkers.  So  extreme  is  this  in 
some  instances,  particularly  on  the  Pacif¬ 
ic  Coast  markets,  where  the  top  market 
hog  is  one  weighing  around  175  lbs., 
that  old  time  hog  men  tell  me  they  now 
market  their  hogs  at  weights  they  used 
to  consider  about  proper  to  start  feeding. 
This,  of  course,  was  when  the  so-called 
“prime  heavy  hog”  topped  the  market, 
and  frequently  weighed  450  to  500  lbs. 
Fat  backs,  clear  bellies  and  lard  all  had 
a  good  market  price  and  this  operated 
favorably,  from  a  market  standpoint,  to 
encourage  the  production  of  large,  fat 
hogs.  Today  the  housewife  wants  her 
pork  chops  small,  and  lean.  Only  a  small, 
hard-carcassed  shote,  of  the  proper  con¬ 
formation,  can  produce  such  cuts. 

While  the  present  type  hog  dresses  a 
higher  percentage  of  eatable  meat,  and 
cuts  less  fat  and  waste  for  the  packer, 
it  also  has  the  very  important  advantage 
of  making  the  most  economical  gains  for 
the  producer,  either  in  dry  lot  or  on  for¬ 
age.  Checking  back  through  various  ex¬ 
periment  station  fattening  tests  of  10 
years  ago  it  required  an  average  of  over 
500  lbs.  of  grain,  when  properly  supple¬ 
mented,  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  pork.  True, 
in  dry  lot  tests,  some  of  the  low  efficiency 
and  economy  of  gains  was  due  to  vitamin 
deficits,  the  principles  of  which  were  then 
unknown.  However,  a  considerable  factor 
was  the  fact  that  heavier  hogs  were  fed, 
and  their  general  type  as  feeders  was 
decidedly  below  the  present  average. 

A  recent  test  at  the  Montana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  fattening  50-lb.  sliotes 
to  a  Aveiglit  of  about  200  lbs.  in  dry  lot, 
required  only  about  365  lbs.  of  ground 
barley  and  22  lbs.  of  tankage  to  produce 
100  lbs.  of  gain  ;  while  ground  wheat  simi¬ 
larly  fed  required  only  340  lbs.  of  ground 
Avlieat  and  12  lbs.  of  tankage.  In  a  test 
at  the  Utah  Station  still  further  reduc¬ 
tions  Avere  made  on  the  grain  and  tank¬ 
age  requirements  by  the  use  of  Alfalfa 
pasture.  The  Kansas  Station  has  found 
a  supplemental  mixture  of  tankage  75 
per  cent  and  Alfalfa  meal  25  per  cent  to 
be  superior  to  tankage  alone.  Linseed 
meal  proved  decidedly  inferior  to  tankage 
as  a  supplemental  feed.  Tankage  and 
cottonseed  meal  equal  parts  when  used 
as  a  supplemental  feed  with  barley,  Avhear 
or  corn  on  good  forage  is  more  palatable 
and  elficient  than  any  other  standard 
supplemental  hog  feed.  All  of  the  state 
experiment  stations  hoav  advocate  the  use 
of  the  self-feeder,  either  in  dry-lot  or  on 
forage,  and  in  general  advocate  the  free 
choice  system  for  balancing  the  ration. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  important 
piece  of  investigational  work  along  pork 
production  lines  which  has  been  done  in 
recent  years  is  that  noAV  being  completed 
by  E.  H.  Hughes,  of  the  California  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  relative  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  vitamins,  minerals  and  nutrients 


on  preventing  and  curing  necrotic  enter¬ 
itis  in  hogs.  This  work  sIioavs  sows  and 
fattening  shotes  should  have  five  per  cent 
of  their  grain  ration  composed  of  Al¬ 
falfa  meal,  either  in  dry-lot  or  on  forage. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  shotes,  as  the 
small  pigs  Avill  not  consume  sufficient 
forage  to  Avard  off  this  ailment.  It 
is  also  essential  to  supply  calcium 
in  some  form,  ground  limestone  is 
satisfactory,  and,  of  course,  salt.  The 
minerals  should  be  provided  in  a  dry 
place  Avliere  they  will  be  accessible  at 
all  times.  I‘igs  so  fed  do  not  develop 
necrotic  enteritis  (necro)  ;  afflicted  Avith 
this  ailment  shotes  will  when  placed  on 
this  system  of  feeding  make  a  speedy 
recovery. 

Practically  every  farmer  throughout 
the  Corn  Belt  States  raises  and  fattens 


Avith  the  double  treatment,  against  hog 
cholera,  about  three  weeks  before  xvean- 
ing.  If  vaccinated  at  this  time  they  will 
suffer  no  set-back,  and  will  be  immune 
against  hog  cholera  for  life.  The  pigs 
should  also  be  castrated  before  Aveaning. 

At  present  price  levels,  ground  wheat 
seems  to  be  the  most  economical  hog  feed, 
particularly  Avliere  one  has  raised  the 
Avheat.  A  feeder  in  soutlnvest  Missouri 
kept  cost  account  on  feeding  Avlieat  to  25 
shotes.  These  shotes  represented  the 
Spring  litter  from  four  brood  soavs.  It 
required  just  a  little  under  eight  tons 
of  ground  Avheat  to  bring  these  shotes 
up  to  a  delivered  Aveight  of  20S  lbs.  per 
head.  This  also  alloAved  a  half  year’s 
keep  on  the  soavs.  The  local  price  on 
this  Avheat  Avhole  Avas  40  cents  per  bcshel. 
or  85  cents  per  hundred  ground.  This 
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85  cents  per  CAvt.  will  produce  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  margin  of  profit  on  six- 
cent  hogs.  The  question  naturally  arises, 
with  such  favorable  margins  Avill  the 
great  hog  raising  States  all  begin  to  feed 
ground  barley,  Avheat  or  its  by-products 
and  so  further  depress  the  price  of  pork. 
Personally  I  do  not  think  so,  due  to  the 
fact  that  money  is  extremely  scarce, 
Avheat  producers  have  been  forced  to  sell 
at  the  market  and  so  have  hog  men. 
Ground  wheat  or  ground  barley  Avith 
tankage,  Alfalfa  meal  five  per  cent,  and 
minerals  appears  to  be  a  profitable  source 
of  marketing  these  surplus  grains. 

Sheep  men  are  thinking  about  a  lot  of 
things  these  days,  none  of  them  pleasant. 
I  have  just  completed  a  trip  thi-ough  the 
great  sheep  producing  States  of  the 
Northwest,  visiting  dozens  of  large  sheep 
ranches  and  all  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  With  avooI  at  14  cents,  and  fat 
lambs  at  seven,  certainly  this  phase  of 
our  livestock  industry  appears  at  low 
ebb.  While  in  Wyoming  I  suav  one 
bunch  of  about  3,SOO  head  of  excellent 
C  type  Rambouillet  CAves,  mostly  three 
and  four  years  old,  sell  for  81.50  per 
head.  The  man  who  bought  these  ewes 
cannot  fail  to  make  money  Avitli  them. 
I  believe  it  will  be  the  most  profitable 
investment  he  ever  made.  The  men  avIio 
are  in  the  sheep  business  in  a  really  big 
Avay  consider  that  1931  will  be  the  year 
that  will  drive  to  the  wall  any  and  all 
Avho  are  over  extended  in  their  business. 
This  will  force  considerable  breeding 
stock  on  the  market,  so  that  the  general 
outlook  appears  sheep  will  go  some  lower 
before  there  is  any  marked  improvement. 
With  the  forced  sale  of  breeding  ewes, 
many  of  Avliich  will  be  sold  for  Avhat 
they  will  bring  in  the  open  markets  and 
slaughtered,  there  is  certain  to  be  a  big 
shortage  in  such  ewes,  particularly  Avest- 
erns,  in  another  year  or  tAvo.  In  1911 
and  1913  avooI  sold  about  the  same  as 
now,  Avhile  lambs  averaged  slightly  lower. 
In  1919  lambs  averaged  over  $10  per 
cwt.,  then  came  the  slump  of  1921,  Avhen 
for  the  first  time  in  five  years  lambu 
dropped  below  10  cents  per  lb.  The  av¬ 
erage  price  for  that  year  Avas  89.80  per 
cwt.  The  next  year,  after  liquidation 
had  run  its  course  leaving  less  than 
40,000,000  head  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States,  lambs  averaged  almost  $14  per 
cwt.  By  the  next  year  they  had  advanced 
another  dollar,  and  from  then  until  the 
present  they  have  never  been  below  10 
cents.  After  present  forced  liquidation 
has  been  expended  there  probably  will 
again  be  less  than  40,000.000  sheep  in 
this  country,  with  a  special  shortage  in 
breeding  eAves.  Not  for  the  past  10  years 
have  conditions  been  so  favorable  to  buy 
a  few  good  ewes  and  realize  an  almost 
certain  appreciation  in  lamb,  avooI  and 
mutton  values. 

EAves  or  rams  that  carry  wrinkles  or 
fleece  folds  are  no  longer  in  demand  on 
the  western  sheep  ranges.  Ranchers  de¬ 
mand  a  smooth-bodied  individual,  Avith 
plenty  of  stretch  and  scale.  Such  eAves 
are  then  crossed  on  C  Type  Rambouillet 
rams  or  mutton  rams.  In  some  cases 
long-Avool  rams  are  used.  When  the 
Doavii  breeds  are  used  the  Hampshire  is 
decidedly  the  favorite.  About  40  per  cent 
of  the  lambs  hoav  produced  in  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Wyoming  carry  a  Hamp 
shire  top-cross.  Such  a  cross  produces 
a  strong  growthy  lamb,  carrying  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  mutton  type  and  conforma- 
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Thousands  of  Western  ewes  such  as  these  ore  now  being  sold  under  forced  liquidation 
for  what  they  trill  briny.  Excellent  individuals  may  be  purchased  for  from  $2  to  $3. 
per  head.  At  such  prices  they  are  certain  to  prove  a  profitable  investment 


Shade  is  an  important  item  with  brood  sows  in  Summer.  This  cover  is  well  made 
from  old  lumber;  it  is  closely  fitted  so  it  will  not  leak 


’f  from  20  to  several  hundred  shotes 
inually.  The  general  system  is  to  carry 
le  brood  soavs  through  as  cheaply  as 
jssible.  Corn  being  the  principal  crop, 
id  ahvays  on  hand,  most  brood  soavs  in 
le  Corn  Belt  receive  a  corn  alone  ration, 
ich  a  system  tends  to  keep  the  soavs  too 
it,  as  Avell  as  being  deficient  in  vitamins, 
iuerals  and  protein.  Men  avIio  are 
aking  a  success  of  the  hog  business  find 
lat  soavs  Avinter  through  much  more 
•onomically  on  Alfalfa,  Avith  a  little  grain 
they  are  inclined  to  get  too  thin.  The 
•a in  feed  should  be  someAvhat  increased 
vo  or  three  weeks  before  farrowing  time, 
i  the  soavs  Avill  be  in  fair  condition  and 
a  the  gain  at  farrowing  time.  Ground 
mestone  and  salt  should  also  be  provided. 
Veterinarians  and  hog  men  have  found 


hrUl-fii*  nrnrUmo  tn  A’accinnte  the 


allowed  a  15  cent  cost  per  CAvt.  for  grind¬ 
ing.  The  shotes  consumed  500  lbs.  of 
tankage  at  $40  per  ton.  Based  on  these 
prices  the  total  cost  of  producing  the 
5,200  lbs.  of  pork  was  $102,  including 
.  interest,  .  vaccination,  and  general  over¬ 
head.  The  total  charge  for  these  latter 
items  was  $20. 

The  hogs  sold  for  $0  per  CAvt.,  net.  The 
total  receipts  Avere  $312.  Based  on  rate 
of  gain  produced,  and  deducting  charges, 
this  gave  a  return  of  $1.05  per  bushel 
for  the  wheat  fed.  Considered  from  the 
reports  of  the  experiment  stations  feed¬ 
ing  wheat  the  foregoing  figures  are  re¬ 
markably  accurate.  Based  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  340  lbs.  of  Avlieat  and  12  lbs.  of 
tankage  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  pork, 
wheat  has  a  value  of  $1.02  per  bushel 
when  fed.  Wheat  middlings  (shorts)  at 


The  Royalist 

This  Duroc  Jersey  boar  weighs  955  pounds ,  yet  he  is  active  and  rigorous.  lie  is  an 
excellent  representative  of  desirable  type  and  conformation,  lie  teas  grand  champion 
at  four  leading  swine  shotes  last  year,  and  also  headed  the  undefeated  herd,  bred  by 
exhibitor,  in  America.  Owned  by  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College 


The  self-feeder  simplifies  the  labor  problem,  and  increases  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gain.  These  shotes  are  being  finished  in  dry-lot  on  ground  barley  95  per  cent,  Alfalfa 
meal  fire  per  cent,  and  free  access  to  tankage.  Salt  and  ground  limestone  mixed  in 
equal  parts  constitute  their  minerals.  They  are  making  an  arerage  daily  gain  per 

head  of  2.0S  pounds 
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tion  and  a  dark  face.  These  lambs  go  into 
the  feed  lots  to  make  excellent  gains,  and 
will  sell  on  a  par  with  Eastern  produced 
lambs. 

Lamb  feeding  seems  to  offer  particu¬ 
larly  favorable  opportunities  this  Fall. 
It  is,  of  course,  speculative  as  to  what 
prices  will  be  next  Winter.  However, 
the  fact  remains  feeder  lambs  of  good 
quality  can  be  purchased  cheaper  than 
they  have  been  for  years.  Last  Winter 
the  Texas  Experiment  Station  fed  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  of  lambs  on  thrashed  milo. 
This  feed  is  approximately  comparable 
to  corn.  It  required  4GS.4  lbs.  of  whole' 
thrashed  milo  and  3S0.4  lbs.  of  Alfalfa 
hay  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain.  When 
these  feeds  were  supplemented  with  cot¬ 
tonseed  cake  (screenings)  it  required 
389  lbs.  of  milo,  43.2  lbs.  of  cake,  and 
335.5  lbs.  of  Alaflfa  hay  to  produce  the 
same  gain.  Corn,  wheat  or  barley  would 
produce  about  the  same  gain  as  milo. 

With  grain  at  $20  per  ton,  cottonseed 
meal  at  $30,  and  Alfalfa  hay  at  $15,  the 
lambs  on  grain  and  hay  cost  $7.53  for 
each  hundred  pounds  of  gain  produced ; 
when  cottonseed  meal  is  added  in  the 
ratio  used  the  cost  of  gain  per  cwt.  is 
reduced  to  $7.05.  When  it  is  considered 
that  there  is  at  present  about  a  two- 
dollar  margin  between  feeders  and  fat 
lambs ;  and  that  there  is  a  good  specula¬ 
tive  possibility  of  some  further  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  price  for  finished  lambs,  as  well 
as  utilization  for  home-grown  grains  and 
hay,  which  can  be  charged  to  the  feeding 
project  at  full  market  price,  it  is  seen 
that  lamb  feeding  offers  attractive  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  coming  Winter. 


Ohio’s  Annual  Dairy  Day 

That  dairying  is  one  of  the  paramount 
interests  of  Ohio  farmers  was  evidenced 
by  the  large  crowd  present  at  the  fourth 
annual  Dairy  Day  at  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  on  August  14.  About  3.000 
people,  comprising  mainly  dairy  farmers 
and  their  families,  gathered  to  learn  the 
Station’s  latest  results  in  dairy  experi¬ 
ments  and  to  hear  the  talks  presented  on 
this  occasion.  The  Ohio  Dairymen’s  As¬ 
sociation  co-operated  in  the  preparation 
of  the  program. 

Beginning  at  9 :30  in  the  morning, 
groups  were  conducted  through  the  dairy 
barn,  and  the  work  with  feeding  all 
classes  of  dairy  stock,  as  well  as  general 
care,  was  explained  and  new  equipment 
was  shown  and  described. 

The  morning  program  was  divided  into 
five  discussion  groups  with  special  ses¬ 
sion  for  women  included  as  one  of  the 
groups.  The  division  for  the  women 
presented  talks  on  the  value  of  dairy 
products,  discussion  of  ways  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  insects  around  the  home  and  advice 
on  the  purchase  of  fabrics  for  clothing. 

Other  groups  presented  facts  on  feed¬ 
ing,  sterilization  of  milk,  marketing  meth¬ 
ods  and  management  of  the  herds  from 
the  standpoint  of  health.  All  groups  were 
conducted  and  addressed  by  members  of 
the  Station  staff  and  other  leaders  in 
State  activities  of  dairying. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  morning 
program  was  the  cattle  judging  contest 
for  4-H  clubs  and  vocational  classes. 
There  were  32  teams  with  four  contest¬ 
ants  on  each  team.  First  and  second 
prizes  were  awarded  in  each  division. 
The  4-H  clubs  and  vocational  students 
judged  separately. 

C.  G.  Williams,  director  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  welcomed  the  guests  and  talked  on 
the  economic  problems  of  dairying,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  present  is  a  good  time 
to  weed  out  xxnprofitable  cows. 

“Every  unprofitable  cow  that  goes  to 
the  block  is  a  double  blessing,”  he  said. 
“She  makes  her  own  personal  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  dairyman's  profit  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  makes  it  possible  for  her  bovine 
cousins  that  remain  in  the  herd  to  in¬ 
crease  their  profits.”  Director  Williams 
suggested  three  “old-fashioned  remedies” 
for  the  consideration  of  his  hearers : 

1.  — A  better  control  of  production,  and 
especially  the  amount  of  produce  offered 
for  sale.  In  1923,  54,900,000  hogs  brought 
$311,000,000  less  money  than  41.000.000 
brought  two  years  later.  This  has  been 
repeatedly  true  of  both  hogs  and  cattle. 

2.  — A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Fewer  marginal  acres  should  be 
under  cultivation  and  there  should  be 
larger  yields  per  acre.  Fewer  dairy  cows 
and  more  butterfat  per  cow. 

3.  — A  closer  contact  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  For  large  producers  remote  from 
markets,  this  means  commodity  co-opera¬ 
tives.  For  many  Ohio  farmers,  quite  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  consumer. 

L.  L.  Rummell,  member  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Legislative  Committee,  explained 
recent  legislation  and  its  effect  on  the 
dairymen  and  farmers  of  Ohio. 

Congressman  Charles  Brand  from  the 
seventh  Ohio  district  was  the  last  speak¬ 
er  on  the  program.  Congressman  Brand 
declared  he  Ixelievel  it  time  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  investigation  to  determine  whether 
a  milk  monopoly  exists.  “In  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  30  years  in  the  milk  business 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  margin 
of  profit  for  dealers  was  so  great  as 
today,”  the  Congressman  said. 


During  the  afternoon  program  H.  M. 
Doyle,  Wooster  leader  of  vocational  stu¬ 
dents,  conducted  a  game  and  contest 
period  for  the  youngsters.  This  plan  of 
taking  care  of  the  children  too  young  to 
take  part  in  the  adult  program  proved 
as  popular  as  it  was  last  year  when 
much  favorable  comment  was  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  plan  of  allowing  parents  to 
give  undivided  attention  to  the  other 
activities.  c.  w.  ellenavood. 


Beet  Pulp  for  Cows 

Is  it  worth  while  to  feed  beet  pulp  to 
my  cows,  after  my  silage  gets  low? 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  p.  j.  s. 


Yes,  beet  pulp  is  an  excellent  product 
for  dairy  cows,  as  well  as  other  live  stock, 
fed  separately  or  as  an  ingredient  of 
other  feeds.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
that  beet  pulp  must  be  soaked  before  feed¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  have  the  cows  get  much 
benefit  from  it.  But  the  iows  have  every 
facility  for  soaking  it  after  it  is  eaten, 
provided  they  have  water  when  they  Avant 
it. 

Mr.  Staff,  of  the  Larrowe  Farm,  has 
concluded  that  “The  idea  of  soaking  beet 
pulp  is  a  sheer  fallacy,  it  has  no  merit 


whatsoever  unless  the  cows  have  no  other 
way  of  getting  water.” 

He  further  quotes  Prof.  It.  Boutflour, 
director  of  dairy  husbandry  for  England 
and  Wales,  who  says  that  in  the  Bout- 
flour  rationing  system,  carried  on  at  the 
Harper-Adams  Agricultural  College,  New¬ 
port,  beet  pulp  is  fed  dry,  and  never 
soaked. 

Thus  it  would  seen  that  while  the  beet 
pulp  may  be  soaked  before  feeding,  if  de¬ 
sired,  it  is  no  advantage  and  makes  more 
work. 


Modern 


day  farming  requires  a  special  formula  for 
each  crop.  High-potash  fertilizers  give  you  just  what  your  grow¬ 
ing  wheat  requires  to  become  a  bumper  crop.  You  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  growing  wheat  50  per  cent  by  using  only  the  best  seed, 
putting  the  land  in  perfect  condition,  and,  last  but  not  least,  use 
our  Special  Wheat  Producers : 

GOOD . 2-12-6  —$17.90—  Potash  Pays! 

BETTER . 2-12-8  — $19.50— More  Potash  Pays  More! 

BEST . 2-12-10— $21.10— Most  Potash  Pays  Most! 

Potash  derived  from  European  Potash  Salts 


The  1931  Mortgage  Lifters 


IVhich  is  your  picture  f 

OLDMAN  .TONES  humped  his  shoulders  over  his  account  book  and  counted  the  two  columns  again, 
but  check  and  double-check  as  he  would,  the  “cost  of  production  column”  every  time  counted  up 
bigger  than  the  “cash  received”  column. 

At  planting  time  Oldman  Jones  had  read  all  the  sad  news  in  the  papers,  talked  it  over  with  the 
neighbors,  and  decided  to  economize.  He  bought  cheap  seed  at  a  little  lower  price  than  he  would  have 
paid  for  good,  he  cultivated  his  land  half  heartedly  and  he  skimped  on  his  fertilizer.  And  he  thought  his 
luck  Avas  rotten  when  his  cx-ops  Avere  poor  and  his  cost  of  production  higher  than  his  selling  price,  and 
he  saw  his  hoped-for  profit  turned  into  a  loss. 

But  on  the  next  farm  Upancomin  Johnson  whistled  a  jig  tune  and  his  feet  did  a  little  clog  dance 
under  the  table  as  he  totaled  up  his  ledger  and  found  that  he  had  made  expenses  and  had  something 
left  over  to  pay  taxes  and  buy  the  missus  a  new  winter  coat. 

Upancomin  had  read  the  sad  neAvs,  too,  and  thought  it  over.  Prices  were  low,  business  was  bad, 
things  looked  dark.  The  only  hope  so  far  as  he  could  see,  Avas  to  produce  higher  grade  crops — more 
yield  to  the  acre — and  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  px-oducing  a  bushel  of  corn  or  Avheat,  or  a  pound  of 
cotton  or  tobacco. 

So  up  went  his  sleeves  and  he  cultivated  that  land  as  it  had  never  been  cultivated  before.  He 
bought  good  seed  and  he  bought  STANDARD  FERTILIZERS — fish  fertilizer  for  his  tobacco,  high 
potash  fertilizer  for  his  wheat — and  his  crops  were  bumper  ones.  Selling  prices  Avere  down,  but  none- 
the-less  Upancomin  found  that  because  his  goods  were  better  quality,  and  because  he  had  more  stuff  to 
sell  at  the  loxv  prices  and  because  his  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  Avheat  or  corn,  or  a  pound  of  cotton 
or  tobacco,  had  been  cut  by  the  larger  yield,  he'd  made  a  pi'ofit  on  his  season’s  work,  while  his  “unlucky” 
neighbor  took  a  loss. 

Buy  our  2-12-0.  the  mammoth  1932  WHEAT  PRODUCER.  After  many  careful  experiments  in 
the  field,  this  particular  combination  of  Ammonia,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  many  other  Plant  Foods  has 
produced  the  biggest  aixd  best  crops  of  wheat  and  not  only  bigger  yields,  but  wheat  Aveighing  from  four 
to  six  pounds  more  per  bushel.  We  ai'e  making  a  special  price  as  an  advertising  feature  of  $17.90  per 
ton,  cash  with  order,  sight  draft  order  bill  of  lading  attached,  the  price  being  f.o.b.  cars  Baltimore. 

Why  work  for  nothing?  There's  a  STANDARD  FERTILIZER  for  every  crop.  They  ai'e  Ioav  in 
price  and  high  in  quality  because  Ave  hold  down  the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  and  give  you  the 
benefit. 

Send  in  your  order  today  to  the  Standard  Wholesale  Phosphate  and  Acid  Works,  Inc.,  1600 
Continental  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  We'll  hold  the  goods  until  you  want  it  shipped.  Prices 


may  be  higher  latei'. 


Yours  very  faithfully, 


STANDARD  WHOLESALE  PHOSPHATE  &  ACID  WORKS,  Inc. 

GEORGE  A.  WHITING,  President 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Factories  in  Principal  Agricultural  Sections — Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Maine 
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Run  My  Oil 
~  Agency 

Ill  Split  the 
Profits  with  You 

I  am  now  ready  to  place  an  am¬ 
bitious,  energetic  man  in  charge  of 

^  my  oil  agency  right  in  your  locality. 

'  I'll  make  him  my  partner,  furnish  every? 

thing  that’s  necueu  to  Uo  a  big  business  and  DIVIDE 
THE  PROFITS  SO-SO  EVERY  WEEK.  1  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis. 


Everybody  Buys  Oil 

Montgomery,  Iowa,  made  $216  the  first  week  he 
started.  Wengard,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  share  in 
one  week.  You  too  can  make  big  money.  No  Investment 
or  experience  needed.  I’ll  show  you  how.  Furnish 
everything  free.  You  simply  take  orders  on  long  credit 
terms  for  my  famous  nationally-known  Cen-Pe-Co  Super- 
Kefined  Motor  Oils.  Columbia  Quality  Paints  and  Roof¬ 
ing.  We  deliver  from  nearby  warehouse,  and  collect. 
Pay  you  every  week. 

Wrila  Aaiiplr  It  s  tlle  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 
VfllU;  ytllCIt  big,  permanent  money-making  business 
of  your  own.  Send  name  and  address  today  for  all  partic¬ 
ulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Now! 
P.  T.  Webster,  Gen’l  Mgr. 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  IJIvSiBSiE  onft 


We  are  truthfully  roof  savers. 


Hundreds  of  letters  from  our  cus¬ 
tomers  state  that  American  Liquid 
Roof  Cement  saved  them  the  price 
of  a  new  roof. 

Write  for  our  book  entitled 
“American  Treatment  for  Roof 
Troubles.” 

Our  Cement  sold  direct  through 
reliable  authorized  salesmen. 

The  American  Oil  &  Paint  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  PERFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Sold  Direct  $23.75  •'SXSffffi* 


Cuts  4  to  7  acres  a  day  with  one  man  and  horse. 
Great  labor  saver.  Sold  direct  to  farmers.  Get 
your  catalog  NOW — Be  prepared.  Write: 


LOVE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept  251  Lincoln,  Illinoid 


A  FRAME  *10^1 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  WS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


y 


POTATO  DIGGERS 

The  “Success  Junior”  for  the  small 
grower  and  the  Elevator  Digger  for 
the  larger  producer.  Both  big  labor 
savers  and  money  makers.  Let  us  help 
you  make  more  money  for  your  po¬ 
tato  crop  this  year. 

Ask  for  description  of  these  Farqu- 
liar  and  Iron  Age  Diggers.  Harvest 
the  early  crop  with  a  “Success  Junior.” 

A.  B.  FarquharGo.,  Limited,  Box230,  York,  Pa. 


Sure  Catch  Trap 

,  coon,  skunk,  possum,  ground 
bbit,  etc.,  placed  in  animal's 
.  SOLD  DIRECT  at  factory 
Write  for  Booklet.  Agents 

•  Sallot  Trap  Mfg.  Co. 
116th  St.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Better  than  B  batteries.  In 
use  over  three  years.  Guaranteed.  Free  pamphlet. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


A  Glimpse  at  the  Cattle 
Breeders  in  Maine 

One  of  the  seeming  paradoxical  state¬ 
ments  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that, 
while  dairy  animals  on  the  farms  of 
Maine  are  being  depleted,  because  of  the 
ruinously  low  price  realized  for  milk,  the 
number  of  breeders,  herds  and  registered 
animals  is  steadily  increasing.  Men  are 
coming  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  veteran  breeder 
of  the  State,  George  Blanchard,  of  Cum¬ 
berland  Center,  “My  greatest  profit  is 
realized  from  my  medal  Cows,”  and  the 
significance  of  this  has  set  many  breed¬ 
ers  to  seeking  after  such  blood  as  would 
insure  them  equal  quality. 

Added  to  this  the  experiment  station 
has  performed  a  great  service  through 
the  clubs  in  stimulating  interest  in  the 
better  bull  campaign,  and  the  Maine 
Central,  in  running  yearly  an  agricul¬ 


tural  train,  has  distributed  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  visited,  a  registered  male  of  superior 
breeding  in  exchange  for  a  scrub.  This 
work  has  had  a  mighty  influence  in  dis¬ 
couraging  the  use  of  inferior  males,  and 
results  are  to  be  seen  in  the  character 
of  heifers  now  maturing  all  through  the 
dairy  sections  of  the  State  while  fresh  in¬ 
terest  is  manifest  outside. 

Especially  is  this  to  be  seen  among  the 
Jersey  breeders,  where  medals  have  been 
multiplying  fast  in  recent  years.  The 
wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  herds  in 
earlier  days  in  selecting  breeding  stock 
can  readily  be  seen,  for  the  St.  Lambert, 
Rioter  and  Stoke  Pogis  and  other  leading 
strains  of  blood  laid  a  strong  foundation 
on  which  the  herds  have  been  built. 

When  we  pass  to  the  ITolsteins  the 
same  skill  and  judgment  is  manifest,  and 
men  who  have  been  seeking  for  40  years 
or  more  to  raise  the  level  of  production, 
and  especially  the  quality  of  product,  are 
seeing  the  results  in  herds  where  their 
blood  has  been  scattered.  If  in  recent 
days  demand  has  fallen  off  because  of  the 
depression  affecting  all  departments  of 
industry,  the  breeders  have  kept  steadily 
to  their  purpose  and  improvement  may 


be  seen  in  the  character  of  their  herds. 

Years  ago  Secretary  Winslow  was  em¬ 
phatic  in  his  declaration  that,  “Breeders 
of  Ilolsteins  have  labored  for  200  years 
to  fix  the  milk  producing  habit  and  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  raise  the  standard 
of  quality,  3  per  cent  being  accepted  as 
consistent  with  largest  production.” 
Years  have  passed,  and  today  breeders 
have,  through  skill  and  patient  service, 
uniting  the  choicest  blood  from  tested 
herds,  gradually  strengthened  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  increased  fat  content  until 
in  many  herds  4  per  cent  has  been 
reached  and  individuals  rank  still  high¬ 
er.  The  honors  bestowed  by  the  national 
association  attest  the  skill  of  the  live¬ 
stock  men  of  the  State  who  believe  in 
the  Holstein  cow  and  have  faith  in  the 
future  for  the  breed.  Somehow  the  Hol¬ 
stein  grips  the  average  man  because  of 
size,  disposition,  hardiness  and  ability  to 
convert  roughage  into  milk. 


In  point  of  numbers  the  Guernseys 
rank  next  in  order,  and,  judging  by  the 
medals  awarded  for  production  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  product  the  same  spirit  of  prog¬ 
ress  dominates  the  breeders.  Drawing 
fresh  blood  from  the  very  best  sources, 
the  stamp  of  improvement  is  to  he  seen 
in  the  many  herds,  and  the  breeders  are 
constantly  reaching  after  higher  stand¬ 
ards,  testifying  to  the  spirit  which  gov¬ 
erns. 

For  some  reason  the  Ayrshires  have 
never  caught  the  popular  wave  here,  as 
have  other  breeds,  yet  nowhere  can  we 
find  animals  better  fitted  for  our  cli¬ 
mate,  hardy,  healthy  and  producers  of 
large  yields  of  milk  of  good  quality.  No 
more  enthusiastic  breeders  can  be  found 
than  among  those  who  find  their  ideal 
cow  in  the  ranks  of  the  Ayrshires. 

Only  here  and  there  will  one  find 
either  the  Belted  breed  or  Swiss,  but 
each  has  its  champions,  and  records  are 
telling  the  story  of  worth.  As  we  move 
over  there  comes  first  the  dual-purpose 
breed,  the  Milking  Shorthorns  and,  while 
not  so  numerous  as  others,  one  finds 
breeders  enthusiastic  and  increasing  their 
herds.  Clinging  to  the  original  Bates  or 


Cruickshank  strains  of  blood,  one  held 
strongly  to  breedal  type  and  the  other  to 
performance,  there  has  followed  a  type 
which  is  proving  well  adapted  to  ordinary 
farm  conditions  and  not  only  making 
groat  steers  but  making  good  at  the  pail. 
Hardy,  rugged,  willing  workers  and  good 
producers,  they  have  a  place  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
future. 

In  Northern  Somerset  and  Franklin 
counties  the  breeding  of  Herefords  has 
claimed  attention  from  many  livestock 
farmers  who  delight  in  the  beefy  type, 
coupled  with  willing  service  on  the  farm, 
and  with  these  may  be  found  families 
scattered  over  the  State,  for  not  all  ani¬ 
mal  lovers  are  dairymen,  and  in  -the  di¬ 
versity  there  is  cause  for  rejoicing  for 
each  class  holds  its  champions.  Years 
ago  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  at  the 
State  fairs  hundreds  of  yokes  of  oxen 
and  steers,  largely  white  faces,  and  buy¬ 
ers  from  the  Boston  market  were  always 
in  attendance  to  pick  up  the  winners, 
and  march  them  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  before  sending  to  the  shambles. 
Today  in  the  two  counties  named  one 
will  find  at  the  fairs  long  strings  of  beef 
animals,  indicating  faith  in  this  type  of 
breeding,  and  among  these  are  some  of 
the  best  representatives  of  the  breed  to 
be  found  in  the  country.  Early  in  the 
seventies  II.  C.  Burleigh,  then  of  Fair- 
field,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  white 
faces  commenced  trips  to  Europe  and  the 
importation  of  large  numbers  from  the 
best  herds  there.  This  gave  fresh  impe¬ 
tus  to  breeding  here.  The  blood  of  these 
imported  animals  soon  gave  evidence  of 
the  skill  of  the  importer,  and  buyers 
came  from  the  West  taking  many  car¬ 
loads  to  improve  the  stock  running  on 
the  ranches.  Another  century  old  breed¬ 
ing  farm  for  Herefords  is  that  of  the  Un¬ 
derwoods,  at  Fayette,  and  from  this  farm 
some  of  the  prize-winning  specimens  have 
gone  to  enrich  other  breeders. 

In  recent  years  the  Polled  Angus  have 
been  coming  into  favor,  chiefly  through 
the  enthusiasm  of  one  energetic  breeder. 
Gradually  they  are  multiplying  among 
the  lovers  of  the  beef  type,  and  promise 
increase  to  the  good  of  the  State. 

One  fact  well  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
in  the  case  of  every  breed  one  finds  evi¬ 
dence  that  care  and  skill  have  in  so 
many  cases  been  manifest  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  breeding  stock  and,  when  males 
have  been  brought  in  they  have  come 
from  long-established  families.  Only  by 
this  could  the  herds  have  been  built  to 
present  standards  and  justify  hope  for 
the  future.  The  level  reached  through 
years  of  patient  breeding  and  skillful  se¬ 
lection  of  fresh  blood  justifies  the  claim 
that  the  near  future  will  witness  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  honorable  mention  and 
medal  awards  by  national  associations, 
for  the  eyes  of  the  livestock  breeders  are 
on  the  highest  levels.  They  have  hitched 
their  chariots  to  the  stars  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  climb. 

In  this  cursory  glance  at  the  livestock 
industry  of  the  State  of  Maine,  due  men¬ 
tion  must  be  made  of  the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  wealthy  men  who  have  estab¬ 
lished  breeding  farms  of  high-blooded 
stock  and,  when  the  tide  of  interest 
waned,  scattered  over  the  State  blooded 
animals,  older  and  younger,  of  great 
value  to  the  persistent  breeder.  The  ser¬ 
vice  here  rendered  has  insured  males 
otherwise  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the 
breeding  interests  have  profited  greatly 
by  the  planting  of  these  farms  and  final 
dispersal  of  the  stock. 

As  the  tide  of  progress  is  stirred, 
through  the  coming  of  brighter  days, 
fresh  energy  will  be  directed  to  raising 
still  higher  the  standard  of  our  livestock 
and  bringing  of  fresh  honors  to  the 
breeders  who  have  caught  the  vision  of 
larger  results  in  the  tomorrows  before  us. 

Maine.  g.  m.  twitchell. 


Baked  Cranberry  Beans 

One  quart  beans  which  have  been 
soaked  over  night,  and  parboiled  in  water 
containing  a  little  soda,  drained  and 
rinsed,  %  lb.  fresh  side  pork,  washed  and 
chopped  or  cut  in  small  pieces,  and 
boiled  in  a  separate  kettle  while  beans 
are  parboiling. 

Add  to  this  the  beans  and  salt  to  taste, 
also  add  a  sprinkling  of  pepper  and  cook 
'fin til  nearly  done.  Then  adcl  two  good 
tablespoons  of  sugar  or  molasses  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  Pour  into  buttered  baking  dish 
and  bake  until  brown.  These  beans  are 
most  delicious  and  cranberry  beans  are 
preferred  for  the  recipe,  mrs.  m.  t.  \v. 


Mischief  Maher,  Jr.  Champion  Hereford  Ball,  oiened  by  John  IF.  Natta,  Lafayette, 

Indiana 


A.  Hereford  Farm  Team  in  Maine 
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New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
August  29,  1931. 

MILK 


September:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.41;  2B,  $1.00;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

In  classes  2A.  21!  and  2C.  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.3  per  cent  and  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 


$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy . 

.$0.29  @$0.29% 

.28% 

First.  88  to  91  score  . 

.  .25%  @  .28% 

.  .24  @  .25 

Lower  grades  . 

.  .23  @  .23% 

.  .20  @  .22% 

Packing  stock  . 

.  ,12%@  .18% 

.  .31  @  .31% 

oWvL  L  miiv  j 

.30% 

. 26%  (5!  .30 

.  .25  @  .26 

Centralized  . 

.  .23  @  .27% 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  milk,  flats,  held., 

Fresh  specials  . 

Average  run  to  fancy  . 

Wisconsin — Whole  milk, 

.$0.21  @$0.23% 

.  .16  @  .16% 

.  .15  @  .15% 

.  .16  @  .16% 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 

Young  America,  fresh  # . ■ 

EGGS 

,  .16%®  -16% 

,  .16%®  .16% 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

( including  premiums)  . 

Extra  . 

Average  extras  . 

.$0.38  @$0.39% 

.  .33  r«>  .37 

.  .28  ®  .32 

.  .34  @  .36 

j  tidin'-  .),•  «>o 

_A.liX.CLl  cOIOl  ■-  . .  o—  -t / 

_ lu.M  . -o  (flj  .-0  72 

.  .16  @  .19 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.  ......... 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland,  bu. , 
VEGETABLES 

. $1.35®  $1.75 

. 75®  1.90 

.  1.25®  1.50 

. $2.00®  $2.50 

neeis,  .  . 35®  .50 

Carrots,  100  bchs . 

Cauliflower,  bu.  . 

_  2.00®  2.50 

.  1.00®  3.50 

.  1.50®  2.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 

2.00 

Cucumbers,  bu . . 

. 25®  1.00 

Eggplant,  bu.  _. . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks.  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  bu . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

.  1.50®  2.00 

. 50®  3.25 

_  1.00®  1.50 

.  1.00®  1.25 

.  2.00 

.  1.25®  1.75 

. 25®  1.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  behs . 

. 50@  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu.  .......  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  handle  bskt. 

. 25®  .60 

.25®  .85 

* .  . 

Nearby,  egg  ana  pium  m...., 

...  .50®  2.00 

Jersey,  6-till  carrier  . 

Maryland,  lug  . 

Pennsylvania,  bskt . 

Connecticut,  bskt.  . . 

Up-river,  6-till  earner  . ■ 

Basket  . 

State.  6-till  carrier  . . 

. 40®  .75 

. 25®  .40 

.  .  .  .30®  .50 

' . 50®  2.25 

. 25®  .60 

’  . . . .  .75®  1.25 

•4o 

Repacked,  crt . 

;; . . .  i.oo@  l.oo 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

FRUITS 

. $0.40®  $1.50 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

.  1.50®  2.2o 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

. 06®  .12 

. 17®  .41) 

.  .  .  .05(7/)  .10 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 

. 25®  .40 

.  1.25®  2.25 

South  Carolina,  crt . 

North  Carolina,  bu . 

.  1.50@  1.75 

.  1.75®  2.50 

.  1.50®  2.00 

iMrbVkt  .  1-50®  2.50 

Virchiia  bu  .  . 75®  2.00 

'  ’  bU-  •  •  •  . 75®  2:00 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  bu. 

Pennsylvania,  crt . 

. 8o®  1.25 

.  1.00®  2.00 

,  1...  . . >0® 

Jersey,  crt.  or  bskt . 

. 85®  2.00 

.  1.00@  2.40 

DRIED  BEANS— Jobbin 

g  Prices 

Pea  . 

.  4.75®  4.90 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

umcKens,  i<uiuy,  iu.  . .  ^ 

1,'.,;,.  . 3o®  .39 

rail  10  laOUU  .  1rr|1  1  w 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 

Old  toms  . 

Old  hens  . 

Argentine  . 

Squabs,  lb.  ungraded  . 

. 19®  .2( 

. 15®  .18 

. 35®  .52 

. 25®  .27 

. 20(h)  .30 

. 33 ®  .39 

. 25®  .30 

Dark,  doz . 

.  2.00 (a  2.50 

.  1.50®  2.00 

LIVE  RABBITS  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breed  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  1  %  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  gi\en 
on  broilers*  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 

large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0. 19  @$0.-4 

Broiler  chickens — 

Large  breeds,  best  . 

Small  breeds,  best  . 

Boosters  . 

Bucks  .  _  .  _ 

Geese  . 

Babbits,  lb . 10  @ 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00@$8. 

Bulls  .  4.00(0'  o.OO 

Cows  .  3.30(0!  4.23 

Calves,  best  . 10.00@11.50 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

Sheep  2.00(g)  3.50 

Lambs  .  7.00(g)  9.25 

Hogs  .  3.00(g)  7.7.i 


12® 

.27 

.21 

.13 

12® 

.16 

10® 

.12 

10® 

.20 

00®  $8 

.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.12@$0.13 

Good  to  choice  . 10®  .11 

Steers,  100  lbs . 14.00@17.00 

Bulls  .  7.30(5)10.50 

Lu.vr  .  9.00@11.50 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  . $24.00(5)25.00 

No.  2  . 21.00(5)22.00 

No.  3  . 15.00@17.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00@24.00 


Straw,  rye  . : . 19.00@20.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  11.00 

GRAIN 

AVheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.63% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 59% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 31% 

Rye  . 46% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Current  prices  in  public  markets: 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.33@$0.35 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .18 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  %  pt .  .18 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 42@  .43 

Gathered  . 30@  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 40(g)  .55 

Chickens  . 35@  .53 

Ducklings  . 38(5)  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 40@  .60 

Potatoes,  pk . 20@  .25 

Lettuce,  head  . 05®  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03@  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 15(5)  .20 

Peas,  lb . 20(g)  .30 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  bells.,  20 
to  30c:  beets,  bskt.,  40c;  broccoli,  8-qt.  bskt., 
50  to  75c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  60  to  75c;  can¬ 
taloupes.  doz..  $1.50  to  $4;  carrots,  doz.  behs., 
25  to  35c;  carrots,  bskt..  40c;  carrots,  bu.,  $1: 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $2;  celery,  crt., 
$2.50  to  $3;  celery,  doz.  belis.,  60  to  73c;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.,  40  to  50c*  cucumbers,  h.h.,  doz., 
75c;  green  beans,  12-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  Gold¬ 
en  Bantam  corn,  doz.,  10  to  15c;  Evergreen 
corn,  doz.,  12  to  15c;  green  onions,  doz.  bchs., 
25c;  green  peas,  bu.,  $1.73  to  $2;  horseradish, 
lb.,  8  to  10c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs..  50c;  lettuce, 
Boston,  head,  crt.,  $2  to  $2.25;  lettuce,  curly, 
crt..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  curly,  doz.  heads, 
50  to  60c;  Lima  beans,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  onions, 
yellow,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  parsley,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  25c;  peppers,  green,  12-qt.  bskt..  40  to  60c; 
pickles,  dill,  crt.,  40  to  50c;  pickles,  small. 
100,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu.,  60  to  70c;  rad¬ 
ishes,  100  bchs.,  50  to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.. 
10c:  romaine,  doz.  bchs.,  50c;  spinach,  bu..  50 
to  75c;  Summer  squash,  doz..  23  to  30c;  toma¬ 
toes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  17  to  20c;  tomatoes,  h.ln, 

bskt.,  30c;  turnips,  bskt.,  75c;  watercress,  doz. 
bchs.,  40  to  50c;  wax  beans,  12-qt.  bskt.,  40 

to  50c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  Duchess,  bskt.,  40  to  50c; 
Maiden  Blush,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  Yellow  Trans- 
parents.  bskt..  40c;  blackberries,  crt..  $3  to  $6; 
crabapples,  bskt.,  50c;  elderberries,  12-qt.  bskt., 
30c;  gooseberries,  12-lb.  bskt.,  50c;  peaches, 
Rochester,  8-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  60c;  peaches.  Par- 
man,  bskt..  35  to  40c;  pears,  Clapp’s  Fancy, 

bskt.,  50  to  60c;  pears,  Sheldon,  bskt.,  50  to 

60c;  plums,  yellow,  8-qt.  bskt.,  50c;  plums, 
Japan,  8-qt.  bskt..  75c  to  $1. 

Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  20  to  23c;  fowls,  light,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  roosters,  lb.,  20c. 

Butter  and  Eggs.- — Eggs,  grade  A.  in  crates, 
2S  to  30c;  eggs,  small  lots,  doz.,  32  to  35c; 
butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  25c;  butter,  unsalted, 
lb.,  26c. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt.,  6 
to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt..  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good,  $70  to  $85;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common,  $45  to  $60;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $9;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
choice,  $14  to  $16;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good, 
$10  to  $13;  sheep.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  lambs,  $6  to 
$9;  fowls,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  broilers,  lb.,  24  to 
25c;  chickens,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
mixed,  doz..  30  to  32c. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt..  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt..  10  to  12c;  butter,  farmer’s  de¬ 
livery,  lb.,  33  to  40c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  32  to  34c;  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tub,  lb.,  30  to  31c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb., 
24  to  29c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  IS  to  20c; 
cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  farmer’s  delivery,  doz..  43c:  eggs,  fresh, 
store’s  sales,  doz.,  33  to  40c;  fowls,  heavy, 
dressed,  lb..  30  to  32c;  chickens,  roasters,  lb., 
45  to  48c:  broilers,  average  2%  lbs.,  lb.,  40  to 
42c;  sweet  corn.  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  12  to 
15c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  cucumbers,  each, 
3c;  apples,  pk.,  50c;  potatoes,  pk.,  25c. 

E.  A.  C. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 
Market 


CATTLE 

Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good  . $7.85@$8.60 

Medium  .  0.15@  7.85 

Common  .  4.50®  6.15 

Steers.  1,100  to  1,300,  good  .  7.30@  8.60 

Medium  .  0.00@  7.50 

Heifers,  medium  .  5.25@  6.65 

Common  .  3.50@  5.25 

Cows,  good  .  4.00®  4.75 

Common  and  medium  .  2.75@  4.00 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  .  1.50®  2.75 

Bulls,  ylg.  exc.,  good,  beef .  4.00@  4.50 

Cutter  and  medium  .  2.75®  4.00 

Vealers,  milk  fed,  gd.  and  choice..  7.75@10.00 

Medium  .  6.00®  7.75 

Cull  and  common  . 3.50®  6.00 

Calves,  250  to  350,  gd.  and  ch .  5.0O@  8.00 

Common  and  medium  .  3.00®  5.00 

HOGS 


I.t.  Its.,  140  to  160,  gd.  and  ch . $7.00@$7.50 

Lt.  wts.,  160  to  180,  gd.  and  ch....  7.40@  7.65 
ISO  to  200,  gd.  and  ch .  7.50@  7.65 


Med.  wts.,  200  to  220,  gd.  and  ch...  7.35@  7.65 

220  to  250,  gd.  and  ch .  0.80@  7.45 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  gd.  and  ch..  0.25@  6.90 

290  to  350.  gd.  and  ch .  5.65®  6.35 

I’kg.  sows.  275  to  500.  med.  and  gd.  3.75®  5.00 


SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  gd.  and  ch .  6.50®  7.00 

SHEEP 

Lambs.  90  down,  gd.  and  ch . $6.00@$8.00 

Medium  .  4.50@  6.00 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  4.50@  8.00 

All  wts.,  common  . 3.00@  4.50 

Ylg.  wetli.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch.  2.00@  4.50 
Wethers.  90  to  120.  med.  and  gd....  1.75@  3.25 

Ewes,  90  to  120.  med.  and  ch .  1.50@  3.00 

120  to  150,  med.  and  ch .  1.85@  2.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com . 75@  1.50 


Buffalo  Markets 


Prices  on  green  corn  are  the  lowest  in  years. 
Cucumbers  and  tomatoes  are  weak. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints.  33  to  34c;  tubs,  29  to  32c; 
firsts,  28  to  29c;  undergrades,  27  to  29c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  daisies.  19c:  longhorn,  19 
to  20c:  brick,  18c;  brick  Swiss.  20c:  limburger, 
25c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  31  to  32c; 
grade  A,  27  to  29c;  grade  B.  22  to  23c;  grade 
C.  19  to  20c:  nearby  at  market,  23  to  26c;  west¬ 
ern,  20  to  24c. 

Poultry, — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  20 


to  28c;  chickens,  30  to  37c;  broilers,  31  to  37c; 
old  roosters,  13  to  17c;  ducks,  19  to  20c;  tur¬ 
keys,  43  to  45c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
16  to  21e;  broilers,  18  to  2oc;  old  roosters,  14 
to  15c;  ducks,  17c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Trans¬ 
parent,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  Sweet  Bough,  75c  to 
$1.25;  Red  Ast  radian,  90c  to  $1.50;  Golden 
Sweet,  $1;  unclassified,  90c  to  $1;  crabapples, 
$1.  Potatoes,  easy;  Ya..  bbl..  $1.85  to  $2.15; 
home-grown,  bu.,  55  to  63c;  sweets,  N.  C.,  bu., 
$1.00  to  $1.65. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $4.75;  marrow,  $5.25;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $0.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
75  to  85c;  Cal.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to 
$1.25;  Spanish.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.75;  green,  doz. 
brhs..  20  to  23c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.- — Uantaloupes,  bu.,  $2.50 
to  $3.50;  dewberries.  N.  J.,  crate,  $3.50  to  $4; 
elderberries.  Ini..  75c  to  $1;  grapes,  Cal.,  lug, 
75c  to  $2.25:  lioneydews.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$1.90;  huckleberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $4  to  $4.25; 
peaches,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  pears,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$2.73;  plums,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  watermelons, 
25  to  40c. 

Vegetables.- — Beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1.25;  Limas,  qt.,  40c;  beets,  doz.  bchs.,  10 
to  15c;  bu.,  35  to  40c;  cabbage,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
carrots,  bu.,  65  to  75c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $2;  celery,  doz.,  30  to  60c;  corn,  doz.,  3  to 
8c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  eggplant,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.23;  lettuce.  2-doz.  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50; 
mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  30  to  50c;  peas,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2; 
pumpkins,  bu.,  75  to  85c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
15c:  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  75c;  squash,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25:  tomatoes,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  turnips,  bu., 
40c  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$14  to  $14.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $8  to  $8.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
813:  standard  middlings,  $12.50:  red-dog,  $19; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $22.75; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent.  $28:  hominy,  $18.80; 
gluten.  $22.50;  oatfeed,  $8.30;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $3.50;  Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $13.50;  clover, 
$13.75  to  $14.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Deparment  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Market  has  been  mod¬ 
erately  active  during  the  past  week.  Native 
produce  is  supplying  the  bulk  of  demand  with 
vegetable  offerings  from  out  of  State  compara¬ 
tively  light.  Apples,  beans,  cabbage,  cucum¬ 
bers,  corn,  lettuce,  onions  and  potatoes  have 
sold  moderately  well.  Eggs  and  poultry  have 
been  quite  firm. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  various  varieties'  ordinary  35  to 
75c.  Duchess  large  fancy  $1  to  $1.50.  Graven- 
steins  best  $1  to  $1.50,  few  fancy  $1.75. 
Wealthv  large  fancy  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 
Ya.  Wealthy  U.  S.  Com.  2%-in.  $1.25  to  $1.35 
bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  wax  $1.50  to  $2.10,  few  $2.25; 
green  $1.50  to  $2.25;  shell  $1.25  to  $1.75;  Lima 
$1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  Limas  $1.50 
to  $2  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Native  18  bunches  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white  75c  to  $1.10,  few  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.  Danish  best  75  to  85c;  poorer  lower  90 
lbs. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bunches  best  50  to  75c;  cut  off  75c  to 
$1  std.  bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bunches  $1.50  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
Y.  2-3  crates  rough  $2  to  $2.50. 

Corn. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  ord.  50  to  75c;  fancy  85c  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  hothouse  50  to  60  cukes  best  mostly  $3, 
poorer  low  as  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Native  outdoor 
mostly  50c  to  $1.50,  few  .fancy  $2  to  $2.50  std. 
bu.  box. 

Esearole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  ord.  33  to  75c.  best  85c 
to  $1  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $6 
to  $7  crt.  N.  Y.  24  heads  $2  to  $3  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  75c  to  $1.15  50  lbs.  Calif.  50-lb.  sacks 
$1.50  to  $1.75. 

l’otatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  75  to  90c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
$1.25  to  $1.40.  N.  J.  100  lbs.  $1.40;  few  $1.50 
bag. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  12  to  14  heads  50  to  75c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  35  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Sum¬ 
mer  14  to  20c,  squash  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
Turban  $2  to  $2.25  bbl.  — 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native  hothouse  3  to  8c,  outdoor  25 
to  75c  %  box.  Trellised  20  to  25  lbs.,  75c  to 
$1.50  bskt. 

llay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  quiet.  No. 
1  Timothy  $23.75,  Eastern  fine  to  medium  $18.75 
to  $21.25,  clover  mixed,  red,  $22  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  29%c. 
Firsts  26  to  28%c.  Seconds  23  to  25c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  40c.  White  extras  32  to  38c. 
Fresh  eastern  30  to  32c  dozen. 

l’oultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
firm.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  20  to  28c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
21  to  23c.  Broilers  27  to  31c.  Native  25  to 
30c.  Roosters  18c  lb.  Live  poultry  weaker. 
Fowl  22  to  24c.  Roosters  14c  lb.  Leghorns  20c. 
Broilers  large  25  to  27c;  small  22  to  23c. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  23 
to  25c.  Fresh  16%  to  18c.  Western  held  22  to 
24c.  Fresh  16  to  17%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $5  to 
$5.50.  Calif,  small  white  $5  to  $5.50.  Yellow 
Eyes  $7  to  $7.50.  Red  kidney  $8.50  to  $9.  Lima 
$7.50  to  $8  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  slightly  firmer.  Demand  light. 

Grease  Basis.  - —  Ohio  fine,  combing,  25  to 

26 %c;  clothing,  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing, 

24  to  25c;  clothing  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  23c;  clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 

ing,  21  to  22c;  clothing,  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing,  62  to  65c; 
clothing,  50  to  53c;  %  blood,  combing,  53  to 
55c;  clothing,  42  to  46c;  %  blood,  combing,  43 
to  45c;  clothing,  38  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing, 
38  to  40c;  clothing,  36  to  37c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  62  to  65c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood, 
combing,  56  to  60c;  clothing,  47  to  51c;  % 

blood,  combing,  50  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48c; 
%  blood,  combing,  45  to  47c;  clothing,  37  to 
41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  about  steady, 
demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $7.50  to  $8. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  barely  nor¬ 
mal,  butcher  cows  50c  to  $1  lower,  bulls  barely 
steady  to  50c  lower,  vealers  steady  to  50c  high¬ 
er,  few  prime  vealers  up  to  $10.50,  demand  fair 
on  bulls  and  vealers,  slow  for  cows. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $5;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $7  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep;- — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  bare¬ 
ly  steady  with  a  week  ago,  demand  slow. 
Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130;  good.  $80  to  $110; 
medium.  $50  to  $80;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Fowl  Shippers 

NOW  is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

4cS  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  handling  live 
poultry  assures  you  best  results.  STOCK 
WATERED  AND  FED  Thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Daily  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

Michael  Garlick  &  Son 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ref.:  bun’s.  Bradstrset’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


&SE1VE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W  asliliigton  Market,  New  York  City 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Accurate  Weights  including  gains  by  improved  feeding 
method — Top  Prices — Prompt  returns  that  will  pleasant¬ 
ly  surprise  you— Advice  when  to  ship  for  best  results, 
backed  by  long  experience  in  selling  and  raising 
poultry.  Write  today  for  market  information  folder. 
Tags,  crates,  etc.  on  request. 

SERVICE  COMMISSION  CO.,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

P.  S. — BROILERS  and  FOWLS  especially  wanted  now. 

Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . to  . . . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Shippers!  We  specialize  in  .  .  , 

Live  Poultry,  Calves  and  Eggs 

Prompt  returns,  best  prices  and  a  square  deal  to 
every  shipper.  Over  48  years  in  business.  Send 
for  shipping  tags  today  land  give  us  a  trail. 

STEERS  &  MENKE 

Weit  Washington  Market  New  York 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


SHIP  TO 

SILVER  CO. 

Bonded  Commission  merchants 

Live  Poultry  and  Eggs 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 
West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


WE  NEED 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROW  N  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-QODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


OUR  MARKET  “.V.’S’’  IS  FIRM 

Write  us  lor  quotations 

ZAUB1TZER  S  MILLER. Commission  Merchants,  BUFFALO, |N.Y. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

40  Years  Commission  Merchant— Write 
H.  S.  HOTALIXG  601  West  33rd  Street  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


938 
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What  The  Trees  Saw  and 
Said 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  IV. 
SCHOOLDAYS 

“Yes  siree  Bob,  they  have  moved  the 
schoolhouse,  and  they  have  put  in  some 
great  big  new  windows  so  it  is  just  as 
light  as  can  be  and  we  have  plenty  of 
room  now  for  a  playground  with  a  nice 
fence  around  it.  The  gate  has  a  lock  on 
it  so  no  one  can  drive  into  the  yard  and 
break  into  the  schoolhouse  and  steal  our 
talking  machine  or  anything.''  Jimmie 
stopped,  out  of  breath  and  his  sister  Lucy 
took  up  the  story.  “Oh,  Bob!  Just  wait 
'til  you  see  the  new  swing  and  slides  we 
have.  They  are  more  fun  !  We  go  there 
to  play  even  when  school  is  not  keeping.” 

“Got  the  same  old  desks?”  asked  Bob. 

“I  should  say  not,  ”  replied  Jimmie. 
“We  have  new  single,  adjustable  desks 
that  we  can  move  around  wherever  the 
teacher  wants  them.  We  have  a  line  new 
■set  of  maps  and  some  new  books  and  we 
have  the  nicest  teacher.  She  is  just  as 
interested  in  every  one  of  us.  Isn't  she 
Lucy?” 

“I  guess  she  is,”  said  Lucy.  “What 
do  you  suppose  we  are  going  to  do  to¬ 
morrow?  You  would  never  guess,  so  I 
will  tell  you.  We  are  making  a  flower 
bed  and  we  are  going  to  sow  some  seeds 
and  plant  some  bulbs,  Gladiolus  bulbs 
that  mother  gave  me.  Then  we  have 
some  Spiraea  and  lilacs  to  set  out  too. 
Then  on  Arbor  Day  the  men  will  get  some 
trees  and  set  them  out  so  that  we  will 
have  some  shade  on  the  school  ground. 
You  see  we  couldn't  move  the  trees  when 
we  did  the  schoolhouse.  they  were  too 
big.  Everybody  in  the  district  is  invited 
to  come  for  dinner  Arbor  Day.  We  will 
eat  at  the  schoolhouse  and  teacher  is 
going  to  make  coffee  for  the  grown  folks. 
Yesterday  we  went  to  the  woods  for  our 


nature  study  class  and  we  saw  so  many 
things  on  the  way.  Teacher  knows  all 
the  birds  and  the  names  of  all  the  trees 
and  mosses.  We  stopped  and  watched 
some  birds  making  a  nest. 

“Sounds  as  though  you  were  having  a 
good  time  down  there,”  said  Bob.  “How 
about  the  studying !  When  does  that 
come?” 

“Oh.  we  study,  all  right,  answered 
Jimmie.  “If  we  get  our  lessons  quickly 
the  teacher  often  has  a  surprise  for  us. 
so  we  work  hard,  you  just  bet.  One 
week  we  had  worked  extra  hard  she  told 
us  she  would  bring  her  freezer  and  make 
ice  cream  for  our  dinner  next  day.  We 
all  wanted  to  help  so  we  each  brought 
some  cream,  eggs  or  vanilla  or  sugar.  I 
tell  you  it  tasted  good  with  our  dinner.” 

“Well,  well,  I  think  I  will  have  to  start 
back  to  school  here  again”  said  Bob, 
laughing.  “You  have  such  good  times  and 
the  school  is  so  much  nicer  than  when  I 
went  there.” 

“But  you  can’t  go  after  being  away  at 
college,  Bob.  We  don't  have  any  big 
boys  like  you  in  school,”  said  Lucy. 

“I  know.  He  wants  to  see  the  teacher.” 
said  Jimmie.  “She  is  coming  home  with 
us  to  supper  some  night  soon,  she  said. 
Maybe  it  will  be  before  you  go  back.” 

“Gome  on,  Jimmie,  we  don’t  want  to 
be  late  for  school.  You  know.  Bob.  we 
have  not  missed  a  day  this  year  or  been 
late  but  once,  and  that  day  we  couldn’t 
get  through  the  road  until  the  snow-plow 
went  along.”  said  Lucy  ! 

“How  did  the  teacher  get  there?” 
asked  Bob. 

“She  was  even  later  than  we  were,” 
said  Jimmie,  “but  we  started  school  our¬ 
selves  and  w^  were  all  hard  at  work 
when  she  came.  Teacher  was  so  pleased 
that  she  brought  some  sugar  and  made 
fudge  next  day.” 

“What  does  she  do  all  this  cooking 
on?  The  top  of  the  stove?”  asked  Bob. 

“Why,  we  have  a  nice  two-burner  oil 
stove  and  a  regular  little  kitchenette  off 
one  corner  of  the  schoolroom,”  said  Lucy. 
“You  see  most  schools  serve  something 
hot  for  the  children’s  lunch  now.  It  is 
nice  on  a  cold  day  to  have  a  warm  bowl 
of  soup,  or  a  cup  of  hot  cocoa  is  good 
anytime.” 

"I  want  to  know  that  teacher.”  said 
Bob  to  himself  as  the  children  trudged 
away  to  school. 

Bob  was  having  a  short  holiday  from 


college  and  had  walked  part  way  to  school 
with  his  younger  brother  and  sister,  stop¬ 
ping  to  rest  and  visit  under  the  two  trees. 

Wilien  Bob  had  gone  home  Mrs.  Tree 
said  :  “That  is  a  fine-looking  young  man. 
lie  is  going  to  make  his  mark  in  the 
world.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?”  asked 
Mr.  Tree. 

“I  feel  it  will  be  so,”  said  his  partner 
“Ilis  parents  are  line  people  and  they 
have  given  him  a  good  start.  I  have 
watched  him  ever  since  he  was  big  enough 
to  walk  out  of  doors,  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  mean  thing  about  him.  I  have  a 
notion  that  a  child  gets  the  best  part  of 
his  education  before  he  starts  to  school. 
Of  course,  when  children  no  further  than 
these  children  do  to  go  to  school  it  is 
hardly  like  being  away  from  home.  The 
teacher  they  have  seems  to  be  making 
the  most  of  her  opportunity  and  makes 
the  school  like  a  second  home.  I  think 
every  time  I  see  those  little  folks  trudg¬ 
ing  along  with  their  rosy  cheeks  and  their 
sturdy  little  feet  what  a  blessing  the 
little  country  school  is.  The  children  are 
near  home,  can  walk  home  in  the  fresh  air 
when  their  work  is  done.  I  hear  tell  that 
there  are  some  who  would  close  these 
schools  and  build  big  central  schools  to 
which  the  children  would  ride  in  buses, 
but  I  hope  they  will  not  do  that.  I  feel 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake.  In  a  big 
school  they  could  not  possibly  have  the 
individual  attention  that  they  have  right 
here  in  their  own  little  school.”  The 
old  tree  sighed  and  shook  her  head  wise¬ 
ly.  She  had  observed  many  things  in 
the  years  she  had  stood  on  the  hilltop 
and  her  judgment  was  good. 

Mr.  Tree  nodded  his  shaggy  head  in 
agreement  and  began  after  the  fashion  of 
older  humans  to  talk  of  the  past.  “It 
does  not  seem  long  since  that  little  school 
down  there  was  built,  but  of  course  it 
is  a  good  many  years.  They  used  to  have 
private  schools  before  that,  held  them 
at  some  one’s  house,  or  at  the  meeting¬ 


house.  Each  pupil  paid  so  much  arid  the 
teacher  was  often  the  minister,  who  was 
glad  to  take  a  few  scholars  to  help  out 
with  his  living.  Preachers’  salaries  were 
not  very  big  in  those  days.  Then  school 
districts  were  laid  out  and  schoolhouses 
built  and  teachers  hired  for  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  a  chance  to  go  to  school. 
The  expense  was  divided  among  the  tax 
payers  of  the  district.  Money  was  not 
so  very  plenty  so  the  teacher  got  a  sum 
of  money  and  his,  or  her,  board.  Probably 
he  didn't  get  over  $20  a  month  and  now 
they  have  a  law  which  says  a  teacher 
shall  not  receive  less  than  $20  a  week. 
The  teacher  boarded  around  the  district, 
staying  so  long  in  a  place  according  to 
the  amount  of  tax  paid.  This  was  not 
altogether  pleasant  for  the  teacher,  but 
he  got  acquainted  with  the  people.  At 
some  places  he  was  welcomed  and  treated 
well,  sometimes  too  well  for  his  stomach's 
sake,  but  at  other  homes  his  coming  was 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil.  There  were 
often  from  GO  to  75  pupils  in  schools, 
their  ages  ranging  from  5  to  25.  The 
older  boys  and  girls  went  only  during 
the  Winter  terms,  so  it  took  them  longer 
to  finish.  It  kept  a  teacher  busy  teach¬ 
ing  the  three  IPs  and  keeping  order 
among  the  big  boys.  There  was  only 
once  in  a  while  one  who  wanted  to  be  a 
minister  or  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  and 
the  teacher  was  always  willing  to  give 
him  help  outside.  Now  it  seems  as  though 
most  of  the  young  folks  go  to  college. 
The  seats  were  rough  plank  benches  and 
homemade  _  desks  in  the  first  place.  I 
really  don’t  know  what  those  teachers 
and  scholars  would  think  if  they  could 
visit  the  school  now.  I  don’t  believe 
these  children  learn  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  did,  though.” 

“Times  change,  my  dear,”  said  Mi's.  Tree 
“and  we  must  not  sigh  for  the  past. 
There  are  some  things  that  do  not  change, 
I  am  glad  to  observe.  People  go  on  liv¬ 
ing  and  loving  their  families,  doing  good 
to  their  neighbors,  and  helping  each  other 
the  same  as  they  always  did.  Right  is 
still  right  and  wrong  is  wrong  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be.  I  know  by  what  I  hear 
that  the  world  is  much  the  same  at  heart 
as  it  ever  was.  A  man  who  stopped  here 
today  quoted  two  lines  of  a  poem  that  I 
liked  and  which  I  believe  to  be  true: 

“  ‘God’s  in  his  heaven 
All’s  right  with  the  world.’  ” 

(To  be  continued) 
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COP-R-LOY 
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Wheelin 

FENCE 

means  years  of  added  service 

Investigation  will  prove  to  you  that  Wheeling  Fence  is 
a  profit-building  investment.  Made  of  COP-R-LOY,  it 
resists  rust  to  the  utmost  and  has  a  proved  longer  life 
under  every  condition  of  wire  fence  service.  In  addition 
—it  is  protected  by  a  pure  zinc  coating  that  has  made 
Wheeling  galvanizing  world-famous. 

Wheeling  Fence  is  easy  to  erect  and  will  stretch  up 
right.  That  is  settled  at  the  factory  by  stretching  it  up 
for  critical  inspection  before  it  is  shipped.  It  is  pre¬ 
tested.  Also  you  are  sure  of  full  weight  and  full  gauge 
wires.  The  Wheeling  Hinge  Joint  gives  extra  strength 
and  flexibility — and  all  of  these  features  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  fence. 

Get  complete  details — see  your  nearest  Wheeling  Fence 
Dealer  today. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 

Branches:  New  York  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Chicago  Kansas  City 
St.  Louis  Richmond  Chattanooga  Minneapolis  Des  Moines 
Detroit  Columbus,  Ohio 


Channeldrain 

Roofing  For  lifetime  roofing 

J  O  service,  apply  Im- 


© 

Wheeling 

w  CORRUGATING  COMPANY  ® 


proved  Channeldrain  made  of  COP-R-LOY,^^^!^^  Pat.  oil.' 
and  thoroughly  protected  with  a  durable  coating  of  pure  zinc.  Fire- 
|  proof  lightning-proof — offers  maximum  protection  against  leaks. 
Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  roofing — worth  a  whole  lot  more 
to  you  because  Channeldrain  pays  for  itself  through  extra  years  of 
trouble-free  service. 


j^Wene  CHICKS'* 


THERE’S  GOOD  MONEY  IN  WINTER  BROILERS 

\\  cue  Cross-Bred  Wyan-Bocks  mature -10  to  20  days  quicker.  Hatches  every  Thursday.  Also  straight  Bocks 
Wyandottes  and  Beds.  S-10-week-old  Leghorn  Pullets  now  ready.  Write  for  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Cuts  Shipping  Costs 
Prevents  Breakage 

Save  money  next  time  you  ship  eggs.  Ship 
them  in  “EGGl’AK” — The  case  that’s  2 
or  3  pounds  lighter  than  any  other  carrier. 
Not  only  lighter  hut  stronger.  You  can 
stand  on  it — kick  it — and  you  won’t  find  a 
broken  egg,  not  even  a  cracked  shell. 

Strong  as  a  trunk,  that’s  because  ,-EGG- 
PAK”  is  made  of  indestructible  fibre,  riv¬ 
eted  and  reinforced.  Guaranteed  not  to  dent. 
Patented  fillers  protects  each  egg  in  a 
separate  cushioned  compartment.  Order 
“EGGl’AK”  today. 

PBICES:  2-doz.  size,  $1.80;  4-doz.  size, 
$2.35;  6-doz.  size.  $2.60;  (made  up  to  15- 
doz.  size).  Dealers  write  for  terms. 

Send  no  money — pay  postman  on  arrival. 
If  not  satisfied,  return  within  30  days  and 
money  will  be  refunded. 

STANDARD 
TRUNK  MFG. 
COMPANY 
Dept.  6 

20  W.  21st  St. 
New  York  City 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Bocks  . $8.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  . 9.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 — 100 

100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9.  per  100.  —  Heavy  Mixed  $8.  per  100 

Promnfservice,  postage  paid.  100*  live  delivery  guar. 
C1IA8.  F.  EWING  Bt.  3  McCU’liE,  TA. 

Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hafchery.  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

PUL  LE  T  S-TrexlerS.C.W.  Leghorns 

12  weeks  old.  ready  to  lay,  and  faying,  large  type 
tree  range  stock,  hatched  from  21  to  26-oz.  eggs. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Dept.  R  Allentown,  Pa. 

mirKS  f  A  I)  100  Hocks  or  Beds,  $9:  Leghorns 
V>»V.lr.  $6.50;  Heavy  mixed,  $7.50;  Light, 
$6.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system, raising  9o*to 
maturity,  fl  ee.  C.  M.  LAUVEK,  liox  7S,  Meillstervllle,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS— 10  weeks  and 
•un.  Seasonable  prices.  Range  laised 
Circular.  Bungalow  Poultry  Firm,  C.  H.  Chandler 
Monmouth  Jet..  N.  J.  Phone  Ploinsboro,  628 

Rahv  Fhi plcc  Barred  Bocks  and  R.  I. 

UHIvIiS  Beds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orde's  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEY  HATCHERY  Sc  l’OLLTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 

rmrve  °-O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $8;  Leghorns  or 
LnlLlVA  Heavy  Mixed,  $6.50;  Light  Mixed.  $6.  Free 
„  range.  Sale  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 
W.  A.  LAUVEK,  Box  R,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

White  Muscovy  Ducks  Slack  Espa£ 

ISH  CHICKENS.  Breeders’  Supply  Co.,  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 

UALF  GROWN  WILD  MALLARD  DUCKS  AND  RING-NECKED 
n  PHEASANTS,  SI.50  each.  S.  B.  Kellogg,  Greene.  N.  Y 

BRFFDINfi  RFFSF  All  varieties.  Wlllet  Randall  Arh 

unccumu  UCCOC  Farm.,  North  Crook,  Now  York 


Pullets 


300-PIGEONS-300 

WHITE  KINGS  AND  CROSSES 

1  wo  years  old,  mated  and  working,  $1.25  a  pair. 
JOS.  D.  WILSON  Scotch  Road  Trenton,  N.  J. 

plGEONS— Finest  Strain  of  mated  Whilo  Kings,  Car- 
*  neaux,  and  Homers.  Guaranteed  excellent  workers. 
Wnle  lor  special  prices.  Bennett's  Pigeon  Form.  Mardelo  Springi.  Md. 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. .  .$2.50  $4.75  $9.00  $43.50  $85 
W.  Bocks.  Beds.  W.  Wyau  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Proiil  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

CunIi  or  C.  O.  I). 

Barred  and  White  Bocks . $M.OO  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  per  100 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa; 


Free  range  grown.  From  seleeted  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  for 
Winter  Broilers. 
Leghornshatched  on 
order.  Low  prices.  Safe  delivery. 

LAY  WELL  FAKM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  REAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  -  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Baby  Chicks 
Catalog  free.  Sherman  Bowden  8  Son.  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


Edmonds*  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  end  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  1 08  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 


Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Report  for  10th  month,  July, 
1981. 

A  pen  of  White  Leghorns  owned  by 
Oak  Hill  Farm  earned  264  points  from 
245  eggs  thus  winning  high  pen  for  the 
month  of  July  in  the  New  York  State 
Fgg-Laying  Contest.  This  is  seven  points 
greater  than  the  number  earned  by  the 
winner  in  July  of  last  year.  Lukert  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm  is  only  one  point  behind  the 
leader  for  the  month  while  the  W.  S. 
Hannah  and  Son  pen  follows  in  third 
place  with  251  points. 

Ace  Farm  birds  produced  the  largest 
eggs  for  the  month.  The  entire  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  pen  during  the  month  aver¬ 
aged  25.94  ounces  per  dozen.  This  pen 
is  found  at  the  top  of  the  table  called 
“High  pens  in  average  weight  of  eggs.” 
Another  pen  from  Ace  Farm  with  an 
average  of  25.69  ounces  per  dozen  can 
he  found  in  the  table.  Claraben  Court 
Farm  produced  eggs,  averaging  25.91 
ounces  followed  by  a  pen  from  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Hatchery  with  an  average  of  25. 9S 
ounces. 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons  continue  in  the 
lead  for  production  to  date,  with  Lukert 
Leghorn  Farm  and  Pratt  Experiment 
Farm  in  second  and  third  positions  re¬ 
spectively  as  they  were  last  month.  Dur¬ 
ing  July  a  pen  from  Oak  Hill  Farm 
climbed  from  eighth  place  to  fourth  place. 
Sunshine  Farm  is  putting  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds  near  the  top,  as  a  pen  from 
Ibis  farm  has  been  in  seventh  place  for 
two  months. 

A  bird  owned  by  a  Wene  Chick  Farm 
made  a  perfect  score  for  the  month  and 
earned  33  points  which  was  the  highest 
number  for  July.  Another  Leghorn  en¬ 
tered  by  Brown  &  Mann,  which  was  sec¬ 
ond  high  bird  for  the  month  with  32 
yioints,  also  moved  into  first  place  for 
high  individual  to  date.  Her  record  is 
now  26S  points  and  261  eggs  with  two 
more  months  td  go. 

Many  hot  days  which  were  very  un¬ 
comfortable  have  been  recorded  at  the 
contest  plant  since  the  last  monthly  re¬ 
port.  but  the  birds  have  appreciated  their 
unusually  cool  quarters  which  have  been 
from  three  to  six  degrees  below  outside 
temperatures. 

Old  contestants,  who  have  not  already 
done  so,  are  urged  to  send  in  their  ap¬ 
plications  for  next  year. — C.  D.  Ander¬ 
son,  Manager  Egg-laying  Contest. 

Egg  Production,  July,  1931  (30  days). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Leghorns  . 

70b 

14.2 

.91 

2.50 

1.36 

1.87 

Wyandottes  .  . 

.  10 

6.8 

1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.87 

R.  I.  Reds  .  .  .  , 

.119 

15.5 

1.51 

3.44 

1.36 

1.87 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  60 

11.4 

.60 

2.50 

1.36 

1.87 

Buff  Rocks  .  . 

.  10 

14.2 

.90 

3.40 

1.36 

1.87 

White  Rocks  .. 

.  20 

8.S 

.80 

3.35 

1.36 

1.87 

Av.  910  pullets 

14.03 

1.46 

3.93 

1 — Verity:  2 — Number  of  pullets:  3 — Average 
eggs  per  pullet:  4 — Pounds  dry  mash  per  pul¬ 
let:  5 — Pounds  grain  per  pullet:  6 — Moist  mash 
and  oats:  7 — Milk,  oats  and  cornmeal. 

Return  Above  Cost  of  Feed  per  Pullet. 


Value  of  Return 

eggs  per  Cost  above  cost 

Variety  pullet  of  feed  of  feed 

Leghorns  . $0,300  $0,118  $0.2ol 

Wvandottes . 170  .110  .000 

R.  X.  Reds . 387  .142  .245 

Barred  Rocks  ..  .285  .113  .172 

Buff  Rocks . 355  .131  .224 

White  Rocks  . .  .220  .128  .092 

Wholesale  Prices  for  July. 

July  7  Jul.  14  Jill.  21  Jul.  28  Av. 
White  ..  .$0.31  $0.32%  $0.32%  $0.33  $0.32 

Brown  . 29  .30  .30  .30  .30 

Medium  ...  .24  .25  .25  .26  .25 

High  Pens  for  July  (31  days). 

Points  Eggs 

W.  L  — Oak  Hill  PI  try  Farm .  264  245 

W.  L. — I.ukert  Leghorn  Farm .  263  247 

W.  L. — W.  f?.  Hannah  &  Sons .  251  240 

AV  I- — Pratt  Experiment  Farm .  249  247 

AV.  L.— Oak  Hill  Pltry.  Farm .  24S  229 

AV.  L.— M.  P.  Phillips  .  235  222 

L.  I.  Reds— West  Neck  Farm .  231  212 

AV.  L. — Mnttituek  AV.  L.  Farm .  228  212 

AV.  L.—  Miller  Pltry.  Farm .  224  221 


I,.  I.  Reds — Oak  Hill  Pltry.  Farm...  216  200 


High  Pens  to  Date  to  July  31, 
(304  days). 

AV.  L.— W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons.. 

AV.  I,.— Lukert  Leghorn  Farm.. 

AV.  I,.— Pratt  Experiment  Farm 
W.  I.. — Oak  Hill  I’ltry.  Farm... 

AV.  L. — Joachim  Breeding  Farm 

AV.  L. — Pioneer  Hatchery  . 

R.  I.  Reds — Sunshine  Farm . 

AV.  L. — Farview  Pltry.  Farm  . . 

AV.  L. — Oak  Hill  Pltry.  Farm.. 

AV.  L. — Miller  I’ltry.  Farm  .... 

High  Pullets  for  July  (31  days). 


Points 

2.353 

2,296 

2,110 

2.060 

2.037 

2,026 

2.013 

2.012 

1.9.86 

1.967 


1931 

Eggs 
2.358 
2.239 
2.160 
1  920 
2.136 
1.948 
1.917 
1.991 
1,862 
2.028 


Points  Eggs 


AV.  L.— 69-1,  AVene  Chick  Farm .  33  31 

AV.  L.— 9-0.  Brown  &  Mann .  32  30 

AV.  L.— 70-6,  Milo  L.  Palmer .  31  29 

AV.  L.—  20-3,  Oak  Hill  Pltry.  Farm..  31  30 

AV.  I,. — 53-4,  Leighton  Orchards .  30  28 

W.  L. — 60-2.  Munja  G.  I’ltry  Farm...  30  30 

AV.  L.— 11-4.  Oodner  AV.  L.  Farm...  30  28 

W.  L. — 13  B,  Grandview  Pltry.  Farm  29  31 

W.  L.— 14-7,  R.  II.  Vaughan  &  Son..  29  28 

W.  L. — 20-7,  Oak  Hill  Pltry.  Farm..  29  27 


High  Pullets  to  Date  (to  July  31,  1931, 
304  days). 


rum  i  s 

W.  L. — 9-10.  Brown  &  Mann .  268  261 

R.  I.  Red — 8-16.  AVallieeton  Farm...  265  277 

W.  L. — 56-0.  Pratt  Experiment  Farm  264  271 

R.  I.  Red — 79-7.  Sunshine  Farm .  262  240 

W.  L.— 10-3,  Pioneer  Hatchery .  262  243 

W.  L. — 5-A,  Kirkup’s  Pltry  Farm...  260  245 

W.  L.— 44-3,  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Sons.  250  247 

W.  L.— 16-7,  Farview  Pltry.  Farm..  259  256 

AV.  L — 7-7,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm..  25S  241 

R.  I.  Red — 79-1,  Sunshine  Farm....  254  235 

High  Pens  in  Average  Weight  of  Eggs 
for  July,  1931. 

Av.  AVt.  Oz.  per  doz. 

W.  L. — Ace  Farm  . 25.94 

IV.  L. — Claraben  Court  Farm . 25.91 

W.  L. — Pioneer  Hatclierey  . 25.88 

R.  I.  Reds — -Moss  Farm  . 25.8.8 

R.  I.  Reds — West  Neck  Farm . 25.83 

R.  I.  Reds — Sunshine  Farm . 25.76 

W.  L. — Leo  A.  Grouten  . 25.76 

W.  L. — Oak  Hill  Pltry.  Farm . 25.69 

IV.  L. — Roy  A.  Keute  . 25.69 

W.  L. — Ace  Farm  . 25.69 


A  Broiler  Business 

I  am  considering  starting  in  the  broiler 
business  with  an  output  of  5.000  broilers 
per  Aveek.  Can  you  advise  me  what 
breed  of  chick  would  be  best  marketable? 
What,  food  would  you  suggest  as  to  feed¬ 
ing  for  quick  groAvth  Avithin  or  eight 
Aveeks  for  average  2-lb.  broilers?  IIoiv 
would  I  market  them  through  the  com¬ 
mission  market  to  be  sure  of  getting  my 
money.  j.  j.  h. 

Xeiv  York. 

The  heavier  breeds  of  chickens,  like  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  It.  I. 
Reds,  are  most  suitable  for  broiler  pro¬ 
duction,  though  the  White  Leghorns 
make  desirable  light  broilers.  The 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  has  probably  no 
superior  as  a  medium-Aveight  or  heavy 
broiler.  Broilers  are  fed  upon  the  same 
ration  given  other  chicks  of  the  same  age, 
though  they  may  be  finished  by  adding 
an  extra  amount  of  cornmeal  to  their 
food  for  10  days  to  tAvo  Aveeks.  Either  a 
home-mixed  ration  or  one  of  the  good 
commercial  feeds  may  be  used.  If  there 
are  no  good  facilities  for  home  mixing,  it 
may  he  advisable  to  use  a  standard  com¬ 
mercial  mash,  readily  procurable  of  deal¬ 
ers  in  feeds. 

Only  commission  houses  of  knoxvn 
standing  should  be  patronized.  They 
should  be  houses  bonded  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Department.  To  start  in  a 
broiler  business  Avith  an  output  of  5,000 
broilers  weekly  is  an  exceedingly  ambi¬ 
tious  program,  hardly  to  be  recommended 
to  one  not  acquainted  Avith  the  details  of 
the  work  through  experience.  My  advice 
is  to  make  the  start  upon  a  very  much 
smaller  scale  and  to  take  time  to  learn 
the  business  before  investing  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  if.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  method  of  making  money  quickly. 

M.  B.  D. 


Cookies  and  Drop  Cakes 

Molasses  Cookies. — One  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  molasses,  one  cup  shortening,  % 
cup  boiling  water  with  one  dessert  spoon 
soda  dissolved  in  it,  one  egg,  one  dessert 
spoon  ginger,  one  dessert  spoon  salt. 
Flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  thin 
and  sprinkle  with  sugar.  Bake  in  quick 
OATen. 

Molasses  Drop  Cakes. — Two  table¬ 
spoons  hot  Avater.  tAvo  tablespoons  melted 
butter,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  cup 
molasses,  one  egg,  y2  teaspoon  each  of 
salt,  ginger,  cinnamon  and  doves,  two 
cups  flour.  Drop  on  tins  and  bake  in 
rather  quick  oven. 

Sugar  Drop  Cakes. — 1R>  pints  flour, 
Iavo  heaping  teaspoons  baking  poAvder, 
one  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  sifted 
all  together.  Mix  in  y2  cup  lard.  Beat 
up  tAvo  eggs  very  light.  Add  one  cup  milk 
to  beaten  eggs,  then  add  dry  mixture  and 
any  desired  flavoring.  Drop  on  tins  and 
put  a  few  currants  on  each  one.  Bake 
in  very  quick  oven.  MRS.  c.  A.  M. 


English  “Everyday”  Cake 

Beat  together  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  one 
cup  of  granulated  sugar,  and  three  or 
four  tablespoons  of  shortening.  Add  to 
this  one  cup  of  chopped  raisins,  and  three 
tablespoons  of  orange  juice,  Avith  the 
grated  rind  of  one  orange.  Work  in  two 
cups  of  flour,  in  which  has  been  sifted 
three  level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 
Combine  all  this  with  enough  SAveet  milk 
to  make  a  batter  rather  stift'er  than  for 
layer  cake,  and  fold  in  the  beaten  Avhite 
of  one  egg  last  of  all.  Grease  a  cake 
pan  quite  heavily,  then  sift  in  a  little 
flour  and  a  sprinkling  of  sugar,  coating 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  pan  before  put¬ 
ting  in  your  cake  batter ;  this  makes  such 
a  nice  brown  crust.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  about  30  minutes.  L.  s.  B. 


Favorite  Recipes 

One-egg  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  butter 
size  of  small  egg  (other  shortening  may 
be  used),  one  egg,  one  cup  milk,  tAvo  cups 
bread  flour,  tAvo  rounding  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  poAvder ;  one  teaspoon  vanilla  extract. 
Mix  in  order  as  written,  creaming  sugar, 
butter  and  eggs  thoroughly. 

This  one  is  my  “company  cake.” — One 
cup  butter  or  lard  (or  use  half  of  each), 
two  level  cups  sugar,  four  eggs,  one  cup 
milk,  four  level  teaspoons  baking  poAvder, 
four  level  cups  bread  flour,  y2  level  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  One-lialf  of  this  amount  may 
be  used  for  small  cake.  Cream  shorten¬ 
ing,  sugar  and  beat  eggs  thoroughly,  add¬ 
ing  rest  in  order  written,  of  course  sift¬ 
ing  baking  poAvder  with  flour. 

Master  Recipe  for  Sugar  Cookies.  — 
One  cup  butter,  one  level  cup  sugar,  two 
eggs,  one  tablespoon  Avater,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla  extract,  one  level  teaspoon 
baking  poAvder,  enough  flour  to  make  a 
dough  and  roll  out  thin  on  board.  Cream 
butter  and  sugar  thoroughly  together, 
beat  eggs  until  very  light,  add  to  creamed 
mixture,  beat  well,  add  Avater  and  ex.- 
tract.  To  y2  cup  of  flour  add  baking 
poAvder,  sift  in  other  ingredients,  beat  un¬ 
til  light,  then  add  enough  flour  to  make 
soft  dough,  about  tAvo  level  cups.  Turn 
out  on  a  floured  mixing  board,  knead 
lightly,  roll  out  very  thin,  cut  out  with 
cooky  cutter,  bake  in  quick  oven  10  min¬ 
utes.  These  cookies  will  keep  perfectly 
for  several  Aveeks  and  be  as  good  as  Avhen 
baked.  One  teaspoon  crushed  caraway 
seeds  or  other  flavoring  extracts  may  be 
used  if  desired. 

MRS.  EDITH  BRISTOL 


WARNING!  Worm 

Poultryv/ith  Stale-Proof  Nic o- 
tineand  Komolo  Capsules  Only 


Tl 


•HERE’S  no  doubt  that 
Nicotine  and  Kamala 
kill  poultry  worms.  All  authorities 
agree.  But  these 
ingredients  must  be 
fresh  when  given  to 
the  birds.  Pratts 
N-K  Capsules  are 
stale-proof. 

Always  100%  Fresh 

Here’s  the  finest  quality 
of  Nicotine  and  Kamala, 
kept  100%  fresh.  A  spe¬ 
cial  airtight  coating  pre¬ 


serves  the  worm-killing  power  of  N-K  Cap¬ 
sules  indefinitely.  Nicotine  and  Kamala  in 
Pratts  are  always  fresh  and  potent. 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  by  mail. 

#  N-K  CAPSULES 

For  Chickens  and  Turkeys 


Adult  Size 


Chick  Size 


If  Dealer  Doesn’t  Supply  Pratts  N-K  Capsules — Order  by  IWail 

Enclose  money  order 
or  stamps,  indicating 
size  and  quantity  de¬ 
sired.  We  pay  postage. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Dept.  69 


3-lb.  Birds  and  Over 

Under  3-lb. 

50 _ 

_ $1.00 

50 _ 

_ $0.65 

100 _ 

_ 1.75 

100 _ 1.00 

500 _ 

...  7.00 

500 _ 

__  4.50 

1000 _ 

_ 12.00 

1000 _ 

_ 8.00 

124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  AVe’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  AVe  vranted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  groivth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


EGG  CARTONS 


2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


—  STERILIZED  — 


for  those  who  want 

the  best — That’s  All! 

At  your  dealers,  if  not, 
write  us 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Dept.  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RED  MITES  KILLED 

S.  P.  F.  Carbolineum,  applied  once  a  year,  will 
rid  your  hen  houses  of  red  mites. 

5-gallon  can  $  7.00 

30-gallon  drum  27.90 

55-gallon  drum  48.00 

F.  O.  B.  your  nearest  railroad  station 

Write  for  Circulars 

S.  P.  F.  Wood-Preserving  Co.,  Inc. 

Kendall  Square  Building,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


iTsT  COD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  he  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
30  GALLONS,  $29.25,  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
6*4  Rent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J* 


Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Pure  Tom  Barron,  also  Tancred- Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  -  Buff  Orpingtons 
Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 
Write  for  prices 

FAIRVIEW  FARMS  &  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

CLOVEUDAI.E  S.  C.  AVHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  O.  P-  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
“ The  St  rain  Bred  forLarge,  Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 

Official  335-egg  hen:  R.O.P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2,527  eggs.  Low  summer  prices  on  pedigreed 
stock  with  this  wonderful  breeding.  Flock  vaccinated, 
subcutaneous  method.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVEKDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F-  J .  He  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Prevent  chick  losses  by 
stopping  disease  at  its 
source.  Kill  all  germs, 
cysts,  worm  eggs,  mites, 
and  other  pests  with  heat 
of  blow  torch  flame.  Safe. 
Bums  kerosene.  Endorsed  by  extension  special¬ 
ists,  county  agents  and  practical  poultrymen. 
Write  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  90-UX. 
AER0IL  BURNER  CO.,  INC. 

561  Park  Ave.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

176  N.  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

469  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Ftvms 

laiiiiiiiimi  iiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL*** 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  Id  fm 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding  — 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


I 


PULLETS 

Barred  Rocks  and  Leghorns 

Write  for  prices 

STEEN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  1,  Dagsboro,  Del. 


Chicks  That  Live 

^  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS  I; 

All  blood  tested.  Write  for 
■J  details  and  prices.  e* 

J.  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.  / 
•J  Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  \ 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  50 

Tancred  Strain  Leghorns  $4  23 

Barred  Rocks  ...  5  oo 

R.  I-  Reds  -  5.25 

Assorted  -  4.25 


IOO  500 

$8.00  $37.50 

9.50  45.00 

10.00  47.50 

8.00  37.50 


Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept,  R  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  SergcantsvIIle,  N.  J. 


Best  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Tan  &  Bar.  W.  Leg.$4.0O  $7.00  $32.50  $60.00 
Barred  Rocks  &  K  I  Reds.  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 
Wh*  Wyan.  &  Wh.  Rocks..  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 
Light  Mix.,  $6.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mix.,  $7  00  per  100 
100%  live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  direct. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  I,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

ATT  it  T  TTV  Tanered  strain  p  100 

UUALlll  White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

rmri/c  s-  °*  Beds . s.oo 

LHlLlid  Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

500  lots  %c  less— 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlistervllle,  Penna. 

HFARTY  PHIfKS  Hatched  in  a  new  Jnmes- 
ULiini  1  EIHEuj  way  Electrically  Controlled 
Incubator.  Wh.,  Brd.  Rocks,  &  R.  I.  Reds  #8-100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $7-100.  Order  O.  O.  D.  Write  for  prief  K 
of  600&  1000  lots.  Quality  and  live  arrival  guar.  Cat.  free 
PE0LA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa* 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


“Thursday’s  Child.” 

Thursday’s  child  was  I,  and  always  prone 
to  sulk  and  pout  a  bit. 

“Luckless  one,  ’tis  not  her  fault !”  my 
grandmother  would  say. 

“The  black  dog’s  on  her  shoulder,  sure, 
and  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  it ? 

Perhaps,  a  fresh-baked  cooky  man  will 
coax  the  beast  away.” 

She’d  make  a  man  of  gingerbread,  with 
currants  for  the  eyes  of  him, 

And  raisins  down  his  vest,  arranged  all 
in  an  even  row — 

"When  he  was  in  the  oven  (oh,  the  fra¬ 
grant,  spicy  smell  of  him!) 

My  sorrows  would  grow  lighter — then 
fade  away — then  go  ! 

Grandmother’s  dead  a -many  years.  God 
rest  the  kindly  soul  of  her, 

Who  helped  to  lift  the  sulky  moods  of 
me,  her  little  lass  ! 

But  when  the  black  dog  comes  these  days, 
no  power  of  mine  can  make  him 
stir. 

And  ginger  cakes  have  no  more  power 
to  drive  him  off.  alas  ! 

— Marne  V.  Carrutliers, 
in  New  York  Times. 

We  are  asked  how  to  prepare  sweet 
pickled  string  beans.  The  following 
recipe  from  New  York  State  is  called 
Mohawk  pickled  beans:  Tip  and  string 
fresh  green  beans ;  slice  lengthwise  or 
leave  whole.  Boil  in  salted  water  until 
slightly  tender,  but  not  soft.  Drain  care¬ 
fully  ;  pack  in  glass  jars,  and  after  filling 
turn  upside  down  on  a  platter  to  be  sure 
all  water  drains  out.  Then  fill  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  boiling  hot  vinegar  pre- 
pared  as  follows:  To  each  quart  of  vine- 
gard  allow  one  cup  sugar,  a  few  mixed 
spices,  and  one-half  ounce  mustard  seed. 
Boil  vinegar,  spice  and  sugar  together  12 
minutes,  then  pour  over  beans,  and  seal 
the  jars.  The  spices  used  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  family  taste. 

* 

Pickled  damson  plums  are  excellent 
as  a  relish  with  meat.  Our  recipe  is 
an  old-fashioned  one.  It  calls  for  three 
pounds  damsons,  one  quart  of  vinegar, 
three  pounds  sugar,  one-half  ounce  cin¬ 
namon.  three  blades  of  mace,  one-quar¬ 
ter  ounce  allspice.  The  plums  should  be 
ripe,  but  not  too  much  so ;  the  bloom  is 
rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  a 
clean  cloth,  and  they  are  pricked  a  little 
with  a  needle.  The  vinegar,  sugar  and 
spices  are  boiled  together  for  10  minutes, 
then  strained  and  poured  over  the  fruit, 
in  a  large  basin.  Next  day  the  vinegar 
is  boiled  again,  and  again  poured  over 
the  damsons,  and  on  the  third  day  the 
damsons  themselves  are  simmered  in  the 
vinegar  for  exactly  five  minutes.  Seal 
while  hot.  The  original  recipe  called  for 
“moist”  sugar,  the  light  brown  sugar 
that  is  not  now  so  easy  to  buy,  but  Ave 
like  granulated.  This  is  a  rich  sweet 
pickle.  Old-fashioned  cooks  used  to  pic¬ 
kle  damsons  by  baking  them  in  vinegar. 
The  fruit  had  the  stalks  removed,  Avas 
AA'iped,  and  then  put  in  a  stone  jar  in 
layers,  with  broAvn  sugar  sprinkled  be- 
tween.  The  fruit  Avas  then  covered  with 
cold  vinegar,  covered  Avith  a  lid.  and  then 
baked  in  a  rather  sIoav  oven  until  the 
plums  Avere  tender.  When  cold  a  paper 
Avas  tied  over  the  lid.  This  did  not 
have  their  rich  syrupy  flavor  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  sweet  pickles,  but  Avas  popular  in 
older  days. 


We  Climbed  the  Old  Plum 
Tree 

I  “wonder”  if  anyone  knows  the  name 
of  a  delicious  blue  plum  such  as  greAV 
years  ago  by  my  father’s  back  door,  i 
"have  never  seen  one  since  like  it.  Ot  a 
most  beautiful  shade  of  blue,  it  Avas,  and 
as  sweet  as  honey,  and  Avith  a  rich  yel¬ 
low  meat.  It  wasn’t  as  large  as  the  Gage 
plums  and  Avas  almost  perfectly  round.  I 
shall  never  forget  its  lovely  color,  iwo 
little  girls  used  to  run  out  every  morn¬ 
ing  the  first  thing  to  see  if  any  had  fallen 
on  the  ground,  for  those  that  fell  oft 
Avere  dead  ripe  and  always  the  SAA'eetest 
ones.  Then  out  back  of  the  house  Avere 
several  Green  Gage  trees.  Those,  too, 
Avere  easy  to  climb.  And  during  the  noon 
hour.  Ave  Avere  sometimes  allowed  to  “in¬ 
vite"  some  of  our  school  friends  to  come 
over  and  climb  those  trees  and  top  off 
their  “dinners”  as  Ave  then  called  them. 
Noav.  back  to  the  plum  tree,  and  some 
uses  for  the  good  fruit  it  offers. 

If  you  are  fond  of  jelly  roll,  try  this, 
only  it  is  made  with  jam.  The  cake  for 


this  we  like,  as  it  isn’t  mostly  eggs  and 
a  bit  of  flour,  as  so  many  rules  for  it  are. 
Also,  it  calls  for  a  little  butter  which  Ave 
think  improves  both  flavor  and  texture. 
Use  a  cup  of  sugar,  a  level  tablespoon  of 
good  SAveet  butter,  three  tablespoons  of 
sweet  milk,  tAvo  Avell-beaten  eggs,  and  one 
and  a  half  cups  of  flour  well  sifted  with 
one-fourth  of  a  level  teaspoon  of  salt  and 
two  level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder. 
Bake  in  a  thin  sheet  in  a  long  shalloAV 
pan,  and  when  done,  turn  out,  spread 
with  soft  plum  jam.  and  roll  as  for  jelly 
roll.  (If  the  cake  is  turned  on  to  a 
clean  sheet  of  thick  paper  or  on  to  a 
clean  thick  towel,  the  edge  may  be  easily 
lifted  and  rolled  more  successfully.) 

And  here’s  the  jam :  Wash  and  stone 
ripe  perfect  plums  and  place  over  the 
fire  in  a  kettle  Avith  enough  Avater  to  cook 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  sire  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


in  sizes  14,  16, 

20  years,  36 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires '  214., 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  314  yds. 
of  edging.  Ten 
cents. 


904  —  Jaunty  House 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40.  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  30  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  7% 
of  binding, 
cents. 


3S,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  10,  18,  20  years, 
30  and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  5%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


18,  is  designed  in  sizes 
and  ,  38-  ic,  is,  20  years,  30, 


yds. 

T  e  u 

New  Fashion  Magazine.  10  cents. 


them  and  prevent  burning.  Let  them 
cook  until  all  are  tender,  then  mash  with 
a  potato  masher  to  help  them  to  sift 
more  easily.  Then  put  them  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  and  measure.  If  they  are 
quite  tart,  use  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of 
granulated  sugar  for  each  cup  of  plum 
pulp.  If  rather  SAveet,  half  a  cup  of 
sugar  for  each  one  of  plum  Avill  do.  (But 
it  aa  ill  take  longer  cooking  to  reach  the 
setting  stage.)  Stir  the  sugar  Avell  into 
the  fruit  and  cook  over  a  moderate  heat. 
When  a  teaspoon  of  the  plum  cooled  on 
a  plate  holds  its  shape  and  doesn't  try  to 
venture  off  into  the  big  ivide  Avorld,  it  is 
right  for  filling  into  glasses. 

Ahvays  it  is  Avell  to  test  the  degree  of 
acidity  by  tasting  plums  before  making 
the  syrup  for  canning.  Plums  are  an 
acid  fruit,  and  like  a  generous  amount  of 
sugar.  One  cup  of  sugar  to  one  of  water 
isn't  too  much,  but  tliree-fourtlis  of  a  cup 
makes  a  very  good  syrup.  We  have  done 
them  sometimes  with  only  half  a  cup  of 
sugar  to  the  one  of  water.  In  Summers 
Avith  much  rainy  or  even  cloudy  Aveather 
during  the  time  Avhen  the  plums  (or 
peaches)  are  finishing  groAvth  and  ripen¬ 
ing,  the  fruit  aa- i  1 1  be  less  SAveet  at  ma¬ 
turity,  and  so  will  require  more  sugar  in 


canning.  So  “it  all  depends,”  and  Ave 
can  accordingly. 

Wash  the  plums  and  prick  them  to 
minimize  the  bursting.  (They  Avill  burst 
some  anyAvay.  but  pricking  helps  retard 
it.)  Make  the  syrup  as  sweet  as  you 
like,  put  in  the  plums  and  let  them  cook 
until  a  clean  straAV  pierces  them  easily. 
(We  keep  a  clean  hatpin  just  for  testing 
foods.  It  is  the  best  thing  Ave  knoAV.) 
Good  ripe  plums  should  become  tender 
after  boiling  five  to  eight  minutes.  Judge 
by  their  ripeness.  Do  not  let  overcook  to 
lose  their  shape,  yet  they  need  to  cook  in 
the  SAveet  syrup  long  enough  to  become 
saturated  and  sweetened  and  made  milder 
flavored  by  the  syrup.  Standing  in  the 
jars  afterAvard  Avill  help  do  this,  before 
they  are  cooled. 

Plums,  too.  combine  Avell  with  melon  in 
a  butter.  Prepare  the  plums  as  in  the 
foregoing  rule,  cook,  mash  and  sift  them. 
To  each  quart  of  pulp  add  from  one  and 
a  half  to  three  cups  of  soft  ripe  musk- 
melon,  according  to  your  taste.  Add 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar  for  each 
cup  of  fruit,  mix  well,  and  cook  until  it 
is  thick,  and  sets  when  cooled  and  tested. 
Stir  Avhile  cooking. 

Jack  and  Jill  is  so  called  because  from 
the  one  lot  of  plums  a  jelly  and  a  jam 
may  be  made.  Wash  and  stone  ripe 
plums  and  cook  until  very  soft.  Place  in 
a  clean,  Avet  jelly-bag  and  let  drain  over 
night.  Next  day,  measure  the  juice  and 
add  a  cup  of  sugar  for  each  cup  of  juice. 
Heat  to  boiling.  Avatch  carefully,  and 
Avhen  it  has  boiled  five  minutes  begin  to 
test.  In  eight  minutes  it  may  be  ready 
to  take  off.  Test  on  a  cold  plate  and  re¬ 
move  if  done.  The  pulp  remaining  in 
the  jelly-bag  may  be  used  again  for  a 
jam.  Measure  and  put  it  back  into  the 
same  kettle,  add  a  little  hot  Avater  to 
keep  it  from  burning,  let  simmer  about 
20  minutes,  then  stir  in  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar,  stirring  occasionally  until 
it  blossoms  out  into  a  “jam.”  Thus  you 
haAre  both  jam  and  jelly  from  the  same 
lot  of  plums. 

,  We  have  something  of  a  different  order 
in  plum  four-fruit,  Avliose  rule  is  this : 
Wash  and  stone  ripe  sound  plums  (either 
red,  Avliite  or  blue).  Weigh,  and  for 
every  2  lbs.  use  the  juice  and  grated  yel- 
Ioav  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  the  same  of  one 
orange.  1  lb.  of  washed  raisins  (the 
large  dark-seeded  kind),  and  1%  lbs.  of 
sugar.  Mix  all  Avell.  heat  to  boiling  over 
a  moderate  fire,  and  cook  until  thick, 
(stirring  as  for  all  thick  fruit  pulps), 
and  AA'hen  clear  looking,  test  for  “set¬ 
ting.”  Fill  into  glasses. 

“Beach"  plums  are  the  Avild  plums 
found  so  often  happily  at  home  near  the 
Avater  at  the  beaches  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Wash  and  stem  the  little  red- 
blue  plums  and  put  them  in  a  clean  pan. 
Dredge  a  small  amount  of  baking  soda 
over  them,  pour  on  some  hot  Avater  and 
let  them  stand  for  a  feAv  minutes  Avhile 
stirring  the  soda  through  them.  (This 
to  lessen  their  natural  bitterness.)  RemoAre 
from  the  water  and  put  into  a  syrup 
made  of  one  cup  of  sugar  to  one  cup  of 
Avater.  Let  boil  until  a  straAV  test  shows 
they  are  tender.  Fill  jars.  as  usual. 
Beach  plums  make  a  very  piquant  jam 
for  serving  with  meat  or  fish.  For  jam, 
stone  them  as  for  other  plum  jams. 

A  tasty  dessert  is  this  plum  toast :  Cut 
bread  into  slices  of  substantial  thickness 
in  the  shape  of  small  “rounds.”  Beat 
tAvo  fresh  eggs  and  mix  Avith  tAvo-tliirds 
of  a  cup  of  SAveet  milk,  one-fourth  of  a 
level  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  and  a  half 
level  tablespoons  of  sugar.  Into  this  dip 
(long  enough  to  soak  up  a  bit)  the  little 
circular  bread  pieces  and  saute  them  in 
half  butter  and  half  eriseo.  turning  to 
sear  both  sides  to  a  golden  broAvn.  As 
each  is  done,  lift  out  on  to  a  platter,  but¬ 
ter  lightly  Avhile  hot  and  place  on  each 
“round”  a  good  spoonful  of  steAved  plums 
cooked  in  a  richly  SAveetened  syrup. 
Dredge  over  poAvdered  sugar  and  serve. 
The  stones  of  the  plums  should  be  re¬ 
moved  for  this  dish. 

Here  is  a  toothsome,  moist  layer  cake: 
Make  a  cake  batter  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  a 
third  of  a  cup  of  butter,  tAvo  Avhole  eggs 
and  one  egg  yolk  Avell  beaten,  half  a  cup 
of  SAATeet  milk,  mixed  AA’ith  a  cup  of  soft 
plum  jam,  a  third  of  a  level  teaspoon  of 
salt,  tAvo-tliirds  teaspoon  each  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  nutmeg,  half  a  teaspoon  of 
ground  clove,  tAvo  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder  and  tAvo  cups  of  flour.  Bake  in 
three  layer  cake  tins.  Place  betAveen  the 
layers  and  on  top  this  icing  :  Boil  a  cup 
of  sugar  AA’ith  half  a  cup  of  AA’ater  until 
the  syrup  “threads,”  then  pour  sloAvly  on 
to  a  stiffly  beaten  egg  Avliite  and  beat  un¬ 
til  smooth.  Add  half  a  teaspoon  of  flav¬ 
oring  and  half  a  leA’el  teaspoon  of  baking 
poAvder,  mix  AA'ell  and  let  stand  a  feAA* 
minutes  before  using  on  the  cake. 

And  plum  puffs  are  Avortli  trying.  Here 
is  their  rule :  Make  a  rich  puffy  paste, 
cut  it  out  by  laying  a  saucer  on  and 
running  a  pointed  knife  around  the  edge. 
Place  a  spoonful  of  plum  jam  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  nip  together.  Brush  SAveet  cream 
on  top  and  bake  about  20  minutes  in  a 
“smart”  oven. 

You  aa* i  1 1  Avant  to  make  a  feAv  candied 
plums  this  Avay  :  To  make  the  candy  dip 
use  a  cup  of  Avater  and  four  cups  of 
sugar,  cooking  it  into  a  heavy  syrup.  Use 
only  perfect  plums,  not  quite  ripe.  Wash 
and  dry  them,  leaving  half  their  stems 
on.  (It  doesn’t  matter  .  Avhieh  half.) 
Place  a  feAv  plums  at  a  time,  stems  up, 
in  the  hot  syrup,  letting  them  boil  for 
about  10  minutes,  then  taking  out  on  a 
platter  to  drain.  On  the  folloAving  day 
heat  the  syrup  to  a  boil  and  cook  the 
plums  again  for  about  three  minutes, 
draining  out  on  to  a  cool  platter  again. 
This  may  be  repeated  until  seven  candy¬ 
ing®  have  been  done.  Then  lift  out  on  to 
a  sieve  and  set  in  the  Avarm  sun  until 


dry,  then  put  away  in  a  jar  in  layers 
carefully  separated  by  waxed  paper.  Keep 
in  some  cool  dry  place. 

Try  a  feAv  plums  taken  from  stewed  or 
canned  plums,  cut  them  into  tiny  dice, 
return  them  to  a  portion  of  their  syrup, 
and  use  as  a  dressing  on  ice  cream. 

FRANCES  BLAKE. 


Tennessee  Notes 

A  trip  to  the  garden  after  the  recent 
flood  showed  cucumber  vines  Avaslied  un¬ 
der;  cabbage  heads  partly  submerged, 
some  completely  covered  Avith  sand  and 
clay.  SAveet  potatoes  Avashed  out  and 
gone,  beans  and  beetles  Avell  nigh  eoA’ered, 
but  Ave  Avere  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
Avheat  and  hay  in  the  barn,  though  more 
than  one-third  of  the  tobacco  patch  is  gone 
and  excessiA’e  rains  through  July  have 
prevented  the  late  beans  and  corn  from 
being  planted. 

This  morning  to  the  berry  field ;  find 
them  rather  scarce  but  several  quarts 
filled.  The  past  three  weeks  have  been 
spent  in  hooking  a  rug.  It’s  real  lovely 
if  I  did  design  and  make  it,  Avith  pale 
flesh  pink  rose  and  buds  Avith  the  lightest 
of  green  leaves  in  center,  then  black  and 
then  pale  blue  mixed  with  Avliite  in  a 
square.  Around  square  12  large  Autumn 
leaves,  broAvn  and  old  gold,  outside  bor¬ 
der  black  and  filled  in  around  leaves  with 
light  tan  and  gray  in  clouded  effect. 
Even  if  I  never  realize  the  worth  of  the 
work  in  a  way  it’s  been  a  pleasure,  if  it 
does  make  shoulder  and  neck  pain. 
Only  time,  rags  and  thoughts  are  in¬ 
vested.  and  yes.  a  bit  of  hope,  too. 

Our  children’s  day  at  the  Allegheny 
Avent  off  Avell :  one  day  it  failed  to  rain. 
Will  surely  have  to  believe  that  if  it 
rains  second  day  of  July  there  will  be  a 
great  rainfall  the  balance  of  the  month. 

Dried  beans  on  for  dinner ;  seems 
funny  to  be  cooking  dried  beans  this  time 
of  the  season,  but  one  is  glad  of  them. 
Irish  potatoes  are  fairly  good,  but  though 
Ave  boil,  cream,  fry  and  cook  them  in 
many  ways,  one  gets  tired  of*  them.  Early 
apples  have  been  plentiful;  baked,  steAved, 
fresh  and  fried — they  have  been  a  Avon- 
derful  help. 

Well  of  all  things!  Something  ran 
into  my  ear!  Such  a  shine  as  I  cut; 
called  Lee.  dug  around  and  finally  ran 
for  the  medicine  dropper  and  squirted  my 
ear  full  of  water,  and  it  Avas  only  a  me¬ 
dium-sized  ant!  It  surely  sounded  like 
an  elephant  Avliat  time  it  Avas  inside  of 
my  head.  And  noAV  that  the  excitement 
is  over,  I  think  Iioav  dreadful  if  that 
racket  had  continued  indefinitely. 

All  things  come  to  him  avIio  waits.  We 
have  exchanged  chestnut  logs  for  suffi¬ 
cient  lumber  to  build  a  chicken-house. 
Noav  if  the  nails  and  roof  will  mate¬ 
rialize  it  will  be  one  dream  that  has  be¬ 
come  a  reality.  Another  is  for  just  a 
glimpse  of  the  ocean  before  I  go  aAvay 
for  good.  Even  as  a  child  I  have  dreamed 
of  Avliat  a  Avonderful  sight  it  must  be. 
God  has  let  me  see  His  mountains,  hills, 
valleys,  prairies,  rivers  and  creeks,  and 
some  day  I  just  most  knoAV  He  is  going  to 
let  me  see  His  oceans,  too.  . 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 


The  Healthful  Tomato  Juice 

Since  tomato  juice  is  one  of  the  nec¬ 
essities  of  the  modern  child’s  diet,  and 
useful  also  for  every  member  of  the 
family,  let  us  make  some.  It  is  easy. 

Have  the  tomatoes  ripe  and  free  from 
blemish,  peel  or  not,  as  you  Avish,  but  be 
sure  to  remove  stem  end  and  any  hard 
places.  Cut  and  bring  to  a  sIoav  boil  to 
extract  juice.  Do  not  use  any  water. 
Cook  till  very  soft,  strain  and  return  to 
fire.  Have  bottles  sterilized  and  set  in 
a  pan  of  boiling  AA’ater,  corks  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  water  also,  paraffin  melted.  Use 
a  small  pitcher  to  pour  juice  into  bottles, 
fill  Avithin  an  inch  of  top  of  bottle,  press 
cork  in,  tie  on,  dip  in  paraffin  Avhile  hot, 
and  again  when  cool,  and  they  will  keep. 

An  easy  Avay  to  tie  corks  on  is  as  fol- 
Ioavs  :  Take  a  stout  string,  tie  around 
neck  of  bottle,  leaving  ends  long  enough 
to  go  over  top,  tie  a  second  string  on  the 
opposite  side,  bring  the  tAvo  different 
strings  up  over  the  top  of  cork,  tie  firmly 
and  the  cork  is  secure. 

While  Ave  are  at  it  let’s  bottle  other 
juices,  apple  juice  for  jellies  later,  cur¬ 
rant  juice  to  use  with  raspberries  and 
in  countless  Avays ;  other  juices  may  be 
bottled  as  they  come  along. 

Grape  juice  we  can  or  bottle  in  the 
regular  way,  using  plenty  of  sugar.  Wash 
and  stem  the  grapes,  boil  till  soft,  strain 
and  bring  to  a  hard  boil,  bottle  as  for 
tomato  juice  and  you  will  neA-er  be  con¬ 
tented  Avith  the  commercial  grapejuice 
sold  in  the  markets. 

When  canning  there  is  often  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  juice  left  over  ;  this  can  be  canned 
and  used  in  many  different  Avays. 

C.  W.  G. 


Wayside  Marmalade 

A  delicious  marmalade  is  made  by  com¬ 
bining  Avild  or  frost  grapes  and  elderber¬ 
ries.  The  grapes  should  not  be  too  ripe. 
After  stemming  the  fruit,  measure  it  and 
use  three  times  as  many  grapes  as  elder¬ 
berries.  Barely  cover  the  grapes  Avith 
AA’ater  and  cook  them  until  tender.  Put 
them  through  a  sieve  and  add  to  the  ber¬ 
ries.  Bring  to  a  boil ;  add  three-fourths 
as  much  sugar  as  fruit,  and  cook  slowly 
until  clear.  Seal  in  sterilized  glasses. 
If  you  Avish  a  conserve  add  a  feAv  nut- 
meats  to  each  glass  just  before  serving 

MARY  REDYXS. 
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Seen  in  the  Shops 

Talcum  powder  scented  with  citronella 
is  one  of  the  toilet  novelties.  Citronella 
repels  mosquitoes  and  gnats,  and  a  dust¬ 
ing  of  talcum  is  a  comfort  in  hot  weath¬ 
er  to  children  and  adults,  as  well  as  to 
babies,  so  this  talcum  will  cool  the  heat¬ 
ed  body  and  repel  mosquitoes,  too.  It 
costs  23  cents  for  the  package. 

Those  little  “derby”  hats  with  waved 
or  tilted  brim  are  very  plentiful  on  the 
streets.  Introduced  by  the  more  expen¬ 
sive  shops  at  $12  to  $18,  the  inexpensive 
copies  quickly  appeared,  and  are  low 
enough  in  price  to  popularize  them.  When 
a  new  model  becomes  popular  it  does  not 
usually  hold  favor  for  any  length  of 
time.  There  is  evidently  a  change  com¬ 
ing  in  millinery,  and  we  look  to  see  more 
trimming,  and  a  revolt  from  the  severe 
outline  that  has  been  in  vogue  so  long. 
The  return  of  the  ostrich  feather  seems 
assured.  We  have  seen  several  letters  in 
the  newspapers  urging  women  not  to  use 
wings,  birds  or  feathers  in  millinery,  the 
writers  evidently  believing  that  song  or 
ornamental  birds  were  sacrificed  for  this 
purpose.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  “fancy”  feathers 
used  in  millinery  are  the  dyed  or  other¬ 
wise  prepared  plumage  of  domestic  fowls. 
Skilled  workers  in  feathers  build  up 
wings  and  skins  in  accordance  with  the 
forms  demanded  by  the  prevailing  style, 
and  turkeys,  ducks,  guinea  and  roosters 
cease  to  be  recognizable  when  transmuted 
from  barnyard  fowls  to  fancy  feathers. 

One  of  the  Boston  specialty  shops  of¬ 
fers  old  wooden  sap  buckets  from  Ver¬ 
mont  for  use  as  waste  baskets.  They  are 
made  with  split  ash  hoops,  and  doweled 
splats,  one  extending  up  a  little  above 
the  others  like  the  handle  of  a  Scotch 
“luggie.”  They  were  priced  at  $7.50 
each.  Here  is  a  use  for  another  farm¬ 
house  antique. 

A  little  “bowler”  hat  with  the  shal¬ 
low  derby  crown  and  curving  brim  was 
seen  in  crocheted  chenille.  It  was  very 
light  in  weight,  and  only  cost  $3. 


Quick  Bread 

Here's  a  new  idea  for  quick  bread. 
Last  Winter  I  found  myself  with  only  a 
two-burner  stove  and  no  oven.  I  used 
self-rising  flour;  if  you  cannot  buy  self¬ 
rising  flour  you  can  use  plain  flour,  bak¬ 
ing  powder  or  soda  and  salt.  This  is  the 
rule  I  used :  Two  cups  flour,  two  level 
tablespoons  lard,  enough  water  or  milk 
to  make  a  batter  a  little  stiffen  than  cake 
dough.  (If  you  use  plain  flour  that  is 
not  ready  prepared,  you  will  add  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  or  one  teaspoon 
soda,  according  to  whether  you  use  sweet 
or  sour  milk.)  Place  enough  lard  or 
bacon  fat  in  the  bottom  of  an  iron  frying 
pan  and  pour  dough  in.  Cover.  When 
the  dough  is  good  and  brown  on  one  side, 
cut  the  bread  in  two  and  turn.  If  there 
isn't  enough  lard  in  the  pan,  put  a  little 
more  in  the  pan  and  brown.  By  the  time 
the  batter  is  browned  on  both  sides,  it 
should  be  done  through.  If  you  think  it 
isn't  done  cut  a  small  piece  open  and 
look  at  it.  Serve  hot  with  butter  or  jam 
as  a  bread  for  dinner  or  lunch  or  in 
place  of  hot  cakes  for  breakfast. 

These  are  some  variations  of  the  same 
recipe  I  tried  and  like  real  well :  Cheese 
Bread. — To  the  above  batter  add  one-lialf 
cup  cheese. 

Raisin  Bread. — To  the  first  batter  add 
one-half  or  one  cup  raisins,  according  to 
taste. 

Bacon  Bread. — Instead  of  placing  fat 
in  the  bottom  of  frying  pan  cover  with 
strips  of  sliced  bacon  and  bake.  Turn 
as  usual. 

Corn  Bread. — In  the  place  of  two  cups 
of  flour  use  one  cup  flour  and  one  cup 
eornmeal,  two  teaspoons  sugar.  If  you 
do  use  self-rising  flour  add  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder. 

The  southern  way  of  making  hoe  cake 
is  to  make  a  batter  of  the  above  as  for 
corn  bread  and  then  pour  in  the  frying 
pan  so  the  dough  is  about  one-fourth  inch 
thick  before  baking.  The  above  rule  will 
makfe  two  hoe  cakes.  MRS.  c.  b.  d. 


A  Newcomer  Meets  Good 
Neighbors 

When  I  came  here  to  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  last  October,  a  complete  stranger  to 
the  farm  I  own  of  about  14  acres,  and 
had  been  residing  here  for  four  days,  a 
lady  called  and  introduced  herself  to  me. 
She  told  me  that  as  she  intended  having 
a  little  social  event  and  a  gathering  of 
the  ladies  in  the  neighborhood,  she  wished 
me  to  attend  and  become  acquainted  with 
them.  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  saying  I  was  too  busy 
to  attend,  but  on  second  thought  I 
thanked  her  for  her  courtesy  and  kind¬ 
ness  and  decided  to  attend. 

I  did  attend  this  little  gathering  and 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
neighbors,  and  found  them  to  be  most 
kindly  and  generous,  and  now,  since  we 
have  had  so  many  little  gatherings  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  they  have  become  my 
dear  friends.  We  met  every  two  weeks 
in  different  houses,  and  now  that  the  sea¬ 
son  is  over  I  regret  it  so  much  ;  for  many 
of  them  will  be  too  busy  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  to  attend  further  parties.  The  Win¬ 
ter  passed  very  quickly,  and  so  now  we 
are  busy  planting  our  flower  gardens.  I 
have  bemi  in  the  woods  and  gathered 
many  wild  flowers  and  plants  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  a  rock 
garden  with  lots  of  plants  in  it,  some 
now  in  bloom. 

The  fruit  trees  are  in  blossom  and 


plant  life  is  taking  on  the  beauties  of  the 
Spring  season  and  it  is  surely  glorious. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  and  healthful 
section.  mrs.  h.  a.  d. 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles 

Soak  four  quarts  of  small  green  cucum¬ 
bers  in  a  strong  brine  for  three  days, 
then  drain  and  cover  with  fresh  water 
with  one  tablespoon  of  alum  added,  and 
let  soak  three  days  longer,  then  drain ; 
wipe  dry,  and  cover  with  weak  vinegar ; 
let  them  simmer  in  this  two  hours,  then 
turn  into  the  colander  and  drain.  Make 
a  spice-bag  by  tying  in  a  piece  of  muslin 
one  ounce  each  of  cinnamon  buds  and  all¬ 
spice  berries,  and  one-half  ounce  of  cel¬ 
ery  seed.  Put  this  in  three  quarts  of 
vinegar,  with  one  pint  of  brown  sugar, 
and  let  heat  until  boiling  hot;  pour  over 
the  cucumbers,  cover,  and  let  stand  until 
the  next  day,  and  repeat  this  for  two 
mornings;  the  third  day  cook  the  liquor 
until  syrupy,  add  the  cucumbers  and  heat 
slowly  until  scalding  hot,  then  pack  in 
glass  jars,  pour  the  hot  liquor  over  them 
and  seal. 


Baked  Peppers 

Eight  peppers,  l1/*  cups  cold-boiled 
ham.  measured  after  putting  through  food 
grinder,  two  good-sized  tomatoes,  %  cup 
uncooked  rice,  (4  teaspoon  salt,  one 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Tulip  Quilt. — This  is  a  very  old  quilt  design 
and  was  a  keepsake  in  the  home  where  found. 
It  had  never  been  used.  The  tulip  block  is  all 
piecework  except  the  stems  of  tulips  which  are 
appliqued  .  down.  Then  the  border  is  an  ap¬ 
plique  tulip  bed.  The  quaintness  of  this  quilt 
is  that  the  tulip  buds  in  border  are  so  different 
from  the  pieced  tulips  in  the  blocks.  The  colors 
are  red,  yellow  and  green.  Price  of  pattern  15 
cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Catalog  of  patchwork  and  quilting  patterns 
15  cents. 


small  onion.  Remove  stems  and  centers 
from  peppers;  peel  and  dice  tomatoes; 
peel  and  slice  onion.  Mix  all  ingredients 
together,  and  fill  peppers  two-thirds  full. 
Stand  them  in  baking  pan.  Put  any 
left-over  filling  in  pan  and  add  water  to 
half  the  height  of  peppers.  Bake  in  slow 
oven  one  hour,  basting  with  liquor  in 
pan  every  15  minutes.  When  they  are 
done,  lift  them  to  serving  dish.  Thicken 
liquor  with  one  tablespoon  of  flour 
blended  with  one  tablespoon  of  butter, 
and  pour  over  them.  We  consider  pep¬ 
pers  stuffed  in  this  way  the  best  we  have 
ever  made  or  eaten.  Bacon  can  be  used, 
but  ham  gives  a  better  flavor. 

MARY  REDYNS. 


Canning  Uncooked  Rhubarb 

I  note  on  page  624  a  recipe  for  canning 
rhubarb.  I  am  sending  you  a  simpler 
recipe.  First  put  all  can  tops,  glass  or 
Mason  tops  and  new  rubbers  into  boiling 
water.  Cut  rhubarb  into  short  lengths 
as  for  pies,  pack  in  jars,  preferably  quart 
size,  if  rhubarb  is  to  be  used  for  pies. 
Fill  jars  with  clean  cold  water,  stirring 
out  air  bubbles  with  silver  knife.  Put 
on  hot  rubbers  and  tops  and  tighten  as 
much  as  possible.  If  old  metal  tops  are 
used,  go  over  the  edge  with  the  back  of 
a  knife  or  a  small  tack  hammer,  pound¬ 
ing  the  edge  of  top  into  the  hot  rubber. 
I)o  not  try  to  tighten  tops  after  top  is 
cold  as  this  breaks  the  seal.  Rhubarb 
put  up  this  way  can  be  used  as  fresh 
rhubarb  for  making  sauce  or  pies,  just 
draining  off  the  water. 

If  glass  top  jars  are  used  and  the  top 
wire  goes  down  on  the  top  too  loosely, 
take  off  the  top  wire  and  bend  it  down 
in  the  center  and  then  bend  back  the 
sides  to  fit  the  slots.  This  makes  the  top 
wire  fit  tighter  on  the  glass  top. 

MRS.  F.  a.  s. 


Patching  Up  Pa 

Probably  no  woman  lives  who  can 
truthfully  say  she  really  likes  to  mend 
overalls,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  nine 
women  out  of  ten  who  live  on  a  farm 
have  to  do  the  trick  and  do  it  often,  too. 
There  is  no  way  of  adding  one  bit  of 
glamor  to  the  job,  there  is  nothing  po¬ 
etical  or  pretty  about  it,  but  it  has  to  be 
done,  so  the  best  way  is  to  go  at  it  in  a 
firm  .  and  businesslike  manner  and  see 
what  new  or  better  method  may  be 
evolved. 

Now  a  patch  is  no  disgrace,  unless  it 
is  applied  in  a  slipshod  and  careless  man¬ 
ner.  and  nearly  every  handmade  patch  is 
just  that.  Take  a  tip  from  tailor-made 
riding  breeches  and  use  a  sewing  machine 
in  mending. 

Buy  new  material  for  the  patches, 
matching  the  trousers  of  course,  and  have 


the  thread  match  also,  thread  of  one  color 
costs  no  more  than  thread  of  another,  so 
let's  have  things  in  harmony  at  least;  so 
much  for  preliminary  preparation.  When 
you  are  ready  for  the  onslaught,  rip  the 
trouser  leg  up  the  inside  seam  so  it  will 
lie  as  flat  as  possible,  cut  a  generous 
patch,  much  larger  than  the  worn  por¬ 
tion,  large  enough  to  go  well  beyond  all 
thin  places;  pin  or  baste  this  in  place, 
keeping  the  patch  straight  with  the  cloth 
of  the  trouser  leg,  then  stitch  all  around 
the  edge  of  the  patch,  making  the  row  of 
stitches  as  true  as  if  it  were  ornamental 
stitching.  When  you  have  stitched  around 
once,  make  a  second  row  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  from  the  first  row.  Turn  the  trous¬ 
er  leg,  cut  away  the  worn  part,  making 
square  corners,  turn  the  edges  in  and 
stitch  all  around,  just  as  you  would  do 
if  felling  down  the  trouser  to  the  patch. 
Make  the  second  row  of  stitching  around 
to  match  the  outside  of  the  patch, 
then  sew  up  the  leg  seam  and  the  job  is 
done.  It  will  look  quite  tailored,  and 
the  whole  process  takes  half  the  time  it 
would  if  done  by  hand,  and  the  results 
are  miles  ahead  of  the  old  process. 

C.  B.  R, 


Peach  and  Pear  Conserve 

Peach  Conserve. — Pare,  stone  and  cut 
up  7  lbs.  peaches;  add  6  lbs.  sugar,  rind 
and  pulp  of  four  oranges,  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  small  bottle  or  one-half  pint  of 
maraschino  cherries  if  you  like  them.  Boil 
together  very  slowly  until  thick,  being- 
careful  not  to  scorch.  Seal  in  jelly 
glasses. 

A  New  Conserve. — Cut  in  small  pieces 
1  lb.  peaches,  add  %  lb.  red  raspberries, 
juice  of  1  Yo  lemons  and  what  pulp  comes 
out  with  the  lemon  squeezer,  iy2  lbs.  of 
sugar.  Cook  lemon  juice  with  peaches 
and  a  little  water  a  few  minutes  first, 
then  add  remainder  and  cook  to  conserve 
consistency.  Makes  seven  or  eight  glasses. 
The  lemon  not  only  brings  out  the  flavor, 
but  has  more  pectin  than  peaches. 

Pear  Conserve. — Six  pounds  pears  or 
part  apple,  1  lb.  figs,  3  lbs.  sugar,  juice 
of  one  or  two  lemons.  Put  pears  and 
figs  through  meat  grinder.  Cook  figs  in 
some  of  the  juice  until  tender,  then  add 
other  ingredients,  and  cook  to  right  con¬ 
sistency.  Makes  a  very  good  cake  filling, 
and  fine  on  toast  or  bread  and  butter. 

N.  M.  c. 


Grapeskin  Pie;  Indian 
Pudding 

Last  Summer  so  many  exclaimed  over 
my  grapeskin  pie  that  I  thought  I  would 
send  it  in  this  season.  I  prefer  it  to  any 
berry  pie  that  is  made. 

Use  Concord  grapes.  Wash  and  pulp 
them,  discarding  any  that  are  not  fully 
ripe.  (The  pulp  may  be  used  for  a  bit  of 
jam.)  Line  pie  tin  with  pie  crust,  fill 
with  the  grapeskins,  season  and  bake 
same  as  any  berry  pie.  Use  top  crust. 

This  recipe  for  Indian  pudding  I  have 
never  found  in  a  cook  book.  Grandmother 
made  it  and  it  has  always  been  a  favorite 
for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas: 

Four  quarts  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup 
yellow  Indian  meal,  six  eggs,  one-half 
pound  butter,  three  crackers  rolled  fine, 
one-half  cup  molasses,  sugar,  allspice, 
cinnamon  and  clove.  Heat  a  pint  of  the 
milk  ;  when  it  boils  stir  in  the  meal  and 
let  it  swell  all  it  will.  Then  take  from 
the  fire  and  add  the  eggs  well  beaten, 
the  crackers,  molasses,  and  sugar  and 
spices  to  taste,  add  all  but  a  quart  of  the 
milk  and  put  the  butter  in  in  small 
pieces.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  five  or 
six  hours.  After  it  has  baked  until  it  is 
browned  over,  stir  it  all  up  with  a  spoon 
and  add  a  pint  of  the  cold  milk  and  stir 
it  well  in,  then  let  it  bake  until  it  is 
browned  over  again,  then  stir  in  the  rest 
of  the  milk  and  bake  until  it  is  all  done 
thiough.  Raisins  may  be  used  if  one 
prefers.  Serve  hot  or  cold.  When  done 
there  should  be  much  whey  to  it. 

MRS.  i.  H.  L. 


LADIES’  Si  STOCKINGS 

Place.  Tanblush,  Matinee,  Sunbask.  Sizes  9  to  10k  Fast 
selling  line  for  agents.  A.  B.  Talbot  Sales  Co.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


FREE  FALL 
CATALOG 

Just  off  the  press 
Showing  Hunt¬ 
ing  Shoes,  Puck 
Hunting  Boots, 
Innersoles,  Sleep¬ 
ing  Bags,  Canvas 
Luggage  Bags, 
etc. 

L.  L.  BEAN,  Mfg. 
318  Main  St. 
Freeport,  Maine 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  fnjury  to 
healthy  flesh  Antiseptic,  healing.  Bitf  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund.*  * 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY  ~ 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


KAiNuh  INow  at  Lowest  Price  in  Years— 


NEW  LOW 

PRICE 


99 


.50 

f.  o.  b. 
factory 


Green,  Gray  or  Tan  Porcelain 

SEE  IT  AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

Big  Variety  of  Models  to  Select  From 


If  yonr  dealer  does  not  handle  the 
ANDES,  write  direct  to  factory  for 
booklet  and  full  details. 


ANDES  RANGE 

ZA  &  furnace  corp. 

JL  JBL  Geneva,  New  York 

Founded  in  1868— They  MUST  Be  Good! 


Guaranteed  to  clean  a  tub  of  clothes  quicker  and 
better  than  any  power  washer  made.  Forces  suds 
through  the  meshes  of  cloth  by  squeezing  and 
suction.  No  rubbing.  Leverage  makes  it  easy. 

Snow-White  clothes  in  5  minutes 

No  back-breaking  work.  Keeps  your  hands  out 
of  suds.  SO  days  trial.  Sent  by  mail.  Cat.  free. 

HANDY  WASHER  CO. ,2432  E.  Fayette,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


GET  4%  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  howcompounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet.  _ 

o4 

Name _ 

A  ddress _ 

City  State 


Cash  Prizes 
FREE  CLARK 
MOUNTING 


for  Big-Game  Hunters 

No  entry  fee.  In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate 
awards  will  he  made  to  all  in  the  tie. 


Alaskan  Moose,  $125.  Canadian  Moose,  $125. 
Caribou,  $75.  Mountain  Sheep,  $75. 
White-Tail  Deer,  $100. 


The  best  head  of  each  big-game  animal  listed  above, 
killed  and  delivered  to  the  Studios  for  mounting  be¬ 
tween  September  1,  I!t3t  and  February  1,  1932,  will  be 
Clark-Mounted  absolutely  FREE.  In  addition,  the 
cash  awards  indicated  will  be  paid  the  winning 
sportsmen.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

The  James  L.  Clark  Studios,  Inc. 

705-715  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


Good  and 
Good  for  You. 


CARD  &  GAME  TABLES  hard  wood  with  lacquer 

finish,  checker  board  top  $2.00,  camel  grain  top  $1.30, 
postpaid  within  3rd  sone.  S.  E.  SMITH,  Cooks  Falls,  X.  * 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


l  All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 


Through  a  banker  I  invested  $2,000  in 
bonds  of  a  first  mortgage  on  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  apartment  home.  The  owner  of 
the  house  defaulted  on  interest  and  the 
mortgage  is  under  foreclosure.  A  com¬ 
mittee  has  asked  to  have  the  bonds  sent 
them.  Will  I  get  all  interest  and  full 
amount  of  mortgage?  N.  D.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  bonds  or  certificates  indicate  that 
you  own  a  fractional  part  of  the  mort¬ 
gage.  The  chances  are  that  a  liberal 
bonus  was  allowed  when  the  mortgage 
was  taken,  but  bondholders  paid  full  face 
value  for  it.  In  that  case  Ihe  property 
may  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  expenses 
and  interest  and  mortgage  in  full.  If  not 
you  will  get  only  your  proportionate 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  In 
some  cases  the  loss  is  very  heavy.  It  is 
because  of  these  experiences  that  we  do 
not  encourage  the  purchase  of  mortgage 
bonds  of  this  type  without  an  appraisal 
of  the  property  and  full  information. 


What  portion  of  her  father's  property 
will  an  only  daughter  inherit  in  case  her 
father  dies  without  a  will,  leaving  only 
the  daughter  of  a  previous  marriage  and 
a  second  wife?  E.  K. 

New  York. 

If  a  second  wife  dies  before  her  hus¬ 
band  and  the  husband  dies  intestate,  the 
daughter  will  receive  his  entire  estate. 
If  the  wife  survives  the  husband,  she 
would  get  one-third  of  all  the  property 
real  and  personal  in  her  own  right  for¬ 
ever,  and  the  daughter  would  get  two- 
thirds. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  several 
times  lately,  that  some  of  my  neighbors 
are  going  over  the  State  line  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  taking  out  auto  liability 
and  property  damage  insurance  with  an 
agent  representing  the  State  Automobile 
Insurance  Association  of  Indianapolis, 
with  offices  at  the  State  Theater  Build¬ 
ing,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  I  find  in  talking 
to  these  people  that  their  premium  is 
much  less  than  we  pay  in  New  York 
State  for  same  insurance.  Would  you 
advise  if  you  consider  this  insurance  com¬ 
pany  reliable  and  if  we  residents  of  New 
York  State  would  be  fully  protected  in 
taking  auto  insurance  with  them? 

New  York.  J.  c.  T. 

The  company  referred  to  has  a  license 
to  write  insurance  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
not  in  New  York  State.  The  courts  in 
New  York  State  would  not  recognize  a 
company  not  licensed  in  the  State.  Con¬ 
sequently  you  would  have  no  means  of 
enforcing  a  claim  in  case  you  should 
have  an  accident. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  the  C.  H.  Weeks 
Nursery  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  is  still  do¬ 
ing  business?  In  1928  I  bought  peach 
trees  which  are  not  as  represented.  I 
have  written  them  but  get  no  reply.  On 
a  large  order  the  white  peaches  are  a 
loss  to  me  when  I  ordered  yellow1.  I  do 
not  know  yet  about  the  others,  c.  L.  M. 

Ohio. 

Our  information  is  that  this  concern 
is  out  of  business  and,  of  course,  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  in  the  matter.  We 
advise  placing  orders  for  nursery  stock 
only  with,  houses  of  established  reputa¬ 
tion  and  known  responsibility. 


During  the  early  part  of  July,  1930,  I 
sent  $10  to  the  Lamothe  Surgical  Cor¬ 
poration,  25  West  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  for  a  Beeto  Rotor  Dilator.  They 
promised  a  seven-day  free  trial  and 
money  returned  if  I  did  not  realize  bene¬ 
fits  in  a  week’s  trial.  I  received  it  on 
July  19,  used  it  from  the  20th  to  27th. 
I  felt  no  benefits  and  returned  it  on  the 
28th.  Now  they  refuse  to  return  the 
money,  claiming  I  kept  it  longer  than 
seven  days.  They  count  from  the  date 
they  received  the  order  until  the  day  the 
returned  instrument  reached  them. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  r.  r. 

In  reply  to  the  first  letter  requesting 
a  refund,  the  Lamothe  Surgical  Corpora¬ 
tion  v’rote  an  appeal  on  September  3  to 
continue  the  treatment  and  extended  the 
time  for  three  weeks  more.  This  was  a 
form  letter  which  indicates  a  general  poli¬ 
cy,  but  again  on  September  30  they  wrote 
that  the  time  for  trial  had  expired  when 
application  for  refund  was  made  and  that 
the  money  would  not  be  returned.  Again 
they  urged  to  continue  the  treatment, 
which  was  represented  to  be  a  “guardian 


angel  to  the  sick,  nervous  and  afflicted, 
to  soothe  pain,  drive  out  disease  and  to 
revitalize  worn-out  tissue.’’  They  write 
us  that  they  received  the  order  on  July 
14,  and  that  the  appliance  was  returned 
without  their  consent  on  the  29tli.  This 
they  call  “eight  days  over  the  allotted 
trial,”  which  is  their  excuse  for  not  re¬ 
turning  the  $10.  The  case  is  before  the 
jury — the  public. 

A  man  bought  a  farm  for  $7,000.  pay¬ 
ing  $1,000  down  and  agreeing  to  pay 
$300  a  year  after  the  first  year.  He  paid 
$300  last  year  but  was  unable  to  pay  it 
this  year,  but  paid  interest  and  taxes  and 
made  improvements  on  the  place.  Be¬ 
cause  he  has  not  paid  the  $300  this  year 
the  man  who  sold  the  farm  claims  the 
buyers  broke  his  contract.  Does  this  man 
have  to  lose  all  he  paid  in  on  this  place? 

Newr  York.  anxious. 

On  the  above  statement  the  buyer  is 
in  default  on  his  contract,  and  the  form¬ 
er  owner  may  go  into  court  to  enforce 
his  contract.  Under  the  circumstances, 
however,  this  would  be  an  extreme  meas¬ 
ure.  In  a  year  of  depression  the  seller 
should  be  considerate  of  a  buyer  who  has 
shown  good  faith  in  every  way,  but  if  he 
exacts  the  “pound  of  flesh,”  he  is  entitled 
to  judgment  w’ithin  the  law. 

t  Valpierre  Croney.  Syosset.  L.  I.,  N. 
Y.,  says  he  has  a  client  whom  he  believes 
would  make  a  second  mortgage  loan  on 
my  property,  but  he  wants  me  to  send 
$30  in  advance  for  an  appraisal.  He 
says  the  total  cost  of  the  loan  would  be 
4  per  cent.  What  can  you  tell  us  about 
him?  c.  ii.  c. 

New’  York. 

We  only  know  that  other  subscribers 
have  complained  that  they  sent  money  to 
Mr.  Croney  for  appraisals  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  that  they  not  only  never 
get  the  loan  as  promised,  but  failed  to 
get  any  explanation  from  Mr.  Croney. 
He  has  refused  to  furnish  a  statement  of 
his  responsibility  and,  on  the  record  to 
date,  ive  wmiild  advise  payment  of  fee 
only  after  the  promised  mortgage  money 
is  in  your  .possession. 

I  am  invited  to  make  a  tour  to  the 
Adirondacks  to  cost  me  $24.75  by  the 
Hollywood  Hills  Corporation.  I  think 
the  main  object  is  to  sell  lots  at  Holly¬ 
wood  Hills,  but  I  would  appreciate  your 
advice.  s.  s. 

New’  York. 

Our  information  is  that  the  Holly- 
W’ood  Hills  Corporation  is  a  land  de¬ 
velopment  project,  and  that  the  tract  of 
land  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  forms 
the  base  of  the  enterprise  was  mortgaged 
for  its  full  purchase  price,  so  that  any 
asset  in  the  land  must  depend  on  incre¬ 
ments  of  value.  Information  is  indefinite, 
but  there  is  enough  to  discourage  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  ivere  persuaded 
to  buy  Greenleaf  Publishing  Company, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  shares.  I  wrote  several 
times  to  find  out  w’hy  they  never  paid 
any  dividend,  but  got  no  reply.  How  can 
I  go  about  it  to  find  out?  w.  h.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  charter  of  the  company  was  void¬ 
ed  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  on  January  1,  1925,  for 
non-payment  of  taxes.  Hence  the  com¬ 
pany  is  not  now  in  existence. 

My  father  has  directed  me  to  send  this 
dollar  for  renew’al  of  his  subscription  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  He  requests  me  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  the  best  paper  he  gets,  and 
that  he  always  counts  the  days  from  one 
issue  to  another — always  sure  of  some¬ 
thing  new  and  interesting  and  helpful  in 
each  succeeding  number.  He  calls  it  his 
teacher.  We  have  Summer  boarders  on 
the  farm  and  they  like  it,  too.  Many  of 
them  leave  the  money  to  have  it  sent  to 
their  homes  when  they  go.  He  also  tells 
all  our  neighbors  about  the  paper  and  al¬ 
most  every  family  around  here  now  takes 
it.  Father  wants 'to  thank  you  for  all  the 
good  advice  and  help,  and  to  tell  you  that 
he  hopes  to  have  the  dollar  for  renewal 
as  long  as  he  lives.  J.  V. 

Connecticut. 

That  is  a  very  gracious  letter  from  the 
father,  and  wTell  expressed  by  his  young 
son.  That  kind  of  family  team  work  is 
probably  evident  on  the  farm.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  a  good  prospect  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  from  this  home  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  hopes  so. 

Tlieo.  Brander,  of  Silver  Lake,  Ind., 
sent  me  a  check  in  payment  for  poultry 
which  I  shipped  on  his  order.  The  bank 
returned  the  check  marked  “no  funds.” 
He  does  not  reply  to  my  letter.  See 
what  you  can  do.  J.  c.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  local  bank  did  all  it  could  to  col¬ 
lect  on  this  check.  It  failed.  Credit  is 
not  recommended. 


Save  *50= on  This 


Power  Spray  Paint  Outfit 

(Regular  Price  $79.50) 

Our  tremendous  buying  power  in  times  like  these  enables 
us  to  buy  high-grade,  guaranteed  merchandise  from  over¬ 
stocked  manufacturers  at  prices  that  enable  us  to  offer 
them  at  a  remarkable  saving.  In  this  case  we  offer  this 
nationally  advertised  G-V  Spray  1’aint  Outfit  at  less  than 
%  the  regular  price. 

These  brand  new  G-V  Tower  Spray  Paint  Outfits  are 
fully  guaranteed  and  at  the  price  we  are  offering  them 
are  indeed  a  remarkable  bargain. 

This  outfit  will  pay  for  itself  on  the  savings  you  would 
make  in  painting  one  building.  One  man,  with  this  outfit, 
can  paint  as  fast  as  six  men  painting  with  brushes,  and 
do  a  better  job  and  do  it  easier.  Takes  less  paint,  duco 
or  varnish.  No  paint  job  too  large  for  this  outfit.  Then, 
you  can  use  it  for  spraying  small  trees,  shrubbery,  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.  Use  it  to  paint  your  own  buildings  and 
make  extra  money  painting  for  your  neighbors.  Outfit 
comes  complete  with  GO-foot  hose,  5  gallon  paint  and  in- 

secticide  container  (insecticide 
will  not  rust  container), 
spray  gun,  valve  adapters  for 
auto — everything  complete. 

Any  Auto,  Truck  or 
Tractor  at  Idling  Speed 
Furnishes  Power 

Just  remove  2  spark  plugs 
from  auto,  insert  the  two^ssM 
auto  adjuster  valves  (in- 
eluded  with  outfit).  start 
your  motor,  put  paint  or  in¬ 
secticide  in  the  big  5-gallon 
container  and  you  are  ready 
to  paint  your  house  or 
spray  your  trees,  shrub¬ 
bery,  vegetables,  small 
fruit,  etc.  Ideal  out¬ 
fit  for  disinfecting 
and  whitewashing  in¬ 
terior  of  barns  and 
poultry-houses.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  how 
to  mix  paint,  proper 
care  of  gun  and  hose 
furnished. 

Order  From  This  Ad 

You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  this  high- 
grade  outfit — it  is  absolutely  guaranteed.  Order 
now — they  will  go  fast  at  this  “give-away”  price. 

We  have  been  advertising  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  the  past  8  years  and  are  known  for 
the  exceptional  bargains.  Send  check  to 

National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co. 


OUR  PRICE 
ONLY 


OUTFIT  COMPLETE 
Consists  of  this  Spray  Gun,  one 
5-Gallon  Paint  Container,  60 
feet  of  high  grade  Hose,  Valve 
Adapters  for  Auto,  and  Small 
Paint  Container  illustrated 
above  for  small  jobs  where  large 
container  is  not  needed.  The 
Spray  Gun  furnished  is  one  of 
the  best  made — it  alone  retails 
for  $30 — more  than  we  charge 
for  the  complete  outfit. 


NOW-  Better.  Faster. 
Grinding  with  this 
low  Cost 
Mill/ 


Swing-Hammer  type—  i 
Grinds  All  Feeds 

World’s  greatest  grinder  value! 

ONLY  $60.  Improved  hammer  type 
— grinds  every  thing—  hasbigeapac- 
ity — is  extremely  durable-  Grinds 
all  grain — pulverizes  all  roughage, 
fine  or  coarse.  Oats  to  powder, 

I  hulls  and  all. 

Amazingly  low 
price  for  grinder 
with  EASY’s  capacity.  Quickly  re¬ 
pays  its  low  cost.  THINK ! — Grinds 
unusually  larger  quantities  per 
1  hour  of  shelled  corn,  ear  corn,  oats 
and  other  grains  and  roughage. 

Extra  heavy  all-steel  rigid  body. 
Tempered  chrome  nickel  steel 
hammers  of  new  improved  type.  No 
burrs,  no  rollers.  No  heating.  Rocks 
nails,  etc.,  in  grain  can’t  hurt  it. 

Grinds  a  lifetime  with  slight  repair  costs’ 
10  to  20  H.  P.  tractor  or  engine  operates  if 


ONLY  *60/ 


ONLY 


*60 


QUANTITY  LIMITED/ 

otter  good  only  while  our  stock  lasts. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

HENRY  &  ALLEN  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  AUGUST  1,  1906 
For  25  Years 
TUDOR  &  JONES 
WEEDSPORT.  N.  Y. 
have  been  prepared  to  deliver  quickly 

Bale  Ties  of  Best  Quality 

on  short  notice,  at  lowest  market  prices. 
Eastern  Distributors  of 

ANN  ARBOR  HAY  PRESSES 
Good  Used  Presses  For  Sale 
Phone  32  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  price*  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 


I  Make  Every  Acre  Pay!? 

I  1 1  MARTIN  cuts  ditches  —  , 

l  9  *  a~*  /  open— tile  drainage— irri- 
jjp^gation.  Terraces  to  keep. 

"  rich  topsoil  home,  grades! 
roads.  5  Models  $37.60  up.  Uses 
animals  or  tractor.  Liberal  terms.  W rite  i 
or  see  your  dealer.  Owensboro^ 

Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc, 

Sox  34  Owensboro,  Kyj 


BE  A 

WAGON-NAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 

A  great,  responsible,  successful,  LO-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  lino. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  ovyn  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no  investment’’  propositions  are  open.  Lacli 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Companyt  Oosk 
D-8209,  Winona,  Minn.  _ 

NOW  READY! 

Fall  and  W  inter 

FENCE 

ingNotv  and  save  - 

some  real  money.  Get 
mv  new  fall  and  winter  niUllr 

Bargain  Book.  See  my  . 
low  Freight  Prepaid  prices  Direct  from 
Factory.  Jim  Brown’s  fence  is  made  of 
Copper  Steel,  Super  Galvanized  with  pure 
Zinc.  Has  more  than  Double  the  life  of  or- 
>'  dinary  non-copper  fencing.  Get  all  the  facta 
f  before  you  buy.  Write  for  my  new  Free  Cata- 
16  log  Now — Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

feh-  Dept.  4316_ CLEVELANOjOHIO 


Sell  Your  ^ 
Surplus  Stock 


k 


iaboro 


10 

Day 

Trial 


M 


'l 


TANY  breeders  have  found  that 
little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30 th  Si.,  New  York 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

State  Master  Freestone  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  proud  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
three  months  of  April,  May  and  June  136 
Granges  of  the  Empire  State  made  a  net 
gain  of  five  or  more  members.  Of  these, 
75  Granges  made  a  gain  of  10  or  more 
members.  Oxford  Grange  No.  804,  of 
Chenango  County,  heads  the  list  with  a 
net  gain  of  74  new  members.  This  makes 
a  total  net  gain  for  the  136  Granges  of 
1,799  members.  This  is  an  average  per 
Grange  of  nearly  13  members.  This  does 
not  include  a  large  number  of  Granges 
that  have  made  net  gains,  but  with  less 
than  five  members.  The  Grange  making 
net  gains  of  25  or  more  members  were : 
Oxford  No.  894,  of  Chenango  County,  74; 
Cortlandville  No.  461,  of  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty,  45 ;  Ogden  No.  Ill,  of  Monroe,  45 ; 
Warsaw  No.  1088,  of  Wyoming,  40; 
Chazy  No.  981,  of  Clinton,  31;  Fleming- 
ville  No.  1333,  of  Tioga,  27 ;  Heuvelton 
No.  947,  of  St.  Lawrence,  27 ;  Highland 
No.  888,  of  Ulster,  25;  Plattkill  No.  923, 
of  Ulster,  25. 

In  the  foregoing  honor  roll  Dutchess 
County  headed  the  list  of  counties  with 
eight  Granges  making  a  net  gain  of  five 
or  more.  Of  the  56  Grange  counties  in 
New  York  State,  46  made  gains  of  five 
members  or  more.  Those  counties  having 
three  or  more  Granges  on  the  honor  roll 
were :  Duchess,  8 ;  Columbia,  7 ;  Alle¬ 
gany,  Clinton,  Monroe,  Onondaga  and 
Oswego,  6:  Delaware,  Livingston,  St. 
Lawrence,  Tioga  and  Tompkins,  5;  Cat- 
taragus,  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Oneida,  On¬ 
tario,  Otsego,  Schuyler,  Steuben  and 
Ulster,  4 ;  Broome,  Chautauqua,  Che¬ 
mung,  Cortland,  Genesee,  Madison  and 
Wyoming,  3. 

The  counties  with  two  Granges  on  the 
honor  roll  were :  Albany,  Chenango, 
Franklin,  Niagara,  Orange,  Rensselaer, 
Suffolk,  Washington  and  Wayne.  Those 
with  one  honor  roll  Grange  were : 
Cayuga,  Erie,  Essex,  Lewis,  Orleans, 
Putnam,  Saratoga,  Sullivan  and  Yates. 

Not  only  in  New  York  State,  but 
throughout  nearly  all  Grange  territory 
the  membership  conditions  are  most  en¬ 
couraging.  National  Secretary  Harry  A. 
Caton  brings  a  heartening  report  of  the 
number  of  new  Granges  organized  during 
the  past  nine  months  ending  June  30, 
which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  re¬ 
port  for  the  corresponding  period  one 
year  ago.  The  total  of  new  Granges  for 
the  nine  months  ending  June  30,  1931,  is 
238.  This  is  33  more  than  were  orga¬ 
nized  for  the  whole  year  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1930.  One  year  ago  the  three 
leading  Grange  States  in  point  of  new 
Granges  for  the  entire  year  were;  Wash¬ 
ington  38,  North  Carolina  33  and  Ore¬ 
gon  30.  In  this  year’s  struggle  for  su¬ 
premacy  Washington  is  leading  with  31 
new  Granges.  South  Carolina  is  second 
with  30  and  Oregon  -is  crowding  close 
with  29. 

Other  leaders  are  :  North  Carolina  22, 
Ohio  20,  Idaho  17,  California  12,  Wis¬ 
consin  11,  Virginia  10,  Illinois  9,  Michi¬ 
gan  9,  Kansas  7.  Pennsylvania  6,  West 
Virginia  6.  New  York  4,  South  Dakota  4. 

When  it  comes  to  new  Juvenile 
Granges  New  York  stands  far  in  the 
lead.  For  the  nine  months  ending  June 
30,  the  Empire  State  has  organized  42 
new  Juveniles.  Ohio,  the  runner-up,  has 
18  to  her  credit,  Oregon  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  having  an  even  dozen  each.  The 
total  number  of  new  Juveniles  for  the 
nine  months  is  115.  This  is  close  to  the 
total  for  the  whole  12-month  period  last 
year,  which  was  128.  of  which  New  York 
furnished  35  and  Ohio  22.  Mrs.  Susan 
Freestone,  National  Juvenile  Superin¬ 
tendent,  has  set  the  goal  for  the  year  at 
150  new  Juveniles. 

Colorado  has  just  organized  its  secoud 
Juvenile  Grange.  The  Matron  is  Mrs. 
Ethel  Morris  Watters,  daughter  of  State 
Master  John  Morris.  The  total  number 
of  new  Juvenile  Granges  organized  in 
June  was  23,  with  three  reorganizations; 
13  of  which  came  from  New  York  State. 

September  9  is  Grange  Day  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  The  principal  speaker 
will  be  Charles  M.  Gardner,  of  Snring- 
field,  Mass.  Mr.  Gardner  is  High  Priest 
of  Demeter  in  the  National  Grange.  The 
address  of  welcome  will  be  given  by 
Berne  A.  Pyrke,  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  State  Master  Fred  J.  Free¬ 
stone  will  preside.  Mrs.  Percy  Petitt, 
chairman  of  the  State  Grange  Home 
Economics  committee,  will  tell  of  the 
work  of  her  committee. 


“Are  you  positive,”  demanded  counsel, 
“that  the  prisoner  is  the  man  who  stole 
your  car?”  “Well,”  answered  the  wit¬ 
ness.  “I  was  until  you  cross-examined  me. 
Now  I’m  not  sure  whether  I  ever  had  a 
car  at  all.” — Buffalo  News. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  S*.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  am!  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  All  Prices 

<f.  VV.  HOUCK  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


House  Jen  Acres,  $800 


Other  terms.  Easy  Terms. 
0.  WITHER  Crewe,  Virginia 


LAND  OPENINGS  Sr'S; 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  Improved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  6.  If.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  permanent, 
profitable  business  selling  Whitmer  Quality  Household 
necessities  to  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  We 
teach  you  free.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  $50  up 
weekly.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day- 
Plan. 

The  H.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

109-F  Market  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POST  YOUR  LAND  6  cloth  weatherproof- 

“No  Trespassing”  Signs  printed  with  your  name,  SB 
25— $3.50;  50—  $6;  100— SIO;  large  tvpe,  prepaid.  Com¬ 
plies  state  law.  BKINCKERHOFF  PRESS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE,  wife  good  cook  and 
assist  with  housework;  man,  gardener,  handy 
and  occasional  driving:  must  have  license;  in 
country,  all  year  around;  wages  $100;  write  age 
and  experience.  MRS.  ALBERT  EPSTEIN, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  can  have  lodging  and  nse  of 
poultry  buildings  in  exchange  for  light  ser¬ 
vices:  phone,  electricity,  water;  Jersey.  Write 
ADVERTISER  1514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY’S  MATRON  wanted  for  children’s  home, 
$50  per  month,  with  maintenance;  please 
state  qualifications  in  full,  age  and  religious 
preference,  if  any.  Address  S.  J.  DAVIS,  Jones¬ 
town,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  offered  to  intel¬ 
ligent  and  lionest  farmer  accustomed  to  trae- 
tor  and  tractor  implements  and  maple-syrup 
making:  must  be  married;  have  good  modern 
home,  fully  furnished;  write  full  particulars, 
salary  expected,  references,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
1455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  for  a  compe- 
tetent  fruit  and  vegetable  farmer;  modern 
house  containing  six  rooms  and  hath,  also  barns, 
on  a  20-acre  fruit  and  vegetable  farm  in  ex¬ 
cellent  location,  AVestchester  County,  may  be 
occupied  by  a  competent  farmer  with  good  ref¬ 
erences,  without  payment  of  rent,  farm  to  be  run 
on  shares.  Apply  ADVERTISER  1491,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  LADY,  able  to  keep  house  for  busi¬ 
ness  couple,  good  cook  and  laundress:  no  chil¬ 
dren;  good  country  home  and  $10  monthly;  give 
full  particulars  and  reference  first  letter.  BOX 
500,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y, 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  is  open  for  boy  of  18  who 
can  appreciate  a  good  home  on  farm,  no  dairy; 
requires  good  disposition,  courteous,  neat  and 
willing:  write  fully  why  you  think  you  are  the 
boy.  BOX  16,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  October  15  general  houseworker, 
drive  car.  ADVERTISER  1492,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  AT  ONCE,  capable  farmer,  reliable 
character,  work  on  co-operative  basis,  115-acre 
farm:  %  mile  from  village,  owned  by  woman; 
suitable  dairying,  poultry,  other  lines,  hoard. 
ADVERTISER  1487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  FOR  GENERAL  housework  and  small 
laundry;  three  adults  in  family;  good  home 
for  reliable  person ;  must  be  experienced ;  wages 
$60.  Apply  to  MRS.  CHARLES  BOONE,  Box 
26,  Wilton,  Conn. 


AVANTED — Woman,  under  35  years,  to  do  house¬ 
work  and  cooking  on  a  farm;  wage  $30  per 
month.  R.  L.  INSCOE,  Box  97,  It.  F.  D.,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J. 


AVOMAN,  REFINED,  strong,  dependable,  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  attractive  country  home;  2 
adults;  $35  monthly.  ADVERTISER  1502,  care 
Rural  New-A'orker. 


AVANTED — Single  man  ou  dairy  farm,  good 
milker:  $50  per  month  and  found.  BOX  582, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER,  commercial  cattle  and  dairy 
specialist;  20  years’  experience,  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  269,  l’eekskill,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY7 MAN,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches,  desires  position;  high¬ 
est  references.  ADVERTISER  1437,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  RURAL  SCHOOL  wanted  by  an  experienced 
teacher.  ADVERTISER  1471,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  VACATIONIST,  bachelor,  45,  highly 
intelligent,  educated,  work  3  days  for  6  days’ 
board  on  your  farm;  anywhere.  CRONAN,  Box 
11,  Station  A,  Boston,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER-GARDENER,  mar¬ 
ried,  small  family,  wants  position  as  working 
foreman  or  caretaker  of  gentleman’s  farm;  re¬ 
liable  and  trustworthy;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  German,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  lifetime  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming,  open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER 
1497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  man  seeks  position  on  private 
estate;  experienced  farming  and  gardening, 
drive  car;  no  bad  habits;  apply  stating  wages, 
etc.  F.  PRIOR,  R.  D.  4,  Otsego,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  POULTRY  expert  wants  position  as 
partner  for  percentage.  FRIEDEL,  355  East 
88th  St.,  New  York  City. 


GAAIE  PROTECTOR,  experienced  mounted  pa¬ 
trolman,  vast  tracts  efficiently  guarded,  day 
or  night.  ADVERTISER  1499,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  GOOD  cook,  American,  wants 
place,  farm  or  country  town;  $32  per  mouth. 
MRS.  HARDING,  Box  98,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


|  EXPERT  GARDENER  and  caretaker,  middle- 
aged,  married,  small  family,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  gardening  under 
glass  and  outside,  also  farming;  good  grower 
of  nursery  stock.  BOX  427,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


MARRIED  MAN,  small  family,  anxiously  seeks 
work,  accustomed  to  cattle  and  milking;  very 
dependable;  wages  secondary  consideration.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  40,  DESIRES  position  in  New  York 
State  with  small  family  or  companion  to 
elderly  person,  ADVERTISER  1493,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
middle-aged,  go  anywhere.  A.  W.  BELL,  315 
Penn  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  PROTESTANT,  married  couple 
want  work  on  farm;  experienced;  woman 
housekeeping:  man  odd  jobs,  handy  with  tools, 
repairs.  BOX  95,  West  Mansfield,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  capable,  reliable, 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1500, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  AMERICAN,  desire  position;  garden¬ 
er,  caretaker;  wife,  cook;  $80.  BOX  893, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


REFINED  LADY  wishes  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  small  family.  NELLIE  SAUN¬ 
DERS,  R.  1,  Meeker  Ave.,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN,  45,  wishes  position  as  game- 
keeper  or  caretaker  of  estate;  not  afraid  of 
work;  can  furnish  best  of  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  married  man  wants  position  as 
herdsman  or  farmer;  understands  all  branches, 
making  grade  A  milk,  and  the  care  of  cattle. 
ADVERTISER  1504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WISHES  position  as  houseworker  in 
small  family  in  modern  home.  ADVERTISER 
1505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MALE  TEACHER,  college  graduate,  Christian, 
lover  of  rural  life,  desires  school;  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  children;  no  alcohol  or  tobacco.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION! — Are  there  any  positions  for  old- 
fashioned,  reliable,  hustling  American  couple, 
age  30,  who  have  sold  large  dairy?  Plain  cook, 
housekeeper,  pouitrymaid,  dairymaid;  dairyman, 
poultryman,  teamster,  chauffeur,  gardener,  han¬ 
dy-man;  willing  to  prove  ability  in  16-hour  day. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1506,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WIDE-AWAKE  COUPLE,  age  30,  having  sold 
large  farm,  desire  position;  caretakers  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  plain  cook,  housekeeper;  chauf¬ 
feur,  gardener,  etc.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  pair  hustlers,  not  afraid 
long  hours,  desire  connection  large  poultry 
plant:  raised  5.000  chicks  alone  last  year.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  POSITION,  dairy  barn  work,  to  take 
care  cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  13S,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  55,  SOME  experience  on  poultry  farm, 
desires  position;  wants  good  permanent  home; 
wages  $13  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
1511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  AGE  40,  thoroughly  reliable,  life 
experience  poultry,  sheep,  general  farming; 
like  position  where  good  work  is  appreciated. 
O’CONNELL,  East  Jewett,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  OR  FARM  superintendent,  married 
man  (Scotch),  desires  position  charge  of  es¬ 
tate;  10  years’  practical  experience  estate, 
farm,  garden  work;  3  years  agricultural  college, 
3  years  manager  larger  estate  in  Scotland;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1513,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  ESTATE  superintendent,  caretaker,  ex¬ 
ceptional  references:  carpenter,  all  tools;  ex¬ 
perienced  orchardist;  handle  cars,  tractor;  mar¬ 
ried,  American.  ROY  STRONG,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


WANTED — A  position  on  a  farm,  milker  and 
teamster,  understand  farm  work  of  all  kinds; 
age  45.  single.  American.  ERNEST  VANDER- 
BOGART,  Ellenburg  Center,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE;  are  you  in  need  of 
a  fully  experienced,  strictly  sober  man? 
Highest  references.  ADVERTISER  1510,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MUSKRAT  FARM.  Owner,  STANLEY  HAVI- 
LAND,  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Eighty  acres,  improved,  on  new 
stone  road;  $4,000.  GEO.  L.  HOPPES,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 


90-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  beautiful  location. 
PETER  MEYER,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -Vermont  10-room  attractive  house, 
running  water.  60  acres  land,  garage,  barn, 
fruit  trees,  pleasant  location;  $1,200.  W.  C. 
BALLOU.  Newfane,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — An  established  game  farm,  pheas¬ 
ants  and  ottier  stock;  a  real  business  proposi¬ 
tion.  BROWN  GAME  FARM,  Fonda,  X.  Y. 


FLORIDA — For  sale  cheap.  Winter  home  on 
lake.  BOX  113,  Interlachen,  Fla. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  stock  farm.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1496,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


285-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  Delaware  County,  N. 

Y.;  nice  laying  farm  in  good  condition,  large 
barn  46x120  ft.,  with  silo,  2  other  barns,  poul¬ 
try  house,  machine  shed  and  9-room  house; 
running  water  in  house  and  barn;  school  bus, 
milk  truck  and  mail  service;  convenient  to  both 
grade  A  and  15  markets;  plenty  of  wood  and 
lots  of  fruit;  price  $3,400,  $900  down,  balance 
on  easy  terms  or  will  sell  for  $3,000  cash  if 
sold  before  November  1;  this  is  a  big  bargain; 
time  of  depression  is  time  to  buy.  Address 
BOX  6,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Delhi,  X.  Y. 


COLLEGE  GIRL  would  like  to  sell  three-room 
cottage  with  fireplace:  large  garage,  lot  75x 
200;  Pomona,  Fla.:  price  $500.  MARJORIE 
BLAKE,  Seelzville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  100-acre  poultry  and  general 
farm  in  the  heart  of  the  chicken  industry  of 
Delaware  now  growing  big  crops  and  in  a  pay¬ 
ing  business;  brook  water  pasture,  good  build¬ 
ings;  small  down  payment,  balance  to  suit  pur¬ 
chaser;  name  your  terms.  E.  D.  LOPEIt,  Box 
251,  Georgetown,  Del. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER,  age  25  years, 
German,  best  references,  single.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  estate  or 
farming  estate;  14  years  last  position;  wife 
excellent  cook:  information  on  request.  HAR¬ 
VEY  WOOD,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


DAIRY  FARM,  25  miles  Binghamton,  8-roont 
house,  2  barns,  all  other  outbuildings.  13(5 
acres  level  land,  all  crops  and  machinery;  25 
head  stock,  team;  State  read,  proposed  elec¬ 
tricity;  land  leased  for  drilling;  death  of 
owner  forces  sale;  seven  thousand,  twenty-five 
hundred  cash.  P.  0.  BOX  414,  Bainbridge, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Equipped  poultry  farm,  31  acres, 
7-room  house,  barn,  tool  house,  shed,  three- 
car  garage,  electric  light,  telephone  in  house, 
laying  house  24x100,  four  brooder  houses  12x12, 
laying  hens  and  pullets  included;  on  State  road, 
good  location  for  gas  station  or  roadside  stand. 
P.  O.  BOX  106,  Jewett  City,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 25-cow  farm  on  hard  road,  2  miles 
from  Walton,  Delaware  County;  one  of  tin- 
best  high  schools  in  State;  best  of  grass  farms; 
good  buildings  with  improvements;  finest  run¬ 
ning  spring  water  at  house  and  barn;  henhouses, 
orchard,  sap  bush  and  fine  piece  of  woodland ; 
death  of  owner  reason  for  sale.  ADVERTISER 
1490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GREENHOUSES  AND  8-ACRE  modern  village 
fat m,  63  miles  from  New  York,  at  a  bargain 
price:  Western  Connecticut.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


station  and  post  office  preferred;  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  New  York  City.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IDEAL  SMALL  farm,  12  acres,  two-story,  six- 
room  house,  two  porches,  barn,  garage,  chick¬ 
en  house,  etc.;  close  State  highway;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  5  acres  blackberries;  good  income;  one 
acre  assorted  orchard,  balance  trucking;  price 
*2  500,  half  cash.  J.  M.  GROSVENOR,  Delmar, 
Del. 


I OURIST  LODGE,  on  Route  20,  coast  to  coast, 
one  acre,  10-room  house,  newly  painted,  ma¬ 
ple  shade;  good  place  for  gas  station,  roadside 
stand;  price  $2,100,  $500  .ash,  ADVERTISER 
1498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


T1\0  o-ACRE  poultry  farms,  one  with  housing 

tor  1.000,  the  other  for  3.500;  sell  either  very 
reasonable.  Address  OWNER,  Box  158  R  D 
3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


71--‘VCRE  DAIRY  and  grape  farm,  Chautauqua 

County,  N.  Y.;  excellent  village  1  mile,  Buf¬ 
falo  N  Y.,  and  Erie,  l’a..  easy  drive;  67  acres 
nearly  level  fertile  loam  tillage,  4  acres  creek- 
watered  pasture,  8  acres  grapes;  10-room  house, 
dairy  barn  14  heal,  concrete  stable,  silo;  mod¬ 
ern  equipment,  storage  barn;  all  buildings  re¬ 
cently  repaired:  excellent  for  roadside  stand  or 
tourists;  $8,000.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM  FOR  sale  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.  • 

109-acre  fruit  and  truck  farm;  if  interested,’ 
call  or  write  WM.  BROWN,  R.  D.  1,  Box  132 
Englishtown,  N.  J. 


MAN  OF  FORTY  wants  an  estate  or  farm  near 
New  V  ork ;  spring  water,  lake  or  stream* 
suitable  tor  recreation  and  health:  full  particu¬ 
lars;  pictures  returned.  J.  E.  CARLAND  2,8 
Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


85-ACRE  FARM,  Canton-Potsdam  cement  road, 

modern  house  aiul  barn,  all  conveniences;  ex- 

AuAar  bush*  c11  equipment.  ADVER- 
UbER  lo09,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  MAN  warys  rent  or  buy  small  house  2-; 

rooms;  give  particulars.  ADVERTISER  151“ 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  IN  MIDDLE  New  Jersey,  bungalow 

and  land  on  State  road;  no  encumbrance  on 
property,  clear  deed,  for  $700;  dealing  with 
n,?.,,aRPnts:  answer  by  letter  only.  BEN¬ 
JAMIN  OWEN,  342  E.  136th  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


TWELV  E-ACRE  TRUCK  farm,  new  modern 

bungalow,  y  rooms,  bath;  2-car  garage,  build¬ 
ing  lots;  two  minutes’  walk  from  New  York 
bus:  will  sell  witli  or  without  acreage.  ED¬ 
WARD  STOEHR,  Owner,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


172  ACRES,  10-ROOM  house,  barns,  price  $10 
800,  including  herd  of  registered  Jersey  cal 
tic.  HERBERT  WELLS,  Southbury,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  or  store  in  Belleview  Fla 
for  particulars  write  BOX  156,  Belleview,  Fla 


Country  Board 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  hoard  on  farm,  reasonable. 
H®“  UeQUORNIK,  10416  126th  St.,  Richmond 


Miscellaneous 


H^N®Y— Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

II.LIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-lb.  can 

$4.y0;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Mari 
etta,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can, 

two,  $10;  buckwheat.  $4 
within  third  zone,  $1.75; 
HAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 


here,  clover,  $5.20 
two,  $7.50;  10  lbs 
buckwheat,  $1.60 
N.  Y. 


/  U  J,  f'  SY'ITCIIES  made  from  combings 
LILA  PRICE,  R.  R.  2,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


1  ^BE  HONEY— Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  tw 
$1.80,  prepaid  third  zone;  120  lbs.  light  an 
her,  $8,  not  prepaid.  CIIAS.  MATTASON,  Dm 
dee,  N.  Y. 


WANT  RIPE  wild  cherries;  give  price*  want 

large  quantity.  LAWRENCE,  3632  34th  St., 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COMILLIL  MOUNT  Gilead  cider,  pasteurizing 

in  the  bottle,  proeessing  plant,  250-gal  size 
new  condition,  II.  o.  WOOD,  Danielson,  Conn! 


WwnTiEiJ?- T<)  BUY  a  "lilk  r°ute.  ADVERTIS¬ 

ER  149y,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNIVERSAL  MILKING  machine  with  two  sin- 
!0  months;  good  condition. 
STEVENS  BROS.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  RASPBERRY  honey.  5-Ib  nail  SI 

postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Rt.  1  'Nor 
ampton,  Mass. 


I  OR  SALE — Ten  Jamesway  stanchions  and  cup 
used  one  year;  also  l’apec  ensilage  cutter,  si 
R,  used  twice.  F.  BUCK,  Hauppauge,  L.  1 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $ 

~  $1*80;  buckwheat  and  amber,  pail, 

cents;  -  PaHs,  $1.60;  two  60-lb.  cans,  clove 
$10  here.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delco  light  plant  complete,  81 

watt,  32-volt  service,  with  32  jars;  can  1 
seen  running.  A.  LEISER,  Millwood  N  Y 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PIOKED  balsam  pillow  til 

i  r.th,  -*be  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondac 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  « 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  si 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2y>  it 
postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  "  Hi 
A  A II  I  AYXE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb 

.  ®4*5°;1“?  lbs*'  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS, 
rietta,  N.  Y.  ’ 


OLD  IMPORTED  hand-carved  dining-room  sui 
Ppr^t  condition;  photographs;  reasonal 
BOX  o_’7,  Wappmgers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


DEPEW  S  HONEY” — New  clover  honey 
lbs.,  $4.75;  120,  $9.  LAVERN  DEPEW,’ 
6,  Auburn,  N,  Y. 
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Same  Old  tV~— ^ 

Kalamazoo  Quality  Famous 
for  31  Years— EASY  TERMS! 


YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  COUPON  BELOW  brings  you  a 
FREE  copy  of  this  new  catalog  of  KALAMAZOO-DIRECT- 
TO-YOU  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces.  It  saves  you  J/s  to 
on  your  new  cook  stove  or  heating  equipment,  because  it 
quotes  you  factory  prices  at  sensational  reductions. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  Green,  Delft  Blue  or  Black  Por- 
Make  your  selections  direct  from  celain  Enamel  in  all  ranges.  Col- 
factory stock  at  the  Biggest  Sav-  ors  to  match  every  decorative 
mgs  in  Years.  Kalamazoo  prices  scheme.  Colors  that  start  }OU 
are  lower— far  lower  than  ever—  dreaming  of  a  beautiful  kitchen, 
but  Kalamazoo  quality,  famous  Colors  as  easy  to  dean  as  a  china 
for  31  years,  is  rigidly  maintained.  disk  Also  Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves, 
This  is  the  year  to  buy  wisely.  Household  Goods. 

That  means  buying  direct  from  Healthful  Healers  Give 
the  factory — eliminating  all  untiec-  Furnace  Heat 


24-Hour  Shtuments 

All  stoves  and  ranges  are 
s  h  i  p  p  e  d  from  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  or  Utica,  N.  \  .,  ware¬ 
houses,  if  you  live  east,  within 
24  hours.  Furnaces,  48  hours. 
No  delay.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

31  Years  of  Quality1 

Even  with  new,  low  Factory 
Prices,  Kalamazoo’s  standard 
of  quality  is  the  same  as  for 
31  years.  Tremendous  buying 
power  enabled  us  to  buy  raw 
materials  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  prices.  Selling  direct  from 
the  factory— we  are  able  to 
give  you  this  year  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  absolute  rock-bottom  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices.  Kalamazoo  is  a  fac¬ 
tory.  You  can’t  beat 
factory  prices  at 
any  time — more  es¬ 
pecially  this  year. 

Mail  the  coupon 
now  for  this  sensa¬ 
tional  new  book. 


Ranges  $9750 

as  low  as  O  i  — 


Furnaces 

as  low  as 


Mail  the  Coupon  Now!  \  ou’ll  see 
200  styles  and  sizes— more  bar¬ 
gains  than  in  20  big  stores.  Only 
#j  Down  on  any  Stove,  Range  or 
Furnace,  regardless  of  price  or 
size.  A  Year  to  Pay.  800,000  Sat¬ 
isfied  Customers  have  saved  H  to 
by  mailing  this  coupon.  “We 
saved  $50,”  says  C.  T.  Harmeyer, 
Ansonia,  O.  “I  saved  from  $50  to 
$75  by  sending  to  Kalamazoo,’ 
writes  W.  B.  Taylor,  Southbridge, 
Mass.  “No  one  will  ever  be  sorry 
they  bought  a  Kalamazoo,”  says 
Cora  M.  Edwards,  Berryvdle, 
Ark.,  who  has  had  one  22  years. 
New  Ranges  in  Lovely 
New  Colors 

Don’t  miss  the  new  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges,  new  Combination 
Gas  and  Coal  Ranges— new  colors 
and  new  improvements.  Look  for 
the  ranges  with  the  new  Utility 
Shelf — they’re  lower,  much  lower 
in  price,  and  so  attractive!  The 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehousing  and  Shipping  Points 

Utica,  New  York  and  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


800,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 

Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 

Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


1  Good  Housekeeping. 

Vtv  Institute  Fj 

Kalamazoo  Stoves 
and  Ranges  , 
approved  / 

by  Good  / 
House-  f 

keeping  ' 

Jnsti-  1 

lute.  /  I 


Put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to  indicate  articles  in 
which  you  are  interested. 


Gas  &  Combi¬ 
nation  Gas. 
Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Manufacturers 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your 
Catalog. 


( Please  print  name  plainly) 


Direct  Heat 

Furnaces 


Howard,  III. 
“I  have  saved  enough 
on  my  fuel  bill  in  a 
little  over  2  years  to 
pay  for  my  Kalama¬ 
zoo  furnace." 

Clarence  A.  IColtz. 


Washing 


Machines 


in  mars 


A  Kalamazoa 

Direct  to  You’ 


£a/t  r  y  ~ h 
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Farm  Barns  for  the  North  Country 


sTIL  about  1850,  barn  planning  and 
construction  required  but  little 
thought.  Lumber  was  plentiful  and 
low  in  cost,  making  it  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  to  plan  economically.  Small 
herds  were  kept,  and  the  cows  were 
indifferent  milkers.  Spring  freshen¬ 
ing  was  the  rule  and  Winter  dairy¬ 
ing,  as  a  business,  was  practically  unknown.  Most 
families  were  content  with  enough  milk  for  their 
own  use  during  the  Winter  months  and 
almost  any  shelter  that  would  furnish 
the  cow  with  some  protection  from 
storms  and  cold  was  satisfactory. 

About  this  time  the  first  milk  train 
was  run  to  New  York  from  one  of  the 
southern  counties  and  a  market  opened 
for  Winter  milk.  This  market  has 
gradually  increased  and  the  territory 
from  which  milk  is  taken  has  widened, 
until  we  in  the  North  Country  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  it.  and  Winter  milk  produc¬ 
tion  has  become  one  of  our  chief  in¬ 
dustries. 

Along  with  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  has  come  a  more  general 
knowledge  relating  to  it  and  its  pro¬ 
duction,  creating  a  demand  for  better 
quality.  Boards  of  health  have  set  up 
standards  of  cleanliness  that  must  be 
met  if  the  milk  is  to  be  accepted  and 
distributed  in  the  territory  under  their 
control.  Clean  milk  is  required.  While 
clean  milk  can  be  produced  in  prac¬ 
tically  any  stable  if  sufficient  care  is 
taken,  it  cannot  be  done  economically 
unless  a  suitable  barn  and  equipment 
are  provided.  Where  conditions  make  the  production 
of  wholesome  milk  difficult,  the  labor  cost  is  too 
high  and  it  cannot  be  produced  at  a  suitable  profit. 
Present  low  prices  make  this  particularly  true.  A 
convenient  barn  and  equipment  are  necessary  to 
make  dairying  a  financial  success. 

On  the  other  hand  a  barn  may  have  too  much  in- 


By  Robert  H .  Smith 

on  both  the  east  and  west  sides  and  also  the  south 
end  at  some  time  during  the  day.  Sunshine  is  bene¬ 
ficial  in  a  stable  as  it  tends  to  make  it  warm  and 
dry,  and  ample  window  space  should  be  provided. 
The  New  York  market  requires  a  minimum  of  two 
square  feet  of  window  opening  for  each  GOO  cubic 
feet  of  space  in  the  stable  and  usually  four  square 


feet  of  glass  are  recommended  for  each  animal 
stabled.  With  the  usual  building  width  and  spacing 
between  cows,  this  is  equivalent  to  approximately 
one  square  foot  of  glass  to  every  15  square  feet  of 
floor  space.-  While  sunshine  in  the  stable  is  highly 
desirable,  too  great  a  glass  area  should  be  avoided 
as  it  causes  the  stable  to  cool  rapidly  at  night.  The 


way.  However,  where  old  timbers  are  available  and 
the  plank  framing  must  be  purchased,  the  heavy 
timber  type  of  framing  may  be  desirable.  By  care¬ 
ful  planning  it  may  be  made  convenient  and  strong 
and  a  fine  appearing  barn  result  from  its  use 
(Fig.  1.) 

Warm  construction  is  necessary.  Our  Winters  are 
cold  and  temperatures  of  from  20  to  30  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  are  not  uncommon.  Having  temperatures 
as  low  as  this  to  contend  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  possibility  of  a  stiff  wind  search¬ 
ing  out  every  crack  and  crevice,  the 
necessity  of  a  warm,  tight  side  wall  is 
apparent.  The  stable  temperature 
should  not  fall  below  freezing,  in  fact 
the  minimum  temperature  should  be  a 
few  degrees  above  freezing,  because  of 
the  exposed  water  pipes  and  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  cow.  The  wall  construc¬ 
tion  to  the  height  of  the  stable  should 
consist  of  matched  lumber  well  fitted 
and  nailed.  This  should  be  covered 
with  a  good  grade  of  novelty  siding 
and  a  durable  building  paper  placed 
between  them  to  secure  tightness.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  should  be  given  to  se¬ 
curing  a  tight  joint  about  the  windows 
as  there  is  usually  a  considerable  cold 
air  leakage  here. 

For  the  sake  of  economy,  conveni¬ 
ence  and  warmth  hay  storage  should 
be  provided  over  the  stable.  If  a  tight 
mow  floor  is  provided  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  storage  of  hay  in  this  way. 
The  hay  stored  in  the  mow  acts  as  a 
blanket  which  prevents  the  escape  of 
heat  from  the  stable  below,  it  is  in  the 
most  convenient  place  to  feed  from  and  storage 
space  is  provided  at  the  expense  of  side  wall  only. 
The  necessary  depth  can  be  estimated  closely  by  al¬ 
lowing  500  cubic  feet  of  space  per  ton  of  hay.  Wall 
covering  above  the  stable  may  be  of  novelty  siding 
only,  as  warm  construction  is  not  required  here.  The 
inside  stable  walls  should  be  smoothly  ceiled,  both 


Fig.  1.  Modern  Dairy  Barn  on  the  Farm  of  Claude  Tracy,  Rensselaer  Falls,  JV.  Y. 
The  frame  of  this  new  barn  is  of  the  heavy  timber  type  and  teas  made  from  trees 
cut  in  the  farm  woodlot  and  timbers  taken  from  the  old  barns  which  were  torn  down. 


E. 
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vested  in  it,  be  too  elaborately  equipped,  to  permit 
the  production  of  milk  at  a  profit  at  the  prices  ob¬ 
tainable.  The  interest  on  the  investment  and  the 
expense  of  upkeep  is  too  great.  Somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  extremes  mentioned  must  lie  the  ideal 
barn — a  convenient,  practical  barn,  not  excessive  in 
cost  and  one  having  all  of  the  essentials  without 
the  frills.  While  low  cost  construction  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable,  economy  in  this  respect  should 
not  be  carried  to  the  point  where  it 
will  affect  economy  of  upkeep  or  opera¬ 
tion.  The  cost  of  building  comes  but 
once  while  the  costs  of  upkeep  and  op¬ 
eration  continue  over  a  long  term  of 
years. 

Conditions  vary  so  that  a  standard 
or  type  barn  cannot  be  selected  and 
recommended  for  all  cases.  We  can¬ 
not  point  to  a  certain  barn  and  say 
this  is  best  for  all  farms.  In  practical¬ 
ly  every  case  the  barn  must  be  in¬ 
dividually  planned  to  meet  certain  ex¬ 
isting  conditions,  either  of  the  land 
surface  or  of  operation  or  both.  How¬ 
ever.  a  rectangular  barn  34  to  36  feet 
in  width  and  as  long  as  is  needed  to 
provide  the  necessary  room,  seems  to 
be  in  most  general  favor  where  a  new 
barn  is  being  built,  and  this  shape  can  be  adapted  to 
meet  most  conditions.  A  barn  of  this  kind,  when 
covered  with  a  gambrel  roof,  provides  convenient 
stable  room  and  mow  space  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
animal,  can  be  easily  lighted  and  permits  the  best 
arrangement  of  the  herd. 

The  dairy  barn  should  stand  with  the  long  dimen¬ 
sion  placed  north  and  south.  This  permits  sunshine 


chief  purpose  of  the  windows  is  to  admit  light,  thus 
making  the  stable  a  more  convenient  and  pleasant 
place  to  work  in.  In  a  well-lighted  stable  dirt  is 
more  easily  seen  and  a  cleaner  stable  results.  Win¬ 
dows  placed  with  the  top  near  the  ceiling  and  with 
the  long  dimension  up  and  down  will  admit  the 
most  light. 

Unless  timbers  are  already  at  hand  in  the  shape 


of  trees  growing  on  the  place  or  in  the  frames  of 
existing  old  barns  that  are  to  be  torn  down  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  more  np-to-date  and  convenient  struc¬ 
ture,  plank  frame  construction,  similar  to  that  used 
in  house  building,  will  be  found  the  lowest  in  cost. 
This  type  of  framing  also  permits  the  most  open 
mow  construction  and  the  most  convenient  stable 
arrangement.  There  are  no  posts  or  timbers  in  the 


for  warmth  and  to  permit  easy  cleaning  also. 

Every  new  barn  should  be  placed  on  a  well- 
drained  site  and  provided  with  a  solid  foundation 
that  extends  well  below  frost.  This  is  needed  to 
prevent  heaving  and  sagging  of  the  building.  An 
excellent  foundation  can  be  provided  by  digging  a 
trench  to  the  required  depth  and  filling  it  with  con¬ 
crete.  If  this  is  done  with  farm  labor  the  cost  need 
not  be  great,  as  the  portion  of  the  wall 
below  ground  can  be  at  least  one-third 
field  stones.  The  importance  of  the 
foundation  should  not  be  under-esti¬ 
mated.  A  solid  foundation  and  a  tight 
roof  add  years  to  the  life  of  a  building. 

Concrete,  also,  is  the  most  practical 
material  for  stable  floors.  It  is  dura¬ 
ble,  non-absorbent  and  easily  cleaned. 
It  is  at  present  strongly  recommended 
by  the  New  York  Health  Department 
for  this  purpose.  The  cost  of  a  con¬ 
crete  floor  is  reasonable.  Good  quality 
gravel  can  usually  be  obtained  on  the 
farm  and,  where  this  is  the  case,  a 
four-inch  stable  floor  can  be  laid  at  a 
cost  of  about  six  cents  per  square  foot 
for  the  cement  used.  The  desirable 
qualities  of  concrete  and  its  low  cost 
recommend  it  to  the  dairyman. 

A  suggested  floor  plan  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  A  drive¬ 
way,  at  least  14  feet  in  width,  separates  the  horse 
stable  from  the  cows  and  provides  a  place  for  un¬ 
loading  hay  and  for  thrashing.  A  grain  room  lo¬ 
cated  beneath  the  mow  and  at  one  side  of  the  barn 
floor  makes  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  han¬ 
dling  the  ground  feeds  used  during  the  Winter.  The 
truck  can  be  driven  onto  the  barn  floor  and  the 


Fig.  3.  An  old  barn  may  be  modernized  and  its  capacity  increased  by  building  a 
lean-to  on  each  side  and  covering  the  whole  with  a  gambrel  roof. 
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A  roll  call  of  the  new  residents  was  then  taken, 
each  one  standing  in  response  to  greetings  from 
the  audience. 

Leaders  from  each  of  the  organizations  then 
spoke  briefly  of  their  activities  and  plans  for  the 
coming  year,  giving  a  cordial  invitation  to  anyone 
interested  in  their  work  to  join  with  them  at  their 
first  opportunity.  It  was  brought  out  that  their 
church  school  is  somewhat  unusual,  as  they  have  a 
two-hour  session  each  Sunday  morning  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  department,  thus  allowing  the  very  young 
children  to  take  part  in  a  program  which  they  can 
understand,  while  their  parents  are  attending  the 
regular  service.  Another  outstanding  idea  is  the 
sending  of  cars  each  Sunday  morning  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  no  other  means  of  transportation  to 
Sunday  school. 

Next  the  audience  went  upstairs  to  the  main 
auditorium  of  the  church,  where  a  brief  worship 
service  of  music  was  given.  After  this  they  went 
across  the  road  to  the  Grange  all,  where  a  delicious 
cafeteria  supper  of  sandwiches,  salad,  cake  and  cof¬ 
fee  was  served,  each  woman,  other  than  the  spe¬ 
cially  invited  guests,  having  been  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  sandwiches  and  either  a  salad  or  a  cake. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  for  visiting,  and  every¬ 
one  seemed  to  have  a  good  time.  One  of  the  new 
families  had  recently  moved  from  a  Western  State, 
and  they  must  have  found  here  in  the  East  the 
same  cordiality  with  which  their  own  beloved  West 
welcomes  strangers. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  reasons  why  these 
people  come  to  this  locality  at  this  particular  time. 
Of  course  there  were  the  usual  number  of  farmers 
who  had  changed  their  location  in  the  Spring,  either 
as  tenants  or  having  purchased  or  exchanged  farms. 
Others  were  living  in  the  country  and  commuting 
to  their  work  in  the  near-by  city.  There  was  one 
college  professor  and  several  other  professional 
men  who  had  retired  and  expected  to  spend  the  re¬ 


Grange  Hall  at  Jacksonville,  N.  Y. 


The  Community  Church — a  Social  Center 


meeting  the  newcomers  and  the  discovery  that  all 
the  social  organzations  of  the  village  could  work  to¬ 
gether  harmoniously  when  they  have  a  common  in¬ 
terest. 

Jacksonville  is  a  village  of  only  about  100  in¬ 
habitants,  but  the  community  includes  2S0  families 
living  in  seven  surrounding  school  districts,  all  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  the  town.  For  this 
occasion  the  church  and  Sunday  school,  the  Grange, 
the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the 
schools  and  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  all  combined 
together  to  make  the  affair  a  success. 

The  hapifv  idea  of  giving  a  party  to  welcome  the 
newcomers  originated  with  the  wife  of  the  young 
minister,  who  serves  the  one  community  church. 
After  some  general  discussion  delegates  from  each 
of  the  various  organizations  were  chosen  and  sev¬ 
eral  meetings  were  held  to  work  out  all  details  care¬ 
fully.  A  man  from  each  school  district  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  a  census  report  of  all  the  new 
families  in  his  district.  These  were  given  a  special 
invitation  to  the  party  and  in  each  case  a  near 
neighbor  was  asked  to  bring  them,  thus  eliminating 
the  dread  that  we  all  have  of  entering  a  strange 
place  alone. 

The  party  started  in  the  basement  of  the  church, 
and  by  eight  o’clock  about  200  people  had  assem¬ 
bled.  They  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  number  of 
“old-timers”  who  made  the  necessary  introductions 
and  found  seats  for  everybody.  Each  newcomer 
was  given  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  his  or  her  name 
was  written,  and  this  was  worn  throughout  the 
evening.  The  church  orchestra  furnished  music  and 
the  meeting  started  with  the  singing  of  “America.” 


A  Community  Party 

Recently  we  attended  a  most  unusual  community 
party  at  Jacksonville,  a  little  town  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  region  of  New  York.  The  main  purpose  of 
this  unique  gathering  was  to  welcome  the  35  new 
families  who  had  come  to  the  vicinity  within  the 
past  year.  Among  other  good  results  achieved  was 
the  genuine  enjoyment  of  the  older  residents  in 


mainder  of  their  lives  in  the  country.  Another  man 
had  come  here  to  establish  a  tea-room  and  antique 
shop;  others  were  running  filling  stations  and  road¬ 
side  stands.  As  in  other  places  the  depression  had 
been  a  contributing  factor  to  the  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation,  for  unemployed  men  from  the  city  had  found 
rent  much  cheaper  in  the  country,  and  were  living 
in  farmers’  vacant  tenant  houses,  thus  proving  that 
if  given  time  people  will  gradually  work  out  their 
financial  problems  satisfactory.  Others,  who  had, 
perhaps,  long  contemplated  building,  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  lower  prices  and  wages  and  were  build¬ 
ing  attractive  new  homes. 

As  for  the  results  of  this  very  pleasant  evening; 
probably  it  is  too  early  to  estimate  properly  what 
has  been  accomplished  besides  establishing  a  cor¬ 
dial,  kindly  feeling  between  these  new  neighbors 
and  the  old  residents.  However,  we  have  been  told 
that  a  follow-up  meeting  has  been  held  at  which  the 
heads  of  the  various  organizations  made  plans  for  a 
correlated  program  of  increased  community  activi¬ 
ties,  trying  to  arrange  the  work  and  time  of  meeting 
so  that  activities  might  not  overlap,  thus  giving 
each  organization  its  proper  place  in  the  social  life 
of  the  community.  Elizabeth  townsend. 


sacks  rolled  directly  into  the  grain  room  beside  it. 
Here  the  ration  can  be  mixed  and  made  ready  for 
feeding.  The  silo  is  placed  beside  the  driveway  on 
the  west  side  of  the  barn.  It  is  convenient  here  and 
because  of  its  location  cuts  off  very  little  light.  The 
silo  has  been  kept  from  the  end  of  the  barn  as  this 
place  is  wanted  for  a  door,  and  the  side  location 
gives  a  better  opportunity  for  building  an  addition 
to  the  barn  if,  in  later  years,  it  is  found  desirable 
to  increase  its  size.  The  cows  are  faced  outward  in 
the  sketch  plan  shown  and  a  cleaning  alley  eight 
leet  in  width  left  between  them.  This  arrangement 
has  much  to  recommend  it — it  is  easier  to  keep  the 
stable  clean,  it  reduces  the  cost  of  equipment,  pro¬ 
vides  wider  doors  for  the  animals  to  pass  through 
and  requires  fewer  outside  doors  to  permit  the  es¬ 
cape  of  heat. 

A  number  of  different  roof  coverings  are  available, 
many  of  them  good.  Taking  price,  ease  of  applica¬ 
tion,  appearance,  durability  and  protection  into  con¬ 
sideration  however,  the  better  metal  roofings  seem 
best  to  meet  the  requirements.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  elements  a  good  metal  roof  prevents 
the  escape  of  fire  from  beneath  it  and  does  not  catch 
from  embers  falling  upon  it.  When  properly 
grounded  at  the  corners  a  metal  roof  provides  light¬ 
ning  protection  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
lightning  is  said  to  cause  one-fourth  of  our  farm 
fires  the  importance  of  this  is  easily  seen. 

In  a  stable  built  tight  and  warm  to  conserve  heat, 
ventilation  must  be  provided.  During  the  day  a 
dairy  cow  throws  off  great  quantities  of  moisture  in 
her  breath  and,  unless  this  is  removed,  the  stable 
walls  will  become  wet  and  decay  set  in,  shortening 
the  life  of  the  building.  Several  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  sell  efficient  equip¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  each  publish  a  bulletin  cov¬ 
ering  the  construction  of  a  ventilating 
system,  which  may  be  had  on  request. 

Help  in  planning  dairy  barns  may 
be  obtained  from  the  State  universi¬ 
ties  and  from  the  various  companies 
making  stable  equipment.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  that  have  been  given  are  for 
new  construction.  Not  many  of  us 
have  the  opportunity  of  building  a  new 
barn.  Most  of  us  are  using  barns  that 
were  built  years  ago.  A  barn,  if  well 
built,  has  a  long  life  and  many  farm 
barns  are  being  used  for  dairying  that 
were  planned  and  built  for  a  different 
purpose  or  for  dairying  under  widely 
different  conditions.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  remodel  such  an  old  barn 
satisfactorily  than  it  is  to  plan  and 
build  a  new  one,  but  in  a  great  many 
cases  their  convenience  and  the  profit 
secured  from  them,  due  to  lessened 
labor  cost,  could  he  increased  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  few  simple  changes  arrived  at  by 
careful  and  systematic  planning. 

Of  the  minor  changes  possible,  pro¬ 
viding  new  doors  and  passageways 
with  ladders  at  convenient  points,  will 
perhaps  save  the  most  time  and  effort. 

A  rough  sketch  of  the  floor  plan  with 
the  routes  marked  on  it  that  are  fol¬ 
lowed  in  doing  the  chores  will  be  help¬ 
ful  in  planning  these  changes.  Where 
the  barns  consist  of  several  small 
buildings  more  or  less  widely  scattered 
it  may  be  found  possible  to  combine 
some  or  all  of  them  under  one  roof 
thus  lessening  the  time  and  effort  re¬ 
quired  in  caring  for  the  stock.  The 
separation  of  buildings  is  done  to  se¬ 
cure  fire  protection.  This  is  usually 
more  fancied  than  real  as  fire  is  quite 
likely  to  travel  from  one  building  to 
another.  The  extra  time  required  to 
do  the  chores  in  buildings  so  arranged 
will  usually  pay  for  fire  protection  in 
the  form  of  insurance  if  devoted  to 
useful  work. 

Many  old  barns  are  26x36  feet  in  size.  This 
seems  to  have  been  standard  some  50  or  more  years 
ago  and  for  that  time  it  was  no  doubt  satisfactory. 
A  floor  running  crosswise  cut  the  barn  into  two  shal¬ 
low  mows  which  were  convenient  for  hand  filling. 
With  the  coming  of  the  horse  fork  a  long,  narrow 
mow  is  more  satisfactory.  To  meet  this  new  con¬ 
dition  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  place  two  of  these 
old  barn  frames  crosswise  on  a  new  foundation, 
build  between  them  to  secure  the  length  desired  and 
cover  the  whole  with  a  new  gambrel  roof.  This  will 
give  greatly  increased  and  more  convenient  storage 
room,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  better  stable  ar¬ 
rangement.  In  other  cases  lean-tos  may  be  added  to 
the  sides  of  the  barn  to  give  the  required  stable 
width  and  the  gable  roof  replaced  by  a  gambrel  roof 
to  make  room  for  more  storage  above  (Fig.  1). 

In  practically  every  case  a  careful  study  of  the 
situation  by  means  of  a  rough  plan  sketched  on  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  will  show  where  some  simple 
and  inexpensive  changes  may  be  made  that  will 
make  the  barn  a  more  pleasant  and  convenient 
place  in  which  to  work.  No  changes  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  until  this  is  done.  An  evening  spent  with 
paper  and  pencil  planning  the  barn  and  analyzing 
the  steps  in  doing  the  chores  will  prove  both  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable.  Remember,  a  mark  placed  on 
the  plan  is  easily  erased  hut  a  partition  put  in  the 
wrong  place  is  difficult  to  remove. 


A  Farmer  Talks  Things  Over 


When  we  came  to  this  farm  two  years  ago  one  of 
the  first  things  I  bought  was  a  new'  rope  hay-loader 
This  year  I  have  put  77  loads  of  hay  in  the  barns 
alone,  pitching  much  of  it  over  the  big  beam  and 
doing  my  own  mowing  away,  as  we  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  hire  help.  Visitors  helped  a 
little.  If  I  had  not  had  the  loader  I 
would  have  been  in  an  awful  fix.  I 
use  a  wide  short  hay-rack,  and  do  not 
move  the  hay  any  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  load  on.  I  am  now  do¬ 
ing  the  harvesting  with  the  same 
equipment. 

In  regard  to  milk,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  distributor  ought  to  go  50-50  with 
the  producer,  each  paying  half  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  transportation  and  making 
what  they  could.  Competition  is  the 
life  of  all  trade,  and  I  do  not  like 
monopolies,  even  in  farm  produce. 
M  hat  gets  me  is  to  see  an  intelligent, 
hard-working  family  have  hardly  more 
than  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  while 
some  lazy  loafer  will  live  in  luxury 
and  never  do  enough  productive  labor 
to  buy  himself  a  decent  straw  hat.  Are 
some  of  us  becoming  economic  slaves 
and  moral  cowards? 

As  I  was  driving  the  mower  one  hot 
day  this  rhyme  of  what  the  horses 
were  thinking  came  to  me  : 

Just  a  few  more  days  to  cut  the  hays. 
And  the  hard  work  will  be  over. 

We'll  eat  off  the  ground  and  run  all 
round, 

In  the  herd's  grass  and  the  clover. 
We'll  drink  from  the  brook  and  sleep 
in  the  nook. 

In  the  shade  down  in  the  glade. 

I  guess  I  would  better  quit  now  and 
clean  up  my  gun  to  kill  these  pheas¬ 
ants  that  lived  off  my  grain  field  all 
Summer,  the  next  time  an  open  season 
comes  in.  h.  a.  b. 

Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  Farm  Women’s  Market 


|  After  our  children  all  married  and 
went  to  homes  of  their  own,  “Dad” 
and  I  spent  one  Winter  down  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley.  We  liked  it  so 
much  that  we  bought  a  few  acres  of. 
ground,  built  a  small  comfortable 
house,  and  now  every  Fall  we  go  there 
and  stay  until  it  begins  to  warm  up 
at  home.  Last  Spring,  about  the  last  of  April,  as 
we  were  hurrying  northward  something  went  wrong 
on  our  car.  It  proved  to  be  a  broken  axle.  We 
were  within  three  miles  of  the  town  of  Enid,  Gar¬ 
field  Co.,  Okla.  Presently  a  car  came  along,  stopped 
and  offered  assistance.  The  owner  (I  shall  call 
him  Mr.  Brown)  suggested  that  I  go  in  with  him, 
and  my  husband  stay  with  the  car  until  a  wrecker 
came  out.  It  was  nearly  noon,  and  as  we  had  eaten 
a  very  early  breakfast  I  asked  Mr.  Brown  where 
we  could  find  a  good  restaurant,  saying  that  I 
would  go  there  and  wait  for  my  husband.  I  had 
noticed  that  our  friend  had  several  packages  in 
his  car  that  looked  like  cakes  or  dishes  of  food.  Pie 
told  us  that  there  were  many  good  places  in  Enid 
to  eat,  but  that  this  was  Saturday  morning,  and 
the  Federated  Farm  Women's  Clubs  held  their 
weekly  rale  on  this  day.  He  offered  to  take  me 
there,  in  fact,  he  said  that  was  where  he  was  headed 
for,  and  that  we  could  get  almost  anything  to  eat, 
and  of  the  very  best  quality. 

As  we  neared  the  city  I  noticed  many  improve¬ 
ments  since  we  had  gone  through  there  in  the  Fall. 
The  Enid  city  water  analyzes  07  per  cent  pure, 
which  I  remembered  from  a  previous  visit.  After 
ordering  the  wrecker  car.  we  drove  up  to  an  impos¬ 
ing  building,  the  City  Auditorium  or  Convention 
Hall.  Going  up  the  broad  steps  we  entered  the 
lobby,  and  such  a  sight  as  I  beheld !  All  around  the 
walls  were  booths  with  tables  and  counters  stacked 
high  with  most  tempting  food.  The  manager  of  the 
market,  Mrs.  Dan  Jenkins,  a  fine-looking,  intelligent 
and  efficient  business-farmer  woman,  told  all  about 
this  wonderful  "farm  women’s  market. 

Six  years  ago  the  home  demonstration  agent  of 
Garfield  County  with  some  of  her  staunch  support¬ 
ers,  launched  this  idea.  There  are  50  farm  women’s 
clubs  in  this  county.  They  each  meet  every  two 
weeks.  Once  a  month  their  programs  arranged  for 
them  by  the  home  demonstration  agent ;  the  other 
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The  Fields  of  Corn 

That  Soon  Will  Need  Your  Attention 


—  harvest  them  to  full  advantage  with 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

Corn  Harvesting  Machines 


USE  the  light -draft,  roller¬ 
bearing  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Corn  Binder  to  do  a  fast, 
timely  job  of  cutting  and  bind¬ 
ing  at  low  cost.  It  ties  the  stalks 
into  compact,  evenly-butted 
bundles  that  can  be  easily  loaded 
onto  a  wagon  or  put  up  in  rigid 
shocks  in  the  field.  Adjustable 
to  do  good  work  in  tall  or  short 
corn,  the  McCormick-Deering 
picks  up  down  and  leaning 
stalks  and  binds  them  firmly 
without  breaking  off  the  ears. 
Vertical  and  horizontal  types. 

For  a  quick,  low-cost  job  of 
silo-filling,  nothing  equals  the 
fast,  thorough  work  of  the  New 


McCormick-Deering  No.  12-A 
Ensilage  Cutter.  It  has  a  safe, 
boiler- plate  -  steel  flywheel;  a 
high  feed  throat;  paddle -roll 
feed;  and  an  enclosed  automo¬ 
bile -type  transmission  which 
provides  different  lengths  of 
cut  by  merely  shifting  a  lever. 

If  you  prefer  to  save  the  ears 
and  make  shredded  stover,  be 
sure  to  ask  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  about  the  new 
4 ‘toll  McCormick-Deering  Steel 
Husker  and  Shredder  ■ —  a  brand 
new  machine  with  combination 
snapping  and  husking  rolls, 
increased  capacity,  and  many 
other  new  improvements. 
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Write  for  Folders  describing  these 
McCormick-Deering  Machines 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

( Incorporated } 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy  plants  now  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  for  summer  and  fall  planting.  New  lower  prices 
— "Howard’s  Supreme”  and  “Jupiter”  "the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  strawberry  world”  now  within  reach  of 
every  strawberry  grower.  Plants  set  now  will  yield 
lots  of  berries  for  next  spring. 

Prices — 

Premier  (Howard’s  17)  . $1.00 

Blakemore  .  1.00 

Aberdeen  .  1 .00 

Aroma  .  1 .00 

Big  Joe  . 

Wm.  Belt  . . . 

Chesapeake  .  1.00 

"Townking”  .  1.00 

Washington  .  1.00 

Mastodon,  everbearing  .  2.00 

"Howard’s  Supreme”  . 

"Jupiter”  . 

All  Varieties  Sent  Prepaid  at  Above  Prices 
Prompt  Shipment 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street  _  Salisbury.  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  PLANTING 

Now  ready  for  you.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier,  Chesapeake,  Aberdeen,  How¬ 
ard  17,  Blakemore,  Aroma,  Ever- 
i  bearing  Mastodon  and  all  other 
commercial  varieties. 

APPLE  TREES.  1  and  2-ye»r-old.  Gold¬ 
en  Jubilee  Peach  Trees,  all  kinds  of  Nur- 
Bery  stock  in  *reat  assortment.  Our  rail 
price  list  now  ready— it’s  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princes*  Anne,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  and  layer,  for  September  and  October. 
Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  As¬ 
paragus  plants.  Catalog  free.  .  v 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Howard  17~s^RB°t^v  Plants 

Just  fine  to  set  now  for  a  crop  of  fruit  next  season. 
All  plants  from  New  Runners. 

12  plants  75c— 25-$1.25— S0-$2.25-100-$4.OO 
.JAS.  M.  BRITTON  Chepachet,  R.  I. 

Certified  Strawberry  Plants  candb$y.inoGet 

my  reduced  prices.  C#  C.  MUMFORD,  Showed,  Md* 

FRUIT  TREES  -  PLANTS  -  BULBS 

Kali  1931  Price  List  contains  prices  cheaper 
than  ever  before.  Newest  varieties.  Every¬ 
thing  for  Farm,  Garden,  and  Lawn.  Write— 

AT, LEVS  MRSFKY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 

PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER 

Hollyhocks.  Delphiniums,  Phlox,  Foxgloves,  and  261 
others.  Will  live  outdoors  in  winter  and  bloom  next 
summer.  Catalog  free.  „  .. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

our  new  List.  Be  sure  and  get 
E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


Standard  One-Bushel 
Stave  Basket 


ONCE  USED 

Good,  clean,  Bushel  Stave 
Baskets,  tub  shape  or 
round  bottom.  AlsoBushel 
Hamper  Baskets.  Car¬ 
load  or  less. 

Let  us  quote  you 

The  Empty  Package 
Supply  Co..  Inc. 
Dept.  R,  136  Broadway 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels 

Write  today  for  complete  catalog  and  prices 
on  Cider  Press  Supplies  « 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pi. 


Peony  Values  I". 


HAR-DY  ALFALFA  SEED  $6.00.  Grimm  Alfalfa 
$8.00.  White  Sweet  Clover  $3.00.  All  60-lb. 
bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  satisfied. 

GEORGE  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  WHEAT— *bu°shelr 

DIBBLE’S  HONOR  WHEAT— The  best  White  Wheat. 
DIBBLE’S  FORWARD  WHEAT  —  The  best  Red 
Wheat.  Yielding  from  40  to  over  50  bushels  per 
acre  on  our  own  farms. 

WINTER  WHEAT— For  flour  or  feed.  60c  per  bu. 

fir  $20.00  a  ton.  Bags  free,  of  course. 

DIBBLE’S  RUSSIAN  ROSEN  RYE— $1  per  bushel. 
COMMON  RYE — For  cover  crop,  75c  per  bushel. 

D.  B.  NEW  CROP  TIMOTHY  SEED— Above  99.50 
pure.  $2.50  per  bushel. 

ALFALFA.  CLOVERS.  GRASS  SEEDS.  VETCH,  etc. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Circular,  Price  List,  and  Samples — FREE. 
Address:  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER. 
Box  B.  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 
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Giant  flowers,  a  whole  rainbow 
of  color,  for  the  prettiest  bed  vou 
ever  saw!  Plant  Tulips  this  fall. 
Only  $1  00  for  30  large  bulbs— 
Worth  far  more. 

Order  Today! 

Ask  for  free  Bulb  Book  of 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus, 
Daffodils,  etc. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

185  Msule  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  P*.  * 
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meeting,  they  make  their  program  to  suit 
themselves. 

All  of  the  supplies  for  the  market  are 
bought  wholesale  by  the  manager,  and 
those  having  booths  are  given  the  same 
price.  This  is  for  paper  plates,  paper 
cups,  containers,  oiled  paper,  twine,  etc. 
Individuals  as  well  as  clubs  may  have 
booths.  Certain  women  specialize  in  one 
or  more  products.  My  friend,  Mrs. 
Brown,  for  instance,  makes  nothing  but 
creole  meat  loaf.  She  has  kept  account 
of  the  meat  bought  and  made  into  these 
delicious  loaves,  and  last  April  she  had 
sold  over  a  ton,  by  actual  weight.  Mrs. 
Warren  Green  specializes  in  custard  pies 
in  the  Winter  and  ice  cream  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  A  beautiful  white-haired  woman 
had  angel-food  cake — the  texture  of  one 
which  she  had  cut  was  perfect.  I  asked 
her  if  she  could  tell  me,  at  the  present 
prices  of  eggs,  sugar  and  flour,  just  what 
one  cake  cost  her.  When  I  went  back  to 
get  her  figures  she  told  me  the  total  cost 
was  27%  cents.  She  sold  her  cakes  for 
$1  each. 

One  young  girl  had  nothing  but  chick¬ 
ens.  Live  ones  sold,  at  that  time,  for 
30  cents  a  pound  for  friers,  with  an  ex¬ 
tra  charge  of  25  cents  for  dressing  them, 
if  the  customer  wished.  Then  there  were 
trays  of  chicken  all  cut  up,  ready  to 
cook,  that  sold  for  S5>  cents  a  tray.  Be¬ 
sides  these  were  all  kinds  of  breads,  cin¬ 
namon  rolls,  noodles,  oatmeal  cookies, 
ginger  cookies,  cakes,  pies,  butter,  but¬ 
termilk,  cottage  cheese,  kraut,  pickles, 
relishes,  baked  beans,  potato  salad,  maca¬ 
roni  and  cheese,  guaranteed  infertile 
eggs,  and  sweet  cream. 

Several  small  tables  are  near  one  side 
of  the  room,  where  one  can  eat  a  lunch. 
We  were  given  a  paper  plate,  knife  and 
fork,  spoon  and  paper  napkin,  and  start¬ 
ed  down  the  line,  cafeteria  fashion.  Be¬ 
fore  we  had  gone  half  way,  it  looked  as 
though  we  would  have  to  borrow  some 
sideboards  for  our  plates.  Good  hot  cof¬ 
fee,  with  cream  and  sugar,  could  he  had 
for  five  cents  a  cup.  These  prices  are 
not  big — not  like  the  prices  in  the  delica¬ 
tessen  shops  of  our  large  cities,  but  they 
afford  these  farm  women  a  larger  profit 
on  their  farm  products,  teach  them  the 
art  of  salesmanship,  and  promote  com¬ 
munity  spirit.  MABELLE  C.  FLINT. 

Grant  Co.,  Okla. 


The  Tourists  Have  Returned 

The  second  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast 
to  Coast  Tour  is  over,  and  we  are  all 
back  at  our  every-day  tasks,  which  some¬ 
how  seem  easier  because  of  the  wide 
visions  we  have  acquired  and  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  country  stored  up  in  our 
minds.  Next  week  you  will  see  how  we 
looked  in  a  group  and  a  copy  will  be  sent 
as  soon  as  they  are  received  from  the 
photographer.  We  miss  the  hearty  greet¬ 
ing  of : 

Hail  hail  the  gang’s  all  here; 

We  have  The  Rural  spirit  now. 

This  was  a  spirit  that  was  not  just 
brought  out  in  verse  but  each  individual 
entered  into  the  good  comradeship,  the 
friendliness  and  co-operation  of  a  family 
group.  I  want  to  thank  all  the  good 
friends  for  the  very  kindly  letter  given 
me  signed  by  the  entire  party.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  it  more  than  words  can  tell  but  one 
could  not  do  less  than  her  utmost  when 
each  and  every  one  was  so  courteous,  full 
of  good  cheer  and  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  M.  G.  KEYES. 


/i|  iniAII  Our  list,  with  very  low  diggingtime 
111  A  llllll  I  P,ice8-  pent  upon  request.  FIKTH- 
UUnVIV&IA  CLIFFE  GARDENS,  Pearl  River,  N.  V. 

PI  ANTT  20  PEONY,  S2.00;  20  IRIS,  *1.00 
MrttA/ "  "  20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  S2. OO 

NOW  •  Cat&el  Nursery  •  Mantua,  Ohio 
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I.  G.W.  BUCK 
Texas 


He  Made  $2,088.62 
Sales  In  2  Months!  j 


So  Can  You— In  ssm 
Your  Spare  Time! 

I.  G.W.  BUCK,  Randall 
Co.,  TEXAS,  now  overj 
60  years  old,  has  been 
a  successful  Stark  Tree 
Salesman  ever  since  1898. 

Last  Summer,  between 
July  6  and  Aug.  27,  he 
sold  $2,088.62 
worth  of  Stark  Fruit 
Trees— just  in  his 
spare  time— in  only 
fair  territory. 

Thousands  of  Farm¬ 
ers  and  Small  Town 
Men  Doing  As  Well! 

Write  us  for  PROOF!  Let  us  show 
you  the  great  Sales  Opportunities 
that  our  Great  Advertising  Campaign 
—reaching  18,000,000  farms  and 
homes — places  within  your  grasp. 
Get  terms  QUICK— you  are  PAID 
WEEKLY— the  work  is  healthful, 
pleasant  and  PROFITABLE.  Don’t 
let  your  neighbor  beat  you  to  this 
MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITY. 
Address  Box  S.W.  208 

Stark  Bro’s  Nurseries 

At  LOUISIANA,  M0.113Years 


YOUR  Opportunity 
COUPON!  Use  It  TODAY 


STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  S.W.  208 

Louisiana,  Mo.  R.N.Y.  9-31  | 

Send  me — without  any  obligation  on  my  part  I 
— complete  facts  and  terms  of  your  Salesmen’s  I 

Offer.  I 

■ 

Name  .  _ _  _ _ 


p.  o_ 


-State- 


St.  or  R.  F.  D. . 


EVERGREENS  for 

WE  SHIP  DURING 
September,  October  and  November 

Three  to  five-  ^  *  4  Sitka  Spruce,  2 

year-old  tree*.  *4  Norway  Spruce.  2 

12  to  15  jSS.  Chinese  Arborvitae, 

Inches  2  Biota  Orientalis. 

high 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


1 A  EVERGREENS  $1-85 

"  2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  * 
vitae,  2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Sitka  Spruce.  2 
Biota  Orientalis.  Trees  are  I  to  2  feet  high. 

FREE — Any  $1.10  selection  from  this  ad 
FREE  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over. 
Order  direct  from  this  advt. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old.  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-9-year-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted,  extra 

bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each . $1.10 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY,  10  to  15  in.,  $5  per 
IDO — 18  to  24  in.,  $10  per  100 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE.  12  to  15  in.. 
$3.00  per  100 
RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay),  Pinkish  white  flowers, 
(Catawbianse)  flower  reddish  purple,  (Caroliman- 
um).  dark  pink.  Three  plants,  <  1  in 

l-iy2  ft.  high  . 

HARDY  AZALEA  (Nudiflora)  —  A  handsome 
early  free-flowering,  dee])  pink  species;  very  pro¬ 
fuse  and  showy.  A  beautiful  variety.  d»  1  1  A 
Very  hardy.  Blooming  age.  Each  . 1 . 1  V/ 


FIELD-GROWN  STOCK  1  Ac 

8  years  old.  Blooming  Age .  Jit/ each 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue  and  Light  Blue; 
Columbines,  all  colors;  Oriental  Poppies, 
flowers  8  inches  across,  different  colors;  Dou¬ 
ble  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors;  Shasta 
Daisies.  Yellow  Daisies;  Hardy  Carnations, 
6  colors:  Painted  Daisies.  Gaillardias,  Sweet 
Williams:  Foxgloves,  different  colors.  Orders 
Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  more. 


BARGAIN  PRICE  LIST  FREE  on  Rock  Garden 
Plants,  Rock  Garden  Evergreens  and  Shrubs. 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
there  will  he  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
in'knowingjusthowthe  account  stands. 
This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
fFor  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30tb  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Questions  About  School 
Matters 

[Answered  by  A.  D.  Ostrander,  Sec¬ 
retary  New  York  State  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y.] 

Transportation  for 
Academic  Pupils 

The  district  school  here  had  a  special 
school  meeting  to  see  if  tlu-y  would  fur¬ 
nish  transportation  for  the  academic 
pupils.  The  vote  was  against  it.  Now 
some  are  trying  to  force  the  district  to 
pay.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

The  law  regarding  transportation  has 
inserted  the  clause  that  the  district  shall 
transport  the  academic  pupils  where  nec¬ 
essary.  According  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Commissioner  in  this  matter,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  is  to  apply  where  the  parents 
are  unable  financially  to  transport  their 
own  children  and  the  law  is  not  meant 
to  apply  where  the  parents  are  able  to 
do  so.  Parents  must  not  try  to  avoid 
their  own  duty  by  the  children  in  the 
matter  of  education  but  where  they  are 
unable  financially  then  the  duty  falls 
upon  the  district.  Similar  questions  are 
coming  up  often  and,  if  transportation  is 
ordered,  then  these  parents  must  make 
affidavits  of  their  inability  to  provide 
for  their  own  children. 


The  Centralized  Schools 

I  would  like  to  know  how  long  the 
centralized  schools  have  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State.  Have  any  of 
them  been  run  on  the  original  tax  rate, 
that  is,  the  tax  rate  before  they  cen¬ 
tralized?  Are  the  centralized  schools 
considered  a  success?  Are  they  required 
to  go  to  each  house  and  get  the  children 
or  do  some  of  the  children  have  to  go  to 
some  way  station  on  the  road  or  the  bus? 

New  York.  B.  D. 

Central  schools  in  New  York  State 
were  authorized  about  the  year  1914, 
however,  the  large  financial  aid  from  the 
State  for  these  schools  was  not  made  a 
part  of  the  statute  until  1925.  This 
financial  bait  was  added  to  the  law  ap¬ 
parently  in  hope  of  inducing  the  villages 
to  seize  upon  this  method  of  getting  a 
lower  tax  rate  at  the  expense  of  the 
country  dweller  and  farmer,  who  was 
already  supporting  the  business  men  of 
the  village  by  spending  his  money  with 
them. 

If  your  question  of  a  successful  central 
school  applies  to  bigness  then  most  of  the 
central  schools  come  under  that  caption. 
For  some  villages  have  even  proposed  as 
soon  as  the  voting  is  over  to  build  a 
school  which  includes  a  swimming  pool. 

When  you  ask  if  the  central  school  has 
ever  been  run  on  a  tax  rate  as  low  as 
the  original  or  previous  one,  you  must 
realize  that  the  central  district  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  districts  which  before 
centralizing  had  a  variety  of  ates.  Some 
districts  were  able  to  carry  on  a  more 
economical  program  than  others,  and 
some  received  less  State  aid  than  others. 
Also  until  three  years  ago  the  State  funds 
for  rural  schools  were  very  meager.  Now 
any  district  having  one  teacher  receives 
from  the  State  the  difference  between  a 
four  mill  tax  on  full  valuation  and  $1,500. 
So  there  is  little  need  for  any  such  dis¬ 
trict  to  have  a  heavy  tax  rate. 

These  centralizations  are  usually  put 
over  with  a  brass  band  effect,  higli-power 
salesmen  are  scheduled  to  speak  at  ban¬ 
quets  to  which  a  chosen  number  are  in¬ 
vited,  and,  when  these  are  sold  for  cen¬ 
tral  schools,  they  are  relied  upon  to  act 
as  leaven  among  their  neighbors. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  flock  of  sheep 
find  a  gap  in  the  fence  inclosing  their 
pasture,  and  when  one  goes  through  all 
rush  for  the  opening  after  the  leader, 
anxious  to  get  outside?  Thus  the  busy 
ruralite  is  taken  in  by  those  he  has 
trusted  and  who  should  by  reason  of 
their  position  be  telling  the  truth  in¬ 
stead  of  misleading  him.  The  rural 
resident  must  arouse  himself,  take  the 
wheel  and  drive  his  own  auto,  see  his  leg¬ 
islative  candidate  and  lay  the  facts  before 
him,  refuse  to  support  him  unless  he  will 
work  in  the  next  Legislature  for  home 
rule  in  your  school  district  on  the  matter 
of  centralization. 

A  change  of  the  law  is  the  only  safe 
remedy  for  rural  people.  The  New  Yo  k 
farmer  is  entitled  to  the  same  justice 
which  the  Wisconsin  farmer  and  his 
neighbor  receives  and  by  use  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  lie  will  get  it.  “lrou  must  do  it 
yourself.”  Rural  people  can  and  will  do 
this  job  themselves.  No  one  needs  to 
tell  them  that  a  central  school  board 
must  run  their  school  for  them.  It  is 
preposterous. 

The  busses  are  not  always  sent  to  the 
various  houses  for  all  the  children  but 
many  are  compelled  to  walk  to  the  main 
voad  to  meet  the  bus.  We  know  of  a 
case  where  a  14-year-old  girl  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  wait  for  a  delayed  biu  nearly 
two  hours,  resulting  in  an  illness  result- 
mg  in  death.  The  district  was  obliged 
to  settle.  Rut  of  course  that  did  not  re¬ 
store  the  child's  life. 


Those  Sweet  Potatoes 

On  Page  778  I  note  what  T.  R. 
Ilazzard  has  to  say  about  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  sweet  potato.  I  can  hardly 
take  issue  with  him  for  the  reason  he  is 
an  inquirer.  I  wish  to  say  for  his  bene¬ 
fit  and  others,  that  the  right  varieties  of 
sweets  are  as  palatable  as  his  epicure 
taste  desires.  I  speak  now  of  the  potato 
known  as  the  Gold  Skin.  Y’ears  ago  grow¬ 
ers  knew  nothing  to  any  extent  of  keep¬ 
ing  this  potato,  now,  wherever  sweets 
are  grown  to  any  extent,  kiln  houses  have 
been  built  where  growers  or  dealers  store 
their  potatoes,  hoping  for  favorable 
markets  to  arrive.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  sensed  varieties  of  long  keeping 
qualities  have  an  inferior  taste.  I  wish 
to  say  while  the  Nancy  Flail  is  a  moist 
potato,  its  popularity  is  on  the  increase. 

Maryland.  f.  e.  l. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

“There  was  a  big  scarcity  of  peaches 
in  Hamburg  markets  in  August,  and 
hucksters  stated  that  only  the  most  un¬ 
desirable  ones  were  obtainable ;  these 
selling  at  fancy  prices,  so  great  was  the 
demand,”  says  a  Harrisburg  report.  Since 
Pennsylvania  peach  growers  may  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  true  for  1931.  we  hasten 
to  add  the  actual  date, — 1SS1,  just  50 
years  ago. 

Revision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  effectually  lowering  freight 
rates  on  Florida  vegetables  and  fruits  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising 
developments  for  that  State  since  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  was  brought 
under  control.  It  is  also  of  considerable 
importance  to  Northern  residents,  unable 
to  go  to  Florida  for  the  Winter  season, 
whc  would  like  to  keep  on  eating  Florida 
midwinter  vegetables  at  reasonable  prices. 
Increased  production  and  improved  trans¬ 
portation  and  handling  methods  have 
helped  sell  the  Southern  garden  products 
and  strawberries  at  fairly  low  prices  for 
the  last  few  years.  The  new  rates  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  readjustment  will  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  Northern  con¬ 
sumers. 

Some  moderate  degree  of  publicity 
seems  to  be  attending  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California's  1931  football  "team 
have  contracted  to  take  over  the  entire 
crop  of  a  large  California  apple  orchard. 
It  is  said  that  the  boys  will  locate  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  crop,  then  pick,  pack,  and 
deliver  the  fruit.  Besides  plenty  of  hard 
work,  both  in  the  production  and  market¬ 
ing  ends,  the  experience  will  be  at  least 
as  valuable  as  that  which  they  might 
acquire  as  policemen,  icemen,  hod  car¬ 
riers,  and  the  like. 

For  the  second  year  in  succession,  a 
New  York  State  pomologist  will  judge 
the  apples  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  at  Harrisburg,  January  1S-22.  Gil¬ 
bert  Peek,  Extension  Service,  Cornell 
University  will  place  the  ribbons  this 
year.  His  selection  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  all  who  know  him.  Dr.  L. 
11.  MacDaniels,  also  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  judged  the  Pennsylvania  apple  ex¬ 
hibit  last  January. 

In  view  of  an  estimated  peach  crop  of 
600,000  bushels  in  Maryland  and  of  the 
necessity  of  increasing  consumption  to  a 
point  where  this  surplus  could  be  mar¬ 
keted,  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons.  Director  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice,  called  a  meeting  in  Baltimore  on 
August  10,  to  consider  this  question.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Baltimore  Association 
of  Commerce,  chain  stores,  independent 
grocers,  hotel  and  restaurant  men,  com¬ 
mission  men,  dairies,  and  women's  clubs 
and  men’s  business  clubs  were  present, 
as  well  as  county  agricultural  agents 
and  home  demonstration  agents  from  the 
fruit  growing  counties.  It  was  decided 
to  put  on  a  two  weeks’  publicity  campaign 
in  Baltimore  as  well  as  in  the  towns  of 
Maryland.  In  Baltimore,  the  chain  stores, 
and  also  1.S64  independent  grocery  stores 
will  advertise  and  stock  Maryland 
peaches.  Restaurants  will  feature  peaches 
and  cream.  Bakeries  and  ice  cream  com¬ 
panies  will  carry  peach  specialties.  Post- 
ters,  radio  talks,  exhibits  of  peaches  and 
peach  canning  in  department  stores,  and 
free  booklets  of  peach  recipes  will  be 
used.  Short  talks  will  also  be  given  be¬ 
fore  business  men’s  clubs.  The  date  of 
the  active  campaign  was  August  17 
to  September  1.  This  is  said  by  its  lead¬ 
ers  to  be  no  price-fixing  campaign,  but 
rather  an  attempt  to  move  the  large  crop. 

The  August  10  crop  report  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral-State  Crop  Reporting  Service  ob¬ 
serves  for  Pennsylvania,  “There  will  be 
a  large  crop  of  apples  and  peaches,  but 
m  many  apple  orchards  the  fruit  will  be 
of  poor  quality.  In  some  sections  pears 
will  be  an  enormous  crop.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties  there  were  so  manv  cherries  that 
many  went  to  waste.  The  outlook  for 
grapes  in  the  Erie  Bolt  is  very  promis¬ 
ing-”  R.  H.  SUDDS. 


I?*  her  school  essay  on  “Parents,”  a 
little  girl  wrote :  “We  get  our  parents  at 
so  late  an  age  that  it  is  impossible  to 
change  their  habits.”  —  Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 
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Let  DYNAMITE 


improve  your  farm 


2  WAYS! 


r 


...  ■pvYNAMITE  works 

■L'  efficiently  and 
quickly  to  improve  your  farm  and 
make  it  pay  you  more. 

Two  du  Pont  Explosives  have  been 
developed  especially  to  give  you 
the  improvements  you  want  and 
at  the  same  time  save  you  money. 

The  first  of  these  is  du  Pont  Agritol.  It 
is  the  explosive  for  field  clearing.  It  will 
remove  the  stumps  and  boulders  from 
your  partly  cleared  fields  and  make  your 
acres  greater  profit-makers.  A  50-pound 
case  of  Agritol  contains  172  sticks.  Agritol 
does  not  burn  in  the  bore  holes — can  be 
loaded  in  moist  soil — will  not  spill  when 
wrapper  is  cut. 

The  second  explosive  is  du  Pont  Ditching 
Dynamite — made  especially  for  blasting 
ditches.  It  resists  water  well.  It  is  low- 
freezing.  It  is  the  most  effective  explosive 
for  blasting  new  ditches,  cleaning  out  old 
ones  or  straightening  channel  streams. 

Put  these  two  du  Pont  Explosives  to 
work  on  your  farm.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
them  and  the  necessary  caps  and  fuse. 
And  write  to  the  du  Pont  Company  for 
free  copies  of  "AGRITOL  FOR  FIELD 
CLEARING”  and  "DITCHING 
WITH  DYNAMITE.” 


SEND 
INQUIRIES 
TO  NEAREST 
ADDRESS 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc 


Empire  State  Building,  New  York 
Clark  Building,  Pittsburgh 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  BOTH  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  Coast  to 
Coast  Tours,  calls  on  the  tourists  were  made 
here  and  there  by  those  who  had  formerly  lived  in 
the  East,  took  The  Rural  New-Yorker  with  them 
when  they  went  away,  and  looked  on  these  tours  as 
visits  from  old  friends.  The  following  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  incident  of  the  last  tour:  Mrs.  L.  A.  Stanley, 
of  Seattle,  SI  years  old,  moved  to  Seattle  from  New 
Hampshire  25  years  ago  and  has  had  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  since.  She  read  about  the  trip  and 
had  her  son  drive  her  down  50  miles  to  Seattle  so 
she  could  see  those  Rural  New-Yorker  people.  She 
wanted  to  see  what  New  York  people  looked  like 
now.  Her  son  took  some  pictures  of  the  boat  and 
people  and  she  said  she  would  treasure  them. 

* 

TWO  great  agricultural  expositions  of  the  East 
are  at  hand — New  York  State  Fair,  at  Syracuse, 
this  week,  and  the  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  September  20-20.  Together  these 
make  a  great  motion  picture  of  our  agriculture  and 
domestic  arts.  The  Springfield  event  features  live¬ 
stock,  with  an  exhibit  of  around  3,000  purebred  ani¬ 
mals.  At  both  of  these  shows,  increased  space  will 
be  given  to  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  and  their  work 
with  livestock  and  other  industries.  They  will  be 
good  places  to  spend  a  day  or  more,  seeing  what  the 
farm  does,  the  machinery  it  uses,  meeting  old  friends 
and  making  new  ones,  and  in  general  having  the 
good  time  that  farm  families  know  how  to  get  in 
an  outing. 

* 

PRESIDENT  Hoover  has  proclaimed  the  week  of 
October  4  as  Fire  Prevention  Week,  and  solicits 
“the  assistance  of  each  citizen  to  help  lessen  the 
loss,  needless  waste  and  suffering  from  fires  largely 
preventable.”  Few  of  us  realize  the  enormous  pro¬ 
portions  of  fire  losses  in  the  United  States.  Last 
year  the  direct  property  loss  by  fire  in  this  country 
was  estimated  to  be  nearly  $500,000,000,  an  increase 
of  $40,000,000  over  1929,  while  deaths  and  injuries 
resulting  from  fire  exceeded  35,000  in  1930.  In¬ 
surance  authorities  state  that  at  least  15,000  per¬ 
sons  suffer  death  by  fire  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  It  is  pitiable  to  remember,  as  we  must,  that 
the  majority  of  these  deaths  are  due  to  carelessness 
alone.  On  the  farm,  fire  is  especially  terrifying,  be¬ 
cause  help  is  usually  remote,  and  inflammable  ma¬ 
terial  is  always  present.  In  the  city,  where  business 
houses  are  compelled  to  hold  fire  drills  and  observe 
certain  precautions,  help  is  close  at  hand,  but  even 
under  these  conditions  fire  is  a  menace.  Why 
should  not  the  farm  household  have  a  monthly  fire 
drill?  Let  every  member  of  the  family  know  what 
to  do  when  an  alarm  sounds ;  have  fire  extinguishers 
placed  at  strategic  points,  and  have  means  of  exit 
from  the  upper  floors  separate  from  the  stairways. 
Keep  strangers  out  of  the  barns,  and  have  some 
handy  bell  or  gong  to  arouse  the  neighbors.  Then 
having  done  all  that  is  humanly  possible  to  avert 
danger,  remember  that  insurance  may  seem  an  ex- 
Ira  expense,  but  it  pays  when  the  unforeseen 
happens. 

* 

COURSE  most  of  those  questions  are 
made  up  at  the  desk,”  remarked  one  of  our 
friends,  reading  the  popular  column  of  answers  to 
questions  in  a  great  daily  paper.  We  explained  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  make  up  fictitious  questions, 
for  every  newspaper  or  magazine  that  holds  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  its  readers  receives  thousands  of  letters 
requesting  personal  advice  in  every  line  of  human 
endeavor.  And  how  pathetic  some  of  these  letters 


are !  They  come  from  lonely  people,  from  those  who 
are  poor,  isolated,  or  lacking  in  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  they  come  in  equal  number  from  per¬ 
sons  whose  circumstances  are  in  every  way  com¬ 
fortable,  but  who  feel  that  they  must  have  an  im¬ 
partial  opinion  to  re-enforce  their  own  judgment. 
We  have  always  felt  that  the  opportunity  to  help 
others  in  this  way  is  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  used  with 
discretion  and,  we  may  say,  with  sympathy  and 
reverence.  And  how  many  lifelong  regrets  may 
be  avoided  by  an  impartial  judgment  that  points  out 
the  right  course  in  any  matter  of  human  conduct! 

* 

THE  prospect  for  eggs  is  rather  good.  Condi¬ 
tions  remain  much  as  they  were  in  midsummer. 
Production  is  lighter  than  it  was  a  year  ago  and  is 
expected  to  continue  so  because  of  smaller  numbers 
of  the  laying  flocks.  Storage  holdings  are  below 
average,  and  consuming  demand  is  fairly  good.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  prevailing  low  level  of  prices  in  so  many 
other  products,  the  egg  market  might  be  expected  to 
enjoy  a  spell  of  sharply  x-ising  prices.  As  the  sit¬ 
uation  is,  the  market  seems  likely  to  show  the  usual 
upward  tendency  during  the  Fall  months.  A  weak 
point  is  the  tendency  of  consumers  to  cut  down  ex¬ 
penses  wherever  possible  and  anything  like  extreme¬ 
ly  high  prices  for  eggs  would  be  sure  to  bring  about 
a  sharp  falling  off  in  the  demand.  Markets  for  such 
products  as  eggs  are  sensitive  in  hard  times.  Poul- 
trymen  are  not  likely  to  stint  in  feeding  their  flocks 
so  long  as  feed  prices  continue  low.  Liberal  feeding 
tends  to  stimulate  the  general  level  of  production. 
Lack  of  confidence  among  the  storage  people  is  also 
a  drawback  in  the  market  position.  They  seem  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  their  holdings  at  almost  any  price  that 
shows  a  small  profit,  because  they  are  still  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  severe  losses  of  last  season.  This 
flood  of  storage  holdings  at  every  little  rise  in  the 
market  tends  to  keep  prices  down.  Poultry  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  acting  well  most  of  the  time  this 
Summer  but  receipts  have  shown  the  usual  tendency 
to  become  larger  at  this  time  of  year  and  the  mar¬ 
kets  began  to  give  way  considerably  near  the  first 
of  September,  with  declines  of  two  to  four  cents  a 
pound  on  medium-weight  dressed  chickens.  Arrivals 
at  some  of  the  large  markets  in  August  were  greater 
than  usual  and  the  demand  was  not  any  too  active. 
It  seems  that  farmers  concluded  chickens  were  sell¬ 
ing  at  better  prices  than  most  of  their  other  products 
and  they  have  been  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  all  the  chickens  they  could  spare. 
Prices  are  still  about  as  high  as  they  were  a  year 
ago. 

❖ 

ANEW  fruit  warehouse  has  just  been  put  into 
use  at  the  Canadian  National  Railway  terminal 
in  Montreal,  where  70  carloads  of  perishable  fruit 
and  vegetables  can  be  handled  daily.  Two  sets  of 
railway  tracks  with  capacity  of  50  cars  are  at  the 
sides  of  the  building,  and  1,200  feet  of  paved  plat¬ 
forms  accommodate  at  one  time  150  trucks  for  city 
delivery.  The  new  warehouse,  a  three-story  fire¬ 
proof  structure,  including  basement,  is  G3S  feet  long 
by  70  feet  wide.  The  sales,  or  first  floor,  is  laid  out 
to  allow  the  proper  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
to  prospective  customers,  and  is  heated  by  20-unit 
blowers,  thermostatically  controlled,  which  ‘will 
maintain  an  even  temperature.  The  second  floor 
contains  offices,  auction  rooms  and  cafeteria.  Sixty- 
three  units  of  office  space  are  provided,  and  the  fruit 
auction  room  has  seating  capacity  for  more  than 
200  dealers.  This  warehouse  is  one  of  the  facilities 
now  being  provided  in  the  new  terminal  on  which 
$50,000,000  is  eventually  to  be  spent. 

* 

WHEN  the  eastern  fruit-grower  feels  that  his 
heart  is  too  heavy  with  its  load  of  horticul¬ 
tural  grief,  he  should  listen  in  on  some  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  worries  besetting  his  citrus-growing  breth¬ 
ren  in  South  Africa.  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
says  that  pest  control  is  the  greatest  problem  facing 
the  South  African  citrus-grower.  Several  scale  in¬ 
sects  are  the  most  prevalent  but  can  be  controlled ; 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  and  several  worms  are 
much  worse,  and  cause  heavy  annual  losses.  Poor 
citrus  prices  in  1929  rendered  many  growers  unable 
to  fumigate  in  1930,  so  many  of  the  trees  have  been 
killed  by  the  scale,  and  what  fruit  there  is  is  most¬ 
ly  unfit  for  export  in  these  cases.  Several  fungus 
diseases  are  prevalent,  with  trees  attacked  by  one 
of  them  being  subject  to  destruction  by  law.  Water 
supply  is  always  a  problem  in  South  Africa  and 
ranks  with  pests  as  a  limiting  factor  in  fruit  pro¬ 
duction.  Rains  are  irregular  and  in  many  instances 
the  supply  is  totally  inadequate.  If  normal  rains 
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do  not  fall,  the  cover  crops  are  very  injurious  to 
the  trees  under  their  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  cover  crops  are  not  grown,  the  soils,  already 
low  in  organic  matter,  become  still  worse.  Mules 
not  tractors,  are  chiefly  used  in  the  groves.  Trac¬ 
tors  are  generally  regarded  as  too  expensive  to  op¬ 
erate  with  high  fuel  costs  and  few  trained  me¬ 
chanics,  spare  parts  are  hard  to  obtain  and  a  break¬ 
down  means  the  loss  of  much  time.  Very  little 
knowledge  of  citrus  growing,  lack  of  capital  and 
poor  results  in  general  with  the  navel  orange  in  the 
Transvaal  contribute  some  more.  So  our  eastern 
fruit-growers  may  realize  that  they  have  no  monop¬ 
oly  on  difficulties. 

* 

WHAT  is  known  as  the  “lesser  peach  borer”  is 
quite  troublesome  at  times.  This  creature 
works  on  the  trunk  and  limbs  above  ground,  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  around  the  collar  as  with  the  com¬ 
mon  borer.  After  three  years  tests  in  orchards  at 
Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  the  Agricultural  Department  has 
found  that  one  pound  of  paradichlorobenzene,  dis¬ 
solved  in  two  quarts  of  cottonseed  oil,  gives  very 
good  control  when  painted  on  the  trees.  Only  those 
areas  known  to  be  infested  should  be  coated.  Spray¬ 
ing  it  on  is  not  satisfactory.  It  needs  to  be  brushed 
on  with  some  force.  The  best  time  for  use  is  in 
April  or  October.  Corn  oil,  linseed  oil  and  several 
mineral  oils  were  also  tried  as  a  substitute  for  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  as  a  carrier  for  the  paradichlorobenzene, 
but  none  gave  as  high  mortality.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
cernible  injury  to  the  trees  from  any  of  the  treat¬ 
ments. 

* 

THE  volume  of  building  construction  reported 
by  4,082  firms  in  25  cities  showed  55,029  on  the 
pay  roll  for  the  week  ending  July  15,  the  payment 
for  that  week  being  $1,029,052.  Washington  had 
the  highest  number  employed,  10,G2S,  with  weekly 
payments  of  $322,651,  or  an  average  of  $30  each. 
Cleveland  was  the  next,  $222,158  for  6,208  employes, 
and  St.  Louis  next,  $160,021  for  4,443. 

CROP  conditions  continue  favorable  throughout 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  although  it  was  feared  that  too  much  mois¬ 
ture  in  some  districts  would  cause  decay  of  potatoes 
and  fruit.  Up  to  recent  date,  reports  of  this  kind 
were  not  alarming.  Midwestern  sections,  especially 
the  States  around  the  Upper  Great  Lakes,  still  feel 
serious  effect  of  the  drought  which  has  injured 
grain,  potatoes  and  onions,  as  well  as  pasture  and 
fodder  crops.  Considering  the  farming  territory  as 
a  whole,  the  average  conditions  prevailing  early  in 
August  seem  to  have  been  maintained,  resulting  in 
promise  of  fairly  good  total  production. 

* 

A  READER  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  hogs  some 
dishwater,  reported  the  death  of  several.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  a  form  of  soap  powder 
noted  for  taking  hold,  had  been  used.  He  stopped 
use  of  this  dishwater  swill  and  the  trouble  ceased. 
We  have  often  spoken  about  the  danger  from  such 
materials  in  hog  feed,  and  now  repeat  the  warning. 
Some  of  these  washing  powders  appear  to  be  rank 
poison  when  swallowed.  Dishwater  is  not  good  hog 
feed  anyway. 


Brevities 

About  40.009  men  are  employed  in  the  oyster  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  country. 

During  the  week  ending  August  15,  194  creameries 
in  this  country  made  6,503,888  lbs.  of  butter. 

The  annual  volume  of  sales  of  one  mushroom  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Pennsylvania  is  $2,500,000  yearly. 

Our  wool  imports  during  July  were  12,987,115  lbs. 
Among  the  items  were:  Carpet  wool,  11,882,239  lbs.: 
clothing,  387,122;  combing,  704,647;  mohair,  etc.,  12,- 
907. 

The  German  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  be  about 
166,845,000  bushels,  or  27,000,000  more  than  last  year. 
The  Canadian  estimate  is  225,000, 000  bushels,  divided 
as  follows:  Manitoba.  24.000,000;  Saskatchewan,  102,- 
000,000;  Alberta,  99,000,000. 

Crickets  in  the  house  may  be  poisoned  with  ground¬ 
up  carrots  or  potatoes  sprinkled  with  Paris  green,  or 
with  bran  moistened  with  sweetened  water  and  mixed 
with  Paris  green,  or  they  may  be  trapped  in  shallow 
vessels  containing  sweetened  water. 

The  walrus  in  Canadian  waters  is  now  protected. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  kill  them  except  for  food,  and  ti.e 
number  in  any  year  is  limited  to  seven  for  Eskimos 
and  four  for  whites.  The  walrus  is  an  important  food 
for  the  Eskimo  and  his  dogs.  All  kills  have  to  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Canadian  mounted  police. 
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Give  Private  Property  a  Chance 

EVERY  problem  has  one  big  comprehensive  prin¬ 
ciple  and  many  minor  divisions  which  may  be 
worked  out  either  to  help  or  to  hinder  a  proper  so¬ 
lution  of  the  main  issue.  The  one  great  human 
problem  in  the  material  field  is  an  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth  in  the  form  of  wages,  interest, 
economic  rent  and  profit.  This  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  and  its  sub-divisions  may  be  expressed  in  the 
following  formula : 

I. — Economic  distribution  of  wealth. 

1. — The  variation  of  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar. 

2. — Unregulated  corporate  power. 

3. — Speculative  exchanges. 

4. — Manipulation  of  produce  markets. 

5. — Subsidies  by  government. 

0. — Public  extravagance. 

7. — Unequal  taxation. 

Every  person  born  into  the  world  is  entitled  to 
standing  room  on  the  earth,  and  to  a  share  of  the 
gifts  of  land  and  nature  to  sustain  life.  As  popula¬ 
tion  increased  and  civilization  developed  it  became 
evident  that  the  production  of  wealth,  both  in  the 
form  of  raw  material  and  finished  products,  could 
be  facilitated  by  a  permanent  tenure  of  land  to  the 
farmer,  and  an  organization  of  capital  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  employment  for  labor.  Society  took 
upon  itself  the  duty  of  devising  a  plan  for  dividing 
the  wealth  produced  in  a  fair  and  equitable  way 
between  the  individuals  who  produced  it.  This  was 
intended  to  reward  each  person  according  to  his 
part  in  production.  It  is  what  we  have  come  to  call 
the  institution  of  private  property.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  has  unfortunately  come  to  be  called 
“capitalism.”  It  is  an  unfortunate  term  because  it 
is  misleading. 

Our  system  of  private  property  has  never  had  a 
fair  chance.  The  seven  sub-divisions  enumerated 
above  have  all  been  used  to  defeat  it.  Economists 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject  estimate  that 
4  per  cent  of  the  people  of  this  country  control  80 
per  cent  of  the  wealth.  These  people  now  have 
more  than  they  can  use,  and  the  income  of  the  mass¬ 
es  has  decreased  until  they  are  unable  to  buy  the 
great  mass  of  commodities  which  we  call  a  surplus. 
Recause  of  this  condition  we  are  in  a  business  de¬ 
pression.  Our  financial,  industrial  and  political 
leaders  are  trying  to  end  the  depression  by  super¬ 
ficial  expediencies.  They  have  enjoyed  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  subterfuges  which  have  focussed  a  large  part 
of  the  wealth  and  income  of  the  country  in  their 
hands,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  go  back  to  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  and  permit  a  division  or  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth  fairly  among  the  producers  of  it, 
including  themselves.  They  may  continue  to  de¬ 
feat  the  cause  of  justice  for  a  time  yet,  but  ultimate¬ 
ly  the  old  institution  of  private  property  must  have 
a  chance.  With  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  going 
to  each  producer  on  the  basis  of  time  and  skill  de¬ 
voted  to  it,  our  farms  will  feed  the  world  and  no 
person  will  go  cold,  unclad  or  hungry. 


Ohio  Farm  at  Auction 

I  attended  the  sale  of  a  farm  at  auction  yesterday 
that  was  somewhat  interesting.  The  sale  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Virginia  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank.  The 
farm  had  been  acquired  by  the  Land  Bank  people 
through  default  of  payments  on  a  loan.  The  farm  was 
of  234  acres,  fairly  good  buildings  and  location,  situated 
in  Williamsfield  Township,  Ashtabula  County,  on  the 
old  State  road. 

The  farm  had  been  well  advertised  by  placards  along 
the  highways  for  miles  around.  A  crowd  of  several 
hundred  people  were  present  and  the  sales  people  gave 
away  quite  a  number  of  small  presents.  Everyone  pres¬ 
ent  was  invited  to  make  his  guess  on  the  price  the 
farm  would  bring.  The  auctioneer  threw  candy  right 
and  left  through  the  crowd  and  with  wisecracks  and 
acrobatic  gestures  opened  the  sale.  The  bidding  started 
at  $5,000,  and  bids  were  slow  and  hard  to  get.  A  bid 
finally  was  made  of  $5,700,  and  the  farm  was  sold  at 
that  price.  The  buyer  was  a  Cleveland  woman.  The 
prize  of  $5  in  gold  for  the  closest  guesses  of  the  selling 
price  of  farm  was  divided  between  two  boys  of  about  14 
years  each.  They  both  guessed  the  exact  price  of  $5,700. 

When  an  old  abandoned  farm  such  as  this  one  was 
ean  be  sold  for  $5,700  under  the  hammer,  it  seems  to 
brace  us  up  just  a  little  with  the  feeling  that  farms 
and  farming  have  not  yet  all  gone  entirely  to  the  dogs. 
The  farmer  may  not  be  jingling  much  money  in  his 
pockets  but  he  knows  where  his  next  meal  is  coming 
from  and  that  he  has  a  place  to  stay  nights,  and  he  al¬ 
ways  has  a  job.  l.  w.  aixen. 

Ohio. 


Side  Glances  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Columbia  County  farmers  are  enjoying  a  between 
season  breathing  spell  this  last  week  of  August.  The 
rye  and  oats  are  in  the  barn  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  second  crop  Alfalfa,  the  hay  is  all  cut  and 
stored  away  at  last.  It  will  be  two  weeks  before  the 
eorn  is  ready  to  cut,  and  even  longer  until  the  buck¬ 
wheat  is  ripe. 

Crops  as  a  whole  look  better  this  year  than  they  have 


for  a  long  time.  It  was  very  warm  and  very  wet 
through  the  Spring  and  Summer,  a  combination  that 
has  made  even  our  stony  hillsides  produce  good  yields. 
Barns  are  bulging  with  hay  and  many  have  had  to  stack 
it  for  lack  of  room.  Oats  are  very  good,  and  corn  al¬ 
ready  stands  eight  and  ten  feet  high.  Buckwheat  also 
has  made  a  wonderful  growth  this  year,  so  I  guess  our 
livestock  will  live  high  next  Winter.  Speaking  of  buck¬ 
wheat  it  seems  as  though  everyone  is  raising  it  this 
year.  A  few  years  ago  a  buckwheat  field  was  a  rare 
sight  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  now  almost  every 
one  has  a  field  of  it. 

Another  thing  that  is  being  raised  more  extensively 
in  this  county  than  ever  before  is  sweet  corn,  some  of 
which  is  sold  at  roadside  stands,  some  to  the  local 
srores,  and  the  remainder  is  shipped  hy  truck  to  the 
larger  cities  and  sold  at  the  public  market.  Sweet  corn 
is  selling  here  from  60  to  70c  a  hundred  wholesale, 
and  from.  15  to  20c  a  dozen  retail.  Egg  prices  are  still 
climbing  and  at  this  time  are  bringing  40  and  45  cents 
retail.  Carman  peaches  sell  for  50  cents  a  basket,  and 
radishes  for  5c  per  bunch. 

The  Columbia  County  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Chatham 
tins  year  as  usual,  beginning  on  Labor  Day,  September 
<,  and  lasting  six'  days.  The  posters  say  it  will  be 
bigger  and  better  than  ever  this  year.  j.  ir.  knapp. 


Maine  State  Fair 

Nobody  would  call  the  Maine  State  Fair,  at  Lewis¬ 
ton,  a  minature  Eastern  States  Exposition,  but  there  is 
some  similarity  this  year,  in  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  there  is  to  be  held  on  the  State  fair  grounds  in 
this  city  an  encampment  of  the  4-H  agricultural  club 
boys  and  girls. 

Such  an  encampment  has  been  a  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
position  at  Springfield  for  some  years.  Maine  boys  and 
girls  to  the  number  of  112  with  their  leaders  have  been 
attending  the  Massachusetts  exposition  for  some  time. 

New  officials  are  at  the  head  of  the  Maine  State  Fair 
which  is  this  year  celebrating  its  75th  anniversary. 
1  resident  L.  M.  Carroll,  of  Norway,  has  been  a  regu¬ 
lar  attendant  at  the  Eastern  Exposition,  at  Springfield, 
tor  he  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Maine  building 
there.  He  has  seen  what  a  wonderful  time  the  4-II 
club  members  have  had,  ever  since  former  Governor 
IL  O.  Brewster  started  the  first  112  Maine  bovs  and 
girls  there. 

Through  Mr.  Carroll  and  the  other  trustees,  an  in¬ 
vitation  was  extended  to  State  Club  Leader  Lester  IT. 
Shibles,  at  Orono,  to  make  an  encampment  at  the 
Lewiston  Fair  this  year.  Mr.  Shibles  came  to  Lewis¬ 
ton,  conferred  with  Trustee  H.  S.  White,  who  is  the 
agricultural  representative,  also  with  County  Agent 
C.  L.  Eastman,  who  is  the  nearest  local  4-H  club  man. 
He  drew  plans  for  the  layout  that  was  necessary. 
These  plans  were  acceptable  to  Arthur  L.  Peering,  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  Director,  and  now  work  has  started  in 
preparation. 

So  on  September  6  and  7  boys  and  girls  from  every 
county  in  Maine  will  come  to  Lewiston  for  the  four 
days  of  the  fair.  Permanent  structures  were  desired 
for  the  visitors  but  this  was  not  possible  this  year,  so 
the  youngsters  will  live  in  tents.  One  large  tent  will 
be  over  a  cement  floor  so  there  will  be  a  dry  place  for 
an  assembly  room  in  case  of  rain. 

With  Mr.  Shibles  will  be  assistant  State  leader.  Miss 
INI ild red  Brown,  and  plenty  of  men  and  women  leaders 
to  take  care  of  the  boys  and  girls.  It  will  require  10 
tents  to  house  and  care  for  them  all.  They  will  be  fed 
in  the  tents  and  will  have  special  ones  for  dormitories. 
Special  programs  of  work  and  play  are  planned  for 
every  day. 

On  Tuesday,  September  8,  Governor  William*  Tudor 
Gardiner  will  give  a  talk  to  the  boys  and  girls  and  an¬ 
other  speaker  will  be  W.  G.  Hunton,  of  Portland,  un¬ 
der  whose  guidance,  financed  by  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  112  Maine  boys  and  girls  go  to  the 
Eastern  States.  Air.  Shibles  is  having  some  of  the 
larger  boys  arrive  on  Saturday  before  the  opening  and 
clear  up  the  grounds.  In  the  matter  of  building  the 
cement  floor,  providing  lights  and  water,  there  has 
been  good  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Lewiston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  city  officials  and  interested 
citizens. 

Besides  the  regular  fair  attractions  the  Maine  State 
Fair  will  have  a  work  horse  parade  for  which  a  purse 
of  $200  has  been  provided  by  Dwight  E.  Edwards,  of 
Auburn,  a  prominent  horse  dealer.  Some  of  the  best 
draft  show  horses  in  the  State  are  expected  to  compete. 

The  sheep  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  this  year  will 
be  especially  good,  because  beside  the  so-called  “farm 
sheep”  there  are  two  flocks  of  extra  good  ones  coming. 
The  Berwick  flock  of  W.  I.  Cummings  will  show  at 
Lewiston,  and  then  go  to  the  Eastern  States  at  Spring- 
field.  v.  w.  CANIIAM. 


Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Haying  is  over,  the  farmers  had  much  difficulty  try¬ 
ing  to  cure  it  and  rush  it  into  the  barn,  between  show¬ 
ers.  The  crop  was  large  and  of  good  quality,  selling 
from  $6  to  $10  in  the  field.  A  large  part  of'  the  oats 
are  cut,  but  frequent  rains  seriously  hindered  the  dry¬ 
ing  process.  Those  who  have  already  thrashed  report  a 
light  yield.  The  weather  all  through  the  Summer  has 
been  ideal  for  corn,  which  is  unusually  good. 

String  beans,  the  farmers’  salvation  here  the  past 
few  years,  proved  very  disappointing  this  season.  The 
local  cannery  limited  each  of  its  growers  to  1)4  tons 
per  acre;  consequently  the  farmer  found  that" when 
his  beans  were  at  the  peak  of  production,  his  quota  was 
filled  and  the  remainder  of  the  crop  must  be  allowed  to 
ripen  for  seed,  as  there  was  no  sale  for  it.  The  price 
for  wax  beans  ranged  from  two  to  three  cents  per 
pound,  as  compared  to  four  cents  last  year,  while  the 
green  Refugees  averaged  from  two  to  four  cents.  When 
the  price  of  the  seed,  fertilizer  and  picking  is  deducted, 
many  find  they  did  not  “break  even,”  to  say  nothing  of 
the  labor  involved  in  planting,  cultivating,  etc. 

Green  tomatoes  are  quoted  at  $30  per  ton,  but  a 
large  percentage  will  not  meet  the  qualifications,  so 
must  be  left  on  the  plants  to  ripen.  Cherries  were 
abundant  and  many  orchards  were  left  unpicked,  due 
to  the  extremely  low  prices  offered.  Plums,  peaches 
and  apples,  too,  promise  to  be  bumper  crops,  and  there 
seems  to  be  abundance  for  the  coming  Winter.  We  hear 
much  talk  (mostly  pessimistic)  as  to  the  price  of  grapes 
this  Fall,  but  we  will  know  more  about  it  when  the  har¬ 
vest  is  over.  Champion,  one  of  the  earliest  varieties 
here,  is  ripening  fast. 

Sweet  corn  is  offered  on  the  local  market  at  8  to  10c 
per  doz. :  tomatoes,  75c  per  bu. ;  potatoes,  75c  per  bu. ; 
onions,  $1  per  bu. ;  blackberries,  12c  per  qt. ;  eggs,  30c 
per  doz. ;  Spring  chickens,  live.  20  to  23c  per  lb.  The 
price  of  butter  is  improving  slowly.  Creameries  are 
paying  30c  per  lb.  for  butterfat. 

Two  deer  were  seen  in  the  neighborhood  recently.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  they  wander  so  far  from  their  na¬ 
tive  haunts.  r.  p.  c. 


Taxation 


has  coKt  us  mil- 
issue  was  floated 
paying  this  bond 


There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  the  orgy  of  spending 
money,  which  the  State  of  New  York  has  been  going 
through  tor  the  past  10  or  l;j  years.  There  is  no  excuse 
lor  the  extravagance  in  State,  county  and  town  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  past  decade  at  least.  Among  our  ex- 
tra\ agances  is  the  construction  and  maintenance  by 
this  State  of  the  Barge  Canal,  which  ' 
lions  and  millions  of  dollars.  A  bond 
to  build  it,  and  we,  as  taxpayers,  are 
issue  and  eventually  we  will  have  to  raise  the 'funds ’to 
pay  the  principal.  It  is  also  costing  us  an  enormous 
sum  each  year  for  maintenance  and  up  to  the  present 
time,  I  venture  to  say,  that  not  100  farmers  in  the 
Mate  have  received  any  direct  or  indirect  benefit  from 
tne  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  Barge  Canal. 

I  believe  in  good  roads.  Good  roads  throughout  a 
Mate  are  an  asset  to  any  and  every  farmer  who  uses 
M-mV1'  •  l?  State  ot  Aew  York  has  done  wonderfully 
vveli  m  the  construction  and  improving  ot*  roads 
throughout  the  State,  as  main  arteries  of  traffic,  and 
for  years  good  work  has  been  done  in  connecting  these 
main  arteries  of  traffic  with  other  roads  as  feeders  bu? 

W'*  °(.-7Tral  depression,  1930  and 
1.31,  the  State  ol  New  \  ork  is  guilty  of  gross  extrava¬ 
gance  m  destroying  roads  that  were  already  built  that 
veie  still  good  for  many  years  of  service,  and  replacin'- 
them  with  wider  and  more  expensive  roads  which  covt 

hasato1r)aty!mt0kl  8Um’  whieh  the  taxbayer  of  the  State 

Me  have  a  main  traffic  highway  through  New  York 
connecting  Albany  with  Buffalo,  on  which  there  is  very 
heavy  traffic.  Sections  of  road,  miles  in  extent  which 
were  good  for  five  or  10  years  yet  with  ordinary  an- 
nual  road  repairs,  which  cost  but  little,  have  been  torn 
up  and  destroyed  and  wider  concrete  roads  built  in  the 
place  of  it  with  an  expense  of  from  $50,000  to  $60  000 

mim  m'm'i  °r  as  'll  SOme  places  of  $100,000  ’per 

mile.  These  main  traffic  roads  are  not  used  to  Hiv 
great  extent  by  the  people  of  the  State  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  through  traffic  over  them  One 
section  of  the  road  here  was  slated  for  construction  this 
year,  but  deferred,  is  hard  and  good  enough  for  10 
years  I  know  off  other  stretches  of  the  road  that  have 

up  and  reP"Ut  «>at  could  be  carried  through 
another  five  years  with  ordinary  annual  road  repairs 

As  I  understand  it,  the  theory  of  this  road  construc- 
tion  was  for  the  purpose  of  employing  labor,  but  on 
talking  with  the  contractors  who  are  building  the  roads 
I  understand  the  labor  is  a  very  small  part  of  Hm 

of  „  typical  State  r Alhl  Todn y  It  L  t,7v  n.i 
my  comprehension  that  in  this  time  of  depression  peo- 

e  ‘ftt  the  hcad  cf  our  State  government  and  Le’gDla- 
ture  composed  of  members  of  both  of  the  prevalent 
parties  can  lie  so  shortsighted  as  to  spend  these"  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  when  we  have  not  the  ability  to  pay. 

I  was  brought  up  by  a  good  hard-headed,  successful 
farmer  father  who  taught  me  to  live  within  mv  income 
and  not  to  buy  anything  that.  I  could  not  pay  for 
4  hat  was  good  training.  It  has  stood  by  me  all  through 
life.  In  times  of  stress  the  only  thing  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  a  State  or  a  nation  to  do  is  to  economize 
and  any  State  or  any  nation  that  spends  money  like 
?o  grie°f.  °rS  m  thiS  day  and  a*e  will  surelyycome 

I  suggest  that  the  State  of  New  York  set  an  example 
to  the  counties  and  the  towns  by  reducing  the  expen¬ 
ditures  for  1932  back  to  where  they  were  10  years %o 
That  would  reduce  taxes.  J  h 

Personal  property  in  New  York  State  exceeds  the 
n!fUef°lvra  estate.  A  way  can  be  found  to  ferret  it 
out  of  hiding,  and  if  compelled  to  pay  its  share  the 
tax  on  real  estate  would  be  cut  in  two. 

A  farm  assessed  for  $10,000,  with’ a  $6,000  mort¬ 
gage,  the  owner  pays  the  tax  not  only  on  his  $4  000 
equity  but  also  on  the  $6,000  which  is  invested  in  the 
farm  by  the  money-lender.  That  can  hardly  be  called 

,  }  .do  n,0‘  expect  everyone  to  agree  with  me  in  every 

i m  ni f  Ma  fhpP?  •  180that  every  farmer  will  think  for 
himself  and  tell  lus  Senator  and  Assemblyman  what  he 
thinks  about  taxation,  in  the  hope  that  something  mav 
be  done  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  to  re- 
lieve  the  oppressive  tax  burden  on  the  farms  of  the 
h  ate*  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE. 


What  Farmers  Say 


[We  may  or  may  not  a -roe  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  jjive  farmers  an  opportunit 
to  teil  eaeh  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  i 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long. 


Wealth  for  a  Few 


Thomas  Campbell,  overlord  of  95.000  acres  in  South¬ 
ern  Montana,  said  recently:  “I  could  take  hold  of  four 
160-acre  farms  in  Nebraska,  Kansas  or  Iowa,  and 
merge  them  into  one  farm,  and  make  money.  Ri-ht 
away  I  d  get  rid  of  four  superintendents  at  $1,800  e.-ich 
and  hire  one  superintendent — a  college  man— at  $3.000! 
Only  men  with  plenty  of  capital  or  credit  can  go  into 
larming  and  make  a  success  of  it.” 

Campbell  says  he’d  “make  money”  by  thus  mergin'' 
farms.  In  this  little  phrase,  “make  money”  lies  the 
secret  of  the  failure  of  agricultural  America.  Nowa¬ 
days  the  farmers  of  America  want  to  make  money.  Tinw¬ 
are  not  satisfied  with  a  plain,  good  living  from  the 
larm.  By  eorralmg  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  as 
Campbell  has  done,  and  as  Henry  Ford  proposes  to  do 
and  by  employing  much  farm  machinery  and  few  men’ 
a  few  farmers  become  rich  at  the  expense  of  dozens  of 
families  who  could  have  made  a  living  on  the  land  oe- 
cupied  hy  these  few  men.  Mergers,  monopolies  and 
chain  enterprises  in  general  are  bad  enough,  and  time 
and  again  have  caused  revolutions  in  nations,  but  farm 
mergers  and  monopolies  cut  the  vital  cord  of  a  nation. 
T  liomas  C  ampbell  says  he  would  get  rid  of  four  superin¬ 
tendents  and  hire  one  in  their  places.  Rv  so  doing  he 
would  bring  it  about  that,  as  regards  these  superintend¬ 
ents.  the  same  area  of  land  that  once  supported  font- 
families  would,  by  Campbell’s  scheme,  support  only  one 
family — or  one  college  man. 

The  reason  why  China  is  the  greatest  agricultural 
country  in  the  world  is  that  men  are  able  there  to  sup¬ 
port  families  on  small  tracts  of  land.  Rut  America 
cannot  become  a  great  agricultural  country,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  a  country  of  large  population.  7  :  n 

are  able,  or  are  permitted,  to  control  large  areas  of 
land.  For  such  men  do  not  seek  to  further  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  fellow  men.  or  to  bring  about  an  increase 
of  population,  but  seek  wealth  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellows.  CHARLES  nOOPER. 

Idaho. 
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A  Talk  About  Milk  Goats 

As  the  numbers  of  milk  goats  increases 
in  this  country,  there  is  likewise  a  de¬ 
mand  for  information  regarding  their 
care  and  keeping,  their  early  origin,  etc., 
which  the  beginner  needs,  if  he  or  she  is 
to  become  successful.  A  multitude  of  ques¬ 
tions  coming  to  us  each  month  proves 
the  demand  for  such  knowledge,  and 
while  most  of  these  questions  have,  been 
answered  before  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
repeat  some  of  them. 

The  milk  goat,  as  we  know  her,  had 
her  early  origin  in  the  Swiss  mountains, 
the  moist  climate  of  England,  and  from 
the  Oriental  countries,  from  whence  the 
Nubian  breed  is  derived.  While  a  large 
proportion  of  the  milking  does  which  are 
found  spread  over  a  wide  margin  of  the 
United  States  are  grades,  there  are  like¬ 
wise  many  herds  of  purebreds  scattered 
through  out  every  State  in  the  union. 

As  we  speak  of  the  “Swiss”  breeds, 
the  Toggenberg  and  the  Saanan  come  to 
our  minds.  These  two  are  the  varieties 
bred  in  Switzerland.  The  Nubians  are 
from  the  Orient.  However,  the  latter 
which  America  has  today  are  not  im¬ 
ported  from  that  country,  but  come  to  us 
only  from  the  British  Isles.  There  are 
two  registration  societies  which  keep  the 
records  of  our  milk  goats.  One  is  The 
International  Nubian  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Lo  Jolla,  California,  and  the 
other  the  American  Milk  Goat  Record 
Association,  with  office  at  Vincennes,  Ind. 
The  Nubian  Milk  Goat  Association  is  a 
specialty  organization  and  has  to  deal 
only  with  the  registration  of  Nubian 
goats  and  their  grades;  the  other  As¬ 
sociation  deals  with  all  breeds  and  their 
grades. 

Those  who  have  animals  which  it  is 
desired  to  register  can  obtain  blanks 
from  either  society  free  for  the  purpose. 
Instructions  for  such  registry  will  be 
found  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  applica- 


“ Adirondack  King,”  an  outstanding  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  Nubian  breed,  lie  teas 
three  months  old  alien  snap  was  taken. 
The  beautiful  X tibia n  goats  come  in  all 
colors  or  combinations  of  color- — black, 
white,  spotted  or  golden  ton.  Their  origi¬ 
nal  home  is  V ubia,  L  pper  Egypt,  Abys¬ 
sinia,  and  adjoining  countries.  Only  a 
handful  have  ever  been  imported  to 
America. 

tion  blank  which  states  plainly  what  is 
required  when  a  goat  is  offered  for  regis¬ 
try.  When  such  application  has  been 
received  by  the  Secretary— if  the  same  is 
accepted — a  certificate  of  registration  is 
sent  to  the  owner. 

We  do  not  think  the  registration  of 
grade  animals  should  be  encouraged,  in 
fact  such  grade  stock  when  registered  are 
often  confusing,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
belief  that  an  owner  has  purchased  a 
••purebred”  simply  because  the  animal  is 
recorded.  The  term  “American  purebreds” 
is  another  confusing  one  and  not  generally 
understood.  Just  what  this  means  is 
that  an  American  purebred  goat  is  an 
animal  bred  up  from  common  ancestry 
by  the  use  of  a  purebred  registered  herd 
for  five  continuous  generations. 

That  beginners  may  understand  more 
clearly  this  definition  as  we  understand 
it,  we  give  an  illustration  as  follows: 
A  breeder  selects  a  female  goat  of  any 
variety,  mixed  blood,  common  stock  or 
what-not ;  this  doe  is  bred  to  a  purebred 
registered  buck  (it  may  be  a  Nubian,  a 
Saanan,  or  a  Toggenberg  sire)  the  off¬ 
spring  of  this  mating  is  one-half  bred; 
then  to  this  half-bred  goat  is  mated  an¬ 
other  purebred  buck  of  the  same  breed  a 
the  first,  which  gives  us  a  three-fourth 
bred;  the  mating  is  thus  continued  each 
year  using  always  a  registered  sire  of 
the  same  breed  until  live  continuous 
crosses  have  been  made ;  this  results 
then  in  what  is  termed  31-32  blood,  or 
what  is  meant  as  “American  pure.” 

Females  from  such  matings  can  then 
be  registered  as  American  pure  and  are 
no  doubt  just  as  good  for  all  domestic 
purposes  as  are  the  goats  which  can 
boast  of  a  straight  ancestry  on  both  sides 
tracing  only  to  importation.  Bucks  of 
the  31-32  cross  can  never  be  registered 
as  purebreds  and  are  worthless  for  any 
purpose  in  breeding  where  one  has  a 
purebred  herd. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  back  a  few 
generations  all  breeds  of  goats  probably 
had  a  common  ancestry,  and  what  we 
now  know  as  “purebreds”  are  made 
breeds  derived  by  selection  to  meet  a 
required  standard  until  they  now  breed 


true  to  type,  color  etc.  We  think  in  view 
of  these  facts,  and  also  for  the  reason 
that  the  Nubian  is  an  English  produc¬ 
tion,  (made  up  from  a  handful  of  Orien¬ 
tal  animals  crossed  upon  the  native  goats 
of  England  that  the  scope  of  American 
genius  is  just  as  great  as  any  other) 
and  that  any  or  all  of  our  milk  goats 
which  have  had  five  continuous  crosses 
to  a  pure  sire  might  well  be  entitled  to 
registry  as  pure,  both  bucks  and  does. 
It  would  not  matter  bow  many  genera¬ 
tions  a  breeder  might  follow  up  his  line 
of  breeding,  using  only  these  pure  bucks. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  native 
or  grade  blood  that  is  in  them  would 
never  be  completely  eliminated,  so  long 
as  the  doe  line  did  not  trace  directly  to 
some  individual  coming  to  our  shores 
from  some  other  country ;  it  might  not 
matter  attain  whether  or  not  she  was 
known  to  be  pure,  so  long  as  she  could 
trace  her  lineage  back  to  importation. 

As  I  understand  it,  some  of  the  early 
goats  brought  here  of  various  breeds 
did  not  have  a  pedigree  to  accompany 
them,  nor  a  certificate  of  registry ;  I  may 


not  have  the  correct  information  upon 
this  subject,  but  if  I  am  not  in  error — 
or,  if  I  am  right,  why  then  should  not 
our  own  so-called  “American  purebreds” 
which  have  had  five  crosses  to  a  pure  sire 
be  entitled  to  just  as  pure  a  pedigree 
as  were  those  coming  to  use  from  some 
unknown  sourse?  Just  because  some  of 
these  animals  can  boast  of  that  lovely 
joy  ride  across  the  big  duck  pond,  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  any  better  or  any 
purer,  than  are  those  bred  here. 

The  Nubian  milk  goat  as  we  know  her 
in  this  country  today  is  a  remarkable 
animal.  tShe  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
milking  breeds.  She  is  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  with  her  extremely  long  drooping 
ears,  Roman  nose,  large  well  sprung  ud¬ 
der  and  immense  teats.  Nubians,  too,  are 
hardy  as  we  have  proved  for  many  years 
breeding  them  here  in  the  northern  part 
of  New  York  State  where  severe  Winters 
and  extremely  deep  snows  compel  them 
to  prove  their  hardihood  or  perish.  Com¬ 
ing  as  they  do  originally  from  the  hot 
parts  of  tlie  old  world,  one  might  natu¬ 
rally  suppose  that  they  would  be  tender. 
This  is  what  happened  to  the  English 
breeders  when  the  first  Oriental  goats 
landed  there ;  it  was  found  that  the-e 
few  purebreds  could  not  stand  the  moist 
climate  of  that  country,  and  SO'  the 
English  fanciers,  in  their  efforts  to  pre¬ 
serve  these  wonderful  qualities  already 
established  in  their  Oriental  home  through 
thousands  of  generations,  without  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  outside  blood,  found  that  the 
animals  would  not  go  on  with  the  per¬ 


petuation  of  their  race  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  other  blood. 

The  late  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  breeders  of  the 
Nubian,  and  she,  along  with  others, 
crossed  the  few  Nubians  of  Oriental 
origin  upon  the  Native  goats  of  England, 
thus  producing  what  later  was  termed 
the  “Anglo  Nubian,”  but  in  after  years 
as  the  Nubians  found  a  stronghold  in 
America,  the  word  “Anglo”  seems  to  have 
dropped.  We  believe  that  the  goats  here 
today  are  just  as  near  to  the  original 
ancestors,  as  are  the  goats  which  any 
country — save  the  Orient — can  send  us, 
and  we  also  know  that,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  many  skilled  American  breed¬ 
ers,  all  three  breeds  have  increased  both 
in  size  and  milk  giving  qualities  until 
few  countries  can  produce  animals  better 
or  equal  to  those  found  here  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

To  some  who  are  wont  to  tell  us  that 
all  breeds  of  our  milk  goats  carry  grade 
blood,  we  are  not  going  to  deny  this, 
nor  have  we  a  desire  to  enter  into  any 
controversy.  Yret  if  they  will  reflect  and 
look  toward  the  Jerseys,  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  the  Shropshires,  the  Dorsets, 
and  the  Southdowns;  the  Chester  whites, 
and  the  Berksliires,  and  a  thousand  other 
so-called  pure  breeds,  they  will  find  just 
as  surely  that  all  these  breeds  are  made 


and  not  born.  They  are  the  product  of 
man,  derived  by  careful  and  special  se¬ 
lection  to  meet  certain  and  definite  ends. 
There  is  no  getting  past  the  fact  that 
Noah  did  not  carry  them  into  the  Ark 
two  by  two — not  as  we  know  them  today 
anyway. 

The  cattle  breeders  in  this  country 
have  had  a  longer  time  to  put  their  herds 
to  the  top  than  have  the  goat  breeders, 
yet  the  fact  that  the  milk  goat  has  ad¬ 
vanced  more  in  he  past  10  years  than  she 
ever  did  before  is  highly  gratifying  to 
the  goat  people,  give  us  10  years  more 
with  the  milk  goat — judging  by  present 
records — and  you  will  see  one  of  the 
highest  specialized  products  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farm.  wiixet  randall. 


Pasturing-  Sudan  Grass 

Sudan  Grass  is  an  annual  belonging  to 
the  sorghum  family.  It  is  grown  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  around  here  for  hay  but  does 
not  make  very  good  hay  as  the  stems  are 
too  woody.  It  grows  from  five  to  seven 
feet  high  here  in  southern  Michigan  and 
is  cut  just  as  it  is  seeding  well.  Second 
growth  comes  on  rapidly  and  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  pasture.  I  have  not  known  any 
bad  results  from  pasturing  this  second 
growth  but  one  caution  is  necessary. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  sorghum 
family,  including  Sudan  grass,  develop 
prussic  acid  in  the  stems  after  the  stems 
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have  been  frosted.  This  acid  is  one  of 
our  most  deadly  poisons  so  the  second 
growth  should  never  be  pastured  or  cut 
for  hay  after  it  has  once  been  frosted.  I 
have  known  cattle  to  die  from  eating 
second  growth  corn  which  sprouted  from 
cut  hills  in  Fall,  and  later  was  frosted, 
and  corn  is  much  milder  than  Sudan 
grass.  Sudan  grass  is  an  emergency  hay 
crop  which  may  be  planted  as  late  as 
July  1,  but  its  feeding  value  is  much  be¬ 
low  the  clovers  and  barley  equal  to 
Timothy.  It  is  quite  noticeable  around 
here  that  men  rarely  plant  it  the  second 
time  and  almost  never  the  third  time. 
It  is  very  bard  to  mow  on  account  of  the 
coarse  stems  and  does  not  adhere  like 
other  hay  so  difficult  to  handle  with  a 
pitchfork.  For  late  Summer  pasturing 
it  is  ideal  but  be  sure  to  remove  the 
stock  as  soon  as  the  growth  is  frosted. 
It  is  quite  tender  so  a  light  frost  will 
kill  it.  Yes,  I  have  grown  it,  but  once 
was  enough.  l.  b.  r. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Some  Colorado  Guernsey 
Records 

Seven  new  official  production  records 
for  Colorado  Guernsey  dairy  cows  have 
just  been  established  by  individuals  in 
the  purebred  Guernsey  dairy  herd  owned 
by  Robert  and  Catherine  Roemer,  who 
live  near  Fort  Collins.  These  records 
were  made  between  November,  1930,  and 
May,  1931. 

In  addition  to  breaking  seven  State 
records  in  butterfat  production,  the  cows 
in  the  Roemer  herd  recently  broke  all 
Colorado  herd  records  with  an  average 
production  of  582.1  lbs.  of  butterfat  per 
cow  for  the  past  year.  The  seven  new 
records  for  yearly  production  have  been 
made  by  the  following  cows: 

Elderon 's  Fair  Maid,  in  the  aged  cow 
class,  five  years  old  or  over,  produced 


Twin  Xubian  buck  kids  “Trim  and 
Jackie Note  the  slick  soft  coat,  Roman 
nose  and  wide  pendulous  ears,  all  of 
which  are  typical  of  the  best  pure  Nu¬ 
bians.  These  bucks  tcere  exported  to 
South  America  when  eight  months  old. 

15,435  lbs.  of  milk  containing  763.1  lbs. 
of  butterfat. 

Cherub's  Mable  of  Elderon,  in  the  class 
from  4 (4  to  five  years  old,  gave  15.176 
lbs.  of  milk  containing  712.S  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat. 

The  Elms  Lassie,  four  to  4^4-year-old 
class,  produced  11.908  lbs.  of  milk  con¬ 
taining  641.5  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Anita’s  Star  by  Masher  Regent,  2]/4 
to  tliree-year-old  class,  broke  the  State 
record  for  cows  of  her  age  class  in  the 
Guernsey  breed  and  set  a  new  record  for 
all  Guernsey  cows,  carrying  calves  the 
full  period,  except  mature  cows.  She 
produced  13,235  lbs.  of  milk  containing 
539.2  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Commodore’s  Winnie  of  the  Elms,  in 
the  aged  cow  class,  set  a  new  record  in 
the  dairy-herd-improvement  division,  with 
a  production  of  12.206  lbs.  of  milk  con¬ 
taining  543.3  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Golden  Cloud’s  Golden  Lassie,  in  the 
two  to  2U>-year-old  class,  established  a 
record  of  11,357  lbs.  of  milk  containing 
644  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

The  two  highest  records  for  the  breed 
in  the  State  were  made  by  mother  and 
daughter,  Elderon’s  Fair  Maid  and 
Cherub’s  Mable  of  Elderon.  Elderon’s 
Fair  Maid  is  now  11  years  old. 


Making  Good  Silage 

E.  .T.  Perry,  extension  dairyman  of  the 
New  Jersey  Station,  gives  the  following 
sensible  advice  about  filling  the  silo:. 

Since  air  must  be  present  before  silage 
can  mold  or  rot,  the  surest  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  th is  roughage  is  completely  to  ex¬ 
clude  air  from  it.  This  cannot  be  done 
unless  the  silage  is  wet.  Corn  cut  when 
the  ears  are  in,  or  just  before,  the  dough 
stage  contain  enough  moisture  to  permit 
packing  in  the  silo.  This  packing  will 
exclude  air.  Corn  cut  when  it  is  ripe,  as 
shown  by  dead  leaves,  requires  watering 
as  it  is  put  into  the  silo. 

Tramping  of  the  silage  is  unnecessary 
when  the  silo  is  to  be  refilled.  The  silage 
will  settle  of  its  own  weight,  and  more 
can  be  added  at  intervals  of  a  few  days. 
If  the  entire  crop  is  to  be  ensiled  at 
once,  however,  it  should  be  tramped  in 
the  silo  to  expedite  packing,  and  to  make 
possible  the  storing  of  the  maximum 
amount. 


We  used  to  call  them  “ hitch-hikers ”  because  they  were  always  ready  for  a  ride. 


“ Milking  Time.”  Quietly  at  sundown  the  herd  stands  at  the  gate  tvaiting  to  be 
milked.  The  Nubian  goats  are  as  gentle  as  lambs.  They  take  their  turn  jumping 
upon  the  milking  bench  and  stand  quietly  without  confusion.  They  are  intelligent 
and  beautiful  as  ivell  as  useful.  The  high  dry  range  in  background  is  3,000  feet 

above  the  sea. 
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SWINE 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC. 
Lexington!,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed,  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  writs  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  MO  lbs.  at  *25  apiece. 

Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

7- 8  w..k.  eld  *3.00 

8- 8  weeks  old  3. SO 

10  weeks  old  3.75 

Huy  where  Quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  Quantity,  we 
ate  prepared  t5  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
gtowing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  *4.00  Will  ship  C.O.I).  on  approval, 
crated  free.  1  0  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITE  &  DUROC  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  Weil 
bred  fast  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
All  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  O.  1J-,  F.  O.  B.. 
Waltham. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 

Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  Waltham,  Maes. 

Telephone  4459-YV 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  let.  10«S  Leiiogton,  Miss. 

We  ofler  a  lot  of  good  choice  feeders  all  ready  for 
the  teed  trough  —  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.,  Chester  and 
Yorkshire,  Du  roc  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows — 

6-  8  Weeks  old _  $3.25  each 

9-10  W  eeks  old .  $3.75  each 

11-12  Weeks  Extras,  $4.50  each 

Ship  any  number  C.O.L).  oti  approval— no  crating  charge 
Our  Guarantee  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times” 

25c  per  pig  charge  on  Vt.  and  Conn.ordersforvaecination 

BREEDERS  or  FEEDERS 

We  do  ship  pigs  that  will  please  you  and  be  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  kind  we  ship.  They  are  all  weaned 
before  shipping.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  or 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs — 

7- 8  weeks  old  -  $3.00  each 

8- 9  weeks  old  -  $3.50  each 

Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Will  ship  one  or  one  hundred  C.  O.  D.  Crating  free. 
Ten-day  trial. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn.  Mass. 

Telephone  Woburn  0086 

PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

ALL  BREEDS,  SIZES.  AGES 

Let  me  send  you  some  real  pigs.  You’ve  wanted  some 
but  hesitated.  Have  some  good  pigs,  some  liens,  a 
good  cow  or  two,  then  you  can  “live  in  the  house  by 
toe  side  of  the  road”  and  feel  comfortable.  If  the 
farms  stop  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  New  York 
City. 

Send  for  Price  List,  Please 

C.  DAVIS  Bex  II  CONCORD,  MASS. 

¥Tk>£>rSiinrv  Oisnre  #4.00  each.  Mostly  Po- 
JT  xtvclHMRJj  xTJJS  land  Chinas.  Some  Chesters 
Du  rocs,  BeCKshn  es,  fl  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  castrated 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  $5.00  each. 
10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  *5.25,  prepaid  $0.25.  Shoats  over 
35  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Feeding  Pigs  lor  sale  ESS&f  SSSSlE 

7-8  weeks  old.  *8.00  each;  9-10  weeks  old,  $8.50 

bold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 

n  REG.  CUfl&IC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pattlng- 
U  u  ROC  OWlinC  ton  «fc  Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 

jCklilO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  pigs,  $10 
VF  each.  Keg.  free.  Pairs  no  akin.  R.  HILL.  Seneca  Falls.  NY. 

DOGS 

ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPS 

Make  real  dogs— Males,  $15;  Females,  $10 
EDGEWOOD  FARMS  -  Sylvania,  Fa. 

POLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 

AIREDALES,  WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  T ERRI E R S  —  Will 
H  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

fOLLIK  and  FOX  TEKKIF.lt  FI  PS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

pEAUTIFUL  PKI».  MALE  COLLIE  PUPPY 
L>  4  months,  $50.  Fay  re  Kennels,  Swanton,  Vt. 

Boston  Terriers  jamwe.1,„„h,0nw^nd 

HORSES 

REG.  BLACK  YEARLING  STALLION 

Carnot  and  I.aet  breeding,  ton  type,  $250.  Large 
registered  black  yearling  filly,  $250.  Black  weanling 
stallion,  Laet  breeding,  ton  type,  $125.  Black  wean¬ 
ling  filly,  Laet  breeding,  $125.  Pair  high-grade  Perch- 
erons,  own  brothers,  matched,  two  and  four  years,  $325. 

PUREBRED  0.  1.  C.  PIGS,  world’s  grand  cham¬ 
pion  strain,  either  sex,  $10. 

VERNON  LAFLER  MIDDLESEX,  N.  Y. 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 

AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Making  a  Barbecue 

How  to  prepare  one  of  these  old-time 
feasts  is  thus  described  by  the  National 
Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board  : 

Dig  a  trench  about  40  inches  deep  and 
three  feet  wide;  the  length  of  the  trench 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  quantity 
of  beef  to  be  barbecued.  A  trench  10  feet 
long  will  accommodate  about  400  lbs.  of 
beef  and  one  15  feet  long,  GOO  lbs.  Throw 
the  dirt  back  out  of  the  trench  far  enough 
so  there  will  be  sufficient  room  to  walk 
around  the  trench  conveniently. 

Start  a  lire  on  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  with  kindling.  Gradually  add 
larger  pieces  of  wood  and  keep  the  fire 
burning  as  rapidly  as  possible  until  a 
bed  of  live  coals  15  to  IS  inches  thick 
has  accumulated  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pit.  Hard,  dry  wood  should  always  be 
used  for  the  lire.  The  pieces  should  not 
be  too  large.  It  is  necessary  to  see  that 
the  chunks  of  wood  are  all  thoroughly 
burned  so  that  they  will  char.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this  an  iron  rod  with  a  hook  on 
the  end  is  very  convenient.  If  the  chunks 
are  not  sufficiently  burned  to  break  into 
coals  Ihey  should  be  thrown  out  of  the 
pit.  Level  the  coals  off  as  evenly  as 
possible.  About  three  hours  is  usually 
required  lo  get  a  sufficient  bed  of  coals. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  sand  should  be 
available  to  cover  the  bed  of  coals  about 
]!/>  inches  thick.  This  should  be  clean, 
fairly  coarse  sand  and  must  be  dry. 
While  the  lire  is  burning,  it  is  easy  to 
dry  out  the  sand  and  have  it  hot  v''<>n 
the  time  comes  to  put  it  on  the  fire  by 
using  a  p’ece  of  sheet  iron  over  one  end 
of  the  trench.  Tt  is  important  that  the 
sand  be  put  on  (he  bed  of  coals  just  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  a  sufficient 
amount  of  coals  has  been  obtained. 

The  quantity  of  beef  to  be  barbecued 
should  be  cut  into  chunks  of  as  near  20 
lbs.  each  as  possible.  Wrap  and  tie 
each  piece  in  two  thicknesses  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  one  thickness  of  burlao.  Old 
gunny  sacks  will  answer  this  purpose  if 
clean.  Have  the  beef  cut  and  wrapped 
and  at  the  trench  by  the.  time  the  fire  is 
ready.  Spread  the  sand  on  the  coals  as 
quickly  as  possib’e  and  without  any  de¬ 
lay  place  the  wrapped  pieces  of  beef  on 
the  sand. 

The  trench  must  be  covered  and  sealed 
as  quickly  as  possib’e  after  the  beef  is 
placed  in  it  so  that  there  will  not  be  any 
loss  of  heat.  The  most  convenient  cover¬ 
ing  is  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  but,  if  this  is 
not  available,  boards  may  be  used.  All 
cracks  should  be  tightly  sealed  with 
either  mud  or  sand  so  that  none  of  the 
steam  will  escape. 

The  beef  should  be  placed  on  the  fire 
about  ID  hours  before  the  time  it  is  to 
be  served.  However,  if  placed  on  the 
fire  earlier  it  will  do  no  harm  for,  after 
10  hours,  the  heat  from  the  bed  of  coals 
has  died  out  and  it  will  not  hurt  to  leave 
the  beef  in  the  trench.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  the  beef  while  it  is  being 
cooked  and  the  trench  should  not  be 
opened  until  time  to  serve.  Two  good 
carvers  can  carve  the  beef  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  conveniently  served.  After  carv¬ 
ing  it  may  be  salted  to  suit  the  taste,  but 
no  sauce  or  other  seasoning  is  necessary. 

The  amount  of  beef  required  depends 
largely  upon  ‘the  generosity  of  those 
serving,  but  it  is  safe  to  figure  that  100 
^bs.  of  beef  will  serve  300  persons. 


Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  15-17.  —  Dispersal  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins,  Lime  Ridge  Farm,  Pough- 
quag,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  21.  —  Holsteins ;  First  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Capital  Sales,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R. 
Austin  Backus,  sale  manager,  Mexico, 

N.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Holsteins;  Fall  Consignment 
Sale.  Bradford  County,  Pa.  R.  II. 
Fleming,  Chairman,  Towanda.  Pa. 

Oct.  9. — Holstein;  Ulster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale,  Albert  Kurdt,  secretary, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Coming-  Meetings  and  Shows 

Aug.  28-Sept.  12 — Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  Toronto. 

Sept.  5-12.- — Indiana  State  Fair,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Ind. 

Sept.  5-12. — West  Virginia  State  Fair, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Sept.  G-12.  • —  Michigan  State  Fair, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Sept.  7-12.  —  New  York  State  Fair, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  7-12.  —  Maryland  State  Fair*, 
Timonium,  Md. 

Sept.  7-13. — New  Jersey  State  Fair, 
Trenton,  N.  .T. 

Sept.  15-16. — New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  Fruit  Tour  to  Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah  Valley.  Arthur  J. 
Farley,  Secretary.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

_  Sept.  20-2G. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  21-25.  —  Sunshine  Fair,  Coble- 
skill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  23-25. — Twentieth  Annual  Flow¬ 
er  Show,  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Wm.  G.  Ellis,  Secre¬ 
tary,  G1  Grant  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  3. — Sixth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  Show  at  the  Allegheny  Country 
Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewiekly  Heights, 
Pa.  Judge  will  be  W.  K.  Ilelpburn,  of 
Fellowship  Farms,  Anselma,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-16. — -Baltimore  Livestock  Show. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison.  Wiis. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 


Marvelous  Days  and 
Wonderful  Nights 


AT  THE  GREAT 


EASTERN  STATES 
EXPOSITION 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
September,  20-26 


1  1  1  1 


Livestock  Coliseum  and  Horse  Show  Arena 

Make  your  plans  now  to  attend  this  year’s  great  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  New  York  Police  Band,  afternoon  and  evening,  Sunday, 
September  20.  Mighty  fireworks  spectacle,  “The  Awakening”  and 
Springfield  Horse  Show  every  evening.  Breath-taking  Automobile 
and  Harness  Races.  Circus  Acts  and  Vaudeville.  Three  million-doll ar 
livestock  show  with  3,000  purebred  animals.  1,500  Boy  and  Girl  Club 
Champions.  State  buildings  and  exhibits.  Fruit,  Vegetable,  Flower 
shows.  Visit  Storrowton,  a  New  England  Colonial  Village.  Industrial 
and  Machinery  exhibits.  Miles  of  attractions  to  see  and  enjoy. 
Hundreds  of  special  features.  The  one  big  event  of  the  year.  Make 
your  plans  to  attend  now. 

Free  Automobile  Tourist  Camp  on  Grounds 
Reduced  Rates  on  All  Railroads 


TICKET  INFORMATION 

Reserved  seats  for  Horse  Show,  Light  Harness  and  Auto  Races  and 
Fireworks  Spectacle  “The  Awakening”  now  on  sale.  Prices :  Horse 
Show,  $1.00;  Harness  Races,  chair  seats  $1.25,  reserved  seats  $1,00, 
General  Admission  50c;  Auto  Races,  chair  seats  $1.50,  reserved 
seats  $1.25,  General  Admission  75c;  Fireworks  Spectacle,  “The 
Awakening,”  reserved  seats  $1.00 ;  unreserved  section  grandstand 
50c,  children  25c.  Mail  orders  given  prompt  attention. 


NEXT  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  AND  THURSDAY 

September  J 1 5,  16  and  17,  1931 
COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 

LIME  RIDGE  FARM,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  HUNTLEY,  Manager 
(18  miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie  7  miles  west  of  Pawling) 

150  JERSEYS  150  HOLSTEINS 

r  Federal  accredited;  Purebreds  and  Grades;  all  ages;  negative  animals. 
Catalogs  on  request  to  farm — sale  under  management  of 

S.  B.  SISSON’S  SONS,  Auctioneers  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS  | 

SHEEP 

Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berkstiires 

Boars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Kali  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM, Hopewell  Junction, (Bulehe«sCo.,)N: Y. 

-  DORSET  and  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

Offering  choice  Rams  (Lambs  &  Yearlings)  suitable 
Flock  headers  or  cross-breeding.  Ewes,  purebred  and 
grades,  at  prices  that  will  make  you  money.  Ali 
stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &.  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

CHEVIOT  RAMS  For  Sale 

We  are  offering  16  head  of  registered  rams  at 
farmers’  prices,  also  a  few  ewes. 

H.  T.  POTTER  -  .  Corsica,  Pa. 

TARBELL  farms  guernsey  c 

1  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  darns  and  proven  sires.  Her  d  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  pr  ices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

F Rams  and  Ewes 

*10  to  *25  each.  J.  E.  WATKINS,  R.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 

- — — - —  ■  -n 

Purebred  Hampshire  ?SSyS£rao“d  Rams 

by  Imported  Hams  at  $35.00,  $50.00,  $75.00. 

,1.  C.  PENNEY  -:-  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  | 

8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

*^*"*^*  Fit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

0»  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 

23  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

FOR  SALE 

Including  eight  cows.  Six  calves  and  eight  heifers, 
several  good  show  prospects,  also  the  25 -month-old 
bull  BRI ABC LIFF  I’.KXDEW  K.,  a  grandson  of  Earl 
Marshall.  This  bull  is  in  good  fit  and  would  make 
a  good  show  and  breeding  bull.  His  first  crop  of 
calves  are  very  promising.  These  cattle  will  be  sold 
very  reasonable  for  a  quick  sale. 

KNOLL  CREEK  FARM  -  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  -  30  SHEEP,  20  SPRING  LAMBS 

Mostly  Hampshire  Grade.  OZIAS  D.  BAKER,  Mapledale 

(Dry  Brook;,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  Near  Arkville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale- 45  Breeding  Ewes,  cnV*""  *■"“?; 

will  exchange  for  reg.  Cheviot.  A.  R.  BELL,  High  Falls,  H.  ». 

SHROPSHIRE  CAI.  C,|.  *25.00  UP. 

&  SOUTHDOWN  IldHlS  rui  OCUC  Guaranteed 
to  please.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  *  Beaver,  Pa. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  and  TWO  YEAR-OLD  RAMS  of 

■1  Butter  Breeding.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Crawford  County,  Pa. 

CLEAN  DISEASE  FREE  COWS 

Many  loads  of  cows  that  we  ship  to  buyers  who  de¬ 
mand  the  blood  test  have  no  reactors  at  all.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  buy  two  loads  to  get  one  of  negative 
cows.  Springers  and  fresh  cows,  all  dairy  breeds, 
purebred  and  grade  always  available.  We  can  supply 
the  most  particular.  Write  us  your  needs  today,  we 
quote  actual  prices,  not  low  to  get  you  here. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION 

Market  House,  Meadville,  Penna. 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 
O  also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 

rOI.BERT  FARM’S  SOUTHHO WNS— Rums  and 
V  Ewes.  L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE  —  Four  Registered  Hampshire  EWES  and 

■  One  RAM.  Keikout  Farms  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

FERRETS 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  /gfr.  CCD  DITTO  lor  killing  rats, 
instruction  rdlnLId  hunting  rabbits 

Book  and  other  game.  Males,  $3.50. 

E’ree  Females,  $4.00.  Pair,  $7.00. 

MrlwaBji  Yearling  Females,  special  rat 

.■jrormi:-  _  catchers,  $6.00  each. 

w.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 

HIGH  GKAHE  n»|rv 

«fc  REGISTERED  J  LOWS  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 

CETDDCT6  white  or  brown  yearlings 

*  E.l\nc  1  V?  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.00,  males  $4.00  Young  stock  Sept,  sales, 
females  $4.00,  males  $3.50,  one  pair  $7.00.  Will  ship  C.O. 
D.  Instruction  hook  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  0. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

UU ANTED—  Guinea  Pigs— State  quantity  and  weight. 
W  Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

GOATS 

RABBITS 

DURE  NUBIAN  BUCKS,  Grade  Does  —  Fine 
K  stock,  reasonable.  R.  B.  LOTT  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

n  i  l  i„  9  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

KaDDItS  &  supplies  Alb', tract,.  Jr  .115-0. Valle, Stream. NY. 

PURE  BLOOD  U...I.  UJJ  five  months  old  —  cheap. 
TOGGENBURG  BUCK  DIU  Oswald  Sehmiedel,Sayvllle,I..I. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets  Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
September  5,  1931. 

MILK 


September:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone.  $2.70  jier  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.41;  215,  $1.0(1;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

In  classes  2A,  215  and  2C.  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 


BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  . 

.  ,$0.29%®$0 

.30 

Extra,  92  score  . 

..  .28%  ®> 

.29 

First,  88  to  91  score  . 

. .  .26 

® 

.28% 

Seconds  . 

..  .24%® 

•  25% 

Lower  grades  . 

..  .23%® 

.24 

Ladles  . 

. .  .20  @ 

•  22% 

Packing  stock  . 

..  .12%® 

.18% 

Renovated  . 

.  .  .23 

@ 

.24 

Sweet  fancy  . 

..  .31%® 

.32 

Extra  . 

..  .30%® 

.31 

Firsts  . 

.30% 

Seconds  . 

..  .25%® 

■  26% 

Centralized  . 

..  .24%® 

.28 

CHEESE 

State— Whole  milk,  flats,  held.. $0.21  @$0.23% 

Fresh  specials  . 10  Vi  @  .17 

Average  run  to  fancy . 15%  @  -1C 

Wisconsin — Whole  milk, 

Flats,  fresh  . 10  @  .16% 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 16% @  .16% 

Young  America,  fresh  . 16%@  .16% 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . $0.3S  @$0.30% 

Extra  . 33  @  .37 

Average  extras  . 28  @  .32 

Pacific  Coast  . 34  @  .30 

Mixed  colors  . 30  @  .34 

Gathered,  best  . 25  @  .27 

Fair  to  good  . 10  @  .19 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . $1.40@$1.G0 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 50@  1.75 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland,  bu . 50@  .90 

Jersey,  bu . 50®  1.75 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bclis .  $2.00 

Cabbage,  bu . 40@  .50 

Carrots,  100  bclis . 2.00®  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 1.00®  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  1.50@  2.50 

Cucumbers,  bu . 50®  2.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 40®  .75 

Horseradish,  bbl .  7.50®  8.00 

Leeks,  100  bclis .  1.50@  2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  3.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  2.00@  4.00 

Onions,  bu .  1.00®  1.35 

Parsley,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  2.75®  3.50 

Peppers,  bu . 25®  1.50 

Radishes,  100  bclis .  1.00®  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 50®  1-75 

Stj.ua sli,  bu..  . 50®  1.75 

String  beans,  bu . 50@  2.25 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  handle  bskt . 40®  .00 

Crate  . 40®  1.25 

Nearby,  egg  and  plum  crt . 40@  .50 

Jersey,  6-till  carrier  . 75®  1.50 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier  .  1.00@  2.25 

Basket  . 30®  .75 

State,  6-till  carrier  .  1.25@  2.00 

State,  lug  .  1.40®  1.50 

Repacked,  crt .  1.00®  2.00 

Carton  . 70®  1.60 

Watercress,  100  bclis . 2.50®  3.00 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.40@$1.5(l 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50®  2.50 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10®  .28 

Blackberries,  qt . 08®  .15 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 25®  .40 

Peaches,  Virginia,  bu . 50®  1.00 

Crate  . 75®  1.13 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  bu . 35®  1.25 

%  bu . 40®  .70 

Crate  . 35®  1.25 

Jersey,  crt.  or  bskt . 35®  2.00 

%  bu . 30®  .50 

Pennsylvania,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.00 

Up-river,  mixed  varieties,  crt . 75®  1.00 

Watermelons,  ear  . 135.00@250.00 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $5.00@$5.25 

Pea  .  4.75 

Red  kidney  .  6.00®  6.10 

White  kidney  .  6.00®  6.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY' 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.40@$0.42 

Fair  to  good  . 35®  .39 

Roosters  . 15®  .18 

Fowls  . 19®  .23 

Ducks  . 15®  .18 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 35®  .50 

Old  toms  . 25®  .27 

Old  hens  . 26®  .30 

Argentine  . 28®  .37 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 25@  .30 

Graded  . 25®  .35 

Dark,  doz .  2.00®  2.50 

Culls,  doz .  1.50®  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  featiiered.  The  larger 
breed  should  weight  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 


Fowls,  lb . $0.19@$0.25 

Chickens,  large  breeds,  best .  .27 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .18 

Roosters  . 14®  .15 

Ducks  . 17®  .18 

Geese  . 10®  .12 

Rabbits,  lb . 10®  .20 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00@$8.25 

Bulls  .  4.00®  5.00 

Cows  .  3.50®  4.25 

Calves,  best  . 10.00@11.50 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

Sheep  .  2.00®  3.50 

Lambs  .  7.00®  9.25 

Hogs  .  5.00®  7.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.14@$0.15 

Good  to  choice  . 10@  .13 

Steers,  100  lbs . 14.00@17.00 

Bulls  .  7.50®  10.50 

Cows  .  9.00®11.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  . $23.00@24.00 

No.  2  . 20.00® 21. 50 

No.  3  . 13.00@15.00 

Clover  mixed  . 20.00®  24.00 

Straw,  rye  . 18.00®19.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  11.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.63% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 60% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 33 

Rye  . 49% 


Current  prices  in  public  markets: 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

Grade  B  . 

Cream.  %  pt . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Ducklings  . 

Oranges,  doz . 

Potatoes,  pk . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . . . 


$0.33@$0.35 

.18 

.15 

.18 

.42® 

.45 

.30® 

.40 

.40® 

•  DO 

.55 

.38® 

.40 

.40® 

.00 

.20® 

.25 

.05® 

.10 

.03® 

.05 

.20® 

.25 

.25® 

.35 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can.  delivered,  qt., 
C  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  10c;  cows, 
fresh  milk,  registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grade,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  good,  $70  to  $85;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  common,  $45  to  $05;  beef  cows 
and  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $6  to  $9.50;  veal  calves, 
milk  fed,  choice,  $14  to  $16;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed.  good,  $11  to  $13:  sheep,  $2  to  $3.50;  lambs, 
$5.50  to  $7.50;  broilers,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  chick¬ 
ens,  lb..  32  to  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  22  to  24c;  eggs, 
local,  fresh,  doz.,  30  to  34c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  10  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livery,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  34  to  35c;  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  29  to  31c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb.,  25  to  29c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to 
19c:  eggs,  farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  45  to  49c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  sold  from  stores,  doz.,  40  to 
44c;  broilers,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  chickens,  lb.,  45 
to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  apples,  bu.,  60c 
to  $1;  corn,  Golden  Bantam,  doz.,  10  to  15c; 
celery,  boh.,  10  to  12c;  beans,  shell  or  green 
Lima,  lb.,  7  to  8c;  spinach,  new  crop,  pk.,  28 
to  30c;  pears,  %  bu.,  $1;  plums,  %  bu.,  $1. 

F.  A.  C. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 

Roots  and  Vegetables. — Beets,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  30c;  beets,  bskt.,  40c;  broccoli,  8-qt.  bskt., 
50  to  75c;  cabbage,  doz.  heads,  00  to  75c:  can¬ 
taloupes,  doz.,  $1.50  to  $4;  carrots,  doz.  bchs., 
25  to  35c;  carrots,  bskt.,  40c;  carrots,  bu.,  75c; 
cauliflower,  doz.  heads,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  celery, 
crate.  $2.50  to  $3;  celery,  doz.  bclis.,  00  to  75c; 
cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to  30c:  cucumbers,  li.h.,  doz., 
50  to  75c;  green  beans,  12-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  50c; 
Golden  Bantam  corn,  -doz.,  10  to  15c;  Ever¬ 
green  corn,  doz.,  12  to  15c;  green  onions,  doz. 
bclis.,  25c;  green  peas,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  horse¬ 
radish,  lb.,  8  to  10c;  kohlrabi,  doz.  bchs.,  50c; 
lettuce,  Boston,  head,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  let¬ 
tuce,  curly,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  curly, 
doz.  heads,  50  to  00c;  Lima  beans,  lb.,  25  to 
30c;  onions,  yellow,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  parsley, 
doz.  bclis.,  20  to  25c;  peppers,  green.  12-qt. 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  peppers,  red,  12-qt.  bskt..  75 
to  90c;  pickles,  dill,  crate,  40  to  50c;  pickles, 
small.  100,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  bu..  60  to  65c; 
pumpkins,  doz.,  $1.50;  radishes,  100  bchs.,  50 
to  75c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  10c;  romaine,  doz. 
bchs.,  50c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Summer 
squash,  doz.,  25  to  30c;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt., 
17  to  20c;  turnips,  bskt.,  30  to  40c;  watercress, 
doz.  bibs.,  40  to  50c;  wax  beans,  12-qt.  bskt., 
40  to  50c. 

Fruit.  —  Apples,  Duchess,  bskt..  40  to  50c; 
Maiden  Blush,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  Y’ellow  Trans¬ 
parents.  bskt..  40c;  blackberries,  crate,  $5.50; 
erabapples,  bskt.,  50c;  elderberries,  12-qt.  bskt., 
30c:  gooseberries,  12-lb.  bskt.,  50c;  peaches, 
.South  Haven,  8-qt.  bskt.,  50c;  peaches,  Roches¬ 
ter,  8-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  00c;  peaches.  Carman, 
bskt.,  25  to  40c;  pears,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  bskt., 
50  to  00c;  pears,  Sheldon,  bskt.,  50  to  60c; 
plums,  Bradshaw,  8-qt.  bskt..  00  to  75c;  plums, 
yellow,  S-qt.  bskt.,  50c;  plums,  Japan,  8-qt. 
bskt.,  75c. 

Live  l’oultr.v. — Broilers,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  fowls, 
heavy,  lb.,  20  to  23c;  fowls,  light,  lb.,  18  to 
20c:  roosters,  lb.,  20c. 

Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  grade  A.  in  crates, 
28  to  30c;  eggs,  small  lots,  doz.,  32  to  35c; 
butter,  country  crock,  lb.,  25c;  butter,  unsalted, 
lb.,  26c. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Nearly  all  produce  has  sold  moderately  well 
at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Apples  have 
been  in  heavy  supply  with  price  weakness  re¬ 
sulting.  Celery  and  cucumbers  have  sold  slow¬ 
ly.  Fotatoes  weakened  slightly.  Offerings  of 
tomatoes  were  moderately  heavy  and  prices  suf¬ 
fered  accordingly.  Eggs  and  poultry  were  firm. 
The  wool  market  was  quiet  with  prices  general¬ 
ly  unchanged. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  35  to 
75c.  Gravensteins  best  mostly  75c  to  $1.25.  few 
large  fancy  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Wealthy  large  fancy 
$1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  .1.  Wealthy  U.  S. 
Com.  2%-in.  mostly  50c  bu.  bskt. 

Beans. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  wax  and  green  75c  to  $1.50,  few 
$1.75;  shell  $1.50  to  $2.50;  Lima  $1.50  to  $2.50 
std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  40  to  05c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Market  weaker.  Native  white  00c  to  $1,  few 
fancy  Danish  $1.10  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
Danish  best  $1  to  $1.15,  poorer  lower  90  lbs. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  best  50  to  75c;  cut  off  50  to  85c 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y'.  cut  and  washed  mostly  50c 
bu.  bskt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bclis.,  $1.25  to  $1.75,  few  $2  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  2-3  crate,  no  sales  noted. 

Corn. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  ord.  50  to  85c,  fancy  $1  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  outdoor  mostly  50c  to  $1,  few  fancy 
higher  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  50  to  00c,  pickles 
$1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  35  to  75c,  few  85c  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $4.50  to  $5 
crate.  N.  lr.  24  heads  best  $2.50,  poorer  $2 
crate. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellows  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  mostly  $1,  few  $1.10  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  $1.10 
to  $1.15  50  lbs. 

I’otatocs. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
$1.10  to  $1.20;  N.  J.  100  lbs.  $1.25  to  $1.35 
bag. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  12  to  14  heads  50  to  75c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  35  to  75c,  few  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Sum¬ 


mer  14  to  20  squash  50  to  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
Turban  $1.75  to  $2.25  bbl. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good  on  best.  Native  hothouse  2  to  4c, 
outdoor  25  to  00c  %  box.  Trellised  20  to  25 
lbs.  25  to  75c,  few  $1. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  No.  1  Timothy  $21.25;  Eastern  fine  $10.75; 
clover  mixed,  red,  $20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  28%c. 
Firsts  20  to  28  %c.  Seconds  23  to  25c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  42c.  White  extras  30  to  40c.  Fresh 
eastern  32  to  34c  dozen. 

Doultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderately  light, 
market  firm.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  20  to  28c;  3  to 
3%  lbs.  21  to  23c.  Broilers  26  to  31c.  Native 
25  to  30c.  Roosters  19  to  20c.  Live  poultry 
weaker.  Fowl  22  to  24e.  Roosters  14c  lb. 
Leghorns  20c.  Broilers  22  to  25c. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held,  23 
to  25c.  Fresli  10%  to  18c.  Western  held  22  to 
24c.  Fresh  16  to  17 %c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $5  to 
$5.50.  Calif,  small  white  $5  to  $5.50.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes  $7  to  $7.50.  Red  kidney  $8.50  to  $9. 
Lima  $7.50  to  $8  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.  —  Market  quiet.  Demand  moderately 
light. 

Grease  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing,  25  to  26%c; 
clothing,  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  24  to 
25c;  clothing.  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  23c; 
clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing,  22c; 

clothing,  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  62  to  65c; 
clothing,  50  to  53c;  %  blood,  combing,  53  to 
55c;  clothing,  42  to  46c;  %  blood,  combing,  43 

to  45c;  clothing,  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing, 

38  to  40c;  clothing,  36  to  37c;  Terr,  fine,  62 
to  65c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood,  combing, 

56  to  00c;  clothing,  47  to  51c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 

ing,  50  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48c;  %  blood, 
combing,  45  to  47c;  clothing,  37  to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  mostly 
$1  lower,  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales 
$0.50  to  $7. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  slaughter  cattle  and  vealers 
about  normal,  market  very  weak  and  draggy 
on  all  classes,  cows  and  bulls  weak  to  50c  and 
$1  lower;  vealers  50c  and  $1  lower,  demand 
generally  poor. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $4,  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — -Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9;  cull 
and  common  $4  to  $0. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  light,  market  about 
steady  with  last  week,  few  selected  choice  $140, 
demand  very  slow.  Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130; 
good,  $80  to  $110;  medium  $50  to  $80;  common, 
$40  to  $50. 


Phila.  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Best  quality  apples  and  pears  held  steady 
during  the  past  few  days  on  the  Philadelphia 
wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  market.  Wealtliies 
from  nearby  sections  in  %-bu.  baskets  sold  for 
25  to  40c,  while  various  other  varieties  brought 
50  to  75c,  with  a  few  extra  fancy  higher. 
Grapes  from  the  Hudson  River  Valley  were 
slightly  lower,  while  the  seedless  varieties  from 
California  were  somewhat  firmer,  due  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  demand.  Cantaloupes  were  in  relatively 
heavy  supply,  and  the  market  was  weaker. 
Maryland  standard  crates  of  36’s  brought  25 
to  40c  with  a  few  higher.  Honey-balls  and 
lioney-dews  were  about  steady  with  few  price 
changes.  Readies  were  in  heavy  supply  with 
fair  demand  and  the  market  barely  steady  for 
strictly  fancy  yellow  stock;  white  varieties 
moved  slowly  at  lower  prices.  Movement  out 
of  New  Jersey  is  at  its  peak  and  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  offerings  were  also  heavier 
than  the  week  previous.  Good  quality  Elbertas 
brought  25  to  40c  per  %-bu.  basket,  with  a  few 
fancy  higher.  Among  the  citrus  fruits,  lemons 
met  a  good  demand  due  to  the  return  of  some 
hot  weather  and  prices  advanced.  The  quality 
of  the  offerings  of  string  beans  and  Lima  beans 
varied  considerably,  with  the  result  that  the 
price  range  was  correspondingly  wide.  The  best 
beans  sold  well  at  90c  to  $1.35  for  both  round  and 
flat  string  beans,  while  Limas  were  mostly  $1.50 
to  $2  per  %-bu.  basket.  Cauliflower  was  in 
liberal  receipt  both  from  the  West  and  from 
the  Catskill  section,  and  the  market  was  some¬ 
what  lower.  Cabbage  was  also  in  heavy  supply 
and  sold  slowly  at  steady  figures.  Celery  was 
in  relatively  light  receipt  and  brought  higher 
prices.  Good  quality  sweet  corn  continued  to 
arrive  in  moderate  amounts  and  prices  were 
steady  for  the  top  grades.  New  Jersey  sacks 
of  yellow  brought  75c  to  $1.25.  The  quality  of 
the  lettuce  receipts  from  nearby  was  irregular 
and  price  quotations  hard  to  determine.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Iceberg  sold  for  $4.75  to  $5.25  per  crate 
of  four  to  five  dozen  heads.  New  York  State 
Big  Boston  was  mostly  $1.75  to  $2  per  crate 
of  two  dozen  heads.  The  white  potato  market 
held  about  steady  with  supplies  light,  but  in¬ 
creasing  from  the  late  producing  sections.  New 
Jersey  100-lb.  sacks  brought  $1  to  $1.05  with  a 
few  sales  higher.  Sweet  potatoes  were  in 
heavier  supply  from  Virginia,  and  prices  de¬ 
clined  sharply  from  the  high  prices  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season.  Tomatoes  were  in  lighter 
receipt  as  the  season  is  over  in  some  sections, 
and  the  market  worked  itself  higher.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  %-bu.  baskets  sold  for  30  to  50c  for  good 
quality  offerings  with  a  few  as  high  as  75c, 
while  poor  fruit  continued  dull  at  15  to  25c. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Fresh  eggs  of  fancy  quality  continued  to  be 
scarce  on  the  market  during  the  past  week.  De¬ 
mand  was  fairly  active  and  absorbed  the 
limited  offerings  at  steadily  advancing  figures. 
The  season  of  light  receipts  and  higher  prices 
is  now  at  hand,  and  from  this  time  until  after 
Thanksgiving  producers  will  look  for  better 
figures  for  their  products.  Fresh  extra  firsts 
maintained  the  price  level  of  last  week  and 
most  sales  were  made  at  24%c  per  dozen. 
Fresh  firsts  were  sold  for  21c  per  dozen,  while 
fresh  seconds  were  mostly  IS  to  19c  per  dozen. 
Some  of  the  undergrades  still  continue  to  show 
heat  damage.  Receipts  were  heavier  than  the 
week  before  and  totaled  30,089  cases  for  the 
week.  Storage  stocks  are  lighter  than  a  year 
ago,  and  with  the  out-of-storage  movement  tak¬ 
ing  place  the  market  for  storage  marks  is 
ruling  firm. 

Live  poultry  continued  in  light  receipt  and 
tlie  market  was  steady  to  firm.  Demand  and 
trading  was  only  fair,  but  the  light  supplies 
were  moved  without  much  difficulty.  Colored 
fowl  brought  mostly  27c  per  pound,  while  Leg¬ 
horns  were  quoted  at  17  to  18c.  Leghorn  broil¬ 
ers  were  mostly  ordinary  quality  and  met  a 
slow  demand  at  25  to  27c  per  pound.  The 
dressed  poultry  market  was  also  slow  with  de¬ 
mand  limited  largely  to  fancy  stock.  Large 
fowls  continued  to  move  fairly  well  but  or¬ 
dinary  quality  marks  were  slow.  Chickens 
were  in  plentiful  supply  for  the  limited  trading 
and  most  sales  were  made  at  36  to  38c  per 
pound.  Old  roosters  held  steady  at  15  to  18c 
while  ducks  brought  18c  for  fancy  young  stock. 

J.  M.  F. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Dole  and  Taxes. — The  new  English 
government  has  arranged  for  a  $400,000,- 
000  credit  (loan),  one-lialf  of  which  goes 
to  France  and  the  other  half  to  America. 
From  a  statement  made  by  Thomas  W. 
Lamont  of  the  banking  house  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  it  appears  that  the  Ameri¬ 


can  share  of  the  credit  will  be  furnished 
by  110  American  bankers  headed  by  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co.  This  $200,000,000  will 
be  available  to  the  British  government  at 
any  time,  but  it  will  not  be  drawn  at  any 
one  time  and  the  whole  of  it  may  never 
be  drawn.  The  credit  arrangement  runs 
for  one  year.  The  English  government 
will  issue  bills,  similar  to  our  treasury 
bills,  and  these  will  be  purchased  by  the 
syndicate  of  American  banks  as  issued. 

For  the  $200,000,000  French  loan,  the 
English  government  will  immediately  is¬ 
sue  $100,000,000  of  one-year  English  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds,  and  these  will  be  sold 
through  the  French  banks  on  behalf  of 
the  English  government.  The  interest 
rate  will  be  4 y2  per  cent.  The  other 
$100.000, 0(H)  portion  of  the  French  credit 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  French  banks’ 
loan. 

The  purpose  of  the  loan  is  to  stabilize 
the  sterling  exchange  which  1ms  recently 
been  weak  in  foreign  exchanges.  This 
means  to  maintain  the  pound  sterling 
(the  English  money  unit)  on  a  gold 
basis.  The  immediate  need  of  the  loan 
has  been  caused  by  the  enormous  cost  of 
the  “dole”  system  adopted  by  the  recent 
Labor  government  of  England,  and  the 
difficulty  of  raising  sufficient  funds  by 
taxation  to  meet  the  government  expen¬ 
diture  including  this  large  unemploy¬ 
ment  fund.  The  present  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  by  co-operation  of  the  three  politi¬ 
cal  parties  is  for  the  purpose  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  condition  by  cutting  down  ex¬ 
penses  and  imposing  new  taxes  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  expense  budget. 

A  New  Law.— The  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  at  the  special  session  passed  and 
the  Governor  signed  the  bill  to  empower 
the  Hofstadter  Committee  to  exempt  wit¬ 
ness  testifying  before  it  from  prosecution 
on  testimony  so  revealed.  With  this  ex¬ 
emption  the  witness  is  required  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  by  the  committee’s  attor¬ 
ney.  If  he  refuses  to  do  so,  he  may  be 
sent  t  ojail  for  contempt. 

More  Graft  Probes.  —  Governor 
Roosevelt  has  opened  the  door  for  the 
New  York  Legislature  to  investigate  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  up-State  cities  and  local 
jurisdictions.  There  has  been  some  politi¬ 
cal  sparring  on  both  sides  as  to  just  what 
localities  are  to  be  investigated.  Leader 
Macey  of  the  Republican  State  Commit¬ 
tee  made  a  comprehensive  suggestion  to 
investigate  crime  and  graft  wherever  it 
is  found,  and  this  is  probably  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  legislation  will  take.  In  the 
meantime  Controller  Treman  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  work  of  checking  up  on  local  financial 
affairs  has  discovered  some  substantial 
irregularities  in  Columbia  and  Monroe 
counties,  and  caused  the  funds  which  dis¬ 
appeared  to  be  replaced. 

Unemployment.  —  The  Governor  of 
New  York  has  recommended  a  fund  of 
$20,000,000  to  be  spent  by  the  State  for 
relief  of  the  unemployed.  He  suggests 
that  the  money  be  raised  by  a  50  per 
cent  increase  of  the  State  income  tax  of 
either  the  year  1930  or  1931.  The  State 
leaders  of  both  parties  are  agreeable  to 
the  suggestion  in  principle  and  the  pro¬ 
ject  will  probably  be  put  through  in  some 
form.  Here  again  there  is  some  differ¬ 
ences  as.  to  details.  The  Governor  wants 
the  privilege  of  appointing  a  special  com¬ 
mission  to  handle  and  disperse  the  funds. 
The  legislative  leaders  want  the  exacting 
State  authorities  to  handle  it.  All  of 
which  indicates  that  there  is  more  in 
the  project  than  a  mere  desire  to  feed  the 
unemployed. 

High  Legal  Fees.  —  It  appears  that 
the  legal  expense  of  the  State  Banking 
Department  in  the  closing  of  the  Bank  of 
United  States  already  amounts  to  $300,- 
000.  The  chief  counsel  has  received 
$100,000  and  his  first  assistant  $50,000. 
The  expenses  come  out  of  the  assets  of 
the  bond,  and,  of  course,  ultimately  out 
of  the  depositors,  who,  if  the  bank  is 
liquidated,  may  get  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  their  deposits.  It  just  seems  that  the 
State  could  find  competent  attorneys  to 
do  such  legal  work  at  a  more  reasonable 
expense.  While  such  expenses  are  per¬ 
mitted  State  efficiency  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Fowl  Shippers 

NOW  it  the  time  to  Market  Yonr  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  handling  live 
poultry  assures  you  best  results.  STOCK 
WATERED  AND  FED  Thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Daily  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

Michael  Garlick  &  Son 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Markot 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ref.:  Dun's,  Bradstreet'a  or  any  commercial  agency 


8SLIVFP0I1ITBY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  30,  W eat  Washington  Market,  New  Y ork  City 


HAY  and  STRAW 

40  Years  Commission  Merchant — Write 
H.  S.  HOTALING  601  West  33rd  Street  New  York  City 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Bargains  in  U.S.  Gov’t 

Wheels  Axles  FORONLV— v 


This 


Bargain 
Set  of  2  Wheels  and  Axle  $8.00 
Set  of  4  Wheels  and  2  Axle*  15.00 

(Choice  of  54"  or  44"  Wheels)  F.  0.  B.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Build  your  own  cart  or  wagon  or  use  for  re¬ 
placement  wheels.  A  wonderful  bargain  from 
Gov’t  surplus.  Made  by  Studebaker  for  Gov’t 
Escort  wagons.  Brand  new.  Never  used. 
Wheels  are  44  and  54-in.  high.  10  spokes  of 
selected  hard  wood.  Steel  Tires  3-in.  wide 
and  %-in.  thick.  Steel  axles  are  2x2  inches; 
holes  for  bolting  to  bolster,  l’ainted  3  coats. 
Cost  Gov’t  $75  per  set.  Last,  chance  to  buy 
at  these  reduced  prices.  Lully  Guaranteed. 
Send  order  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  A  EXPORT  CO. 

DEPT.  B  192  N.  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO 


Leaf 40 


No  ^ 

dndling  of Birds 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 

freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


.  ,,L.«--  Converted  electric,  9,216  capac- 

BliCKCyC  inCUDalOr  ity.  Complete  with  extra  fan 
and  hygrometer.  PETERSIME  NO.  6,  good  condition, 
with  outside  motor  and  regulators.  Both  are  priced 

to  sell.  Fred  E.  Arnold,  R.  F.  D.,  Cap#  May,  N.  J. 


Forms 

iiHiiMiiiiiiiMiuiiiiiiiimia 

.  R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL( 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Sire,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog.  u 

HUBBARD  FARMS.  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


OSS 

Ri.Reds 

BLOOD -TESTED  BROILER  CHICKS 

for  the  winter  market,  hardy,  fast-growing. 

Good  feathering  stock.  A  hatch  every  ween. 

t>I  TI  I  UTH  from  Trapnested 
I  U  1_,1_.E,  1  O  Breeders 

10  weeks  up  to  laying  age.  Great  winter 
layers.  Write  for  prices. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


PARKS 


BRED-TO 

LAY 


ROCKS 


Pullets  and  Cockerels  at  Pre-War  Prices 

America’s  Oldest  and  (Greatest  Laying  S' rain  of  Barred 
Kocks.  Records  to  367  eggs  1  year— 148  eggs  in  148 
days -Laying  at  90  days  Customers  profits  $8  09  per 
hen  Winners  in  40  contests. Buy  now— have  winter  layers. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  _ Box  Y _ ALTOONA,  PA. 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  1002  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

•  lO.OO  —  lOO  S47.50— 500  $90.00—1000 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA, 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$9.  per  100.  —  Heavy  Mixed  $8.  per  100 

Promot  service,  postage  paid.  tOOJt  live  delivery  guar. 

CHAS  F.  EWING  lit.  8  MoCI.UKE,  PA. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

CukIi  or  C.  O.  1>. 

Barred  amt  White  Rocks . $9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandoltes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 

•  9  per  MO;  Heavy  Mixed,  *7.50  per  100.  VVe 
ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  100*  del.  guar. 

Jus.  E.  ITlsh.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks  for 
Winter  Broilers. 
Leghorns  hatched  on 
order.  Low  prices.  Safe  delivery. 

LAYWELL  FARM  1IATCUKKT.  11.  5.  U I: A V F It  SPRINGS.  1*A. 

Baby  Chicks  — $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CIIIOKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn's  Hatchery,  348  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Barred  Rocks.. ..  8c 
BRED . -  K-  «•  Ke<1S .  80 

]()0%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbs  ter’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


P,,RE  CHICKS . 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

High-Grade  Show  and  Utility  Stock  of  excellent  type 
and  color,  more  than  two  thousand  young  birds  from 
which  to  make  your  selection.  A  isit  us  if  you  can 
or  let  us  select  the  birds  you  need  for  next  year  s 
breeding.  „  _  , 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


Ventilating  Henhouse 

I  have  several  henhouses  of  various 
sizes  that  I  would  like  to  ventilate.  The 
smallest  is  360  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  the  largest  is  1,000  square  feet. 
These  are  well  built-  Will  ventilation 
alone  keep  the  coops  dry  in  cold  weath¬ 
er  or  is  artificial  heat  necessary? 

New  York.  tv.  T. 

The  best  method  of  ventilating  these 
poultry  houses  will  depend  upon  their 
construction.  If  of  the  ordinary  type, 
long  and  narrow,  it  is  probable  that  what 
is  called  the  open-front  system  will  be 
best.  This  consists  in  making  all  walls 
but  the  front  air  tight  and  having  suf¬ 
ficient  window  openings  in  the  front,  with 
a  southern  or  southeastern  exposure,  to 
effect  an  interchange  of  air  that  will  re¬ 
move  surplus  moisture  from  the  build¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  definite  amount  of 
opening  to  be  prescribed,  perhaps  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  front  open, 
with  cloth  covered  frames  that  can  he 
raised  to  keep  out  driving  storms.  The 
tendency  is  always  to  have  too  little, 
rather  than  too  much  open  space,  with  a 
view  to  saving  interior  warmth. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  warmth  that  the  fowls  need  but  a 
reasonably  dry  atmosphere  and  that  a 
cold,  dry  air  is  far  preferable  to  a  moist 
warm  one.  Absolute  dryness  is  not  to 
be  expected  unless  the  number  of  fowls 
is  small  for  the  space  occupied,  but  there 
are  few  buildings  that  cannot  be  kept  suf¬ 
ficiently  dry  by  the  open-front  method. 
Artificial  heat  is  a  great  help  in  keeping 
a  building  dry  but  it  has  never  come  in¬ 
to  great  favor,  largely  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  expense  and  also  because  it 
should  not  be  needed  in  a  properly-built 
poultry  house.  An  amount  of  heat  that 
will  prevent  extreme  drops  in  tempera¬ 
ture  within  the  building  is  helpful  but 
most  poultrymen  get  along  without  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Infectious  Bronchitis 

I  have  been  raising  chicks  for  the  last 
five  yeax*,  and  evei-y  year  when  they  are 
about  six  weeks  old,  they  get  something 
like  a  cold  in  their  head,  and  gasp  for 
breath.  I  don’t  lose  many  of  them,  but 
they  never  quite  recover  from  it  as  the 
old  hens  have  it.  Do  you  think  they  get 
this  from  the  soil,  as  I  have  them  on  the 
same  gi’ound  each  year?  I  have  it  plowed, 
and  seeded  each  Fall,  after  the  pullets 
are  in  Winter  quarters.  I  am  particular 
about  cleaning  the  brooder  house  and 
drinking  dishes.  Could  this  be  infectious 
bronchitis?  ii.  K. 

New  York 

Infectious  bronchitis  is  a  disease  of 
such  severity  that  it  is  hardly  to  he  sus¬ 
pected  whei’e  only  a  few  chicks  are  af¬ 
flicted,  even  though  some  of  the  symptoms 
may  be  alike.  Your  chicks  may  suffer 
from  a  milder  form  of  bronchiti ;  follow¬ 
ing  colds,  and  perhaps  accompanied  by 
a  fungus  growth  within  the  air  passages. 

Open  the  mouths  of  a  few  choking 
chicks  and  look  for  cankers  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  windpipe  or  in  the  mouth. 
If  found,  remove  them  with  a  swab  and 
paint  with  tincture  of  iodine.  The  young 
chicks  should  be  kept  in  quarters  awav 
from  the  older  fowls  and  in  quarters 
either  not  used  by  other  fowls  or  thor- 
oughly  cleansed  before  the  chicks  are 
placed  in  them. 

Roupy  germs  from  old  birds  may  oc¬ 
casion  disease  in  the  young  chicks.  Even 
though  runs  arc  plowed  each  year,  the 
soil  may  in  time  become  so  infested  that 
simple  plowing  will  not  destroy  its  dan¬ 
ger. 

Where  ground  becomes  so  saturated 
with  disease  germs  that  it  can  no  longer 
be  used  safely,  raised  wire  flooi-s  of  hard¬ 
ware  cloth,  upon  which  the  chicks  are 
kept,  are  now  used  but  this  is  a  precau¬ 
tion  that  should  not  be  necessary  if  un¬ 
contaminated  ground  can  be  utilized  and 
is  to  be  advised  only  in  cases  of  neces¬ 
sity.  The  annually  recurring  trouble 
with  your  chicks  suggests  the  necessity 
of  separation  of  young  and  old  fowls  and 
the  use  of  clean  ground  for  the  growing 
stock.  M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Moist  Mash 

We  have  about  300  hens.  _About  a 
month  ago  we  received  about  170  or  180 
eggs  each  day.  Now  we  only  get  70  to 
80.  When  we  give  them  mash  and  scratch 
they  do  not  eat  that  half  as  fast  as  they 
use  to.  Some  of  them  are  going  on  neck 
molt.  t.  z. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  poultrymen 
to  begin  the  feeding  of  a  moist  mash  in 
addition  to  the  regular  supply  of  dry 
mash  kept  before  the  hens  when  the  mid- 
Summer  slack  in  production  begins.  The 
regular  mash  is  moistened  with  skim- 
milk  or  water  and  given  in  late  afternoon 
in  amounts  that  will  be  consumed  within 
15  or  20  minutes.  The  idea  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  mash  eaten  by  the 
hens  and  so  to  maintain  production  as 
long  as  possible.  This  moist  mash  does 
not  replace  the  hopper  or  trough-fed  dry 
mash,  but  is  given  in  addition  to  it. 

M.  B.  D. 


Nebraska  reports  that  grasshoppers 
ate  the  hardwood  tongue  out  of  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wagon.  Wouldn't  it  be  cheaper  to 
offer  them  some  of  the  new  wheat?  — 
Dallas  Journal. 


Beat  the  Molt,  Start  Eggs  Coming 


WHAT  OTHEH  ADVANTAGES  DO  YOU  FIND  H!  FEEDING 
PRATTS  POULTRY  REGULATOR?  Any  ccmmente  will  be 
appreciated.  (Check  thoae  advantages  you  notice 
in  Regulator-fed  birds) 


Better  appetites  and  digestion  .... 
Greater  fertility  in  hatching  egge 
Less  loss  from  disease  . . 


More  Eggs  from  the  same  feed  . 


Better  quality  eggs 
More  pep  and  vigor  in  the  birds 
Quicker  moult  . . . . 


5000  CviiltZ,  ^eyftcfrrt  //e*>S  <VneT  5500 


“Does  Regulating  shorten  the  molt,”  we 
asked  Zeller’s  Poultry  F  arm  of  Ohio.  “  Yes,  ” 
was  the  reply.  And  “Yes!”  was  the  reply 
to  six  other  questions  about  increased  egg 
production  and  flock  health.  See  for  your¬ 
self  the  answers  above,  just  as  we  re¬ 
ceived  them. 

Don’t  expect  the  most  eggs  if  you  don’t 
Regulate.  It  takes  only  two  pounds  of 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  per  100  pounds 
of  mash.  And  regardless  of  what  mash  you 
feed,  the  vegetable  tonics  and  food  minerals 
make  a  world  of  difference.  Especially  in 
the  molt.  Regulating  provides  extra 


minerals  to  build  feathers.  The  tonics 
make  birds  feel  peppy  again — gets  them 
back  to  lay  while  egg  prices  are  high. 

Special  offer  to  demonstrate  the  remark¬ 
able  power  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator. 
$2.00  value  for  $1.00.  Take  any  lot  of  run¬ 
down  hens,  free  them  of  worms  by  using 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules,  and  then  add  Regu¬ 
lator  to  their  feed  and  watch  it  tone  and 
build  them  up  into  profitable  layers  in  a 
jiffy.  Everything  you  need — $1.00  worth 
of  Poultry  Regulator  and  $1.00  worth  of 
N-K  Capsules — $2.00  worth  of  goods — 
both  for  one  dollar — use  the  coupon. 


pt&Z’  Poultry  Regulator 


$2.00  Worth  for  $1.00 


$1.00  Worth  of 
Poultry  Regulator 


Aiun  A  $1.00  Package 
ANU  of  PRATTS  N-K 


(nicotine  and  kamala)  Capsules  for  •worms 


Present  this  coupon  with  $1  to  your  dealer  or  mail  to  the  Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept  182,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  You  receive:  Two  4-pound  packages  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  AND  one  $1  carton 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules.  $2  value  for  $1.  (Prices  are  slightly  higher  infer  west.) 


Name 

RED.. 


.Town _ State. 

GOOD  ONLY  IN  U.  S.  A. 


Note  to  Dealers:  Honor  this  coupon 
when  signed  and  presented  with  S  1  for 
two  4-pound  packages  Pratts  Poultry 
Regulator  and  ones  1  size  Pratts  N-K 
Capsules.  Mail  coupons  to  Pratt  Food 
Company.  They  will  be  redeemed  im¬ 
mediately  with  new  merchandise. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  witli  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


That  Live 


FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 

All  blood  tested.  Write  for 
details  and  prices. 

f  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Box  10 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Brookside  Quality  Chicks 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 


CASH  or  C.  O.  D.  50 

Tanc red  Strain  Leghorns  *4.75 

Barred  Rocks  ...  5.50 

R.  I  Reds  ....  5.75 

Assorted  ....  4.75 


lOO  500 

*9.00  $42.50 

10.50  50.00 

11.00  52.50 

9.00  42.50 


Weekly  hatches,  prompt  shipments,  parcels 
post  prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  K  E.  C.  Hrowti,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  -V  J. 


/\YT  A  f  IT1!/  Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

1 1 1 1  | ,  |  I  Y  White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

”  Barred  Rocks  .  8.00 

filUPI/fi  8-  C.  Reds  . .  8.00 

I  Hit  K  S  Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

^  Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlistervllle,  Penna. 

nrjlDTV  rnirve  Hatched  in  a  new  James- 
nf.AIX  1  I  UlILuJ  way  Electrically  Controlled 
Incubator.  Wh..  Brd.  Kocks,  &  It.  I.  lteds  $9-100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $8-100.  Cash  or  C.O  D.  Write  for  prices 
of  <>o<’  &  1000  lots.  Quality  and  live  arrival  gtiar.  Cat.  free. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  LARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  . $8.00 — 100 

White  Wyandottes  . 9.00 — 100 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 — -100 

100%  prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian,  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .  .$2.50  $4.75  $9.00  $43.50  $85 
W.  Rocks.  Reds.  W.  Wyan  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Prolit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Penna. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bd.  A  Wh.  Kocks,  $8-100  Heavy  Mixed,  *7-100 
100X  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  IV.  I’AIGE  -  -  Sellnsgrove,  Pa. 


Free  range  grown.  From  selected  "and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


P  U  L  L  E  T  S-Trexler  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

12  weeks  old,  ready  to  lay,  and  laying,  large  type 
free  range  stock,  hatched  from  24  to  26-oz.  eggs. 

TREXLER  FARMS  Dept.  R  Allentown,  Pa. 


S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS— 10  weeks  and 
up.  Reasonable  prices.  Range  raised 
Circular.  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm.  C.  H.  Chandler 
Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J.  Phone  Plainshoro,  626 


inn  FINE  WHITE  LEGHORN  mil  I  ETC  starting 
IUU  APRIL  HATCHED  rULLtlO  to  lay  at 

S  1 .50  each  Good  Cockerels  same  price. 

JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 


D<xKxr  UKInUx’  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 
13  XX I J  J  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 

broilers.  Orde’  R  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEY  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


ruiruc  r  A  n  100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $9:  Leghorns 
UnlUIVS  v-V.lr.  $0.50;  Heavy  mixed,  $7.50;  Light, 
$6.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system. raising  95*to 
maturity,  free.  U.  M.  LAUYER,  Itox  73,  MeAllstervllle,  Pu. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Whatever  Is,  Is  Best 

I  know  as  my  life  grows  older, 

And  mine  eyes  have  clearer  sight — 
That  under  each  rank  wrong,  somewhere 
There  lies  the  root  of  Right ; 

That  each  sorrow  has  its  purpose, 

By  the  sorrowing  oft  unguessed, 

But  as  sure  as  the  sun  brings  morning, 
Whatever  is — is  best. 

I  know  that  each  sinful  action, 

As  sure  as  the  night  brings  shade, 

Is  somewhere,  sometime  punished. 
Though  the  hour  be  long  delayed. 

I  know  that  the  soul  is  aided 

Sometimes  by  the  heart’s  unrest. 

And  to  grow  means  often  to  suffer — 

But  whatever  is — is  best. 

I  know  there  are  no  errors. 

In  the  great  Eternal  plan. 

And  all  things  work  together 
For  the  final  good  of  man. 

And  I  know  when  my  soul  speeds  on¬ 
ward, 

In  the  grand  Eternal  quest, 

I  shall  say  as  I  look  back  earthward, 
Whatever  is — is  best. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

* 

The  spread  of  infantile  paralysis  this 
Summer  caused  the  New  York  Health 
Department  and  the  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  to  send  out  the  following  informa¬ 
tion,  in  response  to  five  questions  fre¬ 
quently  asked  : 

1.  — What  is  infantile  paralysis?  A 
disease  due  to  a  filtrable  virus  which  at¬ 
tacks  the  nerve  cells  supplying  muscles ; 
degeneration  of  these  nerve  cells  causes 
paralysis. 

2.  — How  severe  is  the  present  out¬ 
break?  From  one-fourth  to  one-third  as 
severe  as  in  11)16 :  individual  cases  are 
less  severe  and  the  mortality  rate  less 
than  half  as  high. 

3.  — What  steps  should  parents  take  to 
protect  their  children  from  contagion? 
Keep  them  from  crowds  and  from  homes 
where  there  is  sickness. 

4.  — What  are  the  symptoms?  Drowsi¬ 
ness,  fever,  headaches,  vomiting  and 
usually  stiffness  of  the  neck ;  followed 
usually  a  few  days  later  by  inability  to 
move  some  set  of  muscles  or  an  ex¬ 
tremity. 

5.  — What  should  be  done  for  a  child 
attacked  by  it?  Call  a  physician  if  the 
symptoms  are  shown. 

* 

Pepper  hash  is  always  a  popular  rel¬ 
ish.  It  calls  for  12  sweet  green  peppers, 
six  large  or  12  small  onions,  l1/*  cups 
sugar,  three  tablespoons  of  salt,  one  pint 
vinegar.  Remove  seeds  from  peppers  and 
chop.  Pour  boiling  water  over  them. 
Then  put  on  cold  water,  let  come  to  boil¬ 
ing  point  and  drain.  Add  onions  chopped, 
sugar,  salt  and  vinegar.  Bring  to  boil¬ 
ing  point  and  put  in  jars  and  seal. 

* 

According  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  some  of  the  leading  nu¬ 
trition  experts  in  the  country  have  sum¬ 
marized  a  man’s  normal  dietary  needs, 
in  order  to  enjoy  health,  as  follows  :  One 
quart  of  milk,  two  salads,  two  liberal 
helpings  of  the  leafy  portions  of  green 
vegetables,  one  helping  of  any  meat,  and 
two  eggs.  He  may  add  to  this  anything 
within  reason  that  his  appetite  demands, 
including  a  liberal  supply  of  bread,  but¬ 
ter,  fruit  and  various  vegetables.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  if 
we  eat  more  food  than  we  need,  the  body 
stores  up  part  of  the  excess  as  fat,  and 
continued  overeating  leads  to  unsightly 
deposits  of  fat  in  the  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  insufficient  amount  of 
food  leads  to  emaciation,  even  if  all  of 
the  necessary  dietary  factors  are  present. 
We  must,  therefore,  watch  the  quantity 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  food  we  eat- 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

All  the  shops  are  featuring  brown 
shades  for  Fall  wear.  This  includes  all 
the  shades  from  beige  to  the  very  dark 
shade  called  negre.  The  darker  browns 
are  often  trimmed  with  beige  or  cafe  an 
lait.  One  rich  shade  is  called  caroub. 
Brown  velvet  and  brown  satin  are  both 
appearing  in  afternoon  dresses.  The 
new  brown  felt  hats  often  have  a  bright- 
colored  fancy  feather,  coral,  green  or 
orange. 

New  satin  dresses  show  diagonal  lines 
in  the  yokes,  and  dolman  sleeves  with 
hand  fagoting. 

A  fur-lined  tweed  coat  with  a  big  rac¬ 
coon  collar  is  ideal  for  the  girl  at  col¬ 
lege.  or  for  comfort  in  country  life.  Very 
pretty  coats  cut  with  slenderizing  lines 
lined  with  sable-dyed  rabbit,  the  rac¬ 
coon  collar  very  large  and  full,  were  of¬ 
fered  in  August  around  $60,  in  misses’ 


sizes,  the  colors  brown,  tan,  green  and 
blue. 

The  bandy-cap  for  sports  wear  is  one 
of  those  close  little  hats  so  popular  with 
young  girls.  Made  of  jersey,  with  a  con¬ 
trasting  band  to  be  worn  twined  around 
it,  or  separately  for  a  tennis  band,  these 
little  hats  were  seen  for  $2.95  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors.  This  fashion  comes 
from  England. 

AYe  noted  a  new  Fall  dress  of  silk 
crepe  which  had  a  braided  collar  made  of 
silk  and  transparent  velvet  bands  which 
fell  in  cowl  drapery  in  front.  A  brown 
dress  had  a  collar  of  brown  velvet  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


129  —  Tailored  Chic. 
Designed  for  sizes 
12,  14,  16,  18,  20 

years,  36,  38  and 

40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
ZVi  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  y2  yd. 
of  35-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


815  — For  the  Fall. 
Designed  for  sizes 
14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-iu.  material 
with  •%  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting  and 
5%  yds.  of  binding 
and  yd.  of  lti-in. 
ribbon.  Ten  cents. 


510 — Slimming  Lines. 
Designed  for  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44. 
46  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


998  —  For  Smart 
Juniors.  Designed 
for  sizes  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Size 
8  requires  2  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
y*  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Catalog,  10  cents. 


red  and  eggshell  silk.  A  black  dress  had 
a  collar  of  black  velvet,  green  and  white 
silk. 

Next  in  popularity  to  brown  and  the 
always  fashionable  black  is  green  in  a 
deep  rich  shade  called  highland  green, 
which  is  rather  similar  to  what  we  used 
to  call  hunter’s  green.  We  see  this  green 
combined  with  plaid,  and  also  little  green 
hats  that  are  suggestive  of  Scotch  caps. 
The  Empress  Eugenie,  who  claimed 
Scotch  as  well  as  Spanish  ancestry,  in¬ 
troduced  Scotch  styles  and  colors  when 
she  was  France's  arbiter  of  fashion. 


Oiled  Cucumber  Pickles 

Feel  and  slice  cucumbers  as  for  serv¬ 
ing.  For  50  medium  sized  cucumbers 
make  a  dressing  of  one  cup  of  olive  oil, 
half  a  cup  of  white  mustard  seed,  half  a 
cup  of  black  mustard  seed,  one  table¬ 
spoon  celery  seed,  and  one  quart  of  vine¬ 
gar.  Sprinkle  the  sliced  cucumbers  with 
salt,  and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  drain  the  cucumbers,  put  in  a 
jar.  and  cover  with  the  dressing.  No 
cooking  is  required.  If  liked,  one  pint 
of  onions,  sliced  thin,  may  be  added.  The 
onions  are  salted  with  the  cucumbers  in 
alternate  layers,  the  mixture  being 
drained  in  the  morning  just  the  same  as 
the  cucumbers  alone. 


A  Progressive  Garden 
Party 

In  our  little  village  church  we  have  a 
wideawake  Sabbath  school  class  called 
the  “Forward  Movers,”  which  prides  it¬ 
self  on  introducing  at  least  one  new  idea 
into  the  community  each  year.  Some¬ 
times  we  surprise  ourselves  and  produce 
an  idea  even  oftener  than  that,  but  we 
never  intend  to  over-exert  ourselves,  and 
we  feel  that  something  exceptionally 
spicy  once  a  year  will  meet  with  greater 
enthusiasm  and  get  better  results  than  a 
number  of  more  ordinary  features  ap¬ 
pearing  at  shorter  intervals.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  our  successful  idea  of  two  years 
ago  may  contain  a  usable  suggestion  for 
some  other  small  organization,  so  I  pass 
it  on. 

It  was  a  “Progressive  Garden  Party,” 
and  was  so  enthusiastically  received  that, 
by  special  request,  we  repeated  it  last 
year.  To  our  great  satisfaction  we  made 
more  money  on  our  second  occasion  than 
on  the  first.  We  also  met  with  so  many 
requests  to  make  it  an  annual  affair  that 
we  think  we  will,  but  if  we  do  we  shall 
try  to  introduce  some  little  variation  and 
surprise  each  time. 

We  have  our  ticket  office  in  front  of 
the  church  and  the  party  starts  from 
there  in  a  train  of  from  anywhere  to  10 
or  20  automobiles.  Of  course  the  auto¬ 
mobile  service  is  always  donated  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  and  their  friends'.  This 
last  year  our  tickets  consisted  of  pretty 
little  button-hole  bouquets,  which  were 
pinned  on  each  guest  as  he  paid  his  fare 
of  50  cents.  Then  we  had  several  very 
attractive  young  girls  ready  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  waiting  automobiles.  As 
soon  as  the  cars  were  all  filled  a  signal 
was  given  and  the  procession  started. 

We  have  varied  the  season  of  our  ex¬ 
cursion  each  year,  which  in  itself  gives 
variety  and,  of  course,  we  visit  different 
gardens  each  time.  The  first  year  we 
went  in  rose  time.  This  year  it  was  when 
the  Iris  was  at  its  best,  and  our  first  call 
was  at  the  garden  of  the  champion  Iris 
grower  of  the  village.  She  was  a  gra¬ 
cious  hostess  and  took  a  keen  delight  in 
pointing  out  the  60  or  70  different  va¬ 
rieties  which  are  her  joy  and  pride.  In¬ 
cidentally  the  hostess  frequently  makes  a 
number  of  sales  of  roots,  bulbs  or  seeds, 
and  sometimes  she  donates  a  part  of  this 
money  to  the  class  which  is,  of  course, 
greatly  appreciated. 

The  excursion  this  Summer  was  espe¬ 
cially  directed  to  the  rock  gardens  of  the 
village.  We  have  had  quite  an  epidemic 
of  these  lately,  and  we  took  our  party  to 
some  of  the  prettiest.  I  really  think  the 
rock  garden  craze  is  going  a  little  too 
far.  Some  gardens  I  know  which  used 
to  be  lovely,  so  simple  and  dignified,  with 
no  crowding  or  jarring  note,  and  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  lovely  flowers,  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  addition  of  elaborate  rock 
gardens  and  pools  which  take  up  so  much 
room  that  there  is  no  place  left  for  rest¬ 
ful  open  spaces.  I  think  the  owners  will 
soon  tire  of  these  elaborate  artificial  fea¬ 
tures,  and  go  back  to  the  older,  simpler 
order,  but  the  lost  labor  and  expense  is 
unfortunate. 

One  of  the  happiest  features  of  our 
trip  this  year  was  our  visit  to  a  Catholic 
school  which  has  beautifully  landscaped 
grounds.  There  has  not  always  been  an 
entirely  friendly  relationship  between  the 
various  religious  organizations  in  our 
town,  the  more  shame  to  us,  but  thanks 
to  growing  intelligence  and  broad-minded¬ 
ness  all  around,  the  friendly  feeling  is 
growing  fast,  and  such  little  exchanges 
of  neighborliness  as  this  help  it  mightily. 
We  were  all  able  to  gain  a  great  deal  of 
practical  information  and  some  splendid 
ideas  for  planting  from  what  we  saw, 
and  what  we  were  told  by  the  “Brother” 
in  charge  of  the  grounds.  Several  said 
the  visit  to  this  one  garden  was  worth 
the  entire  price  of  the  trip. 

We  visited  seven  gardens  during  the 
afternoon,  and  at  the  last  stop  the  hos¬ 
tess,  with  the  help  of  several  members 
of  the  class,  had  prepared  seats  in  the 
garden  where  we  had  delicious  afternoon 
tea.  Of  course,  we  had  to  eat  in  relays, 
but  that  was  easily  arranged.  The  hos¬ 
tess  led  some  of  the  guests  through  the 
garden  while  the  assisting  ladies  served 
tea  to  others.  Then  places  were  ex¬ 
changed  and  finally  car  after  car  drew 
up.  gathered  up  its  passengers  and  rolled 
away. 

The  committee  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  gathered  together  for  an¬ 
other  cup  of  tea  as  financial  returns  were 
reported  and  plans  were  suggested  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

“Let's  have  it  in  blossom  time  next 
year,”  said  someone. 

Our  village  is  in  a  large  fruit  belt,  and 
in  blossom  time  it  is  like  fairyland. 

“Let’s  go  in  October,”  sail'd  another, 
“and  visit  Mother  Nature's  own  gardens 
on  the  hillsides  and  in  the  valleys.” 

Both  suggestions  were  so  good  we 
scarcely  know  which  to  take.  If  we  go 
in  blossom  time  we  shall  serve  tea  in¬ 
doors.  If  we  go  in  October  we  shall  make 
a  woodland  picnic  of  it.  That  will  be 
more  work,  of  course,  but  will  be  some¬ 
thing  quite  new  and  different  for  those 
who  take  the  trip,  since  many  of  them 
are  older  people  who  do  not  have  cars, 
and  to  whom  a  personally  conducted  ex¬ 
cursion  is  a  real  treat. 

ELIZABETH  BALDWIN. 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

It  was  again  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
Farm  Women’s  Camp,  from  which  I  re¬ 
turned  June  19.  My  sister  and  I  were 
only  ones  from  our  town.  The  general 
camp  routine  was  as  in  previous  years, 
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but  camp  was  held  in  a  different  place, 
which  was  more  interesting  if  one  likes 
a  change.  This  camp  was  across  the 
lake  from  where  we  were  last  year.  The 
cottages  are  set  in  the  woods,  dotted 
around  here  and  there,  and  seemingly  as 
much  a  part  of  their  surroundings  as  so 
many  giant  mushrooms.  Nearly  all  are 
built  on  the  same  general  plan,  with  two 
bedrooms,  bathroom  and  living-room,  and 
small  square  porch  under  the  roof.  The 
living-rooms  have  stone  fireplaces  and  are 
made  cozy  with  gay  curtains,  rugs  and 
wicker  furniture.  To  all  cottages,  wide 
winding  paths  are  cut  through  the  ferns 
and  woods  plants.  These  paths  were  a 
delight  to  me  because  I  always  loved  a 
cow  path.  One  cottage  larger  than  the 
rest  is  called  the  Castle.  To  this  we 
were  assigned  with  19  other  women,  and 
such  a  jolly  bunch !  Life  there  was  a 
continuous  round  of  laughter.  Old  camp¬ 
ers  and  new  were  together  there,  but  all 
had  the  true  camp  spirit  which  makes 
us  all  put  camp  down  on  our  year's  pro¬ 
gram  as  something  that  can't  be  missed. 
AA’e  had  several  interesting  and  helpful 
talks,  and  most  pleasant  evening  pro¬ 
grams,  two  of  which  were  a  children's 
party  and  a  costume  party.  Five  camp¬ 
ers  acted  upon  the  suggestion  of  one,  and 
wrote  camp  songs  which  were  used  as  a 
part  of  Friday's  program  on  Visitors' 
Day,  and  which  perhaps  will  be  sung 
from  year  to  year.  The  water  did  not 
lure  me  this  year.  There  was  a  long  steep 
hill  to  the  lake  shore,  from  where  a 
motor  boat  transported  the  swimmers  to 
the  bathing  beach.  I  preferred  sitting 
with  a  book  on  a  piazza  that  overlooked 
the  lake.  AYe  had  a  bacon  bat  one  night 
at  the  artistic  stone  fireplace  by  the 
shore,  and  afterwards  an  hour  of  song.  It 
was  a  week  full  of  recreation  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  now  pleasant  memories  of  this 
camp  mingle  with  anticipation  of  another 
one  next  year. 

The  “book  wagon”  visited  us  one  day 
and  I  took  from  it  two  books,  “Mountain 
A  erities,”  .by  Zephine  Humphrey,  and 
‘Dipper  Hill,”  by  Anne  Bosworth  Greene. 

I  am  reading  the  former  which  I  find  in¬ 
tensely  interesting.  And  I  wonder  why? 

I  think  because  it  is  written  so  intimate¬ 
ly  of  simple  things,  vital  things  of  life. 
It  is  the  type  of  book  I  would  like  to 
write  (but  I  know  my  limitations).  The 
other  one  will  be  a  book  in  the  same 
class.  It  adds  to  the  interest  to  know 
that  these  authors  have  homes  in  our 
own  State. 

Husband  has  been  called  to  court  again 
but  this  time  county  court.  He  isn’t  there 
so  much  as  he  is  going  and  coming.  One 
day  I  went  with  him  and  he  wasn’t 
drawn  on  the  jury,  so  we  came  home  via 
Rutland.  The  high  lights  of  this  trip 
were  a  restaurant  dinner  and  a  tour  of 
the  5-and-10,  for  we  are  not  making 
weekly  trips  to  the  city  this  year.  A  din¬ 
ner  in  a  restaurant?  Oh,  yes.  I  know 
we  can’t  afford  it !  The  5-and-10  is  a 
“snare  and  a  delusion.”  It  is  a  snare 
because  it  catches  me  in  a  net  of  tempta¬ 
tion  to  buy  (only  10c,  you  know)  and  a 
delusion  because  some  things  that  appear 
to  be  bargains  do  not  prove  to  be  entirelv 
so,  and  when  I  count  up  the  total  cost  of 
purchases  I  discover  that  it  amounts  to 
much  more  than  I  could  possibly  have 
afforded  in  any  other  store.  Nevertheless, 
the  snare  always  catches  me.  There  are 
several  counters  that  you  cannot  drag  me 
by — the  dish  counter,  the  stationery 
counter,  the  book  counter,  the  jewelry 
counter  and  the  picture  counter,  i  found 
this  day  quite  a  treasure  in  a  picture  as 
I  think.  The  coloring  is  good  and  it  is 
a  picture  full  of  action.  I  found  also  a 
pictui'e  of  “The  Gleaners,”  and  Lois  is 
delighted  with  it  for  her  room.  I  shall 
always  buy  pictures — it  is  something 
that  I  just  cannot  help  doing. 

You  remember  I  spoke  of  sending  “a 
gift  a  day”  to  a  sick  club  member.  At  a 
club  meeting  we  wanted  to  send  her  some 
message  and  ive  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
editing  a  little  paper.  AATe  found  this 
most  interesting,  and  the  paper  is  some¬ 
thing  she  wants  to  keep  always.  It  is 
named  it  “The  Busy  Booster  Bugle.”  AYe 
took  little  items  about  the  meeting  and 
ourselves  and  wrote  them  up  in  true 
newspaper  style  with  big  flaring  head¬ 
lines.  A  baby  was  present  and  the  head¬ 
line  read,  “Helen  Johnson  Makes  Debut 
in  Society.”.  One  member  told  of  finding 
a  pie  mislaid  in  the  refrigerator  (when 
not  in  actual  use).  This  news  suggested 
the  caption,  “Memory  Failing — Age  Giv¬ 
en  as  Cause.”  One  member  had  gone  to 
another's  home  to  borrow  coffee  before 
anyone  i\as  up.  No  one  was  the  wiser 
until  she  returned  the  coffee.  This  was 
rich  material  for  a  paragraph  entitled, 
“Case  of  Grand  Larceny.”  Another  mem¬ 
ber  told  of  the  breaking  of  a  pyrex  cake 
dish  because  one  of  the  family  was  so 
excited  over  the  prospects  of  a  picnic 
supper.  It  had  been  packed  in  a  pre¬ 
carious  position  at  the  top  of  the  basket. 
Behold  the  heading,  “Picnic  Supper  a 
Smashing  Success.”  There  were  sprin¬ 
klings  of  poetry  and  even  two  cartoons, 
one  of  “Busy  Booster  Husbands”  (ours 
is  the  B.  B.  Club)..  Just  try  the  idea 
out  sometime  and  I’m  sure  you’ll  give 
yourself  a  heap  of  fun  and  the  recipient 
will  enjoy  it  more  than  much  that  costs 
money. 

On  Children's  Day  we  took  the  babies 
to  church  and  they  behaved  quite  as  we 
hoped  they  would.  Betty  is  still  reluc¬ 
tant  about  stepping  off  alone.  Beth  has 
been  promoted  to  a  crib.  She  had  grown 
so  tall  that  she  had  to  lie  “on  the  bias” 
in  the  basket. 

AA’e  had  14  to  dinner  yesterday.  My 
sister’s  family  from  town,  and  a  little 
cousin  who.  was  visiting  there  came  up¬ 
on  our  invitation.  A  mess  of  peas  the 
like  of  which  (for  size)  they  had  never 
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seen  before  was  (he  attraction  of  our  part 
of  the  meal.  They  brought  a  freezer  of 
ice  cream  for  dessert.  We  often  eat  to¬ 
gether,  but  it  is  always  a  company  affair. 
And  how  much  nicer  this  plan  is,  than 
the  old-fashioned  way  which  was  neces¬ 
sarily  more  or  less  burdensome. 

SUE  BILLINGS. 


We  Indulge  in  Ices 

Let’s  shut  our  eyes  to  the  luscious 
fruits  for  a  bit,  put  our  conscience  in  our 
pocket,  hide  the  preserving  kettle  in  some 
very  dark  place,  and  enjoy  an  orgy  of 
ice-cream  making.  We  will  then  return 
to  our  fruit  canning  with  renewed  energy 
and  keener  interest.  If  3rou  haven't  a 
freezer  that  does  its  own  freezing  (no 
crank  turning)  then  the  ordinary  kind 
does  all  right,  just  as  it  has  for  years 
past.  A  good  family  size  holds  four 
quarts,  and  any  smaller  amount  may  al¬ 
ways  be  made  in  it,  if  desired.  _  For  gen¬ 
eral  use,  three  parts  cracked  ice  to  one 
of  rock  salt,  is  used.  Pack  ice  and  salt 
down  firmly  and  fill  in  enough  to  come 
up  a  little  higher  than  the  contents  of 
the  can,  which  should  never  be  more  than 
three-fourths  full,  as  freezing  expands 
the  measure.  Replenish  salt  and  ice  as 
they  melt  and  settle,  being  very  careful 
that  no  salt  or  salty  water  gets  into  the 
can.  The  more  salt  used,  the  sooner^  the 
freezing  will  be  accomplished.  When 
“done,”  clean  around  the  can  cover,  re¬ 
moving  cover  and  dasher,  place  the  clean 
cover  back  on,  with  the  axle-hole  closed 
with  a  clean  cork  stopper,  repack  with 
ice  and  salt,  cover  with  a  thick  heavy 
cloth  or  blanket,  and  allow  to  set  several 
hours  to  improve  flavor  and  texture.  _ 

Which  of  these  many  varied  recipes 
will  you  try  for  yours?  So  many  delec¬ 
table  ice  creams  have  plain  vanilla  for 
a  base,  we  will  look  over  a  number  of 
rules  for  making  just  that.  They  follow’ : 

Guernsey  Vanilla  Ice  Cream  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  Ice  Cream. — This  is  an  all-cream 
mixture,  simple  to  make,  and  as  fine  as 
any  cream.  Scald  four  cups  of  thin 
cream,  stir  into  it  seven-eighths  of  a  cup 
of  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  let  cool. 
Then  add  three  teaspoons  of  vanilla  and 
freeze.  Allow  to  stand  to  ripen  nicely 
before  serving. 

This  recipe  may  be  chosen  when  you 
haven't  the  quart  of  cream,  and  half 
milk  may  be  substituted.  It  will  be  just 
as  nourishing,  as  two  eggs  are  added. 
Heat  two  cups  of  cream  and  two  of 
sweet  milk  to  the  scalding  stage,  add  one 
level  teaspoon  of  cornstarch  mixed  in  a 
little  cold  milk,  and  an  eighth  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  and  cook  until  it  thick¬ 
ens,  then  stir  in  two  fresh  eggs  well  beat¬ 
en  and  one  and  a  fourth  cups  of  sugar. 
Cook  just  a  bit,  then  take  off,  cool  and 
stir  in  two  and  a  half  teaspoons  of  va¬ 
nilla.  Freeze. 

Short  of  cream,  and  with  but  one  egg 
in  the  pantry,  then  you  needn’t  worry, 
for  here  is  a  recipe  made  for  just  such 
an  emergency:  Heat  one  cup  of  cream 
and  three  cups  of  milk  to  scalding,  stir 
in  two-thirds  of  a  tablespoon  of  flour 
mixed  with  a  little  milk,  one-fourth  of  a 
teaspoon  of  salt,  and  cook  until  it  be¬ 
comes  thickened.  Then  add  two-thirds 
of  a  cup  of  sugar,  one  fresh  egg  beaten, 
and  let  cook  just  a  wTee  bit,  remove  from 
fire,  add  four  teaspoons  of  vanilla  when 
cool,  and  put  into  the  freezer. 

Supposing  you  have  quantities  of  milk 
that  is  not  very  rich,  and  you  have  a 
nice  big  flock  of  hens,  and  so  have  plenty 
of  eggs.  Then  this  recipe  was  made  for 
you  :  It  calls  for  all  milk,  no  cream,  and 
plenty  of  good  fresh  eggs,  and  it  is  good, 
too.  Heat  five  cups  of  fresh  milk  to 
scalding,  stir  into  it  three-fourths  of  a 
tablespoon  of  flour  and  one-fourth  of  a 
teaspoon  of  salt  dissolved  in  a  little  cold 
milk,  and  cook  until  it  is  thickened.  Beat 
three  fresh  eggs  and  one  and  one-fourth 
cups  of  sugar  and  stir  into  the  milk,  let¬ 
ting  cook  a  little,  then  take  off,  cool  and 
flavor  with  214  teaspoons  of  vanilla. 
Freeze  as  usual. 

Here  is  a  different  one  that  is  rich  and 
very  good  :  Heat  four  cups  of  cream  and 
one  cup  of  milk  to  scalding  point,  beat 
four  egg  yolks  with  one  and  one-eighth 
cups  of  sugar  and  one-fourth  teaspoon  of 
salt,  arid  mix  into  the  heated  cream,  let¬ 
ting  it  cook  a  few  seconds,  remove, 
cool,  add  three  teaspoons  vanilla. 

A  tasty  dressing  for  a  vanilla  ice 
cream  is  chocolate  sauce:  Melt  one 
square  of  chocolate,  stir 'it  into  a  cup  of 
hot  milk,  add  a  teaspoon  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  a  third  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  and  a 
shake  of  salt.  Add  half  a  teaspoon  of 
vanilla  when  cold.  Pour  over  the  cream 
for  each  serving. 

Our  druggist  says  that  chocolate  ice 
cream  outsells  all  other  flavors  Avith  his 
trade.  We  like  it,  too,  so  will  put  it  in. 
Here’s  an  all-cream  one.  Heat  four 
cups  of  good  SAveet  cream  until  it  shoAvs 
Avrinkles  around  its  eyes,  add  Iavo  squares 
of  chocolate  melted  in  a  fourth  of  a  cup 
of  hot  water  and  one  and  one-eighth  cups 
of  sugar.  Cool,  and  stir  in  two  teaspoons 
of  vanilla. 

Here  is  one  Avith  eggs  and  a  little  gela¬ 
tine:  Scald  two  cups  of  SAveet  milk,  add 
one  and  a  third  cups  of  sugar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  salt,  four  tablespoons  of  melt¬ 
ed  chocolate  rubbed  in  a  little  milk,  and 
tAvo  beaten  eggs,  and  cook  part  of  a 
minute,  or  until  it  thickens  a  little,  stir¬ 
ring.  Take  off  and  add  three  teaspoons 
of  soft  moistened  gelatine,  cool,  and  Avhen 
partly  frozen,  fold  in  four  cups  of  cream 
and  finish  the  freezing. 

Xoav  for  a  coffee  custard  one;  this  has 
eggs  and  no  cream.  Heat  to  boiling 
point  four  cups  of  milk  and  one  cup  of 
good  strong  coffee.  Add  one  and  one- 


fourth  cups  of  sugar,  one-fourth  of  a 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  three  teaspoons  of 
cornstarch  dissolved  in  a  little  cold  milk, 
and  cook  until  thick.  Add  four  nice 
brown  eggs  Avell  beaten,  cook  a  bit  longer, 
cool  and  freeze. 

And  here  is  one  made  with  tea  :  Scald 
four  cups  of  thin  cream  with  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  strong  tea  infusion. 
Beat  four  fresh  eggs  Avith  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  a  shake  of  salt,  add  to  the  cream, 
cook  until  thickened  (but  not  long 
enough  to  coagulate  the  eggs),  remove 
from  fire,  cool  and  freeze. 

We  must  have  a  lemon  ice  cream  in 
this  list,  for  everyone  likes  it,  so  here  is 
this  one  :  Let  the  sliced  rinds  of  five  lem¬ 
ons  stand  in  their  juice  long  enough  to 
flaAor  a  little,  then  drain  them  out,  strain 
the  juice,  mix  in  2%  cups  of  sugar,  and 
add  to  four  cups  of  cream  (not  heated). 

Put  on  a  quart  of  Avater  with  the  rinds 
of  six  oranges  and  of  one  lemon  and  cook 
enough  to  flavor  a  little,  then  remove  the 
rinds,  put  in  ttvo  cups  of  sugar,  boil 
three  minutes  for  a  syrup,  add  the  juices 
of  oranges  and  lemon  and,  Avhen  partly 
frozen,  fold  into  the  mixture  three  stiffly 
beaten  egg  Avhites.  And  you  Avill  ha\Te  a 
fine  orange  ice. 

Xow  try  a  peach-lemon  ice  cream. 
Guess  we'll  add  some  orange,  too.  We 
Avill  take  four  oranges,  tAvo  lemons  and 
three  canned  or  freshly  steAved  peaches. 
Mash  the  peaches  until  fairly  fine,  mix 
them  Avith  2 y2  cups  of  sugar,  tAvo  cups 
Avater  (or  of  syrup,  if  canned  ones),  then 
Avith  the  lemon  and  orange  juice  and  last¬ 
ly  with  tAvo  cups  of  rich  cream,  and 
freeze. 

Pineapple-orange  custard  you  will  find 
smacking  good.  This  is  the  rule :  Scald 
a  quart  of  rich  milk,  add  to  it  ttvo  table¬ 
spoons  of  cornstarch  (level)  dissolved  in 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Oak  Leaf. — This  pattern  Avas  made  from  a  quilt 
that  is  60  years  old.  The  leaves  are  made  of  a 
leaf  green  and  appliqued  upon  white  muslin.  The 
quilt  we  photographed  was  all  in  one  piece,  that 
is  the  muslin  was  not  cut  into  squares  but  made 
the  size  the  quilt  was  to  be  and  the  appliqued 
blocks  placed  in  regular  position.  However,  one 
can  make  the  blocks  as  for  another  quilt  and 
then  join  them.  The  border  is  made  of  strips 
of  the  green  and  Avhite.  Price  of  pattern  15 
cents.  The  quilt  pattern  catalog  is  also  15 
cents.  This  contains  63  pictures  of  old-time 
patchwork  and  applique  quilts.  Send  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  Rural  Netv-Yorker,  New 
York. 


a  little  milk,  an  eighth  of  a  teaspoon  of 
salt  and  cook  until  it  thickens.  Then  add 
three  well-beaten  eggs,  cook  a  fetv  sec¬ 
onds,  cool  and  stir  into  it  the  juice  of 
three  oranges  mixed  with  a  cup  and  a 
half  of  sugar  and  a  can  of  crushed  pine¬ 
apple.  Freeze. 

Here’s  an  apple  ice  cream  :  Cook  tart 
apples  until  soft,  sift  and  measure  two 
cups  of  the  pulp.  Let  the  rind  of  one 
lemon  soak  in  the  juice  of  tAvo  lemons 
to  flavor  a  bit,  then  add  the  juice  with 
two  cups  of  sugar  to  the  apple  and  mix 
Avith  a  quart  of  scalded  and  cooled  cream. 
Beat  tAvo  egg  Avhites  and  mix  in  last. 
Freeze. 

Doesn’t  walnut  ice  cream  sound  tempt¬ 
ing?  You'll  like  it.  And  you  make  it 
this  Avay :  Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  to¬ 
gether  a  cup  of  sugar  with  half  a  cup  of 
Avater  for  a  feAv  minutes  and  Avhen  cold, 
stir  it  into  four  cups  of  cream.  Chop  a 
third  of  a  cup  each  of  English  Avalnuts, 
almonds  and  filberts,  add  half  a  teaspoon 
of  salt,  tAvo  teaspoons  vanilla,  and  half 
a  teaspoon  of  almond  extract  and  stir  all 
into  the  syrup-cream  mixture  and  freeze. 

And  strawberry  ice  cream  is  too  good 
to  leave  out.  Here  is  the  recipe:  Drain 
the  syrup  from  a  pint  of  canned  berries 
and  mix  it  with  tAvo  cups  of  heavy  cream 
and  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  sugar.  Mash 
the  canned  berries  and  add  to  the  above, 
saving  out  a  feAv  Avhole  ones  to  stir  in 
last.  Freeze. 

Banana  ice  cream  is  rich  and  luscious, 
and  this  fruit  is  procurable  over  a  long 
season.  For  this,  scald,  until  it  skims 
over  a  bit,  five  cups  of  cream,  add  a 
shake  of  salt  and  one  and  a  third  cups  of 
sugar  and  stir  Avell.  Take  the  skins  from 
five  firm  ripe  bananas,  scrape  off  any 
outer  fiber,  and  mash  to  a  smooth  pulp 
with  a  wire  masher.  Stir  in  the  juice 
of  a  large  lemon  and  mix  with-  the 
SAveetened  cream.  Freeze  as  usual. 

Doesn't  macaroon  ice  cream  make  you 
think  of  parties?  It’s  good  enough  to 
serve  at  the  daintiest  one.  AVe  know  you 
Avill  like  it.  To  make  it,  crumble  Avith 
a  rolling-pin  one  dry  sugar  cooky  and 
enough  dry  macaroons  to  make  one  and  a 
third  cups  of  macaroon  crumbs.  Alix 
them  AA’ith  seven-eighths  cup  of  sugar, 
one-eighth  teaspoon  of  salt.  Then  stir 
three-fourths  teaspoon  of  almond  extract 
and  the  same  of  vanilla  into  four  cups 
of  rich  cream,  combine  all,  and  freeze. 


Xoav  for  a  cafe  parfait,  Avliose  recipe 
runs  thus:  Dissolve  a  cup  of  sugar  in 
one  and  one-eighth  cups  of  hot  strong  cof¬ 
fee.  let  cool,  and  add  one  and  one- 
eighth  cups  SAveet  milk  and  a  bit  of  salt. 
Whip  tAvo  cups  of  heavy  cream  and  beat 
the  others  into  it.  Pack  in  a  mold,  let¬ 
ting  stand  three  or  four  hours.  (Do  not 
freeze  a  parfait  by  turning  in  freezer,  as 
in  ice  creams.) 

Some  fine  day  try  a  maple  mousse  by 
this :  Dissolve  three  teaspoons  poAvdered 
gelatine  in  tAvo  tablespoons  cold  Avater, 
add  a  cup  of  hot  maple  syrup  and  stir 
over  ice  until  cool  and  thick.  Into  this, 
fold  the  “whip”  from  four  cups  of  cream, 
put  in  a  mold,  pack  in  ice  and  salt,  equal 
parts,  let  stand  three  hours. 

O  you  frozen  pudding !  Everyone  likes 
that.  Rule:  In  three  cups  scalded  milk 
cook  three  teaspoons  cornstarch,  AAretted 
in  cold  milk,  a  cup  of  sugar,  an  eighth 
teaspoon  salt  until  thick.  Stir  in  three 
beaten  eggs,  stir  a  bit,  remove,  cool  and 
add,  well  chopped,  one-fourth  cup  raisins, 
one  tablespoon  almonds,  one  tablespoon 
cherries,  half  a  cup  of  preserved  fruit, 
and  a  little  Canton  ginger,  or  any  fruit 
desired.  Freeze,  but  not  too  hard. 

AVe  must  have  an  orange  frappe,  too. 
Here’s  one  :  Alake  a  syrup  of  four  cups 
of  water  and  tAvo  cups  sugar,  cool,  add 
tAvo  cups  strained  orange  juice,  juice  of 
two  small  lemons,  and  freeze. 

Rich  and  delicious  is  this  coffee 
mousse :  Beat  the  white  of  an  egg,  mix 
in  a  cup  of  sugar,  pour  into  a  cup  of  hot 
strong  coffee.  Cook  till  thick,  cool,  add 
tAvo  cups  cream,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
pack  in  ice  for  five  hours. 

Don’t  skip  marshmallow  parfait :  Mix 
one  tablespoon  poAvdered  gelatine  in  a 
little  cold  milk,  then  into  one  cup  hot 
milk,  add  (wo-thirds  cup  sugar,  stir  over 
ice  until  it  thickens,  fold  in  one  and 
three-fourths  cups  Avhipped  cream,  12 
fresh  marshmalloAvs  cut  in  bits,  and 
chopped  candied  cherries  and  nut  meats, 
(to  suit),  previously  soaked  in  grape- 
juice  and  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Pack  in 
ice  for  four  hours. 

Cocoa  mousse  begs  to  be  tacked  on,  so 
our  heart  Aveakens :  Dissolve  tAvo  table¬ 
spoons  cocoa  in  a  little  boiling  water, 
add  rich  milk  for  a  pint,  stirring  in  a 
cup  of  sugar.  When  cool  add  a  pint  of 
whipped .  cream,  tAvo  teaspoons  vanilla, 
pack  in  ice  and  salt  for  three  hours. 

FRANCES  BLAKE. 


Indera)  PROTECTS  THE 
CHILDREN  AGAINST  COLDS 


AN  Indera  Figurfit  (Cold- 
+  pruf)  Knit  Slip  is  the 
ideal  garment  for  school 
days. 

The  dampness,  chilly  winds 
and  biting  blasts  * 
cannot  penetrate 
these  soft  form-  , 
fitting  garments. 
They  keep  your 
children  well 
protected  against 
colds  and  coughs. 
Made  for  grown¬ 
ups,  too.  Knitted  to  fit 
like  a  tailored  gown,  in 
all  wool,  rayon  and  Avool, 
rayon  and  mercerized, 
cotton  and  w’ool,  all  cot¬ 
ton.  Attractive  fast  pas¬ 
tel  shades.  Inexpensively 
priced.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  Indera  in 
the  regular  or  sport  mod-  . 
el  with  the  STA-T'P 
shoulder  straps.  Write 
for  FREE  Style  Folder 
No.  253. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 

Winston-Salem 
N.  C. 
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Maine  Hunting  Shoes 


$3.00 

Send  us  your  old 
leather  top  rubbers 
and  Ave  Avill  attach 
our  1931  Hunting 
Rubbers,  repair  and 
Avaterproof  tops,  put 
in  neAV  laces  and  re¬ 
turn,  postpaid  for 
$3.00  Avith  or  with¬ 
out  heels.  Same 
guarantee  as  new 
shoes.  Write  for  Fall 
Catalog. 

L.  L.  BEAN,  Mfr. 

319  Main  Street 
Freeport  -  •  Maine 


Four  Favorite  Pickles 

Pasadena  Relish. — Fifteen  ears  Golden 
Bantam  corn,  one  quart  tiny  cucumber 
pickles  (or  A’ery  small  cucumbers 
chopped),  two  quarts  diced  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  one  pint  onions  sliced  thin,  six 
SAveet  red  peppers,  one  quart  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  1  lb.  granulated  sugar,  y2  cup  salt, 
tAvo  teaspoons  each  of  celery  salt  and 
mustard  seed,  one  large  bunch  of  celery, 
]/4  teaspoon  turmeric  poAvder.  Remove 
husks  from  corn,  drop  into  boiling  water 
as  you  husk  it.  Let  stand  10  minutes, 
drain  and  shave  finely  from  cob.  Chop 
tomatoes  quite  fine,  run  onions  through 
food  chopper,  seed  peppers  and  chop. 
Wash  cucumbers,  cut  celery  very  fine, 
heat  A’inegar,  dissolve  sugar,  add  vege¬ 
tables.  Cook  quickly  till  corn  is  tender, 
add  salt  and  spices.  Can  quickly  in  hot 
cans. 

Beet  and  Onion  Pickles. — Allow  one 
dozen  tiny  cooked  beets  to  a  pint  jar,  and 
for  five  pint  jars,  make  a  mixture  as 
folloAvs :  Cook  for  10  minutes  three  cups 
small  white  onions  in  hot  water,  and 
drain.  Heat  one  quart  best  cider  vine¬ 
gar,  one  cup  liquid  beets  Avere  cooked  in, 
1%  cups  sugar.  Add  drained  onions  to 
this,  cook  till  onions  are  tender.  Add 
two  tablespoon  salt,  put  a  feAv  onions  in 
each  jar,  fill  Avith  beets,  pour  over  boil¬ 
ing  syrup  and  seal  with  good  tops  and 
rubbers. 

Diet  Beet  Pickles. — Use  A’ery  small  red 
beets,  pull  off  top.  not  too  close,  to  avoid 
“bleeding.”  Wash  and  cook  in  slightly 
salted  Avater  till  beets  are  tender.  Drain 
and  dip  in  cold  Avater,  rub  off  skins.  Heat 
just  to  boiling  point  one  gallon  best 
cider  vinegar,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
cloves,  allspice  and  cinnamon  (ground), 
%  cup  salt.  Stir  till  salt  is  dissolved. 
Put  Avarm  beets  in  cans,  add  y2  teaspoon 
saccharin  to  vinegar.  Pour  over  beets  in 
cans  to  overfloAving.  Put  on  tops  and 
rubbers  and  seal.  Do  not  add  saccharin 
till  taken  from  stove. 

Mixed  Pickles.  —  Small  green  string 
beans,  tiny  yelloAv  string  beans,  small 
tender  carrots.  AATash  and  scrape  carrots, 
dice  them  in  cubes.  AATash,  string  beans. 
Use  the  small  kinds,  and  do  not  cut  them. 
Cook  in  separate  kettles  till  tender.  Drain 
and  fill  glass  cans  with  equal  parts  of 
each.  Make  a  syrup  of  one  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  granulated  sugar,  iy2 
cups  vinegar,  one  cup  AA’ater.  Add  tAvo 
sticks  cinnamon  broken  small.  AATiile 
syrup  is  cooking  put  in  each  can  one  or 
tAvo  peppercorns,  one  teaspoon  Avhite 
mustard  seed.  Pour  boiling  syrup  over 
vegetables  to  overfloAving  and  put  on  rub¬ 
ber  and  tops.  Seal  and  store  in  a  cool 
dark  closet.  Use  slightly  salt  Avater 
Avhen  cooking  beans  and  carrots. 

MRS.  J.  L.  AVAUSER. 


Heavenly  Hash 

Six  pounds  c-rabapples,  6  lbs.  sugar,  2 
lbs.  raisins,  one  pint  vinegar,  tAvo  tea¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  two  teaspoons  cloves, 
three  oranges,  cut  up.  Heat  it  all  to¬ 
gether  and  add  the  apples;  cook  for  one- 
half  hour,  and  seal  in  glasses. 

MARJORIE  COLBY. 


Baby  Comfort  Is  Assured  if 
You  Use 

CUTICURA 

PREPARATIONS 

Price  26c.  each.  Sample  free. 

Address :  "Coticura,”  Dept.  2B,  Malden,  Mata. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

Dight  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  recmlrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydell  S»..  Newark.  N.  J 


Pure  wool  for  sweaters,  stockings  and 
mittens,  also  for  rugs  ami  afghans. 
50c  4-oz.  skein  or  if  bought  in  5-lb. 
lots  $1.80  lb.  postage  paid.  Send  stamped,  addressed 
envelope  for  free  samples.  CONCORD  WORSTED 
MILLS,  Dept.  15,  Concord,  N.  H. 


CARD  &  GAME  TABLES 

finish,  checker  board  top  $2.00,  camel  grain  top 
postpaid  within  3rd  zone.  S.  E.  SMITH,  Cooks  Falls,  Y 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  Netv  York 


958 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  vour  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

Farmers  who  have  had  small  sums  to 
invest,  and  who  have  been  attracted  by 
the  interest  rate  offered  on  bonds  based 
on  real  estate  mortgages,  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  indictment  of  W.  J.  Moore, 
head  of  the  American  Bond  and  Mort¬ 
gage  Company,  on  an  alleged  fraud  in¬ 
volving  $58,000,000.  The  indictment  was 
filed  August  25  and  contains  16  counts 
alleging  fraud  and  17  charging  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  indictment  charges  that 
the  appraisals  were  exaggerated ;  that 
the  net  income  of  the  properties  mort¬ 
gaged  was  misrepresented;  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  construction  bonds  was  not  with¬ 
held  to  complete  construction  as  prom¬ 
ised,  and  that  bonds  were  sold  after  the 
owners  had  defaulted  in  payments.  Build¬ 
ings  on  which  bonds  were  sold  are  listed 
as  follows  : 


Albion  Shore  Hotel,  Chicago..  $365,000 
Barton  Apartments,  Detroit..  200,000 
Broadway  and  104th  St.,  Apts., 

New  York  .  S50.000 

Cadillaqua  Apts.,  Detroit  ....  160, 000 

Carolyn  Park  Apts.,  Mamaro- 

neck  .  200,000 

Central  Park  View  Apts.,  New 

York  .  1.325.000 

Carlton-Plaza,  Detroit  .  600.000 

Churchill,  Chicago  .  930,000 

DeLancey-Clinton  Commercial 
Bldg.,  and  Theaters,  New 

York  . 1.250.000 

Dwight  Manor  Apts.,  New 

York  .  5S5,000 

Twenty  East  Cedar  St.  Apts., 

Chicago  .  1,475,000 

Engineering  Bldg.,  Chicago ...  3,500,000 
Garden  Court  Apts..  'Chicago .  .  200,000 


Graemere  Hotel,  Chicago .  1.800.000 

Harbor  View  Apts.,  Chicago..  900,000 
Hudson  Towers,  New  York...  2.600,000 

Jackson  Towers,  Chicago .  1.600.000 

Leverieh  Towers,  Brooklyn....  2,500,000 
Lincoln  Drive  Apts.,  Philadel¬ 


phia  .  1.750,000 

Lineoln-Robey  Bldg.,  Chicago.  900,000 

Martinique,  Chicago  .  275.000 

Miles  Bldg.,  Detroit .  1.425.000 

New  Whittier,  Detroit .  2,500,000 

Ontario  Mercantile  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago  .  165.000 

Orville  Court  Apts..  Detroit..  190,000 
Park  Central  Apt.  Hotel,  New 

York  . .  .  .10,500,000 

President  Monroe  Bldg.,  New 

York  .  1,075.000 

Pingree  Park  Apts.,  Detroit  . .  130.000 

Roosevelt,  St.  Louis .  575.000 

Sherman  Apts.,  New  York....  1,600.000 

Slierwin.  Chicago  .  825.000 

Spruce,  Philadelphia  .  525.000 

Sunnv  Court  Apts.,  Chicago  . .  150.000 

Whitehall,  Palm  Beach  .  3,000.000 


It  is  alleged  that  all  of  these  are  in 
default  and,  according  to  the  attorneys, 
the  bondholders  will  receive  from  10  to 
50  per  cent  on  the  dollar  invested  in 
them.  It  is  because  of  this  danger  that 
we  have  been  obliged  to  advise  against 
any  investment  in  such  bonds  unless  the 
property  was  properly  appraised  and  the 
mortgage  did  not  exceed  a  fair  risk  for 
the  property. 


Mi  ss  Elba  Benson,  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
was  held  for  the  September  term  of  the 
Superior  Court  on  August  19  on  a  charge 
of  procuring  money  under  false  pretenses 
on  a  scheme  which  it  is  alleged  she  adver¬ 
tised  to  secure  a  partner  in  her  chicken 
farm.  Five  complaints  were  entered 
against  her.  Charles  H.  Anderson,  of 
New  York,  testified  he  had  paid  the  wom¬ 
an  $1,950  on  the  scheme.  The  others 
parted  with  sums  of  $2,000,  $1,000,  $950 
and  $100  respectively.  The  police  said 
the  woman  operated  under  several  aliases 
and  had  locked  mail  boxes  at  four  dif¬ 
ferent  offices.  The  hearing  was  held  in 
a  local  court  with  postal  inspectors  pres¬ 
ent. 

I  saw  your  reference  to  joint  deeds, 
“tenants  in  the  entirety”  and  “tenants  in 
common.”  Our  deeds  read,  John  Doe, 
and  Mary  Doe,  his  wife.  Is  this  cor¬ 
rect  or  could  children  or  brothers  come 
in  for  a  share  at  the  death  of  one? 

New  York.  the  wife. 

Where  it  has  been  made  clear  as  in  the 
above  case  that  the  joint  owners  are 
husband  and  wife  the  construction  is  that 
they  hold  the  property  as  “tenants  in 
the  entirety,”  and  at  the  death  of  one 
the  survivor  automatically  gains  title  t> 
the  entire  property.  To  avoid  any  pos¬ 
sible  dispute,  however,  it  is  well  to 
write  it:  “John  Doe  and  Mary  Doe,  his 
wife,  as  tenants  by  the  entirety.” 


If  you  have  not  already  received  the 
information,  I  wish  to  advise  you  that 
during  the  month  of  July  the  Raisin 
Brook  Packing  Company  of  Dundee, 
Mich.,  went  into  receivership.  F.  A. 

New  York. 

This  was  one  of  the  concerns  selling 
breeding  rabbits  and  contracting  to  buy 
back  the  product. 


Two  years  ago  I  took  a  farm  on  shares 
for  five  years,  believing  that  the  lessor 
was  the  owner,  as  it  had  been  in  his 
family  back  to  his  grandfather,  to  son 
and  this  grandson.  It  now  appears  that 
this  grandson  has  had  a  running  lease  of 
the  farm,  but  is  not  the  owner.  It  is 
claimed  on  behalf  of  the  owner  that  $700 
is  due  on  rental,  but  the  grandson  says 
he  has  a  counter  claim.  Now  in  case  he 
does  settle  the  claim,  what  is  my  posi¬ 
tion?  Can  they  compel  him  to  move,  and 
if  so  with  whom  do  I  divide  the  proceeds 
of  the  farm  as  rent?  t.  c.  a. 

New  York. 

The  grandson  will  be  wise  if  he  comes 
to  an  agreement  with  the  owners  pro¬ 
vided  he  can  make  fair  terms  with  them. 
Then  your  positions  would  not  be 
changed. 

The  settlement  would  be  wise  for  the 
owners,  too.  Otherwise  they  would  be 
obliged  to  bring  a  suit  for  rental  due  and 
for  possession  of  the  farm.  lie  could 
then  put  in  his  counter  claim.  A  suit  of 
this  kind  would  take  considerable  time  to 
determine.  You  could  not  be  disturbed 
unless  and  until  the  court  ordered  a  dis¬ 
possess.  Your  lease,  if  verbal,  would 
terminate  with  the  dispossess  of  the 
grandson  or  at  end  of  your  present  year, 
depending  on  circumstances  not  revealed 
in  your  letter,  but  in  any  event  you 
would  be  entitled  to  your  growing  crops 
and  to  the  privilege  of  making  a  lease 
with  the  new  owner. 

What  guarantee  has  a  depositor  of 
getting  his  money  out  of  a  national  bank 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank?  b.  e.  b. 

New  York. 

The  only  guarantee  a  depositor  has  is 
the  assets  of  the  bank.  Sometimes  a  bank 
may  be  short  of  ready  money  and  yet 
have  good  assets  well  in  advance  of  its 
obligations.  In  this  case  it  is,  of  course, 
solvent.  In  such  a  situation  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  is  in  a  position  to  advance 
cash  on  the  good  assets  and  the  bank  is 
then  in  a  position  to  pay  depositors.  If, 
however,  the  present  assets  of  the  bank 
are  less  than  the  obligations,  the  bank 
is  insolvent,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  assumes  no  responsibility  for  its 
member  bank.  The  stockholders,  how¬ 
ever,  are  liable  to  an  assessment  equal  to 
the  par  value  of  their  stock  and  in  case 
of  liquidation  this  is  some  protection  to 
depositors.  The  notes  issued  by  the  bank 
for  circulation  as  money  are  protected  by 
deposits  with  the  United  States  Treasury. 
There  can  be  no  losses  from  national 
bank  circulation  of  notes  and,  except  for 
recent  years,  taken  as  a  whole,  losses  by 
depositors  in  national  bank  failures  have 
been  little,  and  yet  always  a  regrettable 
hardship  to  those  to  whom  the  losses 
come. 


In  1918  coming  from  the  army,  I 
bought  five  lots  on  installment  payments 
from  the  City  and  Suburban  Land  Trust. 
I  made  final  payment  November,  1922, 
and  received  warranty  deed,  which  I  had 
recorded.  Later  a  whole  tract  of  land, 
including  my  lots,  was  subject  to  a  fore¬ 
closure  suit  by  a  previous  owner.  The 
foreclosure  title  was  recorded  later  than 
my  deed.  Can  the  foreclosure  judgment 
give  my  lots  to  the  old  owner?  If  so, 
have  I  any  claim  against  anybody? 

Connecticut.  g.  a.  f. 

The  old  owner  evidently  sold  the  tract 
to  the  City  and  Suburban  Land  Trust 
subject  to  a  mortgage  which  covered  the 
whole  tract.  Then  it  was  cut  up  into 
lots  and  your  lots  were  a  part  of  the 
tract  and  subject  to  the  mortgage  on  the 
whole  acreage.  The  mortgage  came 
ahead  of  your  title.  The  title  acquired 
by  foreclosure  is  good,  and  your  deed  is 
worthless.  Before  making  first  payment 
you  should  have  had  the  records  searched. 
When  you  found  that  your  lots  were 
mortgaged  you  would  not  have  signed  the 
purchase  contract.  Yrou  have  a  claim 
against  the  City  and  Suburban  Land 
Trust  on  the  “warranteed”  deed.  If  it 
is  solvent  you  should  be  able  to  recover 
the  value  of  your  lots  through  a  suit.  We 
advise  never  to  buy  land  without  a  care¬ 
ful  search  of  title. 


“A  coelege  professor  says  a  mosquito 
can  fly  14  hours  without  settling.” — But 
it  generally  stops  to  put  in  its  own  bill. 
— Weston  (Ore.)  Leader. 


September  12,  1931 

The  Sun  is  Shining 

ON  THE  POULTRYMAN 

With  eyy  prices  ap9  America's  Qualitii  Lay¬ 
ing  Mash  costs  30%  less  than  a  year  ayo 


Here’s  the  finest  egg  mash  that  money  can  buy.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  deliver  more  results  per  pound  of  mash  than 
any  other.  And  notv  selling  for  the  loivest  price  in  history. 
30%  less  than  a  year  ago! 

Every  ingredient  a  laying  hen  needs  is  here.  You  don’t 
need  to  add  a  single  thing.  Here  are  plenty  of  Vitamins  A 
and  B  to  keep  hens  healthy,  up  to  par,  full  of  stamina. 
Abundant  sunshine  Vitamin  D  to  store-up  for  use  in  the 
dark  sunless  days  of  winter.  (You  don’t  have  to  buy  cod 
liver  oil.)  Vitamin  E  to  insure  high  liatcliability.  All  these 
vitamins  are  mighty  important  right  now,  for  hens  store 
them  up  against  the  drain  of  heavy  laying. 

Here  it  is  at  its  lowest  price  in  history.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  reason  to  take  a  chance  with  inferior  feed.  De¬ 
termine  now  to  make  money  this  year.  Make  up  your 
mind  to  feed  Pratts.  See  your  dealer  about  it,  or  write  us. 
Pratt  Food  Company,  124  Walnut  St.,  Dept.  201,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


Pratts 


PRATT  FOOD 


BUTTERMILK  LAYING  MASH 

Complete  in  Vitamins  •  At  the  Lowest  Price  in  hs  History 


COMPANY  •  124  W\uiit  Street  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


QO  VO  LT 

DZradio 

FOR  FARM  LIGHT  PLANTS 


Announcing  •  .  • 

NEW  SUPERHETERODYNE  MODELS 

Now  you  can  have  radio’s  latest  sensation  —  an  L. 
Tatro  Superheterodyne.  Operated  from  any  light 
socket  —  No  more  trouble  with  bothersome  *‘A** 
Batteries.  New  —  Low  —  Prices. 

ENJOY  PERFECT 
RADIO  RECEPTION 

Economical  32  Volt  operation,  no  more  costly  re¬ 
placements  of  “B”  batteries  every  few  months,  les9 
current  than  a  50  watt  light  bulb  —  all  up-to-date 
features  —  selective  —  powerful  marvelous  tone  •— 
beautiful  cabinet.  FREE  information. 


Mail  Coupon  for  Details] 


Name  . 


Town- 


State _ 


_ _  R.  F.  D.. 

My  Dealer’s  Name  is 


L.  TATRO  PRODUCTS  C0RP. 
Dept.  1 

DECORAH,  IOWA 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RICH 


Man's  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 
Man’s  price.  Only  $25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTF.R- 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  •  S ALINA,  KANSAS 


Safety.. .plus 
high  interest 

Free  booklet 
gives  full 
details  .  .  . 

Safety  should 
be  your  first 
thought  where 
your  money  is  concerned  .  .  . 
then  high  interest.  No  person 
has  ever  lost  a  dollar  in  this 
sound,  progressive  Savings 
Bank.  Your  money  deposited 
here  BY  MAIL  will  earn  the 
highest  interest  possible  with 
safety.  It  is  safeguarded  by  an 
ample  Guaranty  Fund  .  .  .  plus 
the  rigid  laws  of  New  York 
State  governing  the  operation 
of  savings  banks. 

Find  out  at  once  how  you 
can  profit  by  placing  your  sav¬ 
ings  in  this  SAFE  Savings 
Bank.  Sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
now. 

^tOf„  Interest  Com - 
JO  pounded  Quarterly 

Albany  County 
Savings  Bank 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sign  and  mail  This  Coupon  Now 

ALBANY  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
Albany,  N.  Y.  rny-s 

Please  send  your  FREE  Booklet 


Name 


Address 


Town  . . State  . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page • 


Wooden  Houses  Attacked 
by  Termites 

Termites  have  been  found  in  widely 
separated  points  in  New  Jersey,  accord¬ 
ing  to  W.  C.  Krueger  extension  service 
engineer  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  These  insects  tun¬ 
nel  their  way  through  the  wood  of  build¬ 
ings,  honeycombing  the  timbers.  Where 
infestations  have  been  severe,  even  the 
studdings,  floors  and  sides  of  wooden 
buildings  have  been  reduced  to  mere 
shells  by  these  industrious  workers. 

One  method  of  attacking  termites  is  to 
saturate  the  wood  building  materials 
with  termite  resistant  oil  or  a  wood  pre¬ 
servative  such  as  creosote.  Another 
method  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that 
termites  build  and  maintain  enclosed 
communication  tunnels  from  the  infest¬ 
ed  building  to  the  soil,  where  the  pests 
go  for  moisture  necessary  to  life.  Dam¬ 
age  from  termites  can  be  stopped  by  de¬ 
stroying  these  tunnels  and  preventing 
the  construction  of  new  ones.  To  pre¬ 
vent  the  construction  of  communicating 
tunnels,  remove  from  the  basement  and 
around  the  house  all  pieces  of  wood  that 
touch  both  the  ground  and  that  part  of 
the  house  above  the  stone  or  concrete 
foundation.  Set  all  supporting  posts  on 
a  slab  of  concrete  that  is  at  least  four 
inches  above  the  solid  concrete  founda¬ 
tion  slab.  Grade  stakes  and  wooden 
spreaders  in  walls  and  construction 
forms,  if  in  place,  often  are  used  by  ter¬ 
mites  to  tunnel  their  way  to  a  wooden 
structure.  They  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  their  purpose  is  served. 

The  removal  of  all  waste  timber  under 
unexcavated  portions  of  wooden  buildings 
also  is  advised.  Where  wooden  stairs 
contact  the  ground,  a  concrete  platform, 
completely  breaking  the  contact  between 
stairs  and  the  earth,  should  be  placed.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  allow  a  wide  margin 
of  stone  or  concrete  foundation  between 
the  earth  and  the  wooden  parts  of  the 
house,  a  copper  or  zinc  strip,  set  into 
the  concrete  and  extending  out  from  it 
as  a  flanged  shelf,  will  bar  termites.  Such 
a  strip  is  desirable  in  all  construction. 
Steel  window  sash,  particularly  in  the 
basement,  should  replace  wood.  Dense 
concrete  is  essential  to  termite  exclusion 
because  the  pests  have  been  known  to 
tunnel  through  the  porous  kind.  These 
insects  can  penetrate  lime  mortar  by  dis¬ 
solving  it  with  their  saliva. 


The  kid  :  ‘‘Pop,  how  soon  will  I  be  old 
enough  to  do  as  I  please?”  The  Old  Man: 
“I  don’t  know.  Nobody  has  ever  lived 
that  long  yet.” — Troy  Times. 


PREPARE  FOR 
WINTER  NOW! 


Don’t  let  cold  weather  catch  you  with 
your  light  plant  batteries  lacking  in  power 
and  “pep.”  Get  summer  performance  and 
service  all  winter  with  a  new  set  of  West- 
inghouse  Batteries  at  sharply  reduced 
prices.  Six  sizes  and  types — special  hydro¬ 
meter  cell  with  each  set — Plante  models 
sold  under  10-year  adjustment  guarantee. 

New  Batteries  for  Your 

Farm  Lighting  Plant  at 
Bargain  Prices! 

Don’t  put  this  important  matter  off — 
prices  were  never  lower.  Write  at  once  for 
complete  information  on  sizes,  costs,  easy 
terms,  etc.  Address  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  309,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

- Write - 

Westinghouse 

The  COMPLETE  FA  RM  ELECTRIFICA  TION  People 

Batteries  .  .  .  Light  Plants  .  .  .  Water  Systems 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  w  ith  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


Boll  Film  Developed  and  6  Prints,  20c  negatives, 

3c  each.  I'lLtRIM  1‘BOrO  SERVICE,  Dept.  E,  Kingston,  Mass. 


LAND  OPENINGS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  Improved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  G.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn- 


STENCILS-STAMPS  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Clrou|  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car- 
wlfClW  loads.  James  E.  Dante,  Jr.,  Cobleskill,  X.  Y 


WANTED — A  white  man  and  wife,  not  more 
than  two  children,  September  15:  man  to 
care  for  two  cows,  two  horses,  100  chickens  and 
approximately  20  acres  of  land,  half  in  lawn 
and  pasture,  remainder  in  garden  iy2  acres, 
orchard  !2  acre,  and  forage  crops;  situated  in 
Lancaster  County,  Virginia,  on  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  River;  a  good  house  furnished  with 
electric  lights  and  bath,  one-half  of  eggs,  butter 
and  milk  during  eight  months:  owner  occupies 
main  house  four  Summer  months,  vegetable 
garden,  young  chickens,  eggs  and  milk  must  be 
then  available:  wages  $60  per  month.  Apply 
by  letter  or  telephone  to  I.  H.  FRANCIS.  1520 
Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  ref¬ 
erences 


BOYS  MATRON  wanted  for  children’s  home, 
$50  per  month,  with  maintenance;  please 
state  qualifications  in  full,  age  and  religious 
preference,  if  any.  Address  S.  J.  DAVIS,  Jones¬ 
town,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER,  good  girl  or  elderly  wom¬ 
an,  plain,  country,  near  Kingston ;  no  hard 
work.  ADVERTISER  1520,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman.  25  to  45,  good  plain  cook, 
general  liouseworker ;  some  care  year-old  baby; 
two  adults  in  family;  good  wages  and  home 
to  right  party;  references  required.  Address 
ADVERTISER,  P.  O.  Box  92,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman  to  do  housework  on 
a  farm;  four  in  family.  ADVERTISER  1519, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  refined,  middle-aged  wom¬ 
an  as  working  housekeeper  in  modern  home 
of  family  of  three;  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
family;  wages  forty  dollars  per  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN.  THOROUGHLY  experienced  in 
handling  clean  milk ;  married  man  preferred ; 
must  have  first-class  references.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN,  white,  for  general  house¬ 
work,  small  family,  good  home;  $40;  send 
references.  MATTISON,  118  Union  St.,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  gardener,  single;  one 
who  understands  horses,  cows  and  poultry; 
in  replying  give  age  and  nationality.  MRS. 
A.  II.  MATHEWS’  FARM,  R.  II.  Jansen,  Supt., 
Brewster,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  private  es¬ 
tate;  furnished  apartment;  wife  board  help; 
references.  ADVERTISER  1548,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orber. 


LADY,  ELDERLY,  Protestant,  is  offered  kind 
home  and  moderate  wages  in  exchange  for 
light  housekeeping  in  country.  ADVERTISER 
1551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  WANTED — About  17  or  18,  to  help  in 
care  of  good  modern  American  home  near 
New  York  City;  unusual  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  must  have  experience  in  housework, 
ironing  and  care  of  healthy  child;  $20  to  $25 
monthly  at  start,  advancement  later;  enclose 
your  recent  snapshot.  Address  ADVERTISER 
1552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  incubation,  battery  brooding,  egg 
production;  one  who  can  get  results.  Apply 
IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM,  Springfield  Road, 
Mountainside,  N.  J.  Westfield  2-1029. 


Situations  Wanted 


ORCHAltDIST  DESIRES  permanent  connection 
with  good  orchard  or  fruit  farm,  preferably 
one  where  some  direct  marketing  may  be  done; 
has  12  years  well-rounded  experience,  including 
all  phases  of  production,  handling  labor,  adver¬ 
tising  and  both  wholesale  and  retail  selling; 
also  familiar  with  livestock,  general  farming 
and  truck  growing;  age  31,  good  health,  hard 
worker,  small  family,  best  of  references;  avail¬ 
able  January  1;  due  to  keen  interest  and  wide 
experience  in  such  work  should  be  able  to  both 
reduce  expenses  and  increase  income;  willing  to 
consider  any  type  or  size  proposition.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  commercial  cattle  and  dairy 
specialist;  20  years’  experience,  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  269,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  VACATIONIST,  bachelor,  45,  highly 
intelligent,  educated,  work  3  days  for  6  days’ 
board  on  your  farm;  anywhere.  URONAN,  Box 
11,  Station  A,  Boston,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER,  age  25  years, 
German,  best  references,  single.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MALE  TEACHER,  college  graduate,  Christian, 
lover  of  rural  life,  desires  school;  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  children;  no  alcohol  or  tobacco.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1501,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE;  are  you  in  need  of 
a  fully  experienced,  strictly  sober  man  ? 
Highest  references.  ADVERTISER  1510,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener, 
qualified  farm  manager:  married;  broad  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  1526,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


MAN,  50,  MECHANIC, «with  several  years’  farm 
experience,  not  able  to  do  heavy  work,  de¬ 
sires  place  on  farm  to  work  and  be  useful  in 
exchange  for  a  borne;  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  with  the  experience,  en¬ 
ergy  and  executive  ability  to  handle  any 
agricultural  enterprise,  open  for  engagement; 
competent,  reliable,  efficient.  ADVERTISER 
1523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN.  AMERICAN,  Protestant,  married, 
life  experience  with  thoroughbred  stock,  good 
buttermaker,  best  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  COUPLE,  no  children,  likes  to  have 
position  on  a  farm  or  estate;  Holland  nation¬ 
ality:  good  milkers  and  good  workers.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-GARDENER;  English;  private  place; 

8,  5.  4  years’  references;  wife  work  at 

anything.  E.  GREEN,  142  East  45th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

YOUNG  MAN  would  like  position  as  under 
gardener  or  a  chance  to  work  with  llorist  or 
nurseryman.  W.  D.  S.,  Box  198,  York  Village, 
Me. 

CARETAKER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  single,  on  pri¬ 
vate  estate;  will  take  interest,  try  to  please 
owner:  good  character;  appreciates  clean  place. 
ADVERTISER  1540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  55,  WANTS  work  only  on  poultry  farm; 

wages  $15  month,  board;  no  farming  or  milk¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  1541,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRY  MANAGER,  single,  American,  col¬ 
lege  trained,  expert  incubation  and  brooding; 
thorough  knowledge  breeding,  breeding  by  se¬ 
lection,  line  breeding,  dry  picking,  dressing, 
caponizing,  turkeys,  ducks  and  waterfowl;  spe¬ 
cialist  egg  production;  moderate  salary;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1542,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  PROTESTANT,  business  woman, 
40,  educated,  reliable,  unencumbered,  as  home 
assistant  (not  servant)  or  secretary -companion; 
anywhere;  immediately;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  capable,  reliable, 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1533, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ABLE-BODIED,  intelligent,  English-Ameriean, 
single,  28,  painting,  caretaker,  etc.;  adaptable 
and  responsible;  anywhere.  ADVERTISER 

1534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  would  like  a  position 
as  housekeeper.  Address  BOX  8,  South  Ed- 
meston,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER-POULTRYMAN,  sin¬ 
gle,  27,  educated,  clean  habits,  drives,  con¬ 
scientious  worker,  references,  wants  work  on  es¬ 
tate  or  modern  farm.  JOHN  McCLEEItY,  140 
Main  St.,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  WOMAN  desires  position  general 
housework,  cooking;  $40.  BOX  893,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

WOMAN  WITH  boy  11  desires  a  position  on 
farm;  understands  all  kinds  of  farm  work. 
ADVERTISER  1539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  estate  or 
farming  estate;  14  years  last  position;  wife 
excellent  cook;  information  on  request.  HAR¬ 
VEY  WOOD,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED  POSITION — Dairy  barn  work,  to 
take  care  cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  138,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

HOLLANDER.  REFINED,  educated,  good  house¬ 
keeper,  cook,  experienced;  hotel,  secretarial 
work,  typist;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN-DAIRYMAN  wishes  position; 

seven  years  last  place.  260  W.  HUDSON  ST., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

DRESSMAKER,  EXPERT,  wishes  position  in 
private  family,  willing  to  do  part  housework; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  1545,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  GENTLEMAN’S  estate,  middle- 
aged  American,  married,  long  experience  with 
livestock,  poultry,  gardening;  etc.;  excellent 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1547,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER  for  a  reliable 
party  on  a  farm  by  lady  35;  good  cook. 
Write  to  ALICE  M.,  General  Delivery,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN,  27.  WISHES  farm  work,  some  ex¬ 
perience,  prefer  Cortland  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

MUSKRAT  FARM.  Owner,  STANLEY  HAVI- 
LAND,  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

90-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  beautiful  location. 

PETER  MEYER,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Vermont  10-room  attractive  house, 
running  water,  60  acres  land,  garage,  barn, 
fruit  trees,  pleasant  location;  $1,200.  W.  C. 
BALLOU,  Newfane,  Vt. 

IDEAL  SMALL  farm,  12  acres,  two-story,  six- 
room  house,  two  porches,  barn,  garage,  chick¬ 
en  house,  etc. ;  close  State  highway ;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  5  acres  blackberries;  good  income;  one 
acre  assorted  orchard,  balance  trucking;  price 
$2,500,  half  cash.  J.  M.  GUOSVENOR,  Delmar, 
Del. 

TOURIST  LODGE,  on  Route  20,  coast  to  coast, 
one  acre,  10-room  house,  newly  painted,  ma¬ 
ple  shade;  good  place  for  gas  station,  roadside 
stand;  price  $2,100,  $500  cash.  ADVERTISER 
1498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  sale  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.; 

109-acre  fruit  and  truck  farm;  if  interested, 
call  or  write  WM.  BROWN,  R.  D.  1,  Box  132, 
Englishtown,  N.  J. 

TWO  5-ACRE  poultry  farms,  one  with  housing 
for  1,000,  the  other  for  3,500;  sell  either  very 
reasonable.  Address  OWNER,  Box  158,  It.  D. 
3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  or  store  in  Belleview,  Fla.; 
for  particulars  write  BOX  156,  Belleview,  Fla. 

5-ROOM  BUNGALOW,  garage,  near  Asbury 
Park  and  beach;  modern  improvements;  price 
$3,000,  terms  $500  down,  balance  mortgage.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1524,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  on  highway,  within  150  miles 
New  York  City;  suitable  tourist  traffic,  poul¬ 
try  raising;  bouse,  modern  conveniences;  mod¬ 
erate  price;  state  particulars.  KEARNEY,  215 
Ilaverford  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— 30-acre  farm,  $100  down, 
balance  $15  month;  gooil  8-room  house,  barn; 
fine  chance  for  private  fish  pond;  price  $1,500. 
E.  FIFIELD,  Quincy,  N.  H. 

123-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  Chenango  County.  N. 

Y.;  State  road  ]i  mile;  fine  village  4  miles; 
Binghamton  and  Norwich,  easy  drive;  50  acres 
tillage;  63  acres  pasture;  10  acres  woodland, 
small  sugar  bush;  pleasant  eight-room  house; 
spacious  dairy  barn,  28-cow  concrete  stable: 
silo;  milk  house;  buildings  recently  repaired 
and  painted;  price  $2,500:  investigate  easy- 
payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


HOME.  CHICKEN  farm,  23  miles  New  York,  3 
blocks  station,  6  rooms,  bath,  hot-water  beat, 
gas.  electric  light,  city  water;  about  one  acre; 
1,000  hens;  paying  business;  $5,000  cash  re¬ 
quired.  Owner,  NEIL  BROWNE,  I’.  O.  Box  385, 
Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Gas  station  or  site,  rent  or  buy. 
ADVERTISER  1517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Village  poultry  farm  of  75  acres, 
including  a  sand  and  gravel  bank  of  $2,000 
net  income  yearly;  located  on  State  road  near 
school,  churches  and  factories;  two-family  house 
of  14  rooms;  all  improvements:  one  flat  is 
rented  for  $40  monthly.  ADVERTISER  1521, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  bargain.  BERNARD  CLAS¬ 
SEN,  Highland  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  DOME  wanted  in  exchange  for  free 
and  clear  New  York  State  farm  in  good  «  ou- 
dition.  ADVERTISER  1516,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  timber  farm  or  exchange 
for  Leghorn  pullets  or  milking  cattle.  Write 
ARCHIE  M.  CHAPMAN,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  a  milk  route.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 125-acre  farm,  on  State  road,  in 
heart  of  Del-Mar- Ya;  7  acres  in  strawberries; 
will  sacrifice  for  immediate  sale;  $1,000  tasli, 
balance  on  easy  terms.  A.  J.  DASHIELL, 
Fruitland,  Md. 


SACRIFICE  SALE,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  four-acre 
poultry  farm,  fully  equipped,  stock  included; 
five-room  modern  bungalow,  on  main  highway; 
owner  leaving  State.  ADVERTISER  1529,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  or  buy,  easy  terms,  small 
poultry  and  garden  farm,  all  equipped:  elec¬ 
tricity,  water  in  house;  good  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100-ACRE  FARM  with  retail  milk  route  in 
county  seat;  stocked  and  equipped;  over  $400 
receipts;  $12,500,  little  cash  needed.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  10  to  15-acre  farm  with  house  in 
good  condition  in  New  York  State;  West¬ 
chester,  Putnam  or  Dutchess  County;  full  par¬ 
ticulars;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  1535,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  for  farm  a  modern  home, 
all  conveniences,  near  large  city,  in  large 
town.  Write  ADVERTISER  1537,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  suitable  for  potatoes,  some 
stock  and  chickens,  with  lake  or  swamp; 
prefer  some  timber;  state  full  particulars  and 
lowest  price.  ADVERTISER  1554,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WILL  SACRIFICE,  sell  or  rent  2-acre  farm,  5 
dwellings,  all  furnished  and  improvements, 
main  road,  mile  from  village;  Roseoe,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  1543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  colonial  bouse  on  main  street 
in  historic  Cherry  Valley;  one  of  the  best 
tourist  or  tea-room  locations  on  Transcontinental 
Highway  Route  20.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  new  bungalow  and  4  acres; 

two  poultry  bouses;  in  South  Jersey.  S. 
HAMPTON,  746  Collingwood,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Eighteen-room  house  on  corner  of 
main  line,  has  river  front  with  riparian  rights; 
gooil  location  for  an  inn,  dancing,  bathing  or 
boating;  12  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  one  of 
the  busiest  locations  in  Burlington  County.  New 
Jersey;  price  $10,000,  worth  double.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — Boarders  in  comfortable  farm  home 
(Pennsylvania),  yearly  guests,  any  age,  also 
find  a  real  home.  ADVERTISER  1518,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY’ — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PAR  SI  L,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $5.20; 

two,  $10;  buckwheat.  $4;  two,  $7.50;  10  lbs. 
within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  SWITCHES  made  from  combings. 
LILA  PRICE,  R.  It.  2,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  two, 
$1.80,  prepaid  third  zone;  120  lbs.  light  am¬ 
ber,  $8,  not  prepaid.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  RASPBERRY  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15 
postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Itt.  1,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 


SLEEP  ON  FItESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondack* ; 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2>/i  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Itaquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY’” — New  clover  houev,  60 
lbs.,  $4.75;  120,  $9.  LAVERN  DEl’EW,  Rt. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


2,400-EGG  NEWTOWN,  double-deck,  oil  and 
gas  beat,  $150.  H.  L.  WHITTENBEltGER, 
118  E.  10th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


EUREKA  POTATO  digger,  six-foot  tractor 
hitch,  mechanically  perfect,  little  used ;  list 
price  $140,  for  quick  sale  at  $50.  WAKE 
ROBIN  VINEYARD,  North  Salem,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Power  take-off  for  front  of  model 
T  Ford.  E.  II.  GOLDSMITH,  Wilton,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Second-hand  corn  fodder  cutter, 
either  hand  power  or  knife  style;  give  full 
particulars  and  price  in  first  letter.  JOS.  L. 
PETRAK,  R.  D.  2,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  No.  1  sweet  potatoes, 
$1  per  bushel  hamper;  $3  per  barrel;  during 
September  and  October;  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  W. 
WARREN,  Painter,  Va. 


USED  HARNESS  cheap.  II.  SIMMS,  Goshen, 
N.  Y. 


NO.  46  BUCKEYE  electric  16,128-egg  incuba¬ 
tor,  like  new,  by  original  owner;  cheap  for 
quick  sale.  H.  L.  WHITTEN  BERGER,  US  E. 
10th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


l’URE  HONEY,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail.  $1 ; 

2  pails,  $1.80;  buckwheat  and  amber,  pail,  85 
cents:  2  pails.  $1.60:  two  60-lb.  cans,  clover, 
$10  here.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y’. 


Autumn  Chores  in  the 
Orchard 

When  these  notes  are  printed  the  main 
apple  harvest  will  be  just  around  the 
corner.  It  will  be  possible  to  estimate 
within  reasonable  limits  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  and  probable  quality.  This  is 
the  time  to  make  a  final  check-up  of  the 
equipment  and  materials  needed  to  expe¬ 
dite  picking,  grading  and  marketing. 

Receptacles  for  picking,  whether  bags, 
baskets  or  buckets,  should  be  repaired 
and  replacements  supplied.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  care  in  picking,  to  prevent  bruis¬ 
ing  and  stem  punctures,  cannot  be  over- 
e  m  pliasize  d.  Flexible,  well-greased 
springs  on  truck  or  wagon  used  for  haul¬ 
ing  apples  from  orchard  to  packing-house 
will  also  reduce  the  amount  of  bruising. 

Growers  who  sell  to  consumer  or  re¬ 
tail  stores  should  now  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  style  and  size  of  packages  are 
likely  to  be  most  conducive  to  sales  this 
season.  Observation  of  the  general  trend 
of  the  size  and  package  of  apples  most 
popular  during  the  late  Summer  will  give 
some  hint  as  to  the  probable  demand  for 
the  immediate  weeks  ahead. 

Investigations  of  retail  apple  sales 
show  the  close  relation  between  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  conditions  of  a  community 
to  the  size  of  package  of  fruit  most  in 
demand.  Peck  and  half-peck  baskets,  and 
the  carton  having  capacity  for  a  dozen 
apples,  will  be  more  popular  than  in  past 
years,  especially  on  the  roadside  or  or¬ 
chard  market. 

Paper  bags  of  various  sizes  on  which 
may  be  printed  the  brand  or  trademark 
and  farm  name  are  each  year  being  more 
widely  used.  They  are  especially  ser¬ 
viceable  for  customers  who  haul'  their 
fruit^away  in  automobiles.  Baskets  of 
different  styles  or  color  are  used  by  some 
growers  to  differentiate  grades. 

Light  but  sturdy  ladders  facilitate 
picking.  Every  ladder  should  be  inspect¬ 
ed  for  broken  or  weak  rungs  and  side 
rails  before  the  harvest  gets  under  way. 
Steel  shoes  on  the  bottom  of  each  side 
rail  add  safety  and  efficiency  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  type  of  fruit  ladder.  The  forego¬ 
ing  are  just  a  few  of  the  matters  which 
if  given  consideration  early  may  possibly 
save  time  and  worry  later. 

Ohio.  C.  W.  ELLEXWOOD. 


Pasture  Treatment  in 
Delaware 

We  are  rotating  our  pasture  fields  and 
find  it  good  practice.  The  trouble  is  we 
have  so  much  orchard  grass  and  as  soon 
as  it  gets  warm  it  gets  tough  and  the  cows 
won't  eat  it  any  more.  Most  of  the  fields 
are  too  hilly  to  be  plowed  and  we  were 
thinking  which  way  would  be  the  best  to 
get  some  good  grass  or  clover  started  in 
these  fields  so  we  could  use  them  next 
Spring  again.  We  intend  to  lime  and 
fertilize  our  pastures  next  Winter.  What 
grass  mixture  could  be  harrowed  in  next 
Spring,  or  how  would  Sweet  clover  do  if 
broadcast  on  top  in  February?  We  are 
planning  to  have  some  emergency  pas¬ 
tures  for  July  and  August.  We  read  a  lot 
about  Sudan  grass;  does  it  really  make 
such  a  wonderful  pasture  for  milking 
cows  and  r;  there  any  danger  of  poison¬ 
ing  stock?  We  heard  that  the  second 
growth  had  some  kind  of  acid  in  it  which 
was  poison  for  cows.  Would  wheat  sown 
in  Spring,  or  oats  and  barley  sown  late 
in  May  or  the  early  part  of  June  make 
good  pasture?  F.  s. 

Hockesson,  Del. 

The  easiest  way  to  control  orchard 
grass  in  a  pasture  when  it  gets  tough  is 
to  clip  the  pasture.  This  operation  will 
start  a  second  growth  .aid  also  give  the 
other  grasses  that  may  be  present  a 
chance  to  come  on. 

Any  reseeding  you  may  do  will  require 
that  you  give  the  pasture  a  rest  so  that 
the  new  grasses  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  started;  I  much  prefer  to  seed  the 
grass  seed  in  the  Fall  and  the  clover  seed 
in  the  early  Spring.  If  you  can  take 
the  cattle  off  the  field  now,  disk  the  fieldp 
lime  it,  and  harrow  it  and  reseed  it  with 
Timothy,  4  lbs.  Kentucky  blue  grass,  4  lbs. 
and  with  Canada  blue  grass  2  lbs.  per  acre 
and  then  in  the  early  Spring  add  4  to  G 
lbs.  of  white  Dutch  clover  seed,  you 
ought  to  get  a  good  pasture  next  Summer. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  broadcast  Sweet 
clover  on  your  land  in  February  but  you 
should  lime  the  pasture  first  and  inoculate 
the  seed  prior  to  seeding.  This  proced¬ 
ure  plus  the  clipping  of  the  field  occa¬ 
sionally  and  the  manure  and  fertilizer 
applications  you  mention  may  be  the  more 
economical  method  for  you  to  follow. 

Wheat,  oats  and  barley  do  not  make 
much  growth  during  the  Summer  months 
and  I  don't  believe  they  will  make  much 
Summer  pasture.  They  will  make  some 
early  pasture  if  sown  at  their  proper 
dates. 

Most  authorities  state  that  the  danger 
from  poisoning  from  Sudan  grass  is  very 
slight.  It  should  not  be  pastured  after 
the  first  Fall  frost  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  danger  of  poisoning.  Sudan  grass 
and  Soy  beans  make  a  better  emergency 
pasture  than  will  Suda.  grass  alone. 
george  L.  sciiuster,  Agronomist. 


Father,  (examining  his  son  in  general 
knowledge)  :  “Now,  Saminie,  name  the 
four  seasons.’’  Sanunie  (after  much 
thought)  :  “Salt,  mustard,  vinegar  and 
pepper !” — Kensington  News. 


Grind  and 
Mix  Your 
Own  Feed 

Grinding  improves 
the  feed  value  of 
your  grain  and 
roughage  andmakes 
them  go  farther.  Mix 
with  small  amount 
of  supplements  and 
you  have  a  nutri¬ 
tious,  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  that  will  bring 
greater  returns  in 
milk  or  meat. 


T  PAYS  to  grind  at  home  and  feed 


■  the  crops  you  grow  to  milk  or 
meat  producing  animals.  You  can 
always  have  fresh  feed,  of  known  in¬ 
gredients,  balanced  exactly  to  meet 
your  requirements.  With  only  high 
protein  supplements  to  buy,  your 
cash  outlay  for  feed  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  You  can  grind  at  your  own 
convenience — with  the  least  effort 
and  expense — and  make  your  grain 
and  forage  crops  pay  bigger  returns. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  the  new 
Case  Hammer  Eeed  Mill.  It  has 
many  new  advantages.  For  instance, 
two  governors  on  the  feeder.  One 
regulates  the  volume  of  material 
going  in.  The  other  stops  the  auto¬ 
matic  feeder  should  the  hammers 
slow  down  below  proper  grind¬ 
ing  speed.  The  effect  of  this  new 


and  unusual  feature  is  smoother 
feeding,  bigger  capacity  and  better 
grinding  with  less  power. 

Swiftly  rotating,  balanced  ham¬ 
mers  quickly  crack  and  crush 
the  material  to  the  desired  fine¬ 
ness.  These  hammers  are  of  the 
straight  type,  of  heat  treated 
steel,  semi-rigidly  mounted.  This 
is  the  simplest  known  method, 
free  of  complicated  parts — assur¬ 
ing  long  service. 

Simplicity  stands  out  in  every 
part  of  the  mill.  The  large 
blower  fan  is  mounted  directly 
on  the  cylinder  shaft,  doing  away 


with  an  extra  drive.  Another 
feature  is  the  speed  jack  with 
its  trouble-free,  multiple  V-belt 
drive.  This  allows  the  use  of  a 
larger  pulley  and  puts  an  end  to 
excessive  belt  slippage. 

These  and  many  other  features 
in  the  new  Case  Hammer  Feed 
Mill  result  in  low-cost  grinding 
of  home  grown  feeds  and  rough- 
age.  You  can  make  bigger  re¬ 
turns  both  on  your  crops  and 
feeding  operations — especially 
this  year.  Send  at  once  for  the 
illustrated  booklet  offered  in  the 
coupon.  Do  it  today. 


Straight,  semi-rigid  steel 
hammers,  hardened  and 
toughened  for  long  ser¬ 
vice.  Simple,  durable  and 
highly  efficient. 


This  booklet  tells  you  all  about  it  /M 

J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept  J-60,  [wM 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or  Harrisburg,  Pa.  JgKSSpS 

Your  new  Hammer  Feed  Mill  interests  me. 
Without  obligation  send  me  new  booklet  with  ^*2 
all  the  facts  about  it. 

Name _ 


Large  blower  fan,  mount¬ 
ed  on  cylinder  shaft.  Air 
intake,  wide  pipes  and 
long,  easy  curves  keep 
feed  passage  open. 


Speed  jack.  Multiple  V— 
belt  drive  with  nine  rub¬ 
ber  belts.  Permits  largo 
belt  pulley,  eliminating 
slippage. 


Address . 


A  FRAME  *10 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


Si 


Box  3 


Belleville,  Pa. 


j 


POTATO  DIGGERS 

The  “Success  Junior”  for  the  small 
grower  and  the  Elevator  Digger  for 
the  larger  producer.  Doth  Dig  labor 
savers  and  money  makers.  Let  us  help 
yon  make  more  money  for  your  po¬ 
tato  crop  this  year. 

Ask  for  description  of  these  Farqu- 
har  and  Iron  Age  Diggers.  Harvest 
the  early  crop  with  a  “Success  Junior.” 

A.B.FarquharCo.,  Limited,  Box230,  York,  Pa. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


tk  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Hill  Livestock,  Poultry „ 
Bogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Msmey-Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


\NY 
AS  LENGTH 
WE  PAY 
the  FREIGHT 

" HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.L.  FERRIS.  BOX  245  INTERLAKEN, HA 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe business — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Mettiods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations:  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 
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Farm  News  from  Here  and  There 


A  Farm  Picnic  in  New  York  State 


ENECA  County  farmers  enjoyed  their 
annual  picnic  at  Cayuga  Park  on 
an  ideal  day  in  late  August.  Grang¬ 
ers  and  Farm  Bureau  members 
usually  include  about  the  same  fami¬ 
lies,  so  under  the  joint  title  of 
County  Farm  Bureau,  Dairymen’s 
League  and  County  Grange,  the 
farmers  and  their  families  assembled  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  State  Park  for  a  holiday.  Cool  breezes  fanned 
the  tables  located  in  such  abundance  beside  the  lake, 
and  over  the  hilltops  that  separate  numerous  glens 
and  gentle  sloping  gullies.  Such  pleasing  glimpses 
of  the  play  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  water 
caught  the  eye!  Giant  trees  cast  liberal  shade 
everywhere,  and  the  numerous  fireplaces  provided 
opportunity  for  any  desired  hot  picnic  dish  or  drink. 
Convenient  waste  containers  made  it  easy  and  in¬ 
viting  to  leave  the  grounds  as  clean  and  wholesome 
as  we  found  them. 

This  one  of  our  many  beautiful  State  parks  that 
are  centered  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region,  has  no 
wild  or  rugged  glimpses  of  nature,  and  since  the 
water  is  so  shallow  it  is  peculiarly  pleasant  and 
safe  for  the  many  farm  boys  and  girls  who  covet 
the  up  and  down  running  on  the  slopes,  or  the 
wading,  bathing  and  boating.  The  beach  is  sandy, 
and  the  greenery  of  the  water  plants  relieves  the 
surface  of  the  water  of  a  disturbing  glare. 

The  Farm  Bureau  manager,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  and 
the  Grange  Deputy,  Mr.  Patrick,  provided  many 
games  and  interesting  diversions  for  old  and  young 
on  this  festal  day.  Barns  groaning  with  their  de-' 
posit  of  wheat  and  hay  and  the  markets  therefor 
that  made  the  farmers  gasp  with  dismay  after  such 
long  hours  of  sweat  and  toil  in  planting  and  harvest¬ 
ing,  were  forgotten  for  this  day.  The  oldest  were 
as  young  as  the  youngest  in  their  eager  delight  as 
they  joined  in  the  games  or  as  they  watched  from 
seated  or  standing  positions  where  nature  had  pro¬ 
vided  a  way  for  each  one  to  see.  The  boys  and  girls 
had  potato  races  and  bag  races  and  those  sports  in 
which  many  might  join  in  a  rivalry  of  good  spirits 
and  exercise.  Two  balloons,  rather  larger  than  a 
man’s  head,  had  been  suspended  from  a  wire  and 
several  women  lined  up  to  try  each  her  luck  at 
marring  the  complacent  smile  that  the  countenance 
of  each  balloon  wore.  The  weapon,  a  rolling-pin, 
usually  went  wildly  over,  safely  under,  or  around 
those  bobbing  smilers,  but  two  women,  either  from 
practice  in  household  military  operations,  or  from 
playing  ball  on  the  country  school  team,  hit  those 
smiles  but  altered  them  not. 

As  one  of  the  most  interesting  contests,  two  per¬ 
fectly  gentle,  big  Holstein  cows  had  been  transported 
by  truck  to  the  grounds.  While  other  events  on  the 
sports  program  were  being  played,  these  bovines 
just  chewed  their  cud  in  perfect  oblivion  of  the 
crowds.  They  were  just  as  calm  and  unconcerned 
when  two  business  men  of  Seneca  Falls  played  the 
clown  in  a  one-act  comedy.  One  clown  even  pre¬ 
tended  to  pump  the  milk  from  the  cow  by  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  tail.  Bossy  didn’t  care.  She  must  have 
recognized  the  memory  of  a  farm  boy’s  gentle  hand 
even  in  this  clown.  Then  two  very  capable  ‘‘milk¬ 
maids”  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage.  Strong, 
capable  performers  were  these  “maids”  and  the 
cows  obeyed  their  touch.  The  “stage”  was  a  knoll 
and  the  “reserved  seats”  were  other  knolls  so  con¬ 
veniently  located  as  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  the 
audience  from  occupying  the  stage.  The  contest 
had  a  winner  but  those  two  farmers’  wives  were 
capable  milkers  and  the  margin  was  close.  When 
the  real  milking  time  approached  families  assembled 
and  rode  home  in  the  many  cars  which  had  been 
provided  ample  free  parking  space.  Through  the 
rush  of  canning  in  the  kitchen  and  wheat  sowing 


abundant  rain  and  sunshine 
However, 


and  late  Alfalfa  haying  in  the  field,  many 
and  lighter  step  will 
day  spent  beside  the 


a  smile 

accompany  a  memory  of  that 
lake,  beneath  the  trees,  with 


friends  and  neighbors  of  this  farming 
is  recreation  of  mind,  body  and  soul, 
day  is  time  well  spent  from 
in  the  daily  duties  on  the 
band,  in  smart  uniforms  of 
played  at  intervals  for  the 
charm  to  the  occasion. 
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Prosperous  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  August  25,  and  we  are  enjoying  beautiful 
weather.  Whoever  said  that  “hot  weather  in  Au¬ 
gust  makes  corn  grow  robust”  told  the 
truth.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  sea¬ 
son  for  corn  and  other  vegetation,  with 
plenty  of  rain  and  sunshine,  and  now 
corn  stands  over  nine  feet  in  height 
and  just  beginning  to  head  out.  The 
leaves  have  lost  none  of  their  luster 
and  dark  tinge,  nor  are  there  any  appar¬ 
ent  signs  of  weakening  growth.  What 
makes  the  appearance  of  corn  so  strik¬ 
ing  is  the  evenness  of  its  growth 
throughout  the  entire  patch,  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  nature’s  good  work  as  one  gazes 
over  it  all. 

Oats  turned  out  a  good  crop  this 
year ;  the  farmers  here  are  averaging 
50  to  GO  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Rye  also  showed  well  this  season. 


That  golden  grain  almost 
or  and  horses  from  sight, 
exceptionally  good  season 
Winter  and  fine  Spring. 

Tomatoes,  this  Summer,  have  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly  both  in  plant  growth 


hid  the  reap- 
Rye  had  an 
with  a  light 


and  fruit  bearing.  The 
have  been  perfect  for  this  leading  crop, 
the  price  of  tomatoes  has  not  been  as 
Summer  as  last.  So  far  we  have  noted 
cent  price  reduction  on  tomatoes.  We 
hoping  that  that  will  be  the  limit, 
tomatoes  averaged  .$1  a  bushel.  This 


good 
a  25 


this 
per 
are  now 
Last  Summer 
year  the  aver¬ 
age  is  75  cents  and  a  little  lower.  Grading  and  in¬ 
specting  of  truckloads  of  tomatoes  at  the  canning 
factories  are  very  strict. 

Green  beans  yielded  a  great  crop  this  year,  but 
very  few  were  picked  due  to  the  poor  prices  paid 
by  the  buyers.  Beans  average  a  50  per  cent  price 
reduction  compared  with  last  Summer.  Last  sea- 


Gow  Milking  Contest 

son  beans  averaged  $5  per  100  lbs.,  and  this  year 
only  $2.  It  didn’t  pay  to  pick  them. 

Our  largest  and  most  important  crop  is  the  Con¬ 
cord  grape,  which  has  won  international  fame  for 
its  luscious  juice,  which  is  pressed  and  shipped  by 
our  local  grapejuice  plants.  We  certainly  have  some 
fine  juice  plants  in  Chautauqua  County.  If  you 
drive  along  Route  U.  S.  20  you  will  note  the  beau¬ 
tiful  vineyards  on  both  sides  of  the  highway.  You 
will  also  notice  our  juice  plants  which  are  always 
opened  for  tourist  inspection.  Then,  too,  you  will 
note  the  bottled  grapejuice  sold  along  the  highway 
by  the  different  road-stands.  It  is  not  strange  to 
see  how  fast  these  bottles  sell. 

The  grape  crop  this  season  is  the  best  we  have 
had  in  years.  To  begin  with  we  started  the  sea¬ 
son  right  and  early.  It  seemed  as  though  we  had 


Glimpse  of  Cayuga 


Lake ,  and 
Targets 


Rolling-pin  Balloon 


a  good  spell  of  rain  just  when  we  needed  it  most, 
and  so  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  send  in  our  order 
and  in  that  manner  it  came  to  us.  It  has  been  just 
great  to  notice  how  lavishly  nature  has  fed  us  this 
Summer  which  makes  it  all  a  source  of  satisfaction 
and  comfort  to  farmers  who  are  making  a  living 
through  honest  labor  during  this  economic  depres¬ 
sion.  If  we  only  had  good  prices,  says  every  farmer. 
But  then  what  is  all  this  talk  about?  If  that’s  the 
way  some  people  feel  about  it,  is  there  any  use  of 
weeping?  Let’s  cultivate  the  gifts  of  happiness  that 
is  all  around  us  every  day  and  within  us,  and  build 
up  all  the  resources-  of  happiness  including  nature 
study,  for  in  nature  are  the  true  secrets  of  perma¬ 
nent  happiness.  If  we  can  do  this  I  know  it  will 
help  us  to  forget  that  there  exists  an  economic  de¬ 
pression  in  this  country.  anthony  a.  joy. 


Bird’s-eye  View  of  Boothbay  Harbor  Entrance,  Maine,  Taken  from 
Tower;  Island  in  Background  Is  Squirrel  Island,  Two  Miles  D 


A  Pouitrywoman  in  Europe 

In  one  week  I  have  crossed  Switzerland  from 
Berne  to  St.  Moritz.  I  have  a  contented  feeling  of 
well-being  in  Switzerland,  everything  is  so  fresh  and 
clean,  so  green  and  so  beautiful.  Much  rain  makes 
the  mountains  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with 
green  velvet ;  flowers  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the  vege¬ 
table  gardens  are  a  joy  to  behold.  Long  practice 
has  made  the  Swiss  perfect  in  handling  tourist  trade. 
The  trains  are  all  run  by  electricity,  and  are  clean 
and  comfortable.  The  guards  or  conductors  look 
very  trim  in  their  immaculate  uniforms  and  I  was 
amused  to  find  that  the  little  line  of  white  which 
finishes  the  straight  collar  of  their  uniforms  is  made 
of  white  beads.  There  are  three  classes  of  travel ; 
first,  second  and  third.  I  am  traveling  third,  and 
have  one  of  the  tourist  tickets  which  are  good  for 
eight  days  and  permit  me  to  travel  everywhere  and 
anywhere  in  Switzerland  during  that  time.  These 
tickets  can  be  used  for  the  boat  as  well  as  on  the 
trains.  The  hotels  are  good  and  food  is  excellent 
and  reasonable  in  price.  My  only  complaint  is  that 
the  amount  is  far  too  generous.  It  is  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerting  to  be  confronted  with  a  soup  bowl  holding 
about  a  quart  of  soup  for  the  first  course.  In  every 
town  there  is  a  bureau  of  information  where  we  can 
obtain  information  about  trains  and  what  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  locality. 

Berne  is  a  most  interesting  old  city.  The  famous 
bears  are  kept  in  pits  in  a  park  where  there  are  al¬ 
ways  people  watching  them.  Carrots  and  apples 
can  be  bought  to  feed  to  them,  and  it  soon  becomes 
evident  that  they  much  prefer  apples  to  carrots. 
I  saw  much  wonderful  scenery  as  I  crossed  Switzer¬ 
land.  Tt  is  impossible  to  describe.  I  had  one  boat 
trip  from  Thun  to  Interlaken.  Many  of  the  Swiss 
lakes  are  very  narrow,  more  like  rivers,  and  one 
has  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  which  rise  abrupt¬ 
ly  from  the  shores  of  the  lake.  At  Meiringen  I  took 
the  postal  motor  coach  over  the  Grimsel  Pass.  These 
motor  coaches  are  fine  ones  with  expert  drivers. 
They  have  to  be  as  there  are  many  hair  pin  curves. 
At  Gletcli  we  saw  the  Rhone  Glacier,  that  river  of 
ice  from  which  the  great  river  Rhone  starts.  The 
glacier  is  brilliantly  blue  in  places.  My  next  stop 
was  Andermatt,  high  in  the  Alps,  and  a  favorite 
place  for  “trampers.”  One  sees  them  everywhere 
with  their  belongings  strapped  to  their  backs  ;  many 
couples,  whole  families,  Boy  Scouts  and  parties  of 
little  girls  in  charge  of  teachers,  all  walking  and 
seeing  Switzerland  inexpensively.  St.  Moritz,  my 
last,  stop  in  Switzerland,  is  a  famous  and  fashion¬ 
able  resort,  as  popular  in  Winter  as  Summer.  The 
morning  I  left  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
fresh  snow,  and  it  was  so  cold  we  had  steam  heat  in 
the  car.  The  journey  to  the  Italian  border  was  a 
most  beautiful  one.  The  towns  became  more  and 
more  Italian  in  appearance — no 
lets  with  gay  flower  boxes.  In 
stucco  houses  with  tiled  roofs, 
grape  country,  the  hillsides  were 
grapevines.  There  were  many  peaches  and  pears 
Fruit  is  cheap  and  I  am  glad,  for  I  have  not  hat 
very  much.  I  took  the  boat  on  Lake  Como  t< 
Menaggio.  .  Como  is  considered  the  most  beautifu 
of  the  Italian  lakes.  Mountains  rise  from  its  bank; 
and  beautiful  villas  are  everywhere.  I  rested  hen 
a  few  days  before  going  on  into  Italy. 

EDITH  JANE  BACON. 

Fair  Days  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 

Fair  days  were  indeed  fair  here  throughout  tin 
seventy-fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sandy  Creek 
Richland,  Orwell  and  Boylston  Agricultural  Society 
the  only  fair  now  held  in  Oswego  County,  and  knowi 
throughout  this  section  as  the  “Sandy  Creek  Fair.’ 
The  ideal  weather  and  the  excellent  attractions  of 
fered  this  year  brought  out  an  unusually  larg< 
crowd,  about  12,000  people  being  in  attendance  dur 
ing  the  four  days.  This  speaks  well  for  a  little  com 
munity  fair  after  74  years.  Many  strangers  hav< 
inquired  how  it  is  that  this  fair  is  still  going  strong 
while  so  many  larger  fairs,  even  those  put  on  b: 
county  organizations,  have  been  discontinued, 
lieve  it  is  because  the  fair  here  has  become 
of  institution  and  of  late  years  an  “old  home  ... 
as  well,  when  friends  come  back  for  a  visit  and 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters  return  to  the  old  horn 
town  for  their  vacations.  Then,  too,  a  glimpse  int 
the  halls  filled  to  the  doors  with  well-arranged  e> 
Mbits  shows  that  much  of  the  deep  interest  in  th 
fair  manifested  by  our  forefathers  in  the  early  year 
of  its  existence  has  been  preserved  in  the  hearts  c 
the  present  generation.  When  the  people  cease  to  b 
interested  in  the  competitive  display  e 
the  products  of  their  labors,  and  whe 
they  no  longer  have  ties  to  bind  thei 
to  the  old  home  town,  the  fair  will  di 
out.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  in  my  timi 
for  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  th 
Sandy  Creek  Fair  has  been  to  the  Sun 
mer  season  what  Christmas  was  t 
the  Winter  time — a  long-anticipate 
joy  that  was  over  and  gone  all  to 
soon  after  it  started. 

We  drove  over  to  the  grounds  eac 
afternoon,  as  it  is  less  than  three  mile 
from  our  farm,  and  in  the  few  m< 
ments  that  it  took  us  to  motor  to  th 
spot  I  wondered  if  my  children  coul 
possibly  be  getting  half  the  thrill  or 
of  “going  to  the  fair”  that  I  did  as 
child.  We  lived  only  five  miles  awa; 
but  we  went  in  a  “democrat  wagon 
with  the  team  spanking  along  at  a  fai 
pace,  and  the  road  lined  with  all  sort 
Observation  ,lf  rigs,  from  shiny  top-buggies  to  thre 
istant  and  four-seated  wagons  and  “can op 
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tops.”  Later  on  when  we  acquired  a  “surrey,”  we 
felt  quite  genteel  as  we  rolled  along  among  the  other 
open-topped  vehicles,  many  of  them  getting  rather 
shabby  with  their  pounding  over  the  rough  roads. 
This  year  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  one  “rig" 
go  by,  nor  did  I  see  any  horses  tied  to  the  fence 
anywhere.  One  can  scarcely  tell  one's  own  neigh¬ 
bors  as  they  speed  past,  and  the  grounds  are  reached 
so  soon  after  starting  out  that  there  is  little  time 
for  the  eager  anticipation  that  we  children  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  long  drive  with  the  horses.  Still  I 
suppose  the  youngsters  do  get  a  big  “kick”  out  of  it 
all  since  they  cannot  know  what  they  have  missed ! 

Two  local  residents,  Abner  Stevens  and  Merwin 
Salisbury,  both  past  SO  years  of  age,  have  attended 
every  Sandy  Creek  Fair  since  it  was  established  in 
1858,  surely  a  record  hard  to  beat.  They  were  pres¬ 
ent  as  children  at  that  first  fair  of  all,  when  two 
tables  set  in  a  grove,  accommodated  all  the  exhibits. 
One  table  held  the  agricultural  displays,  the  other 
the  ladies’  fancywork.  These  men  have  seen  the 
fair  grow  through  the  years  until  now  there  are 
large  grounds  and  several  fine  modern  buildings,  one 
or  two  new  ones  having  been  added  quite  recently. 
This  year  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  yet  was 
made  by  the  installation  of  a  broadcasting  device 
with  amplifiers  at  the  judges’  stand.  Every  feature 
was  announced  over  this,  and  the  band  music  and 
speeches  could  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  fair 
ground,  and  it  certainly  made  the  whole  program 
much  more  enjoyable  for  everyone. 

The  original  fair  society,  which  comprised  only 
four  towns  in  Oswego  County,  has  since  been  en¬ 
larged  to  include  nine  other  towns,  some  of  them 
being  in  Jefferson  County.  This  year  for  the  first 
time"  exhibitors  were  limited  to  residents  of  these 
two  counties,  thus  encouraging  local  competition, 
and  keeping  the  fair  premiums  within  fair  territory. 
While  the  exhibits  were  perhaps  not  so  numerous, 
they  could  be  displayed  to  much  better  advantage, 
and  I  could  not  see  but  that  every  hall  was  well 
filled  with  exhibits.  In  the  agricultural  hall  the 
only  noticeable  lack  was  that  of  fruit,  both  fresh 
and  canned.  There  were  so  few  apples,  pears  or 
plums  on  display. 

Only  two  Granges  had  booths  this  year,  but  they 
showed  a  great  deal  of  painstaking  effort  in  their 
arrangement.  The  local  Grange  won  first,  a  novel 
effect  having  been  achieved  by  arranging  the  canned 
fruit  in  the  center  in  pyramid  form,  above  which 
was  placed  a  soft  rosy  light  which  seemed  to  make 
each  jar  glow  and  sparkle.  Every  available  space 
was  filled  in  with  fresh  fruits,  vegetables  and  grains. 

There  were  but  two  individual  farm  booths, 
though  some  years  there  are  several.  One  was  en¬ 
tered  by  a  neighbor  who  had  a  very  attractive  ex¬ 
hibit  of  farm  products.  All  sorts  of  grains,  fruits, 
vegetables  and  canned  goods  were  in  evidence,  and 
the  booth  was  arranged  in  the  open  style  so  often 
seen  at  the  State  Fair  in  the  Farm  Bureau  exhibits. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  winning  a  few  prizes  in  the 
canned  goods  exhibit,  one  of  these  being  a  first  prize 
on  canned  ham.  I  wasn't  surprised  for  it  seems  as 
if  we  never  had  such  good  ham  as  this  year.  In  the 
baked  goods  exhibit  I  entered  a  “best  decorated 
cake”  and  won  the  blue  ticket,  also.  So  many  birth¬ 


day  cakes  each  year  have  given  me  plenty  of  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  decorating  tubes,  and  it  was  just  fun 
to  trim  up  the  cake  with  pink  frills  and  dainty 
flowers. 

More  than  200  4-H  club  boys  and  girls  entered  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  various  divisions.  We  were  more  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  garden  exhibits,  ns  Richard 
entered  a  display,  which  won  a  prize.  He  was  dis¬ 
appointed  not  to  have  been  able  to  win  first,  but 
we  did  not  expect  it,  as  his  potatoes  were  not  very 
large  and  tomatoes  not  yet  ripe.  But  at  least  he 
did  his  best  and  one  cannot  always  be  first.  He  had 


Two  of  Our  Tourists 


some  fine  onions,  and  the  Swiss  chard  was  good.  He 
was  proud  of  his  row  of  Gladioli,  and  took  a  big 
bouquet  along  with  his  exhibit. 

I  was  interested,  too,  in  the  school  exhibit,  for 
Derrill  had  several  items  in  a  conspicuous  place.  His 
class  had  a  garden  project  and  he  took  a  sunflower 
for  his  share.  A  nature  chart  was  also  shown,  with 
different  insects  brought  by  the  children,  and  his 
contribution  was  a  full-grown  locust,  also  the  dis¬ 
carded  skin  of  a  locust.  He  had  several  papers  and 
stories,  too,  in  the  exhibit. 

The  men-folks,  and  the  boys,  too,  of  course,  visited 
the  livestock  exhibits,  pony  rings,  etc.,  but  I  made 
a  “bee  line”  to  the  floral  hall,  where  I  should  have 
been  contented  to  spend  most  of  my  time.  The  big 
room  was  one  great  posy  bed,  almost  every  kind  of 


flower  being  represented.  The  finest  display  was 
that  of  Gladioli,  as  we  have  a  man  in  town  who 
makes  a  business  of  raising  all  the  choice  varieties. 
Every  shade  and  color  was  included.  One  in  particu¬ 
lar  drew  my  attention,  a  pure  waxy  white  bloom, 
so  large  as  to  closely  resemble  a  Calla  lily.  Some 
wonderful  roses  also  were  admired,  and  the  ruffled 
Petunias !  I  ordered  two  dozen  plants  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  me  next  Spring  by  the  woman  who  grew 
the  lovely  blossoms.  I  decided,  too,  to  have  a  row 
of  annual  Phlox.  The  ones  on  display  were  gorg¬ 
eous,  all  combinations  of  colors.  I  won  first  on  a 
bouquet  of  Cosmos,  in  competition  with  four  other 
bouquets.  This  was  the  only  floral  exhibit  I  could 
make  as  my  hardy  Phlox  was  loo  far  gone,  and  the 
nasturtiums  did  not  bloom  freely  just  at  that  time. 
Many  beautiful  potted  plants  were  shown,  an  orange 
tree  with  11  ripe  oranges  and  several  green  ones  on 
it.  a  fine  “lily  of  the  Nile,”  which  I  had  never  seen 
before,  and  a  curious  plant  of  the  cactus  variety 
called  “Texas  rose.”  The  leaves  of  this  were  a 
rosette  of  grayish  green,  outside  of  which  the  blos¬ 
som  spikes  grew  up  and  drooped  over,  with  small 
rosy  blossoms  opening  up  along  the  spikes.  This 
won  first  in  the  class  of  “any  other  plant  not  listed." 
It  would  take  a  whole  page  to  describe  the  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  alone,  so  I  must  leave  them  and  go  on. 

Many  were  interested  in  the  antiques,  a  new  class 
of  exhibits  recently  added  to  the  premium  list.  I 
won  a  few  prizes  here,  on  old  wearing  apparel  and 
fine  embroidery  and  an  old  mortar  and  pestle  used 
by  my  great-grandmother. 

We  must  needs  watch  the  glass-blower  in  the  hall 
as  he  fashioned  tiny  lamps,  etc.,  and  farther  on  I 
was  intrigued  by  a  set  of  fancy  vegetable  cutters  to 
dress  up  salads,  etc.  A  great  many  of  these  sets 
were  sold.  Think  of  the  fancy  dishes  the  people  will 
be  eating  hereabouts  from  now  on — my  family  in¬ 
cluded.  Yes,  I  bought  one  ! 

The  races  were  not  in  my  line  but  I  did  enjoy 
seeing  the  troopers  who  gave  a  rodeo  on  the  first 
two  days  of  the  fair.  This  consisted  mostly  of  trick 
riding  with  the  horses  at  a  gallop.  They  performed 
very  difficult  feats  and  one  rider  was  badly  hurt 
during  the  second  day's  entertainment.  The  horses 
were  beautiful,  all  matched. 

The  third  day  was  Grange  Day,  when  the  National 
Grange  Master,  Louis  J.  Taber,  visited  the  fair  and 
gave  an  address.  lie  was  escorted  to  the  stand  by 
the  band  and  a  parade  of  very  attractive  Grange 
floats,  which  he  helped  to  judge.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  a  float  drawn  by  a  team  of  horses, 
and  which  displayed  a  stanchioned  cow  and  a  man 
milking  her,  and  nearby  a  woman  churning.  Some 
of  the  other  floats  wore  much  more  attractive  and 
really  showed  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  Mr.  Taber 
said,  “A  fine  team  and  an  old  cow  can't  be  beaten  !” 
All  the  other  floats  were  on  trucks.  The  second 
prize-winner,  our  local  Grange,  showed  a  log  cabin 
made  of  cornstalks,  and  a  small  boy  sawing  wood 
with  an  old  bucksaw  nearby,  while  a  little  girl 
played  with  a  rocking  horse  farther  back.  A  sign 
placed  above  read,  “The  Farm's  Best  Crop.”  Mr. 
Taber  gave  an  interesting  talk  and  stated  among 
other  things  that  he  believed  the  present  farm 
situation  can  be  remedied  largely  through  educa- 
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RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

Special  Reduced  Rates 

100  $1  00 
—For  Three  Years—  X 

Even  though  your  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  may  be  paid  in  advance,  it  will  pay  you  to 
renew  it  now,  while  you  can  get  a  three  years’  subscrip¬ 
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Standard  One-Bushel 
Stave  Basket 


ONCE  USED 

Good,  clean.  Bushel  Stave 
Baskets,  tub  shape  or 
round  bottom.  Also  Bushel 
Hamper  Baskets.  Car¬ 
load  or  less. 

Let  us  quote  you  T 

The  Empty  Package 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  R,  136  Broadway 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  “Hercules” — 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down. 
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Write  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Aug.,  Sept,  and  Fail  delivery 

The  leading  standard 
and  everbeari  g  varieties. 
Also  “Howard’s  Supreme” 
and  Jupiter,  the  two  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  “Strawberry 
'  World.”  Quality  plants  and 
prompt  shipment. 

New  lozver  prices  on  request 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  PLANTING 

Now  ready  for  you.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier,  Chesapeake,  Aberdeen,  How¬ 
ard  17,  Blakemore,  Aroma,  Ever- 
bearing  Mastodon  and  all  other 
commercial  varieties. 

APPLE  TREES.  1  and  2-year-old.  Gold- 
on  Jubilee  Peach  Trees,  all  kinds  of  Nur¬ 
sery  stock  in  great  assortment.  Our  Fall 
price  list  now  ready— it’s  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Prlncoss  Anne,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pot-grown  and  layer,  for  September  and  October. 
Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  As¬ 
paragus  plants.  Catalog  free.  ,, 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Strawberry  Plants  ?a°ndbSy .“t 

my  reduced  prices.  C.  C.  MUMFORD,  Showellj  Md. 

FRUIT  TREES  -  PLANTS  -  BULBS 

Fall  1931  Price  List  contains  prices  cheaper 
than  ever  before.  Newest  varieties.  Every¬ 
thing  for  Farm,  Garden,  and  Lawn.  Write— 
ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  SEED  HOUSE  Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 

PERENNIAL  FLOWER  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER 

Hollyhocks.  Delphiniums,  Phlox.  Foxgloves,  and  261 
others.  Will  live  outdoors  in  winter  and  bloom  next 
summer.  Catalog  free. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES, 


Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautitiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  SI.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Maecdon, N.  Y. 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  $6.00.  Grimm  Alfalfa 

$3.00,  Whito  Sweet  Clover  $3.00.  All  60-lb. 
bushel.  Return  seed  if  not  satisfied. 

GEORGE  BOWMAN,  Concordia,  Kansas 

Our  list,  with  very  low  digging  time 
prices,  sent  upon  request.  FIRTH- 
CLIKFE  GARDENS,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

20  PEONY,  $2.00;  20  IBIS,  SI. 00 
20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  SZ.00 
Cassel  Nursery  -  Mantua,  Ohio 

in  our  new  List.  Be  sure  and  get 
E-  N.  TILTON.  Ashtahnla.  Ohio 


HA  SKIN,  Swiftwater,  Pa. 


IS 


GLADIOLI 

PLANT  f 
NOW  *> 

Peony  Values  it" 

RHODODENDRONS,  AZALIAS 

Farm  Prices.  O.  TIASK 

CIDER 

PALMER  BROS. 


PRESSES,  all  sizes:  new  and 
second  hand.  Graters,  pumps, 
elevators,  screens,  racks, 
cloths,  roadside  mills,  supplies. 
Cataloo  free. 

Box  R  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


m  EVERGREENS  for  $110 

WE  SHIP  DURING  I  *"“* 

E  V  September,  October  and  November  £- 


Three  to  five- 
year-old  trees. 
12  to  15 
Inches 
high 


1  Sitka  Spruce,  2 
Norway  Spruce.  2 
Chinese  Arborvitae, 
Biota  Pyramidal. 


Per  100 

$g.00 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 
THESE  PRICES  GOOD  FOR  SEPTEMBER  ONLY 


1 n  EVERGREENS  $  1  85 

^  ”  2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor- 
vitae,  2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Sitka  Spruce,  2 
Biota  Oricntalis.  Trees  are  I  to  -f  CT  Art 
2  feet  high.  Per  100 . *P  »  v.UU 

FREE — Any  $1.10  selection  from  this  ad 
FREE  with  each  older  of  $5.50  or  over. 
Order  direct  from  this  advt. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old.  two  trees  . $1-10 

8-9-year-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted,  extra 

bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each . $1.10 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY,  10  to  15  in.,  $5  per 
100—18  to  24  in.,  $10  per  100 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE,  12  to  15  in., 
$3.00  per  100 
RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay).  Pinkish  white  flowers, 
(Catawbianse)  flower  reddish  purple,  (Caroliman- 
uni).  dark  pink.  Three  plants,  T  f  A 

1-1%  ft.  high  . 

FL0V/ERING  SHRUBS,  25c  EACH 
2  ft.  high.  Weigela  Rosea,  Bridal  Wreath,  Golden 
Bell,  Pride  of  Rochester. 

Hardy  Oriental  Poppies 

Rare  collection,  llowers  8 
inches  across,  beautilul 
colors,  of  rich  bril-  $^L50 
liancy;  18  roots  .  .  ** 

These  roots  must  he  planted 
this  Fall  to  bloom  next 
Spring  and  each.  year. 

We  Ship  During 
September 


10 


c 

each 


FIELD-GROWN  STOCK 

2  years  old.  Blooming  Age.. 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue  and  Light  Blue; 
Columbines,  all  colors;  Oriental  Popples, 
flowers  8  inches  across,  different  colors;  Dou¬ 
ble  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors;  Shasta 
Daisies,  Yellow  Daisies;  Hardy  Carnations. 
6  colors;  Painted  Daisies,  Gaillardias,  Sweet 
Williams;  Foxgloves,  different  colors. 

Orders  Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  more. 


BARGAIN  PRICE  LIST  FREE  on  Rock  Garden 
Plants,  Rock  Garden  Evergreens  and  Shrubs. 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


KillWeeds  with 

*  /T/f-yJi  M/C  Burn  them,  seeds  and  all, 
while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
I /f/7  of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch.  2000” 
'//f  1<\,  destroys  Canada  Thistle, 

Quaclc  Grass,  Poison  Ivy,  Hon- 
1 1  y  eysuekle,  etc.  Invaluable  foi 
destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi- 
mental  Stations,  Farmers,  Foresters,  Poultry- 
men,  Fox  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  7G-H-'Free 
AEROiL  BURNER  COMPANY, IrtC 
West  New  York,  N. 

.Chicago,!!!.  Ssn Francisco. Cat- 


Make  Every  Acre  Pay!  |  ’"f®*  f 
1 1  MARTIN  cuts  ditches**^!  a.  f  Ar>a» 

tffP  —open— tile  drainage— - 
irrigation.  Terraces  to 
/'  keep  rich  top  soil  home,  grades 

roads.  5  Models  $37.50  up.  Uses  anima’s  or  tractor. 

Liberal  terms.  Write  us  or  see  your  dealer  ^ j , 
OwensboroDitcher&GraderCo.^rf'g’yj jl  gj 


inc..  Box  34  Owensboro,  Ky. 


tion,  organization,  co-operation,  and  sound 
business  program. 

The  grand-stand  attraction  between 
races  were  good  and  everyone  enjoyed 
the  clown  act.  The  children  had  to  see 
it  every  day.  The  clown  had  a  high  plat¬ 
form,  to  the  top  of  which,  after  much 
manoeuvering,  he  would  manage  to  climb, 
taking  along  a  chair.  In  this  he  sat 
down  way  at  the  top  and  then  would 
rock  back  and  forth,  until  the  whole 
platform  swayed  dangerously.  The  crowd 
would  hold  its  breath  while  he  perched 
there,  going  through  his  “monkey  shines.” 
Finally,  each  time,  the  whole  thing  would 
go  over,  chair,  cloivn  and  all,  but  he 
would  alight  on  his  feet  and  turn  a 
couple  of  somersaults,  never  hurt  a  bit. 
It  certainly  delighted  the  youngsters. 

.  The  Little  Country  Theater  presented 
six  one-act  plays  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Oswego  County  Home  Bureau.  We 
think  these  plays  about  the  best  enter¬ 
tainment  to  he  found  on  the  grounds. 
Even  the  children  enjoy  them.  They  are 
clean  and  wholesome  and  very  well  di¬ 
rected.  Then  there  must  be  rides  on 
merry-go-round  and  Ferris  wheel,  and  ice 
cream  cones  and  milk  shakes  (which 
were  so  delicious  those  warm  days)  and 
all  the  rest  of  what  goes  to  make  up  a 
fair.  But  at  last  it  is  over,  aud  we  are 
getting  settled  down  into  the  regular 
routine  again,  with  only  a  stick  or  two 
of  taffy  and  a  shrunken  balloon  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  days  of  pleasure.  Richard, 
for  the  first  time,  did  not  want  a  balloon 
this  year.  It  came  to  me  as  a  shock 
that  lie  is  growing  up.  IIow  soon  child¬ 
hood  days  are  over! 

Now  we  hear  on  all  sides  a  remark  that 
has  become  a  byword  in  this  community, 
“The  next  thing  after  the  fair  is  ‘bank 
the  house  for  Winter.’  ”  The  early  twi¬ 
lights  do  give  warning  of  the  passing  of 
Summer,  but  we  shall  have  many  won¬ 
derful  Autumn  days  yet  to  enjoy  ! 

MRS.  F.  L.  B. 


The  Indian  Pipe 

While  on  a  ramble  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  I  found  a  wild 
flower,  sent  herewith,  of  peculiar  form 
and  shape.  I  have  never  seen  one  like 
it.  What  is  it?  R.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

The  flower  sent  for  name  was  the  In¬ 
dian  pipe,  or  ghost  flower,  botanically 
Monotropa  uniflora,  a  strange  relative  of 
the  heath  family.  It  is  a  clammy,  wkite, 
parasitic  plant,  deriving  its  nourish¬ 
ment  from  roots  and  decaying  vegetation. 
It  is  usually  found  deep  in  shady  woods, 
generally  near  rotting  trees,  and  it  quick¬ 
ly  withers  and  blackens  after  being- 
gathered  and  exposed  to  sunlight.  The 
stem  is  thick,  translucent,  white,  and 
without  leaves,  except  for  scaly  bracts 
that  take  their  place.  The  white  or  flesh- 
tinted  flower  droops  over  in  a  nodding 
position.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  dense 
pine  or  oak  woods.  There  is  another  va¬ 
riety,  Monotropa  Ilypopitys  or  false 
beech-drops,  with  small  vase-sliaped  red 
flowers,  which  is  found  in  dry  woods, 
where  it  grows  over  the  roots  of  oaks  and 
pines. 

There  is  another  parasitic  plant  called 
beech-drops  which  draws  its  sustenance 
from  the  roots  of  the  beech  tree  only ; 
an  interesting  plant,  botanically,  but  not 
as  noticeable  as  the  Monotropa. 
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Scarlet  Geraniums  in  Grass 

Many  highly  educated  people  go  into 
ecstasies  over  some  particular  color 
scheme  or  combination,  knowing  that  Urn 
surroundings  or  complementary  colors 
are  just  right,  and  produce  the  proper 
general  effect,  while  others  are  probably 
just  as  much  pleased,  but  often  cannot 
tell  the  reason  why.  The  writer  well 
knows  what  a  struggle  the  geranium 
growers  had  for  many  years  trying  to 
breed  out  the  so-called  “zone”  in  the  dou¬ 
ble  scarlet  geranium  leaf  and  when  at 
last  it  nearly  disappeared  how  much 
brighter  the  flowers  seemed.  There  are 
probably  no  two  colors  which  produce 
such  striking  contrasts  and  yet  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  as  a  vivid  scarlet  and 
bright  green.  This  has  been  brought  to 
notice  by  planting  some  double  scarlet 
geraniums  so  they  have  the  appearance 
of  growing  in  grass.  One  color  in  this 
case  sets  off  the  other  to  so  great  an  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  is  noticeable  at  once,  and 
it  gives  not  only  a  striking  and  brilliant 
effect  but  a  pleasing  one.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  centuries  ago  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  this,  and  while  they  used  the 
most  striking  and  brilliant  colors  imagin¬ 
able  there  was  always  a  harmony  and 
pleasing  effect  that  is  certainly  not  sur¬ 
passed  even  if  equaled  by  colorists  of  the 
present  day.  Lay  a  few  double  scarlet 
geraniums  right  in  the  grass,  or  grow 
them  so  as  to  emphasize  the  green  back¬ 
ground  if  you  want  a  brilliant  effect. 
Brilliant  scarlet  harmonizes  well  with  a 
light  or  lemon  yellow,  but  don’t  try  a 
deep  yellow  in  a  scarlet  combination. 

H.  \V.  HALES. 

The  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

Just  for  a  record  we  give  a  brief  re¬ 
sume  of  the  1931  Coast  to  Coast  Tour, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  146  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  and  their  friends.  The  first  de¬ 
tour  from  the  train  was  at  Detroit,  an 
industrial  city,  and  what  was  of  great  in¬ 
terest  was  Greenfield  Village,  Ford's 
American  village  about  which  we  have 
read  so  much.  It  will  be  a  splendid 
monument  to  Mr.  Ford’s  industry  when 
completed.  The  replica  of  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  was  perfect  and 
beautiful ;  the  other  buildings  unique,  but 
exactly  as  they  appeared  in  tlieir  original 
homes.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  two 
busy  cities  with  lakes  right  in  their 
midst.  A  short  stop  at  Harve  and  a  raid 
on  the  dime  store  when  it  was  closing 
caused  some  excitement  in  the  town,  and 
it  was  here  we  saw  our  first  Indians.  The 
town  had  what  they  called  the  largest 
tree  in  the  State  and  it  was  about  like 
one  of  our  ordinary  maples. 

Next  stop  was  Glacier,  and  words  fail 
— they  failed  many  times — the  grandeur 
of  the  mountains  and  the  beauty  of  the 
lake  made  a  day  of  absolute  perfection. 
The  busses  whirled  us  along  over  the 
mountain  roads,  and  we  had  fine  views 
on  every  side  that  stretched  out  mile 
after  mile  to  snow-capped  mountains,  and 
in  the  valleys  shepherds  were  herding 
their  flocks  in  grassy  fields.  At  times 
they  looked  like  toy  animals.  Mountains 
five  to  ten  thousand  feet  high  towered 
above  us  on  all  sides — they  appeared  to 
be  formed  by  horizontal  lines  of  stratal 
rock,  white,  gray,  yellow  and  red.  One 
wondered  what  upheaval  caused  them ; 
what  centuries  made  them  so  sublime ; 
there  were  veritable  castles  and  cathe¬ 
drals  and  even  apartment  houses  outlined 
by  the  rocks  as  the  peaks  raised  their 
heads  above  the  timber  line.  A  ride  of 
perhaps  36  miles  took  us  to  the  head  of 
Lake  St.  Mary,  which  we  must  cross  to 
get  to  the  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet.  The 
lake  was  like  a  sapphire  gem — all  shades 
radiated  from  it  and  the  mountains  were 
mirrored  in  its  lucid  waters.  The  hours 
ride  across  it  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
joy.  AVe  could  see  no  chalet — only  the 
lake  and  mountains;  there  could  be  no 
way  around,  but  a  little  nearer  we  saw  a 
narrow  space  leading  into  the  upper  lake 
and  a  short  ride  brought  us  to  shore.  Back 
of  the  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet  were  the 
shining  snowy  mountains  with  glaciers 
sending  down  streams  of  water,  or  so 
high  up  in  the  mountain  that  the  water 
seemed  not  to  flow.  One  could  ask  no 
more  than  to  spend  an  endless  space  of 
time  gazing  on  these  many  glaciers, 
topped  with  ice  and  snow,  banded  with 
colored  stone — trees,  rock  and  sand,  and 
their  feet  in  the  clear  blue  waters.  The 
return  trip  gave  us  opportunity  to  feast 
our  eyes  again  and  we  remarked  nature 
has  done  nothing  grander  than  this.  The 
return  by  bus  to  the  hotel,  the  interesting 
pow-wow  by  the  Indians  and  a  ’gorgeous 
sunset  completed  the  day.  The  trip  to 
Going-to-the-Sun  was  one  of  the  pictures 
stored  in  our  minds  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

A  tour  of  Spokane  gave  us  a  good  idea 
of  the  city,  which  is  one  of  great  beauty. 
Bouquets  were  presented  to  the  ladies 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  welcomed 
us  cordially.  AVenatchee,  the  apple  coun¬ 
try,  was  a  fine  sight,  and  must  be  won¬ 
derful  at  apple-blossom  time.  The  trees 
are  all  trimmed  low  and  were  full  of 
fruit,  peach  as  well  as  apples  and  some 
prunes ;  25,480  carloads  of  apples  were 
shipped  last  year,  740  boxes  weighing  50 
lbs.  to  a  box.  The  crop  this  year  will 
yield  as  much.  The  irrigating  system 
was  new  and  interesting,  and  well  worked 
out  to  cover  the  orchards.  Longview  con¬ 
tains  one  of  the  largest  lumber  mills  in 
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the  country.  When  this  was  included  in 
our  itinerary  I  thought  no  one  would 
want  to  see  a  lumber  mill,  but  my 
apology  is  offered  to  the  mill  and  the 
town.  *  It  was  fascinating  and  it  was 
hard  to  leave.  The  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  good  enough 
to  conduct  the  party  personally  and  the 
whole  process  was  ably  explained.  A  tree 
f  oes  in  whole,  is  analyzed  and  cut  to  best 
advantage;  nothing  is  lost  and  even  the 
chips  and  shavings  are  utilized  for  fuel 
or  pulp  for  making  paper.  The  town  is 
ei°-ht  years  old  and  is  a  thriving,  busy 
city,  beautifully  laid  out.  The  Gladioli 
farms  were  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever ;  acres  of  them  in  all  shades  and 
fine  large  blooms.  Roses  were  every¬ 
where.  In  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  were 
some  interesting  paintings  by  .Toe 
Knowles  depicting  the  Conquerors  of  the 
Trail — covered  wagon  to  airplane. 

Portland,  the  city  of  roses,  was  charm¬ 
ing  and  again  we  had  bouquets  given  us 
and  a  greeting  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Not  many  cities  have  roses  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalks  unmo¬ 
lested.  The  location  of  the  city  is  very 
fine  and  the  views  wonderful.  The  ride 
over  Columbia  Highway  and  the  many 
falls,  the  view  from  Crown  Point,  were 
pictures  wonderful  to  behold.  Tacoma 
was  another  thriving  city  with  roses  and 
other  flowers  everywhere  in  profusion, 
and  larger  than  our  home  flowers.  The 
mountain  ash  lined  the  streets  and  grew 
in  the  yards ;  also  dogwood  trees,  and  it 
was  surprising  to  see  the  new  flowers 
and  the  dogwood  berries  on  the  same  tree. 
The  Olympic  Mountains  and  Mt.  Hood 
were  always  in  the  background,  high  and 
lofty  and  snow-capped  on  the  highest 
peaks.  The  ride  out  to  Rainier  through 
the  Rainier  National  Park  was  inspiring. 
The  Douglas  firs  were  thick  along  the 
way  :  150  to  300  feet  high,  straight  and 
stately  they  stood.  We  passed  glaciers, 
mountain  lakes  and  waterfalls  ;  went  over 
steep  places  and  rode  along  the  edge  of 
precipices,  round  and  round  the  moun¬ 
tain  until  we  were  about  8,000  feeet  high, 
only  to  find  Mt.  Rainier  towering  over 
us  0.000  feet  higher.  A  mountain  of 
snow  and  ice  and  a  volcano,  but  it  must 
be  extinct,  for  surely  it  would  smother 
in  an  attempt  to  erupt  through  the  ice 
and  snow.  Some  walked  up  to  the  snow 
line ;  others  rode  but  brought  back  snow¬ 
balls.  and  it  was  curious  to  handle  a 
snowball  in  August.  Pictures  and  de¬ 
scriptions  do  faint  justice  to  the  subject 
of  Rainier  which  is  truly  called  “The 
mountain  that  was  God.”  It  is  awe-in¬ 
spiring  and  a  day  none  will  forget. 
Seattle  is  a  busy,  thriving  city  and  again 
we  were  greeted  cordially  by  the  city  and 
presented  with  flowers.  It  is  a  fine  town 
and  showed  much  enterprise,  and  resi¬ 
dential  sections  were  homelike  and  beau¬ 
tiful  with  flowers  and  trees  in  gi’eat  va¬ 
riety  and  profusion.  The  bus  and  boat 
trip  around  the  city,  the  ride  through  the 
locks,  gave  opportunity  for  an  extended 
acquaintance  with  the  city.  The  mar¬ 
kets  were  as  attractive  as  any  florist 
shop. 

The  boat  from  Seattle  to  Vancouver 
was  a  delightful  change  and  the  sail  very 
enjoyable.  The  stop  at  Victoria  gave  us 
a  picture  of  a  charming  English  town. 
Mrs.  Pendray’s  garden  was  the  quaintest 
with  its  boxwood  figures  in  the  shape  of 
elephants,  buffalo,  chicken,  rabbit,  goose 
njad  many  others.  This  with  Butchart’s 
Sunken  Gardens  were  the  show  places. 
After  leaving  Victoria  and  going  to  Van¬ 
couver  it  was  like  going  from  home  to 
the  office  to  work  in  a  bustling  city.  We 
were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  officials 
of  the  city  and  enjoyed  the  visit.  Will 
we  ever  forget  the  switchback  at  Field? 
It  was  one  of  the  thrills  of  the  trip.  If 
any  were  alarmed  they  simply  kept  it  to 
themselves  and  now  it  is  a  memory,  but 
it  was  exciting  to  back  up  a  steep  place 
and  get  on  the  higher  level.  Emerald 
Lake  had  just  the  right  name— green 
and  limpid — another  place  we  longed  to 
stay  for  a  while,  but  we  were  on  our  way 
to  '  Lake  Louise,  passing  through  the 
Yolio  Valley  and  seeing  wonderful  scen¬ 
ery.  Lake  Louise  is  an  exquisite  paint¬ 
ing — a  gem  changing  color  from  blue  to 
green,  amethyst  to  green  again  —  ever 
changing  and  beautiful  even  through  the 
rain,  and  at  the  back  the  Victoria 
Glacier — white  and  glistening  and  re¬ 
flecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  rain 
the  glacier  still  shining  through.  Many 
peaks  surround  the  lake  and  to  sit  and 
gaze  and  drink  in  the  beauty  is  all  one 
could  ask.  The  grounds  around  the  hotel 
are  laid  out  with  magnificent  specimens  of 
flowers  and  the  contrast  from  the  glacier 
above  and  the  flowers  at  its  feet  is  Avon- 
derful.  Banff  is  a  picture  of  greater 
vista — you  look  down  the  Bow  Valley 
and  see  the  Bow  River  and  falls  and  the 
grassy  plains  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
glacial  mountains  on  all  sides— grim  and 
yet  friendly;  peak  after  peak  lifting  its 
head  into  the  sky  with  a  charm  and  beau¬ 
ty  beyond  compare.  We  sit  speechless 
before"  the  Avonders  nature  exhibits. 

Regina  and  Winnipeg  gave  us  brief 
views  of  Canadian  cities  followed  by  Chi¬ 
cago,  with  its  busy  atmosphere,  and  then 
Niagara  Falls  with  all  its  oavii  beauty, 
and  it  looked  good  to  the  travelers.  Doavii 
the  beautiful  valleys  we  wound  our  Avay 
from  Buffalo,  late,  tired,  but  happy, 
tilled  with  so  much  of  Avonder  and  beauty 
it  Avill  take  Aveeks  to  really  assimilate  it 
and  longer,  but  the  sights  will  linger  ever 
as  a  fine  vieAV  of  a  great  country.  The 
folloAving  week-end  gazing  at  our  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  along  the  foothills  of 
the  Catskills,  the  beauty  of  it  brings  a 
feeling  of  content  and  a  wish  that  those 
in  the  West  might  see  our  Avonderful 
scenic  East.  M.  g,  k. 
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DODGE  SIX  SEDAN.  5845  ( SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  EXTRA) 


Accept  No  Less 

in  the 

Car  You  Buy 


Mono-Piece  Steel  Bodies 

A  sturdy  structure  of  steel  .  .  .  Aveave-proof,  squeak- 
proof,  rattle-proof  and  trouble-proof.  Conforming  with 
the  contour  of  the  frame  at  every  point,  there  is  no 
overhang  to  cause  sidesway,  and  the  inter-relation  of 
body  and  frame  -eliminates  weaving.  This  is  the 
strongest,  safest  type  of  body  construction  known. 

Accept  no  less. 

Low  Center  of  Gravity  . 

The  Dodge  Six  and  Eight  are  actually  lower  by  many 
inches — without  sacrifice  of  road  clearance  or  interior 
room — than  cars  that  merely  claim  low  center  of  gravity. 
They  are  safe  even  when  tilted  to  an  angle  of  470.  Dodge 
frames  are  double-drop  box  type  .  .  .  tremendously 
strong  and  steady.  All  cars  must  some  day  be  as  safely 
low  as  Dodge  cars  are  today.  Accept  HO  leSS. 

Hydraulic  Brakes . 

No  brakes  excel  Dodge  brakes  for  positive  equalized 
action.  The  unchangeable  law  of  hydraulics  makes 
the  pressure  equal  on  every  brake  drum  all  the  time. 
No  need  for  equalizing  adjustments.  No  need  for 
oiling.  Weatherproof  always  .  .  .  simplest  and  safest. 

Accept  no  less. 

Easy-Shift  Transmission  . 

The  Dodge  Positive  Easy-Shift  Transmission,  with 
Silent  Second  Gear,  gives  you  not  only  a  clashless  shift, 
but  a  remarkably  quick  and  easy  shift.  Without  any 


effort,  you  find  yourself  leaving  other  cars  behind  at 
traffic  lights.  Remarkable  acceleration  plus  remark¬ 
able  quickness  in  shifting  makes  you  master  of  the  road. 

Accept  no  less . 

Free  Wheeling . 

The  Dodge  Six  and  Eight  offer  you  perfected  Free 
Wheeling  in  all  forward  speeds  at  slight  additional  cost. 
With  Dodge  Free  Wheeling  you  get  marked  savings 
in  fuel,  positive  gear  control  available  at  all  times 
through  a  button  on  the  dash,  and  the  thrill  of  free, 
untrammeled  motion .  .  .  you  can  shift  at  any  car  speed 
without  declutching.  Accept  no  less. 

Dodge  Dependability 

Above  and  beyond  everything  else  in  Dodge  cars  is 
traditional  Dodge  Dependability  in  its  most  modern 
and  greatest  development.  The  more  you  see  others 
claiming  dependability,  the  more  you  realize  its  value 
to  you  in  the  cars  that  made  the  word  famous. 

See  and  drive  the  Dodge  Six  and  Eight  before  you  buy. 
Learn  the  new  beauty  of  Dodge  design  and  the  new 
pace  in  Dodge  performance.  Then  you’ll  know  why  they 
are  the  great  values  of  the  year!  Accept  no  less. 

Dodge  Six . ?8 1 5  to  S850 

Dodge  Eight  ....  $1095  to  ^1135 

Five  -wire  wheels,  no  extra  cost.  Shatterproof  glass ,  slight  additional 
cost.  Free  TVheeling ,  $20  extra.  Prices  f.  0.  b.  Detroit.  Convenient 
terms.  All  closed  cars  are  factory-wired  for  immediate  installation 
of  Philco-Transitone. 


DODGE  SIX  ANS  SIGHT 

DODGE  TRUCK5..  EVERY  TYPE-STANDARD  AND  HEAVY  DUTY  ( I ‘A-TON  STANDARD  CHASSIS  $595) 
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Fu  rnace  Heat 


at  Stove  Cost 


"OSdtime 
Fireside  Cheer" 


Here’s  comfort  for  the  thrifty!  Allen’s  Parlor 
Furnace' — with  the  heating  efficiency  of  a 
basement  furnace — circulates  large  volumes  of 
healthful  warmth  throughout  the  house — yet 
its  fuel  requirements  are  only  those  of  a  stove. 
What  a  happy  combination  for  1931  incomes! 

Allen’s  is  an  “Above-the-floor”  furnace  of 
extra  heating  capacity  and  longer  service, 
gained  by  means  of  radiating  fins  which  double 
the  heating  surface.  Size  for  size,  Allen’s  out- 
heats  and  outlasts  others. 


ALLEN’S  — the  friendly 
furnace — sends  forth  the 
cheer  and  comfort  of  an 
old-fashioned  fireplace. 
This  enjoyment  of  the 
visible  fire  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  ALLEN 
patented,  transparent  in¬ 
ner  door  construction. 

▼ 

Because  Allen  has  de¬ 
signed  and  built  these 
different  models  for  burn¬ 
ing  hard  and  soft  coals, 
coke,  wood,  gas,  etc.,  you 
may  use  to  advantage  the 
fuels  that  are  most  avail¬ 
able  and  cheapest.  More 
than  500,000  people  now 
depend  upon  the  Allen 
for  winter  comfort. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Allen  Prices  have  never  been  so  low.  Wood 
and  coal  burning  models  for  $37.50,  and  up. 
Now  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  a  genuine 
Allen’s  at  the  price  of  an  ordinary  heater. 
Why  not  provide  your  family  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  Allen’s  at  the  new,  low  prices? 
See  the  nearest  Allen  Dealer  today.  If  you  do 
not  know  his  address,  mail  the  coupon. 

ALLEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANYJnc. 

Franklin,  Tennessee 

Stove  Specialists  for  over  a  Quarter  Century 

ALLEN  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  Franklin,  Tenn. 

I  am  interested  in  Parlor  Furnace  for  burning . 

(state  fuel) 

Name  . 


Address 


WAGON' MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no  investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-8209,  Winona,  Minn. 


RICH 


Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 

Man’s  price.  Only  *25  with  bundle 
tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  HARVESTER- 

CORN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  -  SALINA,  KANSAS 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  KUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


A  FRAME  s10"l 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Wx-ite 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guai’anteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


Box  3 


Belleville,  Pa. 


J 


POTATO  DIGGERS 

The  “Success  Junior”  for  the  small 
grower  and  the  Elevator  Digger  for 
the  larger  producer.  Both  big  labor 
savers  and  money  makers.  Let  us  help 
you  make  more  money  for  your  po¬ 
tato  crop  this  year. 

Ask  for  description  of  these  Farqu- 
har  and  Iron  Age  Diggers.  Harvest 
the  early  crop  with  a  “Success  Junior.” 

A.  B.  FarquharCo.,  Limited,  Box230,  York,  Pa. 


Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with 
an  ELLIS  CHAMPION  THRESHER 


Make  Money  Threshing  for  Neighbors 

fhe  thresher  that  can  be  successfully  run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a  great  investment.  It  will  pay  for 
Itself  in  two  years’  running.  We  are  an  Eastern  concern  building  threshers  to  meet  Eastern  conditions.  Our 
long  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  build  machines  that  give  complete  satisfaction. 


We  Build  Three  Sizes 

requiring 

3  to  30  Horse  |Power 

Wood  or  steel  frames;  light  weight:  simple,  durable  con¬ 
struction.  Our  machines  do  exceptionally  clean  work, 
earning  the  title — 

“The  Threshers  That  Fight  for  the  Last  Grain” 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog,  Prices  and  Terms. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 


BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  TRAGEDY. 

It  was  growing  dark  one  Summer  night 
when  the  old  mother  turkey  and  her 
young  ones,  who  were  now  about  half 
grown,  came  stepping  slowly  down  the 
road  and  flew  over  the  fence  near  the 
two  old  trees  on  the  hill.  They  had 
wandered  far,  after  the  manner  of  tur¬ 
keys,  and  when  night  approached,  were 
a  long  way  from  home.  The  grasshop¬ 
pers  were  so  thick  and  tasted  so  good 
that  it  took  a  long  time  for  the  mother 
turkey  to  get  her  brood  started,  and 
then  after  she  thought  they  were  all  on 
the  way  she  had  to  turn  back  to  get  one 
who  had  lingered  behind  and  was  now 
calling  lustily  as  he  felt  himself  alone. 
This  meant  the  same  thing  must  be  done 
over  for  all  the  turkeys  followed  back 
into  the  field  eating  grasshoppers  all  the 
way.  The  old  turkey  was  tired,  and  she 
turned  and  looked  at  the  fence,  thinking 
it  would  be  a  good  place  to  roost  for  the 
night.  She  knew  they  were  not  very  far 
from  home,  where  good  Mrs.  James 
would  give  them  corn,  and  would  also 
shut  them  up,  but  she  decided  not  to  go 
any  farther  that  night.  Perhaps  they 
would  go  down  and  get  some  corn  in  the 
morning,  or  perhaps  they  would  go  right 
back  to  the  held  where  there  were  so 
many  grasshoppers.  She  felt  very  capa¬ 
ble,  this  fond  and  foolish  turkey,  of  look¬ 
ing  after  her  family.  Hadn't  Mrs.  James 
always  been  interfering  with  them  ever 
since  they  were  hatched?  If  she,  their 
own  mother,  had  not  persisted  in  running 
away  with  them  at  every  opportunity 
they  would  not  be  the  fine  big  birds  they 
are  now.  Some  such  thoughts  as  these 
may  have  passed  through  the  old  tur¬ 
key's  head  as  she  hopped  up  on  the  fence 
and  was  followed  by  her  obedient  family. 
There  was  some  pushing  and  scolding 
among  the  youngsters,  who  each  wanted 
a  place  nearest  to  their  mother,  but 
finally  all  their  heads  were  tucked  under 
their  wings  and  they  slept  in  the  quiet 
night.  Occasionally,  one  of  the  young 
ones  lost  his  hold  on  the  fence  and 
awoke  with  a  frightened  peep,  each  time' 
being  reassured  by  a  low  call  from  his 
mother. 

“I  can’t  get  to  sleep  for  thinking  of 
those  turkeys,”  said  Mrs.  Tree.  “The 
moon  is  so  bright  that  anyone  can  see 
them  plainly.” 

“Nobody  will  touch  them  unless  it  is 
that  old  fox  over  the  hill.  She  may  be 
out  looking  for  a  meal,”  replied  Mr. 
Tree. 

In  a  den  of  rocks  near  the  woods  lived 
a  family  of  red  foxes.  The  mother  fox 
was  not  as  large  as  a  medium-size  dog, 
reddish  brown  in  color,  with  a  long  sharp 
nose  and  a  bushy  tail  almost  as  long  as 
her  body.  The  four  little  foxes  were  just 
like  her  in  every  way  but  size.  The  father 
fox  had  gone  away  one  day  and  never  re¬ 
turned,  leaving  her  to  provide  for  the 
family,  and  it  was  getting  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem.  This  night  she  went  out  early  but 
could  find  nothing,  so  she  came  back  and 
curled  up  by  the  little  ones  for  some 
rest.  The  hungry  young  ones  gave  her 
no  peace  or  rest,  and  just  as  the  sky  was 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  light  in  the 
east  she  rose  and  started  off  in  another 
direction.  As  she  skulked  along  among 
the  brush  by  the  fence  she  seemed  almost 
a  part  of  it,  so  silently  did  she  move.  All 
at  once  her  head  went  up  and  she 
stopped.  Her  keen  nostrils  had  caught 
a  scent,  and  she  went  forward  again 
even  more  cautiously  than  before,  until 
she  could  see  the  old  turkey  and  her  12 
young  ones.  Three  apiece  for  the  young- 
foxes,  and  the  old  turkey  for  herself. 
What  a  find?  Here  was  food  for  two  or 
three  days  if  the  children  were  not  too 
greedy.  They  were  getting  so  big.  Stand- 
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ing  still  she  craftily  thought  out  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  It  would  he  best  to  get 
the  old  one  first  and  the  rest  would  be 
easy  for  the  young  turkeys  would  not  go 
far  without  their  mother.  Slyly  the  fox 
crept  upon  the  unsuspecting,  sleeping 
turkeys,  made  a  quick  leap  which  brought 
down  the  mother  and  stifled  her  startled 
cry  with  her  cruel  teeth.  At  the  first 
sound  the  young  ones  flew  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  sat  still  where  they  landed  and 
waited  for  their  mother  to  call  them 
when  the  danger  was  past.  There  the 
sharp-nosed  fox  found  them  and  carried 
them  one  by  one  and  placed  them  with 
the  rest  of  the  dead  turkeys  by  the  fence. 
When  she  could  find  no  more  she  began 
the  task  of  carrying  them  home  to  the 
family.  With  great  cunning  and  thrift 
she  piled  the  plunder  in  a  hole  in  the 
rocks  nearby  the  den  where  she  lived  and 
when  at  last  she  had  brought  in  the  last 
turkey  and  given  it  to  the  family  for 
breakfast  the  sun  was  just  rising  and 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  the  tragedy 
which  had  taken  place  under  the  trees. 

Mrs.  James,  who  was  counting  on  those 
turkeys  to  buy  warm  clothing  for  Win- 
ter,  spent  many  weary  hours  searching 
tor  them.  She  never  knew  what  became 
of  the  turkeys,  but  the  old  trees  knew. 
Yes,  and  the  moon  knew,  but  none  of 
them  could  tell. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


As  We  Go  Along1 

Summer  has  passed  quickly  here  in 
Norther  New  Jersey.  The  heat  was  more 
than  comfort  demanded  at  times,  hut  we 
came  through  it  in  good  spirits.  Doubt¬ 
less  one  reason  for  this  was  the  abundant 
rain.  Things  kept  growing.  The  same 
heat  with  drought  would  have  brought 
depression  of  feelings. 

It  has  been  great  weather  for  weeds 
in  most  places,  giant  pigweed,  redroot 
and  poke,  high  as  a  man's  head.  Red- 
root  is  a  bad  pest  in  the  garden,  but  I 
let  some  grow  as  pasture  for  blister  bee¬ 
tles,  which  eat  it  in  preference  to  beans 
and  other  garden  stuff.  I  knock  down 
and  tread  on  as  many  of  these  insects  as 
I  can  find,  but  the  redroot  keeps  them 
busy  between  times.  Another  bad  weed, 
but  a  true  ornamental,  is  Commelina. 
M  itli  its  glossy  green  abundant  foliage 
and  beautiful  sky-blue  flowers  it  is  fine 
covering  for  a  bank,  but  is  out  of  place 
near  the  garden.  I  permit  a  patch  of  it 
10  feet  square  to  grow,  and  know  of 
nothing  more  attractive  at  this  season. 

In  mid-August  I  sowed  nine  feet  of 
choice  pansy  seed.  I  believed  the  seed 
to  be  good,  so  seeded  it  thinly,  in  the 
row.  Apparently  it  is  nearly  perfect  in 
germination.  As  soon  as  ready  it  will 
be  transplanted,  a  fussy  but  not  difficult 
job,  and  there  should  be  a  lot  of  good 
plants  in  Spring,  ready  to  bloom  quickly 
and  keep  on.  This  is  a  strain  of  seed 
from  a  Massachusetts  grower  with  good 
reputation. 

A  large  bed  of  perennials  was  also 
sown,  but  are  not  showing  much. 
Among  them  are  :  Helenium,  Pyrethrum, 
sweet  rocket,  Antliemis,  Thalictrum,  yel¬ 
low  columbine,  Michaelmas  daisy,  Tuni¬ 
ca  Saxifraga,  Platycodon,  monkshood, 
Centaurea  Montana,  Lythrum,  foxglove. 
The  idea  of  raising  these  things  from 
seed  is  attractive,  but  I  have  never  had 
much  success  with  them,  generally  be¬ 
cause  the  sun  of  late  August  dried  them 
out  when  I  was  not  about  to  do  water¬ 
ing.  This  time  the  bed  is  in  partial  shade 
• — perhaps  too  much. 

Sweet  corn  is  at  its  very  best,  with 
more  coming  on.  This  fresh  from  the 
stalk,  is  true  ambrosia.  No  matter  how 
plentiful  it  is  never  commonplace.  Of 
course  there  is  a  difference  but,  in  these 
days  of  improved  varieties,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  excuse  for  growing  poor  quality  corn, 
in  the  home  garden  or  commercially. 

The  peace  and  quiet  of  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  now  in  the  wild  garden  is  refresh¬ 
ing.  Plants  of  Phlox,  growing  where 
they  will,  wTeave  their  colors  in  with  the 
sunbeams  and  shadows  and  green  of  in¬ 
tervening  shrubbery.  A  seedling  grape¬ 
vine  in  the  tangle  has  reached  into  a  tree, 
and  clusters  of  the  ripe  fruit  are  hanging 
there,  not  found  by  the  rot  and  fruit 
moth.  Robins  and  bluejays  are  flitting 
about,  a  yellow  jacket  helps  himself  to  a 
piece  of  apple  I  have  been  sampling,  and 
a  neighbor's  tiger  cat,  having  eaten  two 
ears  of  my  sweet  corn,  is  sleeping  on  the 
outdoor  table  where  these  notes  are  be¬ 
ing  written.  W.  W.  H. 
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SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 


. a  timely 

Announcement 


Never  in  all  of  their 
existence  have  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.  bought 
merchandise  at  such 
favorable  price  levels.  We 
know  that  the  real  value 
of  our  goods  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  our  selling 
prices  and  that  you  will 
make  substantial  savings 
on  every  purchase. 


THIS  new  General 
Catalog  for  Fall  and 
Winter  is  already  in 
the  hands  of  most  of  our 
customers.  From  this  book 
they  are  learning  a  price 
message  untold  before  in  our 
time.  More  than  this,  its 
pages  are  unfolding  a  story 
of  quality  and  value  of  which 
any  store  would  be  proud. 

And  now  our  great  new 
catalog — The  Thrift  Book 
of  a  N  ation  —is  ready  for  you. 


We  think  it  so  expresses 
the  new  day  and  the  new 
standard  of  values  and  offers 
the  new  high  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  at  present  in  de¬ 
mand,  that  we  would  like 
you  to  have  it. 

From  its  1 100  pages,  offer¬ 
ing  48,000  articles,  you  may 
select  everything  you  need  in 
the  quiet  of  your  own  home. 
Ordering  by  mail  is  most 
convenient.  Try  it  once,  if 
you  would  learn  the  truly 
modern  way  of  shopping. 


Ask  for  your  copy  of  this 
hook  today.  Just  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon  to  our  mail 
order  store  nearest  you . 


SEND  TODAY 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Atlanta,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 

(M ail  Coupon  to  Store  Nearest  You) 

Send  me  your  Latest  General  Catalog. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ON  THE  great  New  York  State  Fair,  held  at 
Syracuse  September  7-12,  the  agriculture  of 
the  State  was  written  large — not  so  much  in  words 
as  in  terms  of  farm  products,  livestock,  poultry,  do¬ 
mestic  practice  and  art,  implements  of  farming,  and 
the  farm  families  themselves.  Youth  has  been  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  the  fair  in  a  way  that  a  former 
generation  would  have  thought  impossible.  The  4-H 
clubs’  work  and  exhibits  increase  in  volume  and 
productive  value  year  after  year.  It  is  coming  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  boys  and  girls  can  han¬ 
dle  these  farm  projects  with  skill  as  well  as  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Notes  on  various  phases  of  the  fair  will 
be  given  another  week. 

* 

HE  Pennsylvania  game  code  provides  that  pos¬ 
session  of  a  deer,  elk  or  portion  of  either  ani¬ 
mal  without  head  attached  shall  be  evidence  that 
such  animal  was  killed  unlawfully.  In  the  Mon¬ 
roe  County  Court,  Judge  Samuel  E.  Shull,  in  a 
ruling  discussing  a  conviction,  said  of  this  law : 

Section  No.  706  is  a  type  of  legislation  which  has 
had  considerable  growth  in  the  past  score  of  years  and 
is  of  a  type  which,  to  the  mind  of  the  court,  is  a 
menace  rather  than  a  support  or  help  in  maintaining 
a  peaceable  and  orderly  community  of  good  government. 
Summary  conviction  should  be  resorted  to  only  either  in 
trivial  offenses  involving  small  penalties  which  would 
not  be  a  menace  to  the  liberty  of  citizens  in  poor  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or  where  the  delay  necessarily  incident  to 
a  trial  by  jury  might  be  a  menace  to  the  good  order  of 
the  community,  as  in  cases  of  disorderly  conduct. 

The  case  in  question  involved  the  meat  and  skin 
of  a  deer  found  without  a  head  in  possession  of  the 
person  summarily  fined.  He  had  given  a  neighbor 
the  head,  and  this  was  produced  at  the  hearing,  but 
without  effect.  Judge  Shull’s  conclusions  were  : 

The  real  offense  of  this  section  is  that  it  delegates 
power  to  a  game  prosecutor  which,  if  exercised  at  all, 
should  have  been  exercised  in  definite  form  by  the 
Legislature,  for  a  government  is  presumably  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  laws  and  not  a  government  of  men.  The  very 
idea  that  one  man  may  be  compelled  to  hold  his  liberty 
or  any  material  right  either  essential  or  incidental  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  at  the  mere  will  or 
caprice  of  another,  is  intolerable  in  any  country  where 
freedom  prevails,  for  indeed  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
slavery  itself,  and  Section  No.  706  at  this  act  vests  in 
the  game  protectors  discretion  without  prescribing  a 
uniform  rule  of  action. 

* 

A  FEDERAL  license  for  doing  a  produce  business 
is  needed  in  some  cases  apparently  not  under¬ 
stood  by  dealers.  The  government  has  ruled  that 
individuals  or  firms  in  potato  shipping  sections  who 
make  arrangement  with  large  handlers  to  work  with 
them,  either  on  joint  account  or  on  a  brokerage 
basis,  must  obtain  licenses  under  the  Perishable 
Agricultural  Commodities  Act.  The  impression  has 
become  prevalent  among  those  so  employed  that 
their  activities  are  covered  by  the  license  taken  out 
by  the  receiving  firm.  In  many  instances  where  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  asked  such  individu¬ 
als  to  explain  why  they  were  operating  without  li¬ 
censes,  the  explanation  has  been  offered  that  their 
principals  had  informed  them  that  no  license  wa.j 
necessary.  During  the  last  potato  season,  the  de¬ 
partment  notified  all  receivers  who  were  known  to 
have  such  arrangements  with  individuals  in  ship¬ 
ping  sections,  that  their  agents  must  have  licenses. 
Salaried  employees  do  not  come  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act.  If  a  man  works  for  a  firm  on  a 
salary  and  brokerage  combined,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  such  that  he  is  a  bona  fide  employe,  he  is 
not  subject  to  a  license.  However,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  understood  to  have  been  entered  into  by  some 
firms  whereby  they  pay  buyers  $1  a  month  plus  $15 
a  .  car  brokerage,  is  not  considered  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  constituting  the  buyer  a  bona  fide  employe. 
The  facts  regarding  each  such  arrangement  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 


ington,  D.  C.,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  buyer 
will  require  a  license.  The  penalty  provided  by  the 
act  for  engaging  in  business  without  a  license  is  a 
maximum  of  $500  for  each  offense  plus  a  maximum 
of  $25  for  each  day  the  offense  continues. 

* 

VARIOUS  reports  come  to  us  regarding  possible 
danger  to  livestock  from  eating  Sudan  grass 
under  certain  conditions.  All  agree  that  it  should 
not  be  fed  or  pastured  after  it  is  frozen.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  investigating  this  matter  and  finds 
that  chokecherry,  black  cherry,  such  plants  as  Sudan 
grass,  velvet  grass,  sorghum  and  Johnson  grass  have 
been  found  to  develop  prussic  acid  when  their 
growth  is  retarded  by  drought,  frost,  wilting  or 
trampling.  Under  normal  conditions  prussic  acid  is 
not  found  in  any  of  these  plants.  Once  animals 
have  eaten  plants  containing  prussic  acid,  there  is 
little  that  the  stockman  can  do.  The  poison  acts 
quickly  and  very  often  the  affected  animals  will  die 
within  half  an  hour.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
found  advisable  to  mow  pastures  believed  to  be  un¬ 
safe  and  allow  the  cut  grass  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  pasturing.  Although  green  sorghum,  velvet 
grass  and  others  that  have  had  their  growth  stunt¬ 
ed,  are  dangerous,  the  acid  usually  disappears  when 
the  crop  is  made  into  hay.  Sorghums  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States  rarely  develop  prussic  acid  poisoning, 
but  those  in  the  North  are  subject  to  it  although 
the  exact  reason  for  this  is  not  known.  The  sor¬ 
ghums  and  Sudan  have  this  poisonous  tendency  to 
a  marked  degree.  Flax  is  also  dangerous  if  it  is 
frozen  before  ripening  fully.  In  the  Northwest,  in 
the  flax-growing  regions,  livestock  men  have  been 
warned  against  the  danger  of  animals  eating  flax¬ 
seed  or  straw  from  plants  that  do  not  reach  ma¬ 
turity. 

* 

EPORTS  from  Switzerland  are  that  soldiers  on 
long  marches  have  been  encouraged  this  year 
to  use  milk.  The  commander  said  the  experiment 
had  been  highly  successful.  The  soldiers  used  the 
milk  freely.  He  said  the  men  who  drank  it  were 
not  ill,  and  did  not  fall  out  of  the  ranks  in  the  hot¬ 
test  weather  as  they  formerly  did,  when  they  drank 
water,  lemonade  and  beer.  When  the  writer  was  a 
young  man  he  frequently  worked  in  the  harvest 
fields  with  sturdy  mature  men  who  drank  cider, 
beer  and  applejack.  Before  the  day  was  over  often¬ 
times  the  men  taking  these  stimulating  beverages 
were  forced  to  the  shade— “bushed.”  Our  drink  was 
buttermilk,  diluted  with  a  little  water.  The  boys 
and  men  who  confined  themselves  to  this  liquid  were 
always  good  to  the  end  of  the  day.  The  experience 
has  been  repeated  in  many  places  as  well  as  in  the 
Swiss  mountains. 

* 

WO  destructive  peach  diseases  of  unknown 
-ause  are  “yellows”  and  “little  peach.”  As  they 
are  both  contagious,  it  would  appear  that  some  germ, 
thus  far  undiscovered,  is  responsible,  although  some 
authorities  believe  a  condition  rather  than  a  disease 
is  responsible.  The  important  point,  however,  is 
that  it  is  incurable,  and  other  trees  get  the  trouble. 
Destroying  the  trees  without  dragging  through  the 
orchard  is  the  remedy.  A.  J.  Farley,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station,  gives  the  following  descriptions  of 
such  affected  trees : 

Trees  with  curled,  dwarfed  or  yellow  leaves  should 
be  viewed  with  suspicion,  especially  if  leaves  of  ad¬ 
joining  trees  of  the  same  variety  are  vigorous  and 
green.  Unless  borers  or  root  injury  are  responsible 
for  leaf  damage,  infected  trees  should  be  marked  for 
immediate  removal. 

Fruit  of  trees  infected  with  “little  peach”  never 
reaches  normal  size  and  it  ripens  several  days  later 
than  fruit  of  the  same  variety  on  healthy  trees.  Fruit 
of  trees  infected  with  “yellows”  usually  ripens  earlier 
than  the  fruit  of  healthy  trees  and  it  is  inclined  to  be 
bitter.  It  is  not  essential  that  growers  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  these  two  diseases,  since  removal  of 
the  trees  is  recommended  as  the  contx-ol  for  both 
diseases.  Do  not  take  chances  with  trees  that  have 
not  responded  to  good  orchard  management  because  in 
all  probability  such  trees  are  diseased  and  should  be 
removed  before  the  infection  spreads  to  adjoining  trees. 

* 

N  THE  North,  oats  are  a  Spring-sown  crop,  but 
in  the  Middle  South  and  lower  they  are  grown 
successfully  with  Fall  seeding.  Reasonably  early 
sowing  is  necessary,  by  September  20  in  the  coastal 
sections  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Farther 
south  seeding  may  be  done  up  to  October  15,  and 
just  north  of  the  Gulf  Coast,  any  time  in  October. 

* 

THE  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture  has  de¬ 
cided  to  revive  next  Winter  the  sale  of  apples 
by  tht  unemployed  throughout  the  State.  The  board 
agreed  a  plan  should  be  worked  out  to  provide  New 
Jersey  apples  for  sale  by  jobless  men  at  prices  per¬ 
mitting'  a  profit  for  each  equivalent  to  a  daily  wage. 


September  19,  1931 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  sales  of  apples  by  the 
unemployed  last  Winter  affected  the  crop  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  but  it  unquestionably  made 
the  people  generally  “apple  conscious,”  and  provided 
the  most  spectacular  advertising  this  excellent  fruit 
has  ever  received.  It  was  not  only  easy  to  buy  ap¬ 
ples  everywhere — it  was  hard  not  to  buy  them.  We 
hope  life  will  not  be  so  hard  for  the  apple  sellers 
this  Winter,  but  we  also  hope  that  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  every  citizen  to  become  an  unofficial  member 
of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League. 

* 

IIE  Vermont  home  egg-laying  contest  has  proven 
so  popular  that  it  will  be  continued  next  year, 
the  new  contest  starting  October  1.  Ninety  flocks 
were  enrolled  the  past  year,  and  the  indications  are 
for  more  the  coming  season.  The  object  is  to  give 
every  flock  owner  opportunity  to  test  his  birds  un¬ 
der  State  supervision,  A.  W.  Lohman,  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  Burlington,  being  in  charge. 
The  monthly  report,  issued  to  all  members  of  the 
contest,  gives  in  detail  the  figures  for  all  flocks  en¬ 
tered.  The  flocks  are  shown  by  key  numbers  and 
only  the  names  of  the  five  highest  flocks  in  each 
class  are  published. 

* 

I  have  had  a  great  many  destructive  insects  in  the 
garden  this  year.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  put  on 
the  ground  and  worked  in,  to  lessen  the  pests  another 
season?  j.  j.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

LIME  is  distasteful  to  many  creatures  and,  if  the 
soil  needs  it,  some  may  be  put  on  and  worked 
in.  This  will  not  amount  to  much,  however,  in  in¬ 
sect  destruction.  Sprays  and  dusts  through  the  sea¬ 
son  will  have  to  be  depended  on  for  this  purpose. 
Many  insect  pests  winter  in  the  trash  left  on  the 
garden,  however,  and  clearing  up  and  burning  all 
of  this  stuff  will  do  away  with  many  of  the  hi¬ 
bernating  pests.  We  dislike  to  advise  burning  any¬ 
thing  that  will  help  add  to  the  vegetable  matter  the 
garden  needs,  but  there  is  sometimes  enough  gain 
in  pest  destruction  to  warrant  the  practice. 

* 

APPLE  scab  has  kept  growers  of  McIntosh  on 
the  jump  this  year.  This  is  an  important  va¬ 
riety  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Extension  Horticul¬ 
turist,  C.  O.  Rawlings,  thus  describes  the  fight  com¬ 
mercial  growers  have  been  putting  up  : 

Thoroughness  and  timeliness  have  been  the  watch¬ 
words  of  the  commercial  growers.  They  have  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  break  the  spray  into  as  fine  a  mist  as  practical 
and  then  to  cover  every  bud,  leaf  and  fruit  on  all 
branches.  I  nder  such  spraying  the  trees  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  excessive  amounts  of  spray,  but  have  had  ample 
material  applied  to  the  extent  that  spray  dripped  from 
the  toliage. 

The  growers  carefully  watched  the  bud  and  growth 
development,  also,  and  timed  their  sprays  to  advant¬ 
age.  They  believed  that  timing  is  so  important  that, 
when  the  buds  were  ready,  several  orchardists  kept 
then'  sprayers  going  in  the  face  of  approaching  rain, 
allowing  but  lo  or  20  minutes  for  the  spray  to  dry. 

We  have  similar  reports  from  McIntosh  growers 
in  other  localities.  It  shows  that  apple  growing  has 
become  a  matter  of  science,  sense  and  work. 

* 

THE  woodpecker’s  search  for  grubs  in  exposed 
wood  sometimes  leads  him  into  strange  compli¬ 
cations.  Telephone  companies  report  that  the  boxes 
on  poles  are  often  attacked  by  these  birds  with  such 
success  that  the  short  circuiting  of  lines  sometimes 
occurs.  Just  what  the  woodpecker  thinks  when  he 
strikes  this  new  kind  of  electric  grub  is  not  known. 
Linemen  have  found  that  painting  these  boxes  white 
is  the  best  protection.  Boxes  painted  green  were 
quickly  attacked  by  the  birds. 


Brevities 

Yes,  buckwheat  is  good  for  hens  in  Winter. 

Rumania  is  expected  to  have  22S,650,000  bushels  of 
corn  this  year,  or  75,000,000  more  than  last  year. 

Farms  in  this  country  last  year  used  1,779,940,000 
kilowatt  hours  of  electric  current  costing  $46,1S7,000. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  television  will  eventually 
develop  ways  of  seeing  through  fog,  lessening  the  men¬ 
ace  of  ocean  travel. 

The  production  of  wheat,  in  34  countries  reporting, 
is  placed  at  2,992,280,000  bushels,  which  is  about  150,- 
000  less  than  the  previous  year. 

In  July,  1,034  mills  in  this  country  reported  grind¬ 
ing  45,357,853  bushels  of  wheat,  making  9,852,246 
barrels  of  flour  and  802,333,699  lbs.  of  offal.  On  the 
average  276.2  lbs.  of  grain  were  required  for  a  barrel 
of  flour. 

A  Georgia  peach-grower  who  shipped  16  carloads  of 
poaches  says  that  his  returns,  after  all  charges  were 
paid,  were  $3,023.82,  while  the  railroad  received  $5,- 
110.37  on  the  shipment.  The  railroads  are  now  ask¬ 
ing  higher  rates. 
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All  for  the  Babies 

HE  move  is  on  again  to  stop  the  sale  of  loose 
milk  in  the  stores  of  New  York  City,  and  re¬ 
quire  all  milk  used  for  liquid  purposes  to  be  sold  in 
bottles.  This  scheme  has  broken  out  at  frequent 
intervals  for  the  past  40  or  50  years.  So  far  it  has 
always  been  defeated.  This  time  the  regular  pro¬ 
cedure  to  put  something  over  is  being  followed.  It 
comes  in  a  way  to  indicate  a  determination  to  put 
if  across  this  time.  The  means  known  to  accelerate 
public  opinion  and  to  prepare  the  people  for  it  are 
being  employed.  A  public  organ  advocates  it  as  it 
were  to  express  a  demand  for  it.  A  committee  of 
celebrated  gentlemen  and  scientific  experts  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  the  problem  and  to  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  Finally  a  public  official  to  receive  the 
favorable  report  and  approve  it,  unless  the  public 
protest  is  strong  enough  to  stop  it.  This  affects 
only  the  poorest  people  of  the  city,  and  under  the 
present  program  will  put  it  in  operation  before  the 
people  affected  find  a  form  of  united  expression.  It 
will  affect  farmers,  too,  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
distribution  and  reducing  the  consumption  of  milk, 
but  the  individual  producer  today  is  as  helpless  as 
the  individual  consumer. 

There  has  never  been  any  demand  from  either  con¬ 
sumer  or  producers  for  this  regulation.  No  practical 
reason  for  it  has  ever  been  shown.  In  the  districts 
where  loose  milk  is  sold  at  prices  from  3  to  10  cents 
a  quart  below  the  bottled  prices  the  birth  rate  is 
higher  and  our  recollection  is  that  the  rate  of  child 
mortality  is  lower  than  in  the  sections  where  bottled 
milk  is  exclusively  sold. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  two  big  corporations 
that  deliver  practically  the  whole  supply  of  bottled 
milk  in  New  York  desire  this  regulation.  They 
would  be  less  than  human  if  they  did  not.  The 
milk  sold  in  bulk  is  about  one-half  the  city  supply. 
If  the  regulation  includes  it  all,  the  extra  cost  to 
consumers  will  probably  exceed  $20,000,000  a  year. 
It  is  reasonably  sure  to  reduce  consumption.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  new  scheme  will  hand  the  two  big'" 
corporations  a  virtually  complete  milk  monopoly. 


Dole  for  the  Rich 

Up  here  we  hear  about  the  rackets  in  New  York. 
They  go  some  if  they  outdo  our  highway  workings  up 
here  in  Niagara  County.  Now  that  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  wants  $20,000,000  to  help  unemployment,  and  some 
of  it  at  least  is  to  be  spent  on  public  works,  it  is  an 
opportune  time  for  him  to  see  what  is  already  being 
done  with  the  State  money  being  spent  on  roads  here 
under  State  control.  He  will  find  some  of  it  spent  to 
correct  mistakes  and  neglect  already  paid  for.  I  have 
seen  six  men  and  a  State  truck  changing  the  location 
of  a  sign  3x3,  and  the  operation  was  repeated  six  times 
last  year.  Inspectors  pass  over  the  roads  and  never 
look  at  them  in  fear  that  they  would  not  overlook  the 
defects. 

The  most  pertinent  fact  is  that  poor  unemployed  men 
do  not  get  the  jobs.  Well-to-do  and  wealthy  men  have 
their  trucks  on  the  roads  and  work  by  the  day.  These 
men  work  as  they  please.  The  greatest  wear  of  their 
tools  comes  from  leaning  on  them.  If  they  are  going  to 
spend  more  State  money  let  them  forget  politics,  stop 
dole  to  the  rich,  and  give  a  chance  to  the  unemployed. 

New  York.  t.  y. 


Producer  and  Milk  Rules 

Every  word  of  what  you  say  on  page  895  about 
boards  of  health  is  plain  truth.  The  local  board  of 
health  has  been  trying  for  two  years  to  drive  me  out 
of  business.  After  complying  with  every  other  regula¬ 
tion,  their  last  rule  is  that  everyone  handling  milk 
must  submit  to  a  medical  examination.  They  take  a 
record  of  the  color  of  your  eyes  and  hair,  your  weight 
and  height  and  date  of  birth.  Then  they  want  the 
health  record  of  everyone  in  the  whole  family.  What 
the  color  of  one's  eyes  or  hair  has  to  do  with  the  sani¬ 
tation  of  milk  must  be  remote,  to  say  the  least.  I  do 
not  object  to  reasonable  health  regulations,  but  these 
rules  and  methods  of  inspection  afford  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discrimination,  not  to  say  graft.  A  milk 
producer  is  helpless,  if  they  make  up  their  minds  to 
get  him.  producer. 

New  Hampshire. 


Capital  and  Labor 

Labor,  which  is  the  service  of  individuals  to  industry, 
and  capital,  which  is  the  wealth  employed  to  produce 
more  wealth,  should  go  hand  in  hand,  as  one  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  upon  the  other. 

Occasionally  we  see  articles  in  the  press  headed : 
“Capital  Versus  Labor,”  or  “Labor  Versus  Capital.” 
Such  a  heading  should  never  be  used,  as  there  should 
never  be  any  controversy  between  the  two.  Without 
capital  there  could  be  no  hired  labor  of  any  kind,  and 
without  labor  there  could  possibly  be  no  profits  ac¬ 
cruing  to  capital.  It  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  capital 
could  not  employ  labor  for  any  length  of  time,  unless 
capital  could  make  a  profit  from  the  labor  so  employed. 

Before  the  World  War,  labor  was  much  lower  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  Capital  and  labor,  as  a  rule, 
worked  in  harmony.  Capital  obtained  its  just  deserts 
and  labor  also  was  paid  a  fair  rate  for  the  work  per¬ 
formed.  The  World  War  and  the  few  years  succeeding 
it  turned  this  situation  topsy-turvy,  and  the  matter 
has  not  been  straightened  out  yet.  Organized  union 
labor  advanced  the  charge  for  its  services  to  such  a 
point  that  everything  iiroduced  by  labor  had  to  sell  for 
extremely  high  prices,  much  higher  than  ever  known 
before  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  United  States  and  the 
world  at  large  is  passing  through  the  most  serious 
period  of  depression  known  to  history,  certainly  for  50 
years  of  my  time.  Capital  under  existing  conditions 
is  not  receiving  the  amount  of  income  it  is  entitled  to 
and  labor  organizations  strenuously  oppose  lowering  to 
any  extent  whatever  the  existing  high  wages  that  have 


been  prevalent  for  the  last  10  to  15  years.  One  of  the 
most  absurd,  absolutely  foolish  and  unfair  propositions 
of  the  Summer  is  the  one  put  forth  by  President  Green 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  that  he  is 
calling  upon  all  employers  to  guarantee  to  their  em¬ 
ployes  permanent  positions,  steady  work,  for  the  next 
six  months  or  a  year  at  least,  without  any  lowering  in 
the  prices  paid  to  labor.  This  is  so  absurd  that  on  the 
face  of  it,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  how  a  man 
of  Mr.  Green’s  intelligence  can  expect  any  employer  to 
agree  to  such  a  proposition,  as  it  would  or  might  prove 
financial  suicide.  No  employer  can  guarantee,  at  the 
present  time,  steady  jobs  at  existing  wages. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  authorities  at  Wash¬ 
ington  are  taking  the  same  position,  urging  employers 
in  every  way  not  to  lower  wages  on  anything  that  is 
manufactured  or  produced.  To  say  that  this  is  playing 
politics,  catering  to  the  labor  organizations,  is  putting 
it  very  mildly.  The  hue  and  cry  is  that  we  must  not 
lower  the  standards  of  living  once  established  since 
the  war.  This  is  all  nonsense.  I  would  like  to  see 
everybody  in  America  driving  his  own  automobile,  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  can  afford  to  own  a  car  and  maintain  it, 
but  the  facts  of  the  case  are,  there  are  probably  a  mil¬ 
lion  cars  at  least  being  driven  by  people  on  a  liorse-and- 
buggy  income,  and  the  sooner  this  country  gets  down  to 
the  principle  that  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  live  only  as  they  can  afford  to  live,  conditions 
will  soon  begin  to  better  themselves. 

Wages  can  be  lowered  without  any  injury  to  the 
worker.  A  recent  statement  just  out  from  the  pen  of 
Roger  Babson,  who  is  one  of  our  greatest  statisticians, 
reads:  “The  average  price  of  basic  industrial  com¬ 
modities  is  27  per  cent  below  last  year,  and  4  per  cent 
below  pre-war  days.  Farm  products  are  even  lower, 
registering  28  per  cent  below  a  year  ago  and  12  per¬ 
cent  under  the  pre-war  average.” 

Even  at  the  comparatively  low  prices  prevailing  be¬ 
fore  the  war  the  farmers  were  fairly  prosperous,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  employ  labor  at  a  reasonable  price, 
could  purchase,  all  their  implements  and  tools  needed 
at  a  fair  and  just  price,  and  could  make  repairs  at  a 
right  price,  but  today  the  conditions  are  changed.  With 
wheat  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known  in  America,  oats, 
beans  and  potatoes  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  we  farmers  are  payingi  twice  as  much  for  labor 
today  on  our  farms  as  we  were  before  the  war.  We 
can  buy  shingles  to  re-roof  our  buildings  as  cheaply  as 
we  could  before  the  war,  but  if  Ave  hire  a  carpenter  to 
put  these  shingles  on  our  buildings  that  carpenter 
wants  $1  an  hour  at  least,  when  before  the  Avar  he 
Avorked  for  from  $2  to  $2.50  for  a  10-hour  day. 

wish  to  purchase  any  farm  implements  we  pay 
$-2o  for  a  harvester  or  binder,  Avhich  Ave  could  pur¬ 
chase  before  the  war  for  $110.  Steel,  canvas,  paint  and 
the  Avood  that  goes  into  the  manufacturing  of  a  har¬ 
vester  can  be  bought  for  less  money  today  than  before 
the  Avar,  and  the  difference  in  the  ATalue  is  in  the  higher 
price  paid  for.  labor,,  not  only  skilled  and  common  labor 
but  the  salaries  paid  to  the  Avliite-collar  men  of  the 
manufacturers. 

lliere  isn  t  a  single  thing  that  the  laboring  man  needs 
to  purchase  today  for  his  absolute  necessities  but  Avhat 
lie  can  buy  for  less  money  than  a  year  or  tAvo  ago  and 
in  fact,  on  the  average,  the  prices  for  necessities  of 
life  are.  doAvn  to  a  pre-Avar  basis,  or  beloAv,  and  labor 
is  earning  from  tAvice  to  four  times  as  much  on  the 
average  as  before  the  Avar. 

The  farmer,  the  producer  of  foods  of  all  kinds,  is  the 
sufferer.  Take  just  one  item — milk — as  an  illustration  ! 
The  farmer  producing  milk,  here  Avithin  16  miles  of 
Rochester  is  getting  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  even 
milking  the  coav  and  preparing  it  for  market — around 
tAvo  cents  a  quart.  It  is  selling  in  Rochester  at  nine 
cents  and  the  driver  of  the  milk  truck  delivering  the 
milk  is  being  paid  $42.  a  week,  besides  a  commission, 
or  $2,184  a  year.  This  laborer  is  investing  nothing 
but  his  ability  of  driving  a  truck  and  setting  milk  bot¬ 
tles  on  back  porches.  The  farmer  who  produces  the 
milk  has  his  investment  in  the  farm.  He  has  to  Avork 
early  and  late,  milking  his  coavs,  making  crops  to  feed 
them,  and  is  there  a  dairy  farmer  in  the  State  that 
sees  $2,184  this  year,  profit,  for  the  product  of  his 
labor  and  capital? 

If  at  the  present  time  the  farmer  could  buy  the 
things  that  are  necessary  for  him  to  buy  at  the  same 
prices  he  could  buy  these  necessities  for  Avhen  prices 
Avere  Ioav  15  or  20  years  ago,  the  farmer  would  not  be 
on  the  way  to  losing  his  farm,  as  a  good  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  are. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  existing  conditions  with  so  much 
unemployment  I  would  like  to  see  Avages  loAA-ered 
throughout  the  country  to  correspond  with  the  farmer’s 
income  at  current  prices  from  the  labor  given  to  the 
production  of  crops  on  the  farm. 

If  capital  and  industry  Avould  unite  in  reducing  the 
prices  on  all  manufactured  goods  as  they  could  do  Avith 
Ioav  labor  costs,,  there  would  be  an  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  everything  that  is  manufactured  or  produced 
In  our  industrial  plants  in  America  capital  is  entitled 
to  its  just  reAvard,  but  that  reAvard  should  not  exceed 
the  returns  for  farm  capital. 

The  railroads  are  hoAA’ling  for  a  15  per  cent  increase 
m  rates.  This  Avould  not  be  necessary  if  the  highly 
paid  officers  of  our  railroads  were  compelled  to  Avork 
for  Avhat  they  earn,  and  the  different  railroad  brother¬ 
hoods  Avere  paid  Avhat  they  Avere  paid  20  years  ago 
Avhen  farm  products  Avere  at  or  about  present  levels. 
It  does  not  seem  just  to  me  for  a  locomoth-e  engineer 
or  a  conductor  Avorking  eight  hours  a  day  to  draAV 
doAvn  a  salary  of  Avages  for  one  year,  more  than  a 
farmer  Avorking  12  to  16  hours  a  day  gets  for  five  years 
of  hard  labor.  e.  f.  dibble. 


Production  and  Exchange  in  Ohio 

My  Soy  beans  and  Sudan  grass  were  a  great  success. 
Some  of  the  Sudan  grass  Avas  almost  eight  feet  tall.  It 
Avas  the  heaviest  crop  I  ever  moAved  Avith  a  mowing 
machine.  Eggs  are  iioav  retailing  at  28  to  30  cents  a 
dozen  here.  We  are  selling  peaches  at  75  cents  per 
bushel  at  farm,  and  trading  peaches  for  wheat  bushel 
for  bushel.  We  made  30  loads  of  hay  this  season  from 
about  the  same  acreage  avo  made  11  loads  last  year. 

My  returns  from  the  Dairymen’s  Co-operative  Sales 
Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  July  Avere,  2.390  lbs.  base  at 
$1,785,  $42.66 ;  587  lbs.  surplus  at  74  cents,  $4.34 ; 
total,  $47.  Testing  fee  was  30  cents  and  hauling 
$2.53,  total  $2.83,  leaving  net  return  $44.17  or  $1.48 
net_per  100  lbs.  for  2,977  lbs.  The  test  reported  AA'as 
2.95,  the  loAvest  I  ever  received.  June  it  was  3.3  Avith 
a  larger  Aoav  of  milk. 

I  have  the  record  of  a  producers’  report  from  the 
Cleveland  market,  2.5S6  lbs.  base  at  $1.58,  $40.S6 ;  948 
lbs.  surplus  at  78  cents  $15.19;  total  $56.05.  Deduc¬ 
tions  Avere,  tester  40  cents,  dues  56  cents,  cooling  $1.40, 
total  $2.36.  Net  returns  $53.69  or  $1.18  per  100  lbs. 
for  4.534  lbs.  This  test  was  3.3. 

Dairymen  from  District  No.  7,  embracing  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  Wellsville,  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  Chester  and  NeAvell, 
W.  Va.,  have  protested  against  the  price  of  85  cents 
per  300  lbs.  paid  for  surplus  milk  in  July  for  use  in 


manufacturing  ice  cream.  A  year  ago  the  price  Avas 
$1.80.  A  conference  on  the  subject  is  promised. 

Ohio.  L.  AV.  ALLEN. 

Rural  School  Picnic  at  Lake  Salubria, 
New  York 

The  first  Farmers’  School  Picnic  was  held  Au¬ 
gust  22  at  Lake  Salubria  Park,  Lake  Salubria,  Steu¬ 
ben  Co.,  N.  Yr.  As  Ave  entered  the  grove  a  picture 
of  the  little  red  schoolhou.se  SAvinging  in  the  breeze 
took  us  back  in  memory.  I  thought  of  the  many 
times  I  had  come  here  (it  Avas  known  as  Wilkes’ 
GroA'e,  then)  to  Sunday  school  picnics.  Lake  Sa¬ 
lubria  is  one  of  Steuben’s  many  beauty  spots. 

After  a  basket  lunch  to  which  everyone  did  full 
justice,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Arkport,  introduced  the 
speakers  of  the  day.  A.  D.  Ostrander,  of  Ivnowles- 
A'ille,  secretary  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society,  Avas  the  first  one,  giving  an  excellent  ad¬ 
dress.  He  said  that  the  people  Avho  are  working 
for  consolidation  do  not  talk  to  the  toAvn  people 
about  it  very  much,  for  the  exponents  of  centraliza¬ 
tion  are  sure  of  the  toAvn  people.  The  country  peo¬ 
ple  will  haA'e  to  help  build  neiv  schoolhouses,  the 
busses  used  to  carry  the  children  to  school  Avill  have 
to  refuel,  re-tire,  etc.,  all  bringing  more  business  to 
the  towns. 

It  Avas  in  1917  that  the  first  move  toAvard  this 
end  AAras  started  in  what  Avas  knoAvn  as  the  toAvn 
board  system,  which  only  lasted  about  six  months. 
Sherman  J.  LoAA-ell,  State  Grange  Master,  Avas  very 
actiA'e  in  helping  to  huA’e  this  laiv  repealed  and 
the  rural  schools  returned  to  their  old  system  again. 

In  1925  the  next  move  which  Avas  called  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  TAventy-one  Avas  launched.  Mass  meetings 
Avere  held  and  21  counties  organized  to  fight  against 
this  moA’ement. 

In  1927  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
Avas  incorporated.  All  funds  received  in  contribu¬ 
tions  from  school  districts  and  individuals  are  used 
to  fight  against  consolidation.  The  paper,  “The 
Little  Red  Schoolhouse,”  is  printed  by  the  society 
in  order  that  the  truth  may  be  known  about  these 
various  consolidations  and  attempts. 

Mr.  Ostrander  read  a  part  of  the  by-laAvs  of  the 
Rural  School  ImproA’ement  Society.  One  important 
and  outstanding  one  Avas,  “To  aAvaken  the  rural 
people  to  the  need  of  fighting  against  additional 
taxes,”  and  centralization  would  mean  extra  taxes. 
A  convention  of  this  society  is  held  every  year  in 
early  Winter.  It  is  probable  it  Avill  be  held  in 
Syracuse  this  year.  Everyone  interested  is  invited 
to  attend.  He  said  Ave  were  supposed  to  be  free¬ 
born  citizens,  but  the  rural  people  are  fast  be¬ 
coming  slav'es.  Washington’s  army  did  not  lick 
Cornwallis  by  saying,  “Well,  I  guess  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  put  it  over  on  us  anyway;  there’s  nothing  Ave 
can  do.”  They  licked  them  by  fighting  and  fighting 
hard. 

.  ^Ir-  Baker  urged  all  present  to  join  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  then  introduced  Dr.  Selden,  dean  of  HH1 
Crest  College,  Lundy’s  Lane,  Pa.  Dr.  Selden  com¬ 
mented  on  the  beauty  of  the  spot  which  had  been 
chosen  for  this  picnic,  and  said  he  always  liked  to 
talk  to  people  Avho  wanted  to  do  what  was  right, 
and  he  believes  it  is  right  for  the  already  tax- 
burdened  farmer  to  kick  on  any  more  taxes.  He 
told  of  one  instance  in  his  State  where  a  county 
superintendent  had  been  AA’ildly  enthusiastic  to  liaA'e 
all  the  schools  in  his  county  consolidate  so  that  he 
could  hai’e  the  honor  of  being  the  means  of  securing 
the  consolidation  of  more  schools  than  any  other 
superintendent.  Dr.  Selden  said  this  superintend¬ 
ent  was  later  declared  mentally  unbalanced.  Any¬ 
one  must  be  wrong  in  his  head  or  somewhere  to  put 
a  little  personal  glory  ahead  of  the  welfare  of  the 
children. 

Dr.  Selden  said  when  Harvard  University  was 
founded  it  Avas  founded  to  train  men  for  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  some  rich  men’s  sons  for  upper  crusts. 
Doctors  secured  their  training  by  riding  with  an 
older  doctor  and  lawyers  studied  with  older  lawyers. 
Now  a  doctor  must  go  to  college  two  years  before 
he  can  even  commence  to  study  medicine.  He  said 
Avhen  this  law  Avas  passed  one  of  the  best  doctors  in 
his  neighborhood  had  to  leaA’e  his  practice  and  go 
back  to  school.  While  the  present  time  needs  the 
best  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  etc.,  yet  the  cost  of 
their  education  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to 
charge  so  much  that  the  poorer  class  can  only  af¬ 
ford  to  employ  them  as  a  last  resort. 

Dr.  Selden  said  when  the  Puritans  first  settled 
here  the  Indians  urged  them  to  select  only  the  best 
ears  of  corn  for  seed.  It  AA’as  nearly  200  years 
before  the  American  farmers  heeded  this  advice,  and 
in  selecting  their  school  leaders  they  AA’ere  doing  the 
same,  using,  in  too  many  cases,  men  as  leaders  with 
nubbin  ideas,  big  cob,  small  kernel  and  bad,  wormy 
cob  ideas.  The  time  has  passed  Avhen  Ave  have  any 
right  to  accept  anything  but  the  best  for  our  school 
leaders.  The  graded  school  has  many  drawbacks, 
said  Dr.  Selden,  as  it  curbs  the  child’s  individual¬ 
ism. 

As  it  was  getting  towards  supper  time  and  I  had 
quite  a  long  drive  I  had  to  leave  before  the  close  of 
his  interesting  talk.  SeA'eral  meetings  have  been 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  county  and  it  is  hoped 
will  haA-e  some  effect  in  preventing  the  destruction 
of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  of  old  Steuben. 

MRS.  C.  AV.  ALDERMAN. 


Data  About  Steuben  County,  New  York 

The  principal  business  here  is  dairying.  The  bulk  of 
the  milk  produced  is  for  fluid  milk  consumption  the 
year  around  but  a  part  of  it  is  manufactured  during 
the  Summer.  This  means  that  prices  for  milk  here  are 
about  the  same  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  the  Nevr 
York  milk  shed.  The  principal  cash  crop  is  potatoes. 
Steuben  is  one  of  the  largest  potato  producing  sections 
in  NeAV  York  State.  We  groAV  all  the  grain  crops. 

The  average  groAving  season  is  about  120  to  130  days 
and  the  annual  rainfall  is  about  16  inches.  This  is 
about  normal  for  Ncav  York  State. 

Wages  are  from  $30  to  $4o  per  month  for  single  men 
and  perhaps  $40  to  $60  for  married  men. 

avm.  stempfle,  Farm  Bureau  Manager. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Internal  Parasites  of  Sheep 
and  Hogs 

Sheep  and  goats  are  susceptible  to  in¬ 
festation  from  a  large  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  worms.  It  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  Oregon  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  that  at  least  five  of  these  cause 
scours.  Four  are  grouped  as  thread 
worms,  while  the  fifth  is  a  flat  worm. 
The  layman  should  have  a  general  idea 
of  the  life  history  of  the  various  para¬ 
sites,  so  far  as  it  influences  their  control 
and  eradication.  However,  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  and  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
pests  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  combat 
it  is  not  practical  to  consider  the  more 
technical  details  but  rather  to  confine 
our  efforts  to  a  consideration  of  the  symp¬ 
toms,  cause,  prevention  and  treatment  of 
the  more  common  and  serious  parasites. 

In  the  East  and  Central  West  by  far 
the  most  common  and  serious  intestinal 
infestation  is  caused  by  the  so-called 
sheep  stomach  worm  (Haemonchus  con- 
tortus),  while  in  the  AYest  the  most 
common  worm  is  the  small  stomach-worm 
(Ostertagia  ostertagi,  Ostertagia  circum- 
cincta).  Both  types  are  found  only  in 
the  fourth  or  true  stomach.  This  is  the 
one  which  joins  the  intestines.  The 
worms  lay  eggs  which  pass  out  in  the 
droppings.  These  hatch  out  and  serve 
as  the  source  of  infestation. 

To  prevent  contamination  of  pastures 
it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  animals  at 
regular  intervals.  Rotation  of  pastures, 
and  not  allowing  lambs  to  follow’  ewes  on 
pasture  are  also  sources  of  control.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  conditions 
frequently  prevent  rotation  and  late 
lambs  necessarily  will  have  to  follow 
their  dams.  Sheep  stomach  worms  are 
no  discriminators.  I  have  seen  heavy 
infestations  on  many  of  the  largest  and 
successful  sheep  establishments  in 
America. 

Fortunately  treatments  have  now  been 
discovered  which  are  quite  satisfactory 
if  properly  administered.  All  old-time 
sheep  men  can  remember  when  we  used 
to  give  gasoline  and  milk.  This  treat¬ 
ment  probably  killed  more  sheep  than 
stomach  worms,  but,  I  suppose  Ave  felt 
we  had  to  do  something  and  that  Avas  the 
treatment  generally  advocated.  This  was 
folloAved  a  little  later  Avith  the  copper- 
sulphate  or  Milestone  treatment.  Blue- 
stone  is  fairly  effective  against  the  com¬ 
mon  stomach  worm,  however,  it  did  not 
prove  satisfactory  at  the  Oregon  Station 
in  recent  tests  against  the  small  stomach 
worm,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  scours  in  western  sheep. 

Nicotine  sulphate,  also  sold  commer¬ 
cially  under  the  name  of  ‘‘Black  Leaf 
40’’  Avas  next  shoAvn  by  the  Connecticut 
Station  to  be  very  effective  against  the 
common  stomach  Avorm  (Haemonchus 
contortus).  Lugols  iodine  solution  has 
also  been  found  to  be  good.  HoAvever, 
none  of  these  proved  effective  against  the 
small  stomach  AA’orm.  The  latest  and  by 
far  the  most  successful  treatment  yet  dis¬ 
covered  in  destroying  all  types  of  stom¬ 
ach  Avorms  as  Avell  as  the  small  Avonns  of 
the  small  intestine  is  by  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  tetrachlorethylene. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  any  treat¬ 
ment  that  will  destroy  worms  is  more  or 
less  poisonous,  and  should  be  properly 
administered  in  correct  dosage.  Tetra¬ 
chlorethylene  Avhile  highly  efficient  as  an 
anthelmintic  is  only  slightly  poisonous.  I 
have  recently  completed  a  tour  of  about 
20  experiment  stations  in  the  various 
States,  and  find  that  about  two-thirds  of 
them  are  noiv  using  this  drug  in  treating 
their  sheep  and  goats  for  worms.  Com¬ 
mercially  this  drug  is  put  up  in  various¬ 
sized  gelatin  capsules.  It  is  sold  under 
the  trade  name  of  Nema  Worm  Capsules, 
and  may  be  obtained  at  any  local  drug 
store.  The  usual  dose  for  a  mature  sheep 
or  goat  is  a  5cc  (80  minims)  capsule. 

In  administering  the  treatment  the 
sheep  may  be  alloAved  to  stand  on  all 
fours  in  a  natural  position,  or  it  may  be 
set  on  its  rump,  being  very  careful  not 
to  tilt  the  head  back,  and  thus  prevent 
•  swalloAving.  The  capsule  is  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue  preferably  with  some 
type  of  balling-gun,  and  the  animal  tilt¬ 
ed  forward  alloAving  it  to  sAvalloAA’  in  a 


natural  manner.  Some  men  have  trou¬ 
ble  in  administering  the  capsules.  If  a 
capsule  breaks  it  will  not  injure  the  ani¬ 
mal  provided  none  of  the  contents  get 
down  the  wind-pipe  and  thence  on  the 
lungs.  If  the  animal  struggles  and  a 
capsule  should  break,  tip  the  sheep  for- 
Avard  immediately  and  place  it  on  its 
feet. 

Western  ranchers  have  found  that 
sheep  or  goats  running  on  infested  pas¬ 
tures  should  be  treated  tAvice,  preferably 
in  the  Fall.  The  first  treatment  is  usual¬ 
ly  given  about  the  time  of  the  first  Fall 
rains,  and  the  second  about  four  weeks 
later.  In  flocks  which  are  badly  infested 
the  tetrachlorethylene  treatment  should 
be  given  weekly  for  three  or  four  times. 

In  treating  any  kind  of  internal  para¬ 
sites  in  any  class  of  livestock  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  starve  the  patient 
for  at  least  24  hours  prior  to  administer¬ 
ing  the  treatment.  This  eliminates  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  contents  of 


the  stomach  and  intestines  and  permits 
the  drug  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
Avorms  Avithout  decreasing  its  efficiency 
by  excessive  dilution.  Food  should  also 
be  denied  the  animal  for  12  hours  fol- 
loAving  treatment. 

Leading  investigators  are  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  time 
internal  parasites  of  hogs  cause  as  great 
an  annual  loss  to  pork  producers  as  hog 
cholera.  In  fact  “Abe”  AVeaver,  of  the 
Missouri  Station,  and  Elmer  Hughes,  of 
the  California  Experiment  Station,  state 
that  their  investigations  and  observations 
over  a  period  of  the  past  20  years  has 
convinced  them  that  if  Ave  gave  more  at¬ 
tention  to  keeping  our  hogs  free  from 
worms  a  great  many  of  the  ailments 
which  cause  our  hog  men  heavy  loss 
would  materially  decrease. 

The  McLean  County  System  Avill 
greatly  loAver  worm  infestation,  involv¬ 
ing  as  it  does  clean,  sanitary  quarters, 
washing  the  soav's  udder  with  warm  soap 
and  water  prior  to  farroAving,  to  prevent 
the  little  pigs  getting  the  worm  eggs 
when  they  first  nurse,  and  later  hauling 
them  to  pasture  knoAvn  to  be  free  from 
infestation.  This  system  has  accom¬ 
plished  Avonderful  results  Avhere  it  has 
been  religiously  practiced.  It  involves, 
liOAvever,  a  high  percentage  of  the  human 
equation,  and  Avill  therefore  be  difficult  to 


successfully  introduce  in  all  communities. 

The  large  round  worm  in  hogs  can  be 
detected  if  properly  fed  pigs  are  not  gain¬ 
ing  and  still  seem  to  have  good  appetites. 
If  the  infestation  is  sufficiently  heavy 
some  deaths  Avill  occur.  A  post-mortem 
Avill  definitely  establish  the  cause.  Look 
carefully  throughout  the  small  intestines. 
These  worms  are  about  as  thick  as  a  lead 
pencil  and  eight  to  14  inches  long.  They 
Avill  sometimes  become  so  numerous  they 
will  plug  up  the  intestines,  thus  causing 
the  food,  particularly  grain,  to  lie  in  the 
stomach  and  sour.  This  will  then  act  as 
a  poison.  Such  pigs  may  present  some 
of  the  external  symptoms  of  hog  cholera, 
particularly  shoAving  some  splotched  areas 
along  the  belly.  The  Avorms  also  throAV 
off  a  poison.  If  handled  to  any  extent 
this  poison  is  so  powerful  it  will  cause 
the  skin  to  become  inflamed,  and  the 
hands  to  SAvell. 

The  lungs  will  probably  be  filled  Avith 
small  thread-like  Avorms.  These  may  be 
mistaken  for  lung  worms.  HoAvever, 
they  are  only  one  stage  of  the  large 
round  worm.  They  may  be  pi’esent  in 
such  numbers  as  to  cause  serious  damage 
to  the  lungs.  The  resultant  lesions  are 


quite  serious  if  they  are  very  numerous. 
Thumps,  and  a  hacking  cough,  are  tAVo  of 
the  most  sure  symptoms  of  round  worms 
in  young  pigs.  The  essential  thing  to 
remember  is  that  the  hog  round  worm 
passes  one  stage  of  its  life  in  the  lungs, 
and  an  entire  freedom  of  worms  in  the 
intestinal  tract  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  animal  is  not  infested.  The  small 
worms  in  the  lungs  cause  an  irritation 
Avith  frequent  coughing,  when  the  worms 
have  reached  a  certain  stage  they  are 
coughed  up  and  again  SAvalloAved,  after 
Avliieh  they  develop  to  maturity  in  the 
intestines. 

Treatments  for  Avorms  in  hogs  have 
been  varied  and  until  recently  only  fair¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  One  of  the  old  stock 
remedies  Avas  spirits  of  turpentine.  Some 
still  use  it  today.  Experimental  tests 
have  shown  it  to  be  practically  useless, 
in  fact  it  may  cause  serious  injury  due 
to  its  effect  on  the  kidneys,  and  as  an  ir¬ 
ritant  to  the  intestines.  Tobacco  and 
various  minerals  have  also  been  exten¬ 
sively  used.  They  are  partly  effective  if 
given  correctly  and  in  proper  dosage.  An¬ 
other  treatment  which  has  many  advo¬ 
cates,  and  for  years  Avas  the  best  known 
medicine,  Avas  the  old  calomel  and  san¬ 
tonin  mixture.  Both  are  powerful  and 
dangerous  drugs.  It  Avas  very  essential 
to  give  specific  dosages,  although  some 
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"would  mix  up  a  quantity  Avith  the  feed 
with  frequent  fatal  results. 

The  internal  administration  of  cheno- 
podium  (Avormseed  oil)  has  now  largely 
superseded  the  calomel  and  santonin 
treatment.  It  is  much  more  efficient  and 
far  less  dangerous.  It  has,  liOAvever,  the 
decided  disadvantage  of  requiring  indi¬ 
vidual  doses  and  administration.  This 
is  a  much  more  difficult  job  with  hogs 
than  Avith  sheep.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
caught  up  from  75  to  several  hundred 
husky  sliotes  weighing  from  50  to  325 
lbs.  each  and  given  them  capsules  or  a 
drench  knoAvs  it  requires  skill,  patience 
and  a  strong  back.  In  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  done  the  pigs  Avill  struggle  and  in 
giving  a  drench,  particularly  oil,  some  is 
very  liable  to  get  on  the  lungs,  Avith  its 
usual  fatal  results. 

If  ehenopodium,  commonly  called 
wormseed  oil,  is  used  it  should  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  drench  of  one  to  tivo  ounces 
of  castor  oil.  This  Avill  eliminate  the 
Avorms  Avlien  the  oil  stupefies  them.  They 
may  be  mixed  and  given  together  as  one 
drench.  I  have  ahvays  found,  liOAvever, 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  there 
Avill  he  considerable  of  the  drench  spilled. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  ehenopodium  be 
given  in  definite  amounts  to  be  effective. 
A  sliote  fre.n  50  to  100  lbs.  requires  2ce 
while  a  mature  hog  will  require  4  to  5cc. 
I  have  therefore  found  it  better  fo  give 
the  ehenopodium  in  capsule  form.  Even 
after  considerable  starving,  pigs  Avill  not 
consume  ehenopodium  Avhen  it  is  placed 
with  the  feed. 

The  only  medicine  I  have  seen  that 
seems  to  have  overcome  this  difficulty  is 
one  called  General  Hog  Liquid.  The  ac¬ 
tive  principle  used  is  ehenopodium,  how- 
ever,  it  is  in  combination  Avith  other 
drugs  Avhich  Avhen  placed  on  Avliole  oats 
is  not  unpalatable  to  pigs.  They  Avill 
readily  consume  the  mixture,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  the  hazards  above  mentioned.  The 
ease  and  safety  of  administration  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important.  Avhere  more  than  a 
very  limited  number  of  hogs  are  involved. 
The  beech  Avood  creosote  contained  in 
this  medicine  stops  the  reverse  peristalsis 
(vomiting)  Avhich  is  almost  ahvays  in¬ 
duced  when  ehenopodium  is  used. 

R.  AV.  DUCK. 


Colorado  Cow  Testing 

Dean  Besse,  tester  for  the  Pueblo 
County,  Colo.,  Dairy-Herd  Improvement 
Association,  reports  tivo  bulls  whose 
daughters  are  noAv  producing  more  than 
their  dams,  as  a  result  of  the  quality 
transmitted  to  these  daughters  by  their 
sires.  Tivelve  daughters  of  Columbine 
Piebe  Changeling  2nd  each  averaged  410 
lbs.  of  butterfat  a  year,  Avhile  their  dams 
averaged  only  334  lbs.,  an  increase  of  76 
lbs.  of  butterfat.  This  improvement  Avas 
made  on  the  State  hospital  herd. 

Four  daughters  of  Fayne  Mercedes 
Columbine  produced  an  average  of  515.5 
lbs.  of  butterfat  each  in  a  year,  exceed¬ 
ing  their  dams’  production  by  an  average 
of  123.5  lbs.  This  Avas  in  the  Joe  Ger- 
sick  dairy  herd.  Fayne  Mercedes  Colum¬ 
bine  is  a  son  of  Columbine  Piebe  Change¬ 
ling  2nd. 


Dairying  in  South  Dakota 

Readers  in  the  East  Avill  be  interested 
in  the  following  statement  from  Exten¬ 
sion  Dairyman  G.  Ileebink,  Brookings, 
S.  D. : 

“Many  dairy  herds  here  will  have  to 
be  brought  through  the  Winter  on  wild 
hay,  corn  fodder  and  stover,  and  other 
roughages  inferior  in  feeding  value  to 
legumes  such  as  Alfalfa.  During  an  aver¬ 
age  Winter  feeding  season  of  eight 
months,  from  tAA’o  to  tAvo  and  one-half 
tons  of  dry  roughage  will  be  required  if 
one  is  also  feeding  silage.  If  not  feeding 
silage  more  dry  roughage  will  be  re¬ 
quired — from  three  to  five  tons  per  coav. 
A  coav  Avill  profitably  consume  about  3% 
tons  of  silage  in  an  eight-month  feeding 
period. 

Grain  should  be  fed  according  to  milk 
production,  allowing  1  lb.  of  grain  to 
3  or  4  lbs.  of  milk.  At  this  rate  of  feed¬ 
ing,  one  should  provide  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  ton  of  concentrate  mixture 
per  coav.  Heifers  and  cali’es  require  less, 
depending  on  their  age  and  size.  In  a 
general  Avay  one  might  figure  that  the 
feed  for  one  cow  Avill  take  care  of  tAvo 
heifers  or  three  or  four  calves. 

“When  the  roughage  is  of  poor  quality 
it  is  necessary  to  supplement  it  with 


Administering  tetrachlorethylene  worm  capsule  to  a  [keep.  Rome  prefer  to  allow  the 
sheep  to  stand  on  its  feet  in  a  natural  position.  Care  should  he  exercised  not  to  tip 
the  head  hack  too  far,  or  the  animal  cannot  swallow. 


D.  Elliott  Hyatt,  a  vocational  agricultural  student,  and  4-7/  cluh  hoy,  of  Adrian,  Mo., 
and  some  of  his  porkers  on  which  he  is  showing  a  nice  profit.  He  attributes  consider¬ 
able  of  his  success  with  hogs  to  keeping  them  free  from  worms. 
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feeds  high  in  protein.  A  concentrate 
mixture  of  400  lbs.  of  ground  corn,  200 
lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  and  300  lbs.  of  linseed 
oilmeai,  if  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  3 
lbs.  of  milk  will  provide  a  satisfactory 
concentrate  ration  to  feed  with  wild  hay, 
corn  stover,  and  similar  roughages. 

“As  to  relative  cost  of  different  con¬ 
centrate  feeds  for  dairy  cattle :  When 
oats  cost  25  cents  per  bushel,  one  can  get 
the  same  feed  value  from  barley  at  45 
cents  per  bushel,  corn  at  53  cents,  speltz 
at  35  cents,  wheat  at  55  cents  and  rye  at 
53  cents.” 


Silver  Medal  Jersey 

High  production  records  completed  by 
three  of  the  cows  which  he  sired  have  re¬ 
cently  won  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  silver  medal  award  for  Sophie’s 
Pogis  99th’s  Boy,  a  purebred  Jersey  bull 
now  heading  the  dairy  herd  owned  by 
Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  The 
silver  medal  is  awarded  only  to  those 
bulls  of  the  Jersey  breed  which  have 
three  daughters  whose  butterfat  yield  in 
official  production  tests  is  sufficiently 
high  to  win  a  similar  medal,  these  daugh¬ 
ters  to  be  from  different  dams. 

The  three  cows  whose  high  yields  won 
the  silver  medal  award  and  qualified 
Sophie’s  Pogis  99tli’s  Boy  for  the  medal, 
were  bred  by  William  B.  O.  Field,  Lenox. 
Mass.,  and  made  their  production  records 
in  his  herd.  Sophie’s  High  Lawn  Thel¬ 
ma  produced  490.14  lbs.  of  butterfat,  7,- 
S67  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  305-day  test  started 
when  she  was  only  one  year  and  eight 
months  of  age.  High  Lawn  Pogis’  Daisy, 
another,  in  305  days  yielded  452.58  lbs. 
of  butterfat,  7,564  lbs.  of  milk.  Her 
test  was  started  when  she  was  two  years 
of  age.  Pogis  Amy  of  High  Lawn,  the 
third  silver  medal  cow,  produced  486.61 
lbs.  of  butterfat,  6,919  lbs.  of  milk  in 
305  days.  She  was  started  on  test  when 
in  two-year-old  form. 

Sophie’s  Pogis  99th’s  Boy,  the  new 
silver  medal  sire  of  these  three  cows  is 
a  son  of  the  noted  bull  Pogis  99tli  of 
Hood  Farm,  one  of  the  ten  bulls  of  the 
Jersey  breed  to  win  the  medal  of  merit, 
highest  medal  award  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  More  than  120  cows 
sired  by  Pogis  99tli  of  Hood  Farm  have 
completed  production  records  and  15  of 
his  sons  have  won  medals. 


International  Live  Stock 
Exposition 

This,  in  connection  with  the  grain  and 
hay  show,  will  be  held  at  Ujiion  Stock- 
yards,  Chicago,  Nov.  28-Dec.  5. 

The  preliminary  classification  for  the 
1931  show  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
It  will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to 
the  International  office  at  the  Chicago 
Stockyards,  R.  H.  Heide,  manager.  There 
will  be  more  breeds  of  sheep  in  the  1931 
competition  than  ever  before,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
swine  classification  which  it  is  thought 
will  improve  this  feature  and  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  prospective  exhibitors  in  that 
department. 

Entries  will  close  for  the  individual 
livestock  classes  November  1;  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Grain  and  Hay  Show,  No¬ 
vember  10,  and  for  the  carload  lots  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  November  21. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  5.) 

Market.  —  Beef  steers  and  yearlings 
closing  about  steady  with  week’s  early 
25c  decline,  top  medium-weights  .$8,  best 
weighty  steers  $7.90,  bulk  of  sales  $7  to 
$7.50.  Bulls  steady  to  weak.  Stockers 
and  feeders  in  liberal  supply,  fair  coun¬ 
try  demand,  most  sales  $5.75  to  $6.50, 
top  $7.  Bulk  fat  heifers  $6.50  to  $7.25: 
medium  bulls  $5  to  $5.75;  butcher  cows 
$4  to  $4.50;  cutters  $2.25  to  $3.  Calves 
steady  to  strong,  top  vealers  $11,  few  se¬ 
lects  held  higher. 

Hogs  fully  steady,  top  westerns  $8, 
bulk  local  feds  $7.25  to  $7.50. 

Sheep  steady,  medium  to  good  lambs 
$8  to  $8.50,  culls  and  common,  $4  to 
$5.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Sept.  5 ;  Cat¬ 
tle,  178  cars ;  34  Virginia,  32  St.  Paul, 
22  Chicago,  19  Sioux  City,  13  Omaha,  11 
West  Virginia,  11  Tennessee,  10  St. 
Louis,  9  Kansas  City.  6  Maryland,  2 
Iowa,  2  Kentucky,  2  Pittsburgh.  2 
Michigan,  1  Pennsylania.  1  Ohio,  1  New 
Jersey ;  containing  5,408  head.  238 
trucked  in ;  total  cattle.  5,646  head,  731 
calves,  1,549  hogs,  945  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $7.75 
to  88.50;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs., 
$6.75  to  $7.75;  common,  900  to  1.100  lbs., 
$5.25  to  $6.75 ;  good,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 


$7.75  to  $8.50:  medium.  1.100  to  1.300 
lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  good,  1,300  to  1,500 
lbs..  $7.75  to  $8.25. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs..  $7 
to  $7.50 ;  good.  550  to  S50  lbs.,  $6.50  to 
$7 ;  medium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to 
$6.50 ;  common,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5  to 
$5.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.75  to  $5.50 ;  good, 
$4  to  $4.75;  common  and  medium,  $3  to 
$4 :  low  cutter  and  cutter.  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $6  to 
$6.75;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $4.50 
to  $6 ;  yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice.  $10.25  to 
$11;  medium.  $9.50  to  $10.25;  cull  and 
common,  $6.25  to  $9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  500  to  800  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7.25 ; 
common  and  medium,  500  to  800  lbs., 
$4.75  to  $6.25 ;  good  and  choice,  800  to 
1,050  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.50 ;  common  and 
medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160 
to  180  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8;  It.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  180  to  220  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8;  med. 
wt..  good  and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs., 
87.50  to  $8 :  med.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
220  to  250  lbs..  $7.25  to  $7.75 :  hvy.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $7  to 
87.50 :  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to 
350  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.25 ;  pkg.  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $5.75  to 
$6.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house).  —  Bran,  ton,  $22.50;  shorts, 
$22.50;  hominy,  $26:  middlings,  $28; 
linseed,  $37:  gluten,  $29:  ground  oats, 
$26.50;  Soy  bean  meal,  $32.50;  hog-meal, 
$33;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $29.50; 
dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $26.50;  18  per 
cent,  $29;  20  per  cent,  $31.50;  24  per 
cent,  $33 ;  25  per  cent,  $34 ;  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent,  $32;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $30; 
Alfalfa,  reground,  $32. 


Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  15-17.  —  Dispersal  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins.  Lime  Ridge  Farm,  Pough- 
quag,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  21.  —  Holsteins;  First.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Capital  Sales.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R. 
Austin  Backus,  sale  manager,  Mexico, 

N.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Holsteins  ;  Fall  Consignment 
Sale.  Bradford  County,  Pa.  R.  H. 
Fleming.  Chairman,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins ;  Ulster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale.  Albert  Kurdt,  secretary, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Coming:  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  15-16. — New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  Fruit  Tour  to  Cum- 
berland-Shenandoah  Valley.  Arthur  J. 
Farley,  Secretary.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

Sept.  20-26. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  21-25.  —  Sunshine  Fair,  Cobbles- 
kill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-25. — Union  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  22-25. — Wayne  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

Sept.  22-25. — Sullivan  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  Forksville,  Pa. 

Sept.  22-25. — Gratz  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association.  Gratz,  Pa 

Sept.  22-26. — Lehigh  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Sept.  23-25. — Twentieth  Annual  Flow¬ 
er  Show,  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Wm.  G.  Ellis,  Secre¬ 
tary,  61  Grant  Ave..  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  24-26.  —  Green  Township  Com¬ 
munity  Association,  Cookport,  Pa. 

Sept.  28-Oet.  3.  —  Columbia  County 
Agricultural.  Horticultural  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Association,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  1. — Union  Agricultural 
Association,  Burgettstown,  Pa. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  2. — Bedford  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Lehighton  Fair,  Le- 
higliton,  Pa. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Doylestown  Fair  As¬ 
sociation,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Oct.  3. — Sixth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  Show  at  the  Allegheny  Country 
Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickly  Heights, 
Pa.  Judge  will  be  W.  K.  Helpburn,  of 
Fellowship  Farms,  Anselma,  Pa. 

Oct.  6-10. — York  County  Agricultural 
Society,  York,  Pa. 

Oct.  7-10. — Lycoming  County  Fair  As¬ 
sociation,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-16. — Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Oct.  19-21. — Venango  County  Farmers 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison,  Wis. 

Nov.  16-17. — Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Fuller  notice  later. 
Everyone  invited. 

Dec.  2-4. — New’  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  .T. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman.  Chicago.  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  J. 
Singer,  secretary, *  P.  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Jan.  18-22,  1932. — Pennsylvania  Farm 
Showr,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  25,  1932.  —  New  York  State 
Grange,  annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


— -  -a&j^BEST 

: —  J 

Electric  Clipper 

AT  A  Af£W  /.OW  AR/C£ 

Imitated  but  never  equalled.  Unexcelled 
for  clipping  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  etc., 
weighs  only  3  lbs.  Powerful  motor  and  3  inch 
clipper  built  into  one  perfectly  balanced  unit, 
assuring  even  clipping  without  tiring  operator. 
Clips  udder  and  flanks  of  8  to  12  cows  in  one 
hour.  Models  for  any  voltage.  Special  model 
for  6  volt  car  battery  operation.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

$30  to  $50  weekly  in  spare  time.  Prospects 
.  everywhere.  Write  today  for  our  liberal 
\  agents’  discount.  Get  started  today  with 
"I.  the  original  one-man  clipper.  lie  the  first 
it  in  your  community  to  earn  big  cash  com- 
]/  missions.  Act  now — don’t  delay. 

i/l  ANDIS  CLIPPER  CO.  16lih;!S?r{v.tve” 

yy  Mfgrrs.  of  fine  electric  barber  clippers  since  1922. 
/  Ask  your  barber. 


Pnu  Ql« n n U:nnc  Good  as  any,  better  than  some.  Dur- 
ll Uj  oiancnionb  able,  easily  installed,  and  attractive 
price.  Address  Roy  Brothers,  East  Barnet,  Vermont 

GUERNSEYS 

Chedco  Guernseys 

For  Sale  at  Farmer’s  Price 

CHEDCO  COUNTESS  EDITH  317352 

Dropped  July  16,  1930 

Sire:  LANG  WATER  CHEDCO  147434. 

Dam:  CHEDCO  LADY  EDITH  172466, 

Massachusetts  State  Champion,  12,162.7  lbs. 
]U i  k.  694.4  lbs.  butter  Fat.  Class  EE. 

C.  E.  C0TTING  70  Federal  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 — Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 

Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berkshires'1 

Boars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fail  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  F  ARM  ,  Hopowell  Junction,  (Dutchesi  Co.,)  N:  Y. 

TARBELL  farms  GUERNSEY C 

■  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  pi  ices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y, 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 

HOLSTEINS 

Holstein  Cows  For  Sale 

We  have  an  offering  of  good  type  deep-bodied  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers,  bred  for  early  fail  freshening  that 
you  can  buy  right  now  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
They  are  purebred,  fully  accredited,  and  will  produce 
heavily  under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  Let  us  quote 
you  on  your  requirements  whether  a  few  or  a  carload. 
Breeding  area  close  to  the  border  and  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  the  very  best.  Apply  Director  of  Extension, 
Holstein  Breeders’  Association,  Brantford,  Canada. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

HIGH  GRADE  Doipv  fnMfC  FOR 

A  REGISTERED  DcUTy  tO W S  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOR  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  830 

DOGS 

■  ■  |  all  kinds,  full  broke 

IwS  ■  I  A"*  on  trial— write 

n  U  LI  I  1  U  a  PETElt  E  A  S  C  O 

■  ■  ^  w  Forest  City,  Pa. 

POLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 

AIREDALES,  WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS  —  Will 
M  ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N.  Y. 

fOIXIK  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
V/  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Boston  Terriers 

POCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— 2  mos  ,  brown ;  males,  $10; 
U  females,  $5,  approval.  O.  H.  RILEY  ■  Franklin,  Vt. 

SHEEP 

-  DORSET  and  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

Offering  choice  Rams  (Lambs  &  Yearlings)  suitable 
Flock  headers  or  cross-breeding.  Ewes,  purebred  and 
grades,  at  prices  that  will  make  you  money.  All 
stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

CHEVIOT  RAMS  For  Sale 

We  are  offering  16  head  of  registered  rams  at 
farmers’  prices,  also  a  few  ewes. 

II.  T.  POTTER  -  -  Corsica.  Pa. 

&e>£i  Hampshire  Rams 

by  Imported  Dams  at  $35.00,  $50.00,  $75.00. 

♦J.  C.  PENNEY  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Affpu  8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Fit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxo,  Ambler,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  -  30  SHEEP,  20  SPRING  LAMBS 

Mostly  Hampshire  Grade.  OZIAS  I).  BAKER,  Mapledale 

(Dry  Brook),  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  Near  Arkville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale- 45  Breeding  Ewes, 

will  exchange  for  reg.  Cheviot.  *.  R.  BELL,  High  Falls,  N.  T. 

CHEVIOT  and  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 

Burton  Sheldon,  Jr.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

ran  O  il  r  KEG.  SHROFSIIIRES— Choice  rams 
rOIV  CJrlLIj  and  a  few  ewes;  foundation  Imported. 
AVILLIAMS  FARMS,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  11. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  and  TWO  YEAR-OLD  RAMS  of 
■  1  Butter  Breeding.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowvllle,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 
O  also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 

FOR  SALE-90  SHEEP  l™?nT*so" 

GOATS 

SWINE 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington.  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  *4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weigiiing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 

Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

7- 8  weoks  old  S3. 00 

8- 9  week*  old  3.50 
1  O  weeks  old  3.75 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  54.00  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  I  O  day*  (rial  allow. d. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITE  &  DUROC  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bred  fast  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
All  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  O.  IX,  F.  O.  B.. 
Waltham. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  Waltham,  Mass. 
Telephone  4459- W 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  T.l.  ms  LeiinsUii.  Mass. 

We  ofler  a  lot  of  good  choice  feeders  all  ready  for 
the  feed  trough  —  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.,  Chester  and 
Yorkshire,  Duroc  and  Berkshire  crossed. 

Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows — 

<>-  8  Weeks  old  _  $3.25  each 

9-10  Weeks  old .  $3.75  each 

11-12  Weeks  Extras,  $4.50  each 
Ship  any  number  C.O.I).  ou  approval — no  ci  ating  charge 
Our  Guarantee  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times” 

25c  per  pig  ehargeonVt.and  Conn. ordersfor vaccination 

BREEDERS  or  FEEDERS 

We  do  ship  pigs  that  will  please  you  and  bo  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  kind  we  ship.  They  are  all  weaned 
before  shipping.  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross  or 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs — 

7- 8  weeks  old  -  $3.00  each 

8- 9  weeks  old  -  $3.25  each 

Chester  White  Barrows,  8  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 

Will  ship  one  or  one  hundred  C.  O.  D.  Crating  free. 
Ten -day  trial. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 
Telephone  Woburn  0086 


PIGS  PIGS  PIGS 

All  breeds,  ages,  sizes.  This  is  a  personal  message  to 
you.  The  standard  and  quality  is  gauged  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  and  increasing  patronage  of  discriminating 
buyers.  The  many  pleasant  testimonials  are  an  award 
of  merit  which  you  pig  buyers  have  bestowed  upon  me. 
These  are  very  encouraging.  I  treasure  them  highly. 
Tell  me  the  breed,  age  and  type  of  pig  you  wish— 
I’ll  describe  what  I  have  accurately— no  substitutes. 

Spring  pigs  are  beautiful  slioats  now.  Handsome 
boars  for  service.  Time  to  breed  those  sows  soon. 

C.  DAVIS  Box  II  CONCORD.  MASS. 

V^PPifllin  PlflC  $4. <IO  each.  Mostly  Po- 
X  T  I y J  5  land  Chinas.  Some  Chesters 

Durocs,  Berkshires,  6  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  castrated 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  $5.00  each. 
10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  $5.25.  prepaid  $0.25.  Shcats  over 
35  lbs.  $0.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  O.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  CheswolU,  Del. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  Chester  Berkshire 

7-8  week*  old,  #8.00  each;  9-10  weeks  old,  $3.50 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass, 


luR*EoGd  SWINE 


All  asres  for  sale.  F.  M.  Putting:, 
ton  8on,  Merrllleld,  N.  V. 


O 


IIIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  X  pigs,  $1<) 
each.  Reg.  free.  Pairs  no  akin.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falli,  N.I. 


HORSES 


ZD 


WANTED 


Communicate; 


5  or  6  HEAD  ANGORA  DOES 

Will  purchase  more  if  price  is  right. 
Must  he  sound  in  every  respect. 

A.  P.  MCELBERGElt,  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  X.  1. 


REG.  BLACK  YEARLING  STALLION 

Carnot  and  Laet  breeding,  ton  type,  $250.  Large, 
registered  black  yearling  filly,  $250.  Black  weanling 
stallion.  Laet  breeding,  ton  type,  $125.  Black  wean¬ 
ling  filly,  Laet  breeding,  $125.  Pair  high-grade  Perch- 
erons,  own  brothers,  matched,  two  and  four  years,  $325. 

PUREBRED  0.  I.  C.  PIGS,  world’s  grand  cham¬ 
pion  strain,  either  sex,  $10. 

VERNON  LAFLER  MIDDLESEX,  N.  Y. 


PONIES  FOR  SALE  «jKg 

Ten  for  $500.  3  Mares  to  foal  soon.  Big  bargain. 
PONY  FARM  -  CORTLAND,  OHIO 


C  L -fl_  _  J  p._!  for  children,  also  STALLION  8; 
oueiiana  romes  marks  With  colts  by  Bide  or 

separate.  Prieesright.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater, Okie 


FERRETS 


FERRETS 


WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  So.OO,  males  $4.00  Young  stock  Sept,  sales, 
females  $4.00,  males  $3.50,  one  pair  $7.00-  Will  ship  C.O. 
D.  Instruction  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  0« 


RABBITS 


R 


EG.  PEDIGREED  CHINCHILLAS,  WHITE,  GRAY,  FLEMISH 
GIANTS,  reasonable.  Green  Mountain  Robhitry,  Montgomery  Ctr.,Vt. 


Rahhtlc  Xi  Qtinnlioe  Con>PIete  descriptive  literature. 

naDDIiS  Ot  O uppiies  AlbertFocey.Jr ,115-0, Valle, Slream.H.1. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book j 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breedingi 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 


PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


972 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
September  12,  1931. 

MILK 

September:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs. ; 
Class  2A,  $1.41;  215,  $1.00;  Class  3,  $1.15. 

In  classes  2A,  215  and  2C.  a  differential  of  5e 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential'  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy . $0.31%@$0 

Extra.'  92  score  . . .  /_ 

First.  88  to  91  score  . 2G%@ 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . -J  ® 

Ladles  .  . , . J? 

Backing  stock  . i", 

Renovated  .  f3%@ 

Sweet  fancy  . 5; 

Extra  .  32  %® 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . r®  .  ^ 

Centralized  . -4%@ 

CHEESE 

Whole  milk,  flats,  held.. $0.21  ®$0.23% 

. 16  %@ 

. 15  %@ 


State  . — 

Fresh  specials 

Average  run  to  fancy  . 

Wisconsin — Whole  milk, 

Flats,  fresh  . 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 

Young  America,  fresh  . 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . • 

Extra  . 

Average  extras  . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

POTATOES 

Jersey.  150  lbs . 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland,  bu... 

Jersey,  bu . 

VEGETABLES 

Beets.  100  belis . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots.  100  belis . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100  . 

Cucumbers,  bu. 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks.  100  belts . 

Lettuce,  bu. 

Lima  beans, 

Onions,  bu . 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  belts. 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu. 

String  beans. 


.32 

31 

.30% 

.26 

.24% 

.23 

.19 

-24% 

.34 

.33 

.32 

.27 

.29 


.17 

.16 


.16  ® 
.16%  ® 
.16%® 


.16% 

.16% 

.17 


.$0.38 

®$0.39% 

.  .33 

® 

.37 

.  .28 

® 

.32 

.  .34 

® 

.36 

,  .30 

® 

.34 

,  .25 

® 

.27 

.16 

® 

.19 

,$0.60@$1.60 

1.50 

.  .60®  .85 

.  1.50®  1.75 


bu. 


bu. 


Jersey,  bskt. 


Tomatoes, 

Crate  . 

Nearby,  egg  attd  plum, 
Jersey.  C-till  carrier  . . 
Up-river,  6-till  carrier 

Basket  . 

State.  6-till  carrier  ... 

Crate  . 

Basket  . 

State,  lug  . 

Maryland,  lug . 

Pennsylvania,  bskt.  ., 
Mass,  and  Conn.,  %  bu 

Western,  lug  . 

Watercress,  100  belts.  . . 

FRUI 


crt. 


.  box. 

TS 


2.50 

3.00 

2.25 

2.00 

75 


$2.  oo®  $3.  on 
.40®  .50 

1.50® 
1.00® 
1.25® 

.50® 

.40® 
7.50®  10.00 
1.75®  2.00 
.50® 
2.00® 
1.00® 

.75® 
2.75® 

.35® 
1.00® 

.50® 

.50® 

.50® 

.50® 

.60® 

.50® 

.50® 
1.00® 

.30® 


1.50® 

1.50® 

.05® 

.50® 

.50® 

1.50® 

2.50® 


3.25 
4.00 
1 .35 
1.00 

3.75 

1.25 
2.00 

1.25 

1.75 

2.25 
.90 

1.75 
.85 
1 .75 
3.00 
1.75 
2.25 
2.00 
1.00 
1.75 
.75 
.65 
.75 
1.75 
3.00 


Apples,  bu . $0.40®$2 

Musktnelons,  bu .  1.50®  2 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10® 

Cherries,  4-qt.  bskt . 30® 

Peaches,  Ind.  and  Ill.,  bu .  1.25®  1 

Del.  and  Md.,  %  bu . 20®  , 

Bushel  . 50®  1 

Jersev,  crt.  or  bskt . 50®  1 

%  'bu . 25® 

Pennsylvania,  bu.  bskt . 50®  1 

Up-river,  mixed,  crt . 60®  1, 

Bushel  . 50®  1 

N.  Y.  State,  bu . 90®  2. 

Pears,  Clapps,  bu . 50®  1. 

Bartletts,  bu.  bskt . 50®  1. 

Seckel,  bu . 50®  2. 

%  bu.  bskt . 60® 

DRIED  BEANS— Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $5.00® $5. 

Pea  .  4.50@  6 

Red  kidney  .  5.75@  0 

White  kidney  .  6. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

lb . $0.40®  $0, 

. 35®  , 

. 15® 

. 19® 

. 15® 

.35® 
.25®  . 


Chickens,  fancy, 
Fair  to  good  . 

Roosters  . 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys.  Spring 
Old  toms 


g.t 

50 

20 

50 

75 

40 

25 

75 

60 


25 

00 

63 

73 

00 

85 


2o 

00 

00 

00 


42 

39 

18 

20 

19 

50 

27 

30 

36 

30 

35 

50 

00 


Old  hens  . 26® 

Argentine  . 28@ 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 25® 

Graded  . 23® 

Dark,  doz .  2.00®  2 

Culls,  doz .  1.50®  2 

LIVE  TOULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breed  should  weight  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 

large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.16®  $0.25 

Chickens,  large  breeds,  best  .  .27 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .20 

Roosters  . 14®  .15 

Ducks  . 17®  .20 

Geese  . 10®  .15 

Rabbits,  lb . 10@  .20 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00® $8. 25 

Bulls  .  4.00®  5.00 

Cows  .  3.50®  4.25 

Calves,  best  . 10.00@11.50 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

Sheep  .  2.00®  3.50 

Lambs  .  7.00®  8.50 

Hogs  .  5.00®  7.75 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.14®$0.15 

Good  to  choice  . 10@  .13 

Steers,  100  lbs . 14. 00®  17. 00 

Bulls  .  7.50®  9.50 

Cows  .  9.00®  11.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  . $23.00  ® 24.00 

■  No.  2  . 20.00®21.50 

No.  3  . 13.00®  15.00 

Clover  mixed  . 15. 00® 22. 00 

Straw,  rye  . 19. 00® 21. 00 

Oat  and  wheat  . .  .11.00 


GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red  . $0.63 % 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 60% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 32% 

Rye  . 49  % 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Current  prices  in  public  markets. 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.34@$0.30 

Milk,  grade  A,  q‘t .  .18 

Grade  B  . .  .15 

Cream,  %  pt .  .18 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 42@  .45 

Gathered  . 30®  .40 

Turkeys,  lb . 40®  .55 

Chickens  . 35®  .55 

Ducklings  . 38®  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 40®  .60 

Potatoes,  pk . 20®  05 

Lettuce,  head  . . . 05®  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . . . 03®  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 20®  .25 

I’eas,  lb . 25®  .35 


Buffalo  Markets 

Potatoes  and  cabbage  show  a  lower  tendency. 
Dairy  products  are  holding  about  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  32  to  33c;  tubs,  28  to  31c- 
firsts,  27  to  28c:  undergrades,  26  to  27c.  Cheese, 
firmer;  new  daisies,  19c;  longhorn.  19  to  20c; 
brick,  18c;  brick  Swiss,  20c:  old  flats,  daisies. 
24  to  27c;  limburger,  25c.  Eggs,  steady:  near¬ 
by  fancy,  33  to  34c;  grade  A.  29  to  32c:  grade 
B.  22  to  23c;  grade  C.  19  to  20c:  nearby  at 
market.  20  to  30c:  western,  20  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  20 
to  28c;  chickens,  30  to  37c:  broilers.  28  to  31c: 
old  roosters.  13  to  17c;  ducks.  19  to  20c;  tur¬ 
keys.  42  to  43c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  16 
to  23c;  broilers,  20  to  20c;  old  roosters,  14  to 
15c;  ducks.  19e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak:  Duchess, 
bu..  50  to  60c;  Wealthy.  00c  to  $1;  Maiden 
Blush.  40  to  60c:  c-rabapples.  75c  to  $1.25.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  weak;  home-grown,  bu..  45  to  55c;  N 
J..  150-lb.  bag,  $1.75:  Ya..  bbl.,  $1.75  to  $2: 
sweets.  N.  C.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  medium, 
cwt.,  $4.75;  marrow,  $5.25:  white  kidney, 
$0.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.25;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to  $1.20;  pick¬ 
ling,  bu.,  $2.50:  green,  doz.  belis.,  20  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu..  $1  to 
$1.50;  elderberries,  bu..  50c;  grapes,  20-lb.  lug 
80c  to  $1;  Cal.,  lug,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  honevdews, 
crate,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  huckleberries,  32-qt." crate, 
$4  to  $4.25:  peaches,  bu.,  35c  to  $1.50;  pears, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  plums,  bu.,  50c  to  $1:  prunes, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  watermelons,  30  to  40c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax.  bu..  50c 
to  $1;  beets,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  doz.  belis.,  10  to 
15c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  25c:  cabbage,  1m. . 
35  to  50c;  carrots,  lui.,  05  to  75c;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  celery,  doz.,  30  to  60c;  corn, 
doz..  5  to  8c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  egg¬ 
plant,  bu.,  60  to  90c;  endive,  doz.,  50  to  60c- 
lettuce.  2-doz.  crate.  $1  to  $1.25:  mushrooms. 
1-lb.  carton,  30  to  50c;  okra.  Tenn..  bskt  $1 
to  $1.25 parsnips.  %  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  peas, 
bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  peppers,  bu..  75c  to  $1  75- 
pumpkins,  doz.,  75  to  85c:  radishes,  doz.  belis 
10  to  15c;  spinach,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  squash,  bu., 
2.)  to  75c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  turnips, 
bn.,  40c  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Hay.  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $14 
to  $14.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50-  oat 
straw,  $8  to  $8.25:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$13.50;  standard  middlings.  $13:  red-dog  $19- 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $21.50; 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent.  $27.50:  liominv,  $18.30- 
gluten,  $21.50;  oatfeed.  $7;  Timothy  ‘seed,  bu., 
$2..U) ;  Alfalfa,  $14;  Alsike,  $9.75;  clover,  $12 
to  $12.25.  c.  H.  B. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can.  delivered,  qt  , 
6  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt..  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk 
grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good,  $70  to  $85;  cows,  fresh  milk 
grades,  common,  $45  to  $65;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $7.50:  veal  calves,  milk 
fed,  choice,  $14  to  $16;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
good,  $10  to  $13:  lambs.  $7  to  $9.50;  sheep.  $3 
to  $4;  broilers,  live,  average,  2%  lbs.,  lb.,  24 
to  25c;  chickens,  live,  for  roasters,  lb.,  28  to 
30c;  fowls,  live,  heavy,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  eggs, 
mixed,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  32  to  34c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  13 
to  14c- ;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  10  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  butter,  creamery,  print 
and  rolls,  lb.,  32  to  34c;  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  30  to  31e;  cheese,  whole' milk, 
lb.,  25  to  29c:  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to  20c: 
cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  10  to  12c:  eggs,  farmers’ 
delivery,  fresh,  doz..  48  to  50c;  eggs,  store 
sales,  fresh,  doz..  42  to  45c;  broilers,  fancy, 
lb.,  40  to  42c;  chickens,  lb..  4S  to  50c;  fowls, 
lb..  30  to  32c;  apples,  pk..  20  to  25c:  pears,  bu., 
$1.75;  sweet  corn.  doz..  10  to  12c;  potatoes,  pk., 
23  to  25c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  2  to  3c.  F.  A.  C. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  relationship  between  supplies  arriving  on 
the  market  and  the  price  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  condition  of  the  Philadelphia  market  during 
the  past  week  compared  with  previous  weeks. 
Receipts  of  several  products  are  now  becoming 
lighter  and  the  price  has  strengthened  com¬ 
paratively.  Tomatoes  of  the  best  quality  were 
in  moderate  supply  and  the  market  for  best 
stock  was  higher  at  the  close.  Best  offerings 
of  five-eighths  baskets  sold  at  60  to  85c,  with  a 
few  sales  higher,  and  ordinary  stock  at  30  to 
50c.  Peppers  were  also  in  lighter  supply  after 
the  holiday  and  the  market  was  steady  to  firm, 
with  bullnose  and  various  varieties  selling  at 
15  to  25c  per  five-eighths  and  25  to  35c  per 
bushel.  Sweet  potatoes  have  as  yet  reached 
the  market  in  small  quantities  only  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  trade  has  not  taken  hold,  with 
the  market  dull  ns  a  result.  New  Jersey  of¬ 
ferings  in  five-eighths  baskets  sold  at  90c  to 
$1.15  for  yellow,  and  75  to  85c  for  yams.  The 
bean  market  was  one  entirely  of  quality.  Best 
offerings  from  New  Jersey  moved  well,  but  Vir¬ 
ginia  offerings  were  slow,  because  of  the  rather 
ordinary  quality.  Five-eighths  baskets  of  green 
snap  beans  moved  at  90c  to  $1.35,  with  a  few 
fancy  $1.50.  Bushel  stock  from  nearby  areas 
sold  at  $1.50  to  $1.75,  with  a  few  sales  reach¬ 
ing  $2.  Wax  were  mostly  ordinary  and  sold 
slowly  at  50c  to  $1  per  five-eighths  bushel. 
Limas  were  in  good  demand  at  the  close,  with 
receipts  considerably  lighter  than  for  several 
days.  Best  bushel  hampers  moved  at  $2.50  to 
$3,  with  some  extra  fancy  at  $3.25.  Cauli¬ 
flower  was  steady,  but  trading  slow.  Celery 
was  also  steady,  and  two-thirds  crates  from 
New  Y’ork  State  moved  at  $2.50  to  $3.  Corn 
moved  fairly  well,  when  fancy  and  100  ears,  in 
sac-ks  sold  at  75c  to  $1.25.  Cucumbers  were 
barely  steady  and  bushels  from  New  Y’ork 
State  sold  at  40  to  50e,  with  pickles  at  75c  to 
$1.  Lettuce  took  a  sharp  drop,  as  receipts  of 
Iceberg  were  heavier  from  California.  Crates 


rof  four  to  five  dozen  heads  sold  at  $4.75  to 
$5.25.  with  a  few  fancy  up  to  $5.50  and  $5.75. 
New  York  crates  of  two  dozen  heads,  Big  Bos¬ 
ton.  sold  at  $1.75  to  $2.  Onions  moved  very 
slowly  and  the  market  was  weaker  at  the  close. 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  50-lb.  sacks,  yel¬ 
lows  sold  at  $1  to  $1.10,  while  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana  50-lb.  sacks,  were  mostly  $1.10  to  $1.25. 
The  potato  market  continued  very  dull  and  un¬ 
der  a  slow  demand  no  improvement  took  place 
during  the  past  week.  Street  sales  of  New 
Jersey  five-eighths  bushel  baskets  brought  40  to 
45c,  while  100-lb.  sacks  sold  slowly  at  $1  to 
$1.05,  with  poorly  graded  stock  at  75  to  90c. 
Apples  continued  slow  and  prices  were  largely 
nominal.  Peaches  continued  in  heavy  receipt 
and  the  market  was  weak.  Cabbage  was  weaker 
and  100-11).  sacks  of  domestic  type  sold  slowly 
at  $1  to  $1.25. 

EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

Receipts  were  light  during  the  past  week,  and 
the  fairly  good  demand  readily  absorbed  the 
moderate  offerings.  The  best  quality  receipts 
were  firm,  but  some  of  the  lower  grade  was  a 
bit  draggy  at  times.  Closely  selected  extras 
from  nearby  flocks  sold  at  33  to  38c,  while 
Pacific  Coast  whites  brought  34  to  37c  a  dozen. 
Extras  were  steady  at  28  to  32c,  while  firsts 
were  steady,  but  nominal  at  26  to  29c.  Browns 
moved  fairly  well,  and  best  offerings  sold  at  28 
to  31c.  The  storage  situation  remained  un¬ 
changed  during  the  week,  with  some  of  the 
trade  turning  to  their  storage  holdings  rather 
than  buy  advancing  priced  eggs  on  the  open 
market. 

Fancy  poultry  closed  in  a  firm  position  as  the 
demand  for  the  coming  Hebrew  holidays  readily 
absorbed  the  moderate  arrivals  on  the  market. 
Fowls,  especially  heavy  breeds  were  firm,  and 
the  best  Plymouth  Rocks  brought  28c,  while  or¬ 
dinary  moved  at  24  to  26c.  Chickens  were  also 
in  good  demand  and  heavy  springers  sold  well 
at  prices  %c  over  last  week’s  high.  Other  live 
poultry  was  in  fair  demand,  but  ordinary  offer¬ 
ings  were  rather  dull.  Ducks  brought  16  to 
ISc,  with  lighter  birds  as  low  as  14  to  15c. 

Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  light  during 
the  week,  and  the  market  was  steady  to  firm 
with  demand  fairly  active.  Fowls  were  in  light 
receipt  and  best  offerings  sold  at  27  to  30c. 
Chickens  showed  some  irregularity  in  quality 
and  the  market  was  rather  hard  to  define.  The 
best  marks  sold  well,  but  ordinary  birds  were 
largely  in  the  buyers’  favor.  Old  roosters  and 
ducks  were  in  fair  demand  and  the  market  held 
steady.  Old  roosters  sold  at  15  to  18c,  while 
Long  Island  ducks  moved  at  18c.  J.  M.  F. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  5V.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Trading  has  continued  moderate  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Produce  Market  during  the  past  week  and 
supplies  have  cleaned  up  quite  well  each  day. 
Apples,  cabbage,  lettuce  and  potatoes  were  less 
active  at  lower  prices.  Poultry  and  eggs  were 
firm  throughout  the  week.  The  wool  market 
was  generally  unchanged  aside  from  some  in¬ 
creased  buying  in  some  lines. 

Apples.  — -  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good,  market  steady.  Native  various  varieties 
ordinary  35  to  75c.  Gravensteins  best  mostly 
75c  to  $1.25,  few  large  fancy  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Wealthy  large  fancy  $1  to  $1.50.  McIntosh 
large  fancy  $2  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.  and 
Va.  various  varieties  25  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Beans.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best,  market  weak.  Native  wax  and  green  50c 
to  $1.10;  shell  $1  to  $2;  Lima  $2.50  to  $3.50, 
few  fancy  $4  std  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  IS  belis.  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  weak.  Native  white  50  to  75c,  few  fancy 
Danish  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  50  to 
75c  90  lbs. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  belis.  35  to  65c,  cut  off  50  to  85c  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  cut  and  washed,  few  sales,  mostly 
50c  bu.  bskt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  belis.  $1.25  to  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
2-3  erts.,  few  sales  $3. 

Corn. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  ord.  75c  to  $1,  fancy  $1.25  to  $1.35 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  outdoor  mostly  50c  to  $1,  few  fancy 
higher  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  50  to  75c,  pickles 
$1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $3  to  $4  crt.  N.  Y.  24 
heads  35  to  75c  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  mostly  $1,  few  $1.10  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  mostly 
$1.10  50  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
mostly  $1,  few  $1.10  bag. 

Romaine.  - —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  12  to  14  heads  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  35  to  75c,  few  85c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squaslu- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Sum¬ 
mer  14  to  20  squash  25  to  50c,  few  extra  fancy 
75  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Turban  $1.75  to  $2.25 
bbl. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good  on  best,  market  firm.  Native  hot¬ 
house  3  to  tic.  outdoor  40  to  75c,  few  $1  %  box. 
Trellised  20  to  25  lbs.  75c  to  $1.25  bskt. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
No.  1  Timothy  $21.25,  eastern  tine  $16.75, 
clover  mixed,  red,  $20  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  31c. 
Firsts  27%  to  30c.  Seconds  24  to  27c  lb. 

Eggs.  — -  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  42c.  White  extras  36  to  40c.  Fresh 
eastern  32  to  34c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
firm.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  20  to  28c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 

21  to  23c.  Broilers  25  to  31c.  Native  25  to  30c. 
Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  25  to  29c;  4  lbs.  33c. 
Roosters  19  to  20c  lb.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl 

22  to  24c.  Roosters  14c  lb.  Leghorns  20c.  Broil¬ 
ers  22  to  25c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  22  to  23c;  4 
to  6  lbs.  25c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  23 
to  25c.  Fresh  16%  to  ISc.  Western  held  22  to 
24c.  Fresh  16  to  17%c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $5  to 

$5.50.  Calif,  small  white  $5  to  $5.50.  Yellow 
Eyes  $7  to  $7.50.  Red  kidney  $8.50  to  $9.  Lima 
$7  50  to  $8  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet,  demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  25  to  26%c; 
clothing.  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  24  to 

25c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  23c; 

clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  combing,  22c; 
clothing,  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  62  to  65c; 
clothing.  50  to  53c ;  %  blood,  combing,  53  to 

55c;  clothing.  42  to  46c;  %  blood,  combing,  43 
to  45c;  clothing,  38  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing. 
3S  to  40c;  clothing,  36  to  37c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  62  to  65c;  clothing,  53  to  55c;  %  blood, 
combing,  56  to  60c:  clothing,  47  to  51c;  % 
blood,  combing.  50  to  53c:  clothing,  45  to  48e; 
%  blood,  combing,  45  to  47c;  clothing,  37  to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  steady  with  last 
week,  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $0.50  to  $7. 

Cattle.— Supply  killing  classes  light,  market 
weak  and  draggy  on  all  classes,  demand  ex¬ 
tremely  quiet. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $4;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 
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Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9;  cull 
and  common  $4  to  $6. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  rather  light,  market 
weak  with  some  sales  of  all  classes  $5  lower, 
demand  very  slow.  Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130  • 
good,  $80  to  $110;  medium,  $50  to  $80;  com¬ 
mon,  $40  to  $50. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  eastern  half  of  the  country  is 
faring  rather  better  this  season.  Most 
of  the  severe  drought  has  been  west  of 
the  Mississippi  and  prices  are  especially 
low  in  that  part  of  the  country  because 
of  distance  from  markets  and  absence  of 
local  demand. 

Even  a  short  crop  of  some  products 
does  not  always  save  the  market  price. 
California  grape-growers  actually  have  a 
light  production  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  but  prices  have  been  low, 
not  more  than  half  the  values  which  used 
to  be  obtained  during  the  grape  boom  a 
few  years  ago. 

Eastern  farmers  are  suffering  from  low 
prices,  but  the  crops  have  been  good,  even 
better  than  usual  in  some  of  the  States, 
although  weather  damage  has  not  been 
lacking.  Hay  was  a  good  yield  but  in 
some  districts  harvesting  was  slow.  Some 
of  the  grass  was  cut  too  late  and  was 
further  damaged  by  the  rains.  The  East 
is  not  a  grain  country  but  those  who 
planted  the  small  grains  this  year  raised 
a  large  crop  despite  the  spell  of  unusually 
hot  weather  in  midsummer.  Corn  is  ail 
set  for  a  big  crop.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  liay  and  silage  for  eastern  dairy  herds 
this  Winter.  Potatoes,  cabbage  and  other 
market  side  lines  are  expected  to  do  well 
if  blight  does  not  get  started  seriously. 
Field  beans  promise  to  yield  better  than 
last  season.  The  fruit  crop  is  large,  al¬ 
together  too  large  some  growers  think — 
but  the  East  can  handle  a  big  fruit  crop 
better  than  any  other  section  because 
there  is  a  market  there  at  some  price.  A 
great  deal  of  fruit  is  trucked  to  market 
by  the  growers  themselves  at  small  cash 
expense  for  transportation  and  selling. 
The  trucking  system  is  increasing  every 
year.  More  growers  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  doing  their  own  trucking  and 
more  traveling  dealers  are  picking  up 
supplies  by  truck.  Vegetables,  fruits, 
eggs,  chickens  and  other  produce  are  car¬ 
ried  to  New  York  from  producing  dis¬ 
tricts  fully  200  miles  away,  in  some  in¬ 
stances. 

The  growers  have  need  of  every  means 
of  saving  this  year  with  apples,  peaches, 
grapes  and  other  fruit  selling  to  show  not 
much  margin  above  harvesting  and  pack¬ 
ing.  There  is  considerable  low-grade  fruit 
this  year  because  weather  interfered  with 
spraying.  It  is  likely  that  the  best  fruit 
will  find  consumers.  The  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  to  market  the  heavy  crop  in 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  That  region 
is  a  little  too  far  away  to  truck  out 
much  of  the  crop.  Export  demand  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  limited  this  year,  although, 
so  far,  the  southern  apples  have  met  with 
satisfactory  markets  in  England,  but 
soon  the  exports  will  increase  and  Eng¬ 
lish  apples  will  be  on  the  market  in  quan¬ 
tity.  Farther  north,  the  Baldwin  apple 
will  be  in  heavy  supply,  but  competing 
varieties  promise  moderate  production. 
The  pear  crop  so  far  is  not  giving  much 
trouble.  Pears  have  started  at  much 
higher  levels  than  peaches  or  apples  in 
New  York  and  Southwestern  Michigan. 
Peaches  have  been  low  throughout  the 
season  and  supplies  are  likely  to  continue 
large  until  the  heavy  crop  in  Western 
New  York  is  out  of  the  way.  Then  the 
apple  and  pear  markets  will  meet  less 
extreme  competition.  g.  b.  f. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Fowl  Shippers 

NOW  is  the  time  to  MarketYour  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live 
poultry  assures  you  best  results.  STOCK 
WATERED  AND  FED  Thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

Michael  Garlick  &  Son 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Kef.:  Dun’s.  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 


WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 


Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  188S 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


WE  NEED 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITHGODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

40  Years  Commission  Merchant— Write 
II.  S.  IIOTAIilXG  601  West  33ril  Street  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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4-H  Club  Boys  from  United 
States  Win  International 
Judging  Contest 

Highest  honors  in  judging  dairy  cattle 
■were  won  by  a  team  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  international  con¬ 
test  held  at  Warwick,  England,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Royal  Live  Stock  Show. 
A  team  from  Northern  Ireland  ranked 
■second  and  England's  team  was  third. 

For  the  last  10  years  the  team  win¬ 
ning  first  place  in  the  dairy  cattle  judg¬ 
ing  contest  held  at  the  National  Dairy 
Exposition  each  year  has  been  awarded 
the  honor  of  representing  this  country  in 
the  international  contests.  That  honor 
for  this  year  went  to  a  team  from  Mary¬ 
land,  by  virture  of  winning  the  national 
contest  in  St.  Louis  last  October,  in 
which  teams  from  26  States  competed. 
Those  making  up  the  team  are  shown  in 
picture. 

Teams  from  the  United  States  have 
won  first  place  in  six  out  of  ten  of  the 
international  contests  since  the  compe¬ 
tition  began.  This  is  the  fourth  time  a 
Maryland  team  has  represented  this 
country  and  the  third  time  a  team  from 
that  State  has  won.  Other  States  which 


about  a  year  ago,  will  dedicate  their  new 
hall  September  24.  State  Master  Fred 
J.  Freestone  will  preside  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremony. 

In  preparation  for  the  annnual  session 
of  the  National  Grange,  to  be  held  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  November,  the  Ohio 
State  Grange  has  planned  a  series  of 
sixth  degree  meetings  to  be  held  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  schedule  of  these  meetings 
includes  Wilmington  Oct.  13,  Defiance 
Oct.  14,  Kent  Oct.  15  and  McConnels- 
ville  Oct.  16.  The  regional  declamation 
contests  will  also  be  combined  with  these 
degree  sessions.  The  annual  session  of 
the  Ohio  State  Grange  will  be  held  at 
Sandusky  Dec.  8-10. 

State  Master  Walter  F.  Kirk,  of  Ohio, 
spent  the  second  week  in  August  among 
the  Granges  of  Kansas,  in  company  with 
State  Master  Cogswell  of  Kansas.  Over¬ 
seer  George  Hastings  of  Pennfield  Grange 
in  Lorraine  County,  Ohio,  has  had  a  per¬ 
fect  attendance  record  for  14  years  in 
his  Grange.  Master  E.  A.  Brandt  of 
Iiidgeville  in  the  same  county  has  a  per¬ 
fect  record  of  nine  years,  and  Merton 
Coe,  lecturer  of  the  Lorraine  County  Po¬ 
mona,  has  a  perfect  record  for  seven 
years. 

The  total  Grange  membership  of  Ohio 
on  Aug.  1  was  73,869.  This  is  a  gain 
in  membership  over  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  total  includes  reports  from 
797  Granges,  with  39  Granges  not  report¬ 
ing.  The  largest  report  is  from  Licking- 
County,  where  the  membership  reported 
is  8,740,  with  a  fully  paid  up  membership 
also.  The  county  has  28  Granges.  Thirty 


American  Winning  Judging  Team  at  Royal  Live  Stock  Shoic,  Warwick.  England. 
They  are.  left  to  right:  H.  M.  Carroll,  County  Agent,  Harford  County,  Ma.;  James 
Johnston.  Baltimore  County;  Charles  Clark,  Harford  County;  William  Chilcoai, 
Baltimore  County;  and  II.  6.  Barker,  Maryland  Extension  Specialist  in  dairying. 


have  represented  the  United  States  are, 
Illinois,  1924;  Iowa,  1925  and  1927  ;  Ne¬ 
braska,  1928;  Oklahoma,  1929  and  1930. 

In  winning  the  contest  this  year,  the 
Maryland  team  scored  1,917  points  out 
of  a  possible  2,160.  The  team  from 
Northern  Ireland  had  1,812  points,  and 
the  team  from  England  had  l.<  <9  points. 
In  addition  to  winning  highest  award  as 
a  team,  William  Chilcoat  made  highest 
individual  score  for  all  contestants, 
Charles  Clark  was  second,  and  James 
Johnston  was  sixth. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Several  Northern  New  York  Pomonas 
held  their  third  quarterly  sessions  the 
first  week  in  September.  Among  them 
was  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange,  which  met  with  Scotch 
Bush  Grange  on  the  shore  of  Black  Lake. 
Addresses  were  given  by  Assemblyman 
Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  County  Deputy  Al¬ 
bert  W.  Hull,  and  County  Treasurer  C. 

M.  Tait.  Glenn  Streeter  won  the  county 
spelling  contest  and  will  represent  St. 
Lawrence  at  the  State  spelling  contest 
at  Ithaca  in  February.  The  Pomona 
went  on  record  in  favor  of  an  appropria¬ 
tion  by  the  Legislature  for  additional 
equipment  for  the  Canton  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  School,  including  a  new  assembly 
hall.  The  Pomona  will  also  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  coming  highway  bill  hear¬ 
ing  soon  to  be  held  at  Ogdensburg.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  various  Granges  of  the 
county  proved  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  session. 

Star  Grange  No.  9  of  Jefferson  County, 

N.  Y.,  whose  hall  was  destroyed  by  fire 
August  25,  will  rebuild  on  the  same  site, 
where  the  original  hall  was  erected  m 
1883.  Star  Grange  was  organized  Au¬ 
gust  7,  1873.  Great  Bend  Grange  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  whose  hall  was  burned 


counties  show  a  net  gain  in  membership. 

Two  remarkable  records  for  long  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Grange  are  furnished  by 
James  Lenton,  of  Vermont,  and  Morgan 
L.  Rogers,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lenton  is 
a  member  of  historic  Green  Mountain 
Grange  No.  1  of  Vermont,  the  first  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  organized  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Lenton  joined  the  order  in 
Canada  in  1875,  being  a  charter  member 
of  Thorton  Corners  Grange,  near  To¬ 
ronto.  He  claims  the  honor  of  being  the 
oldest  Canadian  Grange  member  now 
living  on  this  side  of  the  border.  His  of¬ 
ficial  service  began  in  1902  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  with  little  interruption  since.  Mr. 
Lenton  is  85  years  of  age.  He  has  been 
a  seventh  degree  member  since  1913.  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  North  Norwich,  Chenango 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  served  as  steward  of 
the  Chenango  County  Pomona  for  35 
years  continuously.  On  the  35th  an¬ 
niversary  of  his  service  the  Pomona  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Rogers  with  a  gold-headed 
cane.  He  is  79  years  of  age  and  has 
been  a  member  of  his  Pomona  for  42 
years.  lie  is  the  only  living  charter  mem-  j 
ber  survivor  of  the  Pomona,  which  was 
organized  Feb.  8,  1889. 


A  Tested  Method  of 
Curing  Meat 

For  100  lbs.  of  hams,  weigh  out  3  lbs. 
salt,  2  ozs.  saltpeter,  2  ozs.  black  pepper, 
6  ozs.  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly.  When  the 
hams  are  well  cooled  lay  the  hams  on  the 
table  and  sprinkle  some  of  the  salt  on 
the  skin,  and  rub  it  well.  Turn  the  ham 
and  salt  the  meat  side.  Lay  the  ham  on 
a  table  (do  not  lay  them  on  top  of  one 
another).  The  next  day  go  over  them  the 
same  way  as  the  first  time.  If  the  hams 
weigh  25  lbs.  or  more  go  over  them  the 
third  time.  Let  them  lie  for  15  to  18 
days,  then  hang  them  up  and  smoke  them 
with  green  hickory  or  hard  maple  wood. 

To  cure  bacon,  cut  the  side  meat  into 
pieces  four  or  five  inches  wide.  Pack  in 
barrel  or  crocks,  set  up  on  edge.  For  100 
lbs.  of  bacon,  weigh  out  6  lbs.  salt,  1  lb. 
sugar,  4  ozs.  saltpeter.  Put  all  in  a  ket¬ 
tle  with  enough  water  to  dissolve  the 
salt.  Heat  till  all  is  dissolved,  let  cool, 
then  pour  over  bacon.  Add  enough  water 
to  cover  bacon.  Leave  in  brine  four 
weeks  and  wash  off  the  bacon  with  warm 
water,  then  smoke.  adam  brobst. 

Ohio. 


NOW, while  the  good  weather 
lasts  and  other  work  is  slack, 
is  the  time  to  install  the  time  and 
labor-saving  equipment  you’ll 
soon  be  needing  so  badly,  when 
it  is  cold  and  stormy  and  dis¬ 
agreeable. 

Stalls,  L  itter  Carriers,  Water 
Bowls,  Ventilation  —  these  are 
the  things  that  make  your  barn 
work  so  much  easier  and  keep 
cows  at  top  production  during 
the  long  winter  months  in  which 
they  must  be  housed — money¬ 
making  equipment  that  will  return 
its  cost  in  a  season  or  two  and 
protect  your  larger  investment  in 
livestock  and  buildings. 

Louden  Barn  Equipment 

is  sturdy  and  practical — simply  but  expertly  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  barn  labor  and  speeding  up  milk 
and  meat  production.  It  is  free  from  useless  attachments 
which  might  add  to  its  cost  without  increasing  its  useful¬ 
ness.  It  gives  you  the  utmost  in  practical,  common-sense 
value  for  every  dollar  you  spend. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  prompt  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  concerning  any  item  of  equipment  or 
service  in  which  you  are  interested.  Mail  it  today. 


WM.  LOUDEN 
—founder  of  The 
Louden  Machin¬ 
ery  Company 
and  still  active 
in  the  interests 
of  better  farm¬ 
ing,  better  barns 
and  better* 
equipment. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO., 2622  Court  St.,Fairfield,lows' 

( Established  in  1867)  Branches:  Albany  —  Toledo  —  St.  Paul  — 

!  □  Barn  Plan  Help 
I  □  Cow  Stalls 
I  □  Cow  Stanchions 
j  □  Animal  Pens 
I  □  Water  Bowls 
I  □  Watering  Troughs 
!  □  Manger  Divisions 
I  □  Manure  Carriers 


If  IT  PERTAINS  TO  YOUR  BARN,  IT'S  A  JOB  FOR  LOUDEN 


G3 


2622  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
You  may  send  me  full  information  concerning 
the  services  or  products  I  have  checked. 


Name. 


□  Ventilating  Systems 

□  Cupolas 

□  Barn  Door  Hangers 

□  Garage  Door  Hangers 

□  Hog  House  Equipment 

□  Roof  Windows 

□  Hay  Unloading  Tools 


Address _ - _ _ _ ....  □  Horse  Stable  Equip. 


KRESO 


•wv 


"Four  hundred  eighty-five  farmers 
demonstrated  this  past  summer  that 
swine  sanitation  cuts  about  six  weeks 
off  the  time  required  to  raise  a  pig  to 
the  200-pound  mark.” 

(From  the  December  “ Successful  Farming') 


Germicide 

Parasiticide 

Disinfectant 


Dl  P  N°l 

Standardized. 


Kreso  Dip  No.  1 
exterminates  insect 
parasites  on  livestock 
and  poultry  —  aids  in 
healing  wounds  and 
many  skin  troubles  on 
animals.  Use  it  freely 
about  buildings  — 
destroys  foul  odors 
—kills  disease  germs  and  promotes  sanitation. 
(Drives  away  flies  and  mosquitoes)  Dependable 
— A  Parke-Davis  Product. 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE! 

BOOKLET  ON 

‘‘Farm 
Sanitation 99 


Purchase  Kreso  Dip  No.  z  at  Drug  Stores 
When  writing  for  “Farm  Sanitation”  booklet  address: 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Desk  K-  39-W Animal  Industry  Dept. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust- resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
923-973  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Horse  injured? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

Absorbine  is  the  dependable  liniment  when 
gashes,  bruises,  threaten  lay-ups.  Fast  to 
ease  inflammation  and  guard  against  infec¬ 
tion,  it’s  a  quick  healing  aid.  Muscles  and 
tendons  strained  by  pulling,  too,  respond 
to  this  38-year-old  liniment.  No  blisters — 
no  lost  hair — horse  can  work.  A  real  econ¬ 
omy.  All  druggists  —  $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F. 
Young,Inc.,288LymanSt.,Springfield,Mas8. 


Belted  and 
Direct  Geared  Pumpers 

I  PUMP  WATER  WITH  GASOLINE  e 
I A  wonderful  engine  for  home 
I  and  farm.  Cheapest  reliable  power 
I  for  pumping,  sawing,  cream  separating  or 
I  similar  work.  Put  one  to  work  and  watch  it 
I  pay  for  itself.  Money  saving  prices,  direct 
|  from  factory.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
189ti  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TIME  -TESTED  SINCE  1870 


NOW  READY! 

Fall  and  W  inter 

Put  up 

your  fenc-  A?  SMA 

mg  Now  and  save  . 

some  real  money .  Get  Bargain 
my  new  fall  and  winter  ll.w.li 

Bargain  Book.  See  my  IMnm 

low  Freight  Prepaid  prices  Direct  from 
Factory.  Jim  Brown’s  fence  is  made  of 
m  das-  Copper  Steel.  Super  Galvanized  with  pure 
”  ptjr  Zinc.  Has  more  than  Double  the  life  of  or- 

-A  ;  dinary  non-copper  fencing.  Get  all  the  facts 

'  before  you  buy.  Write  for  my  new  Free  Cata- 
16  log  Now—  Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

.  Dept.  4316  A   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


METAL  ROOFING 

Leadclad  and  Galvanized 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  best  Roofing  made 
— Corrugated — V  Crimps,  or  Rolls,  All  Gauges. 

Write  us  and  save  money 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Horse-High  Bull-Strong 

- P  IC  UTICHT  FENCE  u 

38  CENTS  A  ROD 

Horse-High,  Chicken-Tight — 23  cts  a  rod. 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Pence — 14  cts  a  rod. 
A  fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize.  Send  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Muncie,  Indian'*, 
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RIGHT  now,  when  your  new  pullets  are  going  into  the 
laying  houses  to  start  paying  back  on  the  investment 
you  have  put  into  them,  is  a  good  time  to  consider 
this  matter  of  laying  mash  selection. 

You,  of  course,  want  to  feed  a  mash  that  will  return 
you  the  greatest  profit  over  feed  cost,  one  that  will 
give  you  all  the  extra  eggs  possible.  So  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  choose  a  mash  of  proved  reputation,  one 
not  only  containing  all  the  needed  egg-making  in¬ 
gredients  but  a  mash  that  is  made  by  a  mill  with  facil¬ 
ities  for  cleaning,  blending  and  manufacturing  those 
ingredients  into  the  finest  possible  product. 

Formulas  for  B-B  perfectly-balanced  poultry  feeds 
are  adopted  only  after  long  use  on  our  experimental 
farm  proves  them  most  productive.  Our  buyers  search 
the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  exact  ingredients 
needed.  Our  laboratories  keep  up  constant  tests  for 
quality  and  uniformity.  Then  we  grade,  clean,  blend 
and  manufacture  in  our  huge  mill  where  we  have  de¬ 
signed  and  built  machines  for  any  processes  where 
standard  equipment  cannot  perform  to  our  satisfaction. 

As  a  result,  your  reputable  B-B  dealer  now  sells  B-B 
Poultry  feeds  with  the  guarantee  that  they  will  give  you 
more  eggs.  He  further  offers  you  the  privilege  of  try¬ 
ing  B-B  feeds  in  one  or  two  pens  for  a  30-day  period 
with  the  understanding  that  if  they  don’t  increase  egg 
production  you  can  bring  back  the  empty  bags  with 
your  figures  and  he  will  return  your  money. 

It’s  the  fairest  offer  ever  made  to  a  poultrymart.  And 
right  now  when  lowest  production  costs  are  so  neces¬ 
sary  should  be  a  good  time  for  you  to  avail  yourself 

of  this  opportunity.  Better  see 
MOST  PRODUCTIVE  ...  YET  your  B-B  dealer  now. 

SURPRISINGLY  LOW  IN  PRICE!  MARITIME  MILLING  CO,  INC. 


EDMONDS  POULTRY 
ACCOUNT  BOOK 

ii  If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a  dozen  hens, 
1 1  there  will  be  Satisfaction  and  Profit 
1 1  inlknowingjustliowthe  account  stands. 
1 1  This  book  will  tell  the  whole  story. 
. '  The  account  may  be  begun  at  any  time, 
1 1  and  the  balance  struck  at  any  time. 
'  i  Simple  and  Practical. 

Price,  $2.00 
[For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

; ;  333  W«s»  30th  St.,  New  York 
. . . . . 


iTs.7  COD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75-10  GALLONS,  $13 
30  GALLONS,  $29.25,  P.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
684  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  Lity,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Events  of  the  Week 

State  Official  Troubles.  —  Charges 
of  the  misuse  or  the  mismanagement  of 
the  State  insurance  funds  and  “racketeer¬ 
ing'’  by  department  officials  were  tiled 
with  Governor  Roosevelt  against  Miss 
Frances  Perkins,  State  Industrial  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  Governor’s  Cabinet.  The  petition 
asked  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  More¬ 
land  Act  commissioner  to  investigate  the 
State  Labor  Department.  The  complaint 
was  filed  by  the  Accident  Prevention  and 
Safety  League.  Inc. 

Abuse  in  Relief  Fund. — The  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  unemployment  fund  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  city  of  New  York  is  already 
under  charges.  One  owner  of  property 
assessed  for  $59,200  in  the  Borough  of 
Richmond,  and  furnishing  an  income  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  living,  was  found  working  as 
an  emergency  laborer ;  51  women  were 
employed  as  emergency  clerks,  and  41 
men  had  been  assigned  to  clerical  work 
although  listed  as  cleaners.  Those  im¬ 
properly  employed  have  been  dismissed 
and  it  is  ordered  that  relief  work  must 
he  limited  to  heads  of  families  found  to 
he  in  need.  The  51  women  dismissed 
as  clerks,  however,  will  be  returned  to 
jobs  as  cleaners.  Because  of  “the  charges 
of  misuse  of  the  employment  fund,”  Act¬ 
ing  Mayor  McKee  directed  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare  to  investigate  the  15.000 
relief  jobs  in  the  whole  city.  This  will 
require  the  employment  of  75  additional 
inspectors  to  the  22  already  employed,  or 
97  in  all.  It  is  expected  that  the  inves¬ 
tigation  will  reduce  the  list  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  many  who  do  not  need  the  work 
and  will  be  ashamed  to  have  the  facts 
known  that  they  applied  for  relief  work 
which  they  did  not  need. 

Wheat  on  Credit. — President  Hoover 
announced  last  week  the  sale  of  15.000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  to  China  to  be  paid 
for  in  1934,  1935  and  1936.  It  is  to  be 
used  to  feed  the  refugees  in  the  flood- 
stricken  areas  of  China.  The  deal  had 
been  under  negotiations  for  some  time  on 
account  of  credit  arrangements.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  30,000,000  persons  in 
Yangtse  River  section  are  destitute  and 
that  credit  was  extended  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  would  hardly  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  normal  business  transactions. 

Prison  Luxury.  —  Albany  has  just 
opened  a  new  county  jail.  It  is  capable 
of  housing  450  prisoners,  and  cost  $1.- 
000.000  in  addition  to  the  230  acres  of 
land  surrounding  it.  On  this  basis,  al¬ 
lowing  41/j  persons  to  a  family,  each 
family  in  the  State  should  have  a  house 
costing  about  $12,000  to  be  as  well  cared 
for  as  these  prisoners.  Each  prisoner  will 
have  a  room  8x6  with  and  8-ft.  ceiling, 
sanitary  plumbing  and  electric  light. 
Many  of  the  people  who  work  for  an 
honest  living  and  pay  taxes  to  build, 
equip  and  maintain  such  prisons  cannot 
afford  the  luxuries  furnished  these  con¬ 
victs. 

Landmark  Burned.  —  Mount  Gulian, 
the  old  Verplanck  stone  and  wood  man¬ 
sion,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
River  in  Dutchess  County  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  on  September  5.  The 
damage  was  estimated  at  $100,000.  It 
was  one  of  the  half-dozen  oldest  houses  in 
the  county.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  this  was  the  headquarters  of  Baron 
Steuben.  Just  across  the  river  to  the 
west  at  Newburgh  is  the  headquarters  of 
Washington.  Mount  Gulian  was  built  by 
the  Dutch  in  1731.  The  Verplancks  re¬ 
ceived  a  patent  from  the  Holland  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  large  part  of  the  land  of 
Dutchess  County,  and  acquired  this 
property  soon  after  it  was  built,  retain¬ 
ing  it  in  the  family  ever  since.  Oil- 
soaked  rags  were  discovered  in  the  rear 
of  the  house  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fire  was  of  an  incendiary  origin. 
An  eccentric  Negro  is  under  suspicion. 

Farm  Labor  and  World  Court.  — 
Louis  J.  Tabor,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange  was  quoted  last  week,  together 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  in  favor  of 
ratification  of  the  World  Court  proto¬ 
cols  by  the  United  States  Senate  at  the 
session  which  will  open  in  December.  All 
the  organizations  feel  that  it  is  a  step 
towards  the  relief  of  the  depression,  and 
a  long  stride  towards  world  peace. 

Cash  Bonus. — The  Federal  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  been  worried  over  the  demand 
of  the  American  Legion  for  a  full  and 
immediate  redemption  of  the  World  War 
Veterans’  adjusted  service  certificates. 
The  total  face  value  of  the  certificates 
issued  amounts  to  $3,365,341,400.  About 
$1,206,000,000  has  been  advanced  on  them 
as  a  result  of  previous  legislation,  and 
more  than  $2,000,000,000  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  this  new  demand  when 
Congress  meets  in  December.  President 
Hoover  is  openly  opposed  to  the  proposal. 
The  Treasury  already  faces  a  deficit  of 
the  present  year  of  $1,500,000,000,  and 
extra  gratuities  of  this  character  would 
necessitate  extra  bond  sales.  The  Legion 
holds  its  convention  in  Detroit  on  Septem¬ 
ber  21  and  the  question  is  sure  to  come 
up  there.  The  membership  is  more  than 
1.000.000,  and  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
the  cash  bonus  would  have  an  effect  on 
Congress. 

Burns  Coffee. — The  government  of 
Brazil  has  imposed  a  tax  of  10  shillings  a 
bag  on  coffee  exported.  This  tax  is  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  high-grade  San¬ 
tos  coffee,  and  coffee  so  purchased  is  de¬ 
stroyed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Coffee  Council.  The  law  went 
into  effect  in  June  and  in  three  months 
770.000  bags  of  coffee  were  destroyed  by 
council  after  being  purchased  by  the  tax 
money.  During  the  year  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1931,  the  Brazilian  government 


September  19,  1931 

burned  1.250,000  hags  of  coffee.  Each  hag 
contains  132  lbs.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
all  nearly  $10,000,000  was  destroyed  in 
an  effort  to  remove  the  surplus.  The  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  Brazilian  government  to 
control  the  price  of  coffee  through  a  state 
monopoly  has  been  as  disastrous  as  the 
English  government's  attempt  to  control 
the  price  of  rubber,  and  the  American 
government’s  futile  attempt  to  fix  the 
price  of  wheat  and  cotton.  When  a  re¬ 
sponsible  government  encourages  growers 
to  believe  that  a  high  price  for  a  crop 
will  he  maintained  the  growers  fall  to 
and  produce  a  surplus.  This  would  be 
expected  from  a  common-sense  point  of 
view.  It  is  demonstrated  over  and  over 
by  experience.  It  must  he  that  states¬ 
men  never  read  industrial  history.  If 
they  do,  we  can  only  conclude  that  they 
smother  convictions  for  the  votes  of  those 
who  rely  on  the  government  to  fix  prices 
on  the  commodities  they  produce. 

World  Court. — By  a  vote  of  eight  to 
seven  the  "World  Court  at  the  Hague  on 
►September  5  declared  the  proposed  cus¬ 
toms  union  between  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria  illegal  because  it  is  inconsistent  with 
existing  treaties  signed  at  Geneva  Oc¬ 
tober  4,  1922.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  former 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
voted  with  the  minority.  The  customs 
union  was  a  proposal  to  reduce  tariff 
customs  between  the  two  countries  and 
otherwise  to  increase  trade.  Since  the 
proposition  was  submitted  to  the  World 
Court,  the  necessity  of  new  financing  in 
both  countries  changed  conditions  ma¬ 
terially,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
scheme  would  be  abandoned  at  any 
event. 

Work  for  All. — The  people  in  Pick¬ 
ens  Co.,  Ga.,  have  worked  out  a  plan  of 
relief  for  the  unemployed.  No  money 
will  he  distributed,  but  public  work  will 
he  provided  building  roads  and  otherwise. 
Every  man  able  to  work  will  be  offered  a 
job,  and  lie  will  be  paid  in  food  and 
clothing.  Funds  are  to  be  raised  by 
popular  subscription.  The  county  lias 
14  militia  districts  and  two  citizens  of 
each  district  will  direct  the  work. 

Selling  Credit.  —  Secretary  Mellon 
lias  sold  $800,000,000  worth  of  long¬ 
term  bonds  to  draw  interest  at  3  per 
cent  and  $300,000,000  worth  of  treasury 
notes  to  mature  in  one  year  to  draw  in¬ 
terest  at  1  per  cent.  These  bonds  were 
issued  on  September  15.  The  national 
debt  will  then  he  $17,329,000,000.  On 
June  30,  1930,  it  was  $10,185,000,000, 
the  lowest  since  the  "World  War.  The 
increase  since  to  the  present  time  is  $1,- 
144,000,000.  This  increase  of  indebted¬ 
ness  is  due  to  increasing  national  ex¬ 
pense  and  decreasing  revenues.  Uncle 
Sam  is  spending  more  than  liis  income, 
and  in  these  long-term  credits  is  shifting 
the  burden  to  future  generations. 
American  farms  are  financed  on  a  sound¬ 
er  policy — the  expenses  are  kept  within 
the  income.  Since  the  war  governments 
have  been  reckless  spenders.  If  they 
escape  ultimate  bankruptcy,  they  must 
learn  the  farm  system  of  finance. 


Feeding  Capons 

I  would  like  to  know  liow  and  what 
to  feed  capons.  I  have  about  55  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks,  three 
months  old.  f.  s. 

New  Jersey 

Capons  are  not  fed  differently  from 
other  young  fowls  of  like  age,  being 
given  the  ordinary  grains  and  mashes, 
with  plenty  of  green  stuff,  oyster  shell, 
etc.  If  they  can  be  raised  upon  good 
range,  the  cost  of  feeding  will  he  ma¬ 
terially  lessened  and  a  better  opportun¬ 
ity  for  profit  afforded. 

When  ready  to  finish  for  market,  an 
extra  amount  of  corn  is  given  and  a 
special  fattening  ration  may  be  used. 
Now,  they  should  he  given  the  ration 
suited  to  promoting  good  growth  upon 
which  they  have  been  brought  to  caponiz- 
ing  age.  Because  they  are  capons,  they 
do  not  need  special  feeding.  m.  b.  d. 

Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show 

This  will  be  held  December  1-6.  The 
plans  cover  standard  poultry,  bantams, 
turkeys,  waterfowl,  pigeons,  rabbits, 
hatchery  flocks,  baby  chicks,  4-H  clubs’ 
exhibits  and  State  judging  teams,  mid- 
western  intercollegiate  judging,  dressed 
poultry,  educational  and  fox  and  fur. 

Numerous  national  and  sectional  meets 
of  the  poultry,  bantam,  pigeon  and  rab¬ 
bit  specialty  clubs  will  be  held.  The 
American  Poultry  Association,  and  the 
International  Baby  Chick  Association 
have  taken  booths.  The  National  Poul¬ 
try  Council  will  hold  its  Winter  meeting 
the  same  week,  with  sessions  on  general 
topics  open  to  the  public. 

Premium  lists  will  be  mailed  October 
12.  The  secretary  is  Harvey  C.  Wood, 
Room  1900,  Board  of  Trade  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Corn  Pudding 

For  those  of  you  who  have  never  made 
corn  pudding  just  try  one  soon — you’ll 
probably  want  to  make  two  or  three. 
Simply  cut  corn  from  cobs,  beat  eggs  with 
it,  add  salt,  pepper  and  milk,  bake  slow¬ 
ly  a  couple  of  hours.  I  know  this  sounds 
rather  indefinite,  but  the  stage  of  the 
corn  and  the  number  of  your  family  will 
govern  the  proportions,  and  if  you  have 
ever  baked  custard  you  will  know  how  to 
proceed  as  this  is  a  custard-like  affair. 
A  big  spoon  of  sweet  butter  improves  it. 

MRS.  n. 
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Maryland  Egg-laying 
Contest 

Report  for  the  43rd  week.  Roy  H. 
Waite,  contest  supervisor,  College  Park, 
Md.,  August  31,  1931. 

Production  again  increased  during  the 
43rd  week  of  the  egg-laying  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  the  860  competing  birds 
increasing  their  lay  by  50  eggs  in  the 
week  to  a  total  of  2,879,  which  is  47.82 
per  cent  of  a  perfect  score.  This  pro¬ 
duction  percentage  represents  a  gain  of 
1.38  points  over  the  performance  during 
the  42nd  week.  The  production  gain  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks  corresponds  in  a 
general  manner  with  an  increase  which 
occurred  in  the  1929-30  contest  after  the 
end  of  the  severely  warm  weather  in  the 
Summer  of  1930,  this  unseasonable  in¬ 
crease  not  appearing  in  any  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  contests  prior  to  that  date.  Re¬ 
ports  at  hand  from  both  the  Maine  and 
Storrs,  Conn.,  contests,  tell  of  similar 
production  gains  during  recent  weeks  of 
this  year. 

The  Confidence  Farm  pen,  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Leghorn  entry,  leads  the 
contest  with  2,353  eggs,  and  the  Red  pen 
of  Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Massachusetts, 
is  second  with  2,203  eggs.  Third  and 
fourth  positions,  respectively,  are  held  by 
Leghorn  pens,  the  entries  of  Samuel  P. 
Swinn,  Maryland,  with  2.145  eggs,  and 
Mount  Hope  Farm,  Massachusetts,  which 
has  produced  2,107  eggs  to  date.  The 
Leghorn  pen  of  Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  trapped  enough  in  the  week  to 
raise  its  total  to  2.075  and  displace  the 
A.  J.  O'Donovan,  Jr.,  New  York,  entry 
from  fourth  position  on  the  honor  roll 
for  the  breed. 

A  production  of  1,947  eggs  to  date  by 
the  L.  L.  Powers,  Maryland,  entry  con¬ 
tinues  that  pen  in  first  place  in  the 
Barred  Rock  division,  while  the  Ancona 
entry  of  R.  S.  Thomas,  Pennsylvania, 
leads  the  miscellaneous  group  with  1,585 
eggs. 

High  honors  for  the  week  went  to  the 
pen  of  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  placed  53  eggs  in  the  trap- 
nests.  The  leading  Confidence  Farm  pen 
took  second  position  with  52  eggs.  Two 
pens  tied  for  third  and  fourth  honors, 
the  entries  of  W.  W.  Kirby,  Maryland, 
and  G.  G.  Dickinson,  Virginia,  both  pro¬ 
ducing  51  eggs.  All  leading  pens  this 
week  were  of  the  Leghorn  breed. 

The  star  performer  of  the  contest  is 
No.  194,  owned  by  Walker's  Hatchery. 
Virginia,  which  hen,  however,  produced 
only  four  eggs  this  week,  bringing  her 
total  to  265  eggs.  This  is  her  lowest 
production  for  a  seven-day  period  since 
her  arrival  at  the  contest.  At  present 
four  other  birds  are  close  behind  the 
leader  with  262  eggs.  Average  in¬ 
dividual  production  is  172.07  eggs. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties : 

White  Leghorns.  —  Confidence  Farms, 
D.  C..  2,353:  Samuel  P.  Swinn,  Md..  2,- 
145 :  Mount  Hope  Farm.  Mass.,  2.107 ; 
Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Pa..  2,075;  A.  .T.  O'Dono¬ 
van,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  2,073. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Scott  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  2.203;  Globus  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  2.061 ;  Robert.  B.  Parkhurst, 
Mass.,  1,991. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — L.  L.  Pow¬ 
ers,  Md.,  1,947 :  K.  D.  Leather  &  Sons, 
Md.,  1,837;  Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn., 
1,793. 

A  Poultry  man  Speaks  of  the 
Warmed  Laying-house, 
and  We  Indulge 
Suppositions 

Two  friends  who  keep  poultry  upon  a 
commercial  scale  in  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y., 
have  some  very  modern  equipment.  Aside 
from  some  old  buildings  rigged  over  for 
the  hens,  they  have  a  large,  dome-roofed, 
automatically  ventilated  laying-house 
with  insulated  walls  and  provision  for  ar¬ 
tificial  heat  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes 
extending  from  a  small  stove  in  the  feed 
room  along  the  rear  wall  of  the  layers’ 
compartment  beneath  the  droppings 
boards.  Another  building,  a  reconstruct¬ 
ed  barn,  has  a  window  ventilating  front, 
but,  in  addition,  a  small  ventilating  fan 
placed  in  one  wall  near  the  ceiling.  This 
fan  may  be  operated  when  the  room  is 
closed  to  expel  the  moist  air  of  the  in¬ 
terior  and  permit  its  place  to  be  taken 
by  dry  air  from  the  outside;  it  is  of  the 
type  used  in  office  and  factory  buildings 
and,  as  the  electric  current  costs  but  four 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  at.  this  farm,  its 
operation  is  inexpensive.  The  Winter 
temperatures  in  these  buildings  may  be 
kept  from  going  down  to  an  undesirable 
level  and  freezing  combs  or  checking  egg 
production  through  discomfort.  The  ge¬ 
nial  proprietor-operators  give  their 
friends  the  impression  that  they  feel  that 
th«ir  lines  have  been  cast  in  pleasant 


places  and  also  that  they  are  keen  busi¬ 
ness  men. 

A  note  recently  received  from  one  of 
these  friends  will  be  of  interest  to  others, 
and  I  quote  the  following.  “I  read  your 
article  about  all-night  lights  some  days 
ago  and  have  just  received  and  read  the 
bulletin  from  Ohio.  Their  reports  agree 
with  my  own  observations  about  heat ; 
that  is.  we  have  fine  results  up  to  the 
first  of  March.  I  notice  that  they  have 
little  to  say  about  the  advisability  of  go¬ 
ing  back  to  old  times  and  letting  the 
Winter  eggs  go  for  the  sake  of  late  Sum¬ 
mer  eggs.  From  my  records,  our  high¬ 
est  price  in  1930  was  61  cents  on  Octo¬ 
ber  10.  Thereafter  the  price  was  in  the 
middle  fifties  until  November  and,  by 
December,  it  wTas  down  around  30  cents 
— I  am  writing  from  memory.  If  the 
Winter  peak  of  prices  is  going  to  come 
earlier  and  be  less  pronounced,  all  these 
schemes  for  increasing  Winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction  will  have  to  be  closely  analyzed, 
for  the  margin  of  profit  may  be  small  or 
non-existent  and  the  extra  expense  in¬ 
volved  far  from  justified.  It  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  policy  to  get  fewer  and  larger  eggs 
and  cut  the  costs  of  feeding  and  hous¬ 
ing.” 

Now  suppose  that  we  suppose,  quietly 
to  ourselves,  for  we  don't  want  to  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  reactionaries  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  for  the  instruction  that  has  enabled 
us  to  get  two  eggs  from  the  nest  that 
produced  but  one  before,  or  two  bushels 
of  potatoes  from  the  row  that  previously 
yielded  but  one — suppose  that  we  sup¬ 
pose,  I  say,  that  we  actually  turned  back 
to  old  times  and  became  satisfied  with  a 
production  that  did  not  make  everything 
eatable  that  we  had  to  sell  so  cheap  that 
only  those  who  produced  it  need  go  with¬ 
out  other  necessities.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen?  Would  we  start  all  over  again; 
compete  with  each  other  to  the  limit  to 
raise  bigger  and  better  crops  and  again 
see  prices  fall  below  any  possible  profit¬ 
able  level? 

Would  the  cotton-grower  be  advised  to 
plow  under  every  third  row  to  hold  down 
an  expected  surplus?  Would  a  Farm 
Board  attempt  to  peg  the  price  of  wheat 
to  save  the  western  farmer  from  dis¬ 
aster?  Would  the  fruit-raiser  leave  his 
cherries  on  the  trees  because  the  cost  of 
picking  would  cancel  any  profit?  Would 
the  dairyman  be  told  one  month  that  he 
must  buy  more  feed  and  increase  his  pro¬ 
duction  in  order  to  save  his  market  from 
western  competition  and  the  next  month 
that  a  surplus  from  the  dairies  of  his  un¬ 
organized  neighbors  had  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cut  down  his  monthly  check? 
Suppose  that  we  stopped  swelling  out  our 
chests  and  singing  “The  Farmer  Feeds 
Them  All,”  and  changed  our  song  to 
“The  Farmer  Has  to  Wear  Shoes,  His 
Family  Has  to  Be  Clothed,  His  Children 
Educated,  His  Dentist  and  Doctor  Paid, 
His  Hospital  Bills  Settled.  His  Worn- 
out  Equipment  Replaced,  and  His  Taxes 
Met.”  Would  we  sit  quietly  by  while 
the  government  expended  millions  of  our 
money  to  irrigate  and  place  under  pro¬ 
duction  unneeded  acres  of  arid  land? 
What  would  we  do?  m.  b.  d. 


Cannibalism 

What  causes  our  Leghorn  pullets  to 
pull  feather  and  eat  them?  They  also 
pick  them  off  the  ground  at  times.  When 
they  were  baby  chicks  they  picked  one 
another's  backs  badly.  Our  mash  con¬ 
tains  18%  per  cent  protein,  divided  equal¬ 
ly  between  powdered  buttermilk,  fish-meal 
and  meat  scraps,  w  itli  the  regular  pro¬ 
portion  of  millfeeds.  c.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  taste  of  the  freshly  pulled  quills 
doubtless  incites  to  feather  pulling,  and 
the  picking  up  of  feathers,  dead  grass  and 
other  indigestible  materials  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  depraved  appetite.'  True 
enough,  “depraved  appetite”  is  but  a  con¬ 
venient  phrase  behind  which  actual  lack 
of  knowledge  is  hidden,  but  we  have  to 
have  such  phrases  to  satisfy  our  desire 
for  names  of  things.  The  fact  that  the 
thing  itself  remains  unknown  doesn’t 
bother  us  much  if  we  have  a  name  for 
it.  Just  why  fowls  and  other  animals 
crave  unsuitable  and  indigestible  food  at 
times,  and  that  this  craving  may  remain 
unsatisfied  after  the  supposedly  lacking 
elements  are  provided,  may  be  explained 
by  saying  that  they  have  a  depraved  ap¬ 
petite — and  there  you  are. 

Domestic  fowls  are  not  exclusively 
vegetarian  in  their  choice  of  foods  by 
choice;  they  want  animal  food  in  addi¬ 
tion.  This  seems  strange  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  their  mouths  are  not  equipped 
by  nature  for  meat  eating  or  their  feet 
for  holding  and  tearing  flesh.  However, 
these  parts  do  serve  well  for  picking  up 
grubs  and  worms  and,  at  some  previous 
stage  in  their  existence,  they  may  have 
had  teeth  and  claws. 

If  your  mash  does  not  contain  salt,  add 
it  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  half 
pound  to  the  hundredweight.  A  soverign 
remedy  for  cannibalism  in  the  flock  is  to 
hang  up  a  piece  of  salt  pork  where  the 
fowls  can  pick  at  it.  This  works  well 
when  it  works.  It  fails,  like  other  sov¬ 
erign  remedies,  when  it  don’t. 

Giving  a  flock  its  liberty  out  of  doors 
is  the  surest  method  of  doing  away  with 
cannibalism  that  I  know  of.  Close  con¬ 
finement  with  overcrowding  and  idleness 
tempt  to  such  vices  and  the  birds  tempted 
usually  fall.  The  ration  fed  seems  to 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  even 
feeding  raw  and  bloody  meat  is  unlikely 
to  stop  the  practices  which  it  would 
seem  to  make  unnecessary  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  any  depraved  appetite. 


WARNING  !  Demand 

Worm  Capsules  of  100 %  Fresh 
Nicotine  and  Kamala . 


NICOTINE  and  Kamala  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  poultry  worms,  by  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities.  BUT  THEY  MUST 
BE  FRESH. 

Don’t  take  a  chance. 

Insist  on  Pratts  N-K 
(Nicotine  and  Kamala) 

Capsules.  They’re  stale- 
proof. 

Always  100%  Fresh 
Here’s  the  finest  quality 
of  Nicotine  and  Kamala, 
kept  100%  fresh  when 
you  use  them.  A  special 
airtight  coating  preserves 
the  worm -killing  power 


of  N-K  Capsules  indefinitely.  Nicotine  and 
Kamala  in  Pratts  are  always  fresh  and 
potent.  Order  from  your  dealer  or  by  mail. 


#  N-K  CAPSULES 

For  Chickens  and  Turkeys 


Adult  Size 
3-Ib.  Birds  and  Over 


Chick  Size 
Under  3-lb 


If  Dealer  Doesn’t  Supply  Pratts  N-K  Capsules — Order  by  Mail 

Enclose  money  order 
or  stamps,  indicating 
size  and  quantity  de¬ 
sired.  We  pay  postage. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Dept.  70 


50 _ 

_ $1.00 

50 _ 

_ $0.65 

100 _ 

_ 1.75 

100 _ 

__  _  1.00 

500 _ 

_ 7.00 

500 _ 

_ 4.50 

1000 _ 

_ 12.00 

1000 _ 

_ 8.00 

124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 


HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


THERE’S  GOOD  MONEY  IN  WINTER  BROILERS 


Wene  Cross-Bred  Wyan-Rocks  mature  10  to  20  days  quicker.  Hatches  every  Thursday.  Also  straight  Rocks, 
Wyandottes  and  Reds.  Leghorn  Pullets,  all  ages.  Write  for  prices  or  call  at  plant. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY. 


Cuts  Shipping  Costs 
Prevents  Breakage 

Save  money  next  time  you  ship  eggs.  Ship 
them  in  "EGGPAK” — The  case  that’s  2 
or  3  pounds  lighter  than  any  other  carrier. 
Not  only  lighter  hut  stronger.  You  can 
stand  on  it — kick  it — and  you  won’t  find  a 
broken  egg,  not  even  a  cracked  shell. 

Strong  as  a  trunk,  that’s  because  “EGG- 
FAK”  is  made  of  indestructible  fibre,  riv¬ 
eted  and  reinforced.  Guaranteed  not  to  dent. 

Patented  fillers  protects  each  egg  in  a 
separate  cushioned  compartment.  Order 
“EGGPAK”  today. 

PRICES:  2-doz.  size.  $1.80:  4-doz.  size, 
$2.35;  6-doz.  size,  $2.60:  (made  up  to  15- 
doz.  size).  Dealers  write  for  terms. 

Send  no  money — pay  postman  on  arrival. 
If  not  satisfied,  return  within  30  days  and 
money  will  be  refunded. 

STANDARD 
TRUNK  MFG. 
COMPANY 
Dept.  6 

20  W.  21st  St. 
New  York  City 


pHubb^d 

Form s 
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R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALLm^ 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15  fm 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


! 


Chicks  That  Live 

\  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS  \\ 

$  All  blood  tested.  Write  for  \ ■ 

?  details  and  prices.  £ 

f  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.  > 
Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  % 

CLOVEllDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
H.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
‘•The  StrainBred  foiLar'je,  Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always” 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.O.P.  average  237.7  eggs:  Storrs 
pen  2,527  eggs.  Low  summer  prices  on  pedigreed 
stock  with  this  wonderful  breeding.  Flock  vaccinated, 
subcutaneous  method.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POELTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $9.00—100.  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  $10.00 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00 — 100.  100% 
prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ATT  AT  IT  V  Tancred  Strain 
III) ALII  I  White  Leghorns 
^  Barred  Bocks  ... 

Fi  IT  ¥  C'  1/  O  s-  C.  Reds  . 

I  .  H  I  I  .  K  N  Heavy  Mixed  _ 

VU1LUJ  Light  Mixed  .... 
500  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less, 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad 
circular. 


Per  100 

. $6.00 

.  8.00 

. . . 8.00 

.  7.00 

.  6.00 

100%  Jive  deiiv- 
or  write  for  free 


C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlistervillc,  Penna. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 

SB  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $7.50  per  100.  We 
ship  O.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  100#  del.  guar. 
Jim.  E.  Fish.  Box  R,  Heaver  Springs,  Pa, 


Baby  Chicks  — $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  c7)- 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — proniptshipment.  STARTED 
OIIICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  343  Main  Sf.,  Hackensack.  N  J 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  J>. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . *9.00  per  JOO 

Heavy  Mixed .  S.OO  per  lOO 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Boaver  Springs,  Pa, 


HFARTY  rmrKS  Hatched  in  a  new  Jamee- 
**  1-*  *\  *  *  UllLnj  way  Electrically  Controlled 
Incubator.  Wh.,  Brd.  Rocks,  &  R.  I.  Reds  $9-100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $8-100.  Cash  or  C  O  D.  Write  for  prices 
of  600&  1000  lots.  Quality  and  live  arrival  guar.  Cat.  free. 
1’EOI.A  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  for* 
Winter  Broilers. 
Leghorns  hatched  on 
order.  Low  prices.  Safe  delivery. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  It.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS*  I»A. 


pure  rmrifc 

BRED  LIIILIIlJ 


Barred  Rocks....  8c 

R.  I.  Reds .  8c 

Mixed .  7c 

100£  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1>. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


—  —  — -  neavy  mixed,  r  t.nu;  Uigur, 

$6.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system  raising  9o5£to 
maturity,  free.  C.  SI.  LAUVER,  Box  73,  SleAlistervllle,  Pa. 


RjlllV  Flu  pipe;  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 

jf  V/1I1CH9  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
in-oilers.  Ordeis  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEY  HA TCHEllY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


PI  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

“ulletS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3  yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  dej 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  R.nsomville,  N.  Y^ 


S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS— 10  weeks  and 
up.  Reasonable  prices.  Range  raised 
Circular.  Bungalow  PoullryFarm,  C.  H.  Chandler 
Monmouth  Jet.,  H.  J.  Phone  Plainshoro.  628 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  —  Pullets,  Cockerels.  Baby  Chicks 

»*  Catalog  free.  Sherman  Bowden  8  Son.  Box  195«,  Mansfield,  0. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

High-Grade  Show  and  Utility  Stock  of  excellent  type 
and  color,  more  than  two  thousand  young  birds  from 
which  to  make  your  selection.  Visit  us  if  you  can — 
or  let  us  select  the  birds  you  need  for  next  year’s 
breeding. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  1 08  hens  2  years 

Price  $1,00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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SAFE  in  this  Bank 

Where  the  safety  of  your  money 
is  concerned  you  cannot  be  too 
careful.  A  savings  account  in 
this  strong  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  offers  you  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  safety,  high  interest 
compounded  quarterly  and  your 
money  always  available  when 
you  want  it. 

Our  FREE 
Booklet 

gives  details 

“Banking  by  Mail,”  a  helpful 
booklet,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  person  saving  large  or 
small  sums.  Gives  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the  safety  and 
benefits  of  banking  by  mail.  A 
post  card  with  your  name  and 
address  brings  this  booklet 
FREE. 

Mail  the  post  card  now 
Address  Dept.  G 

Albany  County 
Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

yfi  Qf  Interest  Compounded 
•Vjb  /O  Quarterly 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  1NGERS0LL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  80  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Good  for  You, 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Better  than  B  batteries.  In 
use  over  three  years.  Guaranteed.  Free  pamphlet. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  •  •  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t>  your  reauirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  114  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

11.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


LADIES’  LISUE  STOCKINGS  l,Pa^RU-e°y0 

Plage,  Tanblush,  Matinee,  Snnbaslc.  Sizes 9  to  10%.  Fast 
selling  line  for  agents.  A.  B.  Talbot  Sales  Co.,  Norwood,  Mass* 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breedingj 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 


$3-00 

for  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


“Bide  a  Wee,  and  Dinna 
Fret” 

Is  the  road  very  dreary? 

Patience  yet ! 

Rest  will  be  sweeter  if  thou  art  aweary, 
And  after  the  night  cometh  the  morning 
cheery ; 

Then  bide  a  wee,  and  dinna  fret. 

The  clouds  have  silver  lining, 

Don’t  forget ; 

And  though  lie's  hidden,  still  the  sun  is 
shining. 

Courage !  Instead  of  tears  in  vain  re¬ 
pining, 

Just  bide  a  wee,  and  dinna  fret. 

With  toil  and  cares  unending 
Art  beset? 

Bethink  thee  how  the  storms  from  heaven 
descending 

Snap  the  stiff  oak,  but  spare  the  willow 
bending, 

And  bide  a  wee,  and  dinna  fret. 

Grief  sharper  sting  doth  borrow 
From  regret ; 

But  yesterday  is  gone,  and  shall  its  sor¬ 
row 

Unfit  us  for  the  present  and  tomorrow? 
Nay;  bide  a  wee,  and  dinna  fret. 

An  over-anxious  brooding 
Doth  beget 

A  host  of  fears  and  fantasies  deluding; 
Then,  brother,  lest  the  torments  be  in¬ 
truding, 

Just  bide  a  wee,  and  dinna  fret. 

— S.  E.  O.,  in  Leisure  Hour. 

* 

The  newspapers  in  this  city  recently  re¬ 
ported,  we  think,  the  meanest  woman  up¬ 
on  earth.  She  was  a  so-called  welfare 
worker  who  investigated  the  cases  of 
widows  receiving  a  pension  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  dependent  children.  This 
“investigator”  extorted  money  from  these 
poor  widows,  under  threat  o-f  reporting 
them  unfavorably  to  the  pension  authori¬ 
ties,  in  which  case  they  would  lose  the 
aid,  and  might  even  have  their  children 
taken  to  an  institution.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  this  “unjust  steward”  was 
not  a  city  or  State  official. 

* 

Severajl  readers  ask  us  to  repeat  the 
recipe  for  Mrs.  Conroy’s  chili  sauce, 
which  we  gave  four  years  ago.  It  calls 
for  one  large  peek  of  ripe  tomatoes,  one 
pint  vinegar,  one  quart  ripe  peaches,  one 
quart  ripe  pears,  one  quart  Spanish 
onions,  1  lb.  brown  sugar,  18  green  pep¬ 
pers,  18  red  peppers,  one  bunch  celery, 
one  tablespoon  ground  ginger,  one  table¬ 
spoon  mustard,  one  tablespoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  two  ounces  mixed  spices  put  in  a 
bag.  Peel  tomatoes,  and  cook  for  two 
hours.  Peel  and  slice  onions,  peaches 
and  pears,  removing  stones  and  cores. 
Add  all  these  other  ingredients  to  the  to¬ 
matoes,  boil  two  hours  longer,  and  seal 
iu  jars  while  hot. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

With  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  Re¬ 
naissance,  and  the  Victorian  hats,  quills, 
plumes  and  fancy  feathers  have  returned. 
Curving  ostrich  quills  for  .those  jaunty 
little  velvet  hats  were  seen  for  $2.95, 
while  a  pheasant  quill,  curved  to  fit  the 
outline  of  those  up-on-one-side  styles  in 
sports  models  is  75  cents.  Small  mer¬ 
cury  wings  are  75  cents.  Spanish  eoque 
feathers  that  curve  down  into  the  neck 
are  75  cents,  while  a  beautiful  ostrich 
fancy  that  curves  up  at  the  back  and 
sweeps  down  at  the  side  is  $3.50.  There 
are  little  fancies  that  are  quite  cheap, 
suitable  for  sports  hats,  but  one  can  give 
all  sorts  of  prices  for  them.  The  sudden 
change  in  millinery  means  work  for  a 
good  many  people  who  have  been  passing 
through  many  lean  years. 

Crayon  dolls  are  queer  little  wooden 
figures,  gaily  painted,  that  enclose  sev¬ 
eral  bright-colored  crayons  for  children’s 
use.  They  would  delight  the  juveniles, 
and  were  seen  in  great  variety  for  54 
cents  each. 

Rubberized  sets  consisting  of  little  hat, 
coat  and  umbrella  were  $4.95,  in  sizes 
two  to  six.  They  were  patterned  in  gay 
plaids,  and  would  delight  the  small 
wearer. 

Among  new  costume  jewelry  we  saw 
large  aluminized  wooden  beads,  priced  at 
97  cents  to  $1.39,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  string.  Some  had  colors  mingled 
with  the  metal  finish. 

Sales  of  sheets  and  pillow  cases  have 
been  very  favorable  to  the  housewife’s 
pocketbook  this  season,  and  it  has  been 
a  good  time  to  stock  up.  Pillow  cases 
36x45.  which  is  a  good  standard  size, 
have  been  27  to  34  cents  each ;  sheets 
from  89  to  $1.29  each,  the  latter  being 
the  large  double  bed  size. 


In  the  recent  china  sales,  Aery  pretty 
waffle  sets  were  seen  for  $1.69.  They 
consisted  of  batter  pitcher,  syrup  pitcher 
and  tray,  both  pitchers  having  lids.  They 
were  in  solid  colors,  leaf  green  or  prim¬ 
rose  yellow,  the  pitchers  having  handles 
and  knobs  of  black,  the  tray  being  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  black  line. 


And  Pears  Are  Ripe 

Pears  are  such  “good  mixers,”  with 
their  mild  dispositions  and  quiet  tempera¬ 
ments.  They  seem  to  fit  in  most  any¬ 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


G23  —  Smart  Jacket 
Suit.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  lii, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4fi  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1%  yds.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  T  e  n 
cents. 


578  —  Smart  Slip. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38.  40,  42,  44,  46 

and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


491  —  Boudoir  Flap¬ 
per  Doll’s  Clown 
Suit,  consisting  of  a 
slip-011  blouse,  trous¬ 
ers  and  cap.  Cut 
in  one  size  only.  It 
requires  lVs  yds.  of 
39-in.  light  and  % 
yd.  of  39-in.  dark 
material.  Ten  cents. 


530  —  For  Formal 
Afternoons.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18  and 
20  years.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  514  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  Vs, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6 
years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  2  Vg  yds.  of 
40-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  32-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


per  Doll’s  dress, 
jacket,  bonnet  and 
muff.  Is  cut  in  one 
size  only  for  a  doll 
28  in.  tall.  It  re¬ 
quires  %  yd.  of  39- 
in  material  with  % 
yd.  of  27-in.  lining 
for  jacket  and  bon¬ 
net,  1  Vi  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  for 
dress  and  Vs  yd.  of 
414-in-  fur  for  muff 
and  cuffs.  Ten  cents. 


New  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


where.  Even  that  cool  Winter  pear,  the 
Vicar,  will  come  clown  from  his  tall  tree 
and  rub  elbows  with  that  commoner,  the 
turnip,  in  a  “boiled  dish.”  And  when  he 
appears  at  the  table,  he  seems  quite  hap¬ 
py,  for  he  always  comes  out  of  the  dinner 
kettle  with  pink  rosy  color.  The  early 
little  Doyenne  pear  is  good,  and  being  the 
first  to  ripen,  is  the  more  appreciated.  It 
is  best  when  eaten  while  firm,  as  it  gets 
mealy  when  over-ripe.  The  delicious 
Bartlett  is  a  favorite  with  us  and  is  so 
fine  canned.  The  Seckel,  too,  stands  high 
in  our  favor.  The  “improved”  one,  called 
Worden  Seckel,  is  larger,  and  is  a  very 
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desirable  pear,  but  is  not  always  easy  to 
find  at  the  nurseries.  Beurre  Bose  is  that 
large  late  pear  so  richly  flavored  for  table 
use,  although  it  cans,  too,  all  right. 
Flemish  Beauty  is  fine  raw  or  cooked* 
and  is  so  sweet  and  mild-flavored  we  have 
canned  it  sometimes  with  no  sugar  at  all. 
It  asks  so  little  sugar. 

These  are  “salad  days,”  so  let’s  trv  a 
pear  fruit  salad.  Reel,  core  and  'cut 
in  long  strips  two  firm,  ripe  pears.  Take 
the  peel,  seeds  and  fibrous  portions  from 
one  grapefruit  and  one  orange  and  cut 
into  sections  or  smaller  pieces,  as  de¬ 
sired.  Arrange  on  crisp  lettuce  with  half 
a  cup  of  canned,  or  cold  stewed  and 
sweetened  peaches  (halves  or  pieces),  and 
serve  with  any  favorite  dressing,  or  with 
this  fruit  salad  dressing  :  Heat  in  double 
boiler  to  boiling  one-fourth  cup  of  orange 
juice,  one-fourth  cup  of  grapefruit  juice 
and  the  same  amount  of  peach  syrup. 
Mix  a  third  of  a  cup  of  sugar  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  pepper,  salt  and  mustard.  Add  gradu¬ 
ally  two  beaten  eggs  and  combine  with 
the  hot  juice.  Cook,  stirring,  until  it 
thickens.  Don't  overcook.  Take  from  the 
fire,  set  into  a  dish  of  cold  water,  beat 
until  smooth,  and  when  cold,  fold  in  half 
a  cup  of  whipped  sweet  cream. 

For  a  different  pear  salad,  peel,  core 
and  slice  or  cube  three  large,  or  four 
small  firm  ripe  pears,  arranging  in  a 
dish  of  crisp  tender  lettuce  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar.  Remove  seeds  and  fiber  from 
three  ripe  oranges,  cut  the  sections  into 
pieces  of  uniform  size,  distribute  over  the 
Pears,  also  sprinkling  with  sugar.  Peel 
and  slice  one  firm  ripe  banana  and  ar¬ 
range  over  the  orange  and  pears.  (No 
sugar  for  the  banana.)  Over  all  strew 
one  large  cup  of  grated  pineapple  sweet¬ 
ened,  or  canned  crushed  pineapple.  Serve 
iee<:()ld  with  any  preferred  dressing. 

Try  this  easily  prepared  pear  and 
cheese  salad :  Select  ripe,  tender  pears 
peel,  carefully  core,  and  fill  the  core 
cavities  with  sour  milk  cheese  and  place 
on  a  bed  of  crisp  lettuce.  Serve  with  a 
fruit  dressing  or  French  dressing. 

Then  pear-celery  salad  is  appetizing, 
use  chopped  celery  and  firm  ripe  pears 
cut  into  cubes  and  sprinkled  with  sugar. 
Combine  and  place  in  the  bottom  of  a 
mold  and  pour  over  them  a  lemon  gela¬ 
tine.  When  firm  and  cold,  place  on  fresh 
lettuce  and  serve  with  a  mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Another  is  pear-coeoanut  salad :  In  a 
shallow  baking  pan,  brown  in  a  slow  oven 
half  a  cup  of  shredded  cocoa  nut.  Peel, 
quarter  and  core  firm  ripe  pears  and  roll 
each  quarter  in  the  browned  cocoanut. 
Place  two  sections  of  pear  on  a  lettuce 
leaf  for  each  person.  Serve  ice  cold  with 
any  dressing. 

For  supper,  try  a  pear  omelet  made 
this  way  :  Heat  three  gills  of  milk  with 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg  in  it;  beat  well 
five  fresh  eggs  with  a  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  add  one  level  tablespoon  of  flour 
mixed  with  a  little  cold  water.  Turn  the 
heated  milk  over  the  eggs  and  thickening, 
stir  in  one  and  a  half  cup  of  diced  pears 
(fresh  ripe,  or  drained  canned),  and  bake 
about  15  minutes  in  a  buttered  pan  in  a 
hot  oven. 

Now  for  a  pear  pudding  with  cream  : 
Heat  to  scalding  three  cups  of  sweet  milk. 
Mix  four  level  teaspoons  of  cornstarch 
with  a  third  of  a  cup  of  sugar  and  a 
fourth  teaspoon  of  salt;  moisten  with  a 
little  cold  milk,  and  mix  into  the  hot 
milk,  stirring  until  it  thickens.  Let  cook, 
stirring  occasionally,  for  about  20  min¬ 
utes,  remove,  and  add  three-fourths  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla  and  three  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Mix  well,  chill,  and  before 
serving  add  one  and  a  fourth  cups  of 
fresh  ripe,  or  canned,  pears  cut  into 
small  pieces.  Serve  with  sweet  cream. 

Frozen  citrus  pear  is  worth  trying : 
From  a  pint  of  canned  pears  drain  the 
syrup  and  add  enough  water  to  make  one 
and  a  half  cups  in  all.  Squeeze  the  juice 
from  one  large  orange  and  half  a  lemon 
and  add  to  the  pear  syrup.  Mix  well, 
and  when  about  three-quarters  frozen, 
stir  in  three-fourths  cup  of  canned  pears 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Pack  in  ice  for 
two  hours. 

For  a  change  try  a  pear  custard:  Beat 
the  yolks  of  four  fresh  eggs  and  mix  well 
with  half  a  cup  of  sugar.  Cook  in  a 
double  boiler  just  two  minutes,  then  take 
off  and  gradually  stir  in  two  cups  of 
grated,  fresh  ripe  pears.  Put  into  a  glass 
baking  dish  and  cover  with  a  meringue 
made  of  the  four  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites  and  powdered  sugar.  Brown  in 
a  “cooling”  oven. 

Chipped  pear  is  a  fine  relish  always. 
Here’s  the  rule :  Peel,  core  and  cut  firm, 
ripe  pears  into  thin  strips.  To  4  lbs.  of 
pear  use  3  lbs.  of  sugar  strewn  on  them 
in  layers  and  left  over  night.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  add  three  cups  of  water,  the  juice 
and  rind  of  two  lemons  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  an  eighth  of  a  pound  of  pre¬ 
served  ginger.  Cook  until  clear,  avoiding 
scorching. 

A  pear  whip  cake  filling :  Beat  the 
white  of  one  egg  very  stiff,  add  a  fourth 
cup  of  sugar,  and  grate  into  it  two  firm 
ripe  pears. 

Pear  Compote :  Peel  and  quarter  eight 
firm,  ripe  pears  and  stew  until  tender  in 
water  to  barely  cover  them.  Drain  out 
the  pears.  Make  a  syrup  of  equal  parts 
sugar  and  pear  water,  add  the  juice  of 
two  lemons  and  the  grated  rind  of  one 
and  cook  the  pears  five  minutes  in  it; 
then  remove  them  to  a  mold  or  dish.  Dis¬ 
solve  an  ounce  of  powdered  gelatine  in 
a  little  cold  water,  stir  it  into  the  hot 
syrup,  heat  to  a  boil  and  pour  it  over  the 
pears.  Serve  with  cream. 

Pear  pudding  with  fruit  sauce  will 
grow  out  of  this  recipe  :  Put  into  a  pud¬ 
ding  dish  four  cups  of  stewed  and  sweet¬ 
ened,  or  canned,  pears.  To  the  juice  add 
two  cups  of  sweet  milk,  four  weli-beaten 
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eggs  and  one  tablespoon  of  melted  but¬ 
ter.  Sift  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  a 
fourth  teaspoon  of  salt,  half  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  a  cup  of  Hour  together,  and 
combine  with  the  other  ingredients.  Beat, 
and  pour  over  the  drained  pears  in  a 
dish  and  bake  until  the  batter  is  done. 
Serve  with  fruit  pudding  sauce :  Mix  one 
teaspoon  of  cornstarch  with  half  a  cup 
of  sugar  and  then  with  one  tablespoon 
of  soft  butter.  Stir  this  into  a  cup  of 
hot  fruit  syrup  and  cook  until  it  thick- 

For  a  different  “ice”  try  this  pear 
sherbet :  Dissolve  one  tablespoon  of  in¬ 
stant  gelatine  in  a  cup  of  boiling  water, 
mix  with  one  quart  of  cold  water,  the 
juice  of  one  large  lemon,  and  2  lbs.  granu¬ 
lated  sugar.  Cool,  and  add  two  cups  of 
canned  or  sweetened  fresh  pears  that 
have  been  mashed  to  a  smooth  pulp. 
Freeze  as  any  sherbet.  . 

Here  is  a  pear  marmalade  made  this 
way :  Use  ripe  pears,  but  not  over-ripe. 
Peel,  core  and  cut  into  small  pieces 
enough  to  make  4  lbs.  Mix  in  4  lbs.  of 
granulated  sugar  and  cook  slowly  for 
two  hours,  watching  and  stirring  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning.  Then  add  the  juice  of  two 
lemons.  Let  heat  to  the  boiling  point, 
till  the  glasses,  and  seal.  _  _ 

Cinnamon  pears  are  delicious.  lry 
them  this  way :  Place  slices  of  stewed 
and  sweetened  (or  canned)  pears  in  a 
shallow,  buttered  baking  dish  and  pour 
over  them  half  a  cup  of  pear  syrup  with 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  well  mixed  in¬ 
to  it.  Cover  the  pears  with  soft  crumbs, 
sprinkle  with  a  little  cinnamon  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  brown  sugar,  dot  all  over  with 
bits  of  sweet  butter  and  bake  until  the 
top  is  browned.  Serve  with  lemon  sauce  : 
Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  until  very  stiff 
and  add  one  cup  of  powdered  sugar,  beat¬ 
ing  it  in  well.  Then  stir  half  a  teaspoon 
of  lemon  extract  into  two  tablespoons  of 
scalded  milk  and  beat  all  together  for 
several  minutes  with  an  egg  whisk. 

For  a  good  pear  preserve,  this  is  rich 
and  nice :  Have  pears  a  little  under-ripe 
so  as  to  be  firm  enough  to  keep  their 
shape  throughout  the  entire  process. 
Peel  and  halve  them  and  drop  quickly  in¬ 
to  a  deep  bowl  or  jar  of  salted  water, 
using  a  tablespoon  of  salt  for  each  quart 
of  water  to  help  them  retain  their  fresh 
color.  Make  a  rich  syrup,  using  as  much 
sugar  as  water.  Cook  the  pears  in  the 
syrup  about  six  minutes,  then  lift  them 
out  with  a  slatted  spoon  and  arrange 
them  neatly  in  hot,  sterilized  jars  and 
fill  with  hot  syrup  from  the  kettle.  Part¬ 
ly  seal,  and  “process”  for  20  minutes  in 
a  hot-water  bath,  take  from  canner,  and 
seal  at  once. 

Seckel  pears  are  excellent  m  a  sweet 
pickle  and  may  be  done  this  way  :  Have 
the  pears  smooth  and  perfect  (no  crook¬ 
ed  or  deformed  ones),  and  not  so  ripe  as 
to  be  at  all  soft.  For  G  lbs.  of  pears  rise 
3  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  2  oz.  of  stick  cin¬ 
namon  and  sugar,  and  boil  for  15  min¬ 
utes.  Wash  and  peel  the  pears  and  re¬ 
move  the  blossom  ends,  leaving  the  stems 
on.  Stick  two  whole  cloves  into  each 
pear,  aiul  cook  a  few  at  a.  time  in  the 
syrup  until  tender  when  pierced.  Place 
in  scalded  jars  and  pour  the  boiling- 
syrup  over  them. 

Ginger  pear  is  a  tasty  conserve  with 
recipe  reading  thus :  Peel  and  chop 
enough  firm  ripe  pears  to  weigh  4  lbs. 
Press  the  juice  from  two  lemons  after 
grating  the  yellow  rind  from  one  of  them. 
Cut  finely  4  oz.  of  preserved  ginger  and 
mix  with  the  lemon  and  five  cups  of 
sugar  in  one  cup  of  water  and  put  the 
whole  on  the  lire  and  bring  to  boiling. 
Then  put  in  the  chopped  pears  (draining 
them  out  of  a  bowl  of  salted  water)  and 
simmer  (stirring  to  keep  from  scorch¬ 
ing)  for  long  enough  to  make  it  thick. 

Did  you  ever  have  syrup  left  over  in 
the  kettle  when  canning  peaches  V  Try 
using  it  for  canning  pears.  It  will  make 
a  far  richer  preserve  than  any  plain  pear 
could.  And  the  color  will  be  a  tine  dark 
red.  Just  heat  the  syrup  left  from  the 
peac-h  canning,  put  in  the  pears  and  cook 
as  usual.  .  . 

And  have  you  “done”  pears  with  pine¬ 
apple?  Whatever  amount  of  “pine” 
there  happens  to  be  on  the  shelf  will  im¬ 
prove  the  pear,  but  half-and-half  we  like 
best.  Cook  the  pears  as  usual  for  pre¬ 
serving  and  stir  in  crushed  pineapple 
last  thing,  bringing  all  to  boiling  before 
filling  the  jars. 

Try  this,  too,  some  day:.  Peel,  halve 
and  core  large  perfect  pears  of  uniform 
size  and  shape,  arrange  them  in  two  long- 
rows  on  a  platter,  and  set  in  the  ice 
box. to  chill  thoroughly  through.  At  serv¬ 
ing  time,  take  them  out,  and  place  little 
round  balls  of  pistachio  ice  cream  in  the 
core  hollows  with  a  plump  red  maraschino 
cherry  tilted  on  top.  ’Twill  look  per¬ 
fectly  scrumptious  and  will  taste  so,  too. 
(Don’t  peel  long  befort  serving  time,  or 
they  will  be  apt  to  discolor.) 

FRANCES  BLAKE. 


Canned  Corn  and  Com 
Relish 

From  now  until  frost  the  fortunate 
ones  of  us  will  be  enjoying  one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  all  vegetables — sweet 
corn.  We  have  bushels  of  corn  each 
year,  and  I  can  a  great  deal  for  W  inter 
use.  1  very  seldom  have  a  can  spoil,  and 
whether  that  is  good  luck  or  good,  man¬ 
agement,  I  don’t  know.  But  I  will  tell 
you  some  important  points.  First,  corn 
should  be  just  right,  not  too  young  and 
never  too  hard.  It  must  be  fresh.  Corn 
kept  over  night  or  several  hours  cannot 
be  canned  with  the  best  results.  I  use 
a  large  enamel  roaster  with  an  inside 
tray.  The  cans  are  not  covered  with 
water  in  this,  but  it  can  be  kept  boiling 


continually.  I  boil  the  corn  on  the  cob 
five  minutes  and  put  in  cold  water  to 
cool.  Then  cut  from  cob  and  put  in 
cans  with  one-half  teaspoon  salt  and  fill 
cans  with  hot  water,  put  on  rubber  and 
snap  one  wire.  Corn  may  be  put  in  cans 
on  cob  and  processed  a  little  longer,  but 
half-gallon  cans  must  be  used  and  I  con¬ 
sider  it  a  waste  of  can  room.  I  process 
mine  90  minutes.  Then  snap  down  other 
wire  and  cool.  The  cans  must  be  good 
and  the  rubbers,  too.  I  use  old  rubbers 
for  open-kettle  canning  but  use  new  ones, 
thoroughly  washed  to  remove  grit,  for 
cold-pack  canning.  One  can  of  spoiled 
food  would  buy  several  new  rubbers.  I 
always  put  cans  on  in  cold  water  and 
bring  to  a  boil  to  temper  the  glass  and 
sterilize  them  before  I  put  the  corn  in. 

Each  year  I  make  lots  of  corn  relish. 
"We  all  enjoy  it  so  much.  Here  is  the 
recipe :  3  qts.  green  tomatoes,  one  head 
cabbage,  1  pt.  small  onions,  one  bunch 
celery,  one  large  head  cauliflower,  live 
large  carrots,  live  large  cucumbers,  one 
large  red  pepper,  18  ears  of  corn.  Chop 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  and  drain.  Chop 
cabbage,  peppers,  onions  and  celery.  Cook 
cauliflower  and  cut  in  small  pieces.  Cook 
corn  and  cut  from  cob.  Cook  carrots  and 
dice  them.  Do  not  cook  onions,  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  peppers,  cucumbers  or  celery. 
Dressing:  2%  quarts  vinegar,  2 y2  lbs. 
brown  sugar,  four  tablespoons  flour,  % 
cup  salt,  one  tablespoon  turmeric.  Mix 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Golden  Gate. — This  is  a  very  pretty  quilt  when 
made  in  golden  yellow  and  white.  It  is  quite 
simple  to  piece  blit  makes  a  very  elaborate  and 
attractive  quilt.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  The 
little  quilt  catalog  of  old-fashioned  quilt  pat¬ 
terns  is  also  15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

and  bring  to  a  boil,  add  vegetables,  bring 
all  to  a  good  boil  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
and  can  while  hot.  This  makes  several 
quarts.  The  recipe  may  be  varied  slight¬ 
ly  to  fit  your  supply.  More  carrots  or 
cabbage  may  be  used  and  cauliflower  or 
celery  omitted.  Ground  cayenne  pepper 
may  be  used  (a  very  small  amount  on 
the  end  of  a  teaspoon)  in  place  of  the  red 
pepper.  Field  corn,  if  tender,  can  be 
used,  but  a  little  more  sugar  must  be 
added.  Sweet  corn  that  is  a  bit  too  hard 
to  can  is  all  right  for  this. 

EDNA  MAHER. 


Something  from  Nothing 

If  an  old  worn-out  oil  stove  doesn’t 
come  near  being  nothing  what  does?  But 
it  can  be  made  into  an  article  very  useful 
and  good  to  look  at  by  using  a  little  work 
and  ingenuity. 

A  two-burner  stove  may  be  made  into 
a  telephone  stand,  a  radio  stand,  a  plant 
stand,  or  magazine  holder,  with  little 
expense.  It  also  makes  a  nice  little  table 
to  hold  books  and  typing  materials,  and 
it  is  just  the  right  size  to  hold  a  large 
open  dictionary  or  encyclopedia  on  the 
top,  while  the  reference  books  are  piled 
on  the  two  lower  shelves.  Also  it  can 
become  a  fern  stand  with  Begonias  on 
the  lower  shelves.  Some  have  two  shelves 
beside  the  top,  and  some  only  one. 

Remove  the  reservoir  and  all  the  lamp 
and  oil  fixtures,  leaving  only  the  frame 
and  shelves.  Clean  and  sandpaper  it  all. 
Remove  the  grates  on  the  top  and  fit  a 
piece  of  wood  or  tin  in  the  places  that 
they  occupied,  making  a  whole  top. 
Paint  it  all  over  with  a  good  paint  that 
harmonizes  with  the  other  furnishings. 
It  may  be  dull  green  for  plants,  or  gilded 
with  gold  paint  if  used  for  magazines 
under  a  lamp  in  a  dark  corner  near  a 
davenport.  It  may  be  decorated  by  fine 
lines  of  a  contrasting  color  if  desired. 
And  you  may  paint  your  monogram  or 
initial  on  the  end  of  the  stove  if  you 
like.  Bright  dark  red  is  pretty  on  gold 
color  and  white  or  gold  on  green.  After 
it  is  dry  give  it  two  coats  of  good  var¬ 
nish,  and  after  that  is  dry  put  a  pretty 
cover  over  it  and  no  one  would  ever  sus¬ 
pect  it  was  an  old  oil  stove. 

A  three-burner  stove  makes  a  nice  little 
kitchen  table.  Cover  the  top  with  inlaid 
linoleum  corresponding  in  color  with  the 
rest  of  the  kitchen.  Fit  it  closely  and 
cement  it  on  with  cement  that  is  used 
with  linoleum. 

A  four-burner  stove  that  has  outlived 
its  usefulness,  makes  a  very  good  place 
for  the  children’s  books  and  playthings 
after  it  has  been  beautified,  or  it  may  be 
made  into  a  very  acceptable  plant  stand, 
to  stand  on  the  porch  or  on  the  lawn,  if 
it  is  one  with  a  high  shelf  and  back.  If 
it  is  finished  with  a  good  quality  of  out¬ 
door  aluminum  paint,  it  will  stand  all 
sorts  of  weather  very  successfully. 

MARY  s.  HITCHCOCK. 


Kalamazoo  Stoves  and  Ranges  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

KALAMAZOO 

Factory  Prices 


Your  name  on  the  coupon  below  brings  you  a  FREE  copy  of  this  new  catalog  of 
KALAMAZOO-DIRECT-TO-YOU  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces.  It  saves  you 
Yi  to  y2  on  your  new  cook  stove  or  heating  equipment,  because  it  quotes  you 
factory  prices  at  sensational  reductions. 


Prices  Lower  Than  Ever— 31  Years  of  Quality 


Make  your  selections  direct  from  factory  stock  at  the  Biggest  Savings  in  \  ears. 
Kalamazoo  prices  are  lower — far  lower  than  ever — but  Kalamazoo  quality,  famous 
for  31  years,  is  rigidly  maintained.  This  is  the  year  to  buy  wisely,  lhat  means 
buying  direct  from  the  factory — eliminating  all  un¬ 
necessary  in-between  costs. 

Only  $5  Down  on  Anything— Year  to  Pay 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now!  You’ll  see  200  styles  and 
sizes — more  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores.  Only  $5 
Down  on  any  Stove,  Range,  or  Furnace,  regardless 
of  price  or  size.  A  Year  to  Pay.  800,000  Satisfied 
Customers  have  saved  Yz  to  J4  by  mailing  this  cou¬ 
pon.  “We  saved  $50,”  says  C.  T.  Harmeyer,  An- 
sonia,  O.  “I  saved  from  $50  to  $75  by  sending  to 
Kalamazoo,”  writes  W.  B.  Taylor,  Southbridge, 

Mass.  “No  one  will  ever  be  sorry  they  bought  a 
Kalamazoo,”  says  Cora  M.  Edwards,  Berryville, 

Ark.,  who  has  had  one  22  years. 

New  Ranges  in  Lovely  New  Colors 

Don’t  miss  the  new  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  new 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges— new  colors  and 
new  improvements.  Look  for  the  ranges  with  the  Heaters  /f  1 5 

new  Utility  Shelf — they’re  lozver,  much  lower  in  as  low  as  ™  I 

price,  and  so  attractive!  The  President  is  a  modern 
new  Coal  and  Wood  Range.  Your  choice  of 
Pearl  Gray,  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green,  Delft 
Blue  or  Black  Porcelain  Enamel  in  all 
ranges.  Colors  to  match  every  decorative 
scheme.  Colors  that  start  you  dreaming  of 
a  beautiful  kitchen.  Colors  as  easy  to  clean 
as  a  china  dish.  Also  Gas  Stoves,  Oil 
Stoves,  Household  Goods. 

Healthful  Heaters  Give  Furnace  Heat 
Pages  of  colored  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  Heat  Circulators.  Astonishing  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Terms.  They  give  constant 
circulation  of  fresh,  healthful,  moist, 
warm  air — eliminate  colds  and  winter  ills. 

Several  models  with  convenient  foot  warm¬ 
er.  Heat  from  3  to  6  rooms  comfortably. 


30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Use  your  Kalamazoo  for  30 
days,  FREE.  Every  Kalamazoo 
carries  a  5-year  Guarantee  Bond 
on  materials  and  workmanship. 
$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction.  You  are  fully 
protected — you  risk  nothing. 


Tremendous  buying  power  en¬ 
ables  us  to  buy  raw  materials  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  factory — we 
are  able  to  give  you  this  year  as 
never  before,  absolute  rock-bot¬ 
tom  Factory  Prices.  Kalamazoo 
is  a  factory.  You  can’t  beat 
factory  prices  at.  any  time  — 
more  especially  this  year. 


FREE  Furnace  Plans— FREE  Service 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  modern  furnace- 
heating  system  actually  planned  for  your 
home,  mail  coupon.  It’s  easy  to  install  your 
own  furnace  (pipe  or  direct  heat) — thou¬ 
sands  have.  We  show  you  how. 

A  Kalamazoo  furnace  increases 
your  home’s  value  —  makes  it 
more  livable,  more  comfortable, 
more  healthful.  Only  $5  down. 


24-Hour  Shipments 

All  stoves  and  ranges  are  shipped 
from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  or  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  warehouses,  if  you  live  east, 
within  24  hours.  Furnaces, _  48 

hours.  No  delay.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Mail  the  coupon  now 
for  this  sensational  new  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehousing  and  shipping  points: 
Utica,  N.  Y.  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


800,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
I  Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 
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Put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to  indicate  arti¬ 
cle*  in  which  you  are  interested. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your 
FREE  Catalog. 


Name  . . . 

(Please  print  name  plainly) 


Address 


City 


State 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  19,  I931 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Deport¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

This  story  comes  from  Schoharie  Co., 
N.  Y. :  A  stranger  called  on  Mrs.  Will¬ 
iam  George  on  a  small  farm  near  Scho¬ 
harie  the  last  day  of  August,  represent¬ 
ing  himself  as  an  eye  doctor.  He  said 
her  glasses  were  no  longer  suited  to  her, 
and  she  should  have  her  eyes  fitted.  He 
then  revealed  to  her  that  being  an  eye 
doctor,  he  happened  to  have  glasses  to 
suit  her  needs,  that  the  regular  price  was 
$42.50,  but  he  would  let  her  have  them 
for  $27.50. 

Having  received  the  money  he  then 
told  Mrs.  George  that  a  famous  optician, 
Dr.  Rush,  had  just  performed  an  opera¬ 
tion  nearby,  that  he  was  yet  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  he  would  call  Dr.  Rush  to 
see  that  the  glasses  were  an  exact  fit. 
Dr.  Rush  said  Mrs.  George  had  a  serious 
eye  trouble  and  would  have  to  have  an 
operation  that  would  cost  $2,500.  When 
Dr.  Rush  went  to  his  car  for  a  book,  and 
during  his  absence,  the  stranger  per¬ 
suaded  Mrs.  George  to  arrange  with  Dr. 
Rush  to  perform  the  operation  in  the 
house.  This  was  arranged  at  a  cost  of 
$850.  The  money  was  drawn  from  a 
savings  bank  in  Albany,  and  Dr.  Rush 
went  through  some  form  of  an  operation, 
revealing  a  film  which  he  claimed  to  have 
removed.  He  managed  to  get  the  money 
in  cash.  Mrs.  George  had  some  pain  in 
one  eye  later  but  she  was  not  sure  that 
it  was  due  to  the  alleged  operation  or  to 
crying  over  the  realization  that  she  had 
been  swindled.  This  is  a  modification  of 
an  old  trick.  We  repeat  it  as  a  precau¬ 
tion  for  any  of  our  people  who  may  be 
approached.  Any  approach  of  the  kind 
should  be  promptly  reported  to  the  near¬ 
est  police  authorities. 

My  mother  took  Moore's  Rural  Netc- 
Yorker  when  printed  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  and  I  have  had  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  read 
most  of  the  time  since — 70  years.  It  is 
like  an  old  friend.  You  sure  do  help  the 
farmers  in  many  ways  and  one  is  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  during  the  depression. 

New  York.  w.  c.  i). 

We  confess  to  a  pride  in  the  friendship 
of  these  old  friends.  W.  C.  D.  takes  us 
back  to  the  time  The  It.  N.-Y.  was  11 
years  old.  His  good  mother  may  have 
been  a  charter  member  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  when  the  first  issue  was  printed 
in  1850.  No  other  farm  paper  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  been  published  for  so.  long  a  period 
in  unbroken  weekly  editions.  We  know 
of  no  other  in  the  world.  It  is  these  con¬ 
stant  friends  who  have  made  it  possible. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  a  person  selling 
wearing  apparel  through  the  New  York 
rural  districts  has  to  have  a  license, 
State  or  county?  Would  such  a  license 
cover  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State?  J.  s.  tv. 

New  York. 

No  State  license  is  required  to  sell 
wearing  apparel  in  rural  districts.  Mu¬ 
nicipalities,  however,  have  authority  to 
enact  ordinances  requiring  peddlers  to 
obtain  licenses  to  sell  in  the  cities  or  vil¬ 
lages,  but  these  ordinances  do  not  extend 
to  rural  districts. 

Some  years  back  I  bought  a  piece  of 
property  in  Massachusetts.  To  please 
my  wife  I  put  the  deed  in  her  name.  We 
both  worked  to  pay  for  it.  She  is  now 
an  invalid.  She  wants  the  property  to 
go  to  the  children.  What  right  would  I 
have  in  it  if  I  survived  her?  father. 

Massachusetts. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  now  in  New  York 
State,  the  surviving  spouse  gets  one-third 
of  the  property  both  real  and  personal 
left  by  a  husband  or  wife  after  all  debts 
are  paid.  The  children  get  the  remaining 
two-thirds  in  equal  parts.  If  one  of  the 
brothers  or  sisters  died  leaving  issue,  the 
children  get  the  parent’s  share.  A  wise 
practice  in  such  cases  is  to  take  title  in 
property  in  the  name  of  both  husband 
and  wife  as  tenants  by  the  entirety,  so 
that  at  the  death  of  one  the  property 
goes  to  the  survivor  without  further  legal 
action.  The  survivor  is  then  protected 
during  his  or  her  lifetime,  and  property 
may  be  willed  to  the  children,  or  if  the 
survivor  dies  intestate  it  would  go  to 
them  anyway. 


I  made  a  re-lease  last  November  with  | 
the  owner  of  a  farm  which  I  occupied  at 
the  time  to  November  1,  1931.  It  was 
not  in  writing  but  my  wife  and  another 
person  were  present  at  the  time  and 
heard  the  conversation.  The  owner  has 
since  died.  Now  the  executor  claims  I 
have  no  lease  and  has  ordered  me  to  va¬ 
cate.  I  have  crops  planted  and  growing. 
Can  they  put  me  off?  If  I  have  to  leave 
now  shall  I  lose  the  crops  or  would  I  be 
able  to  collect  damages  for  the  loss  of 
them?  Please  advise  me  what  I  can  do. 

New  York.  b. 

A  verbal  lease  for  one  year  is  just  as 
good  as  a  written  lease.  The  writing 
anyway  is  only  a  definite  proof  of  the 
verbal  agreement.  You  can  prove  your 
verbal  lease  by  your  own  testimony  and 
by  two  witnesses.  The  administrator  has 
no  way  to  prove  that  you  have  no  lease. 
If  you  pay  your  rent  as  agreed  with  the 
owner,  the  administrator  cannot  disturb 
you  until  November  1,  1931.  You  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  quiet  possession 
during  the  term  of  the  lease.  You  need 
pay  no  attention  to  the  notice  to  vacate. 
The  only  thing  the  administrator  could 
do  is  to  bring  a  suit  to  test  the  validity 
of  your  lease.  You  have  ample  proof 
that  the  lease  exists  and  is  good.  He 
probably  thinks  you  do  not  know  your 
rights,  and  hopes  to  induce  you  to  vacate 
by  a  bluff.  He  cannot  even  bring  a  suit 
without  the  consent  of  the  surrogate, 
and  no  surrogate  is  likely  to  give  consent 
for  any  such  proceeding.  It  is  important 
that  farmers,  whether  tenants  or  owners, 
understand  their  rights  and  obligations 
in  such  matters. 

An  old  run-down  farm  joins  our  place. 

It  has  had  no  buildings  on  it  for  the  past 
15  years.  The  land  is  wild  with  no 
fences.  The  owner  lives  in  the  city,  but 
happened  to  be  here  today  and  forbade 
children  to  cross  the  property  or  to  pick 
huckleberries  on  the  premises.  They  also 
ran  across  one  of  our  cows  which  got 
over  the  line  and  drove  it  home  and  told 
us  to  keep  it  off  the  property.  Would 
you  tell  me  if  they  can  enforce  the  above 
orders?  c.  c. 

New  York. 

Yes,  the  owner  of  the  wild  lands  can 
sue  you  for  trespass  if  you  go  on  his 
land  or  permit  your  children  or  cows  to 
do  so.  The  judgment  for  trespass  when 
proved  is  six  cents.  To  maintain  his 
case,  however,  as  to  the  cows,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  put  up  his  share  of  the  line 
fence  between  your  lands  and  his.  If  he 
could  prove  damage,  such  as  loss  of  crops, 
or  value  of  huckleberries,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a  judgment  for  the  actual 
damage  in  dollars  and  cents  that  he  could 
prove  before  the  court  and  jury. 

During  the  era  of  prosperity  a  young 
chap  came  out  of  the  West  to  Wall 
Street.  Before  tire  slump  of  1929  he 
passed  as  a  “wizard”  with  six  millions. 
No  doubt  his  story  inspired  many  a 
young  man  and  young  woman  to  draw 
savings  from  the  bank  and  make  the 
venture  in  stock  speculation.  How  much 
of  the  boasted  millions  of  our  young 
hero  was  in  book  values  and  how  much 
in  his  own  personal  appraisals  does  not 
matter.  He  had  an  apartment  in  the 
fashionable  section  of  the  most  popular 
avenue.  In  luxury,  it  was  in  keeping 
with  his  reputation  as  a  wizard  of  fi¬ 
nance.  After  the  slump  an  installment  fur¬ 
niture  van  removed  the  furnishings  of 
the  apartment  back  to  the  warerooms  of 
furnishing  houses.  Later  our  young  “wiz- 
zard”  of  finance  organized  what  he  called 
an  investment  pool  alleging  that  A1 
Smith  and  Chairman  Raskob  were  back 
of  it.  One  credulous  investor  gave  him 
$30,000,  and  another  $35,000  for  the 
pool.  In  the  court  Smith  and  Raskob 
testified  that  they  did  not  know  the  wiz¬ 
ard  and  had  never  heard  of  the  pool. 
Our  financial  hero  was  held  under  bail 
for  trial  on  a  charge  of  fraud.  Now 
comes  forward  a  trusting  woman  who 
complains  that  the  promoter  of  the  pool 
induced  her  to  invest  $25,000  while  he 
was  under  indictment  awaiting  trial.  The 
story  justifies  our  repeated  assertions 
that  city  people  are  more  gullible  than 
the  countryman.  A  clever  schemer  some¬ 
times  puts  his  trick  over  in  the  country, 
but  no  crook  could  go  through  the  pub¬ 
licity  of  arrest,  indictment  and  bail  bond 
in  a  county  court,  and  yet  be  able  to  go 
out  and  sell  a  $25,000  gold  brick  to  a 
farm  woman,  anyway  not  with  farm 
prices  oa  the  present  level. 


Customer  :  “I’d  like  some  rat  poison, 
please,”  Clerk :  “Will  you  take  it  with 
you?”  Customer:  “No,  I’ll  send  the  rats 
over  after  it.” — Credit  Lost. 


How 


owerful 


How  Powerful 

is  this  engine ? 


As  powerful  as  the  gasoline  you  use 


PUT  a  fine  draft  horse  in 
your  harness  and  you  will 
get  a  lot  more  power  than  an 
ordinary  work  horse  can  give 
you.  Put  Ethyl  Gasoline  in 
your  engine  and  it  will  give  you 
more  power,  more  speed,  and  greater 
economy  than  you  have  been  get¬ 
ting  with  ordinary  gasoline. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  is  more  than  good 
gasoline;  it  is  good  gasoline  plus 
Ethyl  fluid. 

Inside  the  engine,  the  Ethyl  fluid 
controls  combustion.  It  prevents  the 
uneven  explosions  that  waste  the 
power  of  ordinary  gasoline,  causing 
harmful  knock  and  overheating.  It 
develops  power  with  a  smoothly 


increasing  pressure  that 
brings  out  the  best  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  engine. 

That  is  why  Ethyl  Gaso¬ 
line  gives  more  power  and 


I 


^  does  it  with  less  noise,  less  vibra¬ 
tion,  and  less  wear  and  tear  on  the 
engine.  That  is  why  the  engine  that 
uses  Ethyl  goes  in  the  repair  shop 
less  often  and  gives  you  more  ser¬ 
vice  per  dollar  spent  for  upkeep. 

Already  a  million  farmers  have 
found  that  Ethyl  Gasoline  is  a  help 
and  an  economy.  Give  it  a  trial  your¬ 
self  and  it  will  prove  that  it  is  the 
^  most  economical  motor  fuel  you 
can  buy  by  the  year.  Ethyl  Gaso¬ 
il  line  Corporation,  New  York  City. 


I 

1 


The  active  ingredient  used  in  Ethyl  fluid  is  lead. 


ETHYL 


©E.  G.  C.  I9J 1 

GASOLINE 
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In  the  Finger  Lake  Country 

Summmer  is  actually  slipping  over  the 
rim.  It  has  been  a  season  of  intense 
heat  and  little  rainfall.  Although  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  received  enough  rain  to  grow 
abundantly,  the  springs  and  lake  are 
gradually  lowering,  showing  that  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  too  dry. 

The  gardens  are  furnishing  delicious 
vegetables  at  this  time,  for  both  table 
and  can.  The  corn,  due  to  the  long  hot 
days,  has  grown  high,  out  of  the  reach  of 
small  animals,  and,  we  hope,  pheasants. 
There  are  not  so  many  apples  or  pears  in 
the  lake  section  this  year,  although 
peaches  are  proving  a  heavier  crop  than 
usual  and  selling  for  the  lowest  price  in 
years,  the  best  and  largest  at  $1  per 
bushel.  Grapes  are  a  heavy  yield. 

As  the  purple  Alfalfa  blossoms  fall 
beneath  the  mower,  buckwheat  comes  into 
bloom,  and  patterns  the  countryside  with 
white.  And  the  bees  hum  back  and  forth 
in  this,  their  business  season. 

And  so  with  the  harvest  do  we  welcome 
the  other  signs  of  autumn.  Bass  and 
perch  from  the  lake.  The  cricket  who 
has  slowed  his  song  to  the  tempo  of  the 
cool  evenings.  The  katydid  chorus  from 
the  willows  at  sundown.  This  insect 
affords  an  interesting  study  for  young 
botanists.  It  is  known  as  the  long-horned 
grasshopper  is  pale  green  in  color  and 
feeds  upon  the  green  foliage  of  willows 
and  elm  trees.  The  song  that  sounds  so 
like  ka-ty  did  is  produced  by  rubbing  the 
wings  and  wing  coverings  together. 

Lastly  the  white  country  school  houses 
are  being  opened  and  aired. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.  ellen  c.  rxchard. 


posts,  laths,  iruit  and  vegetable  crates 
and  boxes,  dimension  blanks  for  furniture, 
etc.  Splits  blocks  into  firewood.  Needed  by 
farmers,  timber  owners, 

contractors.  Pays  for  itself 
?in  a  week,  or  on  one  job. 
Guaranteed.  Sold  directfrom 
factory . Writetodoyf orSpec- 
ial  Offer  and  Free  Book  “How 
To  Make  Lumber.” 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

Box  722*0  Mfrs.  Exch.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  l'ght 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  hath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


LAND  OPENINGS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  Improved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  G.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TWO  FARMS  1  °ON  EAST  TEK51k'1j 

One  with  ten-room  house,  one  with  live-room  house. 
Other  farms  for  sale  near  state  road.  Aoplv — 

WILLIAM  D.  RUARK  Berlin,  Md. 


CARD  &  GAME  TABLES  hard  wood  with  lacquer 

finish,  checker  board  top  $2  00,  camel  grain  top  $1.50, 
postpaid  within  3rd  zone.  S.  E.  SMITH,  Cooks  Falls,  N.  Y 


VR^UCOLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

S  mm  wm  Pi  $1.15  lb.  Knitting- yarns  ai  bargain.  Samples  free. 

■  h.  A.  Bartlett.  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


Ctr'&Uf  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car- 
wdlO  Oil  d  W  loads.  James  E.  Dante,  Jr.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
13UREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


"WANTED — Elderly  woman  to  do  housework  on 
a  farm;  four  in  family.  ADVERTISER  1519, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  white,  Prot¬ 
estant,  no  children:  keep  house  for  three:  all 
conveniences;  one  who  prefers  good  home  to 
high  wages.  ADVERTISER  1560,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  of  good  character,  35  to  40 
years  of  age,  who  is  a  good  cieau  tidy  house¬ 
keeper  and  loves  a  nice  pleasant  home,  to  keep 
house  for  man  and  wife  and  from  one  to  two 
girls;  must  be  a  good  cook  and  able  to  take 
care  of  laundrying  for  man  and  wife:  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences:  located  3  miles  out  of  town 
on  State  highway;  wages  $20  per  month  with 
board  and  room:  situation  permanent;  those  an¬ 
swering  this  ad.  will  give  reference  and  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter;  no  children  considered; 
no  colored  applicants  considered.  GEORGE  W. 
KEMP,  Manager  of  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries, 
Princess  Anne,  Md. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  to  cook  and  housekeep 
for  men  on  farm  and  be  generally  useful;  $15 
month  and  board.  TOMLINSON,  Southampton, 
N.  Y. 


FIVE  MEN,  handy  carpentry,  plumbing,  paint¬ 
ing,  masonry,  etc.,  for  steady  Winter  work 
Long  Island:  must  have  carpenter  tools;  board 
and  $30  month.  ADVERTISER  1579,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  NO  CHILDREN;  wife  plain  cook; 

man  experienced  with  cattle:  for  farm  near 
Princeton.  N.  J. ;  would  eventually  consider  sin¬ 
gle  man  if  well  qualified:  write  full  particulars 
and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  1595,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  small  family,  experienced 
in  all  branches,  for  modern  dairy  farm,  120 
acres,  near  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  grade  A  milk;  able 
to  take  full  responsibility;  preferable  with  own 
help;  moderate  wages  or  shares  or  profit  shar¬ 
ing;  state  age,  habits,  references  and  all  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1590, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MALE  TEACHER,  college  graduate,  Christian, 
lover  of  rural  life,  desires  school;  sympa¬ 
thetic  witli  children;  no  alcohol  or  tobacco.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE;  are  you  in  need  of 
a  fully  experienced,  strictly  sober  man? 
Highest  references.  ADVERTISER  1510,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  REFINED,  with  child  6,  wishes 
good  home  near  school :  $4  or  $5  a  week;  best 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1558,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  herdsman 
on  dairy  farm:  have  agricultural  school  train¬ 
ing  and  well-rounded  experience  including  re¬ 
tail  milk  business.  ADVERTISER  1556,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  man  seeks  position  on  private 
estate;  experienced  farming  and  gardening, 
drive  car:  no  bad  habits;  apply  stating  wages, 
etc.  F.  PRIOR.  R.  D.  4,  Otego,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER-GARDENER,  mar¬ 
ried,  wants  position  on  private  estate;  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  1568,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  open  for  engagement  October 
1,  as  herdsman;  capable  of  feeding  and  caring 
for  large  milking  herd  and  A-l  farmer;  under¬ 
stands  all  farm  machinery  and  good  tractor 
man;  desires  to  connect  with  one  who  can  offer 
a  position  of  responsibility;  best  of  references. 
ELMER  S.  LEARNED,  care  Ciioite  Farm,  Ac¬ 
cord,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  30,  clean,  no  booze,  open  Oc¬ 
tober  15;  general,  dairy,  modern  farm:  refer¬ 
ences;  $35  to  $40  month.  II.  S.  CODDIXGTON, 
Fraser,  N.  Y. 


TEACHER,  EXPERIENCED,  normal  training, 
best  of  references,  desires  rural  position. 
BOX  118,  Breesport,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED,  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  the  business,  especially 
pedigree  breeding,  wants  position  as  manager  of 
commercial  egg  or  breeding  plant;  qualified  to 
produce  results.  ADVERTISER  1562,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wants  situation,  mother’s 
helper  or  general.  Apply  ADVERTISER  1557, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  experienced 
cows,  chickens;  good  references;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1582,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER.  GARDENER  or  handyman;  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children:  American;  not  afraid  to 
work;  use  no  alcohol  or  tobacco;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  E.  WINTERS,  JR.,  Stony  Brook, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  REFINED,  Protestant,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  woman,  unencumbered,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  adult  family,  in  Westchester  County; 
good  plain  cook,  no  laundry:  $50  per  month 
and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  1581,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  wants  position  on 
private  estate  or  dairy  farm:  prefer  place 
where  milking  machinery  is  used.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  27,  German,  wants  position  on 
private  estate  or  any  country  place  as  second 
chauffeur  and  useful  helper;  New  York  licensed. 
ADVERTISER  1578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GERMAN,  age  48,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  private  American  household;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  husband  special  handy;  wages  $90-$120; 
steady  position:  loyal  treatment.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  married  couple, 
Americans;  man,  gardener,  chauffeur;  wife, 
cook,  waitress  or  housework;  would  consider 
farm  or  estate  job  for  man  only;  experienced; 
references;  go  anywhere;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  one-man  job  on  private  estate  or 
dairy  jot);  age  36;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  BUSINESS  and  poultry  courses, 
experienced  all  branches:  references;  fore¬ 
man,  manager.  ADVERTISER  1573,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG,  SINGLE,  experienced  American  wants 
position  in  dairy  or  charge  of  small  herd; 
good  milker,  calf  raiser;  honest  and  dependable; 
good  references;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
1572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  housekeeper ;  first-class 
reference;  state  wages.  MRS.  A.  GLAItT- 
MAXN,  It.  1,  Box  19,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  will  be  at  liberty 
on  and  after  September  1;  capable  of  handling 
a  large  proposition;  35  years’  experience  in  ail 
branches,  15  years  on  last  farm;  family  consists 
of  wife:  no  habits  of  any  kind.  Address  FRANK 
P.  DECROW,  Iloliiston,  Mass. 

CARETAKER,  HORSEMAN,  farmer,  single,  age 
40.  Swedish.  EMIL  BRONSON,  Box  175,  Ar- 
monk,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  COLLEGE  trained.  single, 
years  of  practical  and  technical  experience  in 
all  phases  of  poultry  farming;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  from  noted  agricultural  authorities.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  a  married  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming  or  hotel  work:  two  children 
school  age;  would  consider  good  home  with 
small  wages.  E.  M.  POAVERS,  Hartwell  Ave., 
Littleton,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  capable,  reliable, 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1593, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  AUTOMOBILE  mechanic,  paint¬ 
er,  wants  position  on  country  place:  willing 
to  do  any  kind  of  work.  ADA'ERTISER  1585, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  AA’IFE.  no  children;  man  thoroughly 
experienced  farmer  and  horseman;  wife  excel¬ 
lent  cook  and  housekeeper:  desire  position  of 
responsibility  on  farm  or  estate  where  both  may 
be  profitably  employed:  present  employer  will 
furnish  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  1598, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  55,  WANTS  position  poultry  farm,  no 
farming  or  milking;  wages  $15  montli  and 
hoard.  ADA'ERTISER  1594,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wishes  position  witli  pri¬ 
vate  family,  city  or  country;  A-l  chauffeur, 
mechanic,  gardening  and  poultry  raising  and 
butler  work,  and  first-class  handyman  in  car¬ 
pentry  work;  kindly  send  answers  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  AVITII  25  years’  “'experience 
wants  position:  mnrried;  absolutely  compe¬ 
tent  in  any  branch  of  poultry  keeping:  also  ex¬ 
perienced  raising  pheasants  and  wild  waterfowl; 
can  also  raise  all  field  and  garden  crops.  R.  C. 
IIEMPEL,  20  Edgemere  Ave.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


REFINED.  MATRONLY  woman  of  broad,  gen¬ 
eral  experience  and  special  training  in  die¬ 
tetics  and  psychoanalysis  is  ready  to  serve  as 
matron,  attendant  or  tutor  in  institution  or  in 
wealthy  home;  genial,  adaptable,  capable;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA'ERTISER  1599,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGE  30,  married,  no  children; 

experienced,  reliable,  conscientious  worker; 
go  anywhere.  BENTON  FERGUSON,  care 
Kolb,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ACTIA'E,  SETTLED  farm  woman  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker;  experienced  with  chickens, 
outdoor  work;  wages  $60  per  month.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  1592,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED.  AMERICAN  orehardist  and 
gardener,  wants  estate  position,  or  will  go 
in  witli  fruit  farm  owner,  to  dispose  of  pro¬ 
duce  direct  .to  consumer;  plan  explained  in  in¬ 
terview.  ADA’ERTISER  1591,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER — American,  married,  two  children,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  caretaker:  thorough  experi¬ 
ence  witli  all  lines  of  farming,  also  flowers, 
trees  and  birds:  references.  T.  STAPLES, 
South  Hamilton,  Mass. 


PGULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  Incubator,  battery 
man.  wants  position;  20  years’  experience  egg 
production,  range,  broilers,  etc.  BOX  453, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MUSKRAT  FARM.  Owner,  STANLEY  HAA’I- 
LAND,  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A'ermont  10-room  attractive  house, 
running  water,  60  acres  land,  garage,  barn, 
fruit  trees,  pleasant  location;  $1,200.  AV.  C. 
BALLOU,  Newfane,  Vt. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  bargain.  BERNARD  CLAS¬ 
SEN,  Highland  Lake,  N.  YT. 


FLORIDA  HOME  wanted  in  exchange  for  free 
and  clear  New  York  State  farm  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  ADA’ERTISER  1516,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  with  stock  and 
equipment  wishes  empty  farm.  60  to  100 
acres,  within  60  miles  of  New  York  City;  $500 
down  payment,  easy  terms:  near  main  road; 
write  full  details  to  ADVERTISER  1563,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  8-ACRE  modern  village 
farm.  63  miles  from  New  York,  at  a  bargain 
price:  AVestern  Connecticut.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  BUY — 30  to  50  acres  with  buildings  on  hard 
surfaced  road,  suitable  for  poultry  raising; 
must  be  bargain.  O’CALLAGHAN,  Ilighfields, 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


17-ACRE  TRUCK  farm  for  sale;  crops,  tools,  1 
team,  1-ton  truck.  5-room  bouse,  barn;  price 
$3,000.  L.  M.  EINHART,  Ferndale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — General  store,  stock,  fixtures,  a 
new  building;  established  31  years,  in  thriv¬ 
ing  town;  no  opposition  to  speak  of;  $20,000 
proposition;  for  quick  sale  $13,000:  sickness 
cause  for  selling.  AA’rite  ADA’ERTISER  1555, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE.  9  ROOMS,  improvements,  also  tenant 
cottage  5  rooms,  porches:  garage,  large  barn, 
chicken  houses,  60  acres;  high  elevation;  price 
$10,500;  near  Danbury.  Conn.  ADVERTISER 
1564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — in  Orlando,  “The  City  Beautiful,” 
Florida,  furnished  cottage,  high  elevation, 
within  4  blocks  high  and  grammar  school;  ga¬ 
rage:  $4,800;  paved  street,  cement  sidewalk, 
modern  improvements.  L.  GOODRICH,  287  New¬ 
ton  Road,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


133-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.,  4  miles  from  college  town,  80  acres 
fertile  machine-worked  crop  land.  43  acres  creek- 
watered  pasture,  10  acres  woods,  some  timber, 
1  acre  in  orchard;  pleasant  nine-room  house, 
shaded  lawn;  dairy  barn  with  25-cow  stable; 
small  storage  barn;  all  buildings  in  good  repair; 
this  excellent  farm  $6,000;  investigate  easy- 
payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


OAVING  TO  DEATH  my  farm  that  pays  profits 
every  day  in  the  year  is  offered  stocked  ut  a 
bargain  price.  It  is  in  Orange  County,  55  miles 
from  New  York  City;  five  miles  from  New¬ 
burgh  30,000;  on  concrete  highway;  house  of  12 
rooms,  all  improvements;  barn  with  40  James¬ 
way  stanchions;  creamery  Frigidaire  equipped; 
ail  machinery  that  can  be  used  on  farm;  45 
head  grade  Guernseys,  2  horses,  300  poultry; 
barns  packed  with  hay,  corn  to  fill  silo;  milk 
sold  to  dealer  at  12c  quart  in  bottles:  place  is 
wonderful  prospect  as  building  proposition;  buy¬ 
er  must  have  $20,000  for  down  payment;  no 
trades;  it  is  a  good  farm  and  well  located.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  1584,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SEA’EN-ACRE  GAME  farm  for  sale,  $1,200, 
terms  cash.  E.  II.  MILLER,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


220  ACRES,  GOOD  road  near  mouth  Annames- 
sex  River,  50  tillable,  rest  pasture  and  musk¬ 
rat  land;  7-room  colonial  house  and  buildings; 
fine  shade  on  lawn;  trapping,  sheep  and  cattle 
raising;  best  duck  shooting;  $4,500.  BOX  87, 
It.  D.,  Fruitland,  Md. 


AA’II.L  SACRIFICE  my  meat  and  grocery  busi¬ 
ness,  in  village  in  Dutchess  Comity,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  other  business  interests;  up-State. 
ADVERTISER  1580,  care  Rural  New-Aiorker. 


AVANTED — Small  farm  in  New  York  State, 
about  60  to  75  miles  from  New  York  City; 
must  have  good  water;  write  thorough  descrip¬ 
tion;  will  pay  cash.  D.  CURTIS,  117  West 
57th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 400  acres,  stock  and  tools, 
well  wooded  and  watered;  on  macadam  and 
State  road:  three  miles  from  town.  I’.  STONE 
Hancock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fifty-acre  level  farm  on  concrete 
road,  near  town,  large  woodlot,  fruit,  berries: 
$4,000.  ADVERTISER  1597,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MOST  INDEPENDENT  section  in  the  U.  S.  A.; 

14-acre  farm,  one  mile  from  Ocean  City,  Md!; 
pasture  for  six  head  of  cattle  seven  months; 
demand  for  milk  the  year  round;  six-room  bun¬ 
galow.  cow  barn  witli  stanchions  for  12  cattle, 
chicken  house,  garage  and  other  outbuildings; 
good  schools  and  churches.  A.  B.  BURRIS 
Salisbury,  Md. 


AVANTED — Farm,  30  to  100  acres,  on  highway, 
suitable  boarder  or  gas  station,  electric;  send 
location,  distance  to  school,  photo;  must  be 
cheap;  not  more  than  90  miies  New  York  City' 
ADVERTISER  1589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Small  farm  for  poultry  business 
witli  small  down  payment.  ADVERTISER 
1588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICHESTER  FARM,  Mahopac,  N.  Y.;  house¬ 
keeping  rooms  in  farmhouse;  steam  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  gas  stove;  permanent  or  week-ends.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1*587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  —  Sixteen-acre  equipped  poultry 
farm,  vicinity  Lakewood,  N.  J.;  small  apple 
orchard;  1,200  capacity  laying  houses,  incuba¬ 
tors,  colony  houses:  seven-room  house,  im¬ 
provements.  ADVERTISER  1586,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


AVANTED  TO  BOARD  in  country  for  Fall  and 
AVinter,  elderly  couple  or  two  ladies;  bath, 
electricity.  ADVERTISER  1569,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


honey — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AVILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY — Glover,  5-lb.  pail,  SI;  two, 
$1.80,  prepaid  third  zone;  120  lbs.  light  am¬ 
ber,  $8,  not  prepaid.  CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dun¬ 
dee,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  RASPBERRY  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1  15 
postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  Et.  1,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  iu  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover.  21/,  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  “HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y, 


AVANTED — Power  take-off  for  front  of  model 
T  Ford.  E.  II.  GOLDSMITH,  AVilton,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  No.  1  sweet  potatoes, 
$1  per  bushel  hamper;  $3  per  barrel;  during 
September  and  October;  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  AA\ 
AVAKREN,  Painter,  A’a. 


USED^IIARNESS  cheap.  II.  SIMMS,  Goshen, 


PURE  1931  CROP  maple  syrup  in  gallon  cans, 
prepaid.  $2.50  second  zone;  $2.62  third  zone. 
F.  J.  CIIAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  WHITE  eggs 
producer  of  1,600 
LAND,  Stamford,  N. 


for  sale  from  a  reliable 
layers.  J.  II.  MeCLEL- 
Y. 


FINEST  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10.  $1.75, 
delivered  third  zone;  60  lbs.  clover,  $5;  am¬ 
ber  buckwheat,  $4;  clover  comb,  24  sections, 
$4.50:  mixed  buckwheat,  $4,  not  prepaid.  ED¬ 
WARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstock,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 36-acre  farm,  Saratoga  State  road, 
all  improvements,  great  opportunity  road- 
stand,  garage:  sell,  sacrifice,  or  rent;  particu¬ 
lars  ADA'ERTISER  1567,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ontario  County  village  home,  elec¬ 
tricity.  some  fruit;  cheap  for  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1566,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  timber  farm  or  exchange 
for  Leghorn  pullets  or  milking  cattle.  AA'rite 
ARCHIE  M.  CHAPMAN,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  YOUNG  married  man,  honest  and 
sober,  wants  to  rent  small  poultry  and  potato 
farm,  witli  stock  and  equipment.  ADVERTISER 
1565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres  clear  level  land  on  ce¬ 
ment  highway;  1  mile  from  large  town. 
L.  A.  ARNOLD,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


AA’ANTFD  ON  ROUTE  9,  house  and  gas  sta¬ 
tion.  or  gas  station  site.  ADA'ERTISER  1559, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NOTED  PHYSICAL  culturist  having  large  cli¬ 
entele  wants  a  real  country  place  with  natu¬ 
ral  surroundings  suitable  for  a  health  center; 
give  full  particulars;  owners  only.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  120,  $9; 

buckwheat  or  amber.  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4.  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb.  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted.  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


IIAXD-CARA’ED  COLONIAL  post  beds,  pineap¬ 
ple  designs,  made  on  order,  mahogany  or 
walnut.  MRS.  J.  AV.  McLEOD,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


1  ui*rj  iioam,  postpaid,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  $1 ; 
2  pails.  $1.80;  buckwheat  or  amber,  pail.  85c; 

2  pails.  $1.60;  write  for  quantity  prices.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Eibridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  tractor,  crawler  tvpe,  in  good 
condition:  state  price.  JOHN  SAFT,  22  Quin¬ 
cy  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


DELICIOUS  GOLD-SKIN  sweet  potatoes,  $1  per 
hamper,  f.o.b.  EDAVIN  BRICKEItT,  Delmar, 
Del. 


HONEY- — Our  finest,  5-Ib.  pail,  clover,  $1;  2 
pails,  $1.75,  postpaid:  00-lb.  can,  $4.80:  24 
combs.  $4.50.  here:  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


nVIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY ;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


RENT  SMALL  farm  or  country  home;  must  be 
within  commuting  distance  New  York  City; 
reasonable;  state  details  and  improvements. 
ADVERTISER  1570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm,  $2.65  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave,,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


FEATHERY  BISCUITS 


. prove  that  the  "balanced"  flour  is  the 

most  economical  flour! 


LISTEN 

to  the  music  of  the 
Pillsbury  Pageant, each 
Friday  night  at  10:00 
to  10:30,  Eastern  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Time,  over 
the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System 


The  discovery  of  "balance”  in  flour  is 
saving  American  women  thousands  of 
dollars!  It  enables  them  to  bake  without 
waste!  Read  about  these  amazing  baking 
tests,  which  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
Pillsbury’s  Best,  the  "balanced”  flour, 
can  reduce  your  baking  costs: 

37  bags  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  were  bought 
from  37  grocers,  scattered  from  Maine 
to  California.  They  were  mailed  to  the 
home  economics  department  of  one  of 
New  York’s  leading  universities.  12 
biscuits  were  baked  from  each  bag.  The 
method  and  results  were  closely  checked 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute.  Every 
one  of  the  444  biscuits  was  perfect — uni¬ 
form  in  texture,  grain,  flavor,  and  shape! 

Then  one  big  bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  was 
used  to  make  bread,  cake,  pies,  muffins, 
and  shortcake.  Every  one  turned  out  as 
perfectly  as  though  Pillsbury’s  Best  had 
been  milled  especially  for  each  of  these 
foods! 

Think  of  being  able  to  bake  with 
machine-like  regularity,  without  a  single 
failure  to  waste  your  precious  shortening, 
milk,  eggs,  fuel,  etc.!  Think  of  the  money 
you  can  save  if  everything  you  bake 
turns  out  perfectly,  day  after  day,  month 
after  month!  Pillsbury’s  Best  simply 
can’t  cause  a  baking  failure,  because  it 
is  scientifically  "balanced” —  the  most 


important  discovery  in  half  a  century  of 
flour  milling!  Even  today  some  flour  is 
made  from  only  one  kind  of  wheat  — 
whatever  is  produced  by  a  near-by  crop. 
Sometimes  it’s  all  right  —  sometimes  it 
isn’t.  Not  so  with  Pillsbury’s  Best. 
Pillsbury’s  Best  is  "balanced”.  Made  of 
a  scientific  mixture  of  many  different 
kinds  of  wheat,  "balanced”  according 
to  an  exclusive  Pillsbury  formula.  As  a 
result,  Pillsbury’s  Best  does  better 
baking,  and  does  it  every  time,  saving  you 
time,  trouble,  and  money! 

You  might  think  a  flour  that  is  "balanced” 
in  this  way  would  cost  more  than  an 
ordinary  "good”  flour.  It  doesn’t.  You 
pay  the  same  price  for  Pillsbury’s  Best — 
but  it's  worth  more,  in  cold  dollars  and 
cents.  Be  sure  you  get  it! 

Here's  the  biscuit  recipe  used  in  the 
above  tests: 

2  Cups  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
Vi  Teaspoon  Salt 

4  Teaspoons  Baking  Powder 

5  Mi  Tablespoons  Shortening 
%  Cup  Milk 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together,  and  work  shortening 
into  mixture  with  knife.  Add  milk,  stirring 
constantly  with  knife.  Knead  dough  on  lightly 
floured  board  for  one  minute.  Roll  to  A  inch 
thickness  and  cut  out  with  floured  biscuit  cutter. 
Bake  for  12  minutes  at  42  5°  F. 

PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  CO. 

General  Offices,  •  -  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Recollections  o 
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Lost  Farm 


T  WAS  lost  around  40  years  ago.  I 
have  visited  the  place  where  it  used 
to  be,  and  the  farm  I  knew  isn’t 
there.  It  lay  upon  the  top  of  a  hill 
overlooking  the  maples  that  half 
concealed  the  homes  in  the  village 
beneath.  Down  the  road  a  way  might  be  seen  the 
white  spires  of  the  village  cemetery.  Some  one  had 
named  the  farm  “Valley  View  Farm Cemetery 
View  Farm  would  have  been  a  better  name  but  for 
that  reluctance  which  people  show  in  speaking  of 
the  place  of  quiet  rest  after  a  long  and  toilsome  day. 
Visitors  standing  upon  the  front  porch  usually  ex¬ 
claimed,  “What  a  wonderful  view  you  have.”  We 
were  prepared  for  that  and  were  ready  to  reply 
with  a  spontaniety  somewhat  dulled  by  frequent 
repetition,  “It  is  pretty,  isn’t  it?” 

I  like  still  better  another  name  by  which  the  farm 
was  known,  “The  Old  Put  Finney  Place.”  There  is 
something  in  the  alliteration  here  but  more  in  the 
human  touch  which  that  name  gives  to  fields  and 
fences.  “Put”  was  doubtless  the  neighborly  con¬ 
traction  of  Putnam,  a  name  in  those  days  more 
often  than  now  given  to  boy  babies  in  memory  of 
the  New  England  soldier-farmer  who  conceived  that 
one  way  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  was  to  fol¬ 
low  him  into  his  lair  and  shoot  him  by  the  light  of 
a  torch.  I  never  knew  “Old  Putnam”  of  the  farm 
nor,  of  course,  his  Revolutionary  name¬ 
sake'  but  the  labors  of  the  former  were 
still  evident  in  rotting  pine  stumps  of 
huge  size  in  the  pasture,  and  tumbling 
stone  walls  between  fields. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  speak,  there 
was  a  spring  brook  and  a  small  dam 
under  the  hill.  A  wheelwright’s  shop, 
dating  back  to  the  early  settlement  of 
the  valley,  stood  by  the  dam  and  “Old 
Zip  Coon,”  the  last  of  that  shop’s  lone 
workers,  was  closing  his  active  days  in 
the  making  of  beehives.  When,  final¬ 
ly,  his  lathe  and  band  saw  stopped  and 
he  laid  down  the  fiddle  that  had  earned 
him  his  nickname,  the  water  under¬ 
mined  the  dam  and  the  shop  door  was 
left  to  sag  half  open.  A  muddy  tric¬ 
kle  replaces  a  lost  pond.  With  the 
passing  of  such  lone  workers,  the  vil¬ 
lage  dreamed  of  a  wagon  factory  that 
should  employ  many  hands  and  bring 
business  and  prosperity  to  the  valley. 

That  factory  came  and  went;  the  vil¬ 
lage  is  still  the  place  of  quiet  homes, 
sending  out  into  the  world  a  product  of 
those  homes  of  far  greater  value  than 
anything  its  shops  could  have  made 
had  they  more  than  realized  the  hopes  of  those  who 
vainly  imagined  a  noisy  town  where  quiet  and 
wholesome  life  reigned. 

A  little  beyond  the  spring  brook  lay  the  main 
stream  of  the  valley,  on  its  bank  a  cider  mill.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  off  season  for  cider,  the  mill’s  owner  made 
grain  cradles  by  hand.  Those  were  even  then  only 
supplementing  the  drop  reaper  and,  in  any  event, 
could  hold  no  interest  for  those  of  us  who  found  the 
cider  mill  providentially  placed  half  way  between 
the  farm  and  the  district  school ;  a  circumstance 
that  lightened  feet  that  otherwise  might  have 
dragged  on  the  road  to  school  or  back  to  farm 
chores.  The  “big  dam”  supplied  the  power  here. 
Just  off  its  apron  was  the  deep  hole  that  only  the 
big  boys  dared  dive  into.  Above  was  a  shallower 
pond  and  the  real  swimmin’  hole.  The  water  there 
became  “just  like  dishwater”  about  as  soon  as  the 
snow  went  off  in  the  Spring,  in  all  probability 
warmed  by  hot  springs  that  ceased  to  flow  with  the 
ageing  of  the  earth  and  the  desertion  of  the  pond 
by  those  who  now  lift  themselves  stiffly  from  bath¬ 
tubs,  by  which  no  one  stands  with  a  handful  of  soft 
mud  and  a  jeering  “Will  ye  go  in  ag’in,  Mr.  O'Fin- 
negin?”  No  Scout  Master  taught  swimming  there. 
Instruction  was  self-imposed.  It  was  there  that  we 
learned  that  we  could  keep  our  heads  above  water 
by  paddling,  dog  fashion.  With  the  ability  to 
breathe  and  the  confidence  thus  gained,  we  essayed 
sweeping  movements  of  the  arms  and  imitated  the 
leg  movements  of  frogs.  It  was  long,  however,  be¬ 
fore  we  could  so  synchronize  both  as  to  make  the 
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movements  of  the  legs  much  more  than  what  might 
have  been  considered  graceful  salutes  to  Neptune. 
Nevertheless,  the  deepest  water  has  never  since 
held  any  other  terror  for  the  graduates  of  that 
swimmin’  hole  than  the  possibility  of  failing 
strength  before  support  was  reached. 

An  aged  tree  or  two  still  mark  the  site  of  the  old 
orchard,  but  the  splendid  hickories  that  lined  the 
road  up  the  hill  are  gone,  sacrificed,  perhaps,  at 
some  time  to  a  need  more  pressing  than  that  felt 
for  landscape  beauty.  But,  while  need  was  never 
absent  from  that  farm  home  in  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  that  sacrifice  was  forbidden  by  one  whose 
love  for  the  trees  and  the  flowers  was  undiminished 
by  the  slowly  failing  eyesight  that  finally  shut 
them  from  view.  The  big  early  sweet  apple  tree, 
trunk  and  limbs  smooth  scoured  by  boots  and 
trousers,  has  been  followed  into  memory  by  the  Red 
Astrachan  and  the  other  later  sorts.  That  orchard 
was  sprayed  only  from  the  clouds  hanging  over  it 
and  the  worm  that  issues  from  the  egg  of  the  cod¬ 
ling  moth  was  accepted  as  part  of  the  primeval 
curse.  The  Winter  cellar  was  never  empty  of  ap¬ 
ples.  On  the  bench  by  the  side  of  the  bins  there 
was  a  yearly  strife  between  the  vinegar  cask  and  a 
down-turned  and  smudgy  tumbler  over  which  should 
get  the  last  of  the  contents  of  the  new  cider  barrel. 
There  were  doubtless  many  misgivings  over  that 


thumb  displaced  by  the  exact  findings  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  test  plot.  It  would  be  an  old-fashioned 
farm  because  the  Old  Put  Pinney  Place  was  an  old- 
fashioned  farm. 


The  House  Atop  the  Hill 

barrel  of  Fall-made  cider,  in  which,  wise  men  said, 
lay  the  devil's  kindling  wood. 

If  I  could  find  that  farm,  I  should  know  it  by  a 
big,  rambling  barn  ;  horse  and  cow  barns  connected 
by  sheep  and  tool  sheds,  the  whole  forming  an  L  to 
protect  the  yard  from  cold  north  winds.  Modern 
conveniences  would  be  few,  but  there  would  be  a  big 
barn  door  in  which  one  could  sit  in  the  early  eve¬ 
ning  and  talk  with  the  hired  man  and  the  neighbor 
who  has  come  over  to  borrow  the  two-seated  demo¬ 
crat  to  take  his  family  to  a  funeral.  There  would 
be  much  discussion  over  the  running  out  of  the 
Early  Rose  potato  and  the  merits  of  the  Beauty  of 
Hebron  beginning  to  supplant  it.  My  inherited 
faith  in  the  principles  of  the  party  with  which  I 
should  vote  would  be  strengthened  by  pre-election 
discussions  with  neighbors  of  the  same  mind,  and  I 
might  join  in  depreciating  the  lack  of  judgment  of 
another  neighbor,  employing  a  physician  who 
couldn’t  doctor  a  sick  cat  for  me. 

Through  the  opened  feed  windows,  I  should  see 
the  bobbing  heads  of  the  horses  and  hear  them 
stamp  as  they  munched  their  hay.  Hens  boasting  a 
little  of  the  blood  of  every  worthy  breed  would  be 
straggling  in  to  their  roosts  and,  by  looking  behind 
the  old  cutter  or  under  the  stored  mowing-machine, 
I  might  find  enough  eggs  to  take  to  the  village  gro¬ 
cery  and  trade  for  a  pound  of  mixed  Rio,  Mocha 
and  Java,  ground  medium  fine.  I  should  know  the 
farm,  too,  by  the  fact  that  science  had  not  laid  a 
cold  hand  upon  nature  and  ordered  the  rule  of 


The  Horticultural  Exhibits  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair 
By  H.  B.  Tukey 

The  steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  New 
York  State  Fair  that  has  been  apparent  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  continues.  This  year  the  horticul¬ 
tural  display  was  especially  large  and  filled  the 
building  to  capacity.  There  were  50  barrels  of  ap¬ 
ples  entered  in  competition,  102  packages  other  than 
barx-els,  and  the  finest  lot  of  grapes  that  have  been 
seen  in  nearly  10  years.  It  may  have  been  the  sea¬ 
son  that  had  something  to  do  with  it.  There  were 
others  who  contended  that  since  a  man  could  not 
find  a  market  for  his  fruit  he  took  the  trouble  to 
display  it  where  before  he  would  not  have  bothered  ! 

Due  credit  must  also  be  given  to  the  Farm  and 
Home  Bureaus  for  their  excellently  arranged  and’at- 
tractively  displayed  features.  The  educational 
value  that  must  come  from  the  present  type  of  ex¬ 
hibit  in  which  each  separate  organization  takes  a 
special  line  of  thought  to  develop  is  hard  to  esti¬ 
mate,  but  one  cannot  pass  down  the  line  of  booths 
without  catching  the  central  thought  and  carrying 
it  with  him.  It  is  a  splendid  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  and  has  done  much  to  make  a  visit  to  the 
fair  worth  while. 

For  example,  to  step  away  from  the 
horticultural  exhibits  for  a  moment 
and  turn  to  the  Home  Bureau  ex¬ 
hibits,  here  is  a  booth  by  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Home  Bureau  showing  dish¬ 
washing  in  all  its  conveniences,  tricks 
and  improvements.  Suffolk  County 
shows  a  model  booth  at  a  county  fair ; 
Onondaga  shows  a  community  market; 
Orleans  displays  the  use  of  flowers  in 
the  home;  Oneida  tells  about  child  de¬ 
velopment;  Ontario  shows  children’s 
clothing;  Madison  discusses  weight 
control  ;  and  Orange  treats  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  becoming  costume.  The 
only  reason  for  mentioning  this  meth¬ 
od  of  presentation  is  that  the  fruit, 
flower  and  vegetable  exhibits  might 
possibly  try  to  carry  something  of  it 
over  into  their  own  displays — aiming 
at  certain  definite  centralized  thoughts, 
not  just  making  collections  of  every¬ 
thing  available. 

That  the  trend  is  towards  just  such 
an  improvement  was  shown  by  the  fine 
exhibit  of  the  combined  Albany-Sehe- 
nectady  Farm  Bureaus  with  a  display  of 
factors  in  the  successful  roadside  stand;  Jefferson- 
Lewis  with  a  presentation  of  reforestation ;  Chau- 
tauqua-Cattaraugus-Erie  showing  the  profits  and 
loss  in  dairying,  and  Schuyler-Seneca  featuring 
grapes  in  the  fresh  state,  as  juice,  and  in  jellies 
and  jams. 

II.  D.  Farnsworth,  of  Yale,  N.  Y.,  took  first  prize 
in  the  collection  of  50  apples,  showing  some  splendid 
Rhode  Island  Greening.  Dan  Mills,  of  Sodus,  N. 
Y.,  following  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  took  first  in 
the  farm  collection  against  M.  G.  Hurd,  of  Clinton- 
dale,  who  was  second;  K.  B.  Lewis,  of  Red  Hook, 
who  was  third,  and  E.  E.  Caiman  who  was  fourth. 
In  the  Farm  Bureau  fruit  exhibits,  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  took  first,  Ulster  second,  Schuyler  third,  Yates 
fourth,  and  Cayuga  fifth. 

Grapes,  as  has  been  said,  were  especially  fine  this 
year.  A  plate  of  Sheridan  was  on  display  in  the 
individual  plate  entries  which  was  all  that  one  could 
ask  in  a  new  variety.  Sheridan  is  the  new  black 
grape  that  has  recently  come  to  attention  as  an  im¬ 
provement  over  Concord.  Its  season— a  trifle  later 
than  Concord— is  against  it,  but  the  fine  size  of  the 
cluster,  large  beautiful  berries,  compactness,  high 
quality  and  firmness  of  the  skin  are  certainly  good 
features.  Cortland,  too,  showed  up  very  well,  while 
Early  McIntosh  indicated  that  it  had  sufficient  size 
and  color  to  make  it  a  worth-while  acquisition. 

The  exhibit  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  covered  a  variety  of 
educational  features.  Among  them  were  the  meth¬ 
ods  to  use  in  making  good  catsup,  clarification  of 
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fruit  juices  by  the  new  enzyme  process,  orchard  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  soil  drainage  problems,  steps  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  variety  of  apple  from  the  blossom 
to  the  seed  and  the  resulting  fruiting  tree,  and  va¬ 
rieties  and  types  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  nuts. 
Among  filberts  the  Barcelona  and  the  Du  Chilly  va¬ 
rieties  looked  especially  good.  The  vegetable  dis¬ 
play  featured  the  series  of  fruit  books  now  being 
prepared  by  the  station,  giving  colored  illustrations, 
descriptions  of  types,  and  general  characters.  An- 


Tlie  Conservatory  With  Tropic  Vegetation 

other  interesting  attraction  was  the  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  place  distribution  of  fertilizers,  it  be¬ 
ing  shown  by  living  plants  that  the  placing  of  the 
fertilizer  in  contact  with  the  seed  or  just  below  it 
was  harmful,  whereas  the  application  a  half  inch 
on  either  side  of  the  seed  and  two  inches  below  the 
surface  gave  best  results. 

Live  insects  in  cages,  working  on  their  favorite 
host  plants,  was  another  interesting  exhibit,  show¬ 
ing  the  asparagus  beetle,  the  curculio,  the  pear 
psylla,  the  squash  bug  and  so  on.  Completing  the 
various  lines  of  work  under  way  at  the  station  was 
a  booth  showing  methods  of  milk  inspection,  and 
two  calves  the  offspring  of  superior  breeding  lines. 

The  possibilities  in  the  fair  were  shown  by  an  ar¬ 


tist’s  conception  of  the  future.  In  it,  the  present 
Horticultural  Building  is  given  over  to  the  arts.  A 
new  Grange  Building  replaces  the  old  one,  and  at 
the  far  end  of  Empire  Court  and  looking  back  the 
length  of  the  grounds  is  the  new  Horticultural 
Building  with  refrigerator  cases  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  and  other  modern  improvements.  A  new  ad¬ 
ministration  building,  a  woman's  building,  and  a 
new  hospital  stand  across  the  court  from  the  Grange 
Building — all  in  all  a  very  fine  prospective  arrange¬ 
ment. 


A  Visit  to  Western  Pennsylvania 

“You  won’t  see  anything  in  Pittsburgh  but 
smoke,”  sneered  one  of  the  young  members  of  the 
family,  when  he  heard  that  I  had  planned  to  visit 
this  city,  which  lies  so  interestingly  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers,  as 
they  unite  to  form  the  Ohio. 

Well,  it  happened  that  when  I  did  see  Pittsburgh, 
it  was  during  the  week-end  of  the  Glorious  Fourth. 
The  factories,  which  give  it  the  name  of  the  Smoky 
City,  were  all  closed,  and  from  the  character  of  its 
site,  a  very  charming  and  unique  picture  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  me.  Going  into  the  city  from  Sewickley, 
one  of  its  loveliest  suburbs,  the  visitor  finds  a  va¬ 
riety  of  scenery  equal  to  that  of  Scotland. 

Pittsburgh  is  simply  saturated  with  history.  It 
began  to  be  prominent  during  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
when  England  and  France  fought  for  its  possession, 
and  George  Washington  commenced  his  brilliant 
campaign.  There  is  not  very  much  evidence  today 
of  the  struggles  which  decided  the  Anglo-Saxon 
character  of  the  country,  as  numerous  factories  now 
take  the  place  of  the  old  Fort  Duquesne,  known  to¬ 
day  as  The  Point,  but  in  a  remote  corner  stands  an 
old  blockhouse  erected  in  1703  by  Colonel  Boquet, 
one  of  the  British  commanders  of  Fort  Pitt  and  in 
the  Municipal  Hall,  a  stone  bearing  this  officer's  in¬ 
scription  is  in  the  wall  of  the  staircase  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  erection. 

The  day  was  pleasant,  so  we  decided  to  stay  out 
of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  The  junction  of  three 
streams,  a  picturesque  valley,  precipitous  hills ;  on 
the  other  hand,  factories,  narrow  streets,  high  build¬ 
ings,  church  steeples,  colleges.  Where  could  one 
find  a  greater  contrast? 

Overlooking  the  Monongahela  River  is  Schenley, 
the  first  city  park  of  422  acres,  400  of  which  were 
given  to  the  city  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Schenley.  This 
was  the  spot  where  we  decided  to  linger,  and  this 
is  certainly  a  place  where  one  can  keep  cool  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Go  with  us  first  to  the  lily  pool,  a  glimpse  of 
which  is  shown  in  one  of  the  pictures  here  and,  if 
you  hover  over  the  lilies  for  a  while,  they  will  tell 
you  their  secret  of  overcoming  the  heat. 

Then  walk  a  little  farther,  where  some  children 
are  swimming  in  a  fountain,  Neptune,  the  god  of 
the  sea,  stands  protectingly  near  and,  as  you  draw 
closer  to  it,  you  will  feel  the  soft  cool  spray  of  the 
water,  as  it  issues  from  the  trident  on  his  shoulder. 
Another  god,  Pan,  may  be  seen  nearby,  too,  but  as 
the  sun's  rays  began  to  be  felt,  we  made  a  rather 
short  visit  with  him,  hastening  on  to  the  conserva¬ 
tory. 

What  a  haven  of  rest  awaited  us  there !  Palms 
and  banana  trees  recall  the  tropics  and  make  one’s 
eyes  misty,  biit  alas,  our  time  is  up.  We  must 
hurry  to  get  the  bus  that  will  whirl  us  away  in 
safety  to  our  home  in  old  New  York. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  seen  in  Pittsburgh  but 
smoke?  I'll  say  there  is.  e. G. 


Vermont  Growers  Study  Big  Orchard 

The  fruit-growers  of  Vermont  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  held  their  annual 
orchard  meeting  in  the  250-acre  orchard  of  B.  C, 
Buxton,  at  Middletown  Springs,  on  August  27,  the 
occasion  being  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  society. 
About  300  people  assembled,  a  number  considered 
large  for  a  rainy  day. 

The  Buxton  orchards  comprise  plantings  of  IS, 000 
trees  on  hill  town  areas.  The  varieties  are  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Northern  Spy  and  R.  I.  Greening,  in  nearly 
equal  numbers,  and  a  few  other  varieties  which  are 
useful  as  cross  pollinators.  Plantings  on  this  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  were  begun  in  1914,  and  continued 
with  some  irregularities  till  the  present  time.  The 
last  plantings  were  made  in  1930,  when  1,000  R.  I. 
Greenings  were  put  out  to  make  up  the  IS, 000  that 
now  comprise  the  orchard. 

The  development  and  management  of  the  orchard 
was  explained  by  T.  J.  Lewis,  the  superintendent, 
who  said  that  much  of  the  land  was  once  a  poor  pas¬ 
ture,  but  now  put  to  profitable  use  where  large  crops 
of  fine  apples  are  produced.  Lewis  said  the  first 
crop  of  400  barrels  came  in  1920,  and  that  rapid  in¬ 


creases  occurred  in  1930,  when  there  were  12,000 
barrels,  and  in  1931  a  crop  of  17,000  is  estimated. 
Different  fertilizers  have  been  used,  generally  a 
mixed  goods  containing  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash  has  been  employed.  Cyanoid  has  been  tried, 
and  calcium  nitrate  was  found  to  be  effective  in 
giving  size  to  Greenings  and  to  keep  them  green  till 
th  eharvest.  When  asked  about  spraying,  Lewis 
said  the  trees  had  five  dust  applications  and  four 
sprayings.  The  orchard  was  100  per  cent  free  of 


Children  Sivimming  in  the  Fountain 


scab,  none  being  found  by  the  visitors.  There  has 
been  no  hail  injury  in  the  Buxton  orchard. 

Rodents,  deer  and  mice  were  the  subject  of  re¬ 
marks  by  E.  M.  Mills,  district  leader  in  rodent  con¬ 
trol,  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Mills  said  that  during  the 
past  two  years  New  England  orchardists  have  used 
over  19,000  lbs.  of  Federal  poison  bait  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  mice  in  orchards.  His  report  showed  that 
215,000  trees  had  been  treated,  of  which  number 
only  300  were  injured  by  mice.  The  past  year's  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  excellent  control  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  bait. 


Improved  mouse  bait,  now  available  at  a  smaller 


The  God  Pan,  in  Schenley  Park 


The  Lily  Pool 
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No  Piece  of  Vimlite  Has  Ever  Failed  to  Give  Complete  Satisfaction 


Prepare  for  Winter 
with  VIMLITE 


The  Tested  Flexible  Health  Glass 


W" 


Cut  a  few  extra  window  openings  in  your  laying 
house,  cover  them  with  Vimlite  .  .  .  then  watch  your 
hens  respond  with  bigger,  firmer-shelled  eggs.  This 
simple,  inexpensive  way  to  offset  low  egg-prices  is 
being  followed  by  poultrymen  everywhere.  Lighter, 
brighter  laying  houses  increase  egg  production,  put 
summer-time  health  in  your  flock  all  winter  long. 

VIMLITE  Advantages 

Vimlite’s  double-thick  coating  passes  sun’s  ultra¬ 
violet  rays,  keeps  houses  warmer,  admits  more  light. 
Vimlite  is  frost -proof,  rust -proof,  weather-proof. 
Coating  will  not  break  or  drop  out.  May  be  perma¬ 
nently  installed  vertically,  inclined  or  flat  and  left 
exposed  all  year.  No  other  transparent  glass  substi¬ 
tute  is  recommended  for  such  service. 

Write  today  for  FREE  blueprints  of  Vimlite  Green¬ 
house,  sample  and  illustrated  folder. 


Don’t  compare  Vimlite  with  short¬ 
lived  glass  substitutes.  Vimlite  is 
light  in  weight,  yet  a  square  yard 
will  support  a  man’s  weight.  Long 
tests  have  proved  that  weather 
won’t  destroy  its  glass-like  coating 
no  matter  what  position  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  placed  in.  Write  for  FREE 
sample  and  illustrated  booklet. 


Build  this  big,  roomy  17  x  12 
foot  Vindite  Greenhouse  complete 
for  less  than  $100.00.  Any  handy 
man  can  erect  it  in  a  few  hours, 
following  our  FREE  blueprints. 
Keep  your  table  supplied  with 
fresh  lettuce,  radishes,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  all  winter.  Sell  your  surplus 
to  neighbors.  Write  for  FREE 
blueprints  and  samples. 


New  York  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


No  Piece  of  Vimlite  Has  Ever  Failed  to  Give  Complete  Satisfaction 


Hardy  Flower  Plants 

Hollyhocks,  Canterbury  Bells,  Delphiniums,  Foxgloves, 
and  261  others.  Will  live  outdoors  in  winter  and 
bloom  next  summer.  Catalog  Jr ee. 

HARRY  L.  SQUIRES  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  -  PLANTS  -  BULBS 

Fall  1931  Price  List  contains  prices  cheaper 
than  ever  before.  Newest  varieties.  Every¬ 
thing  for  Farm.  Garden,  and  Lawn.  Write — 
ALLEN'S  NURSERY  Ac  SEED  HOUSE  Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 


ri ,  |  TNI  ,  for  September  an<l 

Strawberry  Plants  gc^r «. 

Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  Plants. 
Catalog  free. 

HARRY  E.  SQUIRES  -  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLI 


Our  list,  with  very  low  digging  time 
prices,  sent  upon  request.  FIRTH- 
CLIFEE  GARDENS,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


PEONIES 


-  Ask  lor  Our  List  - 

Jacob  D.  Spiegel,  Norma,  N.  J. 


n.||U  DIha  CnniAA  3  years.  100  prepai  i,  *5.  Free 

Dally  Dlllc  Opi  UUC  catalog.  Cassel  Nursery,  Mantua,  0. 

Edmonds’  Trapncst  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
11)8  liens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.SOIh  St..  New  York 


The  Farmer 


EVERGREENS  for  $1 10 


WE  SHIP  DURING 
September,  October  and  November 


$110 

r  A 


Three  to  five- 
year-old  trees. 
12  to  15 
inches 
high 


i  Sitka  Spruce,  2 
Norway  Spruce,  2 
-Chinese  Arborvitae, 
Biota  Pyramidal. 

*■  *  Per  100 


.00 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 

THESE  PRICES  GOOD  FOR  SEPTEMBER  ONLY 


10  EVERGREENS  $1-85 

"  2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  ^ 

vitae,  2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Sitka  Spruce,  2 
Biota  Orientalis.  Trees  are  I  to  tic  f\r\ 
2  feet  high.  Per  100 . »P  1  O.IHJ 

FREE — Any  $1.10  selection  from  this  ad 
FREE  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over. 
Order  direct  from  this  advt. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old.  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-0-year-old  trees.  3  times  transplanted,  extra 

busliv  and  nicely  shaped,  each . $1.10 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY,  10  to  15  in.,  $5  per 
100—18  to  24  in.,  $10  per  100 
CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE,  12  to  15  in., 
$3.00  per  100 
RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay) ,  Pinkish  white  flowers, 
(Catawbianse)  flower  reddish  purple,  (Caroliman- 
um),  dark  pink.  Three  plants,  ^  g  in 

1-1  %  ft.  high  . «pi.IU 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  25c  EACH 
2  ft.  high.  Weigela  Rosea,  Bridal  Wreath,  Golden 
Bell,  Pride  of  Rochester. 


Hardy  Oriental  Poppies 

Rare  collection,  flowers  8 
inches  across,  beautilul 
colors,  ol  rich  bril-  $Q.50 
liancy;  18  roots  .  .  ** 

These  roots  must  be  planted 
this  Fall  to  bloom  next 
Spring  and  each  year. 

TVe  Ship  During 
September 


FIELD-GROWN  STOCK  1  Ac 

2  years  old.  Blooming  Age .  1  V  each 

Delphiniums,  Dark  Blue  and  Light  Blue; 
Columbines,  all  colors;  Oriental  Poppies, 
flowers  8  inches  across,  different  colors;  Dou¬ 
ble  Hollyhocks,  beautiful  colors;  Shasta 
Daisies,  Y’ellow  Daisies;  Hardy  Carnations, 
6  colors:  Painted  Daisies,  Gaillardias,  Sweet 
Williams;  Foxgloves,  different  colors. 

Orders  Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  more. 


BARGAIN  PRICE  LIST  FREE  on  Rock  Garden 
Plants,  Rock  Garden  Evergreens  and  Shrubs. 

The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Montmorency  Cherries 


Low  growers'  prices  on  this  best  va¬ 
riety  of  sour  cherries.  Fruit  sells  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  As  developed  by 
Maloney,  Montmorency  Cherry  Trees 
are  clean,  disease-resistant,  less  affect¬ 
ed  by  wet  weather,  bear  generously. 
Fruit  ships  beautifully.  Canners  and 
housewives  pay  top  prices  for  this  big, 
tasty,  handsome  cherry.  Bargain  prices 
on  upland  grown  choice  trees,  budded 
on  best  whole  branched  root  French 
Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  stock. 

Other  F ruit  Tree  Values 

Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Quinces,  Apri¬ 
cots,  Apples.  We  specialize  on  superior 
McIntosh  and -Cortlands.  All  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED.  Write  for  Fall  Folder  now. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

155  Main  St.,  (Since  1884)  DansviHe,  N.  Y. 


cost  them  last  year  is  recommended  for 
use  again  this  Fall.  Mills  stated  that  pint 
or  half-pint  milk  bottles  are  preferred 
containers,  but  that  tin  cans  or  wooden 
stations  with  zinc  tops  may  be  used.  The 
poison  bait  is  the  only  way  to  control  the 
pine  mice  species  and  it  is  also  effective 
against  the  common  mouse.  lie  stated 
that  a  25-lb.  bag  contains  sufficient  pois¬ 
on  for  protecting  500  trees.  Mills  urged 
growers  to  send  their  order  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  657 
Main  Street.  Waltham,  Mass.,  in  order 
to  insure  prompt  delivery  of  the  product 
for  the  latter  part  of  October. 

T.  J.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  the  or¬ 
chard,  reported  success  in  clearing  his  or¬ 
chard  of  mice  by  use  of  oil  burners  which 
can  be  used  to  destroy  grass  near  the 
trunks  and  burn  out  the  nests  of  mice 
under  the  trees. 

A  question  box  was  conducted  by  W. 
A.  Stalker,  successful  fruit-grower  of 
Shoreham.  Most  of  the  discussion  cen¬ 
tered  upon  the  desirability  of  securing 
the  services  of  a  fruit  specialist  and  one 
well-trained  as  a  plant-disease  man  to 
give  full  time  to  the  problems  of  the 
fruit-growers  of  the  State.  This  subject 
was  discussed  at  length  and  from  many 
angles  and  was  brought  to  culmination  by 
a  resolution  authorizing  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  see  about  securing  a 
State  appropriation  for  an  orchard  ex¬ 
pert. 

Questions  were  raised  about  prices  to 


mittee  consisting  of  E.  II.  West,  of  Dor¬ 
set ;  O.  M.  Amidon,  of  Halifax,  and  It.  It. 
Macltae,  of  Castleton. 

The  affairs  of  the  society  appeared  to 
be  in  good  shape  and  the  treasurer  re¬ 
ported  funds  sufficient  unto  the  needs,  so 
that  the  future  of  the  society  seemed  as¬ 
sured.  The  point  was  made  that  is  was 
desirable  to  maintain  the  organization 
at  full  strength  so  as  to  have  influence 
in  the  Legislature  and  to  do  such  pro¬ 
gressive  work  as  the  society  is  able  to 
perform.  M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


A  School  Comment 

Your  comment  on  page  895,  “The  Test 
That  Failed”  is  so  pertinent  that  I  desire 
to  commend  you.  The  system  of  licens¬ 
ing  teachers  now  used  is  so  inadequate 
that  very  often  candidates  are  passed 
whose  knowledge  of  the  practical  subject 
matter  is  sadly  deficient.  Generally 
speaking,  while  the  cost  of  our  schools 
has  increased  from  six  to  ten  times, 
the  quality  of  instruction  is  materially 
lower  than  it  was  40  years  ago. 

New  York.  A.  d.  ellek. 


The  1931  Tour 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  some  mu¬ 
sicians  on  the  trip,  and  D.  S.  Wakeman, 


be  paid  for  pickers  and  packers  and  it 
appears  that  a  fairly  uniform  rate  would 
be  obtained  throughout  the  State.  Thirty 
cents  per  hour  was  the  more  common 
price  reported.  There  was  discussion  of 
new  taxation  rate  on  orchard  lands  and 
it  was  urged  that  the  committee  which 
has  been  studying  this  problem  in  the 
Eastern  States  for  the  last  two  years 
continue  this  work  with  the  idea  of  se¬ 
curing  suitable  and  remedial  legislation 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature. 

Radio  advertising  of  apples  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Prof.  W.  It.  Cole,  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  College,  who  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit-Growers 
Association.  Prof.  Cole  said  that  he  had 
canvassed  the  growers  in  New  England 
States  and  that  practically  all  of  the 
States  had  agreed  to  adopt  the  plan.  Lie 
hoped  to  raise  about  $5,000  for  conduct¬ 
ing  weekly  broadcasts  portraying  the 
merits  of  orchard  fruits.  The  plan  is  to 
popularize  the  apple  in  this  way  for  24 
weeks  beginning  in  September.  Prof. 
Cole  said  that  the  time  of  this  broadcast 
would  be  11 :15  each  Tuesday. 

There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  as  to 
the  value  of  advertising  New  England  ap¬ 
ples,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  it  would  be  very  much  worth  while 
and  steps  were  taken  to  raise  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  Vermont  to  be  merged 
with  funds  from  other  States  to  take  care 
of  the  expense  of  broadcasting  New  Eng¬ 
land  apples. 

The  subject  of  cleaning  apples  was  de¬ 
scribed  and  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Thayer, 
representing  the  Bean  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Lansing,  Mich.  Mr.  Thayer 
stated  that  apples  which  carried  spray 
stain  or  which  were  dusty  or  had  be¬ 
come  slightly  soiled  as  windfalls,  could 
be  cleaned  and  made  quite  attractive  by 
the  use  of  wiping  machines  or  by  the  use 
of  a  2  per  cent  hath  of  hydrocloric  acid. 
There  was  a  Bean  Wiping  machine  in 
operation  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
day  which  was  the  subject  of  much  in¬ 
terest  to  the  visitors. 

The  modern  packing  house  at  the  Bux¬ 
ton  orchard,  studied  during  the  lunch 
hour,  was  tilled  with  interesting  visitors. 
An  apple-sizing  machine  was  on  display. 
Many  growers  were  interested  to  observe 
the  declining  roll-ways  which  allowed  ap¬ 
ples  to  pass  from  the  entrance  of  the 
packing  house  to  the  grading  table  by 
gravity. 

The  trip  through  the  orchard  was  tak¬ 
en  by  auto  in  view  of  the  large  size  of 
the  orchard  and  the  desire  of  people  to 
see  a  large  portion  of  the  extensive  plant¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Buxton  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Lewis,  with  their  as¬ 
sistants,  were  the  hosts  of  the  day,  and 
served  baked  bean  and  salad  lunch  to  the 
many  visitors,  much  to  their  delight  and 
appreciation. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
consisted  of  A.  O.  Ferguson,  Burlington, 
president;  Prof.  M.  B.  Cummings,  Bur¬ 
lington,  secretary;'  E.  S.  Clark,  Vergen- 
nes,  treasurer,  and  the  executive  com- 


of  Vestal,  N.  Y.,  composed  the  following 
song  which  we  sang  at  all  times  and  on 
all  occasions  to  the  tune  of  “The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic 

We  are  on  the  Rural  Special 
And  we’re  bound  from  sea  to  sea ; 

We  are  very  very  happy  and  as  joyous 
as  can  he, 

We  have  seen  the  mighty  Rockies 
Which  are  grand  we'll  all  agree, 

As  we  go  rolling  on. 

CHORUS 

Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah, 

Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah, 

Let  us  sing  the  happy  chorus. 

As  we  go  rolling  on. 

M’e  have  left  behind  our  troubles. 

And  new  friends  we  hope  to  find, 

As  we  rest  our  weary  bodies 
And  refresh  our  tired  minds. 

A  more  joyful  vacation  would  be  hard  to 
find, 

As  we  go  rolling  on. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Rural 
For  arranging  for  this  trip ; 

There  is  not  a  thing  to  bother  us, 

Not  even  to  a  grip. 

It  will  give  us  pleasant  memories 
While  we  sail  our  little  ship, 

As  the  years  go  rolling  on. 

There  was  another  that  was  heard 
from  time  to  time: 

Hail  hail  the  gang's  all  here; 

We've  got  the  Rural  spirit. 

We’ve  got  the  Rural  spirit, 

Hail  hail  the  gang’s  all  here, 

We’ve  got  the  Rural  spirit  now. 

And  the  Rural  spirit  was  aboard  the 
train  and  the  kindly  friendship  of  one  to 
another  was  felt  by  all. 

If  anyone  has  snapshots  to  spare  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  some  to  use. 

M.  G.  KEYES. 

News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

Lancaster  has  planned  a  community 
canning  bee  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
food  for  needy  families  during  the  com¬ 
ing  Winter.  The  Lancaster  County  Food 
Conservation  Committee  sponsored  the 
plan  to  convert  surplus  vegetables  and 
fruit,  ordinarily  wasted,  into  emergency 
supplies.  Under  this  plan,  farmers  will 
donate  their  surplus  crops ;  unsold  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  Lancaster  city  markets  will 
be  collected.  The  fruit,  vegetables  and 
other  produce  will  he  collected  in  a  large 
warehouse,  from  which  distribution  will 
be  made  to  those  who  volunteer  to  can 
the  products.  Canning  will  be  done  in 
church  kitchens,  community  centers,  and 
among  neighborhood  groups.  Jars  will 
be  provided  by  donations. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  annual  two- 
day  festival  of  the  Cannstatter  Volksfest 
Verein  held  September  8  and  9  at  Schut- 
zen  Park,  Philadelphia,  is  the  huge  col¬ 
umn  of  fruits  and  vegetables  towering 
(Continued  on  Page  986) 
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The  September  Garden 

The  month  of  September  affords  ideal 
conditions  for  the  making  of  a  new  lawn 
or  the  renovating  of  established  turf.  At 
'this  time  grass  seed  germinates  readily, 
and  quickly  makes  a  growth  of  sufficient 
strength  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  Win¬ 
ter  and  start  again  in  the  Spring  long  be¬ 
fore  Spring-sown  seed  is  above  the  sur¬ 
face.  Labor  spent  in  making  the  soil 
conditions  right  is  a  wise  investment,  for 
once  a  lawn  is  established  it  is.  or  should 
be,  a  permanent  feature,  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  basically  to  improve  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  rooting  medium,  although  sur¬ 
face  feeding  will  of  course  receive  atten¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time.  With  this  in 
mind  it  will  be  appreciated  that  improve¬ 
ment  in  soil  texture,  drainage,  etc.,  should 
be  given  primary  consideration,  while  the 
addition  of  fertilizer  is  secondary  to 
these.  A  satisfactory  lawn  is  an  impos¬ 
sibility  on  waterlogged  ground,  therefore 
if  such  conditions  prevail  steps  must  be 
taken  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  mois¬ 
ture,  either  by  laying  tile  drains  or  other 
means.  Under  certain  conditions  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  soil  of  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  sand  will  do  much  to  improve  drainage, 
while  humus  also  helps  in  a  like  manner, 
but  more  of  this  important  soil-improver 
later. 

The  area  to  be  seeded  should  first  be 
carefully  graded  and  all  hardpan  subsoil, 
•etc.,  which  is  sometimes  found  on  the  sur¬ 
face  (or  oten  covered  over  with  a  ve¬ 
neer  of  top  soil)  after  builders  have  fin¬ 
ished,  must  be  removed  and  replaced  with 
a  more  congenial  rooting  medium.  Then 
the  whole  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  well 
loosened  up.  Humus  in  the  form  of  well- 
decayed  manure,  leaf  mold  or  the  commer¬ 
cial  material  which  may  be  purchased  in 
large  or  small  quantities  from  houses 
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dealing  in  garden  supplies,  should  be 
added  in  liberal  quantities,  while  a  mod¬ 
erate  dressing  of  fertilizer  as  bonemeal 
or  pulverized  sheep  manure  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  top  three  or  four  inches. 
The  fertilizers  supply  plant  food,  while 
the  humus  improves  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  holds  moisture  and  also  retains  for 
future  use  any  surplus  fertilizing  mate¬ 
rial  of  a  soluble  nature  which  may  be 
later  added  -in  the  form  of  top-dressings. 

After  the  ground  has  been  roughly  pre¬ 
pared  it  should  be  allowed  to  settle  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  the  surface  must  be 
raked  until  a  very  fine  tilth  is  obtained, 
all  stones  being  removed  during  this  op¬ 
eration  of  course.  It  is  usually  wisest  to 
select  one  of  the  special  grass  seed  mix¬ 
tures  prepared  by  all  reliable  seed  houses 
than  to  attempt  to  compound  one's  own, 
and  if  conditions  of  shade,  soil  and  loca¬ 
tion  are  made  clear  to  the  seedsman  he 
is  in  a  position  to  offer  reliable  advice  as 
to  the  best  mixture  for  the  job.  At  least 
r>  lbs.  of  seed  to  every  thousand  square 
feet  of  surface  will  be  required  when 
seeding  a  new  lawn,  and  somewhat  more 
can  with  advantage  be  sown  where  a 
quick  effect  is  desired.  If  turfs  (grass 
sod)  are  procurable  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  lay  this  as  a  boundary  strip  where 
verges  are  required,  and  all  very  steep 
slopes  (as  to  terraces)  must  be  sodded  in 
this  manner. 

Choose  a  quiet  day  for  the  actual. seed¬ 
sowing.  for  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an 
even  distribution  in  windy  weather.  With 
the  same  object  in  mind  it  will  be  found 
helpful  to  divide  the  seed  into  two  equal 
portions,  and  to  sow  one  of  these  while 
walking  across  the  area  in  one  direction, 
and  then  to  sow  the  remainder  while 
walking  crossways  to  this.  After  sow¬ 
ing  rake  the  seed  lightly  in,  then  roll  in 
two  directions  with  a  moderately  heavy 
roller,  or  on  small  areas  or  in  confined 
spaces  the  surface  may  be  patted  firm 
with  the  back  of  a  spade.  To  insure 
good  germination  this  firming  of  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  is  of  great  importance.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  unnecessary  to  wa¬ 
ter  the  newly  sown  lawn  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  (nit  if  a  spell  of  very  dry 
weather  is  experienced  while  the  seed  is 
germinating  it  will  prove  helpful  to  ap¬ 
ply  water  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray. 
When  the  grass  is  a  few  inches  high  it 
should  be  topped  Avith  a  sharp  scythe. 
The  mowing  machine  should  never  be 


used  for  the  first  cutting  of  newly  soavu 
grass. 

Evergreens  can  be  transplanted  at  this 
time  with  a  minimum  of  loss  if  the  work 
is  carried  out  with  proper  care.  Lift 
them  with  as  large  a  ball  as  possible, 
avoid  allowing  the  roots  to  dry  out,  make 
holes  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  of  easy 
accommodation  of  the  whole  ball  of  roots, 
and  break  up  the  under  soil.  When  the 
tree  or  shrub  is  in  position  fill  in  around 
the  roots  with  good  soil,  and  ram  firmly 
as  the  filling  proceeds,  finishing  in  a  de¬ 
pression  around  the  stem  or  trunk,  and 
then  give  a  very  thorough  soaking  with 
water.  During  spells  of  hot  dry  Aveather 
an  occasional  spraying  over  Avith  clear 
water  will  do  much  to  enable  them  to 
overcome  the  shock  of  transplanting. 
Privet  hedges  may  receive  their  final 
shearing  for  the  year  towards  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Where  it  is  planned  to  plant  new  her¬ 
baceous  beds  or  borders  the  preparatory 
work  should  be  got  under  way  without 
delay.  It  is  important,  that  this  be  done 
in  a  thorough  manner,  enriching  the  soil 
and  loosening  it  up  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
10  inches,  and  at  the  same  time  picking 
out  all  large  stones  and  the  roots  of  per¬ 
ennial  Aveeds.  The  soil  should  be  allowed 
to  settle  some  before  planting  is  done,  and 
if,  in  the  meantime,  a  crop  of  healthy 
young  weeds  appears  on  the  surface  it  af¬ 
fords  excellent  opportunity  to  clean  the 
ground  by  running  the  hoe  through  them 
Avliile  they  are  yet  small.  Place  orders 
for  the  plants  you  will  require  for  the 
nerv  border  after  making  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  catalogs  of  reputable  firms. 
Your  garden  notebook  should  prove  in¬ 
valuable  in  aiding  in  making  the  right  se¬ 
lection  of  material.  Remember  that  her¬ 
baceous  perennials  produce  the  best  ef¬ 
fect  when  planted  in  groups  rather  than 
as  single  specimens.  Even  in  the  small¬ 
est  border  it  is  a  good  rule  never  to  plant- 
less  than  three  of  a  kind  together.  In 
many  cases  five  plants  in  a  group  will 
look  better,  and  in  more  pretentious 
plantings  broader  groupings  are  advis¬ 
able. 

Lily  bulbs  for  Fall  planting  should  be 
ordered  uoav.  and  they  are  best  planted 
just  as  soon  as  they  are  received  from  the 
deader.  Some  lilies  such,  as  Lilium  Hen- 
ryi,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  regale.  L.  candidum, 
L.  speeiosum  and  L.  pardalinum  can  with 
advantage  be  given  a  place  in  the  her¬ 
baceous  or  mixed  border.  Of  these  L. 
candidum  differs  from  the  remainder  in 
that  it  should  be  planted  with-  the  nose 
of  the  bulb  but  two  inches  beneath  the 
surface.  Unlike  most  lilies,  this  species 
does  not  produce  roots  from  the  stem, 
hence  there  is  no  need  for  deep  planting. 
Liliirms  candidum  and  L.  regale  usually 
do  better  Avhen  planted  in  groups  with¬ 
out  any  ground  cover,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  above  list  thrive  best  when  inter- 
planted  with  an  early  flowering  herba¬ 
ceous  plant  of  not  too  rampant  growth. 
For  this  purpose  I  find  Spiraeas  (As- 
filbes)  and  the  lovely  bleeding  heart 
splendid.  Probably  the  easiest  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  lilies  is  the 
glorious  regal  lily  (Lilium  regale)  and  a 
ferv  of  these  should  find  a  place  in  every 
American  garden.  Like  most  members  of 
the  genus,  the  bulbs  of  this  aristocrat  like 
to  stay  put,  and  if  left  undisturbed  will 
increase  in  vigor  from  year  to  year,  even 
small  bulbs  proving  entirely  satisfactory 
if  given  time.  In  the  garden  here  Ave 
have  regal  lilies  planted'  three  years’,  ago. 
many  of  which  have  produced  five  or  six 
good  flowering  stems  during  the  present 
•season,  and  last  year  we  had  two  stems, 
one  bearing  33  and  the  other  32  perfect 
blooms.  Just  another  pointer;  Avhen 
planting  bulbs  of  lilies  the  danger  of  loss 
from  decay  is  minimized  if  a  handful  of 
sand  is  placed  beneath  each  bulb  at 
planting  time,  so  that  a  dry  cushion  of 
this  material  is  provided  for  the  fleshy 
bulb. 

Writing  of  lily  bulbs  brings  to  mind 
that  the  important  task  of  ordering  other 
bulbs  should  not  be  delayed  longer.  Hya¬ 
cinths.  tulips  and  Narcissi ;  Avhat  garden 
can  dispense  Avith  these  for  Spring  dis¬ 
play?  Then  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  small  members  of  the  bulbous  sub¬ 
jects.  SnoAvdrops,  Sc-illas,  Crocuses, 
grape  hyacinths,  Winter  aconites,  Fritil- 
larias,  dog's-tooth  violets,  Camassias, 
Spring  snowflakes  and  glory-of-tlie-snoAV 
are  all  lovely  Avhen  appropriately  used. 
Some  can  find  a  place  as  ground  covers 
beneath  planting  of  shrubs,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  a  carpet  of  clear  blue  Seilla  italica 
beneath  a  bed  of  golden  yelloAV  Forsythia. 
All  can  be  used  Avith  good  effect  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  in  addition  to  the  above 
mentioned  subjects  the  tiny  tulip  and 
Narcissi  species  are  most  appropriate 
among  other  rock  plants. 

In  the  greenhouse  department  all  Avill 
be  busy  during  the  month  of  September. 
Everything  seems  to  commence  to  groAV 
more  freely  after  the  passing  of  the  ex¬ 
cessively  hot  and  humid  weather  Ave  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  preceding  month.  Chrysan¬ 
themums  will  uoav  be  taking  more  Avater 
and  after  the  buds  have  formed  feeding 
may  begin,  using  Aveak  liquid  coav  ma¬ 
nure  alternated  Avith  soot  water  and  oc¬ 
casionally  varied  by  the  use  of  an  ap- 
proved  proprietary  fertilizer.  Tying  and 
disbudding  must  receive  attention  as  re¬ 
quired.  Carnations  Avill  require  a  little 
more  discretion  in  the  matter  of  watering 
and  without  being  permitted  to  suffer 
they  are  best  kept  on  the  dry  side  to 
•encourage  a  ramifying  root  growth  and 
remove  danger  of  stem  rot. 

During  the  present  month  soav  seeds  of 
Cyclamens,  Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  also 
a  good  selection  of  those  annuals  which 
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And  way  down,  deep,  deep  down  at  the  bottom  J 
of  this  ad  is  the  coupon  that  brings  you  the  little 
book  about  the  big  bank  that  the  banker  wrote 
about.  If  you  live  outside  of  Albany, that  s  the  _ 
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make  good  use^of  the  coupon.  You  can  cut  it  out  with  a  knife  or 
pair  scissors,  or  tear  it  out.  Fill  it  in,  mail  to  us  and  the 

boo  \r^f7  /  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail.  It  s  free  and  there  s 

absolutely  no  obligation  attached.  Of  course,  it  s  only  fair  to  tell  you 
what  the  book  is  all  about.  Well,  to  begin  with,  it  s  about  money  and 
interest  on  moneY/#^^|p\dnd  the  difference  between  just  interest 
and  interest  comlffi'jjT impounded  quarterly.  4 °/o  compounded 
quarterly  is  quite  a  lot  more  than  just  4 °/o  and  its  more  than 
A°/o  compounded  semi-annually.  This  bank,  a  ''Mutual”  Savings  Bank, 
pays  the  big  generous  rate  of  4 °/o  compounded  quarterly.  And  that  s  a 
lot  of  interest  when  you  consider  the  safety  and  ready  availability  of 
your  money.  The  booklet  tells  all  about  that  and  gives  you  definite 
figures  and  it  tells  why  your  money  is  so  safe  .  .  .  safer  than  a 
safe  .  .  .  and  so  certain  sure  of  generous  interest  return  in  a 
Mutual  Savings  Bank.  It  tells,  too,  how  to  bank 
thing  imaginable.  Simple  as 
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conveniences  of  this  62  year  old  savings  institution. 
Just  the  same  as  though  you  lived  right  here  in  Albany.'jk^'W  Mail 
the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  the  little  book  about  *-\i  the  big 
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Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  80  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

§^(F^FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy  plants  now  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  for  summer  and  fall  planting.  New  lcwer  prices 
— "Howard’s  Supreme”  and  "Jupiter”  “the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  strawberry  world”  now  within  reach  of 


every  strawberry  grower.  Plants  set 
lots  of  berries  for  next  spring. 

Prices — -  100 

now  will 

500 

yield 

1000 

Premier  (Howard's  17) 

. 

$4.00 

$7.00 

Blakemore  . 

4.00 

7.00 

Aberdeen  . 

4.00 

7.00 

Aroma  . 

4.00 

7.00 

Big  Joe  . 

4.00 

7.00 

Wm.  Belt  . 

.  .  1.00 

4.00 

7.00 

Chesapeake  . 

“Townlcing”  . 

.  .  1.00 

4.00 

7.00 

..  1.00 

4.00 

7.00 

Washington  . 

..  1.00 

4.00 

7.00 

Mastodon,  everbearing 

..  2.00 

6.00 

10.00 

“Howard’s  Supreme” 

. .  2.00 

6.00 

10.00 

“Jupiter”  . 

6.00 

10.00 

All  Varieties  Sent  Prepaid  at  Above  Prices 
Prompt  Shipment 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  PLANTING 

Now  ready  for  you.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier,  Chesapeake,  Aberdeen,  How¬ 
ard  17,  Blakemore,  Aroma,  Ever¬ 
bearing  Mastodon  and  all  other 
commercial  varieties. 

APPLE  TREES.  1  and  2-year-old.  Gold¬ 
en  Jubilee  Peach  Trees,  all  kinds  of  Nur¬ 
sery  stock  in  great  assortment.  Our  Fall 
price  list  now  ready— it’s  free. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Certified  Strawberry  Plants  eGa°notMsymo^ 

my  reduced  prices.  C.  C.  MUMFORD,  Showell,  Md. 


PI  A  NT  W  20  PEONY,  S2. 00;  20  IRIS,  SI  .00 
W  AVA/ *  '  20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  S2. 00 

NOW  •  Cassel  Nursery  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautitiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  si.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkainier,  Macedon,  X.  Y. 


Peony  Values 


in  our  new  List.  Be  sure  and  get 
it.  L-  X.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


RHODODENDRONS,  AZALIAS.  MOUNTAIN  LAUREL. 

Farm  Prices.  G.  HASKIX ,  Svviftwater,  Pa. 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I— Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Volume  III—  P.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 


For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


986 
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will  do  so  well  in  a  45  to  50-degree  lioose 
either  grown  in  pots  or  planted  ont  in  the 
benches.  Included  in  this  category  are 
Salpiglossis,  larkspurs,  Clarkias,  Godetias, 
annual  Chrysanthemums,  Nicotinias,  Lep- 
tosyne,  Linarias  and  many  others.  Sow 
in  a  light  compost  containing  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  humus  and  sand. 

The  propagation  by  means  of  cuttings 
of  most  of  the  half-hardy  perennials  used 
in  the  Summer  garden  should  be  under¬ 
taken  now.  I  refer  to  heliotropes,  ger¬ 
aniums,  Fuchsias,  Ageratum  and  Ver¬ 
benas  where  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  a 
favorite  or  named  stock.  Clean,  firm, 
half-ripened  growths  are  best  for  propa¬ 
gating  purposes,  and  the  cuts  should  be 
made  just  below  a  joint  with  a  very 
sharp  knife.  Trim  off  the  lower  leaves 
and  insert  firmly  in  the  sand.  I  find  that 
careless  propagators  frequently  disregard 
the  importance  of  making  the  cuttings 
firm  in  the  rooting  medium,  Avith  conse¬ 
quent  loss.  The  base  of  the  cutting 
should  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
without  any  pocket  of  air  beneath. 

Continue  to  plant  Freesias  in  batches 
to  provide  a  succession  of  blooms.  Early 
tulips  and  hyacinths  intended  for  forcing 
purposes  should  be  potted,  or  planted  in 
flats  as  soon  as  they  are  obtainable,  for 
to  obtain  success  Avith  these  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  receptacles  are  well  filled 
Avith  good  healthy  roots  before  they  are 
introduced  to  any  forcing  conditions. 
This  rule  also  applies  of  course  to  Nar¬ 
cissi.  T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  II. 


News  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Horticulturist 

(Continued  from  Fage  984) 
toward  the  sky,  a  symbol  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  abundance  of  crops.  More  elab¬ 
orate  and  spectacular  this  year  than  ever, 
the  shaft  arose  50  feet  in  the  air,  an¬ 
nouncing  to  the  world  in  letters  made  of 
tiny  Avhite  onions  that  it  Avas  erected  by 
the  Cannstatter  Volksfest  Verein.  which 
in  Philadelphia  dates  back  to  1873.  To¬ 
matoes,  apples,  grapes,  sAveet  potatoes, 
squash,  peppers,  corn,  pineapples,  lemons, 
oranges,  bananas,  pumpkins — virtually 
all  fruits  and  vegetables  that  groAv  at  this 
season — Avere  used  to  build  the  imposing 
column,  Avhieh  took  almost  a  Aveek  to 
build.  It  Avas  crowned  by  a  tall  sheaf 
of  Avheat  and  the  shield  of  the 
United  States,  made  of  Avhite  onions, 
red  peppers  and  blue  grapes;  the  same 
plan  Avas  repeated  around  the  base  of  the 
toAver.  According  to  legend,  the  section 
of  Southern  Germany  in  Avliicli  Cannstatt 
is  situated  was  visited  by  a  famine  sever¬ 
al  centuries  ago,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
hundreds  of  people.  When  a  good  har¬ 
vest  year  at  last  folloAved,  the  people  ar¬ 
ranged  a  festival  of  thanks  to  God,  and 
the  king  sent  Avord  to  the  farmers  asking 
that  they  donate  some  of  their  crops  to 
the  poor.  That  Avas  done,  and  in  token  of 
appreciation,  the  people  erected  a  column 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  sIioav  their 
gratitude  for  help  in  time  of  need.  Ever 
since  that  day,  the  festival  has  been  held 
in  Cannstatt,  and  for  the  last  58  years, 
a  similar  festival  has  been  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  proceeds  are  always  do¬ 
nated  to  various  institutions  in  that  city. 

The  “Peachtime  in  Maryland”  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  the  extension  seiwice 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  received 
co-operation  from  the  Maryland  hotels 
and  restaurants.  Some  of  the  latter 
Avhieh  ordinarily  get  more  for  their  des¬ 
serts  advertised  peach  pie,  peach  cake  or 
peach  ice  cream,  at  10  cents  a  serving. 

The  54-page  Bulletin  483,  “Factors  Af¬ 
fecting  Fruit  Setting  1.  Stayman  Wine- 
sap,”  issued  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Wooster,  O.,  gives  the 
results  of  rather  extensive  studies  as  to 
why  the  Stayman  Winesap,  in  common 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Winesap 
group,  are  less  dependable  in  producing 
full  commercial  yields  than  other  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  Rome,  Jonathan  and 
Wealthy.  The  variation  in  fruitfulness 
shoAvn  by  these  varieties  indicates  that 
fruit  setting  is  the  cause  rather  than  a 
failure  of  fruit-bud  formation.  The  bul¬ 
letin  shows  that  the  failure  of  Stayman 
to  set  fruit  is  due  to  three  things.  The 
heavy  first  drop  of  Stayman  is  caused  by 
the  competition  among  the  different  blos¬ 
soms  of  each  cluster  this  variety  suffers 
from  this  to  a  marked  degree.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place  Stayman  has  a  very  Ioav  degree 
of  self-fruitfulness,  requiring  pollinizers 
such  as  Gallia  Beauty,  Delicious,  Golden 
Delicious.  Grimes  Golden  or  Jonathan. 
The  third  cause  of  the  poor  yields  in 
Stayman  is  a  peculiar  condition  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  blossoms  which  is  a  natural 
Aveakness  of  this  variety  but  which  may 
be  overcome  in  part  by  feeding  and  han¬ 
dling  the  trees  in  accordance  with  the 
best  orchard  practices. 

A  neAv  and  delicious  type  of  frozen 
fruit  product  has  been  developed  by  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture:  this  offers  neAV  possibilities 
for  the  utilization  of  various  fruits,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  F.  C.  Blanck,  in  charge  of 
the  food  research  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  Experiments  in 
the  bureau’s  laboratory  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  chemistry  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
states  Dr.  Blanck,  have  included  peaches, 
apricots,  plums,  cherries,  pears,  raspber¬ 
ries  and  strawberries.  By  pulping  the 
pitted  fruit,  adding  a  sugar  syrup  of 
proper  concentration,  mixing  it  very  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  then  freezing  it  at  very  low 
temperatures,  department  chemists  have 
developed  what  is  said  to  be  a  frozen- 
fruit  product  Avith  a  remarkably  smooth 
texture  and  with  the  full  retention  of  the 
original  flavor,  making  it  suitable  and 


acceptable  for  direct  consumption.  If  the 
results  measure  up  to  their  present  prom¬ 
ise,  this  neAv  type  of  frozen  product  will 
offer  a  neAv  outlet  for  the  fruit-grower 
and  packer,  besides  furnishing  the  ice 
cream  manufacturer  and  soda  fountain 
operator  with  a  neAv  and  highly  desirable 
fruit  base,  as  avoII  as.  a  neAv  frozen  fruit 
for  direct  consumption  in  the  frozen 
state.  R.  ii.  sudds. 


A  Vegetable  Gardener’s 
Notes 

During  the  week  of  August  24,  the  Po- 
tato-Growers’  Exposition  Avas  held  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Although  it 
did  not  establish  a  record  for  attendance, 
it  Avas  estimated  that  about  1,200  people 
visited  the  exhibits  or  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  which  AA’ere  held  for  their  benefit. 
Of  particular  interest  Avas  the  exhibit  of 
machinery  for  the  handling  of  potatoes. 
All  of  the  neAvest  developments  along  this 
line  were  placed  in  a  large  tent  on  the 
College  grounds.  During  the  afternoons, 
this  machinery  Avas  taken  into  nearby 
fields  and  demonstrated  under  actual  con¬ 
ditions.  This  equipment  included  dust¬ 
ers,  sprayers,  plows,  cultivators,  harrows, 
potato  diggers  and  various  sizes  and 
makes  of  tractors. 

During  the  three  days  of  this  meeting, 
a  neAvspaper  called  the  “Spud  News”  Avas 
published  daily  in  order  to  keep  the  peo¬ 
ple  posted  on  what  Avas  happening  at  the 
exposition.  Other  expositions  might  Avell 
take  a  tip  from  this  procedure.  Often 
people  have  had  the  feeling  when  attend¬ 
ing  large  meetings  that  they  Avould  like 
to  know  just  what  is  really  going  on  and 
Avliat  is  going  to  happen  next.  Unless 
some  such  “official  organ”  as  this  news- 
paper  gives  a  good  report,  much  escapes 
our  notice. 

The  harvest  of  early  potatoes  has  not 
been  particularly  satisfactory  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  this  year.  It  seems  to  be  a  common 
belief  that  early  potatoes,  if  properly 
groAvn,  Avill  give  as  good  yields  as*the  late 
crop  but  there  are  good  reasons  Avhy  this 
is  not  true.  It  has  been  shown  that 
tuber  formation  in  the  potato  takes  place 
much  more  rapidly  when  the  days  are  12 
hours  long  than  when  there  are  15  hours 
of  light  each  day.  The  potato  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  cool  season  crop.  The  past 
Summer  has  been  very  hot,  and  yields  of 
early  potatoes  have  been  moderate  and 
quality  fair.  It  is  too  early  to  knoAV  just 
lioAv  the  late  crop  is  going  to  turn  out  but 
it  is  a  safe  guess  that  they  will  be  better 
than  the  early  ones. 

Entomologists  tell  us  that  there  have 
never  been  so  many  squash  bugs  in  these 
parts  any  season  since  they  can  remem¬ 
ber.  Peculiarly  enough,  after  they  have 
become  numerous,  there  is  very  little  that 
can  be  done  to  save  the  squashes.  The 
hugs  can  be  “hand  picked”  in  a  small 
patch  but,  Avhen  as  many  as  50  bugs  have 
been  seen  on  one  squash  fruit,  it  is  futile 
to  try  to  pick  them  from  a  half  acre  field. 
In  one  squash  field,  one  whole  side  of  the 
patch  lias  been  completely  killed  by  these 
insects  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  feAv 
days  until  the  rest  of  the  vines  are  dead. 

We  are  often  asked  many  questions  as 
to  Avhy  certain  vegetables  did  not  keep  in 
storage.  Probably  the  onion  is  one  of 
the  most  common  offenders  along  this 
line.  The  greatest  source  of  loss  in  stored 
onions  comes  from  rot  in  the  “neck.” 
This  is  best  prevented  by  paying  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  harvesting  processes. 
The  Avaxy  skin  of  the  onion  is  quite  effec¬ 
tive  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  decay 
organisms,  provided  that  skin  Avas  not 
punctured  during  harvest.  If  the  skin 
is  perfect,  decay  usually  enters  through 
the  neck  of  the  bulb.  If  the  tops  are 
still  green  Avhen  the  onions  are  pulled, 
these  tops  should  be  alloAved  to  dry  doAvn 
before  they  are  cut  off  the  bulbs,  otlier- 
Avise  a  fresh  cut  is  left  at  the  tdp  of  the 
bulb.  The  tops  should  be  removed  dur¬ 
ing  Aveather  Avhen  the  neck  can  dry  doAvn 
quickly  and  at  least  one  inch  of  the  neck 
should  be  left  on  the  bulb.  No  one  thing 
will  cause  rot  more  quickly  than  cutting 
off  the  stem  too  close  to  the  bulb,  thereby 
exposing  the  flesh  of  the  onion.  If  the 
bulbs  have  not  been  injured  and  if  the 
stem  is  thoroughly  dry  before  storing, 
onions  may  be  kept  Avell  in  storage  tem¬ 
peratures  of  about  32  degrees.  A  fairly 
dry  storage  room  is  best. 

At  present,  one  of  the  delicacies  in 
our  garden  is  the  Table  Queen  squash. 
This  variety  is  also  known  as  the  Des 
Moines  or  Acorn  squash.  Although  the 
fruits  are  not  much  larger  than  a  large 
Wolf  River  apple,  the  quality  reminds  us 
of  the  old  saying  that  “good  things  are 
Avrapped  up  in  small  packages.”  These 
squashes  have  a  green,  corrugated  skin 
Avhieh  feels  much  like  a  washboard. 
When  one  of  these  fruits  is  cut  in  tAvo 
and  the  seeds  remo\-ed,  one-half  makes 
one  good  serving  to  a  person.  It  is  baked 
in  an  oven  and  served  with  butter. 

G.  J.  STOUT. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Obituary. — Nathan  T.  Pulsifer,  died 
at  the  family  homestead,  Houghton  Farm, 
in  the  Pleasant  Valley  section  of  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  September  10.  at  the  age 
of  79.  Mr.  Pulsifer  aauis  a  business  man 
of  varied  experiences  and  distinctive  ca¬ 
pabilities.  He  started  his  business  career 
in  the  Avoolen  business  in  NeAv  England 
where  he  Avas  born.  He  became  manager 
of  the  Oakland  Paper  Company,  of 
Manchester,  Conn.,  and  when  it  merged 
Avith  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  he  continued  his  connection  with 
the  business  for  some  years.  In  the 


meantime  he  became  president  of  the  Val¬ 
entine  Varnish  Company,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 
For  many  years  he  Avas  vice-president  of 
the  Outlook  Publishing  Company,  and 
for  several  years  during  the  90's  he  Avas 
associated  with  the  publication  of  Tiie 
Rural  Neav-Yorker. 

A  Timely  Suggestion.  —  Senator 
Borah,  of  Idaho,  has  made  a  sensible  sug¬ 
gestion.  He  proposes  a  five-year  holiday 
in  naval  construction  for  the  live  great 
poAvers,  including  the  United  States,  Eng¬ 
land.  France,  Japan  and  Italy.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  these  countries  are  harassed  by 
taxation.  Their  naval  strength  is  ample. 
They  need  no  more  ships.  To  continue 
the  building  race  would  not  contribute  to 
the  safety  of  any  of  them.  The  United 
States  is  selling  bonds  to  meet  current 
expenses.  This  is  passing  our  expenses 
on  to  future  generations  to  pay.  All  na¬ 
tions  are  staggering  under  the  load  of 
taxes.  The  sensible  thing  is  to  stop  this 
needless  naval  expense. 

Wheat  Sold.  —  The  Federal  Farm 
Board  reports  a  sale  of  7,500.000  bushels 
of  Avheat  to  Germany  to  be  paid  for  De¬ 
cember  31,  1934,  the  account  to  draAV  4% 
per  cent  interest.  Payment  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  German  government.  The 
price  AA'as  based  on  quotation  for  the  day 
of  sale,  which  Avas  49%  cents  per  bushel. 
This  makes  a  total  of  45,500,000  bushels 
sold  by  the  board  for  export.  The  total 
amount  purchased  by  the  board  in  its 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  control  the  price 
has  not  been  officially  stated.  It  has  been 
estimated  variously  from  200  to  300  mil¬ 
lion  bushels. 

Graft  Money. — Complaint  has  been 
made  that  sites  for  the  building  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  New  York  cost  the  city 
more  than  the  land  is  Avorth.  The  cor¬ 
poration  counsel  has  held  hearings  on 
the  subject.  Last  Aveek  a  banker  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  Board  of  Education  refused 
to  buy  lots  at  .$650  each  Avhieh  he  would 
Avillingly  have  sold  for  $550,  but  after  he 
had  sold  them  to  a  corporation,  the  board 
paid  $827  a  lot.  netting  a  profit  to  the 
corporation  of  $16,066.  Avhieh  came  out 
of  the  city.  It  was  developed  that  an 
examinier  in  the  office  of  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  an  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  are  stockholders  in  the  corporation 
that  made  the  profits.  The  cost  of  lots 
for  school  purposes  has  been  a  city  scan¬ 
dal  for  a  generation  at  least.  If  the 
highly  paid  high-up  officials  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  facts,  the  city  and  the 
State  have  been  paying  “too  much  for 
their  Avhistles.” 

City  Schools. — The  State  Education 
Department  has  asked  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature 
noAv  in  special  session  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $50,000  to  conduct  an  investiga¬ 
tion  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
school  in  NeAv  York  City.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  criticized  the  schools  last  Spring  on 
the  ground  that  pupils  are  not  receiving 
proper  instructions.  The  president  of  the 
city  Board  of  Education  asked  an  inves¬ 
tigation  by  the  State  Superintendent.  A 
formal  investigation  at  a  cost  of  $50,600 
would  be  time  and  money  Avasted.  The 
purpose  is  official  justification,  not  ser- 
A’ice  to  the  children.  With  the  millions 
already  spent  for  education  in  the  city 
and  State,  one  capable  educator  should 
be  able  to  visit  the  schools,  observe  the 
type  of  instruction  given,  examine  pu¬ 
pils  and  in  a  few  Aveeks  give  more  prac¬ 
tical  information  than  $50,000  will  ever 
develop.  Investigations  are  getting  to  be 
monotonous  and  expensive.  Everyone  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Ncav  York  City  schools 
knows  uoav  that  for  practical  results  they 
are  a  failure.  If  the  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  does  not  already  know  the  facts  a 
$50,000  investigation  will  not  enlighten 
him. 

Duty  First. — Old  England  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  statesmen  capable  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  personal  political  considerations  to 
serve  the  nations  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  It  is  well  known  that  the  late 
Labor  government  was  defeated  because 
the  Labor  Premier,  Ramsay  McDonald, 
proposed  to  cut  government  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  the  dole,  and  increase  taxes  to 
meet  the  deficit  in  the  annual  expense.  To 
meet  the  financial  crisis  the  King  called 
the  leaders  of  the  three  political  parties 
with  McDonald  as  premier  as  a  coalition 
government  to  balance  the  budget  or 
Avhieh  is  the  same  thing,  to  make  the 
national  income  equal  the  outgo.  Cuts  in 
the  expenses  have  been  made  from  10  per 
cent  of  the  dole  fund  to  20  per  cent  on 
official  salaries.  School  teachers  were 
reduced  15  per  cent,  road  funds,  defense 
and  pensions  were  cut  approximately 
$150,000,000.  With  an  increase  in  some 
taxes  the  deficit  of  the  present  year  Avas 
turned  into  an  estimated  surplus  of  $7,- 
605.000,  and  the  estimated  deficit  of  next 
year  of  $857,500,000  is  converted  into  an 
estimated  surplus  of  $7,500,000.  Philip 
Snowden,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  belonged  to  the  Labor  Cabinet, 
stuck  by  his  post  in  the  new  Cabinet  and 
with  Premier  McDonald  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  old  associates  in  the 
Labor  party.  As  the  financial  crisis  is 
now  over  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
coalition  Cabinet  Avill  be  dissolved,  and 
a  general  election  aa*  i  1 1  be  held.  The 
Labor  leaders  threaten  that  McDonald 
will  not  be  re-elected  because  of  the  dole 
cut.  The  necessity  furnished  a  test  of 
character.  He  called  it  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  act  of  his  life,  but  friend  of  labor  as 
he  is,  he  acted  on  his  sense  of  duty,  and 
has  earned  the  admiration  of  the  Avorld. 


Tax  Appraisals.— The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Taxation  and  Finance  estimates 
that  an  injustice  of  $150,000,000  is  im¬ 
posed  on  real  estate  taxpayers  in  the 
State  of  Noav  York  annually.  The  reined  a 
suggested  is  to  assess  all  real  estate  at 
full  value.  It  is  true  that  some  counties 
carry  a  lower  valuation  than  others,  and 
in  general  the  valuation  on  farm  property 
is  comparatively  higher  than  on  city  anil 
village  property.  The  value  of  property 
depends  on  its  earning  poAver.  But  as¬ 
sessors  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  in¬ 
come.  They  are  up  against  custom,  and 
local  influences.  The  theory  is  that  ap¬ 
praisal  must  be  the  price  that  would  be 
paid  by  a  Avilling  buyer  and  accepted  by 
an  owner,  but  the  assessor  has  no  access 
to  this  information.  The  State  deliber¬ 
ately  helps  shield  this  information.  If 
the  laAV  required  that  every  conveyance 
should  plainly  state  the  exact  compensa¬ 
tion.  the  rule  of  Avilling  buyer  would  be 
helpful.  In  Noav  York  City  there  are 
many  instances  of  discrimination,  by 
Avhieh  favorites  get  Ioav  assessments,  but 
as  a  Avhole  today  real  estate  is  assessed 
for  more  than  it  could  be  sold  for.  Au¬ 
thorities  no  doubt  encourage.  loAver  as¬ 
sessment  for  some  than  for  others,  but 
they  Avant  money  and  assessments  are 
forced  up  to  the  limit.  After  all  the  one 
Avay  to  reduce  taxes  is  to  reduce  expenses, 
and  during  the  last  decade  our  official 
leaders  in  New  York  State  have  been 
obsessed  with  an  orgy  of  spending.  It  is 
time  to  call  a  halt. 

Tropical  Hurricane.  —  Sept.  10  a 
hurricane  and  tidal  wave  struck  Belize, 
British  Honduras,  resulting  in  heavy  loss 
of  life,  estimated  at  1.000  to  2.500. 
Among  them  AA'ere  American  citizens. 
Most  of  the  buildings  in  the  city  of  13.- 
000  were  destroyed.  Damage  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $7,500,000.  A  second  hurri¬ 
cane  caused  tAvo  deaths,  unroofed  many 
houses  and  caused  floods  in  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico.  This  storm  moderated  over 
Santo  Domingo.  Relief  Avas  sent  to 
Belize  by  airplanes  and  shipping;  there 
was  immediate  need  of  food,  medicines 
and  Avater.  The  American  Red  Cross 
and  American  Navy  were  ordered  by 
President  Hoover  to  co-operate  in  the  re¬ 
lief  work.  It  was  necessary  to  burn 
wreckage  in  the  devastated  areas  which 
included  bodies  which  could  not  be  re¬ 
covered,  as  their  Avas  danger  of  an  epi¬ 
demic  resulting  from  unsanitary  condi¬ 
tions. 

Minnesota  Fires.  —  Fires  sweeping 
through  brush  and  timber  country  in 
Nortern  Minnesota  caused  three  deaths, 
destroyed  65  homes  and  left  300  persons 
homeless  Sept.  11.  At  least  six  persons 
were  burned  seriously,  and  many  other 
settlers  and  homesteaders,  including  wom¬ 
en  and  small  children,  escaped  only  by 
fleeing  to  cellars,  Avells,  lakes  and  streams 
as  the  flames  devastated  the  region.  The 
known  dead  and  injured  were  from  the 
cutover  country,  near  Grygla,  Marshall 
County,  in  North  Central  Minnesota. 
Three  of  the  more  seriously  burned  were 
taken  to  a  Thief  River  Falls  hospital. 
About  150  of  the  homeless  are  from  the 
Grygla  region,  where  30  homes  AA'ere  de¬ 
stroyed  along  with  barns,  crops  and  live¬ 
stock.  A  second  major  fire  occurred  in 
Lake  of  the  Woods  Countuy.  along  the 
Canadian  border.  There  20  settlers  were 
burned  out,  with  more  than  100  persons 
homeless.  A  third  serious  fire  avus  on 
Ludlow  Island,  a  strip  of  high  land  in  a 
SAvamp  about  10  miles  north  of  Red  Lake. 
At  least  a  dozen  homes  burned  on  the 
island,  including  that  of  a  forest  patrol¬ 
man. 
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Fight  the  Housefly  Now 

BY  GLENN  W.  HERRICK 
I  wonder  if  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
have  heard  of  the  man  who  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  stepped  up  to  a  lunch  counter,  and 
with  great  anticipation  of  having  some¬ 
thing  he  very  much  liked,  said,  “Give 
me  a  piece  of  that  huckleberry  pie?”  The 
waitress  languidly  waved  her  hand  over 
the  pie  and  said,  “Shoo-fly !  That  isn’t 
huckleberry  pie,  that’s  apple  pie.”  No 
one  has  ever  recorded  what  the  man  said 
or  did.  Had  I  been  that  man  I  should 
have  walked  out  of  the  lunchroom  and 
never  again  would  have  tried  to  eat  in 
any  restaurant  which  harbored  house¬ 
flies  and  left  the  food  uncovered  and  ex- 


Eggs  of  Ilouse-fly  Laid  in  Horse  Stable 

posed  to  such  unclean  insects.  For  the 
house-fly  has  been  called  the  insect  “that 
never  wipes  its  feet”  but  I  call  it  the 
fly  that  is  always  wiping  its  feet”  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  trouble  and  some¬ 
times  woe. 

The  house-fly  has  two  flat,  sticky  pads 
on  each  foot,  and  it  has  six  feet.  It 
doesn’t  take  very  much  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  to  determine  that  each  house¬ 
fly  carries  about  with  it  wherever  it  goes, 
12  flat,  sticky  pads  which  are  the  most 
admirable  organs  imaginable  for  picking 
up  and  bringing  into  the  house  all  sorts 
of  dirty,  disease-producing  germs.  More¬ 
over,  flies  do  pick  up  these  germs,  for  the 
house-fly  breeds  and  lives  in  horse  stables, 
cow  stables,  pigpens  and  worst  of  all, 
many  times,  in  the  filth  of  outdoor  toilets, 
just  the  very  places  in  which  thousands, 
nay  millions,  of  dirty  germs  exist. 

It  seems  almost  useless  to  remind  you 
that  house-flies  carry  the  germs  of  typhoid 
fever,  also  of  children's  dysentery,  and 
have  been  shown  experimentally,  at  least 
to  carry  the  bacilli  causing  cholera.  More¬ 
over,  they  are  suspected  of  picking  up 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  for  they  often 
feed  on  sputum  which  they  find  on  side¬ 
walks  and  pavements.  We  are  justified 


Common  House-fly,  Enlarged 


in  looking  at  the  house-fly  with  a  large 
degree  of  suspicion  and  repugnance. 

A  few  figures  just  here  are  of  interest. 
Once  upon  a  time  two  bacteriologists  of 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  col¬ 
lected  414  house-flies  from  various  places 
— cow  stables,  horse  stables,  pigpens,  etc. 
— and  actually  counted  the  bacteria  on 
the  feet  and  bodies  of  those  flies.  This 
can  be  done  very  accurately  with  the  re¬ 
fined  modern  methods  of  work  with  the 
microscope,  but  without  explaining  how, 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  each  one  of 
those  flies  carried  on  its  feet  and  body, 
on  a  average,  about  one  and  one-quarter 
million  bacteria,  or  as  we  say,  germs. 
In  addition  to  the  habit  house-flies  have 
of  carrying  germs  they  have  another  im¬ 
portant  characteristic.  That  is,  the  house¬ 
fly  is  a  restless  insect,  always  traveling 
about,  and  coming  from  its  filthy  breed¬ 
ing  grounds  directly  into  our  kitchens 
and  dining-rooms.  Wihen  once  within  the 
house  it  begins  to  investigate  everything. 
It  walks  over  the  butter,  chases  across 
the  mashed  potatoes,  sips  around  the 
edges  of  the  cream  pitcher,  sucks  up  the 
sweet  bits  from  the  sugarbowl  and  hur¬ 
ries  away  to  investigate  everything  on 


the  table.  In  addition,  please  remember 
that  everywhere  it  steps  it  wipes  off  some 
germs  from  its  feet,  for  you  recall  it  is 
the  fly  that  is  always  wiping  its  feet. 
The  next  time  you  see  a  fly  on  the  dining- 
table  at  dinner  time  just  use  your  imagi¬ 
nation  a  bit  and  try  to  estimate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  germs  it  has  flung  around  here  and 
there  wherever  it  has  seen  fit  to  walk. 
Then  just  suppose  some  of  these  germs 
were  typhoid-fever  bacilli!  If  I  were 
going  to  have  a  fly  in  the  house  I'd  keep 
it  in  the  parlor  and  not  in  the  dining¬ 
room.  It  is  best,  however,  to  prevent 
house-flies  just  as  far  as  possible  from 
entering  our  homes. 

In  the  first  place,  cow  stables  horse 
stables,  pigpens  and  similar  places  should 
be  kept  so  clean  that  house-flies  will  find 
no  rotting  organic  material  in  which  to 
breed.  Manure  should  be  drawn  cut 
weekly,  at  least,  and  spread  in  the  fields, 
or  it  should  be  stored  in  fly-tight  pits 
until  it  can  be  removed.  The  cracks  in 
stable  floors  may  be  treated  with  borax 
to  kill  the  maggots  in  them.  All  outdoor 
toilets  should  be  made  as  fly-tight  as 
possible,  and  in  addition  the  pit  should 
receive  frequent  and  heavy  applications 
of  lime  or  dry  ashes.  The  number  of  flies 
developing  around  the  premises  should 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

In  the  second  place,  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  dwelling-house  should  be 
carefully  screened.  Every  possible  effort 


should  be  made  to  keep  whatever  flies  may 
appear  out-of-doors,  from  the  house. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  all  house¬ 
flies  will  be  eliminated,  and  too  much  to 
hope  that  all  of  them  will  be  prevented 
from  entering  dwellings.  Therefore  cer¬ 
tain  measures  become  necessary  which 
will  destroy  the  flies  after  they  enter. 

Flies  delight  to  alight  on  a  cord  or 
similar  object  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
of  a  room.  Therefore,  spools  of  long 
narrow  tanglefoot  strips  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  are  usually  more  efficient  in 
catching  flies  than  the  flat  sheet  of  tangle¬ 
foot  paper,  and  are  less  liable  to  get  in 
the  way.  A  dining-room  can  be  cleared 
in  an  afternoon  of  flies,  by  drawing  all 
of  the  window  shades  down  tightly  ex¬ 
cept  one  which  should  be  left  up  five  or 
six  inches.  A  saucer  two-thirds  full  of 
equal  parts  of  milk  and  water  with'  a 
teaspoonful  of  formaldehyde,  commonly 
known  as  formalin,  added,  should  then 
be  set  on  the  ledge  in  the  light  left  by 
the  partly  drawn  shade.  The  flies  will 
be  attracted  to  the  bait  and  all  in  the 
room  will  soon  be  killed. 

A  very  satisfactory  way  to  rid  a 
kitchen  over  night  of  house-flies  is  by  the 
use  of  fresh  pyrethrum.  It  must  be  fresh. 
At  night,  all  of  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  kitchen  should  be  closed  ;  the  fresh 
powder  (it  is  harmless  to  human  beings) 
should  then  be  sprinkled  over  the  stove, 
on  the  window  sills,  tables,  and  in  the 
air.  In  the  morning  flies  will  be  found 
lying  around  dead  or  stupefied.  They 
may  then  be  swept  up  and  burned. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  my  colleagues 
gave  me  a  cartoon  of  a  man  driven  into 
a  state  of  frenzy  from  the  annoyance 
caused  by  the  flies  in  his  room.  He  had 
become  goaded  into  a  wild  fighting  mood, 
and  was  hurling  anything  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  at  every  fly  he  could  see. 
Underneath  the  picture  ran  the  legend 
“lrou  should  kill  flies  as  you  would 
snakes.”  Perhaps  no  better  advice  can 
be  given  regarding  these  filthy,  annoying, 
dangerous  household  insects. 
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Cletrac  Power  Keeps  Traffic 
Moving  and  Business  Going/ 


If  you  are  one  of  the  thousands  of 
farmers  who  own  a  smaller  Cletrac 
for  your  farm  work,  you  know  the 
efficiency  ©f  these  powerful  tractors. 
Or,  if  you  have  watched  Cletracs  at 
work  for  your  County  or  State  High¬ 
way  Department,  you  must  have 
been  impressed  with  their  great 
power  and  ability. 

Each  year  Cletrac  Crawlers  maintain 
open  roads  —  all  winter  long  —  for 
thousands  of  towns  and  country  sec¬ 
tions  throughout  the  great  snow  belt. 

To  public  officials,  contractors  and 
others  interested  in  this  work  litera¬ 
ture  and  complete  information  will  be 
gladly  furnished.  See  your  local  Cletrac 
distributor,  or  write  to 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 

19301  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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WHEN  winter  snows  pile  up 
across  roads  and  highways, 
isolating  farm  homes  and  towns  and 
menacing  lives,  property  and  busi¬ 
ness,  there  is  only  one  sure  way  to 
meet  the  threat.  Modern,  efficient 
snow  fighting  equipment  is  the  only 
reliable  weapon  that  can  give  sure 
protection. 

Throughout  the  big  snow  belt  Cletrac 
Crawler  Tractors  are  the  recognized 
power  units  for  carrying  on  this  in¬ 
creasingly  important  winter  job. 
They  are  built,  powered  and  armored 
for  such  heavy-duty  service.  Broad, 
sure -gripping  tracks  for  unslipping 
traction.  High  power  efficiency  for 
for  handling  big  plows.  Fast  travel 
for  quick  clearing.  Economical  opera- 
tion.  Sturdiness.  Usefulness  for  other 
road  work  when  summer  comes. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  features 
that  make  Cletrac  Crawlers  the  best 
investment  your  community  can 
make  for  snow  clearing  service. 
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SELLING  farm  products  at  auction  in  Southern 
New  Jersey  has  been  going  on  four  years.  Sales 
of  about  $1,250,000  worth  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
without  the  loss  of  a  penny  in  bad  debts  are  reported 
by  Howard  Sheppard,  president  of  the  Cedarville 
Co-operative  Marketing  Association,  covering  the 
period  of  four  years  of  operation.  Sales  this  year 
are  expected  to  exceed  those  of  1930  by  at  least 
$135,000.  The  association  demands  proof  of  financial 
responsibility  before  allowing  any  buyer  to  make 
purchases,  and  buyers  who  cannot  furnish  such 
proof  must  have  brokers  act  for  them.  Dwight  M. 
Babbitt,  who  as  Cumberland  County  agricultural 
agent  was  active  in  organizing  the  Cedarville  Auc¬ 
tion  Market,  says  that  this  co-operative,  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  be  organized  in  New  Jersey,  has  steadily 
increased  its  business  because  farmers  have  found 
the  auction  method  of  selling  brings  them  higher 
prices.  Belief  that  they  were  not  getting  market 
value  for  their  produce  under  the  old  system  of  ship¬ 
ping  on  consignment  led  the  farmers  to  set  up  their 
own  auction  block. 

* 

A  GRANGE  encampment  and  fair  was  held  at 
Center  Hall,  Pa.,  recently.  This  Grange  en¬ 
campment  was  begun  at  that  place  about  50  years 
ago  and  it  is  a  treat  to  visit  such  a  neighborly 
gathering.  People  from  all  over  the  county  pack 
up  the  few  necessities  for  a  week's  stay  and  rent  a 
lent  on  the  fair  grounds  where  they  may  live  until 
the  fair  is  over.  In  spite  of  all  talk  of  hard  times, 
the  committee  had  to  purchase  50  more  tents  to  take 
care  of  the  campers  this  year.  There  were  alto¬ 
gether  about  500  tents  in  use  and,  allowing  four  per¬ 
sons  to  each  tent,  it  means  that  there  were  around 
2,000  camping  there.  The  tents  are  arranged  in 
named  avenues  just  as  in  a  city  and  the  streets  and 
tents  are  electric  lighted.  All  of  the  amusements 
common  to  a  county  fair  as  well  as  the  exhibits  of 
livestock  and  produce  were  within  a  five  minutes’ 
walk  of  the  tents.  A  playground  was  provided  for 
the  youngsters  and  they  made  good  use  of  it.  The 
spirit  of  neighborliness  was  particularly  noticeable 
among  all  the  people  there.  It  was  simply  one  grand 
picnic.  Some  other  communities  might  well  copy 
after  these  people  who  have  kept  alive  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  among  themselves  for  half  a  century.  It 
is  certainly  something  for  them  to  look  forward  to 
after  a  long  Summer  of  hard  work. 

* 

THE  turkey  industry  is  increasing  quite  rapidly 
in  New  Jersey,  since  methods  have  been  learned 
for  prevention  of  the  destructive  blackhead  disease. 
This  year  there  will  be  a  turkey  field  day  October  10. 
Ellwood  Douglass,  Monmouth  County  agricultural 
agent,  at  Freehold,  is  chairman  of  the  field  day  com¬ 
mittee.  The  tour  will  start  at  10  :30  A.  M.  from  the 
farm  of  Edward  Broomwell,  near  Woodstown,  where 
more  than  500  Bronze  turkeys  will  be  seen.  A  flock 
of  more  than  1,000  White  Holland  turkeys  will  he 
seen  on  the  farm  of  James  Rugh,  Bowentown.  The 
third  will  be  at  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Frank  App,  Shiloh, 
to  see  300  Bronze  turkeys,  to  have  a  luncheon  of 
turkey  sandwiches  and  coffee,  and  to  hear  talks  by 
authorities  on  turkey  growing  and  marketing.  It  is 
aimed  to  organize  a  State  turkey  association. 

* 

NE  of  the  striking  features  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Fair  was  an  exhibit  of  20  purebred  Ayrshire 
c-ows,  stanchioned  facing  each  other  in  the  center  of 
the  Dairy  Building.  In  the  same  room  was  a  plat¬ 
form  where  these  cows  were  milked  regularly  with 
machine,  and  each  cow’s  production  of  milk  and  but- 


terfat  recorded  daily  on  a  card  beside  them.  At 
first,  as  might  be  expected,  there  was  a  little  shrink¬ 
age  in  production,  owing  to  their  being  moved,  but 
they  soon  became  used  to  the  crowds  and  new  sur¬ 
roundings,  attending  strictly  to  business,  and  their 
milk  flow  moved  on  to  normal.  It  was  an  admirable 
exhibit  of  cows  at  work  and  attracted  great  at¬ 
tention. 

* 

HE  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets  is  this 
year  urging  apple-growers  in  the  State  to  use 
low-grade  fruit  in  some  way  so  that  it  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  market  and  compete  with  the  abundance 
of  better-grade  products  now  available.  Pennsyl- 
vania  has  a  State  law  that  requires  all  closed  pack¬ 
ages  in  which  apples  have  been  packed  to  carry  the 
name  and  address  of  the  packer,  the  variety  of  ap¬ 
ple  contained,  the  size  of  the  package  and  the 
minimum  size  of  the  fruit.  The  law  also  requires 
that  the  apples  on  the  face  of  the  package  he  a  fair 
representation  of  the  fruit  in  the  balance  of  the  con¬ 
tainer.  This  law  is  compulsory  on  all  apples  packed 
in  closed  packages  within  the  Commonwealth.  This 
law  does  not  require  the  compulsory  use  of  the  of¬ 
ficial  standard  grades  but  all  apple-growers  and 
packers  are  encouraged  to  use  these  grades  as  the 
basis  for  classifying  their  product. 

* 

RHODE  Island  is  making  a  good  showing  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  European  corn-borer.  Agricultural 
Commissioner  Harry  R.  Lewis  reports  regarding  the 
important  crop  of  sweet  corn  the  percentage  of 
infested  plants  for  the  entire  State  showed  a  reduc¬ 
tion  from  46  per  cent  last  year  to  an  average  of  24 
per  cent  this  year.  Infestation  of  the  ears  of  corn 
was  reduced  from  10  to  6  per  cent.  The  infestation 
in  Providence  County  was  reduced  from  31  in  1930 
to  20  per  cent ;  Kent  County,  from  43  to  37 ;  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  from  29  to  24.  Bristol  County  was 
the  only  one  that  showed  an  increased  infestation 
as  compared  to  1930.  In  that  year  there  was  40 
per  cent  infestation  and  this  year  it  jumped  to  56 
per  cent,  due  to  the  lack  of  thorough  clean-up  work. 
Tiverton,  Portsmouth  and  Middletown,  three  of  the 
largest  corn-growing  areas  in  Newport  County, 
showed  a  plant  infestation  ranging  from  IS  per  cent 
in  Middletown  to  10  per  cent  in  Portsmouth,  and 
only  .4  per  cent  in  Tiverton.  The  greatest  reduc¬ 
tion  of  plant  infestation  occurred  in  Newport  Coun¬ 
ty,  where  an  85  per  cent  infestation  in  1930  was  re¬ 
duced  this  year  to  12  per  cent.  The  conclusions  are 
that  a  clean  crop  -of  early  sweet  corn  can  be  raised 
and  harvested  with  the  necessary  precautions  to 
make  a  thorough  clean-up  of  all  corn  stubble  and 
plant  debris  in  the  Fall,  and  getting  rid  of  all  weeds 
in  and  around  the  cornfield.  Cleaning  up  the  corn 
stubble  alone  is  not  sufficient.  If  weeds  are  left  an 
increasing  amount  of  infestation  occurs  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  When  disturbed  in  its  natural  habitat 
in  a  desirable  host  plant,  the  borer  often  leaves  its 
host  and  seeks  refuge  in  other  vegetation.  Removal 
of  all  cornstalks  from  the  field  for  later  shredding 
or  burning  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
control.  The  stalks  should  be  cut  off  at  ground 
level,  thereby  leaving  no  stubble. 

* 

A  READER  sends  some  Alfalfa  stems,  asking 
what  the  yellowish  tendrils  wound  around  them 
are.  This  is  dodder,  one  of  the  worst  parasitic 
plants,  and  capable  of  destroying  Alfalfa.  It  is  an 
annual,  coming  from  seed  in  the  ground  or  brought 
in  with  the  Alfalfa  seed.  It  germinates  in  the  soil, 
but  draws  from  it  practically  no  food.  Very  soon 
it  starts  winding  about  any  plant  on  which  it  can 
feed,  drops  connection  with  the  earth  and  takes  its 
living  by  suction  from  the  host  plant.  Wherever  a 
patch  of  dodder,  is  found,  it  should  be  destroyed  by 
cutting  the  Alfalfa  close  to  the  ground  and  burning 
it.  A  gasoline  or  kerosene  burner  is  very  quick  and 
useful  in  disposing  of  these  dodder  patches.  It  must 
not  be  permitted  to  go  to  seed.  Badly  infested  fields 
are  best  turned  into  cultivated  crops,  though  some¬ 
times  very  close  pasturing  after  cutting  will  help. 
If  any  attempt  is  made  to  take  off  a  thoroughly 
doddered  crop,  it  should  be  fed  on  that  field  to  pre¬ 
vent  spreading  the  seed  to  other  fields.  Dodder  is 
readily  detected  in  Alfalfa  seed  and,  if  one  is  not 
sure  about  it,  the  seed  may  be  submitted  to  the  State 
station  seed  analyst  or  the  same  official  at  the 
Government  Agricultural  Department,  Washington. 
All  of  the  better  class  of  seedsmen  use  great  care  in 
examining  the  seed  for  dodder,  so  that  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  risk  of  getting  it  from  these  dealers.  Any 
yellow  spots  seen  in  a  clover  or  Alfalfa  field  should 
he  destroyed  at  once. 


HOW  soon  will  a  cow  pay  for  her  cost  of  raising? 

K.  S.  Morrow,  New  Jersey  extension  dairy¬ 
man,  figures  that  it  requires  approximately  two 
years  of  milk  production  for  a  good  cow  to  pay  off 
the  charge  against  her  for  rearing  or  purchase. 
Thus  the  cow  is  usually  four  years  old  before  she 
is  square  with  her  owner,  and  whether  or  not  she 
will  he  a  highly  profitable  cow  depends  on  how  many 
years  she  continues  to  return  a  good  profit  over  the 
cost  of  her  maintenance.  He  finds  that  one  10-year- 
old  cow  will  produce  as  much  profit  above  all  ex¬ 
penses  as  three  cows  that  are  kept  in  the  herd  un¬ 
til  only  six  years  old,  assuming  the  average  yearly 
production  is  the  same  for  all  animals.  If  the  cows 
freshen  at  two  years  of  age,  the  dairyman  would 
have  to  milk  three  cows  for  four  years  to  equal  re¬ 
turns  from  one  cow  milked  for  eight  years.  Care  of 
the  three  cows  requires  50  per  cent  more  labor.  The 
investment  in  cows  and  feed  is  also  50  per  cent 
more  than  is  necessary  for  one  high  producer.  Of 
course  when  a  cow  declines  in  production  to  a  point 
where  she  no  longer  is  a  profitable  producer  she 
should  be  sold  regardless  of  age.  Record  keeping 
is  necessary  to  determine  this. 

* 

E  ARE  told  of  a  small  hoy  whose  school  work 
included  a  composition  upon  weeds,  which  he 
began  with  this  truthful  statement  :  “Some  weeds 
are  bad,  and  some  are  very  had,  hut  all  weeds  are 
plants  you  don't  want.”  This  is  an  entirely  truth¬ 
ful  assertion  as  regards  weeds  in  general,  and  some 
of  them  are  not  only  “plants  you  don’t  want,”  but 
are  actively  dangerous.  The  coarse,  ill-smelling 
jimson  weed  is  not  really  ugly;  its  purple  trumpet 
flowers  are  rather  handsome,  and  its  thorny  fruits 
are  picturesque,  hut  it  is  dangerously  poisonous,  and 
should  be  eradicated  wherever  seen.  It.  does  not 
warn  one  by  contact  poisoning,  like  poison  ivy,  but 
cases  are  reported  where  children  have  been  fatal¬ 
ly  poisoned  by  eating  the  seeds.  Yet,  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilled  physician,  it  has  considerable  medical 
value.  It  is  easy  to  overlook  an  unknown  plant 
that  may  later  become  a  dangerous  pest,  and  we 
think  every  farmer  should  try  to  know  the  plant 
vagrants  that  invade  his  property.  There  are  hooks 
and  bulletins  that  depict  noxious  weeds,  with  discus¬ 
sion  of  their  control,  and  such  information  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  farm  equipment.  A  vacant 
and  neglected  farm  shows  us  how  quickly  the  jun¬ 
gle  will  submerge  tillage  and  culture. 

* 

ALL  interested  in  rural  schools,  who  can  arrange 
to  do  so,  should  plan  to  attend  rlie  annual 
meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  Syracuse,  N.  Y\,  November  16-17.  This 
society  was  organized  for  service  to  rural  school 
patrons.  It  tells  the  truth  about  the  rural  school 
situation,  has  no  axes  to  grind  or  fads  to  nurse.  It 
is  worthy  of  financial  and  moral  support.  Presi¬ 
dent  Devendorf,  Secretary  Ostrander  and  their  col¬ 
leagues,  have  given  their  time  and  effort  to  this 
work,  at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  without  pay. 
Everything  it  does  is  open  and  aboveboard  and  this 
annual  meeting  will  be  the  same  way — a  clearing 
house  of  the  truth  about  school  matters.  In  propa¬ 
ganda  floating  about  in  the  press  we  find  the  state¬ 
ment  credited  to  the  State  Education  Department 
that  they  are  making  no  effort  to  urge  country  peo¬ 
ple  into  centralized  schools  unless  they  desire  them. 
Perhaps  taking  four  or  five  outlying  districts  by  I  he 
collar  and  dragging  them  into  a  town  school  does 
not  come  under  the  head  of  “urging.”  Come  to  this 
annual  meeting  of  the  school  society  and  learn  the 
truth.  Meanwhile,  Secretary  A.  1).  Ostrander, 
Knowlesville,  N.  Y.,  will  furnish  facts  about  forced 
consolidation  to  anyone  who  wishes  them. 


Brevities 

Egg  prices  are  picking  up  a  little. 

Me  use  about  350,000,000  gallons  of  ice  cream  in 
this  country  yearly. 

Dr.  Dean’s  recollections  of  an  old  farm  (page  982) 
will  touch  a  soft  spot  in  the  thoughts  of  many  persons 
past  middle  age. 

And  don’t  forget  to  eat  apples  as  a  source  of  Vita¬ 
min  B  and  \  itamin  C.  This  fruit  also  adds  needed 
bulk  to  the  food. 

Preliminary  reports  of  the  New  Jersey  cranberry 
crop  give  an  estimate  of  138,000  barrels,  as  compared 
with  144,000  barrels  shipped  last  year. 

Canada’s  new  seaport  at  Churchill,  on  Hudson  Bay, 
lias  been  opened  for  wheat  export.  Two  ships  are  load¬ 
ing.  This  port  accommodates  the  northern  wheat 
provinces. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  has  been  long  famous  for  vege¬ 
tables.  as  the  following  note  from  the  first  issue  of  the 
Sew  York  Times,  September  18,  1851,  will  show:  “We 
were  shown  the  other  day,  a  tomato  raised  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Rowland,  of  Hempstead,  which  measured 
22  y2  inches  around,  and  weighed  2  lbs.  3 ozs.” 
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Give  Private  Property  a  Chance 

WE  FELT  great  hope  in  the  discussions  of  our 
social  order  during  the  Labor  Day  week  end. 
Nearly  a  dozen  men  of  note  stressed  the  need  of  a 
fair  distribution  of  wealth.  They  included  three 
United  States  Senators,  two  college  presidents,  one 
Chicago  lawyer,  and  several  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
We  have  been  harping  on  this  subject  for  several 
decades,  and  rarely  before  had  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  from  these  sources.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
was  a  studied  and  general  purpose  to  avoid  the  dis¬ 
cussion  as  if  it  were  a  tabooed  subject,  and  likely  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  getting  more  than 
their  share.  The  holiday  demand  for  a  reform  in 
our  system  of  distribution  therefore  seems  like  a 
spontaneous  public  recognition  of  a  fundamental 
principle.  To  quote  but  one — Senator  Davis,  of 
Pennsylvania : 

Realizing  that  our  farmers  and  wage-earners  con¬ 
stitute  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  population,  it 
is  logical  to  believe  that  national  prosperity  cannot  be 
attained  unless  both  classes  obtain  a  fair  and  square 
share  of  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  they  produce. 

Every  move  made  to  curtail  the  buying  power  of 
these  classes  will  further  retard  the  sound  revival  of 
brisk  business  and  industrial  conditions.  Hence,  our 
economic  system  for  the  distribution  of  our  national 
wealth  should  be  revamped,  in  compliance  with  the 
ethics  of  the  Golden  Rule,  so  that  our  farmers  and 
wage-earners  can  earn  more,  spend  more,  buy  more 
and  use  more. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  sound  ways  and  means 
could  be  found  for  this  revision  of  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  entailing  no  real  financial  hardship  upon  the  part 
of  industry  or  its  stockholders. 

The  very  foundation  of  our  economic  structure  is 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  We  ex¬ 
cel  in  production.  We  have  failed  in  distribution. 
This  failure  is  evidenced  in  the  admission  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  only  4  per  cent  of  the  people ;  that  the  un¬ 
employed  population  numbers  0,000,000,  growing 
larger  daily ;  that  prices  of  commodities  like  farm 
products  subject  to  free  competition  are  compara¬ 
tively  the  lowest  in  history ;  that  we  have  50  per 
cent  of  the  gold  of  the  world,  and  banks  bulging  with 
idle  money  and  yet  a  low  circulation  of  currency ; 
that  manufacture  is  at  a  standstill ;  that  we  have  a 
surplus  wealth  of  products ;  that  small  merchants 
are  is  despair;  that  the  great  mass  of  consumers 
have  lost  their  purchasing  power,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  we  are  in  a  severe  and  long-drawn-out  busi¬ 
ness  depression  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Public  debts  of  every  government,  large  or  small, 
have  been  multiplied.  Salaries  of  officials  and  pub¬ 
lic  employes  have  increased  by  jumps  and  hounds. 
Expensive  public  undertakings  are  an  official  boast. 
Taxes  have  increased  in  some  instances  to  ten  times 
their  former  level.  Some  industries  are  favored 
over  others.  Practical  monopolies  are  created  and 
maintained  by  government  favor.  Group  workers 
are  encouraged  and  assisted  to  maintain  high  wage 
schedules  while  industry  lags,  creating  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  leaving  unprotected  workers  idle  and  help¬ 
less.  In  this  situation  there  is  no  consistent  level 
of  prices.  The  costs  of  many  supplies  required  on 
the  farm  are  yet  at  or  near  the  peak,  making  a  low 
cost  of  production  impossible,  while  prices  of  farm 
products  are  on  the  pre-war  level. 

The  most  discouraging  thing  about  the  situation 
is  the  smug  contentment  of  the  statesmen  and  lead¬ 
ers  who  have  worked  the  country  into  this  state  of 
affairs.  So  far  their  one  concern  has  been,  in  their 
own  words,  to  “preserve  the  present  social  order.” 
They  tell  us  periods  of  depression  are  inevitable  and 
we  must  get  used  to  them.  They  have  no  vision  of 
a  revised  social  order  that  would  make  such  an 
equitable  distribution  among  those  who  produced 
wealth  that  there  could  not  again  be  a  distress  of 
workers  while  the  granaries  and  warehouses  of  the 
country  are  burdened  with  wealth. 

Relief  of  the  destitute  is  imperative.  But  dole 
will  never  correct  these  social  and  economic  defects. 
Why  make  paupers  of  American  citizens?  Why  keep 
our  farm  producers  and  the  great  mass  of  our  wage- 
earners  always  on  the  brink  of  a  financial  precipice? 
To  take  away  from  them  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
they  produce,  to  make  poverty  their  continuous  lot, 
are  acts  of  rank  injustice.  Then  in  old  age  and  in 
times  of  distress  to  dole  out  to  those  unashamed  to 
beg  the  scant  means  of  existence  is  no  redress  for 
the  original  deliberate  and  premeditated  steal.  The 
indications  tell  ns  that  dole  under  one  disguise  or 
another  to  the  unemployed  is  the  only  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  present  order.  Bless  their  innocent  souls, 
we  do  not  want  to  preserve  the  present  order  of 
them !  The  present  order  must  be  changed.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  keep  the  social  promise  that 
every  person  will  share  equitably  in  the  things  he 
or  she  helps  produce.  Now  that  the  orators  are 
coming  to  the  rescue  we  hope  that  the  executive  and 
legislative  leaders  will  join  in  and  modify  the 


existing  order  to  the  extent  that  producers  may 
have  and  enjoy  of  their  own  right  their  rightful 
share  of  the  wealth  they  create. 


Work  of  the  Farm  Board 

Reviewed  by  a  Farmer 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  came  into  existence  over 
two  years  ago,  not  at  the  request  of  President  Hoover, 
who  was  opposed  to  it  in  fact  and  in  principle,  but  at 
the  request  of  a  number  of  farmers  in  the  West  who 
honestly  felt  that  farming  needed  some  kind  of  relief 
at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  government,  and  believed 
that  a  Federal  Farm  Board  composed  of  intelligent 
men,  and  wisely  managed,  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  people  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  the  Farm  Board 
also  asked  for  the  debenture  plan,  which  was  rejected 
by  Congress,  and  the  Farm  Board  was  finally  author¬ 
ized,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  appointed  by 
President  Hoover.  They  were  empowered  to  have  a 
revolving  fund  of  .$500,000,000  to  be  taken  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  as  the  members  of 
the  Farm  Board  saw  fit.  In  other  words,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Farm  Board,  as  they  were  appointed,  were 
responsible  to  no  one,  and  they  could  do  exactly  as  they 
saw  fit  with  the  $500,000,000  of  the  public  money  in¬ 
trusted  to  their  care. 

In  1929  the  board  advanced  wheat,  as  I  remember  it, 
from  $1.27  to  $1.29  down  to  $1.17  per  bushel.  In  1930, 
the  board  advanced  from  80  to  85c,  and  even  in  some 
few  cases  87c  per  actual  bushel. 

Last  Winter,  in  an  address  at  Rochester,  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  explaining  the  operations  of 
the  board  said :  “This  money  advanced  for  wheat  is 
distributed  through  some  2,400  co-operative  grain 
growers’  associations  throughout  the  West.”  Comply¬ 
ing  with  his  suggestion  he  was  asked :  “How  many 
bushels  of  wheat  does  the  Farm  Board  now  own?”  and 
the  reply  was :  “The  Farm  Board  does  not  own  a 
bushel  of  wheat.”  I  understand  that  the  operation  of 
the  Farm  Board  with  the  growers  is  this:  The  Farm 
Board  loaned  to  the  growers  through  the  co-operative 
associations  during  1929  from  $1.17  to  $1.27  a  bushel 
on  the  wheat  and  during  1930,  80  to  S5c  per  bushel  of 
wheat.  This  wheat  was  stored  in  elevators,  was  in¬ 
sured,  the  cost  of  the  storage  had  to  be  added  to  it 
monthly,  and  the  money  eventually  was  to  be  l’eturned 
to  the  Farm  Board  by  the  co-operatives,  through  the 
growers  when  the  wheat  was  sold. 

Now  last  Winter,  according  to  the  above,  the  Farixi 
Board  did  not  own  a  bushel  of  wheat.  During  this 
Summer,  however,  the  public  press  has  persistently 
stated  that  the  Farm  Bureau  does  own  wheat,  and 
now  after  the  sale  of  40,000,000  bushels  of  this  wheat 
to  Brazil  and  China,  the  press  reports  that  the  Farm 
Board  still  has  on  hand  over  200,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat. 

When  President  Hoover  appointed  the  members  of 
the  board  we  expected  good  results,  and  what  have  we 
got?  The  members  of  the  board  have  spent  money  and 
advanced  money  to  almost  any  kind  of  a  co-operative 
association,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  with  a  lavish 
hand.  They  have  accumulated  this  hoard  of  wheat  at 
two  and  three  times  the  value  of  the  wheat  at  the 
present  time,  and  when  this  wheat  is  actually  sold  and 
paid  fox’,  as  I  understand  the  workings  of  the  board, 
this  money  should  be  returned  by  the  co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  to  whom  it  was  furnished  and  eventually  by 
the  growers  who  received  it  at  the  time,  and  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  the  money  cannot  be  returned,  and  it 
will  be  a  dead  loss  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Farm  Board  evidently  has  this  200,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  on  hand  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  members  claims  that  they  did  not  own  any,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  From  the 
public  press  we  learn  that  they  have  just  traded,  not 
sold,  25.000,000  bushels  of  good  American  wheat  to 
Brazil  for  1,275,000  bags  of  coffee.  No  provision  of 
any  kind  was  made  by  the  Farm  Board  in  this  “swap” 
to  have  our  American  wheat  carried  in  American  ves¬ 
sels,  providing  earnings  for  our  ships  and  employment 
for  our  seamen.  Immediately  after  the  deal  was  made 
Brazil  placed  an  embargo  on  flour  from  the  United 
States,  thereby  preventing  our  mills,  which  employ 
labor,  from  handling  this  wheat  and  converting  it  into 
flour,  before  shipping  it  to  Brazil.  This  “swap”  of 
wheat  for  coffee  is  like  trading  jack-knives  “unsight 
and  unseen.”  The  United  States  has  traded  off  40,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  an  old  broken  jack-knife 
in  the  guise  of  Brazilian  coffee.  Wheat  is  a  necessity 
for  man  and  beast.  Coffee  is  a  luxury.  Coffee  is 
worth  today  from  only  8  to  8%c  per  lb.,  and  to  add  to 
the  foolishness  and  childishness  of  this  trade  the  Farm 
Board  has  agreed  to  hold  this  shipment  of  1,275,000 
bags  of  coffee  in  New  York  and  keep  it  off  the  market 
until  some  time  in  1932,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
established  recently  in  the  laboratories,  that  coffee  de- 
teriorates  in  value  and  loses  some  45  per  cent  of  its 
aroma  when  exposed  to  the  air.  What  will  our  broken 
jack-knife  be  worth  when  it  is  put  on  the  market  a 
year  hence? 

Just  a  few  days  after  this  Brazilian  trade  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Farm  Board  had  sold  15,000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  China  to  feed  the  famine-stricken 
Chinamen,  but  the  Farm  Board  is  not  to  be  paid  for 
this  wheat,  however,  until  1933,  1934  or  1935,  nor  is 
any  provision  made  whatever  for  carrying  this  wheat 
to  China  in  American  vessels,  manned  by  American 
seamen.  Can  you  beat  it? 

The  Farm  Board  has  advanced  money  freely  to  the 
cotton  associations  in  the  South  for  the  past  two 
years  and  cotton  today  is  down  to  5c  per  lb.,  worth 
about  one-lialf  what  it  was  when  the  board  began  ad¬ 
vancing  money  on  previous  crops.  The  country  is 
threatened  with  a  large  crop  of  cotton  this  year,  and 
what  does  the  Farm  Board  do?  They  send  a  telegram 
to  the  Governors  of  14  cotton-growing  States  asking 
them  to  use  all  of  their  influence  and  power  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  cotton-growers  of  each  State  plow 
under  every  third  row  of  cotton,  which  is  now  reaching 
maturity,  and  harvest  only  two-thirds  of  their  crop. 
Of  course  this  proposition  was  properly  frowned  upon, 
and  was  not  accepted  by  any  one  of  the  cotton-growing 
States. 

I  was  told  the  other  day  that  if  this  idea  of  getting 
the  cotton-growers  to  plow  under  every  third  row  of 
cotton  went  into  effect,  a  proposition  was  to  be  made  to 
the  Governors  of  the  large  potato-growing  States  that 
each  potato-grower  should  leave  every  third  row  of 
potatoes  undug  aixd  only  harvest  two-tliirds  of  the  crop 


mac  is  now  approactnng  maturity.  Does  any  sane 
man  expect  any  potato-grower  to  do  any  such  thing 
after  he  has  spent  from  $60  to  over  $100  per  acre  to 
produce  a  crop  of  potatoes? 

We  have  too  many  bureaus  and  too  many  boards. 
Our  government  is  too  paternal  and  too  meddlesome. 
He  have  Farm  Bureau  agents,  and  skilled,  trained 
agriculturists,  who  have  been  sent  out  through  the 
United  States  during  the  past  dozen  years  to  teach  us 
poor  farmers  how  to  produce  maximum  crops.  Skilled, 
tiained  agriculturists  went  through  all  the  grain-grow¬ 
ing  States  showing  the  farmers  how  to  get  more 
bushels  and  better  quality  of  grain  per  acre.  The  cot¬ 
ton-growing  States  have  their  Farm  Bureau  agents  and 
trained  specialists  teaching  them  to  grow  more  pounds 
ot  cotton  per  acre.  Now  after  we  have  grown  more 
potatoes  per  acre,  until  our  potato  price  is  down  at 
the  present  to  about  one-half  what  it  costs  to  grow  a 
bushel  ot  potatoes,  and  now  that  we  have  grown  more 
wheat  per  acre,  until  wheat  is  down  to  one-half  what 
it  costs  to  grow  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  now  that  we 
ha\e  grown  more  cotton  per  acre  until  our  cotton  is 
down  to  oc  per  lb.,  which  is  much  less  than  it  costs 
to  produce  it,  we  are  called  by  another  government 
agency  to  plow  under  every  third  row  of  our  cotton 
crop,  to  curtail  our  acreage  of  wheat,  and  we  are 
warned  by  the  government  authorities  that  we  are 
glowing  too  many  potatoes.  If  this  is  to  continue  much 
longer,  with  boards  and  bureaus  galore,  God  help  us! 
In.  my  opinion  what  the  farmer  needs  more  than  anv- 
thing  else  just  now  is  to  be  let  alone  and  not  meddled 
with  by  boards  and  bureaus.  If  the  politicians  will 
Keep  oat  ot  this  mess  .and  leave  us  alone  we  will  come 
oat  all  right  as  we  always  have  in  the  past. 

Now  what  the  actual  truth  is  about  about  the  Farm 
Board,  no  one  knows  except  the  Farm  Board,  and  they 
will  not  tell.  I  would  suggest  that,  at  the  coming  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  the  Farm  Board  be  abolished  and  that 
we,  as  a  government,  take  our  losses  like  men  before 
any  more  of  this  $o00,000,000  is  wasted.  They  started 
out  in  good  faith  and  I  give  credit  to  every  member  of 
the  board  for  hoping  he  could  do  something  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer,  with  the  money  intrusted  to  him, 
hut  the  absolute  failure  of  the  Farm  Board,  conforms 
with  all  other  things  of  the  kind  throughout  all  history. 
Lngland  attempted  a  rubber  campaign  and  tried  to 
boost  the  price  of  rubber  beyond  its  value,  with  the 
result  rubber  collapsed  and  is  today  at  the  lowest  price 
ot  all  time.  Brazil  tried  to  control  the  price  of  coffee 
and  hold  the  price  above  its  actual  value  with  the  re- 
sult  that  the  coffee  pool  was  a  fizzle  and  failure  and 
coffee  is  at  the  low  point.  The  Farm  Board  tried  to 
boost  the  price  of  wheat  and  cotton,  and  wheat  and 
cotton  have  produced  the  lowest  records  this  Summer 
tor  all  time.  Isn  t  it  possible  that  people  will  learn 
from  what  has  gone  before?  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  history  repeats  itself,  and  it  has  been  proven  by 
the  fizzle  and  failure  the  Farm  Board  has  made  in  the 
handling  of  this  vast  fund  of  $500,090,000. 

.  f,  re  tg  an  old  law  that  is  as  old  as  man,  and  that 
is  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  fixes  the 
prices  ot  all  commodities  and  any  man-made  board  or 
bureau  cannot  alter  it.  edwaku  e.  dibble. 


Cream  and  Milk  Imports 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give 
an  exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and 
milk  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh, 
condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and 
milk  from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts,  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  July,  1931. 

CREAM 


From  Canada  to — 

Maine  and  N.  II. 

Vermont  . 

St.  Lawrence  . . .  , 

Buffalo  . . 

Dakota  . 

Total  . 

COX D EASED  AXI)  EVAPORATED 
From  Netherlands  to—  Pounds 

New  York,  unsweetened  .  jog  , 

New  York  sweetened  . “L'jgg 

New  Orleans,  sweetened  . "’]!!!!![  3s  7->jj 


MILK 


Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

10 

18 

. 

.  .  . 

1,43,3 

1,438 

290 

673 

3 

4 

iu 

303 

695 

2,990 

From  Netherlands  to- 
Massachusetts  .... 


MILK  POWDERS 


Pounds 
.  33,069 


Dollars 

2if> 

290 

33 

538 


Dollars 

7,816 

628 

2.240 

Dollars 

4,200 


The  total  import  from  the  two  sources  is  $3S,502 
for  July. 


August  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3  oer  cent  milk 
A  per  100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  August  are  as  follows: 

Sheffield  Farms  . $1,665 

Dairymen’s  League  .  1.37 

Unity,  Buffalo,  net  at  farm  . 1.76 

The  League  deductions  were  10c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  6c  for  administrative  expenses 
making  the  gross  price  $1.53. 


Report  of  Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  August,  1931 


State  of  Origin 

New  York  . 2 

New  Jersey  . 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Vermont . 

Connecticut  . 

Massachusetts  .... 

Maryland  . 

Ohio  . 

Delaware . 

Minnesota  . 

Indiana  . 

Tennessee  . 

Illinois  . 


Milk 


-40-qt.  Units - , 

Cream  Condensed 


August. 


2,055,889 

130,357 

39,437 

52.045 

1.255 

481 ,252 

18,886 

S.2i5 

1 29.257 

3,925 

525 

16.508 

520 

11.482 

45 

9.154 

1 .295 

1,911 

2,215 

... 

•  .  • 

600 

•  .  • 

1.374 

30 

.  .  . 

2,102 

400 

•  •  • 

2.759.097 

161.375 

48,207 

2.763.126 

148.725 

47,467 

1  77.2  per 

cent  of  the 

milk  and 

earn  cornin 

g  mto  the  city  during 
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Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Kansas 

Kansas  is  harvesting  the  largest  wheat 
crop  it  has  produced  in  years.  The  yield 
varies  from  20  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 
It  will  average  about  30.  On  June  25. 
■the  Copeland  Co-operative  Elevator,  a 
member  of  the  Equity  Union  Grain  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Kansas  City,  established  a  new 
world’s  record  for  handling  wheat  in  one 
day.  The  amount  of  wheat  which  passed 
over  the  scales  in  this  one  day  was  78,- 
840  bushels.  The  Equity  elevator  has  a 
one-half  million  bushel  capacity.  The 
Canadian  and  Northwestern  wheat  crop 
is  almost  sure  to  be  considerably  below 
normal  this  year.  Kansas  farmers,  there¬ 
fore,  feel  if  the  government’s  stabiliza¬ 
tion  wheat  is  kept  off  the  market  for  the 
present  they  will  be  able  to  receive  a 
fairly  good  price  for  this  year’s  crop. 

The  Dan  D.  Casement,  Juniata  Farm, 
located  near  Manhattan,  Ivans.,  affords 
a  wonderful  object  lesson  in  successful 
and  practical  methods  of  feeding  cattle 
and  hogs  for  market  and  show.  Mr. 
Casement  has  found  it  pays  to  handle 
only  the  best  type  cattle  and  hogs  in  the 
feed-lot.  Poland-China-Duroc  crossbred 
shotes  make  up  most  of  the  feed-lot  hogs, 
while  Ilerefords  are  the  breed  of  beef  cat¬ 
tle  carried.  His  Hereford  steers  were  the 
best  I  saw  on  the  entire  trip.  • 

The  Kansas  Station  has  done  some 
valuable  work  relative  to  determining 
values  of  dry-lot  and  pasture  fattening 
steers.  Yearling  steers  were  wintered 
well,  and  grazed  without  other  feed  from 
May  I  to  August  1.  One  group  was  then 
placed  on  bluestem  grass  pasture  and 
fattened,  and  another  group  was  placed 
in  dry-lot  and  fattened.  Still  another 
group  was  full-fed  from  May  1. 

It  was  found  that  grazing  from  May 
1  to  August  1  and  then  full  feeding  100 
days  produced  as  much  finish  as  full 
feeding  150  days  after  May  1.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  4.35  lbs.  more  grain  was  produced 
from  each  bushel  of  grain  fed  to  the 
yearlings  grazed  May  1  to  August  I,  and 
then  full  fed  100  days,  than  from  each 
bushel  of  grain  fed  to  the  yearlings  full 
fed  150  days  ater  May  1. 

The  cattle  on  100  days  full  feed  in  dry- 
lot  after  August  1,  consumed  more  grain, 
and  yet  required  less  grain  to  produce 
300  lbs.  gain  than  the  cattle  full  fed  on 
grass,  in  spite  of  heat,  flies  and  other 
factors  that  are  supposed  to  be  more 
troublesome  in  dry-lot  than  in  pasture 
feeding.  The  pasture-fed  cattle  were  ap¬ 
praised  by  cattle  buyers  at  $1  less  per 
c-wt. 

Three  years’  work  was  completed  on 
May  23,  1931,  relative  to  determining 
the  question  of  using  corn  silage  as  the 
entire  roughage  portion  of  a  cattle  fat¬ 
tening  ration.  The  average  of  these  tests 
shows  that  silage  alone,  when  properly 
supplemented  with  calcium  is  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  Kansas  Station  used 
ground  limestone  to  supplement  the  silage. 
Steer  calves  with  an  initial  weight  of 
about  350  lbs.  fed  for  ISO  days,  received 
an  average  daily  ration  per  head  of, 
shelled  corn  about  8  lbs.,  cottonseed  meal 
1  lb.,  corn  silage  1  lbs.,  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone  one-ten  of  a  pound.  The  ground 
limestone  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  sil¬ 
age  at  feeding  time.  Another  group  re¬ 
ceived  about  the  same  amounts  with  no 
limestone,  while  still  another  bunch  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  ration  except  Alfalfa  hay 
was  fed  at  the  rate  of  about  2  lbs.  per 
head  daily.  The  silage  alone  group, 
which  received  a  limestone  supplement 
made  the  cheapest  and  most  rapid  gains. 
As  this  represents  three  years’  work  with 
large  numbers  of  steers  the  results  seem 
conclusive  that  cattle  may  be  successfully 
finished  on  silage  alone  for  roughage  pro¬ 
vided  they  receive  a  calcium  supplement. 

Creep  feeding  beef  calves  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  cattle  feeding.  Bruce  Saund¬ 
ers,  of  Holton,  Ivans.,  and  Fred  Morgan, 
of  Alta  Vista,  Ivans.,  averaged  over  .$40 
net  per  cow  in  recent  feeding  by  the 
creep  method.  This  system  provides  a 
means  whereby  calves  following  cows  may 
have  free  access  to  grain  at  all  times. 


The  most  common  equipment  used  here  is 
a  self-feeder  surrounded  by  a  fence  that 
will  allow  the  calves  access  and  exclude 
the  cows.  Early  calves  so  fed  and  han¬ 
dled  are  sufficiently  fat  and  heavy  to  com¬ 
mand  top  market  prices  from  packers  at 
weaning  time.  The  Kansas  Station,  how¬ 
ever,  recommends  that  they  be  further 
full-fed  for  from  30  to  90  days  after 
weaning.  It  essential  to  use  only  early 
calves  with  creep  feeding.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  it  is  essential  to  teach  the  calves 


to  eat  grain  before  the  cows  go  on  pas¬ 
ture,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  early  calves 
will  develop  considerably  more  weight  and 
finish  at  relatively  little  more  than  cost 
than  late  calves.  The  creeps  and  feeders 
must  be  located  where  the  cows  and 
calves  stay  most  of  the  time.  The  feeders 
must  never  become  empty,  dirty,  sour  or 
wet.  Smaller  units  are  most  suited  to 
this  form  of  baby  beef  production.  Any 
standard  concentrate  rations  are  suitable 
for  this  type  of  feeding. 

Ilolsteins  predominate  in  the  dairy 


herds  of  Kansas.  The  station  herd  con¬ 
sists  of  149  head,  representing  all  four 
breeds,  with  63  cows  in  milk,  giving  an 
average  of  30,389  lbs.  of  milk  and  407  lbs. 
of  fat  yearly.  Their  herd  ration  consists 
of  400  lbs.  corn  chop,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  50  lbs.  linseed  oil- 
meal,  7  lbs.  steamed  bonemeal,  7  lbs.  salt 
and  7  lb.  ground  limestone ;  corn  silage 
and  Alfalfa  hay  make  up  the  roughage 
end. 

Work  is  now  in  progress  relative  to 
the  influence  of  phosphorus  deficiencies 
on  dairy  cows.  A  progress  report  on  the 
phosphorus  studies  indicates  that  when 
the  phosphorus  content  of  the  blood  was 
less  than  one-fourth  normal  it  was  fol- 


ever  produced. 

lowed  by  certain  symptoms  which  seem 
indicative  of  a  phosphorus  deficit  in  the 
ration.  These  symptoms  almost  always 
are  accompanied  by  a  marked  and  con¬ 
stant  desire  of  the  animals  to  gnaw  and 
chew  boards  and  fences.  In  addition  to 
an  abnormal  appetite,  there  will  be  a  loss 
in  weight,  and  general  unthrifty  appear¬ 
ance,  in  spite  of  adequate  intake  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  total  nutrients.  A  phosphorus 
deficit  seems  to  be  influenced  by  the  type 
of  soil  on  which,  particularly,  the  rough- 
age  end  of  the  ration  is  produced.  Thus 
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it  can  be  seen  that  where  phosphorus 
deficit  symptoms  become  manifest  straws 
or  other  roughage  from  another  section 
may  correct  the  trouble.  The  colts  at 
the  Nevada  Stock  Farm,  Reno,  Nev., 
previously  reported  as  board  gnawers, 
even  on  excellent  pasture,  and  corrected 
by  keeping  oat  straw  before  them  in 
racks  were  very  probably  a  case  of  phos¬ 
phorus  deficit  rather  than  a  lack  of  fiber. 

Another  interesting  progress  report  at 
Kansas  concerns  the  sugar  content  of 
cow’s  blood  and  her  milk  sugar  content. 
The  tests  show  there  is  no  co-relation  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  blood  sugar  and  the 
amount  of  milk  sugar.  Even  when  heavy 
doses  of  glucose  were  administered  di¬ 
rect  into  the  blood  stream,  no  change  was 
produced  in  the  percentage  of  lactose 
present  in  the  milk,  there  was  also  no 
influence  on  the  percentage  of  milk  yield 
or  percentage  fat  or  solids  other  than  fat. 

The  sheep  situation  in  Kansas  divides 
itself  into  two  general  considerations, 
viz.:  1. — Feeding  western  lambs;  2. — 
Care  and  management  of  the  farm  flocks. 
Most  of  the  western  lambs  fed  in  this 
State  carry  a  predominance  of  Rambouil- 
let-  blood.  The  Hampshire  top-cross  lamb 
is  just  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  Feed¬ 
ers  say  this  type  lamb  will  present  a  new 
proposition  in  feeder  lambs  as  this  type 
lamb  will  be  more  growthy  and  tend  to 
finish  off  at  heavier  weights.  It  seems, 
however,  that  a  Hampshire  top  should  at 
least  produce  a  lamb  that  will  finish  off 
and  fatten  as  readily  as  a  straight  Ram- 
bouillet  lamb.  Western  feeders  report 
these  Rambouillet-Hampshire  cross-bred 
•lambs  to  be  excellent  feeders  and  that 
they  flash  at  desirable  lamb  weights. 
Most  of  the  farm  flocks  are  grade  me¬ 
dium  wools,  using  a  mutton  ram  to  pro¬ 
duce  market  lambs. 

Recent  tests  a't.  the  Kansas  Station 
show  that  the  best  way  to  feed  tankage 
to  fattening  shotes  is  to  let  them  have 
free  access  to  the  tankage  in  a  self-feeder, 
when  it  is  used  as  a  supplement  to  stand¬ 
ard  grains.  A  protein  mixture  of  tankage 
75  per  cent  and  Alfalfa  meal  25  per  cent, 
produced  about  the  same  daily  gains  as 
tankage  and  Alfalfa  hay  self-fed  separate¬ 
ly,  with  a  more  economical  gain,  due  to 
the  saving  made  through  the  consumption 
of  less  tankage  and  less  waste  in  the  Al¬ 
falfa  fed.  Linseed  oilmeal  was  not  as  pal¬ 
atable  and  resulted  in  smaller  grain  con¬ 
sumption  with  lower  gains.  A  protein 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tankage  and 
cottonseed  meal  for  fattening  shotes  on 
forage  was  the  most  efficient  supplement 
used.  Due  to  heavy  consumption  it  ap¬ 
peared  this  was  a  very  palatable  mixture 
for  the  pigs. 


Supplementing1  Poor 
Roughage 

In  the  Northwest  roughage  for  winter¬ 
ing  cattle  is  a  problem.  At  the  Ardmore 
Experiment  Station  in  South  Dakota 
yearling  steers  made  an  average  gain  of 
75  lbs.  per  head  during  the  Winter  when 
fed  a  daily  ration  of  10  lbs.  of  oat  straw 
and  5  lbs.  of  Alfalfa  hay. 

Stockmen  who  have  no  Alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  to  mix  with  their  poor  quality 
roughage  may  supplement  their  roughage 
with  cottonseed  cake.  Breeding  stock 
will  stay  in  better  condition  and  a  more 
economical  ration  may  be  made  by  the 
use  of  small  quantities  of  such  feeds 
along  with  poor  quality  roughage.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  cake  may  be  fed  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  per  head  daily  to  mature  cattle  and 
half  as  much  to  steers  being  maintained. 
One  ton  of  Alfalfa  hay  can  be  replaced 
by  430  to  500  lbs.  of  cottonseed  cake 
when  fed  with  straw  to  mature  cattle. 
Cottonseed  cake  should  not  be  fed  to 
young  calves,  hogs  or  horses.  Linseed 
oilmeal  can  be  used  for  such  classes  of 
stock. 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  Fair 

This  fair,  held  the  week  of  September 
7,  was,  as  usual  the  Fall  event  in  New 
Jersey — a  wide  line  of  the  product  of 
farm,  flock  and  herd,  and  days  devoted  to 
special  interests. 

On  Tuesday  Governor  Larson,  Senate 
President  Joseph  G.  Wolber,  of  Essex; 
Senator  Albert  R.  McAllister,  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Legisla¬ 
tive  Appropriations  Committee;  Circuit 
Court  Judge  Francis  B.  Davis,  of  Wood¬ 
bury  ;  Samuel  T.  Atchley,  president  of 
the  Trenton  Fair  Association,  and  Com¬ 
missioner  William  J.  Ellis,  of  the  State 


The  dairy  calves  at  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  are  all  raised  in  dry-lot  on  skim- 
milk,  silage,  Alfalfa  and  a  grain  mixture  consisting  of  three  parts ,  by  weight,  of 
corn,  one  oats,  one  bran,  one  oilmeal,  and  3  per  cent  salt. 


T. 


Hereford  Steers  in  the  Feed-lot  at  Dan  D.  Casements,  Juniata  Farm,  Manhattan, 

Kansas. 


All  types  of  combines  are  used  in  the  Kansas  wheat  fields.  This  year’s  crop  is  one 

of  the  largest 
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UTTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC. 
Lexington1,  Mass. 

Taree  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 


Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

7- 8  weeks  old  $3.00 

8- 9  weeks  old  3.50 
1  0  weeks  old  3.75 


Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  'Yorkshire 
cross  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  S4.0  0  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  1  0  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  DUROC  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bred  fast  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
All  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  O.  D.,  E.  O.  B., 
Waltham. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  Waltham,  Mass. 
‘  Telephone  4459-W 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Choice,  carefully  selected  young  feeders.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire,  Duroc  and  Berkshire,  O.  1.  C.  and  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or  sows. 

6-  8  Weeks  old  ....  $3.00  each 

8-10  Weeks  old .  $3.50  each 

12  Weeks  Extras....  $5.00  each 
Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  Vaccination  25c  a  pig  extra  if 
required.  Our  Guarantee  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times’’ 


Feeders  of  Quality 

Why  not  get  a  pig  that  will  please  you  when 
going  to  raise  a  hog?  No  pigs  shipped  except  No, 
1  stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast.  Yorksbire- 
Ohester  cross,  or  Chester-Berkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  l  or  50  pigs  C.  0.  D.  8  to  9  weeks  old  at  #3 
each,  and  if  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  return  pigs 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 
Telephone  Woburn  0086 


W-r.  $4.00  each.  Mostly  Po- 

reeamg  riys  landOhinas.  Some  Chesters 
Purocs,  Berkshires,  6  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  castrated 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  $5.00  each. 
10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  *5.25,  prepaid  *6.25.  Shoats  over 
35  lbs.  *6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del, 


Feeding  Pigs  lor  sale  Chester  4'  Berkshire 

T-8  weeks  old,  $8.00  eneli;  i>-10  weeks  old,  $8.50 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 


DREG,  CUflUC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting. 
UROC  will  HiI  ton  Son,  Merrllield,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  no.  i  pigs,  $10 
each.  Reg.  free.  Pairs  no  akin.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.T. 


CPOTTED  POL  AND  CHINAS-Faii  pigs 
ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


DOGS 


In  r  A  ¥  TT"  with  A.  K.  C.  Papers. 
£5  U '  VI  1— j  tit  Born  March  21. 

1  FOXHOUND— Eight  months  old,  not  broke. 
B.  C.  H  ADDEN  -  -  Grahamsville,  N.  Y, 


Hounds 


all  kinds,  full  broke 
on  tried — write 
PETEK  LAS  CO 
Forest  City,  Pa. 


COLLIE  MATRON  to  $200  at  L^st. 

Color:  Sable  and  White.  Nicely  marked.  Registered. 
Price,  $25.00.  W,  GELSEK,  Warsaw,  New  York 


ALL  KINDS  HUNTING  HOUNDS  on  Trial. 

Write  for  prices.  Bluetieks,  Blacktans,  Redbones 
and  Walkers.  RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS,  Ramsey,  Ill. 


POLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIEKSON  Groton,  New  York 


PEDIGREED  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS— Special  price  for 
10  days.  Mates,  $8;  Females,  $5.  Pedigrees  furnish¬ 
ed.  Shipped  on  approval.  S.  F.  STOKE  -  Marydel,  Md. 


Airedales,  wire-haired  fox  terriers  —  Will 

ship  C.O.D.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N,  Y. 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Collie  and  New  Foundland  Pups  MGratton;  m..".""1 

limiTC  CDIT7  DIIDC  Males— $10.  a.  hubbard, 
vvniic  OrllL  mro  R.3  .  Oswego,  New  York 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Coonhound  Beagle  Pups — Trade 

Irish  Setter  for  gun.  DAVID  HOOD,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CCDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
rCIHILIO  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $3.50. 
Females,  $4.00.  Pair,  $7.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


rCDDrTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 

r  sirs  ret  I  O  special  rat  hunters 

Females  $5.00,  males  $4.00  Young  stock  Sept,  sales, 
females  $4.00,  males  $3.50,  one  pair  $7.00.  Will  ship  C.O. 
D.  Instruction  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  0. 

FERRETS— White  or  brown,  male  or  female,  young  or 
yearlings.  Special  ratters.  THOS.  SELLARS,  New  London,  0. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS 


SI  .00  each  up — according  to  age, 
size,  weight,  in  New  Zealand, 
White  or  Chinchilla.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder. 
SCHOENBOHN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  .1. 

p„LL:i„  0  0, Complete  descriptive  literature. 

fldUIJlIS  06  uUppiluS  Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  1 15-0,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 

GOATS  /T 

FOR  SALE  Full  °f  Blooded  Nubian  Goats 

and  1  Buck  for  sale.  Mustbesold.  WhiteFarms,  Cairo,  N 

Horm«s7Lpr2ree  Toggenburg  Buck  Stable  Goat 

$20.00.  Have  others.  S.  J.  SHARPI.ES,  Center  Square,  1’a. 

Tnr,,, i.-vnimrc:  Yearlings,  mature  milkers, 
A  xMxAjrlLlMljUKLrS  grades,  cheap.  Circular  on 

request.  E.  W.  PETERS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Millington,  N-  J. 


Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies, 
spoke  at  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
new  State  Building  at  the  fair  grounds. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  exhibits  as 
well  as  the  decorative  effects  of  the  new 
State  Building  have  received  much  favor¬ 
able  comment  and  Superintendent  Rich¬ 
ard  S.  Taylor  praised  the  co-operation  of 
the  officials  of  the  State  departments  in 
making  the  display  possible.  Previously 
separate  booth  displays  of  the  State  in¬ 
stitutions  from  the  department  exhibi¬ 
tions,  but  the  grouping  of  all  the  insti¬ 
tution  booths  and  department  exhibits  in 
the  new  building  gave  the  visitors  a  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  to  judge  the  merits  of  the 
work  of  the  institutions  and  departments. 

Among  the  special  exhibits  of  livestock, 
the  4-H  Club  Swine  Show  may  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  grand  championship  award 
for  the  best  Berkshire  sow  in  the  4-H 
Club  Swine  Show,  and  the  special  sweep- 
stakes  award  of  the  N.  J.  Junior  Breed¬ 
ers’  Fund,  was  won  by  Joseph  AY.  Griner, 
of  Bordentown,  with  an  entry  named 
Brigadier  Mistress.  Glendon  Bell,  of 
Salem,  won  the  championship  award  for 
the  best  Berkshire  boar  with  Modern 
Ideal  3rd. 

Charles*  Ireland,  of  Cream  Ridge,  won 
both  championship  awards  in  the  Poland- 
China  classes.  His  Creator’s  Maid  was 
named  the  best  sow,  and  his  The  Re¬ 
deemer  2nd  was  selected  as  the  best  boar. 

AVilliam  Ireland,  brother  of  Charles, 
won  the  grand  championship  Duroc- 
.Tersey  award  with  Brother  Bill.  Melvin 
Bailey,  of  Quinton,  won  the  award  for 
the  grand  champion  Duroc-Jersey  award 
with  Mento  Stilts  Sensation. 

In  the  Chester  White  classes,  the  two 
championship  prizes  were  won  by  George 
L.  Shimp,  of  Salem.  His  Woodstown 
Rainbow  was  named  the  best  boar,  and 
his  AYoodstown  Beauty  was  selected  as 
the  best  female. 

The  five  cash  prizes  offered  by  club 
members  with  the  best  record  books  on 
their  swine  projects  were  announced  as 
follows:  Joseph  Griner,  first;  Alex  Hill, 
Jr.,  Quinton,  second;  Francis  Boroca, 
Bordentown.  third ;  Russell  McClure, 
Sewell,  fourth,  and  Donald  Sooy,  Salem, 
fifth. 

Awards  in  the  swine  show  were  made 
by  Professor  W.  C.  Skelley,  animal  hus¬ 
bandman  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  who  praised  the 
quality  of  the  stock  shown  by  the  club 
members.  R.  C.  Noble,  Salem  County 
4-H  Club  Agent,  acted  as  show  superin¬ 
tendent. 


Wants  State  Milk  Inquiry 

Norman  Thomas,  the  popular  Socialist 
leader,  has  written  Governor  Roosevelt 
requesting  that  the  Governor  send  a 
special  message  to  the  Legislature  now  in 
extra  session  urging  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  State¬ 
wide  condition  of  the  milk  situation.  As 
a  reason  for  this  request  Air.  Thomas 
points  to  the  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
milk  business  by  two  corporations  whose 
profits  •  are  respectively  22  and  23  per 
cent.  He  said  that  the  consumer  or  the 
farmer  get  no  advantage  of  either  com¬ 
petition  or  monopoly,  and  insists  that  the 
report  of  the  investigation  should  be 
available  for  the  regular  session  of  the 
Legislature  that  suitable  laws  may  be 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry. 


Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  21.  —  Holsteins ;  First  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Capital  Sales.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R. 
Austin  Backus,  sale  manager,  Mexico, 
N.  Y. 

Oct.  1. — Holsteins  ;  Fall  Consignment 
Sale.  Bradford  County,  Pa.  R.  H. 
Fleming,  Chairman,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Oct.  2-3. — Milking  Shorthorn  and  Ches¬ 
ter  White  swine,  Chesterfield  Farms, 
Chesterfield,  Mass. 

^  Oct.  6-7. — Holstein  sale.  Earlville,  N. 
Y.  H.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins ;  LTlster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale,  Albert  Kurdt,  Secretary, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

WALGROVE  HERD 

Founded  1915  —mm—— 

Reg.  Milking  Shorthorns 

QUALITY  MILK  -  PRIME  BEEF 
The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers 
H.E.  TENER,  Owner  W ashing'ton ville,  N.  Y. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls,  Calves  IhTliUT. 

Extra  good  type,  well  grown;  also  females.  Write  or 
come  and  see  them.  E.  E.  LAFLER,  R.  8,  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


31*1  EARLVILLE  SALE 

175  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

October  6-7,  1931 

Earlville  Sale  Pavilion  -  Earlville,  N.  Y, 

Over  100  fresh  cows  and  close  springers  and  20  bulls 
ready  for  service,  from  high  record  dams. 

Mostly  from  Accredited  Herds— Many  negative  to  the 
blood  test.  Write  at  once  for  catalog  to 

It.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sale  Manager 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS 


$1.00  each  up — aceordit 
age,  size,  weight,  in  soli 
mixed  colors.  Prompt  i 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  fo 
SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Ha<-ken«ack, 


WANTED— Guinea  Pigs— State  quantity  and  weight, 
Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


universal 

feed 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  fed  from  Maine  to  Florida— 
from  New  York  to  California  —  in  all  c  mates 
— under  all  conditions.  It  is  the  one  feed  that 
should  be  on  every  farm.  It’s  universally  good 
— and  universally  indispensable  because  it  aids 
digestion  and  makes  all  other  feeds  used  with 
it  work  harder. 

SegisPietertjeProspect, Carnation  Milk  Farms, 

Seattle,  Washington,  holder  of  world’s  record 
37,391  lbs.  milk,  ate  2,061  lbs.  Beet  Pulp 
during  her  record  year.  Breeders  of  pure-bred 
animals  insist  on  having  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

Valuable  herds  are  never  without  it.  Breeders 
know  Beet  Pulp  is  a  builder  of  health  —  a 
guarantee  of  highest  milk  production.  What 
is  indispensable  for  them  is  good,  for  every 
dairyman. 

Today’s  low  prices  on  Dried  Beet  Pulp  make 
it  your  greatest  opportunity  for  increased 
profits. 

See  your  feed  dealer  or  write 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 


BIG  AUCTION  SALE 

High  Grade  Stock  and  Farm  Equipment 

At  10  A.  ML  Oct.  2nd  and  3rd  at  Chesterfield  Farms 

Chesterfield,  Mass.— One  Mile  from  P.  O. 

23  HEAD  OF  CATTLE— Registered  Milking  Shorthorns  and  Grades— 

8  young  cows,  3  bulls,  2  yoke  steers,  7  bred  heilers  and  1  heiler  call. 

Over  150  Thoroughbred  Chester  White  Swine— 

all  ages;  boars,  sows  and  gilts— some  fine  show  prospects. 

-  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  BOTH  TRACTOR  AND  HORSE  DRAWN  - 

Send  for  complete  list.  Luncheon  served. 

H.  J.  CLOSSON,  Owner,  80  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  -  WILLIAM  B.  AVERY,  Auctioneer. 


GUERNSEYS 


Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berkshires’ 

Boars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spring 
Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM.Hopew.il  Junction,  (DulchcssCs..)  N;  Y. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY© 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


SHEEP 


Corriedales 

The  Ideal  Sheep 

J.  H.  WHITMORE 
Mt.  Morris  -  -  New  York 


-  DORSET  and  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

Offering  choice  Rams  (Lambs  &  Yearlings)  suitable 
Flock  headers  or  cross-breeding.  Ewes,  purebred  and 
grades,  at  prices  that  will  make  you  money.  All 
stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


FARMERS  OPPORTUNITY 

GUERNSEY  BUEE  CAEF — 2  weeks  old.  Dam’s 
record  over  500  lbs.  fat.  Price,  $50.  Also  2  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  RAMS— 2  and  3  years  old.  Price,  $20  each. 
EAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  -  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 

5th  MODIFIED  ACCREDITED  AREA  IN  U.  S.  A. 

We  have  several  herds,  some  purebreds,  some  grades, 
for  sale  at  attractive  prices.  For  a  dairyman  who  can 
use  cows  in  all  stages  of  lactation  they  will  prove  a 
bargain.  Also  plenty  of  ready  cows,  all  breeds,  pure¬ 
bred  and  grade.  Freight  rates  per  36-ft.  car  to 
northern  half  New  Jersey,  New  England  States  and 
Southeast  New  York,  $70.40. 

Write  Today  for  Honest  Prices 
CRAWFORD  COUNTY  C0-CPERAT1VE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Penna. 


HIGH  GRADE  nairYf  Unns:  E«R 
A  REGISTERED  Dairy  LOWS  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 


1 0  Gr.d”  Holstein  &  Guernsey  Fresh  Cows 

WM.  ft.  PRICE  .  -  •  TIMONIUM,  MD. 


CHEVIOT  RAMS  For  Sale 

We  are  offering  16  head  of  registered  rams  at 
farmers’  prices,  also  a  few  ewes. 

IE  T.  POTTER  -  -  Corsica.  Pa. 


Shropshire  Stock  Rams 

2-six  year  old  Butter  Rams,  4-two  year  old,  2-three  year 
old,  1-four  year  old.  C.  G.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Rams  For  Sale  223*22 

George  Cary,  101  West  Huron  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


FftR  SAIF  REG.  SHROPSIIIRES — Choice  rams 
1  9 IV  LJnijL  and  a  few  ewes;  foundation  imported. 
WILLIAMS  FARMS,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 


Offer  8  yearling  Hampshire  rams 

Fit  to  head  any  flock  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 


REbG 


SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  and  TWO  YEAR-OLD  RAMS  of 

Butter  Breeding.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  YEARLi.dG  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 
also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 


GOOD  DELAINE  YEAR  RAMS— Blood  tested  Rock 
Cockerels  cheap.  F,  H.  WILKINS  •  Edinburg,  la. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
September  19,  1931. 

MILK 

September:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.41;  2B.  $1.0(1:  Class  3,  $1.15. 

In  classes  2A,  2B  and  2C,  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  or  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy... 
Extra,  92  score  . 

. $0.34%  @$0.35 

.  .33% 

. 27  V>®  .3314 

.26% 

. 24  %@ 

.25 

.23 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

. 13  @ 

. 23  %@ 

. 36%  ® 

.19 

.24% 

.37 

.35% 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 

. 29  @ 

. 26%  @ 

. 25%® 

.34% 

.28 

.30 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  milk,  flats,  held.. $0.21  @$0.23% 

Fresh  specials  . 16%  @ 

Average  run  to  fancy . 15%@ 

Wisconsin — Whole  milk. 

Flats,  fresh  . 16^ 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 

Young  America,  fresh  . 16%  @ 

EGGS 


.16%  @ 

.17 

.15  %@ 

.16 

.16  @ 

•  10% 

.16%® 

.10% 

.16%  @ 

.17 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  .... 

...$0.42 
...  .35 

@$0.44 
@  .41 

Average  extras  . 

. . .  .28 
. . .  .34 

@ 

@ 

.32 

.42 

. . .  .30 

@ 

.34 

. . .  .25 

@ 

.20 

Fair  to  good  . 

. . .  .16 

@ 

.19 

POTATOES 


Jersey,  150  lbs . 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland, 


bu. . 


.  ..$0.50 ©$1.50 

. 60®  1.60 

.50©  .75 


Jersey,  bu  . . .’ . . . ’ .  1-00®  1-25 

VEGETABLES 

Beets.  100  belts . 

Cabbage,  bu .  n'lfM  o'-a 

Carrots.  100  belts .  3.00®  3.50 

Cauliflower,  bu .  5'no 

Sweet  corn,  100  .  Lo0@  o'no 

Eggplant,  bu . .90 

Horseradish,  bbl .  6.50@i0.00 

Leeks.  100  belts .  1.50@  3.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  4.-o 

bu .  2.00®  4.00 

State,  yellow,  100  lbs. $2.00©  $2.25 
.90® - 

yellow,  50  lbs. . 


Lima  beans. 

Onions,  N.  Y 

50  lbs.  _ 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  50  lbs . 85© 

100  lbs .  1.75® 

White.  50  lbs . 75® 

Massachusetts,  yellow,  100  lbs...  2.00® 

50  lbs . 00® 

Indiana,  white,  50  lbs . 1.00® 

White,  25  lbs . 65@ 

Yellow,  50  lbs . 75® 

Michigan,  yellow.  50  lbs .  1.00® 

Ohio,  white,  50  lbs .  1.00® 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 


Peppers,  bu. 
Radishes,  100 
Spinach,  bu. 
Squash,  bu.  , 
String  beans, 


1.15 
1.10 

2.15 
1.25 
2.10 
1.10 
1.35 

.75 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 
1.00 
3.75 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 


,25@ 

belts .  1.00@ 

.50® 

. 50® 

bu . 50® 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bskt . 25® 

Crate  . 50@  1.50 

Nearby,  egg  and  plum  ert . 50®  .90 

Jersey.  6-till  carrier  . 50® 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier .  1.00® 

Basket  . 25® 

State,  crate  .  1.25® 

Basket  . 

Lug  .  1.10© 

Western,  lug  . 75© 

Repacked,  crate  .  1.25@ 

Carton  .  1.00® 

Bfiskot  m 

Watercress,  100  belts . 2.50@ 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.40@$2.00 

Muskmelons,  bu .  1.50®  3.00 

Huckleberries,  qt . 08@  .18 

Peaches.  Jersey,  crt.  or  bskt . 25® 

%  bu . 60  @ 

bskt . 60@ 


.75 
2  25 
“  .15 


1.50 

2.75 
.85 

2.25 

.50 

1.45 

1.75 
2.00 
1.60 
1.00 
3.00 


Pennsylvania,  bu. 


2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

.75 

2.00 

.60 

1.13 

.60 

2.25 

.55 

4.00 

7.00 

1.65 

.75 

1.75 

2.00 

1.75 

.85 

1.75 


Crate  . 60® 

Up-river,  crate  . 50® 

%  crate  . 50@ 

Bushel  . 50@ 

%  bu . 25® 

N.  Y.  State,  bu . 45® 

%  bu . 25® 

Connecticut,  bu .  1.25® 

%  bu . 40  @ 

Pears.  Western,  box  .  1.35@ 

California,  Seckel,  box  .  3.38® 

Prickly,  box  . 25® 

Delaware,  Kiefer,  No.  2,  bu . 50® 

Eastern.  Clapps,  bu . 50® 

Bartletts.  bu.  bskt . 50® 

Seckel.  bu.  bskt . 50@ 

1/,  bu.  bskt . 60® 

Virginia.  Seckles.  bu.  bskt . 1.25® 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4.75@$4.85 

Pea  .  4.25®  4.35 

Red  kidney  .  5.50®  5.75 

White  kidney  .  6.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.30 

Fair  to  good  . 30®  .33 

Roosters  . 12@  .17 

Fowls  . 16®  .27 

Ducks  . 15®  .18 

Turkeys.  Spring  . 35@  .50 

Old  toms  . 25@  .27 

Old  hens  . 26@  .30 

Argentine  . 28®  .37 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 25®  .30 

Graded  . 25®  .35 

Dark,  doz . 2.00®  2.50 

Culls,  doz .  1.50®  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breed  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers”  is  (lie  outside  fig’~'‘t  for  best  quality. 
TTnder  grades  and  small  siz£s  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery, 
lnv's.  Ill . $0.16@$0.25 


Chickens,  large  breeds,  best 

Small  breeds,  best  . 

Roosters  . 14® 

Ducks  . 17  @ 


Geese  . . 
Rabbits, 


lb. 


.10® 

.10@ 


.27 

.20 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.20 


LIVESTOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00@$8.25 

Bulls  .  4.00®  5.00 

Cows  .  3.50©  4.25 

Calves,  best  . 10.00@T1.50 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

Sheep  .  2.00®  3.50 

Lambs  .  7.O0®  8.50 

Hogs  .  5.00®  7.75 


DRESSED  MEATS 


Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.13@$0.15 

Good  to  choice  . 10©  .12 

Steers,  100  lbs . 14.00@17.00 

Bulls  .  7.50@  9.50 

Cows  .  9.00@11.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  . $20.00@21.00 

No.  2  17.00@18.50 

No.  3  . 13.00® !  6.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 15.00®22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 18.00@20.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  11.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.03% 

Corn.  No.  2  yellow  . 61% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 34% 

Rye  . 55% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Current  prices  in  public  markets. 
Butter,  best,  lb . 

Milk,  grad  A,  qt . 

.18 

Grade  B  . 

, 

.15 

Cream,  %  pt . 

. 

.18 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

.  .45® 

.48 

Gathered  . 

.  .30® 

.42 

Turkeys,  lb . 

.  .46® 

.55 

Chickens  . 

.  .35® 

.55 

Ducklings  . 

.  .38® 

.40 

Oranges,  doz . 

.  .40® 

.60 

Potatoes,  pk . 

.  .20® 

.25 

Lettuce,  head  . 

.  .05® 

.10 

Cabbage,  lb . 

.  .03® 

.05 

String  beans,  lb . 

.  .20® 

.25 

Peas,  lb . 

.  .25® 

.35 

Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Most  produce  has  displayed  unusual  price 
weakness  on  the  Boston  market  during  the  past 
week.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  the  less 
active  demand  evident  on  most  offerings  and 
to  coincidental  increases  in  supply  on  some 
items.  The  wool  market  continued  quiet  al¬ 
though  prices  were  slightly  firmer  on  a  few 
linos. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  on  good  stock,  market  steady.  Native  va¬ 
rious  varieties  ordinary  35  to  75c.  Gravensteins 
best  mostly  75c  to  $1.25.  large  fancy  $1.50  to 
$1.75,  few  higher.  Wealthy  large  fancy  $1  to 
$1.25.  McIntosh  large  fancy  $2  to  $2.50  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  J.  various  varieties  50  to  75c  bu. 
bskt. 

Beans.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor,  mar¬ 
ket  dragg.v.  Native  wax  and  green  25  to  75o; 
shell  50e  to  $1.50;  Lima  $3.50  to  $4.  few  fancy 
$4.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Native 
18  hchs.  40  to  65e  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white  50  to  75c,  few  fancy  Danish  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  mostly  lc  lb. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  35  to  65c,  cut  off  50c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  $1.25  to  $1.75.  few  $2  std.  1m. 
box.  N.  Y.  2-3  erts.  few  sales  $3  to  $3.25. 

Corn. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  market 
quiet.  Native  yellow  ord.  50  to  85c,  fancy  $1 
to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.  %  -bbl .  erts.  $1.50  to  $2.  few  higher. 

Cucumbers.— Supply  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  outdoor  mostly  $1  to  $2.50.  few  best  $3 
to  $4  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cukes  and  pickles,  no 
sales  noted. 

Escnrole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  20  to  46c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif..  4  to  5  doz.  heads,  $2.50  to  $3  crt.  N.  Y. 
24  heads  25  to  75c  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  mostly  $1  to  $1.10  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  mostlv 
$1.10  50  lbs. 

Peaches.— -Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
slow,  market  weak.  Elbertas  native  25  to  75c 
16-qt.  bskts.  Pa.  50  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Potatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  65  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
mostly  90c  to  $1  bag. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  12  to  14  heads  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  35  to  50c,  few  fancy  65  to  75c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Squash.  — -  Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Summer  14  to  20  squash  60c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Turban  $1.75  to  $2.25  bbl. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  good  on  best,  market  firm.  Native  out¬ 
door  40c  to  $1  %  box.  Trellised  20  to  25  lbs. 
75c  to  $1.50  bskt. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  quiet.  No. 
1  Timothy  $21.25;  eastern  fine  $16.25;  clover 
mixed,  red.  $20;  Alsike  $21.25  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  33c. 
Firsts  28%  to  32c.  Seconds  25%  to  28c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras,  43c.  White  extras  35  to  40c. 
Fresh  eastern  32  to  35c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
firm.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  26  to  28c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
21  to  23c.  Broilers  25  to  30c.  Native  25  to 
39c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  24  to  28c;  4%  lbs. 
31  to  32c.  Roosters  18  to  19c  lb.  Live  poultry 
firm.  Fowl  24  to  25c.  Roosters  14c  lb.  Leg¬ 
horn  21  to  22c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  23  to  25c; 
4  to  6  lb.  25c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  23 
to  25c.  Fresh  17  to  18%c.  Western  held  22  to 
24c.  Fresh  16%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $5  to 
$5.50.  Calif,  small  white  $5  to  $5.50.  Yellow 
Eyes  $7  to  $7.50.  Red  kidney  $8.50  to  $9. 
Lima  $7.50  to  $8  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  26  to  27c; 
clothing.  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  24  to 

25c:  clothing,  19  to  20c:  %  blood,  combing.  24 
to  24%c:  clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  22  to  22%c;  clothing,  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  65  to  67c; 
clothing.  50  to  53c;  %  blood,  combing,  53  to 

55c:  clothing.  42  to  46c;  %  blood,  combing,  44 
to  46c:  clothing.  38  to  41c:  %  blood,  combing, 
38  to  40c:  clothing.  36  to  37c:  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  62  to  65c;  clothing.  53  to  55c;  %  blood, 
combing.  56  to  60c;  clothing.  47  to  51c:  % 

blood,  combing.  50  to  53c;  clothing.  45  to  48c; 
%  blood,  combing,  45  to  47c;  clothing,  37 

to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  mostly  50c  high¬ 
er.  demand  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $7  to  $7.50. 

Cattfe. — Supply  killing  classes  barely  normal, 
market  on  bulls  and  vealers  weak,  cows  mostly 
50c  lower,  demand  very  slow  for  all  classes. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $1.50  to  $3.50, 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $1.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers.- — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9;  cull 
and  common  $4  to  $5. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  weak 


and  draggy,  some  sales  $5  to  $10  lower,  demand 
very  slow.  Choice,  head,  $110  to  $130;  good, 
$80  to  $110;  medium,  $50  to  $80;  common,  $40 
to  $50. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  September  12,  1931.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  slow, 
closing  weak  to  25c  lower  than  week’s  opening 
prices,  none  here  quotable  above  $8.25,  early 
top  medium-weights  $8,  bulk  to  sell  $7  to 
$7.50.  Bulls  weak  to  unevenly  lower,  light¬ 
weight  dairy  breeds  usually  sold  as  stock  bulls 
being  diverted  to  killer  channels  due  to  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions.  She  stock  and  cutters  about 
steady,  bulk  fat  heifers  $6.50  to  $7.25;  medium 
bulls  $5  to  $5.50:  butcher  cows  $4  to  $4.50; 
cutters  $2.25  to  $3.  Stockers  and  feeders  fair¬ 
ly  active  on  country  account,  fully  steady,  most 
sales  $5.75  to  $6.50,  choice  kinds  around  $7. 
Calves  steady,  top  vealers  $11.50.  Ilogs  about 
steady.  Sheep  steady,  good  to  choice  lambs  $8 
to  $8.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  September  12.  1931: 
Cattle,  183  cars;  35  Virginia,  25  St.  Louis,  29 
Sioux  City,  18  Chicago,  16  St.  Paul,  16  Kansas 
City,  12  Tennessee,  7  Omaha,  5  West  Virginia, 
5^  Pennsylvania,  3  Texas,  3  Colorado,  2  Ohio.  2 
Vermont,  1  Kentucky,  1  North  Carolina,  1  In¬ 
diana,  1  Pittsburgh,  i  Michigan;  containing  5,- 
520  head,  158  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle  5,- 
678  head,  787  calves,  1,591  hogs,  1,032  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good.  906  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.50  to 
$8.25;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.50; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5  1o  $6.50;  good, 
1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  medium,  1,- 
100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.75;  good,  1,300 
to  1,500  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.25. 

Heifers.— Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50; 
good,  550  to  850  IDs.,  $6.50  to  $7:  medium,  550 
to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.50;  common,  550  to  850 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75. 

Cows.- — Choice,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  good.  $4  to 
$4.75;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls.— Good  and  choice,  beef,  $5.50  to  $6.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $5.50; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $10.75  to  $11.50; 
medium,  $10  to  $10.75;  cull  and  common,  $0.50 
to  $10. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $0.25  to  $7.25;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $6.25;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.50; 
common  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5  to 
$6.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs..  $7.25  to  $7.75;  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75; 
med.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $7 
to  $7.50;  livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
290  to  350  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  pkg.  sows,  medium 
and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 

Bran,  ton,  $22.50;  shorts,  $23;  hominy,  $24.50; 
middlings,  $26;  linseed,  $36.50;  gluten.  $29; 
ground  oats,  $25.50;  Soy-bean  meal.  $32.50; 
hog-meal,  $32.50;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent, 
$28.50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $26.50;  IS  per 
cent,  $29;  26  per  cent.  $31.50;  24  per  cent, 
$33;  25  per  cent,  $34;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent, 
$32;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $29.50;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$31.50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk.  40-qt.  can  delivered,  qt., 
6  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt..  8  to  10c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good.  $70  to  $85:  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common,  $45  to  $65;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $8.50;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed.  choice,  $14  to  $16;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
good.  $10  to  $13:  sheep.  $2.50  to  $3.50:  lambs, 
$7  to  $9.50;  broilers,  lb..  24  to  25c;  chickens, 
lb.,  33  to  35c;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  eggs, 
mixed,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  34  to  36c;  peaches, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livery,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  33  to  35c;  butter,  cut  from  tubs,  lb., 
30  to  32c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  25  to  29c; 
cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to  19c;  eggs,  fresh, 
farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  46  to  50c;  eggs,  fresh, 
sold  from  stores,  doz..  42  to  44c;  broilers,  lb., 
35  to  40c;  chickens,  lb.,  45  to  50c:  fowls,  lb., 
29  to  35c:  apples,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  sweet  corn,  doz., 
10  to  12c;  spinach,  pk.,  15c;  peppers,  green, 
lb.,  4  to  5c;  peppers,  red,  lb.,  15  to  18c;  onions, 
pickling,  50-lb.  bag,  60c.  F.  A.  0. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Sept.  20-2G. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  21-25.  —  Sunshine  Fair,  Cobbles- 
kill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  22-25.— Union  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  22-25. — Wayne  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

Sept.  22-25. — Sullivan  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Forksville,  Pa. 

Sept.  22-25. — Grata  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Gratz,  Pa. 

Sept.  22-2G. — Lehigh  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Sept.  23-25. — Twentieth  Annual  Flow¬ 
er  Show.  Westchester  and  Fairfield  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Win.  G.  Ellis,  Secre¬ 
tary,  61  Grant  Ave..  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  24-2G.  —  Green  Township  Com¬ 
munity  Association,  Cookport,  Pa. 

Sept.  28-Oct.  3.  —  Columbia  County 
Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Association,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  29-Oet.  1. — Union  Agricultural 
Association.  Burgettstown,  Pa. 

Sept.  29-Oet.  2.— Bedford  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Lehighton  Fair,  Le- 
highton,  Pa. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Doylestown  Fair  As¬ 
sociation,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Oct.  3. — Sixth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  Show  at  the  Allegheny  Country 
Club  Show  Grounds,  Sewickly  Heights, 
Pa.  Judge  will  be  W.  K.  Helpburn,  of 
Fellowship  Farms,  Anselma,  Pa. 

Oct.  6-10. — York  County  Agricultural 
Society,  York,  Pa. 


September  26,  1931 

Oct.  7-10. — Lycoming  County  Fair  As¬ 
sociation,  Ilughesville,  Pa. 

Oct.  13-16. — Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Oct.  19-21. — Venango  County  Farmers 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison,  Wis. 

Nov.  16-17.— Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Fuller  notice  later! 
Everyone  invited. 

Dec.  1-6. — -Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show.  Secretary  Harvey  C.  Wood,  Room 
1600,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago, 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  ,T. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12. — Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  j. 
Singer,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  447,  N.  s! 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  S-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show.  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Jan.  18-22,  1932. — Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  25,  1932.  —  New  York  State 
Grange,  annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Boys  and  Girls 

CONTRIBUTOR  LIST 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pears  on  Our  Page  this  month. 

New  York. — Fhilip  Pendleton.  Helen  Winters, 
Robert  Higgins  (18),  Ph.vliss  S.vring,  Elma  John¬ 
son,  Amos  Hall,  Gwendolyn  Smith.  Ruth  Fitch 
(12).  L.  Proeerpine  (17),  Ilollis  Everitt  (14), 
Esther  Davenport,  Harvey  Sohoonmaker  (14), 
Harold  Avery.  Magdalene  Steward  (14),  Marion 
Collins  (12).  Alice  Richards  (15).  Teresa  Prin- 
zing  (17),  ‘Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  W.  Wilkins 
(17),  Mary  Lippa  (11),  Elizabeth  Lippa  (9), 
Ruth  Geiser  (16).  Marion  Fitch  (16),  Bonnie 
Black.  Jacques  Weinburg.  Constance  Vender 
(16),  Dorothy  Syon  (9),  Elizabeth  Maier,  Leona 
Laskey,  Louise  Jenkins.  Helen  Gaybrys  (16), 
Carl  Ratsch.  Doris  Gallon  (19),  Merva  Mertz, 
Willis  Fether  (14).  Carl  Prentiss  (15),  Dorothy 
Vander,  Norma  D’Lauro.  Marion  Quinn  (15), 
Gladys  McLeod  (15),  Winnifred  Morlev  (17), 
Dorothy  Brodine  (11),  Tilly  Bauseh  (16),  Lucy 
Weatherup. 

Delaware. — Myrtle  Duke.  Margaret  Koe,  Grace 
Clark,  Samuel  Dickerson,  Myrtle  Dickerson 
(19),  Charlotte  White. 

Connecticut.  —  Silvio  Bedini  (14),  Lauretta 
Everitt  (15),  Ethel  Seidman,  Ella  Tliarau, 
Frances  Fabissak,  Julie  Jakarbrowskie.  Esther 
Collins.  Barbara  Blakeslee  (14).  Marion  Law- 
son  (12),  Julia  Davis.  Weltha  Loville. 

New  Jersey. — Marie  Hettema.  Margaret  Falin 
(15),  Sadie  Hettma,  Sadie  Allen,  Rose  Ruzika 
(15),  Helen  Durie  (14),  Margaret  Decker  (17), 
Herbert  Ilanneman  (15).  Ruth  Mallorv  (15), 
Catherine  Rove  (17),  Geraldine  Croes,  Elsie 
Stroley. 

Pennsylvania.— -Erma  Herschey,  Edna  Rowley, 
Claris  Rowley  (18),  Charlotte  Farmer.  Ver¬ 
onica  Maleski  (16).  Margie  Blake.  Frances 
Draee.  Antoinette  Enick,  Elise  Springer. 

Massachusetts.  —  Elizabeth  Townsend  (19), 
Mar  vis  Thompson,  John  Petroski  (17),  Beryl 
Wilbur  (12). 

\  ermont. — Eugenia  Powers,  Marion  Coleman 
(14),  Bertha  Holmes  (12),  Gladys  Paddock, 
Sarah  Adams  (14). 

Rhode  Island. — Thomas  Tucker,  Frances  Mc¬ 
Call  (16),  Arthur  Gawin. 

Ohio.  —  Jane  Goddard  (16),  Ruth  McAvoy, 
Margaret  Quirk. 

Maryland.  —  Mary  Gelletty  (14),  Margaret 
Kusmaul. 

Maine. — Jane  Clark  (12),  Alice  Sprague  (15), 

Illinois. — Evalin  Petrie. 

Oklahoma. — Velma  Dusabek  (15). 

Minnesota. — Bertha  Babcock  (16). 

Kentucky. — William  Wilkins. 

Indiana. — Richard  Whelan  (16). 

West  Virginia. — Clark  Allender  (17). 

District  of  Columbia. — Helen  Brandstatter. 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
should  be  mailed  to  this  office  in  care  of  Iva 
Unger.  Seal  and  stamp  envelope  as  usual,  ad¬ 
dressing  with  name  and  State.  Several  letters 
may  be  sent  under  the  same  cover  to  save 
postage: 

Louise  Nelson  (16),  Connecticut;  Magdalene 
Stewart  (14).  New  York:  Marion  Collins  (12), 
New  York ;  Mary  Picause  (16),  Massachusetts; 
Marion  Ginn  (13),  New  York. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Fowl  Shippers 

NOW  ■>  the  time  to  MarketYour  Fowl  and  Broilers 


48  1  EARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live 
poultry  assures  you  best  results.  STOCK 
WATERED  AND  FED  Thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

Michael  Garlick  &  Son 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ref.:  Dun's,  Uradst reef’s  or  any  commercial  agency 

■■■■■■■■MM 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

lkOX^O,  West  \V  ashington  Market,  New  York  City 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

40  Years  Commission  Merchant— IV rite 
II.  S.  HOTALING  601  West  33rd  Street  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  A  NO  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  ,  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry r 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the-home.barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolutesafety  as  itcontains  no  deadly 
gsolson.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
btate  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money*  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
es  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
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R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL«r- 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15 


years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  "Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 
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BLOOD -TESTED  BROILER  CHICKS 

for  the  winter  market,  hardy,  fast-growing. 
Good  feathering  stock.  A  hatch  every  week. 

PI  TI  I  FTQ  from  Trapnested 
Ji  L,L,L.  1  Breeders 

10  weeks  up  to  laying  age.  Great  winter 
layers.  Write  for  prices. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,  MASS,  j 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 
SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  AveM  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Chicks  That  Live 
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FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 

All  blood  tested.  Write  for 
details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


J 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  8.00 

S.  C.  Beds  . .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

Light  Mixed  .  6.00 

600  lots  %c  less — 1000  lots  lc  less.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Older  from  this  ad  or  write  for  free 
circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  $9.00 — 100.  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  $10.00 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00 — 100.  100% 
prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.H. 

F.  C.  ROM  1G,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
UHIOKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenbarn's  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 
S9  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  *7.60  per  100.  We 
ship  C.O.H.  or  cash  —  100JS  del.  guar. 
Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HIT  A  DTV  rmruc  Hatched  in  a  new  James- 
nlEAltl  I  LnlV/IYij  way  Electrically  Controlled 
Incubator.  Wh.,  Brd.  Rocks,  <fc  R.  I.  Reds  $9-100; 
Heavy  Mixed,  $8-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  prices 
of  <>00 &  1000  lots.  Quality  and  live  arrival  guar.  Cat.  free. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  3  Beaver  Springs,  I’a. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  1>. 

Barred  and  White  Kocks . $9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  per  100 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J,  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  $9-100  Heavy  Mixed,  $8-100 
100»  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE  -  -  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


TltnirCVC  Mammoth  Bronze  and  Holland  White. 
■  UltlVCIO  Purebred  and  large  type.  Beautifully 
marked  and  shaped.  Select  your  breeders  now  and  get 
the  best.  Complete  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Toms, 
$«B;  Hens,  *10.  CRAIGIE  FARM,  R.  D.  6,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Bronze  Turkeys 

High-Grade  Show  and  Utility  Stock  of  excellent  type 
and  color,  more  than  two  thousand  young  birds  from 
which  to  make  your  selection.  Visit  us  if  you  can — 
or  let  us  select  the  birds  you  need  for  next  year’s 
breeding. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Hens  With  Infectious 
Bronchitis 

I  have  a  pen  of  about  125  White  Leg¬ 
horn  liens;  two  pens  of  about  300  year¬ 
ling  hens,  and  one  pen  of  about  225 
April-hatched  White  Leghorn  pullets. 
Within  the  past  week  something  has 
broken  out  in  the  whole  flock  which 
causes  them  to  wheeze  and  gasp  for 
breath.  At  times  it  seems  as  if  it  will 
choke  them  to  death.  E.  M.  v. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

Tour  flock  is  evidently  suffering  from 
bronchitis  in  an  epidemic  form,  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  that  form  known  as  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis.  Bronchitis  in  fowls  does  not  dif¬ 
fer  materially  from  the  same  disease  in 
other  animals,  including  the  human.  In 
mild  form,  it  is  a  “cold  on  the  lungs;” 
in  severe  types,  it  may  be  fatal  to  many 
of  the  fowls  attacked.  The  difference 
between  the  types  may  be  recognized  by 
the  differing  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
ranging  from  such  symptoms  as  would 
be  ascribed  to  a  common  cold  to  those 
showing  the  severity  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  bronchial  passages  by  the 
choking,  coughing  up  of  bloody  mucus 
and  greater  prostration. 

Infectious  bronchitis  is  apt  to  appear 
suddenly  in  the  flock,  run  a  rather  short 
course  and  disappear.  It  is  likely  to 
cause  many  deaths.  The  reason  for  such 
attacks  is  not  known,  though  the  nature 
of  the  disease  makes  it  evident  that  it  is 
due  to  a  germ  communicable  from  one 
fowl  to  another. 

Mild  forms  of  bronchitis  subside  after 
a  short  time  if  the  flock  is  given  good 
care;  this  consisting  chiefly  in  keeping 
it  in  dry,  clean  quarters,  free  from  irri¬ 
tating  dusts,  and  supplying  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  that  does  not  sweep  over  the 
birds  in  the  form  of  cold  drafts.  Like 
colds  in  humans,  colds  in  fowls  tend  to 
spontaneous  recovery  and  any  measure 
that  is  taken  to  “cure”  them  gets  the 
credit  after  recovery  occurs. 

No  specific  treatment  of  real  value 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  for  in¬ 
fectious  bronchitis.  The  usual  measures 
of  adding  permanganate  of  potash  to  the 
drinking  water,  filling  the  air  with  fumes 
from  some  coal  tar  or  other  disinfectant 
and  even  giving  the  individual  birds  cap¬ 
sules  of  ammonium  preparations  designed 
to  loosen  the  viscid  discharge  are  recom¬ 
mended,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  that  are 
recommended  with  the  statement  that 
they  may  do  good,  rather  than  with  any 
confidence  in  their  effectiveness. 

As  in  other  forms  of  bronchitis,  the 
living  conditions  of  the  flock  should  be 
made  favorable  for  recovery ;  fresh  air 
without  direct  drafts,  clean  quarters, 
simple  and  good  food,  care  to  keep  uten¬ 
sils  clean  and  removal  of  affected  birds 
from  the  flock.  Recovery  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  if  the  birds  are  vigorous  and  pos¬ 
sess  natural  resistance  to  disease ;  there 
is  no  known  remedy  that  will  cure 
others. 

Infectious  bronchitis  is  likely  to  strike 
quickly  and  perhaps  disappear  as  quick¬ 
ly  ;  the  fact,  however,  that  you  do  not 
describe  the  trouble  in  your  flocks  as 
showing  bronchitis  in  the  very  severe 
form  is  favorable  to  a  hopeful  outlook, 
rather  than  indicating  a  probability  that 
your  losses  will  be  serious.  M.  B.  D. 


Grading  Laying  Flock  Units 

Prof.  W.  C.  Thompson,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station,  says  that  the  difference 
in  the  rate  of  maturity  is  the  basis  upon 
which  pullets  might  well  be  graded  in 
laying  flock  units  as  they  are  put  in  Win¬ 
ter  laying  quarters.  This  difference  in 
the  time  when  pullets  begin  to  lay  may 
be  taken  as  a  fairly  dependable  measure 
of  egg  production  capacity,  especially  if 
the  pullets  are  of  the  same  general  line 
of  breeding  and  have  been  reared  under 
somewhat  uniform  conditions. 

Pullets  that  begin  to  lay  several  weeks 
before  others  in  the  same  flock  are  usual¬ 
ly  the  best  layers.  Since  it  is  in  this 
early  maturing  group  of  birds  that  future 
breeders  will  be  found,  the  poultryman 
should  place  blue  leg  bands  on  these  pre¬ 
cocious  birds  so  that  their  Winter  egg 
production  may  be  carefully  checked. 

In  grading  pullets  further,  the  poultry- 
man  probably  will  have  to  make  a  second 
classification  of  birds  that  will  not  lay 
until  three  to  five  weeks  later  than  the 
early  maturing  birds.  This  will  leave  an¬ 
other  group  of  pullets  that  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  lay  until  six  to  nine  weeks  later 
than  the  early-maturing  birds.  These 
late-developing  pullets  are  usually  an  un¬ 
economical  group  . 


Washington  Pie 

Two  eggs,  V-2  cup  sugar,  %  cup  sifted 
cake  flour,  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Separate 
the  eggs,  beat  the  whites  stiff,  add  half 
the  sugar  and  beat  well.  Beat  the  yolks 
until  lemon  colored,  add  the  rest  of  the 
sugar  and  beat  well.  Combine  the  two 
mixtures  and  beat  five  minutes ;  add  the 
vanilla  and  quickly  cut  and  fold  the  flour. 
Bake  in  two  layer  tins. 

Filling. — One-half  cup  milk,  two  egg 
yolks,  two  teaspoons  cornstarch,  two 
tablespoons  sugar,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Cook  this  to  a  thick  smooth  cream  over 
hot  water,  and  allow  to  cool  a  little  be¬ 
fore  spreading  on  the  cake.  Over  the 
top,  ice  with  the  following  :  One  teaspoon 
soft  butter,  one  cup  confectioner’s  sugar, 
one  square  chocolate  melted ;  moisten 
with  hot  coffee  as  needed  to  spread.  This 
cake  will  not  soak,  and  be  fully  as  good 
the  second  day,  if  there  is  any  left. 

MRS.  H.  E.  W. 


The  actual  test  of  prof¬ 
its  to  you  Is  also  the 
best  test  of  Park  & 
Pollard  feeds. 


For  profit  making  feeds 
ask  for  Park  &  Pollard. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dependable  Feeds  for  Every  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds  :  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Bed  Ribbon  Scratch  ■  Growing  Feed  •  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  ■  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Broiler  Ration — 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P&  P  Horse  Feed  •  P&  P  Babbit  Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER 
will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60 


of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 


CHICKS 

uniform  growth 


hitherto  unknown. 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


Jf'WENE  CHICKS 


THERE’S  GOOD  MONEY  IN  WINTER  BROILERS 

Wene  Cross-Bred  Wyan-Bocks  mature  10  to  20  days  quicker.  Hatches  every  Thursday.  Also  straight  Bocks, 
Wyandottes  and  Beds.  Leghorn  Pullets,  all  ages.  Write  for  prices  or  call  at  plant. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY. 


RED  MITES  KILLED 

S.  P.  F.  Carbolineum,  applied  once  a  year,  will 
rid  your  hen  houses  of  red  mites. 

5-gallon  can  $  7.00 

30-gallon  drum  27.90 

55-gallon  drum  48.00 

F.  O.  B.  your  nearest  railroad  station 
Write  for  Circulars 

S.  P.  F.  Wood-Preserving  Co.,  Inc. 

Kendall  Square  Building,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PARKS  °KTOflOOa 

Pullets  and  Cockerels  at  Pre-War  Prices 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  Strain  of  Barred 
Rocks.  Records  to  357  eggs  1  year— 148  eggs  in  148 
days— Laying:  at  90  days.  Customers  profits  $8  09  per 
hen.  Winners  In  40  contests.  Buy  now— have'winter  layers. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  BOX  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


PURE 


CHICKS 


Barred  Kocks....  8c 

bred  MixedKeds::  :::::  IS 

100JS  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

“TJIjIjETS 

Free  range  grown.  From  selected  2  and  3-yr.  old  blood- 
tested  breeders.  Mar.  &  Apr.  hatched,  for  immediate  del. 

THIELMAN  LEGHORN  FARM  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


Pullets 


S.  C.  WH.  LEGHORNS— 10  weeks  and 
up.  Reasonable  prices.  Range  raised 
Circular.  Bungalow  Poultry  Farm,  C.H.  Chandler 
Monmouth  Jet.,  N.  J.  Phone  Plainsboro,  628 

fulfil  C  f  A  n  100  Kocks  or  Reds,  $9:  Leghorns 
UIHvIU  L.U.II.  $6.50;  Heavy  mixed,  $7.50;  Light, 
$6.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Feeding  system, raising  95#to 
maturity,  free.  C.  M.  LAUVE1S,  Box  73,  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 

Rilhv  r'Lii  Barred  Books  and  B.  I. 

DttUj  V-' m V -IV ^  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orders  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEY  UATOHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 

3,000  %pfc.  Red  PULLETS fange  -aised’ from 


IIiiIIa#*  C*  Le8horns 
I  UII61S  April-May  Hatched 

Blood-Tested— Bred-to-Lay 

Vigorous,  healthy  birds  for  immediate  delivery. 
Also  Chicks  for  winter  broilers;  best  broiler 
breeds  and  crosses.  Write  for  prices. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  per  100.  —  Heavy  Mixed  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service,  postage  paid.  100*  live  delivery  guar. 

CHA8.F.  EWING  Ut,  3  McCLUlljE,  PA. 

W  \  WTm  Sev,e,r.alIl"n<?r®d  12-u  weeks  old  Leghorn 
I,  ixil  1  Lull8,11!*  pnKets.  State  breeding  and 

Price.  ROXELLSON  FARM,  Basking  Ridge,  JF.J* 


tested  stock.  G.  A.  REYNOLDS 


heavy  laying,  100% 

Greenfield,  N.  H. 


Extra  Leghorn  Cockerels 100 *  Tancred-  $3  each- 


’  EDWIN  BRICKERT.  Dclmar.  Del. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound, 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 
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Brawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  New  York 


Ions,  but  in  the  temperate  zone  they 
range  from  the  size  of  an  acorn  to  that  of 
a  pumpkin.  Built  under  the  projecting 
eaves  of  a  building,  under  a  fence  rail  or 
attached  to  a  rafter,  the  nest  grows  un¬ 
til  the  approach  of  Winter,  when  only  a 
few  of  the  females  survive,  seeking  refuge 
in  some  crack  or  crevice.  Sometimes  I 
try  to  hide  in  clothing,  but  there  I  am 
not  wanted.  Do  you  know  my  name?— 
Sent  by  Claris  Rowley  (IS),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  rise  but  not  in  fall. 

My  second  is  in  summon  but  not  in  call* 
My  third  is  in  swim  but  not  in  sink. 

My  fourth  is  in  chain  but  not  in  link, 

My  fifth  is  in  conceal  but  not  in  hide, 
My  sixth  is  in  shame  but  not  in  pride. 

My  whole  is  a  signal  of  dame  Autumn. 

— Clark  Allender  (17),  West  Virginia. 


My  first  is  in  good  but  not  in  bad, 

My  second  is  in  boy,  but  not  in  lad, 

My  third  is  in  black  but  not  in  white, 

My  fourth  is  in  day  but  not  in  night, 

My  fifth  is  in  enigma  but  not  in  riddle, 
My  sixth  is  in  horn  but  not  in  fiddle, 

My  seventh  is  in  road  but  not  in  street, 
My  eighth  is  in  sour  but  not  in  sweet, 

My  ninth  is  in  gold  but  not  in  lavender, 
My  whole  is  a  flower  that  blooms  in 
September. 

— By  Barbara  Blakeslee  (14), 
Connecticut. 


“The  sunflower’s  disk  turns  toward  the  ground; 
Seedstalks  bend  as  seeds  grow  plump  and  browned.” 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
Neio  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
.  The  Pasture 

I'm  going  out  to  clean  the  pasture  spring; 
I’ll  only  stop  to  rake  the  leaves  away 
(And  wait  to  watch  the  water  clear,  I 
may) 

I  shan't  be  gone  long — you  come,  too. 

I'm  going  out  to  fetch  the  little  calf 
That’s  standing  by  the  mother.  It’s  so 
young, 

It  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her 
tongue. 

I  shan’t  be  gone  long — you  come,  too. 

— Robert  Frost. 


Silver 

Slowly,  silently,  now  the  moon 
Walks  the  night  in  her  silver  shoon ; 
This  way  and  that,  she  peers,  and  sees 
Silver  fruit  upon  silver  trees ; 

One  by  one  the  casements  catch 
Her  beams  beneath  the  silvery  thatch, 
Couched  in  his  kennel  like  a  log, 

With  paws  of  silver  sleeps  the  dog; 

From  their  shadowy  cote  the  white 
breasts  peep 

Of  doves  in  a  silver-feathered  sleep  ; 

A  harvest  mouse  goes  scampering  by. 
With  silver  claws  and  a  silver  eye; 

And  moveless  fish  in  the  water  gleam 
By  silver  reeds  in  a  silver  stream. 

'  — Walter  de  la  Mare. 
Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (17),  West 
Virginia. 


Draion  by  Frances  McCall  (16), 
Rhode  Island 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  was  “tawny  day  lily.”  Also  a  fa¬ 
miliar  sight  along  roadsides  is  the  tiger 
lily,  a  native  of  China,  of  which  some 
species  are  found  native  in  United  States 
marshes  with  a  six-foot  stalk,  and  re¬ 
flexed  orange  flowers,  spotted  with  black. 
The  nature  puzzle  for  this  month  is 
based  upon  an  insect  of  which  we  often 
hear,  but  know  little  of  by  actual  ac¬ 
quaintance. 

I  am  an  insect.  Quick  to  resent  a 
trifling  affront;  on  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion  I  will  sting  you,  for  nature  has  given 
me  a  stinger.  My  name  has  become  a 
synonym  for  snappishness  and  peevish¬ 


ness.  However,  it  is  only  in  defense  of 
my  home  that  I  offer  harm  to  mankind. 

My  nest  is  made  of  a  paper-like  sub¬ 
stance,  produced  by  mixing  into  a  pulp, 
with  our  saliva,  small  particles  of  woody 
fiber  torn  from  trees  by  our  powerful 
jaws,  called  mandibles.  This  is  shaped  by 
us  into  the  form  of  an  acorn.  As  the 
nest  is  enlarged  new  paper  is  made  for 
the  purpose,  the  whole  nest  being  en¬ 
closed  in  the  last-made  envelope,  and  the 
inner  ones  are  removed  to  give  place  to 
combs.  Paper  making  is  a  great  part  of 
our  industry,  as  the  combs  are  also  made 
of  a  similar  substance.  In  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  these  nests  are  sometimes  six  feet 


Riddle 

My  skin  is  as  striped  as  a  tiger’s 
But  1  am  not  fierce — 

I  am  meant  to  be  eaten. 

Yet — save  your  tears. 

It  is  by  being  eaten 
That  I  and  my  kind  live, 

For  my  four  black  children 
Conquer  liberty  as  I  give. 

— By  Charlotte  Dolly  (17), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “bumblebee”  and  to  the  riddle  was 
“roads.” 


As  Others  See  Us 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  of  Our  Page : 
I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  myself  and 
my  girl  friend  at  our  Wilson  Line  boat 
wharf.  1  am  the  taller  one.  I  would 
rather  play  on  the  organ  in  our  church 
than  eat.  It  is  a  medium  large  organ. 
Won’t  some  of  you  contributors  please 
write  to  me?  Best  wishes — Grace  Clark, 
Delaware. 


Dear  Friends :  I  would  like  to  join 
Our  Page.  I  have  been  a  reader  for  five 
years  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Our  Page.  —  Frank 
Armstrong  (16),  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  have  taken 
The  R.  N.-Y.  only  a  short  time,  but  have 
become  interested  in  Our  Page,  and  wish 
to  make  my  first  contribution.  Am  send¬ 
ing  my  photo.  Would  like  to  hear  from 
other  boys  and  girls. — Richard  Whelan 
(16),  Indiana. 


Dear  Readers  of  Our  Page :  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  snapshot  of  myself  and  my  two 
brothers.  I  certainly  enjoy  reading  O. 
P.  and  the  only  fault  with  it  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  it.  I  would  like 
someone  to  write  to  me. — Merva  Martz 
(14),  New  York. 


Evergreens 

Monarchs  for  centuries  old  and  grand, 
Like  sentinels  throughout  the  land, 

So  tall  and  straight  against  the  blue, 
Whispering  lullabies  all  night  through, 
All  of  the  evergreens  bring  to  me 
Thoughts  of  immortality. 

— By  Elizabeth  Townsend  (19), 
Massachusetts. 


~awn  by  Helen  Darie  (14) 

New  Jersey 

Sept.  2. — There  are  many  signs  of  ap¬ 
proaching  Winter.'  Though  it  is  far 
away,  the  songs  of  the  frogs  are  stilled 
and  toads  are  beginning  to  burrow  into 
the  ground.  I  dug  up  three  yesterday 
while  working  in  the  potato  field.  Snakes 
are  more  numerous  than  ever  around  the 
ledges,  basking  in  the  warm  early  Au¬ 
tumn  sunshine,  they  knowing  that  this  is 
their  last  opportunity  to  partake  of  one 
of  the  pleasures  that  all  reptiles  like. 
The  incessant  song  of  the  whip-poor-wili 
is.  stilled  because  he  has  gone  to  warmer 
climes,  and  I  already  miss  his  nightly 
song  and  will,  until  I  hear  him  again, 
which  will  be  next  Spring. — John  Pie- 
troski  (17),  Massachusetts. 


Sept.  1. — Early  this  Spring  I  planted 
some  hyacinth  beans  at  the  garden  fence. 
You  should  just  see  them.  They  are 
white  and  lavender  and  grow  in  long 
bunches.  They  look  like  sweet  peas,  only 
much  smaller ;  some  of  the  bunches  have 
beans  on  them  now.  The  beans  are 


round  and  somewhat  flattened,  and  of  a 
dark  color  when  dried.  Will  send  a  lit¬ 
tle  sketch  of  how  they  look  now.  — •  Erma 
IJerschey,  Pennsylvania. 


Sept.  2. — There  is  a  black  and  yellow 
spider  on  a  vine  back  of  our  house.  I 
have  been  watching  him  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  It  is  interesting  to  see  him 
grow.  He  has  a  beautiful  web.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  as  pretty  and  dainty  as 
a  spider’s  web.  One  time  I  blew  on  him 
to  see  what  happened,  and  lo,  he  fell  off, 
but  when  I  looked  the  next  time,  there  In* 
was  at  his  old  place,  waiting  for  a  silly 
fly  to  come  so  he  could  lure  her  into  his 
nest. 

The  snapdragons  are  beautiful  now. 
We  have  all  colors.  We  have  some  out¬ 
side  in  the  garden  and  some  in  the 
greenhouse.  Those  in  the  greenhouse  are 
much  more  delicate  and  smell  sweeter 
than  those  outside.  Asters  are  in  their 
prime.  There  are  black  bugs  which  eat 
the  flowers  off,  but  my  brother  has  kept 
them  away  so  far. — Elsie  Mae  Springer 
(18),  Pennsylvania. 


Brawn  by  M.  Gelletly  (14),  Maryland 

“Those  firemen  must  be  a  frivolous 
set,”  commented  Mrs.  Dumpling.  “I  read 
in  the  paper  that  after  the  blaze  was  un¬ 
der  control  firemen  played  all  night  on 
the  ruins.  Why  didn’t  they  go  to  bed 
like  sensible  folks  instead  of  romping 
around  like  cats?” — Sent  by  Clark  Al- 
lender  (17),  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  Binks  was  busily  engaged  with  a 
spade  in  the  mud  beside  the  car  when  a 
stranger  hailed  him. 

“Stuck  in  the  mud?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  no  !”  replied  Mr.  Binks  cheerily, 
“my  engine  died  here,  and  I'm  digging  a 
grave  for  it.” — Sent  by  Elspeth  Field 
(12),  New  York. 


The  Mountain  Camp 

As  beautiful  as  the  ever  blue  sky  above, 
Nature,  man’s  Spring  of  life  and  love. 

She  tries  to  soothe  and  appease, 

Where  the  artificialities  of  life  cease. 

Sympathizer  with  man  in  his  lassitude 
Enlightens  him  in  her  harbors  of 
quietude. 

The  glory  of  existence,  spiritually 
teaching,  or  taught, 

In  an  enraptured  sense  of  thought. 

— By  John  Pietroski. 
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Drawn  by  Beryl  Wilbur  (12), 
Massachusetts 


Aug.  13. — Rainy  today.  Just  sort  of 
dull  and  dismal  generally.  Did  a  lot  of 
-work  on  my  drawings;  also  wrote  and 
wrote.  This  evening  1  looked  over  my 
collection  of  college  catalogs  (planning 
the  future!).  1  had  the  strangest  dream 
last  night.  All  mixed  up,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  rather  pleasant. 

Aug.  10. — We  were  over  by  the  river 
todav.  high  on  one  bank,  surrounded  by 
thickets  of  white  pine  and  oaks.  Dodo 
and  Bum  slid  down  the  bank  in  a  place 
where  it  wasn’t  so  steep  and  ended  by 
,.0ing  so  fast  that  they  started  miniature 
avalanches.  They  wandered  around  on 
the  narrow  flats  for  awhile,  and  then 
started  the  ascent.  They  climbed  and 
rraw led,  hanging  onto  roots  and  tree 
trunks  and  bushes  and  rocks.  Ted  and 
1  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  and  tossed 
green  acorns  at  them  and  set  the  squir¬ 
rels  scolding  in  the  huge  oak  tree  beside 
us.  We  went  swimming  later.  It  was 
line. — “Ariel.” 


Aug.  24. — Had  to  churn  today.  _  I 
thought  the  butter  was  never  coming. 
The  time  seemed  endless  even  though  I 
was  reading  some  exciting  stories  in  the 
Pit.  Nicholas  Magazine.  But  my  arms  will 
be  stiff  tomorrow  from  the  exertion  ! 

Aug.  20. — Spent  most  of  the  forenoon 
in  town.  Got  The  It.  N.-Y.  today.  En¬ 
joyed  it  immensely,  but  I  especially  liked 
the  “Churning  Song”  by  Jane  Goddard. 
I  wish  the  fairies  would  churn  our  cream 
so  1  wouldn't  have  to  do  the  job.  To¬ 
night  I  mowed  the  back  lawn.  My  sister 
declared  the  grass  was  too  long  and  that 
1  didn’t  have  strength  enough  to  mow 
it.  Can  you  beat  that?  . 

Aug.  27.— -Rainy  this  morning.  Noth¬ 
ing  very  exciting  happened  today  except 
that  I  got  in  trouble  for  forgetting  to 
take  a  dozen  eggs  to  a  neighbor.  My  sis¬ 
ter  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  have  me  take 
her  letter  that  I  forgot  all  about  the 
eggs.  This  is  all  for  now,  little  diary. 
Au  revoir. 

Afterwords — I  don  t  agree  with  Erma 
Herschey  as  to  who  Caesar  is.  How¬ 
ever,  1.  too,  think  he  is  a  boy. — “Holly¬ 
hock.” 


Aug.  28. — The  skies  wept  rain  in  the 
morning  but  it  cleared  up  in  the  after¬ 
noon  enough  to  get  up  a  load  of  wood. 
Then  the  plum  tree  was  loaded  and 
groaning  to  be  picked,  so  I  picked  a  12- 
quart  pail  and  that’s  not  saying  how 
many  I  ate.  It  probably  was  13,  iin- 
lucky.  as  I  felt  afterwards.  Our  canta¬ 
loupe  vines  bang  full  with  real  golden 
nuggets,  sweet  as  honey.  Rommie,  you 
sure  have  them  guessing.  Keep  up  the 

good  work.  _  ,  ,  ,  , 

Aug.  29. — Ho  hum.  diary,  I  hated  to 
get  up  before  Old  Sol  was  even  shining, 
but  what  else  when  the  alarm  just  won  t 
shut  itself  off?  Up  to  find  it  cloudy 
again.  Fed  my  flock  of  hens,  a  terrible 
job.  as  1  have  eight  of  them.  So  tired 
out  I  could  hardly  eat  my  breakfast.  My 
kid  brother  went  peddling,  so  up  to  me 
1o  play  his  part,  picking  the  pears  and 
corn.  A  wet  job  that  was,  too  I  was 
well  drenched  when  finished.  \\  ell.  diary, 
can't  wear  my  welcome  out ! — “Freckles. 


Aug.  30.— Today  Billy  got  the  use  of 
our  car  and  we  had  a  rare  old  time !  A l- 
together  we  covered  over  140  miles.  On 
the  way  home  I  got  out  and  Billy  started 
the  car  too  quickly  and  the  wheel  went 
over  my  foot.  *Boy,  did  it  hurt!  Mother 
thought  my  foot  was  broken  and  I  was 
surely  glad  it  wasn’t ! 

Aug.  31. — I've  had  an  awful  day,  stay¬ 
ing  off  my  sore  foot.  It  was  awful 
watching  everybody  swimming  and  diving 
and  me  sitting  still.  I  never  knew  1  d 
miss  my  foot  so  much  before. 

;<ept.  1. — September— that  means  va¬ 
cation’s  end.  Howr  1 11  miss  this  old 
spot !  We’ve  all  grown  so  fond  of  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  months.  The  thought  of 
sitting  still  in  school  almost  sickens  me, 
but  then  it  will  all  be  so  new  again. 

Sept.  2. — Billy  and  some  of  the  boys 
gathered  an  awful  pile  of  railroad  ties 
and  built  a  tire  near  the  river  on  the 
rocks.  At  night  they  started  it,  and  dul 
it  burn?  Nearly  everybody  went  over. 
(I  didn’t  because  my  foot  hurt.)  Sev¬ 
eral  of  them  went  swimming  and  then 
warmed  themselves  with  the  fire.  After 
that  they  sang  and  fooled  while  the  fire 
kept  blazing.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  from 
this  side  of  the  river.  How  I  longed  to 
be  over  there  ! — “Snook.” 


Aug.  16. — Mrs.  Rat  (it  might  be  a 
Mr.)  has  become  an  awful  pest.  During 
the  past  week  he  has  helped  himself  to  a 
loaf  of  bread,  a  hunk  of  salmon,  a  chunk 
of  cheese,  a  few  slices  of  ham  and  two 
eggs,  but  how  did  he  carry  away  the  eggs 
without  breaking  them?  Your  advice 
please,  Mr.  Scientist.  After  all  of  these 
depredations  of  his,  I  decided  to  watch 
for  him  tonight  and  get  him  if  possible. 
At  10  o’clock  I  took  a  flashlight,  went 
dowmstairs  in  the  hallway,  opened  the 
kitchen  door  slightly  (I  imagined  I  could 
already  see  a  pair  of  beady  eyes  looking 
at  me),  and  took  up  my  patient  vigil.  I 


Pen  and  Inlc — By  Ruth  Geiser  (16),  Neio  York 


Indian  Rummer— By  Margaret  Decker 
(17),  New  Jersey 


A  Comparison - — By  Joseph  Frenis  (18), 
Neio  York 


Thing  I’d  Like  to  Do — By  Charlotte 
Dolly  (17),  New  York 


School  Days  A  gain  ! — By  Ehla  Match  tiled 
(17),  Connecticut 


Arithmetic — By  Frances  McCall  (16), 
Rhode  Island 


Raccoqn 


Raccoon — By  Elsie  Stroley  (13), 
New  Jersey 


Drawn  by  Stanley  Sidorowicz  (13), 
New  York 


waited  and  waited,  but  without  results, 
and  was  about  to  give  up  when  a  faint 
sound  put  me  instantly  on  the  alert.  I 
strained  my  ears  for  more  sounds  and  my 
efforts  were  rewarded.  I  heard  a  faint 
tread  going  towards  the  pantry  door  (I 
had  left  it  open  on  purpose),  and  after  I 
had  not  heard  him  any  more  I  began  to 
get  impatient  and  flashed  the  light  on 
the  spot  where  I  had  heard  him  last  and 
there  he  was  on  a  shelf  in  the  pantry 
helping  himself  to  a  fine  lemon  pie.  _  I 
make  a  quick  rush  for  him.  He  seeing 
me  coming  thought  it  was  time  to  move 
and  bounded  past  me.  (I  bet  he  thought 
of  me  as  being  mean  and  rude  to  be  go¬ 
ing  through  such  a  procedure  and  inter¬ 
rupting  his  feast.)  I  searched  for  bis 
place  of  exit  and  after  much  creeping 
and  crawling  I  found  it,  being  under  the 
sink  where  the  drain  pipe  comes  up 
through  the  floor.  With  a  hammer  and  a 
piece  of  tin  and  a  few  nails  I  fixed  up 
the  spot.  What  will  he  do  now?  We’ll 
wait  and  see.  Time  wTill  tell. — “Silver 
Asteroide.” 


Aug.  25. — Hurrah  !  We’re  all  through 
moving.  Write  about  your  ideal  spot. 
We  have  it  now.  Fresh  mountain  air,  a 
rushing  mountain  stream  that  must  be 
just  chuck  full  of  trout,  stone  walls, 
abodes  of  chipmunks,  squirrels  and  wood¬ 
chucks,  big  trees  and  the  sky  !  And  the 


big,  old  house !  Everything  is  perfect  at 
last.  Yes,  I  can  draw  here,  and  write. 

Aug.  26. — Can  anything  be  more  de¬ 
licious  for  breakfast  than  trout,  done  to 
a  turn  by  Mandy’s  skillful  hand?  What 
fun  it  was  to  catch  them  and  how  I  sur¬ 
prised  the  folks !  What  a  morning  !  The 
mist  fled  up  the  ravine  and  left  the  valley 
crisp  and  sparkling.  Spent  nearly  the 
whole  day  just  exploring  and  found  one 
delight  after  another.  It’s  going  to  take 
me  forever  to  record  them  with  pen  and 
ink. — “Enthused.” 


Aug.  27. — Took  an  all-day  picnic.  What 
fun !  ’  Why  is  it  that  you  always  eat 
more  on  a  picnic  than  any  place  else? 
Someone  got  me  to  eat  a  pickle  that  was 
so  hot  my  throat  was  almost  scorched.  Got 
home  rather  late  and  had  to  dry  the  dish¬ 
es  after  supper.  All  I  ask  for  now  is  a 
cool,  soft  bed. 

Aug.  28. — Drove  to  the  beach  and  had 
a  good  time  swimming  and  diving.  I'm 
getting  to  be  rather  a  good  diver  what 
with  backs,  jacks  and  swans.  Hit  the 
water  wrong  a  few  times  and  one  of  ray 
legs  is  stiff  and  bruised.  Saw  a  swim¬ 
ming  exhibition  this  evening.  It  was 
good  ;  those  people  did  marvelous  dives. 

Aug.  31. — If  you  ever  want  to  know 
how  many  dogs  there  are  in  your  town 
and  who  owns  them,  just  ride  around  on 
(Continued  on  Page  996) 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
New  York 

September 

Here  lies  idle  the  golden  loom, 

With  warp  of  silver  and  woof  of  rose, 
The  spinning  wheel  no  longer  whirs, 
And  the  crimson  window-drapery 
blows. 

The  pans  gather  dust  by  the  chimney  side. 
Where  the  soul-warming,  scarlet  fire  is 
gone, 

Those  white  hands  will  return  with  the 
Spring, 

But  I'm  here  by  the  hearth,  alone. 

Who  can  solace  and  comfort  me. 

For  Summer  has  left  my  small  domain, 
Taking  my  heart  with  her  fleeting  smile, 
Oh  !  tell  me!  Will  she  be  back  again? 
By — Jane  E.  Goddard  (16),  Ohio. 


A  Field  of  Corn 

A  horde  of  green-clad  soldiers 
With  pennants  flying  free 

Is  marching  ever  onward. 

Its  spears  a  tossing  sea. 

Erect  and  proud  in  splendor, 

Each  line  precisely  formed ; 

So  pleasing  to  the  shining  eye. 
The  heart  is  quickly  warmed. 

A  soothing  wind  is  breathing 
Its  scent  of  soil  and  field; 

The  silent  army  quivers, 

Its  arms  now  sway  and  yield. 

A  soft  and  restless  rustle 
Arises  toward  the  sky; 

Once  more  the  army  wakens 
Again  it  marches  by. 

— Carl  Prentiss,  New  York. 


Wishing 

I  wish  I  were  a  kite. 

I  should  love  to  fly 
Up  in  the  misted  sky, 

With  a  ghost  of  a  Summer’s  wind 
Playing  around  my  head. 

If  I  were  a  kite 

I  should  break  the  straining  cord 
And  sail  away  o’er  all  the  world 
And  swallows  would  be  my  friends 
If  I  were  a  kite. 

— By  Marie  Hettema  (15), 
New  Jersey. 


September 

’Tis  September  ! — Oh  !  September— 

And  the  goldenrods  are  golder 
Than  they  ever  were  before. 

Summer’s  going — Summer’s  going; 

And  the  silver  nights  seem  colder 
Than  they’ve  ever  been  before. 

Hark!  ye  blue  hills!  Hark!  ye  blue 
hills  ! 

In  my  heart’s  an  awful  ache, 

Ye  must  come  and  cheer  me  now. 

Hark!  ye  flowers!  Hark!  ye  flowers! 
You  can  go  for  here’s  September, 

With  her  bright  red  leaves  and  all. 

I'll  not  cry,  nor  mourn,  nor  sorrow, 

I'll  get  up  and  smile  today ; 

For  I  have  a  bright  September — 

Tho’  Summer’s  going  soon  away. 

— Marie  Hettema  (15), 

New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Alice  Chew,  Neto  Jersey 


Our  Page  went  to  the  State  Fair  at 
Syracuse. 

There  wTe  found  the  art  exhibit  as 
usual,  but  our  friend  Carl  T.  Hawley, 
the  painter,  wras  not  in  charge.  Prof. 
Hawley  has  a  class  in  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  but  is  interested  in  the  amateur 
work  being  done  on  Our  Page.  We  learned 
with  much  concern  that  he  is  at  present 
engaged  _  in  regaining  his  health  after 
months  in  the  hospital,  and  will  not  be 
back  until  about  February. 

So  Our  Page  fluttered  in  the  hands  of 
an  interior  decorator  who  had  no  opin¬ 
ions  to  offer,  and  passed  on  down  to  the 
spelling  bee.  There  we  saw  50  boys  and 
girls  taking  the  initial  test,  50  words 
written.  A  gentleman  with  gray  hair  was 
giving  out  the  words.  “Complaint,”  lie 
said,  and  “periodical,”  and  “agreement.” 
He  gave  each  word  clearly,  stood  back 
on  his  heels  for  a  moment,  and  then  re¬ 
peated  it  carefully,  but  up  came  a  hand. 

“Is  ‘complaint’  a  noun  or  a  verb?” 
Fancy  an  Our  Pager  asking  that! 

No  matter  how  clever  or  learned  you 
are,  there  is  one  word  somewhere  that 
will  trip  you.  A  great  many  hands  went 
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Tne  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DEFY  COLD  WEATHER 


You  don’t  have  to 
shiver  this  winter,  no 
matter  how  frosty  the  . 
air  may  be,  no  matter 
if  the  thermometer 
drops  to  zero.  Not  if 
you  wear  an  Indera  . 
Figurflt  (Coldpruf) 
Knit  Slip.  The  coldest  , 
wind  that  blows  can 
not  penetrate  an  In-  , 
dera,  thanks  to  the  spe 
cial  process  by  which 
Indera  is  knitted. 

An  Indera  may  be  worn  . 
with  your  best  dress,  for 
it  is  form-fitting.  It  can’t  , 
bunch  between  your  knees 
or  ride  up  around  your 
hips.  And  the  STA-UP 
shoulder  straps  always 
stay  up. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Indera  regular  • 
models  or  the  latest  In¬ 
dera  Sport  Slip  in  all 
wool,  rayon  and  wool, 
rayon  and  mercerized,  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool,  all  cotton. 
Guaranteed  fast  colors. 
For  women,  misses  and 
children. 

Write  for  FREE  Style  . 
Folder  No.  251. 


^FlGURElT/  indera  MILLS  CO. 
™  ^ - Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing:.  Big:  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying:  get  full  refund. 

,  COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


Complete  Your  Toilet 

with 

Cutieura  Talcum 

Fragrant  and  Refreshing 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address :  “Cutleura,”  Dept.  4B,  Malden,  Masa. 

,,  _ i _ _ 

VADUCOLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

W  Mjk  8b  Pi  SI. 15  lh.  Knitting  yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

■  ®  ■  ■■  ■■  H,  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 

The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 

AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 

Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(  up  when  the  word  “arctic”  came  along, 
i  Some  people  have  learned  to  pronounce 
it  “art-ic,”  and  that  was  very  confusing 
to  those  who  say  “ark-tic.”  But  it  was 
a  zone,  and  that  helped  everyone. 

At  last  there  were  only  three  spellers 
left  of  the  50  who  began.  We  wrote 
down  those  last  fatal  25  words,  with 
them.  The  word  “delinquency”  appeared 
twice  on  the  list,  so  really  there  were 
only  24.  And  then  while  the  teachers 
were  looking  over  the  papers  we  talked 
with  each  of  the  three  girls,  for  only  girls 
were  left.  We  talked  with  Miriam  Wood- 
hull  longest,  for  she  knows  Our  Page. 
And  yes,  it  was  soon  told,  it  was  she  who 
was  to  be  the  year’s  champion  speller. 
She  is  not  one  to  get  “stuck  up”  over  a 
thing  like  that,  though.  Did  we  invite 
her  to  send  a  line  to  Our  Page?  We  did. 
She  ims  lived  in  the  country  most  of  her 
life. 

Isn't  Carl  Prentiss’s  marching  army  in 
the  “Field  of  Corn”  a  vivid  picture? 
Whenever  we  hear  corn  rustling  we  shall 
think  of  his  “Once  more  the  army 
wakens.”  Memory  verses  are  made  of 
such  material  without  pomp  or  praise. 
“Jay”  is  shaking  crab  apples  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  more  regular,  having  been  faith¬ 
ful  all  along,  we  are  told.  Caesar  Sec¬ 
ond  excused  himself  last  month  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls.  There's 
a  tip  for  the  diarist  hunters. 

Send  October  contributions  before  the 
5th  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City.  Though  welcomed  at  any 
time  later  arrivals  must  be  held  over. 


Drawn  by  Gladys  McLeod  (15), 
Keiv  York 


Dear  Cooks :  Here  is  a  recipe  which 
our  family  likes  very  much.  It  is  called 
Harvard  beets.  Boil  six  medium-sized 
beets.  Skin  and  cut  into  thin  slices  or 
cubes.  Then  pour  over  them  this  sauce. 
Mix  one-half  cup  vinegar,  one  tablespoon 
cornstarch,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt,  and 
one  cup  sugar  together.  Mix  and  boil 
for  two  minutes.  Pour  over  beets  and 
mix  enough  so  that  the  sauce  is  mixed 
through  the  beets.  Serve  cold. — Sent  by 
Elspeth  Field  (12),  New  York. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  995) 
a  horse.  All  the  dogs  in  town  seemed  to 
be  after  me  this  evening  and  their  mas¬ 
ters  after  them.  I  was  never  so  surprised 
in  my  life  before.  I  escaped  without  in¬ 
jury  only  because  the  usually  frisky  horse 
for  once  kept  her  dignity  and  didn’t  bolt. 
— “Sooky.” 


Aug.  19. — Did  quite  a  lot  of  reading 
today.  Was  painting  in  the  afternoon. 
I  include  myself  as  painted.  I’m  not  an 
expert.  Maybe  Rommie  is.  Had  our 
lights  fixed  after  being  a  week  without 
them.  AY  rote  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Also 
made  a  drawing  for  Our  Page.  Helped 
unload  oats.  The  last  load,  too.  Didn’t 
have  much  room  to  move  around  while 
unloading  it.  Kid  brother  laid  down  and 
took  life  easy.  I  think  boys  are  the  limit ; 
that  is,  I — I — don't  mean  all  of  them. 
Threw  all  the  bundles  on  the  hired  man. 
He  later  piAached  me  a  sermon  about 
how  the  young  folks  should  treat  the  old 
folks.  Had  my  mind  on  something  else. 

Aug.  27. — Got  It.  N.-Y.  today.  Looked 
to  see  if  my  work  appeared.  Yessir,  it 
did.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much  this  month. 
Drawing  by  Alice  Chew  was  good.  It 
reminds  me  of  my  brother  and  me. 

Comment.— I  didn't  quite  “catch  on” 
the  remark  Rommie  made  about  me. 
You’ll  get  a  black  eye  with  yours  truly 
wagging  behind. — “Mysterious.” 


Aug.  31. — First — a  sense  of  irritable¬ 
ness.  Radio?  Turn  it  off!  Heat?  Slight¬ 
ly.  At  last — folks  home  from  trip  cal¬ 
culated  to  weary  shopkeepers.  (Why 
women  go  shopping  beats  me.)  Much 
chatter.  Increasing  irritation.  Ice 
cream.  Momentary  respite.  What’s  this? 
Doesn't  taste  •  good  !  Apprehensive 
glances  of  family.  Open  antagonism. 
Clear  sharp  speech.  Snippy  answer. 
Hasty  retreat  to  room.  Gloomy  soliloquy. 
Mosquitoes  all  night.  And  heat.  Morn¬ 
ing.  Can't  talk.  What  a  throat.  Trip 
to  doctor’s.  Provoking  man.  Give  him  a 
cold  look,  somewhat  spoiled  by  distaste¬ 
ful  disinfectant.  Silent  on  way  home. 
Read.  Family  having  corn  on  cob  for 
supper.  Hunger.  Hesitation.  “Oh  no, 
I’m  not  hungry,”  in  superior  answer  to 
question.  Sunday.  What  a  queer  red 
under  the  tan — doctor  calls.  (Private 
opinion  best  private.)  Hold  me  back! 
Scai’let  fever.  One,  two,  three,  four 
weeks  in  a  stuffy  room.  Nothing  to  do. 
No  reading.  Fifth  week.  Allowed  out 
on  porch.  Sixth  week.  Freedom  again. 
Doctor.  If  I  thought  before,  I  know  now 
— no  college  for  at  least  two  months. 
High-hatted  indifference.  Underlying 


anger.  Venting  it  on  wheel.  Never  mind 
what  I’m  thinking.  Why  corrupt  your 
pages?  I’ll  get  even.  See  if  I  don’t. 
Sorry  I  missed  writing  for  August  issue 
of  Our  Page  though.  Good-by,  college. 
Au  revoir  dairy. — “Kipling.” 


Aug.  31. — The  last  day  of  August  and 
Summer  soon  will  be  over.  I  have  looked 
all  over  the  paper  for  Caesar  but  I  can't 
find  him.  Has  anybody  seen  him?  I 
guess  maybe  it  was  too  hot  for  him  to 
write,  or  maybe  he  was  a  little  lazy.  Now 
I  don’t  know  whether  he  likes  to  be  called 
lazy  or  not,  and  if  he  doesn't  appear  next 
month  we  surely  will  think  he  is  lazy. 
My  grandmother  has  been  telling  me  that 
yellow-meated  watermelons  are  very  good, 
and  I  would  say  that  they  would  not 
taste  good  to  me  because  they  are  not 
red  inside.  As  luck  would  have  it,  we  cut 
a  watermelon  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
yellow-meated  watermelon.  I  took  one 
taste  and  grabbed  the  largest  piece,  so 
you  know  how  it  must  have  tasted. — • 
“Kentucky  Slim.” 


Aug.  25. — Ho-hum,  didn’t  do  much  of 
anything  today  but  practiced  on  my  bugle. 
Thought  I  was  getting  on  fine  with  the 
taps  when  Sis  came  in  and  asked  me 
what  I  was  grunting  about.  Well,  I 
don’t  think  some  people  know  how  to  ap¬ 
preciate  music.  Did  the  chores  tonight 
in  the  rain.  My  clothes  got  so  soaked  I 
looked  like  a  tramp. 

Aug.  26. — Went  in  swimming  today 
with  some  chums.  They  swam  out  and 
told  me  to  follow.  In  doing  so  the  under¬ 
current  caught  me  and  I  would  have 
swallowed  half  of  the  pond  if  one  of  them 
hadn’t  pulled  me  out. 

Aug.  27. — Mother  made  some  rye  bread 
and  told  me  to  watch  it  while  it  baked. 
I  sat  down  and  started  to  read.  An  hour 
later  I  jumped  up  to  look  at  it.  Opened 
the  oven  door  and  a  burning  odor  came 
out.  The  poor  bread  was  so  hard  and 
brown  it  looked  like  a  brick  (not  quite 
so  hard).  Sis  told  me  I  was  worse  than 
King  Alfred.  He  has  my  sympathy  now. 
— “Larry.” 


Aug.  27.  —  The  R.  N.-Y.  came  today 
and  contained  Our  Page.  Soon  I  hope 
to  be  included  in  the  “our.”  Once  again 
I’m  resolved  to  write,  come  what  may. 
Thinking  it  over,  that’s  what  I’ve  said 
every  time.  I  wonder  if  there’s  a  way 
to  make  people  keep  their  resolutions. 
I’m  writing  under  difficulties  here.  Tully 
is  discoursing  on  the  wonderful  animals 
in  his  picture  book  and  right  this  minute 
is  compelling  me  to  recite  the  sad  tale 
of  Humpty  Dumpty  to  him.  Another 
command — “find  a  ’chine”  which  means 
hunt  up  an  automobile  for  him.  Ah  me  ! 
YYotta  life.  Just  remembered.  Couple  of 
weeks  ago  a  friend  and  I  went  walking. 
AAre  got  as  far  as  the  gate  when  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  huge,  lop-eared 
hound.  Anyhow,  I  guess  it  was  a  hound. 
4Ve  froze  in  our  tracks.  So  did  the  dog. 
Then  lie  commenced  to  become  friendly 
with  friend's  dog.  She  turned  on  me  and 
yelled,  “AVliat’ll  I  do?”  I  got  across  the 
gate  somehow  and  yelled  back,  “How 
should  I  know?”  She  came  very  swiftly 
across  the  still  closed  gate  and  we 
whistled  and  hollered  for  our  purp  un¬ 
til  one  of  us  got  an  idea.  (I  don’t  re¬ 
member  who.)  We’d  chase  the  long¬ 
faced  mutt  away.  He  went — fast — at 
the  first  volley  of  sticks  and  stones  and 
yells.  And  we  breathed  once  again.  Com¬ 
ments. — This  is  my  first  attempt  at  ex¬ 
posing  my  heart  in  public ;  I  hope  it’s  all 
right  because  it's  hot  off  the  diary  of  this 
diarist.  Since  diarists  take  pen  names,  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  also.  There  is  already 
a  Kentucky  Slim.  Shall  I  be  Connecti¬ 
cut  Fat?  Nope,  I  guess  not.  We’ll  let 
it  go  at  “Soph.” 

Postscript,  Codicil  or  whatever  it  is 
you  add  to  a  diary :  We  all  know  Rom- 
mie’s  feminine,  but  who  is  he?  Also, 
why? 


Aug.  23. — Sunday,  the  blissful  day  of 
rest?  Judge  for  yourself.  I  woke  this 
morning  to  the  tune  if  a  horrible  night¬ 
mare  probably  due  to  an  over-supply  of 
butternut  fudge  with  most  of  the  shells 
left  in.  The  details  aren’t  necessary,  but 
a  furious  “gentleman  cow”  was  pursu¬ 
ing  me  around  a  tree  trunk.  Went  to 
church.  Late  as  usual.  This  afternoon 
we  crossed  the  river  and  drove  down  on 
the  other  side,  admiring  our  property  and 
making  sarcastic  remarks  about  the 
sterile  acres  we  ordinarily  look  at.  I  got 
quite  puffed  up.  Then  we  made  a  call 
and  I  got  deflated  in  a  hurry.  In  the 
midst  of  an  entirely  foreign  conversation 
Mrs.  X —  remarked  “Don’t  you  think 
Rommie  looks  like  Cousin  Lucy  Some- 
body-or-other  ?”  I  groaned.  Though 
hardened  by  constant  contemplation  of 
my  style  of  beauty  I  prefer  that  it 
should  not  be  discussed  particularly  in 
comparison  with  the  female  species,  -The 
picture  was  produced.  The  mater  looked 
at  it.  “Same  type  of  face,”  was  her  ver¬ 
dict  and  then  they  tried  to  find  a  possible 
relationship.  I  got  a  look  at  Cousin  Lucy 
Somebody-or-otlier.  She  is  ail  unsight¬ 
ly  person  in  leg-of-mutton  sleeves  and  a 
dog-collar  belonging  to  the  nineties.  She 
wears  glasses.  Her  nose  is  large  (I  sup¬ 
pose  that's  where  the  resemblance  came 
in).  Her  chin  is  invisible.  The  double 
chin  covered  it  up.  AAroe  is  me  !  I  was 
sad  and  silent  all  the  way  home.  They 
asked  me  if  I  was  sick.  I  said  “yes !” 

Aug.  27. — Got  the  ol’  kid  sore  at  me 
now  sure.  She  was  fooling  around  the 
kitchen  getting  under  my  feet  and  I  was 
so  starved  that  I  “actually  got  the  water 
for  dinner  without  being  asked!”  She 
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got  in  my  way  five  times  while  I  was 
crossing  the  kitchen.  The  last  time  she 
grabbed  me  by  the  belt  and  I  dumped 
half  a  pitcher  of  water  down  her  neck  for 
easy  payment  ($5  down  and  the  rest  in 
one  installment).  AAras  she  sore?  For 
the  rest  of  the  week  I  shall  have  to  watch 
closely  for  traps  and  pie  beds  and  such 
things. 

Aug.  31. — Family  reunion — entirely 
unplanned.  The  honorable  uncle  and  his 
family  came  first;  then  the  aunt  arrived 
with  another  uncle  and  two  cousins  in 
tow..  And  they  ate  up  all  my  fudge.  I 
got  it  out  to  fill  up  the  uncle  who  was 
looking  slightly  sour.  It  did  my  heart 
good  to  see  him  brighten  up,  but  I  hated 
to  see  it  go. 


its  bright  blue  weather  (only  I  guess 
that  goes  with  October).  The  kids  start¬ 
ed  school  Monday.  Caught  Job  today. 
AA  hen  I  let  the  liens  out  at  noon  I  lay  i'ri 
wait  and  grabbed  him  just  as  he  came 
through  the  door.  Did  he  squawk  and 
kick  !  I  carried  him  into  the  house  and 
got  his  leg-band  off.  It  was  too  tight. 
The  mater  kicked  because  his  feathers 
fell  out  and  the  pater  didn’t  appreciate 
his  dirty  feet.  So  there  you  are,  no¬ 
body  satisfied  except  Job  who  strutted 
away  looking  very  pleased  with  himself 
probably  because  once  again  lie  lias  es¬ 
caped  the  ever-threatening  chicken  pie 
Comment.  —  All  apologies  for  bei’ng- 
late !  Do  you  suppose  Frances  McCall 
ever  wrote  “A'iolet?”  Just  another  sup¬ 
position  !  I  heard  that  the  great  “Jay” 
was  returning  to  his  throne  as  a  diarist 
Spose  he  will? — “Rommie.” 


“I  should  like  to  correspond  with  some 
boy  or  girl  in  Gregg  shorthand.  I  am 
14  years  old,  and  was  in  third  year  high 
school  last  year.  I  like  to  sew  and  cook 
and  read.  Enjoy  reading  Our  Page  every 
month.” — Ruth  Kneeskern,  New  York. 

“Our  Page  was  great  last  month,  even 
though  my  drawing  was  not  there. 
Pleased  to  see  the  portrait  of  our  artist. 
I  admire  all  of  her  drawings.  Hello, 
Rommie!  AVliat  became  of  Job?” — Erma 
Herscliey,  Pennsylvania. 

“I  see  Snook  isn’t  trying  to  keep  her 
name  a  secret.  Did  she  forget  or  is  she 
kidding  11s?  She  said,  after  her  ride  in 
the  airplane  she’s  deciding  to  become  an 
aviatrix.  She’s  given  11s  a  little  tip  on 
her  identity.  But  we  have  far  to  go  and 
to  guess  what  girl.  Here’s  luck  to  Hol¬ 
lyhock  for  finding  hens’  nests.” — Char¬ 
lotte  Farmer,  Pennsylvania. 

“Tuesday  I  finished  another  plate  of 
blocking-in  drawings  in  ‘The  Figure  in 
Repose’  in  my  art  course.  Some  time 
next  AVinter  I'll  reach  the  pen  and  ink 
drawing  section.  After  that  you  can  ex¬ 
pect  better  pictures  and  captions  from 
me,  I  hope.” — Jane  Goddard  (15),  Ohio. 

“Ive  managed  to  work  myself  into  an¬ 
other  poetical  mood,  and  below  you’ll 
find  the  somewhat  doubtful  result.  Sorry 
you  couldn’t  find  room  for  my  poem  last 
month.  Perhaps  you'll  be  able  to  use  it 
next  Summer.”  —  Carl  Prentiss,  New 
York. 

“I  have  read  Our  Page  for  more  than 
two  years  and  I  certainly  do  appreciate 
it.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  wrote 
Our  Page.  The  happiest  moment  to  me 
is  when  I  spy  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  mail 
box.  Marion  AAGethorn  is  an  excellent- 
drawer  and  so  are  the  rest.  I  hope  some 
of  the  boys  and  girls  will  write  to  me.” — ■ 
A^elma  Dusbabek  (15),  Oklahoma. 

“I  enjoyed  especially  the  drawing  of 
Indian  pipe  by  Gladys  MacLeod.  I  think 
those  are  the  loveliest  of  woodland  plants 
— yet  so  rare.  Once  we  found  some ; 
that  was  long  ago.  AAre  took  a  couple 
home  and  tried  waxing  them.  Though  I’ve 
looked  through  the  woods  many  times 
since  for  those  straight  white  little  pipes 
I've  never  found  any  again.  I'm  send¬ 
ing  a  drawing  and  a  couple  of  poems  of 
my  own  concoction.”  — •  Marie  Ilettema 
(15),  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Robert  Piszner  (16), 
Netv  York 
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Drawn  by  Carl  Ratsch,  New  York 

September  Twilight 

Twilight  in  September  seems  changed 
from  that  of  midsummer.  Evenings  are 
longer  and  cooler,  and  day  ends  with  a 
trace  of  vigor  and  interest. 

Summer  sunsets  were  in  bare,  hot 
skies,  but  as  the  day  draws  to  a  close  in 
this  first  Autumn  month  the  farmer 
comes  from  the  harvest  fields  with  sweat 
cooled  by  a  swift  western  breeze.  The 
dull  green,  fading  leaves  rustle  and  birds 
are  seldom  heard.  The  dull,  gray  clouds 
in  the  west  are  suddenly  brightened  by 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in  a  thou- 
sand  variations  and  as  the  sun  sinks  in 
all  its  golden  beauty  behind  the  black, 
distant  mountain  lights  begin  to  dot  the 
refreshed  valley  below.  People  are  in¬ 
doors  more  now  and  some  evenings  a  bit 
of  fire  feels  good  in  the  living-room  fire¬ 
place. 

Then  as  the  sun  in  all  its  glory  fades, 
darkness  creeps  o’er  the  landscape.  Books, 
games  and  the  radio  are  more  enjoyable 
now  that  after  supper  jaunts  and  swims 
are  discontinued !  Now  as  the  sun  is 
gone  the  stars  begin  a  brighter  twinkle 
and  the  full  moon  creeps  majestically 
over  the  mountains  in  the  east  to  begin 
the  first  beautiful  evening  of  September. 
— Carl  Ratsch,  New  York. 


Mrs.  Spider  and  Her  Family 

Wider  and  wider  the  monster  opened 
his  mouth.  Then  with  one  gulp  he  swal¬ 
lowed  them  all. 

“Dear  me.”  said  Mrs.  Spider.  “What 
shall  we  do?” 

“I  don't  know,”  said  Susie,  “We  had 
better  wait  until  the  monster  digests  us.” 

“But  I  don’t  want  to  be  digested,” 
cried  Mrs.  Spider. 

Just  then  they  heard  a  loud  noise  as 
though  a  hundred  cannons  had  been  fired 
off  at  once. 

“What  is  it?”  screamed  Lotta. 

“What’s  that?”  asked  Mother  Spider. 

So  Whizz  went  up  to  the  monster’s 
tongue  (almost)  and  then  back.  Then 
they  heard  the  noise  again. 

Mrs.  Spider  was  so  frightened  that  her 
spectacles  fell  off.  “Oh  the  world  is  end¬ 
ing.”  she  cried. 

“No.  it  isn’t.”  said  Whizz.  “It's  this 
monster  snoring.” 

“Well  he  certainly  made  enough  noise,” 
said  the  spider  as  she  put  on  her  spec¬ 
tacles. 

“I  wonder  what  kind  of  an  animal  this 
is?”  asked  Lotta. 

“It’s  a  Phondus  Blondus,”  said  Zip. 
“It  has  40  rows  of  teeth,  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.” 

“Well  it  certainly  has  enough,”  said 
Susie. 

“The  Phondus  Blondus  is  asleep,”  said 
Whizz,  after  a  pause.  “Maybe  we  can 
climb  out  of  his  mouth.” 

“We  can  try,”  said  Zip.  So  they 
climbed  over  the  40  rows  of  teeth  and 
jumped  out.  Then  they  ran  694,328,940 
miles  from  the  Phondus  Blondus. 

They  saw  some  lovely  mermaids  danc¬ 
ing.  They  had  shining  pearls  in  their 


hair  and  rubies  on  their  fingers. 

Just  then  Lotta  looked  up.  She 
screamed  so  loudly  that  it  could  be  heard 
4.962.381,140  miles  away.  But  what  she 
saw  I  must  wait  to  tell  you  next  month, 
— Dorothy  Brodine  (11),  New  York. 


Some  Nature  Notes 

Snapping  turtles  will  starve  to  death 
when  out  of  their  native  element.  Even 
when  the  most  tempting  food  is  placed 
before  them  they  must  be  provided  with 
water  of  sufficient  depth,  so  they  can 
submerge  completely  in  order  to  be  able 
to  swallow  their  food. 

The  sexes  of  the  spiders  of  the  family 
Epeiridae  differ  greatly  in  size,  and  a 
while  ago  a  certain  naturalist  made  some 
interesting  comparisons  of  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  two  sexes  and  says 
that  the  same  dimensions  applied  to  the 
human  races  would  result  in  a  man  six 
feet  in  height  and  weighing  155  pounds, 


married  to  a  woman  70  to  90  feet  in 
height  and  weighing  200,000  pounds! 

The  spider  crabs  of  Japan  are  the  larg¬ 
est  of  all  crustaceans.  It  is  claimed  that 
specimens  have  been  caught  whose  front 
pair  of  legs  measured  22  feet  from  tip  to 
tip,  but  the  largest  specimen  in  any  col¬ 
lection  is  said  to  be  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum. 

The  Northeastern  United  States  boast 
a  much  larger  number  of  large  and  showy 
species  of  butterflies  than  California.  I 
know  this  from  a  comparison  of  lists  of 
species  from  four  different  sections  of 
California  with  those  of  this  part  of  the 
country. — “Eudamus.” 


Spiders 

Few  spiders  have  achieved  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  a  common  name.  The  favored 
ones  are  conspicuous  because  of  their  size, 
web  building  ability,  brilliant  markings, 
or  some  striking  habit.  Many  families  of 
spiders,  however,  have  been  provided  with 
names  which  describe  their  habits  or  pe¬ 
culiarities.  In  the  family  Attidae  are 
spiders  whose  short,  stout  legs  are  fitted 
for  jumping,  and  the  name  “jumping 
spiders”  have  been  given  to  this  group. 

Wolf  spiders  are  common  and  may  be 
found  running  over  the  ground,  hiding 
beneath  stones  or  living  in  little  tunnels 
or  turrets  sunk  straight  in  the  earth. 
8ome  of  the  tunnel  builders  construct  a 
sort  of  watch  tower  around  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel  and  from  this  point  watch 
for  passing  insects  from  which  they  get 
their  name  “turret  spiders.”  When  full 
grown  they  reach  a  length  of  about  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  The  general  color  is 
reddish  brown  obscured  by  a  covering  of 
gray  hairs. 

When  the  warm  sun  of  late  March 
reaches  the  chill  of  the  damp  burrow,  the 
turret  spider  stirs,  stretches  her  legs 
and  ventures  forth  and  up  to  the  day¬ 
light.  When  the  young  spiderlings  hatch 
in  July  they  climb  to  the  mother's  back. 
The  mother  gives  them  a  sun  bath  when 


the  weather  is  fair,  keeping  a  constant 
lookout  against  passing  enemies.  If 
forcibly  removed  from  the  burrow  the 
young  scatter  like  a  covey  of  partridges. 
But  the  mother  rushes  to  the  attack, 
fore  legs  over  head,  jaws  widely  spread 
and  lunges  foward  with  a  viciousness 
that  is  startling. 

I  am  not  writing  this  because  I  am  ex¬ 
actly  fond  of  spiders,  in  fact  I  rather 
like  to  keep  my  distance,  but  when 
watched  or  studied  they  are  found  inter¬ 
esting.  —  Frances  McCall  (16),  Rhode 
Island, 


Know  Your  Watch? 

1.  — What  season  of  the  year  do  you 
note  in  the  watch? 

2.  — What  parts  of  the  human  body? 

3.  — What  part  of  the  face  indicates 
many? 

4.  — What  is  a  sign  of  bondage? 

5.  — What  will  most  interest  the  phy¬ 
sician? 

6.  — What  indicates  what  the  average 
person  does  six  days  of  the  week? 

7.  — What  part  of  the  flower  does  it 
contain? 

8.  — What  sign  of  honesty  do  you  find 
in  many  watches? 

9.  — What  expressive  of  courage? 

10.  — What  is  found  that  can  never  be 
first? 

11.  — What  does  it  have  that  infest 
cattle? 

12.  — What  does  it  have  that  waits  for 
no  man? 

13.  — What  that  belongs  to  us? 

14.  — What  is  found  that  we  see  in  a 
wax  collection?  —  Rose  Spindler,  Ne¬ 
braska. 


In  the  Cornfield 

A  poem  in  the  cornfield? 

Let’s  rush  right  out  and  see ! 

Oh.  what  a  lovely  place 
This  turned  out  to  be! 

The  crows  know  all  about  it. 

Are  they  more  wise  than  I  ? 

I  must  be  a  scarecrow, 

’Cause  now  they’re  flying  high. 

And  wl  at  is  this,  I  wonder? 

A  ’coon  track,  sure’s  you’re  born  ! 
It  looks  to  me.  Miss  Unger. 

There’s  more’n  a  poem  in  the  corn. 
— Louise  Jenkins,  New  York. 


Kalamazoo  Stoves  and  Ranges  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

KALAMAZOO 

Factory  Prices 


Your  name  on  the  coupon  below  brings  you  a  FREE  copy  of  this  new  catalog  of 
KALAMAZOO-DIRECT-TO-YOU  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces.  It  saves  you 
A,  to  on  your  new  cook  stove  or  heating  equipment,  because  it  quotes  you 
factory  prices  at  sensdtional  reductions. 


Prices  Lower  Than  Ever— 31  Years  of  Quality 


Make  your  selections  direct  from  factory  stock  at  the  Biggest  Savings  in  Years. 
Kalamazoo  prices  are  lower — far  lower  than  ever — but  Kalamazoo  quality,  famous 
for  31  years,  is  rigidly  maintained.  This  is  the  year  to  buy  wisely.  That  means 
buying  direct  from  the  factory — eliminating  all  un¬ 
necessary  in-between  costs. 

Only  $5  Down  on  Anything— Year  to  Pay 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now!  You’ll  see  200  styles  and 
sizes — more  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores.  Only  $5 
Dozen  on  any  Stove,  Range ,  or  Furnace,  regardless 
of  price  or  size.  A  Year  to  Pay.  800,000  Satisfied 
Customers  have  saved  ^  to  by  mailing  this  cou¬ 
pon.  “We  saved  $50,”  says  C.  T.  Harmeyer,  An- 
sonia,  O.  “I  saved  from  $50  to  $75  by  sending  to 
Kalamazoo,”  writes  W.  B.  Taylor,  Southbridge, 

Mass.  “No  one  will  ever  be  sorry  they  bought  a 
Kalamazoo,”  says  Cora  M.  Edwards,  Berryville, 

Ark.,  who  has  had  one  22  years. 

New  Ranges  in  Lovely  New  Colors 
Don’t  miss  the  new  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  new 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges — new  colors  and 
new  improvements.  Look  for  the  ranges  with  the  Heaters 
new  Utility  Shelf — they're  lozuer,  much  lower  in  n8  ]ow  as 

price,  and  so  attractive!  The  President  is  a  modern 
new  Coal  and  Wood  Range.  Your  choice  of 
Pearl  Gray,  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green,  Delft 
Blue  or  Black  Porcelain  Enamel  in  all 
ranges.  Colors  to  match  every  decorative 
scheme.  Colors  that  start  you  dreaming  of 
a  beautiful  kitchen.  Colors  as  easy  to  clean 
as  a  china  dish.  Also  Gas  Stoves,  Oil 
Stoves,  Household  Goods. 

Healthful  Heaters  Give  Furnace  Heat 
Pages  of  colored  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  Heat  Circulators.  Astonishing  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Terms.  They  give  constant 
circulation  of  fresh,  healthful,  moist, 
warm  air — eliminate  colds  and  winter  ills. 

Several  models  with  convenient  foot  warm¬ 
er.  Heat  from  3  to  6  rooms  comfortably. 

FREE  Furnace  Plans— FREE  Service 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  modern  furnace¬ 
heating  system  actually  planned  for  your 
home,  mail  coupon.  It’s  easy  to  install  your 

rl  i  roof  It  Do  t  \ 


$2415 


fiirno/'O  I  HP 


as  low  as 


$5785 


Furnaces 

as  low  as 


sands  have.  We  show  you  how. 
A  Kalamazoo  furnace  increases 
your  home’s  value  —  makes  it 
more  livable,  more  comfortable, 
more  healthful.  Only  $5  down. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Use  your  Kalamazoo  for  30 
days,  FREE.  Every  Kalamazoo 
carries  a  5-year  Guarantee  Bond 
on  materials  and  workmanship. 
$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction.  You  are  fully 
protected — you  risk  nothing. 

Tremendous  buying  power  en¬ 
ables  us  to  buy  raw  materials  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  front  the  factory — we 
are  able  to  give  you  this  year  as 
never  before,  absolute  rock-bot¬ 
tom  Factory  Prices.  Kalamazoo 
is  a  factory.  You  can’t  beat 
factory  prices  at.  any  time  — 
more  especially  this  year. 


24-Hour  Shipments 

All  stoves  and  ranges  are  shipped 
from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  or  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  warehouses,  if  you  live  east, 
within  24  hours.  Furnaces,  48 
hours.  No  delay.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Mail  the  coupon  now 
for  this  sensational  new  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehousing  and  shipping  points: 
Utica,  N.  Y.  and  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 
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800,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 
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Put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to  indicate  arti¬ 
cle*  in  which  you  are  interested. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your 
FREE  Catalog. 


Name  . 

( Please  print  name  plainly ) 

Address  . 


City 


State 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  26,  1931 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Would  you  advise  me  about  buying  a 
lot  in  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island?  The 
lots  are  sold  through  the  “Young  plan,” 
and  the  people  are  taken  on  a  bus  to 
view  the  property.  The  name  of  the 
land  is  “Thornycroft”  and  the  price  of  a 
lot  is  $20,000,  but  each  lot  is  divided  in¬ 
to  40  units,  each  unit  costing  $500.  The 
name  of  the  promoter  is  the  Forest  Hill 
Development  Corporation,  having  an  of¬ 
fice  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  under  that 
title.  W.  c.  L. 

New  York. 

This  is  clearly  a  real-estate  promotion. 
Before  anyone  could  intelligently  decide 
on. the  value  of  the  plot  or  of  any  one  of 
its  units,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
just  where  the  plot  is  located  at  Forest 
Hills,  what  the  land  is  worth  in  acreage, 
what  improvements  have  been  made  if 
any  on  the  plot,  in  the  way  of  roads, 
sidewalks,  sewers,  gas,  etc. ;  whether  or 
not  the  sellers  have  a  good  title,  and 
whether  the  plot  is  under  mortgage.  Then 
it  is  necessary  to  know  what  demand 
exists  for  the  units,  what  it  would  cost 
to  build  on  them,  and  what  rent  could  be 
secured  after  the  home  is  built. 

To  go  out  and  get  these  appraisals, 
legal  searches  and  general  information, 
would  probably  cost  us  from  $300  to  $500, 
which,  of  course,  makes  it  impractical. 

We  do  not  have  the  information  about 
this  particular  development,  and  for  that 
reason  make  no  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  plot  or  of  the  units.  This  we  do 
know :  Real  estate  in  New  York  City 
and  on  Long  Island  is  not  now  in  active 
demand.  A  large  part  of  it  is  mortgaged 
for  more  than  it  could  be  sold  for  now. 
Foreclosures  are  taken  in  by  the  mort¬ 
gagors.  Building  is  at  a  standstill.  There 
are  more  houses  than  can  be  rented  at  a 
price  to  cover  interest,  taxes  and  ex¬ 
penses.  Income  on  real  estate  is  gen¬ 
erally  on  the  decline.  Anyone  buying 
lots  now  would  have  a  prospect  of  hold¬ 
ing  them  and  paying  taxes  and  assess¬ 
ments  on  them  for  years  to  come.  If  the 
lots  are  located  with  city  improvements 
and  the  buyer  is  in  position  to  build  a 
home  to  live  in  with  an  assured  income, 
that  is  a  matter  of  his  own  good  judg¬ 
ment,  but  it  will  be  costing  him  more  to¬ 
day  than  he  would  pay  in  rent  for  a 
similar  place.  For  a  man  or  woman  out 
of  the  city  to  buy  suburban  lots  for  an 
investment  is  to  buy  trouble  and  pretty 
surely  substantial  losses.  Suburban  lots 
sold  under  development  projects  have 
formed  the  basis  of  many  small  financial 
tragedies. 


We  have  a  bill  for  $63.38  against  G. 
Zanetti,  244  East  106th  St.,  New  York 
City.  »•  M. 

Long  Island. 

We  have  had  this  debtor  traced  by  our 
representative  and  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  but  have  not  been  able  to  lo¬ 
cate  him.  He  left  without  leaving  an 
address. 

An  agent  of  the  Francis  Art  Institute, 
Registered,  245  West  34tli  St.,  Suite  204, 
New  York  City,  came  to  me  last  Septem¬ 
ber  and  asked  permission  to  enlarge  a 
picture  I  was  attached  to.  He  said  they 
wanted  to  do  very  good  work  on  it  for 
me  to  advertise  themselves  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  asked  him  if  they  did  it  for 
nothing,  and  he  told  me  it  was  a  $35  job, 
but  all  I  had  to  pay  was  for  the  mate¬ 
rial.  $3.98 ;  nothing  for  their  labor  as 
they  charged  that  on  to  advertising  and 
I  got  the  benefit,  for  they  only  made  the 
offer  to  a  few  people  in  a  town  and  they 
knew  I  would  be  so  pleased  I  would 
show  the  picture  to  all  my  friends  and 
get  them  a  lot  of  work  they  could  charge 
a  high  price  for.  I  gave  him  my  moth¬ 
er’s  picture.  The  enlarged  picture  they 
delivered  was  terrible  looking.  Then  he 
said  that  was  only  the  proof  and  it 
would  look  lovely  if  I  let  them  frame  it, 
and  the  artist  would  touch  up  the  face 
and  because  their  own  satisfied  patrons 
brought  them  more  business  than  if  they 
spent  a  lot  for  advertising,  they  would 
give  me  a  frame  worth  a  lot  more  for 
only  $15.98,  and  if  I  gave  them  all  the 
money  then  they  would  take  off  10  per 
cent  or  I  would  have  to  give  them  a  $5 
deposit  on  account.  I  had  only  planned 
to  pay  $3.98  altogether  but  I  had  some 
money  saved  for  my  Winter  coat  and  I 
thought  it  was  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
nicer  picture  than  I  could  ever  afford 
and  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  have 
me  pleased  and  show  it  and  tell  every¬ 
body  about  Francis  Art  Institute,  so  'I 
selected  a  frame  from  a  big  book  the 
agent  had  and  gave  him  the  full  amount 
lie  asked  so  he  said  I  saved  the  discount 
and  had  nothing  more  to  pay.  Then  a 
little  before  Christmas  the  picture  came 
with  $1.78  more  to  pay  collection  from 
Chicago  and  I  could  have  screamed  in 
agony  when  I  saw  my  dear  80-year-old 


dead  mother  with  bright  pink-painted 
cheeks  and  blue  eyes  like  a  girl  on  a 
calendar  and  a  very  tinny  looking  frame, 
not  the  one  I  ordered  at  all.  I  sent  it 
back  to  them  and  I  had  enclosed  letter 
in  reply,  nothing  since  and  now  they 
don’t  answer  my  letters.  It  cost  me  more 
than  I  should  have  spent  and  I  have 
nothing  to  show  for  my  money  since 
last  September.  M.  L. 

New  Y’ork. 

On  December  19,  1930,  the  Francis 
Art  Institute  wrote  the  correspondent 
that  the  portrait  had  been  rectified  and 
placed  in  the  frame  selected  and  would 
be  sent  her  within  a  few  days.  We  have 
been  unable  to  get  any  redress  for  her 
whatever. 


1. — If  a  man  dies  leaving  a  second  wife 
and  a  child  by  his  first  wife,  what  part 
of  his  property  will  his  second  wife  hold? 
2. — If  a  man  dies  leaving  a  second  wife 
and  a  child  by  his  first  wife,  can  the 
second  wife  hold  household  goods,  espe¬ 
cially  if  she  helped  buy  them  all? 

New  York.  c.  b. 

1.  — The  law  does  not  recognize  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  first  wife  and  the 
second  wife,  nor  between  the  children  of 
the  different  marriages. 

2.  — Under  the  new  law,  if  a  husband 
dies  without  making  a  will,  but  leaving 
a  wife  and  children,  the  surviving  wife  is 
entitled  to  one-third  of  his  property,  both 
personal  and  real  estate,  and  the  residue 
in  equal  portions  to  the  children. 


We  have  noticed  in  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  some  very  fine  things,  and  although 
you  are  always  correct,  we  believe  that 
you  are  a  little  tardy  upon  one  thing, 
where  you  state  the  following :  “It  will 
be  well  to  keep  the  satisfaction  (dis¬ 
charge  of  mortgage)  paper  and  file  with 
your  deed.”  The  way  we  think  proper 
is  that  in  as  much  as  one  would  own  a 
farm  some  time  before  his  mortgage  was 
paid,  he  should  not  hold  his  deed  that 
long  without  recording.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  as  soon  as  a  deed  is  de¬ 
livered,  it  should  be  recorded  with  the 
county  clerk.  We  have  had  several  seri¬ 
ous  things  happen  where  a  deed  has  not 
been  filed,  but  has  been  lost,  and  in  one 
case  the  grantors  had  died,  so  you  could 
see  the  result.  We  still  consider  The 
R.  N.-Yr.  is  cori'ect.  w.  &  b. 

New  York. 

We  evidently  did  not  make  ourselves 
understood.  Of  course,  a  deed  and  mort¬ 
gage  and  satisfaction  of  mortgage  should 
be  recorded  just  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
delivered  to  the  county  clerk's  office. 
What  we  desired  to  suggest  was  that 
after  recording  the  deed  should  always 
be  kept  in  a  safe  place,  and  that  it  would 
be  well  to  file  the  satisfaction  of  mort¬ 
gage  with  it.  We  failed  in  this  instance 
in  not  making  the  instruction  plain  as 
we  always  hope  to  do,,  and  we  thank  our 
good  friends  for  the  check  which  helps 
us  to  clear  it  up. 


RCOCly  NOW — McCormick-Deering 

Far  mall  in  Two  Sizes: 
2-Plow  and  3- Plow 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  announces  a  new 
addition  to  the  Farmall  System  of  Farming  —  the  Farm- 
all  30,  which  is  a  new  3-plow  model  of  the  original 
McCormick-Deering  Farmall.  Its  design  follows  closely 
the  original  successful  Farmall,  which,  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion  in  1923,  has  revolutionized  power  farming.  It  offers 
the  same  wide  range  of  versatility.  It  has  the  power  to 
tackle  the  big  jobs  and  do  them  easily  and  quickly.  It 
removes  the  last  obstacle  to  Farmall  ownership  on  every 
well-managed  farm. 

Every  power  farming  requirement  is  successfully  met 
with  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  Farmall  models.  Make 
your  choice  according  to  your  needs;  the  original  Farm- 
all  pulls  a  2-bottom  plow  and  the  new  Farmall  30  pulls 
a  3-bottom  plow  with  equal  ease.  See  these  two  Farmall 
models  at  your  first  opportunity  ...  on  display  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


FARMALL 


2- plow  and 

3- plow  Tractors 


If  It  Isn’t  a  McCormick-Deering,  It  Isn’t  a  FARMALL 


We  won — the  Raisin  Brook  Packing 
Company,  of  Dundee,  Mich.,  has  closed 
its  doors.  The  office  here  at  Warren, 
O.,  has  been  closed  for  about  six  weeks, 
when  their  office  manager  flew  by  night 
and  left  bills  amounting  to  over  $2,000. 
A  few  people  are  thanking  me  for  talk¬ 
ing  them  out  of  buying  Raisin  Brook 
rabbits.  But  others  said  I  was  just  a 
sorehead.  They  hate  to  have  anyone  ask 
them  if  they  have  Raisin  Brook  rabbits 
because  they  don’t  want  anyone  to  know 
they  were  “gypped.”  d.  k. 

Ohio. 

When  this  friend  told  us  the  Raisin 
Brook  Packing  Company  wanted  to  sell 
him  rabbits  at  $25  each  with  a  contract 
to  buy  back  the  progeny  for  10  years,  he 
wrote  us  for  information  and  advice.  He 
showed  our  letter  to  his  neighbors  to  save 
them  from  loss  and  was  threatened  with 
a  libel  suit.  It  is  nothing  new  to  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  that  many  people  insist  on 
being  victims  of  visionary  schemes,  but 
that  our  friends  are  saved  many  losses 
makes  the  effort  worth  while. 


A  and  B  are  husband  and  wife  and 
have  property  made  out  in  a  joint  deed 
by  entirety.  If  A  gets  B  to  sign  a  deed 
to  somebody  else,  apparently  a  buyer,  can 
that  buyer  turn  the  property  back  to  A 
in  his  name  alone,  and  would  it  be  legal? 

New  Y'ork.  c.  E. 

The  husband  and  wife  may  convey  the 
property  to  a  third  person.  This  person 
may  then  legally  convey  it  to  the  hus¬ 
band  or  to  the  wife  or  to  any  other  per¬ 
son.  If,  however,  A  should  induce  B  to 
sign  off  under  misrepresentations  and 
fraud  could  be  proved  to  deprive  B  of  her 
property  the  courts  would  probably  re¬ 
store  B  to  her  rights  in  the  property. 
Any  dispute  of  this  kind  would  involve 
large  expense  and  family  estrangements 
which  should  be  avoided. 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

free  garage  to  transients 


Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 

UNO  OPENINGS  nesota,  North 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  Improved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  C.  H.  By.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

limited  number  of  1913  is¬ 
sues  in  good  condition  of 
The  Country  Gentleman, 
Farm  Journal,  Capper’s 
Farmer,  Farm  &  Fireside,  Successful  Farming,  Farmer’s 
Wife.  State  name  of  magazine,  date  of  issues,  and 
urice  wanted  in  return  letter.  Address:  BUREAU  OF 
Editorial  Kesearch,  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

POSTING  SIGNS 

for  the  coining  hunting  season,  75c  per  doz.,  postpaid 
Complies  state  law. 

KENWORTHY  FEATURE  SERVICE 
45  N.  Division  St.  _ Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-Several  Turner’s  New  PoneySaw  Mills 

Only  5200.  Regularly  sold  for  $458.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture.  W.  D.  Maischoss,  66  Washingtan  Slrael.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

nAiA  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car- 

(J31S  vllaW  loads.  James  E.  Dante,  Jr. ,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BUY 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman,  single; 

twenty-five  hundred  capacity  plant;  must  be 
capable  to  take  charge.  W.  D.  VAN  iLEit,!, 
New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED— Capable  plain  cooking  for 

voting  business  couple,  care  chickens,  re¬ 
sponsible;  state  wages  and  experience.  ED 
DACHS,  Amityville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  to  assist  in  general 
work  in  farm  boarding  house;  references  re¬ 
quired.  STRATHGLASS  FARM,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


POSITION  BY  SINGLE,  middle-aged  man,  to 
assist  in  caring  for  aged  couple;  farm  bred, 
honest,  temperate,  agreeable;  absolutely  depen¬ 
dable  any  duties  assigned;  small  wages  agree¬ 
able  if  good  borne  surroundings.  ADVERTISER 
1007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Neat,  middle-aged  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  small  family,  every  conveni¬ 
ence;  in  village:  wages  $30.  P.  O.  BOX  165, 
Farmingdale,  New  Jersey. 

HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  for  farm  making  grade 
A  raw  milk;  must  furnish  references;  in  an¬ 
swering  state  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER 
1608,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  farm,  year  round, 
small  wages;  some  experience  in  stock  rais¬ 
ing;  bouse,  garden,  wood,  fruit;  no  bad  habits; 
reference  required.  GEORGE  BRAY,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  COUl’LE  to  care  for  small  farm  for 
Winter;  all  improvements;  man  good  with 
cows,  liens,  apples,  wood;  wife  cook  for  owner; 
all-year  arrangement  if  satisfactory;  address 
with  references.  E.  BRIDGES,  Box  111,  Hop- 
kinton,  Mass. 


WANTED — Farmer,  single,  on  farm  in  Con¬ 
necticut;  fifty  dollars  month,  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORK,  cooking  and  laundry, 
3  adults,  all  conveniences;  $32  per  month. 
MRS.  CREVELING,  R.  F.  D.,  Scotch  Plains, 
N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  estate,  Northern 
Westchester  County;  must  know  flowers,  cat¬ 
tle  and  mechanics;  write  giving  full  details. 
ADVERTISER  1625,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  MARRIED  man  with  small  fami¬ 
ly  preferred;  must  be  active  and  thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  handling  of  clean  milk  and 
have  first-class  references;  no  milking. 
STRATHGLASS  FARM,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  WORKING,  to  wait  on  table, 
must  have  had  some  experience;  clean  down¬ 
stairs  front  part,  answer  bells,  clean  silver,  make 
salads,  wash  small  napkins;  family  of  five;  no 
cooking;  no  servants  need  apply;  considerate 
treatment:  Long  Island,  50  minutes  from  New 
York;  salary  $80.  ADVERTISER  1627,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Poultryman,  reliable,  bandy,  able  to 
build  chicken  house;  good  home,  $25  per 
month  and  board.  S.  ItAUHE,  Box  15,  R.  D., 
Feura  Bush,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  INTELLIGENT  girl,  25-35,  fond  of 
children,  clean  housekeeper,  able  to  care  for 

3- year  child,  cook  tasty  meals  and  run  modern 

4- room  apartment  in  town  of  135,000,  adjoining 
New  York  City;  right  girl  treated  as  one  of 
family;  $45;  references  required.  ADA’ERTISER 
1631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  SMALL  family,  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  farming  on  modern  dairy  farm; 
120  acres,  near  Albany,  N.  A’.;  grade  A  inilk, 
able  to  take  full  responsibility;  wages,  shares 
or  profit  sharing;  state  age,  habit,  references 
and  all  particulars  in  first  letter;  do  not  apply 
if  you  have  discontinued  farming  any  length  of 
time.  ADVERTISER  1636,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  settled  habits,  refined,  for 
housework  and  waiting  in  family  with  two 
children  living  in  country,  AVashington,  D.  C. 
or  Florida.  AA’inter  months;  no  cooking;  position 
suitable  normal  school  graduate  or  teacher  fond 
of  children  and  capable  advancement  to  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  mother’s  helper.  BOX  60,  Clave- 
rack,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  FROM  20  to  40  years  old,  in 
a  convenient  home;  2  in  family.  HAROLD 
STOVER,  lit.  2,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Reliable  middle-aged  woman  for 
general  housework,  must  be  good  plain  cook 
and  used  to  country;  wage  forty  dollars.  Ad¬ 
dress  VOLLEIt,  Brown’s  Mills,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  —  Protestant  American  housekeeper, 
middle-aged,  neat,  capable,  good  cook;  no  en¬ 
cumbrance;  used  to  country;  well  recommended; 
modern  country  home;  state  salary.  BOX  107, 
Little  Common,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Single  man,  willing  worker,  not  a 
manager,  dry-hand  milker,  for  small  dairy; 
one  who  prefers  a  home  rather  than  high  wages; 
Protestant  preferred;  answer  by  letter;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1645,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  the  business,  especially 
pedigree  breeding,  wants  position  as  manager  of 
commercial  egg  or  breeding  plant;  qualified  to 
produce  results.  ADVERTISER  1562,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AVOMAN  wants  situation,  mother’s 
helper  or  general.  Apply  ADA’ERTISER  1557, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  COLLEGE  trained,  single, 
years  of  practical  and  technical  experience  in 
all  phases  of  poultry  farming;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  from  noted  agricultural  authorities.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  1571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  as  housekeeper;  first-class 
reference;  state  wages.  MRS.  A.  HART¬ 
MANN,  R.  1,  Box  19,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  life  experience  in  all 
branches  of  fruit  farming,  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  position  of  working  foreman;  references. 
ADVERTISER  1605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  MAN  wants  job  on  dairy  farm,  good 
in  repairing  machinery.  ADA’ERTISER  1602, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  POSITION,  dairy  barn  work  to  take 
care  cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  138,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


HONEST,  RELIABLE  man,  age  22,  wants  posi¬ 
tion,  chauffeur,  auto  mechanic,  good  milker, 
farm  experienced.  JOHN  I.  LUCAS,  Mount 
Road,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  desires  position;  good 
feeder  and  cow-man;  Holstein,  Guernseys; 
milking  three  times  a  day  is  preferred.  JACOB 
GROOT,  Box  119,  AVashington,  R.  I. 


SINGLE  AVORKING  herdsman,  test  cows,  milk¬ 
er.  RICHARD  STAGER,  It.  1,  Chadds  Ford, 
Pa. 


COMPETENT  FARM  manager  desires  position, 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches,  espe¬ 
cially  cattle,  horses  and  dogs;  no  liqtior;  wife 
a  fine  New  England  cook  and  housekeeper;  can 
assist  if  wished.  ADA'ERTISER  1604,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOULD  LIKE  work  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1603, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  AMERICAN  woman.  45  years 
old,  competent  invalid’s  nurse,  long  experi¬ 
ence,  quiet,  conscientious  worker;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  NELLIE  COTA,  East  Middlebury,  Vt. 


A  MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  in  every  phase  of  the  game,  capable 
of  taking  complete  charge,  seeks  connection 
either  commercial  or  private  estate;  excellent 
references.  Address  S.  AV.  FIELDING,  380 
East  155th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SAVISS-AMERICAN  couple,  one  child,  wish 
position  on  estate;  poultryman,  farmer,  han¬ 
dyman;  wife  part-time  housework;  $75.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1613,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  wants  work  on  milk 
route,  milk  house  or  chauffeur,  caretaker  of 
estate;  best  reference.  ADA’ERTISER  1614, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  capable,  reliable, 
open  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1615, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  small  family,  col¬ 
lege  training,  supplemented  by  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  purebred  cattle  and  dairy  farm 
management;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  dairy  business;  exceptional  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  character  and  ability  from  past  and 
present  employer.  Address  ADA’ERTISER  1616, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GERMAN  carpenter  and  handyman,  all 
around,  wishes  position  on  farm  or  private 
estate.  AVERNER  MILLER,  88-07  51st  Ave., 
Elmhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  BUSINESS  and  poultry  courses, 
experienced  all  branches:  references;  fore¬ 
man,  manager.  ADA’ERTISER  1617,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GERMAN,  age  48,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  private  American  household;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  husband  special  handy;  wages  $90-$120; 
steady  position;  loyal  treatment.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1618,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — AA’ork,  farm.  New  York  State  pre¬ 
ferred;  American  man  of  50;  good  home;  no 
milker;  no  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  1619,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm  work  by  American  couple  with 
son  of  16  in  high  school:  good  home;  New 
York  State  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1620, 
cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AMERICAN,  45.  single,  experi¬ 
enced,  good  character,  reliable,  understand 
caretaking,  gardening;  shares  or  salary:  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1622,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  20,  Protestant,  wishes  position 
within  100  miles  of  New  York,  preferable  on 
poultry  farm;  will  work  for  small  wages  and 
board.  ADA’ERTISER  1623,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AS  AA’E  ARE  discontinuing  testing  and  reduc¬ 
ing  size  of  our  herd,  we  will  no  longer  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  a  herdsman  and  wish  to 
recommend  our  present  herdsman  to  anyone 
needing  an  experienced,  capable  cattleman; 
qualified  to  take  full  charge  of  any  herd  and 
get  results;  for  further  particulars  address 
AVHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER,  estate  superintendent,  tech¬ 
nically  trained,  14  years’  experience  in  all 
branches,  planning  and  erecting  of  buildings,  re¬ 
tail  dairying,  care  of  lawns,  roads,  etc.,  breed¬ 
ing,  A.  It.  0.  work;  take  any  size  farm  to  build 
up  or  operate  profitably.  Apply  under  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


l’RIA’ATE  CHAUFFEUR,  good  caretaker,  care¬ 
ful  driver;  Protestant,  married,  aged  40;  li¬ 
censed  14  years;  city  or  country;  no  alcohol  or 
tobacco  used:  wife  willing  to  assist;  honest, 
steady,  reliable,  capable:  good  references;  per¬ 
sonal  interview;  homelike  place,  considerate 
treatment  to  extreme  high  wages,  L.  A,  ECK- 
LEIt,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  CARPENTER,  53,  wants  job  on  poultry 
farm;  build,  repair,  paint  and  other  work; 
use  no  liquor  or  tobacco;  $35  per  month,  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  1643,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener, 
qualified  farm  manager;  married;  broad  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  1629,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION,  COOKING,  refined,  strong,  dependa¬ 
ble  woman,  54.  Protestant,  neat,  mild;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged;  state  wages,  given.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1630,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  place  suitable  for 
poultry;  New  York  State;  American;  location 
Where  work  is  obtainable.  ADVERTISER  1621. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


36-ACRE  FARM  on  State  highway  in  Barre,  3 
minutes  to  village,  30  acres  tillage,  large 
barn  with  20  ties,  8-room  house  with  furnace, 
bath,  town  water,  electric  light,  land  and  build¬ 
ings  in  very  good  shape;  must  sell  to  settle  es¬ 
tate.  O.  A.  ANDERSON,  Adair.,  Barre,  Mass. 


AVANTED — Farm  near  Fishkill,  low  rent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAAV  FILER  desires  position  or  other  work. 
F.  P.  JONES,  It.  2,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


GROOM,  33,  AVISIIES  position;  experienced 
with  horses  and  dogs;  well  familiar  with  dif¬ 
ferent  breed;  have  completed  agricultural  school 
course;  dependable  and  sober;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  1632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  55,  AVANTS  work,  only  poultry  farm; 

wages  $15  month,  board,  no  farming.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1634,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  FARMER,  with  the  experience,  en¬ 
ergy  and  executive  ability  to  handle  any 
agricultural  enterprise,  open  for  engagement; 
competent,  reliable,  efficient.  ADA’ERTISER 
1635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  AMERICAN,  age  26,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced,  desires  position;  state  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1637,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  28,  IRISH,  good  milker,  wants  position; 

references.  ADA’ERTISER  1638,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  33,  rrotestant,  needs  work;  some 
experience  with  poultry,  poor  milker;  anxious 
to  learn;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1639, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VEGETABLE,  GREENHOUSE  grower  and  gar¬ 
dener,  married.  Address  GARDENER  18  Lo¬ 
cust  St.,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


AVAILABLE  FARM  manager  who  produces  re¬ 
sults,  qualified  all  lines  dairy  farming;  col¬ 
lege  trained,  practical  experience.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  1642,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GARDENER,  farmer,  experienced  in 
all  branches:  wife  good  cook;  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA’ERTISER  1644,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  GENTLEMAN’S  estate,  middle- 
aged,  2  children;  long  experience  with  live¬ 
stock,  poultry,  gardening,  etc.;  excellent  refer¬ 
ence.  PATRICK  DONEGAN,  Rt.  1,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

MUSKRAT  FARM.  Owner,  STANLEY  IIAVI- 
LAND,  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  bargain.  BERNARD  CLAS¬ 
SEN,  Highland  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres  clear  level  land  on  ce¬ 
ment  highway;  1  mile  from  large  town. 
L.  A.  ARNOLD,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


AVANTED  ON  ROUTE  9,  house  and  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  or  gas  station  site.  ADA'ERTISER  1559, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  my  meat  and  grocery  busi¬ 
ness,  in  village  in  Dutchess  County,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  other  business  interests;  up-State. 
ADA’ERTISER  1580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— Small  farm  in  New  York  State, 
about  60  to  75  miles  from  New  York  City; 
must  have  good  water;  write  thorough  descrip¬ 
tion;  will  pay  cash.  D.  CURTIS,  117  AVest 
57th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — Gas  station  or  site,  rent  or  buy. 
ADA’ERTISER  1600,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA  BARGAIN— 5-acre  citrus  grove,  5- 
room  bungalow,  garage.  BOX  14,  Interlachen, 
Florida. 


WILL  SACRIFICE  200-acre  dairy  farm,  one  of 
the  best  in  AVestchester  County,  well  equipped; 
12-room  house,  modern  conveniences.  JAMES 
POLLOCK,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 110-acre  poultry  and  general  farm, 
on  concrete  road;  near  Dover,  Del.;  fully 
stocked  and  equipped;  1,600  layers;  implements 
and  buildings  in  perfect  condition;  electricity 
and  running  water;  attractive  house  with  mod¬ 
ern  improvements,  partly  furnished;  bank,  post 
office,  railroad,  etc.,  in  town,  with  market  at 
door;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  AN¬ 
THONY  IILOUSEK,  Hartley,  Del. 


SIX-ROOM  house,  store  and  gas  station,  with 
other  outbuildings,  equipped  witli  electric 
lights;  1%  acres  strawberries;  opposite  high 
school;  on  Salisbury-Ocean  City  road;  for  fur¬ 
ther  information,  write  MAURICE  AVHITE, 
Pittsville,  Md. 


130-ACRE  FARM,  four  miles  from  Ithaca,  over¬ 
looking  Cayuga  Lake;  cement  road;  electrici¬ 
ty,  bath.  Address  AIRS.  A.  H.  ROGERS,  509 
North  Cayuga  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  311-acre  farm,  one  mile  from 
creamery.  State  road  and  store;  a  money¬ 
maker  for  right  party;  easy  terms.  GEORGE 
BRAY,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station  and  store  and  over¬ 
night  cabins,  on  State  road,  in  farming  and 
boarding-house  section;  come  and  see  it. 
GEORGE  BRAY,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  - —  Sixteen-acre  equipped  poultry 
farm,  vicinity  Lakewood,  N.  J.:  small  apple 
orchard.  1,200  capacity  laying  houses,  incuba¬ 
tors,  colony  houses,  seven-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments.  ADVERTISER  1586,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  consisting  of  meadows, 
pasture,  standing  timber,  or  timber  only; 
Pennsylvania.  ADA'ERTISER  1606,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RENT  BY  NOVEMBER  1,  fruit  and  general 
farm,  65  acres,  bearing  peaches  and  apples; 
good  income;  cash  rental.  LII’MAN  FRUIT 
FARM,  Tikesville,  Mercer  County,  N.  J. 


80-ACRE  FRUIT  farm,  $8,000;  write  particu¬ 
lars.  ADA’ERTISER  1601,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres,  ten-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  tliree-room  cottage,  good  barn, 
garage,  all  kinds  fruit,  houses  for  seven  hun¬ 
dred  chickens;  suitable  chicken  farm  or  de¬ 
velopment;  splendid  location,  good  road,  one 
mile  off  State  road:  Rockland  County.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  1611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


220  ACRES,  GOOD  road,  mouth  Annamessex 
River.  50  tillable,  rest  pasture  and  muskrat 
land,  7-room  colonial  house,  buildings;  fine 
shade  on  lawn;  trapping,  sheep  and  cattle  rais¬ 
ing;  best  duck  shooting;  $4,500.  BOX  87,  R. 
D.,  Fruitland,  Aid. 


78-ACRE  A'lLLAGE  farm  for  sale;  electric, 
equipped,  stocked.  ADA’ERTISER  1624,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT — Fully  equipped  farm  with 
option  of  buying  by  fully  experienced  farmer. 
ADVERTISER  1633,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIA’E-ROOAI  HOUSE,  six  acres  of  land,  one 
cleared,  also  farm  for  sale;  half  mile  from 
State  road;  cheap.  BOX  113,  Poeomoke  City, 
Aid. 


I  D  LIKE  to  exchange  2-family  house,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  for  bakery  or  some  other  business  or 
farm;  house  is  in  first-class  condition,  1ms  all 
modern  improvements.  Inquire,  II.  SCHAVARZ, 
28  Third  St.,  Dover,  N.  J.  Tel.  794-J. 


58-ACRE  POULTRY  and  truck  farm,  15  miles 
Atlantic  City;  good  eight-room  house,  barn 
and  garage;  poultry  houses  twenty  by  eighty- 
two,  twenty  by  twenty;  brooder  house  twenty 
by  hfty;  five  colony  houses,  three  range  shelt¬ 
ers,  feeders,  waterers,  brooder  stoves,  metal 
nests;  horse  and  farm  tools;  good  orchard;  price 
seven  thousand;  building  and  loan  mortgage 
thirty-three  hundred,  balance  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1640,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 5-acre  farm  on  traffic  road.  New 
Jersey;  small  down  payment,  balance  month¬ 
ly;  no  agency.  ADVERTISER  1641,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  good  house,  two  barns,  ben- 
house,  bath  and  water  system;  near  college, 
State  ceramics,  and  agricultural  schools;  State 
road.  S.  B.  BOND,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  Florida  truck  farm,  two 
houses,  artesian  well;  3%  miles  from  ship¬ 
ping  platform;  1%  acres  of  strawberries;  bar¬ 
gain,  easy  terms.  CHESTER  GREEN,  Aladi- 
son,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Ten  acres,  almost  new  house,  five 
rooms,  with  garage,  barn  and  chicken  house; 
two  wells;  7  (seven)  miles  Poughkeepsie;  ($3,- 
000)  three  thousand.  EDWARD  P  ALAI  A  TIE  It 
7o  Alarket  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — River-front  property  of  8  rooms, 
kitchen  and  baths ;  liot-water  heat,  electricity 
available:  big  garage;  near  Ocean  City.  Inquire 
A\  E.,  Teaneck,  N.  J.  Phone 

b-7  i  80. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — AVill  take  children  to  hoard  on  farm, 
those  of  school  age  will  he  taken  lo  a  good 
school;  mother’s  care  given.  ADVERTISER 
1612,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANT  TO  BOARD  elderly  gentleman,  and  will 
give  home  comfort.  ADVERTISER  1610,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 
^  AVILLIAAI  H.  PARSIL,  Alonmoutli  Junction, 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ala- 
netta,  N.  Y’. 


CHOICE  RASPBERRY  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1  15 
postpaid.  LYAIAN  APIARIES,  Rt.  1,  North¬ 
ampton,  Alass. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  No.  1  sweet  potatoes 
$1  per  bushel  Hamper;  $2.50  per  barrel;  during 
September  and  Oetober;  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  AV. 
AVARREN,  Painter,  Va. 


FRESH  AVHITE  eggs  for  sale  from  a  reliable 
producer  of  1,600  layers.  J.  H.  AleCLEL- 
LAND,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  CLOA’ER  honey.  5  lbs.,  $1;  10,  $1.75, 
delivered  third  zone;  60  lbs.  clover,  $5;  am¬ 
ber  buckwheat,  $4;  clover  comb,  24  sections, 
$4.50;  mixed  buckwheat,  $4,  not  prepaid.  ED¬ 
WARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover.  $4.80;  120,  $9; 

buckwheat  or  amber,  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted.  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


AA’IXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERAIONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm,  $2.65  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARAI,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


“DEPEAV’S  HONEY”— New  clover  honey,  60 
lbs.,  $4.75;  120,  $9.  LAVERN  DEl’EAV,  Rt. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farquhar  saw  mill,  24-in.  Monarch 
attrition  mill;  two  12  and  14-in.  belts;  very 
cheap.  F.  C.  OLES,  Spencertown,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  AVALNUT  meats, 
cracked,  free  from  shells. 
TRY  FARAI,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


$1.15  per  lb.; 
GLENDALE 


f  resli 
I’OUL- 


AVE  AVANT  to  buy,  within  100  miles  of  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  first-class  apples;  Alelutosh,  Van 
Dine,  Dipping  and  Baldwins,  in  any  .quantity; 
mail  full  details  to  AI.  FLIPSE,  It.  F.  I)  3 
care  Bogert’s  Farm,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 20  tons  second  cutting  Alfalfa  and 
clover .  OLIVER  G.  FOX,  It.  7,  Fort  Plain, 


AVANT  LARGE  power  spray  pump 
head  irrigation  sprinkler  pipes 
GLEN  ROAD  FARAI,  Bloomsbury,  N. 


also 

and 

J. 


over- 

pump. 


FINE  HONEY— 60-lb.  can, 
two,  $10;  buckwheat,  $4; 
within  third  zone,  $1.75; 
RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa, 


here,  clover,  $5.20; 
two,  $7.50;  10  lbs. 
buckwheat,  $1.60. 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  postpaid,  clover  5-lb.  pail,  $1 ; 

2  pails,  $1.80;  buckwheat  or  amber,  pail,  85c; 

write  for  quantity  prices.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbndge,  N.  Y. 


JUA  fjlJ 


ru/tvaaB-  noney,  light  as  clover, 
really  good,  5-lb.  pail,  85c;  10-lb.,  $1.50  post¬ 
paid.  LYAIAN  APIARIES',  It.  1,  Northampton, 
Alass. 


- - - - -  luvuuam,  IV  H 

lieatpr  an  complete;  price  reasonable.  HAR 
III  LESTER,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


SELL  OUR  five-pound  pails  new  honey  to  neigh¬ 
bors,  liberal  commission,  free  samples  Ilol  - 
LYIIOCK  GARDENS,  Bucklaml,  Mass.  ‘ 


Treatment  of  Iras 

The  article  on  the  “July  Garden,” 
page  777,  by  T.  H.  Everett,  gives  advice 
for  the  treatment  of  the  soil  in  the  case 
of  root  rot  in  Iris ;  to  prepare  the  new 
bed  by  giving  a  generous  application  of 
acid  phosphate.  Does  this  mean  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  100  per  cent  acid  phosphate 
or  one  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  such 
as  colloidal  phosphate  containing  22  per 
cent  acid  phosphate,  or  a  superphosphate 
of  10  per  cent  strength?  In  the  case  of 
Iris  borer,  after  treating  the  roots 
would  an  application  of  acid  phosphate 
bo  beneficial,  or  what  other  means  can  be 
taken  to  kill  borers  before  they  start 
their  work?  mbs.  j.  p.  h. 

Maine. 

Acid  phosphate  is  just  another  name 
for  superphosphate  and  is  distinct  from 
the  colloidal  phosphate.  It  is  obtainable 
in  different  grades  containing  varying 
percentages  of  soluble  phosphate  which  is 
the  chief  yardstick  we  use  when  measur¬ 
ing  the  relative  values  of  pliosphatie  ma¬ 
nures.  Superphosphate  containing  1G 
per  cent  soluble  phosphate  is  well  suited 
for  dressing  land  in  which  Irises  suffer¬ 
ing  from  root-rot  are  grown.  The  fullest 
benefit  from  the  use  of  superphosphate  is 
only  obtained  if  a  sufficiency  of  lime  is 
present  in  the  soil. 

The  following  information  regarding 
the  Iris  borer  was  obtained  from  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den  :  “There  are  different  things  that  may 
be  done  to  control  the  Iris  borer.  The 
treatment  depends  a  great  deal  on  the 
extent  of  the  Iris  planting.  In  May  one 
may  observe  the  earliest  effects  of  the 
young  larvae  on  the  leaves  and,  if  there 
are  only  a  few  plants  in  one's  garden 
they  may  be  examined  carefully,  the 
young  larvae  located  and  crushed  long  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  the  rhizome.  In  extensive 
plantings  this,  of  course,  is  out  of  the 
question.  In  July  the  borers  are  attain,- 
ing  their  full  size  and  beginning  to  pass 
into  the  pupa  stage.  If  the  Irises  are 
dug  up,  divided,  thoroughly  cleaned  out 
and  reset  at  this  time,  practically  all  of 
the  borers  may  be  killed.  Undoubtedly 
the  transplanting  and  cleaning  up  in 
July  or,  at  latest,  early  August,  is  very 
effective  in  keeping  the  borers  down. 
More  effective  still  is  the  method  of  burn¬ 
ing  over  the  Irises  in  early  Spring,  some 
time  in  March  when  the  dead  leaves  are 
sufficiently  dry.  All  one  needs  is  suf¬ 
ficient  fire  to  burn  out  the  old  dead 
leaves.  The  addition  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  dry  grass  may  help  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  fire  going.  This  method  kills  the 
eggs  and  thus  prevents  the  borer  from 
getting  a  start  in  the  current  season. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  too  hot  a 
fire,  otherwise  the  rhizomes  may  be  some¬ 
what  injured.  From  our  own  experience, 
however,  we  observed  practically  no  in¬ 
jury  whatever  to  the  plants  even  though 
a  rather  hot  fire  ran  over  them.  The 
burning  method  has  another  advantage 
in  that  in  a  very  short  time  a  man  can 
clean  up  a  large  plantation  of  Iris  and 
get  it  in  good  shape  for  the  current  sea¬ 
son.  Of  course  for  two  or  three  weeks 
it  does  not  have  a  very  good  appearance, 
but  it  rather  quickly  recovers.  This 
method  certainly  saves  a  tremendous  lot 
of  labor  in  cleaning  out  the  Iris  clumps. 
It  cannot  of  course  be  applied  where  the 
fire  may  do  damage  to  other  plants.  Even 
in  the  case  where  the  Irises  are  planted 
more  or  less  among  shrubs  a  light  fire 
might  possibly  be  kept  under  control.” 

I  would  say  that  after  treatment  for 
Iris  borer  the  superphosphate  treatment 
would  aid  in  building  up  the  plant’s  re¬ 
sistance  to  attacks  from  the  root-rot  dis¬ 
ease,  which  frequently  seems  to  gain  ad¬ 
mittance  through  the  wounds  made  by 
borers.  T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


Aspidistra  Variegata 

This  valuable  plant  is  not  so  much 
grown  as  it  should  be  by  the  amateur  as 
it  not  only  makes  a  fine  plant  for  the  out¬ 
door  porch  or  garden  in  Summer,  but  its 
extreme  hardiness  and  the  broad  white 
stripes  in  the  leaves  render  it  a  fine  or¬ 
nament  to  the  living-rooms  all  the  year 
round.  To  those  who  do  not  know  it 
would  say  that  it  resembles  Aspidistra 
lurida  in  many  respects,  but  like  many 
other  variegated  leaved  plants  does  not 
grow  quite  so  strongly.  The  leaves  have 
the  same  tough  and  leathery  texture  as 
the  all-green  variety  and  the  flowers  also 
have  the  same  peculiarity  of  forming 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  as 
the  flowers  are  very  curious  this  feature 
alone  commends  it  to  all  who  know  it. 
Being  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  it 
possesses  an  Oriental  character  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  it  is  generally  found 
in  growth  to  be  slow  but  sure.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  its  slow  growth  that  has  prevented 
its  more  general  cultivation,  but  the  own¬ 
er  of  a  good  specimen  will  probably  have 
something  that  will  not  only  last  a  life¬ 
time,  but  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  that 
increases  with  the  years.  It  is  easily 
grown  in  good  light  soil  and  the  writer 
generally  adds  a  small  amount  of  wood 
ashes  to  the  potting  soil  in  order  to  as¬ 
sist  the  variegation.  Be  careful,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  use  too  much,  as  it  only 
needs  a  trace  to  produce  the  best  results. 
Grow  in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  and 
only  repot  when  really  necessary,  as  this 
tends  to  keep  the  plants  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition,  and  do  not  repot  or  disturb  the 
plants  any  more  than  necessary.  A  good 
ie.ivo-alme  policy  with  careful  attention 
to  watering  and  keeping  the  leaves 
sponged  off  occasionally  is  all  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  is  required,  and  it  will  well 
repay  the  owner  for  the  care  given  to  it. 

II,  w,  II AXES, 


Fill  the  Silo  with  a  G-E  Motor 


FILLING  the  silo  is  another  job  for 
electricity  to  do.  It  is  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  way,  costing  considerably  less 
than  any  other  form  of  power. 

You  can  do  it  with  a  General  Electric 
motor  on  the  cutter,  or  by  using  a  G-E 
portable  farm  motor  —  the  same  motor 
which  will  hoist  your  hay,  saw  your 
wood,  grind  your  feed,  elevate  your 
grain,  and  serve  you  in  a  dozen  other 
profitable  ways. 

One  farmer  says:  “My  G-E  portable 
farm  motor  saved  me  $8.50  in  filling  the 
silo  as  compared  with  filling  by  pre¬ 
vious  methods. The  work  was  done  with 
the  regular  farm  help,  thus  saving  on 
labor  too.” 


Another  farmer  says : c  ‘Our  G-E  portable 
farm  motor  runs  a  hay  hoist  for  unload¬ 
ing  hay,  making  a  one-man  job  of  this, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  2  cents  per  ton.  It 
saws  all  th.e  wood  three  men  can  handle, 
at  a  cost  of  about  3  cents  per  cord.” 

Farmers  are  finding  that  the  electric 
motor  is  not  only  their  cheapest  kind 
of  power — even  less  costly  than  wind 
—  but  also  the  most  convenient.  G-E 
motors  and  theG-E  portable  farm  motor 
are  available  to  handle  every  stationary 
farm  job. 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “G-E  Portable 
Farm  Motors.”  Address  Room  313, 
Building  6,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 


fjoin  us  in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Program  from  WGY,  Schenectady,  every 
Friday  evening  at  8:30  o 'clock  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  and  in  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Program  every  Saturday  evening  over  a  nation-wide  N.  B.  C.  Network 


95-839 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


SALES  AND  ENGINEERING  SERVICE  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIE  S 


A  FEED  GRINDER 

AN  ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

A  HAY  CHOPPER 


ALL-IN-ONE  with, 

S¥A\NI0)A\IR®  KAY 

HAMMER  MILL 

A  combination  of  Inures  and  powerful  ham¬ 
mers  give3  this  grinder  high  capacity  on 
all  feeds — wet  or  dry.  Simply  remove  the 
screen  and  you  have  an  efficient  ensilage 
cutter  and  silo  filler.  Also 
serves  as  a  hay  chopper  and 
feed  mixer. 

Operates  at  2000-2500  R.P.M. 

■ — no  speed  jack  required.  A 
10-20  tractor  will  run  it  effi¬ 
ciently.  Only  one  moving  part 
— a  175-pound  rotor  equipped 
with  knives  and  hammers  does 
grinding  and  furnishes 
airblast  for  elevating. 
S.  K.  F.  bearings.  Ale- 
mite  lubrication. 

High  capacity  grinders 
in  three  price  ranges. 
Write  for  literature  and 
catalog. 


SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

119  W-  57th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEE  this  Sensational 
Machine  at  uour  Dealer 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Save  Your  Pelts  with 

GIBBS  TRAPS 

They  reduce  losses  and  increase  profit. 
They  HOLD  what  they  CATOH.  Gibbs 
“Two  Trigger”  Traps  absolutely  pre¬ 
vent  “Wring-Offa."  GOceach,  $6.5(J  dozen 
postpaid.  Gibb9  No.  1  “Single  Grip"Traps  15c 
ea.,  $1.65  doz.  postpaid.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  write  us  direct.  Send  for  24-pag:e 
TRAP  BOOK  and  Sample  Trap  Tagr  FREE. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  S-36,  Chester.  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling:  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  “Hercules" — 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating: 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


1130 


Write  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Big:  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big:  catalog:— free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
29th  St.  Centerville.  Iowa 


Name. 


Address  - - - - 

HE  Mail  to  Centaur  Tractor  Corp.  22- A  Main,GreaawichfO  JHH 


A  FRAME  *10^ 

AS  LOW  AS 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

AWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


J 


FARQUHAR 
CIDER PRESSES 

Built  in  sizes  up  to  400  barrels 

Writs  today  for  complete  catalog  and  prices 
on  Cider  Press  Supplies 

A.  8.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  York,  Pa. 


k  ■  a  8  Man’s  CORN  HARVESTER  poor 

W  I  |  ™  8nJ|  Man’sprice.  Only  $25  with  bundle 

i  I  ft  ^  U  ■  tying  attachment.  FREE  catalog 
■  ■  showing  pictures  of  HAKVESTKR" 

tN  HARVESTER  R.  N.  CO.  •  SALIMA,  KANSAS 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittingc 

PFAFF  6c  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N-  i 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  1‘AKC  HOW,  NEW  YOEK 
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Random  Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  I 
start  the  day  right  with  half  of  a 
chilled  muskmelon  preceding  the 
ham  and  eggs.  Creamed  carrots, 
cabbage  salad,  succotash,  new  pota¬ 
toes,  all  this  right  fresh  from  the 
garden,  make  dinner  time  a  feast 
with  little  cost. 

Isn't  it  odd  that  just  when  you  are  wheeling  a 
load  on  the  old  wheelbarrow  with  both  arms  in  use, 
a  mosquito  lunches  on  the  back  of  your  neck,  flies 
explore  your  elbows  and  a  varied  assortment  of 
bugs  choose  that  precise  moment  to  make  excursions 
up  your  nose?  When  that  old  Italian  artist  laid 
aside  his  brushes  long  enough  to  design  and  build 
the  first  wheelbarrow  he  sure  conferred  a  real  bles¬ 
sing  on  mankind.  Few  have  had  the  privilege  of 


viewing  his  wonderful  works  of 
have  made  use  of  his  invention, 


art,  but  millions 
without  knowing 


that  an  artist  of  surpassing  genius  designed  it.  My 
own  is  homemade  all  but  the  wheel,  long  and  broad, 
so  that  it  is  in  use  to  wheel  up  a  daily  load  of 
sweet  corn  fodder  for  the  cow,  bushels  of  cucumbers 
for  pickles,  loads  of  plums  and  apples  from  near¬ 
by  trees,  and  an  Occasional  ride  for  the  baby. 

The  corporate  farming  proposition  does  not  scare 
me  a  bit,  even  though  the  latest  is  that  chain 
stores  are  about  to  en¬ 
gage  in  truck  farming 
on  a  large  scale  to  fur¬ 
nish  their  stores  with 
fresh  produce.  Let  them 
try  it,  and  learn  a  much 
needed  lesson.  Every 
man  to  his  own  business 
without  trying  to  beat 
the  other  fellow  at  bis, 
is  a  mighty  good  princi¬ 
ple.  The  reason  cor- 
porate  farming  does  not 
scare  me  is  easily  told. 

We  farmers  have  long 
become  accustomed  to 
work  for  nothing.  It  is 
not  right,  of  course,  but 
we  are  hardened  to  it. 

By  that  I  mean  that  we 
never  can  allow  our¬ 
selves  regular  wages  for 
our  time  because,  if  we 
do,  nearly  every  crop 
will  be  produced  at  a 
loss.  Imagine  a  dairy¬ 
man  charging  against 
t  lie  cost  of  milk  the 
hours  he  puts  in  at 
union  wages ;  imagine 
a  grain  farmer  doing 
the  same ;  a  fruit  farm¬ 
er  is  in  the  same  fix. 

As  an  example,  I 
worked  all  day  gather¬ 
ing  and  packing  a  small 
crop  of  plums,  and 
cleared  just  40  cents  on 
the  sale.  The  boys  and 
I  worked  two  hours  to 
pick  and  pack  a  crate 
of  cherries  and  cleared 
just  09  cents.  Tomatoes 
are  selling  now  at  20 
cents  for  a  12-quart 

basket,  and  the  basket  costs  eight  cents.  So  you 
get  my  meaning  in  saying  that  we  cannot  allow 
union  wages  for  our  time,  oi*  we  should  have  to  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  going  broke  rapidly,  when,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we  make  a  living,  have  a  dollar  or  two 
most  of  the  time,  and  are  much  better  off  than  we 
usually  think. 

Imagine  though  those  corporate  farms  with  a  big 
pay  roll  for  hired  help.  When  pay  day  rolls  around 
and  the  boss  informs  the  help  that  he  cannot  allow 
them  any  wages  and  show  a  profit  on  the  farm, 
there  will  be  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  That  is  exactly 
what  will  happen.  Either  very  low  wages  will  be 
paid  and  cheap  help  hired,  which  will  mean  inef¬ 
ficiency  and  loss,  or  a  better  grade  of  labor  will  be 
hired  at  higher  wages,  which  will  mean  that  the 
books  will  balance  in  the  red. 

Under  present  conditions  in  agriculture  there  are 
mighty  few  farms  which  can  allow  union  wages  for 
all  time  used  in  producing  a  crop,  and  yet  show  a 
profit.  Note,  too,  that  corporations  figure  as  costs 
or  expenses,  interest  on  the  investment,  deprecia¬ 
tion  at  a  10  per  cent  rate  and  other  overhead  items 
which  we  regular  farmers  rarely  figure  in.  Obvious¬ 
ly  a  thousand-dollar  tractor  will  be  a  junk  heap  in 
time,  so  depreciation  must  be  considered  in  figuring 
the  cost  of  a  crop  which  was  produced  by  means  of 
that  tractor.  The  same  is  true  of  all  farm  tools  and 
farm  animals  which  are  used  in  producing  a  crop, 
but  how  many  of  us  dare  figure  this  in  the  cost 
sheet?  Land  depreciation  must  be  figured,  also,  as 
a  crop  takes  a  certain  percentage  of  soil  fertility 
which  must  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  manure, 
fertilizer  or  turned-under  green  crops. 

I  by  no  means  advise  a  farmer  to  arm  himself 
with  pencil  and  paper  and  figure  the  real  cost  of  a 
crop  including  all  these  things,  for  if  he  does  he  is 
sure  to  learn  that  he  is  producing  crops  at  a  loss, 
and  that  will  depreciate  his  courage.  We  are  hard¬ 
ened  to  the  idea  of  working  for  nothing;  that  is,  not 
allowing  ourselves  union  wage  rates  for  our  time, 
but  we  must  set  off  against  that  the  many  real  ad¬ 
vantages  we  have,  even  though  they  are  somewhat 
intangible,  incapable  of  being  figured  in  dollars  and 
cents.  For  instance,  I  am  giving  the  children  a 


priceless  heritage  of  health  through  open  air,  sun¬ 
light.  fresh  food,  plenty  of  milk  and  room  to  run  as 
they  will,  roam  the  woods  and  fields  close  to  nature, 
while  learning  countless  things  they  could  never  get 
out  of  books.  You  should  see  Calvin  and  the  baby, 
brown  as  berries,  straight  as  arrows,  digging  in  the 
soil  with  tiny  spade  and  pail,  making  wonderful 
things,  pausing  only  long  enough  to  grab  another 
apple  or  plum.  You  should  see  Lewis,  nearing  his 
loth  birthday,  and  also  nearing  six  feet  in  height, 
handling  the  plow  better  than  his  dad,  and  storing 
ip)  strength  to  carry  him  along  through  life.  You 
should  accompany  the  boys  trapping  woodchucks, 
spying  out  nut  trees,  making  fishpoles,  digging  out 
springs,  all  the  varied  things  in  which  the  heart  of 
a  boy  delights.  Can  you  measure  these  things  by 
the  dollar  rule?  And  myself,  well,  if  I  feel  like 
quitting  work  for  a  while  to  study  a  strange  bug 
or  light  up  my  pipe  while  I  look  over  the  news, 
there  is  none  to  say  me  nay,  no  boss  to  cast  a  bale¬ 
ful  eye  when  I  lean  on  the  fence  to  chat  with  a 
neighbor  who  is  working  in  the  adjoining  field.  Just 
imagine  doing  that  if  you  were  working  on  a  cor- 
poratioix  farm  under  a  boss!  Right  now  there  are 
weeds  to  mow  but  they  will  not  run  away,  and  the 
sun  is  hot. 

School  time  again,  and  the  usual  morning  rush 
with  four  lunches  to  pack  amid  seeming  confusion. 


■  • 


Grandfather  Salts  the  Sheep 

‘‘Where  is  my  clean  shirt?”  “Tie  my  tie,  will  you?” 
"Who  had  the  comb?”  “Where  is  the  shoe  brush?” 
“What  became  of  my  algebra  paper?”  We  have  a 
car  now  and  Pop  runs  it  as  though  he  was  born  at 
llie  wheel,  but  the  pesky  things  are  not  for  me  with 
my  weak  eyes,  and  anyway  I  hanker  not  to  rush  and 
roar  around  the  country.  Next  Summer  I  plan  to 
revisit  the  old  circuits  where  Dad  preached  and  I 
spent  my  early  boyhood,  where  a  dear  loved  baby 
brother  rests  in  God’s  acre,  which  I  have  not  seen 
for  40  years.  Childhood  is  the  golden  age,  the  farm 
is  the  gold.  l.  n.  reber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

The  first  week  of  September  brings  bean  harvest 
to  the  fore  once  more.  This  year  brought  better 
weather  conditions  for  the  growth  of  beans  and  as 
a  result  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  yield 
will  be  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year  when  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  drought  took  a  serious  toll  of  the  local 
bean  crop. 

Plenty  of  warm  weather  with  but  a  very  few  cool 
nights  coupled  with  an  adequate  amount  of  rainfall 
has  provided  an  old-fashioned  Summer  for  the 
growing  of  beans.  Bean  stalks  bearing  50  or  more 
pods  are  being  found  in  many  fields.  A  Castile 
farmer  displayed  one  stalk  of  marrows  with  105 
matured  pods.  In  most  instances  the  vines  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  heavy  and  yields  of  50  bushels  per  acre 
are  expected  by  some  farmers. 

As  Wyoming  County  is  one  of  the  heaviest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  beans  in  the  State,  a  good  bean  crop  means 
an  increase  in  farm  financial  returns.  As  wheat 
prices  were  the  lowest  in  many  years,  the  farmers 
need  a  good  bean  crop  with  fair  prices  to  make  their 
year's  work  show  some  profit. 

The  wheat  crop  as  a  whole  was  the  best  in  years, 
yields  of  40  bushels  or  more  per  acre  once  more  re¬ 
turning  to  the  front.  However,  the  low  prices  of  45 
to  50  cents  a  bushel  did  not  provide  the  farmers 
with  any  excess  amount  of  cash.  A  yield  of  40 
bushels  to  the  acre  only  returned  about  $20,  and  out 
of  that  amount  must  be  deducted  cost  of  fertilizer, 
labor  and  thrashing.  With  these  items  deducted  it 


may  be  seen  that  the  net  return  per  acre  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small. 

The  potato  crop  should  be  large  as  the  weather 
has  been  favorable.  The  crop  at  present  looks  pros¬ 
perous  and,  with  satisfactory  prices,  should  net  a 
good  profit.  However  at  present  it  is  evident  that 
prices  will  not  be  as  high  as  those  of  last  year. 

For  some  strange  reason  the  oat  crop  was  way  be¬ 
low  that  of  last  year.  Good  growing  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  this  year  as  compared  to  the  very  dry  weather 
of  last  year  and  yet  the  1930  crop  was  far  superior 
in  both  yield  and  quality.  That  is  something  hard 
to  fathom. 

The  writer  has  never  seen  such  a  healthy  crop  of 
corn  as  the  present  year  has  brought  forth.  Fields 
of  silage  corn  appear  as  forests  and  the  ears  are 
of  extraordinary  size.  It  brings  to  mind  the  story 
of  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.”  Cornstalks  14  and.  yes, 
even  more  feet,  in  length  are  common.  State  corn 
growth  resembles  that  of  silage  corn  of  other  years. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  the  corn  crop  will  be 
an  immense  success. 

There  has  been  an  abundance  of  fruit  this  year. 
Apple  harvest  has  already  begun  with  the  picking 
of  the  earlier  varieties.  There  is  a  bumper  crop 
this  year,  all  varieties  apparently  bearing  well. 
There  is  some  uneasiness  concerning  prices,  how¬ 
ever.  Some  fear  that  trouble  may  be  experienced 

in  marketing  some  va¬ 
rieties.  ir.  b.  i>. 

Virginia  Crop  Conditions 

Regular  Autumn  tem¬ 
perature  xv  i  t  h  ample 
showers  and  sunshine 
favored  crops  and  farm 
work  generally  in  the 
Old  Dominion  the  first 
week  i  n  September. 
Pastures  are  f  a  i  r  1  y 
good.  Cotton  and  pea¬ 
nuts  look  promising, 
and  more  corn  will  be 
made  in  this  State  than 
in  20  years.  It  is  ideal 
weather  for  c  u  1 1  i  n  g 
corn  and  saving  top 
fodder.  Most  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  plentiful  and 
some  fallowing  is  done 
for  wheat  and  Winter 
oats. 

While  there  are  some 
good  crops  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  the  crop  upon  an 
average  is  not  so  good, 
as  there  has  been  too 
much  rain  for  this  crop 
during  the  last  half  of 
August  which  caused 
too  much  vine  growth 
and  but  few  potatoes. 
Rain  also  caused  toma¬ 
toes  to  rot  badly. 

Cutting  and  curing  of 
tobacco  is  well  under 
way  with  a  fair  crop. 
Marketing  of  peaches  is 
about  completed  and 
apple  gathering  com¬ 
menced.  The  yield  is 
heavy  but  the  fruit  av¬ 
erages  poor.  Apples,  $1 
to  $1.25  per  bushel ;  peaches  were  very  cheap,  from 
75c  to  $1.25  per  bushel ;  sweet  potatoes,  $1  to  $1.25 
per  bushel ;  eggs,  25c ;  wheat,  45  to  50c  per  bushel ; 
corn,  60c ;  oats,  35c ;  pork,  t>G>  to  7c ;  veal,  8  to  9c ; 
lamb,  8  to  10c;  beef,  3  to  5c.  The  above  prices  are 
what  we  farmers  get.  w.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Ya. 


The  Horticultural  Exhibits  at  Rochester 
Exposition 

It  is  a  pity  that  two  such  fine  agricultural  dis¬ 
plays  should  need  to  occur  on  the  same  dates  within 
such  a  short  distance  of  each  other ;  namely,  the 
Rochester  Exposition  at  Rochester,  and  the  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Both  have  se¬ 
lected  the  week  of  Labor  Day  as  the  proper  time  to 
hold  a  fair,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Rochester  Exposition  has  opened  on  Labor  Day  for 
21  years,  whereas  the  State  Fair  began  operating 
on  this  date  in  1930.  Certainly  the  present;  arrange¬ 
ment  works  a  hardship  upon  exhibitors  of  horticul¬ 
tural  products,  and  certainly  it  has  cut  into  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  exhibits  at  both  places. 
Of  course  there  are  the  arguments  about  weathei*, 
school,  earliness  of  the  season,  lateness  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  Labor  Day,  attendance,  and  all  the  rest,  but 
service  to  agriculture  must  in  the  final  analysis  set¬ 
tle  the  question,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  all 
concerned. 

But  to  return  to  the  horticultural  exhibits  at  the 
Rochester  Exposition,  held  September  7  to  12,  the 
quantity  of  fruit  was  not  quite  up  to  that  of  a  year 
ago,  yet  the  general  quality  was  exceptional.  Thei'e 
was  scarcely  a  plate  entered  that  did  not  merit 
commendation.  Anyone  who  has  had  a  hand  in 
judging  or  displaying  fruit  will  know  that  such  a 
statement  means  really  fine  fruit. 

Again  another  year  the  honors  were  largely  di¬ 
vided  between  C.  11.  Mills,  of  Sodus,  N.  Yr..  and  M. 
G.  Hurd,  of  Clintondale,  N.  Yr. — Western  New  York 
vs.  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  so  to  speak.  Color 
and  number  of  varieties  favored  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  while  trueness  to  type  and  freedom  from 
blemishes  favored  Western  New  YTork,  yet  one  would 
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sa v  that  commercial  production  in  these  two  sec- 
t ions  is  just  the  other  way  around. 

The  farm  collection  was  won  by  Mr.  Hurd,  with 
a  well-balanced  exhibit  of  plums,  grapes,  peaches, 
apples  and  pears.  For  plums  were  Bufbank,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Japanese  kinds ;  Shropshire,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Damson  type;  and  Italian  Prune  for  the 
Doinestica  or  “prune”  type.  Among  grapes.  Con¬ 
cord  was  shown  as  the  standard  commercial  blue 
•  rape,  Niagara  as  the  standard  white  variety,  and 
Delaware  as  the  standard  for  red  varieties  and  for 
quality.  Peaches  offered  Rochester  as  an  early,  yel¬ 
low-flesh,  high-quality  sort;  Champion  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  among  white-flesh  kinds;  Early 
Crawford  for  early,  mid-season,  yellow-flesh  varie¬ 
ties  of  quality,  and  Elberta  for  the  variety  of  the 
trade. 

The  selection  of  pears  included  Clapp  Favorite  for 
earliness,  Bartlett  for  midseason,  Seckel  as  the 
standard  of  quality,  and  Bose  for  Winter  use.  Ap¬ 
ple  varieties  numbered  Wealthy  for  a  Fall  sort,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  McIntosh,  Cortland,  R.  I.  Greening,  Bald¬ 
win  and  Roxbury  Russet.  There  is  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  discussion  as  to  the  the  merits  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  included  in  this  farm  exhibit,  but  in  general 
it  is  an  excellent  assortment,  and  one  hard  to  im¬ 
prove  upon.  Northern  Spy  or  Newtown  in  place  of 
Roxbury  Russet  might  be  considered  a  better  choice. 

Rhode  Island  Greenings  were  especially  fine.  This 
is  a  Greening  year,  and  the  fruit  displayed  showed 
the  fact.  Cortland,  too.  came  into  active  competi¬ 
tion,  with  many  entries.  Again  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Salisbury,  of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  was  in  evidence— this 
time  in  the  barrel  and  bushel  exhibits 
of  Granges,  in  which  the  wideawake 
Grange  of  Phelps  carried  off  first  prize 
in  both  classes*.  Knowlesville  Grange 
was  second  in  the  barrel  exhibit  and 
third  in  the  bushel  exhibit,  while  the 
Webster  Grange  took  second  in  the 
bushel  class  and  'third  in  the  barrel 
class.  The  best  plate  collection  was 
won  by  the  Knowlesville  Grange,  with 
Webster  Grange  second,  and  Greece 
Grange  third. 

The  vegetable  displays  were  also  of 
unusually  high  quality.  Many  visitors 
were  so  impressed  by  the  quality  of 
stuff  shown  that  they  made  inquiries 
as  to  where  in  New  York  State  it  was 
possible  to  purchase  such  produce.  The 
problem  of  distribution  still  stands  as 
one  calling  for  solution.  Irondequoif 
Grange  took  first  prize  in  the  Grange 
collection  of  vegetables,  and*  Greece 
Grange  was  awarded  second. 

As  for  the  flowers,  never  have  they 
been  so  beautiful.  In  place  of  the 
many  vases  of  cut  flowers — often  wilt¬ 
ing  or  dropping — special  attention  was 
given  to  natural  plantings.  In  consequence  there 
were  to  be  seen  some  very  fine  rock  gardens,  a  bed 
of  butterfly  Coleus,  a  garden  of  cockscomb,  some 
pretty  Gladioli,  Dahlias  and  annuals.  Add  to  this 
the  black  and  green  velvet,  a  few  mirrors,  some  pol¬ 
ished  nickel,  and  the  effect  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
finer.  H.  B.  TUKEY. 


at  either  end  of  the  tent  are  inspected  in  the  critical 
revealing  light  of  early  morning  sunshine.  And 
then  if  Susie  has  untidy  shanks  after  a  night  in  the 
sawdust,  it's  hie  for  soap  and  wafer,  and  perhaps 
talcum  powder. 

Svend  Futtrupp,  Delaware  County,  would  attract 
attention  anywhere.  He  is  near  six  feet  for  all  liis 
youth,  being  built  tall  and  slim,  Lindbergh  type, 
dressed  in  white  duck  trousers.  He  is  serious,  too, 
and  did  not  smile  when  I  told  him  that  such  a 
name  as  Svend  should  be  run  into  print  somewhere. 
It  is  Danish,  but  the  real  thing,  and  distinguished 
even  in  this  foreign  land.  He  was  perhaps  too  busy 
controlling  the  calfishness  of  Rosy  who  had  grown 
impatient  of  scrutiny.  The  fresh  cool  morning 
smelled  good  to  Rosy.  She  preferred  to  believe  that 
she  was  at  liberty  in  the  barnyard  at  home,  not  a 
young  Holstein  about  to  be  shown  in  the  Coliseum. 
And  wouldn't  that  be  just  the  time  for  a  photogra¬ 
pher  to  step  up ! 

Monnie's  Bonnie,  a  Guernsey,  was  being  washed  in 
soap  and  water  and  liked  if.  Her  mother  went  to 
St.  Louis,  so  she  had  a  reputation  to  sustain,  though 
her  fine  manners  were  more  likely  due  to  age  and 
continual  training.  Dorothy  Onderdonk,  Ontario 
County,  is  entering  her  as  a  junior  yearling,  “and 
seven  cows  at  home  are  mine,”  says  14-year-old 
Dorothy,  confessing,  too,  that  she  likes  to  read  boys' 
books  best.  The  girl  holding  Bonnie's  head  is  Marie 
Cook,  of  Baldwinsville,  who  is  1G,  with  long  flaxen 
hair.  Marie  had  a  calf  here  last  year. 

John  Boos,  of  Chenango,  and  his  friend  were  go¬ 
ing  over  a  large  Shorthorn  yearling.  She  was  a 


4-H  Boys  and  Girls  at  The  State  Fair 

See  the  exhibit  of  fine  yearlings  and  calves  in  the 
4-H  tent,  of  course,  but  don't  miss  the  exhibit  of 
fine  boys  and  girls,  the  future  backbone  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  which  is  going  to  need  a  spine,  say  20  years 
hence. 

Maybe  you  will  go  in  to  see  the  young  stock  and 
come  out  having  seen  only  the  calves.  If  you  put 
on  your  best  patronizing  air,  reserved  especially  for 
the  younger  generation,  it  is  certain  that  you  will 
he  shown  only  the  calves.  Most  of  the  girls  and 
boys  are  as  capable  of  estimating  human  beings  as 
they  are  livestock,  and  insincerity  is  as  apparent  to 
them  as  a  bandage  on  a  sore  thumb.  They  very 
politely  pretend  not  to  notice.  A  fair  exchange  is 
no  robbery,  is  it? 

I  saw  them  on  Tuesday,  the  day  when  judging 
begins  in  the  Coliseum.  A  few  minutes  under  the 
judge’s  eye  either  make  or  break  a  record,  and  so 
all  aids  to  beauty  attend !  On  this  day,  anxious 
looks  are  turned  on  sleek  fur  coats,  stumpy  unde¬ 
veloped  horns  and  hoofs  that  have  been  polished  un¬ 
til  they  might  well  reflect  a  grin  on  the  judge’s  face. 
All  the  braids  must  come  out  of  the  tails,  and  the 
crinkles  must  be  brushed  out  until  every  calf  and 
yearling  boasts  a  fly  whisk  of  spun  silk.  Horses 
have  manes  to  beautify,  but  cows  have  only  tails, 
alas ! 

Charges  shrewdly  brought  out  into  the  open  space 


Rosy  and  Her  Tall  Owner 

beauty;  her  coat  shone  like  polished  copper,  and  her 
tail  brush  had  been  fortunately  created  white  by 
nature.  John  had  taken  full  advantage  of  this  ef¬ 
fect  and  it  outdid  the  corn  silk  in  pure  sheen.  But 
there  were  a  few  odd  touches  to  be  given  the  horns. 
John  is  a  natural  showman,  and  aside  from  know¬ 
ing  calves,  can  play  a  violin.  “I  like  mechanics, 
too,”  said  lie.  “Motorcycles.” 

“Radio,  too?”  I  suggested. 

“No.  Motorcycles.” 

Most  of  these  young  people  have  been  attending 
high  school  from  some  country  environment.  If 
there  is  any  better  combination  than  art  and  science 
and  a  home  in  the  hills,  I  haven't  run  across  it. 
Living  in  full  consciousness  of  the  laws  of  nature 
gives  these  lads  and  lassies  a  reserve  that  appears 
like  experience.  Indeed  it  is  that. 

Cows,  they  assure  you,  are  much  like  people. 
Cows  are  the  real  thing,  always  themselves  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  is  looking.  Horses,  now,  put  on  a  lot  of 
style  just  for  looks.  Yes,  animals  are  like  people. 

When  1  went  back  later,  I  found  that  John  Boos 
had  a  reserve  championship,  a  third  prize,  and  stood 
third  in  showmanship. 

“Here's  yer  soap,”  said  one  to  another,  hitting  a 
pail  of  water  with  a  bar  of  laundry  soap  on  a  long- 
shot,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  water.  The  water 
did  what  water  usually  does.  iva  xingek. 


The  Winter  Vegetable  Garden 

Food  produced  on  the  farm  will  probably  mean 
more  to  the  farm  family  this  year  than  it  has  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade,  and  time  spent  in  its  produc¬ 
tion  will,  generally  speaking,  bring  better  returns 
than  almost  any  other  way  it  can  be  employed.  This 
means  that  we  must  make  the  cold  frames  work  to 
the  limit  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  season.  Do  not 
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let  an  inch  of  frame  space  remain  idle  a  single  day 
as  long  as  a  crop  can  be  kept  growing  in  it.  And 
after  cold  weather  makes  frame  work  impracticable, 
not  a  few  vegetables  can  be  produced  indoors.  It  is 
with  the  latter  phase  of  garden  work  that  these 
brief  notes  are  chiefly  concerned. 

It  is  not  only  possible  but  it  is  practicable  as  well 
to  have  fresh  rhubarb  from  January  until  time  for 
the  outdoor  crop.  I  have  followed  the  practice  for 
years,  and  find  it  one  of  the  tastiest  of  Winter  foods. 
Before  the  ground  freezes  permanently,  dig  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  clumps  and  store  them  in  a  shed 
or  any  place  that  is  readily  available,  and  at  the 
same  time  permit  thorough  freezing  of  the  roofs. 
The  number  of  clumps  needed  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  size  of  the  family.  In  our  case  where 
there  are  now  two  at  home,  three  or  four  clumps 
are  sufficient.  Handled  correctly,  they  give  re¬ 
peated  cuttings  and  keep  the  table  supplied  from 
mid-January  onward.  The  preliminary  freezing- 
mentioned  is  essential  to  good  forcing. 

After  the  roots  have  been  thoroughly  frozen  they 
are  ready  to  be  started  into  growth.  A  furnace- 
heated  cellar  is  a  good  place  for  the  forcing  opera- 
lions.  In  fact,  any  room  where  a  growing  tempera- 
lure  can  be  maintained  may  be  used.  Place  the 
roots  in  a  box  large  enough  to  take  them  without 
undue  crowding,  fill  in  the  intervening  spaces  with 
any  good  soil,  and  wet  them  down  thoroughly.  If 
they  are  placed  in  a  light  position,  it  is  well  to  in¬ 
vert  a  light-proof  box  over  the  planting  to  insure  a 
blanched  stem.  No  more  attention  is  required  after¬ 
ward  otlioi  than  to  supply  moisture  and  a  growing 
temperature. 

Asparagus  may  be  handled  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner,  and  will  produce  an  even 
better  product  than  that  grown  out¬ 
doors  in  Spring.  Strong,  two  or  three- 
year  roots  of  either  of  the  foregoing- 
will  give  good  results. 

Witloof  chicory  is  another  Winter 
crop  as  easily  produced  as  either  of  the 
foregoing.  It  is  easier,  I  believe,  for 
a  small  box  in  the  living-room  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  number  of  delicious  salads.  Dig 
the  roots  before  freezing  weather  and 
store  as  recommended  for  rhubarb. 
When  it  is  desired  to  start  forcing  op¬ 
erations,  trim  the  roots  to  even  lengths, 
cutting  off  all  side  shoots,  and  place 
them  quite  close  together  in  a  deep 
box.  Fill  the  box  with  a  good,  light 
soil  so  the  crowns  of  the  plants  are 
covered,  and  handle  as  in  the  case  of 
rhubarb,  including  the  blanching  fea¬ 
ture.  Chicory  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
licious  and  nutritious  of  salads,  and 
might  well  form  a  part  of  every  gar¬ 
dener's  activities. 

If  you  grew  your  own  onion  sets  for 
use  next  Spring  (and  no  garden  is  self-supporting 
unless  this  work  is  done  at  home),  a  few  of  them 
forced  in  a  large  flower  pot  will  form  an  appetizing- 
morsel  any  time  during  the  Winter.  Fill  a  6-in.  or 
8-in.  pot  with  soil,  and  press  the  sets  into  the  soil 
as  you  would  for  outdoor  culture.  The  sets  may 
be  placed  as  closely  together  as  possible,  for  they 
require  just  a  short  time  to  reach  edible  size  and 
need  little  nourishment.  Two  such  pots  kept  work¬ 
ing  continuously  should  keep  the  average  family 
supplied  through  the  Winter  months.  A  sunny, 
kitchen  window  is  a  good  place  for  the  pot  of  onions, 
(’hives  may  be  handled  in  the  same  way. 

Garden  cress  has  never  been  a  popular  crop  in 
America,  yet  it  might  well  form  a  part  of  every 
window  garden.  There  are  a  number  of  plants 
known  as  cress,  Lepidium  sativum  being  the  one 
now  under  consideration,  seeds  of  which  may  be  had 
from  most  seedsmen,  or  a  supply  of  seeds  is  not 
difficult  to  produce  at  home.  Its  great  use  in  Win¬ 
ter  gardening  is  for  garnishing  and  to  combine  with 
lettuce.  At  our  place,  we  like  it  particularly  well 
as  a  sandwich  filler.  Thin  slices  of  bread  are 
toasted  and  buttered,  and  cress  leaves  placed  be¬ 
tween  them.  This  cress  has  a  delightful  pungency 
possessed  by  few  other  plants.  Sow  the  seeds  quite 
thickly  in  a  flat  or  wide,  shallow  pot  of  any  light 
soil,  covering  lightly.  They  will  germinate  within 
three  or  four  days  and  be  ready  for  use  within  a 
fortnight  or  such  a  matter.  Shear  off  the  entire 
plant  just  above  the  ground  when  ready  for  use. 

Parsley  is  another  plant  that  should  find  a  place 
in  every  window  garden.  It  is  not  only  useful  for 
garnishing  and  seasoning  throughout  the  Winter 
months  but  it  is  ornamental  as  well.  Pot  up  well- 
grown  plants,  anytime  before  freezing  weather,  using 
a  good  rich  soil  and  handle  like  any  pot  plant. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 


Monnie's  Bonnie  Receives  Her  Morning  Bath 


A  Critical  View  of  a  Big  Shorthorn 
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Prices  Lowest  in  Ye&rs 


The  market  for  our  McIntosh  apple  in¬ 
creases  every  year.  As  developed  by 
Maloney,  the  McIntosh  resists  insect  pests, 
bears  heavily,  hangs  well,  ships  perfectly, 
and  keeps  well.  Brings  big  prices.  We 
specialize  in  superior  McIntosh  and  Cort¬ 
land— larger  and  of  better  quality,  keeping 
until  late  in  winter. 

All  Maloney  Apples  Certified 

1  and  2  year  stock,  guaranteed  healthy, 
true-to-name.  Hardy,  sturdy-rooted  trees, 
steam  dug,  fine  root  systems,  extra  low 
growers’  prices. 

Also  50  other  choice  varieties  of  Apples; 
profitable  Peach,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
varieties;  dwarf  Apple  and  Pear  trees — all 
guaranteed.  'Write  NOW  for  Fall  Folder. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

155  Main  St.  (Since  1884)  Oantville,  N.  Y. 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

FROM  the  experience  of  our 
customers  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  fall  planting  for  apples, 
sweet  and  sour  cherries,  pears, 
quinces  and  plums.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  fall  planting  for  peaches 
in  the  southern  states  only. 

WYitc  for  our  new  economy  plan  catalog 
which  permits  us  to  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
317  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Established  1880 


Standard  One-Bushel 
Stave  Basket 


ONCE  USED 

Good,  clean  Bushel  Stave 
Baskets,  tub-shape  or  round 
bottom,  Half-Bushel  Stave 
Baskets.  Also  peach  and 
tomato  crates. 

Let  us  quote  you 

The  Empty  Package 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  K,  136  Broadway 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


Aug.,  Sept,  and  Fall  delivery 

The  leading  standard 
and  everbearing  varieties. 
Also  “ Howard’s  Supreme” 
and  Jupiter,  the  two  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  ‘‘Strawberry 
World.”  Quality  plants  and 
prompt  shipment. 

New  lotjoer  prices  on  request 

W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SEPTEMBER  PLANTING 

Now  ready  for  you.  Varieties:  Pre¬ 
mier,  Chesapeake,  Aberdeen,  How¬ 
ard  17,  Blakemore,  Aroma,  Ever- 
bearing  Mastodon  and  all  other 
commercial  varieties. 

APPLE  TREES,  1  and  2-year-old,  Gold¬ 
en  Jubilee  Peach  Trees,  all  kinds  of  Nur¬ 
sery  stock  in  ifreat  assortment.  Our  Fall 
price  list  now  ready— it’s  free. 


BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Rasp  berry,  Straw  berry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Grape,  Gooseberry, 
Currant,  Asparagus  plants 
for  October  and  November 
planting.  Catalog  FREE. 
HARRY  L.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


BERRY 

PLANTS 


Canterbury  in' 11m,  Foxgloves, 
Hollyhocks,  Phlox,  Columbines, 
Gaillardias,  Delphiniums, 
Giant  Mallows,  Lupines, 
Oriental  Poppies,  Spice  Pinks, 
Sweet  Williams,  and  253  others 
for  October  ami  November 
planting.  Will  live  outdoors  in  winter  and  bloom  next 
summer.  Also  Hoses,  pansies.  Tulips,  shrubs,  Vines. 
Catalog  free.  Harry  L.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


HARDY 

FLOWER 

PLANTS 


FRUIT  TREES  -  PLANTS  -  BULBS 

Fall  1931  Price  List  contains  prices  cheaper 
than  ever  before.  Newest  varieties.  Every¬ 
thing  for  Farm.  Garden,  and  Lawn.  Write — 
ALLEN'S  NURSERY  *  SEED  HOUSE  Box  11  Geneva,  Ohio 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautitiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  SI.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Maeedon,  N.  Y. 


rv  •  I®  II  Exhibition  mixed, 

Darwm  Tulip  Bulbs 

LOTT'S  TANSY  GARDEN  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


n  I  *  IUT  V  20  PEONY,  S2.  OO;  20  IBIS,  SI.  00 
al/vv**  f  20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  S2.00 

NOW  •  Casset  Nursery  ■  Mantua,  Ohio 


GLADIOLI 


Our  list,  with  very  low  digging  time 
prices,  sent  upon  request.  FIRTII- 
OLIFFE  GARDENS,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


Peony  Values 


in  our  new  List.  Be  sure  and  get 
it.  E.  N.  TILTON,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 


oipfkivrurc  —  A3k  1or  °ur  List  — 

*  Eivrni  IIjO  Jacob  D.  Spiejel,  Norma,  N.  J 


Bab/  Blue  Spruce  catalog.  Cissel  Nursery,  Mantua,  0 


BOXWOOD — Strong  2  year  heavy  rooted  6  inch  plants, 
$5.00  per  100.  Th.  F.  Van  Dor  Meulen,  Dunkirk.  \.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  -•  :  t 


Oriental  Peach  Moth 
Parasites 

The  Connecticut  Station,  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  has  just  made  its  final  shipment  of 
Oriental  peach  moth  parasites,  bringing 
the  total  distribution  this  Summer  to  or¬ 
chards  in  this  State,  to  11,500,000  Tricho- 
gramma  and  10,000  Macrocentrus. 

Production  of  the  Trichogramma,  or 
parasite  that  destroys  the  peach  moth 
egg.  was  double  this  Summer  what  it  was 
in  1930.  That  was  the  first  year  of  the 
project  to  supply  growers  with  parasites 
to  combat  the  most  costly  insect  pest  in 
the  State. 

The  11,500,000  Trichogramma  were 
reared  on  grain  moths  provided  by  an  in¬ 
festation  in  24  bushels  of  wheat.  These 
parasites  were  distributed  in  the  egg 
stage,  glued  to  cardboard  disks  and 
mailed  special  delivery  in  quart  ice  cream 
containers.  The  disks  are  hung  in  the 
trees  and  the  parasites  fly  off.  Last  year 
ants  and  other  insects  destroyed  some  of 
the  eggs,  so  this  Summer  a  method  of  en¬ 
closure  in  paper  bags  was  devised.  It  is 
believed  that  by  this  means  90  to  9S  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  mailed,  hatched  into  the 
“flies”  and  escaped  into  the  orchard. 

Dr.  Philip  Garman,  in  charge  of  the 
parasite  laboratories,  and  his  assistants, 
John  C.  Shread,  W.  T.  Brigham,  and  J. 
P.  Townsend,  are  engaged  in  studies  of 
the  problem  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
production  and  solving  problems  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 


Marketing-  the  Apple  Crop 

Notwithstanding  your  orchard  may  be 
small  or  strictly  for  home  use,  yet  you 
may  have  a  surplus  which  should  be  mar¬ 
keted  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  marketing  of  the  apple  crop  com¬ 
mences  with  the  picking.  Apples  pro¬ 
duced  right,  gathered  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  way.  handled  in  the 
right  manner,  and  finally  packed  in  the 
right  containers,  I  find  will  always  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  market  price.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  ripeness  should  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  first.  Most  all  of  us  know  when 
an  apple  tastes  best  and  in  what  condi¬ 
tion  it  should  be  but,  when  an  apple  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  until  that 
time,  it  is  too  ripe  for  best  results  in 
shipping  or  storage,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  apples  are  gathered  too  green,  a 
fault  as  bad  as  the  other.  Immature  ap¬ 
ples  will  be  lacking  in  both  taste  and  ap¬ 
pearance  and  therefore  the  top  price  can¬ 
not  be  expected.  The  purchaser  is  inter- 
esteed  in  knowing  just  what  the  fruit  is 
going  to  look  like  when  it  comes  out  of 
storage  about  the  holidays,  and  even  in 
late  Winter  and  early  Spring.  lie  is  not 
going  to  run  a  risk  on  a  lot  of  immature 
apples,  for  he  knows  that  they  will  de¬ 
teriorate  in  storage.  But  he  does  not 
want  too  ripe  fruit.  While  the  appear¬ 
ance  may  he  there,  it  is  certain  to  break 
down  in  storage. 

Proper  gathering  from  the  mechanical 
standpoint  is  the  second  consideration. 
Stock  that  is  going  into  storage  must  be 
free  from  bruises,  skin  breaks  and  any 
other  defect  which  will  make  against  its 
keeping  quality.  Every  wound  or  scratch 
is  a  point  of  entry  for  the  organisms  that 
cause  decay.  A  few  infected  apples  mixed 
in  a  barrel  of  first-class  stock  may  cause 
the  entire  loss  of  the  barrel.  If  you  are 
gathering  apples  see  that  each  one  is 
carefully  handled,  so  as  not  to  bruise  or 
injure  it  in  any  way.  If  you  are  hiring 
pickers,  see  that  they  are  careful. 

As  fast  as  the  apples  are  gathered  they 
should  be  moved  into  common  or  cold 
storage.  Remaining  in  piles  in  the  or¬ 
chard  for  several  days  will  often  do  more 
toward  ruining  a  quantity  of  line  apples 
than  as  many  months  in  cold  storage. 
Make  it  a  rule  to  carry  the  apples  out  of 
the  orchard  promptly  and  grade  and  pack 
and  store  as  promptly  as  possible. 

The  market  that  comes  to  the  orchard 
in  automobiles  and  trucks  is  not  very 
particular  as  to  the  package,  just  so  it 
is  convenient.  They  want  full  weight 
and  quality  stuff,  and  the  right  prices 
but.  so  far  as  packages  are  concerned, 
baskets,  boxes  and  even  sacks  arc  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Your  whole-ale  market  will 
be  more  particular.  You  will  have  to 
furnish  the  kind  of  package  the  trade  de¬ 
mands.  It  may  he  a  box.  barrel  or  bas¬ 
ket.  Always  try  to  give  your  market 
what  it  desires,  for  then  it  will  be  far 
more  likely  to  give  you  just  what  you 
wish — a  fair  price  for  your  apples. 

No  matter  how  clean  your  fruit,  or 
how  carefully  it  lias  been  handled,  it  will 
have  to  be  properly  graded  in  order  that 
a  quality  pack,  uniform  throughout,  may 
be  put  up.  Even  the  surplus  from  a 
small  home  orchard  should  be  graded. 
You  may  figure  that  this  will  take  too 
much  time  and  labor,  and  in  the  long  run 
there  will  be  no  extra  profit  from  it.  A 
trial  will  convince  you  nine  times  out  of 
ten.  When  a  customer  sees  a  basket  or 
box  containing  apples  of  all  sizes,  large 
and  small,  partly  colored  and  fully  col¬ 
ored,  he  has  the  unhappy  faculty  of  see¬ 
ing  only  the  poorest  specimens  of  the  lot. 
If,  however,  fruit  of  reasonably  near  the 
same  size  and  color  is  placed  in  one  lot, 
and  different  grades  in  different  lots,  even 
the  poorer  of  the  lot  will  show  up  better 


by  the  elimination  of  close  contrast  of 
extra  fine  stock  in  the  same  package.  If 
you  wish  to  secure  the  best  prices  year 
after  year,  you  must  grade  closely.  One 
can  generally  find  a  good  market  for  cull 
stock,  provided  it  is  sold  as  such  but, 
when  small  or  cull  fruit  is  mixed  in  with 
the  quality  grades,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
get  return  orders.  It  is  surprising  to 
note  how  a  man’s  reputation  becomes  es¬ 
tablished.  Your  customers  may  try  any¬ 
thing  once,  but  I  find  it  is  only  the  well- 
graded  and  honest  pack  that  brings  the 
first-time  customer  back,  and  makes  him 
a  steady  customer.  There  is  a  motto  that 
hangs  in  the  grocery  store  that  I  patron¬ 
ize  that  is  worth  while  for  your  market¬ 
ing  efforts :  “We’ll  go  a  long  way  to  get 
a  new  customer,  we’ll  go  farther  to  keep 
him.” 

A  tight  pack  can  be  obtained  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  by  thorough  shaking  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  over-filling.  It  is  very  com¬ 
mon  to  note  a  barrel  being  over-filled. 
This  is  usually  done  to  insure  a  tighter 
pack,  but  it  does  not  accomplish  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  often  insures  bruised  fruit. 

A  barrel  that  lias  been  properly  racked 
or  shaken,  requires  but  little  pressing, 
and  the  apples  will  be  but  slightly  above 
the  top  of  the  barrel  or  where  the  head 
should  be  when  fitted.  For  a  tight  pack 
shake  the  barrel  every  time  a  half  bushel 
is  put  in.  In  this  way  the  apples  will 
not  settle,  and  your  pack  will  not  become 
slack  in  storage  or  transportation.  The 
above  is  my  50  years’  experience  in  mar¬ 
keting  apples,  potatoes,  onions,  etc. 

AV.  II.  HARRISON. 

Prince  George  County,  Ya. 


Peaches  in  Northern 
New  Jersey 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  peach 
harvesting  season.  After  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently  lor  the  first  crop,  we  feel  satisfied 
that  all  our  labor  to  make  returns  worth 
while  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Before  setting  out  the  trees  we  care¬ 
fully  selected  a  site  which  has  proven  to 
be  ideal  for  peaches.  Our  orchard  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  southern  slope  (not  a  steep 
hillside),  gradual  enough  not  to  endanger 
the  roots  from  drying  out  in  times  of 
drought.  The  lower  quarter  of  the  slope 
was  not  planted  as  this  section  seemed 
susceptible  to  frost. 

The  soil  is  of  medium  loam  texture. 
The  trees  were  planted  20  feet  apart  in 
the  Spring,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
roots  are  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
freezing  and  thawing  that  they  may  be 
readily  injured  during  the  Winter. 

Our  buying  public  desires  a  large,  high¬ 
ly  colored,  high  quality,  freestone  peach. 
For  this  reason  we  selected  the  Elberta, 
Cumberland  and  Belle  of  Georgia  varie¬ 
ties. 

The  trees  were  carefully  pruned  from 
the  start,  and  special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  low  heading  to  facilitate  easy 
picking  and  more  effective  spraying.  We 
have  always  followed  the  practice  of 
clean  cultivation  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  peach-growers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  has  proven  to  be  most  effective  in 
securing  proper  growth  of  the  trees  and 
fine-quality  fruit. 

When  the  fruit  is  harvested,  the  pick¬ 
ers  are  equipped  with  cotton  gloves  to 
prevent  finger-nail  scratches  and  other 
wounds,  as  bruised  products  will  decay 
easily  and  rapidly.  After  picking,  the 
fruit  is  rushed  to  market.  Roadside 
stands  are  plentiful  in  this  section,  and 
they  furnish  us  with  an  open  market  for 
our  quality  product  which  offers  good  re¬ 
turns.  The  fruit  is  packed  in  clean,  new 
baskets,  well  topped,  evenly  colored, 
graded  and  unblemished;  the  fruit  sells 
itself.  s.  F.  P. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


Some  Tourists  Send  Com¬ 
ments  on  1931  Coast 
to  Coast  Tour 

Saturday  night  we  gave  the  local  4-H 
club  a  description  of  our  trip  in  the  little 
red  schoolhouse,  only  now  it  is  white. 
Mrs.  Piper  managed  the  pictures  and  I 
did  the  talking.  Our  little  community 
turned  out  in  toto,  I  think,  and  with  one 
exception  the  audience  did  not  sleep  very 
loud.  As  we  drove  through  the  familiar 
scenes  on  our  way  to  Charlestown  that 
Monday  morning  we  took  a  unanimous 
vote,  that  while  the  West  was  more 
grand,  more  awe-inspiring.  New  England 
was  more  homey,  more  livable,  and  in  a 
way  with  its  fertile  valleys,  wooded  hills, 
which  in  Fall  flame  out  with  such  gorg¬ 
eous  colors,  is  more  beautiful  than  any¬ 
thing  we  saw.  However  this  second  an¬ 
nual  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  from 
coast  to  coast  was  such  a  pleasant  one, 
and  our  home  on  board  the  train  so  com¬ 
fortable,  so  free  from  care  and  so  liberal 
in  its  charges,  that  should  there  be  a 
third  Coast  to  Coast  Tour,  our  inclina¬ 
tions  would  be  to  secure  reservations  at 
once.  From  our  point  of  view  we  had 
nothing  to  criticize  but  everything  t« 
praise.  frank  piper,  m.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

I  consider  the  early  morning  ride 
through  the  Washington  Market  district 
an  interesting  part  of  the  trip.  This  af¬ 
ternoon  I  gave  a  talk  and  showed  the 
pictures  I  had  about  our  trip  to  our  local 
garden  club.  Many  of  the  members  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  wanted  to  hear  from 
one  who  had  gone  on  the  tour,  and  I 
don’t  see  how  they  can  manage  not  to 
go  themselves  next  year.  1  explained 
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how  well  planned  and  well  conducted  it 
was,  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  members 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  railroad 
men  and  the  various  hospitable  welcomes 
and  cheerful  service  rendered.  The  out¬ 
door  part  interested  me  more  than  th® 
cities,  and  there  was  no  end  to  my  delight 
in  the  colors  and  flowers,  trees,  lakes  and 
mountains,  and  the  ever-changing  rivers. 
Mount  Rainier  will  stand  supreme  in  my 
memory  as  a  perfect  day  in  a  place  of 
marvelous  beauty  and  majesty,  and  the 
whole  ride  from  Vancouver  to  Banff  was 
almost  more  wonderful  than  a  mere  hu¬ 
man  can  comprehend. 

New  York.  julia  t.  Emerson-. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  look 
over  the  many  things  I  have  to  remind 
me  of  our  grand  trip.  I  have  taken  other 
trips,  but  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour  was 
the  best  planned  and  best  carried  out  of 
any  trip  I  have  ever  had.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  have  been  on  a  trip  that 
someone  did  not  find  lots  of  fault.  I 
have  never  enjoyed  a  trip  as  I  did  the 
Coast  to  Coast  Tour  and  hope  to  go  with 
you  again  some  time.  altce  c.  burr.. 

Virginia. 

I  wish  I  could  write  something  re¬ 
garding  the  flora  of  the  various  sections 
we  visited,  but  I  fear  I  am  not  equal  to 
it.  I  did  enjoy  every  moment  of  our 
tour,  but  did  not  realize  how  much  I  was 
seeing  and  learning  until  I  got  home  and 
lived  it  all  over.  I  spent  two  very  pleas¬ 
ant  days  in  New  York  and  decided  to 
give  myself  one  more  thrill  and  fly  home! 
It  was  my  first  long  flight,  and  I  am  glad 
I  had  the  experience. 

FANNIE  L.  DEMAREE. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

This  year  will  surely  be  known  as  a 
“banner  year”  because  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
Coast  to  Coast  Tour.  We  all  enjoyed 
everything  so  thoroughly ;  sightseeing, 
train,  hotels  and  last  but  not  least  the 
150  friendly  folks  who  will  be  big  boost¬ 
ers  for  the  third  annual  tour.  No  one 
can  appreciate  how  big  and  wonderful 
our  United  States  is  until  they  cross  it 
as  we  did.  Thanks  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  which 
made  it  possible  to  see  so  much  at  such 
a  reasonable  sum.  We  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  1933,  when  perhaps  you  will  de¬ 
cide  on  a  tour  to  California  conducted  on 
such  a  splendid  plan  as  this  one  Avas. 

MISS  N.  SCAUR,  MISS  I.  E.  DEMAREST, 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  j.  m.  demarest. 


Will  Mr.  Wood  Please 
Reply? 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  P.  S. 
Wood  referring  to  my  article  on  post, 
treating  which  appeared  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
last  Spring.  He  failed  to  give  any  post 
office  or  State  address  in  signing  the  let¬ 
ter.  Unfortunately  the  envelope  in  which 
the  letter  came  has  become  separated 
from  the  letter  itself  so  that  I  have  no 
means  of  answering  Mr.  Wood's  letter. 

J.  A.  COPE. 

Extension  Forester,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Harvesting  the  1931  Bean 
Crop 


September  15  finds  us  in  the  midst  of 
l,oan  harvest  in  Western  New  York. 
Many  farmers  have  been  impatient  to  get 
i heir  grain  thrashing  done,  so  that  the 
barns  might  be  emptied  to  make  room  for 
the  bean  crop.  By  this  time  practically 
all  of  the  grain  is  either  in  the  granary 
or  lias  been  drawn  to  market  and  the 
large  strawstacks  in  the  barnyards  tell  us 
that  thrashing  is  over.  And  we  are  ready 
to  refill  our  barns,  more  or  less,  with  this 


later  crop.  .  „  . 

From  all  the  information  we  can  gath¬ 
er  the  New  York  State  beans  promise  to 
be  about  as  profitable  as  any  of  the  staple 
crops  grown  in  this  end  of  the  State  this 

rear.  .  . 

Authorities  differ  m  their  opinion  on 
the  prospects  for  the  bean  market  later 
mi.  Some  who  have  been  in  the  Michi¬ 
gan  bean  section  claim  that  the  vines  are 
not  well  podded  and  the  pods  are  not 
well  filled,  while  some  others  take  the 
opposite  view.  All  agree,  however,  that 
there  are  very  few  good  beans  west  of 
Michigan,  and  that  the  best  yields  will 
probably  be  found  in  Western  New  York. 
We  hope  so,  for  we  need  something  to 
encourage  us  in  our  market  prospects.  At 
present  the  market  price  seems  to  be 
strong  at  three  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound  on  a  hand-picked  basis. 

In  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  beans 
were  all  pulled  by  hand,  and  our  backs 
almost  ache  now  as  we  think  of  that 
slow  laborious  method  of  harvesting  them. 
Like  most  other  farm  operations,  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  this  crop  from  a  labor  stand¬ 
point. 

It  would  have  been  considered  an  im¬ 
possibility  10  years  ago,  to  grow  and 
harvest  a  crop  of  beans  without  a  horse 
entering  the  field  after  planting  time.  Yet 
that  has  been  done  in  some  instances. 
The  cultivator  attachment  on  the  tractor 
has  enabled  us  to  keep  our  beans  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  this  season,  and  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  weeds.  Some  are 
going  still  further  and  are  using  the  bean 
puller  attachment  as  well,  but  practically 
all  of  the  beans  are  being  harvested  with 
the  two-horse  bean  puller,  which  pulls 
two  rows  at  a  time,  leaving  them  in  a 
single  row  or  swath  at  the  center  of  the 


two  rows. 

One  of  two  methods  is  followed  after 
the  pulling  operation;  either  they  are 
forked  up  in  bunches,  containing  a  good 
forkful,  to  be  thrown  on  the  wagon  by 
hand  after  curing,  or  else  they  are  raked 
together  into  windrows  with  a  side-de¬ 
livery  rake,  and  then  loaded  with  a  hay 
loader.  The  first  method  is  more  com¬ 
monly  practiced  but,  if  the  field  is  quite 
free  from  weeds,  the  side-rake  and  hay- 
loader  combination  is  very  efficient,  and 
saves  much  time  and  labor.  Here  is 
where  we  appreciate  a  field  clean  from 
weeds. 

Quite  frequently  the  mistake  is  made 
of  making  too  large  windrows.  If  the 
beans  have  grown  a  good  crop  of  vines, 
two  swaths  or  windrows  as  the  puller 
leaves  them,  actually  four  rows  of  beans 
as  they  grow,  is  about  the  best-sized 
windrow  for  the  hay-loader  to  handle  well 
but,  if  they  have  not  made  a  good 
growth,  a  wider  strip  may  be  cleared. 

Usually  slings  are  preferred  for  un¬ 
loading,  since  they  clean  up  the  bottom 
of  the  load  from  the  wagon  rack  better 
than  tiie  harpoon  fork,  but  occasionally 
the  fork  is  used.  However,  a  good  many 
loads  are  still  being  pitched  off  by  hand 
— a  rather  hard,  dusty  job. 

We  always  hope  for  good  weather  dur¬ 
ing  bean  harvest.  It  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  than  during  grain  harvest,  for 
upon  weather  conditions  depends  much 
of  the  loss  due  to  hand  picking  or 
“shrink.”  Often  these  bunches  or  wind¬ 
rows  of  beans  must  be  turned  several 
times  to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to  dry 
them  out  and  prevent  the  damaged  or 
spotted  beans  from  cutting  down  the 
price  paid  the  grower,  for  beans  are  al¬ 
ways  bought  on  an  hand-picked  basis. 

in  order  to  shorten  the  time  required 
to  cure  or  dry  this  crop  after  pulling, 
most  of  us  wait  till  the  beans  are  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe  before  pulling,  by  that  time 
the  leaves  have  all  dropped  off,  the  pods 
are  white  and  the  beans  themselves  are 
hard.  The  tendency  to  shell  under  these 
conditions,  during  the  process  of  pulling, 
may  be  overcome  by  using  the  puller 
early  in  the  morning,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon,  avoiding  the  middle  of  the  day, 
for  at  that  time  they  will  shatter  badly, 
and  considerable  loss  will  result. 

There  seems  to  be  no  definite  rule  as  to 
the  best  time  to  plant  beans,  sometimes 
the  early  planted,  latter  part  of  May, 
yield  the  best,  and  then  again  beans 
planted  as  late  as  July  1  may  yield  bet¬ 
ter,  but  danger  of  frost  before  ripening 
is  against  these  later  plantings. 

Around  June  10  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular  planting  time,  and  with  00  to 
100  days  for  the  growing  season,  we  feel 
fairly  safe  from  killing  frosts  before  they 
mature.  i.  c.  it.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  YL 


Summer  in  the  Rockies 

Although  a  little  slow  in  arriving,  our 
present  Summer  has  been  full  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  that  gives  us 
a  feeling  of  “well  done”  at  the  close  of 
a  full  day.  Ranch  work  and  duties  have 
been  many  and  varied.  Up  before  five 
o’clock,  with  poultry  to  care  for,  eight  to 
10  cows  to  be  milked,  the  same  number 
of  calves  to  be  fed,  several  orphan  lambs 


to  be  fed  from  bottles,  the  milk  to  be 
separated,  makes  what  many  folks  would 
consider  a  day’s  work,  all  before  break¬ 
fast.  The  hired  man,  whose  job  it  is  to 
irrigate,  has  attended  to  the  water  while 
the  others  are  doing  their  morning  chores. 
After  a  hearty  breakfast  of  oatmeal,  fried 
potatoes,  bacon,  eggs,  fruit,  hot  biscuits 
and  coffee,  all  line  out  on  their  separate 
work  for  the  day.  No  ranch  worker 
would  last  long  on  a  breakfast  of  toast, 
orange  and  coffee. 

The  irrigator  almost  lives  with  the 
water,  for  he  prides  himself  on  getting 
every  inch  of  the  ground  thoroughly 
soaked.  Some  of  the  fields  are  pretty 
badly  infested  with  gophers,  and  as  the 
water  drives  them  out  of  their  holes  they 
are  dispatched  by  a  blow  with  the  ir¬ 
rigator's  shovel.  He  often  gets  eight  or 
nine  in  a  day.  Before  any  field  work  can 
be  begun  the  other  two  men  have  to  feed 
(lie  04  head  of  hogs  that  are  summering 
in  an  inclosed  rye  field.  After  this  chore 
the  actual  field  work  begins. 

We  have  several  acres  in  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley,  in  several  fields  and  one  fallow  field 
that  will  soon  be  seeded  to  small  grain 
and  will  furnish  Fall  and  Spring  pas¬ 
ture  for  the  50  head  of  cattle,  several 
horses  and  sheep. 

While  the  men  are  attending  to  their 
work  we  two  women — my  daughter-in- 
law  and  I — are  busy,  too.  It  is  no  small 
job  to  keep  up  a  nine-room  house,  do  the 
work  for  a  family  of  seven,  raise  over  a 
hundred  turkeys,  the  same  number  of 
chickens,  take  all  the  care  of  a  big  gar¬ 
den  and  truck  patch  and  care  for 
“oceans”  of  flowers.  Company !  I  won¬ 
der  sometimes  if  anyone  else  has  any,  we 
have  so  much.  Some  only  stay  for  a 
meal  or  two,  some  for  a  few  days,  and 
some  for  months.  We  often  have  eight 
or  nine  beds  occupied  and  12  to  14  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  table.  Dishwashing  seems  al¬ 
most  endless  and  the  week’s  wash  con¬ 
sists  of  150  or  more  pieces. 

Owing  to  late  frosts  fruit  is  not  very 
plentiful,  but  we  got  cherries  just  for 
the  picking,  from  a  kind  neighbor,  and 
canned  36  quarts.  Our  own  raspberry 
patch  has  furnished  several  quarts  for 
canning  and  fresh  berries  three  times 
daily  for  the  table.  Wild  currants, 
gooseberries  and  service-berries  were  a 
short  crop  on  Cannon  Creek,  but  we  got 
several  pints  of  nice  jams  and  jellies 
from  them.  Best  of  all  they  give  us  an 
excuse  for  getting  out  among  the  flowers, 
birds  and  trees. 

How  I  do  enjoy  a  day  at  the  creek! 
With  a  fishing  rod.  a  sack  that  contains 
a  can  of  bait,  a  knife,  and  a  sandwich  or 
two  in  a  pocket,  I  light  out  for  a  day  of 
solid  enjoyment,  as  soon  as  the  break¬ 
fast  dishes  are  done.  The  trail  is  rough 
and  rocky,  but  many  wild  flowers  are 
nodding  to  me  as  I  pass.  A  couple  of 
humming-birds  warn  me  by  their  flutter- 
ings  and  fussy  noises  that  I  am  near 
their  nest.  I  try  to  locate  it,  but  they 
arc  so  terribly  alarmed  that  through  pity 
I  go  on  my  way  and  leave  them  to  re¬ 
sume  their  family  cares.  Later  in  the 
day,  farther  up  the  creek,  a  mother 
grouse  flies  up  from  almost  under  my 
feet.  Several  of  her  babies  come  out 
from  nowhere,  seemingly,  with  their  lit¬ 
tle  inch-long  tail  feathers  spread  out  like 
little  fans.  The  mother  tries  to  draw  my 
attention  to  her  sadly  crippled  condition, 
all  the  time  trying  to  lead  me  farther 
away  from  her  babies.  After  getting  rid 
of  me  the  father  grouse,  who  has  left  all 
this  trouble  to  his  mate,  flies  to  the  top 
of  a  tall  spruce  tree  and  acts  as  a  sen¬ 
tinel.  I  can  hear  him  telling  his  family 
that  the  terrible  monster  has  left  the 
country  and  that  there  will  be  no  further 
danger  with  him  on  guard. 

Two  minks,  almost  jet  black  in  color, 
cross  an  open  space  within  a  few  feet  of 
me.  They  seem  to  know  that  I  am  harm¬ 
less. 

Of  course,  to  “save  my  face,”  I’ve  got 
to  do  some  fishing,  and  so  whenever  I 
find  a  likely-looking  spot  I  put  a  fresh 
worm  on  my  hook  and  try  my  luck.  If 
a  good-sized  trout  takes  the  hook  it  just 
sits  back  and  sulks,  and  lets  you  wonder 
whether  you  have  caught  a  fish  or  a  snag. 
If  a  little  trout  no  longer  than  your  fin¬ 
ger  gets  on,  then  the  whole  creek  is 
churned  and  turned  upside  down.  Seven 
inches  is  the  legal  length,  so  the  little 
nuisance  is  gently  unhooked  and  put  back 
in  the  water,  advised  to  “wait  till  he 
gets  a  little  bigger.”  There  are  so  many 
beautiful  flowers  and  plants  that  out 
comes  the  old  knife,  and  by  the  time  I 
start  for  home  several  nice  clumps  are 
reposing  in  my  sack  to  be  added  to  those 
already  growing  in  my  wild  flower  bed. 
The  wild  fruits  are  picked  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  container  and  I  look  like  an  Indian 
squaw  on  the  move  when  the  evening 
shadows  warn  me  to  hit  the  trail  for 
home. 

The  fish  are  fried  to  a  crisp  for  sup¬ 
per,  so  all  get  to  share  a  little  in  my 
pleasant  Summer's  day.  Other  members 
of  the  family  take  their  turn  while  I 
stay  at  home. 

They  were  fortunate  enough  to  locate 
a  humming-bird  on  her  nest  containing 
two  eggs  about  the  size  of  fair-sized 
beans.  A  couple  of  weeks  later  they 
found  two  wee  birds  in  the  nest  and  the 
proud  mother  allowed  them  to  touch  her¬ 
self  and  her  babies. 

Our  crops  are  very  good.  We  have 
75  or  80  tons  of  fine  Alfalfa  hay  stacked, 
and  will  have  another  good  cutting,  but 
not  so  heavy.  Oats  and  barley  are  still 
quite  green,  but  promise  an  excellent 
yield.  Our  hottest  weather  is  over,  and 
soon  we  must  bid  adieu  to  our  Summer¬ 
time  in  the  Rockies.  MRS.  r.  U. 

Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 


LEAK-PROOF 

by  the  High  Pressure 
•  •  •  Wateriest  •  •  • 


r,e«r.  V.  s. 

Tat.  Off 


ROOFING 


Lightning-Proof,  Fire-Proof,  Rust-Resisting 

We  wanted  Channeldrain  to  do  more  than  withstand  the  strongest  forces 
of  the  elements — so  we  actually  improved  the  roofing  that  thousands 
of  users  considered  perfect. 

Then — we  built  an  almost  flat  roof  and  turned  a  high  pressure  water 
hose  on  it — but  we  could  not  make  it  leak. 

Surely  you  want  such  protection — and  just  as  surely,  also,  you  want 
the  long  life  roofingthat  COP-Ii-LOY  can  give.  Channeldrain  roofing  is 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof  and  easy  to  install. 

Today— learn  the  facts— ask  your  nearest  dealer 
for  complete  money-saving  iniormation.  It  will 
pay  you  well. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

Branches:  New  York  Buffalo  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Richmond 
Chattanooga  Minneapolis  Des  Moines 
Detroit  Columbus.  Ohio 


IT  DRAINS  C5FF 
NEVER  FALLS 
BELOW 


Investigate  Wheeling  Fence 


A  tough,  strong  fence  made  more  lasting  by  the  use  of  COP-R-LOY.  Full  gauge  wires, 
coated  with  pure  molten  zinc  for  extra  resistance  against  wear  and  weather.  Put  up 
and  tested  at  the  factory  before  you  get  it.  Your  dealer  will  gladly  explain  the  many 
advantages  in  fencing  with  Wheeling  Fence. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1,55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 


The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.JGeuuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cy  press, jselect 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 


Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 


These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.}  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 


METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I 
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I  want  an  ambitious,  ener¬ 
getic  man  in  every  county  to  join 
me  in  the  oil  business.  I’ll  make 
him  my  partner,  furnish  every¬ 
thing  that’s  needed  to  do  business 
and  divide  the  profit*  S0-S0  every 
weeK.  I  have  hundreds  of  men  now  with  me  on 
this  basis  — ready  for  a  hundred  more,  part  or 
fulltime.  It’s  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 
permanent.money-makingbusinessof  youro  wn. 


^EVERYBODY  BUYS  OIL 

Wengard,  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  share  in  one 
week.  Montgomery,  Iowa,  made  $216  first  week 
he  started.  You  too  can  make  big  money.  No  in¬ 
vestment  or  experience  needed.  I’ll  show  you 
how.  Furnish  everything  free.  You  simply  take 
orders  on  Long  Credit  Terms  for  nationally 
kno  wn  li  nes— Cen-Pe-Co  Mo  tor  Oi  Is — Quality 
Paints  and  Roofing.  Weship  direct  from  nearby 
warehouse  and  collect  Pay  you  every  week. 
UfnHa  for  this  chance.  Just  say. 

Write  igtaacK.  "I  am  interested  in  your 
proposition,”  in  a  letter  or  on  a  postcard.  Mail  it 
and  I’ll  send  complete  particulars  by  return  mail. 
First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Nowl 
P.  T.  Webster,  General  Manager 

Central  Petroleum  Co.  cIIveiS  Two 


A  FRAME  **10' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  W000 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Fines*  made. 
Cuts  from  both 
sides  of  limb. 
Delivered  free 
Send  for 
Booklet  A 


D 


// 


OUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 

All  Styles  and  Sizes 
RHODES  MFG.  Co.  Grand  Rjpids,  M-ch. 


CIDER 

PALMER  BIROS. 


PRESSES,  all  sizes:  new  and 
second  hand.  Graters,  pump*, 
elevators,  screens,  racks, 
cloths,  roadside  mills,  supplies. 
Catalog  free. 

Box  R  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ‘  :  :  ■  : 


Thresh  Your  Own  Grain  with 
an  ELLIS  CHAMPION  THRESHER 


Make  Money  Threshing  for  Neighbors 

l'he  thresher  that  can  be  successfully  run  with  a  popular-sized  tractor  is  a  great  investment.  It  will  pi.7  for 
itself  in  two  years’  running.  We  are  an  Eastern  concern  btiilding  threshers  to  Meet  .Eastern  conditions.  Our 
long  experience  has  taught  us  how  to  build  machines  that  give  complete  satisfaction. 


We  Build  Three  Sizes 

requiring 

3  to  30  Horse  Power 

Wood  or  steel  frames  flight  weight:  simple,  durable  con¬ 
struction.  Our  machines  do  exceptionally  clean  work, 
earning  the  title —  .... 

“The  Threshers  That  Fight  for  the  Last  Grain" 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog.  Prices  and  Terms. 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Pottstown,  Pennsylvania 
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She  sells  her  pastry  and 
flowers  by  telephone 


A  farmer’s  wife  living  near  Newton,  N.  C.,  takes  advantage  of  her 
telephone  to  sell  the  cakes  and  pies  which  she  is  skilled  in  making. 
She  calls  her  customers  regularly  to  find  out  what  they  wish,  and  in 
this  way  is  able  to  dispose  of  all  the  products  she  can  bake.  She  also 
takes  telephone  orders  for  flowers  in  season.  Her  extra  money  from 
these  sources  amounts  to  a  substantial  sum  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  telephone  is  an  important  aid  in  promoting  the  most  profit¬ 
able  sales  of  livestock,  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  through  co¬ 
operative  associations  or  local  markets.  It  is  invaluable  in  making 
social  or  business  engagements,  ordering  supplies  or  summoning 
help  in  times  of  fire,  accident  or  sickness.  And  it  enables  parents 
on  the  farm  to  keep  in  frequent  touch  with  children  who  are  at 
school  or  working  in  nearby  places. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a  telephone  that  serves  well,  rain 

or  shine. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Bend  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

ppeciai  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pol¬ 
lers.  Learn  bow  you  lean  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  cheaply.  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps 
~  for  neighbors.  Rip- 
.  logle  of  Iowa  made 
-  $10,000  in  spare  time. 

It’s  easy.  Write  quick. 

_  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

i  1  4ao  -29th  Str,t  Centerville,  lowa\ 


METAL  ROOFING 

Leadclad  and  Galvanized 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  best  Roofing  made 
— Corrugated — V  Crimps,  or  Rolls,  All  Gauges. 

Write  us  and  save  money 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Fanners  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line ;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  In  Cloth _ Price  25c 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Unusual  Plants  for  the 
Perennial  Border 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  are  every¬ 
one’s  plants,  and  have  their  place  in 
every  garden  scheme.  For  the  most  part 
they  give  a  minimum  of  trouble  and 
bloom  freely  each  year  without  demanding 
an  excessive  amount  of  attention.  Then 
again,  they  are  usually  easy  to  propa¬ 
gate  by  means  of  division  of  the  root- 
stock,  so  that  once  a  stock  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  kind  is  acquired  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  raise  more  for  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  home  garden  or  for  distribu¬ 
tion  amongst  one's  gardening  friends. 

W’hen  mention  is  made  of  perennials, 
our  thoughts  immediately  turn  to  such 
well-tried  favorites  as  Delphiniums  and 
Phlox,  peonies,  Iris,  and  other  popular 
kinds  which  are  listed  in  almost  every 
seed  and  nursery  catalog.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  very  considerable  variety 
of  plant  material  which  is  seldom  or 
never  found  listed  in  catalogs,  rare  spe¬ 
cies  which,  are  little  known,  but  which 
are  often  of  considerable  merit,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  border.  Much 
satisfaction  is  to  be  had  from  raising 
these  lesser-known  perennials  from  seed, 
and  the  results  are  usually  better  than 
when  the  more  common  kinds  are  so 
raised,  for  in  the  case  of  these  latter  the 
probability  of  securing  anything  better 
or  even  as  good  as  the  selected  varieties 
which  are  propagated  commercially  by 
vegetative  methods  is  remote.  During  the 
past  few  years  I  have  raised  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  perennials  from  seed 
and  it  is  my  purpose  here  to  tell  of  some 
of  the  more  lovely  and  interesting  of 
those  actually  handled. 

Of  several  cinquefoils  I  place  Poten- 
tilla  Warren  si  first  as  a  border  plant. 
It  has  attractive  bright  green  foliage, 
and  many  erect  branching  stems  to  two 
feet  in  height.  During  the  latter  part 
of  May,  throughout  June  and  well  into 
the  following  month  it  produces  a  wealth 
of  single,  rich  golden  yellow  buttercup¬ 
like  flowers,  each  1 %  inches  across,  and 
of  good  substance  and  form.  Although 
the  individual  flowers  are  but  short-lived 
the  plants  are  always  gay  owing  to  the 
profuseness  with  which  they  are  borne. 
Potentilla  Wiarrensi  is  of  vigorous  habit 
and  associates  well  with  Salvia  praten- 
sis  to  produce  a  pleasing  color  combina¬ 
tion.  Another  good  cinquefoil  is  Poten¬ 
tilla  Hopwoodiana,  of  rather  looser  habit 
than  the  foregoing,  and  with  double  or 
semi-double  blooms  of  a  deep  chrome- 
yellow  merging  to  crimson  in  the  center 
of  the  flower.  The  flowers  are  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  the  plants  about  20 
inches  in  height.  This  species  also 
blooms  in  June  and  July. 

A  glorious  little  hawkweed  for  the 
front  row  in  the  border  is  Hieraeium 
villosum,  with  clear  yellow  flowers  IV2 
inches  in  diameter  and  resembling  in 
general  appearance  a  much  refined  dande¬ 
lion.  Especially  attractive  is  the  gray- 
green  foliage  covered  with  long  silky 
white  hairs,  a  feature  which  is  pleasing 
throughout  the  season.  The  plants  do 
not  exceed  a  foot  in  height,  and  unlike 
many  of  the  liawkweeds  never  become 
rampant  or  encroach  upon  the  territory 
of  their  neighbors.  The  flowers  are  borne 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  June  and 
are  delicately  fragrant.  This  plant  seems 
to  succeed  best  when  afforded  light  shade 
from  the  direct  mid-day  rays  of  the 
Summer  sun. 

Iris  species  are  easily  raised  from 
seed.  One  of  the  most  worthy  we  have 
raised  in  this  way  is  Iris  Bulleyana, 
which  flowers  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Sibirica  types  and  which  in  many  re¬ 
spects  it  resembles.  Iris  Bulleyana  is  of 
laxer  growth  than  Sibirica  and  its  va¬ 
rieties,  and  has  flowers  of  rich,  velvety 
purple,  with  golden-yellow  markings  on 
the  falls — a  color  unknown  in  Sibirica 
or  Orientalis  hybrids  and  varieties. 

The  Cynoglossums  are  popularly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  houndstongues.  One  of  the 
finest  members  of  the  genus  is  native  of 
the'  Himalaya  regions,  Cynoglossum  ner¬ 
vosum.  Growing  to  a  height  of  from  2% 
to  three  feet  it  bears  a  wealth  of  pure 
gentian-blue  flowers  in  spreading  pan¬ 
icles  throughout  June.  The  foliage  is  of 
bold  appearance  and  adds  to  the  decora¬ 
tive  qualities  of  the  plant. 

A  lovely  perennial  poppy  is  Papaver 
pilosum,  having  flowers  from  three  to 
four  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  delightful 
orange-apricot  hue,  the  petals  delicately 
crimped  like  rumpled  silk,  and  lustrous 
towards  the  centers.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  this  poppy  is  that  the  stems  are 
branched  so  that  each  carries  several 
flowers.  The  foliage  and  stems  are  a 
quiet  gray-green  and  the  whole  plant  is 
softly  hairy.  Papaver  pilosum  blooms  in 
late  May  and  June,  and  does  best  where 
given  a  little  shade  from  the  most  pene¬ 
trating  rays  of  the  sun. 

Pentstemon  unilateralis  is  native  of 
Western  America  and  is  to  my  mind  one 
of  the  most  glorious  members  of  a  splen¬ 
did  genus,  valuable  alike  for  the  border 
or  for  use  as  a  cut  flower.  During  June 
it  sends  up  three  foot  high  stems  of  bloom, 
the  individual  flowers  being  set  close  to 
the  stem  and  facing  in  the  same  dix-ection 
in  much  the  same  fashion  as  Gladiolus. 
The  trumpet-shaped  flowers  have  ex¬ 
panded  mouths,  and  are  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and  about 
the  same  distance  across  the  mouth.  In 
color  they  vary  somewhat  from  purest 
blue  to  clear  mauve  and  various  com¬ 
binations  of  these.  All  are  beautiful,  and 
they  blend  well  together.  Especially 
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good  forms  are  readily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  taken  in  August  or  by 
division  of  the  old  plants. 

Delphinium  caslimerianum  is  a  well 
worth-while  subject  hailing  from  far-off 
Kashmir.  It  is,  of  course,  less  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  the  towering  hollyhock  types 
of  Delphiniums  which  we  are  apt  to  take 
as  our  standard  of  excellence  in  this  day 
and  age,  but  in  a  different  way  it  excites 
interest  and  adds  refinement  and  elegance 
to  the  border  it  graces.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  rather  loose  branched  panicles, 
the  inside  of  the  flower  is  rich  violet’ 
the  outside  of  a  more  somber  hue,  the 
general  effect  of  the  flowers  when  viewed 
from  the  distance  being  smoky-violet. 
Another  interesting  Delphinium  species 
is  D.  tatsiense,  with  small  gentian-blue 
flowers  carried  in  much  branched  pan¬ 
icles^  Both  of  these  Delphiniums  attain 
a  height  of  a  little  more  than  two  feet. 
1).  caslimerianum  commences  blooming  in 
early  June  and  is  closely  followed  by  D. 
tatsiense. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
interesting  things  we  have  raised  from 
seed;  others  less  common  or  perhaps  not 
quite  so  well  adapted  for  use  as  border 
plants  have  been  passed  by.  Representa¬ 
tive  of  these  are  a  great  many  Dianthus 
species,  Anemone  sylvestris,  Aquilegia 
species,  Linums  in  variety,  various  Ac-hil- 
leas,  Veronicas,  Alyssums,  Heleniums  and 
a  host  of  others. 

How  to  raise  these  plants  from  seed? 
Nothing  easiei-.  Sow  either  in  August 
or  eaidy  September  in  a  cold  frame  or 
even  in  a  shaded  border  in  the  open 
garden,  or  fi’om  February  to  April  if  a 
greenhouse  is  available.  The  greenhouse 
has  no  particular  advantage  other  than 
that  a  few  kinds  may  show  flower  the 
first  season  when  raised  in  this  way.  The 
soil  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown  must  be 
sweet  and  pleasantly  friable,  containing 
a  generous  proportion  of  humus  and  a 
fair  amount  of  sand.  It  should  be  well 
watered  before  the  seeds  are  sown.  Cover 
the  seed  to  appi-oximately  its  own  depth 
and  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  moist 
and  shaded  until  the  seedlings  appear, 
taking  cai*e  not  to  wash  the  surface  when 
applying  water.  So  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  up  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  full 
sunshine  unless  they  are  of  a  kind  known 
or  thought  to  be  shade-loving.  When 
they  are  big  enough  to  handle  transplant 
them  into  the  open  garden  in  nursery 
rows  a  foot  apart  and  about  six  inches 
between  the  plants,  or  if  preferred  they 
may  be  transferred  to  cold-frames  and 
wintered  therein.  If  the  open  ground 
method  is_  followed  it  is  advisable  to  cover 
with  a  light  covering  of  salt  hay  after 
the  ground  is  well  frozen.  A  considerable 
number  of  perennials  do  not  show  their 
full  worth  the  fii’st  flowei'ing  season,  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  Spring-sown 
plants. 

Where  to  obtain  the  seed?  Well,  there 
are  several  seedsmen  in  this  country  list¬ 
ing  an  extensive  selection,  and  when  these 
are  exhausted  an  even  wider  selection 
will  be  found  in  the  catalogs  of  various 
European  houses.  Then  there  are  in  this 
country  a  number  of  collectors  of  native 
plant  material  who  supply  seeds  of  the 
plants  found  in  their  localities,  and  last 
but  by  no  means  least  are  the  various 
botanic  gardens  which  annually  send  out 
a  list  of  seed  which  is  to  be  distributed 
among  their  members.  In  becoming  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  botanic  gardens  one  assists 
a_  worthy  scientific  cause  and  at  the  same 
time  gains  much  of  material  benefit  in 
the  way  of  bulletins  and  sometimes  plant 
material.  t.  h.  evebvtt,  n.  d.  h. 


Beauty  for  the  Taking 

We  go  far  afield  for  beautiful  shrubs 
and  plants,  searching  catalogs  and  when 
traveling  keeping  a  lookout  for  the  new 
and  interesting  in  flowers  and  shrubs  and 
decorative  vines.  Sometimes  in  our  zeal 
we  overlook  very  beautiful  wild  things 
growing  on  our  own  farms. 

If  the  flowei*s  of  sweet  Viburnum 
(sheep’s  haw,  or  sweet  elder)  were  rare 
and  costly  florists  would  be  enthusiastic 
over  the  great  panicles  of  clustered  blos¬ 
soms  having  the  tint  of  old  ivory  and 
the  beautiful  delicacy  of  equisite  lace. 
Grown  as  a  hedge  the  shrub  effectively 
screens  unsightly  objects,  is  fi*ee  from 
vermin,  and  when  it  is  heavy  with  fruit, 
attracts  many  birds.  We  growr  it  in  the 
poultry  yard  where  it  furnishes  shade 
and  the  berries  are  greedily  eaten  by  the 
fowls.  The  l’ich  soil  helps  it  produce 
cymes  of  bloom  a  foot  in  diameter.  We 
combine  the  flowers  with  pink  l-oses  for 
lovely  bouquets. 

The  wild  white  vii'gin’s  bower,  Clem¬ 
atis  Vii’giniana,  is  woi'thy  of  cultivation 
as  a  decorative  vine  as  it  is  hardy,  a 
rapid  grower  and  not  particular  as  to 
location. 

Several  times  of  late  I  have  seen  a 
sumac  growing  on  a  lawn.  Thei-e  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  Orient  in  the  long 
leaves  and  when  the  foliage  turns  to 
crimson  in  Autumn  and  is  crowned  with 
spikes  of  wine-red  seed  clusters  it  seems 
to  have  gathered  to  its  heart  all  the 
warmth  and  color  of  long  Summer  days 
and  flung  them  out  to  brighten  frost- 
touched  landscapes. 

Dogwood,  mountain  pink,  laurel,  for¬ 
get-me-not,  honeysuckle,  Trillium — these 
ai'e  nature’s  offerings,  and  we  need  no 
landscape  architect  in  order  to  use  them 
about  the  homestead  to  hide  unloveliness 
or  make  beautiful  the  lawns  and  lanes 
about  our  homes.  M.  C.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 
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1  ’/2-Ton  157-inch  Stock  Rack  Truck — Price  complete  with  Chevrolet  cab  and  body  $830, 
dual  wheels  standard.  With  131-inch  wheelbase  $730,  dual  wheels  optional  $25  extra. 


l'/^-Ton  157-inch  Stake  Truck  —  Dual 

wheels  standard.  Price  complete  with 
Chevrolet  cab  and  body  $810.  With  131 " 
wheelbase  $710,  d  ual  wheels  $25  extra. 


1  Vi-Ton  131-inch  High  and  Wide  Express 
Truck — Price  with  Chevrolet  cab  and  body 
$715,  dual  wheels  $25  extra.  With  157-inch 
wheelbase  $800,  dual  wheels  standard. 


1 '/2-Ton  131-inch  Cab  and  Platform 
Truck — With  Chevrolet  cab  and  platform 
$680, dual  wheels  $25  extra.  With  157-inch 
wheelbase  $770,  dual  wheels  standard. 


Open  Cab  Pick-up— Price  complete  with 
Chevrolet  cab  and  body  $440.  With  closed 
ca  b  $487.50.  Disc  wheels  standard. 


1  Vi-TON  CHASSIS  WITH  $  mm 
157-INCH  WHEELBASE  || 

(Dual  wheels  standard)  ^0  Jw 

I'/z-TON  CHASSIS  WITH  131-INCH  WHEEL¬ 
BASE  (Dual  wheels  optional  $25extra)  $520 

COMMERCIAL  CHASSIS . $355 

All  chassis  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Michigan. 
All  truck  body  prices  f.  o.  b.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Special  equipment  extra.  Low  de¬ 
livered  prices  and  easy  G.  M.  A.  C.  terms. 


MORE  POWER.. MORE  SPEED.. 

MORE  CAPACITY 


and  better  all-round  performance 


Low  list  price  —  low  operating 
and  upkeep  cost — are  big 
factors  in  Chevrolet  truck  economy.  But  still 
another  factor  of  importance  is  Chevrolet's 
ability  to  handle  large  loads  —  and  do  it 
with  speed  and  certainty. 

Because  the  Chevrolet  frame  is  exceptionally 
long  and  is  supported  throughout  by  four 
long  heavy-duty  springs,  the  Chevrolet 
chassis  accommodates  the  largest  bodies  of 
any  chassis  of  this  price.  These  bodies  can 
safely  be  filled  to  capacity,  due  to  the 
rugged  construction  of  every  vital  chassis 
part.  And  these  larger  loads  can  be  hauled 
at  time-saving  speeds,  due  to  Chevrolet's 
big,  powerful,  six-cylinder  motor. 

This  engine  offers  greater  pulling  ability 
than  any  other  engine  in  a  truck  at  or 
near  Chevrolet’s  price  —  50  horsepower!  It 


develops  its  power  at  a  relatively  slow 
engine  speed.  And  as  far  as  road  speed 
is  concerned,  no  other  low-priced  truck  is 
as  fast  as  Chevrolet. 

Truck  ability  like  this  has  a  dollars-and- 
cents  value  to  the  farm  owner,  because  it 
saves  him  valuable  time.  Combined  with 
the  many  savings  effected  in  gas,  oil  and 
tires  —  it  gives  the  Chevrolet  truck  an 
operating  economy  that  is  unsurpassed 
in  today’s  commercial  car  field. 


Chevrolet  Motor  Company 

Dept.  12-F,  420  Milwaukee  Avenue,  West 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Gentlemen  —  Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  Chevrolet's  line  of  six-cylinder  trucks  with  Chevrolet- 
built  bodies. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City  or  P.  O _ _ , _ State _ _ 


OR  ECONO  M .1C  At 

TRANSPORTATION 

CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 


FOR  LOWEST  TRANSPORTATION  COST 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
September  26,  1931. 

MILK 

September:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.06:  Class  3,  $1.15. 

In  classes  2A,  211  and  2C,  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  .  $0.34 

Extra,  92  score  .  -33 

First,  88  to  91  score  . $0.20  @  .32 

Lower  grades  . 24%®  -35 

Ladles  . 20  @  .23 

Packing  stock  . 13  @  .19 

Renovated  . 23%®  -2414 

.Sweet  fancy  . 35%  @  -36 

Extra  . 34%  (ft!  .35 

Firsts  . 28%  (ft)  .33% 

Seconds  . 26%  ®  .28 

Centralized  . 25% @  .28% 

CHEESE 

State — Whole  milk,  flats,  held.. $0.21  @$0.23% 

Fresh  specials  . 16%.@  .17 

Average  run  to  fancy . 15%  ®  .16 

Wisconsin — Whole  milk, 

Flats,  fresh  . 16  @  .16% 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 16%®  -16% 

Voting  America,  fresh  . 16%@  .17 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . $0.42  @$0.44 

Extra  . 36  @  .41 

Average  extras  . 29  @  .35 

Pacific  Coast  . 34  @  .42 

Mixed  colors  . 30  @  .35 

Gathered,  best  . 25  @  .27 

Fair  to  good  . 16  @  .19 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . $0.75@$1.40 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 60@  1.60 

Maine,  180  lbs .  1.60@  1.80 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland,  bu . 50®  .90 

Jersey,  bu . 1.25 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bclis . 

Cabbage,  bu . 

Carrots,  100  bclis . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Sweet  corn,  100 . . . 

Cucumbers,  bu . 

Eggplant,  bu . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Leeks,  100  bclis . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

Onions,  N.  Y.  State,  100  lbs . 

50  lbs . 

Orange  County,  50  lbs . 

100  lbs . 

White,  50  lbs . 

Massachusetts,  yellow,  100  lbs 

50  lbs . 

Indiana,  white,  50  lbs . 

Yellow,  50  lbs . 

Michigan,  yellow,  50  lbs . 

Ohio,  white,  50  lbs . 

Idaho  Valley,  yellow,  50  lbs.. 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  belts . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  bu . 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bskt . 

Crate  . 

Nearby,  egg  and  plum  ert.  .. 

Jersey,  6- till  carrier  . 

Long  Island,  6-till  carrier - 

Pennsylvania,  bskt . 

Com.,  %  bu.  bskt . 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier  . 

Basket  . 

Watercress,  100  belts . 


$2.00®$3.00 

.75® 

1.25 

2.00® 

3.00 

1.00® 

2.75 

1.50® 

2.00 

.50® 

2.00 

.35® 

1.00 

6.50(£ t). 

8.50 

1.50® 

2.00 

.50® 

4.50 

2.00® 

3.00 

1.50® 

2.15 

.75® 

1.10 

1.00 

1.50® 

2.10 

.50® 

1.25 

2.00® 

2.10 

.90® 

1.10 

.50® 

1.15 

.75® 

1.00 

.90® 

1.00 

1.00@ 

1.10 

2.00 

.50® 

1.00 

2.75® 

5.75 

.25® 

.75 

.50® 

1.50 

.35® 

1.00 

.50® 

1.25 

.50® 

2.25 

.75 

.50® 

1.25 

.50® 

.75 

.50® 

1.50 

1.25® 

1.75 

.40® 

.60 

.60® 

.75 

1.25® 

3.00 

•  S5 

2.50® 

3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu . $0.25@$2.00 

Muskmelons,  bu.  .  1.50®  3.25 

Huckleberries,  qt . 10@  .20 

Peaches*  Jersey,  ert.  or  bskt .  1.00®  2.25 

Pennsylvania,  bu.  bskt . 75@  2.75 

Up-river,  %  bu . 40@  .75 

N.  Y.  State,  bu . 50@  1.50 

i/„  35®  .90 

Pears?  Delaware,  Keifer,  bu . 50®  1.25 

Eastern,  Clapps,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Bartletts,  bu.  bskt . 50®  2.00 

Bose.  bu.  bskt .  1.00®  1.50 

Seek  el,  bbl . 3.00®  4.00 

Bu.  bskt . 50 @  2.00 

%  bu.  bskt . 50®  1.00 

Virginia,  Seekel,  bu.  bskt . 75@  1.50 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4.00@$4.25 

X*ea  .  3.75®  4.00 

Red  kidney  .  5.50®  5.75 

White  kidney  .  5.75@  6.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34@$0.36 

Fair  to  good  . 30®  .33 

Roosters  . 12@  .17 

Fowls  . 19®  .28 

Ducks  . 15®  .18 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 35@  .50 

Old  toms  . 24®  .27 

Old  liens  . 26®  .30 

Argentine  . 28@  .36 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded . 25@  .30 

Graded  . 25®  .35 

Dark,  doz .  2.00®  2.50 

Culls,  doz .  1.50@  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breed  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 


Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.27 

Chickens,  large  breeds,  best .  .28 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .22 

Roosters  . 14®  .15 

Ducks  . 16®  .18 

Geese  . 13®  .14 

Rabbits,  lb . 10@  .20 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00®$7.60 

Bulls  . 4.00®  5.00 

Cows  .  3.50®  4.25 

calves,  best  . 10.00@11.50 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

Sheep  .  2.00®  3.00 

Lambs  .  7.00®  8.50 

Hogs  .  5.00@  0.40 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.13®$0.15 

Good  to  choice  . 10®  .12 

Steers,  100  lbs . 14.00@15.50 

Bulls  .  7.50®  9.00 

Cows  .  9.00@10.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover,  mixed  . . 

Straw,  rye  . 

Oat  and  wheat  . 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 

Rye  . 


$1S.00@20.00 
.  13.00@17.00 
.15.00@22.00 
•  1S.00@20.00 
11.00 


.  65  % 
.57% 
.34%. 
.55% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Current  prices  in  public  market. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

Grade  B  . 

Cream,  %  pt.  ...... 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Ducklings  . 

Oranges,  doz . 

Potatoes,  pk . . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb.  .... 

Peas,  lb . 


$0.40@$0.42 

.18 

.15 

.18 

.45  @  .48 

.30®  .42 

.40®  .55 

.35®  .55 

.38®  .40 

.40®  .60 

.20®  .25 

.05 @  .10 

.03®  .05 

.20®  .25 

.25  @  .35 


Boston  Markets 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  on  the  Boston  Produce  Market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Some  price  weakness  lias 
been  prevalent  on  such  commodities  as  celery, 
lettuce,  onions,  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  String 
beans  dropped  to  the  season’s  low  and  moved 
very  slowly.  Th  epoultry  and  egg  market  were 
firm. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  35  to 
37c.  Gravensteins  best  mostly  75c  to  $1.25, 
large  fancy  $1.50  to  $1.75,  few  higher.  Wealtliys 
large  fancy  $1  to  $1.25.  McIntosh  large  fancy 
$2  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  River  $2  to 
$3  bbl. 

Beans.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair  on 
best,  market  inactive.  Native  wax  and  green 
25  to  75c;  shell  $1  to  $2;  Lima  $2.50  to  $3.50 
std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bunches  40  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white  50  to  75c.  few  fancy  Danish  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  mostly  le  lb. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  belts.  35  to  65c;  cut  off  50c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 


c.etery. — supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  belts,  mostly  $1  to  $1.50.  few  fancy  $2 
k°x‘  *v-  T-  -'3  erts.  few  sales  $1.50 
to 

Corn. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  yellow  ordinary  50  to  S5c’ 
fancy  mostly  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  %-bbl.  erts.  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor. 
Native  ordinary  50c  to  $2.50.  best  mostly  $3 
to  $5  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cukes  75c  to  $1.25- 
pickles  $2  to  $3  bu.  bskt. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  20  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $1.50  to  $3  ert.  N.  Y. 
24  heads  25  to  75c  ert.,  poorer  lower. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  mostly  $1  to  $1.05  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  mostly 
90c  to  $1  50  lbs. 

Beaches. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  El- 
bertas  native  50c  to  $1  10-qt.  bskts.  Pa.  75c  to 
$1.50  bu.  bskt.  N.  Y.  poor  50  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Potatoes.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  65  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
mostly  80  to  90c,  few  Green  Mts.  90  to  95c  bag. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  12  to  14  heads  20  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Native  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Sum¬ 
mer  14  to  20  squash,  60c  to  $1,  few  81.25  std 
bu.  box.  Turban  $1.75  to  $2.25  bbl. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supplies  moderately  heavv,  de¬ 
mand  siow,  market  weaker.  Native  outdoor  25 
to  85c  %  box.  Trellised  20  to  25  lbs.  75c  to 
$1.50  bskt. 

Day. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  quiet.  No. 
1  Timothy  $21.25;  eastern  fine  $16.25;  clover 
mixed,  red,  $20;  Alsike  $21.25  toil. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  33c. 
Firsts  28  to  32c.  Seconds  25%  to  27%c  lb. 

Dggs.  — -  Market  steady.  Nearbv  henneries, 
brown  extras  43c.  White  extras  35  to  41c.  l-’resii 
eastern  34  to  36c  doz. 

Poultry.- — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
firm.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  26  to  28c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
21  to  23c.  Broilers  25  to  30c.  Native  25  to  30c. 
Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  24  to  28c;  4 %  lbs.  31  to 
32c.  Roosters  18  to  19c  lb.  Live  poultry  firm. 
Fowl  23  to  25c.  Roosters  15c  lb.  Leghorns  20 
to  21c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  22  to  24c;  4  to  6 
lbs.  25  to  26c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  23 
to  25c.  Fresh  17  to  18%c.  Western  held  22 
to  24c.  Fresh  16%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $5  to 
$5.50.  Calif,  small  white  $5  to  $5.50.  Yellow 
Eyes  $7  to  $7.50.  Red  kidney  $8  to  $8.50.  Lima 
$7.50  to  $8  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  inactive,  prices  slightly  weak¬ 
er. 


Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  25  to  27c; 
clothing,  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  24  to 

25c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  H 
to  24%e;  clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing,  21%  to  22%c;  clothing,  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  63  to  67c; 
clothing,  50  to  53c;  %  blood,  combing,  53  to 

55c;  clothing,  42  to  46c;  %  blood,  combing.  4-1 
to  46c;  clothing,  38  to  41c:  %  blood,  combing, 
38  to  40c;  clothing,  36  to  37c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  60  to  63c;  clothing,  51  to  53c-;  %  blood, 
combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  47  to  51c;  % 

blood,  combing,  50  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  4Sc; 
%  blood,  combing,  45  to  47c;  clothing,  37  to 

41c. 


BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  light;  market  about  steady 
with  a  week  ago;  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales 
$7  to  $7.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  butcher  cattle  about  normal; 
vealers  in  light  supply;  market  on  vealers  fully 
steady  with  some  sales  slightly  higher:  cows 
and  bulls  weak  with  a  week  ago.  Demand  fair 
for  vealers:  very  slow  for  cows  and  bulls. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $1.60  to  $3.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $1.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9;  cull 
and  common  $4  to  $6. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  barely  normal:  market 
barely  steady  with  last  week:  demand  poor. 
Choice,  head.  $110  to  $130:  good.  $80  to  $110; 
medium,  $50  to  $S0;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  Eggs  have  lately  advanced.  Home¬ 
grown  produce  is  moving  in  good  volume. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints.  37c;  tubs,  35c:  firsts,  31  to 
33c;  undergrades,  29  to  30c.  Cheese,  steady; 
new  daisies,  19c;  longhorn.  19  to  20c;  brick 
Swiss,  20c;  brick.  22c;  limburger,  25c.  Eggs, 
firm;  nearby  fancy,  38  to  39c:  grade  A.  30  to 
33c:  grade  B.  22  to  20c;  grade  C,  19  to  20c; 
nearby  at  market,  20  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  19 
to  27c:  chickens,  30  to  37c;  broilers.  25  to  30c; 
old  roosters,  15  to  17c;  ducks,  19  to  20c;  tur¬ 
keys,  42  to  43c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls, 
16  to  23c;  broilers,  19  to  25c;  old  roosters,  14c; 
ducks,  16c;  geese,  12c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Maiden 
Blush,  bu.,  25  to  35c;  Wealthy.  40  to  60c; 
Golden  Sweet.  Gravenstein,  50c;  Twenty  Ounce, 
60c;  crabapples,  60c  to  $1.40.  Potatoes,  easy; 
home-grown,  bu..  40  to  50c;  Va.,  bbl.,  $1.50; 
N.  ,T..  cobbler,  150-lb.  bag,  $1.75;  sweets,  Mil., 
hamper.  75c  to  $1. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea.  me- 
(bom,  cwt.,  $4.25;  marrow.  $5;  white  kidney, 
*6.25.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25; 
>  el  low.  oO-lb.  bag,  75  to  90c;  Spanish,  crate, 
50c;  pickling,  %  bit.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  green,  doz. 
belts.,  20  to  25c. 

__Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu..  25  to 
7.(c :  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $2.25;  elderberries, 
bu..  50  to  60c;  grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  40c; 
honeydews,  Colo.,  crate,  $1.25;  peaches,  bu., 
So  to  50c;  fancy  peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  pears, 
bu..  75c  to  $1.75;  plums,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25; 
prunes,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  25 
to  1 5c;  beets,  doz.  belts.,  10  to  15c:  bu.,  25  to 
40c;  cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  carrots,  bu.,  50 
to  60c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  celery,  doz., 
1)}  t0  _60c:  corn,  doz..  6  to  7c;  cucumbers,  bu., 
40  to  7oe;  eggplant,  bu..  65  to  75c;  endiye,  doz., 
30  to  35c;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  30  to  35c;  lettuce, 
2-doz.  crate,  40  to  50c;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  car¬ 
ton,  30  to  45c;  okra,  Tenn.,  bskt.,  50  to  75c; 
parsnips,  %  bu.,  65  to  75c;  peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
*3..t0;  peppers,  bu..  50c  to  $1:  radishes,  doz. 
bclis..  lo  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  to¬ 
matoes.  bu..  25  to  35c;  turnips,  bu.,  40c  to  $1. 

8  wee  ts. — Honey,  steady;  new  clover,  24-sec- 
tion  case,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$14  to  $14. oO ;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw.  $8  to  $8.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton, 
$13.50;  standard  middlings,  $14;  red-dog,  $1.8.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $20.50; 
Oilmen],  34  per  cent.  $27;  hominy,  $17.30; 
gluten,  $18.50:  oatfeeil,  $7.50;  Timothy  seed, 
bu  $2.25;  Alfalfa,  $14;  Alsike,  $9.75;  clover, 
$11  to  $11.25.  c.  II.  B. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Markets 
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uravensrein,  Dll., 

Ounce,  bskt.,  60c:  Wealthy,  bu.,  90c  to  $1; 
Wealthy,  bskt..  60c;  Wolf  River,  bu..  90e  to 
$1 :  Wolf  River,  bskt.,  40  to  50c;  crabapples, 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  grapes.  Concord,  8-qt.  bskt., 
40  to  50c;  grapes,  Delaware,  8-qt.  bskt.,  60  to 
<0c;  grapes,  Moore's  Early,  8-qt.  bskt.,  50  to 
60c:  peaches.  Elberta,  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  30c; 
peaches,  Elberta,  bu..  60  to  65c:  peaches,  Hale, 
bu..  1 5c ;  pears,  Bartlett,  bskt.,  40c;  pears, 
Clapps  Favorite,  bskt..  35  to  40c;  pears,  Seekel, 
bskt.,  40c;  pears.  Sheldon,  bskt.,  35  to  40c; 
plums,  Japan,  S-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  35c:  prunes. 
French.  12-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  60c;  prunes,  Ger¬ 
man,  12-qt.  bskt.,  40  to  50c. 


Live  Poultry. — Broilers,  lb., 
heavy,  lb..  20  to  23c;  fowls, 
20c;  roosters,  lb.,  20c. 


20  to  25c;  fowls, 
light,  lb.,  18  to 


Butter  and  Eggs. — Eggs,  grade  A,  in  crates, 
f-  to  3oc;  eggs,  small  lots,  doz.,  35  to  40c; 
butter,  country,  crock,  lb.,  25c;  butter,  un¬ 
salted,  lb.,  26c. 


Phila.  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Supplies  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
heavy  at  the  Philadelphia  market  during  the 
past  few  days.  Demand  was  slow,  as  it  has 
been  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  be¬ 
cause  of  curtailed  purchasing  power  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer.  Prices  for  many  lines  of 
produce  held  steady,  but  trading  was  draggy. 
Apples  were  in  liberal  supply,  and  the  market 
was  dull.  Only  the  best  marks  reached  $1  a 
bushel,  with  most  sales  of  the  varieties  now  be¬ 
ing  harvested  bringing  60  to  75c.  Barrels  are 
as  yet  in  very  light  receipt,  and  sales  have  been 
too  few  to  obtain  values.  Crabapples  from 
New  York  State  in  fairly  heavy  supply  and  the 
market  was  weak  with  bushels  of  various  va¬ 
rieties  selling  at  $1  to  $1.50.  The  hot  weather 
again  helped  the  cantaloup  situation  and  the 
market  was  firm.  The  peach  market  was  dull, 
with  storage  stocks  moving  slowly  at  low 
figures.  The  demand  and  consumption  of  peaches 
seems  to  have  been  completely  saturated,  as  the 
season  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  seen  heavy 
supplies  since  the  beginning  of  the  Georgia  deal. 
The  season  has  been  one  of  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  both  to  the  farmer  and  the  dealer. 

The  string  bean  market  continued  to  rule  firm 
for  fancy  offerings  and  weak  for  ordinary  and 
poor  quality  marks.  Best  green  sold  well  at  60 
to  65c  per  %-bu.  basket,  while  light  receipts 
of  wax  were  steady  at  40  to  60c.  The  Lima 
bean  market  was  also  one  of  quality,  with  re¬ 
ceipts  light,  and  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  were 
of  ordinary  condition.  Best  marks  moved  readi¬ 
ly  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  bushel,  with  poorer  marks 
at  $1.75  to  $2.  Beets  were  steady,  while  car¬ 
rots  were  stronger.  The  demand  for  cabbage 
was  fairly  good,  with  rbd  meeting  a  ready  out¬ 
let  for  pickling  purposes  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Cauliflower  was  about  steady,  but  trad¬ 
ing  was  only  fair.  Colorado  is  now  supplying 
the  bulk  of  the  offerings,  with  some  coming  from 
the  Catskill  Mountain  section  of  New  York. 
Celery  was  dull,  and  corn  and  eggplants  were 
slow  and  the  market  barely  steady.  Cucumbers 
moved  well  when  fancy  but  liberal  supplies  of 
peppers  moved  slowly  at  low  figures.  Most  sales 
of  the  latter  were  made  at  20  to  25c,  with  some 
fancy  red  at  35  to  40c  a  %  basket.  Onions 
were  in  fairly  heavy  receipt.  The  market  was 
dull  with  large-sized  stock  moving  better  than 
the  picklers.  Sweet  potatoes  were  in  heavy 
supply,  with  Virginia  forming  the  main  source 
of  the  receipts  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Bar¬ 
rels  of  Jersey  type  brought  $1  to  $1.15.  Mary¬ 
land  and  Delaware  bushel  hampers  were  most¬ 
ly  40  to  50c,  with  a  few  fancy  reds  at  65  to 
70c.  The  white  potato  market  was  also  dull 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  New  Jersey  season  is 
now  about  over,  and  Long  Island  stock  is  form¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  offerings.  Sacks  of  100 
lbs.  Cobblers  brought  $1  to  $1.15,  with  poorly 
graded  stock  at  80c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Buyers  held  the  upper  hand  in  the  hay  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  week,  and  prices  held  barely 
steady  for  all  grades.  Best  feeding  hay  sold  at 
•SIS  a  ton,  while  other  hay  ranged  up  from  $14. 
Straw  was  in  very  light  suppiy.  Demand  and 
trading  were  slow  and  the  market  draggy.  Best 
rye  -old  at  $13.50  to  $14.50  a  ton.  while  wheat 
and  oat  straw  moved  at  $10  to  $10.50. 

J.  M.  F. 


October  3,  1931 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Market* 
for  week  ending  September  19,  1931.) 

Market  slow,  draggy  on  beef  steers  and  year¬ 
lings.  closing  prices  about  steady  with  Monday’s 
decline  or  25  to  50c  lower  than  week  ago  no 
choice  offerings,  bulk  of  sales  $6.75  to  $7.25 
Bulls  closing  about  steady,  weaker  undertone 
on  she  stock  and  cutters,  bulk  fat  heifers  $6  50 
to  $7;  medium  bulls  $5  to  $5.50;  butcher  cows 
$4  to  $4.50;  cutter  $2.25  to  $3.  Stocker  and 
feeder  trade  fairly  active  on  country  account, 
steady  with  Monday’s  25c  decline,  most  sales 
$5.25  to  $6.  Calves  steady  with  week’s  earlv 
50c  downturn,  top  vealers  $10.50,  few  selects 
$11.  Hogs  steady  to  weak.  Sheep  steady,  good 
and  choice  lambs  $8  to  $8.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  September  19,  I93t  ■ 
Cattle,  201  cars:  48  Virginia,  35  St.  Paul  26 
Sioux  City.  22  West  Virginia.  17  Kansas  Citv 
15  Chicago.  13  St.  Louis.  7  Tennessee.  6  Ken? 
tacky,  4  Pittsburgh,  3  Omaha,  2  Maryland.  2 
Michigan.  1  Buffalo:  containing  6.065  head  254 
trucked  in;  total  cattle,  6,319  head,  987  calves 
2,257  hogs,  506  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good.  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $7.50  to 
$8.25;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7  50- 
common.  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.25;  good’ 
1.100  and  1.300  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25;  medium 
1.100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  good,  1  3oo 
to  1.500  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.50: 
good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7;  medium,  556 
to  850  lbs..  $5.75  to  $6.50;  common,  550  to  S50 
lbs..  $5  to  $5.75. 

Cows.; — Choice.  $4.75  to  $5.50:  good,  $4  to 
$4.75:  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $5.50  to  $6.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $5. 56- 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers.— Good  and  choice,  $10.25  to  $11;  me¬ 
dium.  $9.50  to  $10.25;  cull  and  common,  $0.50 
to  $9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  common  and  medium’ 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6;  good  and  choice, 
800  to  1.050  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7.25;  common  and 
medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $6.25. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to ‘ISO 
lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice. 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75:  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs..  $7.25  to  $7.75;  med 
wt._,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $7  to 
$7.50;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.25;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice, 
290  to  350  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  pkg.  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 
—Bran,  ton,  $22.50;  shorts,  $23.50;  hominy,  $25- 
middlings,  $26:  linseed,  $36.50;  gluten.  $27.50; 
ground  oats.  $26.50;  Soy-bean  meal,  $32;  hog- 
meal,  $32.50;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent,  $28;  dairv 
feed.  16  per  cent.  $26.50;  18  per  cent,  $29:  20 
per  cent.  $31.50;  24  per  cent,  $33;  25  per  cent 
$33.50;  horse  feed.  85  per  cent.  $33;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $29.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $31.50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
6  to  7c:  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered.  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grade,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good,  $70  to  $85;  cows,  fresh  miik. 
grades,  common,  $45  to  $60;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  live,  100  lbs.,  $6  to  $8;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed.  choice.  $14  to  $16:  veal  calves,  milk  fed. 
good.  $10  to  $13:  lambs,  $7  to  $10;  sheep,  $2.50 
to  $4:  broilers,  average  2%  lbs.,  lb.,  25c;  chh-k- 
ens.  live,  large,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  fowls,  live, 
heavy  lb.,  20  to  22c;  eggs,  mixed,  local,  fresh, 
doz.,  34  to  36c. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt..  11  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’ 
deliverey,  lb..  35  to  40c;  butter,  creamery, 
prints  and  rolls,  lb..  32  to  34c;  butter,  cream¬ 
ery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb..  30  to  31c;  cheese,  whole 
milk.  lb..  25  to  29c:  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  13 
to  20c:  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  eggs, 
farmers’  delivery,  doz..  48  to  52c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  mixed,  store  sales,  doz.,  44  to  46c-  eggs, 
western,  fresh,  store  sales,  doz.,  25  to  29c; 
broilers,  fancy,  lb.,  40  to  42c;  chickens,  lb..  45 
to  oOe;  fowls,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  apples.  Wealth}-, 
lb.,  4  to  5c;  pears,  pk.,  50c;  cauliflower,  head, 
30<v  Potatoes,  pk.,  21  to  23c;  cabbage, 
lb.,  3  to  4c.  F.  A.  0? 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Fowl  Shippers 

NOW  is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

4S  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live 
poultry  assures  you  best  results.  STOCK 
WATERED  AND  FED  Thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Daily  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

Michael  Garlick  &  Son 

7-S-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  \V.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ref.:  I>nn  s«  Rrad.street’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


fr-SUVF  POIIIIRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


WE  NEED 


.More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  expex-ience  is 
oxxr  guarantee. 

ZENITH  GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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Whatever  you  have  to  haui. 

this  new  ford  farm-unit  was  built  for  the  .job 


— 

Farm  body  tvith  grain-sides 


THINK  of  the  many  hauling-tasks  there  are  on  a  farm  throughout 
the  year  .  .  .  then  think  how  many  more  of  them  could  be  done  with 
a  truck  —  quickly  and  easily  —  if  you  had  just  the  right  truck  for 
each  purpose. 

Here  is  a  single  Ford  unit  which  combines  the  different 
body-types  that  every  farm  needs.  It  is  a  unit  designed  for  all  the 
hauling  on  and  around  a  farm.  It  is  low  in  price,  like  all  Ford 


products,  and  it  enables  a  farmer  to  speed  the  work  and  lower  the 
cost  of  producing  and  marketing  his  crops. 

The  foundation-unit  for  this  truck  is  a  ruggedly  built,  general- 
purpose  body  with  low  sides  and  wide  flare-boards.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  of  specially  prepared  wood,  thoroughly  braced.  Provision 
is  made  for  mounting  either  extension  grain-sides  or  cattle-racks. 
As  a  grain-body,  this  unit  is  equipped  with  extension-sides  which 
rise  26  inches  above  the  floor,  providing  unusually  large 
capacity.  The  extensions  fit  into  sockets  passing  through  the 
flare-boards  and  into  the  floor,  and  are  held  by  strong  tie-rods. 
A  high  tail-gate  is  included,  with  a  small  door  for  shovel¬ 
handling  of  grain.  This  body  is  completely  'flax-tight. 

As  a  cattle  body,  the  unit  is  equipped  with  strong  cattle-rack 
sections  which  fit  into  the  same  sockets  as  the  grain-sides.  The 
sliding  tail-gate  at  the  rear  is  36  inches  wide,  and  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  removed  or  fixed  at  any  desired  height.  The  exceedingly 
wide  body  (7  feet)  permits  loading  cattle  crosswise.  The  cattle- 
racks  are  made  entirely  of  hardwood  and  are  rigidly  braced. 

The  new  Ford  farm-truck  is  available  with  13114-inch  or 
157-inch  wheelbase,  single  or  dual  rear  wheels,  and  high  or 
low  rear-axle  gear-ratios.  There  are  many  other  Ford  types, 
including  stake-trucks,  and  light-delivery  cars.  All  cost  little 
to  buy  and  will  give  long  service  at  low  cost. 

Your  Ford  dealer  will  gladly  help  you  with  your 
hauling-probleins. 


Farm  body  with  cattle-racks 


ASK.  YOUR  DEALER  ABOUT  THE  IMPROVED  FORDSON  TRACTOR 
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•The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 

A  Notional  Weekly  Journal  lor  Country  and  Suburban  Homes 

Established  tsao 

Published  weekly  by  tlie  Rural  Publishing  Comjmiij,  333  West  30tli  Street.New  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year — Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Canada  $4.00  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.25  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  casli  must  accompany  transient  orders. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Bubal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  Washington  administration  regrets  that  the 
big  industries  have  begun  to  cut  wages  just  at 
the  time  that  the  end  of  the  depression  is  only  a  few 
days  off.  For  two  years  President  Hoover  has  at 
frequent  intervals  seen  a  return  of  prosperity  just 
around  the  corner.  There  is  a  sort  of  vague  allusion 
that  the  administration  and  labor  leaders  have  kept 
up  wages  and  maintained  the  high  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  same  brand  of  philosophy  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  price  of  farm  crops.  The  leaders  and 
officials  get  away  with  it  in  the  news  press,  but  the 
workers  know  that  the  wage  fund  has  been  cut  40 
per  cent.  The  rate  per  hour  has  been  the  same  but 
they  get  four  days  work  instead  of  six  days  and  a 
part  of  the  wage  goes  to  the  organization  for  ex¬ 
pense  and  help  to  the  idle.  The  result  has  been 
to  keep  up  a  high  cost  of  production  against  falling 
prices.  This  has  all  resulted  in  closing  industries 
and  increasing  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  The 
working  farmer  does  not  take  the  political  effect  so 
seriously  as  some  people  think.  They  get  caught  in 
a  system  at  times  and  are  forced  to  make  the  most 
of  it,  but  they  balked  the  horse  that  wyas  to  plow 
under  every  third  row.  Farmers  have  always  known 
that  it  would  not  take  long  to  eat  up  the  farm  and 
equipment  (their  capital)  without  work  and  produc¬ 
tion  and  saving  in  hard  times.  Capital  in  industry 
would  soon  be  consumed,  too,  if  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  long  exceeded  the  return  from  the  products 
when  sold.  Not  only  the  purchasing  power  of  union 
labor  but  of  unorganized  labor  and  purchasing 
power  of  all  producers  including  farmers,  unor¬ 
ganized  workmen  and  the  necessary  and  worthy 
white  collar  class  must  be  maintained  as  well  as 
union  labor,  to  insure  a  stable  economic  system. 

* 

THE  Eastern  States  Exposition,  held  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  September  20-26,  was,  as  usual,  the 
greatest  livestock  show  in  the  East,  heavily  featur¬ 
ing  beef  and  dual-purpose  animals  as  well  as  strict¬ 
ly  milking  breeds.  Livestock  has  always  been  an 
important  part  of  New  England  farming,  and  in  the 
last  quarter  century  many  large  and  improved  herds 
have  been  established  by  men  who  have  worked 
faithfully  toward  ideals  in  breeding  for  both  con¬ 
formation  and  production.  As  before,  this  show 
evidenced  intense  interest  in  New  England,  the  type 
of  feeling  always  shown  in  the  country’s  industry 
and  its  perils  in  Revolutionary  times  and  every  war 
period  since.  The  purpose  of  the  New’  England 
States  to  work  out  together  their  problems  of  peace 
as  w’ell  as  war  is  sound,  and  expositions  like  this 
one  help  materially  in  figuring  out  these  things.  An¬ 
other  week  more  will  lie  said  about  this  great  show 
in  general  and  some  of  its  special  features. 

❖ 

THE  week  of  November  9  has  been  designated  as 
National  Wool  Week.  It  is  designed  to  awaken 
popular  interest  in  wool  products  generally;  manu¬ 
facturers  are  planning  for  wool  displays  in  the 
cities,  featuring  wool  fabrics  and  woolen  clothing  of 
all  classes.  Such  displays  should  not  be  confined  to 
the  large  cities;  every  sheep-raising  district  should 
endeavor  to  bring  the  virtues  of  wool  before  the 
community.  Fashion  is  with  the  flocks  this  year, 
for  the  new  fabrics  known  as  transparent  woolens 
are  featured  as  the  newest  mode,  and  there  were 
never  before  so  many  beautiful  textures  and  designs 
in  wool  as  fashionable  materials  now  displayed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Summer  cotton  saw  more  varied  uses 
than  ever  before,  but  now  Winter  is  at  hand,  and 
some  prophets  predict  a  cold  one.  A  new  woolen 


blanket  for  every  household,  and  a  new  woolen  gown 
for  every  wardrobe,  would  seem  an  appropriate  cele¬ 
bration  for  National  Wool  Week. 

* 

WE  ARE  now  getting  the  good  out  of  1,000 
bunches  of  grapes  bagged  early  in  the  season. 
It  was  quite  a  job,  and  out  of  the  question  in  a 
commercial  way,  but  for  a  moderate  quantity 
around  the  garden  is  plausible.  The  grapes  in  the 
bags  are  clean  and  free  from  damage  by  berry  worm 
and  rot.  The  tops  of  bags  must  be  folded  over  close¬ 
ly,  or  the  pests  will  get  in  through  small  openings. 
A  variety  of  superior  quality  fruiting  with  us  for 
the  first  this  year  is  Caco.  This  is  a  hybrid  of 
Catawba  and  Concord,  which  seems  to  us  better  in 
quality  than  either  of  its  parents.  It  is  red,  like 
Catawba,  has  a  compact  bunch  of  moderate  size,  is 
nearly  as  sweet  as  Delaware,  and  is  ripening  ahead 
of  Concord. 

❖ 

^\A/E  FORGET  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
VV  ‘dull  times’  on  the  farm,”  says  a  Maryland 
friend  after  telling  us  about  some  of  the  family 
pleasures.  Farmers  as  a  whole  seem  to  exemplify 
the  method  of  the  homely  philosopher  who  said  that 
when  he  was  weary,  sad  or  discouraged,  he  “just 
kept  on  keeping  on.”  It  is  this  spirit  that  keeps 
many  a  rural  community  from  giving  way  to  the 
wholesale  pessimism  that,  unfortunately,  grips  the 
city  masses  at  the  least  obstacle  in  their  smooth 
pathway.  Such  a  great  basic  industry  as  agricul¬ 
ture  naturally  suffers,  but  seed  time  and  harvest 
shall  not  fail,  and  our  farm  cellars,  barns  and  wood¬ 
sheds  show  that  even  with  a  lean  purse,  comfort 
may  still  prevail.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  entirely  pes¬ 
simistic  as  we  smell  the  spicy  fragrance  of  the  Fall 
pickles  and  preserves,  or  look  over  the  sunny  farm 
landscape  “when  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin  and  the 
fodder’s  in  the  shock.” 

* 

COLD-STORAGE  holdings  in  this  country,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  are  reported  at  104,675,000  lbs.  of 
butter,  270,330,000  dozen  eggs,  68.792,000  lbs.  of 
cheese,  and  43,059,000  lbs.  of  poultry.  The  butter, 
eggs  and  cheese  are  under  last  year’s  holdings  at 
this  time,  poultry  slightly  in  excess.  The  Eastern 
Central  States,  which  include  Chicago,  are  far  in 
excess  of  any  other  region  in  storage  of  butter  and 
cheese.  The  Middle  Atlantic,  including  New  York, 
lead  in  eggs  and  poultry. 

* 

ALL  reports  from  the  fairs  this  year  show  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  4-H  club  work.  In  Ohio 
more  than  33,000  of  Ohio's  42,000  4-H  club  boys  and 
girls  took  part  in  the  county  fairs  of  the  State. 
Representing  over  3,000  4-H  clubs,  these  boys  and 
girls  attended  achievement  days,  took  part  in  judg¬ 
ing  contests,  exhibited  some  of  their  products,  con¬ 
ducted  demonstrations  and  in  other  ways  forwarded 
the  cause  of  this  rural  youth  movement.  Among 
the  projects  represented  at  the  county  fairs  were 
those  dealing  with  agricultural  engineering,  beef 
cattle,  clothing,  corn,  dairy,  entomology,  flowers, 
foods,  forestry,  home  furnishing  and  poultry.  The 
clothing  projects  were  most  popular  this  year  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  18,731. 

* 

A  FAVORITE  trick  of  produce  dealers  is  to  cut 
the  price  or  decline  payment  on  the  ground 
lhat  the  stuff  arrived  in  poor  condition  or  was  not 
otherwise  up  to  standard.  Under  State  law  the 
shipper  is  rather  helpless  for  lack  of  prosecuting 
power.  The  Federal  Perishable  Commodities  Act 
may  provide  redress  on  interstate  shipments  where 
the  case  is  clear.  In  a  recent  instance  prosecuted 
by  the  LT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  damages 
amounting  to  $1,143.34  were  secured  for  a  Delaware 
shipper  from  a  Pennsylvania  produce  concern.  The 
complainant  sold  a  carload  of  tomatoes  at  the  agreed 
price  of  $806.30,  and  a  carload  of  cucumbers  at  the 
agreed  price  of  $337.04.  The  cars  were  accepted  by 
the  respondent,  but  the  purchase  price  not  paid.»The 
respondent  claimed  that  the  condition  and  quality 
of  the  commodities  did  not  comply  with  the  sale 
specification,  but  did  not  file  a  formal  answer  in 
the  case  and  the  claim  was  based  upon  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  witnesses  at  the  hearing.  The  parties 
did  not  clearly  specify  in  writing  what  kind  of  to¬ 
matoes  and  cucumbers  were  to  be  furnished,  and 
from  consideration  of  the  record  as  a  whole  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  respondent  failed  to  establish 
breach  of  sale  contract  specifications  on  the  part  of 
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complainant.  The  Secretary  therefore  concluded 
that  the  respondent  failed,  refused  and  neglected 
truly  and  correctly  to  account  to  the  complainant 
covering  the  purchase  price  of  the  tomatoes  and  cu¬ 
cumbers  in  question,  thereby  violating  Section  2  of 
the  act,  and  ordered  that  the  complainant  is  entitled 
to  an  award  of  damages  against  the  respondent  in 
the  total  sum  of  $1,143.34,  and  that  the  facts  con¬ 
stituting  the  respondent’s  failure  truly  and  correctly 
to  account  should  be  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  as  provided  by  the  law. 

* 

AN  INDIANA  farmer  reports  a  striking  case  of 
profitable  results  from  sanitary  methods  with 
sows  and  pigs.  In  1930,  under  old  methods,  he  raised 
an  average  of  five  pigs  each  from  20  sows.  Eight 
months  were  required  to  fatten  them  to  the  market 
weight  of  200  lbs.  each.  This  year  the  same  sows, 
under  strict  sanitation  average  eight  pigs  per  sow. 
and  at  the  age  of  5 y2  months  32  of  these  pigs  aver¬ 
aged  201  lbs.  and  were  marketed.  The  methods  used 
were  to  have  the  sows  in  clean  farrowing  pens, 
moving  them  on  clean  pasture  when  two  weeks  old, 
keeping  them  there  at  least  four  months.  This 
avoided  all  loss  from  internal  parasites,  which  or¬ 
dinarily  cause  serious  damage. 

* 

WEEDS  along  fence  rows  and  around  gardens 
are  the  wintering  places  of  many  pests.  The 
crop  of  curculio  and  various  borers,  bugs  and  beetles 
in  Spring  can  be  lessened  materially  by  clearing  out 
such  harboring  places  in  Fall.  It  is  common  belief 
that  weeds  are  immune  to  insect  and  fungus  attacks, 
but  any  observant  person  can  learn  that  this  is  not 
true.  We  often  find  insects  and  molds  hard  at  work 
on  weeds.  The  kerosene  burners  now  available  are 
handy  and  quick  for  going  along  fences  and  into 
corners  to  clear  out  the  weeds  and  bushes  and  the 
pests  they  carry.  In  parts  of  Europe,  long  inten¬ 
sively  cultivated  localities  may  be  found  where 
weeds  have  been  exterminated.  We  have  known 
some  gardeners  here  who  did  the  same  thing. 

TELEPHONE  poles  are  often  damaged  by  borers 
and  other  insects  unless  treated  with  some  pre¬ 
servative.  Termites  and  carpenter  ants  are  particu¬ 
larly  destructive  in  the  South,  where  creosote  is 
largely  used  as  a  preventive.  In  creosoting  south¬ 
ern  pine  poles,  100  to  250  poles  are  placed  in  a  huge 
cylinder.  Its  ends  are  then  bolted  on  to  permit  the 
running-up  of  high  pressures.  The  oil  is  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  approximately  200  degrees,  and  the 
treatment  continues  for  several  hours,  until  the  poles 
become  well  impregnated  with  the  oil.  Chestnut  and 
cedar  poles  are  given  open-tank  treatment.  Fifty 
or  more  poles  are  stood  on  end,  and  first  hot  and 
then  cold  creosote  oil  is  run  into  the  tank.  The  hot- 
cold  process  is  used  because  the  fibers  of  the  wood 
will  contract  when  subject  to  cooling  and  draw  in 
the  oil. 


Brevities 

Grasshoppers  are  reported  damaging  large  areas  in 
Argentina. 

The  Iowa  Station  finds  Soy-bean  hay  of  value  in 
wintering  brood  sows. 

“Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man 
that  getteth  understanding.” 

No  MATTER  what  her  pedigree,  an  inferior  individual 
pullet  is  not  worth  keeping. 

“Fruit  butter”  is  good  stuff  to  eat  in  Winter — and 
a  good  way  to  handle  some  surplus  fruit  at  ripening 
time. 

The  fishing  industry  of  Canada  last  year  operated 
69S  canneries,  curing  establishments  and  reduction 
plants. 

Some  experts  recommend  removing  all  twigs  of  apple 
and  pear  trees,  damaged  by  fire  blight,  in  the  Fall. 
These  primings  should  be  taken  from  the  orchard  and 
burned. 

The  corn  ear-worm  is  reported  a  serious  pest  in 
some  localities  this  year,  three  or  four  worms  in  every 
ear.  They  should  all  be  destroyed,  as  this  will  lessen 
the  number  of  next  year’s  adults. 

Studies  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  show  that 
floivers  of  the  Stayman  apple  are  especially  susceptible 
to  frost,  and  for  this  reason  new  plantings  should  only 
be  located  on  the  most  frost-free  sites. 

The  cabbage  worm  is  increasing  in  New  Jersey.  The 
State  station  recommends  a  poison  dust  made  by  thor¬ 
oughly  mixing  1  lb.  of  calcium  arsenate  powder  or  lead 
arsenate  powder  with  4  lbs.  of  lime  and  4  lbs.  of  a 
high-gluten  w’heat  flour. 
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England  Suspends  Gold  Payments 

ENGLAND  has  suspended  gold  payments;  at  last 
England  is  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
seriously  considering  an  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  to  those  who  produce  it. 

The  English  economic  system  is  based  on  the 
theories  of  the  specialist.  She  bought  her  food  and 
raw  materials  largely  from  other  countries,  and 
sold  them  manufactured  products.  From  the  profits 
she  built  a  strong  merchant  marine  with  a  navy  to 
dominate  the  oceans,  and  set  up  insurance  and 
other  financial  service  in  foreign  countries.  Her  labor 
was  cheap.  Her  lands  were  largely  taken  up  by  big 
estates.  Agriculture  was  neglected.  She  was  on  a 
free-trade  basis  because  she  wanted  cheap  food  and 
cheap  raw  materials  and  cheap  labor.  With  these 
she  could  compete  with  manufactured  goods  any¬ 
where.  London  became  the  financial  clearing  house 
of  the  world.  England  grew  rich  on  world  trade.  It 
was  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world. 

In  time  other  countries  began  to  manufacture 
goods  and  compete  with  England  in  world  trade. 
They  put  up  tariff  walls  against  imports.  At  the 
same  time  labor  unions  demanded  higher  wages, 
war  enormously  increased  her  internal  debts.  For¬ 
eign  capital  was  called  home  and  credit  bought  in 
foreign  countries.  Exports  began  to  decline.  Manu¬ 
facturers  were  obliged  to  lay  off  operators,  creating 
a  large  unemployed  class  to  be  supported  by  dole 
from  the  public  treasury.  Taxes  were  increased, 
and  income  from  debtors  abroad  declined  or  failed 
entirely.  Balances  owed  other  countries  had  to  be 
paid  in  gold,  and  expenses  exceeded  income,  leaving 
a  large  deficit.  Large  credits  from  America  and 
France  failed  to  protect  England’s  supply  of  gold, 
because  other  countries  began  to  demand  gold  pay¬ 
ments,  and  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  English  peo¬ 
ple,  induced  some  of  them  to  withdraw  gold  through 
one  device  or  another. 

In  the  meantime  England  had  a  more  or  less 
social  labor  government.  Labor  refused  to  reduce 
wages  of  its  workers,  and  established  a  dole  or 
relief  from  the  public  treasury  to  the  unemployed. 
The  financial  and  business  element  demanded  sup¬ 
port  of  the  gold  standard.  It  desired  to  reduce 
wages,  the  dole  and  public  expenses.  Labor  in  ef¬ 
fect  wanted  to  tax  the  rich  (capital)  to  maintain 
industry,  the  unemployed  and  government.  In  this 
crisis  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  suspend  gold  pay¬ 
ments  except  for  contracted  foreign  obligations. 

This  move  is  temporary.  It  will  give  time  for 
thought.  England  suspended  gold  payments,  like 
the  other  European  countries,  during  the  war  from 
1914  to  1925.  France  revalued  her  franc  at  about 
20  per  cent  of  its  former  value  when  it  resumed  the 
gold  standard.  England  restored  the  pound  to  its 
former  value  in  1925.  The  French  policy  decreased 
the  purchasing  price  of  the  franc  and  increased  pros¬ 
perity  and  commodity  prices.  The  English  policy 
increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the  pound,  de¬ 
creased  prices,  and  had  its  share  in  the  causes  of 
the  present  crisis.  It  is  thought  now  that  England 
will  reduce  the  value  of  the  pound — its  money  unit. 
The  American  bankers  and  financiers  who  have  al¬ 
ways  pictured  disaster  to  follow  any  interference 
with  the  gold  standard  give  out  reassuring  inter¬ 
views  now  that  the  English  suspension  of  gold  pay¬ 
ments  is  nothing  to  cause  alarm,  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  may  work  to  the  good  and  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  depression.  That  bankers’  admis¬ 
sion  should  be  worth  billions  to  the  world.  It  will 
be  if  an  honest  attempt  is  now  made  to  devise  a 
plan  for  a  fair  distribution  of  wealth  to  all  who 
contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  its  production. 
This  plan  of  necessity  must  provide  a  money  unit 
of  practically  unchanging  purchasing  power. 


In  Defense  of  Loose  Milk 

AMUEL  UNTERMYER,  the  celebrated  New  York 
lawyer,  has  been  retained  by  the  Wholesale  Milk 
Dealers’  Association,  which  is  opposing  the  proposal 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  loose  milk  in  New  York  City. 
Based  on  a  letter  by  Mr.  Untermyer  to  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  Wynne,  the  Herald-Tribune  says  that  Mr. 
Untermyer  charges  that  Borden’s,  Sheffield  and 
Dairymen’s  League  are  attempting  to  “put  over”  on 
the  public  a  long-cherished  monopoly  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  milk.  The  Herald-Tribune  continues: 

Total  elimination  of  independent  dairymen  would  re¬ 
sult  from  such  a  monopoly,  Mr.  Untermyer  said,  and 
the  public  would  face  an  increased  price  burden  of  $46,- 
000.000  a  year  in  this  vicinity. 

The  letter  sets  forth  that  dealers  have  charged  that 
drivers  for  the  big  bottled  milk  companies,  notably 
Borden’s  and  Sheffield,  are  resorting  to  unfair  business 
methods  of  “stealing  trade”  from  the  wholesale  dealers 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  present  “chaotic  situation” 
brought  about  by  attack  on  loose  milk. 

In  warning  of  an  impending  monopoly  Mr.  Unter¬ 


myer  said  that  “the  fact  that  every  consumer  of  loose 
milk  will  thus  be  forced  to  pay  from  four  to  seven 
cents  a  quart  more  than  he  now  is  paying  is  not  the 
least  of  the  perils  of  such  a  combination — it  would  be 
able  at  will  to  tax  the  public  as  much  as  it  chose.” 


Farmers  in  Revolt 

IPTON,  Iowa.,  Sept.  22. — Farmers  here  in  Cedar 
County  are  in  a  mild  state  of  rebellion  against 
the  authorities  because  of  a  dispute  over  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  of  cattle.  This  dispute  has  existed  since 
1929,  when  the  law  was  passed  establishing  the  in¬ 
junction  method  of  enforcing  the  tuberculin  test. 
After  a  24-day  trial  in  the  regional  courts,  Judge 
Keppler  decreed  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional 
but  the  higher  court  later  reversed  the  decision. 

Last  week  65  State  officers  wTent  to  the  farm  of 
J.  W.  Linker  to  protect  the  State  veterinarians 
while  making  the  test.  They  were  repulsed  by  a 
group  of  200  farmers  armed  with  clubs  and  pitch- 
forks.  Some  of  the  veterinarians  were  bruised  and 
several  of  their  car  tires  were  deflated  with  pitch- 
fork  prongs.  As  a  result  of  this  conflict  State  troops 
were  called  out  and  2,000  of  them  are  in  camp  in 
the  Cedar  County  fair  grounds.  Martial  law  is 
threatened  in  the  county  as  soon  as  the  troops  are 
ready  for  it. 

The  test  is  to  be  resumed  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  and  while  everything  is  quiet,  large  delegations 
of  sympathetic  farmers  from  Des  Moines,  Keokuk 
and  Lee  counties  have  come  to  give  moral  support, 
if  no  more,  to  the  farm  resistants.  Some  observers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  farmers  will  not  further 
resist,  but  others  report  farmers  feeling  in  an  ugly 
mood  and  think  they  will  not  submit  without  resist¬ 
ance.  Farmers  insist  that  the  law*  was  passed  at 
the  behest  of  the  veterinarians  and  bureaucratic  in¬ 
fluences.  They  insist  that  Judge  Keppler’s  decision 
was  sound  and  that  their  constitutional  rights  were 
invaded  by  the  reversal  of  that  decision  on  the 
technical  legal  ground  that  the  Legislature  had  au¬ 
thority  to  pass  such  a  law,  irrespective  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  rights.  They  do  not  object  to  the  removal 
of  diseased  cows.  Their  complaint  is  against  the 
test,  which  they  insist  causes  abortion  in  their 
herds;  that  it  fails  to  identify  the  cattle  worst  af¬ 
fected,  and  that  it  brands  as  unfit,  cattle  that  are 
perfectly  healthy.  Farmers  are  banded  together  in 
an  association,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  testing. 

Governor  Dan  Turner,  who  authorized  the  use  of 
the  troops,  is  hurrying  home  from  Washington,  D. 
C.,  in  the  hope  of  quieting  the  situation.  h.  c. 


Young  Lawyer  Needed 

ONE  of  our  friends  from  an  eastern  county  of 
New  York  State  appeals  to  us  to  find  a  young 
lawyer  who  will  stand  investigation,  to  locate  in 
his  village.  We  have  suggested  that  he  pick  up  a 
promising  boy  from  his  local  schools,  and  educate 
him  in  the  law,  but  he  replies  that  they  cannot  wait. 
They  need  a  young  lawyer  in  the  location  at  once, 
with  some  experience.  They  say  $10,000  worth  of 
work  awaits  him  now  and  more  to  follow7.  This 
seems  like  an  opportunity  for  some  competent  young 
lawyer.  If  any  such  are  interested  we  will  be  glad 
to  make  the  connection  for  him. 


Special  Fruit  Report  for  September 

New  York  State  Statistician,  R.  L.  Gillett,  makes  the 
following  statement : 

The  United  States  total  apple  crop,  forecast  at  about 
223,000,000  bushels,  is  made  up  of  yields  larger  than 
last  year  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country,  except 
the  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  and  a  few  minor 
States.  Should  this  crop  materialize,  it  would  be  about 
28  per  cent  larger  than  the  average  production  during 
the  five  years  1925  to  1929.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
commercial  crop,  as  forecast  on  September  1,  would  be 
only  about  19  per  cent  larger  than  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  same  period.  In  years  of  heavy  pro¬ 
duction,  there  is  frequently  heavy  abandonment  in  non¬ 
commercial  sections  and  of  low-grades  and  drops  in 
commercial  sections. 

The  New  York  crop,  while  promising  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  in  some  of  the  important  commercial  areas,  now 
appears  to  be  about  average,  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
The  heavy  Baldwin  crop  and  the  possibility  of  large¬ 
sized  fruits  in  the  light  set  of  Greenings  would  offer 
the  possibility  of  increases,  should  weather  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  early  October  be  unusually  favorable  for 
development.  It  seems  probable  that  the  total  crop  in 
the  four  Lake  Ontario  counties  will  be  somewhat  above 
last  year.  In  the  counties  immediately  south  of  them, 
present  prospects  are  not  so  good  as  a  year  ago,  wdiile 
the  Hudson  Valley  appears  to  be  distinctly  under  last 
year.  However,  the  percentage  of  the  total  crop  which 
will  be  Winter  apples  is  higher  than  in  any  other  year 
since  1926.  Expressions  of  opinion  from  commercial 
growers  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  the  crop  to 
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grade  U.  S.  No.  1  will  be  comparable  to  the  low-quality 
crop  of  1929  and  1927,  although,  of  course,  weather  will 
be  an  important  factor.  The  following  are  averages  of 
September  1  reports : 

1931  1930  1929  1928  1927 

U.  S.  Grade  No.  1 _  40  49  40  45  37 

U.  S.  Grade  No.  2 _  29  27  29  27  30 


Below  No.  2  .  31  24  31  28  33 

Totals  . 100  100  100  100  100 


Larger  grape  crops  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  are  offset  by  a  smaller  Michigan  crop,  so  that  the 
totals  for  these  four  important  States  together  are  204,- 
430  tons  this  year,  compared  with  198,900  tons  last 
year  and  170,356  tons  the  five-year  average.  Other 
States  growing  mainly  American-type  grapes  total 
about  92,412  tons,  compared  with  78,657  tons  last  year 
and  77,116  tons  the  five-year  average.  The  striking 
feature  of  the  grape  situation,  however,  is  the  very 
light  California  crop.  Table  varieties  of  grapes,  fore¬ 
cast  at  217, 000  tons,  are  50  per  cent  of  the  five-year 
average ;  raisin  varieties,  780.000  tons,  61  per  cent  of 
five-year  average;  wine  varieties,  359,000  tons,  82  per 
cent  of  the  five-year  average.  There  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  abandonment  of  California  grapes  in  past  years. 
The  New  York  crop  is  forecast  at  93,450  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  76,670  tons  last  year  and  75.312  tons  the 
five-year  average.  United  States,  1,652,842  tons  this 
year;  2.459,557  tons  last  year;  2,403,072  tons  live- 
year  average. 

The  New  York  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  2,175,000 
bushels,  compared  with  2.158,000  bushels  last  year  and 
1.846,000  bushels  the  five-year  average.  The  crop  in 
Michigan  is  heavy,  totaling  1,780,000  bushels,  com¬ 
pared  with  629.000  bushels  last  year  and  941,000  the 
five-year  average. 

New  York  pears.  1.375.000  bushels  this  year;  3,168,- 
000  last  year;  1,991.000  the  five-year  average.  United 
States,  24,114,000;  27,577,000;  and  22,123,000  respec¬ 
tively. 


Central  New  York  and  Eastward 

Along  up  the  Susquehanna,  from  Southern  Chenango 
County  to  Colliers,  and  then  up  the  Charlotte  into 
Schoharie  County,  gives  one  some  idea  of  changes  in 
latitude  even  in  short  distances.  Below  Richmondville 
we  crossed  over  the  divide  into  the  valley  of  the  Cobles- 
kill  Creek  which  flows  into  the  Mohawk.  At  the  start 
we  found  oat  harvest  over  with  and  much  of  the  thrash¬ 
ing  done.  A  few  had  commenced  filling  silos  before  the 
end  of  August,  corn  being  forward  and  an  excellent 
crop.  As  we  proceeded  north,  oats  were  still  to  be  cut 
in  some  places  and  we  even  found  a  few  farmers  at 
the  haying.  Of  course  all  along  there  were  those  who 
were  cutting  second  crop  and  an  occasional  man  ready 
for  the  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa.  The  higher  altitude 
undoubtedly  had  something  to  do  with  a  slightly  later 
season.  Crops  everywhere  are  excellent,  but  in  thrash¬ 
ing  it  is  found  that  yields  of  grain  are  not  very  good. 
Some  estimated  as  low  as  half  the  yield  of  a  year  ago. 

On  considerable  of  Schoharie  County  where  we  went 
there  is  limestone  and  limestone  soil,  which  adds  great¬ 
ly  to  the  ease  of  growing  Alfalfa.  Doubtless  this  is 
hardly  a  fair  sample  of  the  usual  season,  but  one  could 
wish  that  all  the  dairy  sections  could  grow  Alfalfa 
and  clover  with  the  ease  that  much  of  that  tract  seems 
to  grow  it.  Down  in  the  Chenango  and  Delaware 
country  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  lot  of  preparatory  work 
to  make  a  success  of  Alfalfa,  and  it  can  then  be  suc¬ 
cessful  only  on  the  soils  that  are  usually  well  drained. 
After  all  I  don't  know  that  those  farmers  in  that 
favored  area  are  more  successful  that  the  Delaware 
County  men.  It  may  be,  as  one  Delaware  County 
dairyman  once  told  me,  that  adversity  is  good  for  a 
man.  Then  Delaware  County  has  certain  advantages 
in  soils  that  some  other  sections  do  not  have.  At  the 
Meyers  farm  at  Barnerville,  and  at  the  Grey  farm  at 
Springfield  Center,  to  the  west  in  Otsego  County, 
where  we  stopped,  and  presumably  elsewhere,  they  have 
too  much  Alfalfa  this  year,  barns  full  and  the  third 
cutting  about  ready.  Mr.  Meyers  pulled  off  some  of 
the  third  growth  that  is  fully  two  feet  tall.  We,  in 
Chenango,  can  scarcely  get  more  than  two  cuttings, 
and  it  will  hardly  do  to  cut  it  much  after  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  l. 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  having  what  seems  to  be  another  drought. 
The  growing  crops  are  much  in  need  of  rain.  There  are 
many  indications  of  rain  but  they  all  fail.  Scarcely 
any  plowing  done  yet  for  wheat;  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  any  plowing  at  present  and  do  a  good  job.  The 
acreage  for  wheat  will  be  smaller  than  usual.  The 
yield  per  acre  this  year  is  good  but  the  quality  is  very 
poor.  Wheat  at  a  large  mill  near  by  is  being  bought 
for  38  cents  per  bushel.  Bakers’  bread  costs  19  cents 
per  loaf ;  one  bushel  of  wheat  will  make  40  loaves  of 
bread.  Where  is  the  consistency  of  such  dealing? 
Times  need  lot  of  adjustment;  it  takes  over  five  bushels 
of  wheat  to  pay  for  one  day’s  work  at  $2.50  per  day 
which  they  have  or  else  will  not  work. 

This  part  of  the  State  has  been  well  represented  by 
stockmen  who  motored  in  two  cars  recently  to  the  Far 
West  and  purchased  several  carloads  of  horses,  colts, 
cows,  heifers  and  three  loads  of  steers. 

There  is  no  market  for  apples.  A  neighbor  has  fine 
Duchess  apples  that  were  sprayed  and  well  taken  care 
of,  but  are  a  drug. 

Wheat,  45c;  oats,  17e  per  bu.  It  costs  five  cents  per 
bushel  for  thrashing  and  $2.50  per  day  to  harvest 

them.  e.  t.  u. 


From  Tolland  County,  Conn. 

Potatoes  in  Connecticut  are  selling  around  30  cents 
a  bushel  cheaper  than  last  year.  Prices  range  as  low 
as  80  cents  a  bushel  for  best  quality.  Crop  reported 
about  average.  Lack  of  rainfall  affected  the  crop 
throughout  the  State.  The  unemployment  situation  has 
hurt  market  gardeners,  who  report  prices  low  and  de¬ 
mand  fallen  off.  Peaches  fairly  plentiful;  prices  slight¬ 
ly  lower  than  last  year.  Depression  seems  to  have 
prompted  many  families  to  can  more  fruit  than  usual, 
to  provide  for  Winter.  This  makes  a  lively  market 
for  peaches,  which  sell  at  roadside  stands  for  anywhere 
from  40  to  90  cents  a  peach  basket,  depending  on 
quality  and  size.  Elberta  freestones  are  still  on  the 
market. 

The  State  and  county  4-II  club  leaders,  feeling  it 
would  be  unwise  to  have  a  Statewide  gathering  of  boys 
and  girls  in  eaidy  September  because  of  the  infantile 
paralysis  situation,  decided  to  postpone  the  State  4-II 
club  exhibit  to  have  been  held  in  Durham  in  September. 
It  will  be  held  October*  23  and  24.  c,  B.  knight. 


October  3,  1931 

at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  sheep  shown. 
►So  the  rule  was  dropped.  But,  here  was 
the  peculiar  reaction,  there  was  less  oil¬ 
ing,  blacking  and  long  fleeces  than  has 
been  seen  for  the  past  seven  years.  The 
present  tendency  is  to  get  away  from  any 
extreme  or  marked  artificialty  in  the  show 
ring.  This  is  a  healthy  sign  and  should  be 
encouraged  by  breed  associations,  fair 
boards  and  judges.  Exhibitors  will  recall 
that  at  one  time  the  situation  became  so 
extreme  in  the  coloring  of  Hampshire 
sheep  it  became  necessary  for  the  breed 
association  to  stop  paying  specials  in  or¬ 
der  to  curb  the  practice.  Hampshires  are 
no  longer  colored,  and  the  present  ex¬ 
hibitors  would  be  the  last  to  return  to 
such  a  practice. 

The  horse-pulling  contest  had  a  large 
number  of  entries,  and  drew  a  record 
crowd.  For  teams  under  3,000  lbs.  the 
dynamometer  was  set  at  2.000  lbs.  This 
would  be  the  same  as  a  team  starting  a 
25,960-lb.  load  on  a  smooth,  level  road. 
Twelve  of  the  15  teams  entered  made  the 
required  pull  of  27  feet.  The  draft  was 
then  increased  to  2,500  lbs.,  which  equals 
a  load  of  32,460  lbs.,  only  three  of  the 
12  remaining  teams  made  the  required 
27-foot  pull.  The  weight  was  then 
brought  up  to  3,000  lbs.  Fighting  like 
bull-dogs  a  gray  Belgian  team  owned  by 
Otto  Spiesz  made  the  longest  pull,  de¬ 
feating  the  1930  champion  team  owned 
by  Leo  McGinnis,  of  Athol,  Mass. 

J.  J.  Collins,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  won 


One  of  the  prise-winning  draft  horses 
from  the  J.  J.  Collins’  stables,  Syracuse. 

by  Staley  &  Son,  with  Sly  a  close  second. 

The  Delaines  presented  closer  competi¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  C  Delaine  class¬ 
es.  In  this  class  Walker,  of  Woodbine 
Farms,  won  first  and  champion  on  his 
aged  ram.  Woodbine  Farms  also  headed 
the  yearling  ram  class.  Staley  won  the 
ram  lamb  class,  and  also  the  aged  ewe 
class.  Sly  won  the  yearlings,  and  Wood¬ 
bine  Farms  the  lambs. 

The  Bambouillet  ram  classes  were  ex¬ 
tremely  strong.  Both  B  and  C  types 
were  shown.  Competing  in  the  same 
class  they  present  a  difficult  problem. 
The  purple  was  won  by  Staley  on  his 
aged  ram,  Staley  also  won  first  on  year¬ 
lings,  while  Denison  won  the  lamb  class. 
In  the  ewe  classes  Wellman  Avon  first 
and  champion  on  his  yearling.  He  also 
won  first  in  the  aged  ewe  class.  Barron 
Avon  the  lamb  class,  Avith  an  outstanding- 
ewe  lamb  of  considerable  promise.  Whita¬ 
ker  Avas  a  consistant  prize  Avinner  on  his 
good  Delaines. 

The  Karakul  Fur  Sheep  Farm,  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  dominated  the  Kara¬ 
kul  classes,  with  Curtis  Miller,  Deans- 


The  Angoras  made  an  interesting  exhibit  at  this  year’s  fair. 


J.  F.  Walker,  of  Woodbine  Farms,  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio,  and  his  champion  Delaine  ram 
at  the  1931  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 

boro,  N.  Y.,  and  Wind  Crest  Farms, 
Canastota,  N.  Y.,  affording  close  compe¬ 
tition.  and  ranking  second  and  third  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  Medium  Wools  presented  a  par¬ 
ticularly  numerous  and  strong  shoAving 
especially  in  the  Doaaui  breeds.  J.  A. 
Duffy,  Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  Avon  champion 
on  his  aged  Oxford  ram,  and  also  shoAved 
the  first  prize  pen  of  lambs.  Cecil  Jack- 
son.  East  Aurora.  N.  Y.,  Avon  the  cham¬ 
pion  ram  in  the  Dorset  section,  and  the 
Hob  and  Nob  Farm,  of  FrancestOAvn.  N. 
H..  shoAved  the  champion  eAve.  Ralph  E. 
Owen,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  won  most  of  the 
classes  in  the  Tunis  division,  including 
Champion  eAA’e.  Iroquois  Farms,  Coop- 
erstOAvn,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  S.  Hutchings, 
ColdAvater,  N.  Y.,  divided  first  honors  m 
the  Shropshires,  with  .Tames  S.  Morse. 
LeA'anna,  N.  Y.,  and  Francis  P.  Olney, 
of  Manlius,  affording  close  competition. 
Sheep  classes  were  judged  by  Prof.  R.  A\ . 
Duck,  Graham  Walker  and  ,T.  Dunkin. 

NeAV  York,  while  not  ranking  as  a 
large  pork  production  State,  nevertheless 
afforded  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea¬ 


The  coveted  honor  of  owning  the  first-prize  pen  of  Oxford  lambs  was  awarded  to 
J.  A.  Duffy,  Lafayette,  N.  Y.  on  these  four  lambs. 


t‘Uncle”  Jim  Collins  and  one  of  his  prise¬ 
winning  Percherons. 


first  in  mares  suitable  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Frederick  J.  Wyant,  Ensenore, 
N.  Y.,  placed  second,  and  J.  L.  Sears, 
Bakhvinsville,  Avas  third.  Hylmede  Farms, 
Beaver,  Pa.,  shoAved  the  grand  champion 
Belgian  stallion  in  their  senior  stallion. 
Range  Line  Major,  and  also  champion 
mare  on  Peaches.  Oscar  .T.  Brown, 
Sabarama  Farms,  BaldAvinsville,  Avon  a 
stallion  championship  and  six  firsts  on 
pure-bred  draft  horses  other  than  Per- 
cheron  and  Belgian. 

In  the  pulling  contest  for  teams  over 
3,000  lbs.  the  Black  Fox  Co.,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Mass.,  team  Ben  and  Jack  placed 
first  pulling  an  equivalent  of  24  tons, 
Avliich  beat  last  year’s  record  made  by  a 
team  from  the  Adrian  Stables,  Williams- 
ville,  Avliich  Avere  second  this  year.  The 
pulling  contests  Avere  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  Prof.  M.  W.  Harper, 
of  Ithaca. 

Twin  Oaks  Farm,  MorristoAvn,  N.  J., 
won  the  Jersey  bull  championships.  Lip- 
pitt  Farm,  a  Providence,  R.  I.,  dairy, 
Avon  the  senior  and  grand  champion 
Ayrshire  bull  classes.  Webster  Knight, 


winning  several  prizes  on  his  good  Ches¬ 
ters.  The  Saint  Amour  Co.,  Morton- 
ville,  Pa.,  carried  off  the  purples  against 
strong  competition  in  the  Poland  Chinas. 
The  Hampshire  classes  were  largely 
dominated  by  Frank  C.  Oren,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  The  Durocs  presented  some 
interesting  and  close  classes :  LaAvn  View 
Stock  Farm,  Groveport,  Ohio,  won  grand 
champion  boar,  with  Willard  Gunnels, 
Elmer,  Mo.,  Avinning  grand  championship 
honors  in  the  soav  classes.  The  J.  P. 
Williams  cup,  which  is  offered  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  trophy  for  the  best  pen  of  three  bar- 
rows  under  six  months  of  any  breed.  Avas 
Avon  by  George  E.  Case,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  hog  classes  were  judged  by  Prof.  R. 
Hinman  and  Harry  Harpending. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  cattle 
sIioav  was  the  greatly  increased  numbers 
and  interest  in  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
classes.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
the  4-H  club  entries.  In  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  there  are  hoav  73  members  of  the  4-H 
raising  Angus  cattle.  They  have  been 
showing  their  cattle  for  several  years  at 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition,  and  have 
been  consistant  winners.  IIoAvever.  this 
Avas  the  first  time  they  have  exhibited 
their  cattle  at  the  NeAV  York  State  Fair. 
Oakley  Thorne,  of  Briarcliff  Farms, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has  sponsored  and 
encouraged  the  formation  of  these  boys’ 
and  girls’  beef  clubs.  A  significant  fea¬ 


A.  A.  Genereaux  &  Son  made  their  ex¬ 
cellent  showing  in  the  Hereford  steer 
classes.  Their  steer  Buster  2036,  a 
Domino  breed  Hereford,  Avas  awarded  the 
purple.  This  steer  Avas  extremely  good 
throughout,  he  was  especially  deep  and 
full  in  the  hindquarter.  Most  fairs  hoav 
either  have  or  are  Avorking  to  incor¬ 
porate  rules  disqualifying  animals  Avliich 
have  had  “ties”  removed  by  the  knife,  or 
Avhicli  have  been  “filled”  or  “plugged.” 
It  was  gratifying  to  note  that  the  cattle 
in  the  beef  classes  Avere  slioAvn  in  their 
natural  condition  with  respect  to  flesh¬ 
ing  and  hide  condition.  The  Canadian 
National  at  Toronto  noAV  has  a  ruling 
that  prizes  Avill  not  be  aivarded  to  cattle 
Avliich  sIioav  scars  or  other  evidence  of 
having  been  doctored  or  tampered  Avith 
in  order  to  improve  their  sIioav  appear¬ 
ance. 

At  the  last  Winter  meeting  of  the  NeAV 
York  sheep  breeders,  leading  sheep  men 
and  exhibitors  Avent  on  record  as  favor¬ 
ing  feAver  and  more  stringent  rules.  It 
Avas  advocated  that  those  Avhicli  were 
ignored  should  be  dropped,  among  these 
Avas  one  to  the  effect  that  any  sheep 
stubble-shorn,  oiled  or  blackened,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  shoAV.  As  all  sheep 
exhibitors  knoAv,  particularly  in  the  fine 
aa’ooIs,  the  enforcement  of  such  a  rule. 
Avliich  had  been  on  the  books  for  years. 
Avould  have  resulted  in  the  exclusion  of 


J.  A.  Duffy,  Lafayette,  N.  Y.,  and  his 
champion  Oxford  ram  at  the  1931  N.  Y. 
State  Fair.  This  ram  teas  considered'  to 
be  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  this 
breed  ever  exhibited. 

Providence,  Ii.  I.,  Avon  senior  bull,  junior 
bull,  grand  champion  bull  and  junior 
champion  female  in  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  classes.  The  senior  and  grand  cham¬ 
pion  female  Avas  Avon  by  Frank  M.  Smith, 
Springfield,  N.  Y.,  in  the  same  section. 


Kentucky  Sheep  Sales 

The  principal  sheep  sales  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  are  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Kentucky  Accredited  Purebred 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association.  This  is  an 
organization  of  purebred  breeders,  Avhose 
flocks  meet  certain  standards  of  require¬ 
ment  and  are  annually  inspected  and 
tattooed. 

This  year,  owing  to  adverse  conditions, 
only  three  sales  Avere  held — Lexington, 
Louisville,  Madisonville.  Five  sales  Avere 
held  last  year  and  eight  are  planned  for 
1932.  The  Lexington  sale  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  probably  the  best  established 
auction  sale  of  purebred  sheep  east  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  annually  attracts  a 
large  number  of  out-of-State  buyers.  Last 


There  is  a  marked  tendency  at  fairs  this  year  to  swing  away  from  hogs  showing  too 
extreme  leg  and  scale,  and  place  the  ivinning  ribbons  on  hogs  medium  in  leg,  bone, 
and  carrying  noticeable  depth,  with  the  thickness  in  the  hams,  loin  and  body,  such 

as  the  barrows  in  this  illustration. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Livestock  at  the  1931  N.  Y. 
State  Fair 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

The  NeAV  York  State  Fair  annually 
attracts  one  of  the  best  and  largest  sheep 
exhibits  in  the  United  States.  Present 
facilities  for  housing  both  sheep  and 
sAvine  are  inadequate.  The  number  of 
animals  exhibited  could  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased  if  housing  space  Avere  available. 
The  management  hopes  that  another  year 
will  see  the  neAv  sheep  barn  completed. 

The  fine  avooIs  Avere  represented  with 
the  largest  entry  ever  exhibited  at  the 
NeAv  York  Fair.  Competition  Avas  close, 
with  outstanding  sheep  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  being  exhibited 
in  the  Merino.  Delaine  and  Rambouillet 
classes.  Exhibitors  in  these  classes  in¬ 
cluded  Clarke  Wellman,  Perry,  N.  Y. ; 
Stephen  B.  Whitaker,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. ; 
R.  D.  Sly,  Wakeman,  Ohio ;  Woodbine 
Farms,  Gainbier,  Ohio;  W.  M.  Staley  & 
Son,  Marysville,  Ohio ;  George  Deeds, 
Pataskala,  Ohio;  J.  E.  Denison,  London, 
Ohio ;  and  Waldo  Barron,  Slippery  Rock, 
Pa.  Most  of  the  Merino  classes  Avere  won 


tures  of  the  fair  in  its  annual  SAvine 
sIioav.  This  year’s  exhibits  greatly  out¬ 
numbered  those  shoAvn  for  the  past 
three  years.  There  is  a  marked  tendency 
in  all  the  lard  breeds  to  SAving  rather 
aAvay  from  the  extreme  upstanding  big- 
type  hog,  and  to  place  the  winning  rib¬ 
bons  on  those  hogs  that  are  shorter 
legged,  wider  and  deeper  in  the  hams, 
loin  and  body.  This  is  the  type  of  hog 
that  our  eastern  farmers  have  ahvays 
preferred.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see 
their  convictions  vindicated,  not  only 
here,  but  this  situation  is  being  dupli¬ 
cated  at  every  swine  sIioav  of  any  im¬ 
portance  throughout  the  various  other 
State  exhibitions. 

In  the  Berkshire  classes  Maple  LaAvn 
Farms,  Groveport,  Ohio,  showed  the 
champion  boar  and  soav.  J.  W.  Vanais- 
dall  Jr.,  Burgin,  Ky.,  Avon  both  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  Chester  Whites,  with 
Thomas  A.  Hollicr,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 


ture  of  their  Avork  is  the  fact  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  members  raising  these 
good  black  beef  calves  have  been  able  to 
sIioav  a  profit  on  their  transactions.  II. 
H.  Tozier  had  charge  of  this  Avork  in 
Dutchess  County.  The  4-H  club  entries 
Avere  the  largest  ever  exhibited.  All 
tents  AA-ere  full  and  overfloAving. 

Francis  P.  Oley,  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Avon 
on  his  Hampshire  sheep ;  Wendell  Wicks, 
Oxbow,  Jefferson  County,  made  his  usual 
excellent  shoAATing  in  Ayrshires,  winning- 
grand  champion  in  the  4-H  section,  and 
third  in  the  open  classes.  This  will  be 
his  last  year  at  the  fair  as  a  4-H  club 
member,  as  he  will  be  over  21  before 
next  year’s  fair  time.  All  4-H  and 
Y’oung  Farmers’  Club  members  Avere  the 
guests  of  the  State  Fair  Commission  and 
Avere  housed  in  the  neAv  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Building  in  comfortable  quarters. 

McLaury  Bros.,  Portlandville,  Otsego 
County,  recently  purchased  from  R.  M. 
and  J.  H.  Stone,  Marcellus,  the  Holstein 
coav,  Auburn  Summit  Mildred,  Avliich  Avon 
the  Alasa  Farms’  trophy  and  ,$50  first 
prize  in  the  special  three-day  butterfat 
contest  at  the  fair,  Avith  a  total  record 
of  204  lbs.  of  milk  and  7.007  lbs.  of  fat. 
The  coavs  Avere  milked  tlires  times  daily 
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HEREFORDS 

We  are  quoting  a  very  attractive  price 
on  ten  registered  cows  and  heifers.  Five 
have  calves  by  side  and  are  pasture  bred. 
Balance  due  to  calve  this  Fall  and  early 
winter.  These  would  make  an  attractive 
foundation  herd.  We  also  have  for  sale 
eight  grade  cows,  pasture  bred.  Regis¬ 
tered  bulls  for  sale  at  all  times.  Herd 
accredited.  Write  for  details.  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  largest  Hereford  herd. 

BROOKVALE  FARM 

Windsor,  Mass. 

Z.  M.  Crane,  Owner  S.  Ft.  Morrison,  Supt. 

Dalton,  Mass.  Windsor,  Mass. 

T  IT 
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GUERNSEYS 


Foremost  Guernseys 

All  ages,  both  sexes,  real  bargains  in  Bulls  two  years 
old  and  over. 

Successor  Berkshires] 

Boars  ready  for  service,  Bred  Gilts,  Fall  and  Spline 
Pigs,  both  sexes. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  (Outchcj«C*.,)NiV. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  OPPORTUNITY 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF— 2  weeks  old.  Dam’s 
record  over  600  lbs.  fat.  Price,  $50,  Also  3  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  RANIS— 2  and  3  years  old.  Price,  $'20  each. 
LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  -  Delhi,  X.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


31S-J  EARLVILLE  SALE 

175  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

October  6-7,  1931 

Earlville  Sale  Pavilion  -  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Over  100  fresli  cows  and  close  springers  and  20  bulls 
ready  for  service,  from  high  record  dams. 

Mostly  from  Accredited  Herds— Many  negative  to  the 
blood  test.  Write  at  once  for  catalog  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sale  Manager 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

IF  IN  NEED  Freshening  Cows  or  Heifers 

you  can  buy  Purebred  Holsteins  in  Canada  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  The  present  offering  consists  ot 
several  carloads  of  big,  deep-bodied  cows,  fully  ac¬ 
credited  and  bred  for  heavy  production.  Let  us  quote 
you  on  your  requirements.  Apply  Director  of  Extension, 
Holsteln-Frieslan  Association,  Brantford,  Ontario,  tanada' 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale :  2  Purebred  Jersey  Calves 

1  bull,  1  heifer.  A.  Bullock  -  Burlingham,  N.  Y. 


.*.  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


Reg.  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


] 


li i<; it  giiaiie  n»ii*v  Fnivs 

A  REGISTERED  y  eAlE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACII11  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  380 

T.  B.  TESTED,  REGISTERED  AND  GRADE 

euSSKf  "^S-Siire  Springer  Cows 

1st  and  2nd  On  If  Heifers.  Reasonable  prices.  Can  supply 
any  breed  of  cattle.  LEWIS  H.  FURGASON,  Windham,  S.  Y. 

1 0  g  ra'de  Holstein  &  Guernsey  Fresh  Cows 

WM.  R.  PRICE  .  TIMONIUM,  MD. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


FOR  SALE 

6  Angus  Cows  and  4  Calves 

Also  Yeaihng  Dorset,  Southdown  and  Suffolk  Rams  of 
the  best  quality.  KNOLL  CREEK  FARM,  Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. 


□ 


SHEEP 


-  DORSET  and  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  - 

Offering  choice  Bams  (Lambs  &  Yearlings)  suitable 
Flock  headers  or  cross-breeding.  Ewes,  purebred  and 
grades,  at  prices  that  will  make  you  money.  A11 

fct0tlTRANaQUr|°LUTY  &  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.  Allamuchy,  R.  J. 

JJUSif  Shropshire  Stock  Rams 

2-six  year  old  But-ter  Rams,  4-two  year  old,  2-three  year 
old,  1-four  year  old.  C.  G.  BOWER,  Ludlowvilie,  N.  V. 

coarse  “L.  BREEDING  EWES  ^ 

Reasonable  prices.  LEWIS  H.  FURGASON,  Windham, N.Y# 

nffZZ  8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

f/f  I  Cr  Kit  lo  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D-  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxo,  Ambler,  Pa. 

CAD  ClIC  REG.  SHROPSHIRES— Choice  rams 

rim  SALE,  and  a  few  ewes;  foundation  imported. 
WILLIAMS  FARMS,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  II* 


m 


:b.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  and  TWO  YEAR-OLD  RAMS  of 

Butter  Breeding.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowvilie,  re.  T. 


»  HROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 
i  also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 


Sell  Your  ** 


Surplus  Stock\ 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE  Xf 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  333  West  30 th  St.,  New  York 


year  nearly  half  of  the  offering  was  sold 
to  out-of-State  breeders,  and  this  year 
close  to  a  third  of  the  rams  offered  in  the 
sale  went  to  other  States. 

The  average  at  this  year’s  sale  was 
slightly  better  than  $30,  which  was  near¬ 
ly  $13  under  last  year’s  average  and  $20 
under  average  that  prevailed  during  the 
five  years  preceding,  as  the  first  Lexing¬ 
ton  sale  made  an  average  of  $50  over  last 
year. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  offering  in  the 
Lexington  sale  this  year  were  South- 
downs,  while  Hampshires  predominated 
at  the  other  sales.  The  association  an¬ 
nually  plans  on  disposing  of  500  to  1.000 
rams  through  these  auction  sales.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  ram  sales  the  association 
will  this  year  inaugurate  a  Fall  sale  of 
registered  eives.  This  sale  will  be  held 
at  Lexington  late  in  October. 

Richard  C.  Miller,  Lexington,  Ky.,  is 
secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Accredited 
Purebred  Sheep  Breeders’  Association. 


A  Practical  Milking  Parlor 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  attracting  special  at¬ 
tention  was  the  milk  combine  shown  by 
the  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  and  Sibley 
Farms,  of  Spencei,  Mass.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys  estab¬ 
lished  in  1887,  now  numbering  250  ac¬ 
credited  animals.  The  milk  sells  to  fami¬ 
ly  trade  now  at  21  cents  per  quart. 

Eighteen  of  this  herd  had  been  brought 
to  the  grounds  for  use  in  this  milking  ex¬ 
hibit.  They  were  the  following*  ranging 
in  age  from  two  years  and  five  months  to 
71/:  years : 

Dora's  Interested  Rosette,  Owl’s  Ox¬ 
ford  Primrose,  Fauvic’s  Gamboge  Iola, 
Spermfield  Owl’s  Priceless,  Owl-Interest 
Superb,  Owl-Interest  Pupil,  Owl-Interest 
Pompous,  Spermfield  Owl's  Plucky,  Vic¬ 
toria  Annabelle,  Owl-Interest  Parody, 
Spermfield  Owl’s  Platinum,  Owl-Interest 
Portia,  Fauvic  Owl’s  Rosalind,  Darling’s 
Owl’s  Domino,  Owl-Interest  Pom  Pom, 
Owl-Interest  Prank,  Killingly  Owl  Molly, 
Fauvic  Owl’s  Veda. 

The  yearly  production  of  these  cows,  is 
214.863  Jbs.  of  milk  and  11,612.02  lbs. 
of  fat. 

This  milking  parlor,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  row  of  tandem  stanchions  on  a  plat¬ 
form.  In  front  are  the  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  which  are  adjusted  on  each  cow 
when  staunchioned.  The  attendant 
watches  the  machines,  which  are  of  mag¬ 
netic  pulsation  control.  The  milk  flows 
directly  into  glass  jars,  hanging  on  scales, 
so  that  the  weight  is  noted.  Then  a  lever 
empties  these  jars,  the  milk  flowing  by 
vacuum  process  into  the  adjoining  cool¬ 
ing  room.  After  cooling  in  Esco  electric 
coolers,  the  milk  is  bottled  without  ex¬ 
posure  of  any  kind. 

By  this  system  one  man  can  milk  from 
25  to  40  cows  per  hour,  outside  the  sta¬ 
ble.  It  is  a  practical  development  in 
modern  milk  sanitation,  taking  the  en¬ 
tire  milking,  and  milk  handling  process 
away  from  possible  stable  contamination. 
Outside  of  the  milking  machines  and 
coolers,  which  are  required  anyway  in 
mechanical  milking,  the  expense  of  con¬ 
structing  this  milking  platform  is  not 
necessarily  large.  Steel  stanchions  of  the 
approved  type,  a  railing  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  lumber,  are  all  of  the  essentials. 

There  is  a  decided  gain  in  convenience 
for  the  milker,  as  the  cows  are  alongside 
him,  and  above,  so  that  he  does  not  have 
to  stoop,  and  can  always  see  just  what 
he  is  doing,  which  is  more  difficult  when 
he  has  to  get  down  under  the  cow  in  the 
stall.  w.  w.  h. 


Milk  on  Western  Coast 

The  fight  of  the  housewives  of  San 
Francisco  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
milk  to  correspond  with  the  price  reduc¬ 
tion  in  other  commodities  has  taken  an 
unusual  turn.  The  dealers  granted  the 
reduction,  but  passed  it  on  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  who  put  up  a  fight  on  their  own 
account.  For  one  thing  some  of  them  or¬ 
ganized  to  distribute  their  own  milk.  The 
chain  stores  took  a  hand,  and  a  price 
war  between  them  and  the  dealer-dis¬ 
tributors  resulted.  Retail  prices  went 
below  the  cost  of  production,  but  a  truce 
was  arranged  so  that  prices  were  fixed 
at  Sc  a  quart  at  stores  and  10c  delivered 
at  homes.  This  is  3c  below  the  former 
scale  of  prices. 

The  women  won,  but  they  xvere  not 
.satisfied.  The  Housewives’  League  start¬ 
ed  an  investigation  of  their  own.  Miss 
Frances  V.  Meeker,  its  president,  report¬ 
ed  that  “If  ever  a  state  of  slavery  existed, 
it  exists  now  among  dairymen  producing 
milk  for  San  Francisco.  They  are  in 
poverty  and  misery  and  helplessness  in 
the  hands  of  distributors.”  As  a  result 
the  consumers  have  agreed  to  pay  the 
former  price  of  13c  a  quart,  but  demand 
that  the  producers  receive  a  sufficient 
portion  of  it  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  Dealers  re¬ 
ceive  7c  out  of  the  consumers  10c,  leav¬ 
ing  the  producer  3c.  Farmers  estimate 
that  the  cost  of  production  in  their  ter¬ 
ritory  is  614c  and  that  6c  covers  all 
costs  of  distribution  to  the  homes. 


Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  1. — Holsteins;  Fall  Consignment 
Sale.  Bradford  County,  Pa.  R.  H. 
Fleming,  Chairman,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Oct.  2-3. — Milking  Shorthorn  and  Ches¬ 
ter  White  swine,  Chesterfield  Farms, 
Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  6-7. — Holstein  sale.  Earlville,  N. 
Y.  H.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager, 
Mexico,  X.  Y. 

Oct.  9. — Holsteins;  Ulster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale.  Albert  Kurdt,  Secretary, 
Kingston,  X.  Y. 


SWINE 


Can  a  Cow  be  Coaxed 
to  give  more  milk? 

TT VERY  farmer  knows  that  a  cow 
produces  more  milk  when  she  has 
the  right  handling.  Ney  Stalls  give  cows 
more  freedom  .  .  .  more  contentment. 
They  help  averages  to  rise,  and  lower 
the  cost  of  production.  For  over  50 
years  Ney  has  worked  to  supply  farmer 
and  dairyman  with  labor-saving  and 
cost-reducing  tools  and  equipment  .  .  . 
Ney  equipment  gives  more  years  of 
actual,  profitable  use. 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1879  •  Canton,  Ohio 


•  The  Ney  Line  • 

The  complete  Ney  Line  in¬ 
cludes  stalls,  stanchions, 
ivaterbowls,  pens,  litter  car¬ 
riers,  haying  tools  including 
hay  carriers,  hay  forks,  hay 
knives,  pulleys,  and  hard¬ 
ware  specialties. 


Do  Not  Take  Worm  Loss 

[worms  “Heavy  Eaters’*  of  profit ] 


FREE 


2  Illustrated 
Worm  Bulletins 

Practical,  helpful 
information  on  re- 
’moving  worms 
from  Livestock 
and  Poultry. 


Save  Your 
Profits  l 


USE 


wb  R  IVI  CAPS  U  L  E  S 


TO  KILL  STOMACH  WORMS,  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS,  HOOKWORMS 

in  SHEEP,  HOGS, 

DOGS  and  FOXES 

Safe  — no  long,  costly  setback  — Easy  to  give,  exact 
dose — Dependable,  a  Parke-Davis  Product. “Thieving 
worms”  are  not  tolerated  in  well-managed  Herds. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 

For  free  bulletins  address 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Desk  N39.X;  Animal  Industry  Dept. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE 

BEAGLE  HOUND  &  PUPPIES 

4  males, 3  mos.  old,  $15  ea.  3  females,  3  mos.  old,  $10  ea. 
1  female,  5  mos.  old,  $35.  1  female,  7  mos.  old,  $35.  1 
female,  2  years  old,  Broken,  $50.  1  female,  with  litter 
of  6  puppies,  $45,  not  trained.  Several  others  for  sale. 
Write  your  wants.  EDWIN  WELLS  -  Maybrook,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  White  Scotch  Collies 

3  mos.  old.  Males.  $15.  Females,  $10.  COW  DOGS. 
C.  O.  D.  E.  BEESMER,  Box  56,  R.  2,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

/,/%»  t  ir»  nirnn  2  mos.  Sable,  with  white  markings. 
I  III  I  IP  rilrNJIales»  $10.  Females,  $5.  On  ap* 
VULLlLi  1  ui  U  proval.  0.  H.  RILEY,  K.  anklln,  Yt. 


Hounds 


all  kinds,  full  broke 
on  trial— write 
PKTER  I,  A  SCO 
Forest  City,  Pa. 


Brown  Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  $10.U0.  Females,  $5  0o! 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  T.  S.  Hl'HBARD  •  Franklin,  Vt. 
•  •  j  ri  j  x  Nicelv  started,  from  best  dogs  in 

Mfialp  rnvhminn ( °-  S25;  apmovai.  pups,  $io« 

mate  1  If  Ail  UUI1 U  H-  kxcfv,  Franklin,  Vt. 

POLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 

C OI.I.l K  and  FOX  TERltIF.lt  PUPS— Handsome 

and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  .  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 

Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

7- 8  weeks  old  $3.00 

8- 9  weeks  old  3.50 
1  0  weeks  old  3.75 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $4.00  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  1  O  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  DUROC  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bred  fast  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
A11  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  O.  D.,  P.  O.  B., 
Waltham. 

8Ito  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each 
;  Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  AValtham,  Mass. 


Telephone  4459-W 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

TtChoiee,  carefully  selected  young  feeders.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire,  Duroc  and  Berkshire,  O.  1.  C.  and  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or  sows. 

6-  8  Weeks  old  ....  $3.00  each 

8-10  Weeks  old $3.50  eaeh 

13  Weeks  Extras $5.00  each. 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  I).  Vaccination  25c  a  pig  extra  if 
required.  Our  Guarantee  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times” 


Feeders  of  Quality 

Why  not  get  a  pig  that  will  please  you  when 
going  to  raise  a  hog?  No  pigs  shipped  except  No, 
1  stock,  the  kind  that  grow  last.  Yorkshire- 
Chester  cross,  or  Chester-Berkshire  cross.  Will 
ship  1  or  50  pigs  C:  O.  I>.  8  to  9  weeks  old  at  S3 
each,  and  if  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  return  pigs 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn.  Mas*. 
Telephone  Woburn  0086 

PppHInff  PillC  $4.00  each.  Mostly  Po- 
A  A  Ajja  land  Chinas.  Some  Chesters 

Duroes,  Berkshires,  6  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  castrated 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  $5.00  each. 
10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  $5.25,  prepaid  $6.25.  Shoats  over 
36  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cbenwold,  Del. 

Feeding  Pigs  lor  sale  Chester  «fe  Berkshire 

7-8  weeks  old,  $8.00  each;  9-10  weeks  old,  $8.50 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass, 

p  REG.  5YVINE  A11  a?es  for  sale-  U-  M.  Patting- 


ton  A  Son,  Merrill  eld,  N.  V. 


CPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Fall  pige 

ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  H.S,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


o 


1110  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  pigs,  $10 
each.  Keg.  free.  Pairs  no  akin.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  falls,  H.» 


COATS 


FOR  SALE 


F»u",B1ioF:“.,d  Nubian  Goals 

and  1  Buck  for  sale.  Must  be  sold.  White  Farms,  Cairo,  N.Y. 

Hornless,  Pure  Toggenburg  Buck  Stable  Goat 

$20.00.  Have  others.  S.  J.  SHARPLES,  Center  Square,  Pa. 

Yearlings,  mature  milkers, 
AUuublvnUKuS  grades,  cheap.  Circular  on 
request.  E.  W.  PETERS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Millington,  N.  J. 


HORSES 


Annual  Fall  Public  Sale 

REGISTERED  PERCHERON  MARES 
and  STALLIONS 

Wednesday,  October  28th,  1931 

Write  me.  W.  S.  CORSA,  Gregory  Farm. 

Whitehall,  Greene  Co.,  Illinois 

Reg.  Percheron  Stallion  IBzhSB 

Two  Mares,  sisters,  coining  three  and  four,  perfectly 
broken:  1  with  foal  by  side,  $350.  Other  in  foal.  $300. 
WESTOYER  FARM  Tel.  44  BOLTON,  MASS. 

^bptlnnrl  Prmioc  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
oneuana  romes  MARES  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Pricesright.  A.  H  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater, Ohi* 


RABBITS 


1$  »  nniijin  $1.00  each  up— according  to  age, 
i\  ( 1 1)  I  I  size,  weight,  in  New  Zealand, 

White  or  Chinchilla.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder. 
SOHO'EN BORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Rahhitc  &  C.mnlioe  Complete  descriptive  literature. 

naODIIS  Ot  supplies  AlkertFicev,Jr..115-D,Valle»Slream.N.T. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS 


.00  each  up— according  to 
tge,  size,  weight,  in  solid  or 
mixed  colors.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder. 
60HOEXBORVS  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  V.  J 


CCDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
rtnntia  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $3.50. 
Females,  $4.00.  Pair,  $7.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


■  »—  O DCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
C.  rf  r\  C.  I  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

males  $5.00,  males  $4.00  Young  stock  Oct.  sales, 
wales  $4.50,  males  $4.00.  one  pair  $8.00.  Will  ship  C.O. 
Instruction  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  Sew  London,  Oe 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  page* 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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CULLING  time 
is  WORMING  time 

—  but  watch  out  for 
Stale  Wormkillers 


CULLING  time  is  the  ideal  time  for 
worming.  You  handle  the  birds  any¬ 
way.  It’s  easy  to  slip  an  N-K  down  each 
throat. 

Don’t  take  a  chance 
on  stale  ingredients.  Use 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules. 

Always  100%  Fresh 

Here’s  the  finest  quality 
of  Nicotine  and  Kamala, 
kept  100%  fresh  when 
you  use  them.  A  special 
airtight  coating  preserves 
the  worm-killing  power 
of  N-K  Capsules  indefi¬ 


nitely.  Nicotine  and  Kamala  in  Pratts  are 
always  fresh  and  potent. 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  by  mail. 


#  N-K  CAPSULES 


For  Chickens  and  Turkeys 


Adult  Size 
3-lb.  Birds  and  Over 


If  Dealer  Doesn’t  Supply  Pratts  N-K  Capsules— Order  by  Mail 

Enclose  money  order 
or  stamps,  indicating 
size  and  quantity  de¬ 
sired.  We  pay  postage. 


Chick  Size 
Under  3-lb. 

50 _ $1.00  50- . _$0.65 

100. .  1.75  100 _ 1.00 

500 _  7.00  500 _ 4.50 

1000 _ 12.00  1000 _ 8.00 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Dept.  71  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  Leghorns -Reds  ^RocWWyandottes 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  en  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


/UtlOtNE  CHICKS  ^ 


FAST-GROWING  BROILER  CHICKS — PRODUCTION-BRED  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Wene  Cross-Bred  Wvan-Rock  Broiler  Chicks  mature  10  to  20  days  Quicker.  Hatches  every  Thursday 
strailht  Rocks  Reds,'  W.vandottes.  Leghorn  Pullets,  all  ages.  14  rite  for  prices  or  call  at  our  Farms. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A 


Also 

VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


n.7  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75-10  GALLONS,  $13 
30  GALLONS,  $29.25,  F.O.  B.  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
BS44  Kent  Avenue  _ Brooklyn,  >■  ■  ■ 

Demand  100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 

DIAMOND  freight  prepaid  to  points 
U  1  „ in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
r  I  L.  tv  Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

Meat  and  Bone  ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

SCRAP  142-A  l.ogan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  K.  J. 

nit  >  *  inrV  Tancred  Strain 

III  I /I  Mil  White  Leghorns  . $6.00 

A  Barred  Rocks  .  6.00 

an  w  r\  irn  8.  C.  Reds  .  8.00 

CHICKS  Sy S  :::::::::::::::: 

™  JTttorti 

circular. eister,  Box  R,  McAllstervllle,  Penna. 

hfuiTHY— PEPPY  BABY  CHICKS 

Will  lint'  O D. 25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .  .$2.50  $4.75  $9.00  1*8.50  $85 

HeafvClMi?efS'  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  suar  Older  now. 

'issuff 

RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  for  Fall  and 
Winter  Broilers.  New  Low  Prices. 

Member — N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY, Inc., «»x  532, New  Brunswick,  N.J, 

PREMIUM  CHICKS  j—HI 

order.  Low  prices.  Safe  delivery. 

I.AYWELI,  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEATER  SPU1XGS,  PA. 

-_wwv  v  r  ltarred  Rocks..  $10.00  100 

PURE  f’lXl H.  1.  Reds .  10.00—100 

bred  MUed .  8.50-100 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1  p 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

3,000  S.C.R.I.Red  Pullets  Ki 

Koted  for  high  egg  production,  vigor  and  size.  Trap- 
nested  stock,  RED BtR D  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 

n  «  Barred  Books  and  R.  I. 

Bab V  CniCKS  Reds  for  Fall  and  W  inter 

broilers.  Orde-s  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
AIXEV  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seafurd,  Delaware 

nTT,  w  t'.'T'o  Barron  White  Leghorns  Only 

PUL/LrLr  I  500  foul  mos.  old,  400  six  mos.  old. 

Bishops  Poultry  Farm,  ill.  No-  ‘2.  Box  20,  Ve.r  Washington.  Ohio 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  -  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Baby  Clucks 
Catalog  free.  Sherman  Bowden  5  San,  Baa  1S5A.  Mansfield,  0. 

BROWN  &  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (both  combs)— 347-egg. 

Australorps.  Bd.  Rocks.  Cat.  V.  F. FULTON. Galllpolis,  0. 

rnn  C  1  I  C  5  Mos.  Old  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

Fun  SALfc  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

_  Fine  White  Cl  1-  100*  Tancred.  $2  each. 

Extra  Leghorn  CoCKePelS  EDWIN  BRICKERT,  Oelmar,  Del 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
1  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 

** 'Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  Deroe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimms  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Get  My  New  Cut  Prices 


i  mr 


i  Lower 

Ik  Prices  on  FarnT* 

and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence  i 
greatest  improvement  in  fencing:  in  50  years! 

Lasts  TWICE  as  long:  as  ordinary  fencing:.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  I  Pay  Freight,  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog:  today.— Jim  Brown.  f  5  ) 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  ft  WIRE  C0.v  Dipt.  4306 E  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


HubbW 

Farms 

llllllilllllllllllllllltllltllllll 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALLB^ 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15  fm 
years  BALANCED  B R E E D I  N G  for  outstandi nq 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


Ill 


I 


Chicks  That  Live 

! 


FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 

All  blood  tested.  Write  for 
details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


I 

CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  O,  P-  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
“The  St  ret  in  Bred  f in- Large.  Uniform, White  Eggs  Always” 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.O.P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2,527  eggs.  Low  summer  prices  on  pedigreed 
stock  with  this  wonderful  breeding.  Flock  vaccinated, 
subcutaneous  method.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVE RD ALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F,  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  V. 

Dr.  Romig’s  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  $9.00—100.  White  W.van¬ 
dottes.  $10.00—100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $8.00—100.  100% 

prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROM  IG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


DCIDTV  mirifC  Hatched  in  a  new  James- 
nr.AKI  I  UllUlJ  way  Electrically  Controlled 
Incubator.  Wh„  Bid.  Rocks,  &  R.  I.  Reds  $  10-100. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $9-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  prices 
of  600 &  1000  lots.  Quality  and  live  arrival  guar.  Cat.  free; 
PEOFA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Bearer  Springs,  Pa. 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Ca*h  or  C.  ©♦  D. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . $10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 

SIO  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100.  We 
ship  C.O.D.  or  cash  — 100*  del.  guar. 

Jas.E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Spring.,  Pa. 


Poultry  Parasites  and 
Their  Hosts 

Dr.  F.  R.  Beaudette,  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station,  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  about  this  matter: 

The  earthworm  carries  at  least  one 
tapeworm  of  the  fowl,  and  the  dung 
earthworm  may  be  a  passive  carrier  for 
both  cecal  and  large  roundworms.  Chick¬ 
ens,  pheasants,  quail  and  turkeys  can  be 
infested  with  gapeworms  by  feeding  on 
earthworms  from  infested  premises.  A 
slug  is  the  intermediate  host  of  a  common 
tapeworm  of  chickens,  the  common  house¬ 
fly  is  known  to  carry  three  species  of 
tapeworms,  and  a  snail  carries  still  an¬ 
other. 

The  dragonfly  is  concerned  in  the  life- 
cycle  of  another  fluke  of  the  oviduct  of 
fowls. 

The  so-called  strawberry  worm  of  the 
true  stomach  of  chickens,  pigeons  _  and 
quail  is  acquired  through  eating  either 
of  two  species  of  grasshoppers  that  also 
carry  the  gizzard  worm  of  chickens  and 
turkeys,  and  another  species  of  gizzard 
worm  of  quail  and  grouse. 

Dung  beetles  carry  a  roundworm  that 
infests  the  crop  and  esophagus  of  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys,  and  another  species  of 
the  dung  beetle  harbors  a  tapeworm.  Any 
one  of  three  species  of  ground  beetles 
serve  to  complete  the  cycle  of  another 
tapeworm. 

In  addition  to  the  fowl,  turkey  and 
pigeon,  such  game  birds  as  quail,  ruffed 
grouse  and  Hungarian  partridges  are  in¬ 
fested  with  a  parasite  of  the  true  stom¬ 
ach  which  uses  two  species  of  sow  bugs 
to  infest  another  host.  Another  para¬ 
site  of  the  true  stomach  in  quail,  turkeys, 
prairie  chickens  and  the  sharp-tailed 
grouse  is  transmitted  by  a  cockroach. 
Still  another  species  of  cockroach  acts  as 
an  intermediate  host  for  two  species  of 
roundworms  of  the  eye  of  chickens.  And 
finally,  a  termite  in  South  Africa  has 
Teen  found  to  carry  a  roundworm  of 
chickens.  Some  of  the  parasites  men¬ 
tioned  are  very  common,  and  in  time  the 
others  will  undoubtedly  become  more 
common. 


Feed  Cost  for  Various 
Breeds 

I  am  interested  in  your  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  and  like  to  read  the  egg  contests. 
They  are  very  interesting  to  me.  Is  there 
an  account  of  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  feeding  100  Plymouth  Rocks  and  100 
White  Leghorns?  F.  s.  M. 

Ohio. 

Yes,  it  costs  more  to  feed  Plymouth 
Rocks  that  it  does  to  feed  Leghorns,  if 
both  are  well  fed.  This  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  there  is  considerably  more  to  a 
fowl  of  one  of  the  large  breeds  than  to 
one  of  the  smaller. 

An  interesting  comparison  of  feed  con¬ 
sumption  and  cost  in  different  pens  of 
pullets  is  given  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Farming-dale  contest.  In  this  contest,  the 
White  Leghorns  ate  84.58  lbs.  of  food 
each,  this  including  milk,  while  the 
Barred  Rocks  consumed  92.01  lbs.,  or 
practically  lx/-2  lbs.  more  in  the  case  of 
the  Rocks.  The  total  feed  cost  of  the 
Leghorns  was  $2.17  per  bird,  that  of  the 
Rocks  $2.34. 

However,  the  Leghorns  showed  the 
lowest  market  value  per  bird  at  _the  end 
of  the  year  and  produced  only  15c  more 
in  the  value  of  the  eggs  laid.  The  Leg¬ 
horns  laid  $5.72  worth  of  eggs  each  ;  the 
Rocks  $5.57  but,  adding  the  excess  in 
meat  value  of  the  pullets  at  the  end  of 
the  contest,  the  returns  above  feed  cost 
were  in  favor  of  the  Rocks.  In  com¬ 
paring  meat  values,  the  Rocks  were 
credited  with  6c  per  lb.  over  the  Leg¬ 
horns,  or  a  value  per  pound  of  24  and 
30c  respectively.  This  contest  ran  for 
11  months  and  seven  days. 

An  interesting  statement  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  credited  to  Prof.  Thompson  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  ^is 
that  a  Leghorn  will  consume  about  74 
lbs.  of  food  per  year  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.24.  There  need  be  no  surprise 
at  any  discrepancy  in  statements  as  to 
amounts  of  food  consumed  by  hens.  Feed 
costs,  too,  are  constantly  varying,  even 
in  the  same  locality.  M.  B.  D. 


Handling  and  Incubating 
Eggs 

At  the  recent  baby  chick  convention, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  H.  A.  Bittenbender, 
of  the  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  gave  a 
striking  address  on  “Recent  Experiments 
in  Incubation.” 

Considering  the  kind  of  eggs  used,  he 
mentioned  five  factors  causing  low  hatch- 
ability  : 

First,  inbreeding,  or  too  close  breed¬ 
ing;  second,  improper  inspection;  third, 
definite  lack  of  vitamin  D ;  fourth,  lack 
of  vigor  and  vitality;  fifth,  keeping  eggs 
too  warm.  He  found  a  difference  of  30 
per  cent  in  hatchability  between  the  poor¬ 
est  and  best  flock  of  any  certain  breed. 

As  to  handling  the  eggs  before  incuba¬ 
tion,  he  said :  “We  have  found  more  eggs 
that  have  been  injured  because  they  have 
been  kept  too  warm  than  too  cool.  In 
any  weather  about  68  degrees,  it  is  hard 
to  get  an  egg  that  has  not  been  kept  too 
warm.” 

Four  important  points  were  mentioned 


in  incubation  :  First,  number  of  times  of 
turning ;  second,  ventilation ;  third,  tem¬ 
perature  ;  fourth,  moisture. 

Eggs  turned  four  times  a  day  instead 
of  two  brought  5.6  per  cent  more  mar¬ 
ketable  chicks,  although  from  identical 
flocks  and  incubated  under  the  same  con¬ 
dition.  There  were  fewer  dead  germs  in 
the  eggs  on  the  18th  day.  There  were 
fewer  pipped  and  dead  embryos.  The 
chicks  hatched  were  of  a  higher  quality 
and  weighed  more  per  100  chicks. 

Regarding  ventilation,  he  said.  “We 
have  found  that  there  is  a  definite  re¬ 
lationship  between  ventilation,  tempera¬ 
ture  and  moisture,  and  there  must  be  a 
positive,  direct  movement  of  air  at  all 
times.  You  must  have  a  positive,  di¬ 
rect  movement  of  air. 

“As  to  temperature  you  have  to  supply 
heat  until  the  18th  day.  After  that  it  is 
not  so  much  a  problem  of  supplying 
heat;  it’s  more  a  problem  of  getting  rid 
of  that  heat.  That  is  where  the  question 
of  ventilation  comes  in  and  why  ventila¬ 
tion  is  so  closely  tied  up  with  tempera¬ 
ture.  _  Proper  ventilation  is  not  only  a 
question  of  getting  the  right  amount  of 
oxygen  to  the  eggs.  It  is  also  a  question 
of  taking  away  the  animal  heat. 

“After  the  19th  day  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  get  that  chick  out  of  the  shell. 
We  must  provide  the  proper  movement  of 
air  to  take  away  the  excessive  heat  that 
is  given  out  from  that  chick  during  the 
last  three  days.  IIow  much  ventilation 
you  are  going  to  need  depends  entirely 
upon  how  much  heat  is  there,  how  many 
embryos  you  have,  how  well  developed 
they  are,  how  large  your  hatch  is  go’ng 
to  be,  how  high  your  room  temperature 
is,  and  so  on. 

“We  believe  that  ventilation  from  the 
19th  to  the  21st  day  is  a  very  important 
problem.  We  believe  the  more  accurately 
it  is  handled  the  stronger  your  chick's 
are  going  to  be.” 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

National  Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton  is 
optimistic  regarding  the  outlook  for  the 
Grange.  In  a  recent  letter  he  reports  271 
new  Granges  organized,  as  compared 
with  189  for  the  corresponding  time  one 
year  ago.  He  also  reports  New  York 
State  as  leading  all  the  States  in  new 
Juvenile  Granges  organized  for  the  year, 
with  45  to  the  credit  of  the  Empire 
State.  Maine  leads  in  the  number  of 
Honor  Granges  and  Ohio  in  the  number 
of  Juvenile  Honor  Granges. 

The  winners  in  the  finals  of  the  Grange 
singing  contest  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse  were  :  Solo,  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
ter  Love,  of  Bowmansville,  Erie  County ; 
duets,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Adams, 
Norfolk,  St.  Lawrence  County ;  quartets, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
Charles  Ward  and  Joel  Carpenter,  of 
Dutchess  County. 

Charles  M.  Gardner,  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Monthly  and  the  High 
Priest  of  Demeter  of  the  National 
Grange,  was  the  speaker  on  Grange  Day 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner,  in  speaking  of  the  agricultural  sit¬ 
uation  declared  that  “All  we  want  is  an 
equal  opportunity  to  solve  our  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  achieve  our  own  ambitions. 
We  don’t  need  to  have  things  done  for 
us,  if  we  can  but  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  our  own  work.”  As  some  of  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  agriculture  he  outlined 
the  following :  “Let’s  have  an  honest  tar¬ 
iff,  just  taxation  based  on  the  ability  to 
pay,  more  and  better  farm-to-market 
roads,  extension  of  electrical  facilities  to 
the  rural  areas,  adequate  educational  op¬ 
portunities  for  our  children.  Give  the 
farmer  a  rest  from  official  interference; 
give  him  a  chance  to  work  out  his  own 
problems,  develop  his  own  organizations 
and  American  agriculture  will  attain  to 
the  level  where  it  belongs  faster  than  any 
amount  of  legislative  scheming  could  get 
it  there.” 

Few  counties  of  New  York  State  have 
been  more  loyal  to  the  Revolving  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  of  the  State  Grange  than 
Lewis  County.  Each  year  the  Pomona 
makes  a  gift  to  the  fund  of  $100,  and  at 
the  September  Pomona,  held  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  this  gracious  contribution  was 
again  recorded.  A  pleasant  feature  of 
the  session  was  the  presentation  of  the 
American  Legion  cup,  awarded  to  the  Po¬ 
mona,  to  County  Deputy  Edward  F.  Lin- 
strutli.  This  was  in  appreciation  of 
Deputy  Linstruth’s  most  excellent  work 
among  the  Granges  of  the  county. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Lewis  Pomona  to  co-operate  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  in  sponsoring  4-H  club 
work  in  the  county.  Prof.  William 
White,  of  the  Canton  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  who  spoke  before  the  Po¬ 
mona  on  the  subject  of  education  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  farms,  strongly  com¬ 
mended  the  work  of  the  4-II  clubs.  Prof. 
White  urged  that  the  Pomona  establish  a 
scholarship  fund  for  the  Canton  Agricul¬ 
tural  School  in  memory  of  the  late  Her¬ 
bert  E.  Cook,  who  served  at  one  time  as 
the  first  dean  of  the  school.  Mr.  Cook 
was  well  known  and  beloved  and  was  a 
prominent  farm  institute  conductor  for 
many  years.  A  committee  consisting  of 
M.  M.  Lyman,  O.  E.  Ross  and  A.  M. 
Seymour,  was  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  at  the  Pomona’s  December 
session.  County  Deputy  George  Merrill, 
of  Jefferson  County,  who  attended  the 
Mid-Atlantic  lecturers’  conference,  held 
at  College  Park,  Md.,  in  August,  told  of 
the  work  of  the  conference.  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Murphy,  of  Copenhagen,  won  the  Po¬ 
mona’s  county  spelling  contest.  The  De¬ 
cember  Pomona  will  be  held  at  Lowville. 
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No  ultra-violet  sun-rays — 
cold  houses — less  eggs! 

The  ultra-violet  sun-rays 
can’t  get  through  glass. 
You  get  fewer  eggs  and 
poor  quality  eggs.  Your 
laying  houses  are  cold.  The 
glass  becomes  broken. 


Few  ultra-violetsun-rays — 
short  life — less  eggs! 

Cloth  windows  collect  filth 
and  dust.  They  get  tom — 
give  you  cold  damp  houses. 
They  shrink  and  pull  loose. 
Costly  to  usel  And  you  get 
only  a  few  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet  sun-rays. 


Long  life— more  ultra-violet 
sun-rays  —  more  eggs! 


Events  of  the  Week 

Chain  Banks.  —  Financiers  and  cap¬ 
tains  of  industry  who  have  been  obsessed 
by  the  lure  of  "bigness”  in  banking  and 
business  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
there  is  an  economic  limitation  to  big 
industries.  The  Trans-Atlantic  Corpora¬ 
tion,  organized  in  192S  to  control  a  chain 
of  banks  from  California  to  New  York, 
is  said  to  be  in  the  way  of  dissolution.  A. 
P.  Giannini  and  his  two  sons,  the  prime 
movers  in  the  enterprise,  are  said  to  be 
replaced  now  by  other  interests.  Giannini 
first  organized  the  Italian  Bank  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  later  called  the  Bank  of  Italy. 
This  later  got  control  of  the  Bank  of 
America  and  other  units  between  New 
York  and  California.  It  is  reported  now 
that  the  Trans-America  Corporation  will 
relinquish  control  of  these  banks. 

Indemnity  fob  Reacting  Cattle. — 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  reports 
that  the  Federal  government  has  cut  the 
amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  for  cattle 
reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test  from_$75 
to  $50  for  purebreds,  and  from  $35  to 
$25  for  grades.  Other  changes  in  the 
regulations  provide  that  no  cattle  over 
two  years  of  age  unregistered  at  the  time 
of  approval  shall  be  paid  for  on  the  pure¬ 
bred  basis.  No  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  any  owner  for  cattle  classified  as 
tuberculous  or  paratuberculous  unless 
such  cattle  react  to  the  tuberculin  or 
jolmin  test,  or  reveal  lesions  of  disease 
upon  autopsy.  No  payment  shall  be  made 
for  any  cattle  in  a  herd  if  there  is  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence  that  the  owner  or  his 
agent  has  in  any  way  been  responsible 
for  any  attempt  to  obtain  indemnity 
funds  for  condemned  cattle  unlawfully  or 
improperly. 

Wage  Reductions. — The  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  has  announced  a  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  in  wages  of  its  laborers  to 
take  effect  October  1.  It  affects  approxi¬ 
mately  2.200  employes.  A  reduction  was 
made  in  the  organization  officers  and  em¬ 
ployes  some  time  back.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  announces  a  downward 
revision  of  wages  at  the  same  time  af¬ 
fecting  50.000  employes.  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation  announces  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  salaries  of  employes  effective  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
downward.  The  U.  S.  Rubber  Company 
announced  that  it  would  go  on  a  five-day 
week  on  October  1,  affecting  every  sal¬ 
aried  employe  including  the  president 
and  other  officers.  The  number  employed 
is  25,000.  The  present  hourly  rate  of 
wages  is  not  to  be  changed,  but  the  men 
will  have  only  five  days’  work  a  week. 

The  President  Addresses  the  Le¬ 
gion.  —  President  Hoover  went  to  the 
American  Legion  meeting  at  Detroit  and 
in  a  brief  plain  speech  told  its  members 
the  condition  of  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury.  Many  revenues  have  decreased. 
The  revenue  from  the  income  tax  has  fall¬ 
en  off  to  an  alarming  extent.  Expenses 
are  exceeding  income,  and  a  large  deficit 
exists  for  the  present  year.  It  will  be 
much  larger  next  year  unless  expendi¬ 
ture  is  checked.  The  country,  he  said,  is 
bearing  all  the  taxes  now  it  can  safely 
stand.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  the 
rich  can  be  taxed  without  effect  on  all. 
It  would  not  take  long  on  that  policy  to 
use  up  the  capital  of  the  country,  close 
the  factories,  increase  the  number  of  un¬ 
employed  and  destroy  industry.  He 
warned  his  hearers  to  make  no  mistake 
by  assuming  that  the  plain  common  peo¬ 
ple  could  escape  their  share  of  any  tax 
imposed  by  the  government.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  he  said,  could  stand  its  present 
burdens,  but  no  more.  He  likened  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  to  a  state  of  war  and  asked 
them  to  help  win  this  war  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  It  had  been  reported  that  the  Le¬ 
gion  would  pass  a  resolution  requesting 
full  advance  payments  on  the  adjusted 
compensation  certificates.  President  Hoo¬ 
ver  did  not  directly  appeal  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  not  to  approve  such  a  request,  but 
he  made  it  plain '  that  the  government 
was  in  no  position  to  assume  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2,000,000,000  at  this  time. 

Trucking  from  California.  —  In  a 
test  run  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  transcontinental  motor¬ 
truck  freight  service  a  truck  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Freight  Lines,  Ltd.,  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  York  Sept.  10,  from  Los 
Angeles  loaded  with  oranges,  lemons,  but¬ 
ter.  eggs,  figs,  watermelons  and  other 
perishable  foodstuffs.  Arriving  at  City 
Hall  it  was  met  by  Major  William  F. 
Deegan,  Tenement  House  Commissioner 
and  chairman  of  the  Mayor’s  reception 
committee,  and  other  city  officials,  to 
whom  some  of  the  fruit  was  presented. 
The  director  of  the  shipment,  said  that 
although  the  running  time  had  been  only 
5%  days,  much  delay  had  been  caused 
by'bad  roads,  washouts  and  the  necessity 
of  making  long  detours  to  avoid  weak 
bridges.  The  truck  is  equipped  with  a 
refrigerator  and  with  its  trailer,  has  a 
loading  capacity  of  68.000  lbs.  The  for¬ 
ward  and  rear  vehicles  are  connected  by 
telephone,  and  there  are  sleeping  accom¬ 
modations  in  each. 

Shell  Lime  from  Labrador. — Carry¬ 
ing  out  plans  of  a  company,  financed 
largely  by  Newfoundland  capital,  to  de¬ 
velop  the  natural  resources  of  Labrador, 
the  steamer  Eleanor  Bolling  sailed  Sept. 
19  with  50  men  and  necessary  machinery 
to  take  marine  shell  from  Hamilton  In¬ 
let,  St.  John’s.  The  Eleanor  Bolling, 
which  was  supply  ship  of  the  Byrd  Ant¬ 
arctic  expedition,  is  one  of  several  ves¬ 
sels  chartered  to  convey  cargoes  to  St. 


John’s,  where  equipment  for  screening 
the  product  and  preparing  for  markat 
has  been  installed.  The  sun-bleached 
shell  deposits,  which  have  lain  on  the 
foreshore  of  Hamilton  Inlet  for  ages,  are 
said  to  be  almost  100  per  cent  lime, 
valuable  for  poultry  feeding  and  horti¬ 
cultural  purposes.  First  shipments  are 
expected  early  in  October. 

Canada’s  “Tropical  Valley.” — Back 
from  a  1,000-mile  trip  to  the  mystery 
spot  of  Northern  British  Columbia.  Dr. 
•T.  Norman  Henry  and  party  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  told  at  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Sept. 
21.  of  having  explored  the  “tropical  val¬ 
ley,”  reports  of  which  had  lured  the 
party  to  the  Gemoe  region.  Any  beliefs 
that  the  valley  was  mythical  were  ex¬ 
ploded  by  Dr.  Henry,  a  retired  Phila¬ 
delphia  doctor  and  former  college  mate 
of  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  president  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways.  For  two 
days  the  party  camped  in  the  valley. 
They  found  it  was  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length  and  honeycombed  with  hot 
springs.  They  bathed  in  the  craters  and 
springs  and  found  in  some  spots  the  wa¬ 
ter  was  too  hot  for  human  beings  to 
stand.  Despite  a  bad  fire  which  swept 
through  the  valley  and  destroyed  much 
of  the  plant  life,  some  good  specimens 
for  botanical  purposes  were  obtained. 
The  valley  was  located  in  the  mountains 
near  the  junction  of  the  Racing  and  Toad 
Rivers,  about  400  miles  northward  of 
Fort  St.  John.  An  Indian  guide  named 
Charlie  McDonald,  member  of  the  Grand 
Lake  tribe,  was  credited  by  Dr.  Henry 
with  leading  the  party  to  the  valley. 

Trans-Atlantic  Airmen  Safe.  — 
Picked  up  after  floating  for  148  hours  on 
the  wave-buffeted  wreckage  of  their  Lis- 
bon-to-New-York  plane,  three  foreign 
fliers  were  safe  Sept.  21  aboard  the  small 
Norwegian  motorsliip  Belmoira.  The 
rescue  of  the  two  daring  German  airmen 
and  a  Portuguese  sportsman,  who  had 
been  given  up  for  dead,  was  reported  to 
the  outside  world  by  wireless  after  they 
were  due  in  New  York.  First  came  a 
message  from  the  Belmoira  saying  the 
wreckage  of  a  plane  had  been  sighted 
about  eight  miles  off  Cape  Pine,  a 
treacherous  section  of  the  Newfoundland 
coast.  Later  advices  told  of  the  finding 
of  Willy  Body  and  Christian  Johanssen, 
the  Germans,  and  their  Portuguese  com¬ 
panion,  Fernando  Costa  Yiega. 

Texas  Cotton  Curtailment  Law. — 
Texas  led  the  way  for  the  South  Sept.  22 
in  cotton  curtailment  with  a  new  acreage 
reduction  law  designed  to  bring  to  farm¬ 
ers  relief  from  over-production  and  low 
prices,  when  Governor  Sterling  signed 
the  measure.  Enforcement  of  the  law 
would  be  left  to  county  and  district  at¬ 
torneys,  assisted  by  inspectors  of  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  They 
are  empowered  to  file  injunction  suits 
against  farmers  failing  to  abide  by  its 
terms,  the  penalty  being  from  $25  to 
$100  per  acre.  Governor  Sterling  and 
members  of  the  legislative  committee 
which  drafted  the  Texas  law  telegraphed 
Governors  of  nine  other  cotton  States 
asking  that  they  assemble  their  Legisla¬ 
tures  immediately  to  enact  Similar 
statutes.  The  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
Governors  of  Georgia,  Alabama.  Okla¬ 
homa,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina  and  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana 
have  passed  bills  to  prevent  the  planting 
of  any  cotton  in  1932. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Sept.  28-Oet.  3.  —  Columbia  County 
Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  Association,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  29-Oet.  1. — Union  Agricultural 
Association,  Burgettstown,  Pa. 

Sept.  29-Oet.  2.— Bedford  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  Bedford.  Pa. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Lehighton  Fair,  Le- 
highton,  Pa. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  3. — Doylestown  Fair  As¬ 
sociation,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Oct.  3. — Sixth  annual  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  Show  at  the  Allegheny  Country 
Club  Show  Grounds.  Sewiekley  Heights, 
Pa.  Judge  will  be  IV.  K.  Helpburn,  of 
Fellowship  Farms,  Anselma,  Pa. 

Oct.  6-10. — York  County  Agricultural 
Society,  YTork,  Pa. 

Oct.  7-l(>. — Lycoming  County  Fair  As¬ 
sociation.  Hughesville,  Pa. 

Oct.  10.  —  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
Turkey  Field  Day.  Chairman.  County 
Agent  Ellwood  Douglas,  Freehold,  N.  .T. 

Oct.  13-16. — Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Oct.  19-21. — Venango  County  Farmers 
and  Fruit  Growers.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison,  Wis. 

Nov.  16-17. — Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Fuller  notice  later. 
Everyone  invited. 

Dec.  1-6. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show.  Secretary  Harvey  C.  Wood.  Room 
1900,  Board  of  Trade  Building.  Chicago, 

Ill. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12.  —  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  J. 
Singer,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dee.  8-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show.  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Jan.  5-8,  1932. — Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Milford,  Del. 


FREE  FOOD 


From  the  sun  comes  a  free  food  that 
gives  you  more  eggs,  high-quality 
eggs  and  greater  poultry  health. 
Don’t  let  your  windows  bar  out  the 
valuable,  ultra-violet,  sun-ray  food 
nature  gives  you  free  of  charge. 

Install  genuine  cel-o-glass  win¬ 
dows  which  give  you  the  most  ultra¬ 
violet  sun-rays,  and  more  eggs.  Gen¬ 
uine  cel-o-glass  is  not  a  glass  or 
cloth.  It’s  a  scientific  window  material 
built  on  a  wire  mesh — branded  on  the 
selvage  for  your  protection.  Genuine 
cel-o-glass  bathes  your  hens  with 
large  quantities  of  the  ultra-violet 
sun-rays.  These  rays  cause  the  hen’s 
blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D,  so 
that  she  makes  better  use  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus. 

Warmer  houses,  too!  Tests  at  the 
N.  J.  Experiment  Station  showed 
that  when  it  was  1°  above  zero  out¬ 
side  it  was  only  10°  above  in  a  glass 
house,  while  a  house  equipped  with 
cel-o-glass  windows  showed  a  tem- 

TRY  THE  NEW 


Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  prove  that  genu¬ 
ine  CEL-O-GLASS  in¬ 
creases  egg  production 
from  15%  to  50%.  CEL- 
O-GLASS  gives  the  most 
ultra-violet  sun-rays  — 
more  eggs — higher  qual¬ 
ity  eggs — at  lowest  cost. 


perature  of  39°  above  zero! 

cel-o-glass  promotes  health  in 
brooder  houses,  hog  houses,  and 
dairy  bams.  Good  for  back  porches 
and  cold  frames.  Also  practical  for 
storm  doors  and  windows.  You  can 
buy  cel-o-glass  at  hardware,  lum¬ 
ber,  seed  and  feed  stores.  If  not, 
please  write  Acetol  Products,  Inc., 
Dept.  R-101,  21  Spruce  Street,  New 
York  City. 

How  to  install  CEL-O-GLASS 

The  new  cel-o-glass  is  tougher. 
It  is  the  only  ultra-violet  ray  window 
material  on  a  wire  mesh  base  with 
published  scientific  proof  that  it  in¬ 
creases  egg  production  and  reduces 
chick  losses.  Properly  installed,  it 
lasts  for  5  years  and  longer.  For 
longest  life  install  on  vertical  frames 
to  swing  up  under  the  roof  or  to  the 
side — or  install  on  sliding  frames  to 
slide  down  behind  the  front  just 
under  the  window  opening. 


CEfcO-GLASS 

REG.  US  PAT  OFF.  US.  PATENT  1580.287 

Longer  life— more  ultra-violet  sun-rays 


Write  today  for  complete  information 
about  cel-o-glass.  Also  ask  for  our 
free  blue  prints  on  laying  houses, 
brooder  houses,  hog  houses  and  cold 
■  frames.  Write  to  Acetol  Products,  Inc., 


Dept.  R-101,  21  Spruce  Street,  N.Y.C.  branded  for  your  protection 


©  1931.  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


that  gives  you  more  eggs 
don’t  throw  it  away! 
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Qet4%  interest 

Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  6l  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
YorkStatesupervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklettells  howeompounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,N.y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet. 

Nam  e _ 

Address _ 

City  State 


Good  and 


Good  for  You. 


s/TveTmonTey 

Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  89  YEARS’  USB 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  AH  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fHr*FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards.  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1S42 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t>  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N-  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Life’s  Mirror 

There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits 
brave, 

There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love,  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow, 

A  strength  in  your  utmost  need  : 

Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will 
show 

Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

Give  truth,  and  your  gift  will  be  paid  in 
kind. 

And  honor  will  honor  meet; 

And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely 
find 

A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 

Give  sorrow  and  pity  to  those  who 
mourn, 

You  will  gather  in  flowers  again 
The  scattered  seeds  of  your  thought  out- 
borne, 

Though  the  sowing  seemed  but  vain. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave — 

'Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do ; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

— Mary  Ainge  de  Yere 
(“Madeline  Bridges”)  1844-1920. 

* 

Here  is  a  standard  recipe  for  English 
scones :  Sift  together  two  cups  of  flour, 
three  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt,  and  three  tablespoons  of 
sugar.  Add  three  tablespoons  of  fat  and 
mix  in  very  lightly.  Beat  two  eggs  un¬ 
til  they  are  light,  and  add  half  a  cup  of 
milk  to  the  beaten  eggs.  The  eggs  and 
milk  should  be  added  slowly  to  the  dry 
ingredients,  mixing  to  form  a  soft  dough. 
Put  the  dough  on  a  floured  board  and 
roll  into  a  sheet  half  an  inch  thick.  Cut 
the  dough  into  two-inch  squares  and  fold 
them  over,  making  them  triangular. 
Brush  with  milk,  dust  with  sugar,  put  on 
greased  pan  and  bake  in  a  good  oven 
about  25  minutes.  They  should  be  a 
delicate  brown.  Split  and  butter,  and 
serve  hot. 

* 

The  candy-making  season  is  approach¬ 
ing,  and  we  might  try  the  following  rec¬ 
ipe  for  pralines  from  “Aunt  Sammy’s 
Radio  Recipes.”  It  calls  for  four  cups 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups 
cream,  three  cups  pecan  nut  meats.  Make 
a  syrup  with  three  cups  of  the  sugar,  the 
salt  and  the  cream.  Melt  the  other  cup 
of  sugar  slowly  in  a  heavy  skillet  and 
stir  constantly  until  caramelized.  Into 
it  pour  all  the  syrup  at  one  time,  and 
stir  constantly  and  rapidly.  Then  boil 
the  mixture  without  stirring  to  the  soft 
ball  stage.  Pour  into  a  flat  pan  and 
cool.  Beat  until  it  becomes  creamy,  and 
add  the  nuts.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on 
waxed  paper  to  form  flat  round  cakes. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  is  using  his  surplus  milk  to  make 
candy.  He  boils  the  milk  with  sugar, 
making  apparently  something  like  our 
fudge,  and  he  would  like  suggestions  for 
improving  his  product.  Anything  that 
makes  use  of  milk  is  an  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  to  farmers  and  dairymen.  We  should 
be  glad  to  receive  recipes  for  homemade 
milk  candies  of  proved  excellence. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Plaid  peasant  rugs,  imported  from 
Europe,  are  woven  just  like  our  Ameri¬ 
can  rag  rugs,  but  are  patterned  in  gay 
plaids  and  stripes.  Size  30x56  inches 
was  priced  at  $3.S9.  Our  home  rug 
weavers  might  be  interested  in  trying  for 
these  effects. 

Fingertip  towels  are  smaller  in  size 
than  what  are  called  guest  towels,  and 
are  made  of  fine  linen  with  decorations 
of  embroidery.  We  saw  a  number  of 
pretty  styles  recently  priced  from  19  to 
79  cents  while  the  guest  sizes  were  39 
to  89  cents. 

Going  into  the  millinery  section  of  a 
great  department  store  the  first  week  in 
September  we  saw  a  crowd  that  seemed 
rather  surprising  for  these  hard  times. 
They  were  all  trying  on  hats  with  in¬ 
tense  absorption  :  a  great  variety  in  the 
new  styles  was  being  offered  at  a  price 
under  five  dollars.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  large,  stout,  determined-looking  wom¬ 
en  experimenting  with  those  jaunty  lit¬ 
tle  shapes  that  are  worn  coquettishlv 
over  one  ear;  many  of  them  are  only 
suitable  for  fresh  young  faces,  but  of 
course  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  wom¬ 
en  will  insist  on  wearing  them.  We  no¬ 


il  HU  II  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

■  U  ll  So  $1.15  lb.  Knitting  yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

■  H,  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


Ship  Model  Making 


By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I^Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Volume  III—  l.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


ticed  some  little  tricorne  shapes  edged 
with  a  small  velvet  ruff,  and  having  a 
frilly  velvet  muff  to  match,  A  good 
many  of  the  new  dresses  are  trimmed 
with  velvet,  or  made  entirely  of  velvet. 

Balloon  sleeves,  leg  of  mutton  sleeves, 
and  all  sorts  of  elaborately  trimmed 
sleeves  are  shown  with  the  new  Fall 
styles.  One  reason  for  them  is  that  the 
larger  sleeves  make  the  waist  look  slim¬ 
mer,  a  suggestion  needed  with  the  high¬ 
er  waist  line.  However,  these  elaborate 
sleeves  are  not  comfortable  or  conveni¬ 
ent  under  a  coat,  and  the  early  Fall 
styles  of  coats  were  not  designed  for 
large  dress  sleeves,  except  in  thin  silks, 
so  we  think  there  will  be  some  modifica¬ 
tion  that  suggests  elaboration  without  the 
size. 

Shampoo  capes,  rubberized,  are  to  be 
worn  for  protection  while  the  liair  is  be¬ 
ing  washed.  They  cost  47  cents  in  a  large 
department  store. 


Favorite  Pickles 

Cucumber  Pickles,  via  Cherry  Leaves. 
— Pack  scrubbed  3  or  4-in.  cucumbers  in 
a  crock  in  single  layers,  using  three  or 
four  thicknesses  of  cherry  leaves,  between 
them.  Cover  with  a  brine  made  of  one 
cup  of  salt,  one  cup  of  vinegar,  and  lj/o 
gallons  of  water,  making  sure  the  salt  is 
thoroughly  dissolved.  Cover  with  a 
weighted  plate  and  let  stand  10  days. 
Then  drain,  wash  and  heat,  just  to  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


476  —  Smart  Sports 
Suit.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4.  6.  S  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  40-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  blouse  and 
1  yd.  of  3G-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  trousers 
and  %  yd.  of  36-in. 
lining.  Ten  cents. 


501  —  Man’s  Shirt. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  12%, 
13,  13y2,  14,  14%, 
15,  15%,  16.  16%, 
17,  17%,  18,  18% 

and  19-in.  neck 
measure.  Size  15% 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
36-iu.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


250 


327 — Sports  Blouse.  250 — Flannel  Niglit- 
Tliis  style  is  de-  wear.  This  style  is 

signed  in  sizes  4.  designed  in  sizes  2. 

6.  8.  10,  12  and  14  4,  6.  8,  10  and  12 
years.  Size  8  re-  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of  quires  2%  yds.  of 

36-in.  material.  Ten  36-in.  material.  Ten 
cents.  cents. 

Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine,  10c. 


boiling  point  in  equal  parts  vinegar  and 
water  to  cover.  Drain,  and  cut  crosswise 
in  %-in.  chunks  and  pack  in  sterilized 
jars.  Pour  over  them  a  hot  syrup  made 
of  214  cups  of  sugar  boiled  with  two 
cups  of  vinegar  and  three  tablespoons  of 
mixed  'spices,  and  seal.  Let  stand  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  using,  and  the  only 
trouble  with  them  will  be  “not  enough  of 
them.” 

A  New  Corn  Relish. — Eight  cups  ten¬ 
der  corn  fresh  scraped  from  the  ear,  four 
cups  chopped  green  peppers,  one  cup  of 
chopped  red  peppers,  one  cup  of  chopped 
celery,  %  cup  of  salt,  three  cups  of  sugar, 
five  cups  of  vinegar,  two  tablespoons  of 
mustard  seed.  Boil  all  very  gently  40 
minutes,  or  until  tender,  stirring  often. 
Pour  into  hot  jars  and  seal.  Don’t  use 
corn  that  is  too  hard. 

Ice  Water  Pickles.  —  Good  for  the 
pickles  that  get  a  little  larger.  I  grow 
the  Japanese  cucumbers,  and  even  the 
large  ones  do  not  have  coarse  seeds  in 
them.  Soak  cucumbers  six  or  seven 
inches  long  in  very  cold,  or  ice  water  for 
five  hours.  Then  cut  lengthwise  into 
chunks,  without  paring.  Pack  very  close¬ 
ly  in  jars  with  three  sticks  of  celery  ami 
three  small  onions  to  each  quart  jar.  Boil 
together  one  quart  vinegar  and  one  cup 
sugar.  %  cup  water  and  %  cup  salt,  pour 
over  the  cucumbers  and  seal. 

Mixed  Pickles. — Cook  separately  until 
tender  one  quart  carrots  cut  in  half-inch 
slices,  one  quart  tiny  cucumbers,  one 
quart  small  onions,  one  quart  cauliflower 
florets,  one  quart  red  and  green  peppers 
cut  in  pieces.  Drain.  Pack  in  jars  and 
pour  over  the  vegetables  a  boiling  hot 
dressing,  made  of  two  scant  quarts  vine¬ 
gar,  four  cups  brown  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  mixed  spices,  and  seal. 

MABEL  G.  FEINT. 


More  Interior  Decoration 

At  this  time  of  the  year  we're  all  busy 
with  harvesting  and  canning,  but  I've 
been  housecleaning.  My  little  bungalow 
did  not  look  as  I  wished  it  did,  so  I 
bought  new  paper  from  a  paper  mill 
(very  reasonable),  paint  at  a  wholesale 
department  and  got  busy.  I  bought  a 
package  of  muresco  and  now,  exactly  five 
days  later,  my  ceilings  are  snow  white, 
the  walls  are  newly  papered  in  bright 
flowery  sunfast  paper,  the  woodwork, 
which  is  natural  wood,  has  had  a  warm 
sudsy  bath,  also  the  furniture,  which  also 
received  a  coat  of  either  varnish  or  paint. 
The  curtains  are  white  and  soft  and  ruf- 
fly  —  the  old  coverings  off  everything 
covered,  are  replaced  with  lovely  sun- 
fast  chintz,  and  new  linoleums  cover  the 
floors.  All  the  windows  have  over-drapes 
of  either  chintz  or  rayon  brocade,  which 
was  all  very  inexpensive. 

I  bought  new  linoleums  of  superior 
make  at  second-hand  stores,  the  chintz  at 
a  department  store  at  50  cents  a  yard. 
The  linoleums  were  $2  and  a  larger  one 
$2.50. 

I  got  cottage  sets  of  fast  color,  dotted 
voile  at  50  cents  the  set.  The  chintz 
was  35  cents  a  yard  and  for  double  doors 
I  bought  sun-fast  reversible  linen-like  cre¬ 
tonne  at  49  cents  a  yard. 

I  painted  an  old  sideboard  sunshine 
yellow  for  the  dining-room,  trimmed 
chairs  with  the  same  color,  added  two 
chairs,  both  rockers  from  old-fashioned 
bedroom  sets,  cane  seats  and  backs,  both 
with  cushions  and  back  covered  with 
floral  chintz.  I  have  a  double  window 
in  that  room  at  which  I  hung  the  old 
ruffled  white  voile  curtains,  but  this  time 
I  left  them  straight  instead  of  tie-back. 
There  are  rayon  overdrapes  of  rose. 

My  table  is  square  with  a  beautifully 
polished  top,  so  this  was  not  touched, 
only  added  a  lovely  centerpiece  of  linen : 
then  a  big  bowl  of  asparagus  plumes  and 
the  first  Gladiolus  of  the  season  with  an¬ 
nual  Gypsophila  and  three  or  four  Co¬ 
reopsis.  It  made  a  beautiful  centerpiece 
for  the  table. 

My  desk  was  varnished  and  stands  in 
a  nook  beside  the  built-in  china  closet. 
Beside  each  rocker  stands  a  pretty  inex¬ 
pensive  bridge  lamp,  and  at  the  ‘  double 
window  in  the  center,  is  the  reed  fernery, 
full  of  plants.  At  each  farthest  side  of 
the  double  window  is  a  hanging  pot  with 
ivy  geraniums. 

The  living-room  was  a  plain  room  also. 
I  have  a  piano  across  one  corner  and  two 
doors  prevent  more  furniture  at  that  end 
of  room,  which  is  small  and  is  not,  I  find, 
square.  It  is  10x14  ft.  Beside  the  end 
window  on  each  side  I  have  a  small 
wicker  chair,  both  rockers,  covered  with 
the  sun-fast  cretonne.  Under  the  win¬ 
dow  is  a  small  davenport  couch  made  by 
means  of  a  ruffled  couch  cover  and  a  half 
dozen  sofa  pillows,  into  a  window  seat. 
On  one  side  of  the  rocker  beside  the  dou¬ 
ble  door  is  a  magazine  rack,  opposite  is 
the  bridge  lamp  ;  by  the  other  rocker  is 
a  smoking  stand.  In  the  front  of  the 
room  is  another  double  window  in  front 
of  which  is  a  long  narrow  mahogany 
table  where  I  have  a  painted  shade  on  a 
silver  metal  lamp  base.  At  various  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  floor  are  small  scatter  rugs 
of  bright  patterns.  At  the  windows  are 
marquisette  ruffled  tie-back  curtains  of 
old  blue  with  the  cretonne  overdrapes. 
These  two  rooms  are  very  charming  and 
my  friends  praise  my  work  loudly,  so  1 
am  doubly  pleased.  The  whole  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  every  article  of  expenditure, 
totals  for  both  rooms,  exactly  $9.10. 

JEAN"  WIN  SLOW. 


For  the  Preserve  Closet 

When  my  canned  goods  are  ready,  they 
are  labeled  with  1931,  and  taken  down 
cellar  to  their  Winter  apartments  in  a 
cute  little  brick  house  where  lots  more 
jars  are  stored.  The  “brick  house"  is 
just  that.  It  is  about  7  ft.  square,  built 
of  brick,  with  shelves  along  the  walls, 
and  all  whitewashed  inside.  It  has  a 
door  and  boasts  a  real  lock.  A  little 
“preserve  room,”  planned  out  by  the  farm 
woman  who  built  this  house,  and  much 
appreciated  ever  since.  Into  its  calm  se¬ 
curity  will  go  other  jars  to  join  the  com¬ 
munity  there.  Yet  they  are  at  home  al¬ 
most  any  place,  so  long  as  it  is  cool  and 
dry  and  dark.  And  for  your  own  pre¬ 
serve  cache  some  suggestions  are  given. 
Some  may  be  familiar,  others  may  prove 
quite  new,  but  every  one  of  them  is  good, 
and  worthy  of  a  trial.  Here  they  come  : 

Apricot-pineapple  preserve  is  made  this 
way :  I11  water  to  cover,  place  enough 
dried  apricots  to  make  3  qts.  When  com¬ 
pletely  “plumped,”  drain  off  and  measure 
the  water,  then  place  it  with  the  apricots 
in  a  kettle  over  the  fire.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  heated,  stir  in  as  much  sugar  as 
there  is  water  in  the  kettle.  Cook  gently 
until  the  fruit  is  tender  when  tested  with 
a  straw,  then  add  two  large  cans 
(quarts)  of  sweetened  crushed  pineapple, 
mixing  it  all  in  well.  Heat  the  mixture, 
remove,  fill  into  hot  sterilized  jars  and 
seal.  (Fresh  apricots  could  be  used  in¬ 
stead.) 

Huckleberry  Sauce.  (Open  kettle  way). 
■ — Pick  over,  wash,  drain  and  measure 
the  berries.  Allow  one-sixth  cup  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  one  cup  of  sugar  for  each  quart 
of  the  berries,  put  all  into  a  kettle,  heat 
to  the  boiling  point,  let  boil  12  to  15 
minutes,  then  fill  into  sterilized  jars  (to 
overflowing)  and  seal.  Warm  pack  way: 
Fill  fairly  hot  sterilized  jars  with  ber¬ 
ries  drained  from  a  good  warm  wash  wa¬ 
ter,  shaking  the  jars  to  settle  well.  Pour 
slowly  over  them  a  hot  syrup  made  with 
whatever  degree  of  richness  you  like.  One 
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part  sugar  to  one  of  water  makqs  a  good 
sauce  for  Winter  use.  Less  sugar  may 
be  used,  if  desired.  Place  the  jars  on 
the  rack  of  the  eanner  in  “medium  hot” 
water,  and  “process”  20  minutes  after 
boiling  starts. 

I  have  never  yet  found  anyone  who 
doesn't  like  citron  preserve.  Have  you? 
So  that  shall  have  a  place  here.  Cut 
open  a  citron  melon  and  remove  all 
seeds  and  core.  Cut  up  into  strips,  peel 
thinly,  and  cut  again  into  pieces  about 
two  inches  long.  Weigh  and  put  it  on  in 
just  enough  water  to  cover,  cooking  it  un¬ 
til  tender.  If  wanted  beautifully  clear 
(like  mother  used  to  make) .  use  as  much 
sugar  as  citron  by  weight,  but  three- 
fourths  as  much  sugar  will  give  a  nice 
preserve.  Drain  the  water  from  the 
citron,  add  the  sugar,  and  fresh  water  in 
a  proportion  of  one  cup  water  for  every 
3  lbs.  of  fruit.  When  nearly  done,  drop 
in  one  very  thinly  sliced  lemon  for  3  lbs. 
of  citron,  and  cook  until  clear,  filling  in¬ 
to  sterilized  jars.  If  desired,  a  small 
piece  of  ginger  root  may  be  added  at  the 
same  time  the  lemon  slices  are  put  in. 
We  prefer  it  without  the  ginger. 

If  you  have  elderberries,  try  some 
jellied,  done  this  way :  Cse  berries  that 
are  not  over-ripe,  pull  them  from  their 
stems,  and  wash  thoroughly.  Wash  and 
mash  in  a  kettle  the  same  amount  of  un¬ 
der-ripe  grapes.  Add  the  elders  and 
enough  water  to  come  only  half  way  to 
the  top  of  the  fruit.  Cook  well,  then 
take  off  and  drain  in  a  bag  as  for  any 
jelly.  Measure  the  juice  and  put  it  on 
in  a  kettle  with  the  same  amount  of 
sugar  stirred  in  until  dissolved.  Boil  un¬ 
til  it  sets  when  tested  on  a  plate.  Put 
into  glasses. 

Pumpkin  preserve  is  rich  and  tasty. 
This  rule  will  give  you  some :  Cut  a  good 
pumpkin  into  quarters,  remove  the  seeds 
and  fiber,  and  pare  as  thinly  as  possible. 
Cut  it  into  short  thin  slices  and  place  in 
a  kettle  in  layers  with  sugar  mixed  well 
through  it,  using  1%  cups  of  sugar  for 
every  cup  of  pumpkin.  Allow  it  to  stand 
over  night.  Next  day  take  out  the 
pumpkin,  leaving  only  the  sweetened 
juice  in  the  kettle  and  put  it  over  the 
fire  to  heat.  Cook  the  syrup  to  the 
“thread”  stage,  then  put  in  the  pumpkin, 
also  thinly  sliced  lemon,  using  one  lemon 
for  each  2  lbs.  of  fruit.  Cook,  stirring 
frequently  to  prevent  burning,  and  when 
it  is  thick  and  clear  looking  remove,  and 
put  into  sterilized  jars. 

To  give  you  rosy  cheeks,  eat  spiced 
carrot  conserve  done  this  way :  With  a 
vegetable  brush  scrub  nice  smooth  carrots 
(not  old  hard  ones)  until  perfectly  clean 
(no  soil  in  any  crevices).  Grate  and 
measure  them,  allowing  a  cup  of  sugar 
for  each  level  cup  of  carrots,  scattering 
it  evenly  through  them  in  layers  and  let¬ 
ting  it  stand  over  night.  Next  day 
squeeze  the  juice  from  one  lemon  for 
every  four  carrots  (medium-sized). 
Strain  the  juice  and  add  it  to  the  car¬ 
rots  in  the  kettle.  Mix  together  one 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  half  a  teaspoon  of 
clove,  and  three-fourths  of  a  teaspoon  of 
allspice,  and  stir  well  into  the  carrot. 
Boil  gently,  stirring  as  needed,  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning.  Test  when  it  has  been 
cooking  for  about  an  hour.  When  thick, 
fill  jars. 

Another  health-giver  is  carrot-apple- 
peach  preserve  by  this  rule :  Use,  as  for 
the  above  rule,  good  smooth  carrots, 
washing  them  very  clean.  Cut  into  very 
thin  slices.  Pare  and  core  good  tart  ap¬ 
ples  and  cut  also  into  thin  slices.  Meas¬ 
ure,  and  use  the  same  amount  as  carrot. 
For  each  cup  of  carrot  use  one-half  cup 
of  thinly  sliced,  fresh  or  canned  peaches, 
the  juice  of  one-half  lemon,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  Combine 
all,  mixing  well  together,  and  put  on  to 
heat  over  a  moderate  fire.  Simmer 
slowly,  stirring  occasionally,  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  thicken  and  look  clear.  When 
done,  put  into  jars  as  usual. 

And  carrot  combines  most  successfully 
with  orange.  See  if  it  doesn't  in  this 
marmalade:  Carefully  cleanse  smooth 
carrots,  chop  them,  or  cut  into  small 
pieces,  measure  and  put  on  in  a  kettle 
with  just  enough  boiling  water  to  insure 
against  burning  on.  Cover,  and  boil  un¬ 
til  tender.  For  every  three  medium¬ 
sized  carrots  use  two  oranges  and  one 
small,  or  one-half  a  large  lemon.  Slice 
the  fruit  just  the  thinnest  you  can,  dis¬ 
carding  all  seeds  (look  out  for  the  tiny 
ones).  Measure,  and  put  into  the  kettle 
with  the  carrot,  leaving  in  any  water 
there  may  be.  Measure  out  by  even  cup¬ 
fuls  two-thirds  as  much  sugar  as  mixture, 
put  it  into  the  kettle  and  stir  thoroughly. 
Cook  over  a  slow  fire  until  clear-looking 
and  thickened.  This  is  nice  put  into  jei- 
l.y  glasses  for  use  on  toast  or  hot  breads 
for  breakfast. 

Here  is  another  toothsome  one  in  rhu¬ 
barb-pineapple-orange  marmalade :  Use 
either  raw  rhubarb  or  that  canned  in 
cold  water.  Have  it  tender  and  cut  into 
small  pieces.  (If  raw,  cook  it  until 
soft.)  Put  it  on  to  heat  with  one  pint  of 
crushed,  sweetened  pineapple  for  each 
two  quarts  of  rhubarb  and  the  juice  of 
two  large  thin-skinned  oranges.  Add, 
mixing  it  in  well,  three-fourths  as  much 
sugar  as  fruit  mixture,  and  cook  for 
about  30  minutes,  stirring  often.  This, 
too,  is  nicest  in  glasses. 

And  this  is  “different,”  a  green  musk- 
melon  preserve,  made  this  way :  Choose 
a  good-sized  melon  that  is  under-ripe,  not 
really  green,  but  firm,  and  not  soft.  Cut 
open,  remove  the  seeds  and  fiber,  cut  into 
sections  of  a  convenient  size,  and  careful¬ 
ly  pare  off  the  green  outer  rind.  Then 
cut  into  short  strips,  place  in  an  earthen 
bowl,  cover  with  weak  brine  (1%  level 


tablespoons  of  salt  to  one  quart  of  wa¬ 
ter)  and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  pour  off  the  salt  water.  Make 
a  syrup  by  boiling  one  part  sugar  to  one 
of  water,  using  a  quantity  sufficient  for 
covering  the  melon.  Wash  and  slice  very 
thinly  two  good-sized  lemons  and  put  in¬ 
to  the  syrup  with  the  melon.  (If  a  bit 
of  spice  flavor  is  desired;  it  can  go  in 
then.  We  like  it  without.)  Cook  until 
the  mixture  is  soft. 

If  your  melons  get  past  the  right  stage 
for  the  above  recipe,  don't  feel  sorry, 
but  just  take  this  one  instead,  as  it  calls 
for  ripe  melons  in  ripe  muskmelon  but¬ 
ter:  Use  them  good  and  ripe,  cut  open 
and  remove  the  seeds  and  soft  fiber.  Cut 
into  slices  and  pare  off  the  green  outer 
rind.  Put  into  a  kettle  with  just  enough 
water  to  keep  from  burning  and  cook  un¬ 
til  soft.  Then  take  from  the  kettle,  drain 
if  necessary,  and  press  through  a  coarse 
sieve.  Measure  the  strained  pulp,  and 
for  every  quart  use  half  a  cup  of  sugar 
and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
A  little  cinnamon  may  also  be  added,  if 
liked.  Cook,  stirring  often,  as  it  scorches 
easily.  When  thick,  as  for  fruit  butters, 
take  off  and  fill  into  jars. 

If  your  “musks”  didn't  do  well  this 
year,  and  you  happen  to  have  a  water¬ 
melon,  then  rejoice,  and  try  this,  calling 
for  one  medium-sized  ripe  one :  Wash, 
dry  and  cut  into  quarters.  (Carefully 
remove  the  red-ripe  part  for  eating  raw.) 
Then  cut  the  melon  rind  into  uniform 
slices  about  two  inches  long  and  one-half 
an  inch  wide,  and  drop  them  into  salt 
brine  to  cover  them,  using  one  level  ta¬ 
blespoon  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water. 
Let  stand  over  night.  Next  day,  take 
the  melon  pieces  out  and  put  them  over 
the  fire  to  cook  for  five  minutes  in  wa¬ 
ter  with  two  pinches  of  alum  dissolved 
in  it.  With  a  long-handled  skimmer  lift 


Patchwork  Pattern 

The  Dutch  Boy.. — This  pattern  is  used  for  a 
child’s  quilt  or  for  a  pillow  top  for  the  nur¬ 
sery.  It  is  unique  made  up  in  the  regular 
Dutch  colors  or  other  colors  may  be  used.  Brice 
of  pattern  15  cents.  The  quilt  pattern  cata¬ 
log  15  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


them  out  into  a  bowl.  Make  a  rich 
syrup,  using  lUj  cups  of  sugar  to  one 
cup  of  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cover  the  melon  well.  Slice  two  lemons 
“paper-thin,”  removing  all  seeds,  and  put 
with  the  drained  melon  pieces  (with  a 
hit  of  spice,  maybe)  into  the  hot  syrup. 
Cook  over  a  moderate  fire  until  clear  look¬ 
ing  and  tender,  when  pierced  with  a 
straw.  Fill  jars. 

Barberry  jelly  is  another  one  for  your 
shelf,  made  this  way:  Pick  the  “barbs” 
while  there  are  yet  some  green  ones 
among  them,  as  green  ones  help  make  it 
“jell.”  Their  little  wiry  stems  may  be 
left  on.  Wash  them  well,  and  place  over 
the  fire  in  water  to  reach  two-thirds  the 
way  to  the  top  of  them.  Let  boil  until 
thoroughly  cooked  through,  then  take  off, 
fill  into  a  jellybag  and  let  drip  over  night. 
Measure  the  juice,  put  it  on  to  heat,  and 
let  boil  for  10  minutes.  Have  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar  heated  in  the  oven  in 
a  shallow,  enameled  pan  (watch  and  stir 
occasionally  or  it  may  scorch)  and  add 
it  to  the  boiling  barberry  juice,  stirring 
it  in  until  dissolved.  Boil  a  few  minutes, 
perhaps  five,  skimming  off  any  rising 
scum,  and  test,  for  the  setting  stage. 
When  done,  fill  into  glasses. 

FRANCES  BLAKE. 


Clam  Fritters 

The  following  batter  is  used  for  clams, 
oysters,  fruit  or  any  other  fritters.  Yolks 
of  two  eggs,  beaten  well,  half  cup  of  milk 
or  water,  one  tablespoon  melted  butter  or 
olive  oil,  one  cup  of  flour,  or  enough  to 
make  a  drop  batter,  one  saltspoon  of  salt. 
When  ready  to  use,  add  the  whites  of 
eggs,  beaten  stiff.  Drain  and  dress  clams, 
chop,  and  add  to  batter.  Drop  by  spoon¬ 
fuls  into  hot  fat  to  fry. 


Ward’s 

Breaks  all  Records 
In  Lowest  Stove  Prices 


1NEW  STOVE  BOOK  SHOWS 
WORLD'S  GREATEST  VALUES 


Ranges  $28.00  up 

Imagine  the  added  pleasure  of  preparing 
meals  on  this  exquisite  green  and  ivory 
porcelain  enameled  triple-economy  range. 


Right  now— today— send  for  this  great  new  stove 
book  which  guarantees  you  the  world’s  greatest  values 
in  stoves,  ranges,  heaters  and  furnaces. 

Only  Ward’s— f/ie  world’s  largest  stove  store — offers  such  beauty 
of  design,  such  economy  of  operation,  and  such  quality  of  materials 
and  skilled  workmanship  at  prices  so  unbelievably  low.  Every  offer 
and  every  statement  in  this  great  new  stove  book  is  backed  by  a 
reputation  of  69  years  and  an  unchallenged  record  for  giving  tho 
American  people  positively  unequalled  values. 

And  now  we  break  our  own  record  in  the  values  wo  offer  in  this 
new  stove  book.  We  have  kept  quality  up  to  the  highest  standard 
but  we  have  pounded  prices  down  to  bed-rock.  Don’t  miss  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  save  money.  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  this  new  book 
with  its  amazing  bargains. 

250  Styles  and  Sszes 

New  styles!  New  colors!  New  models!  New  features!  New  fin¬ 
ishes!  AND  NEW  LOW  PRICES!  Every  page  of  this  colorful  big 
new  money-saving  stove  book  holds  a  ne  w  s  urprise  for  you.  Send  for 
it.  Read  it.  Study  the  many  new  and  unusual  offerings.  Then  com¬ 
pare  the  amazing  prices  that  Ward’s  tremendous  stove  sales  make 
possible,  with  the  terms  and  prices  at  any  other  Btore  you  know — bar 
none.  And  remember:  back  of  every  item  isWard’e  famous  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  ^ 

Buy  on  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.’s  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Only  a  few 
cents  a  day  pays  for  any 
of  these  modern  ranges 
or  heaters  or  af  urnace. 


Furnaces  $45.75  up 

— and  as  an  added  saving.  Ward’s  own 
experts  show  you  free  of  charge  just 
how  easily  you  can  install  any  Windsor 
furnace.  Sold  on  TWO-YEAR  TRIAL. 

Write  Dept.  18  at  our  nearest  house 


Ttecs  Bo 

This  big  stove  book  will  an- 
Bwcr  your  heatingor  cooking 
problems.  It  shows  in  actual 
colors  the  many  beautiful 
enameled  finishes  that  make 
newkitchenssodelightful.  I 
scribes  the  most  complete  line  of 
household  heaterg  in  America.  It 
illustrates  exactly  the  size  and 
type  of  furnace  to  economically 
keep  your  home  comfortable  all 
winter  long.  And  it  proves  how 
Ward’s  can  save  you  many  dol¬ 
lars  on  any  model  you  may  select. 

Write  for  Ward’s  Big  Stove 

Book  —  today — it’s  free. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Chicaso  Baltimore  Kansas  City  Denver  St.  Paul  Albany 
Ft.  Worth  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif. 


Heaters  $22.50  up 

All  the  beauty  and  finish  of  a  fine 
furniture  piece  are  built  into  this 
six-room  circulating  heater. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Better  than  B  batteries.  In 
use  over  three  years.  Guaranteed.  Free  pamphlet. 

COLE  MEG.  CO.  •  •  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 


SI  oo 


New  Low  Prices 

--For  Three  Years— 


$100 


Even  though  your  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  may  be  paid  in  advance,  it  will  pay  you  to 
renew  it  now,  while  you  can  get  a  three  years’  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  only  $1.00,  the  old  one  year  rate.  We  make  no 
guarantee  as  to  how  long  this  new  rate  will  be  in  effect. 
-  ORDER  BLANK - 

The  rural  New-Yorker 

New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  you  will  find  $1.00  for  which  please  extend  my  sub¬ 
scription  three  years  from  present  date  of  expiration. 

Name  . 


R.P.D.  or  St 


Post  Office  . 

To  avoid  errors  write  your  name  the  same  as  it  appears  on  the  address 

label  of  your  paper.  10-3 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  IV.-  Y.  and  you  7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  case  of  a  man’s  death  where  he 
leaves  no  will,  but  there  have  been  chil¬ 
dren,  none  living,  what  share  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  would  the  wife  receive?  If  hus¬ 
band  should  survive  would  he  receive  the 
same  of  wife’s  property?  T.  H.  K. 

New  York. 

If  an  intestate  leaves  no  living  chil¬ 
dren,  no  father  or  mother,  and  no  sis¬ 
ters  or  brothers,  the  widow  takes  all  of 
his  estate.  If  the  intestate  leaves  a 
widow  and  a  mother  or  father,  the  widow 
takes  one-half  and  the  mother  or  father 
one-half;  if  the  intestate  leaves  a  widow, 
a  father  and  a  mother,  the  widow  takes 
one-half  and  the  mother  and  father  each 
one-quarter;  if  the  intestate  leaves  a 
widow  and  brothers  and  sisters  (or  their 
descendants),  the  widow  receives  one- 
half  of  the  estate  plus  $2,000,  the  resi¬ 
due  is  distributed  among  the  brothers 
and  sisters  who  survive  the  intestate  and 
the  descendants  of  those  who  shall  have 
preceded  him  per  stirpes — which  means 
that  all  the  children  of  a  brother  or  sister 
who  has  died  would  receive  the  father’s 
or  the  mother’s  share  between  them. 

These  rules  apply  to  the  estate  of  a 
wife  as  well  as  to  the  estate  of  a  hus¬ 
band. 

I  bought  a  dog  from  N.  E.  Collins,  It. 
4,  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  on  a  30-day  trial, 
with  guarantee  that  if  not  satisfactory 
the  $35  which  I  paid  for  the  dog  would 
be  refunded.  I  returned  the  dog,  but  he 
has  not  refunded  the  $35.  Can  you  get 
it  for  me?  F.  C. 

Connecticut. 

Failing  to  get  this  refund  direct  we 
put  this  in  the  hands  of  our  attorneys. 
Their  Kansas  correspondent  reports  that 
the  claim  is  absolutely  worthless.  Col¬ 
lins  has  been  in  the  penitentiary.  He  has 
no  property,  has  been  frequently  arrested, 
and  has  now  left  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  a 
guarantee  is  no  good  unless  the  person 
making  it  is  trustworthy  and  responsible. 
The  bigger  the  rogue  as  a  rule  the  strong¬ 
er  the  guarantee  lie  is  willing  to  make. 
The  responsible  man  hesitates  to  promise 
too  much.  The  faker  has  nothing  to  lose, 
lie  promises  whatever  is  necessary  to 
get  the  money.  Many  of  our  friends  rely 
on  the  guarantee  without  knowing 
whether  the  man  making  the  promises  is 
responsible.  When  strangers  without  es¬ 
tablished  credit  promise  too  much  it  is 
time  to  be  suspicious. 

There  is  an  outfit  that  carried  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  florist  paper  of  Texas. 
They  style  themselves  the  Danube  Farms, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y..  120  73rd  St.,  Ozone 
Park.  They  advertised  Mastodon  straw¬ 
berry  plants  for  $8.50  per  thousand  and 
five  weeks  ago  I  sent  them  a  check  for 
$8.50.  They  very  promptly  cashed  the 
check  but  did  not  answer  my  letter  to 
them.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  help 
me  out  in  this.  The  florist  paper  refuses 
to  do  a  thing.  The  parties  got.my  money 
without  even  thanking  me  for  it.  F.  N. 

Texas. 

Our  letter  addressed  to  this  concern 
has  been  returned  by  the  postmaster  with 
the  information  that  the  concern  is  out 
of  business.  We  regret  that  under  the 
circumstances  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do. 

A  man  claiming  to  represent  the 
Rochester  Tourist  Home  Association. 
1763  Genesee  St.,  offers  to  sell  us  a 
“tourist”  sign  and  cards  for  $15,  with  the 
idea  that  because  of  so  many  unsatistac- 
tory  homes  offered  to  tourists  it  has  be- 
come  necessary  for  the  reliable  ones  to 
indicate  their  standard  by  a  particular 
sign.  Maybe  so.  Our  letter  to  above  ad¬ 
dress  has  been  returned.  J-  P* 

New  York. 

Country  people  who  wish  to  attract 
and  accommodate  tourists  by  the  use  of 
road  signs  will  probably  do  better  to  go 
to  a  sign  painter  and  get  what  they 
want.  The  complaints  and  reports  are 
that  concerns  making  a  specialty  of  the 
work  promise  other  forms  of  advertising 
which  either  is  not  furnished  in  good 
faith  or  has  no  effect. 

Could  a  will  written  by  the  testator 
without  any  witnesses  be  legal?  Is  real 
estate  in  both  our  names  (husband  and 
wife)  all  right?  We  have  it  on  our  deed 
like  this:  “John  Doe  and  Mary  Doe,  his 
wife.”  If  one  has  no  will  at  all  how 
about  the  personal  property  that  both 
worked  for?  We  have  two  children. 

Pennsylvania.  H.  D. 

The  real  estate  so  held  passes  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  survivor. 

To  legally  dispose  of  personal  property 
of  an  intestate,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 


administrator  appointed  by  the  surrogate 
court.  To  avoid  the  expense  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  members  of  the 
family  the  husband  should  make  a  will, 
and  the  wife  also,  provided  she  has  prop¬ 
erty  in 'her  own  name.  A  simple  rvill  may 
be  drawn  by  the  testator,  but  it  would 
cost  little  to  have  it  drawn  by  an  attor¬ 
ney,  and  be  reasonably  sure  that  it  would 
be  accepted  for  probate.  But  in  any 
case  it  must  be  signed  by  two  witnesses 
who  understand  that  the  instrument  is 
a  will. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  Diel  Watch  Case  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  to  discontinue  selling  watch 
cases  which  are  stamped  with  the  phrase 
“Rolled  Gold  Plate”  or  words  of  like  im¬ 
port,  and  from  using  that  phrase  in  ad¬ 
vertising  watch  cases  unless  the  cases 
contain  not  less  than  three  one-thons- 
andths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  of  gold  on 
the  outside.  The  company  refrained  from 
contesting  the  proceeding,  and  consented 
that  the  commission  make  and  serve  up¬ 
on  it  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  from 
the  violation  of  the  law  alleged  in  the 
complaint. 

1  am  very  much  in  need  of  home  work, 
but  I  cannot  afford  to  be  the  victim  of 
anyone  “fishing  for  suckers.”  Would  you 
tell  me  if  the  Acme  Specialty  Company, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  pays  for  work  done  at 
home?  w.  E.  M. 

West  Virginia. 

There  is  one  safe  rule  to  follow  with 
work-at-home  schemes.  If  they  want  you 
to  send  money  in  advance  for  something 
which  they  promise  to  send  you,  make  up 
your  mind  that  they  want  to  sell  you 
something  that  you  would  not  buy  if  they 
did  not  tell  you  that  you  would  get  paid 
for  working  on  it.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  find  anyone  who  received  pay  for 
painting  cards  for  this  company. 

The  Penn  Animal  Industries,  Inc., 
York,  Pa.,  offers  to  exchange  stock  in 
that  company  at  $5  a  share  for  breeding 
rabbits,  and  then  take  all  the  offspring 
we  could  spare  at  30  cents  a  pound. 
Have  they  any  rating?  G.  h. 

Maine. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  fi¬ 
nancial  rating.  A  commitment  to  pay  30 
cents  a  pound  for  rabbits  is  a  pretty 
liberal  proposition,  but  before  becoming 
excited  over  it,  we  suggest  that  the  cor¬ 
poration  be  requested  to  file  statement 
showing  responsibility  for  the  commit¬ 
ment. 

Would  you  give  us  information  regard¬ 
ing  annuities,  and  if  they  are  the  same 
for  men  and  women?  L.  M.  . 

New  York. 

In  effect  annuities  are  the  same  as 
paid-up  life  insurance.  You  tell  the 
company  how  old  you  are  and  the  income 
you  want  to  provide  for  yearly.  Then 
they  estimate  from  their  mortuary  tables 
the  average  number  of  years  you  have  to 
live.  They  do  not  know  how  long  you 
may  live,  but  they  know  the  average. 
They  tell  you  how  much  you  are  required 
to  pay  down  in  one  sum  to  entitle  you  to 
the  annual  payments  you  want.  The  pay¬ 
ment  will  be  more  or  less  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  paid  in  at  once.  The  pay¬ 
ments  stop  at  your  death.  If  you  live 
beyond  the  average  some  one  else  will 
die  sooner.  You  can  get  the  exact  terms 
from  any  of  the  old-line  responsible  in¬ 
surance  companies  or  their  agents. 

The  early  part  of  May  a  neighbor  en¬ 
gaged  some  of  his  Leghorn  hens  to  I.  J. 
Bernstein,  Iladdon  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
who  was  representing  to  be  president  of 
Rose  Meade  Farm,  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  and 
the  chickens  were  to  be  delivered  there. 
The  letter  stated  that  he  wanted  as 
many  as  1,000  hens,  and  as  I  had  the 
same  breed  as  my  neighbor,  and  he  had 
not  enough  of  his  own,  he  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  sell  mine.  They  were  to  be 
81  apiece  and  cash  at  the  farm.  He  had 
556  and  I  had  273.  After  the  chickens 
were  unloaded  the  manager  gave  us  sight 
drafts  on  the  Penn  Trust  Bank  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  drafts  came  back  to  us. 

Ohio.  L.  w.  H. 

Our  letters  to  I.  J.  Bernstein,  Iladdon 
Hall,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  been  returned 
by  the  post  office  with  the  information 
that  he  moved  and  left  no  address.  If 
any  of  our  friends  have  any  information 
as  to  the  ownership  of  Rose  Meade  Farm 
at  Elyria,  Ohio,  we  would  appreciate  the 
information.  The  present  location  of 
Mr.  Bernstein  would  also  be  helpful. 

Harvey  Oree  has  been  absent  from  his 
home  since  July  24.  Any  information 
about  him  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by 
Mrs,  H,  Oree,  Marcellus,  N,  Y, 


Profit  at  todoujj/i  milk 
priced.  aemancl/L. 

'  MOST  MILK/ 
EVERY  POUND 

or  teed! 
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ODAY’S  narrow  margin  between  milk  prices 
and  production  cost  makes  the  Bull  Brand 
money-back  guarantee  of  most  milk  per  feed 
I  dollar  mean  more  than  ever  before.  It  can 
help  you  put  your  dairying  on  a  more  profitable  basis. 

Back  of  B-B  Dairy  Ration  are  years  of  testing  against 
other  feeds  and  constant  improvement  in  productive¬ 
ness  and  health-giving  qualities.  Back  of  it,  also,  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  modern  mills,  with  facilities 
for  taking  our  proved,  perfectly-balanced  formulas 
and  developing  them  into  feeds  of  highest  quality  and 
absolute  uniformity.  For  without  a  reliable  and  com¬ 
petent  manufacturing  organization  and  accurate 
equipment,  formula  by  itself  means  little. 

Your  reputable  B-B  dealer  offers  you  B-B  dairy  feeds 
with  the  guarantee  that  they  will  give  you  the  most 
milk  per  feed  dollar  and  also  gives  you  the  privilege 
of  trying  them  on  one  or  two  cows  for  30  days.  If  you 
don’t  find  that  B-B  increases  production  and  improves 
the  cow’s  health,  bring  back  the  empty  bags  with  your 
figures  and  your  dealer  will  return  your  money. 

It’s  the  fairest  offer  ever  made  and  comes  at  a  time 
when  lower  cost  milk  production  is  a  subject  worth 
considering.  Better  see  your  B-B  dealer  now. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

AND  FOR  THAT  NEW  CALF,  THERE’S 
NOTHING  BETTER  THAN  B-B  CALF  MEAL 


RATION 
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Don’t  let  horses 
suffer  .  •  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBINE 

For  38  years  farmers  have  relied  on  Absor- 
bine,  when  strains  and  sprains  threaten 
lameness.  Brings  quick  relief  to  sore, 
swollen  tendons  and  muscles.  Aids  healing 
of  ugly  gashes,  sores.  No  blisters,  no  lost 
hair,  no  lay-ups.  Famous  for  economy. 
$2.50  a  bottle — all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BE  A  WAGON 
MAN! 


WE  FURNISH  CAPITAL  successful,  10-Iyear-ol(J 

company  now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men. 
Invest  no  capital!  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent 
business  that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Ex¬ 
tend  credit  to  your  friends  and  customers  when  you 
please.  Become  the  authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and 
handle  the  complete  McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and 
no  division  of  line.  Only  a  certain  number  of  these 
“no-investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each  offers  a 
good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money  in  the 
bank  every  week.  Write  today.  Address  McConnon 
&  Company,  Desk  AL-8210,  Winona,  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  BROADWAY  —  71  st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Booms  with  use  of  hath  -  $3.00  and  up 
Booms  with  hath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


A  MARRIED  POULTRYMAN.  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  in  every  phase  of  the  game,  capable 
of  taking  complete  charge,  seeks  connection 
either  commercial  or  private  estate;  excellent 
references.  Address  S.  W.  FIELDING,  380 
East  155th  St.,  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  FARMER.  Danish,  single,  age  20, 
wishes  steady  position  on  estate  or  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced  with  every  kind  of  farming;  please 
stale  wages.  ADVERTISER  1049,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  dairyman  on  private 
estate,  good  lnitter-maker.  ADVERTISER 
1047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LAND  OPENINGS  S2S.tosS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon,  Improved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  details.  „ 

E.  C.  LEEDV  Dept.  30,  6.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
sad  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(Sew  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


AVOID  NORTHERN  WINTERS— Buy  26 acre  village  place 
in  North  Central  Florida,  1,000  ft.  frontage  on  paved 
highway,  with  a  good  4  room  bungalow.  Price  $2,S00, 
*300  cash,  balance  as  rent.  Also  in  Clearwater,  Florida, 
near  St.  Petersburg,  good  6  room  bungalow,  bath  and 
electric  lights,  garage,  lot  4,000  ft.  Price  only  $1,600, 
easy  terms.  Ckuits  G.  W»4kriilgc  C*.,  77  Central  *»«.,  lynn.  Mass 


Extraordinary  farm  bargain—?* 

mile  village,  4  miles  Middletown.  90  acres;  3 
houses,  8  rooms,  6  rooms,  4  rooms;  15  head  cow 
barn — $5,000.  MF.OI.A  k  MEOfiA,  Middletown,  Sew  York 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  permanent 
profitable  business  selling  Whitmer  Quality  Household 
necessities  to  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  We 
teach  you  free.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  $50  up 
weekly.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day- 
Plan. 

The  II.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

109-F  Market  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Oats  Straw 


AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car¬ 
loads.  James  E.  Dante,  Jr.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Ilonest.  middle-aged  man,  American; 

can  milk,  drive  ear,  likes  limiting  and  ii siting; 
prefer  man  that  wants  good  homo  with  low 
wages.  W.  J.  ABRAMS,  R.  D.  1,  Hawley,  Pa. 

WANTED — Laundress;  hoys’  school;  state  expe¬ 
rience  first  letter;  for  particulars,  COUNTY 
SCHOOL,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  cow  barn,  understand 
feeding  and  milking;  state  age.  wages  and 
reference  from  last  place.  HIGHLAND  DAIRY 
FARM,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  no  children,  both  good 
milkers,  wanted  on  dairy  farm  on  State  road, 
in  the  village  of  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N. 
.1.:  steady  position,  moderate  wages,  references. 
ADVERTISER  1050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  on  farm  in 
Connecticut,  milker-farmer  and  drive  car; 
wife  cook:  one  hundred  mouth,  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1657,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE-TEST  COW  milker,  eiglit  cows,  3  times 
daily,  modern  Guernsey  farm,  Central  New 
York;  applicant  must  be  experienced,  excellent 
dry-hand  milker,  and  interested  in  making  big 
records  witii  purebred  Guernsey  cattle.  Ad¬ 
dress  ADVERTISER  1658,  care  Rural  New- 
Vorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  modern  poultry 
farm;  state  wages  and  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  O.  UGHETTA,  R.  R.  2,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  FOR  work  in  tourist  camp,  young 
woman  of  neat  appearance,  able  to  do  plain 
cooking  and  willing  to  live  in  country;  this  is 
permanent  position.  ADVERTISER  1681,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  to  milk  small  herd  three  times 
daily;  house,  all  improvements,  near  schools 
and  stores.  Northern  New  Jersey;  interview  will 
lie  neeessary:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  16S0, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  PERMANENT,  woman  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  cooking  and  laundry;  state 
salary  wanted  in  replying.  MRS.  R.  ROSS, 
Box  224,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN  wants  housekeeping  or 
housework  in  small  family;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1654,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED,  milking,  barn  or  dairy 
work,  by  clean,  single,  American.  BOX  50, 
Verona,  N.  J. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  by  experienced  teacher.  HAR¬ 
RY  FRENCH,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  an  American,  married, 
as  farm  foreman  or  dairyman.  HARVEY  R. 
QUIMBY,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTS  change,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  trained  in  incubation,  brooding,  bat¬ 
teries,  laying  stock,  breeders;  commercial  or 
private  estate  where  results  count;  10  years  in 
two  positions;  American,  single,  age  43.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  used  to  estate  work,  good  dairy¬ 
man,  wants  job  where  a  future  is  assured; 
also  consider  a  job  in  a  greenhouse  although 
not  wholly  experienced;  a  living  wage  to  start. 
ADVERTISER  1660,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  reliable,  general  housework; 
references.  LILLICE  FREEMAN,  Angels,  Pa. 


AMERICAN,  23,  experienced  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  good  dry-liand  milker,  desires  work  on 
dairy  or  poultry  .farm;  also  qualified  tree  surg¬ 
eon;  good  references;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN.  capable,  reliable, 
oi)en  for  engagement.  ADVERTISER  1062, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY'  COUPLE,  refined,  honest,  dependa¬ 
ble.,  wish  caretaker’s  position.  Address  3 
JAMES  ST.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 


SINGLE,  AMERICAN.  40.  thoroughly  reliable; 

life  experience  poultry,  sheep,  general  farm¬ 
ing.  like  position  where  good  work  is  appre¬ 
ciated;  would  consider  working  farm  on  shares. 
O’CONNELL,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man.  age  27.  no  children, 
wants  position;  have  had  experience  as  care¬ 
taker.  watchman,  chauffeur  and  boatman;  ^an 
operate  tractor  or  truck;  handy  at  repair  work 
and  painting;  can  furnish  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  1663,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


F ARMER,  GARDENER,  caretaker,  liberty  No¬ 
vember  1;  age  50,  small  family:  handy  with 
tools;  consider  old  farm  south  of  New  York  on 
small  salary  and  shares.  BOX  512,  Succasunna, 
N.  J. 


HORSEMAN,  SINGLE,  38,  desires  work,  horse 
breeding  establishment  or  private  stable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1648,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARL  TAKER  AND  FARMER,  married,  experi¬ 
enced  iu  dairy,  poultry  and  general  farming- 
good  references.  ADVERTISER  1679,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  cither  commercial  or 
private;  understand  advance  registry  work, 
making  clean  milk  and  butter;  can  come  well 
recommended.  ADVERTISER  167S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  AGED  COUPLE  want  position  oa  corn 

try  place;  wife  housekeeper,  cook:  liusban 
handy-man;  first-class  mechanic:  state  partiei 
lars.  ADI  ERTISER  1672.  care  Rural  Nev 
Y  orker. 


COUPLE  DESIRES  private 
housework,  butler,  special 
experience,  good  references, 
wages  $80  to  $100:  steady 
board.  ADVERTISER  1677!  ’ 
Yorker. 


position:  cook, 

handy;  20  years’ 
age  48,  German ; 

excellent  home, 
care  Rural  New- 


^FAG.  COMPETENT  American  woman  dosir 
cooking;  state  wages.  ADVE 
J.ISLR  ltxo,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  A  COUPLE,  work  as  herdsman 

pouilryman,  understanding  general  farmii 
also;  have  two  children,  ages  12  and  14  E 

WARD  POWERS,  Hartwell  Ave.  Littlcto 
jviass. 


WILLING  DANISH  man  wants 

farm;  able  to  milk  and  do  general 
excellent  references.  CHRIST!  VN 
care  Selvik,  764  48th  St.,  Brooklyn, 


position  on 
farm  work ; 
PEDERSEN, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG 
little 
fond  of 
f erred ; 
TISER 


HOLLAND  woman,  dependable,  speaks 
English,  good  seamstress,  honseworker, 
children,  seeks  position;  country  pre- 
wages  not  principal  object.  ADVEIt- 
16(o,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE 
best  of  refereuce. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


wishes  position  on  farm; 
ADI  ERTISER  1674,  care 


FARMER,  MARRIED  man;  state  age,  experi¬ 
ence;  fruit  and  poultry  particularly;  family, 
references,  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  1668, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orkor. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  will  pay  monthly 
wages,  house  rent  free,  privileges;  apply 
stating  terms  expected  to  ADVERTISER  1666, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  horse-shoer,  carpenter  and 
farm  mechanic.  BEECHMONT  FARMS,  Bill¬ 
ings,  N.  Y'. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wants  situation,  mother's 
helper  or  general.  Apply  ADVERTISER  1557, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  COLLEGE  trained,  single, 
years  of  practical  and  technical  experience  in 
all  phases  of  poultry  farming;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  from  noted  agricultural  authorities.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  FARM  manager  desires  position, 
I  horoughly  experienced  in  all  branches,  espe¬ 
cially  cattle,  horses  and  dogs;  no  liquor;  wife 
a  fine  New  England  cook  and  housekeeper;  can 
assist  if  wished.  ADVERTISER  1604,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


“’°T'LD  LIKE  work  on  poultry  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1603, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TEAMSTER  and  general 
laborer,  all  kinds  work:  honest,  reliable,  no 
had  habits,  references.  E.  A.  I.IBBY',  T.  W. 
Bibbins,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  CARPENTER-FARMER  m 

ned,  two  school  children,  wishes  position 

vT.wVreV'J1,'.',,8  fUate:  wi£e  help  if  needed.  I 
\  EK USER  16(3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  MAN  wants  position 

;io  milking;  wages  $10  month. 
1671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


poultry  farm, 
ADVERTISER 


WORKING  MANAGER,  single,  college  trained 

American,  age  32,  expert  in  incubation,  brood- 
mg,  complete  knowledge  breeding,  culling  ca- 
lionizing,  dry  picking,  dressing,  specialist’  egg 
production,  desires  position  where  initiative! 
honesty  and  thorough  training  will  produce  re¬ 
sults  ADVERTISER  1667,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NOW  OPEN  and  ready  for  engagement,  man¬ 
ager,  skilled  in  the  branches  of  commercial 
dairying,  having  achieved  fame  and  honor  with 
A.  R.  work,  desires  position;  smallest  details 
constantly  observed.  Apply  ADVERTISER  1665, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MUSKRAT  FARM.  Owner,  STANLEY  IIAVI- 
LAND,  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  consisting  of  meadows, 
pasture,  standing  timber,  or  timber  only; 
Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  1606,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Unusual  clmnee  for  first-class  ten¬ 
ant.  Maryland  farm  of  120  acres,  modern 
buildings,  42  stanchions,  cement  floor,  James 
equipment,  cow  barn,  tile  siios,  tile  milk  house, 
horse  barn,  garage,  etc.;  20  acres  in  Alfalfa. 
ADVERTISER  1652,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250,000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
Y'ORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


RENT  BY  NOVEMBER  1,  fruit  and  general 
farm.  65  acres,  bearing  peaches  and  apples; 
good  income;  cash  rental.  LIPMAN  FRUIT 
FARM,  Tikesville.  Mercer  Comity,  N.  J. 


80-ACRE  FRUIT  farm,  $8,000;  write  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  1601,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  S-ACRE  modern  village 
farm,  63  miles  from  New  York,  at  a  bargain 
price;  Western  Connecticut.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1646,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL,  EXCHANGE,  rent,  $10,000  house,  nine 
rooms,  conveniences;  $5,000  building  and  loan 
first  mortgage;  will  trade  equity  $5,000  for 
small  acreage  or  bungalow  near  lake.  AL¬ 
BRIGHT,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Rent  farm,  some  poultry  equipment, 
directly  on  highway,  with  bus  New  York, 
close  to  village;  electricity,  telephone;  35  miles; 
lowest  figure;  American  Gentiles.  BOTSFORD, 
1006  Nelson  Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  HIRE  farm  with  full  equipment 
or  profit-sharing  basis  witii  option  of  buying. 
Address  XL  O.  BOX  300,  High  Bridge,  N.  j. 


FOR  SALE — 2  farm  plots,  5  acres  each,  near 
Middlebush,  N.  J.,  no  buildings.  MRS.  L.  G. 
WINANS,  Route  2,  Belinar,  N.  J. 


Country  Board 


WANTED  TO  BOARD  in  Virginia  home,  near 
Washington,  D.  C.,  elderly  couple,  or  2  ladies; 
semi-invalids  welcomed;  correspondence  invited. 
E.  V.  MATTHEWS,  It.  1,  Box  33,  Vienna,  Va. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Elderly  couple  or  two 
ladies,  in  country,  for  Fall  and  Winter;  bath, 
electricity.  ADVERTISER  1651,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


IV  ANTED — Boarders  during  October  in  country 
home;  electricity,  bath.  MRS.  F.  E.  FISHER. 
Williamsville,  Vt. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  l’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BUItTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


r  it  ms  44  WHITE  eggs  for  sale  from  a  reliable 


producer  of  1,600  layers. 
LAND,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  MeCLEL 


WANTED— -Farm,  100  more  or  less  acreage, 
about  150  miles  from  New  York  State;  low¬ 
est  price  in  first  letter.  F.  STUICKKR,  104-48 
88th  Ave..  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


160-ACRE  FARM,  cows  and  retail  milk  route 
in  Bradford,  Pa.;  owner.  ADVERTISER 
1653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150-ACRE,  30-COW  dairy  farm,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y. ;  1  y.  miles  community  advan¬ 
tages,  good  schools  and  markets;  electric  power 
line  on  farm;  nearby  lake,  boating,  bathing  and 
lisliing;  telephone;  milk  truck  and  mail  service; 
86  acres  fertile  tillage,  56  acres  creek-watered 
pasture,  8  acres  fuel  wood;  attractive  12-room 
house,  cool  porch,  piped  water,  furnace;  three 
spacious  barns,  concrete  stable,  other  buildings; 
all  necessary  repairs  recently  made;  priced  low 
at  $8,000;  investigate  long-term,  easv-payment 
plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — On  State  road,  6  acres  land,  free 
gas,  good  9-room  house,  basement,  cellar;  good 
location  for  roadstand;  electricity  available. 
Address  OWNER,  P.  O.  Box  85,  Sliinglehouse, 
JL 


1  OK  SALE  Two  fruit  and  truck  farms  in 
high  state  of  cultivation  of  38  and  60  acres 
in  size,  located  near  Riverside,  N.  J.,  12  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  1655,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUIT  OR  POULTRY  farm  wanted.  0.  SAL- 
LEY,  490  Tremont  St.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

VINELAND — Town  home  and  poultry  farm, 

$7,000,  easy  terms,  exchange.  OWNER,  Rt. 
6,  Box  30,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

$1,800,  $200  DOWN  buys  22  acres  in  Cayuga 

County,  all  tillable;  good  9-room  house,  2 
barns,  100  bearing  apple  trees:  a  mile  to  vil¬ 
lage.  WILLIAM  KOON,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


RENT — 300-acre  farm  in  Central  New  Yor 
time  of  occupancy  can  be  adjusted  with  pr( 
out  tenant;  barn  for  34  cows,  lofts  now  lille 
owner  will  aid  in  liberal  manner  to  right  ma 
open  only  for  3  years  or  more;  stock  and  n 
SJtcSSI?’  „110cessary;  write  for  details.  ADVE 
USER  1(504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RIO  GRANDE  \  ALLEY,  Hidalgo  County,  Tex 
farm;  owner  will  sell  10  acres  now  in  cottoi 
no  buildings,  suitable  for  truck  or  citrus  fruit? 
especially  adapted  for  Winter  home  while  grov 
mg  truck  and  developing  citrus  orchard.  MR* 
A-G.  SINGLETARY,  New  Roads,  La. 


fARM,  10-room  house,  in  New  York 
Mate,  exchange  for  a  home  or  small  farm: 
write  to  JOHN  TOLEDO,  Box  255,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

lOUEISr  LODGE,  chicken  farm,  store  14-15 

suitable  lor  any  kind  of  business;  Route  2o! 

t ! wp t v i T?f>v>  prJc*  $500  cash. 

L L 1 II Liu  LMDEIt,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

SEVEN-ACRE  GAME  farm  for  sale,  $1,200, 

terms  cash.  E.  II,  MILLER,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

PRICED  TO  SELL,  modern,  established,  grow- 

Permanent  business,  netting  increasing, 
substantial  large  income;  suitable  for  any  hon¬ 
est,  industrious  party;  closest  investigation  in- 

New  Yo4er!'CSS  ADVElmsER  1650,  care  Rural 

'n™.  GOOD  farius  ,for  sale  or  rent;  100  breed- 

Ti/mr  A  VT(PV1"’0  horses.  Address  ANNA  F. 
KOI1LAM),  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

,H!)lj?E  for  sale,  over  an  acre,  on 
a  poor  road  but  near  a  good  one;  convenient 
*.?,  _b"s  ai!(1  railroad;  30  miles  from  New  York; 
f-’OoO:  also  2  miles  from  this  place  I  own  a 
woodiot,  2%  acres,  not  on  any  road  but  with 
J --loot  right-of-way  to  a  good  road  about  200 
feet  away;  $800;  terms  cash.  ROBERT  W YLDE, 
New  City,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Farm,  not  less  than  30  acres,  plen 
wood.  New  York  State,  up  to  80  miles  lrc 
New  York  City.  O.  WEBER,  447  E.  88th  S 
New  York  City. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  for  New  York  State 
farm,  modern  equipped  poultry  and  truck 
farm,  New  Jersey,  twenty-six  acres;  electric, 
telephone,  running  water,  on  good  road;  stock, 
fruit  and  wood;  for  more  information  write 
owner.  ADVERTISER  1670,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


25  ACRES  LEVEL,  good  land,  4-room  cottage, 
outbuildings,  just  off  paved  road,  near  Ilelmar, 
Del.;  sacrifice  $1,100.  ADVERTISER  1069, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$100  DOWN  BUYS  125-acre  farm  with  good 
buildings;  fine  location,  wonderful  view,  in 
heart  of  White  Mountains;  ideal  poultry  and 
dairy  farm,  with  lots  of  wood  and  growing 
timber;  bargain  at  $2,500.  E.  FIFIELD, 
Quincy,  N.  H. 


EQUIPPED  DAIRY  farm  for  sale;  bargain; 
down  payment  $2,500.  DIYEN,  Galway,  N.  Yr. 


WANTED  —  About  5  acres  within  100  miles 
north  or  west  of  New  Y'ork  City  on  or  near 
bus  line;  good  6-room  house,  batli,  electric,  run¬ 
ning  water,  barn  or  garage;  price  must  be  low; 
state  distance  depot.  CAMP,  603  Academy  St., 
New  York. 


FOR  RENT  —  Gas  station  and  small  poultry 
plant  with  bungalow,  whole  or  separate;  on 
9-W  route,  Albany-New  Y'ork;  a  paying  propo¬ 
sition  for  right  party.  GEO.  BRAY,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


FINEST  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10,  $1.75, 
delivered  third  zone;  60  lbs.  clover,  $5;  am¬ 
ber  buckwheat,  $4;  clover  comb,  24  sections, 
$4.50;  mixed  buckwheat,  $4,  not  prepaid.  ED¬ 
WARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  120,  $9; 

buckwheat  or  amber,  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted,  $1.75;  satisfne- 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm,  $2.65  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


DEPEW  S  HONEY” — New  clover  honey,  60 
lbs.,  $4.75;  120,  $9.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt. 
6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farquliar  saw  mill,  24-in.  Monarch 
attrition  mill;  two  12  and  14-in.  belts;  very 
cheap.  F.  C.  OLES,  Spencertown,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  meats,  $1.15  per  lb.;  fresh 
cracked,  free  from  shells.  GLENDALE  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


WE  WANT  to  buy,  withTn  100  miles  of  Pater- 

son,  N.  J.,  first-class  apples;  McIntosh,  Van 
Dine,  Pippins  and  Baldwins,  in  any  quantity; 
mail  full  details  to  M.  FLIPSE,  It.  F.  D  3 
care  Bogert’s  Farm,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can, 
two,  $10;  buckwheat,  $4; 
within  third  zone,  $1.75; 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 


here,  clover, 
two,  $7.50; 
buckwheat, 
N.  Y. 


$5.20; 
10  lbs. 
$1.60. 


SELL  OUR  five-pound  jiails  new  honey  to 

bors,  liberal  commission,  free  samples. 
LYHOCK  GARDEN'S,  Buckland,  Mass. 


neigh- 

HOL- 


•I  c. -  __  -  I  "  llVVCl,  ~ 

pails,  $1.70,  postpaid;  GO-lb.  can,  $4.80;  24 
6ere ;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
KENNETH  CARRINGTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  GOLD-SKIN  sweet  potatoes,  $1  per 
hamper,  f.o.b.  EDWIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar, 
Del. 


CHRISTMAS  WREATHS  of  Vermont’s  beauti- 

tul  Princess  Pine;  a  big,  gorgeous  17-inch 
diameter  wreath,  delivered  to  you  any  date  you 
wish,  for  one  dollar;  smaller  sizes  accordingly 
early  orders  are  especially  solicited.  L.  H. 
GALL,  South  Londonderry,  Vt. 


ciover. 


,  ,  r  ipx.io,  jloui,  .p.v.a.j; 

buckwheat  and  mixed,  10  ets.  per  pail  less  than 
write  for  quantity  prices;  sample  10  cts. 
IHjGH  GltLGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


10U1ABLE  SAWMILL  complete  witii  three 

saws,  boiler,  engine,  edger,  trimmer  and  eut- 
aU  iu  good  shape;  $500.  IVON  R. 
I OED,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


5-lb.  pail,  85c;  10- 
MAN  APIARIES,  It. 


honey,  light  as  clover, 
,  $1.50,  postpaid.  LY- 
Northampton,  Mass. 


HONEY,  DELICIOUS  clover, 

$1.10;  10,  : til. 70;  60  lbs.,  $5; 
&  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


5  lbs.  postpaid, 
f.o.b.  WHEELER 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5-lb. 

paid.  LYMAN  APIARIES, 
ton,  Mass. 


pail,  $1.15,  post- 
R.  1,  Nortliamp- 


incubator;  used  once;  ’perfect  condition; 
$3<)0.  L.  H.  JORLL,  I’aramus,  N.  .1. 


WANTED — Sectional  incubator,  3  decks,  6  000- 

eggs  or  over.  VESSEY  BROS.,  Itehobeth,  Md. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing-. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Bargain  Offer! 

Ora  the  World's  Greatest  Glass  Substitute— 
GENUINE  —  WEATHERPROOF  —  UNBREAKABLE 


FLEX 


GLASS 


10  and  20  yard  Guttings  from  FRESH  NEW  Dealer 
Rolls  spliced  together  (not  over  2  splices)  I  yard  wide 


GUARANTEED 
2  FULL  YEARS 


On  POULTRY  HOUSES 

Brings  Eggs  All  Winter 
Lets  Bn  Ultra-Violet  Rays 


TEN 


Prevents  Disease — Promotes  Growth — Brings  Winter 
Eggs.  Nothing  better  for  laying  liens;  doubles  and 
triples  egg  production.  Prevents  weak  legs  and  dis¬ 
ease.  Matures  chicks  %  sooner.  Your  money  back  if  it  doesn’t. 

“I  got  525  eggs  in  .Ian..  758  in  Feb.,  and  941  in  March 
from  53  chickens  under  Flex-O-Glass.  Neighbors  have 
■  a  a  v— ■  /t.  ■  a  a  scratch  pen  covered  with  burlap 

Under  I  L  L  A’V'wi  LAo  9  and  got  only  1  or  2  eggs  a  day."— 
'  C.  Schaefer,  Smitliton,  Ill. 


MORE  EGGS 


Less 
Than 
4%  Loss 
Out  of 
2,500 
Chicks 

"Flex-O-QIass  is  valuable  in  helping  our  chicks  grow  rapidly,  and  one  batch  of  2,500 
chicks  at  three  weeks  showed  deaths  of  less  than  4  per  cent.  We  have  never  heard 
a  complaint  against  it.” — Standard  Poultry  Journal,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 


REASONS  WHY 
YOU  SHOULD 
USE  GENUINE 
FLEX-O-GLASS 

One-tenth  the  cost  of  window,  glass 
and  better.  Patented  and  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  last  2  years  at  least. 

Weather-proof ;  rust-proof ;  won’t 
break. 

Lets  in  more  healthful  Ultra-Violet 
Rays  and  more  actual  sunlight  than 
plain  glass. 

^  Holds  heat  in  and  cold  out  better 


2 

3 


than 


glass. 


nail  on. 


Lasts  for  years, 
to  use — cut  with  shears 


MAKE  YOUR  PORCH 
A  HEALTH  ROOM 

Save  Fuel  and  Doctor  Bills 

You'll  be  surprised  what  wonderful  com¬ 
fort  you  will  get  by  simply  nailing  Flex-O- 
Glass  over  screens.  Flex-O-Glass  holds  in 
heat  and  keeps  out  cold  better  than  glass. 

Besides  it  admits  the  highest  percentage 
of  sun's  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Kays. 

Wonderful  Porch  Enclosure 

“I  ordered  20  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  several  months 
ago  for  my  back  porch  and  believe  me  it  is  the  warm¬ 
est  room  in  the  house.  The  kids  are  tickled  to  death 
over  it.” — M.  B.  Abbey,  Webb,  Miss. 

Transforms  Screen  Doors  into 
Light  Storm  Doors 

for  screen  doors.  It  has  turned  them  into  light 
storm  doors.  It  is  all  you  claim  it  to  he." — Mrs. 
Geo.  Coleman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“I  know  how  Flex-O- 
’  Glass  draws  heat,  for 
I  have  been  in  the  Hospital  and  was  taken  to  sit  in 
tho  healing  glow,  and  found  it  so  nice." — Mrs.  G. 
Bollis,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 


Used  in  Hospitals* 


and 


Endorsed  by  leading  agricultural 
experiment  stations  after  thorough 
tests. 

7  Scatters  bright,  health¬ 
ful  light  all  over  room. 
Destroys  bacteria. 

8  Saves  feed  and  cod- 
liver  oil  by  producing 


“Sunshine  Vitamin”  D. 

9 


Matures  chicks  one- 
third  sooner  —  triples 
egg  production. 

Saves  fuel  and  doc¬ 
tor  bills  when  used 
on  porches  and  storm 
doors. 


the 


Flex- 

Ultra- 
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LETS  IN  MORE  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS 

_ the  life-giving  rays  of  the  sun — than  any  other  glass  substitute  (30% 

more  as  proved  at  the  Iowa  State  Experiment  Station).  And  this 
superior  quality  is  PERMANENT;  the  American  Medical  Association 

-  found  that  the  severest  weathering  for 

months  did  not  affect  Flex-O-Glass. 

EASY  TO  INSTALL 

All  you  need  is  scissors  to  cut  the  Flex- 
O-Glass  and  a  hammer,  nails  and  a  few 
rood  slats.  No  frames  to  buy  or  make.  No  skill 
required.  And  you  have  a  lasting  protection  against 
wind,  rain,  sleet  and  all  kinds  of  weather. 


See  Baby  Thompson  of 
Poskin,  Wis.,  getting 
his  daily  sun  bath 
through  Flex-O-Glass. 


Whole  Farm 
Flex-O-Glassed 

‘Wo  use  Flex-O-Glass  on 
windows  in  barn,  calf  stable 
and  poultry  house  and  wo 
like  it.  I  am  sending  for  10 
yards  more." — O.  Richards, 
Oaklandon.  Ind. 


Proved  Strongest,  Best 

"We  used  Flex-O-Glass  on 
our  brooder  houses  and  aro 
very  well  pleased.  We  placed 
it  beside  a  window  covered 
with  another  substitute.  The 
Flex-O-Glass  looks  as  well  at 
tlie  end  of  the  season  as  it 
did  at  the  first,  while  the 
other  material  is  decidedly 
worn.” — Hoffman  Farms,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 


Won’t  Break  or  Shatter 

Unlike  ordinary  glass  Flex- 
O-Glass  withstands  hail,  and 
is  stone  proof.  Poke  it — 
bang  it — it  still  remains  un¬ 
broken. 

500,000  Satisfied  Customers  Can’t  Be  Wrong 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFC.  CO. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.  Dept.  161 


Unaffected 
By  Water 

Dip  a  sample  of  Flex-O-Glass  in  wa¬ 
ter  and  lay  it  aside  until  dry.  You 
will  find  that  it  will  not  turn  white 
and  will  not  take  up  water.  It 
does  not  stop  the  light  and  will  not 
rot  or  rust. 

Withstands  Snow  and  Sleet 

While  Flex-O-Glass  is  thin 
enough  to  gather  in  more 
than  enough  Ultra-Violet 
Rays,  yet  it  has  double 
strength  and  warmth. 

A.  A.  Shisler  of  Macon,  Ill., 
says.  “Although  we  have  had 
20  below,  and  snow  lias  piled 
over  4  feet  on  the  Flex-O- 
Glass,  and  over  an  inch  of 
sleet  fell  on  it,  my  Flex-O-Glass  is  still  O.K.  and  my  egg 
production  shows  an  increase  of  415  per  cent,  over  last  year's. 
(One  hen  laid  25  eggs  in  January.)" 

Many  People  Can’t  Believe  the  Amazing  Results  Obtained 
by  Using  FLEX-O-GLASS  Until  Thay  Have  Tried  It 

IT  WORKED  WONDERS — “I  am  more  than  satisfied.  Your 
glass  does  all  that  you  claim  it  does  and  then  some.  Lots  of 
eggs  now  and  nice  healthy  chickens.  I  built  a  new  coop  and 
put  in  your  glass.  A  difference)  was  noticed  at  once, 
and  my  liens  seemed  more  happy." — Ernest  Less. 

Milford,  Wis. 


Better  than  Glass 

"I  have  used  Flex-0-Glas3 
for  2  years  and  find  it  tho 
best  glass  substitute  I  can 
buy.  I  find  it  gives  bettor 
light  than  glass.” — R.  E. 
Ragoe,  Madison,  ICy. 


Repair  Broken  Windows 

Don’t  spend  money  for  expensive  glass 
that  breaks  so  easily.  Just  replace  the 
broken  panes  with  Flex-O-Glass.  You  can 
do  it  in  a  few  minutes  and  have  unbreak¬ 
able  windows  at  1-10  tlio  cost  of  glass. 


Fine  For 

HOTBEDS 
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Flex  -  O  -  Glass  grows 
stronger  plants  quick¬ 
er.  which  grow  when 
transplanted. 

“I  use  Flex-O-Glass 
and  find  I  not  only 
have  better  plants  but 

far  stronger  than  any  _ 

other  gardener  here." — B.  Benson,  Ft.  Worth,  lexi-s. 


10  sq.  yds.  at  27c . $2.70 

(covers  3x30  ft.  or  90  sq.  ft.) 

20  sq.  yds.  at  27c . $5.40 

(covers  3x00  ft.  or  180  sq.  ft.) 

30  sq.  yds.  at  27c . $8.10 

(covers  3x00  ft.  or  270  sq.  ft.) 

50  sq.  yds.  at  27c . $13.50 

(covers  3x150  ft.  or  450  sq.ft. ) 


Why  not  order  10 
yards  for  a  Poultry 
Scratch  Shed,  10  yards 
for  Porches  and  10 
yards  for  Replacing 
Broken  Windows,  as 
many  others  do? 

MAIL  THE  COUPON— 
NOW!  The  Remnants 
offered  you  are  Guaran¬ 
teed  New,  Clean  Stock, 
same  as  all  genuine 
Flex-O-Glass,  formerly- 
sold  at50c  a  yard. 


SPECIAL  0FFERI 

WITH  EVERY 
ORDER  FOR 
20  YARDS 

OR  MORE  Jftf  I4K 
THIS  JffpLATED 

AUTOMATIC 

Or PENCIL 


Tested  and  Recommended 

by  the 

WORLD’S  FOREMOST 

AUTHORITIES 

The  Iowa  State  Experiment  Station  Test 

They  found  that  chicks  under  Flex-O-Glass  did 
not  develop  leg  weakness  and  that  this  glass 
substitute  kept  heat  in  and  cold  out  better  than 
window  glass. 

The  Manitoba,  Can.,  Experiment  Station  Test 

They  found  that  chicks  under  Flex-O-Glass 
gained  a  half  pound  each  more  than  chicks 
under  ordinary  glass  in  a  12-weeks’  test.  16 
chicks  died  under  Glass  out  of  50  started,  only 
3  died  under  Flex-O-Glass. 

The  American  Medical  Association  Test 

They  found  that  months  of  severest  weathering 
did  not  affect  Flex-O-Glass  in  the  least  in  its 
ability  to  transmit  Ultra-Violet  Rays.  The 
Kansas,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  Stations  have  also 
secured  superior  results  with  this  “world’s 
greatest  glass  substitute.” 

Dr.  Morse 

Consulting  Chemist  of  Connecticut  for  45  years, 
wrote :  “Congratulations  are  due  you 
O-Glass  makes  liens  lay  because 
Violet  Rays  which  pene¬ 
trate  it  make  hens  health¬ 
ful,  chemically  active  and 
increase  the  oxygenating 
power  of  the  blood.” 

The  British  Illuminating 
Society 

divided  a  flock  of  hens  for 
16  weeks  and  fed  both 
groups  the  same.  The 
group  that  received  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays  laid  497  eggs. 

The  other  group  laid  only 
124  eggs.  This  proved  the 
Ultra-Violet  Rays  alone,  which  Flex-O-Glass 
admits  from  the  sun,  brought  373  eggs.  “God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  His  wonders  to 
perform.” 

TRY  FLEX-O-GLASS 

30  DAYS-AT  OUR  RISK 

The  fairest  way  we  have  to  prove  Genuine  Flex- 
O-Glass  quality  and  benefits  to  you  is  to  fill 
your  order  on  a  30-Day  Money-Back  Test.  You 
take  no  risk — use  it  30  days,  if  not  surprised 
with  results  and  absolutely  satisfied,  return  it  to 
us  and  get  your  money  back.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it? 

Our  Supply  of  10  and  20- 
Yard  Cuttings  is  Limited. 
Order  Your  Supply  NOW  — 

DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD. 

Order  your  supply  now  at  27c  a  square  yard. 
Test  Flex-O-Glass  30  days  at  our  risk.  Prove 
all  our  claims.  Order  20  yards  or  more  right 
now  before  you  forget — before  these  rolls  are 
gone,  and  get  the  pencil.  Perhaps  your 
neighbor  can  use  10  yards  also.  We  pay 
postage  on  10  yards  or  more. 

DON’T  DELAY 1  Gefc  your  orcler 

I  .  iu  at  once— to¬ 
day  !  Flex-O-Glass  is  the  greatest  bargain  ever 
offered — at  only  27c  a  square  yard.  Whether 
you  order  10,  20,  30  yards  or  more,  you  are 
fully  protected  by  our  Iron-Clad,  Money-Hack 
Guarantee.  Send  a  check  or  money  order  today. 
Give  it  a  30-Day  Trial !  Now  !  Wc  Prepay 
Postage ,  All  orders  filled  day 
received — FREE  ItOOK — “Pre- 
•  vention  of  Poultry  Diseases” 
sent  with  order. 


The  large  chick  was  raised  under 
FLEX-O-GLASS.  The  email 
chicle  was  raised  under  glass. 
Both  chicks  from  the  same  hatch 
and  fed  the  eamo  at  Nebraska 
Experiment  Farm . 


SBm 


GUARANTEE  COUPON  I 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  181,  P 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  IM. 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  mo  . 

square  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  (39  inches  wide),  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after 
using  the  Flex-O-Glass  30  days  1  may  return  it  and  you 
wiU  refund  my  money  without  question. 

Name  . 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 


Town 


Sinking, .  Falls,  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
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Silver  Skates  And  Leaden  Skies 


HE  first  thing  the  children  heard 
that  morning  was  the  comfortable 
drumming  of  rain  on  the  porch  roof, 
below  their  respective  windows.  It 
was  a  polite  rain  which  fell  almost 
without  a  slant,  blurring  the  hill, 
pattering  on  the  dooryard  maples 
and  washing  foliage  and  fruit  in  the 
orchard.  In  the  kitchen  was  Shep,  drying  out  by 
I  he  stove  with  one  eye  on  the  high  chair  which 
Mary  Theresa  still  occupies  at  mealtime.  Rain¬ 
drops  raced  down  the  window-panes  and  twisted  the 
garden  outside.  “It’s  just  what  we  want,”  declared 
Grover,  the  hired  man,  as  he  brought  in  an  armful 
of  beech  and  swamp  maple,  first  ousting  from  the 
wood-box  the  big  blue  cat  who  yawned,  stretched 
each  leg  separately  and  regarded  the  breakfast  ba¬ 
con  with  eyes  whose  pupils  were  exclamation 
points.  “It’s  just  what  we  want,”  repeated  father 
later  as,  at  the  window,  he  watched  the  whole  farm 
revelling  in  the  downpour ;  “South  wind,  so  it'll  last 
all  day.” 

“Then  you  can  read  us  some  more  ‘Hans  Brinker’,” 
suggested  the  boy  as  he  finished  his  third  glass  of 
milk  and  started  for  the  book.  But  his  plan  was 
postponed  until  after  dinner  by  a  parental  idea  of 
too  many  rainy  day  jobs  lined  up.  This  book  inter¬ 
ested  the  children,  Mary  Theresa  being  particularly 
anxious  to  find  out  when  the  silver 
skates  would  actually  appear. 

Now,  however,  both  donned  waiter- 
proofs  and  boots,  and  accompanied 
their  father  barnwards,  taking  pains 
to  splash  conscientiously  through  all 
puddles  and  noting  that  both  spout 
and  handle  of  the  pump  were  dripping 
gratuitously.  First  came  a  tour  of 
the  henneries,  whose  inmates  (smell¬ 
ing  like  fowls  dipped  for  picking)  in¬ 
cluded  Blanche,  the  White  Rock  and 
her  partly-feathered  progeny  who  had 
abandoned  the  woodyard  for  dry  quar¬ 
ters.  The  bright  straw  in  the  scratch¬ 
ing  pens  seemed  to  generate  synthetic 
sunshine  which  was  periodically  de¬ 
serted  by  the  restless  singers  for  the 
drizzle  outside  where  the  ducks  bustled 
about.  The  possibility  of  an  extra 
meal  woke  the  hogs  and  they  rushed 
out  of  their  thatched  shelter. 

The  sound  of  the  pedal-grindstone  in 
the  barn  basement  proved  that  father 
was  sharpening  mower-knives  for  the 
last  Alfalfa  crop.  He  was  by  the  door 
where  spray  from  outside  helped  wet 
the  stone,  while  the  horses  munched 
and  stamped  in  their  stalls.  Upstairs 
were  tall  mows,  scaffolds  and  swing- 
beams  asking  to  be  mounted  and  ex¬ 
plored,  also  the  full  bins  and  a  surplus 
on  part  of  the  granary  floor,  cool  and 
soothing  to  the  fingers  and  offering  the 
foundation  for  wheat  gum. 

Pretty  soon  the  truck  was  heard  be¬ 
low’,  and  the  clash  of  milk  cans,  and 
then  father’s  and  Grover’s  heads 
came  up  over  the  floor-edge  by  the 
stairs.  They  began  to  sack  a  grist, 
first  opening  the  big  doors.  Thereupon 
several  sparrows  (who  had  been  mill¬ 
ing  about  the  track  and  gable  win¬ 
dows)  went  out  as  Shep  came  up  the 
bridge,  shook  himself,  turned  around  a 
few  times  and  curled  up  in  the  litter. 

A  fog,  rising  off  the  lake,  hid  the  hill. 

When  father  told  them  that  a  fog  was 
the  same  as  a  cloud,  Mary  Theresa 
said  that  this  cloud  was  going  back 
home  up  in  the  sky.  Pretty  soon  the  children,  tiring 
of  their  play  limits  in  the  mows,  dashed  down  the 
bridge  and  into  the  kitchen  whence  they  were 
"shooed”  out  to  fetch  in  the  mail  “with  both  hands, 
remember !” 

“There,  he  has  left  Mr.  Vanderpelt’s  paper  here,” 
said  mother  when  there  were  more  wet  bootmarks 
on  the  kitchen  linoleum.  “Don't  you  want  to  take 
it  down  the  road  to  his  box?”  Shep  appeared  out¬ 
side,  overjoyed  to  meet  them  and  the  maple  sugar 
they  were  munching.  Father  was  retiring  down 
cellar  to  clean  and  lay  the  furnace  against  cooler 
weather,  and  Grover  wras  washing  harnesses  in  the 
stable  door.  He  used  a  jet  black  soap  but  doubted 
if  it  were  the  brand  used  by  pickaninnies  for  their 
baths. 

Corn,  Alfalfa,  late  potatoes,  buckwheat  and  cab¬ 
bage  were  growing  in  the  rain  which  spattered  back 
off  the  macadam  road  wherein  wayside  trees  and 
Shep  were  reflected  upside  down.  “It  looks  like  a 
frozen  canal,”  said  the  boy;  “Let's  play  it  is,  and 
we’re  Hans  and  Gretel  Brinker,  skating  with  the 
mail  !”  So  they  took  a  day’s  wear  out  of  their  new 
boots  by  a  rod  of  laborious  “skating.” 

“Father’s  going  to  read  some  more  ‘Hans  Brinker’ 
after  dinner,”  panted  the  boy  as  they  stopped  for 
breath  ;  “Don’t  you  wish  we  were  over  in  Holland 
where  the  Dutch  are?” 

Mr.  Vanderpelt  was  out  fishing,  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  his  rheumatism,  but  his  wife  was  mak¬ 
ing  cottage  cheese  in  the  big  kitchen.  “Yes’rn, 
thanks,”  said  the  boy  thickly.  “It’s  funny  you  giv¬ 
ing  us  Dutch  cheese  when  we’re  playing  we’re 
Dutch  children.  You  know  Grover  says, 

“  ‘Dutch  cheese  or  cottage  cheese — 

Cottage  or  Dutch. 

What  is  the  difference,  please? 

Surely  not  much  !’  ” 


By  J.  A.  Chartully 

“Well,  we’re  Dutch  descent,”  said  the  hostess.  “En- 
ders’  great-grandfather  spoke  it,  but  his  wife  was 
Scotcli-Irisli  and  wouldn't  let  the  children  learn  it 
for  fear  of  a  brogue,  and  my  folks  really  inherited 
an  estate  over  there  if  we  had  our  rights.  This 
State  used  to  be  ‘New  Amsterdam,’  you  know,  and 
New  York  City  was  ‘New  Amsterdam.’  ”  Then  she 
showed  them  a  long  gun  that  had  come  over  from 
Holland,  also  a  big  Bible  printed  with  pretty  black 
letters.  Interesting  bits  of  history  followed  and 
before  they  left  the  old  lady  remembered  that  Mary 
Theresa’s  mother  was  also  of  Dutch  descent,  al¬ 
though  the  “Van”  had  disappeared  from  her  maiden 
name. 

Therefore,  as  they  trudged  happily  homewards 
through  a  drizzle  illuminated  with  the  prospect  of 
at  least  two  more  meals  before  bedtime,  the  boy 
felt  that  his  pedigree  entitled  him  to  a  liberal  ra¬ 
tion  of  “Hans  Brinkler”  that  noon.  He  was  also 
proud  of  being  descended  from  Hans’  sturdy,  toler¬ 
ant  compatriots  who  founded  his  home  State  and 
furnished  a  share  of  the  substantial  qualities  which 
won  its  imperial  title. 

Mary  Theresa  was  also  thinking.  She  was  com¬ 


paring  the  attractions  of  silver  skates  and  wooden 
shoes — especially  during  rainy  weather. 

Questions  About  Insects 

Answered  By  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick 

A  Cricket  and  a  Millipede 

I  am  sending  you  two  specimens  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  seen  in  this  section.  I  would  like  some  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  names  and  habits  of  the  insects. 

New  York.  J.  n. 

Of  the  two  specimens  sent  by  J.  II.,  one  was  a 
snowy  tree-cricket  while  the  other  was  a  common 
millipede  or  thousand-legged  worm. 

The  snowy  tree-cricket  is  one  of  a  group  of  crick¬ 
ets  which  live  in  shrubs  and  trees,  and  have  light 
green  bodies  and  wings  instead  of  black  ones,  like 
the  common  ground  crickets  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  This  particular  species  which  J.  II.  sends 
is  called  the  snowy  tree-cricket  because  its  body 
and  wings  are  very  pale  green  and  more  nearly 
white  than  the  others  of  this  group.  Indeed,  its 
scientific  name  is  niveus,  which  is  the  Latin  for 
“snowy.” 

The  tree-crickets  are  of  particular  interest  be¬ 
cause  they  are  undoubtedly  the  greatest  singers  of 
the  insect  world;  and  it  must  be  said,  at  once,  that 
the  males  are  the  musical  members  of  the  family 
and  make  all  of  the  noise.  Just  how  the  females  as¬ 
sert  themselves  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  certainly 
not  by  becoming  noisy.  The  singing  of  t  hese  crickets 
is  done  at  night,  or  occasionally  on  dark,  cloudy 
days.  Their  songs  begin  at  dusk  and  continue  until 
dawn.  From  early  August  to  late  October  the  night 
air  seems  almost  bursting  with  the  shrill,  continuous 
trilling  of  the  tree-crickets.  The  songs  come  from 
all  directions,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  locate  any  particu¬ 
lar  singer.  The  snowy  tree-cricket  is  the  most  con¬ 


spicuous  and  best-known  singer  of  the  group.  Its 
song  has  been  described  as  a  series  of  high-pitched 
trills,  rhythmically  repeated  throughout  the  night. 
It  is  best  illustrated,  perhaps,  by  the  words,  treat — 
treat — treat.  The  pitch  varies  with  the  temperature 
of  the  air.  On  an  average  Summer  evening  it  is  C, 
two  octaves  above  middle  C,  while  on  a  real  warm 
evening  it  may  reach  D.  It  is  certainly  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  all  of  these  crickets  in  any  given  lo¬ 
cality  come  to  chirp  in  unison  for  soon  after  their 
individual  songs  start  in  the  evening  each  one  sets 
in  time  with  the  other,  and  a  mighty  chorus  of  song 
develops  and  continues  through  the  night.  Yet  these 
insects  are  without  vocal  cords  or  voices.  Their 
singing  is  done  by  the  vibrations  of  the  front  wings 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  well-known  black 
ground  crickets  produce  their  shrill  songs.  With 
patience  and  persistence,  by  advancing  slowly  step 
by  step,  one  of  these  shrill  singers  can  be  located  in 
its  hiding  place  under  a  leaf  on  a  rose  or  other  bush 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  song  is  produced  can 
be  seen. 

The  millipede  sent  by  J.  II.  was  fully  three  inches 
long,  with  a  hard,  brown,  cylindrical  body  about  as 
large  as  a  lead  pencil  and  with  two  rows  of  short 
legs,  nearly  200  in  number.  These  millipedes  are 
harmless  to  human  beings,  for  they  are  vegetarians, 
and  live  upon  plant  tissue.  Some  of  these  smaller 
species  are  injurious  at  times  to  pota¬ 
toes,  and  often  eat  into  heads  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  lettuce,  and  bore  into  melons, 
squashes  and  other  vegetables  when 
the  latter  are  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  This  large  one  seldom  occurs 
in  enough  numbers  to  do  damage. 

Why  these  animals  need  200  legs 
and  how  they  manipulate  them  when 
crawling  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
The  legs  seem  to  move  in  waves,  but 
the  movement  is  too  swift  to  see  the 
order  in  which  the  legs  follow  each 
other.  Some  years  ago  an  English 
savant  tried  to  determine  the  order  in 
which  the  legs  of  a  centipede,  which 
are  not  half  in  number  of  those  of  a 
millipede,  moved.  He  gave  it  up  and 
concluded  that  if  the  animal  had  to 
study  the  question  itself  it  would  get 
hopelessly  confused.  In  conclusion,  he 
wrote  the  following  verse  : 

A  centipede  was  happy  quite 
Until  a  toad  in  fun 
Said,  “Pray  which  leg  moves  after 
which  ?” 

This  raised  her  doubts  to  such  a  pitch, 
She  fell  exhausted  in  the  ditch, 

Not  knowing  how  to  run. 

The  Giant  Hornet 

I  am  sending  some  bees  which  nest 
in  the  side  of  our  house.  They  were 
in  large  numbers.  We  noticed  that 
they  were  peeling  the  bark  off  the  lilac 
bushes.  Would  you  tell  us  what  kind 
they  are  and  any  other  information 
about  them?  We  have  never  seen  bees 
as  large  and  of  this  kind  before.  Are 
they  harmful  or  useful  to  us?  c.  s. 
New  York. 

Some  time  within  the  last  two  de¬ 
cades,  a  large  hornet  (Vespa  crabro) 
from  Europe  found  its  way  into  this 
country,  evidently  coming  through  the 
port  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  hor¬ 
net  has  now  spread  into  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  and  has  gone  up  the 
Hudson  River  Valley.  It  is  slowly 
working  outward  in  all  directions  from 
New  York  City  and  probably,  in  time,  will  become 
common  over  a  wide  territory.  It  has  a  dark  brown 
body  marked  with  conspicuous  orange-yellow  areas 
on  the  posterior  half  of  the  abdomen  and  on  the 
head.  It  is  the  largest  hornet  in  this  country,  for 
the  body  of  the  worker  is  an  inch  in  length,  while 
the  body  of  the  queen  is  nearly  l1/}  inches  long.  She 
would  certainly  prove  a  worthy  foe  if  she  should 
decide  to  attack. 

This  hornet  is  the  “bee”  which  our  correspondent, 
C.  S.  finds  with  its  nest  built  in  the  side  of  his  house. 
The  nest  is  usually  built  within  a  cavity  in  a  tree 
or  a  stump,  although  the  hornet  will  take  advantage 
of  almost  any  convenient  hollow  opening  sheltered 
from  the  rain.  The  nest  is  built  of  dark  paper  made 
partly,  at  least,  from  the  bark  gnawed  from 
branches  of  lilac,  birch  and  other  shrubs  and  trees. 
This  habit  of  girdling  the  branches  often  brings  seri¬ 
ous  injury  to  the  shrubs.  In  the  case  of  lilacs,  for 
example,  the  portions  of  the  twigs  beyond  the  gir¬ 
dled  part  often  die  and  the  bush  may  become  con¬ 
siderably  d  i  sfigu red . 

It  has  been  suggested  that  spraying  the  branches 
of  the  lilacs  with  arsenate  of  lead,  3  lbs.  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  would  prevent  the  hornets  from  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  bark  and  perhaps  kill  some  of  them.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  insects  may  be  destroyed  by  treating  the 
nest  with  carbon  bisulphide.  The  hornets  may  be 
watched  during  the  day  and  the  opening  to  the  nest 
through  which  the  insects  come  and  go  may  be  lo¬ 
cated.  Then  after  dark,  in  the  early  morning,  one 
can  pour  the  carbon  bisulphide  into  the  opening  or 
forct  it  in  with  a  syringe.  The  amount  to  use  will 
depend  on  the  location  of  the  nest.  If  the  cavity,  as 
in  the  walls  of  a  house,  is  large,  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  liquid  should  be  used.  If  it  is  possible  for 
C.  S.  to  find  the  opening  to  the  nest  and  to  force  the 
liquid  into  the  cavity  I  would  suggest  that  he  use  a 
teacupful  or  even  more. 


The  Rainy  Day 
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It  should  he  remembered  that  carbon  bisulphide 
is  inflammable  and  explosive,  and  great  care  should 
be  taken  in  handling  it.  In  doing  the  work  after 
dark  one  should  not  use  a  lantern  or  candle  and 
should  not  be  smoking  a  pipe  or  cigarette.  Indeed, 
no  fire  of  any  kind  should  he  near  the  liquid.  An 
electric  flashlight  would  probably  be  safe  if  the  light 
were  turned  on  before  going  to  work  so  that  no 
spark  would  be  developed.  Even  then,  the  flashlight 
should  not  be  held  too  close  to  the  liquid. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  nest  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  deserted  this  Fall,  for  all  of  the  worker  horn- 
ids  and  the  male  hornets  will  die.  Only  the  large 
queens,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  (I  do  not  know  how 
many  are  produced  by  this  hornet),  will  live  over 
the  Winter.  Each  one  of  these  queens  will  hide 
away  somewhere  in  a  protected  nook 
where  she  can  sleep  through  the  long- 
cold  months  of  our  Winter  season. 

Each  one  that  lives  through  will  find  a 
cavity  somewhere  next  Spring  and 
start  an  entirely  new  nest.  Perhaps, 
not  one  of  them  will  come  back  to  the 
old  cavity  in  the  walls  of  the  house. 

It  would  he  well,  however,  to  stop  up 
the  opening  along  in  November  or  De¬ 
cember  so  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  a  queen  building  another 
nest  in  the  same  place  next  year. 


Tulips  in  the  Garden 

To  me  the  most  pleasant  time  of  the 
year  is  tulip  time.  Nature  has  no 
more  brilliant  or  beautiful  flowers 
than  tulips,  and  a  well-kept  bed  of 
either  mixed  or  solid  colors  is  a  joy  to 
all  flower  lovers.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Gladioli  they  have  the 
widest  color  range,  varying  from  the 
white  of  Diana  to  the  almost  black  of 
La  Tulipe  Noire,  with  hundreds  of 
beautiful  combinations.  I  have  a  Hol¬ 
land  catalog  which  lists  458  named  va¬ 
rieties,  nearly  all  being  of  different 
colors  or  combinations  of  colors. 

The  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
grown  is  another  point  in  their  favor. 

If  planted  right  no  one  should  fail 
with  tulips.  They  are  planted  at  a 
time  when  weeds  are  through  growing. 

They  begin  to  grow  and  are  in  bloom 
before  most  weeds  have  realized  that 
Spring  has  arrived. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  next 
Spring’s  display.  Select  your  varieties 
and  order  the  bulbs  while  the  dealer’s 
stocks  are  large.  Many  growers  plant 
in  October.  I  prefer  November.  The 
best  tulips  I  ever  grew  were  planted 
the  second  week  in  December.  It  is 
best,  however,  to  plant  in  November, 
as  the  ground  may  not  be  found  in  con¬ 
dition  for  later  planting. 

The  place  selected  for  the  tulip  bed 
should,  of  course,  lie  in  a  spot  where 
they  will  show  to  advantage.  A  sunny 
position  is  best,  although  I  have  seen 
beautiful  tulips  in  partially  shaded  lo¬ 
cations.  The  beds  should  be  raised 
three  or  four  inches  in  order  to  insure 
good  drainage,  which  is  essential  to 
best  results  with  all  perennials.  Bone- 
meal  or  well-rotted  manure  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  before 
planting.  Some  say  that  manure  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  bulbs,  but  I  have  used  well- 
rotted  manure  for  years,  and  have 
found  no  cause  to  discontinue  its  use. 

Plant  the  large  bulbs  six  inches  deep 
and  the  smaller  ones  a  little  shallower, 
measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the  bulb. 

Six  inches  apart,  not  more,  will  insure 
a  good  showing.  Rows  should  be  about 
a  foot  apart.  A  mulch  of  leaves  or 
straw  is  beneficial.  The  roots  will 
grow  during  the  Winter  and  in  early 
Spring  the  sprout  will  push  through 
the  ground  and  the  coloring  bud  will 
herald  the  approach  of  tulip  time,  the 
first  great  floral  display  of  the  season. 

The  first  tulips  of  Spring  are  the 
single  early  varieties,  growing  from 
seven  to  15  inches  in  height.  Their 
brilliancy  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
the  tulip  family,  and  their  hues  are  in 
great  variety. 

The  double  early  tulips  are  a  little 
later  than  the  single,  have  heavier 
blossoms,  and  are  longer  lasting.  They 
grow  from  seven  to  12  inches  in 
height,  and  in  many  desirable  shades. 

To  me  they  are  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  singles. 

Darwin  tulips,  however,  are  the  favorites.  Long 
stems,  up  to  36  inches,  large  blossoms,  vivid  color¬ 
ing,  long  period  of  bloom,  and  nearly  all  shades  but 
yellow,  make  them  the  most  satisfying  of  the  tulip 
family.  Inglescombe  Yellow  is  generally  listed  as 
a  Darwin,  but  is  a  Cottage  variety.  Late  Cottage, 
sometimes  called  May-flowering  tulips,  are  not  quite 
as  large  as  the  Darwins,  but  are  very  desirable,  and 
contain  most  of  the  brilliant  shades  and  colorings 
found  among  tulips. 

Dutch  Breeder  tulips  bloom  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Darwins  and  Late  Cottage,  and  are 
large  size  and  usually  longer  lasting.  They  run 
mostly  to  rich  bronzes  and  purples,  and  to  some  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  all. 

Parrot  tulips  have  fringed  and  corrugated  petals 
and  are  wonderfully  variegated.  They  are  large 
and  showy,  and  very  lovely  and  interesting.  There 
are  many  other  varieties,  including  the  Old  Dutch 
Bybloems  and  Bizarres,  the  Mendel,  Triumph,  Lily 
Flowering  and  Bunch  Flowering. 


What  is  your  favorite  color  or  shade?  It  can 
probably  be  found  in  Holland’s  favorite  flower.  I 
have  three  favorites,  one  of  which  is  Picotee.  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Maiden's  Blush,  a  Late  Cottage 
tulip.  This  comes  in  bloom  with  petals  a  pure 
white  with  delicately  tinted  edges.  Each  day  the 
pink  edging  broadens  until  by  the  time  the  petals 
are  ready  to  fall  they  are  half  pink.  My  next 
favorite  is  a  Dutch  Breeder  named  Louis  XIV,  a 
large  flower  of  a  rich,  bronzy  purple  on  a  long, 
strong  stem.  My  third  choice  is  Farneombe  Sand¬ 
ers.  a  large,  rose-colored  Darwin,  also  a  favorite 
with  many  other  growers. 

Pride  of  Haarlem,  another  rose-colored  Darwin, 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  tulip  collection.  Rev. 
H.  Ewbank,  a  lilac  with  lavender  shading,  Clara 


Inglescombe  Yellow  at  Right 

Butt,  pink,  and  Prince  of  the  Netherland,  scarlet, 
are  good  Darwins.  Grenadier,  orange  scarlet,  and 
John  Ruskin,  yellow  and  pink,  are  among  the  good 
Cottage  tulips.  In  the  Breeder  tulips,  Apricot, 
bronze-buff,  and  Velvet  King,  deep  purple,  are  good. 
The  above  tulips  and  many  other  good  ones  are  in¬ 
expensive  and  may  be  purchased  from  most  seeds¬ 
men.  Dutch  Breeder  bulbs  are  usually  a  little  high¬ 
er  in  price  than  other  varieties. 

Planting  the  centers  and  edges  of  the  beds  with 
different,  but  harmonious  shades  will  produce  strik¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  effects,  being  sure  to  get  the 
tallest  in  the  center  or  back,  and  that  all  varieties 
are  of  the  same  blooming  season.  However,  mixed 
plantings  will  usually  result  in  harmonizing  shades 
and.  even  though  not  all  of  the  same  blossoming 
season,  will  be  a  pleasure  to  the  grower. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  petals  fall  the  plant 
dies,  usually  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  the  bulbs 
should  be  dug  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until 
planting  time.  Many  people,  however,  leave  the 


bulbs  in  the  same  place  for  years  with  fair  results. 
If  dug  every  two  years  better  blossoms  and  stronger 
stems  will  be  obtained. 

If  it  is  desired  to  plant  other  flowers  in  the  tulip 
beds  immediately  after  the  tulips  are  through  bloom¬ 
ing,  they  may  be  dug  while  green,  being  careful  not 
to  break  the  tops  off.  as  they  break  easily.  Heel 
them  in  in  a  shady  location  until  the  tops  are  thor¬ 
oughly  dead.  They  may  then  be  dug,  cleaned  and 
stored  until  planting  time. 

Many  varieties  can  be  brought  to  bloom  in  the 
house  during  Winter.  Your  dealer  should  be  able 
to  tell  you  which  is  best  for  that  purpose.  Plant 
three  to  six  in  a  pot,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pot.  Water  them  and  place  in  the  cellar  where  they 
will  not  freeze.  Do  not  let  them  dry  out,  and  in. 

about  six  weeks  bring  them  up.  A 
temperature  of  about  55  degrees  is 
best.  I\  ith  good  care  they  will  bloom 
in  late  March  or  early  April. 

Order  or  purchase  your  bulbs  now. 
Prepare  the  bed  so  that  it  may  be 
planted  in  November.  If  the  soil’  is  a 
little  wet  at  the  time  of  planting  it 
will  do  no  harm.  Then  during  the  dark, 
gloomy  days  of  Winter  picture  in  your 
mind  the  vivid,  dazzling  display  of 
beautiful  flowers  to  be  yours  from 
early  Spring  until  the  advent  of  the 
first  June  rose.  f.  s.  holmes. 

Ohio. 


Letters  of  an  Indiana  Farmer 

Thrashing  drags  on  endlessly.  This 
week  might  see  the  end  of  it,  if  there 
is  no  rain,  but  then  there  are  still  oats 
to  be  handled.  We  haven't  any.  We 
got  31)  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat,  but  on 
one  day  it  was  as  low  as  36  cents. 
Everybody  who  had  a  place  for  it,  and 
any  money  to  run  on,  stored  it.  1  had 
little  room  except  for  the  seed  wheat, 
but  tightened  up  some  hog  coops,  the 
kind  on  sled  runners,  and  put  30  bush¬ 
els  in  each  (all  I  thought  the  floor 
would  stand)  for  feeding.  Then  one 
day  when  thunderheads  piled  up 
a  round  the  horizon,  and  the  mercury 
was  flirting  with  the  hundred  mark, 
I  labored  to  reinforce  the  roofs  with 
patent  roofing,  as  the  men  were  away. 
It  hasn't  rained  since!  I  have  done 
about  as  strenuous  man-work  as  I  did 
in  the  year  that  I  stayed  alone,  except 
for  the  milking,  and  there  isn’t  much 
of  that  now  anyway.  Charles  leaves 
at  6  A.  M.,  and  seldom  gets  back  much 
before  7  I*.  M.  They  seem  to  thrash 
later  every  night.  The  engine  and 
teams  swept  gaily  on  from  here,  and 
left  gates  and  gaps  open  all  over  the 
farm.  It  would  have  been  all  the  same. 
I  suppose,  if  there  had  been  nobody 
here  who  could  attend  to  them.  A  cut 
in  the  fence,  over  on  the  main  high¬ 
way,  had  to  be  fixed  before  the  cows 
could  be  turned  into  the  hayfield.  I 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  do  it,  wonder¬ 
ing,  though,  meanwhile,  why  men  hate 
so  badly  to  close  gates  after  them¬ 
selves. 

The  branch  dried  up  last  week,  and 
it  became  my  business  to  pump  water 
for  the  Jerseys,  11  of  them,  large  and 
small.  It  is  a  real  satisfaction,  be¬ 
cause  they  appreciate  it  so,  and  I  know 
how  they  need  it,  by  the  amount  I 
drink.  They  lift  their  heads,  ’way  out 
in  the  field,  when  they  hear  the  pump 
start.  If  can  be  heard  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Then  they  start,  too,  faster  and 
faster,  till  they  come  up  the  hill  on  a 
gallop,  with  their  tongues  hanging  out. 
as  if  they  would  perish  in  another 
minute.  Then  such  pushing  and  but¬ 
ting  for  precedence— just  like  humans ! 
If  I  can  brace  myself,  leaning  back 
against  one  of  the  bigger,  less  buttablo 
cows,  I  keep  right  on  pumping.  But  if 
they  insist  on  getting  under  the  pump 
handle,  they  get  no  more  water  until 
they  straighten  out.  I  rather  enjoy 
it  if  my  side  doesn’t  hurt;  last  year, 
with  my  damaged  ribs,  I  could  not 
have  done  it.  But  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
plenty  of  water  to  pump.  I  think  no 
day  passes  that  I  am  not  consciously, 
definitely,  thankful  for  splendid  water 
wells.  After  all,  oil  is  not  a  real  ne¬ 
cessity  of  life,  though  one  might  think 
so,  to  look  at  the  highway  on  Sunday. 

One  of  the  near  neighbors  lost  a 
nice  cow  this  Summer,  from  what 
seemed  to  be  acute  garget,  cause  unknown,  but  sug¬ 
gested  as  possibly  an  injury,  or  something  eaten. 
Within  a  week  or  two  we  heard  of  another.  I  knew 
it  might  destroy  the  use  of  the  udder,  but  did  not 
know  that  it  could  poison  the  whole  system  of  the 
cow.  I  think  Bella  was  lucky,  or  I  was,  that  her 
hurt  was  in  the  flesh  outside  the  gland. 

Since  I  began  this  letter,  it  has  rained,  enough  to 
stop  thrashing  for  another  week.  They  began  again 
yesterday,  and  it  rained  again  last  night.  Only  two 
more  jobs  on  this  ring,  besides  one  of  oats.  I  was 
at  an  elevator  yesterday  when  some  wheat  was 
coming  in,  and  the  manager  found  some  of  it 
sprouted.  I  am  having  wheat  ground  for  cow  feed. 
I  can  take  two  bushels  of  my  wheat,  pay  nine  cents 
a  bushel  for  grinding,  and  have  120  lbs.  of  a  more 
complete  feed,  for  less  than  the  price  of  100  lbs.  of 
bran.  That  seems  funny,  but  there  are  still  funnier 
things  than  that.  There  is  the  matter  of  breakfast 
food.  I  11  admit  being  addicted  to  a  corn  prepara¬ 
tion;  at  the  cheapest  store,  it  costs  one  cent  an 
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KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

FROM  the  experience  of  our 
customers  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  fall  planting  for  apples, 
sweet  and  sour  cherries,  pears, 
quinces  and  plums.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  fall  planting  for  peaches 
in  the  southern  states  only. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan  catalog 
which  permits  us  to  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
318  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Established  1880 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy  plants  now  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  for  summer  and  fall  planting.  New  lower  prices 
— “Howard's  Supreme”  and  “Jupiter’’  “the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  strawberry  world”  now  within  reach  or 
every  strawberry  grower.  I’lants  set  now  will  yield 
lots  of  berries  for  next  spring. 

Prices —  100  500  1000 

Premier  (Howard’s  17)  . $1.00  $4.00  $7.00 

Blakemore  .  1.00  4.00  7.00 

Aberdeen  .  1 .00  4.00  7.00 

Aroma  .  1.00  4.00  7.00 

Big  Joe  .  1.00  4.00  7.00 

Will.  Belt  .  1.00  4.00  7.00 

Chesapeake  .  1.00  4.00  7.00 

"Townking”  .  1.00  4.00  7.00 

Washington  .  1.00  4.00  7-00 

Mastodon,  everbearing  .  2.00  6.00  10.00 

“Howard’s  Supreme”  .  2.00  6.00  10.00 

’’Jupiter”  .  2.00  6.00  10.00 

All  Varieties  Sent  Prepaid  at  Above  Prices 
Prompt  Shipment 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
25  vine  street  Salisbury.  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

^  FOR  SEPTEMBER  PLANTING 

Now  ready  for  you.  Varieties:  Pre- 
mier,  Chesapeake,  Aberdeen,  How- 
raggaRg  ard  17,  Blakemore,  Aroma,  Ever- 
‘  bearing  Mastodon  and  all  other 

7fi  ’jBS  commercial  varieties. 

’&ES3 99  APPLE  TREES.  1  and  2-year-old,  Gold¬ 

en  Jubilee  Peach  Trees,  all  kinds  of  Nur- 
aery  slock  in  great  assortment.  Our  Fall 
price  list  now  ready— it’s  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES.  Prlnceas  Anno,  Md. 

,  STRAWBERRIES 

I  Plant  our  healthy,  well-rooted,  fresh-dug  plants. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed -at  new  low  oricea- 
Premler.  Chesapeake,  Blakemore,  Big  Joe.  Wm. 
fe't.  H-am  17  A^rdeen^B.g -Late.  Lupton- 

MasT^and;ChaSmproenrE.°0B.-S$X.SO  per  100.  *4.50  per  600. 

SnERBROS.  Box  5  SALISBURY,  MD. 

—   varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 

4k  garden’s  superior  beautitiers,  including 
V  ■  ■  leminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
B  labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  SI.  Floral 
wttM  I  Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier, Macedon, N.  Y* 

DarwinTulip  Bulbs 

LOTT’S  PANSY  GARDEN  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

q|  1  MTf  20  PEONY.  *2.00;  20  IRIS,  SI  .00 

PLAN  I  f  20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  S2. OO 

NOW  •  Cassel  Nursery  •  Mantua,  Ohio 

PEONIES  Jacob  D.  Spiegel,  Norma,  N.  J. 

Condition  on  arrival  guar.  WOOCLAWN  HUKSE«r.6rcenvillc,G.- 

n  L  ni  e— 3  years.  100  prepaid,  SB.  Free 

Baby  Blue  Spruce  cutalog.  Cmel  Nursery.  Mantua,  0 

DAVlIf/tnn  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 

BOX  WOOL)  mental.  Well  rooted  plants,  S1.20 

dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  VlrglnU 

BOXWOOD— Strong  2  year  heavy  rooted  6  inch  plants, 

*5.00  per  100.  Th.  F.  Van  l>er  Meulcn,  Dunkirk,  «.  X. 

•«  C  ROCIvPL  ANTS,  $1.00  Prepald-in  5  kinds. 
JlO  KOSEBDD  NURSERIES,  R.  R.  yp.  1,  C hicago  Heights,  Ill. 
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ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -:-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Goth,  Postpaid,  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


ounce.  A  little  figuring  reveals  that  I 
am  buying  corn  at  the  rate  of  $8.96  per 
bushel !  Wheat  in  the  porridge  prepara¬ 
tions  brings  around  $7  a  bushel,  in  fancy 
forms  much  more ;  in  one,  $36  a  bushel ! 
The  manufacturers  will  claim,  no  doubt 
justly,  that  the  cost  of  the  grain  is  a  tiny 
part  of  their  expense,  the  rest  being  pro¬ 
cessing,  packaging,  advertising  and  dis¬ 
tributing.  But  the  grain  itself  is  all 
that  is  of  value  to  the  body  of  the  eater. 
Why  wouldn’t  farmers  be  poor,  if  they 
sell  wheat  at  36  cents  and  buy  it  at  $36? 
Plain  bran  costs  a  fraction  over  one  cent 
a  pound ;  my  friends  buy  it  in  boxes  for 
a  cent  an  ounce. 

Naturally,  we  cannot  eat  grains  un¬ 
processed,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  economical 
to  keep  them  cooking  six  or  eight  hours, 
except  in  the  few  months  when  constant 
fire  is  needed  anyway.  But  why  wouldn’t 
a  pressure  cooker  make  wonderful  por¬ 
ridge?  A  pause  for  a  peep  into  the  di¬ 
rection-hook  :  I  find  that  whole  wheat 
will  cook  in  two  hours  at  15  lbs.  pressure, 
cracked  grains  in  much  shorter  time.  I’m 
going  to  try  it.  And  as  to  those  food 
prices — I’m  not  blaming  town  people,  or 
anybody  who  has  a  large  enough  income, 
earned  or  unearned,  to  justify  purchase 
of  •whatever  he  wants.  But  it  is  a  topsy¬ 
turvy  situation  that  the  political  econo¬ 
mists  of  my  college  days  could  not  have 
imagined. 

Peaches  and  tomatoes  are  now  add¬ 
ing  to  the  luxury  of  the  table,  but 
fattening  the  purse  not  at  all,  as  they 
are  dirt  cheap.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  to 
can  more  than  a  year’s  supply  of  peaches, 
for  the  crop  is  so  uncertain,  and  my  va¬ 
rieties  are  so  fine.  Rochesters  are  break¬ 
ing  down  the  trees,  in  spite  of  propping, 
and  we  all  pronounce  them  the  best  of 
the  earlies.  Early  Elbertas  seem  un¬ 
reasonably  small,  but  good  for  butter. 
There  ai-e  only  two  scrawny  trees  of 
Hiley  left.  So  many  of  my  peach  trees 
winter-killed,  before  the  orchard  was 
drained,  that  I  hardly  know  what  kinds 
are  left,  without  consulting  the  chart. 
But  I  think  there  are  still  several  Ni¬ 
agaras,  Hales  and  Krummel  Octobers — 
terrible  small,  hard  and  green,  but  may¬ 
be  they  will  make  peaches  yet.  One  big 
yellow  cling  seedling  near  the  house  is 
very  hardy,  and  usually  produces.  Clings 
are  a  vexation — but  do  you  know  how  to 
seed  them  in  passable  shape  for  canning? 
Cut  around  the  equator,  instead  of  a 
meridian,  twist  the  halves  slightly,  and 
one  will  come  off,  then  the  seed  can  be 
removed  from  the  other  with  a  spoon. 
This  works  better  if  the  peach  is  not  too 
soft.  I  didn’t  discover  it — Best  Friends 
learned  it  from  their  brother.  E.  M.  c. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
advised  that  growers  may  state  on  the 
outside  of  the  standard  apple  barrel  that 
the  barrel  contains  3 %  bushels,  declares 
Virginia  Fruit.  A  number  of  the  large 
orchards  of  that  State,  it  continues,  are 
buying  a  rubber  stamp  prepared  to  this 
effect,  feeling  that  dealers  and  buyers  of 
Virginia  apples  should  be  advised  of  the 
actual  content  of  the  barrel. 

The  horticultural  societies  of  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Iowa,  New 
Jersey  and  possibly  some  others,  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  persuade  apple-growers  in 
tlieir  respective  States  to  keep  from  pack¬ 
ing  and  offering  for  sale  fruit  below  U. 
S.  Utility  in  grade.  So  far  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  concerned,  this  effort  will 
amount  to  very  little,  partly  because  of 
the  flood  of  unsprayed  and  ungraded  ap¬ 
ples  which  come  in  from  the  neglected 
farm  orchards  every  Autumn,  and  partly 
because  human  nature  is  the  same  here 
as  elsewhere — almost  any  grower  offered 
even  a  quarter  for  culls  without  the  pack¬ 
age  will  sell  them  as  fresh  fruit  instead 
of  as  by-product  materials.  He  will 
usually  neither  know  nor  care  what  such 
sales  will  do  to  his  own  or  his  neighbor’s 
future  markets,  using  the  unwritten  rule 
fitting  such  a  procedure,  Look  out  for 
today  and  tomorrow  will  take  care  of  it¬ 
self  ! 

This  country’s  export  trade  in  apples 
has  mounted  rapidly  in  the  last  seven 
years  until  last  year  the  shipment  to 
foreign  ports  reached  a  total  market 
value  of  $28,700,000,  according  to  Com¬ 
merce  Reports.  The  port  of  New  York 
alone  handled  the  shipping  of  apples 
amounting  to  $16,300,000.  As  American 
Hortigraphs  remarks,  this  dwarfs  to  in¬ 
significance  the  20,000,000  apples  (about 
$360,000)  that  were  sold  on  the  streets 
of  that  city  during  the  first  six  weeks  of 
the  emergency  peddling  by  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  That  number  in  itself  is  not  in¬ 
significant,  it  continues,  since  it  provided 
a  worth-while  outlet  for  the  apple  pro¬ 
ducer,  when  combined  with  the  sales  in 
other  cities. 

While  we  are  quoting  figures,  here  are 
a  few  more  concerning  the  apple  industry 
of  the  State  of  Washington  :  The  annual 
value  of  the  boxed  apple  industry  of  that 
State  is  about  $60,000,000,  of  which 
amount  $22,000,000  goes  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  $15,000,000  for  the  producing  pay¬ 
roll,  $6,000,000  for  lumber  and  boxes,  $2,- 
500,000  for  storage  charges,  $1,500,000 
for  paper,  $500,000  for  nails  and  hard¬ 
ware.  and  $350,000  for  printing. 

Where  do  some  of  the  export  apples 
from  the  West  Coast  go?  Last  year, 
among  other  places,  they  went  to  Fin¬ 
land  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Egypt.  Hamburg,  Germany, 
ranked  first  with  2,500,000  boxes,  Rotter¬ 
dam,  The  Netherlands,  second,  and  Lon¬ 
don,  third. 


In  Beaver,  Pa.,  during  mid-September, 
occurred  an  incident  which  astonished 
the  Pennsylvania  press:  There  were 
three  peach  trees  standing  side  by  side; 
two  of  them  hear  peaches  like  all  re¬ 
spectable  peach  trees  should.  Number 
three  insisted  in  bearing  “large  yellow 
and  pink  plums,”  with  “seeds  rough,  like 
peach  seeds,”  so  the  headlines,  “Peach 
Tree  Bearing  Plums.”  Somebody  had 
nectarines  and  did  not  know  what  they 
were ;  nectarines  are  simply  smooth¬ 
skinned  peaches. 

Many  Pennsylvania  cities,  boroughs 
and  communities  are  busy  putting  up 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  needy  this 
Winter.  The  fruit  or  other  produce  is 
gathered  free  from  sources  possessing 
too  much  of  it ;  donations  of  cans  or 
jars  and  sugar  are  requested.  Then  some 
organization  takes  charge  of  preserving 
and  canning  the  material.  Several  rather 
small  groups  have  put  up  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Hoosier  Horticulture,  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  issued  by  the  Indiana  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  gives  the  following  recipe 
for  cleaning  out  spray  tanks:  “For  a 
200-gallon  tank  slush  two  gallons  of  kero¬ 
sene  around  with  a  can,  being  sure  that 
the  entire  surface  is  covered.  Add  enough 
water  to  cover  the  agitator  and  then 
start  the  engine.  Add  4  or  5  lbs.  of  sal- 
soda  or  Wyandotte  powder  and  turn  one 
spray  gun  into  the  tank,  spraying  the  in¬ 
side  thoroughly.  Drain  and  flush  with 
clean  water.”  The  same  publication  also 
observes  that  25  farmers  of  McCracken 
Co.,  Ky.,  paid  off  their  Federal  farm 
loans  with  proceeds  from  the  1931  straw¬ 
berry  crop. 

Loans  of  about  $4,000,000 '  were  au¬ 
thorized  for  California  rainsin-growers 
August  8  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
The  Grape  Control  Board  of  that  State 
announced  that  funds  would  be  advanced 
to  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin-Growers  and  the 
California  Raisin  Pool. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Sando,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  obtained  a  new  chemi¬ 
cal,  ursolic  acid,  from  the  waxy  coating 
of  apple  skins,  a  Federal  report  states. 
Ursolic  acid  is  a  resinous  powder  which 
has  some  possibility  of  use  in  increasing 
gloss  and  water  resistance  of  lacquers 
made  from  cellulose,  and  of  slowing  down 
the  drying  of  these  lacquers  so  as  to  al¬ 
low  better  brushing-  and  spreading,  which 
surely  is  needed,  as  all  attempting  to  ap¬ 
ply  these  lacquers  with  a  brush  know 
very  well.  Dr.  Sando  found  most  ursolic 
acid  in  skins  of  Arkansas  Black,  De¬ 
licious  and  Grimes,  while  lesser  amounts 
were  found  in  Transparent,  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  and  York  skins.  If  demand  warrants, 
about  500,000  lbs.  of  this  new  chemical 
could  be  obtained  annually  in  this  coun¬ 
try  from  apple  skins  from  canning-house 
refuse  and  apple  drying  plants. 

R.  H.  SUDDS. 


Some  Comments  on  the  1931 
Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

We  received  the  photograph  and  think 
it  is  a  very  good  picture  of  the  group.  We 
want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  both 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  and  to  you  for  sending  the  pic¬ 
ture.  There  were  so  many  items  of  in¬ 
terest  and  wonderful  scenery  that  im¬ 
pressed  us.  We  did  enjoy  the  tour 
through  the  Wenatchee  orchards  given  us 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Wenatchee 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  did  enjoy 
every  minute  of  the  trip. 

New  Jersey.  MR.  and  airs.  j.  d.  ryan. 

We  have  been  so  enthusiastic  over  our 
trip  that  many  are  inquiring  about  same. 
If  there  are  any  of  the  little  tour  hooks 
left  we  would  greatly  appreciate  having 
one,  as  that  would  be  the  quickest  way 
of  showing  the  route  and  method  used 
on  trip,  and  we  would  also  prize  it  as  a 
reminder  of  the  good  times  we  had  at  the 
various  places.  Gideon  h.  Christy. 

New  York. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  delightful  trip  that  I  have  just  been 
privileged  to  enjoy.  My  husband  and  I 
both  had  a  wonderful  time,  and  we  want 
you  to  know  it.  The  trip  was  wonder¬ 
fully  planned  and  very  well  carried  out, 
and  your  friendliness  helped  a  great  deal 
to  make  it  a  success.  ruth  m.  coit. 

Connecticut. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  sending  us 
the  group  picture.  It  is  just  splendid.  It 
seems  as  if  we  knew  them  all.  And  your 
good  review  of  our  trip  is  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  can  tell  it.  My  paper  is  get¬ 
ting  borrowed  and  read  and  I  want  to 
keep  it.  I  would  like  four  or  five  to  send 
away.  Several  near  here  say  they  are 
going  next  year,  hut  there  isn’t  a  place 
you  could  go  that  would  compare  with 
the  trip  of  this  yeai*.  MRS.  geo.  bodle. 

New  York. 

As  I  enjoyed  myself  so  much  on  your 
Coast  to  Coast  Tour  this  year  I  feel  like 
sending  my  special  thanks.  I  Avas  glad 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  put  the  tour  on  and 
that  it  had  been  my  pleasure  to  have  gone 
on  it.  I  Avant  you  to  feel  that  I  am 
thankful  to  you  for  I  am  sure  I  Avould 
not  have  seen  our  country’s  great  North- 
Avest  had  it  not  been  for  the  feeling  of 
confidence  I  hold  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  had 
never  traveled  to  take  a  sleeper  before. 

While  our  train  was  going  through 
North  Dakota  I  could  not  help  feeling- 
sorry  for  the  farmers  of  that  State,  as  it 
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has  been  so  dry  there  that  the  Avheat  was 
only  about  one-third  the  height  it  should 
be.  Conditions  there  make  a  man  from 
the  East  think  that  he  still  has  some¬ 
thing  to  he  thankful  for,  even  though  po¬ 
tatoes,  Avhich  are  our  principle  crop,  are 
only  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel.  Since 
getting  home  several  here  have  asked  me 
Iioav  they  could  take  this  tour  another 
year,  as  they  had  not  read  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  tell  all  that  inquire  that  if  you  take  on 
this  tour  another  year  I  am  sure  it  can 
he  arranged.  As  to  the  beauty  and  won¬ 
der  of  the  mountains  I  tell  everyone  they 
Avill  have  to  see  for  themselves.  I  have 
many  things  to  think  of  as  a  result  of 
this  tour,  and  shall  think  of  them  often 
Avith  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  It 
seems  to  me  everyone  after  years  of  Avork 
and  saving  should  be  entitled  to  a  trip 
of  this  kind  to  see  some  of  the  Avonder- 
ful  sights  of  our  country. 

Ncav  York.  harold  p.  haulock. 

We  Avish  to  thank  you  for  The  R. 
NV-Y.  tour  party  picture.  It  Avas  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  us.  Mrs.  IIolloAvay  joins  me  in 
thanking.  It  was  one  of  our  most  en¬ 
joyed  trips  and  food  for  afterthought 
among  the  many  Ave  have  taken. 

New  York.  James  holloavay. 

Tour  good  letter  of  September  2,  en¬ 
closing  mail  that  came  to  the  special 
train  for  me  after  I  had  left  it,  received 
Avith  thanks.  I  visited  my  relati\-es  in 
Chicago  before  starting  south  Avhich  Avas 
September  1,  then  stopped  over  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Montgomery,  Ncav  Orleans  and 
Houston,  arriving  home  September  7, 
fresh  and  Avisliing  I  could  continue  on 
one  or  two  more  similar  tours.  Y’our 
watchful  kindness  through  all  of  the  trip, 
I  am  sure,  was  A-ery  much  appreciated  by 
all  others  as  Avell  as  by  myself. 

Texas.  av.  c.  kinsman. 

The  trip  could  not  have  been  planned 
any  better  to  sIioav  us  the  “high  spots,” 
and  it  xvill  always  be  a  memorable  one  to 
us.  My  thoughts  are  always  about  the 
scenery,  etc.  When  The  R.  N.-Y.  lias 
another  tour  in  some  other  direction  I 
hope  I  11  be  able  to  go;  it  is  the  best  Avay 
to  travel.  e.  l.  saumenig. 

Maryland. 


Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke 

Dr.  Lucius  L.  Van  Slyke,  for  38  years 
chemist  and  research  Avorker  at  the  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station,  died 
September  30,  aged  72.  Dr.  Van  Slyke 
Avas  Avell  knoAvn  to  our  readers  and  to 
agriculture  in  general. 

When  the  inspection  analysis  labora¬ 
tories  at  tlie*Geneva  Station  Avere  estab¬ 
lished  Dr.  I  an  Slyke  Avas  placed  in 
charge.  In  this  post  he  had  charge  of 
all  the  analyses  in  connection  with  the 
operation  and  enforcement  of  the  State 
feeding  stuff,  fertilizer,  insecticide  and 
fungicide  laAvs.  He  had  a  large  share 
in  forming  and  interpreting  these  laws. 

In  addition  to  his  station  duties  he 
wrote  many  hooks  and  articles  on  sub¬ 
jects  connected  Avith  agricultural  chem¬ 
istry. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Good  Idea. — Did  you  hear  how  the  bis 
fish  lived  in  the  little  pool?  You  see,  it 
was  like  this  :  A  couple  of  fellows  went 
fishing  one  day  in  a  rather  small  brook, 
and  they  came  to  a  pool  that  had  a  fish 
in  it  altogether  out  of  proportion  in  size 
to  the  depth  of  the  pool.  How  could  such 
a  big  fish  live  in  such  a  pool?  So  they 
decided  to  watch  the  big  fellow  a  while. 
Soon  they  noticed  that  he  had  one  red 
eye  and  one  green  eye.  He  would  re¬ 
main  perfectly  motionless  in  the  pool  and 
close  the  green  eye  and  open  the  red  eye. 
As  the  little  fishes  came  swimming  about 
they  would  see  this  red  eye  and  imme¬ 
diately  put  on  the  brakes  and  stop.  When 
a  large  number  of  them  had  so  stopped 
right  in  front  of  him,  he  would  close  the 
red  eye  and  open  the  green  eye.  Upon 
this  signal  all  the  little  fishes  would  dart 
forward  right  into  the  big  fish's  mouth. 

The  Pollywog. — I  presume  there  is  a 
picture  to  go  with  this  story  of  “Ta” 
about  the  canvas  top.  No  sooner  was  he 
out  of  school  last  June  than  he  began  to 
talk  of  fixing  up  this  old  boat-; — he  and 
his  boy  friend  of  the  same  class  in  school. 
Thev  must  have  got  some  idea  from  the 
pictures  of  gondolas  in  the  geography, 
such  as  are  used  in  Venice.  This  boat 
has  been  the  supreme  object  of  ^  his 
thought  and  concern  many  days  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  had  to  be  caulked  up,  as  it 
leaked  like  a  sieve.  The  boys  have  had 


much  trouble  with  the  car,  had  to  wait  at 
a  garage  till  nearly  live  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Arriving  in  Connecticut 
around  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  this 
couple  went  some  19  miles  out  of  their 
way  to  bring  this  man  to  the  town  where 
his  daughter  lived.  He  did  not  know 
where  in  the  town  she  lived,  and  it  being 
still  dark  he  urged  this  couple  to  go  on 
now  to  their  town  and  destination  and 
when  morning  came  he  could  inquire 
where  to  go.  Nothing  doing.  They  de¬ 
clared  they  would  stay  by  him  till  they 
landed  him  on  the  doorstep  wherever  he 
wanted  to  go.  Without  a  wink  of  sleep 
all  night,  these  utter  strangers  to  him, 
sat  right  there  in  the  car  till  daylight 
and  people  began  to  get  up,  and  then 
they  found  where  the  daughter  lived  and 
landed  her  father  on  the  step  as  they 
said  they  would,  and  drove  off  merrily 
and  chipper  as  a  grig — whatever  that  is. 

Another  Case. — The  other  night  a 
family  left  one  of  the  Parson’s  socials 
and  started  off  to  carry  the  daughter  to 
another  city  where  she  works,  and  then 
they  were  to  come  back  home.  It  was 
quite  a  long  way,  and  about  half  way 
there  the  car  broke  down.  They  walked 
to  a  phone — phoned  home  about  the  trou¬ 
ble.  At  home  they  phoned  a  farmer 
neighbor's  house.  One  of  the  grown  boys 
there,  dressed,  got  liis  car  out,  went  and 
found  these  stranded  folks,  carried  them 
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Ta  in  the  Pollywog 


free  access  to  hammer,  nails,  saw  and  a 
brand-new  set  of  bits  that  the  Parson  has 
wanted  for  years  and  years,  and  just  got 
round  to  buy.  The  boy  has  done  very 
well,  indeed,  about  taking  care  of  the 
tools  and  wiping  the  bits  and  greasing 
them  and  putting  them  in  their  case.  How 
else  is  he  to  learn  except  from  experience? 
Some  people  lock  up  the  tools  from  the 
children,  but  the  Parson  has  never  done 
that.  You  can  reason  with  a  child  won¬ 
derfully.  He  can  see  how  a  nail  dulls  a 
saw,  and  what  a  job  it  is  to  sharpen  it, 
and  how  a  rusty  bit  will  not  work.  What 
with  a  rack  to  put  your  feet  on  and  a 
place  for  tools  there  was  much  done  on 
this  old  boat  that  does  not  show  in  the 
picture. 

The  Club.  —  We  got  another  boat 
much  smaller  than  this,  the  “Tadpole,” 
and  what  with  these  two  and  the  little 
half  barrel,  the  “Bullfrog,”  they  have  so 
much  fun.  Charles  decided  to  have  a 
yacht  club.  As  his  friend's  name  was 
Milton  it  was  named  the  “Milta  Yacht 
Club."”  and  “Two  Cents  a  Ride.”  Two 
signs  to  this  effect  are  tacked  to  the  ice 
house.  Sit  agreed  to  be  treasurer  of  the 
club  and  the  tptal  receipts  so  far  have 
mounted  up  to  something  like  10  cents. 
Small  boys  about  the  neighborhood  have 
received  various  jobs  in  connection  with 
the  club  as  anchor  puller,  water  bailer 
(this  last  most  important),  and  got  then- 
pay  in  free  rides.  But  yesterday,  school 
began  and  other  interests  will  take  the 
place  of  all  this.  No  one  in  the  family 
has  made  any  jest  of  this  roof  or  its  win¬ 
dows,  and  we  have  all  tried  to  be  just  as 
sympathetic  and  interested  in  this  ven¬ 
ture  as  the  boy  himself. 

The  Good  Things. — The  Parson  for 
some  time  has  made  it  a  point  to  tell  of 
good  deeds  and  kind  sayings  in  his  ser¬ 
mons.  and  not  forever  be  talking  about 
the  dreadful  sins  of  the  world  and  de¬ 
pressing  things  of  life.  Next  Sunday  he 
plans  to  tell  them  about  an  old  man,  most 
80.  who  lives  up  in  Maine  or  down  in 
Maine,  which  is  it?  He  has  children  liv¬ 
ing  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
and,  having  in  years  past,  invested  all 
liis  earnings  in  that  best  of  all  banks,  na¬ 
ture's  bank,  the  bank  of  our  own  making, 
the  13  children  he  had  brought  up.  So 
he  had  been  casting  about  for  a  chance 
to  ride  down  this  way.  A  couple  in  an¬ 
other  town  happened  to  hear  this  and 
sent  word  to  him  to  ride  down  with  them, 
as  they  were  coming  to  Connecticut.  They 
had  never  seen  this  man,  and  though 
their  car  was  a  runabout  and  this  man 
weighs  196  pounds  they  took  him  in  most 
cheerily  and  started  out.  Soon  they  had 


on  to  the  city,  left  the  girl,  came  clear 
back,  towed  the  car  a  long  way  to  a  ga¬ 
rage,  then  brought  the  family  to  their 
home  and  then  went  on  to  his  home,  and 
it  was  just  about  time  to  begin  chores, 
and  all  done  without  thought  of  pay  or 
price  of  gasoline,  and  cheerful  as  a  grig, 
too. 

Mending  Belts. — Did  you  know  you 
could  buy  a  metal  coupler  or  whatever 
you  would  call  it  and  fix  a  belt  together 
in  about  a  minute?  “Steel-grip”  lacing 
is  its  proper  name.  It  costs  only  about  a 
cent  an  inch.  The  time  the  Parson  has 
spent  lacing  old  belting  and  the  vexations 
attendant  thereto  would  make  quite  a 
showing.  A  man  was  helping  us  cut 
some  corn  in  the  silo  and  the  belt  broke 
and  we  jumped  in  a  car  and  went  in  and 
got  one  of  these  things,  and  the  machine 
was  probably  running  again  in  20  min¬ 
utes.  Of  all  the  things  the  Parson  loves 
to  do,  cutting  cornstalks  in  any  shape 
by  power,  whether  dry  or  green,  and  saw¬ 
ing  wood  by  power,  stand  first.  .Just  be¬ 
cause  he  had  to  do  these  things  so  much 
as  a  boy  when  he  wanted  to  be  playing. 
Y’es,  we  cut  some  corn  in  the  silo  which 
we  haven’t  done  for  years,  but  it  gets  it 
out  of  the  way,  and  four  head  of  stock 
may  be  able  to  eat  it  off  fast  enough  after 
the  cold  weather,  with  the  aid  of  the 
sheep.  Up  in  old  Vermont  where  the 
Parson  was  for  a  few  days  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  the  shift  is  away  from  the 
silo,  with  all  the  extra  help  and  cost  the 
farmer  turns  to  more  and  better  hay  with 
an  abundance  of  clover.  The  Parson’s 
brother  was  getting  less  than  three  cents 
a  quart  for  his  milk  at  the  door.  Of 
course  the  whole  thing  works  in  a  circle 
— the  cheaper  is  milk,  the  less  grain  is 
bought  and  the  more  grain  is  left  on  their 
hands  out  West,  while  the  eastern  farmer 
rushes  for  more  clover  and  Alfalfa.  He 
never  will  buy  as  much  grain  again. 

George  Returns.  —  Yes,  George  has 
gone  back  to  Minnesota  and  arrived  there 
safely.  What  wonderful  things  these 
autos  are.  He  left  here  in  Connecticut 
on  a  Monday  morning  and  stayed  four 
hours  in  New  York  and  then  got  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  before  midnight.  They 
stayed  one  day  there  and  then  started  on 
west  by  way  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is  trou¬ 
bled  some  with  hay  fever,  and  a  letter 
yesterday  said  he  had  been  treading  down 
silage  for  a  parishioner  all  day.  and  as 
the  corn  was  very  dry  it  gave  him  quite 
a  bad  attack.  The  friend  who  came  with 
him  had  had  experience  in  puttying  win¬ 
dows  and  did  a  big  job  on  the  house  win¬ 
dows.  We  must  now  get  to  painting 
them.  Painting  the  main  body  of  a 


ITCHING  DYNAMIT 

FOR  FIELD  DRAINING 


Mail  coupon  for  illustrated  booklet 

r 
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E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  Sc  COMPANY,  INC. 

( Please  mail  coupon  or  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office) 

New  York  City,  Empire  State  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1912  Clark  Building 

Please  send  “DITCHING  WITH  DYNAMITE”  booklet  to: 


NAME .  . 

(Please  print  plainly)  (RNY) 

PLACE . . STATE . . 

I  may  use  dynamite  for:  □  Blasting  Ditches  □  Cleaning  Out  Old  Ditches 
□  Straightening  Stream  Channels  □  Blasting  Water  Holes. 


Above:  The  winding  stream  which  overflowed  to  imperil  the  crop. 

Below:  The  present  channel  after  du  Pont  Ditching  Dynamite  was  used. 


the  water  without  overflow.  The  dyna¬ 
mite  most  popular  with  farmers  is  du  Pont 
Ditching  Dynamite.  This  explosive  .  .  . 
made  especially  for  all  kinds  of  drainage 
work  in  wet  soil .  . .  has  proved  its  ability 
time  and  time  again  to  do  the  right  kind 
of  a  drainage  job. 

Du  Pont  Ditching  Dynamite  blasts  a 
ditch  3  feet  wide  or  10  feet  wide  with 
equal  effectiveness.  You  can  use  it  to 
straighten  stream  channels  ...  to  clean 
out  old  ditches  .  .  .  and  to  blow  out 
water  “tanks”  or  reservoirs!  It  is  low 
freezing,  requires  but  one  primed  car¬ 
tridge  to  explode  all  charges,  can  be 
loaded  in  water  and  is  uniform  in  quality. 
The  explosion  distributes  the  soil  evenly 
.  .  .  leaves  no  piled-up  spoil  banks  on 
the  sides. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  du  Pont  Ditching 
Dynamite  and  the  necessary  caps  and 
fuse.  Look  for  du  Pont  Oval  on  case  and 
cartridge — your  assurance  you  are  getting 
the  right  explosive.  Write  for  our  booklet 
“Ditching  with  Dynamite,”  describing 
the  methods  of  using  dynamite. 


IF  you  have  drainage  work  of  any  kind 
that  needs  to  be  done  on  your  farm 
.  .  .  you  can  cut  many  hours  off  your 
working  time  .  .  .  avoid  a  lot  of  unneces¬ 
sary  drudgery  .  .  .  and  save  money  .  .  . 
by  using  DYNAMITE! 


Here’s  a  specific  example  of  how  one 
farmer  profited  by  using  a  few  pounds  of 
dynamite  to  correct  a  poor  drainage 
system : 


A  progressive  farmer*  of  Mercer  County, 
Pennsylvania,  had  ten  acres  in  celery 
valued  at  $10,000,  which  was  jeopardized 
four  times  in  one  year  by  the  overflow  of 
his  main  ditch.  This  ditch  flowed  into  a 
meandering  stream  which  was  clogged 
with  debris  to  such  an  extent  that  when¬ 
ever  there  was  a  heavy  rain  the  stream 
would  not  carry  the  water.  This  plugged 
up  the  ditch  and  flooded  the  fields.  To 
correct  this  situation,  du  Pont  Ditching 
Dynamite  was  used  to  clean  and  straighten 

the  stream  for 
about  one  mile. 
The  new,  blasted 
ditch  is  wider  and 
deeper  and  carries 


HOLE 

MAKING 


*Namc  on  request. 
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/  Worlds  Finest  Engines  V 

^ ejffWF  f  The  sensation  of  the  en-  V  |lf|i  ^ 

if  gine  industry  and  the  supreme  Y\  3y 
^g&MESS^^SS&b/1  achievement  of  the  great  V  Bl : 
Kj£pM|^HHL  WITTE  organization.  Has  all  the  VJRfi  f£S£jk 
gfljgjjjiHBS^^^rfeatures  you  have  always  wanted  in  ImMMf&m 

j fj  YOUR  stationary  engine.  EN-  V\ 

-  if  CLOSED  like  the  finest  automobile  \\  c“lo“oy 

i  ■  •  .  la  if  •  •  %\  ed  oiling  systei 

’i  imT9> elt-Mn'-  if  motor,  no  sand,  dirt  or  grit  can  get  in.  Y  auiy  »ncio««d 

>w.,  plant.  jf  SELF- OILING  and  runs  60  hours  on  one  \\  - — 

if  filling  of  the  crank  case — no  oil  or  grease  cups  Y\ 
to  fill  and  regulate,  positive  lubrication  of  all  V\ 

Rj^  driving  parts,  mechanically  measured.  TIMKEN  \\  H 
mj W  TAPERED  ROLLER  BEARINGS  put  snap  and  V 
Rf  pep  into  the  smooth  flowing  power — saves  fuel  and 
SplK*  oil.  There  is  no  other  engine  like  it . Jjppffll 

jf  Compare  the  Quality  — Consider  the  Value 

®"  /jf  When  you  buy  an  engine  you  are  making  a  lifetime  invest- 
*  jf  merit  for  either  profit  or  more  comfort  and  you  want  the  best  V\ 
if  to  be  had  and  with  every  modern  feature  and  convenience  that  V 
if  advanced  engineering  and  experience  has  made  possible.  You  want  I 
f  an  engine  which  not  only  meets  every  requirement  of  today  but  one 
that  will  meet  your  every  need  for  years  to  come.  Get  all  the  facts  about 
these  remarkable  engines,  compare  the  quality — consider  the  value.  Once 
you  do  this  your  choice  will  fall  on  a  WITTE,  with  its  great  dependa¬ 
bility,  long  life  and  matchless  economy  of  operation . 


Order  Direct  From  Factory  —  Big  FREE  Catalog 

1  9  3  2  ENGINES  AT  1914  PRICES 


WITTE 


P 


E 


EVERY  MODERN  IMPROVEMENT 


IS  BUILT  INTO  WITTE 


ENCLOSED 
SELF-OILING 
ROLLER  BEARING 


THE  SIGN 
OF  A  GOOD 
ENGINE 

Established  1870 


2  to  12  H.  P 

ON  WOOD 
SKIDS  OR 
IRON  BASE 


ENGINES 


Sold  on 
30  Days 

TRIAL 

and 

EASY 

TERMS 


Cutowoy  view  showing  import¬ 
ant  features  ©I  this  self-con- 
toined  power  plant. 


iHHwiTTE  ENGINE  WORKS  IBB 


Note  center  line  con- 
struction.CTOSS  bored 
ot  right  ongles  lor  / 
perfect  bolonce  N 
As  strong  above  Jli 
the  line  os  If  A 
below  it  /IB 


Cutowoy  view  showing  improv¬ 
ed  oiling  system.  Note  separ¬ 
ately  enclosed  gears,  olso  self- 
oiled. 


Maximum  to 
i  to  minimum 
\  speed  in- 
k  \  dicator. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 


PATENTS  j| 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch  || 
ormodel  forinstructionsor  write  for  Free  book  “How  || 
toObtain  aPatent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”|form.  II 
No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A,  Jl 
O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  6031  Security  V 
Savings  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D»  C.  \ 


Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  witli  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


Renew  NOW 


at  amazing  low  prices! 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


No  matter  what  the  make  or  model  of  your  elec¬ 
tric  plant  may  be,  Westinghouse  has  batte-ies 
to  fit  it.  So  why  not  take  advantage  of  o.  - 
limited  rock-bottom  price  offers  to  make  youi 
plant  good  as  new  right  NOW — before  winter 
sets  in  ?  You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  “pep”  these 
wonderful  big  batteries  give.  Special  indicator 
cell  with  each  set  shows  charge — no  hydrometer 
needed.  Plante  models  sold  under  ten-year  ad¬ 
justment  guarantee! 

ELECTRIC  PLANT  AND  WATER 
SYSTEM  PRICES  ALSO  SLASHED! 

Genuine  Westinghouse  light  plants  and  automatic 
water  systems  are  now  at  the  lowest  prices  in  his¬ 
tory.  Your  big  opportunity.  Write  immediately  for 
catalogs,  prices,  etc.  Address  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  310,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Westinghouse 

Batteries  —  Light  Plants  —  Water  Systems 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y .  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


house  isn't  so  bad,  but  the  blinds  are  a 
“hang-on”  job  and  the  windows  are  the 
worst  proposition  of  all.  Last  time  we 
painted  the  house  two  years  ago,  we 
never  got  to  the  windows  at  all.  The 
blinds  are  rather  old  and  many  of  the 
fasteners  gone,  so  we  only  paint  one  side 
and  then  screw  them  right  to  the  build¬ 
ing.  Last  time  we  gave  them  a  good  coat 
of  regular  lead  paint  and  then  two  coats 
of  green  on  purpose  for  blinds — light 
green — and  they  have  held  their  color 
fine.  Putting  the  brushes  in  a  pail  of 
kerosene,  the  brushes  hung  on  a  Avire 
put  through  a  hole  bored  in  the  handle, 
is  a  great  racket.  The  brush  keeps  good 
and  the  kerosene  gradually  cleans  the 
paint  all  out. 

That  Alfalfa. — For  the  first  time  in 
seven  years,  Ave  made  a  third  cutting  of 
part  of  the  Alfalfa.  With  so  much  rain 
and  heat  this  year,  stuff  would  grow  up 
to  your  knee  and  be  ready  to  cut  in  just 
about  four  weeks.  We  may  turn  the  c-oavs 
in  some  on  the  tAvo  acres  of  what  is  left. 
Raisers  claim  that  if  not  eaten  off  too 
close  nor  the  coavs  left  in  too  late  in  the 
Fall  so  that  it  Avill  have  a  chance  to  start 
up,  it  will  not  only  not  hurt  the  stand 
but  actually  thicken  it  up  and  does  it 
good.  There  is  a  fine  stand  where  Ave 
had  corn  this  year.  We  plan  to  run  the 
drag  over  the  ground  when  it  is  frozen  and 
break  off  and  smash  up  the  butts  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  corn-borer. 

Ltme  Spreading. — Everyone  Avho  has 
tried  it  knows  what  a  job  it  is  to  spread 
lime  by  hand,  such  heavy  stuff  and  so 
dusty.  The  Parson  has  been  there  more 
than  once.  But  he  saAV  a  clever  thing 
the  other  day.  A  man — a  city  boarder 
at  that — had  rigged  the  regular  manure 
spreader  of  the  man  where  lie  stayed  so 
that  it  seemed  to  do  the  trick  perfectly. 
He  wound  common  two-inch  chicken  Avire 
around  the  “throAver”  or  whatever  you 
would  call  it,  then  put  a  thin  layer  of 
some  kind  of  barnyard  fertilizer  on  the 
floor  of  the  carrier  to  keep  the  lime  from 
sifting  through  and  the  lime  seemed  to 
be  spread  to  perfection.  This  was  rather 
an  old-style  spreader  to  be  sure — and  it 
might  not  work  on  the  modern  type ;  the 
Parson  doesn't  know’. 

School  Again. — As  the  Parson  Avrites 
Charles  has  come  home  from  school,  and 
the  Parson  will  go  up  and  iuoav  some 
green  Alfalfa  for  the  cows.  On  account 
of  the  infantile  paralysis,  most  of  the 
schools  have  postponed  opening  for  two 
weeks,  but  luckily  there  has  been  very 
little  of  that  around  here.  Old  Home 
Day  went  off  fine  doAvn  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try  church.  The  former  minister,  91 
years  old,  spoke  as  avcII  as  he  ever  did — 
it  seemed  almost  better — and  the  200  peo¬ 
ple  gathered  there  left  us  over  $50  to 
help  keep  going  during  the  year.  There 
were  over  60  cars  and  they  all  had  to 
go  over  more  than  three  miles  of  back 
country  dirt  roads  to  get  there.  Of  course 
many  of  them  groan  bitterly  over  these 
roads — and  then  come  again  next  year. 
The  Parson  again  carved  the  huge  water¬ 
melon  furnished  by  a  former  attendant 
of  the  old  church,  as  he  does  each  year, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  long  toav  of 
tables.  Positively  it  was  the  biggest 
melon  the  Parson  ever  saAV  in  his  life, 
and  positively  there  seemed  to  be  the 
most  cordial  feeling  at  the  reunion  this 
year  the  Parson  ever  suaa’ .  Quite  likely 
the  watermelon  Avas  the  chief  cause  of 
the  whole  of  it — Avho  knows? 


Winding  Up  the  Garden 

It  is  again  time  of  year  to  think  of 
storing  the  Winter  vegetables.  The  main 
canning  is  done  and  the  root  crops  and 
cabbages  are  maturing  during  these  last 
warm  Fall  days. 

Formerly  the  pea  vines  with  their  lit¬ 
tle  crop  of  aftermath  peas  which  ahvays 
develop  after  the  Fall  rains,  aw  re  fed  to 
the  pigs,  together  Avith  the  ill-formed  cu¬ 
cumbers,  the  spotty  tomatoes  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  late  ears  of  sweet  corn,  while  the 
small  carrots  and  turnips  were  a  special 
treat  to  the  coavs.  Those  things  aren’t 
wasted  around  here  any  more.  At  this 
time  of  year  I  like  to  can  the.  especially 
tasty  things  to  brighten  those  dismal  days 
Avhen  Spring  seems  to  stand  still ;  Avhen 
the  Winter  vegetables  are  gone  and  the 
first  Spring  greens  and  asparagus  not 
yet  in  sight,  when  we  find  it  so  hard  to 
plan  appetizing  meals  without  patroniz¬ 
ing  the  grocer's  shelves. 

I  make  vegetable  soup,  of  which  my 
family  is  especially  fond.  I  buy  a  small 
beef  steAv  piece  if  Ave  do  not  happen  to 
have  meat  available  on  the  farm  at  the 
proper  time.  A  piece  costing  around  50 
cents  is  about  right.  Cook  the  meat  un¬ 
til  it  drops  from  the  bones,  in  plenty  of 
water.  The  meat  may  then  be  chopped 
or  finely  divided  Avith  a  sharp  knife. 
Put  in  broth  in  a  large  kettle.  I  use  the 
bottom  of  our  big  double  roaster,  as  it 
has  such  a  large  heating  surface  and  the 
knobs  on  the  bottom  hold  it  aAvay  from 
the  fire  to  prevent  easy  scorching.  The 
vegetables  which  are  added  raw  are  as 
foiloAVs:  One  quart  each  of  potatoes  and 
carrots  cut  in  dice,  a  small  turnip  finely 
cut,  tAvo  large  onions  chopped,  tAvo  quarts 
sliced  ripe  tomatoes,  tAvo  heads  of  celery, 
a  cup  or  more  of  corn  cut  from  the  cob, 
tAvo  cups  of  Lima  or  other  tender  beans, 
peas  if  you  have  them,  half  a  green  pep¬ 
per  chopped,  and  one  or  tAvo  SAveet  pota¬ 
toes  cut  fine  are  a  nice  addition.  Sea¬ 
son  Avell  Avith  salt,  pepper,  Summer  sa¬ 
vory  and  a  couple  of  bay  leaves.  Bring 
to  a  boil,  fill  sterilized  cans  to  the  neck 
and  process  an  hour  in  a  compression 
cooker  at  10  lbs.  pressure.  . 

All  of  these  vegetables  may  be  decided¬ 
ly  second  quality  goods  which  are  neith¬ 


er  salable  nor  suitable  for  other  means 
of  storage.  My  soup  always  keeps  per¬ 
fectly.  I  often  add  some  cooked  cereal 
just  before  putting  into  the  cans,  such  as 
rice,  pearl  barley  or  macaroni.  Even 
though  macaroni  is  well  cooked  before 
putting  it  into  the  soup  it  will  swell  un¬ 
believably  under  pressure  and  some  al- 
loAvance  should  be  made  for  this  if  much 
is  used.  This  soup  makes  a  very  hearty 
meal,  if  it  is  boiled  Avell  after  opening 
and  added  to  about  double  its  quantity 
of  hot  milk.  We  like  to  serve  baked 
dumplings — simply  tender  dropped  soda 
biscuits — with  it. 

Then  there  are  the  late  beans  Avhich 
are  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  by  frost 
unless  some  special  measures  are  taken 
to  save  them.  Perhaps  to  some  it  seems 
a  Avaste  of  time  to  can  beans  Avhen  there 
are  plenty  of  dry  ones,  but  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  arguments  in  favor  of  doing  so.  In 
the  first  place  the  entree  beans  such  as 
Limas,  red  kidney  and  cranberry,  the 
kinds  which  are  served  as  a  vegetable  in¬ 
stead  of  baking,  have  a  much  finer  flavor 
when  canned  green  than  can  be  obtained 
from  the  dried  beans.  I  haA’e  not  had 
much  experience  with  canning  baked 
beans,  but  I  am  going  to  try  some  this 
Fall  if  my  supply  of  cans  holds  out,  as 
there  are  a  good  many  big  green  pods  on 
our  vines  that  are  worth  saving.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  time  when  I  could  not 
exchange  dry  beans  at  the  grocery  store 
for  sugar  and  flour  and  the  other  com¬ 
modities  Avhich  it  seems  necessary  to  buy. 
Perhaps  if  beans  are  not  so  salable  this 
Fall,  they  can  be  sold  for  seed  next 
Spring.  At  any  rate  I’m  going  to  save 
all  I  can.  I  bring  the  shelled  beans  to 
a  boil  in  AArater  to  cover,  dip  into  hot 
cans,  add  a  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  of 
sugar  to  each  quart  jar  and  more  hot 
Avater  if  necessary.  Process  40  minutes 
at  10  lbs.  pressure.  Some  I  put  with 
beef  prepared  exactly  as  for  soup,  season 
highly  Avith  salt,  pepper  and  chili  powder, 
alloAving  three  cups  of  beans  to  one  of 
beef,  fill  the  cans  to  the  neck  with  the 
hot  broth  and  process  one  hour  at  10  lbs. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  pickles 
which  use  up  the  garden  odds  and  ends. 
An  excellent  recipe  for  mixed  pickles 
which  is  neither  SAveet  nor  sour  is  as 
folloAvs :  A  quart  of  ripe  cucumber  dice, 
from  which  of  course  the  peelings  and 
seeds  haA’e  been  removed,  a  quart  of  tiny 
green  ones  cut  in  half,  or  larger  ones 
out  fine  if  these  are  not  available,  two 
quarts  each  of  green  and  ripe  tomatoes 
cut  fine,  a  quart  of  tender  corn  cut  from 
the  cobs,  a  quart  of  sliced  string  beans, 
a  pint  of  diced  onions,  a  half  dozen  pep¬ 
pers,  these  may  be  green  or  red  or  both, 
a  pint  of  coarsely  chopped  celery.  Stir  a 
half  cup  of  salt  Avell  through  the  mixed 
vegetables  and  let  stand  several  hours  or 
over  night.  Drain  well,  put  on  the  stove 
Avith  three  cups  of  mild  vinegar,  a  round¬ 
ing  cup  of  broAvn  sugar  and  a  half  cup  of 
white  mustard  seeds.  Cook  until  the 
vegetables  are  tenderd  and  can.  This  rel¬ 
ish  is  easy  to  make  and  sells  Avell  if  one 
cares  to  make  pickles  for  sale.  A  head 
of  cauliflower  is  also  good  in  this  pickle. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  parted  with  a 
quarter,  which  purchased  a  can  of  salad 
vegetables.  Now  I  can  my  own.  The  can 
I  bought  contained  potatoes,  carrots, 
peas,  Lima  beans  and  corn,  all  neatly 
cut  to  convenient  size.  I  use  all  of  those 
things,  and  also  celery  and  string  beans. 
Put  the  combined  raAv  vegetables  on  the 
stove  to  heat  Avith  plenty  of  Avater  to 
cover.  When  boiling,  dip  into  hot  cans, 
add  a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart  and 
sterilize  at  10  lbs.  pressure  for  an  hour. 
The  commercial  canned  A’egetables  have 
one  advantage  over  the  home  canned ; 
they  may  be  served  directly  from  the  can, 
Avliile  ours  must  he  boiled  for  at  least  15 
minutes  after  opening,  hut  Avliat  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  and  flavor  ! 

May  I  add  my  recipe  for  salad  dress¬ 
ing?  It  is  original.  Put  one  cup  of 
mild  vinegar  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler 
to  heat.  Mix  Avell  one  tablespoon  each  of 
flour  and  sugar,  a  teaspoon  each  of 
ground  mustard,  salt  and  white  pepper, 
add  gradually  a  cup  of  rich  milk  or  thin 
cream  and  Avhen  smooth,  add  two  beaten 
eggs  and  stir  into  the  hot  vinegar.  Stir 
until  it  thickens.  Curdling  at  first  will 
do  no  harm.  Take  from  the  fire  and 
beat  in  from  one  to  tAvo  cups  of  salad 
oil,  depending  on  your  taste.  This  is  fine 
for  the  vegetable  salads,  or  macaroni. 
For  potato  salad  try  using  half  dressing 
and  half  tomato  catsup  for  a  ucav  flavor. 
This  dressing  is  quite  highly  flavored, 
but  by  thinning  Avith  whipped  cream  in 
equal  parts  it  goes  very  avcII  with  most 
fruits.  It  is  Avholesome  and  delicious, 
and  you  are  acquainted  with  its  ingre¬ 
dients.  It  is  the  dressing  Avhich  influ¬ 
ences  the  popularity  of  salads  and  I 
think  this  Avill  prove  a  favorite. 

BLANCHE  AV.  T RERISE. 


Who  Knows  this  Apple? 

Will  some  of  the  fruit  correspondents 
send  the  name  of  an  apple  which  grows 
in  many  of  the  Vermont  orchards.  The 
tree  has  a  very  gnarled  and  scrubby  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  the  apple  has  a  most 
pleasing  flavor.  A.  b. 

NeAV  York 

Perhaps  same  reader  will  recognize 
the  apple,  from  this  description  of  the 
tree. 


“The  cost  of  maintaining  destructive 
pests  on  the  average  farm  is  $104  an¬ 
nually.”  says  the  American  Research 
Foundation.  But  this,  Ave  understand, 
does  not  include  picnickers  from  the  city. 
— Judge. 
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What  the  Trees  Saw  and 
Said 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  MeARTHUR 
CHAPTER  VI— RECREATION 

It  was  some  years  ago  when  our  trees 
on  the  hilltop  were  not  so  okl  that  one 
frosty  morning  in  October  Mr.  Tree 
shook  his  yellow  leaves  impatiently  and 
gave  a  mighty  yawn. 

“I  hardly  had  a  wink  of  sleep,”  he 
cried  indignantly.  “Such  a  noise  I  never 
heard.  Those  hop-pickers  down  the  road 
won't  be  able  to  work  much  today  after 
the  way  they  carried  on  last  night.” 

“They  were  having  a  dance  in  the  hop- 
house  before  they  put  the  bins  in  for  the 
hops,”  said  Mrs.  Tree.  “They  do  that  to 
get  acquainted,  I  suppose.  The  young 
folks  were  coming  from  all  around  to  the 
dance,  so  I  heard  Mary  James  tell  Rob¬ 
ert  Kane  the  other  day.  They  did  have  a 
jolly  time,  I  am  sure,  and  if  they  are  a 
little  slow  today  they  will  make  it  up  to¬ 
morrow  and  work  all  the  better  for  the 
good  time.  Young  folks  will  get  together, 
you  know.  That  singing  school  they  had 
at  the  schoolhouse  last  Winter  made  a 
place  for  them  to  go,  and  the  spelling 
bees,  too,  and  maybe  they  learned  a  little 
something  about  music  and  spelling.  I 
liked  to  listen  to  their  gay  singing  and 
laughing  as  the  great  sleigh-loads  of 
young  people  passed  here.  Of  course 
there  is  lots  of  visiting  going  on  every 
Winter  and  that  is  very  pleasant  for  old 


crusty  doughnuts,  sandwiches  and  prob¬ 
ably  two  or  three  kinds  of  cake  or 
cookies.  There  is  coffee  for  those  who 
wish  for  it  and  great  pitchers  of  sweet 
cider  which  disappear  rapidly.  The  girls 
are  busy  waiting  on  the  men  and  boys. 
They  may  not  be  as  good  at  husking  corn 
as  the  boys,  but  they  are  at  home  at  this 
job.  and  the  coffee  or  cider  will  taste 
much  better  if  poured  by  a  rosy-cheeked 
lass.”  The  many  colored  leaves  of  Mrs. 
Tree's  dress  rustled  gently  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  breeze  as  she  stopped  speaking  and 
looked  serenely  about  her  at  the  homes 
which  were  in  sight  from  the  hilltop 
where  she  had  stood  all  of  her  life.  They 
were  her  family,  all  the  family  she  had, 
and  she  loved  them. 

The  years  passed.  They  brought 
changes  of  many  kinds  to  the  people  but 
to  the  two  old  trees  the  seasons  came  and 
went  each  year  in  the  same  way,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  human  life  about 
them  they  might  have  been  dull  at  times. 

“The  young  people  of  today  seem  to  en¬ 
joy  dancing  just  as  much  as  they  did 
years  ago,”  said  Mr.  Tree  one  cold  Win¬ 
ter  morning,  as  he  shook  the  icicles  from 
his  bushy  brows  and  beard.  “It  was  al¬ 
most  morning  when  they  went  home  past 
here,  I  suppose  they  had  been  to  the 
dance  in  the  Grange  Hall.  Don't  they 
have  those  parties  rather  often?” 

“I  presume  every  two  weeks  does  not 
seem  very  often  to  them,”  said  Mrs. 
Tree.  “As  far  as  dancing  is  concerned, 
folks  have  always  danced  and  they  prob¬ 
ably  always  will.  When  the  music  plays 


The  Snow  Plow  That  Kept  the  Roads  Open  for  the  Grange  Parties 


and  young.  I  suppose  that  will  soon  be 
beginning  again.  It  always  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  lot  of  work  for  the  women 
folks  to  have  a  big  load,  or  perhaps  two, 
drive  in  to  spend  the  day.” 

“I  think  they  like  it,”  said  Mr.  Tree. 
“It  gives  them  a  chance  to  prove  what 
good  cooks  they  are,  and  to  show  off  the 
l'ancywork  and  the  quilts  they  are  mak¬ 
ing.” 

“Speaking  of  quilts,”  said  his  partner, 
“I  wonder  if  those  quilts  on  the  line 
down  at  Mrs.  James  are  new  ones  or  are 
they  those  quilts  of  her  mother's  she  is 
airing.  It  looks  like  her  mother's  basket 
quilt  from  here.  I  heard  Mary  James 
•say  they  were  going  to  have  a  quilting 
next  week.  Perhaps  Mary  is  going  to  be 
married,  she  is  about  old  enough.  They 
will  have  the  girls  and  women  to  quilt 
all  day  and  then  the  men  and  boys  will 
come  in  the  evening  and  they  will  play 
games  and  dance.  I  like  to  see  people 
having  a  good  time  as  they  seem  to  have 


it  just  seems  natural  to  keep  time  to  it 
with  your  feet,  and  having  a  partner 
makes  it  more  interesting.  I  always  feel 
like  dancing  myself  when  I  hear  the  boys 
play  on  their  banjos  and  violins.” 

“You  always  take  the  side  of  the  young 
folks,  don’t  you?”  said  Mr.  Tree  with  a 
chuckle. 

“Well,  I  try  to  remember  that  I  was 
young  once  myself  and  liked  a  good  time, 
though  I  never  got  very  far  away  from 
you.  I  hear  the  older  folks  of  the  Grange 
go  to  the  parties  and  see  that  all  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  an  orderly  way  and  I  think 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  I  heard  the  boys 
and  girls  telling  what  a  good  time  they 
had  at  the  church  social  the  other  night. 
They  played  games,  did  stunts  and  sang 
rounds  and  songs,  so  I  guess  they  can  en¬ 
joy  other  things  besides  dancing.  Now 
that  the  snowplow  keeps  the  roads  open 
they  can  have  something  for  amusement 
real  often  at  the  church  or  the  Grange 
and  keep  the  young  people  out  of  mis- 


Quilts  on  the  Line 


around  here.  I  heard  Frank  Wood  in¬ 
viting  the  Kane  family  to  a  husking  bee 
at  his  place  next  Friday  night.  Frank 
has  a  good  crop  of  corn,  well  eared,  and 
he  wants  some  help  to  husk  it,  I  presume. 
That  will  be  some  more  fun  for  the  boys 
and  girls.  They  will  have  a  jolly  time 
when  they  all  get  together  in  the  big 
barn.  Some  of  the  young  men  will  try 
to  see  who  can  fill  his  basket  first,  and 
they  say  they  work  like  everything  if  the 
girls  are  watching.  Then  if  they  find  a 
red  ear  they  can  kiss  all  of  the  girls.  Is 
that  the  way  of  it?  I  do  not  remember, 
but  I  know  they  have  a  merry  time,  and 
that  they  all  like  to  go.  When  they  have 
worked  long  enough  Mrs.  Wood  will  send 
out  word  for  them  to  come  to  the  house 
for  lunch.  There  they  are  given  a  plate 
loaded  with  apple  and  pumpkin  pie,  big 


chief.  It  all  helps  to  make  the  country 
a  good  place  to  live.” 

“Living  in  the  country  is  not  what  it 
was  when  we  were  young,”  said  her 
partner.  “I  am  glad  you  have  always 
stayed  near  me  through  all  the  years. 
Those  telephone  and  telegraph  wires 
strung  on  the  ugly  bare  poles  carry  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  farm  homes  from  all  over 
the  world.  The  R.  F.  D.  brings  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines  and  letters  to  their 
homes  daily.  The  radio  and  the  phono¬ 
graph  give  the  farmers  the  finest  music  in 
the  world  as  he  sits  beside  the  fire  in  his 
easy  chair. 

“It  surely  is  a  wonderful  age  we  are 
living  in,”  said  Mrs.  Tree.  “If  we  are 
spared  another  25  years  what  changes 
shall  we  see? 

(To  Be  Continued) 


This  New  CASE  Hammer  Feed  Mill  is 


zr  I  wv  feeder  governors 
and  manij  other  NEW  features 

yy  HY  two  governors  on  the  feeder?  Because 
by  putting  a  double  watch  over  the  volume 
of  the  material  going  in  and  over  the  speed  of  the 
hammers,  the  result  is  smoother  feeding ,  bigger 
capacity  and  better  grinding  with  less  power. 

Besides  simple  and  durable  straight  hammers 
give  you  effective  and  trouble-proof  grinding. 
New  powerful  fan — new  air  intake — new  wide 
pipes  with  long,  easy  curves  prevent  clogging. 
Another  feature  is  the  modern  speed  jack  and 
multiple  V-belt  drive  with  nine 
endless  rubber  belts.  Furnished  as 
regular  equipment. 

This  is  the  year  when  you  can 
surely  increase  the  value  of  your 
crops  by  turning  them  into  feed.  It 
pays  to  do  your  own  grinding.  In 
fairness  to  yourself  investigate  this 
new  and  unusual  feed  mill.  It  grinds 
anything  from  the  smallest  grain  to 
the  toughest  stalks.  See  it  at  the 
nearest  Case  dealer — or  send  in  the 
coupon  for  illustrated  booklet. 


J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY 
Racine,  Wis. 

Send  for  free  booklet/ 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.  K-  60  Racine,  Wis. 

Your  new  Hammer  Feed  Mill  interests  me. 
Without  obligation,  send  me  new  booklet  with 
all  the  facts  about  it. 


Name _ 

^Address 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


HARDWOOD  RUNGS  -  BEST  MATERIALS 

A.  L.  FERRIS.  BOX  245  INTERLAKEN.N.Y. 


10% 

DOWN 
Easy  Payments 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work— low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow. 
er  in  4  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  l’ower  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog— Get  our 

latest  introductory  offer.  c  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER,  ±  C°?XTo 

rres.  — 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  Si. 

Cenlerrille,  Iowa  •*  i»  Hercules 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ;  i  f 


Kill  Weeds  with 

Burn  them,  seed3  and  all. 
( while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
vJJy  of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch.  2000° 
/nr-  £.•>  destroys  Canada  Thistle, 
'llltfSsA  'j  Quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy.  Hon- 
J'STy  f  eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  foi 
destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi- 

mental  Stations,  Farmers,  Foresters,  Poultry- 
men,  Fox  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  76-H^Free 

AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  Inc 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 

Chicago, III.  San  Francisco.  Cal- 


Disinfect  with  Aeroil 

No  Hard  Times  for  Those  Selling 

Valley  Oils  and  Paints 

Our  Time-Payment  Plan— Freight  Allowed— Free  Drums 
and  Low  Prices  make  order  yetting  easy.  Why  not 
represent  us  in  your  neighborhood?  Write  at  once  to 

VALLEY  OIL  CO.,  700  Century  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
Bible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  bouses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible-  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  coui  ts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ol 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ALL  of  us  who  were  brought  up  in  the  country, 
and  have  reached  middle  age  or  beyond,  clearly 
remember  “rainy  days”  in  childhood  on  the  farm. 
Many  of  life’s  experiences  have  been  forgotten — the 
round  of  the  year’s  work ;  the  hot  Summers  and 
cold  Winters ;  the  excitement  of  Presidential  cam¬ 
paigns,  so  stirring  at  the  time ;  fishing  trips ;  and 
even  the  annual  journey  to  the  circus.  But  the  de¬ 
tails  of  those  rainy  days  remain  clear  in  memory, 
and  are  pleasant  to  recall.  Our  first  page  article 
this  week  lists  some  of  them,  and  we  can  add  to  it 
personal  recollections  as  we  see  fit.  One  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  a  sidehill  pig  pasture,  containing  many  trees 
of  seedling  sweet  apples,  their  dropping  hastened  by 
the  wind  and  rain,  the  10  pigs  running  about  to  get 
the  mellow  apples  as  they  fell.  With  the  clover 
and  soft  corn,  they  made  pork  also  worth  remem¬ 


bering. 


* 

THE  experience  of  other  States  in  enforced 
school  consolidation  is  of  interest  to  rural 
school  patrons  in  New  York  State  who  are  trying 
to  save  some  of  their  local  schools.  Below  we  give 
extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Senator  John  E. 
Cashman,  of  Wisconsin,  to  Miss  Idah  Van  Housen, 
of  New  York,  showing  what  the  situation  was  in 
Wisconsin,  and  how  it  was  remedied  by  vigorous 


action  of  the  people: 

I  can  fully  appreciate  your  problem  with  respect  to 
rural  schools  in  New  York  State  and  the  difficulty  you 
have  defending  your  rights  against  enforced  consolida¬ 
tion.  We  had  the  same  problem  in  Wisconsin  until  we 
repealed  the  law  by  the  use  of  which  the  department 
of  public  instruction  was  enforcing  consolidation  of 
rural  school  districts  into  large  centralized  institutions 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned. 

The  department  was  making  use  of  an  old  alteration 
statute  and  a  system  of  appeals  which  provided  that 
any  person  conceiving  himself  to  be  aggrieved  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  trustees  of  any  village  or  the  school 
board  of  any  district  or  districts  might  appeal  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  county  committee  of  education  and  then  any  per¬ 
son  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of 
the  committee  in  the  matter  might  appeal  to  the  State 
superintendent  whose  decision  was  final  except  in  an 
appeal  taken  on  a  writ  of  certiorari.  This  would  not 
go  to  the  merits  of  the  case  at  all,  the  scheme  being  to 
get  the  matter  finally  before  the  State  superintendent 
whose  policy  was  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  in¬ 
to  centralized  institutions  located  in  villages  or  cities. 

In  the  1923  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  we 
succeeded  in  repealing  the  statute  under  which  such 
great  injustice  was  being  worked  against  our  rural 
people,  and  the  old  law  providing  for  a  vote  on  the 
matter  of  consolidation  of  school  districts  is  the  method 
under  which  such  consolidation  may  now  be  had. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  rural  schools  should 
be  abolished  and  the  children  transported  to  centralized 
schools  in  villages  or  cities.  The  fundamental  subjects 
can  be  just  as  well  taught  in  the  country  school  as  in 
any  village  or  city.  There  are  many  good  reasons  why 
the  children  of  the  farmer  at  this  tender  age  should  not 
be  sent  away  from  home  in  buses  or  other  vehicles  to 
villages  and  cities.  The  AVisconsin  Legislature  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  repealed  the  law  under  which  this  in¬ 
justice  was  being  enacted  against  the  farmers.  Now  if 
the  people  of  rural  districts,  in  conjunction  with  the 
trustees  of  villages  wish  to  consolidate,  they  may  do 
so  under  the  democratic  way  of  a  vote  of  the  people. 
The  rural  schools  have  produced  splendid  results  in  the 
past:  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future  if  the 
people  know  what  is  best  for  them  and  stand  united 
against  interference. 

Here  is  something  worth  thinking  about  as  elec¬ 
tion  time  is  at  hand.  What  AVisconsin  did  New 
York  State  can  do  with  united  action  on  the  part 
of  those  who  want  to  save  the  rural  schools. 


* 

FARMERS  who  have  firewood  or  other  woodlot 
products  for  sale  beyond  local  needs  are  often 
puzzled  to  know  what  is  a  fair  price  to  ask  or  ex¬ 
pect.  K.  E.  Barraclough,  New  Hampshire  Exten¬ 
sion  Forester,  is  taking  a  practical  method  of  look¬ 
ing  over  the  situation  in  the  State,  and  telling 
farmers  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  market  for 
these  woodland  products.  He  is  making  a  tour  of 
the  State,  spending  a  week  in  a  county.  His 


schedule  for  October  and  November  is :  Cheshire, 
week  of  October  12 ;  Carroll,  week  of  October  19 ; 
Sullivan,  week  of  October  26;  Hillsborough,  week 
of  November  2 ;  Rockingham,  week  of  November  9 ; 
Merrimack,  week  of  November  16.  This  gives  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  interested  farmers  to  get  the  latest 
advice  and  information. 

* 

THE  Canadian  apple  estimate  of  September  1 
places  the  1931  crop  at  3,634,000  barrels,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5,000  barrels  over  the  August  estimate. 
Last  year’s  crop  amounted  to  3,411,000  barrels.  The 
average  for  the  years  1926-1930  was  3,270,000  bar¬ 
rels.  All  of  the  increase  over  last  year  is  found  in 
the  eastern  barreled  apple  area.  The  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  crop  stands  at  3,437,000  boxes  against  4,322,- 
000  boxes  last  year.  In  England  and  AYales,  apples 
are  expected  to  make  a  light  crop.  Continental 
European  apple  and  pear  crops,  however,  continue  to 
show  favorable  prospects,  with  considerable  im¬ 
provement  over  last  year. 

* 

IS  THE  farm  a  factory  or  a  home?  Our  fathers 
believed  it  to  be  the  latter.  A  multitude  who 
live  on  the  land  still  consider  it  so — and  make  it 
so.  But  it  has  become  the  fashion  with  those  who 
“talk  big”  in  what  they  conceive  to  be  economics 
to  condemn  farms  that  do  not  produce  on  a  fac¬ 
tory  basis.  Let  us  recall  the  history  of  one  of  these 
so-called  “marginal”  farms,  and  see  what  it  did  in 
production  and  the  building  of  character.  Its  ca¬ 
reer,  as  we  have  its  record,  started  70  years  ago— 
130  acres,  50  fairly  rolling,  workable  for  cropping, 
SO  woodland  and  hills.  A  tall,  resolute  young  man 
and  his  wife  bought  the  farm  for  $1,800,  having  only 
$1,000  saved  from  hired  man’s  wages  to  pay  down. 
A  small  old  house,  barn  and  hog  house  were  all  of 
the  buildings.  There  they  lived  63  years.  Mean¬ 
while  the  tillable  land  was  improved  by  piling  up 
the  stones  into  fences,  draining  wet  spots,  and  run¬ 
ning  a  crop  rotation  by  which  the  soil  grew  better 
rather  than  poorer.  Ten  to  15  cows  and  100  sheep 
lived  on  the  pastures.  The  woodland  was  skilfully 
used,  furnishing  not  only  fuel  and  fences  but  timber 
for  the  massive  frames  of  the  commodious  house 
and  large  barns  that  slowly  replaced  the  old  build¬ 
ings.  This  farm  family  was  saving  but  not  miserly. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  they  always  “lived 
well”  and  worked  with  no  undue  hurry.  Church 
and  charity  were  well  considered.  Belated  travelers 
were  welcomed  with  overnight  hospitality.  As  the 
four  sons  grew  to  manhood,  three  established  farm 
homes  of  their  own,  and  the  ancestral  home,  from 
its  savings,  was  able  to  advance  the  needed  money 
for  their  start. 

This  is  no  unusual  occurrence.  In  kind,  and  to 
greater  or  less  degree,  history  has  duplicated  it 
many  times  in  New  York,  the  New  England  States, 
Pennsylvania  and  many  other  States.  Are  such  rec¬ 
ords  written  on  the  land  and  on  life  worth  while? 

* 

WHEN  is  a  Winter  apple  fit  to  pick?  This  is 
often  a  puzzle  even  to  experienced  fruit  men. 
There  must  be  a  time  when  it  is  just  right  from  the 
standpoint  of  ripeness  combined  with  keeping  qual¬ 
ity.  Prof.  G.  AV.  Peck,  of  New  York  State  College, 
concludes  that  normal  size  for  a  variety  is  a  good 
indication  of  its  ripeness,  though  this  will  vary  with 
seasonal  conditions,  vigor  of  the  trees,  and  the  load 
of  fruit.  As  premature  picking  reduces  total  volume 
of  the  crop,  harvesting  should  be  delayed  as  late  as 
is  consistent  with  sound  practice  and  experience. 
The  surface  color  of  the  red  varieties  increases  in 
amount  as  the  apple  advances  to  maturity  and  for 
a  given  orchard  its  characteristic  shade  of  color 
should  be  allowed  to  develop.  The  ground  color  of 
a  fruit  is  leaf  green,  and  as  this  color  changes  to 
a  pale  or  light  greenish-yellow,  the  fruit  should  be 
harvested.  Deep  green  ground  color  indicates  im¬ 
maturity,  while  yellow,  orange  or  creamy-white 
ground  color  indicates  over  maturity.  Ease  of  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  spur,  although  not  a  definite  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  state  at  which  to  harvest,  is  of 
value.  McIntosh  and  some  other  varieties,  some 
seasons,  tend  to  drop  readily  before  desirable  size 
and  color  are  attained.  Spy,  King,  Rome  and  others 
will  usually  hang  until  they  may  become  over-ma¬ 
ture  for  best  keeping  quality.  Although  fruit  should 
be  harvested  before  serious  dropping  occurs,  it 
should  not  be  picked  when  appreciable  numbers  of 
spurs  are  broken  or  stems  pulled  out.  The  color  of 
the  seed  coat  is  of  little  practical  value  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  right  time  for  picking  apples.  It  has 
been  found  that  Baldwin  reaches  proper  stage  for 
harvest  an  average  of  15  days  after  the  seed  coats 
have  turned  dark  brown,  and  AVinesap  40  days.  Ap¬ 


ples  should  be  harvested  at  the  hard  ripe  stage.  If 
immature  or  over-ripe,  keeping  quality  in  storage  is 
seriously  impaired. 

* 

IN  SPAIN  the  new  government  is  taking  measures 
to  compel  normal  farm  crop  production,  particu¬ 
larly  of  wheat  and  corn,  which  are  imports.  The 
law  requires  that  the  mayor  of  each  locality,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  rural  police,  shall  constitute  a 
committee  to  determine  what  farms  are  not  op¬ 
erated,  as  season  and  crop  require  and  according 
to  the  standards  of  a  good  farmer.  On  the  advice 
of  State  agricultural  experts,  a  plan  of  operations 
for  backward  farms  is  worked  out  and  presented  to 
the  farm  operator.  The  police  are  empowered  to  en¬ 
force  observance  of  the  prescribed  program.  AVhere 
the  operator  so  desires,  and  has  the  evident  ability, 
he  may  be  designated  as  the  State  expert,  or  may 
engage  a  private  specialist  to  formulate  the  opera¬ 
tions  program.  AVhere  non-co-operation  is  encount¬ 
ered,  the  local  committee  may  engage  labor  to  work 
the  farm,  billing  the  operator  for  the  costs  incurred. 
In  addition  to  seeing  that  losses  from  faulty  cultural 
methods  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  committee 
also  will  secure  complete  harvesting  of  all  crops. 
The  farm  operator  is  allowed  two  days’  notice  to 
adopt  the  plans  of  the  expert  before  the  committee 
takes  charge  of  the  farm.  The  attitude  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  that  the  new  measures  can  reduce  agri¬ 
cultural  unemployment  and  reduce  the  import  re¬ 
quirements  in  agricultural  products.  The  new  con¬ 
trol  of  Spanish  farm  operation  so  far  has  not  been 
applied  to  increase  acreage  directly.  It  expressly 
states  that  supervision  shall  cover  only  those  lands 
already  under  cultivation  and  makes  no  provision 
for  the  utilization  of  virgin  land.  An  influence  on 
acreage  is  exercised,  however,  as  current  sowings 
cannot  be  reduced.  Compulsory  sowings  can  be  or¬ 
dered  in  regions  where  abandonment  of  acreage 
would  be  reflected  in  unemployment  of  agricultural 
workers.  It  is  provided  further  that  there  shall  be 
no  change  in  the  percentage  distribution  of  the 
various  crops  on  each  farm. 


* 

AFTER  January  1  next  dealers  in  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  in  Pennsylvania  will  have  to  be  licensed 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  are 
some  exceptions  as  follows : 

(1)  Any  duly  incorporated  agricultural  co-operative 
association  in  its  dealings  with  its  members.  (2) 
Any  person,  association,  co-partnership  or  corpora¬ 
tion  who  or  which  does  not  handle  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  more  than  100  animals  in  any  one  license 
year.  (3)  Any  person,  co-partnership,  association  or 
corporation  who  or  which  by  dispersal  sale  is  perma¬ 
nently  discontinuing  the  business  of  dairying,  breeding, 
raising  or  feeding  animals.  (4)  Any  butcher  or  pack¬ 
er  who  receives  animals  exclusively  for  immediate 
slaughter.  (5)  That  part  of  the  business  of  a  farmer 
which  consists  of  buying  or  receiving  animals  for  graz¬ 
ing  and  feeding  purposes  and  the  sale  or  disposal  of 
such  animals  after  the  grazing  and  feeding  period. 

This  law  was  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly 
of  the  State.  License  must  be  applied  for  before 
December  1  this  year.  No  fee  will  be  charged. 

* 

INCREASING  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  farm 
show  to  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the  week 
beginning  January  18,  next.  The"  fame  of  this  show, 
the  main  building  of  which  covers  nine  acres,  has 
spread  to  many  States,  so  that  business  interests 
connected  with  farming  are  arranging  to  be  on  hand. 
But  what  impressed  us  most  last  year  was  the 
magnitude  of  the  exhibits  from  Pennsylvania  alone, 
and  the  interest  shown  by  the  farm  families  attend¬ 
ing.  It  was  no  casual  crowd,  but  a  vast  moving 
throng  intent  on  reading  the  farm  record  of  the 
year. 


Brevities 

First  frost  in  Northern  New  Jersey  September  29. 

Mr.  Curry,  page  1034,  says  a  word  for  some  of  the 
good  old  hens. 

Strange  sort  of  hornet  Prof.  Herrick  tells-,  about  on 
page  1022. 

Pumpktn  pie  is  on  the  table,  and  pancakes  knocking 
at  the  season’s  door. 

Pork  production  in  Germany  is  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  swine  in  the  country  September  1  being  24,- 
400,000. 

Pennsylvania  has  476,056  licensed  dogs;  15,400 
uncontrolled  dogs  have  been  destroyed  by  police  officials 
so  far  this  year. 

John  Gredig,  of  Rio  Grande  County,  Colo.,  has  just 
dug  64,144  lbs.,  or  1,069.06  bushels  of  Bliss  Triumph 
potatoes  from  an  acre — a  world  record  for  the  variety. 

Federal  meat  inspection  was  established  in  this 
country  in  a  systematic  way  25  years  ago.  Since  then 
1,600,000,000  animals  have  had  inspection  before  and 
after  slaughter. 
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A  Stabilized  Dollar 

OUR  monetary  system  is  one  of  the  main  props 
supporting  the  economic  structure  in  which  our 
>  ntional  wealth  is  unfairly  distributed.  The  basis 
of  our  financial  system  is  gold.  Our  unit  is  the 
dollar.  It  consists  of  25. 8  grains  of  standard  gold. 
Besides  this  standard  money,  Congress  has  au¬ 
thorized  national  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  issue  notes  which  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
as  money.  In  addition  we  have  gold  certificates, 
silver  certificates,  silver  dollars  and  subsidiary 
coins.  All  of  these  are  of  equal  value  with  gold  be¬ 
cause  the  government  redeems  them  in  gold  on 
demand. 

Gold  is  a  commodity.  It  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  like  other  commodities.  Money 
has  no  price  because  the  price  of  other  products  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  money  or  dollars.  Money, 
however,  has  value,  and  its  value  is  the  volume  of 
other  products  one  can  get  for  a  dollar  or  25.8  grains 
of  gold.  If  the  supply  of  money  exceeds  the  supply 
of  commodities,  prices  will  be  high.  If,  however, 
the  supply  of  money  is  low  prices  will  fall.  Con¬ 
versely  the  purchasing  price  of  the  dollar  increases 
when  prices  fall  and  decreases  when  prices  rise. 
When  commodity  prices  fall  50  per  cent  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  dollar  doubles.  This  doubles  the 
burden  of  debts,  interest  and  taxes.  The  ever  vary¬ 
ing  value  of  the  dollar  keeps  us  alternating  from  a 
hectic  fever  of  speculation  when  the  volume  of 
money  in  circulation  exceeds  the  need  of  trade,  to  a 
state  of  fear  and  panic  when  the  volume  of  circula¬ 
tion  is  less  than  trade  requirements,  causing  falling 
prices  and  unemployment  and  business  depression. 

The  rewards  of  production  are  distributed  in 
terms  of  wages,  interest  and  rent.  The  portion  go¬ 
ing  to  each  of  these  three  divisions  is  determined 
by  the  captains  of  industry,  financiers  and  capital¬ 
ists.  Since  these  groups  control  the  volume  of  money 
in  circulation  they  control  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices, 
and  convert  speculation  into  a  means  of  certain 
profit  to  themselves.  In  the  present  instance  they 
carried  their  advantage  too  far.  They  took  for 
themselves  more  than  they  could  use.  They  dou¬ 
bled  the  purchasing  price  of  the  dollar,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  purchasing  power  of  labor  by  causing 
unemployment,  and  of  the  farms  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  dollar  and  decreasing  the  price  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  now  have  things  to  sell  but  few  have 
the  money  with  which  to  buy. 

When  it  is  suggested  to  regulate  the  volume  of 
currency  to  stabilize  the  dollar,  the  gold  men 
screech  “cheap  money’’  and  “inflation !”  They  ig- 
nor  the  point.  Cheap  money  and  inflation  al¬ 
ternate  with  dear  money  and  depression.  Both 
are  evils,  and  should  he  avoided.  There  is  a  proper 
ratio  between  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
and  the  volume  of  trade.  That  ratio  can  be  de¬ 
termined,  and  maintained  so  that  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  can  be  kept  on  a  comparatively  level  basis, 
and  neither  debtor  nor  creditor  will  be  cheated  in 
payment  of  time  loans  or  in  the  performance  of 
contracts. 

The  government  gathers  the  prices  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  publishes  index  numbers  showing  the  aver¬ 
age  price  and  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  power  of  the  dollar  each  month.  The  rec¬ 
ords  go  back  for  some  years.  By  taking  the  aver¬ 
age  prices  of  commodities  for  a  period  of  years  as  a 
basis,  these  prices  can  be  maintained  by  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  currency,  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  rate  of  interest  and  in  other  ways.  This 
regulation  of  the  value  of  money  and  the  stability 
of  commodity  prices  may  not  alone  result  in  a  fair 
distribution  of  wealth,  hut  it  would  knock  the  main 
prop  out  from  under  the  structure  of  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Congress  has  power  to  regulate  the  value  of 
money.  It  did  not  exercise  the  power  itself  or  im¬ 
pose  it  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  but  gave  the 
board  a  sort  of  implied  authority,  which  it  has  used 
only  in  a  general  way  at  long  and  irregular  inter¬ 
vals.  No  time  should  be  lost  now  in  providing  for 
this  regulation  through  a  special  agency  or  in  a 
mandatory  direction  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


Loose  Milk  Warming  Up 

FORMER  Health  Commissioner,  Louis  I.  Harris, 
in  a  public  statement,  declined  to  appear  before 
the  commission  on  loose  milk  because  he  alleged 
that  Henry  Beakes,  one  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  had  deliberately  developed  a  scheme  to 
bootleg  milk  into  the  city  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris  was  Commissioner  of  Health.  The  C.  H.  Beakes 
Creamery,  at  206  East  12th  Street,  Manhattan,  he 


said,  had  made  a  connection  with  the  Ililber  Dairy 
Company,  348  Railroad  Avenue,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Through  this  combine  Dr.  Harris  said  milk  and 
cream  for  sale  and  resale  were  shipped  into  New 
York  in  violation  of  the  health  regulations.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Beakes  Company  admitted  under  oath  in 
June,  1927,  that  the  Beakes  Company  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  securing  bootleg  cream,  and  had  shipped  it 
into  New  York  under  the  cover  of  furniture  vans  to 
escape  inspection.  Henry  Beakes,  who  is  connected 
with  the  Dairymen's  League,  and  now  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  is  probing  the  loose  milk  sit¬ 
uation,  was  the  secretary  of  the  Hilber  Dairy  which 
supplied  the  bootleg  cream. 

Dr.  Harris  said  further  that  he  resigned  from  the 
Department  of  Health  because  he  could  not  have  a 
free  hand,  beyond  certain  narrow  limits,  in  enforc¬ 
ing  the  regulations  of  the  department.  He  said  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  position  of  general 
director  of  all  the  subsidiary  companies  under  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Company  on  a  plan  which 
proposed  to  give  him  authority  to  improve  hygienic 
conditions  in  the  plants.  He  was  not,  he  said, 
permitted  to  do  the  work.  He  was  hamstrung  and 
confined  to  playing  a  nominal  role  and,  after  de¬ 
manding  a  showdown,  he  found  that  the  pledge  was 
just  a  means  of  getting  him  out  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  because  his  efforts  to  correct  abuses  in 
the  milk  industry  made  him  unpopular  with  the 
members  of  the  trade,  whom  he  had  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  discipline.  He  had  knowledge,  he  said, 
of  conditions  in  some  of  the  plants  of  the  company 
employing  him  that  were  most  unsanitary,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  would  make  interesting  reading.  Con¬ 
ditions,  he  said,  were  far  from  what  is  expected  as 
the  normal  standard. 

At  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  bootleg  milk 
trade  in  New  York  City,  during  the  time  that  Dr. 
Harris  was  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Plealth,  he 
stated  that  during  the  season  of  short  supply  in  the 
Fall  of  1927,  practically  all  of  the  dealers  in  the 
city  had  distributed  bootleg  milk. 

Samuel  Untermyer,  counsel  of  the  wholesale  milk 
dealers  protested  to  Health  Commissioner  Wynne 
that  the  personnel  of  the  loose  milk  committee  were 
prejudiced.  He  pointed  out  the  connections  of  eight 
members  of  the  committee  to  show  their  relations  to 
the  two  big  bottle  milk  dealers,  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  of  city  and  State,  and  other  institutions.  These 
relations  he  insisted  disqualified  them  to  pass  on 
the  question  of  the  quality  of  loose  milk.  In  conse¬ 
quence  the  committee  has  been  revised. 

It  is  rumored  in  the  trade  that  threats  have  been 
made  to  reduce  the  price  of  bottled  milk  in  the  loose 
milk  districts  until  the  loose  milk  distributors  are 
driven  out  of  the  business.  Evidence  is  accumulat¬ 
ing  that  the  purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  loose  milk 
trade  and  perfect  the  monopoly  of  city  distribution, 
reducing  consumption  and  making  producers  and 
consumers  more  helpless  than  ever  before. 


League  Mortgages  Plants 

THE  Dairymen's  League  has  borrowed  on  bond 
and  mortgage  $4,000,000  from  the  Federal  Farm 
Board.  The  rate  of  interest  is  2%  per  cent  per 
year.  One  of  the  properties  covered  by  the  mort¬ 
gage  is  the  old  Levy  milk  plant  at  Avenue  A  and 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  City.  It  is  understood 
that  separate  mortgages  will  be  issued  and  filed  in 
the  public  records  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
located,  to  make  up  the  total  amount  required  by 
the  Federal  Board  to  secure  the  payment  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest  on  the  loan.  The  mortgage  on  the 
New  York  plant  is  issued  in  trust  to  the  Bank  of 
Manhattan  Trust  Company. 


From  Eastern  Connecticut 

• 

Apples  are  scarce,  with  exception  of  a  few  favored 
orchards  and  onion  crop  suffered  for  lack  of  rain.  The 
onions  in  this  section  of  the  State  run  small.  Egg 
prices  are  rising,  averaging  45  to  50  cents  for  strictly 
fresh.  Peaches  are  fairly  plentiful,  and  sugar,  in 
spite  of  considerable  increase  in  canning  remains 
around  five  cents  a  pound,  fruit  cans  higher  than  a 
year  ago.  Potatoes  were  dug  early  and  a  fair  crop  re¬ 
ported,  farmers  fearing  to  allow  them  to  remain  in 
ground  because  of  wireworms  and  grubs.  Prices  are 
low. 

McIntosh  apples  are  coming  into  the  market  and  of 
fair  quality,  bringing  up  to  $2.50  a  bushel.  Indications 
of  frost  brought  many  tomatoes  into  market. 

A  number  from  this  section  plan  to  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  two-day  session  of  the  Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  to 
be  held  October  5-6.  The  Ayrshire  breed  is  popular 
hereabouts,  being  considered  hardy  and  producers  of  the 
desired  quality  of  milk  for  market.  C.  B.  knight. 

Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  hut  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Local  Government  Approved 

^  I  heartily  commend  you  for  your  recent  criticism  of 
Gov.  Roosevelt’s  proposals  for  still  further  consolida¬ 
tion  and  centralization  of  government.  They  were  ill- 
advised,  unwise  and  dangerous  to  the  welfare  and 
liberties  of  our  rural  population.  You  did  well  to  call 
attention  to  this  flagrant  mistake  and  so  ably  and 
clearly  to  expose  fallacy  and  point  out  its  dangers.  We 
must  be  on  our  guard  in  this  matter.  We  cannot  be 
too  active  and  vigilant  in  opposing  it.  Already  we 
have  been  shorn  of  a  great  portion  of  our  rights  to 
local  self-government. 

Reason  warns  and  all  experience  proves  that  the 
farther  government  is  removed  from  the  people  the 
greater  opportunity  it  affords  for  fraud  and  graft,  and 
the  more  costly,  oppressive  and  tyrannical  it  becomes. 

The  people  should  be  continually  warned.  They  are 
being  bombarded  with  specious  propaganda  and  de¬ 
bauched  and  demoralized  by  so-called  State  aid.  They 
are  not  only  being  misled  and  deceived  but  also  baited 
and  bribed,  for  State  aid  is  nothin#  but  camouflaged 
bribery.  By  these  means  they  will  make  the  State  su¬ 
preme.  We  will  more  and  more  look  to  the  State  for 

support  of  local  institutions  and  more  and  more  will  the 
State  intrude  in  local  affairs.  And  always  and  ever 
the  paymaster  is  boss.  K.  w  s 

Pennsylvania. 

Taxes  Compared 

f  have  read  Mr.  Dibble  s  articles  in  recent  issues  of 
Ihe  li.  N.-l.  with  much  interest.  I  think  this  sul>- 
ject  ot  taxation  is  the  most  important  matter  we  farm- 
vTVeV  -2  years  ago  I  came  to  Livingston 

to.,  N.  Y.,  from  Illinois.  Me  get  the  weekly  paper 

trom  there.  It  contains  the  full  assessment  of  the  town¬ 
ship.  Their  taxes  are  all  collected  by  the  countv  treas¬ 
urer  and  the  tax  rate  last  Spring  was  $8.50  per  $1,000. 
My  rate  here  was  $18.50.  In  Hemlock  it  was  $24.50 
and  in  Livonia  $33  per  $1,000.  j.  s.  s 

New  1'ork. 

Approves  Small  Freeholds 

}■  am  Jlkin«  this  opportunity  to  write  to  you  on  a 
subject  \\  ealth  for  a  Few”  in  your  September  12  is¬ 
sue.  I  surely  agree  with  Mr.  Hooper,  the  author.  Un¬ 
less  America  becomes  more  democratic,  so  far  as  farm 
ownership  is  concerned,  “wealth  for  a  few”  and  crowded 
( it,v  dwellings  for  many  will  hold  sway.  Corporation 
i arming  plans  are  against  the  principles  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded.  d  b  b 

Ohio. 

Ranches  Rich  Men’s  Toys 

Ihe  American  farmer  need  not  worry  about  the 
bonanza  farms.  Manufacturers  may  succeed  in  mass 
production  in  the  factories,  but  a  different  law  eon- 
rols  production,  on  the  farm.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  I om  Campbell,  the  so-called  Montana  wheat  king, 
balanced  ins  books  in  red  ink  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  and  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  his  backers  was 
the  saving  in  the  amount  of  their  income  tax.  Mr. 
Campbell  s  experience  in  Montana  wheat-raising  is  no 
encou i agement  to  those  who  would  create  a  monopoly 
in  wheat  production. 

I  was  superintendent  of  a  48,000-acre  ranch  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  State  for  a  number  of  years  and 
the  balance  was  always  written  in  red — loss.  I  knew 
a  rich  Chicago  publisher  who  owned  a  ranch  in  Yen- 
tura  County  who  always  balanced  his  annual  accounts 
in  red,  and  a  wealthy  sporting-goods  dealer  from  the 
same  city  who  kept  down  his  income  tax  with  losses 
on  his  ranch  in  the  same  county.  I  am  familiar  with 
similar  experiences  of  a  half  dozen  other  ranch  owners 
la  Cfuitornia.  I  was  assistant  superintendent  of  one 
ot  them  tor  two  years.  It  was  the  largest  diversified 
faun  in  the  world.  It  fed  50,000  hogs  on  Los  Angeles 
garbage.  I  lie  losses  depleted  the  capital  and  the  ranch 
was  sold  for  acreage  value.  If  one  could  get  the  true 
s~.a~  °*.  affairs  of  these  big  farm  undertakings  instead 
or  the  figures  put  out  for  publicity,  I  venture  to  assert 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  t he  large  ranches  are  profitable 
undertakings.  Farms  operated  on  the  factory  plan  with 
hired  help  and  hired  management  have  never  been  a 
financial  success  within  the  range  of  my  experience. 

California.  observer. 


Potatoes  in  Prince  Edward  Island 

The  potato  crop  in  Prince  Edward  Island  this  year  is 
only  a  half  crop.  It  is  the  poorest  in  a  decade/  This 
tact  a\  as  only  discovered  September  1  when  growers 
began  to  dig  a  few  for  local  demand  and  suddenly  found 
their  fields  blasted  and  black.  At  some  time  near  the 
end  of  August  this  blight  came  suddenly  upon  nearly 
every  field. 

Me  all  thought  up  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
•lack  and  blighted  fields  at  the  end  of  August,  that  the 
crop  on  the  island  was  good.  The  growth  and  foliage 
were  fine — a  200-bushel  crop,  at  least,  was  generally 
admitted.  There  is  a  large  acreage  this  year,  and  the 
crop  is  sound,  no  rot  showing  thus  far,  which  may  help 
matters  some  were  there  a  price.  The  result  of  this 
years  growth  is  a  surprise  to  all.  The  grower,  him¬ 
self  is  one  of  the  most  surprised  men,  thinking  all 
Summer,  as  normal  growth  progressed,  that  he  was 
going  to  have  a  fair  average  crop. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  was  lax  this  year.  For  the 
past  two  years  growers  found  that  spraying  was  an 
unnecessary  work,  for  there  was  no  blight,  and  patches 
sprayed  several  times  were  no  hotter  than  plots  un¬ 
sprayed.  Seventy-five  bushels  of  Canada  No.  1  mar¬ 
ketable  will  be  considered  good  here  this  year.  One 
grower  whose  field  I  visited  last  week  said  that  only 
one  top  in  three  has  marketable  potatoes  under  it,  about 
four  marketable,  while  the  other  three  tops  have  one  or 
two  marketable  and  the  rest  small. 

There  are  a  few  well-cultivated  and  fertilized  fields 
that  will  yield  100  bushels  marketable,  and  there  are 
again  fields,  not  well-cultivated  and  fertilized,  that  will 
scarcely  yield  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  was  in  one  of 
the  latter  class  today. 

As  to  prices,  there  are  so  far  none.  Dealers,  how¬ 
ever,  state  that  they  cannot  see  how  they  can  pay  more 
than  15  cents  per  bushel  for  table  stock  and  about  30 
cents  for  certified.  Growers  will  not  listen  to  this,  and 
certainly  none  will  haul  or  ship  at  15  cents  a  bushel — 
better  leave  them  in  the  fields.  There  were  contracts 
last  Winter  and  Spring  made  by  some  growers  at  40 
cents  a  bushel  for  seed  and  25  to  30  cents  for  table. 
Most  of  those  contracts,  however,  were  for  fertilizer  and 
not  cash.  j.  a.  m. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Missouri 

The  Missouri  Experiment  Station,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  tests  for  the  past  three  years  relative 
to  economy  in  raising  draft  colts  to  three 
years  of  age.  One  group  of  Percheron 
colts  was  fed  a  liberal  grain  allowance, 
while  another  group  was  fed  a  limited 
amount  of  grain,  approximating  one-lialf 
the  amount  fed  the  liberal  grain  group. 
The  average  total  feed  per  colt  from  birth 
until  they  were  three  years  old  and  put 
to  work  was  54.81  bushels  of  corn,  09.93 
bushels  of  oats,  1,534.84  lbs.  of  wheat 
bran,  2.33  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay,  and  564 
pasture  days  for  the  liberal  fed  group. 
Those  receiving  a  limited  grain  ration 
consumed  28.31  bushels  of  corn,  49.54 
bushels  of  oats,  792.76  lbs.  of  bran,  2.88 
tons  of  Alfalfa  hay,  and  564  pasture  days. 
The  corn,  oats  and  bran  were  fed  as  a 
mixture  in  the  ratio  of  2-2-1.  The  pas¬ 
ture  was  good  Blue  grass.  The  rate  of 
growth,  thrift  and  general  health  was 
about  the  same  in  both  groups.  Based 
on  present  prices  of  feeds  the  liberal  fed 
group  was  raised  to  the  age  of  three 
years  at  a  total  feed  cost  of  $86.45,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  pasture.  The  limited  grain 
group  was  produced  to  a  similar  ag;e  at  a 
total  feed  cost  of  $60.S7,  exclusive  of 
pasture. 

The  important  question  for  steer  feed¬ 
ers  this  coming  Winter,  who  intend  feed¬ 
ing  wheat  is  whether  they  shall  feed 
wheat  to  steers  as  whole  grain  or  as 
ground  wheat.  It  is  one  of  those  ques¬ 
tions  which  cannot  be  answered  either 
yes  or  no,  but  requires  qualification,  and 
will  vary  with  several  factors.  To  an¬ 
swer  this  important  question  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Station  last  Winter  conducted  ex¬ 
tensive  tests  using  Hereford  yearling 
steers.  As  a  result  of  this  experiment  it 
was  found  that  steers  getting  either 
ground  or  whole  wheat  required  longer 
and  more  skillful  handling  to  get  them 
on  full  feed  than  corn-fed  cattle.  After 
being  on  full  feed  there  was  a  much 
greater  tendency  for  the  ground  wheat 
steers  to  go  “off  feed,”  than  there  was 
with  those  fed  whole  wheat.  They  were 
slowly  brought  back  to  full  feed,  but  at 
no  time  did  they  ever  consume  over  11 
lbs.  of  grain  per  head  daily.  The  steers 
had  an  initial  weight  of  about  500  lbs. 
and  were  fed  for  a  period  of  112  days. 
Cottonseed  meal  was  used  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  wheat  and  fed  in  the  ratio 
of  1  to  10.  Alfalfa  hay  constituted  the 
roughage.  The  whole  wheat  steers  at 
times  consumed  as  much  as  22  lbs.  of 
wheat  per  head  daily  without  going  “off 
feed.”  Their  average  consumption  for  the 
period  was  14.4  lbs.  Ilogs  followed  the 
steers.  The  whole  wheat  group  produced 
a  pork  credit  per  steer  of  45.5  lbs.,  while 
the  ground  wheat  group  produced  only 
4.7  lbs.  The  greater  consumption  of 
grain  in  the  whole  wheat  group  produced 
a  better  finish,  which  caused  them  to  sell 
for  75  cents  more  per  cwt.  The  economy 
of  gain  was,  however,  greater  in  the 
ground  wheat  group.  They  required 
152.3  lbs.  less  wheat  to  produce  each  100 
lbs.  gain. 

Thus  the  relation  between  ground  and 
whole  wheat  when  full  fed  to  fattening 
steers  presents  the  rather  paradoxical 
situation  of  ground  wheat  producing  a 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  of  gain 
per  cwt.  but,  due  to  the  fact  that  cattle 
can  and  will  consume  larger  quantities 
nf  whole  wheat,  with  resultant  higher 
finish  and  selling  price,  and  increased 
pork  credits,  the  profit  per  cwt.  and  per 
head  will  probably  be  greater  when  whole 
wheat  is  fed.  The  Missouri-fed  s_teers 
last  Winter  returned  a  profit  of  $2.15  per 
cwt.  gain  for  the  whole  wheat  steers,  and 
$1.58  for  the  ground  wheat  fed  group. 
The  ration  between  price  of  feeder  steers 
and  price  of  wheat  appears  more  favor¬ 
able  now  than  last  year. 

Sni-A-Bar  Farms,  located  near  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Experiment  Station,  has  for  several 
years  conducted  tests  to  determine  the 
best  methods  of  management,  and  the 
best  rations  for  Spring  and  Fall  steer 
and  heifer  calves  which  are  to  be  fed  out 
for  market  at  an  early  age.  Recently 
three  lots  of  steer  calves  consisting  of  12 
head  each,  and  one  lot  of  eight  heifer 
calves  were  fed  different  rations  in  creeps. 
These  calves  were  from  high-grade  Short¬ 
horn  cows  and  sired  by  a  purebred 
Shorthorn  bull.  The  creeps  were  located 
near  the  water  tanks  to  bring  them  to 
their  feed  more  regularly.  If  they  did 
not  go  to  the  creeps  they  were  driven  un¬ 
til  they  became  accustomed  to  them. 
After  about  four  months  they  were 
weaned  and  placed  in  dry  lots,  where 
they  were  fed  twice  daily,  on  the  same 
rations  they  had  been  fed  while  nursing. 
Their  roughage  consisted  of  corn  silage 
and  Alfalfa  hay. 

One  group  received  shelled  corn ;  an¬ 
other  eight  parts  shelled  corn  and  one 
part  cottonseed  cake;  another  group  re¬ 
ceived  two  parts  shelled  corn  and  one 
part  oats;  while  the  heifers  received 
eight  parts  shelled  corn  and  one  part 
cottonseed  cake. 

The  addition  of  cottonseed  cake  in¬ 


creased  the  feed  consumption  but  did  not 
increase  the  gains  or  the  selling  price. 
The  addition  of  whole  oats  increased  the 
feed  consumption  but  resulted  in  less 
gain  per  head,  and  resulted  in  a  lower 
selling  price  of  50  cents  per  cwt.  The 
heifers  consumed  more  grain  than  the 
steer  calves,  but  gained  slightly  less. 
When  finished  they  were  valued  at  the 
same  price  as  comparably  fed  steer 
calves.  The  steer  calves  fed  shelled 


pleted  an  experiment  in  which  he  tested 
different  supplemental  feeds  for  pigs  fol¬ 
lowing  weaning,  to  note  the  effect  on 
their  general  health,  growth  and  subse¬ 
quent  gains.  The  supplemental  feeds 
used  in  the  ratio  of  equal  parts  were  as 
follows :  Tankage,  linseed  oilmeal,  dried 
skim-milk,  liver  meal  and  Alfalfa  meal. 
This  was  used  for  varying  periods  from 
28  to  74  days  as  a  supplement  to  shelled 
corn.  At  the  end  of  these  periods  the 
different  groups  were  changed  over  to  the 
old  Trinity  or  Trio  Mixture,  consisting 
of  tankage  three,  oilmeal  one  and  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  one  part  by  weight. 

It  was  found  that  28  days  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  use  the  supplement  in 
question.  Pigs  so  fed  gained  .11  more 


October  10,  1931 

In  my  interview  he  stated  he  was  firmly 
convinced  the  dam’s  record  has  very  lit¬ 
tle  if  any  significance  in  calculating  a 
given  index  of  the  grand-sire  on  the  dams’ 
side  is  much  more  likely  to  prove  to  be 
correct  than  to  use  any  of  the  various 
formulas  now  advocated  which  take  in¬ 
to  consideration  the  dam’s  record,  unless 
she  has  six  or  more  proven  daughters. 

Another  important  conclusion  of  Gif¬ 
fords  which*  seems  well  founded  on  many 
records  is  that  the  first  10  or  15  daugh¬ 
ters  sired  by  any  bull  will  closely  ap¬ 
proximate  his  index  for  all  subsequent 
daughters.  In  other  words  if  his  first  10 
daughters  are  averaging  about  200  lbs. 
of  fat  on  a  maturity  basis,  all  the  rest 
of  his  daughters  will  be  very  close  to  this 
average  even  though  he  is  bred  to  much 
higher  producing  cows.  At  the  present 
time  practically  90  per  cent  of  our  bulls 
are  sold  on  the  record  of  their  dams.  A 
much  more  accurate  gauge  of  their  trans¬ 
mitting  possibilities  is  the  record  of  their 
sires. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Turner,  of  the  Missouri 
Station,  is  now  engaged  on  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  and  interesting  piece  of 


if 

The  effect  of  Inch  of  ■pasture  for  brood 
sows  on  subsequent  Utters.  The  sow 
which  farrowed  this  pig  and  its  litter 
mates  which  were  similarly  affected  was 
properly  fed  all  known  necessary  nutri¬ 
ents,  minerals  and  vitamins,  but  rvas  kept 
continuously  in  a  pen  with  a  concrete 
floor. 

work  dealing  with  hormones.  He  has 
isolated  several  of  the  hormones,  and 
produced  them  in  crystalline  form.  He 
lias  great  hopes  of  the  practical  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  hormone  which  he  has  ob- 
tained_  from  the  anterior-pituitary  gland. 
With  it  he  has  been  able  to  greatly  stim¬ 
ulate  lactation  and  increase  production. 


These  Percheron  colts  ivere  fed  a  limited  grain  ration  from  birth  to  the  aye  of  three 
years.  They  weigh  approximately  1.400  lbs.  each.  Based  on  present  pi-ices,  exclusive 
of  pasture,  their  total  feed  cost  per  head  teas  $60.87. 


Some  of  the  Good  Dairy  Heifers  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 


These  yearling  Hereford  steers  at  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station  are  being  fat¬ 
tened  on  Blue  grass  pasture.  They  weigh  about  700  lbs.  per  head,  and  are  consuming 
17%  lbs.  of  grain  daily.  This  consists  of  shelled  corn  eight  parts,  and  43  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal  one  part  by  weight.  Their  present  daily  gain  per  head  is  3  lbs. 


corn  alone  made  a  return  for  the  keep  of 
the  cow  of  $49.91  per  head. 

The  public  now  prefers  smaller  cuts  of 
beef,  this  market  preference  has  resulted 
in  corn-belt  feeders  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  feeding  calves  with  an  initial 
weight  of  350  to  500  lbs.  Range-bred 
calves  have  made  satisfactory  slaughter 
condition  at  the  Missouri  Station  when 
full  fed  grain  and  roughage  for  186  days 
in  dry  lot.  Similar  calves  fed  half  a 
grain  ration  and  roughage  during  the 
Winter  and  then  full  fed  on  pasture  are 
fat  enough  for  slaughter  after  75  days  of 
full  feeding. 

Prof.  L.  A.  Weaver,  of  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station,  is  one  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  on  all  phases  of  pork  pro¬ 
duction.  He  believes  there  is  a  period  in 
a  young  pig’s  life  for  the  first  30  to  60 
days  following  weaning  time  when  a  feed¬ 
er  could  well  afford  to  give  a  little  extra 
time,  care  and  attention  to  feeding.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  our  swine  feeding  investiga¬ 
tional  work  has  been  based  entirely  on 
production.  Prof.  Weaver  has  just  com¬ 


per  head  daily  than  those  on  the  regular 
feed.  At  the  close  of  the  112-day  test  the 
shotes  in  the  28-day  group  weighed  an 
average  of  208.13  lbs.  per  head,  while 
those  on  the  standard  supplement 
weighed  only  195.78  lbs.  All  lots  were 
self-fed  a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  precipitated  calcium  carbo¬ 
nate,  di-calcium  phosphate  and  salt.  The 
nutrition  department  has  found  that 
brood  sows  continuously  kept  in  small 
dry  lots,  even  when  they  have  access  to 
sunlight,  given  all  their  known  nutrient, 
mineral  and  vitamin  requirements,  and 
sufficiently  exercised,  will  still  produce 
weak  and  unthrifty  pigs. 

Prof.  Warren  Gifford,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  Dairy  Department,  has 
recently  completed  an  extensive  analysis 
of  the  progeny  performance  of  Ilolstein- 
Friesian  sires.  This  has  been  published 
as  Missouri  Research  Bulletin  No.  144. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  all  dairy¬ 
men  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  publication, 
which  is  issued  free.  Gifford  has  made  a 
long  and  careful  study  of  bull  indices. 


Eastern  States  Exposition 

On  the  week  of  September  20-26,  the 
loth  annual  exhibit  was  held  on  its  per¬ 
manent  grounds,  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
grounds  are  large  and  the  buildings  so 
commodious  that  they  are  not  uncomfort¬ 
ably  crowded,  even  with  a  great  attend¬ 
ance.  It  is  a  good  place  to  spend  a  day 
or  two  looking  over  the  best  in  livestock 
and  other  forms  of  agriculture,  industrial 
and  domestic  art  and  the  yearly  increas¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  4-H  and  other  boys’ 
and  girls’  work.  No  gambling  devices  or 
doubtful  shows  are  permitted. 

lour  States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 

\  ermont  and  Massachusetts,  have  per¬ 
manent  buildings  on  the  grounds.  Other 
localities  are  represented  in  the  exhibits, 
but  it  is  primarily  a  New  England  ex¬ 
position. 

There  were  27  exhibitors  of  Holsteins, 
showing  1 1 9  individuals.  All  except  five 
were  New  England  exhibitors,  there  be¬ 
ing  tivo  from  New  York  and  one  each 
from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Twenty-one  exhibitors  showed  153  Jer¬ 
seys.  They  were  from  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Connecticut. 

Ayrsliires  numbered  the  same  as  Jer¬ 
seys,  both  in  count  of  individuals  and 
those  exhibiting.  The  Glen  Campbell 
I  arms,  Dundas,  Ontario,  Canada,  sent 
19  and  R.  R.  Ness  &  Sons,  Howick,  Que¬ 
bec,  17.  Ayrsliires  have  a  strong  follow¬ 
ing  in  Canada. 

the  Guernsey  class  18  farms  showed 
124,  from  Massachusetts.  Nova  Scotia, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Hampshire 
and  Ohio. 

Four  Brown  Swiss  farms  sent  66  ani¬ 
mals  from  New  York,  Ohio  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

I  ifty-two  Devons  ivere  shown  by  five 
exhibitors.  The  college,  at  Storrs,  has 
kept  a  pure  herd  of  these,  so  long  a  New 
England  specialty,  and  several  other 
breeders  have  taken  pride  in  doing  the 
same. 

Milking  Shorthorns  numbered  115, 
from  15  herds.  Another  division  of  Beef 
Shorthorns  had  87  from  nine  herds.  The 
latter  came  from  Ohio,  Tennessee,  In¬ 
diana,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  West  Virginia. 

Ilerefords  have  been  making  a  con¬ 
siderable  place  for  themselves  in  New 
England  farming.  Their  ability  to  rough 
it  and  turn  pasture  land  into  beef  has 
appealed  to  many  breeders,  and  others 
who  still  use  oxen  have  found  Ilerefords 
good  working  cattle.  Seven  farms  showed 
70  of  this  breed. 

Aberdeen-Angus,  once  considered  a 
western  breed  only,  lias  increased  largely 
here  in  recent  years.  There  were  94  of 
these  beef  animals  in  the  general  exhibit 
from  13  farms. 

The  foregoing  review  does  not  include 
the  boys’  and  girls’  entries  in  baby  beef 
clubs,  in  which  there  were  68  exhibitors. 
The  boys  and  girls  also  showed  projects 
in  most  of  the  dairy  breeds. 

Grand  champion  of  the  show  was  Ayr¬ 
shire  cow  Iroquois  Sally  Winters,  milk¬ 
ing  60  lbs.  per  day,  from  Lippit  Farm, 
Hope,  R.  I. 

One  unique  feature  Avas  four  special 
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stalls  labeled  “Famous  New  England 
Ayrshires.”  The  one  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  was  occupied  by  Carston  Brides¬ 
maid  Imp,  sent  by  Gov.  and  Mrs.  John 
G.  Winant,  of  Concord,  N.  H.  Vermont 
was  represented  by  Vis  Alice,  the  cow 
that  walked  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
in  1029,  entered  by  Vermont  Industrial 
School,  Vergennes.  In  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  stall  was  Alta  Crest  Spicy  Queen 
3rd,  from  N.  S.  Sills,  Topsfield,  Mass. 
The  Rhode  Island  stall  contained  Harley- 
holm  Kirsty,  Lippit  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I., 
and  Connecticut,  Bellefonte’s  Dorcas  Ex¬ 
change,  A.  H.  Grant  and  Son,  Melrose, 
Conn. 

I  met  a  man  well  informed  on  live¬ 
stock  in  a  practical  way,  who  was  start¬ 
ing  the  rounds  of  the  cattle  buildings, 
with  the  idea  of  noting  a  few  that  seemed 
to  him  of  special  merit.  He  asked  me  to 
go  with  him,  and  the  following  picked 
out  while  on  that  tour  were  certainly 
good  stock.  This  was  before  the  judging 


t  silage  were  the  roughages  fed.  The  grain 
'  mixtures  were  made  up  as  follows : 
i  Wheat  Mixture.  —  Wheat,  300  lbs.; 
corn,  100  lbs. ;  oats,  300  lbs. ;  bran,  100 
lbs. ;  linseed  oilmeal,  100  lbs. 

Corn  Mixture.- — Corn,  400  lbs.;  oats, 
300  lbs. ;  bran,  100  lbs. ;  linseed  oilmeal, 
100  lbs. 

Other  cows  at  the  Ohio  Station  were 
fed  continuously  for  seven  months  on  a 
grain  mixture  containing  40  per  cent 
wheat.  This  group  received  only  mixed 
hay  as  a  roughage.  The  production  of 
these  cows  was  approximately  normal. 
They  also  appeared  to  be  in  a  normal 
state  of  health.  These  results  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  is  safe  to  feed  wheat  to 
dairy  cows.  c.  F.  monroe. 


Livestock  Sales 

^  Oct.  6-7. — Holstein  sale,  Earlville,  N. 
Y.  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Mio  Queen  631834,  Highest  Producing  Jersey  in  Ohio  Experiment.  Average  monthly 
production  ( seven  months).  1,043  lbs.  milk  and  50.9  11$.  fat,  test  4.88  per  cent.  Per 
month:  On  corn  ration,  1,059.6  lbs.  milk,  50.9  lbs.  fat,  test  4.80  per  cent.  On  wheat 
ration,  1,009.8  lbs.  milk,  50.8  lbs.  fat,  test  5.03  per  cent. 


had  been  done,  so  we  were  not  influenced 
by  blue  ribbons,  but  by  the  animals  them¬ 
selves. 

Milking  Shorthorns :  Bull,  Bar  None 
Topsy’s  Model  151239,  Bar  None  Ranch, 
Berlin,  N.  Y. ;  bull,  Model's  Prince  2nd 
1601816,  Webster  Knight,  Natick,  R.  I. ; 
bull,  Natick  Hero  1684892,  Webster 
Knight;  bull,  Flintstone  Searchlight, 
Flintstone  Farm,  Dalton,  Mass. ;  cow, 
Model’s  Beauty  1518924,  Webster 
Knight;  Neralcam  Duchess  4th  24354.1, 
Alexander  Maclaren,  Buckingham,  Que¬ 
bec,  Can. ;  heifer,  Natick  Lettie  1684897, 
Webster  Knight,  Natick,  R.  I. 

Holstein,  bull,  Wisconsin  Tritomia 
Piet.  Orms.  Lad  618933,  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Control,  Madison ;  bull,  King 
Priebe  of  York  37th  495261,  LI.  E.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  York,  Pa. ;  bull,  Dutchland  Co- 
lantlia  Change  Johanna  479864,  Frank 
P.  Knowles,  Auburn,  Mass. ;  bull,  Floss 
Rag  Apple  Pontiac  8433S8,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Kellogg,  Derby,  Conn. ;  cow,  Osborndale 
Miss  Bess  Homestead  1466655,  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Kellogg. 

Jersey,  bull,  Fern’s  Ashley  Noble, 
Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown,  N.  J. ; 
cow,  Boutilliere’s  Crimson  Fan,  Pioneer 
Farm,  Black  Hall,  Conn. ;  cow,  Dandy 
Belle  37696,  John  Luchsinger  &  Son, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  heifer,  Blonde  Volun- 
teeress  851599,  Elm  Hill  Farm,  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. ;  heifer,  Imp.  Chiltern  Won¬ 
derful  Lass  941015,  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Guernsey,  bull.  Caumsett  Uproar 
137479,  Unkamet  Farm,  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. ;  cow,  Lelah's  Fanita  277096, 
Emmadine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N. 
Y. ;  heifer,  Foremost  Hiawatha  341835, 
Emmadine  Farm. 

Aberdeen-Angus,  bull,  Briarcliff  Revo¬ 
lution  2nd  477784,  Briarcliff  Farms, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  heifer,  Stroops  Ma¬ 
bel  M  22nd  443032,  Redfield  Proctor, 
Proctor,  Vt. 

On  page  1013  last  week  was  mentioned 
the  milking  parlor  exhibit.  In  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  Building,  a  full  line  of 
dairy  machinery  and  feeds  was  shown, 
and  outside  the  various  implements  for 
power,  thrashing,  tillage,  etc.,  some  in 
operation  on  the  land. 

Another  time  something  will  be  said 
about  the  sheep,  swine  and  horses. 

W.  W.  H. 


Wheat  for  Dairy  Cows 

At  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  it  was  found  that  wheat  could 
replace  corn  pound  for  pound  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  one-third  of  the  grain  mixture. 
The  wheat  ration  was  just  as  palatable 
as  the  corn  ration,  and  so  far  as  could 
be  determined,  it  was  without  any  harm¬ 
ful  effect.  The  average  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  per  month  was  40  lbs.  on 
the  Avlieat  mixture  and  38  lbs.  on  the 
corn  mixture. 

The  four  highest  producing  cows  aver¬ 
aged  48.4  lbs.  of  fat  on  the  wheat  mix¬ 
ture  and  48.9  lbs.  on  the  corn  mixture. 
This  is  an  average  for  the  seven  months 
of  the  experiment.  The  two  rations  were 
alternated  between  two  groups  of  cows 
every  75  days.  Alfalfa  hay  and  corn 


Oct.  9. — Holsteins;  Ulster  County  An¬ 
nual  Fall  Sale,  Albert  Kurdt,  Secretary, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  14. — Holsteins ;  Carryon  Lakes 
Farm.  1  y2  miles  north  of  Accord,  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Man¬ 
ager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28. — Registered  Pereheron  mares 
and  stallions ;  W.  S.  Corsa,  Gregory 
Farm,  Whitehall,  Greene  Co.,  Ill. 


SHEEP 

Best  Time  to  Buy 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

We  must  move  some  Yearlings,  2  Year  Olds,  Kams  and 
Ewes.  SPECIAL  PRICES  $30.00  EACH  AND  UP. 

These  are  from  our  best  Imported  and  Commander 
(the  $1,000  Ram)  breeding.  Send  your  order  with 
funds  or  visit  the  flock  and  tfike  away  your  selections." 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N. 

coaTs?  BREEDING  EWES 

Reasonable  prices.  LEWIS  H.FURGASON,  Windham, N.Y. 

Off  ft  h  8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

V  Pit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 

from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 

FOR  SAIF  RUG-  SHROPSHIRES— Choice  rams 
1  wn  ijrlljlj  and  a  few  ewes;  foundation  imported. 
\V  ILHAMS  FARMS,  TVindy  Row,  Peterborough,  A.  H. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  and  TWO  YEAR-OLD  RAMS  of 

H  Butter  Breeding.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 
W  also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 

WA1SJTFT1T  black  lamb  on  sheep. 

4A.LX  1  CjU  JENNIE  0TTMAN,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

■  all  kinds,  full  broke 

IbI  |  |  |^  /'«  on  trial— write 

I  I  UUf  lUa  PET  e  k  l  a  s  c  o 

■  ■  w  w  Forest  City,  Pa. 

POLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
■  Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 

DEGISTERABLE  CHAMPION  STOCK— Wire-haired 
■A  Fox  Terrier  Puppies,  860.  One  extra  good,  $75. 
Chow  females,  825.  TABORDALE  KENNELS,  Dover  Pleim.  N.  T. 

fOLLlH  and  FOX  TEKKIF.H  1* UPS-Handsome 
V.  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

HORSES 

Annual  Fall  Public  Sale 

REGISTERED  PERCHERON  MARES 
and  STALLIONS 

Wednesday,  October  28th,  1931 

Write  me.  \V.  S.  CORSA,  Gregory  Farm, 

Whitehall,  Greene  Co.,  Illinois 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

WALGROVE  HERD 

Reg.  Milking  Shorthorns 

QUALITY  MILK  PRIME  BEEF 

The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers 

H.  E.  TENER,  Owner  W  ashingtonville,  N.  Y. 

Grind  Your  Own  Feed-  Grind  foiYour  Neighbors 


Make  $75  to  $  125  a  week  with  a 
FORDS  Portable  Hammer  Mill 

We’ll  start  you  in  the  Feed  Grinding  Business 
right  in  your  own  neighborhood — a  business  that  will 
pay  you  profits  of  $75  to  $125  every  week.  Fords 
Portable  Hammer  Mill  grinds  more  feed  in  less  time 
than  any  other  Hammer  Mill.  It  grinds  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  small  grain,  alfalfa,  hay,  straw,  soy  beans,  com 
stalks — anything  that  can  be  used  for  feed.  Farmers 
pay  you  same  price  as  they  pay  at  mill  —  you  save 
them  time  and  the  trouble  of  hauling  to  and  from  mill. 

Pay  for  Outfit  Out  of  Profits 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  our  Money  Mak¬ 
ing  proposition.  Learn  how  we  help  you  get  started 
in  this  good  paying  business.  Free 
Folder  explains  all  and  gives  com¬ 
plete  description  of  Fords  Port¬ 
able  and  Stationary  Hammer 
Mills  —  the  best  and  therefore 
cheapest.  (3) 

MYERS-SHERMAN  _ 

Dept.  60,  2230  So.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


SALESMEN 

WANTED 

We  have  an  attractive 
proposition  to  offer  a  few 
good  men  in  this  state  to 
close  sales  with  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  of  Hammer 
Mills.  The  work  offers  u 
wonderful  opportunity. 
Big  demand  for  Fords 
Hammer  Mills  this  sea¬ 
son.  Exclusive  territory 
—every  assistance  given 
to  help  you  succeed  and 
make  good  money.  Write 
for  full  particulars  giving 
full  details  of  your  age, 
experience,  etc. 


Best 

Electric  Clipper 

Ar  A  tow *>R/C£ 

Imitated  but  never  equalled.  Unexcelled 
for  clipping  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  etc., 
weighs  only  3  lbs.  Powerful  motor  and  3  inch 
clipper  built  into  one  perfectly  balanced  unit, 
assuring  even  clipping  without  tiring  operator. 
Clips  udder  and  flanks  of  8  to  12  cows  in  one 
hour.  Models  for  any  voltage.  Special  model 
for  6  volt  car  battery  operation.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

$30  to  $50  weekly  in  spare  time.  Prospects 
everywhere.  Write  today  for  our  liberal 
agents’  discount.  Get  started  today  with 
the  original  one-man  clipper.  Be  the  first 
in  your  community  to  earn  big  cash  com¬ 
missions.  Act  now — don’t  delay. 

ANDIS  CLIPPER  CO. 

Mfgrs.  of  fine  electric  barber  clippers  since  1922. 

Ask  your  barber.  _ . 


|  .-.  GUERNSEYS  .-.  | 

Falcon’s  Flight  Farms 

Offers  Heifers  for  Sale 


Both  bred  and  open,  some  out  of  A.  R.  dams  with 
G  good  records,  all  at  farmers’  prices.  We  can  alsog 
furnish  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age  with  high 
production  behind  them. 

Your  Inspection  of  the  Herd  is  Invited. 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  OPPORTUNITY 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF— 2  weeks  old.  Dam’s 
record  over  500  lbs.  fat.  Price,  $50.  Also  2  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  RAMS— 2  and  3  years  old.  Price,  $20  each. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS  -  Delhi*  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Sell  at  Public  Auction 

Thursday,  October  14, 1931 

Canyon  Lakes  Farm,  1  1 -2  miles  north  of  Accord,  N.Y. 
between  Ellenville  and  Kingston 

HERO  ACCREDITED  5  YEARS-60  DAY  RETEST 

Many  cows  with  large  C.  T.  A.  records  up  to  750  IbF,  of 
butter  and  17,000  lbs.  of  milk.  Bgfc. 

Attend  this  sale — Send  for  catalog  now  to 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC. 
Lexington!,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  110  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 


Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

7- 8  weeks  old  83.00 

8- 9  weeks  old  3.50 
1  O  weeks  old  3.75 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  84. oo  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  I  O  days  Irial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  &  DUR0C  PIGS 

Why  not  raise  well  bred  pigs?  It  costs  the  same  to 
feed  them.  Either  of  the  above  breeds  are  from  well 
bred  fast  maturing  stock,  all  from  pure  bred  boars 
and  high  grade  sows,  they  will  more  than  please  you. 
All  orders  filled  promptly,  C.  0.  JJ.,  F.  O.  B 
Waltham. 

8Ito  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each 
Crated  l'ree 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  Waltham,  Mass. 
,  Telephone  4459-W 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

;iChoice,  carefully  selected  young  feeders.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire,  Duroc  and  Berkshire,  O.  1.  C.  and  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed.  Barrows,  boars  or  sows. 

6-  8  Weeks  old  ....  $3.00  each 

8-10  Weeks  old $3.50  each 

12  Weeks  Extras $5.00  each 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  Vaccination  25c  a  pig  extra  if 
required.  Our  Guarantee  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times” 


Feeders  of  Quality 

Why  not  get  a  pig  that  will  please  you  when 
going  to  raise  a  hog?  No  pigs  shipped  except  No 
1  stock,  the  kind  that  grow  fast.  Yorksbire- 
Chester  cross,  or  Chester-Berkshire  cross.  WiP 
ship  1  or  50  pigs  C.  O.  I).  8  to  9  weeks  old  at  S3 
each,  and  if  not  satisfied  in  10  days,  return  pigs 
at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX  388  Salem  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 
Telephone  Woburn  0086 


Feeding  Pigs  ^^^0,^0^.^ 

Du  rocs,  Berkshires,  6  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  casti  ated 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  S.7.00  each 
10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  85.25,  prepaid  $6.25.  Shoats  over 
35  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Ckeswold,  Pel. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


HIGH  GRADE  n„{rv  Crkl/lfC  FOR 
A  REGISTERED  Dairy  LOWS  SALE 

GUEKNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.  J.  Phone  880 


T.  B.  TESTED,  REGISTERED  AND  GRADE 

Guernsey  Ayrshire  Springer  COWS 
1st  and  2nd  Calf  Heifers.  Reasonable  prices.  Can  supply 
any  breed  of  cattle.  LEWIS  H.  FURGASON,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


.-.  RABBITS 


RABBITS 


81  .OO  each  up— according  to  age, 
size,  weight,  in  New  Zealand, 
White  or  Chinchilla.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder. 
SCHOEMiOR.VS  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  S.  J. 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

7-8  weeks  old,  . . 

Sold  C.  O.  D, 

MICHAEL  LUX 


Chester  A  Yorkshire 
Chester  A  Berkshire 
$8.00  each;  9-10  weeks  old,  $8.00 
,J  c  «  r.  crates  free. 

Woburn,  Mass* 


R EC  Hampshire  Hogs— Nat. Championship  bloodlines.  Prices 
reasonable  and  include  registration  and  vaccination 
all  ages  available.  THISTLE  DHU  FARMS,  Inc  .  Blairstawn  H.  J 


|  REG, 
IUROC 


SWINE 


All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting- 
ton  A  Son,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND 

ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL, 


CHINAS  — Fall  pigs 
lt.3.  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.i.  Pigs, $9.  Pedigrees 
free.  Pairs  no-akin,  $17.  E.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


Rabbits  &  Supplies 


Complete  descriptive  literature, 

Albert  Facey,  Jr.f  115-0,  ValleyStream.N-Y. 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE  FuH°  Blooded  Nubian  Goats 

and  1  Buck  for  sale.  Mustbesold.  White  Farms,  Cairo,  N.Y. 


III  lafl  I  1  noi^iu,  111  BU1IU  U1 

T.  ,  mixed  colors.  Prompt  ship¬ 

ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder 
SCHOENBOK.VS  HATCHERY,  349  Mein  St.,  Hackensack,  V.  J.‘ 


Uf ANTED—  Guinea  Pigs— State  quantity  and  weight 
»»  Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  l'arknay,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


TncrFAIRTlDCC  Yearlings,  mature  milkers, 
grades,  cheap.  Circular  on 
request.  E.  W.  PETERS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Millington,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  >. 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


and  other  game.  Males,  $3.50 
Females,  $4.00.  Pair,  $7.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


WHITE  or  BROWN  YEANLINGS 
SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.00,  males  $4.00  Young  stock  Oct.  sales, 
females  $4.50,  males  $4.00,  one  pair  $8.00.  Will  ship  C.O. 
D.  Instruction  book  free.  Leri  Farnsworth,  New  London,  0. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
October  3,  1931. 

MILK 

September:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201 -210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2 A ,  $1.41;  215,  $1.00;  Class  3,  $1.13. 

In  classes  2A,  215  and  2C,  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  to  milk 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  5c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70;  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 


No.  2  18.00@20.00 

No.  3  . 13.00(3 17.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 15.00@22.00 

Straw,  rye  . 18.00@20.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  11.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.04% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 55 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 32% 

Rye  . 52% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Current  prices  in  public  market, 
lb . 


Creamery,  fresh, 
Extra,  92  score 
First,  88  to  91 
Lower  grades 

fancy  . 

*n  axi/.isis 

$0.34 

.35 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt. 

. 

.18 

.15 

score  . 

.18 

.48 

. 

.42 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy  . . . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

. 

.  .13  "@ 

..  23  %@ 

•  72 

.19 

.24i/2 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

. 

.40® 

.35® 

.38@ 

•  40@ 
.20® 
.05® 
.03® 

.55 

.55 

.40 

. 

.  .36%® 

.  .30  %@ 
..  .28  @ 

.37 

.36 

.-*0i/2 

Oranges,  doz . 

Potatoes,  pk . 

Lettuce,  head  .... 

. . 

.60 

.25 

.10 

.05 

CHEESE 

.20® 

.25® 

.25 

.35 

State — Whole  milk,  flats,  held 

.$0.21  (0  $0.23% 

Fresh  specials 
Average  run  to 
Wisconsin — Whole 

fancy  . 

milk, 

.  .16%® 

.  .15%® 

.17 

.16 

Buffalo  Markets 

.10% 

.17 


@$0.49 
®  .40 


@ 


.40 

.46 

.38 

.29 

.19 


Flats,  _  _  _  _ 

Daisies,  fresh,  fancy  . 16%@ 

Young  America,  fresh  . 16%  @ 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . $0.47 

Extra  . 41 

Average  extras  . 33 

Pacific  Coast  . 34 

Mixed  colors  . 30 

Gathered,  best  . 27 

Fair  to  good  . 16 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . $1.25(5 $1.35 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 60@  1.60 

Maine,  180  lbs .  1.70(5  1.80 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland,  bu . 50@  .90 

Jersey,  bu . 75@  1.10 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs . $2.00@$2.50 

Cabbage,  bu . 75@  1.25 

Carrots,  100  bchs .  2.00@  3.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  3.00 

Sweet  corn,  100  1.25® 

Cucumbers,  bu . 1.00® 

Eggplant,  bu . 25@ 

Horseradish,  bbl . 0.50@ 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50® 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@ 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50@ 

Onions,  N.  Y.  State,  yel.,  100  lbs..  2.00@ 

30  lbs .  1.00@ 

Orange  Co.,  yel.,  50  lbs . 50@ 

100  lbs .  1.25@ 

Massachusetts,  yel.,  100  lbs . 2.00@ 

50  lbs .  1.00@ 

Midwestern,  white,  50  lbs . 75@ 

Yellow.  50  lbs .  1.00(5 

Idaho  and  Wash.,  yel.,  50  lbs....  1.75@ 

Parsley,  bu . 50@ 

Peas,  bu .  2.75 @ 


1.75 

1.00 

.75 

9.00 

2.00 

4.00 

2.50 

2.35 
1.25 

1.15 

2.15 

2.15 

1.15 

1.35 
1.25 
2.00 
1.00 
6.00 


Peppers,  bu . . 

. 

. 25® 

.90 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

...... 

.  2.00® 

2.50 

Spinach,  bu . 

1.00 

Squash,  bu . 

2.25 

String  beans,  bu . 

.....  „ 

. 50® 

2.50 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bskt. 

•  ••••• 

. 75@ 

1.13 

Crate  . 

2.25 

Nearby,  egg  and  plum 

crt.  . 

. 65® 

.85 

Nearby,  egg  or  plum  carrier 

. 75@ 

1.25 

Jersey,  6-till  carrier  . 

. 

.  1.50® 

2.50 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier 

. 

.  1.00@ 

3.00 

State.  6-till  carrier  .. 

. 

. 2.00@ 

3.00 

Basket  . 

.75 

Lug  . 

1.85 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

FRUITS 

.  2.00® 

3.00 

Apples,  bu . 

. $0.40®  $2. 25 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

.  T.50® 

2.50 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.20 

Peaches,  Jersey,  crt.  or 

bskt. 

. 50® 

2.00 

I’a.,  bu.  bskt . 

1.00 

Up-river,  crate  . 

%  bu . 

1.50 

.75 

Bushel  . 

1.00 

N.  Y.  State,  bu . 

1.50 

%  bu . 

.75 

Cal.,  box  . 

. 

. 75® 

1.50 

Pears,  Wn.,  box  . 

Eh,,  Kiefer,  bu . 

.  .  .  , 

. 75® 

4.30 

1.25 

Clapps,  bu . 

2.00 

Bartletts,  bu.  bskt. 

...... 

. 75® 

2.25 

Anjou,  bu . 

. 75  @ 

1.50 

Bose.  bu.  bskt.  . . . 

. 

.  1.00© 

2.00 

Seckel,  bbl . 

. 

. 3.00® 

5.00 

Seckel,  bu.  bskt.  . . 

. 

. 75® 

2.25 

%  bu . 

. 

.  1.20® 

1.50 

75 

00 

75 


Cooler  weather  has  brought  about  an  advance 
in  eggs,  while  most  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  37c;  tubs,  35c;  firsts,  31  to 
33c;  undergrades,  29  to  30c.  Cheese,  steady; 

new  daisies,  19c;  longhorns,  19  to  20c;  brick 

Swiss,  20c;  brick,  22c:  limburger,  25c.  Eggs, 
higher;  nearby  fancy  39  to  40c;  grade  A.  31  to 
34c;  grade  B,  22  to  26c;  grade  C,  19  to  20c; 

pullets,  22  to  25c;  nearby  at  market,  18  to  33c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  easy  fowls,  19  to 
28c;  chickens,  30  to  37c;  broilers,  24  to  30c; 

old  roosters,  15  to  17c;  ducks,  19  to  20c;  tur¬ 
keys,  42  to  43c.  Live  poultry,  fowls,  15  to 
24c;  broilers,  19  to  25c:  old  roosters,  14c; 
ducks,  16  to  20c;  geese,  12  to  16c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak:  Wealthy, 
bu.,  40  to  75c;  Gravenstein,  50c;  Wolf  River, 
Twenty  Ounce,  60c:  Greening.  50  to  90c;  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  50c  to  $1.25;  crabapples,  75c  to  $1.50. 
Potatoes,  easy;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  Va., 
bbl..  $1.50;  N.  J..  cobbler,  130-lb.  bag,  $1.65 
to  $1.75;  sweets,  Va.,  bu.  hpr.,  $1. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $4;  marrow,  $4.50;  white  kidney. 
$5.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu..  $1.25; 
yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  75  to  85c;  Cal.,  Spanish.  50- 
lb.  bag.  $2;  pickling,  %  bu.,  75  to  85c;  green, 
doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu..  50c  to 
$1.50;  cranberries.  25-lb.  box,  $2  to  $2.25:  el¬ 
derberries,  bu.,  65  to  75c:  grapes,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  Cal.,  24-lb.  lug.  $1.05  to  $1.50;  honey- 
dews,  Colo.,  crate,  $1.25:  peaches,  bu.,  35c  to 
$1.25;  pears,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  plums,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  prunes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  quinces,  bu., 
75c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax  and  green,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  beets,  bu.,  25  to  40c:  doz.  bchs..  10  to  15c; 
broccoli,  6-lb.  bskt..  25  to  30c;  cabbage,  bu., 
25  to  40c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  cauliflower, 
bu.,  25  to  40c;  celery,  doz.,  30  to  60c;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bu.,  25  to  75c;  eggplant,  bu.,  65  to  75c; 
endive,  2-doz.  box,  50  to  60c;  lettuce,  crate,  35 
to  75c;  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  30  to  45c; 
parsnips,  %  bu.,  65  to  75c;  peas,  bu.,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  peppers,  bu.,  50e  to  $1.50;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  15  to  20c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  to¬ 
matoes,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  turnips,  bu.,  40c  to  $1. 

Sweets. — Honey,  steady;  new  clover,  24-sec. 
case,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $14 
to  $14.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $8  to  $8.25;  wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton, 
$12.50;  standard  middlings,  $12.75;  red-dog, 
$19:  cottonseed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein, 
$18.50;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $26;  hominy,  $17; 
gluten,  $17.50;  oatfeed.  $7.50;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $2.35:  Alfalfa,  $14;  Alsike,  $9.75;  clover, 
$11  to  $11.25.  C.  H.  B. 


DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $3.75@$4 

Pea  .  3 

Red  kidney  .  4.75@  5 

White  kidney  .  5 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.34-@$0.35 

Fair  to  good  . 30@  .33 

Roosters  . 12®  .16 

Fowls  . 19@  .27 

Ducks  . 15@  .18 

Turkeys,  Spring  . 35@  .40 

Old  toms  . 25  (a  .28 

Old  hens  . 28®  .33 

Argentine  . 28@  .35 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 25@  .30 

Graded  . 25@  .35 

Dark,  doz.  ..7 . "2.00(0  2.50 

Culls,  doz .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breed  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.25 

Chickens,  large  breeds,  best .  .25 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .20 

Roosters  . 12@  .13 

Ducks  . 16  @  .20 

Geese  . 13@  .14 

Rabbits,  lb . 10@  .20 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00@$7.90 

Bulls  .  4.00@  4.75 

Cows  .  2.00®  4.00 

Calves,  best  . 10.00@T1.50 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

Sheep  .  1.50@  2.50 

Lambs  .  7.00@  8.00 

Hogs  .  5.00@  6.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.13@$0.15 

Good  to  choice  . 10@  .12 

Steers,  100  lbs . 14. 00@  18.50 

Bulls  .  7.50 @  8.00 

Cows  .  9.00@10.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  . $20.00@21.00 


Boston  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Few  important  price  changes  have  been  noted 
at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Apples  and 
peaches  were  firmer  with  the  latter  enjoying 
substantial  price  advantages  as  supplies  light¬ 
ened.  The  wool  market  was  reported  as  prac¬ 
tically  stagnant  due  to  foreign  exchange  un¬ 
certainties.  Butter,  eggs  and  poultry  were  firm. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  various  varieties  ordinary  35  to  75e.  Grav- 
ensteins  best  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50,  few  fancy 
$1.75  to  $2.  Wealthys  large  fancy  $1  to  $1.25. 
McIntosh  fancy  $1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  Me. 
Wolf  River  $2  to  $3  bbl. 

Beans.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  wax  and  green  75c  to  $1.50;  shell 
$1  to  $2;  Lima  $2.50  to  $3.50  std.  bu.  box. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  white  50  to  75c,  few  fancy  Danish  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  best  mostly  lc  lb., 
poorer  lower. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.,  35  to  65c;  cut  off  50  to  90c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  white  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50,  few 
fancy  $2  std.  bu.  box. 

Corn. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  slow. 
Native  yellow  ordinary  50  to  85e;  fancy  mostly 
$1  std.  bu.  box. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  %-bbl.  crts.  $1  to  $1.50,  few  $1.75. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  ordinary  $1  to  $3.50,  best  mostly  $4  to 
$6.  few  extra  fancy  $7  std.  bu.  box. 

Escarole.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  20  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  35  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.,  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $2.50  to  $3.50  crt. 
N.  Y\  24  heads  50c  to  $1  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  mostly  $1  to  $1.25  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  mostly 
$1  to  $1.05  50  lbs. 

Peaches. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  El- 
bertas  native  50c  to  $1  10-qt.  bskts.  Pa.  75c 
to  $1.50  bu.  bskt.  N.  Y.  best  $1.50  to  $1.75, 
poorer  lower  bu.  bskt. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  65  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
mostly  80  to  90e,  few  Green  Mts.  90  to  95c  bag. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  12  to  14  heads  25  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supplies  moderately  heavy,  demand 
slow.  Native  25  to  40c,  few  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Sum¬ 
mer  14  to  20  squash  $1  to  $2  std.  bu.  box.  Tur¬ 
ban  $1.75  to  $2.25  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  $1.25  to 
$1.75  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor  75c  to  $1.50  %  box.  Trellised  20 
to  25  lbs.  $1  to  $2  bskt.  Green  75c  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  limited. 


No.  x  Timothy  $19.50.  Clover  mixed,  red, 
$19.50;.  Alsike  $19.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  33%c. 
Firsts '28  to  32% c.  Seconds  26  to  27%e  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  44c.  White  extras  38  to  42c. 
Fresh  eastern  35  to  37c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
firm.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  24  to  28c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 
21  to  23c.  Broilers  24  to  30c.  Native  25  to  30c. 
Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  23  to  27c;  4%  lbs.  29  to 
30c.  Roosters  18  to  19c  lb.  Live  poultry  firm. 
Fowl  23  to  25c.  Roosters  15c  lb.  Leghorns  20  to 
21c.  Chickens  22  to  26c.  Leghorns  20c.  Roost¬ 
ers  15c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  23 
to  25c.  Fresli  17  to  18%c.  Western  held  22 
to  24c.  Fresh  16%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich.  $4.50  to  $5. 
Calif,  small  white  $4.75  to  $5.  Yellow  Eyes 
$6.50  to  $7.  Red  kidney  $7.50  to  $8.  Lima 
$0.50  to  $7  100-lb.  sack. 

Wool.  —  Market  very  inactive,  prices  un¬ 
changed. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  25  to  27c; 
clothing,  20  to  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  24  to 
25c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing, 

23%  to  24%c;  clothing,  21  to  22c;  %  blood, 
combing,  21%  to  22%c ; -clothing,  21  to  22c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  63  to  67c; 
clothing,  50  to  53c;  %  blood,  combing,  53  to 
55c;  clothing,  42  to  46c;  %  blood,  combing,  44 
to  46c;  clothing,  38  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing, 
38  to  40c;  clothing,  36  to  37c;  Terr,  tine,  comb¬ 
ing,  60  to  63c;  clothing,  51  to  53c;  %  blood, 
combing,  55  to  58c;  clothing,  47  to  51c;  % 
blood,  combing,  50  to  53c;  clothing,  45  to  48c; 
%  blood,  combing,  45  to  47c;  clothing,  37  to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  about  normal;  market  mostly 
50c  lower;  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales 
$6.50  to  $7. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  barely  normal; 
cows  steady  to  50c  higher;  some  sales  good 
cows  $4  to  $4.50;  bulls  and  vealers  mostly 
steady;  demand  generally  improved. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $0  to  $9;  cull 
and  common  $4  to  $5. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.— Supply  light,  market  fully  steady 
with  iast  week;  demand  fair.  Choice,  head, 
$110  to  $130;  good,  $80  to  $110;  medium,  $50  t» 
$80;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 
Market 


CATTLE 


Steers,  900  to  1,100,  good  . 

Medium  . 

Common  . 

Steers.  1.100  to  1,300,  good  . 

Medium  . . . 

Heifers,  550  to  850,  medium  . 

Common  . 

Cows,  good  . 

Common  and  medium  . 

Low  cutters  and  cutters  . 

Bulls,  ylg.  exe.,  good,  beef . 

Cutter  and  medium  . 

Vealers,  milk-fed,  gd.  and  eh . 

Medium  . 

Cull  and  common  . 

Calves,  250  to  350,  gd.  and  eh . 

Com.  and  med . 


$6.75@ $7.25 
5.25®  6.75 
4.00®  5.25 
6.754,  7.25 
5.15(0!  6.75 
4.65@  6.25 
3.25@  4.65 
3.85(0)  5.00 
2.75(0)  3.85 
1.50(0)  2.75 
4.25(0)  4.75 
2.75(0>  4.25 
8.50@11.00 
0.25(0)  8.50 
3.50@  6.25 
0.00(0)  8.50 
3.00@  6.00 


HOGS 

Lt.  wts. ,  140  to  160,  gd.  and  ch. .  .$5.15@$5.55 

Lt.  Its.,  160  to  180,  gd.  and  ch .  5.45@  5.80 

180  to  200,  gd.  and  ch .  5.70®  5.90 

Med.  wts.,  200  to  220,  gd.  and  ch..  5.75®  5.90 

220  to  250,  gd.  and  ch .  5.60®  5.85 

Hvy.  wts.,  250  to  290,  gd.  and  ch.  5.40@  5.70 

290  to  350.  gd.  and  ch .  4.85®  5.50 

Pkg.  sows,  275  to  500,  med.  and  gd.  3.25®  4.00 

SI.  pigs,  100  to  130,  gd.  and  ch _  4.40®  5.00 

SHEEP 


Lambs,  90  down,  gd.  and  ch . $5.75®$7.75 

Medium  .  4.50®  5.75 

91  to  100,  med.  and  ch .  4.75®  7.75 

All  wts.,  common  .  3.25@  4.75 

Ylg.  weth.,  90  to  110,  med.  and  ch.  2.25®  5.00 

Wethers.  90  to  120,  med.  and  gd. . .  1.50®  3.50 

Ewes,  90  to  120,  med.  and  ch .  1.25®  3.00 

120  to  150,  med.  and  eh .  1.25®  2.50 

All  wts.,  cull  and  com . 50®  1.23 


way  towards  Paris.  In  the  meantime 
many  changes  have  taken  place  in  both 
countries  whose  relations  have  been 
strained  for  a  century.  France  has  a 
quarter  of  the  gold  of  the  world  in  her 
vaults  and  her  war-torn  soil  and  bomb- 
shattered  churches  have  been  pretty  well 
restored,  Germany  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
economic  crisis.  Both  countries  have 
come  to  realize  that  strife  and  hatred  and 
warfare  have  promised  much  but  de¬ 
livered  only  misfortune  and  sorrow.  They 
come  together  now  in  the  interest  of  mu¬ 
tual  peace,  and  commerce.  The  success 
of  the  mission  is  the  one  hope  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  restored  confidence  and  re¬ 
turning  prosperity  to  Europe.  Hatred  is 
often  capitalized  but  it  never  paid  a  divi¬ 
dend.  Peace  and  friendship  are  always 
fruitful. 

$50,000,000. — When  Ella  Virginia  Von 
E.  Wendel  died  recently  she  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  last  survival  of  the  Wen- 
del  family.  The  fortune  of  $50,000,000 
had  been  built  up  through  sevei’al  gen¬ 
erations  on  the  policy  of  always  buying 
but  never  selling  New  York  City  real 
estate.  The  old  red  brick  house  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  39th  Street  still  stands  as 
a  curiosity  to  sightseers.  As  there  were 
supposed  to  be  no  heirs,  the  will  be¬ 
queathed  the  property  largely  to  charita¬ 
ble  institutions.  Recently  Rose  Deu 
Stanbury,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  discovered 
that  she  is  next  of  kin  to  the  Wendel 
family  and  has  retained  Samuel  Unter- 
myer  to  contest  the  will.  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  is  reported  to  be  04  years  old,  and 
does  not  know  what  she  could  do  with 
all  the  money  if  she  gets  it.  If  she  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  it,  she  may  feel  sure  of 
many  advisers. 

Gold. — Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 
dropped  the  gold  standard  on  account  of 
the  action  of  England  in  suspending  gold 
payments.  Holland,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Siam,  Letvia  and  Germany  announced 
that  they  would  maintain  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard. 

Not  to  Run. — In  a  magazine  article 
last  week  ex-President  Calvin  Coolidge 
said  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  President  in  1932,  and  expressed  his 
approval  of  a  second  term  for  President 
Hoover.  Many  people  feel  that  Mr. 
Coolidge  is  the  one  man  who,  if  nomi¬ 
nated,  would  take  the  i-esults  of  the  next 
election  out  of  the  realm  of  doubt.  There 
was  considerable  suggestion  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  convention  draft  him  for  the 
service.  Mr.  Coolidge  must  have  been 
aware  of  this  sentiment.  Four  years  ago 
while  he  was  in  the  White  House,  there 
was  speculation  as  to  nomination  for  an¬ 
other  term,  lie  stopped  it  with  the,  “I 
do  not .  choose  to  run”  statement.  In 
1931  his  position  is  made  equally  em¬ 
phatic. 

Relief  Fund,  —  Governor  Roosevelt 
has  made  the  following  appointments  to 
administer  the  $20,000,000  State  relief 
fund  voted  by  the  late  special  session  of 
the  Legislature;  Jesse  Isidor  Strauss, 
president  of  R.  II.  Macy  &  Co.;  Philip 
J.  Wickser,  of  Buffalo,  an  insurance  man 
and  banker;  John  Sullivan,  president  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
$20,000,000  will  be  collected  next  year 
through  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the 
State  income  tax. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  6-10. — York  County  Agricultural 
Society,  York,  Pa. 

Oct.  7-10. — Lycoming  County  Fair  As¬ 
sociation.  Hugliesville,  Pa. 

Oct.  10.  —  Monmouth  County,  N.  ,T., 
Turkey  Field  Day.  Chairman,  County 
Agent  Ellwood  Douglas,  Freehold,  N.  .T. 

Oct.  13-16. — Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Oct.  19-21. — Venango  County  Farmers 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Oil  City,  I’a. 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison,  Wis. 

Nov.  16-17. — Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Fuller  notice  later. 
Everyone  invited. 

Dec.  1-6. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary  Harvey  C.  Wood,  Room 
1900,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  .T. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12.  —  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  .T. 
Singer,  Secretary,  I*.  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon,  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Jan.  5-8,  1932. — Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  13-17. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Yr.,  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  18-22,  1932. — Pennsylvania  Fann 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  18-23.  —  Farm  Products  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  25,  1932.  —  New  York  State 
Grange,  annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Events  of  the  Week 

A  Promise  of  Peace. — Last  week  Pre¬ 
mier  Laval  and  Foreign  Minister  Briand, 
of  France,  visited  Berlin  and  paid  their 
respects  to  President  Paul  Von  Iliiulen- 
burg,  of  Germany,  who  13  years  ago  was 
chief  in  command  of  the  German  troops 
invading  French  soil  and  fighting  their 


The  Dangerous  Bull. — Rev.  Frank 
Hawley,  retired  clergyman,  72  years  old, 
was  killed  by  a  bull  on  a  farm  at  Brook¬ 
field,  near  Danbury,  Conn.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  26.  The  bull  was  tethered  to  an 
iron  crowbar  by  means  of  a  chain.  Mr. 
Hawley  approached  him  with  some  ears 
of  corn  in  his  arms.  The  bull  broke  the 
chain  and  attacked  the  clergyman,  knock¬ 
ing  lum  down  and  rolling  him  over  and 
oyer  on  the  ground.  A  neighbor  came  to 
his  rescue  and  stunned  the  bull  with 
blows  from  the  crowbar  and  stones,  but 
the  bull  recovered  and  attacked  Mr.  Haw¬ 
ley  again.  Farm  hands  came  with  clubs 
and  pitchforks  and  drove  the  bull  into  the 
barnyard.  Mr.  Hawley  died  on  the  way 
to  the  hospital  without  recovering  con¬ 
sciousness. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Fowl  Shippers 

NOW  ii  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live 
poultry  assures  you  best  results.  STOCK 
WATERED  AND  FED  Thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Daily  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

Michael  Garlick  &  Son 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Are.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ref.:  Dun’s,  Bradstreet's  or  any  commercial  agenoy 


Outletol 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  SO,  West  W  ashing  ton  Market,  NewY  ork  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  ANI)  15KOWNEG68 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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Milking  Shorthorn 
Year  Book 

Volume  16  of  the  Milking  Shorthorn 
year  book  is  ready  for  distribution  and 
a  copy  may  be  obtained  free  by  writing 
to  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  13  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  publishers  of  the  book. 

In  addition  to  the  records  of  544  Short¬ 
horn  cows  whose  records  were  received 
during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1931,  the 
volume  contains  a  record  of  the  year’s 
show-ring  achievements  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horns,  list  of  Record  of  Merit  bulls,  rules 
governing  Entry  into  Record  of  Merit 
List  and  other  interesting  information 
about  Milking  Shorthorns. 

Including  the  records  in  this  volume, 
there  are  4,928  records  for  Shorthorn 
cows  of  all  ages  in  the  Record  of  Merit, 
whose  average  annual  milk  production  is 
8,452.2  lbs. ;  and  4,237  records  for  cows 
of  all  ages  whose  average  annual  fat  pro¬ 
duction  is  334.08  lbs.  with  an  average 
test  of  3.94  per  cent. 

This  volume  contains  544  milk  records 
averaging  S, 355.8  lbs.  and  516  fat  rec¬ 
ords  averaging  329.03  lbs.,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  test  of  3.93  for  cows  of  all  ages. 
Fifty-three  of  these  are  Class  A,  307 
Class  B,  42  Class  C,  6  Class  AA,  128 
Class  BB,  and  18  Class  CC. 

The  554  records  came  from  26  States 
and  Canada  as  follows:  New  York,  83; 
Iowa,  74;  Wisconsin,  50;  Minnesota,  46; 
Massachusetts,  31;  Indiana,  30;  Illinois, 


29;  Washington,  28;  California,  26; 
Pennsylvania,  23;  Connecticut,  18; 
Michigan  and  Ohio,  15  each ;  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  13;  Kansas,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  9  each;  Oklahoma  and  Virginia, 
6  each;  Maine  and  North  Dakota,  5 
each ;  Missouri,  3 ;  Colorado,  Kentucky 
and  New  Jersey,  2  each;  Montana,  1, 
and  Canada,  14. 

In  the  number  of  Class  A  records.  New 
York  and  Canada  each  sent  14 ;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  9;  Ohio,  8;  Virginia,  6,  and 
Colorado  and  Wisconsin  sent  1  each.  The 
307  Class  B  records  originated  as  fol¬ 
lows:  New’  York,  58;  Wisconsin.  32 ;  Il¬ 
linois,  Iowa  and  Washington,  27  each ; 
Minnesota,  25;  California,  19;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  16;  Connecticut,  11;  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  9  each ;  Michigan,  7 ;  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  6 :  Maine,  4 ;  Kansas  and  Ohio,  3 
each  ;  New  Jersey  and  North  Dakota,  2 
each,  and  Kentucky  and  Missouri  1  each. 
The  42  Class  C  records  came  from  the 
following  States :  Iowa,  10 ;  Indiana,  7  ; 
Kansas  and  Wisconsin,  4  each ;  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  3  each ; 
Connecticut,  Michigan  and  North  Dakota, 
2  each,  and  Colorado  and  Washington,  1 
each.  The  6  Class  AA  records  came  as 
follows:  New  York,  3;  Connecticut,  2, 
and  Massachusetts,  1.  The  128  Class 
BB  records  came  from  the  following: 
Iowa,  33  ;  Minnesota,  21 ;  Massachusetts 
and  Wisconsin,  12  each;  Indiana,  9: 
California  and  Rhode  Island,  7  each ; 
Michigan  and  Oklahoma,  6  each ;  New 
York,  5;  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
2  each;  Connecticut,  Kentucky.  Maine 
and  Pennsylvania,  1  each.  The  IS  Class 
CC  records  originated  as  follows :  Indi¬ 
ana.  5  ;  Iowa,  4  ;  Pennsylvania,  3  ;  Con¬ 
necticut,  2 ;  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  1  each. 

The  high  fat  record  in  this  volume 
was  made  by  Walgrove  Dairy  Queen 
1197152.  owned  by  H.  E.  Toner,  AVash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y\,  her  Class  B  record  be¬ 
ing  16,163.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  659.94  lbs. 
of  fat.  Betsy  Ann  930683  owned  by  AA7. 
I.  Gelston,  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  leads 
all  other  cows  in  this  volume  in  milk 
yield  with  a  Class  B  record  of  18,S32.2 
lbs.  of  milk  and  606.78  lbs.  of  fat.  Her 
record  a  year  ago  was  IS, 648.5  lbs.  of 
milk  and  611.91  lbs.  of  fat. 

Sarah  574074  owned  by  Innisfail 
Herd,  Davis,  Calif.,  is  the  oldest  cow  to 
make  a  record  for  this  volume.  Starting 
at  the  age  of  13  years,  4  months  and  25 
days,  she  made  a  Class  B  record  of  18,- 
584.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  475.16  lbs.  of  fat. 
The  youngest  cow  to  qualify  for  the  Rec¬ 


ord  of  Merit  list  was  Abbie  Anders  i 
1536828,  owned  by  R.  R.  Clampitt,  New  I 
Providence,  la.  Starting  a  Class  B  rec¬ 
ord  at  the  age  of  1  year,  7  months  and 
11  days,  she  made  5,358.6  lbs.  of  milk 
and  229.59  lbs.  of  fat  in  12  months. 

Of  the  544  records  191  are  for  mature 
cows ;  42  for  cows  between  54  and  60 
months  of  age;  37  between  48  and  54 
months;  41  between  42  and  48  months; 
62  between  36  and  42  months ;  79  be¬ 
tween  30  and  36  months;  76  between  24 
and  30  months;  and  16  between  IS  and 
24  months. 

Walgrove  Dairy  Queen  1197152  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph  leads 
the  mature  cows  in  fat  production  and 
Betsy  Ann  930683  whose  name  and  rec¬ 
ord  appear  in  the  same  paragraph  leads 
the  same  class  in  milk  yield. 

Senior  four-year-olds  are  headed  in  fat 
production  by  Canyon  Creek  Dorothy 
1651054,  owned  by  F.  W.  Jones,  Golden 
British  Columbia,  with  a  Class  A  record 
of  12.712  lbs.  of  milk  and  578.65  lbs.  of 
fat.  Victoria  Lady  9th  xl405401,  owned 
by  W.  C.  AA7ood,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  leads 
this  same  class  with  a  Class  B  record  of 
13.027.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  476.70  lbs.  of 
fat. 

Among  the  junior  four-year-olds.  Red 
Bracelet  2nd  1413492,  owned  by  E.  O. 
Wagner,  Elgin,  la.,  leads  in  both  milk 
and  fat  yield  with  a  Class  B  record  of 

11.563.4  lbs.  of  milk  and  450.23  lbs.  of 
fat. 

Roan  Missie  1470920,  owned  by  Irvin 
Doan  &  Sons,  Croswell,  Mich.,  leads  the 
senior  three-year-olds  in  both  milk  and 
butterfat  with  a  Class  B  record  of  12,- 

928.4  lbs.  of  milk  and  495.95  lbs.  of  fat. 


A  new  class  leader  was  uncovered 
among  the  junior  three-year-olds.  Peggy 
of  Wolhurst  1428647.  owned  by  Frank  E. 
Kistler,  Littleton,  Colo.,  leads  in  her 
class  in  this  volume  in  both  milk  and  fat 
yield  with  a  Class  A  record  of  15,739.7 
lbs.  of  milk  and  570.63  lbs.  of  fat,  which 
is  a  new  high  milk  record  for  a  junior 
three-year-old  Shorthorn  cow. 

The  senior  two-year-olds  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  are  led  in  both  milk  and  fat  produc¬ 
tion  by  Nancy  of  Two  Pines  1583913, 
owned  by  Philip  B.  Adams,  Monroe.  N. 
Y.,  with  a  Class  B  record  of  10,985.8  lbs. 
of  milk  and  421.94  lbs.  of  fat. 

Junior  two-year-olds  are  headed  in  fat 
production  by  Pansy  1570514,  owned  by 
Ross  Fleiselihauer,  Mulberry,  Ind.,  with 
a  Class  B  record  of  9,572.2  lbs.  of  milk 
and  417.87  lbs.  of  fat.  In  milk  yield, 
the  class  is  led  by  Walgrove  Butter  Girl 
1479725,  owned  by  LI.  E.  Tener,  AVasli- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y.,  with  a  Class  B  record 
of  10,736.1  lbs.  of  milk  and  369.03  lbs. 
of  fat. 

The  high  senior  yearling  in  fat  produc¬ 
tion  is  Ramona  1582114,  owned  by  James 
A.  Carroll  &  Son,  Janesville,  Wis.,  her 
Class  B  record  being  7,419.7  lbs.  of  milk 
and  335.20  lbs.  of  fat.  In  milk  yield, 
this  class  is  headed  by  Daisy’s  Dairy 
Maid  1563446,  owned  by  S.  A.  Green  & 
Son.  Castalia,  la.,  with  a  Class  B  record 
of  8,056.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  306.04  lbs.  of 
fat. 

In  this  volume  there  are,  1  record  over 
18,000  lbs.  of  milk.  3  over  16,000,  4  over 
15,000,  9  over  14.000,  13  over  13.000,  29 
over  12,000,  54  over  11,000  and  97  over 
10.000. 

Among  the  4,964  records  of  Shorthorn 
cows  that  have  been  published  there  are, 
1  over  21.000  lbs.  of  milk,  3  over  20,000, 
3  over  19,000.  11  over  18.000,  14  over 
17,000,  37  over  16.000,  59  over  15.000,  99 
over  14.000,  170  over  13.000,  309  over 
12.000,  559  over  11, OCX)  and  1.019  over 
10,000.  J.  L.  TORMEY. 


Creamery  Butter  Report 

Our  production  of  creamery  butter  for 
the  eight  months  ending  with  August  was 
1.154.026,600  lbs.,  and  increase  of  15, - 
574,600  over  the  same  period  in  1930. 
August  production  was  608.000  lbs.  un¬ 
der  August,  1930.  As  usual,  Minnesota 
by  far  led  all  other  States,  its  output  for 
the  month  being  21.537.100  lbs.  Iowa 
was  next  with  16,387.900:  Wisconsin,  12,- 
928,100;  Ohio,  8.347.100;  Missouri,  7,- 
015,600;  Nebraska,  6,697,500. 


One  of  the  Good  Type  Milicing  Shorthorns 


universal 

feed 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  fed  from  Maine  to  Florida— 
from  New  York  to  California — in  all  climates 
—under  all  conditions.  It  is  the  one  feed  that 
should  be  on  every  farm.  It’s  universally  good 
—and  universally  indispensable  because  it  aids 
digestion  and  makes  all  other  feeds  used  with 
it  work  harder. 

Segis  Pietertje  Prospect,  Carnation  Milk  Farms, 

Seattle,  Washington,  holder  of  world’s  record 
37,391  lbs.  milk,  ate  2,061  lbs.  Beet  Pulp 
during  her  record  year.  Breeders  of  pure-bred 
animals  insist  on  having  Dried  Beet  Pulp. 

Valuable  herds  are  never  without  it.  Breeders 
know  Beet  Pulp  is  a  builder  of  health  —  a 
guarantee  of  highest  milk  production.  What 
is  indispensable  for  them  is  good  for  every 
dairyman. 

Today’s  low  prices  on  Dried  Beet  Pulp  make 
it  your  greatest  opportunity  for  increased 
profits. 

See  your  feed  dealer  or  write 

theYarrowg  milling  company 

Dept.  R-10  Detroit,  Michigan 


SWEET  SIXTEEN 


The  most  popular  16%  protein, 
low  priced  dairy  feed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  Arcady  Sweet  16  Dairy  Feed 
has  proved  its  worth  to  dairy 
farmers  for  more  than  18  years. 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  booms 
and  depressions  and  is  more  in 
demand  today  than  ever  before. 
Order  from  your  dealer  or  write 
for  free  circular. 


FEEDS  I 


ARCADY  FARMS 
MILLING  COMPANY 

Chicago,  III.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Profits  assured. 


J)ecause"Its  Cured 
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A  FRAME  s10' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 

_  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  -Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  tinance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no-investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-8210,  Winona,  Minn.  _ 


Save  Your  Pelts  with 

GIBBS  TRAPS 

They  reduce  losses  and  increase  profit. 
They  HOLD  what  they  CATCH.  Gibbs 
“Two  Trigger”  Traps  absolutely  pre¬ 
vent  **  Wring-Offs. **  60c  each,  $6.60  dozen 

postpaid.  Gibbs  No.  1  "Single  Grip’ 'Traps  16c 
ea.,  $1.65  doz.  postpaid.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  writo  ua  direct.  Send  for  24-nage 
TRAP  BOOK  and  Sample  Trap  Tag  FREE. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  5  SON,  Dept.  0-36,  Chester,  Pa. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebuslness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Eggs  are  Going  Up! 


Feed  is  Down-3©%! 

In  all  the  history  of  Pratt  Feeds? 
prices  were  never  better  for  the 
poultryman  to  tnahe  a  clean-up 

Today  Pratts  Laying  Mash  costs  30%  less  than  a  year  ago.  Yet 
today  egg  prices  are  actually  better.  The  spread  has  seldom 
been  more  favorable  to  the  feeder. 

Remember  Pratts  Laying  Mash  and  Scratch  represent  your 
entire  feeding  cost.  And  that’s  all.  Nothing  extra  to  add.  No  cod 
liver  oil  to  buy  and  mix — Pratt  feeds  are  complete.  The  oat  meal, 
dried  buttermilk,  middlings,  corn,  meat  scrap,  fish  meal  and 
minerals  are  all  in  every  bag,  in  exactly  the  same  amounts 
and  of  the  same  uniform  sterling  quality. 

Pratts  is  the  vitamin-complete  laying  mash  and  that  is  highly 
important  right  now.  Because  laying  hens  must  store  up  the 
health  Vitamins  A  and  B,  the  sunshine  Vitamin  D  and  the  hatch- 
ability  Vitamin  E,  against  the  heavy  laying  season  ahead. 

Decide  now  to  feed  Pratts.  Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  Write 
us  for  his  name.  Pratt  Food  Company,  124  Walnut  St.,  Dept.  207, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pratts 


BUTTERMILK  LAYING  MASH 

Complete  in  Vitamins  •  At  the  lowest Price  inlts History 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  •  124  Walnut  Strxet  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


LegHo r ns  -  R e  ds  * Ro cks-Wy a ndot tes 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  for  Pall  and 
Winter  Broilers.  New  Low  Prices. 

Member — N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Box  532,New  Brunswick,  IM.J. 


nr«DTV  CRirVC  Hatched  in  a  new  James- 
nr.AIvI  I  tmtlld  way  Electrically  Controlled 
Incubator.  Wh„  Brd.  Rocks,  &  R.  I.  Reds  $10-100. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $9-100.  Cash  or  0.0. D.  Write  for  prices 
of  600&  1000  lots.  Quality  and  live  arrival  guar.  Cat.  free; 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Bearer  Springs,  Pa. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  H. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . $10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  >Vh.  Rocks  &  Bar.  Rocks, 
S10  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8  per  100.  We 
ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  100 %  del.  guar. 
Jas.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HuLIidrcI 

Form $ 
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R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALLB^- 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15  fm 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding  * 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156.  Walpole.  N.  H. 


i 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


PARKS 


ROCKS 

Breeding  Cockerels*  Now  at  Half  what  they  would 
cost  later.  Also  a  choice  selection  of  pullets.  Win¬ 
ners  in  40  contests,  records  to  357  eggs  in  one  yeat . 
Get  free  catalog,  learn  more  about  the  Oldest  Laying: 
Strain  of  Rocks. , 


W. PARKS  &  SONS 


Box  Y 


ALTOONA,  PA. 


A  f0hBUY  White  Plymouth  Rock  Pullets 

from  State  Tested  Breeding  Stock,  good  layers  and 
reasonably  priced.  $1.00  each.  Hatched  May  20th. 

JAMESJ.CUMMIN&S  -  PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


Barred  Rocks..  $10.00 — 100 

R.  I.  Reds .  10.00—100 

Mixed .  8.50—100 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


pure  ruiri^c 

BRED  t/IlIvlLiJ 


DoRxt  rhiolrc  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 
Ddl)y  LnitKa  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orders  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


FOR  SALE 


5  Mos.  Old  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield.  l>a. 


3,000  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets?.'® 

Noted  for  high  egg  production,  vigor  and  size.  Trap- 
nested  stock.  REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Chicks  That  Live 

>  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 

ji  All  blood  tested.  Write  for  / 
Ij  details  and  prices.  k 

J  KERR  CH ICKERIES,  Inc.  ? 
.J  Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  «J 

/WVVWWV%VVWW«WWVNVUV^ 


Pullets 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns 
April-May  Hatched 


Blood-  Tested— Bred-to-Lay 


Vigorous,  healthy  birds  for  immediate  delivery. 
Also  Chicks  for  winter  broilers;  best  broiler 
breeds  and  crosses.  Write  for  prices. 


CANE  POULTRY  FARM,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


Dr.  Romig's  Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Bocks.  $10.00 — 100.  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  $11.00—100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $9.00—100.  100% 

prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  •  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


The  Good  Old  Hen 

Because  I  am  interested  in  knowing 
just  how  long  a  good  hen  is  good,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  like  to  breed  from  those  hens 
having  the  longest  productive  life.  I  have 
kept  some  female  members  of  my  flock 
longer  than  tlieir  allotted  years  of  profit¬ 
able  productivity.  From  time  to  time  I 
have  had  interesting  old  “sisters”  in  my 
flock  that  have  done  more  than  sit  around 
and  eat.  I  have  been  watching  a  group, 
none  of  which  had  laid  less  than  200 
eggs  in  tlieir  first  year  of  laying,  hut  for 
some  that  “first  year”  is  ancient  history, 
for  some  pipped  the  shell  four  years  ago, 
a  few  were  hatched  in  1925,  and  one 
celebrated  her  seventh  birthday  in  April, 
1931.  f4ome  of  them  wore  out  before  the 
breeding  season  of  1931  started — I  know 
that  now.  Many  have  held  up  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner  and  have  earned 
their  right  to  sit  in  the  breeding  com¬ 
mittee  another  year. 

The  oldest  lien  in  the  group  completed 
her  seventh  year  of  laying  on  September 
1,  1931,  with  a  year’s  record  of  127  eggs. 
During  the  breeding  season  of  1931  she 
laid  14  eggs  in  21  days,  and  from  those 
14  eggs  12  husky  chicks  were  hatched.  In 
1925  when  she  closed  her  first  year  of 
laying  with  a  record  of  224  eggs,  she 
didn’t  attract  much  attention  —  there 
were  better  records  in  the  flock.  But  she 
was  kept  because  it  was  the  rule  to  keep 
all  the  hens  that  had  laid  200  eggs  in  the 
year  if  they  seemed  vigorous  and  worthy 
of  a  place  in  a  breeding  pen.  The  next 
year  she  laid  177  eggs,  and  the  third  year 
199  eggs.  She  is  still  a  pert  old  hen ;  she 
doesn't  look  her  years.  When  I  work  in 
the  nests  around  her,  not  infrequently 
she  reaches  around  and  gives  me  a 
vigorous  peck  to  tell  me  she  is  still  on 
the  job.  She  is  known  simply  as  hen  No. 
SS4. 

Never  again  will  hen  No.  440  be  hon¬ 
ored  by  admission  to  the  breeding  yard. 
She,  too,  was  hatched  in  1924,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  years  of  her  life  laid 
612  eggs.  She  descended  the  scale  of  lay¬ 
ing  in  a  very  orderly  manner.  In  May, 
when  her  seventh  year  was  two-thirds 
gone,  she  had  laid  but  50  eggs. 

No.  553  is  a  fine  old  matron  of  the 
vintage  of  1925.  She  has  had  a  grand 
and  glorious  past.  She  followed  a  record 
of  224  eggs  with  208  eggs,  records  that 
put  her  in  the  double  200-egg  class,  a 
distinction  not  won  by  many  hens.  On 
September  1,  1931,  she  completed  her 
sixth  year  with  a  record  of  184  eggs. 
Hereafter  she  shall  he  honored  with  a 
nest  next  to  884’s !  I  trust  the  “nest¬ 
ing”  will  occasion  no  social  unrest  in  my 
henhouse. 

No.  419  was  the  “lame  duck.”  She 
wasn’t  any  good  last  year,  but  I  kept 
her  for  sentimental  reasons.  She  had  the 
honor  of  having  laid  the  egg  that  hatched 
“Lady  Lindy.”  The  truth  is  “Lady 
Lindy’s”  star  performance  seemed  to  go 
to  the  old  lady’s  head.  Hatched  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  parents  in  1924,  her  sire  be¬ 
ing  the  son  of  a  well-known  family  of 
300  “eggers,”  and  her  dam  directly  de¬ 
scended  from  imperial  Leghorns  of  250- 
300-egg  standing,  she  belonged  to  the 
elite.  There  she  had  laid  267,  207  and 
161  eggs  in  three  consecutive  years,  and 
held  the  highest  three-year  record  in  my 
flock.  As  soon  as  her  daughter,  “Lady 
Lindy”  came  home  with  honors,  she 
seemed  to  assume  that  her  duty  was 
done,  and  proceeded  to  rest  on  the  laurels 
she  had  won.  In  the  breeding  season  of 
1930  she  laid  only  one  egg.  On  April  10, 
we  sent  lier  abroad  by  way  of  the  meat 
market. 

“Lady  Lindy,”  hen  No.  367,  was 
hatched  in  1926.  Her  ideas  on  egg  pro¬ 
duction  are  more  cosmopolitan  than 
those  of  most  of  our  hens ;  she  has  had 
the  advantage  and  “culture”  that  comes 
with  travel.  In  the  Fall  of  1926  she 
went  to  the  egg-laying  contest  conducted 
by  the  University  at  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
and  a  year  later  brought  home  an  official 
record  of  having  laid  291  eggs;  149  of 
which  she  had  laid  in  149  consecutive 
days,  and  never  an  egg  weighing  less 
than  two  ounces.  That  contest  gave  her 
the  degree  R.  O.  P.  She  preened  her 
fine  feathers  very  contentedly,  particu¬ 
larly  after  Arthur  Brisbane  had  referred 
to  her  as  a  “gold  mine.”  She  has  been 
a  steady,  persistent  performer  in  the  trap 
nest.  From  September  1,  1930,  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1931,  she  laid  177  eggs.  She 
has  presented  a  fine  line  of  sons  to  the 
world,  but  few  daughters  have  ever  been 
hatched  from  her  eggs.  Four  of  her  sons 
were  shipped  from  our  farm,  in  July, 
1930.  to  Timeteo  Marcellan,  Saragossa, 
Spain. 

In  my  flock  of  good  old  hens,  none  is 
better  than  lien  No.  762,  hatched  in  1927. 
Her  first  year’s  record  of  236  eggs  was 
made  in  the  egg-laying  contest  at  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark.  She  and  hen  No.  749. 
with  a  first  year’s  official  record  of  250 
eggs,  were  among  the  “rejects”  left  us 
after  Dr.  R.  F.  Foster,  of  St.  Louis,  had 
selected  the  five  best  liens  from  our  two 
contest  pens  for  Mr.  Marcellan,  of  Sara¬ 
gossa.  Spain.  In  the  year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  2.  1931.  No.  762  laid  196  eggs  and 
No.  749  laid  154  eggs. 

After  eight  years’  experience  in  trap- 
nesting  our  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  I  am 
convinced  that  many  a  good  hen  may  be 
held  profitably  several  years.  I  have 
found  profitable  long-distance  layers  more 
often  among  those  having  laid  200  to 
250  eggs  in  their  first  year.  The  lien 
that  lays  more  than  250  eggs  in  her  first 
year  seems  to  “burn  out”  quicker. 

It  is  iiiteresting  to  follow  the  good 
hens.  Sometimes  there  is  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  an  old  hen  is  held,  but  gen¬ 


erally  the  results  have  been  gratifying  to 
me.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  records  se¬ 
lected  at  random  from  my  hooks : 


Hen’s 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Gth 

No. 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

5.  . 

.212 

171 

173 

130 

7. . 

.224 

186 

159 

97 

10.  . 

.240 

149 

20.  . 

.134 

177 

72.  . 

.254 

188 

124 

79.  . 

.155 

171 

168 

103.  . 

.253 

199 

170 

201 .  . 

.245 

188 

131 

ii(> 

229 .  . 

.213 

171 

150 

122 

263 .  . 

.208 

168 

138 

149 

346.  . 

.199 

172 

193 

402.  . 

.218 

208 

155 

418.  . 

.259 

42 

448.  . 

.199 

234 

187 

352. . 

.292 

116 

473 .  . 

.240 

217 

12S 

538.  . 

.208 

205 

509.  . 

.218 

151 

❖ 

>1: 

131 

515.  . 

.210 

❖ 

❖ 

310 

542 .  . 

170 

>1: 

119 

643 .  . 

.265 

170 

648 .  . 

.243 

186 

600.  . 

.210 

166 

$ 

❖ 

106 

701.  . 

.185 

194 

131 

742.  . 

.211 

69 

753 .  . 

.212 

77 

•  •  • 

704.  . 

.232 

174 

•  •  • 

821 .  . 

.250 

1<#6 

75 

863 .  . 

.255 

3  0-4 

153 

850.  . 

.251 

J72 

121 

889.  . 

.231 

158 

152 

907 .  . 

.252 

184 

926.  . 

.205 

202 

•  •  • 

*Not  trapped  again  until 

sixth 

year. 

Benton  Co. 

,  Ark. 

WJtf 

.  B.  CURRY. 

Poultry  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

The  367  exhibitors  showing  8,398 
specimens  of  land  and  waterfowl,  pig¬ 
eons,  rabbits  and  cavies,  broke  all  rec¬ 
ords  for  size  and  quality  for  the  New 
York  State  Fair  Poultry  Show  at  Syra* 
cuse. 

The  quality  of  the  birds  was  excellent. 
Breeders  have  learned  that  inferior  speci¬ 
mens  are  out  of  place  at  Syracuse  and 
entry  fees  are  simply  thrown  away  on 
poor  birds.  There  were  immature  speci¬ 
mens.  The  second  week  in  September 
is  early  to  expect  full  maturity,  espe* 
eially  in  the  Asiatic  and  English  varie¬ 
ties.  Many  birds  were  shown  not  in  full 
feather.  But  poor  specimens  from  a 
breed  standpoint  and  birds  in  poor  health 
were  not  there. 

The  showing  of  the  Asiatic  varieties 
indicates  tlieir  coming  back  to  popular 
favor — 167  single  birds  and  26  pens  were 
shown  in  Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Lang- 
slians.  The  majestic  beauty  of  these 
great  birds  and  their  sterling  qualities 
as  Winter  layers  and  table  fowls,  de¬ 
serves  the  attention  of  those  keeping 
poultry  for  family  use.  George  J. 
Lowell,  of  Massachusetts;  Charles  A. 
Sibley  3rd,  of  Connecticut ;  Dana  Brown¬ 
ell,  of  Vermont:  Justin  Soutlnvick,  o.^ 
Massachusetts ;  Earl  P.  Yaple,  and  Ed  A. 
Todd,  of  Connecticut,  all  showed  fine 
specimens  of  Langshans,  Brahmas  and 
Cochins. 

Leghorns  led  the  show  in  number  of 
entries  and  Judge  Arthur  Schilling  fur¬ 
nished  further  impetus  to  the  increase  in 
popularity  of  Leghorns  as  exhibition 
birds  by  penalizing  over  refinement  in 
comb,  body  and  bone  and  in  putting  “up” 
a  sturdier,  more  useful  type  as  called  for 
in  the  new  Standard  of  Perfection.  Prof. 
“Dick”  Graham,  of  Guelph;  G.  O.  Hall 
and  L.  M.  Hurd,  of  Cornell ;  and  George 
Robinson,  of  Alfred,  N.  Y„  did  as  much 
for  the  breed  in  the  production  classes 
by  favoring  the  standard  type  over  the 
coarse  headed  monstrosities  which  lii  ve 
in  some  former  years  been  favored  at  this 
show.  Consistent,  level-headed  judging 
of  Leghorns  by  both  production  and 
standard  judges  (and  there  ought  to  be 
no  such  distinction)  will  improve  the 
breed  by  emphasizing  standard  type  and 
doing  away  with  the  fads  that  have 
hampered  the  breed  so  much  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Reds'  were  splendid.  Both  in  the  open 
and  production  classes  there  was  intense 
even  color,  rectangular,  deep  bodies,  true 
to  type  and  of  good  size.  No  breed  has 
improved  as  fast  in  uniformity  and  breed 
type  in  the  last  few  years  as  this. 

White  Rocks  were  a  surprise.  Hei’e 
again  standard  type  was  very  much  in 
evidence.  Many  specimens  shown  in  the 
production  classes  would  have  been  at 
home  in  the  open  classes  and  vice  versa. 
There  should  never  be  two  classes  in  a 
poultry  show.  The  Standard  of  Perfec¬ 
tion  describes  every  characteristic  of  a 
production  bird  in  the  commercially  sig¬ 
nificant  varieties  and,  if  the  judges  would 
interpret  this  hook  correctly,  there  need 
he  no  other  guide  to  judge  by.  The  con¬ 
verging  of  the  two  types  of  Leghorns, 
Rocks  and  Reds  at  Syracuse  this  year, 
as  shown  by  the  awards  of  the  judges, 
shows  this  plainly. 

The  production  classes  under  the  su¬ 
perintendency  of  “Bob”  Ogle  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  were  the  best  in 
years.  There  were  1,223  specimens  on 
exhibit  with  quality  teeming  in  every 
specimen  shown. 

Prof.  James  E.  Rice’s  “breeder  bal¬ 
ance”  was  v.ery  much  in  evidence  all  the 
way  through  and  with  the  growing  ten¬ 
dency  of  production  judges  to  stress 
breed  type,  size  and  constitutional  vigor 
in  placing  the  awards  this  department 
should  improve  in  importance  and  at¬ 
tractiveness  until  the  time  when  all  speci¬ 
mens  at  this  and  other  shows  will  he 
judged  with  the  same  measuring  stick. 

Connecticut.  PAUL  p.  ives. 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  Re¬ 
volving  Scholarship  Fund  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  has  the  most  calls 
for  loans,  says  Secretary  Harold  M. 
Stanley,  in  charge  of  the  fund.  This  is 
due  to  the  beginning  of  the  college  terms. 
Secretary  Stanley's  last  annual  report 
showed  gifts  to  the  fund  during  1930 
amounted  to  $3,851.46.  During  that 
year  loans  were  made  to  students  amount¬ 
ing  to  $8,600.  The  amount  paid  back  in¬ 
to  the  fund  by  students  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  college  courses  was  $1,160. 
Last  year  the  call  for  loans  was  so  great 
that  the  committee  having  the  loans  in 
charge  was  compelled  to  restrict  the  loans 
to  $100  each.  At  one  time  there  were  33 
applications  for  loans  on  the  waiting  list. 

In  speaking  of  the  urgent  need  for  sup¬ 
port  to  the  fund,  Secretary  Stanley  says : 
“If  we  could  only  in  some  way  impress 
upon  every  Grange  in  our  State  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  their  Scholarship  Fund  of¬ 
fers  them  to  spend  their  efforts  in  a  real 
upbuilding  project  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  young  folks,  we  feel  that  it  would 
never  be  necessary  to  hold  up  any  appli¬ 
cation  because  of  lack  of  funds.” 

St.  Lawrence  County  heads  the  list  of 
counties  of  the  Empire  State  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Grange  contributing  to  the  State 
Grange  Revolving  Scholarship  Fund  dur¬ 
ing  1930,  18  of  its  Granges  adding  their 
gifts  to  the  Pomona  Grange’s  generous 
contribution  of  $125,  making  the  county’s 
total  gift  $242  for  the  year.  Fifteen 
Granges  from  Onondaga  County  gave  a 
total  of  $206.77.  Gifts  were  received 
from  50  of  the  56  Grange  counties  of  the 
State.  Twenty-four  Pomona  Granges 
were  listed  as  giving  to  the  Scholarship 
Fund.  The  largest  Pomona  investors 
were:  St.  Lawrence,  $125;  Lewis,  $106; 
Cortland,  $75 ;  Genesee,  $61 ;  Seneca, 
$56.82 ;  Allegany,  $44.73 ;  Monroe, 
$42.50;  Tioga,  $25;  Jefferson,  $25. 

Albany  County,  where  the  New7  York 
State  Grange  holds  its  next  annual  ses¬ 
sion  February  2-5,  1932,  has  five  Granges 
and  531  members.  The  session  will  oc¬ 
cur  during  the  meeting  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  Magic  Gavel  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  which  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  the  State  during  the  past 
five  years,  will  end  its  journey  next  Jan¬ 
uary  and  Deputy  Ray  R.  Lent,  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  will  have  the  honor  of 
returning  it  to  the  State  Grange  when 
that  body  meets  in  the  city  of  Albany 
next  February.  The  Magic  Gavel  has 
been  instrumental  in  adding  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  the  Revolving  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund  of  the  State  Grange  since  its 
presentation  by  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Ar¬ 
thur  in  1927.  The  Scholarship  Fund  was 
originally  established  in  1924,  succeeding 
the  plan  of  the  Cornell  Scholarships  giv¬ 
en  each  year  by  the  State  Grange.  The 
first  Magic  Gavel  was  presented  by  Miss 
Arthur,  when  she  was  State  Grange 
Flora,  to  her  own  Lewis  County  Pomona 
Grange  June  3,  1926.  This  gavel  made 
the  rounds  of  the  Granges  of  Lewis  Coun¬ 
ty  and  with  such  success  that  Miss  Ar¬ 
thur  later  conceived  the  idea  of  present¬ 
ing  a  similar  gavel  to  the  State  Grange 
to  aid  the  work  of  raising  funds  for  the 
State  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship 
Fund.  These  gavels  were  made  by 
Romeyn  Hough,  of  Lowville,  who  also 
made  the  original  gavel  with  which  the 
Hon.  Chauneey  M.  Depew  opened  the 
Chicago  Exposition  in  1893.  The  Magic 
Gavel,  which  has  nearly  completed  its 
■wonderful  mission,  was  given  to  the 
State  Grange  by  Miss  Arthur  at  the  an¬ 
nual  session  held  at  Jamestown  in  1927. 
It  began  its  travels  in  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty.  home  of  Fredonia  Grange  No.  1,  the 
first  Subordinate  Grange  ever  organized. 
The  Magic  Gavel  was  made  from  50  na¬ 
tive  New  York  State  woods. 

The  new  hall  which  Great  Bend 
Grange  of  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
erected  to  replace  the  building  destroyed 
by  fire  about  a  year  ago  was  dedicated 
Sept.  24  by  State  Master  F.  .J.  Free¬ 
stone.  On  the  following  day  Master 
Freestone  dedicated  a  new  hall  for 
Brushton  Grange,  in  Franklin  County, 
and  the  next  day  a  third  hall  for  the 
week,  the  home  of  Brighton  and  Ilar- 
riettson  Grange,  also  in  Franklin  County. 


Feeding  Young  Turkeys 

Is  this  formula  a  good  feed  for  young 
poults :  20  lbs.  middlings,  20  lbs.  bran, 
30  lbs.  oats,  and  10  lbs.  charcoal?  Is 
muriatic  acid  a  preventive  of  blackhead? 

Maryland.  h.  m. 

The  mixture  lacks  corn  meal  and  ani¬ 
mal  protein  food,  such  as  meat  scrap  or 
milk.  Young  poults  need  the  same  kinds 
of  foods  that  chicks  do,  and  perhaps  the 
most  simple  way  of  providing  these  is  to 
feed  a  high  grade  commercial  chick  food. 
The  old  ideas  as  to  turkey  feeding  have 
been  displaced  by  the  modern  practice  of 
feeding  the  poults  any  ration  that  would 
be  good  for  chicks  of  the  same  age.  They 
need  the  grain  foods,  the  meat  and  milk, 
the  mineral  elements  and  the  green  foods 
that  contribute  to  the  health  and  growth 
of  chicks,  and  there  need  be  no  mystery 
about  compounding  a  suitable  ration  for 
them. 

Muriatic  acid  will  not  cure  or  prevent 
blackhead,  a  disease  which  is  incurable 
after  it  is  established,  and  is  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  hatching  and  rearing  the  poults 
entirely  away  from  anything  that  has 
been  contaminated  by  poultry  droppings, 
even  ground  upon  which  poultry  manure 
has  been  spread  as  fertilizer.  Hatching 
in  clean  incubators  and  rearing  in  clean 
brooders  upon  ground  that  has  not  been 
run  over  by  other  poultry  for  several 


years,  and  protecting  the  growing  poults  | 
from  contact  with  hens,  are  the  measures  J 
best  adapted  to  disease  prevention.  The 
organisms  that  cause  blackhead  are  found 
in  abundance  in  the  droppings  of  other 
poultry.  Young  poults  must  be  kept  from 
contact  with  these  if  they  are  to  escape 
infection.  The  secret  is  simple ;  its  car¬ 
rying  out  is  not  always  easy  but  the 
needed  precautions  must  be  observed  if 
young  turkeys  are  to  be  raised  in  any 
numbers.  M.  b.  d. 


Delaware  Poultry  Show 

The  fifth  annual  Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Community 
Building  and  in  the  Armory,  Milford, 
January  5-8,  1932.  This  show  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Delaware  State  Poultry 
Association,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Delaware  Fanciers’  and  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Extension  Service  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware,  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  a  committee  of  business 
men  of  Milford. 

A  poultry  show  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  which  consists  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  various  departments,  and 
these  poultrymen  will  work  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  committee  of  Milford  busi¬ 
ness  men,  in  making  this  exhibit  one  of 
the  most  successful  events  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

The  show  will  include  both  exhibition 
and  production  departments,  baby  chicks, 
broilers,  eggs,  record  of  performance,  and 
voctaional  agricultural  exhibits.  H.  S. 
Palmer,  Newark,  Del.,  is  secretary. 


New  Jersey  State  Poultry 
Convention 

This  important  convention  will  be  held 
at  Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
Ostober  14-16. 

Topics  of  some  special  addresses  are 
as  follows : 

The  Importance  of  Winter  Egg  Pro¬ 
duction  Records  as  a  Criterion  of  Selec¬ 
tion,  by  Prof  Willard  C.  Thompson,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Infectious  Leukemia — What  It  Is  and 
the  Trouble  It  Causes — What  Can  Be 
Done  About  It,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Stubbs, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

What  Hard  Times  Have  Taught  Us, 
hy  Hon.  II.  R.  Lewis,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Economic  Significance  of  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Pullet  Campaigns — What  Are  Better 
Pullets?  by  H.  L.  Shrader,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Feeding  and  Managing  Laying  Flocks 
for  High  Egg  Yields,  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Kirkpatrick,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Incubation  Problems  of  Today,  by  LI. 
A.  Bittenbender,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Observations  on  the  Marketing  of 
Eggs,  by  Hon.  William  B.  Duryee,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

The  Urgent  Problems  of  Poultrymen  in 
the  Northeastern  States,  by  Prof.  James 
E.  Rice,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Markarins,  Risley,  N.  J.,  is 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Leslie  M.  Black,  of  New 
Brunswick,  secretary. 


Tea-room  Beef  Loaf 


A  handsome  as  well  as  savory  meat 
loaf  is  made  as  follows :  Use  2  lbs.  beef 
ground  fine,  Vs  lb.  pork  sausage,  two 
cups  boiled  potatoes  ground  fine,  one  me¬ 
dium-sized  onion,  one  teaspoon  salt  (or 
more),  %  teaspoon  pepper,  %  teaspoon 
nutmeg  if  liked,  two  eggs  beaten.  Mix 
thoroughly,  form  in  two  loaves,  shape  in 
bread  tins,  then  turn  out  into  baking  pan. 
Cover  top  and  sides  of  loaves  with  coarse¬ 
ly  ground  bread  crumbs,  patting  them 
down  on  the  meat.  Pour  over  all  a  can 
of  tomato  soup.  (If  it  is  tinned  soup  di¬ 
lute  as  for  serving.)  Cover  meat  and  pan 
with  heavy  waxed  paper.  Bake  1^ 
hours  in  moderate  oven,  basting  with  the 
liquid  every  15  minutes.  Add  a  little 
water  if  needed.  This  loaf  will  remain 
moist  for  a  week  or  more,  and  will  slice 
without  breaking,  grace  a.  t.  miller. 


OSS 
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BLOOD -TESTED  BROILER  CHICKS 

for  the  winter  market,  hardy,  fast-growing. 

Good  feathering  stock.  A  hatch  every  week. 

PI  II  I  from  Trapnested 

l  U  1  J  Breeders 

10  weeks  up  to  laying  age.  Great  winter 
layers.  Write  for  prices. 

MOSS  FARM 


Box  K 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 
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Paste  or  pm  this  ad  on  a  lotter  with  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c..  (stamps  or  coin) 
12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal 
540  South  Clark  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 
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BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


Large  heavy  strain.  100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

SIO.OO  — 100  S47.S0— 500  590.00—1000 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  per  100.  —  Heavy  Mixed  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service,  postage  paid.  100*  live  delivery  guar. 

CIIAS.  F.  EWING  lit.  S  McCLUltE,  PA 

DITI  f  FTQ  Barron  White  Leghorns  Only 
*  ■*  ^  500  four  mo8.  old,  400  six  mos.  old. 

Bishop's  Poultry  Farm.Ht.  No.  2,  Box  20,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


For  Sale — 100  Sa0Ti?  PULLETS  batched, 

laying  oO*,  $2  ea.  OTTO  HAMMERSCHMIDT, Hillsdale, N.Y. 

X\/ ANTED— 25  or  more  Hed  Pullets.  Give  description 
weight  and  price.  L.IEB,  Congers,  New  York 


"Better Than  Money  in  the  Bank' 


(/  itfi  jjiwJL  cciizLLticn 
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Here’s  a  poultryman  down  in  Maine  who 
has  used  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  for 
years.  He  says  adding  two  pounds  of  Regu¬ 
lator  to  each  100  pounds  of  mash  is  simply 
a  way  to  get  more  eggs  from  the  present 
feed,  and  still  keep  birds  thriving. 

It’s  as  simple  as  ABC.  Regulator  sup¬ 
plies  nine  food  minerals  needed  if  hens 
are  to  keep  up  in  body  weight,  health,  and 
lay  the  most  eggs.  It  also  provides  natural 
vegetable  tonics  that  keep  hens  toned-up, 
on  top  of  their  feed,  with  the  pep  to 
scratch  and  cackle  all  day  long.  Poultry 


farms  have  nearly  doubled  egg  production 
by  Regulating. 

Special  offer  to  demonstrate  the  remark¬ 
able  power  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator. 
$2.00  value  for  $1.00.  Take  any  lot  of 
run-down  hens,  free  them  of  worms  by 
using  Pratts  N-K  Capsules,  and  then  add 
Regulator  to  their  feed  and  watch  it  tone 
and  build  them  up  into  profitable  layers 
in  a  jiffy.  Everything  you  need — $1.00 
worth  of  Poultry  Regulator  and  $1.00 
worth  of  N-K  Capsules — $2.00  worth  of 
goods — both  for  One  Dollar — use  coupon. 


$2.00  Worth  for  $1.00 

$1.00  Worth  of  a  Km  A  $1.00  Package 

Poultry  Regulator  wfp  ”  of  PRATTS  N-K 

A-'"  {nicotine  and  kamala)  Capsules  for  worms 


Present  this  coupon  with  $1  to  your  dealer  or  mail  to  the  Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  183,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  You  receive:  Two  4-pound  packages  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  AND  one  $1  carbon 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules.  $2  value  for  $1.  (Prices  are  slightly  higher  in  Far  West.) 


Name 


RFD 


.Town _ 

GOOD  ONLY  IN  U. 


Note  to  Dealers:  Honor  this  coupon 
when  signed  and  presented  with  S 1  for 
two  4-pound  packages  Pratts  Poultry 
Regulator  and  one  $1  size  Pratts  N-K 
Capsules.  Mail  couponsto  Pratt  Food 

State 

S.  A. 

Company.  They  will  be  redeemed  im¬ 
mediately  with  new  merchandise. 

Jt  lQENE  CHICKS  ^ 


FAST-GROWING  BROILER  CH ICKS— P  RO  D  UCT 1 0  N-B  RE  D  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Wene  Cross-Bred  Wyan-Rock  Broiler  Chicks  mature  10  to  20  days  quicker.  Hatches  every  Thursday.  Also, 
Straight  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Leghorn  Pullets,  all  ages.  Write  for  prices  or  call  at  our  Farms. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS _ DEPT.  A _ VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  New  Exterminator1  that 


Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry r 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY  ^ 


—  STERILIZED  — 


or  those  who  want 

the  best — That’s  All! 

At  your  dealers,  if  not, 
write  us 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  PRODUCTS  CO. 
Dept.  R,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Vili/A 
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New  Process  -  Double  Strength 
New  Fresh  Stock-No  Seams 

Better  than  Glass 

Warm  —  Strong — Weatherproof 

Passes  ULTRAVIOLET  Rays 

One-Tenth  the  Cost  of 
Best  for  Poultry  Houses, 

Sheds,  Barns,  Windows, 
etc.  Leading  Agriculture  Uni ver-  COMES  IN  ROUS 

sities  and  Experts  highly  endorse  \  more  }( INCHES  Witt 
and  recommend  the  immense  profit  k'KSy  uto 

advantages  of  utilizing  the  Sun’s - "  r 

Ultra-Violet  Rays.  LITE-O-GLAS  is  highly  translucent, 
strong,  warm,  waterproof,  weatherproof,  hailproof,  flexi¬ 
ble  tough  as  parchment;  the  best  on  the  market,  and  it  ia 

MUCH  WARMER  THAN  GLASS 


Will  not  sag,  flop  or  tear — can  be  washed  just  like  glass. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Sold  in  36  inch  width  only;  60  yards  or  more,  21e  per  yd. — 
40  yds.  $8.80  —  30  yds.  $6.90 —  20  yds.  $4.65  — 16  yds.  $3.60 — 
10  yds  $2  48.  We  pay  postage.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

ABSOLUTE  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

if  you  are  not  satisfied  In  every  way.  Founded  in  1896 — 
A  35  year  record  of  honest  and  square  dealing. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  1  CE  593  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO 


Black4j 
Lea  140 


No  Handling 
of  Birds  ...  Recommended  by 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  everywhere. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  $1.00  for  100-bird  size. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,| 
Incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 
SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142- A  I.og-nn  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Canada  Geese 


Pairs  warranted  mated.  Reasonably 

priced.  L  B.  R.  BRIGGS,  Jr., •turnedale,  Mass. 


1036 


•Pk  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SEND  1  PENNY! 


WOMEN'S  STORM  BOOTS  and  OXFORDS  at 

an  amazing  saving!  Storm  boots  are  rubberized 
tweed  jersey,  with  rubber  sole  and  heel;  height 
11  inches.  Tan,  or  gray.  Cut-out  oxfords  have  rub¬ 
ber-cushioned  Cuban  heel;  leather  sole.  Choice  of 

black  chrome  patent  leather,  or  black  Vici  kid. 

Sizes:  2  H  to  6  only.  Widths  D  to  EE. 

DELIVERY  FREE!  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  we’ll  mail  the  pair  of  storm  boots  and 
shoes  to  you  at  once.  When  postman  delivers  them, 
pay  him  $1.98.  We  pay  all  postage.  Money  back  if 
not  satisfied!  Order  by  No.  IS. 

WfllTCRJFIE^^OjJjegt^OISO^^HICWOjJIJL^ 


A  COLD  WEATHER 
STYLE  HINT/ 


Women  wlio  want  both  style  1 
and  comfort,  wear  Indera 
Figurfit  (Coldpruf)  Knit 
Slips.  These  smart  slips  are 
the  very  thing  for  cold 
weather.  They're  knit¬ 
ted  by  a  special  pro¬ 
cess  that  insures  com¬ 
plete  protection  on 
the  coldest  days,  yet 
they  may  be  worn  un¬ 
derneath  the  smartest 
dress.  For  they  never 
bunch  between  the 
knees  or  crawl  around 
the  hips.  They  fit 
ithout  a  bulge  or  wrin¬ 
kle.  And  the  STA-UP 
shoulder  straps  always  live 
up  to  their  name.  Indera 
is  made  in  two  models, 
sport  and  regular,  for  * 
women,  misses  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  your  dealer  to  , 
show  you  your  size  in  all 
wool,  rayon  and  wool,  ray¬ 
on  and  mercerized,  cotton 
and  wool,  all  cotton.  Fast 
Colors,  Write  for  FItEB  • 
Indera  Style 
Folder  No.  252. 


INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Learn  to  Re-Seat 
Your  Chairs 


Have  you  a 
chair,  stool  or 
bench  that  you 
would  like  to 
re- seat?  We  will 
teach  you  how 
to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane, 
Kush,  K  e  e  d , 
Splints,  Fibre 
Hush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 


Send  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 

258  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Every  Quilter 

should  have  our  instruction 
book  on  quilt  making,  con¬ 
taining  500  quaint  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  old  and  new,  patch- 
work  and  applique  designs 
for  quilt  blocks.  We  will  mail 
this  quilt  pattern  book,  and  our 
catalog  with  price  list  of  new 
quijting  designs,  and  charming 
embroidery  and  cross  stitch  block  designs  for  25o. 
LADIES’  ART  CO.,  Block  70,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Cuticura  Soap 

World-Famous  for 
Daily  Toilet  Use 

Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Address:  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  17B,  Maiden,  Maas. 


A  Good  Surprise 


awaits  your 
introduction 
to  the  CHO- 

SECO  INK  PELLET.  A  little  pe  let  and  a  little 
water  for  high  quality  blue-black  ink  which  never 
corrodes,  guins  nor  molds.  FOUNTAIN  PEN 
FAVORITE.  Now  used  in  more  than  forty  states. 
ALL  writing  ink  is  mostly  water.  Why  buy  water? 
Enough  pellets  to  produce  eight  desk  bottles  ink 
postpaid  only  twenty  cents.  Or  for  one  quart 
sixty  cents.  SAMPLE  PELLETS  FIVE  CENTS. 
Money  back  guarantee. 

Cho-Seco  Ink  Pellet  Co.,  0psptktmnon  Albany,  N.  Y. 

BUYS  ENOUGH 


WALL  PAPER 


m  W  A  W  To  Paper  a  10x13  Room 

Complete 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


MEN’S  SHIRTS  Broadcloth  S3. *98. 

White,  Blue.  Tan  Free  $1.25  Tie.  Direct  from  Mills 
State  size.  W.  GEESER  -  Warsaw,  New  York 


yn  QH  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  rugs 

W  O  If  H  $1.15  lh.  Knitting  yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

H,  A.  Bartlett,  (Mir.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


A  Song  of  Early  Autumn 

When  late  in  Summer  the  streams  run 
yellow, 

Burst  the  bridges  and  spread  into  bays ; 
When  berries  are  black  and  peaches  are 
mellow, 

And  hills  are  hidden  by  rainy  haze; 

When  the  goldenrod  is  golden  still, 

But  the  heart  of  the  sunflower  is  darker 
and  sadder; 

When  the  corn  is  in  stacks  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill 

And  slides  o'er  the  hill  the  striped 
adder ; 

When  butterflies  flutter  from  clover  to 
thicket, 

Or  wrave  their  wings  on  the  drooping 
leaf ; 

When  the  breeze  comes  shrill  with  the 
call  of  the  cricket, 

Grasshopper’s  rasp,  and  rustle  of 
sheaf ; 

When  high  in  the  field  the  fern  leaves 
wrinkle, 

And  brown  is  the  grass  where  the  mow¬ 
ers  have  mown  ; 

When  low  in  the  meadow’  the  cow-bells 
tinkle, 

And  small  brooks  crinkle  o’er  stock  and 
stone ; 

When  heavy  and  hollow  the  robin’s 
whistle 

And  shadows  are  deep  in  the  heat  of 
noon  ; 

When  the  air  is  white  with  the  down  o’ 
the  thistle, 

And  the  sky  is  red  with  the  harvest 
Snoon. 

— Richard  Watson  Gilder 
(1844-1909). 

* 

Here  is  a  question  that  will  interest 
many  of  us : 

Would  some  one  who  has  made  and 
sold  jelly  at  a  way-side  stand  tell  how 
much  an  ounce  should  be  charged,  not 
allowing  for  container  or  packing?  For 
instance  a  six-ounce  glass?  inquirer. 

We  are  sure  some  of  our  friends  will 
answer  this, 

* 

Canned  chicken  soup  is  a  great  help 
to  many  housewives  in  enabling  them  to 
vary  the  usual  Winter  menu.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  canning  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Mary  A.  Dolve,  extension  nutri¬ 
tionist  at  South  Dakota  State  College : 
Simmer  the  ribs,  neck,  breastbone,  wing 
tips,  shoulder  blades  and  back  until  the 
meat  will  come  clean  from  the  bone.  This 
requires  one  hour  at  15  lbs.  pressure  in 
the  steam  pressure  cooker.  Rinse  the 
bones  with  boiling  water  and  chop  the 
meat  up  fine.  Fill  the  cans  with  the 
meat  and  liquid  to  within  one-half  inch 
of  the  top  and  process  in  a  pressure 
cooker  at  15  lbs.  pressure  for  one  hour, 
if  they  are  quart  cans.  Noodles  may  be 
added  to  the  chicken  soup.  The  product 
should  be  put  into  hot  jars  while  as  near 
the  boiling  temperature  as  possible.  If 
the  soup  is  cooked  in  an  open  kettle  a 
longer  boiling  is  required,  and  if  pro¬ 
cessed  in  the  water  bath  the  soup  will  re¬ 
quire  one  hour  and  a  half,  instead  of  an 
hour  only.  Many  women  still  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  water  bath,  though  teach¬ 
ers  in  household  economics  usually  give 
their  recipes  for  the  pressure  cooker. 

* 

Here  are  the  10  health  hints  for  school 
children  given  by  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne, 
Commissioner  of  Health  of  New  York 
City : 

Have  your  child  examined  by  the  fami¬ 
ly  doctor. 

See  that  he  has  the  required  health 
certificate. 

See  that  he  is  immunized  against  diph¬ 
theria. 

See  that  he  is  vaccinated  against  small 
pox. 

See  that  his  teeth  are  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

See  that  his  feet  are  fitted  with  proper 
shoes. 

See  that  his  clothing  fits  comfortably. 
See  that  he  has  a  nourishing  noon-day 
meal. 

See  that  he  has  a  lunch  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

See  that  he  gets  one  quart  of  milk 
every  day. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

“What  the  well-dressed  child  will 
wear,”  may  be  studied  in  the  school  out¬ 
fits  now  offered  by  the  department  stores. 
We  noticed  one  outfit  consisting  of  a 
navy  chinchilla  coat,  dress  of  wool  jer¬ 
sey  in  navy,  green  or  brown,  and  a  smart 
little  beret  with  a  feather.  This  three- 


piece  outfit,  in  sizes  6  to  14,  cost  $10. 
Another  $10  outfit  for  the  school  girl, 
sizes  6  to  16,  consisted  of  a  corduroy  or 
plaid  skirt,  with  a  printed  blouse,  a 
leather  jacket  and  a  leather  beret  to 
match — colors  red,  navy,  green  or  brown. 
Girls’  knitted  suits  with  cardigan  jackets 
and  matching  berets,  sizes  8  to  16,  cost 
$5.75.  School  clothes  for  girls  nowadays 
are  really  sensible  and  practical,  as  well 
as  smart. 

Among  Fall  colors  are  Afrique,  a  dark 
brown,  malaga,  a  deep  wine  shade,  ad¬ 
miralty  blue  and  kiltie  green.  Gloves,  of 
suede  and  glace  kid  are  offered  in  shades 
to  match  the  costume. 

Glass  bangle  bracelets,  worn  in  twos, 
threes  or  more,  are  a  novelty.  They 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


772  —  Straiglitline  __  „  , 

Frock.  This  style  is  <61  —  Pm  Tucks, 
designed  in  sizes  14,  Plus  style  is  de- 
1G,  18,  20  years,  36,  signed  in  sizes  14, 
38,  40,  42.  44,  4G  16,  18  and  20  years, 

and  48-in.  bust  36,  38,  40  and  42- 
measure.  Size  36  ]'}■  bust  measure, 
requires  3%  yds.  of  ktze  36  requires  3 % 
39-in.  material  with  ids.  of  39-in.  niate- 
t4  yd.  of  16-in.  con-  rial  with  %  yd.  of 
trasting  for  vestee.  39-in.  contrasting  for 
Ten  cents.  bow-  Ten  cents. 


This  style  is  de-  designed  in  sizes  6, 
signed  in  sizes  16,  8,  10,  12  and  14 

18,  20  years,  36,  38,  years.  Size  8  re- 
40  and  42-in.  bust  quires  114  yds.  of 
measure.  Size  36  re-  39-in.  material  with 
quires  3%  yds.  of  14  yd.  of  27-in.  con- 
39-in.  material  with  trasting  and  14  }’d. 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con-  of  35-in.  dark  mate- 
trasting.  Ten  cents,  rial.  Ten  cents. 
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cost  50  cents  each,  and  come  in  colors 
that  harmonize  with  the  new  Fall  shades. 

Among  the  new  fabric  gloves  are 
gauntlets  fitted  at  the  wrist  with  tucks. 
In  seven-button  length  they  are  priced 
at  $1.65. 

We  noted  in  one  department  -store  a 
useful  mailing  case  that  ivould  be  a  con¬ 
venience  to  the  collegian  who  sends  cloth¬ 
ing  home  to  be  laundered,  or  indeed  for 
any  regular  mailing  purposes.  It  Avas 
made  of  heavy  fiber,  shellacked,  wuth 
metal  reinforcing  at  corners,  heavy  web 
strap,  leather  handle  and  reversible  ad¬ 
dress  card;  size  20  inches;  price  $2.34. 

We  saw  one  of  the  new  coats  that  cer¬ 
tainly  went  back  a  generation  for  its 
style,  for  it  had  a  short  cape  of  Persian 
lamb  that  fitted  snugly  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  with  a  high  flaring  collar  around 
the  neck.  A  large  flat  muff  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  lamb  went  with  it.  This  was  a 
black.  We  again  see  some  of  the  colored 
coats  trimmed  with  gray  krimmer. 

Rubber  bands  are  a  convenience  that 
should  be  found  in  every  desk.  We  see, 
at  the  stationers’  and  department  stores, 
boxes  of  rubber  bands  in  assorted  sizes 
and  a  variety  of  gay  colors,  which  are  at¬ 
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tractive  to  use  in  wrapping  small  pack¬ 
ages. 

Among  the  better  Fall  hats  soleil  is 
especially  featured,  its  soft  sheen  going 
as  well  with  velvet  as  with  cloth.  We 
saiv  one  little  soleil  hat  trimmed  with  a 
satin  ribbon  tied  at  the  back,  and  an 
aluminum  rose  near  the  front.  Aluminum 
appears  both  in  millinery  and  in  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry  this  Fall,  sometimes  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  sometimes  rather  suggestive  of 
Christmas  tree  ornaments. 


September  Days  at  the 
Little  Brown  House 

Labor  Day  has  come  and  gone.  We 
celebrated  by  laboring  as  usual.  The  boys 
are  in  school  again;  this  time  they  are 
being  transported  to  the  village  three 
miles  away,  as  there  are  but  six  in  our 
district  to  attend  school  this  Fall. 

It  is  92  degrees  under  the  porch  this 
afternoon  and  we  are  using  up  the  fast 
ripening  sweet  corn  in  corn  and  cabbage 
relish.  We  can  sympathize  with  Mrs. 
D.  B.  P.  about  her  garden,  only  ours  was 
flooded  on  one  side  in  June,  it  took  out 
the  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  so  it  means 
makeshift  pickles  and  relishes,  but  sweet 
apples,  grapes  and  pears  are  plentiful 
and  there  will  be  beet  and  cabbage  relish, 
too.  Blueberries  were  abundant  and  so 
were  blackberries  in  some  places,  and 
everyone  is  after  everything  that  will  can 
for  Winter.  I  especially  enjoy  hearing 
the  pride  of  the  young  housekeepers  in 
their  well-filled  canning  closet.  Two  of 
them  who  have  been  married  about  two 
years  had  over  a  hundred  quarts  canned 
long  ago,  and  they  were  fully  as  elated  as 
they  used  to  be  over  a  well-tilled  dance 
program. 

Still  another  showed  me  her  lily  pool 
and  “I  dug  and  cemented  it  myself.”  She 
did  a  fine  job,  too.  I  like  young  people 
with  ambition  to  accomplish  things,  and 
in  this,  instead  of  believing  our  young 
folks  are  all  going  to  the  bow-wows,  I 
believe  they  are  progressive.  Hard  times 
are  beneficial  although  we  deplore  the 
necessity  of  them.  I  have  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  my  fondness  for  Jerome  Iv.  Jerome's 
essay  on  “Evergreens.”  In  this  he  says, 
“In  the  old.  earnest  times,  Avar  made  men 
staunch  and  true  to  each  other.  Chivalry, 
Reverence  and  Loyalty  are  the  beautiful 
children  of  ugly  War.  But,  above  all 
gifts,  the  greatest  gift  it  gave  to  men 
Avas  staunchness,”  so  these  hard  times 
(and  hard  times  seem  to  be  sequence  of 
almost  every  Avar,  according  to  history) 
are  bringing  out  better  qualities  in  our 
young  people,  making  them  more  thought¬ 
ful,  ambitious  and  generous. 

But  writing  sermons  is  not  in  my  line. 
The  boys  Avere  moving  part  of  the  roof 
on  a  fallen  barn  where  they  Avere  haying, 
and  found  a  nest  of  adders.  A  new  neigh¬ 
bor  in  tearing  doAvn  an  old  shed  found 
two  large  adders  between  the  roofing  pa¬ 
per  and  the  roof  boards,  and  a  son  has 
found  several  adders  on  the  farm  he  has 
rented.  We  are  all  willing  to  live  and 
let  live  and  help  live,  but  Avliile  Ave  are 
told  to  spare  the  snakes,  Ave  do  know 
they  rob  birds’  nests  and  catch  small 
birds  and  frogs.  There  are  many  Avho 
believe  if  an  adder  finds  a  cow  lying 
doAvn  it  Avill  suck  milk ;  if  the  coav  gets 
up  the  adder  hangs  on  and  bites.  We 
have  heard  of  three  coavs  losing  one  quar¬ 
ter  because  of  an  injured  teat,  and  in 
each  ease  the  OAvner  said  it  Avas  caused  by 
snake  bite.  What  does  anyone  really 
and  truthfully  knoAV  about  it?  It  seems 
as  if  someone  must  have  Avitnessed  it 
some  time. 

There  seems  to  he  an  abundance  of 
gray  squirrels  this  Fall,  and  it  will  soon 
be  the  open  season  for  them  and  the 
partridge  or  ruffed  grouse.  The  squirrels 
are  so  tame  and  pretty  it  seems  a  pity  to 
kill  them,  but  in  time  they  Avould  become 
too  numerous.  One  had  a  race  up  hill 
Avith  our  Ford  the  other  day. 

It  seemed  as  if  three  groAvn  cats  and 
tAvo  kittens  Avere  too  many,  but  one  day 
they  brought  eight  mice,  and  six  mice 
last  evening.  They  have  caught  numer¬ 
ous  squirrels  and  three  rats  recently. 
Needless  to  say  the  eats  stay,  hut  Avhy 
so  many  rodents  and  “varmints”  of  all 
kinds? 

Riding  along  recently  Ave  scared  up  a 
deer  with  a  fine  set  of  antlers.  He  Avas 
feeding  peacefully  Avith  a  small  herd  of 

COAVS. 

What  is  the  prettiest  floAvering  peren¬ 
nial  for  this  time  of  the  year?  This  Avas 
asked  me  a  feAV  days  ago,  and  my  answer 
Avas  Phlox,  but  what  else?  Hydrangeas 
are  good,  but  enough  is  enough  even  of 
any  thing  as  free  floAvering  as  they.  I 
am  in  love  with  the  perennial  sunfloAver, 
Helianthus  multiflorus.  It  blooms  a  lit¬ 
tle  later  than  the  Rudbekia,  Golden  Glow 
and  the  floAvers  are  better  in  every  Avay. 
Each  year  Ave  love  the  hardy  Asters,  es¬ 
pecially  Mrs.  Raynor,  better,  and  the 
hardy  Hibiscus  is  beautiful.  I  saw  the 
rose-colored  turtle-head,  Chelone,  in 
bloom  for  the  first  time  and  I  have  added 
that  to  my  must-haves.  There  Avere  two 
big  clumps  of  it  in  the  garden  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  floAvers  Avere  both  larger  and 
rosier  than  I  had  expected.  It  Avas  one 
of  the  plants  that  needs  to  be  grown  in 
masses,  as  Avell  as  the  dragon-head,  Phy- 
sostegia.  I  thought  I  didn’t  care  for 
mine,  until  it  became  a  mass.  Now  I 
want  it  massed  in  front  of  purple  hardy 
Asters. 

Heleniums  are  a  must-have  in  the  Fall 
garden  and  the  red-hot  poker  is  a  bright, 
bright  gleam.  First  AA’e  were  taught  to 
call  this  Tritoma  and  now  Kniphofia. 
The  only  purple  Fall  flower  except  As- 
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ters  that  we  have  in  the  garden  is  the 
hardy  Verbena  venosa.  It  was  sown  last 
Spring  and  is  now  in  full  flower  and 
very  attractive.  We  are  trying  Fall 
planting  of  Doronicum,  Lychnis  alpina 
and  Alyssnm  saxatilc  as  well  as  colum¬ 
bine,  and  have  some  line  little  plants 
started.  mother  bee. 

Prunes  for  the  Preserve 
Closet 

The  following  recipes  for  doing  up 
fresh  prunes  come  from  Oregon  : 

Canned  Prunes. — Use  Italian  prunes 
that  are  thoroughly  ripe.  The  stones  may 
be  left  in  or  removed  as  desired.  Pack 
the  jars  with  prunes  and  fill  with  syrup, 
made  with  four  cups  of  sugar  and  six 
cups  of  water.  Process  the  jars  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  for  30  minutes.  Petites  and 
other  sweet  varieties  of  prunes  are  also 
good  canned  if  some  fruit  acid,  such  as  a 
slice  of  lemon  or  a  little  lemon  juice,  is 
added  to  each  jar. 

Prune  Conserve. — Combine  2  lbs.  of 
halved  Italian  prunes  with  the  grated 
rind  of  one  orange  and  the  juice  of  three. 
Measure,  and  heat  slowly  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  add  two-thirds  of  its  meas¬ 
ure  of  sugar  and  cook  45  minutes.  Add 
two  cups  of  shredded  walnuts  and  cook  to 
the  jelly  test — 10  or  15  minutes.  Pour 
it  into  sterilized  glasses,  cool  and  cover 
with  paraffin. 


Canning  Liver  and  Bacon 

I  have  just  been  on  the  committee  col¬ 
lecting  material  for  our  Grange  booth  at 
our  county  fair.  My  work  was  collecting 
the  canned  products,  jellies,  pickles,  etc. 
I  always  knew  lots  of  things  were  canned, 
and  supposed  I  canned  meat  in  about 
every  “cannabic”  form,  but  I  found  two 
home-canned  meat  products  I  had  never 
heard  of.  They  were  liver  and  bacon. 
Knowing  how  tired  a  family  gets  of  the 
healthful  liver  during  the  butchering  sea¬ 
son.  and  also  having  experienced  the 
problem  of  caring  for  bacon  as  the  warm 
weather  comes  on,  I  thought  perhaps 
other  farmers’  wives  might  be  glad  to 
hear  of  these  two  ways  of  caring  for 
meats. 

The  liver,  my  good  sister  Granger  told 
me,  was  just  about  the  best  canned  meat 
product  she  had,  and  this  is  how  she  did 
it :  She  sliced  the  liver,  browned  it  in  the 
frying  pan.  packed  it  in  the  cans  and 
poured  some  of  the  grease  over  it;  then 
processed  it  one  hour  in  the  hot  water. 

Another  sister  said  that  canning  bacon 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
this  is  the  way  she  told  me :  Slice  the 
bacon  as  for  frying  ( she  took  hers  to  the 
market  and  had  it  sliced),  pack  firmly  in 
cans,  pour  melted  lard  over  the  top,  and 
seal;  no  cooking  at  all.  Next  Winter  I 
shall  try  both  of  these. 

MRS.  WARREN  FIRKINS. 


Autumn  in  Ohio 

School  days  are  with  us  again,  and  a 
new  experience  will  arise  in  our  family 
circle;  that  of  the  first  child  going  away 
to  college  in  another  State.  So  it  will  be 
a  mingling  of  pride  and  sadness  to  us  to 
see  our  red-haired,  17-year-old  Margaret 
depart  for  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
at  Ypsilanti.  Doubtless  one  of  her  first 
acts  will  be  to  look  up  the  records  of  her 
mother  there  in  the  years  1908  and  1909. 
But,  of  course,  we  shall  not  be  cheerless 
with  two  in  high  school,  four  in  the 
grades  and  two  little  ones  still  at  home. 
We  just  returned  from  Michigan,  where 
we  went  to  bring  home  the  tw’o  boys  who 
spent  their  vacation  with  their  grand¬ 
mother  there.  They  have  had  no  rain 
there,  and  everything  looked  brown  and 
sere.  Here  in  Ohio  we  are  having  almost 
an  over-abundance  of  rain,  making  toma¬ 
toes  crack  open,  and  I’m  fearing  for  our 
potatoes.  We  are  about  a  mile  south  of 
the  lake  road  that  follows  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  where  a  Federal  road  is  now 
being  built,  or  rebuilt,  at  great  expense 
(judging  by  the  men,  surveyors,  steam 
shovels,  etc.,  on  the  job)  to  accommo¬ 
date  three  cars  abreast,  while  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  county  (Lorain) 
the  dirt  roads  are  impassable  by  motor 
during  Winter  and  Spring. 

BUCKEYE  MOTHER. 


Harlequin  Jelly  and  Jam 

The  various  fruits  combined  in  harle¬ 
quin  jelly  blend  into  a  flavor  both  subtle 
and  delicious.  Many  combinations  can 
be  made,  according  to  the  fruit  one  has, 
and  quantities  can  be  varied.  They  af¬ 
ford  opportunity  to  experiment.  Recipes 
used  one  year  can  be  varied  the  next, 
<  ach  change  resulting  in  a  little  different 
flavor.  The  simplest  is  a  “two-tone;” 
pears  and  plums  cooked  together  are  de¬ 
licious.  Equal  quantities  can  be  used. 
If  one  uses  more  pears  than  plums  a  jam 
is  more  satisfactory  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  pectin  in  the  pears. 

A  “foursome”  combination  calls  for 
1  lb.  of  apples,  1  lb.  of  pears,  1  lb.  of 
peaches,  1  lb.  of  plums,  and  3  lbs.  of 
sugar.  Proceed  in  the  usual  manner  for 
jelly  or  jam. 

This  is  an  unusual  one:  One  peck  Bald¬ 
win  apples,  four  quinces,  one  quart  cran¬ 
berries.  Remove  stems  and  blossom  ends 
from  apples  and  remove  cores  from 
quinces.  Cut  fruit  in  quarters  and  barely 
cover  with  water.  Cook  slowly  until 
tender.  Strain  through  a  jelly  bag.  Boil 
juice  20  minutes;  then  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar ;  boil  until  it  sheets. 
Pour  into  sterilized  glasses  and  when 
cold  cover  with  paraffin. 


Here  is  a  “sixsome 12  peaches,  five 
quinces,  eight  pears,  three  apples,  three 
lemons,  eight  plums.  For  jam  use  %  lb. 
sugar  to  1  lb.  of  fruit. 

Another  calls  for  25  peaches,  1  lb.  of 
grapes,  10  plums,  one  pineapple,  one 
orange,  %  lb.  sugar  to  1  lb.  of  fruit.  Red 
plums  and  white  grapes  give  a  beautiful 
color. 

Nut  meat  can  be  added  to  these.  We 
add  nutmeats  to  our  conserves  when  we 
are  ready  to  serve  them.  Sometimes  nut- 
meats  that  are  fresh  when  used  develop 
an  unpleasant  flavor  after  being  added 
to  the  hot  fruit. 

Many  recipes  for  jams  and  conserves 
read,  "Mix  sugar  and  fruit  and  let  stand 
over  night.”  But  that  results  in  a  dark¬ 
er  color.  We  like  to  cook  the  fruit  until 
nearly  done  before  adding  the  sugar.  We 
think  this  method  gives  a  better-colored 
jam.  MARYIiEDYNS. 

Combination  Rhubarb 
Conserve 

We  use  the  late  crop  of  rhubarb  for 
making  conserves,  the  following  being  our 
own  combination,  which  is  highly  ap¬ 
proved  by  competent  judges  :  Two  quarts 
cleaned  and  finely  cut  rhubarb,  two  quarts 
water,  one  cup  finely  chopped  carrot,  one 
lemon,  three  large  oranges  or  four  me¬ 
dium-size,  one  cup  chopped  peanuts,  % 
teaspoon  ginger,  six  cups  sugar. 

Free  the  oranges  and  the  lemon  from 
seeds,  cut  finely  and  add  to  the  rhubarb 


Patchwork  Pattern 


California  Oak  Leaf. — This  applique  pattern  was 
taken  from  a  quilt  made  in  the  old-fashioned 
colors  of  green  and  red.  It  was  very  beautiful 
in  those  colors,  yet  any  other  color  may  be  used 
with  the  green.  Brice  of  pattern  15  cents.  The 
little  quilt  pattern  catalog  is  also  15  cents.  Send 
all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


with  the  rest  of  the  prepared  ingredients 
except  the  sugar,  let  boil  slowly  for  30  to 
45  minutes,  then  add  the  sugar  and  boil 
until  it  thickens  when  cooled.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  necessary  to  use  an  asbestos  plate 
during  the  last  half  hour.  The  finished 
product  tastes  like  a  first  cousin  of 
orange  marmalade  and  is  fine  to  use  with 
all  breakfast  hot  breads.  A.  H.  B. 


A  Home  Clambake 

One  of  our  readers  asks  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  home  clambake.  The  following 
instructions  were  given  by  one  of  our 
readers : 

She  had  a  couple  of  steamers  to  cook 
it  in,  the  kind  with  copper  bottom  ket¬ 
tles,  with  other  tin  containers  that  stand 
up  in  tiers  above  it,  and  she  said  it  helps 
considerably  to  have  hot  water  ready  and 
keep  plenty  in  the  lower  container.  For 
12  people  she  used  12  broilers,  weighing 
about  1 %  lbs.  each.  250  clams,  12  large 
Irish  potatoes,  12  large  sweet  potatoes, 
12  ears  of  sweet  corn  and  a  pound  of 
frankfurts. 

She  finds  10-cent  scrubbing  brushes  the 
handiest  things  to  scrub  the  clams  and 
potatoes  with. 

In  the  first  compartment  she  placed  all 
the  clams ;  in  the  second  compartment  she 
placed  a  square  of  cheesecloth  and  all  the 
potatoes.  She  also  lined  the  third  com¬ 
partment  with  cheesecloth  and  placed  the 
chicken,  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  and  the  frankfurts  on  top  of  the 
chicken.  The  fourth  and  last  compart¬ 
ment  held  the  sweet  corn  covered  with 
celery  leaves. 

After  it  began  boiling  she  steamed  it 
1  %  hours,  and  it  was  all  nicely  done. 
Anyway  one  could  test  it  during  the 
cooking  by  lifting  any  of  the  containers 
off  anil  trying  the  chicken  or  potatoes. 
She  served  the  “bake,”  or  what  should  be 
styled  “steam,”  on  large  platters  and 
trays,  picnic  style,  out  of  doors,  and  as 
appropriate  accompaniments  rolls,  brown 
bread,  two  kinds  of  salad,  celery,  sliced 
tomatoes,  pickles,  pie  and  coffee. 

While  she  has  never  tried  using  a  wash 
boiler  she  says  no  doubt  if  one  had  a 
canning  rack  to  set  in  for  a  false  bottom 
by  placing  the  things  in  same  order  with 
a  layer  of  cheesecloth  under  the  chicken 
it  could  be  fixed  quite  satisfactorily. 


Pepper  Hash 

Wash  and  dry  five  large  green  peppers, 
remove  seeds  and  chop  peppers  quite  fine : 
chop  fine  a  good-sized  hard  cabbage,  and 
add  to  peppers.  Add  two  tablespoons 
brown  mustard  seed,  three  tablespoons 
salt,  and  enough  good  cider  vinegar  to 
cover  the  whole.  Stir  well  together  and 
seal  in  bottles. 


Save  Money 


this 

life: , 


MODERN  way 


UR  GREAT,  new  Fall  and  Winter  Cata¬ 
log — The  Thrift  Book  of  a  Nation — is  ready 
for  you.  It  so  well  expresses  the  new  stand¬ 
ard  of  values,  and  offers  the  new  high  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise  at  present  in  demand,  that 
we  would  like  you  to  have  it.  We  know 
that  the  real  value  of  the  goods  presented 
in  it  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  prices  asked, 
and  that  you  will  make  substantial  savings 
on  every  purchase. 


From  The  Thrift  Book  of  a  Nation  with  its 
1100  pages,  offering  48,000  articles,  you  may 
select  everything  you  need  in  the  quiet  of 
your  own  home.  Ordering  by  mail  is  most 
convenient.  Try  it  once,  if  you  would  learn 
the  truly  modern,  and  money  saving  way 
of  shopping. 


Ask  for  your  copy  of  this  book  today. 
Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  to 
our  mail  order  store  nearest  you. 


...SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO... 

CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON,  MINNEAPOLIS,  KANSAS  CITY, 
ATLANTA,  MEMPHIS,  DALLAS,  LOS  ANGELES,  SEATTLE 

(Mail  Coupon  to  Store  Nearest  You)  66R64 

Send  me  your  Latest  General  Catalog. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  check  for  $40  was  given  for  a  board 
bill.  Eight  banking  days  later  the  bank 
failed.  The  check  could  not  be  collected. 
Can  holder  of  the  check  demand  new 
check  or  cash  for  the  $40.  L.  c. 

New  York. 

The  payee  must  cash  the  check  within 
a  reasonable  time.  If  he  fails  to  do  so 
he  cannot  enforce  the  drawee  to  make  it 
good,  but  he  would  share  in  any  divi¬ 
dends  paid  depositors.  There  is  no  fixed 
rule  as  to  the  time  to  cash  in  on  a 
check.  Every  case  depends  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Eight  days  may  be  reason¬ 
able  in  one  case,  but  not  in  another. 
Some  years  ago  we  had  an  interesting  ex¬ 
perience.  Dairy  farmers  in  Crawford 
Co.,  Pa.,  received  their  milk  checks  on  a 
local  bank  from  Rieck-McJunken  &  Co., 
of  Pittsburgh,  on  Sunday.  The  bank 
closed  on  Thursday.  Nearly  $4,000  worth 
of  the  checks  had  not  been  cashed.  The 
company  refused  to  make  them  good, 
holding  that  the  farmers  had  time  enough 
to  make  the  collection.  They  sent  us  the 
checks  for  collection.  We  brought  suit, 
got  judgment  in  the  local  court  and  after 
two  years  won  in  the  higher  court.  Every 
dairyman  got  his  money,  except  one  who 
had  two  checks,  one  of  which  was  a 
month  old.  Our  contention  Avas  that 
while  it  might  be  unreasonable  to  hold 
a  check  four  days  in  a  city,  it  was  not 
so  for  farmers  whose  milk  was  carted 
by  creamery  trucks,  in  bad  weather  when 
they  could  not  get  to  town  frequently. 
The  argument  won,  but  we  advise  cash¬ 
ing  a  check  promptly. 

I,  too,  am  a  victim  of  the  Financial 
Service  Corporation,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
My  experience  has  cost  me  close  to  $500. 
The  concern  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  Hon.  Harold  Simandl,  Newark, 
N.  J.  The  receiver  wrote  several  times 
that  settlement  would  be  made  in  short 
time.  I  wrote  the  Attorney  General  and 
he  replied  that  the  activities  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  found  to  be  fraudulent  and  so 
decreed  by  the  court.  He  gave  me  good 
advice  for  the  future,  which  the  exper- 
ence  makes  unnecessary.  These  crooks 
were  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  this  State  for  four  years  under 
the  cloak  of  a  corporation  sanctioned  by 
the  State.  A  little  vigilance  and  disci¬ 
pline  would  probably  keep  such  rogues 
away  from  country  districts.  Can  you 
get  any  information  from  the  receiver? 

New  Jersey.  c.  w.  s. 

We  have  asked  the  receiver  for  the  in¬ 
formation,  but  have  not  received  it.  The 
closing  up  of  a  concern  of  this  kind  in¬ 
volves  a  good  deal  of  detail  and  legal 
technicalities,  all  of  which  take  time,  but 
this  has  been  under  way  now  for  a  year 
or  more,  and  it  would  seem  that  creditors 
are  entitled  to  know  what  progress  has 
been  made  towards  a  settlement.  The 
indications  give  no  promise  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  dividend. 

Daryl  Doran,  literary  agent,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  advertised  most  plausibly  in  the 
Writer’s  Digest  to  sell  stories  on  a  10  per 
cent  commission,  inclosing  a  warm  rec¬ 
ommendation  from  Writer’s  Digest  with 
his  first  letter.  As  1  had  settled  in  a 
country  community  and  out  of  touch  with 
the  story  market,  I  sent  him  a  couple  of 
stories  for  sale.  He  praised  my  stories 
highly,  promised  to  collaborate  and  sell 
them'  to  the  “Quality  Group.”  Then  he 
proposed  his  yearly  contract  for  $40  paid 
in  advance.  I  had  already  sent  him  $7 
to  guarantee  postage  on  manuscript.  His 
collaboration  turned  out  to  be  a  joke.  It 
consisted  of  six  words  crossed  out  of  one 
paragraph.  He  kept  none  of  his  prom¬ 
ises,  and  also  failed  to  return  my  $47 
for  which  he  rendered  no  service  what¬ 
ever.  Can  anything  be  done?  As  I  have 
sold  many  stories  and  received  good  pay 
for  them  I  know  my  work  to  be  salable. 

Georgia.  H.  H. 

We  did  not  expect  any  redress  or  re¬ 
fund  of  money  on  this  complaint,  and  we 
got  no  surprise.  The  $47  has  not  been 
refunded.  When  sales  agents  of  any¬ 
thing,  from  farms  to  stories,  demand  a 
fee  in  advance  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
our  advice  is  to  pull  the  purse  strings  a 
little  tighter  and  burn  the  correspond¬ 
ence. 

A  food  store  company  is  reported  ready 
to  build  a  chain  store  here.  They  are 
selling  stock  on  monthly  payments  of  $5 
each.  They  sell  only  five  shares  at  $10 
a  share.  Any  information  you  can  give 
would  be  appreciated.  subscriber. 

Connecticut. 

The  company  referred  to  has  a  fair 
rating  and  a  good  grade  of  credit.  But 
we  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  any¬ 
one  should  buy  stock  in  a  store  for  the 
privilege  of  buying  goods  in  it.  Many 
stores  are  glad  to  have  you  buy  the  goods. 
Of  course  there  are  two  purposes.  First, 


the  buyers  furnish  capital,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  does  not  have  to  pay  interest  on 
it  unless  a  profit  is  made.  Second,  a 
small  stockholder  is  likely  to  trade  at  the 
store  to  make  it  possible  to  pay  him  divi¬ 
dends,  and  may  pay  more  than  the  goods 
would  cost  him  elsewhere.  Some  of  these 
companies  are  successful,  and  pay  divi¬ 
dends.  Others  fail  and  stockholders  lose 
the  money  paid  for  stock. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  standing  of  the 
Copper  Chief  Mines  Company,  said  to 
have  mines  at  Bouse,  Ariz.?  They  are 
trying  to  sell  stock  here.  H.  H. 

Connecticut. 

We  do  not  find  this  company  listed  or 
rated  in  any  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion  to  which  we  have  access.  When  un¬ 
listed  mining  stocks  are  sold  by  canvass¬ 
ers,  the  agent  should  be  required  to  pre¬ 
sent  *a  statement  sworn  to,  showing  as¬ 
sets  and  liabilities,  also  its  earnings  and 
expenses,  and  profit  or  loss  balance. 
Without  this  information  you  cannot 
form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  stock. 
But  unless  you  are  familiar  with  such 
statements  and  know  how  to  interpret 
them,  the  safest  course  is  to  refuse  to 
consider  a  purchase. 

I  bought  a  farm  in  my  name.  I  also 
am  insured  and  have  a  bank  account  in 
the  same  name.  But  I  am  also  known 
by  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  which  is 
very  long.  Do  you  think  it  proper  for 
me  to  vote  in  the  short  name?  The  bank 
accepts  checks  so  signed.  b.  w. 

Delaware. 

We  would  advise  the  use  of  the  regular 
name,  not  only  for  voting  but  also  in  all 
business  matters.  If  it  is  desired,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  have  the  name  legally 
changed  by  a  court.  Then,  of  course,  the 
short  name  could  be  taken  and  used 
regularly. 

Is  a  stockholder  in  a  bank  liable  to 
depositors  if  it  closes  its  doors,  and  if 
so.  how  much?  a.  b.  c. 

New  York. 

If  a  bank  fails  and  depositors  are  not 
paid  in  full,  out  of  the  assets  of  the  bank, 
the  stockholders  are  responsible  up  to  the 
face  value  of  their  stock. 

I  am  about  to  change  a  mortgage  to 
a  new  lender.  Shall  I  need  a  lawyer? 
When  the  old  mortgage-holder  receives 
his  money  should  I  ask  for  a  receipt  and 
the  mortgage  papers?  m.  r. 

New  York. 

You  should  have  a  satisfaction  certifi¬ 
cate  drawn  by  a  lawyer  and  signed  and 
acknowledged  by  the  old  mortgagee  before 
a  notary.  You  will  also  need  to  have  a 
new  mortgage  drawn  by  a  lawyer,  and 
executed  by  you.  You  should  file  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  paper  with  the  county  clerk  at 
once  to  have  the  old  mortgage  cancelled 
on  the  record.  The  county  clerk  and  the 
lawyer  will  look  to  you  to  pay  the  fees. 
They  are  not  large.  If  this  is  done  you 
will  not  need  a  receipt  but  you  should 
keep  the  old  mortgage  and  bond.  You 
could  save  expense  by  taking  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  old  mortgage  and  an  exten¬ 
sion  agreement. 

A  husband  and  wife  hold  a  joint  deed 
of  farm  and  bank  account.  The  hus¬ 
band  died.  Twelve  years  later  the  wife 
dies,  leaving  a  will,  bequeathing  the 
property  to  a  church.  I  want  to  ask  two 
questions:  (1)  Was  any  inheritance  tax 
payable  at  the  time  of  the  husband’s 
death?  (2)  Is  the  farm  to  be  sold  by  the 
executor  or  by  the  lawyer  or  turned  over 
to  the  church?  r.  h. 

New  York. 

One-half  the  value  of  the  property  at 
the  time  of  the  husband’s  death  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  State  inheritance  tax,  but  the 
first  $5,000  is  exempt  from  the  tax. 

Under  the  present  law  not  more  than 
one-half  an  estate  may  be  willed  to 
charity.  The  property  would  be  sold  by 
the  executor.  One-half  the  proceeds 
would  go  to  the  church  and  the  other 
half  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  wife. 

In  November,  1929,  we  sold  our  farm 
in  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  took  a  second 
mortgage  on  it.  The  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  held  first  mortgage. 
The  party  to  whom  we  sold  the  farm  did 
not  keep  up  the  payments  or  interest  and 
the  Land  Bank  foreclosed  the  mortgage 
and  sold  the  farm  for  less  than  their 
mortgage.  Is  there  any  way  we  could 
get  our  money  or  even  part  of  it?  We 
need  it  very  badly  for  payments  on  our 
farm  here.  N.  L.  p. 

New  York. 

In  this  case,  your  claim  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  wiped  out  and  there  is  no  way  by 
which  you  could  recover  any  part  of  your 
investment  in  the  second  mortgage.  We 
are  sorry  that  you  have  met  this  loss, 
but  under  the  circumstances  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  about  if 


Here  is  the  NEW 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

ALL-PURPOSE 

TRUCK 


YOURS  FOR 


f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


For  tractor  or  horses. 

To  haul  2  to  2V2  tons, 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  has  perfected  a  new  all- 
steel,  all-purpose,  roller-bearing  truck  which  is  a  remarkable 
value  at  the  price  — •  $61  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

The  new  McCormick-Deering  All-Purpose  Truck  is  de¬ 
signed  for  hard  use  behind  either  tractor  or  horses.  Tractor 
hitch  is  regular  equipment,  horse  tongue  is  available,  and  the 
change  may  be  made  in  a  minute.  Track  is  standard,  wheelbase 
adjustable  from  84  in.  to  126  in.,  and  the  truck  will  take  any 
box,  rack,  or  other  standard  equipment. 

The  steel  swivel-reach  coupling  makes  the  truck  extremely 
flexible,  taking  care  of  any  rough  going.  Front  wheels  are 
auto-steering,  and  they  clear  the  wagon  box  on  short  turn.  The 
exceptionally  strong  wheels  are  dust-proof,  fitted  with  take-up 
washers,  and  with  Zerk  oiling  system.  Roller  bearings  (two  on 
each  axle)  make  lightest  draft  ever  found  in  a  wagon. 

Every  possible  detail  is  right  in  this  sturdy  McCormick- 
Deering  truck  —  it  is  "all-purpose”  in  every  sense.  It  will  haul 
anything  anywhere  for  a  horse  farmer  or  a  power  farmer. 


{See  the  new  all-steel  truck  at  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’ s~\ 
store.  You  will  find  it  a  remarkable  value  at  $6 1  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  ^ 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

606  So.  Michigan  Av«.  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Cash  Prizes 

for  BIG  GAME 
HUNTERS 

FREE  Clark-  Mounting 

No  entry  fee.  In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate 
awards  will  be  made  to  all  in  the  tie. 

Alaskan  Moose,  $125.  Canadian  Moese,  $125. 
Caribou,  $75.  Mountain  Sheep,  $75. 
White-Tail  Deer,  $100. 

The  best  head  of  each  bie-game  animal  listed  above, 
killed  and  delivered  to  the  Studios  for  mounting  be¬ 
tween  September  1, 1931  and  February  1, 1932,  will  be 
Clark-Mounted  absolutely  FREE.  In  addition,  the 
cash  awards  indicated  will  be  paid  the  winning 
sportsmen.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

The  James  L.  Clark  Studios,  Inc. 
705-715  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauirenients,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  Sc  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  i 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  KOYV,  NEW  YOKE 


Get  4*  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision ,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  howcompounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,N.y. 

"Without  obligatiou  please  send  me  new  Banking 
hy  Mail  booklet. 

N a  m  e _ 

Add  ress _ 

City  State 


save“money 

Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY"  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USB 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

t0  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1342 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Borer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book . 1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . • • . . .  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Siek . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams.  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish.......  .75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  book3 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

TAF.  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York 
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Preparing  Motor  Power 
Machinery  for  Winter 

The  following  instructions  for  atten¬ 
tion  to  farm  motor  power  before  Winter 
are  worth  saving  for  reference : 

Cooling  systems  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  tightened  after  which  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  anti-freeze  solution  should  be 
put  in. 

Drain  the  systems  by  disconnecting  the 
lower  hose.  This  is  necessary  because 
the  small  drain  cock  will  not  permit  the 
passage  of  large  rust  fakes  or  other  for¬ 
eign  substances. 

Ite-assemble  the  lower  hose  connec¬ 
tions  and  tighten  the  clamps  after  which 
pour  one  quart  or  more,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cooling  system,  of  kerosene  in¬ 
to  the  empty  system  along  with  a  stand¬ 
ard  brand  of  cleaner.  Kerosene  is  a  pene¬ 
trant  and  will  loosen  rust  in  places  not 
reached  by  water  or  the  regular  cleaner 
compound. 

Fill  the  system  to  within  four  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  overflow  pipe  and  run 
the  motor  at  medium  speed.  A  blanket 
or  other  covering  should  be  thrown  over 
the  front  of  the  radiator  to  cut  off  the 
air  from  the  fan  so  the  motor  will  heat 
quickly.  The  motor  should  be  kept  run¬ 
ning  until  it  reaches  a  temperature  of 
about  180  degrees  but  must  not  exceed 
200  degrees. 

After  the  motor  has  reached  the  re¬ 
quired  temperature  stop  the  engine,  re¬ 
move  the  cover,  disconnect  the  lower  liose 
again  and  drain  the  entire  system.  The 
amount  of  rust  and  scale  which  will  pour 
out  will  be  surprising. 

Fresh  water  must  now  be  .shot  through 
the  entire  system  and  this  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  with  compressed  air.  However, 
if  no  such  equipment  is  available  a  strong 
pressure  with  the  l’egular  hose  will  serve. 
It  is  important  that  the  water  and  air 
be  applied  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  customary  flow  of  water.  This  is 
known  as  power  flushing.  This  is  done 
by  placing  the  nozzle  of  the  hose  at  the 
open  connection  at  the  bottom  and  di¬ 
recting  the  flow  up  through  the  radiator 
and  down  through  the  block. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too 
high  a  pressure  in  the  power  flushing  as 
the  radiator  may  be  damaged.  The  ra¬ 
diators  are  tested  for  eight  pounds  but 
as  high  as  40  may  be  used  for  a  few 
seconds  at  a  time.  The  radiator  cap  must 
be  on  securely  through  this  operation  and 
the  thermostat  removed. 

After  the  power  flushing  has  continued 
until  the  water  runs  clear  with  no  trace 
of  rust,  the  flushing  equipment  may  be 
removed,  the  hose  connected  and,  after 
tightening  the  clamps,  the  system  is  to 
be  filled  with  clear  water  and  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  anti-freeze  solution. 


LAND  OPENINGS  Sl,inNS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  Improved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  G.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


AVOID  NORTHERN  WINTERS— Buy  2ttacre  village  place 
iu  North  Central  Florida,  1,000  ft.  frontage  on  paved 
highway,  with  a  good  1  room  bungalow.  Price  $2,600, 
1200  cash,  balance  as  rent.  Also  iu  Clearwater,  Florida, 
near  St.  Petersburg,  good  6  room  bungalow,  bath  and 
electric  lights,  garage,  lot  1,000  ft.  Price  only  $1,600, 
easy  terms.  Charles  C  Woodbridge  Co.,  77  Central  Ave..  Lynn,  Mass 


POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

}.  50  signs.  $2.50;  100,  $4.00,  postpaid. 

I 


-WARNING 

i POSTED 

2  NO  TRESPASSING  |  BRAYER  PRESS 

?  Name  .  J  51  Lenox  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Your  Name  Printed  on  Signs,  SI. OO  Extra 


CIDER 


Presses,  Graters,  Screens,  Pumps, 
Rack  Clolh,  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 
Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


CIDER  APPLES 


- W  A  N  T  E  D - 

Truck  or  Carloads. 
F.  T.  PALMER,  Cos  Coh,  Cann. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
rertising  of  ft  com  mere  iftl  nftture  is  ftamitteu. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  modern  poultry 
farm;  state  wages  and  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  O.  TJGIIETTA,  R.  R.  Somerville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man,  in  first- 
class  dairv :  must  be  good  milker,  experienced 
test  cows!  reference  required.  ADVERTISER 
1088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  WILLING  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work,  outskirts  village  in  Putnam  County, 
two  in  family;  must  be  good  cook,  neat  wai¬ 
tress*  no  laundry;  wages  $60  and  maintenance, 
send  copy  references.  ADVERTISER  1687,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W ANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milker  and  teamster;  steady, 
reliable,  of  good  habits;  state  wages,  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  and  references,  age,  height  and 
weight.  ALFRED  LESH,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  to  run  a  fruit  farm; 

must  know  how  to  trim,  plow,  spray,  milk, 
and  raise  vegetables;  must  know  how  to  drive 
a  truck,  machine;  no  other  need  to  apply.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1698,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  MIDDLE-AGED  woman  for  general 
housework,  neat,  good  plain  cook ;  modern 
country  home;  40  miles  from  New  York;  three 
adults:  $35  monthly;  no  furnace  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  WOMAN  in  good  health,  good  ^lain 
cook  and  ironer  as  housekeeper  for  business 
couple;  only  those  interested  in  permanent, 
pleasant  country  home  need  reply:  $12  month¬ 
ly;  state  full  particulars.  BOX  29,  Bidgebury, 
N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED — Single,  for  Guernsey 
herd,  A  raw  milk;  state  experience  as  cow¬ 
man  and  feeder:  give  references.  ADVERTISER 
1704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILLING  YOUNG  woman,  general  houseworker, 
all  year.  P.  O.  BOX  104,  Woodridge,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


GERMAN  GARDENER,  27,  single,  thoroughly 
experienced,  wants  position  on  estate  or  farm; 
best,  references.  GEORGE  HERMAN  BRUIIN, 
Box  247,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN.  COLLEGE  trained,  single, 
years  of  practical  and  technical  experience  in 
all  phases  of  poultry  farming;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  from  noted  agricultural  authorities.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1571,  care  Rural  New-l'orker. 


WOULD  LIKE  work  on  poultry  farm:  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER  1603, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HORSEMAN,  SINGLE,  38,  desires  work,  horse 
breeding  establishment  or  private  stable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1648,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  or  estate  to  manage,  share 
basis,  college,  years  experience  in  developing, 
construction,  marketing,  business  methods.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1684,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  helper  in  poultry  plant 
by  partly  experienced  man.  Write  P.  POLIZ- 
ZOTTO,  Rt.  3,  Seaford,  Del. 


YOUNG  MAN,  German,  wishes  position  on  farm 
as  all-around  man,  especially  good  at  gar¬ 
dening.  W.  STEPHAN  KLEIN,  104  6th  St., 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


TRUCK  FARMER,  experienced,  wants  position 
for  himself  and  wife  doing  housework:  can 
furnish  first-class  references.  Write  JOHN  S. 
ADAM,  care  Harbor  State  Bank,  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue  at  9th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN,  26,  AUSTRIAN,  life-time  experience  in 
general  farming,  willing  worker,  wishes  steady 
position.  ADVERTISER  1695,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — November  1,  steady  position  on  es¬ 
tate  or  farm;  man  single,  45,  steady,  sober 
and  honest;  experienced  in  poultry  raising,  or¬ 
chard  work,  tractor  operating  and  repairing, 
general  farming  and  truck  farming,  also  golf 
course  work  and  general  repairing  and  me¬ 
chanical  work;  no  milking;  reference.  FRANK 
SWAIN,  Clarkhurst,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


LADY,  GERMAN,  well  educated.  45,  wants 
position  as  housekeeper;  good  cook  and  sewer; 
likes  animals;  country  only.  MRS.  SCHLITT, 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  WHITE,  good  cook,  wants  position, 
hotel  or  private;  reference:  with  daughter  at¬ 
tending  high  school.  Care  RAY  BEEBE,  New¬ 
ark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  34,  WANTS  work;  teamster,  milker  or 
poultry;  references.  ADVERTISER  1694,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  SINGLE,  30  desires  position  on 
estate  or  farm;  best  references.  GEORGE 
HERMAN  BRUIIN,  Box  247,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


AMERICAN,  28,  MARRIED,  2  small  children, 
dependable,  honest,  no  liquor,  expert  poultry- 
man  and  some  experience  with  other  livestock, 
tools,  farming  and  machinery;  well  educated 
and  capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  farm  or 
estate;  must  have  good  house,  own  furniture; 
salary  secondary  object.  ADVERTISER  1690, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  manager,  married,  life-time 
experience  in  all  branches,  wants  position 
where  ability  to  produce  results  will  be  recog¬ 
nized;  unquestionable  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1689,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Position  by  married  herdsman,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  taking  charge  of  50  head,  expert 
milker,  also  makes  butter;  wife  willing  to 
cook  or  work;  excellent  references;  Hollanders, 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  1691,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  JOB  wanted  on  a  farm;  age 
39  years,  strong,  not  a  servant  type;  can  run 
a  large  place,  knows  the  boarding  business. 
MRS.  IDA  OWENBROOK,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  - —  Postion  as  caretaker  on  country 
gentleman’s  estate  by  Hollander;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  C.  B.,  care  John  De  Oude,  137  Lyon 
St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  wishes  position  on  es¬ 
tate,  care  flowers,  vegetables,  one  or  two 
cows,  some  chickens,  furnace;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  1697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEAD  GARDENER  and  farmer,  single,  37,  ex¬ 
perienced  flower,  shrub,  vegetable,  etc.;  ca¬ 
pable,  all-around,  drive  car;  A-l  reference.  I’. 
HALAT,  65  Traverse  Ave.,  l’ortchester,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  with  aunt  to  keep  house,  wishes 
position;  experienced  with  chickens,  dry-hand 
milker,  painter,  electrician,  furnace,  handy, 
chauffeur’s  license;  good  references.  JOHNSON, 
Route  3,  Califon,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN,  22,  CHAUFFEUR,  handy  with 
truck  and  tractor,  good  teamster,  milker, 
neat  appearance;  wages  forty-five  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  training  and  experi¬ 
ence,  economical  milk  production,  any  grade, 
breeding,  marketing  and  accurate  farm  records; 
qualified  to  handle  your  farm  successfully.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  BUSINESS  and  poultry  courses, 
experienced  all  branches;  references;  fore¬ 
man,  manager.  ADVERTISER  1700,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTS  work  in  the  country, 
understands  poultry;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAME  PROTECTOR,  experienced  mounted  pa¬ 
trolman,  vast  tracts  efficiently  guarded  day 
or  night.  ADVERTISER  1716,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  no  children;  man  thoroughly 
experienced  farmer  and  horseman;  wife  excel¬ 
lent  cook  and  housekeeper;  desire  position  of 
responsibility  on  farm  or  estate  where- both  may 
be  profitably  employed;  present  employer  will 
furnish  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  1714, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  FARMER,  single,  American,  30, 
clean  character,  best  references;  experienced 
with  certified  and  grade  A  milk;  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er.  good  teamster:  wishes  position  on  farm  or 
estate:  please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1713, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAID.  40,  WISHES  home,  small  wages,  11% 
years  present  place;  farm  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  32,  MARRIED,  small  family,  col¬ 
lege  trained,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  cattle  business,  feeding  for  produc¬ 
tion,  A.  R.  work,  calf  raising,  fitting  for  sale 
or  show  ring,  production  of  certified  milk;  ex¬ 
cellent  references  from  present  and  past  em¬ 
ployers.  Address  ADVERTISER  1710,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER.  GARDENER,  farmer,  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches:  American,  45,  mar¬ 
ried,  small  family:  16  years  present  position; 
references.  ADVERTISER  1707,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  trustworthy 
worker,  desires  position  as  assistant  to  man¬ 
ager  on  large  commercial  plant  or  private  es¬ 
tate.  L.  K.  GRUND,  29  Washington  Ave.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE.  INDUSTRIOUS  woman  wants  place 
as  housekeeper :  experienced  with  chickens. 
ADVERTISER  1705,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MUSKRAT  FARM.  Owner,  STANLEY  IIAVI- 
LAND,  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 100  acres  consisting  of  meadows, 
pasture,  standing  timber,  or  timber  only; 
Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  1606,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TOURIST  LODGE,  chicken  farm,  store  14-15, 
suitable  for  any  kind  of  business:  Route  20, 
Albany-Syracuse:  price  $2,200,  $500  cash. 

LUTHER  SNIDER,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


SEVEN-ACRE  GAME  farm  for  sale,  $1,200, 
terms  cash.  E.  II.  MILLER,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


PRICED  TO  SELL,  modern,  established,  grow¬ 
ing.  permanent  business,  netting  increasing, 
substantial  large  income;  suitable  for  any  hon¬ 
est.  industrious  party;  closest  investigation  in¬ 
vited.  Address  ADVERTISER  1650,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 2  farm  plots,  5  acres  each,  near 
Middlebush,  N.  J.,  no  buildings.  MRS.  L.  G. 
WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


229-ACRE,  40-COW  capacity  dairy  farm,  Madi¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y..  two  miles  thriving  village, 
full  advantages;  convenient  Syracuse  markets; 
80  acres  tractor  fields,  of  which  50  acres  seeded 
to  Alfalfa:  120  spring-watered  pasture,  29  acres 
fuel  wood ;  attractive  14-room  house,  shaded 
lawn,  piped  water,  tenant  house;  106-ft.  hip 
roofed  concrete  basement  barn,  tie-ups  40  head; 
barn  No.  2  20x100;  buildings  recently  repaired; 
opportunity  for  partnership;  price  $10.000 :  in¬ 
vestigate  long-term,  easy-payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Three  acres,  a  home  easily  made 
into  beauty  spot,  on  new  paved  road.  M.  S. 
WEBER,  Rt.  4,  Delsea  Drive,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  residential  plot  in  village  of 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  for  small  farm; 
Maine  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1683,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Modern  home  in  exchange  for  good 
farm  in  Central  Maine,  modern  improvements. 
ADVERTISER  1682,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALL-YEAR  RENTAL  —  Eight-room  dwelling, 
barn,  henhouse,  garden,  unfailing  wells,  elec¬ 
tricity,  on  highway  between  Califon  and  Glad¬ 
stone.  N.  J.;  immediate  possession.  Call,  0.  M. 
KAGAN  ESTATE,  R.  F.  D.,  Califon,  N.  J. 


35-ACRE  BOARDING  farm,  16-room  house,  all 
improvements,  spring  water,  timber  land; 
price  $8,000.  E.  SPAHR,  Itoscoe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  farm,  four  miles  from 
Ithaca,  overlooking  Cayuga  Lake;  cement 
road,  electricity,  bath.  Address  MRS.  A.  II. 
ROGERS,  509  North  Cayuga  S't.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 155-acre  Bradford  County  dairy 
farm  producing  grade  A  milk,  35  acres  tim¬ 
ber  land,  about  00  acres  crop  land,  balance 
pasture,  mostly  tillable;  10-room  house  with 
furnace  and  gas  lights;  2  barns,  stanchions  for 
27  head  cattle;  located  3%  miles  from  village, 
*4  mile  improved  road;  plenty  water  and  all 
kinds  fruit.  L.  It.  PALMER,  Ulster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  on  State  road,  29 
acres,  smooth  land,  trout  brook,  near  village; 
electricity.  BOX  15,  Scotland,  Conn. 


WANTED — First-class  poultry  farm.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Southern  New  England;  give  complete 
description  and  price.  ADVERTISER  1693,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — Fifteen  acres,  good  buildings, 
electricity,  Western  Connecticut,  to  exchange 
for  suburban  house,  all  improvements,  in  Ma- 
maroneek,  N.  Y.;  equity  six  thousand  dollars. 
ADVERTISER  1692,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  100  acres  in  town  of 
Pomfret,  Vt.,  with  fertile  soil,  75  tons  of 
hay  in  barn,  21  head  cattle,  16  milking  cows  in 
early  Fall,  milking  machine,  good  spring  water 
to  house  and  barn;  good  neighbors;  good  trout 
brook  on  farm;  five  minutes’  walk  to  school, 
good  roads,  on  R.F.D.  Address  II.  J.  SHEP¬ 
ARD,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 


FOR  EXCHANGE,  in  Warren,  Ohio,  12-room 
brick  house,  good  location,  all  improvements; 
will  trade  for  farm  from  25  to  100  acres.  Write 
JOHN  KRUPA,  162  N.  Dorrance  St.,  Kingston, 
Pa. 


MILK  BUSIA'ESS,  centrally  located,  fully 
equipped,  population  30,000.  Write  H.  HAR¬ 
RIS,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  small  farm,  vicinity  of  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.;  must  have  plenty  of  good  water; 
give  full  details.  ADVERTISER  1685,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  stock  farm  fully  equipped. 
ADVFRIISER  1686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  90  acres,  30  miles  west  of 
Baltimore,  land  rolling,  heavily  timbered, 
good  buildings,  close  to  school  and  church,  with¬ 
in  half  mile  of  stone  road;  farm  well  watered, 
numerous  springs;  price  $5,500.  W.  G.  RUN- 
KLES,  185  Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


TO  RENT  WITH  option  to  buy  country  cot¬ 
tage,  five  acres  land,  70  miles  from  New 
Y’ork:  good  water  supply;  modern  conveniences 
not  necessary.  ADVERTISER  1096,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 345-acre  farm  in  the  Champlain 
Valley,  town  of  Addison;  seven  miles  from 
Champlain  Bridge,  improved  road;  good  10-room 
house,  modern  Jamesway  barn  126x34,  slate 
roofs,  two  silos,  all  painted;  drilled  well,  au¬ 
tomatic  pressure  system;  electricity,  electric 
refrigeration,  milking  machine;  milk  sold  to 
grade  A  plant;  will  carry  45  head;  herd  ac¬ 
credited;  20  acres  Alfalfa;  hard  and  soft  tim¬ 
ber:  complete  with  stock  and  full  line  tools; 
$16,500.  ERWIN  CLARK,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 


THIRTY  ACRES,  five  wood,  balance  plowing, 
new  stucco  bungalow:  favorable  terms  to 
right  buyer.  M.  W.  KIXCIIIN,  Felton,  Del. 


WANTED — A  small  farm,  New  Jersey,  give 
full  information:  no  agency.  ADVERTISER 
1715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA — 12-acre  lake  front  farm,  close  in; 

7-room  house,  barn,  equipment,  poultry;  price 
$1,500.  LOCK  BOX  113,  Interlachen,  Fla. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  farm,  100  or  more  acres, 
within  10  or  15  miles  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.; 
must  be  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  1711,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAS  STATION,  very  attractive  dwelling,  road- 
stand  and  grounds,  excellent  trade;  can  be 
increased ;  best  brands  gas,  business  too  hard 
for  elderly  owner;  Philadelphia  vicinity;  priced 
low  at  $12,500.  cash  required  $3,000;  photo, 
description.  ADVERTISER  1709,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


100-ACRE  FARM  with  retail  milk  route  in 
county  seat;  stocked  and  equipped;  receipts 
$400;  $12,500,  little  cash  needed.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1708,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


3-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  situated  on  Boston 
Post  Road,  95  miles  from  New  York  City, 
an  ideal  location;  attractive  nine-room  house, 
all  improvements;  outside  buildings  practically 
new,  includes  large  barn,  laying  house  25x80, 
and  several  brooder  houses;  450  laying  hens; 
well  established  retail  market;  tourist  aecom- 
nodations;  $10,000  cash  necessary.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HEN  I  4  FURNISHED  rooms,  improvements, 
„  farm,  low  rental,  Winter,  adults.  PARK, 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

FARM  M  ANTED  to  be  used  as  Summer  camp 
tor  boys,  always  under  supervision,  within  100 
miles  of  New  York;  prefer  small  lake  or  run¬ 
ning  water  and  some  woodlot;  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  1718,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

REN  1  BV  N  01  EMBER  1,  fruit  and  general 
larin,  0o  acres,  bearing  peaches  and  apples: 
good  income;  cash  rental.  LIPMAN  FRUIT 
FARM,  Titusville,  Mercer  County,  N  j. 

Country  Board 

SMALL  CHILD  to  board.  ADVERTISER  1706, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BUIiTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10,  $1.75, 
delivered  third  zone;  60  lbs.  clover,  $5;  am¬ 
ber  buckwheat,  $4;  clover  comb,  24  sections, 
$4.50;  mixed  buckwheat,  $4,  not  prepaid.  ED¬ 
WARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  120,  $9; 

buckwheat  or  amber,  $4 ;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb.  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted,  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 


WIXSON'S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm,  $2.65  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  V  t. 


FINE  HONEY- — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $5.20; 

two,  $10;  buckwheat,  $4;  two,  $7.50;  10  lbs. 
within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat,  $1.60. 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SELL  OUR  five-pound  pails  new  honey  to  neigh¬ 
bors,  liberal  commission,  free  samples.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


PORTABLE  SAWMILL  complete  with  three 
saws,  boiler,  engine,  edger,  trimmer  and  cut¬ 
off  saws;  all  in  good  shape;  $500.  IVON  R. 
FORD,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


MIXED  FLOWERS”  honey,  light  as  clover, 
5-lb.  pail,  85c;  10-lb.,  $1.50,  postpaid.  LY¬ 
MAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


HONEY,  DELICIOUS  clover,  5  lbs.  postpaid, 
$1.10;  10,  $1.70;  60  lbs.,  $5;  f.o.b.  WHEELER 
&  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5-lb.  pail,  $1.15,  post¬ 
paid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


WANTED — Sectional  incubator,  3  decks,  6,000- 
egg's  or  over.  VESSEY  BROS.,  Reliobeth.  Md. 


WANTED — Small  hay  baler,  iron  work  must  be 
good.  H.  MITCHELL,  Buchanan,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  No.  1  sweet  potatoes, 
$1  per  bushel  hamper;  $2.50  per  barrel;  during 
September  and  October;  f.o.b.  Painter.  G.  W 
WARREN,  l’ainter,  Va. 


GEESE  FEATHER  pillows,  antiques.  VIOLA 
HUNTING,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 15  tons  second-cutting  Alfalfa  hay; 

must  be  good  quality;  state  price  f.o.b. 
Greenwich,  Conn.  VICTOR  CLOSE,  R.  2, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


ruuu  iiUAEl  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $180* 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  post¬ 
paid  third  zone;  send  for  price  60-lb.  can 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Pure  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.80;  25-lb. 

pails,  $2.75,  here;  5-lb.  pail,  90e,  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.75;  four,  $3.25; 
buckwheat  and  mixed,  10  cts.  per  pail  less  than 
clover;  write  for  quantity  prices;  sample  10  cts. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  GOLD-SKIN  sweet  potatoes,  $1  per 
hamper,  f.o.b.  EDWIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar, 
Del. 


DEPEW  S  HONEY”— Clover,  $7,  $7.50  and  $8 
per  120  lbs.;  mixed,  $6  to  $7;  full  details  on 
price  list.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn, 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  fior  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins:  cretonne  cover,  2%  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  “  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Ilaquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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Same  Old 
Kalamazoo  Quality  Famous 
for  31  Years— EASY  TERMS! 

YOUR  NAME  ON  THE  COUPON  BELOW  brings  you  a 
FREE  copy  of  this  new  catalog  of  KALAMAZOO-DIRECT- 
TO-YOU  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces.  It  saves  you  l/z  to 
y2  on  your  new  cook  stove  or  heating  equipment,  because  it 
quotes  you  factory  prices  at  sensational  reductions. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Ever  Green,  Delft  Blue  or  Black  Por- 
Make  your  selections  direct  from  celain  Enamel  in  all  ranges.  Col- 


factory  stock  at  the  Biggest  Sav¬ 
ings  in  Years.  Kalamazoo  prices 
are  lower — far  lower  than  ever — 
but  Kalamazoo  quality,  famous 
for  31  years,  is  rigidly  maintained. 
This  is  the  year  to  buy  wisely. 
That  means  buying  direct  from 
the  factory— eliminating  all  unnec¬ 
essary  in-between  costs. 

Only  $5  Down  on  Anything 
—Year  to  Pay 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now !  You’ll  see 
200  styles  and  sizes— more  bar¬ 
gains  than  in  20  big  stores.  Only 
$5  Down  on  any  Stove,  Range  or 
Furnace,  regardless  of  price  or 
size .  A  Year  to  Pay.  800,000  Sat¬ 
isfied  Customers  have  saved  U  to 
D2  by  mailing  this  coupon.  “We 
saved  $50,”  says  C.  T.  Harmeyer, 
Ansonia,  O.  "1  saved  from  $50  to 
$75  by  sending  to  Kalamazoo,” 
writes  W.  B.  Taylor,  Southbridge, 
Mass.  “No  one  will  ever  be  sorry 
they  bought  a  Kalamazoo,”  says 
Cora  M.  Edwards,  Berryville, 
Ark.,  who  has  had  one  22  years. 

New  Ranges  in  Lovely 
New  Colors 

Don’t  miss  the  new  Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges,  new  Combination 
Gas  and  Coal  Ranges— new  colors 
and  new  improvements.  Look  for 
the  ranges  with  the  new  Utility 
Shelf— they're  lower,  much  lower 
in  price,  and  so  attractive!  The 
President  is  a  modern  new  Coal 
and  Wood  Range.  Your  choice 
of  Pearl  Gray,  Ivory  Tan,  Nile 


ors  to  match  every  decorative 
scheme.  Colors  that  start  you 
dreaming  of  a  beautiful  kitchen. 
Colors  as  easy  to  clean  as  a  china 
dish.  Also  Gas  Stoves,  Oil  Stoves, 
Household  Goods. 

Healthful  Heaters  Give 
Furnace  Heat 

Pages  of  colored  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  Heat  Circulators. 
Astoundingly  Low  Prices.  Easy 
Terms.  They  give  constant  circu¬ 
lation  of  fresh,  healthful,  moist, 
warm  air — eliminate  colds  and 
winter  ills.  Several  models  with 
convenient  foot  warmer.  Heat 
from  3  to  6  rooms  comfortably. 

FREE  Furnace  Plans— 
FREE  Service 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  modern 
furnace-heating  system  actually 
planned  for  your  home,  mail  cou¬ 
pon.  It’s  easy  to  install  your  own 
furnace  (pipe  or  direct  heat)  — 
thousands  have.  We  show  you 
how.  A  Kalamazoo  furnace  in¬ 
creases  your  home’s  value — makes 
it  more  livable,  more  comfortable, 
more  healthful.  Only  $5  down. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Use  your  Kalamazoo  for  30  days, 
FREE.  Every  Kalamazoo  carries 
a  5-year  Guarantee  Bond  on  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship.  $100,000 
Bank  Bond  Guarantee  of  Satis¬ 
faction.  You  are  fully  protected 
— you  risk  nothing. 


24-Hour  Shipments 

All  stoves  and  ranges  are 
shipped  from  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  or  Utica,  N.  Y.,  ware¬ 
houses,  if  you  live  east,  within 
24  hours.  Furnaces,  48  hours. 
No  delay.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed. 

31  Years  of  Qualityj 

Even  with  new,  low  Factory 
Prices,  Kalamazoo’s  standard 
of  quality  is  the  same  as  for 
31  years.  Tremendous  buying 
power  enabled  us  to  buy  raw 
materials  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  prices.  Selling  direct  from 
the  factory — we  are  able  to 
give  you  this  year  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  absolute  rock-bottom  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices.  Kalamazoo  is  a  fac¬ 
tory.  You  can’t  beat 
factory  prices  at 
any  time — more  es¬ 
pecially  this  year. 

Mail  the  coupon 
now  for  this  sensa¬ 
tional  new  book. 


Furnaces  $£785 

as  low  as  I  — 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Manufacturers 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehousing  and  Shipping  Points 


I  Good  Housekeeping/  ■ 
Vb„  Institute  *$/  ■ 


Kalamazoo  Stoves 
and  Ranges  /' 
approved  # 

by  Good  'r 

House-  / 

keeping 
Insti¬ 
tute. 


Utica,  New  York  and  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


800,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 

Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 


Coal  and 

1 

Wood  Ranges 

fl  - 

Gas  &  Combi- 

lr  nation  Gas, 

’  Coal  and  Wood 

hi 

Ranges 

Oil  Stoves 


Howard,  I1L 
“I  have  saved  enough 
on  my  fuel  bill  in  a 
little  over  2  years  to 
pay  for  my  Kalama¬ 
zoo  furnace." 

CMarence  A.  Koltz. 


Dayton.  Ohio 
‘‘I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
my  Kalamazoo  heater.  It  is 
simply  wonderful,  heats  from 
4  to  G  rooms  and  will  hold 
fire  on  one  scuttle  of  coal  for 
twelve  hours.  "Andrew  J.  Reed. 


A  KalamazoG 
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Pipe  Furnaces  O 

Direct  Heat  I  I 
Furnaces  ' — ' 


Washing 

Machines  ' — I 


Put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to  indicate  articles  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Manufacturers 
161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE 
Catalog. 


Cabinet 


Heaters 
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Pasture  in  the  Fox  River  Section  of  Illinois 
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October  17,  1901 


Sights  on  a  June  Trip  to  the  South 


RAVEL,  with  the  glimpses  we  may 
get  of  other  people  and  neighbor¬ 
hoods  than  those  we  know,  is  one 
of  the  major  joys  of  life.  The  broad¬ 
ened  point  of  view  gained  by  seeing 
something  of  how  others  live  and 
meet  the  problems  of  life  under 
varying  conditions,  the  observation 
of  new  or  different  ways  of  doing  things,  and  often 
the  confirmation  of  our  belief  that  our  homes  and 
circumstances  are  such  as  we  may  be  thankful  for; 
these,  added  to  the  sheer  joy  of  going  somewhere, 
anywhere,  give  to  journeying,  be  it  near  or  far,  a 
glamor  of  anticipation  and  a  store  of  remembrance 
which  nothing  else  can  furnish.  The  experience  of 
other  travelers  is  often  of  interest  and  help  to  those 
who  derive  pleasure  from  travel.  I  hope  that  this 
account  of  a  pleasant  trip  and  thoughts  resulting 
from  it  may  be  of  interest  to  others. 

Each  June,  when  the  strenuous  campaign  of 
spraying  and  tillage  is  well  along,  I 
journey  southward  to  visit  my  father 
in  my  old  home  in  Florida.  This  year 
I  joined  with  two  young  men  from 
Georgia,  who  were  also  homeward 
bound,  and  drove  down  through  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
scenery  I  know. 

starting  from  Poughkeepsie  at  4:20 
A.  M.  June  4,  we  crossed  the  new 
bridge  and  sped  southward  through 
the  intensive  fruit  belt  which  covers 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  soon 
changes  into  the  broad,  open  dairy 
country  of  Ulster  and  Orange  coun¬ 
ties.  Through  the  growing  light  of 
dawn  the  checkered  fields  of  corn, 
grown  a  few  inches  tall ;  the  gray 
fields  of  heading  rye  and  the  cow 
dotted  pastures  sped  by.  The  low 
lands  were  shrouded  in  scab-breeding 
mist,  while  the  hills  stood  out  clear 
against  the  glowing  sky.  Crossing  the 
mountain  we  dipped  down  into  a  sea 
of  white  fog  which  filled  the  valleys, 
hiding  the  Delaware  and  the  city  of 
Port  Jervis  with  its  many  steel  tracks 
and  smoking  locomotives. 

After  crossing  the  Delaware  we  soon 
covered  the  straight,  level  stretch  be¬ 
tween  the  mountain  on  the  right  and 
the  mist-covered  river,  flanked  by  fer¬ 
tile  meadows,  on  the  left  and  turned 
northwest  into  the  mountainous  coal 
region  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ease  and 
speed  with  which  one  can  climb,  twist, 
descend  and  glide  up,  over,  down  and 
through  these  towering  mountains  and 
deep,  narrow  valleys  is  a  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  our  road  builders.  Pictur¬ 
esque  Maueh  Chunk  clinging  to  the 
edge  of  the  rushing  river,  Lansford, 

Tamaqua  and  Pottsville,  with  their 
business  blocks,  churches,  schools  and 
miners’  homes,  reflected  the  air  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor.  The  great  piles  of 
refuse  from  the  collieries  bear  record 
of  the  tremendous  toil  required  in  the 
removal  of  this  useless  rock  so  as  to 
make  possible  the  much  greater  task 
of  filling  the  endless  number  of  cars 
with  the  coal  required  to  maintain  our 
civilization.  Even  the  schoolgirls  trip¬ 
ping  to  their  classes  reflected  the  local 
tone  by  wearing  neat  black  dresses 
with  white  sleeves  and  guimpes.  This 
country  is  so  mountainous  and  rugged 
that  only  occasional  fields,  pastures  or 
garden  patches  cut  into  the  scrubby 
forest  growth. 

After  driving  along  the  valley  be¬ 
tween  this  double  ridge  of  mountains 
the  northern  ridge  ended.  We  found 
ourselves  rolling  swiftly  down  into  a 
fertile  plain  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  other  ridge  which  swept  on  in 
towering  majesty  until  cut  by  the  wide, 
rapid  Susquehanna  near  Harrisburg. 

The  ride  along  this  mighty  river  was 
thrilling.  The  huge  freight  engines 
roaring  through  the  valley  by  our  side 
snaking  long  trains  of  coal-filled  cars  from  the 
mines ;  the  rushing  river  just  below ;  the  increased 
auto  traffic;  the  remains  of  an  old  canal,  often  part¬ 
ly  filled  by  the  highway;  the  towering  mountain  on 
our  left,  combined  to  create  a  sense  of  motion, 
power  and  historic  romance  rarely  experienced. 

Harrisburg  furnished  a  refreshing  lunch  and  wel¬ 
come  respite.  Starting  on  our  way  we  crossed  the 
river  by  one  of  the  many  bridges,  and  found  our¬ 
selves  passing  through  a  beautiful,  fertile  farming 
country.  The  thrifty  German  stock  which  settled 
and  developed  this  district  adopted  a  type  of  barn 
which  must  be  ideal  for  the  climate  and  type  of 
tanning  practised,  as  it  is  in  universal  use  through 
this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia 
and  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  By  building  a  masonry 
basement  some  five  to  seven  feet  narrower  than  the 
upper  storage  part,  a  less  costly  foundation  and 
stable  are  provided.  This  supports  a  large,  lofty 
frame  hay  or  grain  barn  rising  flush  from  the 
masonry  of  the  ends  and  north  or  west  side  but 
overhanging  the  east  or  south  side  to  provide  shelt¬ 
er  for  stock. 

In  Virginia  a  modification  of  the  Pennsylvania 
barns  often  appeared.  The  frame  barn  would  ex¬ 
tend  as  much  as  a  foot  beyond  the  basement  wall 


By  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

on  the  ends  and  side  not  used  as  a  shelter.  The 
basement  for  shelter  was  sometimes  of  frame  con¬ 
struction.  Unlike  the  New  England  barns,  these  are 
situated  some  distance  from  the  dwellings.  The 
houses  are  compact  and  roomy,  mainly  of  stone  or 
brick,  the  yards  neat  and  businesslike.  The  fields 
are  neatly  fenced,  cleanly  tilled  or  pastured,  stone 
walls  few,  the  landscape  giving  a  more  open  and 
thrifty  effect  than  the  brush-lined  stone  walls  so 
often  seen  in  New  York  and  New  England.  One  can 
see  why  several  Pennsylvania  counties  have  led  the 
nation  in  farm  values  in  the  past.  We  saw  many 
dairy  herds;  many  fields  of  corn  were  being  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  most  interesting  thing  to  me  was  the 
many  beautiful  fields  of  wheat,  billowing  in  the 
breeze,  for  several  hundred  miles,  even  far  down  in 
Virginia.  Evidently  these  States  believe  they  can 


regular  or 


rambler  roses 
Virginias  wel- 
streamers  and 
roses  and  fes- 


Dairy  Burns  on  a  Southern  Farm 


General  Purpose  New  York  State  Barn 


Successful  Dairy  Barn 


in  Dutchess  County ,  N.  Y. 

lighted  basement. 


Note  large  hay  storage  and  wcll- 


compete  with  western  farmers  and  freight  rates  and 
grow  wheat.  After  leaving  the  Hudson  Valley  it 
was  remarkable  how  few  apple  and  peach  orchards 
were  passed,  until  outcrops  of  limestone  appeared. 
From  near  the  Maryland  line,  on  through  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  far  down  into  Virginia,  orchards  were 
seen  near  and  far. 

Many  of  the  orchards  showed  scattered  trees 
weak  in  foliage  or  partly  dead ;  some  entire  orchards 
looked  sick  and  tired,  others  healthy  and  vigorous. 
This  condition  suggested  the  effect  of  the  drought 
last  year.  Repeated  haphazard  inquiry  yielded  con¬ 
flicting  opinions.  A  garage  man  said  that  a  few 
trees  in  dry  places  were  hurt,  but  that  a  heavy  crop 
was  expected ;  a  grocer,  that  growers  reported  to 
him  that  their  trees  were  badly  hurt,  they  would 
have  few  apples  and  they  did  not  know  how  they 
could  manage,  to  buy  their  groceries.  A  small  grow¬ 
er  on  a  dry  ridge  showed  large  maples  and  poplars 
in  his  dooryard,  formerly  vigorous,  now  entirely  or 
partly  dead  and  thinly  leaved,  the  result  of  the 
drought.  The  apple  trees  in  his  orchard  had 
bloomed  heavily,  setting  some  fruit.  The  new 
growth,  from  one-half  to  two  inches  long,  was  scanty 
and  weak.  He  feared  many  of  these  trees  would 


die.  An  orchard  better  located  or  cared  for  showed 
three  to  seven  inches  of  new  growth,  a  fair  set  of 
fruit,  most  of  the  trees  of  good  color  but  much 
eaten  by  canker-worm  or  some  other  caterpillar. 
Another  grower,  near  Lexington,  Va.,  said  a  bumper 
crop  was  expected  and  little  damage  had  resulted 
from  the  drought.  From  these  conflicting  reports 
and  observations  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  diffi- 
« ult  it  is  to  rely  on  hearsay  for  accurate  crop  fore¬ 
casts.  Careful  estimates  made  by  trained  experts 
experienced  in  each  district  can  more  nearly  foretell 
the  probable  crop  than  the  casual,  inexpert  guesses 
of  many  local  men. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  this  route 
is  the  mountain  range.  All  the  way  down  from 
Maueh  Chunk,  Pa.,  to  near  the  Georgia  line  a  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  sometimes  disintegrating  into 
scattered  peaks  or  isolated  giants,  guard  our  left 
flank.  To  the  right  the  mountain  chain  is  less 
imminent,  sometimes  crowding  dose  up¬ 
on  us,  forcing  us  to  mount  its  sides 
and  thread  our  way  through  its  passes. 
It  may  then  slip  away,  unnoticed,  and 
become  a  hazy  part  of  the  distant 
horizon. 

At  home  we  left  the 
in  early  bud.  The 
coined  us  with  glowing 
masses  of  varicolored 
loons  of  fragrant  honeysuckle.  Wild 
Azalea  and  laurel  occasionally  bright¬ 
ened  the  luxuriance  of  the  Spring 
woodland.  The  honeysuckle,  however, 
was  most  enjoyable,  doing  its  lavish 
best  to  fill  the  air  with  subtle  or  heavy 
perfume,  and  to  cover  the  scars  left  on 
the  roadside  by  man’s  destructive  ma¬ 
chinery.  As  darkness  approached  we 
chose  Roanoke,  Va.,  as  our  goal  for 
supper  and  a  night’s  rest.  This  fine 
southern  city,  we  reached  at  S  :4-"»  P. 
M.,  just  555  miles  from  home. 

Next  morning,  after  a  welcome  sleep 
of  seven  hours,  we  started  on  at  six 
o’clock,  winding  our  way  through  the 
mountains  on  across  the  Virginia  line 
into  North  Carolina  over  perfect 
roads.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
clay  and  sand  are  the  most  obvious 
materials  from  which  Dixie’s  soil  is 
formed.  From  the  white,  sandy  coast, 
across  its  level,  alluvial  plains,  even 
to  the  tops  of  many  of  its  highest 
mountains,  the  grit  of  sharp  sand  cov¬ 
ers  beds  of  clay,  sometimes  thinly, 
sometimes  deeply.  This  is  one  reason 
why  so  much  of  the  South  has  been 
so  little  known  except  to  those  who 
live  in  its  many  heretofore  isolated 
.sections,  In  drought  or  flood  the  sand 
or  clay  from  which  the  roads  were 
made  forbade  rapid,  easy  travel.  Until 
very  recently  even  main  roads  have 
been  virtually  impassable  to  autos. 
With  the  coming  of  macadam  and  con¬ 
crete  and  its  use  in  welding  together 
a  network  of  main  connecting  trunk 
roads,  it  has  become  possible  for  out¬ 
siders  and  natives  alike  to  pass  quick¬ 
ly  from  one  section  of  the  South  to  an¬ 
other,  and  to  come  and  go  east,  north 
or  west  at  will,  quickly,  comfortably 
and  inexpensively.  This  revolution  in 
the  ease  of  moving  from  place  to  place 
will  do  more  to  awaken  and  develop 
the  South  than  anything  one  can 
imagine. 

This  combination  of  fine  sand  and 
dense  clay  can  be  made  to  produce 
bountiful  crops  if  kept  loose,  absorbent 
and  friable  with  humus.  When  over¬ 
worked  by  continuous  tilled  cropping 
without  stable  or  green  manure  it  be¬ 
comes  arid  or  baked,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  clay,  and  falls  low  in  pro¬ 
ductivity,  even  when  chemically  fer¬ 
tilized. 

The  main  crops  of  the  South  below 
Virginia  have  been  tobacco,  corn  and 
cotton.  Commercial  dairying  in  con¬ 

junction  with  these  crops  is  negligible, 
of  beef  is  mainly  on  woodland  pastures, 
manure  is  available  except  for  garden- 
is  by  mule  power ;  plowing  is  shallow ; 
grass  and  weeds,  worked  under  in  plowing  hap¬ 
hazard  and  inadequate  to  supply  liumus.  There  are 
scattered  exceptions  where  experiment  stations  or 

natural  intelligence,  progressiveness  and  observa¬ 

tion  have  introduced  new  methods,  machinery  and 
rotations.  We  passed  some  fine  fields  of  rye,  oats 
and  wheat  on  farms  clearly  demonstrating  in  soil, 
crop  and  building  conditions  the  benefit  of  different 
management  from  that  in  general  practice. 

Northern  North  Carolina  is  the  Piedmont  tobacco 
district  with  Winston-Salem  its  metropolis.  We  soon 
i  rossed  through  this  beautiful,  hilly  country.  Many 
nature  lovers,  here  as  elsewhere,  have  built  their 
homes  in  shady  dale  or  on  commanding  hill  beside 
the  modern  highway. 

With  the  appearance  of  King  Cotton  in  the  fields 
it  seemed  that  we  were  surely  in  the  real  South,  at 
last.  The  familiar  mule  and  his  dark  chauffeur  had 
already  become  a  common  sight.  Mill  towns,  large 
and  small,  demonstrated  the  new  industrial  trend 
in  the  South,  as  did  the  frequent  power  lines  which 
link  the  abundant  water  power  to  the  busy  cities. 
Charlotte  proved  to  be  a  large,  flourishing  city, 
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Kannapolis  the  most  attractive  and  artistically 
planned  and  maintained  of  factory  towns,  Gastonia 
with  its  many  mills  and  peaceful  homes  did  not 
seem  like  the  stage  of  heated  labor  troubles.  At 
Spartanburg  we  had  lunch  and  soon  were  rolling  on 
towards  the  Georgia  line.  Ivin,;: 
other  isolated  peaks  reared  their 
mits  high  above  the  surrounding, 

Soon  after  crossing  the  bridge 


clover  is  grown  at  rather  long  intervals  in  the  rota¬ 
tion,  and  some  superphosphate  should  be  used.  Mam¬ 


’s  Mountain  and 
picturesque  sum¬ 
rolling  country, 
into  Georgia  we 
saw  what  we  realized  to  be  the  first  farm  tractor 
since  we  entered  the  Southern  States.  This  one  was 
drawing  a  binder  harvesting  a  fine  field  of  oats.  The 
reaper  on  a  near-by  farm  was  drawn  by  mules.  Of 
course  there  were  undoubtedly  other  farm  tractors 
on  some  of  the  places  we  passed.  However,  the 
fact  that  none  was  visible  in  such  fine  weather,  as 
well  as  the  general  type  of  land  culture,  is  a 
strong  indication  that  modern  farm  machinery 
plays  a  smaller  part  in  production  in  the  eastern 
cotton  belt, than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
In  many  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  mule 
is  the  only  practical,  economical  power.  The  hilly 
nature  of  the  land  causes  severe  erosion  of  the  sandy 
clays,  especially  when  in  good  tilth.  To  prevent  this 
the  slopes  must  be  carefully  terraced  by  plowing 
permanent,  ridges  at  frequent  levels  around  the  face 
of  the  hills.  Curved  furrows  often  indicate  good 
farming.  There  are,  also,  many  level  areas  which 
can  lie  farmed  with  motor  power  and  more  modern 
machinery. 

When  we  were  passing  through  the  beautiful 
checkered  fields  of  corn  in  Pennsylvania  we  noticed 
that  each  hour's  progress  brought  us  to  taller  corn. 
We  naturally  expected  that  this  change  to  older 
corn  would  continue,  so  that  each  State  as  we  trav¬ 
eled  south  would  show  an  advance  in  growth  over 
the  preceding  one.  To  our  surprise  we  found  no 
noticeable  change  in  the  corn,  even  in  Georgia.  The 
high  elevation  of  our  route,  the  cold  clay  soil  and 
a  late  season  in  the  South  had  held 
back  the  growth  and  planting  of  crops 
so  that  little  difference  existed. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  clay¬ 
surfaced  roads  was  made  when  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  new  concrete 
and  were  detoured  for  30  miles  before 
reaching  Athens,  Ga.  Fortunately  for 
us  the  roads  were  dry  and  therefore 
smooth,  wide  highways.  Had  it  been 
raining,  fast  traveling  would  have  been 
impossible. 

At  G  I’.  M.  Friday,  after  covering 
075  miles  of  splendid  roads  in  37 14 
hours  actual  time  we  reached  our  des¬ 
tination.  A  refreshing  plunge  quickly 
removed  the  dust  of  eight  States  and 
left  us  fresh  and  ready  for  a  supper 
such  as  only  mothers  can  prepare 
when  welcoming  home  their  long 
absent  boys. 

At  the  close  of  this  stage  of  my  jour¬ 
ney  a  few  outstanding  questions  ap¬ 
pear  for  careful  pondering. 

What  possibilities  unknown  and  un- 
thought-of  may  arise  from  the  mar¬ 
velous  development  of  roads  and  ma¬ 
chines? 

How  can  there  be  labor  shortages 
on  farms  in  the  future  when  strong 
young  men,  eager  to  work,  can  secure 
for  a  song  a  machine  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  them  from  an  area  of  drought  or 
depression  500  or  1,000  or  2,000  miles, 
if  necessary,  to  one  where  their  labor 
is  needed? 

With  the  introduction  of  new  meth¬ 
ods,  crops  and  machinery  into  remote  and  back¬ 
ward  districts  by  natives  who  have  sallied  forth  and 
seen  the  productive  results  modern,  scientific  farm¬ 
ing  can  secure,  who  can  foretell  what  shifts  of  cen¬ 
ters  of  production  of  various  crops  may  occur? 

The  South  is  largely  peopled  with  the  purest 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  of  any  part  of  our  country.  That 
her  people  are  virile  and  sturdy  is  demonstrated  by 
the  splendid  athletes  who  represent  her  in  every 
line  of  sport.  The  natural  restrictions  of  slow  local 
and  costly  rail  transportation  have  tended  to  dis¬ 
courage  travel  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  ideals 
which  it  invariably  creates.  Who  can  tell  how  in¬ 
creasingly  large  a  part  the  young  manhood  of  the 
South  will  play  agriculturally  and  industrially  in 
the  future? 

How  can  markets  be  found  for  all  the  products 
the  awakened  South  can  so  readily  produce? 

If  machinery  is  used  to  displace  man  and  mule 
power  now  employed,  what  use  can  be  found  for  the 
land  now  producing  fodder,  or  what  task  for  the 
worker? 

Time  alone  can,  and  will,  unfold  the  answer  to 
these  questions. 


moth  clover  responds 
cases  fully  as  much  as 
After  several  years’ 
clover  Mr.  Kesselring 
conclusion  :  Mammoth 
grown  on  land  to  which 


to  superphosphate  in  many 
it  does  to  the  use  of  lime, 
experience  with  Mammoth 
has  come  to  the  following 
clover  is  not  coarse  when 
it  is  suited.  It  is  not  suited 


to  rich  bottom  land  or  soils  that  have  been  heavily 
manured.  When  sown  on  hill  land  Mammoth 
clover  makes  a  growth  somewhat  like  the  Medium 
variety  does  when  grown  under  good  conditions. 

E.  PI.  W. 


They  Thought  He  Was  Crazy 

A  number  of  years  ago,  ,T.  0.  Hollenbeck,  of  Ber¬ 
rien  Co.,  Mich.,  paid  an  even  thousand  dollars  for 
a  three-weeks-old  Guernsey  hull.  His  neighbors 
shook  their  heads  while  sorrowfully  telling  one  an¬ 
other  that  J.  C.  must  have  lost  his  mind.  This 
scribbler  might  have  joined  the  chorus  if  he  had 
not  remembered  an  experience  of  his  own. 

1  was  attending  the  Summer  session  of  a  Midwest 
college.  Cows  were  selling  at  around  $40.  I  read 
that  a  sale  of  purhred  Jerseys  was  to  Ik;  held  in 
that  town,  and  Dad  had  no  cow.  I  had  $50  to 
spare  and  determined  to  surprise  Dad  by  buying 
him  a  good  cow.  My  $50  was  in  small  bills,  and 
made  quite  a  roll  in  my  pocket,  as  I  started  for  the 
sale  that  Saturday  morning. 

After  considerable  palaver,  the  sale  began.  A 
cow  was  led  forth  which  just  suited  me.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  asked  for  bids  and  1  was  just  about  to  start 
the  bidding  at  $25  when  a  man  near  me  bid  $300. 
In  less  than  a  jiffy  the  bids  had  reached  $700,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  the  cow  was  sold  for  $1,100. 
My  $50  roll  was  shrinking  in  my  pocket  until  it 


and  neat,  built  a  big  home  with  all  conveniences, 
installed  his  own  electric  light  plant  and  has  some¬ 
thing  laid  by  for  rainy  days. 

Homestead-Athenian,  the  baby  calf  of  long  ago, 
is  old  Homestead  now,  but  still  a  grand  old  sire  of 
magnificent  proportions.  He  trotted  across  the  pad- 
dock  to  rumble  a  greeting  which  might  have  meant, 
“Howdy  do,  nice  day  isn't  it?”  But  appearances 
were  against  that,  as  he  lowered  his  massive  head 
and  pawed  the  dirt.  I  preferred  to  think  he  was 
asking  me  to  come  in  with  the  intention  of  helping 
me  out  again  with  speed  and  dispatch.  He  is  slated 
for  retirement  or  sale  to  avoid  inbreeding,  while  a 
yearling  bull  is  being  groomed  to  take  his  place,  but 
old  Homestead  will  retire  with  the  reputation  of 
having  made  money  for  his  owner,  even  if  he  did 
cost  $1,000  as  a  calf. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  things  about  that  farm 
was  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the  barns.  The  con¬ 
crete-floored  stables  were  spotlessly  clean  and  dry. 
Fresh  lime  is  sprinkled  on  the  stable  floors  every 
morning  after  the  cows  are  turned  out.  The  lime 
dries  up  all  wet  spots  and  drives  away  flies.  The 
cow  stable  was  not  screened  and  it  was  a  warm 
day,  but  there  was  not  a  fly  to  be  seen. 

There  is  a  prevailing  idea  that  a  dairyman  is  a 
slave  to  his  work  with  never  a  moment  lie  can  call 
his  own.  The  Hollenbeck  family  take  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  periodicals,  and  read  them,  too.  They 
have  a  radio  and  a  big  car,  and  make  use  of  them, 
so  there  must  be  some  time  left  for  relaxation.  It 
isn’t  a  millionaire’s  show  place,  hut  just  a  regular 
farm  built  up  from  very  humble  beginnings  by  a 
born  and  raised  farm  boy  with  very  little  capital 
to  start  with.  Mr.  Hollenbeck  was  born  in  a  log- 
house  only  a  mile  away,  and  has  never  made  a  dol¬ 
lar  outside  of  farming.  That  $1,000  paid  for  that 
bull  calf  meant  sacrifice,  but  it  has  paid. 

I  contemplate  the  peach  crop  which  failed  to  pay 
expense  of  picking,  the  grape  crop 
which  is  selling  very  low,  the  plums 
which  lost  me  money,  the  berries  and 
currants  which  sold  for  less  than  half 
of  last  year's  prices.  Did  we  get  off 
on  the  wrong  foot  here  on  Long  Acres? 
Are  we  barking  up  the  wrong  tree? 
Well,  we  can’t  all  go  into  purebred 
dairy  cows,  or  into  milk  production,  so 
we  shall  just  carry  on.  hut  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  find  a  farmer  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  money  in  these  days. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich.  l.  c.  rebec. 


Thoughts  from  Hillandale, 
Maine 


Mammoth  Clover  for  Hill  Land 

Ed  Kesselring,  of  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  grows 
Mammoth  clover  on  his  hill  land  in  preference  to 
Medium  Red  clover.  For  several  years  Mr.  Kessel¬ 
ring  has  been  studying  this  question  of  relative 
values  of  Red  and  Mammoth  clover  and  is  now 
pretty  well  convinced  that  Mammoth  clover  has  an 
important  place  on  his  farm. 

Much  of  Mr.  Ivesselring's  farm  lies  a  considerable 
distance  back  on  the  hill  from  his  farm  buildings. 
This  makes  it  difficult  to  get  a  great  deal  of  the 
manure  on  the  fields  on  the  hill  section  of  the  farm. 
Mammoth  clover  grown  on  these  fields  of  rather 
low  fertility  produces  a  good  hay  crop  while  Me¬ 
dium  clover  is  uncertain  and  often  makes  a  rather 
low  yield?  Mammoth  clover  is  usually  10  days  to 
two  weeks  later  than  the  Medium  variety  and  there¬ 
fore  is  ready  to  cut  about  the  same  time  as  Timothy. 

The  other  factors  for  success  with  clover  besides 
the  choice  of  variety  are  just  as  essential  with  Mam¬ 
moth  clover  as  with  Medium.  All  clover  should  be 
inoculated,  especially  on  hill  land  where  a  crop  of 
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reached  the  diameter  ol:  a  toothpick  as  I  left.  So 
when  I  heard  the  story  of  J.  C.  Hollenbeck  and  his 
$1,000  calf  I  just  grinned  and  awaited  developments. 

I  went  to  vist  Mr.  Hollenbeck  the  other  day  and 
listened  as  he  completed  the  tale  of  that  bull  calf. 
In  the  first  place,  that  calf  was  a  blue-blooded  aris¬ 
tocrat  of  Guernseydom  for  his  dam  had  won  grand 
championship  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Mr. 
Hollenbeck  had  made  a  start  in  purebreds  by  buying- 
two  cows  which  were  imported  direct  from  the 
island  of  Guernsey  and  wanted  a  sire  to  match. 
Homestead-Athenian,  that  was  the  calf’s  name  in 
the  registry  book,  is  now  senior  sire  in  the  Hollen¬ 
beck  herd  of  37  purebred  Guernseys,  with  every  one 
of  the  herd  directly  descended  from  those  two  origi¬ 
nal  cows  and  old  Homestead.  But  that  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  story.  One  daughter  of  Home¬ 
stead.  Susie  of  Oronoko,  sold  as  a  five-year-old  for 
32.200.  Another  daughter  sold  as  a  young,  unbred 
heifer  at  $600,  while  any  number  of  young  bulls 
have  been  sold  at  from  $300  up.  Even  during  the 
past  year  in  depressed  times,  the  sale  of  young 
stock  has  gone  right  on. 

The  herd  has  paid  its  way  independent  of  breed¬ 
ing  stock  sales,  by  producing  high-class  milk  every 
day  which  goes  to  a  local  bottler  and  distributor. 
Guernsey  milk  is  high  in  butterfat  content,  besides 
being  rich  in  color,  so  a  premium  has  been  paid  for 
milk  from  this  herd.  In  addition,  the  residue  from 
the  stables  has  enriched  that  rather  hilly  farm  of 
323  acres  until  it  has  reached  a  high  state  of  fer¬ 
tility.  There  were  two  big  silos  and  25  acres  of 
corn  ready  for  filling  them  with  corn  to  spare.  The 
corn  measured  from  12  to  14  feet  in  height  and  the 
average  for  this  county  is  about  seven  feet  in  a 
good  corn  year.  There  were  1,100  bushels  of  spelt 
in  the  granary,  while  another  huge  bin  held  oats 
and  Canada  peas,  which  had  been  grown  and 
thrashed  together.  The  spelt,  oats  and  peas,  were 
to  be  ground  together  with  ear  corn  for  those  cows 
supplemented  with  silage.  There  were  75  tons  of 
Alfalfa  hay  in  the  two  hjg  barns  for  roughage.  No 
doubt  “some  fancy  financier  could  have  figured  over¬ 
head  such  as  interest  on  investment,  depreciation, 
taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  and  made  it  appear  that  Mr. 
Hollenbeck  was  losing  money  with  his  dairy  herd, 
but  the  facts  remain  that  he  has  paid  for  his  farm 
— land  in  this  county  is  valued  at  $125  an  acre  and 
up— has  excellent  buildings  which  are  kept  painted 


We  have  just  had  a  unique  observ¬ 
ance  of  Old  Home  Week,  only  it  was 
Old  Home  Week  End.  In  previous 
years  we  have  used  the  major  part  of 
the  week,  so  that  the  annual  event 
has  been  so  crowded  with  the  varied 
activities  that  it  almost  required  a 
machine  to  operate  it.  There  were 
committees  within  committees,  until  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  we  could 
watch  the  wheels  go  ’round.  Another 
item  was  the  expense,  which  left  little 
financially,  besides  the  expense  re¬ 
quired  in  human  energy.  In  fact  we 
were  exhausted.  Various  suggestions 
were  offered  to  overcome  the  heavy 
drain  but  nothing  was  done  until  a 
local  woman  of  native  resourcefulness 
made  a  suggestion  that  sounded  both 
sensible  and  workable. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  social  get-together  was 
planned  at  the  Grange  hall,  which  adjoins  our  pub¬ 
lic  playground.  At  the  supper  hour  the  Ladies’  Cir¬ 
cle,  which  is  the  oldest  aid  organization  in  the  town, 
served  an  old-fashioned  baked  bean  supper  at  a 
nominal  price,  so  that  whole  families  could  come 
and  enjoy  themselves  and  enjoy  the  meal.  One 
family  numbered  28  had  24  at  one  table.  The  others 
were  too  tiny  to  go  to  the  table.  Following  this 
came  the  event  of  the  day.  In  anticipation  of  the 
hour,  those  who  had  old  group  pictures,  photos,  tin¬ 
types,  daguerreotypes  and  the  like  had  loaned  them, 
so  that  stereopticon  views  were  made.  These  were 
thrown  on  the  screen  and  a  brief  statement,  or  a 
resume,  if  of  an  historical  event,  was  given  to  bring 
out  the  wortli-whileness  of  the  picture.  In  effect 
it  was  an  entrancing  method  of  presenting  local 
history. 

There  were  times  when  tears  were  very  near  the 
surface  and  hearty  applause  rang  out  many  times 
during  the  evening.  Many  caught  their  breath  as 
the  “Old  Doctor”  (his  son  now  67  lives  nearby)  was 
before  them  natural  as  life.  Then  as  the  teacher 
"  ho  instructed  the  youth  for  40  years,  appeared  on 
the  screen,  how  the  children  enjoyed  viewing  her 
corkscrew  curls  and  quaint  bonnet.  Everyone  had 
heard  stories  of  her  native  wit  and  keen  resource¬ 
fulness,  so  they  enjoyed  the  glimpse  of  her  frank 
face.  The  boys  and  young  men  gave  vent  to  their 
expressions  of  pleasure  when  the  six-horse  team 
loaded  with  slate  was  thrown  on  the  screen.  While 
they  have  been  regaled  with  stories  of  the  mighty 
exploits  of  the  drivers  in  those  days,  vet  few  had 
ever  seen  such  a  picture.  It  portrayed  very  vividly 
the  methods  of  transportation  before  the  railroad 
went  through.  Then  the  stage  coach  !  What  stories 
ot  mud,  flood  and  snowbanks  with  sleet  storms  are 
centered  about  it. 

the  picture  of  an  old  cabinet-maker  who  turned 
his  attention  to  violins  in  his  last  years  brought 
pleasant  memories  to  many  “rounding*  forty”  for  lie 
retained  a  youthful  spirit  until  the  last.  To 
enumerate  each  picture  is  impossible— the  first 
town  house,  the  old  sehoolliouse,  the  covered  bridge, 
the  church  before  remodeling,  the  Calliopeans  (a 
baseball  team  that  never  was  defeated),  and  the 
old-time  band.  In  all  there  were  about  60  pictures, 
besides  the  fact  that  there  are  enough  alreadv 
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m  EVERGREENS  for  $110 

WE  SHIP  DURING  I 

I  V  OCTOBER  A 

4  Sitka 


Three  to  five- 
year-old  trees, 
12  to  15 
Inches 
high 


Spruce,  2 
Norway  Spruce.  2 
nese  Arborvitae, 
iota  Pyramidal. 


Per  100 
$8-00 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


10  EVERGREENS  $1.85 

*  v  2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  * 
vitae,  2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Sitka  Spruce,  2 
Biota  Orientalis.  Trees  are  I  to  t  i  r  r»r» 
2  feet  high.  Per  100 . «P  1  O.UU 

FREE — Any  $1.10  selection  from  this  ad 
FREE  with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over. 
Order  direct  from  this  advt. 


SITKA  SPRUCE  —Tins  faniil  ar  Spruce  is  more 

generally  used  than  any  other;  4  years  oldi, 
8-12  inches.  $5  rer  100;  $40  per  1,000. 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old,  two  trees  . $1.10 

8-0-year-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted,  extra 
bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each . $1.10 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY.  10  to  13  in.,  $5  per 
100—18  to  24  ill..  $10  per  100 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE,  12  to  15  in., 
$3.00  per  100 
RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum  Rosebay).  Pinkish  white  flowers, 
(t'atawbianse)  flower  reddish  purple,  (Caroliman- 
um),  dark  pink.  Three  plants,  ff  1  in 

1-1%  ft.  high  . .pl.HJ 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  25c  EACH 
2  ft.  high.  Weigela  Rosea,  Bridal  Wreath,  Golden 
Bell,  Pride  of  Rochester. 

Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  assorted,  6  plants, 

blooming  age  . $1.10 

Delphiniums.  Bark  Blue,  Bight  Blue, 

S  plants,  blooming  age  . $1.10 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors,  flowers 
8  inches  across,  10  plants,  blooming  age.  ..$1.10 
Fox  Gloves,  assorted,  colors,  8  plants . $1.10 


Hardy  Perennials,  Live  Forever, 
These  Plants  are  Two  Years  £* 
Old,  Blooming  Age,  Each...  OC 

Columbine,  all  colors;  Double  Hollyhocks, 
beautiful  colors:  Shasta  Daisies,  Yellow  Dais¬ 
ies:  Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors:  Painted 
Daisies,  Gailiardias,  Sweet  Williams. 

ORDER  MUST  AMOUNT  TO  $I.IOOR  MORE 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

FROM  the  experience  of  our 
customers  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  fall  planting  for  apples, 
sweet  and  sour  cherries,  pears, 
quinces  and  plums.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  fall  planting  for  peaches 
in  the  southern  states  only. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan  catalog 
which  permits  as  to  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
319  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Established  1880 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 


Aug.,  Sept,  and  Fall  delivery 

The  leading  standard 
and  everbearing  varieties. 
Also  “Howard’s  Supreme” 
and  Jupiter,  the  two  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  “Strawberry 
World.”  Quality  plants  and 
prompt  shipment. 

New  lower  prices  on  request 

E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— Ready  for  fall 
planti  ig — 100  Cuthbert,  S3  00;  1000,  *25.00.  100 
He  i  bel  t.  S4.S0;  tOOO,  $40.00.  100  Redpath  Latham, 
$5.50:  1000,  $50.00.  Strawberry  Plants— 100  Howard 
17  $1  OO-  1000.  $t.(K).  100  l>UHlai\  $1.00;  1000,  $6.00.  Satis, 
faction  guaranteed.  GLENN  THOMPSON,  Johnson,  Vt 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  X.  Y. 


Dl  AMT  IT  20  PEONY,  *2.00;  20  IRIS,  SI  .OO 
r  L  M  iY  i  J  20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  S2.00 

NOW  •  Cassel  Nursery  -  Mantua,  Ohio 

1 0  TULIP  BULBS  for  10c 

*  and  addresses.  ZILKE  BROS.,  Baroda.  Michigan 

Montmorency  Cherry  Trees  Attractive  pI9icesp ™  *a?i 

other  fruit  trees.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEONIES 


- Ask  for  Our  List  - 

Jacob  D.  Spiegel,  Norma,  N.  J. 


BOXWOOD 

dozen,  delivered. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  SI. 20 

MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  catalog. 


100  prepaid,  SS.  Free 

Cassel  Nursery,  Mantua,  0 


Extraordinary  farm  bargain-^ 

mile  village,  4  miles  Middletown.  90  acres;  3 
houses.  8  rooms,  6  rooms,  4  rooms;  15  head  cow 
barn — $5,000-  MEOLA  &  MEOLA,  Middletown,  New  York 


iiiimmiimmiiiiiiuiimiiiiiiimmiiiimi 

Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handvto  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  liens  two  years. 

Price  SI. 00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 

iiiiiiimiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiim) 


[  furnished  for  at  least  one  more  evening. 

The  music  was  an  enjoyable  feature. 
The  program  was  all  of  old-time  music. 
The  opening  number  was  by  a  local  girl 
dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  lioopsldrt 
gown,  bolding  one  of  the  old  style  long 
music  books,  as  she  sang,  “Silver  Bells 
of  Memory.”  During  the  picture  of  a 
former  pastor,  “Go  forth  ye  heralds,  go 
proclaim,”  was  played ;  the  old  hotel, 
called  for.  “There  was  a  tavern  in  our 
town the  view  of  the  church,  “I  love 
thy  church,  O  God ;”  a  snow  scene  with 
a  man  seated  behind  a  noted  roadster 
caused  all  to  break  forth  in  “.Tingle 
Bells ;”  the  old  schoolhouse,  “Tell  me 
the  tales  you  delighted  to  hear,  long,  long 
ago ;”  a  river  scene  with,  a  boat  and  oc¬ 
cupant,  “Row,  row  your  boat.”  At  times 
there  were  special  numbers;  at  times 
merely  instrumental  renditions  of  appro¬ 
priate  selections,  while  frequently  the  au¬ 
dience  took  it  up  with  a  will. 

It  proved  to  be  a  most  enjoyable  eve¬ 
ning.  The  children  were  captivated  by 
it.  Summer  visitors  and  guests  of  the 
local  families  all  declared  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  worth-while  programs  they  had 
enjoyed  in  years.  One  group  declare  they 
will  drive  300  miles  to  see  the  next  one 
if  we  put  it  on  this  Fall. 

There  was  no  service  held  in  the 
church  Sunday  morning.  This  gave  the 
opportunity  for  the  family  dinner  and 
made  it  possible  for  the  women  to. attend 
the  service  in  the  afternoon  when  a  for¬ 
mer  pastor  spoke.  The  choir  was  in¬ 
creased  by  former  members  who  heartily 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  There 
were  special  numbers  by  the  visitors 
which  were  a  real  treat  to  all  present. 
This  closed  the  celebration,  leaving  a 
benediction  before  the  farewells  were  said. 
What  a  joy  there  was  as  friends  greeted 
friends  in  the  vestry  and  on  the  lawn. 

Old  Home  Week  End  is  now  an  es¬ 
tablished  custom,  for  it  permits  people  to 
stay  longer  if  they  wish  and  we  are  able 
to  enjoy  their  visit  more. 

The  flower  show  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
recently  exceeded  our  expectation.  Last 
Spring  interest  was  aroused  among  the 
school  children,  a  promise  being  given 
that  there  should  be  an  exhibit  with 
prizes  or  awards.  We  faced  a  lack  of 
room  for  the  display,  and  funds  for  prizes. 
These  were  overcome.  Interested  parties 
offered  surplus  bulbs  and  seeds  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  money  came  in  to  buy  some  choice 
bulbs  which  will  be  distributed  later.  A 
barber  allowed  his  shop  to  be  used  one 
afternoon  for  the  display!  It  surely  in¬ 
dicates  “where  there  is  a  will,  there’s  a 
way.” 

The  interest  was  surprising  but  grati¬ 
fying.,  for  there  was  a  marvelous  display 
of  choice  blooms  and  plants.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  keenly  interested.  It  was 
fortunate  that  no  two  exhibited  the  same 
variety  so  there  was  a  prize  for  each 
child ! 

Among  the  older  people  there  was  keen 
competition.  One  man  had  19  varieties 
in  his  collection,  and  a  woman  ran  him 
a  close  second.  Much  ingenuity  and  ar¬ 
tistic  ability  was  manifest  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  exhibits  which  had  to  be 
made  in  plain  glass,  containers  or  fruit 
jars.  The  children  were  allowed  more 
freedom  as  they  arranged  table  decora¬ 
tions,  centerpieces  and  the  like.  An 
old-fashioned  nosegay  arranged  by  a  10- 
year-old  girl  brought  forth  much  favor¬ 
able  comment.  The  effort  has  proven 
worth  while.  The  lawns,  yards  and  gar¬ 
dens  all  show  the  interest.  The  church 
lawn  has  three  flower  beds,  which  out¬ 
line  th  e  driveway  for  the  cars  and  make 
a  much  more  attractive  appearance.  A 
lovely  vine  covers  the  old  retaining  wall 
at  the  rear  of  the  lot.  The  woody  growth 
has  been  cut  away,  and  in  general  there 
is  a  tidy  yard.  The  former  residents  who 
have  been  back  on  a  visit  mention  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  whole  place. 

We  have  profited  by  our  mistakes  so 
that  our  next  display  will  not  be  so 
crowded  and  more  systematic,  but  after 
all  we  have  made  a  beginning,  have 
aroused  interest  and  now  shall  go  on 
with  our  work.  MRS.  K. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

Something  to  think  about  is  contained 
in  a  recent  news  letter  of  the  Virginia 
State  Horticultural  Society.  While  this 
issue  contained  but  a  few  paragraphs  all 
on  the  topic  of  the  export  market  for  ap¬ 
ples,  the  same  line  of  thought  may  well 
be  applied  to  the  domestic  market  situa¬ 
tion.  This  communication  is  worth  while 
quoting  in  part :  “On  Monday  of  this 
week  ( September  21 )  England  renounced 
the  gold  standard  with  the  result  that 
today  the  pound  sterling  has  dropped  to 
$3,495  LT.  S.  money  (September  25). 
This  means  that  apples  selling  for  one 
pound  in  England  will  have  to  absorb  ap¬ 
proximately  $1.40  depreciation  in  ex¬ 
change.  What  the  outcome  may  be  no 
one  can  foresee  but  in  all  probability  it 
will  restrict  the  sale  of  U.  S.  apples  in 
England.  The  Continent  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  take  any  extra  amount 
of  apples  that  may  be  diverted  from  Eng¬ 
land  without  depressing  the  markets. 
The  English  market  on  Wednesday  the 
30th  will  no  doubt  indicate  what  may  lie- 
expected  of  it  in  the  future.  Should  the 
export  outlets  for  apples  become  greatly 
restricted  it  is  almost  certain  that  our 
domestic  markets  cannot  consume  this 
year’s  crop  without  staggering.  Under 
the  circumstances  as  they  now  appear  it 
would  seem  strongly  advisable  not  to 
pack  unclassified  and  only  utility  with 
some  color.  Slight  defects  with  color  nv ill 
sell  better  than  fruit  with  no  color.  This 
society  does  not  wisli  to  play  the  role  of 


an  alarmist.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  urge 
growers  not  to  try  to  sell  that  *<?hieh  they 
have  produced,  but  if  too  many  apples  of 
all  grades  arrive  in  the  markets  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  a  duplication  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  wheat,  cotton,  peach  and 
other  commodity  markets  this  season.” 

“Sure,  you  can  get  into  the  football 
game  this  Fall  for  apples;  14  bushels  of 
them  will  buy  you  two  tickets,”  says  the 
University  of  Missouri  Athletic  Depart¬ 
ment.  A  nearby  fruit-grower,  who  also 
was  a  football  fan,  seems  to  have  asked 
that  question  of  the  director  of  athletics 
of  that  university.  The  director  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  fruit,  vegetables  or  “any¬ 
thing”  will  be  acceptable. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  few  miles  by  wag¬ 
on  over  dirt  roads  was  the  usual  market 
haul.  Then  came  motor  trucks  and  fast 
hard  roads,  with  common  distances  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  100  miles  run  on  schedule  time. 
And  just  the  other  day  the  efficiency  of 
electrical  refrigeration  for  motor  trucks 
hauling  farm  produce  long  distances  was 
tested  in  an  experimental  shipment  of 
40,000  lbs.  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
Los  Angeles  to  New  York.  Both  car  and 
trailer  were  cooled  electrically,  a  so-called 
“dry  zone”  thistle  fluff  from  Africa  being 
used  as  an  insulation  material. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  marked 
tendency  of  buyers  to  discriminate  in 
price  against  fruit  from  orchards  that 
had  been  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
the  buyers  claiming  that  the  use  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  alone  resulted  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  apples  much  more  prone  to 
break  down  and  certain  other  troubles. 
The  Department  of  Horticulture  of  the 
Ohio  Station  undertook  a  careful  study 
to  determine  just  what  there  was*  to  this 
nitrate  breakdown  idea.  Now  Bulletin 
479  from  that  station,  entitled  “Nitrate 
Fertilization  and  Keeping  Quality  of 
Fruits,”  says  that  while  nitrate  fertili¬ 
zation  was  found  to  decrease  the  colora¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit,  resulting  in  greater 
scald  in  storage,  there  has  been  no  con¬ 
sistent  relation  between  the  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plications  and  the  amount  of  decay  or 
breakdown  in  the  orchards  under  study. 
It  was  particularly  pointed  out  that  no 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  used  (up  to 
14  lbs.  per  tree  per  year)  induced  or 
brought  about  breakdown  of  the  fruit. 
The  usual  beneficial  effects  to  growth  and 
yield  of  the  trees  followed  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  Oiled  wraps  as  they  were 
used  in  this  experiment  decreased  the 
scald  to  almost  nothing. 

“Peach  Rejuvenation  Studies  in  Mary¬ 
land,”  is  the  title  of  a  new  bulletin  from 
Maryland  Station.  In  the  work  reported 
in  this  publication,  old  devitalized  peach 
trees  received  several  types  of  rejuvena¬ 
tion  pruning,  including  heavy  dehorning, 
moderate  pruning,  partial  dehorning, 
light  pruning  and  no  pruning.  Following 
the  pruning,  the  trees  were  given  good 
cultural  treatment,  annual  applications 
of  fertilizers,  paradichlorobenzene  for 
borer  control,  and  thorough  spraying.  All 
trees  respond  with  increased  growth  and 
fruiting,  but  there  were  marked  differ¬ 
ences  in  response.  Of  the  methods  studied, 
moderate  rejuvenation  pruning  was  clear¬ 
ly  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  pruning 
treatments.  The  trees  produced  a  great¬ 
er  amount  of  desirable  bearing  wood  and 
fruit  earlier,  the  fruit  was  of  good  size, 
the  tree  was  lowered  to  a  suitable  height, 
and  growth  and  fruiting  were  maintained. 
Heavy  dehorning  was  unsatisfactory  as  a 
rejuvenation  pruning  method.  Delayed 
production  of  bearing  wood,  relatively 
low  yields,  and  a  dwarfing  of  the  trees 
were  the  main  defects  of  this  method. 
Partial  dehorning  likewise  gave  relative¬ 
ly  poor  results,  some  of  which  were  low 
yields,  weak  or  no  growth  on  the  de¬ 
horned  stubs,  and  a  poorly  shaped  tree. 
Light  pruning,  although  followed  by  good 
yields,  did  not  lower  the  trees  in  height, 
and  much  of  the  fruit  was  small.  Trees 
receiving  no  pruning  gave  unsatisfactory 
results.  The  trees  were  not  lowered  in 
height,  thus  making  picking  and  other 
operations  more  costly,  and  there  was  a 
high  percentage  of  small  unsalable  fruit 
in  most  years.  R.  H.  sudds. 

Notes  from  Southern 
California 

This  is  principally  a  citrus-growing 
section  having  been  reclaimed  from  the 
desert  only  about  40  years  ago.  But  what 
a  difference  these  few  years  have  made ! 
Instead  of  the  barren  gray  or  red 
stretches  of  sand,  green  citrus  orchards 
stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  These 
are  interspersed  with  beautiful  homes  of 
many  colors,  the  red  tile  roofs  and  white 
stucco  of  the  Spanish  type  predominat¬ 
ing.  Nearer  the  mountains  are  grain- 
fields,  also  orchards  of  deciduous  fruits. 

Water  has  been  and  is  the  big  problem. 
At  first  it  was  brought  in  open  ditches 
from  the  mountains,  but  now  nearly  all 
of  these  are  being  replaced  by  covered 
ones.,  so  that  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
precious  liquid  will  escape.  Everything 
has  to  be  artificially  watered.  Each 
grower  owns  water  stock  in  some  moun¬ 
tain  reservoir,  and  gets  so  many  inches 
per  share  for  irrigating.  The  last  few 
years  the  increasing  acreage  and  the  di¬ 
minishing  amount  of  rainfall  has  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  inches  allowed, 
so  that  many  people  not  owning  Avells 
have  to  rent  water  at  around  50  cents  an 
inch  (approximately  one  square  inch 
flowing  at  normal  pressure  for  24  hours). 
Wells  cost  from  $5,000  up  to  be  drilled 
and  equipped  with  electric  pumps,  and 
then  if  the  growers  can  afford  the  expense 
of  drilling  there  may  not  be  water  below 
their  own  land.  Some  people  think  the 
Boulder  Dam  project  will  help  to  settle 


the  water  question,  but  very  few  cities 
are  going  in  for  it,  as  the  price  of  the 
water  seems  prohibitive.  Los  Angeles 
will  probably  get  the  greater  share  of 
what  is  allowed  through  here.  Rain  falls 
during  the  Winter  months  but  for  the 
last  few  years  this  has  not  been  enough 
to  replace  what  was  used  the  previous 
Summer,  consequently  the  mountain  lakes 
are  gradually  being  used  up.  Last  year 
the  total  rainfall  was  scarcely  14  inches. 

This  is  the  land  of  sunshine  and  warm 
weather.  Summer  really  began  June  21, 
when  the  temperature  went  above  90  de¬ 
grees.  In  July  and  August  not  a  day 
was  below  that,  several  over  100  degrees 
and  the  highest  107  degrees.  But  that 
isn’t  so  bad  as  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
where  it  gets  even  higher  than  120  de¬ 
grees^  Our  nights  are  cool,  usually  be¬ 
low  70  degrees,  and  with  a  good  night’s 
x’est  it  is  easier  to  face  the  next  day. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  cheap  and 
plentiful.  Cherries  sold  from  six  to  15 
cents  a  pound,  depending  on  the  variety. 
They  are  sweet  and  free  from  worms,  the 
sour  ones  not  doing  well  here.  Apricots 
sold  for  cent  per  pound.  These  are 
the  prices  at  the  ranch  and  you  pick 
them.  One  rancher  told  us  that  the  dry¬ 
ers  paid  six  cents  per  pound  for  the  fruit 
dried  and  each  pound  of  dry  fruit  re¬ 
quired  5  lbs.  of  fresh  fruit.  At  this  price 
many  cannot  afford  to  thin  or  irrigate; 
thus  the  fruit  is  small  and  of  inferior 
quality.  There  is  a  long  season  im¬ 
peaches.  The  freestone  varieties  are  sold 
for  table  use.  Clings  are  preferred  for 
canning  because  they  keep  their  shape 
better  and  have  a  clearer  syrup. 

The  ranchers  here  have  their  troubles, 
as  many  I  think,  as  the  eastern  farmers. 
In  the  Winter  frosts  are  not  infrequent 
and  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  citrus 
groves.  Then  there  are  dry  winds  and 
too  strong  winds  as  well  as  too  early  a 
bloom  that  affects  a  crop.  The  groves 
have  to  be  treated  for  citrocola  and  scales 
by  spraying,  dusting,  fumigating,  etc*. 
Then  there  is  always  a  Spring  drop.  Ir¬ 
rigating  must  be  done  at  just  the  right 
time  so  the  trees  do  not  get  too  dry  Some 
years  the  prices  pay  expenses  and  some¬ 
times  it  means  just  x-ed  ink.  The  great¬ 
est  acreage  is  of  navel  oranges.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  an  egg  now  and 
won’t  be  really  good  to  eat  until  next 
February  or  a  little  later.  There  is  only 
a  medium  set  of  fruit  this  year.  The  Va¬ 
lencias  are  just  delicious  now,  so  juicy 
and  sweet.  They  have  been  picking  them 
for  several  months  and  it  will  be  Octo¬ 
ber  anyway  before  they  are  finished. 
Then  they  begin  picking  the  navels  which 
are  very  sour  and  hard,  the  color  being 
brought  out  by  sweating.  But  then  the 
easterners  must  have  oranges  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Grapefruit  is  not  so  plentiful  as 
Imperial  Valley  and  Texas  raise  a  su¬ 
perior  quality.  They  are  blunging  only 
about  2i/2  cents  a  pound  now.  There  are 
only  a  few  lemons  here. 

Figs  are  ripe.  How  good  they  are 
peeled  and  cut  with  sugar  and  cream. 
Home  dry  them,  but  we  prefer  to  make 
jam  by  cooking  the  cut  figs,  skins  and  all, 
in  a  little  water  with  about  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  added.  mrs.  a.  o.  r. 

San  Bernai-dino-  Co.,  Calif. 
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Bob  Lee  says: 

I  claim  a  farmer  can  still  make  a 
profit  ...  yes,  at  these  low  prices. 
And  one  way  to  do  it  is  to  grow  your 
own  feed  and  get  the  most  out  of  it 
with  a  LETZ  ROUGHAGE  MILL 


West  Virginia  News  and 
Views 

The  second  West  Virginia  Country 
Life  Jubilee  is  a  matter  of  history  and 
will  be  remembered  as  a  greater  success 
than  the  first  one.  The  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  promoters  of  the  first  jubilee 
was  to  give  the  people  something  to  take 
the  place  of  the  fairs  that  had  degenerat¬ 
ed  into  nothing  but  gambling  dens  and, 
although  we  had  no  definite  ideas  of  just 
what  we  wanted  to  do,  we  went  ahead 
with  the  idea  that  country  people  liked 
to  do  things,  that  they  liked  to  play,  and 
to  visit  with  each  other. 

So  the  program  calls  for  some  activity 
going  on  all  the  time.  It  is  not  some¬ 
thing  brought  from  the  outside  but  some¬ 
thing  that  the  people  put  on  themselves, 
and  the  wonder  of  it  is  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  folks  enter  into  such  tilings. 
Folks  that  never  were  known  to  do  any 
public  entertaining,  when  they  get  the 
spirit  of  the  crowd,  will  surprise  their 
closest  friends  with  their  latent  talent 
along  various  lines. 

The  most  valuable  thing  that  has  so 
far  come  out  of  this  type  of  fair  is  the 
bringing  out  the  local  talent  enabling 
the  country  folk  to  be  able  to  entertain 
themselves,  and  among  the  hill  folk  this 
is  their  only  salvation  for  a  satisfying 
life.  Unless  we  can  bring  back  in  these 
hills  an  understanding  of  life  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  philosophy  of  life,  we  cannot  hope  to 
keep  the  younger  generation  in  the  hills, 
and  when  the  hills  of  this  nation  are 
drained  of  all  their  population  and  it  has 
drifted  to  the  cities  and  the  plains,  this 
nation  will  lose  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  its  strength,  that  of  the 
mountain  folk. 

The  jubilee  was  not  much  different 
from  the  one  last  year  only  held  on  a 
larger  scale,  with  the  exception  of  the 
feeder  calf  show  and  sale.  This  show  at¬ 
tracted  thousands  of  those  interested 
in  livestock.  Calves  were  entered  in  the 
Spring  for  this  show  and  certain  require¬ 
ments  had  to  be  met  to  make  a  calf 
eligible.  The  calf  must  be  born  after  the 
first  of  the  year,  must  have  a  purebred 
sire,  must  be  halter-broken  and  weaned 
before  the  show  and  must  have  been  fed 
grain  as  a  supplement  to  its  mother's 
milk.  Although  there  had  been  several 
of  these  sales  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
this  was  the  first  in  this  section. 

We  had  120  calves  for  the  first  sale 
and  prices  were  very  satisfactory,  con¬ 
sidering  the  prices  similar  calves  are 
bringing  back  on  the  farm.  They  are 
selling  from  $15  to  $25,  but  only  the 
very  best  bringing  the  top  figure,  more 
of  them  falling  below  $20.  The  calves  at 
the  sale  brought  from  $27.50  to  $41.50, 
the  top  being  22  head  of  Hereford  steers. 
They  were  bought  by  the  State  Livestock 
Association,  and  will  be  held  and  shown 
at  the  Baltimore  Calf  Show  this  Fall. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  a  show  is 
not  so  much  in  the  increased  price  the 
farmers  get  for  their  calves,  as  in  the 
lessons  they  learn  about  just  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  good  calf,  and  the  demand  that 
there  is  for  real  good  feeder  calves. 
There  were  buyers  from  as  far  as  Okla¬ 
homa.  In  fact  one  herd  of  calves  was 
bought  and  shipped  to  Oklahoma.  One 
buyer  from  the  West  offered  $50  per 
head  for  11  of  the  top  calves,  showing 
that  if  we  will  grow  the  right  kind  of 
stock  there  is  a  sale  for  it  at  paying- 
prices.  These  sales  are  being  held  and 
sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment.  Extension  Department,  and  the 
Lh  estock  Association,  in  furtherance  of 
the  State  program  of  more  purebred  beef 
cows  on  every  farm. 

The  exhibits  of  the  various  counties 
portraying  the  work  in  their  counties  was 
very  interesting ;  two  of  them  in  particu¬ 
lar  are  worth  mentioning.  Barbour 
County  showed  by  pictures  and  exhibits 
the  history  and  growth  of  the  4-H  club 
work  in  the  county  and,  of  course,  the 
State,  for  it  has  been  pretty  much  the 
same  in  the  whole  State.  With  us  it  be¬ 
gan  back  in  1911  with  the  corn  club  and 
was  looked  after  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  with  the  main  object  in 
view  of  better  seed  corn.  In  a  few  years 
it  spread  to  potatoes  and  later  to  pigs 
and  chickens,  with  at  present  the  many 
projects,  and  the  teaching  and  training 
along  the  fourfold  life.  This  was  pic¬ 
tured  first  by  a  painting  of  the  first  corn 
show  held  in  the  county  with  exhibits 
showing  the  type  of  corn  grown  in  that 
day.  Then  the  next  period  was  shown 
hy  a  painting  of  a  country  scene,  show¬ 
ing  the  boys'  and  girls’  corn  and  potatoes 
projects,  also  their  pigs  and  chickens, 
picturing  also  the  organization  period, 
tor,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  Barbour  has 
one  of  the  oldest  organized  clubs  in  the 
country.  The  third  period  was  a  painting 
of  our  county  4-II  ca’inp,  and  exhibits  of 
the  many  projects  now  carried  on  by  the 
thousands  of  our  boys  and  girls.  They 


were  pictured  by  a  huge  four-leaf  clover 
the  fourfold  life  of  the  club  boy,  with  ex¬ 
hibits  illustrating  each  leaf.  No  one 
could  study  this  exhibit  without  going 
away  with  a  better  understanding  of 
what  the  club  work  is  meaning  to  the 
country  districts. 

Another,  Marion  County,  showed  a 
large  revolving  wheel  representing  the 
Farm  Bureau,  and  each  spoke  some  of 
the  work  sponsored  by  the  bureau,  a  very 
plain  picture  of  just  what  the  bureau 
stands  for  and  is  doing.  With  a  back¬ 
ground  of  a  quiet  country  scene  this 
wheel  slowly  revolved  all  the  time  giving 
those  studying  it  the  story  in  pictures 
and  exhibits  on  each  spoke  division  the 
many  things  that  the  bureau  is  doing. 

Over  7,000  folk  attended  the  third  day 
was  the  estimate  of  those  in  charge,  a 
much  larger  attendance  than  last  year. 
This  is  a  small  attendance  figured  by 
some  of  the  crowds  attending  the  eastern 
fairs,  but  for  a  beginning  and  for  a  small 
State  it  was  good. 

We  have  been  having  plenty  of  rain 
lately  in  this  section.  The  first  time 
waters  have  been  out  of  bank  for  two 
years  occurred  last  week.  Potatoes  were 
almost  a  failure.  Most  fields  will  not 
pay  for  the  digging  at  the  price  they 
are  bringing  now.  Corn  is  the  best  crop 
for  years,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  going  to 
waste  in  the  orchards.  The  very  best  ap¬ 
ples  are  selling  for  50  cents  per  basket, 
and  no  demand  at  that  price. 

Barbour  Co..  W.  Ya.  L.  G.  ztnn. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

The  many  friends  of  former  National 
Master  Sherman  J.  Lowell  will  be  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  news  of  his  serious  illness 
at  his  home  in  Fredonia,  Chautauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Lowell  was  to  have  been 
one  of  the  speakers  on  Grange  Day  at 
the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  in  September,  but 
illness  prevented  his  being  present.  Mr. 
Lowell  is  also  a  Past  Master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  and  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Coolidge. 

Perhaps  in  no  State  is  the  Grange  so 
strongly  represented  in  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  as  in  Pennsylvania.  Governor 
Pinchot  has  been  a  member  of  the  order 
for  many  years.  His  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  State  administration  is 
John  A.  McSparren,  a  former  Master  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  Former 
State  Master  Philip  LI.  Dewey  occupies 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  Internal  Af¬ 
fairs.  John  LI.  Light,  the  present  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
is  also  the  managing  director  of  the  big 
State  Farm  Products  Show  at  Harris¬ 
burg.  Secretary  Light  also  is  in  charge 
of  the  legislative  work  of  the  State 
Grange  at  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ellis,  of  Fairfield,  Me., 
has  held  the  office  of  deputy  of  the 
Maine  State  Grange  continuously  for  a 
period  of  82  years.  She  has  served  as 
deputy  under  five  State  Masters.  She 
has  also  served  as  Master  of  her  own 
Subordinate  Grange,  lecturer  of  her  Po¬ 
mona  Grange,  in  Somerset  County,  for 
five  years,  and  as  Ceres  of  the  Maine 
State  Grange.  She  has  also  served  as 
State  chairman  of  women's  clubs  of 
Maine  for  the  past  four  years.  She  also 
heads  the  Home  Economic  Division  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  Grange  in  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty,  organized  by  County  Deputy  Wilbur 
L.  Cleveland.  The  name  of  this  new 
Grange  is  Davenport  Grange  and  Harry 
Hebbard  is  its  first  Master. 

Three  new  Juveniles  have  been  recent¬ 
ly  organized  in  New  York  State.  They 
are :  Dryden  Juvenile  Grange  No.  202, 
of  Tompkins  County  by  Mrs.  Maude 
Muller,  Juvenile  Deputy  of  that  county, 
with  Mrs.  Pauline  Ballard  as  Matron, 
and  Joseeph  Brownell  as  Master ;  Altmar 
Juvenile  Grange  No.  203,  of  Oswego 
County,  organized  by  Mrs.  Norman  L. 
Clark,  Juvenile  Deputy,  with  Mrs.  Hollis 
Ellis  as  Matron,  and  Horace  Field  as 
Master;  Corfu  Juvenile  Grange  No.  204 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Keller,  Juvenile  Deputy, 
of  Genesee  County,  with  Mrs.  Bruce 
Gordon  as  Matron. 

State  Master  F.  .T.  Freestone  recently 
dedicated  a  Grange  hall  for  West  Urbana 
Grange  No.  1490.  of  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
West  Urbana  is  one  of  the  newer 
Granges  of  the  Empire  State,  having 
been  organized  six  years  ago  by  Murray 
Thompson,  then  county  deputy.  The  new 
home  of  this  thriving  Grange  is  a  re¬ 
modeled  church  building,  purchased  by 
the  Grange. 

The  following  New  lTork  State  Granges 
have  been  recently  added  to  the  honor 
roll  of  those  which  have  made  a  net  gain 
of  five  or  more  members  during  the 
Grange  year  ending  September  30,  1931 : 
Norfolk  Grange,  of  St.  Lawrence  County 
and  Twin  Valley,  of  Broome  County, 
were  tied  for  first  place  with  23  mem¬ 
bers  each.  The  others  were :  Hamilton, 
of  Madison  County,  21 ;  Johnsonville,  of 
Rensselaer,  18 ;  Loonenburg,  of  Greene, 
11 ;  Chatham,  of  Columbia,  10 ;  Orwell, 
of  Oswego,  10;  Sandy  Creek,  of  Oswego, 
10;  Pleasant  Valley,  of  Steuben,  10; 
Wilton,  of  Saratoga,  9;  Ulster,  of  Ulster, 
9;  Cayuga  Lake,  of  Cayuga,  8;  Lake 
View,  of  Essex,  S :  Chateaugay,  of  Frank¬ 
lin.  8;  Clinton,  of  Clinton,  7 ;  Scottsburg, 
of  Livingston,  7 :  Somerset,  of  Niagara, 
7 ;  Medina,  of  Orleans,  7  ;  Big  Creek,  of 
Steuben,  7;  Jasper,  of  Steuben,  6:  Mt. 
Tremper.  of  Ulster,  0;  Fly  Creek,  of 
Otsego.  5:  Ovid,  of  Seneca,  5;  Bath,  of 
Steuben.  5 ;  Lisbon,  of  St.  Lawrence,  5. 


H  ERE’S  what  Bob  Lee  means  when 
he  says  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
home-grown  feed  by  using  a  Letz 
Roughage  Mill: 

Grain  when  fed  whole  and  rough- 
age  when  fed  in  the  sheaf  or  the 
bundle  are  wasted  by  stock.  A  lot 
of  the  grain  goes  right  on  through 
them  without  being  digested.  And 
much  of  the  hay  and  fodder  is 
nosed  aside. 

The  Letz  Mill  crushes  and  grinds 
all  grains  (oats,  ear  corn,  snapped 
corn,  barley,  wheat,  milo)  to  just 
the  right  size  for  stock  to  clean  up. 
It  cuts,  recuts,  and  grinds  all  rough- 
age  (shock  fodder,  sheaf  grain,  hay, 
etc.)  until  every  leaf  and  stalk  and 


stem  is  made  palatable.  And  it 
mixes  this  roughage  and  grain  into 
an  economical  ration  that  can 
easily  be  fed  right  in  the  feed 
troughs.  The  Letz  Mill  does  all  of 
these  jobs  at  once.  Or,  if  you 
wish,  it  will  do  any  two  at  a  time 
or  each  one  separately. 

The  Letz  Mill  will  make  your 
own  home-grown  feed  go  farther. 
It  will  save  you  from  putting  out 
good  money  for  a  lot  of  extra  feed. 
It  will  reduce  your  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  make  a  profit  even  at  these  low 
prices,  just  as  Bob  Lee  says. 

Have  a  Letz  dealer  let  you  try  a 
Letz  Mill.  It  will  sell  itself  to  you  I 


ALL  IN  ONE  MACHINE 

Cuts,  grinds,  mixes — does  one  at  a  time,  any  two  at  a  time,  or  all  three. 


Letz  Roughage  Mills  are 
built  in  four  sizes  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  any  size 
farm.  The  Letz  344  is  shown 
here  with  exhauster  fan  and 
feed  collector.  Recommended 
for  a  farm  of  20  or  more 
dairy  cows,  or  40  or  more 
steers,  or  100  or  more  hogs. 
This  mill  also  makes  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical  silo 
filler.  It  will  easily  handle 
large  bundles  of  fodder. 


These  sharp  knives  cut 
and  recut  roughage. 


Burrs  like  this  grind 
roughage  and  grain  — 
crush  and  grind  ear  corn. 


This  worm  thoroughly 
mixes  roughage  and  grain. 


What  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  the  Letz  Roughage  Mill  will  d» 

1.  Increase  the  feeding  value  of  home-grown  crops  a  fourth  to  a  half  by  recutting, 
grinding  and  mixing  them  into  palatable  rations. 

2.  Make  home-grown  feed  go  farther  and  save  the  expense  of  buying  extra  feed. 

3.  Enable  a  farmer  to  feed  a  fourth  to  a  half  more  stock  on  the  same  number 
of  acres. 

4.  Reduce  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  meat  25  to  50  per  cent. 

5.  Cut  the  cost  of  farm  work  through  fewer  operations  and  less  labor  at  feeding 
time. 


LETZ 


AMERICA’S 
LEADING 
FEED  MILL 


FREE  ;  .  A  booklet  that  tells  who  Bob  Lee  is  and  how  to  balance  rations 

from  home-grown  grains.  And  another  booklet  that  tells  all  about 
the  Letz  Roughage  Mill.  We  will  send  them  to  you  .  .  .  free  ...  if  you  will  just 
fill  out  this  coupon.  There’s  no  obligation  attached  to  this  free  offer. 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  1034  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 

My  name  is _ _  . 

My  mailing  address  (or  R.  F.  D.)  is _ _ _ 

C  ity _ 


State 


I  am  now  feeding 
_ Sheep 


_Dairy  cows 


Steers 


Hogs 


_Horses.  Horse-power  of  my  engine  »s_ 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  eypress.'select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight  fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  hy  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.;  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave„  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


>  Bank  By  Mail  } 


Send  coupon 
for  this  inter¬ 
esting  Banking 
by  Mail 
booklet. 


4 


O 


q^le 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK  ▼  ▼ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 


Address 


1 

1 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
October  17,  1931. 

MILK 

October:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 

butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  1O0  lbs. : 
Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.66;  Class  3,  $1.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  for  that 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70; 

$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.10. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  ........ 

Extra,  92  score  . . . 

First.  88  to  91  score  . $0.27%  @ 

Lower  grades'  . . 25  @ 

Ladles  . .  .20%@ 

Packing  stock  . 13  <5 

Renovated  . 24%@ 

Sweet  fancy  . 37%  (5) 

Extra  . . . . .  .36%  (5 

Firsts  . 31  @ 

Seconds  . 28  (5 

Centralized  . 26  @ 

CHEESE 


Class  2, 


$0.36  ' 
.35 
.34 
.25% 

•  33% 
.19 

•  25% 
,3S 
.37 
.36 
.30 
.30% 


State,  fresh  specials  ..... 

$0.16%  @$0.1 7 

Average  run  to  fancy  . . 

. 

.15%  @  .16 

EGGS 

Nearbv,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  .. 

$0.49  @$0.51 

Extra  . 

.43  <5  .4S 

Average  extras  . 

■  e  e  e  e 

.35  @  .42 

Pacific  Coast  . 

.40  @  .50 

Mixed  colors  . . . 

Gathered,  best  . 

.  .  .  .  . 

.34  @  .35 

Fair  to  good  . 

.16  @  .25 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

•  •  e  a 

_ $1.25(5)  $1.35 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 

.  .  .  . 

. 65  @  1.50 

_  1.00(5  1.75 

Sweet  potatoes.  Maryland, 

bu.. 

. 35(5  .85 

Jersey,  bu . 

. . . . 

. 40(5!  1-00 

VEGETABLE 


S 


Beets,  100  bchs . 

Cabbage,  ton  . 

..... 

..is. 00(5  20. 00 

Carrots,  100  bchs . 

..... 

..  1.50(5 

2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

2.75 

Sweet  corn.  100  . 

.  .  .  .  . 

..  1.25@ 

1.75 

Eggplant,  bu . 

•  •  •  •  • 

. .  .25(5 

.  1  a 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

..... 

. .  6.50@ 

7.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

2.50 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu . 

..  1.50@ 

2.50 

Onions,  N.  Y.  State,  yel..  100  lbs 

.  .  2.00(5 

2.50 

50  lbs.  ; . 

..  1.00(5 

1.30 

Orange  Co.,  yel.,  50  lbs. 

. .  .  50  (5 

1.15 

100  lbs . 

. 

..  1.25(5 

2.15 

White,  50  lbs . 

1.15 

Massachusetts,  yel.,  100  lbs.  . 

..  2.00<5 

2.15 

50  lbs . 

..  1.00(5 

1.15 

Midwestern,  white,  50  lbs . 

..  .75(5 

1.40 

Yellow,  50  lbs . 

1.25 

California,  Val.,  100  lbs. 

,  .  r 

..  2.35(5 

2.40 

50  lbs . 

1.25 

Parsley,  bu . 

4.00 

Peppers,  bu . 

•  •  •  •  . 

. .  .25(5 

.85 

Radishes,  100  bchs . 

2.50 

Spinach,  bu . 

.  .  .  .  . 

. .  .25(5 

.75 

Squash,  bu . 

. 

. .  .50(5 

2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 

2.00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bskt.  . . . 

•  •  •  .  . 

. .  .30(5 

.75 

Jersey  and  L.  I..  crt.  ... 

.  .  .  •  . 

. .  .75(5 

1.75 

Nearbv,  egg  and  plum  crt.... 

. .  .65(5 

.90 

Jersey  and  L.  b.  carrier 

•  •  .  •  • 

. .  .75(5 

2.00 

Pennsylvania,  bskt . 

.  .  •  •  . 

. .  .20(5 

.60 

Up-river,  6-till  carrier  .. 

. 

..  1.00(5 

2.50 

85 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 

3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  So.  and  En.,  bskt. 

.  ,$0.40(5$2.00 

Sn..  and  En..  bbl . 

•  •  •  •  • 

. .  1.2o(o) 

6.00 

Eastern,  carton  . 

. 

..  1.25(5 

2.00 

3.00 

bskt 


bu. 


Wn.,  box  . . 

Muskmelons,  bu. 
Huckleberries,  qt.  . 
Crabapples,  En.,  bu. 

%  bu.  bskt . 

12-qt.  bskt . 

Peaches.  Jersey,  crt.  or  bskt 
Up-river,  crt. 

Bushel  . 

N.  Y.  State,  bu. 

Pears.  En..  Kiefer, 

Clapps,  bu . 

Bartletts.  bu.  bskt. 

En.,  Anjou,  bu. 

En..  Bose., 

Seek  el.  bu. 

%  bu. 

Huckleberries. 

Grapes,  Up-river,  bskt. 

Wn.  N.  Y„  12-qt,  bskt. 

DRIED  BEANS— Jobbi 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 

DRESSED  POUL 
fancy,  lb.  . 
good  . 


bu.  bskt. 
bskt.  . . . 


qt. 


Spring 


ungraded 


ng 


2.85 

2.50 

.20 

2.00 

1.00 

.75 

2.50 
1.75 

1.50 

2.25 

1.25 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 

2.25 

1.25 
.35 
.35 
.33 


1.20(f)! 

1.50  (ft 
.10  (5 
.50(5) 

.25(5) 

.25(6) 

.75(5! 

.75(5! 

.75(5! 
1.50(5) 

.50(5) 
1.00(5! 

.75(5) 

.75(5! 
1.00(51 
.75(5! 

.50(5 
.15(5? 

.30(5 
•2S@ 
Prices 

$3.50 

3.50 

4.50 

. .  .$5.50@  5.75 
TRY 

.  .$0.32(5 $0.34 
. .  .28(5  .30 

..  .11(5 

..  .19(5 

. .  .15(5 

. .  .35(5 

. .  .25(5 

. .  .28(5 

. .  .28(5 

. .  .25(5 

..  .25(5 

..  2.00(5 
..  1.50@ 
RABBITS 


.15 

.26 

.18 

.40 

.30 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.35 

2.50 

2.00 


Chickens, 

Fair  to 
Roosters 
Fowls  . . . 

Ducks 
Turkeys. 

Old  toms 
Old  hens 
Argentine 
Squabs,  lb., 

Graded  . . . 

Dark,  doz. 

Culls,  doz. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.25 

Chickens,  large  breeds,  best  . 

Small  breeds,  best  . 

Roosters  . 

Ducks  . . 

Rabbits,  lb . 10@ 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00(5$S.00 

Ti.,110  . . . ••••••••••••  4.00(8)  4.75 

Cows  .7.7.' .  2. 00 @  4.00 

Calves,  best  . 10.00(511.00 

Common  to  good  .  4.00(5  7.00 

Sheep  . 1.50(5 

Lambs  .  6.50(5 

jlogs  .  5.00(g) 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.13(5$0.14 

Good  to  choice  . 10(5  .12 

Steers,  100  lbs . 14.00(519.00 

Bulls  .  7.50(5  S.50 

Cows  .  9.00  ®  11. 00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilav,  No.  1  . $20.00(521.00 

No.  2  . 18.00(520.00 

No.  3  . 13.00(517.00 


.19 

.14 

.12 

.16 

.15 

.20 


2.50 

7.00 

6.25 


Clover,  mixed  . 15.00(522.00 

Straw,  rye  . 18.00(520.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  11.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red  . $0.64 

Corn.  No..  2  yellow  . 52 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 33 

Eye  . 53% 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Current  prices  in  public  market. 


Butter,  best,  lb . $0.41@$0.43 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .18 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  %  pt.  .  .  .  .18 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48(5  .52 

Gathered  . 30@  .45 

Turkeys,  ID . 40(5  .55 

Chickens  . . 35(5  .65 

Ducklings  . 38(5  -40 

Oranges,  doz . 40(5  .60 

Potatoes,  pk . 20(5  .25 

Lettuce,  head  . 05<5  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03(5  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 20(5  .25 

Peas,  lb . 25@  -35 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Oct.  3,  1931.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  closing  strong  to  25c 
higher  than  Monday  or  about  steady  with  last 
week’s  closing  prices,  top  weighty  steers  $8. 
medium-weights,  $7.75,  bulk  $6.25  to  $7.  Bulls, 
she  stock  and  cutters  practically  unchanged, 
bulk  fat  heifers  $6.50  to  $7.  medium  bulls  $5 
1o  $5.50,  butcher  cows  $4  to  $4.50.  cutters  $2.25 
to  $3.  Stockers  and  feeders  active  throughout 
week,  closing  steady  with  week’s  early  25c  de¬ 
cline.  bulk  of  sales  $4.75  to  $5.50.  Calves  steady, 
top  vealers  $11. 

Hogs  about  steady,  top  westerns  $7. 

Sheep  slow,  unevenly  25  to  50c  higher,  me¬ 
dium  to  good  lambs  $7.50  to  $8,  choice  $8.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Oct.  3.  1931:  Cat- 
lie.  214  cars;  56  Virginia,  40  St.  Paul.  3.8  West 
Virginia,  32  Sioux  City,  26  Chicago.  12  Ten- 
nesee,  4  Omaha,  2  North  Carolina.  1  Kentucky, 
1  Michigan;  containing  6,490  head,  269  trucked 
in:  total  cattle  6,759  head,  935  calves,  2,358 
hogs,  606  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $7.25  to  $8; 
medium.  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $6.25  to  $7.25;  com¬ 
mon,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.25:  good.  1.100 
to  3.300  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25;  medium.  1.100  to 
1.300  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  good,  1,300  to  1.500 
lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.75  to 
$7.25;  good.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $6.75; 
medium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  com¬ 
mon,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.75  to  $5.50:  good,  $4  to 
$4.75;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $4;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $5.50  to  $6.75; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.50  to  $5.50; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $10.25  to  $11;  me¬ 
dium.  $9.50  to  $10.25;  cull  and  common,  $6.50 
to  $9.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice. 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.75;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $5.75;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $6  to  $7;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6, 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $6.25  to  $6.75:  lt.  wt..  good  and  choice. 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $0.50  to  $7;  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $0.50  to  $7:  med. 
"  t.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $6.50  t© 
$7;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.. 
$6.25  to  $6.75;  hvy  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290 
to  350  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  pkg.  sows,  medium 
and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 
—Bran,  ton.  $22;  shorts,  $22;  liominv.  $24.50; 
middlings,  $20;  linseed,  $35.50;  gluten.  $25.50; 
ground  oats,  $26.50;  Soy-bean  meal.  $32;  hog- 
meal,  $32;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent.  $25:  dairv 
feed,  16  per  cent,  $26.50  18  per  cent.  $28.50‘; 
20  per  cent,  $31:  24  per  cent,  $32;  25  per 
cent,  $33;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $32;  Alfalfa, 
regular,  $29.50;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $31.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Grapes  are  in  liberal  supply  and  prices  are  a 
little  easier.  .  Apples  are  about  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  37  to  38c;  tubs,  35  to  36c; 
firsts,  28  to  34c;  undergrades,  28  to  29c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  daisies,  19c;  longhorn.  19  to  20c; 
brick  Swiss,  20c;  brick,  22c;  limburger,  25c. 
Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  39  to  40c;  grade  A. 
33  to  37c;  grade  B,  22  to  26c;  grade  C,  19  to 
20c:  pullets,  22  to  25c;  nearby  at  market,  18 
to  35c;  western,  24  to  27c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  19 
to  28c;  chickens,  30  to  32c;  broilers,  24  to  30c; 
old  roosters,  15  to  17c;  ducks,  19  to  20c;  tur¬ 
keys,  42  to  43c  Live  poultry,  unsettled;  fowls, 
15  to  22c;  springers,  17  to  24c;  old  roosters, 
14c;  ducks,  17  to  20c;  geese,  12  to  16c, 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Grav- 
enstein,  bu..  50c:  Wolf  River,  60c;  Greening, 
50  to  60c;  Wealthy,  Twenty  Ounce,  50  to  75c; 
McIntosh,  50c  to  $1.10;  Delicious,  Va.,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  crabapples,  $1.15  to  $1.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes.  weak;  home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  45c;  N. 
.1.,  150-lb.  bag,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  sweets,  N.  J., 
bu.  hamper,  $1  to  $1.40. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  ewt. ,  $4.25;  marrow,  $4.50;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $5.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.. 
$1.25;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  75  to  85c;  Spanish, 
•rate,  IS  heads,  50c;  pickling,  %  bu.,  75  to  S5c; 
green,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.35;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $1.85  to  $2; 
grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  40c;  Cal.,  lug.  90c 
to  $2;  lioneydews,  Colo.,  crate,  $1  to  $1.50; 
peaches,  bu.,  40c  to  $2;  pears,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.85;  plums,  %  bu.,  40  to  60c;  prunes,  bu., 
$1.30  to  $1.85;  quinces,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax,  bu..  65c 
to  $2;  beets,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  doz.  bchs.,  10  to 
15c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  20  to  25c:  cabbage, 
bu.,  35  to  40c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  75e;  celery,  doz.,  40  to  60c:  cu¬ 


cumbers,  bu.,  40c  to  $1;  eggplant,  bu.,  65  to 
75c;  kohlrabi,  doz.,  30  to  35c;  lettuce.  2-doz. 
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bu.,  30  to  40c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  tur¬ 
nips,  bu.,  40c  to  $1. 

Honey. — 24-section  case,  $2.50  to  $2.75. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton. 
$14  to  $14.50:  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton  $12- 
standard  middlings,  $12;  red-dog,  $17.50:  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $17.25;  oil- 
meal,  34  per  cent,  $25.50;  hominy,  $16.80;  glu¬ 
ten,  $17.50;  oatfeed,  $7.50;  Timothy  seed  bu 
$2.35;  Alfalfa,  $13.50;  Alsike,  $9.25;  clover, 
$10  to  $10.25.  c.  H.  B. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk.  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
6  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  good,  $70  to  $85;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  grades,  common.  $45  to  $65;  beef  cows 
find  bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $8:  veal  calves,  milk 
fed.  choice.  $14  to  $16;  veal  calves,  milk  fed. 
good.  $10  to  $13:  lambs.  $6.50  to  $9;  sheep, 
$2.50  to  $4:  broilers,  average  2%  lbs.,  lb.,  24 
to  25c;  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  S2c;  fowls,  heavy, 
lb.,  20  to  22c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.. 
44  to  46c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  paste.urized,  qt.,  13 
to  lie;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c:  butter,  farmer’s 
delivery,  lb.,  35  to  40c:  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  34  to  38c:  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  32  to  33c:  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb..  25  to  29c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb..  18  to  20c: 
cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  12  to  15c:  eggs,  farmers’ 
delivery,  fresh,  doz..  50  to  52c;  eggs,  store 
sales,  fresh,  doz.,  45  to  48c;  broilers,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  chickens,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 
fowls,  lb.,  28  to  29c;  apples,  McIntosh,  best, 
lb.,  7  to  8c;  apples.  Wealthy,  cooking,  lb.,  4 
to  5c;  grapes,  18-lb.  bskt.,  45  to  50c;  peppers, 
sweet  green,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  peppers,  sweet  red, 
lb..  0  to  7c;  pumpkins,  pie,  each,  8  to  10c; 
potatoes,  pk.,  18  to  20e.  FAC 


Events  of  the  Week 

(  Obituary.— Dwight  W.  Morrow,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  died  Oct.  5, 
3931,  at  his  home  in  Englewood,  N.  J., 
aged  58  years.  Mr.  Morrow  was  the  son 
of  a  college  president,  was  a  well-known 
lawyer,  banker  and  ambassador  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  had  served  one  year  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  He  rendered  service  in  establishing 
harmony  in  Mexico.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company. 
His  last  public  appearance  was  on  Oct. 
4,  at  a  dinner  where  he  made  an  earnest 
appeal  for  generous  help  to  charitable 
work.  In  the  home  at  the  time  of  his 
death  were  Mrs.  Morrow,  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Morrow ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Scaiulrett, 
a  sister  of  the  Senator,  and  Mrs.  Scan- 
drett’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Lueien  Greathouse, 
and  a  few  close  associates.  Another 
daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  is 
in  China  with  her  husband. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  died  at  his  home, 
October  3,  1931,  at  the  age  of  81  years. 
He  started  as  a  grocer,  and  his  first  ven¬ 
ture  was  a  store  with  two  or  three  ar¬ 
ticles  but  he  later  concentrated  on  tea. 
To  America  he  is  endeared  by  his  gallant 
manner  of  accepting  his  losses  in  the 
yachting  contests.  It  was  his  ambition 
to  recapture  America’s  cup  for  England, 
and  when  Shamrock  V  was  defeated  a 
cup  was  presented  to  him  by  loving 
friends  for  his  spirit  of  true  sportsman¬ 
ship. 

Conferences.  —  Premier  Laval  and 
Foreign  Minister  Briand,  of  France, 
went  to  Berlin  to  talk  finance  with  the 
German  financiers  and  statesmen.  Latex- 
Marquess  Reading,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  England,  went  to  Paris 
to  discuss  financial  affairs.  Now  Premier 
Laval  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  come 
to  Washington  to  discuss  financial  af¬ 
fairs  with  President  Hoover.  We  have 
so  many  financial  conferences  that  the 
financiers  have  not  had  time  to  discover 
that  the  drastic  reduction  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  money  in  America  has  caused  a 
steady  decline  in  prices  of  securities  and 
commodities,  income  and  wages.  France 
found  a  way  to  overcome  the  danger  of 
declining  prices.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  tell  President  Hoover  how  it  was 
done. 

High-priced  Land.  —  The  land  on 
which  the  new  post  office  building  for 
downtown  New  York  City  will  be  erected 
was  assessed  for  $789,000.  The  govern¬ 
ment  paid  $1,792,000  for  it.  This  price 
is  125  per  cent  above  the  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  by  the  city  appraisers.  Some  people 
think  that  the  Federal  government  knows 
how  to  run  business. 

A  Gold  Find. — A  „old  find  has  been 
reported  near  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.  The  re¬ 
port  says  the  ore  yields  gold  to  the  value 
of  $5,000  a  ton,  and  that  a  rush  of  pros¬ 
pectors  is  on  for  the  Hidden  Forest 
Mountain  range  where  the  lode  is  said  to 
be  located  with  dimensions  of  37  feet 
wide  and  900  feet  long.  If  the  story 
proves  to  be  true,  we  venture  the  hope 
that  the  gold  may  be  kept  out  of  our 
Federal  Reserve  bank  vaults. 


Eastern  Railroads. — A  plan  for  the 
consolidation  of  easteni  railroads  into 
four  great  systems  was  presented  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Oc¬ 
tober  3.  It  involves  43,000  miles  of 
trackage  and  an  investment  of  $10,000,- 
000,000.  An  effort  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  lias  been  under  way  for  ten  years. 
The  new  system  would  be  designated  as 
follows :  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  system,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  system  and  New  York  Central 
lines.  These  systems,  if  the  plan  is  ap¬ 
proved,  would  include  the  feeding  lines 
in  their  territory.  The  New  England 
territory  is  excluded,  except  that  the 
New  York  Central  lines  would  include 
the  Boston  and  Albany  which  it  already 
conti-ols.  It  would  acquire  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  the  Ulster  and  Delawai’e. 

Objection  to  St.  Lawrence  Canal. 
— The  proposed  Fedei-al  investment  of 
$500,000,000  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
Canal  project  would  leave  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast  as  barren  of  shipping  as  it 
was  when  the  Plymouth  Colony  was 
founded,  according  to  Mayor  Cornelius 
F.  Burns,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  addressed 
900  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associa- 
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tion  at  Boston  Oct.  5  in  advance  of  the 
opening  session.  Canalization  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  Mayor  Burns  declared,  would 
mean  the  scrapping  of  America’s  greatest 
inland  waterway  channel,  the  New  York 
Free  Barge  Canal,  which  represents 
State  expenditure  of  $180,000,000.  and 
would  divert  from  eastern  ports  not  only 
increased  Canadian  commerce  but  much 
of  the  Great  Lakes  activity  which  ought 
to  reach  tidewater  via  the  Hudson  River 
and  New  England  outlets.  Indicating 
the  allied  interests  of  New  England  ports 
and  shipping  centers  of  New  York  State. 
Mayor  Burns  also  warned  against  the 
projected  allocation  of  New  England  rail¬ 
roads  to  trunk-line  carriers  serving  ports 
more  favored  than  Boston  as  detrimental 
to  New  England  interests. 

Pacific  Ocean  Flight. — Two  shoe¬ 
less  American  aviators,  Hugh  Herndon 
Jr.  and  Clyde  Pangborn,  first  men  ever 
to  make  a  nonstop  flight  from  Japan  to 
the  United  States  in  a  heavier-than-air 
machine,  made  a  spectacular  landing  at 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  Oct.  5,  after  flying 
4,600  miles  in  41  hours  and  13  minutes 
They  won  a  $25,000  prize  from  the  Japa¬ 
nese  newspaper  Asahi.  The  fliers  failed 
to  equal  the  world’s  receord  for  distance 
flights,  slightly  more  than  5,000  miles, 
set  last  Summer  by  Russell  Boardman 
and  John  Polando,  in  a  flight  to  Turkey 
from  New  York.  The  4.600  miles  is  the 
second  longest  distance  flown  by  man  in 
a  plane. 

Farm  Board  Offer  Rejected.  • —  An 
offer  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  sell 
for  cash  or  on  credit  to  relief  organiza¬ 
tions,  from  its  surplus  holdings  of  wheat 
and  cotton  for  relief  of  distress  this  Win¬ 
ter,  has  been  rejected  as  impractical  by 
President  Hoover’s  organization  on  un¬ 
employment  relief.  The  organization’s 
committee  on  administration  of  relief, 
which  met  for  the  first  time  Oct.  5  re¬ 
fused  to  sanction  adoption  of  the  offer  by 
the  national  welfare  agencies  with  which 
it  is  co-operating.  Other  relief  propos¬ 
als  discussed  included  a  War  Department 
offer  to  make  available  certain  of  its  sup¬ 
plies  of  blankets  and  cots  for  relief  work 

Proposed  Bank  Pool.  —  The  credit 
structure,  with  wide  authority  to  put  idle 
capital  at  work  for  economic  recovery, 
was  outlined  by  President  Hoover  Oct.  6 
at  an  epochal  White  House  conference 
with  members  of  Congress.  The  details 
were  not  immediately  disclosed,  but  in 
one  well-informed  quarter  they  were  said 
to  be:  Creation  of  a  $500,000, 000  cor¬ 
poration,  to  be  known  as  the  Emergency 
Credit  Corporation,  authoi’ized  to  loan  at 
its  discretion  to  any  financial  institution. 
Subscription  of  the  stock  of  this  corpora¬ 
tion,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department.  Supervision  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  by  a  board  of  five  directors,  with 
government  officials  authorized  to  serve. 
Authority  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  rediscount  all  of  the  corporation’s  obli¬ 
gations.  In  effect,  the  new  institution 
would  operate  much  as  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  did  in  the  war  years.  The 
proposal  is  designed  to  circumvent  some 
of  the  restrictions  which  now  hamper 
credit  by  permitting  the  liquidation  of 
credits  frozen  in  bank  vaults,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  stimulate  public  confidence 
and  draw  from  its  hiding  places  many 
millions  of  capital. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


fr-suvi:  pomiKYi 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Sox  20,  West  W ashlngton  Market,  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Daily  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAE'L  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s.  Bradstreet's  nr  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 


Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your * 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


WE  NEED 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR. 

THE  COONS  GOT  AWAY. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  human  race  is  not  the  only  one 
that  likes  change  and  travels  to  find  it. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coon  had  quite  as  many 
homes  as  the  average  millionaire.  They 
would  stay  awhile  in  one  and  then  one 
day  the  urge  for  travel  would  seize  them 
and  they  would  set  out  for  another  of 
their  homes,  which  was  usually  another 
hollow  tree.  It  might  be  that  they  would 
go  but  a  short  distance,  and  it  might  be 
several  miles.  The  trip  I  am  speaking  of 
took  them  nearly  all  night,  and  when 
they  reached  the  place  they  snuggled 
down  in  the  bed  of  dry  leaves  and  moss, 
which  was  the  only  furnishing  they  ever 
had  in  any  of  their  houses,  and  had  a 
long  nap. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  were  sud¬ 
denly  awakened  by  a  great  thumping  and 
bumping  on  the  outside  of  their  hollow 
tree,  and  they  clutched  each  other  in  ter- 


Ile  is  glad  the  coons  got  away. 


ror.  What  could  be  climbing  the  tree?  It 
was  an  old  stub  which  had  broken  over 
about  15  feet  from  the  ground,  and  there 
were  no  limbs,  so  it  was  a  pretty  hard 
climb  for  anything  but  a  coon  or  some 
such  animal.  It  was  only  a  moment  un¬ 
til  they  heard  the  sound  of  voices  which 
told  them  it  was  no  animal  that  they 
knew  trying  to  climb  the  tree. 

The  boys  were  on  a  hunting  expedition. 
They  had  started  out  with  their  .22 
rifle  and  a  few  shells  to  see  what  they 
could  find  and  after  sitting  on  the  fence 
by  the  road  under  the  two  trees  on  the 
hilltop  talking  about  the  game  that  used 
to  be  in  the  country  they  went  on  over 
to  the  woods  across  the  road,  not  so  much 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  any  game  as  to 
put  in  the  time  in  a  pleasant  way  and 
place. 

Suddenly  Donald  started  forward. 
“Look  Mark !  I  believe  these  are  coon 
tracks  here  in  the  soft  earth,”  he  cried. 
“That  is  just  what  they  are,”  said  Mark, 
excitedly.  “Let  us  follow  them  if  we 
can.”  On  they  went  coming  to  the  little 
footprints  every  little  while  until  finally 
the  prints  led  to  the  hollow  tree.  The 
bark  on  the  tree  was  rough  and  on  it  they 
found  some  of  the  yellow  and  brown 
hairs  from  the  coons’  coats. 

“The  old  stub  must  be  hollow  at  the 
top.”  said  Mark.  “Can  you  climb  up 
and  see,  Donald?  I  will  give  you  a  boost.” 

With  much  effort  and  a  mood  of  laugh¬ 
ter  and  noise  Donald  managed  to  reach 
the  top  at  last  and  peered  into  the  depths 
of  the  hollow.  When  his  eyes  grew  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  dimness  he  was  very 
much  excited  to  see  two  pairs  of  eyes 
glowing  at  him  15  feet  below. 

“They  are  there,”  he  shouted.  “Hand- 
me  up  the  gun.” 

“Pshaw,  it’s  empty,”  replied  Mark. 

“Well,  load  it  then  and  be  quick.  I 
can’t  stav  here  much  longer,”  said  Don¬ 
ald. 

“Sorry,  pal.  but  I  guess  you  used  up 
the  last  shell  we  had  shooting  at  that 
target.”  answered  Mark.  “I  can  go  to 
the  house  for  more  shells  if  you  want  to 
stay  here  and  watch.” 


“All  right,”  said  Donald,  “but  I  shall 
have  to  come  down.  I  can’t  hang  on 
here  any  longer.” 

It  was  growing  dark  in  the  woods  and 
the  time  seemed  very  long  to  Donald  as 
he  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  hollow  tree. 
Surely  Mark  must  have  stopped  to  eat 
supper  or  he  would  be  back.  Thought  of 
supper  made  Donald  very  hungry  and  the 
more  he  thought  of  it  the  more  hungry 
he  became.  He  had  not  heard  a  sound 
from  the  coons  and  decided  they  had  gone 
to  sleep.  They  would  probably  stay  right 
where  they  were  until  morning,  reasoned 
the  hungry  boy.  Why  not  go  home  and 
get  his  supper,  too? 

Two  little  pairs  of  ears  heard  Donald 
rise  to  his  feet  and  walk  noisily  away 
among  the  dry  leaves  and  two  little  pairs 
of  eyes  watched  from  the  top  of  the  hol¬ 
low  tree  until  he  had  passed  out  of  sight. 
Then  the  two  little  furry  bodies  slipped 
noislessly  down  the  tree  trunk  and  start¬ 
ed  off  in  the  opposite  direction  to  their 
home  in  the  tamarack  swamp  several 
miles  away.  They  traveled  very  fast  un¬ 
til  the  danger,  they  felt,  was  far  behind 
them,  then  they  stopped  to  visit  a  corn¬ 
field  where  they  found  the  corn  was  just 
right  and  helped  themselves  to  all  that 
they  could  eat.  A  short  rest  and  they 
were  on  their  way  again.  The  sun  was 
just  rising  when  they  reached  the  tama¬ 
rack  swamp  and  the  hollow  high  up  in  a 
big  tree  just  big  enough  for  the  two  of 
them  where  no  boy  could  ever  climb. 
They  were  very  tired  indeed,  and  slept 
soundly  until  nightfall,  when  an  old  owl 
startled  them  from  their  sleep  by  calling 
a  gloomy  “Hoot !  Hoot !”  just  outside 
their  doorway.  They  sat  up  and  looked 
around,  then  realizing  that  they  were  in  a 
safe  place  lay  down  and  slept  until  morn¬ 
ing. 

When  the  boys  had  eaten  their  supper 
they  decided  to  go  back  that  night  and 
get  the  coons,  so  armed  with  plenty  of 
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ammunition,  a  flashlight,  a  rope  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  dog  Ted  they  made 
their  way  to  the  hollow  tree.  On  their 
way  they  discussed  whether  they  would 
shoot  the  coons  or  take  them  alive  to  sell 
to  a  zoo.  They  had  not  come  to  any  con¬ 
clusion  when  they  reached  the  hollow 
tree.  It  would  all  depend  on  how  the 
coons  acted,  Mark  said.  As  Donald  was 
the  one  who  had  climbed  the  tree  before 
and  knew  now  it  was  done,  he  once  more 
tackled  the  job,  which  was  far  from  easy. 
Reaching  the  top  he  threw  a  beam  from 
the  flashlight  into  the  deep  hole  and  was 
chagrined  to  find  it  empty. 

“They’ve  gone,  the  smart  little  ras¬ 
cals  !  They  must  have  heard  me  go 
home.”  said  Donald. 

“We  may  as  well  go  home  then.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  do.  The  coons  are  a 
long  way  off  by  this  time,  or  I  miss  my 
guess,”  said  Mark. 

They  tramped  along  the  homeward 
way  in  silence  until  they  came  to  the 
fence  under  our  two  old  trees.  This  just 
seemed  to  be  a  natural  stopping  phtce, 
and  they  sat  on  the  top  rail  for  awhile 
thinking.  Finally  Donald  said.  “Do  you 
know,  Mark,  I  am  rather  glad  they  got 
away.  They  had  the  brightest  eyes  I 
ever  saw.” 

“Well,  I  guess  they  will  have  a  better 
time  running  around  the  woods  than 
they  would  in  a  zoo.  They  don’t  do  much 
harm  except  to  eat  a  little  corn.  Do  you 
think  it  is  going  to  rain  tomorrow?” 
said  Mark,  slipping  off  the  fence.  “Let’s 
get  home  and  to  bed.” 


Chili  Sauce 

Peel  and  chop  fine  one  large  onion,  six 
large  ripe  tomatoes,  one  green  sweet  pep¬ 
per  and  one  small  hot  chili  pepper.  Add 
one  cup  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoon  salt, 
two  teaspoons  brown  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  ground  ginger,  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  black  pepper,  and  half  a 
grated  nutmeg.  Boil  slowly  until  thor¬ 
oughly  cooked,  put  in  small  jars  or  jelly 
glasses,  and  seal  when  cold. 
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T  to  the  minute— 
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Cletrac 
Fifteen 

W ith  time-saving,  money-making 
features  you  are  sure  to  want  l 


(CERTAINLY  you’ll  de- 
mand  improvements  and 
features  in  your  next  tractor 
that  your  old  one  doesn’t  pos¬ 
sess.  Why  not?  The  tractor 
you  buy  today  should  be  a 
long  stride  ahead  of  yester¬ 
day’s  —  and  you  want  the 
extra  benefits  it  can  give  you. 
♦ 

To  really  know  what  amazing 
improvements  can  be  yours 
in  your  next  tractor,  see  and 
inspect  at  your  first  opportun¬ 
ity  this  fast,  efficient  Cletrac 
“15”.  It  is  a  marvel  of 
mechanical  and  engineering 
achievement  —  an  ideal  size 
farm  power  unit  at  an  un¬ 
believably  low  price. 

♦  ♦ 

Here  is  extraordinary  draw¬ 
bar  power  —  made  sure  and 
positive  with  unslipping  steel 
tracks.  Here  is  “power-  steer¬ 
ing”  —  just  a  light  touch  on 


the  levers  and  the  motor  does 
all  the  heavy  work  of  steering 
you  right  or  left.  Here  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  gravity  oiling  —  no 
time  out  for  the  dirty,  daily 
job  with  grease  gun  or  oil  can. 
Here  is  comfortable,  spring 
cushion  seating  —  easy-chair 
comfort  that  lets  you  ride  all 
day  without  fatigue.  These 
and  literally  dozens  of  other 
advanced  features  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  modern  Cletrac 
“15”. 

♦  ♦ 

Truly  remarkable  value  is 
built  into  this  low  priced  trac¬ 
tor.  Why  not  see  the  Cletrac 
dealer  near  you  for  the  com¬ 
plete  story  and  a  free  demon¬ 
stration.  Or  write  direct  for 
full  information. 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  snoiv 
removal  problem  write  us  for 
special  literature.  Cletracs  are 
built  in  sizes  up  to  80  h.  p. 


HIGH  POWER 
EFFICIENCY 


POSITIVE 

TRACTION 


m 


STEERING 


r  CONTIN 
OILING 


compute 
j  DUST-PROOFING 


CLETRAC 


THE  CLEVELAND 
TRACTOR  CO. 

19361  Euclid  Ave. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


EASY-CHAIR 

COMFORT 

LOW  , 
PRICE 

.  .a 

LOW-COST 

OPERATION 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust- resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1023-1073  Butlar  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


NOW  READY! 


^  ing Notv  and  save 
some  real  money.  Get 
my  new  fall  and  winter 
Bargain  Book.  See  my 


Fall  and  Winter 

you?fencP-  FENCE 


Bargain 

Bargain  Book.  See  my  Book 
low  Freight  Prepaid  prices  Direct  from 
■  *  Factory.  Jim  Brown’s  fence  is  made  of 
&  5*s*s  Copper  Steel,  Super  Galvanized  with  pure 
Zinc.  Has  more  than  Double  the  life  of  or- 
-■A  dinary  non-copper  fencing.  Get  all  the  facts 
"23J,  before  you  buy.  Write  for  ray  new  Free  Cata- 
is  log  Now — Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  4316  B  _ CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


CENTAUR 

ZL/  TRACTOR 


FREE 
Catalog 

shows  profit 
making  fea¬ 
tures  for  any 
farm. 

Ideal  for  truck  or  poultry  \ 
farms,  in  orchards,  groves: 
and  vineyards.  Powerful 
Economical.  Send  name  and 
address  for  full  information. 

Name . 

Address 

■  Mail  to  Ceataor  Tractor  Corp.  22-A  Mair.Greenwich.O.i 


A  FRAME  *10' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

SAWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself  I 
and  others  with  “Hercules" — I 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating  | 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy  | 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


1  I  30 


Write  Quick  for  Agent's  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog— free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. ' 
29th  St.  Centerville,  Iowa 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  MODEL 
1903  cal.  30,  REDUCED  to  $16.50 


8^4  pounds.  43  inches  long.  24-inch  barrel, 
offered  assembled  and  refinished,  without  bay¬ 
onet  at  reduced  price,  $16.50.  Ball  cartridges  $3.50 
per  100.  Illustrated  catalog,  3S0  paces,.  Army-Navy 
equipment.  mailedfor50  cents.  NEW  circular  for  2c 
stamp.  Established  1865. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS,  501  B’way,  N.Y.C. 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
ormodel  forinstructionsor  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form. 

No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A. 
O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  6031  Security 
Savings  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  i>.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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-‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ot 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  ti-usting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adiust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THAT  Country  Life  Jubilee  in  West  Virginia, 
described  by  Mr.  Zinn  on  page  1045,  shows  a 
very  practical  way  of  getting  together  and  getting 
tilings  done.  They  have  combined  business,  pleasure 
and  education  in  a  way  that  makes  a  well-balanced 
farm  program.  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  of 
all  is  the  emphasis  put  on  4-H  clubs.  The  remark¬ 
able  work  of  these  boys  and  girls  at  the  fairs  this 
year  shows  that,  instead  of  being  “coming  farmers” 
as  has  been  said  previously  by  those  who  wished  to 
speak  encouragingly,  they  have  already  come  very 
near  to  the  full  stature  of  farmers,  at  least  in  live¬ 
stock  accomplishment.  The  space  allotted  to  this 
particular  feature  in  the  Fall  shows  has  been  over¬ 
flowing. 

* 

APPLES  are  a  good  crop  in  the  East  and  South, 
and  will  bring  in  some  money.  Prices  are  low 
enough,  but  still  the  standard  apple  varieties  are 
selling  better  than  peaches  sold  at  the  height  of  the 
season.  The  English  apple  markets  started  off 
stronger  than  expected,  when  the  early  arrivals  sold 
at  from  $4.50  to  well  about  $6  per  barrel.  Not  much 
was  expected  from  the  foreign  markets  this  season 
on  account  of  the  good  apple  crop  in  Central  Europe, 
but  the  American  apples  have  acquired  a  reputation 
in  the  market  and  may  find  a  fairly  good  outlet 
even  under  severe  competition.  Prices  here  always 
depend  somewhat  on  the  export  markets.  -Many 
countries  have  been  placing  new  restrictions  on  ap¬ 
ple  imports.  Argentina  requires  every  apple  to  be 
wrapped  in  paper,  even  in  the  barrel  pack.  England 
shuts  out  all  but  the  better  grades  during  the  first 
part  of  the  season  and  some  other  countries  in 
Europe  have  increased  the  restrictions  and  tariff  on 
fruits.  The  apple  deal  in  Western  New  York  is  slow 
in  getting  under  way.  Early  marketing  was  confined 
to  Fall  varieties  such  as  Duchess  and  Wealthy, 
through  September,  and  most  prices  have  been  made 
on  standard  kinds  like  Greening  and  Baldwin.  A 
few  sales  in  the  city  markets  showed  a  range  of 
prices  from  $2.50  to  $4.25  per  barrel.  Much  of  the 
basket  pack  sold  from  75c  to  $1,  including  apples 
from  different  sections.  New  York  growers  will 
have  probably  half  a  million  barrels  of  apples  more 
than  last  season  and  the  country-wide  crop  is  five 
million  bushels  greater,  the  increase  being  wholly 
in  the  East  and  Middle  West.  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  have  big  crops  of  good  apples  and  will  com¬ 
pete  strongly  unless  the  export  trade  takes  a  large 
share  of  the  production. 

* 

HOW  the  desire  to  overcome  one  difficulty  may 
lead  to  another  is  explained  by  the  Michigan 
Station  in  referring  to  field  mouse  control  at  the 
cost  of  Winter  injury  to  the  same  trees  which  were 
saved  from  mice.  Ordinarily,  naturally  and  properly, 
mounding  and  wrapping  are  done  when  apple  pick¬ 
ing  is  finished.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  op¬ 
erations  often  involve  clearing  grass  away  from  the 
trees,  and  the  grass  is  often  removed  just  before 
the  ground  freezes.  Grass  in  the  orchard  tends  to 
check  tree  growth  and  ripen  the  wood  but,  when 
it  grows  close  to  the  tree  trunk,  it  keeps  the  bark 
of  the  lower  trunk  moist  and  retards  ripening  at 
that  point.  As  a  compensation,  during  Winter  it 
acts  as  a  protection,  and  trees  standing  in  sod  are 
not  very  likely  to  suffer  from  collar  injury.  When 
therefore,  the  grass  is  removed  in  late  October  and 
early  November,  the  tree  is  deprived  of  this  protec¬ 
tion  and  left  in  a  susceptible  condition  for  Winter 
injury.  The  best  plan  is  to  remove  the  grass  in 
early  September,  whatever  the  method  of  mouse 
control  to  be  adopted.  This  permits  the  ripening  of 
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the  tissues  at  the  collar  before  there  is  danger  of 
late  injury  from  freezing.  What  grass  may  grow 
between  this  time  and  late  October  does  not  ordi¬ 
narily  retard  ripening  and  is  easily  removed  just 
before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

* 

HERE  the  grade  of  a  lawn  is  altered,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  tree  which  is  being 
slowly  smothered  by  an  additional  depth  of  soil  over 
its  roots.  In  one  case  recently  brought  to  our  no¬ 
tice,  a  rather  uncommon  ornamental  tree  was  suf¬ 
fering  severely  because  adjacent  grading  had  raised 
the  level  of  the  soil  over  its  roots  to  a  depth  of  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  feet.  We  forget  that  roots  re¬ 
quire  aeration,  as  well  as  food  and  water,  and  that 
the  tree  cannot  thrive  if  it  is  smothered  in  this 
way.  The  authority  asked  for  an  opinion  in  the 
above  case  said  be  knew  only  two  ways  to  save  the 
tree ;  it  must  be  dug  and  lifted  to  the  new  soil  level, 
or  a  pit  must  be  formed  around  the  trunk,  reaching 
down  to  the  original  level,  this  being  walled  up  and 
fenced.  We  have  seen  choice  shade  trees  protected 
in  this  way,  where  there  had  been  a  change  in  the 
street  level.  We  think,  wherever  there  are  choice 
trees,  it  is  wise  to  consider  landscape  plans  that  do 
not  involve  a  considerable  change  in  grade. 

* 

EACH  markets  have  continued  disappointing  to 
all  growers  from  New  York  to  California.  A 
large  quantity  of  New  York  peaches  went  into  cold 
storage  in  hopes  of  finding  conditions  a  little  better 
after  other  peaches  were  out  of  the  way.  Michigan 
has  the  only  other  large  peach  crop  at  this  season 
and  Michigan  growers  are  rushing  the  crop  to  mar- 

3  ir 

ket  because  warm  weather  caused  the  fruit  to  ripen 
fast.  Some  of  it  became  too  soft  for  shipment. 
Michigan  growers  in  late  September  were  getting  25 
to  75  cents  a  bushel,  averaging  perhaps  a  little  over 
50  cents,  compared  with  45  to  GO  cents  in  Western 
New  York.  Some  growers,  unable  to  handle  the 
peaches,  have  been  allowing  buyers  to  pick  them 
from  the  trees  on  payment  of  25  cents  a  bushel. 

* 

CCORDING  to  newspaper  reports,  the  Worth 
County  Fair  at  Sylvester,  Ga.,  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  money  in  paper  or  coin  for  its  admis¬ 
sion  fees ;  it  has  gone  back  to  a  system  of  exchange 
and  barter.  Admission  fees,  expressed  in  farm  com¬ 
modities,  are  as  follows: 

Cotton  Seed. — Adults,  16  lbs. ;  children,  6  lbs. 

Shelled  Corn.- — Adults,  25  lbs. ;  children,  10  lbs. 

Peanuts. — Adults,  20  lbs. ;  children,  8  lbs. 

Fresh  Eggs. — Adults,  one  dozen ;  children,  five  eggs. 

Well,  why  not?  Money  is  a  symbol,  but  these 
farm  products  are  the  real  tliiug. 

* 

HAT  is  a  fair  price  for  buckwheat?  This 
might  seem  an  easy  question  to  answer,  but 
it  comes  to  us  every  year  and  is  one  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult.  Buckwheat  is  not  sold  widely,  as  is  the  case 
with  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  Its  great  use  is  for 
flouring  purposes  to  make  the  “pancake  timber,” 
which  works  in  so  well  for  Winter  breakfasts.  The 
by-product  works  well  in  dairy  rations,  and  some 
whole  buckwheat  is  used  for  hens,  but  in  the  main 
the  price  is  set  by  what  the  mills  making  buckwheat 
flour  will  pay.  Buckwheat  is  usually  quoted  at  so 
much  per  100  lbs.,  instead  of  bushel.  We  have  one 
local  report  now  of  70  cents  per  cwt.,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  others  as  to  just  what  buyers  and 
mills  are  talking  and  what  farmers  think  about  the 
situation.  Perhaps  that  will  help  to  thrash  and  win¬ 
now  out  the  buckwheat  price  situation. 

* 

HE  Eastern  States  Exposition,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  not  specialized  in  horticulture.  In¬ 
dividual  exhibits  of  apples  and  other  fruits  are  left 
to  the  various  New  England  State  fairs,  which  are 
more  convenient  for  the  exhibitors.  The  mass  ex¬ 
bibit  of  apples  at  Springfield,  however,  was  re¬ 
markable,  a  vast  bank  of  New  England’s  red  and 
green  varieties,  numbering  several  thousand.  It 
showed  the  magnitude  of  the  apple  industry  of 
these  Eastern  States  as  could  be  displayed  in  no 
other  way. 

* 

HERE  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  sow  the  great 
cover  crop  of  our  Northern  States,  the  rye, 
which,  coming  up  quickly,  will  make  top  and  firm 
root  growth  that  will  live  through  Winter  and  make 
a  dense  mass  to  turn  under  in  time  for  planting 
cultivated  crops  next  Spring.  Not  being  a  legume, 
it  supplies  only  a  small  amount  of  nitrogen,  about 
one-half  per  cent,  but  does  put  a  mass  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  greatly  needed  in  these  times 
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when  stable  manure  is  scarce.  Below  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia,  where  Crimson  clover  will  survive 
Winter,  that  is  the  ideal  cover  crop,  making  a  large 
growth  in  the  cool  weather  of  Fall  if  sown  around 
the  middle  of  August.  Rye  has  the  advantage  of 
sticking  to  the  ground  when  sown  so  late  that  it 
barely  comes  up,  and  starting  growth  before  the 
“growing  season”  really  opens  in  Spring. 

* 

When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  fruit  trees,  Spring 
or  Fall?  g.  y. 

Pennsylvania. 

ITHER  time  will  work.  There  may  be  decided 
advantage  in  Fall  planting,  if  the  ground  does 
not  freeze  early.  Trees  thus  planted  will  get  good 
root  hold  in  Fall  and  be  better  established  for 
Spring  growth  than  those  set  then.  It  is  largely  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  when  the  trees  are  most 
readily  got  in  good  condition.  One  necessity  for 
planting  at  any  time  is  to  tread  the  soil  firmly 
around  the  roots.  This  may  be  even  more  essential 
with  Fall  than  Spring  planting. 

* 

THE  question  of  pasturing  Alfalfa  in  Fall  is 
often  brought  up.  This  is  a  matter  of  condi¬ 
tion  and,  to  some  extent,  of  locality.  Farmers  to 
whom  the  crop  or  locality  is  new  will  do  well  to 
look  closely  at  the  methods  of  any  of  their  .neigh¬ 
bors  regarding  this  matter.  The  South  Dakota  Sta¬ 
tion  makes  the  following  recommendation : 

Fail  pasturing  of  Alfalfa  fields  should  not  be  prac¬ 
ticed  unless  there  is  a  foot  or  more  of  growth  and  then 
only  judiciously.  Allowing  the  plants  to  build  up  a 
reserve  of  sugars  and  starches  this  Fall  will  enable 
them  to  better  survive  the  Winter  and  produce  a  strong 
growth  next  Spring. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  Alfalfa  is 
damaged  by  overworking  it  when  young.  Like  a 
full-grown  horse,  it  has  great  possibilities  when 
strongly  rooted,  but  needs  to  have  a  chance,  the 
same  as  a  colt. 

* 

FARM  fires  in  New  Jersey  are  estimated  to  cost 
$1,000,000  per  year.  The  chief  cause  is  light¬ 
ning  and,  as  a  protection,  proper  rod  ding  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  Years  ago  the  “lightning  rod  agent” 
was  a  by-word  for  concentrated  swindling  and  hum¬ 
bug.  Many  of  the  rods  sold  then  were  worthless, 
in  addition  to  the  extravagant  prices  charged.  In 
recent  years  scientists  and  rod  manufacturers  have 
got  together  in  the  development  of  rods  that  really 
protect.  These  cables,  made  from  many  strands  of 
high  conducting  power,  put  on  substantially,  are 
real  building  insurance.  The  rods  are  fastened  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  buildings,  the  old  glass  insulators  for- 
merely  thought  necessary  being  no  longer  used.  Next 
to  lightning,  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  finds  oil  lamps,  lanterns  and  inflammable 
waste  most  dangerous.  Combustion  from  damp  hay 
causes  some  fires  but  not  many.  Except  in  the  case 
of  Alfalfa,  which  appears  to  ignite  most  readily 
of  hay,  few  farmers  will  house  hay  damp  enough 
to  be  a  menace.  Leaving  it  on  the  wagon  over  night, 
and  throwing  loosely  on  the  mow  the  next  day  is 
good  practice. 

* 

MRS.  McARTHUR’S  story  of  “What  the  Trees 
Saw  and  Said"  has  brought  many  favorable 
comments.  Naturally  some  like  it  better  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  doubtless  some  would  like  more  thrills  and 
sentiment.  But  for  those  who  look  at  these  every¬ 
day  occurrences  other  than  superficially,  the  touch 
of  nature  that  “makes  the  whole  world  kin”  is 
clearly  evident.  We  all  rather  like  those  boys  on 
page  1047  a  little  better  because  they  felt  glad  after¬ 
ward  that  the  coons  got  away  after  all. 


Brevities 

Election  time  is  right  around  the  corner. 

Frost  is  hanging  off  well— plenty  of  sweet  corn  Oc¬ 
tober  10  m  Northern  New  Jersey. 

In  Canada  last  year,  3.617.345  tons  of  wood  pulp 
were  made  for  paper  by  81  mills. 

The  South  Dakota  Station  recommends  thorough 
spraying  of  potato  storage  cellars  with  formaldehyde, 
one  pint  to  30  gallons  of  water,  before  the  potatoes  are 
put  in. 

Readers  often  write  us  regarding  copies  of  the  Ulster 
County  Gazette  of  January  4,  1800,  which  are  in  their 
possession,  and  which  they  believe  valuable.  The  chief 
of  the  periodical  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
believes  that  the  only  original  copy  now  existing  is  the 
one  in  that  library.  It  has  often  been  reprinted. 

C.  F.  Talman,  librarian  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  is  collecting  words  relating  to  the 
weather.  His  encyclopedic  weather  dictionary,  when 
completed,  will  contain  about  15.000  weather  terms,  in¬ 
cluding  slang,  dialect  and  scientific  names  for  weather 
phenomena.  Each  definition  now  is  filed  on  a  card 
and  the  cards  are^  in  daily  use  as  references  for  the 
scientists  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  others. 
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Our  Foreign  Finances 

HEN  the  World  War  broke  out  in  Europe 
this  country  sold  the  Allies  war  materials  and 
food  on  credit.  Our  government  loaned  the  money 
to  England,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium,  and  these 
countries  used  it  to  buy  the  materials  and  foods  to 
the  amount  of  a  good  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Later  we  went  into  the  war  with  the  Allies.  It 
cost  us  something  like  $35,000,000,000.  After  the 
war  our  international  bankers,  allured  by'a  big  rate 
of  interest  and  liberal  bonuses,  loaned  several  bil¬ 
lions  to  Germany  and  its  industries. 

Europe  still  needed  our  materials  and  foods.  We 
sold  them  more  than  we  bought  of  them,  so  that  we 
had  interest  and  installment  payments  and  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  coming  to  us  annually.  Since  the 
tariff  wall  shut  out  their  goods,  they  could  pay  us 
only  in  gold.  They  did  so  until  their  gold  ran  short. 

It  became  evident  that  the  European  countries 
could  not  pay  our  government  and  the  bankers,  too. 
Our  government  postponed  payments  for  one  year  on 
the  debts  due  it,  but  not  on  the  debts  due  the  bank¬ 
ers.  This  concession  by  the  government  increased 
the  chances  of  the  bankers  to  get  their  money.  No 
one  will  consider  this  advantage  to  the  international 
bankers  an  accidental  circumstance. 

Many  believe  that  the  one-year  moratorium  was 
a  breaking  of  the  ice  for  a  five-year  period  next  year, 
and  a  complete  wiping  out  of  the  government's  claim 
later  on.  Some  of  our  economists  tell  us  to  forget 
the  war  debt  now.  They  justified  it  on  the  economic 
theory  that  we  must  build  up  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  Europe,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  buy 
our  exports.  If  we  take  this  advice  we  can  hardly 
deny  that  we  have  acted  the  part  of  “easy  marks.” 
We  furnished  the  war  materials  and  food  for 
Europe  through  trade  channels  and  paid  ourselves 
for  it  out  of  our  own  national  treasury.  We  loaned 
several  billions  through  our  banks,  making  in  all 
probably  $20,000,000,000.  We  spent  $35,000,000,000 
on  our  own  account  to  help  the  Allies  win  the  war, 
and  yet  pay  interest  on  $17,000,000,000  of  it.  A  part 
of  it  will  be  a  legacy  for  our  children.  On  this 
score  we  certainly  cannot  feel  very  proud  of  our 
bargain. 

If  we  want  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
consumers  we  have  a  fertile  field  here  at  home.  We 
have  50,000,000  workers.  They  would  gladly  spend 
$10,000,000,000  more  than  they  now  do  if  their  wages 
were  increased  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do 
so.  We  have  30, OCX), 000  people  on  American 
farms  who  are  entitled  to  an  increase  of  $12,000,- 
000,000  a  year  on  their  income  from  capital  and 
labor.  They  could  spend  this  amount  annually  for 
50  years  and  their  improvements  and  equipments 
would  yet  be  short  of  complete.  Why  not  build  up 
the  purchasing  power  of  our  own  workers  and  farm¬ 
ers  that  they  may  share  in  our  $S4, 000, 000, 000  of 
domestic  trade  instead  of  spending  so  much  to  build 
up  purchasing  power  in  Europe  that  is  as  free  to 
go  to  Russia  as  to  us?  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
follow  our  international  traders  and  bankers  to 
Europe  after  we  have  fairly  rewarded  the  workers 
in  our  own  industries  and  restored  the  prosperity 
of  our  neglected  American  farms. 


The  Balked  Horses 

FOR  two  years  President  Hoover  has  been  see¬ 
ing  a  prosperity  wagon  in  the  distance  but  it 
never  got  to  us.  In  the  meantime  the  roads  have 
grown  rutty  and  rough.  Now  apparently  Mr.  Hoo¬ 
ver  has  reached  the  conclusion,  suspected  by  many 
plain  citizens,  that  some  one  has  been  balking  the 
horses.  What  the  President  has  said  privately  to 
the  financial  drivers  of  those  promising  prosperity 
coaches  can  only  be  conjectured.  But  from  the 
polite  report  of  his  conference  with  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  last  week  one  gets  the  impression 
that  he  made  it  known  that  his  patience  is  about 
exhausted  and  he  wants  those  vehicles  to  come 
through  without  any  more  jerking  on  the  reins  or 
interference  with  the  horse  power. 

In  effect  he  told  the  bankers  he  wanted  them  to 
stop  hoarding  money  in  their  vaults,  to  ease  up  on 
their  credits,  and  put  their  money  in  circulation  in 
a  way  to  start  the  wheels  of  industry  and  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  institutions.  He 
asked  the  big  banks  to  create  a  fund  of  $500,000,000 
to  help  regional  banks  to  serve  their  patrons  and 
local  communities,  even  though  the  stock  exchange 
has  hammered  the  selling  price  of  securities  below 
their  intrinsic  worth.  He  also  told  the  legislators 
that  he  would  recommend  changes  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  law  to  liberalize  the  regulations  of  the  re¬ 
serve  banks  that  the  resources  and  privileges  of 


these  banks  may  be  used  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
member  banks  and  business  in  time  of  stress. 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  President  had 
gone  a  bit  further  and  promised  a  recommendation 
to  Congress  that  it  provide  a  mandatory  authority 
either  in  the  Treasury  Department  or  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  system  to  regulate  the  value  of  money 
and  prevent  the  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  The  whole  discussion  indicates  that 
the  President  and  financiers  now  recognizes  the 
necessity  of  this  provision,  and  it  will  probably  be 
adopted  if  the  influences  of  the  speculators  in  credits 
can  be  overcome. 


The  Loose  Milk  Dispute 

DURING  the  week  there  was  a  milk  tumult  in 
the  city  over  the  suggestion  from  one  source 
that  if  the  sale  of  loose  milk  were  prohibited  bot¬ 
tled  milk  could  be  sold  through  the  stores  at  12 
cents  a  quart,  and  a  report  from  another  source 
that  the  two  big  corporations'  were  planning  to  sell 
bottled  milk  at  12  cents  a  quart  as  a  gesture  to  in¬ 
duce  the  city  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  loose  milk,  and 
later  restore  the  present  prices.  This  purpose  was 
denied  by  both  companies,  and  assurance  given  that 
no  reduction  in  the  price  of  milk  to  consumers  would 
or  could  be  made  unless  farmers  reduced  their 
prices  to  the  dealers. 

The  city  civic  committee  issued  the  statement  that 
bottled  milk  could  be  sold  through  the  stores  at  12 
cents  a  quart.  Without  revealing  any  proof,  this 
committee  adopted  the  theory  that  loose  milk  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  health,  and  on  that  assumed  hypothesis  it 
demanded  that  the  sale  of  loose  milk  be  prohibited. 
Another  comfortable  assumption  was  that  farmers 
must  continue  to  produce  milk  at  present  prices. 

To  all  appearances  the  drive  against  loose  milk 
has  about  died  out,  and  the  feeling  in  the  trade  now 
is  that  the  proposition  is  defeated  at  least  for  the 
present. 


Lucius  Lincoln  Van  Slyke 

COMING  close  as  it  does  upon  the  passing  of  Dr. 

Whitman  H.  Jordan,  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
the  death  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
on  September  30,  calls  attention  again  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  science  to  agriculture,  and  particularly 
to  a  small  band  of  men  who  by  their  ability  and 
strong  personality  shaped  policies  and  developed 
support  before  an  incredulous  public. 

Born  at  Centerville,  N.  J.,  January  6,  1859,  he  took 
up  chemistry  as  his  major  work,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  became  government  chemist 
in  Hawaii,  and  finally  in  1890  became  associated 
with  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  as  chief  chemist,  a  post  which  he  held  until 
his  retirement  in  1928.  In  his  38  years  of  service 
for  New  York  State  he  became  an  authority  on 
dairy  chemistry,  particularly  in  cheese-making  and 
in  milk  protein  studies.  In  addition  he  organized 
and  directed  the  feeds  and  fertilizer  inspection  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  State  at  a  time  when  farms  were  at  the 
mercy  of  feed  and  fertilizer  companies,  and  thus 
was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  the  feed  and 
fertilizer  standards  of  the  country  to  their  present 
high  level. 

A  record  of  his  activity  is  seen  in  the  130  bul¬ 
letins  and  circulars  which  carried  his  name  as  either 
author  or  co-author,  various  journal  articles,  and 
four  books,  namely,  “Testing  Milk  Products,”  “The 
Science  and  Practice  of  Cheese  Making,”  “The 
Chemistry  of  Milk  and  Milk  Products,”  and  “Fer¬ 
tilizers  and  Crops.” 

Like  so  many  men  of  active  mind  and  large  per¬ 
sonality,  his  contribution  to  the  science  of  agricul¬ 
ture  was  only  one  phase  of  his  activity.  The  other 
major  field  was  his  church.  For  40  years  he  served 
actively  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y.— for  35  years  as  an  elder — and  was  al¬ 
ways  a  leader  in  foreign  missions  and  in  any  en¬ 
terprise  that  held  high  moral  purpose  and  required 
strong  moral  courage.  He  stands  out  as  a  man  of 
unquestioned  character  and  clear,  vigorous,  right¬ 
eous  thinking  and  living. 

It  is  unique  and  satisfying  that  these  two  major 
fields  to  which  he  devoted  his  entire  time  and 
energy  should  find  in  his  two  sons  two  men  of 
ability  to  carry  on  the  work  that  so  interested  their 
father,  namely,  Dr.  Donald  D.  Van  Slyke,  biological 
chemist  for  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  and  Rev. 
Lawrence  P.  Yan  Slyke,  missionary  to  Mexico. 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


Cream  and  Milk  Imports 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  we  are  able  to  give  an 
exact  record  of  the  imports  of  fresh  cream  and 
milk  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  fresh, 
condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  cream  and 
milk  from  the  Netherlands,  by  customs  districts, 
during  the  month  of  September,  1931  : 


CREAM 


MILK 


From  Canada  to — ■ 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Maine  and  N.  FI.  . . 
Vermont  . . 

23 

.  1,510 

48 

3,020 

494 

66,000 

St.  Lawrence  . 

Buffalo  . 

400 

829 

(> 

Dakota  . 

0 

95 

Dulutli  and  Superior, 

24 

36 

28 

Totals 

1,963 

3,939 

G6,fJ17 

From  Netherlands  to— 

New  York  (fresh  cream) 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 


From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds 

New  York  (unsweetened)  . . .  74.830 

New  York  (sweetened)  . .  .  .  .  .  th445 

Florida  (sweetened)  . 14,400 

New  Orleans  (sweetened)  . ...  07,424 


Dollars 

73 

9.701 


'29 

14 


9,877 

Dollars 

287 


Dollars 

4,420 

733 

053 

3,401 


The  total  import  from  the  two  sources  is  $23,406 
for  September. 


Report  of  Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  September,  1931 


State  of  Origin  Milk- 

New  York  . 2,052.495 

New  Jersey  .  5(5.703 

Pennsylvania  .  468,089 

Vermont  .  114,047 

Connecticut  .  18,935 

Massachusetts  .  11.813 

Maryland  .  1(1029 

Ohio  .  1,380 

Delaware  .  3,654 

Minnesota  . 

Indiana  . 

Tennessee  . 

W  isconsin  . 


40-qt.  Units - ^ 

Cream  Condensed 
126.461  35,433 

1.364 

13.317  6,735 

4,433 
499 
84 

231  20 

1,640 

3oo  ; ; ; 

3,572  1,098 

634 
430 


Total,  Sept.,  1931 - 2,737,745 

Total,  Sept.,  1930 _ 2,932,139 

New  York  State  furnished  74.9 
and  82.6  per  cent  of  the  cream, 
during  September,  1931. 


152,965  43,28(5 

139,653  41,866 

per  cent  of  the  milk, 
coming  into  the  city 


Along  the  Susquehanna  River 

Down  across  Broome  County,  then  Susquehanna 
County,  la.,  and  on  along  almost  the  length  of  Lacka- 
wanna  and  up  to  Wyoming  again,  on  a  trip  the  first 
ot  October  gives,  one  some  idea  of  changes  due  to 
latitude,  elevation  and  soil  conditions. 

There  was  not  the  marked  difference  in  the  forward 
state  ot  corn  harvest  tor  the  silo  that  I  had  expected. 
-None  of  the  way  did  we  find  corn  all  harvested  but  it 
was  nearer  the  end  in  our  Southern  Chenango  County 
than  elsewhere.  J 

Corn  is  a  good  crop  all  the  way,  but  on  some  of  the 
upland  in  Broome  County  that  we  crossed,  also  in  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  in  the  mining  region  the  growth  is  not 
so  tall,  nor  were  ears  as  well  developed.  Most  otner 
crops  except  cabbage  are  harvested.  Hay  crop  good  all 
the  way. 

Land  values  in  the  mine  region,  where  the  land  is 
good,  seem  to  be  a  bit  higher  than  land  of  similar 
quality  with  us.  Their  markets  for  crops  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  better  than  ours,  but  their  milk  markets 
aie  no  better  so  far  as  I  could  learn.  There  appeared 
no  evidence  of  frost  any  of  the  way.  -  L. 


From  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

V  e  are  having  ideal  weather  for  the  harvesting  of 
beans  of  wlueh  there  is  a  very  large  acreage.  Market 
is  slow. 

(  abbage  is  moving  very  slowly,  and  prices  are  low, 
$•>  at  the  kraut  factory,  and  $6  for  shipping.  The  yield 
is  not  heavy. 

Some  are  pressing  hay,  receiving  $8  for  Timothy, 
-w,  fQ1'  -Alfalfa.  Some  are  cutting  the  third  crop 
ol:  Alfalfa.  I  otatoes  will  be  a  light  crop  hereabouts. 

Eggs  have  gone  to  36  cents  per  dozen.  Live  pork  is 
six  cents  per  pound,  lambs  are  6-^j  cents  per  pound. 

•  E.  T.  B. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  East  has  rather  increased  its  season’s  advantage 
over  the  West  in  the  development  of  early  Autumn.  The 
drought  still  drags  along  in  the  upper  plains  States, 
and  the  mountain  region,  but  the  East  and  South  had 
considerable  rain,  also  some  good  harvest  weather,  and 
the  eastern  crops  are  better  than  most  of  those  in  the 
\\  est.  The  East  has  better  pastures,  too,  which  made 
it  possible  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  milk  and  butter 
while  western  production  was  falling  off  and  the  price 
advancing.  So  far  as  getting  through  the  Winter 
comfortably  is  concerned,  the  South  and  West  are 
pretty  well  off  with  plenty  of  feeding  material  and  heme 
raised  produce  of  all  kinds  in  contrast  to  farms  in  some 
regions  which  depend  on  special  crops  that  have  not 
sold  well  this  year. 

As  for  prices  of  most  products,  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  in  one  part  of  the  country  or  another.  Almost 
everything  is  selling  low.  Western  grain,  hogs  and 
sheep  went  to  record  low  prices,  but  so  did  southern 
cotton,  corn  and  peaches,  and  many  of  the  northern 
fruits  and  vegetables.  There  are  bright  spots  in  all 
regions.  Western  cattle  have  done  fairly  well  in  the 
market.  For  months,  the  average  price  per  100  lbs 
was  only  $1  or  so  under  the  price  of  a  year  ago.  East- 
ein  butter,  eggs  aud  chickens  have  sold  at  decent  prices 
after  the  first  part  of  the  season.  With  store  feed  at 
half  price  of  last  year,  the  cash  cost  of  production  has 
boon  cut  down  sharply.  Potatoes  seem  to  be  selling  too 
low.  considering  the  short  western  crop  but  they  may 
do  better  later  in  the  season.  It  seems  out  of  line  that 
potatoes  should  sell  in  Northern  Maine  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season  for  about  one-third  the  price  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1930,  when  the  country-wide  crop  of  late  pota¬ 
toes  is  only  a  little  larger  than  that  of  last  season  and 
may  turn  out  still  lighter  owing  to  the  western  drought 
winch  is  still  in  force  in  some  States.  g.  b.  f.  ’ 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Observations  of  a  Livestock 
Man  Around  and  Across 
the  Continent 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK 

Illinois 

Illinois  now  produces  more  Soy  beans 
than  any  other  State.  Soy  bean  produc¬ 
tion  has  expanded  more  rapidly  than  out¬ 
lets  for  the  crop  through  commercial  and 
feed  channels  have  developed.  For  the 
past  ten  years  the  demand  for  seed  has 
practically  determined  the  price  for  our 
entire  annual  crop.  Such,  however,  is 
no  longer  true.  Increased  acreage  has 
shown  the  necessity  of  finding  an  outlet 
through  utilization  as  a  livestock  feed. 
The  extent  to  which  Soy  beans  can  be 
used  primarily  as  a  cash  crop  depends 
apparently  upon  the  expansion  of  indus¬ 
trial  uses' for  Soy-bean  oil.  as  well  as  up¬ 
on  more  general  appreciation  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  meal.  Considerable  at¬ 
tention  is  therefore  being  given  by  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station  located  at 
Urbana,  to  feeding  trials  with  all  classes 
of  livestock  relative  to  Soy  bean  utiliza¬ 
tion. 

Soy-bean  oilmeal  fed  at  the  rate  of 
about  1  to  8  as  a  supplement  to  shelled 
corn  to  steer  calves  for  200  days  produced 
an  average  daily  gain  of  2.36  lbs.,  when 
corn  silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  constituted 
the  roughages.  Whole  and  ground  Soy 
beans  were  about  equal  in  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain.  Both  ranked  below  the 
meal-fed  calves.  Soy-bean  meal  proved 
superior  to  cottonseed  meal  in  efficiency 
and  economy  of  gain. 

Complaints  have  been  received  at  the 
station  that  Soy  beans  produce  undesir¬ 
able  flavors  in  milk  and  cream.  Repeat¬ 
ed  tests,  however,  show  that  the  feeding 
of  Soy-bean  hay  in  large  amounts  as  the 
sole  roughage  had  no  detectable  effect  on 
the  flavor  of  milk,  cream  or  butter  or 
skim-milk.  This  was  also  true  when  the 
hay  fed  was  moldy.  When  ground  Soy 
beans  formed  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
grain  mixture  and  clover  hay  the  rough- 
age,  the  flavor  of  the  products  was  not 
affected,  but  when  the  higher  propor¬ 
tions  of  beans  were  fed,  the  body  of  the 
butter  was  slightly  gummy.  These  find¬ 
ings  have  also  been  recently  confirmed  by 
tests  at  the  South  Carolina  Station. 

A  large  part  of  the  feeding  value  of 
the  Soy-bean  plant  is  found  in  the  leaves, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  seed  may  be 
used  if  the  crop  is  harvested  for  hay. 
Both  experimentally  and  practically  Soy¬ 
bean  hay  has  proven  suitable  for  all 
classes  of  sheep.  Fed  to  breeding  ewes, 
Soy-bean  hay  has  given  results  at  the 
Illinois  Station  equal  to  those  obtained 
with  Alfalfa.  Lambs  from  a  group  of 
ewes  fed  only  Soy-bean  hay  until  after 
lambing  were  equal  in  size  and  vigor  at, 
birth  to  lambs  from  ewes  fed  only  Al¬ 
falfa  hay.  There  was  also  no  noticeable; 
difference  between  the  ewes  in  general 
health,  thrift  and  milking  qualities.  The 
ewes  fed  Soy-bean  hay  were  given  an 
average  of  3.77  lbs.  per  head  daily,  of 
which  15.2  per  cent  was  refused.  The 
Alfalfa  lot  was  given  3.12  lbs.  per  head 
daily,  of  which  only  1.7  was  left  as  waste 
feed.  Tests  recently  conducted  at  the 
Iowa  Station  produced  practically  simi¬ 
lar  results. 

Any  general  comparisons  that  are 
made  between  Soy-bean  hay  and  Alfalfa 
hay  can  be  only  relative  approximations, 
since  there  are  great  differences  in  the 
varieties  of  Soy  beans  that  may  be  used 
for  hay.  Digestion  trials  at  the  Illinois 
Station  show  that  with  the  exception  of 
fat,  all  the  nutrients  of  Alfalfa  hay  have 
a  higher  co-efficient  of  digestibility  than 
those  of  Soy-bean  hay. 

Due  to  our  hold-over,  and  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  a  very  large  1931  wheat  crop  we 
have  again,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
unusual  situation  of  wheat  selling  below 
corn.  The  corn  belt  will  produce  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  corn  crop  this  year.  Un¬ 
til  last  year  corn  had  not  sold  above 
wheat  since  1894,  with  the  exception  of 
November,  1917.  when  the  price  of  wheat 
was  pegged  at  $2.20  per  bushel,  and  corn 
was  selling  at  that  time  for  $2.29  per 
bushel.  This  condition  has  resulted  in 
livestock  feeders  using  wheat  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  fattening  ration. 
The  Illinois  Station  has  found  from  tests 
that  for  fattening  steers,  substituting 
ground  wheat  for  one-half  of  the  corn 


ration  resulted  in  more  rapid  gains  than 
corn  alone.  It  also  lowered  the  cost  of 
gains,  increased  the  selling  price  of  the 
cattle,  and  returned  a  greater  net  profit. 
A  grain  mixture  of  equal  parts  shelled 
corn,  ground  wheat  and  ground  oats 
proved  slightly  better  than  equal  parts  of 
corn  and  ground  wheat,  and  consider¬ 
ably  better  than  a  ration  of  straight 
shelled  corn. 

The  college  herd  milk  testing  4  per 
cent  was  retailing  for  12  cents  per  quart 
during  August.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
constitute  the  two  big  outlets  for  Illinois 
milk.  The  Chicago  basic  milk  price  was 
$2.15  per  cwt.  for  3.5  per  cent  milk.  In 
St.  Louis  only  about  46  per  cent  of  their 
milk  supply  is  fluid,  while  the  Chicago 
fluid  milk  supply  is  around  85  per  cent. 
Chicago  therefore  furnishes  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  market  for  the  Illinois  producers. 

A  new  test  cow  mixture  has  just  been 
formulated  at  the  Illinois  Station.  It 
will  be  used  with  all  their  test  cows  this 


coming  Winter.  It  is  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows,  on  a  percentage  basis :  Barley,  5 ; 
corn,  5 ;  corn  gluten  feed,  10 ;  corn  glu¬ 
ten  meal,  5  ;  linseed  oilmeal,  10  ;  molasses, 
10;  oats,  17.5;  Soy-bean  oilmeal,  10; 
wheat,  5;  wheat  bran,  20;  bonemeal,  1; 
and  salt,  1.5.  All  grains  in  the  mixture 
are  ground  or  crushed.  This  figures  to 
about  19  per  cent  protein. 

The  Illinois  Station  strongly  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  proper  balancing 
the  ration,  supplying  proper  feeds  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity,  meeting  the  bulk,  varie¬ 
ty,  suitability  and  palatability  require¬ 
ments,  and  in  this  way  supplying  needed 
vitamins  and  minerals,  except  where  cer¬ 
tain  snecial  requirements  are  necessitated 
such  as  salt,  rather  than  the  unrestricted 
use  of  minerals  and  condiments. _  Sanita¬ 
tion  is  stressed,  particularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  hogs. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Carroll,  in  charge  of  swine 
investigations  at  Illinois,  states  that  the 
value  of  mineral  supplements  in  swine 
has  been  given  more  attention  by  inves¬ 
tigators  during  the  last  few  years  than 


any  other  question  in  the  whole  realm  of 
swine  feeding  ever  received  in  so  short  a 
time.  At  the  speed  with  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  developed  it  is  only  natural 
that  some  differences  of  opinion  should 
arise  concerning  certain  details. 

This  conflict  of  opinion  has  placed  the 
man  who  actually  feeds  hogs  in.  an  un¬ 
fortunate  position.  From  all  sides,  by 
salesmen,  through  extension,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  and  over  the  air,  he  is  bombarded 
by  a  constant  stream  of  advice  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  him  feel  that  additional 
minerals  in  the  ration  is  the  main  cor¬ 
ner  stone  of  the  hog  business,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  his  hogs  in  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Usually  he  has  neither 
the  time  nor  inclination  to  distinguish 
between  generalities,  and  the  experimen¬ 
tal  results  which  do,  and  those  which  do 
not,  apply  to  his  specific  conditions. 

Minerals  never  have  and  never  can  be 
substituted  for  sanitation,  proper  rations 
in  sufficient  quantities,  good  breeding 
practice,  and  good  management,  any  one 
of  which,  if  applied,  will  give  greater  net 
returns  than  any  mineral  mixture  ever 
concocted.  Common  salt  is  always  es¬ 
sential,  and  should  be  kept  before  the 
hogs  at  all  times.  Forage  will  usually 
supply  all  the  other  essential  vitamins 


and  minerals  except  calcium.  Where 
grain  is  being  fed  the  addition  of  5  per 
cent  Alfalfa  meal  will  supply  most  re¬ 
quirements.  If  leg  weakness  is  mani¬ 
festing  itself  it  will  pay  to  add  3  per 
cent  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  or 
ground  limestone  to  the  ration.  Where 
goiter  and  hairless  pigs  are  appearing 
about  .03  of  either  potassium  or  sodium 
iodide  should  be  added  to  each  100  lbs. 
of  mineral  mixture.  The  simplest  and 
most  efficient  and  economical  mineral 
mixture  yet  devised  is  one  which  Carroll 
recommends  and  is  made  up  as  follows 
on  the  basis  of  parts  by  weight :  Ground 
limestone,  2  ;  steamed  bonemeal  or  spent 
bone  black,  2  ;  and  salt,  1. 

Different  protein  levels  are  in  process 
of  investigation.  A  9,  12  and  15  per  cent 
level  is  being  used  with  different  groups. 
The  9  per  cent  group  had  made  as  much 
gain  as  the  higher  levels  during  the  first 
few  weeks  which  the  test  had  run.  An¬ 
other  interesting  test,  which  was  started 
on  June  17  was  in  regard  to  feeding 
whole  or  ground  oats  to  fattening  shotes. 


The  supplemental  self-fed  feed  was  the 
old  trinity  mixture  (tankage,  linseed  oil¬ 
meal  and  Alfalfa  meal).  Ground  corn 
was  fed  at  the  rate  of  2.5  per  100  lbs. 
liveweight,  with  whole  oats  self-fed.  This 
group  had  averaged  1.21  lbs.  daily  gain 
per  head  on  August  6.  Another  group 
similarly  fed,  except  that  the  oats  used 
were  ground,  had  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  1.48  for  the  same  period. 

Previous  work  recently  completed  jus¬ 
tified  the  conclusion  that  oats  of  good 
quality  make  up  approximately  one-third 
of  the  ration  without  materially  reducing 
the  rate  of  gain,  or  increasing  the  feed 
requirement  for  a  unit  of  gain.  When 
fed  to  the  extent  of  approximately  one- 
half  the  ration  it  did  reduce  the  rate  of 
gain  and  increase  the  feed  requirements 
per  unit  of  gain.  When  oats  were  fed 
in  the  ratio  of  1  :2  with  corn  it  was  fully 
three-fourths  as  valuable  as  corn  per 
pound.  When  fed  in  equal  amounts  with 
corn  it  was  only  two-thirds  as  valuable 
as  corn  per  pound,  without  considering 
the  slower  rate  of  gain,  when  fed  to  fat¬ 
tening  hogs. 


New  York  4-H  Exhibitors  at 
Eastern  States  Livestock 
Show 

^  Not  a  single  State  headed  off  the  New 
York  4-II  Jersey  exhibitors.  Thomas 
Stowell,  of  LeRoy,  showed  the  first-prize 
senior  calf  and  the  grand  champion  Jer¬ 
sey.  In  the  same  class  John  Luchsinger, 
of  Syracuse,  won  second,  and  Thomas 
Stowell  won  third  on  another  calf.  Mil¬ 
lard  Blakeslee,  of  Baldwinsville,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  showed  the  first-prize  senior 
yearling,  while  John  Luchsinger  had  first 
on  his  junior  yearling  Jersey  and  second 
on  his  senior  yearling.  The  New  York 
group  of  five  Jersey  females  won  first 
which  included  an  American  Jei'sey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  special  award. 

The  New  York  4-II  Ilolsteins  won  a 
first,  second,  fifth  and  sixth.  They  were 
exhibited  by  Clarance  Van  Auden,  of 
Dutchess  County ;  Wilson  Plankenhorn, 
of  Dutchess;  and  Jean  McLaury,  of  Ot¬ 
sego  County.  Donald  Sheldon,  of  Dutch¬ 
ess  County,  exhibited  two  Guernsey  heif¬ 
ers.  These  heifers  won  heavily  having 
brought  back  over  $50  in  premiums  for 
the  Dutchess  4-II  Guernsey  member. 

In  the  dairy  judging  contest,  Thomas 
Stowell,  of  LeRoy,  Genesee  County,  was 
second  high  scorer.  lie  was  followed, 
however,  very  closely  by  Robert  Snider 
and  William  Green,  of  Onondaga  County, 
by  Russell  Marion,  of  Tompkins,  and 
Wilbur  Bull,  of  Jefferson  County.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  fine  record  in  judging  dairy 
cattle,  these  boys  will  represent  New 
York  State  in  the  National  Dairy  judg¬ 
ing  contest  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  on  Oc¬ 
tober  12. 

In  the  4-II  sheep  show  at  Springfield, 
New  York  had  one  exhibitor.  Arthur  L. 
Travel'  showed  first  and  second-prize  ewe 
lamb,  the  first  and  second  yearling  ewes, 
the  second  and  fourth  aged  ewes,  and  the 
first-prize  aged  ram.  Arthur  owns  pure¬ 
bred  Shropshire  and  Southdown  sheep 
and  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  with 
his  4-H  sheep  project. 

The  Eastern  States  Bahy  Beef  Show 
and  sale  was  unsurpassable.  New  York 
piled  up  the  greater  number  of  all  the 
prizes  and  sold  their  steers  at  higher 
prices  than  anyone  had  anticipated.  The 
Dutchess  County  baby  beef  members 
showing  the  best  group  of  live  steers,  had 
the  best  judging  team  and  won  all  the 
prizes  in  the  halter  making  contest. 

The  first  class  to  be  led  into  the  ring 
for  observation  by  Judge  Kennedy,  of 
Iowa,  was  a  group  of  16  heavy-weight 
Angus  steers.  Here  are  the  10  winners 
in  the  class:  Leslie  Hanson,  Millerton, 
N.  Y.,  on  Uncle  Abe  of  Thorndale ;  Es¬ 
ther  De  Palma,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass.; 
William  Hilpertshauser,  Millerton,  N. 
Y. ;  Charles  Tucker  Jr.,  Stormville,  N. 
Y. ;  Clayton  Brower,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y. ; 
Harold  Hamilton,  Millerton,  N.  Y. ;  Jer¬ 
ome  Davis,  Stormville,  N.  Y. ;  Mary 
Lown,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. ;  Francis  Kelley, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  Earl  Robinson,  Suf- 
field,  Conn. ;  and  Ernest  Hilpertshauer, 
Millerton,  N.  Y.  The  winners  from  New 
York  State  belong  to  the  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty  4-H  Baby  Beef  Club,  which  is  under 
the  leadership  of  William  Pew,  of  Briar- 
cliff  Farms,  and  II.  II.  Tozier,  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  second  class  included  18  light¬ 
weight  steei-s.  Again  the  Dutchess  baby 
beef  showmen  won  many  honors  and 
prizes.  The  winners  in  this  class  were : 
Mary  Lown,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  on  Black 


Sale  Bull  Calves  at  the  Illinois  Station.  Only  the  best  individuals  are  retained, 
based  on  individual  merit  and  breeding  records. 


One  of  the  Main  Dairy  Barns,  With  Its  Battery  of  Silos,  at  the  Illinois  Experiment 

Station 


'At  the  Illinois  Station  lambs  from  a  group  of  ewes  fed  only  Soy-bean  hay  until  after 
lambing  were  equal  in  size  and  vigor  to  lambs  from  eives  fed  only  Alfalfa  hay. 


Part  of  the  beef  breeding  herd  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  TJrbana,  III., 
consisting  of  Angus,  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  cows.  They  keep  fat  on  Blue  grass 
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BARN  PLAN 
BOOKLET 


CHECK  HERE 
AND  MAIL 

for  printed  matter  on 
Louden  Labor-Saving 
Barn  Equipment: 

□  Steel  Stalls  and 

Stanchions 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Litter  Carriers 

□  Feed  Carriers 

□  Manger  Divisions 

□  Bull  Staff 

□  Ventilating 

System 

□  Hay  Tools 

□  Barn  Plan  Booklet 


DEFORE  you  build,  remodel, 
uequip  or  ventilate  any 
farm  building,  read  this  new 
booklet.  Tells  how  to  avoid 
expensive  mistakes  in  build¬ 
ing.  Worth  money  to  every 
farmer  . .  sent  free  on  request. 


FARM  BUILDING  PLANS 
are  saving  time  and  money  for 
thousands  of  good  farmers. 
They  will  do  the  same  for  you. 
Tear  out  this  ad,  mail  it  at 
once.  Put  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  margin,  and  get 
your  free  copy  of  this  money¬ 
saving  new  booklet  on  farm 
building  plans. 

The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

2623  Court  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 

(Est.  1867) 

Branches:  Albany ,  Toledo,  St.  Paul, 


Send  Post  Card  for  FREE  Booklet! 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 

Strong ,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built 

Not  continually  breaking,  cuts  finer. 
Puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  cutter  in  America. 

PRICES  RIGHT.  Cansaveyoumoney. 

Write  us  today 

The  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO. 

Manufacturers  Massillon,  Ohio 

SHEEP 

Best  Time  to  Buy 

HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

We  must  move  some  Yearlings,  2  Year  Olds,  Hams  and 
Ewes.  SPECIAL  PRICES  $30.00  EACH  AND  UP. 

These  are  from  our  best  Imported  and  Commander 
(the  U.000  Ham)  breeding.  Send  your  order  with 
funds  or  visit  the  tloek  ami  take  away  your  selections. 

EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

oSK  “Jot  BREEDING  ewes  <=& 

Reasonable  prices.  LEWIS  H.  FURGASON,  Windham, N.Y. 

fiff&r  3  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

**""**"  Kit  to  head  any  dock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxe,  Ambler,  Pa. 

For  Sale— 18  Mo.  Old  Dorset  Ram ri^suitiom 

Price,  $30.  LAMINGT0N  LODGE  FARM,  TVhitehouse,  N.  J. 

FAR  UII?  REG.  SHROPSIIIRES— Choice  rams 
riflV  and  a  few  ewes;  foundation  imported. 

WILLIAMS  FARMS,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  and  TWO  YEAR-OLD  RAMS  of 
■  ■  Butter  Breeding.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 
w  also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 

fOLBEKT  FARM’S  SOUTH  DO  \V  N  S— Rama  and 
^  Ewes.  L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS,  East  Chatham,  New  York 

FOR  Sale— GRADE  DORSET  RAM  LAMBS— 
-U  $10.00  each.  VERNON  II.  TIGER  -  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

HIGH  GIIAIIE  Dairv  fmA/C 

A  REGISTERED  y  SALE 

GUERNSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  and  JERSEYS 

T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Fresh  and  close  springers. 

JACOB  ZLOTKIN,  Freehold,  N.J.  Phone  S80 

T.  R.  TESTED,  REGISTERED  AND  GRADE 
G  u  emseym'i  d  Ay  r  s  hi  re  Springer  COWS 

1st  and  2nd  Gulf  Heifers.  Reasonable  prices.  Can  supply 
any  breed  of  cattle.  LEWIS  H.  FURGASON,  Windbam,  N.  Y. 

Good  Milking  Cows  for  Sale 

6  Holsteins  —  2  Jerseys  —  2  Holstein  Heifers 

MARY  IMMACULATE  SCHOOL  >  Ossining,  New  York 

DOGS 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Pedigreed,  finely  bred.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL  FARM, 
Noxon  Road.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


BROKEN  Rabbit  and  Pheasant  Females,  $20.00. 

1  Beagle,  ship  0.  O.  D.  on  fi  days  trial.  Cocker 
Spaniel  Pups,  2  mos.  Females,  $7. 00.  Dogs,  $12.00. 

Thoroughbred.  B.  C.  HADDEN  -  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 


Also  Toy  black  and  tan 
Rat  Terriers.  Weight 
from  5  to  9  pounds  at 
maturity.  ARTHUR  SECHI.ER,  It.  F.  D.  2,  Ruusoinvillc.  N.  Y. 


Toy  Fox  Terriers 


POLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 
F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  HOUND  KENNELS  offers 
Quality  Hunting  Dogs.  Sold  cheap.  Trial  allowed. 
Literature  free.  Dixie  Kennels,  Inc.,  B-64,  Herrick,  111. 


COLLIE  mid  FOX  TERRIER  I'UI’S— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


O _ 1, _ D _ 1  _  _  Registered.  13  and  14  inches. 

Kroken  oeagles  GROO,  a5  NyeAve.,  Newark,  N.J. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Brown.  Males,  $10;  females 
§5.  Oil  approval.  Echo  Farm  Keauels,  No.  Sheldon,  Vt, 


HORSES 


Reg.  Percheron  Stallion 

Two  Mares,  sisters,  coming  three  and  four,  perfectly 
broken;  1  with  foal  by  side,  $350.  Other  in  foal,  $350. 
WESTOVER  FARM  Tel.  44  BOLTON,  MASS. 


C L  „ a1„ _  J  D _ •  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

onetiana  romes  makes  with  coits  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater, Ohi* 


Bob ;  Craighton  Abrams,  Feeding  Hills, 
Mass. ;  Robert  Rymph,  LaGrangeville, 
N.  J. ;  James  Hamilton  Jr.,  Millerton,  N. 
Y. ;  Okleigh  Hamm,  Elizabethville,  N.  Y. ; 
Jonathan  Pulling,  Arthursburg,  N.  Y. ; 
Donald  Morrell,  Warehouse  Point,  Conn. ; 
and  John  Lockwood,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

The  champion  steer,  “Windsor  Domi¬ 
no  16th”  was  shown  by  Henry  Rhine- 
hart,  of  Stephentown,  N.  Y.  The  Reserve 
Champion,  “Uncle  Abe  of  Thorndale,”  by 
Leslie  Hanson,  of  Millerton,  the  highly 
commended  steer  “Black  Bob”  by  Mary 
Lown,  of  Rhinebeck,  and  the  commended 
steer  “Briarcliff  Lad”  by  Esther  De- 
Palma,  of  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 

Of  the  56  steers  shown,  34  were  Angus, 
20  were  Ilerefords  and  two  were  Devons. 
The  Angus  outsold  the  Herefords  and 
Devons  per  pound  and  in  general  made  a 
little  stronger  showing  than  the  white- 
faced  cattle. 

Buyers  lent  exceptional  support  to  the 
boys’  and  girls’  baby  beef  sale.  The 
champion,  reserve  champion  and  highly 
commended  steers  were  purchased  by  the 
First  National  Stores,  of  Boston.  Seven¬ 
ty  cents  bought  the  champion,  while  77 
and  42  cents  bought  the  reserve  and  high¬ 
ly  commended  steers  of  the  show. 

H.  A.  WILLMAN. 


Orange  Co.,  N.  Y„  Milking 
Shorthorns 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  long  been 
known  for  its  excellent  herds  of  Milking 
Shorthorn  cattle.  Some  20  years  ago, 
H.  E.  Tener  established  a  herd  of  this 
breed  at  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  Wal- 
grove  Farms,  the  name  Mr.  Tener  gave 
to  this  country  estate  has  long  meant 
quality  in  Milking  Shorthorns. 

Naturally  from  this  herd  many  other 
good  breeding  plants  have  sprung  up,  and 
it  is  a  great  sight  today  to  visit  the  real¬ 
ly  good  herds  of  these  good  “farmer’s 
cattle”  that  may  be  seen  in  just  a  few 
hours’  time  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Wal- 
grove  Farms. 

To  mention  some  that  may  be  seen  in 
a  couple  of  hours,  there  is  in  addition  to 
the  Walgrove  herd  of  145  head,  the  great 
breeding  herd  at  Torohill  Farms,  also  at 
Washingtonville,  where  there  are  135 
head.  The  Cedar  Cliff  herd  of  some  50, 
owned  by  A.  I).  Jessop,  at  Florida,  N.  Y., 
just  a  few  miles  away  are  a  fine  example 
of  just  how  Shorthorns  mean  profit  on  an 
average  farm- on  average  farm  care.  Mr. 
Jessop  says :  “We  don’t  keep  our  cows, 
they  keep  us.” 

Philip  B.  Adams,  several  years  ago, 
established  the  Two  Pines  herd,  at  Mon¬ 
roe,  N.  Y.,  by  the  purchase  of  the  best 
that  could  be  found.  Excellent  records 
have  been  made  on  the  good  young  cows 
purchased,  but  they  have  bred  on,  and 
Two  Ifines  herd  have  bred  leaders  in 
their  class  in  production.  For  the  past 
few  years  they  have  been  found  heading 
the  lists  of  cows  producing  40  lbs.  of 
butter  and  better  as  published  by  the 
association. 

On  November  7  the  entire  two  Pines 
herd  will  be  dispersed  and  in  addition 
there  will  be  consignments  from  the  Wal¬ 
grove  herd  and  Torohill  herd,  making 
this  an  Orange  County  sale  that  should 
mean  much  to  farmers  who  want  4  per 
cent  milk  profitably  produced,  with  the 
raising  of  steers  that  will  make  gains 
on  home-grown  feeds  and  the  cast-off 
cows  that  will  realize  best  butcher  price. 

Alton,  N.  Y.  w.  j.  hardy,  Secretary. 


“My  wife,”  said  the  pessimist,  “makes 
me  wipe  my  feet  on  the  mat  every  time 
I  enter  the  house.”  “Then,”  said  the 
optimist,  “you  ought  to  be  thankful  you 
are  not  a  centipede.” — Whitley  Chronicle. 


• 

•  • 

RABBITS 

—LI  1 

RABBITS 


$1.00  each  up — according  to  age, 
size,  weight,  in  New  Zealand, 
White  or  Chinchilla.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder. 
SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY.  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  X.  J. 

Closing  Out  Sale! aid’ 

FLEMISH  GIANTS;  also  Dutch  White  and  Black  Belten  . 
JONAS  1IAYXER,  Prop.,  Livingston  Babbitry,  Livingston,  X.  Y. 


E-RENCII  LOP-EARED  RABBITS  FOR  SALE. 
A  Heavy  weights,  imported  (3)  strains.  ANTHONY 
GRUBER.  Box  106,  East  Isiip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


70  Rov  Rnkkile  ot  h,sh  q»«lity . $5.00  each.  A. 

IU  IvCA  lYdUUllb  LIXDEMAX’,  R.  1,  Box  105-0,  Uatskill,  X.  Y. 


Rabbits  &  Supplies 


Complete  descriptive  literature, 

Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  1 15-D,  Valley  Stream,  N  Y. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CCDDCTO  for  killing  rats. 
■  tlUILIO  hunting  rabbit, 
and  other  game.  .Males,  $3.50, 
Females,  $4.00.  Fail-,  $7.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.00,  males  $4.00  Young  stock  Oct.  sales, 
females  $4.50,  males  $4.00,  one  pair  $8.00.  Will  ship  C.O. 
D.  Instruction  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  0. 


FERRETS 


Singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO., Greenwich, O. 


CTDDCTC  FRANK’S  FERRET  FARM 
rtrinc  I  O  New  Loudon,  Ohio. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS 


$1.00  each  up— according  to 
age,  size,  weight,  in  solid  or 
mixed  colors.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder, 
SOHOEXBORX’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Harken, ark,  X.  J 


? 


Buy  It  Now  ^ 

AT  TOW  PRICE! 


Stock  up!  It  won’t  spoil! 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 
STAYS  YOUNG! 


If  you  think  today’s  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  prices  are  right 
{they  are  now  the  lowest 
in  25  years)  you  don’t  need 
to  be  afraid  to  fill  your  stor¬ 
age  to  the  roof!  Stock  up! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  keep 
every  bit  of  its  unequalled 
succulence  and  palatability 
for  months — yearsif  need  be! 

Rats,  Mice,  Moths,  Mites  and  Weevils 
won’t  touch  it.  It  won’t  go  rancid  or 
sour.  It  will  keep  sound  and  sweet, 
wholesome  and  palatable  indefinitely! 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  fed  regularly  in 
more  than  100  State  Institutions  and 
Experimental  Stations  in  20  States  east 
of  the  Rockies.  North,  South,  East  and 


West,  men  in  charge  of  valuable  ani¬ 
mals  won’t  risk  a  day  without  the 
health  protection  it  gives  their  stock. 
It’s  good  for  all  animals!  Stock  up — - 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  won’t  go  "bad”! 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  Stays  Young ! 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  R-1I  Detroit,  Michigan 


Nov.  7th  ORANGE  COUNTY.  N.  Y.  SALE  I  Nov.  7th 

- -  -  OF -  I  - — — 

-3LS  liead  QUALITY  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  |  A3  head. 

Sale  at  1  O’clock  P.  M.  at  Two  Pines  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Comprising  the  ENTIRE  DISPERSION  of  TWO  PINES  HERD  owned  by  Philip  H.  Adams,  Monroe,  N.  Y.. 
bo  well  known  for  the  wonderful  achievements  made  In  the  production  of  class  leading  animals. 

Cows  with  records  from  15,000  to  18,000  lbs.  are  listed  in  this  offering  with  such  class  leaders  as 
Marydale  3rd,  Mary  Maid,  Nancy  of  Two  Pines,  Brookside  Roan  Queen  and  many  others. 

Added  to  this  great  lineup,  Walgrove  Farms  and  Torohill  Farms  are  consigning  young  cows  and  heifers 
carrying  R.  of  M.  lineage  all  the  way  through  their  pedigrees,  making  this  offering  doubly  attractive, 
especially  for  the  prospective  breeder,  to  lay  in  foundation  animals  from  proven  ancestry. 

Sale  will  be  under  the  management  of  the  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association  who  will  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  free  service. 

For  catalog  and  full  information  write — EASTERN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION.  ALTON,  N.  Y. 
BURRITT  B.  ALLEN,  Auctioneer,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  W.  J.  HARDY,  Sales  Manager,  Alton.  N.  Y. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  SALE 


DUARD  STOCK  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

Property  of  W.  G.  &  C.  W.  McLean 

Waterville,  New  York 


WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  21,  1931 

at  11  A.  M. 


— HEAD  REGISTERED —  n  P> 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE  |  ) 

This  draft  consists  of  some  30  cows,  many  freshening 
during  fall  and  winter,  balance  heifers,  many  due  early 
this  fall.  In  addition  we  offer  our  great  herd  sire.  Pens- 
Jhurst  Master  Builder,  he  by  the  great  proven  sire, 
Penslrurst  Man  O'War.  Some  50  daughters  of  this 
sire  are  included  in  the  sale.  These  daughters  are; 
great  future  matrons.  Several  of  his  daughters  now 
in  milk  are  producing  over  2,000  pounds  per  month. 
We  also  offer  several  daughters  of  Penshurst  Master 
Bob,  a  son  of  Penshurst  Grand  Master,  out  of  the 
great  cow,  Sir  Robert’s  Maddalena  with  six  records 
over  10,000  pounds. 

HERD  FULLY  ACCREDITED  AND  NEGATIVE 
TO  ABORTION 

JAS.  BASSETT,  AUCTIONEER, 

Waterville,  N.  Y. 

J.  G.  WATSON,  SALES  MANAGER, 
Brandon,  Vt. 


GUERNSEYS 


Ff/vrms,N  Guernseys 

HERD  ESTABLISHED  IN  1898 

One  hundred  head,  all  bred  on  the  farm  but  some 
Imported  cows  and  Senior  herd  sire.  Upland’s  Good 
Gift  77253.  A.  R.  sire  and  show-ring  winner,  and 
sire  of  winners.  Herd  accredited  and  negative.  Foun¬ 
dation  animals  for  sale;  cows,  heifers  and  hulls  out 
of  A.  R.  dams.  Special  price  on  several  bulls  ready 

fixn  CprviPA 

Write  for  Full  Description 
FRITZLYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY C 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptionnl  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

GUERNSEY 
BULL  CALF 


registered,  9  mos.  Well  grown, 
nicely  marked.  First  prize 
bull  calf  at  Mineola  L.  I.  fair. 
A  real  bargain,  $75.00. 
II.  C.  GRAFT,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  X.Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

WALGROVE  HERD 

Founded  1915 

Reg.  Milking  Shorthorns 

QUALITY  MILK  -  PRIME  BEEF 
The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers 
H.  E.  TENER,  Owner  W  ashing'tonville,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


Cattle  For  Sale! 

Reg.  Holstein  Bull,  Lime  Ridge  Priam,  No.  477,664,  son 
of  Septosegis.  DUTCHESS  FARMS,  Hopewell  Jnnction,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 15  Holstein  Heifers  and  1 

*  Bull.  Coming  2  years.  Registered  anti  T.  B.  test¬ 
ed.  F.  C.  ILLIG,  Box  75,  Ilion,  New  York. 


JERSEYS 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  $2 

excellently  bred  disease  free  herd  of  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  AGRI0BLT0RAI.  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC. 
Lexington',  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

"VVE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

We  offer  choice,  carefully  selected  feeding  pigs. 

6-7  weeks  old  at  .  .  $2.75 

8-9  weeks  old  at  .  .  3.00 

12  weeks  old  at  .  .  4.50 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for 
crating.  Our  Guarantee:  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times.” 

Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

7- 8  weeks  old  $3.00 

8- 9  weeks  old  3.50 

10  weeks  old  3.75 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  $4.00  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  1  0  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M,  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Feeders  of  Quality 

Why  not  get  a  pig  that  will  please  you  when  going 
to  raise  a  hog?  No  pigs  shipped  only  No.  1  stock, 
the  kind  that  grow  fast.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross 
or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  1  or  100 
C.O.D.  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.75  each;  8  to  10 
weeks  old  $3  each;  Chester  White  barrows,  8  weeks 
old,  $4  each;  and  if  not  satisfied  in  10  days  return, 
pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.  WOBURN.  MASS. 
Telephone  Woburn  0086 

Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

fpPflill/T  pi  /to  $4.00  eueh.  Mostly  Po- 
A^  '-stHHiy  A  AjJ3  land  Chinas.  Some  Chesters 
Durocs,  Berkshires,  6  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated,  castrated 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  $5.00  each. 
10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  $5.25,  prepaid  $6.25.  Shoats  over 
35  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  D.  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  choice 
size  and  breed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 

Feeding  Pigs  lor  sale  FiStS  i  i&kUhlE 

7-8  weeks  old,  $8.00  each;  9-10  weeks  old,  $8.00 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 

DEG  Hampshire  Hogs — Nat. Championship  bloodlines.  Prices 
11  reasonable  and  include  registration  and  vaccination, 
all  ages  available.  THISTLE  DHU  FARMS.  Inc.,  Btairstown,  H.  J. 

n  REG.  C  UIIIIC  All  apres  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting- 
UUROC  On  lliL  ton  A  Son,  Merrill  eld,  N.  V. 

CPOTTED  POL  AND  CHINAS-Fall  pigs 

ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

f»HlO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.l.  Pigs, $9.  Pedigree™ 
U  free.  Pairs  no-akin,  $17.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 

GOATS 

Trar/’ UMUnnrc  Yearlings,  mature  milkers, 
A  VJlxlillixUJ UKuS  grades,  cheap.  Circular  on 
request.  E.  W.  PETERS.  R.  F-  D.  2,  Millington,  N.  J. 

Horniest,  Upu«  Toggenburg  Buck  Stable  Goat 

$30.00.  Have  others.  S.  J.  SHARPIES,  Center  Square,  Pa 
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Air  view  of  Larro  Research  Farm — where  science 
works  in  overalls  —  building  feeds  on  facts. 


ildiiig  feed® 


CL  IZ  7  / ' 


More  than  eighteen  years  ago,  we 
started  our  research  work.  We 
bought  cows.  We  rolled  up  our 
sleeves  and  started  digging  for 
facts — facts  about  feeds — about 
cow  health — about  milk  produc¬ 
tion — and  about  dairy  profits. 


Jar  rot 

ON  A  FEED  SACK 
MEANS 

THE  GREATEST 
POSSIBLE  PROFIT 
OVER  FEED  COST 
TO  DAIRYMEN— 
POULTRYMEN  AND 
HOG  RAISERS 


Later  we  bought  some  chickens 
and  then  some  hogs  and  started 
feeding  to  find  out  which  was  the 
best  feed  for  them. 

Today  The  Larro  Farm  with  its 
cows,  chickens  and  hogs  has  grown 
into  the  World’s  Largest  Privately 
Owned  Research  Farm.  All  Larro 
Feeds  for  cows,  hogs  and  poultry 
have  been  built  here  at  this  farm 
— built  on  facts  dug  up  by  hard 
work — by  feeding  trials  that 
have  required  years  to  complete. 
Science  works  in  overalls  at 
Larro  Research  Farm. 

•  jvy.--,. 

The  result: 

Feeds  made  to  pay  you  more  profit 
over  feed  cost,  "good”  times  or 
"bad”  times,  than  any  other  feeds 
you  can  mix  or  buy. 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  j 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FEEDS 
THAT  DO  NOT  VARY— FOR 
POULTRY— COWS  AND  HOGS 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  80  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

UK?**  FREE  t»  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  PARK  BOW,  NEW  YOllK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


METAL  ROOFING 

Leadclad  and  Galvanized 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  best  Roofing  made 
— Corrugated— V  Crimps,  or  Rolls,  All  Gauges. 

Write  us  and  save  money 

CONSUMERS’  MFG.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


Horse-High  Bull-Strong 

- PIC  UTICHT  FENCE  ” 

38  CENTS  A  ROD 

Horse-High,  Chicken-Tight — 23  cts  a  rod. 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Fence— 14  cts  a  rod. 
A  fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize.  Send  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 
PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


The  Eastern  States 
Exposition 

Part  II. 

On  page  1013  mention  was  made  of 
the  exhibit  of  IS  purebred  Jerseys  from 
Sibley  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.,  and  the 
DeLaval  combine  milking  room.  Below 
are  shown  pictures  of  these  cows  and  the 
milking  arrangement.  As  will  be  noted, 
the  cows  when  on  the  stanchion  plat¬ 
form  are  at  just  the  right  height  for  the 
milker  to  stand  comfortably  when  ad¬ 
justing  the  milking  machines  and  watch¬ 
ing  their  operation,  by  the  magnetic  pul¬ 
sation  process.  The  milk  flows  into 
glass  containers  which  hang  on  scales, 
so  that  every  cow's  production  is  seen, 
and  then  by  vacuum  pipe  goes  to  the 
cooler  without  exposure.  It  is  a  prac- 


thinking  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
work  up  sufficient  sentiment  to  bring 
about  a  change  that  would  bring  to  the 
New  York  State  Fair  highly  creditable 
cattle  and  give  New  York  "a  show  of 
which  it  is  worthy.” 

In  numbers  of  sheep  shown  Shrop- 
shires  led,  with  108.  from  nine  exhibitors, 
as  follows :  F.  Ambrose  Clark,  Iroquois 
Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. ;  Clare  Gil¬ 
bert,  Pleasant  Lake,  Ind. ;  Earl  E.  Guth- 
ery,  Marysville,  O. ;  W.  S.  Hutchings, 
Coldwater,  N.  Y. ;  Hyllinede  Farm,  Beav¬ 
er,  Pa.  :  IV.  S.  Martin.  Plainfield,  Yt. ; 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst 
M  ass. :  Wachusett  Meadow  Farm,  Prince¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  Sidney  M.  Williams,  Peter¬ 
borough,  N:  II. 

Cheviots  came  next  with  80  from  eight : 
William  I.  Cummings,  South  Berwick, 
Me.;  J.  A.  Curry,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. ;  Fen- 


Part  of  the  Sibley  Farms’  Jersey  Herd  Used  in  the  Milking  Demonstration 


ticnl  arrangement  for  clean  milk  han¬ 
dling,  without  frills. 

Some  further  facts  about  the  baby 
beef  exhibit  and  sales  are  given  by  Wm. 
H.  Pew,  of  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

“Fifty-six  4-II  club  steers  averaging 
950  lbs.  in  weight  were  sold  at  public 
auction  at  this  exposition  on  September 
22.  at  an  average  price  per  pound  live- 
weight  of  19.22c.  The  21  Aberdeen- An¬ 
gus  steers  exhibited  by  the  Dutchess 
County  members  sold  for  an  average  of 
21.25c  per  pound.  The  total  number  of 
Angus  steers  in  the  exhibit  was  35, 
shown  by  the  boys  and  girls  from  all  over 
the  Fast,  and  brought  an  average  of 
20.57c  per  pound;  19  Hereford  steers 
brought  17.28c  per  pound.  The  five 
steers  winning  the  Oakleigh  Thorne 
trophy  for  the  best  group  of  five  steers 
exhibited  by  one  county  sold  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  32c  per  pound.  These  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  five  boys  from  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y„  this  making  the  second  time 
this  trophy  has  been  won  by  our  Dutch- 


ton-Brook  &  Hurlwood  Holstein  Farm. 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.;  High  Pastures, 
Woodstock,  Yt. ;  Hob  &  Nob  Farm,  Fran- 
cestown,  N.  II. ;  W.  S.  Hutchings,  Cold- 
water,  N.  Y. ;  Wayne  Postle,  Centerburg, 
(). ;  A.  F.  White,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Seven  Southdown  breeders  showed  7G  : 
W.  C.  Hutchings,  Coldwater.  N.  Y'. ; 
Hyllmede  Farm,  Beaver,  Pa.;  Earl  Jenk¬ 
ins,  Ashley,  O. ;  John  D.  Larkin,  Inc.. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Massachusetts  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  W.  T.  McCoy, 
Mercer,  Pa. ;  Mountain  Farm,  Colrain, 
Mass. 

Dorsets  numbered  72  from  nine : 
Brookfield  Farm,  Durham,  Conn. ;  Har¬ 
old  D.  Bailey,  Suffiekl,  Conn. ;  Marshall 
F.  Cheesman,  Ellenburg  Depot,  N.  Y. ; 
Fenton-Brook  &  Hurlwood  Holstein 
Farm,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.;  J.  B. 
and  J.  It.  Henderson,  Hickory,  Pa. ;  Hob 
&  Nob  Farm,  Francestown,  N.  H. ;  Cecil 
Jackson,  Fast  Aurora,  N.  Y. ;  Lauxmont 
Farms,  Wriglitsville,  Pa. ;  Mount  Hope 
Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Ilampshires  numbered  53  from  fiive ; 


The  DeLaval  Electric  Combine  Milker  i  n  Operation  at  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion ,  Spring  field,  Mass. 


ess  County  members.  It  requires  win¬ 
ning  it  three  times  before  it  becomes  per¬ 
manent  property  of  the  club. 

“Briarcliff  Farms  exhibited  the  grand 
champion  Aberdeen-Angus  bull  of  the 
show,  Briarcliff  Revolution  2nd,  and  the 
grand  champion  female,  Briarcliff  Black¬ 
cap  16tli,  the  grand  champion  steer  over 
all  breeds,  Briarcliff  Porterhouse,  and 
the  grand  champion  herd  over  all  breeds ; 
also  won  the  banner  for  premium  breeder. 

“If  it  were  possible  to  bring  about  a 
change  of  dates  in  the  New  York  State 
Fair  it  would  be  the  means  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  Syracuse  show  very  materially. 
A  circuit  starting  at  Ohio,  continuing  to 
Michigan  and  to  Syracuse  and  Eastern 
States,  would  be  an  especially  fine  ar¬ 
rangement.  As  it  is  now  there  is  no  cir¬ 
cuit  in  the  East,  making  it  impossible  for 
breeders  as  a  whole  to  enjoy  a  decent 
circuit  for  shipment.  I  mentioned  this. 


II.  II.  Cherry,  Cedarville.  O. ;  D.  F.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Mercer,  Pa.;  Fred  IV.  McDowell, 
Fredonia,  Pa. ;  Ophir  Farm,  Purchase, 
N.  Y. ;  Saint  Amour  Co.,  Mortonville, 
Pa. 

There  were  30  Oxfords  from  three  ex¬ 
hibitors  :  Marshall  F.  Cheesman,  Ellen¬ 
burg  Depot,  N.  Y. ;  J.  A.  Duffy,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  N.  Y. ;  D.  F.  McDowell,  Mercer, 
Pa. 

Eighteen  Cotswolds  were  shown  by 
two :  II.  L.  Cunningham.  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.;  D.  F.  McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa. 

There  was  only  one  exhibitor  of  Suf¬ 
folk  sheep  :  Hob  &  Nob  Farm,  Frances¬ 
town,  N.  II. ,  sending  10. 

This  made  a  total  of  447  sheep  from 
nine  States,  all  but  two  being  in  the 
East.  The  numbers  in  each  class  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  popularity  of 
the  various  breeds  for  the  entire  country, 
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as  many  breeders  are  not  represented  ex¬ 
cept  at  local  shows. 

Duroc,  with  128  swine  from  nine  ex¬ 
hibitors,  led.  Others  in  order  of  num¬ 
bers,  were :  Poland  China,  99.  from  eight 
exhibitors;  Chester  White,  91  from  six; 
Hampsliires,  49  from  three;  Berkshires, 
48  from  live.  w.  w.  B. 

Handling  the  Breeding 
Mare  and  Colt 

[The  following  written  by  W.  S.  Corsa,  of 
Whitehall,  Ill.,  for  the  American  Pad  and  Tex¬ 
tile  Co.,  is  so  full  of  valuable  suggestions  for 
farmers  that  it  is  reproduced  here.] 

What  follows  is  not  a  scientific  treatise. 
It  is  merely  a  few  suggestions  from  one 
farmer  to  another  based  upon  25  years 
of  operating  a  fairly  large  farm  using 
horses,  and  I  might  say  mares  exclusive¬ 
ly,  for  farm  power.  1  seldom  keep  a 
gelding  on  the  farm  after  he  arrives  at 
salable  age. 

Mares  should  be  bred  so  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  colts  will  not  arrive  dur¬ 
ing  the  heaviest  crop  work,  when  every 
work  animal  is  needed  in  the  field.  Here 
we  prefer  them  to  come  some  time  before 
or  soon  after  the  corn  is  planted.  Where 
a  number  of  mares  are  in  use,  some  of 
them  may  well  be  bred  to  have  their  colts 
in  the  early  Fall. 

Mares  are  more  apt  to  settle  after  the 
coming  of  the  Spring  grasses.  Mares 
should  be  bred  when  they  are  gaining  in 
condition.  They  should  be  neither  thin 
or  rundown,  as  they  frequently  come 
out  of  Winter  following  a  hard  season’s 
work.  Overly  fat  mares  are  difficult  to 
get  in  foal.  For  them,  moderately  heavy, 
but  regular  .work  will  be  the  best  tonic 
to  clean  up  their  sluggish  system.  It  is 
the  one  big  medicine  for  such  a  mare. 

Breed  the  fillies  when  they  are  three 
yeai'S  old.  Having  started  them  on  their 
way  as  brood  mares,  it  is  very  important; 
if  you  wish  them  to  be  regular  brood 
mares,  and  have  colts  every  year  and  npt~ 
evei’y  other  year,  that  you  make  quite 
sure  they  are  settled  in  foal.  Indeed  this 
is  the  first  important  move  in  handling 
any  mare  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
colt. 

If  possible  breed  the  mare  just  before 
she  goes  out  of  season.  More  mares  set¬ 
tle  safely  when  bred  at  that  time  than 
when  bred  in  the  early  part  of  their  heat 
pei’iod.  If  a  mare  has  just  had  a  colt, 
you  will  breed  her  on  the  eight  or  ninth 
day  after  foaling.  Don’t  neglect  or  put 
off  this  breeding  date,  for  she  will  settle 
more  surely  on  that  date  than  on  any  of 
the  breeding  dates  in  the  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  62  days.  Having  bred  the  mare 
she  should  be  brought  back  four  times  to 
make  certain  that  she  is  in  foal.  Here 
is  where  the  majority  of  failures  occur 
in  getting  colts.  The  mares  are  not 
brought  back,  as  they  should  be,  after 
they  are  bred.  The  period  dates  for  try¬ 
ing  the  maxes  back  have  an  almost  xxn- 
eanny  relation  to  the  mystic  nximber 
seven.  The  mare  should  be  tried  back  on 
the  21st,  the  28th,  the  42nd  and  the  62nd 
day  after  being  bred.  A  mare  may  re¬ 
fuse  on  the  first  three  of  these  periods 
and  then  on  the  62nd  day  will  bi’eed. 

After  a  mare  has  been  bred,  it  would 
be  most  favorable  if  she  could  be  led  to  a 
box  stall  and  left  there  a  few  hoxxi-s,  per¬ 
haps  over  night.  But  most  mares  have 
to  be  brought  more  or  less  distance  to  be 
bred.  In  that  event  take  the  mare  home 
slowly  and  qxxietly.  Don’t  hurry  her. 
Take  a  little  time.  Don’t  trot  her.  After 
all  is  done,  accidents  will  occasionally 
happen.  If  a  miscarriage  occurs,  it 
seems  the  better  practice  not  to  rebreed 
the  mare  soon  thereafter.  Give  her 
proper  attention  and  plenty  of  time  to 
recover.  Breed  her  to  time  the  arrival 
of  the  resulting  colt  at  a  different  season 
of  the  year  from  that  of  the  lost  colt. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  trouble  befell  a  colt 
due  to  arrive  in  the  Sprixxg,  arrange  for 
the  arrival  of  the  succeeding  colt  in  the 
Fall. 

Mares  should  be  taken  out  of  field 
work  two  weeks  before  the  colt  is  born 
and  should  not  be  returned  to  field  work 
for  two  weeks  thereafter.  As  the  time 
draws  near  for  the  expected  arrival,  in 
the  daytime  keep  the  mare  in  a  nearby 
grass  lot  where  she  is  likely  to  be  under 
frequent  observation.  Under  kindly 
weather  conditions,  a  clean  grass  lot  is  a 
favorable  place  for  the  reception  of  the 
youngster.  If  the  mare  is  to  foal  iix  barn 
or  shed,  the  space  for  her  should  be  large 
enough  for  safety  and  convenience  and 
not  so  large  but  that  it  can  be  kept  clean 
and  disinfected.  Space  about  20x20  is 
very  good. 

A  mare  doesn’t  always  foal  the  date 
she  is  due,  which  is  practically  11  months 
after  she  was  bred.  She  may  foal  a  few 
days  before  or  several  days  later  than 
her  due  date.  Within  this  time  is  wlieix 
xxiost  colts  are  saved  or  lost.  Very 
watchful  waiting  is  then  necessary.  The 
sinking  just  forward  of  the  hip  is  the 
first  indication,  but  the  udder  is  the  quick 
sure  sign.  When  the  milk  arrives  you 
would  better  stay  up  or  with  bed  near  the 
mare.  When  the  colt  has  been  delivered, 
immediately  remove  any  membrane  that 
may  be  over  the  mouth,  and  a  little  hand- 
slap  will  help  to  get  the  baby  breathing 
at  once.  Apply  iodine,  or  antiseptic 
powder  to  colt’s  navel.  Let  the  colt  and 
mare  lie  quietly  as  long  as  they  will. 
Both  have  been  through  an  exhaxxsting 
strain.  Let  them  l'est.  But  stay  around 
and,  when  the  mare  gets  xxp,  see  that  the 
colt  sucks.  Be  patiently  persistent.  The 
colt  may  suck  at  once,  or  it  may  take  a 
few  hours.  It’s  that  first  early  drink  of 
the  mother’s  milk  after  foaling  that  plays 
the  most  important  part  in  propei'ly  mov¬ 
ing  the  colts  bowels  to  get  rid  qf  those 


hard  little  lumps.  Observe  the  colt  care¬ 
fully  for  those  first  baby  droppings.  If 
these  are  not  passed  promptly,  that  is, 
within  a  few  hours,  there  will  be  likely 
to  be  plenty  of  trouble. 

Play  safe  and  help  the  colt  by  a 
syringe  injection  of  glycerine,  or  table 
mineral  oil,  or  even  warm  sliglitly  soapy 
water.  The  job  is  never  complete  until 
you  feel  sui'e  the  lumps  have  all  been 
passed.  If  the  colt  occasionally  strains, 
it’s  a  pretty  sure  indication  that  another 
injection  is  required. 

While  you  are  attending  the  colt,  ob¬ 
serve  the  mare  critically  to  see  that  the 
afterbirth  passes  from  her  completely.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  have  the  veterinarian 
conxe  promptly  and  clean  the  mare.  In¬ 
cidentally,  whenever  calling  a  veterina- 
rian,  call  him  in  time  to  give  him  and 
yourself  and  the  subject  a  fair  break. 

With  us  this  first  day’s  care  of  the 
colt  calls  for  treatment  to  prevent  navel 
ill.  With  all  possible  sanitary  cai’e,  navel 
infection  may  occui\  The  distressing 
sight  of  the  colt’s  swollen  joints  indicate 
that  he  will  soon  pass  out,  or,  if  he  pulls 
through,  lie  is  likely  to  be  of  little  value. 
Navel  ill  is  one  of  the  major  losses  to 
be  prevented  in  raising  colts.  To  a  great 
extent,  it  can  be  done.  This  is  the  way. 
First  a  clean  place  at  birth  ;  second,  treat¬ 
ing  the  navel  to  heal  and  disinfect ;  third, 
a  couple  of  shots  of  navel  bacterin,  the 
first  a  few  hours  after  foaling,  the  second 
shot  three  days  later.  Administering 
navel  bacterin  is  a  job  for  your  veterina¬ 
rian,  and  is  the  best  insurance  I  know. 

I  can’t  remember  when  we  had  our  last 
case  of  navel  ill  on  Gregory  Farm,  but  I 
can  remember  when  we  were  always  af¬ 
flicted  with  that  trouble  and  loss,  before 
we  made  it  a  rule  promptly  to  treat  each 
colt  with  navel  ill  bacterin. 

With  the  colt  two  weeks  old,  and  all 
going  well  with  mare  and  foal,  the  mare 
may  go  back  into  harness.  She  should 
come  into  her  work  gradually  and  Tor  a 
time  be  relieved  if  possible,  of  grinding 
exhausting  work.  When  the  mare  is  at 
work,  keep  the  colt: at  home.  Don't  let 
the  eolt  follow  the  xuare  in  her  field  work 
and  so  make  a  nxTrsanee '  of  itself  and 
wear  itself  down.  The  colt  is  better  off 
in  a  box  stall.  To  take  away  that  lone¬ 
some  feeling,  give  it  a  handful  of  oats, 
crushed,  if  possible,  or  a  bit  of  bran  to 
nibble.  This  practice  should  be  continued 
increasing  the  feed  gradually  as  the  grow¬ 
ing  youngster  seems  to  need  and  make 
use  of  the  feed.  At  night  the  mare  and 
colt  should  be  turned  out  to  grass.  Avoid 
if  at  all  possible  turning  them  out  with 
the  general  bunch  of  work  stock.  That 
is  sometimes  a  pretty  rough  place  for  the 
little  fellow. 

Probably  nine  out  of  ten  colts,  while 
not  stunted  in  growth,  are  underdeveloped 
from  lack  of  feed.  The  best  growing 
feed  that  a  little  colt  can  have  is  its 
mother’s  milk.  Feed  the  mother  gener¬ 
ously  and  especially  so  if  the  mare  is 
also  doing  farm  work,  and  again  with 
foal.  She  is  doing  work  three  ways  all 
at  the  same  time.  If  she  keeps  in  good 
flesh  you  are  doing  your  part  well. 

The  trying  time  for  any  baby  is  when 
it  is  weaned.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  a  colt  if  he  loses  the  attention  of  his 
owner,  as  well  as  the  eai*e  of  his  mother. 
For  most  colts  this  occurs  along  in  the 
early  Fall.  A  cold  rain  and  wind  hits 
him.  In  a  few  days  he  begins  to  run  at 
the  nose.  If  this  does  not  promptly  de¬ 
velop  into  a  case  of  fatal  influenza,  it  is 
at  least  likely  to  give  you  a  rundown  colt 
for  all  Winter.  Before  this  can  occur, 
increase  the  colt’s  resistance  to  such 
ti'oubles  by  treating  him  with  anti-in¬ 
fluenza  bactei'in.  This  is  good  insurance. 

We  must  bring  the  colt  to  a  year  old 
and  put  him  out  on  grass  without  loss  of 
growth  and  condition.  To  do  this  there 
is  one  more  important  thing- to  be  done 
and  this  you  can  do  yourself.  But  do  it 
in  time.  On  a  warm  day  in  the  Fall,  rub 
the  colt’s  skin  with  coal-tar-creosote  dip, 
diluted  as  for  genei’al  use  printed  on 
container.  Two  applications  -will  about 
rid  the  colt  of  lice.  He  must  not  come 
out  of  Winter  a  long-haired  thin,  lousy 
colt.  Fortunate  is  the  colt  that  has  a 
good  mother.  Twice  fortunate  is  the  colt 
that  also  has  a  good  master. 

Hoi’ses,  like  men,  are  made  in  their 
youth.  Obedience,  self-control,  respect 
for  othei-s,  fearlessness,  industry,  develop 
and  grow  under  kindly  but  firm  training 
in  the  youngster’s  early  formative  days. 
The  colt  should  know  the  feel  of  the 
kindly  hand  over  his  head  and  down  his 
legs  and  round  his  feet.  Accustom  him 
to  the  halter ;  for  him  this  is  his  “yes” 
and  “no”  that  is  to  go  with  him  through 
life.  The  earlier  the  colt  understands 
the  halter  means  “come  with  me”  or 
“stay  where  you  are,”  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  At  latest  the  colt  should  be 
well  halter-trained  by  the  time  he  is 
weaned.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  using 
an  old  frail  halter  just  because  you  are 
handling  a  little  colt.  Such  a  halter  is 
likely  to  break  and  almost  at  once  you 
have  a  bunch  of  bad  habits  in  that  colt’s 
head.  A  colt  trained  at  the  end  of  a 
stout  rope  lead  on  his  halter  will  prob- 
ably  need  no  more  than  a  string  to  hold 
him  when  he  is  grown  up. 

Bearing  in  mind  all  that  must  be  done 
for  any  colt,  one’s  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
importance  and  value  of  a  good  bixxod 
mare.  Try  to  acqxxii-e  or  develop  one  real 
brood  mare.  Then  keep  her  anxl,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  keep  her  best  fillies,  which  should  be 
better  than  their  dam.  If  they  are,  don’t 
make  the  mistake  of  selling  the  dam  be¬ 
fore  the  fillies  have  proved  their  trans¬ 
mitting  ability  in  their  offspring.  This 
one  real  brood  mare  can  keep  an  oiali- 
nary  sized  farm  constantly  supplied  with 
farm  power.  She  is  the  sort  that  coxi- 


Pittsburgh  Fences  will  help 

you  save  every  dollar’s  worth 

of  HARVEST  After  every  har¬ 
vest  there  are  ac¬ 
tually  dollars'  worth  of  feed  left  lying 
on  the  ground  in  every  field — feed  that 
will  go  to  waste  unless  you  salvage  it 
with  livestock.  Turning  hogs,  cattle 
and  sheep  into  a  harvested  field  is  a 
simple  matter  if  your  fields  are  proper¬ 
ly  fenced.  With  hog-tight  and  cattle- 
high  fences  around  every  field,  you  need 
never  let  a  crop  go  to  waste.  When 


They  like  Ney  service  and  Ney  quality. 
Lower  your  production  costs  with  Ney 
equipment  — a  line  with  more  than  50 
years  of  experience  back  of  it. 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1879  •  Canton,  Ohio 

•  The  Ney  Line  •  II 

The  complete  Ney  Line  in-  j  I _ 

eludes  stalls,  stanchions,  {■■■■ 
waterbo tvls,  pens,  litter  car¬ 
riers;  haying  tools  including  1 
hay  carriers,  hay  forks,  hay 
knives,  pulleys,  and  hard-  I 
ware  specialties. 


prices  are  low  or  yields  light,  crops  can 
be  more  profitably  harvested  by  turning 
them  into  valuable  pork,  beef,  butter, 
eggs  or  mutton.  The  farmer  with  well- 
fenced  fields  is  always  in  a  position  to 
meet  market  conditions  .  .  .  Pittsburgh 
Fences  represent  the  maximum  value 
in  farm  fences;  Made  of  rust-resisting 
copper-bearing  steel  and  heavily  Super- 
Zinced  against  rust,  they  will  far  out¬ 
last  cheaper  varieties.  Plan  to  fence  at 
least  one  field  this  year  with  Pittsburgh 
Fence.  Your  nearest  dealer  will  gladly 
furnish  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 


5  Extra  Years  of  Harness  Use 

Why  does  the  Walsh  outlast  and  outwear 
all  other  harness?  Why  is  it  easier  on  the 
horse,  perform  better  in  the  field,  give  longer 
life  and  greater  economy? 

Post  yourself  on  the  business  of  buying  a 
harness.  Look  into  the  Walsh.  Get  the  facts 
of  its  unusual  record.  Find  out  how  and  why 
5  extra  years  of  work  are  built  into  it.  The 
story  is  worth  knowing. 

Write  for  the  free  24  page  booklet  “ Harness 
Facts  and  Figures.”  The  information  is  val¬ 
uable  to  you. 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

245  -  E.  Keefe  Ave.  Dept.  K-31,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Pittsburgh  Fence 


For  best  quality,  look  for  the 
“ Pittsburgh ’’  brand  on  farm, 
poultry  and  lawn  fence  .  .  . 
barbed  wire,  posts,  nails,  etc. 

Send  for  free  Farm  Engin¬ 
eering  Chart  to  help  you  lay 
out  your  fields  for  profitable 
crop  and.  stock  rotation. 


( Pittsburdh^Steel  Co) 

723  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


If  Cows  were  Customers 

.  .  .  you’d  go  out  of  your  way  to  satisfy 
them.  A  greater  profit  from  dairying 
is  possible  by  lowering  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  by  increasing  averages  .  .  . 
Both  are  possible  to  any  dairyman  who 
installs  adequate  dairying  equipment. 
Cows  respond  to  more  wholesome, 
comfortable  surroundings  with  in¬ 
creased  milk  production.  Ney  dairy 
barn  equipment  is  repeatedly  installed 
by  thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 


Horse  too  lame 
to  work?. . .  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

Effective  Absorbine  quickly  relieves 
muscles,  sore  and  swollen  from  overwork. 
Pulled  tendons,  strains  and  sprains  respond 
promptly  to  it.  W on’t  blister  or  loosen  hair 
— and  horse  can  work.  Famous  as  an  aid 
to  quick  healing  of  gashes,  sores,  bruises. 
$2.50  a  bottle  at  all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Fhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


No  Piece  of  Vimiite  Has  Ever  Failed  to  Give  Complete  Satisfaction 


Give  Your  Layers  Summer 
Health  All  Winter  with 

VIMLITE 

The  Flexible  Health  Glass 

Cut  a  few  extra  window  openings  in  your 


poultry 
row!  Ei 


houses 


THIS! 

VIMLITE  Over  Laying 
House  Windows 

—  cover  them  with  Vimiite  —  and  watch  your  winter  income  grow!  Lggs  are 
bigger,  shells  firmer,  prices  better. 

Vimiite  passes  more  ultra-violet  rays  than  other  glass  substitutes.  Its  double¬ 
thick  coating  lasts  longer,  admits  more  light,  keeps  houses  warmer,  and  does 
not  melt  or  drop  out  of  the  wire  backing.  Install  Vimiite  in  any  position,  flat, 
vertical  or  inclined,  leave  it  up  the  year  long.  No  other  similar  product  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  service. 

A  few  extra  feet  of  Vimiite  costs  little,  brings  such  added 
profits  and  protection.  Viinlite  is  weather-proof,  frost¬ 
proof.  rust-proof.  Reinforced  by  a  heavy  wire  backing,  it  is 
very  flexible — won’t  break  or  shatter.  Easy  to  cut  and  nail. 

Superior  — in  Every  Way 

Don’t  compare  Vimiite  with  any  ordinary  short-lived 
glass  substitute.  Its  strong  zinc-coated  wire-cloth  back¬ 
ing  has  a  special  rein¬ 
forced  selvage  so  that  it 
won’t  pull  loose  at  nail 
points.  Light  in  weight 
and  easy  to  handle, 

Vimiite  is  so  tough  that 
a  square  yard  will  sup¬ 
port  a  man’s  weight. 


BRINGS  THIS! 
Extra  Egg 

Production 


Build  This  Big  Greenhouse, 
for  less  than  $100.00  1 


Send  Now  for  your  FREE  Blueprints 
of  the  Vimiite  Greenhouse  — also  for 
information  on  Vimiite  Poultry 
House  —  Sample  and  Folder.  Write: 


Send  for  your  Free  Blueprints 
of  this  roomy,  17  x  12J4-foot 
Vimiite  Greenhouse,  shown 
here.  Easy  to  erect  in  a  few 
hours. And  thecomplete cost- 
lumber,  Vimiite,  stove,  etc. 
—comes  to  under  $100.00.  Add 
to  your  income,  by  growing 
vegetables  in  your  Greenhouse, 
all  this  winter. 


New  York  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


No  Piece  of  Vimiite  Has  Ever  Failed  to  Give  Complete  Satisfaction 


It 'takes  STALE-PROOF 

Nicotine  and  Kamala  Capsules 

TO  KILL  WORMS  .  .  . 


POULTRY  worms  take  a  terrible 
toll !  How  can  any  hen  work  with 
these  vicious-looking  parasites  in¬ 
side  her?  FRESH 
Nicotine  and  Kamala 
gets  rid  of  them! 

County  Agents  and 
Agricultural  Colleges 
will  tell  you  this. 

Always  100%  Fresh 

Here’s  the  finest  quality 
of  Nicotine  and  Kamala, 
kept  100%  fresh.  A  spe¬ 
cial  airtight  coating  pre¬ 


serves  the  worm-killing  power  of  N-K  Cap¬ 
sules  indefinitely.  Nicotine  and  Kamala 
in  Pratts  are  always  fresh  and  potent. 
Order  from  your  dealer  or  by  mail. 


#  N-K  CAPSUIES 

For  Chickens  and  Turkeys 


Adult  Size 
3-lb.  Birds  and  Over 


Chick  Size 
Under  3-lb. 


If  Dealer  Doesn’t  Supply  Pratts  N-K  Capsules — Order  by  Mail 

Enclose  money  order 
or  stamps,  indicating 
size  and  quantity  de¬ 
sired.  We  pay  postage. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Dept.  72 


50 _ 

_ $1.00 

50 _ 

_ $0.65 

100 _ 

_ 1.75 

100 _ 

_ 1.00 

500 _ 

_ 7.00 

500 _ 

_ 4.50 

1000 _ 

_ 12.00 

1000 _ 

_ 8.00 

124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Kaisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 


HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Burred  Rocks  and  Reds  for  Fall  and 
Winter  Broilers.  New  Low  Prices. 

Member — N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY, Inc., In  532. New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  ©.  II. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . *10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


nfilDTV  rmrifC  Hatched  in  a  new  .Tames- 
ntrll\  1  I  UHIUH3  way  Electrically  Controlled 
Incubator.  Wii.,  1 S rd .  Rocks,  &  R.  I.  Reds  $10-100. 
Heavy  Mixed,  $9-100.  Cash  or  0.0. D.  Write  for  prices 
of  600&  1000  lots.  Quality  and  live  arrival  guar.  Cat.  free; 
PE0LA  POULTRY  YARDS  •  Bex  2  Bearer  Springs,  Pa. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  for 
Winter  Broilers. 
Leghorns  hatched  on 
order.  Low  prices.  Safe  delivery. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA* 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Barred  Bocks..  $10.00—100 

B.  I.  Reds .  10  00—100 

Mixed .  8.50—100 

100J4  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


pure  riiirifc 

BRED  LliiLlliJ 


n nh,r  rhinlcc  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 
tsaoy  LI11LK&  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orders  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEY  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 

3,000  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  K 

Noted  for  high  egg  production,  vigor  and  size.  Trap- 
nested  stock.  REDB1RD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 


BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCK  PULLETS 

.  from  State  tested  breeding  stock  and  free  from  disease, 
$1.00  ea,  James  J.  Cummings,  Plymouth, N.  H. 


I"'  8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production. 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth.  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS.  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Chicks  That  Live 

!•  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 

3  All  blood  tested.  Write  for 
Ij  details  and  prices.  «J 

J  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.  !' 
i[  Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  % 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  O.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
“ The  StrainBred  for  Large ,  Uni  form ,  White  Eggs  Always” 
Official  335-egg  hen:  K.O.P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2,527  eggs.  Low  summer  prices  on  pedigreed 
stock  with  this  wonderful  breeding.  Flock  vaccinated, 
subcutaneous  method.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  -  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Baby  Ckicks 
Catalog  flee,  Sherman  Bowden  t  Sen,  Box  195A,  Minslield,  0. 


ceives  readily  and  regularly,  usually  at 
the  first  service.  Naturally  she  seems  to 
avoid  the  mishaps  that  befall  other 
mares.  She  brings  her  baby  into  the 
world  fairly  easily  and  without  undue 
labor  or  assistance.  She  suckles  abun¬ 
dantly.  Her  commissary  department  lias 
the  general  appearance  of  that  of  a  good 
milk  cow — udder,  milk,  veins  and  all.  She 
is  likely  to  he  a  long-time  milker.  When 
her  colt  is  weaned,  the  udder  of  the  dam 
must  have  care  and  attention.  Milk  her 
out  by  hand  a  couple  of  times  a  day  and 
then  once  a  day  until  her  udder  is  soft 
and  flabby  and  she  is  dry. 

Don't  let  any  tempting  offer  separate 
such  a  mare  from  you.  If  the  pressing 
necessity  arises  to  ‘‘sell  something,”  find 
that  something  elsewhere.  Such  neces- 
sites  constantly  arise  on  a  farm.  And 
they  always  will.  Looking  backward, 
these  situations  have  been  met  and  fre¬ 
quently  so  by  the  sale  of  the  offspring  of 
this  good  mare.  Establish  her  and  her 
family  on  your  farm  as  a  permanent  and 
dependable  source  of  income  and  service. 
Consider  her  transmitting  ability  as  a 
worthy  item  in  the  legacy  to  your  chil¬ 
dren. 


Maryland  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

Production  continued  to  ease  off  in 
47th  week  of  the  sixth  annual  egg-laying 
contest  being  conducted  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  Experiment  Station  at 
College  Park,  the  S60  hens  under  compe¬ 
tition  producing  2.311  eggs  or  38.39  per 
cent  of  a  perfect  lay.  Leghorns  captured 
all  the  honors  for  best  production  for  the 
week.  Two  pens  shared  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  honors,  the  respective  entries  of  Con¬ 
fidence  Farms,  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Pennsylvania,  each  of 
which  turned  in  a  pen  record  sheet  with 
a  51  egg  total.  Third  honors  went  to 
the  entry  of  George  B.  Ferris,  Michigan, 
which  produced  44  eggs.  Fourth  place 
resulted  in  a  tie,  the  respective  entries  of 
W.  W.  Kirby,  Maryland,  and  Samuel  1’. 
Swinn,  Maryland,  producing  43  eggs 
each. 

The  Confidence  Farms’  entry  continues 
to  lead  the  eputest  for  most  eggs  produced 
to  date,  having  a  total  of  2,575  eggs  laid 
in  the  47  weeks  the  contest  has  operated. 
This  pen  has  five  more  weeks  to  go  to 
the  end  of  the  contest  and  needs  but  27 
more  eggs  to  equal  the  best  previous  pen 
record  for  the  Maryland  contest.  The 
It.  I.  Red  entry  of  Scott  Poultry  Farm, 
Massachusetts,  holds  down  second  place 
with  a  score  of  2,346.  The  Leghorn  en¬ 
try  of  Samuel  P.  Swinn,  Maryland,  is  in 
third  position  with  2.331  eggs.  Fourth 
place  is  in  the  possession  of  Ben  W. 
Jacobs,  his  Leghorn  entry  having  pro¬ 
duced  a  total  of  2.267  eggs. 

In  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rook  division, 
the  entry  of  L.  L.  Powers,  Maryland,  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  lead  with  its  lay  of  2.111 
eggs.  The  Ancona  entry  of  It.  S.  Thom¬ 
as,  Pennsylvania,  is  best  in  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  class,  being  credited  with  1.675 
eggs. 

A  new  high  hen  has  pushed  into  first 
place  number  263  in  the  Cresston  Park 
Poultry  and  Supply  Co.,  entry  from 
Maryland,  having  broken  away  from  the 
tie  in  which  she  was  entangled  in  the 
46th  week  to  hold  forth  exclusively  in  her 
own  right,  her  total  to  date  being  289 
eggs.  Average  individual  production  is 
184.23  eggs.  This  figure  is  well  above 
the  average  for  preceeding  contests  but 
is  slightly  below  the  best  previous  record 
made  in  the  fourth  contest. 

The  leading  pens  in  each  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties : 

White  Leghorns. — Confidence  Farms, 
D.  C..  2.575;  Samuel  P.  Swinn,  Md..  2,- 
331 ;  Ben  W.  Jacobs,  Pa.,  2,267 ;  Sterling 
Farm,  Va..  2,248;  Mount  Hope  Farm, 
Mass.,  2,241. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Scott  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  2,346 ;  Globus  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  2,200 ;  Robert  B.  Parkhurst, 
Mass.,  2,120. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — L.  L.  Pow¬ 
ers,  Md.,  2,111 ;  K.  D.  Leather  &  Sons, 
Md.,  2,016 ;  Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn., 
1,935. 


Connecticut  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn.  Report 
for  47th  week,  ending  September  25, 
1931 : 

On  the  basis  of  points  scored,  five  birds 
in  the  Storrs  contest  have  now  passed 
the  300  mark.  They  include  four  R.  I. 
Red  pullets  bred  by  the  Enfield  High 
School,  of  Connecticut;  West  Neck  Farm, 
of  Long  Island ;  Donald  I.  Goodenough, 
of  Connecticut:  and  Harold  G.  Colt,  of 
Connecticut.  The  fifth  member  of  this 
elite  group  is  a  White  Leghorn  from 
Oregon. 

The  two  top  teams  in  the  contest  are 
still  at  each  other’s  throats.  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Connecticut,  that  led  the  entire  list 
of  100  pens  for  many  long  weeks,  slipped 
back  into  second  place  two  weeks  ago  by 
the  tinest  margin  of  a  single  point.  Last 
week  the  Pacific  Coast  pen  of  Leghorns 
from  Oregon,  squeezed  the  Reds  for  an¬ 
other  point.  Obviously  a  two-point  lead 
is  no  margin  of  safety.  Anything  hut, 
when  one  remembers  that  the  average 
scores  of  these  two  pens  is  exactly  2,600 
points  each. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  open¬ 
ing  week  last  November,  egg  production 
in  the  Storrs  contest  ran  above  the  50 
per  cent  level  until  this,  the  47th  lap  or 
with  only  four  more  rounds  to  go.  The 
total  production  for  all  pens  was  3,413 
eggs,  or  a  yield  of  48.8  per  cent.  This  is 
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a  drop  of  110  eggs  as  compared  with  the 
previous  week,  but  348  more  than  was 
laid  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 

In  spite  of  the  gradual  and  almost  fore¬ 
gone  let  up  in  egg  yields,  many  pens  are 
still  doing  their  full  duty.  No  less  than 
eight  teams  came  through  last  week  with 
an  average  production  of  75  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  a  general  average  of  48 
and  a  fraction. 


Slosson  from  New  York,  led  the  way  last 
week  with  a  lay  of  58  eggs  that  exactly 
measured  up  to  the  rules  and  therefore 
scored  precisely  58  points.  Barred  Rocks 
bred  by  James  Dryden,  of  California 
showed  up  with  a  tally  of  57  points  to 
rank  second  for  the  week. 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm  Leghorns  from 
New  York  ran  third  for  the  week  with  a 
total  of  56  points.  Two  other  pens  of 
Leghorns  entered  by  Leo  A.  Grouten,  of 
Connecticut,  and  Robert  L.  Montgomery 
of  Connecticut,  tied  for  fourth  place  with 
Deaterly  Poultry  Farm’s  pen  of  Barred 
Rocks  from  Pennsylvania.  These  three 
teams  scored  54  points  each. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follow's : 

Australorps.  —  Jerseyland  Farms,  N. 
J..  2.222  eggs,  2.149  points. 

White  Wyandottes.  —  Jack  Wrennall, 
Eng..  1.782  eggs,  1.84S  points. 

_White  Rocks. — E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass.,  1- 
970  eggs,  1.997  points;  Kalerok  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,872  eggs,  1.928  points;  Collins 
&  Ripper,  Iowa,  1,878  eggs,  1,904  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — .Tames  Dryden,  Cal., 
2,518  eggs,  2.475  points ;  R.  Walter  Bish¬ 
op.  Conn.,  2,383  eggs,  2,375  points;  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm,  Pa.,  2,298  eggs,  2,178 
points. 


R.  I.  Reds. — Donald  I.  Goodenough, 
Conn.,  2.545  eggs,  2,599  points;  West 
Neck  Farm,  L.  I.,  2,376  eggs,  2.539 
points:  Geo.  B;  Treadwell,  Mass..  2.354 
eggs,  2,379  points;  Homestead  Farms, 
Conn.,  2,352  eggs,  2,354  points. 

White  Leghorns. — ,T.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.. 
2.651  eggs,  2,601  points ;  Wene  Chic! 
Farm,  N.  J.,  2.479  eggs.  2.578  points: 
Tom  Barron.  Eng.,  2.394  eggs,  2,543 
points;  Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y.,  2.510 
eggs,  2.523  points;  Alfred  .T.  O’Donovan, 
N.  Y.,  2,519  eggs,  2,501.  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
3.413  e&gs,  3,449  points ;  total  to  date. 
201.719  eggs,  198.321  points ;  best  pen 
for  the  week,  58  eggs,  58  points ;  best  pen 
to  date,  2.651  eggs,  2,601  points;  aver¬ 
age  pen  total  to  date,  2,017  eggs,  1,983 
points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
40  Australorps  and  Giants,  53.6 :  50 
White  Wyandottes.  37.7 ;  130  White 

Rocks,  34.8 ;  140  Barred  Rocks.  57.5 ; 
280  R.  I.  Reds.  44.2;  360  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  55.4;  1,000  average  all  varieties, 
4S.8. 


Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.,  Poultry 
Association  to  Hold  18th 
Annual  Poultry  Show 

The  Gloucester  County  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  Jersey.'  at  its  month¬ 
ly  meeting  at  the  Woodbury  City  Hall, 
centered  on  the  poultry  show  to  be  held 
November  26-28  at  the  Gloucester  City 
Hall.  It  promises  to  be  a  great  show, 
so  send  along  your  entries.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  this  show  the  South  Jersey 
meet  of  the  New  Jersey  American  Ban¬ 
tam  Association  will  take  place.  A  large 
number  of  cups  and  special  prizes  will  be 
awarded,  as  well  as  the  regular  prize 
money.  Judging  the  bantams  will  be 
that  well-known  breeder  and  exhibitor, 
Bruce  Lentz,  of  Bowansdale,  Pa.  Judge 
for  the  utility  and  standard  varieties  will 
be  Mr.  Wolsiffer,  of  Millville,  N.  J.,  who 
is  also  well  known  to  chicken  fanciers. 
For  entry  blanks  and  premium  list  write 
to  show  secretary,  James  F.  Donohue, 
404  Queen  St.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


Henhouse  Ventilation 

I  have  a  henhouse  39x24  ft.,  10%  ft. 
to  ridgepole,  7  ft.  in  front,  5  ft.  rear. 
Would  it  pay  me  to  put  wallboard  for  a 
ceiling,  say  7  or  8  ft.  high,  or  what  would 
it  be  best  to  do  to  keep  it  warm?  I 
have  a  ventilator  under  the  dropping 
hoards,  going  out  the  rear  side.  Do  I 
need  one  on  the  roof?  The  front  is  all 
open.  j.  p.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

Except  in  the  Summer  time,  the  open 
front  should  be  sufficient  to  ventilate  this 
building  and  a  rear  opening  through 
which  the  wind  could  blow  would  be 
detrimental.  A  roof  ventilator  is  of  no 
value  where  the  front  is  kept  sufficiently 
open  for  ample  ventilation,  and  it  should 
be  kept  open  all  of  the  time.  A  ceiling 
would  improve  this  building  by  cutting 
down  the  air  space  to  be  warmed  and, 
still  better  than  a  ceiling,  would  be  over¬ 
head  stringers  from  plate  to  plate,  loose¬ 
ly  floored  to  hold  straw  above.  A  straw 
loft,  while  having  some  disagreeable  fea¬ 
tures,  adds  considerably  to  warmth  and 
dryness  of  the  interior.  Moreover,  it  is 
cheap.  m.  b.  d. 


The  chief  constable  of  a  small  English 
town  was  also  an  expert  veterinary 
surgeon.  One  night  his  telephone  bell 
rang.  “Is  Mr.  Blank  there?”  said 
agitated  voice.  Mrs.  Blank  answered 
yes.  and  inquired :  “Do  you  want  my 
husband  in  liis  capacity  of  veterinary 
surgeon  or  as  chief  constable?”  “Both, 
madam,”  came  the  reply.  “We  can’t  get 
our  new  bulldog  to  open  his  mouth,  and 
— there’s  a  burglar  in  it.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 
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Preparing  Smoked  Fish 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  on  the  .way 
to  smoke  fish,  the  following  is  a  simple 
and  effective  method  : 

Clean  fish  by  removing  the  head,  then 
open  fish  by  cutting  down  the  back,  full 
length  along  one  side  of  the  backbone. 
After  cutting,  the  fish  can  be  laid  open 
and  the  entrals  removed.  Wash  the  car¬ 
cass  clean,  place  in  container  and  sprin¬ 
kle  with  common,  coarse  salt;  one-half 
ground  stock  salt  is  good  for  the  purpose. 
Use  enough  salt  to  just  cover  the  fish 
lightly.  Leave  in  the  salt  six  to  12 
hours  and  then  remove,  wash  off  any 
excess  salt,  and  hang  in  smoke-house  and 
start  smoking  immediately.  The  smok¬ 
ing  can  continue  24  to  36  hours,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  density  of  the  smoke.  Almost 
any  of  the  following  hardwoods  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  I  have  used  hick¬ 
ory,  maple,  apple,  dogwood,  wild  cherry, 
hazel  and  willow.  The  use  of  willows 
makes  a  very  light  colored  product.  The 
other  woods  give  a  reddish  brown  color 
that  is  often  desired. 

After  smoking,  the  fish  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cured  by  placing  a  stove  in  smoke¬ 
house  and  keeping  a  warm  temperature 
until  curing  is  accomplished.  The  curing 
process  is  important  and  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  only  by  trial. 

If  desired  a  stove  can  be  kept  in  the 
smoke-house  and  use  for  smoking  pur¬ 
poses  by  removing  the  pipe,  and  later  for 
the  purpose  of  curing  the  fish. 

The  preservation  of  the  fish  will  de¬ 
pend  on  degree  of  dehydrating  effected 
by  the  cutting  process.  If  the  fish  is 
cured  until  bone  dry  it  will  keep  a  long 
time.  If  the  fish  is  cured  with  only  a 
portion  of  the  moisture  removed,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inspect  the  fish  frequently 
and  if  any  mold  occurs  it  must  be  re¬ 
moved  and  a  light  smoking  applied,  also 
(he  fish  must  be  placed  so  that  each  piece 
is  exposed  to  adequate  ventilation,  other¬ 
wise  spoilage  will  occur. 

The  entire  process  is  a  matter  of  ex¬ 
perimentation  for  the  beginner.  The 
salting  process  will  be  provided  by  the 
size  of  the  fish  and  the  degree  of  saluity 
desired.  Small  fish  should  not  be  left  in 
the  salt  as  long  as  the  larger  fish. 

If  live  fish  are  available  they  should 
be  bled  immediately  after  killing,  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  main  artery  at  the  foot  of  the 
skull,  or  at  the  end  of  the  body  near  the 
tail ;  also  the  scales  can  be  removed  by 
scraping  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is 
better  not  to  skin  the  fish.  If  desired 
the  back  bone  can  be  removed  by  cutting 
on  each  side  of  the  vertebrae. 

Skamania  Co.,  Wash.  J.  M.  J. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Oct.  13-16. — Baltimore  Livestock  Show, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Oct.  19-21. — Venango  County  Farmers 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison,  Wis. 

Nov.  16-17. — Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Fuller  notice  later. 
Everyone  invited. 

Nov.  26-28. — Gloucester  County,  N.  J., 
Poultry  Association,  annual  show,  Wood¬ 
bury,  N.  J. 

Dec.  1-6. — Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary  Harvey  C.  Wood,  Room 
3900,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago, 

Ill. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12. — Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Fanciers’ 
Association  Poultry  Show  at  Convention 
Hall.  E.  G.  Jones,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  7-12.  —  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  .1. 
Singer,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon,  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Jan.  5-8,  1932.— Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  13-17. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  18-22,  1932. — Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  18-23,  1932.  —  Farm  Products 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  25,  1932.  —  New  York  State 
Grange,  annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Fighting  the  Flies 

After  reading  Prof.  Herrick’s  article 
on  flies  I  would  like  to  add  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  fighting  this  pest. 

This  Summer  we  added  a  porch  to  our 
house,  in  place  of  an  old  one.  The  new 
one  was  screened  in.  The  screen  door 
was  taken  from  the  door  going  in  the 
kitchen-dining  room,  and  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  porch.  We  used  four- 
foot  copper,  16  gage  screen.  _  Now  we 
have  hammock  in  one  end,  glider  swing 
in  other,  and  with  rockers,  small  table 
and  rug  on  floor — it  was  a  place  to  take 
comfort,  both  day  and  evenings. 

But  the  back  door  which  went  in  to 
the  “well  house”  seemed  worse  than  ever. 
We  had  multitudes  of  flies.  The  shed 
was  open  at  one  end  from  roof  to  ground. 
AVe  battened  the  cracks,  made  a  concrete 
drain,  put  in  a  small  window  hole  cov¬ 
ered  with  screen,  put  up  2x6  to  hang  the 
screen  door  on  and  one  for  it  to  shut  on, 


covei*ed  the  remainder  of  the  space  with 
wide  screening  from  roof  to  ground,  killed 
the  flies,  and  were  then  all  fixed  to  keep 
the  flies  out.  While  this  is  no  thing  of 
beauty  it  is  a  great  help  in  doing  my 
work. 

The  expense  was  less  than  $2,  screen¬ 
ing  .$1.35,  one  sack  of  cement  and  the 
nails.  Of  course  every  one  thinks  the 
screened  porch  is  very  nice,  but  the 
screened  well  house  is  a  great  help. 

New  York.  m.  m. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION.  Etc..  Required 
by  t lie  Act  of  Congress  of  August  -I,  1012. 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1, 
1931. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  as- 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are: 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Managing  Editor:  W.  AV.  Higgins,  Maywood, 
N.  J. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  us  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

AV.  A.  O’Brien,  170  Vermilyea  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Dillon,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Agnes  Dillon,  443  West  147th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 

date  shown  above  is  - .  (This  information  is 

required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher, 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  25th 
day  of  September,  1931. 

(SEAL)  FRED  STRAHAN. 

Notary  Public,  Queens  County.  Queens  Co. 
Clerk’s  No.  2625,  Register’s  No.  2707.  Certificate 
filed  in  New  Y’ork  Clerk’s  No.  916.  Register’s 
No.  28682.  Commission  expires  March  30,  1932. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1059. 

HONEY.  FINE  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  85c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.60;  buckwheat,  75c  and  $1.55,  post¬ 
paid:  60  lbs  clover,  here.  $4.40;  120  lbs.,  $8.40; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  M.  E.  BALLARD, 
Roxbnry,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  HONEY,  clover-basswood,  5-lb.  pail, 
SI,  prepaid.  H.  M.  AVOODCOCK,  Vergennes, 
Yt. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  sweet  potatoes,  two 
dollars  barrel,  cash  with  order.  R.  U.  Le- 
CATO,  Painter,  Va. 


HONEY — Either  clover  or  buckwheat  in  5-lb. 

pails  delivered  in  third  zone  at  75c:  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  your  monev  returned.  E.  G.  CORN- 
AVELL,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


HAND-PAINTED  CHRISTMAS  cards,  16  for  §1. 
THE  PINES,  Tunkliannock,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Western  New  York  State  apples, 
Baldwins  and  Greenings,  bushels  or  barrels. 
H.  L.  GARRETT,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR,  MAMMOTH  AVishbone,  hot- water, 
12  compartments,  5,000  capacity;  used  only 
four  times,  fine  condition;  to  be  taken  down 
and  removed  by  buyer:  price  .$200.  PAUL 
AY’RES.  Box  175,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  5-lb.  pail  clover,  $1;  2 

pails,  $1.75,  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  $4.80:  24 
clover  combs,  $4,  here.  KENNETH  CARRING¬ 
TON,  Homer,  N.  Y.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.75;  four.  $3.25; 
buckwheat  and  mixed.  10  cts.  per  pail  less  than 
clover;  write  for  quantity  prices;  sample  10  cts. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


AV ANTED — Quotation  10  bushels  fancy  table 
potatoes,  Delawares  preferred.  BOX  315, 
Billerica,  Mass. 

1  POULTRY  7.  I 


Ready-to-Lay  and  Laying 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Hollywood-Hanson  strain.  From  blood-  $1.50 

tested  flocks,  sired  by  R.  O.  P.  males .  J.  *  each 

J.GRY  LESHER  -  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


EARLY  Hatched  Rinoneck  Pheasants  and  White  Silkie  Ban¬ 
tam  Cockerels.  Lamington  Lodge  Farm,  Whitehouse.N.J 


YOU  can  easily  find  a  cheaper  laying  mash  than  Bull 
Brand  for  those  new  pullets  of  yours.  Or,  if  you  choose, 
you  can  feed  them  on  a  higher  priced  mash  than  B-B. 
But  you  cannot  feed  a  mash  that  will  give  you  as  many 
eggs  per  dollar  of  feed  cost  as  B-B  will,  which  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  that  B-B  is  the  most  economical 
laying  mash  that  you  can  use. 

A  strong  statement,  of  course.  But  the  basis  of  an  un¬ 
qualified  money-back  guarantee. 

Back  of  this  remarkable  feed  are  years  of  testing 
against  other  feeds  on  our  experimental  farm  and  con¬ 
stant  improvement  to  better  its  quality  and  productive¬ 
ness.  Back  of  it,  also,  is  a  mill  with  facilities  for  taking 
our  proved,  perfectly-balanced  formulas  and  developing 
them  into  feeds  of  highest  quality  and  absolute  uniform¬ 
ity.  For  without  the  proper  manufacturing  organization 
and  accurate  equipment,  formula  by  itself  means  little. 


This  is  why  your  reputable  B-B  dealer  can  sell  B-B 
Poultry  Feeds  with  the  guarantee  that  they  will  give  you 
more  eggs  and  keep  your  flock  in  the  health  necessary  for 
sustained  production.  Your  dealer  further  offers  you  the 
privilege  of  trying  B-B  feeds  in  one  or  two  pens  for  a  30- 
day  period  with  the  understanding  that  if  they  don’t  in¬ 
crease  egg  production,  you  can  bring  back  the  empty 
bags  with  your  figures  and  he  will  return  your  money. 

It’s  the  fairest  offer  ever  made  to  a  poultryman!  And 
right  now,  when  lowest  production  costs  are  so  neces¬ 
sary,  should  be  a  good  time  for  you  to  avail  yourself 

of  this  opportunity.  Better  see  your 
B-B  dealer  now  and  let  B-B  start 
to  increase  your  margin  of  profit. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

BULL  B  RAM  3D 


M-170 


VITAMIZED 
LAVING  MASHES 


We \ £  CHICKS** 


FAST-GROWING  BROILER  CH  1 CKS— P  RO  D  U  CT 1 0  N  -  B  R  E  D  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Wene  Cross-Bred  AVyan-Rock  Broiler  Chicks  mature  10  to  20  days  quicker.  Hatches  every  Thursday.  AlsO' 
straight  Rocks,  Reds,  AVyaudottes.  Leghorn  Pullets,  all  ages.  Write  for  prices  or  call  at  our  Farms. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


fu“  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
30  GALLONS,  $29.25,  F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
6K4  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142*  A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BROILER  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Bred  for  fast  uniform 
prowth.  New  low  prices.  Prompt  shipments. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS  -  IVashinsrtonville,  Pa, 


For  Sale — 100  Vt™1  PULLETS  hatched, 

laying  50%,  52  ea.  OTTO  IIA  MMERSCH. MIDT,  Hillsdale,  N.Y. 


CII  C  5  Mos.  Old  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS 

wHLt  Ji  MATA  POCLTHY  FARM,  Richfield.  Pa. 


KHAKI-CAMPBELL  DUCKS— Bairs,  $3.50;  trios,  $5  00 
satisfaction  guaianteed.  F.  WICKW1RE,  Minerva,  Ohio 


SC.  BR.  LEGHORNS — 25  Bullets — 25  Yearling  Hens, 

•1  547.50.  CHA8.  RHOADS  -  Douglaaaville,  Pa. 


saRle  Narragansett  Turkeys  “rumon?,0"” 
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Marvelous  Invention  Does 
the  Week’s  Wash  in  a  Hour ! 

Mr.  C.  H.  Canfield  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  has 
invented  an  attachment  that  instantly  converts 
any  wash  tub  into  an  efficient  washing  machine. 
This  attachment,  appropriately  named  TItUAID 
WASHER,  washes  a  tub  of  clothes  in  5  minutes 
— does  the  week’s  wash  in  an  hour  or  two.  And 
it  washes  clothes  CLEAN  —  they’re  absolutely 
snow-white  when  they’re  hung  on  t lie  line.  For 
TRUAID  actually  removes  tile  dirt  that  is  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  meshes  of  the  fabric.  It  does 
this  by  forcing  the  suds  right  through  the  weave 
of  the  cloth.  Clothes  last  longer  too,  because 


TRUAID  does  not  pound,  agitate,  twist  or  tear 
them.  Your  most  delicate  pieces  can  be  safely 
trusted  to  TRUAID. 


Tiie  TRUAID  WASHER  has  made  the  back¬ 
breaking  wash-board  a  thing  of  the  past.  You 
need  no  longer  bend  over  a  tub  until  you  are  ex¬ 
hausted.  You  need  no  longer  coarsen  and  redden 
your  hands  with  hot,  soapy  water.  With  a, 
TRUAID  you  can  sit  on  a  chair  and  do  your 
washing  in  absolute  comfort.  TRUAID  is  so 
simple  to  operate  that  a  child  can  use  it. 

Clip  coupon  below  for  my  30-day  trial  offer  and 
booklet  which  tells  why  thousands  of  women 
praise  TRUAID  WASHER  every  wash  day. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Canfield,  Pres.,  Handy  Washer  Co., 
2430  E.  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  FREE  booklet  which  tells  how  TRUAID 
WASHER  takes  the  work  out  of  wash  day. 


Name  . 
Address 


Warmth  and  Style  in  an 
Indera)  Figurfit  Slip 


A  prominent  department 
store  buyer  said, 
“Since  women  have 
learned  of  the  warmth 
and  comfort  an  Indera 
Figurfit  (Coldpruf)  Knit 
Slip  gives,  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  less  outerwear.” 
These  smart,  form-fitting 
slips  are  just  ideal  for 
cold  weather  wear.  They 
keep  you  as  warm  as 
toast,  yet  may  he  worn  under¬ 
neath  your  best  dress — there’s 
never  a  bulge  or  wrinkle.  They 
cannot  crawl  around  the  hips 
or  hunch  between  your  knees. 
And  the  S  T  A  -  U  P  shoulder 
straps  always  stay  up. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  Indera  regular  models  and 
the  new  sport  model  in  all 
wool,  rayon  and  wool,  rayon 
and  mercerized,  cotton  and 
wool,  all  cotton  in  a  variety 
of  fast  colors.  Inexpensively 
priced.  Write  for  FREE  Indera 
Style  Folder  No.  254. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 

Winston-Salem 

N.  C. 


Good  for  You. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  xrowtha  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  liens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Autumn  Mist 

What  other  eyes  are  watching  now 
The  white  mist's  ebb  and  flow, 

For  whom  the  night  brings  bitterness 
And  dawn  recurring  woe? 

For  them  the  high  stars  gleam  too  cold 
To  light  a  world  with  trust; 

The  golden  glory  of  the  sun 
Withers  their  hope  to  dust. 

And  yet,  the  slow,  sweet  evening  hours 
A  remedy  prepare 
Of  subtle,  potent  essences 
That  deaden  fear  and  care. 

Whence  does  it  come,  the  age-old  charm 
Which  glides  through  throbbing  veins, 
And  all  unnoticed,  conquers  grief 
Till  only  peace  remains? 

Question  not  overmuch  the  source ! 

It  springs — and  close  at  hand  : 

A  dead  leaf’s  fragrance  on  the  wind 
Can  soothe  the  soul's  demand. 

— Mary  L.  Eglinton 
in  New  York  Times. 

4= 

We  have  given  methods  of  preparing 
cooked  tomato  juice,  now  so  popular.  One 
of  our  friends  uses  the  fresh  juice 
throughout  the  tomato  season.  It  is 
pressed  out  with  a  reamer,  like  orange 
juice,  strained,  and  then  seasoned  with 
a  pinch  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  a 
dash  of  catsup.  She  thinks  this  superior 
in  flavor  to  the  cooked  juice,  and  easily 
prepared.  Tomato  juice  being  one  of  the 
things  ordered  in  a  reducing  diet,  it  is  in 
great  demand  at  the  restaurants. 

* 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  pic¬ 
kle  and  a  relish?  A  nutrition  specialist 
says  that  a  pickle  is  a  product  made  up 
of  whole  or  large  pieces  of  vegetables  and 
fruit,  while  a  relish  is  the  product  cut 
into  fine  pieces  or  ground  up. 

* 

In  preparing  a  meal  for  some  public 
affairs,  such  as  a  church  or  Grange  sup¬ 
per,  many  good  housekeepers  find  it  trou¬ 
blesome  to  extend  their  home  recipes  to 
serve  a  large  number.  It  is  not  difficult, 
however,  to  note  how  many  servings  are 
provided  by  one’s  regular  rule,  and  then 
multiply  by  this.  The  department  of 
home  economics  of  any  State  experiment 
station  will  always  give  information  in 
these  lines ;  these  departments  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  working  out  recipes  in  quan¬ 
tity.  We  recently  obtained  a  recipe  for 
date  and  orange  whip,  to  serve  54  per¬ 
sons,  which  would  be  a  delicious  dessert 
for  a  public  supper.  It  calls  for  3% 
quarts  of  lemon  jelly,  two  cups  of  chopped 
walnuts,  two  packages  of  chopped  dates, 
31/a  quarts  of  orange  jelly,  and  some 
orange  coloring.  Fill  54  sherbet  glasses 
half  full  of  cooled  lemon  jelly,  add  dates 
and  walnuts,  and  chill  while  preparing 
the  orange  jelly.  Add  enough  orange 
coloring  to  deepen  the  color  of  the  orange 
jelly ;  when  partially  set,  whip  until 
fluffy.  Pour  the  orange  jelly  over  the 
lemon  jelly  containing  the  dates  and  nuts, 
and  chill.  Serve  with  whipped  cream 
garnished  with  a  slice  of  orange  and  bit 
of  date. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

The  interior  decorators  and  drapery 
departments  are  using  cotton  materials 
in  great  variety.  For  children’s  rooms, 
not  only  the  regular  chintzes,  cretonnes 
and  toiles  are  used,  but  also  calico  and 
gingham.  One  example,  intended  for  a 
hoy's  room,  had  curtains  and  couch  dra¬ 
peries,  including  cushions,  of  red  and 
white  print,  while  one  large  armchair 
was  upholstered  in  blue  and  white  check 
gingham.  The  effect  of  the  whole  wras 
very  gay  and  pretty,  and  certainly  suit¬ 
able  for  a  boy’s  room. 

Velvet  will  be  a  very  important  fabric 
this  Winter — it  is  to  be  used  for  dresses, 
suits,  wraps  and  hats.  Transparent  vel¬ 
vet  remains  at  the  head  in  this  country, 
and  the  fabric  has  been  so  greatly  im¬ 
proved  that  it  is  no  longer  perishable,  be¬ 
ing  easily  restored  by  steaming.  Velvet 
evening  dresses  are  to  be  extremely  in 
the  mode,  long,  but  simply  made.  They 
tell  us  that  the  French  manufacturers 
have  even  succeeded  in  making  a  water¬ 
proof  velvet  that  may  be  used  for  rain¬ 
coats,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  this 
marvel. 

We  see  blouses  of  canton  crepe  trimmed 
with  smooth  galyak  fur.  One  of  bright 
red  crepe  had  a  band  of  black  galyak 
around  the  bottom,  the  shawl  collar  be¬ 
ing  edged  with  the  fur  also.  Fur  is  be¬ 


ing  introduced  in  hat  trimming,  and  we 
are  told  that  fur  toques  will  probably  re¬ 
turn.  >>u  . 

Most  of  the  large  department  stores 
now  feature  what  are  called  semi-made 
dresses,  which  are  cut  in  standard  sizes 
and  partly  made,  all  the  work  required 
being  to  sew  the  side  seams,  set  in  the 
sleeves,  and  finish  the  hem.  One  often 
has  to  do  as  much  as  this  to  make  a 
completely  ready-made  dress  fit.  We  saw 
some  pretty  semi-made  dresses  of  light¬ 
weight  wool,  figured  or  black,  for  $6.95. 


Wyndhurst  Notes 

I  wish  I  could  make  a  real  word  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  picture  which  lies  before  me 
this  afternoon.  I  have  come  out  under 
the  trees  to  read  and  write  a  little  till  it 
is  time  to  help  with  dinner.  Ever  since 
I  was  a  small  child  this  group  of  trees 
has  been  a  refuge  for  me.  A  spruce  and 
a  hemlock  point  to  the  deep  blue  of  the 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


541  —  Very  Smart. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
l(i,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measured  Size  l(i 
requires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  a  leath¬ 
er  belt.  Ten  cents. 


is  designed  in  sizes 
10,  18,  20  years,  30, 
38,  40  and  42-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  3Vs  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
with  2  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


506 — Jaunty  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  10, 
18,  20  years.  30,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  ,vd.  of  18-iu.  lace. 
Ten  cents. 


889 — Youthful  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

lOe. 


Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine, 


sky,  and  even  in  Winter  I  love  to  spend 
a  few  minutes  here  on  the  bench.  Peo¬ 
ple  smile  and  look  a  little  sorry  for  me 
when  I  tell  them  that  trees  talk  to  me, 
but  it  is  true.  Trees  tell  me  many  things, 
and  their  words  are  always  wise  and 
kind,  and  after  a  little  time  with  them  I 
can  live  a  truer  and  better  life.  “Thana- 
topsis”  lias  always  been  a  favorite  with 
me,  for  truly  under  the  open  sky  one 
comes  near  to  God. 

Teck  is  sleeping  under  a  clump  of 
Forsytliia  near  at  hand;  to  be  out  of 
doors  with  his  family  is  much  to  his  lik¬ 
ing.  Nearer  the  house  young  Cousin 
Dorothy  and  neighbor  Elizabeth  are 
climbing  a  giant  spruce,  and  their  happy 
voices  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  wind  sings  softly  in  the  tree- 
tops  and  fans  me  as  I  write.  Even  an 
artist  would  find  it  hard  to  name  all  the 
shades  of  green  before  me ;  the  ash,  ma¬ 
ples,  larch,  horse  chestnut,  the  many 
shrubs  and  the  grass  all  show  a  different 
tint.  A  big  sugar  maple  is  showing  a 
gold  cast,  for  its  leaves  are  already  tell¬ 
ing  that  Fall  is  coming.  Off  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  the  sound  of  the  silo  cutter,  while 
near  at  hand  is  the  whir  of  the  cicada. 


The  children  just  ran  up  to  show  me 
how  dirty  they  were ;  hands  and  middies, 
which  were  clean  a  short  time  ago,  are 
black*  now,  but  hands  and  middies  wash, 
while  minds  and  bodies  have  got  some¬ 
thing  worth  keeping  always.  In  a  few 
days  they  will  be  in  school,  so  fast  has 
the  Summer  gone.  It  will  be  new  for  the 
school  bus  to  stop  for  a  child  from  Wynd¬ 
hurst,  but  Cousin  Dorothy  will  spend  the 
Winter  with  us  and  attend  school.  No 
more  seeing  the  bus  go  past  before  one  is 
downstairs;  now  we  will  get  up  early  to 
get  a  little  girl  off  to  school. 

I  have  been  going  over  the  garden  re¬ 
sults  these  last  few  days  and  find  some 
things  good  and  some  bad.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  a  blight,  rust,  mildew, 
insect  or  bug  going  which  has  not  paid 
me  at  least  a  short  visit  this  season : 
even  the  Japanese  beetles  have  come,  and 
while  they  were  few  this  year  I  suppose 
in  a  few  years  we  will  be  overrun  with 
them. 

Our  sweet  corn  has  been  fine.  We  had 
a  very  early  kind  to  start  with,  and  are 
still  going  strong.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  since  the  middle  of  July  that  we 
have  not  had  as  much  as  we  could  use 
for  our  large  family,  and  Sister-One  has 
some  put  up.  Lima  beans  are  more  vine 
than  beans,  and  peas  were  not  much 
good.  Tomatoes  were  a  little  late,  but 
are  very  good.  They  sell  for  about  30 
cents  a  basket,  so  I  am  glad  we  only 
raise  them  for  ourselves.  A  few  straw¬ 
berries  August  26  made  a  change.  Ap¬ 
ples  are  not  very  plenty  but  where 
sprayed  are  good.  Peaches  are  fine,  but 
Wyndhurst  does  not  have  any  trees  now, 
though  as  you  can  buy  them  for  from  25 
to  50  cents  a  basket  it  is  really  not  worth 
while  to  spend  much  time  on  trees. 

The  flower  garden  is  a  thing  of  joy. 
Since  March  25  I  have  had  something  in 
bloom,  and  will  have  till  hard  frost.  The 
Gladiolus  have  been  and  still  are  beauti¬ 
ful.  I  measured  one  bloom  the  other  day 
and  found  it  was  six  inches  from  petal 
to  petal  tip.  Of  course  most  of  them  are 
not  that  large.  Asters  began  to  bloom 
the  last  week  in  August,  and  are  very 
fine.  The  aster  beetle  bothers  a  little, 
but  one  spraying  and  hand  picking  seems 
to  be  keeping  them  in  check.  Zinnias 
were  never  so  big  and  such  clear  colors. 
They  have  had  plenty  of  water  all  sea¬ 
son.  A  wonderful  Datura  bloomed  the 
other  day,  or  rather  evening.  It  is  a  deep 
cream  and  very  double,  and  so  sweet.  I 
like  the  night-blooming  plants,  and  have 
had  much  pleasure  from  the  moon  vines. 
Each  evening  there  are  seven  or  more 
big  white  blooms  filling  the  air  with  their 
odor.  The  big  night  moths  seem  almost 
crazy  over  them.  It  is  breath-taking  ex¬ 
perience  to  watch  them  open.  Some 
morning-glories  are  as  fine  in  their  way. 
A  white  double  one  was  new  to  me. 

Annual  larkspur  has  been  good.  I  have 
not  grown  it  before,  but  shall  again.  It 
was  very  little  trouble,  and  has  a  wide 
range  of  colors,  and  keeps  well  in  water. 
The  herb  bed  has  been  attractive.  I  am 
drying  some  of  them  for  Christmas  gifts. 
The  new  roses  have  all  done  well  and 
have  all  bloomed  a  number  of  times.  The 
water  garden  fell  by  the  wayside  from  a 
number  of  causes,  but  better  luck  next 
year,  when  I  shall  try  it  again.  The  blue 
spruce  seedlings  are  coming  on,  though 
they  are  far  from  being  big  trees.  There 
are  so  many  things  in  the  flower  line  one 
feels  like  talking  about  that  it  is  hard  to 
stop.  The  flowers  seem  like  children,  as 
each  one  has  its  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
grow  all  the  better  for  a  bit  of  petting. 

I  sold  enough  seedling  plants  in  the 
Spring  to  pay  for  all  my  flowers.  Next 
Spring  I  plan  to  do  much  more  along 
this  line.  I  have  a  number  of  perennial 
seeds  in  cold  frames  now.  I  am  sure  I 
can  sell  all  I  do  not  want  for  myself  in 
the  Spring. 

The  bird  bath  materialized  at  last.  It 
cost  45  cents  for  a  pan  which  the  birds 
would  not  use,  and  a  package  of  morning- 
glory  seed.  A  big  earthen  fiower-pot  dish 
did  please  the  birds,  and  they  have  had 
many  a  fine  bath.  One  little  song  spar¬ 
row  seems  to  like  a  dip  before  he  goes  to 
bed  at  night.  I  hope  to  make  a  feeding 
station  out  of  it  in  the  Winter,  as  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  the  birds  that  use  it 
will  stay  through  the  Winter. 

Life  has  gone  on  much  the  same  at 
Wyndhurst  this  Summer.  There  have 
been  the  Summer  boarders,  some  nice  and 
some  so-so.  There  is  to  be  no  new  barn 
at  present,  as  barns  cannot  be  built  with¬ 
out  money.  It  is  no  fun  to  look  at  ruins 
all  the  time,  though  the  walls  look  much 
the  better  for  a  coat  of  whitewash.  In 
some  way  it  is  a  relief  not  to  wonder  if 
the  barn  is  going  to  burn.  Two  fire  pic¬ 
tures  are  hard  to  forget.  Some  people 
say  they  would  never  build  on  the  same 
spot  again,  for  where  there  have  been 
two  fires  there  will  be  a  third.  I  have 
told  some  of  them  that  if  I  believed  that 
I  would  build  a  pasteboard  barn  and 
burn  it  down  at  once.  People  are  queer 
things. 

THE  EX-TEACHER  OF  WYNDHURST. 


Vegetable  Hash 

One  sweet  pepper,  one  small  onion,  one 
tomato  (good  size),  one  small  ear  of 
corn,  Yj  cup  bread  crumbs.  Chop  onion 
and  pepper  rather  finely,  fry  in  shorten¬ 
ing  until  cooked,  add  bread  crumbs  and 
cook  until  crisp.  Add  corn  which  lias 
been  boiled  and  cut  off  the  cob  and 
chopped  tomato.  Mix  well,  adding  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  Put  into  serving  dish 
and  if  liked  fried  bread  crumbs  may  he 
sprinkled  over  the  top.  This  proportion 
is  enough  for  one  person.  a.  e.  f. 
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The  Farm  Kitchen 
Rejuvenated 

Farm  women  spend  long  hours  in  the 
kitchen.  There  is  never  a  morning  but 
something  must  be  baked,  with  the  con¬ 
current  retinue  of  dishes  to  be  washed. 
Ilot  Summer  days  are  canning  days, 
when  the  fruits  of  the  garden  go  down 
into  the  cellar  for  Winter.  And  many 
Winter  days  see  pork  and  beef  and  chick¬ 
en  put  down  for  Summer.  The  circle  is 
endless. 

But  what  real  psychological  help  a 
cheerful  kitchen  can  be !  It  actually  be¬ 
comes  fun  to  do  the  old,  wearisome  tasks 
in  a  colorful,  clean  kitchen.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  long  wait,  as  it  was  with  us,  but  we 
conquered  in  the  end.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  I  commented  upon  the  fact  that 
so  much  energy  and  money  was  going 
into  the  barn  one  Summer  that  the  next 
Spring  I  got  my  turn  at  it.  It  began 
with  the  floors. 

Our  floors  in  the  dining-room  and  kitch¬ 
en  had  been  deplorable  for  a  long  time, 
being  hard  pine  of  ancient  vintage  and 
hard  usage.  We  “swapped'’  a  heifer  with 
a  contractor  for  new  oaken  floors  in  these 
rooms.  Then  we  waited  and  pondered 
our  refrigeration  for  the  coming  hot 
weather.  We  had  usually  cut  and  stored 
ice  in  February,  but  we  needed  a  new  ice 
box,  and  when  was  there  ever  a  man 
cheerful  to  tug  out  ice  by  lantern  light 
at  10  o'clock  at  night  after  a  long  day  of 
haying?  Ice  was  a  struggle  from  May 
to  September,  if  it  lasted  that  long !  So 
our  long-dreamed-of  luxury,  an  electric 
refrigerator,  came  into  being  in  our 
kitchen.  IIow  many  steps  it  saves !  No 
more  pans  of  milk  to  be  slopped  down 
steps  and  into  a  back-shed  ice  box.  Al¬ 
ways  at  your  elbow,  the  swing  of  the 
shining  white  door,  and  what  desserts  are 
put  into  its  freezing  compartment  in  the 
morning  and  forgotten  until  supper  time 
on  a  hot  day  !  And  plenty  of  ice  cubes 
for  everything ! 

With  the  new  iceless  refrigerator,  the 
ancient  need  for  the  coldness  of  the 
pantry  became  obsolete.  Now  it  became 
a  superfluity.  It  jutted  out  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  and  the  kitchen  was  thereby 
smaller.  A  few  well-aimed  rips  and 
crashes  and  it  was  nothing  but  some  dust 
and  a  pile  of  sheathing.  And  what  a 
large  kitchen  there  was  made ! 

For  a  price,  the  carpenters  came  back 
and  built  me  cupboards  above  and  below 
to  store  my  pots  and  pans  that  lay  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  world  on  their  open  shelves. 
I  kept  intact  my  broad  working  shelf  be¬ 
fore  the  window  that  looked  out  into  the 
old  apple  trees.  The  old  cupboard  1  had 
lifted  up  to  the  ceiling  to  give  me  room 
beneath  for  my  tins  for  doughnuts,  sugar 
and  cookies,  which  I  painted  Chinese 
red  and  labeled  their  contents  in  India 
ink. 

The  cream  color  of  the  walls  was 
smoked  and  stained.  A  journeyman 
painter,  who  wandered  along  looking  for 
work,  took  over  the  job  of  refinishing 
it  between  days  of  haying  weather.  I  had 
him  paint  walls  and  ceiling  a  jade  green. 
The  whole  room  is  finished  with  sheath¬ 
ing  ;  the  cleanest  and  most  satisfactory 
of  kitchen  walls.  The  wainscoting  below 
was  varnished  and  this  we  left  as  it  was. 
The  rupture  on  the  ceiling  where  the 
pantry  had  joined  hands  with  the  kitchen 
the  carpenters  had  finished  in  beam  ef¬ 
fect  and  this  we  varnished. 

The  old  paint  on  the  pantry  window 
and  cupboards  we  removed  and  sand¬ 
papered,  and  treated  to  a  coat  of  ground 
color.  Then  the  cupboards  and  drawers 
were  done  in  the  same  green  as  well  as  a 
corner  closet  for  my  brooms,  the  lack  of 
which  I  had  always  bewailed. 

With  my  red  paint  pot.  I  outlined  the 
clothes  bars  on  the  wall,  the  dipper,  wash 
basins,  etc.  The  hired  men  scarce  knew 
whether  to  wash  up  or  not.  The  chairs 
and  cabinet  I  did  emerald  green  and  the 
latter  had  its  cupboard  in  tulip  yellow  as 
well  as  the  small  electric  stove  upon  it. 
The  rungs  of  the  chairs  and  table  legs 
and  stool  were  red,  too,  and  a  yellow  and 
green  oilcloth  was  before  the  men  at 
meals. 

My  curtains  were  flour  bags,  dyed 
bright  yellow,  short,  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
and  they  tied  up  perfectly  with  the  yel¬ 
low  oilcloth  along  the  sink  shelf.  A  scar¬ 
let  bowl  of  nasturtiums  in  their  reds  and 
yellows,  sits  atop  the  green  and  yellow 
cabinet.  My  bread  box  and  scales  are 
yellow,  my  kettles  that  are  exposed,  are 
red.  I  have  a  green  and  yellow  linoleum 
upon  my  work  shelf,  and  some  green  and 
vellow  cans  that  I  painted,  atop  the 
broom  closet.  My  kitchen’s  a  cheerful 
thing  and  I  hate  to  go  out  of  it  for  a 
minute.  My  kitchen  is  a  young  thing 
again. 

Now  I  am  waiting  for  another  plug  on 
my  work  shelf  for  one  of  those  electric 
beaters.  I  can  do  simple  ironing  there, 
too.  Next  year  one  of  the  new  fast  elec¬ 
tric  ranges  will  be  at  my  elbow.  And 
for  the  hard  usage  of  the  farm  kitchen, 
there  is  green  and  yellow  and  tan  linole¬ 
um  laid  on  my  new  floor. 

To  paraphrase  the  spider  and  the  fly, 
I  ask,  “Won’t  you  walk  into  my  kitch¬ 
en  ?”  FRANCES  STOCKWELL  LOWELL. 


Tennessee  Notes 

How  true  the  words  that  “the  days  are 
swifter  than  a  weaver’s  shuttle.”  Of  a 
morning  I  have  plans  for  the  many  tasks 
that  await  my  busy  hands,  but  the  reced¬ 
ing  sun  in  the  western  horizon  finds  a 
number  yet  undone.  Sometimes  too 
weary  for  words,  I  sink  down  on  the 
steps  and  let  my  eyes  take  in  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  glowing  west.  I  find  eomlort 


in  the  hazy  clouds  that  are  tinged  with 
gold ;  sometimes  they  assume  fanciful 
shapes.  I  see  an  azure  ship  in  a  sea  of 
gold ;  almost  I  can  fancy  fair  faces  peer 
out,  and  then  sometimes  it  is  low,  heavy 
clouds,  dash  and  rush,  lightning  and 
thunder,  winds  arise,  the  trees  are  shak¬ 
en,  bent  and  beaten,  the  rain  rushes 
down. 

A  needed  rain  is  coming  down  now 
with  a  regular  deluge ;  dark  clouds  and 
heavy  thunder  that  makes  the  house 
shake  and  earth  vibrate.  Thelma  has 
gone  to  try  to  sell  a  tufted  bedspread ;  no 
doubt  she  is  water-bound  somewhere.  Lee 
and  a  neighbor  are  working  on  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  saw  shingles,  Mr.  P.  gone  to  see 
how  Cecil  is  coming  on ;  their  share  of 
sickness  has  been  rather  heavy.  I  have 
been  framing  a  rug,  but  must  wait  for 
help  to  stretch  and  nail  the  corners. 
Some  quilt  tops  and  comforts  waiting  for 
cotton  and  lining.  A  braided  rug  is  in 
process  of  making.  Weasels  so  bold  they 
help  themselves  to  chickens  in  daylight. 
Foxes  have  caught  a  number  of  the 
young  turkeys.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Salad  Plate 

One  of  my  friends  returned  recently 
from  spending  a  time  in  another  State, 
and  she  described  a  dish  popular  there 
that  is  new  to  us.  It  is  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  for  hot  weather  and  is  called 
salad  plate. 

Simply  place  lettuce  leaves  on  plates 
for  each  person  and  arrange  cold  vege¬ 
table  on  them.  She  said  they  look  most 
attractive  when  fixed  in  rows  across, 
though  they  maybe  arranged  as  fancy 
delieates.  A  row  of  sliced  cucumbers, 
edges  overlapping,  and  a  row  of  tiny  rad¬ 
ishes,  a  row  of  beets  or  wdiatever  you 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Crow’s  Foot.- — This  is  one  of  the  very  old  quilt 
patterns.  This  may  be  used  in  one  color  and 
white  or  the  blocks  made  of  scraps,  each  one 
different.  The  pieced  blocks  are  joined  with 
white.  Price  of  pattern  is  15  cents.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalog  of  quilt  designs  is  also  15  cents. 
Address  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


have;  cold  boiled  egg,  sliced  with  those 
patent  slicers,  is  also  added.  The  salad 
dressing  is  served  separately.  These  salad 
plates  with  rolls,  a  beverage  and  cookies 
make  a  delightful  meal  with  few  dishes 
left  to  wash. 

And  when  preparing  these  vegetables 
earlier  in  the  day,  or  when  making  mixed 
pickles,  for  those  vegetables  which  have 
to  be  boiled,  do  you  make  short  cuts  by 
using  the  same  kettle  over  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible?  We  wouldn’t  cook  our  string 
beans,  peas  and  beets  together,  but  they 
go  very  nicely  in  rotation  and  the  rest  of 
the  stove  is  left  for  baking,  ironing  or 
heating  dishwater. 

Our  favorite  salad  is  composed  of  to¬ 
matoes  predominating,  cold  boiled  eggs, 
onions  and  cucumbers,  all  sliced,  with 
pepper,  salt,  mustard  and  vinegar  to 
taste,  but  it  is  greatly  improved  with 
what  you  have  of  the  following  added, 
but  always  the  above  mixture  anyway; 
nasturtiums,  celery,  peppers,  cayenne,  just 
a  little,  and  olive  oil.  Maybe  this  does 
not  sound  so  good,  but  try  it :  you’ll  use 
it  as  a  stand-by.  Nice  for  picnics,  car¬ 
ried  in  cans  if  kept  cool.  miis.  b. 


Rosy  Baked  Apple 

Core  and  peel  medium-sized  apples  that 
will  keep  their  shape  when  cooked,  like 
Jonathan.  Cook  the  peelings  and  core  in 
water  to  cover  10  minutes,  and  strain 
the  water  from  the  peelings,  which  con¬ 
tain  the  best  flavor  and  the  minerals  of 
the  apple.  For  every  cup  of  the  juice 
add  x/2  to  %  cups  of  sugar,  and  six 
red  cinnamon  candies  to  each  apple. 
Cook  to  a  thick  syrup,  add  the  peeled 
apples,  placing  all  in  a  glass  baking  dish, 
cover,  and  place  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
10  minutes.  Remove  cover,  turn  the  ap¬ 
ples,  and  bake  until  done.  Chill,  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream. 

MABEL  G.  FEINT. 


Cucumber  Relish 

Two  quarts  green  cucumbers  peeled, 
seeds  removed  and  chopped,  measuring- 
after  chopping ;  six  medium-sized  onions, 
chopped  and  drained  one  hour.  Add  1 
lb.  sugar,  %  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper, 
one  dessert  spoon  black  pepper,  three 
tablespoons  salt,  one  quart  vinegar.  Mix 
all  together  thoroughly,  and  seal  in  cans 
without  cooking. 


Kalamazoo  Stoves  and  Ranges  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

KALAMAZOO 

Factory  Prices 


Your  name  on  the  coupon  below  brings  you  a  FREE  copy  of  this  new  catalog  of 
KALAMAZOO-DIRECT-TO-YOU  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces.  It  saves  you 
Yi  to  ]/2  on  your  new  cook  stove  or  heating  equipment,  because  it  quotes  you 
factory  prices  at  sensational  reductions. 


Prices  Lower  Than  Ever— 31  Years  of  Quality 


$2415 


Make  your  selections  direct  from  factory  stock  at  the  Biggest  Savings  in  Years. 
Kalamazoo  prices  are  lower — far  lower  than  ever — but  Kalamazoo  quality,  famous 
for  31  years,  is  rigidly  maintained.  This  is  the  year  to  buy  wisely.  That  means 
buying  direct  from  the  factory — eliminating  all  un¬ 
necessary  in-between  costs. 

Only  $5  Down  on  Anything— Year  to  Pay 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now!  You’ll  see  200  styles  and 
sizes— more  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores.  Only  $5 
Dozen  on  any  Stove,  Range,  or  Furnace,  regardless 
of  price' or  size.  A  Year  to  Pay.  800,000  Satisfied 
Customers  have  saved  Yi  to  y2  by  mailing  this  cou¬ 
pon.  “We  saved  $50,”  says  C.  T.  Harmeyer,  An- 
sonia,  O.  “I  saved  from  $50  to  $75  by  sending  to 
Kalamazoo,”  writes  W.  B.  Taylor,  Southbridge, 

Mass.  “No  one  will  ever  be  sorry  they  bought  a 
Kalamazoo,”  says  Cora  M.  Edwards,  Berryville, 

Ark.,  who  has  had  one  22  years. 

New  Ranges  in  Lovely  New  Colors 

Don’t  miss  the  new  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  new 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges — new  colors  and 
new  improvements.  Look  for  the  ranges  with  the 
new  Utility  Shelf — they’re  lower,  much  lower  in 
price,  and  so  attractive!  The  President  is  a  modern 
new  Coal  and  Wood  Range.  Your  choice  of 
Pearl  Gray,  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green,  Delft 
Blue  or  Black  Porcelain  Enamel  in  all 
ranges.  Colors  to  match  every  decorative 
scheme.  Colors  that  start  you  dreaming  of 
a  beautiful  kitchen.  Colors  as  easy  to  clean 
as  a  china  dish.  Also  Gas  Stoves,  Oil 
Stoves,  Household  Goods. 

Healthful  Heaters  Give  Furnace  Heat 
Pages  of  colored  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  Heat  Circulators.  Astonishing  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Terms.  They  give  constant 
circulation  of  fresh,  healthful,  moist, 
warm  air — eliminate  colds  and  winter  ills. 

Several  models  with  convenient  foot  warm¬ 
er.  Heat  from  3  to  6  rooms  comfortably. 

FREE  Furnace  Plans— FREE  Service 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  modern  furnace¬ 
heating  system  actually  planned  for  your 
home,  mail  coupon.  It’s  easy  to  install  your 
own  furnace  (pipe  or  direct  heat) — thou- 


Heaters 

as  low  as 


Furnaces 

as  low  as 


$5785 


sands  have.  We  show  you  how. 
A  Kalamazoo  furnace  increases 
your  home’s  value  —  makes  it 
more  livable,  more  comfortable, 
more  healthful.  Only  $5  down. 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Use  your  Kalamazoo^  for  30 
days,  FREE.  Every  Kalamazoo 
carries  a  5-year  Guarantee  Bond 
on  materials  and  workmanship. 
$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction.  You  are  fully 
protected — you  risk  nothing. 

Tremendous  buying  power  en¬ 
ables  us  to  buy  raw  materials  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  from  the  factory — we 
are  able  to  give  you  this  year  as 
never  before,  absolute  rock-bot¬ 
tom  Factory  Prices.  Kalamazoo 
is  a  factory.  You  can’t  beat 
factory  prices  at.  any  time  — 
more  especially  this  year. 


24-Hour  Shipments 

All  stoves  and  ranges  are  shipped 
from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  or  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  warehouses,  if  you  live  east, 
within  24  hours.  Furnaces,  48 
hours.  No  delay.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Mail  the  coupon  now 
for  this  sensational  new  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehousing  and  shipping  points: 
Utica,  N.  Y.  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  KalaraazoQ 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


1 

I 
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1 
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800,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 


□ 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 

Gas  and  Com-  I  I 
bination  Gas,  ‘ — ' 
Coal  and  Wood 

Ranges 


Oil  Stoves 

Cabinet 

Heaters 

Pipe  Furnaces 

Direct  Heat 
Furnaces 
Washing 

Machines 
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Put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to  indicate  arti- 
cle»  in  which  you  are  interested. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  vour 
FREE  Catalog. 


Name  . . . 

( Please  print  name  plainly ) 

Address  . 


City 


State 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  was  very  much  pleased  yesterday  to 
receive  from  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
a  check  for  $110,  as  payment  in  full  of 
my  claim  for  breeding  birds  which  were 
damaged  in  shipment  to  Flying  Horse 
Farm,  South  Hamilton,  Mass.,  last  Win¬ 
ter.  I  know  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  collect  this  without  the  great  as¬ 
sistance  which  you  have  given  me,  and 
I  want  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  your  help.  I  know  it  is 
not  your  policy  to  receive  payment  for 
this  service  which  you  render  for  your 
subscribers.  On  the  other  hand,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  so  much  your  help  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  anything  I  could  to  extend 
the  influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  you 
will  send  me  the  list  of  subscribers  here 
I  shall  be  glad  to  pay  for  a  number  of 
trial  subscriptions  to  other  people  who, 
I  am  sure,  would  be  interested  in  your 
good  paper.  R.  w.  n. 

Connecticut. 

A  shipment  of  prize  birds  valued  at 
$S00  were  sent  by  express  and  insured 
for  careful  handling.  They  were  exposed 
to  severe  weather  after  extreme  heat  and 
colds  and  pneumonia  developed,  and  the 
shipper  lost  birds  valued  at  $110.  The 
claim  was  declined  on  the  ground  that 
no  negligence  was  apparent,  but  further 
investigation  showed  that  the  birds  were 
taken  from  the  warm  express  car  and 
placed  on  a  cold  station  without  protec¬ 
tion,  and  the  express  agency  sent  check 
for  the  amount  due.  We  appreciate  the 
generous  response  made  by  R.  W.  B.  and 
are  glad  to  have  been  of  help  to  him. 

I  shipped  to  the  Reliant  Supply  Co..  6 
Varick  St.,  New  York  City.  8,191  lbs. 
gross  weight  of  extracted  honey  at  live 
cents  per  pound,  less  the  freight  to  New 
York  City,  March  11,  1931;  amount 
$132.68  net.  I  cannot  get  a  settlement 
with  them.  Will  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  you  can  help  me  on  this. 

New  York.  D.  G.  u. 

Our  attorneys  report:  We  have  had 
dozens  of  claims  against  this  debtor  un¬ 
der  various  trade  names,  and  none  of 
which  has  been  collected.  The  guiding 
genius  of  this  is  Herbert  Ceil.  There  are 
a  good  many  judgments  outstanding 
against  him,  and  he  has  been  examined 
in  supplementary  proceedings  very  often. 
The  District  Attorney’s  office  has  also  in¬ 
vestigated  his  manner  of  doing  business. 
A  judgment  would  be  worthless.  The 
case  is,  of  course,  hopeless. 

I  am  a  taxpayer  and  went  to  pay  my 
tax  a  year  ago  last  January.  Collector 
said  mV  name  was  not  on  the  book,  so 
no  charges,  but  this  year,  January,  they 
doubled  my  tax.  adding  the  year  omitted. 
1  have  been  told  they  had  no  right  to  do 
so.  The  budget  for  the  amount  had  been 
made  out  in  full  for  our  town.  Is  it 
right,  and  who  has  the  extra  money  col¬ 
lected?  If  I  should  refuse  or  fail  to  pay 
they  would  sell  my  place.  There  are 
other  names  left  off  this  year.  My  next 
door  neighbor  is  one.  What  should  we 
do?  I  have  paid  it  all,  but  it  is  easier 
for  me  to  pay  each  year.  It  amounts  to 
about  $80  a  year.  s.  r. 

New  York. 

The  failure  of  the  collector  to  give  you 
a  tax  bill  one  year  would  not  relieve  you 
from  payments  of  the  tax  later.  Since 
the  tax  was  not  paid  it  would  probably 
become  a  lien  on  the  property,  and  the 
property  could  be  sold  for  the  taxes. 
When  paid,  of  course,  it  would  go  to  the 
tax  fund  and  not  to  any  person.  From 
this  record  it  would  seem  that  the  town 
officials  are  either  careless  or  incompe¬ 
tent.  The  most  effective  remedy  in  such 
cases  is  to  elect  new  officials,  but  oc¬ 
casional  mistakes  will  occur  in  all  human 
affairs.  It  is  the  repetition  of  the  same 
mistakes  that  constitute  the  unpardon¬ 
able  sin. 

I  have  just  inherited  $3,500  and  am 
anxious  to  invest  it  safely  with  as  large 
an  income  as  possible.  I  have  been  ad¬ 
vised  that  lT.  S.  Steel,  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph,  and  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  are  all  safe.  Any  information  you 
may  give  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Delaware.  av.  a.  e. 

This  friend  is  well  advised  on  desirable 
stocks,  but  of  course  they  have  all  suf¬ 
fered  in  price  during  the  decline.  If  one 
wanted  to  invest  in  stocks,  this  is  about 
the  best  line  he  can  select.  At  the  same 
time  we  do  not  advise  farmers  to  invest 
in  stocks  for  the  reason  that  the  farmer 
is  not  in  a  position  to  watch  the  market 
and  the  progress  of  the  company  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  stock.  Bankers  and  finan¬ 
ciers  are  in  daily  touch  with  these  con¬ 
cerns,  and  if  there  is  any  indication  of 
decline,  they  sell  and  get  out.  while  the 
farmer  knows  nothing  about  the  decline 
of  value  until  it  is  out  in  the  stock  mar¬ 


ket  and  prices  have  dropped.  This  is  al¬ 
ways  a  consideration  in  buying  stocks. 

The  United  States  bonds  and  muni¬ 
cipal  bonds  of  high  character  pay  low  in¬ 
terest  but  are  substantial.  Sometimes 
where  a  person  is  acquainted  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  knows  the  value  and  the 
people,  he  is  able  to  make  an  investment 
in  real  estate  occupied  by  the  owner,  and 
where  the  mortgage  does  not  exceed  50 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property,  it 
makes  a  Aery  good  investment  because 
the  rate  of  interest  is  good  and  if  the 
mortgage  is  made  from  only  one  to  three 
years,  it  ought  to  be  an  entirely  safe  in¬ 
vestment.  The  loan  is  also  under  per¬ 
sonal  supervision.  We  suggest  safety 
first  in  preference  to  high  interest  rate. 
Beware  of  more  than  regular  rates. 


I  have  a  mortgage  coming  due  soon.  I 
have  paid  interest  and  installments  and 
made  $3,000  worth  of  improvements  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  years  since  I  bought  the  farm. 
Owing  to  the  depression  I  find  it  hard  to 
pay  interest,  taxes  and  installments.  The 
holder  of  the  mortgage  does  not  seem  will¬ 
ing  to  forego  the  installments,  and  he 
may  foreclose.  If  you  can  offer  any  sug¬ 
gestions  I  would  be  grateful.  If  I  have 
to  lose  the  property,  would  it  be  better 
to  deed  it  over  than  to  go  through  fore¬ 
closure?  H.  E. 

New  York. 

With  your  past  record,  it  seems  that 
the  mortgagee  would  be  willing  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  loan  while  you  pay  interest  and 
taxes  and  keep  the  place  up  by  improve¬ 
ments  during  these  depression  times. 
Land  in  your  section  is  likely  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease.  Our  suggestion  is 
to  get  an  extension  of  the  mortgage  if 
possible.  If  not.  make  a  persistent  effort 
to  get  the  money  elsewhere.  There  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  someone  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  would  be  glad  to  take  the 
mortgage  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  If 
you  fail,  a  real  estate  broker  may  be  able 
to  get  it  for  you.  He  would  chax’ge  a 
commission,  but  the  service  would  be 
worth  it  in  this  case. 

It  would  take  two  or  three  months  to 
foreclose  and  there  would  be  considerable 
expense.  If  you  deeded  it  over,  the 
mortgagee  would  save  this  time  and  ex¬ 
pense.  You  would  lose  the  use  of  the 
place  for  the  two  or  three  months.  He 
would  probably  be  glad  to  make  you  an 
allowance,  but  Ave  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  avoid  the  foreclosure  by  his  renewal 
of  the  mortgage  or  a  replacement  of  it 
elsewhere. 

e-  •  fr  '.*$£.  ve. 

George .  Graham  Rice,  avIio  has  been 
serving  a  sentence  in  Atlanta  Peniten¬ 
tiary  for  a  conviction  for  mail  fraud  in 
the  sale  of  Idaho  Copper  stock,  came  up 
to  New  York  last  Aveek  and  made  a  mo¬ 
tion  befoi-e  the  court  for  the  return  of 
his  “sucker  list”  of  600,000  names  and 
addresses,  all  card -indexed.  The  govern¬ 
ment  contends  that  Rice's  income  from 
1925  to  192S  inclusive,  Avas  $25,000,000. 
He  is  under  iixdictment  for  neglect  to  file 
an  income  report  for  1925,  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  contention  of  the  government, 
the  tax  should  have  been  $436,000.  If 
Rice  succeeds  in  getting  the  “sucker  list” 
returned  to  him.  and  the  government  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  inducing  him  to  file  reports,  he 
should  be  a  gi'eat  comfort  to  the  Fedei’al 
Treasury  in  these  times  of  deficits. 

Some  time  back  a  supposed  great  friend 
of  my  mother  got  me  for  $1,500  in  stock 
of  the  Dickenson  Cord  Tire  Corporation. 
He  wouldn’t  give  me  time  to  Avrite  you 
before  I  invested.  Of  course  I  lost.  Re¬ 
cently  a  man  came  from  Philadelphia  and 
offered  me  $10  a  share  for  the  stock,  but 
only  on  condition  that  I  buy  an  equal 
number  of  shares  of  Van  D.vke  Chemical 
Company.  I  did  not  bite,  but  Avould  like 
to  knoAV  what  you  think  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  J.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

This  is  an  old  trick  of  promoters.  They 
make  you  a  cash  offer  for  a  worthless 
certificate  provided  you  buy  something 
else  and  pay  in  cash  more  than  the  other 
property  or  stock  is  xvortli.  The  Van 
Dyke  Company  has  a  nominal  rating,  but 
the  stock  has  no  known  public  market. 

Can  wages  be  collected  after  standing 
11  months  if  the  employer  is  worth  it  in 
property?  «.  b.  av. 

Pennsylvania. 

Yes ;  any  debt  for  wages  or  other 
things  is  good  for  six  years  and  may  be 
collected  during  that  time  if  the.  debtor 
is  responsible,  but  of  course  if  he  refuses 
to  pay  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  to  sue 
him  for  it  and  get  a  judgment,  and  sell 
his  property  at  his  expense. 
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SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 
Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  hath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


One-Man  Saw  Mill- 


Makes  lumber, shingles , cross  ties, fence 
posts, laths,  fruit  and  vegetable  crates 
and  boxes,  dimension  blanks  for  furniture, 
etc.  Splits  blocks  into  firewood.  Needed  by 
farmers,  timber  owners. 


LC  SI 

THAN 

?I5ft 


contractors.  Faya  for  itself 
in  a  week,  or  on  one  job. 
Guaranteed.  Sold  direct  from 
factory .  Write  toda  y  for  Spec- 
ial  Offer  and  Free  Book  “How 
To  Make  Lumber." 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

722E  Mfgrs.Ex.Bldg., Kansas  City, Mo* 


PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

A few  FREE  Catalog 

Buy  Direct — Save  V2 

on  all  Plumbing,  Heating  and 
Roofing  Supplies.  Send  for 
FREE  CATALOG  fall  of  Real 
Bargains. 


STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 


407  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Better  than  B  Batteries.  In 
use  over  three  years.  Guaranteed.  Free  pamphlet. 

COLE  MFO.  CO.  .  •  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 
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Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes .  ....  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 


Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 


Netv  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

Flow  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making... . 75 


Mrs.  Borer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  Avill  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30tli  St..  New  York 
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Money  Saving 

Subscription  Offer 

3  Years — 156  Copies — Only  $1.00 

Regardless  of  how  your  subscription  stands  you  can  net  a 
big  saving  by  renewing  your  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  at  this  bargain  price.  Tell  your  neighbor  about 
this  offer.  It  is  open  to  new  as  well  as  old  subscribers. 
Three  years  for  the  old  price  of  one  year  is  a  real  bargain. 

-  -  -  ORDER  BLANK - 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  jmu  will  find  $1.00  for  which  please  extend  my  sub¬ 
scription  three  years  from  present  date  of  expiration. 

Name  .  . 

R.  R.D.  or  St . . 

Post  Office  . . 

To  avoid  errors  write  your  name  the  same  as  it  appears  on  the  address 

label  of  your  paper.  10-17 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


LAND  OPENINGS  KTiS* 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  Improved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FKEE  BOOK 
and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Depl.  30,  G.  N.  By.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  hoy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
l  Mew  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  permanent 
profitable  business  selling  Whitmer  Quality  Household 
necessities  to  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  We 
teach  you  free.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  $50  np 
weekly.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day- 
Pian. 

The  H.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

I 09-F  Market  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE— aIItS, 

.1.  W.  HOUCK  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


POSTING  SIGNS 

for  the  coming  hunting  season,  75c  per  doz.,  postpaid 
Complies  state  law. 

KENWORTHY  FEATURE  SERVICE 
45  IV.  Division  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


■  pK  fm  Presses,  Graters,  Screens,  Pumps, 

®  _  I  I  1  g—  Rack  Cloth,  Supplies.  Catalog  free. 

■■■  ■  »  Palmer  Bros.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


Hay  For  Sale  trade.  Reference  First  Nat’I  Bank, 


Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  for  dairy 
trade.  Reference 

Tally,  N.  Y.  JAMES  KELLY,  18»  Friseoc  Arc.,  Syracuse,  >.I, 

p||()  CII  r  I  Several  25  Clyde  t-4  Horse  Power 
run  OhLC  •  used  ELECTRIC  MOTORS  in  per- 
feet  running  condition.  H.  I„  GAKItET,  I.yixfonyllle,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but.  no  display  advertising  or  ad- 
vertifiing  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED— Single,  for  Guernsey 
herd.  A  raw  milk;  state  experience  as  cow¬ 
man  and  feeder;  give  references.  ADIER1ISER 
1704,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — General  farmer,  good  milker,  pay 
monthly,  house  free;  state  wages.  BOX  434, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Housekeeper,  about  middle-age; 

must  be  used  to  country;  no  objection  to  one 
child.  Write  BOX  SO,  It.  F.  D.  1,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  JOB  wanted  on  a  farm:  age 
3!)  years,  strong,  not  a  servant  type;  can  run 
a  large  place,  knows  the  boarding  business. 
MRS.  IDA  OWENBROOK,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


POULTR YMA N.  BUSINESS  and  poultry  eoHrses, 
experienced  all  branches;  references;  fore¬ 
man,  manager.  ADVERTISER  1700,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker 


COMPETENT  SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  gentleman’s  estate,  by  middle-aged 
man,  grown  daughter;  furnished  cottage;  com¬ 
muting  distance  New  York;  years  of  successful 
experience  livestock,  butter-making,  poultry¬ 
raising,  farm  crops,  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers, 
shrubs,  tree  moving,  grading,  road-building, 
etc.;  best  of  reference;  personal  interview  re¬ 
quested.  D.  W.  DEVINE,  53  East  Park  Ave., 
Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 


NOW  orEN  and  ready  for  engagement,  man¬ 
ager,  skilled  in  the  branches  of  commercial 
dairying,  having  achieved  fame  and  honor  with 
A.  R.  work,  desires  position:  smallest,  details 
constantly  observed.  Apply  ADVERTISER  1720, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  caretaker,  horseman, 
farmer;  age  40,  Swedish,  single.  BRONSON, 
Box  175,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single,  middle-aged 
man  to  assist  in  caring  for  aged  couple;  farm 
bred,  honest,  temperate,  agreeable,  absolutely 
dependable  any  duties  assigned;  small  wages 
agreeable  if  good  home  surroundings.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  wants  work  on 
farm.  ADVERTISER  1723,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  YOUNG,  single,  7  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases  incubation  to  pedigree 
breeding;  can  also  do  carpentry,  concreting, 
plumbing,  electric  wiring,  etc.,  about  farm, 
handle  any  job  large  or  small.  E.  A.  KELLER, 
163  Clarencedale,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


BUTTER-MAKER  AND  milk-house  man  desires 
position;  will  consider  small  herd,  on  commis¬ 
sion  basis;  single,  American.  ADVERTISER 
1728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  FOR  the  past  7  years  of  the  C.  A. 

Kummire  farm,  scientific  farming  and  care 
of  Shorthorn,  Durham  cattle;  open  for  a  propo¬ 
sition  end  of  November;  specify  wages  and  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter;  married,  two  sons  7  and 
10  years  of  age;  correspondence  address,  BOX 
57,  Kill  Buck,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT,  experience  in 
England  and  this  country  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  RICHARD  CARTWRIGHT,  Cen- 
terport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  MAN  would  like  work  on  dairy,  also 
good  planter;  have  clean  habits;  write  any¬ 
time.  Address  G.  ADELS,  New  Town  Road, 
Wartondike,  N.  J. 


PARMER,  29,  SINGLE,  wants  temporary  posi¬ 
tion  till  December;  experienced  milking,  team¬ 
ing,  drive;  anything  considered;  reference;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1735,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  NOVEMBER  15,  married  man  for 
herdsman;  must  understand  feeding  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  be  a  good  calf  man:  no  A.  R.  work; 
state  wages  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
WHITE  FARMS,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  for  poultry  farm;  must 
be  interested  in  poultry;  840  month  and  board; 
references  necessary.  ADVERTISER  1*22. 
cape  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  ON  DAIRY  farm  in  country,  single 
gardener,  experienced  vegetables  and  flowers; 
work  all  vear,  Winters  care  for  small  green¬ 
house  and  help  in  dairy  barn;  give  experience, 
age  nationality  and  reference,  also  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  1734,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  COUPLE,  wife  for  cooking  and 
general  housework:  man  handy  inside  and  out¬ 
side,  able  to  drive  car;  family  of  six;  one  hour 
from  New  York;  references  and  full  particulars 
in  first  letter:  comfortable  room  and  board  and 
3.80  per  month;  permanent.  ADVERTISER 
1733.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  woman,  farm  raised,  plain 
cooking,  cleaning;  two  in  family;  permanent 
home:  references  required.  MRS.  II.  E.  H. 
CIIIPMAN,  Wildwood,  East  River,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  on  farm  by  month  at  once; 

good  milker,  teamster:  wages  .830  and  board. 
WARD  WELCH,  R.  I).  1,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Elderly  man  or  couple  can  occupy 
furnished  house  for  six  months,  rent  free; 
give  references.  Address  ELM  RIDGE  FARM, 
Pennington,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  wants  work  on  farm; 

private  estate:  wife  cook;  state  wages.  GUS¬ 
TAVE  ROBERTSON,  care  Bliss,  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  cow-feeder  and  milk¬ 
er;  best  reference.  CHARLES  l’ELKINGTON, 
100  East  Ave.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  single  American  wants 
job  in  dairy-estate,  or  herdsman;  good  milk¬ 
er,  calf -raiser;  dependable,  references;  state 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  1731,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  small  family,  good  habits, 
experienced  all  branches  farming  and  dairy¬ 
ing,  capable  of  taking  charge;  good  references. 
S.  0.  LAWTON,  Sterlington,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  wants  position  on 
private  estate  or  dairy  farm;  references,  no 
bad  habits;  married,  one  child.  JOHN  IIOO- 
MANS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


HORSEMAN,  SINGLE,  38,  desires  work,  horse 
breeding  establishment  or  private  stable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  WISHES  caretaker’s  position;  prac¬ 
tical  experience  vegetables,  flowers,  fruits; 
life-long  experience  in  all  work  on  well-kept  es¬ 
tate;  understand  care  cows,  horses,  poultry: 
honest,  reliable,  middle-aged,  no  children;  best 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1729,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  by  experienced  teacher.  HAR¬ 
RY  FRENCH,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  300-acre  farm  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md.,  married  man,  no  children;  ex¬ 
perienced  :  monthly  wage,  house  rent  free,  xirivi- 
ieges;  apply  giving  terms  and  references  to 
ADVERTISER  1746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm,  also  help  around  a  sawmill,  cart  logs 
and  wood  par{  time;  must  be  steady  and  re¬ 
liable.  used  to  work;  house  furnished;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  BOX  269,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  herdsman  for  Holstein  herd; 

must  have  some  experience  with  A.  R.  O. 
work,  fitting  for  show  and  willing  to  do  three- 
time  milking;  personal  interview  requested.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  Joseph  O.  CANBY.  Greenwood  Farm, 
Hulmeville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Boy  between  14  and  16  as  helper  on 
milk  route  and  chore  boy;  state  wages.  JOS. 
O.  CANBY,  Greenwood  Farm,  Hulmeville,  Fa.' 


WANT  POSITION  dairy  barn  work  to  take 
care  cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock. 
GEORGE  CRAMER,  Box  38,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


FARM  AND  ESTATE  manager  of  exceptional 
ability  and  integrity  with  a  long  record  of 
economical,  systematical  and  profitable  man¬ 
agement,  who  has  made  a  100-acre  estate  and  a 
large  poultry  farm  profitable  during  the  past 
20  years,  and  reduced  expenses  by  more  than 
one-half  on  a  diversified  country  estate;  a  tem¬ 
perate,  hard  working,  efficient,  practical  and 
technically  trained  American  of  41,  well  versed 
in  all  branches  of  estate  and  farm  work,  who 
handles  men  to  advantage  and  has  no  children; 
at  liberty  November  1.  SUPERINTENDENT, 
care  Box  5,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


GERMAN  MILKER  wants  work  on  dairy  farm; 

good  planter;  write  any  time;  clean  habits. 
GEO.  ADELS,  3198  9th  Ave.,  Astoria,  L.  I„ 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  American,  under  36  years, 
with  not  more  than  three  children,  for  work 
on  dairy  farm  in  Rockland  County;  must  be 
good  milker  and  have  driver’s  license,  neat  ap¬ 
pearance  and  at  least  one  year  in  high  school; 
references  as  to  honesty,  sobriety,  etc. ;  wages 
$65  per  month,  cottage,  milk,  firewood;  per¬ 
manent  position  with  advancement  for  good 
man.  ADVERTISER  1751.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  estate,  working  farm¬ 
er,  gardener  and  caretaker  experience;  ref¬ 
erences;  married,  two  children,  one  school  age; 
a  place  near  school;  steady,  dependable,  posi¬ 
tively  no  alcohol:  wages  secondary;  available 
November  1.  ADVERTISER  1744.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANT  job,  farm.  ANDERSON.  229 
East  124tli  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Man  for  farm  work,  25-35  years 
old;  wages  835  per  month;  steady  position. 
ADVERTISER  1750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  manager,  married,  life-time 
experience  in  ali  branches,  wants  position 
where  ability  to  produce  results  will  be  recog¬ 
nized;  unquestionable  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  16S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Position  by  married  herdsman,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  taking  charge  of  50  head,  expert 
milker,  also  makes  butter:  wife  willing  to 
cook  or  work:  excellent  references;  Hollanders, 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  1691.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Experienced  herdsman, 
single,  dry-hand  milker,  temperate,  no  bad 
habits,  honest  and  dependable.  IVALLEY  R. 
ELLSWORTH,  R.  D.  3,  Faetoryville,  l’a. 


GERM  AN- AMERICAN  WANTS  position;  can  do 
general  farm  work,  milk;  24  years  old:  .$35 
per  month.  FRANK  GIEL.  435  Court  St.,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  not 
servant,  desires  position:  good  cook,  capable 
full  charge,  pleasant  modern  home;  references; 
state  salary.  ADVERTISER  1736,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED,  capable,  reliable, 
wishes  position  vicinity  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  Irish,  wants  position 
watchman,  caretaker  or  light  work;  handy, 
trustworthy,  long  reference;  state  wages,  full 
particulars:  free  immediately.  ADVERTISER 
1737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  woman  wishes  a  nice 
home,  light  work  or  as  companion  to  lonely 
lady;  a  good  home  in  preference. to  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  single,  willing  worker, 
little  experience,  wants  to  learn  farming  on 
small  farm:  no  bad  habits;  small  consideration. 
ADVERTISER  1743,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  50  YEARS,  wants  job,  small  place,  1  or 
2  cows,  chickens,  chores,  or  road-staml,  gas 
station.  ADVERTISER  1747.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER.  50,  SINGLE,  wants  work  on  small 
place  in  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  with 
good  home,  or  would  rent  small  farm  or  take 
on  shares.  ADVERTISER  171S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GERMAN,  desire  permanent  position 
on  modern  dairy  farm;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  brandies  of  farming;  have  milked 
test  cows;  wife  good  cook  and  housekeeper; 
good  living  conditions  necessary;  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1749,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker 


HOLLAND  COUl’LE,  reliable;  wife  plain  cook, 
housework,  laundress;  man  houseman,  handy 
repairman;  seek  position  country.  NOBACK, 
334  River  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


MAN  OF  CHARACTER  and  education,  in  the 
fifties,  active  and  healthy,  acquainted  with 
care  of  garden,  horses,  chickens  and  cows,  no 
milker,  drives  cars  of  either  type,  handy  with 
tools,  carpentry,  piping,  tiusmithiug,  painting; 
uses  neither  tobacco  nor  liquor;  expects  $60, 
board,  lodging,  church  privileges  (Protestant). 
C.  WALDRON,  Box  S3,  R.  D.  2,  Westwood, 
N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MUSKRAT  FARM.  Owner,  STANLEY  HAVI- 
LAND.  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


PRICED  TO  SELL,  modern,  established,  grow¬ 
ing,  permanent  business,  netting  increasing, 
substantial  large  income;  suitable  for  any  hon¬ 
est,  industrious  party;  closest  investigation  in¬ 
vited.  Address  ADVERTISER  1650,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  of  100  acres  in  town  of 
Pomfret,  Vt.,  with  fertile  soil,  75  tons  of 
hay  in  barn,  21  head  cattle,  16  milking  cows  in 
early  Fall,  milking  machine,  good  spring  water 
to  house  and  barn;  good  neighbors;  good  trout 
brook  on  farm;  five  minutes’  walk  to  school, 
good  roads,  on  R.F.D.  Address  II.  .T.  SHEP¬ 
ARD,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 


FOR  EXCHANGE,  in  Warren,  Ohio,  12-room 
brick  house,  good  location,  all  improvements; 
will  trade  for  farm  from  25  to  100  acres.  Write 
JOHN  KRUI’A,  162  N.  Dorrance  St.,  Kingston, 
Pa. 


WANTED — A  small  farm,  vicinity  of  Red 
Bank,  N.  ,T. ;  must  have  plenty  of  good  water; 
give  full  details.  ADVERTISER  1685,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  stock  farm  fully  equijjped. 
ADVERTISER  1686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RENT  BY  NOVEMBER  1,  fruit  and  general 
farm,  65  acres,  bearing  peaches  and  apples; 
good  income;  cash  rental.  LIPMAN  FRUIT 
FARM,  Titusville,  Mercer  County,  N.  J. 


GREENHOUSE  AND  8-ACRE  modern  village 
farm,  63  miles  from  New  York,  at  a  bargain 
price;  Western  Connecticut.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1719,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Stocked  poultry  farm  in  New  York 
or  New  England,  near  large  town,  with  retail 
trade,  preferred:  require  complete  details  and 
pictures.  ADVERTISER  1721,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Furnished  tourist  inn,  13  rooms. 

two  baths,  hot-water  heat,  liard-wood  floors, 
electric,  running  water;  on  State  road;  also 
gas  station,  lunch  room;  over  500-foot  front; 
400  bearing  fruit  trees;  2  large  barns,  2  poultry 
houses;  excellent  condition!  12  acres;  outhouses; 
all-round  money-maker:  $20,000  for  quick  sale; 
Columbia  County.  ADVERTISER  1742,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


VINELAND,  N.  J.,  COUNTRY  home  and  poul¬ 
try  farm  for  sale  reasonable;  pleasant,  nearly 
new  5-room  bungalow,  all  improvements;  2  acres 
healthful  pine  woods:  fast  growing  section, 
good  neighbors.  ADVERTISER  1739,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  5  to  10-acre  farm  on  Long  Is¬ 
land;  house  must  be  in  good  condition,  on 
main  road,  within  commuting  distance  of  New 
York:  state  full  particulars;  reasonable.  AD¬ 

VERTISER  1740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  on  State  road,  ten  or  more 
acres,  suitable  chickens,  within  100  miles 
New  York  City;  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  state  lowest  price,  full  particulars. 
MRS.  KEARNEY,  215  Haverford  St.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FOJl  SALE — 37-acre  farm,  5M>  acres  good  straw¬ 
berries,  7-room  house,  4-room  chicken  house; 
2-room  brooder  house,  barn,  garage  and  other 
outbuildings;  for  further  information,  write 
WILLIE  WHITE,  Pittsville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  business,  centrally  located, 
fully  equipped;  population  30,000.  Write  II . 
HARRIS,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


147-ACRE  FULLY  equipped  dairy  farm  and 
creamery,  established  50  years,  selling  cream 
to  Reading  ice  cream  manufacturers;  all  build¬ 
ings  first  class  condition;  30  cows,  6  horses,  com¬ 
plete  stock  of  implements;  owner  killed  in  ac¬ 
cident;  mortgage  accepted.  II.  W.  KEMP, 
Bally,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Cottage  in  pretty  village,  vicinity 
Hudson  River,  N.  Y.  Central,  Route  9;  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  electricity,  village  waier 
available;  $2,750.  ADVERTISER  1745,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


18  ACRES,  MARYLAND,  4-room  bungalow, 
barn,  etc.;  3 1  i,  miles  Washington-Baltimore 
Boulevard;  $1,200,  $700  cash.  Address  P.  O. 
BOX  48,  Beltsville,  Md. 


65  ACRES  ON  STATE  road,  14  mile  to  hustling 
village,  best  markets;  Alfalfa  soil:  electric 
and  telephone  by  house;  S-room  house,  two 
barns,  stock,  tools,  crops:  $3,200,  half  cash 
STEWART,  2420  S.  Salina,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FARM,  lease;  New  York,  70  miles  from 
city,  in  heart  of  fruit  belt;  hundred  acres; 
private  lake,  wood  land;  1.000  ft.  altitude;  ten- 
room  house  in  excellent  condition;  electricity; 
around  300  producing  trees,  300  young  trees, 
small  fruit,  twenty  tons  grapes  this  year;  ali 
implements,  2  horses,  1  cow;  excellent  resort: 
will  lease  very  reasonably.  ADVERTISER 
1752,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  small  week-end  par¬ 
ties,  beautiful  country  village,  modern  home. 
Albany  Turnpike,  Hartford  12  miles.  Write  BOX 
58,  Canton,  Conn. 


GOOD  HUNTING  in  Catskills;  rooms,  home 
cooking,  running  water  and  bath  at  ELLIOTT 
FARM,  Greenville,  N.  Y.  Phone  40-F-21. 


BOARD  AND  ROOM 
TAVERN,  Phoenicia, 


for  hunters.  RUSTIC 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  I’ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


$4,900  BUYS  65-ACRE  farm,  125  miles  from 
New  York  City:  new  buildings  worth  $9,000; 
electric  lights.  ADVERTISER  1726,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  6-ROOM  house,  all  improvements, 
in  Maywood,  N.  J.,  $4,500  equity,  for  nice 
honey  farm  in  New  York,  Maryland  or  Vir¬ 
ginia.  ADVERTISER  1724,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — For  retiring  farmer  or  small  poul¬ 
try  raiser,  %  acres,  8-room  house,  garage, 
complete  bath,  hot  water,  electricity,  telephone; 
perfect  road;  fruit;  good  markets;  $2,700.  easy 
terms;  Owner.  ('.  W.  WESSELL,  Spinners- 
town,  Ta.  Mail  address,  It.  2.  Quakertown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Two  5-acre  poultry  farms,  all  new 
buildings,  located  in  Tuckahoe,  3  minutes 
from  State  highway,  bank,  school,  church, 
hotel:  10  miles  from  shore;  7-room  houses,  chick¬ 
en  houses  20x100,  2-car  garages;  electricity, 
running  water  in  all  buildings.  A.  GRUBER, 
Owner,  Tuckahoe,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Modern  stocked  dairy  farm,  rent  or 
shares,  option  to  buy:  main  highway,  100  miles 
New-York.  ADVERTISER  1732,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE,  IN  CALIFORNIA,  10  acres,  5- 
room  house,  large  chicken  equipment,  for  farm 
or  home.  A.  TAYLOR,  Bloomingburgh,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  120  $9- 

buckwheat  or  amber,  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  84,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted,  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can,  here,  clover, 
two,  $10;  buckwheat,  $4;  two,  $7.50; 
within  third  zone,  $1.75;  buckwheat, 
RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


$5.20; 
10  lbs. 
$1.60. 


.  JL-*  s  <  »  y  gaol 


5-lb.  pail,  S5c;  10- 
MAN  APIARIES',  R. 


honey,  light  as  clover, 
,  $1.50,  postpaid.  LYr 

Northampton,  Mass. 


PE]-ICPJUS  clover,  5  lbs.  postpaid, 
„  .|!v,  ,:u  ,bs-  $5;  f.o.b.  WHEELER 

&  1LRI  LR1,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY.  5-lb. 

paid.  LYMAN  APIARIES, 
ton,  Mass. 


pail,  $1.15,  post- 
it.  1,  Northamp- 


IV  ANTED — Sectional  incubator,  3  decks,  6  000- 
eggs  or  over.  VESSEY  BROS.,  Rehobelb,  Md. 


PURE  HONEY  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs  *1  S0- 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  75e;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  post¬ 
er.  *  thj^J -J;one :  se,Ml  for  Wice  60-lb.  can. 
CHAS.  MAT  JASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

and  Poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DLCKE1T,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SELL  my  home  in  Florida,  beautiful  lake 
view  location.  Lake  Iola.  H.  C.  NATHE,  R. 
2,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover,  60  lbs. 

pails.  $2. *5,  here;  5-lb.  pail, 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 


,  $4.80;  25-lb. 

90c,  prepaid. 
N.  Y. 


225-ACRE,  40-TIEAD  dairy  and  Alfalfa  farm, 
mostly  registered  Holsteins.  4  large  horses; 
fully  equipped,  on  Slate  road  near  Syracuse; 
two  miles  to  high  school;  tenant  house;  mail 
route;  eleetrie  lights,  gas  line  in  front  of 
house;  all  stock,  lools  and  crops  included  in 
sale;  reason  for  selling  failing  health.  Owner, 
WILLIAM  P.  BAKER,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Chittenango, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  TRADE — 320-acre  grain  and  stork  farm, 
in  Weld  County,  Colo.,  for  small  chicken 
farm;  prefer  New  York  or  adjoining  States. 
JOHN  ASl’IXG,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


BUILDING  OCCUPIED  as  store,  offices  and 
dwelling;  net  sale  price  $9,000 ;  Building  in¬ 
sured  for  $9,000;  tenants  pay  $70  month  rent 
and  wish  to  remain;  located  in  center  of  main 
street  in  good  New  Jersey  town;  10  miles  east 
of  Trenton,  50  miles  south  of  Newark;  terms 
or  cash.  Write  LOCK  BOX  657,  Trenton,  N.  J, 


153- ACRE  FARM,  4  miles  from  Oneida  Lake, 
Oneida  County;  good  buildings,  good  land, 
beautiful  grove,  $3,800;  buildings  alone  worth 
$5,000.  J.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Federal  Building, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  GOLD-SKIN  sweet  potatoes,  $1  per 
hamper,  f.o.b.  EDWIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar 
Del. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY”— -Clover, 

per  120  lbs.:  mixed,  $6  to  $7 
price  list.  LAYERN  DEPEW, 


7,  $7.50  and  $8 
full  details  on 
Rt.  6,  Auburn, 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  tlie  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  m  asthma  anil  hay  fever;  excellent  'Oft 
ior  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  21/,  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  ”  LI  VN- 
NAII  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  X.  Y. 


HONEY,  PURE  and  good,  6  lbs.,  $1.20,  prepaid 
third  zone.  L.  II.  L1XDEMUTH,  Lehmaster, 
1  u. 


EVAPORATED  SWEET  CORN— Send  for  free 
sample  and  price  list  of  this  famous  evapo- 
tated  sweet  corn.  C.  F.  HOSCETTER,  Bird-in- 
Iland,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Ford -on  tractor, 
$150.  JAMES  MORAN, 
Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


A-l  running  order, 
31-18  102nd  St., 


EIGHT-ROOM  house  and  eleven  acres  of  land 
for  sale.  MRS.  MAGGIE  DUNLAP,  Eldred, 
N.  Y. 


II  A N  I — 2  tons  of  cabbage,  delivered. 
HUMBERT.  R.  D.  176,  Absecon,  N.  J. 


JOHN 


CHICKEN  FARM,  tourist  inn,  shop  14-15,  Route 
20:  $2,200,  $500  cash.  L.  SNIDER,  Carlisle, 
N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  1055 . 


1 


"SPECIAL” 

clears  the  underbrush 
.  .  .  economically,  too! 


Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl  and  the  New 
Socony  Motor  Oil  in  this  tractor  make  short 
work  of  road  clearing.  You,  too,  will  find  this 
combination  ideal  for  your  tractor. 


OCTOBER  gives  New  York  and  New  England 
farmers  a  chance  to  catch  up  on  such  things  as 
building,  fence  repair,  fall  plowing,  and  brush  clear¬ 
ing.  This  tractor,  powered  with  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  plus  Ethyl,  makes  light  work  of  clearing 
a  back  road  of  underbrush,  small  trees  and  shrubs. 
Special  will  give  your  tractor  the  same  power,  and 
you  will  notice  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  better 
engine  performance  and  is  more  economical.  Try  it. 

Farmers  also  find  that  it  pays  to  put  these 
Socony  products  to  work  for  them: 

SOCONY  LUBRICOTE  (Household  Oil),  made  for 
farm  and  household  purposes  where  a  light  oil  is  required. 
It  is  useful  for  lubricating  locks,  hinges,  guns  and  all  kinds 
of  light  machinery. 


SOCONY  TUREX  OIL,  made  to  lubricate  Diesel  and 
other  internal  combustion  engines,  and  for  special  lubrica¬ 
tion  of  all  machinery  where  a  truly  high-grade,  long-life 
lubricating  oil  is  essential. 

SOCONY  DISINFECTANT,  a  concentrated,  safe  coal- 
tar  product  with  more  than  twice  the  strength  of  pure  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  Non-caustic,  non-poisonous,  it  quickly  kills 
disease-producing  germs  and  disagreeable  odors.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  useful  in  keeping  stables  germ-free  and  healthy. 

Besides  these,  we  make  many  more  products  for 
use  on  farms :  Socony  Leather  Dressing  .  .  .  Socony 
Kerosene  .  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  .  Parowax  .  ,  . 
Socony  Herd  Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Banner  Gasoline  .  .  . 
Socony  Auto  Radiator  Cleaner. 
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What  the  F  ruit  Sh  o  w 


IS  a  curious  turn  of  events  that, 
with  low  prices  for  fruits,  the  com¬ 
petition  at  the  various  expositions, 
fairs  and  shows  around  the  country 
becomes  keener.  It  seems  that  when 
people  cannot  dispose  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  so  easily,  they  have  a  little  time 
—  or  take  a  little  time — to  enjoy 
some  other  features  of  the  fruit  business,  with  the 
result  that  they  take  a  plate  of  their  best  fruit  to 
the  nearest  competition.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
a  single  plate  of  live  apples  may  bring  $20,  that  a 
collection  of  100  plates  may  win  $00,  or  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  barrel  may  be  worth  $20,  and  you  have  the 
answer  to  the  increased  interest  in  display  fruit 
that  the  last  few  seasons  have  seen. 

Judging  fruit  is  not  quite  like  umpiring  a  ball 
game.  If  the  runner  is  safe  at  second,  he  is  safe; 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  He  is  either  safe  or 
he  is  out,  and  there  are  no  shades  of  interpretation. 
Contrast  this  with  fruit  judging.  There  may  be  20 
plates  of  Baldwin  apples  entered  in  the  Baldwin 
class.  One  plate  may  have  high  color,  another  may 
be  more  typical  in  shape  for  the  variety,  another 
may  be  more  uniform  but  off-type,  another  may 
carry  a  minor  blemish  but  may  be  otherwise  the 
best  plate  in  the  exhibit,  and  so  on.  Which  shall 
be  first?  Shall  color  outweigh  size?  Shall  uni¬ 
formity  count  more  than  type?  Shall  a  minor  blem¬ 
ish  throw  that  plate  out  entirely? 

Yet  with  all  of  these  fine  points  to  consider,  it  is 
seldom  that  there  is  any  complaint  regarding  the 
judge's  decisions,  for  the  reason  that  judging  has 
become  enough  standardized  that  any  judge  who 
knows  fruit  and  who  will  take  the  trouble  and  time 
to  judge  the  fruit  solely  on  its  merits  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  entry  numbers,  will  find  himself  giving 
first  place  to  the  same  plate  99  times  out  of  100. 

Of  course  there  is  now  and  then  an  exhibitor  who 
wants  to  know — and  is  entitled  to  know— why  the 
judge  placed  a  plate  of  fruit  the  way  he  did.  Usually 
the  judge  can  answer  that  question  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tor's  satisfaction.  Perhaps  the  plate  of  pears  that 
looked  perfect  when  it  was  placed  on  display  found 
a  worm  emerging  from  one  of  its  five  fruits  by  the 
time  the  judge  reached  it,  due  to  the  warm  weather. 
Or  perhaps  the  barrel  of  Rhode  Island  Greening  had 
a  half  dozen  Northwestern  Greening  mixed  in — en¬ 
tirely  unbeknown  to  the  exhibitor,  but  there  never¬ 
theless.  More  often,  the  fruit  that  was  thought  to 
be  Baldwin  was  really  something  else,  the  exhibi¬ 
tor’s  alibi  being  that  he  bought  the  trees  from  a 
nurseryman  for  Baldwin,  but  obviously  that  does 
not  make  it  a  Baldwin.  A  proper  explanation  made, 
the  exhibitor  goes  away  thoroughly  satisfied  and 
with  the  promise  that  next  year  he  will  not  make 
that  mistake. 

Strangely  enough  it  is  not  the  high-class,  most 
keenly  competitive  fairs  and  classes  that  cause  the 
judge  trouble ;  it  is  the  smaller  exhibits,  where  any 
old  thing  may  be  found  on  display.  At  a  big  fair 
where  large  prizes  are  offered,  there  are  usually 
four  or  five  plates  of  especially  fine  fruit  entered, 
and  the  other  six  or  eight  of  noticeably  inferior 
qualities  may  be  discarded  with  scarcely  a  glance. 
That  leaves  four  or  five  plates  of  fine  clean  fruit  to 
compare  one  with  the  other.  Even  among  this  num¬ 
ber  there  will  likely  be  one  outstanding  plate  in 
form,  size,  color,  quality  and  freedom  from  blem¬ 
ish.  That  plate  goes  over  to  one  side  to  receive  the 
blue  ribbon.  Among  the  remainder  the  competition 
is  close,  but  here  is  an  apple  with  a  tiny  sting  or  a 
touch  of  scab  that  throws  it  out  of  competition, 
while  another  plate  lacks  uniformity.  From  the  re¬ 
maining  two  a  second  and  third  must  be  chosen.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  find  any  differences,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  there  emerges  the  fact  that  three  of  the  five  ap¬ 
ples  on  one  plate  have  the  long  stems  characteristic 
of  fruit  that  has  been  borne  on  lateral  blossoms  of 
the  cluster,  and  the  other  two  have  short  stems 
like  fruit  from  the  central  blossom  in  the  cluster. 
Accordingly  uniformity  of  type  determines  the 
choice,  and  the  plate  with  dissimilar  type  fruits 
gives  way  to  its  competitor  for  second  place. 

At  the  smaller  fairs,  however,  the  judge’s  trou¬ 
bles  are  many.  Probably  there  is  not  an  outstand¬ 
ing  plate  in  the  entire  lot  entered  in  a  given  class. 
Perhaps  every  single  plate  has  a  blemish  that  might 
throw  it  out  of  the  running  in  first-class  competi¬ 
tion.  Yet  the  management  feels  that  there  should 
be  some  award  made  or  the  exhibitors  will  not  show 
up  another  year,  and  there  will  be  no  fruit  display. 
The  job,  then,  is  to  judge  a  slight  scab  spot  against 
a  minor  insect  sting,  and  try  to  decide  which  is 
worse ;  to  compare  some  over-size  Greenings  free 
from  blemish  with  a  plate  of  more  typical,  and  more 
uniform,  but  slightly  blemished  fruit.  It  is  like 
comparing  the  Alps  and  the  Rockies — they  simply 
defy  comparison,  yet  a  decision  is  called  for. 

There  is  still  another  serious  trouble,  and  that  is 
the  variety  question  itself — and  this  is  a  confession. 
In  a  big  fair  the  judge  can  be  pretty  certain  that 
most  of  the  plates  in  a  class  are  true  to  name  for 
the  variety,  and  anything  that  does  not  look  like 
the  others  is  probably  wrrongly  named.  In  the 
small  fair,  however,  there  may  not  be  a  single  plate 
true  to  name  in  a  given  class,  and  the  judge  has 
to  rely  upon  his  memory  and  a  firm  conviction 
when  he  throws  every  single  entry  out  of  the  com¬ 
petition.  and  awards  no  prize  in  a  certain  class,  for 
the  reason  that  no  entry  is  really  of  that  variety ! 

Exhibitors  often  ask  what  special  character 
counts  most  in  making  the  award.  The  answer  is 
that  no  two  decisions  are  exactly  alike.  Theoretical¬ 
ly  a  typical  score  card  evaluates  the  various  points 
as  follows:  Form  15,  size  15,  color  25,  quality  20, 
freedom  from  blemish  25. 

“Form”  refers  to  shape  and  type.  Delicious  should 
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be  conic,  with  five  points  or  crowns,  not  a  squatty 
type.  Rome  should  have  a  rather  long  stem,  a 
smooth  broad  cavity  at  the  stem  end,  and  the  fruits 
sloping  off  evenly,  smoothly  and  rounding  towards 
the  calyx  end,  with  a  small,  symmetrical  calyx.  Fall 
Pippin  should  have  an  open  calyx.  Tolman  Sweet 
may  well  have  a  line  running  down  the  side  of  the 
apple  part  way.  Baldwin  should  be  of  a  blocky, 
short-stem  type,  not  the  roundish-conic,  long-stem 
type  often  seen.  Shoulders  are  typical  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  grape.  Empire  State  has  a  long  stem.  The 
Clairgeau  pear  has  a  stem  often  lipped  and  set  at 
an  angle. 

The  blocky,  short-stem  type  of  apple,  in  general, 
is  the  result  of  the  setting  of  the  terminal  flower  in 
a  cluster,  since  the  other  flowers  in  the  cluster  have 
longer  stems  or  “pedicels”  than  the  central  one. 
Since  Baldwin  more  frequently  sets  the  central  or 
first-opening  blossom  in  the  cluster,  most  Baldwin 
fruits  are  of  the  short-stem,  blocky  type.  On  the 
other  hand,  Rome  Beauty  sets  a  high  proportion  of 
the  lateral,  or  late-opening,  flowers  in  the  cluster,  so 
that  Rome  fruits  are  very  frequently  of  the  long- 
stem,  more  conic,  type.  Pears,  curiously  enough,  are 
just  the  reverse  from  apples  in  the  order  in  which 
the  flowers  in  the  cluster  bloom,  since  it  is  the 
lateral  blossoms  in  the  cluster  which  open  first 
and  which  have  the  shorter  stems,  and  the  central 
one  which  has  the  longer  stem  and  opens  last. 

“Size”  means  good  size  for  the  variety,  not  the 
largest  specimens  that  can  be  found.  To  be  sure. 
Wolf  River  is  a  large  apple,  and  good-sized  fruit  is 
typical  for  the  variety,  but  excessively  large,  or 
overgrown  specimens  are  out  of  place.  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Greenings,  too,  may  well  be  of  good  size,  since 
the  trade  prefers  a  good-size  Greening.  Fameuse, 
however,  is  normally  a  small  or  medium-size  fruit. 
Rome  Beauty  and  Twenty  Ounce,  likewise,  may  be 
larger  than,  for  example,  Jonathan. 

“Cplor”  also  refers  to  good  color  for  the  variety, 
not  necessarily  the  highest  possible  color.  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  for  example,  is  preferably  a  clear 
green  apple,  not  one  with  a  pronounced  blush. 

“Quality”  refers  to  that  something  which  anyone 
familiar  with  it  can  feel  and  know,  but  explain  with 
difficulty.  It  is  apparent  in  all  well-grown  and 
well-selected  fruit.  It  is  a  “snap”  that  marks  the 
fruit  and  puts  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  judge 
usually  calls  it  “finish,”  but  he  shows  it  to  you ;  he 
does  not  try  to  describe  it. 

“Freedom  from  blemish”  is  self-explanatory,  only 
that  there  are  all  degrees  of  blemish,  ranging  from 
a  wormhole  and  severe  scab  spots  to  minor  stings, 
superficial  sooty  blotch  fungus,  a  misplaced  calyx 
lobe,  or  a  limb  rub.  Severe  insect  and  disease  trou¬ 
bles  automatically  throw  an  entry  out  of  the  com¬ 
petition  in  the  better  fairs,  most  managements  abid¬ 
ing  closely  by  the  rule  that  inferior  fruit  deserves 
no  prize.  On  the  other  hand,  a  misplaced  calyx  lobe, 
a  broken  stem,  or  a  limb  rub  are  not  considered  of 
great  weight — unless  the  competition  is  keen.  Every¬ 
thing  else  being  equal,  however,  the  plate  with  the 
limb  rub  will  not  receive  first  prize. 

And  that  is  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  say  just  what 
item  counts  most.  Suppose  there  are  two  plates 
similar  in  form,  size,  quality  and  freedom  from 
blemish,  but  differing  in  color  for  the  variety,  or 
for  the  season  of  the  year.  In  this  particular  case, 
then,  color  may  swing  the  scale  and  be  the  deciding 
factor.  Quite  by  contrast,  here  may  be  two  other 
plates  which  are  similar  in  everything  but  form. 
This  time  form  decides  the  award. 

Although  the  table  of  points  drawn  up  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  exposition  aims  to  give  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  some  basis  upon  which  to  work  in  the  selection 
of  their  fruit,  yet  there  is  one  factor  running  through 
each  item  in  the  table,  which  totaled  probably  out¬ 
weighs  all  others,  namely,  uniformity — uniformity 
of  form,  uniformity  of  size,  uniformity  of  color,  uni¬ 
formity  of  quality.  More  and  more  this  is  being 
recognized  as  an  essential  for  successful  competi¬ 
tion.  So  closely  is  this  point  watched  that  a  judge 
will  place  the  apples  in  a  line  stem  end  lip  and 
squint  along  the  top  and  the  sides  to  catch  anything 
out  of  line.  Then  he  will  turn  them  blossom-end  up 
and  do  the  same  thing,  noticing  closely  for  uniform¬ 
ity  of  color.  It  is  at  this  end  that  a  seemingly  good 
plate  shows  up  badly,  for  the  reason  that  many  ex¬ 
hibitors  overlook  the  fact  that  a  judge  looks  at  all 
sides  of  an  apple,  not  just  at  the  tops  as  they  sit  on 
the  plate. 

In  the  barrel  and  basket  classes,  the  scoring  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  single  plate  exhibits. 
A  typical  score  card  is  as  follows : 

Fruit. — Form,  10 ;  size,  10  ;  color.  20 ;  quality,  15  ; 
freedom  from  blemish,  20 :  total,  75. 

Package. — Material,  6 ;  finish,  4  ;  total,  10. 

Packing. — Facing,  8 ;  tailing,  5  ;  pressing,  2 ;  total, 
15. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fruit  itself  counts  75 
points  on  the  basis  of  100,  whereas  the  package 
counts  only  10,  and  the  packing  15.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  award  will  be  made  upon  the  quality 
and  uniformity  of  the  fruit  in  the  package.  Only 
seldom  is  it  that  the  competition  is  so  close  that 
final  decision  rests  with  the  package  itself.  So  long 
as  a  package  is  clean  and  serviceable,  there  is  little 
that  can  be  counted,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  few  exhibitors  who  are  going  to  the  trouble  of 
putting  up  a  fancy  barrel  of  apples  without  making 
sure  that  they  have  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
package. 

Collections  of  fruit  cause  the  judge  the  greatest 
difficulty,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  so  many  factors 
to  weigh  and  so  many  varying  points  to  carry  in  his 
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mind  at  one  time  to  balance  one  against  the  other. 
A  typical  score  card  for  collections  is  as  follows : 
Quality,  40;  commercial  value,  20;  arrangement  and 
appearance,  20;  choice  of  variety,  10;  nomencla¬ 
ture,  10. 

This  sounds  simple  enough  as  something  to  work 
with,  but  here  are  two  entries  in  the  market  apple 
class  of  five  plates  each.  One  entry  consists  of  ex¬ 
cellent  plates  of  McIntosh,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Northern  Spy  and  Wealthy,  and  only  a  fair  plate  of 
Baldwin.  The  other  comprises  excellent  plates  of 
Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  McIntosh,  Tomp¬ 
kins  King  and  Northern  Spy.  Which  is  better? 
Probably  the  latter,  because  although  the  first  as¬ 
sortment  carries  with  it  an  arrangement  according 
to  season  as  well  as  having  in  Wealthy  a  better 
general  market  apple  than  Tompkins  King,  yet  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  outweighs  these  considerations. 
Now  carry  the  idea  further  and  have  a  class  of  20 
varieties,  and  try  balancing  Fameuse  against 
Jonathan,  Twenty  Ounce  against  Wealthy,  and  Fall 
Pippin  against  Yellow'  Newtown.  Probably  before 
a  judge  makes  a  decision  in  such  a  class  he  scores 
each  plate  and  checks  off  similar  and  dissimilar  va¬ 
rieties  in  each  collection,  finally  evaluating  the  col¬ 
lection  upon  range  of  season,  desirability  for  the 
purpose  specified  on  the  entry  blank,  and  general 
popularity. 

There  are  some  interesting  bits  of  psychology  that 
appear  now  and  then  in  the  exhibits.  All  through 
the  plate  exhibits  at  one  fair,  the  writer  repeatedly 
met  plates  of  apples  the  skin  of  which  had  been 
scraped  in  places.  Usually  it  was  at  the  calyx  end, 
and  looked  very  innocent.  It  seemed  like  a*  severe 
measure  to  throw  all  such  plates  out  of  competition, 
yet  in  fairness  to  the  other  plates  entered  by  other 
competitors  it  was  necessary,  for  how  did  the  judge 
know  what  had  been  scraped  off?  As  it  turned  out, 
the  plates  that  had  been  discarded  because  of  the 
scraped  spots  belonged  to  the  president  of  the  fair, 
but  he  W'as  man  enough  to  confess  that  he  had 
scraped  off  blemishes — probably  scab  I  He  never 
tried  it  again. 

Then  there  will  be  a  plate  of  Pitmaston  Duchess 
entered  for  Bartlett  in  mid-Winter,  entered  de¬ 
liberately  in  the  hope  of  fooling  the  judge,  because 
Pitmaston  Duchess  is  not  a  common  variety,  and  al¬ 
though  it  looks  exactly  like  Bartlett  it  is  other¬ 
wise  quite  dissimilar,  lacking  the  flavor  of  Bartlett 
and  keeping  much  longer.  J.  H.  Hale  and  Elberta 
peaches  are  very  often  picked  off  the  same  tree,  and 
any  green  peach  will  fool  the  judge  in  almost  any 
peach  class  in  mid-Summer,  wrhen  peaches  are  the 
size  of  walnuts.  The  curious  thing  is  that  some  ex¬ 
hibitors  wfill  show  five  small  green  peaches  in  all 
of  half  a  dozen  classes,  thinking  that  the  judge  wfill 
not  notice  that  they  all  look  alike!  But  by  and  large 
the  exhibitors  are  prompted  to  compete  as  much  by 
pride  as  by  any  financial  gain,  and  they  try  hon¬ 
estly  and  painstakingly  to  win  the  prize  in  all 
fairness. 

Exhibitors  should  make  it  a  point  to  watch  the 
judge  at  work,  see  wfiiat  he  is  looking  for,  and  up¬ 
on  what  he  is  basing  his  decisions.  They  should 
consult  with  him  afterwards  as  to  wfiiy  lie  placed 
the  entries  as  he  did.  There  need  be  no  fault-find¬ 
ing  in  such  a  spirit,  because  a  wise  judge  always 
lias  definite  reasons  for  his  plaeings.  Someone 
might  ask  him,  you  see !  And  so  the  next  time  you 
are  inclined  to  criticize  the  judge  for  his  decision, 
remember  that  probably  you  have  not  seen  all  that 
he  saw,  and  probably  if  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
show  you  the  reasons  for  his  decisions  you  would 
agree  with  him. 


Bulbs  for  the  Window  Garden 

Of  all  the  flowering  plants  w'hich  can  be  grown 
in  a  window  garden  none  is  easier  to  do  or  brings 
more  certain  results  than  the  various  types  of 
Spring  flowering  bulbs,  as  hyacinths,  Narcissi,  tulips, 
etc.  Every  lover  of  flowers  should  growr  at  least  a 
few  of  these  to  brighten  up  the  home  during  the 
duller  months.  Children  receive  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  if  they  are  given  a  pot  of 
their  own,  and  are  allowed  to  plant  and  care  for  it, 
and  to  watch  the  developing  leaves  and  flower  buds 
expand  under  the  influence  of  warmth,  moisture, 
light  and  air.  As  the  month  of  October  affords  the 
best  opportunity  for  making  a  start  with  these  sub¬ 
jects  a  few  pointers  as  to  the  “how”  of  the  matter 
might  be  of  interest  to  readers  at  this  time. 

Soil  in  which  bulbs  are  planted  should  not  be 
rich,  for  the  flower  is  already  formed  within  and 
awaits  only  the  call  of  favorable  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  to  blossom  forth  ;  indeed,  as  is  well  known, 
hyacinths  grow  well  in  special  glasses  so  made  that 
the  base  of  the  bulb  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  water  level  and  the  roots  grow  in'  nothing 
but  water  in  which  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  have 
been  dropped  in  order  to  keep  the  water  sweet.  Nar¬ 
cissi,  as  the  Chinese  sacred  lily,  are  frequently 
grown  in  sand  or  pebbles  and  water,  and  all  bulbs 
may  be  grown  splendidly  in  a  mixture  of  granulated 
peat  moss  and  lump  charcoal.  If  ordinary  soil  is  to 
be  used  let  it  contain  a  goodly  proportion  of  sand 
and  a  fair  amount  of  humus  or  leaf  mold.  Put  some 
broken  crocks  or  some  coarse  cinders  in  the  bottom 
of  each  pot  and  over  this  a  few  coarse  leaves  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  soil  seeping  through  and  clogging  up  the 
drainage.  The  soil  or  peat-moss  compost  which  is 
placed  beneath  the  bulbs  should  not  be  pressed  too 
firmly,  otherwise  there  is  a  decided  tendency  for  the 
bulbs  to  lift,  as  the  roots  commence  to  grow  from 
the  base.  On  the  other  hand,  the  compost  placed 
above  the  bulbs  should  be  made  quite  firm  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  tendency.  The  larger  bulbs,  as  hyacinths, 
Narcissi  and  tulips  should  be  planted  with  the  nose 
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of  tlie  bulb  just  protruding  above  the  surface. 
Smaller  kinds,  as  Crocus,  may  be  planted  so  that 
they  are  covered  to  a  depth  of  about  one  inch.  In 
all  cases  the  soil  should  be  reasonably  below  the 
level  of  the  pot  to  allow  for  subsequent  watering. 

Hyacinths  should  be  planted  singly  in  4  or  5-in. 
pots',  three  in  a  G-in.  pot  or  several  together  in 
larger  pans  (a  pan  is  a  shallow  tlower  pot:  those 
known  as  three-quarter  pans  are  best  suited  for 
hyacinth  culture).  When  planted  in  pans  the  bulbs 
should  be  so  placed  that  there  is  about  half  an  inch 
of  clearance  space  between  them.  The  above  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  the  large  flowering  bulbs.  The  ear¬ 
liest  flowering  of  the  hyacinth  tribe  are  the  Roman 
hyacinths  and  as  these  bulbs  are  small  in  size  they 
can  be  accommodated  comfortably  four  in  a  5-in. 
pot.  The  next  earliest  to  flower  are  the  prepared 
miniatures  or  so-called  Dutch  Romans,  and  these  can 
be  placed  three  in  a  5-in.  pot. 

Narcissi  are  best  accommodated  in  0  or  7-in.  pots 
or  in  three-quarter  pans.  As  the  bulbs  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  vary  very  considerably  in  size,  the 
number  required  to  a  given  size  of  receptacle  also 
varies.  They  should  be  planted  so  that  the  bulbs 
almost  touch  each  other.  This  means  that  with  a 
large  kind  like  King  Alfred  not  more  than  six  or 
seven  good  bulbs  will  be  required  for  a  pot  7  in.  in 
diameter,  whereas  10  or  possibly  more  of  Poeticus 
would  be  needed  to  fill  a  like-sized  pot. 

Tulip  bulbs  do  not  vary  so  much  in  size  with  the 
variety.  Early  single  and  double-flowering  kinds 
do  very  well  when  planted  five  in  a  5-in.  pot  or  when 
planted  in  pans  and  just  given  clearance  room  be¬ 
tween  the  bulbs,  but  the  taller-growing  kinds,  as 
Darwins  and  Breeders,  are  much  more  satisfactory 
whtm  put  in  fairly  large  pans,  allowing  the  same 
distance  as  advised  for  the  earlies. 

Crocuses.  Scillas  and 
all  small  bulbs  should 
be  planted  in  G-in.  half¬ 
pans.  the  bulbs  almost 
touching. 

After  planting  water 
well  and  then  they  must 
be  stood  for  a  few 
weeks  where  they  can 
make  roots  under  cool 
growing  conditions.  This 
is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance,  for  if  forcing  is 
a  1 1  e  m  p  t  e  d  before  a 
vigorous  root  system  is 
formed  naught  but  fail¬ 
ure  and  disappointment 
will  ensue.  The  best 
plan  of  all  is  to  place 
the  pots  and  pans  of 
bulbs  out  of  doors  and 
cover  them  with  4  in. 
of  sand  or  sifted  coal 
ashes,  and  there  to  leave 
them  until  they  are 
filled  with  healthy  roots 
and  an  inch  or  so  of 
stout  shoot  is  showing- 
above  the  surface  of  the 
soil  in  the  pot.  After 
the  sand  or  ashes  is 
frozen  to  a  depth  of  an 
inch  or  so  a  layer  of 
straw  or  hay  should,  be 
given  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  freezing.  An  al¬ 
ternative  to  this  method 
is  to  place  them  in  a  cool,  dark,  frost-proof  cellar  or 
outhouse  until  they  are  advanced  as  indicated  above. 

It  is  best  to  accustom  the  bulbs  to  light  and 
warmth  gradually,  not  subjecting  them  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  "of  the  average  living-room  for  a  week  or 
10  days  after  they  are  removed  from  the  sand,  and 
protecting  for  a  similar  period  from  direct  sunlight 
by  throwing  a  sheet  of  paper  over  them.  Never  al¬ 
low  the  rooting  medium  to  become  dry.  for  such  a 
condition  will  frequently  cause  "blindness”  or  non- 
flowering.  Provided  the  pots  are  well  drained  and 
the  bulbs  are  well  rooted  there  is  little  fear  of  over¬ 
watering.  Always  apply  water  in  the  forenoon 
when  required,  and  see  that  it  is  tepid.  Bulbs  do 
best  in  a  sunny  window. 

While  October  is  the  best  month  for  planting 
most  bulbs  they  can  also  be  planted  to  the  end  of 
November  with  success,  but  of  course  will  not  be 
ready  for  flowering  so  early.  Always  purchase  the 
best  bulbs  obtainable.  Cheap  stock  is  rarely  satis¬ 
factory.  With  the  exception  of  hardy  Narcissi,  none 
of  the  forcing  bulbs  is  worth  keeping  after  they 
have  flowered,  and  these  are  only  of  use  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  open  garden,  for  they  will  not  force  a  sec¬ 
ond  year.  t.  h.  everett,  x.  n.  h. 


Notes  from  a  Colorado  Friend 

On  page  952  was  an  article  about  the  herd  of 
Guernseys  and  their  records,  of  Robert  Roemer, 
near  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  I  took  up  my  telephone 
book  and  looked  him  up.  He  is  of  Irish  descent,  a 
bright  young  man  of  30.  He  lives  on  the  river 
about  three  miles  southeast  of  town,  on  a  bottom 
farm,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Larimer  County. 

He  came  in  to  see  me,  and  we  had  an  hour's  chat. 
I  told  him  I  brought  the  first  Jersey  blood  into 
Colorado  in  March,  1873 — a  bull  calf  six  months, 
and  a  half-blood  heifer.  The  bull  was  imported  in 
dam  from  Island  of  Jersey.  The  heifer  was  bred 
in  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  New  Hampshire 
and  like  to  see  what  the  Yankees  are  doing  in  old 
New  England  where  we  had  to  shoot  the  beans  into 
the  ground  in  order  to  make  a  crop.  We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  land  here  without  a  hill  steep 
enough  to  slide  down  even  if  there  was  snow  on  it. 
Ue  have  to  go  up  a  thousand  feet  before  we  can 
make  a  snowball.  But  we  can  see  snow  75  miles 


southeast  305  days  a  year  on  Long’s  Peake,  14,250 
feet  above  tidewater. 

The  crops  in  Colorado  are  bountiful,  though  this 
year  our  water  supply  is  the  least  in  GO  years.  I 
know,  because  we  had  lived  here  GO  years  June  20, 
1931.  a.  q.  TENNEY. 


Apple  Map  of  United  States 

The  geography  of  apple  culture  in  the  United 
States  may  be  studied  in  different  ways,  but  two 
easy  and  simple  ways  to  do  it  is  to  follow  the  crop¬ 
reporting  figures  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  study  a  map  of  the  apple  district  of  the 
country.  The  data  and  the  map  that  are  in  this 
article  will  enable  one  to  use  both  methods,  and 
thereby  get  a  good  idea  of  the  geography  of  apple 
production.  The  figures  and  the  map  have  been 
made  up  from  government  data  and  furnish  a  fund 
of  information. 

The  prospects  for  the  United  States  commercial 
apple  crop  is  now  expected  to  total  38.933.000  bar¬ 
rels  compared  with  33,723.000  barrels  harvested 
last  year  and  32.571.000  barrels,  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  five  years  1925-1929.  In  New  York 
State  the  prospects  increased  about  3.5  per  cent 
over  the  estimate  for  August  1.  while  other  States, 
for  the  most  part,  show  only  small  changes. 

In  New  England  the  outlook  on  September  1  was 
for  a  crop  of  commercial  apples  totaling  1.435,000 
barrels,  compared  with  1,490,000  barrels  expected  a 
month  ago,  2,470,000  barrels  the  record  crop  har¬ 
vested  last  year  and  1,844.000  barrels  the  five-year 
average  1925-1929.  This  prospect  is  42  per  cent 
less  than  the  crop  harvested  last  year  and  22  per 
cent  below  the  five-year  average.  Apple  crop  pros¬ 
pects  declined  in  the  Southern  New  England  States 


and  show  only  small  changes  in  the  Northern  New 
England  States  during  August.  The  large  crop  har¬ 
vested  last  year  is  an  important  factor  in  causing 
the  small  crop  this  year,  particularly  for  such  va¬ 
rieties  as  Baldwins. 

The  Baldwin  apple  crop  in  New  England  is  ex¬ 
tremely  small  and  will  be  approximately  equal  to 
the  light  crop  obtained  in  1927.  McIntosh  apples 
are  a  comparatively  good  crop  and  only  slightly  less 
than  the  crop  harvested  last  year  for  New  England 
as  a  whole. 

Present  conditions  in  the  barrel  apple  States,  out¬ 
side  New  England,  forecast  a  crop  G8  per  cent  great¬ 
er  than  the  light  crop  harvested  in  1930,  and  nearly 
44  per  cent  above  the  five-year  average. 

The  commercial  apple  forecast  for  September  1, 
1931,  was  as  follows : 

, - Production  in  Barrels - , 


5- 

Yr.  Average 

Forecast 

States 

1925-1929 

1930 

Sept.  1,  1931 

Maine . 

506,000 

623,000 

450.000 

New  Hampshire 

225.000 

288,000 

1G4.000 

Vermont  . 

1G5.000 

147.000 

154,000 

Massachusetts. 

042.000 

1,016.000 

449,000 

Rhode  Island.. 

57,000 

77.000 

58,000 

Connecticut  ... 

249.000 

319,000 

160,000 

N.  E.  Total. 

1,844,000 

2,470,000 

1,435,000 

New  York . 

4,521.000 

5,375,000 

4,758.000 

Pennsylvania  . 

1,100,000 

1,150,000 

1,732.000 

Illinois . 

1.059.000 

936.000 

2,050,000 

Michigan  . 

1,216.000 

1,045,000 

1,692.000 

Missouri  . 

482,000 

283,000 

999.000 

Virginia  . 

2.718,000 

1,300,000 

680.000 

4,200.000 

1,877,000 

West  Virginia. 

1.334.0(H) 

Idaho  . 

1,550.000 

1,500,000 

1,580,000 

Washington  ... 

8.611.000 

11,355.000 

8,442,00!) 

Oregon  . 

1.294.000 

1 ,600.000 

1.228.000 

California  .... 

1,691.000 

2,174.000 

1,778,000 

U.  S.  Total..: 

32,571,000 

33,723,000 

38,933,000 

M.  B. 

CUMMINGS. 

More  About  Sudan  Grass 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  Michigan  reader  gave  a  dis¬ 
couraging  criticism  of  the  value  of  Sudan  grass.  He 
repeated  what  has  often  been  said,  and  what  cannot 
be  said  too  often,  that  Sudan  grass  cannot  be  pas¬ 


tured  after  it  is  frosted.  I  can  see  that  he  has 
fallen  into  the  same  error  as  many  others  in  letting 
it  grow  too  large  before  cutting.  Consequently  it  is 
coarse  and  woody. 

I  saw  Sudan  grass  this  Summer  that  was  not  less 
than  nine  feet  in  height  with  stems  as  large  as  a 
man's  finger.  That  would  not  make  feed  of  any 
kind.  For  any  purpose  Sudan  should  be  cut  before 
heading  out.  At  that  time  the  protein  content  is 
higher  than  when  headed  out,  and  it  is  more  tender 
for  either  hay  or  green  feed. 

On  well  fertilized  loamy  and  well-drained  soil 
three  crops  a  year  may  be  cut  whether  for  hay  of 
Summer  feed  to  supplement  a  poor  pasture.  As  a 
succulent  Summer  feed  I  have  never  seen  cows  eat 
anything  else,  not  even  corn,  with  as  much  relish. 
There  should  always  be  seed  enough  put  on  the 
ground  so  the  stems  will  be  fine,  but  one  must  also 
remember  that  on  rich  ground  there  may  be  20  or 
more  stems  from  one  seed  and  there  have  been 
known  to  be  as  many  as  50. 

So  far  as  hay  is  concerned  it  is  not  superior  to 
Timothy,  only  that  it  is  more  palatable  and  if  cut 
before  the  heads  shoot  out  one  can  get  five  or  six 
times  the  usual  yield  of  Timothy. 

Where  Sudan  grass  is  chiefly  valuable  is  as  a  suc¬ 
culent  Summer  feed  to  supplant  a  failing  pasture 
and  I  wish  I  could  always  have  an  acre  or  two  for 
that  purpose.  geo.  ir.  dawes. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 


From  Northern  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

During  the  Spring  and  early  Summer,  we  had  an 
abundance  of  rainfall  and  quite  a  number  pre¬ 
dicted  a  cold,  wet  Summer,  with  nothing  in  the  line 
of  “crops”  except  plenty  of  hay.  However,  a  long. 

hot,  dry  spell  followed 
and,  aside  from  a  very 
few  light  showers,  both 
days  and  nights  were 
dry  and  warm. 

In  spite  of  so  much 
dry  weather,  crops  that 
were  planted  early,  are 
v  e  r  y  g  o  o  d.  There  is 
plenty  of  hay  every¬ 
where — early  grain  is 
good,  b  u  t  t  h  a  t  sown 
rather  late,  is  very 
short. 

In  the  m  i  d  d  1  e  of 
April  we  had  about  ten 
days  of  real  Summer 
weather,  so  we  planted 
our  sweet  corn,  pop¬ 
corn  and  part  of  our 
potatoes.  There  were  a 
few  frosts  afterward, 
but  they  did  no  harm, 
as  the  seedlings  had  not 
put  in  an  appearance. 
We  li  a  d  s  w  e  e  t  corn 
(Golden  Bantam)  on 
the  market  shortly  after 
the  southern  sweet  corn 
appeared,  and  it  was 
an  extra  good  crop.  The 
s  t  a  1  k  s  were  literally 
loaded  with  ears  as 
were  the  popcorn  stalks. 

The  potatoes  are 
ready  to  dig  now,  but 
potatoes  we  p  1  a  n  t  e  d 
about  three  weeks  later,  appear  to  be  a  failure. 

At  present  (early  September)  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  ha  rvestdng  their  corn  and.  for  the  most  part, 
cutting  it  in  silos  for  Winter  consumption.  There 

have  been  no  frosts  as  yet,  but  the  nights  are  begin¬ 

ning  to  be  quite  cool. 

If  the  prices  for  farm  products,  particularly  milk, 
would  take  an  upward  trend,  the  residents  of  North¬ 
ern  St.  Lawrence  County  would  have  very  few  rea¬ 
sons  to  complain.  mrs.  edward  tiekxey. 


In  Livingston  County,  New  York 

October  finds  little  to  complain  of  in  Livingston 
County,  so  far  as  farming  conditions  are  concerned. 
The  past  Summer  has  been  especially  favorable  for 
crop  purposes.  There  have  been  no  destructive 
periods  of  drought,  but  sufficient  rain  has  fallen  to 
furnish  good  growth.  Hay  was  a  heavy  crop,  Al¬ 
falfa  being  specially  productive. 

The  yield  of  wheat  was  unusually  large  per  acre, 
but  a  smaller  acreage  was  harvested  than  for  many 
years.  Farmers  here  in  Western  New  York  con¬ 
sider  wheat  a  very  dependable  crop  to  seed  down 
to  clover,  but  because  of  low  price,  they  are  sowing 
only  as  many  acres  as  they  need  to  put  into  clover, 
to  carry  on  their  crop  rotation. 

Oats  produced  yields  well  up  toward  the  heavy 
crop  of  1930,  and  fine  weather  during  both  wheat 
and  oat  harvest  made  the  securing  of  these  crops 
possible  in  good  time,  and  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

The  bean  crop  in  Livingston  County,  and  in  the 
bean  sections  of  the  neighboring  counties,  will  be 
the  heaviest,  and  will  produce  the  largest  yields  per 
acre  in  many  years.  In  spite  of  low  prices,  the 
bean  farmers  will  come  into  their  own  this  year. 

-More  farmers  than  usual  are  thrashing  from  the 
field,  beans  as  well  as  wheat  and  oats,  thus  saving 
one  handling  of  the  crop  in  a  busy  season.  Some 
crops  are  stored  for  higher  prices  but  most  farmers 
prefer  to  move  the  beans  and  wheat  directly  from 
the  thrasher  to  market.  This,  too,  saves  labor  as 
well  as  shrinkage. 

Pnces  are  at  low  levels.  Wheat  sold  in  August 
at  45  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  prevailing  price  now 
is  50  cents;  no  market  yet  for  oats.  Beans  have 
been  marketed  at  $2.75  per  ewt.  for  marrows  and 
yellow  eyes,  and  $2.50  per  cwt.  for  pea  beans. 

Prices  for  hay  are  low.  Best  Timothy  is  hard  to 
sell  at  more  than  $10  per  ton  baled  and  delivered 
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Set  of  2  Wheels  and  Axle  $S.OO 
Set  of  4  Wheels  and  2  Axles  15.00 
(Choice  of  54"  or  44”  Wheels)  F.  0.  B.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Build  your  own  cart  or  wagon  or  use  for  re¬ 
placement  wheels.  A  wonderful  bargain  from 
Gov’t  surplus.  Made  by  Studebaker  for  Gov’t 
Escort  wagons.  Brand  new.  Never  used. 
Wheels  are  44  and  54-in.  high.  1G  spokes  of 
selected  hard  wood.  Steel  Tires  3-in.  wide 
and  %-in.  thick.  Steel  axles  are  2x2  inches; 
holes  for  bolting  to  bolster.  Painted  3  coats. 
Cost  Gov’t  $75  per  set.  East  chance  to  buy 
at  these  reduced  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Send  order  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 

DEPT.  B  184  N.  LaSALLE  ST.  CHICAGO 


Get  4%  INTEREST 


Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
YorkStatesupervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklettells  howcompounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet. 

Name _ 

Add  ress _ 

City  State 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Strong,  vigorous,  healthy  plants  now  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment  for  summer  and  fall  planting.  New  lower  prices 
-"Howard’s  Supreme’’  and  "Jupiter”  "the  sensa 


tions  of  the  strawberry  world”  now  within  reach  of 
every  strawberry  grower.  Plants  set  now  will  yield 
lots  of  berries  for  next  spring. 

Prices —  100  500 

Premier  (Howard’s  17)  . $1.00  $4.00 

Blakemore  .  1.00  4.00 

Aberdeen  .  1 .00  4.00 

Aroma  .  1.00  4.00 

Big  Joe  .  1.00  4.00 

Win.  Belt  .  1.00  4.00 

Chesapeake  .  1.00  4.00 

"Townking”  .  1.00  4.00 

Washington  .  1.00  4.00 

Mastodon,  everbearing  .  2.00  6.00 

"Howard’s  Supreme”  .  2.00  6.00 

"Jupiter”  .  2.00  6.00 

All  Varieties  Sent  Prepaid  at  Above  Prices 
Prompt  Shipment 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &.  SONS 
25  Vine  Street  Salisbury, 


1000 

$7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 
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Spread  Limestone  as  You  Haul 
It  from  the  Railroad  Car  .  .  .  . 

LITTLE  GIANT  LIME  SPREADER 

Hero  is  a  hotter  lime  spreader. 

It'a  a  trailer  type, easy  to  move 
from  one  wagon  to  another - 
no  tools  necessatY-  Simply 
attach  LITTLE  GIANT  to  wagon. 

Haul  limestone  from  the  R.  R. 

Car  and  spread  It  on  the  field. 

LITTLE  GIANT  eliminates  2 
extra,  unnecessary  shovel- 
Ings.  Can’t  clog.  No  chain, 
sprockets,  or  attachments. 

Extra  heavy  gears.  Covers  1 
rod  wide.  Write  for  FREE  facts, 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 
324  McLun  Street  Bloomington,  Ill. 


B 

Iliiil 

,  ' 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40 — White  Pine,  $1.60 

Well  made  with  croee-bar,  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  $1.90  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREES,  VINES  and  PLANTS  for  Spring  Planting 

APPLE  including  Richared,  Blaxtaymans.  PEACH  in¬ 
cluding  superb  Golden  Jubilee.  Pear,  Cherry  and  Plum 
Trees.  Full  line  of  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Roses  and  Shruberry.  Unusual  line  stock.  RE¬ 
DUCED  PRICES.  SPRING  CATALOG  FREE.  BOUNTI¬ 
FUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  Y,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


at  car,  with  prices  for  lower  grades  in 
proportion.  Alfalfa  is  in  better  demand 
at  around  $12  per  ton  baled. 

While  prices  for  farm  produce  are  very 
low,  yet  nature  stepped  in  and  did  her 
best  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  In  many 
cases  yields  are  so  bountiful  that  farmers 
w’ill  get  more  money  per  acre  than  when 
the  yield  was  less  and  price  higher. 

s.  E.  H. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

National  Apple  Week,  October  31  to 
November  6,  Inclusive. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  weeks  in 
the  year  for  the  apple  industry ;  this  year 
the  observance  of  the  week  is  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  ever.  Railroads,  schools,  hor¬ 
ticultural  societies,  State  agricultural  of¬ 
ficials,  the  press,  steamship  lines,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  growers,  shippers  and 
receivers  have  done  remarkable  work  dur¬ 
ing  National  Apple  Week  for  many  years. 
Each  section,  State,  distributing  market 
or  other  agency  should  make  their  own 
plans  .best  suited  to  their  particular  con¬ 
ditions  and  desires.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  suggest  any  one  specific  plan  except, 
do  not  overlook  gifts  of  apples  to  chari¬ 
table  institutions  and  to  schools,  if  possi¬ 
ble.  The  interest  of  the  schools  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  Remember  the  children  and 
those  who  are  in  public  or  private  insti¬ 
tutions.  (From  a  letter  sent  to  the 
above-mentioned  organizations  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Apple  Association.) 

Virginia  Apples  on  the  Air 

The  Virginia  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  is  taking  to  the  air  over  several 
radio  stations  to  advertise  Virginia  ap¬ 
ples  like  the  New  Englanders  have  done 
with  their  apples.  Fifteen-minute  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  given  every  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  from  October  9  to  November  27 
from  Station  WIIAS,  Louisville,  Ky., 
WJAX,  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  and  also  the 
first  night,  October  9,  only  over  WRVA. 
Richmond. 

McIntosh  and  Delicious  Aphid 
Resistant 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  says  that  many  fruit-growers  in 
New  Jersey  have  noticed  that  the  plant 
lice  damage  is  noticeably  less  severe  up¬ 
on  such  varieties  as  McIntosh  and  De¬ 
licious.  Plant  lice  cannot  make  much 
progress  upon  mature,  well-developed 
leaves,  or  upon  twigs  and  shoots  which 
have  completed  growth.  The  more  suc¬ 
culent  and  actively  vegetative  the  tree, 
the  more  favorable  are  the  conditions  for 
the  aphids.  Under  soil  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  Delicious  in  New 
Jersey,  the  variety  tends  to  develop 
rather  thick,  leathery  -leaves,  and  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  number  of  soft  suckers  and 
shoots  after  the  last  of  May  or  the  first 
of  June. 

300  Answer  Ad.  for  Apple  Pickers 

W.  E.  Miller,  Muddy  Creek  Forks, 
York  Co.,  Pa.,  advertised  for  men  to  pick 
apples  in  his  orchard.  He  needed  eight 
men,  but  nearly  300  applied  for  work. 

Wealthy  Drops  Bring  75  Cents 
at  New  York 

A  North-central  Pennsylvania  grower, 
who  has  an  orchard  very  near  the  New 
York  State  line,  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  receive  75  cents  a  bushel  for  a  carload 
of  drop  Wealthy  which  were  shipped  to 
New  York  City.  The-  apples  were  all 
perfectly  sound,  however,  and  had  a 
bright,  attractive  finish  with  plenty  of 
color.  As  the  Virginia  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  has  suggested,  a  reasonable 
amount  of  defects  are  preferable  this  year 
to  a  lack  of  color. 

Prunes  Partially  Dried  on  Trees 

In  at  least  one  Pennsylvania  orchard, 
the  1931  crop  of ’prunes  was  partly  dried 
on  the  trees  by  the  1930  drought  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  1931  rainfall  has  been 
normal.  The  soil  where  these  particular 
trees  stand  is  not  'very  deep,  and  the 
moisture  supply  depleted  by  last  year 
was  never  replaced,  causing  the  1931 
crop  to  show  at  least  30  per  cent  of 
shriveled  fruit  of  poor  quality.  These 
same  trees  had  a  light  crop  last  year  and 
those  few  prunes  matured  as  usual.  This 
is  in  line  with  the  fact  that  many  forest 
trees  apparently  untouched  by  the  1931 
drought  are  dead  or  dying  now. 

B.  H.  SUDDS. 


Bees  in  Chimney 

I  am  asking  your  advice  concerning  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  my  chimney.  I  would 
like  to  drive  them  out,  not  to  hive,  but 
just  to  get  them  out  of  there  without 
killing  them,  before  Winter,  as  I  use  the 
chimney  then.  A.  E.  L. 

New  York. 

To  get  bees  safely  out  of  a  chimney 
when  once  they  have  established  their 
home  there  is  not  a  simple  task  for  one 
not  used  to  handling  bees,  nor  is  it  a  dif¬ 
ficult  task  for  the  professional  beekeeper 
if  the  chimney  is  easily  accessible.  One 
will  need  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
each  individual  case  as  what  would  be 
best  in  one  case  might  be  difficult  in  an¬ 
other. 

If  it  is  only  a  question  of  getting  rid 
of  them  they  may  be  killed  by  sulphur 
fumes.  If  there  is  an  opening  at  bottom 
of  chimney,  place  a  shovel  of  live  coals 
there  and  on  these  quickly  sprinkle  a 
half  pound  of  sulphur,  closing  opening 
immediately.  If  a  stove  or  fireplace  is 
used,  there  should  be  no  one  in  house,  as 
fumes  enough  would  escape  to  be  trouble¬ 
some  if  not  dangerous.  The  house  can  be 
aired  out  afterwards.  At  the  time  the 
sulphur  is  thrown  on  coals,  there  should 
be  some  one  at  top  of  chimney  to  throw 
a  cloth  of  some  sort  over  it  so  that 
fumes  will  not  escape  too  quickly  from 
chimney. 

It  would  be  better  to  remove  bees  and 
combs  and  save  them.  If  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  at  they  would  repay  the  trou¬ 
ble,  perhaps  many  times  over.  If  near 
the  top  of  chimney  some  device  may  be 
constructed  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  a 
pole  that  could  be  lowered  just  below  the 
cluster  and  combs,  then  held  solidly 
against  the  brick  and  drawn  upward 
bringing  combs  and  bees.  If  the  bees 
have  had  time  to  build  their  combs  com¬ 
pletely  across  the  opening  this  plan  is  not 
as  easy  but  can  be  carried  out  by  first 
pushing  some  of  the  combs  loose  at  one 
side. 

Before  attempting  to  disturb  the  clus¬ 
ter  they  should  be  smoked  thoroughly  by 
building  a  light  smudge  at  bottom  of 
chimney,  using  rotten  wood,  old  rags  or 
other  suitable  material  and  covering  top 
of  chimney  as  mentioned  above  until  bees 
do  not  resent  being  disturbed.  Even  then 
those  not  used  to  bees  should  wear  a 
veil  and  gloves. 

If  this  method  is  not  practical  for  the 
case  to  be  handled,  the  bees  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  chimney  and  enough  brick 
removed  just  above  the  fluster,  if  conve¬ 
nient,  if  not,  below,  -so  that  combs  and 
bees  may  be  taken  out  through  the  open¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  job  for  one  familiar  with 
handling  bees  but  may  be  done  by  anyone 
not  afraid  to  undertake  it  if  care  is  used. 

When  bees  once  establish  their  domi¬ 
cile  they  will  not  be  driven  from  it  by 
any  ordinary  means  but  will  perish  there 
unless  removed  to  some  other  location.  In 
removing,  the  new  location  must  be  so 
fixed,  or  the  bees  so  handled,  that  they 
will  accept  the  new  home  and  as  they 
fly  out  for  the  first  flights,  mark  the  spot 
and  return  to  it.  In  some  cases  many 
bees  may  return  to  the  old  location  but 
they  will  often  leave  after  a  few  hours 
and  go  back  to  new  location.  They  can¬ 
not  establish  a  colony  again  unless  the 
queen  (mother)  is  with  them  or  there  be 
combs  left  with  young  larvm  or  eggs. 

Maine.  o.  B.  griffin. 


How  to  Know  Poisonous 
Mushrooms 


RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— Ready  for  fall 
planting — 100  Cuthbert,  $3-00;  1000.  *25.00.  100 
Herbert,  *4.50:  1000,  *40.00-  100  Redpath  Latliam, 
$5.50;  1000,  $50.00.  Strawberry  Plants— 100  Howard 
17,  Sl.OO;  1000,  *1.00.  100  Dunlap,  Sl.OO;  1000,  $6.00.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.  GLENN  THOMPSON,  Johnson,  Vt 


LATHAM  Raspberry  Plants— two  year,  healthy,  stocky 
.  plants,  only  3c  each,  25  per  bundle  postpaid.  Plant 
now  for  profitable  crop.  Greene’s  Nursery,  Dover,  Mass. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Maredon,  X.  Y. 


n  I  «  UTf  20  PEONY,  *2.  OO;  20  IRIS,  Sl.OO 
f  20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  $2.00 

NOW  •  Cassel  Nursery  Mantua,  Ohio 

19  TULIP  BULBS  for  10c  “IS 

*  “  and  addresses.  ZILEE  BROS.,  Baroda,  Michigan 

Montmorency  Cherry  Trees  inactive1  V®'«*pon  ™n 

other  fruit  trees.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 

DrAlUIFC  —  Ask  for  °urList  — 

ST  JCj  vf  I $1 X Hi  Jacob  D.  Spiegel,  Norma,  N.  J. 


BOXWOOD 

dozen,  delivered. 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  $1.20 
MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


Baby  Blue  Spruce  catalog. 


100  prepaid,  $5.  Free 

Cassel  Nursery,  Mantua,  0 


Magnolias  from  Seed 

My  two  specimens  of  Magnolia  Sou- 
langeana  and  M.  Lennei  have  set  heavy 
crops  of  seeds  this  year.  Would  it  be 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  grow  such 
seeds?  Are  there  any  particular  meth¬ 
ods  necessary  to  cause  germination? 

Connecticut.  T.  B.  k. 

Magnolia  seed  usually  germinates 
readily  if  not  dried  out  over  Winter. 
When  fully  ripe,  gather  and  put  in  a 
vessel  with  just  enough  water  to  cover. 
Stir  occasionally  and  in  a  few  days  the 
red  pulpy  covering  will  be  softened  so 
that  it  can  be  rubbed  off  the  black  seeds, 
and  washed  out.  The  seeds  seem  to  have 
an  oily  coating  that  appears  to  interfere 
with  germination,  and  it  is  advised  to 
mix  the  seeds  with  wood  ashes  to  re¬ 
move  this.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
Autumn,  immediately  after  gathering, 
covering  the  bed  with  leaves  over  Winter, 
which  gives  the  conditions  under  which 
they  grow  naturally.  If  it  is  desired  to 
hold  them  until  Spring  before  sowing,  the 
seeds  must  be  kept  moist. 


Only  one  group  of  poisonous  mush¬ 
rooms,  the  Amanitas,  occurs  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  New  York,  whereas  there  are 
hundreds  of  edible  forms  to  be  found  in 
the  fields  and  woods,  says  F.  C.  Stewart, 
botanist  of  the  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  and  an  authority  on  mush¬ 
rooms.  Mushroom  lovers  should  learn  to 
recognize  the  Amanitas  just  as  they  rec¬ 
ognize  poison  ivy  or  other  obnoxious 
plants,  says  this  authority,  so  that  they 
can  enjoy  the  edible  kinds  without  fear 
of  unpleasant  consequences. 

“Three  of  the  essential  characters  of 
the  poisonous  Amanita  are  white  gills 
and  spores,  a  collar  or  ring  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem,  and  a  cup  or  sheath  at 
the  base  of  the  stem,”  says  Mr.  Stewart. 
“They  are  not  poisonous  to  touch.  The 
Amanitas  are  in  season  from  July  to 
late  in  the  Fall.” 

Mr.  Stewart  also  reviews  in  Circular 
82  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  on  “How 
to  Know  the  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools,” 
which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  upon 
request  to  the  Geneva  officials,  the  sev¬ 
eral  popular  “tests”  for  determining 
w-hether  or  not  a  mushroom  is  safe  to  eat. 
None  of  these  tests  is  reliable,  he  says, 
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the  only  safe  method  being  positive 
knowledge  of  what  one  is  eating.  Among 
the  better  edible  sorts  listed  as  especially 
common  are  the  morels,  the  ink-caps, 
shaggy  mane,  uncertain  hypholoma,  brick- 
top,  the  velvet-stemmed  Collybia,  the 
oyster  mushroom,  the  fairy  ring,  and  the 
giant  puff-balls. 

Mr.  Stewart  offers  to  identify  mush¬ 
rooms  sent'  to  him,  provided  they  are 
carefully  packed  in-  a  fresh  condition. 
Most  of  the  500  or  more  kinds  that  grow 
wild  in  New  York  woods  and  fields  are 
edible,  or  at  least  do  not  cause  illness, 
he  says,  and  all  mushroom  lovers  are 
urged  to  learn  to  know  the  few  common 
kinds  so  well  that  they  cannot  mistake 
the  poisonous  sorts  for  edible  species. 


Winter  Care  of  Water 
Lilies 

How  can  pond  lilies  be  kept  over  Win¬ 
ter  for  replanting  the  follouving  Spring, 
especially  the  tropical  varieties? 

Wisconsin.  a.  a.  c. 

Tender  water  lilies  are  kept  over  'Win¬ 
ter  in  tanks  or  tubs  in  a  greenhouse.  For 
hardy  species,  cover  the  pool  with  boards, 
and  pile  on  leaves  or  litter,  or  take  up 
the  roots  and  bury  in  a  sheltered  place. 


Delaware  Notes 

John  R.  Francis,  of  the  Lisbon  Point 
Farm,  near  Blackbird,  started  .seeding 
his  wheat  the  latter  part  of  September 
and  is  considered  as  the  first  one  in  the 
State  this  season.  Very  few  farmers 
plant  their  wheat  until  there  are  sevei’al 
frosts  which  are  supposed  to  kill  the  Hes¬ 
sian  fly. 

The  digging  of  sweet  potatoes  which 
started  the  latter  part  of  September  is 
progressing  rapidly.  Some  fields  are 
averaging  around  350  five-eighths  baskets 
to  the  acre.  The  general  average  is 
around  300  baskets  per  acre  which  is 
considerably  above  normal  and  very  re¬ 
markable.  In  some  instances  local  farm¬ 
ers  have  dug  as  high  as  400  baskets  per 
acre.  Sweet  potatoes  at  this  time  are 
very  low,  some  selling  for  20  cents  per 
basket,  while  a  large  number  of  the 
farmers  have  contracted  with  local  brok¬ 
ers  for  50  cents  per  basket. 

To  farmers  who  are  considering  the 
planting  of  tomatoes  next  year  it  is  now 
recommended  that  they  plow  their  land 
this  Fall  on  which  they  intend  to  plant 
tomatoes.  Investigations  show  that  leaf 
blight  spot  diseases  are  widely  distributed 
and  can  occur  on  any  number  of  plants. 
They  live  through  the  Winter  on  dead 
tomato  plants  and  most  any  kind  of  weed 
and  on  plant  organic  matter  of  almost 
any  description  which  is  left  above  the 
|  soil.  Fall  plowing  not  only  helps  de¬ 
stroy  the  different  disease  which  may  be 
on  the  surface  but  also  gets  the  soil  in 
excellent  condition  for  the  future  crops. 

K.  P.  T. 
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FALL  OPENING.  AND 

ANNIVERSARY  SALE 

GREAT  BARGAINS 

10  Evergreens  for  85c 


WE  SHIP 
Three  to  five- 
vear-old  trees. 

12  to  15 
Inches 
high 


DURING  OCTOBER 

4  Sitka  Spruce,  2 
Norway  Spruce,  2 
5,  Chinese  Arborvitae, 
Biota  Pyramidal. 

Per  100 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acre# 


10  EVERGREENS  $1-65 

*  ”  2  Norway  S:«ruce,  2  Arbor- 


vitae,  2  Scotch 
Biota  Orlentalis. 


2  feet  high.  Per  100.  . . . 


Pl»e,  2  Sitka 
Trees  are  I  to 


Spruce.  2 


$12.00 


FREE — any  85c  selection  from  this  ad  FREE 
with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct 
from  this  advt. 


SITKA  SPRUCE — This  familiar  Spruce  is  more 
generally  used  than  any  other;  4  years  old, 
8-12  in.,  $5  per  100;  $40  per  1,000. 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old,  two  trees  . 85c 

8-0-year-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted,  extra 

bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  each . 85c 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY,  10  to  15  in.,  $4  per 
100;  18  to  24  in.,  $6  per  100. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE,  12  to  15  in., 
$3  per  100. 

2  Japanese  Red  Leaved  Maple . 85c 

The  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS.”  Silver 

tint  foliage.  2  trees  . 85c 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink,  pur¬ 
ple  and  red.  1  to  l*/j  ft..  3  for . 85c 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  2  ft.  high.  Weigela 
Rosea.  Bridal  Wreath,  Golden  Bell,  Pride  of 
Rochester,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Althea,  Rose  of 
Sharon,  Hardy  Hydrangeas,  blue  and  pink; 

4  shrubs  . 85c 

CORNUS  DOGWOOD,  2  shrubs . 85c 

LILAC,  Pink,  white  and  lavender,  2  shrubs,  ,85c 
HARDY  EXHIBITION  CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
flowers  6  to  S  inches,  all  colors.  6  plants  ,85c 
Delphiniums,  Hark  blue,  light  blue,  8  plants, 

blooming  age  . 85c 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors,  flowers  8  in. 

across.  10  plants,  blooming  age . 85c 

FOX  GLOVES,  assorted  colors,  10  plants . 85c 

PHLOX — Large-flowering,  Perennial  Phlox,  Di¬ 
versified  and  brilliant  colors.  8  plants . 85c 


Hardy  Perennials,  Live  Forever. 
These  Plants  are  Two  Years 
Old,  Blooming  Age.  Each  v 


Columbine,  all  colors:  Double  Hollyhocks, 
beautiful  colors:  Shasta  Daisies.  Yellow 
Daisies;  Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors; 
Painted  Daisies,  Gaillardias,  Sweet  Will¬ 
iams,  Forget-Me-Not. 

Order  Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  More. 


100 


Darwin  Tulip  Bulbs 

EXHIBITION  tfOOC 
MIXED 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

FROM  the  experience  of  our 
customers  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  fall  planting  for  apples, 
sweet  and  sour  cherries,  pears, 
quinces  and  plums.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  fall  planting  for  peaches 
in  the  southern  states  only. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan  catalog 
which  permits  us  to  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
320  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line  — no  rod  tape  and  no  division  of  lino. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no  investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  hank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  4  Company,  Desk 
D-82  10,  Winona,  M  inn. 


Save  Your  Pelts  with 

GIBBS  TRAPS 

They  reduce  losses  and  increase  profit. 
They  HOLD  what  they  CATCH.  Gibbs 
“Two  Trigger”  Traps  absolutely  pre¬ 
vent  “  Wrintr-Offs. ' '  60ceach,  $6.5)  dozen 
postpaid.  Gibbs  No.  1  “Single  Grip'’Traps  15c 
ea.,  $1.65  doz.  postpaid.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you  write  us  direct.  Send  for  24-oa*e 
TRAP  BOOK  and  Sample  Trap  Taf?  FREE 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  0-36.  Chester,  Pa. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


All  Arranged. — Did  you  hear  about 
the  Harvard  student  that  had  such  great 
success  in  arranging  his  course  of  study? 
lie  had  been  over  to  the  office  or  what¬ 
ever  was  the  right  place  to  go,  and  came 
back  with  a  beaming  and  smiling  counte¬ 
nance.  “I  have  picked  out  a  wonderful 
course,”  he  cried.  “It  is  so  arranged  that 
I  never  have  to  get  up  before  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  walk  up  more  than  one 
flight  of  stairs.”'  And  isn't  that  just 
about  as  much  as  college  means  to  an 
enormous  number  today?  It  is  largely 
the  name  of  the  thing,  and  to  tell  people 
that  your  daughter  or  son  is  attending 
such  an  institution.  The  instructors  in 
institutions  complain  of  this  bitterly.  The 
Parson  is  on  the  town  school  board  here, 
and  on  the  committee  for  transportation. 
Such  a  time  as  lie  does  have,  and  such  a 
time  to  know  people's  disposition  and  to 
lose  his  faith  in  human  nature  if  lie 
doesn’t  look  out.  The  most  common  com¬ 
plaint  is  :  “Of  course  my  child  can  walk 
now  all  right,  but  what  is  he  going  to  do 
when  cold  weather  comes?”  The  Parson 
is  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  lie  could 
walk  all  the  better  on  a  good  cold  bracing 
morning.  Of  course  if  a  girl  is  going  to 
wear  spike-heeled  slippers  and  no  rub¬ 
bers,  much  less  warm  arctics,  and  sheer 
silk  stockings,  it  probably  is  dangerous 
to  walk.  If  properly  dressed  the  walk  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  them,  and 
the  Parson  has  found  one  woman  in  the 
last  two  months  that  actually  said  so. 

His  Line. — The  Parson  heard  a  story 
yesterday  that  wasn't  so  bad.  A  minister 
was  riding  on  the  cars  with  several  other 
men  and  it  came  about  they  were  all 
salesmen  or  “runners.”  They  talked  long 
about  the  firms  they  represented  and  at 
last  turned  to  the  minister  and  asked  him 
what  firm  he  was  working  for.  “Why.  I 
work  for  the  firm  of  ‘Lord  and  Church’,” 
he  said.  Well,  now,  they  had  never  heard 
of  that  firm.  “Is  it  a  big  concern?”  they 
asked.  “Yes,”  he  said,  “it  is  a  very  big 
concern,  indeed.  It  has  branches  in  every 
country  in  the  world  and  a  very  great 
many  of  them.”  They  milled  this  over 
for  a  while  and  then  asked:  “What  is 
your  line?  What  do  you  sell?”  The  min¬ 
ister  thought  a  minute  and  answered. 
“Why  I  sell  notions.”  Now  that  wasn’t 
so  bad,  was  it?  Really  the  minister  is 
trying  to  get  bad  notions  out  of  people's 
heads,  if  possible,  and  putting  better  no¬ 
tions  in  if  he  can.  As  the  Parson  heard 
a  big  man  say  the  other  day.  “Too  long- 
have  the  young  people  been  rather  justi¬ 
fied  in  regarding  ministers  as  tire  ex¬ 
tinguishers  running  hither  and  yon  to 
throw  water  on  the  life  and  spirits  of 
youth.” 

Dr.  Sockman. — In  fact  the  man  that 
said  this  was  none  other  than  Dr.  Ralph 
W.  Sockman  who  takes  the  place  of  Dr. 
Cadman  in  broadcasting  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Speaking  of  the  radio  inclines  the 
Parson  to  say  that  it  is  certainly  foolish 
for  people  to  be  forever  laying  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  the  church  to  all  sorts  of  new  in¬ 
ventions.  Many  can  remember  how  in 
the  old  days  the  bicycles  were  ruining  the 
churches.  Many  a  preacher  nearly 
screamed  his  head  off  denouncing  them. 
Then  the  autos  came  along.  But  an  auto 
can  take  people  to  church  as  well  as  from 
church.  How  many  churches  could  get 
along  five  minutes  today  without  them? 
Certainly  none  of  the  Parson's  could. 
Now  they  lay  many  things  to  the  radio, 
but  the  Parson  believes  it  is  doing  no  end 
of  good.  What  a  boon  to  sick  people  and 
shut-ins. 

“Tenderly  Calling.”  —  The  Parson 
was  up  in  Massachusetts  the  other  night 
speaking  for  a  Grange  at  a  “Neighbor¬ 
hood  Night.”  He  stayed  with  a  dairy 
farmer  over  night  just  out  of  Worcester. 
When  we  came  down  in  the  morning, 
passing  through  the  sitting-room  he  no¬ 
ticed  an  apparently  very  sick  and  feeble 
boy  lying  on  a  couch  there.  He  spoke 
pleasantly  to  the  boy — perhaps  14  years 
old — but  he  seemed  too  weak  to  talk.'  He 
moved  his  big-  beautiful  eyes  and  smiled 
a  bit.  “He  has  been  sick  for  several 
years,”  his  mother  said.  “Some  kind  of 
paralysis.  He  used  to  be  able  to  feed 
himself,  but  now  he  cannot  do  that  any 
more.  lie  loves  the  radio  each  morning, 
and  I  will  turn  it  on  for  him  now  if  you 
do  not  mind.”  Then  we  had  the  morning 
devotional  service  and  then  came  on 
Cheerio.  During  the  service  period  one 
of  the  hymns  that  was  sung  was  “.Tesus 
is  tenderly  calling  thee  home.”  Could 
anything  have  been  more  touching  than 
that  beautiful  hymn  and  that  dear  boy 
there  with  the  beckoning  from  the  other 
home  so  near?  Then  his  mother  came  in 
to  give  him  his  breakfast.  “We  need  a 
hair  cut,  don’t  we  John  (we’ll  call  his 
name  that),  and  you  know.”  she  went 
on  to  say  to  the  Parson,  “John’s  such  a 
help  to  all  of  us  here.  He  furnishes  the 
brains  and  eyes  for  us  all.  He  lies  here 
and  watches  where  we  put  things — hats 
or  mittens  or  papers  or  letters — and  then 
when  we  forget  where  we  put  them  and 
go  hunting  about,  he  can  just  tell  us  right 
off  the  bat  where  they  are.”  So  poor 
Johnnie,  who  cannot  even  lift  a  hand, 
feels  that  he  is  a  real  part  of  that  house¬ 
hold.  doing  his  part  and  taking  his  place 
till  the  Great  Home  Calling  gets  nearer 
still. 

A  Notion. — The  Parson  spoke  of  no¬ 
tions,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  notion  of 


all  is  to  get  people  to  feel  at  the  present 
time  that  they  are  a  real  part  and  parcel 
of  this  great  world,  with  a  real  work  to 
do,  a  real  accomplishment  to  bring  about, 
and  a  real  joy  in  it  all.  In  all  ages,  there 
have  always  been  some  people,  many  peo¬ 
ple,  who  sooner  or  later  wonder  what  life 
is  about,  what  if-  is  all  for.  The  greatest 
work  of  the  church  may  well  be  to  make 
people  feel  that  even  in  this  mechanical 
age  they  can  each  and  every  one  play  a 
very  definite  and  important  part  in  shap¬ 
ing  this  old  world. 

Things. — Coming  into  Worcester  that 
morning  the  Parson’s  attention  was  called 
to  what  is  considered  the  finest  house  in 
New  England.  Note  not  the  finest  home 
but  house — there  is  a  great  difference.  As 
we  talked  about  and  looked  at  this  house, 
it  certainly  came  home  to  the  Parson 
how  the  overworked  desire  for  things,  for 
possessions,  and  for  show,  will  work  its 
own  terrible  havoc.  It  seemed  that  this 
house,  with  its  mile  of  front  on  one  street 
and  its  enormous  enclosing  stone  wall 
cost,  when  things  and  labor  were  cheap, 
some  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
All  the  glassware  used  about  the  house  in 
the  bathrooms  and  elsewhere  was  actual¬ 
ly  cut  glass.  What’s  more,  all  the  hard¬ 
ware.  all  the  door  knobs,  except  about  the 
kitchen,  were  actually  gold-plated.  No 
wonder  that  crankshafts  for  autos  used 
to  cost  so  much,  for  it  was  in  making 
these  that  this  fortune  was  piled  so  high. 
However,  it  could  be  said  of  the  man  who 
built  this  piece  of  folly  that  he  never 
really  lived  in  it  to  enjoy  it  a  day,  for  as 
he  was  standing  around  supervising  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  furniture  he  caught  cold,  had 
pneumonia  and  died.  He  had  a  son,  hut 
cut  glass  and  gold-plated  door  knobs  are 
not  much  on  forming  real  manhood,  and 
this  son  was  said  to  have  been  dissipated, 
went  to  Europe  and  he,  too,  got  pneu¬ 
monia  and  died.  Thus  did  the  family 
come  to  an  end  and  the  house,  like  tin* 
throne  of  Belshazzar,  was  passed  on  to 
another. 

Good  Times. — If  we  could  all  learn 
how  a  big  good  time  cost  so  little  money- 
The  other  afternoon  the  Parson  took 
some  home-grown  pork  and  a  couple  of 
loaves  of  bread  and  a  little  cocoa  and  a 
big  skillet  and  two  long  irons,  and  an 
old  big-  coffee  pot,  and  on  the  way  down 
in  the  country  lie  gathered  up  two  boys 
and  seven  eggs  at  one  place  and  then  lie 
got  three  boys  and  some  apples  and  some 
corn  and  some  sugar  at  another  place. 
Then  he  stopped  at  another  place  where 
he  found  two  more  boys  and  some  butter 
and  some  tomatoes  and  some  milk,  and 
best  of  all  we  found  a  big  rooky  place  up 
back  of  the  house  with  a  magnificent 
view  across  a  valley,  and  up  to  this  rock 
we  all  climbed  with  the  last  two  boys’ 
father  and  mother  and  one  of  the  boys’ 
sisters  who  happened  along.  We  built 
a  fire  between  some  big  stones,  put  about 
two  feet  apart  and  we  roasted  the  corn 
and  boiled  the  cocoa  and  fried  the  eggs 
and  fried  the  apples  and  we  ate  pretty 
much  the  whole  thing  up  except  the  irons 
and  the  frying-pan,  and  we  hurled  the 
corncobs  into  the  wood,  and  what  a  good 
time  we  all  had  !  Goodness  ! 


Plants  with  Scented  Leaves 

Many  gardens  are  deficient  in  having 
no  pleasant  scented  “greens”  for  bouquet 
and  cut  flower  work,  and  yet  there  m 
nothing  more  easily  grown  and  when 
once  a  stock  has  been  obtained  it  will 
be  a  constant  source  not  only  of  pleasure 
but  of  profit  to  the  grower.  At  the  bead 
of  these  plants  I  place  the  rose-scented 
geranium,  as  it  is  not  only  a  good  strong 
grower  but  the  odor  is  one  that  is  pleasing 
to  almost  everyone.  Another  is  the  lemon 
verbena  (Aloysia  citriodora)  with  its 
pleasant  lemon-scented  leaves  and  deli¬ 
cate  lavender  flowers,  and  a  spray  of 
this  is  often  enjoyed  if  added  to  a  cup 
of  “afternoon  tea.”  Then  there  is  the 
English  lavender  and  by  this  is  meant 
the  real  Lavandula  vera  and  not  the 
spike  lavender  of  the  European  continent. 
Another  good  scented  plant  is  the  Dr. 
Livingstone  or  skeleton-leaved  rose  gera¬ 
nium,  which  is  similar  to  the  rose  gera¬ 
nium,  except  its  having  the  so-called 
skeleton  leaves. 

Myrtus  communis  or  shrub  myrtle  is  a 
shrubby  growing  plant  with  dark  shiny 
leaves  and  pleasing  perfume  and  is  much 
grown  as  a  house  plant  in  some  parts  of 
Europe.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
other  plants  with  scented  foliage  such 
as  rosemary,  southernwood,  etc.,  but  the 
odor  of  these  is  not  so  universally  liked 
as  those  mentioned  above.  They  answer 
a  good  purpose,  however,  as  a  change  or 
novelty  and  are  worth  trying  by  those 
who  like  them.  There  are  many  other 
plants  likewise  that  would  be  well  worth 
a  trial  in  the  flower  garden  or  grounds. 
Thus  the  lemon-scented  thyme  is  not  only 
good  in  this  respect  but  is  extremely  use¬ 
ful  sometimes  as  a  delicate  flavoring  for 
culinary  purposes;  it  is  a  low-growing 
plant  with  handsome  yellow-edged  leaves, 

II.  w.  hales. 


Magnate:  “The  man  who  marries  my 
daughter  will  want  a  lot  of  money.” 
Suitor  (hopefully)  :  “Well,  sir,  nobody 
wants-  it  more  than  I  do.” — Humorist. 


No  person  ever 
lost  a  dollar 
in  this  Bank 


When  you  place  your  savings 
in  hands  other  than  your  own 
you  want  to  KNOW  they  are 
SAFE.  No  depositor  has  EVER 
lost  a  dollar  in  this  Mutual 
Savings  Bank. 

Unquestioned  safety,  high  in¬ 
terest  compounded  quarterly 
and  immediate  return  of  your 
money  when  you  want  it,  are 
offered  you  by  this  strong 
Savings  Bank. 

Our  interesting  Booklet 
“Banking  by  Mail”  is  packed 
with  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about 
saving  money  and 
making  your  sav¬ 
ings  earn  more  for 
you.  Fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon 
now.  This  helpful 
booklet  will  be  sent 
you  F  R  E  E.  No 
obligation. 

StO/~  Interest  Corn¬ 
er  /(J  pounded  Quarterly 

Albany  County 
Savings  Bank 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sign  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Now 

ALBANY  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
Albany,  N.  Y.  rny-7 

Please  send  your  FREE  Booklet 

Name  . 


Address . 

Town  . State 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


10% 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  down 
other  method.  Quick  work— low  cost  . 

and  one  man  does  the  job.  Ilund  pow-  “  "  r*»mems 
er  in  4  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull— quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Horse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  an  d  catalog— Get  our 
latest  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER.  *?SSjreS 

*  res*  use 

Hercules  Mfr-  Co. 

830  29th  St. 

Cenlerrille,  Iowa  


A  FRAME  *10 

AS  L  O  W  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

AWS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers.  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implemenls.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
■j  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


V 


Box  3 


Belleville,  Pa. 


J 


RLilf  weeds  with 

‘  ^ ^ Burn  them,  seeds  and  all, 
“f /jpse ,  while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
m! °*  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch,  2000“ 
1 destroys  Canada  Thistle, 
') '  Jn 'll Quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy,  Hon- 
•  ‘Ji/Ty  '  eysuclde.  etc.  Invaluable  for 
destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows, .  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi- 

mental  Stations,  Farmers.  Foresters.  Poultry- 
men,  Fox  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  76- H — F*ree 

AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY.Inc 
West  New  York,  N.  #1. 
^nhicago.lll.  San  Francisco.  Caf. « 


Disinfect  with  Aeroil 


American  Fruits 

by  Samuel  Fraser 

Invaluable  for  the  farm  library.  {4.75 
postpaid.  For  sale  by  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St  New  York. 
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NUMBER  2,  one  of  the  six  amendments  to  the 
New  York  State  constitution  to  he  voted  on  at 
the  November  election,  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Governor  to  appoint  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
State  jobs.  The  provision  that  “no  member  of  the 
Legislature  may  receive  civil  appointment  by  the 
Governor-’  was  written  into  the  constitution  in  1S21. 
It  has  been  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State  for  more  than  a  century.  Previous  to  its  en¬ 
actment  it  was  common  knowledge  that  the  votes 
of  members  of  the  Legislature  had  been  influenced 
by  appointments  to  civil  positions  by  the  Governors. 
The  custom  had  developed  to  a  State  scandal.  The 
opportunities  for  abuses  are  evident  and  numerous. 
We  have  quite  enough  of  corruption  in  public  places 
now.  In  this  off  year  of  political  interest  it  is  worth 
while  to  go  to  the  polls  especially  to  vote  against 
Amendment  No.  2. 

* 

GREAT  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  meeting  to  be  held  this  year 
November  11-21  at  Madison,  Wis.  Because  of  the 
central  location  it  is  expected  that  the  attendance 
will  be  unusually  large,  with  around  3,000  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Seventh  Degree,  the  highest  in  Grange 
ritualism.  One  of  the  high  points  in  the  Madison 
convention  will  be  the  public  meeting  hold  on  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  November  14,  which  will  take  the 
form  of  a  reception  tendered  by  the  Madison  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  to  the  visiting  Grange  mem¬ 
bers,  with  the  principal  address  given  by  Dr.  Glenn 
Frank,  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  At 
five  o’clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  November  13,  dur¬ 
ing  the  interim  between  twro  Seventh  Degree  classes, 
Governor  Phil  LaFoilette,  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Grange,  will  lie  welcomed  and  address  the 
delegates.  Among  the  subjects  for  consideration  by 
the  National  Grange  are  the  Export  Debenture 
Plan,  which  the  organization  will  again  bring  for¬ 
ward,  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  tax  reduction  pro¬ 
gram,  local,  State  and  Federal ;  and  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  national  prohibition  act. 

* 

N  FORMER  years  we  have  mentioned  the  rodent 
control  work  directed  by  Ernest  M.  Mills,  New 
England  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
headquarters  at  the  Amherst,  Mass.,  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  This  year  the  rat  campaign  starts  Friday,  Oc¬ 
tober  30.  The  material  used  will  be  red  squill, 
mixed  with  any  attractive  bait.  Red  squill  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  deadly  poison  to  rats  and  mice  but 
is  harmless  to  other  animals  and  to  humans.  Bait 
for  this  work,  at  50  cents  for  three  cans,  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  extension  service  in  Massachusetts 
counties.  In  previous  years,  great  rat  destruction 
has  resulted  from  this  plan  of  setting  a  day  when 
everyone  will  be  at  it.  Friday  seems  an  appropriate 
day  for  killing  rats. 

* 

HIPMENTS  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  into  the 
11  Corn  Belt  States,  which  in  July  and  August 
were  much  larger  than  in  corresponding  months  of 
1930,  fell  off  rather  sharply  during  September.  The 
government  estimate  of  such  cattle  inspected 
through  markets  for  shipment  into  the  Corn  Belt  in 
September  was  about  12  per  cent  smaller  than  in 
September  last  year  and  were  the  second  smallest 
for  the  month  in  10  years.  The  decrease  was  due  to 
the  much  smaller  shipments  this  year  than  last  into 
the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Shipments 
into  the  States  east  of  the  river  were  considerably 
larger  than  last  year.  For  the  three  months,  July 
to  September,  shipments  into  the  Corn  Belt  this 


3rear  were  about  13  per  cent  larger  than  during  these 
months  in  1930,  but  were  5  per  cent  smaller  than  the 
five-year  average  shipments  for  these  months.  Last 
year  the  shipments  during  these  three  months  were 
the  smallest  percentage  of  the  six  months,  July  to 
December,  shipments  in  12  years.  The  small  ship¬ 
ments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  in  September  re¬ 
flected  the  small  supplies  of  cattle  received  at  stock- 
yard  markets  during  that  month.  Receipts  at  seven 
leading  markets  in  September  this  year  were  15  per 
cent  less  than  in  September  last  year  and  were  the 
least  for  the  month  in  at  least  15  years.  Records 
from  four  leading  markets  covering  the  kinds  and 
weights  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  shipped  show 
that  during  the  three  months,  July  to  September, 
calves  and  cows  and  heifers  were  smaller  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  total  this  year  than  last,  and  steers  cor¬ 
respondingly  larger.  Of  the  steers  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  percentage  under  700 
lbs.  and  a  decrease  in  the  percentages  in  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  weight  groups  over  700  lbs.  Reports  from  the 
different  feeding  States  indicate  that  the  volume  of 
cattle  feeding  this  coming  Winter  will  reflect  the 
feed  situation.  In  States  where  corn  production 
this  year  is  relatively  large  feeder  shipments  are  on 
a  considerably  larger  scale  than  last  year,  but 
where  corn  production  and  other  feed  supplies  are 
short  feeder  shipments  have  been  reduced. 

* 

STREET  railway  expert,  addressing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Congress  at  Chicago  recently, 
stated  that  the  nation's  appalling  record  of  automo¬ 
bile  fatalities  and  injuries  is  due  to  the  lack  of  any 
plan  to  follow  up  the  “accident-prone'’  driver  and 
either  cure  him  or  take  him  off  the  streets.  We  now 
have  a  record  of  33,000  motor  vehicle  deaths  an¬ 
nually,  which  is  one-third  of  the  total  annual  num¬ 
ber  of  accidental  deaths  in  the  United  States.  One 
uery  great  danger  in  automobiling  is  an  overcrowded 
car.  Young  people  are  ready  to  say  “The  more  the 
merrier”  when  a  number  of  friends  croAvd  in  to¬ 
gether,  forgetting  that  anything  that  distracts  the 
driver,  or  crowds  him  out  of  his  proper  place,  is 
dangerous.  In  one  case  under  our  observation,  where 
six  or  seven  young  people  were  crowded  into  a  small 
car,  the  resulting  accident  cost  three  lh'es.  There  is 
an  old-fashioned  proverb  that  is  still  worth  remem¬ 
bering  when  operating  a  motor  vehicle :  “It  is  better 
to  be  safe  than  to  be  sorry.” 

* 

HE  government  is  actively  working  with  New 
England  farmers  in  Fall  clearing  up  for  corn- 
borer  control.  The  work  is  carried  on  co-operatively 
with  the  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  has  been 
under  way  for  about  two  months.  R.  B.  Gray, 
senior  agricultural  engineer,  who  has  been  supervis¬ 
ing  corn-borer  control  machinery  investigations,  rec¬ 
ommends  the  short-handle  hoe  for  work  in  rocky 
fields  and  in  small  fields  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
operate  a  binder.  Low-cutting  is  recognized  in  most 
of  the  New  England  States  as  an  important  control 
measure.  It  is  applicable  to  fields  where  it  is  not 
proposed  to  plow.  A  field  must  be  plowed  if  the 
stalks  are  not  cut  close  to  the  ground.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  corn-borer  liA’es  not  only  in  cornstalks  but  in 
the  coarse  stems  of  more  than  200  varieties  of 
plants,  including  A'egetables,  field  crops,  flowers  and 
weeds.  NeAv  England,  especially  east  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  Valley,  is  known  as  the  two-genera¬ 
tion  area,  because  in  this  region  tAvo  generations  of 
moths  are  produced  each  year.  In  the  region  bor¬ 
dering  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  only  one  generation 
appears  annually.  The  most  effective  control  of  the 
borers  is  by  mechanical  means.  All  cornstalks,  cobs 
and  refuse  should  be  destroyed  before  May  1,  each 
year,  by  plowing  under  completely,  by  clean  burning, 
or  by  feeding  to  livestock  directly  from  the  fields  as 
silage  or  as  finely  cut  shredded  material.  Corn- 
borer  information  stations  are  maintained  at  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  Berkeley,  Mass. 

* 

OR  50  years  Pennsylvania  State  College  has 
maintained  a  series  of  soil  fertility  plots,  the 
oldest  in  continuous  existence  in  this  country.  At 
the  anniversary  celebration  this  year,  Dr.  S.  W. 
Fletcher  referred  to  the  great  importance  of  lime  in 
maintaining  most  soils  in  good  condition,  as  spe¬ 
cially  shoAvn  by  these  experimental  plots.  He  said : 

The  benefits  of  liming  Avere  slight  during  the  early 
years  of  the  experiment  but  have  been  more  and  more 
in  evidence  as  it  neared  the  half-century  mark,  because 
of  the  increasing  acidity  of  the  soil  on  the  unlimed 
plots.  Lime  alone  has  not  maintained  soil  fertility. 
Only  when  lime  has  been  applied  with  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  manure  has  it  been  profitable.  The  value 
of  liming  in  correcting  soil  acidity  and  thus  making 
possible  a  heavy  growth  of  clover  and  the  grasses, 
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which  are  the  main  source  of  organic  matter  in  the  ro¬ 
tation,  has  been  particularly  marked.  Ground  lime¬ 
stone  applied  at  the  rate  of  tAvo  tons  an  acre  every  tAvo 
years  and  burned  lime  applied  at  the  same  rate  every 
four  years  have  given  practically  equRalent  returns. 

The  term  “worn-out”  soils  is  often  used  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  land  that  has  been  misused  or  neglected. 
Dr.  Fletcher  handled  this  idea  as  folloAvs : 

The  Pennsylvania  experiments,  and  similar  research 
in  other  States,  show  that  if  farm  soils  are  properly 
handled  they  are  indestructible;  that  the  so-called 
“worn-out”  soils  of  certain  sections  of  our  country  are 
merely  the  result  of  careless  farming;  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  Avhy  the  farm  lands  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  fully  as  productive  2,000  years  from  hoav 
as  they  Avere  Avlien  first  brought  under  the  plow. 

This  is  Avhat  every  observant  farmer  knoAvs,  Avho 
has  taken  a  reluctant  field  and  brought  from  it  a 
practical  response  with  tillage,  “lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus,”  and  the  other  things  that  go  with  that 
program. 

* 

ITH  the  approach  of  cooler  weather  there  is 
a  temptation  to  close  up  the  henhouse  more 
tightly  than  conditions  warrant.  That  is  about  the 
Avorst  thing  that  could  he  done.  Cracks  or  other 
openings  opposite  the  windows  should  be  closed,  so 
that  the  roosting  hens  Avill  not  have  to  sit  in  a 
draft,  but  an  open  front  is  right  for  most  of  our 
Fall  weather  and,  in  fact,  a  good  share  of  the  Win¬ 
ter,  except  when  the  wind  is  blOAving  strongly  from 
that  side.  Cool  air  will  not  hurt  the  hens;  a  closed 
house,  Avith  the  resulting  dampness,  Avill. 

* 

SPRAYING  for  apple  scab  prevention  is  about  the 
most  exacting  job  McIntosh  growers  have.  E. 
J.  Rasmussen,  spray  specialist  of  the  NeAv  Hamp¬ 
shire  Station,  Avhere  McIntosh  is  an  important  va¬ 
riety,  states  the  case  emphatically  as  folloAvs : 

Too  many  oreliardists  failed  to  take  seriously  the  fact 
that  spraying  must  be  done  exactly  on  time  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  They  thought  they  could  put  it  off  a  feAv  days 
without  that  making  any  difference.  Noav,  because  they 
know  they  sprayed  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  they 
are  Avondering  why  their  crop  is  too  scabby  to  rank  as 
NeAv  Hampshire  fancy  grade.  Spraying  must  be  car¬ 
ried  on,  even  in  the  face  of  approaching  rain.  Spray 
dries  in  about  an  hour.  Spray  on  the  exact  day  the 
job  should  be  done,  regardless  of  flood,  fire  or  grand¬ 
mother's  funeral. 

This  is  a  hustling  program,  but  seems  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  saA'e  scab-susceptible  varieties  in  a  trouble¬ 
some  season  like  that  just  passed. 

* 

WHEAT  ground  in  the  eight  months  of  this 
year,  by  1,034  mills  in  this  country,  totaled 
322,344,325  bushels,  making  69,985,541  barrels  of 
flour,  and  5,754,610,039  lbs.  of  by-product.  Tile  aver¬ 
age  wheat  required  per  barrel  of  flour  Avas  276.4  lbs. 
These  figures  represent  a  reduction  of  20,000,000 
bushels  of  Avlieat  milled  by  these  concerns  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

* 

OOD  fences  are  an  asset  to  the  farm.  There  is 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  livestock  is  going  to 
stay  Avhere  it  is  put,  and  that  strays  will  be  kept 
out.  This  assurance  means  money  in  the  pocket,  as 
avcII  as  avoiding  the  nuisance  of  chasing  after  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  out  of  place.  A  well-fenced  farm  also 
offers  added  inducement  if  sale  is  desired.  There  is 
nothing  more  discouraging  to  a  prospective  buyer 
than  ramshackle  fences.  EA'en  though  the  land  may 
he  good,  he  immediately  sees  a  lot  of  troublesome 
and  expensHe  work  in  getting  it  fenced.  Formerly 
our  chestnut  woods  supplied  plenty  of  durable  ma¬ 
terial  for  rails  and  posts.  But  the  chestnut  is  gone, 
and  the  labor  to  get  it  out  too  expensive  anyway. 
In  place  of  the  rail  fence  we  uoaat  find  increasing  use 
of  woven  wire  and  steel  posts,  quickly  put  up,  hold¬ 
ing  the  stock  and  doing  aAvay  with  the  old  fence 
harbor  for  weeds  and  bushes.  Defects  in  the  wire 
making  of  a  score  or  more  years  ago  ha  ax'  been  over¬ 
come,  so  that  present-day  Avire  fence  is  lasting. 


Brevities 

i  all  is  a  favorable  time  to  apply  ground  limestone 
to  ploAved  land. 

Yes,  legumes  are  good  for  the  farm,  and  thus  good 
for  the  farmer.  Every  crop  rotation  should  include  one 
of  the  clovers. 

The  Japanese  beetle  continues  to  spread.  It  has 
uoav  appeared  as  far  apart  as  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Do  not  let  Mexican  bean  beetles  live  on  the  vines, 
even  after  the  beans  are  gone.  Pulling  the  plants  care¬ 
fully  and  burning  Avill  take  care  of  a  large  number 
that  otherwise  Avould  be  on  hand  for  egg  laying  in 
Spring. 

A  useful  bulletin  is  “Construction  of  Chimneys  and 
Fireplaces,”  Farmers’  Bulletin  1649,  issued  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  information  given, 
if  applied  Avlien  building  a  neAV  house,  or  reconstruct¬ 
ing  an  old  one,  Avill  prevent  much  discomfort  from 
chimneys  that  refuse  to  draw. 
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Banks  Have  no  Alibi 

BANKERS,  politicians  and  the  press  have  turned 
to  scolding  people  who  hoard  money  in  safety 
boxes  or  in  hiding  places  in  the  home.  They  esti¬ 
mate  that  $1,000,000,000  is  so  stored  and  out  of  cir¬ 
culation.  If  this  money  were  on  deposit  in  the  hanks 
it  would  furnish  a  basis  for  $10,000,000,000  of  bank 
credit.  What  these  advisers  say  about  the  economic 
loss  to  the  nation,  to  the  banks  and  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  own  it  is  all  too  true,  but  are  they 
themselves  not  to  blame  for  it? 

During  the  period  of  prosperity  they  declared  a 
new  order  of  things.  The  old  notions  of  principle 
and  ideals  and  work  were  to  be  no  more.  The  new 
order  was  push  and  confidence  and  credit  and  profit. 
Small  things  were  despised,  only  big  things  were 
worth  while.  Nothing  could  stop  American  progress 
for  those  with  confidence  and  courage  to  plunge  and 
speculate.  Many  people  took  the  advice  seriously. 
They  began  to  invest  and  speculate  and  spend.  The 
banks  furnished  money  and  credit  at  interest  rates. 
Prices  rose,  trade  was  brisk.  Men  staked  their  all 
in  the  game  and  counted  their  profits  in  millions— in 
book  profits. 

Agriculture  had  already  been  deflated.  Prices  of 
farm  crops  were  cut  in  two.  Farm  values  fell  off  in 
proportion.  No  one  cares.  To  warnings  came  the 
reply  that  in  the  new  order  American  industry  could 
prosper  without  the  farms.  Then  suddenly  came  the 
financial  policy  of  general  deflation.  Credit  was 
stopped.  Money  was  taken  out  of  circulation.  Prices 
dropped.  More  margins  were  called  for.  The  last 
available  dollar  was  put  in.  The  banks  and  the 
speculators  and  the  gamblers  had  the  money  and 
securities.  In  that  tragedy  men  and  women  lost 
fortune  and  home.  Many  in  despair  ended  it  all 
with  their  own  hands.  Some  perished  in  the  new 
struggle.  Others  fought  on,  and  managed  again  to 
save  a  little.  Now  they  are  chided  by  their  old 
preceptors  for  want  of  confidence.  They  are  again 
advised  what  to  do  with  their  savings. 

In  the  meantime  the  deflation  process  has  gone 
right  on  with  persistent  momentum.  Banks  have 
failed  with  a  billion  dollars  of  depositors’  money 
tied  up  and  out  of  use.  Nobody  knows  what  bank 
may  go  next.  Prices  of  commodities  and  securities, 
and  real  estate  continue  to  decline.  Money  is  the 
only  thing  that  has  increased  in  value  in  two  years. 
It  increases  because  the  supply  in  circulation  is  less 
than  the  demand  for  trade.  The  bankers  complain 
that  this  money  in  hiding  depletes  the  circulation. 
It  does.  So  does  $1,000,000  tied  up  in  the  closed 
banks,  and  the  millions  of  idle  money  in  the  vaults 
of  sound  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  a 
margin  for  $150,000,000,000  of  circulation  and  we  have 
gold  enough  to  double  the  circulation  now  based  on 
it,  and  yet  be  well  within  the  legal  limit.  No  sound 
bank  will  loan  a  dollar  unless  it  believes  that  the 
borrower  has  resources  to  pay  it  back.  Why  de¬ 
mand  that  prudent  people  loan  their  money  to  a 
bank  which  for  all  they  know  may  be  insolvent  at 
the  time?  It  is  not  enough  that  most  banks  are 
safe.  All  deposits  should  be  safe. 

Let  the  banking  system  set  the  example.  When 
the  captains  of  finance  forego  their  speculative, 
money-making  privileges  and  use  these  many  bil¬ 
lions  of  resources  to  furnish  a  sufficient  circulation 
of  money  for  the  needs  of  trade,  and  to  stabilize  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  confidence  in  the 
financial  system  will  be  restored,  and  the  American 
people  will  return  that  petty  million  dollars  to  the 
banks.  The  way  to  win  trust  is  to  merit  confidence. 


Official  Changes 

GEORGE  G.  ROYCE,  *vho  has  been  for  some 
time  head  of  the  Board  of  Farm  Information, 
has  been  appointed  New  York  City  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  Dr.  A.  E.  Albrecht,  who  has  held  the 
position  for  several  years,  has  become  professor  of 
marketing  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Royce  is  a  former  St.  Lawrence  County  farmer, 
and  yet  retains  his  farm  interests  there.  He  will 
make  good  in  any  work  he  undertakes. 


Hospitals  Use  Loose  Milk 

MAURICE  E.  BIEDERMAN.  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  Milk  Dealers’  Association,  reports  that 
he  has  made  a  recent  survey  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  finds  that  they  all  buy  and 
use  loose  milk  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  loose 
milk  is  handled  in  the  stores  of  the  city.  The  hos¬ 
pitals  buy  their  milk  in  cans  on  contract  from  the 
lowest  bidders,  and  dip  it  out  of  the  cans  as  used. 
They  have  bought  from  many  different  dealers  and 


have  had  no  complaint  of  the  quality  of  milk  de¬ 
livered.  There  has  never  been  a  case  of  infection 
of  a  patient  in  any  of  these  hospitals  because  of  the 
use  of  loose  milk,  and  the  inference  is  that  if  the 
doctors  who  run  these  hospitals  find  loose  milk 
healthful  and  nutritious,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it 
is  good  food  for  any  consumer. 


A  Farmer  in  the  City 


SECRETARY  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  was  the  honor  guest 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  the  City  of  New  Y'ork  on 
October  14.  Secretary  Hyde  has  a  well-developed 
sense  of  humor  and  a  ready  supply  of  anecdotes  to 
give  spirit  and  interest  to  a  mid-day  speech.  The 
theme  of  his  address  was  the  theory  that  fear  and 
lack  of  faith  and  confidence  are  the  sole  causes  of 
the  depression.  The  laws,  the  economic  system,  the 
financial  system  and  administration  of  all  these 
functions  are  all  right,  and  need  no  change.  AVe 
have  all  the  wealth  of  field  and  mine  and  factory 
that  we  ever  had.  The  only  thing  we  lack  is  faith 
and  courage  and  confidence.  He  thought  these 
would  be  restored  by  President  Hoover’s  bankers’ 
pool  for  the  liquidation  of  frozen  bank  credits. 

The  one  feature  of  the  address  inconsistent  with 
this  theory  was  a  very  accurate  and  eloquent  de¬ 
scription  of  the  agricultural  deflation  during  the 
last  10  prosperous  years  for  industry,  and  the  re¬ 
cital  of  the  effects  of  this  deflation  of  agriculture 
on  industry  and  trade  and  commerce,  culminating 
in  the  general  depression  and  the  present  economic 
muddle. 

This  statement  of  fact  and  logical  conclusion 
seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the 
depression  is  a  thing  of  the  mind  alone,  and  the 
law  and  system  and  procedure  need  no  change.  It 
carried  the  plain  inference  that  the  forty  millions  of 
people  on  the  farms  had  been  discriminated  against 
during  the  10-year  period  when  the  prices  of  farm 
products  and  the  value  of  farm  property  were 
drastically  decreased  by  forces  beyond  farmers’  con¬ 
trol,  while  at  the  same  time  industry,  cheaply  fed  by 
the  farms,  was  enjoying  the  most  prosperous  period 
the  world  had  ever  known.  The  speaker  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  harmonize  this  inference  with  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  no  change  in  law  or  custom  or  economic 
system  is  needed. 

Secretary  Hyde  is  a  finished  after-dinner  speak¬ 
er.  His  humor  and  eloquence  command  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  applause  of  his  audience.  It  is  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  hear  him.  But  one  could  not  help  but  wish 
that  as  a  member  of  the  national  cabinet  and  head 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  he  had  made  it 
clear  that  he  did  not  regard  the  decade  of  farm  de¬ 
pression,  which  he  so  eloquently  described,  as  an  un¬ 
avoidable  fatality,  but  rather  the  effect  of  a  definite 
cause  which  it  is  the  duty  of  society  and  govern¬ 
ment  to  correct. 


September  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk 
per  100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  September  are  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

Sheffield  Farms  . $1.82 

Dairymen’s  League  .  . .  1.45 


The  League  deductions  were  10c  for  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  6c  for  administrative  expenses, 
making  the  gross  price  $1.61. 


New  York  State  October  Crop  Report 

Supplied  by  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Statistician,  R. 
L.  Gillett : 

Weather  has  been  favorable  for  ripening  of  crops  and 
harvest  operations,  with  the  result  that  earlier  esti¬ 
mates  of  New  York  State  crops  are  being  generally 
confirmed,  and  in  some  cases  exceeded,  with  few  de¬ 
creases  occurring.  The  warm  Summer  hastened  ma¬ 
turity  of  most  crops,  while  freedom  from  killing  frosts 
through  September  allowed  even  late-planted  crops  to 
ripen. 

The  green  condition  of  the  potato  vines,  and  freedom 
from  late  blight,  made  rapid  growth  possible  during 
early  September,  until  checked  by  the  heat  wave  in 
mid-month.  The  up-State  crop  improved  materially. 

Field  beans  ripened  well,  and  favorable  harvest 
weather  assures  an  excellent  crop.  Buckwheat,  of 
which  New  York  is  a  leading  producer,  is  also  excellent. 

There  were  serious  losses  of  peaches  due  to  the  hot 
weather  which  hastened  ripening  so  rapidly  that  the 
heavy  crop  could  not  be  absorbed  by  the  markets.  The 
same  is  true  of  early  apples,  such  as  Duchess  and 
Wealthy. 

Cabbage  was  adversely  affected  by  the  hot  weather, 
with  lowered  yield  prospects.  The  only  part  of  the 
cabbage  crop  still  susceptible  to  improvement  is  part 
of  the  late  Danish  crop  which  is  harvested  in  late  Oc¬ 
tober  and  early  November  in  Western  New  York. 

Apples,  especially  outside  the  commercial  belts,  have 
deteriorated,  due  to  the  effects  of  fungous  and  insect 


injury  earlier  in  the  season.  Grapes  promise  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  of  good  quality. 

The  corn  and  hay  crops  are  both  heavy,  assuring  an 
abundance  of  rough  feed  for  livestock.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  oats  and  barley  is  light. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  production  as 
a  five-year  average  and  preliminary  for  1931 : 


Corn,  equivalent  bushels  .  . 

Spring  wheat,  bu . 

Oats,  bu . 

Barley,  bu . 

Buckwheat,  bu . 

Potatoes,  bu . 

Tobacco,  lbs . 

Tame  hay,  tons . 

Alfalfa  hay,  tons  (included 

above)  . 

Dry  beans,  bu . 

Domestic  cabbage,  tons  .  . . 
Danish  cabbage,  tons  .... 

Onions,  bu . 

Apples,  total,  bu . 

Apples,  commercial,  bids.  . 

Peaches,  bu . 

Pears,  bu . 

Grapes,  tons  . 


5-Year  Average  1931 

22,673,000 


22.761 .0(H) 
168.0(H) 
32,845.000 
4,629,000 
3,799.000 
27.614.000 
1 .260.000 
6,700,000 

534,000 

1,198,000 


24,979,000 
4, 521. 0(H) 
1,846,000 
1,99 1.000 
75,312 


180.000 

26.506.0(H) 

4.300.000 

3,412.000 

30.510.0(H) 

1,248,000 

6,096,000 

607.000 
1,763.000 
80,000 
183,000 
2,460,000 
23, 191.0(H) 
4,503.000 
2,325,000 
1,375.000 
93,450 


Creosote  Oil  for  Repelling  Deer 

Of  importance  to  orchardists  who  are  habitually  trou¬ 
bled  with  deer  injury  is  the  announcement  that  E.  M. 
Mills,  Federal  orchard  pest  expert  for  New  England  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  has  discovered  the  value  of  creosote  oil 
as  a  repellent  for  deer  in  orchards  where  these  pests 
are  more  or  less  a  regular  menace.  The  method  con¬ 
sists  in  taking  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  or  other  cotton 
cloth  about  four  inches  wide  and  about  two  feet  long, 
folding  it  once  lengthwise  and  rolling  it  up  lengthwise 
as  though  it  were  being  used  in  bandaging  a  thumb. 
Take  the  roll  and  tie  it  at  each  end  with  string  so  that 
it  will  stay  rolled.  Then  pour  one  tablespoon  of  creo¬ 
sote  oil  onto  the  end  of  this  rag  doll ;  this  should  satu¬ 
rate  the  “infant,”  which  may  then  be  suspended  from 
a  branch  of  a  tree  and  let  hang  there  throughout  the 
Winter.  At  least  once  during  that  time,  the  rag  doll 
should  be  resaturated  with  the  creosote  oil  which 
volatilizes  so  slowly  and  emits  such  a  foul  odor  that 
the  deer  are  said  to  be  repelled.  The  creosote  oil  can 
be  secured  at  most  local  hardware,  drug  or  paint  stores; 
its  cost  is  about  25  cents  a  pint.  One  pint  should  be 
enough  for  about  an  acre  of  trees.  To  use  the  dolls, 
suspend  them  from  a  branch  of  the  trees  as  early  as 
the  first  of  November.  Put  one  on  each  tree  if  deer  are 
known  to  be  abundant  and  troublesome,  or  one  to  every 
three  or  four  trees  if  the  danger  of  deer  damage  is  more 
remote.  If  only  a  limited  number  of  the  dolls  are  to 
be  used,  these  should  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  or¬ 
chard  approached  by  the  deer.  This  method  is  said  to 
have  been  in  use  for  two  or  three  years  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way  and  apparently  has  been  very  effective. 

k.  if.  s. 


Maine  Pomological  Society 

The  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  is  making  a  de¬ 
cided  change  in  its  meeting  for  1931.  In  all  the  years 
that  this  society  has  been  having  Fall  exhibits  the 
meeting  places  have  been  in  cities  in  Central  or  West¬ 
ern  Maine  and  for  many  years  they  have  alternated 
between  Lewiston  and  Portland.  In  conjunction  with 
the  pomological  show  is  held  that  of  the  Maine  Dairy¬ 
men  s  Association  and  the  Maine  Seedsmen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  in  recent  years  the  Maine  4-II  club  members 
have  had  their  exhibits. 

The  big  change  this  year  is  in  going  to  Aroostook 
County,  the  home  of  fine  potatoes  and  a  lot  of  good  cat¬ 
tle.  The  place  will  be  Caribou  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  iamous  county  will  be  lavish  in  hospi¬ 
tality.  Of  course  the  fruit  will  go  mostly  from  West¬ 
ern  Maine,  shipped  there  and  set  up  in  the  exhibits. 
Much  of  the  butter,  cream  and  milk  will  go  from  Cen- 
tial  Maine,  and  most  of  the  small  seeds,  but  there  is 
ample  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  corn  grown  in  Aroostook 
County  to  make  good  exhibits. 

Each  society  will  have  a  day  for  its  program  when 
matters  of  interest  to  that  branch  of  the  industry  will 
be  discussed. 

Tuesday  will  be  pomological  day.  Wednesday  the 
dairymen  will  have  their  meeting;  Thursday  the  seeds¬ 
men  will  provide  the  program.  The  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  making  arrangements  for  entertainment. 
I  he  sum  of  $2,500  is  available  for  prizes.  The  dates 
are  November  10-12.  The  Maine  Central  Railroad  and 
l>angor  &  Aroostook  are  providing  two  cars  to  trans- 
port  apples  and  seed  entries  from  Central  Maine  to 
the  exhibition. 

The  officers  of  the  Pomological  Society  are,  Presi¬ 
dent,  A.  K.  Gardner;  vice-presidents,  F.  C.  Sturtevant 
and  II.  W.  Peck;  secretary,  E.  I..  White,  Bowdoinham  ; 
treasurer,  T.  E.  Chase,  Buckfield ;  executive  committee, 
S.  L.  Painter,  II.  P.  Sweetsir,  L.  K.  Lee. 

Dairymen’s  Association  :  President,  C.  E.  Luce  vice- 
president,  M.  A.  Clark;  secretary,  II.  M.  Tucker.  Au¬ 
gusta;  treasurer,  C.  M.  White,  Augusta;  trustee,  IT.  J. 
Shaw,  Sanford. 

Seed  Improvement:  President,  E.  H.  Jones;  vice- 
president,  Fred  P.  Loring ;  secretary,  E.  L.  Newdiek 
Augusta;  treasurer,  C.  M.  White,  Augusta. 

V.  W.  CAXHAM. 


From  Tolland  County,  Connecticut 

Tobacco  farmers  had  an  unusually  heavy  crop,  with 
no  damage  in  this  section  by  hail  although  crop  in 
some  sections  of  State  was  hail  cut.  Charcoal  fires 
are  maintained  in  many  sheds  to  eliminate  pole  sweat 
which  has  not  made  appearance  as  yet.  No  prices  are 
reported  yet. 

Poultry  is  retailing  at  low  prices,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
dressed,  around_30  to  35c;  Leghorns,  dressed,  retailing 
around  40  to  45c;  eggs  retailing  at  45c.  Potatoes  low¬ 
est  in  15  years.  Prices  are  quoted  at  from  50  to  65c 
bushel.  Good  prices  of  last  year  led  many  farmers 
to  go  into  potatoes,  with  resulting  low  prices.  Crop  of 
fine  quality.  Recent  early  frosts  hit  tomatoes,  sending 
prices  up,  40  to  50c  peach  basket. 

Lima  beans  in  brisk  demand  at  around  84  bushel ; 
green  beans  selling  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel 
Apple  crop  reported  spotty.  Some  orchards  hung  full, 
others  with  scarcely  an  apple.  This  is  especially  true 
of  Baldwins.  Gravensteins  are  about  off  the  market, 
prices  ranging  around  $1  a  bushel.  Prospects  of  a  fail- 
crop  of  Russets.  Grapes  moving  at  50  to  60c  a  half 
bushel  for  Concords.  Hay  crop  is  very  good  early 
rains  helping.  Best  quality  reported  around  $20  ton, 
but  with  few  takers.  Field  corn  very  good  crop  and 
silos  all  filled  at  this  writing.  o.  b.  knight. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  Sunshine  Fair  at 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

The  Cobleskill  Fair,  in  Schoharie  Co., 
N.  Y.,  known  throughout  the  State  as  the 
“Sunshine  Fair,”  held  its  50th  annual 
exhibition  during  the  fourth  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  leaders  spared  no  effort  to 
make  it  a  social  event  of  a  high  moral 
standard,  as  well  as  a  sound  business 
concern.  Here  the  farm  families  find  in¬ 
spiration,  new  ideas  and  a  change  from 
the  round  of  duties  connected  with  the 
farm  and  home.  Some  come  to  the  fair 
to  be  amused  by  the  attractions,  others 
to  meet  friends  and  relatives,  but  all 
have  the  pleasure  of  this  “Old  Home 
Week.” 

Schoharie’s  best  of  the  different  breeds 
of  cattle,  Holstein,  Jersey,  Ayrshire, 
Brown  Swiss  and  Shorthorn,  compete 
for  the  generous  prizes.  Exhibitors  make 
an  effort  to  present  a  creditable  showing 
of  their  herds.  As  usual  Holsteins  pre¬ 
dominated.  Without  regard  to  age  or 
pedigree,  high  butter  content  producing 
cows  were  in  an  earnest  race  to  obtain 
the  $50  prize  offered  in  this  competition. 
An  expert  was  present  at  each  milking 
during  the  specified  time,  who  attended 
to  the  weighing  of  the  milk  and  the  col¬ 
lecting  of  such  data  as  seemed  desirable. 
The  samples  were  tested  by  the  Babcock 
method  and  the  rewards  given  according¬ 
ly.  The  prize  was  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  was  awarded  to  Grover 
C.  Guernsey,  the  second  and  third  to 
Hager  Rickard  &  Son,  the  fourth  to 
Stanley  Rickard,  all  owners  of  Holstein 
herds. '  The  two  cattle  buildings  were 
filled  to  capacity.  A  fine  herd  of  Ayr- 
shires  were  on  exhibition  in  a  tent  near 
the  other  buildings. 

The  breeds  of  sheep  represented  were, 
Merino,  Southdown,  Cotswold,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Shropshire,  Oxford,  Rambouillet 
and  Dorset.  Foremost  in  number  were 
the  Shropshires. 

Among  the  swine  were.  Du  roc  Jersey, 
Chester  White  and  O.  I.  C.,  mixed  breeds 
and  fat  hogs  for  market  purposes. 

Patrons  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
were  favorably  impressed  by  the  good 
judgment  shown  in  the  arrangement  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  various  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  All  departments  of  these  colorful 
exhibits  were  of  unusual  excellence.  A 
notable  improvement  in  all  parts  of  the 
fair  was  the  name  of  the  article  written 
on  the  entry  tag  and  the  claim  check. 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farm  Bureau  and  five  Granges 
presented  displays  of  much  interest.  The 
School  of  Agriculture  showed  farm  man¬ 
agement  and  bees,  the  study  of  dairy 
products  and  increasing  herd  efficiency : 
meteorology  and  soil  testing ;  a  table  of 
State  school  fruit;  photographs  of  the 
boys’  basket  ball  and  football  teams ;  the 
girls’  basket  ball  teams ;  poultry  exhibit 
and  the  home  economics  and  teacher 
training  displays.  Director  L.  W.  Crit¬ 
tenden  and  his  assistants  represented 
vividly  the  work  of  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State  school,  the  home  econ¬ 
omics,  the  teacher  training  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  courses. 

The  Schoharie  County  Farm  Bureau 
is  gratified  with  the  showing  made  by  the 
4-II  boys  and  girls.  In  the  canning  club 
there  were  90  entries  and  in  the  potato 
club  74  entries.  The  work  was  well  done 
and  showed  the  interest  which  the  boys 
and  girls  have  in  trying  by  their  care 
and  labor  to  produce  results.  The  value 
of  the  agricultural  fair  is  demonstrated 
in  this  building  alone.  The  displays 
make  for  advanced  farming  and  help  to¬ 
ward  elevating  this  calling.  The  boys 
and  girls  feel  encouraged  and  find  in¬ 
spiration  which  will  help  them  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  farmers  than  their  parents,  and  also 
helps  them  to  realize  that  a  farm  may  be 
a  very  good  place  to  live. 

Five  Granges  displayed  booths  of  fruit, 
dairy  products  and  homemade  articles. 
Interest  in  these  groups  attracted  much 
attention.  Each  year  exhibitors  lay  their 
plans  to  make  a  good  showing  and  each 
Grange  had  an  excellent  display.  Va¬ 
riety  of  color  and  plumage,  of  name,  of 
origin  and  diversity  in  size  and  shape 
marked  the  poultry  show.  Each  fowl  ap¬ 
peared  determined  to  make  more  noise 
than  its  neighbor  and  there  was  much 
gossiping  among  them. 

Special  illumination  and  amplification 
was  installed  for  the  proper  setting  of 
the  night  fair,  held  four  evenings  during 
the  week.  The  attendance  was  not  con¬ 
centrated  into  two  days,  but  was  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  week,  although  the 
weather  was  uncertain.  All  announce¬ 
ments  for  the  roof  garden  performances 
and  the  races  were  given  a  clear  recep¬ 
tion  and  the  grounds  were  well  occupied 
each  evening.  The  fairy-like  appearance 
of  the  attractions  of  the  midway  with  the 
myriad  lights  gave  an  impression  of  mys- 
terv  and  magic. 

The  display  of  stoves,  farm  machinery, 
refrigerators  and  other  household  and 
farm  equipment  was  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  The  automobile  show  was  housed 
in  a  large  tent  and  it  brought  to  visitors 
the  latest  models  turned  out  by  national 
manufacturers. 

Among  the  special  displays  this  year 
is  the  County  Library  exhibit,  erected  by 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  New  York 
State  Library.  The  working  plan  of  a 
county  library  with  its  traveling  truck, 
which  stops  and  leaves  books  at  the  rural 


schools,  churches,  Grange  halls,  stores  or 
homes,  serves  the  entire  county,  and  a 
trained  librarian  is  employed. 

Floral  Hall  houses  the  domestic,  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  visit  to  this  building  showed 
that  Schoharie  County  housewives  were 
interested  in  arts  and  crafts.  A  new  col¬ 
lection  of  needlework,  crochet,  knitting 
and  sewing  give  evidence  of  the  clever 
work  done  through  the  Summer,  inter¬ 
est  in  the  culinery  department  was 
shown  in  the  canned  fruit,  jams,  jellies 
and  canned  vegetables. 

The  florists’  display  of  plants  and 
flowers  were  a  most  attractive  feature. 
In  the  amateur  class  was  a  most  prolific 
showing  in  the  abundance  of  classes 
specified. 

Troop  C  of  the  New  l'ork  State  troop¬ 


ers  again  presented  a  remarkable  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  horsemanship.  The  intelligence 
of  the  horses  was  demonstrated.  Their 
fine  and  well  groomed  appearance  was 
much  admired.  Confidence  in  their  own¬ 
ers  was  very  evident.  Nearly  150  horses 
were  entered  for  the  races.  Finer  horses 
have  never  been  on  the  fair  grounds  nor 
have  more  expert  drivers  guided  their 
animals  around  the  track.  The  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  parade  marked  the  high  spot  of  the 
exhibition.  The  closing  of  the  show  oc¬ 
curred  at  Friday  noon.  Thoroughbreds 
and  a  fine  showing  of  draft  horses 
marched  proudly  past  the  judge’s  stand, 
at  the  same  time  every  effort  was  made 
by  the  owners  of  fine  breeds  of  cattle  to 
have  their  stock  present  a  meritorious  ap¬ 
pearance.  Some  animals  amble  along 
oblivious  of  attention  -while  others  seem 


to  sense  the  admiring  glances  of  specta¬ 
tors.  The  young  stock  furnish  amuse¬ 
ment  by  their  antics  as  they  pull  their 
owners  about  and  out  of  line. 

JESSIE  ROCKEFELLER. 


Millet  for  Livestock 

Will  you  give  information  on  feeding 
millet  to  cattle  and  horses?  w.  h. 

New  York. 

The  question  in  fattening  cattle  today 
is  largely  one  of  economy  of  gain,  rather 
than  efficiency  of  gain.  In  fattening  beef 
cattle,  millet  silage  was  tested  at  the 
South  Dakota  Experiment  Station  a  few 
years  ago  with  favorable  results.  The 
steers  fed  on  millet  silage  and  oilmeal 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.82  lbs. 
per  head  for  a  120-day  feeding  period. 
The  type  used  was  Tambov  S.  D.  No. 
85,  which  is  a  red-seeded  variety  of  the 


proso  type.  The  labor  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  ton  of  millet  for  the  silo  was 
much  less  for  corn.  It  was  cut  with  a 
grain  binder  when  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  seed  was  ripe.  The  South  Dakota 
Station  advise  the  feeding  of  some  grain 
to  secure  maximum  gains,  as  millet  sil¬ 
age  is  not  as  rich  in  nutrients  as  corn 
silage. 

Millet  straw  has  a  feeding  value  about 
the  same  as  oat  straw.  It  contains  about 
44  lbs.  of  total  digestible  nutrients  in 
each  100  lbs.  of  straw,  and  has  a  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  of  1  to  43.  Most  of  the  millets 
grown  in  the  United  States  are  the  so- 
called  fox-tail  millets.  In  the  Northwest 
I  find  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
grow  the  proso  or  hog  millets,  these  have 
a  large  spreading  head  and  large  seed. 
In  the  Dakotas  millet  ran  from  20  to  30 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  Both  kinds  of 
millet  carry  slightly  over  75  per  cent 
total  digestible  nutrients. 

The  South  Dakota  Station,  at  Brook¬ 
ings,  has  done  more  experimental  work 
with  feeding  trials  using  the  millets  than 


any  other  State  station.  Their  Bulletin 
No.  97  gives  results  from  using  hog  mil¬ 
let  grain  as  compared  with  corn  for  pro¬ 
ducing  baby  beef.  The  calves  on  hog- 
millet  seed  and  clover  hay  made  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  per  head  of  1.5,  while 
comparable  steers  fed  corn  and  clover 
hay  gained  1.8  lbs.  It  is  concluded  that 
under  these  conditions  the  millet  had  a 
feeding  value  of  approximately  three- 
fourths  that  of  corn.  The  quality  of  the 
meat  in  the  millet-fed  group  was  not  as 
good  as  those  fed  corn  due  to  the  fact 
the  fat  was  softer,  however,  the  carcasses 
of  both  lots  graded  as  very  desirable 
beef. 

Fed  to  dairy  cattle,  millet  silage  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  good  corn  silage,  for  the  same 
reasons  as  given  for  beef  cattle.  The  seed 
would  also  have  the  same  feeding  value 


for  dairy  as  for  beef  cattle,  except  it 
might  have  the  added  advantage  of  add¬ 
ing  some  variety  to  the  concentrate  ra¬ 
tion.  If  grown  for  hay  millet  should  be 
seeded  thickly,  and  cut  in  the  early  blos¬ 
som  stage.  It  is  suitable  for  sheep  or 
cattle,  but  it  is  not  so  palatable  as  Tim¬ 
othy. 

Millet  hay  is  not  suitable  for  feeding 
to  horses,  particularly  if  it  is  cut  late, 
or  after  it  has  seeded.  If  fed  as  half  of 
the  roughage  for  horses,  it  can  be  used 
with  satisfactory  results,  provided  it  was 
cut  early.  Otherwise  it  has  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  horses’  kidneys.  The  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  millet  seed  would  be  objection¬ 
able  for  the  same  reason. 

Millet  seed  then  may  be  fed  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  although 
its  feeding  value  is  below  corn.  At  proper 
price  levels  it  might  be  more  profitable 
to  feed  than  other  grains.  If  millet  seed 
is  fed  it  should  be  ground.  R.  w.  duck. 
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Grinding  Grain  and 
Roughage 

In  some  cattle  feeding  sections,  notably 
the  central  Corn  Belt  States,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  corn  will  be  available  this  year. 
In  other  sections,  particularly  the  South¬ 
west  and  Northwest,  drought  has  been 
so  severe  that  it  has  reduced  such  feed 
crops  as  corn  far  below  average  produc¬ 
tion.  In  general,  the  hay  crop  is  lower 
this  year  than  average  and  a  saving  of 
such  roughage  must  be  made  to  carry 
through  this  feeding  season. 

In  feeding  areas  where  corn  and  other 
feed  crops  are  abundant,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  use  these  feeds  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  to  waste  none  of  them.  The 
past  and  present  year’s  drought  have 
shown  feeders  that  feed  crops  saved 
from  previous  years  may  enable  them  to 
get  through  the  season  safely.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  feed  crops  can  be  stored  and 
saved  from  one  year  to  the  next,  with 
little  or  no  loss. 

Wheat,  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
found  to  give  even  better  results  for  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  than  the  same  amount  of 
corn.  Unground  wheat  is  not  so  much 
relished  by  cattle  and  is  fed  with  consid¬ 
erable  waste.  However,  in  feeding  tests 
at  experiment  stations,  coarsely  ground 
wheat  has  been  found  to  give  excellent 
results  with  fattening  cattle  and  to  re¬ 
turn  a  price,  when  so  fed,  of  more  than 
double  its  market  value. 

M  bile  many  feeders  have  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  feeding  whole  ear  corn  or  shelled 
corn  to  fattening  cattle,  at  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Experiment  Station,  it  has  been 
found  in  repeated  tests,  that  coarsely 
ground  ear  corn  is  the  most  efficient  way 
to  feed  this  grain.  Compared  with  shelled 
corn,  ground  ear  corn  resulted  in  decided 
feed  savings  for  fattening  cattle. 

Not  only  can  feed  savings  be  made  by 
grinding  these  common  feed  grains  but 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  it  was 
also  found  that  decidedly  better  results 
could  be  obtained  by  the  chopping  or 
coarse  grinding  of  hay  and  corn  fodder 
for  fattening  cattle.  In  tests  at  this  sta¬ 
tion  a  third  was  added  to  the  value  of 
Alfalfa  hay  and  corn  fodder  by  coarsely 
grinding  or  chopping  these  feeds  for 
steers. 

The  tests,  as  well  as  feeders’  experi¬ 
ences  show  that  efficient  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  and  careful  preparation  of  home¬ 
grown  feed  crops,  can  result  in  net  profits 
for  the  cattle  feeders  this  year,  even 
though  market  cattle  values  are  down. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Oct.  10,  1931.) 

Market.  —  Beef  steers  and  yearlings 
closing  about  steady  with  week’s  open¬ 
ing  prices,  week’s  top  on  medium-weights 
and  weighty  steers  $7.75,  none  here  today 
quotable  above  $7.25,  bulk  of  sales  $(‘>.25 
to  $7.  Bulls  steady,  fat  heifers  weak  to 
25c  lower,  other  she  stock  and  cutters 
steady ;  bulk  fat  heifers  $6  to  $6.50 ;  me¬ 
dium  bulls  $5  to  $5.50 ;  butcher  cows  $4 
to  $4.50 ;  cutters  $2.25  to  $3;  Stockers 
and  feeders  fairly  active  on  country  ac¬ 
count,  numerous  loads  1.050  to  1,200-lb. 
half  fat  Virginia  steers  going  to  feed  lots, 
bulk  600  to  SOO-lb.  weights  $4.75  to 
$5.50.  Calves  closing  25  to  50c  lower,  top 
vealers  $10.50. 

Hogs  steady  to  strong,  top  westerns  $7. 

Sheep  weak  to  unevenly  lower,  good 
and  choice  lambs  $7.50  to  $8. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Oct.  10,  1931 : 
Cattle,  222  cars;  72  Virginia,  46  St. 
Paul,  36  Sioux  City,  19  West  Virginia, 
17  Tennessee,  11  Chicago,  7  St.  Louis,  4 
Omaha,  3  Kansas  City,  2  Ohio,  2  New 
York,  1  Kentucky,  1  Texas,  1  Colorado ; 
containing  6,568  head,  262  trucked  in ; 
total  cattle  6,830  head,  804  calves,  2,959 
hogs,  1,090  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.25 
to  $8 ;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $0.25 
to  $7.25 ;  common,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $5 
to  $6.25 ;  good.  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.50 
to  $8.25 ;  medium,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$6.50  to  $7.50 ;  good,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs., 
$7.50  to  $8.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.50 
to  $7 ;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50 ; 
medium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6 ; 
common,  550  tit  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  good, 
$4  to  $4.75 ;  common  and  medium,  $3  to 
$4:  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $3. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $5.50 
to  $6.75 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium, 
$3.50  to  $5.50 ;  yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers.  —  Good  and  choice,  $10  to 
$10.50 ;  medium,  $9.25  to  $10 ;  cull  and 
common,  $6.50  to  $9.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.75 ; 
common  and  medium,  500  to  800  lbs., 
$4.25  to  $5.75 ;  good  and  choice,  800  to 
1.050  lbs.,  $6  to  $7 ;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160 
to  180  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $6.75 ;  It.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  180  to  200  lbs..  $6.50  to  $7; 
med.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs., 
$6.50  to  $7 ;  med.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
220  to  250  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7 ;  livy.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $6.25  to 
$6.75 ;  livy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to 
350  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.25 ;  pkg.  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $5.25  to 
$5.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house).  —  Bran,  ton,  $21.50;  shorts, 
$21.50;  hominy,  $24;  middlings,  $25.50; 


Creme  O’Golcl,  First  Prize  Jersey  Exhibited  by  Pierre  Mix,  Schoharie,  N.  Y, 
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MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

WALGROVE  HERD 

Founded  1915 

Reg.  Milking  Shorthorns 

QUALITY  MILK  -  PRIME  BEEF 
The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers 
H.  E.  TENER,  Owner  W ashingtonville,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 

Best  Time  To  Buy 

Hampshire  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

We  must  move  some  Yearlings  and  Two  Year  Old  Rams; 
also  Ewes  all  ages.  Special  Prices  on  Hams,  $25  each 
and  up.  These  are  from  our  very  best  Imported  Breed¬ 
ing.  Send  your  order  with  funds  or  visit  the  flock  at 
White  Haven,  North  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  take 
away  your  selections.  Bei  kshires,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 
EM MADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  V. 

SHEEP 

«&5  too,  BREEDING  EWES  ££ 

Reasonable  prices.  LEWIS  H.  FURGASON,  Windham,  N.Y. 

fiffg* »  8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Kit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxo,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  ewe%if2°elRoneb2uyea,- 

Raniuouillet  ram.  IT.  0.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FftR  ^11  F  REG.  SHROPSHIRES-Choice  rams 
and  a  few  ewes;  foundation  imported. 
AYrILLIAMS  FARMS,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  N.  II. 

OAO  1  Cin  Several  breeds.  Priced  at  the 

/U  Nnlendid  Hams bott write  you,  wa„ts. 

wpltliuiu  ivaiuo  TOWNSEND  BROS.,  Interltken,  N.  T. 

FOR  Sale— GRADE  DORSET  RAM  LAMBS— 
1  $10.00  each.  VERSON  H.  TIGER  -  Gladstone,  S.  4. 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  and  TWO  YEAR-010  RAMS  of 
•  1  Butter  Breeding.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 
«  also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 

DOGS 

°;S"wj;Sk’  Female  Collie  COW  DOG 

1 H  years.  A  real  farm  and  cattle  dog,  $22.50.  COLLIE 
PUPS— males,  $10;  approval.  0.  H.  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

T-,,  r.u  TeuJe.n  Also  Toy  black  and  tan 

10V  1  OX  lemers  Rat  Terriers.  Weight 

J  1  WA  ■viiiui*  from  5  to  9  pounds  at 
maturity.  ARTHUR  SECHLER,  R.  E.  D.  2,  Ransomrille.  X.  Y. 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Pedigreed,  finely  bred.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL  FARM, 
Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Irish  Terrier  for  Sale 

SACKETT  LAKE  HOUSE  -  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

QOLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIJEItSON  Groton,  New  York 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  HOUND  KENNELS  offers 
’’  Quality  Hunting  Dogs.  Sold  cheap.  Trial  allowed. 
Literature  free.  Dixie  Kennels,  Inc.,  B-64,  Herrick,  III. 

Malp  ShpnhprH  Skuuk  HflR  2  years  old,  $30.00.  0. 
IIIalB  onepnera  and  Coon  UUU  „  RILEY,  Franklin,  Vt. 

f  OLLIK  mid  FOX  TEUUIF.lt  PCI’S— Handsome 
^  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

/^OCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— Brown.  Males,  $10;  females 
$5.  Oil  approval.  Echo  Farm  Kennels,  No.  Sheldon,  Vtf 

/GENUINE  Dachshund  Puppies — Famous  Rabbit  Dog. 
VT  Male,  $}*5.  GUSTAV  A.  JESCHOR,  Westside,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups  ££•  J!.0;,  KiSK'K 

RABBITS 

U  Jl  DDITC  $1.00  each  up— according  to  age, 
B'%  ft  nllS  lil  size,  weight,  in  New  Zealand, 
White  or  Chinchilla.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder. 
SOHOEXRORX’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  rK„STy. 

Rabbits  &  Supplies 

FERRETS 

Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CCDDFTC  for  killing  rats, 
rtnntio  hunting  rabbit, 
and  other  game.  .Males,  $8. 50, 
Females,  $4.00.  Pair,  $7.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  N.w  London,  Ohio 


CETDDCT6  white  or  brown  yearlings 
rcnnc  I  O  special  rat  hunters 

Females  $5.00,  males  $4.00  Young  stock  females  $4.25, 
males  $3.75,  one  pair  $7.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 


FERRETS 


Singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO., Greenwich,  O. 


FERRETS 


FRANK’S  FERRET  FARM 
New  London,  Ohio. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE— Shetland  Ponies,  $350.  4  Good  Mares 
F  heavy  in  foal.  1  Utallion.  OORRO-SPONDENT 
FIENDS  AND  CURIOSITY  SEEKERS  LA  Y  OFF.  Parties 
that  mean  biz.  PONY  FARM  -  Cortland,  Ohio 


GOATS 


Reg.  Saanen  Buck  at  stud  Millington,  N.  J. 
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If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  acconnt  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Weit  3tth  St..  New  York 

imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmiiiii 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  *2.00 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  linseed,  $35;  gluten,  $25.50;  ground  oats,  1 
$26;  Soy-bean  meal,  $32;  hog-meal, 
$31.50;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $24.50; 
dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  .$26;  18  per 
cent,  $28 ;  20  per  cent,  $30 ;  24  per  cent, 
$31 ;  25  per  cent,  $32 ;  horse  feed,  85  per 
cent,  $31 ;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $29.50 ;  Al¬ 
falfa,  reground,  $31. 


Wintering  Heifers 

The  Winter  of  1931  and  1932  is  prob¬ 
ably  going  to  witness  in  some  herds  some 
very  sparse  feeding  of  young  stock.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  serious  mistake  to  feed 
young  animals  so  poorly  that  they  will 
be  stunted.  Recent  experiments  have 
shown,  however,  that  if  the  proper  feeds 
are  given,  body  growth  is  maintained,  and 
heifers  from  10  to  20  months  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  if  they  are  not  kept  fat.  In  order  to 
keep  heifers  growing,  a  good  legume  hay 
and  corn  silage  should  at  least  be  fed.  It 
is  unwise  to  think  of  wintering  heifers 
through  on  corn  stover  and  a  poor  grade 
of  hay.  If  the  stover  is  shredded,  how¬ 
ever,  the  heifers  will  eat  some  of  it  and 
the  rest  can  be  used  as  a  bedding. 

Yearling  heifers  will  do  very  well  if 
wintered  in  a  three-sided  shed,  provided 
racks  are  arranged  under  the  shelter 
where  they  will  have  access  to  the  hay 
and  silage.  Growing  them  in  groups  in 
an  open  shed  seems  to  promote  fully  as 
good  growth  as  when  the  young  animals 
are  kept  in  stanchions.  The  dairyman 
should  be  cautioned  against  putting  his 
young  stock  on  to  a  roughage  diet  too 
early.  The  above  recommendations  are 
for  well-grown  animals,  10  months  or 
over.  In  order  to  have  young  heifers 
able  to  come  through  on  a  roughage  diet, 
they  should  receive  at  least  2  lbs.  of 
grain  a  day  from  four  to  10  months  of 
age.  Again  when  they  are  within  three 
months  of  calving  they  should  be  given 
a  liberal  grain  ration,  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
the  heifer.  The  amount  of  feed  may  vary 
from  2  to  5  lbs.  daily.  j.  w.  b. 


Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club 


How’s  that  for  a  Clean  Milk  Can,  Inspector? 

It’s  Atlantic . . .  as  easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish 


PRACTICAL  dairy  men 
helped  design  Atlantic  Milk 
Shipping  Cans.  They  made  easy 
cleaning  a  big  feature.  Every 
angle  and  crevice  is  sealed  and 
rounded  with  solder  and  tin; 
there  is  no  place  for  dirt  to 
lodge;  it  washes  out  quickly. 

Inside  and  outside,  Atlantic 
Milk  Shipping  Cans  are  given 
an  extra  heavy  coating  of  pure 
pig  tin,  to  prevent  metallic  taste 
and  to  avoid  rust.  The  sheet 
Dealers — Write  for 


metal  is  extra  heavy;  so  are  the 
reinforcing  bands — to  overcome 
denting.  All  sanitary  features 
are  included  without  sacrilice  of 
the  rugged  durability  that  has 
made  the  Atlantic  label  famous 
for  quality. 

Atlantic  Milk  Shipping  Cans 
may  cost  a  few  pennies  more, 
but  save  you  money.  All  pat¬ 
terns;  all  sizes;  any  cover  you 
prefer.  Just  ask  your  dealer. 

•is  month’s  Catalog. 


Nov.  7th 

43  lieacL 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  SALE 

-  OF  —  - - 

QUALITY  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Nov.  7th 

43  liead. 


_  Sale  at  1  O’clock  P.  M.  at  Two  Pines  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

"V-XrKB  DJSPpSION  of  TWO  PINES  HERO  owned  by  Philip  B.  Adams.  Monroe,  N.  Y„ 
so  well  known  for  the  wonderful  achievements  made  in  the  production  of  class  leading  animals. 

Co™  with  records  from  15,000  to  18.000  lbs.  are  listed  in  this  offering  with  such  class  leaders  as 
Marjdale  3id,  Mary  Maid,  Nancy  of  Two  Pines,  Brookside  Roan  Queen  and  many  others. 

Added  to  this  great  lineup.  Walgrove  Farms  and  Torohill  Farms  are  consigning  young  cows  and  heifers 
carrying  It.  of  M.  lineage  all  the  way  through  their  pedigrees,  making  this  offering  doubly  attractive 
especially  lor  the  prospective  breeder,  to  lay  in  foundation  animals  from  proven  ancestry. 

Sale  will  he  under  the  management  of  the  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association  who  will  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  free  service. 

For  catalog  and  full  information  write— EASTERN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION.  ALTON,  N.  Y. 
BURRITT  B.  ALLEN,  Auctioneer,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  W.  J.  HARDY,  Sales  Manager,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  will  be  held  Satur¬ 
day,  October  31.  Meet  at  Waranoke 
Farm,  South  Manchester,  at  10:30  A. 
M.,  for  view  of  Pitkin  and  Calhoun  herd. 
Then  on  to  Autumn  View  Farm,  near 
Bolton  Notch,  for  view  of  John  E.  Kings¬ 
bury’s  herd.  At  1  P.  M.  dinner  will  be 
served  at  the  Coventry  Grange  Hall,  to 
be  followed  by  reports  of  officers  and 
committees,  and  election  of  officers  for 


.’.  GUERNSEYS 

Chedco  Guernseys 

BULL  FOR  SALE  CHEAP 


CHEDCO  MAJESTY  180371 
Dropped  November  1,  1930 

SIRE — Langwater  Chedco  147434. 

DAM — Chedco  Rosa  mood  165942—10,700.3  lbs.  Milk,  652.6 
lbs.  Butter  Fat.  Class  EE.  Sired  by  Cramoud 
Horatius  81664,  whose  first  seven  tested  daughters 
have  averaged  11,335.3  lbs.  milk  and  674,10  lbs 
butter  fat. 


C.  E.  COTTING  70  Federal  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 — Negative  to  Agglutination  Test 


SWINE 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC. 
Lexington!,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $35  apiece. 


the  coming  year.  Moving  picture  films, 
“Famous  Jerseys,”  “Cow  Judging  Dem¬ 
onstrations.”  The  Jersey  public  is  in¬ 
vited.  Marcy  I.  Berger,  Woodbury,  Conn., 
is  secretary  of  the  club. 


Fore  Milk  for  Calves 

J.  F.  Ritz,  of  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  has 
made  a  practice  for  the  last  five  years  of 
milking  the  fore  milk  in  a  separate  pail 
to  feed  the  calves.  Mr.  Ritz’s  experience 
in  the  cow  testing  association  has  shown 
him  that  the  fore  milk  tests  low  in  butter- 
fat.  His  calves  seem  to  do  well  on  this 
fore  milk.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Ritz 
is  known  among  his  neighbors  for  his 
ability  to  raise  fine  calves. 

About  10  per  cent  of  the  fore  milk  is 
used  in  this  way.  Two  or  three  times 
during  recent  years  Mr.  Ritz  has  had  the 
cow  tester  check  carefully  the  butterfat 
content  of  the  milk  so  used.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  tested  under  1  per  cent.  He  finds 
that  milk  that  would  otherwise  test  about 
3.5  has  been  increased  in  its  butterfat 
content  so  that  his  average  test  for  the 
year  has  been  from  3.8  to  4  per  cent.  A 
little  figuring  has  shown  him  that  he  has 
actually  received  more  money  for  his  milk 
for  the  last  four  years  because  of  this 
practice  of  feeding  the  fore  milk  to  the 
calves.  l.  H.  w. 


Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  21.  —  Ayrshires ;  Duard  Stock 
Farm,  Waterville,  N.  Y.  J.  G.  Watson, 
Sales  Manager,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Oct.  27. — Aiyukpa  Guernseys  owned  by 
William  II.  Williams,  Lyon  Mountain, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
Grounds,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  28.. — Registered  Percheron  mares 
and  stallions ;  W.  S.  Corsa,  Gregory 
Farm,  Whitehall.  Greene  Co.,  Ill. 

Nov.  7.  —  Milking  Shorthorns,  Two 
Pines  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y.  W.  J. 
Hardy,  Sales  Manager.  Alton,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  11-12. — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  Sale,  Angelica,  N.  Y.  James  A. 
Young,  Secretary. 

Dec.  1-2.- — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager,  Mexi¬ 
co,  N.  Y. 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exception!)]  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


JERSEYS 


fP'RCp'Y  RI  II  I  C  Overstocked.  Chance  of  a 
v  171\iJL  1  DULLO  lifetime.  Farmers  Prices. 
Everyone  from  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  records  of 
over  500  lbs.  of  fat.  Also  a  few  nice  females.  Herd  fully 
accredited.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Box  67,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Grandly  bred,  registered,  out  of 
high-testing,  Imported  Register 
of  Merit  dams;  fine  individual; 
will  price  very  low.  VICTOR 
FARMS,  Bell  vale.  New  York 


FOR  SALE 

JERSEY 

BULL 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


T.  B.  TESTED,  REGISTERED  AND  GRADE 

Guernsey  and  Ayrshire  Springer  Cows 

1st  and  2nd  Calf  Heifers.  Reasonable  pi  ices.  Cnn  supply 
any  breed  of  cattle.  LEWIS  H.  FURGASON,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


Good  Milking'  Cows  for  Sale 

(5  Holsteins  —  2  Jerseys  —  2  Holstein  Heifers 

MARY  IMMACULATE  SCHOOL  -  Ossining,  New  York 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS 


$  T  .00  each  up— according  to 
age,  size,  weight,  in  solid  or 
mixed  colors.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder 
SCHOEXROKY’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  X.  I 


WANTED— Guinea  Pips— State  quantity  and  weight 
Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  V.  Y. 


| _ SWINE _ 

Registered  Hampshire  Pigs 

2  mos.  old  for  sale.  IRA  A.  BUTTERS,  Pt.  Pleasant,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 2  Good  Berkshire  Males 

ready  for  service,  $25  each.  SAM  YOHEK.R.  1, Salisbury,  1’a. 


REG  Hampshire  Hogs— Nat. Championship  bloodlines.  Prices 
reasonable  and  include  registration  and  vaccination, 
all  ages  available.  THISTLE  DHU  FARMS,  Inc.,  Bliirstown,  N.  J. 


DREG.  ClifltllT  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Hutting- 
UROC  On  Hit  toil  A-  Son,  MerrlBeld,  N.  Y. 

CPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS  — Fall  pigs 
ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  K.3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— a  No.I.  Pigs,  $9.  Pedigrees 
free.  Pairs  no  akin,  $17.  R.  HILL,  8eneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  loss  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

We  offer  choice,  carefully  selected  feeding  pigs. 

6-7  weeks  old  at  .  .  $2.75 

8-9  weeks  old  at  .  .  3.00 

12  weeks  old  at  .  .  4.50 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for 
crating.  Our  Guarantee:  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times.” 


Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

7- 8  weeks  old  $3.00 

8- 9  weeks  old  3.50 
1  0  weeks  old  3.75 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  54.00  Will  stiip  C.O.D.  on  approval 
crated  free.  1  O  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Feeders  of  Quality 

Why  not  get  a  pig  that  will  please  you  when  going 
to  raise  a  hog?  No  pigs  shipped  only  No.  1  stock, 
the  kind  that  grow  fast.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross 
or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  1  or  190 
C.O.D.  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.75  each;  8  to  10 
weeks  old  $3  each;  Chester  White  harrows,  8  weeks 
old,  $4  each;  and  if  not  satisfied  in  10  days  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Telephone  Woburn  0086 

Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  Well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


Fppiiinn  Pi rrc  *4.t>«  caeh.  Mostly  Po 
^  xS xS 44441 land  Chinas.  Some  Chestei : 
Durocs,  Beikshires,  6  to  8  weeks,  select,  crated  cast)  all  < 
and  serum  vaccinated.  Prepay  2  or  more,  $5.00  each 
10  weeks,  over  25  lbs.,  *5.25.  prepaid  $6.25.  Shoats  ovei 
35  lbs.  $6.25,  prepaid  $7.50.  C.  O.  I),  or  money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Also  state  second  elioio 
size  and  bl  eed  wanted.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Oheswold,  Del 


Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 


CliewterA  Yorkshire 
_  w  Mienter«fc  Herkulilre 

7-8  weeks  old,  $8.00  each;  0-10  weeks  old,  $8.00 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mum*. 


Good  Pigs  and  Shoats  el?a<ne opi^  *c™ 

trated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shoats  over  35  lbs.,  $5  50  ea 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Cbesnold,  l)el. 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets  Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


News 

October 


and  prices 
24,  1931. 


current  during  week  ending 


MILK 

League-pool :  Class 


October:  League-pool:  otass  1,  3  per  cent 

butterfat,  201-210-inile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.41:  2B,  $1.0(5;  Class  3,  $1.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of  5c 
.1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  for  that 


testing  above  3.5  jier  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  o  the 
differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $-.70; 

$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.20. 

BUTTER 


Class  2, 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy . . . 

@ 

.35% 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  , 

. . 28 

® 

.34 

. 25 

& 

.20 

. 21 

(a 

.24 

Packing  stock  . 

. 13 

® 

(a 

.19 

.25% 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

. 37  %® 

. 30%  @ 

. . 31  @ 

.38 

.37 

.36 

Seconds  . 

. 28 

. . 26 

.30 

.30% 

CHEESE 


State,  held  specials 


,  .  ,$o.io%@$o.i7 


Fresh,  special  . 

Fresh,  fancy  . l’%<0 

Young  America,  fresh . 

Single  daisies,  fresh  . lo%@ 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . •J>0.4J 

Extra  . 43 

Average  extras  . . 

Pacific  Coast  . 40 

Mixed  colors  . “ 

Gathered,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

POTATOES 


.16 
.15 
.16% 
.16  y4 


$0.49 

@$0.51 

.43 

@ 

.48 

.30 

@ 

.42 

.40 

@ 

.50 

.41 

@ 

.45 

.36 

@ 

.39 

.17 

@ 

.30 

irji  li-ta  . $1.00(5)$!. 35 

.  ,00@  1.40 

.  1.50@  1.65 

inn  ihc  .  2.40 

iuaiiu,  1  . . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland,  bu . 

.  .50@  .85 

.  .25@  1.00 

VEGETABLES 

,$2.00@$2.50 

'  ’  . 10.00@16.00 

.  1.50@  2.25 

Cauliflower  bu  ' . 50®  2.50 

TP - lx,  i  . 2  1.00 

.  6.50@  7.00 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

.  1.50®  2.50 
.  .50®  4.25 

.  1.50@  2.75 

Onions,  N.  Y.  State,  yel.,  100  lbs. 

50  lbs . •••••••• 

Orange  Co.,  yel.,  50  lbs.  . . 

.  2.00@  2.25 
.  1.00@  1.25 
.  .50®  1.15 

.  1.25®  2.15 

.  .50®  1.15 

Massachusetts,  yel.,  100  lbs . 

.  2.00®  2.15 
.  1.00@  1.15 

Midwestern,  white,  50  lbs . 

Yellow,  50  lbs . 

California,  Val.,  100  lbs . 

.  .75  @  1.35 

.  1.00@  1.25 
.  2.35@  2.40 
1.25 

Washington,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag.... 

.  1.65®  1.75 
.  .50®  .75 

Peas,  bu . . 

Peppers,  bu . 

.  2.25@  3.75 
.  ,25@  1.00 

.  2.00®  3.00 

Cninnoh  Fill  . . . 

.  .25®  1.00 

.  . . 50®  2.00 

.  .50(0)  3.00 

Oil  llli,  ........  .  _  _  __ 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bskt . .7o 

Jersey  and  Long  Island,  ert . 50@  1.2o 

Jersey  and  Long  Island,  6-till  ear.  .50®  1.75 
Nearby,  egg  and  plum  bskt . 50@  .75 

Up-river,  G-till  carrier  . . 

Basket  . 

.  .75®  2.50 

.  .25®  1.00 

.  1.00®  2.00 

.  2.00®  2.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  So.  and  En.,  bskt.  ....... 

,$0.40@$2.00 

Eastern,  carton  . 

Muskmelons,  bu . 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

.  1.25®  2.00 
.  .85®  3.00 

.  .15®  .33 

.  ,50@  2.00 

%  bu.  bskt . 

12-qt.  bskt . 

Pears,  En..  bu . 

.  .25®  1.00 

.  .25®  .65 

.  .50®  2.25 

.  .35®  .40 

Wn.  N.  .Y.,  12-qt.  bskt . 

.  .35®  .40 

Chickens, 
Fair  to 
Roosters 
Fowls  . . . 
Ducks 
Turkeys, 


DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $3.40@$3.50 

. # . .  3.35 

Red  kidney  .  _  4.50 

White  kidney  .  5.40@  o.oO 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

fancy,  lb . $0.32@$0.35 

good  . 28®  .30 

. 11®  .15 

. 19®  .24 

. 10®  .18 

Spring  . 35@  .40 

Old  toms  . .30 

Old  hens  . -8®  -30 

Argentine  . .34 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 2o@  .30 

Graded  . . .25®  .40 

Dark,  doz .  2.00@  2.50 

Culls,  doz .  1.50@  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers’ is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 
Fowls,  lb.  .? . $0.20@$0.24 


best 


Chickens,  large  breeds, 

Small  breeds,  best  . 

Roosters  . J4P 

Ducks  . 14@ 

Geese  . 

Rabbits,  lb . 10@ 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7.00@$8.00 

Bulls  .  4.00@  4.75 

Cows  .  2.004;  4.00 

Calves,  best  . 40.00@11.00 


24 

.17 

.15 

.16 

.14 

.20 


Common 
Sheep  . . . 
Lambs 


Calves, 

Good 

Steers, 

Bulls 


to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

.  1.50®  2.50 

.  6. 5047  7.75 

Hogs  .  5.00@  6.00 

DRESSED  MEATS 

prime,  lb . $0.10@$0.12 

to  choice  . 09@  .11 

100  lbs . 17.00@18.00 

.  7.50 (0  8.25 

Cows  .  9.00@  12.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1  . $20.00  @21.00 

Xo  2  . 18. 00(g) 20. 00 

No!  3  . . 13.004;  17.00 

Cloved,  mixed  . 15. 00  @22. 00 

Straw,  rye  . 17.00@18.00 

Oat  and  wheat  . 11.00@12.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.66% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 53 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 34 

Eye  . 53% 


Current  prices  in  public  market. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

Grade  B  . 

Cream,  %  pt . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Ducklings  . 

Orange,  doz . 

Potatoes,  pk . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 


$0.42®  $0.44 

.18 

.15 

.18 

•  48@ 

.52 

.30® 

.45 

.40® 

.55 

■35@ 

.55 

.38® 

.40 

.40® 

.60 

.15® 

.20 

.10 

.03® 

.05 

.20® 

.25 

.25® 

.35 

Boston  Markets 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

A  moderate  demand  has  been  noted  on  most 
fresh  produce  offered  at  Boston  during  the  past 
week.  Price  weakness  was  evident  on  cabbage, 
cranberries,  peppers,  potatoes  and  spinach. 
Onions  were  firmer.  Eggs  were  slightly  higher 
while  poultry  weakened  somewhat.  The  wool 
market  was  very  quiet,  partly  because  of  strikes 
in  woolen  mills. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  various  varieties  ordinary  50c  to  $1. 
Baldwins  best  $1  to  $1.25.  Gravensteins  best 
mostlv  $1.25  to  $1.75,  few  fancy  $2  to  $2.25. 
McIntosh  fancy  $1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  Me. 
Wolf  River  $2  to  $3  bbl.  Va.  Delicious  U.  S.  1 
00c  to  $1.15  bu.  tub. 

Beans.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  wax  and  green  $1  to  $2.  few 
fancv  higher.  Shell  75c  to  $1.75.  Lima  $1.50 
to  $2,  few  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.  flat  green 
35  to  50c  bu.  hamper. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  35  to  60c.  Cut  off  75c  to  $1 
bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
Danish  best  mostly  lc  lb.,  poorer  lower. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  35  to  75c.  Cut  off  75c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box.  Colo,  orate  behd.  few  sales  $1  to  $1.25. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  white  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75,  few 
fancv  $2  poorer  $1.  Pascal  few  sales  $2  to 
$2.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3  ert.  $2  to  $2.50. 

Cranberries.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.  % -bbl.  crts.  best  $1.25  to  $1.40,  poorer  $1. 

Lettuce.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  25  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $3  to  $3.50,  poorer 
lower  crate. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  75c  to  $1.25,  few  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 
Mass,  yellow  mostly  $1.10  to  $1.35  50  lbs.  N. 
Y.  mostly  $1.10  to  $1.25  50  lbs. 

Peppers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  various  varieties  25  to  75c  std.  bu.  bskt. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  65  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
Green  Mts.  75c.  few  80c  bag. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  12  to  14  heads,  25  to  50c,  few  60c 
std.  bu.  box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  15  to  35c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supplv  moderate,  demand  good.  Tur¬ 
ban  $1.75  to  $2.25  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  $1.25  to 
$1.75  bbl.,  mostly  2c  lb. 

Tomatoes.. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor  50c  to  $1  %  box.  Trellised  20 
to  25  lbs.  50c  to  $1.50  bskt.  Green  75c  to 
$1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Hothouse  native  5  to  10c 
lb.  Ohio  50c  to  $1  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  limited. 
No.  1  Timothy  $19.50.  Clover  mixed  red  $18.50; 
Alsike  $19.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  35%c. 
Firsts  29  to  34c.  Seconds  26%  to  28%c  lb. 

Eggs.  - —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  48c;  white  extras  42  to  46c; 
fresh  eastern  38  to  40c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  22  to  27c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.  20  to  21c.  Broilers  22  to  29c.  Native  25 
to  30c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  21  to  25c:  4%  lbs. 
27  to  28c.  Roosters  15  to  16c  lb.  Native  chick¬ 
ens  25  to  32c.  Live  poultry  weak.  Fowl  20 
to  22c.  Leghorns  18c.  Chickens  large  20  to 
22c.  Leghorns  18c.  Roosters  12c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  23 
to  25c.  Fresh  17%  to  18%c.  Western  held  22 
to  24c.  Fresh  10%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $3.75  to 
$4.  Calif,  small  white  $4  to  $4.50.  Yrellow 
eyes  $5  to  $5.50.  Red  kidney  $5  to  $5.50.  Lima 
$6.50  to  $7  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Demand  light.  Prices 
slightly  weaker. 

Grease  Basis.  —  Ohio  fine,  combing,  24  to 

25%c;  clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing, 
24c;  clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 

24c;  clothing,  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to 

22c;  clothing,  21c. 

Scoured  Basis.. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  61  ’to  63c; 
clothing.  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing,  52  to 
54c;  clothing,  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing,  42 
to  4.5c:  clothing.  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing, 
37  to  39c;  clothing,  35  to  36c;  Terr.  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  58  to  61c;  clothing,  50  to  52c:  %  blood, 
combing.  54  to  56c;  clothing,  47  to  49c;  % 
blood,  combing.  48  to  50c;  clothing.  42  to  45c: 
%  blood,  combing,  43  to  45c;  clothing,  37  to 

41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  fully  normal;  market  mostlv 
$1  lower;  demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $5.50 
to  $6. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  fairly  liberal; 
butcher  cows  and  bulls  mostly  50c  lower;  veal- 
ers  fully  $1  lower;  demand  only  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  '  $2.50  to  $4.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $7  to  $10;  cull 
and  common  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal;  market 
mostly  steady  with  a  week  ago:  demand  slow. 
Choice,  head,  $120  to  $140;  good,  $90  to  $120; 
medium,  $60  to  $90;  common,  $50  to  $60. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Poultry  prices  are  easier.  Most  produce  is 
stronger,  because  of  light  near-by  offerings. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery,  prints,  39c;  tubs,  37c:  firsts,  31  to 
35c;  undergrades,  29  to  30c.  Cheese,  steady; 
new  daisies,  19c;  longhorn.  19  to  20c;  brick 
Swiss,  20c:  brick,  22c;  limburger,  25c.  Eggs, 
firm;  nearby  fancy,  40  to  42c:  grade  A,  34  to 
39c:  grade  B,  22  to  26c;  grade  C.  20  to  22c; 
pullets,  24  to  26c:  nearby  at  market,  26  to  37c; 
western,  24  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weak;  fowls,  17 
to  27c;  broilers,  23  to  29c:  old  roosters,  15  to 
17c;  ducks,  19  to  20c.  Live  poultry,  steady: 
fowls,  13  to  20c:  springers,  16  to  22c;  old 
roosters,  13c;  ducks,  16  to  19c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Grav- 
enstein,  bu.,  50c;  Greening,  Hmbbardson.  50  to 
60c;  Wealthy,  Twenty  Ounce,  50  to  75c;  Tail- 
man  Sweet,  60  to  75c;  Baldwin.  Banana,  65  to 
75c;  Opalescent,  80  to  90c;  McIntosh,  50e  to 
$1.50;  Va.,  Delicious,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Pota¬ 


toes.  weak;  home-grown,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  N.  J., 
150-lb.  bag,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu. 
hamper,  $1  to  $1.10. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $3.25;  marrow,  $3.50;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $5.50.  Onions,  firm;  home-grown,  bu., 
$1.35;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  $1  to  $1.10;  Spanish, 
crate,  $2.50;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1 ;  cranberries.  25-lb.  box.  $1.50  to  $1.85; 
grapes,  12-qt.  bsk'  .  25  to  30c;  Cal.,  lug,  $1 
to  $2;  peaches,  bu  35c  to  $1;  pears,  bu.,  50c 
to  $2;  prunes,  %  bu.,  50  to  75c;  quinces,  bu., 
50  to  60c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1 
to  $2.75;  beets,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  doz.  bchs..  10 
to  15c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  12%  to  16c;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  carrots,  doz.,  15  to  20c; 
cauliflower,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  celery,  doz,.  40  to 
60c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  eggplant, 
bu.,  60  to  75c;  endive,  doz.,  35  to  50c:  escarole, 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  50  to  75c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  75c;  peas..  Cal., 
bu.,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  parsnips,  %  bu.,  65  to  75c; 
peppers,  bu.,  25c  to  $1;  pumpkins,  bu.,  35  to 
40c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c;  spinach, 
bu.,  35  to  40c;  squash,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  tomatoes, 
bu.,  25  to  60c. 

Honey. — New  clover,  24-section  case,  $2.50 

to  $4.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsffield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt.,  6 
to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good,  $70  to  $85;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common,  $45  to  -$60;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $0  to  $8;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
choice,  $14  to  $16;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good, 
$10  to  $13;. lambs.  $6  to  $9;  sheep,  $2  to  $3.50; 
broilers,  average  2%  to  2%  lbs.,  25c;  chickens, 
large,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  fowls,  lb.,  20  to  22c; 
eggs,  mixed,  local,  fresh,  doz.,  45  to  48e. 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  37  to  41c;  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  35  to  36c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb.,  25  to  29c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to  20c; 
cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  eggs,  farmers’ 
delivery,  large,  white,  doz.,  55  to  5Sc;  eggs, 
farmers’  delivery,  small,  pullet,  doz.,  35  to  38c; 
eggs,  store  sales,  local,  fresh  doz.,  48  to  50c; 
eggs,  store  sales,  western,  fresh,  doz.,  29  to 
31c;  broilers,  large,  fancy,  lb.,  40  to  42c; 
chickens,  roasters,  lb.,  45  to  50c;  fowls,  lb..  28 
to  30c;  apples,  fancy,  eating,  lb.,  7  to  8c;  ap¬ 
ples.  cooking,  lb.,  4  to  5c;  cauliflower,  each,  18 
to  25c;  quinces,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  spinach,  pk., 
15c;  potatoes,  pk.,  18  to  20c.  F.  A.  C. 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

We  had  our  first  frost,  which  did  no 
damage  to  speak  of,  on  October  11.  Wa¬ 
ter  is  still  scarce.  Many  have  to  draw 
it  for  stock. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  be  in  an  auto 
wreck  recently  because  of  a  careless 
driver  who  gave  no  signal  by  hand  when 
he  made  a  left  turn.  Fortunately  no  one 
in  our  car  was  hurt,  but  the  car  was 
wrecked  and  I  was  deprived  of  attending 
a  meeting  to  which  I  was  a  delegate. 

Six  weeks  ago  my  daughter  was  in¬ 
jured  on  a  narrow  bridge  by  a  reckless 
driver  who  could  not  wait  where  traffic 
was  being  held  up,  but  pulled  out  and 
came  head  foremost  into  the  car  in  which 
she  was  riding.  Since  then  one  of  my 
sons  was  riding  in  a  car  and  was  hit  by 
a  car  driven  by  an  intoxicated  man.  Xo 
one  was  injured,  but  the  car  was  wrecked. 
All  of  these  were  cases  of  sheer  reckless¬ 
ness.  E.  T.  B. 


Coming  Farmers!  Meetings 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison,  Wis. 

Nov.  16-17. — Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Fuller  notice  later. 
Everyone  invited. 

Dec.  1-6.  —  Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary  Harvey  C.  Wood,  Room 
1900,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12.  —  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  J. 
Singer,  Secretary,  IV  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion.  Annual  Show,  Sharon,  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Jan.  5-8,  1932. — Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  13-17. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  18-22.  1932.— Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  18-23.  —  Farm  Products  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  25,  1932.  —  New  York  State 
Grange,  annual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Auto  Fatalities. — In  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  24,000  people  were 
killed  in  the  United  States  in  automo¬ 
bile  accidents.  The  fatalities  average 
about  90  every  day.  Of  this  terrible 
slaughter  of  human  lives  New  York  State 
contributed  1961,  which  was  an  excess  of 
4.86  per  cent  over  the  same  period  for 
1930.  It  was  the  largest  loss  of  life 
from  automobiles  in  the  country.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  were  next 
on  the  list  in  above  order. 

War  in  the  Orient. — From  all  ap¬ 
pearances  China  and  Japan  are  in  a  state 
of  war  over  Manchuria.  The  League  of 
Nations  is  trying  to  restore  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  peace  between  them,  and  our 
State  Department  has  expressed  its  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  League  in  interfering,  and 
promised  its  co-operation.  Both  China 
and  Japan  are  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  presents  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  international  problems  of 
the  world  for  those  who  are  trying  to 
avoid  war  as  a  result  of  national  dis¬ 
putes. 


Suburbs  Gain. — The  Census  Bureau 
calculates  that  30.6  per  cent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  95  cities  with  100,000  or  more 
population  each  live  outside  the  city  lim¬ 
its.  The  population  of  the  95  districts 
is  54.589,972,  which  is  44.5  per  cent  of 
the  States.  The  population  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  these  95  cities  is  growing  more 
rapidly  than  the  centralized  parts  of  the 
districts  or  cities.  Good  roads  and  au¬ 
tomobiles  probably  contribute  to  this 
change. 

Stable  Currency. — The  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  conference  at  Washington  last  week 
went  on  record  as  favoring  a  world  con¬ 
ference  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
use  of  silver  as  a  monetary  standard 
that  the  American  countries  stabilize 
their  units  of  money  to  guarantee  normal 
commercial  values  and  a  flexibility  in 
circulation  medium  to  correspond  with 
the  cost  of  living.  The  world  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  wake  up  to  the  need  of  a  stable 
currency. 

Farmers  in  Rebellion.  —  Five  hun¬ 
dred  farmers  stormed  the  New  London 
jail  in  Henry  County,  Iowa,  broke  the 
doors  and  released  Ronald  Hart,  29  years 
old,  who  had  been  arrested  for  jeering 
the  National  Guard  in  a  dispute  over 
cow-testing.  Two  other  farmers  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  taken  to  the  Henry  County 
jail  at  Mount  Pleasant.  Soldiers  with  a 
machine  gun  accompanied  the  veterinar¬ 
ians  who  were  proceeding  to  test  the 
cows  of  one  of  the  farm  leaders.  A  group 
of  150  farmers  stopped  them.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  squad  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  charge  the  determined  farmers  with 
pointed  bayonets.  The  armed  soldiers 
dispersed  the  groups  of  farmers  and 
other  citizens.  The  testing  of  cattle  was 
deferred  at  least  until  the  following  week. 

Gold  Again  Dropped.  —  Three  more 
countries  abandoned  the  gold  standard 
last  week.  Finland  suspended  gold  pay¬ 
ments  and  at  the  same  time  raised  the 
discount  rate  from  8  to  9  per  cent. 
Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  also 
dropped  the  gold  standard  and  adopted 
the  sterling  currency.  These  are  two 
rich  gold  producing  states  of  South 
Africa.  No  gold  or  silver  coin  may  be 
exported  except  $25  for  travelers.  The 
bulk  of  their  exports  and  imports  are 
with  England,  and  this  trade  probably 
largely  accounts  for  the  suspension  of 
the  gold  standard  and  the  adoption  of 
the  English  pound. 

Cotton  Reduction. — Both  houses  of 
the.  Arkansas  Legislature  Oct.  8  passed 
their  own  cotton  acreage  reduction  bills, 
each  bill  being  patterned  after  the  Texas 
law  to  limit  next  year’s  crop  to  30  per 
cent  of  the  land  in  cultivation  this  year, 
and  then  heard  chairman  James  C.  Stone 
of  the  Farm  Board  urge  a  uniform  cot¬ 
ton  law  in  the  South.  The  Senate  and 
House  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
asking  the  Governors  of  all  cotton-grow¬ 
ing  States  to  appoint  legislative  commit¬ 
tees  to  meet  jointly  and  agree  upon  a 
plan.  The  respective  assemblies  would 
be  obligated  to  enact  into  law  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  conference.  The  house 
then  adopted  a  joint  memorial  asking  the 
Arkansas  Congressional  delegation  to 
sponsor  a  bill  to  curb  short  selling  on 
stock  and  commodity  exchanges. 

In  Mississippi  the  Senate  divided  on 
an  amendment  to  a  penalty  clause  in  a 
bill,  providing  for  reduction  of  acreage 
similar  to  the  Texas  plan  and  when  ac¬ 
tion  was  deferred  Senator  Roberts,  co¬ 
author  of  the  measure,  predicted  it 
might  eventually  be  left  to  the  next 
Legislature. 

Pigeon’s  Long  Flight.  —  The  long¬ 
distance  flight  record  was  claimed  Oct. 
9  by  Carrier  Pigeon  No.  1303,  which 
came  back  to  the  familiar  roost  of  John 
P.  Lehrer’s  back  yard  at  Elmont,  Long 
Island,  from  Venezuela,  more  than  2,200 
miles,  Oct.  9.  No.  1303  disappeared  last 
February  from  Venezuela,  where  it  was 
used  by  the  Venezuela  Speculating  Com¬ 
pany  to  carry  messages  into  impenetrable 
country  where  the  company’s  geologists 
are  seeking  oil  fields.  Lelirer  noticed  it 
pecking  about  in  his  back  yard  with  his 
other  pigeons  to  learn  later  that  it  had 
come  from  Venezuela.  Officers  of  the  U. 
S.  Signal  Corps  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N. 
J.,  site  of  the  largest  training  school  of 
the  corps,  said  the  flight  of  No.  1303  was 
undoubtedly  the  longest  flight  in  carrier- 
pigeon  history. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


gSUVFPOrillBY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  30,  W  cat  W  ashington  Market,  Newt  ork  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dan's.  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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Sterilizing  Poultry  Ground 

Is  it  necessary  to  sterilize  a  field  once 
used  for  a  chicken  range  before  putting 
more  chickens  there?  The  field  I  have  in 
mind  is  on  a  rather  steep  hillside  and  is 
at  this  time  used  for  a  chicken  range, 
there  being  now  one  house  on  it  and 
about  a  thousand  chickens  ranging  over 
five  or  six  acres  of  land.  It  is  now  con¬ 
templated  to  erect  another  chicken  house 
and  allow  the  chickens  to  range  on  this 
hillside.  The  question  has  come  tip 
whether  it  would  be  safe  to  range  chick¬ 
ens  on  this  land,  now  covered  with  grass 
and,  if  it  is  necessary  to  sterilize  the  en¬ 
tire  lot,  what  material  should  be  used 
and  how  should  it  be  applied.  J.  F.  D. 

Massachusetts. 

Land  used  as  a  poultry  run  will  be¬ 
come  saturated  in  time  with  poultry  para¬ 
sites  that  make  it  a  source  of  danger  to 
healthy  fowls.  The  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  depends  upon  such  factors  as  num¬ 
ber  of  fowls  given  the  use  of  it,  character 
of  the  soil,  cultivation  and  vegetable 
growths..  Unless  the  plot  used  is  crowded 
by  its  occupants  or  the  soil  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  hold  the  poultry  discharges 
upon  the  surface,  it  is  likely  to  take  sev¬ 
eral  years  for  contamination  to  become 
dangerous. 

Where  a  “hillside” — this  term  suggest¬ 
ing  a  number  of  acres  of  ground — is  used 
for  a  poultry  run  it  is  likely  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  term  of  years  will  be  needed  to 
badly  infest  the  soil  from  the  droppings 
of  the  fowls  upon  it.  If  the  soil  is  of  an 
open  nature  and  the  sun  and  air  have 
ample  opportunity  to  bring  about  natural 
disinfection,  a  longer  period  of  use  than 
otherwise  may  be  expected  to  be  safe. 
Cultivation,  Avith  the  turning  up  of  the 
soil  to  the  sun,  will  also  prolong  safe  use. 

The  natural  inference  from  your  de¬ 
scription  is  that  this  hillside  should  not 
be  a  dangerous  run  for  more  chickens 
than  already  use  it,  but  this  depends  up¬ 
on  how  long  it  has  been  in  use  and  the 
number  of  fowls  kept  upon  it.  I  know  of 
no  practicable  method  of  sterilizing  such 
a  plot  of  ground ;  it’s  a  big  contract. 

M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Range  Paralysis 

I  have  a  flock  of  Jersey  Giants;  have 
always  been  perfectly  healthy.  They  are 
now  three  months  old,  weigh  4%  lbs. 
Lately  some  of  them  have  trouble  walk¬ 
ing,  the  next  thing  they  cannot  walk  at 
all,  just  flounder  around.  They  continue 
to  eat,  do  not  look  at  all  sick,  and  in  the 
end  have  to  be  killed.  B.  V. 

Maryland. 

It  is  very  likely  that  these  three- 
months-old  chickens  are  suffering  from 
range  paralysis,  a  mysterious  disease  that 
shows  itself  by  sudden  loss  of  use  of  legs 
or  wings  or  both  in  what  seem  otherwise 
to  he  perfectly  healthy  birds.  The  appe¬ 
tite  is  usually  retained  for  a  few  days 
and  the  cockerel  or  pullet  shows  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  disease  other  than  the  inability 
to  walk  or  perhaps  to  fly.  The  heavy 
breeds  are  thought  perhaps  to  be  more 
susceptible  to  this  trouble  than  the  light¬ 
er  ones  but  none  are  exempt.  Mature 
fowls  in  Winter  quarters  are  sometimes 
affected.  The  cause  is  unknown  and  I 
know  of  no  remedy.  Not  all  birds  at¬ 
tacked  succumb,  though  death  is  the  rule 
after  a  short  time.  si.  B.  D. 


Scratch  Grains  for  Hens 

I  have  cracked  corn,  wheat,  buckwheat 
and  oats.  What  proportion  of  each 
should  I  give  to  laying  hens  for  a  good 
scratch  ration  with  laying  or  growing 
feed.  G.  w.  T. 

Maine. 

Corn  is  usually  made  at  least  one-lialf 
of  the  scratch  grain,  and  the  balance  di¬ 
vided  between  the  other  available  grains. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  definite 
proportions,  availability  and  cost  having 
as  much  to  do  with  the  kind  of  grain 
used  as  anything.  Two  parts  of  corn  to 
one  of  wheat  is  frequently  fed  but,  when 
wheat  is  cheaper  than  corn,  the  propor¬ 
tions  might  as  well  be  reversed.  While 
corn  is  probably  the  best  single  grain 
and  can  be  fed  alone  with  a  laying  mash, 
a  mixture  is  likely  to  be  cheaper  and  as 
good,  if  not  better. 

Some  grains  are  not  as  palatable  to 
hens,  evidently,  or  else  their  appearance 
is  distasteful,  for  they  will  be  discarded 
when  a  choice  is  given.  Hens,  like  hu¬ 
mans,  eat  with  their  eyes.  If  given  a 
grain  to  which  they  have  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  they  are  likely  to  view  it  with 
great  suspicion.  Even  whole  corn  may 
be  refused  by  hens  that  have  long  seen 
nothing  but  the  cracked  grain,  though 
they  have  been  fed  upon  that.  liens  that 
have  had  no  wheat  in  their  ration  will 
usually  refuse  to  eat  it  until  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  its  appearance  or, 
perhaps,  taste. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to 
know  whether  the  sense  of  taste  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  fowls  to  the  same  degree  that 
it  is  in  other  animals.  As  they  do  not 
chew  their  food  and  swallow  grain  before 
any  part  of  it  can  be  dissolved  in  the 
mouth  to  release  flavors,  taste  would  not 
seem  to  us  to  play  any  great  part  in  their 
choice,  yet  the  preferences  of  fowls  for 
certain  foods  are  marked. 

If  the  grains  you  mention  were  at 
hand,  I  should  make  up  the  scratch  grain 
of  one-half  corn,  one-fourth  wheat  and 
one-fourth  buckwheat  and  oats  mixed.  If 
the  oats  are  refused,  leave  them  out  of 
the  scratch  grain,  using  ground  oats  in 
the  mash.  There  is  no  magic  in  this 


formula  and  it  can  be  varied  without 
injuring  in  any  way  its  value. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  grains 
fed  in  scratch  mixtures  do  not  differ  wide¬ 
ly  in  their  food  value.  Buckwheat  and 
oats  contain  a  great  deal  of  fiber,  which 
may  account  for  the  very  usual  advice  to 
feed  two  parts  of  corn  and  one  of  wheat 
as  the  scratch  mixture.  It  is  not  com¬ 
mon  to  see  buckwheat  advised  as  part  of 
the  poultry  ration,  probably  because  it  is 
not  universally  raised  and  is  more  valu¬ 
able  for  human  food.  Nevertheless,  to 
farmers  who  have  it  in  their  bins  it  be¬ 
comes  a  valuable  Winter  poultry  food. 

M.  B.  D. 


CROSS-BRED 
any  cliick  ever 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 
will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


State  Aid  for  Rural  Schools 

I  write  you  regarding  rural  school  tax 
rate.  I  am  trustee  for  our  rural  district 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  make  out  the  tax 
list.  I  understood  from  a  previous  ar¬ 
ticle  that  the  Legislature  passed  a  law 
regarding  a  four-mill  tax  on  real  valua¬ 
tion  after  the  third  year,  provided  $1,300 
was  raised  and  spent  by  the  district  the 
first  year,  $1,400  the  second  year  and 
$1,500  the  third.  We  spent  $1,559.55 
last  year.  The  State-aid  was  $945.05. 
Can  you  inform  me  as  to  what  amount  of 
State-aid  can  we  depend  upon  this  year? 
I  have  appealed  to  our  district  superin¬ 
tendent  who  says  that  there  was  no  such 
law  passed.  How  is  the  amount  of  State- 
aid  apportioned?  h.  b.  w. 

New  York. 

You  are  correct  in  your  interpretation 
of  the  law  which  was  passed  in  1929  and 
added  to  the  laws  of  1925  as  an  amend¬ 
ment.  I  will  quote  verbatim  from  the 
statute,  Article  18,  Paragraph  491,  No.  3  : 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
apportion  and  pay  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  public 
school  moneys  are  apportioned  and  paid 
under  this  article  to  each  district  em¬ 
ploying  but  one  teacher  for  the  school 
year  ending  July  31,  1930,  the  sum  of 
$1,400  less  the  amount  of  a  four-mill 
tax  on  each  dollar  of  the  actual  valuation 
of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district ; 
and  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31, 
1931,  and  for  each  school  year  thereafter 
the  sum  of  $1,500  less  the  amount  of  a 
four-mill  tax  on  each  dollar  of  the  actual 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district.  The  amount  apportioned  to 
each  such  district  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
excess  of  the  total  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  in  such  district  above  the 
amount  which  would  result  from  a  tax  of 
four-mills  on  each  dollar  of  actual  valua¬ 
tion,  provided,  however,  that  no  district 
shall  receive  less  than  $425 ;  such  actual 
valuation  to  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  in  this  section. 

If  your  district  superintendent  •  says 
there  is  no  such  law,  either  that  official  is 
ignorant  of  the  law  and  is  unfit  to  fill 
that  position  now  held,  or  is  making  such 
a  statement  to  keep  you  and  the  other 
rural  people  in  the  dark  as  to  their 
rights  under  the  law.  We  have  found  the 
latter  to  be  the  case  where  there  was  a 
movement  to  get  the  country  districts  to 
centralize.  By  making  a  heavy  local  tax 
the  theory  and  promise  of  a  lower  tax 
can  be  advanced  if  the  district  will  but 
agree  to  centralize.  However,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  so-called  under  the  central 
school  system  are  later  to  be  found  far 
less  than  the  disadvantages,  so  much  so 
that  tlie  consolidations  in  the  West  have 
been  abandoned  and  the  one-room  school 
systems  are  being  re-established. 

Country  people  of  New  York  State  are 
not  in  the  ignorant  class  and  such  at¬ 
tempts  as  are  pictured  above  will  not  long 
be  tolerated.  The  facts  about  central  or 
consolidated  schools  are  rapidly  coming 
to  light  and  the  worm  is  turning.  The 
people  of  our  State  have  had  more  than 
enough.  The  educators  or  those  who 
masquerade  as  such  cannot  long  expect 
to  carry  on  their  program  serenely.  The 
Legislature  also  is  seeing  the  light.  It 
will  soon  refuse  to  longer  compel  country 
people  to  accept  the  mandate  of  those  who 
are  pressing  this  central  school  plan  up¬ 
on  the  already  heavily  burdened  taxpay¬ 
ers  under  the  guise  of  increased  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  and  “it  is  being  done 
for  the  boys  and  girls.”  Far  better  for 
the  boys  and  girls  if  the  department 
would  insist  upon  the  exorbitant  amount 
of  State-aid  now  lavished  upon  central 
school  districts  (which  even  then  does 
not  reduce  taxes  but  increases  them),  be¬ 
ing  used  to  assist  the  country  people  to 
rebuild  their  schools  where  necessary, 
and,  in  addition,  train  teachers  in  the 
country  for  rural  school  training,  with 
the  idea  in  mind  of  building  up  this  never 
as  yet  excelled  school  system,  when 
properly  conducted  and  assisted  by  equi¬ 
table  State  funds. 

In  figuring  your  State-aid,  find  out  the 
ratio  of  your  local  assessment  to  that  of 
the  State  valuation  and  then  after  ascer¬ 
taining  your  full  valuation  figure  the 
four-mill  tax  on  that.  This  amount,  less 
the  amount  which  the  State  deducts  from 
your  public  money  for  the  teachers’  re¬ 
tirement  fund,  with  a  few  other  small 
deductions  which  can  only  be  estimated 
from  your  last  year’s  books,  will  when 
taken  from  the  $1,500  give  you  a  close  es¬ 
timate  of  the  •  amount  of  the  public 
money  which  should  be  due  your  district. 
This  is  not  infallible  since  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  times  runs  short  of  funds,  espe¬ 
cially  for  rural  schools  and  then  it  may 
fall  short  of  the  actual  amount  due. 

This  can  only  be  corrected  by  a  change 
of  the  law  which  will  remove  from  the 
department  some  of  its  arbritrary  power 
now  held  to  dictate  these  matters. 

A.  D.  OSTRAXDER. 


wlWgNt  Chicks  ^ 


FAST-GROWING  BROILER  CHICKS— PRODUCTION-BRED  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Wene  Cross-Bred  Wyan-Rock  Broiler  Chicks  mature  10  to  20  days  quicker.  Hatches  every  Thursday 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Leghorn  Pullets,  all  ages.  Write  for  prices  or  call  at  our  Farms. 


Also 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


DEPT.  A 


VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 

4  Mew  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kilt  Livestock,  Poultry, 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  oven-dried 
under  the  Connable  process  which  insures  maxi¬ 
mum  strength.  Used  by  County  Agents  in  most  rat- 

kiiiingcampaigns.  Money- Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  extermina¬ 
tor.  All  druggists,  7 5«f,  $1.25,  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


^HuLb^rd 

I'OHns 

■•4  etfTTJu  TOLmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii! 

R.I.REDS 

'8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL*^- 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  I5f^k 
years  BALANCED  B  R EE D I  N G  for  outstanding  ™ 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction’’ 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


OSS 

*3farm 

R.I.Reds 

BLOOD -TESTED  BROILER  CHICKS 

for  the  winter  market,  hardy,  fast-growing. 

Good  feathering  stock.  A  hatch  every  week. 

PI  TI  I  FTS  from  Trapnested 

1  '-'hiLiLil  J  Breeders 

10  weeks  up  to  laying  age.  Great  winter 
layers.  Write  for  prices. 


MOSS  FARM 


Box  K 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Poultry  Paper  12  25? 


Haste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  2Sc.,  (stamps  or  coin) 

can  c„n.V*2  *2  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal 
S40  South  Clark  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


m 


Chicks  That  Live 

J  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS  f 

a  All  blood  tested.  Write  for  "I 
•J  details  and  prices.  V 

I-  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.  S 
•'  Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J 

HEALTHY-PEPPY  BABY  CHICKS 

Win  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. .  .$2.50  $4.75  $9.00  $43.50  $85 
W.  Rocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyan  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.50  75 

Postage  paid  and  full  delivered  count  guar.  Order  now. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


PARKS 


CROCKS 

Breeding  Cockerels  Now  at  Half  what  they  would 
r_ ~ , .  r  cost  later.  Also  a  choice  selection  of  pullets.  Win- 
:  ners  in  40  contests,  records  to  357  ejrgs  in  one  year. 

Get  free  catalog,  learn  more  about  the  Oldest  Laying 
Strain  of  Rocks. 


J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS 


Box  Y 


ALTOONA,  PA. 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$10  per  100.  —  Heavy  Mixed  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service,  postage  paid.  100*  live  delivery  guar. 

CIIA8.F.  EWING  lit.  2  MeCLtTKE, PA 

Rflhv  rillplic  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 

L1I1LILS  Re<ls  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orde'  S  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


Rendy-to-Lay  and  Laying 

White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Holly  wood- Hanson  strain.  From  blood-  <R  -l  cr» 
tested  flocks,  sired  by  R.  O.  P.  males .  1  * 

•J.  GUY  LESHER  -  -  Northumberland,  Pa. 


Dr.  Romig’s  <£Swy  Chicks 


Super 
_  Quality 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $10.00—100.  White  Wvan- 
dottes,  $11.00—100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00—100.  100% 
prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  O.O.  D. 

F.  C.  ROM IG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Burred  Rocks  and  Reds  for  Kail  and 
Winter  Broilers.  New  Low  Prices. 

Member— N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Box  532. New  Brunswick,  N.J 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cnsh  or  C.  O.  1>. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . #1000  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J-  A,  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

ULSB’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Will.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  ail  year. 
Ship  C.O.D.  or  cash  — 100*  arrival  guar. 
Jas.  E.  IJlsh,  Box  R,  Reaver  Springs,  I*a. 

HEARTY  CHICKS  Hatched  In  aEnevv  .Tames- 
II  l.l  TV  1  I  UnlUIVj  way  Electrically  Controlled 
loct'bator.  Wh.,  Brd„  Rocks  &  R.  I.Retls,  $10- 
100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $!)-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for 
prices  on  iOiiO  lots.  Quality  and  live  arrival  guar.  Cat 
lree-  I’EOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  3  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks..  $10.00—100 

B.  1.  Beds .  10  00—100 

..  .  Mixed .  8.50—100 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O  1) 
Herbster’s  Poultry  I'arm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

3,000  S.C.R.I.  Red  Pullets  ISS 

Noted  for  high  egg  production,  vigor  and  size.  Trap- 
nested  stock.  REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Also  few  season’s  breeding  hens 
for  sale.  My  pen  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  in  Central  N.  Y.  Egg  Laying 
Contest  test  free  Pullorum  and 

L.  E.  INGOLDSBY  -  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


pure  ruiri/c 

BRED  LltlLllh 


PULLETS 


T.  B. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 


QUALITY  BROILER  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Bred  for  fast  uniform 
growth.  New  low  prices.  Prompt  shipments. 

SEIPELTON  FARMS  -  WashingtonvUle,  Pa. 

B  LO  OD 
TESTED 

Large  heavy  strain.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed 

S12.00— 100  S57.50— BOO  SI  lO.OO—  iOOO 

SMITH’S  VflLLONIfl  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 

BarrpH  Rnrk  Ohirlcc  Co,,nectieut  accredited  stock. 

Dal  I  CU  nuirlk  blllCKS  SMITH  S  ROCK  FARM.  Madison.  Conn 

1).  ROCK  COCKEliELS-N.  Y.  Supervised.  April 
1  hatched.  3  for  $18.50.  A.  J.  DAY,  1L  8,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


B 


FOR  SALE— Purebred  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys— 
early  sale,  $4  and  $5.  Free  from  black  head 
MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  .  Strasburg.  Virginia 

KHAKI-CAMPBELL  DUCKS-l’airs,  $3.50;  trios,  $5  («) 
satisfaction  guaianteed.  F.  WICKWIKE,  Minerva,  Ohio 


White  Muscovy  Ducks 


HENDRICKSON 
Richmondviile,  N.  Y. 


PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS 

Why  let  hawks  carry  all  chicks  away,  pro-  «•»  rn  r» 
tect  them  by  having  a  flock  of  Guineas  Du  IT. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  STRASBURG,  VA 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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DEFY  COLD  WEATHER 

You  don't  have  to 
shiver  this  winter,  no 
matter  how  frosty  the 
air  may  be,  no  matter 
if  the  thermometer 
drops  to  zero.  Not  if 
you  wear  an  Indera 
Figurfit  (Coldpruf ) 
Knit  Slip.  The  coldest 
wind  that  blows  can¬ 
not  penetrate  an  In¬ 
dera,  thanks  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  process  hv  which 
Indera  is  knitted. 

An  Indera  may  be  worn 
with  your  best  dress,  for 
it  is  form-fitting.  It  can’t 
bunch  between  your  knees 
or  ride  up  around  your 
hips.  And  the  STA-UP 
shoulder  straps  always 
stay  up. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Indera  regular 
models  or  the  latest  In¬ 
dera  Sport  Slip  in  all 
wool,  rayon  and  wool, 
rayon  and  mercerized,  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool,  all  cotton. 
Guaranteed  fast  colors. 
For  women,  misses  and 
children. 

Write  for  FREE  Style 
Folder  No.  251. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


►  Bank  By  Mail  < 


Send  coupon 
for  this  inter¬ 
esting  Banking 
by  Mail 
booklet. 


1 


<Cke 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK  ▼  ▼ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name_ _ _ _ 


Address. 


1 


TTERE'S  an  amazing  new  invention 
■L-L  that  makes  any  range  a  gas  stove 
in  just  a  few  minutes  without  connect¬ 
ing  to  gas  lines!  The  Diamond  Range 
Burner  makes  its  own  gas  of  96^0  air 
and  4°/o  cheap  fuel  oil  or  kerosene. 
Hotter —  faster— cleaner  and  easier  to 
use  than  coal  or  wood  and  costs  less. 
Steady,  even  heat  for  perfect  baking 
and  cooking.  Banishes  all  smoke,  dust, 
dirt,  soot  and  ashes  from  home  for¬ 
ever.  Cuts  housewife's  work  in  hall  ! 
Write  at  once  for  special  low  intro¬ 
ductory  offer. 

AGENTS-UP  TO  $25  IN  A  DAY  ! 

Enjoy  the  convenience  of  a  Diamond 
Burner  and  make  EASY  MONEY  be- 
sidesl  Amazing  home  demonstration 

§lan  pays  up  to  $25  in  a  day.  Write  to- 
ay  sure  for  full  details  and  how  to 
get  one  on  30  days'  FREE  TRIAL. 
AKRON  LAMP  AND  MFG.  CO. 
26  Bartges  St.  Akron,  Ohio 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  have  your  Christmas 
money  go  farther  by  making  your  own  presents. 

Baskets  made  by  our  easy  method  offer  you  a  wide 
variety  of  ideal  Christmas  gifts.  You  will  enjoy  mak¬ 
ing  them  and  they  will  be  appreciated  by  your  friends. 

Instruction  Book  Only  lOc 

The  art  of  basketry  is  completely  explained  in  our 
instruction  book.  A  catalog  of  all  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  included. 

You  can  begin  at  once. 

SEND  YOUR  DIME  TO 

THE  H.  H.  PERKINS  COMPANY 

258  Shelton  Avenue.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


Every  Quilter 

should  have  our  instruction 
book  on  quilt  making,  con¬ 
taining  500  quaint  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  old  and  new,  patch- 
work  and  applique  designs 
for  quilt  blocks.  We  will  mail 
tills  quilt  pattern  book,  and  our 
catalog  with  price  list  of  new 

_ quilting  designs,  and  charming 

embroidery  and  cross  stitch  block  designs  for  25o. 
LADIES’  ART  CO.,  Block  70,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Cuticura  Soap 

assisted  by 

Cuticura  Ointment 

Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free.  Address  : 
“Cutieura,"  Dept  15B,  Malden,  Mass. 

BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x13  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa, 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II,  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


What  Is  It  All? 

What  is  it  all  when  all  is  told, 

This  ceaseless  toiling  for  fame  or  gold, 
The  fleeting  joys  or  bitter  tears? 

We  are  here  for  only  a  few  short  years: 
Nothing  our  own  but  the  silent  past; 
Loving  or  hating,  nothing  can  last. 

Each  pathway  leads  to  the  dust  and 
mold — 

Oh,  what  is  it  all  when  all  is  told? 

What  is  it  all?  A  grassy  mound 
Where,  day  or  night,  there  is  never  a 
sound 

Save  the  soft  low  moan  of  the  passing 
breeze 

As  it  lovingly  rustles  the  silent  trees; 

Or  a  thoughtful  friend,  with  whispered 
prayer, 

May  sometimes  break  the  stillness  there. 
Then  hurry  away  from  the  gloom  and 
cold —  -  - 

Oh,  what  is  it  all  when  all  is  told? 

What  is  it  all?  Just  passing  through — 

A  cross  for  me  and  a  cross  for  you ; 

Ours  seem  heavy  while  others  are  light, 
But  at  last  God  maketh  all  come  right, 
lie  “tempers  the  wind"  with  ITis  loving 
care, 

Knowing  the  burden  that  each  can  bear. 
Till  He  changes  life’s  gray  to  His  heaven¬ 
ly  gold — - 

Ah,  that  is  all  when  all  is  told  ! 

— Teresa  Beatrice  O'Hare. 

* 

We  noticed  recently  the  death  of  Dr 
Charles  Asbury  Stephens,  aged  86  years, 
at  Norway,  Maine,  where  he  was  born, 
and  where  he  lived  most  of  his  life. 
Many  readers  of  the  older  generation,  to 
whom  the  Youth's  Companion  was  a 
household  friend,  will  remember  the 
many  stories  Dr.  Stephens  contributed 
to  that  publication,  with  which  he  was 
connected  for  more  than  40  years.  II 
has  been  estimated  that  his  work  would 
fill  more  than  70  volumes  of  300  pages 
each.  Some  of  the  following  titles  were 
well  known :  “Camping  Out,”  “Left  on 
Labrador,”  “Off  to  the  Geysers,”  “Lynx 
Hunting,”  “Fox  Hunting,”  “On  the 
Amazon,”  “The  Moose  Hunters,”  “The 
Knockabout  Club.”  It  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  Dr.  Stephens  also  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  books  on  biological  subjects.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  Bowdoin  College 
and  Boston  University,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  M.  D.  degree  in  1S87. 

* 

We  are  told  that  “Reading  in  the 
Home”  will  be  a  popular  project  with 
the  10,000  members  of  home  extension 
clubs  in  South  Dakota  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Each  club  will  discuss  the 
reading  material  which  should  have  a 
definite  place  in  the  rural  home,  and  club 
leaders  will  receive  training  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  a  director  of  the  State  Free 
Library  Commission.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  good  reading  was  more 
needed,  or  pernicious  reading  more  preva¬ 
lent.  Every  mother  needs  help  in  form¬ 
ing  good  reading  habits  in  her  family. 
To  be  instructed  in  this  line  is  quite  as 
important  as  to  know  how  to  nourish 
childish  bodies  or  to  fatten  the  turkey 
crop. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  asks  us  what  is 
meant  by  caramel  sauce,  used  in  a  variety 
of  dishes.  Caramel  is  sugar  melted  and 
browned  almost  to  the  burning  point,  and 
caramel  sauce  is  made  by  melting  a  cup 
of  granulated  sugar  in  a  heavy  iron 
skillet ;  then  add  three-fourths  of  a  cup 
of  hot  water,  and  simmer  for  10  minutes. 


Aunt  Martha’s  Treasures 

It  was  one  of  those  spells  of  weather 
that  keep  the  children  indoors  so  long 
that  their  resources  for  amusement  come 
to  a  frayed  end.  Hopefully  they  turned 
to  Aunt  Martha  for  an  idea. 

“Did  I  ever  show  you  my  treasure 
box?  No?  Then  you  shall  see_  it  this 
minute.  Really  they  are  nature's  treas¬ 
ures;  all  I  (lid  was  to  collect  them. 
Some  I  found  in  Florida  and  others  in 
California  and  some  in  Maine.  Where 
did  I  find  them,  Ralph?  On  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  in  the  woods.  Come  and  see 
them  right  now.” 

Soon  the  younger  children  were  busy 
making  a  set  of  dishes  with  the  acorns 
and  shells;  hemlock  and  pine  cones  made 
cocoa  and  coffee  pots.  A  razor  clam-shell 
was  the  bread  knife.  Sue  discovered  how 
many  of  the  golden  jingle  shells  had  a 
tiny  hole  in  their  delicate  surface.  “Do 
you  care.  Aunt  Martha,  if  I  make  holes 
in  a  few  more  of  these?  Then  I  can 
string  them  and  have  a  necklace  and 


bracelet  for  my  big  doll.”  By  using  an 
awl  with  care  Sue  had  presently  made 
a  “set  of  mermaid  finery”  as  mother  said. 

“Don't  you  want  to  get  out  your  wa¬ 
ter  colors.  Nancy?  I’ve  an  idea  about 
these  smallest  shells  from  Miami.  Some¬ 
how  they  look  like  flower  petals  and  buds 
to  me.  See  that  dainty  periwinkle  sort? 
Let's  see  if  we  can't  try  making  a  de¬ 
sign  and  glue  them  to  cards.”  Nancy 
had  enjoyed  tinting  Christmas  cards  with 
her  paints,  Aunt  Martha  knew.  Now 
with  a  little  encouragement  she  began  to 
make  flower-like  patterns  with  the  iri¬ 
descent  shells,  glued  them  to  the  cards, 
and  with  her  paint  brush  added  stem  and 
leaves. 

Meanwhile  Sue  was  sorting  the  re¬ 
maining  shells.  “Here’s  one  that  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  a  sunbonnet !  Do 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1S1 — A  Frilly  Apron. 
This  style  is  <le- 
signed  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium 
size  requires  2 14 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  13  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


759  —  Youthful 
Smartness.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  1(3,  18,  20 
years.  30,  38,  40, 

42,  44  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
30  requires  4%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  lVs  yds.  of  rib¬ 
bon  for  bow.  Ten 
cents. 


549  —  Pretty  and 
Simple.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  10,  IS,  20  years, 
30,  38  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
10  requires  3  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  y2  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting  for 
cuffs  and  vest  and 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  sleeve- 
bands  and  collar. 
Ten  cents. 


588  —  For  School 
Wear.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  or 
wider  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine,  10c. 


you  suppose  I  could  make  a  card  like  a 
“Sunbonnet  Baby”  on  it?  My  chum’s 
little  sister  is  just  crazy  about  the  pic¬ 
ture.  She  has  a  birthday  next  week  and 
that  would  be  a  lovely  birthday  card. 

After  supper  Brother  Tom  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  write  a  rhyme  for  Dot  s  birth¬ 
day.  He  and  father  were  interested  in 
what  the  children  had  been  doing  on  this 
indoor  day.  Tom  was  surprised  at  the 
variety  of'  the  shells,  and  began  to  try  to 
make  animals  of  them ;  first  a  turtle, 
wired  under  its  shell.  The  youngsters 
were  so  pleased  that  he  tried  a  duck  with 
penny  shells  for  feet,  “rowboat  shells 
for  the  body  and  a  periwinkle  for  the 
head.  He  covered  the  wire  with  a  bit  of 
worsted  and  the  duck  looked  jolly.  Then 
father  made  a  mother  hen  and  her  chicks. 
Then  Tom  made  herons  and  flamingoes 
to  remind  Aunt  Martha  of  Florida.  W  hen 
there  were  no  more  shells  that  suggested 
the  shape  of  animals  he  found  he  could 
make  caricatures  by  using  what  was  left. 
This  sent  the  younger  children  to  bed 
full  of  chuckles.  Mother  chose  the  clam¬ 
shells  for  plates  for  fish  salad.  Nancy 
selected  the  prettiest  pairs  of  scallops  as 
covers  for  needle  books. 

“Listen  to  the  sea !  You  can  hear  it 
singing  to  the  sand,”  said  Sue,  as  she 
held  a  conch  to  her  ear.  “Let’s  keep  all 
these  to  remember  the  ocean  by,”  as  she 
arranged  the  whelk  and  conch  shells  on 


the  table.  “Here  are  some  clamshells, 
too  small  for  plates  but  just  the  right 
size  for  pin  trays.  Nancy,  you  could 
paint  some  pictures  of  the  sea  on  them, 
couldn't  you  ?” 

The  next  day,  as  the  children  looked 
into  the  corners  of  the  treasure  box,  they 
found  some  Eucalyptus  buds  that  still 
smelled  refreshing.  “Couldn't  we  string 
them  if  we  soak  them  first?  Then  they’ll 
not  be  too  hard  for  the  darning  needle'  to 
go  through.  Where’s  the  awl,  Sue,  that 
you  used  to  make  holes  in  those  yellow 
shells?  Let's  hang  some  of  these  strings 
like  a  curtain  at  the  window  of  the  doll 
house.  Then  whenever  we  touch  them 
it  will  smell  good.” 

In  the  very  bottom  of  the  box  Nancy 
found  some  bits  of  seaweed  wrapped  up 
in  “sea  lettuce.”  Aunt  Martha  said: 
“Why  not  float  them  and  see  how  they 
look?  They  were  the  loveliest  ocean  lace 
when  I  found  them.” 

“Do  you  suppose  we  could  float  them 
on  cards  and  let  them  dry?  Wouldn't 
that  be  fun  to  do?” 

Aunt  Martha  and  mother  lingered  that 
evening  downstairs  when  everyone  else 
had  gone  to  bed.  O11  the  mantel  and 
table  were  all  the  “something  out  of 
nothing”  the  children  had  made  during 
the  spell  of  indoor  weather.  “Your 
treasure  box  is  empty,  but  how  ingen¬ 
ious  these  things  are,  Martha.  And  how 
the  children  do  love  to  make  and  con¬ 
trive.”  With  a  smile  Aunt  Martha  said, 
“I  expect  we’re  meant  to  make  and  con¬ 
trive,  don’t  you?  And  why  not  begin 
early  to  have  the  fun?” 

FLORENCE  REEVES. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

We  saw  some  nightgowns  from  Paris 
made  of  lovely  soft  wool  albatross,  pink, 
sky  blue  or  white.  They  were  very 
dainty,  hand  scalloped  and  hand  em¬ 
broidered.  With  half  sleeves  they  cost 
$5.95,  and  with  long  sleeves  $8.95  each. 
Of  course  one  can  always  buy  readymade 
nightgowns  of  outing  flannel,  high  neck 
and  long  sleeves,  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  albatross  gown  is  especially  desir¬ 
able  for  a  delicate  or  aged  person. 

Some  of  the  very  newest  knitted  sports 
suits  have  a  ribbed,  waled  or  corduroy 
weave.  Diagonal  rib  or  wale  is  especial¬ 
ly  new  and  smart. 

“Curtain  ring”  clips  in  sterling  silver 
are  offered  for  wear  on  hats,  frocks  or 
shoes.  They  are  simply  round  polished 
rings,  1  in.,  1  Vt  in.,  or  iy2  in.  across, 
with  a  clip  back.  They  cost  $1.95  each. 
Sometimes  the  set  of  three  is  used  to 
trim  a  blouse. 

We  noted  some  bronze  book  ends  re¬ 
cently  in  the  covered  wagon  design,  show¬ 
ing  wagon  and  horses,  which  were  very 
pretty.  There  were  also  book  ends  in 
the  elephant  design  for  the  same  price, 
which  was  79  cents. 

Plaid  baby  blankets  for  the  carriage 
were  of  thick  soft  wool,  either  all-over 
tartan,  or  a  center  of  dark  blue  or  tan 
with  a  plaid  border,  finished  with  fringe 
like  a  shawl.  They  were  warm,  practi¬ 
cal  and  pretty,  and  cost  $2.95  each. 

Ribbon  has  come  back  once  more,  and 
is  used  for  trimming  hats  or  dresses. 
Cire  ribbon  appears  on  many  hats,  in 
bows  and  bouquets  of  loops;  velvet  rib¬ 
bon  is  very  popular  and  we  see  some 
dresses  with  a  bow  at  the  back,  giving 
a  bustle  effect. 

Fancy  metal  belts  are  worn  with  Fall 
frocks  and  most  stylish  of  all  is  alumi¬ 
num,  which  gives  the  brillancy  of  silver 
without  its  weight. 

Jigsaw  puzzles  have  come  into  vogue 
again.  Some  of  them  are  very  comnli- 
cated :  they  range  all  the  way  from  100 
to  1,000  pieces,  and  cost  from  $1  to  $10. 


Economical  Hot  Suppers 

Whether  it  is  because  the  children  have 
been  at  school  all  day  and  must  have 
their  most  nourishing  meal  at  night,  or 
because  father  has  been  working  outside 
during  the  afternoon  and  needs  a  good 
warm  supper,  or  just  because  it  is  cold 
weather  and  the  salads  and  light  dishes 
that  were  so  delectable  in  Summer  do  not 
appeal  to  us  now,  at  any  rate  the  house¬ 
wife  is  daily  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  a  hot,  appetizing  supper,  easily  di¬ 
gested.  as  economical  as  possible. 

Probably  potatoes  are  the  most  avail¬ 
able,  the  most  used  and  the  most  abused 
of  foods,  and  so  I  shall  give  them  first 
consideration.  The  easiest  method  of 
preparation  is  of  course  baking  them  in 
their  jackets,  and  served  hot  with  butter 
or  cream,  a  salad  of  fresh  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  and  cookies  or  cake,  they  make  a 
supper  fit  for  a  king.  But  try  occasion¬ 
ally  peeling  them,  washing  and  drying 
carefully,  rolling  in  melted  bacon  drip¬ 
pings,  butter  or  cooking  oil,  placing  in 
a  dripping  pan,  sprinkling  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  baking  to  a  delicate  brown. 
Sometimes  with  baked  potatoes  I  serve  a 
gravy  made  as  follows:  Blend  a  heaping 
tablespoon  of  flour  with  as  much  soft¬ 
ened  butter  in  a  bowl,  pour  over  boiling 
water,  stirring  constantly  until  the  proper 
constency  is  reached,  add  salt,  pepper 
and  a  tablespoon  of  very  finely  minced 
onion. 

Potatoes  which  must  be  served  re¬ 
heated  need  not  always  be  “warmed  up.” 
Scalloped  potatoes  are  universally  served. 
Some  prepare  them  with  crackers  and 
some  prefer  flour.  I  use  both.  I  line  the 
bottom  of  a  buttered  baking  dish  with  a 
thick  layer  of  crumbs,  cover  with  a  layer 
of  sliced  boiled  potatoes,  sprinkle  with 
salt,  pepper  and  minced  onion,  dot  with 
butter  and  sift  flour  over  the  whole.  Re¬ 
peat  the  layers  of  potatoes,  seasonings 
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and  flour  until  the  dish  is  nearly  full, 
using  a  layer  of  cracker  crumbs  instead 
of  flour  for  the  top.  Add  sufficient  milk 
and  bake.  For  a  two-quart  dish  I  use 
about  two  heaping  tablespoons  of  flour, 
a  medium-sized  onion,  one-eighth  pound 
of  butter  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk. 

Creamed  potatoes  are  easier  to  fix,  do 
not  require  the  time  nor  heat  in  cooking 
and  allow  for  greater  variety  of  flavors. 
Dice  a  medium-sized  boiled  potato  for 
each  member  of  the  family.  Place  milk 
on  the  stove  to  heat  in  a  frying-pan,  al¬ 
lowing  y/2  cup  for  each  person.  Over 
the  diced  potatoes  sift  flour  enough  to 
thicken  the  milk  as  you  would  for  gravy. 
When  the  milk  is  boiling,  stir  in  the 
floured  potatoes,  stir  a  few7  minutes  until 
smooth  and  thickened,  add  butter  gen¬ 
erously,  season  to  taste  and  serve  very 
hot.  A  handful  of  chipped  beef  broken 
into  small  pieces  may  be  added  with  the 
potatoes  or  salt  codfish  which  has  been 
well  freshened.  We  like  especially  well 
the  addition  of  finnan  haddie  or  smoked 
halibut.  A  few  bits  of  cold  boiled  ham 
are  good,  and  so  ax7e  pimentoes  chopped 
fine.  Sometimes  I  use  grated  cheese. 

Going  back  to  the  preparation  of  raw 
potatoes,  there  are  prospector’s  pota¬ 
toes,  a  real  treat  to  the  taste  but  so  easy 
to  get  ready.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
frying  pan  with  slices  of  bacon  and  fry 
until  nearly  done.  Remove  to  the  back 
of  the  stove  and  slice  on  enough  raw, 
peeled  potatoes  to  satisfy  your  family. 
Sprinkle  wTith  salt  and  pepper  and  per¬ 
haps  you  will  want  to  add  some  butter. 
Pour  in  boiling  water,  just  enough  to  keep 
the  potatoes  from  sticking  to  the  pan 
while  they  cook  tender.  Cover  and  cook 
gently  until  done.  They  should  be  in  per¬ 
fect  slices,  tender  and  permeated  with  the 
bacon  flavor.  And  last  but  not  least,  my 
children  love  potato  soup.  I  do  not  strain 
it  as  the  cook  books  say  to  do,  but  slice 
in  half  a  good  big  potato  for  each  of  us, 
add  plenty  of  minced  onion  and  butter, 
cover  with  water  and  boil  until  very  ten¬ 
der.  Add  a  cup  of  rich  milk  per  person, 
bring  almost  to  the  boiling  point  and 
serve  with  plenty  of  crackers  or  croutons, 
which  are  simply  thick  slices  of  bread, 
buttered  on  both  sides,  cut  in  dice  and 
browned  in  a  slow  oven.  This  is  not  a 
fancy  dish,  but  it  is  filling,  and  we  like  it. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  ac¬ 
companying  dishes.  We  use  very  little 
meat  for  supper,  but  thin  slices  of  meat 
loaf  or  boiled  ham  add  to  the  meal.  We 
often  have  eggs.  I  like  them  best  baked 
or  shirred.  For  baking  I  butter  a  pie 
tin,  break  in  the  desired  number  of  eggs, 
nearly  cover  with  rich  milk,  dot  with 
butter  and  bake  until  the  whites  are  well 
set.  For  shirred  eggs,  put  two  cups  of 
milk  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler,  when 
hot  break  in  five  eggs,  and  when  the 
whites  are  milky  white  begin  to  stir 
gently  with  a  fork  or  slotted  spoon.  Con¬ 
tinue  stirring  after  the  yolks  are  broken 
until  the  mixture  becomes  thickened.  Add 
butter  and  seasonings  and  serve. 

We  try  to  be  very  economical  with  our 
cooking  and  in  the  purchase  of  foods,  but 
I  confess  to  one  extravagance.  We  always 
have  in  the  house  some  fresh  fruit  and 
usually  celery  or  lettuce,  or  both.  And 
I’m  not  sure  at  that,  that  it  is  extrava¬ 
gant,  for  we  have  not  had  a  hard  cold 
in  the  family  for  three  years.  I  think 
it  is  more  due  to  diet  than  any  other 
one  thing.  blanche  w.  trerise. 


Milk  Candies 

Part  I. 

To  make  these  candies  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  use  pounds  of  sugar  and  pints  of 
milk  instead  of  cups  and  double  the 
other  ingredients. 

Caramels  cut  easier  if  after  marking 
them  in  squares,  they  are  taken  from  the 
tin,  then  cut  with  a  long  sharp  knife, 
using  the  full  length  of  the  knife.  Let 
them  stand  about  three  hours,  then  wrap 
in  paraffin  paper. 

In  cooking  fudges,  wipe  down  the  sides 
of  the  pan  with  a  damp  cloth  on  a  silver 
fork  to  prevent  its  being  grainy  or 
sugary,  and  do  not  stir  while  it  is  cook¬ 
ing.  Let  the  mixture  cool  a  little  after 
removing  from  the  fire  before  beating  for 
a  smooth  product. 

Orange  Cocoanut  Fudge. — Four  cups 
white  sugar,  two  cups  milk,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  two  teaspoons  grated  orange 
rind,  one  cup  grated  cocoanut.  Dissolve 
sugar  in  milk ;  cook  to  soft-ball  stage ; 
add  butter  and  orange  rind ;  remove  from 
fire ;  let  cool  five  minutes ;  beat  until 
creamy,  add  cocoanut  and  pour  into  a 
buttered  pan.  When  cool  cut  into 
squares. 

Maple  Nut  Creams.  —  Dissolve  1  lb. 
maple  sugar  in  one  cup  milk ;  cook  until 
it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  cold  water.  Beat 
until  it  shows  signs  of  creaming;  add  % 
ctip  butternut  meats  quickly  and  pour 
into  buttered  tin.  One  must  work  rapid¬ 
ly  as  this  thickens  quickly. 

Chocolate  Cocoanut  Fudge. — Two  cups 
white  sugar,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  two 
cups  milk,  two  squares  grated  chocolate, 
pinch  of  soda,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  two 
teaspoons  butter,  two-thirds  cup  grated 
cocoanut.  Dissolve  sugar  and  soda  in 
milk,  add  chocolate  and  cook  to  soft-ball 
stage;  add  butter  and  vanilla.  Let  cool 
a  few  minutes;  beat  until  creamy;  add 
cocoanut ;  beat  thoroughly  and  pour  into 
buttered  pan. 

Marble  Fudge. — This  requires  two  peo¬ 
ple  to  finish,  one  to  beat  each  kind.  In¬ 
gredients  needed  are  three  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  three-eighths  cup  corn  syrup, 
214  cups  milk,  three  tablespoons  butter 
(for  a  richer  fudge  use  half  cream), 


three  squares  chocolate,  1%  teaspoons 
vanilla.  Dissolve  sugar  in  syrup  and 
milk  and  cook  to  soft-ball  stage  (236  de¬ 
grees).  Remove  from  fire;  add  butter 
and  vanilla.  Pour  one-half  of  mixture 
over  melted  chocolate.  Let  it  cool  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Then  beat  both  mixtures  until 
creamy.  Put  a  little  of  each  kind  at  a 
time  in  a  buttered  pan  to  give  a  marbled 
effect.  When  nearly  cold  cut  into  cubes. 

Marshmallow  Fudge. — Four  cups  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  two  cups  rich  milk,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  cup  but¬ 
ter,  four  squares  chocolate,  two  teaspoons 
vanilla,  y/2  lb.  marshmallows.  Dissolve 
sugar  in  milk  over  a  slow  fire.  When 
mixture  boils,  wash  down  sides  of  pan 
with  a  damp  cloth  on  a  fork,  to  prevent 
i ts  sugaring.  Cook  without  stirring  to 
soft-ball  stage  (236  degrees).  Add  but¬ 
ter,  salt  and  chocolate,  and  let  it  boil  up, 
then  remove  from  fire.  Let  cool  a  little, 
then  add  vanilla  and  beat  until  creamy. 
Pour  half  in  a  buttered  pan,  then  cover 
it  quickly  with  halves  of  marshmallows 
and  pour  the  rest  of  the  fudge  over  the 
marshmallows.  A  quicker  way,  but  the 
finished  fudge  is  not  as  attractive,  is  to 
add  the  marshmallows  and  vanilla  to  the 
fudge  as  soon  as  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  beat  until  fudge  is  creamy. 

Raisin  Penuche. — Melt  two  tablespoons 
of  butter  in  saucepan;  add  1  y2  cups 
brown  sugar,  a  few  grains  of  soda,  1  y2 
cups  white  sugar  and  one  cup  rich  milk. 
Heat  slowly  while  sugar  dissolves.  Cook 
to  soft-ball  stage.  Cool  five  minutes; 
add  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla,  a  few 
grains  of  salt  and  beat  until  creamy,  then 
add  one-half  cup  chopped  raisins  and  one- 
half  cup  chopped  nutmeats.  Turn  into 
buttered  pan.  Cut  in  squares. 

Cocoanut  Orange  Loaf.  —  Four  cups 
white  sugar,  two  cups  milk,  one-fourth 


Patchwork  Pattern 

Forget-Me-Not.— This  is  a  most  beautiful  ap¬ 
plique  quilt.  The  flower  petals  are  in  light  blue, 
the  leaves  green  and  the  renter  yellow,  in  close 
imitation  of  the  flower  it  represents.  Price  of 
this  pattern  is  15  cents.  The  little  quilt  pat¬ 
tern  catalog  also  sells  for  15  cents.  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


cup  light  corn  syrup,  one-third  cup  but¬ 
ter,  iy2  cups  cocoanut,  2 y2  teaspoons 
grated  orange  rind.  Combine  sugar,  milk 
and  syrup ;  cook  slowly  till  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Cook  to  soft-ball  stage  (236  de¬ 
grees)  ;  add  butter,  orange  rind  and 
cocoanut.  Let  it  stand  until  lukewarm. 
Beat  until  thick  and  creamy.  Pour  into 
buttered  platter  and  knead  smooth,  then 
form  into  small  loaves  about  1)4  inches 
in  diameter.  Roll  in  cocoanut.  Let  stand 
several  hours.  Then  cut  in  slices.  Slices 
can  be  wrapped  in  paraffin  paper. 

Raisin  and  Nut  Loaf.  —  Two  cups 
white  sugar,  one  cup  whole  milk,  one  cup 
raisins,  one  cup  nut  meats ;  hickorynuts 
or  pecans  are  best.  Dissolve  sugar  in 
milk  and  cook  until  it  hairs;  remove 
from  the  fire  and  beat  hard.  Just  before 
it  sugars  add  nuts  and  raisins.  Form 
into  a  loaf,  wrap  in  a  damp  cloth  and 
leave  until  it  hardens.  Cut  in  slices 
when  desired.  This  keeps  well.  Dates 
or  figs  can  be  used  instead  of  raisins  or 
the  three  fruits  combined  are  good. 

Chocolate  Pralines. — Brown  one  cup 
granulated  sugar  in  a  saucepan  ;  add  one- 
half  cup  hot  milk  and  stir  until  dissolved. 
Add  three  cups  granulated  sugar  and  1  y2 
cups  cream.  Cook  to  soft-ball  stage  (236 
degrees).  Add  two  squares  of  melted 
chocolate  and  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Beat 
until  creamy;  add  three  cups  pecan 
meats  and  beat  until  thick  enough  to 
hold  its  shape,  then  drop  by  spoon  on 
waxed  paper. 

Burnt  Orange  Fudge. — One-fourth  cup 
white  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  hot  milk, 
two  cups  white  sugar,  pinch  of  salt,  one- 
half  cup  cream  (or  one-half  cup  milk, 
one  tablespoon  butter),  one  teaspoon 
grated  orange  rind,  three-fourths  cup  nut 
meats.  Brown  the  half  cup  sugar  in  a 
saucepan ;  add  three-fourths  cup  hot 
milk,  and  stir  until  it  is  dissolved.  Add 
rest  of  sugar  and  milk,  and  cook  to  soft- 
ball  stage.  Add  a  few  grains  of  salt  and 
orange  rind  ;  beat  until  it  begins  to  cream, 
then  add  nut  meats  and  pour  into  a  but¬ 
tered  pan.  When  cool,  cut  in  squares. 

MARY  REDYNS. 


Lemon  Syrup 

The  grated  rind  and  juice  of  three 
large  or  four  small  lemons,  two  cups  of 
sugar,  jtwo  cups  of  water.  Boil  12  minu¬ 
tes.  Keep  in  a  cold  place  and  when  lem¬ 
onade  is  needed  add  two  tablespoons  to  a 
glass  of  water,  more  or  less  according  to 
taste.  a.  E.  F. 


.  Kalamazoo  Stoves  avd  Ranges  approved  by 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

KALAMAZOO 

Factory  Prices 


Your  name  on  the  coupon  below  brings  you  a  FREE  copy  of  this  new  catalog  of 
KALAMAZOO-DIRECT-TO-YOU  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces.  It  saves  you 
V3  to  y2  on  your  new  cook  stove  or  heating  equipment,  because  it  quotes  you 
factory  prices  at  sensational  reductions. 


Prices  Lower  Than  Ever— 31  Years  of  Quality 


Make  your  selections  direct  from  factory  stock  at  the  Biggest  Savings  in  Years. 
Kalamazoo  prices  are  lower — far  lower  than  ever — but  Kalamazoo  quality,  famous 
for  31  years,  is  rigidly  maintained.  This  is  the  year  to  buy  wisely.  That  means 
buying  direct  from  the  factory — eliminating  all  un¬ 
necessary  in-between  costs. 

Only  $5  Down  on  Anything— Year  to  Pay 

Mail  the  Coupon  Now!  You’ll  see  200  styles  and 
sizes — more  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores.  Only  $5 
Down  on  any  Stove,  Range,  or  Furnace,  regardless 
of  price  or  size.  A  Year  to  Pay.  800,000  Satisfied 
Customers  have  saved  Ys  to  *4  by  mailing  this  cou¬ 
pon.  “We  saved  $50,”  says  C.  T.  Harmeyer,  An- 
sonia,  O.  “I  saved  from  $50  to  $75  by  sending  to 
Kalamazoo,”  writes  W.  B.  Taylor,  Southbridge, 

Mass.  “No  one  will  ever  be  sorry  they  bought  a 
Kalamazoo,”  says  Cora  M.  Edwards,  Berryville, 

Ark.,  who  has  had  one  22  years. 

New  Ranges  in  Lovely  New  Colors 

Don’t  miss  the  new  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  new 
Combination  Gas  and  Coal  Ranges — new  colors  and 
new  improvements.  Look  for  the  ranges  with  the  Heaters 
new  Utility  Shelf — they’re  lower,  much  lower  in  as  iow  as 

price,  and  so  attractive!  The  President  is  a  modern 
new  Coal  and  Wood  Range.  Your  choice  of 
Pearl  Gray,  Ivory  Tan,  Nile  Green,  Delft 
Blue  or  Black  Porcelain  Enamel  in  all 
ranges.  Colors  to  match  every  decorative 
scheme.  Colors  that  start  you  dreaming  of 
a  beautiful  kitchen.  Colors  as  easy  to  clean 
as  a  china  dish.  Also  Gas  Stoves,  Oil 
Stoves,  Household  Goods. 

Healthful  Heaters  Give  Furnace  Heat 


$2415 


30  Days’  Free  Trial 

Use  your  Kalamazoo  for  30 
days,  FREE.  Every  Kalamazoo 
carries  a  5-year  Guarantee  Bond 
on  materials  and  workmanship. 
$100,000  Bank  Bond  Guarantee 
of  Satisfaction.  You  are  fully 
protected — you  risk  nothing. 


Tremendous  buying  power  en¬ 
ables  us  to  buy  raw  materials  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices.  Sell¬ 
ing  direct  front  the  factory — we 
are  able  to  give  yott  this  year  as 
never  before,  absolute  rock-bot¬ 
tom  Factory  Prices.  Kalamazoo 
is  a  factory.  You  can’t  beat 
factory  prices  at  any  time  — 
more  especially  this  year. 


Pages  of  colored  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  Heat  Circulators.  Astonishing  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Terms.  They  give  constant 
circulation  of  fresh,  healthful,  moist, 
warm  air — eliminate  colds  and  winter  ills. 
Several  models  with  convenient  foot  warm¬ 
er.  Heat  from  3  to  6  rooms  comfortably. 

FREE  Furnace  Plans— FREE  Service 
If  you  are  interested  in  a  modern  furnace¬ 
heating  system  actually  planned  for  your 
home,  mail  coupon.  It’s  easy  to  install  your 
own  furnace  (pipe  or  direct  heat) — thou¬ 
sands  have.  We  show  you  how. 

A  Kalamazoo  furnace  increases 
your  home’s  value  —  makes  it 
more  livable,  more  comfortable, 
more  healthful.  Only  $5  down. 


24-Hour  Shipments 

All  stoves  and  ranges  are  shipped 
from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  or  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  warehouses,  if  you  live  east, 
within  24  hours.  Furnaces,  48 
hours.  No  delay.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Mail  the  coupon  now 
for  this  sensational  new  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehousing  and  shipping  points: 
Utica,  N.  Y.  and  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 
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800,000  Satisfied  Customers  Have 
Saved  Money  by  Mailing  This  Coupon 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges  ' — ' 

Gas  and  Com-  I  I 
bination  Gas,  ' — ' 
Coal  and  Wood 

Ranges 


Oil  Stoves 

Cabinet 

Heaters 

Pipe  Furnaces 

Direct  Heat 
Furnaces 
Washing 

Machines 
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Put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left  to  indicate  arti¬ 
cle*  in  which  you  are  interested. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Aye.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  vour 
FREE  Catalog. 


Name  . 

(.Please  print  name  plainly) 

Address  . 


City 


State 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Harry  I.  Goldhurst,  former  head  of 
Kable  &  Co.,  who  ran  a  “bucket  shop” 
in  New  York,  has  been  granted  a  parole 
to  take  effect  April  15,  1932.  He  plead¬ 
ed  guilty  to  an  indictment  of  fraud  two 
years  ago  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  five 
years  in  Atlanta  penitentiary.  He  gets 
off  in  half  time.  Besides,  he  had  been 
removed  from  the  penitentiary  to  a 
prison  camp  near  Washington.  There 
were  rumors  at  the  time  that  through 
the  influence  of  Bishop  Cannon  and  oth¬ 
er  powerful  patrons,  Goldhurst  was  given 
a  light  sentence  and  promised  a  parole  if 
he  pleaded  guilty,  and  saved  his  patrons 
the  publicity  resulting  from  appearance 
at  a  trial.  Whether  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  rumors  or  not,  the  sentence 
was  short.  The  removal  to  a  camp  pris¬ 
on  was  lenient,  and  the  parole  has  been 
granted  to  a  particularly  reprehensible 
swindler.  Senator  Glass  reveals  a  record 
in  the  case  that  reflects  no  credit  to  the 
officials  representing  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Morris  Rosner,  former  director  of  the 
National  Land  Value  Refunding  Com¬ 
pany,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  grand 
larceny  in  a  stock-selling  scheme  in  which 
the  public  is  said  to  have  lost  more  than 
two  million  dollars.  The  affairs  of  the 
company  have  been  under  investigation 
for  two  years  by  Federal  and  State  au¬ 
thorities.  The  company  was  incorporated 
in  Florida  in  1926  with  a  capital  of  20,- 
000  shares  preferred  stock  par  value  of 
*100,  and  400,000  shares  of  common 
stock  no  par  value.  The  company  pro¬ 
posed  to  insure  holders  of  undeveloped 
land  against  depreciation  at  a  premium 
of  1  to  1%  per  cent.  It  is  alleged  that 
land  owners  were  promised  that  their 
land  would  be  repurchased  at  the  end  of 
10  years  for  the  amount  paid  for  it  at 
least.  Complaint  against  the  stock-sell¬ 
ing  methods  of  the  company  was  made 
some  two  years  ago  to  the  United  States 
Attorney,  but  it  was  reported  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  nothing  wrong.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  company’s  claim  of  assets  of 
*0.000.000  in  contracts  was  false  and  its 
*2.000,000  schedule  of  assets  was  also 
false.  The  only  assets  were  some  office 
fixtures,  furniture  and  a  small  amount 
of  cash.  The  Assistant  State  Attorney 
General  said  the  National  Land  Value 
and  Refunding  Company  had  no  assets 
at  the  time  he  began  the  investigation, 
and  he  obtained  an  injunction  preventing 
sale  of  the  stock. 

We  had  inquiries  about  this  company 
back  in  1927,  and  advised  our  readers 
then  that  we  saw  no  possibility  of  profit 
for  them  in  the  proposition  and  we  con¬ 
sidered  it  decidedly  speculative. 

I  read  in  some  paper  about  the  Brand 
Farms,  P.  O.  Box  167,  New  Orleans,  La., 
dealers  in  rabbits,  and  I  sent  for  the 
booklet  telling  how  they  sold  the  rabbits. 
I  received  the  book,  and  they  seemed 
very  good  to  me.  I  wrote  and  received 
several  letters  from  them,  so  I  sent  them 
*214  for  three  Ermineux  rabbits.  I 
waited  for  several  weeks  and  received  no 
reply  so  I  wrote  them  again  and  finally 
they  sent  me  the  hutches  which  I  was  to 
get' free.  Later  I  got  a  letter  saying  that 
they  had  shipped  some  rabbits,  as  they 
could  not  furnish  me  with  Ermineux, 
and  that  instead  of  keeping  me  waiting 
any  longer  they  sent  me  10  different 
kinds,  none  of  which  I  ordered.  I  refused 
them  and  with  that  order  they  charged 
me  $15  for  the  hutches.  It  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  $15  that  I  refused  what  rab¬ 
bits  he  sent.  I  wrote  another  letter  and 
have  not  received  any  answer.  Is  there 
any  way  I  can  get  my  $214  back  from 
such  a  man?  w.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

We  wrote  a  number  of  letters  to  the 
Brand  Farms  and  our  first  letters  were 
evidently  delivered  to  them,  but  our  later 
ones  are  returned  with  the  information 
that  they  moved  and  left  no  address,  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  unable  to 
locate  them.  We  are  sorry  our  subscri¬ 
ber  has  to  charge  such  a  large  amount 
up  to  experience,  but  his  experience 
shows  the  wisdom  of  taking  a  little  time 
to  get  references  before  sending  money. 

We  are  enclosing  a  check,  one  of  three, 
that  was  returned  by  our  bank  marked 
“protested.”  We  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  could  give  us  a  line  on 
this  firm.  Duane  Produce.  P.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  information  is  that  A.  Sperling 
and  H.  Sperling  operated  the  Duane  Pro¬ 
duce  at  207  Duane  St.,  and  that  there 
are  many  similar  protested  checks  out 
against  them,  but  it  has  been  impossible 
to  locate  them.  This  $25  must  be 
charged  to  experience.  The  Duane  Pro¬ 
duce  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Beaver  St.  and  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  state  they  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  firm. 


I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  when  it  was 
Moore's  Rural  N etc -Yorker,  published  in 
Rochester,  and  have  had  it  in  the  house 
for  many  years.  We  like  it  to  read, 
and  as  an  advertising  medium  also  find 
those  who  advertise  are  to  be  depended 
on.  w.  A.  A. 

New  York. 

A  commendation  of  this  kind  more 
than  repays  us  for  the  work  we  do  to 
make  our  columns  worthy  of  our  guar¬ 
antee. 

Through  an  advertisement  I  bought  an 
electric  clock  from  Majestic  Electric 
Clock  Co.,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  guaranteed 
for  five  years.  When  I  received  same  it 
would  not  work.  I  returned  it  stating 
these  facts.  After  waiting  three  weeks 
for  the  clock  I  wrote  and  asked  why  it 
had  not  been  returned  to  me.  The  letter 
came  back  marked  “refused.”  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  get  my  money  back? 

New  York.  c.  p. 

We  are  informed  that  the  concern  is 
out  of  business,  and  location  of  individu¬ 
als  is  not  known.  We  see  no  prospects 
of  recovering  this  money.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  to  remember  that  a  “guarantee”  is 
worthless  if  the  people  who  make  it  are 
not  responsible. 

If  a  bank  holds  a  chattel  mortgage  on 
personal  property  to  secure  payment  on 
a  note,  payments  to  be  made  monthly,  if 
the  interest  is  kept  up  every  month, 
and  a  payment  made  on  the  principal, 
can  the  bank  come  on  and  foreclose? 
Could  they  take  anything  except  what 
the  mortgage  called  for,  that  is  the  stock, 
etc.,  that  is  mentioned  in  the  mortgage? 

New  York.  e.  j. 

So  long  as  the  payments  of  interest 
and  principal  are  made  regularly,  and 
the  whole  obligation  paid  when  due,  the 
bank  cannot  foreclose  on  the  mortgage. 
The  note  is  the  evidence  of  the  debt.  The 
mortgage  is  security  for  the  payment  of 
it,  but  when  the  note  with  interest  is 
paid,  the  mortgage  becomes  null  and 
void.  The  bank  is  just  as  much  held  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  as  you  are. 

A  mortgage  executed  10  years  ago  has 
come  into  my  possession.  I  am  willing 
to  renew  the  mortgage  but  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  preeedure.  Should  the 
mortgagor  or  I  attend  to  the  legal  mat¬ 
ter?  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

New  York. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  have  an  at¬ 
torney  prepare  an  extension  agreement  to 
be  executed  by  both  the  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee  extending  the  mortgage  for  a 
term  of  years.  The  mortgagor  pays  the 
lawyer's  fee.  The  agreement  should  be 
filed  in  county  clerk's  office.  The  object 
of  the  extension  agreement  is  to  fix  the 
rate  of  interest,  if  change  is  made,  and 
particularly  to  fix  the  time  of  payment. 
The  original  mortgage  is  good,  but  after 
the  maturity  date,  payment  may  be  of¬ 
fered  or  demanded  at  any  time. 

Inquiries  continue  to  reach  us  about 
the  value  of  old  coins,  old  manuscripts 
and  antiques  generally.  There  has  been 
lots  of  fiction  and  irresponsible  publicity 
about  the  demand  and  value  of  such 
things.  Occasionally  they  have  some 
value,  but  as  a  rule  while  they  may  have 
a  sentimental  value  for  the  owner,  to 
others  they  are  regarded  as  so  much  junk. 
Of  course  the  fakers  who  want  to  sell 
books  with  lists  of  old  coins,  stamps,  etc., 
with  alleged  prices,  lead  one  to  believe 
that  fortunes  are  wrapped  up  in  these  old 
things,  but  they  are  looking  for  a  fee. 
Beware  of  them.  Genuine  pieces  of  old 
furniture  by  noted  craftsmen  have  a  fair 
value,  and  certain  rare  coins  are  valu¬ 
able,  but  it  requires  an  expert  to  appraise 
them. 

A  man  and  wife  are  separated  but  not 
divorced.  The  only  home  he  ever  pro¬ 
vided  was  a  furnished  room  and  scant 
meals,  but  paid  for  nothing  else.  He  is 
now  at  leisure,  so  wife  cannot  claim  sup¬ 
port.  Wife  has  a  legacy  left  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  her  family  and  wishes  to  buy  a 
small  home.  Is  it  possible  for  her  to  own 
property  without  husband  having  any 
claim  upon  it  after  her  demise?  H.  R. 

New  York. 

Under  the  laws  of  this  State,  if  a  wife 
dies  intestate,  a  husband  is  entitled  to 
one-third  of  the  property  of  his  wife, 
after  her  death.  This  includes  both  real 
estate  and  personal  property ;  and  in 
certain  cases  where  there  are  no  children 
and  no  parents  of  the  deceased  wife,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  larger  portion  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  all.  Even  if  she  made 
a  will,  the  husband  would  be  entitled  to 
one-third  of  the  estate.  The  wife  could 
create  a  trust,  donating  the  property  to 
one  or  more  relatives,  but  retaining  the 
use  of  it  during  her  own  lifetime.  Under 
such  a  disposition  no  other  heir  or  spouse 
would  share  in  her  estate. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  cream  savers 


McCORMICK-DEERING  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  is  the  best  insurance  you  can  get 
against  loss  of  butter-fat.  Babcock  tests 
prove  the  McCormick-Deering  to  be 
the  closest-skimming  cream  separator  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  saves  all  the  cream,  regardless  of  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  at  the  time  of  skimming. 
Women  appreciate  the  easy-running  qualities 
of  the  McCormick-Deering  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  taken  apart  and  cleaned. 

Both  the  separator  and  the  McCormick-Deering 
Milker  are  saving  time  and  labor  on  thousands 
of  farms,  and  many  owners  report  an  increase 
in  dairy  profits  through  their  use.  It  will  be 
worth  your  time  to  investigate  these  machines. 
The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate  the  cream  separator  and  milker  for 
you.  Catalogs  sent  on  request. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 

(I  ncorp  orated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


A  FEED  GRINDER 

AN  ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 

A  HAY  CHOPPER 

ALL-IN-ONE^/. 

§rmn/wB  mv 

HAMMER  MILL 

A  combination  of  knives  and  powerful  ham¬ 
mers  gives  this  grinder  high  capacity  on 
all  feeds — wet  or  dry.  Simply  remove  the 
screen  and  you  have  an  efficient  ensilage 
cutter  and  silo  filler.  Also 
serves  as  a  hay  chopper  and 
feed  mixer. 

Operates  at  2000-2500.'  R.P.M. 

■ — no  speed  jack  required.  A 
10-20  tractor  will  run  it  effi¬ 
ciently.  Only  one  moving  part 
—a  175-pound  rotor  equipped 
with  knives  and  hammers  does 
grinding  and  furnishes 
airblast  for  elevating. 
S.  IC.  F.  bearings.  Ale- 
mite  lubrication. 

High  capacity  grinders 
in  three  price  ranges. 

;  Write  for  literature  and 
catalog.  1 


SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

119  W.  57th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mac  hint*  at  uour  DeaLer, 


Aftt  MONEY, 

ieYour  w  _ 

Iwn  Boss"'  yN!  Original^  in  1  Outfit 

e  independent,  start  a  wood  sawing  business, 
atch  the  money  roll  in.  Use  the  portable  pa¬ 
ne  year  round,  pays  for  itself.  Money  saving 
ices,  direct  from  factory.  Big  FRBE  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

197 Oakland  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Cash  Prizes 
for  BIG  GAME 
HUNTERS 

FREE  Clark- Mounting 


No  entry  fee.  In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate 
awards  will  be  made  to  all  in  the  tie. 

Alaskan  Moose,  $125.  Canadian  Moose,  $125. 
Caribou,  $75.  Mountain  Sheep,  $75. 
White-Tail  Deer,  $100. 

The  best  head  of  eaeli  big-game  animal  listed  above, 
killed  and  delivered  to  the  Studios  for  mounting  be¬ 
fore  February  1, 1932,  will  be  James  L.  Clark-Mount¬ 
ed  absolutely  FREE.  In  addition,  above  cash 
awards  will  be  paid  the  winning  sportsmen.  Inter¬ 
nationally  known  judges.  Write  today  for  details. 
The  James  L.  Clark  Studios,  Inc. 
705-715  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’ USE 
Mncle  in  All  Colors — For  A11  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

HKf-  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1S42 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
ormodel  forinstructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form. 

No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A, 
O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  6U3I  Security  J 
Savings  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D  C.  " 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean-  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Poultry 
Show 

This  will  be  held  at  Convention  Hall, 
Rochester,  Dec.  7-12.  Admission  to  the 
public  will  be  free. 

This  year  the  management  will  try  out 
a  new  idea.  Instead  of  giving  prize  rib¬ 
bons,  they  will  give  out  certificates  to 
every  winner.  Every  bird  that  is  entered 
before  being  placed  in  the  exhibition  coop 
will  be  leg-banded  with  a  sealed  band 
that  is  numbered.  These  band  numbers 
will  be  recorded  in  the  secretary’s  entry 
book,  and  as  the  awards  are  made,  that 
band  number  Avill  be  printed  on  the  cer¬ 
tificate  with  the  number  of  birds  in  the 
class,  the  breed  and  color.  If  there  were 
15  or  20  birds  in  the  class,  wouldn’t  you 
imagine  that  a  certificate  showing  that 
many  were  in  the  class  and  a  winner  and 
signed  by  the  secretary  would  appeal  to 
the  exhibitor  more  than  just  a  mere  rib¬ 
bon? 

Then  again  we  will  have  the  court  of 
honor  that  proved  so  successful  in  other 
years,  staged  to  the  winners’  advantage, 
suitably  decorated.  The  exhibitor  will.be 
given  all  the  publicity  possible.  A  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  show  room  will  be  fitted  Tip  as 
a  lounging  room  for  all  exhibitors  which 
will  be  headquarters  for  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Association  and  the  show 
managers’  section  of  the  American  Po’ul- 
try  Association. 

The  pigeon,  rabbit  and  cavy  depart¬ 
ments  point  to  a  decided  increase,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  rabbit  and  cavy  department. 

A  partial  list  of  the  poultry  judges 
are,  A.  O'  Schilling,  W.  G.  Zimmer,  C. 
M.  Christian  and  Claude  Lillie,  with  two 
more  to  be  selected  later.  The  superin¬ 
tendents  in  charge  of  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  are,  Poultry,  Bert  Baker ;  Pigeons, 
Gordon  Parker;  Rabbits  and  Cavies, 
Bert  Hatmaker,  with  Ernie  Jones  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  This  year’s  show  will 
close  at  6  o#’clock  Saturday  night  instead 
of  10  o’clock,  and  every  bird  should  be 
cooped  and  ready  for  the  out  shipment 
by  11  o’clock. 

The  entries  will  close  November  16 
and,  if  you  are  interested  in  this  great 
show,  where  you  will  have  plenty  of 
competition,  write  E.  G.  Jones,  secre¬ 
tary,  P.  O.  Box  472,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  a  premium  list  and  one  will  be  mailed 
you. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 
Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $3.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 


LAND  OPENINGS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  Improved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  G.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  1*4  Waydeil  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


*i  „  C._  Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  for  dairy 

nay  a  or  Dale  trade.  Reference  First  Nat’l  Bank, 
Tully,  N.  y.  JAMES  KELLY,  139  Frlscoe  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


rnn  Pll  r  I  Several  25  Clyde  t-4  Horse  Power 
rUn  OHLC  ■  used  ELECTRIC  MOTORS  in  per¬ 
fect  running  condition.  H.  L.  GARRET,  Lyudunville,  X.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AV ANTED — Elderly  woman,  farm  raised,  plain 
cooking,  cleaning;  two  in  family;  permanent 
home;  references  required.  MRS.  H.  E.  H. 
OHIPMAN,  Wildwood,  East  River,  Conn. 


GOOD  HOME  and  board  offered  a  cheerful 
Christian  woman  in  return  for  her  company 
with  lady  living  alone.  MRS.  M.  A.  LOWE,  19 
Crescent  Ave.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


PARTNER  WANTED  on  large  dairy  and  truck 
farm  with  stock  and  tools;  American,  no 
children;  no  investment.  A.  CORNELL,  Stuyve- 
sant,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  or  strong  elderly  Prot¬ 
estant  woman,  keep  house  elderly  couple; 
good  home,  small  salary;  give  qualifications  and 
salary  expected.  BOX  105,  Shelter  Island, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED  MALE,  must  understand  sawmill 
wood,  lumber  forming  and  machinery;  all 
equipment  furnished  fifty-fifty  basis;  this  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  right  man;  give  all 
information  and  references  of  yourself  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  1771,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  AND  FARMER,  good  milker,  mar- 
ried,  take  full  charge  farm;  Somerset  County, 
N.  J.  ADVERTISER  1774,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  with  no  children  in 
the  family,  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  to 
become  manager  and  matron  in  a  school  for 
boys;  middle-aged  country  people,  members  of 
a  church  and  of  good  habits  desired;  for  full 
information  write  to  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa. 


COUPLE  FOR  modern  country  home;  woman  to 
do  cooking  and  help  care  for  two  children; 
man  must  he  temperate  and  good  farmer. 
JOHN  H.  MURPHY,  JR.,  R.  D.  6,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  farm-raised  man  for 
general  farm  work;  kind  treatment  and  a 
good  home.  AV.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 

Situations  Wanted 

HOUSEKEEPER  JOB  wanted  on  a  farm;  age 
39  years,  strong,  not  a  servant  type;  can  run 
a  large  place,  knows  tlie  boarding  business. 
MRS.  IDA  OAVENBROOK,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 

HORSEMAN,  SINGLE,  38,  desires  work,  horse 
breeding  establishment  or  private  stable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1730,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  AA’ISHES  caretaker’s  position;  prac- 
tical  experience  vegetables,  flowers,  fruits; 
life-long  experience  in  all  work  on  well-kept  es¬ 
tate;  understand  care  cows,  horses,  poultry; 
honest,  reliable,  middle-aged,  no  children;  best 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1729,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  50,  SINGLE,  wants  work  on  small 
place  in  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  with 
good  home,  or  would  rent  small  farm  or  lake 
on  shares.  ADVERTISER  1748,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  Prot¬ 
estant,  refined,  unencumbered,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  adult  family;  good  plain  cook,  no  laun¬ 
dry;  good  home  appreciated:  $50  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  1750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  FARM  foreman  wants  position  on 
farm  or  estate,  experienced,  all  work  per¬ 
taining  to  either;  references;  personal  inter¬ 
view.  BOX  28,  AVest.  Lincoln,  Vt. 

POSITION  AVANTED  by  young  married  man, 
age  22,  as  dairyman;  good  dry-hand  milker 
and  butter-maker;  experienced  in  breeding  and 
handling  of  cows.  LEONARD  MERTE,  R.  D.  2, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

EXPERIENCED,  RELIABLE  farmer  wants  a 
position  on  farm;  salary  reasonable;  will  give 
reference.  JOHN  A.  COCHRANE,  care  B.  M. 
Maycumber,  Treble,  N.  Y. 

AVANT  POSITION  dairy  barn  work  to  take  care 
cows,  good  milker,  good  with  stock.  GEORGE 
CRAMER,  Box  38,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  married,  two  children,  Ameri¬ 
can,  experienced  practical  farmer,  desires  an 
opening  on  good  farm  or  gentleman’s  estate; 
salary  or  shares,  possibly  purchasing  later;  pre¬ 
fer  north  of  New  York.  ADVERTISER  1757, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  COUPLE,  with  energy  and 
ability;  wife  excellent  housekeeper,  good 
cook;  husband  competent  farmer,  dairyman; 
honest,  reliable,  efficient.  ADArERTISER  1760, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  YOUNG  man,  experienced,  steady,  hon¬ 
est,  reliable;  no  bad  habits;  desires  position 
as  creamery  man,  delivering,  or  test  cow  milk¬ 
ing;  send  details  in  first  letter.  ADA'ERTISER 
1762,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AArANTED — December  1,  by  married  man,  man¬ 
ager’s  position;  experienced  in  general,  fruit, 
poultry  farming;  IS  years  present  position;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  1764,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — By  married  man,  work  on  poultry 
farm:  life  experience;  best  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  understands  chick¬ 
ens.  good  at  repairing;  wife  good  cook  and 
housekeeper;  no  cows:  small  wages.  A.  BALD- 
AArIN,  Box  449,  AA'oodridge,  N.  Y. 

GARDENER,  SINGLE,  wishes  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  care  flowers,  lawns,  shrubs,  furnace,  can 
drive  car;  best  references.  ADA'ERTISER  1767, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOLLAND  COUPLE.  English  speaking,  looks 
for  position  as  butler-gardener  and  cook-house¬ 
maid:  splendid  references;  prefers  suburbs. 

LETTER  D,  P.  0.  Box  331,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  capable,  reliable, 
wishes  position  vicinity  New  York,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  A  GOOD  caretaker’s  job;  honest,  re¬ 
liable,  colored;  good  worker;  New  A'ork  or 
Jersey;  lots  reference.  JOHN  MANUEL,  Box 
137,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 

AVANTED  WORK  by  middle-aged  American  on 
poultry  farm  preferred;  good  home.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED,  POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  hatching  and  rearing  young  stock,  fine 
producer,  seeks  connection  commercial  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate:  excellent  references.  Address  S. 
AV.  FIELDING,  380  East  155th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  CHILD’S  nurse,  age  28,  ex¬ 
perienced,  references;  city  or  country;  $40 
monthly.  ADA'ERTISER  1777,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  AVITII  25  years’  experience 
wants  position;  married;  absolutely  compe¬ 
tent  in  any  branch  of  poultry  keeping;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  raising  pheasants  and  wild  waterfowl; 
can  also  raise  all  field  and  garden  crops.  R.  C. 
HEMPEL,  20  Edgemere  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

SITUATION  WANTED— Educated,  married  man, 
50,  best  of  references,  desires  responsible  posi¬ 
tion;  permanent;  can  keep  books.  Address  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  COUPLE  wants  position  on  farm, 
both  good  milkers;  wife  experienced  cook,  will¬ 
ing  to  do  anything;  no  high  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  1779,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  of  livestock 
breeding  establishment  or  estate;  married 
man,  33  years  of  age;  thoroughly  experienced 
with  all  breeds  cattle  and  horses,  advanced 
registry  work,  fitting  for  show  and  exhibiting, 
production  and  marketing  of  certified  milk  and 
by-products;  best  of  references  from  prominent 
breeders  and  business  men.  ADVERTISER 

1782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GERMAN  CARPENTER,  tools,  35,  single,  wish¬ 
es  position  as  carpenter,  handy-man,  all 
around  man.  R.  ROLLE,  49-19  29th  St.,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 

GIRL  DESIRES  housework  in  country  or  city; 

four  years’  experience;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  GOOD  cook,  conscientious,  re- 
^  liable.  ADVERTISER  1786,  care  Rural  New- 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  27,  livestock,  garden¬ 
ing,  pruning  and  farming.  ADVERTISER 
1784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  estate,  working  farm¬ 
er,  gardener  and  caretaker  experience;  ref¬ 
erences;  married,  two  children,  one  school  age; 
a  place  near  school;  steady,  dependable,  posi¬ 
tively  no  alcohol:  wages  secondary;  available 
November  1.  ADVERTISER  1785,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MUSKRAT  FARM.  Owner,  STANLEY  nAVI- 
LAND.  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


PRICED  TO  SELL,  modern,  established,  grow¬ 
ing,  permanent  business,  netting  increasing, 
substantial  large  income;  suitable  for  any  hon¬ 
est,  industrious  party:  closest  investigation  in¬ 
vited.  Address  ADVERTISER  1650,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE  or  rent  stock  farm  fully  equipped. 
ADVERTISER  1686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  TRADE — 320-acre  grain  and  stock  farm, 
in  Weld  County,  Colo.,  for  small  chicken 
farm;  prefer  New  York  or  adjoining  States. 
JOHN  ASPING,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


EIGHT-ROOM  bouse  and  eleven  acres  of  land 
^  for  sale.  MRS.  MAGGIE  DUNLAP,  Eldred, 


CHICKEN  FARM,  tourist  inn,  shop  14-15,  Route 
^2tp  $2,200,  $500  cash.  L.  SNIDER,  Carlisle, 


14 — ACRE,  20-COW  dairy  farm,  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty-  N.  Y. ;  State  road  through  farm;  large 
village  with  all  advantages  few  minutes’  drive; 
oo  acres  fertile,  machine-worked  tillage,  80 
acres  never-failing  creek-watered  pasture,  7 
acres  woods;  attractive  10-room  house,  acety- 
teue  gas;  good  dairy  barn.  30-bead  concrete 
stable,  storage  barn,  ell;  buildings  in  good  eon- 
dition;  $4,000;  investigate  easy-payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  dairy  farm  with  stock  in. 
,  New  York  State  with  option  to  buy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHO  WANTS  a  productive  200-acre  farm  in 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  bargain,  investigate. 
ADVERTISER  1754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 165-acre  farm  in  Albany  County, 
on  State  road,  all  under  cultivation,  cut  150 
tons  of  bay  and  Alfalfa  a  year:  500  fruit  trees; 
barn  for  00  head  of  cattle,  160  by  40  ft.  all 
latest  equipment;  two  large  silos,  running  water; 
tenant  must  furnish  cattle  and  landlord  will 
buy  milk  produced  the  year  around;  a  good 
proposition  for  right  party.  ADVERTISER  1753, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OF  173-ACRES,  with  stock  and  tools, 
Ontario  County;  intersection  two  main  high¬ 
ways;  dairying  and  general  purpose;  20  miles 
Rochester;  heavy  traffic;  ideul  for  gas  station 
and  tourist  business;  owner.  F.  S.  BROWN¬ 
LEE,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Village  home,  good  condition,  large 
garden,  water,  Summer  colony,  church,  school, 
15  miles  to  Utica.  ADVERTISER  1759,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — Fifteen  acres,  good  buildings, 
electricity,  Western  Connecticut,  to  exchange 
for  suburban  bouse,  all  improvements,  in  Ma- 
maroneck,  N.  Y. ;  equity  six  thousand  dollars. 
ADVERTISER  1758,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


25  ACRES  LEVEL  fertile  soil  in  grape  region.; 

hard  road,  near  town,  some  furniture;  $800, 
only  $200  down.  ADVERTISER  1761,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  2  acres  with  house,  gar¬ 
age,  henhouses,  for  dairy  farm.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1763,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Equipped  farm  on  shares  or  rent, 
privilege  buying;  years  of  experience;  best 
references;  proposition  must  be  in  line  with 
present  conditions  and  prices.  ADVERTISER 
1765,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  7-ROOM  bungalow  with  electric  and  two 
acres  of  land  oil  Bridgeton-Millville  I'ike,  !4 
mile  out  of  city  limits.  DANIEL  WEBSTER, 
It.  D.  6,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  dairy  farm  on 
shares;  write  full  details.  SERVAAS  VER- 
BIEST,  17  Hopper  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  160  acres,  on  concrete  road, 
5  miles  Newburgh,  55  miles  New  York  City; 
all  stock  and  machinery;  all  improvements; 
electricity;  40  Guernseys;  milk  sold  12c  in  bot¬ 
tles;  $20,000  cash  required.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


120-ACRE  FARM  with  buildings,  near  Lake 
City,  Fla. ;  large  bearing  pecan  trees.  BOX 
69,  Route  5,  Lake  City,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — 5  acres,  paved  road,  1  hour  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  shore,  consolidated  schools;  large 
chicken  house,  2-car  garage,  6-room  and  bath 
bungalow,  running  water,  electric  lights  all 
buildings,  gas  and  sewage  system,  fireplace  and 
hot-water  heat:  established  fruits  and  shrub¬ 
bery.  ADVERTISER  1708,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 27-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  all 
conveniences;  center  of  Adams  County;  a 
money-maker;  write  for  particulars.  O.  C. 
RICE,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


EQUIPPED  STATE  road,  dairv  farm  for  sale  or 
exchange.  BOX  13,  Sheds,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SELL  cheap,  new  modern  five-room  bun¬ 
galow,  two  acres  good  ground,  on  mum  road 
near  Lakewood  and  naval  air  station.  H.  VOGT, 
Whitesville,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —  83  acres,  stock  and  tools, 
crops;  State  road;  good  buildings;  near  city, 
high  school,  college,  $8,000,  $4,000  cash.  F.  A. 
PARKS,  Allegany,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  COUNTRY  place  for  sale  or  lease; 

high  land  near  New  Haven,  fine  roads,  all  im¬ 
provements,  large  modern  chicken  coops.  BOX 
50,  Bethany,  Conn. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  Long  Island,  oil  Mon- 
tauk  Highway;  no  stock  or  equipment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  - —  Small  farm  vicinity 
l’eekskill  to  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  near  school  and 
State  road;  3  to  5  acres,  good  outbuildings  and 
bouse  of  7  rooms  or  more,  with  electric  and 
good  water  supply.  E.  BRANDT,  2604  Bain- 
bridge  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  HOUSE,  all  improvements,  worth 
$7,500,  mortgage  $4,400,  on  Staten  Island,  for 
dairy  farm,  $2,500,  cash  $600.  ADVERTISER 
1776,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1-14  ACRES,  MAIN  State  road,  nice  buildings, 
beautiful  lawn,  fine  opening  for  stand,  ga-age, 
tourists,  poultry;  sacrifice  $4,000.  A.  ECCLES- 
TON,  It.  1,  Williamstowu,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Colonial  house,  two  acres  land  on 
Boston  1’ost  road;  suitable  small  farm,  road¬ 
side  stand,  tourist  cabins,  etc.  Address  Ii  iX 
ONE  FIFTY-EIGHT,  Guilford,  Conn. 


300-ACRE  FARM  with  tools,  level  land,  near 
Howes  Cave;  fruit  trees,  etc.;  price  $3,500; 
sell,  rent  or  share.  JARKOVSKY,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  tourist  farm  on  9-W,  within 
125  miles  New  York;  give  full  details.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  1781,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA  ANTED — Small  place,* 5-10  acres,  good  house, 
wood,  water,  50-75  miles  from  New  A'ork 
City;  cash  payment;  must  be  a  bargain:  s:ate 
full  details  and  price.  E.  SACHS,  511  Park  Ave., 
AVest  New  York,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  To  close  estate,  general  store; 

ideal  for  man  and  wife;  two  tenements:  for 
particulars  write  MARION  SHERMAN.  Will  - 
lamsville,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  or  to  rent,  60-acre  farm,  1,000  sugar 
maples,  35  apple  trees;  no  house,  five  farm 
buildings;  in  Corinth,  N.  Y.  MRS.  AVORTII- 
INGTON,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


Country  Board 


BOARD  AND  ROOM  for  hunters.  RUSTIC 
TAVERN,  Phoenicia,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  — •  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50:  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  320  $9- 

buck wheat  or  amber.  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4.  not  prepaid:  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted,  $1.75 •  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY— 60-lb.  can, 
two,  $10;  buckwheat,  $4; 
within  third  zone,  $1.75; 
RAY  C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa, 


here,  clover,  $5.20; 
two,  $7.50;  10  lbs. 
buckwheat,  $1.60. 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY  clover,  5  lbs..  $1;  10  ]bs 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40; 
paid  third  zone;  send  for  price  60-lb. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


$1.80; 

post¬ 

can. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets. 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


GEORGE 


AA  AJ  A 


a  Ul  t;  CJU  \  tiU, 


W  AMS. 


•!>-*. OU,  _  •  )  *  J  IJ  . 


pails,  $2.75.  here;  5-lb.  pail,  90c.  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  ’  ep,uu’ 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover.  2  y2  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  "  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  PURE  and  good.  0  lbs.,  SI. 20,  prepaid 
third  zone.  L.  II.  LINDEMUTII,  Lehmaster. 
Pa. 


EVAPORATED  SAVEET  CORN— Send  for  free 
sample  and  price  list  of  this  famous  evapo- 
rated  sweet  corn.  C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in- 
Hand,  Pa. 


IIONLi  FINE  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  85c:  10 
lbs.,  $1.60;  buckwheat,  75c  and  $1.55  post¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  clover,  here,  $4.40  120  lbs.,  $8.40- 

satisfaction  or  money  back.  M.  E.  BALL  VRd' 
Roxbury,  N.  Y 


H0N.E1  Either  clover  or  buckwheat  in  5-lb. 

pails  delivered  in  third  zone  at  75c;  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  your  money  returned.  E.  G.  CORN- 
AA'ELL,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

nAND-PAINTED.CHR^TMAS  cards,  Id  for  $1. 

HIE  I  IN  Lb,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Western  New  York  State  apples, 
Baldwins  and  Greenings,  bushels  or  barrels. 
II.  L.  GARRETT,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

INCUBATOR.  MAMMOTH  Wishbone,  hot-water 

12  compartments.  5,000  capacity;  used  only 
four  tunes,  fine  condition;  to  be  taken  down 
.  by  buyer;  price  $200.  PAUL 
AIRES,  Box  17.),  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

AV  IX SON  S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de- 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

HONEY.  DELICIOUS,  clover.  5  lbs.,  postpaid. 

v.  TrTM-rivMT  ^  lbs-  $5-  *o.b.  WHEELER 
&  TURAERl,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Strictly  pure  maple  svrtip,  $1.75 
gallon  to  third  zone.  SAM  YODER,  R.  1, 
Salisbury,  Pa. 


BLUE  HEN  incubator  for  sale,  30  section,  dou- 
ble  deck;  practically  new,  used  one  season. 
COOK’S  HATCHERY,  43  Annabelle  Avenue, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA  HAY  for  sale,  prices  low;  would  like 
to  hear  from  prospective  buyers.  D.  C. 
CAMPBELL,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

PURE  1931  CROP  maple  syrup  in  gallon  cans, 
prepaid,  $2.50,  second  zone;  $2.62  third  zone 
F.  J.  CIIAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Robbins  electric  incubator,  17,000- 
egg  capacity,  also  Newtown  incubators,  4.SOO 
and  2,400-egg  capacity.  SUNNYBROOK  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  A.  II.  Fingar,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CAR  OF 
f  .o.b. 


OAT 

GEO. 


and  wheat  straw,  $8.50  per  ton 
BOAA’DISII,  Esperanee,  N.  Y. 


“DEPEA\'’S  HONEY”— Price  list  quotes  attrac¬ 
tively  on  clover,  buckwheat  and  mixed. 
LAVEItN  DEI’EAV,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Fordson  tractor,  good  condition,  for 
cash.  AVrite  ADVERTISER  1769,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SELF,  OUR  five-pound  pails  new  honey  to  neigli- 
tiors  liberal  commission:  wimple  10  cents. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  early  Sum¬ 
mer  “mixed  flowers.”  5  lbs.,  85c;  10,  $1.55. 
postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  Antiques,  old  books.  Barker’s 
checker  player.  S.  A.  WALES,  Limerick,  Me. 


buckwheat  and  mixed.  10  cts.  per  pail  less  than 
clover;  write  for  quantity  prices;  sample  10  cts. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbriilgc,  N.  Y. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

One  of  the  most  progressive  Granges 
of  New  York  State  is  South  Rutland 
Valley  Grange,  of  Jefferson  County.  For 
many  years  this  Grange  has  held  a  fair, 
with  a  wide  range  of  exhibits  of  the 
yields  of  the  farm,  garden  and  household. 
This  year’s  fair  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
eessful  of  the  series.  Farm  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager  E.  C.  Masten  and  Home  Bureau 
Manager,  Miss  May  Truman,  officiated 
as  judges.  This  Grange’s  Juvenile  unit 
won  first  prize  among  the  Juveniles  of 
the  State  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair  on 
its  exhibit.  This  is  the  home  Grange  of 
County  Deputy  George  E.  Merrill  and 
former  County  Deputy  Elon  O.  Andrus, 
at  one  time  president  of  the  Slate  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  County  Deputies. 

Mexico  Grange,  in  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y., 
boasts  of  a  record  in  attendance  of  its 
officers.  For  eight  meetings  of  the  Grange 
this  year  every  officer  was  in  attendance. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Grange  a  class 
of  11  was  initiated.  Mexico  Grange  has 
over  300  members.  Oswego  County  lias 
six  Granges  with  over  300  members,  the 
largest  being  Lower  Oswego  Falls,  with 
527  members. 

Silas  Wright  Grange,  of  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  one  of  the  pioneer 
Granges  of  New  York  State,  recently 
held  a  harvest  festival,  followed  by  a  sale 
by  auction  of  a  large  amount  of  con¬ 
tributed  farm  produce,  the  proceeds,  over 
$30,  being  given  for  child  welfare.  Silas 
Wright  Grange  now  has  a  membership  of 
395,  having  made  a  net  gain  of  20  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  year  ending  September  30. 
This  Grange  bears  the  name  of  former 
Governor  Silas  Wright,  who  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Canton. 

The  characteristic  generosity  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  order  was  shown  by  members 
of  Kirkland  Grange,  of  Jefferson  Co..  N. 
Y..  recently,  when  one  of  its  members 
who  had  lost  his  barn  and  contents  in 
an  electrical  storm  was  given  several 
loads  of  hay  by  his  fellow  members  of 
Kirkland  Grange.  This  Grange  bears 
the  name  of  Robert  Kirkland,  its  organi¬ 
zer,  who  was  for  many  years  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's  As¬ 
sociation  and  also  one  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  State  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment. 

County  Deputy  E.  F.  Linstruth,  one  of 
the  most  efficient  deputies  of  New  York 
State,  is  a  member  of  Riverbank  Grange 
of  Lewis  County.  Deputy  Linstruth  was 
recently  presented  with  a  beautiful  silver 
cup  by  Lewis  County  Pomona  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  service  to  the  Granges  of 
the  county.  Riverbank  Grange  is  re¬ 
modeling  its  hall,  one  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  being  the  addition  of  quarters  for 
the  meeting  of  their  Juvenile  Grange. 

Thousand  Island  Grange,  of  Jefferson 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  mourning  the  death  of  Aus¬ 
tin  J.  Shaw,  a  15-year-old  member  who 
was  killed  by  being  struck  by  an  auto 
truck  just  two  days  after  he  had  received 
his  third  and  fourth  degrees  in  the 
Grange. 

Ohio  has  816  Subordinate  Granges.  Its 
State  Grange  Master  is  Walter  F.  Kirk. 
Its  annual  State  Grange  session  will  be 
held  at  Sandusky  December  8-10.  The 
State  has  about  80,000  members.  At  the 
coming  State  Grange  session  at  Sandusky 
gold  pins  will  be  awarded  to  seven  lec¬ 
turers  of  the  State  who  have  qualified 
by  securing  10  or  more  new  members 
during  the  past  year.  The  winners  are : 
Mrs.  Blanche  Mower,  of  Howland 
Grange;  Nell  Brackett,  of  Hanover 
Grange;  Effie  Young,  of  Goshen  Grange; 
Ollie  M.  Parker,  of  Alexander  Grange; 
Mrs.  John  Welsh,  of  Fairfield  Grange; 
Mrs.  Grace  Pebbles,  of  Hinchley  Grange, 
and  also  lecturer  of  Medina  County  Po¬ 
mona  ;  and  Christena  Lieber,  of  Twin 
Valley  Grange,  and  also  lecturer  of 
Preble  County  Pomona.  It  will  be  noted 
that  all  these  winners  are  sisters  of  the 
order.  Ohio  has  one  member  who  has  a 
perfect  Grange  attendance  of  14  years, 
lie  is  Overseer  George  Hastings,  of 

Pennfield  Grange,  Lorraine  County.  The 
State  also  boasts  of  one  woman  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Grange  for  63 
years.  She  is  Mrs.  John  Moore,  of  Mon¬ 
tezuma  Grange.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore 
celebrate  their  golden  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  on  October  25. 

A  letter  received  from  County  Deputy 
Clyde  M.  Lowell,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  un¬ 
der  date  of  October  5,  reports  that  his 
father,  former  National  Master  Sherman 
J.  Lowell,  shows  a  slight  improvement  in 
his  condition. 
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Give  THE  WORLD  a  new 
thing,  and  the  world  will 
immediately  find  a  new  word 
to  describe  it. 

Dodge  Brothers  put  a  cer¬ 
tain  quality  into  a  motor  car. 
And  suddenly,  everywhere, 
people  were  talking  about 
Dependability. 

You  won’t  find  Depend¬ 
ability  in  the  dictionary. 
But  any  owner  of  a  Dodge 
car  can  tell  you  exactly  what 
it  means. 

Dependability  means  sure¬ 
ness  in  performance— the 
certainty  of  knowing  that  a 
car  will  always  do  exactly 
what  you  expect  it  to  do. 

Dependability  means  long 
life  .  .  •  because  no  mech¬ 
anism  can  be  consistent  in 
performance  unless  it  is  well 


designed  and  soundly  put 
together  of  fine  materials. 

Dependability  means 
economy  that  is  more  than 
price-deep  .  .  •  the  kind  of 
economy  that  results  from 
low  maintenance  expense, 
minimum  service  costs,  slow 
depreciation. 

Dependability  means  satis¬ 
faction  ...  the  assurance 
that  your  pleasure  in  the 
beauty  and  performance  of 
your  car  will  not  be  maired 
by  trouble  and  expense. 

For  fifteen  years,  Dodge 
dependability  has  been  am¬ 
plified,  refined,  improved. 

It  reaches  its  fullest  and 
finest  development  in  the 
beautiful  and  spirited  Dodge 
Six  and  Dodge  Eight  of  today. 


dgdbe  brothers 
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Others  may  claim ,  Dodge  wi  ll  DO  .  .  . 

Dodge  reprints  the  above  advertisement ,  and  will  reprint  it  again  from  time  to 
time ,  both  as  a  pledge  and  as  a  reminder  ...  a  pledge  that  the  fine  traditions 
of  Dodge  Dependability  shall  ever  cotitinue  ...  a  reminder  that  though  others 
may  copy  the  word ,  “  Dependability" ,  the  word  means  little  without  the  fact . 
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Corn  and  Soy  Bean  Day  at  Ohio  Station 


HE  annual  Corn  and  Soy  Bean  Day 
at  tile  Ohio  Experiment  Station  was 
held  September  10.  Emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  most  economical 
system  of  fertilization  of  corn.  A 
series  of  experiments  with  corn 
planters  equipped  with  new  ferti¬ 
lizing  attachments  has  been  run  at 
this  station  for  about  three  years.  The  proper  plac¬ 
ing  of  fertilizers  with  relation  to  the  corn  plant  is 
giving  interesting  results.  _ 

Much  work  has  been  done  with  inbred  and  hybri¬ 
dized  corn  in  the  effort  to  produce  high-yielding 
sorts.  Discussions  of  their  economic  importance 
were  given  at  the  meeting  by  G.  H.  String-field,  asso¬ 
ciate  agronomist  in  charge  of  corn  breeding.  Hybrid 
corn  is  produced  by  crossing  unlike  plants.  Hybrids 
between  varieties  offer  little  promise  in  corn  im¬ 
provement,  but  hybrids  between  selfed  lines  offer 
considerable  promise,  both  as  to  higher  yields  and 
as  to  producing  corn  better  able  to  withstand  spe¬ 
cific  adverse  influences,  such  as  the  European  corn- 
borer  and  disease. 

Livestock  men  were  interested  in  seeing  the  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  silage  corn  and  in  learning  of  their 
relative  feeding  value.  A  field  demonstration  of 
modern  machinery  was  given,  showing  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  corn  for  the  silo. 

L.  E.  Thatcher,  associate  agronomist  in  charge  ot 
field  crops  at  the  Ohio  Station,  in  discussing  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  substituting  Soy  beans  for  wheat  in  the 

rotation,  said  :  .  , 

••We  generally  find  that  wheat  will  outyield  Soy 
beans  for  seed  when  conditions  are  favorable  for 
wheat ;  that  is,  where  yields  of  wheat  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  average  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Under 
Ihese  conditions  wheat  will  outyield 
Soy  beans  40  to  GO  per  cent.  On  margi¬ 
nal  lands  or  thin  soils  where  wheat 
yields  are  likely  to  be  poor,  Soy  beans 
may  be  expected  to  yield  about  an 
equal  number  of  bushels  with  wheat. 

The  substitution  of  Soy  beans  for 
wheat  of  course  depends  largely  upon 
the  market  price  of  the  crop.  When 
there  is  a  surplus  of  Soy  beans  and 
Soy  bean  products  so  that  the  present 
crop  of  seed  is  being  produced  at 
prices  considerably  below  the  cost  of 
production,  35  to  40  cents  per  bushel 
(present  price  of  seed),  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Soy  beans  for  seed  would  cost 
as  much  or  a  little  more  than  wheat. 

“Another  drawback  to  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  Sov  beans  for  wheat,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Thatcher,  “is  the  difficulty 
of  working  them  into  a  rotation. 

Wheat  is  used  largely  as  a  nurse  crop 
for  clover,  and  the  labor  of  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  seed  bed  and  the  sowing  of 
wheat  comes  in  the  Fall,  which  makes 
a  better  distribution  of  labor.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  with  Soy  beans. 

If  economic  conditions  improve  and  Soy-bean  prod¬ 
ucts  are  in  demand,  as  will  be  the  case  if  the  paint 
industry  improves  (Soy-bean  oil  is  used  in  paints) 
we  may  expect  some  improvement  in  the  price  of 

beans.”  .  ,  ,  _  . ,  . 

A  discussion  of  liming  materials  and  a  field  dem¬ 
onstration  of  their  value  in  growing  crops,  includ¬ 
ing  the  common  legumes  on  soils  of  varying  degiees 
of  acidity,  was  led  by  E.  E.  Barnes,  associate 

agronomist.  „  .  , 

An  exhibit  of  commercial  cultures  for  inoculating 
legumes  and  a  field  demonstration  of  their  use  was 
of  interest.  Another  exhibit  included  seed  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  Soy  beans,  and  inbred  and  hybrid  ears 
of  corn.  Ways  of  storing  seed  corn  and  equipment 
for  testing  it  for  moisture  and  germination  were 
also  shown. 

Soy  beans  are  now  an  established  crop  m  many 
parts  of  Ohio.  Not  so  long  ago  they  were  used  with 
some  apprehension  as  a  new  crop.  In  the  past  10 
years  they  have  proven  their  worth  as  soil  builders 
when  used  as  green  manure  plowed  under.  Their 
value  as  feed  for  all  kinds  of  livestock  is  now  un¬ 
questioned.  Bulletin  452,  by  W.  L.  Robison,  of  the 
Ohio  Station,  gives  the  results  found  in  feeding  Soy 
beans  and  Soy-bean  oilmeal  to  pigs. 

A  Maine  Farmer  Visits  Some  Neighbor¬ 
ing  States 

Part  I 

When  a  boy  in  school,  the  study  of  geography  and 
history  was  never  a  hard  task.  I  liked  to  follow 
l  he  outlines  of  States,  rivers  and  lakes  and,  in  my 
imagination,  climb  the  mountains  of  far-distant 
ranges.  1  tried  to  compare  all  these  with  those  that 
were  within  my  range  of  vision.  I  dreamed  that 
some  day  in  the  distant  future  I  would  travel  in 
some  of  those  far  lands  and  see  for  myself  what 
they  were  like,  that  I  would  stand  on  the  ground 
made  sacred  by  the  blood  of  those  who  died  that 
our  country  might  be  established,  and  endure  an 
undivided  country,  a  united  people. 

My  first  attempt  did  not  get  me  outside  of  New 
Engiand,  but  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  I  was 
able  to  stand  near  the  spot  where  Roger  Williams 
landed  on  Rhode  Island  soil  when  banished  from 
the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  for  a  few  moments 
(he  white  man’s  handiwork  disappeared  and  the  In¬ 
dians  were  all  about  me,  as  the  lone  boatman’s  ca¬ 
noe  grated  on  the  pebbles  of  the  river’s  shore,  and 
I  tried  to  interpret  the  looks  on  those  stolid  faces 
as  they  greeted  him.  I  lay  on  the  same  spot  and 
drank  from  the  same  spring  that  had  often  quenched 
the  thirst  of  King  Philip,  and  I  stood  beside  that 


By  C.  W.  Ellenwood 

old  stone  mill  and  tried  to  make  it  tell  me  why  it 
was  there  and  when  it  came. 

Later  I  stood  in  the  cradle  of  liberty  and  visited 
Old  South  Church,  stood  under  the  elm  where  Wash¬ 
ington  took  command  of  the  small  body  of  patriots 
called  the  Continental  Army,  and  visited  other  his¬ 
toric  spots,  but  it  was  not  my. privilege  to  see  much 
of  those  many  States  which  make  up  our  common 
country. 

I  came  back  to  my  native  State  and  began  the 
work  of  making  a  home.  It  seemed  slow  and  at 
times  tedious  labor,  but  each  year  and  day  brought 
its  share  of  compensation,  as  the  years  slipped  by, 
and  they  have  been  happy  years,  though  we  have 
been  forced  to  give  up  and  go  without  many  things 
that  it  seemed  would  have  added  to  our  comfort  and 
happiness. 

For  years  I  had  planned  to  visit  the  farming  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  State  and  Pennsylvania,  as  I 
have  always  felt  that  within  the  borders  of  these 
States,  somewhere,  lay  the  spot  where  I  would  have 
liked  to  make  my  home,  had  I  begun  there.  Not  too 
far  north,  not  too  far  south,  but  where  I  might  grow 
fruits  that  I  was  not  able  to  do  up  here  under  the 
Great  Dipper,  and  still  be  able  to  grow  those  things 
which  were  adapted  to  this  climate. 

Like  the  dreams  which  we  all  dream,  mine  have 
not  been  realized  as  the  years  passed.  We  were 
obliged  to  put  off  the  date  of  starting  our  trip,  and 
each  year  we  were  older  and  the  possibility  of  never 
seeing  these  States  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer. 
This  year  we  are  facing  one  of  the  most  unprofitable 
seasons,  not  a  very  good  time  to  select  for  the  trip 


Field  of  Soy  Beans  at  Ohio  State  Experiment  Station 

that  had  long  been  postponed  when  possibly  every 
dollar  would  be  needed  for  other  things,  but  over 
night  we  decided  we  would  have  that  trip.  What 
money  we  had  was  ours,  and  we  would  not  have  to 
cause  others  any  embarrassment,  but  any  denial 
would  be  on  our  own  heads. 

Hurriedly  the  plans  were  made.  The  son  who  was 
to  drive  for  us  went  over  the  proposed  route  and 
figured  that  it  could  be  made  in  the  10  days  which 
we  felt  was  all  the  time  we  could  spare.  It  would 
mean  driving  235  miles  each  day,  or  averaging  that 
distance.  Not  much  time  for  sightseeing  by  the  way 
or  opportunity  to  talk  with  those  we  met.  However 
we  must  do  this  or  give  up  seeing  some  of  the  places 
we  should  be  near,  and  might  not  ever  see  if  we 
missed  them. 

When  we  left  home  the  morning  of  August  27 
most  of  Aroostook’s  grain  crop  was  cared  for.  We 
had  had  a  quick  growing  season.  The  harvesting  of 
the  great  potato  crop  would  begin  about  the  middle 
of  September.  All  along  the  way  of  our  first  day’s 
travel  we  met  men  riding  in  all  sorts  of  autos  and 
trucks,  on  motorcycles  and  afoot,  facing  into  the 
north  in  hope  of  securing  work  in  the  potato  fields 
of  Aroostook.  Some  of  these  were  men,  and  there 
were  women  not  a  few,  who  were  willing  and  able 
to  work,  while  others  were  plainly  the  shiftless  type. 

Our  first  night  was  spent  in  a  private  camp  on 
the  shore  of  McQuoit  Bay,  a  part  of  Merrymeeting 
Bay,  a  spot  where  in  1849  a  ship  was  built  and 
launched  for  a  trip  around  Cape  Horn  to  the  gold 
fields  of  California.  She  did  not  reach  her  intended 
destination,  but  that  great  unknown  port  to  which 
so  many  ships  have  gone.  One  item  of  our  morning 
meal  was  a  box  of  fine  strawberries  of  the  Rockhill 
variety.  These  were  contributed  to  our  menu  by 
our  old  friend,  E.  A.  Rogers,  who  was  picking  a 
good  crop,  and  has  succeeded  in  growing  several 
thousand  plants. 

Passing  the  next  day  across  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  and  most  of  Vermont,  we  camped  in  the 
Green  Mountains  at  an  altitude  of  2,200  feet,  where 
we  might  have  had  a  fine  view  had  not  the  moun¬ 
tain  mist  obscured  it.  We  could  now  understand 
why  these  mountains  were  called  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  They  are  wooded  to  the  peaks.  We  found 
the  growth  here  on  these  mountains  very  similar 
to  that  at  home,  except  that  there  was  more  pine 
growing  with  the  maple  and  beech,  or  near  them. 
We  would  have  liked  more  time  for  a  closer  study. 

The  ride  down  out  of  the  mountains  to  Benning¬ 
ton  was  full  of  interest  all  the  way.  The  great  pipe 
lines  which  brought  water  down  out  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  for  a  hydro-electric  plant  were  of  interest,  but 
the  natural  scenery  was  what  we  will  remember 
longest.  There  seemed  little  attempt  at  farming  un¬ 


til  we  were  well  over  toward  the  New  York  line, 
but  some  farms  and  homes  tucked  away  among  the 
hills  that  reminded  ns  of  the  stories  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  and  their  intrepid  leader,  Ethan 
Allen. 

Entering  New  York  State  a  little  above  Troy,  we 
began  a  wonderful  drive  for  all  of  us,  of  375  miles 
across  the  great  State  of  New  York  by  way  of 
Schenectady,  Syracuse  and  Geneva  to  Niagara  Falls. 
The  ride  carried  us  through  the  farming  section. 
We  seemed  riding  along  the  top  of  a  plateau  rising 
high  out  of  a  deep  valley,  much  of  the  time.  At 
either  side  extending  for  miles,  and  reaching  up  to 
the  great  hilltops,  were  mile  after  mile  of  farming- 
land  and  farm  homes.  I  had  expected  to  find  these 
ridges  and  hills,  but  they  were  of  greater  extent  and 
higher  than  I  had  expected.  The  strong  features 
which  seemed  to  stand  out  most  prominently  to  us 
were  these  great  ridges  and  high  hills,  the  absence 
of  stone  or  bowlders,  and  the  stone  walls  familiar  in 
parts  of  New  England,  and  the  lack  of  water.  We 
assumed  that  there  was  water  down  in  those  valleys, 
but  crossing  the  entire  State  in  two  ways  we  saw 
few  large  rivers,  few  streams  or  brooks  and  not  a 
spring  where  we  could  fill  our  water  bottle,  or  a 
place  that  looked  like  good  drinking  water.  It 
seemed  to  us  the  water  was  not  as  evenly  distributed 
as  in  Maine.  AVe  did  take  into  consideration  that  it 
was  apparently  a  dry  time,  as  we  were  informed 
it  was. 

The  soil  appeared  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  improved  farm  machinery,  but  on  the  whole  the 
crops  did  not  look  as  if  they  received  the  intense 
cultivation  and  heavy  application  of  fertilizers  that 
is  the  common  practice  in  my  eounty.  I  did  not 
wonder  at  this  when  I  learned  the  prices  farmers 
were  receiving  for  crops  produced,  and 
the  high  taxes  paid. 

AATe  thought  we  knew  about  how  the 
great  waterfall  would  look  when  we 
reached  Niagara,  but  no  picture  we 
had  seen  or  description  given  had  con¬ 
veyed  to  our  minds  the  stupendous 
grandeur  of  this  wonder  of  nature.  We 
will  not  attempt  a  description  of  our 
impressions.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated. 

AVe  had  planned  to  visit  the  grape 
section  around  Canandaigua,  but  we 
reached  there  too  late  in  the  day,  but 
we  visited  some  growers  at  Hammonds- 
port  where  we  saw  one  field  of  seven 
acres  of  grapes,  mostly  Concords  and 
Niagaras  which  were  just  beginning  to 
ripen.  This  was  the  largest  field  we 
saw  but  presume  there  were  larger 
ones.  This  farm  was  owned  by  a  man 
who  was  born  in  Poland.  His  vineyard 
was  well  cared  for  and  was  bearing  a 
full  crop.  He,  with  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  did  most  of  the  work  of  pruning, 
tying,  harvesting  and  packing  the  crop. 
It  was  evident  that  all  even  to  the 
smaller  children  worked  hard.  I  suspected  that 
they  went  without  many  things  that  American-born 
families  would  not  like  to  do  without. 

From  here  our  journey  to  the  capital  of  our  coun¬ 
try  was  across  New  York  through  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley  where  the  wheat  was  being  thrashed,  and  we 
were  told  selling  for  45  cents  a  bushel.  The  out¬ 
buildings  and  barns  on  many  farms  were  painted 
red.  This  was  quite  a  contrast  to  our  own  section 
where  there  was  no  uniformity  of  color.  AVe  de¬ 
sired  to  spend  a  day  among  these  farmers  and  learn 
of  their  problems,  but  time  would  not  permit.  Pass¬ 
ing  out  of  New  York  into  Pennsylvania  and  down 
over  the  Susquehanna  Trail  into  Maryland  we  saw 
some  wonderful  scenery  and  some  fine  farms  and 
orchards.  o.  n.  griffin. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


New  York  State  Apples 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  since  Apple  AVeek 
last  Fall  as  to  why  New  York  State  apples  were  not 
put  on  sale  in  New  York  City  on  the  street  corners 
rather  than  apples  grown  and  packed  in  competing 
States  in  the  Northwest.  This  question  was  right¬ 
fully  raised,  as  New  York  City  is  the  logical  market 
for  a  large  part  of  New  Y’ork  State’s  apple  produc¬ 
tion.  The  putting  on  sale  of  western  boxed  apples 
on  the  street  corners  of  New  York  City  was  largely 
the  result  of  the  activity  of  Joseph  Sickler,  of  the 
New  York  City  Apple  AVeek  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Apple  Shippers’  Association,  he  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  hooking  up  the  street-corner  sale  of 
apples  with  the  unemployment  situation,  and  “Help 
the  Unemployed”  was  the  placard  that  accelerated 
the  sale  of  western  apples  on  the  street  corner.  The 
movement  of  the  popular  retail  size  of  apples  was 
greatly  increased.  Why  not-  New  York  State  apples ? 

The  answer  was  and  is  easy.  There  was  such  a 
small,  supply  of  New  York  apples  available  that 
were  packed  of  the  size  and  quality  that  were  re¬ 
quired  for  this  trade,  that  if  the  sale  of  New  York 
apples  had  been  started,  the  supply  of  desirable 
sizes  would  have  soon  been  used  up.  To  illustrate: 
The  last  of  December,  1930,  it  was  proposed  that 
New  York  apples  be  given  a  chance  at  the  street- 
corner  market  in  New  York  City,  and  a  number  of 
large  New  Yrork  State  apple  producers,  who  I 
thought  might  possibly  have  apples  packed  or  could 
pack  them  from  stocks  that  they  had  on  hand,  were 
written  to  and  the  proposition  placed  before  them. 
They,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  replied  that 
their  apples  were  already  packed,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  now  to  separate  out  the  proper  sizes  and 
grades ;  that  it  would  not  pay  to  do  so.  Four  thought 
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something  might  be  done.  One  of  them  suggested 
that  20,000  bushels  of  locally  packed  2%-iuch  tip 
Baldwins  could  be  used,  but  quoted  a  price  on  them 
at  that  time  of  fully  75  cents  per  bushel  over  the 
market.  Further,  a  2% -inch  apple  would  hardly 
have  been  large  enough.  A  2%  or  3-inch  apple  was 
the  size  desired.  These  packages  of  2%-ineh  Bald¬ 
wins  contained  many  apples  that  were  3 14  to  313- 
incli  in  size,  which  were  desirable  for  street-corner 
trade. 

One  grower  and  dealer  who  sells  his  own  and 
other  growers’  apples  stated  that  he  could  supply- 
all  demands  for  New  York  State  apples  proper  for 
this  trade  that  would  ordinarily  come  to  his  store  in 
New  York  City.  I  believe  he  sold  quite  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  New  York  apples  to  this  trade. 

Another  Central  New  York  grower  stated  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  pack  up  quite  large  quantities  to 
supply  this  trade,  provided  there  was  an  actual  de¬ 
mand  for  them.  This  man  did  have  his  McIntosh 
and  Northern  Spy  apples  on  the  street  corners  for 
sale  during  late  February  and  March. 

The  actual  situation  has  been  that  comparatively 
few  eastern  or  New  York  State  apples  have  been 
sold  on  New  York  City  street  stands  during  the 
past  two  years.  During  a  visit  to  New  York  City 
in  early  March,  I  did  find  several  localities  where 
New  York  State  McIntosh  apples  were  being  sold  in 
this  way,  and  I  interviewed  about  20  of  the  so-called 
‘•unemployed’’  who  were  selling  this  variety.  They 
were  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  sale  had  in¬ 
creased  when  this  variety  was  offered,  and  that  the 
seller  offering  McIntosh  had  the  edge  on  liis  com¬ 
petitors  selling  Winesap.  Borne  Beauty  or  Spitzen- 
burg  at  neighboring  stands ;  and  the  two  men  I 
found  selling  New  York  Northern  Spy  made  the 
same  statement.  They  all,  however,  stated  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  get  a  continuous  supply  of 
evenly  graded  packages  of  these  va¬ 
rieties,  as  to  size  or  grade.  But  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  salesmen  handling 
McIntosh  and  Northern  Spy  apples  im¬ 
pressed  me  greatly  and  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  if  eastern  apple-growers 
want  to  take  a  large  part  of  the 
metropolitan  district  trade  for  dessert 
apples  sold  by  stands  for  the  period 
between  October  1  and  April  1,  this 
can  be  done  with  the  McIntosh  and 
Northern  Spy  varieties.  The  thing 
that  the  eastern  grower  will  have  to 
do,  however,  is  to  grade  and  pack  them 
as  this  trade  demands. 

What  are  the  demands?  Apples 
uniform  as  to  size,  grade  and  color  so 
that  there  is  little  or  no  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  different  individual  apples  in 
the  package.  In  my  opinion,  McIn¬ 
tosh  when  packed  for  this  trade  should 
be  packed  either  Fancy  or  No.  1,  as  to 
color,  and  that  the  No.  1  apples  should 
be  up  to  Fancy  in  other  respects  ex¬ 
cept  color.  They  must  be  handled  so 
as  to  practically  eliminate  all  notice¬ 
able  bruising  and  packed  and  delivered 
in  packages  in  which  bruising  at  time 
of  packing  or  afterwards  when  in  tran¬ 
sit.  is  practically  eliminated. 

If  McIntosh  is  to  supply  this  trade 
for  a  long  period,  fruit  probably  must 
be  picked  twice  at  least,  for  color, 
stored  promptly  within  24  hours  of 
picking,  and  packed  out  direct  from 
storage  at  time  of  distribution.  This 
will  give  the  consumer  a  firm,  tender, 
snappy,  juicy,  high-flavored  McIntosh, 
that  once  tried  will  hold  the  dessert 
market  against  any  apple  shipped  in 
from  any  other  apple-producing  section.  Size  wanted 
will  vary  for  different  years  but  1  believe  that  this 
dessert  trade  will  take  all  sizes,  the  retail  price  de¬ 
pending  on  size,  from  one,  two  or  three  for  five  cents, 
to  two  for  15  cents,  or  three  for  25  cents;  however, 
probably  the  very  large  sizes  will  be  discriminated 
against  as  to  per-paekage  price. 

The  general  store  family  trade  will  probably  al¬ 
ways  prove  a  good  market  for  variable  sizes  and  is 
a  distinct  trade  from  the  purely  dessert,  stand  or 
street-corner  trade  type. 


New  York  and  New  England  can  get  this  trade  if 
they  wish  to  do  so.  Is  it  worth  while?  I  think  it 
i<,  even  if  there  is  not  much  financial  profit  at  the 
start  during  the  period  the  best  methods  are  being 
worked  out.  Possibly  we  should  look  for  red  types 
of  McIntosh.  The  variety  is  very  variable  in  this 
respect  and  color  is  worth  money  in  the  consuming 
market.  This  also  applies  to  Northern  Spy  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  other  varieties  grown  in  the  East.  It  is 
not  as  important  on  green  or  partially  red  varieties 
largely  grown  for  culinary  use,  although  even  then 
color  usually  receives  a  premium  except  on  Rhode 
Island  Greenings. 

I  believe  that  the  slogan  “New  York  State  Apples 
for  New  York  City  Consumers"  might  well  be  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  metropolitan  area,  but  growers  must 
do  their  part  in  furnishing  these  apples  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  he  wants  them.  b.  n.  van  bvrkn. 

Director.  Bureau  Plant  Industry,  New  York  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Rhode  Island  Pastures  Made  Profitable 

That  old  and  run-out  pastures  can  be  made  profi¬ 
table.  without  plowing  or  reseeding,  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  demonstrated  in  Newport  County.  A  three- 
year  demonstration  on  three  representative  farms, 
has  just  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  shows  dearlv 
that,  by  adequate  fertilization  alone,  the  yield  of 
pasture  grasses  may  be  increased  from  two  to  three 
times  the  yield  on  unfertilized  pastures. 

Early  in  1029  the  farms  of  It.  II.  Beattie,  in  Tiver¬ 
ton.  Elmer  E.  Sisson,  in  Middletown,  and  George 
Howland,  in  Jamestown,  were  selected  as  having 
representative  farm  pastures.  The  sod  in  each  case 
was  beginning  to  break  down  and  patches  of  moss 
showed  at  frequent  intervals.  The  grass  on  each 
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made  about  April  l.#  No  fertilizer  was  applied  to 
any  of  the  other  plots  after  1929.  The  cost  of  the 
lime,  phosphorus  and  potash  can,  therefore,  be  di¬ 
vided  over  the  three-year  period  at  an  annual  charge 
made  for  nitrogen.  Based  on  the  price  at  the  car, 
in  this  locality,  for  the  different  fertilizers  the  ma¬ 
terials  would  be  about  as  follows:  Nitrogen  in  either 
nitrate  of  soda  or  suljffiate  of  ammonia  300  per  ton; 
phosphorus  in  10  per  cent  superphosphate  $20  per 
ton;  potash  in  muriate  of  potash  $50  per  ton,  and 
hydrated  lime  at  $10.50  per  ton.  The  annual  cost 
per  acre,  based  on  these  prices  and  applications 
would  be:  Plot  1.  $15;  Plot  2,  $7.50;  Plot  3,  $5.83; 
Plot  4.  $2  and  of  course  no  charge  would  be  made 
on  Plot  5. 

Using  the  above  as  average  costs  and  the  yield  in¬ 
crease  as  previously  given,  11.594  lbs.  of  green  pas¬ 
ture  grass  on  Plot  1  cost  $15.  Assuming  that  an 
average  producing  dairy  animal  will  eat  ioo  lbs.  of 
grass  daily,  this  increase  would  feed  one  cow  for 
110  days  or  very  nearly  four  months  at  a  cost  of 
12.9  cents  per  day.  To  feed  the  same  animal  in  the 
barn  on  a  normal  hay  and  grain  ration  would  cost 
approximately  25  cents  per  day  or  a  total  of  $29 
for  the  same  period.  On  this  basis  the  $15  invest¬ 
ment  in  fertilizer,  furnishes  feed  at  one-half  the 
cost  of  barn  feeding,  and  materially  reduces  the 
labor  bill,  as  the  cow  does  her  own  harvesting. 

The  three  years’  results  in  Newport  County  dem¬ 
onstrates  clearly  that  the  fertilization  of  pastures  is 
a  profitable  investment  and  that  it  should  lte  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  sufficiently  large  area  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  pasture  for  the  herd  from  about  May 
1  to  late  September.  Cattle  on  good  pasture,  natur¬ 
ally  waste  a  large  amount  of  feed  by  trampling,  un¬ 
less  special  precautions  are  used  to  prevent  this 
waste.  To  secure  the  maximum  amount  of  feed 
from  the  pasture,  fencing  into  small  areas  that  will 
supply  about  a  week's  feeding  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  cattle  should  then  be  ro¬ 
tated  from  one  area  to  another  as  soon 
as  the  grass  has  been  fed  down  close, 
and  not  returned  to  the  first  area  until 
the  grass  is  about  four  inches  high. 
Such  management  of  pastures,  together 
with  fertilization,  will  result  in  lower 
cost  of  milk  production-  and  increased 
profit  to  the  dairyman. 

st  -MXEu  o.  iior.r.is. 


The  October  Garden 
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Green  Grass  Per  Acre  for  three  Years  on  Three  Newport 
Farm  Pastures  Years  1929,  4930,  1931 


What  kind  of  package? 
that  a  committee  should 
The  carton  egg  filler  type 


I  don't  know,  but  believe 
study,  decide  and  report, 
is  good  but  often  does  not 


store  well.  But  this  objection  is  that  cartons  are 
often  slack  packed  and  often  do  not  contain  more 
than  30  or  31  lbs.  of  apples,  whereas  a  Northwest¬ 
ern  box  contains  approximately  40  11  is.,  and  a  bushel 
45  lbs.  Certainly  the  packing  of  smaller  apples  in 
a  standard  egg-filler  type  carton  than  the  carton 
was  built  for,  when  practiced  by  the  packer,  is  the 
same  crooked  practice  as  over-facing  the  top  of  a 
package. 

Further,  McIntosh  cannot  be  packed  and  stored 
for  three,  four,  five  or  six  months  without  some  loss 
from  decay,  this  varying  with  the  quality  of  the 
original  crop,  the  care  in  picking,  handling,  packing, 
and  the  promptness  of  placing  in  cold  storage.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  large  part  of  this  loss  is  due  to  stem  punc¬ 
tures  and  fingernail  cuts.  Proper  storage  tempera¬ 
tures  will  not  entirely  prevent  it.  Some  Fall-packed 
cartons  shipped  to  New  York  City  in  refrigerator 
cars  immediately  after  picking  and  packing,  and 
cold  stored  in  New  York  City,  were  examined  by  me 
when  brought  out  for  sale  in  early  March.  About 
10  per  cent  of  the  apples  were  showing  rot,  and  the 
commission  merchant  was  obliged  to  condition  all 
packages  before  selling  same.  Some  cartons  had 
crushed  down  in  storage  and  contents  were  bruised. 
Practically  all  cartons  rattled  when  shaken,  showing 
that  apples  in  cartons  were  undersized.  Needless 
to  say  such  a  poor  pack  will  never  compete  with  the 
western  box  apples.  I  sa w  other  carton  packs  evi¬ 
dently  repacked  from  an  original  barrel  pack.  Size 
was  uniform  but  the  bruised  and  stem  punctured 
condition  of  many  of  the  apples  was  unsatisfactory. 


of  the  pastures  was  mostly  Rhode  Island  Bent,  a 
low-yielding  grass  of  rather  poor  feeding  quality. 
One-half  acre  was  measured  off  in  each  pasture  and 
subdivided  into  five  plots  of  one-tentli  acre  each. 
Each  plot  was  given  a  different  fertilizer  treatment 
at  the  following  acre  rates: 

Plot  1.— 000  lbs.  per  acre  8-40-10  fertilizer  and  one 
ton  lime. 

Plot  2.— GOO  lbs.  per  acre  0-40-40  fertilizer  and  one 
ton  lime. 

Plot  3. — 000  lbs.  per  acre  0-40-0  fertilizer  and  one 
ton  lime. 

Plot  4. — 000  lbs.  per  acre  0-16-0  fertilizer  and  no 
lime. 

Plot  5. — Check  plot  left  untreated. 

Fertilizer  materials  were  applied  separately  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  analysis  on  April  1,  1929  and, 
before  the  cattle  were  turned  out,  one  end  of  the 
tenth-acre  plots  was  fenecd  off  to  prevent  grazing. 
Within  this  enclosure  the  grass  was  harvested  three 
times  each  year  and  carefully  weighed.  The  figures 
were  then  worked  out  to  give  the  yield  on  an  acre 
basis.  The  average  of  the  results  secured  for  the 
entire  three-year  period  on  the  three  farms  show 
the  following  weights  in  pounds  per  acre,  of  green 
grass  for  each  year  of  demonstration : 

Plot  1. — Complete  fertilizer  plus  lime . 20,044  lbs. 

Plot  2. — Phosphorus,  potash  and  lime . 13,029  lbs. 

Plot  3.— Phosphorus  and  lime . 11.050  lbs. 

Plot  4. — Phosphorus  only  . 10, 788  lbs. 

Plot  5. — Check,  untreated  .  8,450  lbs. 

There  was  a  decidedly  consistent  increase  for  each 
of  the  fertilizer  treatments,  over  the  check,  as  each 
chemical  element  was  added  to  the  fertilizer.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  extremely  dry  season  of  1930  the  completely 
fertilized  plot  remained  green  much  longer  than  the 
others,  and  was  first  to  recover  after  the  drought. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  on  Plots  1  and  2. 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  reseeding  was  done,  the 
character  of  the  grass  changed  gradually  over  the 
three  years  and,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  contained 
a  large  percentage  of  clover.  A  small  amount  of 
clover  appeared  on  Plot  3,  but  none  on  Plots  4  and  5. 

Nitrogen  at  the  rate  of  250  lbs.  per  acre  or  the 
equivalent  of  nitrate  of  soda,  was  applied  to  Plot  1 
in  1930  and  again  in  1931,  the  application  being 


In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  the 
first  frosts  may  be  expected  with  the 
coming  of  October,  and  in  anticipation 
of  these  all  half-hardy  subjects  re¬ 
quired  for  Winter  blooming  or  for 
stock  purposes  should  be  taken  into 
the  greenhouse  by  the  first  of  the  month. 
Those  not  fortunate  enough  to  know 
the  pleasure  of  owning  a  greenhouse 
may  yet  extend  the  season  of  their 
gardening  activities  by  taking  a  few 
carefully  selected  plants  from  the 
Summer  garden,  potting  them,  and 
using  them  in  the  window  garden. 
Geraniums,  Begonias,  heliotropes  and 
Lantanas  may  all  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Success  is  dependent  upon  the 
exercise  of  extreme  care  in  the  lifting 
and  potting  operation.  If  possible  the 
plant  should  be  cut  around  with  a 
spade  a  week  or  10  days  before  pot¬ 
ting.  thus  minimising  the  check  re¬ 
ceived  from  lifting  bodily  from  earth. 
Unless  the  ground  is  quite  moist  the 
plants  should  be  well  watered  the  day 
previous,  and  when  they  are  dug  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  the  ball  of  fibrous 
roots  with  as  little  damage  as  possible.  Place  in  a 
pot  just  large  enough  to  take  the  roots  without 
crowding  and  pack  around  with  a  sweet,  light  pot¬ 
ting  compost  consisting  of  about  equal  parts  good 
soil,  sand  and  leaf  mold  or  humus.  Water  well 
after  potting,  and  keep  shaded  and  if  possible  in  a 
rather  “close”  atmosphere  tin-  a  few  days.  With 
reasonable  care  in  a  light  window  such  plants  will 
continue  to  give  much  satisfaction  over  a  long 
period. 

Immediately  after  the  visitation  of  the  first  kill¬ 
ing  frost  certain  clearing-up  tasks  will  demand  at¬ 
tention.  Dahlias,  for  instance,  must  be  lifted  and 
the  roots  dried  somewhat  before  storing  in  dry  sand 
or  peat  moss  for  their  dormant  period.  See  that 
the  tubers  are  correctly  labeled  with  the  names  of 
the  varieties  and  that  these  labels  are  securely  at¬ 
tached.  Gladioli  also,  which  have  not  yet  been 
lifted,  should  be  taken  up  now  and  be  well  ripened 
in  the  sun  or  under  a  sash  light  prior  to  cleaning 
off  and  storing  for  the  Winter.  Moutbretias  are 
best  stored  in  sand  or  they  may  be  planted  in  frames 
and  left  until  the  Spring.  Gannas  should  be  lifted 
at  this  time,  and  it  is  advisable  to  leave  as  much 
soil  as  possible  adhering  to  their  roots,  allowing 
this  to  fall  away  naturally  as  the  roots  dry.'  Other 
tender  tuberous  or  bulbous  rooted  subjects  which  re¬ 
quire  taking  from  the  ground  and  placing  in  their 
Winter  storage  quarters  include  tuberoses.  Tigri- 
dias,  Caladiums  and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 
Tropical  water-lilies  should  be  removed  to  a  cellar 
or  frost-proof  outhouse  so  soon  as  their  leaves  are 
blackened  with  frost.  They  should  be  watered  free¬ 
ly  at  first,  but  the  supplies  should  gradually  be  de¬ 
creased  until  they  are  well  ripened  and  thoroughly 
dried  off. 

Annuals  killed  by  the  frost  will  require  uprooting 
and  the  perennial  plants  should  be  cut  over  so  that 
all  browned  and  decaying  stems  and  foliage  are  re¬ 
moved.  Stakes  taken  from  the  borders  should  be 
graded  according  to  length  and  tied  into  neat  bun¬ 
dles  of  convenient  size.  In  short,  a  general  clean-up 
of  all  beds  and  borders  should  be  undertaken. 
IS  here  bulbs  for  8pring  flowering  are  to  be  planted 
this  Fall  the  ground  should  be  made  ready  as  soon 
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as  possible  by  spading  or  forking  over 
and  incorporating  a  dressing  of  bonemeal 
therewith.  The  same  preparation  will 
suffice  for  spaces  in  the  mixed  border 
where  foxgloves,  Verbascums,  pinks,  Si¬ 
berian  wallflowers  and  such  biennials  are 
to  be  put.  We  have  found  that  such  sub¬ 
jects  do  far  better  when  planted  in  their 
flowering  sites  in  the  Fall  than  if  left  in 
nursery  rows  and  transplanted  in  the 
Spring.  In  regions  where  somewhat  mild¬ 
er  Winters  prevail  than  hereabouts,  pan¬ 
sies,  Polyanthus  and  English  daisies  also 
are  better  for  Fall  planting. 

The  present  is  an  excellent  month  in 
which  to  divide  and  plant  herbaceous 
perennials,  make  new  borders  and  reno¬ 
vate  those  which  have  become  overgrown 
and  crowded.  Every  border  devoted 
chiefly  to  plants  of  this  class  should  be 
made  over  every  third  year,  for  with  but 
few  exceptions  perennials  begin  to  de¬ 
generate  in  the  quality  of  bloom  they  pro¬ 
duce  after  this  period.  Where  herbaceous 
perennial  plantings  are  at  all  extensive 
in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  garden 
or  to  the  labor  available  it  is  wise  to  lift 
and  replant  one-third  of  the  area  each 
year  rather  than  attempt  the  whole  at 
any  one  time. 

Certain  perennials,  as  gas  plant, 
peonies  and  Oriental  poppies  resent  be¬ 
ing  disturbed  at  the  root  and  should  not 
be  moved  unless  quite  necessary ;  never¬ 
theless  where  new  borders  are  to  be  made 
these  can  be  planted  without  fear  of  loss. 
Last  year  a  gardener  located  close  by 
planted  peonies  in  November,  and  they 
lived  and  flowered  well  this  Spring, 
while  here  at  ‘Tli-Esmaro”  we  were 
forced  to  plant  a  large  quantity  of  Ger¬ 
man  Iris  in  October  and  these  also  did 
remarkably  well.  Not  that  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  these  dates  as  standard  prac¬ 
tice  for  planting  such  subjects  but  I  am 
merely  pointing  out  that  if  a  new  border 
is  to  be  created  practically  anything  can 
be  planted  with  safety  at  this  time. 

The  procedure  in  making  over  a  border 
is  as  follows :  First,  all  the  plants  ex¬ 
cept  those  known  to  resent  disturbance 
are  carefully  lifted  with  the  aid  of  a 
spade  and  are  laid  in  a  spare  piece  of 
ground,  the  roots  being  well  covered  with 
soil  to  prevent  drying  out.  They  are 
labeled  either  with  name  of  variety  or 
at  least  with  name  or  kind  and  color  of 
flower  to  facilitate  proper  arrangement 
when  replanting.  A  goodly  layer  of 
rotted  manure  and  a  dressing  of  bone- 
meal  is  then  spread  over  the  surface. 
Should  ordinary  manure  be  unobtainable 
substitute  shredded  cattle  manure  (ob¬ 
tainable  from  dealers  in  seeds  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  sundries),  or  commercial  hu¬ 
mus  and  pulverized  sheep  manure  may 
be  used  in  place  thereof.  Spading  should 
be  done  in  a  most  thorough  manner  so 
that  tb<$  soil  is  turned  over  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  tool ;  that  is  to  say  at  least 
to  a  depth  of  10  inches.  Bury  all  weeds 
and  keep  the  surface  level  as  the  work 
proceeds,  and  after  this  task  is  completed 
allow  the  ground  to  settle  for  a  few  days 
before  planting.  If  not  already  done  pre¬ 
pare  some  sort  of  plan  of  the  border  to 
be.  Pleasing  arrangement  means  much, 
and  it  is  far  easier  to  move  plants  about 
on  a  paper  than  in  the  border  itself. 
When  making  the  plan  bear  in  mind  the 
height  and  flowering  season  as  well  as 
the  color  of  each  variety.  Some  atten¬ 
tion  should  also  be  paid  to  the  sun  or 
shade  requirements  of  each.  Of  first  im¬ 
portance  in  securing  a  good  effect  us  to 
remember  to  group  the  plants  in  a  bold, 
convincing  manner.  Single  specimens  of 
many  kinds  dotted  about  give  a  “spotty,” 
unsatisfying  appearance  and  produce  a 
planting  lacking  in  character  and  worth, 
yet  this  indiscriminate  “spotty”  planting 
is  the  most  serious  fault  of  most  ama¬ 
teurs.  Never  less  than  three  plants  of 
a  variety,  and  preferably  five  or  more, 
should  be  planted  in  each  group,  the  ac¬ 
tual  number  being  governed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  width  and  length  of  the  bor¬ 
der.  This  does  not  mean  of  course  that 
all  the  groups  in  any  particular  plant¬ 
ing  should  consist  of  the  same  number  of 
individuals,  but  rather  that  large  group¬ 
ings  will  predominate  in  extensive  bor¬ 
ders  and  the  reverse  in  those  of  more 
modest  proportions.  Then  again,  in  a 
general  way  tall-growing  kinds  will  find 
their  place  at  the  rear  and  those  of 
dwarfer  growth  at  the  front,  but  to 
avoid  a  too  set  and  studied  appearance, 
here  and  there  a  fairly  tall  subject  may 
be  brought  to  the  front  and  recesses  of 
lower  growing  things  may  run  to  the 
rear. 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  a  particularly 
colorful  year-round  border  by  the  use  of 
perennials  alone,  for  the  majority  do  not 
remain  in  bloom  for  long.  This  defect  of 
the  perennial  border  is  best  overcome  by 
converting  it  into  a  mixed  border  with 
areas  left  vacant  for  annuals,  Spring¬ 
flowering  bulbs  and  bedding  plants. 
These  spaces  should  vary  in  size  and 
shape  as  do  the  perennial  groups. 

With  the  plan  at  hand  mark  out  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  the  relative 
position  of  each  group,  and  then  proceed 
with  the  actual  planting.  When  dividing 
large  clumps  of  perennials  select  for  re¬ 
planting  only  the  strong,  vigorous  por¬ 
tions  from  the  outsides.  Small  pieces 
having  three  or  four  healthy  shoots  are 
to  be  preferred  to  larger  divisions.  Plant 
firmly  and  if  the  ground  is  at  all  dry 
water  well  upon  the  completion  of  the 
job.  Complete  the  task  by  raking  out 
footmarks  and  leaving  all  neat  and  tidy. 
Later  a  Winter  covering  of  salt  hay  or 
similar  material  must  be  applied,  but  do 
not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  putting  this 
on  too  early;  wait  until  the  ground  is 
well  frozen.  t.  h.  everett,  n.  d.  h. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

We  have  just  had  the  heaviest  fall  of 
rain  in  a  long  time,  after  three  white 
frosts,  but  need  much  more  before  we  can 
do  Fall  plowing. 

Some  are  husking  corn  in  the  field  this 
fine  weather. 

Winter  apples  are  being  picked,  a  short 
crop  hereabouts  and  a  poor  market  for 
them.  They  are  buying  cabbage  at  the 
kraut  factories  for  .$4  per  ton,  and  it 
has  to  be  trimmed  very  closely.  There 
has  grown  on  the  outside  a  green  leaf 
and  under  this  is  a  brown  dried  leaf 
which  is  very  hard  to  get  off.  One  man 
was  seven  hours  in  putting  on  a  load. 

Hay  buyers  are  very  shy  this  Fall. 
They  don’t  know  you  when  they  meet 
you  on  the  street.  E.  T.  B. 


Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Our  first  ice  of  the  season  came  Oc¬ 
tober  1  when  a  thin  coating  formed  over 
water  in  the  poultry  drinking  dishes. 

A  buyer  of  lambs  only  offered  $6  a 
head  to  a  farmer  in  this  place.  As  the 
farmer  had  very  nice  lambs  he  made  a 
bargain  with  the  buyer  to  pay  16c  a 
pound  dressed,  and  have  them  butchered 
on  the  farm.  They  weighed  from  85  to 
105  lbs.  alive,  and  when  dressed  the 
weight  was  about  half  of  the  live  weight; 
the  farmer  gained  by  the  deal  as  there 
were  only  a  few  that  weighed  less  than 
100  lbs.  The  same  farmer  received  16c 
a  pound  for  his  wool.  Another  farmer 
sold  his  lambs  to  a  buyer  for  6c  a  pound 
live  weight.  His  weighed  heavy,  and  he 
averaged  over  $6  apiece  also. 

Several  fruit-growers  advertise  their 
apples  in  local  papers  this  season.  There 
are  various  prices  for  the  apples.  In  one 
instance  buyer  can  pick  liis  own  for  25c 
a  bushel,  and  buyer  furnishes  container. 
Another  grower  offers  Baldwins,  Green¬ 
ings  and  Spies  for  35  to  50c  a  bushel  and 
purchaser  furnishes  container.  One  gi-ow- 
er  sells  Spies  and  Baldwins  50c  a  bushel 
including  container ;  these  are  first- 
quality  drops.  Another  sells  hand 
picked  second  grade  Baldwins  25c  a 
bushel,  without  container. 

At  the  cider  mill  custom  grinding  daily 
at  4c  a  gallon,  in  barrel  lots.  Cabbage  is 
sold  in  the  field  for  2c  a  pound.  Farm¬ 
ers  sell  butter  to  private  customers  for 
33c  a  pound,  and  young  roosters,  live 
weight,  for  30c  per  pound.  E.  A.  H. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

Cherries  Fairly  Profitable 
It  appears  as  if  the  only  fruit  that  has 
made  consistent  returns  for  Pennsylvania 
fruit-growers  this  season  so  far  is  the 
sour  cherry.  While  even  these  ivere  not 
gold  mines,  they  stayed  on  the  right  side 
of  the  books,  especially  when  they  were 
in  such  condition  as  to  grade  IT.  S.  No. 
1.  More  sour  cherries  are  going  in  with¬ 
in  Adams  and  Franklin  counties  this  year. 
The  1031  Pennsylvania  sour  cherry  pack, 
according  to  the  agricultural  statistician 
at  Harrisburg,  was  700.000  lbs.  canned 
and  3,000,000  lbs.  cold  packed. 

Apples  Canned 

The  apple  canneries  in  South  Central 
Pennsylvania  are  helping  increase  the 
love  and  respect  with  which  the  York 
Imperial  growers  hold  that  variety  by 
refusing,  at  least,  in  some  instances,  to 
buy  any  canning  apples  this  year  except 
Yorks.  Stayman  and  others  do  not  inter¬ 
est  them  at  all.  Even  those  Yorks  being 
canned  as  apple  sauce  and  quartered  ap¬ 
ples  are  at  least  U.  S.  No.  1  Canners  in 
grade. 

Small  Apples 

The  Mountaineer  Grower  from  West 
Virginia  states,  “There  is  a  comparative¬ 
ly  small  amount  of  U.  S.  No.  1  stuff.  Not 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  it  is  estimated,  will  make  this  grade 
and  be  packaged.”  A  little  further  on  it 
continues,  “We  have  plenty  of  little  ap¬ 
ples  to  supply  all  foreign  demands.  Back 
in  1929  there  were  not  enough  little  ap¬ 
ples  to  fill  foreign  sales  contracts,  and 
some  exporting  firms  lost,  after  having 
contracted  to  deliver  the  little  fellows. 
But  enough  effects  of  last  year’s  drought 
have  held  over  to  produce  plenty  of  them 
this  year,  in  spite  of  one  of  the  finest 
growing  seasons  in  memory.” 

Making  Labels  Stick 
If  you  are  using  the  sort  of  labels  that 
must  be  glued  onto  the  package,  and  are 
having  trouble  in  their  curling  up  around 
the  edges,  The  Mountain  Grower  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  paster  swing  his  paste 
brush  around  the  outside  of  the  pasting 
surface  with  the  first  swing  of  the  brush 
away  from  the  paste-pot.  while  it  is  full 
of  paste.  In  this  way.  plenty  of  paste  is 
put  on  the  outside  edges,  where  it  is 
needed,  and  the  dryer  brush  mops  over 
the  center,  giving  it  sufficient  to  hold. 
For  export  use,  however,  nothing  can 
beat  a  bold,  clear  stencil — it  cannot  be 
torn  off  the  package. 

Roadside  Market  Association 
According  to  advice  from  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society,  it  has  been 
proposed  that  an  incorporated  association 
be  formed  among  the  owners  of  roadside 
and  farm  markets  in  Ohio,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objectives  :  1. — To  encourage  good 
business  practices  among  its  members.  2. 
— To  identify  the  markets  of  its  members 
by  means  of  standard  signs.  3. — To  pro¬ 
mote  sales  through  dissemination  of  sales 
ideas,  advertising  suggestions,  favorable 
publicity,  display  suggestions,  etc.  4. — To 
improve  the  grade  and  pack  of  products 
offered  by  its  members.  5. — To  improve 
the  type  of  buildings  and  stands  used  by 


its  members  through  suggested  plans  and 
layouts.  The  association  proposed  “shall 
be  a  non-profit  organization  sponsored  by 
at  least  seven  Ohio  agricultural  societies. 
Membership  shall  be  limited  to  Ohio  resi¬ 
dents  who  shall  agree  that  not  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  produce  sold  in  their 
markets  shall  have  been  grown  in  Ohio, 
and  not  less  than  one-half  shall  have  been 
produced  by  the  member.”  The  suggested 
membership  fee  is  $10,  entitling  him  to 
continuous  membership  without  further 
fees  or  dues. 

Identifying  Apples 
The  Iloosier  Horticulture  observes 
that  the  horticultural  department  of  the 
agricultural  college  of  Indiana  has  identi¬ 
fied  more  apples  this  Fall  than  any  year 
for  a  long  time.  The  same  is  probably 
true  for  Pennsylvania.  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  all  the  seedling  trees  in  the 
State  are  bearing  this  year  and  the  own¬ 
ers  are  sending  in  samples  of  all  for 
some  sort  of  a  name. 

Pennsylvania  Fruit  Crops 
The  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Ser¬ 
vice,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  released  on  October  10  the  re¬ 
port  on  Pennsylvania  crops,  as  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  The  condition  of  the  apple  crop 
in  this  State  has  changed  very  slightly 
since  September  1 ;  the  percentage  of  a 
normal  crop  is  now  predicted  as  73  per 
cent,  compared  with  50  per  cent  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  1930,  and  the  10-year  average  of 
52  per  cent.  Grapes  are  now  rated  as  88 
per  cent  in  Pennsylvania,  a  few  points 
higher  than  in  September,  compared  with 
67  per  cent  for  October,  1930,  and  the 
10-year  average  of  about  72  per  cent. 
Accompanying  the  report  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  on  fruits  in  Pennsylvania  : 
“Where  the  trees  are  overloaded,  apples 
are  below  normal  in  size  and  are  drop¬ 
ping  badly.  It  has  been  too  warm  at 
night  for  apples  to  color  properly.  (This 
condition  has  improved  greatly  since  the 
report  was  assembled,  and  now  color  is 
at  least  normal.)  Aphis,  codling  moth, 
and  scab  have  reduced  quality  in  some 
orchards.  Peaches  were  an  enormous 
crop  of  excellent  quality  and  thousands 
of  bushels  were  not  harvested.  Pears  are 
better  than  an  average  crop.  Grapes  in 
general  are  yielding  much  better  than 
last  year.  Warm  nights  have  delayed 
coloring.”  Grape  harvest  began  in  Erie 
County  on  October  1  on  an  average. 

R.  H.  sudds. 
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NEW  FRUITS 

Recommended  by  the  N.  Y.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FRUIT  TEST¬ 
ING  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  nectarines,  cher¬ 
ries,  grapes,  strawberries,  etc.,  are 
now  available. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Price 


Darwin  Tulip  Bulbs 


Exhibition  mixed, 
$2.25  Per  100 
Postpaid. 

LOTT’S  PANSY  GARDEN  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

ii;  All  vanities  Concord  100  2yr.No.l  $<>.00; 
Ul8p6  llUCS  Cal.  privet  100,  15-18  in.  Barberry 

100,  15-18  in.  #10.00;  delivered.  Write  for  list. 

Barnhart’s  Nurseries  Beltsville,  Maryland 

Guthbert  or  Herbert  Certifled  raspherry  p'***?.  25 


FALL  OPENING  AND 

ANNIVERSARY  SALE 

GREAT  BARGAINS 

10  Evergreens  for  85c 


WE  SHIP  DURING  OCT.  &  NOV. 
Three  to  five-  jt  *  4  Sitka  Spruce,  2 

year-old  tree*.  $3.  Norway  Spruce,  2 

12  to  15  v®,  Chinese  Arborvitae. 

Inche*  3SE&2  Biota  Pyramidal, 

high  t  .&  J*  _ 

Per  100 


Ik  *6-°° 


Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 

IQ  EVERGREENS  $165 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor- 
vitae,  2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Sitka  Spruce,  2 
Biota  Orientalis.  Trees  are  I  to  1 1  O  n/i 
2  feet  high.  Per  100 . V  l  Ct.VJxJ 

FREE — any  85c  selection  from  this  ad  FREE 
with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct 
from  this  advt. 

SITKA  SPRUCE — This  familiar  Spruce  is  more 
generally  used  than  any  other;  4  years  old, 
8-12  in.,  $5  per  100;  $40  per  1.000. 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

5  years  old,  two  trees  . 85c 

8-9-yeax-old  trees.  3  times  transplanted,  extra 

bushy  and  nicely  shaped,  eaeli . 85c 

JAPANESE  BARBERRY,  10  to  15  in.,  $4  per 
100;  18  to  24  in.,  $6  per  100. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE,  12  to  15  in., 
$3  per  100. 

2  Japanese  Red  Leaved  Maple . 85c 

The  “GOD  TREE  of  the  HIMALAYAS,”  silver 

tint  foliage.  2  trees  . 85c 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering),  rink,  pur¬ 
ple  and  red,  1  to  1%  ft.,  3  for . 85c 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  2  ft.  high.  Weigela 
Rosea,  Bridal  Wreath,  Golden  Bell,  Pride  of 
Rochester,  Butterfly  Bushes,  Althea,  Rose  of 
Sharon,  Hardy  Hydrangeas,  blue  and  plnl: ; 

4  shrubs  . 85c 

CORNUS  DOGWOOD.  2  shrubs . 85c 

LILAC,  Pink,  white  and  lavender,  2  shrubs.. 85c 
HARDY  EXHIBITION  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

flowers  6  to  8  inches,  all  colors,  6  plants  ,85c 
Delphiniums,  Hark  blue,  light  blue,  8  plants, 

blooming  age  . 85c 

Oriental  Poppies,  brilliant  colors,  flowers  8  in. 

across,  10  plants,  blooming  age . 85c 

FOX  GLOVES,  assorted  colors.  10  plants . 85c 

PHLOX — Barge- flowering.  Perennial  Phlox,  Di¬ 
versified  and  brilliant  colors,  8  plants . 85c 


Hardy  Perennials,  Live  Forever. 
These  Plants  are  Two  Years  Cg 
Old,  Blooming  Age.  Each  p 


Columbine,  all  colors:  Double  Hollyhocks, 
beautiful  colors;  Shasta  Daisies.  Yellow 
Daisies;  Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors: 
Painted  Daisies,  Gaillardias,  Sweet  Will¬ 
iams.  Forget-Me-Not. 

Order  Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  More. 


100 


Darwin  Tulip  Bulbs 

EXHIBITION  fO  OC 
MIXED  4*  £..£,0 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing  and  Postage 


KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

FROM  the  experience  of  our 
customers  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  fall  planting  for  apples, 
sweet  and  sour  cherries,  pears, 
quinces  and  plums.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  fall  planting  for  peaches 
in  the  southern  states  only. 

Write  for  our  new  economy  plan  catalog 
which  permits  us  to  sell  at 
greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
321  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Aug.,Sept.  and  Fall  delivery 

The  leading  standard 


and  everbearing  varieties. 
Also  “Howard’s  Supreme” 
and  Jupiter,  the  two  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  “Strawberry 
World.”  Quality  plants  and 
prompt  shipment. 

New  lower  prices  on  request 
E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vine  SI..  Salisbury,  Md. 


H.rA.  SPENCER 


$1.00;  100  $3.00;  postpaid. 

FURNACE,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRIES 

D  A  V  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  /A  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  varieties,  methods  and 

plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md- 


21 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifters,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Maccdon,  X.  Y. 


PLANT!  20  peony,  sz.oo-,  20  iris,  st .00 

r.7”,V, *  f  20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  S2.00 


NOW 


Cassel  Nursery 


Mantua,  Ohio 


Montmorency  Cherry  Trees  a  native1  pS™  au 

other  fruit  trees.  ZERKASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Ilansvlllc,  N.Y. 

D/I  Y  lA/rinn  *s  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
DL/A  VVUL/U  mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  $1,20 
dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 

Baby  Blue  Spruce 3  7ears  100prepa(d  S5-  Fre? 


catalog.  Cassel  Nursery,  Mantua,  0 
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From  the  Mailbag 

Apple  Blossoms  in  Fall 

I  am  sending  a  box  of  buds  and  flow¬ 
ers  of  my  apple  tree  which  is  in  bloom. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  R.  D. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  sometimes  happens,  although  not 
very  common.  In  some  cases  small  green 
apples  actually  form  from  these  late 
flowers,  but  this  could  occur  only  when 
the  Fall  was  very  late.  As  a  rule,  these 
late  blossoms  are  killed  by  frost  or  if 
any  apples  set  from  them  they  are  killed 
when  very  small. 

No  one  knows  exactly  why  these  out- 
of-season  blooms  come,  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  an  effort  of  the  tree  to  reproduce  it¬ 
self;  a  check  in  growth  during  the  sea¬ 
son  because  of  dry  weather  or  some  un¬ 
favorable  condition  of  the  tree,  so  that 
nature  urges  it  to  bring  forth  blossoms 
which  when  normally  carried  out  would 
make  seeds  and  thus  save  the  species 
from  extinction.  Nature’s  effort  with 
these'  late  apples  is  futile  in  the  North. 
If  something  happened  to  kill  all  of  the 
blossoms  of  the  normal  season,  this  sec¬ 
ond  blooming  might  occur.  Such  cases 
have  been  reported. 

Origin  of  Baldwin  Apple 

Who  originated  the  Baldwin  apple  and 
where?  E.  w.  B. 

Ohio. 

The  Baldwin  was  a  chance  seedling  on 
a  farm  near  Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1740.  It 
was  known  locally  and  grafted  into  neigh¬ 
boring  orchards  for  around  40  years  and 
afterward  came  to  the  attention  of  a 


saved  and  ready  to  come  up  the  next  ' 
year.  Where  plowed  under  a  little  of  the  J 
seed  will  get  down  deep  enough  so  that 
it  cannot  get  out,  but  a  large  amount 
will  get  just  barely  covered  so  that  it  is 
in  ideal  condition  to  come  up  next 
Spring.  The  great  thing  is  to  prevent  it 
from  going  to  seed  or  burn  the  seed  if 
that  cannot  be  helped.  While  the  ground 
is  bare  birds  eat  the  seed  in  Fall  and 
Winter. 

Value  of  Wood  Ashes 

I  have  tried  several  times  to  get  a 
stand  of  Sweet  clover  on  two  of  my 
fields  that  have  been  in  grass  for  several 
years,  but  have  run  out.  I  have  limed 
quite  freely  and  have  inoculated  the 
seed  but  the  results  have  been  spotty 
and  meager.  I  have  not  plowed  or 
disked  but  have  sown  the  seed  on  the 
ground  in  the  Spring.  I  notice,  however, 
that  on  certain  spots  where  brush  has 
been  burned,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of 
wood  ashes,  a  thick  stand  of  Sweet 
clover  has  almost  immediately  followed. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can  supply  com¬ 
mercially  the  elements  which  the  ground 
evidently  needs  and  which  are  apparent¬ 
ly  contained  in  the  ashes?  J.  H.  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

Wood  ashes  contain  1  to  2  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  4  to  G  per  cent  potash, 
and  from,  20  to  30  per  cent  lime  com¬ 
pounds.  These  ingredients  all  appear  to 
be  in  good  form  for  the  use  of  plants, 
and  wherever  a  brush  pile  is  burned  that 
spot  shows  clearly  in  the  bunches  of  grass 
and  grain. 

The  ashes  bought  for  fertilizer  pur¬ 
poses  do  well  if  reasonably  pure  and  un¬ 
leached,  but  nothing  appears  to  take  hold 


Chester  ' White  Swine  Pasturing  in  a  Field  of  Page — A  Good  Start  for  Good  Pork 

Ham  and  Bacon 


Colonel  Baldwin  who  had  it  propagated 
and  more  widely  spread.  That  is  where 
the  name  came  from.  The  original  tree 
was  still  alive  in  1817,  so  the  sturdy 
quality  of  the  variety  came  naturally. 

Transplanting  Wild  Maples 

I  have  quite  a  number  of  maple  trees 
in  our  meadow  10  or  12  feet  tall.  They 
are  nice  trees  and  I  do  not  like  to  see 
them  destroyed,  but  do  not  want  them. 
Do  you  think  anyone  would  buy  them 
for  shade  trees.  M.  B.  j. 

New  Jersey. 

Those  maple  trees,  if  they  are  the  right 
kind  for  shade  trees,  might  be  sold  to 
some  one.  They  are  not  considered  so 
desirable,  however,  as  nursery-grown 
trees,  one  reason  being  that  where  they 
grow  wild  in  this  way,  the  root  system 
gets  very  widespread  so  that  trees  of 
this  size  may  have  a  troublesome  lot  of 
roots  to  get  out  and  be  badly  mutilated 
in  transplanting.  Where  grown  in  a  nur¬ 
sery  row,  the  tendency  of  the  cultivation 
is  to  force  a  more  compact  root  system 
so  that  the  trees  are  more  easily  taken 
up.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  find  some¬ 
body  in  the  neighborhood  who  was  look¬ 
ing  for  trees  of  this  sort  and  who  Avould 
take  them. 

Pigeon  Grass 

Wild  grass,  called  pigeon  grass,  has 
big  roots,  spreads  out  and  kills  all  the 
vegetables  in  the  garden.  It  goes  to  seed 
and  scatters  all  over.  The  land  where 
it  is  is  plowed  up  every  Fall  and  they 
cannot  get  rid  of  it.  t  M.  b.  l. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  is  the  yellow  foxtail  also  called 
Summer  grass  and  wild  millet.  In  grain 
fields,  surface  cultivation  or  disking  to 
prevent  the  stuff  going  to  seed  is  one 
method  of  treatment.  Another,  where 
there  is  enough  of  it,  and  the  soil  is  dry 
enough,  is  to  burn  over  the  stubble  which 
will  kill  a  vast  amount  of  these  seeds. 

It  is  quite  thoroughly  spread  about  in 
all  of  our  northern  country,  but  is  some¬ 
times  an  impurity  in  grass  seeds  and 
before  sowing  any  clover  or  similar  seed, 
it  should  be  examined  to  see  Avhether  it 
contains  this  stuff.  If  a  field  containing 
a  lot  of  it  goes  to  seed  and  cannot  be 
burned  over,  it  is  really  better  to  let  it 
stand  than  to  disk  or  pIoav  it  under  those 
conditions,  because  that  merely  plants  a 
large  part  of  the  seed  where  it  will  be 


quite  equal  to  those  burned  on  the 
ground. 

If  your  land  is  inclined  to  be  acid,  or 
even  neutral,  heavy  liming  is  needed.  One 
man  who  failed  with  two  tons  of  ground 
limestone  per  acre,  tried  three  tons,  and 
got  a  good  stand  of  the  Sweet  clover.  You 
can  tell  by  testing  part  of  the  land  with 
heavy  liming  whether  that  is  what  is 
needed.  Also  try  a  little  better  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  before  seeding.  SAveet 
clover  often  grows  when  seeded  as  de¬ 
scribed,  but  not  always. 

Making  Pork  Sausage 

Hoav  can  I  make  a  good  quality  of 
sausage?  H.  F. 

Noav  York. 

Good  pork  sausage  may  be  made  as 
folloAvs  :  G5  lbs.  fresh  lean  meat,  35  lbs. 
fat,  1%  lbs.  salt,  2  ozs.  fine  sage,  1  oz. 
ground  nutmeg,  4  ozs.  black  pepper. 

Cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces,  mix 
and  add  the  seasoning,  and  then  put 
through  grinder,  using  the  small  plate. 
After  it  is  Avell  ground,  mix  thoroughly 
to  be  sure  that  it  is  uniformly  seasoned. 
No  water  should  be  added  if  the  sausage 
is  to  be  stored  aAvay  in  bulk.  If  it  is  to 
be  stuffed  in  casings  a  little  Avater  may 
be  necessary  to  soften  the  meat  so  that 
it  Avill  slip  easily  into  the  casing. 

AV.  AV.  H. 


Bacon  Muffins.  —  One  cup  flour,  % 
cup  cornmeal.  two  tablespoons  bacon 
drippings,  dash  nutmeg,  four  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  %  teaspoon  salt,  one  egg 
beaten  light,  one  cup  evaporated  milk. 
2  to  4  tablespoons  sugar,  two  slices  cooked 
bacon  chopped  in  bits.  Mix  and  sift  dry 
ingredients.  Add  bacon  and  mix ;  add 
egg  and  milk,  stirring  until  Avell  blended. 
Add  shortening  and  other  ingredients 
beating  vigorously.  Pour  into  hot  Avell- 
buttered  baking  pans,  and  bake  25 
minutes  in  hot  oven,  (about  450  F.). 
Served  Avith  bacon,  eggs  and  coffee  this 
is  a  recipe  which  reflects  glory,  on  the 
cook.  SARAH  J.  DUNNE. 


We  haven’t  any  really  constructive 
suggestions  for  the  cure  of  our  national 
tendencies  to  leave  the  narrow  path,  but 
sometimes  Ave  think  that  an  amplifier  for 
the  voice  of  conscience  wouldn’t  do  any 
harm. — Boston  Herald. 


GET  that 
FAMOUS 

-&t 'dHiekottf, 


SMOKE  FLAVOR 


On  Sale  at  All  Dealers 

Insist  on  Old  Hickory— 

The  Original  and  Only 
Genuine  Smoked  Salt. 

Write  for  valuable  FREE  Book 
No.  1059  on  Meat  Curing — to 


PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 
20  No.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill. 


or  GENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

(Subsidiary  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co.) 

Madison,  Wisconsin 


— without  smokehouse 
labor  or  shrinkage  loss 

OLD  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  imparts 
that  wholesome,  delicious  flavor 
that  only  genuine  hickory  smoke  can 
give  —  because  Old  Hickory  Smoked 
Salt  is  actually  smoked  with  genuine 
hickory  wood  smoke  ...  All  the 
natural  goodness  and  essential  juices 
of  the  fresh  meat  are  retained,  and 
curing  and  smoking  is  done  at  one 
time  uniformly  and  thoroughly  — 
clear  through  to  the  bone. 

Combine  the  curing  and  smoking 
of  meats  in  one  operation  with  Old 
Hickory  Smoked  Salt  —  Save  work  — 
Save  time — no  smokehouse  needed — 
Save  smokehouse  shrinkage  and  min¬ 
imize  the  loss  from  spoilage. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft,,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill. .Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress.Jselect 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pui-e  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  coi  ners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.;  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

T.ow  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO.  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 


s/TveTvToney 

Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  8»  YEARS’ USES 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

fur*  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 


246  Plymouth  (Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  FRAME  $10^ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  W  S 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  AH 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER 

Box  3 


AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Belleville,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  "  ill  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  or 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  New’  York  State  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  will  hold  its  ninth  annual  convention  in 
the  Convention  Chamber,  Mizpah  Hotel,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  November  16-17.  This  is  the  place  to  learn 
just  what  the  truth  is  about  the  rural  school  situa¬ 
tion,  and  to  get  going  for  the  active  work  of  Win¬ 
ter.  President  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  of  Amsterdam, 
N  Y.,  will  be  on  hand.  Singing,  led  by  Mrs.  McAr¬ 
thur,  reports  by  officers,  committees  and  delegates, 
addresses  by  James  G.  Greene,  first  president  of 
the  society,  F.  H.  Selden,  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  Pa., 
well-known  worker  for  rural  school  welfare,  and 
others,  will  be  features  of  the  meeting.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  November  16  there  will  be  a  banquet  at  the 
Mizpah,  followed  by  a  delegates’  hour  and  business 
council.  Secretary  A.  D.  Ostrander,  Ivnowlesville, 
N.  Y.,  has  had  a  busy  season,  and  will  have  a  report 
of  great  interest.  Attend  this  meeting  if  possible. 

* 

WITHIN  the  span  of  one  man’s  life  we  have 
passed  from  flickering  gaslight  and  labor- 
making  kerosene  to  the  bright  clear  glow  of  the 
electric  light.  And  how  much  that  means  in  the 
daily  labor  of  housekeeping!  With  the  extension 
of  power  lines  and  home  plants  we  see  a  future  in 
which  the  farm  without  electric  light  will  be  rare. 
We  think  the  venerable  Edison  himself  must  have 
felt  surprise,  at  times,  at  all  the  comforts  he  brought 
forth,  as  though  he  had  indeed  the  magic  power  of 
Prospero.  Light,  heat,  power  and  water  are  the  four 
great  needs  of  the  home,  and  modern  inventions 
bring  them  all  within  the  walls  of  a  country  house. 
We  hope  that  coming  years  will  bring  the  modern 
comforts  within  the  means  of  every  farm  household. 

* 

MR.  VAN  BUREN’S  appeal  for  wider  sale  of 
New  York  State  apples  in  the  metropolitan 
area  is  well  worth  considering  by  apple-growers  and 
packers  in  the  State,  some  of  whom  may  find  it  con¬ 
venient  and  economic  to  seek  trade  of  this  character. 
Some  are  now  doing  so  with  profit,  especially  with 
Spy  and  McIntosh,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
Baldwin  should  not  stand  high  in  the  dessert  class. 
It  does  have  the  quality  when  properly  grown, 
ripened  and  handled.  Cartons  and  boxes  aie 'pack¬ 
ages  for  apples  that  look  bettei1  than  ordinary.  Bai¬ 
rds  and  baskets  are  better  for  anything  else.  Con¬ 
sumers  in  the  city  have  been  educated  to  buy  apples 
largely  by  the  eye.  Doubtless  they  may  also  be 
educated  to  take  other  apples  that  are  “better  than 
they  look.”  Many  already  know  the  “Good  Old 
Baldwin.”  Others  will  need  to  be  told  about  it. 
Everyone  knows  Northern  Spy,  but  it  grows  credi¬ 
tably  in  so  few  places  that  there  are  seldom  many 
offered.  Considerable  of  the  McIntosh  already 
brings  fancy  prices  much  of  the  season.  But  this 
matter  of  New  York  State  apples  for  New  York 
consumers  is  worth  figuring  on,  as  Mi.  Van  Buien 
suggests. 

* 

THE  law  to  regulate  the  produce  trade  through 
licenses  has  been  in  force  more  than  a  year. 
Fully  16,000  produce  dealers  have  taken  the  Fed¬ 
eral  licenses  required  by  the  law  and  about  2,000 
complaints  have  been  received  against  the  dealers. 
Just  about  half  the  complaints  hinged  on  failure  of 
dealers  to  accept  and  pay  for  shipments  which  had 
been  sold  to  them.  This  kind  of  trouble  is  a  very 
old  one.  When  the  car  of  potatoes  arrives  there 
is  usually  no  argument  if  the  price  has  gone  up 
while  the  shipment  was  on  the  way,  but  if  the  price 
went  down  meanwhile,  as  often  happened  during  the 
past  season,  the  buyer  is  tempted  to  find  all  sorts  of 


excuses  for  refusing  to  take  the  goods.  Under  the 
law,  all  such  disputes,  if  the  parties  cannot  reach 
agreement,  may  be  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  About  one  in  six  of  the  complaints 
claim  that  the  receiver  did  not  make  proper  returns 
for  shipments  and  some  cases  that  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  show  that  the  dealer  had  sold  at  one  price 
and  sent  the  shipper  returns  based  on  a  lower  price. 
Many  of  the  complaints  were  settled  by  mutual 
agreement.  Sometimes  the  dispute  hinges  on  the 
exact  meaning  of  a  trade  term.  A  local  dealer  sold 
a  carload  of  potatoes  as  “today’s  shipment.”  The 
earload  arrived  two  days  late.  The  price  had  gone 
down  by  that  time  and  the  buyer  refused  to  take 
the  shipment.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  hacked 
his  refusal  to  take  the  potatoes  when  it  was  found 
that  the  shipment  had  not  been  put  together  early 
enough  to  catch  the  train,  and  there  was  no  train 
next  day,  which  was  Sunday.  It  was  decided  that, 
the  trade  term  “today’s  shipment”  meant  that  the 
goods  must  be  ready  for  the  train.  Many  a  trade 
term  that  has  given  much  trouble  in  the  past  is  be¬ 
ing  cleared  up  by  official  ruling  and  the  dealers  and 
shippers  are  watching  their  step  rather  carefully. 

* 

ROF.  R.  C.  COLLISON,  soil  specialist  at  N.  Y. 
State  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  is  making 
a  study  of  orchard  soil  fertility.  He  finds  that  the 
proportion  of  roots  to  tops  varies  greatly  in  differ¬ 
ent  plants,  ranging  all  the  way  from  5  per  cent  in 
rye  to  as  high  as  33%  per  cent  in  Red  clover  and 
Alfalfa.  Some  of  the  beneficial  things  that  roots 
do  are  to  leave  in  the  soil  plant-food  elements  which 
have  accumulated  in  the  roots  during  the  growth 
of  the  plants ;  to  absorb  plant  food  from  the  lower 
depths  of  the  soil  and  bring  them  to  the  surface  and 
also  to  carry  plant  food  from  the  surface  to  the 
lower  depths ;  to  make  channels  for  drainage,  which 
may  be  especially  valuable  in  soils  with  impervious 
subsoils ;  to  add  to  the  organic  matter  in  the  lower 
soil  depths ;  and  to  mix  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
thoroughly  by  their  habit  of  growth.  Much  of  the 
benefit  from  leguminous  cover  crops  in  the  orchard 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  their  very  extensive  root  sys¬ 
tems.  Figures  obtained  in  experiments  at  Geneva 
show  that  for  cereal  crops,  such  as  wheat,  barley 
and  oats,  nearly  all  of  the  roots  are  to  be  found  in 
the  upper  30  inches  of  soil.  In  the  case  of  Alfalfa, 
however,  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  roots  are 
below  the  30-ineh  level,  while  15  per  cent  of  the  Red 
clover  roots  are  found  below  30  inches.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the 
roots  of  a  crop  are  important  things  to  consider  in 
selecting  cover  crops  for  orchards.  If,  as  some  ex¬ 
periments  indicate,  phosphorus  and  potassium  when 
applied  in  fertilizers  are  absorbed  and  retained  by 
the  surface  layers  of  soil,  deep-rooting  legumes  may 
take  some  of  these  materials  to  the  lower  root  zones 
of  the  fruit  trees. 

* 

ONE  of  the  high  spots  in  the  recent  Baltimore 
livestock  show  was  the  exhibition  and  sale  of 
the  carload  of  20  Hereford  feeders  shipped  by  the 
West  Virginia  Livestock  Co-operative  Association, 
and  winning  Grand  Championship  of  the  class.  Ex- 
Governor  II.  M.  Gore,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  a 
farmer  and  stockman,  was  in  the  ring  with  these 
young  cattle,  beautiful  specimens  of  the  breed,  won¬ 
derfully  uniform  in  marking  and  type.  He  gave  a 
brief  history  of  them  and  their  assembling.  They 
were  picked  up  in  various  parts  of  the  State  where 
they  had  been  developed,  some  by  children,  some  on 
large  farms,  and  others  the  careful  work  of  old 
men,  practically  retired  from  active  farming,  but 
taking  pleasure  in  bringing  up  these  young  I-Iere- 
fords  to  the  degree  of  perfection  their  experience 
made  possible.  “We  hope  they  will  all  find  good 
homes,”  said  Governor  Gore,  “and  any  brought  back 
here  next  year  as  fat  steers  will  require  something 
unusually  good  to  beat  them.”  It  was  an  interesting 
picture  and  tribute  to  the  skill  of  breeders  of  the 
past  and  present  generation  in  the  agriculture  of 
that  great  State. 

* 

ATER  for  the  farm  barns,  so  that  the  cows 
and  other  stock  can  have  all  they  want  and 
when  they  want  it,  is  now  possible  and  economic.  In 
hilly  country,  ample  water  supply  may  often  he  had 
from  springs  by  gravity,  or  lifted  by  hydraulic  rams. 
In  other  cases,  gasoline  or  electric,  or  combined  sys¬ 
tems,  make  pumping  from  wells  entirely  practical  for 
the  supply  of  large  numbers  of  animals,  and  modern 
appliances  regulate  the  supply  for  individual  drink¬ 
ing  cups.  This  matter  is  worth  looking  into  before 
Winter  arrives.  With  dairy  cows  the  convenience 
and  increased  production  from  a  satisfactory  water 
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supply  during  Winter  are  likely  to  overweigh  by 
far  the  cost  of  the  equipment. 

* 

ANY  things  can  happen  to  fruit  trees  during 
Winter.  Harold  Robertson,  Extension  Pom- 
ologist  of  the  New  Jersey  Station  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  useful  recommendations  to  prevent  such 
damage : 

Fill  in  depressions  about  the  base  of  each  tree,  since 
the  freezing  and  thawing  of  water  which  collects  in 
such  depressions  cause  a  loosening  of  the  bark.  A 
mound  of  soil  around  the  trunk  of  each  tree,  packed 
thoroughly  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  will  pre¬ 
vent  water  from  collecting.  Rabbits,  mice  and  other 
rodents  that  are  sheltered  by  the  cover  crop,  grass  or 
weeds  allowed  to  grow  in  an  orchard  after  cultivation 
is  stopped,  seriously  damage  young  fruit  trees.  Re¬ 
move  vegetation,  after  it  is  killed  by  frost,  for  an  area 
ot  not  less  than  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  around 
the  trunk  of  each  tree. 

These  remarks  apply  to  New  Jersey,  where  there 
is  not  usually  much  snow.  In  other  locations  of 
heavy  snowfall,  stamping  this  down  around  the 
trunk  is  a  useful  plan.  Otherwise  some  rodents 
may  work  under  a  collar  of  snow  and  girdle  the  tree. 

* 

ANlr  persons  think  of  Kansas  as  mainly  pro¬ 
ducing  corn  and  wheat.  The  following  figures 
from  the  last  census  give  some  idea  of  the  State’s 
other  resources :  Broom  corn,  13,946,431  lbs. ;  sor¬ 
ghum  harvested  for  grain,  10,655,820  bushels;  ap¬ 
ples,  1,307,848  bushels  harvested ;  peaches,  256,040 
bushels  harvested  ;  pears,  255,923  bushels  harvested  ; 
grapes,  9,177,412  lbs.  harvested ;  strawberries,  4,455,- 
175  quarts.  In  dairy  lines,  326,192,S22  gallons  of 
milk  were  produced,  52,763,213  being  sold  as  whole 
milk.  Cream  sold  as  butterfat  amounted  to  57,133,- 
252  lbs.,  and  12,826,714  lbs.  of  butter  were  made  on 
the  farms. 

* 

HE  State  road  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  have 
taken  over  20,000  miles  of  township  road,  which 
added  to  the  13,000  miles  of  State  highway,  makes 
33,000  miles  under  State  control.  An  appropriation 
of  about  $100,000,000  has  been  made  for  this  work. 
A  careful  survey  of  local  road  material  for  improv¬ 
ing  these  township  roads  is  under  way.  In  many 
localities  there  is  abundance  of  stone  to  make  mud- 
proof  foundations  and  gravel  for  finishing.  Foun¬ 
dation  is  what  is  lacking  in  many  country  roads. 

* 

LACK  knot  in  plums  and  cherries  cannot  be 
controlled  by  any  system  of  spraying.  This  is 
an  infectious  disease,  the  spores  of  which  may  be 
blown  around  for  several  months.  Badly  infested 
trees  should  be  burned.  Others  may  he  saved  by 
cutting  out  and  burning  the  knots.  Keeping  watch 
of  the  trees  so  that  the  knots  may  be  caught  when 
small  is  the  best  plan.  This  does  not  take  long  and 
is  a  sure  job. 

* 

OME  and  friends  are  attractive  words,  though 
words  cannot  express  fully  the  thought  be¬ 
hind  them.  Most  of  us  would  put  home  first  in 
thought — perhaps  rightly.  But  there  is  in  friend¬ 
ship  a  quality  more  appealing  than  that  of  home, 
which  we  have  and  rather  take  for  granted.  We 
find  friends,  and  there  is  joy  and  satisfaction  in  the 
surprise  of  finding  them.  These  things  were  in 
mind  recently  when  spending  a  night  in  the  farm 
home  of  friends.  Crackling  wood,  as  the  boy  of  the 
family  tended  the  sitting-room  fireplace ;  dancing 
flames  and  shadows;  talk,  casual,  personal  and  in¬ 
timate,  while  the  clock  marched  on  toward  11 ;  and 
then  the  friendly  quiet  of  sleep — all  pleasant  to 
have  in  memory. 


Brevities 

Some  of  the  city  pet  shops  advertise  that  they  dry- 
clean  cats.  Imagine  the  indignation  of  the  old  barn 
eat,  if  subjected  to  such  an  experience. 

Near  Raymond,  Alberta,  Canada,  12,000  acres  in 
sugar  beets  yielded  110,000  tons.  Last  year  the  fac¬ 
tory  there  produced  26,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar. 

Damage  by  uncontrolled  dogs  to  Pennsylvania  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  in  the  nine  months  ending  October 
1,  amounted  to  $40,427.6S,  or  about  $5,000  less  than  the 
previous  year. 

The  British  Columbia  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  shipped  50  purebred  animals  to  Hong 
Kong,  China.  The  Holstein  association  has  a  standing 
order  for  10  cows  per  month  from  China. 

The  highest  yield  in  the  history  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  300-busliel  potato  club  was  produced  this  season 
by  John  R.  Jackson  and  Son.  Colebrook,  who  raised 
506  bushels  per  acre  on  their  farm  which  is  located  on 
a  high  plateau  completely  circled  by  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Coos  County.  The  record  for  the  club  was 
previously  held  by  Burton  A.  Corbett,  Colebrook,  whose 
potatoes  made  504  bushels  in  1927, 
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Farm  Co-operation 

SHLER  HOWARD,  a  Canadian  grain  dealer, 
told  the  grain  and  feed  dealers’  association, 
in  an  address  at  the  convention  at  Houston,  Texas, 
that  the  Canadian  wheat  pool  had  cost  farmers  in 
Western  Canada  $100,000,000,  and  estimated  that 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  would  cost  American  farm¬ 
ers  a  loss  of  $300,000,000.  He  charged  it  all  to  the 
failure  of  co-operative  marketing. 

It  is,  of  course,  fully  understood  that  grain  deal¬ 
ers,  speculators  in  farm  products  and  middlemen 
generally  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  co-operative  marketing.  They  have  always  had 
a  free  hand  in  the  produce  markets,  and  they  natur¬ 
ally  want  to  hold  on  to  the  monopoly.  They  make 
the  most  of  the  failure  of  the  Canadian  wheat  pool, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  wheat 
and  cotton  operations.  They  gloated  in  the  same 
way  over  the  failure  of  the  long  line  of  Sapiro  or¬ 
ganizations  that  stretched  some  years  ago  from 
Maine  to  California,  with  a  disastrous  arm  into  the 
tobacco  and  cotton  fields  of  the  South.  The  middle¬ 
men  persist  in  associating  these  tragedies  with  co¬ 
operative  marketing. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  co-operation  repudiates 
all  of  them.  Not  a  single  one  of  these  adventures 
was  either  organized  or  conducted  on  co-operative 
principles.  Hence  their  failures,  and  their  tragedies 
form  no  basis  for  a  criticism  of  co-operation.  They 
were  all  organized  under  the  inspiration  of  promo¬ 
ters  and  middlemen  who  wanted  to  side-track  co¬ 
operation  and  to  defeat  its  great  promise  of  success. 

The  one  distinguishing  fundamental  of  farm  co¬ 
operation  is  farm  control  of  the  machinery  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing.  Its  purpose  is  to  increase  farm 
prices.  Co-operation  was  devised  to  give  farmers 
themselves  machinery  or  organization  to  check  the 
greed  and  tyranny  of  the  middlemen ;  to  reduce  the 
spread  between  producer  and  consumer,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farmer  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar.  They  proposed  to  organize  into  local  groups, 
and  then  affiliate  these  groups  into  one  strong  mar¬ 
keting  or  selling  unit.  They  had  tried  marketing  as 
individuals  through  middlemen  for  a  half  century ; 
now  they  proposed  to  do  it  themselves.  Where  they 
adhered  to  these  principles  and  followed  this  pro¬ 
cedure  they  were  successful.  Then  the  partnership 
between  promoters  and  middlemen  started  their 
whirlwind  of  centralized  organizations  in  which  the 
farmer  stayed  home  and  did  the  work  while  the 
white-collared  promoter  allied  himself  with  the  old 
middleman  system  and  handled  the  cash.  Our  Ca¬ 
nadian  orator  says  these  operations  have  failed. 
They  have  failed.  He  calls  their  manipulations  co¬ 
operation.  But  farmers  had  no  control  of  them  and 
consequently  they  were  not  co-operative. 

Men  who  want  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  a  farm 
enterprise  cannot  be  trusted  to  direct  it. 


State  Amendment  No.  3 

COMPARATIVELY  small  but  active  group  of 
promoters  of  public  policy  in  this  country  are 
determined  to  put  agriculture  on  the  mass  produc¬ 
tion  basis.  They  want  to  remove  line  fences ;  to  en¬ 
courage  corporate  farming  in  large  acreage  for  ma¬ 
chinery  operation,  and  to  remove  and  destroy  the 
small  freeholders.  Unless  a  man  has  large  capital 
and  demonstrated  ability  to  make  profits  they  would 
deny  him  a  foothold  on  the  land.  The  scheme  is 
nation-wide,  but  in  New  York  State  it  is  now  focused 
and  disguised  in  a  proposition  for  the  reforestation 
of  farm  land.  At  the  election  next  week  voters  are 
asked  to  put  an  amendment  into  the  constitution 
which  would  direct  the  Legislature  to  make  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  next  15  years  to  aggregate  $20,- 
000.000  for  the  reforestation  purposes.  Whether  the 
people  of  the  State  liked  the  work  as  it  progressed 
or  not,  whether  the  Legislature  approved  or  not, 
whether  farmers  liked  it  or  not.  there  would  be  no 
redress.  The  Legislature  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  obey  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State.  Nothing 
like  it  has  ever  been  proposed  before.  The  people 
and  the  State  are  asked  to  commit  themselves  for 
15  years  in  advance  to  a  proposition  from  which 
they  have  no  escape.  One  argument  for  it  is  that 
it  will  afford  game  prserves  for  hunters.  Farmers 
in  the  region  affected  will  not  be  impressed  with 
prospects  of  overflowing  game.  Another  argument 
is  that  it  is  non-partisan.  This  very  year  we  have 
an  experience  of  non-partisan  fraternity  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  12  new  Supreme  Court  judges  for  the 
Long  Island  district  under  a  law  passed  at  the  last 
session.  The  scandal  is  already  so  offensive  de¬ 
mands  are  being  made  to  call  a  special  session  to 
repeal  the  law.  That  waste  lands  should  be  planted 
to  trees  is  unquestioned.  That  planting  by  in¬ 


dividual  owners  is  desirable  will  hardly  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  That  planting  by  the  State  in  large  waste 
spaces  is  a  good  public  policy  is  not  denied,  but  this 
policy  of  edging  the  small  freeholder  off  the  land 
where  the  future  citizens  should  be  raised  is  quite 
another  proposition.  This  is  no  time  to  saddle  the 
State  with  another  $20,000,000  of  indebtedness.  If 
the  expenditure  is  desirable,  the  Legislature  can 
make  appropriations  from  year  to  year,  without 
herding  the  people  for  15  years  in  a  tax-pound. 

Surely  there  are  people  favoring  this  policy  who 
do  not  realize  that  the  ultimate  aim  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  is  to  create  two  classes  in  this  country 
— wealthy  landed  gentry  and  impoverished  peasants. 
They  heed  not  and  care  not  that  the  small  farm 
freeholder  created  our  great  institutions  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Those  who  understand  its  far-reaching  and 
sinister  effects  will,  we  believe,  go  to  the  polls  next 
Tuesday  and  vote  against  proposed  Amendment 
No.  3. 


Milk  Meeting  Notes 

T  THE  Chenango  County  Dairymen’s  League 
meeting  in  Bainbridge,  on  October  17,  Presi¬ 
dent  Sexauer  said  that  of  all  the  milk  sold  by  the 
League  only  30  per  cent  sells  as  fluid  milk,  and  64 
per  cent  in  the  lower  classifications,  and  he  thought 
00  per  cent  was  all  that  was  being  sold  as  Grade  A 
of  the  milk  that  received  the  premium  for  Grade  A. 
Because  of  a  decrease  in  the  demand  and  an  in¬ 
creased  production  a  degrading  of  some  of  the 
plants  may  be  necessary  which  might  affect  the  Ox¬ 
ford  section.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  we 
would  never  see  16-cent  milk  in  New  York  City 
again.  According  to  the  release,  “Mr.  Sexauer  did 
not  seem  very  hopeful  that  milk  prices  would  long 
continue  at  their  present  high  level  as  compared 
with  other  agricultural  products.” 

Complaint  was  made  that  New  York  dairymen 
have  been  paying  $100  for  $30  cows  in  Wisconsin. 


Notes  from  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Up  to  October  6  we  had  no  frost,  and  in  spite  of 
very  few  rains  in  September  the  water  supply  is  good. 
Corn  had  time  to  ripen,  while  in  many  neighboring 
fields  the  ears  were  so  numerous  that  the  owners  went 
through  ahead  of  the  binder  and  picked  corn  for  feed¬ 
ing  also.  One  neighbor  has  200  bushels  in  his  granary, 
in  a  locality  where  we  think  only  silo  corn  can  be 
grown  in  ordinary  seasons. 

In  our  community  the  dearth  of  ready  money  has 
made  it  an  easy  job  to  find  men  to  help  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  their  pay  in  apples  or  potatoes,  both  of 
which  are  a  good  crop.  One  man  living  in  a  nearby 
city,  whose  rent  is  paid  by  the  town  because  he  has  no 
regular  work,  has  worked  for  several  weeks  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  price  of  $1.50  per  day,  taking  vegetables  instead  of 
regular  pay.  He  has  a  battered  old  car  which,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  do  good  service,  for  he  is  always  at 
work  early  in  the  morning  after  having  driven  a  good 
12  miles,  and  so  far  he  has  earned  enough  to  keep  his 
car  running  and  his  family  supplied  with  wholesome 
food.  We  read  that  the  city  would  not  furnish  help  to 
men  who  operated  cars,  but  we  feel  that  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  them,  since 
they  actually  reduce  the  amount  the  city  would  have 
to  furnish  for  the  family  if  the  father  had  no  way  to 
get  out  to  the  farms. 

After  a  great  amount  of  neighborhood  agitation  we 
did  finally  get  nearly  one  mile  of  good  road  built  out 
toward  the  hill,  and  even  the  children  who  are  to  travel 
it  to  high  school  look  forward  with  less  dismay  to  the 
coming  of  bad  weather.  When  we  were  told,  a  few 
days  ago,  that  the  money  was  neaidy  gone,  five  men 
whose  farms  lie  upward  and  beyond  the  end  of  this  new 
road,  agreed  to  donate  three  days  work  each  with  a 
team  to  complete  the  work  so  well  begun ;  and  al¬ 
though  one  of  the  five  lost  a  horse,  leaving  him  with¬ 
out  a  team  he  could  send,  the  others  are  now  furnishing 
the  team  work  while  the  men  who  work  by  hand  are 
being  paid  out  of  the  small  remaining  portion. 

Farmers  whose  barns  and  milk-houses  have  been  re¬ 
cently  inspected,  and  many  repairs  and  alterations  or- 
dered  without  a  compensating  increase  in  the  milk 
check,  may  take  what  comfort  they  can  from  the  fact 
that  the  milk  plants  themselves  are  beginning  to  com¬ 
plain  at  the  multiplicity  of  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  One  large  plant  whose  score  sheet  we  glanced 
over  had  a  score  of  items  listed  which  would  cost,  so 
the  manager  stated,  something  like  $200.  Milk-houses 
on  farms  must  now  be  lined  with  matched  lumber  and 
painted.  No  barns  are  allowed  to  have  plank  floors 
in  any  part  of  the  milk  stable.  Straining  rooms  just 
outside  the  barn  doors  are  to  be  universal  where  milk- 
houses  are  not  very  close  to  the  barn,  and  many  other 
requirements  are  now  met  with,  so  that  milk  may  be 
cool  and  clean.  Their  demands  this  Fall  seem  to  point 
toward  the  ultimate  necessity  for  each  farmer  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  refrigerating  plant  where  it  is  impossible  to  put 
up  ice  in  Winter,  but  certainly  if  they  do  impose  such 
expensive  appurtenances  on  us  they  should  begin  by 
first  allowing  us  a  price  for  milk  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  pay  for  the  things  demanded  of  us  without 
depriving  our  children  of  schooling,  clothes  and  decent 
housing  to  purchase  them.  e.  a.  c. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Home  Rule  for  Rural  Schools 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  trustees  of  every  district, 
and  all  interested  in  rural  schools,  write  an  open  letter, 
first  to  the  Assemblyman  who  is  now  in  office  if  lie  is 
again  a  candidate  for  re-election,  asking  him  what  he 
has  done  in  the  past  for  us  in  the  matter  of  home  rule 
for  schools,  and  what  he  will  undertake  to  do  in  the 
future  about  getting  home  rule  bills  reported  out  of 
committee,  and  working  for  such  measures,  when  they 
are  out,  and  have  that  open  letter  printed  in  the  most 


important  paper  in  that  assembly  district.  If  the  reply 
of  the  candidate  is  not  satisfactory,  then  a  letter  could 
be  written  to  the  opposition  candidate,  asking  him  what 
the  voters  could  expect  of  him,  if  they  elected  him. 

Farmers  should  be  urged  to  support  the  candidate 
who  will  work  for  us  in  these  matters,  regardless  of 
usual  party  affiliations,  for  the  reason  that,  unless  we 
center  our  activities  on  one  problem  at  a  time,  we 
scatter  our  energies  and  do  not  get  anything  done.  I 
have  just  written  such  an  open  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Horace  Stone.  martha  voouiiees. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

Ii.  N.-Y.- — This  is  a  good  suggestion  and  the  time 
to  get  at  it  is  right  away.  Mr.  Collingwood  had  a 
saying  at  such  times,  “Lick  a  stamp  for  the  farmer’s 
rights,”  which  came  right  to  the  point.  Do  it  now  ! 


Massachusetts  Apple  Grading  Law 

In  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  as  an  apple  producing  State,  and  because  her 
shipments  of  this  fruit  to  the  West  and  South  and  to 
foreign  countries  are  becoming  an  important  factor  in 
the  industry,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  she  has  just 
adopted  a  new  apple-grading  law.  This  new  law  be¬ 
came  effective  July  14  and  is  on  the  books  because  the 
producers  themselves  want  it  there.  That  it  has  not 
been  forced  upon  them  by  other  interests,  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  essential  phases  of 
the  new  law  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
growers  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
I  ruxt  Growers’  Association. 


by  a  committee  of  fruit-growers,  assisted  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  distributers  and  by  members  of  the  State 
College  and  Department  of  Agriculture.  Numerous 
meetings  and  public  hearings  were  held  at  which  argu- 
merits  for  and  against  the  various  proposals  were 
given  due  consideration.  The  result  was  this  new  law 
.1,1  contains  many  changes  from  the  previous  law 
with  revisions  to  meet  new  marketing  conditions. 

■  f1’™1"11  flexibility  to  meet  any  emergency  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  provision  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  authorized  to  establish  grades  and  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations.  In  the  previous  law  the  grades 
were  a  part  of  the  law  and  could  not  be  changed  or 
amended  except  by  legislative  action.  Such  changes 
y.  ere  difficult,  due  to  the  necessarily  ponderous  work¬ 
ings  ot  legislative  machinery.  The  new  law  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  mav  make 
changes  to  meet  altered  conditions.  It  also  requires 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  hearing 
relative  to  establishing,  amending  or  modifying  the  of- 
neial  grades  if  petitioned  to  do  so  by  50  or  more  grow- 
an  anm,al  aggregate  of  not  less  than 
100000  bushels  of  apples.  The  grades  so  established 
shall  include  grades  identical  with  the  United  States 
grades.  I  his  recognition  of  the  United  States  grades 
is  new  and  meets  the  wishes  of  many  within  the  State, 
especially  in  certain  sections,  who  have  been  dissatis- 
ned  with  conditions  previously  existing. 

I  he  use  of  grade  terms  is  made  optional  exectp  on 
apples  to  be  exported;  such  packages  must  be  marked 
with  some  appropriate  official  grade  and  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  packer,  the  name  of  the  variety  and 
the  minimum  size.  the  law  provides  two  sets  of  grades 
including  five  Massachusetts  grades  and  eight  United 
States  grades.  The  Massachusetts  grades  are:  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Extra  Fancy,  Massachusetts  Fancv,  Massaclm- 
setts  Combination  A,  Massachusetts  B.  Massachusetts 
I  n classified.  The  United  States  grades  are:  U.  S.  Fan- 
tt’  c/'  1’  U.  S.  Commercial,  U.  S.  No.  1  Early, 

U.  S.  Utility,  U.  S.  Utility  Early.  U.  S.  Hail  Grade, 
L.  s.  Unclassified.  The  requirements  for  each  grade 
are  stated  in  detail  in  the  regulations  but  would  re- 
dU'T'n  *°°  rai1<dl  sl)ac?  t°  permit  their  inclusion  here. 

lhe  new  law  provides  growers  an  abundant  choice 
O-  grades  and  is  believed  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
the  trade.  A  grower  may  use  any  Massachusetts  grade 
or  any  I  nited  States  grade.  lie  may  use  both  grades 
on  the  same  package  provided  the  fruit  conforms  with 
the  grades  used.  lie  may  market  his  apples  without 
the  use  of  any  grade  designation  provided  they  are  to 
be  sold  in  this  country.  The  use  of  private  brands  or 
labels  js  made  more  practicable  than  formerly  bv  the 
smiplificatioii  of  the  required  markings.  This  provision 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  growers  who  have  had 
much  success  in  building  up  a  profitable  business  bv 
n»  quality  fruit. to  be  sold  at  premium  prices, 
the  provision  making  over-facing  or  “deaconing”  il- 
legal  applies  to  all  types  of  packages,  open  or  closed, 
whether  graded  and  marked  or  not.  This  prohibition 
against  overfacing,  which  was  first  written  into  the  old 
law  several  years  ago,  did  a  great  deal  for  Massachu¬ 
setts  growers  m  establishing  the  confidence  of  the  trade 
in  Massachusetts  apples  and  opinion  was  unanimous 
that  it  should  be  retained  in  the  new  law.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Apple  Grading  Committee  which  sponsored 
this  new  law  devoted  exhaustive  effort  to  insure  its 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  industry  and  is  rightlv 
entitled  to  the  sincere  thanks  of  everyone  interested  in 
the  pioduction  and  distribution  of  Massachusetts  ap¬ 
ples.  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Gilbert,  Commissioner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  called 
the  attention  of  interested  parties  to  the  fact  that  the 
department  is  merely  the  legal  agent  designated  bv  the 
Legislature  to  administer  the  law  and  desires  their 
sincere  co-operation  in  order  that  it  may  be  of  the  ut¬ 
most  benefit  to  all.  w.  E.  maloxey. 


Eastern  Connecticut  News 

One  of  the  features  of  the  State  market  was  the 
firmness  of  eggs.  A  two-eent  advance  was  made  bv 
Connecticut  Newlaid  Fancy,  Newlaid  Medium  and 
Special  1  ullet  eggs  at  all  principal  market  centers,  and 
the  genera  tone  of  the  egg  market  so  far  has  remained 
exceptionally  firm.  The  large  fancy  Connecticut  New- 
laid  i  aney  bring  around  52c.  If  the  buver  is  willing 
to  accept  a  smaller  egg,  a  10-ounce  pullet  egg  selling 
tor  r>2  to  35c  is  in  the  market.  Tone  of  live  poultry 
market  improving,  but  demand  for  poor  stock  is  off  * 

.  No-  LvBald'y,ia  aPPles  bring  $1  to  $1.25;  McIntosh, 
fancy,  $2  to  $2.50.  Potatoes  are  as  low  as  50  to  00c 
pusheL  Celery  is  now  strong  in  the  market  and  bring¬ 
ing  for  12-stalk  bunch,  75c  to  $1 ;  onions,  SI  to  SI  25 
bushel;  parsnips,  washed,  $1.30  to  $1.50  bushel;  tur¬ 
nips,  bushel,  50c  to  $1 ;  cabbage,  bushel,  60  to  00c. 

Connecticut  beekeepers’  association  celebrated  40th 
anniversary  in  Hartford  past  week  with  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  speaking  and  a  dinner.  Many  prominent  bee- 
men  from  Connecticut  and  adjoining  States  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  all-day  session. 

Stafford,  which  in  pre-colonial  days  was  focal  point 
tor  Indians  who  came  to  drink  water  of  its  famous 
springs,  was  the  gathering  place  of  thousands  the  past 
week  during  the  three  days  of  63rd  annual  exhibition 
of  Stafford  Springs  Agricultural  Societv.  Monday 
Columbus  Day,  was  a  record  day,  20,000  attending 
Tolland  County,  Conn.  c.  b.  kxight 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Light  Horse  Families, 
Breeds  and  Types 

BY  11.  W.  DUCK. 

The  lighter  types  and  breeds  of  horses 
have  returned  to  their  one-time  popu¬ 
larity.  The  only  fairs  that  are  a  financial 
success  and  attract  large  crowds  are 
those  which  make  horse  racing  a  main 
attraction.  Interest  in  this  sporty  of 
kings  apparently  never  wanes.  The  New 
York  State  Fair  this  year  introduced 
running  races  for  the  first  time  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  success.  This  type  of  races 
will  probably  be  used  in  the  future,  with 
an  extension  of  time  to  attract  the  better 
stables. 

The  successful  county  fairs  are  giving 
more  attention  to  the  liglit-horse  classes. 
The  Orange  County  Fair,  at  Middletown, 
where  I  judged  horses  this  year,  had  38 
classes  of  horses  competing  for  a  little 
over  $1,000  in  prize  money.  A  number 
of  years  ago  Roger  II.  Dillard,  secretary 
of  the  American  Saddle  Ilorse  Breeders’ 
Association,  said  before  an  audience,  of 
which  I  was  a  member  :  “Whenever  the 
flute-like  notes  of  a  Patti  or  a  Melba  are 
replaced  by  the  tinpan  symphony  of  the 
canned  musical  instrument,  then  and  not 
until  then  will  the  American  Saddle 
Ilorse  disappear  in  the  gasoline  tinged 
wake  of  the  automobile.”  After  years  of 
mechanized  travel  Secretary  Dillard’s 
statement  has  been  fully  substantiated. 
Prices  have  never  been  better  for  good 
saddle  horses.  However,  they  must  have 
the  necessary  form,  action,  bone  quality, 
symmetry  and  breeding  to  be  in  demand 
and  bring  top  prices. 

Increased  use  and  popularity  of  light 
horses  have  caused  frequent  inquiries  to 
be  received  relative  to  breeding  and  type. 
Controversy  was  frequent  and  bitter  in 
the  old  days  relative  to  respective  merit, 
importance  and  admissibility  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  stud  books  of  certain  individuals.  Ir¬ 
respective  of  likes  and  dislikes  the  fact 
remains  that  all  of  the  breeds  of  light 
horses  trace  back  in  more  or  less  degree 
to  the  Thoroughbred,  and  they  in  turn 
have  their  foundation  in  Oriental  or 
Arabian  sires  introduced  into  England 
during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  were  used  on  the  lighter- 
type  English  mares.  The  “General  Stud 
Book  of  Great  Britain”  is  used  to  record 
Thoroughbred  horses  in  Great  Britain. 
It  was  established  in  1808,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  the  oldest  livestock  association  in 
existence.  The  American  association 
registers  in  American  Jockey  Club,  New 
York  City. 

The  early  history  of  the  Arab  horse  is 
to  considerable  extent  one  of  legend.  Un¬ 
questionably  these  horses  were,  and  still 
are  capable  of  great  endurance,  and  of 
covering  long  distances  in  minimum  time 
under  adverse  conditions.  One  of  the 
most  frequently  quoted,  relates  the  origin 
of  the  Iveheilet  Ajuz  family,  which  means 
the  mare  of  the  old  woman.  This  legend 
says,  one  time  over  two  thousand  years 
ago  an  Arab  chieftain  was  being  pursued 
and  hard  pressed  by  a  member  of  an 
enemy  tribe.  As  he  stopped  briefly  for  a 
rest,  the  mare  which  he  was  riding,  gave 
birth  to  a  foal.  Very  shortly  afterward 
he  mounted  the  mare,  and  rode  her  hard 
into  his  camp.  He  was  forced  to  leave 
her  new-born  filly  foal  behind.  However, 
not  long  afterward  the  colt  appeared  in 
the  camp,  and  became  the  pet  of  the  old 
tribal  women.  From  this  filly  foal  later 
descended  the  most  famous  equine  Ara¬ 
bian  families  of  today. 

The  Thoroughbred  stallion  Eclipse  who 
died  in  1789  at  the  age  of  25  years  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  Darley  Ara¬ 
bian,  who  was  imported  into  England  in 
1706  by  a  Mr.  Darley.  Eclipse  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  most  authorities  to  be  the  great¬ 
est  Thoroughbred  sire  that  ever  lived. 
Certainly  he  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  early  or  foundation  sires.  He 
was  not  only  a  great  race  horse  himself, 
winning  as  he  did  11  King's  Plates,  but 
he  also  sired  334  winners  of  important 
races. 

The  American  or  Five-Gaited  Saddle 
Ilorse;  the. Standard  Bred  or  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Trotter  and  Pacer,  as  well  as  the 
Heavy  Harness  Breeds,  carry  consider¬ 
able  Thoroughbred  blood.  All  of  these  in 
turn  trace  through  the  Thoroughbred  to 
Oriental,  Arabian  or  so-called  “hot- 
blooded”  foundation  stock.  A  brief  ex¬ 


amination  of  the  important  foundation 
sires  clearly  establishes  the  close  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  foundation  sires  of  the  light 
breeds.  One  of  the  most  prominent  and 
important  foundation  sires  of  the  Hack¬ 
ney  was  a  stallion  named  the  Original 
Shales  (699),  he,  too,  is  a  direct  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Darley  Arabian.  Jary's  Bell- 
founder  (55),  another  important  early 
Hackney  sire  was  the  sire  of  the  Charles 
Kent  mare,  who  was  the  dam  of  the  great 
Hambletonian  10.  The  American  Trotter 
and  Pacer  or  so-called  Standard  Breds 
register  in  the  American  Trotting  Regis¬ 
ter.  Horses  with  a  mark  of  2  :25  for  the 
pace,  or  2  :30  for  the  trot  are  eligible  to 
register.  As  a  matter  of  fact  few  horses 


today  are  registered  on  performance,  but 
are  sired  by  registered  stallions,  and  out 
of  registered  mares.  There  are  several 
variations  relative  to  the  entry  rules, 
but  in  all  cases  the  fundamental  basis  of 
registry  is  time  performance  as  stated. 

There  are  numerous  so-called  families 
represented  in  this  breed.  This  is  also 
true  of  practically  all  breeds  of  livestock. 
These  families  are  established  by  some 
individual  who  has  proved  a  great  per¬ 
former,  as  well  as  a  prolific  producer  of 
outstanding  individuals.  In  most  breeds 
of  horses  family  names  follow  the  sires 
side.  The  principal  Standard  Bred  fami¬ 
lies  include  the  Pilots,  established  by 
Pilot  who  was  foaled  in  1828.  The 
Ilambletonians  established  by  Hamble¬ 
tonian  10,  also  sometimes  referred  to  as 
Rysdyk’s  Hambletonian,  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  Mr.  Win,  M.  Rysdyk  once  owned 
him.  He  purchased  this  greatest  of  all 
Standard  Bred  sires  from  Jonas  Seely, 


of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  together  with 
his  dam  for  $125. 

Then  there  are  the  Mambrinos,  from 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  The  Clays,  the 
Hals  and  the  Morgans.  The  latter  traces 
to  its  founder  Justin  Morgan.  He  did 
not  die  until  1821,  living  to  be  28  years 
of  age.  The  Morgans  now  maintain  their 
own  registry,  and  are  also  eligible  to 
register  in  the  American  Trotting  Reg¬ 
istry.  The  Morgans,  while  not  as  speedy 
as  the  Ilambletonians,  have  great 
stamina,  endurance,  symmetry  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  form.  Many  of  the  best  Hunters 
carry  considerable  Morgan  blood.  Quali¬ 
fied  Hunters  now  carry  papers  certifying 
to  their  attainments  issued  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hunt  Club.  Such  papers  are  not 
certificates  of  registry  or  certificates  of 
pedigree,  nor  do  they  purport  to  be. 

The  American  or  Five-Gaited  Saddle 
Ilorse  was  produced  by  selection  for  type 
and  performance.  Ten  stallions,  many 
of  them  carrying  Thoroughbred  blood 
were  selected  for  their  individual  excel¬ 
lence  and  ease  of  gait  to  establish  a  sad¬ 
dle  type.  They  were  used  on  the  easier 
gaited  mares,  mostly  of  unknown  breed¬ 
ing,  that  were  being  ridden  in  Kentucky, 
Missouri  and  Tennessee.  The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  blood  lines  of  this  breed  are  the 
Denmarks  and  the  Chiefs.  On  both  his 
sire  and  dams  side  Denmark,  the  founder 
of  this  popular  blood  line,  traces  to  the 
great  Thoroughbred  sire  Eclipse ;  while 
Harrison  Chief,  the  founder  of  the  Chief 
strain,  traces  to  Mamhrino  and  Imp. 
Messenger,  who  also  appeear  in  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  Hambletonian  10. 

Thus  it  is  seen  the  original  fountain 
heads  of  the  light  breeds  of  horses  are 
closely  related.  However,  their  marked 
difference  in  type  and  performance  today 
has  been  produced  by  careful  selection 
and  training.  From  the  beginning  the 
breeders  of  the  Five-Gaited  Saddle  Horse 
have  bred  for  ease  of  gait  and  beauty  of 
form. 

^  Mrs.  Herbert  Wadsworth,  of  Avon,  N. 
Y.,  whose  breeding  operations  with  Thor¬ 
oughbred  horses  in  the  Genesee  Valley 
have  become  nationally  known,  said  at  a 
recent  livestock  breeders’  meeting  that 
three,  essential  points  must  be  observed  in 
growing  and  developing  horses;  these 
are:  (1)  Proper  feed ;  (2)  establish  con¬ 
fidence  at  an  early  age;  (3)  worm  the 
colts.  The.  colts  at  the  Wadsworth  es¬ 
tate  are  weighed  monthly.  They  are  kept 
gaining  from  weaning  time.  The  aver¬ 
age  gain  per  head  for  all  colts  for  the 
past  five  years  was  45  lbs.  per  month 
during  the  Winter  months.  The  highest 
gain  was  62  lbs.  for  the  first  month  after 
weaning.  After  the  pasture  season  the 
foals .  will  almost  have  doubled  their 
weaning  weight.  As  a  coming  four-year- 
old  they  will  gain  an  average  of  150  lbs. 
during  the  year.  At  maturity  they  will 
weigh  from  1,150  to  1,400  lbs.,  or  a  trifle 
heavier.  One  of  the  heaviest  four-year- 
olds  weighed  at  1,435  lbs.;  he  stood  16.2 
hands  high,  carried  8^4  inches  of  bone, 
with  a  heart  girth  of  79  inches.  Mrs. 
A  adsworth  considers  eight  inches  of  bone 
ample.  The  measurement  is  taken  at 
the  narrowest  point  of  the  cannon  below 
the  knee.  The  quality  of  bone  is  more 
important  than  size.  It  should  be  fiat 
and  clean. 

A  rule  of  thumb  is  used  in  feeding  the 
colts.  They  are  fed  as  many  quarts  of 
oats  per  day  as  they  are  months  old. 
However,  this  is  used  as  the  minimum 
amount  to  feed.  If  the  colts  will  clean 
up  more  they  are  fed  all  they  will  eat. 
A  yearling  colt,  will  on  the  average  eat 
about  14  lbs.  of  Alfalfa,  or  mixed  hay,  12 
quarts  of  oats  and  three  or  four  quarts 
of  wheat  bran.  They  should  be  fed  three 
times  daily.  For  their  evening  feed  the 
A  adsworth  colts  are  fed  whole  oats 
which  have  been  soaked  for  the  entire 
day  and  fed  in  proportion  with  bran.  To 
this  is  added  one  pint  of  molasses,  and 
one  tablespoon  of  cod-liver  oil.  Their 
horses  are  all  registered  Thoroughbreds 
or  the  so-called  “half-bred”  horses.  These 
latter  are  grade  Thoroughbreds,  they  may 
have  two  or  more  top  crosses  and  still 
be  called  lialf-breds.  The  Wadsworth 
stables  have  provided  a  profitable  source 
of  breeding  for  the  mares  of  the  Gene¬ 
see  Valley  farmers.  These  lighter  or  me¬ 
dium-weight  mares  bred  to  the  Thor¬ 
oughbred  stallions  have  without  exception 
produced  “half-blood”  colts  which  when 
properly  grown  and  halter  broken,  have 
had  a  steady  and  profitable  demand  from 
purchasers  seeking  good  material  for 
prospective  hunters,  jumpers  and  saddle 
horses. 


A  Half-hlood  Pinto  Thoroughbred  Stallion  Owned  by.  George  Wingfield,  at  the 
Nevada  Stock  Farm,  Reno,  Nev.  This  stallion  has  proved  to  be  a  great  sire  to  cross 
on  range  mares.  He  exemplifies  poicer  and  symmetry. 


A  Registered  Morgan,  Showing  the  Symmetry  and  Power  Possessed  by  This  Breed. 


“ Whenever  the  flute-like  notes  of  a  Patti  or  a  Melba  are  replaced  by  the  tinpan 
symphony  of  the  canned  musical  instrument,  then  and  not  until  then  trill  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Saddle  Horse  disappear  in  the  gasoline-tinged  tcake  of  the  automobile.” 


A  wide  variety  of  markings  are  carried  by  the  so-called  calico  paint,  piebald  or 

skewbald  ponies  and  horses. 


An  American  or  Five-Gaited  Saddle  Stallion,  Liberty  Loan  8151.  Owned  by  the 
Texas  A.  &  M.  College.  Sold  as  a  three-year-old  for  $6,500.  Denmark  breeding. 
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Baltimore  Livestock  Show 

The  annual  Fall  show  and  sale  at  the 
Baltimore  stockyards  was  held  this  year 
October  13-10.  As  usual  it  featured  fat 
stock,  and  was  a  strictly  business  event, 
though  this  did  not  make  it  less  interest¬ 
ing  as  a  show.  Without  doubt  it  is  the 
greatest  show  of  fat  stock  in  the  East. 

In  number  of  entries,  Virginia  led, 
with  111 ;  West  Virginia,  80.  and  Mary¬ 
land,  52.  To  one  unacquainted  with  the 
farming  of  the  Virginias,  the  volume  and 
quality  of  their  fat  stock  and  feeders 
sent  there  would  be  a  surprise.  West 
Virginia  has  some  of  the  most  skilled 
Hereford  breeders  in  the  country,  and  a 
wide-awake  State  livestock  association, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
carload  of  20  Herefords,  under  550  lbs. 
were  grand  champions  in  class,  compet¬ 
ing  with  good  western  stock,  and  sold  in 
the  ring  at,  $11.20  per  cwt. 

There  were  approximately  2,000  head 
of  cattle  entered,  in  carloads,  trios  and 
individual  classes. 

Some  of  the  prize-winners  were : 

Department  A — Class  2 

Carload  of  15  Head  of  Steers  or  Heif¬ 
ers  Weighing  Under  1.100  Lbs. — T.  II. 
Ingwersen,  Chicago  (judge).  First,  Dan 

D.  Casement,  Manhattan,  Kan. ;  second, 
Sni-A-Bar  Farms,  Grain  Valley,  Mo. ; 
third,  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains.  N. 
V. ;  fourth,  John  K.  Martin  &  Sons, 
Troy,  Ohio. 

Department  B — Class  I 
Fat  Cattle,  Southeastern  District 

Carload  of  15  Head  of  Steers  or  Heif¬ 
ers  Weighing  Over  1,100  Lbs. — Judges: 
William  F.  Schluderberg,  C.  S.  Morris 
and  Raymond  Heinz,  all  of  Baltimore. 
First,  G.  W.  Miley,  Moorefield,  W.  Va. ; 
second,  Campbell  &  Cassell,  Wytheville. 
Va. ;  third,  S.  A.  Smith,  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va. ;  fourth,  IL  TV.  Miller,  Ilawlin,  Va. 

Class  2 

Carload  of  15  Head  of  Ileifers  or  Steers 
Weighing  Under  1,100  Lbs. — First  and 
second,  Saint  Amour  Farms,  Mortonville, 
Pa.;  third,  F.  H.  T.  Walton,  Forest,  Va. ; 
fourth.  P.  B.  Bird,  County  Agent,  Ma¬ 
rion,  Va. 

Champion  Carload  of  Fat  Cattle.  Open 
Classes. — Dan  D.  Casement,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 

Champion  Carload  of  Fat  Cattle, 
Southeastern  District.  —  G.  TV.  Miley, 
Moorefield,  TV.  Va. 

Grand  Champion  Carload  of  Fat  Cat¬ 
tle. — The  Saint  Amour  Farms,  Morton¬ 
ville,  Pa. 

Reserve-  Champion  of  Fat  Cattle.  — 
Dan  D.  Casement,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Department  F — Class  I 

Feeder  Cattle 

Carload  of  20  Head  of  Hereford.  Short¬ 
horn  or  Angus  Steers  or  Heifers  Weigh¬ 
ing  Under  550  Lbs. — Judges:  ,T.  M.  II. 
Claggett,  Berry  ville,  Va. ;  L.  TV.  Hill, 
Locust  Dale,  Va. ;  Norman  Warfield, 
Florence,  Md.  First,  Benjamin  T. 
Creech,  Morgantown,  TV.  Va.;  second, 
Arthur  Monk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  third, 
Frank  Anderson  &  Sons,  Omaha,  Neb. ; 

E.  C.  Wnnder,  Baltimore. 

Class  2 

Carload  of  20  Head  of  Hereford.  Short¬ 
horn  or  Angus  Steers  or  Heifers  Weigh¬ 
ing  550  Lbs.  and  Not  Over  850  Lbs.  — 
First  and  second.  Mid-West  Livestock 
Company,  Sioux,  Iowa. 

Grand  Champion  Carload  of  Feeders. 
— Benjamin  T.  Creech,  Morgantown,  TV. 
Va. 

In  boys’  calf  club  steer  and  heifer 
classes,  there  were  59  entries,  31  Angus, 
16  Shorthorn  and  12  Hereford.  The 
winners  were  as  follows : 

Department  E 

Boys’  Calf  Club  Steers  or  Heifers 

Judges.  —  C.  S.  Morris,  Baltimore; 
Raymond  Heinz,  Baltimore ;  L.  I.  Case, 
State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Class  1. — Herefords,  first,  P.  E.  Bird, 
County  Agent,  Marion,  Va.;  second,  P. 
E.  Bird,  County  Agent,  Marion,  Va. ; 
third,  .T.  C.  Coiner.  County  Agent,  Staun¬ 
ton,  Va. ;  fourth,  Morgan  Rogers,  Bridge¬ 
port,  TV.  Va.;  fifth,  Jack  Butler,  War- 
renton,  Va. 

Class  2. — Shorthorns,  first,  D.  Skaggs, 
Lewisburg,  TV.  Va. ;  second,  .T.  C.  Coiner, 
County  Agent,  Staunton,  Va. ;  third,  P. 
E.  Bird,  County  Agent,  Marion,  Va. ; 
fourth,  J.  C.  Coiner,  County  Agent, 
Staunton,  Va.;  fifth,  J.  II.  Parker, 
Junction,  W.  Va. 

Class  3. — Angus,  first,  Thomas  Ander¬ 
son,  Marion,  Va. ;  second,  Green  Broth¬ 
ers,  Markham,  Va. ;  third,  B.  A.  Rucker. 
Jr.,  Warrenton.  Va. ;  fourth,  Green 
Brothers,  Markham,  Va. ;  fifth,  G.  TV. 
Miley,  Moorefield,  Va. 

Ollier  departments  of  cattle  were : 

Department  C 

Three  Steers  or  Heifers,  Open  to  All 

Judges. — T.  H.  Ingwersen,  Chicago; 
L.  I.  Case,  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Class  1.  —  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pino 
Plains,  N.  Y. ;  second,  St.  Amour  Farms, 
Mortonville,  Pa. ;  third,  Green  Brothers, 
Markham,  Va.;  fourth,  E.  L.  Preston, 
County  Agent,  Wari’enton,  Va. 

Grand  Champion  Trio  of  Steers  or 
Heifers. — Briai’diff  Farms,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Department  D 

Individual  Steers  and  Heifers,  Open  to  All 

Judges. — William  Schluderburg.  Balti¬ 
more  ;  George  Weisinger,  Fottsville,  Pa. ; 
P.  C.  Mackenzie,  State  College,  Pa. 

Class  1. — First,  Briarcliff  Farms.  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. ;  second,  Briarcliff  Farms, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  third,  St.  Amour 
Farms,  Mortonville,  Pa.;  fourth,  Briar¬ 
cliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Grand  Champion  Boys’  Baby  Beef 


Steer  or  Heifer.  —  Thomas  Anderson, 
Marion,  Va. 

There  were  two  carload  entries  of  50 
fat  hogs  weighing  150  to  180  each;  six 
entries  of  five  fat  hogs  150  to  180 ;  four 
entries  of  five  weighing  ISO  to  225;  and 
eight  in  the  individual  barrow  class,  150 
to  225.  These  were  judged  as  follows : 

Department  G 

Judges.  —  Joseph  Kurdle,  Baltimore; 
Lloyd  Corlcan,  Baltimore;  Will  R.  Har¬ 
vey.  Jr.,  Corbett,  Md. 

Class  1. — Fat  hogs :  Carload  of  not  less 
than  50  head  of  fat  hogs  weighing  150 
to  180. — First,  Sni-A-Bar  Farms,  Grain 
Valley,  Mo. 

Class  3. — Pen  of  five  fat  hogs  weighing 
150  to  180  lbs.— First,  Sni-A-Bar  Farms, 
Grain  Valley,  Mo. ;  second,  Ira  G.  Daub, 
Hagerstown;  third,  William  J.  ITines, 
Brighton,  Md. 

Class  4. — Pen  of  five  fat  hogs  weighing 
ISO  to  225  lbs. — First,  Sni-A-Bar  Farms, 
Grain  Valley,  Mo. :  second.  Wilm  E.  Tal¬ 
bott,  Clarksville,  Md. ;  third,  Guy  Nel¬ 
son.  .Tr.,  Monkton,  Md. 

Class  5. — Individual  barrow  weighing 
150  to  225  lbs. — First,  Sni-A-Bar  Farms, 
Grain  Valley,  Mo.:  second,  Ira  C.  Daub, 
Hagerstown ;  third,  William  J.  Ilines, 
Brighton.  Md. 

Grand  Champion  Carload  of  Fat  ITogs. 
— Sni-A-Bar  Farms,  Grain  Valley.  Mo. 

Grand  Champion  Pen  of  Five  Fat 
ITogs. — Sni-A-Bar  Farms,  Grain  Valley, 
Mo. 

Reserve  Champion  Pen 
ITogs. — Sni-A-Bar  Farms, 

Mo. 

Grand  Champion  Barrow. — Sni-A-Bar 
Farms.  Grain  Valley,  Mo. 

Reserve  Champion  Barrow.  —  Ira  A. 
Daub.  Hagerstown. 

Fat  lambs  comprised  four  classes, 
rated  thus : 

Department  H 

Judges.  —  Wilbur  Plitt,  Baltimore; 
George  Shannon.  Jersey  City;  P.  C.  Mac¬ 
Kenzie,  State  College. 

Class  1. — Fat  lambs,  carload  of  not 
less  than  50  lambs. — First,  G.  C.  Dixon, 
Bayard.  TV.  Va. ;  second,  W.  M.  Shiflet, 
Waynesboro,  TV.  Va. ;  third,  Ritchie 
Gonnty  Livestock,  Harrisville,  TV.  Va. ; 
fourth,  G.  C.  Dixon,  Bayard,  TV.  Va. 

Class  2. — Pen  of  15  fat  lambs. — First, 
Ritchie  County  Livestock,  Harrisville, 
TV.  Va. ;  second,  Greenbriar  County  4-TI 
Club,  Lewisburg,  TV.  Va.;  third,  Ritchie 
County  Livestock,  Harrisville,  TV.  Va. 

Class  4. — Individual  fat  lambs. — First, 
Ritchie  County  Livestock,  Harrisville.  TV. 
Va. ;  second  Ritchie  County  Livestock, 
Harrisville,  W.  Va. ;  third.  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 

Class  3. — Pen  of  three  fat  lambs. — • 
First,  Ritchie  County  Livestock,  Harris- 


of  Five  Fat 
Grain  Valley, 


Harrisville,  TV.  Va. 


Countv 

third. 


of  Maryland,  College  Park, 


ville,  TV.  Va. ;  second,  Ritchie 
Livestock, 

University 
Md. 

Grand  Champion  Carload  of  Not  Less 
Than  50  Lambs. — G.  C.  Dixon,  Bayard, 
TV.  Va. 

Grand  Champion  Pen  of  15  Fat  Lambs. 
— Ritchie  County  Livestock,  Harrisville, 
TV.  Va. 

Grand  Champion  Pen  of  Three  Fat 
Lambs.- — Ritchie  County  Livestock,  ITar- 
risville,  TV.  Va. 

Grand  Champion  Individual  Fat  Lamb. 
— Ritchie  County  Livestock,  Harrisville, 
TV.  Va. 

The  auction  room  at  the  stockyards  is 
well  arranged  for  quick  work  in  getting 
the  stock  into  the  ring,  and  out  when 
sold.  Special  interest  was  shown  in  sale 
of  the  grand  champion  carload  of  Here¬ 
ford  feeders  under  550.  This  was  a  won¬ 
derfully  uniform  lot.  Ex-Governor  H. 
M.  Gore,  of  West  Virginia,  a  farmer  and 
livestock  man,  was  in  the  ring  with 
these  feeders,  and  told  how  they  were 
picked  up  from  many  parts  of  the  State 
by  the  Livestock  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  the  breeding  skill  and 
quality  stock  of  the  best  farmers  in  the 
State.  These  feeders  brought  $11.20  per 
cwt. 

The  grand  champion  individual  barrow, 
sent  by  Sni-A-Bar  Farms,  Grain  Valley, 
Mo.,  sold  for  15  cents  per  pound. 

The  following  commission  firms  at  the 
Union  Stockyards,  Baltimore,  handled 
the  stock:  C.  Driver  &  Co..  Hopkins 
Commission  Co.,  Myers  &  Houseman, 
Fisher,  Maxwell  &  Co.,  Culler  Commis¬ 
sion  Co.,  Davis  Commission  Co.,  E.  A. 
Blackshere  &  Co. 

It  was  a  show  and  sale  worth  seeing 
and  evidently  worth  while  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  point  of  view.  w.  w.  h. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS 


$1.00  each  up— according  to  age 
size,  weight,  in  New  Zealand 
White  or  Chinchilla.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder 
SCIIOF.N HORN'S  HATCHERY,  849  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  if.  1 

Iflfl  ntiineliillae  Doe8  bred  $3. 00  each.  Four  Regis- 
IUU  onmcnmas  tered  Chinchillas  Does  $5  00  each. 

HUDSON  TALLEY  BABBITRY  LIVINGSTON,  N.Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 


HENDRICKSON 
Richmondvilie.N'  Y. 


Rahhilc  Z  'hinnlioo  Complete  descriptive  literature, 

naDDIIS  06  ulippiloS  Albert  Facey,  Jr.,  115-0,  Valley  Stream,  N.Y. 

Reg.  pedigreed  ciiinciiii.i.as.  white,  gray,  flemish 

GIANTS,  reasonable.  GreenMountainRabbitry. Montgomery  Ctr.,Vt. 


JERSEYS 


IPPCPY  RT  TI  I  C  Overstocked.  Chance  of  a 
J I  DULLJ  lifetime.  Farmers  Prices. 
Everyone  from  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  records  of 
over  500  lbs.  of  fat.  A  Iso  a  few  nice  females.  Herd  fully 
accredited.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Box  67,  Winchester,  N.  H. 


GOATS 


finafc  fnr  <talp  SAANENS.TOGGENBURGS&  NUBIANS 

UUiilo  IUI  dale  to  freshen  early;  also  regis¬ 

tered  Rucks  for  sale  and  at  stud;  including  Angoras. 

STROH’S  GOAT  FARM  .  .  .  MILFORD,  PA. 


[  Nov.  7th  I  ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  SALE 

43  lieadL  I  QUALITY  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Nov.  7th 

43  lioaci 


Sale  at  1  O’clock  P.  M.  at  Two  Pines  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

Comprising  the  ENTIRE  DISPERSION  of  TWO  PINES  HERD  owned  by  Philip  B.  Adams,  Monroe,  N.  Y-, 
so  well  known  for  the  wonderful  achievements  made  in  the  production  of  class  leading  animals. 

Cows  with  records  from  15,000  to  18.000  lbs.  are  listed  in  this  offering  with  such  class  leaders  aa 
Marydale  3rd.  Mary  Maid,  Nancy  of  Two  Pines,  Brookside  Roan  Queen  and  many  others. 

Added  to  this  great  lineup,  Walgrove  Farms  and  Toroliill  Farms  are  consigning  young  cows  and  heifera 
carrying  R.  of  M.  lineage  all  the  way  through  their  pedigrees,  making  this  offering  doubly  attractive, 
especially  for  the  prospective  breeder,  to  lay  in  foundation  animals  from  proven  ancestry. 

Sale  will  be  under  the  management  of  the  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association  who  will  execute 
commissions  for  any  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  free  service. 

For  catalog  and  full  information  write — EASTERN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION.  ALTON.  N.  Y. 
BURRITT  B.  ALLEN,  Auctioneer,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  W.  J.  HARDY,  Sales  Manager,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


3 


WALGROVE  HERD 

Founded  1915 


Reg.  Milking  Shorthorns 

QUALITY  MILK  -  PRIME  BEEF 
The  Durham  cow  of  our  forefathers 
H.  E.  TENER,  Owner  Washingtonville,N.Y. 


B 


AR  NONE  RANCH 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Ten  Cows  Freshening 

Drive  over  and  pick  out  bull  calf  at  lowest  possible  price 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 

~  GUERNSEYS  77~ 

TARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEYC 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH  VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  YEARLING  BULL 

$75 


A  grandson 


Dam  has  record  of  over  700  B.  F. 
of  I.angwater  Africander.  A.  It.  Price, 

Also  1  Registered  Dorset  Ram.  Born  in  Feb.  *  —  c 

Good  size  ami  excellent  type.  Price... 

ALFADALE  FARMS  -  -  ATHENS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,Delhi,N.Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


T.  li.  TFSTKD,  REGISTERED  AND  GRADE 

Guernsey  ami  Ayrshire  Springer  Cows 

1st  and  2nd  Cm  If  Heifers.  Reasonable  prices.  Can  supply 
any  breed  of  cattle.  LEWIS  II.  FURGASON,  Windham,  X.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


Best  Time  To  Buy 

Hampshire  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

We  must  move  some  Yearlings  and  Two  Year  Old  Rams; 
also  Ewes  all  ages.  Special  Prices  on  ltams,  $25  each 
and  up.  These  are  from  our  very  best  Imported  Breed¬ 
ing,  Send  your  order  with  funds  or  visit  the  flock  at 
White  Haven,  North  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  take 
away  your  selections.  Berkshires,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  .Junction,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE 


Registered  Shropshire  rams  and  ewes.  Leading  prize 
flock  in  Maine,  also  Lincoln  rams. 

CHESTER  HAMLIN,  EAST  WILTON,  MAINE 


BREEDING  EWES 


— in— 
Carlots 
or  less. 


FINE  and 
COARSE  WOOL 
Reasonable  prices.  LEWIS  H.  FURGASON,  Windham,  N.Y. 

Off**  8  YEARLING  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 
*-******  Kit  to  head  any  flock.  Carefully  selected 
from  over  100  lambs.  $35  and  up. 

D.  BUCKLEY,  Woodrow  Farm,  Broadaxs,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Snk  Rams,  Lambs  and  Yearlings 

$15.00.  H.  J.  LUND  .  -  Albion,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 

Priced  at  farmer  prices.  O.M.  MacNaught,  Bovina  Center,  X.Y. 

FftD  CUP  REG.  SHROPSHIRES— Choice  rams 
rUA  JrlLD  and  a  few  ewes;  foundation  imported. 
"WILLIAMS  FARMS,  Windy  Row,  Peterborough,  X.  II, 

Hampshire  Ram  Lambs  e».  Ro™eb  ylar 

Rambouillet  ram.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Fall.,  N.  Y. 
OAO  1  l*in  Several  breeds.  Priced  at  the 

20  Splendid  Rams 

DEG 

If  li 


.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  and  TWO  YEAR-OLD  RAMS  of 
Butter  Breeding.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 
also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 

SHROPSHIRE  Rams,  Ewes  and  Lambs— Best  breeding, 
very  cheap,  on  approval.  F.  W.  WILCOX,  Crosby,  Pa. 


DOR 

r  nc 


SALE— 10  Purebred  Southdown  EWES. 
Not  registered.  VERNON  II.  TIGER  Gladstone,  N.  1. 


DOGS 


WT  A  MTFn  Wire-Haired,  Smooth-Haired 
D  Tvlv  X  LL/  Fox  Terriers,  Pomeranians, 
and  Boston  Bull  Puppies  from  5  to  8  wks.  old.  N.  Y. 

ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE,  2551  Briggs  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

English  Bulldog  Puppies  MeaTeasle  I  $15 

Prepaid.  FRANK  MAKLEY  -  Covington,  Pa. 

WANTED 

Young  Broken  or  Partly  Broken  Sheep  Dog 

ARTHUR  L.  ROGERS^.  -  -  LEE,  MASS. 

rwn  TCU  PITIIfhAfC  For  "sale  Puppies— male 
EJluLIOll  U  U  LLDUUvJ  and  female.  Registered. 
PERCY  ALDERSON,  8  Birchelllf  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont ,  Canada. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  HOUND  KENNELS  offers 
Quality  Hunting  Dogs.  Sold  cheap.  Trial  allowed. 
Literature  free.  Dixie  Kennels,  Inc.,  B-64,  Herrick,  III. 


POLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIERSON  Grotou,  New  York 

COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRI  El!  I’FPS-Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Oily,  Pa. 

TTrtrrtfoVi  CxxC+zxv  Bitch  well-bred  2  years,  old. 

Eillgllall  oeiier  FIELD  .  Somers,  Conn. 


SWINE 


J 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC 
Lexington!,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  ...  $450 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  .  $4^00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write, to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $35  apiece. 

Reliable  FEEDING  PIGS 

7-8  weeks  old  $3.00 
8*9  weeks  old  3.50 
10  weeks  old  3.75 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  quantity,  we 
are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  pigs  of  rugged,  fast 
growing  strain  from  quality  boars  and  sows — Berk¬ 
shire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  at  above  prices,  also  a  few  Chester  Whites  at 
8  weeks  old  S4.00  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval, 
crated  free.  1  O  days  trial  allowed. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
tor  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
snip  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
lugli-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Aow  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  loss  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
6-7  weeks  old  .  $2.50  each 
8-9  weeks  old  .  2.75  each 

11-12  wks.  extras  4.00  each 

Buy  all  you  can  of  these  good  feeders  at  this  unusual 
low  price.  We  offer  choice,  carefully  selected  Berk¬ 
shire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Duroc  &  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed—Barrows,  boars  or  sows.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  crating  charge.  Our 
Guarantee:  “A  Square  Deal  At  AH  Times." 

Feeders  of  Quality 

Why  not  get  a  pig  that  will  ple.ase  you  when  going 
to  raise  a  hog?  ho  pigs  shipped  only  No.  1  stockT 
Und  that  grow  .fast.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross 
n  «C£e  te£-  ancL  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  1  or  100 
C.O.D.  1  lgs  7  to  S  weeks  old  $2.75  each:  8  to  10 
";e.e,is„ ,old  S3  each;  Chester  White  barrows.  8  weeks 
old.  $4  each:  and  if  not  satisfied  in  10  days  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.  WOBURN.  MASS. 
Telephone  Woburn  0086 

Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

9  1jom  C.  oeDChbmtes  Trlt*  °'d'  *8°° 
MICHAEL  LCX  Woburn,  Mas*. 

Good  Pigs  and  Shoats  eIeacedop*3’  **■«» 

Poland  China  Service  Boars 

Iinmiiiied  and  papers  free.  H.  J.’ LUND,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

DEC.  Hampshire  Hogs— Xat.  Cham  pionship  bloodlines  Prices 
II  reasonable  and  include  registration  and  vaccination 
all  ages  available.  THISTLE  OHU  FARMS,  Inc.,  Bl.irslown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— 2  Good  Berkshire  Males 

ready  for  service,  S2  5  each.  SAJI  YODER,  Kl, Salisbury, Pa. 

DREG.  CUIIIIi:  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M,  Pnttlni?. 
UROC  on  lift  ton  A  Son,  Merrlficldl  NY. 

gPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Fail  pig8 

ieady.  A. M. KENNEL,  R.3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites-a  No.x.  rigs, $9.  Pedigrees 
U  rfee.  Pairs  nc-akin,  $47.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 

100  FEEDING  PIGS  now- 


KOLSE  BROS.  Dnshore,  Pa- 


HORSES 


Reg.  Percheron  Stallion 


HD 


Coming  three— 
perfectly  broken, 
proven  sire  ^5*1*40 
Two  Mares,  sisters,  coming  three  and  four,  perfectly 

ve'x't'eili-',1-!1,  T-ai  5?.8,ide'  *~50-  Other  in  foal.  $>50. 
W  ESTQ4  ER  FARM  Tel.  44  BOLTON,  MASS. 


F°Si,?ALm“fShftla,n<J.P2Pies>  *350-  4  Goo(1  Mares 

A  heavy  in  foal.  1  Stall  on.  CO8RO-8PONDFNT 
FIENDS  AND  CURIOSITY  SEEKERS  LAY  OEF  Parties 
that  mean  biz.  PONY  FARM  -  Cortinnd.  Ohio 

for  sale  i 

Shetland  Poniej 

separate.  Pneesright.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater, Ohio 

GUINEA  PIGS  | 

filllMBTA  DICC  *  I  -OO  each  up— according  to 
UUlllbH  riUO  ”£.e'  8'ze.  weight,  in  solid  or 
.  TI  .  mixed  colors.  Prompt  ship 

ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder 
St  I10F.XB0R.V8  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St..  llaetensark.  X.  J 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


□ 


FFBPFTC  for  killing  rats. 
*  fcnntl"  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $4  OO 
Females,  *4.50.  Pair,  *8.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  *6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  OKI* 


FERRETS  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 

'  ‘r1*1*  ^  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  So.00,  males  $4.00  Young  stock  females  *4 
males  *3.75,  one  pair  *7.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruct 
turn  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 

Singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  A  CO., Greenwich, O. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS  FRjV>  K’5  FI?RIT  farm 

*  ■“■■■■fcolw  Now  London,  Ohio, 
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KILLED 


IN  ONE  DAY 


HUMAN 

BEINGS 

DOMESTIC 

ANIMALS 

POULTRY 


The  Mighty 
H ami  of 
Science 


At  Hiker's  Island,  N.  Y.,  themost 
rat-infested  spot  in  the  world, 
KATOPAX  was  the  only  exter¬ 
minator  found  effective.  You 
too  can  rid  yourself  of  these  de¬ 
structive  pests  overnight,  by  just 
following  directions.  So  simple 
a  child  can  use  it.  KATOPAX 
is  guaranteed  absolutely  harm¬ 
less  to  human  beings,  chickens, 
pigs  and  other  live  Btock.  Send 
*1.00  for  trial  package  with 
money  back  guarantee. 

R ATOP AX 

303  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.Y.C. 


^Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16 
hours  on  1  gal.  kerosene.  No 
sparks,  ashes,  smoke.  Guaran¬ 
teed  .Write  for  Special  Introduce 
tory  Offer.  We  also  make  Hog 
Waterers  and  Portable  Smoke¬ 
houses.  Write  for  folder.  Direct 
to  you  at  factory  prices. 
EMPIRE  TANKHEATER  CO. 
.13  IN. 7th  St.,  Washington,  Ia.j 


quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps 
*  for  neighbors.  Rid- 
„  l  ogle  of  Iowa  made 
"$10,000  in  spare  time. 
It’s  easy.  Write  quick 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.f 
;  1  430-29th  Str.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form. 
No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A, 
O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  6031  Security 
Savings  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ' 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  ltife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

11.  T.  OLSEN,  IT  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  permanent 
profitable  business  selling  Whitmer  Quality  Household 
necessities  to  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  We 
teach  you  free.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make’  150  up 
weekly.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day- 
Plan. 

The  H.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

109-F  Market  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Thirsty  Cows 

are  poor  milk  producers  .  .  .  depriving 
you  of  income  in  a  year  when  dairy 
products  count.  Cows  that  drink  plenty 
of  water  quickly  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  water-bowls.  Invest  your  money 
this  year  to  lower  production  costs  — 
to  increase  averages.  Invest  in  Ney 
equipment  and  increase  your  profits  by 
lowering  costs.  Ney  equipment  is 
backed  by  over  50  years  of  service  to 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers.  It  is 
your  guarantee  of  solid  value. 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1879  »  Canton,  Ohio 


Horse  limping? 
Reach  for 

ABSORBING 


For  38  years  Absorbine  has  relieved  hard- 
worked  muscles  and  tendons  —  a  quick 
help  to  reduce  strain-swellings.  Promptly 
eases  injuries,  never  blisters,  loosens  hair 
or  causes  lay-ups.  A  great  antiseptic  for 
aiding  quick  healing  of  cuts,  bruises,  sores. 
Any  druggist — $2.50  a  bottle.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mags. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  vour  reouirenients,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


Bargain  Subscription  Offer 
NEW  LOW  PRICES 

$1.00  For  Three  Years  $1.00 

50c  One  Year — 5  Years  $2.00 


In  order  to  meet  our  subscribers  half  way  during  the 
depression  we  recently  reduced  subscription  prices  to  just 
one  half  the  former  rates.  After  giving  our  friends  ample 
time  to  subscribe  at  these  low  prices  we  must  go  back  to 
our  regular  $1.00  per  year  rate.  Regardless  of  how  your 
subscription  stands  you  can  net  a  big  saving  by  renewing 
now  at  these  bargain  prices. 

EARN  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 

Tell  your  neighbors  and  friends  about  these  low  prices. 
Get  them  to  subscribe.  They  will  appreciate  your  telling 
them  and  will  be  glad  to  subscribe  for  a  paper  that  bears 
your  endorsement. 

Send  us  two  subscriptions,  either  new  or  renewal,  for  1, 

3  or  5  years  at  above  rates  and  we  will  extend  your  sub¬ 
scription  for  a  like  period  of  time  as  a  reward.  Elsewhere 
in  this  issue  you  will  find  an  order  blank  for  your  con¬ 
venience  in  forwarding  your  order. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Milk  Fever  and  Congested 
Udder 

DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

Many  dairymen  seem  to  be  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  milk  fever  (parturient  paresis) 
need  no  longer  be  considered  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  menace  in  their  herds,  as  an  affected 
cow  will  quickly  recover  when  her  udder 
has  been  pumped  full  of  air  by  means  of 
a  bicycle  pump  or  other  simple  inflating 
apparatus.  That  is  an  erronous  and 
dangerous  conclusion,  and  has  led  to 
many  tragedies  in  dairy  cow  staples. 
The  inflation  treatment  has  been  care¬ 
lessly  applied,  so  that  some  cows  have 
been  killed,  and  the  udder  of  many  ruined 
by  mastitis  (garget),  caused  by  germs 
introduced  by  nonsterilized  instuments, 
used  on  udders  that  have  not  been  care¬ 
fully  cleansed  and  disinfected.  The  in¬ 
flation  treatment  really  is  potentially 
dangerous  unless  due  care  is  taken. 

It  will  surprise  many  dairymen  to 
learn  that  too  forcible  distension  of  the 
udder,  done  even  with  carefully  sterilized 
inflating  instrument,  may  occasionally, 
rupture  a  blood  vessel  in  the  udder,  so 
that  air  is  forced  into  the  blood  stream 
and  so  cause  death  of  the  cow.  Here  is 
a  case  in  proof  of  that,  published  in  a 
Swedish  journal :  A  cow  down  with  milk 
fever  became  very  restless  or  uneasy  dur¬ 
ing  the  inflation  of  her  udder  with  air. 
After  the  two  front  quarters  had  been 
inflated  the  treatment  was  discontinued 
for  15  minutes,  on  account  of  the  distress 
of  the  cow.  The  treatment  was  then  re¬ 
newed,  with  the  result  that  the  cow  had 
another  attack  of  violent  jerking  and  kick¬ 
ing,  followed  by  sudden  death.  The  post¬ 
mortem  examination  disclosed  pronounced 
emphysema  of  the  lungs  and  along  the 
back  and  between  the  kidneys,  air  hav¬ 
ing  entered  there.  There  was  emphysema 
(distension  with  air)  the  thickness  of  an 
arm,  in  the  connective  tissues,  which 
extended  to  the  vessels  leading  to  the 
udder.  Air  had  plainly  been  pressed  into 
the  body  by  the  inflation.  Air  entering 
the  heart  tends  quickly  to  cause  death. 
Evidently,  therefore,  inflating  of  the 
udder,  in  milk  fever,  should  be  very  care¬ 
fully  done.  One  cannot  afford  simply  to 
pump  the  udder  full  of  air  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  with  great  force,  as  he  would 
do  an  automobile  tire  or  football.  Good 
judgment  is  required,  based  upon  experi¬ 
ence,  to  make  the  treatment  safe  and 
effective ;  therefore,  it  is  best  when  pos¬ 
sible,  to  have  it  done  by  a  veterinarian. 

Cleansing  the  udder  and  teats,  and 
perfect  sterilization  of  the  milking  tube, 
small  rubber  tube  and  inflating  pump, 
are  also  imperative,  as  it  might  be  as 
well  to  let  the  cow  die  as  to  have  her 
recover  from  milk  fever,  suffer  an  acute 
attack  of  germ-caused  mastitis  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  be  useless  ever  after  for  sound 
milk  production. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  for  some  unknown 
reason  certain  cows  fail  to  recover 
promptly  from  milk  fever,  when  given 
the  udder  inflation  treatment,  even  in 
most  expert  fashion.  In  these  cases  re¬ 
covery  may,  however,  take  place  if  the 
veterinarian  resorts  to  the  new  treat¬ 
ment  of  injecting  into  the  jugular  vein  an 
appropriate  dose  of  calcium  gluconate. 
This  calcium  treatment  has  given  good 
results  in  many  instances,  there  being 
now  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  scientists, 
that  calcium  deficiency  in  the  cow,  is  at 
least  a  strongly  contributing  cause  of 
milk  fever.  The  calcium  injection  treat¬ 
ment  has  not,  however,  superseded  the 
udder  inflation  treatment,  which  promises 
to  remain  the  standard  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  milk  fever ;  but  it  is  wonderfully 
effective  in  certain  cases,  which  the  vet¬ 
erinarian  can  diagnose,  and  which  would 
not  be  likely  to  recover  from  air  inflation 
alone.  It  seems  probable  that  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  air  inflation  treatment  and 
the  calcium  treatment  may  be  considered 
advisable  in  most  cases  of  milk  fever ;  but 
further  experimentation  will  be  necessary 
to  decide  the  exact  value  of  the  calcium 
treatment.  That  treatment  can  be  given 
only  by  a  trained  veterinarian,  whereas, 
in  an  emergency,  the  dairyman  may  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  application  of  the  air  inflation 
treatment. 

Method  of  Treating  Milk  fever 

When  the  udder  of  a  cow  down  with 
milk  fever  is  to  be  inflated  with  air,  it 
should  first  be  milked  out  clean.  Then 
it  should  be  washed  clean  with  soap  and 
warm  water  and  the  teats  disinfected 
with  a  five-per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
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acid  or  coal-tar  disinfectant,  taking 
special  care  to  include  the  openings  of 
the  teats.  The  cow  is  then  laid  on  her 
side,  preferably  with  a  clean  rubber  sheet 
under  her  udder.  Now,  by  means  of  a 
carefully  cleansed  and  disinfected  milk¬ 
ing  tube,  small  rubber  tube  and  air-in¬ 
jecting  syringe  or  pump,  each  quarter  of 
the  udder,  in  turn,  beginning  with  the 
quarters  on  the  under  side  of  the  udder, 
is  carefully  pumped  full  of  air,  until  dis¬ 
tended,  but  not  “tight  as  a  drum”.  If 
the  cow  shows  any  uneasiness  during  the 
treatment,  initiation  should  instantly  be 
discontinued  and  the  calcium  gluconate 
treatment  given  by  the  veterinarian.  That 
possibly  may  save  the  cow.  When  all  of 
the  quarters  have  been  inflated,  if  the 
air  treatment  is  continued,  the  tips  of  the 
teats  should  be  dented  inward  a  few 
times,  to  cause  retention  of  the  air.  Tapes 
need  not  be  tied  on  the  teats.  Now 
blanket  the  cow,  if  her  temperature  is 
below  normal,  and  keep  her  propped  upon 
her  chest.  If  allowed  to  lie  upon  her  side, 
bloating  occurs,  feed  is  regurgitated,  gets 
into  the  windpipe  and  may  cause  fatal 
mechanical  pneumonia,  after  conscious¬ 
ness  returns  and  paralysis  subsides.  In 
addition  to  inflation  of  the  udder,  the 
veterinarian  may  give  hypodermic  treat¬ 
ment  with  strychnin  sulphate,  or  atropin 
sulphate,  to  hasten  recovery. 

Help  the  cow  up,  when  she  becomes 
conscious,  and  support  her  until  steady 
on  her  feet.  Then  allow  tepid  drinking 
water ;  but  do  not  give  feed  to  the  cow 
or  strip  her  udder  clean  until  at  least 
12  hours  have  elapsed.  If  the  cow  does 
note  rise  in  4  to  5  hours,  repeat  the  entire 
inflation  treatment.  That  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  when  the  cow  suffers  a  relapse  a  few 
hours  after  apparent  recovery.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  veterinarian  may  pre¬ 
fer  to  apply  the  calcium  treatment. 

An  attack  of  milk  fever  that  happens 
to  occur  shortly  before  calving,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  should  be  treated  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  way  as  one  oceuring  just 
after  calving. 

Congestion  of  the  Udder 

Just  before  and  at  calving  time  the 
cow’s  udder  often  becomes  enlarged,  tense 
and  hard.  Dairymen  often  call  that 
“caked  bag”  ;  but  the  condition  does  not 
constitute  garget.  It  is  a  natural,  or 
physiological  condition  and  properly  is 
termed  congestion,  hyperemia,  engor- 
ment  of  the  udder  with  blood,  preparatory 
to  the  secretion  of  milk.  It  is  most 
noticeable  in  the  heifer,  toward  the  end 
of  her  first  pregnancy.  If  not  properly 
treated  acute  congestion  may  run  into 
inflammation  and  garget.  In  severe  cases, 
the  swelling  of  the  udder  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  dropsical  or  edematous  swell¬ 
ings  of  the  nearby  parts.  Often  such 
swellings,  which  are  doughy  when  pressed 
with  the  finger  tips,  run  forward  to  the 
navel  or  beyond,  and  may  extend  high 
between  the  hind  legs.  If  fluid  is  found 
present  in  the  udder  it  may  be  blood¬ 
stained  serum,  or  bloody  milk.  When 
blood  is  present  pressure  in  the  udder 
has  ruptured  tiny  blood  vessels.  In  most 
cases  the  edema,  and  the  blood  in  the 
milk,  subside  when  the  veins  again  per¬ 
fectly  perform  their  function  and  swelling 
of  the  udder  goes  down.  Chilling  or 
bruising  of  the  congested  udder,  or  the 
application  of  irritating  liniments,  lotions 
or  ointments,  tends  to  aggravate  the  con¬ 
dition. 

As  tendency  to  excessive  congestion  of 
the  udder,  before  calving,  is  enhanced  by 
heavy  feeding  of  a  protein-rich  ration, 
and  by  lack  of  exercise,  removal  of  theie 
contributing  causes  will  lessen  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  heifer  or  cow  developing  that 
condition.  If  it  occurs,  despite  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  the  ration  should  be  further  re¬ 
duced,  exercise  increased  and  excretion 
stimulated  by  the  administration  daily 
of  four  to  six  ounces  of  Glauber  or  Epsom 
salt  in  water.  Local  treatment  consists 
in  thoroughly  massaging  the  udder  and 
neighboring  swollen  parts,  several  times 
daily.  This  is  facilitated  and  made  more 
effective  by  anointing  the  palms  of  the 
hands  with  lanoilin,  vaseline  or  unsalted 
lard.  In  severe  cases,  also  strip  away  a 
little  of  the  contents  of  the  udder.  Freely 
apply  warm  melted  lard  or  soft  soap, 
after  the  last  rubbing. 

When  the  congestion  persists,  after 
calving,  milk  the  cow  three  or  four  times 
daily  and,  each  time,  foment  the  udder 
with  hot  water.  Then  wipe  dry  with  a 
soft  cloth  and,  in  the  evening,  massage  it 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  pure 
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turpentine  and  fluid  extracts  of  bella¬ 
donna  leaves  and  poke  root,  and  eight 
parts  of  lard  or  sweet  oil.  If  the  cow 
has  been  heavily  fed,  or  is  quite  fat,  or 
is  at  all  constipated,  administer  12  to  16 
ounces  of  Glauber  or  Epsom  salt  and 
one-lialf  to  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil, 
in  3  pints  of  thin,  warm  gruel.  Follow 
with  2  to  4  drams  of  powdered  saltpeter, 
twice  daily,  dissolved  in  drinking  water. 
The  veterinarian  may  prefer  to  give  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  an  alkaloidal 
purgative  drug.  Enforce  walking  exer¬ 
cise,  several  times  daily  to  stimulate  cir¬ 
culation.  Prevent  chilling,  bruising,  or 
i  any  way  irritating  the  udder.  Great 
care  must  be  taken,  when  administer¬ 
ing  a  drench  of  salts,  not  to  let  any  of  it 
run  into  the  windpipe  and  lungs,  as  fatal 
mechanical  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  may 
result. 


4-H  Champion  Baby  Beef  at 
Eastern  States  Exposition 

I  am  sending  picture  of  the  4-H  club 
baby  beef  grand  champion  steer  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 


Mass.,  for  1931.  This  steer  was  awarded 
the  highest  honor  in  competition  with  34 
Angus,  24  Herefords  and  2  Devons. 

He  was  exhibited  by  Henry  Rhinehart, 
of  the  Berkshire  County  Baby  Beef  Club, 
and  was  bred  at  the  Brookvale  Farm  in 
Windsor,  Mass.  Incidentally  he  is  a 
full  brother  one  year  younger  to  the 
grand  champion  Hereford  bull  of  the 
show,  Windsor  Domino  5th,  exhibited  by 
the  Brookvale  Farm.  This  steer  was 
sold  to  the  First  National  Stores  for  70 
cents  per  pound  live  weight. 

S.  B.  MORRISON. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

One  of  the  largest  increases  in  mem¬ 
bership  made  during  the  past  year  by  any 
New  York  Grange  is  that  of  Mexico 
Grange,  of  Oswego  County,  which  shows 
a  net  increase  of  53  for  the  Grange  year 
ending  September  30.  Mexico  Grange 
now  has  a  membership  of  342.  .  This  en¬ 
terprising  Grange  also  excels,  in  several 
other  features,  especially  in  its  average 
attendance  and  in  the  attendance  of  its 
officers.  At  eight  sessions  during  the 
year  every  officer  was  present.  It.  had 
an  average  attendance  last  year  of  59. 
and  it  has  been  an  honor  Grange  two 
years. 

State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley,  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  suggests  a 
school  or  conference  for  the  benefit  of 
Grange  secretaries.  That  this  might  be 
held  in  connection  with  Farmers’  Week 
at  Cornell  University  each  year  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  is  the  idea  of  Secretary  Riley.  He 
would  have  the  subordinate  Grange  pay 
the  expenses  of  its  secretary  in  attend¬ 
ing  these  conferences,  which  would  be  in 
charge  of  the  State  secretary.  If  a  State¬ 
wide  conference  should  not  be  found  ad¬ 
visable,  Secretary  Riley  suggests  that 
regional  conferences  would  be  found  very 
profitable.  Regional  conferences  for 
masters  and  lecturers  have  been  held  for 
several  years.  The  secretaries  might  be 
included  in  these  conferences  also. 

National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  has 
been  named  by  President  Hoover  as  a 
member  of  the  national  unemployment 
committee,  which  is  headed  by  Walter 
Gifford,  president  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  Company.  National  Master  Taber 
makes  the  suggestion  that  every  Grange 
appoint  a  chairman  who  will  have  charge 
of  the  collection  of  surplus  food  from  the 
members  of  his  Grange,  to  be  forwarded 


through  the  local  welfare  agencies  to  the 
towns  and  cities  where  there  is  dire 
need  for  food  among  those  out  of  work. 
With  the  abundant  crops  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  this  season,  Master  Taber  be¬ 
lieves  many  cases  of  distress  may  be  re¬ 
lieved  through  the  generosity  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  farms. 

The  New  England  lecturers’  annual 
conference  was  attended  by  733,  the 
registration  being  divided  between  the 
various  States,  as  follows :  Massachu¬ 
setts,  231 ;  Connecticut,  187 ;  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  110;  New  Hampshire,  83;  Vermont, 
59.  The  conference  was  held  this  year 
at  Storrs,  Conn.  Next  year’s  conference 
will  be  held  in  Maine.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  lecturers  have  been  holding  these 
annual  meets  for  20  years,  the  sessions 
being  held  in  August  at  one  of  the  State 
agricultural  colleges.  The  conference  con¬ 
tinues  four  days.  The  programs  were 
arranged  by  the  six  State  Grange  lec¬ 
turers  of  New  England.  These  loyal 
workers  are:  Rhode  Island,  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  F.  Sutcliffe ;  Maine,  Allison  P. 
Howes;  Connecticut,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Cur¬ 
tis;  New  Hampshire,  William  J.  Neal; 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Sarre ; 
Vermont,  Guy  B.  Horton.  The  masters 
of  the  New  England  State  Granges  also 
were  in  attendance,  with  the  exception  of 
State  Master  Sherman,  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  was  detained  at  home  by  illness. 
Among  those  who  addressed  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  National  Master  Louis  J. 


Taber,  Editor  Charles  M.  Gardner  of  the 
National  Grange  Monthly.  National  Lec¬ 
turer  James  C.  Farmer,  President  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  State  Master  Tolies, 
of  Connecticut  State  Grange;  Prof.  W. 
R.  Gordon,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College ;  and  Prof.  Charles  A.  Wheeler, 
a  former  State  lecturer  of  Connecticut. 
The  following  were  elected  as  officers  of 
the  conference  for  the  coming  year : 
President,  Allison  P.  Howes,  Maine; 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Sut¬ 
cliffe,  Rhode  Island  ;  secretary-treasurer, 
William  J.  Neal.  New  Hampshire ;  his¬ 
torian,  Guy  B.  Horton.  Vermont. 

Every  Grange  secretary  should  report 
to  the  State  secretary  the  name  of  every 
member  of  the  order  who  has  been  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Grange  continuously  for 
over  50  years.  These  Golden  Sheaf  mem¬ 
bers,  as  they  are  termed,  will  be  suitably 
honored  by  the  National  Grange  and  also 
by  their  State  Granges.  Application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  National 
Secretary  Harry  A.  Caton  at  Coshocton, 
Ohio,  or  of  your  State  secretary.  The 
National  Grange  will  soon  issue  to  all 
such  duly  qualified  50-year  members 
beautiful  certificates  of  honor. 


A  Rye  Crop  on  Long  Island 

Rye  on  Long  Island  is  rarely  grown 
for  the  grain,  but  for  cover  crops  follow¬ 
ing  potatoes  and  corn,  as  well  as  some 
other  crops. 

On  the  farm  of  Max  Gruber,  near 
Manorville,  Long  Island,  a  crop  of  ma¬ 
ture  rye  was  harvested  this  year.  The 
growth  was  somewhat  unusual  as  some 
of  the  rye  stalks  measured  seven  feet  and 
more,  a  good  average  being  over  six  feet. 
The  area  of  the  field  was  about  35  acres, 
and  was  harvested  by  using  a  binder. 

Mr.  Gruber  reported  a  total  yield  of 
740  bushels,  averaging  about  21  bushels 
per  acre.  The  soil  was  not  fertilized  for 
the  rye  crop,  but  the  cauliflower  crop 
preceding  received  about  the  usual  fer¬ 
tilization  given  that  vegetable.  The  field 
at  harvest  time  was  an  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  sight.  g.  a.  H. 


“Bothered  much  by  hitchhikers  when 
you’re  out  riding?”  “Not  now.  Tried  a 
new  plan.  As  soon  as  I  get  out  of  town 
I  show  the  sign  ‘Taxi’  on  my  car.”  — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Grand  Champion  4-H  Baby  Beef  Steer  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
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La-guaranteed 

TO  PRODUCE  THE 
MOST  MILK  PER 


FEED  DOLLAR 
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|N  this  man-sized  job  of  making  a  profit  at  today’s 
milk  prices,  feed  selection  is  a  mighty  important 
subject. 

Consider  these  facts  about  B-B  Dairy  Feed.  It  isn’t  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  priced  feed  per  ton.  But  it  does  produce 
the  most  milk  per  feed  dollar,  it’s  guaranteed  to  do  this  for 
you,  and  because  of  this  fact  has  been  helping  thousands 
of  other  dairymen  to  operate  at  a  profit,  even  at  present 
milk  prices. 

There  isn’t  room  here  to  tell  you  of  years  of  testing  against 
other  feeds  and  the  many  improvements  that  have  brought 
B-B  Dairy  Feed  to  its  present  standard  of  productiveness. 
Nor  room  to  tell  you  of  how  B-B  buyers  search  the  markets 
of  the  world  for  the  quality  of  ingredients  demanded  by  us, 
how  the  B-B  laboratories  keep  up  constant  tests  to  insure 
absolute  uniformity  and  how  the  feed  is  graded,  cleaned, 
blended  and  manufactured  in  our  huge  mill  where  special 
machines  have  been  designed  and  built  by  us  for  any 
processes  that  standard  equipment  cannot  perform  to  our 
exacting  satisfaction. 

What  interests  you  is  the  fact  that  your  reputable  B-B 
dealer  offers  you  B-B  dairy  feeds  with  the  guarantee  that 
they  will  give  you  the  most  milk  per  feed  dollar  and  also 
gives  you  the  privilege  of  trying  them  on  one  or  two  cows 
for  30  days.  If  you  don’t  find  that  B-B  increases  production 
and  improves  the  cow’s  health,  bring  back  the  empty  bags 
with  your  figures  and  your  dealer  will  return  your  money. 

It’s  the  fairest  offer  ever  made.  Better  see  your  B-B  dealer 
now. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N, 


Y. 


BULL  BRAND 


DAIRY 


\6%,  20%,  7A%... 
a  feed  for  every 
condition. 


AND  FOR  THAT  NEW  CALF,  THERE’S 
NOTHING  BETTER  THAN  B-B  CALF  MEAL 


M-173 


Adventures  in  Silence 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
October  31,  1931. 

MILK 

October:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-310-mile  zone,  $2.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.41;  2B,  $1.06;  Class  3.  $1.25. 

In  classes  2A  and  2B  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  for  that 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $-.70;  Class  — , 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.20. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh. 
Extra,  92  score 
Firsts,  88  to  91 

fancy . 

. .  .$0.35(4®  $0.36 
_  34%  ®  .35 

...  .28  ® 

.33% 

.26 

...  .21  ® 

.24 

...  .13  ® 

.19 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy  .... 

...  .25(4® 

...  .37(4® 

...  .36(4® 

.26 

.38 

.37 

...  .31  ® 

.36 

...  .28(4  ® 

.30(4 

...  .26  @ 

.30 

CHEESE 

State,  held  specials  . 

Fresh,  special  . 

Fresh,  fancy  . 

...$0.16  @$0.17 

..  .15  ®  .15(4 

..  .14  @  .14(4 

...  .15(4®  -16 

...  .15(4® 

.15% 

oingie  uuioico, 

EGGS 

bu 


Nearby,  white  fancy 
(including  premiums) 

Extra  . 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Eirsts  . 

Undergrades  . 

Nearby  mixed  medium 

Mixed  pullets  . 

Peewees  . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs.  . . 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Idaho,  100  lbs.  •••••••••• 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland, 

Jersey,  bu . 

Beets,  100  bchs . 

Cabbage,  ton  . . . 

Carrots,  100  bchs . 

Cauliflower,  bu . 

Celery,  doz . 

Eggplant,  bu.  . . . 

Horseradish,  bbl . 

Kale,  bu . 

Leeks,  100  bchs . 

Lettuce,  bu . 

Lima  beans,  bu.  . . . 

Onions,  N.  Y.  State-  yel., 

50  lbs . . . 

Oiange  Co.,  50  lbs . 

100  lbs . 

White,  50  lbs.  . . 
Midwesterns,  white, 

Yellow,  50  lbs.  . 

Mid.  En.,  yel.,  100 

Parsley,  bu . 

Peas,  bu . 

Peppers,  bu . 

Radishes,  100  bchs.  . 

Spinach,  bu . 

Squash,  Hubbard, 

String  beans,  bu . 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  bskt. 
Jersey  and  L.  1.,  crate 

6-till  carrier  . 

California,  lug  . 

Repacked,  crate  . 

Carton 
Watercress, 


100 


50  lbs 


lbs. 


bbl. 


100 


bchs.  . 

FRUITS 
En.,  bskt 


$0.49(5  $0.51 
.43®  .48 

.36® 

.30® 

.26® 

.24® 

.31® 

.26® 

.24® 

.40® 

.41® 

.30® 

.17® 


.42 

.35 

.28 

.25 

.37 

.28 

.25 

.50 

.43 

.38 

.30 


lbs 


.$1.25®  $1.35 
.  .65®  1.60 

.  1.00® 

.  2.15® 

.  .40® 

.  .50® 

.$2.00®  $2. 50 
.18.00®  20.00 
.  2.00®  2.50 
.  .75®  2 

.  .40® 

.  .25® 

.  6.50(5 
.50® 

.  2.00® 

.  .50® 

.  *1.50® 

.  1.50® 

.  .75® 

.73® 

.  1.75® 

.  .50® 

.75® 

.  1.00® 

.  2.00® 

.  .60® 

.  2.25® 

.  .25® 

.  1.50® 

.  .25® 

.  .75® 

.  .50® 

.  .35® 

.  .35® 

.  .50® 

.  1.50® 

.  1.50® 

.  1.50® 

.  2.00@ 


1.75 

2.35 

.65 

1.00 


To 

.90 

1.00 

7.00 

.65 

3.00 

3.75 
2.50 
2.50 

1.40 
1.35 

2.40 
1.25 
1.35 

1.40 
2.50 
1.00 
4.00 
1.25 

2.50 
.85 

1.75 
3.00 

.65 

1.00 

1.50 
o  or? 

2!50 

1.73 

3.00 


bskt. 


$0.40®  $2.00 


Apples,  So.  and 
Sn.  and  En.,  bbl. 

En.,  carton  . 

Muskmelons,  bu. 

Peaches.  N.  Y.,  bu. 

Cranberries,  bu. 

Crabapples,  En.,  bu. 

(4  bu.  bskt . 

12-qt.  bskt . 

Pears.  En.,  bu . 

Grapes,  Up-river,  bskt.  .. 

Wu„  N.  Y.,  12-qt.  bskt. 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbin 

Marrow,  100  lbs . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

AVhite  kidney  . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

lb  . $0.32@$0.34 


1.50@ 
1.25@ 
1.75® 
1.75® 
1.00® 
.50® 
.25® 
.25® 
■  50@ 
.33® 
•  35@ 
Prices 


6.00 

2.00 

4.00 

2.25 

1.75 

2.00 

1.00 

.65 

2.50 

.45 

.40 


,$4.25( 


$3.75 

3.75 
g  4.40 

5.75 


Chickens,  Fancy, 
good  . 


.28® 

.11® 

.19® 

.16@ 

.30® 

.25® 


.30 

.15 

.24 

.18 

.40 

.30 

.33 

.35 

.40 

2.50 

2.00 


Fair  to 
Roosters 

Fowls  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys,  Spring 
Old  . 

A  rcrpri  tillP  . I 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . **0@ 

Graded  . 

Dark,  . .  T'-nPi 

LIVE  TOULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1(4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.22®  $0.26 

Chickens,  large  breeds,  best  .  -24 

Small  breeds,  best  .  -JJ 

Roosters  . ’rii 

Geese  . 13@  .15 

Rabbits,  lb . 10®  -20 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . ?'l-00@$8.00 

Bulls  .  4.00®  4.75 

Cows  . .  2.00®  4.00 

Calves,  best  .  9.00®  10.50 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  (.00 

Sheep  .  1.50®  2.50 

Lambs  .  6.50®'  7.50 

Hogs  .  0.00®  6.25 

DRESSED  MEAT 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.10® $0.12 

Good  to  choice  . 09®  .11 

Steers,  100  lbs . 15.00@17.50 

Bulls  .  7.50®  8.25 

Cows  .  9.00@11.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  .  $20.00 

No  2  . 18.00®  19.00 

No.  3  . 14.00®  16.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 13. 00®  20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 16.00@T7.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  11.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.69(4 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 55(4 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 34(4 

Rye  . . . . . 56 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Current  prices  in  public  market. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

Grade  B  . 

Cream,  (4  pt . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Chickens  . 

Ducklings  . 

Orange,  doz . 

Potatoes,  pk . 

Lettuce,  head  . . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb . 


$0.43  @$0.44 

.18 

.15 

.18 

.48® 

.52 

.30® 

.45 

.40® 

.55 

.35® 

.55 

.38® 

.40 

.40® 

.55 

.20 

.05® 

.10 

.04® 

.06 

.20® 

.25 

.25® 

.30 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
6  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good,  $70  to  $80;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common,  $40  to  $05;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $7;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
choice,  $14  to  $16;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good, 
$10  to  $13:  lambs.  $6.50  to  $8.50;  sheep,  $2  to 
$3;  hogs,  $7  to  $8;  broilers,  average  2(4  to  2(4 
lbs.,  lb..  25c;  chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  30  to  32c; 
fowls,  heavy,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
mixed,  doz.,  46  to  48c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13 
to  14c:  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  11  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’  deliv¬ 
ery,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  butter,  creamery,  prints  and 
rolls,  lb.,  34  to  38c;  butter,  creamery,  cut  from 
tubs.  lb..  32  to  33c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  25 
to  29c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to  20c:  cheese, 
cottage,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  eggs,  farmers’  delivery, 
fresh,  doz.,  55  to  58c;  eggs,  store  sales,  local, 
fresh,  doz.,  48  to  50c:  broilers,  fancy,  dressed, 
lb..  30  to  32c;  chickens,  fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  45 
to  50c;  fowls,  lb.,  28  to  30c;  apples,  fancy,  eat¬ 
ing,  lb.,  7  to  8c;  apples,  cooking,  lb.,  3  to  4c; 
cauliflower,  each,  20  to  25c;  potatoes,  pk.,  17 
to  20c;  spinach,  pk.,  15  to  17c.  F.  A.  0. 


Boston  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Buying  activity  on  the  Boston  Produce  Mar¬ 
ket  has  centered  principally  around  apples,  cab¬ 
bage,  celery,  onions,  potatoes  and  spinach.  Other 
produce  has  been  somewhat  less  plentiful  with 
few  important  price  changes  noted,  except  on 
beans,  which  advanced  in  price. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  various  varieties  ordinary  50c  to  $1. 
Baldwins  best  $1  to  $1.25.  Gravensteins  best 
mostly  $1.25  to  $1.75.  few  fancy  $2  to  $2.25. 
McIntosh  fancy  $1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  Me. 
Wolf  River  $2  to  $3  bbl.  Va.  Delicious  U.  S.  1 
90c  to  $1.25  bu.  tub. 

Beans. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good 
on  best.  Native  wax  and  green  $1  to  $2.50. 
few  fancy  higher.  Shell  $1  to  $2.  Lima  $1.50 
to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  J.  flat  green  50e  to 
$1  bu.  hamper. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  35  to  60c.  Cut  off  75c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish 
best  mostly  lc  lb.,  poorer  lower. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  35  to  75c.  Cut  off  60  to  90c  std. 
bu.  box.  Col.,  crts.,  bchd.,  few  sales  $1  to 
$1.25.  N.  Y.  cut  off  few  sales  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Cranberries.  — -  Supply  moderately  heavy,  de¬ 
mand  fair.  Mass.  (4 -bbl.  crate  $1  to  $1.25. 

Cucumbers.- — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  ordinary  $2  to  $5,  best  mostly  $6  to  $6.50 
std.  bu.  box. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  50  to  65c,  few  75c  std.  bu. 
box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz  heads  best  $3  to  $3.50,  few 
$4,  poorer  lower  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  75c  to  $1.25.  few  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 
Mass,  yellow  mostlv  $1  to  $1.25  50  lbs.  N.  Y. 
mostly  $1.10  to  $1.35  50  lbs. 

Peppers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  various  varieties  25  to  75e  std.  bu.  bskt. 

1’ears. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  various  varieties  ordinary  $1  to  $1.50. 
Beurre  Bose  and  Seekels  fancy  $1.75  to  $2.50 
std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
Green  Mts.  75c,  few  70c  bag. 

Romaine. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  12  to  14  heads,  50  to  75c  std.  bu. 
box. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  25  to  35c,  few  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Tur¬ 
ban  $1.75  to  $2.50  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  $1.25  to 
$1.75  bbl.,  mostly  2c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  good. 
Native  outdoor  50c  to  $1  (4  box.  Trellised  20 
to  25  lbs.  50c  to  $1.50  bskt.  Green  75c  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box.  Hothouse  native  6  to  10c,  few 
12 (4c  lb.  Ohio  50c  to  $1  8-lb.  bskt. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  limited.  No. 
1  Timothy  $19.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $18.50; 
Alsike  $19.50  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  35(4c. 
Firsts  29  to  34(4c.  Seconds  27  to  28(4c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  50c;  white  extras  44  to  48c.  Fresh 
eastern  40  to  44c  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
about  steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  22  to  27c;  3 
to  3(4  lbs.  19  to  20c.  Broilers  22  to  26e.  Na¬ 
tive  21  to  25e.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  21  to  25c. 
4(4  lbs.  27  to  28c.  Roosters  15  to  16c  lb.  Na¬ 
tive  chickens  25  to  32c.  Live  poultry  firm. 
Fowl  20  to  22c.  Leghorns  18c.  Chickens  large 
22  to  23e.  Leghorns  18c.  Roosters  12c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  23 
to  25e.  Fresh  17(4  to  18(4e.  Western  held  22 
to  24c.  Fresh  17  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Yr.  and  Mich,  pea  $4  to 
$4.25.  Calif,  small  white  $4  to  $4.50.  Yellow 
eyes  $5  to  $5.50.  Red  kidney  $5  to  $5.50.  Lima 
$6.50  to  $7  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Demand  light.  Prices 
slightly  firmer. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  24  to  25(4c; 
clothing,  10  to  20c;  (4  blood,  combing,  24c; 

clothing,  19e;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to  24c; 

clothing,  21c;  (4  blood,  combing,  21  to  22c; 

clothing,  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  61  to  63c; 
clothing,  48  to  51c;  (4  blood,  combing,  52  to 
54c;  clothing,  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing,  42 
to  45c;  clothing.  38  to  40c:  (4  blood,  combing, 
37  to  39c;  clothing,  35  to  36c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  58  to  61c;  clothing,  50  to  52c;  (4  blood, 
combing,  54  to  56c;  clothing,  47  to  49c;  % 

blood,  combing,  48  to  50c;  clothing,  42  to  45c; 
(4  blood,  combing,  42  to  44c;  clothing,  37 
to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.  —  Supply  rather  light,  market  fully 
steady  with  last  week,  demand  fair.  Bulk  of 
sales  $5.50  to  $6. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  moderate; 
market  fully  steady;  some  sales  cows  and  bulls 
slightly  higher,  demand  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $4.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $2.50. 


Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $7  to  $10;  cull 
and  common  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — None, 

Milk  Cows. — -Supply  barely  normal ;  market 
fully  steady  with  last  week,  some  sales  bet¬ 
ter  grades  about  $10  above  quotations;  demand 
fair.  Choice,  head,  $120  to  $140;  good,  $90  to 
$120;  medium,  $60  to  $90;  common,  $50  to  $60. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  10-12.  —  Maine  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Maine  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Maine  Seedsmen’s  Association,  Caribou, 
Me. 

Nov.  11.-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison,  Wis. 

Nov.  16-17. — Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Fuller  notice  later. 
Everyone  invited. 

Dec.  1-6.  —  Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary  Harvey  C.  Wood,  Room 
1000,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago, 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  .T. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12.  —  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Pcfultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  .T. 
Singer,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon,  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Dec.  9-11. — Second  annual  landscape 
school,  Ohio  State  Universitv,  Columbus, 
O. 

Jan.  5-8,  1932. — Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  13-17. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

Jan.  18-23.  —  Farm  Products  Show, 
Harrisburgh,  Pa. 

Feb.  25. — New  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Script  for  Cash.  —  Brazil  has  sus¬ 
pended  cash  payments  of  interest  on 
$509,000,000  of  external  debts,  owed 
largely  to  England  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  explained  that  the  action  of  the 
Brazilian  government  is  due  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  acquiring  foreign  exchange  for 
the  payment  of  the  obligations  in  the 
markets  where  the  interest  coupons  are 
payable.  The  interest  will  be  paid  for 
three  years  in  script  which  will  bear  in¬ 
terest  at  5  per  cent.  The  amount  of  the 
debt  held  in  this  country  is  estimated  to 
be  $152,S00,000. 

Rebellion.  —  A  dispatch  from  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  of  October  17,  says  that 
George  Robertson,  a  Baltimore  County 
farmer,  sold  a  truckload  of  vegetables  to 
a  Baltimore  dealer  at  15  cents  a  bushel. 
When  he  returned  with  another  load,  the 
dealer  offered  him  12%  cents.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson  refused.  The  dealer  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  but  the  farmer  drove  to  the 
police  station,  had  the  people  of  a  needy 
district  called  and  distributed  the  entire 
truckload  of  vegetables  to  these.  The 
spirit  of  the  colonial  Boston  tea  party 
yet  lives  in  the  people  of  the  American 
farms.  Some  day  they  will  rebel  against 
exploitation,  and  organize  a  system  of 
distribution  under  their  own  control  that 
will  return  them  a  fair  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar. 

Tax  Dodging. — A1  Capone,  the  much- 
discussed  Chicago  gangster,  was  con¬ 
victed  by  a  jury  of  farmers  for  failure  to 
make  income  reports  and  for  dodging  in¬ 
come  taxes.  The  jury  deliberated  eight 
hours  and  brought  in  a  conviction  on  five 
counts.  The  maximum  penalty  would  be 
17  years  in  jail  and  $50,000  fine.  The 
judge  charged  the  jury  that  if  it  believed 
from  the  evidence  that  Capone  had  a 
gross  income  of  $5,000  or  more,  the  mere 
fact  that  he  might  have  derived  the  in¬ 
come  from  an  illegal  occupation  or  illegal 
source,  would  not  exempt  him  from  filing 
a  return  and  paying  a  tax.  At' the  trial 
it  was  testified  that  Capone  wore  $5  ties 
and  $27  shirts.  He  bought  $8,000  worth 
of  diamonds  and  had  a  meat  bill  in 
Florida  of  $6,500.  All  such  expenses  in¬ 
dicate  a  taxable  income.  It  is  easier  to 
escape  conviction  on  racketeering  than 
for  dodging  tax  payments  to  Uncle  Sam. 

War  Clouds.  —  The  council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  American 
government  are  trying  to  prevent  war 
between  Japan  and  China  over  disputes 
in  Manchuria.  Our  government  is  not  a 
member  of  the  League,  but  the  League 
Council  invited  the  participation  of  the 
American  government.  Japan  objected, 
but  the  invitation  was  accepted.  Japan 
now  withdraws  the  objection  but  has  de¬ 
clined  to  comply  with  the  League’s  re¬ 
quest  that  Japanese  troops  be  removed 
from  Chinese  territory  beyond  the  con¬ 
cession  zones.  With  the  League  and 
America  acting  in  concert,  if  Japan  re¬ 
fuses  to  observe  peace  suggestions,  it  will 
be  in  a  position  of  defiance  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  That  would  not  be  a  com¬ 
fortable  position  for  any  nation. 

Indictments.  —  The  Federal  Grand 
Jury  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  filed  indict¬ 
ments  against  Bishop  James  Cannon  Jr., 
of  Virginia,  and  Miss  Ada  L.  Burroughs, 
on  charges  of  concealing  campaign  gifts 
in  the  last  Presidential  campaign.  It  is 
alleged  that  Bishop  Cannon,  as  chairman 
of  a  campaign  committee,  and  Miss  Bur¬ 
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roughs  as  treasurer,  failed  to  report  con¬ 
tributions  totaling  $65,300  by  E.  C. 
Johnson,  of  New  York  City.  Bishop 
Cannon  issued  a  vigorous  denial. 

Bank  Indictments. — Joseph  A.  Brod¬ 
erick.  State  Superintendent  of  Banks,  and 
28  directors  of  the  Bank  of  United  States, 
now  closed,  were  indicted  for  neglect  of 
duty  in  the  management  of  the  bank.  The 
Superintendent  of  Banks  was  charged 
with  neglect  in  allowing  the  bank  to  re¬ 
main  open  and  to  receive  money  from  in¬ 
nocent  depositors  after  it  had  become  in¬ 
solvent.  Six  out  of  34  directors  were  not 
indicted,  but  no  explanation  of  the  ex¬ 
emption  was  made.  All  the  indicted  of¬ 
ficials  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  were  placed 
under  bond.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Superintendent  Broderick  resign  pending 
trial,  but  he  announced  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  doing  so,  and  promised  a 
complete  defense.  Governor  Roosevelt 
has  been  requested  to  remove  Mr.  Brod¬ 
erick,  but  the  Governor  refused  and  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  in  the  superintendent, 
whom  he  appointed  in  1929. 

Railroad  Rates.  —  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  denied  the  request 
of  railroads  for  a  flat  increase  of  15  per 
cent  in  freight  rates.  It  suggested,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  roads  might  apply  for 
specific  increases  on  designated  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  commission  gave  a  list  of  the 
products  suggested  for  increases,  but 
limited  the  increase  in  such  cases  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  old  rate,  and  to  be  limited 
to  a  definite  period  to  enable  the  roads 
to  meet  their  fixed  interest  payments  as 
they  became  due.  This  concession  is  es¬ 
timated  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
roads  from  $100,000,000  to  $125,000,000. 
It  was  conceded  only  with  the  proviso 
that  the  extra  earnings  be  pooled,  and 
distributed  among  the  roads  which  fail 
to  earn  their  interest  charges,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  deficiencies.  To  profit  by 
these  concessions  of  specific  rates  the 
roads  must  file  an  acceptance  by  De¬ 
cember  1. 

Death  of  Edison. — Thomas  Alva  Edi¬ 
son,  one  of  the  most  noted  inventors  of 
the  world,  died  at  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
Oct.  18,  aged  84  years.  He  was  born  at 
Milan,  Ohio,  his  parents,  descended  from 
Revolutionary  stock,  being  in  modest  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  was  largely  self-edu¬ 
cated.  but  owed  much  to  his  mother,  who 
had  been  a  school  teacher.  From  1868, 
when  Thomas  Alva  Edison  reeeiived  his 
first  patent  for  the  electrical  vote  record¬ 
er  and  through  the  years  when  he  in¬ 
vented  the 'phonograph,  the  incandescent 
electric  lamp  and  the  motion  picture 
camera,  no  less  than  1,150  patents  were 
issued  to  him.  His  inventions  have  cov¬ 
ered  practically  all  fields  of  science  and 
bespeak  the  prodigious  working  capacity 
and  inventive  genius  of  the  man.  While 
a  complete  list  of  Mr.  Edison’s  work  has 
never  been  recorded,  his  assistant,  Will¬ 
iam  H.  Meadoweroft,  who  also  was  his¬ 
torian  of  the  Edison  Pioneers,  has  com¬ 
piled  a  series  of  the  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  inventor’s  life. 

Yorktown  Sesquicentennial.  —  The 
President  spoke  at  the  celebration  held  at 
Yorktown,  Va.,  Oct.  19.  Many  eminent 
persons  were  present  at  the  brilliant 
pageant,  which  reproduced  the  surrender 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  General  Washing¬ 
ton.  General  Pershing  and  Marshal  Pe- 
tain,  who  attended  as  envoy  of  the 
French  government,  received  honorary 
degrees  from  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


gsuvr  pommy 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  Went  W ashlngton  .Market,  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  tha  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave. ,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun's,  Bradstreet's  or  any  eonimereiftl  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . .  to  . . . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  ■  New  York  City 
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Helpful  Hints  on  Turkey 
Raising 

Can  you  give  us  some  information  re¬ 
garding  turkey  raising?  AYe  live  in  Es¬ 
sex  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  are  anxious  to  start 
a  profitable  turkey  farm  but  we  know 
very  little  about  the  line.  If  business 
picks  up  we  want  to  get  a  small  farm 
and  start  in  next  Spring.  We  have  very 
little  money  and  must,  if  possible,  raise 
most  of  their  feed.  What  do  they  eat, 
or  does  it  all  have  to  be  bought?  AVe 
want  to  know  whether  it  is  cheaper  to 
keep  the  hens  during  the  AVinter  and 
hatch  eggs,  or  buy  new  poults  each 
Spring?  E.  j.  w. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  no  mature  turkeys  to  start 
with,  you  may  be  able  this  Fall,  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  reasonable  prices  several  turkey 
hens  and  a  male  of  the  breed  you  wish  to 
raise.  If  so,  do  not  take  undersized  calls 
but  insist  upon  having  well  grown,  vigor¬ 
ous  pullets  of  this  year’s  hatch,  or  hens 
hatched  last  year.  Size  for  the  breed, 
good  health  and  vigor  are  essential.  Four 
or  five  hens  and  a  male  will  make  a  good 
breeding  pen  for  next  year,  though  a 
male  may  be  mated  to  a  much  larger 
number. 

If  turkeys  are  as  cheap  as  last  Fall, 
this  will  probably  be  the  most  economical 
way  to  get  started,  though  hatching  eggs 
or  young  pullets  may  be  bought  in  the 
Spring,  if  preferred. 

If  is  needless  to  say  that  the  male  used 
to  head  the  pen  should  also  display  good 
size  and  other  evidences  of  good  health 
and  a  vigorous  constitution.  The  breed 
may  be  any  one  of  several;  the  Bronze  is 
probably  the  favorite  generally,  but  the 
Bourbon  Red  and  the  White  Holland  fol¬ 
low  closely  and  several  other  less  com¬ 
mon  varieties  are  excellent.  Quality  is 
more  important  than  variety;  the  market 
makes  no  distinction  between  breeds.  Ma¬ 
ture  birds  are  wintered  economically,  liv¬ 
ing  chiefly  upon  whole  corn  and  with  lit¬ 
tle  protection  from  cold  or  storms.  A 
tree  is  frequently  the  only  shelter. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  bugbear  of  in- 
breeding  if  you  select  for  breeders  only 
first-class  specimens,  male  and  female,  of 
the  variety  chosen  or  available.  It  is  the 
inbreeding  of  the  unfit  that  causes  ulti¬ 
mate  trouble.  The  use  of  the  physically 
unfit  to  avoid  inbreeding  is  a  far  greater 
menace  to  success  and  the  practice  of 
selling  the  best  for  the  early  market  and 
keeping  over  the  culls  for  breeders  on  the 
following  year  has  probably  led  to  much 
of  the  prejudice  against  mating  males 
and  females  of  the  same  flock. 

If  given  opportunity,  the  hens  will 
make  nests  about  the  premises  in  the 
Spring,  though  they  may  be  tempted  by 
the  use  of  covered  barrels  in  suitable 
places  if  they  are  allowed  their  liberty. 
Their  nests  should  be  found  and  the  eggs 
removed  daily  to  the  cellar,  where  they 
should  have  daily  turning  until  taken  out 
for  hatching.  A  turkey  hen  will  lay  a 
clutch  of  from  10  to  20  eggs  before  wish¬ 
ing  to  sit  and,  if  then  confined  for  a  few 
days  away  from  her  nest,  should  again 
produce  a  clutch  of  lesser  number.  She 
might  repeat  the  production  again.  By 
thus  breaking  up  the  first  broody  periods 
more  eggs  are  obtained  for  hatching  in 
other  ways. 

The  eggs  may  be  hatched  under  hens, 
the  mother  turkey  or  in  ordinary  incu¬ 
bators,  the  latter  two  methods  being  the 
best.  The  sooner  that  they  are  set  for 
hatching  the  better. 

The  common  hen  is  the  greatest  enemy 
that  the  turkey  has,  responsible  for  more 
deaths  of  young  poults  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  Blackhead  is  really 
hen  poisoning.  Hens  and  turkeys  cannot 
mix  with  safety  to  the  turkeys ;  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  hens  contain  the  organisms 
that  kill  turkeys.  Poults  dying  from 
blackhead  do  not  always  have  blackheads; 
so  the  name  is  not  a  good  one.  Hen-itis, 
meaning  an  internal  inflammation  for 
which  the  common  hen  is  responsible 
through  her  droppings,  would  be  a  better. 
Do  not  attempt  to  raise  turkeys  until 
prepared  to  keep  the  young  wholly  apart 
from  your  other  poultry  and  off  from 
ground  contaminated  by  the  droppings  of 
other  fowls.  Your  hopes  in  the  Spring 
will  be  dashed  before  Fall  if  you  do,  no 
matter  what  the  early  outlook  is. 

If  the  turkeys  are  hatched  under  hens 
that  have  had  three  powderings  for  lice 
while  sitting  at  weekly  intervals,  the 
poults  should  be  taken  from  the  hens  and 
raised  artificially.  They  may  be  raised 
in  brooders  as  well  as  chickens  are, 
though  with  some  variation  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  with  greater  precautions 
against  such  troubles  as  bunching  and 
smothering.  If  raised  by  the  mother  tur¬ 
key,  keep  them  away  from  the  hen  yard 
or  ground  over  which  hens  have  run.  If 
hatched  by  incubators,  after  a  four  weeks’ 
heating,  they  may  be  placed  in  ordinary 
brooders  and  given  an  outdoor  run  upon 
a  board  or  concrete  platform  that  may 
be  kept  clean  by  frequent  sweepings. 
This  platform  does  not  need  to  imitate 
a  meadow  in  size  but  should  have  at 
least  the  area  of  the  brooder  floor.  It  is 
more  a  means  of  getting  the  poults  out  of 
doors  into  the  sunlight  than  a  parade 
ground. 

Still  safer  than  a  platform  is  a  raised 
floor  of  %-in.  mesh  hardware  cloth,  upon 
which  the  poults  stay  while  out  of  doors. 
This  keeps  them  out  of  their  own  drop¬ 
pings,  as  well  as  away  from  possibly 
contaminated  soil.  It  looks  like  hard¬ 
ship  but  it  isn’t.  Some  use  such  a  false 
floor  in  the  brooder  as  well.  If  it  isn’t 
used  strict  cleanliness  of  the  brooder 
floor  should  be  observed.  Always  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  what  goes  into  the 


mouth  that  kills  young  turkeys  and  you 
cannot  control  their  mouths.  You  can 
keep  some  things  from  them.  After  be¬ 
ing  half  grown,  poults  are  more  resistant 
to  hen-itis  than  while  younger  and  may 
more  safely  be  given  their  liberty  over 
the  fields. 

Feed  the  poults  as  you  would  well- 
reared  chicks.  The  fact  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  flocks  annually  hatched  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  reaching  maturity 
has  led  to  some  marvelous  conclusions  as 
to  what  saved  these  survivors,  anything 
a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  that  was  done 
must  certainly  have  been  the  secret  of 
success.  Turkeys  are  raised  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  now,  instead  of  by  dozens.  A  flock 
of  several  thousand  is  no  rare  sight  and 
the  old  superstitions  are  going  overboard. 
Incidentally,  prices  aren’t  what  they 
were. 

Finally,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  advisable 
to  try  to  start  a  “turkey  farm”  with  the 
idea  of  making  that  practically  the  sole 
business.  There  is  very  much  about  tur¬ 
key  raising  that  cannot  be  obtained  from 
books;  small,  but  important,  kinks  that 
must  be  acquired  through  experience.  No 
adviser  can  foresee  all  the  difficulties  and 
problems  that  will  inevitably  come  up 
throughout  the  season.  The  successful 
meeting  of  these  is  the  guarantee  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  with 
other  poultry  will  find  the  special  re¬ 
quirements  of  turkey  raising  not  difficult 
when  they  are  appreciated ;  the  greater 
the  experience  the  better.  The  chief  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  art  of  recent  years  has  come 
about  through  the  discovery  that  black¬ 
head  is  an  infection  acquired  from  com¬ 
mon  hens.  This  knowledge  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  turkey  raising  and  seems  likely 
to  remove  the  turkey  from  the  class  of 
Thanksgiving  luxuries,  available  only  to 
the  well-to-do. 

It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  turkeys, 
through  years  of  struggle  against  it, 
have  achieved  a  comparative  immunity  to 
blackhead  that  it  now  saving  them.  Tur¬ 
keys  sold  in  1930  at  prices  that  were 
very  disappointing  to  those  wTho  raised 
them.  If  equal  success  in  their  rearing 
continues,  this  fine  and  distinctive  Ameri¬ 
can  meat  fowl  will  again  become  a  com¬ 
mon  food  upon  our  tables,  to  the  joy  of 
the  consumer  but  with  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the  tur¬ 
key  raiser.  m.  b.  d. 


Lumps  on  Hen’s  Foot 

In  our  flock  of  hens  one  has  a  growth 
on  the  foot.  The  disease  starts  in  the 
form  of  little  lumps  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  between  the  toes,  next  the  ball  of  the 
foot  swells.  w.  c.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

Hens  are  subject  to  corns,  callouses 
and  abscesses  upon  the  feet,  due  doubt¬ 
less  to  the  vigorous  use  which  they  make 
of  these  appendages  in  the  search  for 
food.  This  use,  together  with  the  nature 
of  the  material  in  which  they  frequently 
scratch,  makes  it  strange  that  they  do 
not.  suffer  more  frequently  from  some  sort 
of  infection.  Hard  corns  are  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  appearance  and  they 
do  not  usually  seem  to  give  the  fowl 
much  discomfort. 

An  infection  of  the  foot  may  result  in 
an  abscess,  in  which  case,  there  will  be  a 
soft,  fluctuating  swelling,  hot  and  with 
the  appearance  of  a  boil  anywhere.  Tu¬ 
berculosis  of  the  joints  may  also  cause 
similar  appearances. 

Corns  and  callouses  need  no  treatment ; 
a  soft  abscess  may  be  opened  with  a 
sharp  blade  and  its  contents  evacuated. 
If  the  affected  one  has  sufficient  mone¬ 
tary  or  other  value  to  make  such  treat¬ 
ment  worth  while,  an  abscess  may  be 
frequently  syringed  out  with  some  mild 
disinfectant  solution  and  kept  bandaged 
until  recovery.  Surgical  treatment  of 
this  kind  is  hardly  warranted  by  the 
value  of  an  ordinary  fowl.  M.  B.  D. 


Little  Girl  (to  playmate)  :  “So  long, 
Elsie,  momma's  giving  a  party  and  I 
gotta  go  home  and  make  precocious  re¬ 
marks.” — College  Humor. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Lucan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BROILER  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Bred  for  fast  uniforn 
growth.  New  low  prices.  Prompt  shipments. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS  -  YVashingtonville,  Pa 


200  Strain*  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets  S*]**1 

$240  for  lot.  ARTZDALE  FARM  .  Woodstock,  Va. 


April  Hatched  Pullets  do«erp™%icksWc“: 

Rock,  $2.00  each.  A.  RIVERS  .  Monticello,  New  York 


DADV  PUIPlfO  for  Winter  Broilers— Nov.  Price,  1 
Villwllwin  1,000  lots.  Barred  Rocks,  Wh 
Rocks,  Reds.  Blood-tested.  WM.  O'BRIEN  •  Elkview, 


For  Sale 


5  months  old  Barred  Rock  Pullets. 
WOLCHESTER  FARMS  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Rarrorl  Rnek  Phit*Lc0ollnecticut  accredited  stock 

Ddrrea  HOCK  OfllCKS  SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Cam. 


■DD.  ROCK  COCKEItELS-N.  Y.  Supervised.  April 
1 -*  hatched.  3  for  SI 3. 50.  A.  J.  DAT,  R.  8,  Auburn,  N.  T. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  —  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Baby  Chicks 

**  Catalog  free.  Sherman  Bowden  S  Son,  Box  195A,  Mansfield,  0. 


WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE-Selected  breeders,  $4  00 
each;  $11.00  trio.  White  Pekin  Ducks,  $2  00  each; 
So. 00  trio.  LEONARD  A.  REARY,  Leominster.  Mass. 


White  Muscovy  Ducks  RiEnK^v 


When  comparisons 


are  made  on  profit  re¬ 


sults,  Park  &  Pollard 


feeds  are  chosen. 


You  ll  find  it  pays  to  feed 

Park  &  Pollard  poultry  or  dairy  feeds. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Fvery  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds  :  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  -  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Broiler  Ration — 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stocfc  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P& P  Ilorse  Feed-  P&P  Rabbit  Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Kaisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

u  .  ,  .  HALLCROSS  broiler  chicks 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 


HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Box  60 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


*?'ll)£N£  CHICKS' S* 


rsb r-b RO Wl N G  BROILER  CH ICKS— P RO D UCTI ON-B RED  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

^^n^renJiyy w;R^k..BroU?'  Chicks  mature  10  to  20  days  Quicker.  Hatches  every  Thursday, 
straight  Kocks,  Beds,  Wyandottes.  Leghorn  Pullets,  all  ages.  Write  for  prices  or  call  at  our  Farms 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A 


Also, 


VINELAND.  NEW  JERSEY 


F^fms 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiimiitiii 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL^r 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15  fm 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction" 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


i 


3,000  S.C.R.I.  Red  Pullets  StS 

Noted  for  high  egg  production,  vigor  and  size.  Trap- 
nested  stock,  REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass* 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  for  Fall  and 
Winter  Broilers.  New  Low  Prices. 

Member— N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Inc..  223  French  SI.,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 

Visitors  Welcome 


Also  few  season’s  breeding  hens 
for  sale.  My  pen  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  in  Central  N.  Y.  Egg  Laying 
Contest  test  free  Pullorum  and 

T.  B.  L.  E.  INGOLDSBY  •  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


pure  ruiri^c 

BRED  LIHLIVq 


Barred  l!oeks..  $11.00—100 

It.  1.  Beds .  11.00—100 

Mixed .  9.50—100 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I>. 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

P|/"*  pDlMC  Homers,  per  pair  $4  00;Carneaux  and 
rJ\JE,Ull  J  White  Kings,  per  pair,  extras,  $2.00; 
Regulars,  $1.50.  Bennett's  Pigeon  Farm,  Mardela  Springs,  Md. 


Chicks  That  Live 

FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 

All  blood  tested.  Write  for 
details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc, 

.  Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  , 

CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

..mi  ,,,  ®-  P-  Breeder— Trap  nested  20  Years 

The  StramBred  for  Large,  Uniform,  White  Boos  Always” 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Storrg 
pen  2,527  eggs.  Our  1932  prices  on  hatching  eggs  and 
chicks  about  20#  lower.  Order  now  to  assure  ship¬ 
ping  date.  Only  10#  with  order.  Catalog  free 
^  ,  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HFARTY  CHICKS  Hatched  In  a  new  .Tames- 
All,. 1  I  tnivaa  way  Electrically  Controlled 
Incubator.  Wh.,  Ilrd..  Rocks  &  R.  I.Reds,  $10- 
100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $9-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for 
prices  on  1000  lots.  Quality  and  live  arrival  guar.  Cat. 
free.  PEOI.A  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

ULSB’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash. — 100#  arrival  guar. 
Jas.  E.  Irish,  Box  K,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 

Barred  Rocks  for 
Winter  Broilers. 
Leghornshatched  on 
order.  Low  prices.  Safe  delivery. 

LAYWELL  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Rahv  rhinlfG  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 

UIIlvKS  Retls  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orders  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  Sc  POULTRY  FARM.  Seaford,  Delaware 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  New  York 

“Different  indeed  this  life  might  be, 

If  Columbus  never  had  crossed  the  sea.” 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
Neic  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Vagabond  October 

October  is  a  vagabond, 

Clad  in  a  robe  of  red  ; 
lie  wears  an  orange  handkerchief 
Loose-tied  about  his  head ; 

His  sandals  are  of  green-tipped  gold 
Of  nut-brown  is  his  hair; 

And  when  the  wind  blows  through  the 
trees 

He  pipes  a  gypsy  air. 

— Louise  Hughes. 

Sent  by  Dorothy  Salford.  New  York, 
and  Claris  Rowley,  Pennsylvania. 


Autumn  Tints 

When  the  Autumn  equinoctial 

Blankets  earth  with  rain  and  cold, 
Clears  and  freezes  as  a  warning 
That  the  year  is  getting  old,  _ 

Then  all  nature  seems  conspiring 
To  put  on  a  masquerade, 

Starting  with  the  scarlet  sumac, 

Ending  with  the  fallen  shade. 

Golden  sunset,  bloodshot  moonrise, 

Skies  of  every  tint  and  hue, 

Break  the  sameness  of  the  gray  days, 
And  monotony  of  blue. 

Poplars  furnish  brilliant  yellows; 

Maples,  shades  of  rich  old  gold ; 

Oaks  contribute  many  bronzes, 

Here  and  there  a  crimson  bold. 

Black  the  furrows  of  late  plowing, 

Green  Alfalfa  growing  near, 

Purple  wild  grapes  make  a  showing 
As  their  leaves  then  disappear. 

Nature  dons  her  crown  of  glory 
In  a  brilliant  afterglow, 

Bows  and  yields  to  Winter  weather 
With  its  coat  of  ice  and  snow. 

— Alson  Secor. 

Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (17),  West 
Virginia. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  quick  but  not  in  slow, 
My  second  is  in  finger  but  not  in  toe, 
My  third  is  in  paddle  but  not  in  row, 
My  fourth  is  in  come  but  not  in  go, 
My  fifth  is  in  sorrow  but  not  in  woe, 
My  whole  a  delicious  Autumn  drink. 

— By  Clark  Allender  (17), 
West  Virginia. 


Riddle 

Columbus  saw  us  and  he  said, 

“The  land  is  come,  full  speed  ahead.” 
Now  a-wing,  and  now  a-sea, 

From  both  fish  and  fowl  we  flee. 

Escape  the  dolphin,  outwit  the  albatross. 
The  warm  blue  gulf  stream,  floating  moss 
That  rides  the  wave,  I  call  my  friends, 
And  tell  the  traveler  that  his  journey 
ends. 

— By  Charlotte  Dolly  (18), 
New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma  No. 
1  was  “sumac,  and  to  No.  2  was  “golden- 
rod.”  The  answer  to  the  riddle  was  “ap¬ 
ple.” 


Drawn  by  Myrtle  Duke  (16),  Delaware 

The  answer  to  last  month's  “What  Am 
I?”  was  “hornet,”  an  insect,  which 
though  clever  at  paper-making,  is  not 
shrewd  enough  to  prepare  for  Winter. 
Insects  often  seem  lacking  in  invention. 
They  live  through  a  certain  program  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  special  need  arises. 
However  scientific  their  attitude  seems, 
it  is  after  all  not  the  result  of  reasoning, 
but  due  to  clockwork  that  nature  has  in¬ 
stalled  within  them.  They  all  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  way,  according 
to  their  kind.  This  month's  puzzle  is 
based  on  a  flower  that  opens  in  October. 

I  am  a  native  of  Mexico.  All  the  va¬ 
rieties  in  cultivation,  more  than  2.000, 
are  derived  from  two  species.  Few  plants 
manifest  so  strong  an  inclination  to  sport 
and  produce  new  varieties  as  I.  I  was 
brought  to  Madrid  by  Spanish  botanists 
in  1789,  and  soon  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  but  I  did  not  become  well  known 
there  until  30  years  after.  My  name  was 
given  in  honor  of  Dahl,  a  Swedish  bot¬ 
anist.  My  tuberous  roots  are  in  use  as 
food  in  Mexico.  It  was  at  one  time  at¬ 
tempted  to  introduce  them  as  food  into 
Europe  but  the  taste  is  nauseous  to 
European  palates  and  even  cattle  do  not 
readily  eat  them.  My  tubers  must  be 
taken  up  in  the  Fall  in  northern  country 
where  the  frost  cuts  down  the  plants 
in  the  very  midst  of  their  flowering.  My 
flowers  vary  in  size  according  to  variety 
from  three  inches  across  to  eight  inches. 
Some  are  double,  some  single  and  colored 
in  all  shades  of  blue,  red  and  yellow.  My 
plants  are  about  four  feet  in  height  and 
consist  of  more  than  one  stalk.  You  see 
me  every  day  in  some  October  garden. 
What  am  I? — Sent  by  Charlotte  Dolly 
(18),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Claris  Rowley  (18), 
Pennsylvania 


The  accompanying  sketch  is  a  nest  of 
baby  turtles  just  hatched.  We  found 
them  in  our  field  near  the  woods.  There 
were  five  of  them,  each  about  the  size  of 
a  quarter.  That  wTas  something  new  to 
me  for  I  never  saw  so  small  a  turtle.  We 
made  a  number  of  visits  to  the  nest. 
About  a  week  after  we  found  them  they 
were  gone. 


Drawn  by  Erma  Herschey,  Pennsylvania 

The  Fall  work  is  in  full  swing.  The 
nights  are  so  cool  and  silvery.  By  the 
time  this  reaches  Our  Page  our  work  will 
be  almost  done. — Erma  Herschey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


I  wonder  if  any  other  of  Our  Page 
readers  raised  a  hollyhock  that  produced 
IS  spikes,  with  57  blossoms  on  each 
spike?  The  air  is  growing  colder,  and 
again  we  must  prepare  for  old  man  Win¬ 
ter.  He  has  sent  his  messenger  boy, 
•Tack  Frost,  to  let  us  know  that  he  is  on 
the  way.  The  trees  have  shed  their 
leaves ;  the  ground  is  covered  with  their 
brilliant  colors.  Thrashing  machines  are 
making  their  way  through  the  country. 
As  the  feed  grows  lower  in  the  calf  lots, 
and  the  air  feels  real  frosty,  the  calves 
will  put  their  heads  over  the  bars  and 
blat.  to  tell  you  that  they  want  to  be  put 
in  the  barn.  Boys  and  girls  make  their 
way  to  the  liickorynut  tree  on  the  hill, 
and  the  butternut  tree  down  by  the  creek 
(the  squirrels  are  there,  first)  for  nuts 
to  store  in  the  attic.  What  a  variety  of 
things  there  are  in  the  cellar!  Here  are 
rows  and  rows  of  canned  goods,  rich  red 
cherries  and  spiced  pickles,  everything 
good.  Look  at  the  barrels  of  apples,  the 
cabbage,  the  turnips  and  carrots — the 
bin  of  potatoes. 

The  chunk  stove  has  not  long  ago  re¬ 
sumed  its  duty.  Fire  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  comforts  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
wood  racks  are  going  out  to  haul  loads 
of  wood  to  store  in  the  woodshed  for 
Winter  fuel.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  to 
be  done  at  this  time  of  year.  But  get 
ahead  of  the  weather  man,  and  watch 
for  the  first  snowstorm !  —  Written  by 
Claris  Rowley  (18),  Pennsylvania. 


“Johnny,”  asked  the  teacher,  “What 
are  the  principal  zones?” 

“There  are  two  principal  zones,”  re¬ 
plied  Johnny.  “The  masculine  and  the 
feminine ;  the  masculine  is  the  temperate 
and  intemperate;  feminine  is  the  frigid 
and  horrid.” — Sent  by  Lucy  Weatherup, 
New  York. 


Mrs.  Styles  (on  return  from  church)  : 
“Did  you  notice  the  beautiful  pink  dress 
on  the  woman  sitting  in  front  of  us  this 
morning?” 

Mr.  Styles :  “Er — no.  I’m  afraid  I  was 
dozing  most  of  the  time.” 

Mrs.  Styles :  “Well,  a  lot  of  good  the 
service  did  you  !” — Sent  by  Rose  Spind- 
ler,  Nebraska. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
New  York 


Dear  Cooks :  Here  is  another  way  to 
make  apple  pie.  Make  the  crust  and 
place  apples  as  for  any  pie.  Then  take 
one  cup  brown  or  white  sugar,  and  one 
cup  sour  or  sweet  cream,  two  tablespoons 
flour,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg.  Stir  tip 
and.  pour  over  apples,  then  put  on  a  lat¬ 
tice  top  crust  and  bake  slowly.  This  is 
most  delicious.  —  Elspeth  Field  (12), 
New  York. 


To  October 

O,  red  and  yellow  Autumn  leaves, 

In  all  your  splendor  glowing, 

How  can  you  know  my  spirit  grieves 
For  tender  green  things  growing? 

How  can  you  know  the  sharp  regret 
For  Springtime’s  gentle  breezes? 

How  can  you  know  they  linger  yet, 
Although  a  flower  appeases? 

How  can  you  guess  my  backward  looks 
To  tender  leaves  of  green ; 

And  woo  me  from  the  flowery  brooks. 

To  north  winds  sharp  and  keen. 

— Alice  Marie  Richai-ds  (15), 
New  York. 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (16), 
New  York 


Sept.  15.  —  County  fair.  Noise,  gay 
colors,  flashy  men  and  painted  women, 
silly  girls  and  crying  children,  side-show 
barkers,  monkeys,  apples-on-sticks,  hot 
dogs  and  sausages,  candy  and  what-nots ! 
Nothing  more  exciting  within  miles. 
Prize  cattle  especially  large  this  year. 
Praying  mantis  on  exhibit.  Heard  they’d 
been  imported,  and  then  again  that  they 
were  not.  Not  usually  found  in  New 
York  State. 

Sept.  16. — Saw  wedding ;  another  in  a 
few  days.  Beautiful  and  not  too  mourn¬ 
ful  as  weddings  are  inclined  to  be.  Pre¬ 
serving  time.  Peeled  peaches  until  my 
face  threatened  to  be  permanently  puck¬ 
ered.  The  fuzz  makes  chills  run  down 
my  spine.  On  and  off  a  worm  would 
waggle  his  inquisitive  out  of  some  hole 
and  be  promptly  thrown  into  the  waste 
pail.  Kachooee ! !  Hay  fever!  My  eyes 
are  all  watery  and  my  nose  is  twice  its 
usual  size,  which  is  pretty  big  for  a  nose ! 

Sept.  23. — School  again !  Have  to 
write  to  Our  Page  before  I  get  too  much 
homework.  Almost  all  of  the  old  crowd 
back.  Most  are  pretty  well  tanned  and 
much  healthier  looking  than  last  May. 
Fall  is  here,  it  seems.  A  gale  is  blow¬ 
ing  against  which  one  can  scarcely  stand. 
I  love  the  wind  more  than  anything 
about  nature.  You  get  more  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  flying  by  standing  on  a  hill  with 
a  strong  wind  blowing  against  you  than 
you  do  in  an  airplane — I  know  by  ex¬ 
perience.  There's  something  about  the 
wind  that  breathes  romance  and  adven¬ 
ture.  The  west  wind  comes  from  the 
plains  and  mountains,  the  east  wind  from 
the  sea.  the  north  wind  from  the  land  of 
ice,  and  the  south  from  the  wilds  of  un¬ 
explored  South  America.  They  whisper 
tales  of  cowboys,  sailors,  Eskimos,  In¬ 
dians  and  cannibals.  My  heart  goes  out 
on  the  wind,  and  like  a  sailboat  is  blown 
on  all  over  the  earth  to  new  and  strange 
lands  of  adventure  and  mystery.  AVist- 
fully,  “Sooky.” 


Sept.  2G. — Mother  cut  her  thumb  badly 
while  cutting  cabbage  for  kraut  so  it  was 
up  to  me  to  make  the  bread  today. 
Strange  to  say,  I  had  wonderful  luck 
with  it.  Such  a  lovely  brown  crust. 
AA’on’t  someone  pat  me  on  the  back, 
please?  But  mother  told  me  just  how  to 
go  about  it  so  why  shouldn’t  I  have  luck 
with  it.  AAre  had  a  light  frost  here  on 
September  24,  but  it  didn't  hurt  anything 
except  the  leaves  on  the  cucumber  vines. 
They  were  all  hanging  down  like  wet 
dishcloths  in  the  morning.  So  Friday 
mother  was  busy  gathering  in  her  toma¬ 
toes  and  what  cucumbers  she  could  find 
in  the  garden,  and  also  cut  the  pumpkins 
off  the  vines  and  in  the  evening  I  took 
the  pumpkins  down  the  cellar.  AAre 
haven’t  had  any  frost  so  far  since  Thurs¬ 
day  and  all  that  work  done  for  nothing 
now.  Too  bad. 

Sept.  28. — The  R.  N.-Y.  arrived  today 
and  I  enjoyed  Our  Page  as  usual,  but 
lost  the  thrill  of  seeing  any  of  my 
work  on  it  this  month.  My  fault  though. 
I  think  the  answer  to  Barbara’s  enigma 
is  “goldenrod.”  I  will  wait  and  see  if 
I  am  right. 

Now  then,  Silver  Asteroide,  why  did 
you  have  to  spoil  the  poor  rat’s  fun?  The 
rat  may  die  of  a  broken  heart  with  no 
more  cake  and  lemon  pie  for  his  supper, 
unless  he  plays  a  trick  on  you  and  finds 
another  way  to  enter  the  pantry,  which 
most  likely  he  will.  You  telling  about 
your  adventures  with  the  rat  reminds  me 
of  one  time  during  haying  time  a  small 
rabbit  ran  out  just  ahead  of  where  father 
was  cutting  hay.  Father  got  off  the 
mower  and  caught  the  rabbit  and  brought 
it  to  the  house.  Towards  evening  we 
missed  it  and  although  we  hunted  most 
everywhere  for  it  we  could  not  find  it. 
AYe  then  thought  the  cat  got  it.  For 
three  days  we  never  saw  nor  heard  a 
thing  of  it.  Then  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day  I  was  sitting  in  the  living- 
room  reading  when  I  heard  a  queer  noise 
around  the  desk.  Thinking  it  was  a  rat 
I  pulled  out  all  the  drawers  of  the  desk 
and  to  my  surprise  in  one  of  the  drawers 
I  found  the  rabbit  all  huddled  up  in  one 
corner.  It  got  in  from  the  back  of  the 
drawer.  That  would  have  been  the  last 
place  I’d  ever  thought  of  looking  for  it. 
Knowing  poor  bunny  was  about  starved 
I  let  it  out  to  its  freedom,  but  took  it 
far  enough  away  from  the  house  so  the 
cats  could  not  get  it. — “Joybelle.” 


Sept.  17.  —  Back  to  college !  Imagine 
my  embarrasment !  To  think  that  I 
should  return  to  my  alma  mater  in  such 
a  plight !  AA’e  took  the  back  seat  out  of 
the  car  and  packed  the  junk  in  the  back, 
all  in  nice  and  solid.  At  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  mother  decided  to  go,  too.  So  Rom- 
mie  must  ride  in  back  with  the  junk,  so 
doubled  up  like  the  handle  of  a  folding 
automobile  jack  I  sat  down  on  a  roll  of 
bedding.  Finally  I  persuaded  the  family 
that  Sis  could  stand  a  little  jouncing,  so 
in  she  went  after  considerable  discussion. 
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She  simply  curled  up  and  actually  slept, 
all  of  which  proves  that  a  little  person 
is  much  more  comfortable.  We  ate 
lunch  on  the  bank  of  a  glum-looking  river 
and  the  wind  worked  hard  trying  to 
blow  us  into  it.  And  then  I  again  mount¬ 
ed  the  throne  and  sailed  triumphantly 
into  town.  Did  I  feel  “so  big”  riding  on 
a  trunk  in  the  rear ! 

Sept.  21-22-23. — Changed  my  courses : 
(same  entry  for  all  three  days.  I  beg 
your  pardon  !  I  changed  it  twice  on  the 
twenty-third  !) 

Sept.  24. — Being  a  little  more  “flush” 
than  Sis  is  at  the  present  time  I  accom¬ 
panied  her  on  a  grand  shoe  hunt.  Ever 
play  that  little  game?  All  you  need  is 
a  pair  of  very  small  feet,  a  decided  lack 
of  cash,  about  nine  shoe  stores  and  a 
desire  to  have  a  pair  of  shoes.  (The 
last  is  in  deference  to  the  psychology  in 
this  illustrious  college.)  She  wanted 
sport  pumps — and  didn’t  get  ’em.  I  was 
highly  amused.  Went  star-gazing  to¬ 
night.  No  stars  in  sight. 

Sept.  25. — Talk  about  the  indecision  of 
“wimmin.”  I  changed  my  course  again! 

Sept.  28. — A  red-letter  day !  Prof, 
shaved  his  whiskers.  He  came  to  Eng¬ 
lish  II  this  morning  looking  as  usual, 
beard  and  all.  He  discoursed  on  some 
sweet  old  Saxon  customs — such  as  riding 
up  to  a  neighbor’s  door  and  thrusting  a 
spear  through  him  and  vanishing  into  the 
night.  The  neighbor,  fatally  wounded,  if 
he  conducts  himself  at  all  properly, 
props  himself  up  against  the  wall,  plucks 
out  the  spear  head,  observes  that  it  is  of 
a  new  and  broader  model,  speculates 
wittily  on  the  new  style  in  spear  heads, 
and  so,  apparently  happy,  dies.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  was  more  fascinated  by  the 
beard  than  by  the  story.  And  then  came 
metamorphosis.  This  noon  I  was  eating 
at  the  lunch  counter  with  Sis,  when  I 
heard  a  voice — that  of  my  beloved  Prof, 
ordering  five-cent  sandwiches.  I  did  not 
turn  around.  Why  waste  motion  when 
I  knew  who  it  was?  But  of  course  Sis 
did.  I  heard  her  gasp  and  then  Prof. 
X  laughed.  I  turned  around — between 
first  hour  and  noon  he’d  lost  his  whisk¬ 
ers.  They  say  that  a  certain  freshman 
was  responsible  for  it.  He,  she  or  it 
wrote  a  theme  on  “My  Professor’s  Whisk¬ 
ers.”  Prof,  read  it  and  went  home  and 
shaved.  Then  he  came  back  and  read  it 
to  his  class — thereby  fixing  it  so  the  in¬ 
sult  was  on  the  head  of  the  department 
instead  of  himself. 

Oct.  1.  —  Strolled  outside  tonight  to 
wake  myself  up.  Was  I  rewarded  for 
my  righteous  effort  to  study  until  mid¬ 
night?  I'll  say !  There  was  the  most 
gorgeous  review  going  on,  the  whole 
northern  sky  was  filled  with  light — 
streaks  weaving  in  twisted  streamers 
across  the  sky  like  Norse  warriors  of  an¬ 
other  age  all  clad  in  flashing  green  arm¬ 
or  and  moving  through  a  splendid  review 
in  the  land  of  Valhalla  !  Even  after  it 
faded  to  just  a  cloudy  glow  in  the  north 
— the  light  shining  from  their  halls  of 
feasting — I  watched,  hoping  that  they 
would  march  again.  No  use.  It  must 
have  been  the  grand  finale  of  the  reviews 
that  I  saw.  Romantic  again.  Beowulf 
had  a  bad  effect  on  you,  Rommie.  I 
haven’t  seen  Our  Page  this  month,  so  I 
will  add  that  silence  does  not  give  con¬ 
sent — necessarily — to  any  socks  concern¬ 
ing  my  blameless  identity  ! 

P.  S. — Mother  sent  The  R.  N.-Y.  so 
late  that  I  got  it  today.  What’s  this  I 
see?  A  brand-new  diarist  who  has  the 
nerve  to  tell  me  that  I’m  a  girl.  My 
word  !  I  think  he  knows  more  about  it 
than  I  do. — “Rommie.” 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Eleanor  Weaver  (16),  Long  Inland 


Maple  Leaves — By  Alice  Chew  (18) 
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The  A eio  World — By  Charlotte  Dolly 
(18),  Neio  York 


The  Santa  Marla — By  Vera  Gull  (12), 
Neio  York 


A  Cricket — By  Beryl  Wilbur  (12), 
Massachusetts 


Squirrels — By  Frances  McCall  (16), 
Rhode  Island 


De  Kay’s  Snake — By  Elsie  Stroley  Drawn  by  Frank  MacFarland,  Maine 


Sept.  28.  —  Say !  does  anyone  know 
what  it  is  to  catch  roosters  that  would 
put  partridges  to  shame  for  wildness? 
Anyway  the  dog  and  1  got  one  of  them 
and  I  was  about  to  get  another  one  when 
he  slipped  under  the  fence.  In  my  hurry 
to  get  on  the  other  side  I  became  en¬ 
tangled  with  a  hoe.  The  first  thing  I 
knew  there  was  six  feet  two  of  me  on 
the  ground,  in  fact  all  of  me.  Because 
there  is  only  six  feet  two  inches  of  me. 
You  can  imagine  how  I  looked  in  the  en¬ 
tanglement.  When  I  got  up  the  rooster 
was  gone. 

Afterwards. — When  this  is  in  print  I 
shall  not  be  in  the  fair  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  I  will  send  a  farewell  note  be¬ 
fore!  leave. — “Kentucky  Slim.” 


Sept.  28.  —  Whoopee,  old  diary,  “I’m 
sitting  on  top  of  the  world.”  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  made  marmalade  for  the  first  time 
and  it  came  out  perfect.  I  used  those 
little  yellow  tomatoes. 

Sept.  29. — Rushed  today  to  get  things 
in.  Frost  predicted  for  tonight.  Feels 
like  it  (that  night  10  P.  M.).  Instead 
of  writing  necessary  letter  I  am  trying 
to  think  who  Rommie  can  be — but  I’m 
up  against  a  stone  wall.  Maybe  some¬ 
thing  will  show  who  he  or  she  is,  only 
time  will  tell. — “Acorn.” 


Oct.  1. — Well,  gentle  diary,  I’ll  spill 
the  bad  news  first.  Bad  for  Latin  stu¬ 
dents  anyway.  I’ve  completed  my  text 
on  the  conquest  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
Canada.  I’ve  made  it  especially  hard  for 
your  pleasure  and  there  is  no  “pony”  _ to 
translate  it  either.  However  I  will  give 
you  a  brief  resum6  at  the  end  of  this 
drab  diary.  I  took  the  morning  off  from 
school  and  in  the  afternoon  listened  to 
a  world  series  game.  Hurray  for  our 
side ! 

Oct.  2.  —  Friday  and  school  again. 
There  is  a  football  game  this  afternoon 


with  DuPont,  an  ancient  enemy.  The 
game  wTas  7-7  tie.  Tough  luck,  Caesar. 
A  blocked  kick  in  the  first  quarter  and 
7  points  scored.  Went  into  Newark  to¬ 
night  and  went  with  some  boys  to  a 
girl  friend’s  house  to  dance. 

Oct.  3. — Another  football  game  today. 
Delaware  won  27-0.  Went  to  the  show 
in  the  evening  and  sawT  Bert  Wheeler. 

Afterglow. — Hoping  you’re  not  bored 
I’ll  sketch  my  latest  conquest.  The  great 
offensive  started  on  Sept.  14.  After 
marching  about  three  and  one-half  miles 
the  first  enemy  was  in  sight.  It  proved 
to  be  the  Trigs.  After  about  a  week’s 
siege  they  were  surrounded  and  taken. 
Still  pressing  in  foreign  countries,  Eng¬ 
lish  fell  without  a  struggle,  so  did  Civics 
a  few  days  later.  The  next  morning  we 
were  beset  by  the  Physics  who  were  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  Chemistrians.  We  were 
forced  to  retreat  and  only  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  strategy  of  Cicero  was  a  rout 
averted.  After  resting  awhile  three  fresh 
legions  arrived  and  we  began  an  attack. 
We  slowly  drove  the  enemy  back,  but 
when  we  got  to  the  river.  Fair  Mark,  we 
could  drive  them  no  farther.  We  finally 
made  peace  with  them  and  .  .  .  but  never 
mind,  my  good  (?)  friends,  your  teacher 
will  see  if  you  know  what  happened 
next. — “Caesar  the  Second.” 


A  Riddle 

I  have  a  head,  a  little  head, 

That  you  can  scarcely  see ; 

But  I  have  a  mouth  much  bigger 
Than  my  head  could  ever  be. 

That  seems  impossible  you  say; 

You  think  ’twould  be  a  bother? 

Why,  no  !  My  head  is  at  one  end, 

My  mouth's  way  at  the  other. 

I  have  no  feet,  yet  I  can  run, 

And  pretty  fast  ’tis  said ; 

The  funny  thing  about  me  is, 

I  run  when  in  my  bed. 

I've  not  a  cent  in  all  the  world, 

I  seek  no  fortune’s  ranks; 

And  yet  it's  true  that,  though  so  poor, 

I  own  two  splendid  banks. 

I’ve  lots  of  “sand,”  yet  run  away ; 

I’m  weak  yet  “furnish  power,” 

No  hand  or  arms,  yet  my  embrace 
Would  kill  in  half  hour. 

You  think  I  am  some  fearful  thing, 
Ah,  you  begin  to  shiver; 

Pray,  don’t,  for,  after  all,  you  know 
I’m  only  just  a - . 

— Laura  Belle  Hopkins  (16), 
Delaware. 


The  poplar  trees  are  laughing — 

And  laughing  is  the  white  birch  tree; 
The  poplar  trees  are  dancing, 

For  the  wind’s  so  gay — you  see. 

The  clouds  overhead  are  smiling. 

And  the  bright  sun  grins  merrily, 

For  the  poplar  trees  are  dancing, 

And  the  wind’s  so  gay  you  see. 

— By  Marie  Hettema  (16), 
New  Jersey. 


The  Mystic  Visionary 

“A  dream  !  'Tis  folly,”  spake  the  king, 
He  scorned  Columbus’  plea ; 

“How  can  you  say  that  you  can  sail, 
The  unknown  'Western  Sea?” 

“But  stay  !” — far-seeing  queen,  thou  art 
Immortal  for  those  words — 

Engraven  on  a  nation’s  heart. 

That  speech  o’erruled  her  lord’s. 

The^ mystic  visionary — he, 

Who  found  a  world  unknown  ; 

He  dared  to  brave  the  Western  Sea, 

He  won  a  world’  renown. 

Columbus — name  emblazoned  found, 

Upon  Columbia’s  heart — 

Our  pulses  race,  our  spirits  bound; 

We  honor  thee  apart. 

— By  Alice  Marie  Richards  (15), 
New  York. 


Aurora  Borealis 

As  shorter  grow  the  Summer  days 
And  cooler  creep  the  nights, 

My  eyes  are  thrilled  by  Autumn’s  haze 
And  shimm’ring  Northern  Lights. 

What  magic  ’neatli  the  polar  skies 
Sends  forth  that  ghostly  glow? 

What  strange  and  awesome  power  lies 
Within  that  land  of  snow? 

In  silence,  weird  with  pulsing  life. 

Is  reared  its  bright  display ; 

So  far  from  sorrow,  sin  and  strife, 

There  nature  holds  its  sway. 

When  gone  are  cold  and  sleet  and  snows 
And  Spring  perfumes  our  nights, 

I  pause  among  my  earthly  woes, 

And  think  of  Northern  Lights. 

— By  Carl  Prentiss,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (12), 
New  York 


Our  Page  This  Month 

Have  you  looked  at  the  photographers? 

Lofty  should  never  have  sent  us  that 
photo.  Of  course  it  may  get  smudged  in 
the  engraving,  but  as  I  see  it  here,  well — 
take  another  look  at  that  photo,  will  you? 

Yes,  Our  Page  is  doing  its  own  book 
reviews.  Something  new  to  have  boys 
and  girls  asked  for  their  opinion  on 
what’s  being  offered.  But  after  all,  •who 
is  expected  to  read  them  !  Here  is  a 
chance  to  say  what  we  like  and  to  tell 
what  bores  us.  The  publishers  are  in¬ 
terested. 

I’ve  been  told  that  Mrs.  Kent,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Douglas  of  Porcupine”  was  the 
kind  of  child  who  put  fiddler  crabs  in  the 
nurse’s  bed.  She  used  to  climb  trees, 
and  wore  her  brother’s  suits  and  had  her 
hair  cut  like  a  boy’s  when  most  girls 
had  long  braids.  The  island  which  she 
describes  in  this  book  was  the  greatest 
thing  in  her  life.  She  spent  all  her  Sum¬ 
mers  there  until  she  was  12  years  old. 
In  fact  there  has  never  been  a  time  that 
some  of  her  family  have  not  been  there 
since  her  grandmother  and  grandfather 
went  to  the  island  in  a  sailing  vessel  just 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  real  island  is 
called  “Iron  Bound.” 

Don’t  forget.  Alumnae,  that  our  birth¬ 
day  comes  next  month,  and  that  we  are 
expecting  a  scratch  of  the  pen  from  you 
saying  what  you  are  doing,  where  you 
are,  and  if  you  still  read  us.  The  birth¬ 
day  cake  will  need  12  candles. 

We  should  thank  Clarice  Gilbert  for 
a  real  thrill,  after  peeping  down  at  our 
world  ages  hence,  and  seeing  what  she 
sees.  B-r-r !  This  really  is  a  splendid 
poem,  and  Our  Page  is  proud  to  have 
it.  Strong  stuff ! 

November  is  the  Pilgrim  month.  I 
hope  we  have  some  special  drawings  and 
articles  about  them  and  their  first  land¬ 
ing.  That  first  fire  on  the  shore  ought 
to  inspire  some  of  the  poets.  This  will 
be  a  good  time  to  revive  your  interest  in 
the  cooking  department.  AVe  rather  over¬ 
look  the  fun  that  comes  from  being  able 
to  say,  “This  is  the  cake  that  Jane  God- 
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third  makes,  or  the  candy  that  we  learned 
from  Stanley  Brown.”  Why  not  more 
of  these  favorite  recipes? 

Meanwhile,  Alumnae,  the  mailbag  is 
hung  out,  wistfully  yawning.  The  mes¬ 
sage  need  not  he  long.  Send  all  contri¬ 
butions  to  Iva  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
Mi  w  York  City,  before  the  5tli  of  the 
month  if  intended  for  November,  as  mail 
received  later  must  be  held  over.  Con¬ 
tributions  are  welcome  at  any  time. 


Drawn  by  Marion  It  ietliorn  (10), 
New  York 


“I  just  finally  got  through  reading  Our 
Page  and  the  work  is  great  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  even  though  my  poem  was  not  in. 
The  drawings  by  Marion  Wiethorn  are 
gorgeous.  I  enjoy  them  very  much.  Also 
the  poems  ‘Wishing'  and  ‘September  by 
Marie  Hettema.  The  reading  of  them 
was  great.  And  ‘Evergreen’  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Townsend.”  —  Antoinette  Emck, 
Pennsylvania. 

“I'm  glad  you  liked  the  raccoon.  My 
idea  1  got  from  a  live  one  I  saw  the  day 
before  in  a  cage  on  a  fox  farm.  I  have 
never  seen  them  eat  apples,  but  this  one 
was  very  fond  of  raisins  and  lump  sugar. 
It  was  very  funny  to  see  him  eat  it.  I 
enjoy  much  to  go  out  in  nature  and 
study  about  various  birds  and  animals. 
I  have  tried  to  draw  a  snake,  and  find  it 
is  not  so  easy.  Well.  I  must  study. _  Have 
some  manner,  of  a  10-minute  quiz  in  his¬ 
tory  tomorrow.  I  am  taking  Latin  this 
year  and  astronomy  among  other  thing’s. 
Astronomy  is  heaps  of  fun." — Eugenia 
Powers,  Vermont. 

“There  is  nothing  I  like  better  than  to 
write  book  reports.  We  had  a  lovely 
teacher  for  English  who  _  taught  us  how 
to  review  and  not  ‘report'  books.  — Elea¬ 
nor  Weaver  (16),  Long  Island. 

“I  get  many  a  laugh  out  of  Rommie’s 
diary  every  time  it  appears.”  —  Eliza¬ 
beth  Townsend  (19),  Massachusetts. 

“Spelling  is  my  strong  point.  I  can’t 
do  a  simple  equation  in  algebra  but  I  can 
spell  ‘metamorphosis’  right  on  a  biology 
paper.  Do  you  really  read  these  letters? 
If  you  don't  you  won’t  know  anything 
about  this  and  won’t  say  anything;  if 
you  do  you'll  be  hurt  after  reading  this 
one.  What  shall  I  do?  Now  I'm  in  one 
of  those  ‘picklements’  which  occur  so  fre¬ 
quently  among  high  school  students." — 
Ethel  Seidman,  Connecticut. 

“I  missed  sending  in  my  contribution 
for  turi  September  page  but  will  not  fail 
to  do  so  this  time.  I  was  on  a  three- 
weeks  vacation  in  August  and  that  is 
why  I  forgot  to  send  in.  Thought  about 
it  a  few  days  too  late.  O  well,  the  page 
got  along  just  as  well  without  me,  but 
just  the  same  I  lost  the  thrill  of  seeing 
my  work  in  it.”  —  Edna  Wynick  (16), 
Pennsylvania. 

“I  think  September’s  page  was  one  of 
the  nicest  and  most  interesting  I  have 
seen  for  six  months.  The  only  trouble 
is  I  don’t  get  to  see  it  often  enough.  Ma¬ 
rie  Hettema’s  ‘Wishing’  and  ‘September’ 
appeal  to  my  poetic  sense.  Her  ability 
betrays  the  budding,  open-minded, 
spirited  poet.  I  think  we  poets  should 
become  acquainted  with  each  other  so 
we  can  exchange  constructive  criticism 
and  opinion  on  poems  and  various  forms 
of  poetry.” — Carl  Prentiss,  New  York. 

“Our  Page  was  splendid  this  month — ■ 
really !  I  mean  the  drawings  and  the 
diaries;  Jane  Goddard's  poem  was  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  one  about  the  field  of  corn 
by  Carl  Prentiss.  I  mean  to  send  in  a 
contribution  every  month  now.  Really 
— it's  such  fun  to  be  an  Our  Pager.” — 
Marie  Hettema,  New  Jersey. 


The  Maple 

Simple,  little  maple  tree, 

Thy  life  is  but  begun, 

With  thy  six  small  Summers 
Softened  by  Summer  sun. 

Now  Autumn  winds  are  blowing, 
And  oft  there  shyly  creeps, 

A  quaint  and  dexterous  artist, 

O'er  hill  and  vale,  and  steeps. 

And  in  thy  mounting  top 
I  spied  this  very  morn, 

One  little,  crimson  leaflet, 

Brightening  the  world  forlorn. 

— Bertha  Wilson,  New  York. 


Wishin’  I  Y/ero 

Oh  gee!  If  I  could  only  be 
A  great  diarist  like  Rommie, 

Or  a  wonderful  artist  born 
Like  Marion  Wiethorn. 

And  say  !  It  would  certainly  would  be  fine 
To  be  a  writer  like  Dorothy  Brodine, 
And  tell  about  terrible  monsters  of  the 
sea, 

Making  readers  all  fidgety. 

And  oh  !  to  be  a  poet !  One  like  Carl 
Prentiss, 

None  of  his  poems  would  I  miss. 

But  goodness  gracious  me ! 

Everything  I  cannot  be — 

So  at  present  I'll  first  ask,  with 
Politeness  due  my  age 
If  I  may  be  a  member  and  contributor 
to  Our  Page? 

— Rose  Schaefer,  New  York. 


the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Mrs.  Spider  and  Her  Family 

Lotta  continued  to  scream  and  this  so 
frightened  her  poor  mother  that  she  took 
to  her  legs  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

But  who  do  you  think  had  caused  this 
commotion?  None  other  than  Cousin 
Tillie  Spiderweb.  Lotta  had  screamed 
because  she  was  so  surprised  to  see  Tillie. 

“Why  Tillie,  how  did  you  get  here?” 
asked  Matilda. 

“Well,”  began  Tillie,  “I  was  sitting  on 
a  rock  by  the  ocean  watching  the  sun 
sink  into  the  heavens  now  golden  with 
the  evening  twilight.  The  waves  lapped 
the  shore  while  the — ” 

“Oh,  don't  be  so  poetic !”  screeched 
Matilda. 

“All  right  then.  Well,  anyhow,  all  of 
a  sudden  a  monster — ” 

This  reminded  Natalie  too  much  of  the 
phondus  blondus  and  thinking  he  was 
coming  back  she — not  waiting  to  hear 
the  rest — took  to  her  legs  as  her  mother 
had  done. 

“A  monster,”  continued  Tillie,  “of  a 
wave  washed  me  off  the  rock,  so  here  I 

am.” 

“Yes,  but  where  has  ma  gone?”  asked 
Susie. 

“And  Natalie?”  questioned  Whizz. 

“Yes,  where  can  they  be?” 

And  all  this  time  poor  Mrs.  Spider  was 
lost ! 

“I  must  send  a  telegram  to  Kooz's 
wife,  the  princess,  and  tell  her  of  the 
plight  we  are  in,”  she  said. 


So  the  spider  children's  mother  walked 
into  a  large  tunnel.  There  was  a  fish 
seated  at  the  table. 

“I  wish  to  send  a  telegram,’  ’she  said. 

“Where  to?”  asked  the  fish. 

“To  Princess  Corrine,  49  Insane  Street, 
Spiderville.” 

Then  Mrs.  Spider  gave  the  message. 

“Sixty-two  pence,”  said  the  fish. 

“Oh,  dear,  I  haven’t  even  a  penny  with 
me,  but  you  can  take  my  hood.” 

“No,  give  me  your  specs.’ 

“But  I  cannot  see  without  them.” 

“Neither  can  I,”  said  the  fish.  “I  have 
very  bad  sight.  I  am  sadly  in  need  of 
spectacles.” 

“Oh,  well,  take  them,”  she  said. 

The  fish  snatched  them  and  departed. 
But  much  to  her  grief,  Mrs.  Spider  found 
she  could  not  see  a  thing  without  them. 
All  of  a  sudden  she  went  bump  into 
something. 

“Now,  I've  got  you,”  cried  a  gruff 
voice.  —  Dorothy  Brodine  (11),  New 
York. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


“Know  Your  Watch”  Answers 

1. — Spring.  2. — Face  and  hands.  3. — 
Numbers.  4. — The  chain.  5. — Case.  6. — 
Works.  7. — Stem.  8. — Open  face.  9. — 
Metal.  10. — Seconds.  11. — Ticks.  12. — 
Time.  13. — Hours  (ours).  14. — Figures. 
— Rose  Spindler,  Nebraska. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  a  snap¬ 
shot  my  sister  took  while  I  was  draw¬ 
ing.  I  must  say  again  that  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  draw  for  Our  Page.  I  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  and  now  my  wish 
is  to  go  to  art  school. — Marion  Wiethorn 
(19),  Long  Island. 


Dear  Readers:  I’m  sending  a  photo  of 
myself.  M  e  re  getting  ready  to  _  start 
west.  Wish  me  luck.  The  doctor's  not 
sure  I'll  be  able  to  make  it.  When  you 
read  this  I'll  be  near  the  Painted  Desert, 
and  how  I'll  welcome  the  sight  of  The 
It.  N.-YY  in  a  strange  land.  A  devoted 
Our  Pager. — Bonnie  Black,  New  York. 


Dear  Folks :  All  hopes  are  gone  now 
for  I’m  sendin’  a  snapshot,  and  when  the 
boys  and  girls  see  this,  they’ll  say, 
“What  an  uncivilized  savage  that  Lofty 
is !’  Did  you  ever  see  the  likes  of  him 
for  a  badger?  With  no  hopes  just  at 
present,  I  be — Lofty  Abry. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  steady 
reader  of  Our  Page.  I  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try  on  a  10-acre  farm.  This  is  a  picture 
of  me  and  my  pet  lamb.  I  am  in  the 
sixth  grade  at  school  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
my  age. — Dorothy  Lyon  (9),  Long  Is¬ 
land. 


- TO  DEAD - 1 


Drawn  by  Eleanor  A.  Weaver  (1G), 
New  York 

Douglas  of  Porcupine 

<  “Douglas  of  Porcupine”  is  a  brother- 
sister  book — full  of  pep,  fun  and  adven¬ 
ture  that  make  a  tale  so  enjoyable  and 
fascinating  to  both  boys  and  girls.  And 
this  book  is  intensely  interesting ;  it  com¬ 
pels  you  to  read — to  go  on  a  bit,  a  bit 
further,  further — to  the  merry — very  mer¬ 
ry — end.  You'll  enjoy  the  tangle  of  af¬ 
fairs  the  Douglas  family  is  in — owning 
Porcupine  and  an  old,  old  house  of  a 
long-ago  Douglas  as  a  Summer  home,  the 
tale  of  that  long-ago  Douglas  and  his 
pirate  friend  and  best  of  ail  treasure — 
plausible  treasure. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  book  is  delight¬ 
fully  homelike  and,  unfortunately,  this 
calm  serene  attitude  that  Louise  Andrew 
Kent  has  employed  almost  suffocates  the 
excitement  that  must  attend  treasure  if 
plain,  ordinary  human  nature  is  to  be 
considered. 

But  pouff !  when  the  reader  loves  his 
book  he  lives  it  and  makes  it  as  he  sees. 
— By  Eleanor  Weaver  (16),  Long  Island. 


Drawn  by  Beryl  Wilbur  (12), 
Massachusetts 

Contributors’  List 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap¬ 
pear  on  Our  Page. 

New  York. — ‘Dorothy  Brodine  (11).  Bonnie 
Black,  Helen  Gabrys,  ‘Eleanor  Weaver  (10), 
Teresa  Prinsing  (17),  Alice  Richards  (15),  Carl 
Ratseh,  Dorothy  Safford  (17),  Lucy  Weatherup, 
Rose  Sehaifer  (10),  Bertha  Wilson,  Elizabeth 
Maier,  ‘Marion  Weithorn  (19),  Yera  Gull  (12), 
Martha  Carins  (10),  Mildred  Ilallock,  Wanda 
Marble,  Virginia  Harrington  (13),  Polly  Thomp¬ 
son,  ‘Elspeth  Field  (12),  Douglas  Thompson, 
Gerda  Rutwell  (10),  ‘Charlotte  Dolly  (18). 
Anna  Schnieder,  Leona  Laskey  (12),  Gladys  Mc¬ 
Leod,  Iona  Welker. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Claris  Rowley  (18),  Erma 
Herschey,  Antoinette  Enick,  Edna  Wynick  (10), 
Gertude  Rasey  (10),  Eugenia  Tbwley  (15), 
Elizabeth  Young  (17),  ‘Elsie  Stroley. 

New  Jersey.  —  Alice  Chew,  Sadie  Hettema, 
Marie  Hettema,  Leslie  Batter,  June  Valentine 
(11). 

Vermont.  —  ‘Eugenia  Powers  (IS).  ‘Eulalie 
Powers  (19),  Judy  Nortlirup,  Hester  Carver 
(12),  Norma  Bailey  (17). 

Massachusetts.  — ■  Beryl  Wilbur  (12),  Eliza¬ 
beth  Townsend,  Virginia  Higgins  (15),  Thelma 
Little. 

Connecticut.- — Ethel  Seidman,  Josephine  Wil¬ 
lard  (9j,  Margaret  Fish  (12),  Silvio  Bedini. 

Delaware. — Laura  Hopkins  (10),  Grace  Clark, 
Ludia  Byler,  ‘Randolph  Eastburn. 

Rhode  Island. — ‘Frances  McCall. 

New  Hampshire. — Louis  Welsh  Barbara  Jones 
GO). 

Virginia. — Maelyn  Emerson  (7). 

Indiana.— Mary  Fletcher  (12). 

Nebraska. — Rose  Spindler. 

Kentucky. — ‘William  Wilkins. 

West  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (17). 

Missouri. — Helen  Hunt  (9). 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
should  be  mailed  to  this  office  in  care  of  Iva 
Unger.  Remember  that  unstamped  envelopes 
cannot  be  mailed. 

Weltha  Seorvilly  (17),  Connecticut:  Margie 
Blake,  Pennsylvania;  Frank  MacFarland  (15), 
Maine;  Eleanor  Gill,  Massachusetts;  Shelia 
Thompson  (11),  Beatrice  Desroches  (11),  New 
York:  Mildred  Hallock  (13).  New  York;  Wanda 
Marble  (12),  New  York;  Gladys  Paddock  (18), 
Vermont;  Margaret  Araa  (11),  New  Jersey. 
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Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (12), 
Few  York 


God  is  a  great  chemist; 

His  experiment  was  the  Avorld. 

He  reached  out  His  hand 
And  took  millions  of  things. 

Minute,  whirling  things, 

Each  intent  on  its  own  orbit 
But  each  colliding  and  bumping  the  other. 
These  he  fashioned,  joined  and  sorted, 
Made  the  all  and  everything, 

Made  them  from  the  whirling  elements. 

We  have  read  that  the  Great  Chemist 
Made  us  from  the  dust  of  earth. 

This  same  dust  he  made  from  electrons 
Made  it  from  whirling  elements. 

Thus  was  man  made  from  the  dust 
From  these  whirling  minute  things. 

He  fashioned  birds  and  fruit  and  flowers. 
Fashioned  this  earth  and  all  upon  it. 

He  fixed  the  fragrance  in  the  flowers, 
The  heat  in  fire,  the  cold  in  ice ; 

He  set  the  smoldering  love  in  man 
For  country,  hearth  and  fireside. 

Man  marveled  at  the  wonder 
Of  a  tiny  object — a  seed 
That  burst  open,  thrust  out 
Leaves  and  roots,  grew 
Before  his  astonished  eyes 
To  bear  blossoms  and  fruit 
And  tower  above  the  head. 

Marveled  that  the  lowly  grass 
Cushioned  his  head  and  yet 
Covered  the  whole  earth 
With  greenness  and  food. 

Yet,  when,  after  millions  of  centuries, 
The  molten  sun  burned  a  hole 
In  the  gray  ceiling  of  the  world 
And  looked  upon  the  dreary  scene, 

The  black  naked  trees  shivered 
As  the  mist  dripped  from  the  branches 
Forming  pools  and  puddles  underneath. 
Gold  gray  walls  and  dark  chimneys 
Spitefully  spitting  greasy  smoke 
From  hidden  fiery  recesses 
Seemed  to  bound  the  world. 

Soil  and  seed  forgotten, 

Man  so  ended  the  experiment. 

— Clarice  Gilbert. 


October  After.ioon 

October  is  the  real  month  of  Autumn. 
Leaves  fall  as  little  breezes  come  in  and 
out  of  the  branches.  The  colors  of  the 
woods — gold,  orange,  pink  and  red — have 
faded  to  dull  yellows  and  browns.  The 


Drawn  by  S.  Hetiema,  Few  Jersey 

trees  themselves  seem  to  change.  Smooth, 
gleaming,  flawless  bark  has  turned  into 
shaggy,  coax-se  surfaces.  The  only  live 
vegetation  seems  to  be  the  sentinel-like 
spruces  and  pines  on  the  knoll  in  the 
distance. 

Skies  are  bright  and  a  cold  blue. 
Brooks  and  creeks  run  idly  over  pebbles 
and  around  huge  stones.  The  water 
looks  cold  and  tired ;  it  is  filled  with  fall¬ 
en  leaves.  People  are  going  to  the  fields 
for  the  last  of  the  harvest,  into  fields  that 
look  wilted  and  dead.  The  afternoons 
are  sometimes  warm,  but  some  nights  the 
frosty  hand  of  Winter  touches  the  fields 
and  woodlands — leaving  them  silvery- 
looking  in  the  morning  sun. 

It  seems  that  the  cobwebs  in  Sum¬ 
mer’s  dull,  aching  head  have  been  swept 
away  at  last  by  the  clear,  blue,  beautiful 
days  of  October!  —  Carl  Iiatsch  (17), 
New  York. 


The  Twenty  Mark 

Dear  Iva  Unger:  The  time  that  I 
dreaded  most  has  come  at  last — when  I 
must  bid  farewell  to  Our  Page  and  its 
associates  and  write  my  “obituary.” 
These  years  that  I  have  been  a  member 
have  indeed  been  pleasant  ones  and  oh, 
the  friends  I’ve  made !  I  know  it  will 
be  impossible  to  greet  every  member  as 
an  individual — those  whom  I  call  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  having  carried  on  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  them,  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  and  less  famous  friends.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  greet  each  one  of  you 
as  a  whole.  Keep  up  your  good  work 
and  carry  on  the  name  of  Our  Page  in 
bigger  and  brighter  letters  where  we 
alumnae  have  left  off.  Perhaps  I  should 


not  say  “we”  alumnae,  for  I  realize  I 
have  played  a  very  small  part  in  making 
it  the  page  it  is.  But  just  to  have  the 
privilege  of  calling  myself  only  a  mem¬ 
ber  is  enough  for  me  and  I  am  content 
to  leave  the  places  of  honor  to  someone 
more  deserving  of  it. 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  say  good-by  in 
this  beautiful  month  of  October.  It 
really  is  beautiful  in  the  mountains  now. 
I  am  taking  a  two  weeks’  vacation  now 
from  my  usual  duties  as  chief  cook  for 
the  family,  and  am  enjoying  myself  to 
the  utmost  here  in  the  Pocono  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  first 
real  vacation  I've  ever  had.  As  our 
train  wound  slowly  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  way  to  New  Jersey,  at 
times  I  caught  glimpses  of  a  valley 
studded  with  homes,  fields,  forests  and, 
now  and  then,  the  silver  of  a  stream  or 
lake.  I  wuas  thankful  then  that  I  Avas 
traveling  alone,  so  that  my  reminiscences 
could  not  be  broken  by  someone  too  blind 
to  observe  the  beauty  of  nature. 

Well  friends,  Avitli  best  Avishes  to  Iva 
Unger  and  every  one  of  you,  I'm  saying 
good-by  and  good  luck  uoav  and  always. 
— Iona  F.  Welker  (20),  Nexv  York. 


Milk  and  Fat  Production 
Vary 

A  dairyman  writes,  “When  a  cow  is 
guaranteed  to  produce  4  per  cent  milk 
and  after  a  month  of  production  her  milk 
tests  3.6  per  cent  fat,  can  you  tell  me  if 
I  am  not  feeding  properly?” 

In  the  same  letter  he  Avrites,  “What 
do  Ave  mean  xvhen  Ave  speak  of  a  40-lb. 
coav  ?”  Many  a  purchaser  has  been  very 
much  disillusioned  when  he  finds  that  the 
coav  recently  purchased  from  a  dealer 
fails  to  come  up  to  expectation.  He  avou- 
ders  whether  the  dealer  lied  to  him  or 
jvhether  the  fault  lies  in  his  management 


of  the  neAv  coav.  In  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances  cows  bought  from  drovers  are 
those  that  have  not  been  the  best  in  a 
herd  in  some  other  State  and  the  OAvner 
has  been  Avilling  to  part  Avith  them  be¬ 
cause  they  brought  down  the  average  of 
his  herd.  On  the  other  hand  the  dealer 
may  not  be  at  fault  and  the  change  in 
locality,  the  change  in  roughage,  a  differ¬ 
ent  grain  ration  or  the  lack  of  a  proper 
rest  period  before  freshening  may  be  one 
or  several  of  the  causes  of  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

At  the  present  time  a  high  milk  test 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  for  the 
milk  dealer  in  holding  his  trade,  and  he 
is  putting  the  problem  of  producing  a 
high-testing  milk  right  back  on  the  farm¬ 
er.  Thus  Ave  are  hearing  these  days  a 
lot  about  Holsteins  Avith  a  high  test,  or 
grades  that  will  tend  to  bring  up  the 
butterfat  average  of  the  low-testing  herd. 

The  general  tendency  in  the  production 
of  fat  in  milk  is  to  folloAV  a  curve  Avhich 
begins  with  a  definite  fat  test  and  gradu¬ 
ally  decreases  from  one-half  to  a  whole 
per  cent  until  about  the  middle  of  the  lac¬ 
tation  period  when  there  begins  a  steady 
rise  to  the  end  of  that  year’s  production. 
A  c-oav  which  tests  4  per  cent  the  first 
month  after  calving  may  test  near  3  per 
cent  three  months  later.  She  may,  hoAV- 
ever,  soon  begin  to  increase  her  fat  per¬ 
centage  and,  when  the  yearly  pounds  of 
fat  are  averaged  against  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  year,  it  Avill  be  found 
that  this  coav  had  a  yearly  aA-erage  of  4 
per  cent  of  butterfat.  The  dairyman  in 
the  market  for  high-testing  coavs  should 
see  to  it  that  the  guaranty  upon  which 
he  buys  is  based  upon  a  year’s  produc¬ 
tion,  and  not  on  any  one  month’s.  Herds 
Avhich  average  4  per  cent  or  approximate¬ 
ly  that  test  Avill  usually  be  found  to  have 
coavs  in  all  stages  of  lactation.  There¬ 
fore,  the  fresh  coavs  and  the  ones  that 
are  drying  off  tend  to  balance  the  Ioav 
averages  of  those  that  are  in  the  middle 


of  the  lactation  period.  One  can  then 
have  a  4  per  cent  herd  and  still  have  a 
number  of  coavs  that  are  testing  less  than 
4  per  cent. 

The  same  principle  as  applies  to  the 
percentage  of  fat  is  equally  true  in  the 
production  of  milk.  A  40-lb.  coav  shoal  i 
be  one  Avhich  will  aArerage  40  lbs.  of  milk 
for  a  lactation  period  of  300  days. 
Usually,  however,  the  coav  dealer  in 
speaking  of  a  40-lb.  coav  is  thinking  of 
the  production  of  the  animal  Avhen  fresh. 
Forty  pounds  is  not  very  high  for  a  large 
Holstein.  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
be  a  very  fair  production  for  one  of  the 
Channel  Island  breeds.  Forty  pounds  a 
day  Avould  be  the  equivalent  of  12, 000  lbs. 
of  milk  for  a  normal  lactation  period. 
While  this  is  much  above  the  average, 
there  are  a  good  many  coavs  in  the  Hol¬ 
stein  breed  which  will  produce  this 
amount.  If  a  dairyman  Avere  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  coavs,  he  would  be  buying  but  a 
very  ordinary  Holstein  if  he  based  his 
purchase  on  a  40-lb.  standard,  that  is  un¬ 
less  the  40  lbs.  meant  a  yearly  average. 
Seldom  is  this  the  case,  however.  Coavs 
Avhich  have  been  disappointing  during 
their  first  year's  production  may  greatly 
surprise  their  OAvner  Avhen  they  freshen 
a  second  time.  A  year  under  new  man¬ 
agement,  a  good  rest  between  milking 
periods  and  allowed  to  freshen  in  good 
condition,  may  not  only  increase  the  sec¬ 
ond  year's  milk  production  but  the  aver¬ 
age  per  cent  of  fat  as  well.  It  is  often 
surprising  how  a  disappointing  coav  dur¬ 
ing  one  year  will  improve  when  she  fresh¬ 
ens  the  second  time.  j.  av.  b. 


Creamed  Onions.  —  Prepare  medium¬ 
sized  white  onions.  Pour  boiling  Avater 
over  them  in  a  saucepan  and  boil  five 
minutes.  Drain  and  cover  again  with 
boiling  water,  cooking  until  onions  are 
soft  but  not  broken.  Add  salt  just  before 
they  are  done.  Drain,  cover  with  medium 
white  sauce  and  garnish  Avith  parsley. 


v 


YV7TTH  a  G-E  motor-driven  grinder,  operat- 
W  in g  automatically,  a  fresh  supply  of 
ground  feed  can  easily  be  maintained  at  a  cost 
below  other  methods.  A  General  Electric  motor 
will  fill  the  silo  at  a  lower  cost  than  it  can  be 
done  in  any  other  way. 

With  electricity  and  General  Electric  equip¬ 
ment  there  is  new  efficiency  and  economy  in 
pumping  water,  cooling  milk,  baling  and 
hoisting  hay,  elevating  grain,  shelling  corn, 
milking,  and  in  bottle  washing. 

There  are  dozens  of  new  valuable  applications 
and  time  savers — the  G-E  Sunlamp  to  aid  in 
keeping  the  herd  healthy,  electric  clippers, 
electric  insect  traps,  ventilating  fans,  and  water 
heaters. 

One  farmer  says: — “For  less  than  a  cent’s 
worth  of  electricity  I  now  grind  a  bushel  of 


There  are  200  practical  applications  of  electricity  and  of 
General  Electric  equipment  to  farming.  Consult  your  electric 
power  company  or  electrical  dealer— find  out  which  of  these 
labor-savers  will  bring  you  the  greatest  immediate  profit. 


Electricity  brings 
new  profits  in  the 
DAIRY 


shelled  corn  or  barley.  The  fine  grinding  of  oats 
costs  me  less  than  2  cents  a  bushel,  and  for  a 
little  more  than  3  cents  I  can  grind  a  bushel  of 
alfalfa  through  a  3/16-in.  screen.’’ 

Another  farmer  says: — “An  electric  water  sys¬ 
tem  supplies  fresh  water  to  the  cows  by  means 
of  drinking  cups,  increasing  the  milk  flow  20 
per  cent.  The  electric  milking  machine  makes 
it  possible  for  one  man  to  do  the  milking  in  an 
hour,  where  previously  it  took  three  men  to 
do  it  in  the  same  time.’’ 

If  your  dairy  is  not  completely  electrified,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  various  electric 
aids  to  greater  profit. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet,  “Electric  Helpers 
for  the  Farm.’’  Address  Room  313,  Building  6, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


I 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Program  from  WGY,  Schenectady,  every 
Friday  evening  at  8:30  o'clock  (Eastern  Standard  Time,)  and  in  the  General 
Electric  Program  every  Saturday  evening  over  a  nation-wide  N.B.C.  Network 
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October  81.  1981 


PUBLISHER  S  DESK 


|  All  letters  to  Publisher*'  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 


Would  you  see  if  you  could  collect  the 
money  for  this  check  I  am  mailing  you 
from  0  &  R  Quality  Eggs,  2272  Arthur 
Ave.,  Bronx?  I  have  written  to  this 
man  several  times.  He  only  gives  me 
false  promises.  This  check  as  you  will 
see  has  been  returned  to  me ;  no  funds  in 
bank.  Times  arc  hard  with  us;  .$25  is  a 
big  loss  to  me.  w.  K. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  often  read  your  page  under 
Publisher’s  Desk,  but  have  never  before 
had  occasion  to  use  your  paper  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  We  have  shipped  eggs  for  several 
years  to  New  York.  We  shipped  B. 
M.  Davis,  2075  Nostrand  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y.,  a  case  of  eggs  which  came  to 
S7.6S.  Not  receiving  remittance  for  same 
we  wrote  him  and  received. a  promise  to 
pay.  Since  then  we  have  written  him  two 
letters  but  receive  no  reply.  We  were 
wondering  whether  you  could  help  us  col¬ 
lect  this  account?  It  isn’t  so  much  the 
amount  as  the  principle  of  the  matter  in¬ 
volved.  a.  j.  s. 

New  York. 

Will  you  see  if  you  can  collect  the  en¬ 
closed  bill  against  Mrs.  W.  Tillman,  51S 
E.  S4th  St.,  New  York,  for  me?  I  have 
written  to  this  person  but  get  no  answer. 
This  bill  is  for  $4  for  egg  shipped  some 
time  back.  W.  F.  H. 

New  York. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  locate 
Ihe  above  three  debtors  but  without  re¬ 
sults.  Two  have  moved  and  left  no  ad¬ 
dress.  The  shippers  are  obliged  to  charge 
these  amounts  to  profit  and  loss.  Such 
losses  are  hard  for  small  producers  to 
stand,  and  eat  up  the  profit  of  many 
hours  of  labor.  To  save  loss  investigate 
the  responsibility  of  people  desiring  your 
goods  before  you  ship.  It  means  money 
in  pocket  in  the  end. 


About  a  week  ago  a  man  came  to  my 
door  with  a  basket  on  his  arm.  He  hand¬ 
ed  me  a  box  of  Super  Suds  free  and 
wrote  Colgate’s  address  on  the  center  of 
it  and  said,  “If  you  mail  this  you  will 
get  a  rubber  apron  free;  just  mention  the 
shade  you  want.”  Then  he  showed  me 
soap  he  was  selling.  “Dr.  Dade’s  medi¬ 
cated  skin  soap."  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
75-eent  article.  He  sold  it  fpr  50  cents, 
and  if  you  took  three  boxes'  it  was  $1. 
After  I  had  sent  for  the  apron  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter.  1  thought  it 
a  good  idea  to  mail  this  to  you. 

New  York.  mbs.  R.  s. 

We  print  the  letter  received  for  the  in¬ 
formation  it  contains: 

Your  request  for  a  premium  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Super  Suds  carton  trade¬ 
mark  which  you  sent  in  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  department. 

We  regret  to  inform  you  that  you  have 
been  the  victim  of  an  impostor.  None  of 
our  products  is  sold  by  agents  from  house 
to  house,  and  they  are  only  sold  through 
regular  outlets,  such  as  grocery  stores. 
We  have  never  had  any  offer  such  as  you 
suggest,  and  regret  more  than  we  can  tell 
vou  that  you  have  been  imposed  upon. 

We  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
apprehend  this  man,  and  if  he  should  call 
again,  please  notify  the  writer  by  Avire 

Collect.  COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET  CO. 

We  hope  our  other  readers  will  spread 
the  warning. 

Could  you  tell  an  old  subscriber  a  few 
facts  about  the  New  England  Automobile 
Club?  The  address  is  6  Church  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  They  claim  to.  be  an  in¬ 
surance  company  for  automobiles. 

Connecticut.  e.  l. 

We  find  no  references  for  this  company 
and  the  literature  we  have  examined 
convinces  us  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  service  contract  scheme  to  which  avc 
have  referred  many  times.  We  find  no 
financial  rating  for  them.  The  service 
contract  is  not  an  insurance. 

Check  for  $57.95  from  Bong  Island 
Railroad  received.  We  wish  to  thank 
you  for  services  rendered  in  this  matter, 
fcindlv  send  us  bill  for  charges  if  any. 
I  Avisii  to  take  a  yearly  subscription  for 
your  valuable  paper.  Send  one  bill  for 
such.  c> 

New  York. 

After  considerable  correspondence  and 
conferences  Ave  Avere  able  to  get  the  rail¬ 
road  to  adjust  this  claim.  It  covered  a 
shipment  of  a  carload  of  potatoes  on 
which  a  bill  of  lading  had  been  issued. 
Night  seals  Avere  put  on  the  car  but  in 
spite  of  that  the  car  was  broken  into  and 
some  of  the  potatoes  stolen.  The  railroad 
contended  that  they  were  not  responsible, 
but  we  felt  they  were  at  fault,  inasmuch 
as  protection  Avas  not  afforded  after  seals 


AA’ere  placed.  We  made  a  compromise 
adjustment  because  there  Avas  no  definite 
way  to  establish  the  exact  number  of  po¬ 
tatoes  that  had  been  taken.  We  are  glad 
to  send  a  bill  for  the  subscription  but 
Ave  make  no  charge  for  our  help  in  get¬ 
ting  the  payment  from  the  railroad. 

Three  years  ago  we  purchased  a  farm 
on  a  contract.  We  went  ahead  building 
up  the  run-doAvn  buildings  and  farm  and 
raising  a  new  dairy.  Noav  as  Ave  have 
bought  the  needed  machinery  and  made 
the  necessary  repairs  and  are  just  ready 
to  go  ahead  and  pay  on  the  principal  Ave 
are  met  with  the  depression  prices  and 
can  see  no  other  Avay  but  to  move  out, 
letting  the  farm  go  back.  The  owner,  not 
satisfied  Avith  the  improvements  (which 
he  as  Avell  as  all  the  neighbors  admit 
have  improved  the  farm  fully  a  thousand 
dollars),  plans  to  keep  our  furnace  and 
new  milking  machine  and  e\-ery  possible 
thing  he  can.  We  have  a  brooder-house 
built  on  runners,  the  lumber  for  Avhieh 
Ave  bought  and  many  cords  of  Avood  cut 
and  in  the  log.  Just  hoAv  much  of  these 
things  can  he  hold,  by  laAV?  Can  Ave  sell 
the  contract  as  long  as  Ave  meet  all  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  contract?  A.  E. 

NeAV  York. 

You  have  a  perfect  right  to  sell  the 
contract  if  you  can  do  so.  It  may  be 
provided  in  the  contract  itself,  hoAA'ever, 
that  it  can  be  sold  only  at  the  consent 
of  the  OAvner  and  in  that  case,  consent 
would  have  to  be  asked,  but  the  courts 
would  not  justify  the  OAvner  in  unrea¬ 
sonably  withholding  consent. 

All  improvements  that  are  fastened 
permanently  to  the  building  or  to  the 
ground  would  become  a  part  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  if  you  abandon  the  contract,  you 
would  lose  them  unless  there  is  something 
to  the  contrary  in  the  contract.  Any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  attached  permanently 
to  the  property  is  considered  “personal 
property"  and  can  be  removed.  Your 
chicken-house  on  runners  would  belong  to 
this  class.  To  move  at  this  time  after 
making  improvements  Avould  seem  like  a 
hardship  in  a  state  of  depression  of  this 
kind,  and  it  may  be  that  an  understand¬ 
ing  Avith  the  OAvner  might  result  in 
modifying  the  contract  in  a  way  to  make 
it  possible  for  you  to  continue  on  the 
place.  Many  contracts  that  Avere  made 
during  the  flourishing  times  are  now  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  out  at  this  time  and 
owners  are  modifying  the  terms  because 
of  the  new  conditions. 

* 

George  R.  Cook,  a  representative  of 
the  Chicago  Portrait  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Avas  recently  found  guilty  in  an 
Ohio  court  of  assault  on  Jerry  Bergo- 
latter,  and  was  fined  $15.  The  trial  dis¬ 
closed  that  Mrs.  Bergolatter  paid  Cook 
$15  for  tAvo  portraits,  one  of  Avliich  Avas 
to  be  free.  After  receiving  the  money 
Cook  undertook  to  remove  the  portrait 
from  the  frame.  Then  Mr.  Bergolatter 
appeared  and  a  dispute  arose  during 
Avhieh  Cook  struck  Mr.  Bergolatter  with 
a  pair  of  pliers  on  the  head.  This  is  sim¬ 
ply  another  form  of  the  trouble  that 
usually  develops  Avhen  women  buy  a  por¬ 
trait,  and  afterwards  discover  that  they 
are  required  to  buy  a  frame. 

I  noticed  an  inquiry  in  your  depart¬ 
ment,  September  5  issue,  about  Holly- 
Avood  Hills  Corporation,  Herkimer  Co., 
N.  Y.  Having  been  the  first  to  invest 
in  like  development,  in  the  same  region 
of  the  Adirondaeks,  namely  Grey  Lake 
Park,  my  experience  may  be  helpful.  I 
put  out  $1,500  cash  and  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  even  a  deed  to  plot.  I 
visited  both  of  these  developments  on 
June  20  of  this  year,  and  they  are  both 
at  a  standstill.  A  new  company  has 
taken  over  tiie  Grey  Lake  Development 
and  I  had  hoped  they  Avould  give  me 
some  consideration  for  my  $1,500  as  1 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  my  savings,  but  they 
will  not  even  aeknoAvledge  receipt  of  my 
letters.  Would  be  Aery  grateful  if  you 
could  advise  me  how  to  go  about  securing 
deed  for  plot.  A.  P.  b. 

Noav  York. 

If  the  new  concern  acquired  title 
through  foreclosure  it  is  doubtful  if  you 
could  successfully  demand  a  deed  of  your 
plot  now,  but  if  the  new  company  as¬ 
sumed  the  obligations  of  the  old  concern, 
and  if  you  have  proof  of  your  contract 
and  payments,  you  may  be  able  to  get 
your  deed  through  a  laAvsuit,  but  is  the 
lot  Avorth  the  trouble  and  cost? 

The  receiver  for  the  John  Lewis  Childs 
Seed  Company,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  is 
Howard  A.  Fluckiger,  Far  Rockavvay 
Boulevard,  Mineola,  L.  I..  N.  Y.  Those 
Avho  have  accounts  against  this  concern 
should  file  their  claims  promptly,  so  that 
they  will  share  in  whatever  assets  there 
may  be, 


REDUCE 

MILK 

LOSSES 


Cut  the  bacteria  count , 
cool  milk  electrically 

85  Co  of  the  cause  for  high  bacteria  count  in 
milk  results  from  improper  cooling.  Few 
springs  or  wells  are  cold  enough  the  year 
round.  Cutting,  hauling,  storing,  cracking 
and  packing  ice  is  hack-breaking  labor. 

Here’s  work  for  an  electric  milk  cooler! 
No  matter  what  the  weather  outside — it 
automatically  keeps  milk  at  a  safe,  under 
50°  temperature.  The  cost?  Averages  3 
cents  a  can! 

Build  your  own  tank  this  winter.  Write  us 
or  ask  our  Rural  Service  Representative 
for  complete  specifications. 


RURAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 


NIAGARA*  HUDSON 


Albany 


Syracuse 


Buffalo 


Filled  Bran  Tea  Cakes 

Two-thirds  cup  butter,  94  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  egg,  1%  cup  white  Hour,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  soda,  %  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  114  cups  bran,  % 
cups  sour  milk  or  buttermilk.  Cream 
butter  and  sugar,  add  the  well-beaten 
egg,  then  add  the  bran  to  the  flour  sifted 
with  dry  ingredients  alternately  with  the 
milk,  beaten  well.  Drop  scant  teaspoons 
on  a  cooky  sheet  about  three  inches  apart, 
flatten  to  thin  cooky  shape.  Place  gen¬ 
erous  helping  of  filling  on  each  and  then 
cover  with  another  coating  of  dough. 
Bake  in  quick  oven  for  eight  minutes, 
400  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Filling. — One  cup  dates  cut  in  pieces, 
one  cup  brown  sugar,  %  cup  water.  Cook 
in  double  boiler  until  thick,  cool  before 
using.  ,You  may  use  any  kind  of  bran 
or  pastry  flour.  We  like  them  very  much, 
and  am  sure  all  our  readers  will  like 
them,  too.  mrs.  Elizabeth  k. 


Whole  Wheat  Bread 

Following  is  the  recipe  I  use  for  whole 
wheat  bread,  and  we  think  it  very  good : 
One  cake  compressed  yeast,  1 %  cups 
lukewarm  water,  cups  milk  scalded 
and  cooled,  three  tablespoons  brown 
sugar,  three  tablespoons  shortening, 
melted,  7J/2  cups  whole  wheat  flour,  1% 
teaspoons  salt. 

When  soft  yeast  or  starter  is  used  in 
place  of  compressed  yeast  use  only  one 
cup  of  water  and  one  cup  of  milk,  and 
about  1  cups  yeast.  Dissolve  yeast  and 
sugar  in  lukewarm  liquid.  Add  shorten¬ 
ing,  salt,  then  flour  gradually,  adding 
enough  to  make  dough  that  can  be  han¬ 
dled.  Knead  thoroughly,  being  sure  to 
keep  dough  soft.  Place  in  well-greased 
howl,  cover  and  set  in  a  warm  place  to 
rise  for  about  two  hours.  When  double 
in  bulk  turn  out  on  kneading  board,  mold 
into  loaves.  Let  rise  till  light;  bake  one 
hour.  mrs.  m.  E.  it. 


Raised  Doughnuts 

One  egg,  one  cup  sugar  and  %  cup 
lard ;  beat  well,  add  one  pint  liquid  yeast 
and  enough  flour  to  make  like  soft  bread 
dough.  Let  rise  second  time,  roll  and  cut. 
Let  rise  until  light,  fry  in  deep,  hot  fat 
and  roll  in  pulverized  sugar  while  still 
warm.  MARY  G.  buhrman. 


Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  27. — Aiyukpa  Guernseys  owned  by 
William  II.  Williams,  Lyon  Mountain, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
Grounds,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  28. — Registered  Percheron  mares 
and  stallions;  W.  S.  Corsa,  Gregory 
Farm,  Whitehall.  Greene  Co.,  Ill. 

Nov.  7.  —  Milking  Shorthorns,  Two 
Pines  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y.  W.  J. 
Hardy,  Sales  Manager,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  11-12. — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  Sale,  Angelica,  N.  Y.  James  A. 
Young,  Secretary. 

Dec.  1-2. — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager,  Mexi¬ 
co,  N.  Y. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  —  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

.Tust  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light, 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  us?  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  w  ith  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  ....  $5.00  up 


LAND  OPENINGS  St1  nS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon,  lmpi’oved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  6.  N.  fly.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


IT ij  C_l_  Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  for  dairy 

nay  ror  oaie  trade.  Reference  First  Xat'l  Bank, 
Tally,  N.  Y .  JAMES  RELIT,  130  Friseoe  Are.,  Syracuse,  \.T. 


2  Poultry  Farms  for  Sale  i  t 

sale.  Apply  WILLIAM  D.  RUARK  -  Berlin,  Md. 


\  M  A  O I CC  Harlz  Alts.— guaranteed  singers. 

$3.80.  Parrot*.  Goldfish,  etc. 

JAMES  RE  ALE,  55  W.  Broad  St..  Westerly,  R.  I.  Tel.  2736 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


GOOD  HOME  am!  board  offered  a  cheerful 
Christian  woman  in  return  for  her  company 
with  lady  living  alone.  MRS.  M.  A.  LOWE,  10 
Crescent  Are.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  25  to  35.  for  general 
work  in  grade  A  Holstein  herd  and  around 
farm:  present  neat  appearance,  kind  to  cattle; 
boozers  and  cigarette  fiends  not  wanted:  wages 
fifty  dollars  and  board.  ADVERTISER  17SS, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — l'itst-idass  herdsman  on  grade  A 
farm,  age  between  30  and  50;  must  be  good 
worker  and  capable  of  taking  charge  of  herd 
of  100  head;  give  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  A.  C.  PETERSEN,  Inc.,  240  Park  Road, 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryinan;  must  un¬ 
derstand  battery  brooding,  egg  production, 
broilers  and  raising  geese.  ADVERTISER  1S16, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Mau  who  understands  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cream  cheese.  MORRISON  FARM 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  341  AVest  22ml  St.,  New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARMER,  50.  SINGLE,  wants  work  on  small 
place  in  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  with 
good  home,  or  would  rent  small  farm  or  take 
on  shares.  ADVERTISER  174S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  POULTRY MAN,  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  hatching  and  rearing  young  stock,  fine 
producer,  seeks  connection  commercial  or  pri¬ 
vate  estate:  excellent  references.  Address  S. 
AV.  FIELDING,  380  East  135tli  St.,  New  York 
City. 


POSITION  AVANTEI)  as  dairy  farm  manager, 
or  dairyman;  college  trained:  experienced. 
ADVERTISER  17S9,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHAEDIST,  32  YEARS’  experience,  desires 
place  as  working  manager  or  foreman  of 
fruit  farm;  small  family,  sober  habits,  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  1703,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  good  milker, 
with  first-class  references,  wants  job;  age  20. 
ADVERTISER  179S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  capable,  reliable, 
wishes  position  vicinity  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  EXPERIENCED  young  man  wants  work 
as  teamster  or  on  farm;  good  milker,  truck 
driver;  references;  no  bad  habits;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVAN  TED  —  Herdsman-dairyman, 
American,  single,  Protestant,  temperate,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  early  riser;  experienced  feeder,  calf- 
raiser,  dairy,  A.  R.  test,  specialize  in  cham¬ 
pions;  four  years  present  herd,  Ayrshires:  com¬ 
mon  veterinary;  references.  ADA'ERTISER 
1S02,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  married,  experience  in 
all  branches  of  farming  ami  gardening;  best 
references.  GARDENER,  249  Fairfield  Ave., 
Stamford,  Conn. 


MANAGER  OR  HERDSMAN— Assure  best  re¬ 
sults  from  your  farm;  hire  a  man  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  to  supervise  the  work. 
ADA'ERTISER  1810,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVAN  TED— -Job  as  shepherd,  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence','  good  references.  ADVERTISER  1800, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  middle-aged,  sober,  hon¬ 
est,  competent  in  all  branches,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion:  A-l  references;  salary  or  share  basis. 
CONSHORS,  200  Orange  Ave.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  52,  understands  care 
and  management  of  chickens;  wants  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  poultry  farm  or  estate:  good  vege¬ 
table  gardener;  can  do  farm  work.  JOHN  J. 
FLAI1ERTY',  care  AV.  E.  Flanagan,  Coclieeton 
Turnpike,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  YOUNG  man,  single,  first-class 
butter-maker,  good  dry  milker,  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1S03,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  desires  posi¬ 
tion,  natural  cook;  references;  state  salary. 
ADA'ERTISER  1805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN,  good  calf  raiser, 
single,  Scotch,  34,  best  of  references.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  1S06,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  37,  commercial  ex¬ 
perience,  capable,  reliable,  understands  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  upkeep  private  estate:  chauffeur’s 
license;  excellent  reference.  ADA'ERTISER 
1808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  AGE  30,  6  years  in  country,  expert 
in  general  dairy  and  poultry  farming;  can 
handle  any  machinery;  wants  year  around  work 
or  AA'iuter;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1,800, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED,  married 
American  dairyman  and  farmer,  with  own 
help,  will  lease,  one  to  three  years,  or  buy  on 
contract,  equipped  dairy  or  general  farm;  pres¬ 
ent  income  not  of  first  importance,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  if  place  has  possibilities.  ADVERTISER 
1819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


GAME  PROTECTOR,  experienced  mounted  pa¬ 
trolman;  vast  tracts  efficiently  guarded  day 
or  night.  ADA'ERTISER  ISIS,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AMERICAN  PRACTICAL  nurse  desires  care 
semi-invalid  or  housekeeper,  elderly  couple. 
Address  CAPABLE,  800  Tower  Ave.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN,  35,  wishes  position  caretaker, 
gardener,  small  place,  milk  one  or  two  cows; 
have  chauffeur’s  license;  Danish,  clean  and 
sober;  no  bad  habits;  consider  good  home; 
please  state  wages  in  first  letter.  THEO.  MOR- 
TENSEN,  care  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  356  AVest  34th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  and  experienced  to  take  full  charge.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE  GRADUATE,  middle-aged,  desires  posi¬ 
tion:  reasonable  wages;  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1814,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  33,  single,  desires  position;  good 
milker;  last  situation  four  years.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Position  by  experienced  farmer- 
gardener,  married,  40,  no  children,  references. 
ADVERTISER  1812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  American,  capable, 
reliable;  14  years’  experience;  references; 
ready  now;  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  1811, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILLING  DANISH 
farm;  able  to  milk 
excellent  references. 
Danish  Mission,  130 

N.  Y. 


mail  wants  position  on 
and  do  general  farm  work; 
CHRISTIAN  PEDERSEN, 
Prospect  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MUSKRAT  FARM.  Owner,  STANLEY  HA  VI- 
LAN'D,  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FOR  TRADE — 320-acre  grain  and  stock  farm, 
in  Weld  County,  Colo.,  for  .  small  chicken 
farm:  prefer  New  York  or  adjoining  States. 
JOHN  ASPIXO,  Bridgewater,  Conn. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  leaders  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
While  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


EIGHT-ROOM  house  and  eleven  acres  of  land 
for  sale.  MRS.  MAGGIE  DUNLAP,  Eldrcd, 
N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM,  tourist  inn.  shop  14-15,  Route 
20:  $2,200,  $500  cash.  L.  SNIDER,  Carlisle, 

N.  Y. 


AVIIO  WANTS  a  productive  200-acre  farm  in 
AVayne  County,  N.  A'.,  bargain,  investigate. 
ADA'ERTISER  1754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  OF  173-ACRES,  with  stock  and  tools. 

Ontario  County;  intersection  two  main  high¬ 
ways;  dairying  and  general  purpose:  20  miles 
Rochester;  heavy  traffic:  ideal  for  gas  station 
and  tourist  business;  owner.  F.  S.  BROAVN- 
LEE,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

— - 1 - 

FOR  SALE — Farm,  160  acres,  on  concrete  road, 
5  miles  Newburgh,  55  miles  New  ATork  City; 
all  stock  and  machinery ;  all  improvements; 
electricity:  40  Guernseys;  milk  sold  12c  in  bot¬ 
tles;  $20,000  cash  required.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 27-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  all 
conveniences;  center  of  Adams  County;  a 
money-maker;  write  for  particulars.  O.  C. 
RICE,  Biglerville,  Pa. 


EQUIPPED  STATE  road,  dairy  farm  for  sale  or 
exchange.  BOX  13,  Sheds,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  COUNTRY  place  for  sale  or  lease; 

high  land  near  New  Haven,  tine  roads,  all  im¬ 
provements,  large  modern  chicken  coops.  BOX 
50,  Bethany,  Conn. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT — Farm  with  option  to  buy; 

must  be  ready  l’or  occupancy  February  or 
March  3 :  within  30  miles  New  York  City.  AD- 
VERTISEll  1787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  two  and  one-half -acre  farm 
at  Medford,  L.  I.,  on  main  line  of  Long  Is¬ 
land  R.  R.;  modern  five-room  bungalow,  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity;  rent  $30;  sale  $5,500, 
easy  terms.  47  MEADOAVBEOOK  ROAD, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN,  2  VILLAGE  lots,  spring  water, 
pond,  superb  location.  BOX  41  Highview, 

N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Lunch-room,  on  main  road,  in  small 
village;  good  proposition  for  man  and  wife; 
reason  for  selling  ill  health.  ADVERTISER 
1700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


289-ACRE  DAIRY  and  fruit  farm,  adaptable 
for  father  and  son;  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.; 
villages  and  cities  within  easy  drive;  140  acres 
rolling  fertile  crop  land,  74  acres  spring-watered 
pasture,  75  acres  in  valuable  woodland;  two 
good  houses,  large  modern  barn,  concrete  cow 
stable,’  silo,  two  other  barns  and  poultry  houses; 
10  acres  good  orchard,  standard  varieties;  will 
divide;  price  $9,000  complete;  investigate  easy- 
payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Alass. 


SELL  6 -ROOM  cottage,  modern,  1  acre,  or  rent, 
$35.  M.  SPRINGER,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 10  to  20-acre  tract  (private  bunga¬ 
low  use)  with  small  stream,  nothing  inferior, 
price  cheap;  state  lowest  terms,  description; 
Central  Eastern  New  Jersey  preferred;  no  deal¬ 
ers.  ADA'ERTISER  1704,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUNTRY  STORE  business  wanted  in  New 
York,  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts;  give  all 
details  in  first  letter.  X.  I.  M-,  104  College 
Avenue,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -A'ermont,  6-room  attractive  house, 
well  built,  good  for  Summer  or  AA'inter  use; 
running  water,  garden,  garage,  electric  lights, 
telephone:  well-shaded  porch;  price  $1,300.  AV. 
C.  BALLOU,  Newfane,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  farm,  (A  mile  from  thriving 
town  in  South  Jersey,  20  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  main  highway;  10-room  house,  all 
improvements;  barn,  chicken  houses,  garage  for 
3  cars;  600  apple  trees,  150  peach,  all  bearing; 
land  suitable  for  development;  one  of  the  finest 
homes  in  South  Jersey:  will  sacrifice  for  quick 
sale;  photographs  if  interested.  ADVERTISER 
1799,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLEASANT  COUNTRY  home,  ideally  located, 
buildings  in  good  repair,  land  in  high  state 
of  cultivation;  for  further  details  communicate 
With  JOHN  D.  RUE,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


160  ACRES,  SO  level  loam  tillage,  on  cement 
interstate  highway,  heaviest  traveled  road  in 
the  East;  fine  buildings,  electric,  mail,  tele¬ 
phone;  18  head  tested  cattle,  horses,  hens,  75 
tons  hay,  machinery;  milk  check  every  month; 
excellent  for  refreshment,  oil,  ice  business; 
$8,500,  half  cash.  AIRS.  AV.  J.  MOORE,  R.  3, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Large  farm,  good  and  adequate 
buildings,  modern  improvements,  large  tile 
silo;  will  carry  40  cows  and  other  stock;  tim¬ 
ber  and  woodlot;  no  stock  or  tools;  located  near 
Tully  Lakes  on  improved  road:  centralized 
school:  price  $45,000,  terms  reasonable.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


40-ACRE  RIVERSIDE  farm,  equipped,  elec¬ 
tricity,  furniture,  for  AVesterir  New  Aiork 
farm  or  city  property.  AVILLIAM  BRYAN. 
AVoodstock,  A’a. 


135-ACRE  FARM,  Central  New  York;  40-acre 
meadow,  pasture,  maples,  fruit,  timber;  price 
$600.  ADA'ERTISER  1801,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Farm  suitable  for  small  dairy  and 
poultry,  located  in  Northern  New  Jersey  or 
Orange  County;  state  details;  no  agents.  AD- 
A'ERTISEE  1804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$1,800,  $200  DOWN  buys  22  acres  in  Cayuga 
County,  all  tillable;  good  9-room  house,  2 
barns,  100  bearing  apple  trees;  a  mile  to  vil¬ 
lage.  AVILLIAA1  KOON,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  farm,  6-room  house,  2  hen¬ 
houses,  other  out-liouses  for  3,300;  easy  terms; 
Vineland.  ADVERTISER  1S07,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  TO  RENT,  if  suitable  buy,  country  home, 
few  acres  land,  improvements;  New  Haven  or 
Litchfield  County;  send  details.  P.  O.  BOX  144, 
Lyme,  Conn. 


100  ACRES  at  $50  per  acre;  half  timber,  bal¬ 
ance  excellent  land  in  high  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion;  situated  on  Maryland’s  famous  Eastern 
Shore,  where  Winters  are  mild.  ADVERTISER 
1817,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STOCK  AND  GRAIN  farm,  containing  three 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  laying  nicely,  some 
dandy  bottom  land,  nice  resident,  well  located; 
sacrifice  price,  easy  terms;  also  includes  stock, 
tools  and  machinery.  C.  II.  REYNOLDS, 
Spotsylvania,  Va. 


AA’ANTED — Small  village  farm  to  rent  with 
option  to  buy  in  Central  New  England  or  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Address,  GELLENDRE,  251 
AA'est  72nd  St.,  New  York. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  AVANTED — AHrginia  home,  near 
AVashington,  D.  C.  MRS.  MATTIIEAVS,  R.  1, 
Box  33,  Vienna,  Va. 


AVANTED — Hunters  to  board;  farm  near  AA’hite- 
face  Mountain;  $15  per  week,  including  ga¬ 
rage:  improvements.  HARDY  FARM,  AVihning- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


BI-DERLY  MAN  or  couple,  good  home  and  care. 
BOX  77,  Elkins,  N.  H. 


ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  hunters,  beagles  fur¬ 
nished.  RADIO  FARM,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.13,  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction. 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50:  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — -60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  120,  $9; 

buckwheat  or  amber,  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted.  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80; 

buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  post¬ 
paid  third  zone;  send  for  price  60-lb.  can. 
CIIAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover.  60  lbs.,  $4.80;  25-lb. 

pails.  $2.75,  here;  5-lb.  pail,  90c,  prepaid. 
SPEXCEIt  P.AIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


IIOXEY,  PURE  and  good,  6  lbs.,  $1.20,  prepaid 
third  zone.  L.  H.  LINDEMUTH,  Lehmaster, 
Pa. 


EVAPORATED  SWEET  CORN— Send  for  free 
sample  and  price  list  of  this  famous  evapo¬ 
rated  sweet  corn.  C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in- 
Iland,  Pa. 


HONEY.  FINE  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  85c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.60;  buckwheat,  73c  and  $1.55,  post¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  Clover,  here,  $4.40;  120  lbs.,  $8  40; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  M.  E.  BALLARD, 
Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Either  clover  or  buckwheat  in  5-lb. 

pails  delivered  in  third  zone  at  73c:  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  your  money  returned.  E.  G.  CORN- 
AVELL.  Mansfield,  Pa. 


INCUBATOR,  MAMMOTH  AVislibone,  liot-water, 
12  compartments,  5,000  capacity;  used  only 
lour  times,  fine  condition;  to  be  taken  down 
and  removed  by  buyer;  price  $200.  PAUL 
AYRES,  Box  175,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


V IX SON' S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de- 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before 
buy.  AVIXSOX’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y 


you 


IIOXEY.  DELICIOUS  clover, 
90c:  10,  $1.60;  60  lbs.,  $5; 
&  TURA'ERY,  Ionia,  X.  Y. 


,  5  lbs.  postpaid, 
f.o.b.  WHEELER 


FOR  SALE— Strictly  pure  maple  svrup,  $1.75 
gallon  to  third  zone.  SAM  YODER,  R.  1, 
Salisbury,  Pa. 


BLUE  HEX  incubator  for  sale,  10  section,  dou¬ 
ble  deck;  practically  new,  used  one  season. 
LOOK’S  IIATCHERA.,  43  Anuabelle  Avenue, 
Trenton,  X.  J. 


ALFALFA  HAY  for  sale,  prices  low;  would  like 
to  hear  from  prospective  buyers.  D.  C 
CAMPBELL,  Camillas,  N.  Y. 


10R  SALE — Robbins  electric  incubator,  17,000- 
egg  capacity,  also  Newtown  incubators,  4.800 
and  2.400-egg  capacity.  SUNNYBROOK  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  A.  H.  Fingar,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


•DEPEAV  S  HONEY” — Price  list  quotes  attrac¬ 
tively  on  clover,  buckwheat  and  mixed. 
LAA  ERX  DEPEAV,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  early  Sum¬ 
mer  "mixed  flowers.”  5  lbs.,  85c;  10,'  $1  53 
postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


1  ARM  BOY  or  girl,  over  12  years  of  age.  who 
_is  eager  to  get  an  education.  ADA'ERTISER 
1792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAL  TIILL  SWITCHES  made  from  combings. 
LILA  TRICE,  R.  2,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


1  IN  EM'  CLOVER  honey,  60  lbs.,  $4.50;  amber 

or  buckwheat,  $4;  clover  comb,  $4.50;  mixed 
buckwheat,  $4,  24  sections,  not  prepaid;  5  lbs. 
clover  comb  or  mixed,  $1.25;  5  lbs.  extracted, 
white  or  dark,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.75,  third  zone 
EDAVARD  REDDOUT,  New  AVoodstock,  N.  Y. 


ST.  ALBANS’ 
Tilton,  N.  H. 


shredder  wanted.  RAND, 


DELII  IOUS  GOLD-SKIN  sweet  potatoes,  75c  per 
hamper,  f.o.b.  EDAYIN  BRICKERT,  Delmar, 
Del. 


HAND-PAINTED  CHRISTMAS  cards,  16  for  XI. 
THE  PINES,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


PURE 
farm, 
MAPLE 
ton,  Vt. 


^  syrup  direct  from 

$2.65  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 
LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Buriing- 


AV  AN  T  E  D — C  eu  tur 
be  in  perfect 
POULTRY  FARM, 


tractor,  fully  equipped;  must 
condition.  LUSTGARTEN’S 
R.  D.  3,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


I  URE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  third  zone, 
clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.75;  four,  $3.25; 
buckwheat  and  mixed,  10  cts.  per  pail  less  than 
clover;  write  for  quantity  prices;  sample  10  cts. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Eibridge,  X.  Y. 


PURE  A'ERMONT  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail  $1; 

amber,  $5c,  prepaid  to  third  zone;  also  comb 
honey.  J.  H.  CLARK,  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 


USED  NEWTOWN  incubators,  small  or  large, 
single,  double  or  triple  deck  or  sections:  seven 
Royal  chick  storage  brooders;  fully  guaranteed. 
JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM.  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Beware!  .  .  .  every  cow  has  her 

DANGER  MONTH 


[Calving  Time] 


Freshening  brings  a  physical 
shock  .  .  .  Danger  lurks  for 
the  out-of-condition  cow 


rJ OW  MANY  of  your  cows 
**  ^  will  freshen  this  month?  Can 
you  afford  to  hazard  their  health 
and  their  future  productive  vigor 
by  allowing  them  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves?  Sidestep  the  worry  of 
DANGER  MONTH. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  are  doing 
it  with  enthusiastic  success.  KOW- 
K  A  RE  —  fed  with  the  regular  ration 
for  several  weeks  before  and  after 
freshening— works  wonders  in  pro¬ 
moting  healthy  vigor  in  the  organs 
where  the  burden  and  shock  come 
heaviest.  A  healthy  cow  and  a  vig¬ 
orous  calf  are  a  large  return  for  a 
very  small  investment  in  common- 
sense  aid  at  this  critical  time.  A 
single  can  of  KOW-KARE  will 
treat  the  average  cow  through  her 
danger  period. 

Hundreds  of  cow  owners  write  us 
just  such  letters  as  this  one  from 
E.  C.  Bricker,  Jerome,  Idaho: 

“I  used  Kow-Kare  two  times  with 

fine  results  on  a  500  lb.  butterfat 


cow.  Last  year  I  didn’t  use  it  and 
we  came  mighty  near  losing  both 
cow  and  calf.  This  year  I  went 
back  to  Kow-Kare.  The  two 
year  old  heifer  and  eight  year  old 
cow  came  through  the  calving 
period  with  no  trouble  at  all,  very 
perfectly,  not  even  a  ‘bellow’ ,  and 
all  cleaned  up  within  an  hour.  I 
intend  to  keep  using  Kow-Kare.” 

KOW-KARE  is  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  blend  of  Iron,  the  great  blood 
tonic,  plus  potent  regulating  drugs, 
herbs,  and  minerals,  designed 
specifically  to  support  the  over¬ 
worked  functions  of  milch  cows. 
It  will  save  you  many  worries  in 
helping  your  cows  to  freshen  easily 
and  without  disorders. 

When  cows  ail,  get  off  feed  or  let 
down  on  milk  yield,  add  KOW- 
KARE  to  the  regular  ration  to  build 
up  the  depleted  organs  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  and  avoid  many 
expensive  breakdowns. 

It  pays  many  times  over  to  use 
KOW-KARE  liberally  to  keep 
every  cow  SAFELY  working  full- 
speed-ahead. 
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DANGER  MONTH 

Calving  time  marks  the 
origin  of  many  costly  and 
troublesome  cow  ills.  A 
staggering  list  of  infectious 
diseases  attack  when  bod¬ 
ily  health  is  at  low  ebb. 
If  the  cow’s  power  of 
resistance  is  built  up 
equal  to  the  task  of  creat¬ 
ing  and  holding  normal 
immunity,  many  of  your 
fears  about  breeding  weak¬ 
ness,  retained  afterbirth 
and  garget  are  needless. 


KOW-KARE,  an  $1.25  and  65c  sizes 

is  sold  by  all  feed,  drug  and  general  stores  or  by 
mail  postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc., 

Dept.  8,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


SEND  FOR  FREE  DAIRY  BOOK  J 

New  edition,  handsomely  illustrated,  fill-  | 
ed  with  reliable  advice  for  the  cow  owner.  ^ 
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Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc., 

Dept.  8,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Please  send  me  your  free  36-page  treatise 
on  diseases  and  ailments  of  dairy  cows. 


Name 


Address 


L.  — 


KOW-  KAR  E 

Concentrated  medicinal  regulator 
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Turkey  Day  in  Southern  New  Jersey 


EW  Jersey  Turkey  Day,  in  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Salem  counties,  held  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  was  the  best  of  the  four 
annual  gatherings  of  turkey-growers 
in  New  Jersey.  The  day  was  differ¬ 
ent  in  several  respects  from  the 
three  previous  turkey  gatherings. 
First,  the  200  turkey-growers  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  and  from  the  neighboring 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
visited  three  turkey  plants  where  slightly  different 
practices  were  followed,  instead  of  devoting  the  en¬ 
tire  program  to  one  farm,  as  was  the  custom  in 
previous  years.  Second,  the  subject  of  better  mar¬ 
keting  of*  turkeys  occupied  an  important  place  on 
the  program ;  third,  the  guests  were  treated  to  a 
delightful  luncheon  of  turkey  sandwiches,  dressing, 
cranberry  sauce  and  coffee  by  the  hostess ;  and 
fourth,  the  turkey-growers  of  New  Jersey  became 
organized. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole 
day’s  program  was  the  move  to  band  the  turkey  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  State  together  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industry.  After  the  lunch  the  turkey-growers  were 
called  together  by  the  chairman  of  the  temporary 
organization,  Ell  wood  Douglass,  County  Agent  of 
Monmouth  County,  who  explained  that  there  had 

been  interest  shown  on  the  part  of _ 

many  of  the  leading  turkey-growers 
for  a  turkey  society.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  as  unanimous  in  favor  of 
such  an  organization  and  immediate 
action  was  taken.  The  following  of¬ 
ficers  were  elected :  President,  Mrs.  A. 

E.  Reid,  Monmouth  County ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Samuel  Lippincott,  Burlington 
County ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs. 

Frank  App,  Cumberland  County.  Two 
members  of  the  executive  committee  at 
large  were  selected — James  Rugh,  of 
Cumberland  County,  and  Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  Dongess,  of  Burlington  County, 
were  chosen  for  these  offices.  Harry 
Lloyd,  of  Sussex  County,  was  selected 
delegate  at  large  to  the  State  Poultry 
Association,  the  organization  with 
which  the  new  turkey  society  will  be 
affiliated. 

The  afternoon  program,  which  took 
place  at  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Frank  App, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  tour,  consisted 
of  an  address  by  Sidney  A.  Edwards, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Edwards 
gave  the  turkey-growers  a  complete 
picture  of  the  method  being  employed 
by  turkey-growers  of  Connecticut  in 
marketing  their  turkey  crop.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  growers,  in  co-operation  with 
growers  from  other  New  England 
States,  follow  a  plan  of  labeling  their 


By  D.  M.  Babbitt 

struct  and  needs  no  wheelwright.  Mr.  Reber  made 
his  own  wheelbarrow,  all  but  the  wheel.  The 
travois  needs  only  two  poles  and  a  rope.  T  have 
one  made  from  a  convenient  crotch  of  an  apple  limb, 
an  old  auger  handle  bolted  to  the  end,  and  a  large 
size  discarded  washtub  wired  in  the  center.  That 
machine  I  have  used  to  clean  out  my  horse  barn 
for  years.  I  will  guarantee  to  haul  as  big  a  load 
of  manure  on  my  travois  as  Mr.  Reber  can  on  his 
wheelbarrow. 

I  will  acknowledge  that  I  am  rash  in  making  this 
statement  as  my  main  objection  to  the  wheelbarrow, 
in  fact  my  hatred  of  that  tool,  was  caused  by  just 
such  a  fool  challenge.  Two  of  us  were  started  by 
our  foreman  on  the  ranch  I  rode  for  in  ’86  digging  a 
cellar  with  a  wheelbarrow  to  move  the  dirt.  We  got 
trying  to  see  who  could  wheel  the  biggest  load  up  the 
inclined  plank.  My  back  gave  way  first,  and  I 
could  not  even  turn  over  in  bed  for  six  weeks.  My 
back  is  a  little  weak  today  and,  when  it  hurts  me, 
I  cuss  all  wheelbarrows. 

With  my  travois  I  dig  my  toe  calks  in,  and  away 
she  goes.  That  is  hand  power,  hut  when  one  ties 
those  two  light  tough  poles  on  each  side  of  the  sad- 


after  the  wagon,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  out  of 
sight.  I  often  in  my  mind  ;;ee  the  two  pictures,  50 
men,  50  horses  and  48  oxen,  sweating  in  a  mud  hole 
half  a  day,  thermometer  IIS  in  the  shade,  and  the 
other  10  minutes’  experience  in  the  “Powder  River” 
quicksand. 

The  old  stock  saddle  with  a  double  cinch,  and  the 
cow  pony,  Indian  or  otherwise,  for  any  kind  of 
ranch  work,  even  to  pulling  a  plow  in  a  pinch,  has 
never  been  appreciated  in  the  East  as  it  has  been 
in  the  West,  and  the  old  Indian  travois  has  hardly 
been  heard  of.  When  I  am  hauling  my  manure  out 
I  have  one  great  advantage  over  Brother  Reber.  I 
can  at  least  let  go  with  one  hand  to  swat  a  fly,  and 
Brother  Reber  acknowledges  that  he  cannot.  He  is 


chained  to  his 
Montana. 


wheelbarrow. 


H.  c.  b.  c. 


A  Maine  Farmer  Visits  Some  Neighbor- 
.  ing  States 


In 


Part  II 

places  the  hills  were  very  steep,  so  much  so 
that  it  seemed  trees  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  soil 
enough  to  make  a  growth,  but  they  were  wooded  to 
the  top.  Surely  no  one  need  be  cold  in  these  sections 
lor  lack  of  wood.  Down  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Trail  we  dropped  mile  after 
mile  with  natural  beauty  on  either 
side  and  along  the  roadside  men  had 
planted  and  were  planting  in  the 
banks  and  crevices  of  the 
and  shrubs  still  further 
beauties  of  the  road 
scars  on  the 
which  man 


Officers  and  Director  of  New  Jersey  State  Turkey  Society.  Left  to  right:  Mrs. 
Raymond  Dongess,  executive  committee,  Burlington  County;  Mrs.  Frank  App,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Cumberland  County;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Reid ,  president,  Monmouth 
County;  Samuel  Lippincott,  vice-president,  Burlington  County;  James  Rugh. 
executive  committee,  Cumberland  County;  Harry  Lloyd,  delegate  to  State  Poultry 

Association,  Sussex  Comity. 


product  and 
tively.  This 
speaker,  has 
mand  for  the 


advertising  it  co-opera- 


•/.  L. 


policy,  according  to  the 
resulted  in  a  keener  de- 
fresli  New  England  prod¬ 
uct.  The  method  of  labeling  the  tur¬ 
key  assures  the  consumer  that  he  is 
receiving  a  quality  local  product,  and 
not  a  western  product  shipped  many 
hundreds  of  miles.  The  speaker  ex¬ 
plained  the  merits  of  the  local  product, 
stating  not  only  the  New  England  tur¬ 
keys,  but  New  Jersey  turkeys  as  well, 
possess  better  quality  meat.  This  fac¬ 
tor,  together  with  the  item  of  fresh¬ 
ness,  makes  the  local  product  sell 
readily  if  properly  advertised. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  new¬ 
ly  formed  turkey  society  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  program  outlined  by 
Mr.  Edwards  and  took  immediate  steps 
to  adopt  some  similar  plan  for  New 
Jersey.  A  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  held  in  the  near  future  for  this  purpose. 

The  turkey-growers  listened  with  interest  to  the 
experiences  of  Mrs.  Frank  App  in  raising  turkeys. 
After  a  complete  outline  of  ways  and  means  of  rear¬ 
ing  turkeys  used  on  her  farm  many  questions  were 
put  to  Mrs.  App,  and  an  interesting  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed  her  presentation  of  the  subject.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Mrs.  App’s  talk  was  the 
reference  to  her  experience  this  Spring  when  she 
reared  her  flock  of  a  little  over  300  turkeys  by  start¬ 
ing  them  in  confinement,  where  light,  heat  and  ven¬ 
tilation  were  completely  controlled.  Although  the 
turkeys  on  this  plant  were  started  in  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  June,  the  growth  of  the  flock  was  such 
that  the  birds  were  as  large  as  April-hatched  stock. 

The  tour  began  at  the  farm  of  Edward  Broomell, 
at  Woodstown,  where  500  Bronze  turkeys  grown  this 
Spring  were  shown.  From  here  the  party  went  to 
the  farm  of  James  Rugh  at  Bowentown.  The  flock 
of  a  little  more  than  1,000  White  Holland  turkeys 
made  a  splendid  appearance  and  the  turkey-growers 
kept  Mr.  Rugh  for  over  a  half  hour  answering  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  methods.  The  tour  concluded  with 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  App’s  flock,  where  the  lunch  was 
served  by  Mrs.  App  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rugh. 


Hugh's  Flock  of  1,000  White  Holland  Turkeys  Being  Inspected  by  150  Persons 
on  New  Jersey  State  Turkey  Day  Tour  and  Meeting. 


pony,  right  to  the  horn, 
the  horse  down,  what  a 


and  ; 
load 


>ets  up 
he  can 


Travois  vs.  Wheelbarrow 

Reading  Brother  Reber’s  “Random  Thoughts  from 
Long  Acres,”  and  his  encomiums  on  the  old  wheel¬ 
barrow,  has  impelled  me  take  up  my  pen  in  defense 
of  the  travois. 

The  travois  is  indigenous  to  the  United  States  and 
not  an  Italian  importation.  It  is  simple  to  con- 


dle  of  his  cow 
on  fop  to  hold 
pull  ! 

Did  Brother  Reber  ever  see  what  a  mixture  of  a 
load,  sometimes  as  big  as  a  haystack,  an  Indian 
squaw  can  get  on  a  travois?  I  have  hauled  many 
a  load  of  hay  myself  that  way.  No  one  in  Montana 
ever  used  to  be  without  a  horse  and  saddle.  He 
could  burn  the  poles  down  if  he  did  not  own  an 
ax.  A  rope  was  a  necessity.  No  investment  for  a 
wagon  or  harness,  no  wear  and  tear,  and  no  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  I  have  built  a  log  dugout,  hauling  the 
logs  with  a  rope  from  the  saddlehorn, 
the  same  way  and  hauled  up  enough 
winter  a  horse,  cover  barn  and  house, 
a  travois. 

I  once  saw  48  oxen  hitched  to  an  ammunition 
wagon  stuck  in  a  mudhole  in  South  Africa.  When 
they  all  pulled  together  the  cable  broke,  when  they 
did  not  the  load  stayed  right  where  it  was. 
of  us  mounted  troopers  got  off  our  horses, 
in  up  to  our  waists  and  carried  that  ammunition  to 
dry  land. 

Crossing  old  “Powder  River”  one  day  with  a 
wagon  and  team  with  a  mowing  machine  and  horse 
rake  on  board,  I  got  stuck  in  a  quicksand.  Horses 
and  wagon  were  sinking  very  fast.  A  round-up 
wagon  accompanied  by  30  cowboys  came  into  sight 
going  up  the  river.  A  yell  brought  the  30  riders 
over,  loosening  up  their  ropes  as  they  came, 
ing  their  loops  on  any  part  of  the  wagon 
they  let  out  a  yell,  and  each  horse  straining  on  the 
rope  round  the  saddle  horn  out  we  all  came  a-fly- 
ing.  Slipping  their  ropes  loose  the  cowboys  loped 


built  a  barn 
wild  hay  to 
and  all  with 


Thirty 

waded 


Throw- 

handy, 


in  the  steep 
rocks,  trees 
to  add  to  the 
and  cover  the 
face  of  Mother  Nature 
had  made.  We  stopped  at 
a  roadside  stand  where  beautiful 
peaches  were  offered  at  50  cents  a 
bushel,  and  across  the  road  were  the 
heavy-laden  trees,  well  cared  for  and 
a  beautiful  sight  for  those  who  had 
only  seen  a  few  individual  trees.  It 
seemed  a  pity  that  we  in  Northern 
Maine^  who  would  eat  peaches,  must 
pay  65  cents  for  a  four-quart  basket. 
Does  anyone  believe  that  a  system  of 
transportation  and  distribution  which 
forces  the  grower  of  farm  produce  to 
sell  at  a  loss  and  demands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  price  which  limits  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  a  small  quantity,  or  forces 
him  to  go  without,  is  best  or  neces¬ 
sary?  Later  in  Virginia  we  talked 
with  men  who  said  they  were  unable 
to  get  even  25  cents  for  their  peaches 
at  the  orchards. 

We  camped  for  this  night  almost  on 
the  historic  field  of  Gettysburg,  after 
we  had  spent  altogether  too  short  a 
time  amid  these  scenes  hallowed  by 
the  devotion  and  blood  of  those  who 
here  fought  to  preserve  the  Union,  and 
gave  their  lives  that  the  Union  of 
States  might  live.  We  felt  grateful 
that  these  scenes  were  preserved,  that 
we  and  others  for  years  to  come  may 
walk  amid  them  and  consider  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  those  who  died  here,  and  our 
own  obligations  as  citizens  of  a  united 
country.  As  we  stood  by  the  spot 
where  sleep  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives,  the  lines  of  that  beautiful  poem 
came  back  to  me  with  closer  meaning, 
“Under  the  one  the  blue,  under  the 
other  the  gray.” 

The  time  in  Washington  was  all  too 
short.  We  must,  of  course,  visit  the 
Capitol,  the  Washington  Monument 
and  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  We  had  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  visit  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  National  Museum,  and 
we  spent  a  few  hours  there.  Here  we 
could  have  spent  days  instead  of  hours.  To  look  on 
Lindbergh's  “Spirit  of  St.  Louis”  seemed  to  he  the 
thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  who  visited 
the  museum  and  aircraft  building.  Surely  here  was 
material  for  hours  of  study,  for  those  interested  in 
aircraft  development.  What  strides  have  been  made 
in  such  a  short  time.  The  steps  by  which  we  have 
advanced  from  the  horse  to  the  automobile  were  no 
less  interesting. 

We  saw  hut  little  of  what  was  here  for  us  to  see, 
hut  we  did  not  miss  the  honey-bees  which  lived 
within  their  glass  house  amid  all  their  strange  sur¬ 
roundings  and  traveled  their  long  glass  tunnel  to 
the  open  air,  flying  out  over  the  city  in  search  of 
nectar  and  pollen.  Apparently  they  were  con¬ 
tented  and  produced  a  surplus  above  their  needs. 

On  leaving  Washington  for  our  home  State  we 
had  planned  to  visit  the  great  metropolis,  but  we 
were  all  getting  a  bit  tired,  and  the  son  had  driven 
all  the  way,  not  feeling  quite  safe  with  his  father 
at  the  wheel.  Not  feeling  quite  normal,  he  dreaded 
the  traffic  of  the  great  city,  and  we  gave  up  seeing 
it  at  close  range  and  followed  up  the  Hudson  on  the 
west  side  to  Bear  Mountain  Bridge,  thus  keeping 
out  of  some  of  the  heaviest  traffic  of  this  center.  At 
this  bridge  we  met  with  our  first  hold-up,  a  toll  of 
$1.10  to  pass  over,  but  we  did  not  regret  that  we 
had  come  this  way.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
view  from  this  bridge  and  in  the  vicinity,  where  a 
roadway  had  been  blasted  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain  high  above  the  river.  I  am  sure  we  en¬ 
joyed  this  crossing  more  than  we  should  passing 
under  the  river  through  the  tunnel.  We  had  crossed 
two  great  bridges  in  Pennsylvania  where  we  were 
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surprised  at  the  small  toll,  five  cents  at  one  bridge 
and  10  cents  at  another.  Bear  Mountain  Bridge 
looked  like  a  gold  mine  for  those  who  controlled  it. 

We  were  soon  entering  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  in  time  passed  through  the  tobacco-growing  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  tobacco  barns  stood  as  plentifully  as 
the  grain  barns  of  other  sections.  Here  the  soil 
looked  fertile  and  well  cared  for,  and  the  farm 
homes  prosperous.  To  one  who  never  learned  to 
“use  the  weed”  and  has  no  desire  to  do  so  it  seemed 
a  shame  to  use  such  good  soil  for  such  a  useless 
crop.  A  little  farther  on  we  bought  fine  cantaloupes, 
which  were  much  more  to  our  liking  and  health. 
We  found  several  up-to-date  roadside  farm  markets 
in  this  section  which  were  doing  a  splendid  job  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  products  direct  to  the  consumer.  In 
some  instances  they  were  trying  to  get  a  fair  price 
plus  the  middleman's  profits.  This  we  are  sure  is 
a  mistake.  There  appears  to  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  many  at  these  wayside  places  which  cater  to 
Ihe  traveling  public  to  charge  much  more  than  a 
reasonable  price.  At  one  place,  a  very  pretentious 
one,  we  were  charged  20  cents  for  a  pint  of  milk. 
Quite  a  spread  between  producer  and  consumer  here. 

In  so  far  as  possible  on  this  trip  we  used  the  road¬ 
side  cabins  for  our  night  stop.  We  found  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  locating  camps  at  times  and  in  some  cases 
stopped  at  homes  where  they  put  up  tourists.  We 
were  fortunate  in  finding  nice  homes,  but  we  much 
preferred  the  privacy  of  our  own  camp  where  we 
i  ould  maintain  something  of  our  home  atmosphere. 
Some  of  these  camps  are  nicely  arranged  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  comfortable  beds  and  other  conveniences 
of  home.  We  could  remain  in  the  seclusion  of  our 
own  cottage  or  be  neighborly  and  chat  with  our 
neighbors  about  us.  Maine  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  idea  of  tourist  camps  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  any  other  section  through  which  we  passed. 
x\t  Old  Orchard,  a  few  miles  from  the  beach,  a 
Danish  village  has  been  reproduced,  including  the 
church.  These  are  adapted  for  the  tourists’  use 
and  appear  to  receive  a  liberal  patronage  from  those 
able  to  use  hotels  if  they  wished  to. 

We  found  at  Washington,  just  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  camps  built  and  operated  by  the  national 
government.  A  store  and  restaurant  were  conveni¬ 
ently  located,  large  filling  station  with  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  select  the  gas  or  oil  one  preferred,  telegraph 
and  telephone  accommodations  and  large  modern 
and  sanitary  arrangements  with  shower  baths  for 
the  patrons  of  the  camps,  Here  one  could  obtain  a 
roomy  cottage,  a  tent  or  just  a  space  on  which  to 
erect  his  own  camp.  Here  were  encamped  tourists 
from  many  States.  I  think  most  of  the  States  were 
represented,  but  so  far  as  we  observed  ours  was  the 
only  Maine  car  on  the  grounds.  We  found  some 
beautiful  farm  homes  and  fine-looking  farms  in  the 
sections  of  Maryland  through  which  we  passed. 
While  we  found  it  much  warmer  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  than  at  home  when  we  left,  we  did  not 
mind  the  change  seriously. 

When  we  arrived  home  after  our  10-da.v  absence 
we  found  that  buyers  were  only  offering  50  cents  a 
barrel  for  potatoes,  five  cents  a  peck;  approximately 
one  cent  for  three  pounds.  o.  n.  griffin. 

Maine. 


Notes  from  Vermont 

We  have  had  such  glorious  weather  it  has  seemed 
almost  wicked  to  work.  It  has  been  a  time  just 
teasing  us  to  loaf  and  invite  one’s  soul.  But  here  in 
Vermont  we  know  snow  falls  sometimes  or  many 
times  in  November,  so  the  work  of  harvesting  goes 
merrily  on.  Perhaps  potatoes  rank  first  as  a  crop, 
although  of  late  more  and  more  corn  has  been 
grown.  Potato  fields  that  were  properly  sprayed 
and  dusted  are  as  a  whole  yielding  well  and  no  rot, 
although  this  year  much  depended  on  the  location  of 
the  field.  June  was  a  fairly  wet  month,  and  many 
fields  were  too  wet.  A  hot,  dry  Summer  followed, 
and  on  other  fields  the  crop  suffered  so  there  are 
few  bumper  yields,  but  quality  is  excellent.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  price  most  commonly  asked  is  75  cents  a 
bushel,  although  we  hear  of  50,  60  and  80-cent  po¬ 
tatoes.  It  has  been  a  great  year  for  corn  and  we 
hear  tall  stories,  silage  corn  15,  16  and  18  feet  tall, 
and  well  eared,  and  some  fields  ripened  good  seed 
corn.  The  flint  varieties  ripened  well  and  no  killing 
frost  until  October  9,  two  weeks  later  than  usual. 
Fruit,  except  apples,  has  been  abundant,  plums  and 
pears  bore  full  and  although  we  are  not  in  the  peace 
belt  they  were  cheapest  they  have  been  at  any  time 
in  my  memory. 

The  cream  check  came  today  and  butterfat  was 
32  cents  for  September.  That  looks  better  than  the 
1714  cents  paid  for  June.  We,  and  several  others, 


kept  our  cream  at  home  and  feasted  on  milk,  cream 
and  butter,  and  cut  down  our  meat  bill. 

We  know  farmers  in  other  localities  are  hard  hit 
by  low  prices,  but  today  pastry  flours  were  only  -11 
cents  an  eighth  barrel  sack,  the  cheapest  in  our  30 
years  of  housekeeping.  Lard  was  10  cents,  salt  pork 
11  cents,  sugar  low  and  all  groceries  cheap.  Thirty 
years  ago  Jack  was  getting  $10  a  week,  and  that 
was  a  10-hour  day,  six  full  days  in  a  week,  and  he 
was  receiving  big  pay  then.  Now  labor  receives 
$2.25,  $2.50  to  $3  for  nine  hours  and  they  can't  live 
on  that  and  pay  their  bills. 

Despite  the  hard  times,  our  little  town  of  about 
600  inhabitants  records  several  improvements.  A 
new  farmhouse  is  being  built  to  replace  one  that 
burned  two  or  three  years  ago,  three  other  houses  at 
least  have  been  thoroughly  remodeled,  and  at  least 
two  new  silos  have  been  erected,  not  too  bad  con¬ 
sidering  “there  is  no  money.” 

There  has  been  much  commiseration  for  the  Ver¬ 
mont  hill  towns,  and  marginal  farms.  I  give  the 
girl  investigators  due  credit  for  all  their  work.  They 
were  shocked  at  the  small  income  of  these  places, 
but  they  failed  to  comprehend  that  these  little  farms 
produced  a  greater  proportion  of  the  family’s  living. 
Personally  we  know  of  sections  devoted  to  one-crop 
farming,  milk  producing  for  example,  where  few  if 
any  vegetables  are  produced,  except  a  “patch  of  po¬ 
tatoes”  and  no  meat  is  raised. 

On  the  little  farm  there  is  nothing  paid  out  for 
labor  and  the  vegetables,  fruit  and  meat  are  all 
home-grown,  and  this  is  never  reckoned  on  the  cash 
income.  One  year  our  garden  products,  if  purchased 
at  regular  prices,  would  have  cost  us  $800,  and  many 
farmers  do  even  more  gardening. 

The  fern  industry  is  injured  by  the  general  de¬ 
pression.  and  only  1%  cents  paid  for  the  bunch  of 
25  ferns.  Nevertheless  people  are  glad  to  pick,  and 
the  fern  storage  being  nearly  full  buying  will  cease 
soon. 

I  see  in  tonight’s  paper  that  our  nearest  large 
town  is  asking  for  donations  of  clothing  and  blan¬ 
kets,  and  already  much  town  aid  has  been  given  the 
needy.  So  far  the  marginal  towns  have  been  more 
fortunate,  even  if  some  advise  that  our  homes 
should  be  bought  up  and  left  to  reforest.  There  is 
a  commendable  spirit  of  helping  each  other,  and 
many  an  exchange  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  calling 
to  mi)>l  the  old  days  when  most  purchasing  was 
bartering.  Our  latest  was  exchanging  other  prod¬ 
ucts  for  a  pair  of  While  Pekin  ducks.  It  does  seem 
good  to  hear  their  loud  but  happy  greetings.  The 
quackless  breeds  have  no  charm  for  me.  I  wouldn’t 
give  a  cent  for  a  duck  to  keep  if  he  wasn’t  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  good  big  voice. 

Lately  we  learn  of  one  farmer  marketing  his  tur¬ 
keys  by  week-end  turkey  dinners.  So  far  front  35  to 
50  guests  are  served  at  each  meal. 

After  we  have  been  urged  to  use  bright  colors  to 
pep  up  our  kitchens,  comes  the  cry  that  blue  will 
be  the  popular  color  for  kitchens  again  and  prob¬ 
ably  we  will  do  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  follow  the 
leader.  But  what  about  the  kitchens  equipped  with 
green  ranges,  oil  stoves  and  cabinets  and  all  at  the 
price  of  much  skimping  and  planning?  Must  they 
all  go  to  the  scrap  heap?  Recently  we  visited  a 
cleverly  remodeled  house  and  I  asked,  “How  could 
you  plan  it  all?”  and  out  came  a  scrap-book  of  col¬ 
ored  interiors,  many  of  them  from  the  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisements.  “This  idea  came  from  here.”  “These 
cupboards  from  this  view.”  I  had  been  laughed  at 
for  my  numerous  scrap-books  and  here  I  had  found 
a  kindred  spirit. 

This  is  a  misty  evening  and  we  need  rain ;  the 
woods  are  dry  and  bird  and  squirrel  hunting  is 
with  us ;  deer  season  next  month.  Many  think  in 
view  of  the  hard  times  that  hunters  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  both  sexes  of  deer  this  year. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


A  Pennsylvania  Friend’s  Roses 

My  roses  were  very  wonderful  this  year.  They 
climbed  up  into  the  pear  tree  and  ran  along  the 
terrace.  There  were  multitudes,  and  I  never  before 
saw  them  so  lovely. 

Several  years  ago  I  started  this  rose  garden,  and 
have  had  great  pleasure  watching  it  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  an  achievement  to  bring  roses  to  such 
perfection  here,  for  the  Winters  are  cold,  and  likely 
to  kill  the  bushes. 

The  pictures  do  not  do  justice,  but  give  some 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  bloom.  The  terrace  is  a  fine 
sight,  laurels  and  Rhododendrons  covered  with  blos¬ 
som  in  season.  minor  ii.  keyes. 

Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 


A  Poultrywoman  in  Europe 

In  the  mountains  near  Nice  lies  Grasse,  that  in¬ 
teresting  city  of  Provence  which  for  hundreds  of 
years  has  manufactured  perfumes.  There  are  35 
of  these  factories,  and  60,000  acres  are  planted  to 
supply  them  with  flowers.  The  flower  harvest  lasts 
for  nearly  the  entire  year.  In  February  violets  are 
picked,  then  come  hyacinths  and  jonquils.  May  is 
the  month  ot'  roses  and  orange  blossoms.  Mignon¬ 
ette  and  carnations  are  gathered  in  June,  the  jas¬ 
mine  lasts  from  July  to  October,  and  it  is  said  that 
10.000.000  of  these  blossoms  are  gathered  every 
year  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  perfume.  Tube¬ 
roses  are  gathered  in  September. 

The  picking  is  done  by  women  and  girls.  We 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  flowers  being 
gathered,  but  we  did  visit  one  of  the  factories  and 
had  the  process  explained  to  us  by  some  very  charm¬ 
ing  young  Frenchwomen  employes  of  the  factory. 
There  are  two  processes  by  which  the  perfume  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  blossoms.  The  slow  or  cold  method 
was  formerly  the  only  one,  but  is  now  used  only  for 
extracting  jasmine,  tuberose  and  hyacinth. 

In  the  cold  method  a  layer  of  fat  (part  beef  and 
part  pork )  is  spread  on  a  sheet  of  glass.  The 
flowers  are  placed  on  this  and  fresh  ones  are  added 
each  day.  The  process  requires  three  months.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  fat  is  heated  and  alcohol 
added,  after  which  the  fat  is  cooled  to  the  freezing 
point  and  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle,  the 
essence  remaining  on  top.  The  lard  or  fat  is  used 
in  manufacturing  soap,  and  the  essence  after  several 
refining  processes,  is  ready  to  be  mixed  with  alco¬ 
hol  and  bottled.  We  were  shown  the  essence,  a 
purplish  substance  thicker  than  molasses.  We  were 
told  that  it  requires  one  thousand  pounds  of  blos¬ 
soms  to  produce  one  pound  of  essence. 

For  the  quick  method  the  blossoms  go  through  a 
process  of  distillation.  The  spent  blossoms  are  used 
for  manure.  We  were  finally  shown  the  finished 
product :  perfumery  in  bottles  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  also  toilet  water,  soaps  and  facial  creams  and 
face  powder.  It  would  be  difficult  to  resist  buying- 
some  of  these  fascinating  things  and  we  didn't. 
However,  they  were  very  reasonable  in  price. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  see  more  of  Grasse,  which  con¬ 
tains  much  of  interest.  It  was  the  birth  place  of 
Fragonard,  the  great  French  painter.  When  the 
revolution  broke  out  in  Paris  he  fled  to  Grasse  to 
escape  the  guillotine.  lie  did  escape  it,  and  died  in 
poverty  many  years  later,  neglected  and  almost 
forgotten. 

One  other  interesting  experience  in  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  day  was  the  drive  to  Gourdon.  a  tiny 
stone  village  perched  precariously  on  the  edge  of  a 
cliff,  and  so  high  above  us  that  when  the  guide  said 
we  would  drive  there  I  gasped  in  amazement.  We 
did  it  though.  The  road  wound  round  and  round 
and  up  and  up,  and  finally  we  were  there.  The  150 
inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  original  settlers 
and  speak  a  kind  of  patois.  They  lost  seven  boys  in 
the  great  war  and  their  school  has  nine  pupils."  We 
wandered  around  this  quaint,  very  ancient  little 
place,  enjoying  the  superb  views,  and  the  scent  of 
lavender  was  in  the  air  as  bunches  of  it  were  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  everywhere.  We  were  told  that  laven¬ 
der  honey  was  delicious,  but  we  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  taste  any. 

As  we  drove  back  to  Nice  through  vineyards 
loaded  with  grapes  we  had  beautiful  views  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  edith  jane  bacon. 

Illinois. 


An  Appreciation 

The  article  by  the  Pastoral  Parson  in  the  October 
10  issue  brings  back  a  lot  of  pleasant  memories  of  a 
section  of  Connecticut  which  is  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  country;  a  well-watered  rugged  country  with 
fertile  meadows  and  fine  pastures,  marked  out  by 
gray  stone  walls,  laid  up  by  a  patient,  hard-working 
lot  of  men  who  took  this  land  away  from  the  In¬ 
dians  and  the  wilderness. 

There  is  also  a  memory  of  one  of  my  first  socials. 
How  clear  the  sign  for  it  stands  out  in  my  mind!  It 
read  something  like  this,  “Open  air  social  at  tin* 
Shailerville  school  grounds.  Ice  cream  free.  George 
Gilbert.”  The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  after  a 
walk  of  about  two  miles  we  waited  impatiently  for 
the  arrival  of  Air.  Gilbert,  but  I  am  afraid  the  fret- 
ice  cream  was  uppermost  in  our  minds.  At  last  he 
came  and  the  meeting  started.  What  happened  after 
that  is  rather  hazy,  but  I  guess  we  boys  were  not 
any  too  well-behaved,  which  is  a  chronic  ailment 
with  most  small  boys. 

That  was  the  first  meeting,  and  many  more  fol¬ 
lowed,  sometimes  in  the  old  town  hall,  which  has 
since  burned  after  a  hundred  years  of  service,  and 
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Climbing  Roses  in  a  Pennsylvania  Garden 
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in  Awards  for 

TRAPPERS/ 


Get  your  share  this  season  of  this 
extra  fur  money  which  is  offered 
to  trappers  everywhere  by  the 


THIRD  NATIONAL 
FUR  SHOW 


FREE!! 


Johnny  Muskrat's  new 
book,  “Tip  s  to  T  rappers” 

— theonly  book  of  its  kind 
— written  for  trappers,  by 
trappers  —  with  many 
photos  taken  right  on  the 
trap-line.  Gives  modern 
methods  of  trapping, 
handling  and  selling  your 
furs  for  most  profit.  Con¬ 
tains  full  details  of  our 

Free  Fur 

Marketing  Service 

which,  since  1925,  has  en¬ 
abled  many  thousands  of 
trappers  to  obtain  more 
fur  money.  Learn  now 
how  the  World’s  Largest 
Store  can  help  you — write 
for  Jolmn-y  Muskrat’s 
new  book  today  1 


WON 

$2,000.00 


H.  A.  Barker,  Notasulgra, 
Ala.,  whose  Mink  skin 
was  judged  to  be  the  best 
bandied  pelt  entered  in 
last  year’s  show. 

YOU  CAN  WIN 

1st  Award  S2000.00 
2nd  Award.  500.00 
3rd  Award  .250.00 
4th  Award  .100.00 

215  Honorable 
Awards'of  $10  2150.00 
S5000.00 


Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 


Mail  This 

Coupon  to 


Chicago 

Memphis 

Dallas 


Philadelphia  — 
Kansas  City  , 
Seattle  g 

(Write  nearest  point)  li 


SENT  FREE 


eeRit 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.  (  '*'*>•• 

Please  mail  me  without  cost  .  / 

or  obligation  Johnny  Muskrat’s  new  --  / 

book  explaining  your  free  fur  marketing  service 
and  the  Third  National  Fur  Show. 


Name. 


Postofflce. 


Rural  Box 

State _ Route _ No _ 

Please  aive  both  yonr  Route  and  Box  Number 
if  on  a  Rural  Route 


Street  Address. 


A  FRAME  sin 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Faciory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  W  S 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


ARCHED  INNER  SOLE 

Takes  away  that  flat-footed  feeling  so  as  to  make 
your  Leather  Top  Rubbers  and  Moccasins  feel  the  same 
as  your  everyday  shoes. 

Mnde  of  high-grade  sheepskin  and  pigskin  with  ad¬ 
justable  steel  arch.  Send  for  Fall  Catalog. 

L.  L.  BEAN,  376  Main  Street,  Freeport,  Maine 


GET  4%  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  howcompounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany/N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet.  34 

A  a  me _ — - 


Address _ 
City- 


State 


in  different  schools  and  halls.  To  appre¬ 
ciate  this  man  and  his  family  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  live  in  that  region  where  every 
year  he  takes  on  more  burdens  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Several  churches  that 
would  now  be  closed  are  kept  going  by 
him,  and  lately  a  union  of  live  churches 
scattered  over  a  large  territory  was  ac¬ 
complished. 

Ilis  article  speaks  of  an  old  pastor  of 
91  years  of  age  and  a  gathering  in  a 
church  that  is  held  annually.  This  old 
man,  who  is  still  carrying  on  at  91,  built 
up  and  held  a  congregation  in  a  small 
backwoods  church  that  until  a  few  years 
ago  was  so  far  off  the  beaten  path  that 
it  was  a  real  effort  to  get  to  it,  and  as  a 
young  man  he  walked  18  miles  every  Sat¬ 
urday  night  from  the  town  where  he 
worked  to  his  home  in  order  to  preach  in 
this  church,  and  after  services  he  walked 
back  to  his  rooming-house  in  the  distant 
town  to  be  at  his  work  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Every  year  folks  come  for  miles  to  the 
church  to  take  part  in  an  Old  Home  Day, 
and  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Knowles,  who  in  truth  is  the  Grand  Old 
Man  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley. 
These  men  set  a  standard  for  work  and 
faith  that  is  seldom  found  in  large  places 
of  worship,  and  a  stranger  is  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome  and  a  friendly  handclasp 
from  their  congregations.  It  is  a  pleasure 
and  a  wonderful  experience  to  have  heard 
these  men  and  to  understand  how  real 
and  vital  their  work  is  in  these  com¬ 
munities.  JAMES  WILLIAMS. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

Virginia  Growers  May  Go  Over  Seas 

Plans  are  under  way,  according  to 
Virginia  Fruit,  for  an  “orchard  to  export 
market  tour”  by  a  group  of  Virginia 
growers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cliar- 
lottesville-Albemarle  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  is  proposed  that  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  commercial  growers  from  Virginia 
shall  accompany  a  ship  load  of  fruit  from 
Hampton  Roads  to  Liverpool  and  tour 
the  English  markets  and  probably  those 
of  France  and  Germany.  As  may  he 
guessed  without  too  much  difficulty,  the 
purpose  of  the  tour  is  to  advertise  Vir¬ 
ginia  apples  abroad  and  to  acquaint  pro¬ 
ducers  with  the  problems  of  the  export 
trade  and  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  handling  of  Virginia  apples  in 
transit.  The  tentative  plans  are  for  sail¬ 
ing  from  Norfolk  to  Liverpool  during  the 
second  week  of  November,  accompanying 
several  thousand  barrels  of  the  aforesaid 
Virginia  apples.  The  English  fruit  ex¬ 
changes  are  said  to  have  welcomed  the 
proposed  visit  at  such  a  time. 

New  Grade  Booklet  Available 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Bureau  of  Markets,  has  just  is¬ 
sued  the  free  booklet,  “Official  Grades 
for  Farm  Products  in  Pennsylvania.” 
This  includes  those  for  apples  cannery 
apples,  cabbage,  American  bunch  grapes, 
peaches,  tomatoes,  canning  tomatoes, 
wheat,  poultry  flocks,  hatcheries,  baby 
chicks.  The  size  is  344  by  6  inches,  mak¬ 
ing  it  easy  to  carry  in  the  pocket — which 
was  not  a  virtue  of  the  former  large- 
sized  grade  sheets. 

Pennsylvania  Compulsory  Grape 
Grading  Law  Enfop,ced 

While  Pennsylvania  has  had  a  com¬ 
pulsory  grape  grading  law  on  the  books 
for  three  seasons,  it  has  not  been  really 
enforced  until  this  year.  Growers  living 
up  to  the  law  were  instrumental  in  se¬ 
curing  the  full  co-operation  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bureau  of  Markets,  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Chemistry,  and  the  State 
Police.  The  announcement  was  made 
earlier  in  the  season  that  the  law  was  to 
be  made  effective,  and  it  was.  State  Po¬ 
lice  stop  the  trucks,  where  necessary,  and 
the  accompanying  inspectors  look  over 
the  cargo  to  see  if  the  packages  have  on 
them  the  name  and  address  of  the  grower 
or  packer,  the  variety,  the  net  weight  or 
volume  of  the  contents,  the  IT.  S.  grade 
(or  the  unclassified  mark).  Many  truck- 
drivers  with  grapes  will  not  leave  in¬ 
spection  points  until  they  have  their  cer¬ 
tificate  to  display.  One  arrest  has  been 
made  under  the  act. 

Eastern  Orchard  Pests  in  1931 

The  N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society 
Neivs  laments,  “Were  orchard  pests  ever 
more  troublesome  than  in  1931?  Plant 
lice,  codling  moth  and  leaf  hoppers  head 
the  list  and  that  is  long  enough.”  Penn¬ 
sylvania  can  agree  with  that,  at  least  in 
districts.  Leaf  hoppers  were  very  severe 
on  grapes  from  New  Jersey  to  Virginia, 
and  were  so  numerous  on  some  Virginia 
apples  that  removal  of  their  residue  by 
washing  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
that  those  apples  pass  inspection  for 
export. 

Yakima  Valley  Peach-Growers 
Saved  by  Advertising 

Peach-growers  of  Yakima  Valley, 
Washington,  had  a  remarkable  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  effectiveness  of  advertis¬ 
ing  under  most  adverse  circumstances 
during  the  season  just  closed,  says  Bet¬ 
ter  Fruit,  Pacific  Coast  fruit  monthly. 
They  had  the  largest  crop  ever  grown  to 
dispose  of  under  very  discouraging  con¬ 
dition*.  Unfavorable  tariffs  barred  them 
out  of  Canada,  which  had  formerly  been 
one  of  their  best  markets,  and  tremendous 
crops  in  the  East  and  South  made  long¬ 
distance  shipments  extremely  hazardous. 
In  the  face  of  all  these  conditions  it 
seemed  hopeless  to  dispose  of  their  crop 
at  any  price.  However,  by  concentrating 
their  advertising  efforts  on  the  markets 


of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  they  were  able 
to  sell  their  entire  output  at  “a  much 
better  price  than  seemed  possible  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.” 

More  Pennsylvania  Apple  Carloads 
Inspected  Than  Shipped 

Considerably  more  carloads  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  apples  have  been  inspected  so 
far  this  season  than  have  been  shipped, 
showing  that  they  are  going  into  cold 
storage,  which  is  a  fact.  Cold  storage 
facilities  are  nearly  all  reserved  much 
ahead  of  the  usual  time ;  growers  are  not 
selling  in  many  cases  but  are  storing 
their  apples  in  the  hope  that  things  will 
pick  up  later  on  after  the  flood  of  apples 
from  the  neglected  orchards  are  off  the 
markets.  The  cars  are  inspected  before 
storage  for  the  reason  that  decay  or  scald 
developing  after  storage  or  transit  in 
previously  inspected  fruit  affects  condi¬ 
tion  only,  while  similar  deterioration 
which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  developed 
in  storage  or  transit  affects  the  grade. 
Therefore  the  previous  inspection  to 
show  the  condition  before  shipping  or 
storing,  even  though  a  scalded  apple  is  al¬ 
ways  a  scalded  apple  and  a  rotten  apple 
is  always  bad,  so  far  as  the  consumer  is 
concerned.  If  you  do  not  believe  this, 
ask  your  Bureau  of  Markets  or  fruit  in¬ 
spector.  R.  II.  SUDDS. 


Propagation  of  Boxwood 

Cuttings  of  boxwood  are  taken  in  early 
Spring  or  Fall,  ripe  wood  being  used.  In 
sections  where  the  "Winters  are  mild  the 
cuttings  are  usually  set  in  the  Fall.  A 
Long  Island  correspondent  who  has  had 
a  long  experience  advises  cuttings  12  in. 
long ;  do  not  strip  off  leaves.  Set  in  row’s 
deeply,  leaving  only  two  or  three  inches 
above  ground,  and  plant  firmly.  The 
ground  should  be  good  garden  loam,  well 
tilled.  Give  a  covering  of  litter  during 
Winter,  and  leave  the  cuttings  undis¬ 
turbed  for  tw’o  years. 

Another  correspondent  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experience : 

“I  planted  the  sprigs  in  March,  before 
sap  runs.  Cut  sprigs  about  7  in.  long, 
strip  leaves  off  about  4  in.  Make  the 
ground  pretty  hard  and  damp,  take  spade, 
dig  a  trench  4  in.  deep,  having  the  back 
square.  Lay  sprigs  in,  bent  at  bottom, 
cover  With  soil,  and  tramp  down  hard. 
Keep  rather  damp  so  the  ground  does  not 
dry ;  no  use  planting  in  sandy  bottom. 
"When  I  was  a  boy  1G  years  of  age  I 
planted  a  good  many  yards  at  home 
wdiere  I  now  live  and  own,  and  I  never 
lost  a  sprig.” 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

IV e  have  just  had  a  hailstorm.  Some 
of  the  hail  was  as  large  as  hickorynuts. 
It  was  accompanied  by  rain  and  high 
wind. 

The  past  week  was  very  fine  for  Fall 
work.  Some  are  shaking  off  their  apples 
and  selling  them  to  the  evaporator  for 
30  cents  per  cwt.  One  of  our  best  or- 
eliardists  gets  40  cents  for  picked  fruit 
and  the  buyer  draws  them.  E.  F.  b. 
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Chrysanthemums 

J  HARDY  EXHIBITION 

8  PLANTS  $1.25 
FOR  I 

Flowers  measure  6-8 
inches  in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 
Fall  Planting 
Ship  During  Nov. 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yellow) 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

I  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

1  Honey  Dew  (orange,  tipped  with  gold) 

1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order 

HARDY  BUTTON  VARIETIES 

Brown  Betty— maroon  red. 

Golden  Climax— yellow. 

Kitty  Barno— bronze. 

Lillian  Doty— pink. 

Mitzi— yellow,  (Golden). 

Niza— delicate  pink. 

Rose  Button— rose. 

White  Doty— white. 

8  PLANTS  FOR  $1.25 

Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


10  EVERGREENS  $1-65 

2  Norway  Spruce.  2  Arbor- 
vitae,  2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Sitka  Spruce,  2 
Biota  Orlentalis.  Trees  are  I  to  410  flfk 
2  feet  high.  Per  100 . 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


WINCHESTER  MODEL  55 
“Extra  Special’ 

Calibres  25/35  and  .32  W.S.  A  new 
sporting  rifle  that  embodies  the 
dependable  action  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  in  a  strong  light¬ 
weight  (6%  lbs.).  Fine  for 
deer  or  similar  game. 

HUDSON  SPORTING 
GOODS  COMPANY 

A-50  Warren  SI.,  BRAND  N  E  W— 

New  York  ORIGINAL  PRICE 

$44.70.  24-in.  tapering 

barrel;  sporting  rear 
sight;  Lyman  gold  bead 
front  sight;  capacity  5  shots; 
selected  walnut  stock;  take¬ 
down.  Shipped  in  original  factory 
sealed  boxes;  either  calibre  at  our 
“Extra  Special” — $24.95.  Quantity 

limited,  order  early!  Write  far  NJS  IF 
illustrated  catalog  ”A”  —  Shotguns, 
Rifles,  Binoculars,  etc. 


$24. 


95 


js  OWN 
"BOSS 

Be  independent,  start  Used  | 

a  wood  sawing  busi-  _ 

ness,  make  big  money.  Gov’t, 

finest  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  earth.  Easy  terms. 
New  low  factory  prices.  Big  FREE  catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6898  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


„  ioownS 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Aug.,  Sept,  and  Fall  delivery 

The  leading  standard 
and  everbeari  ig  varieties. 
Also  “Howard’s  .Supreme” 
and  Jupiter,  the  two  sensa¬ 
tions  of  the  “Strawberry 
World.”  Quality  plants  and 
prompt  shipment. 

New  lower  prices  on  request 

W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  25  Vine  St..  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

m  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md- 


TREES  FOR  THE  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  ORCHARDIST 

for  November  planting.  Includ¬ 
ing  all  the  new  and  better  vari¬ 
eties  of  apple,  peach,  cherry, 
plum,  pear,  shade  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery.  Unusual  fine  stock.  Re¬ 
duced  prices.  Get  our  special 
Pall  price  fist.  It  s  free. 
BOUNTIFUL  RID6E  NURSERIES.  BoxY,  PRINCESS  ANNE.  M0. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautiflers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Maeedon,  N.  Y. 


Dl  ANTT  20  PEONY,  $2.00;  20  IRIS,  St. OO 
WrttJU 1  '  20  BLUE  SPRUCE.  $2.00 

NOW  •  Cassel  Nursery  Manlua,  Ohio 

Montmorency  Cherry  Trees  Motive1  *«?. 

other  lruit  trees.  ZERFASS  M'KSF.KIES,  Inc.,  DansvUle.  N.  Yl 

Rohu  RIiia  CnrilPA  3  years-  100  Prepaid,  $5.  Free 

D3uy  DIUC  oprucc  catalog.  Cassel  Nursery,  Manlua,  0 

a  •  T, ilano  Beautiful  Mixed  Colors,  100  for  $3 
uarwill  lUlipo  prepaid.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburg-.X.  Y. 

Illl!lil!!l!l!ll!ll!il!il 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’"These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  October  Garden 

Part  II 

That  rock  gardens  are  in  vogue  every¬ 
one  connected  with  horticulture  must 
know.  There  is  no  better  time  than  the 
present  in  which  to  begin  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  feature-.  Rock  gardens 
fall  into  two  main  divisions,  the  natural 
and  the  constructed.  Both  possess  ad- 
wantages  and  both  disadvantages.  The 
former  type  are  often  of  more  pleasing 
appearance,  but  the  built  garden  when 
properly  executed  permits  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  a  far  wider  range  of  plants.  If 
one  is  blessed  with  a  good  natural  out¬ 
crop  this  can  he  cleaned  off,  pockets  of 
good  soil  introduced,  and  suitable  mate¬ 
rial  planted.  Where  a  rock  garden  is  to 
be  constructed  some  thought  should  be 
given  as  to  its  location.  This  should  be 
in  an  open  position  away  from  the  roots 
of  trees  or  hedges,  yet  if  possible  where 
some  shade  from  the  strongest  mid-day 
sun  is  received,  although  this  latter  is  by 
no  means  essential,  especially  if  watering 
can  receive  attention  during  the  Summer 
months.  A  slope  of  not  too  severe  a  char¬ 
acter  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  as 
a  rock-garden  site.  The  stone  used 
should  be  such  as  is  found  locally,  nicely 
weathered  pieces  being  selected.  Harsh 
crystalline  stone  should  not  be  used,  nor 
should  freshly  quarried  material.  So  far 
as  possible  the  stone  should  be  of  even 
character,  so  that  the  pieces  may  be 
placed  together  to  simulate  a  natural 
outcrop,  each  appearing  as  a  part  of  the 
whole.  Place  the  stones  with  the  natural 
grain  running  in  one  direction,  prefer- 
ably  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  horizontal, 
and  avoid  at  all  costs  sticking  them  about 
at  regular  intervals  or  on  end  like  the 
almonds  in  a  cake.  At  least  12  inches 


Collect  all  falling  leaves  and  compost 
them,  either  by  making  into  a  pile  or  by 
burying  them  in  a  pit  and  covering  them 
with  a  little  soil.  This  produces  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  forms  of  humus 
— leaf-mold,  useful  alike  for  pot  plants  or 
in  the  garden. 

Show  me  a  greenhouse  which  at  this 
season  is  not  crowded  to  capacity  and  I 
will  point  out  to  you  the  work  of  a  poor 
gardener,  for  what  with  the  usual  green¬ 
house  crops  and  the  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  grown  out  of  doors  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  time  and  wintered  under  glass 
bench  space  is  surely  at  a  premium.  How¬ 
ever,  within  a  very  short  time  relief  will 
come  as  the  Chrysanthemums  come  into 
bloom  and  are  cut  down.  The  “mum” 
house  should  be  kept  just  as  cool  and 
airy  as  possible  for  the  Queen  of  Autumn 
Flowers  will  not  tolerate  an  atmosphere 
at  all  muggy.  Spray  them  once  a  week 
or  every  10  days  until  the  color  of  the 
flowers  begins  to  show  with  a  nicotine 
insecticide  as  a  preventive  measure. 

Continue  to  insert  cuttings  of  various 
bedding  plants  until  the  required  number 
is  made  up,  and  pot  on  as  soon  as  they 
are  rooted  in  the  sand.  Pot  and  box 
up  bulbs  of  tulips,  Narcissi,  hyacinths 
and  lilies  intended  for  forcing  purposes. 
Sow  seed  of  annuals  in  variety  for  Spring 
blooming  in  the  greenhouse.  Pot  on  any 
Cyclamen,  Cinerarias  or  Primulas  which 
may  require  a  move  at  this  time. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  II. 


Propagating  the  Rubber 
Plant 

Will  you  tell  me  how  I  can  slip  a  rub¬ 
ber  plant?  I  have  tried  to  slip  about  15 
shoots  but  have  no  luck  with  them. 

New  York.  mrs.  g.  d. 


Eu-eN  C.  Rickard 


agff-ttmtoi; 


Along  the  Lake  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y, 


of  good  soil,  containing  an  abundance  of 
small  stone  and  grit,  should  be  available 
on  all  parts  of  the  garden  and  this  same 
compost  should  be  well  packed  around 
each  rock  as  it  is  placed  in  position.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  placement  of  the  rocks  arrange 
pockets  and  fissures  to  accommodate  the 
various  kinds  of  plants  which  are  to  be 
grown.  Nature  in  her  kindest  mood 
must  be  the  guide  of  the  rock-garden 
builder.  Not  all  natural  rock  outcrops 
are  beautiful  or  worthy  of  emulation,  but 
if  one  can  locate  and  study  the  formation 
of  some  of  the  really  pleasing  natural 
“rock  gardens”  such  as  exist  so  common¬ 
ly  in  New  York  State  much  of  help  and 
value  may  be  learned.  When  building  a 
rock  garden  “true  art  is  to  conceal  art” 
and  the  nearer  to  this  ideal  we  can  come 
the  greater  the  success  of  our  efforts. 
Even  the  small  feature  of  this  kind  can 
look  convincing  when  properly  handled. 

Deciduous  shrubs  and  Irees  may  be 
transplanted  during  October.  Prepare 
good-sized  holes  for  the  reception  of  the 
roots  and  break  up  the  bottoms  well.  Take 
particular  care  that  the  roots  are  not 
permitted  to  dry  out  at  all  during  the 
process.  Make  newly  planted  trees  se¬ 
cure  to  stakes,  or  wire  to  pegs  in  the 
ground,  to  prevent  disturbance  by  storms. 
Many  shrubs  will  benefit  from  a  mulch 
of  old  rotted  manure  applied  at  this  time, 
lilacs  especially  responding  to  this  treat¬ 
ment.  Roses  may  be  planted  with  safety 
until  the  end  of  the  month  and  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  Fall-planted  rose 
hushes  do  better  than  Spring  planted  ma¬ 
terial.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  during  the  Winter  months. 

Bulb  planting  should  be  pushed  for¬ 
ward  with  all  expediency,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  fine  day  to  complete  this 
important  task.  Narcissi  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  just  as  early  as  they  are  obtainable 
and  any  not  yet  in  the  ground  should  re¬ 
ceive  first  attention.  Lilies  also  should 
be  planted  as  soon  as  they  are  received 
from  the  dealer.  As  some  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  varieties  do  not  arrive  in  this  coun¬ 
try  until  late  in  the  season,  the  sites 
where  these  are  to  be  planted  should  be 
covered  heavily  to  keep  out  the  frost  un¬ 
til  planting  time.  Tulips  are  best  left  as 
late  as  possible  before  the  ground  actual¬ 
ly  freezes,  as  mice  are  far  less  likely  to 
cause  trouble  if  this  plan  is  followed.  All 
the  smaller  bulbs,  as  Muscari,  Scillas, 
Crocus,  snowdrops  and  Winter  aconites 
may  be  planted  at  this  time. 


A  simple  method  of  propagating  the 
rubber  plant  is  by  mossing,  A  branch 
is  selected  with  ripe  wood,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  lanky  old  plant  with  a  long  bare 
stem,  the  top  may  be  rooted  and  cut  off, 
in  either  case  making  use  of  a  cluster  of 
leaves  that  will  make  a  well-shaped 
young  plant.  Make  a  slanting  cut  up¬ 
ward  half  way  through  the  stem  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Slip  in  a  match  or  other 
small  stick  to  hold  the  wound  open.  Then 
wrap  sphagnum  moss  around  it.  You 
can  get  a  little  sphagnum  moss  from  a 
florist  or  seedsman ;  it  is  common  in 
many  swamps.  Make  a  knob  of  moss 
about  as  big  as  one's  fist.  Tie  in  place 
with  string,  and  keep  moist,  but  not 
dripping  wet.  In  a  few  weeks  many  new 
roots  will  have  formed  in  the  moss  above 
the  cut.  Then  the  moss  can  be  removed, 
the  stem  severed  at  a  point  below  -the 
roots,  and  the  new  plant  potted  in  the 
usual  way.  The  operation  is  best  per¬ 
formed  where  there  is  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere  which  remains  around  70  degrees, 
so  that  a  kitchen  is  quite  favorable  for 
tin*  work.  Cuttings  which  are  detached 
from  the  plant  require  bottom  heat  in  a 
propagating  bench,  so  this  method  is  not 
advised  where  there  are  no  greenhouse 
facilities. 


Care  of  Tender  Hydrangea 

How  should  house  Hydrangeas  be 
treated  in  the  Winter?  Should  they  be 
stored  in  a  cellar  or  not?  What  should 
one  do  to  make  them  blossom  in  Sum¬ 
mer?  What  kind  of  soil  do  they  need? 

New  York.  mr.  m.  c. 

The  tender  Hydrangeas  may  be  moved 
to  a  frostproof  cellar  late  in ‘Fall,  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  kept  rather 
dry  until  Spring.  They  are  then  re¬ 
potted  in  fresh  soil,  and  the  growth  of 
the  previous  year  cut  back  to  one  or  two 
pairs  of  buds.  A  suitable  soil  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  loam,  decayed  leaf  mold  and  sand, 
with  some  dry  cow  manure  and  a  little 
bonemeal  added.  During  Summer  these 
Hydrangeas  require  a  liberal  supply  of 
water,  and  while  developing  their  flow¬ 
ers  occasional  liquid  manure  is  helpful. 
Sometimes  these  plants  are  set  in  the 
open  ground  during  Summer,  then  lifted 
late  in  Fall  with  a  large  ball  of  earth, 
and  stored  in  a  cold  frame  or  cellar. 


HERE  are  two  splendid  books  for  every  farmer  who  wants 
to  make  his  business  pay  bigger  returns.  Do  you  know 
the  full  profit- possibilities  of  big- scale  potato  production? 
Do  you  know  the  amazing  increase  in  fruit  yields  that  proper 
methods  can  bring  about  ? 


In  one  of  these  books  you  are 
shown  how  potato  growing 
can  be  made  a  major  source 
of  income  and  how  others 
have  achieved  tremendous 
yields.  In  it,  Mr.  L.  G.  Schutte 
of  Colorado  tells  you  how  he 
has  produced  as  much  as 
1145  bushels  to  an  acre  for  a 
championship  record. 


What  about  success  in  fruit 
groiving?  Are  you  getting  the 
best  possible  production  from 
your  orchard?  In  the  book  on 
this  subject  are  scores  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  how  other  growers 
handle  their  work  and  get 
more  in  profit 
and  pleasure 
from  their  busi¬ 


Cletrac 

\  Crawler  Tractors  ' 


ness. 


Right  now  is  the  time  to  plan 
next  year’s  profits.  These 
books  are  FREE  and  full  ot 
valuable  ideas  that  you  can 
put  to  work  at  once.  Just 
mail  the  coupon  and  they 
will  be  sent  to  you  promptly. 


—  also  these  2  folders  about 

SNOW  REMOVAL 


Enjoy  the  pleasure 
and  safety  of 

OPEN  ROADS 

All  Winter  Long! 


Every  farmer  is  interested  in  this 
vital  winter  problem.  Drifted  high¬ 
ways  are  a  menace  to  your  com¬ 
munity.  Business  suffers,  property 
is  endangered  and  often  life  itself 
is  threatened.  These  folders  show 
how  hundreds  of  county  and  town¬ 
ship  officials  are  economically 
handling  this  problem  with  Cletrac 
Crawler  Tractors.  Just  check  the  coupon  below 
if  you  want  to  know  more  about  this  work. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 
19361  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO., 
19361  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Send  me  information  on 

C  Potatoes  HU  Fruit  C  Snow  Removal 

Name _ 


"i 


Address. 


KillWeedswiih 

Burn  them,  seeds  and  all, 
while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch,  2000° 
i\,  destroys  Canada  Thistle, 
Quad:  Grass,  Poison  Ivy,  Hon¬ 
eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  for 
destroying  weeds  along  fence  rows,  stone 
walls,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Expert- 

mental  Stations,  Farmers,  Foresters,  Poultry- 
men,  Fox  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  76-H^Free 

AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY, Inc 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 

Chicago, 111.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  < 


Disinfect  with  Aeroil 


Finest  made.  i 

Cuts  from  both 
sides  of  limb. 

Delivered  free  I 

Send  for  gg 


// 


OUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAR 

All  Styles  and  Sizes 
RHODES  MFG.  Co.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Bank  By  Mail 


Send  coupon 
for  this  inter¬ 
esting  Banking 
by  Mail 
booklet. 


NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  v  BANK 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _  . 


Address. 


1 
5 

\ 

4%  1 

VINGS  4 

"  -I 
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Address 


I  Mail  to  Centaur  Tractor  Corp.  22-A  Main, Greenwich, O.i 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Itife’s  Hydraulic  Rain.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

11.  T.  OLSEN,  1?  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  ail  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N  j' 


£f 

1_ I 

r'l 

L. II 

II 

C 

HOT  BED  SASH 

od,  $1.40 — While  Pine,  $1.60 


C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14 


-  $1  90  Per  Box 

Baltimore,  Md. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  ad  vertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  .any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  lie  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adiust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tiie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural* *  Inew- 
Yorkeii  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AT  THE  International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 
Chicago,  November  28-December  5,  there  will 
be  an  extensive  grain  and  hay  shove,  entries  for 
these  exhibits  closing  November  10.  B.  H.  Ileide, 
Union  Stockyards,  is  the  manager.  Elimination  con¬ 
tests  have  been  held  in  several  States,  and  the  best 
samples  in  the  State  shows  will  be  forwarded  to 
Chicago  in  a  group  to  compete  for  the  highest  hon¬ 
ors  of  the  year.  Official  representatives  will  be  sent 
te  the  grain  and  hay  show  from  many  of  the  States 
and  provinces  to  take  personal  charge  of  unpacking 
the  samples,  displaying  them,  and  returning  them 
to  the  exhibitor  if  requested.  Samples  of  small 
grains  and  seeds  will  be  weighed  and  classified  by 
experts  of  the  Federal  Grain  Supervision,  and  the 
competitive  awards  will  be  placed  by  authorities 
recommended  by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  crop 
improvement  associations  of  ten  leading  States  and 
provinces  each  year.  At  the  coming  show  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Minnesota, 
will  furnish  the  corn-judging  committee,  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  Montana  and  Canada,  the  small 
grains  judging  committee.  Additional  classes  have 
been  provided  at  the  coming  show  for  corn  of  the 
“utility”  type,  both  in  the  adult  and  junior  con¬ 
tests,  and  an  unusually  strong  showing  of  this  type 
is  anticipated. 

* 

OUR  friend  R.  Q.  Tenney,  of  Colorado,  sends  us 
report  of  the  potato  record  of  John  Gredig,  of 
Del  Norte,  Colo.,  who  this  year  dug  04,144  lbs.,  or 
1,069.06  bushels  of  Bliss  Triumph  potatoes  from  an 
acre.  Further  particulars  about  this  yield  and  how 
it  was  grown  are  given  below  by  A.  A.  Goodman, 
Rio  Grande  County  Agent,  who  was  on  hand  when 
the  potatoes  were  dug  and  weighed: 

Good  seed,  a  well  prepared  seedbed  and  late  digging, 
which  allowed  the  potatoes  to  fully  mature,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  high  yield.  Mr.  Gredig  obtained  his  yield 
on  black  bottom  land  that  had  been  in  lettuce  in  1928, 
1929  and  1930,  and  that  had  been  in  native  hay 
previously  for  20  years.  Last  Fall  he  plowed  the  land 
to  a  depth  of  10  inches.  He  used  a  plow  with  a  pul¬ 
verizer  attachment,  which  left  the  soil  in  a  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  Last  Spring  the  land  was  double  disked  and  har¬ 
rowed  once  before  planting  and  again  afterwards. 

Bliss  Triumph  is  a  variety  scarcely  known  in  the 
East  at  present,  except  as  it  is  received  in  the  early 
crop  from  the  South,  but  we  have  noted  before  its 
enormous  cropping  qualities  in  the  West.  By  in¬ 
heritance  it  has  the  right  to  be  a  heavy  yielder,  one 
of  its  parents  being  Peerless,  a  variety  of  a  former 
generation,  noted  for  turning  out  a  great  many  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  so  poor  in  quality  that  even  the  growers 
did  not  save  them  for  their  own  use.  Its  other  par¬ 
ent,  Early  Rose,  was,  and  still  is,  noted  for  excel¬ 
lence,  and  evidently  gave  that  characteristic  to  its 
progeny.  Bliss  Triumph  was  introduced  in  1878 
by  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  prominent  seedsmen  of 
those  days. 

* 

THE  people  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  have  decided  to 
make  1932  “Tulip  Year,”  and  citizens  are  asked 
to  plant  tulips  in  all  available  spaces.  The  local 
garden  club,  with  the  help  of  other  organizations, 
has  purchased  11,000  bulbs  to  beautify  the  city,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  gorgeous  show  of 
color  next  Spring.  This  seems  to  us  a  delightful 
idea;  tulip  bulbs  are  inexpensive,  and  even  a  small 
garden  can  make  a  fine  show.  With  everyone  plant¬ 
ing  these  bulbs,  there  will  be  a  mass  of  dazzling 
color  that  will  certainly  put  Amarillo  on  the  map. 
We  have  often  thought  how  effective  community 
planting  may  be  in  a  country  district.  For  some 
distance  along  one  railway  line  running  out  of  New 
York  there  are  masses  of  Dorothy  Perkins  roses, 
which  are  wonderfully  effective  in  bloom.  We  have 


heard  that  this  planting  was  started  by  a  flower- 
loving  engineer,  and  continued  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  A  country  community  where  everyone  dis¬ 
played  masses  of  Dorothy  Perkins  along  the  fences, 
or  some  other  equally  showy  rose,  or  long  rows  of 
lilacs  or  other  flowering  shrubs,  or  sheets  of  early 
tulips,  would  fix  its  name  and  location  in  the  public 
mind.  A  community  of  flower  lovers  is  sure  to  be 
a  progressive  one,  and  a  general  interest  of  this  sort 
will  hold  them  together  in  other  things.  Why  not 
give  more  thought  to  the  harmony  of  the  com¬ 
munity  landscape? 

* 

A  FEDERAL  judge  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  made  the 
decision  recently  that  while  it  is  legal  for 
Japanese  beetles  to  walk  upon  the  highway,  it  is  a 
punishable  offense  to  give  them  a  lift.  In  other 
words,  a  hitch-hiking  Japanese  beetle  is  an  illegal 
guest,  and  anyone  who  gives  him  a  ride  becomes 
subject  to  legal  penalties.  In  the  case  in  point,  six 
men  were  fined  for  transporting  grass  seed  which 
was  capable  of  carrying  the  insects.  The  fines  im¬ 
posed  aggregated  .$250.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  noxious  insects  are  hitch-hikers,  but  as  the 
Japanese  beetle  flies  freely  it  undoubtedly  travels 
extensively  on  its  own  power.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
remember  that  dead  weeds  and  crop  remnants  form 
congenial  Winter  resorts  for  many  undesirable  pests, 
both  insects  and  diseases.  All  gardeners  will  agree 
that  garden  wastes,  rotted  down,  provide  valuable 
humus,  but  there  are  many  cases  where  burning 
such  wastes  destroys  much  future  trouble  and  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  humus.  The  ashes  are  of 
course  valuable. 

* 

THE  joint  statement  issued  by  President  Hoover 
and  M.  Laval,  Premier  of  France,  as  a  result  of 
their  conference  at  the  White  House,  reveals  little 
more  on  the  face  of  it  than  the  fact  that  the  heads 
of  two  of  the  great  nations  had  talked  over  world 
problems  and  understood  the  views  of  each  other  on 
international  affairs.  One  gathers  from  the  state¬ 
ment,  however,  that  their  conversations  focused  on 
three  problems :  intergovernment  debts,  world  peace 
and  the  gold  standard.  On  the  first  -two  of  these 
subjects  France  has  held  very  positive  views  from 
the  start  which  differed  from  the  Administration  at 
Washington.  Our  position  was  that  debts  of  na¬ 
tions  were  entirely  separate  from  reparation  pay¬ 
ments  or  the  war  damages  which  the  defeated  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  owed  to  the  invaded  countries  of 
Europe  because  of  the  destruction  of  property.  We 
asked  no  reparations  for  our  expense  in  the  war, 
but  demanded  that  the  loans  made  by  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  several  European  governments  he  re¬ 
paid.  That  position,  however,  was  practically  aban¬ 
doned  last  July  when  President  Hoover  proposed  a 
suspension  of  payments  on  war  debts.  We  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  a  policy  of  agreements  between  the  world 
powers ;  France  insisted  the  political  relations  of  the 
European  governments  should  precede  disarmament 
and  economic  problems.  M.  Laval  seems  to  have 
won  our  consent  to  this  view,  and  as  France  oc¬ 
cupies  a  leading  position  now  in  Europe  it  is  up  to 
her  to  work  out  this  policy,  and  we  are  wise  in 
giving  her  encouragement  to  do  so.  France  and  the 
United  States  hold  substantially  75  per  cent  of  the 
gold  of  the  world.  There  has  been  a  scramble  for  it 
for  two  years.  The  gold  standard  is  probably  more 
responsible  for  the  world  depression  than  any  other 
one  thing.  Both  countries  kiss  the  rod  that  has 
smitten  them.  France,  however,  lifted  herself  out 
of  the  financial  quagmire  by  reducing  the  value  of 
the  franc  from  10  to  four  cents,  and  stabilized  it  for 
the  present  at  least  on  that  basis.  We  stick  to  the 
old  level  and  tremble  at  falling  prices.  We  can  af¬ 
ford  to  let  them  have  their  gold  basis  for  interna¬ 
tional  settlements  if  they  would  allow  us  in  America 
to  have  enough  currency  to  increase  prices  to  a 
normal  level  and  then  regulate  the  supply  to  main¬ 
tain  that  parity  between  commodity  prices  and  the 
dollar. 

* 

following  from  a  New  Jersey  reader  will 
J.  meet  the  approval  of  many  others  who  have 
been  pestered  by  these  irresponsible  hunters : 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  hunters,  or  sportsmen, 
as  they  term  themselves,  will  invade  our  farms.  Last 
year,  the  first  day,  three-fourths  of  my  trespass  notices 
were  torn  down,  likewise  my  fences,  and  in  one  field  of 
20  acres  I  counted  at  one  time  17  hunters,  and  several 
dogs.  Can  you  tell  us  how  to  protect  or  secure  pro¬ 
tection  for  our  farms?  We  own  our  farm,  have  the 
deed  for  it,  pay  the  taxes  and  raise  the  crops,  part  of 
which  are  destroyed  by  the  game.  Has  the  State 
Game  Commission  the  right  to  turn  loose  on  to  oui- 
farms  any  and  all  kinds  of  game  without  our  permis¬ 
sion?  Are  other  readers  similarly  oppressed,  and 
what  is  the  remedy? 

The  usual  reply  made  to  such  complaints  is  that 
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they  are  exceptional  cases  and  do  not  at  all  repre¬ 
sent  the  better  element  of  the  hunters,  who  always 
respect  the  property  rights  of  farmers.  This  is  such 
a  flimsy  excuse  that  it  is  worse  than  none.  Ovr 
New  Jersey  friend's  invasion  of  17  hunters  in  one 
field,  show's  the  perils  of  the  property  owner  and 
his  livestock.  If  there  is  any  better  element  in  the 
hunting  fraternity,  they  ought  to  do  something 
toward  clearing  up  such  an  outrageous  situation. 

* 

A  READER  having  five  acres  of  rough,  bushy  and 
weedy  land  he  wishes  to  turn  into  pasture 
next  year,  asks  whether  plowing  now,  and  seeding 
to  wheat  and  grass  seed,  the  w'heat  to  be  cut  when 
green,  so  as  to  give  the  grass  a  chance,  would  he 
desirable.  Our  first  thought  would  be  to  examine 
that  land  carefully  for  signs  of  native  pasture  grass. 
If  it  is  found,  even  though  small,  because  of  not 
having  any  chance,  we  should  get  rid  of  the  buhses 
and  weeds  by  mowing,  and  encourage  the  native 
grass  with  lime  and  phosphorus  now,  and  w'hat  ni¬ 
trogen  seemed  desirable  in  Spring.  This  is  the  plan 
being  follow'ed  in  many  localities  now,  instead  of 
plow'ing  and  attempting  to  reseed.  Two  years  at 
least  w'ill  be  required  to  get  a  reasonably  good  pas¬ 
ture  sod,  and  from  w-hat  wTe  have  seen  of  the  other 
treatment,  we  feel  very  sure  of  real  pasture  there 
next  year,  provided  it  is  at  all  w’hat  could  be  called 
grass  land.  First  mowing  and  burning  the  weeds 
and  hushes,  then  a  ton  of  ground  limestone  and  500 
lbs.  of  superphosphate  per  acre,  and  100  lbs.  of 
soluble  nitrate,  should  set  that  waste  land  on  the 
move  toward  good  pasture,  if  it  has  any  pasture 
possibilities. 

* 

THAT  story  about  “Turkey  Day”  in  New  Jersey, 
page  1098,  emphasizes  what  has  been  evident  the 
last  few  years,  that  the  turkey  is  really  coming  back 
to  our  eastern  country  in  a  way  that  gives  promise 
of  the  abundance  of  former  days.  There  will  he  one 
difference,  however,  because  it  is  well  understood 
that  turkeys  must  be  kept  away  from  other  farm 
fowls  and  the  places  where  they  run,  as  the  black¬ 
head  infection  may  be  carried  in  the  coccidiosis  or¬ 
ganisms  affecting  hens.  This  -will  make  improbable 
the  mixed  flocks  of  previous  days,  when  every  farm 
raised  its  flock  of  turkeys  which  ran  in  the  yards 
and  fields  with  the  hens.  But  the  large  flocks  of 
turkeys,  kept  under  what  we  now  know  to  be  es¬ 
sential  conditions  of  sanitation,  are  here  to  stay, 
and  doubtless  increase. 

* 

This  is  the  time  of  pumpkin  pie  and  fried  chicken, 
the  blessed  time  of  ingathering  when  the  fruits  of  the 
Summer  are  gathered  and  stored.  I  pity  the  city  man 
who  is  denied  this  great  pleasure  of  yielding  to  the 
primal  urge  of  storing  the  yield  of  his  own  efforts  for 
Winter  use.  This  is  the  time  when  the  rustle  of  corn 
fodder  in  the  mangers  on  frosty  mornings  makes  the 
barn  a  cheerful  place  in  which  to  linger,  music  as 
pleasing  as  that  of  an  organ. 

THE  above  remarks  are  from  our  Michigan 
friend,  L.  B.  Rebel*,  who  writes  from  ‘•Long- 
Acres,”  and  finds  music  and  satisfaction,  as  well 
as  hard  work,  on  the  farm. 


Brevities 

Alabama  raises  around  4,800,000  bushels  of  peanuts 
yearly. 

Broom  corn  is  largely  grown  in  Oklahoma,  about 
35,800,000  lbs.  yearly. 

The  old-time  chunk  stove  still  gives  out  heat  and 
comfort  in  many  a  farm  home. 

Drought  in  parts  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  is  so 
serious  that  Fall  plowing  is  impossible. 

Tiie  Cedarville,  N.  .T.,  farm  produce  auction  market 
sold  over  $500,000  worth  this  year  up  to  early  October. 

Total,  loadings  of  revenue-producing  freight  up  to 
October  10  this  year  were  reported  at  30,107,689  cars. 

Building  permits  in  345  cities  of  this  country  (lur¬ 
ing  August  and  September  provided  for  $72,739,715  for 
residences  and  $114,720,092  business  buildings. 

Some  modern  mothers  seem  to  think  a  child  is  “ex¬ 
pressing  his  individuality”  when  he  acts  in  a  way  that 
would  result  in  a  spanking  from  the  old-fashioned 
parent. 

Defective  flues  are  a  major  cause  of  fires  in  dwell¬ 
ings,  according  to  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers.  Are  your  chimneys  in  good  condition  for  the 
Winter  fires? 

A  man  who  died  in  Brooklyn  recently  received  an 
English  pension  which  was  conferred  on  his  family  by 
King  Charles  II  in  1660.  An  ancestor  had  enabled 
King  Charles  to  escape  Cromwell’s  men  by  hiding  him 
in  an  oak  tree,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651. 

The  Brazilian  government  is  reported  to  have  de¬ 
stroyed  coffee  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000  in  the  period 
September,  1930,  to  June,  1931.  Low  grade  coffee  has 
been  confiscated,  and  higher  quality  bought  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  dumped  in  swamp  land  and  buried.  The 
purpose  is  to  prevent  disastrously  low  markets. 

In  the  public  appeals  for  funds  to  help  the  unem¬ 
ployed  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  often  the  wives  of 
multimillionaires  urge  women  of  moderate  means  to 
economize  personally  so  that  they  may  contribute  to 
this  good  cause.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  turn  the  appeal  the  other  way  round. 
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A  Delightful  Day  Among  Friends  and 
Colorful  Scenes  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

IT  SO  happened  that  I  set  foot  on  Orange  County 
soil  on  one  of  my  not  too  frequent  visits  on  the 
day  in  which  news  arrived  of  the  drop  of  one  cent 
a  quart  in  the  price  of  milk  in  the  city,  with  sub¬ 
stantially  a  corresponding  reduction  to  producers 
beginning  November  2.  News  of  this  kind  was  not 
intended  to  make  dairy  farmers  happy  and  yet  I 
met  no  farmer  who  had  lost  any  of  his  cheerful 
spirit.  They  know  well  enough  that  the  distribution 
is  costing  them  too  much,  both  in  cash  returns  and 
in  low  consumption,  but  this  is  all  an  old  story,  and 
while  they  never  liked  it,  they  do  not  allow  the  sit¬ 
uation  to  destroy  their  sense  of  humor.  The  de¬ 
lightful  Autumn  weather  has  kept  the  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  a  full  volume  of  milk,  and  up  to  now  the 
lower  price  of  feed  has  helped  some  to  make  up  for 
the  lower  price  of  milk,  but  the  new  drop  in  price 
will  probably  just  about  wipe  out  the  saving  in  feed 
cost  compared  with  a  year  ago.  One  asset  of  the 
mild  Fall  weather,  however,  cannot  be  appreciated 
by  the  milk  buyers,  nor  shipped  out  in  a  40-quart 
can.  It  is  the  coloring  of  the  cultivated  trees  of  the 
lawns  and  of  the  foliage  of  the  wild  trees  of  the 
mountainsides.  The  shades  of  color  are  as  varied 
as  the  spectrum,  and  the  mass  effect  presents  a  pic- 
ture  which  for  variety  and  beauty  can  never  be 
duplicated  by  the  brush  of  the  artist.  My  time  was 
all  too  short,  hut  in  a  country  like  this  one  can  see 
and  hear  much  between  sunrise  and  bedtime,  and  a 
lover  of  the  farm  can  find  no  other  pastime  equal 
to  a  day  among  friends  in  the  open  country.  I  in¬ 
dulged  myself  to  the  limit  of  the  wakeful  day. 

In  the  northern  zone  of  the  Slate  Hill  milk  zone 
I  found  some  good  milking  dairies.  Milk  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  goes  largely  to  the  grade  A  plants  of  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  Milk  and  Cream  Company  at  Slate  Hill. 
John  Straub  is  operating  a  well-equipped  dairy  of 
37  cows,  and  gave  me  the  impression  of  a  capable 
and  prosperous  young  dairyman. 

Foy  Jones  allowed  me  to  see  his  milk  check  for 
September  milk.  It  showed  deliveries  of  28,259 
lbs.,  test  6  per  cent.  It  was  figured  at  $2.19  per  100 
lbs.,  $618.87  plus  $84.77  premium  and  totaling 
$703.64.  The  price  per  100  lbs.  was  $2.49.  Some¬ 
times  complaint  is  made  that  dairy  farmers  do  not 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  economics  of  their 
business.  There  are,  of  course,  some  producers  who 
are  not  familiar  with  market  details,  but  I  know 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  the  “cards  are 
stacked”  against  them  and  they  prudently  spare 
themselves  an  outburst  of  emotion  by  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  dumb.  However  that  may  be  the  com¬ 
plaint  will  not  stand  against  Foy  Jones.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  informed  men  I  have  met  anywhere  in 
the  city  or  country  end  of  the  milk  business. 

E.  A.  Baker,  just  out  of  Otisville,  is  milking  20 
cows,  and  on  the  side  is  doing  a  machinery  business. 
He  delivers  to  the  Borden  grade  A  plant  at  Otis¬ 
ville.  Other  demands  on  both  of  us  shortened  the 
discussion  between  us,  but  it  had  gone  far  enough 
to  reveal  that  our  minds  ran  much  in  the  same  line 
on  the  subject  of  milk  grades,  premiums  and  prices. 
If  I  find  him  sometime  when  we  can  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  more  I  will  take  our  readers  into  full  confidence 
on  the  subject.  As  practiced  today  I  believe  he  con¬ 
siders  grade  A  milk  and  the  stability  of  grade  A 
classification  and  prices  altogether  a  more  constant 
factor  and  scientific  fact  to  the  city  consumer  than 
to  the  country  producer,  but  with  a  reverse  price 
level. 

V.  Brescia  has  put  new  bottling  equipment  in  his 
creamery  at  Montgomery.  He  has  acquired  a  retail 
route  in  Newburgh  and  is  devloping  an  increasing 
trade.  He  has  recently  incorporated  the  business 
as  the  Montgomery  Farms,  Inc.  Mr.  Brescia  has  made 
a  success  of  everything  he  has  undertaken  in  Orange 
County.  Those  who  picture  a  big  future  milk  busi¬ 
ness  in  Montgomery  are  likely  to  see  their  vision 
materialized. 

Charles  F.  Seaman,  an  old  dairyman  of  the  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley  section  of  Orange  County,  is  now  op¬ 
erating  Houghton  Farm,  which  was  established  a 
half  century  ago  by  Lawson  Valentine  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  and 
until  recently  conducted  by  his  son-in-law,  the  late 
N.  T.  Pulsifer.  Mr.  Seaman  is  producing  grade  A 
milk,  and  delivering  it  at  retail  in  near-by  markets. 
I  missed  Mr.  Seaman.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
money  he  is  making  on  grade  A  milk,  nor  what  his 
business  assets  would  show  in  Arabic  figures,  but 
after  I  had  met  his  son  I  knew  that  he  was  worth 
more  than  if  every  cow  in  his  herd  had  a  cash  value 
of  a  million  dollars  a  head. 

A  brief  visit  with  two  old-time  friends  was  worth 
a  day's  journey.  Miss  Alice  Corwin  and  Miss  Mary 


Thorn,  of  Otisville,  told  me  they  had  both  seen  81 
birthdays.  They  do  not  look  it.  They  are  as  spry 
of  foot  and  clear  of  mind  and  memory  as  the  average 
person  of  middle  life.  They  have  been  friends  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  through  the  years,  and  yet  retain  their 
interest  in  it.  and  in  the  orphan  children  of  whom 
Mr.  Collingwood  used  to  tell  us  in  his  “Hope  Farm 
Notes.” 

One  of  our  friends  in  the  southwest  section  of  the 
county  is  a  robust  good-natured  man  of  middle  age 
with  a  little  suspicion  of  French  accent  in  his 
speech.  He  pointed  to  a  young  boy  and  told  me  he 
came  to  Orange  County  for  his  son’s  health  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  doctor.  “How  did  you  succeed  in 
this  dairy  country  as  a  farmer?”  I  asked  him.  He 
hesitated  and  seemed  embarrassed.  A  scowl  came 
into  his  kindly  face  and  vanished  almost  instantly. 
Then  he  told  me  the  tragedy  of  his  early  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  He  was  a  city  man,  as  he  first  intimated, 
and  came  to  the  country  to  build  up  the  health  of  his 
only  child.  All  the  money  he  had  went  into  the 
purchase  price  of  the  farm  above  the  mortgage.  He 
had  had  experience  on  the  soil  in  the  French  prov¬ 
ince  of  Luxemburg,  then  under  German  control.  A 
cattle  dealer  proposed  to  sell  him  12  cows  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  how  to  make  profits  in  the  dairy 
business  in  Orange  County.  It  did  not  matter  that 
he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  cows.  He  was  to 
deliver  the  milk  to  a  creamery  and  give  an  order 
to  deliver  the  check  to  the  dealer  who  would  pay  the 
feed  bills,  give  the  producer  $20  a  month  and  apply 
the  remainder  monthly  on  the  purchase  price  of  the 
cows.  The  prudent  city  farmer  saw  trouble  in  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  and  interest  on  the  mortgage.  So  they 
agreed  that  every  six  months  when  interest  came 
due  the  dealer  would  make  up  any  shortage  on  the 
interest  account.  The  dealer  had  his  lawyer  draw 
up  a  contract.  But  the  new  farmer  forgot  his 
prudence.  He  employed  no  lawyer  and  signed  the 
contract  without  reading  it  or  understanding  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  following  weeks  he  learned  what  “culls” 
meant  in  American  cow  language.  Five  of  the  12 
were  worthless  for  either  milk  or  meat.  They  were 
a  loss.  Still  he  struggled  on,  and  met  all  his  bills, 
including  interest.  He  paid  $500  or  thereabouts  on 
the  cows.  But  one  year  the  low  prices  of  milk  left 
him  short  of  his  interest  money.  He  asked  for  the 
agreed  help  to  meet  the  payment.  “Nothing  doing,” 
the  dealer  told  him.  AYitnesses  readily  recalled  the 
promise,  but  it  was  not  in  the  contract.  Words  of 
anger  followed.  The  French  quick  emotions  were 
aroused,  but  fleet  feet  saved  the  cow  dealer.  The 
next  day  he  came  back  with  a  group  of  sheriffs  and 
trucks.  The  contract  read  that  on  default  of  any 
payment,  the  whole  amount  became  due  on  demand 
and  a  chattel  mortgage  rested  on  everything  on  the 
farm.  On  account  of  the  dispute  the  milk  check  had 
not  been  delivered  to  the  dealer.  The  short  of  it 
was  that  the  farmer  was  persuaded  that  the  cow 
dealer  was  within  his  legal  rights  and  he  suffered 
the  cow  dealer  to  take  not  only  the  cows  but  chick¬ 
ens,  ducks  and  everything  on  the  place  that  could  be 
turned  into  cash.  It  left  him  with  a  bare  farm, 
without  a  dollar  and  the  earnings  of  several  years 
gone  with  the  cows. 

Courage  was  all  that  was  left,  but  it  proved 
enough.  With  a  helpful  wife  and  a  winsome  but 
helpless  boy  he  worked  on  and  won.  The  boy  now 
in  his  early  teens  has  grown  strong  and  active  and 
is  full  of  promise.  Out  of  plain  wood  and  paint  he 
has  made  a  crude  frame  in  which  he  exhibits  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  prizes  won  in  his  own  name  as  member 
of  the  4-H  club.  He  merits  his  father’s  sacrifice. 
His  name  is  Charles  De  La  Gardella.  j.  j.  d. 


A  Frank  Opinion  About  Hunting 

Once  more  the  open  hunting  season  is  at  hand  and 
that  great  army  of  over  six  million  brave  (?)  men  and 
boys  go  forth  in  this  country  armed  with  hunting  li¬ 
censes  and  shotgun  or  rifles  to  kill  and  maim  or  de¬ 
stroy  millions  of  innocent  and  harmless  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals,  which  not  only  do  no  harm  in  most  cases,  but 
do  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

In  this  country  we  are  annually  spending  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  dealing  with  the  numerous  insect 
pests,  and  then  we  license  men  to  go  out  and  kill  the 
birds  who  are  our  greatest  help  in  subduing  these  same 
pests.  From  a  purely  economic  point  of  view,  isn’t 
that  a  foolish  thing  to  do?  And  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  it  is  equally  foolish.  The  quail,  the  part¬ 
ridge.  the  woodcock  and  many  other  of  our  insect  de¬ 
stroying  friends  are  killed  off,  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  by  an  army  of  gunners  who  might  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  in  some  better  business.  Call  it  sport,  if  you 
will,  I  call  it  a  needless  and  cruel  “slaughter  of  the 
innocents.” 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  a  so-called  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  should  abolish  that  relic  of  savagery  and  bar¬ 
barism — the  open  hunting  season?  Let  us  all  get  to¬ 
gether  and  pass  some  anti-shooting  laws.  For  with¬ 
out  legislation,  we  really  cannot  accomplish  anything 
in  the  way  of  protection  for  our  wild  birds  and  animals. 

In  general,  the  gunner  is  a  trespasser  on  private 
property,  a  pest  and  a  nuisance  to  property  owners 
and  to  all  the  races  of  wild  birds  and  animals.  With¬ 
out  your  permission  lie  tramps  over  your  fields  or 
pastures,  tears  down  your  fences,  sets  fires  with  his 


cigarettes  or  pipes,  shoots,  kills  and  carries  away  birds 
and  animals  which  belong  to  you,  the  owner  of  the 
property,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  and  which  you 
would  like  to  have  him  let  alone,  alive  and  unmolested. 

Song  birds  may  also  fall  a  victim  to  the  noisome 
hunter  if  game  birds  are  not  in  sight.  Many  of  the 
hunters  do  not  hesitate  to  fire  at  any  bird  or  animal 
that  is  alive  and  in  sight,  and  if  you  protest,  you  may 
meet  with  an  insult. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  that  this  nuisance  was  stopped 
by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws  to  fit  the 
offense?  ■  geokge  b.  foster. 

Massachusetts. 


New  York  State  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society 

The  coming  convention  of  the  School  Society  to  be 
held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Hotel  Mizpah,  No¬ 
vember  16-17,  will  be  of  interest  to  every  rural  in¬ 
habitant  of.  the  State.  Here  will  be  speakers  thorough¬ 
ly  versed  in .  national  school  affairs,  such  as-  F.  II. 
Selden,  who  is  to  give  the  principal  address  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.  Other 
interesting  speakers  on  Tuesday. 

There  will  also  be  an  opportunity  for  rural  people 
to  meet  with  the  officers  and  workers.  Questions  re¬ 
garding  the  school  problems  will  also  be  answered. 
This  is  a  rural  peoples’  gathering  with  community 
singing  led  by  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur. 

Monday  evening  there  will  be  the  usual  banquet  at 
a  reasonable  charge,  this  is  in  fact  a  gathering  to¬ 
gether  of  all  those  attending  the  convention  who  can 
do  so,  to  meet  and  eat  together. 

This  convention  coming  so  near  the  time  of  the 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  Celebration  and  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  Utica  last 
December  by  the  Rural  School  Society,  it  has  seemed 
proper  that  there  should  be  announced  at  this  time  the 
co-operation  of  the  organization  in  some  manner,  and 
what  more  worthy  way  could  this  be  accomplished  than 
by  urging  every  rural  school  of  the  State  to  “Plant  a 
tree  in  memory  of  George  Washington?”  What  a 
wonderful  memorial  that  every  school  yard  should  have 
such  a  monument  of  at  least  one  tree  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  leader.  Full  details  will  be  taken 
up  at  the  convention  and  efforts  made  to  secure  co¬ 
operation  from  all  school  officials  and  patrons  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Attend  the  Syracuse  Convention  No¬ 
vember  16-17  and  support  your  school  organization. 

Knowlesville,  N.  Y.  a.  d.  Ostrander,  Secretary. 


Canada’s  Potato  Crops 

While  Canada’s  potato  crop  this  year  is  10  per  cent 
over  last  year's,  Prince  Edward  Island  shows  a  sharp 
decline,  so  also  does  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
comes  out  about  even.  The  decline  is  apparently  con¬ 
fined  to  the  mountain  provinces  with  little  “Spud  Is¬ 
land”  the  greatest  sufferer.  The  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  is  mainly  confined  to  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

The  reduction  in  the  yield  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
amounts  to. 25  per  cent  from  last  year  of  total  yield, 
while  the  reduction  in  marketable  potatoes,  “Canada 
No.  1,”  is  much  greater,  ranging  from  25  to  50  per 
cent.  There  are  a  great  many  small  or  undersized,  un¬ 
marketable  potatoes  on  the  island  this  year. 

We  here  suffered  from  the  early  blight.  Several 
large  growers  have  stated  the  intention  of  not  digging 
at  all,  due  to  the  low  prevailing  prices,  and  the  high 
prevailing  wage  rate  to  diggers.  Others  are  offering 
their  crop  at  so  much  an  acre  in  the  field,  some  offering 
as  low  as  $5  per  acre. 

The  growers  of  certified  seed  who  sold  on  contract 
last  Spring,  are  going  to  get  40  cents  a  bushel.  The 
Provincial  Potato  Association  who  usually  handle  the 
certified  seed  stock  may  pay  as  much,  at  ‘least  for  the 
early  shipments.  This  on  a  pro-rata  acreage,  to  its 
members.  That  means  they  will  take  so  many  bushels, 
or  bags,  for  each  acre  certified  to  by  the  government 
inspectors. 

Fifteen  to  20  cents  is  about  as  much  as  table  stock 
now  fetches  per  bushel — even  less  than  this  in  New 
Brunswick,  but  our  Prince  Edward  Island  seed  stock 
will  likely  fetch  40  cents.  The  Southern  States,  prin¬ 
cipally  Virginia,  and  New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  must  have  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  seed,  as  usual.  Even  40  cents  a  bushel  will  not 
Pay  for  the  growing,  considering  the  large  quantities  of 
fertilizer  now  used  per  acre.  The  paying  or  meeting 
of  the  fertilizer  bill  is  what’s  bothering  the  growers 
most.  J.  A.  M. 

Pi'ince  Edward  Island. 


From  Tolland  County,  Connecticut 

Cider  mills  are  running  in  this  section,  with  a  fair 
supply  of  cider  apples,  the  apple  pomace  being  utilized 
by  many  farmers  as  a  good  form  of  succulent  feed  for 
cattle.  It  can  usually  be  had  at  the  mills  for  the  haul¬ 
ing.  some  dairymen  keeping  it  in  small  diameter  silos. 

The  last  of  the  garden  crops  to  escape  earlier  frosts 
have  succumbed  to  killing  frosts,  resulting  in  scarcity 
of  fresh  vegetables  in  the  markets,  with  higher  prices. 
Celery  is  now  75c  to  $1  per  dozen  ;  turnips,  50c  to  $1 
bushel;  potatoes,  60  to  70c  bushel;  spinach,  40  to  60c 
bushel;  onions,  $1.10  to  $1.25  bushel;  squash,  2c  per 
pound. 

Lack  of  rain  of  any  consequence  is  seriously  affect¬ 
ing  this  entire  section.  One  man  is  forced  to  carry 
water  three  miles  for  household  use,  and  artesian  well 
drillers  are  kept  busy. 

Agricultural  section  of  the  American  Vocational  As¬ 
sociation  for  Connecticut  held  a  big  open  meeting  Oc¬ 
tober  23,  in  Hartford.  Farmers,  farm  organization 
leaders  and  others  interested  in  program  of  systematic 
instruction  in  agriculture  of  less  than  college  grade, 
were  present.  c.  b.  knight. 


Stark  County,  Illinois 

We  had  a  dry,  hot  season,  but  now  are  getting  lots 
of  rain.  There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  corn  if  frost  does 
not  come  soon.  This  wet  weather  will  keep  it  green 
Oats  were  poor,  about  18  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  Lots 
of  strawberries  rusted.  Oats  did  sell  for  11  cents  a 
bushel,  but  now  are  14i/2  cents;  old  corn,  36  cents  a 
bushel ;  new  corn,  22  cents  a  bushel.  g.  k. 


Adair  County,  Northeast  Missouri 

Bountiful  crop  of  fruit,  grain  and  hav  this  vear ;  25c 
a  bushel  is  being  offered  for  new  corn  and  2c  a  bushel 
for  picking  it.  Eggs.  17c;  cream.  30c;  fowls,  lie  • 
heavy  broilers.  13c:  Leghorn  broilers.  9c;  ducks,  8c; 
geese,  6c;  guineas,  35c;  roosters.  7c;  hides,  ,3c. 

Fall  rains  have  set  in.  Fall  plowing,  hauling  Winter 
fuel,  harvesting  Soy  beans.  Cheapest  flour  65c  for  48- 
lb.  sack.  New  Irish  potatoes,  75c  bu. ;  sweet  potatoes, 
10  lbs.  for  25c.  m.  b.  Sherwood. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Recent  Discoveries  at  the 
Experiment  Stations 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK 

Indiana  and  Illinois  combined  produce 
over  half  the  Soy  bean  crop  of  the  United 
States.  The  present  price  of  wheat  makes 
the  utilization  of  these  two  crops  of  ma¬ 
jor  importance  to  all  livestock  feeders. 

Wheat  properly  fed  has  been  proven 
by  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  at 
Lafayette,  to  be  unsurpassed  as  a  fatten¬ 
ing  feed  for  hogs.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  practical  tests  ever  con¬ 
ducted  is  now  nearing  its  second  year  of 
investigation  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
C.  M.  Vestal.  This  test  includes  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  hogging  down  wheat.  Last 
year  80  shotes  were  used,  and  this  year’s 
tests  includes  40  pigs.  Results  have  now 
progressed  far  enough  to  show  that  this 
method  is  both  practical  and  profitable 
with  present  prices  of  pork  and  wheat. 

Hogging  Down  Wheat 

Land  which  yields  between  20  and  30 
bushels  per  acre  will  make  a  larger  pork 
return  per  acre  than  heavier  yielding 
areas.  Where  the  yield  is  much  over  30 
bushels  per  acre,  there  will  be  greater 
loss  from  shattering  and  lodging.  The 
shotes  should  be  placed  on  the  wheat 
when  it  is  in  the  hard-dough  stage,  or 
about  one  week  to  10  days  before  harvest¬ 
ing  time.  Twenty  to  30-bushel  per  acre 
land  will  carry  eight  to  10  pigs  per  acre, 
having  an  initial  weight  of  40  to  75  lbs. 
per  head.  Five  acres  yielding  about  30 
bushels  per  acre  were  under  test  at  Pur¬ 
due.  On  this  acreage  40  shotes  had  been 
placed.  They  were  weighed  the  day  I  was 
there  and  had  produced  a  little  better 
than  one  ton  of  pork.  Based  on  six-cent 
hogs  this  totals  $120  for  150  bushels  of 
wheat  or  80  cents  per  bushel ;  sold  on  the 
hoof,  no  thrashing  charge,  and  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  back  on  the  land.  Last  year’s 
results  returned  about  the  same  price  per 
bushel. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  to  take  the 
shotes  out  of  the  wheat  after  they  have  it 
fairly  well  cleaned  up  and  put  brood  sows 
on  the  remainder.  The  wheat  which  is 
left  will  furnish  sufficient  feed  to  carry 
the  brood  sows  along  until  late  Fall. 
Tankage  or  the  trinity  mixture  should  be 
fed  in  self  feeders,  with  access  to  salt  at 
all  times.  It  is  also  advisable  to  use  the 
limestone,  bonemeal  and  salt  mineral  mix¬ 
ture,  as  wheat  is  deficient  in  these  ele¬ 
ments.  After  the  shotes  are  taken  off  the 
standing  wheat,  they  should  be  placed  on 
self-fed  ground  wheat  and  tankage.  On 
this  system  it  will  require  between  400 
and  500  lbs.  of  wheat  and  10  to  14  lbs. 
of  tankage  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  pork. 
With  hogs  at  $6.50  per  cwt.,  after  de¬ 
ducting  cost  of  tankage  and  minerals, 
this  leaves  approximately  $6  for  wheat. 
Figured  on  the  maximum  of  500  lbs.  re¬ 
quired  for  each  100  lbs.  gain,  it  gives  a 
return  of  72  cents  per  bushel.  This  makes 
no  allowance  for  manure  returned  to  the 
land. 

Wheat  vs.  Corn  for,  Hogs 

An  average  of  all  wheat  tests  at  In¬ 
diana  shows  that  pound  for  pound,  good 
quality  ground  wheat  has  shown  approxi¬ 
mately  5  per  cent  more  fattening  value 
than  good  corn.  How  to  feed  both  wheat 
and  corn  in  the  same  ration,  and  what 
results  to  expect  from  a  combination  of 
these  grains  in  the  ration,  are  important 
problems  for  hog-growers  of  today.  The 
relative  palatability  of  the  corn  and 
wheat  becomes  a  factor  for  consideration 
when  free-choice  method  of  feeding  is 
used.  Some  hog  feeders  claim  that  corn 
is  more  palatable  than  wheat,  while  oth¬ 
ers  contend  that  hogs  will  eat  more  wheat 
than  corn  if  both  are  available.  A  test 
recently  completed  at  Indiana  shows  that 
where  the  hogs  had  shelled  corn,  coarse- 
ground  wheat  and  tankage  free-choice,  ap¬ 
proximately  three  and  one-lialf  times  as 
much  wheat  as  corn  was  consumed.  The 
total  feed  required  per  cwt.  gain  was, 
Corn,  87.1  lbs. ;  wheat,  312.7  lbs. ;  tank¬ 
age,  9.8  lbs. ;  which  was  about  the  same 
as  with  corn  and  tankage  alone.  The 
shotes  in  question  were  fed  62  days  on 
Alfalfa  pasture,  from  an  initial  weight  of 
108  lbs.,  and  made  an  average  daily  gain 
of  1.88  lbs.  per  head. 

Soaking  or  Grinding  Wheat 
Soaking  whole  wheat  for  hogs  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  grinding.  However,  soaked 
whole  wheat  is  more  valuable  than  dry 
whole  wheat.  Very  few  feeding  tests 
have  been  made  to  compare  dry  whole 


wheat  and  soaked  whole  wheat.  Avail¬ 
able  results  show  that  soaking  whole 
wheat  increases  its  feeding  value  about 
5  per  cent  for  hogs  over  dry  whole  wheat. 
More  extensive  feeding  tests  show  that 
grinding  wheat  increases  its  feeding 
value  approximately  15  to  20  per  cent. 

Processed  Garbage 
Some  interesting  tests  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  at  Purdue  with  processed  gar¬ 
bage.  This  product  is  made  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  city  garbage  by  the  Board  of 
Sanitary  Commissioners  of  Indianapolis. 
It  is  made  by  reducing  the  garbage  to  a 
dry  meal,  and  is  also  sold  under  the 
name  of  table  scrap  meal.  Some  firms 
extract  most  of  the  fat  in  preparing  the 
meal,  this  product  being  called  “De¬ 
greased  Processed  Garbage.”  This  latter 
contains  about  5  per  cent  fat,  while  the 
straight  run  contains  about  22  per  cent 
fat.  In  addition  to  these,  dried  blood  is 
sometimes  added.  This  is  called  a 
“stick,”  and  may  be  used  with  either 


fattening  Spring  pigs  show  Soy  beans 
can  be  satisfactorily  substituted  for  tank¬ 
age  in  supplementing  corn  and  legume 
pasture.  Their  gains  produced  with  a 
ration  of  corn,  Soy  beans,  minerals  and 
pasture  were  sufficient  to  put  March  pigs 
on  the  September  market  at  weights  of 
200  to  220  lbs.  It  was  found  very  nec¬ 
essary  to  supplement  Soy  beans  with 
minerals.  A  10-10-2  mixture  of  lime¬ 
stone,  bonemeal  and  salt  is  recommended. 

Soy-Bean  IIay 

Soy-bean  hay  was  tested  in  compari¬ 
son  with  clover  hay  for  fattening  lambs 
in  four  trials  at  the  Purdue  Station.  The 
l’ations  consisted  of  shelled  corn,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  corn  silage  and  one  of  the 
above  hays.  An  average  of  the  results 
show  Soy-bean  hay  to  have  approximate¬ 
ly  the  same  feeding  value  as  clover.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  more  waste  with  the  Soy¬ 
bean  hay. 

Pasture  for  Market  Lambs 

The  value  of  good  pastures  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  market  lambs  on  farms  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  test  re¬ 
cently  completed  by  Prof.  Harper,  at  the 
Indiana  Station.  Where  ever  pasture  wTas 
used  costs  ivere  reduced  without  reduc¬ 


highest  average  daily  gain  of  .337  for  the 
four-year  period. 

Soy  Beans  for  Steers 

King  and  Skinner  of  Purdue  havj 
shown  from  tests  during  the  past  three 
years  that  Soy  beans  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  supply  of  highly  nitrogenous  con¬ 
centrates  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  corn  and  roughage  for  two- 
year-old  steers.  The  hay  from  the  Soy 
bean  plant  made  a  roughage  of  high  feed¬ 
ing  value,  suitable  for  replacing  the  bet¬ 
ter  known  legumes.  Oats  were  found  a 
more  valuable  as  a  substitute  for  corn 
than  as  a  substitute  for  a  nitrogenous 
concentrate.  Best  results  were  obtained 
when  oats  were  fed  with  cottonseed  meal. 
The  most  efficient  use  of  feeds  grown  on 
the  farm  is  the  chief  end  to  be  sought  in 
the  selection  of  a  ration  for  fattening  cat¬ 
tle.  It  is  just  as  important  a  problem  to 
select  cattle  to  suit  the  available  feeds  as 
it  is  to  procure  feeds  of  the  proper  kind 
to  suit  the  cattle.  The  most  desirable 
situation  is  when  the  farm-grown  feeds 
will  also  give  maximum  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gains  in  the  feed  lot. 

At  the  present  time  the  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment  at  tin;  Indiana  Station  estimates  it 
requires  about  a  300-lb.  cow  to  break 
even,  based  on  feed  costs  and  milk  prices. 
Producers  received  $1.75  per  cwt.  for  3.5 
per  cent  milk  during  July. 


Western  Ewes  on  Their  Way  to  Pasture  at  the  Purdue  Station,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


The  Hereford  Herd  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station.  They  are  maintained  in 
excellent  condition  on  pasture  alone  in  Summer,  and  roughage  alone  in  Winter. 


the  degreased  or  the  straight  processed 
product.  Degreased  garbage  contains  be¬ 
tween  21  and  22  per  cent  crude  protein. 
The  straight  run  contains  about  18  per 
cent.  These  feeds  are  therefore  to  be 
used  only  as  nitrogenous  supplements  to 
the  basai  rations,  such  as  corn,  barley  or 
wheat.  The  tests  have  shown  that  these 
various  dried  garbage  products  produce 
slower  gains  than  the  animal  tankages. 
When  mixed  with  equal  parts  meat  and 
bone  scrap,  self-fed  as  a  supplement  to 
corn,  degreased  process  garbage  produced 
an  average  daily  gain  of  1.6,  on  clover 
pasture,  with  Spring  pigs  for  a  period  of 
100  days. 

Mixed  Protein  Supplement 
Recent  developments  in  the  compound¬ 
ing  of  rations  for  swine,  show  that  the 
trend  is  toward  the  use  of  mixed  protein 
supnlements,  rather  than  straight  sup¬ 
plements.  The  vegetable  protein  feeds, 
such  as  linseed  oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal, 
Soy-bean  oilmeal  and  Alfalfa  meal,  fed 
singly  as  supplements  to  grain,  proved 
inferior  to  tankage,  fishmeal,  skim-milk 
and  fresh  creamery  buttermilk  at  the  In¬ 
diana  Station.  Recent  results  show  Soy¬ 
bean  meal  to  be  superior  to  linseed  oil¬ 
meal  or  cottonseed  meal  when  combined 
with  animal  protein  feeds  and  fed  as  a 
supplement  to  corn  and  clover  pasture 
for  fattening  shotes.  The  results  of  six 
experiments  at  the  Indiana  Station  with 


ing  rate  of  gain  or  choice  market  finish. 
In  the  experiments,  unweaned  lambs  with 
their  mothers,  on  pasture  alone,  netted 
above  feed  costs,  $6.60  more  per  lamb 
than  other  unweaned  lambs  fed  shelled 
corn  and  Alfalfa  hay  in  creeps.  The  ewes 
nursing  the  grain-fed  lambs  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  ration  of  shelled  corn,  whole  oats 
and  Alfalfa  hay. 

Another  flock  of  ewes  and  lambs  in 
these  experiments  was  grazed  on  pasture 
but,  in  addition,  the  lambs  had  access  to 
shelled  corn  in  a  lamb  creep.  The  past 
three-year  average  showed  that  the  lambs 
which  had  pasture  only,  netted  11  cents 
more  per  lamb,  above  feed  costs,  than 
lambs  having  pasture  and  shelled  corn  in 
a  creep. 

Type  Test  of  Feeder  Lambs 

A  type  test  of  western  feeder  lambs  re¬ 
cently  completed  at  the  Indiana  Station 
shows  that  for  the  past  four-year  aver¬ 
age  there  was  practically  no  difference  in 
relative  gains,  feed  consumption,  cost  of 
100  lbs.  gain  and  profit  or  loss  between 
the  four  most  common  and  popular  types. 
The  types  used  for  the  comparisons  were, 
purebred  Ilambouillets,  very  high  grade 
Corriedales,  Hampshire  -  Rambouillet 
crossbreds,  and  Hampshire-Corriedale 
crossbreds.  All  lots  were  fattened  on  a 
ration  of  shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  silage  and  clover  hay.  The  Hamp- 
shire-Rambouillet  crossbreds  made  the 


Some  Sheep  Talk 

Sheep  are  rapidly  assuming  a  position 
of  importance  in  the  agricultural  life  of 
Northeastern  United  States.  The  latest 
available  figures  indicate  a  total  of  more 
than  200.000  in  the  New  England  States 
alone.  This  is  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
scattered  small  flocks  to  be  found  a  few 
years  ago.  The  possibilities  of  profitable 
sheep  production  have  received  increas¬ 
ing  consideration  from  producers  in  other 
lines,  especially  dairying,  who  have  been 
hard  hit  by  the  ruinously  low  prices  ob¬ 
tainable  for  their  products  during  the 
past  two  years.  Most  of  these  prospective 
sheep-raisers  realize  that  sheep  could  be 
grazed  profitably  on  much  of  the  idle  and 
otherwise  unproductive  land  as  well  as 
upon  land  now  devoted  to  the  raising  and 
maintenance  of  dairy  herds. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  the 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics :  “Because  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  level  of  lamb  production  and 
anticipated  unfavorable  feed  and  range 
conditions  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  western  sheepmen  are  expected  to 
market  a  larger  than  usual  percentage  of 
their  flocks.  They  are  also  expected  to 
keep  a  smaller  than  usual  number  of 
their  ewe  lambs  for  breeding  purposes.” 
These  two  factors  should,  following  our 
recovery  from  the  existing  period  of  de¬ 
pression,  go  far  toward  creating  a  more 
favorable  relation  of  supply  to  demand. 
The  marketing  of  breeding  ewes,  many 
of  them  with  lamb,  offers  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  an  unusually  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  up  their  flocks,  or  to  start 
new  ones,  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
This  policy  of  purchasing  breeding  stock 
at  prices  prevailing  on  mid-western  mar¬ 
kets  has  always  been  practiced  to  some 
extent.  We  know  of  several  instances 
during  the  past  two  years  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  northeastern  sheep  farmers  have 
engaged  in  the  co-operative  purchase  of 
one  or  more  carloads  of  western  sheep. 
This  has  been  especially  true  in  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  where  officials  in 
dairying  and  animal  husbandry  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
been  active  in  encouraging  or  promoting 
such  efforts.  In  every  known  instance 
such  purchases  have  been  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  from  every  viewpoint  and  have  rep¬ 
resented  reductions  in  cost  over  other 
methods. 

The  high  percentage  of  foreign  born 
population  in  many  of  our  northeastern 
cities  is  said  by  authorities  to  offer  a 
ready  market  for  native  lamb  and  mut¬ 
ton.  Live  lambs  are  also  in  great  demand 
by  this  portion  of  our  population  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  of  the  year  and  bring  rela¬ 
tively  high  prices.  In  the  matter  of  com¬ 
petition  with  western  producers,  our 
farmers  are  in  a  much  more  favorable 
position  than  in  the  production  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  In  the  latter  case, 
higher  labor  costs  and  taxes  together 
with  lower  yields  and  climatic  conditions 
are  some  of  the  factors  which  have 
spelled  ruin  for  our  producers.  Many 
who  have  devoted  exhaustive  study  to  the 
business  of  sheep-raising  feel  that  in 
sheep  the  northeastern  farmers  come 
much  nearer  to  being  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  those  of  the  West.  There  is 
much  low-cost  land  suitable  for  sheep 
production  which  would  mean  a  much 
lower  overhead  than  is  possible  in  most 


Hogging  Down  Wheat  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station.  Land  yielding  between 
20  and  30  bushels  per  acreihas  made  a  return  of  80  cents  per  bushel  this  year  when 

sold  on  the  hoof,  with  hogs  at  $6. 


Dairy  Cows  at  Purdue.  At  the  present  time  the  Dairy  Department  at  Indiana ; 
Station  estimates  it  requires  about  a  300-lb.  cow  to  break  even,  based  on  feed  costs 

and  milk  prices. 
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A  Steady 
Income 


Many  a  farmer 

is  finding  that  dairy¬ 
ing  can  be  made  a  source 
of  increasing  profits  by 
careful  investment  in 
equipment  designed  to 
lower  production  costs. 
Cow  comfort  pays  regu¬ 
larly.  Invest  in  Ney  Dairy 
Barn  equipment  to  lower 
cost  of  production.  Ney 
products  are  built  upon 
the  experience  of  50  years 
working  with  thousands 
of  farmers  who  by  order¬ 
ing  again  and  again  show 
their  absolute  satisfaction. 


The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1879  •  Canton,  Ohio 


•  The  Ney  Line  • 

The  complete  Ney  Line  in¬ 
cludes  stalls,  stanchions, 
waterhowls,  pens,  litter  car¬ 
riers;  haying  tools  including 
hay  carriers,  hay  forks,  hay 
knives,  pulleys,  and  hard¬ 
ware  specialties. 


Greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  tank  heaters. 
Fits  any  tank.  Burns  It  to  16  hours  on  one  gallon  of 
kerosene.  No  sparks,  ashes  or  smoke.  Heating 
chamber  entirely  under  water,  no  heat  wasted. 
Guaranteed.  Save  feed — pays  for  itself  repeatedly. 


EMPIRE  NON-FREEZABLE  HOG  WATERER 


Heavy  galvanized  iron  —  70-gallon  capacity.  Oil 
burner  directly  under  trough — guaranteed  not  to 
freeze.  Keeps  water  warm  at  a  small  cost.  Keeps 
hogs  healthy— fatten  faster  on  the  same  feed. 


We  also  Manu-  FARMER  AGENTS 

farfnr*  Pnrtahl*  wanted  in  every  locality.  Special 
ci  u°naDie  offer  to  farmers  willing  to  show 
Oinoke  Houses  Heater  and  Waterer  to  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  Write  at  once  for 
prices  and  special  offer.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  factory. 

Empire  Tank  Heater  Co. 

131  N.  7th  St.,  Washington,  la. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY.  PA. 

DISEASE  FREE  COWS 

Cows  originating  here  successfully  pass  T.  B.  and 
abortion  re-tests.  Entire  county  has  been  four  times 
T.  B.  tested  and  more  abortion  testing  than  any  two 
Eastern  Counties.  Unnecessary  to  buy  two  loads  to 
have  one  left  of  negative  cows.  Springers  and  fresh 
cows  always  available.  We  give  real  sales  service. 
Write  Us  Your  Needs  Today 
CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House,  Meadville,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

BAR  NONE  RANCH 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Special  prices  on  boys  and  girls  steer  calves. 
Why  buy  beef;  raise  it  at  home. 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 
Berlin.  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  pr  ices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 


Wanted  to  Exchange 
Purebred  Registered  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle  for  a  Herd  of  Guernsey  Cattle. 

Would  sell  if  cannot  exchange. 

II.  A.  SANFORD  -  -  Mocksville,  N.  C. 


agricultural  pursuits.  Our  climate  is 
ideally  suited  to  sheep  culture  with  Win¬ 
ter  seasons  favorable  to  maximum  wool 
production,  yet  not  severe  as  are  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  in  some  of  the  west¬ 
ern  sheep  states. 

In  view  of  those  facts,  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  why  most  of  those 
who  are  foremost  in  the  interest  of  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  are  urging  sheep  culture 
here  in  the  Northeast  where  dairying  has 
been  under  serious  financial  difficulties. 
If  the  recommendations  of  these  men  who 
know  sheep  are  even  partially  carried  out 
by  our  agriculturists,  the  picturesque  and 
productive  sheep  should  soon  be  a  much 
more  familiar  sight  along  our  highways. 

W.  E.  MALONEY. 

Beet  Pulp  With  Skim-milk 
for  Cows 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  but¬ 
ter  is  made,  or  cream  separated  for  sale, 
skim-millc  is  a  by-product  not  always 
easy  to  dispose  of  to  advantage.  Some 
dairymen  are  feeding  this  back  to  the 
cows.  It  contains  practically  all  the  pro¬ 
tein  that  was  in  the  milk,  and  is  thus 
valuable  cow  feed  if  cows  will  eat  it. 
Many  will  not,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  most  of  them  will  when  it  is  mixed 
with  dried  beet  pulp.  Dried  beet  pulp 
will  absorb  about  five  times  its  own 
weight  in  water,  therefore  5  lbs,  of  dried 
beet  pulp  will  absorb  25  lbs.  of  skim- 
milk.  If,  therefore,  a  cow  is  producing 
30  lbs.  of  milk  a  day,  of  which  25  lbs.  or 
more  is  skim-milk,  you  can  feed  all  her 
skim-milk  back  again  to  the  cow  by 
pouring  it  into  a  pail  containing  5  lbs. 
of  dried  beet  pulp. 


Livestock  Sales 

Nov.  7. — Auction  Sale  Winter’s  Farms, 
Inc.,  located  one  miles  south  of  Albany 
on  Albany-Bethehem  Center  Road,  Route 
144  and  9W  Junction.  AV.  G.  Crandall, 
Auctioneer,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  7.  —  Milking  Shorthorns,  Two 
Pines  Farm,  Monroe,  N.  Y.  W.  J. 
Hardy,  Sales  Manager,  Alton,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  11-12. — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  Sale,  Angelica,  N.  Y.  James  A. 
Young,  Secretary. 

Dec.  1-2. — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager,  Mexi¬ 
co,  N.  Y. 


Baked  Ham 

Put  a  well-scrubbed  ham  m  an  un¬ 
covered  pan,  fat  side  up,  and  place  in  a 
slow  oven.  Cook  until  tender.  A  10  to 
12-lb.  liam  requires  25  minutes  per 
pound;  larger  hams,  20  minutes;  half- 
hams  require  30  minutes  per  pound. 
Forty-five  minutes  before  ham  is  done, 
remove  from  the  oven,  take  off  the  rind. 
Moisten  one  cup  brown  sugar  and  two 
tablespoons  flour  with  some  of  the  fat 
from  the  drippings.  Rub  the  mixture  on 
the  ham.  Stick  with  whole  cloves.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  10  minutes  of  cooking,  the 
oven  should  be  hot  enough  to  brown  the 
ham. 


POWER  equipped 

rvif  bn  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  ne,w  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

JERSEYS 

IFRQFV  RI  TI  I  C  Overstocked.  Chance  of  a 
-I  LIvCL  I  DULLJ  lifetime.  Farmers  Prices. 
Everyone  from  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  records  of 
over  500  lbs.  of  fat.  Also  a  few  nice  females.  Herd  fully 
accredited.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Box  67,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

S°P*rSe£rLe5  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 

A.  BULLOCK  -  Burllngham,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

Best  Time  To  Buy 

Hampshire  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

We  must  move  some  Yearlings  and  Two  Year  Old  Rams; 
also  Ewes  all  ages.  Special  Prices  on  Rams,  $25  each 
and  up.  These  are  from  our  very  best  Imported  Breed¬ 
ing.  Send  your  order  with  funds  or  visit  the  flock  at 
White  Haven,  North  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  take 
away  your  selections.  Berkshires,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

1  Q  Reg.  Shropshire  Ewes,  $10  ea. 

•K  U  at  farm.  No  culls.  HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE 

REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  EWES 

Priced  at  farmer  prices.  C.M  MacNau£ht,BovlnaCenter,N.Y. 

OA  PI  pin  Several  breeds.  Priced  at  the 

/II  NnlpflHifl  Kam<  bottom.  Write  your  wants. 

LA)  jpiCllUlU  lVdlllo  T0WHSEHD  BROS.,  Interlaken.  H.  T. 

M _ L;,„  D - |  „ _L „  130  lbs.  from  Rambouillet 

Hampshire  Itam  LamDS  ewes$12ea.  One  2  year 

Rambouillet  ram.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TTOR  SALE— 10  Purebred  Southdown  FWFS. 
r  Not  registered.  VERNON  II.  TIGER  Gladstone,  N.  J. 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  anil  quality 
w  also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  and- 2  YEAR-OLD  RAMS  Rock 
■1  bottom  Prices.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

U  EG.  SHROPSHIRE  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 
IV  A  few  ewes.  STF-VENS  BROS.  -  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

ZZ] 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE 

BELGIAN  HORSES 

Red  Roan  Purebred  Stallion,  4  years  old,  broken  double. 
Matched  pair,  Grade  Mares,  6  and  7  years  old,  weight 
2,700,  well  broken.  Pair  Grade  Horse  Colts,  coming  two. 

EARL  WHITE 

Village  Farm  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


Winters  Farms,  Inc.,  Dairy 

AT  AUCTION 

Saturday,  Nov.  7, 1 P.  M. 

Because  of  the  prior  death  of  Harry  B.  Winters  and  the  present 
plan  to  immediately  discontinue  dairying;  also  to  sell  the  farm  at 
private  sale,  the  fine  herd  of 

50  MILCH  COWS 

2  BULLS - FARM  TEAM 

Will  sell  regardless  of  prices  on  the  Winters’  Farms,  Inc.,  located 
one  mile  south  of  Albany  on  the  Albany-Bethlehem  Center  road,  Route 
144  and  9W  Junction. 

This  herd  consists  of  Guernseys,  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  selected  individuals  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  and 
quality  which  has  resulted  in  making  “Winters’  Farms,  Inc.,  Certified 
Milk’’  so  well  known  in  Albany.  The  heavy  2-year-old  Guernsey  herd 
sire  and  a  yearling  Guernsey  sire  included. 

Every  animal  T.  B.  TESTED  and  all  but  3  or  4  BLOOD-TESTED. 

About  20  are  fine  first  or  second  calf  heifers  and  balance  are  youno-. 
Many  are  just  fresh  or  are  very  closeby. 

This  entire  dairy  and  no  others  will  be  sold.  None  at  private  sale 
but  every  animal  will  change  owners  regardless  of  prices  or  weather. 

The  3000  Lb.  Farm  Team 

A  matched  pair  of  bays— right  and  desirable  in  every  way. 

TERMS— -Cash;  unless  by  special  prior  arrangement. 

W.  G.  CRANDALL,  Auctioneer,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  C0MEST0CK,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

WINTERS  FARMS,  INC. 

By  Helen  V.  K.  Winters 


DOGS 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  HOUND  KENNELS  offers 
Quality  Hunting  Dogs.  Sold  cheap.  Trial  allowed. 
Literature  free.  Dixie  Kennels,  Inc.,  B-64,  Herrick,  III. 


POLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 
F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 


ALL  KINDS  HUNTING  DOGS  on  Trial. 

Write  for  prices.  Blneticks,  blacktans,  red  bones 
and  Walkers.  RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS, Ramsey, III. 


MM.I.IK  and  FOX  TF.IilUFIt  PUPS— Handsome 
*  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  Clly,  Pa. 


English  Setter  FIELD  -  Somers.  Conn. 


Bitch  well-bred  2  years,  old. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS 


$1.00  each  up— according  to  age 
size,  weight,  in  New  Zealand 
White  or  Chinchilla.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder. 
SCIIOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  319  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J 


Iflfl  flhinphillac  Does  bred  $3.00  each.  Four  Regis- 
IUU  UniHuilllldS  tered  Chinchillas  Does  $5  00  each. 
HUDSON  VALLEY  RABBITRY  LIVINGSTON,  N.Y. 


rkinclillloc  S3. 00  to  $5.00  each;  $4.50  to  $9.00  a  pair, 
unincuilldh  FREDERICK  KITTS  -  Karmingham,  Mass. 


Rahhite  Z  'vnnnlioe  Gomplete  descriptive  literature, 

nauDIIS  a  supplies  AlberlF.ce,.  Jr  .115-D,  Valle, Streem.N.T. 


FERRETS 


] 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CrDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
rcnncio  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $3.60, 
Females,  $4.00.  Pair,  *7.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  Lendon.  Ohio 


f xnnnnmn  Singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
b  b  b  I  \  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

*  DIUIUIU  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO., Greenwich, O. 


CCDD  CTC  FRANK’S  FERRET  FARM 
renne  I  O  New  London,  Ohio. 


[ 


GOATS 


GOATS 


Registered  Toggenburg 
Buck  at  stud. 

G.  F.  NEIPP 
Floral  Hill  Chatham.  N.  J. 


finatc  (nr  Snip  SAANENS.T06GENBURGS& NUBIANS 

UUulo  IUI  valC  Bred  to  freshen  early;  also  regis¬ 


tered  Bucks  for  sale  and  at  stud; 

STROH'S  GOAT  FARM 


including  Angoras 

MILFORD,  PA] 


GUINEA  PIGS 


SI. 00  each  up— according  to 
age,  size,  weight,  in  solid  or 
mixed  colors.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder, 
SCHOENBOUN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  4 


GUINEA  PIGS 


w 


ANTED— Guinea  Pigs— State  quantity  and  weight 
Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Good  Pigs  and  Shoats 

trated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shouts  over  35  lbs.,  $5.50  ea. 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Chcsnobl,  Del. 

D  RE6'  SWINE  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pat  ting- 


ton  A  Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  V. 


CPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS  —Fall  pigs 

ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  H.3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.l  Pedigreed  Pigs, $8. 
Easiest  feeueisjquicl; eat  growers.  r.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls, k.  ». 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
6-7  weeks  old  .  $2.50  each 
8-9  weeks  old  .  2.75  each 

11-12  wks.  extras  4.00  each 

Buy  all  you  can  of  these  good  feeders  at  this  unusual 
low  price.  We  offer  choice,  carefully  selected  Berk¬ 
shire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Duroc  &  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed— Barrows,  boars  or  sows.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  1).  on  approval.  No  crating  charge.  Our 
Guarantee;  “A  Square  Beal  At  All  Times." 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  aro  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed — 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs.  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.  O  D  on 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


Feeders  of  Quality 

Why  not  get  a  pig  that  will  please  you  when  going 
to  raise  a  hog  ?  No  pigs  shipped  only  No.  1  stock 
the  kind  that  grow  fast.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross 
or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  Will  ship  1  or  100 
C.O.D.  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.50  each;  8  to  0 
weeks  old  $2.75  each;  Chester  White  barrows  8  weeks 
old.  $4  each;  and  if  not  satisfied  in  10  days  return, 
pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.  WOBURN.  MASS. 

Telephone  Woburn  0086  _ 

Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  .from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 
Crated  Free 

HIGH  LAN  D  YARDS  ■  WALTHAM,  MASS 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC 
Lexington).  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

n,?Tv'.8(L«ArIE  50-  -Ymn^  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs,  at  $25  apiece. 

PIGS!  FIGS!  PIGS! 

Several  beautiful,  yonng  boars— Berksliiie-Duioc 
cross;  farrowed  April  and  May.  Two  gooil  ends  nice 
barrel,  S 1 0-S  1 2  each. 

Fancy  young  1/oars,  farrowed  June  and  July.  Chester- 
Yorkshire  cross,  Hampshire  and  Poland-Berkshire  S7- 
S8-S9-S10.  Particularly  nice. 

30  fancy  Chester-Yorkshire  shoats,  weighing  from  40 
50  to  150  each.  $6-S6.50-$7-$7.50  and  so  on  up  into 
mature  classes.  Buy  some  good  shoats  for  winter  meat 
Young  pigs,  6-8-10  weeks  old— S3-S3.50-S4  and  so  on 
while  they  last.  Overstocked,  must  make  room.  Prices 
are  where  you  all  can  have  pigs.  Send  immediately 
C.  DAVIS _ Box  11 _ CONCORD.  MASS. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  sale  ftS&t  T»:3:E!K 

7 -8  weeks  old.  $8.00  each;  9-10  weeks  old,  $8.00 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LEX _ Woburn,  Mass, 

REG  Hampshire  Hogs— Nat.  Championship  bloodlines.  Prices 
reasonable  and  include  registration  and  vaeeination 
all  ages  available.  IHISUE  PHU  FARMS,  Inc  .  Ilairslown,  N.  J- 
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Market  N ews  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets  Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
November  7,  1931. 

MILK 

October:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $3.70  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.41:  2B,  $1.00;  Class  3.  $1.25. 

In  classes  2 A  and  215  a  differential  of  5c 
per  .1  of  1  per  cent  butterfat  is  added  for  that 
testing  above  3.5  per  cent  and  deducted  for  that 
testing  below  this  point.  In  classes  1  and  3  the 
differential  is  4c  per  .1  or  1  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.70:  Class  2, 
$1.70;  Class  3,  $1.20. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.... 

Extra.  02  score  . 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score  .... 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Renovated  . 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Centralized  . 


CHEESE 

State,  held  specials  . 

Fresh,  special  . 

Fresh,  fancy  . 

Young  America,  fresh  . . . 
Single  daisies,  fresh  . 


$0.31  %  ®  $0.32 % 
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.15 

@ 
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EGGS 


Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . $0.43® $0.44 

Extra  . 37®  .42 

Average  extras  . 33®  .30 

Extra  firsts  . 30®  .32 

Firsts  . 20®  .28 

Undergrades  . 24®  .25 

Nearby  mixed  medium  . 30®  .33 

Mixed  pullets  . 20®  .28 

l’eewees  . 24®  .25 

Pacific  Coast  . 35®  .41 

Mixed  colors  . 35®  .41 

Lathered,  best  . 34®  .30 

Fair  to  good  . 17@  .30 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . $0.75@$1.35 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 70®  1.05 

Maine,  180  lbs .  1.05®  1.85 

Idaho,  100  lbs .  2.15®  2.35 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland,  bu . 35®  .60 

Jersey,  bu . 50®  1.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  belts . $2.00®  $3.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 15.00®  18.00 

Carrots,  100  belts . 2.00®  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 35®  1.75 

Celery,  doz . 00®  1.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 50®  1.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  6.50®1  7.00 

Kale,  bu . 40®  .50 

Leeks,  100  belts .  1.25®  2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  3.50 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.00®  2.75 

Onions,  N.  Y.  State,  yel.,  100  lbs...  2.25®  2.75 

50  lbs . 1.10®  1.40 

Orange  Co.,  50  lbs . 75®  1.35 

100  lbs .  2.00®  2.75 

White,  50  lbs . 50@  1.35 

Midwestern,  white,  50  lbs . 75®  1.40 

Yellow,  50  lbs .  1.10®  1.40 

Mid.  En.,  yel.,  100  lbs .  2.25®  2.75 

Far  Wn.,  50  lbs .  1.35®  1.50 

Parsley,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  2.25®  4.00 

Peppers,  bu . 25®  1.75 

Radishes,  bu . 75®  1.50 

Spinach,  bu . 25®1  1.00 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl . 75®  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 50®  3.00 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  bskt.  ert .  1.00®  1.50 

California,  lug  .  1.75®  2.75 

Repacked  crate  .  1.75®  2.75 

Carton  .  1.25®  1.85 

Watercress,  100  belts .  2.50®  3.00 

FRUITS 


Apples.  So.  and  En.,  bskt . $0.40® $2. 75 

Sn.  and  En.,  bbl .  1.50®  7.00 

Eli.,  carton  .  1.25®  2.00 

Cranberries,  bu .  1.00®  1.75 

Crabapples.  En.,  bu.  bskt . 50®  2.00 

%  bu.  bskt . 25®  1.00 

12-qt.  bskt . 25®  .65 

Pears.  En..  bu . 35®  2.50 

Grapes,  Up-river,  bskt . 35®  .40 

DRIED  BEANS— Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $3.85@$4.00 

Pea  .  3.75 

Red  kidney  . $4.25®  4.50 

White  kidney  .  5.75®  5.90 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.32®  $0.34 

Fair  to  good  . 28®  .30 

Roosters  . 10®  .15 

Fowls  . 19®  .23 

Ducks  . 16®  .IS 

Turkeys,  young  . 30®  .36 

Old  . 25®  .30 

Argentine  . 2«®  .32 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 30®  .40 

Graded  . 30®  .45 

Dark,  doz .  2.00®  2.50 

Culls,  doz . 1.50®  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 


breeds.  1  %  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 

large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.  . . $0.22®  $0.26 

Chickens,  large  breeds,  best  .  .22 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .20 

Roosters  . 15®  .16 

Ducks  . 14®  .16 

Geese  . 13®  .15 

Rabbits,  lb . 10®  .20 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $7. 00® $7.25 

Bulls  .  4.00®  4.75 

Cows  .  2.00®  4.00 

Calves,  best  .  9.00®  10.50 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

Sheep  .  1.50®  2.50 

Lambs  .  6.50®i  7.50 

Hogs  .  5.00®  6.25 

DRESSED  MEAT 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.10®  $0.12 

Good  to  choice  . 09®  .11 

Steers,  100  lbs . 15.00®  18.00 

Bulls  .  7.50®  8.00 

Cows  .  9.00®  11.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hav,  No.  1 . $19.00®  20.00 

No.  2  . IS. 00®  18.50 

No.  3  . 14. 00®  16.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 13.00® 20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 16.00®  17.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  11.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red . $0.75% 

Corn.  No.  2  yellow  . 56% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 33% 

Rye  . 57% 


Current  prices  in  public  market. 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.40®  $0.42 

Milk,  grade  A.  qt .  .18 

Grade  B  .  .15 

Cream,  %  pt . . .  .18 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 4S@  .50 

Gathered  . 30®  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 40®  .55 

Chickens  . 35®  .55 

Ducklings  . 38®  .40 

Orange,  doz . 40@  .55 

Potatoes,  10  lbs .  .15 

Lettuce,  head  . 05@  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03®  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 20®  .25 

Peas,  lb . 25®  .30 


Feeds 

Delivered  Prices  at  Utica,  N.  Y. — Soft  W. 
bran,  $17.60;  hard  W.  bran.  $17.60:  standard 
mids.,  $18.10;  flour  mids..  $19.60;  red-dog  flour, 
$21.60:  dry  brewers’  grain,  $18.60:  white  homi¬ 
ny,  $19. (Ml:  yellow  hominy.  $20.10;  gluten  feed, 
$19.35:  gluten  meal.  $22.35:  36  per  cent  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  $23.10:  41  per  cent  cottonseed  meal, 
$23.60:  43  per  cent  cottonseed  meal,  $24.10; 

34  per  cent  oilmeal,  $31.35. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

There  has  been  a  seasonal  falling  off  in  supply 
on  most  native  grown  produce  during  the  past 
week,  owing  to  frost  damage.  Supplies  from 
other  points  have  increased'  proportionately  and 
few  price  changes  were  noted.  Apples,  cab¬ 
bage  and  lettuce  were  mostly  lower.  Onions, 
potatoes  and  tomatoes  were  firmer. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  various  varieties  ordinary  50c  to  $1. 
Baldwins  best  $1  to  $1.25.  few  $1.50.  McIntosh 
fancy  $1.50  to  $2.50,  few  large,  extra  fancy 
$2.75  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  River  $2  to  $3 
bbl.  Va.  U.  S.  1  Yorks  75c.  Staymans  $1  bu. 
tub.  N.  Y.  U.  S.  Utility  Baldwins  90c  to  $1 
bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  belts.  40  to  75c.  Cut  off  75c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish 
best  mostly  lc  lit.,  poorer  lower. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  belts.  35  to  65c.  Cut  off  50  to  S5c  std. 
bu.  box.  Col.  erts.  bcltd.  few  sales  $1  to  $1.25. 
N.  Y.  cut  off  few  sales  65  to  75c  bu.  bskts. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  belts,  white  mostly  $1.25  to  $2,  poorer 
$1.  Rascal  $1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
2-3  crt.  $2  to  $2.75. 

Cranberries.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass.  (4  -bbl.  erts.  $1  to  $1.25.  few  $1.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  ordinary  $2  to  $5,  best  mostly  $6  to  $7  std. 
bu.  box. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  20  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  25  to  60c.  Hothouse  15 
to  40c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2 
to  $2.75  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  75c  to  $1.25.  few  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 
Mass,  yellow  mostly  $1  to  .81.25.  few  $1.50  50 
lbs.  N.  Y'.  mostly  $1.10  to  $1.35  50  lbs. 

Peppers.  —  Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  various  varieties  25  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Pears. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  various  varieties  ordinary  $1  to  $1.50. 


Beurre  Bose  and  Seckels  fancy  $1.75  to  $2.50 
std.  bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
Green  Mountains  best  85  to  90c  bag.  P.  E.  I. 
90  lbs.  few  sales  $1.65  to  $1.75  bag. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
fair.  Native  15  to  35c,  few  40c  std.  bu.  box. 


Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Tur¬ 
ban  $1.75  to  $2.50  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  $1.25  to 
$1.75  bbl.,  mostly  2c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  outdoor  75c  to  $1.25.  few  $1.50 
box.  Green  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Hot¬ 
house  native  8  to  15c  lb.  Ohio  $1  to  $1.25  8-lb. 
bskt. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  limited.  No. 
1  Timothy  $19.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $18.50; 
Alsike  $19.50  ton. 

Butter.  — -  Market  steady,  c  reamer.v  extras 
33 %e.  Firsts  28%  to  33c.  Seconds  27  to  28c  lb. 

Eggs.  - —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  50c;  white  extras  45  to  49c; 
fresh  eastern  42  to  45c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lias.  23  to  27c;  3  to  3% 
lbs.  20  to  21c.  Broilers  22  to  29c.  Native  21 
to  25c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  21  to  23c;  4%  lbs. 
24  to  25c.  Roosters  15  to  16c  11).  Native 
chickens  25  to  30c.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl 

21  to  23c.  Leghorns  18  to  19c.  Chickens  large 

22  to  23c.  Leghorns  18c.  Roosters  12c  11). 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y".  held  23 

to  25c.  Fresh  17%  to  1814c.  Western  held  22 
to  24c.  Fresh  17  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $4  to 
$4.50.  Calif,  small  white  $4.50  to  $4.75.  YTel- 
low  eyes  $4.50  to  $5.  Red  kidney  $5  to  $5.50. 
Lima  $6.50  to  $7  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  24  to  25%c; 
clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing  23  to  24c; 
clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to  24c; 
clothing,  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to  2114c; 
clothing,  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  01  to  63c; 
clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  combing.  51  to 
53e;  clothing,  42  to  45c:  %  blood,  (oinblng.  42 
to  45c;  clothing,  38  to  40c:  %  blood,  combing, 
36  to  38c;  clothing,  35  to  36c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing.  58  to  61c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  14  blood, 
combing,  54  to  56c;  clothing.  47  to  49c;  % 

blood,  combing,  47  to  49e:  clothing.  42  to  45c; 
14  blood,  combing,  41  to  43c;  clothing.  37  to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  barely 
steady  with  last  week:  demand  very  slow. 
Bulk  of  sales  $5.50  to  $6. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  about  normal; 
market  barely  steady  with  last  week:  some 
sales  lower  grade  cows  and  vealers  slightly 
lower;  demand  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2.50  to  $4.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $2  to  $2.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2.50  to  $4. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $7  to  $10;  cull 
and  common  $5  to  $7. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  about  normal,  market 
barely  steady;  demand  slow.  .Choice,  head, 
$120  to  $140;  good.  $90  to  $120:  medium,  $60 
to  $90;  common,  $50  to  $60. 


Buffalo  Markets 

Cabbage,  potatoes  and  cauliflower  are  weaker. 
Eggs  are  showing  a  firmer  tendency. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  easy; 
creamery,  prints,  38  to  39c;  tubs,  36  to  37c; 
firsts,  30  to  34c;  undergrades.  27  to  28c.  Cheese, 


firm;  new  daisies,  longhorn.  18  to  20c;  brick 
Swiss,  20  to  23c;  brick,  22c:  limburger,  25e. 
Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy,  4.3  to  45c;  grade 
A,  36  to  41c;  grade  B.  22  to  26c:  grade  C.  20 
to  22c:  nearby  at  market,  24  to  38c;  western, 
2S  to  34c;  pullets,  26  to  32c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  19 
to  27c:  broilers,  28  to  35c;  fryers,  22  to  23c; 
roosters,  12  to  31c;  ducks,  19  to  21c.  Live 
poultry,  stronger;  fowls.  14  to  22c;  springers, 
16  to  22c;  old  roosters,  14c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Hub- 
bardson,  bu.,  50  to  60c:  Wolf  River.  Baldwin. 
Banana,  50  to  75c:  Wealthy,  Twenty  Ounce.  50c 
to  $1;  Greening.  50  to  90c;  Tollman  Sweets.  60 
to  75c;  King,  65c  to  $1:  Snow,  75c  to  $1.25; 
Cortland.  $1.25:  McIntosh,  50c  to  $2;  Jona¬ 
than,  $1:  Delicious.  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Potatoes, 
weak:  homegrown,  bu..  35  to  40c:  N.  J.,  150-lb. 
bag,  $1.50;  sweets,  Md..  bu.  hamper,  50  to  75c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  stronger;  pea.  ine¬ 
rt  uun,  cwt.,  $3.50:  marrow,  $4:  white  kidney. 
$5.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.35; 
yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.10;  Spanish,  crate, 
$2.40  to  $2.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$1.50  to  $1.65:  grapes,  home-grown.  12-qt.  bskt., 
30  to  45c;  Cal.,  lug,  $1  to  $2;  melons,  Persian, 
crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pears,  home-grown,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.75;  prunes,  %  bu.,  50  to  90c. 

Vegetables.— Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75  to 
$4.75;  beets,  bu..  25  to  40c;  doz.  bells..  15  to 
20c;  broccoli.  6-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  cabbage, 
bu.,  20  to  35c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25: 
carrots,  bu.,  50  to  60c:  celery,  doz.,  40  to  50c; 
cucumbers,  2-doz.  bskt..  $1.85:  eggplant,  bu., 
50  to  60c;  endive,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  escarole,  bu., 
30  to  35c;  kohlrabi,  doz..  35  to  40c;  lettuce,  2- 
doz.  crate,  35  to  50c;  mushrooms.  1-lb.  carton. 
20  to  35c:  peas,  bu.  hamper,  $3.25  to  $3.75: 

parsnips,  bu..  $1:  peppers,  bu.,  25  to  50c; 
pumpkins,  5  to  25c:  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to 
25c;  spinach,  bu..  35  to  60c;  squash,  bu.,  40  to 
50c;  tomatoes,  20-lb.  bskt.,  35  to  40c;  turnips, 
bu.,  40  to  50c. 

Honey,  steady;  new  clover,  24-section  case, 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Feeds. — Hay,  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13  50:  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 

straw.  $7  to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlo t,  ton, 

$13.50;  standard  middlings.  $14.50:  red-dog, 
$17. u0;  cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein. 
$21:  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $27.50;  hominy, 
$17.80;  gluten.  $17.50;  oatfeed,  $6.50;  Timotliv 
seed,  bu.,  $2.35:  Alfalfa,  $13.50;  Alsike,  $9; 

clover,  $10  to  $10.25.  C.  II.  B. 


Events  of  the  Week 

The  English  Election.  —  The  gen¬ 
eral  election  in  England  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  October  27 
resulted  in  a  landslide  for  the  Conser¬ 
vative  party  headed  by  Stanley  Baldwin. 
The  Labor  party  was  swamped  and  the 
Liberal  party  headed  by  Lloyd  George, 
was  practically  wiped  out  of  existence. 
Many  of  the  Labor  leaders,  including 
leader  Arthur  Henderson,  were  defeated, 
llamsay  McDonald,  the  former  Labor 
leader,  was  strongly  opposed  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  but  was  re-elected  by  5.951  majority. 
The  National  Cabinet  of  which  he  was 
leader,  however,  is  safely  returned  by 
the  election  of  552  members,  with  an 
opposition  of  58 :  five  unreported. 
The  total  seats  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  615.  The  Conservatives  favor 
the  enactment  of  a  tariff  for  England  as 
a  means  of  revenue,  and  such  a  law  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  enacted.  As  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  tariff  law  in  England  will  be 
to  favor  trade  with  the  Dominions, 
there  are  possibilities  of  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  to  England. 

Soldiers  Withdraw.  —  The  State  of 
Iowa  has  had  armed  National  Guards¬ 
men  numbering  1,500  in  the  southwestern 
counties  of  the  State  guarding  veteri¬ 
narians  to  enforce  the  tuberculin  testing 
of  cattle  on, the  farms.  In  the  last  re¬ 
port  the  officials  proposed  to  withdraw 
1.000  men.  In  the  face  of  such  a  force 
of  guns  and  bayonets  the  farmers  had  no 
choice  but  to  subside,  but  they  put  up  a 
good  fight  for  their  convictions. 

Loose  Milk. — The  hearing  on  “loose” 
milk  in  New  York  City  last  week  was 
indefinitely  adjourned.  The  little  evi¬ 
dence  produced  added  little  or  nothing  to 
information  on  the  subject.  It  is  the 
general  feeling  now  that  the  attempt  to 
force  the  sale  of  all  milk  in  bottles  is  to 
be  abandoned  once  more.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  plans  were  laid  to  put  it 
through  this  time,  but  in  face  of  the  op¬ 
position  and  the  facts,  somebody  got 
“cold  feet.”  An  investigation  by  experts 
with  interests  of  their  own  to  serve  did 
not  satisfy  the  public  after  their  affilia¬ 
tions  had  been  made  known. 

George  Washington  Bridge.  —  The 
new  bridge  across  the  Hudson  from  Man¬ 
hattan  to  New  Jersey  was  opened  for¬ 
mally  Oct.  24.  The  following  day.  when 
first  opened  to  the  public  it  was  crossed 
by  57.77S  cars  and  33,589  pedestrians. 
The  second  day  the  total  was  18,312  cars 
and  3,200  pedestrians. 

Lumber  Eire. — Fire  of  undetermined 
origin  swept  through  the  plant  of  the 
Queensboro  Lumber  Company  at  West 
Bradford  and  De  Long  Streets,  Flushing. 
Queens,  N.  Y\,  Oct.  26,  causing  $100,000 
damage  and  making  necessary  four 
alarms  when  the  wind  carried  sparks  a 
half  mile  from  the  fire  endangering  many 
homes. 

Statue  of  Liberty,  —  A  new  lighting 
system  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  New 
York  Harbor,  was  set  in  operation  Oct. 
26  by  Mdlle.  Laval,  who  operated  a  sig¬ 
nal  from  the  top  of  the  Empire  State 
Building.  The  new  system  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  War  Department.  It  makes 
the  statue  visible  not  only  to  lower  New 
York  City.  Brooklyn.  Staten  Island  and 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  but  to  vessels  as 
far  out  as  Sandy  Hook.  An  entirely  new 
feature  is  the  sparkling  crown,  an  effect 
made  possible  by  the  installation  of  lights 
in  each  of  the  20  windows  of  the  lady’s 
coronet.  A  blinker  system  creates  the 
impression  of  a  jeweled  crown.  There 
are  96  floodlights,  each  equipped  with 
1,000-watt  lamps  distributed  at  the  11 


points  of  the  star-shaped  foundation  of 
the  statue.  Eight  additional  lights  of 
the  same  type,  two  in  each  corner  of  the 
pedestal  balcony,  also  are  installed.  The 
floodlights  will  be  in  operation  from  dusk 
until  midnight,  but  the  torch  will  burn 
until  dawn. 

Capone  Sentenced. — Oct.  24.  Federal 
Judge  James  II.  Wilkerson,  at  Chicago, 
sentenced  A1  Capone  to  11  years'  im¬ 
prisonment,  fined  him  $50,000  and  de¬ 
creed  that  he  pay  the  cost  of  his  prose¬ 
cution,  which  is  about  $100,000.  The  fine, 
the  costs  and  the  $137,328  already  as¬ 
certained  as  due  from  Capone  for  back 
income  taxes,  makes  his  total  debt  to  the 
government  $287,328.  Much  more  in  the 
way  of  back  taxes  is  expected  to  be  levied 
before  the  government  is  through  with 
Capone. 

Aviation  Fatality.  —  Five  persons 
were  plunged  500  feet  to  their  death  near 
Alliance.  Neb..  Oct.  25.  when  the  airplane 
in  which  they  were  flying  lost  a  wing  and 
crashed.  The  dead  were,  William  Dovell. 
pilot,  "William  E.  Perly  and  W.  W.  Tib¬ 
betts,  of  Alliance;  Dawes  Hollibaugli.  of 
Chardon,  and  Henry  Beem.  of  Ashby. 
They  were  killed  instantly.  Art  Peter¬ 
son,  a  pilot,  flying  in  another  plane,  and 
Mayor  Merle  Mallory,  of  Alliance,  who 
was  on  the  ground,  were  the  only  wit¬ 
nesses.  Both  said  that  Dovell  had  been 
stunting. 

Kidnappers  Sentenced. — Prison  sen¬ 
tences  totaling  240  years  were  imposed 
by  Judge  Corrigan  in  General  Sessions. 
New  York,  Oct.  23.  on  the  four  men  who 
were  convicted  of  kidnapping  Charles  M. 
Rosenthal,  a  young  Curb  broker,  on  Aug. 
11,  for  a  $50,000  ransom.  Nicholas 
Rutigliano,  39.  manager  and  owner  of 
the  Hotel  Yendig  in  West  47th  St.,  who 
the  court  insisted  was  the  leader  of  the 
plot,  was  sentenced  to  a  flat  60-year  term 
for  the  kidnapping.  Marcus  BluinenthaL 
27 ;  Albert  Silio.  31.  and  Theodore  Adi- 
nolfi,  26,  received  55  years  each  for  the 
kidnapping  and  an  additional  five  years 
each  for  threatening  Mr.  Rosenthal  with 
pistols. 

Senator  Borah’s  Views.  —  Senator 
Borah,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  “isolationist”  in  the  United 
States,  came  out  publicly  Oct.  23  in  a 
newspaper  interview  in  favor  of  complete 
cancellation  of  inter-allied  war-time  and 
post-war  debts,  provided  that  German 
reparations  were  cancelled  also.  To  the 
surprise  of  his  hearers,  many  of  them 
representatives  of  French  newspapers 
who  accompanied  Premier  Laval  to  this 
country,  he  did  not  make  his  advocacy  of 
intergovernmental  war  debt  cancellation 
contingent  on  France  and  other  European 
countries  consenting  to  heavy  curtail¬ 
ments  of  their  large  armies.  Mr.  Borah 
insisted  that  revision  of  the  treaties  of 
1  ersailles  and  St.  Germain  was  neces¬ 
sary  and  asserted  that  they  must  be  re¬ 
vised  by  “either  peace  or  force."  Asked 
to  specify  what  parts  of  these  treaties 
lie  would  have  revised,  he  mentioned  the 
Danzig  Corridor  provision  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Hungary.  He  held  that  European 
nations  would  not  disarm  as  long  as 
these  questions  disturbed  the  peoples 
concerned. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
Y'ork’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outht 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  ths  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  I'XCERIENCE  bundling:  live  poultry 
assures  you  t  est  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Daily  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-S-9  Thirteenth  Are.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dun’s,  Bradstreet’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Son’s,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


WE  NEED 


More  New  Laid  YVIIITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direet  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  i* 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH-GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  ANT)  BKOWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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The  Dutch  Barney  elders 

Not  all  poultrymen  will  recognize  the 
name  Barnevelder  as  that  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  breed  of  fowls  that  is  finding 
a  place  in  this  country  though  of  hut  10 
years  existence  in  the  country  of  its 
origin.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  by  one  who  describes  himself  as  an 
immigrant  who  has  never  had  an  hour’s 
instruction  in  English  but  who,  I  find,  is 
quite  capable  of  expressing  himself  as 
clearly  as  a  native  son  of  New  England 
might,  and  who  appears  to  have  inherited 
a  considerable  share  of  that  Dutch  enter¬ 
prise  that  spread  colonies  over  the  globe 
and,  in  earlier  years,  threatened  to  make 
our  colonial  family  tree  a  plant  from 
Holland. 

This  enterprising  poultry  man,  who  in¬ 
vaded  New  Amsterdam  with  the  product 
of  his  liens,  is  having  some  little  suc¬ 
cess  in  convincing  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  that  color  is  but  nature's  stamp,  an 
egg  is  an  egg  for  a’  that. 

New  York  has  long  been  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  white  egg  market  and  one 
who  attempts  to  initiate  the  overthrowing 
of  chalk  whiteness  by  chocolate  brown  is 
bold,  indeed.  Yet,  this  is  what  Herman 
Bennink,  late  of  Holland,  is  doing.  He 
has  imported  the  Barnevelders  and  is 
putting  Barnevelder  eggs,  which  are 
browner  than  brown,  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  have  formerly  looked  askance 
at  anything  but  a  perfectly  white  shell. 
More  than  that,  he  is  emphasizing  the 
color  of  the  Barnevelder  egg  yolk  and,  so 
far  from  apologizing  for  its  rich  yellow 
tint,  is  printing  upon  the  cartons  in 
which  he  sells  the  eggs  the  slogan  “Posi¬ 
tively  no  pale  yolks.” 

My  sympathy  is  wholly  with  him,  for 
it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  our  east¬ 
ern  poultrymen  have  yielded  too  easily  to 
far  western  competition  and  have  played 
into  the  hands  of  their  competitors  by 
meekly  acquiescing  in  the  notion  that 
pale  yolks  spell  quality.  The  wheat-fed 
Pacific  Coast  hen  may  be  unable  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  yellow  yolk,  the  natural  color  of 
the  most  nutritious  part  of  the  eastern 
egg.  If  so,  here  is  a  vulnerable  point 
that  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
struggle  for  the  great  eastern  markets. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  produce  eggs 
with  a  distinctly  pale  yolk  by  keeping 
from  the  hens  those  wholesome  foods  that 
lend  a  tint  to  that  globule  of  digestible  fat 
we  should  brag  about  its  color  in  our 
poultry  product  and  try  to  instill  into 
the  minds  of  consumers  the  idea  that  its 
very  tint  is  a  mark  of  richness,  compar¬ 
able  to  the  well-known  golden  hue  of 
fine  butter.  Nature  has  placed  a  com¬ 
mercial  weapon  in  our  hands  but,  instead 
of  using  it,  we  have  broken  the  sword 
and  have  weakly  attempted  to  copy  a 
western  defect  and  exalt  it  into  a  virtue. 
Our  dairymen  have  done  better.  "When 
confronted  by  the  competition  of  butter 
substitutes,  they  have  made  yellow  a 
trademark  of  their  superior  product  and 
have  seen  to  it  that  it  should  not  be 
imitated,  to  the  deception  of  possible 
customers.  “No  pale  yolks”  should  be  our 
slogan ;  not  that  we  wish  to  take  any 
unfair  advantage  of  our  western  com¬ 
petitors  but  that  we  must  do  something 
to  offset  that  famous  climate. 

The  preponderance  of  fowls  laying 
white  eggs  in  the  territory  about  New 
York  City  is  probably  responsible  for  the 
preference  for  white  eggs  in  the  markets 
of  that  city.  Most  good  eggs  being  white, 
it  has  seemed  to  consumers  that  good  eggs 
must  be  white.  Another  case  of  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas  without  just  foundation. 
There  are  already  signs  that  this  stran¬ 
gle  hold  of  the  white  egg*  is  being  broken 
and  that  brown  eggs  of  equal  quality  are 
to  be  recognized  as  on  a  par  with  those 
that  lack  color  of  any  kind. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  things  in  the 
food  habits  of  our  cities  that  the  house¬ 
wife  has  been  so  long  in  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  color  of  the  shell  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  Avith  the  quality  of  the  shell’s 
contents  and  that  the  family  budget  may 
be  perceptibly  reduced  by  purchasing  a 
dozen  brown  eggs  when  eggs  are  wanted 
instead  of  an  equal  number  of  the  white 
ones  displayed  by  their  side.  This  fact 
cannot  be  forever  kept  from  the  city  con¬ 
sumer’s  attention,  hoAvever,  and  poultry- 
men  who  keep  the  fine  large  breeds  of 
fowls  that  lay  broAvn  eggs  are  quite  jus¬ 
tified  in  pushing  their  product  as  fully 
equal  to  any  that  commands  a  higher 
price  solely  on  account  of  color. 

My  friend  from  Holland  is  doing  this, 
lie  is  urging  upon  his  Barnevelders, 
through  selection  in  breeding,  that  they 
shall  produce  an  egg  so  dark  brown  that 
it  may  be  quickly  recognized  as  a  Bar¬ 
nevelder  egg.  He  wishes  no  compromise 
in  the  matter;  the  true  Barnevelder  egg 
shall  be  a  deep  chocolate  broAvn  in  ex¬ 
terior  color  and  shall  have  within  a  yolk 
of  such  attractive  golden  tint  that  there 
can  be  no  mistaking  it  for  anything  but 
a  yolk  containing  all  the  fat  soluble 
vitamins  and  other  nutritive  values  that 
nature  can  place  in  so  small  a  compass. 
So  far,  he  is  working  Avith  little  help, 
but  other  poultry  keepers  Avho  are  obliged 
to  lament  the  discrimination  against 
their  eggs  because  of  color  can  come  to 
his  aid,  Avhile  bettering  themselves,  by 
first  offering  a  superior  product,  then 
calling  prospective  customers’  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  product  may  be  easi¬ 
ly  recognized  in  the  market  by  the  coat 
of  deep  tan  that  hides  within  the  nug¬ 
get  of  gold.  M.  B.  D. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  E.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  65th  annual  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  at  Madison,  Wis.,  opens 


November  11,  continuing  for  10  days. 
One  entire  session  of  this  big  body  will 
be  devoted  to  the  nation-wide  questions 
of  co-operative  marketing,  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  and  the  national  marketing 
act.  Other  important  questions  that  Avill 
come  before  the  Grange  body  Avill  be  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  equitable  methods  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  increased  school  advantages  for 
rural  children,  the  export  debenture  plan 
and  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Among  those  Avho  will  address  the 
convention  will  be  Governor  LaFollette, 
President  Glenn  Frank  and  Dean  Chris¬ 
tiansen  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  dairy  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  country.  The  county  recently 
staged  a  Milk  Week  celebration,  in  the 
observance  of  Avhieh  the  Middletown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  bankers  of 
the  city,  the  Dairymen's  League  and 
many  local  organizations  combined  to 
make  the  event  a  big  success.  It  Avas  in 
Orange  County,  in  1907,  that  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Avas  born,  its  sponsor  being 
the  Orange  County  I’omona  Grange.  Al¬ 
bert  Manning,  one  of  its  founders  and 
for  many  years  the  secretary  of  the 
League,  was  prominent  in  Grange  Avork 
also,  serving  at  one  time  as  Master  of 
the  NeAV  York  State  Grange.  Orange 
County  also  holds  the  record  of  having 
sent  the  first  milk  train  into  NeAV  York 
City. 

Albany  will  have  the  honor  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  59th  annual  session  of  the 
NeAV  York  State  Grange,  Avhieh  Avill  be 
held  February  2-5.  1932.  Delegates  to 
this  convention  will  be  elected  at  the  De¬ 
cember  sessions  of  the  various  Pomona 
Granges  of  the  State.  The  biennial  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  will  take  place  at  the  Al¬ 
bany  session.  State  Secretary  Frank  J. 
Riley  will  complete  12  years  of  service 
as  secretary  at  the  coming  session.  State 
Master  Freestone  Avill  complete  four 
years  as  Master  at  the  coming  State 
Grange  session.  He  Avas  elected  to  his 
present  position  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1928. 
He  prefaced  his  service  as  Master  by 
four  years’  service  as  State  Overseer  and 
one  year  as  State  Lecturer,  he  being 
elected  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Mrs.  Blanche  Alexander,  of  Oswego 
County,  Avho  died  in  office.  The  term  of 

H.  E.  Aiken,  of  Chautauqua  County, 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  will 
expire  at  the  Albany  session.  Mr.  Aiken 
is  the  present  secretary  of  the  committee. 
Edson  J.  Walratli,  of  Jefferson  County, 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
AVas  re-elected  at  the  1931  session  for  a 
three-year  term.  The  term  of  E.  R.  Far¬ 
ley,  of  Orange  County,  the  other  member 
of  the  committee,  Avill  expire  in  1933. 
State  Master  Freestone  has  been  honored 
recently  by  being  appointed  as  a  member 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  PoAver  Commission 
by  Governor  Roosevelt. 

The  total  membership  of  the  NeAV 
York  State  Grange,  as  reported  at  the 
58th  annual  session,  at  Olean,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1931,  Avas  129.857,  a  gain  of 

I, 270  for  the  year.  The  number  of  ac¬ 
tive  Subordinate  Granges  Avas  869.  The 
voting  strength  of  the  State  Grange  at 
the  1931  session  was  756.  The  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Juvenile  Granges  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  as  reported  at  the  Olean  ses¬ 
sion  Avas  3,163,  a  gain  of  522  for  the 
year. 

For  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1930, 
there  Avere  63  Subordinate  Granges  in 
the  Empire  State  that  received  prizes  in 
gold  from  the  State  Grange  for  having 
made  a  net  gain  in  membership  of  25  or 
more,  Topper  Lake  Grange,  of  Franklin 
County,  heading  the  list  Avith  a  net  gain 
of  89  members.  The  interest  Avhieh  this 
contest  aroused  resulted  in  another  in¬ 
crease  in  membership  this  year.  The 
prizes  awarded  in  the  contest  of  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1930,  ranged  from  .$5  to 
$15 ;  all  Granges  securing  a  gain  of  50 
or  more  members  being  aAvarded  $10,  and 
those  above  70  being  given  $15.  But  tAvo 
Granges  reached  the  $15  award.  Topper 
Lake,  Avith  89  neAV  members,  and  Wall- 
kill  River  Grange,  of  Orange  County, 
with  77  members.  Secretary  Riley  will 
announce  the  Avinners  of  this  year’s  con¬ 
test  in  his  next  annual  report  at  the  Al¬ 
bany  session.  In  the  1930  list  of  win¬ 
ning  Granges  practically  all  of  the  Avin¬ 
ners  Avere  from  the  younger  Granges, 
there  being  10  Granges  bearing  organiza¬ 
tion  numbers  under  500.  The  topnotcher, 
Tupper  Lake,  bears  the  number  1,504. 


Chicken  Baked  in  Milk 

Dress  and  joint  a  chicken  of  4  to  6  lbs., 
dust  each  piece  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
roll  in  flour.  Put  the  chicken  in  a  roast¬ 
ing  pan  or  casserole  that  it  will  half  fill, 
then  pour  over  it  enough  SAveet  milk  to 
cover  the  chicken  completely.  Put  a 
close-fitting  lid  on  the  baker,  and  put  it 
in  the  oven,  cooking  the  chicken  until 
tender;  it  will  take  from  tAvo  to  2*4 
hours.  This  requires  but  little  attention 
while  cooking,  the  meat  is  tender  and 
juicy,  and  the  gravy  delicious.  It  is  an 
excellent  Avay  to  cook  an  elderly  fowl;  a 
young  bird  will,  of  course,  cook  in  a 
short  time.  As  it  really  gains  in  flavor 
by  being  Avarmed  over,  it  can  be  cooked 
on  Saturday  for  the  Sunday  dinner,  thus 
lessening  work. 


Rfi  P  PAPYITP  PI  C  2JO-310  egg  dams  $£.00 
•  v.  I.  LUbkCKbLj  275-290  ere  sirps  D  up 
New  York’s  highest  producimr  R.  C).  P.  flock. 
McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm  -  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


Connecticut  accredited  stock. 

SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM.  Madison,  Conn. 


Bronze  Turkeys 


3  yearling  hens  and  young  tom,  $25. 
T.  1).  SCHOFIELD  .  Woodstock,  A.  II. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Kaisers!  AVe’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 


HALL  BROS.i  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Box  60 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


Af'WENE  CHICKS 


„7  ^  _  ytt  WENE  cross-bred  fast  growing  broiler  chicks 

Wene  Cross-Bred  Wyan-Rock  and  Rhodi-Roclc  Broiler  Chicks  mature  10  to  20  days  quicker.  Hatches  every 
Thursday.  Also  straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Write  for  special  information  and  prices  or  call  at  our  farms. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Kill  Rats 

Poison 

A  New  Exterminator1  that 
Won*t  Kill  Livestock,  Poultry, 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  oven-dried 
under  the  Connable  process  which  insures  maxi- 
mumstrength.  Used  by  County  Agents  in  most  rat- 
kiiiingcampaigns.Money*BacK  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  extermina¬ 
tor.  All  druggists,  75(!,  $1.25,  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Get  My  New  Cut  Prices 


k  Lower 

Ik  Prices  on  Farm** 

Kk.  and  Poultry  Fence 

My  New  Copper  Steel  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence 
greatest  improvement  in  fencing  in  60  years! 

Lasts  TWICE  as  long  as  ordinary  fencing.  Saves  you 
HALF.  Direct  from  Factory.  I  Pay  Freight.  Easy  Payments. 

Write  for  new  free  catalog  today  .—Jim  Brown.  (6  1 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  I  WIRE  C0.y  Dept.  4306 F CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


GOD  LIVER  OIL 


PALE  AMBER 

U.  S.  P. 

Of  Tested  A’itamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums 
F.  O.  B.  N,  Y. 

COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CONE  IMPORT 
624  Kent  Avenue 


Poultry 


Big  Poultry  Magazine 

with  Colored  Pictures  Let  us  send  you  a 

4-months  trial  subscription  to  Poultry  Tribune, 
the  magazine  with  beautiful  poultry  pictures  in 
natural  colors.  New  poultry  raising  methods  ex¬ 
plained.  Money-making  ideas  in  every  issue;  it 
will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  income  from 

Jioultry.  Read  by  400,000  poultrymen.  3  years  for 
>1.00;  send  10c  coin  or  stamps  for  4-months  trial, 
ribune.  Dept.  30.  Mount  Morris,  Illinois 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c..  (stamps  or  coin) 
for  the  nevt  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal 
540  South  Clark  Street  Chicago.  Illinois i 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 
SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Winter  Broiler  Chicks 


ed  cross— Barred  Rock— Red 
$16.00  per  100;  *150  per  1000. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  - 


red 

cross. 


All  at 


Rosemont,  N.  J. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  a  new  .James- 
way  Electrically  Con  trolled 
Incubator.  Wh„  Itrd.,  Koeks  &  K.  I.lteds,  $10- 
100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $9-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1).  Write  for 
prices  on  1000  lots.  Quality  and  live  arrival  guar.  Cat- 
free.  FEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BROILER  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Keds,  Wyandottes.  lired  for  fast  uniform 
growth.  New  low  prices.  Prompt  shipments. 

SEIDELTON  FARMS  -  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

PEDIGREE  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— From 
polloruin  tested  R.O.P.  hens.  Booking  orders  for 
Baby  Chicks  from  225-296  egg  males  and  super  hens. 
GABRIEL’S  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Odessa,  New  York 

Dill  I  CTC  EftD  cm  F  f  s-  C.  Wh.  Leghorns— Tom 
lULLElO  run  OHLE.  Barron  strain.  Ready  to 

lay.  DIAMOND  POULTRY  FARM,  Cold  Spring,  N-  Y. 

DADV  PUI PUC  for  Winter  Broilers— Nov.  Price,  11c 
BHD  I  unluBJin  1,000  lots.  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds.  Blood-tested.  \YM.  O'BRIEN  •  Elkview,  Pa, 

for  Broilers^  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes; also 


delivery. 


Leghorns.  Very  low  prices  for  immediate 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


PURE  WHITE  AFRICAN  GUINEAS 

Why  let  hawks  carry  all  chicks  away,  pro-  Jo  CQ  p 
tect  them  by  having  a  tlock  of  Guineas . IT, 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  STRASBURG,  VA. 

SELECTED  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  blackhead  for  20  yrs. 
REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

“BOYAL  BRONZE”  Breeders— Rugged, sizeable,  beauti- 
II  ful  Toms,  $10;  Pullets,  $7.  Salem  Kami.  Amherst,  N.  II. 


FOR 


White  Emden  Geese 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Forms 

iiiiiiiiaiiiiwiiiaiiimiminiii 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL^f- 
bloodtested.  I5_years_disease-free  ancestry.  15 


years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS.  Box  156.  Walpole,  N.  H. 


J 


OSS 


'Jarm 

R.I.Reds 

Winter  Broiler  Chicks 

front  blood-tested  stock — rugged,  fast 
growing. 

PI  JI  ¥  FTq  *?or  Laying 

1  ®  For  Breeding 

Same  blood  as  1931  Contest  leaders. 

Also  Breeding  Cockerels. 

Write,  telling  your  needs. 

MOSS  FARM  ATlXr.EllItO,  MASS. 


NEW  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 

affords  the  most  complete  protection  ever  offered 
chick  purchasers.  Many  years  of  trapnest  and 
pedigree  work  have  produced  a  strain  that  can  be 
guaranteed  to  be  100*  alive  at  end  of  two  weeks  and 
to  pay  out  better  than  any  chicks  purchased  else¬ 
where.  Write  for  details  and  Pre-Season  Discount 


LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  Road, 
Methuen,  Mass. 


Chicks  That  Li 


>  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS  $ 

5  All  blood  tested.  Write  for  ■£ 
«J  details  and  prices.  j! 

V  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc.  £ 
•J  Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  £ 

RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  lbirred  Rocks  and  Reds  for  Fall  and 
Winter  Broilers.  New  Low  Prices. 

Member— N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Ine.,  729  French  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 

Visitors  Welcome 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

C&fth  or  C.  O.  D. 

Barred  and  White  Hocks . 610.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


TESTED  BARREO  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

$12.00—100  SG7.60— 500  SI  10.00—1000 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN.  PA. 


Dr.  Romig’s  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $10.00—100.  White  Wvan- 
dottes,  $11.00—100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00 — 100  100% 

prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D.  ° 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian 


Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PARKS  "CS’v™ 


Breading  Cockerels  et  Bargain  Price. 

„  Also  fine  selection  of  Pullets.  America's  Oldest  and 
Or-eatest  Layinc  Strain  of  Kecks  Selected.  Trapnested 
„“nd  Pedigreed  for  EGGS  since  1889.  Get  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Hatchin*  Egas  half  price.  10  .  Diecount  on  1932  Chicks. 

J.  W.  PARKS  A  SONS  Box  V  ALTOONA,  PA. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROClTcHICKS 

$10  per  100.  —  Heavy  Mixed  $8  per  100 

Prompt  service,  postage  paid.  100*  live  delivery  guar 

CHA8.F.  EWISO  Kt.  a  McCLUKE,  PA 

R»hv  rilipk^  Barred  R°cks  and  R.  I. 
"“"J'  V/AIAAe*%.»  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orders  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery 
ALLEY  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


PURE 


BRED 


CHICKS 


B 


Barred  Rocks..  $11.00—100 

K.  I-  Reds .  11.00—100 

..  ,  Mixed .  9.30—100 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1) 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 

D.  ROCK  COCKE II EPS— N.  Y.  Supervised.  April 
hatched.  3  for  .$13.30.  A.  J.  DAY,  R.  8,  Auburn,  .Y.  Y. 

Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col- 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according:  to  age.  Send  for  folder 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  343  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  n!  J. 

ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  O.  O.  b.  or  cash  —  lOOjt  arrival  guar. 
Jae.  E.  Fish,  Box  R,  Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 
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e  have 
violet 
sleeves 

astrol- 


blaek  with  white,  black  with  pink  or 
pastel  blue,  or  brown  with  eggshell. 

Shades  of  purple  and  violet,  especially 
the  soft  violet  tones,  are  newest  amon 
Fall  styles  in  woolen  dresses.  AY 
seen  some  charming  dresses  of 
woolen  trimmed  at  neck  and  on 
with  a  deeper  purple. 

People  are  much  thrilled  over 
ogy  nowadays — a  modern  revival  of  medi¬ 
eval  superstition — and  we  noticed  re¬ 
cently  some  astrological  birthday  cards. 
Each  one  was  decorated  with  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  gave  the  period 
when  the  sign  was  supposed  to  be  in  con¬ 
trol,  also  the  qualities  possessed  by  those 
under  the  sign.  These  cards  were  new 
and  amusing,  and  cost  10  cents  each. 

Junior  lunch  kits  were  seen  for  $1.39; 
they  consisted  of  a  tin  box  enameled  in 
color,  and  a  small  thermos  bottle  to 
match,  which  fitted  into  clips  inside  the 
box.  These  boxes  were  convenient,  sani¬ 
tary  and  attractive ;  just  the  thing  for 
the  school  lunch. 

No  doubt  many  a  farmhouse  near  the 
seashore  still  has  an  old  ship  lantern 
stowed  away  in  attic  or  shed.  Polished 
up  and  electrified  such  lanterns  are 
quaint  and  attractive,  and  have  some 
value  as  antiques.  We  saw  reproductions 
of  old  ship  lanterns  in  one  of  the  large 
department  stores ;  the  standing  table 
lamps  of  brass  or  pewter  were  fitted  with 
shades  made  of  old  maps ;  others  were 
hanging  lanterns,  or  hand  lanterns.  They 
varied  in  price  from  about  $6  to  $14. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Thoughts  of  washing,  churning  and 
some  peaches  to  convert  into  butter, 
along  with  innumerable  other  tasks  kept 
sleep  away  for  many  hours  one  night  re¬ 
cently.  Finally  I  struck  a  match  to  see 
the  time,  three  o’clock,  and  1  slipped  off 


Many  elaborate  dmnei's  are  served 
there ;  little  guests  thoroughly  enjoy  their 
visits,  knowing  that  they  are  not  intrud¬ 
ing  on  the  property  of  older  folks,  and 
then,  too.  what  a  thrill  it  is  to  have 
grown  folks  pay  an  occasional  visit  there 
— making  comments  on  the  weather,  the 
health  of  the  babies,  napping  in  the 
coaches,  etc.,  in  a  grown-up  fashion  ! 

There  is  a  window  on  each  side  that 
easily  slides  open.  A  door  at  the  front 
of  the  house  and  double  doors  at  the 
rear  provide  plenty  of  ventilation  and 
sunlight  when  desired.  A  little  built-in 
cupboard  furnishes  storage  space  for 
dishes  and  other  utensils  necessary  for 
“housekeeping.”  Chairs,  tables,  doll  beds 
and  coaches  are  included  in  the  furniture. 
Some  of  these  are  homemade.  Linoleum 
covers  the  floor. 

The  house,  alone,  is  not  the  only  source 
of  joy,  but  also  the  grounds  surrounding 
it.  Two  rope  swings  were  placed  under 
the  nut  trees  at  one  side.  A  little  wren 
house  nestles  above  in  the  branches.  Then, 
when  garden  activities  began  in  the  early 
Spring,  the  children  wondered  why  they, 
too,  couldn’t  have  some  flowers.  So  to¬ 
gether,  we  began  to  plant.  Indian  fire 
roses  from  the  woods 
the  sides  with  clumps 
Several  feet  from  the 
trellis  over  which 
On  either  side  we 


bushes  and  wild 
were  planted  at 
of  Iris  between, 
rear  doors  we  built  a 
climbs  a  pink  rambler, 
planted  elderberry  bushes  and  day  lilies. 
A  tiny  cedar  is  growing  just  behind  the 
trellis. 

There  is  a  space  between  the  play¬ 
house  and  the  large  chicken-house  that 
usually  grew  up  in  weeds.  We  wondered 
what  we  could  do  to  make  this  plot  more 
useful  and  attractive.  A  nut  grove 
seemed  to  be  the  solution.  So,  now,  there 
are  five  black  walnut  trees,  growing  there, 
that  were  brought  from  the  roadside 
where  they  grew  as  seedlings  and  three 


The  Little  Playhouse  Where  the  Children  Gather 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Armistice  Dav^ 

•> 

They  loved  the  splendor  of  earth’s  starry 
tent, 

The  songs  of  birds,  the  radiant  morn¬ 
ing  sun  ; 

They  glowed  with  youth  ;  the  dreary  days 
they  spent 

Planning  glad  years  when  Honor's  Goal 
was  won. 

They  never  grumbled,  whined  or  cursed 
their  lot.  v 

But  faithfully  performed  each  menial 
task, 

Convinced  that  “might  makes  right"  was 
a  great  blot 

Upon  the  world.  Yet  beneath  their 
grim  mask 

Of  stoical  indifference,  oft  they  dreamed 

Of  tranquil  days  amid  their  homeland 
woods, 

Of  shaded  pools  where  maiden  lilies 
gleamed, 

Where  one  might  revel  in  the  Seasons’ 
moods. 

Their  faith  in  Freedom's  Cause  they 
nobly  proved. 

Heath  cut  them  down ;  bravely  their 
lives  they  gave, 

And  all  God’s  bounties  that  they  craved 
and  loved 

Were  buried  with  them  in  a  foreign 
grave. 

— Norman  Stuckey. 

* 

This  is  the  season  when  we  get  many 
requests  for  a  good  sausage  recipe.  The 
following  is  a  government  formula  for 
pork  sausage:  65  lbs.  fresh  lean  meat,  35 
lbs.  good  fat,  1%  lbs.  salt,  two  ounces 
fine  *sage,  one  ounce  ground  nutmeg,  four 
ounces  black  pepper.  Cut  the  meat  and 
fat  into  small  pieces,  mix  and  add  the 
sea-soning,  and  then  put  through  the 
grinder,  using  the  small  plate.  After  it 
is  ground,  mix  thoroughly  to  be  sure  that 
it  is  uniformly  seasoned.  No  water 
should  be  added  if  it  is  stored  in  bulk, 
but  if  it  is  to  be  stuffed  in  casings  a  lit¬ 
tle  water  may  be  necessary  to  soften  the 
meat  so  it  will  slip  easily  into  the  cas¬ 
ings. 

We  are  asked  how  to  clean  zinc,  which 
usually  darkens  with  use  to  a  dingy 
shade.  It  can  be  brightened  by  scouring 
with  bath-brick,  the  old  reliable  scourer 
that  has  so  many  domestic  uses.  YYhere 
the  zinc  is  around  stoves,  or  other  floor 
spaces,  scour  with  bath-brick  and  kero¬ 
sene,  then  rinse  and  wipe  dry.  Table 
tops  or  any  place  where  the  zinc  may 
come  in  contact  with  food,  should  be 
scoured  with  bath-brick  and  water,  in¬ 
stead  of  kerosene.  Vinegar  may  be  used 
to  remove  stains  on  zinc,  but  must  be 
washed  off  very  thoroughly,  or  the  metal 
tarnishes  quickly. 

* 

How  many  of  the  younger  generation 
remember  the  method  of  cleaning  an  old- 
fashioned  parlor?  There  was  a  carpet, 
completely*  covering  the  floor  and  usual¬ 
ly  a  rug  or  twTo  laid  upon  that;  these 
must  be  taken  out  and  shaken,  and  the 
carpet  swept.  Damp  tea  leaves  might  be 
scattered  to  hold  the  dust,  but  it  was 
necessary  either  to  remove  much  of  the 
furniture  and  decorations  to  another 
room  during  the  sweeping,  or  cover  them 
with  dust  sheets.  In  any  ca»se  thorough 
dusting  was  necessary  afterwards,  to  re¬ 
move  dust  raised  in  sweeping.  A  mod¬ 
ern  room  calls  for  a  different  system ; 
the  contents  of  the  room  are  first  dusted, 
and  then  the  vacuum  cleaner  is  used  on 
draperies,  stuffed  furniture,  and  carpet 
or  rugs.  The  floor  is  then  dusted  with 
a  mop,  and  we  have  a  clean  room,  with 
a  wonderful  saving  of  effort.  Science 
has  certainly  done  much  for  the  house¬ 
wife,  saving  both  time  and  strength.  And 
yet  many  of  the  women  we  know  seem 
to  have  less  spare  time  now  than  their 
grandmothers  did. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Among  new  games  to  be  played  alone 
is  crossword  lotto,  which  costs  $1.  That 
crossword  puzzles  are  as  popular  as  ever 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  publisher 
of  crossword  puzzle  books  has  just  issued 
the  twenty-first  volume  in  a  series  of 
these  books. 

Satin  and  wool  are  combined  in  many 
new  Fall  frocks.  Some  of  them  have  a 
wool  skirt  with  a  satin  top,  which  is 
convenient  to  wear  under  a  coat.  The 
combinations  are  made  all  in  one  color, 
or  contrasting,  a  dark  woolen  with  a 
lighter  satin.  Favorite  combinations  are 


in  the  kitchen,  churned,  molded  the  but¬ 
ter  and  no  one  the  wiser.  Breakfast  be¬ 
fore  daylight,  washing  on  the  line  and 
butter  off  by  two  o’clock.  We  hope  to 
make  apple  butter  and  finish  up  the 
rushing  work  in  another  week,  and  then 
mayhap  one  can  get  a  rested  breath. 

My  first  entry  at  a  fair,  and  I  won  sec¬ 
ond  prize  on  a  hooked  rug.  Well,  yes,  I 
felt  rather  good,  even  if  it  was  a  red 
ribbon.  Mr.  P.  said  I  carried  my  rug 
around  just  to  let  folks  see  that  ribbon, 
but  doubled  four  times,  it  just  seems  to 
fall  in  a  natural  position  on  my  arm  so 
that  the  premium  tag  would  flutter  up 
at  every  breeze.  Guess  I  could  have 
doubled  tag  on  inside,  but  I  didn’t. 

Yarn  rugs  are  all  the  go  now,  but 
prices  on  material  very  high,  and  just 
small-sized  rugs  marked  up  $22.  I  won¬ 
der  if  anyone  ever  buys  them,  or  if  they 
are  just  to  get  people  to  buy  the  founda¬ 
tions,  yarns  and  hooks,  and  then  run  the 
risk  of  finding  a  sale  for  them?  Old 
chenille  curtains  make  lovely  hooked  rugs, 
and  take  dye  easily  if  not  the  color  de¬ 
sired. 

Our  fair  was  more  carnival  than  fair. 
The  booths  were  tucked  away  back  be¬ 
hind  and  showed  the  usual  display  of 
faneywork,  and  canned  goods ;  4-II  club 
work  is  growing  and  their  display  was 
fine,  also  the  Kingsport  Press,  and  many 
others.  The  display  of  corn  and  tobacco 
was  small  because  the  crops  were  not 
ripe,  but  everywhere  there  was  an  air  of 
depression  and  the  attendance  not  more 
than  half  former  years.  Hope  the  time 
of  adjustment  will  soon  be  over  and  work 
for  all  who  are  unemployed. 

Monday  again  and  a  busy  rush.  Hot 
and  dry ;  no  signs  of  the  needed  rain. 
How  we  long  for  a  bit  of  cooler  weather, 
and  no  doubt  when  Winter  comes  we  shall 
wish  just  as  fervently  for  a  breath  of 
Summer.  mks.  d.  b.  p. 


The  Children’s  Playhouse 

How  many  delightful  hours  have  been 
spent  by  the  children  in  the  little  play¬ 
house  under  the  nut  trees  along  the  drive¬ 
way  !  Even  year-old  Verna  Mae  gives 
shouts  of  glee  as  they  near  it,  for  she, 
too,  know,  that  there  is  much  joy  to  be 
found  there,  having  spent  many  happy 
moments,  securely  tied  in  a  little  rocker 
with  her  lap  full  of  playthings. 

We  hesitated  at  the  expense,  when  a 
friend  whose  children  had  outgrown  the 
little  house  offered  to  sell  it  to  us,  about 
two  years  ago.  But  how  many  times  we 
have  felt  repaid  when  we  heard  the  gay 
chatter  of  the  happy  children  at  play ! 


English  walnut  trees.  Small  cedars  were 
placed  here  and  there.  These  trees  were 
planted  last  Spring  and  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  all  are  growing  nicely. 

We  found  some  lovely  wild  flowers 
growing  in  the  woods.  The  children 
wanted  them  for  their  own  garden.  So, 
after  careful  transplanting,  a  miniature 
wild  flower  garden  is  thriving  under  the 
care  of  the  children.  No  doubt,  as  they 
grow  older,  the  interest  will  grow.  Other 
wild  flowers  will  be  added ;  their  names 
and  habits  will  be  studied.  Thus,  a  last¬ 
ing  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  will  become  established  in 
their  lives. 

We  also  plan  to  build  an  outdoor  fire¬ 
place  in  the  little  nut  grove  as  soon  as 
the  trees  provide  more  shade,  where  we 
can  hold  our  family  picnics.  We  expect 
to  invite  our  feathered  friends  to  share 
this  spot  with  us  by  building  bird- 
houses  and  feeding  stations  for  them. 

Oh,  think  what  possibilities  are  at 
hand  to  those  who  live  in  the  country ! 
Just  a  little  time  and  thought  spent  here 
and  there  in  co-operation  with  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  we  find  that 
home  means  just  a  little  more  to  us.  We 
forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  “dull 
times”  on  the  farm. 

MRS.  CLIFTON  G.  CROUSE. 


Milk  Candies 

Part  II 

Surprises. — For  the  surprise  cook  two 
cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup 
rich  milk  or  cream  to  the  soft-ball  stage 
(236  degrees)  ;  add  one  cup  raspberry  or 
any  tart  jelly  you  prefer,  and  boil  to  the 
soft-ball  stage  again.  Remove  from  the 
fire,  add  two  tablespoons  butter,  and  let 
cool  a  little.  Beat  until  creamy  and  firm 
enough  to  handle;  then  form  into  balls 
and  put  on  waxed  paper  to  harden.  Or 
turn  the  whole  mass  into  a  buttered  tin 
and  cut  in  squares.  Combine  three 
cups  brown  sugar,  a  pinch  of  soda,  three 
squares  of  chocolate,  grated  or  melted, 
and  two  cups  rich  milk.  Cook  to  the 
soft-ball  stage ;  add  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter.  Let  it  cool  a  little ;  add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  and  beat  until  creamy. 
Dip  the  balls  in  this  and  put  them  on 
waxed  paper  or  buttered  platter  to  hard¬ 
en.  If  chocolate  mixture  gets  too  stiff 
put  it  over  hot  water  or  you  can  wrap  it 
around  the  balls  with  your  fingers.  Three- 
fourths  cup  fine  nut  meats  can  be  added 
to  chocolate  mixture  with  vanilla. 

We  think  caramels  are  the  most  de¬ 
licious  of  the  milk  candies  and  here  are 
some  favorites. 


Chocolate  Caramels.  —  Two  and  one- 
half  cups  sugar,  three-fourths  cup  corn 
syrup,  one-fourth  cup  butter,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  2 y2  cups  whole 
milk,  2i/2  squares  of  chocolate,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Combine  sugar,  syrup, 
cream  of  tartar  and  one  cup  milk,  stir 
constantly  until  it  comes  to  a  boil,  then 
add  the  rest  of  the  milk  gradually,  so 
that  it  does  not  stop  boiling.  Cook  to 
hard-ball  stage  (248  degree's)  stirring 
frequently.  Add  chocolate,  vanilla  and 
butter,  and  beat  thoroughly.  Turn  into 
buttered  tins.  When  nearly  cold  mark 
into  squares,  and  when  cold  cut  with 
sharp  knife. 

Black  Walnut  Caramels.  —  Two  cups 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  light  corn  syrup, 
three  cups  whole  milk,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  three  tablespoons  butter,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla,  three-fourths  cup  black 
walnut  meats.  Cook  sugar,  syrup  and 
one  cup  milk  to  soft-ball  stage  (a  little 
dropped  in  cold  water  will  form  a  soft 
ball  when  taken  in  the  fingers).  Add  the 
second  cup  of  milk  and  cook  down  again 
to  soft-ball  stage ;  add  the  last  cup  of 
milk,  salt  and  butter,  and  cook  until  a 
little  dropped  in  cold  water  forms  a  hard 
ball  (248  degrees).  Add  vanilla  and  nut 
meats  and  pour  into  a  buttered  pan.  Let 
it  stand  several  hours,  or  over  night. 
Then  cut  into  squares  with  a  sharp  knife. 
It  will  cut  easier  if  removed  from  the 
tin  and  held  on  a  table  firmly  with  one 
hand  while  cutting  with  the  other. 

Coeoanut  Caramels.  —  One  cup  white 
sugar,  three-fourths  cup  light  corn  syrup, 
l.Vg  cups  milk  (if  a  richer  caramel  is  de¬ 
sired  use  cream),  two  tablespoons  butter, 
one-half  teaspoon  vanilla,  one  cup  cocoa- 
nut.  Combine  sugar,  syrup  and  one-half 
cup  milk.  Cook  slowly  until  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved ;  cook  to  soft-ball  stage  (238  de¬ 
grees)  stirring  constantly.  Add  another 
one-half  cup  milk  and  cook  to  soft-ball 
stage  again,  and  then  add  last  half  cup 
milk  and  cook  to  hard-ball  stage  (248  de¬ 
grees).  Add  butter,  coeoanut,  vanilla  and 
a  few  grains  of  salt.  Pour  into  but¬ 
tered  tin  about  8x4  inches,  and  let  stand 
two  or  three  hours.  Cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  into  squares. 

Honey  Caramels. — Four  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  two  cups  rich  milk,  l1/. 
cups  honey,  one-third  cup  butter.  Dis- 
solve  sugar  in  milk  and  honey,  over  slow 
fire.  Then  cook  to  liard-ball  stage  (248 
degrees).  Add  butter  and  pour  into  but¬ 
tered  pan.  When  cold  cut  in  squares. 

Brown  Sugar  Caramels. — Cook  three 
cups  of  brown  sugar,  IY2  cups  white 
sugar,  three-fourths  cup  light  corn  syrup, 
1  V>  cups  cream,  three  cups  milk  and  one- 
half  cup  butter  to  the  liard-ball  stage 
(248  degrees),  stirring  frequently  to  pre¬ 
vent  scorching.  Remove  from  fire  and 
add  iy2  cups  nut  meats  and  two  tea¬ 
spoons  vanilla.  Pour  into  a  buttered 
pan.  When  cold  cut  in  squares. 

Fig  Caramels. — Two  cups  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  white  sugar,  one-half  cup  corn 
syrup,  three  cups  milk,  one-fourth  cup 
butter,  pinch  of  soda,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  1  Y>  cups  chopped  figs.  Cook  syrup, 
sugar,  milk  and  soda  to  hard-ball  stage 
(248  degrees),  stirring  frequently  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning.  Add  butter,  figs  and  va¬ 
nilla,  and  pour  into  buttered  pan.  When 
cold  cut  in  squares  and  wrap  in  oiled 
paper.  Raisins  or  dates  can  be  used  in 
place  of  figs.  MARY  KEDYNS. 


Helping  a  Country  Church 

I  would  appreciate  ways  and  means  of 
making  money  for  a  church  building  fund, 
also  methods  of  reorganization  of  church¬ 
goers — I  mean  by  that  people  who  really 
love  a  beautiful  church,  but  who  in  these 
days  of  hectic  living  and  rush  and  hurry 
just  fail  to  attend  church,  which  must 
have  their  co-operation  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive.  I  would  appreciate  so  much  any 
suggestion.  j.  w. 


Easily  Made  Mayonnaise 

If  you  have  trouble  with  ordinary 
mayonnaise  try  this :  Put  into  a  mixing 
bowl  two  tablespoons  sugar,  1  Y<2  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  two  level  teaspoons  dry  mus¬ 
tard,  Ys  teaspoon  paprika  (which  may 
be  omitted),  %  cup  vinegar,  %  cup  salad 
oil,  one  egg.  Do  not  stir  these  together. 
Mix  four  tablespoons  cornstarch  with  Yi 
cup  boiling  water  and  cook  over  moderate 
heat,  stirring  constantly  until  it  becomes 
clear.  Then  while  still  hot,  add  it  to  the 
contents  of  mixing  bowl  and  beat  with 
egg-beater  until  smooth.  With  ordinary 
care,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  failure 
with  this  recipe,  and  it  does  not  require 
long  beating.  grace  a.  t.  miller. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Jean  has  been  in  school  three  weeks. 
From  being  a  mother  of  babies  I  have 
graduated  to  the  parenthood  of  a  scholar, 
and  find  my  days  greatly  concerned  with 
lunches,  speeding  clock  hands  and  clean 
dresses.  How  proud  we  are  of  her 
‘arithmetic”  papers  and  “writing”  !  Every 
one  goes  into  an  envelope ;  first  grade  ef¬ 
forts  are  too  brave  and  fine  to  find  their 
way  into  the  stove.  She  can  read  a  lit¬ 
tle  already,  write  her  name  well,  and 
make  legible  figures.  She  is  learning  to 
play  the  recess  games  and  act  out  a  lit¬ 
tle  pantomime  for  the  Hallowe’en  party. 
And  she  likes  her  teacher.  She  is  very 
fortunate,  too,  in  having  an  exceptionally 
fine  teacher.  I  am  so  grateful  for  that, 
and  also  that  she  has  someone  to  go  to 
school  with  her.  This  year  we  have  a 
schoolgirl  here.  She  helps  me  with  the 
work  and  the  children,  and  seems  like  one 
of  the  family  already. 

The  milk  situation  has  revolved  con¬ 
siderably  since  my  last  writing.  The 
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rating  plan  sounds  better  than  the  old 
surplus  idea,  if  it  only  works  out  as  well 
as  it  sounds.  I  am  greatly  interested  in 
the  talk  of  decentralization  of  manufac¬ 
turing.  They  say  the  city  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  industry,  and  surely  plants 
throughout  the  country  would  mean  a 
chance  for  more  farmers  to  sell  direct  to 
the  consumer.  There  are  many  points  in 
its  favor  certainly.  Who  knows,  per¬ 
haps  a  woolen  mill  will  spring  up  in  Peth 
and  an  airplane  factory  in  East  Brain¬ 
tree?  It  would  surely  bring  lots  of  ex¬ 
citement  to  us  farming  folk,  if  nothing 
more. 

We  have  been  having  a  chilly  spell,  but 
today  is  like  Summer.  Perhaps  I  shall 
get  a  chance  to  wear  my  new  dress  after 
all.  It  is  of  print,  cost  36  cents  and 
was  made  without  a  pattern !  But  for 
a’  that  and  a’  that,  it  is  too  pretty  to 
hang  away  until  the  time  comes  again 
for  sleeveless  frocks.  However  it  is  al¬ 
ways  nice  to  have  a  left-over  dress  for 
the  first  hot  days  which  take  us  by  sur¬ 
prise  in  Spring.  A  school  dress  of  Jean’s 
was  too  big  all  over.  With  inverted  ver¬ 
tical  tucks  over  the  shoulders  and  a  deep 
all-around  tuck  above  the  belt  I  made  it 
right  in  size.  The  small  tucks  join  the 
big  tuck  and  give  a  bolero  effect. 

Sue  Billings’  jolly,  chatty  article  was 
enjoyed  as  usual.  I,  too,  am  hypnotized 
by  the  five-ilnd-ten,  the  only  difference 
being  that  I  never  have  a  full  enough 
pocketbook  to  buy  things  which  could  be 


The  Moss  Rose  Quilt. — The  photograph  of  the 
Moss  Rose  quilt  was  made  from  a  quilt  faded 
with  age.  It  is  very  easy  for  an  applique  quilt 
and  is  beautiful  when  made.  The  colors  used 
are  red,  yellow  and  green.  It  requires  10 
blocks  for  the  quilt.  The  border  shows  it  is  an 
old  quilt,  for  our  grandmothers  linished  almost 
all  their  qililts  with  borders.  Price  of  patterns 
15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Illustrated  catalog  of  patchwork  patterns  and 
quilting  designs  with  directions  for  making 
quilting  frame,  price  15  cents. 


bought  cheaper  elsewhere.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  to  su?cumb  before  that  daz¬ 
zling  array  if  I  did  have.  On  the  rare 
chances  to  shop  in  the  city,  I  make  out  a 
list  of  the  things  which  I  wish  to  get, 
either  not  procurable  in  town  or  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  mail-order  house.  Usually 
the  dishes  are  very  reasonable  and  the 
late  ideas  are  carried  out.  Speaking  of 
dishes,  some  beautiful  green  glassware 
was  given  me  recently,  pitcher,  sugar 
bowl,  plate,  cake  dish  and  platter. 

Above  the  barn  we  have  a  field  of  molt¬ 
en  gold,  a  sunny  posy  garden,  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  old-fashioned  giant  sunflowers 
turn  brown  faces  toward  the  sun.  Roderic 
and  I  have  just  walked  up  the  hill  to 
look  at  them.  They  looked  as  if  they 
would  talk,  but  no,  they  answered  never 
a  word,  just  swayed  gracefully  in  the 
breeze  and  tossed  their  golden  hair.  I 
have  always  loved  sunflowers — they  are 
rare  around  here — and  feast  my  eyes 
daily  on  that  bright  patch.  They  are  too 
top-heavy  for  table  vases,  and  soon  shell 
off.  so  I  prefer  to  leave  them  growing. 

Well,  our  last  puppy  has  gone.  How  I 
always  hope  that  each  little  creature 
finds  a  kind  home !  A  dog  makes  work 
but  repays  it  all  in  the  pleasure  he  gives, 
and  by  his  faithful  devotion.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  like  animals.  I  always  think 
that  is  because  they  have  never  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  pet,  or  taken  the 
trouble  to  understand  them  as  they  would 
a  human  being.  I  have  heard  some  people 
speak  of  animals  as  being  our  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  they  reflect  the  Heavenly 
Father,  even  though  in  lesser  degree. 
“Not  even  a  sparrow  falleth.” 

Douglas  walks  in  his  pen  a  little  by 
hanging  on,  but  still  prefers  his  swing. 
By  the  way,  these  swings  may  be  easily 
washed  by  putting  into  a  tub  and  scrub¬ 
bing  with  a  brush,  then  rinsing  and  hang¬ 
ing  out  on  the  line  in  the  sun.  Three 
youngsters  have  had  this  one  and  it  is 
getting  worn.  One  might  be  renovated 
by  ripping  off  from  the  frame  and  cut- 
ling  a  new  seat,  using  the  old  material 
for  a  pattern,  from  a  heavy  bag,  such  as 
grass  seed  comes  in. 

Do  any  farm  mothers  use  ice  cream 
cartons  in  the  lunch  box?  If  these  are 
washed  and  dried  quickly  and  carefully 
after  the  ice  cream  is  removed,  they  may 
be  used  for  baked  apples  with  sugar  and 
cream,  custards  or  even  tomatoes,  peeled 
and  seasoned  to  taste.  These  containers 
have  also  the  advantage  of  being  light  in 
weight.  The  girls  vote  delicious  a  fudge 
frosting  which  I  put  on  their  cakes. 
When  I  told  Doris  that  it  was  my  own 
invention  it  occurred  to  pass  it  on  to  R. 
N.-Y.  readers,  as  it  is  a  fool-proof  frost¬ 
ing,  the  only  kind  I  ever  dare  to  make ! 


Melt  one  teaspoon  of  cocoa  with  one- 
fourth  cup  of  butter,  and  one  tablespoon 
milk  or  cream,  one-half  teaspoon  of  va¬ 
nilla  flavoring,  and  thicken  to  spreading 
consistency  with  confectioner's  sugar, 
about  three-fourths  cup. 

Mark’s  sister  and  husband  bought  a 
small  place  in  Peth  for  a  Summer  place. 
They  papered  and  painted  inside  and 
fixed  porches  and  the  water  supply.  It 
looked  so  clean  and  pretty  when  they 
were  through,  and  it  is  making  a  year- 
around  home  for  an  aunt  of  Mark’s, 
which  is  the  best  of  all.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  many  aging  women  who  have  no 
home,  and  of  the  many  empty  Summer 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


7SG — Tailored  Style. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  214  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


923 — Daintily  Femi¬ 
nine.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36 
requires  4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


520  —  Pretty  Day 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18,  20  years,  36.  38. 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  27-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


110 — For  the  School¬ 
girl.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6. 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  214  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
!4  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting,  1%  yds.  of 
lace  and  %  yd.  of 
1-in.  ribbon.  Ten 
cents. 


Our  Large  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


cottages  in  need  of  a  caretaker.  Cannot 
kind  hearts  and  worthy  receivers  get  to¬ 
gether? 

What  a  lot  of  uses  there  are  for  snap 
clothespins?  Has  anyone  let  the  tiny 
one  snap  them  onto  his  hair  and  clothes 
for  feathers?  Roderick  loves  to.  “In¬ 
jun,”  he  says,  sometimes  “Indie.”  It  is  a 
good  way  to  substitute  for  the  real  In¬ 
dian  togs. 

I  made  Jean  a  school  bag  from  a 
square  mail-order  box,  covering  it  with 
oilcloth  and  stitching  an  oilcloth  handle 
onto  the  top.  I  found  my  glue  spoiled 
when  the  work  was  begun,  so  tried  paste, 
which  was  rather  unsuccessful.  How¬ 
ever,  some  new  glue  has  secured  most  of 
the  loose  places.  On  rainy  days  a  paper 
bag  enclosed  makes  a  safe  place  to  put 
rubbers.  It  will  be  handy  for  carrying 
costumes  and  a  lunch,  for  one  will  go  in¬ 
to  it  too. 

Jean  is  home  with  her  first  school  book 
and  reading  her  very  first  little  story. 
Dickey  Dare,  aloud  to  Roderic  and  her 
proud  mother.  It  is  a  little  sad  when 
they  march  away  the  first  day,  but  how 
interesting  it  is  when  they  race  home  at 
night  !  MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 
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Kerosene  yU 
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This  Oiler  Good  for  Limited  Time  Only 

Oct.  15th  to  Nov.  14th  Inclusive 


INSTANT 


MANTLE 

LAMPS 


&CJWJV  LIGHT  Aiac 
Will  Brighten  and 
Your  ENTIRE  HOME 


A  COLD  WEATHER 
STYLE  HINT/ 


Women  who  want  both  style 
and  comfort,  wear  Indera 
Figurfit  (Coldpruf)  Knit 
Slips.  These  smart  slips  are 
the  very  thing  for  cold 
weather.  They’re  knit-  • 
ted  by  a  special  pro¬ 
cess  that  insures  com¬ 
plete  protection  on 
the  coldest  days,  yet 
they  may  be  worn  tin-  ( 
derneatli  the  smartest 
dress.  For  they  never 
bunch  between  the , 
knees  or  crawl  around 
the  hips.  They  fit 
without  a  bulge  or  wrin-  * 
kle.  And  the  STA-UP 
shoulder  straps  always  live  , 
up  to  their  name.  Indera 
is  made  in  two  models, 
sport  and  regular,  for  ■ 
women,  misses  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Ask  your  dealer  to . 
show  you  your  size  in  all 
wool,  rayon  and  wool,  ray¬ 
on  and  mercerized,  cotton 
and  wool,  all  cotton.  Fast 
Colors,  Write  for  FREE 
I  ndera  Style 
Folder  No.  2o2. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  ifTOwths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh  Antiseptic.  healinp._  Bij?  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  f?et  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


Learn  to  Re-Seat 
Your  Chairs 


Have  you  a 
chair,  stool  or 
bench  that  you 
•would  like  to 
re- seat?  We  will 
teach  you  how 
to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane, 
Kush,  Heed, 
Splints,  Fibre 
Kush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 


Send  10c  today  for  our  illustinted  Instruction  Kook 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 

258  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x1%  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cwtieura  Soap 

Mother’s  Favorite  for 
All  the  Family 

t  Price  25c.  Sample  free. 

Y"  Address:  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  16B,  Malden,  Mail. 
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Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


An  agent  introducing  himself  as  J.  TV. 
Williams,  Amarillo,  Texas.,  sold  me  a  bill 
of  goods  to  be  mailed  me  from  the  Style- 
craft  Lingerie  Company.  As  I  am  work¬ 
ing  and  away  from  home  when  the  mail 
carrier  comes  I  foolishly  paid  for  the 
goods  in  full.  They  never  came.  I  wrote 
the  company  and  wrote  the  agent,  hut  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply  from  either.  Have  you 
any  way  of  finding  out  whether  there  is 
such  a  company,  or  whether  the  whole 
tiling  is  a  fraud?  W.  E.  J. 

New  Mexico. 

The  Stylecraft  Lingerie  Company,  85 
Buffalo  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  advise  us 
that  J.  W.  Williams  is  not  an  authorized 
representative  of  theirs,  and  to  their 
knowledge  is  a  fraud.  He  is  being 
traced,  and  if  they  are  able  to  locate 
him,  will  prosecute  him  to  the  full  limit 
of  the  law.  They  have  received  no  or¬ 
ders  from  him,  and  it  seems  that  this 
subscriber  has  been  imposed  upon,  and 
will  have  to  charge  the  amount  up  to  ex¬ 
perience. 

I  have  some  money  due  on  three  mort¬ 
gages.  Some  of  them  may  want  renew¬ 
als.  Would  you  tell  me  if  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  is  a  good  buy? 
Would  you  advise  buying  any  stock, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  example? 

Connecticut.  E.  K. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  is  a  strong  corporation  and  its 
stock  maintains  a  very  good  dividend. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  one  of  the 
good  railroads,  but  its  -stock  has  been 
varying  very  much  in  value,  and  is  rather 
low  at  the  present  time. 

We  do  not  recommend  investment  in 
stocks  by  our  country  people,  because 
while  they  may  be  good  at  the  present 
time,  they  are  liable  to  fluctuations  and 
in  the  future  may  be  worth  more  or  en¬ 
tirely  useless.  Bankers  and  financiers 
generally  are  in  touch  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  companies  and  with  the  mar¬ 
ket  daily,  and  when  a  weakness  appears 
in  a  stock  they  know  it  in  advance  and 
are  able  to  sell  and  get  out  with  little  or 
no  loss,  but  people  who  are  unable  to 
keep  informed  and  are  unable  to  protect 
themselves  suffer  heavy  losses  in  conse¬ 
quence.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we 
are  unable  to  recommend  stock  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  investment.  Bond  and  mortgage  on 
local  property  for  about  50  per  cent  of 
its  value  is  a  desirable  investment,  pro¬ 
vided  the  investor  knows  the  value  of  the 
property  and  the  moral  risk  of  the  bor¬ 
rower.  Loans  of  this  kind  may  be  made 
for  one  to  three  years. 

Is  the  Rol-.Ivel  Company,  superior 
guaranteed  hosiery,  Greenfield,  Ohio,  a 
good  firm?  I  answered  an  advertisement 
in  our  Sunday  paper  to  do  work  at  home, 
such  as  they  offer,  $10  per  thousand  for 
addressing  circulars  at  home,  but  require 
a  deposit  of  $1.60  as  a  pledge  of  good 
faith.  J.  w.  k. 

New  York. 

This  is  evidently  a  worli-at-home 
scheme.  While  we  find  no  commercial 
rating  for  the  company,  it  may  have  fi¬ 
nancial  responsibility,  but  our  advice  Is 
to  get  a  full  understanding  of  their 
proposition  before  you  send  your  $1.60. 
We  do  not  think  they  intend  to  pay  $10 
a  thousand  for  addressing  envelopes. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  made  an  impor¬ 
tant  decision  in  a  farm  case  last  week. 
Reuben  W.  Wright  sold  a  farm  to  Mary 
Birale,  and  took  back  a  $12,000  pur¬ 
chase  money  mortgage.  The  mortgage 
contained  the  usual  clause  that  the  mort¬ 
gagor  must  keep  the  buildings  insured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagee.  One  of 
the  policies  expired  later.  When  asked 
to  renew  it,  Mary  Birale  said  she  did  not 
have  the  money  and  Mr.  Wright  said  he 
would  insure  the  building.  He  did  so  and 
took  a  policy  of  $2,000  in  the  name  of 
Mary  Birale.  A  year  later  the  house 
burned,  and  the  company  refused  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  Avas 
voidable  because  it  contained  a  clause  to 
the  effect  that  the  company  would  not  be 
liable  if  there  were  any  other  policies  cov¬ 
ering  the  property.  Mr.  Wright  knew 
that  there  was  such  another  policy,  and 
he  failed  to  inform  the  company  and  se- 

ID 

cure  a  waiver  to  make  the  policy  valid. 
Mary  Birale  brought  suit  against  Mr. 
Wright  for  the  amount  of  the  insurance 
and  the  premium  of  $60  which  she  paid, 
with  an  installment  of  interest.  The  trial 
court  decided  against  her,  and  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  in  the  Fourth  Depart¬ 
ment  upheld  the  judgment  of  the  trial 


court,  but  now  the  Court  of  Appeals  re¬ 
versed  the  two  lower  courts  and  held  that 
Mr.  Wright  acted  as  agent  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  and  through  his  negligence  became 
responsible  to  her  for  the  amount  of  the 
policy  and  the  premium  of  $60.  The  de¬ 
cision  is  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  frequent  complaints  that 
mortgagees  act  in  an  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
fair  manner  in  renewing  insurance  when 
neglected  by  the  mortgagor,  causing  un¬ 
necessary  expense.  This  plaintiff  is  an 
inexperienced  woman  unable  to  speak  En¬ 
glish,  and  the  opinion  written  by  Chief 
Judge  Cardoza  indicates  that  the  high¬ 
est  court  of  the  State  protects  the  lowly 
and  feeble  when  their  cause  is  just. 

We  have  a  thought  to  start  in  a  small 
way  in  the  rabbit  business.  Some  of  the 
concerns  selling  breeding  stock  promise  to 
buy  back  the  offspring  for  five  years,  but 
they  make  such  extravagant  promises  of 
profit  we  are  skeptical  of  their  proposi¬ 
tions.  We  have  no  money  to  lose,  and 
any  information  you  can  give  us  would 
be  greatly  appreciated.  c.  c.  u. 

New  York. 

There  have  been  and  there  are  now 
several  concerns  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  promising  to  sell  farmers  a 
breeding  stock  of  rabbits  at  about  $30 
apiece,  on  the  agreement  to  take  back  the 
offspring  at  varying  prices  running  from 
the  normal  price  of  meat  up  to  $10  apiece 
for  the  breeding  does. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  encourage 
farmers  to  go  into  these  propositions  be¬ 
cause  the  concerns  selling  the  breeding 
stock  have  not  furnished  to  us,  or  the 
farmers  as  far  as  we  know,  information 
to  show  that  they  are  responsible  for 
their  part  of  the  contract.  Since  they 
are  soliciting  the  business  and  requiring 
cash  payments  on  an  agreement  that 
sometimes  runs  five  or  10  years,  we  hold 
that  it  is  up  to  them  to  furnish  evidence 
of  their  responsibility.  We  frequently 
report  bankruptcy  of  these  buy-back  rab¬ 
bit  concerns. 

Most  of  these  companies  hold  out  en¬ 
couragement  for  profits  to  the  breeder, 
which  seem  to  us  extravagant  and  im¬ 
possible  of  attainment.  There  is  some 
demand  for  rabbits  in  the  Far  West  and 
a  little  demand  in  the  East,  but  not 
large ;  and  if  these  concerns  and  their 
breeders  succeed  in  producing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rabbits  that  they  claim,  there 
would  soon  be  a  surplus  in  the  eastern 
markets  for  which  there  would  be  no  de¬ 
mand,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
concern  of  ordinary  means  to  live  up  to 
the  contract  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  A 
breeder  may  be  able  to  produce  rabbits 
under  present  conditions  with  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  Experience  shows  that 
a  great  many  fail  in  the  attempt,  and 
with  a  surplus  market,  the  chances  of 
success  would  be  less. 

The  inducement  to  pay  the  high  price 
of  $30  apiece  for  breeding  rabbits  is  in 
the  expectation  that  the  sellers  will  take 
back  the  progency.  Heretofore,  sooner  or 
later,  in  our  experience,  the  concerns 
have  failed  to  make  good  on  these 
promises,  and  there  has  been  a  pretty 
general  complaint  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  results  on  the  part  of  those  who 
bought  the  breeding  stock. 

We  would  not  deny  those  who  have  a 
fancy  for  the  business  the  privilege  to 
undertake  it,  but  we  want  those  who  are 
tempted  by  promises  of  big  profit  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  whole  proposition.  Before 
paying  $30  apiece  for  a  stock  of  rabbits, 
on  the  promise  that  the  seller  will  buy 
back  the  product  at  profitable  prices,  we 
advise  our  friends  to  demand  that  the 
seller  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
financial  ability  to  live  up  to  the  agree¬ 
ment.  Some  breeders  make  a  success  of 
rabbits,  but  they  will  tell  you  frankly 
that  the.  business  is  no  bonanza.  They 
will  not  promise  to  buy  back  the  off¬ 
spring  but  they  will  sell  their  breeding 
stock  at  a  reasonable  price. 

I  read  the  advertisement  of  a  medicine 
for  nervousness  called  Yreem  by  Dr. 
Harris  H.  Luntz.  It  covered  a  whole  page 
of  the  paper.  Will  you  send  me  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  this  Dr.  Luntz?  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  medicine,  b.  c. 

Michigan. 

We  do  not  have  the  address  of  this 
doctor  nor  do  we  know  the  remedy.  Of 
course  the  advertisement  did  not  appear 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  A  reputable  physician 
is  the  only  one  who  should  be  consulted 
for  ailments,  and  we  find  more  harm  than 
good  done  by  self-dosing  with  many  ad¬ 
vertised  nostrums. 


ROOFI  NCfCOPRLOY 


Though  always  considered  perfect  roofing  from  every  standpoint  Channeldrain 
Roofing  again  has  been  improved  until  even  a  powerful  water  hose  failed  to 
make  it  leak — a  test  far  more  severe  than  any  encountered  in  actual  service.  In 
addition — Channeldrain  is  made  of  COP-R-LOY.  This  means  resistance  to 
rust  and  assures  permanence  throughout  the  years  to  come.  Consider,  also, 
that  it  is  safe  from  fire  and  lightning — that  it  costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
roofing — and  you  have  the  greatest  roofing  service  for  any  farm  building. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  explain  the  patented  Channeldrain  roofing,  its  simple, 
positive  results  and  lasting  service.  See  the  dealer  nearest  you. 

WHEELING  CORRUGATING  COMPANY,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 

Branches:  New  York  Buffalo  Philadelphia  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Louis 
Richmond  Chattanooga  Minneapolis  Des  Moines  Detroit  Columbus,  Ohio 


WHEELING  HINGE-JOINT  FENCE 

A  tough,  strong  fence  made  more  lasting  by  the  use  of  COP-R-LOY.  Full  gauge 
wires,  coated  with  pure  molten  zinc  for  extra  resistance  against  wear  and 
weather.  Your  dealer  will  gladly  explain  the  many  advantages  in  fencing  with 
Wheeling  Fence,  the  pre-tested  fence. 


FIRE-PROOF 

LIGHTNING- 

PROOF 

RUST- 

RESISTING 


Dried  Beet  Pulp 

Hailed  from  the  Golden  Gate 
to  the  Plymouth  Rock — from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
.  .  .  the  All-American  feed! 


No  other  feed  has  earned  such  a 
universal  good  will.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  other  feeds — but  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  admits  no  argument! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  aids  digestion  and 
promotes  health  as  no  other  feed 
can.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  corrects 
the  bad  habits  of  other  feeds. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  good  for  all  animals — but  rats,  mice,  moths,  mites  and 
weevils  won’t  touch  it ! 


How  much?  Listen!  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  selling  now  at  its  lowest  price  in  25 
years!  Recommend  it?  Listen!  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  fed  by  more  than  100  State 
Experimental  Stations  in  20  states  east  of  the  Rockies!  Where  to  buy  it?  Listen! 
See  your  feed  dealer — or  write  direct  to  us.  Your  Pulp  will  be  shipped  from 
the  Sugar  Factory  nearest  you! 

LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Dept.  R-12  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Do  Not  Take  Worm  Loss 

[worms  “Heavy  Eaters ”  of  profit ] 


FREE 


2  Illustrated 

Worm  Bulletins 


WORM  CAPSULES 


Practical,  helpful 
information  on  re¬ 
moving  worms 
from  Livestock 
aad  Poultry. 

Save  Your 
Profits! 


KILL  STOMACH  WORMS,  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS,  HOOKWORMS 

in  SHEEP,  HOGS, 
DOGS  and  FOXES 


Safe  — no  long,  costly  setback  — Easy  to  give,  exact 

dose — Dependable,  a  Parke-Davis  Product. “Thieving 

worms’’  are  not  tolerated  in  well-managed  Herds, 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 

For  free  bulletins  address 

PARKE-  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Desk  N-39  Y  Animal  Industry  Dept. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  permanent 
profitable  business  selling  Whitmer  Quality  Household 
necessities  to  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  We 
teach  you  free.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  $50  up 
weekly.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Fav -Day- 
Plan. 

'  The  H.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

109-F  Market  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Cash  Prizes 
for  BIG  GAME 
HUNTERS 

FREE  Clark-  Mounting 

No  entry  fee.  In  case  of  a  tie,  duplicate 
awards  will  be  made  to  all  in  the  tie. 

Alaskan  Moose,  $125.  Canadian  Moose,  $125. 
Caribou,  $75.  Mountain  Sheep,  $75. 
White-Tail  Deer,  $100. 

The  best  head  of  eacli  big-game  animal  listed  above, 
killed  and  delivered  to  the  Studios  for  mounting  be¬ 
fore  February  1,  1932,  will  be  James  L.  Clark-Mount¬ 
ed  absolutely  FREE.  Iu  addition,  above  cash 
awards  will  be  paid  the  winning  sportsmen.  Inter¬ 
nationally  known  judges.  Write  today  for  details. 
The  James  L.  Clark  Studios,  Inc. 
705-715  Whitlock  Avenue,  New  York 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent’’  and  "Record  of  Invention"  form. 

No  charge  for  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A,  . 
O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney.  5032  Security! 
Savings  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg,,  Washington,  De  C.  | 

Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Better  than  B  batteries.  In 
use  over  three  years.  Guaranteed.  Free  pamphlet. 

COLE  MrS,  CO.  -  -  OEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Chinese  Water  Chestnut 

I  bought  the  seed  I  am  enclosing  at 
c;;r  county  fair,  represented  to  be  a 
Chinese  water  rose.  By  placing  it  in  wa¬ 
ter,  in  11  days  it  would  produce  a  lovely 
flower.  I  bit,  placed  it  in  water  and  let 
it  remain  for  six  weeks.  As  you  see  I 
have  no  rose.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the 
thing  is,  and  if  it  would  really  grow  any¬ 
where?  I  want  to  be  prepared,  if  I  ever 
see  them  for  sale  again,  by  knowing  what 
they  are.  No  one  who  brought  them  had 
any  better  luck  than  I.  MBS.  c.  M.  B. 

Virginia. 

What  the  unscrupulous  vender  sold 
was  the  Chinese  water  chestnut ;  also 
known  as  Jesuit’s  nut.  Its  botanical 
name  is  Trapa  bicornis.  The  strange- 
looking  fruit  which  may  be  compared  to 
a  buffalo's  skull  with  horns  attached,  has 
long  been  sold  as  a  curiosity  under  vari¬ 
ous  names ;  it  became  familiar  to  many 
of  the  older  generation  in  1876,  when  it 


The  Chinese  Water  Chestnut 


was  sold  as  a  souvenir  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia.  Under 
the  name  of  ling,  it  is  a  valuable  article 
of  food  in  China,  the  fruits  being  roasted 
or  eaten  raw  like  chestnuts.  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  aquatic  plant,  the  rosette  of 
leaves  floating  on  the  surface;  the  flowers 
are  rather  small,  followed  by  the  odd 
seed.  Unless  the  seed  is  kept  in  water 
it  will  not  retain  viability,  and  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  these  dried  seeds  ger¬ 
minating.  There  is  a  European  variety, 
Trapa  natans,  that  is  grown  in  water 
gardens ;  the  fruit  or  nut  has  four  spine- 
scent  angles;  hence  the  name  of  water 
caltrops.  Another  variety,  found  in  In¬ 
dia  and  Ceylon,  is  called  Singhara  nut. 
The  picture,  engraved  from  the  specimen 
sent  by  our  inquirer,  shows  the  odd  form 
of  the  Chinese  seed. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  10-12.  —  Maine  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  Maine  Dairymen’s  Association, 
Maine  Seedsmen’s  Association,  Caribou, 


Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison,  Wis. 

Nov.  16-17. — Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Everyone  invited. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition.  Chicago. 

Dec.  1-6.  —  Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary  Harvey  C.  Wood,  Room 
1900,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dec.  2-4.— -New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12.  —  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  J. 
Singer,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show.  Sharon,  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon.  Conn. 

Dec.  9-11. — Second  annual  landscape 
school,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
O. 

Jan.  5-8,  1932. — Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  13-15. — NeAV  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Edgerton 
Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  13-17. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  1S-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 


Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Jan.  27-29. — NeAV  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Eastern  Meeting,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 

Feb.  2-5. — Neiv  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 

Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  hath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up _ 

LAND  OPENINGS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  Improved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  G.  H.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

iJift  A  ODC  C  Within  100  miles  of  New  York 
I H v  — Dairy  farm,  good  house, 

barns,  concrete  floor;  springs,  wells,  orchard— $9,500. 
Cash  $2,500.  M.  M.  FREAK,  9  Cannon  St.,  Vou£hk«*epsie,  N.  Y. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  sges  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BHOOAI E  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Binoculars-Field  Glasses-Telescopes 

NEW  AND  USED — $1 .00  UP 

8X  Binoculars  §11.00  All  makes.  Large  assortment. 
Catalog  free. 

MJ  MAUKIER  CO.,  l)ept.  5811,  Elmira,  3V.  Y. 


Oak  Motor  Robes  g£eI,leal  Chl-istmHS 


Royal  uak  muiur  nuuts  gifts.  Save-Buy  direct 

100%  pure  wool  for  $3. 93.  Write  now  for  free  illustrat¬ 
ed  sample  leaflet.  “Solid  Comfort.” 

GLEN  WOOLEN  MILLS,  Inc  ,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


y  ■  n  11  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

W  £1  n  M  $1.15  III.  Knitting; yarns  at  bargain  Samples  free. 

■  ■»  ■■  H.  A.  Bartlett,  ( Mtr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


U_..  C_l„  Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  for  dairy 

nay  ror  Oai6  trade.  Reference  First  Nat’l  Bank, 

Tully,  N.  Y.  JAMES  KELLY,  139  Friscoe  Ave.,  Syracuse,  \. Y. 


7  C  BEAUTIFUL  WASHABLE  QUILT  PRINTS— none 
I  Q  alike,  25c  postpaid.  Casa  with  order.  Quilt 
Tops,  $3  up.  LILLIAN  BOURXE.IDowners  Grove,  II  . 


MONEY  Cracking  Black  Walnuts-Hand  power  husking, 
cracking  machines.  J,  K.  Hershey,  Mfr.,  Kinxers,  I'a. 


Oats  Straw 


AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car¬ 
loads.  James  £•  Dante,  Jr.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  In  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issae  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Competent  woman  for  general 
housework;  must  lie  good  cook  and  assist  with 
laundry:  references  required;  wage  $40.  Apply 
TREDEXNIOK.  237  South  Mountain  Ave., 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


WANT  AN  HONEST,  reliable  man  to  work  on 
farm;  must  be  good  teamster  and  milker; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1822,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  housekeeper  on  farm,  good 
cook  preferred,  right  inducements.  JACK 
NIFLOT,  Long  Eddy,  Sull.  Co..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young,  single  man,  to  milk,  help 
peddle  milk  and  wash  bottles;  must  be  willing 
worker,  neat,  honest,  reliable  and  steady;  no 
tobacco  or  liquor:  references;  state  wages. 
HIGHLAND  DAIRY  FARM,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  good 
plain  cook,  modern  country  home,  3  in  family; 
$35  monthly.  ADVERTISER  1831,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  to  work  on  small 
farm;  honest,  sober,  kindly  man  who  desires 
a  permanent  home  and  treated  as  one  of  family; 
$10  month  during  Winter.  ADVERTISER  1837, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  man  work  around  horses, 
garden  and  upkeep,  no  cow;  wife  part-time 
cooking  and  housework:  wages  $80,  with  heat, 
light  and  small  furnished  cottage:  please  send 
copy  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  1838,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife;  man  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer  and  horseman;  wife  cook 
and  housekeeper;  on  small  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED.  37,  commercial  ex¬ 
perience,  capable,  reliable,  understands  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  upkeep  private  estate:  chauffeur’s 
license;  excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Position  by  experienced  farmer- 
gardener.  married,  40,  no  children,  references. 
ADVERTISER  1812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  American,  capable, 
reliable;  14  years’  experience:  references; 
ready  now;  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  1811, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker.  • 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale.— Milk.  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
6  to  7c:  milk,  special,  qt..  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100:  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good,  $70  to  $85:  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common,  $45  to  $05;  beef  cows  and 
bulls  live.  100  lbs.,  $0  to  $8;  veal  calves,  milk 
fed  choice.  $14  to  $l(i;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
good.  $10  to  $13;  lambs.  $5  to  $8;  sheep.  $2  to 
$3:  broilers,  average  2%  lbs.,  lb.,  20  to  22c; 
chickens,  large,  fancy,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  fowls, 
lb.,  18  to  20c;  eggs,  mixed,  local,  fresh,  doz., 
48  to  50c.  .  .  ,  „  , 

Retail.— Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13  to 
14c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c:  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livery  lb.,  35  to  40c:  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb..  35  to  37c:  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  33  to  34c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb  25  to  29c:  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to  20c: 
cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  eggs,  farmers’ 
delivery,  fresh,  doz.,  55  to  58c:  _oggs.  store 
sales,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  52  to  55c;  broilers, 
dry  picked,  fancv,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  chickens, 
roasters,  fancy,  lb.,  40  to  45c:  fowls,  large, 
lb.,  25  to  28e ;  apples,  fancy,  eating,  lb.,  6  to 
7c;  potatoes,  pk.,  15  to  17c;  spinach,  pk.,  17 
to  19c;  turnips,  lb.,  3c.  F.  A.  O. 


POSITION.  MOTHER’S  helper,  Pennsylvania. 
ADVERTISER  1824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  home  with  small  adult  fami¬ 
ly;  can  milk,  housework,  light  chores;  low 
wages;  N.  Y.  State  chauffeur’s  license;  good 
references;  age  55.  ADVERTISER  1820,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  farm  manager, 
experienced  and  up  to  date;  interested  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  profitable  herd  and  grade  A  milk. 
Address  BOX  101,  Danvers,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COOKING,  cleaning,  working; 

trustworthy;  references:  early  forties;  coun¬ 
try  or  city.  ADVERTISER  1823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE.  24,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  expert  brooder  man,  conscientious 
worker  and  will  get  good  results.  ADVERTISER 
1S20,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  as  shepherd.  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  good  references.  ADVERTISER  1825, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE.  REGISTERED,  capable,  dependable. 
ADVERTISER  1834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


|  POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  middle-aged,  wants 
position  on  modern  plant  where  ability  to  get 
results  is  appreciated.  A.  W.  BELL,  Camillus, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Chicken  farm  with  or  without  stock, 
0-8  acres,  0-8-room  house,  improvements,  fruit 
trees:  40-00  miles  from  New  York;  must  be  a 
bargain.  ADVERTISER  1844,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER  (working),  24  years  of 
practical  experience  with  purebred  poultry, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys,  also  wild 
game;  expert  with  incubators;  capable  to  take 
charge  large  plant  or  gentleman’s  estate:  busi¬ 
ness  education;  excellent  executive  ability; 
American,  single,  sober  and  hard  worker.  F.  H. 
TIFFANY,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


MAN,  AMERICAN,  50,  wants  position  charge 
of  small  farm  or  estate;  experienced  farmer; 
can  stock,  horses,  gardens,  autos.  Write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1828,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCIIARDIST,  THOROUGHLY  experienced 
with  labor,  machinery,  selling  and  all  fruit¬ 
growing  operations,  desires  place  after  Janu¬ 
ary  15;  wages  $100  per  month  with  house; 
age  31,  steady  worker,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  American  wants  posi¬ 
tion  in  dairy;  good  milker,  calf-raiser,  depen¬ 
dable:  state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1832, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMHAND  AND  MECHANIC.  37.  single. 

wants  work  and  good  home:  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1S35,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  31,  American,  honest, 
steady,  reliable,  no  bad  habits,  best  refer¬ 
ences;  experienced  with  certified  and  grade  A 
milk:  dry-liaud  milker,  good  teamster,  wishes 
position  on  farm  or  estate;  kindly  state  wages. 
AD\  ERTISElt  1S30.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  WOMAN  wishes  good  home,  fair 
wages:  reference.  ADVERTISER  1S39,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  ESTATE  mechanic  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  mechanic,  handy-man.  chauffeur,  all  re¬ 
pairs.  new  work:  wife  willing  to  board  help. 
ADVERTISER  1841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  general  farm 
work  and  gardening;  good  references.  AD- 
I  ERTISER  1840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  American,  age  23,  wants  work 
on  farm;  experienced,  good  milker,  no  liquor 
or  tobacco;  honest,  reliable,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER.  MARRIED,  desires  work  with  house, 
etc.,  furnished;  experienced  with  cattle, 
horses,  tractor  and  all  farm  work:  best  refer¬ 
ence.  130  CHURCH  ST.,  Dexter,  Me. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  and  wife  desire  work 
on  dairy  farm:  experienced;  wife  to  help  with 
housework  or  milking;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1845,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN  wishes  job  on  farm,  age 
38,  life-time  experience,  general  farm  work 
preferred,  good  dry-hand  milker;  steady,  re¬ 
liable.  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  A-l  references; 
moderate  wages  to  start.  ADVERTISER  1847, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  and  interested  in 
poultry;  good  education;  will  accept  small  pay 
with  board;  available  immediately.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1848,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KENNEL-MAN.  EXPERIENCED  veterinarian 
assistant,  wishes  work.  ADVERTISER  1849, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


MUSKRAT  FARM.  Owner,  STANLEY  HAVI- 
LAXD,  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


SELL  G-ROOM  cottage,  modern.  1  acre,  or  rent, 
$35.  M.  SPRINGER,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Vermont.  G-rootn  attractive  house, 
well  built,  good  for  Summer  or  Winter  use; 
running  water,  garden,  garage,  electric  lights, 
telephone;  well-shaded  porch;  price  $1,300.  W. 
C.  BALLOU,  Newfane,  Vt. 


PLEASANT  COUNTRY  home,  ideally  located, 
buildings  in  good  repair,  land  in  high  state 
of  cultivation;  for  further  details  communicate 
with  JOHN  D.  RUE,  Allentown,  N.  J. 

_ m _ ' 

WANTED — Farm  suitable  for  small  dairy  and 
poultry,  located  in  Northern  New  Jersey  or 
Orange  County;  state  details;  no  agents.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1S04,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  village  farm  to  rent  with 
option  to  buy  in  Central  New  England  or  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Address,  GELLEND11E,  251 
West  72nd  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Lunch  room  and  filling  station,  all- 
yetlr  service;  well-built,  four-room  bungalow, 
20x34,  also  outside  kitchen  SxlG,  both  new; 
main  line  Boston-Montreal-White  Mountains; 
owner’s  breakdown  reason  for  selling.  O.  A. 
LOGAN,  Tyugsboro,  Mass. 


TOURIST  INN,  15  acres  land,  gas  station, 
roadstand;  on  Route  20;  for  sale,  rent  or  ex¬ 
change  for  equipped  farm.  ADVERTISER  1821, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM.  100  ACRES,  stock,  tools.  $2,400  cash. 
GEORGE  KUCIIXEL,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


AGE  COMPELS  sacrifice  of  modern,  established 
growing  hatchery,  poultry  business;  equip¬ 
ment,  buildings,  stock;  wonderful  opportunity, 
climate,  surroundings;  will  help  inexperienced; 
reasonable  cash  required.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  184G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENJOY  WINTER  in  Florida,  Gulf  coast  town, 
on  St.  Andrews  Bay;  furnished  cottages  $10) 
to  $250  season;  handy-man  can  work  for  rent. 
EDWARD  MARSH,  Lynn  Haven,  Fla. 


Country  Board 


ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  hunters,  beagles  fur¬ 
nished.  RADIO  FARM,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15.  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — GO  lbs.  finest  clover.  $4.80;  120,  $'.); 

buckwheat  or  amber.  $4:  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4.  not  prepaid:  10-lb.  pails,  clover 
comb,  $1.75  postpaid:  extracted  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cattle  and  poultry  beets.  GEORGE 
DUCKETT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover,  GO  lbs.,  $4. SO;  25-lb. 

pails,  $2.75,  here;  5-lb.  pail,  90c.  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  PURE  and  good.  G  lbs..  81.20,  prepaid 
third  zone.  L.  II.  LINDEMUTII,  Lehmaster, 
Pa. 


EVAPORATED  SWEET  CORN— Send  for  free 
sample  and  price  list  of  this  famous  evapo¬ 
rated  sweet  corn.  C.  F.  HOSTETTEIt,  Bird-in- 
Iiand,  1’a. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Robbins  electric  incubator,  17.000- 
egg  capacity,  also  Newtown  incubators,  4,800 
and  2,400-egg  capacity.  SUNNYBItOOK  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  A.  II.  Fingar,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY.  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  early  Sum¬ 
mer  “mixed  flowers,”  5  lbs.,  85c;  10,  $1.55, 
postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  It.  1,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  SWITCHES  made  from  combings. 
LILA  PRICE,  R.  2,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  CLOVER  honey,  00  lbs.,  $4.50;  amber 
or  buckwheat,  $4;  clover  comb,  $4.50;  mixed 
buckwheat,  $4,  24  sections,  not  prepaid;  5  lbs. 
clover  comb  or  mixed,  $1.25;  5  lbs.  extracted, 
white  or  dark.  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  third  zone. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock.  X.  1. 


DELICIOUS  GOLD-SKIN  sweet  potatoes,  75e  per 
hamper,  f.o.b.  EDWIN  BRICKERX,  Dehnar, 
Del. 


HAND-PAINTED  CHRISTMAS  cards.  Hi  for  $1. 
THE  l’INES,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm.  $2.05  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


HONEY,  DELICIOUS  clover,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10, 
$1.00.  postpaid;  00  lbs.,  $4.75  f.  o  b 
WHEELER  &  TUItVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  SHELTERS  for  birds,  $3.  plus  pos¬ 
tage;  send  for  snapshot.  OLD  TOWN  WIND¬ 
MILLS,  Abington,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS  made  to  order,  prices 
reasonable.  LAURA  CLARK,  Mitehellville, 
Tenn. 


PURE  VERMONT  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail.  $1 ; 

amber,  85c,  prepaid  to  third  zone;  also  comb 
honey.  J.  H.  CLARK,  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 


W AN  TED — Material  of  okl  circuses,  programs, 
heralds,  pictures,  hooks,  advertisements,  clip¬ 
pings.  etc.;  good  prices  paid.  JOHN  MEIXCKE, 
111  Boulevard,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 


HONEY,  FINE  quality,  clover,  5  ibs.,  S5c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.00;  buckwheat,  75c  and  $1.55,  post¬ 
paid;  GO  lbs.  clover,  here  $4.40:  120  lbs.,  $8.40; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  M.  E.  BALLARD, 
Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  pure  and  wholesome,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.80,  postpaid.  EARL  SEAVEY, 
Davisville,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Five-room  bungalow,  10  lots,  in 
Haines  City,  Florida:  mortgage  on  farm;  and 
garage  apartment.  1109  MAIN  ST.,  llonesdale, 
Pa. 


buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  'post- 
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paid  third  zone;  send  for  price  GO-lb. 
CIIAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


can. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  equipped  dairy  farm  with 
option  of  buying;  must  have  modern  conve¬ 
niences,  handy  to  school.  Address  G.  FRENCH, 
Turtlepoint,  l’a. 


FOR  SALE — Two  farms  joining,  50  and  110 
acres;  1  mile  from  improved  State  road.  2 
miles  from  town  and  Roosevelt  Highway  (Rt. 
G) ;  plenty  wood  and  growing  timber;  beautiful 
country;  for  more  information  write  E.  J. 
FOYLE,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


100-ACRE  MACADAM  road  dairy  and  potato 
farm,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.;  progressive  vil¬ 
lage,  easy  drive;  50  acres  fertile,  machine- 
worked  tillage,  25  acres  creek-watered  pasture, 
25  acres  woodland,  some  timber;  home  fruits; 
9-room  house,  basement  barn,  concrete  stable; 
$2,800;  investigate  easy-payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANT  TO  RENT  my  farm,  not  furnished,  cash 
rent;  healthy  section.  C.  WITHER,  Crewe, 
Va. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  100  acres,  Seward,  Soho. 

Co.,  N.  Y.  JUDSON  ZEII,  Central  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT— Fruit  farm  by  grower 
with  thorough,  successful  experience:  should 
be  within  90  miles  of  New  York  or  quite  near 
another  large  market.  ADVERTISER  1830, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  equipped  farm  by  experi¬ 
enced  farmer;  write  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  State  highway  farm,  well  lo¬ 
cated,  for  stand  and  gas;  must  be  reasonable: 
location  New  Jersey  to  Virginia.  ADVERTISER 
1843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CANDY,  HICKORY  and 
BRUCE  WILLIAMS,  L 


walnut  meats  for  sale, 
ynn,  Pa. 


MUSHROOMS,  3-ib.  basket  buttons,  fresh 
picked,  hothouse  grown,  best  quality,  $1  post¬ 
paid  fourth  zone;  recipes  with  each  basket:  sure 
to  please.  J.  J.  STYER  &  SON,  Coucordville, 
Pa. 


STONE  CHAIR  or  settee — Wanted  to  locate  a 
stone  boulder  not  less  than  3  feet  long  or  4 
feet  high,  naturally  shaped  like  a  chair  or 
settee;  must  be  located  so  that  same  can  be 
loaded  oil  truck;  advise  at  once  location,  size 
and  price.  I*.  O.  BOX  5G,  Northampton,  Mass. 


fragrant  balsam,  hand  woven  tops,  all  new 
hit  and  miss  silk  rags,  cotton  warp,  fringed 
ends,  fine  for  holiday  gifts;  “’/.-lb.  pillow, 
P‘ l  Low '  $1-50;  each  postpaid. 

DWIGHT  G.  COOK,  Rt.  2,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


SEASONED  CHEST 
bor  mostly  inch ; 
HALBERT,  Oxford, 


NUT  lumber  and 
$33  per  M,  f.o.b. 
N.  Y. 


posts; 

here. 


lum- 

W. 


CANE  SYRUP,  pure  juice  boiled  down;  10-pound 
pail,  $1.  ARGYLE  FARM,  Rowland,  N.  C. 


NEW  CROP  clover  honey.  5-lb.  pail,  $1  :  10 
$1.75.  delivered:  C  10-lb.  pails,  $6. 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


lbs., 

here. 


DEPEW’S  HONEY” — I’rice  list  quotes  on  am¬ 
ber,  clover  and  mixed.  LAVERN  DEPEW. 
Rt.  G,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid,  third  zone, 
clover,  pail.  $1;  two.  $1.75;  four,  $3.25; 
buckwheat  and  mixed.  10  cts.  per  pail  less  than 
clover;  write  for  quantity  prices;  sample  10  cts 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Out  of  the  Mailbag 

A  Wet  Cellar 

I  have  a  new  cellar,  and  when  it  is 
wet  weather  the  water  comes  through.  I 
have  a  layer  of  concrete,  5  to  1.  and  the 
water  comes  through.  What  can  I  do  to 
make  this  a  dry  cellar?  Probably  some 
readers  have  had  experience  along  this 
line.  h.  E.  s. 

Connecticut. 

A  drain  is  the  best  solution  if  that  is 
possible.  The  concrete  work  is  defective. 
If  the  water  is  under  pressure,  the  most 
skilled  work  in  mixing  and  applying  the 
concrete  is  necessary — clean  sand  and  ag¬ 
gregate,  thoroughly  mixed  dry  with  the 
cement. 

Propagating  Japanese  Barberry 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  Japanese 
barberry  from  seed  or  berries?  S.  S.  D. 

Connecticut. 

Japanese  barberry  grows  very  easily 
from  seeds ;  we  often  find  self-sown  seed¬ 
lings  near  the  parent  plants.  Gather  the 
fruit  when  ripe ;  macerate  in  water  to  re¬ 
move  the  pulp,  and  sow  at  once,  either 
in  flats  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  or  in 
the  open  ground.  They  will  usually  ger¬ 
minate  the  following  Tpring.  If  it  is 
desired  to  keep  the  seeds  over  Winter 
for  Spring  sowing  they  should  be  strati¬ 
fied  in  damp  sand.  If  sown  in  the  open 
ground  the  bed  should  have  a  mulch  of 
leaves  or  litter  over  Winter.  The  seed¬ 
lings  are  easily  transplanted  to  nursery 
rows,  where  they  may  be  given  clean 
culture. 

Leaves  in  Cow  Manure 

We  have  two  cows  and  can  get  plenty 
of  oak  leaves,  which  we  were  thinking  of 
using  for  bedding.  Are  the  oak  leaves 
of  any  benefit  to  the  soil  if  mixed  with 
cow  manure  or  do  they  sour  the  soil? 

New  York.  M.  M.  B. 

The  oak  leaves  will  work  into  the  ma¬ 
nure  as  bedding  for  your  cow.  They  are 
not  so  good  as  straw  for  the  purpose,  but 
where  the  leaves  are  plentiful,  it  will  pay 
to  use  them.  They  are  somewhat  acid, 
but  that  is  easily  corrected  by  the  iise  of 
ground  limestone  on  the  land.  Though 
leaves  decay  slowly  they  will  eventually 
make  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  which 
most  of  our  land  needs.  It  pays  to  use 
practically  any  kind  of  material  that  will 
rot  down  and  make  humus  for  the  soil. 
The  fact  that  it  may  sour  the  land  a  lit¬ 
tle  is  not  at  all  serious  because  lime  is 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  use.  here 
these  leaves  .are  mixed  with  the  manure, 
the  acid  condition  is  overcome  to  some 
extent  because  the  manure  itself  is  usual¬ 
ly  alkaline. 

Fox  Fire 

Inclosed  find  a  piece  of  wood  which 
when  placed  in  the  dark  is  glowing  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  luminous  dials  on  alarm  clocks. 

New  York.  J.  G.  m. 

This  is  a  case  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  fox  tire  caused  by  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  phosphorescence  in  decaying  wood 
under  certain  weather  conditions. 

Repairing  Terrace;  Seeding  Lawn 

After  grading  the  street  in  front  of  our 
house  it  will  be  necessary  to  elevate  the 
roadway  14  feet.  The  road  builders  will 
take  about  10  feet  of  our  frontage  and 
leave  us  with  an  embankment  about  eight 
or  nine  feet  high.  I  have  a  nice  lawn 
and  I  was  wondering  if  I  could  not  roll 
back  that  sod  when  workers  commence 
to  grade  the  street,  and  when  they  are 
finisiied,  roll  it  up  the  embankment  as  far 
as  it  will  go  and  reseed  the  balance.  I 
am  converting  my  cherry  orchard  into  a 
lawn.  I  had  it  smoothed  with  hand  rake 
and  seeded  to  Alsike  clover,  Timothy  and 
Red-top  ;  had  a  large  crop  of  clover  hay 
which  lodged  considerable  but  was  re¬ 
moved  in  fairly  good  shape.  _  Should  I 
sow  any  special  lawn  seed  this  Fall  or 
wait  until  next  Spring?  Would  I  be 
acting  right  if  I  rolled  the  lawn  next 
Spring  just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground?  There  is  some  second-growth 
clover  and  Timothy  which  I  am  going  to 
cut.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  roll  lawn 
this  Fall  after  removing  second  growth, 
and  putting  in  the  seed  I  mentioned 
above?  w.  z. 

New  York. 

It  will  be  well  to  save  as  much  of  this 
sod  as  possible,  because  such  a  bank  is 
hard  to  seed  and  to  keep  in  grass  any¬ 
way.  It  suffers  worse  with  drought  be¬ 
cause  rain  does  not  soak  in.  A  wall, 
either  straight  or  slanting,  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  feasible.  Vines  could  be  planted 
to  grow  up  it,  or  hang  down. 

One  great  point  about  a  lawn  is  plenty 
of  seed.  You  might  sow  on  some  mixed 
lawn  seed  now,  and  roll  as  soon  as  the 
grass  is  cut,  and  roll  and  seed  again  in 
Spring,  on  all  thin  spots,  then  watch  for 
such  spots  next  season  and  all  coming 
years.  The  rains  wash  in  the  seed,  so  that 
some  take  root.  Lawn  seed  is  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  as  a  little  goes  a  long  way  with 
thin  spots.  If  the  ground  is  good  enough 
for  a  lawn,  this  persistent  seeding  will 
work  wonders  with  it.  w.  w.  H. 


Beet  Gumbo 

Five  cups  ground  beets,  five  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  1  lb.  seeded  raisins,  three 
oranges,  juice  of  one  lemon.  Boil  the 
beets  until  tender,  skin  them  and  chop 
fine.  Put  the  raisins  through  a  food 
chopper  and  shred  one-half  of  the  orange 
peel,  discard  the  rest.  Put  all  together 
in  a  large  kettle  and  cook  until  thick  and 
clear,  cooking  about  one  hour.  Put  in  the 
lemon  juice  just  before  taking  from  fire. 
Place  in  one-lialf-pint  jars  and  seal  with 
paraffin.  MRS.  J.  T. 


Choose 


the  window  material 


that  gives  you  the  most  eggs 


Insist  on  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  substitutes.  There  is 
only  one  CEL-O-GLASS.  Genuine  CEL- 
O-GLASS  is  the  only  window  material 
on  a  wire  mesh  base  with  published 
scientific  proof  that  it  increases  egg 
production.  For  your  protection  CEL- 
O-GLASS  is  branded  on  the  selvage. 
Experiment  Stations  and  thousands  of 
farmers  have  proved  that  CEL-O-GLASS 
admits  more  ultra-violet  rays  and  in¬ 
creases  egg  production,  hatchability 
and  fertility. 

CEL-O-GLASS  is  used  or  endorsed  by 
thirty-three  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  from  Coast  to  Coast.  In  a  7- 
months’  window-material  test  at  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  35  hens 
behind  CEL-O-GLASS  produced  239  more 
eggs  than  35  hens  behind  glass. 

CEL-O-GLASS  keeps  your  laying  house 
many  degrees  warmer  than  other  win¬ 
dow  materials.  Tests  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  showed  that  when 
it  was  1°  above  zero  outside  it  was  only 
10°  above  in  a  glass  house,  while  a 


...  at  lowest  cost! 


Here’s  why  CEL-O-GLASS  gives  you  the  most  ultra¬ 
violet  sun-rays  —  warmer  houses  —  more  eggs 


r  CLOTH 
WINDOWS 
get  soiled  and  torn 
short  life  — 

.  less  eggs 


r  CEL-O-GLASS 
more  ultra-violet  rays 
more  eggs 

k  longer  life  A 


Cloth  windows  are  cheap  to  buy 
but  costly  to  use.  Cloth  admits 
a  few  of  the  ultra-violet  rays.  But 
it  becomes  soiled  and  torn  in  a  few 
months.  Then  your  laying  houses 
are  cold,  dark  and  damp.  If  you  want 
full  benefit  from  ultra-violet  rays  and 
want  more  eggs,  insist  on  genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS.  Genuine  CEL-O- 
GLASS  gives  you  low  cost  eggs  be¬ 
cause  it  lasts  many  years  longer — 
and  gives  you  5  to  8  times  more  of 
the  ultra-violet  rays  of  sunlight  than 
any  cloth  material. 


house  with  CEL-O-GLASS  showed  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  39°  above  zero. 

Use  CEL-O-GLASS  on  brooder  houses 
to  promote  chick  health  and  growth. 
Use  it  on  hog  houses  to  help  prevent  leg 
weakness.  Promotes  health  in  dairy 
barns.  Valuable  for  back  porches,  cold 
frames,  storm  doors  and  windows.  You 
can  buy  cel-O-glass  at  hardware, 
lumber,  seed  and  feed  stores.  If  not, 
write  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept. 
R-lll,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 

How  to  install  CEL-O-GLASS 

The  CEL-O-GLASS  you  now  buy  is  im¬ 
proved  and  tougher.  Properly  installed, 


CEL-O-GLASS  is  not  a  glass  or 
cloth.  It  is  a  scientifically  com¬ 
pounded  material  built  on  a 
sturdy  wire  mesh.  CEL-O-GLASS 
floods  your  laying  house  with  the 
health-giving,  egg -producing  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  sunlight  throughout 
its  life.  These  rays  cause  the  hen’s 
blood  to  manufacture  Vitamin  D,  so 
that  she  makes  better  use  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus.  Window  material 
tests  at  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  comparing  CEL-O-GLASS  with 
other  window  materials  show  that 
CEL-O-GLASS  increases  egg  produc¬ 
tion  from  15%  to  50%. 


it  will  last  for  5  years  and  longer.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  such  as  G.  D.  Bell  of 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  Leo  A.  Grouten  of 
Farmington,  Conn.,  have  received  over 
5  years’  service  from  their  CEL-O-GLASS. 
For  longest  life  install  on  vertical  frames 
and  hinge  to  swing  up  under  the  roof 
or  to  the  side,  or  slide  down  in  back  of 
the  front,  just  under  the  opening. 


THE  NEW 

CEfcO-CIASS 

’REG.  U.S.  PAT'  OFfT  US.  PATENT  1,530,28? 

longer  life— more  ultra-violet-  sun-rays 

Write  today  for  complete  information  about  CEL-O-GLASS.  Ask  for  our  free  blue¬ 
prints  on  laying  houses,  brooder  houses,  hog  houses  and  cold  frames.  Write  to: 
Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  R-lll,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 


Hand  Power 
Hercules 


Fastest,  Cheapest  Way 
to  Clear  Land 


10% 

DOWN 
Easy  Payments 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England 
Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump 
puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any 
other  method.  Quick  work — low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow¬ 
er  in  4t  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull — quick  winding  cable,  and  other 
features.  Ilorse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog— Get  our 

latest  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER,  ^  ^  C°rZSy£ 

Pres.  - —  ■ 

Herculei  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  St. 

Centerville,  Iowa  •'  Hercules 


Ran  My  Oil 

~  Agency 

III  Split  the 
Profits  with  Yim 

■mr  Witr" r  lam  now  ready  to  place  an  am- 

(',uh  u  j  bitious,  energetic  man  in  charge  of 
my  oil  agency  right  in  your  locality. 

I’ll  make  him  my  partner,  furnish  every¬ 
thing  that’s  nceueu  to  do  a  big  business  and  DIVIDE 
THE  PROFITS  50-50  EVERY  WEEK.  I  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  now  with  me  on  this  basis. 

Everybody  Buys  Oil 

Montgomery,  Iowa,  made  $216  the  first  week  lie 
started.  Wengard.  Ohio,  made  $430  for  his  share  in 
one  week.  You  too  can  make  big  money.  No  investment 
or  experience  needed.  I’ll  show  you  how.  Furnish 
everything  free.  Yon  simply  take  orders  on  long  credit 
terms  for  my  famous  nationally-known  Cen-l’e-Co  Super- 
ltelined  Motor  Oils,  Quality  Paints  and  Roofing.  We 
deliver  from  nearby  warehouse,  and  collect.  Pay  you 
every  week. 

Wfita  Atiiplr  tt’s  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into  a 
time  yllllrn  big.  permanent  money-making  business 
of  youiMjwn.  Send  name  and  address  today  for  all  partic¬ 
ulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Now! 

P.  T.  Webster.  Gen’l  Mgr. 

CENTRAL  PETROLEUM  COMPANY  givElSSR  oh/B 


Save  Your  Pelts  with 

GIBBS  TRAPS 

They  reduce  losses  and  increase  profit. 
They  HOLD  what  they  OATCH.  Gibbs 
“Two  Trigger”  Traps  absolutely  pre¬ 
vent  “Wring-Offs."  60c  each,  $6  50  dozen 
postpaid.  Gibbs  No.  1  “Single  Grip"Traps  15c 
ea.,  $1  65  doz.  postpaid.  If  your  dealer  can  t 
supply  you  write  us  direct.  Send  for  24-pagre 
TRAP  BOOK  and  Sample  Trap  Tag:  FREE 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  N-'S,  Chester.  Pa. 


One-Man  Saw  Mill- 


tsss' 

TIHASM 


150 


Makes  lumber ,sh  ingles, cross  ties,fence 
posts,  laths,  fruit  and  vegetable  crates 
and  boxes,  dimension  blanks  for  furniture, 
etc.  Splits  blocks  into  firewood.  Needed  by 
farmers,  timber  owners, 

contractors.  Pays  for  itself 
in  a  week,  or  on  one  job. 
Guaranteed.  Sold  directfrom 

factory .  Write  today  for  Spec¬ 
ial  Offer  and  Free  Book  How 
To  Make  Lumber." 

DELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

8ox  722-F  Mfrs.  Exch.  Kansas  Ciiy.  Mo. 


Delivered  prices  Quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 
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The  Optimist  Takes  a  Vacation 


E  Optimist  and  bis  wife  have  just 
bad  a  vacation ;  that  is,  if  a  flying 
week-end  motor  trip  of  over  S00 
miles  could  be  called  a  vacation.  It 
took  some  planning  to  get  away 
from  the  farm  for  four  days,  but 
with  our  schoolboy  to  care  for  the 
animals  and  a  sister  to  serve  as 
housekeeper,  it  was  done.  The  weather  was  superb, 
the  roads  in  good  order,  and  the  occasion  was  very 
unusual.  Father  and  mother  were  to  celebrate  their 
sixtieth  wedding  anniversary  and  the  date  was  on 
a  Sunday.  We  planned  to  use  most  of  two  days  on 
the  way  there,  with  stops  that  took  us 
off  the  direct  route  both  days.  It  was 
after  nine  o'clock  on  Friday  morning 
before  we  left  our  home  and  livestock 
behind  and  set  out  for  my  childhood 
home  where  my  parents  have  lived  and 
carried  on  the  farm  for  nearly  60 
years.  Our  route  led  from  the  heart 
of  the  Finger  Lakes  region,  across  the 
broad  Genesee  River  Valley,  then  back 
into  the  hills  and  valleys  of  South¬ 
western  New  York,  and  nightfall  over¬ 
took  us  near  the  shore  of  beautiful 
Chautauqua  Lake,  where  we  found  a 
hospitable  home  to  lodge  in  the  village 
of  Mayville.  We  were  early  on  the 
way  next  morning  through  the  grape 
belt  along  Lake  Erie,  across  the  lone 
county  which  represents  Pennsylvania 
on  the  lake  shore,  and  over  into  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio.  There  we  turned  south 
to  call  at  the  farm  where  I  planned 
and  planted  50  acres  of  fruit  25  years 
ago.  It  had  been  my  privilege  to  see 
it  10  years  ago  when  it  had  already 
proven  its  worth  in  the  local  markets, 
lmt  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  the  ap¬ 
ple  trees  were  looking  like  in  their 
prime,  and  what  had  happened  to  the 
peach,  plum  and  cherry  plantings. 

It  was  a  year  of  good  production  but 
poor  markets,  I  soon  learned.  The 
present  manager  showed  me  the  newer 
blocks  of  apple  trees;  one  following 
the  pear  trees  killed  by  blight,  another 
on  land  taken  from  the  wood  lot  where 
grew  the  chestnut  trees  which  gave 
the  farm  its  name.  Everywhere  were 
signs  of  thrifty  growth  and  good  care. 

Ail  the  apple  trees  now  stand  in  sod, 
although  originally  but  one  lot  was 
planted  thus.  Ten  years  ago  I  had 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  using  so  many 
trees  of  Yellow  Transparent  for  fillers, 
but  was  assured  then  that  all  the  fruit 
had  found  a  ready  market.  Now  I  was 
interested  to  find  that  some  of  these 
trees  yet  remained  in  healthy  condi¬ 
tion,  and  their  fruits  still  appreciated. 

Of  the  top-grafted  Belmont  or  ‘’Gates” 
apple  trees  only  a  few  remained.  They 
had  been  easy  victims  of  blight  and 
guilty  of  spreading  it  to  other  varie¬ 
ties.  The  Baldwins,  Melntoshes  and 
some  other  varieties  had  grown  into 
magnificent  specimens  of  low-headed 
apple  trees.  I  had  expected  that,  but 
1  was  surprised  to  find  the  Elberta 
peach  trees  standing  yet,  apparently 
healthy  but  damaged  this  year  by  an 
overload  of  fruit.  Then  years  ago  the 
apple  crop  was  estimated  at  10,000 
bushels.  There  have  been  crops  since 
ihen  of  considerably  higher  yield.  This 
year  it  is  worth  while  only  to  pick  the 
largest  and  best-colored  apples,  leav¬ 
ing  the  rest  to  fall  on  the  ground. 

After  an  interesting  hour  with  the 
fruit  trees  and  the  orchard  manager, 
we  returned  to  the  route  toward  my 
old  home,  and  arrived  there  in  late 
afternoon  to  find  a  rare  welcome  from 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  living 
there.  The  evening  meal,  the  after¬ 
supper  chores,  the  delights  of  visiting 
with  one's  own  folks  again ;  what  a 
treat ! 

The  anniversary  day  dawned  warm 
and  clear.  There  were  wild  flowers  to 
gather  for  completing  the  home  decora¬ 
tions.  There  was  church  service  to  at¬ 
tend  at  the  church  home  of  my  youth. 

Of  necessity  I  have  since  wandered 
from  the  old  denomination,  but  was  re¬ 
freshed  to  be  back  in  the  fold  again 
just  for  a  day.  The  young  pastor  had 
woven  into  the  service  some  reminders 
of  the  anniversary  we  celebrated,  and 
then  surprised  us  at  the  close  of  the 
service  by  calling  a  reception  in  the 
church  parlor  for  the  bride  and  groom 
of  60  years  ago,  and  reading  letters  of 
felicitation  from  former  pastors.  The 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  church  pre¬ 
sented  a  useful  and  handsome  gift  and 


atone  for  the  raw  weather  we  saw  when  ten  years 
ago  we  gathered  there  for  the  golden  wedding. 

The  sun  was  getting  low  when  most  of  the  guests 
departed.  The  amateur  photographers  had  done 
their  duty  and  the  groom  had  disappeared,  but  soon 
he  came  out  of  the  house  garbed  for  the  barn  and 
chore  time.  With  a  twinkle  of  the  eye  and  a  broad 
grin  he  remarked,  “Well,  Richard  is  himself  again,” 
and  hilarity  reigned  for  the  moment. 

Evening  lamps  again,  electric  ones  now  though, 
and  there  are  some  grandchildren  present.  The 
same  informal  Sunday  night  supper  is  served  from 
the  pantry,  as  we  used  to  enjoy.  We  chat  about  old 
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callers  come  to  pay  their  respects  and  we  hope 
mother  won’t  be  too  tired  to  sleep  after  so  much 
excitement. 

But  Mrs.  Opti  and  I  have  something  on  our  minds. 
We  must  be  away  on  the  return  trip  before  daylight 
so  we  pack  our  baggage  partly  and  turn  in  "f ni¬ 
si  umber.  The  patter  of  raindrops  on  the  roof  wak¬ 
ens  us  before  the  hour  we  have  set  for  rising.  Oc¬ 
tober's  warmth  has  brought  on  timely  showers.  We 
breakfast  in  the  presence  of  father,  mother  and  two 
sisters  who  have  risen  to  see  us  off.  The  rain  is 
falling  gently  as  we  say  “good-by”  and  depart  in 
the  darkness,  but  soon  it  has  ceased. 
For  an  hour  there  are  few  signs  that 
the  world  is  waking.  Then  daylight 
comes  slowly  as  we  pass  through  city 
streets.  Then  the  clouds  break,  anil 
before  we  have  passed  two  counties  on 
the  way  the  sun  is  shining,  as  on  and 
on  we  roll  over  splendid  hard  roads 
through  interesting  farming  country  of 
the  Western  Reserve  in  Ohio.  With 
only  brief  stops  for  lunches  or  rest  we 
chose  the  most  direct  route  toward 
“Gladacres”  and  arrived  there  safely 
?it  8  P.  M.  with  375  miles  on  the  meter 
for  the  day's  run.  Vacations  are  rare 
in  my  experience,  but  this  one  will  be 
treasured  as  long  as  I  live. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  anniversary  celebration  by 
a  plain  Ohio  farmer  and  his  wife,  was 
the  fact  that  of  all  their  descendants 
—children,  grandchildren  and  great¬ 
grandchildren — everyone  is  living  in 
good  health,  though  some  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  distance  from  being  present. 
Wife  and  I  are  feeling  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  privilege  of  being  among 
those  who  could  gather  at  the  dear  old 
home.  opTI. 


On  their  60 th  wedding  dag  this  Ohio  fanner  and  wife  ivelcomed  their  children  and 

grandchildren  at  the  homestead. 
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congratulations  to 
had  lived  together 


the 

60 


offered  their 
couple  “who 
years.” 

After  dinner  Brother  John  wanted 
to  show  me  about  the  old  farm,  and 
while  we  wasje  rambling  through  the 
fields  the  rest  of  the  relatives  from 
towns  and  villages  arrived  for  the  an¬ 
niversary  reception  at  home.  There 
were  cousins  a-plenty  and  grandchil¬ 
dren  not  a  few.  The  warm  October 
sun  beamed  on  all  alike  and  seemed  to 


Baldwin  Tree  Set  25  Years  Ago  at  Chestnut  Hill  Farm . 


Selection  of  Seed  Corn 

“You  know  last  Summer’s  dry  spell 
taught  us  plenty  about  getting  better 
seed  corn.  Most  of  us  had  a  hard  time 
finding  any  seed  ears  in  the  fields.  I 
know  that  I  had  to  look  a  long  time  to 
get  my  seed,  but  I  have  about  as  nice 
a  crop  this  year  as  I  ever  have  had.” 

These  were  the  words  of  a  Southern 
Indiana  farmer  spoken  while  we  were 
examining  his  cornfield.  This  man 
has  discovered  for  himself  the  fact 
that  the  strong  vigorous  corn  plants 
that  can  withstand  the  heat,  drought, 
poor  soil  and  other  corn  vicissitudes 
on  his  own  farm  make  pretty  good  corn 
parents.  The  seed  from  such  plants 
inherits  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
mother  plant.  These  plants  show  this 
strength  by  producing  better  yields 
and  better  quality. 

The  control  of  the  root  rot  disease 
is  almost  an  exact  parallel  of  this 
farmer's  experience.  It  is  the  vigorous 
corn  plants  that  have  that  extra  spark 
of  vitality  that  can  withstand  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  root  rot.  You  might  almost 
call  them  plant  geniuses.  Any  corn- 
grower  is  missing  a  good  opportunity 
if  he  does  not  cultivate  a  sufficient  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  these  outstanding  corn 
plants  in  his  fields  to  pull  their  ears 
for  seed. 

These  are  the  earmarks  of  a  strong 
corn  plant  in  any  field.  The  stalk  is 
vigorous  and  erect  with  its  ear  sup¬ 
ported  on  an  unbroken  shank.  More¬ 
over,  it  does  this  in  spite  of  the  com¬ 
petition  of  its  neighbors.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  a  good  idea  to  select  the  plant  un¬ 
less  it  is  standing  in  a  full  stand  hill 
or  row.  On  this  sturdy  plant  the 
shucks  of  the  ear  will  almost  always 
be  yellow  and  the  kernels  will  be  ma¬ 
ture  while  the  stalk  and  roots  are  still 
alive.  Naturally  the  relative  maturity 
of  the  corn  will  depend  on  the  time  it 
is  picked.  If  the  farmer  prefers  to 
wait  until  October,  then  the  seed  corn 
picked  should  he  in  condition  to  crib 
with  safety. 

The  questions  of  the  size  of  the  ear 
and  the  shape  are  the  hardest  to 
answer.  These  root-rot  resistant 
strains  of  corn  simply  will  not  arrange 
themselves  into  any  single  type  that  is 
best.  So  much  depends  on  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  length  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Each  farmer  must  let  his  corn 
show  him  the  best  type  to  pick.  Let 
the  first  guide  be  the  well-matured  ear 
of  corn.  Once  this  point  has  been  de¬ 
termined  then  select  for  the  best  size 
and  shape  that  is  to  be  found  among 
these  ears. 

Pick  at  least  twice  as  much  seed 
corn  as  will  be  needed  so  that  the  ears 
can  again  be  sorted  and  selected  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  after  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  dry.  Be  careful  to  store 
this  corn  so  that  the  ears  do  not  touch, 
because  moisture  is  liable  to  collect  at 
the  point  of  contact  and  invite  moldi¬ 
ness.  Allow  plenty  of  ventilation  be¬ 
tween  the  ears. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  pick  seed 
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corn?  Some  say  before  frosts,  some  say  afterwards 
and  others  say  at  shucking  time.  Our  best-known 
corn-growers  all  take  time  to  go  into  the  field  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  picking  seed  and  not  as  a  side 
line  of  some  other  job.  It  is  perhaps  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  work  be  done  before  a  killing 
frost  though  we  must  admit  that  it  will  be  easier  to 
see  the  ripe  husks  on  green  stalks  at  that  time. 
However,  shortly  after  a  killing  frost  would  still  be 
a  good  time,  because  we  could  still  distinguish  the 
sappy  vigorous  stalks  even  though  the  leaves  were 
dead. 

If  the  seed  selection  is  delayed  till  after  some 
hard  freezes  or  even  is  done  in  the  Winter  the  grow¬ 
er  should  look  for  the  standing  stalks.  It  is  these 
plants  that  will  be  better  able  to  withstand  the 
winds  of  Summer  and  freezing  weather  and  still 
hold  the  ear  of  corn  up  out  of  the  mud  and  snow. 
Everything  considered,  it  is  probably  a  little  the 
best  to  select  the  seed  corn  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  or  early  October  in  Indiana. 

Most  corn-growers  agree  too  that  they  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  height  of  the  ear  on  the  stalk  by  proper¬ 
ly  selecting  their  seed  corn.  These  men  avoid  the 
high  ears,  regardless  of  how  good  they  look.  They 
always  pick  for  the  right  height  along  with  the 
other  considerations  of  vigor  and  maturity. 

Summed  up  briefly,  the  steps  of  seed-corn  selec¬ 
tion  are : 

1.  — Ripe,  well-matured  ears  on  green  stalks  by  the 
time  of  killing  freezes. 

2.  — Plants  to  be  in  full  stand  hills  or  rows. 

3.  — Select  seed  from  plants  that  mature  in  fields 
that  represent  the  average  fertility  of  the  farm. 

4.  — Let  your  corn  decide  what  is  the  best  size  of 
ear  best  adapted  to  your  farm. 

5.  — And  again,  let  properly  matured  ears,  ears 

that  are  heavy  for  their  size,  be  your  last  as  well  as 
first  consideration.  c.  t.  Gregory. 


Green  Vegetables  in  Winter 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  calling 
our  attention  of  late  to  some  important  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  diet  the  past  30 
years,  the  significance  of  which  we  hardly  realized 
at  first.  We  are  being  told  that  we  eat  less  cereals 
and  meats  than  formerly  and  more  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Those  of  us  who  have  passed  the  half  cen¬ 
tury  mark  will  agree  with  the  statement  if  we  stop 
to  think  of  the  food  which  our  mothers  put  on  the 
table,  and  compare  the  same  with  what  we  now 
serve.  The  prominence  given  to  green  foods  is 
due  not  only  to  a  change  in  taste,  but  also  to  the 
place  which  they  have  come  to  occupy  in  our  health 
regime.  The  modern  housewife  endeavors  to  serve 
succulent  fresh  vegetables  in  some  form  almost 
daily,  and  the  greengrocer  has  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  purveying  of  food. 

The  securing  of  fresh  vegetables  is  not  a  serious 
matter  any  longer  for  the  family  living  in  the  city, 
since  modern  transportation  keeps  them  in  close 
touch  with  southern  markets,  and  seasons  have  lit¬ 
tle  effect  upon  supplies,  but  to  the  farmer’s  wife  or 
to  one  living  in  a  small  town  the  problem  is  more 
difficult,  and  it  is  often  troublesome  and  expensive 
to  provide  green  food  for  the  table.  Fortunately 
artificial  heat  has  become  so  common  and  cheap  that 
frequently  it  is  possible  to  produce  certain  green 
foods  under  glass  at  no  great  expense.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  a  method  of  doing  this  which  is 
both  convenient  and  economical  for  anyone,  no  mat¬ 
ter  in  what  latitude  he  may  live. 

Provision  for  raising  greens  throughout  the  year 
can  be  made  at  a  trifling  expense  by  building  a 
slight  extension  from  some  window  of  the  house, 
preferably  from  one  in  the  kitchen  with  a  southern 
exposure,  and  using  the  extension  as  a  miniature 
hothouse.  It  can  be  done  on  a  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  scale,  or  can  be  larger  and  more  elaborate, 
making  greater  demands  on  the  pocketbook,  but  in 
either  case  the  cost  is  small  compared  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  gained. 

The  simplest  type  of  development  consists  of  build¬ 
ing  a  stout  box  with  the  bottom  having  dimensions 
approximately  five  feet  by  seven,  the  one  side  and 
two  ends  to  be  two  feet  high,  the  other  side  only  one. 
With  this  lower  side  toward  the  house,  the  box  is 
attached  and  properly  supported  by  posts,  so  that 
the  top  is  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  window  sill, 
and  the  box  projects  on  each  side  of  the  window 
about  two  feet.  A  glass  roof  is  constructed  similar 
to  those  used  in  hothouses  and  large  enough  to 
reach  from  the  top  of  the  window  casing,  where  it  is 
hinged,  to  the  top  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  box.  By 
boarding  up  the  two  ends  a  complete  enclosure  is 
made  except  for  the  space  at  the  window,  which 
opens  into  the  room.  By  raising  or  lowering  the 
sash  or  by  removing  it  completely  the  box  becomes 
practically  a  part  of  the  room.  The  structure 
should  then  be  filled  to  the  depth  of  at  least  six 
inches  with  barnyard  manure  and  that  covered  with 
another  six  inches  of  good  soil.  You  are  then  ready 
to  commence  gardening. 

With  a  box  of  the  dimensions  given,  any  part  can 
be  reached  from  the  window  by  a  person  of  ordinary 
size,  making  it  quite  convenient  for  giving  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  the  growing  plants.  As  the  box  will  in  a 
large  measure  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
it  will  rarely  need  any  additional  heat  except  on 
the  coldest  nights.  On  such  occasions  a  very  small 
oil  heater  or  even  a  kerosene  lamp  fdll  .be  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  or  if  electricity 
is  convenient  a  miniature  heater  of  that  sort  will 
suffice.  Should  the  structure  be  badly  exposed  or 
should  the  climate  be  extremely  severe  it  would  be 
well  to  make  the  outer  side  and  ends  of  the  box 
double,  and  fill  the  space  between  with  straw  or 
sawdust,  and  increase  the  depth  of  manure  and 
ground  by  six  inches. 

it  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  a  housewife  what  she 
could  raise  advantageously  in  such  a  box.  There 
are  four  things  which  she  would  undoubtedly  want 
to  provide ;  lettuce,  parsley,  green  onions  and  rad¬ 
ishes.  Fortunately  all  of  these  mature  quickly  and 


can  be  used  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  date  of  plant¬ 
ing.  With  proper  care  and  attention  an  outfit  such 
as  I  have  just  described  will  provide  a  small  family 
an  amide  supply  of  these  four  green  vegetables 
throughout  the  Winter.  The  same  quantity  bought 
at  market  would  cost  more  than  this  entire  equip¬ 
ment.  not  to  mention  the  inconvenience  and  some¬ 
times  inferior  quality  secured.  The  box  could  also 
be  used  for  starting  various  plants  in  the  Spring, 
and  should  it  prove  to  be  in  the  way  during  the 
Summer  it  could  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily 
moved.  The  expense  of  construction  is  insignificant, 
as  the  cost  of  the  materials  will  barely  run  to  $10 
and  anyone  handy  with  tools  can  readily  build  it. 
Of  course  by  using  all  high-grade  lumber  and  by 
employing  a  carpenter  to  construct  it,  and  having  it 
painted  attractively,  all  of  which  is  desirable  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  the  cost  would  approximate 
$25,  but  even  at  that  the  money  would  be  well  spent. 

For  those  with  large  families  or  desiring  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  and  variety  of  vegetables,  the  same  plan 
can  be  enlarged  considerably  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  cost.  In  that  event  I  would  suggest  that 
the. window  be  made  into  a  doorway  and  that  a  real 
hothouse  be  attached  to  the  kitchen,  with  facilities 
for  additional  heat.  A  growing  room  10  by  12  could 
be  constructed  at  no  great  expense  and  a  small  wood 
stove  for  cold  weather  would  provide  ample  heat. 
With  such  an  outfit  a  surprisingly  large  quantity  of 
vegetables  could  be  grown  and  a  much  greater  va¬ 
riety  given  to  your  menu,  while  the  convenience  and 
satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  such  an  addition 
would  fully  compensate  one  for  the  expense. 

Pennsylvania.  Charles  kloss. 


Knows  and  Likes  His  Job 

Howard  G —  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  X.  Y.,  and  liked  the  farm  and  the  cat¬ 
tle.  The  World  War  took  both  Howard  and  his 
brother  away  and  the  father  struggled  with  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  farm  business  as  long  as  he  could.  Poor 
health  and  adverse  conditions  forced  him  to  sell  the 
farm  before  the  war  closed.  Howard  came  back 
and.  for  want  of  a  more  favorable  opening,  he 
bought  a  share  in  a  village  store  in  town.  lie  did 
very  well  but  did  not  quite  like  the  indoors  and 
store  business.  He  sold  his  share,  and  bought  a 
farm  in  the  edge  of  the  village. 

It  is  a  rather  small  farm  but  a  very  good  one. 
Howard  keeps  around  20  cows,  has  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine  and  does  about  all  the  work  alone.  He  has 
some  farm  machinery  but  is  careful  not  to  get  what 
is  not  actually  needed.  He  put  up  a  silo  and  has 
some  fine  corn  this  year.  He  gets  the  bulletins 
but  he  mixes  judgment  with  his  reading  and  figures 
how  some  new  plan  will  work  out  under  his  condi¬ 
tions.  New  ideas  are  all  right  if  they  are  all  right. 
Better  look  them  over  a  little.  The  Farm  Bureau 
literature  is  of  some  help,  and  the  experience  of 
neighbors  is  of  prime  importance.  Besides  those 
early  years  on  the  farm,  when  he  worked  with  his 
father,  took  intense  interest  in  all  that  was  done, 
and  learned  to  know  a  good  cow,  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated  in  figuring  results. 

Howard  selected  some  really  good  cows.  He  chose 
Jerseys  for  he  had  been  brought  up  with  that  breed. 
Over  300  lbs.  of  butterfat  is  what  he  is  looking  for 
and  he  gets  it  in  many  cases.  He  made  a  little  over 
$185  one  month  this  year  above  the  value  of  the 
feed,  but  he  says  $100  will  do  pretty  well.  In  that 
calculation  he  sells  his  hay  and  fodder  to  the  cows 
at  a  pretty  good  price.  He  buys  about  all  of  the 
grain  fed.  An  interest,  knowledge  of  cows  and  the 
soil  and  careful  calculation  make  for  success,  and 
Howard  likes  the  job. 


Champlain  Valley  Fruit  Growers 

The  fruit-growers  of  Peru.  X.  Y..  held  their  fifth 
annual  banquet.  Monday  evening,  October  20.  at  The 
Tavern.  A  turkey  dinner  was  served  to  110  people 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ladd,  managers  of  the  hotel.  Music 
was  furnished  by  the  town’s  “Old  Time  Fiddler,” 
Silas  Trombly,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Mc¬ 
Gee,  of  Keeseville,  X.  Y.,  as  the  people  took  their 
places  at  the  table. 

Amos  Avery,  president  of  the  association,  acted 
as  toastmaster,  expressing  his  pleasure  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  growth  of  the  organization  since  its  re¬ 
vival  in  1925. 

After  the  banquet  Mrs.  Harry  Holcomb,  of  Peru, 
led  in  the  community  singing.  Following  this  Mrs. 
Holcomb.  Leroy  McGee  and  Lisle  Bosley,  enter¬ 
tained  by  singing  some  fine  selections. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Burrell,  graduate  of  Cornell  University, 
whose  interests  and  home  are  now  in  Peru,  spoke 
of  the  obligation  of  each  fruit-grower  to  produce  and 
pack  as  fancy  fruit  as  he  is  able,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  fine  reputation  of  Champlain  Valley  ap¬ 
ples.  He  also  announced  that  the  Connecticut  Fruit¬ 
growers  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  this  section 
next  Summer,  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Champlain 
Valley  Fruit-growers’  Association. 

Mr.  Withered,  and  Mr.  Stalker  gave  greetings 
from  Vermont.  The  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  William  J.  Anderson.  His  talk  was  both 
ente  res  ting  and  instructive.  He  told  .how  he  has 
quickly  grown  his  trees,  and  marketed  his  fruit. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  musi¬ 
cians  and  speakers.  The  meeting  adjourned,  after 
which  followed  an  old-time  square  dance  to  the  tunes 
of  Fiddler  Trombly.  a.  e.  h. 


The  Old  Blueberry  Swamp 

Even  as  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  before  us 
went  blueberrying,  so  do  we  also,  only  instead  of 
harnessing  old  Dobbin  to  the  democrat,  family  and 
friends  are  piled  into  the  family  car.  and  off  we  go 
to  the  Sphagnum  Swamp,  in  the  early  morning. 
What  a  pleasant  ride  it  is,  through  this  prosperous 
farming  country  !  Corn  is  six  feet  high,  some  wheat 
is  still  out,  and  what  a  crop  there  is  this  year !  Each 


field  with  its  shocked  bundles  of  golden  grain  makes 
a  picture  of  plenty. 

A  red-shouldered  hawk  circles  low  over  a  grassy 
meadow,  talons  curved  beneath,  looking  for  some 
luckless  meadow  mole  for  breakfast.  Past  the  old 
peat  bed  we  go.  The  pond  now  spreads  before  us, 
its  waters  sparkling  under  the  rays  of  the  sun:  the 
silver  moon,  a  little  more  than  half  full,  still  lingers 
in  the  western  sky. 

Leaving  the  car  we  pass  through  meadows  yellow 
with  St.  John's-wort,  and  gay  with  goldenrod  and 
brown-eyed  Susans;  in  the  soft  sandy  trail  we  see 
where  a  bird  has  taken  a  dust  bath,  and  the  mind 
of  one  of  the  party  goes  back  to  buffalo  wallows 
seen  years  ago,  while  ranching  on  the  western  plains. 
Now  down  the  wooded  hillside,  over  the  mossy  trail, 
bordered  with  Azalea,  that  leads  to  the  Sphagnum 
Swamp;  above  us  tall  oaks  spread;  fragrant  win- 
tergreen  forms  large  clumps  at  our  feet;  on  either 
hand  and  Solomon's  seal,  false  spikenard,  huckleber¬ 
ry;  over  fallen  limbs  and  logs  our  trail  leads  us  to 
the  edge  of  the  Sphagnum  Bog,  a  veritable  fairyland. 

Before  us  stretch  broad  patches  of  Virginia  chain 
fern,  a  plant  which  loves  to  grow  in  sphagnum  bogs. 
Oh,  but  they  are  green  and  lovely  altogether,  as  they 
advance  into  the  swamp,  like  phalanxes  of  soldiers; 
how  straight  and  tali  they  are,  in  uniform  of  green, 
the  minute  men  of  the  bog,  With  them  are  mingled 
the  shining  leaves  and  pure  glistening  white  blooms 
of  wild  calla,  which  grows  luxuriantly  here. 

Now  we  carefully  take  our  way  over  a  huge  tree 
trunk  which  several  seasons  ago  was  laid  prostrate 
by  Master  North  Wind,  and  step  down  into  the  bog 
which  for  generations  has  been  the  Mecca  of  blue¬ 
berry  devotees.  Oh,  where  is  the  lioopskirt  our 
mother  hung  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  when,  with  her 
mother,  she  came  here,  decades  ago?  Gone,  perhaps 
the  tree  also  has  departed,  but  the  incident  is  al¬ 
ways  remembered. 

We  have  entered  now  the  “Promised  Land”  of 
blueberries;  here  are  masses  of  the  tall  bushes, 
many  of  them  encircling  handsome  young  black 
spruces  of  bluish-green.  How  abundant  the  berries 
are;  the  bushes  are  covered  with  them.  What 
varied  coloring  they  show,  greens  and  pinks,  before 
they  take  on  the  shining  blue  of  the  luscious,  fully 
ripened  fruit,  then  how  easily  they  are  persuaded  to 
leave  the  parent  twig !  Leaving  the  others  to  the 
pleasant  task  of  filling  their  pails,  the  “scribe”  wan¬ 
ders  about  intent  on  a  more  fascinating  mission  still, 
that  of  noting  the  plant  life  of  the  swamp,  for  the 
place  is  of  great  interest  to  the  nature  lover,  and  is 
well  known  to  botanists  throughout  the  Empire  State. 

The  swamp  is  entirely  surrounded  by  trees,  mak¬ 
ing  of  it  a  natural  “park.”  Oak  predominates  in  this 
planting  of  Mother  Nature;  within  the  bog  tall 
tamaracks  or  larches  lift  their  spires,  standing  sen¬ 
tinel  over  the  flora  of  the  place.  Our  feet  sink  into 
the  soft  mud  and  water  which  is  covered  thickly 
with  sphagnum  moss.  This  is  beautiful  to  see,  its 
reddish  tips  forming  colorful  mounds  beneath  the 
higher  growth  of  the  bog.  What  a  lovely  background 
it  makes  for  all  the  growing  things  here  assembled. 
Mingled  with  the  moss  are  the  dainty  running 
branches  of  American  cranberry ;  the  under  sides  of 
its  tiny  leaves  are  silver-liued,  its  good-sized,  bril¬ 
liant  berries  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  little  plant.  Already  they  are  beginning  to  glow 
with  color. 

Here  Andromeda,  with  its  delightful  clusters  of 
light-green  berries,  grows  in  large  patches,  the  sage 
green  of  its  strong  slender  leaves  blending  with  the 
mosaic  of  the  swamp,  for  here  are  all  shades  of 
green  with  browns  and  reds  in  plenty :  low-growing 
bushes  of  Cassandra  or  leather-leaf  form  masses  ail 
over  the  place;  above  it,  on  long  delicate  stalks, 
wave  the  soft  brown  and  shining  silver  of  Virginia 
cotton  grass  later  in  the  season,  as  white  as  the  cot¬ 
ton  of  southern  fields. 

The  interesting  pitcher  plant  spreads  over  large 
areas;  one  can  hardly  walk  without  stepping  on  it. 
The  leaves,  which  form  the  “pitchers”  are  highly 
colored,  for' they  grow  in  full  sun,  a  lovely  shade  of 
green  streaked  with  maroon ;  indeed,  many  of  them 
are  entirely  of  this  handsome  shade  of  red,  shining 
as  if  polished.  This  plant  is  the  “ogre”  of  the 
swamp,  for  the  pitchers  are  usually  partly  filled 
with  water,  and  woe  to  the  unfortunate  insect  who 
clambers  down  the  broad  path  of  the  lip,  for  it  leads 
to  destruction !  The  lip  of  the  pitcher  is  covered 
with  tiny  bristling  hairs  which  point  downward, 
and  should  the  little  creature  desire  to  return  to  the 
outer  world,  these  hairs  retard  his  progress,  and 
over  the  slippery  surface  which  lies  just  within  the 
pitcher,  he  slides  to  his  doom,  for  he  is  drowned  in 
the  water,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  plant.  In  this  way 
the  pitcher  plant  obtains  the  needed  nitrogen  which 
the  swamp  does  not  supply.  Above  the  circle  of 
leaves  the  umbrella-like  blossoms  of  dark  red  nod 
on  their  foot-long,  sturdy  stems. 

Beneath  the  pitcher  plant,  on  the  floor  of  the 
swamp,  embedded  in  the  ever-present  sphagnum 
moss,  grows  the  sundew,  another  insectivorous 
plant;  the  tiny  red  hairs  which  cover  the  small 
leaves  exude  a  nectar  which  glistens  in  the  sun  like 
dew,  an  attractive  offering  to  insects.  Let  one  but 
alight  on  one  of  these  tiny  leaves,  and  the  innocent- 
looking,  dewy  hairs  at  once  close  about  it,  the  leaf 
folds  over  it.  and  the  plant  devours  all  that  it  wishes 
of  its  substance,  then  the  hairs  release  the  skeleton, 
and  the  trap  is  set  for  another  guileless  victim. 

At  our  feet  here  are  berries  of  Andromeda  of  a 
delightful  shade  of  pink,  even  the  silvery  undersides 
of  the  leaves  show  a  pinkish  “bloom.”  One  dainty 
blossom  of  bladderwort  lingers  to  greet  us.  Here 
are  many  plants,  but  no  more  of  the  dainty  hooded 
flowers.  It  looks  like  a  pretty  little  bonnet  that  a 
fairy  might  wear  as  it  waves  on  its  slender  stalk ; 
the  scribe  kneels  in  the  soft  cushion  of  sphagnum  and 
is  paid  for  the  effort  by  the  lioney-swe^t  fragrance 
of  the  rare  little  bloom.  This  is  also  an  insectivor¬ 
ous  plant,  the  bladder-like  roots  form  the  trap  into 
which  the  insect  is  invited  to  enter ;  so  among  the 
little  plant  people  of  the  Sphagnum  Swamp  danger 
lurks  for  the  too  venturesome  insect,  whether  on 
pleasure  bent  or  in  search  of  a  meal. 
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But  all  of  the  plants  of  the  swamp  are 
not  ferocious.  Here  we  see  the  dainty 
leaves  of  the  Calopogon,  the  orchid 
known  as  grass  pink.  In  its  company 
grows  another  handsome  orchid,  the  Po- 
gonia  or  snake's-mouth ;  both  of  these 
bloom  earlier  in  the  season.  Buckbean, 
a  charming  member  of  the  gentian  fami¬ 
ly,  with  its  three-parted  leathery  leaves, 
we  find  on  the  south  side  of  the  swamp, 
but  its  waxy-white,  delicately  fringed 
blossoms  have  long  since  departed.  But¬ 
ton  bush  is  making  ready  its  odd  and 
striking  fruit.  Oh,  but  this  is  fairyland, 
and  the  fairies  have  made  it  a  patchwork 
of  color  beneath  the  blue,  cloud-flecked 
.sky.  Encircled  we  are  by  walls  of  living 
green,  shut  away  from  the  busy  world 
which  lies  so  near  at  hand,  for  a  short 
walk  will  bring  us  to  man’s  domain  where 
autos  swiftly  take  their  busy  way  to  and 
fro.  Here  the  sun  looks  down  on  peace 
and  quietude,  the  soft  Summer  air  is  like 
wine;  grasses  wave  and  flowers  nod:  the 
trees  softly  whisper  as  the  wind  sweeps 
their  boughs.  Here  the  very  spirit  of  na¬ 
ture  seems  to  brood  ;  the  sound  of  cicada’s 
whirr  and  insects’  hum  fills  the  air.  Moth 
and  butterfly  wing  their  way  above  the 
tempting  sweets  of  the  bog.  and  thus  live 
out  their  little  day.  The  distinctive  flora 
of  the  swamp  buds,  blossoms  and  fruits, 
and  the  friendly  sphagnum  moss  helps 
it  to  reproduce  its  kind. 

Now  with  pails  brimming  full  of  delec¬ 
table  blueberries,  my  comrades  declare 
that  they  are  ready  to  go.  A  little  Sa¬ 
vannah  sparrow  sings  us  a  good-by  song, 
the  cotton  grass  waves  adieu,  and  we 
reluctantly  leave  the  “Old  Blueberry 
Swamp,”  hoping  to  revisit  it  at  no  far 
distant  day.  mrs.  frank  w.  pugsley. 

New  York. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

Unemployed  Offered  Free  Apples 

T.  S.  Snyder,  who  has  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  near  Brodbecks,  York  County,  Pa- 
offered  free  apples  the  last  three  days  of 
the  week  of  October  25  to  the  unemployed 
or  any  other  worthy  persons.  The  offer 
was  made  through  the  Glen  Itock  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  in  which  Mr.  Snyder’s 
son  is  a  member.  Permission  to  obtain 
the  fruit  was  first  obtained  from  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Gale  Drops  York  County  Apples 

High  winds  on  October  24  caused  a 
heavy  loss  to  some  York  County  growers, 
shaking  off  many  apples.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  one  of  the  losers  that  the  apples 
were  loose  on  the  spurs  much  earlier  this 
year  than  usual,  possibly  two  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  usual  time.  With  the  ap¬ 
ples  coming  off  easily,  the  winds  inflicted 
much  greater  damage  than  in  normal 
years. 

Canadian  Apple  Crop  Estimate 
Increased 

A  1931  apple  crop  in  Canada  of  3,- 
656,000  barrels  against  3,410,000  barrels 
last  year  was  indicated  by  conditions  on 
October  1,  according  to  the  Canadian  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  22,000  barrels  over  the  Septem¬ 
ber  estimate  and  except  for  1929,  repre¬ 
sents  the  largest  apple  crop  in  Canada  in 
the  past  six  years.  The  increase  this  sea¬ 
son  is  due  mainly  to  the  larger  crop  in 
Eastern  Canada  as  the  western  boxed  ap¬ 
ple  crop  in  British  Columbia  is  reported 
much  below  last  year. 

New  Residue  Removal  Bulletin 

The  II.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  issued  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
1687,  Removing  Spray  Residue  from  Ap¬ 
ples  and  Pears.  This  takes  up  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  spray  residue  removal  to  spraying 
practices,  the  relation  of  maturity  to  fruit 
cleaning,  cleaning  the  fruit  by  wiping  or 
brushing,  cleaning  the  fruit  by  washing 
with  various  solvents,  effect  of  cleaning 
methods  on  keeping  quality,  types  of 
washing  equipment,  and  cost  of  removing 
spray  residue.  This  can  be  supplied  free, 
while  they  last,  by  the  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  your  U.  S.  Con¬ 
gressman  can  obtain  it  for  you  without 
charge.  Copies  purchased  from  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
cost  five  cents  each,  cash  or  money  order; 
stamps  are  not  accepted. 

Sulpiionated  Oil  Repels  Rodents 
from  Trees 

Injuries  to  young  trees  from  rabbits, 
field  mice,  (not  pine  mice  which  work 
deep  underground),  or  other  rodents,  may 
be  prevented  easily  and  effectively,  it  is 
said,  by  a  new  treatment  recommended  by 
the  Minnesota  Station.  For  two  Win¬ 
ters,  this  problem  was  worked  on ;  rab¬ 
bits  were  confined  to  pens  in  which  were 
trees  treated  with  various  mixtures,  in¬ 
cluding  aluminum  and  bronze  paint,  cop¬ 
per  soap  dissolved  in  linseed  oil,  oil  and 
rubbed  beef  liver  blood,  and  the  sulpho- 
nated  oil.  Although  several  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  kept  the  rabbits  from  attacking  the 
trees  until  they  were  near  starvation, 
the  sulpiionated  oil  was  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  trees  coated  with  this  mixture  being- 
left  until  the  others  were  completely 
stripped.  Sulpiionated  oil  may  be  made 
at  home.  Heat  linseed  oil  to  470  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  until  it  is  smoking  hot. 
Set  it  outdoors  as  a  safety  precaution 
and  immediately  add  flowers  of  sulphur, 
one  part  sulphur  to  nine  parts  of  the  oil 
by  weight.  Sift  the  sulphur  slowly  into 
the  hot  oil  and  stir  it.  The  mixture  will 
become  hotter  until  all  the  sulphur  has 
passed  into  solution.  When  it  cools,  the 
mixture  will  he  ready  to  apply  with  a 
brush  to  the  trees;  it  may  also  be  thinned 
with  turpentine  so  that  it  may  be  sprayed 
on  the  trunks  with  an  ordinary  sprayer. 
This  oil  is  said  to  retain  its  effectiveness 


for  a  longer  time  than  most  other  repel¬ 
lents. 

Refrigerator  Truck  Returning 
to  California 

Some  weeks  ago  mention  was  made  of 
the  experimental  trip  of  a  large  refrig¬ 
erated  truck  from  California  east  with  a 
load  of  perishables.  On  its  homeward 
route,  after  its  10-day  record  run  to  New 
York  City,  the  truck  stopped  at.  Chicago 
early  in  October.  The  perishable  foods 
the  truck  had  contained  in  its  transcon¬ 
tinental  trip  were  served  to  Mayor  Czer- 
mak  of  Chicago.  As  observed  before,  the 
test  run  was  made  to  determine  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  transporting  perishable  foods 
by  truck  on  long  hauls.  The  10-ton  truck 
and  trailer  carried  fresh  celery,  radishes, 
oranges,  cooked  meats,  and  other  perish¬ 
able  foods.  R.  II.  SUDDS. 


Letters  on  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

“Hast  thou  two  loaves  of  bread?  Sell 
one,  and  buy  hyacinths  to  feed  thy 
soul !”  There  was  nothing  said  about 
trading  the  bread  for  soul-food  outright, 
but  why  not?  Since  this  is  a  year  of 
barter  with  wheat  as  legal  tender  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  State  Fair,  to  some  pic¬ 
ture  shows,  and  as  payment  for  shaves 
and  haircuts,  I  applied  the  principle  to 
something  that  I  wanted  tremendously, 
and  buyer  and  seller  are  both  pleased. 

This  Indiana  Farmer  has  “gone  radio” 
quite  late,  after  everybody  else,  almost, 
has  had  them  for  years.  At  first  1  really 
did  not  want  one.  When  I  did.  I  had  to 
take  it  out  in  wanting.  Battery  sets  are 
often  sold  quite  reasonably  by  dealers 
who  take  them  in  on  new  electrics.  But 
what  profits  a  reasonable  price  if  you 
haven’t  the  price?  Then  friends  report 
a  battery  expense  of  from  50  cents  to 
$1.50  per  month — something  to  consider. 
Last  Spring  I  learned  of  t lie  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  crystal  sets:  Pro — small 
first  cost,  no  upkeep,  very  clear  tone,  al¬ 
most  no  static ;  con — necessity  of  head¬ 
phones,  and  relatively  short  distances. 
The  linotypist  on  our  county  paper  does 
radio  work  for  his  pastime.  Viewing  the 
family — Mr.  and  Mrs.,  the  parents  of 
Mrs.,  and  four  children — I  made  my 
proposition  :  "lTou  have  a  family — I  sup¬ 
pose  they  eat?” 

“Yes — it  seems  we  don't  do  anything 
else  !” 

“Well,  farmers  have  everything  this 
year  except  money.  I'll  have  peaches,  to¬ 
matoes,  apples,  potatoes,  corn — why  can't 
1  buy  my  radio  with  produce?” 

The  idea  took  well,  and  the  set  was 
built  in  and  on  a  little  walnut  box  from 
an  old,  old  sewing-machine,  making  quite 
a  neat  “job,”  as  mechanics  say.  With 
two  headphones,  four  people  can  listen, 
in  a  pinch,  but  seldom  want  to.  Twenty 
miles  is  supposed  to  be  the  range  for  a 
crystal,  but  the  powerful  station  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  50  miles  away,  dominates  the  air 
around  here  in  the  daytime,  and  on  some 
nights.  But  most  nights  I  get  wonder¬ 
ful  concerts  from  Chicago  and  Cleveland, 
each  about  300  miles,  with  occasional 
bits  from  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
York — all  this  direct,  not  by  hook-up. 
The  radio  man  says  with  this  reception 
in  hot  weather,  I  will  get  much  more 
when  the  nights  grow  frosty.  I  had 
double  wiring,  so  I  can  take  the  set  up¬ 
stairs  beside  my  bed,  and  go  to  sleep  on 
orchestra  music,  with  no  scruples  about 
running  batteries  down  or  light  bills  up. 
Best  Friend  does  not  approve  of  this— 
she  thinks  1  will  listen  instead  of  getting- 
up  in  the  morning  !  But  in  truth,  I  do 
not  take  it  upstairs  very  often — may  do 
it  more  in  cold  weather.  I  was  starved 
for  music  of  string  orchestras  and  great 
organs,  and  declare  that  1  have  already 
had  10  times  the  slight  expense  in  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  I  almost  wore  my  ears  out  the  first 
week,  wearing  the  headphones  so  much  ! 
My  advertising  has  already  sold  another 
set  to  people  -who,  like  me,  objected  to  the 
constant  expense  of  batteries.  Two  or 
three  more  families  are  considering.  The 
new  convert  is  always  most  zealous,  and 
probably  my  enthusiasm  seems  silly  to 
people  who  have  always  had  radios. 

Writing  this  October  10,  we  had  had 
no  frost  here,  though  some  had  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  country.  The  vegetables 
that  got  a  late  start  have  kept  on  produc¬ 
ing,  and  the  housewives  have  kept  on 
canning,  and  buying  cans,  till  most  of  us 
now  cry,  “No  more!”  1  suppose  there 
has  been  no  such  spree  of  canning  since 
war-time.  I  want  a  few  more  Limas, 
and  maybe  three  more  quarts  of  toma¬ 
toes.  Then  I  should  like  to  put  up  some 
meat  and  chicken,  if  I  can  get  the  wide- 
mouthed  cans.  If  my  six  cows  do  not  all 
have  heifer  calves  (here’s  hoping  they 
won’t)  1  might  have  a  veal  butchered. 
The  shelves  in  the  cellar  are  about  full, 
but  I  might  get  another  cupboard. 

My  peaches  were  all  early  or  medium, 
and  sold  well.  The  Octobers  did  not  do 
much.  Of  course  I  canned  a  lot.  And 
tomatoes — I  hope  I  won’t  lose  my  taste 
for  soup !  Last  year  I  hardly  had  enough. 
I  have  been  processing  mixed  vegetables, 
packed  tightly  into  the  cans,  and  Amanda 
has  been  canning  soup  with  11  vegetables 
in  it.  Lula  has  been  making  a  sandwich 
spread  for  Johnny's  lunches,  at  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  “boughten.”  I 
have  more  potatoes  than  I  ever  had. 
Corn  is  going  into  the  crib,  hard  and  dry, 
insuring  good  keeping.  The  barn  is  full 
of  hay.  There  is  no  lack  of  food,  but 
wherewithal  shall  we  pay  old  bills,  coal 
bills,  taxes  and  interest?  Butterfat  is 
up,  wonderful  to  say.  My  six  will  prob¬ 
ably  weigh  it  down  again — it  doesn’t  take 
much.  e.  M.  C. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

P  A  y  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
J  J|  tells  how.  Describes  best 
varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Raspberry  Plants  Surplus  Latham,  Herbert,  Loyd 


$10  per  M.  Certified. 


George,  $15  per 

W.  HALBERT  - 


M.  Cnthbert, 

Oxford,  N.  Y. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautillers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $  1 .  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkaroier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  f 
NOW  • 


20  PEONY,  $2.00;  20  IRIS,  $1.00 
20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  S2.00 
Cassol  Nursery  .  Menlua,  Ohio 


DU  A  WUUU 

dozen,  delivered. 


mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  S1.2C 
MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


Montmorency  Cherry  Trees  motive  pHce°spo»  »5i 

other  li-uit  trees.  ZERFASS  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Dansvillc,  Jf.  Y. 


November  14,  1031 

Chrysanthemums 

J  HARDY  EXHIBITION 

8  PLANTS  $1.25 
FOR  I 

Flowere  measure  6-8 
inches  in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 
Fall  Planting 
Ship  During  Nov.  _ 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yellow) 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

1  Honey  Dew  (orange,  tipped  with  gold) 

1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order. 

HARDY  BUTTON  VARIETIES 

B ROWN  B ETTY-maroo n  reel . 

BOLDEN  CLIMAX — yellow. 

BTTty  BARNO— bronze. 

LILLIAN  DOTY —  pink. 

( golden ) 

™1AA— delicate  pink. 

ROSE  BUTTON-rose. 

WHITE  DOT V -white. 

8  PLANTS  FOR  $1.25 

Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


]  0  EVERGREENS  $  1 .65 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor- 

n  •  Sc.°l?h  D'ne-  2  Sitka  Spruce,  2 
biota  Oricntalis.  Trees  are  I  to  n  r\f\ 
2  leet  high.  Per  1 00 . Vp  1  Z.UU 

FREE — any  85c  selection  from  this  ad  FREE 

with  each  order  of  $5.50  or  over.  Order  direct 
from  this  advt. 


5  years  old, 
transplanted,' 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE, 

two  trees  . 

8-D-year-old  trees,  3  times  transplanted,  extra 
bushy  and  nicely  shaped  . 

IAPANESE  BARBERRY,  10  to  15  in.,  $4  per  1 00  • 
18  to  24  in.,  $6  per  100.  ’ 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  HEDGE,  12  to  15  inches, 
$3  per  100. 

2  Japanese  Red-Leaved  Maples . 85c 

RHODODENDRONS  (large  flowering).  Pink,  pur¬ 
ple  and  red,  1  to  1%  ft.,  3  for . C5c 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  2  ft.  high;  Weigela 
Rosea,  Bridal  Wreath.  Golden  Bell,  Pride  of 
Rochester.  Butterfly  Bush,  Althea,  Rose  of 
Sharon,  Hardy  Hydrangeas  (blue  and  pink). 

4  shrubs  . gsg 

DELPHINIUMS,  Dark  blue,  jight  blue;  ftr. 

8  plants,  blooming  age . OOC 

ORIENTAL  POPPIES,  brilliant  colors,  flowers  S 
inches  across,  10  plants,  blooming  oc. 

age  . HOC 

FOX  GLOVES,  asstd.  colors,  10  plants .  85c 

PHLOX  —  Large,  flowering  perennial.  Phlox 
diversified  and  brilliant  colors,  oc 

8  plants  . oDQ 


Hardy  Perennials ,  Live  Forever. 
These  Plaints  are  Two  YearsPJ  _ 
Old,  Blooming  Age.  Each 


Columbine,  all  colors;  Double  Hollyhocks, 
beautiful  colors;  Shasta  Daisies.  Yellow 
Ba -,s!.es,:  Hardy  Carnations,  6  colors- 
Painted  Daisies,  Gaillardias,  Sweet  Will¬ 
iams,  Forget-Me-Not. 

Order  Must  Amount  to  $1.10  or  More. 


100 


Darwin  Tulip 

EXHIBITION 
MIXED 


Bulbs 

$2.25 


The  FISCHER 

Evergreen 


NURSERIES 

Dept-  t  „  EASTON. 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


PA. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lozver  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Cenlury  Calaloe. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie 
ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFiike 
— SPECIAL  OFFER — Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Baby  Blue  Spruce 


,  p  p,w'Ji  j' i  tit; 

Catalog.  Cassel  Nursery,  Mantua,  0 


Money  Saving 

Subscription  Offer 

3  Years — 156  Copies — Only  $1.00 

Regardless  of  how  your  subscription  stands  you  can  net  a 
big  saving  by  renewing  your  subscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  at  this  bargain  price.  Teh  your  neighbor  about 
this  offer.  It  is  open  to  new  as  well  as  old  subscribers. 
Three  years  for  the  old  price  of  one  year  is  a  real  bargain. 
-  ORDER  BLANK - 

The  rural  new-Yorker 

New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  you  will  find  $1.00  for  which  please  extend  my  sub¬ 
scription  three  years  from  present  date  of  expiration. 

Name  .  .  . 

R.F.D.  or  St. . 

Post  Office  . 

To  avoid  errors  write  your  name  the  same  as  it  appears  on  the  address 

label  of  your  paper.  11-14 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St„  New  York  City 
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Cows  “Holding-  Up”  Milk 

BY  DIt.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER. 

So  many  owners  of  dairy  cows  are 
puzzled  to  understand  why  it  is  that  a 
cow,  now  and  then,  apparently  “holds 
up”  her  milk,  and  that  some  of  them  be¬ 
come  chronic  offenders  in  that  way,  that 
we  think  it  well  to  discuss  the  subject 
at  length.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  the  matter,  and  that  those  dif¬ 
fering  are  equally  certain  of  their 
grounds.  The  writer,  for  instance,  is 
positive  that  his  opinion,  which  follows, 
is  correct  and  based  upon  sound  phy¬ 
siological  and  anatomical  facts.  Others 
will  be  equally  positive  that  their  opin¬ 
ions,  to  the  contrary,  are  equally  correct. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  cow 
can  willfully  “hold  up”  her  milk,  or  in 
other  words  refuse  to  “let  it  down.”  That 
the  owner  considers  a  “vice”  and  attri¬ 
butable  to  “meanness”  of  temperament 
or  disposition.  Conversely,  if  a  cow  can 
“hold  up”  her  milk  she  can,  at  will,  “let 
it  down,”  but  her  ability  in  both  re¬ 
spects  is  questionable. 

Personally,  the  writer  does  not  credit 
the  cow  with  any  such  power,  but  re¬ 
gards  the  supposed  willful  suppression  of 
milk  secretion  as  a  reflex  nervous  act. 
We  took  that  position  in  our  book  “Ud¬ 
der  Diseases  of  the  Cow,  and  Related 
Subjects,”  and  have  had  no  reason  to 
change  it  since.  The  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  milk  secretion  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  controlled  by  the  cerebro-spinal 


It  would  be  well  were  all  dairy  cows 
thus  intelligently,  quietly  and  gently 
handled  and  milked.  But  such  is  not  al¬ 
ways  the  case,  the  natural  consequence 
being  that  the  cows  dread  the  milking 
process,  react  reflexly  against  it,  and  fail 
to  secrete  or  “let  down”  the  amount  of 
milk  which  otherwise  would  be  supplied. 

II.  B.  Gurler,  the  well-known  dairy 
authority,  once  wrote,  in  the  Breeder's 
Gazette,  that  “it  takes  an  expert  to  in¬ 
duce  a  cow  to  do  her  best.”  He  added : 
“Some  men  cannot  do  a  good  job  of  milk¬ 
ing,  when  they  try;  but  there  are  more 
who  do  not  try  their  best  to  do  a  good 
job.  I  find  that  some  milkers  are  better 
worth  a  high  wage  per  month,  than 
others  are  worth  their  board,  when  they 
are  milking  15  cows  regularly.  When  a 
cow's  udder  is  so  distended  that  it  is 
painful  to  her,  she  wants  to  be  milked 
and,  at  such  a  time,  there  is  no  trouble 
about  her  giving  down  her  milk  freely, 
if  she  is  treated  kindly ;  but  if  she  is 
poorly  fed  and  cared  for,  so  that  her  ud¬ 
der  does  not  become  distended,  and  the 
milker  becomes  impatient  with  her  and 
treats  her  unkindly,  there  is  likely  to  be 
trouble  about  her  giving  her  milk  freely. 
I  have  seldom  found  this  trouble  with 
cows  that  were  near  fresh ;  it  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  with  those  that  have  been 
milked  a  few  months. 

The  causes  of  so-called  “holding  up” 
of  milk  are  many.  Tenderness  of  the 
teats  and  fear  of  rough  milking,  are  most 
common  causes.  It  would  b*  a  mercy  for 


A  Farm  Herd  in  St.  Laicrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


system  of  voluntary  nerves;  although 
there  is  an  intimate  relationship  between 
the  two  systems.  Furthermore,  the  mus¬ 
cle  fibers  of  the  udder  and  teats  are  un¬ 
stripped  and  involuntary.  They  act, 
therefore,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
nerves  of  the  salivary  glands  and  other 
secreting  glands  of  the  body. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  smell, 
sight  and  anticipation  of  an  appetizing 
meal  make  a  hungry  person’s  mouth  “wa¬ 
ter,”  saliva  flowing  involuntarily,  in 
preparation  for  insalivation  and  digestive 
action  upon  food.  In  like  manner,  se¬ 
cretion  of  milk  is  stimulated,  involun¬ 
tarily,  by  the  presence  and  bunting  of  the 
calf,  or  by  arrival  of  the  accustomed 
milking  hour  and  manipulations  of  the 
milker.  It  may,  as  confidently,  he  stated 
that  adverse  influences  have  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  deterrent  effect  upon  secretion  of 
saliva,  or  the  “letting  down”  of  milk. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  dairymen 
that  all  influences  which  conduce  to  the 
quietude  and  comfort  of  the  cow,  pro¬ 
mote  milk  secretion,  and  that  all  disturb¬ 
ing,  distressing,  nerve-trying  influences, 
have  the  opposite  effect.  The  ultra-do¬ 
mesticated  dairy  cow  is  credited  with 
having  a  highly  strung,  nervous  organism 
which  is  readily  affected,  for  “weal  or 
for  woe,”  by  every  influence  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  her  environment.  The  ex¬ 
perienced  dairyman,  therefore,  endeavors 
to  surround  her  with  conditions  condu¬ 
cive  to  comfort  and  quietude,  and  is  as 
careful  to  eliminate  all  those  of  contrary 
character.  Some  owners  have  even  car¬ 
ried  this  idea  to  the  extent  of  having 
their  cows  “milk  to  music.”  Others  think 
it  well  to  detract  the  cow’s  attention 
from  the  process  of  milking,  by  supplying 
her  with  some  relished  feed  at  milking 
time.  The  process  of  milking  is  also  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  gentle  manner  possi¬ 
ble,  by  intelligent,  experienced,  efficient, 
fast  milkers,  or  by  a  mechanically  per¬ 
fect,  non-irritating,  milking  machine. 
Consequently,  milk  secretion  proceeds 
normally  and  a  maximum  amount  of 
milk  is  obtained. 


every  heifer  were  the  “breaking  in  to 
milk”  process  gently  conducted  by  a  -wom¬ 
an,  instead  of  a  “horny-handed  son  of 
toil.”  So  painful  is  the  first  milking  pro¬ 
cess,  while  a  heifer’s  teats  are  tender, 
that  she  naturally  dreads  the  act  and 
fear,  by  reflex  effect  upon  the  nervous 
system,  automatically  causes  suppression 
of  milk  secretion.  Tail-switching,  spas¬ 
modic  urination  and  kicking  are  other 
evidences  of  fear  and  nervousness,  which 
tend  to  become  established  “vices”  that 
annoy  or  injure  the  milker.  Sudden 
weaning  of  a  calf,  change  of  milker,  chill, 
fright,  anger,  pain,  coming  in  heat,  abor¬ 
tion,  irregular,  rough  or  incomplete  milk¬ 
ing,  moving  to  new  quarters,  retention  of 
the  afterbirth,  eating  of  the  afterbirth 
and  any  occurrence,  circumstance  or  con¬ 
dition  disturbing  to  the  nervous  system, 
may  result  in  the  “holding  up”  effect, 
which  is  an  evidence  of  temporary  sup¬ 
pression  of  secretion. 

If  treatment  is  to  succeed  in  influ¬ 
encing  the  cow  to  quit  “holding  up”  her 
milk,  it  must  include  determination  of 
the  cause  and  its  removal,  when  that 
proves  possible.  When  the  trouble  has 
resulted  from  weaning  of  the  calf,  milk 
may  be  “let  down”  when  the  cow’s  calf, 
or  another  new-born  calf,  is  placed  at  her 
head  before  beginning  to  milk.  Divert¬ 
ing  the  cow’s  attention  from  milking,  by 
supplying  some  relished  feed  at  that 
time,  may  help.  Another  plan,  with  the 
same  object,  is  to  place  a  weight,  such 
as  a  sack  of  grain,  upon  the  c-ow’s  loins. 
Patient,  gentle  massage  of  the  udder,  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  few  minutes  before  beginning 
to  milk,  often  promotes  secretion.  Al¬ 
lowing  a  calf  to  nurse  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  milking  by  hand,  is  an¬ 
other  plan  which  sometimes  succeeds ;  or 
suction,  by  the  cups  of  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  may  have  the  desired  effect.  There 
is  no  certain  remedy,  however,  and  when 
such  measures  as  we  have  suggested  fail, 
and  the  cow  becomes  a  chronic  “holder 
up”  of  milk,  she  had  better  be  allowed  to 
nurse  calves,  or  be  disposed  of  to  the 
butcher. 


Bob  Lee  says: 

I’m  in  this  farming  business  to  make 
a  living  and  lay  a  little  aside  for  a 
rainy  day.  I  aim  to  make  a  profit  every 
year.  And  one  thing  that’s  helping 
me  to  do  it  is  my  Letz  Roughage  IVSill 


A  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  farmers 
feel  the  same  way  about  farming 
that  Bob  Lee  does  and  that  is  why 
they  own  Letz  Roughage  Mills. 
They  figure  on  making  a  profit 
whether  prices  are  high  or  low. 
And  here’s  how  the  Letz  Mills  help 
them  to  do  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
the  Letz  Mill  does  is  make  rough- 
age  (shock  fodder,  sheaf  grain, 
hay,  etc.)  more  palatable  by  cut¬ 
ting,  recutting,  and  grinding  it  — 
stalks,  stems,  leaves  and  all!  Next, 


it  makes  grain  (oats,  ear  corn, 
snapped  corn,  barley,  wheat,  milo) 
more  digestible  by  crushing  and. 
grinding  it  to  just  the  right  size  for 
stock  to  clean  up.  And,  third,  the 
Letz  Mill  mixes  this  roughage  and 
grain  into  a  ration  that  can  be  fed 
right  in  the  grain  troughs. 

You  can  operate  a  Letz  Mill 
yourself  without  any  extra  help  and 
you  don’t  need  a  big  horse-power 
engine  or  motor  to  do  it!  Have 
your  dealer  let  you  try  a  Letz  Mill. 
See  just  what  it  can  do  for  you. 


ALL  IN  ONE  MACHINE 

Cuts,  grinds,  mixes — does  one  at  a  time,  any  two  at  a  time,  or  all  three 


Letz  Roughage  Mills  are 
built  in  four  sizes  to  tneet 
the  requirements  of  any  size 
farm.  The  Letz  344  is  shown 
here  with  exhauster  fan  and 
feed  collector.  Recommended 
for  a  farm  of  20  or  more 
dairy  cows,  or  40  or  more 
steers,  or  100  or  more  hogs. 
This  mill  also  makes  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  economical  silo 
filler.  It  will  easily  handle 
large  bundles  of  fodder. 


These  sharp  knives  cut 
and  recul  roughage. 


Burrs  like  this  grind 
roughage  and  grain  — 
crush  and  grind  ear  corn. 


This  worm  thoroughly 
mixes  roughage  and  grain. 


What  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  the  Letz  Roughage  Mill  will  do 

1.  Increase  the  feeding  value  of  home-grown  crops  a  fourth  to  a  half  by  recutting, 
grinding  and  mixing  them  into  palatable  rations. 

2.  Make  home-grown  feed  go  farther  and  save  the  expense  of  buying  extra  feed. 

3.  Enable  a  farmer  to  feed  a  fourth  to  a  half  more  stock  on  the  same  numbec 
of  acres. 

4.  Reduce  the  cost  of  producing  milk  and  meat  25  to  50  per  cent. 

5.  Cut  the  cost  of  farm  work  through  fewer  operations  and  less  labor  at  feeding  time. 


AMERICA’S 
LEADING 
FEED  MILL 


WHO  IS  BOB  LEE?  We  have  a  booklet  that  tells  who  he  is  —  and  also 

how  to  make  balanced  rations  from  home-grown 
grain  and  roughage.  And  we  have  another  booklet  that  tells  all  about  the  Letz 
Roughage  Mill.  WeTl  send  you  these  booklets  .  .  .  FREE  ...  if  you’ll  mail  this 
coupon.  There’s  no  obligation  attached  to  this  free  offer. 

LETZ  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  1134  West  Road,  Crown  Point,  Indiana 


My  name  is 


My  mailing  address  (or  R.  F.  D.)  is_ 
City _ 


State 


I  am  now  feeding 
_ Sheep 


Dairy  cows 


.  Steers 


Hogs 


Horses  Horse-power  of  my  engine  is . 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress.Jselect 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  checks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.,  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GET  4%  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
YorkState  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  howcompounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
hy  Mail  booklet.  ^ 

Name _ 

Add  ress _ 

City  State 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year — Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  pei  son.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  ami  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust-  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  fop  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THAT  vacation  which  the  Optimist  tells  about  on 
our  first  page  this  week  wns  a  notable  affair  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  is  pleasant  to  get  hack  to 
the  old  home,  where  Father  and  Mother  are  still 
living,  hut  quite  unusual  that  this  should  happen  on 
their  60th  wedding  anniversary,  and  that  all  of 
their  descendants  should  be  living  and  in  good 
health.  Even  the  rain  on  the  roof  that  night  made 
the  old  home  seem  more  homelike,  with  its  friendly 
shelter. 

* 

CHENANGO  is  one  of  the  great  agricultural 
counties  of  New  York  State,  important  in 
dairying,  livestock,  poultry,  grain,  hay.  potatoes  and 
fruit.  Parts  of  it  are  uncomfortably  hilly,  but  main¬ 
ly  rolling,  with  some  broad  valleys,  on  the  whole  a 
land  of  good  farm  opportunity.  It  has  an  active 
Farm  Bureau.  Alfalfa  and  better  roads  are  mat¬ 
ters  to  which  County  Agent  K.  I).  Scott  is  giving 
special  attention.  There  are  1.400  miles  of  dirt 
roads  in  the  county,  and  Mr.  Scott  has  sent  the 
following  questions  to  1,300  persons: 

Do  you  live  on  an  improved  or  unimproved  highway? 
How  many  miles  to  an  improved  road  from  your  place? 
How  many  months  of  the  year  is  your  road  practically 
impassable  or  unfit  for  automobile  and  truck  trans¬ 
portation?  How  many  days  during  this  period  do  you 
haul  produce  to  market?  What  is  your  estimate  of  the 
extra  cost,  in  dollars,  of  hauling  produce  due  to  un¬ 
improved  roads? 

What  money  value  do  you  place  on  other  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  living  on  unimproved  roads  which  are  unfit 
for  travel  part  of  the  year? 

Are  you  in  favor  of  building  a  limited  number  of 
miles  of  permanently  improved  hard  surfaced  iarm-to- 
market  roads  or  temporarily  improving  more  mileage? 

Do  you  think  roads  should  be  built  under  State, 
county  or  town  direction  and  supervision? 

These  are  good  questions  for  farmers  in  other 
counties  to  ask  themselves — thinking  things  over  in 
a  definite  rather  than  general  way.  As  to  Alfalfa, 
there  are  700  farmers  in  the  county  enrolled  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  Soil  and  Alfalfa  Service,  resulting  in 
good  stands  of  Alfalfa  with  corresponding  saving  in 
livestock  feed  cost. 

* 

THE  government  reports  wheat  stocks  held  by 
971  mills  in  this  country,  September  30,  at  139,- 
001,879  bushels,  and  flour,  3,531,708  barrels.  These 
holdings  were  by  States  as  follows:  Kansas,  23,- 
877,943  bushels;  Minnesota,  20,510,069;  New  York, 
16,337,399  ;  Missouri,  13,857,533  ;  Texas,  10,838,624  ; 
Oklahoma,  8,711,936;  Illinois,  6,342,128;  Ohio,  5,- 
047,236 ;  Indiana,  4,695,451 ;  Oregon,  2.513,413 ; 
Washington,  2,497,694 ;  Iowa,  2,462,093 ;  Nebraska, 
2,423,609 ;  Colorado,  2,219,507 ;  Kentucky,  2,031,396. 
The  other  holdings  were  in  States  under  2,000,000 
bushels.  All  of  these  mill  holdings  were  100,231,- 
008  bushels  more  than  on  June  30  this  year,  and 
15,109,938  less  than  September  30,  1930. 

* 

A  MEETING  worth  going  to — the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
Hotel  Mizpah,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  November  16-17.  This 
will  lie  the  place  to  learn  at  first  hand  the  plain  un¬ 
biased  facts  about  the  rural  school  situation.  This 
society  has  no  axes  to  grind  and  nothing  to  hide.  It 
works  in  the  open,  and  its  sole  purpose  is  to  help 
the  rural  schools  retain  reasonable  self-determina¬ 
tion  of  their  own  affairs. 

* 

READING  “The  Old  Blueberry  Swamp,”  page 
1115,  reminded  us  of  Thomas  Belt's  delightful 
nook,  “The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,”  parts  of 
which  we  have  read  many  times.  Belt  was  a  mining 
engineer  whose  duties  took  him  into  many  parts  of 
the  world,  where,  in  the  midst  of  his  work  nature 


was  to  him  an  open  book.  The  geology,  botany,  in¬ 
sect,  bird  and  animal  life  of  the  country  became 
parts  of  his  life.  The  gold  mining  country,  around 
Santo  Domingo,  Nicaragua,  was  particularly  rich 
in  plants  and  insects,  and  his  observations  in  the 
book  mentioned  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
his  writings.  This  old  blueberry  swamp  in  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  N.  Y.,  however,  is  scarcely  less  prolific 
in  plant  treasures  for  those  who  have  the  “seeing 
eye.” 

* 

WITH  the  beginning  of  November  National  Ap¬ 
ple  Week  brought  the  apple  sellers  with  their 
“unemployed'’  signs  hack  to  our  street  corners  again. 
We  do  not  like  to  see  men  pud  women  obviously 
fitted  for  more  highly  skilled  work  standing  by  the 
curb  with  a  box  of  apples,  hut  we  do  feel  that  any¬ 
thing  that  makes  the  general  public  “apple  con¬ 
scious”  is  good  for  the  orchard  industry.  It  is  un¬ 
questionable  that  more  apples  are  eaten  when  they 
are  easy  to  buy;  last  Winter  it  was  really  hard  not 
to  buy  them.  Mr.  Van  Buren  told  us,  on  page  1078, 
why  western  apples  displaced  our  State  fruit  in  the 
majority  of  these  sales,  but  since  the  East  has  to 
meet  this  competition,  it  would  seem  that  the  ex¬ 
tensive  diversion  to  street  sales  was  helpful,  in 
leaving  other  lines  of  consumption  to  the  eastern 
fruit.  Generally  speaking,  we  consider  anything 
that  induces  people  to  eat  apples  more  freely  is  a 
good  thing. 

* 

TJCKS  County,  Pa.,  has  started  an  egg  auction 
something  after  the  plan  carried  on  for  some 
lime  at  Elemington,  N.  .1.  The  Bucks  County  auc¬ 
tion  is  held  twice  a  week  at  Doylestown.  It  is  in¬ 
corporated  as  the  Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association.  Only  egg  producers  residing  in 
Bucks  County  who  are  members  of  the  co-operative 
association,  are  permitted  to  sell  their  eggs  through 
this  auction.  No  eggs  will  he  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  for  non-members.  Every  producer  in  Bucks 
County  is  eligible  to  membership  upon  payment  of 
the  $5  membership  fee  and  acceptance  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  association.  The  .$5  membership  fee  entitles 
the  producer  to  life  membership  in  the  association 
hut  such  membership  cannot  he  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  producer.  At  the  close  of  business  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1931,  the  association  had  S2  members  as 
compared  with  28  members  when  it  started  business 
on  July  13,  1931.  The  association  has  adopted  the 
official  Pennsylvania  standards  for  grading  fresh 
eggs,  which  conform  closely  to  the  United  States 
standards. 

* 

E  HAVE  previously  mentioned  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Label.  For  the  past  four  years  the  va¬ 
rious  New  England  States  have  been  working  on  a 
program  to  benefit  both  the  producer  and  consumer 
alike.  This  program  consists  of  the  various  State 
departments  of  agriculture  establishing  grades  and 
encouraging  the  use  of  such  grades  and  sale  of 
graded  products.  The  label  is  the  official  emblem 
showing  that  the  producer  is  packing  in  accordance 
with  a  recognized  grade  and  has  a  product  for  sale 
that  is  the  best  that  can  lie  produced.  Rhode  Island 
is  making  large  use  of  this  label,  and  in  that  State 
only  such  goods  as  are  produced  within  the  State 
ot  Rhode  Island  may  bear  the  New  England  label. 
By  buying  a  labeled  product  the  consumer  is  as¬ 
sured  of  receiving  one  that  will  meet  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  taste.  Up  to  the  present  time  more  than 
2,000  New  England  producers  have  used  more  than 
six  million  labels.  The  products  in  Rhode  Island  on 
which  labels  may  be  found  are  eggs,  apples,  dressed 
turkeys  and  many  vegetables.  Far  more  labels  are 
used  on  eggs  than  on  any  other  product,  primarily 
because  this  is  a  product  which  is  produced  in  ade¬ 
quate  volume  within  the  State,  and  Rhode  Island 
consumers  demand  the  best  of  eggs.  Rhode  Island 
special  eggs  are  the  only  eggs  produced  and  sold  in 
Rhode  Island  that  are  packed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  official  agency.  In  order  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  may  he  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  su¬ 
perior  merits  of  the  products  bearing  the  label,  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  labeled  products  are  frequently  held.  In 
a  short  time  Rhode  Island  fancy  potatoes  packed  in 
1  lock  hags  will  he  found  in  the  market  bearing  the 
label. 

* 

t  IS  well  known  that  parts  of  some  plants  when 
stunted  or  wilting  develop  free  poisons,  mainly 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  Agricultural  Department 
lists  the  following  as  being  especially  dangerous: 
Choke  cherry,  black  cherry,  sorghum,  Sudan  grass, 
Johnson  grass,  arrow  grass  and  velvet  grass.  When 
healthy  and  making  a  normal  growth  Sudan  grass 
and  Johnson  grass  are  never  or  rarely  dangerous  to 
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pasture,  but  care  must  be  observed  in  pasturing 
them  with  cattle  or  sheep  when  the  growth  is  stunt¬ 
ed  for  any  reason.  Cured  as  hay,  neither  of  these 
grasses  has  ever  been  known  to  kill  cattle.  Sur 
glium,  when  immature,  is  always  dangerous  as  pas¬ 
ture.  The  quantity  of  the  glucoside  decreases  as  the 
plants  approach  maturity,  and  when  the  seeds  are 
ripe  sorghum  can  he  pastured  or  fed  to  cattle  as 
cured  hay  or  fodder  safely,  unless  stunted  by 
drought  or  some  other  cause.  The  quantity  of  this 
potential  poison  developed  by  the  plants  is  increased 
very  much  when  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  inter¬ 
rupted  in  any  way  as  by  a  period  of  acute  drought, 
frost,  bruising  from  trampling  down,  or  stunting 
from  any  cause. 

* 

A  RATHER  remarkable  calf  club  record  has  been 
made  by  Gordon  M.  Cook,  of  Amherst,  Mass. 
Nine  years  ago  lie  started  and  now  has  a  herd  of  11 
Holsteins,  two  of  which  produced  during  the  past 
year  more  than  600  lbs.  of  butterfat.  His  record 
has  won  for  him  the  title  of  the  most  outstanding 
4-1 1  dairy  club  member  of  New  England  in  a  contest 
on  the  economical  production,  of  dairy  products,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  trip  to  the  National  Dairy  Exposition 
at  St.  Louis  in  October,  provided  by  the  Linseed 
Meal  Educational  Committee.  His  best  cow,  Canamy 
Johanna  Canary,  produced  644.4  lbs.  of  butterfat 
from  September  to  August,  inclusive,  1930-31,  at  a 
food  cost  of  25  cents  per  pound.  In  addition  to  his 
own  dairy  club  work,  Gordon  is  leader  of  a  4-H 
dairy  club  of  12  members  and,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1930,  the  members  of  this  club  won  prizes  amounting 
to  more  than  $1,000. 

* 

What  is  the  difference  between  ammonia  and  ni¬ 
trogen  ? 

EVERAL  have  asked  this  question,  doubtless  be¬ 
cause  of  the  reported  change  in  fertilizer  laws 
requiring  nitrogen  percentages  to  he  stated  as  such 
on  fertilizer  hags,  rather  than  in  terms  of  ammonia. 
Nitrogen  is  usually  found  in  combinations.  Am¬ 
monia  is  one  of  these,  every  100  lbs.  of  it  containing 
82%  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  17%  lbs.  hydrogen.  The 
change  in  the  law  was  made  for  the  sake  of  exact¬ 
ness  in  stating  the  nitrogen  percentage  alone  instead 
of  in  a  combination.  Hence,  in  analyses  on  bags, 
3.65  per  cent  nitrogen  will  represent  the  same  con¬ 
tent  of  that  element  as  4  per  cent  ammonia.  This 
should  he  remembered  by  those  who  have  been 
using  such  standard  brands  as  4-8-6.  The  same 
thing  under  this  new  plan  will  be  3.65-8-6. 

* 

THE  first  shipment  of  grain  from  the  new  port  of 
Churchill,  Manitoba,  through  Hudson  Bay,  was 
by  the  steamship  Farnsworth,  sailing  October  4  and 
reaching  London,  England,  16  days  later.  This  puts 
the  wheat  of  Western  Canada  1,000  miles  nearer 
European  ports  than  by  the  lower  routes. 

* 

EA8TERN  farmers  have  heard  of  the  sagebrush 
country  of  the  West,  but  only  those  who  have 
been  there  get  much  idea  of  its  extent.  In  Western 
(  olorado  there  are  15,000,000  acres  in  which  sage¬ 
brush  predominates.  A  visitor  might  be  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  this  fragrant  and  beautiful  plant,  hut 
to  the  stockman  it  is  a  nuisance,  running  out  use¬ 
ful  pasture  grasses.  It  has  been  found  that  burning 
over  this  sagebrush  land  in  late  Fall  increases  the 
pasture  possibilities  from  three  to  five  times.  Where 
the  land  lias  been  cleared  by  burning  it  is  permitted 
a  year  to  recover,  so  that  the  pasture  grass  may  get 
strong  enough  for  use. 


Brevities 

Can  cows  “hold  up”  their  milk — page  1117? 

If  your  water  supply  is  from  a  spring,  look  out  for 
pollution. 

November  lias  arrived,  with  no  general  killing  frost 
m  Northern  New  Jersey. 

“As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God.” 

In  Colorado  W  inter  dry-lot  lamb  feeding  experi¬ 
ments,  a  ton  of  cull  potatoes,  fed  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs 
per  head  daily,  with  shelled  corn  and  Alfalfa  hay,  re¬ 
placed  123.1  lbs.  of  corn  and  497.5  lbs.  of  Alfalfa. 

According  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice,  school  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  19 
years,  are  more  likely  to  die  from  mishaps,  especially 
automobile  accidents,  than  from  any  disease.  Auto¬ 
mobiles  cause  one-third  of  all  accidental  deaths  of 
children. 

Important  deposits  of  pitchblende,  from  which  ra¬ 
dium  is  extracted,  are  reported  at  La  Blue  Point,  in 
the  Great  Bear  Lake  region  of  Canada.  It  is  believed 
that  the  deposits  are  so  .rich,  and  so  easily  mined,  that 
they  will  break  the  radium  monopoly  now  held  by 
Belgian  interests  in  South  Africa. 
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More  Money  for  Milk 

THE  reduction  of  the  price  of  milk  has  gone  over 
as  easily  as  the  schoolboy's  proverbial  slide  down 
a  greased  pole.  Among  themselves  and  in  letters  to 
the  publisher  the  producer  expresses  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  or  anger  according  to  the  temper  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  but  there  has  been  no  organized  protest. 
Producers  had  no  opportunity  to  object  to  the  cut 
in  advance,  and  evidently  feel  that  a  protest  now 
would  be  wasted  energy.  It  came  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  increases  are  looked  for  instead  of  price 
reductions.  It  came  at  a  time  also  when  prices  of 
some  farm  products,  including  dairy  products,  were 
beginning  to  stiffen  a  little,  and  a  trend  upward  was 
expected.  If  the  cut  had  come  after  a  fight  at 
least  to  maintain  the  old  price  dairy  farmers  might 
feel  some  satisfaction  in  a  defeat  after  a  valiant  re¬ 
sistance,  but  one  cannot  feel  pride  in  a  defeat  by 
default. 

From  a  wide  range  inquiries  come  asking  what 
can  be  done.  Leaders  in  the  trade  lay  the  blame  to 
our  old  acquaintance,  the  “surplus.”  A  frank  dis¬ 
tributor  recently  said  that  the  trouble  with  the 
milk  business  is  due  to  the  fact  that  “there  is  too 
much  profit  in  the  city  end  of  it.”  Those  who  have 
observed  the  wastes  and  extravagance  of  it  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  logic  in  this  aphorism. 

For  fifty  years  we  have  been  told  that  the  “sur¬ 
plus"  is  the  cause  of  low  prices.  But  in  face  of 
l  his  complaint  we  have  gone  into  the  remote  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  territory  and  discouraged  homemade 
dairy  production,  closed  butter  and  cheese  factories 
and  furnished  facilities  to  increase  the  shipments 
of  liquid  milk.  The  appeal  was  to  raise  more  heifer 
calves  and  feed  more  ’concentrates.  The  price  had 
to  be  low  to  defeat  the  western  menace.  Now  it  is 
the  surplus  again.  Evidently  this  cycle  of  surplus 
and  shortage  which  has  come  and  gone  for  50  years 
is  no  benefit  to  dairymen.  Why  not  end  it? 

It  is  a  human  trait  to  put  the  blame  for  our  mis¬ 
fortunes  on  others.  But  if  we  send  the  dealer  more 
milk  than  he  wants  at  the  price  he  pays,  we  can¬ 
not  expect  him  to  pay  more.  His  business  is  dis¬ 
tributing  liquid  milk  and  cream.  He  cannot  han¬ 
dle  a  surplus  to  advantage.  Our  business  is  to  sell 
him  the  liquid  milk  and  cream  he  needs  and  no 
more.  When  we  do  so  we  can  work  up  any  surplus 
left  over  at  home.  We  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  price  of  liquid  milk  in  advance. 
We  would  know  exactly  what  we  get  for  liquid 
milk  and  what  for  surplus.  We  would  come  near 
getting  as  much  per  quart  out  of  the  surplus  as  we 
get  now  for  all.  There  are  well-to-do  farmers  today 
making  butter  or  selling  cream,  and  using  the  skim- 
milk  at  home.  They  seem  to  get  as  much  profit  and 
more  joy  out  of  it  than  many  who  take  impudence 
from  city  inspectors  and  deliver  to  the  local  plants. 

Our  plan  of  selling  milk  today  is  practically  the 
same  as  it  was  50  years  ago.  We  hand  it  to  the 
dealer  and  take  what  he  determines  to  pay.  The 
dealer  likes  the  surplus  because  it  gives  him  con¬ 
trol  of  the  supply  and  of  the  price.  When  we  come 
to  sell  him  his  requirements  of  liquid  milk  at  an 
agreed  price,  we  will  control  the  supply  and  have 
the  last  word  in  the  determination  of  a  fair  price. 
The  metropolitan  supply  should  return  dairymen 
not  less  than  $40,000,000  more  than  they  now  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  entire  shipment. 


The  Control  of  Money 

If  a  government  contracts  a  debt  with  a  certain 
amount  of  money  in  circulation,  and  then  contracts  the 
money  volume  before  the  debt  is  paid,  it  is  the  most 
heinous  crime  that  a  government  could  commit  against 
the  people. — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Whoever  controls  the  volume  of  money  of  any  coun¬ 
try  is  absolutely  master  of  all  industry  and  commerce. 
—James  A.  Garfield. 

OLD  to  the  banker  corresponds  to  land  to  the 
farmer.  The  price  of  products  fixes  the  farm 
income.  The  price  of  money  or  credit  (promises  to 
pay)  determines  the  bank  income.  The  farmer  must 
give  full  value  for  every  dollar.  The  banker  sells 
ten  dollars  of  credit  for  every  dollar  to  his  credit  in 
the  reserve  bank.  The  value  of  gold  increases  and 
decreases  like  other  commodities  with  the  supply. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why  bankers  want  a  scarce 
metal  like  gold  as  a  basis  for  money.  The  small 
supply  increases  its  value.  It  does  not  get  into 
circulation.  One  dollar  of  it  will  support  $10  of 
credit.  The  banks  get  paid  for  the  credit.  If  a 
metal  of  greater  volume  was  used  as  a  standard 
more  of  it  would  get  into  circulation,  and  so  much 
credit  would  not  be  necessary.  The  banks  would 
sell  less  credit  and  make  less  income.  Sometimes 
the  farmer  sells  his  credit.  He  stores  a  dollar  s 
worth  of  wheat  or  apples.  Can  he  self  $10  worth 
of  credit  at  G  per  cent  interest?  Oh,  no!  He  sells 
his  credit  certificate  at  the  bank  for  possibly  80 


cents,  pays  out  G  per  cent  interest.  The  farmer 
pays  interest  on  80  per  cent  of  his  credit  base.  The 
banker  takes  in  interest  on  10  times  his  base  credit. 
This  is  made  possible  by  law,  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  the  law  is  dictated  by  bankers.  The  system  is 
controlled  by  bankers  and  it  creates  an  incentive 
for  bankers  to  keep  the  volume  of  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  lower  than  the  needs  of  trade  and  reduced  cir¬ 
culation  means  low  prices  for  farm  products. 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Week 

This  event  is  the  great  round-up  of  the  year’s  agri¬ 
cultural  activities.  The  date  will  be  January  26-29,  at 
Trenton. 

Exhibits  of  high  quality  New  Jersey  apples  and  of 
baby  chicks  hatched  by  some  of  the  State’s  leading 
poultry  breeders  will  make  up  a  prominent  part' of  the 
show.  In  addition,  there  will  be  displays  of  potatoes, 
corn  and  eggs.  Special  corn  exhibit  classes  have  been 
provided  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  for  boys  and  girls 
studying  vocational  agriculture,  and  they  are  expected 
to  draw  a  number  of  entries  from  various  parts  of  the 
State.  Special  potato  exhibit  classes  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  students  Avere  inaugurated  last  year  and,  because 
of  their  popularity,  are  being  provided  again. 

Potato-growing  counties  of  the  State  will  compete 
for  the  Governor  Larson  cup,  which  last  year  was  won 
by  Cumberland  County  and  which  must  be  won  by  one 
county  three  years  in  succession  before  it  is  awarded 
permanently.  Dr.  William  H.  Martin,  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  will  have  charge  of  the  potato  show, 
and  Prof.  Herbert  R.  Cox,  also  of  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  will  have  charge  of  the  corn  show. 

The  baby  chick  division  of  the  show  has  grown 
steadily  since  it  was  established  four  years  ago.  Most 
of  the  chicks  entered  in  it  are  hatched  especially  for 
the  show,  since  the  season  for  selling  baby  chicks  does 
not  open  until  later  in  the  Winter.  Alben  E.  Jones,  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in  charge  of 
the  baby  chick  and  egg  shows  and  William  C.  Lynn, 
also  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in  charge  of 
the  apple  show. 


From  Eastern  Connecticut 

Forces  are  again  to  be  mustered  throughout  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  concentrated  effort  to  rid  farm  homes  of  rats, 
estimated  to  cause  annual  destruction  of  $200,000,000. 
Local  Farm  Bureau  agents  have  ample  supply  of  rat 
poison,  mixed  according  to  government  formula.  Last 
year  these  baits,  sold  to  the  farmers  at  nominal  cost, 
were  reported  to  have  killed  many  rats. 

Jerseyites  enjoyed  tour  and  annual  meeting  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  Waranoke  Farm,  South 
Manchester,  later  adjourning  to  Autumn  View  Farm, 
Bolton  Notch,  to  view  John  E.  Kingsbury’s  herd.  Din¬ 
ner  Avas  served  at  Coventry  Grange  Hall. 

Live  poultry  prices  have  shown  gradual  upAvard 
trend,  stock  in  good  condition  meeting  Avith  more  active 
demand,  but  reaching  market  in  various  degrees  of 
molt.  Apples  in  demand,  and  supplies  becoming  lighter. 
Some  groAA-ers  doing  Avell  disposing  of  fruit  at  roadside 
stands.  Growers  unable  to  supply  demand  for  McIn¬ 
tosh  variety. 

No.  1  Bakhvins  are  quoted  at  $1.35  to  $1.75  bu. ; 
Pippins,  $1  to  $1.50  bu. ;  McIntosh,  fancy,  $2.25  to 
$2.75  bu. ;  cabbage,  60  to  90c  bu. ;  potatoes,  60  to  70c 
bu. ;  turnips,  60c  to  $1  bu. ;  eggs,  fancy  newlaid,  24  oz., 
52c  doz. ;  pork,  dressed,  10  to  12c  lb. ;  turkeys,  fancy, 
50c  lb. ;  chickens,  dressed,  38  to  42c  lb.  Winter  squash 
ranges  from  2  to  5c  lb.,  and  in  active  demand. 

Considerable  reduction  in  crops  of  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley  Havana  Seed  tobacco,  Avhile  Broadleaf  crop  is  only 
slightly  smaller  than  large  crop  of  1930.  Acreage  of 
both  domestic  wrapper  types  greatly  reduced  f*om  last 
year’s  level.  Silage  corn  crop  Avas  better  than  usual. 

Tolland  Co.,  Conn.  c.  B.  knight. 


Columbia  County,  New  York 

As  a  sample  of  what  our  farms  produce,  37  tons  of 
pressed  hay,  clover,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy,  iioav  ready 
for  delivery,  represents  one  crop  raised  by  a  regular 
farmer.  It  was  necessary  to  hire  buildings  on  tAvo 
adjoining  farms  in  Avhicli  to  store  the  hay  until  pressed. 
This  farmer  has  an  average  of  20  milk  coavs  and  four 
horses,  and  has  more  than  enough  hay  to  feed  this 
stock,  besides  Avhat  is  pressed  for  sale.  He  also  has 
several  head  of  young  cattle  as  he  raises  livestock. 

There  Avere  14  men  and  seven  teams  employed  in  his 
silo  filling,  and  they  Avorked  tAvo  days  at  the  job.  Be¬ 
sides  groAving  his  silage  corn  he  raises  all  the  corn  for 
his  flock  of  poultry,  and  much  of  his  corn  is  taken  to 
the  mill  along  Avith  oats  that  he  raises,  and  ground  into 
feed  for  the  coavs.  He  raises  more  than  enough  oats 
for  his  horses. 

All  farmers  hereabouts  have  always  raised  a  crop  of 
buckAvheat  yearly.  This  farmer  generally  raises  a  big 
crop;  much  of  it  is  fed  to  poultry;  some  is  taken  to  the 
local  grist  mill  and  ground  into  flour.  The  bran  is  used 
as  feed.  A  milk  truck  calls  at  the  farm  for  milk  each 
morning  which  saves  the  farmer  the  time  and  labor  of 
delivering. 

This  farmer’s  garden  for  family  use  produced  all  the 
vegetables  necessary  for  Summer,  and  root  and  other 
crops  to  supply  them  throughout  the  Winter.  He  raises 
potatoes  for  sale  besides  enough  for  home  use.  Tavo 
hired  men  are  employed  the  year  around,  Avith  extra 
help  in  harvest  time.  e.  a.  h. 


Nutting  Days  in  Ohio 

There  is  one  bright  spot  in  these  dark  times  for, 
A\diile  Ave  are  not  getting  much  money,  Mother  Nature 
is  trying  her  best  to  defeat  depression  and  never  Avere 
there  so  many  vegetables,  and  so  much  fruit.  Apples 
are  25  cents  a  bushel  on  the  tree,  grapes  50  cents  a 
bushel,  and  now  the  nut  trees  are  also  outdoing  them¬ 
selves.  The  boys  and  their  father  Avent  to  grandfather’s 
farm,  30  miles  south,  for  hickory  nuts,  and  a  kind 
friend  gave  them  permission  to  gather  Avalnuts  and  but¬ 
ternuts  along  the  river  as  there  are  more  than  she  could 
use  in  vears.  Chestnuts  are  plentiful  but  will  not  be 
ready  to  gather  until  Ave  have  a  frost.  Then  we  hope 
to  make  arrangements  Avith  a  neighbor  Avho  is  nearly 
blind,  to  harvest  his  for  a  share. 

My  brother  avIio  lives  in  Michigan,  ordered  a  party 
to  leave  hickory  nuts  they  had  gathered  on  liis  land, 
and  the  Avoman  threw  the  nuts  as  far  as  she  could. 

BUCKEYE  MOTHER. 


Questions  About  School  Matters 

r AnsAvered  by  A.  D.  Ostrander,  Secretary  New  York 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  Knowlesville, 
N.  Y.J 

Payment  to  Trustee 

Tavo  or  three  years  ago  in  our  annual  school  meeting 
it  A\ras  voted  to  pay  our  trustee  $100  for  his  services  for 
the  previous  year  and  $100  for  the  ensuing  year.  I 
protested  at  the  time  that  it  Avas  not  legal  but  Avas  in¬ 
formed  that  it  Avas  in  the  particular  Avay  in  which  it 
was  voted.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
amount  Avas  and  is  being  paid  each  year  although  it 
does  not  appear  as  such  in  the  trustee’s  reports.  The 
same  person  has  been  trustee  all  of  the  time.  c.  s. 

NeAv  York. 

The  question  of  the  right  to  pay  the  trustee  for  his 
services  has  been  answered  by  your  statement  at  your 
school  meeting.  That  practice  is  illegal  according  to 
a  ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  which 
states  that  no  trustee  shall  receive  recompense  for  ful¬ 
filling  his  duties.  This  is  as  you  state  done  in  some 
cases  and  the  item  is  covered  up  in  some  manner.  IIow- 
ever,  the  trustee  has  to  make  an  affidavit  as  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  report  and  the  collector  or  treasurer 
verifies  such  statement.  Later,  if  there  should  be  an 
investigation  of  the  books,  and  this  Avas  discovered,  the 
offense  Avould  probably  bring  much  humiliation  and  pos¬ 
sible  punishment  for  a  felony. 

A  Transportation  Question 

.We  live  in  the  country  a  mile  or  more  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  school.  Is  there  a  laAv  to  have  the  children 
taken  to  school?  I  see  they  are  doing  it  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  Their  children  have  a  Avay  furnished  them,  or 
else  the  parents  are  paid  for  taking  them.  v.  d. 

NeAV  York. 

The  laiv  does  not  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
children  to  schools  Avliich  are  less  than  tA\ro  miles  from 
where  the  school  is  held.  This  would,  if  it  Avere  the 
law,  cost  the  taxpayers  heavily  and  far  in  excess  of 
their  present  tax  burden. 

There  are,  according  to  reports  of  our  U.  S.  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  50.000  buses  carrying  one  out  of  every 
13  children  in  the  United  States  at  a  cots  of  $40,000,- 
000.  So  you  can  understand  why  there  has  been  such 
a  tremendous  increase  in  educational  costs  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Parents  are  sometimes  inclined  to  throw  their  per¬ 
sonal  responsibilities  upon  the  public.  There  are 
cases  Avhere  small  children  have  to  walk  long  dis¬ 
tances  but,  Avhen  the  Aveather  and  roads  are  good,  the 
average  child  gains  much  in  health  by  a  walk  to  school 
of  a  reasonable  distance  which  the  children  Avho  are 
picked  up  at  their  doors  in  buses  and  carried  to  school, 
can  never  expect  to  knoAV. 

The  healthy  exercise  also  brightens  the  intellect  of 
the  child  and  in  many  cases  makes  him  realize  that  he 
is  in  a  measure  earning  his  education  and  therefore  ap¬ 
preciates  Avhat  he  obtains.  There  is  another  angle 
which  mothers  should  thoroughly  recognize,  the  moral 
danger  in  the  usual  school  bus,  the  mixing  of  the  smaller 
children  with  the  older  boys  and  girls  and  the  mixing 
of  these  older  children  of  an  impressionable  age,  Avith 
no  person  along  to  guard  their  moral  welfare.  I  Avould 
not  allow  any  child  of  mine  to  ride  in  these  moral 
deathtraps  for  they  can  hardly  be  otheAvise  designated. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  Ave  beheve  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  Avhat  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  AArhen  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  tiie  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

The  City  Poor 

One  of  the  city  Sunday  papers  has  an  article  asking 
farmers  to  contribute  surplus  products  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city  unemployed.  Right  here  in  this  country  vil¬ 
lage  125  miles  from  NeAv  York  City  Ave  have  quite  a 
number  of  men  Avho  have  had  only  a  few  days’  Avork 
all  this  year.  Yet  Avhen  the  city  corporations  have 
work  to  do  here  they  send  some  foreigners  Avho  can  speak 
hardly  any  English  to  do  Avork  that  the  local  men 
Avould  be  glad  to  do  and,  of  course,  the  local  patrons  of 
the  companies  pay  their  Avages  indirectly.  If  farmers 
make  a  present  of  the  foods  to  feed  the  city  people, 
there  Avill  be  no  one  to  pay  for  anything,  and  Iioav  is 
the  farmer  to  pay  his  bills  and  interest  and  taxes?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  American  workmen  ought  to  have 
consideration  before  the  foreigners,  and  preference  in 
employment  in  their  own  locations.  The  cities  have 
had  their  boastful  period  of  prosperity.  They  did  not 
then  take  farmers  on  their  joy  rides.  Farmers  fed  them 
through  the  boom  years  at  less  than  it  cost  to  produce 
the  goods.  Poor  as  Aye  are  Ave  are  willing  to  take  care 
of  anyone  in  need  in  our  midst,  and  Ave  think  the 
Avealth  of  the  city  should  do  the  same  for  its  poor  and 
needy.  ray. 

New  York. 

Bank  Deposits  and  Taxes 

I  AAras  very  much  pleased  Avith  your  article  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  banking  situation 
on  page  1067,  Avhich  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head  to 
make  banks  safe  for  depositors.  A  bank  expert  and  a 
banking  official,  II.  Parker  Willis,  in  the  Sunday  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Press,  Oct.  25,  gave  something  along  the  same 
line  Avhich  goes  to  prove  that  it  can  be  done.  That  is, 
to  make  banks  safe  for  depositors.  The  idea  that  the 
country  could  prosper  Avithout  regard  to  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  agriculture  Avas  absurd  and  Avas  sure  to  be  felt 
in  the  long  run  by  all  classes. 

Another  trouble  is  the  high  taxes  on  real  estate,  es¬ 
pecially  on  farms.  I  have  in  mind  tAvo  farms  that  10 
years  ago  paid  $20  State  and  county,  uoav  pay  $200. 
Taxes  must  go  doAvn  if  agriculture  is  to  survive. 

Noav  York.  m.  h.  d. 

Maine  Potatoes 

Prices  for  potatoes  in  Aroostook  County,  Me.,  are 
ruinous.  Potatoes  have  been  sold  as  Ioav  as  25  cents 
a  barrel.  Yesterday,  October  29,  they  were  worth  50 
cents  a  barrel.  It  costs  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  barrel 
to  raise  them. 

The  towns  liai'e  had  an  orgy  of  spending  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  and  iioav  avc  are  beginning  to  pay  the 
real  price  in  hardships  and  unnecessary  suffering*  from 
the  lack  of  employment.  A  farmer  in  my  acquaintance 
who  owns  240  acres  of  land  and  has  65  acres  in  pota¬ 
toes,  received  a  tax  bill  for  $800.  Another  neighbor, 
not  in  any  sense  a  “big”  potato-groAver  has  a  tax  bill 
for  $1,400. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  organize  potato-groAvers 
in  the  county  and  State  to  fix  a  minimum  price  for  all. 
Personally  I  fear  a  price-pegging  union  Avill  be  of  little 
or  no  permanent  benefit,  but  in  the  present  situation  it 
is  no  Avonder  that  groAvers  would  agree  to  try  anything 
proposed  to  stabilize  prices.  producer. 

Maine. 
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Aberdeen-Angus  at  the 
Fall  Shows 

Perhaps  I  may  he  excused  if  I  become 
somewhat  overjoyed  at  the  phenomenal 
shows  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  at  our 
two  prominent  eastern  exhibitions.  Of 
1  li e  81  animals  shown  at  Syracuse,  all 
but  one  small  herd  were  owned  in  New 
York  State.  The  bulk  of  the  premiums 
in  all  cases  stayed  right  here  in  this 
State.  Of  the  S7  head  shown  in  Spring- 
field  only  three  herds  came  from  the 
West,  and  yet  this  show  was  in  a  terri¬ 
tory  where  beef  production  is  at  least 
unorthodox.  The  judging  here,  as  at 
Syracuse,  was  closely  followed  and  the 
inquiries  heard  at  both  places  were  of  the 
real  kind. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  and  flourishing  here  in  our  own 
State,  an  organization  as  extensive  and 
prosperous  as  the  Briar  cl  iff  Farms,  of 
Pine  Plains.  Some  of  the  very  finest 
seed  stock  from  their  herd  is  being  placed 
by  buyers  at  what  are  constantly  proving 
to  be  strategic  points.  Those  in  control 
at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca  have  already  purchased 
what  should  prove  to  he  the  foundation 
for  one  of  the  finest  small  herds  any¬ 
where  in  the  East. 

At  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  the  exhibitors 
of  Aberdeen-Angus  were:  F.  IT.  Bonte- 
cou,  Alillbrook,  N.  Y. ;  Briarcliff  Farms, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  Myron  W.  Brown, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  L.  A.  Colton,  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y. ;  G.  C.  Fancher,  New  Ca¬ 
naan,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  II.  Jackson,  Storm- 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  G.  H.  .Tune,  Greenwich,  N. 
Y. ;  T.  J.  Kerr,  Collins,  N.  Y. ;  James 
Lynch,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  T.  M.  Scoon.  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y. ;  Clayton  C.  Taylor,  Law- 
tons,  N.  Y'.  The  judge  was  David  Fyffe, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  the  three-year-old  bulls,  Barcap 
Quality,  owned  by  Clayton  C.  Taylor, 
was  the  only  one  shown  in  the  two-year- 
old  class  June's  Erica's  Prince  of  Alpha 
Road  was  the  only  one  out  and,  in  the 
senior  yearling  class,  Briarcliff  Farm’s 
Briarcliff  Elban  3rd  had  the  class  to 
himself,  being  senior  champion.  The  fight 
began  in  earnest  when  the  five  good  jun¬ 
ior  yearling  bulls  faced  the  judge.  In 
this  class  one  of  the  good  young  bulls 
seen  in  the  East  this  year,  O.  K.  Pride- 
man  of  Alpha  Road  won  for  G.  II.  June, 
with  Briarcliff  Farms,  Jackson  and  Bon- 
tecou  entries  following : 

The  Summer  yearling  class  was  won 
by  Briarcliff  Quantiff.  In  the  bull  calf 
class  Briarcliff  Farms  headed  the  class 
with  Taylor  and  June  following  in  the 
order  named. 

The  three-year-old  cows  were  a  good 
useful  lot.  The  class  was  won  by  Colton 
on  Blue  Blood  Lady  of  Page,  followed  by 
entries  from  the  June  herd  and  the  Tay¬ 
lor  herd.  The  two-year-olds  were  headed 
by  June,  with  Pride  31  of  Alpha  Road. 
The  grand  champion  female,  Briarcliff 
Blackcap  16tli,  was  followed  in  the  strong 
class  of  eight  heifers  by  entries  from  the 
herds  of  Fancher,  Jackson,  June,  Taylor 
and  Colton. 

In  the  junior  yearling  class  nine  heif¬ 
ers  made  a  fine  showing.  The  class 
Briarcliff  Elba  12th  won,  followed  by  en- 
Iries  from  the  herds  of  Fancher,  Jackson, 
Scoon,  Colton,  Bontecou  and  Taylor. 
Eleven  fine  Summer  yearling  heifers 
faced  the  judge.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
that  the  smoothness  of  Coquette  of  Dan- 
cote  would  carry  her  to  the  top  for  Tay¬ 
lor,  but  eventually  she  had  to  yield  it  to 
Briarcliff  Mignonne.  Nine  fine  heifers 
from  the  herds  of  Jackson,  June,  Colton, 
Bontecou  and  Kerr  followed.  In  the 
heifer  calf  class  Briarcliff  Farms  led. 

In  the  class  for  two  females,  nine  en¬ 
tries  were  out  and  all  but  one  pair  owned 
in  New  York  State. 

In  all  15  steers  were  shown  and  the 
championship  was  won  by  Briarcliff 
Thickset.  lie  was  afterward  made  grand 
champion  of  the  show  over  all  breeds. 

At  the  Eastern  State  Exposition  the 
exhibitors  were  F.  II.  Bontecou,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y. ;  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. ;  Myron  AY.  Brown,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. ;  G.  Carlton  Fancher.  New 
Canaan,  Conn.:  Homestead  Farm,  AA’ake- 
field,  N.  Y. ;  E.  II.  Hutchinson  &  Son, 
Xenia,  Ohio;  Henry  Jackson,  Storinville, 
N.  Y. ;  Elbert  Lee  Jenks,  Feeding  Hills, 
Mass.;  G.  II.  June,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. ; 
E.  G.  Little.  Dresden,  Ohio;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.; 
Redfield  Proctor,  Proctor,  Vt. ;  Henry 
Sclnnuecker  &  Sons,  Blairstown.  Iowa. 
The  judge  was  AV.  J.  Kennedy,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

The  winners  were : 

Three-year-old  bulls :  1. — Everon  El- 
ben,  Sclnnuecker. 

Two-year-old  bulls:  1. — Black  Darius 
2d,  Little;  2. — Brooksule  Eliminator, 
Sclnnuecker;  3. — Erica’s  Prince  of  Alpha 
Road,  June. 

Senior  yearling  bulls :  1. — Briarcliff 

Elban  3rd,  Briarcliff ;  2. — Bandolier  Sir, 
Sclnnuecker. 


Junior  yearling  bulls:  1. — O.  K.  Pride- 
man  of  Alpha  Road,  June;  2. — Briarcliff 
Barbarian  4th,  Briarcliff;  3. — Bandolier 
Pinelmrst  2d.  Sclnnuecker;  4. — Briarcliff 
Black  Lad  5tli,  Jackson. 

Summer  yearling  bulls:  I. — Briarcliff 
Revolution  2d,  Briarcliff:  2. — Briarcliff 
Enamel,  Briarcliff;  3. — Escabean  of  Ta- 
Group  three  hulls:  1. — Sclnnuecker;  2. 


tomok,  Fancher;  4. — Briarcliff;  5. — Lit¬ 
tle- 

Bull  calves:  1. — Bandolier  of  Pine- 
hurst  4th,  Sclnnuecker;  2. — Bandolier's 
Blackbird,  Schmuecker ;  3.  —  Quenton 
Marshall,  Little;  4. — June;  5. — Briar¬ 
cliff  ;  6. — June. 

Senionr  champion  hull :  Black  Darius 
2d,  Little. 

Junior  champion  bull :  Briarcliff  Revo¬ 
lution,  Briarcliff. 

Grand  champion  bull  :  Briarcliff  Revo¬ 
lution,  Briarcliff. 


• — Briarcliff;  3. — Little;  4. — Sclnnuecker. 

Croup  two  bulls  :  1. — Briarcliff  ;  2. — 
Sclnnuecker;  3. — Little;  4. — June;  5. — 
Sclnnuecker ;  6. — June. 

Three-year-ohl  cows:  1.  —  Quality 
Queen  of  Pinelmrst,  Sclnnuecker ;  2.  — 
Janet  of  Tatomok,  Homestead  Farm;  3. 
— Pride  2Sth  of  Alpha  Road,  June. 

Two-year-old  cows:  1.  —  Pinelmrst 
Blackcap,  Sclnnuecker;  2. — Ethalea  2d, 
Little ;  3. — Pride  31st  of  Alpha  Road, 
June;  4. — Black  Betty  of  Tatomok, 
Homestead;  5. — Gypsy  Girl  of  Tatomok, 
Homestead  ;  6. — June. 

Senior  yearling  heifers  :  1. — Briarcliff 


Blackcap  16th.  Briarcliff;  2. — Erica  of 
Elmwood,  Little;  3. — Blackbird  of  Pine- 
hurst  8th,  Sclnnuecker;  4. — Blackbird  Il¬ 
lusion  of  Tatomok,  Fancher  ;  5. — Pride 
33d  of  Alpha  Road,  June. 

Junior  yearling  heifers:  1. — Blackbird 
of  Pinelmrst  9th,  Sclnnuecker;  2. — Briar¬ 
cliff  Elba  12th,  Briarcliff;  3. — Briarcliff 
Barbara  15th,  Briarcliff;  4. — Doris  L. 
6th,  Little;  5. — Jackson;  6. — Fancher. 

Summer  yearling  heifers:  1. — Briar¬ 
cliff  Mignonne  10th,  Briarcliff ;  2. — Pyr- 
ma  2d,  Little ;  3. — Eurota  of  Tatomok, 
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Fancher;  4. — Jackson;  5. — Jackson;  6. 
— June. 

Heifer  calves:  1.  —  Briarcliff  Queen 
Mother  13th,  Briarcliff ;  2. — Queen  of 
Pinelmrst  14th,  Schmuecker;  3. — Little- 

4. — Fancher;  5. — Little. 

Senior  champion  female:  Briarcliff 
Blackcap  16th,  Briarcliff. 

Junior  champion  female:  Blackbird  of 
Pinelmrst  9th,  Schmuecker. 

Grand  champion  female:  Briarcliff 
Blackcap  16th,  Briarcliff. 

Two  females:  1. — Schmuecker;  2. _ 

Little;  3. — Briarcliff;  4. — Sclnnuecker; 

5.  — -  Fancher  ;  6. — Jackson. 

Graded  herd:  1. — Schmuecker;  2  — 
Little;  3. — June. 

Pair  of  yearlings:  1. — Briarcliff:  2  — 
Sclnnuecker;  3. — Fancher;  4. — Little;  5. 
— June. 

Pair  of  calves:  1. — Schmuecker;  2. — 
Little;  3. — Briarcliff;  4. — June;  5. — 
June. 

Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
cleaned  the  hoards  in  the  steer  section' 
Their  junior  yearling  Briarcliff  Porter¬ 
house  was  grand  champion  steer  of  the 
show.  The  champion  group  of  three  was 
from  Briarcliff — they  were  Briarcliff  Por¬ 
terhouse.  Briarcliff  Tenderloin  and  Briar¬ 
cliff  Thickset.  n.  B.  hinman. 


Briarcliff  Tenderloin 

In  report  of  Baltimore  livestock  show, 
the  name  of  the  champion  “at  halter” 
bullock  was  omitted.  This  award  was 
made  to  Briarcliff  Tenderloin,  a  junior 
yearling  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus'  steer 
weighing  1,100  lbs.,  exhibited  bv  Briar¬ 
cliff  I  arms.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and 
shown  on  this  page.  He  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  AV.  II.  Pew,  of  Briarcliff 
1  arms  : 

“This  is  a  purebred  steer  sired  by  our 
famous  Erwin  IVlarshall.  lie  was  grand 
champion  at  the  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.. 
Fair,  and  was  second  in  class  to  each  of 
our  other  junior  yearling  steers  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  and  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition.  In  other  words,  each 
of  our  three  junior  yearling  steers,  Briar- 
e  i  cnderloin,  Briarcliff  Porterhouse 
and  Briarcliff  Thickset,  have  all  enjoyed 
a  distinction  of  being  made  grand  cham¬ 
pion  at  three  different  fairs  under  three 
rather  distinguished  judges.” 


Wisconsin  Bull  Wins  Title 

Mail  o'AA’ar  30th,  a  2.600-lb.  three-year- 
old  bull,  owned  by  Ed  Holland,  of  Aleno- 
monie,  AA  is.,,  and  his  sole  entry  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  won  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  honors  among  the  64  Holstein 
bulls  competing  for  national  honors  at 
St.  Louis.  Sir  Fobes  Ormsbv  Hazle- 
wood  of  Elmwood  Farm.  Deerfield.  Ill., 
a  son  of  the  national  champion  Holstein 
bull  tor  the  past  five  years,  was  declared 
champion  of  all  bull  classes  under  two 
years  of  age. 

Ellen  vale  Bonhcur  Ormsby  Poseh  3rd. 
a  four-year-old  Holstein,  owned  by  Elm¬ 
wood  Farm,  and  competing  in  only  her 
second  show,  was  *rand  champion'  Hol¬ 
stein  female  among  the  158  Holstein  fe¬ 
males  competing.  Miss  Lassie  Ormsby, 
last  year’s  grand  champion  Holstein  fe¬ 
male,  owned  by  C.  E.  Griffith  of  Big 
(  abin,  Okla.,  won  her  class  of  31  mature 
cows,  but  could  not  quite  equal  the  Elm¬ 
wood  entry  tor  championship  honors.  A 
heifer  calf  entry,  Bessie  Ormsby  Glad  ice, 
owned  by  Elmwood  Farm,  was  junior 
champion  Holstein  female  among  those 
less  than  two  years  of  age.  an  honor  that 
is  rarely  accorded  to  a  calf  entry. 

Premier  honors  as  breeders  and  exhibi¬ 
tor  were  won  by  Elmwood  Farm,  of 
Deerfield,  Ill.,  with  13  of  the  24  first 
places,  and  approximately  one-sixth  of 
the  total  of  $3,630  awarded  in  these 
classes  by  the  National  Dairy  Exposition 
and  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America.  Wisconsin  Board  of  Control, 
of  Madison,  AVis.,  although  winning  but 
one  blue  ribbon,  ranked  an  easy  second 
on  the  basis  of  prize  awards. 

In  the  State  herd  class,  AVisconsin 
ranked  first,  Illinois  second,  Missouri 
third,  and  Iowa  fourth. 

One  of  the  Holstein  contests  that  at¬ 
tracted  special  attention  was  the  get-of- 
sire  class  that  was  won  by  William 
Schmidt’s  Sons  of  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  with 
the  get  of  Alan  O'AYar.  including  the 
1931  grand  champion  Holstein  bull,  Alan 
O  A\  ar  30th,  the  first  prize  three-year- 
old  Holstein  cow,  Empire  Lassy  Ormsby 
Alaid  that  was  grand  champion  at  Alis- 
souri  State  Fair  and  a  sister  of  the  1930 
National  Dairy  Show  grand  champion 
cow,  and  a  third  and  a  fifth  place  bull 
and  cow.  They  won  over  the  get  of  King 
Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje  of  the  Elmwood 
herd  of  Deerfield,  Ill.,  that  included  the 
first  prize  heifer  calf  and  junior  cham¬ 
pion,  Bessie  Ormsby  Gladiee,  the  first 
prize  two-year-old  Holstein  bull,  King 
Bessie  Korndyke  Ormsby,  the  second 
prize  two-year-old  heifer,  Bessie  Diamond 
Coquette  that  has  never  been  beaten  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years  except  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  and  the  third  prize 
hull  calf,  King  Bessie  Ormsby  Pietertje 
6  th. 

The  seven  prize-winning  herds  at  the 
1931  National  Dairy  Show  with  win¬ 
nings  totaling  $200  or  more  are :  Elm¬ 
wood  Farm,  Deerfield,  Ill.,  with  13  firsts 
and  17  other  ribbons:  AVisconsin  Board 
of  Control,  Aladison,  AVis.,  with  one  first 
and  17  other  ribbons;  Pabst  Stock  Pa  cm. 
Oconomowoe,  AVis.,  with  one  first  and 
18  other  ribbons;  C.  E.  Griffith,  of  Big- 
Cabin,  Okla.,  with  three  firsts  and  eight 
other  ribbons ;  Silver  Glen  Farms.  St. 
Charles,  111.,  with  only  female  entries, 
winning  nine  ribbons ;  L.  J.  Chapman, 


Briarcliff  Tenderloin,  Grand  Champion  at  Baltimore  Show 


Ilete  is  a  picture  of  my  12-year-old  Holstein  cow  and  twin  calves  about  six  days 

old. — JOHN  F.  BURT,  Onondaga  Co.,  X.  Y. 


This  shows  my  purhrrd  Holstein  and  her  yearling  son.  The  cows  milked  34  quarts 
a  day  for  three  months. — SAMUEL  c.  osiNGA,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 
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Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  14  ribbons;  and 
Iowa  Board  of  Control,  Des  Moines,  la., 
with  one  first  and  11  other  ribbons. 

The  17  other  winning  Holstein  en¬ 
trants  are :  Fenton  Brook-Hurlwood 
Farms,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  1(5  rib¬ 
bons  ;  Mount  Angel  College  Stock  Farm, 
Mt.  Angel,  Ore.,  nine  ribbons;  Maytag 
Dairy  Farms,  Newton,  la.,  nine  ribbons; 
State  Hospital  No.  4,  Farmington.  Mo., 
four  ribbons ;  Milford  Meadows  Farms, 
Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  one  first ;  Pevely 
Dairy  Company,  Crescent,  Mo.,  a  blue 
and  eight  other  ribbons;  Dunloggin,  Ell i- 
cott  City,  Md.,  six  ribbons ;  Kentucky 
House  of  Reform,  Greeudale,  Ky.,  six 
ribbons.  Red  Rose  Farms  Dairy,  North- 
ville,  Mich.,  two  ribbons;  Wm.  Schmidt’s 
Sons,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  a  first  and  third ; 
Geo.  A.  Schumache,  Janesville,  Wis..  four 
ribbons ;  Ed  Hofland,  Menomonie,  Wis., 
grand  champion  bull ;  John  R.  Logan, 
Seward,  Ill. ;  Everett  Martin,  Mukwona- 
go,  Wis.,  one  first;  Fredmar  Farms,  Jef¬ 
ferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  and  Mt.  Pleasant 
State  Hospital,  Mt.  Pleasant,  la. 

Milkmaid  Winner  at  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show 

Miss  Viola  Henry,  of  North  Norwich, 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  won  first  prize  hon¬ 
or  in  the  milkmaids’  contest  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  in  St.  Louis.  This 
prize  was  given  to  the  girl  entered  in  the 
contest  who  could  milk  the  most  in  a 
three-minute  period.  The  prize  for  the 
contest  was  a  loving  cup  given  by  the 
National  Dairy  Show  on  their  silver  an¬ 
niversary. 

Miss  Henry  not  only  carried  off  first 
prize  for  the  three-minute  contest  which 
made  her  national  champion  for  that 


project  materially,  having  now  in  his  pos¬ 
session  a  fine  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle. 

Robert  Snider,  of  Westford,  Otsego 
County,  captured  second  honors  in  the 
contest.  Robert  is  known  through  4-H 
livestock  circles  as  a  breeder  of  Berkshire 
hogs.  Last  year  he  showed  the  champion 
barrow  and  the  champion  pen  of  three 
barrows  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  these  young  men  win 
on  animals  of  their  own  breeding. 

Commendable  reports  were  sent  in  by 
Russell  Luce,  of  Groton,  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  George  Case,  of  Syracuse ;  Onondaga 
County ;  James  Outhouse,  of  Canandai¬ 
gua,  Ontario  County ;  Duane  Briggs,  of 
Ellisburg,  Jefferson  County  and  Frank 
Emherson,  of  Esopus,  Ulster  County. 
The  county  champions  will  be  awarded 
gold-filled  medals  of  honor  for  their  coun¬ 
ty  achievements  while  the  State  winner 
Harold  Hamilton  will  receive  in  addition 
to  the  medal  a  $50  19-jewel  gold  watch. 

If  the  New  York  champion  is  success¬ 
ful  in  winning  the  district  prize  including 
members  from  the  New  England,  Middle 
Atlantic  and  Southern  States,  he  will  be 
given  a  free  trip  to  the  International 
Livestock  Show  in  Chicago  from  No¬ 
vember  27  to  December  5.  The  sectional 
or  district  winners  will  then  compete  for 
national  honors.  Three  scholarships,  one 
of  $300,  one  of  $200  and  one  of  $100. 
will  be  given  respectively  to  the  three 
most  outstanding  livestock  club  members. 

H.  A.  WILLMAN. 


Belgian  Horses  at  Work 

The  picture  shows  a  typical  scene 
along  the  wharves  of  the  Scelt,  Antwerp, 
where  the  motor  truck  has  not  entirely 


Draft  Horses  on  Wharf  at  Antiverg,  Belgium 


period,  but  she  also  won  third  place  in 
the  milk  marathon  that  lasted  the  entire 
week.  The  prize  for  this  honor  was  $75 
in  cash  and  a  statuette. 

There  were  IS  contestants  sponsored 
by  dairy  organizations  from  six  differ¬ 
ent  States,  Miss  Mary  Fontanna,  of 
Caruthers,  Calif.,  who  was  second  in  the 
three-minute  contest  and  first  in  the 
marathon.  Miss  Henry,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Chenango  County  Holstein 
Club  and  the  New  York  State  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  was  the  only  east¬ 
ern  representative  in  the  contest.  Other 
States  represented  were  Missouri,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana  and  Kansas. 

Miss  Henry  was  the  only  contestant 
sponsored  by  a  Holstein  organization. 
She  won  the  honor  of  representing  the 
Chenango  County  Holstein  Club  and  the 
New  York  State  Holstein  Association  in 
the  county  contest  held  in  Chenango 
County.  In  this  contest  Miss  Henry 
milked  12y2  lbs.  of  milk  in  two  minutes. 
At  the  Henry  farm  46  cows  are  milked 
regularly.  Miss  Henry  has  always  done 
her  share,  when  home,  milking  from  10 
to  15  cows,  besides  doing  other  work 
around  the  farm.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
North  Norwich  high  school  as  an  honor 
student.  In  1930  she  entered  Cornell 
University  and  is  taking  a  course  in  agri¬ 
culture.  During  her  first  year  she  was 
selected  to  work  with  the  women’s  debate 
team  and  was  admitted  to  the  national 
sorority  of  Chi  Omega.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Chenango  County  Cornell  ^  Club 
and  lias  been  an  officer  in  the  Galena 
Grange.  s.  J*  brownedl* 

Dutchess  County  Baby  Beef 
Member  Is  State  Champion 
in  Livestock  Contest 

Eight  counties  entered  contestants  in 
the  Thomas  E.  Wilson  contest  for  ‘’meat 
animal  club  members.”  The  contestants 
from  Jefferson,  Onondaga,  Tompkins,  On¬ 
tario,  Otsego,  Ulster  and  Delaware, 
proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  beating 
Harold  Hamilton,  a  4-H  baby  beef  club 
member  of  Miller  ton,  Dutchess  Co.,  ?s.  l. 

Harold  Hamilton  is  a  member  of  the 
widely  known  baby  beef  club  of  Dutchess 
County  is  under  the  leadership  of  V  illiam 
Pew.  of  Briarcliff  Farms,  and  H.  H. 
Tozier,  County  4-H  club  agent.  This 
club  was  organized  about  six  years  ago 
and  young  Hamilton  was  then  one  of 
their  charter  members.  Harold  has  been 
very  active  in  4-H  activities  in  his  coun¬ 
tv  and  in  h's  club.  During  his  years  of 
club  work  he  has  increased  the  size  of  his 


replaced  the  heavy  draft  horse.  These 
horses  pull  those  low-down  wagons,  load¬ 
ed  to  capacity  (10  tons).  The  wagons 
are  a  very  common  carrier  for  building 
brick,  10,000  being  the  usual  load.  The 
horses  always  maintain  their  slow  gait 
whether  they  pull  a  full  load  or  not.  and 
do  not  even  speed  up  when  unhitched. 
Their  size  can  be  judged  from  the  height 
of  the  man  at  the  left.  F.  D.  G. 


Livestock  Sales 

Nov.  11-12. — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  Sale,  Angelica,  N.  Y.  James  A. 
Young,  Secretary. 

Dec.  1-2. — Holsteins,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager,  Mexi¬ 
co,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15.  —  N.  Y.  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Ira  G.  Payne, 
East  Sehodack,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Jan.  18-22. — -Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


Best  Time  To  Buy 

Hampshire  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

We  must  move  some  Yearlings  and  Two  Year  Old  Hams; 
also  Ewes  all  ages.  Special  Prices  on  Hams,  $25  each 
and  up.  These  are  from  our  very  best  Imported  Breed¬ 
ing,  Send  your  order  with  funds  or  visit  the  Hock  at 
White  Haven,  North  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  take 
away  your  selections.  Berkshires,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


—  FOR  SALE  — 

Blacli.  Raccoon 

Choice  stock,  reasonable  prices.  A.  B.  COOK,  New  T,ondon,0. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CCDDCTC  for  killing  rats. 
rCIlIltlw  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $3.50, 
Females,  $4.00.  Pair,  $7.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


rCDDCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
I  C.  r\  l\  Cl  I  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.00.  males  $4.00  Young  stock  females  $4.25, 
males  $3.75,  one  pair  $7.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London, O. 


Ratters  and  Wild 
Game  Hunters 

Yearling  female,  $5.00:  young  male,  $3.50;  young 
female,  $4.00.  THOS.  SELLARS,  New  London,  Ohio 


FERRETS 


Singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO., Greenwich, O. 


c 


GOATS 


finatc  for  Qalp  SARNENS.TOGGENBURGS&  NUBIANS 

uuatd  IUI  walG  B,.ec]  t0  freshen  early;  also  regis¬ 
tered  Bucks  for  sale  and  at  stud;  including  Angoras. 

STROH’S  GOAT  FARM  •  •  •  MILFORD,  PA. 


This  pail 
is  easy  to  clean 

ATLANTIC  Milk  Pails  are 
always  easy  to  clean.  Every 
angle  and  crevice  is  sealed  with 
solder  and  tin,  and  rounded. 
No  place  for  dirt  to  lodge. 

Extra  heavy  sheet  metal 
assures  long  wear.  Extra  thick 
coating  of  pure  pig  tin  avoids 
metallic  taste,  prevents  rust. 
Extra  deep  foot,  reinforced,  pro¬ 
tects  bottom.  Extra  rivets  or 
electric  welding  hold  ears  tight. 
Money-hack  guarantee.  Just  ask 
your  dealer. 

Dealers — Write  for  this 
month’s  Catalog. 


ATLANTIC 


G23E9 


STAMPING  CO. 


ROCHESTER. 
NEW  YORK 


Calving  Troubles 
Ended  Here 


Freshening  Brings  Physical  Shock- 
Why  Risk  Costly  Ills Z 

’'I  use  KOW  KARE  on  my  cows  before 
and  after  calving,  and  follow  out  your  feed 
chart”,  writes  L.  L.  MENTH,  Wapato, 
Wash.  "I  only  breed  them  once  and  they 
are  all  right,  and  no  more  big  blue  lumps  in 
their  bag  after  calving.” 

Hundreds  of  cow  owners  write  us 
their  experiences  of  results  following 
the  addition  of  KOW-KARE  to  the 
daily  ration  of  out-of-condition  or 
freshening  cows.  This  potent  medici¬ 
nal  regulator  is  highly  concentrated, 
costs  little  to  use  and  saves  countless 
worries  in  helping  cows  to  freshen 
easily  and  without  disorders.  $1.25 
and  65c  sizes  at  feed,  drug  and  general 
stores,  or  by  mail  postpaid  if  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Free  Cow  Book 

Send  today  for  helpful,  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  treatise  on  diseases  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  dairy  cows. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


KOW-KARE 

|  Concentrated  medicinal  regulator 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y, 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

Bar  None  Ranch 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Increase  the  butter  fat  in  your  herd  with  a 
bull  like  granddad  used  to  raise. 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


IFRQP'V  T3I  Tf  I  Q  Overstocked.  Chance  of  a 
•J  HilvOIli  I  I>  U  LLJ  lifetime.  Farmers  Prices. 
Everyone  from  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  records  of 
over  500  lbs.  of  fat.  Also  a  few  nice  females.  Herd  fully 
accredited.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Box  67,  Winchester,  N.  H. 

I  .«.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Wanted  to  Exchange 
Purebred  Registered  Herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle  for  a  Herd  of  Guernsey  Cattle. 

Would  sell  if  cannot  exchange. 

H.  A.  SANFORD  -  -  Mooksville,  N.  C. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS 


51.00  each  up— according  to 
age,  size,  weight,  in  solid  or 
mixed  colors.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder. 
SCHOEJiBORVS  HATCHERY,  349  Maiu  St.,  Hackensack,  X.  J 


SWINE 

LITTLE  PICS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC 
Lexington!,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  -  -  -  $1.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed — 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs.  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3  each  C.O.D. ,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
6-7  weeks  old  .  $2.50  each 

8-9  weeks  old  .  2.75  each 

11-12  wks.  extras  4.00  each 

Buy  all  you  can  of  these  good  feeders  at  this  unusual 
low  price.  We  offer  choice,  carefully  selected  Berk¬ 
shire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Duroc  &  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed — Barrows,  boars  or  sows.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  crating  charge.  Our 
Guarantee:  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times.” 

Feeders  of  Quality 

Why  not  get  a  pig  that  will  please  you  when  going 
to  raise  a  hog?  No  pigs  shipped  only  No.  1  stock, 
the  kind  that  grow  fast.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross 
or  Chester  and  Berksliire  cross.  Will  ship  1  or  100 
C.O.D.  Digs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $2.50  each :  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $2.75  each;  Chester  White  barrows,  S  weeks 
old.  $4  each;  and  if  not  satisfied  in  10  days  return 
pigs  at  my  expense.  Crating  free. 

WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.  WOBURN.  MASS. 
Telephone  Woburn  0086 

Feeding  Pigs  lor  sale  &££;£  i&frhiE 

7-8  weeks  old.  *8.00  each;  9-10  weeks  old,  $8.00 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass. 

Good  Pigs  and  Shoats 

trated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shoats  over  35  lbs.,  S5.00  ea. 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  thesnold,  Del. 

DEG.  Hampshire  Hogs — Nat. Championship  bloodlines.  Prices 
n  reasonable  and  include  registration  and  vaccination 
all  ages  available.  THISTLE  OHU  FARMS,  Inc  ,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

n  REG.  CU/IUC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Pntting- 
UUROC  OH  lilt  toil  A  Son,  M  errlficld,  N.  Y . 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Fali  pigs 
ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  Ii.3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa 

Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.i.  Pedigreed  Pigs  $s 
V  Easiest  feeders;quickest  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,)/  Y 

100  FEEDING  PIGS 

SHEEP 

OAO  I  l’ln  Several  breeds.  Priced  at  the 

ZU  Splendid  Kams vai  ,s 

V,  TOWNSEND  BROS.,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 
*  also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  and  2  YEAR  OLD  RAMS  Rock 

11  Bottom  Prices.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

13  EG.  SHROPSHIRE  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 
AN.  A  few  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.  -  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

DOGS  | 

Beautiful  Pedigreed  Collies 

Sired  by  a  son  of  Ch.  Bergamot  Bandolier.  6  mos.  golden 
sable,  with  full  white  markings.  Also  a  new  litter  of 
beautifully  marked  pups  by  same  sire,  which  will  be 
ready  for  Xmas  delivery.  Order  early  for  best  choice. 

FAYRE  KENNELS  -  .  SWANTON,  VT. 

2  BROKEN  BEAGLES.... $25  each 

8  PUPS— 11  mos.  old,  partly  broke,  $”0.  Shipped  C.  O. 
D.  on  approval.  B.  C.  HADDEN,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 

IFOR  F ryTITlfl All Y1  vl C  Blue  Tick — Missouri 
SALE  vUOIUHMIIlUS  strain— from  unrival¬ 
ed  hunters.  W.  W.  JACOB  Box  114  Moylan,  Pa 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  HOUND  KENNELS  offers 
YY  Quality  Hunting  Dogs.  Sold  cheap.  Trial  allowed. 
Literature  free.  Dixie  Kennels,  Inc.,  B-64,  Herrick,  III. 

QOLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 

c OI.LIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
V-  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

T)T  TOO  Male  Police,  $8:  female,  S3.  Male  Collie,  $10; 
L  ^  female,  $5.  Dlaidie  G.  Putnam  Grafton,  Mass* 

RABBITS 

FOR  SALE! 

Pair  White  Flemish,  $5.00:  3  three  month  old,  $3.50:  1 
Doe,  reg.,  $5.00;  1  Doe,  reg.,  grey  Flemish,  $5.00;  2  New 
Zealand  Bucks,  $4.00:  1  pair  American  Blues,  $4.00. 
Answer  from  ad.  11.  VAN  DYKE,  Lake  Clear  Junction,  N.  Y. 

TH  \  DDITC  SI. 00  each  up— according  to  age 
ILfllllJI  1  iJ  size.  weight,  in  New  Zealand 
White  or  Chinchilla.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  deliverv.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder. 
SCIIOEMIOKVS  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  If.  J 

Rdhhilc  A  ^iinnlioe  Con>plete  descriptive  literature 

naDDUS  OL  oupplies  AlbertFacey,  Jr.,  1 15-D,  Valle, Stream.  N.Y 

HORSES 

Shetland  Ponies 

separate.  Prices  right. 


forchildren.  also  STA  LLIONS; 
MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 

A.  B  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwater, Obi« 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


Minneapolis.  No.  1  . 81% 

St.  Louis,  No.  2  red  . 63 


News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
November  14,  1031. 

MILK 

October:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent  but- 
terfat,  201 -210-mile  zone.  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.11;  2B,  $1.71;  Class  3.  $1.35. 

In  ail  classes  l lie  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2, 
$1.25;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh, 
Extra.  92  score 

fancy. . . . 

.... 

$0.30% 

.29% 

Firsts,  88  to  91 

score  . . . 

® 

.29 

Lower  grades  . 

. 24 

(<l 

.25 

Ladles  . 

. 21 

® 

.24 

Packing  stock  .. 

. 13 

(" 

.19 

Renovated  . 

. 24  %® 

.25 

Sweet  fancy  . . . 

Extra  . 

Firsts  . 

. 

. 32 

@ 

■  32% 
.31% 
.31 

Seconds  . 

. 27% 

® 

.28 

Centralized  . 

. 25 

® 

.28 

CHEESE 

Slate,  held  specials  . $0.16  ®$0.18 

Fresh,  special  . 15  @  .15% 

Average  run  to  fancy . 14  ®>  .14% 

Young  America,  fresh . 15%®  .15% 

EGGS 


Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . 

Extra  . 

Average  extras  . 

Extra  firsts  . 

Firsts  . 

Undergrades  . 

Nearby  mixed  medium 

Mixed  pullets  . 

Peewees  . 

Pacific  Coast  . 

Mixed  colors  . 

Gathered,  best  . 

Fair  to  good  . 


.$0.43 

®  $0.44 

.  .37 

® 

.42 

.  .33 

® 

.30 

.  .30 

® 

.32 

.  .26 

® 

.28 

.  .24 

® 

.25 

.  .29%® 

.30 

.  .26 

® 

.27 

.  .24 

@ 

.25 

.  .35 

® 

.41 

.  .35 

® 

.41 

.  .34 

® 

.36 

.  .17 

@ 

.30 

POTATOES 


Jersey.  150  lbs . $1.25®  $1.50 

Long  Island.  3  50  lbs . 75®!  1.70 

Maine,  ISO  lbs . 1.75®  1.85 

Idaho.  100  lbs .  2.15®!  2.35 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland,  bu . 40®’  .65 

Jersey,  bu . 50®  1.00 


VEGETABLES 


Beets,  100  bchs . $2.00®$2.50 

Cabbage,  ton  . 15.00@18.00 

Carrots,  100  behs . 2.00®  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu . 35®  2.00 

Celery,  doz . 75®  1.00 

Celery  knobs.  100  bchs . 5.00®10.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 50®  1.00 

Horseradish,  bbl .  0.50®  7.00 

Kale,  bu . 40®  .50 

Leeks,  100  bchs .  1.50®  2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  3.25 

Lima  beans,  bu .  1.50®  3.50 

Onions,  N.  Y.  State,  yel.,  100  lbs..  2.20®  7.75 

50  lbs .  1.15®  1.50 

Orange  Co.,  yel.,  50  lbs . 75®  1.35 

100  lbs.,  yel . 2.00®  2.75 

White.  50  lbs . .50®  1.35 

Midwestern,  white,  50  lbs . 75®  1.40 

Yellow,  50  lbs .  1.15®  1.50 

Mid.  En.,  yel.,  100  lbs .  2.25®  2.75 

Parsley,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Peas,  bu . 1.75®  2.25 

Peppers,  bu . 25®  1.50 

Radishes,  bu . 60®  1.00 

Spinach,  bu . 40®  .85 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 75®  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 50®  2.50 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  ert . 1.25®  1.75 

California,  lug'  .  1.00®  2.50 

Repacked,  ci'ate  .  1.75®  2.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  2.00®  3.00 

FRUITS 


Apples,  20-Ounce,  bskt . $0.60@$1.20 

R.  I.  Greening  . 75®  1.75 

Wealthy  . 60®  1.40 

McIntosh  . 75®  2.75 

Baldwin  . 40®  .85 

King  . 60®  1.00 

Cranberries,  bu . 1.00®  1.75 

Crabapples.  En.,  bu.  bskt . 50®  2.00 

%  bu.  bskt . 25®  1.00 

12-qt.  bskt . 25®  .65 

Pears,  En.,  bu . 40®  2.50 

Quinces,  bu . 75@  1.40 

Grapes,  12-til!  carton  . 1.50®  2.75 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lb . $4.00®$4.25 

Pea  .  3.75®  3.85 

Red  kidney  . 4.25®  4.60 

White  kidney  .  5.75®  6.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.32® $0.33 

Fair  to  good  . 28®  .30 

Roosters  . 10®  .15 

Fowls  . 10®  .26 

Ducks  . 16®  .18 

Turkeys,  young  . 30®  .34 

Old  . 25®  .28 

Argentine  . 27®  .20 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 30®  .40 

Graded  . 30®  .45 

Dark,  doz .  2.00®  2.50 

Culls,  doz .  1.50®  2.00 


LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 


Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.22 

Chickens,  large  breeds,  best  .  .20 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .15 

Roosters  . 13®  .14 

Ducks  . 14®  .17 

Geese  . 13®  .16 

Rabbits,  lb . 10@  .20 

LIVESTOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  best  . 

Common  to  good  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

DRESSED 


. $0. 25®  $8. 10 

.  4.00®  4.50 

.  2.00®  4.25 

.  9.00®  10.50 

.  4.00®  7.00 

.  2.00®  3.25 

.  6.50®  7.50 

.  5.00®  6.25 

MEATS 


Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.08®$0.10 

Good  to  choice  . 05®  .07 

Steers,  100  lbs . 16.00®18.00 

Bulls  .  7.50®  8.00 

Cows  .  9.00@11.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


Hay,  No.  1  . $1S.00®19.00 

Xo  2  . 16.00®  17.00 

Xo.  3  . 13. 00®  15.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 13. 00®  19. 00 

Straw,  rye  . 16.00@17.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  11.00 


GRAIN 


Wheat.  No.  2  red  . $0.80% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 59% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 38 

Rye  . 61% 

WHEAT— Other  Markets 

Chicago,  No.  2  red  . $0.63% 

Kansas  City,  No.  2  dark  . 85% 

Duluth,  No.  1  dark  . S6% 


FEED 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations: 


Standard  middlings  . $20.35 

Red  dog  .  23.85 

Hominy  feed  .  20.50 

Cottonseed  meal  .  25.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Current  prices  in  public  market. 


Butter,  best,  lb . $0.38@$0.40 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .17 

Grade  B  .  .14 

Cream,  %  pt .  .18 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48@  .50 

Gathered  . 30®  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 40®  .55 

Chickens  . 35®  .55 

Ducklings  . 38®  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 40@  .55 

Potatoes,  10  lbs .  .15 

Lettuce,  head  . 05®  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03®  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 20®  .25 

Peas,  lb . 25®  .30 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  5V.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Few  changes  of  importance  have  been  noted 
on  the  Boston  Produce  Market  during  the  past 
week.  Native  apples  have  met  severe  competi¬ 
tion  from  moderately  heavy  offerings  from  near¬ 
by  every  section  of  the  country.  Good  stock 
remains  reasonably  firm,  however.  The  wool 
market  was  inactive.  Eggs  weakened  slightly 
while  poultry  was  generally  steady. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
steady  on  good  stock.  Native  various  varieties 
ordinary  40c  to  $1.  Baldwins  best  $1  to  $1.25, 
few  $1.50.  McIntosh  fancy  $1.50  to  $2.50,  few 
large  extra  fancy  $2.75  to  $3  std.  bu.  box.  Me. 
Wolf  River  $2  to  $3  bbl.  Va.  U.  S.  1  Yorks 
75c.  Staymans  $1  to  $1.10  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  Utility  Baldwins  85c  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Beets.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Native  18  bchs.  40  to  75c.  Cut  off  75c 
to  $1  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  X.  Y.  Danish, 
few  sales,  best  mostly  lc  lb. 

Carrots.— Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  40  to  75e.  Cut  off  50  to  85c  std. 
bu  box. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  white  mostly  $1.25  to  $2.25,  poor¬ 
er  $1.  Pascal  $1.50  to  $2.50  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
Y.  2-3  ert.  $2  to  $2.75. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  %-bbl.  crts.,  $1  to  $1.25,  few  $1.50. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Hot¬ 
house  native  ordinary  $2  to  $5,  best  mostly  $6 
to  $7  std.  bu.  box.  Ohio  fancy  mostly  $1  doz. 
carton. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  outdoor  25  to  60c.  Hothouse  15 
to  40c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads 
best  $2  to  $2.50  ert.,  poorer  lower. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  75c  to  $1.25,  few  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 
Mass,  yellow  mostly  $1  to  $1.25,  few  $1.50  50 
lbs.  N.  Y.  mostly  $1.10  to  $1.35  50  lbs.  Wash. 
Valencias  3-in.  $1.75  50  lbs. 

Peppers. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  various  varieties  50c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50  to  65c,  few  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Me. 
100  lbs.  Green  Mts.  best  80  to  85c  bag.  P.  E.  I. 
90  lbs.  few  sales  $1.65  to  $1.75  bag. 

Spinach.- — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  15  to  35c,  few  40c  std. 
bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Tur¬ 
ban  $2  to  $2.50  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  $1.25  to 
$1.75  bbl.,  mostly  1%  to  2c,  few  fancy  2%c  lb. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Ruta  or  Purple  Top  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 
P.  E.  I.  Ruta  mostly  50c,  few  65c  50  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  heavier,  demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved.  No.  1  Timothy  $19.50.  Clover  mixed, 
red,  $18.50;  Alsike  $19.50  ton. 

Butter.  —  Market  steady,  creamery  extras 
30.%c.  Firsts  27%  to  30c.  Seconds  26  to  27c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  .steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  48c.  White  extras  41  to  46c.  Fresh 
eastern  40  to  41c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
firm,  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  23  to  27c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 

20  to  21c.  Broilers  22  to  29c.  Native  21  to 
25e.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  21  to  23c;  4%  lbs. 
24  to  25c.  Roosters  15  to  16c  lb.  Native 
chickens  25  to  30c.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl 

21  to  23c.  Leghorns  18  to  19c.  Chickens  large 

22  to  23c.  Leghorns  18c.  Roosters  12c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  19 

to  25c.  Fresh  17  to  18c.  Western  held  21  to 
23c.  Fresh  16%  to  17c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $4  to 
$4.50.  Calif,  small  white  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Y'el- 
low  eyes  $4.75  to  $5.  Red  kidney  $5  to  $5.50. 
Lima  $6.50  to  $7  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool.— Market  quiet.  Trading  light,  mostly 
small  lots. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  24  to  25c; 
clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 
24c;  clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 
24c;  clothing,  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to 

21  %c;  clothing,  21c. 

Scoured  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing.  60  to  62c; 
clothing,  48  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing,  50  to 
53c;  clothing,  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing,  42 
to  45c;  clothing,  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing, 
36  to  38c;  clothing,  35  to  36c;  Terr  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  58  to  60c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood, 
combing,  53  to  56c;  clothing,  47  to  49c;  % 
blood,  combing,  47  to  49c;  clothing,  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  41  to  43c;  clothing,  37  to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.- — Supply  fully  normal;  market  50c  low¬ 
er;  demand  very  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $5  to 
$o . oO. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  all  killing  classes  liberal; 
cows  mostly  $1  lower;  bulls  50c  lower;  vealers 
off  about  $2;  demand  very  poor  at  the  decline. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $1.50  to  $3.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $1.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5  to  $8;  cull 
and  common  $3  to  $5. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  liberal,  market  mostly 
$10  lower;  demand  poor.  Choice,  head,  $110  to 
$130;  good.  $80  to  $110;  medium,  $50  to  $80; 
common,  $40  to  $50. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Truce  in  Armament. — Fourteen  na¬ 
tions.  including  the  United  States,  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  participate 
in  a  one-year  armament  building  truce 
proposed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Although  no  official  statement 
came  from  the  League  Secretariat  Oct. 
31  there  was  a  disposition  to  believe  that 
some  sort  of  armaments  truce  can  be  put 
into  effect.  The  building  holiday  the 
League  proposed  would  begin  Nov.  1  and 


continue  for  12  months.  France  ac¬ 
cepted  conditionally,  asserting  she  was 
willing  to  participate  if  bordering  nations 
also  agreed.  So  far,  in  addition  to  the 
United  States  and  France,  affirmative  re¬ 
plies  have  been  received  from  Germany, 
Japan,  Russia,  Hungary,  Holland,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt,  Albania,  Latvia  and  Luxembourg. 
Great  Britain  has  not  replied  nor  has 
Switzerland,  and  there  has  been  no  word 
yet  from  Italy,  although  her  adherence  is 
taken  for  granted  as  she  -sponsored  the 
plan.  _  This  program  of  strictly  limiting 
American  armaments  to  their  present 
level  will  be  observed  as  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  from  Nov.  1  on  unless  official  word 
from  the  League  Secretariat  unexpectedly 
shows  that  the  major  powers  have  not 
assented  to  the  arrangement.  In  that 
case,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  further 
moral  obligation  on  this  country  to  re¬ 
spect  the  holiday  declaration,  it  was  said. 

Edison’s  Estate.  —  The  will  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  after  making  specific 
bequests  of  $.28,000  to  old  employes,  di¬ 
vides  his  estate  among  his  six  children. 
The  will  makes  no  provision  for  Mrs. 
Edison,  explaining  she  had  been  fully 
provided  for  before  the  inventor’s  death. 
Charles  and  Theodore  M.  Edison,  his 
youngest  sons  and  the  two  most  actively 
interested  in  the  Edison  business  affairs, 
receive  much  larger  shares  than  the 
others.  The  will  was  filed  in  Newark 
Oct.  29.  No  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
estate  could  be  obtained,  but  rumor 
places  it  at  about  $14,000,000.  The  old 
employes  who  were  remembered  were 
William  H.  Meadowcroft,  who  receives 
$10,000.  and  Frederick  P.  Ott,  who  re¬ 
ceives  $8,000.  The  will  provided  a  legacy 
of  $10,000  for  John  F.  Ott,  but  he  died 
soon  after  Mr.  Edison.  Mr.  Meadow¬ 
croft,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Mr. 
Edison  for  many  years  had  been  in  his 
employ  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  two  Otts  were  designers  and  master 
craftsmen  who  had  worked  for  Mr.  Edi¬ 
son  on  the  phonograph  and  other  inven¬ 
tions.  There  were  no  bequests  to  chari¬ 
table,  philanthropic  or  religious  organi¬ 
zations.  One  of  the  older  sons  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  contest  the  will. 

Labor  Bank  Fails. — The  Federation 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  461  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York,  one  of  the  largest 
union  labor  banks  in  the  country,  was 
closed  Oct.  30  by  the  State,  five  ■weeks 
after  the  death  of  its  president,  Peter  J. 
Brady,  in  an  airplane  crash.  The  bank 
was  closed  because  of  its  “non-liquid  con¬ 
dition’’  and  declining  assets  and  deposits, 
according  to  an  official  statement  issued 
by  Joseph  A.  Broderick,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Banks.  Deposits  had  been  re¬ 
duced  by  more  than  $4,000,000  since  June 
30.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Manufacturers  Trust  Company,  act¬ 
ing  for  a  group  of  the  city's  representa¬ 
tive  banking  houses,  to  take  over  the 
closed  labor  bank  and  to  pay  the  de¬ 
positors  two-thirds  of  their  claims  at 
once  and  more  later  as  permitted  by 
liquidation  of  the  assets  of  the  closed 
bank.  Deposits  were  $12,170,000.  The 
city  has  $850,000  on  deposit,  of  which 
$100,000  is  in  Comptroller’s  trust  funds, 
all  fully  protected,  and  $750,000  in  ordi¬ 
nary  city  funds  deposited  by  the  City 
Chamberlain. 

Castaways  on  the  Atlantic. — Two 
men  who  spent  nine  days  and  nights 
adrift  on  the  Atlantic  in  a  crippled 
cockleshell  craft  were  picked  up  alive 
Nov.  3  40  miles  south  of  Montauk  Point, 
L.  I.,  by  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Cuya¬ 
hoga  after  their  families  had  given  up 
hope  of  seeing  them  alive  again.  The  two 
castaways,  brothers-in-law,  were  David 
Warshauer,  31.  of  763  Greene  Avenue 
and  Jerry  Tuckyner,  29,  of  599  Quincy 
Street,  Brooklyn.  Tuckyner  wTas  uncon¬ 
scious  when  he  reached  Staten  Island 
Hospital  at  New  Brighton  after  being 
put  ashore  at  Coast  Guard  Base  2  and 
died  later.  They  had  started  for  Sheeps- 
head  Bay  from  East  Rockaway  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Oct.  25  in  their  16-foot,  open 
cockpit  sea-sled  with  an  outboard  motor. 
The  distance  was  short  and  they  had  not 
bothered  to  take  along  any  food  or  water 
and  as  the  weather  was  warm  they  were 
only  lightly  clad.  Their  engine  went 
dead  and  they  remained  adrift  until 
rescued. 

Increasing  Wheat  Prices. — Bankers 
at  Minneapolis  Nov.  3  estimated  that  re¬ 
cent  price  increases  had  added  from  $30,- 
000,000  to  $40,000,000  to  the  value  of 
wheat  held  in  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas 
and  Montana.  Basing  estimates  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  computations  of  grain  held 
by  farmers,  country  elevators  and  mills, 
they  said  that  about  $20,000,000  of  this 
had  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  farmers. 
Kansas  agricultural  officials  have  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  recent  15-cent  upturn  in 
wheat  prices  has  put  about  $16,000,000 
within  reach  of  farmers  in  the  State. 
Lacking  a  current  survey  of  holdings, 
they  based  their  estimate  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  half  of  the  rceord-breaking  1931 
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crop  of  223.000,000  bushels  still  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  producers.  .T.  C.  Mohler, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  said  higher  prices  would  cause  im¬ 
mediate  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
wheat  as  a  livestock  feed.  Alberta  farm¬ 
ers  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of  $18,- 
600,000  if  the  price  of  wheat  remained 
at  its  present  level,  according  to  officials 
of  the  Alberta  Wheat  Pool.  L.  D.  Nes¬ 
bitt  of  the  pool  said  this  figure  was  based 
on  the  estimate  of  93.000,000  bushels  of 
unsold  wheat.  Farmers  in  Saskatchewan 
have  gained  $2,640,000  by  the  rise  in  the 
wheat  price,  or  $69  a  square  mile,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estimate  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  on  the  basis  of  16.- 
000,000  bushels  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  in  the  Prince  Albert  section. 

Increased  Oil  Prices. — The  increase 
of  15  cents  a  barrel  in  the  price  of  mid¬ 
continent  crude  oil  was  made  unanimous 
by  all  the  important  purchasing  com¬ 
panies  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Nov.  3.  Oil  men 
said  a  boost  in  gasoline  prices  was  the 
logical  step  as  a  result  of  the  higher  cost 
of  mid-continent  crude,  which  now  brings 
a  top  price  of  85  cents  a  barrel. 

The  Elections. — Nov.  3  New  York- 
City  gave  the  Tammany  party  an  out¬ 
standing  victory.  Samuel  Levy,  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  Borough  President  in 
Manhattan,  rolled  up  a  record-breaking 
plurality  of  181.129  over  Colonel  Edward 
C.  Carrington,  Republican,  with  Norman 
Thomas,  Socialist,  a  fairly  close  third. 
Assemblyman  Abbot  Low  Moffat  and  Al¬ 
derman  Joseph  Clark  Baldwin  were  the 
only  Republican  candidates  in  the  city 
to  survive  the  Democratic  landslide.  The 
bipartisan  slate  of  12  candidates  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Second  Judicial 
District  won  overwhelmingly.  Amend¬ 
ment  3,  authorizing  a  State  reforestation 
policy,  has  been  carried  by  a  vote  of  al¬ 
most  two  to  one.  Amendment  2,  which 
would  have  permitted  State  legislators 
to  accept  other  civil  appointments,  was 
beaten.  Control  of  the  Assembly  has 
been  retained  by  the  Republicans  despite 
the  desperate  efforts  of  the  Democrats  to 
gain,  control  of  that  body.  Eighty  Re¬ 
publicans  and  70  Democrats  appear  to 
have  been  elected.  A  Democratic  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  it  assembles  in  December  was  indi¬ 
cated  as  the  result  of  an  upset  in  the  nor¬ 
mally  Republican  Eighth  Michigan  Dis¬ 
trict.  Democrats  also  were  elected  in  the 
Seventh  New  York  and  Twentieth  Ohio 
districts,  while  Republicans  were  success¬ 
ful  in  the  Second  Pennsylvania  and  First 
Ohio  districts.  New  Jersey  elected  a 
Democratic  Governor. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  .  TO  .  ,  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 


Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Daily  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Itrirrences:  Dun's.  Bradstrect’s  or  any  commercial  agency 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Son’s,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 
Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Establilhed  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Your  opportunity  to  cash  in  your  farm  products  at  Thanksgiving  time  through  a  Com¬ 
mission  House  Established  in  1856. 

Ship  Eggs,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry,  Dressed  Calves, 

Fruits,  Vegetables 

or  any  other  farm  produce  so  as  to  arrive  in  New  York  between  the  16th  and  23rd  of  Nov. 

Your  Products  Quickly  Turned  Into  Cash! 

We  Cater  to  the  Better  High-Class  Trade  in  New  York  City. 

The  all  important  factor— MONEY — is  in  your  hands  immediately  after  the  sale. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO. 

284  Washington  Street  New  York  City.  New  York 
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Plumping  a  Thin  Horse 

BY  DR.  A.  S.  ALEXANDER 

A  reader  says  that  he  would  like  to 
see  an  article  on  how  to  get  horses  in 
good  condition  when  run  down. 

When  a  horse  that  has  been  fairly 
well  fed  and  not  worked  too  hard  fails 
to  thrive  and  has  lost  flesh,  strength  and 
ambition,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
teeth  are  possibly  at  fault,  or  that  worms 
are  sapping  the  life  of  the  animal.  On 
examination,  the  horse  being  backed  in¬ 
to  a  stall  and  the  light  allowed  to  illu¬ 
minate  the  opened  mouth,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  seen  that  there  is  a  saw-like 
row  of  sharp  points  on  the  molar  or 
grinding  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  next 
to  the  cheeks,  and  a  similar  assortment 
of  sharp  points  on  the  molar  teeth,  next 
to  the  tongue  below.  These  sharp  points 
irritate  or  lacerate  the  tender  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  cheeks  and  also 
injure  the  tongue,  or  interfere  with  the 
perfect  mastication  of  feed. 

The  reason  for  the  formation  of  the 
sharp  points  is  that  the  upper  jaw  is 
wider  than  the  lower  jaw,  so  that  the 
teeth  do  not  perfectly  cross  one  another 
when  used  for  the  grinding  of  feed.  The 
molars  work  in  a  scissoi'-like  fashion, 
and  not  perfectly  flat  and  level  like 
grinding  stones  in  an  old-fashioned  mill. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  remove 
the  sharp  points,  twice  a  year,  after  the 
horse  is  6  years  old,  or  over,  and  when 
that  has  not  been  done  each  year,  the 
veterinary  dentist  probably  will  find  that 
long  sharp  points  have  formed  on  a  molar 
or  two,  or  that,  perchance,  a  molar  is 
split  or  diseased.  The  sharp  points  are 
easily  removed  by  a  few  strokes  of  a 
coarse  dental  i‘asp  or  “float,”  care  being 
taken  not  to  smooth  down  the  rough 
grinding  tables  of  the  molar  teeth.  Long 
points  have  to  be  removed  with  the 
closed  or  open  cutters,  according  to  size, 
and  the  file  then  used  to  smooth  the 
base  of  the  part  cut  off.  A  split  molar 
has  to  be  removed  with  forceps,  and 
larger  forceps  may  suffice  to  extract  a 
diseased  molar,  in  some  cases,  but  often 
a  tubular  saw  (trephine)  has  to  be  used 
to  cut  a  disk-like  piece  of  bone  from  the 
facial  bone,  just  above  the  root  of  the 
tooth,  so  that  it  may  be  punched  down 
through  the  mouth  and  removed.  That 
is  most  necessary  when  there  is  a  foul¬ 
smelling  discharge  from  the  nostril,  on 
the  side  corresponding  to  a  diseased  molar 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

When  worms  infest  a  horse  one  will 
usually  find  a  collection  of  scurf  or 
dandruff  about  the  anus  of  the  rectum. 
This  scurf  is  dried  mucus,  discharged 
from  the  rectum,  where  it  has  been  caused 
by  the  irritation  of  worms,  especially 
pin  worms,  which  inhabit  the  large  in¬ 
testines  and  rectum.  The  pin  worm 
causes  the  horse  to  stamp  or  kick  in  the 
stable  at  night.  That  worm  often  is 
associated  with  iai’ge  round  worms,  which 
live  in  the  small  intestines  and  absorb 
nutrients  of  the  horse’s  feed.  The  most 
injurious  worm  is  small,  pink  in  color, 
like  a  little  .shingle  nail,  being  square 
at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other  end. 
These  are  called  “blood  worms”  (Schle- 
rostoma  equinum)  or  the  “palisade  worm” 
and  are  true  blood  suckers.  Worms  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  feces  of  the  horse, 
especially  large  round  worms  and  pin 
worms ;  but  to  find  the  blood  worms  it 
may  be  necessary  to  wash  the  droppings 
through  cheesecloth.  If  worms  are  found 
present,  it  would  be  best  to  starve  the 
horse  for  36  hours  and  then  have  the 
veterinarian  administer  four  or  five  drams 
of  oil  of  chen-opodium,  in  gelatin  cap¬ 
sules,  and  follow  immediately  with  1 
quart  of  raw  linseed  oil,  given  slowly  and 
carefully  from  a  long-necked  bottle,  by 
way  of  the  mouth.  Where  this  treat¬ 
ment  is  given,  worms  may  be  seen  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  body  during  a  period  of 
as  much  as  10  days. 

If  a  veterinarian  cannot  be  employed 
mix  together  two  quarts  of  common  salt 
and  one  part  each  of  dried  sulphate  of 
iron,  tartar  emetic,  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  powdered  fenugreke,  by  weight,  and 
of  the  combination,  mix  one  tablespoon- 
ful  in  the  dampened  feed,  night  and 
morning,  for  one  week.  Then  stop  giving 
the  powders  for  10  days ;  then  they  may 
be  given  for  another  week,  if  seen  to 
be  necessary.  When  these  powders  are 
given  they  may  kill  the  worms  in  the 
intestines,  where  they  are  digested,  so 
that  they  will  not  appear  in  the  manure. 

When  pin  worms  alone  are  found  pres¬ 
ent  give  the  quart  dose  of  oil  and,  when 
it  has  acted,  inject  into  the  rectum  two- 
thirds  of  a  pail  of  tepid  water  containing 
2  ounces  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron 
(powdered  copperas).  Do  this  late  in 
the  evening  and  repeat  the  injection  at 
intervals  two  or  three  days,  until  three 
injections  have  been  given. 

If  the  coat  is  long  and  rough,  it  is 
advisable  to  clip  it  off,  but  if  that  be 
done  in  Autumn  or  Winter  the  horse 
must  afterwards  be  blanketed  in  the 
stable,  if  cold,  and  when  standing  out 
of  doors.  Clipping  alone  often  relieves 
or  remedies  indigestion,  w'hen  not  severe, 
and  that  ailment  usually  affects  a  thrift¬ 
less,  thin  horse,  that  has  a  voracious 
appetite.  When  these  things  have  been 
attended  to,  special  feeding  should  be 
done  until  the  horse  is  in  good  condition 
for  sale  or  farm  work.  Professional  fit¬ 
ters  of  draft  horses  for  the  large  city 
markets  depend  largely  upon  earcorn  as 
grain  for  the  thin  horse.  They  get  the 
horse  gradually  onto  the  feed  and  then 
let  him  eat  about  all  he  cares  to  clean 
up  every  day,  along  with  good  mixed 


clover  and  Timothy  hay.  Such  horses 
are  not  exercised  at  all,  but  have  to  be 
given  Glauber  salts  in  tepid  water,  now 
and  then,  to  regulate  the  bowels  and  pre¬ 
vent  severe  stocking  or  swelling  of  the 
legs.  When  ear-corn  is  plentiful  it  may 
be  used  with  advantage  in  that  way, 
especially  by  the  farmer  who  raised  the 
crop.  For  quick  plumping,  however,  and 
especially  when  the  horse  has  many  col¬ 
lar  and  haimess  sores,  we  should  prefer 
to  feed  blackstrap  molasses,  as  it  is  easily 
digested  and  assimilated  and.  with  other 
feed,  soon  puts  on  flesh  and  removes  the 
blemishes  of  the  skin.  For  plumping  a 
horse  feed  one  quart  of  molasses,  diluted 
with  three  quarts  of  hot  water  and  stirred 
among  five  pounds  of  cut  hay,  four 
quarts  of  corn-meal  and  two  pints  of 
coarse  wheat  bran.  Feed  that  amount 
night  and  morning,  and  give  whole  oats 


again ;  at  3  in  the  afternoon  oats  and 
bran  are  given  and  the  hay  racks  are 
refilled ;  at  4  o’clock  they  are  given  a 
second  watering,  and  at  6  P.  M.  a  final 
feed  of  corn  is  given. 

The  proportion  for  each  horse  when 
upon  full  feed  is  as  folows :  Corn  from 
10  to  14  ears  at  each  feed ;  oats  and 
bran,  about  three  quarts  per  feed,  making 
in  all  from  30  to  40  ears  of  corn  and  six 
quarts  of  oats  and  bran  per  day.  In 
some  instances  horses  fed  in  this  way 
have  made  a  gain  of  five  and  a  haif 
pounds  a  day  for  a  period  of  50  to  100 
days.  One  horse  gained  550  pounds  in 
100  days.  In  many  instances  from  12  to 
20  horses  have  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  three  and  a  half  pounds  per  day 
each,  for  a  period  of  90  days.  Despite 
such  heavy  feeding  it  is  surprising  how 
few  cases  of  founder  and  colic  were 


A.  B.  Porter,  of  Atwater,  0.,  sends  vs  this  picture  of  one  of  his  ponies. 


Sheep  in  the 

at  noon  and  long  hay  at  night.  In  some 
cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  starve  the 
horse  to  take  the  molasses  feed,  but  if 
should  soon  be  taken  wfith  relish  and 
does  not  cause  scouring  or  colic.  As  high 
as  21  pounds  of  blackstrap  molasses  has 
been  fed,  in  Louisiana,  without  ill  effects. 
A  gallon  of  blackstrap  molasses  weighs 
12  pounds  and  the  allowance  per  day 
for  each  mule  on  some  Southern  planta 
tions  is  9.5  pounds.  That  being  the  case, 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  daily  al¬ 
lowance  of  molasses  may  be  increased 
above  one  quart  twice  daily,  if  the  horse 
does  not  quickly  pick  up  flesh.  Pro¬ 
fessional  fatteners  of  thin  horses  for  the 
market  feed  five  times  a  day,  as  the 
horse’s  stomach  is  small  and  the  animal 
needs  small  quantities  of  feed,  compara¬ 
tively,  and  at  short  intervals.  The  fat¬ 
tening  horse  is  allowed  all  the  hay  he 
cares  to  eat  from  a  self-feeder.  Water 
is  supplied  twice  a  day.  No  exercise  is 
given.  Corn  is  fed  at  5  o’clock  in  the 
morning ;  water  at  7 ;  the  hay  racks 
are  filled  at  9  o'clock,  when  the  horses 
are  given  oats  and  bran,  the  proportion 
being  two-thirds  bran  and  one-third 
oats.  At  12  o’clock  they  are  fed  corn 


Woodland 

caused,  the  feeders  being  experienced, 
careful  and  watchful.  Inexperienced 
feeders,  however,  had  better  try  less 
forced  methods  of  fattening  thin  horses. 


An  Outstanding  Holstein 
Cow 

The  livestock  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  certainly  an  outstanding  issue.  But 
lest  the  readers  erroneously  conclude  that 
all  the  good  cows  are  in  the  United  States 
I  am  giving  some  facts  of  a  cow  we  have 
here  on  our  little  “Spud  Island.” 

Jean  Abberkerk  Pontaic  is  a  Holstein 
cow  owned  by  W.  R.  Boryer,  Southport, 
P.  E.  I.  Her  heavy  production  of  high- 
testing  milk  over  a  period  of  five  years 
has  made  history  for  Holstein  breeding 
in  the  Island  Province.  She  has  just 
completed  another  yearly  record  under 
official  test  in  the  R.  O.  P.  with  a  368- 
day  yield  totaling  23.214  lbs.  of  milk, 
containing  1.102  lbs.  of  butterfat,  giving 
her  an  average  test  of  3.80  per  cent  fat. 

In  four  consecutive  lactation  periods 
this  cow  has  produced  89.783  lbs.  of  milk 
containing  4.346.25  lbs.  of  butterfat,  an 


average  per  year  of  21,445  lbs.  of  milk 
containing  1,086.56  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Her 
best  year’s  production,  23,350  lbs.  of  milk 
containing  1,165  lbs.  of  butterfat,  was 
completed  with  an  average  test  of  4.00 
per  cent  fat.  She  has  also  a  365-day 
record  to  her  credit  of  10.380  lbs.  milk 
containing  775  lbs.  of  butterfat.  She  is 
10  years  of  age.  In  her  last  record  she 
was  only  milked  three  times  a  day  for 
30  days.  In  each  of  five  months  she  was 
on  test  she  gave  over  a  ton  of  milk,  with 
a  top  of  2,359  lbs.  in  October  last,  her 
first  month.  .  j.  a.  m. 


Feeding  Wheat  in  Sheaf 

Will  it  be  a  good  plan  for  me  to  feed 
my  wheat  in  sheaf  to  steers,  and  what 
supplement  should  I  use?  g.  h.  f. 

Fauquier  Co,,  Ya. 

The  practice  of  feeding  wheat  in  the 
sheaf  or  unthrashed  wheat,  is  quite  a 
common  one  in  Southwest  Virginia.  Feed¬ 
ing  wheat  in  this  way  without  anything 
else,  causes  one  to  feed  too  much  grain 
for  the  amount  of  roughage  the  cattle 
will  receive,  but  if  you  will  feed  it  along 
with  fodder  or  straw,  silage  or  hay,  you 
get  very  excellent  results. 

Our  experience  here  has  indicated  to 
me  quite  definitely  that  we  should  not 
feed  too  much  grain  to  cattle  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  time  to  get  maximum  or  best  results 
for  the  entire  feeding  period,  that  is  from 
the  time  you  take  the  cattle  up  in  the 
Fall  until  they  are  sold  from  grass  pas¬ 
tures  the  following  Summer. 

Of  course  some  of  this  wheat  will  not. 
be  digested  but  there  is  not  nearly  so 
much  loss  that  way  as  if  you  were  feed¬ 
ing  it  with  grain  uncracked. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  say  just  how  much 
this  sheaf  wheat  should  be  fed  per  steer 
per  day.  but  with  silage,  fodder,  straw, 
sheaf  wheat  and  steers  weighing  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  lbs.,  I  would  suggest  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  30  lbs.  silage,  5  lbs.  fodder,  5  lbs. 
sheaf  wheat,  iy2  lbs.  straw,  and  y2  lb. 
cottonseed  meal  per  steer  per  day. 

K.  E.  HUNT. 


Mock  Duck 

Four  pork  tenderloins;  slash  length¬ 
wise.  rub  with  salt  and  pepper,  fill  with 
dressing  made  of  bread  crumbs,  one 
onion,  one  egg,  one-half  cup  butter,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste;  tie  together  and 
bake  in  roaster.  Serve  with  hot  apple 
sauce  made  as  follows :  Pare  and  quar¬ 
ter  (if  large,  cut  in  eighths)  as  many  ap¬ 
ples  as  the  family  appetite  requires.  Put 
a  layer  of  apples  in  a  granite  or  enameled 
shallow  pan,  put  bits  of  butter,  goodly 
supply  sugar  and  dash  of  cinnamon  on 
the  apples.  Do  this  in  layers  till  pan  is 
full  ;  add  a  little  water  and  bake  till  rich 
and  clear,  not  just  barely  done 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 


(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
r  week  ending  October  31,  1931.)  B  s 
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steady 


Bulls 

weak. 


for 

„  ™is  'U;ek’s  receipts  comprised  medium -grade 
grass  steers  and  stoekers  and  feeders,  only  a 
sprinkling  of  slaughter  steers  quotable  above 
.)><,  hulk  $6  to  $6.7o.  closing  prices  steady  to 
strong  or  fully  steady  with  week 
steady,  she  stock  and  cutter? 
i?,,1«--ot  *5-50  r°  SO :  medium  bulls  $5 

!°  to",0:T  )'U('.hU  c'°'vs  to  $4.50;  cutters  $2.25 
to  $3.  Receipts  of  Stockers  and  feeders 
tinue  liberal  and  with  fairly  broad 
mand  held  about  steady,  kinds  selling  $4  7',  to 
•to. 50  predominating,  some  with  weight 
at  .$6  and  above.  Calves  steady  " 
sharp  decline,  top  vealers  SO. 

Hogs  steady, 


con- 
eountry  de- 


with 


sellinc 

week’s 


top  westerns  SO. 75. 

*  about  steady,  medium  to  good  lambs  $7 

to  .I>7.00. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Oct,  31,  1931  •  fat- 
r7.7  cars;  102  Virginia.  72  St.  Paul.  24  West 
\  lrginia :  22  Sioux  City:  19  Tennessee;  9  Chi¬ 
cago.  5  St.  Louis,  5  Omaha.  4  New  York  4 
Pittsburgh.  3  Kansas  City.  3  Maryland.  2  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1  Pennsylvania.  1  Indiana.  1  Michigan- 
containing  8.120  head.  102  trucked  in-  total 
cattle  8.282  head,  852  calves.  3.286  hogs  1- 
064  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES" 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $7  25  to  $8- 
medium.  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.25:  com¬ 
mon.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.25"  good  1  100 
t0  k*  lbs--  $7.50  to  $8.25:  medium,  1.100  to 
J- 300  lbs..  $6.50  to  $7.50:  good,  1.300  to  1,500 
lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs..  $6  25  to 
$6.75 :  good.  550  to  850  lbs  ,  $5.75'  to  $0.25: 
medium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75:  common, 
5o0  to  80O  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $5. 

Cows.— Choice.  $4.50  to  $5:  goad.  $3.75  to 
$4.50:  common  and  medium.  $2.75  to  $3  75-  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $1.75  to  $2.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $5  25  to  $6  50- 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $5‘>5: 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice.  $8.50  to  $9:  me¬ 
dium.  $8  to  $8.50;  cull  and  common,  $6.50  to  $8 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice! 
•>00  to  800  lbs.,  $.>..,0  to  $6.75;  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $4  to  $5.50:  good  and 
choice.  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $5.75  to  $7;  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $5.75. 

Hogs.— Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  160  to  ISO 
lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50:  It.  wt..  good  and  choice.  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $6.75:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $6.75:  med  wt 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs..  86.25  to  $6.75: 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  250  to  290  lbs..  $0.25 
to  $6.75;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice.  290  to  350 
lbs..  $5.75  to  $0.25:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75. 


LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehousel 
—Bran,  ton,  $22.50;  shorts.  $22.50:  hominy  $25- 
middlings,  $25.50:  linseed.  $35.50;  gluten' 
$25.50:  ground  oats,  $28:  Soy-bean  meal  $°o’ 
liog  meal.  $32.50:  cottonseed,  41  per  ’  cent,- 
$27.50;  dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $26;  dairy  feed’ 
IS  per  cent,  $28;  dairy  feed.  20  pe^  cent! 
$30.50;  dairy  feed.  24  per  cent,  $31.50-  dairy 
feed,  25  per  cent,  $32;  dairy  feed,  32  per  cent, 
$33:  horse  feed.  85  per  cent,  $32:  Alfalfa 
regular,  $29;  Alfalfa,  reground,  $30.50. 
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Rhode  Island  Farmers  Meet 
in  Annual  Conference 

BY  SUMNEIt  D.  HOLLIS. 

Meeting  at  the  Rhode  Island  State 
College,  at  Kingston,  for  the  fifth  annual 
conference  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  State,  on  October  22,  a 
program  of  speaking  and  discussion,  cov¬ 
ering  a  three-day  period  was  presented, 
which  began  with  a  session  of  the  poul- 
Irymcn  and  ended  on  Saturday  with  the 
inauguration  of  Raymond  G.  Bressler  as 
president  of  Rhode  Island  State  College, 
and  a  formal  reception  given  by  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  institution. 

The  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Con¬ 
ference  is  a  unique  organization,  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  every  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  State  having  an  interest  in 
agriculture.  Among  its  members  are  not 
only  all  of  the  organizations  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming,  but  it  also  includes 
chambers  of  commerce,  welfare  and  con¬ 
sumers’  organizations.  For  six  years  this 
board  has  been  active  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
agricultural  development  and  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  agriculture  that  has 
been  enacted  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  work  of  the  year  is  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  annual  conference  of 
three  days  duration,  consisting  of  morn¬ 
ing,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions,  at 
winch  leaders  in  agricultural  thought 
and  research  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  brought  before  the  farmers 
of  Rhode  Island  to  discuss  problems 
with  them. 

Declaring,  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  conference,  that  the  trouble  with  the 
poultry  business,  today,  is  that  poultry- 
men  fail  to  keep  accounts  and  records 
and  conduct  their  business  in  a  hit  or 
miss  fashion  without  knowledge  of  profit 


tary  system.  Prices  now  are  the  same 
as.  if  not  lower  than  those  of  1913,”  he 
said,  adding  “that  500  general  farm 
products  that  had  a  base  of  100  before 
the  war  now  average  102.” 

Speaking  at  the  market  gardeners’  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  conference,  Dr.  J.  E.  Knott, 
of  Cornell  University,  advised  vegetable 
gardeners  that  “the  most  important  need 
of  the  market  gardener  of  the  present 
day,  is  an  open  mind.  Keep  abreast  of 
new  developments  and  study  them  care¬ 
fully  and  make  use  of  them  whenever 
they  can  be  fitted  to  your  conditions.  He 
further  stated  that  the  old  type  of  mar¬ 
ket  gardener  is  disappearing  because  of 
the  problems  of  high-priced  land,  labor 
and  the  intensive  scale  of  production,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  necessity  of  a  series  of 
successive  crops.  In  his  place,  declared 
Dr.  Knott,  is  being  developed  a  new  type 
of  market  gardener.  _  A  gardener  who  is 
a  business  man  and  is  applying  business 
methods  and  principles. 

Quality  products,  according  to  Dr. 
Paul  Work,  is  the  answer  to  most  of  the 
marketing  problems  of  the  present-day 
gardener.  Only  the  highest  quality  prod¬ 
ucts  can  be  shipped  long  distances  and  it 
is  therefore  this  type  of  vegetables,  with 
which  the  local  gardener  must  compete. 
In  order  to  compete  successfully  he  must 
provide  a  product  that  excels. 

Methods  employed  in  the  effort  to  halt 
abortion  disease  among  cattle  by  the  ag¬ 
glutination  test,  were  explained  by  Dr. 
A.  Eichorn,  of  the  Lederle  Laboratories 
of  New  York,  in  which  he  reminded  his 
audience,  that  the  agglutination  test  is 
not  perfect  and  that  it  sometimes  fails 
to  indicate  existing  infection,  but  that  it 
is  the  best  and  most  reliable  test  known 
to  present-day  science  and  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  future  development 
must  be  built. 

Dr.  Hugh  M.  O'Rear,  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
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and  loss  or  cost  of  production,  Prof. 
James  E.  Rice,  of  Cornell  University 
continued  by  saying  that  the  cost  of  egg 
production  in  proportion  to  egg.  prices 
had  reached  a  pre-war  level.  Giving  .fig¬ 
ures  to  show  the  number  of  eggs  required 
to  pay  the  yearly  feed  bill  for  a  hen,  each 
year  since  1912.  Prof.  Rice  showed  that 
in  1912  it  required  130  eggs  to  pay  the 
feed  bill.  The  lowest  number  of  eggs  re¬ 
quired  for  this  purpose  occurred  in  1921, 
when  98  eggs  would  pay  the  bill  for  the 
entire  year.  Continuing,  he  showed  that 
in  1930  it  required  only  the  same  number 
of  eggs  as  in  1912  to  pay  for  a  year’s 
feed,  and  predicted  that  for  1931  the 
number  would  be  considerably  less.  The 
10  major  problems  facing  the  poultryman 
today,  according  to  Prof  Rice,  are  the 
need  of  industralization,  education,  or¬ 
ganization,  standardization,  sanitation, 
co-ordination,  capitalization  of  location, 
specialization,  good  legislation  and  sta¬ 
bilization. 

Dr.  F.  II.  Beaiulette,  poultry  patholo¬ 
gist  of  the  New  Jersey  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion,  speaking  on  disease  control,  criti¬ 
cised  poultry  raisers  as  having  lost  their 
sense  of  proportion  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  come  to  believe  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  300-egg  hen  is  a  superior 
consideration  to  the  general  health  of  the 
flock  and  have  greatly  minimized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  disease  control. 

Efficiency  in  marketing  and  economy  in 
production  were  declared  by  Dr.  George 
F.  Potter,  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Experiment  Station,  to  be  the  prime  fac¬ 
tors  in  profitable  fruit-growing,  while 
William  R.  Cole,  secretary  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit-growers’  Association,,  ap¬ 
pealed  for  more  and  better  advertising 
and  told  of  the  advertising  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  apples  by  radio.  Dr.  R.  B.  Corbett, 
economist  of  the  Rhode  Island  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  appealed  for  the  selling  of 
apples  to  the  public  with  the  same  kind 
of  salesmanship  which  has  made  the 
citrus  fruits  so  popular. 

Speaking  on  “World  Problems  Effect¬ 
ing  Agriculture,”  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren, 
noted  economist  of  Cornell  University, 
said,  “One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  is 
to  assume  that  the  present  depression  is 
a  business  cycle.  It  is  a  break  in  the 
whole  price  structure,  or  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  such  as  has  occurred 
only  twice  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  From  such  a  tremendous  price 
decline,  some  recovery  is  certain  to  oc¬ 
cur,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate 
a  return  to  prices  of  the  level  of  1929, 
unless  some  change  is  made  in  the  monc- 


either  compulsory  or  optional  military 
training  at  State  Colleges,  as  dangerous 
to  the  safety  and  security  of  our  country. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  at  which 
over  1,500  people  were  in  attendance 
were  presided  over  by  Gov.  Norman  S. 
Case.  Dr.  Walter  E.  Ranger.  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  installed  Dr. 
Bressler  in  office.  Noted  educators  pres¬ 
ent  and  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies 
were  Dr.  Edward  W.  Lewis,  president 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire; 
Dr.  Ralph  M.  Watts,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  a 
former  president  of  the  institution,  and 
'Dr.  Lorenzo  C.  McCarthy,  president  of 
Providence  College. 


reau  of  Animal  Industry,  outlined  the 
progress  made  in  tuberculosis  erradica- 
tion  and  stated  that  there  were  now  four 
States  that  had  been  declared  modified 
accredited  areas,  in  which  there  was 
found  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  infection.  Within  the  next  two  years, 
he  added,  we  shall  have  at  least  12 
States  that  come  within  the  modified  ac¬ 
credited  requirements. 

Harry  R.  Lewis,  Rhode  Island  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  outlined  the 
marketing  problems  of  the  Rhode  Island 
dairyman,  discussed  the  various  features 
of  the  new  milk  marketing  act  which  will 
be  rigidly  enforced  by  his  department  be¬ 
ginning  November  1,  and  pleaded  for  the 
enactment  of  laws  establishing  area  test¬ 
ing  of  cattle  for  tuberculosis  in  the  State. 
Such  testing  must  be  done,  he  stated,  in 
order  that  Rhode  Island  milk  may  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  milk  from  more  dis¬ 
tant  points  where  the  .tuberculosis  er- 
radication  program  is  being  pushed.  At 
the  present  time,  he  announced,  there  are 
over  5,000  cows  in  Rhode  Island,  for 
which  application  for  testing  has  been 
made  and  which  are  now  awaiting  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  with  which  to  pay  indem¬ 
nities.  He  stated  that  applications  have 
been  received  for  the  testing  of  every  ani¬ 
mal  on  Block  Island  and  that  this  island 
will  be  the  first  modified  accredited  area 
in  the  State. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
conference  was  an  exhibit  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  products  presented  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Market  Gardeners’  Association,  the 
Rhode  Island  State  College,  the  Rhode 
Island  Fruit-growers’  Association,  the 
Rhode  Island  Bee-keepers’  Association, 
the  Rhode  Island  Nurserymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Rhode  Island  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Bringing  to  a  close,  with  a  fitting  cli¬ 
max,  a  week  of  meetings  and  conferences, 
was  the  inauguration  ceremonies  in  the 
presence  of  noted  educators  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  when  Raymond  G. 
Bressler  was  inducted  into  office  as  the 
president  of  Rhode  Island  State  College. 
Dr.  Bressler  in  his  inaugural  address 
pledged  himself  to  the  development  of 
Rhode  Island  State  College  in  each  of  its 
several  branches  of  education.  Declar¬ 
ing  himself  solidly  in  favor  of  unification 
and  correlating  of  the  three  lines  of  work 
of  the  institution,  teaching,  research  and 
extension,  Dr.  Bressler  further  urged  a 
continuance  of  compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing  at  the  college  and  denounced  the 
growing  sentiment  in  America  against 


The  November  Garden 

A  note  of  warning  must  be  sounded  at 
this  time  of  the  year ;  a  warning  not  to 
cover  up  too  soon  the  perennials,  bien¬ 
nials  and  bulbs  which  are  to  sleep  a  long 
Winter  in  the  frozen  ground.  Most  be¬ 
ginners  are  prone  to  make  two  ofttimes 
fatal  mistakes  in  this  matter  of  covering; 
they  cover  too  early  and  too  heavily. 
These  mistakes  would  be  avoided  if  the 
reason  for  covering  was  borne  in  mind. 
Briefly,  we  cover  to  prevent  the  alter¬ 
nate  freezing  and  thawing  (with  conse¬ 
quent  heaving)  of  the  soil  which  normal¬ 
ly  happens  during  the  Winter.  We  do 
not  seek  to  “keep  the  plants  warm,”  nor 
to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  ground,  but 
rather  to  keep  the  frost  in  the  ground 
and  the  plants  in  a  dormant  condition 
until  the  return  of  Spring.  A  further 
reason  for  covering  in  the  case  of  plants 
which  retain  their  foliage  throughout  the 
Winter  is  to  provide  sdme  shade  from  the 
strong  sunshine  and  thus  prevent  burn¬ 
ing.  The  smallest  amount  of  covering 
material  which  will  serve  these  purposes 
is  sufficient.  The  free  circulation  of  air 
about  the  crowns  of  the  plants  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  for  this  reason  no  short  manure 
or  other  material  which  will  pack  togeth¬ 
er  under  the  weight  of  snow  and  rain 
should  be  used.  Something  loose,  as  salt 
hay  or  even  pine  boughs,  is  the  ideal, 
and  as  already  stated,  it  should  not  be 
put  on  until  the  ground  is  well  frozen. 
Here  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  I  find 
that  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember  is  quite  time  enough. 

No  further  time  should  be  lost  in  plant¬ 
ing  any  bulbs  which  yet  remain  out  of 
the  ground.  I  favor  leaving  the  planting 
of  tulips  just  as  late  as  practicable  be¬ 
cause  by  doing  so  the  bulbs  are  much 
less  likely  to  be  troubled  with  mice,  nor 
do  they  break  ground  too  early  in  the 
Spring.  All  other  bulbs  are  better  plant¬ 
ed  as  early  as  possible.  Where  lily  bulbs 
are  to  be  planted  this  Fall  and  the  bulbs 
are  not  yet  to  hand  it  will  be  advisable 
to  cover  the  planting  sites  with  a  layer 
of  manure  or  other  material  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  frost,  thus  enabling  planting 
to  be  attended  to  immediately  upon  ar¬ 
rival,  rather  than  delaying  this  operation 
until  Spring.  Writing  of  bulbs  reminds 
me  that  recently  (mid-October  1  I  had 
occasion  to  transplant  some  bulbs  of  the 
Spring  snowflake  (Leucojum  autum- 
nale),  bulbs  originally  planted  in  a  good 
deep  soil  two  years  ago.  and  how  those 
bulbs  have  thrived !  They  have  multi¬ 
plied  to  an  amazing  extent,  and  the 
progeny  are  strong  firm  bulbs  all  full  of 
promise  of  a  glorious  display  of  bloom. 
During  the  past  two  seasons  they  have 
bloomed  profusely,  so  much  so  that  I 
wonder  this  absolutely  hardy  bulb  is  not 
more  widely  planted.  The  Spring  snow¬ 
flake  must  not  be  confused  with  the  snow¬ 
drop.  for  they  are  quite  distinct,  although 
the  former  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  giant  snowdrop.  It  flowers  much 
later  and  attains  a  height  of  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  feet  under  favorable 
conditions.  In  addition  to  its  value  in 
the  garden  the  Spring  snowflake  can  be 
used  successfully  as  a  cut  flower.  The 
bulbs  I  lifted  were  well  advanced  in 
growth  and  should  really  have  been 
transplanted  at  least  a  month  earlier,  for 
the  snowflake,  like  the  various  Muscari 
and  Lilium  candidum,  makes  an  above¬ 
ground  growth  in  the  Fall,  which  means 
that  root  action  commences  early,  and 
that  planting  or  transplanting  should  re¬ 
ceive  attention  just  as  the  roots  begin  to 
get  busy.  Narcissi,  although  they  make 
no  top  growth  in  the  Fall,  become  active 
underground  at  an  early  date,  and  for 
this  reason  I  always  advocate  planting 
these  just  as  early  as  possible  to  insure 
the  best  results. 

It  is  especially  important  that  all  new¬ 
ly  planted  evergreens  be  kept  well  wa¬ 
tered  (in  default  of  ample  rainfall)  un¬ 
til  the  ground  freezes.  Evergreens  in 
tubs  and  window  boxes  also  require  at¬ 
tention  in  this  matter. 

Complete  the  clearing  up  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  Save  all  leaves  of  the  deciduous 
trees  and  stack  them  to  provide  a  supply 
of  valuable  leaf-mold.  Other  garden  ref¬ 
use  may  also  be  composted  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  useful  material  for  turning  into  the 
soil  later.  Any  which  may  be  diseased 
or  which  may  harbor  insect  pests  should 
be  burned  without  delay.  When  cleaning 
up  don’t  forget  the  gutters  on  greenhouses 
and  other  buildings,  for  they  accumulate 
leaves  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Examine  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Gladiolus, 
etc.  in  storage,  and  make  sure  that  they 
are  correctly  labeled,  for  illegible  or  lost 
labels  are  the  cause  of  much  unneces¬ 
sary  trouble  when  propagating  or  plant¬ 
ing  time  comes  around  again. 

Roses  should  be  lightly  trimmed  back 
at  this  time,  say  to  within  about  two  feet 
of  the  ground,  and  the  earth  should  be 
mounded  up  around  the  stems.  No 
further  covering  will  be  necessary  until 


the  ground  is  hard  frozen,  after  which  a 
covering  of  litter  or  salt  hay  may  be  ap¬ 
plied.  The  cutting  back  advised  is  in  no 
sense  pruning,  but  merely  a  precaution 
against  damage  which  may  result  from 
Winter  storms. 

Of  all  the  flowering  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  the  Chrysanthemums  now  at¬ 
tract  the  greatest  attention,  for  the 
month  of  November  is  truly  “Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Month.”  What  an  endless  variety 
there  is  available  for  mum  lovers !  Sin¬ 
gles,  doubles  and  Anemone-flowered : 
large  and  small  flowering  pompons,  and 
of  course  the  huge  Japanese  types  with 
blooms  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
what  a  variety  of  color !  Seemingly 
every  color  with  the  exception  of  blue. 
All  those  rich  yellow  and  bronze  hues 
which  _  speak  of  Autumn,  reds  and 
pinks  in  profusion,  pale  apricots,  creams 
and  of  course  pure  whites;  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  for  every  purpose  and  occasion ! 
Now  is  the  time  to  sally  forth,  note-book 
in  hand,  and  make  permanent  record  of 
flowering  dates,  colors  and  any  other  re¬ 
marks  concerning  the  varieties  you  have 
grown  this  year,  or  have  seen  in  other 
greenhouses  or  at  the  flower  shows.  As 
the  flowers  are  cut  do  not  forget  to  put 
aside,  carefully  labeled,  sufficient  healthy 
stock  plants  to  provide  a  supply  of  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  Spring.  A  cold  frame  is  as 
good  a  place  as  any  in  which  to  carry 
these  stock  plants,  and  is  far  preferable 
to  pushing  them  under  a  bench  or  in 
some  other  out-of-the-way  corner,  or  to 
carrying  them  in  too  high  a  temperature. 

Christmas  Begonias  of  the  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  Melior  type  will  be  pro¬ 
ducing  buds  freely  now,  and  these  should 
be  carefully  picked  off  until  five  weeks 
before  the  plants  are  required  to  be  at 
their  best.  Weak  manure  water  at  week¬ 
ly  intervals  will  be  of  assistance  to  these 
subjects  now.  Poinsettias  should  also  be 
fed  judiciously  as  the  bracts  develop. 
Avoid  drafts  at  all  costs,  for  exposing 
Poinsettias  to  a  cold  current  of  air  is  a 
sure  way  to  cause  the  leaves  to  drop. 
These  popular  subjects  require  full  sun¬ 
light  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  crowd 
them  unduly. 

Cyclamens  require  all  the  light  pos¬ 
sible  at  this  season,  and  should  be  kept 
close  to  the  glass,  the  pots  standing  on 
a  moist  cinder  bottom,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  pots  damped  down  two  or 
three  times  a  day  to  ensure  that  degree 
of  atmospheric  humidity  so  desirable  in 
the  successful  cultivation  of  Cyclamens. 
Plants  intended  for  early  flowering 
should  be  allowed  to  become  pot-bound, 
but  should  be  fed  to  maintain  luxuriance. 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias  require  similar 
treatment  to  the  Cyclamen  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  they  will  thrive  in  a  some¬ 
what  lower  temperature.  The  yellow- 
flowered  Primula  kewensis  much  appre¬ 
ciates  having  the  foliage  sprayed  over 
with  clear  water  on  the  mornings  of 
bright  days,  so,  also  do  Cinerarias. 

Paper  White,  Soleil  d'Or  and  Gloriosa 
Narcissi  which  have  well  filled  their  re¬ 
ceptacles  with  roots,  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  successive  batches  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50  to  55  degrees  to  provide  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom.  French  Roman  hya¬ 
cinths  will  quickly  respond  to  the  same 
line  of  treatment.  Retarded  lily  of  the 
valley  pips  bloom  in  three  weeks  (in  a 
night  temperature  of  55  degrees)  from 
the  time  of  planting,  and  are  among  the 
most  worthy  crops  the  amateur  with  but 
limited  greenhouse  space  at  his  disposal 
can  raise.  The  pips  can  be  planted  in 
flats,  pans  or  pots  in  soil  or  earth,  but  a 
cleaner  method  is  to  plant  them  in  moss, 
and  the  results  are  equally  as  good. 

Annuals  intended  for  Spring  cutting 
should  be  kept  growing  steadily  in  a 
light  position,  and  should  be  benched  or 
potted  on  as  required.  At  this  time  of 
the  year,  it  is  well  to  make  sure  that  all 
pots  are  well  crocked,  for  over  wetness 
of  the  soil  is  the  cause  of  many  failures. 
Especially  are  Salpiglossis  sensitive  to  a 
condition  of  this  nature. 

Watch  carefully  for  attacks  of  aphis 
on  lilies  and  fumigate  at  the  first  sign, 
for  these  unwelcome  insects  can  do  much 
damage  in  a  short  time  to  a  valuable 
batch  of  plants.  Take  care  with  the  wa¬ 
tering  just  now,  giving  plants  water 
only  when  they  are  actually  in  need  of 
this  attention.  Ventilate  the  house  with 
caution  so  as  to  avoid  cold  drafts,  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  a  free  circulation 
of  air  and  cool  conditions  for  all  those 
subjects  requiring,  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  as  Chrysanthemums,  Win¬ 
ter  cherries,  Stevias,  stocks  and  carna¬ 
tions.  T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


The  Desert  of  Maine 

Reading  the  article  “In  the  Dune 
Country  of  Michigan”  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
last  year  made  me  wish  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  desert  of  Maine.  From  the  above 
mentioned  article  I  learned  that  the  dune 
country  of  Michigan  is  very  old,  at  least 
over  a  century,  for  the  first  date  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article  is  1S09.  A  church 
has  been,  buried  by  the  advance  of  the 
dune  sand,  and  other  property  laid  waste. 
Yet  trees  and  vegetation  do  eventually 
establish  themselves  above  the  sand. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  desert  of  Maine. 
There  the  sand  kills  everything  in  its 
path.  This  desert  of  Maine  is  very  young, 
and  in  contrast  with  the  dune  country  it 
is  very  small,  but  it  is  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  when  it  is  as  old  as 
the  dune  country  is  now,  it  may  cover 
a  similar  area. 

The  story  of  the  desert  is  an  odd  one. 
Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  told.  Geolo¬ 
gists  tell  us  that  its  beginning  dates  from 
the  glacier  period,  as  do  the  dunes  of 
Michigan.  But  the  deposit  of  sand  lying 
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under  fertile  farmland  and  forest  trees 
was  hidden  from  sight ;  in  fact,  its  exist¬ 
ence  was  unknown  until  45  years  ago 
when  it  first  came  into  view.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  think  of  Maine  as 
a  State  of  pine  forests,  wooded  hills, 
boe'jt.ifi'l  lakes,  and  winding  rivers.  The 
''nation’s  playground”  it  lias  been  called 
by  one  poetically  inclined  booster  and, 
indeed,  there  is  considerable  truth  in  the 
statement.  The  banks  of  Maine’s  lakes 
and  rivers,  her  irregular  coast  with  its 
myriad  bays  and  coves,  and  her  moun¬ 
tain  trails,  are  dotted  with  hotels,  Sum¬ 
mer  cottages,  and  camps  where  the  tour¬ 
ists  come  to  make  merry  during  the 
Summer  months.  Maine  has  her  full  share 
of  beaches  with  beautiful  white  sea  sand, 
sand  which,  driven  by  the  wind,  often 
encroaches  upon  the  land  it  borders. 
Sometimes  it  is  blown  by  high  winds 
into  ridges  and  small  cone-shaped  hills. 
This  is  what  I  supposed  the  desert  to  be. 
But  I  was  never  more  mistaken. 

On  the  Shore  Road,  which  in  its  wind¬ 
ing  way  follows  the  coast  from  Portland 
to  Belfast,  just  before  entering  Freeport 
a  narrow  dirt  road  leads  to  the  left.  Here 
stands  a  large  sign  “Desert  of  Maine.” 
Turning  into  this  road  (it  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  lane)  our  automobile  jolted 
slowly  over  ruts,  holes  and  rocks.  The 
road  is  thickly  banked  with  sbrubs  and 


substances  is  given  the  peculiar  shading. 
The  sand  is  tine,  so  tine  that  when  han¬ 
dling  it  one  fails  to  detect  the  grains,  and 
it  leaves  the  hands  coated  with  a  soft, 
tine  dust.  Many  scientists  have  examined 
the  sand  (for  as  a  freak  of  nature  the 
desert  is  closely  watched  by  such  men) 
and  they  unanimously  agree  that  it  is  the 
finest  sand  in  the  world.  Digging  down 
through  the  dry  loose  surface  sand  one 
finds  no  change  in  its  appearance. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  story  of 
the  desert.  A  small  spot  of  sand  approxi¬ 
mately  30  feet  square  lay  on  what  vTas 
at  that  time  a  moderately  prosperous 
farm.  This  sand  spot  was  in  the  farm 
pasture,  and  up  to  45  years  ago  was 
ignored.  At  that  time  it  began  to  spread. 
What  caused  the  sudden  activity  no  one 
seems  able  to  explain.  The  owner  of  the 
farm  became  alarmed  at  the  steady  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  sand  upon  the  pasture 
grass  which  he  needed  for  his  cattle,  and 
sought  to  check  it  by  planting  a  barrier 
of  birch  trees.  The  barrier  proved  of 
no  avail.  The  wind,  taking  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  an  easy  path  where  the 
land  had  been  recently  disturbed,  simply 
blew  the  foundation  from  under  the 
birches’  roots ;  thus,  with  an  open  way 
ahead,  the  sand  crept  on.  Some  of 
these  birches,  now  dead,  may  still  be 
seen  today  with  a  clear  space  of  two 
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General  View  of  the  Maine  Desert 


trees,  and  a  more  lonely  highway  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  For  many  years 
this  road  was  used  only  by  the  farmers 
living  in  this  section  of  Freeport  and 
Pownal.  Today  cars  from  every  State 
in  the  Union  make  their  uncomfortable 
way  over  it  to  visit  the  freak  desert,  for 
the  Desert  of  Maine  is  a  freak  of  Dame 
Nature’s  creating. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  along  this 
road  sand  patches  begin  to  show  among 
(he  shrubs  at  the  roadside,  and  the  ruts 
in  the  road  itself  are  thickly  sprinkled 
with  tiny  glittering  particles.  A  second 
sign  finally  told  us  we  had  reached  our 
destination.  We  turned  off  the  road  and 
drove  into  what  had  once  been  a  farm¬ 
yard.  The  farm  buildings  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  an  old  barn  are  all  gone.  Some 
grand  old  shade  trees  are  still  standing 
in  the  old  vard.  and  under  these  the  new 
enterprising  owner  of  the  desert  has  set 
up  a  stand  where  he  serves  cold  drinks 
and  other  refreshments  to  the  curious 
horde  which  daily  throngs  the  place.  The 
grass  is  scanty  and  coarse,  and  over  all 
seems  to  lie  a  soft  dust.  Just  ahead  is 
a  large  open  space  glittering  in  the  sun¬ 
light  with  a  bedazzling  intensity.  We 
parked  our  car  just  beyond  the  stand,  and 
there  outstretched  before  us  lay  the 
Desert  of  Maine. 

I  had  thought  to  find  sea  sand  or  per¬ 
haps  a  hill  of  such  sand  as  is  used  in 
road-making.  The  desert  is  not  of  these. 
It  covers  an  area  of  several  thousand 
feet.  Parts  of  it  are  flat,  but  there  are 
•dunes  here  blown  into  fantastic  shapes 
by  the  wind.  These  dunes  range  from 
25  to  60  feet  in  height. 

But  the  sand  itself  is  the  marvel  of 
the  place.  It  is  of  many  shades  ranging 
from  pure  white  to  deep  reddish  brown, 
which  is  not  so  surprising  when  one  is 
told  that  the  sand  is  composed  of  felspar, 
mica,  silica,  iron  and  clay.  From  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  one  or  another  of  these 


or  three  feet  beneath  the  spreading  roots. 
Other  preventives  were  tried,  but  nothing 
succeeded. 

Mixed  with  the  surface  loam  and  grass 
was  now  a  thin  film  of  glittering  sand. 
Farming  was  a  failure  on  the  Sand  Farm, 
as  the  place  came  to  be  called.  As  a  last 
hope  at  preventing  the  place  from  being 
a  total  loss,  the  owner  purchased  150 
sheep,  which  he  turned  loose  over  the 
land,  thinking  that  they,  at  least,  could 
pick  up  a  living.  From  that  time  the 
ruin  of  the  once  prosperous  farm  was 
swift.  The  sharp  hoofs  of  the  sheep  cut 
through  the  crust  of  the  soil  and  from 
every  such  wound  sprang  an  outcrop  of 
sand.  The  sheep  nibbled  the  grass  and 
small  shrubs  down  to  the  roots,  which 
were  promptly  buried  under  the  advanc¬ 
ing  sand.  Inexorably  the  sand,  fanned  by 
the  brisk  breeze  which  is  nearly  always 
present,  crept  on,  until  at  last,  the  hardy 
farmer  in  despair  gave  up  the  unequal 
battle  and  left  the  farm  to  the  mercy  of 
the  wind  and  the  sand. 

A  well  house,  high  enough  for  a  six- 
foot  man  to  stand  upright  in,  erected  over 
a  never-failing  spring  of  sweet  water,  has 
been  completely  lost  for  over  20  years. 
The  onrushing  sand  has  obliterated  all 
landmarks,  and  the  men  who  built  the 
well  are  now  unable  to  locate  it. 

Starting  from  a  patch  of  sand  30  feet 
square  the  Desert  of  Maine  now  covers 
several  thousand  feet,  and  the  end  is  not 
in  sight.  In  the  last  two  years  the  sand 
has  advanced  75  feet.  Geologists  say 
there  is  no  way  of  checking  its  spread, 
and  that,  in  time,  it  may  cover  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Freeport  and  Pownal. 

For  years  the  “Sand  Farm”  was  desert¬ 
ed.  Then  Henry  Coldrup  saw  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  financial  returns  from  this 
“nature  freak”  and  purchased  the  old 
abandoned  farm.  A  farm  no  longer,  but 
now  the  Desert  of  Maine,  adding  one 
more  attraction  to  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

DRENA  DANE. 
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Like  on  your  farm  all  of  this 
means  practical  work  that  teaches 
a  man  ”what  it’s  all  about.”  It’s 
work  that  Larro  Research  men 
thoroughly  understand  because 
they  are  as  much  at  home  in  the 
barn  as  they  are  in  the  laboratory. 


SCIENCE  does  a  man’s  size 
job— in  a  man’s  way  at  Larro 
Research  Farm.  Like  on  your 
farm  there  are  cows  to  be  fed  and 
milked,  chicks  to  be  hatched  and 
cared  for,  pigs  to  be  raised  — 
barns  to  be  cleaned,  hay  to  be  cut, 
milk,  eggs,  pork  and  poultry  to 
be  sold — profits  to  be  figured. 
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ON  A  FEED  SACK 
MEANS 

THE  GREATEST 
POSSIBLE  PROFIT 


But  Larro  Research  does  more 
than  feed  cows,  hogs  and  chickens. 
It  keeps  a  record  of  everything 
that  helps  in  judging  the  value  of 
the  many  different  feeds  which 
are  on  test — for  the  sole  purpose 
of  Larro  Research  is  to  find  feeds 
which  will  return  feeders  the 


OYER  FEED  COST 
TO  DAIRYMEN— 
POULTRYMEN  AND 
HOG  RAISERS 


greatest  possible  profit  over  feed 
cost.  When  you  buy  Larro  Feeds 
you  eliminate  guesswork — for 
science  working  in  overalls  has 
developed  and  proved  Larro  Feeds 
under  actual  farm  conditions. 


THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  FEEDS 
THAT  DO  NOT  VARY— FOR 
COWS— POULTRY  AND  HOGS 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry,  in  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO— Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  in  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co  -oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books  have 


contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established,  it  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  25c 
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"I  WOULD  NOT  THINK 


OF  FEEDING  WITHOUT  REGULATOR" 


Think  what  one  extra  egg  a  month  means 
from  the  2500  hens  of  this  Virginia  feeder. 
More  than  200  dozen  extra  eggs  a  month! 
More  than  forty  dollars  extra  income! 
That  pays  for  all  his  Poultry  Regulator, 
many  times  over. 

Start  adding  Poultry  Regulator  to  your 
mash,  whatever  it  is.  No  feed  contains  the 
abundance  of  food  minerals  and  appetizing 
vegetable  tonics  found  in  Regulator.  That’s 
why  hens  get  more  from  their  feed,  work 
harder,  and  lay  more  eggs  when  they’re 
Regulated.  Add  only  two  pounds  to  a 
hundred  pounds  of  mash.  The  cost  is  trivial 


— the  results  almost  immediate  in  better 
flock  vigor,  more  eggs  and  more  profit. 

Special  offer  to  demonstrate  the  remark¬ 
able  power  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator. 
$2.00  value  for  $1.00.  Take  any  lot  of  run¬ 
down  hens,  free  them  of  worms  by  using 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules,  and  then  add  Regu¬ 
lator  to  their  feed  and  watch  it  tone  and 
build  them  up  into  profitable  layers  in  a 
jiffy.  Everything  you  need — $1.00  worth  of 
Poultry  Regulator  and  $1.00  worth  of  N-K 
Capsules — $2.00  worth  of  goods — BOTH 
FOR  ONE  DOLLAR— use  coupon. 


Poultry  Regulator 


$2.00  Worth  for  $1.00 


$1.00  Worth  of 
Poultry  Regulator 


A  $1.00  Package 
of  PRATTS  N-K 

(nicotine  ond  kamala)  Capsules  for  worms 


Present  this  coupon  with  $1  to  your  dealer  or  mail  to  the  Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  184,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Pa.  You  receive:  Two  4-pound  packages  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  AND  one  $1  carton 
Pratts  N-K  Capsules.  $2  value  for  $1.  (Prices  are  slightly  higher  in  Far  West.) 


Name _ 

RFD . Town-.- . .  State 

GOOD  ONLY  IN  U.  S.  A. 


Note  to  Dealers:  Honor  this  coupon 
when  signed  and  presented  with  S 1  for 
two  4-pound  packages  Pratts  Poultry 
Regulator  and  oneSl  size  Pratts  N-K 
Capsules.  Mail  coupons  to  Pratt  Food 
Company.  They  will  be  redeemed  im¬ 
mediately  with  new  merchandise. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Chicks  That  Live 

i 


1 
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FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER  BROILERS 

All  blood  tested.  Write  for 
details  and  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 
Box  10  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


1 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  for  Fall  and 
Winter  Broilers.  New  Low  Prices. 

Member— N.  ,T.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY  Inc.,  229  French  SI.,  New  Brunswick.  N,  J. 

Visitors  Welcome  I 

guaranteed 
to  live.  Bar¬ 
red  feather- 

cross— Barred  Rock— Red  cross.  All  at 
S1G.00  per  100;  $150  per  1000. 

CANE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


Winter  Broiler  Chicks  \ 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  0.  P.  Breeder — Trapnested  20  Years 
“The  StrainBred  for  Large,  Uniform,  White  Eggs  Always'’ 
Ofllcial  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  averacre  237.7  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2,527  eggs.  Our  1932  prices  on  hatching  eggs  and 
chicks  about  2056  lower.  Order  now  to  assure  ship¬ 
ping  date.  Only  10%  with  order.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  a  new  James- 
wav  Electrically  Controlled 
Incubator.  Wli„  Hid.,  Rocks  &  R.  I.Reds,  $10- 
100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $9-100.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for 
prices  on  1000  lots.  Quality  and  live  arrival  guar.  Cat- 
free.  I ‘LOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  I'a. 


PREMIUM  CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks  for 
Winter  Broilers. 
Leghornshatched  on 
order.  Low  prices.  Safe  delivery. 

LAYIVELT,  FARM  HATCHERY,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

PURE  Barred  Rocks..  $11.00-100 

bred  tilltiia  Sired  M 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1). 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


Black 


c  A 

No  Handling  ~ - BOOSTS  | 

of  Birds  . .  Recommended  by 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  everywhere. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  $1.00  for  100-bird  size. 

(Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp.,1 
1  incorporated,  Louisville,  Ky.  ! 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142- A  Log-an  Ave.t  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


W 
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R.IJREDS 

8.000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALLY 
bloodtestcd.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 

Write  for  catalog.  . 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156.  Walpole,  N.  H. 


KITE  WYANDOTTE  -  Pullets,  Cockerels,  Baby  Chicks 
Catalog  free.  Sherman  Bowden  5  Son.  Sox  135-4.  Mansfield,  0- 


Pullets  Molting 

Are  beans  harmful  for  laying  liens? 
Their  run  includes,  in  part,  a  portion  of 
a  string  bean  field  in  which  quite  a  few 
of  the  beans  ripened  and  we  believe  the 
hens  arg  eating  the  beans.  I  never  knew 
hens  would  eat  beans,  though  I  have 
often  seen  pheasants  eat  them.  On  April 
2,  1931.  we  received  118  baby  R.  I.  Reds, 
all  husky,  lively  youngsters.  They  grew 
finely  fed  on  starting  mash,  growing  mash 
and  scratch  grain.  We  had  50  pullets 
in  the  flock.  At  four  months  and  one 
week  old  we  received  the  first  egg.  That 
was  August  7.  About  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember  we  started  feeding  laying  mash 
and  wheat  and  cracked  corn  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  corn  to  two  parts  wheat. 
All  this  time  they  had,  and  still  have,  a 
good-sized  grass  run.  About  the  middle 
of  September  the  50  pullets  were  sep¬ 
arated  into  two  units,  leaving  25  in_the 
old  house,  and  moving  the  other  25  to 
another  a  few  feet  away,  built  like  the 
old  one,  arranged  the  same  ivay  inside, 
and  with  a  good  grass  run.  At  the  time 
of  separation  those  that  we  knew  were 
laying  were  left  in  the  old  pen  except  a 
few  we  had  to  move  to  get  25  in  each 
house.  Shortly  those  in  the  old  pen  were 
laying  IS  and  22  eggs  a  day  and  grad¬ 
ually  the  second  pen  has  increased  to  10 
to  15.  About  three  weeks  ago  the  green 
feed  in  the  runs  was  getting  low,  so  we 
moved  the  fence  out  a  little  way,  taking 
in  a  small  portion  of  this  string-bean 
field.  There  is  lots  of  chick  weed  and 
some  grass,  dandelions,  etc.  Now  for 
about  two  weeks  these  liens  have  been 
laying  less  eggs  than  they  did.  and  seem 
to'  he  going  back  right  along  as  low  as  0 
to  12,  some  days  a  few  more.  The  other 
pen  has  had  an  increased  run  also  but 
grass  and  weeds,  no  beans.  They  are 
holding  up  their  average.  They  are  not 
molting.  Both  pens  together  have  laved 
99*4  dozen  eggs  to  date.  Those  in  the 
old  house  (the  house  they  were  raised  in) 
layed  the  most  until  just  about  three 
weeks  ago  they  began  falling.  J.  m.  m. 

New  York. 

These  pullets  began  laying  a  little  too 
early  for  their  own  good  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  up  the  pace.  Pullets  of  these 
large  breeds  should  have  nearly  or  quite 
six  months  in  which  to  develop  and  ac¬ 
quire  flesli  before  production  begins. 

If  they  show  such  precocity  as  you  de¬ 
scribe,  laying  at  a  little  over  four  months, 
they  should  be  given  an  increased  pro¬ 
portion  of  corn  and  other  whole  grains 
in  their  ration  and  a  correspondingly  les¬ 
sened  amount  of  mash.  The  mash  con¬ 
taining  the  high  protein  part  of  the  food 
stimulates  maturity  and  production, 
while  the  grain  fed  tends  to  promote  size 
and  flesh. 

Leghorns  may  be  expected  to  begin 
laying  at  five  months,  the  larger  breeds 
at  six.  If  maturing  much  before  these 
ages,  they  are  likely  to  lay  for  a  short 
period,  lose  flesh  and  undergo  some  de¬ 
gree  of  molting.  Not  only  should  pullets 
have  time  to  fully  develop  before  laying, 
they  should  also  go  into  their  Winter 
quarters  in  full  flesh,  with  a  surplus  of 
body  fat  to  carry  them  through  the 
strain  of  egg  production.  This  means 
that  enough  whole  grain  should  he  fed  to 
check  any  tendency  to  premature  ma¬ 
turity  and  assume  the  size  and  flesh  need¬ 
ed.  Your  early  laying  pullets  will  prob¬ 
ably  undergo  at  least  a  neck  molt  and 
require  some  weeks  to  regain  laying  con¬ 
dition. 

Beans  are  not  usually  acceptable  to 
fowls  in  their  whole  state  but  I  know  of 
no  reason  to  consider  them  harmful  if 
eaten.  They  are  sometimes  fed  ground 
in  a  mash  or  cooked  and  mixed  with 
other  feed.  Their  composition  makes 
them  a  desirable  food  when  fowls  will 
eat  them.  M.  B.  D. 


Marketing  Turkeys 

The  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  makes  the  following 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  marketing 
of  turkeys : 

Reports  are  that  turkeys  will  he  plen¬ 
tiful  this  season.  Supply  and  demand 
largely  determine  prices.  Demand  is 
stimulated  by  quality  and  appearance 
and  advertising.  The  turkey  is  well  ad¬ 
vertised.  It  occupies  first  place  on  most 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  menus. 

The  best  judgment  in  selection  of  the 
birds  slaughtered  and  the  greatest  pains 
in  dressing,  grading  and  packing  must  he 
used,  if  good  prices  are  to  he  obtained. 
Turkeys  poorly  dressed,  graded  and 
packed  take  heavy  toll.  A  poor  turkey  in 
a  box  of  good  ones  is  like  a  rotten  apple 
in  a  box  of  good  apples.  It  injures  the 
whole  box.  Keep  in  mind  that  appear¬ 
ance  counts  a  whole  lot. 

Turkeys  with  torn  skins,  bruised  spots, 
bloody  heads,  dirty  feet  and  poorly  pin- 
feathered  do  not  grade  “fancy.”  _  They 
are  not  sought  but  rather  go  shopping  for 
a  buyer.  By  careful  selection,  slaughter¬ 
ing  only  the  best  birds,  two  things  may 
be  accomplished  :  First,  the  menace  of  a 
glutted  market  will  he  minimized ;  second, 
flooding  the  market  with  undesirable 
birds,  which  lower  the  market  on  all  good 
and  poor  alike,  will  be  prevented. 

Before  packing  be  sure  the  carcasses 
are  thoroughly  cooled,  otherwise  early 
spoilage  will  result.  Do  not  allow  to 
freeze.  Pack  the  different  classes  or 
grades  separately.  If  possible,  pack 
young  toms  of  uniform  weight  and  ap¬ 
pearance  by  themselves.  Do  the  same 
with  the  young  liens.  This  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  pack.  Do  not  mix  old 
and  young.  Do  not  ship  thin,  scrawny 
birds’.  Nobody  wants  them. 


In  making  express  shipments,  two  tags 
hearing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
shipper  and  of  the  receiver  should  be 
tacked  on  the  sides  of  the  package.  The 
number  of  turkeys,  class,  grade  and  net 
weight  should  also  be  marked  on  the 
package.  Notify  the  receiver  that  ship¬ 
ment  is  being  made. 


Apples  for  Hens 

Apples  can  be  had  here  for  cost  of  haul¬ 
ing.  I  never  heard  of  apples  being  used 
for  Winter  greens  for  hens  but  I  think 
anything  they  like  as  well  as  they  do  ap¬ 
ples  must  he  good  for  them  if  fed  in 
moderation.  Apples  would  at  least  do 
for  succulence  but  how  about  vitamins? 
We  feed  oat  sprouts  but  these  probably 
have  very  little  vitamin  because  they 
have  110  sunshine.  w.  n.  m. 

There  are  some  things  that  acquire  an 
undesirable  reputation  through  no  fault 
in  them  but  because  of  associated  circum¬ 
stances.  Apples  for  poultry  seem  to  be 
among  these.  It  is  quite  likely  that  full 
feeding  upon  apples,  to  the  exclusion  of 
sufficient  grain,  may  have  sometimes 
caused  a  shrinkage  in  egg  production 
that  was  ascribed  to  the  apples  instead 
of  to  the  lack  of  other  needed  ingredients 
in  the  ration.  Apples  may  lack  vita¬ 
mins  but  they  furnish  agreeable  succu¬ 
lence  and  are  certainly  liked  by  liens. 
Vitamins  may  be  supplied  in  other  foods. 

Sprouted  oats  supply  no  more  nutri¬ 
ment  than  dry  oafs,  but  they  are  better 
liked  by  the  fowls  and,  if  green,  have 
something  of  the  properties  of  other 
green  leafy  vegetables.  Alfalfa  or  clover 
leaves  are  also  vitamin  carriers  and  Al¬ 
falfa  leafmeal  may  constitute  up  to  a 
tenth  part  by  weight  of  the  laying  mash. 
Cod-liver  oil  in  the  amount  of  one  pint 
per  100  lbs.  of  mash  is  also  an  excellent 
source  of  needed  vitamins  that  may  well 
be  utilized  through  the  Winter  months. 

If  you  can  buy  good  apples  for  the  cost 
of  hauling,  it  is  too  had.  It  means  a 
loss  to  Virginia  oreliardists  that  is  most 
regrettable.  I  judge,  however,  that  these 
apples  are  “eider  stock.”  Apples  in  m,v 
section  of  Southern  New  York  from 
sprayed  orchards  are  bringing  locally 
from  75  cents  to  $1.50  per  bushel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size,  variety  and  quality.  Ap¬ 
ples  from  unsprayed  farm  orchards  may 
be  had  for  50  cents  per  bushel  or  less. 

M.  B.  D. 


Soft-shelled  Eggs 

Wliat  makes  the  liens  lay  eggs  that 
have  soft  shells?  What  could  be  done 
to  prevent  them  ?  o.  w.  p. 

Soft-shelled  eggs  may  result  from  lack 
of  lime  in  the  ration,  a  defect  that  can  he 
corrected  by  keeping  crushed  oyster  shells 
before  the  liens,  or  it  may  result  from 
some  inefficiency  in  the  egg  producing 
mechanism  of  the  lien  that  is  hard  to  as¬ 
sign  a  cause  to. 

Alfalfa  or  clover  leaves  from  well- 
cured  hay  supply  needed  lime  and  min¬ 
erals  and  cod-liver  oil  and  direct  sun¬ 
light  that  does  not  come  through  glass 
helps  in  the  utilizing  of  the  lime  and 
other  minerals  in  the  food.  If  your  hens 
are  laying  soft-shelled  eggs  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  I  suspect  that  they  are  not 
getting  the  crushed  oyster  shells  that 
form  a  necessary  part  of  poultry  ra¬ 
tions.  A11  occasional  egg  of  this  kind 
may  mean  nothing  more  than  an  accident 
of  production.  m.  b.  d. 


Ellen  Johnston’s  Rolls 

Mix  two  cups  of  boiling-  water,  *4  cup 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  salt,  two  table¬ 
spoons  shortening,  and  cool  to  lukewarm. 
Dissolve  two  cakes  of  compressed  yeast 
(not  the  dry  yeast)  in  %  cup  of  luke¬ 
warm  water,  add  one  teaspoon  .sugar  and 
beat  into  first  mixture.  Add  two  beaten 
eggs,  stir  in  four  cups  of  flour,  and  beat 
thoroughly,  then  stir  in  three  more  cups 
of  flour,  hut  do  not  knead.  Cover,  and 
put  in  icebox  or  other  cool  place.  The 
dough  is  quite  soft,  so  needs  plenty  of 
flour  on  molding  board  when  making  into 
rolls.  In  Slimmer  it  is  convenient  to 
make  the  dough  a  little  stiffer  than  in 
Winter.  The  dough  will  rise  enough  for 
baking  in  about  four  hours.  If  made  iu 
the  evening  the  dough  can  be  made  into 
rolls  the  next  morning,  or  will  keep  for 
two  days  in  the  icebox.  The  above  pro¬ 
portions  make  a  large  batch  ;  half  of  it 
will  make  about  three  dozen  small  rolls. 


Useful  Bulletins 

Manual  of  Ohio  Weeds ;  Bulletin  475, 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Wooster,  ().  Freely  illustrated,  and  high¬ 
ly  instructive. 

American  Medicinal  Plants  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Importance,  IT.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous  Publication 
No.  77.  Very  useful  to  those  who  collect 
wild  plants  used  in  medicine.  It  gives 
description  of  plants,  parts  used,  and  il¬ 
lustrates  128  important  varieties.  Price 
30  cents ;  may  be  obtained  from  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes,  by  R.  A.  .Tehle. 
Extension  Bulletin  No.  57,  issued  by  the 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Md.  Gives  information  valuable  to  any 
grower  of  potatoes,  ‘juid  especially  to 
those  wishing  to  produce  certified  seed. 

Roses  for  the  Home.  Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  750,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Planting,  general  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  garden  roses.  A  very  useful  bul¬ 
letin  fer  tile  flower  lover. 
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What  the  Trees  Saw  and 
Said 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  VIII. 

HEARD  AT  THE  PICNIC. 

The  two  old  trees  east  a  goodly  shade, 
and  many  a  neighborhood  picnic  lias  been 
held  under  their  friendly  roof.  The  shady 
level  spot  has  also  attracted  tourists,  who 
often  stop  there  to  eat  a  lunch  and  rest. 

One  warm  Summer  day  Mrs.  Tree  said, 
“Here  come  the  women  with  baskets; 
they  must  be  having  a  picnic  today.” 
Sure  enough  it  was  a  group  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  women  and  children  who  had  gath¬ 
ered  for  a  friendly  visit  and  dinner.  The 
men  came  just  in  time  to  eat  and  then 
went  back  to  their  farm  work.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  good  the  simplest  food  tastes 
out  of  doors,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
find  that  your  neighbor  is  just  as  good 
a  cook  as  you  are  yourself,  or  even  bet¬ 
tor.  When  your  neighbor  passes  your 
John  a  dish  which  he  scorns  at  home  and 
you  watch  him  politely  take  a  good  help¬ 
ing,  and  eat  it  too,  it  is  no  more  than 
human  for  you  to  make  a  mental  record 
of  the  fact  and  a  resolve  to  try  that  dish 
again  some  time.  There  is  a  saying 
that  “home  is  the  place  where  you  do  not 
need  to  be  polite,”  and  I  am  afraid  a 
good  many  of  us  believe  it  to  be  true  and 
act  accordingly. 

When  dinner  was  over  and  the  baskets 
packed  again  the  children  ran  out  in  the 
field  for  a  game,  and  the  women  sat  down 
to  rest  and  visit.  As  is  usually  the  case 


An  Old-fashioned  Girl  With  Hoop  Skirt 


the  conversation  was  about  their  work. 

“I  can  do  my  work  in  just  half  the 
time  since  we  got  the  electricity,”  said 
Mrs.  James.  “Monday  while  the  electric 
washer  is  running  I  do  the  morning  work 
and  start  dinner.  Then  I  hang  out  the 
first  washerful  while  the  second  is  being 
washed.  1  am  all  done  hours  before  I 
was  when  1  did  the  washing  by  hand  and 
I  am  not  nearly  so  tired.  It  used  to 
take  me  two  or  three  days  to  get  rested 
when  1  washed  by  hand.” 

“I  think  everything  of  my  electric 
iron.”  said  Mrs.  Wood. 

“And  the  lights  !  Doesn’t  it  seem  good 
not  to  have  those  oily  lamps  to  clean?” 
said  Mrs.  Smith.  “They  give  so  much 
more  light,  too.” 

“My  refrigerator  is  the  best  thing  I 
ever  had,”  said  another.  “No  more 
spoiled  food  to  be  thrown  away  and  ice 
whenever  I  want  it.  You  know  I  read 
the  other  day  that  cellars  were  soon  to 
he  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  presume  every¬ 
thing  would  be  kept  cool  by  electricity. 
I  believe  we  will  see  some  wonderful 
changes  in  the  next  25  years,  more  won¬ 
derful  than  what  wTe  have  already  seen 
take  place.  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see 
some  of  them.” 

“Well,  you  look  as  though  you  might,” 
said  Mrs.  James  thoughtfully.  “Speaking 
of  lights,  I  heard  my  mother  say  that  the 
first  light  she  remembered  was  a  twisted 
cotton  rag  hanging  from  a  dish  of  oil. 
Later  they  had  tallow  candles,  which 
they  made  by  dipping  a  length  of  wick 
in  the  melted  tallow  and  hanging  it  to 
cool.  When  it  had  hardened  they  dipped 
it  again  and  again  until  it  was  the  right 
size.  It  was  slow  work.  Then  they  got 
some  candle  molds  and  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  place  the  wicks  and  pour  in  the 
melted  tallow.  She  thought  that  was 
fine,  but  when  she  saw  the  first  oil  lamp 
it  seemed  perfectly  wonderful.  I  don’t 
see  how  they  ever  got  along  with  can¬ 
dles,  hut  they  managed  to  do  quite  a  bit 
of  work  under  rather  hard  conditions. 
Mother  told  about  her  father  weaving  the 
linen  for  sheets  and  shirts  and  other 
clothing  which  her  mother  made  by  hand. 
They  did  some  fine  work  in  those  days  in 
the  wTay  of  hemming  and  stitching.  I 
have  a  lace  cap  which  was  knit  by  an 
aunt  of  my  mother’s  before  she  came  to 
America.  It  is  made  of  fine  linen  thread, 
and  is  very  pretty.  All  the  women  and 
girls  wore  caps  in  the  old  country,  she 
said,  so  they  wore  them  when  they  came 
to  this  country,  each  of  them  having  sev¬ 


eral  new  caps.  Mother  was  only  a  small 
girl,  but  she  remembered  what  a  struggle 
it  was  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  new  land. 
She  said  that  her  mother  kept  many  of 
the  old  ways,  especially  the  things  to  eat. 
Twice  a  week  she  made  oat  cakes  or 
‘bannocks,’  which  they  used  as  wTe  do 
bread.  Later,  however,  she  learned  to 
make  wheat  bread  as  we  know  it.  Their 
living  was  very  simple.  A  big  bowl  of 
‘kale  brose,’  which  was  the  water  in 
which  the  kale,  or  cabbage,  was  boiled, 
was  placed  on  the  table  and  each  person 
dipped  his  bannock  in  the  brose,  or  broth, 
and  ate  it.  A  dish  of  ‘fleetings,’  which 
we  would  call  sour  loppered  milk,  some¬ 
times  took  the  place  of  the  brose.  Each 
week  they  made  a  jar  of  beer,  which  they 
drank  freely.  Always  in  the  cupboard 
was  a  bottle  of  choice  whisky  which  was 
kept  for  callers,  and  it  would  have  been 
considered  an  insult  to  have  let  anyone 
go  away  without  offering  him  a  ‘wee 
drop.’  They  also  made  cheese  and  but¬ 
ter  at  home.  Really  I  don't  know  how 
they  did  so  much.  Mother  said  that  as 
soon  as  she  and  her  brothel's  grew  old 
enough  they  made  a  change  in  the  way 
of  living,  for  young  folks  are  quicker  to 
pick  up  new  ways  than  the  older  ones. 
I  liked  to  hear  mother  tell  about  it,  but 
I  can’t  say  I  would  have  liked  to  live 
that  way.” 

“Well,  I  guess  not,”  said  young  Mrs. 
Wood.  “How  did  they  heat  their  houses? 
I  suppose  a  furnace  was  unknown  in 
those  days.” 

“They  had  fireplaces  which  I  think- 
must  have  been  rather  nice,  and  later  a 
box  stove  which  took  in  big  chunks  of 
wood.  I  have  some  old  pictures  at  the 
house  that  I  will  show  you  some  day, 


Some  Modern  Country  Girls 


showing  what  queer-looking  dresses  they 
wore.  Heavy-looking,  cumbersome 
things  made  of  homespun,  and  such  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  as  they  used.  Every  skirt  is 
gathered  as  full  as  it  can  be,  and  they 
probably  had  on  two  or  three  underskirts, 
or  else  hoops  to  set  them  out.  The  waists 
did  not  take  so  much  cloth  and  the  trim¬ 
ming  at  the  neck  looks  like  some  of  the 
fine  handmade  lace.  The  clothing  of  to¬ 
day  is  much  more  sensible  and  comfor¬ 
table,  and  I  believe  people  are  healthier 
for  not  wearing  so  many  clothes.  Think 
of  having  to  manage  a  set  of  hoops  and 
several  skirts,”  said  Mrs.  James  laugh¬ 
ingly. 

“Did  the  women  in  those  days  smoke?” 
asked  yonng  Mrs.  Ames,  a  newcomer  to 
the  neighborhood. 

“I  have  heard  my  mother  say  that  her 
old  aunt,  who  was  the  first  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  to  come  to  America,  smoked  a  pipe. 
She  said  that  when  she  first  came  she 
was  so  lonely  that  she  began  to  smoke 
to  keep  her  husband  company  and  then, 
later,  having  formed  the  habit  I  suppose, 
she  smoked  ‘for  her  stomach’  which  was 
as  good  an  excuse  as  any.  The  women 
nowadays  cannot  make  being  lonely  an 
excuse  for  smoking.  No  one  need  be  lone¬ 
ly  with  so  many  books,  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  to  say  nothing  of  the  radio,  the 
phonograph  and  the  automobile.  Most 
women  drive,  and  all  they  need  to  do  is 
run  out  the  car  and  take  a  spin  or  call 
on  some  of  their  friends  to  drive  away 
the  blues  or  whatever  they  have.  I  have 
never  been  troubled  with  anything  of  the 
kind,  so  I  do  not  rightly  understand 
them.  Life  in  these  days  is  more  apt  to 
be  too  full  than  not  full  enough.  I  think 
they  were  happy  in  those  days  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  and  perhaps  more  con¬ 
tented  than  we  are.” 

“I  was  just  thinking  how  my  mother 
used  to  keep  the  house  shut  up  for  fear 
of  fading  the  carpets  and  about  the  only 
time  it  was  ever  used  was  for  a  wedding 
or  a  funeral.  The  kitchen  was  about  the 
only  room  I  liked,  for  the  other  rooms 
had  a  shut-up  smell.  If  I  ever  had  to  go 
into  the  parlor  for  something  I  hurried 
out,  for  I  always  seemed  to  see  a  casket 
sitting  by  the  window,”  said  Mrs.  Wood. 
“It  is  much  more  sensible  to  use  all  of 
the  house  as  we  do  now,  and  it  is 
healthier,  too.  Women  have  changed  a 
lot  even  in  my  time.  When  I  was  young 
it  was  almost  unheard-of  for  a  girl  to 
work  at  anything  except  teaching  or 
housework.  Now  they  are  able  to  do 
(Continued  on  Page  1131) 


The  Rainbow’s  End 

Feeding  Costs  are  at  rock  bottom  •  •  . 
How  can  you  afford  not  to  feed  Pratts? 


On  the  Air 
with  Helps  to 
Feeders 

Tune  in  every  Thurs¬ 
day,  1 :00  noon  Eastern 
standard  time,  or  12:00 
Central  standard  time, 
on  your  favorite  Co¬ 
lumbia  network  station. 
Hear  IS  minutes  of 
meaty  discussion  of 
feeders’  problems, 
broadcast  direct  from 
the  Experiment  Farm 
of  the  Pratt  Food  Co. 


For  poultrymen  can  now  buy  at  ridiculously  low  prices 
the  one  laying  mash  that  makes  more  eggs  per  pound  of 
feed  than  any  other.  Pratts  is  selling  at  the  lowest  price 
in  history.  1931  prices  are  30%  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
Yet  the  quality  was  never  better. 

We  guarantee  the  sterling  quality  of  ingredients.  We 
guarantee  the  proportions  to  be  uniform  from  bag  to  bag. 

We  guarantee  Pratts  to  be  complete  in  vitamins , 
probably  the  most  important  promise  of  all.  Of  course, 
you  can  count  the  extra  eggs  you  get  with  Pratts,  but 
the  invisible  values  are  even  more  priceless.  Plenty  of 
Vitamins  A  and  B  keep  your  flocks  healthy  and  rugged 
— abundant  Vitamin  D  takes  the  place  of  sunshine  in 
the  coming  dark  days  of  winter.  And  Vitamin  E  insures 
eggs  of  high  hatchability.  Every  bag  of  Pratts  contains 
a  generous  supply  of  all  four. 

Get  in  touch  with  your  Pratt  dealer.  If  you  don’t  feed 
Pratts  now,  switch  over  quick.  Get  the  extra  eggs.  Pratt 
Food  Co.,  124  Walnut  St.,  Dept.  227,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pratts 

# 


BUTTERMILK  LAYING  MASH 

Complete  in  Ifitamins  •  At  the  Lowest  Price  in  hs  History 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY  •  124  Walnut  Street  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


BARRED  ROCKS— Blood-Tested 

We  have  5,000  hatching  every  week.  Preferred  by 
many  for  broilers.  Quick  maturing,  blocky  type. 
Top  the  market  at  live  broiler  sales. 


RHODI-ROCKS— Something  New 

A  new  Wene  Cross-Breed  from  R.  1.  Red  females  and 
Barred  Rock  males.  All  chicks  come  black;  all  adults 
barred.  Specially  adapted  for  live  broiler  trade. 

We  can  also  supply  White  Cross-Breed  Wyan-Rocks  adapted  to  the  dressed  broiler  trade:  Bram-Rocks  for  soft 
roasters;  also  straight  R.  I.  Reds. 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  for  February  and  March  delivery. 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  literature . 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


ULSB’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  O.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  100%  arrival  guar. 
Jus.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Hollywood  Strain — Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets. 
Now  laying  and  ready-to-)ay,  $1.50  ea. 
Chicks— Leghorns,  $9  per  100;  Rocks 
and  Reds,  $11  per  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  — $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N  J 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  liuance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no-investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  hank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offey.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-821  1,  Winona,  Minn. 


QUALITY  BROILER  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Bred  for  fast  uniform 
growth.  New  low  prices.  Prompt  shipments. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS  -  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


For  $1  Each 


White  Plymouth  Rock 
Pullets  from  State  tested 


breeding  stock,  all  birds  are  guaranteed  to  please  you 
and  three  hundred  left.  Send  cash  with  order  to  insure 
delivery.  JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  -  Plymouth,  N.  H- 


200  Strain  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets  sT.zs'1 

$240  for  lot.  ARTZDALE  FARM  •  Woodstock,  Va. 


A  FRAME  $ 

AS  LOW  AS 


Buy  - Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  W000 

A  W  S 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 


Box  3 


Belleville,  Pa. 


3,000  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets 

Noted  for  high  egg  production,  vigor  and  size.  Trap- 
nested  stock.  REDBIRD  FARM  —  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Rilhv  rhinlfC  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 
DallJ  ElUUno  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orders  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FAR Seaiord,  Delaware 


Pullets 


Barred  Rocks  and  Black  Giants,  12  to  14 
weeks.  Guaranteed  healthy— $1  each 
LESTER  BARTLES  .  -  Flemington,  N.  3. 


R arrpH  PncL  Phiolrc  Connecticut  accredited  stock. 

Ddireu  HOCK  OllICKb  SMITH  S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn. 


BD.  ROCK  COCKERELS— N.  Y.  Supervised.  April 
hatciled.  3  for  $13.50.  A.  3.  DAY,  R.  8,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


Beautiful  large,  healthy  bronze  turkeys— 

Hens,  $8;  Toms, $12.  Also  White  Holland  Turkeys, 
$8  and  $12.  CARL  DORN,  Castleton-on-Hudson,N.Y. 


SELECTED  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  blackhead  for  20  yrs 
REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


“DOYAL  BRONZE”  Breeders— Rugged,  sizeable,  beauti. 
R  fill  Toms,  $10:  Pullets,  $7.  Salem  Farm,  Amherst,  N.  II 


PENCILED  Runners,  Blue  Swedish  and  Colored  Muscovy 
Ducks,  $1.50  each.  ARCHIE  HORTON,  Wellville,  Va. 


Quality  Ringneck  Pheasants 
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SORE  THROAT 

FIVE  minutes  after  you  rub  on 
Musterole  your  throat  should  begin 
to  feel  less  sore!  Continue  the  treatment 
once  every  hour  for  five  hours  and 
you’ll  be  astonished  at  the  relief. 

This  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard, 
camphor,  menthol  and  other  ingredi¬ 
ents  brings  relief  naturally.  Musterole 
gets  action  because  it  is  a  “ counter- 
irritant ” — not  just  a  salve— it  pene¬ 
trates  and  stimulates  blood  circulation 
and  helps  to  draw  out  infection  and  pain. 
Used  by  millions  for  20  years.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  doctors  and  nurses. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also 
made  in  milder  form  for  babies 
and  small  children.  Ask  for  Chil¬ 


dren’s  Musterole. 


For  quicker  relief,  let  child  inhale  Vapo- 
Cresolene  vapor  while  he  sleeps..  Eveiy 
breath  carries  soothing,  antiseptic 
vapor  direct  to  irritated  membranes  of 
breathing  organs.  No  waiting  for  slower 
relief  of  remedies  taken  internally  or  rub¬ 
bed  on  the  body.  No  upset  stomachs.  No 
Lamp-Typo  greasy  stains.  Drugless,  sim- 
Vaporizer  pie, easy  to  use.  Lamp-typeor 
new  electric  vaporizer.  Com¬ 
plete  directions  with  every 
bottle.  In  successful  use  for 
52  years.  At  all  drug  stores. 
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Send  for  Booklet  No.  mu, 
Vapo-Cresolene  Co.,  63  Cnrt-  Electric 
landtst..  New  York,  N.  Y.  Vaporizer 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  have  your  Christmas 
money  go  farther  by  making  your  own  presents. 

Baskets  made  by  our  easy  method  offer  you  a  wide 
variety  of  ideal  Christmas  gifts.  You  will  enjoy  mak¬ 
ing  them  and  they  will  be  appreciated  by  your  friends. 

Instruction  Book  Only  lOc 

The  art  of  basketry  is  completely  explained  in  our 
instruction  book.  A  catalog  of  all  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  included. 

You  can  begin  at  once. 

SEND  YOUR  DIME  TO 

THE  H.  H.  PERKINS  COMPANY 

258  Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 


WALL  PAPER 


To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t>  vour  reouirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitrings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

rPhese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Ship  Model  Making 

By  Captain  E.  Armitage  McCann 

Volume  I—  Spanish  Galleons 
$2.50  and  Barbary  Pirate  Ships 

Voinme  III— D.  S.  Frigate 
$2.50  Constitution 

For  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Bringing  Our  Sheaves 

The  time  for  toil  is  past,  and  niglit  has 
come, 

The  last  and  saddest  of  the  harvest 
eves ; 

Worn  out  with  labor  long  and  weari¬ 
some, 

Drooping  and  faint,  the  reapers  hurry 
home, 

Each  laden  with  his  sheaves. 

Last  of  the  laborers  Thy  feet  I  gain, 

Lord  of  the  harvest!  and  my  spirit 
grieves 

That  I  am  burdened  not  so  much  with 
grain 

As  with  a  heaviness  of  heart  and  brain ; 
Master,  behold  my  sheaves ! 

Full  well  I  know  I  have  more  tares  than 
wheat, 

Brambles  and  flowers,  dry  stalks  and 
withered  leaves ; 

Wherefore  I  blush  and  weep,  as  at  Thy 
feet 

I  kneel  down  reverently  and  repeat : 
“Master,  behold  my  sheaves !” 

Few,  light  and  worthless ;  yet  their 
trifling  weight 

Through  all  my  frame  a  weary  aching 
leaves ; 

For  long  I  struggled  with  my  hapless 
fate, 

And  stayed  and  toiled  till  it  was  dark 
and  late. 

But  these  are  all  my  sheaves. 

And  yet  I  gather  strength  and  hope  anew, 
For  well  I  know  Thy  patient  love 
perceives 

Not  what  I  did.  but  what  I  strove  to  do ; 
And  though  the  full  ripe  ears  he  sadly 
few, 

Thou  wilt  accept  my  sheaves. 

—Elizabeth  Akers  (1832-1911). 

* 

Just  now,  we  can  imagine  mothers  and 
daughters,  all  over  the  country,  exclaim¬ 
ing  that  Christmas  is  only  six  weeks 
away,  and  they  have  made  few  prepara¬ 
tions  for  it.  The  holiday  season  always 
seems  to  come  around  so  suddenly ;  hard¬ 
ly  are  the  last  pickles  stored  away  be¬ 
fore  it  is  time  to  make  the  mincemeat. 
Christinas  gifts,  we  think,  will  he  sim¬ 
pler  than  usual  this  year;  many  of  us 
must  of  necessity  omit  them  altogether, 
hut  we  hope  that  the  children,  at  least, 
Yvill  not  be  too  much  disappointed. 

* 

Wherever  means  permit,  there  is  only 
one  sensible  way  to  plan  for  Christmas ; 
that  is  to  make  a  list  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  one 
would  like  to  give;  then  consider  how 
much  may  be  spent,  not  only  in  money, 
but  also  in  time  and  effort,  and  plan  the 
gifts  so  that  both  expense  and  work  may 
be  spread  over  the  whole  year.  It  is  so 
easy  to  think,  in  January,  that  there  is 
no  need  to  begin  yet ;  to  assert  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  that  there  is  plenty  of  time,  and 
then  to  become  so  involved  in  Spring 
and  Summer  tasks  that  there  is  no 
chance  to  do  extra  work  until  it  is  once 
more  too  late.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  for  a 
busy  woman  to  decide  upon  some  elabor¬ 
ate  piece  of  work,  that  means  worry  and 
strain  as  the  time  grows  short  for  com¬ 
pleting  it. 

* 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  real 
farm  Christmas  gifts — fruit,  nuts,  canned 
goods  and  cookies  or  cakes.  There  are 
also  the  tilings  of  beauty  that  we  derive 
from  woods,  fields  and  garden — dried 
flowers  or  seeds,  berries  and  evergreens. 
All  these  tilings  are  welcome,  and  not 
only  to  dwellers  in  cities  and  villages. 
There  are  many  farm  women  who  would 
like  to  taste  some  other  woman's  cooking, 
especially  in  the  dull  stormy  Winter 
weather.  The  chief  point  we  wish  to 
dwell  on  is  that  no  one,  except  those  with 
ample  means,  can  possibly  prepare  for 
even  a  small  list  of  Christmas  gifts  un¬ 
less  thought  is  given  for  many  months 
in  advance.  Another  point  is  that  any 
giving  that  causes  us  to  fret  and  stew 
and  struggle,  lacks  entirely  the  real 
spirit  of  Christmas. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Women  are  certainly  returning  to  sen¬ 
sible  Winter  underwear,  if  we  may  judge 
from  styles  shown  in  the  shops.  These 
garments  are  the  result  of  active  inter¬ 
est  in  outdoor  sports.  A  new  style  is 
wool  eyelet  mesh,  soft,  light  and  porous, 
which  in  vests,  panties  or  combinations, 


fits  without  a  wrinkle.  We  saw  these 
garments  in  pink  or  white,  priced  at 
$1.95  for  vests  or  panties,  $3.95  for  com¬ 
binations.  The  material  is  said  to  wash 
well,  dries  quickly,  and  needs  no  ironing. 
The  Shetland  knit  underwea  r  is  also 
light,  warm  and  snug-fitting.  There  are 
rabbit-wool  garments  as  fine  and  light  as 
silk ;  some  seen  recently  of  knitted  rab¬ 
bit  wool  were  very  little  more  expensive 
than  the  eyelet  wool.  There  are  also 
snugly  fitting  styles  in  angora  wool,  that 
are  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  ugly, 
bulky  “heavy  underwear”  of  a  previous 
generation. 

Stockings  of  sheer  mesh  were  seen 
with  little  polka  dots  of  chenille  scattered 
over  the  fabric.  The  colors  were  mole, 
beaver,  autumn  (a  warm  russet)  and 
black.  They  cost  $1.95  the  pair,  and 
were  offered  as  the  very  newest  style.  We 
also  saw  open-mesli  stockings  of  cotton 
and  wool  among  the  sports  styles,  but 
speaking  from  an  old-fashioned  stand¬ 
point.  we  should  expect  them  to  shrink 
irregularly  unless  very  carefully  washed. 

The  gay  little  woolen  scarfs  so  popular 
now  come  at  various  prices  from  95  cents 
up.  They  are  narrow,  and  are  worn 
close  about  the  neck.  They  are  very 
pretty  in  Scotch  plaids,  and  are  also  seen 
in  many  gay  stripes,  and  plain  scarfs 
with  striped  and  figured  ends. 

Bracelets  are  very  popular,  both  plain 
bangles  and  more  ornate  styles.  Among 
the  new  ones  are  bracelets  of  flat  square 
links,  which  in  gold  plate  cost  $2.74. 
Tortoiseshell  jewelry  is  a  novelty,  hut  in 
the  real  shell  is  not  cheap.  We  also  see 


handsome  ornaments  of  real  Whitby  jet : 
that  lustrous,  sparkling  jet  tliat  is  found 
along  the  Yorkshire  coast.  It  is  cut  in 
a  variety  of  styles,  and  in  addition  to  its 
sparkling  intensity  of  hue,  it  is  also  very 
light.  Necklaces,  bracelets,  earrings  and 
brooches  of  Whitby  jet  always  come  hack 
into  fashion,  not  merely  as  the  old-fasli- 
ioned  “mourning  jewelry,”  hut  for  gen¬ 
eral  wear.  In  the  Victorian  period 
proper  ornaments  for  “mourning”  were 
very  strictly  observed ;  first  dull  jet, 
then  bright  jet  or  lava,  and  then  pearls. 
We  have  some  old-fashioned  ornaments 
of  leaden  gray  lava  set  in  silver  which 
were  for  “second  mourning,”  and  we 
have  always  considered  them  some  of  the 
most  mournful  decorations  we  have  ever 
seen;  the  wearer  really  couldn't  be  any¬ 
thing  but  mournful.  Pearls  are  now 
often  worn  with  the  deepest  mourning, 
but  this  Winter  are  especially  the  fash¬ 
ion  with  black  velvet. 

Recently  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  here  in 
the  office  viewed  Pierre  Laval,  Premier  of 
France,  and  his  daughter,  who  were  visit¬ 
ing  the  great  French  Hospital  across  the 
street.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  report 
that  Mademoiselle  Laval  wore  a  simple 
sports  dress  of  brown  and  creamy  white 
check,  with  a  touch  of  plain  brown  at 
the  Y-shaped  collar.  She  wore  a  fur 
neckpiece  with  a  little  boutonniere  of 
brown  and  white  flowers  pinned  at  one 
side,  and  a  close  brown  felt  liat — not  one 
of  those  Empress  Eugenie  styles.  In 
other  words,  this  smart  young  Parisienne 
wore  just  such  Autumn  clothes  as  an 
American  girl  of  good  taste  would  select 
for  similar  occasions. 


The  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

Thanksgiving,  that  day  long  looked 
forward  to.  when  children  and  grand¬ 
children  will  he  gathered  around  the 
family  hoard,  reveling  alike  in  mother's 
cooking  and  fond  memories.  The  table 
will  be  most  attractive  with  a  pumpkin 
centerpiece.  Hollow  out  the  center  from 
a  well-rounded  pumpkin  and  fill  with 
golden  and  red  apples,  pears  and  grapes, 
both  purple  and  white.  Arrange  the 
grapes  so  that  parts  of  several  bunches 
fall  gracefully  over  the  sides  of  the 
pumpkin. 

The  following  soft  fruit  cake  will  he 
found  quite  economical,  yet  delicious. 


Two-thirds  cup  of  dried  apricots  cut  in 
small  pieces,  add  three  tablespoons  of 
sugar  and  one-fourtli  cup  of  water.  Sim¬ 
mer  until  water  is  absorbed.  One  cup  of 
dried  apples  cut;  add  one-lialf  cup  of 
sugar  and  one-fourth  cup  of  water,  sim¬ 
mer  10  minutes.  One  cup  of  slightly 
sweetened  cooked  prunes  cut  in  small 
pieces;  one  cup  of  dried  figs  cut  in  small 
pieces;  add  one-fourth  cup  of  water  and 
simmer  10  minutes.  One  cup  of  raisins 
washed  in  hot  water,  drain.  One  and 
three-fourths  cup  of  sugar,  three-fourths 
cup  of  shortening,  three  eggs,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  shredded  fresh  orange  peel, 
three  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  one- 
half  cup  of  peanut  butter,  three-fourths 
cup  of  milk,  one-lialf  teaspoon  each  of 
allspice  and  cloves,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
salt,  soda,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg,  two  and 
one-fourth  eups  of  flour,  and  two  tea¬ 
spoons  of  vanilla.  Cream  shortening  and 
sugar,  add  peanut  butter.  Mix  thorough¬ 
ly.  add  well-beaten  eggs  and  milk  and 
mix  well.  Add  flour  and  lastly  the  fruits 
and  vanilla.  Bake  one  hour  at  325  de¬ 
grees,  reduce  the  heat  to  250  degrees  and 
bake  another  hour. 

The  following  pumpkin  cream  pie  is  a 
prize-winner.  The  secret  of  its  difference 
from  the  common  varieties  is  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  bake  it  in  the  crust  but 
cook  the  filling  as  you  would  a  custard 
and  pour  it  when  cool  into  a  nice  crispy 
baked  crust.  L"se  .one  and  one-half  cups 
of  cooked  pumpkin,  one  tablespoon  of 
cornstarch,  two-thirds  cup  of  brown 
sugar,  one-eighth  teaspoon  each  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves  and  nutmeg  and  one-half  tea¬ 


spoon  of  salt,  one  cup  of  milk,  one  cup 
of  cream  and  two  eggs.  Mix  sugar,  corn¬ 
starch  and  spices  and  stir  them  into  the 
cooked  pumpkin.  Add  the  eggs,  slightly 
beaten,  the  milk  and  cream,  and  cook  un¬ 
til  thick.  Then  pour  it  into  the  crust 
and  pile  high  with  whipped  cream,  sweet¬ 
ened  and  dusted  with  cinnamon. 

Another  good  standby  is  apple  pie.  Try 
apple  marshmallow  pie  for  a  change. 
Line  a  deep  pie  plate  with  rich  pastry, 
and  arrange  well-flavored,  rather  tart  ap¬ 
ples  peeled  and  quartered,  in  symmetrical 
rows  on  it;  cover  thickly  with  granulated 
sugar,  sprinkle  lightly  with  flour  and 
cinnamon  and  then  pour  in  enough  cream 
to  moisten  well.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  till  the  apples  are  tender  and  the 
cream  thick,  then  cover  with  marshmal¬ 
lows  and  return  to  the  oven  to  brown 
delicately.  When  serving,  the  pie  may 
he  further  enriched  with  dots  of  whipped 
cream. 

It  would  hardly  be  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner  without  doughnuts.  Try  these  black 
walnut  doughnuts.  One  cup  of  sweet 
milk,  four  cups  of  pastry  flour,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  melted  shortening,  two  eggs, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  salt, 
five  teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  of  nutmeg  and  one-lialf  cup  of 
chopped  black  walnut  meats.  Beat  the 
eggs,  add  sugar  and  melted  fat.  Add  the 
sifted  ingredients  alternately  with  the 
milk,  then  the  nuts.  Roll  on  a  floured 
board  to  one-lialf  inch  in  thickness.  Cut 
with  a  doughnut  cutter.  Fry  in  deep 
fat  at  uniform  temperature.  Drain  on 
brown  paper  and  roll  in  sugar  while  hot. 

The  plum  pudding  may  well  he  named 
“poor  man’s  plum  pudding,”  as  it  is 
economical  enough  for  the  poorest  of  us, 
yet  delicious  enough  for  the  richest.  Two 
cups  of  bread  crumbs,  one  cup  of  chopped 
suet,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one 
cup  of  flour,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  one 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoon  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  one-lialf  teaspoon  of  nutmeg,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  each  of  cloves  and  mace. 
As  to  the  fruit  use  just  what  you  have 
at  the  time  of  making.  One  cup  of  any 
of  the  following  or  a  mixture  of  two 
or  more  of  them,  figs,  prunes,  raisins, 
currants,  dates  or  dried  apricots.  A  small 
amount  of  candied  citron  may  he  added 
if  desired.  Steam  three  hours  and  serve 
with  a  brown  sugar  sauce.  One-third 
cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  brown  sugar. 


The  Blazing  Star  or  Diadem  Star. — This  quilt  is  very  attractive  when  made  of  colors 
that  harmonize  well.  The  star  makes  the  entire  quilt.  The  pattern  shows  plainly  how 
this  pattern  is  to  he  pieced  and  joined.  The  quilting  is  done  in  diagonal  lines  about  a 
half  inch  apart.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents.  The  little  quilt  catalog  is  also  15  cents. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  Y'ork. 
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two  teaspoons  of  vanilla,  and  one-third 
cnp  of  cream.  Cream  butter,  add  sugar 
and  mix  well.  Add  cream  gradually  and 
lastly  the  vanilla. 

Cranberry  salad  goes  nicely  with  a 
roast  fowl.  One  quart  of  cranberries 
looked  over  carefully,  two  cups  of  wa¬ 
ter.  one  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar,  two 
and  one-half  tablespoons  of  gelatine,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  cold  water,  one  cup  of 
chopped  celery  and  one  cup  of  chopped 
nuts.  Cook  the  cranberries  in  two  cups 
of  water  until  they  start  to  pop.  Strain 
or  use  just  as  they  are.  Add  sugar  while 
still  hot.  Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water 
and  dissolve  in  boiling  cranberry  solution. 
Add  chopped  celery  and  nut  meats.  Al¬ 
low  to  cool  in  individual  molds.  Unmold 
on  lettuce  leaves  and  serve  with  may¬ 
onnaise. 

No  matter  how  delicious  the  dinner,  a 
few  very  nice  cookies  for  serving  with 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


645  —  Sports  Suit. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  110  years,  36 
a  n  d  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  414  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
jacket  and  skirt 
with  %  yd.  of  39-in. 
material  for  sleeve¬ 
less  blouse  and  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  lining 
for  jacket.  Ten 
cents. 


S87  —  Buttons  Down 
Back.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10i  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


459 — Jaunty  Combi¬ 
nation.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14. 


624  —  School  Girl 
Brock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  *4  yd.  of 
35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Fall  and  Winter  F i 


16,  18,  20  years,  36 
and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents, 
hion  Magazine,  10c. 


tea  or  punch  later  in  the  day  will  be  wel¬ 
come,  so  here  is  a  simple  but  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  recipe  for  butterscotch  cookies. 
Boil  together  for  three  minutes  one  cup 
of  molasses,  one  cup  of  butter  or  butter 
and  lard  mixed,  ane  one  cup  of  brown 
sugar,  remove  from  the  fire  and  cool  to 
lukewarm.  Then  stir  in  a  teaspoon  of 
soda  and  beat  well.  Now  add  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough,  take  small  pieces  of 
the  dough  in  the  hands  and  roll  into  balls 
as  large  as  walnuts.  Press  flat  and  place 
in  a  greased  and  floured  baking  pan.  A 
walnut  or  hickorynut  meat  may  be  placed 
in  the  center  of  each  cooky.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  about  10  minutes.  Too 
long  baking  makes  the  cookies  hard. 

G.  V.  L. 


Necessity  and  Her  Daughter 

There  is  an  old  saying,  “Necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention.”  I  am  often 
reminded  of  this  when  I  visit  the  home 
of  one  of  my  neighbors.  The  place  is  full 
of  interesting  little  devices,  all  homemade 
and  to  me  quite  novel. 

The  side  door,  opening  onto  a  porch, 
being  too  wide  for  a  readymade  screen 
door,  has  across  it  a  curtain  of  black  fly 
netting  gathered  onto  a  brass  rod  above 


the  door  inside.  The  hem  just  touches 
the  floor  and  is  weighted  with  a  row  of 
stones  about  the  size  of  horse  chestnuts, 
tacked  into  place  at  intervals  all  along 
inside  the  hem  to  keep  it  anchored  against 
drafts.  This  works  nicely,  swinging 
easily  aside  as  you  pass  through  and 
back  into  place  again  of  itself. 

The  fern  bed  beside  the  porch  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  row  of  discarded  croquet 
wickets  set  along  the  edge  and  making 
a  low  wii*e  fence  which  can  he  removed  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

An  old-fashioned  folding  clothes  frame 
makes  an  ideal  porch  screen  with  its  gay 
denim  covering. 

And  such  a  diversity  of  small  things  to 
help,  all  of  which  I  was  glad  to  know. 
The  use  of  an  old  pair  of  shears  to  cut 
the  cat's  meat  (raw  or  cooked)  which  is 
hard  labor  when  done  with  a  knife. 

A  candle  end  to  cork  the  mucilage  or 
glue  bottle  because  it  never  sticks. 

The  coat  bags  in  the  attic  hung  up 
with  the  string  tied  into  one  of  the  old 
brass  or  wooden  curtain  rings  to  hang 
over  the  nail  where  it  swings  with  no 
chafing. 

I  also  learned  not  to  throw  away  my 
small  bags  of  lavender  when  they  have 
lost  their  fragrance,  but  to  use  the  con¬ 
tents  to  burn  on  top  of  the  stove,  where 
all  their  old-time  fragrance  comes  to  life 
and  destroys  cooking  odors. 

Perhaps  best  of  all  was  the  idea  for 
making  Christmas  tags  from  used  Christ¬ 
mas  cards.  There  are  often  many  lovely 
cards  which  are  written  on  and  cannot 


be  used  again.  These  can  he  cut  down 
to  any  size  or  shape  and  with  a  round 
hole  made  in  one  end  with  a  “punch” 
they  make  such  pretty  and  unusual  tags 
all  ready  for  next  year.  E.  v.  D. 


Making  a  Wool  Mattress 

I  have  made  two  wool  mattresses  and 
have  had  them  in  use  for  nine  years.  I 
like  them  very  much.  They  have  25  to 
20  pounds  of  wool  in  each.  I  do  not  card 
or  wash  the  wool,  but  send  it  to  the  card¬ 
ing  mill,  and  they  wash  and  card  it  and 
put  in  pound  sheets  as  they  do  for 
comforts. 

I  use  strong  ticking,  that  would  do  for 
feather  pillows  or  chaff  ticks.  I  lay  the 
material  on  the  bed  and  make  it  as  large 
as  I  want  it  to  be  on  the  bed,  then  I  sew 
a  4-in.  strip  on  the  sides  and  ends,  like 
the  bought  mattresses  are  made.  I  lay 
it  on  the  floor  and  arrange  the  wool  as 
evenly  as  I  can,  being  sure  to  get  it  in 
the  corners  and  out  to  the  edges.  I  lay 
a  cover  on  it  the  same  size  as  the  bottom 
part.  Then  I  take  the  tops  of  worn  out 
fine  shoes  and  cut  these  in  pieces  l1/*.  in. 
long  and  1  in.  wide.  I  take  a  punch  and 
put  in  two  holes  so  I  can  run  a  large 
needle  through  these  holes.  Then  I  take 
strong  twine,  some  that  is  not  too  stiff 
to  tie,  using  it  double.  Take  a  piece  of 
these  leathers  and  run  your  needle 
through  one  of  these  holes  and  straight 
down  through  the  mattress,  and  run 
needle  through  both  of  the  holes  of  an¬ 


other  piece  of  leather  on  the  bottom,  same 
as  the  top  one.  Then  bring  it  straight  up 
through  to  the  top  and  through  the  other 
hole  in  the  first  leather,  draw  it  up  pretty 
tight,  and  tie  in  a  solid  knot.  Leave  an 
inch  of  string  outside  of  the  knot.  Make 
these  ties  every  five  or  six  inches  apart 
till  you  have  it  all  done  and  finish  sewing 
it  up  around  sides. 

I  use  a  needle  five  or  six  inches  long, 
made  out  of  an  umbrella  rib.  It  was 
made  by  a  blacksmith.  The  carder  charges 
30  cents  per  pound  for  washing  and  card¬ 
ing  wool  in  sheets  all  ready  to  make  up. 

MBS.  s.  A.  K. 


Unusual  Tomato  Pickle 

Two  pounds  small  green  tomatoes 
sliced  thick,  1  lb.  sliced  pineapple  (fresh 
or  canned)  three  cups  granulated  sugar, 
%  cup  honey,  %  cup  pineapple  juice, 
three  teaspoons  stick  cinnamon,  three 
teaspoons  allspice,  three  teaspoons  whole 
cloves,  1%  tablespoons  yellow  mustard 
seed,  %  blade  of  mace,  three  cups  mild 
vinegar.  Mix  sugar,  honey,  pineapple 
juice  and  vinegar.  Add  the  spices  tied 
in  a  thin  bag.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  pour 
over  the  tomatoes  and  pineapple.  Cover 
and  let  stand  24  hours.  Then  pour  off 
liquid  and  bring  it  to  a  boil.  Add  toma¬ 
toes  and  pineapple  and  cook  until  clear. 
Put  in  sterilized  jars;  boil  syrup  until  it 
coats  a  spoon.  Fill  jars  and  seal. 

MARY  KEDYNS. 


LOWEST  PRICE© 
WASHER  ever  built 

with  ONE-PIECE 
CAST 

ALUMINUM  i  lU 
v  TUB  Hf®1 


NbTEVER  before  has  a  one-piece  cast-alum- 
A.  w  inum  tub  washer  been  offered  at  this 
low  price.  Only  Maytag  with  its  own  alum¬ 
inum  foundry  is  equipped  to  build  such  a 
washer.  Only  Maytag,  with  the  world’s 
largest  washer  factory,  can  put  such  value 
into  a  washer  at  this  low  price.  Only 
Maytag  can  give  you  the  advantage  of  the 
divided,  balloon-roll,  hall-bearing  wringer 
with  enclosed,  self-reversing  drain,  and 
many  other  original  Maytag  features. 

Here  is  a  washer  built  the  Maytag  way,  with 
extra  quality  even  in  its  hidden  working 
parts,  and  at  a  price  that  is  in  keeping 
with  present-day  thrift. 


Model  26 


GASOLINE  MULTI-MOTOR 


for  homes  without  electricity 

The  famous  Maytag  in-built  gasoline  Multi-Motor 
is  the  finest,  simplest  washer  engine  built.  Half  a 
million  of  them  in  use  by  farm  homes.  Only  four 
working  parts — a  woman’s  engine.  Step  on  the  foot 
starter  and  away  it  goes. 


NEW  LOW  TERMS 


A  WEEK’S  WASHING  FREE 


Write,  phone  or  call  on  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer 
for  our  free  washing  plan.  Try  this  washer  in  your 
own  home,  on  your  own  clothes.  If  it  doesn’t  sell 
itself— -don’t  keep  it. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 
EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


§  TUNE  IN— Enjoy  the  Maytag  Radio 
Hour  over  N.  B.  C.  Coast  to  Coast  Blue 
Network— Every  Monday,  9:00  P. M.,  E.T. 
—8:00  C.  T.  — 7:00  M.  T.— 6:00  P.  C.  T. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

The  Diamond  Hat  Manufacturing  Co., 
Daniel  Grayson,  proprietor,  Ozark  Bldg., 
8t.  Louis,  Mo.,  opened  an  account  with 
a  bank  under  the  above  name  on  May 
1.  By  May  G  we  are  advised  that  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio  were 
flooded  with  checks  issued  against  this 
account  which  the  bank  was  obliged  to 
return  because  of  insufficient  funds.  The 
checks  were  drawn  for  ,$20  or  ,$25.  The 
maker  of  these  checks  has  not  been  lo¬ 
cated.  and  there  is  no  possible  way  that 
we  can  make  the  collection.  W  e  are 
simply  referring  to  this  in  order  to  have 
the  record  on  file  for  the  benefit  of  other 
readers. 

When  man  and  wife  own  farm  jointly, 
and  if  one  should  die,  would  the  other 
one  take  all,  or  would  part  go  to  their 
children?  Could  children  claim  any  of 
the  stock  or  personal  property  if  there 
was  no  will  made?  subscriber. 

New  England. 

If  the  deed  of  the  farm  is  in  the  name 
of  husband  and  wife  and  so  expressed 
that  it  is  clear  that  they  are  husband  and 
wife,  then  at  the  death  of  one  the  sur¬ 
vivor  would  be  the  sole  owner  and  the 
children  would  have  no  legal  claim  on  the 
property.  If  there  was  a  personal  estate, 
however,  besides  the  real  estate,  the  sur¬ 
viving  spouse  would  be  entitled  to  one- 
third  of  it,  and  the  children  to  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

Do  you  advise  me  to  invest  $850  in  a 
building  lot  in  the  residential  section  of 
Muscle  Shoals?  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  future  of  that  place?  I  am  a  man 
of  moderate  circumstances.  j.  f.  b. 

New  York. 

Promoters  have  been  exploiting  Muscle 
Shoals  land  schemes  for  a  considerable 
time  and  some  have  tried  to  sell  Henry 
Ford  with  the  land.  If  the  promoters 
believed  there  were  to  be  any  such  profits 
in  building  lots  at  Muscle  Shoals  as  they 
claim,  they  would  hold  them  for  the 
profits  and  sell  them  to  no  one.  From 
first-hand  contact  we  know  nothing  of 
t  he  project ;  but  from  observations  of 
these  promotions  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  a 
man  of  moderate  circumstances  to  refrain 
from  any  temptation  to  invest  his  savings 
in  this,  to  us,  unpromising  speculation. 

I  had  an  agreement  with  an  employer 
to  work  for  one  year.  It  provided  for  so 
much  money  per  month  and  a  house.  He 
has  now  told  me  to  leave,  as  he  had  help 
enough,  but  he  still  owes  me  for  a  half 
month's  work.  How  long  a  time  have  I 
to  move?  EMPLOYE. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  you  have  a  contract  for  a  year  and 
the  only  reason  for  your  dismissal  is  that 
the  employer  has  enough  help  without 
you,  your  contract  holds  good  for  the  lull 
year  including  the  use  of  the  house.  The 
employer  could  bring  a  dispossess  action 
against  you,  and  in  that  case,  the  court 
would  take  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
and  make  a  verdict  on  the  evidence.  If 
in  your  favor  you  would  be  entitled  to 
remain  in  the  house  for  the  year,  and  to 
the  difference  between  the  wages  prom¬ 
ised  you  and  what  you  earned  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  in  other  employ¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  appeared 
that  you  were  employed  only  from  month 
to  month,  you  should  vacate  the  house 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  except  at  the 
consent  of  the  employer  to  remain  longer. 
In  any  event  you  are  entitled  to  the  half 
month's  pay  already  earned. 

I  bought  five  acres  of  land  and  there 
was  a  mortgage  on  it  which  was  released, 
and  1  had  the  deed  recorded.  Do  I  have 
a  clear  title  to  the  land,  and  if  not,  what 
steps  should  I  take  to  get  one?  I  have 
not  received  a  poll  tax  bill  for  1931. 

Massachusetts.  N.  J. 

You  say  the  mortgage  on  the  property 
was  released.  By  this  we  suppose  you 
mean  that  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  is¬ 
sued  a  satisfaction  and  that  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  was  recorded  in  the  county  clerk  s 
office.  If  this  was  done,  the  mortgage  is 
wiped  out,  and  you  have  a  clear  title, 
provided  there  are  no  other  liens  of  rec¬ 
ord,  or  tax  in  arrears,  but  if  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  not  recorded,  you  should  have  it 
done  at  once.  If  the  poll  tax  does  not 
reach  you,  write  the  tax  collector  for  it. 


About  eight  years  ago  I  bought  some 
lots  at  Starke,  Florida,  and  in  some  way 
I  have  lost  the  deed  to  same.  I  have  paid 
my  taxes  every  year,  so  would  like  to 
know  how  to  get  a  new  deed.  The  deed 
was  in  my  name.  Now  I  would  like  it 
in  both  my  wife's  and  my  name.  Also 
how  can  I  find  out  if  the  value  of  land 
is  increasing?  I  bought  it  without  see¬ 
ing  it,  and  it  was  a  new  development. 

Connecticut.  F.  F. 

If  the  lost  deed  is  not  found,  a  new 
deed  may  be  had  through  application  to 
a  court  and  proof  of  ownership.  For  this 
it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  lawyer 
and  he  can  arrange  to  change  the  title 
to  a  joint  deed  as  you  desire.  To  get 
present  value  of  the  land  you  should  get 
an  appraisal  from  some  disinterested 
bank  or  real-estate  man  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  property.  Since  you  are  paying 
taxes  and  incurring  other  expense,  it  is 
advisable  to  know  what  value  the  lots 
now  have.  Many  Florida  lots  sold  eight 
years  ago  in  the  boom  are  of  doubtful 
value  now — or  then. 


I  have  a  fruit  farm  including  a  grape 
vineyard.  Pheasants  are  numerous. 
They  have  ruined  my  grapes  on  all  lower 
arms  of  the  vines.  Have  I  the  right  to 
shoot  these  pheasants  to  protect  my 
crop?  I  am  trying  to  make  a  living  on 
this  farm  and  pay  taxes.  Does  the  law 
hold  pheasants  to  be  more  important 
than  the  farmer  folk?  reader. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  law  is  as  follows : 

Wild  pheasants  (Reeves,  Hungarian 
dark-necked,  ring-necked.  commonly 
called  English,  Mongolian  or  Chinese). 

(During  the  last  six  week  days  in  Oc¬ 
tober.) 

(Exceptions:  Long  Island,  November 
1  to  December  1.) 

Only  the  male  pheasant  may  be  taken 
and  no  person  shall  take  more  than  two 
pheasants  in  one  day  and  not  to  exceed 
six  in  the  open  season,  except  on  Long 
Island  where  a  person  may  take  not  to 
exceed  four  pheasants  in  one  day  and  not 
to  exceed  30  in  the  open  season. 

They  may  be  possessed  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  period  of  the  five  days  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  said  open  season. 

There  shall  be  no  open  season  for 
Reeves  pheasants. 

Note. — Additional  protection  has  been 
granted  pheasants  as  follows  :  Towns  of 
Ashland,  Lexington,  Prattsville,  Halcott, 
.Tewett,  Hunter  and  Windham,  Greene 
County.  No  open  season.  Expires  Jan¬ 
uary  i,  1933. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  law  that 
you  may  apply  to  the  Conservation  Com¬ 
mission  for  any  help  for  protection  in 
the  case  of  damage  to  crops  and  the 
commission  is  supposed  to  give  you  au¬ 
thority  to  protect  your  crops  for  a 
limited  time. 


Today  I  received  a  check  in  full  for 
the  wool  I  sent  to  a  fur  dressing  com¬ 
pany  about  seven  years  ago.  I  want 
you' to  know  how  I  appreciate  what  you 
have  done  for  me,  as  I  had  dealt  with 
this  concern  for  years,  and  they  were 
always  so  good,  honest  and  prompt,  but 
this  past  year  they  would  not  even  an¬ 
swer  my  letters  and  I  feel  positive  if  it 
had  not  been  for  you  I  would  never  have 
got  a  penny.  Let  me  know  what  I  owe 
you  for  your  trouble  and  I  assure  you 
we  will  never  be  without  your  paper. 
Only  yesterday  a  man  came  in  here  all 
enthused  over  rabbit  raising ;  he  gives 
$300  for  them  and  the  company  agrees  to 
take  all  he  raises.  We  had  a  R.  N.-Y. ; 
we  advised  him  to  write  you  at  once  be¬ 
fore  sending  the  company  the  $300  and 
you  would  advise  him  correctly.  G.  b.  d. 

New  Jersey. 

There  was  a  complication  in  this  ac¬ 
count  which  the  company  discovered  and 
for  which  it  assumed  responsibility,  al¬ 
though  it  assumed  a  loss  for  itself.  The 
adjustment  justifies  the  good  record  of 
the  fur  house  in  the  past.  We  render  no 
bill.  The  experience  simply  indicates 
that  errors  will  occur,  but  with  a  respon¬ 
sible  house  they  can  be  corrected  even  in 
the  case  of  standing  accounts. 

If  a  husband  carries  life  insurance 
and  his  wife  is  named  as  beneficiary,  can 
they  hold  same  for  his  debts  provided  he 
leaves  any?  a  reader. 

New  York. 

No.  The  proceeds  of  a  life  insurance 
are  payable  direct  to  the  beneficiary  and 
form  no  part  of  the  estate  of  deceased. 
The  debts  are  a  liability  of  the  estate. 


If  I  buy  land  at  a  county  tax  sale,  and 
the  owner  redeems  it  later,  is  my  money 
safely  invested?  H.  M. 

New  York. 

If  the  property  is  worth  the  amount 
paid  for  taxes  and  expense,  the  invest¬ 
ment  is  good,  provided  you  can  use  the 
property.  The  owner  cannot  regain  pos¬ 
session  of  it  without  paying  you  back  all 
it  cost  you,  with  interest  at  10  per  cent. 


Cost  of  Raising  Broilers 

How  much  will  it  cost  to  raise  chick¬ 
ens  to  the  broiler  age?  I  am  planning 
on  raising  2,000  for  broilers.  E.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

The  cost  of  broiler  production  depends 
upon  many  circumstances  to  which  a 
definite  figure  cannot  be  attached,  since 
they  vary  with  each  case.  About  all  that 
can  be  said  is  that  broilers  brought  to  12 
weeks  of  age  and  made  ready  for  market 
will,  if  properly  fed,  have  consumed  from 
8  to  10  lbs.  each  of  a  well-balanced  ra¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  the  larger  breeds,  like 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds,  about 
a  pound  less  if  Leghorns  are  used. 

Chicks  hatched  or  purchased  for  broil¬ 
er  production,  however,  should  be  of  the 
larger  type  of  fowls,  the  Rocks  being  as 
good  as  any.  By  ascertaining  the  cost 
of  a  growing  mash  for  broilers,  such  as 
the  following  one  from  Cornell,  you  may 
figure  the  feed  cost  very  closely.  The 
mash  mixture  mentioned  consists  of  45 
lbs.  yellow  eornmeal,  15  lbs.  flour  wheat 
middlings,  10  lbs.  wheat  bran,  10  lbs.  fine 
ground  heavy  oats.  10  lbs.  dry  skim-milk, 
1  lb.  pulverized  limestone,  and  *4  lb.  fine 
salt.  The  cost  of  chick  grains  may  easily 
be  ascertained  also. 

Overhead  costs  vary  with  equipment, 
facilities  and  experience  of  operator  of 
plant,  but  it  should  be  said  that  experi¬ 
ence  is  needed  if  Winter  broiler  produc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  engaged  in  upon  a  consider¬ 
able  scale  with  any  hope  of  satisfactory 
profit.  This  phase  of  poultry  production 
presents  problems  of  its  own,  proper  feed¬ 
ing  being  but  one  among  many. 

M.  B.  D. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


’  w  ”  T  VlVlVL/j  X  A  • 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HEATER 

MS  OIL. 


Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16^ 
I  hours  on  1  gal.  kerosene.  No 
sparks,  ashes,  smoke.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  W  rite  for  Special  Introduc¬ 
tory  Offer .  We  also  make  Hog 
Waterers  and  Portable  Smoke¬ 
houses.  Write  for  folder.  Direct 
to  you  at  factory  prices. 

I  EMPIRETANKHEATERCO. 

13lN.7th  St., Washington,  la. 


PATENTS  j| 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch  II 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How  I 
to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form,  II 
No  chargre  tor  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A,  JJ 
O  Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  6032  Security 
Savings  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C.  § 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  flee  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

H.  X.  OI.SEJi,  1?  PARK  HOW,  NEW  YORK 


Do  Guinea  Fowls  Carry 
Blackhead  ? 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  guinea 
fowls  are  carriers  of  blackhead  disease? 

Connecticut.  T.  T. 

I  can  find  no  account  of  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  blackhead  to  turkeys  through  the 
droppings  of  guinea  fowl,  though  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
these  domestic  birds  are  not  sufficiently 
common  to  have  brought  them  into  the 
range  of  observation  in  this  respect. 
Pheasants  and  other  birds  have  been  sus¬ 
pected  as  possible  carriers  of  the  black¬ 
head  organism  but,  I  think,  with  no  proof 
of  their  guilt. 

The  common  lien  and  chicken  seem  to 
have  been  definitely  proven  to  be  car¬ 
riers  of  this  disease  to  turkeys  and  at¬ 
tention  has  been  focused  upon  them,  per¬ 
haps  to  the  exclusion  of  other  carriers. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
only  the  fowls  themselves  that  constitute 
danger  to  young  turkeys.  Yards,  gar¬ 
dens  or  meadows  that  have  been  fertilized 
with  poultry  manure  are  equally  sources 
of  danger. 

The  egg  of  the  cecal  worm,  found  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  intestines  of  fowls,  carries 
the  germ  of  blackhead.  Wherever  that 
has  been  discharged  with  droppings  upon 
the  ground  a  source  of  danger  to  turkeys 
exists.  The  hen  is  apparently  not  in¬ 
jured  by  this  parasite,  though  she  car¬ 
ries  it  through  life.  Lacking  definite  in¬ 
formation  upon  this  point,  it  would  be 
wise  to  avoid  occasions  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  guinea  fowl  and  young  turkeys  as 
far  as  possible.  M.  B.  D. 


The  Tornado  Dry  Fodder  Cutter 


Strong,  Durable,  Mechanically  Built 

Not  continually  breaking,  outs  finer. 
Puts  fodder  in  better  feeding  condition 
than  any  cutter  in  America. 

PRICES  RIGHT.  Can  saveyoumoney. 


Write  us  today 

The  W.  R.  HARRISON  CO. 

Manufacturers  Massillon,  Ohio 


Christmas  Gift 
Wrappings 

121  Pieces  for  $1.00 

Everything  you  need  to  wrap  Christmas 
Gifts  attractively. 

5  sheets  decorated  wrappings 
4  sheets  red  tissue 
4  sheets  green  tissue 
4  sheets  white  tissue 
2  cards  wide  tinsel  ribbon 
2  cards  narrow  tinsel  ribbon 
100  assorted  tags,  cards,  labels,  seals, 
all  in  an  attractive  box. 


For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  si. 00 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  •* 


No  Piece  of  Vimlite  Has  Ever  Failed  to  Give  Complete  Satisfaction 


Vimlite  is  the  only  glass  sub¬ 
stitute  recommended  for  use 
the  year  ’round,  in  vertical, 
inclined  or  flat  position.  Its 
zinc-coated  wire-cloth  back¬ 
ing  is  specially  reinforced  at 
the  selvage — holds  securely 
at  nailing  points.  It  is  flex¬ 
ible,  practically  unbreak¬ 
able.  Rust-proof,  weather¬ 
proof,  frost-proof.  Coating 
will  not  crack  or  drop  out. 


More  Eggs-Stronger  Hens 

with  VIMLITE 

The  Flexible  Health  Glass 

Larger  eggs,  stronger  shells,  bigger  production,  mean  more 
money  in  your  pockets  this  winter.  Easy  to  have,  too,  by 
cutting  extra  w  indow  openings  in  laying  houses  and  covering 
them  with  Vimlite. 

Vimlite  gives  laying  hens  the  sun’s  ultra-violet  rays  (ordi¬ 
nary  glass  won’t).  These  are  the  rays  that  protect  them,  make 
them  stronger;  keep  the  houses  warmer  and  lighter.  Yet, 

Vimlite  is  moderate  in  cost! 

A  fewr  feet  is  enough  for  any 
laying  or  brooder  house. 

Get  Your 
FREE 
Blueprints 
and  Samples 

Complete,  easy-to- 
follow  Blueprints 
for  the  Vimlite 
Greenhouse  or  Poul¬ 
try  House  are  yours 
for  the  asking.  Get 
them  now — also  ask 
for  sample  and  fold¬ 
er.  Write: 

New  York  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


No  Piece  of  Vimlite  Has  Ever  Failed  to  Give  Complete  Satisfaction 


A  17  x  12  y2-foot  Vimlite 
Greenhouse  for  only  $100.00! 
Fresh  vegetables  for  your  table, 
through  the  winter.  Extra  vege¬ 
tables  to  sell  outside.  Another 
source  of  income!  That's  what 
you  can  have  by  building  this 
roomy  Vimlite  Greenhouse.  The 
whole  structure:  Vimlite,  lum¬ 
ber,  stove,  etc. — costs  less  than 
$100!  Build  it  in  less  than  a  day. 
Vimlite  is  practically  unbreak¬ 
able.  Keeps  plants  10°  warmer 
and  increases  yield  considerably. 


Add  More  Windows — Each  added 
Vimlite  window  means  that 
much  more  health  for  the  flock. 
Protects  young  chicks;  builds 
better  meat  birds  and  pullets. 
Has  many  other  useson  the  farm. 
Easy  to  cut  and  nail— Vimlite, 
nevertheless,  is  tough  and 
strong;  a  square  yard  will  8  jp- 
port  a  man’s  weight! 


What  the  Trees  Saw  and 
Said 

(Continued  from  Page  1127) 
most  anything  and  do  it  well.  They  take 
their  place  in  the  world  alongside  of  the 
men  and  this  gives  even  the  stay-at-home 
women  a  different  outlook  on  life.  Wom¬ 
an  has  proved  that  she  is  not  inferior, 
and  once  you  get  that  idea  out  of  a  per¬ 
son's  head  he,  or  she,  will  do  better 
work  at  any  kind  of  a  job.” 

“Four  o’clock,”  said  Mrs.  James  look¬ 
ing  at  her  wrist  watch.  “Almost  supper 
time.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late.” 

“My  supper  is  all  ready,”  said  young 
Mrs.  Ames,  happily.  “I  have  salad  and 
iced  tea  in  the  refrigerator,  and  rolls  and 
cake  I  made  this  morning,  milk  for  the 
children,  and  it  will  take  only  a  minute 
to  set  the  table.” 

“We  have  had  a  lovely  time,”  “Let’s 
come  again  soon,”  “Good-by !  Good-by 
everybody !”  were  the  parting  words  of 
the  women  as  they  departed  in  different 
directions  to  take  up  their  home  tasks 
once  more,  refreshed  by  their  picnic  un¬ 
der  the  trees. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  11-20. — Sixty-fifth  annual  session, 
National  Grange,  Madison,  Wis. 

Nov.  16-17. — Annual  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Everyone  invited. 

Nov.  28-I)ec.  5.  — -  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Dec.  1-6.  —  Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary  Harvey  C.  Wood,  Room 
1900,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12.  —  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  J. 
Singer.  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon.  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon.  Conn. 

Dec.  9-11.— Second  annual  landscape 
school,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
O. 

Jan.  5-S.  1932. — Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  S1iowt,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  13. — N.  Y.  State  IIolstein-Fries- 
ian  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  H. 
Baldwin,  Albany,  N.  Y..  president. 

Jan.  13-14. — N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  W.  Hal- 
liday,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y..  president. 

Jan.  13-15. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Edgerton  Park, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  13-17. — Madison  Square  Garden. 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  14. — N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  T.  H.  Monroe, 
Camillus,  N.  Y.,  president. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 
FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  good  foods. 
Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $3.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  no _ 


[I  Al)|  pv  A  LAND  OF  BIGGER. 

r  LVJIVl  Lf/A  FARM  PROFITS 


Florida  farms  lead  nation  in  average  re¬ 
turn  per  acre.  Investigate  prosperous  Or¬ 
ange  County  for  opportunity  in  citrus 
fruits, truck  growing, dairying, poultry, etc. 
Good  roads,  markets,  schools.  Bigger  prof¬ 
its,  better  living.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

CHAMBER  of  COMMERCE 

Box  1470-G  Orlando,  Florida 


LAND  OPENINGS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  Improved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY _ Dept.  30,  G.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

SI. 15  11).  Knitting  yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

H.  A.  Bartlett,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Mo. 


555  Auction  Sayings  $1 

W  Free  Catalogue.  26th  Yea i.  ^ 

Amer.  Auction  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Il„„  Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  for  dairy 

nay  For  Dale  trade.  Reference  First  Nat' 1  Bank. 
Tally,  N.  Y.  JAMES  KELLY,  139  Friseoe  Are.,  Syracuse,  X.Y, 


Hole  Qiroilf  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car 

Uctlo  Oil  a  Vf  loads.  James  E.  Dante,  Jr.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thnrsday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AV ANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman  to  take 
charge  of  new  hatchery.  P.  WHITE,  Box 
777,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


WANTED  • —  Two  women,  general  housekeeper 
and  sewing  matron;  experience  first  letter. 
COUNTY  SCHOOL.  Lawrence,  Mass. 


GOOD  HOME,  small  salary,  Christian  woman, 
as  housekeeper  for  two  ladies,  one  elderly 
deaf:  country.  A.  D.  HAWKINS,  Terryville, 
NT.  Y. 


WANTED — Dependable  woman  for  housework 
on  farm;  permanent;  reasonable  wages.  MRS. 
C.  A.  SNELL,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Rare  opportunity  for  ambitious 
farmer,  married:  salary,  furnished  living- 
quarters,  acreage  for  own  profit,  in  exchange 
for  part-time  care  farm  Northern  Jersey;  best 
references  necessary.  ADVERTISER  1850,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  young  married  man,  for 
small  purebred  herd  of  Guernseys,  private  es¬ 
tate;  good  butter-maker,  neat  and  clean  about 
liis  work,  some  advanced  registry  work  done; 
must  have  first-class  personal  references:  we 
furnish  house,  modern  conveniences,  fuel,  light, 
vegetables,  potatoes.  GROUSEIIAYEN  FARMS, 
Lupton,  Mich. 


COUPLE — Man  to  take  care  of  dairy  herd,  wife 
for  housework;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
1876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COOKING,  cleaning,  working; 

trustworthy;  references;  earlv  forties;  coun¬ 
try  or  city.  ADVERTISER  1823,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE.  24,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  expert  brooder  man,  conscientious 
worker  and  will  get  good  results.  ADVERTISER 
1820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  AGE  27.  small  family,  wants  work 
on  farm;  good  milker,  teamster  and  tractor- 
man;  good  reference.  M.  M.  NUTTER,  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne,  Md. 


COUPLE,  SWEDISH,  experienced  cook,  garden¬ 
er,  chicken  man,  drive  car;  best  references. 
AD\  ERTISEE  1852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  fruit-farm  manager  by 
single  man,  college  education  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  5  years’  experience,  assistant  orchard  fore¬ 
man  and  manager:  understands  all  phases  of 
fruit  growing;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
1857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  understands  chickens, 
handy  with  tools  and  farm  work:  wife  good 
cook  and  housekeeper;  good  home  to  high 
wages;  state  wages  in  first  letter.  A.  BALD¬ 
WIN,  Box  449,  Woodridge,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER  and  practical 
farmer,  young  man,  married,  two  children, 
American,  desires  an  opening  on  good  farm  or 
estate;  salary  or  shares,  possibly  purchasing 
later.  ADVERTISER  1858,  care  Rural  New- 
Yoi'ker. 


MARRIED  POULTRY  JI  AN.  capable,  reliable, 
wishes  position  vicinity  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1859,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  SINGLE,  28,  wishes  position  in 
dairy:  experienced:  wish  $40  a  mouth.  AD- 
I  ERTISER  1801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISHMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced  cowman 
and  milker,  open  for  permanent  position:  ref¬ 
erences.  HAROLD  STRAKER,  East  Falls 
Church,  Va. 


It  ANTED  BY  YOUNG  married  woman  with 
four-year -old  son.  position  as  housekeeper; 
references.  BOX  47,  Niantie,  Conn. 


POULTRY  MAX,  SINGLE,  age  44,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  thoroughly  understands  all  systems 
of  incubation  and  brooding,  layers,  ranges, 
breeders,  etc.;  faithful  worker  and  manager; 
results  guaranteed:  good  references.  E.  B. 
TAYLOR,  care  Miller,  Riclnnondville  Avenue, 
Westport,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  WISHES  charge  of  private 
plant,  where  considerable  poultry  is  kept-  20 
years  experience  in  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of 
poultry  and  handling  of  equipment:  conscien¬ 
tious  worker,  single,  age  43.  ADVERTISER 
1803,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN-HERDSMAN,  private  or  commer¬ 
cial  herd;  life-time  practical  experience,  pro¬ 
duction  of  certified  milk,  butter-making,  testing, 
breeding  and  calf-raiser.  ADVERTISER  1878, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1  OSITION  WANTED — Young  man  understands 
all  kind  of  farm  work,  good  teamster,  good 
dry-liand  milker,  understands  poultry;  wages 
$30  a  month  and  board.  STEVEN  ESPOSITO. 
Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  farmer,  29  years  old, 
single,  wants  to  run  a  fully  equipped  modern 
dairy  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  1805,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTS  work  by  November  15; 

like  to  take  full  charge  in  a  dairy  barn  with 
about  30  head;  $50  a  month.  ADVERTISER 
1800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  farm-liand. 

WALTER  GALKOSKI,  care  Mrs.  W.  Sprague, 
North  Windham,  Conn.  Tel.  Willimantie  1812-4. 


YOUNG  REFINED  Jewish  girl,  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  training  with  four  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  position  at  poultry  plant  or 
as  manager  at  institution;  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  180S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  man  desires  position  as  all- 
around  handy  man  or  tractor  operator;  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  1809,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN,  married,  small 
family,  age  39,  open  for  position  December 
1;  experienced  feeder,  calf-raiser,  A.  R.  test; 
conscientious  worker:  A-l  references.  RAY 
LOUNSBURY,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Work  by  experienced  farmer,  cow¬ 
man,  any  location.  F.  MacDONALD,  Newing¬ 
ton  Junction,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  commercial  expe¬ 
rience,  capable,  reliable,  school  training;  ex¬ 
cellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  1870,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  first-class  cow-man;  am  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  production  of  clean  milk  and 
feeding  and  taking  care  of  high-grade  stock; 
can  furnish  excellent  references.  AUSTIN 
QUERIPEL,  22  Abbot  Are.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  German,  age  29, 
also  drives  ear,  wishes  steady  job:  best  ref¬ 
erences;  please  state  all  details.  ADVERTISER 
1871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  AMERICAN,  desire  position  caretaker, 
houseman;  wife  cook;  state  wages.  BOX  893, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


WORK  WANTED  on  poultry  farm,  experienced; 

references.  ADVERTISER  1S72,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  DESIRE  position  as  caretaker  or  other 
work:  man  capable  chauffeur,  honest,  reliable 
and  the  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  1S73, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


SINGLE  YOUNG  man  desires  position  as  cream¬ 
ery  man  or  milker;  thoroughly  experienced  ill 
the  handling  of  raw  milk:  good  butter-maker; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1874,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COMPANION -HOUSEKEEPER  for  middle-aged 
person  or  couple;  good  cook,  experienced  driv¬ 
er;  willing  travel  or  live  anywhere:  congenial, 
capable;  unencumbered.  ADVERTISER  1875, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

ADJOINING  PRODUCTIVE  truck  crop  farms 
close  to  Camden  and  Philadelphia  markets,  on 
main  heavy  traveled  concrete  highway  to  At¬ 
lantic  City:  real  estate  development  possible; 
117  acres,  %  mile  frontage  on  three-lane  con¬ 
crete  road,  of  which  85  acres  are  level,  fertile, 
loam  tillage  in  fine  condition,  15  acres  creek- 
watered  woodland  and  pasture:  pleasant  12-room 
home  with  all  modern  conveniences,  fireplace; 
10-room  tenant  house,  4-room  cottage;  barn 
54x60  concrete  stable,  packing  house,  other 
buildings  $18,000.  94  acres  at  important,  road 

junction  of  which  78  acres  are  level  fertile  till¬ 
age,  18  acres  woodland  and  pasture,  8-room 
house,  small  tenant  house,  all  good  condition; 
$9,000;  will  sell  together  or  divide;  investigate 
easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

FARM  FOR  RENT— -290  acres,  located  in  and 
adjoining  the  village  of  Cazenovia,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y. ;  on  railroad  line  and  State  high¬ 
ways;  main  house  and  two  tenant  houses,  barns, 
silos  and  outbuildings,  all  in  good  order;  17 
head  of  good  milk  cows  and  bull,  4  horses;  all 
necessary  farm  and  milking  machinery:  posses¬ 
sion  can  be  given  any  time  up  to  April  1,  1932; 
only  applicants  with  the  best  of  references  will 
be  considered.  Apply  1’.  O.  Box  C,  Cazenovia, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Up-to-date  grocery  and  meat  busi¬ 
ness;  established  31  years;  growing  town  in 
Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  1854,  cai'e  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  village  farm  to  rent  with 
option  to  buy  in  Central  New  England  or  up¬ 
state  New  Y'ork.  Address,  GELLENDRE,  251 
West  72nd  St.,  New  York. 

AGE  COMPELS  sacrifice  of  modern,  established 
growing  hatchery,  poultry  business;  equip¬ 
ment,  buildings,  stock;  wonderful  opportunity, 
climate,  surroundings ;  will  help  inexperienced; 
reasonable  cash  required.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEW  YORK.  94  acres,  extra  good  buildings, 
new  bungalow,  $3,800,  $1,000  down.  AD- 

VERTISER  1851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT — Three  furnished  rooms,  country, 
firewood,  lights,  $15  month.  ADVERTISER 
1850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MODERN  POULTRY  farm,  Vineland.  W. 

SCIIYY’ARTZ,  Owner,  Centertown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Gasoline  station,  roadstand,  8-room 
house,  outbuildings.  5  acres;  State  Road;  New 
York  State.  ADVERTISER  1853,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Large  colonial  house  on  main  street 
in  historic  Cherry  Willey;  one  of  the  best 
tourist  or  tea-room  locations  on  Transcontinen¬ 
tal  Highway  Route  20.  RIPLEY  HALL,  Cher¬ 
ry  Y'alley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Dry  goods  and  shoe  store  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  established  over  30  years;  retiring 
from  business.  ADVERTISER  1855,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 

I  OYY’N  AND  wish  to  sell  these  Rockland  Coun¬ 
ty  properties,  about  30  miles  from  New  York; 
one  five-room  house  with  over  an  acre.  $2,500 
cash;  one  five-room  house,  garage  and  half 
acre,  $2,500:  fifteen  hundred  may  remain  on 
mortgage;  are  in  the  country,  convenient  to  bus 
and  railroad;  are  on  poor  road  but  near  good 
one:  also  woodlot,  two  and  four-fifths  acres, 
mostly  high  land,  190  feet- from  road;  lias -12- 
foot  right  of  way,  $800  cash.  ROBERT  M’YLDE, 
New  City,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

YVANTED  TO  RENT  with  option,  30  acres,  in 
Maryland,  good  road.  Address  LAMB,  337 
YY'est  23rd  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — 20  acres  on  State  road,  4  miles 
from  New  Haven;  ideal  for  poultry  or  farm¬ 
ing;  building  with  cellar;  could  be  made  into 
dwelling;  line  building  lot  in  front.  ADY'ER- 
TISER  1800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

104  ACRES  AT  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  one  mile 
to  railroad  station;  one-fourth  mile  to  State 
road;  125  fruit  trees,  eight-room  house,  large 
barn  witli  basement,  two  story  hog  house,  new 
henhouse;  crops,  cabbage,  beans,  hay,  corn, 
wheat;  Ontario  County.  ANNA  B.  PEARSON, 
Marion,  N.  Y. 

YVANTED  TO  RENT — A  farm,  50  acres  or  more 
suitable  for  dairy  and  poultry:  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1802,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

PINE  BUSH.  8-room  house,  outbuildings,  10- 
acre  farm,  suitable  Summer  boarder  and  poul¬ 
try;  sacrifice  $4,200,  half  cash.  BOX  17S, 
Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 

WANT  TO  BUY'  mink  and  muskrat  farm.  Write 
to  SAM  YY'ERMICK,  YY’orkmen’s  Circle,  Lib¬ 
erty,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fish  and  vegetable  route,  six- 
cylinder  Dodge  truck,  1929,  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion;  all  new  tires  and  tubes;  a  good  route  in 
Jersey.  Apply  P.  O.  BOX  14,  Richmond  Hill, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Business,  selling  groceries,  candies, 
school  supplies,  etc.;  located  in  or  near  coun¬ 
try  town  of  New  Jersey  or  lower  New  York 
State:  give  all  particulars  in  answer.  ADY’ER- 
TISER  1804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM.  ABOUT  2S  acres,  10  tillage,  ideal  for 
poultry,  house  for  000  hens  and  brooder 
houses,  never  failing  well  of  water,  running  wa¬ 
ter  in  house,  and  ell  of  10  rooms,  steam  heat; 
plenty  of  shade  trees,  trout  brook  on  farm  with 
flowage  right  for  pond;  electric  wire;  store, 
post  office  and  State  road  (4  mile  a  wav;  20 
miles  to  Manchester.  14  to  Concord,  N.  H. :  good 
elevation,  fine  view;  would  make  a  fine  Summer 
or  year-round  home;  will  sell  partly  furnished 
for  $3,000.  O.  II.  EDYVARDS,  North  YVeare, 
N.  II. 

100  ACRES,  WITH  retail  milk  route,  doing 
good  business;  fully  equipped:  near  county 
seat:  $12,000,  small  amount  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1807,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RESPONSIBLE  PARTY  wishes-  to  rent  tillable 
and  pasture  farm,  with  large  house  and  barn, 
with  option  of  buying.  JOSEPH  JOHN'S.  1934 
Linden  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Country  Board 

EXCELLENT  CARE,  hoard  and  room  to  elderly 
person  or  invalid  furnished  by  experienced  in¬ 
valids’  nurse ;  location  at  edge  of  village  near 
Washington.  D.  C. :  rate  eight  dollars  per  week. 
ADVERTISER  1877,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15,  prepaid  third  scone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  - —  Our  finest  white  clover,  00-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover,  00  lbs.,  $4.80:  25-lb. 

pails,  $2.75.  here:  5-lb.  pail,  90c.  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


EVAPORATED  SWEET  CORN— Send  for  free 
sample  and  price  list  of  this  famous  evapo¬ 
rated  sweet  corn.  C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in- 
Hand,  Pa. 


WIX  SON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON'S  HONEY',  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1.15;  early  Sum¬ 
mer  “mixed  flowers,”  5  lbs.,  85c;  10  $155 

postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  It.  1,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  SWITCHES  made  from  combings. 
LILA  PRICE,  It,  2,  Canton.  N.  Y. 

FINEST  CLOVER  honey,  00  lbs.,  $4.50;  amber 
or  buckwheat,  $4;  clover  comb,  $4.50;  mixed 
buckwheat,  $4,  24  sections,  not  prepaid:  5  lbs 
clover  comb  or  mixed,  $1.25;  5  lbs.  extracted 
white  or  dark,  $1;  to  lbs.,  $1.75,  third  zone. 
EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
fa™1-  $--C5  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 

MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


HONEY,  DELICIOUS  clover,  5  lbs.,  90c-  10 
$1.00.  postpaid;  00  lbs.,  $4.75  fob 
WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY,  pure  and  wholesome,  5  lbs..  $1  : 

10  lbs.,  $1,80,  postpaid.  EARL  SEAVEY 
Davisville,  R.  1. 

PURE  HONEY  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  lo  lbs.,  $1. 80- 

buck  wheat,  5  lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  post- 

i’.'il'l  o  t  l3<)  •  send  for  price  00-lb.  can. 

(HAS.  MATIASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

MUSHROOMS,  3-lb.  basket  but  tons,  fresh 
picked,  hothouse  grown,  best  quality,  $1  post¬ 
paid  tourth  zone;  recipes  with  each  basket:  sure 
to  please.  J.  J.  STYER  &  SON,  Coneordville, 
i  a. 


L  muiopi  aim 


ber  mostly  inch;  $33  per  M, 
HALBERT,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


O  L  .'')  , 


f.o.b.  here.  W. 


^4*5?  SYRUP,  pure  juice  boiled  down;  10-pound 

pail.  $1,  ARGYLE  FARM,  Rowland,  N.  C. 

‘N'I5)V— CRO,l>,.clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs 

DEI  EM  S  HONEY”’ — Price  list  quotes  on  am- 

ber,  clover  and  mixed.  LAVERN  DEI ’EM' 
Rt.  o.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


.  BIG  beautiful  Vermont  Princess  Pir 
Christmas  wreaths,  $1  postpaid;  eight-foot  pe 
feet  Christmas  trees,  $2;  all  for  $2.50  cliarg* 
collect.  L.  II.  GALE,  South  Londonderry,  Vt. 


I>E;VX,U1  ‘I’-  VIR«INIA  jumbos,  new  fresh  field 
stock,  direct  from  farm,  better  quality  this 
season,  new  low  prices  for  November  delivery 
50.  $3;  100,  $5;  500,  $22.50 
MAI  LE  GROY  E  I  ARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 

FIVE-POUND  pail  fancy  heavy  bodied  pure 

ivnn^'Si1  postpaid;  six  pails,  $5.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buekland,  Mass. 

JLn,IB0  ne7-  cro!V  niee  OuaHty,  50 

lbs  $3,  100  lbs.,  $a.  R.  J.  COUXCILL, 
Iranklin,  Ya. 


PI  RE  VERMONT  maple 

zone.  $2.05  per  gallon, 
torsville.  Vt. 


syrup, 

BENJ. 


prepaid  third 
IIOXIE,  Froc- 


1  0X1  ,  £ALE — 8. 400-egg  Newtown  double-deck, 

coal-burner  incubator,  $300.  BOX  •«)•> 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


I  I  RE  1931  CROP  maple  syrup  in 

prepaid,  $2.50  second  zone;  $2.02 
F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


gallon 

third 


cans, 

zone. 


(SHIRE  POP)  white  rice  (ear)  and  Golden 
Queen  (shelled)  corn,  post  third  zone,  10  lbs 
$1.<m:  2o  lbs.,  $3.05.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford, 


FINE  HONEY,  00-lb.  can,  here,  clover.  $4.90; 

buckwheat.  $3.70;  10  lbs.,  within  third  zone, 
$1.(5;  buckwheat,  $1.00;  attractive  prices  on 
hon<w  for  re-sale.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa, 


HONEY — 00  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  120,  $9; 

buckwheat  or  amber,  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails  clover 
comb.  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  w.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 


w  iiaiu  iinru  zone, 

clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.75;  four.  $3.25: 
buckwheat  and  mixed,  10  cts.  per  pail  less  than 
clover:  write  for  quantity  prices;  sample  10  cts. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  NUT 
walnuts,  $1.15; 
$1.25  per  lb.  P. 
shell,  10  lbs. 
FARM,  Dillsburg, 


meats  for  t lie  holidays,  black 
shellbark  and  pecan  kernels. 
P.  prepaid:  walnuts  in  the 
$1.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
Pa. 


WANTED — Interesting  or  unusual  cook  books; 

state  title,  author,  publisher  and  date.  P.  R. 
LEE,  Jr.,  Box  402,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Fordson  tractor,  portable  cord  wood 
saw,  drag  saw,  double  share  Oliver  plow, 
wheel  bucket  scraper  and  other  farm  equipment, 
$450.  R.  UNDERHILL,  care  De  Polo,  Ama- 
walk,  N.  Y. 


PAPER-SHELL  PECANS.  10  pounds  for  $3.50, 
delivered.  MAGNOLIA  FARM.  Muscogee,  Fla. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'“These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson:  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Storrs  Egg  Contest  Results 

A  pen  of  10  White  Leghorn  pullets 
entered  by  J.  A.  Hanson,  of  Corvallis. 
Ore.,  came  first  in  the  20th  annual 
Storrs  Egg-laying  Contest  that  finished 
on  October  28  with  a  score  of  2.S02  eggs 
and  2,759  points.  This  is  the  10th  con¬ 
secutive  year  that  this  breed  has  left 
with  the  highest  honors.  Six  New  York 
pens  finished  among  the  first  20. 

Arriving  at  Storrs  on  the  first  of  last 
November,  this  pen  attracted  little  or  no 
attention  for  the  first  few  months.  It 
was  only  in  the  last  five  weeks  by  sus¬ 
tained  laying  that  they  were  able  to  edge 
out  a  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  owned 
by  Donald  I.  Goodenougli,  of  Torring- 
ton.  Conn.  This  latter  pen  finished  with 
a  total  of  2.6G7  eggs  and  2,724  points. 

In  the  last  20  years  over  21,000  hens 
from  all  over  this  country,  Canada  and 
England  have  been  sent  to  the  Storrs 
laying  contest.  These  birds  laid  nearly 
4,000.000  eggs,  or  just  enough  eggs  if 
they  were  put  end  to  end  to  reach  from 
Storrs  to  New  York  City,  a  distance  of 
140  miles. 

The  contest  at  Storrs  started  as  usual 
on  November  1  and  continued  for  51 
weeks,  closing  October  28.  Geographically 
there  were  20  different  States  and  three 
countries  represented.  There  is  one  pen 
each  from  Maine,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Illinois,  Missouri.  Minnesota,  Ore¬ 
gon,  California  and  Washington :  there 
are  two  pens  from  New  Hampshire,  Iowa. 
Michigan.  Wisconsin  and  England  ;  three 
each  from  Canada,  Rhode  Island ;  six 
from  Pennsylvania;  seven  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  18  from  New  York  State;  22  from 
Massachusetts  and  26  from  Connecticut. 

With  one  exception  the  same  rules  as 
in  previous  years  were  used.  The  new 
regulation  provides  that  the  eggs  not  only 
be  counted,  but  they  be  weighed  and 
scored.  Under  this  new  system  a  pullet 
will  be  credited  with  one  point  for  each 
egg  that  averages  24  ounces  per  dozen, 
and  proportionately  more  or  less  for  each 
egg  over  or  under  weight. 

The  most  significant  record,  though 
may  be  not  the  most  sensational  is  the 
flock  average  of  212.7  eggs,  as  compared 
with  the  best  previous  record  of  206  eggs 
per  bird.  This  is  a  world’s  record  for 
all  contests  that  have  1,000  pullets  en¬ 
tered.  These  birds  have  not  only  laid  a 
greater  number  of  eggs,  but  also  a  larger- 
size  egg. 

Thirty-three  birds  in  all  either  actual¬ 
ly  laid  800  eggs  or  scored  800  points  by 
virtue  of  premiums  earned  on  egg  size. 
These  super  hens  include  one  White 
Wyandotte,  three  Barred  Rocks,  nine 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  20  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Connecticut  led  the  list  with  a 
total  of  seven,  New  York  and  Oregon 
tied  with  five  each,  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  with  four  each.  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  New  Jersey  and  England-  had  two 
each,  while  California  and  Virginia  were 
satisfied  with  one  each. 

A  Rhode  Island  Red  pullet  from  Wes¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  ranked  first  numereially  with 
a  score  of  886  eggs,  yet  a  White  Leghorn 
from  Oregon  was  declared  the  premier 
performer,  because  she  earned  835  points. 
Two  other  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
from  Huntington,  L.  I.,  and  Torrington, 
Conn.,  tied  for  second  place  with  331 
points  each. 

Jack  Lynch  is  the  superintendent  of 
the  contest.  He  has  been  working  at  the 
poultry  plant  for  the  past  six  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  has  personally  taken 
care  of  the  world’s  record  pen  owned  by 
George  Lowry,  of  Connecticut.  His  able 
assistants  are  Nels  Mattison,  John  Ry- 
bec,  Hans  Meyan.  Howard  Bowers  and 
Amos  Wilson. 

The  1.000  pullets  laid  a  grand  total  of 
212.703  eggs.  The  table  below  shows  the 
number  of  birds,  in  the  several  varieties, 
their  average  individual  egg  yield,  and 
the  general  average  for  all  the  breeds 
that  competed. 

40  Australorps  . 204.0 


50  White  Wyandottes  . 153.5 

130  White  Rocks  . 176.0 

140  Barred  Rocks  . 215.6 

280  Rhode  Island  Reds  . 206.3 

360  White  Leghorns  . . . 238.6 

1000  Average  lor  all  varieties  . 212.7 


The  first  20  teams  include  three  breeds, 
namely  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  These  birds  were 
bred  in  eight  different  States,  Canada 
and  England.  This  means  that  no  one 
section,  or  any  country  for  that  matter, 
can  rightfully  claim  a  monopoly  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  best  birds  or  the  best  breeds. 

The  following  list  shows  the  best  20 
pens  in  the  order  of  their  performance 


by  the  total  eggs  and  total  number  of 
points ; 

Eggs  Points 

W.  L.— J.  A.  Hansen,  Ore . . . 2.802  2.759 

It.  I.  It. — D.  I.  Goodenougli,  Conn. ..  .2,667  2,724 

W.  L. — Wene  Chick  Farm.  N.  J....2.000  2.716 

W.  L. — Tom  Barron,  England . 2,521  2,690 

W.  L. — Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  X.  Y... 2,607  2.690 

B.  R.— James  Drvden,  Calif . 2,722  2,683 

It.  I.  R.— West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y.. 2,509  2.675 

W.  L— A.  ,T.  O’Donovan,  X.  Y . 2.677  2,666 

W.  L. — Hollywood  1’.  Farm.  Wash.  .2.567  2,643 

W.  L. — Geo.  P.  Lowry,  Conn . 2.663  2.633 

B.  It. — Charter  Bros..  Conn . 2,755  2.549 

B.  It—  R,  Walter  Bishop,  Conn . 2.531  2.526 

W.  L.— It.  L.  Slosson,  X.  Y . 2.601  2.511 

W.  L. — Leo  A.  Gruten.  Conn . 2,529  2.510 

It.  I.  It.— G.  B.  Treadwell.  Mass...  2.470  2,500 

W.  L. — Fislier  Farm.  Canada . 2,539  2,490 

W.  L. — Geo  P.  Lowry,  Conn . 2.514  2,489 

W.  L. — Ruehle's  Farm.  XT.  Y . 2.553  2.487 

It.  I.  R. — X.  W.  Amidon,  Conn . 2,532  2.477 

V.'.  L. — Bournedale  Farm,  X.  Y . 2,522  2,451 


JOSEPH  KUUXIIIOLTZ. 


M&Eitem  the  hens 

DECIDED  ON 
DAISY  EGG  MASH... 


and  tlteij  aja 


odj^ctwriu 


A  PRACTICAL  as  well  as  a  success¬ 
ful  poultryman  is  Dr.  J.  A.  Genung, 
of  Slaterville  Springs,  N.  Y.  Before 
he  finally  decided  to  change  over 
to  B-B  Vitamized  Daisy  Egg  Mash 
from  the  higher-priced  mash  he 
was  using,  he  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  the  B-B  mash  was  more  palat¬ 
able,  since  he  realized  that  only 
a  mash  which  the  birds  enjoy  eating 
can  prove  economical. 

So  he  arranged  a  period  of  test  feeding  during  which  the 
hens  could  eat  their  choice  of  the  two  mashes.  At  the  end  of  10 
days,  he  removed  the  higher-priced  mash  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  not  being  eaten.  He  then  settled  down  to  B-B  Daisy. 


While  feeding  the  higher-priced  mash.  Dr.  Genung  had  aver¬ 
aged  9  cases  of  eggs  per  week  from  1500  layers.  With  B-B,  he 
reduced  his  flock  to  1200  layers  but  his  production  stepped  up 
to  1 2  cases  per  week  and  stayed  there,  an  increase  of  66  2/3% 
in  flock  efficiency.  Such  is  the  effectiveness  of  this  remarkable  feed ! 


In  the  winter  months,  when  the  requirements  of  body  mainten¬ 
ance  are  severe,  B-B  Vitamized  Daisy  Egg  Mash  will  be  found  par¬ 
ticularly  beneficial.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  proteins  and 
carefully  proportioned  mineral  ingredients.  Its  adequate  quantity 
of  fine  yellow  corn  meal  and  pulverized  (not  merely  ground) 
barley  furnish  heat  units  in  abundance.  Its  ample  content  of  cod 
liver  oil  supplies  the  equivalent  of  plenty  of  summer  sunshine. 


Repeated  tests  show  that  B-B  Vitamized  Daisy  Egg  Mash  pro¬ 
duces  eggs  of  high  fertility,  large  and  uniform  size  and  evenly 
textured  shells.  But  Daisy  Mash  does  not  create  this  high  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  birds’  health,  for  in  the  formulation  of 
this  unusual  feed,  sustained  flock  health  has  been  just  as  much 
of  an  objective  as  increased  production. 


You’ll  do  better  with  B-B  Vitamized 

B-B 

VITAMIZED 


Daisy  Egg  Mash  and  your  reputable  B-B 
dealer  now  sells  this  lower  priced,  high 
quality  feed  with  the  guarantee  that 
it  will  produce  more  eggs  per  dollar 
of  feed  cost  for  you.  He  further  offers 
you  the  privilege  of  trying  Vitamized 
Daisy  in  one  or  two  pens  for  a  30-day 
period  with  the  understanding  that  if  it 
doesn’t  increase  egg  production  you 
can  bring  back  the  empty  bags  with 
your  figures  and  he  will  return  your 
money.  Better  see  him  now. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


MOST  PRODUCTIVE  ...  BUT 
SURPRISINGLY  LOW  IN  PRICE! 


M-172 


Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

if  horses’  legs  swell 


LET  US  T  A  IB 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  add  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  take  chances  on  lay-ups.  Rub  effec¬ 
tive  Absorbing  on  muscles  and  tendons 
sore  from  heavy  pulling.  See  how  it  re¬ 
duces  swellings  due  to  strains.  Never  blisters 
or  removes  hair  —  and  horse  can  work.  A 
great  antiseptic  to  aid  quick  healing.  Keep 
horses  earning  —  get  Absorbine.  §2.50 
a  bottle.  All  druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Fulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  with  *  ‘  Hercules ' 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating 
6tump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


1  1  30 


Write  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog— free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
29th  St.  CentarviSI®,  bwa 


own  Go  Costs  With 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 

FACTS  and  figures  from  thousands 
of  installations  show  definitel/ 
cows  pay  for  Louden  equip¬ 
ment  in  extra  cash  returns. 
Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water 
Bowls,  Litter  Carriers  are  a 
practical  necessity  for 
profitable  dairying 
NOW.  Let  us  send 
descriptive  print¬ 
ed  matter  with¬ 
out  obliga¬ 
tion  to  you. 


Before 
You  Build, 
Remodel, 
Equip  or 
Ventilate 
any  Farm 
Building 
GET  THIS 
LOUDEN 
BOOKLET! 


LOUDEN 

equipment 
increases  pro¬ 
duction  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  animals 
comfortable;  it 
makes  barn  work  eas¬ 
ier;  ends  drudgery,saves 
labor  costs.  Lowest  prices 
in  many  years!  Check  items 
that  interest  you;  write  name, 
address  on  margin,  and  mail  for 
information  and  bam  plan  booklet. 

□  Steel  Stall.  8  Stanchion!  □  litter  Carriers 

□  Ventilating  System!  Q  Feed  Carriers 

[  ]  Bam  Plan  Booklet  □  Water  Bow's 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 
2624  Court  Street  Fairfield,  Iowa 
1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Drive  Calk 


dard  Sharp 


Extractor  and  Punch 


Standard  Dull 


Drive  Calk 


DRIVE  CALKS 


DIAMOND  Drive  Calk  Shoes  fit  the 
average  horse’s  hoof  without  alteration,  or 
can  be  reshaped  hot  or  cold. 

DIAMOND  Drive  Calks  are  made  from 
high  carbon  steel,  hardened  to  give  long 
wear.  Guaranteed  to  fit  shoe  perfectly. 
Easily  and  quickly  removed  and  replaced 
without  resetting  shoe.  Give  horses  excel¬ 
lent  footing  when  hard  work  is  required. 

Ask  your  Blacksmith  or  Dealer  for  Dia¬ 
mond  Shoes  and  Calks.  If  he  cannot  supply 
y  ou  write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  to 

Diamond  Calk 
Horseshoe  Company 

.4604  Grand  Ave.  Duluth,  Minn. 


Ship  Vour  Furs  to 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


Since  1925  our  free  fur  marketing  service  lias 
been  a  boon  to  fur  shippers.  Trappers  every¬ 
where  have  found  that  they  can  always  depend 
on  Sears  for  honest  grading,  quick  returns  and 
the  most  money  for  their  furs.  If  you  are  still 
selling  your  furs  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
learn  now  about  our  plan  which  means  Emora 
fur  money  for  you.  Learn  about  the 

THIRD  NATIONAL 
FUR  SHOW 

which  offers 

$5,000.00 

IN  CASH  AWARDS 

to  trappers.  Write  today  for  Johnny  Muskrat’s 
new  book.  “Tips  to  Trappers” — it’s  yours  for 
the  asking. 

Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co. 

!^j.!-]Lhis.  Memphis  Kansas'^'3 
Coupon  to  Dal,as  Seattle 

"  (Write  nearest  point) 


SENT  FREE 


DEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

Please  mail  me  without  cost 
or  obligation  Johnny  Muskrat’s  new 
book  explaining  your  free  fur  marketiug  service 
and  the  Third  National  Fur  Show. 


Name. 


Postofflce _ 

Rural  Box 

State _ Route - No. 

Please  give  both  your  Route  and  Box  Number 
if  on  a  Rural  Route 


Street  Address. 


CORN  HUSKERS 

that  will  husk  a  bushel  a  minute.  Send  for  literature. 

CHICOPEE  CORN  HUSKER  CO  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page , 
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Questions  and  Answers  About  Fruits 


Apple  Pollenizers 


OES  Cortland  pollinate  Delicious  and 
Starking?  s.  b. 

Woodford,  Ya. 

Cortland  and  Delicious  or  Start¬ 
ing  are  all  right  to  plant  together.  De¬ 
licious  and  Starting  are  excellent 
pollenizers,  while  Cortland  is  fair, 
but  both  will  work  back  and  forth 


to  good  advantage.  The  question  arises  in  the 
writer's  mind,  however,  just  why  you  should  want 
to  plant  Cortland  in  Virginia?  Perhaps  you  have 
found  some  sections  where  it  will  grow  well,  but 
in  general  the  reports  from  southern  sections  have 
not  been  favorable  to  Cortland.  You  might  check 
up  on  this  point,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
before  planting  too  heavily  with  Cortland. 


Running  an  Orchard  on  Shares 

What  are  current  reasonable  terms  for  rental  on 
shares  of  an  apple  orchard?  c.  c. 

Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

Here  is  a  place  where  readers  can  help  out  by  re¬ 
lating  their  personal  experiences.  Each  orchard  is 
a  problem  in  itself,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  personalities  involved  carry  more 
weight  than  any  other  items. 

First  of  all,  the  tenant  idea  in  orcharding  is  bad 
at  best,  for  the  reason  that  an  orchard  is  only  as 
good  as  the  man  who  is  running  it.  Nobody  has 
such  interest  in  an  orchard  as  the  man  who  plants 
it,  watches  it  grow,  and  enjoys  it  as  well  as  makes  a 
living  from  it.  The  writer  knows  of  a  15-year-old 
McIntosh  orchard  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  that 
was  rented  outright  for  five  years  for  $10  an  acre 
where  land  generally  was  renting  for  $5.  Another 
share  arrangement  was  on  a  50-50  basis  in  every¬ 
thing  involved. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  way  as  any  is  the  commission 
plan,  in  which  someone  is  hired  at  so  much  a  month, 
and  paid  a  commission  on  the  receipts.  By  this 
plan  the  owner  maintains  some  sort  of  supervision 
over  the  orchard,  while  at  the  same  time  the  one 
who  is  hired  tries  to  do  his  best  so  as  to  make  some¬ 
thing  from  the  commission. 

Controlling  the  Apple  Borer 


Our  young  apple  trees  are  badly  infested  with 
borers.  Can  you  give  a  repellent  to  apply  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  any  remedy  except  cutting  out 
after  the  holes  appear?  o.  E. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

The  apple-tree  borer  is  one  of  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  and  injurious  of  apple  insects,  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  often  overlooked  until  he  has  done  much 
damage.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  easy  method  of 
control.  Various  repellent  ■  washes  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  and  quite  recently  a  new  fumigant-oil  com¬ 
bination  has  been  tried,  but  there  is  still  doubt  re¬ 
garding  it  because  of  occasional  injury  to  the  tree. 

As  an  example  of  the  lengths  to  which  workers 
have  gone  in  trying  to  control  this  pest,  one  worker 
plastered  the  trees  at  the  base  with  brick  mortar  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  but  the  borers  emerged 
just  the  same.  Black  pepper  or  newspaper  tied 
tight  around  the  trunk  from  May  to  September  has 
been  suggested  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  moths 
from  laying  eggs  on  the  trunk.  Wire  netting,  too, 
has  been  tried,  but  the  effort  involved  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  control  have  made  these  methods  obso¬ 
lete.  Many  growers  do,  however,  mound  their  trees 
in  Spring  so  as  to  force  the  moths  to  lay  their  eggs 
higher  on  the  trunk  where  the  borers  may  be  cut 
out  with  a  knife  or  wire  more  easily. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  old  “strong-back” 
method  is  about  all  there  is  left  to  try,  namely, 
careful  examination  of  the  trees,  locating  the  bor¬ 
ers  by  the  ooze  and  frass  from  the  burrows,  and  cut¬ 
ting  them  out  carefully  with  a  knife  or  wire.  Thor¬ 
ough  spraying  and  clean  cultivation  are  additional 
aids. 

Spraying  for  Wormy  Cherries 


We  have  two  cherry  ti-ees  that  need  attention. 
Last  year  we  got  very  little  fruit  that  was  not 
wormy.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  this? 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.  f.  m.  w. 

Either  eureulio  or  maggot  are  responsible  for  the 
wormy  fruits,  and  more  than  likely  it  is  the  maggot 
that  is  doing  most  of  the  damage.  For  the  maggot 
the  important  sprays  are  made  when  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  cherries  show  red  on  one  side,  and  again  when 
Montmorency  cherries  show  red  on  one  side,  using 
2%  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gallons  of  water, 
and  since  it  is  no  great  extra  trouble  to  introduce 
a  fungicide  against  leaf -spot  it  is  well  to  add  2% 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur  to  make  a  total  of  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  spi*ay  solution. 

If  you  are  not  in  position  to  use  the  liquid  spray, 
try  the  dust,  using  a  00-10  sulphur-lead  arsenate 
dust.  The  90-10  means  90  lbs.  of  sulphur  to  10  of 
arsenate  of  lead,  and  is  merely  a  designation  for 
purchase. 

Thei-e  are  other  sprays  recommended  for  cherries, 
but  the  two  that  have  been  suggested  are  probably 
the  ones  that  concern  you  most.  A  third  spray,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  eureulio,  will  insure  the  fruit 
against  worms,  applied  10  days  after  the  petals  fall 
or  when  the  shucks  are  off,  using  the  same  materials 
as  for  the  other  two  sprays. 


Pear  Trees  Infested  With  Borers 


I  have  a  pear  tree  about  10  or  12  years  old  that 
has  been  doing  nicely  until  the  last  two  weeks.  Now 
the  leaves  and  the  fruit  have  all  turned  brown  and 
on  looking  closely  at  the  branches  I  notice  that 
there  is  a  small  black  bug  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  that  at  the  base  of  each  branch  and 
at  each  twig  there  is  a  small  round  hole  into  which 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 

these  black  bugs  go.  I  have  a  large  crabapple  tree 
and  an  evergreen  ti'ee  that  are  within  10  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  pear  ti'ee.  Will  it  spread  to  them? 

Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  a.  m. 

There  are  two  possibilities  that  come  to  mind, 
namely,  the  sinuate  pear  borer  and  the  pear  blight 
beetle.  The  sinuate  pear  borer  is  a  bronze  creature 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  more  easily  identi¬ 
fied  by  his  work,  which  is  characterized  by  spiral 
tunnelings  up  and  down  the  trunk  and  branches, 
causing  the  bark  to  raise  somewhat.  The  pear 
blight  beetle  is  about  %-in.  long,  dark  brown  in 
color,  and  makes  holes  giving  a  shot-hole  effect. 

Both  of  these  troubles  ai'e  helped  materially  by 
toning  up  the  tree.  The  pear  blight  beetle  in  par- 
ticular  does  not  work  on  vigorous  healthy  trees.  Ac¬ 
cordingly — -and  especially  if  your  ti'ee  is  in  sod- 
give  it  an  application  of  three  or  four  pounds  of 
ammonium  sulphate  spread  carefully  on  the  ground 
out  near  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  grass  may 
be  injured  by  too  heavy  an  application,  so  that  it 
will  be  worth  your  while  to  make  an  even  distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  regular  sprayings  for  the  control  of  pear  trou¬ 
bles  will  help  control  the  sinuate  pear  borer,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  you  can  make  the  applications  safely 
so  close  to  the  other  trees  in  the  garden.  You  need 
not  fear  the  borers  spreading  to  the  apple  tree  and 
the  evergreen. 


Hudson  Valley  Conditions  and  Market¬ 
ing  Problems 

We  have  had  fair  showers  which  are  greatly  need¬ 
ed.  Streams  and  springs  are  lower  than  last  year. 
Trees  look  well  and  most  of  our  fruit  sized  very 
well.  The  subsoil,  however,  is  dry. 

October  30  finished  picking  apples.  The  season 
was  very  favorable,  fine  weather,  no  bad  winds  with 
us.  Except  for  McIntosh,  which  dropped  unduly 
from  some  trees,  there  was  less  dropping  than  usual. 
Apples  which  did  drop  sold  well  enough  to  net  back 
a  fair  return.  The  lower  labor,  trucking,  package 
and  selling  costs  made  this  possible.  The  crop  in 
the  West  has  dwindled  considerably  due  to  worms, 
heat  and  drought.  The  Central  States  and  New 
York  have  shrunk  somewhat.  Prospects  are  for  an 
average  season  if  we  keep  on  the  job  and  work  to 
advantage.  Labor  has  been  plentiful,  willing  and 
of  good  quality.  As  a  rule  few  asked  what  the 
wages  would  be.  A  job  was  the  main  thing. 

There  is  a  fine  prospect  for  bloom  on  most  va¬ 
rieties  for  next  season.  There  was  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  to  form  sturdy  fruit  buds.  Where  judicious 
pruning  and  thinning  were  practiced,  such  varieties 
as  McIntosh,  Rome,  Cortland  and  Wealthy  should 
bloom  normally  for  a  good,  moderate  crop,  even 
where  a  fine  yield  of  large  fruit  was  produced  this 
yea  r. 

Following  the  excessive  heat  of  1030  and  the  se¬ 
vere  second  brood  codling  moth  infestation  of  many 
orchards,  an  unusually  lai'ge  number  were  expected 
this  season.  Growers  who  gave  special  cai-e  to  the 
thorough  covering  of  their  trees,  inside  and  out,  and 
made  special  timely  applications  have  been  agree¬ 
ably  sin-prised  to  find  a  smaller  number  of  wormy 
apples  than  they  expected  when  grading  them.  In 
many  orchards  much  of  the  fruit  showed  slight 
stings  where  the  tiny  worms  ate  their  way  through 
the  skin  and  died  of  poison  before  doing  serious 
damage.  The  number  which  survived  to  produce  a 
second  brood  was  consequently  small. 

It  seems  as  though  the  consumers  in  the  East  are 
becoming  more  discriminating  in  their  choice  of  ap¬ 
ples  as  time  goes  on.  Undoubtedly  this  is  mainly 
true  because  the  eastern  growers  have  learned  to 
grow  and  market  better  quality  apples  of  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  varieties  and  in  better  condition  than  a 
few  years  ago.  The  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  Spy.  Bald¬ 
win  and  Greening  are  in  strong  demand  when  of 
pleasing  size  and  quality,  while  the  leading  varieties 
of  apples  from  other  sections  move  slowly  and  in 
smaller  proportion  to  the  home-grown  product  than 
formerly. 

This  is  undoubtedly  due,  not  only  to  the  pristine 
freshness  and  undamaged  condition  of  unpacked  and 
little  handled  fruit  such  as  is  being  so  freely  of¬ 
fered  in  crates  or  boxes,  but  also  to  the  fact  that, 
because  of  nearness  to  market,  and  the  flexibleness 
of  truck  delivery,  the  daily  needs  of  the  trade  are 
more  exactly  supplied  than  when  supplies  must  come 
from  great  distances.  Gluts  in  the  wholesale  apple 
markets  are  less  frequent  than  formerly  so  far  as 
eastern  apples  are  concerned.  Stale  stock  is  thus 
avoided. 

Cold  storages  located  throughout  the  orchard  dis¬ 
tricts  have  contribyted  to  this  situation.  Much  more 
of  the  eastern  apple  crop  than  a  few  years  ago  is 
kept  in  fine,  firm  condition  in  these  warehouses,  un¬ 
til  the  consumer  requires  it.  It  is  then  delivered 
firm,  juicy  and  of  sprightly  flavor  to  the  apprecia¬ 
tive  housewife.  The  flabby,  greasy,  tainted,  ripe 
apples  of  the  good  old  days  are  found  to  be  less  at¬ 
tractive,  palatable  and  economical  even  at  lower 
prices. 

This  same  condition  must  needs  apply  to  fruits 
grown  in  any  section  of  the  country.  The  home 
market  is  the  natural  market  for  such  fruits  as  can 
be  grown  to  reasonable  perfection  nearby.  Such 
growers  as  may  select  the  most  satisfactory  varie¬ 
ties  for  their  local  consumers,  and  use  intelligence 
and  industry  in  supplying  them,  need  not  fear  the 
competition  of  fruit  grown  at  great  distances  as 
much  as  in  the  past.  The  high  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  packing,  packages  and  selling,  as  well  as  the 


loss  of  condition  due  to  the  time  consumed  in  tran¬ 
sit  and  distribution  are  heavy  odds  against  foreign- 
grown  fruits. 

This  fundamental  fact  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  anyone  who  may  think  of  investing 
heavily  in  orchards  whose  fruit  must  look  for  mar¬ 
kets  in  distant  cities,  which  are  or  can  be  supplied 
more  economically  and  naturally  with  locally  grown 

fruit.  E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Notes  from  the  Catskills 

The  Bovina  truckman  made  what  will  probably  be 
his  last  trip  with  cauliflower  November  1 ;  IS  crates 
brought  us  only  $1.37%  a  crate;  while  the  last 
shipped  last  year  brought  $2.75.  It  is  a  question 
with  us  whether  to  ship  the  few  remaining  crates 
or  not,  for  with  express  GO  cents  a  crate,  which  is  24 
cents  more  than  by  truck,  one  stands  a  chance  of 
losing  the  whole  thing,  or  worse,  of  getting  a  bill  for 
charges  if  the  price  happened  to  go  lower.  Packing 
and  handling  cauliflower  and  Brussels  sprouts  in 

bad  weather  is  a  cold,  disagreeable  job.  Mr.  H _ 

tied  up  700  cauliflower  one  stormy  day,  and  that 
night  his  hands  and  wrists  were  badly  swollen.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  he  managed  to  tie  them  at  all. 
The  storm  ended  up  with  snow,  so  it  was  not  very 
warm.  One  man  said  that  one  thing  he  wouldn't 
do  for  anyone  was  to  pick  Brussels  sprouts. 

Frank  DeSilva,  of  Margaretville,  who  has  a  crate 
factory,  raises  cauliflower,  etc.,  also  had  several 
acres  of  sprouts.  After  all  the  nice  weather  it  was 
a  rather  stormy  afternoon  that  we  took  a  short 
ride  down  the  river  to  Walton.  The  sun  shone 
briefly  at  times,  but  at  other  times  we  viewed  the 
landscape  through  rain-splashed  windows.  It  was 
like  April  showers  in  late  October.  Cows  were  still 
on  the  meadows  or  in  the  barnyards,  for  though 
there  was  not  much  left  for  them  to  eat,  everyone 
leaves  them  out  as  long  as  possible  for  they  have 
to  be  shut  in  long  enough  anyway. 

Probably  the  former  Van  Son  property  at  De- 
la  ncey  is  the  showiest  place  along  the  way.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  considerable  farm  land  besides  the  grounds 
about  the  buildings.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  and 
planted  quite  extensively  several  years  ago  and  the 
plantings  have  acquired  an  amazing  growth  since. 
There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  blue  spruce,  roses, 
etc.  The  barberry  bushes  that  surround  the  lawn 
were  a  gorgeous  color.  The  former  owner  operated 
a  creamery  at  Delancey  and  one  at  Delhi.  The 
property  was  sold  at  bankrupt  sale  a  few  years 
ago  and  now  there  is  a  tourist's  lodging  sign  beside 
the  road. 

The  new  creamery  at  Fraser's  is  apparently  near¬ 
ly  completed.  It  is  mainly  concrete  and  brick  and 
will  eventually  become  the  property  of  the  Evans’ 
Dairy  Co.,  who,  it  is  said,  will  pay  Sheffield  prices. 
Meridale  Dairies,  Inc.,  paid  $1.55  for  August  milk 
which  was  a  one-cent  raise  above  their  July  price, 
and  $1.60  for  September. 

Apples  are  not  very  plentiful  this  year  though 
some  will  have  enough  for  home  use  and  a  few  have 
them  advertised  for  sale.  Eggs  are  around  40  cents, 
and  chickens,  20  cents. 

I  was  talking  some  time  ago  with  a  friend  who 
lives  in  town.  His  lot  back  of  the  house,  or  part  of 
it,  was  set  out  to  red  raspberries.  The  year  before 
he  sold  over  $1S0  worth  of  berries  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore  than  nearly  $200  worth.  His  wife  picked  the 
berries  and  he  sold  and  delivered  them.  Another 
friend  in  Walton  keeps  about  100  hens  on  a  village 
lot.  There  was  a  spring  of  water  on  the  property 
and  he  rigged  up  a  motor  to  run  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  He  showed  his  possessions  with  considerable 
pride,  as  well  he  might.  His  hens  are  prize  birds 
and  have  won  him  many  prizes  at  the  fair.  Today 
I  heard  of  a  man  who  lives  in  town  and  has  eight 
head  of  stock.  He  stables  them  in  a  barn  on  liis 
property  and  has  them  pastured  wherever  possible. 
He  had  just  had  them  tested  and  probably  expects 
to  sell  some  milk.  In  a  henhouse  on  another  lot  he 
had  quite  a  flock  of  hens  and  pullets.  He  has  a 
regular  job  besides  his  farming  endeavors. 

It  is  now  open  season  for  rabbits  and  squirrels, 
which  are  rather  plentiful.  Hunters  had  only  one 
week  for  shooting  pheasants  and  partridge.  Large 
numbers  of  the  former  are  raised  and  released  every 
year  at  Lake  Delaware  Farms,  and  often  at  tlieir 
pheasant  “shoots”  several  hundred  birds  are  killed 
in  a  day.  Deer  are  plentiful  in  some  sections ;  the 
season  opened  November  1.  Last  Spring  the  Con¬ 
servation  Commissioner  gave  4-H  boys  and  girls  a 
chance  to  make  some  money  by  raising  pheasants. 
The  commission  furnished  the  eggs  and  paid  $1  for 
every  bird  raised  and  released.  Delaware  County 
club  members  alone  raised  over  900  birds. 

Today  has  been  one  of  those  days  that  come  in 
early  November ;  snow  on  the  ground  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  snow  flurries  off  and  on  all  day;  not  enough 
sun  to  melt  the  snow.  Cows  had  to  stay  in  all  day 
for  the  first  time,  though  there  was  plenty  in  the 
fields,  and  cauliflower  field  on  the  hill  for  them  to 
eat.  Yesterday  I  brought  in  a  bouquet  of  mari¬ 
golds.  Will  any  of  them  survive  this  weather.  1 
wonder !  edna  m.  Northrop. 


Thoughts  From  Long  Acres 

Talking  with  a  prominent  fruit  and  produce  grow¬ 
er  a  while  ago  lie  remarked :  “There  is  no  use  rais¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  stuff  no  one  will  want,”  and  there  in  a 
nutshell  is  the  whole  thought.  Consider  for  in¬ 
stance  some  things  bearing  on  this  subject  of  choice. 

Many  remember  the  huge  cabbage  heads  we  used 
to  raise,  almost  as  big  as  washtubs.  There  was  a 
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demand  for  those  heads  every  Fall,  because  it  was 
common  practice  for  villagers  and  small  city  dwell¬ 
ers  to  make  a  keg  or  crock  of  sauerkraut  for  family 
use.  Now  sauerkraut  is  sold  in  cans  cheaper  than 
you  can  make  it  if  you  have  to  buy  the  cabbage.  A 
factory  near  me  ships  canned  sauerkraut  by  the 
carload  every  Fall.  Evidently  those  big  heads  are 
no  longer  in  demand,  so  why  raise  them?  The  mar¬ 
ket  now  demands  small,  round,  solid  heads,  of  from 
three  to  five  pounds,  as  those  are  the  only  ones 
shoppers  will  buy.  They  use  them  for  salads,  want 
just  enough  to  make  one  dish  of  salad,  and  that 
none  too  large.  We  remember,  too,  the  immense 
beets,  gigantic  turnips,  and  carrots  as  big  as  your 
arm,  but  those,  too.  are  utterly  unsalable  except  to 
stock  raisers.  The  market  demands  small,  round 
beets,  small  turnips  and  spindling  carrots  of  baby 
size. 

Another  outstanding  illustration  of  this  tendency 
is  the  matter  of  sweet  potatoes.  We  used  to  buy 
many  sweet  potatoes,  as  we  like  them,  but  we  no 
longer  buy  many,  and  evidently  we  are  not  alone  in 
that,  as  the  growers  complain  over  low  prices  and 
lack  of  demand.  Here  is  one  reason, 
potatoes  we  used  to  buy  were  known 
Sweets.”  They  were  dry,  mealy,  of  a  light  color  in¬ 
side  and  that  is  the  kind  about  all  northern  fami¬ 
lies  prefer.  The  northern  housewife  almost  in¬ 
variably  boils  sweet  potatoes  with  the  skins  on,  and 
serves  them  that  way.  Our  southern  friends  hold 
up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  notion  of  boiling 
sweet  potatoes,  but  that  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  the  northern  cook  does  boil  them.  1  confess 
that  such  boiled  sweet  potatoes,  skinned  while  hot, 
mashed,  seasoned  and  covered  with  butter  or  gravy, 
make  good  eating,  and  that  is  just  the  way  we 
fix  them.  The  sweet  potato  growers,  however,  have 
tried  to  change  our  tastes  by  sending  us  their  own 
favorites,  rich,  very  sweet,  dark  yellow  flesh,  but 
these  cook  watery,  strong  and  often  stringy,  and 
we  do  not  like  them  at  all.  Then,  too,  these  rich 
yellow  sweets  get  black  spots  quickly  with  the  flesh 
under  the  spot  very  bitter,  and  that  is  against  them. 
The  growers  are  making  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
educate  the  public  instead  of  catering  to  popular 
demand.  1  no  longer  come  home  from  town  every 
Saturday  with  a  small  sack  of  sweet  potatoes  be¬ 
cause  we  simply  do  not  like  those  yellow  ones. 

Then,  too,  we  may  get  a  mixture  with  some  of 
the  old  variety,  dry  and  mealy,  and  some  of  the 
yellow  ones,  and  we  cannot  tell  from  the  color  of 
the  skin  which  is  which.  Consequently  we  take  a 
big  one,  begin  to  peel  if  and  find  it  is  one  of  those 
watery,  yellow  ones  which  we  do  not  like.  It  again 
comes  down  to  the  point  of  what  is  the  use  of 
raising  a  lot  of  stuff  which  people  will  not  want. 
Educating  the  public  to  like  what  you  do  instead 
of  catering  to  public  demand  is  a  slow  and  costly 
process. 

I  note,  too.  a  gradual  change  in  the  peach  demand. 
The  Elberta  here  is  losing  favor,  as  it  should  have 
done  long  ago,  as  it  never  was  a  good  peach.  The 
Elberta  is  not  hardy  as  many  think,  but  actually  is 
one  of  the  tender  varieties  which  so  often  suffer 
from  Winter  injury.  It  was  quite  noticeable  dur¬ 
ing  the  distressing  peach  downfall,  that  Hale  peaches 
sold  well  at  good  prices,  when  buyers 
would  not  look  at  Elbertas.  If  that  is 
the  case,  why  not  raise  Hales?  They 
are  much  larger,  of  far  better  quality, 
only  a  few  days  later  than  Elberta  and 
set  well  if  interplanted  about  every 
fourth  row  with  South  Haven.  El¬ 
berta  will  not  fertilize  the  Ilale  but 
the  South  Haven  will  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  peach,  large,  of  good  quality  and 
ripens  ahead  of  Hale  so  that  it  is  out 
of  the  way  when  the  Hales  come  on. 

Watching  the  apple  market  of  late 
years— we  have  a  big  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  at  Benton  Harbor — convinces  me 
that  taste  is  changing  with  apples  also. 

I  would  not  now  set  a  Baldwin, 

Grimes  Golden,  Northwestern  Green¬ 
ing,  any  variety  which  bears  yellow  ap¬ 
ples  or  any  variety  which  runs  small, 
like  Fameuse,  because  the  market  al¬ 
ready  discriminates  against  them. 

Those  western  boxed  apples  which  sell 
at  such  high  prices  are  far  below  our 
own  apples  in  quality  and  taste,  yet 
they  sell  far  above  ours  simply  because 
they  have  both  large  size  and  high  col¬ 
or  which  ours  so  often  lack.  The  pub¬ 
lic  demands  size  and  color,  so  cater  to 
public  demand  instead  of  attempting 
to  dictate  to  the  public  if  you  wish  to 
make  a  profit. 

tomatoes,  big  as 
and  wrinkled,  can- 
now,  but  we  once 
thought  them  wonderful.  White  corn 
does  not  sell  well  in  the  North  and 
yellow  corn  cannot  be  sold  in  the 
South,  while  neither  section  wants 
calico  corn.  Extra  large  potatoes  are 
no  longer  in  demand.  The  public  wants 
a  medium  size,  round,  white  potato. 

I  abhor  getting  into  a  rut  as 
much  as  anyone  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
safer  to  follow  the  neighborhood  trend 
in  crops  as  experience  has  proved 
which  varieties  are  most  profitable.  I 
do  like  to  try  a  few  new  things  each 
year  in  the  garden  for  home  use  only, 
and  I  do  plan  to  try  a 


in  a  young  orchard,  fill  them  with  hen  manure  this 
Fall,  rake  in  a  little  earth  next  Spring  after  the 
orchard  is  plowed  and  plant  pumpkins  to  run  as 
they  please  between  the  rows.  Maybe  you  too  could 
work  up  a  local  market  for  Hallowe'en  pumpkins. 

Corn  husking  is  over  for  me.  cold  rains  make  Fall 
plowing  a  wet  and  slow  job;  time  to  get  in  the  last 
of  the  garden  stuff,  beets,  carrots,  cabbage:  other 
things  all  frozen.  Calvin  has  a  lot  of  walnuts 
shucked,  you  should  see  his  hands !  l.  b.  keber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


New  York  State  Rats  to  Be  Served  Big 

Banquet 

Thousands  of  rats  in  New  York  State  will  be 
served  a  tempting  banquet  during  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember.  In  place  of  using  airplanes,  machine  guns, 
bombs  and  rifles,  a  new  type  of  warfare  will  be  used. 
The  ammunition  will  be  red  squill  mixed  with  three 
kinds  of  rat  food,  namely,  ground  meat,  fish  and 
grain.  Red  squill  is  the  safest  and  most  effective 
raticide  known  to  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 
It  is  relatively  harmless  to  human  beings,  domestic 
animals  and  livestock,  yet  it  is  very  poisonous  to 
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ington.  November  24:  Warren,  Novomlx'r  24;  Orange, 
December  1 ;  and  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  December  4. 

It  is  necessary  that  all  co-operators  reserve  a 
package  of  bait  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  date. 
Convenient  distribution  points  will  be  provided  for 
nearly  every  town  in  these  counties.  On  the  day  of 
the  campaign  co-operators  must  call  for  the  bait  at 
one  of  these  points  and  expose  the  bait  the  same 
night.  The  bait  is  not  mailable.  It  must  be  called 
for  in  person.  Orders  for  the  bait  should  be  sent 
to  the  Farm  Bureau  Office  for  each  county.  Other 
information  on  the  campaign  will  be  gladly  furnished 
upon  request. 

Co-operators  are  asked  to  share  the  cost  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  baits.  By  wholesale  purchasing  and 
county-wide  distribution  without  adding  any  profit 
it  is  possible  to  provide  bait  at  low  cost.  A  complete 
.package  of  three  cans  will  be  furnished  at  the 
special  campaign  price  of  50  cents.  Home  prepara¬ 
tions  cost  double,  are  less  effective  and  more  trou¬ 
blesome.  Full  instructions  for  using  the  bait  are 
given  on  each  package. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  emphasize  the  destructive¬ 
ness  of  rats.  They  destroy  vast  amounts  of  food 
and  property,  kill  chickens,  undermine  buildings, 
start  fires,  bite  children,  spread  seven  human  dis¬ 
eases  and  menace  health.  From  questionnaires  on 
previous  rat  campaigns,  farmers  state  that  their 
average  damage  amounts  to  $40  a  year.  It  is  worth 
a  few  cents  to  destroy  these  costly  pests.  The  rat 
is  mankind's  worst  mammal  pest. 

Rat  campaigns  are  proving  popular.  About  800 
persons  co-operated  in  the  Columbia  County  cam¬ 
paign  on  October  30.  On  this  same  date  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State-wide  campaign  was  conducted  with 
about  11.000  co-operators,  the  biggest  attempt  in  the 
United  States  to  control  rats  over  a  large  area. 
Campaigns  in  other  sections  of  New  York  State  will 


A  Bad  Citizen 

rats.  In  order  to  make  it  easy  for  everyone  to  use 
the  special  baits,  the  three  kinds  will  be  mixed  with 
red  squill  under  the  supervision  of  experts  and 
placed  in  sealed  tin  cans.  By  opening  the  cans  on 
the  night  of  the  campaign,  co-operators  simply  ex¬ 
pose  small  quantities  of  bait  about  their  premises 
since  the  bait  will  be  fresh  and  ready-mixed.  The 
standard  package  will  contain  sufficient  bait  to 
treat  the  average  set  of  buildings. 

Since  rats  are  migratory  animals,  rat  campaigns 
are  organized  on  a  county  basis.  It  is  hoped  that 
everyone  having  a  rat  infestation  will  co-operate  on 
the  set  date  so  that  permanent  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  You  should  interest  your  neighbor  in  the 
campaign  or  his  rats  may  become  your  rats  if  he 
does  nothing  about  them. 

County-wide  rat  campaigns  are  being  organized  by 
eight  Farm  Bureaus  co-operating  with  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  By  means  of  community 
meetings,  newspaper  stories,  circular  letters  and  va¬ 
rious  other  methods,  county  agents  will  endeavor 
to  explain  the  details  of  the  campaigns  to  all.  Any 
interested  person  in  the  following  counties  may  take 
part  in  the  campaign  on  the  scheduled  date :  Wash- 


probably  be  conducted  at  a  later  date. 

U.  8.  Biological  Survey.  ernest  m. 
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EVERY  YEAR  RATS  DESTROY  AS  MUCH 
AS  200000  FARMERS  CAN  PRODUCE 


The  Destructive  Rut — Photo  by  U.  S.  Biological  Survey 
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given  away 
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home  use 
scheme  of  rais¬ 
ing  many  big,  yellow  pumpkins,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Hallowe'en  demand  next 
year.  Canned  pumpkin  has  done  away 
with  the  demand  for  raw  pumpkins  for 
pies,  but  there  is  a  seasonal  demand 
for  pumpkins  for  decorative  purposes 
during  the  week  preceding  Hallowe'en 
and  1  aim  to  meet  that  demand.  I 
plan  to  dig  small  holes  between  trees 


00,000,00 


& 
T i 


200,000,000.00  ! 
DESTROYED  EVERY  YEAR  BY  RATS 


How  It  Looks  in  Money — Photo  by  U.  S.  Biological  Survey 


Keeping  Celery 

I  should  like  to  know  from  William  Perkins  how 
he  stores  celery.  1  am  thinking  of  building  a  small 
greenhouse  to  raise  the  plants  and  also  store  the 
celery.  Will  this  work?  What  varieties  does  Mr. 
Perkins  now  use?  o.  l.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

How  to  store  celery  in  the  Fall,  so  it  will  keep 
through  the  Winter  without  rotting,  is  quite  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Undoubtedly  the  most  effective  way,  is  to  let 
the  celery  remain  where  it  is  grown  '  and  bank 
enough  earth  up  to  it,  and  over  it,  so  it  will  not 
freeze.  This  is  done  gradually,  as  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  colder.  It  takes  a  lot  of  earth  and  work.  The 
top  <>f  the  celery  may  be  covered  with  straw  or 
leaves  but  this  harbors  the  rats  and  mice,  which 
do  much  damage  by  eating  the  hearts  out  of  the 
celery.  Where  these  do  not  abound  it  is  much  less 
work  to  cover  in  this  way  instead  of  earth, 
must  be  exerted  to  cover  the  tops 
the  weather  becomes  colder.  Celery  stored  in  this 
manner  will  keep  until  March  and  April. 

The  next  best  way  is  to  dig  a  trench  six  inches 
wide,  and  deep  enough  so  that  when 
the  celery  is  set  in  it  the  tops  will  l»e 
even  with  surface  of  ground.  The  cel¬ 
ery  should  be  set  in  the  trench  with  as 
much  earth  adhering  to  the  roots  as 
possible,  about  three  or  four  roots 
abreast.  If  soil  is  dry,  wet  the  roots 
after  setting  in  the  trench.  Be  careful 
not  to  wet  tops. 

Nail  boards  together  in  a  V-shape  to 
set  over  celery.  I  prefer  boards  about 
four  feet  long,  so  in  taking  up  the  cel¬ 
ery  if  I  want  a  few  roots  to  use,  I  un¬ 
cover  only  a  short  space  at  a  time. 

The  celery  should  be  stored  in  this 
manner  before  it  gets  frosted  too  se¬ 
verely  before  putting  in  trench,  or  it 
will  he  likely  to  rot.  After  placing  the 
4  -boards  over  celery  leave  ends  open 
for  air,  but  close  nights  to  prevent 
freezing.  After  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  the  weather  becomes  colder, 
cover  boards  with  leaves,  stalks  or 
straw  (if  no  mice)  or  earth,  to  keep 
from  freezing.  If  it  gets  frozen  after 
putting  in  trench,  it  will  soon  rot.  In 
this  way  celery  may  be  kept  until 
January  1  but  not  as  long  as  by  for¬ 
mer  method  described. 

Celery  to  be  used  about  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  time,  if  not  blanched  in  the  ground, 
should  be  taken  up  in  early  November, 
placed  in  boxes  that  hold  about  50 
roots,  with  plenty  of  earth  on  roots. 
Wet  the  roots,  place  boxes  in  barn  or 
shed,  and  throw  old  bags  over  the 
tops.  Have  boxes  deep  enough  so  bags 
do  not  rest  on  top  of  celery. 

In  regard  to  building  a  small  green¬ 
house  to  raise  plants  instead  of  hotbed, 
that  is  all  right,  but  not  to  store  celery 
in.  1  have  never  been  able  to  keep  cel- 
er.v  from  rotting  if  a  large  body  is 
stored  together.  The  air  does  not  get 
to  the  hearts  when  packed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  and  it  will  sweat,  which  causes  it 
to  rot.  I  am  using  only  Golden  Self- 
Blanching  and  Emperor  now.  I  would 
only  use  Emperor  for  main  crop.  It 
far  surpasses  other  varieties  in  flavor 
and  brittleness.  wm.  pebkins. 

R.  N.-Y. — Celery  stored  as  Mr.  Per¬ 
kins  describes  in  the  rows  where  grown 
is  particularly  good  in  quality,  and  this 
was  the  method  ordinarily  used  by  old- 
time  gardeners.  In  very  severe  Winter 
weather,  however,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  get  the  celery  out,  hut  there  is  no 
question  that  it  may  he  kept  in  this 
way  to  retain  a  very  high  quality. 
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Chrysanthemums 

J  HARDY  EXHIBITION 

B  PLANTS  $1.25 
FOR  I 

iriowers  measure  6-8 
inches  in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

Fall  Planting 
Ship  During  Nov. 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yellow) 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

1  Honey  Dew  (orange,  tipped  with  gold) 

1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order. 
HARDY  BUTTON  VARIETIES 
BROWS  BETTY— maroon  red. 

GOLDEN  CLIMAX— yellow. 

KITTY  B ARNO— bronze. 

LILLIAN  DOTY-pink. 

MITZI— yellow  (golden) 

N IZA— delicate  pink. 

ROSE  BUTTON— rose. 

WHITE  DOTY— white. 

S  PLANTS  FOR  ....  $1.25 
Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


in  EVERGREENS  $1.65 

2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  * 


vitae,  2  Scotch 
Biota  Orientalis. 


2  feet  high.  Per  100. 


Pine,  2  Sitka 
Trees  are  I  to 


Spruce,  2 


$12.00 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


GET  4%  INTEREST 


Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  howcompounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany/N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet.  ^ 

Name _ 


Address _ 

City  State 


GARDEN  DIGEST 

—the  “garden  magazine  of  all 
garden  magazines" — because  it 
digests  valuable  suggestions  and 
articles  of  lasting  value  from 
scores  of  other  magazines,  books 
and  bulletins.  Garden  Digest  is 
your  private  secretary — always 
watching  for  the  best  ideas  on 
Jiome-place  improvement.  Sample, 
10  cents.  One  year's  subscription, 
$1.  Garden  Digest,  108-121  Great 
Oak  Lane,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
,  New  Lozver  Prices. 

Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 
I  Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
I  and  truthfully  describes 
j  the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
t  ties.  Strawberries,  Raopber- 
..  ries.  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
“etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFrke 

_  _  _  —SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 

names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
con  non  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

DA V  Allen’s  Bonk  of  Berries 
|  II  I  tells  how.  Describes  best 
*  441  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  \V.  F.  ALLEN  CO- 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


TREES  FOR  THE  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  ORCHARDIST 

for  November  planting.  Includ¬ 
ing  all  the  new  and  better  vari¬ 
eties  of  apple,  peach,  cherry, 
plum,  pear,  shade  tree  sand  shrub¬ 
bery.  Unusual  tine  stock.  Re¬ 
duced  prices.  Get  our  special 
Fail  price  list.  It's  free. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  Y,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MD. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  SI.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


PLANTf 
NOW  • 


20  PEONY,  S2.00;  20  IRIS,  SI. 00 
20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  S2.00 
Cutset  Nursery  -  Manlua,  Ohio 


BOXWOOD  .... . 

dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  • 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  $1.20 
"  Mineral,  Virginia 


Os 

al 

The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TLJKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  tlie  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  ;  125 
pages:  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-VORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 

ID 

d 

Orchard  Seedlings 

San  Jose  Scale  Increasing 

Judging  by  numerous  apples  sent  for 
identification  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  by  comment  from  the  grow¬ 
ers  themselves,  San  Jose  scale  is  on  the 
increase.  After  a  period  of  comparative 
scarcity  in  ordinarily  well-cared-for  or¬ 
chards,  this  pest  is  assuming  some  degree 
of  its  former  importance  and  is  marking 
considerable  of  the  fruit  with  its  charac¬ 
teristic  red  spots.  One  school  of  thought 
maintains  that  the  scale  is  becoming 
more  resistant  to  lime-sulphur,  in  other 
words,  that  nature  is  breeding  a  spray- 
resistant  scale;  another  group  argues 
that  the  growers  are  simply  becoming 
careless  and  have  failed  to  apply  lime- 
sulphur  as  thoroughly  as  they  should.  At 
any  rate,  more  care  must  be  taken  next 
spraying  season  to  correct  this  condition, 
although  entomologists  point  out  that  one 
Winter  of  the  proper  kind  may  be  far 
more  severe  on  troublesome  insects  than 
man’s  activities  in  discouraging  them. 

From  Battle  Fleet  to  Banana  Boats 

Three  obsolete  destroyers  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Navy  have  suffered  the  ignoble 
fate  of  rounding  out  their  useful  days  as 
banana  boats,  after  being  lopped  from  the 
naval  roster.  A  fruit  company  pur¬ 
chased  and  converted  these  former  men 
of  war  for  a  low  figure.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  lay  down  bananas  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  about  half  the  cost  of  delivery 
by  an  ordinary  fruit  boat.  Speed,  shal¬ 
low  draft,  and  small  crews  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  advantages  of  the  ex-destroyers  in 
their  new  occupation. 

Trucks  Travel  Far  Marketing  Apples 

License  plates  from  neighboring  States 
are  now  common  in  Pennsylvania  towns 
and  cities,  especially  on  trucks  bearing 
loads  of  apples  seeking  for  a  market. 
Central  Pennsylvania  has  observed  this 
Autumn  Maryland  truckers  with  loads  of 
apples;  Harrisburg  is  now  visited  by 
New  York  State  growers  hoping  to  find 
sale  there  for  their  fruit,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  it  close  by. 
Apparently  the  growers  attempting  to 
market  in  this  way  have  more  than  a  lit¬ 
tle  gambling  blood  in  their  veins.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  interviews  with  some  of  them 
that  they  simply  start  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  the  apples,  heading  fox- 
some  town  or  city  which  might  possibly 
offer  some  sort  of  a  chance  to  sell  the 
load.  If  the  first  place  fails  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  receptive,  another  prospective 
market  is  sought  and  on  reaching  it,  the 
hunt  for  purchasers  begins  once  more. 
This  game  of  “hidden  markets”  continues 
until  either  the  fruit  is  sold  at  some  price 
or  the  trucker  loses  patience  and  heads 
homeward.  Their  philosophy  is  appar¬ 
ently  this:  At  the  very  worst,  we  can 
probably  pay  the  bare  expenses  of  the 
journey :  at  the  most,  we  can  make  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Large  Apple  Exhibit  at  Community 
Fair 

The  St.  Thomas,  Franklin  Co..  Pa., 
School  and  Community  Fair  in  mid-Oc¬ 
tober,  which  included  St.  Thomas  and  the 
adjoining  townships  near  Chambersburg, 
was  quite  a  success  in  every  way.  The 
fruit  show  was  especially  fine  in  both 
quality  and  amount;  307  exhibits  of  41 
vai-ieties  of  fruit,  mostly  apples,  by  38  ex¬ 
hibitors  were  the  center  of  attraction. 
Both  the  pupils  of  the  St.  Thomas  town¬ 
ship  vocational  school,  in  which  part  of 
the  farm  products  were  exhibited,  and  the 
farmers  of  that  district,  competed  for 
prizes.  Besides  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry, 
livestock,  farm  crops,  various  home  mak¬ 
ing  and  school  exhibits  were  shown.  Two 
school  plays,  band  concerts,  athletic- 
events  and  speeches  were  other  events. 

Eighth  Annual  Horticulture  Week 

The  eighth  annual  Horticulture  Week 
will  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  College,  Pa.,  December  fi¬ 
ll.  Just  as  in  previous  years,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Horticulture  Week  is  to  present 
to  commercial  growers  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers  and  ornamentals,  in  a  non¬ 
technical  manner,  the  principles  on 
which  some  of  the  moi-e  impox-tant  horti- 
cultural  operations  are  based  —  the 
science  back  of  the  art.  Approximately 
half  the  time  is  devoted  to  a  laboratory 
study  of  the  science  and  the  other  half 
to  the  application  of  the  science  in  hor¬ 
ticultural  practice.  The  program  this 
year  emphasizes  nutrition :  the  last 
stressed  water  relations  of  plants.  Three 
of  the  six  half-day  sessions  are  devoted  to 
the  science,  and  three  to  horticultural  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  science.  The  group  is 
together  during  the  three  science  periods, 
but  divides  into  three  sections — fruit 
growing,  vegetable  gardening,  and  orna¬ 
mental  horticulture,  for  the  horticultural 
applications.  So  far  as  is  practicable,  in¬ 
struction  is  by  demonstration  and  discus¬ 
sion,  i-ather  than  by  lectures.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  by  several  departments  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture.  Guest  speakers 
on  the  fruit  program  are  Dr.  A.  L. 
Schrader,  University  of  Maryland,  and 
D.  K.  Tressler,  Gloucester,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  the  latter  will  speak  on  tlie  quick 
freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  P.  W. 
Zimmerman,  Boyce  Thompson  Institute, 
will  deliver  two  talks  on  rooting  cuttings 
on  the  ornamental  program.  Alex  Laurie, 
Ohio  State  University,  will  have  two 
topics  on  flower  and  greenhouse  problems. 
No  charge  is  made  for  the  instruction. 
Visitors  from  any  part  of  the  country 
will  be  welcomed.  it.  h.  sudds. 


The  Old-fashioned 
Wax  Vine 

The  wax  vine,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  wax  plant,  is  an  interesting  old- 
fashioned  window;  plant,  not  nearly  so 
often  seen  as  in  years  gone  by.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  when  out  of  flower 
it  is  a  neat  appearing  plant  and  when  in 
bloom  a  good  specimen  is  a  handsome 
sight.  The  flowering  period  usually  is 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
the  flowers  appear  in  clusters  of  usually 
20  or  more,  springing  from  a  short  thick 
stalk  opposite  the  leaf  joints,  or  occasion¬ 
ally  the  cluster  may  grow  from  the  stein 
of  the  growths  made  by  the  plant.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  delicate  shade  of  pink, 
and  are  star-like  with  five  rays,  the  apex 
of  the  rays  being  blunt  at  the  tips.  An¬ 
other  “star”  forms  the  center  of  the 
flower,  of  a  deeper  pink  hue,  and  appears 
to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  center, 
super-imposed  to  all  appearances.  This 
plant  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  plants 
classed  as  the  Asclepiadaceae  and  there¬ 
fore  a  relative  of  the  lowly  milkweed  of 
the  roadsides,  which  the  flowers  certainly 
resemble  in  shape,  and  especially  in  the 
manner  they  are  disposed  in  clusters. 

The  flowers  are  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  across,  and  have  a  pleasing  odor 
which  is  very  difficult  to  describe,  and  on 
each  flower  the  nectar  or  honey  forms 
like  a  dewdrop  or  bead,  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  why  it  is  also  known  by  some  as  the 
honey  plant.  The  flowers  last  quite  a 
long  time,  usually  averaging  15  to  17 
days. 

It  is  good  advice  not  to  cut  off  the 
thick  stalk  from  which  the  flowers  de¬ 
velop  and  fall,  as  next  year  the  same 
stalk  will  produce  another  cluster  of 
flowers,  which  novel  feajure  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  that  I  know  in  plant  life. 

I  ought  to  add  that  Hoya  carnosa,  to 
give  it  its  proper  name,  is  a  climbing 
plant,  but  the  long  whip-like  growths  can 
be  trained  around  a  wire  frame,  or  even 
kept  in  place  up  a  few  bamboo  stakes,  as 
it  is  amenable  to  being  curled  and  twisted. 
The  leaves  are  almost  four  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  and  a  half  wide  and  are 
of  waxy  appearance  being  thick  and 
fleshy,  hence  the  scientific  and  the  com¬ 
mon  name.  They  are  easy  to  keep  clean 
by  carefully  sponging  with  soapy  water, 
which  seems  to  give  them  a  rich  luster. 
During  the  Winter  it  is  as  well  to  re¬ 
duce  the  plant’s  water  supply  and  to  keep 
it  somewhat  cooler,  say  50  degrees,  but 
being  a  sun-loving  plant  it  is  somewhat 
hard  to  keep  that  degree  in  an  ordinary 
window.  It  will  last  for  quite  a  number 
of  years  in  fhe  same  pot  provided  the 
drainage  is  in  good  condition,  and  it  is 
as  well  to  overhaul  the  plant  during  late 
Winter  or  early  Spring.  Add  a  little 
chai’coal  the  size  of  wheat  grains  to  the 
usual  potting  compost,  and  it  will  help 
to  sweeten  the  soil. 

The  plant  is  easily  increased  by  leaf 
cuttings  inserted  in  pure  sand  in  a  close 
frame.  One  plant  I  know  of  raised  thus, 
had  23  clusters  of  flowers  last  June 
showing,  and  four  more  clusters  to  open, 
is  in  a  six-inch  pot,  and  is  in  its  third 
year  of  growth.  morris  jeffery. 

Connecticut. 

Sheep  Manure  and  Acid 
Phosphate  for  Perennials 

I  have  crude  sheep  manure  scraped  up 
from  the  ground  where  it  has  accumulat¬ 
ed,  also  I  have  acid  phosphate.  I  am 
going  to  use  these  materials  on  my  gar¬ 
dens  of  perennials  or  herbaceous  flower¬ 
ing  plants  including  some  rock  garden 
plants.  How  can  I  best  mix  the  sheep 
manure  and  acid  phosphate  to  obtain 
maximum  benefit?  F.  C.  D. 

Crude  sheep  manure  is  a  quite  power¬ 
ful  organic  manure  and  in  the  garden 
must  be  applied  with  some  caution,  es¬ 
pecially  if  at  all  fresh.  When  used  right¬ 
ly  it  is  very  valuable  fertilizer.  It  can 
be  used  to  good  effect  in  conjunction  with 
acid  phosphate,  and  a  moderate  dressing 
of  each  well  spaded  into  land  on  which 
herbaceous  perennials  are  to  be  planted  is 
quite  in  order.  If  the  herbaceous  plants 
are  already  planted  and  established  I 
would  advise  leaving  the  manuring  until 
the  Spring,  and  at  that  time  lightly  fork¬ 
ing  in  a  dressing  of  each  without  unduly 
disturbing  the  rooting  systems  of  the 
plants. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  sheep  manure 
on  rock-garden  plants.  A  much  better 
fertilizer  for  such  is  some  very  old  ma¬ 
nure  (such  as  spent  hotbed  manure) 
rubbed  through  a  one-inch  sieve  together 
with  some  bonemeai.  A  very  light  appli¬ 
cation  of  acid  phosphate  would  prove 
helpful. 

A  moderate  dressing  of  acid  phosphate 
for  perennials  would  be  a  good  scattering 
sufficient  to  whiten  the  whole  surface  of 
the  soil  without  lying  about  in  heaps. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  H. 


Striped  Roses 

Can  you  give  the  name  of  this  rose? 

w.  a.  u. 

The  flower  received  was  striped  and 
splashed  with  crimson  on  a  ground  of 
rose  shading  to  white  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  The  flower  was  only  semi-dou¬ 
ble  but  pleasantly  fragrant.  It  was  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  Damask  roses,  which 
are  hardy  and  free-blooming,  and  we 
think  was  possibly  an  unnamed  variation, 
which  is  not  uncommon.  There  is  an  old 
Damask  rose  called  York  and  Lancaster 
which  is  distinctly  striped  in  red  and 
white.  It  is  cleai'er  in  mai-king  than  the 


specimen  sent,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  a  bloom  of  clear  deep  rose,  without 
any  white,  blooming  among  the  striped 
flowers.  As  the  Damask  rose  was  brought 
from  Syria  to  Great  Britain  about  four 
centuries  ago,  it  has  passed  through  many 
variations,  and  there  may  be  a  number  of 
striped  “sports”  as  yet  unnamed  in  old 
gardens. 

Another  striped  rose  is  a  Provence  va¬ 
riety,  Rosa  Mundi ;  it  is  rose  striped 
with  white,  and  this  too  sometimes  shows 
flowers  of  solid  pink  on  the  same  plant 
with  the  striped  blossoms.  With  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  fine  Hybrid  Teas 
these  old-fashioned  roses  are  passing  out 
of  cultivation,  and  the  striped  forms  are 
now  rarely  seen  in  American  gardens 
though  we  believe  they  may  still  be 
found  in  English  cottage  gardens.  We 
have  heard  of  York  and  Lancaster  form¬ 
ing  a  hedge  in  an  old  English  farm  gar- 
den  nearly  a  century  ago.  Of  course  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  English  civil 
wars  called  the  .Wars  of  the  Roses  (1455- 
1485)  when  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  fought  for  supremacy. 

A  Romance  of  the  Coast- 
to-Coast  Tour 

Announcement  has  been  received  of 
the  marnage  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fero  to 
William  A.  Pearl,  on  Nov.  4.  All  the 
tourists  were  interested  in  the  mutual 
friendship  which  was  established  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trip,  and  all  will 
join  in  wishing  the  couple  a  long  and 
happy  life  partnership.  Their  home  will 
be  in  Hampton,  Conn. 


>y  Allies  Laut,  is  a  most  interesting 
nook,  and  1  am  re-reading  it  with  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit  since  returning  from  our 
t°  *he.  Northwest.  Having  seen  a 
bit  ot  Glacier  gives  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  rest  of  the  park  and  Miss 
Laut  s  description  is  very  vivid.  The  il¬ 
lustrations,  too,  are  good.  I  see  again 
tiie  hotel  and  the  wonderful  sunset:  Lake 
•  *■*  ,  r y  and  the  mountains  encircling 

it  and  in  imagination  breathe  the  refresh¬ 
ing  cool  air. 


Another  gorgeous  but  awful  spectacle 
was  the  torest  tire  as  we  rode  through  the 
Cascade  mountains.  It  was  dark  and  the 
mountain  before  us  was  afire — tire  here 
and  there  clear  up  to  the  top,  and  look- 
mg  tor  all  the  world  like  a  huge  Christ- 
mas  tree  lighted  up  with  great  lights.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  whole  tree  trunk  was  afire 
the  limbs  having  been  burned  off,  and  it 
was  a  long  sliver  of  light.  Sparks  flew 
and  trees  crashed  down  the  slope  starting 
other  tires.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle  but 
so  awful  it  took  one’s  breath  away  and 
made  a  sickening  feeling  at  heart — a 
whole  mountain  burning.  It  would  seem 
an  impossible  job  to  put  it  out  and  yet 
men  were  working  day  and  night  to  stop 
the  progress.  It  was  terrible  to  see  vast 
fields  and  hillsides  that  had  been  burned 
over  and  charred  stumpage  left  standing 
— all  undergrowth  burned  out.  m.  g.  k. 


The  Bookshelf 

Torchlights  to  the  Cherokees,  by 
Robert  Sparks  Walker.  This  is  the  story 
ot  the  Brainerd  Mission  to  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  conducted  near  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  for  20  years  starting  with  1S16, 
until  the  Indians  moved  to  the  West.  Mr. 
Walker’s  boyhood  was  passed  near  the 
site  of  this  mission,  and  lie  has  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  multitude  of  documents  there 
and  in  New  England  regarding  its  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  absorb¬ 
ing  book.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York;  339  pages;  price  $3. 
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A  FRAME  $ 

AS  LOW  AS 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 

A  WS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE,  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


V 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


K  ill  Weeds  with 

A  xf  ^  ^7  J  ^  d  Jf.  ii  .  -w. 


Burn  them,  seeds  and  all, 
while  still  green.  Intense  heat 
of  Aeroil  Kerosene  Torch,  2000° 
F..  destroys  Canada  Thistle, 
Quack  Grass,  Poison  Ivy,  Hon- 
.  eysuckle,  etc.  Invaluable  foi 
weed3  along  fence  rows,  stone 
wails,  irrigation  ditches,  disinfecting  live 
stock  quarters,  etc.  Used  by  Experi- 

mental  btations,  Farmers.  Foresters,  Poultry- 
men,  Fox  Ranchers  and  others. 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  76-H—Free 

AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  Inc 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 
nhicago.lll.  San  Francisco.  Caf. . 


Disinfect  with  Aeroil 


Improved  WITTE  Engines 

Enclosed-SelS-Oiling— Roller  Bearing 


World's  Finest En gines 
Power  Saws  and  Pumpers 

Since  1870  WITTE  has  been 
building  gasoline,  kerosene 
and  oil  engines.  Present  models 
are  the  last  word  in  modern 
I  engineering.  Burns  all  fuels 
soon  pays  for  itself. 

Easy  Terms-30  Days  Trial 


Get  the  facts  about  these  great  engines.  A  sire  and  style  for  every 
POWER  need.  All  parts  interchangeable.  Built  like  a  fine  watch. 


1  W0-K  Carson  St« 

I  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

WITTE 

ENGINE  WORKS 

[  1891  Oakland  At.  I 
l  Kansas  City,  Mo.  J 

NOW  READY! 


Fall  and  Winter 

Put  up 

your  fenc-  JF  ■  \  X  w 
ingIVoic  and  save 

some  real  money.  Get  Bargain 
my  new  fall  and  winter  111.  Jili- 
Bargain  Book.  See  my  IMHIK 
low  Freight  Prepaid  prices  Direct  from 
Factory.  Jim  Brown's  fence  is  made  of 
Copper  Steel,  Super  Galvanized  with  pure 
Zinc.  Has  more  than  Double  the  life  of  or¬ 
dinary  non-copper  fencing.  Get  ail  the  facta 
before  you  buy.  Write  for  my  new  Free  Cata- 
15  log  Now — Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  431*C_ CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


Save  Your  Pelts  with 

GIBBS  TRAPS 

They  reduce  losses  and  increase  profit. 
They  HOLD  what  they  CATCH.  Gibbs 
“Two  Trigger”  Traps  absolutely  pre¬ 
vent  “Wringr-Offs."  60c  each.  $6.50  dozen 
postpaid.  Gibbs  No.  1  “Single  Grip’ 'Traps  15c 
oa. ,  $1.65  doz  postpaid.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you  write  us  direct.  Send  for  24-pare 
TRAP  BOOK  and  Sample  Trap  Tag  FREE. 

W.  A.  GIBBS  &  SON,  Dept.  N-36,  Chejler,  P*. 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant  at 
small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit.  Better  than  B  batteries.  In 
use  over.three  years.  Guaranteed.  Free  pamphlet. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Fall  Garden 

Not  often  do  the  annuals  bloom  them¬ 
selves  out  as  this  wonderful  Fall.  There 
are  still  Calendulas  and  an  annual  mal¬ 
low,  “may  be  sylvestris,”  writes  my 
botanical  friend.  I  wonder  why  I  didn’t 
cover  them  a  bit  one  cold  night  and  per¬ 
haps  they  would  have  bloomed  even  bet¬ 
ter.  These  cooler  days  Violas  and  pan¬ 
sies  are  bigger  and  better. 

One  Delphinium  was  not  cut  down  till 
late  so  that  bloomed  Ions  after  the  first 
frosts,  and  it  has  been  so  hot  and  dry  the 
precious  Fall  Crocus  was  nearly  through 
bloom  ins  the  end  of  October.  Petunias 
and  Yerbenas  are  brisht  in  their  porch 
boxes.  Next  year  I  think  there  will  be 
more  Verbenas. 

Fall  is  Mother  Nature’s  planting  time 
and  usually  wild  flower  seeds  have  srown 
well  for  me  Fall  planted.  This  year  it 
was  the  ragged  fringe  orchid  (Haben- 
aria),  white  false  indigo  (Baptisia  leu- 
cantha)  from  Iowa,  perennial  peas,  and 
some  berries  of  the  Daphne  mezereum  or 
h  ebruary  Daphne.  I  have  the  promise 
of  Scotch  broom  seed,  and  Viola  Rosina 
wouldn’t  start,  so  I  have  sunk  the  basin 
to  see  if  Winter  freezing  won’t  help. 

In  August  we  sowed  Lychnis  alpina 
and  Aiyssum  saxatile,  and  they  have 
grown  freely  but  Doronicum  or  leopard's 
bane  sown  at  the  same  time  germinated 
well  but  the  plants  are  so  tiny  I  fear  they 
won’t  winter.  It  is  raining  today  and 
when  it  is  over  it  will  be  ideal  weather 
to  clean  the  flower  beds. 

So  much  to  do  and  so  many  guests  the 
garden  got  from  under  control.  Friends 
came  from  Maine  to  California  really, 
and  we  had  such  delightful  visits;  they 
carried  home  plants  and  then  came  let¬ 
ters  filled  with  seed  hopes,  and  some 
plants  came.  The  articles  on  old-time 
plants,  especially  foliage  geraniums  were 
welcome.  The  old-time  pennyroyal  ger¬ 
anium  came  in  one  box  and  I  hadn’t  seen 
one  or  smelled  one  for  years  !  I  have  the 
silver  edge  Mrs.  Parker  geranium,  and  I 
see  the  Happy  Thought,  but  I  haven’t 
seen  Madame  Salleroi  in  years. 

How  plants  go  in  cycles.  This  Fall  I 
received  a  plant  much  like  the  iove-in-a- 
tangle  of  my  childhood  days,  but  more 
like  the  “pickle  plant”  of  a  few  years 
later.  I  wonder  if  these  are  not  Othonna? 
[Othonna  crassi folia  is  commonly  called 
pickle  plant  or  little  pickles.  We  do  not 
recognize  “love-in-a-tangle.”  Love-in-a- 
mist  is  the  old  name  for  Nigella. — Ed.] 

Two  other  pretty  trailers  came,  un¬ 
named.  Roth  have  oval  leaves  about  a 
half  inch  long ;  one  has  gray  green  leaves, 
the  other  a  white  edge.  Another  old-new 
house  plant  is  Hoya  earnose  or  wax  plant 
and  still  another  is  the  pink-flowered 
Mesembryanthemum. 

The  attempts  at  layering  shrubs  has 
been  very  successful,  so  next  year  we  will 
do  more.  I  simply  bent  over  this  year's 
growth,  cut  the  bark  a  bit  near  a  joint, 
covered  with  a  good  bit  of  soil  and  held 
them  with  a  small  stone,  and  this  helped 
to  keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist. 

Top-dressing  the  perennials  in  Novem¬ 
ber  or  before  snow  falls  is  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  garden.  We  on 
these  farms  are  fortunate  in  having  both 
barnyard  manure  and  wood  ashes  to  use. 
The  German  Iris  will  receive  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  ashes,  and  roses,  Violas  and  pan¬ 
sies  get  soot. 

Saint  Brigid  anemone  seed  grew  beau¬ 
tifully,  but  as  these  are  not  supposed  to 
be  quite  hardy  they  will  be  wintered  in 
a  cool  room  upstairs.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  wild  flower  roots  from  the  woods 
and  it  is  surprising  how  deep  many  of 
them,  like  adder’s-tongue.  Canada  lilies 
and  some  others  grow.  Fern  roots  tak¬ 
en  with  a  mass  of  soil,  transplant  readily 
now.  I  saw  one  porch  box  cheery  with 
the  wild  Boston  or  Christmas  fern.  Soon 
it  will  be  time  to  blanket  the  beds.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  says  protection  is  everything 
and  that  she  carries  over  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  many  southern  plants. 

Leaves  can  be  piled  a  foot  or  more  over 
lilies  and  Spring  flowering  bulbs  if  care 
is  taken  in  removing  in  Spring,  but  fox¬ 
gloves  and  Campanulas  are  easily  smoth¬ 
ered.  A  thick  coat  of  leaves  over  the 
roots  of  shrubs  aids  them  to  be  more 
vigorous  the  coming  season. 

Tritoma,  Hyacinthus  (or  Galtonia) 
candieans  and  Montbretias  are  all  better 
lifted  and  wintered  in  the  cellar  in  boxes 
of  soil,  although  often  proving  handy. 
Then  I  have  been  repotting  the  Ismene  or 
Peruvian  daffodil,  and  setting  away  for 
the  Winter,  and  Amaryllis  and  Agapan- 
thus  will  soon  follow  them  to  rest. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


From  the  Mailbag 

Vegetables  in  Heated  Cellar 

I  have  just  built  a  house  and  had  the 
cellar  floor  cemented  and  a  hot-air  fur¬ 
nace  put  in  cellar.  Every  room  is  piped 
and  having  these  long  hot-air  pipes  in  the 
cellar,  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  he 
able  to  keep  my  vegetables  in  this  cellar 
as  it  is  too  warm.  If  I  build  a  vegetable 
cellar  with  just  common  boards  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  and  keep  it  dark  would  vegetables 
keep  all  Winter?  f.  h.  p. 

Vermont. 

This  room  partitioned  off  from  the 
main  cellar  would  help,  provided  there 
was  a  window  so  that  the  cool  air  could 
be  let  in.  Otherwise  it  would  not  make 
much  difference. 

A  Question  of  Dahlia  Storage 

My  house  has  steam  heat,  a  new  stvle 
boiler,  and  the  cellar  is  very  hot.  I  am 
worrying  how  I  am  going*  to  keep  my 
Dahlia  tubers  through  the  Winter,  even 
though  I  have  a  room  separated  from 


where  the  boiler  is  located  to  keep  them 
in.  I  am  aware  there  are  quite  some  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  such  as  covering  them  with 
ashes,  peat  moss  and  sand,  but  my  idea 
was  to  put  one  box  inside  another  with 
an  air  space,  same  as  ice-houses  are  built, 
but  instead  of  filling  air  space  with  saw¬ 
dust  to  ilse  sifted  coal  ashes ;  then  over 
the  top  of  the  tubers  cover  thick  with 
paper  and  then  cover  the  box  with  a  good 
tight  cover.  Has  anybody  tried  this 
method?  I  would  like  readers  to  com¬ 
ment  on  it  as  I  have  some  good  varieties 
and  do  not  want  to  lose  them.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

Lilies  from  Seed 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  grow  lilies 
Irom  seed?  s.  n.  c. 

Oregon. 

.  In  the  State  of  Washington,  lily  seed 
is  usually  sown  as  soon  after  March  1 
as  the  season  permits.  Seed  is  sown  one 
inch  deep,  in  rows  18  in.  apart,  with 
from  20  to  30  seeds  to  the  foot  of  row. 
Clean  cultivation  is  given.  The  seed¬ 
lings  are  transplanted  the  first  or  second 
year,  any  time  after  the  tops  die  down, 
-the  seedling  are  set  four  to  six  inches 
apart,  and  four  to  six  inches  deep.  In 
New  Jersey  we  have  sown  the  seed  of 
Lilium  regale  as  soon  as  ripe,  covering 
the  sowing  over  Winter  with  litter,  and 
have  had  a  good  stand. 

Tariff  cn  Brick 

Can  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  tariff 
on  common  brick?  w  t  n 

New  York.  '  * 

The  tariff  on  plain  brick  is  $1.25  per 
1.000.  Other  brick  is  not  less  than  $1.50 
and  may  be  more  depending  on  its  value. 

Black  Knot  on  Plum 

W  ill  you  tell  me  how  to  kill  knots  on 
plum  trees?  r.-  T 

New  York.  *  ’ 

There  is  no  method  of  treatment  other 
than  cutting  it  out  and  burning,  and  this 
should  be  done  with  all  affected  parts. 
Where  a  tree  is  very  badly  infested  it 
might  better  be  destroyed  in  this  way 
totally.  For  scattered  knots,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  cut  off  the  pieces  containing  them 
and  this  will  save  the  tree.  The  disease 
is  infectious  and,  unless  the  knots  are 
taken  out  will  spread  to  other  trees  and 
sometimes  cherry  trees.  Close  watch 
should  be  kept  through  the  season  to 
make  sure  that  the  knots  are  found  just 
as  soon  as  possible  because  when  taken 
in  this  way  they  may  be  destroyed  with¬ 
out  much  injury  to  the  tree.  It  is  against 
the  agricultural  law  in  New  York  State 
to  harbor  trees  affected  Avith  this  black 
knot. 

Corn  Ear-worm 

V  hat  can  I  do  for  the  corn  ear-AATorm? 
We  Avere  greatly  tormented  this  year. 

Massachusetts.  b.  c. 

The  corn  ear-worm  comes  from  an  egg 
laid  on  the  silk  by  a  moth.  Dusting  the 
silk  Avith  a  mixture  of  one  part  sulphur 
to  two  parts  arsenate  of  lead  may  help 
a  little,  but  the  essential  is  to  kill  every 
one  of  these  Avorms  possible.  If  that  is 
done,  the  egg-laying  adults  next  season 
av ill  be  much  lessened.  It  is  a  big  job 
Avhere  one  has  a  lot  of  SAveet  corn,  but  is 
the  only  Avay. 

The  Rooty  Carolina  Poplar 

About  nine  years  ago  I  took  some 
branches  of  Carolina  poplar  and  stuck 
them  in  the  ground  A-ery  near  a  Avell. 
They  have  made  a  Avonderful  groAvth  and 
for  the  last  three  years  the  aa'cII  has 
given  out  or  gone  dry  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  It  never  failed  before  except  in  a 
A-ery  dry  time.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
trees  Avere  responsible.  f.  c. 

NeAV  Jersey. 

Those  Carolina  poplars  are  bad  to 
have  near  a  AA-ell  or  drain  pipes.  They 
do  rob  the  Avater  and  are  likely  to  fiil 
such  a  place  full  of  roots.  They  are  de¬ 
sirable  for  quick  growth,  but  should  be 
kept  away  from  places  Avhere  their  roots 
can  be  troublesome.  av.  av.  h. 


Interesting  Bulletins 

Farm  Terracing,  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
1669,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  discusses  soil  erosion  and  its  pre¬ 
vention,  and  supersedes  an  earlier  bulle¬ 
tin  entitled  “Terracing  Farm  Lands.” 
May  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  price  5  cents. 

.  Growing  and  Handling  SAveet  Potatoes 
in  California,  by  D.  R.  Porter.  Circular 
55,  California  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Dairy  Industry, 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  124,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  A  valuable 
study  of  dairy  economics.  For  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  price  15  cents. 

Christmas  Trees  as  a  Cash  Crop  for 
the  Farm,  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1664, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
gives  information  on  a  subject  that  is 
uoav  of  interest  to  those  with  idle  farm 
land  suitable  for  tree  groAving.  This  bul¬ 
letin  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  AYashington,  D.  C. 


You  say  that  you  have  driven  a  ear 
for  10  years  and  never  had  a  back-seat 
driver?  inquired  the  weak-chinned  gen¬ 
tleman.  “Yah,”  asserted  the  sad-faced 
man.  “I  drive  a  hearse.” — Credit  Lost. 


get  thisTR  ACTOR  of  a 

HUNDRED 
USES!!! 


3  H.  P.  GEAR 
SHIFT  MODEL 


Does  Work  of  Many  Men! 

Cut  production  costs!  That's  the 
way  to  make  money  these  days. 

Save  valuable  time  and  labor — by  using 
the  SHAW  DU- ALL  Garden  Tractor.  An 
Amazing  Money-Maker  for  farm3,  truck 
gardens,  fruit  farms,  nurseries,  poultry 
ranches,  estates,  golf  clubs,  suburban 
homes,  parks,  etc. 

SHAW  DU-ALL  CARDEN  TRACTOR 

plows,  harrows,  seeds,  cultivates,  harvests,  furrows, 
discs,  mows,  cuts  tall  weeds,  rakes,  hauls;  pump3  water; 
runs  saws,  concrete  mixers,  feed  grinders,  machine 
shop  and  all  belt  machinery.  5  sizes,  1  to  6  horse  power; 
speed  and  width  quickly  adjusted  as  required  forthe  job. 
Walkorride.  Costsonly2to4cperhourtorun.  Briggs 
and  Stratton  engines.  3  speeds  forward,  and  reverse. 
Prices  Greatly  Reduced  to  meet  present  conditions. 
Get  yours  now— andSAVE.  Writetoday  for  FREE  Lit¬ 
erature,  Easy  Payment  Plan,  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER! 
EASY  TO  e,  WE  TELL 


FREE  ^ 

SHAW  DU- 
ALL  Catalog: 
ami  “Truck 
G  rowers' 
Manual". 
Write! 
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^•TRACTOR 

m  FROM  YOUR 

OLD  CAR! 


Does  All  Farm  Work — Cuts  Production  Costs! 


SHAW  TRACTOR  EQUIPMENT 

makes  your  old  Model  “T“  or 
A"  Ford,  Chevrolet  or  other 
old  car  into  a  powerful  .depend¬ 
able  tractor— at  amazingly  low 
cost.  Tests  prove  SHAW  Trac¬ 
tor  does  farm  power  work  as 
well  as  expensive  tractor.  New 
HIGH  ARCH  Model  straddles  1 
or  2  rows  of  corn, etc. Has30-in. 
clearance.  Cultivates  15  to  20 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 


acres  per  day .  Handles  16-in., 
or  two  12-in.  plows  nicely. 
Pulls  7-ft.  disc  harrow.  Can 
be  used  todisc, seed, haul, run 
belt  machinery,  etc.  Price 
Greatly  Reduced  to  meet 
present  conditions.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  Literature, 
Easy  Payment  Plan,  lO-DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER!  Specify  which 
machine  you’re  interested  ini 
I  Galesburg,  Kan. 


NOW ...  .  PULL  STUMPS 


j/. ,  IN  RECORD  TIME 

tor ^ 


With  a  Hercules  new  Tractor- Drive 
Stump  Puller,  you  can  easily  and 
quickly  clear  your  own  land  —  and 
make  big  money  doing  the  same  j  ob 
for  neighbors.  One  man  does  all  the 
work.  Automatic  clutch  utilizes  both 
forward  and  back  trips  of  Tractor — 
no  driving  over  pulling  rope  —  no 
belts,  sprockets ordrive  chains — com¬ 
plete  outfit,  light  and  compact.  Does 
the  work  i  n  hal  f  the  time — dou  bles  prof- 
its.  Suitable  for  any  make  of  tractor. 


ALSO-Wd 


operated  and 


horse  power 


machines 


Proved  best 


by  official 


testa. 


10%  POWN 


Balance  in  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 


Today  —  write  for  special 
factory  prices  .  .  .  and  free 
book  on  land  clearing  profit 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

2830  —29th  St., 

CENTERVILLE  .  IOWA 


WAGON- MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  10-year-old  company- 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  finance  you.  Vou  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no-investment”  propositions  are  open.  Kacli 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  ciiance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
0-82  11,  Winona,  Minn. 


HOT  BED  SASH 


Redwood,  $1.40 — While  Pine,  $1.60 

Well  made  with  cross-bar.  ten¬ 
ons  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

3  GLASS  *  .  •  $1.90  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BR0.  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Send  coupon 
for  this  inter¬ 
esting  Banking 
by  Mail 
booklet. 
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NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK  ▼  yr 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 
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<  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 

_  *  -i  i  . 1  .1...  It  *  I ,  . .  ndfroidiemrr  or 


such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscriber  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ol 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WE  ALL  realize,  without  figuring  on  it,  that 
the  possible  increase  from  a  kernel  of  corn  in 
a  period  of  five  years  is  large,  hut  the  following  let¬ 
ter  makes  it  more  impressive : 

R.  Q.  Tenney,  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  who  wrote  the 
letter  printed  on  page  1063.  sent  us  seven  kernels  of 
corn  from  Colorado  five  or  six  years  ago.  Six  of  them 
grew.  We  had  an  acre  three  years  ago  and  two  acres 
this  year  planted  in  June.  It  was  all  ripe  with  the 
Jate  Fall,  the  largest  corn  that  gets  ripe  here.  w.  d. 
Windham  Co.,  Vt. 

The  size  of  these  ears  is  not  mentioned,  but  tak¬ 
ing  the  moderate  estimate  of  300  kernels  each  (they 
might  easily  be  more)  those  six  kernels  that  grew 
produced  1,800  the  first  year,  counting  one  ear  to  a 
ktalk,  good  for  1,800  ears,  or  540,000  kernels  the 
next  year.  Truly  nature  is  not  lazy  when  given  op¬ 
portunity  to  work.  Mr.  Tenney  certainly  “started 
something”  when  he  sent  those  seven  kernels  of  corn 
to  Vermont. 

* 

THE  home  heating  plant  is  the  greatest  Winter 
comfort  in  a  country  house,  but  it  often  raises 
p  new  storage  problem.  Many  write  us  that  the  cel¬ 
lar  is  very  warm  so  that  they  can  no  longer  store 
roots  or  vegetables.  We  think  that  in  many  eases 
the  trouble  may  be  lessened  by  properly  insulating 
steam  and  liot-water  pipes  in  the  cellar.  In  one 
case  under  observation,  steam  did  not  circulate 
properly  through  the  upper  floors,  while  the  cellar 
was  uncomfortably  warm.  The  trouble  was  rectified 
by  insulating  the  pipes  in  the  cellar  with  asbestos, 
so  there  was  no  wasted  heat.  A  cellar  of  good  size, 
with  insulated  pipes  and  windows  for  ventilation, 
should  not  become  uncomfortably  warm,  but  there 
should  be  a  separate  storage  room,  with  sufficient 
ventilation,  where  a  lower  temperature  may  be 
maintained:  Naturally,  where  crops  are  stored  for 
sale,  a  pit  or  cellar  for  this  storage  is  a  part  of  the 
farm  equipment. 

* 

APPLES  continue  to  lead  produce  shipments  with 
1,000  carloads  daily.  The  price  movement  is 
interesting  because  of  some  tendency  to  higher 
values  here  and  there  in  early  November,  as  the  new 
supply  decreases,  and  stored  fruit  enters  the  market. 
Small  advances  occurred  in  several  eastern  produc¬ 
ing  sections,  and  even  in  British  markets,  but  so  far 
the  foreign  trade  has  not  offered  much  encourage¬ 
ment.  Some  are  wondering  why  more  southern  ap¬ 
ples  were  not  exported  in  September  and  October. 
Prices  of  $4  to  $6  per  barrel  in  England  contrasted 
with  $2  to  $3  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  It 
looked  as  if  more  apples  might  have  been  shipped 
over,  but  supplies  of  American  apples  in  English 
markets  were  light  to  moderate  all  that  time.  Ex¬ 
porters  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  the  British  currency 
troubles  just  as  they  were  in  war  times.  The  south¬ 
ern  apple  season  is  somewhat  earlier  than  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
West,  and  shipments  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
sections  passed  their  height  some  time  ago.  It  was 
a  large  crop  in  that  region,  and  the  cold  storage 
houses  are  filled  mostly  with  apples  of  good  grade, 
because  prices  were  not  high  enough  to  warrant 
storing  the  low-grade  fruit.  Prices  were  advancing 
slightly  in  early  November,  and  many  shippers  were 
expecting  considerably  higher  prices.  Apples  ranged 
about  15  cents  a  bushel  lower  in  the  southern  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  than  in  the  North  this  season.  Thus, 
the  most  prominent  southern  variety,  the  York,  sold 
at.  about  TO  cents  a  bushel  in  producing  sections, 
compared  with  85  cents  for  Baldwins  in  New  York 
and  in  Michigan.  A  few  carloads  lately  have  been 
sold  in  the  Rochester  district  at  00  cents.  Greenings 
are  a  rather  short  crop  this  year  and  the  quality 


good,  resulting  in  prices  as  high  as  $1.25  per  bushel 
out  of  storage.  These  are  in  some  demand  for  ex¬ 
port  but  in  general  the  export  trade  is  light  in  all 
eastern  apple  sections. 

* 

4 

THE  first  killing  frost  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
occurred  November  5.  Reports  from  much  far¬ 
ther  north  indicate  a  similarly  long  Fall,  giving  late 
corn  a  chance  to  ripen  and  apples  opportunity  for 
full  development,  without  danger  of  their  freezing 
on  the  trees.  Considerable  Fall  plowing  is  figured 
on  where  the  ground  is  in  condition.  In  many  lo¬ 
calities  it  is  still  dry.  While  there  has  been  a  fair 
amount  of  rain  during  the  season  the  ground  dried 
so  deeply  last  3Tear  it  has  not  been  thoroughly 
soaked  to  any  depth.  The  season  is  favorable  for 
Fall  planting  of  fruit  trees,  and  there  is  still  time 
for  this  in  much  of  our  northern  country.  There  are 
a  great  many  gardens  and  yards  where  a  dozen  or 
15  peach  trees  might  easily  he  set  without  crowding 
anything  else.  Peach  trees  are  true  ornamentals 
when  properly  treated.  The  foliage  and  flowers  are 
attractive,  and  the  tree  graceful  and  just  large 
enough  to  look  well.  And  then  there  are  fruit  pos¬ 
sibilities  worth  considering,  often  a  surprising  crop 
in  sections  not  generally  considered  peach  country. 

* 

POULTRY  markets  were  unsettled  in  November, 
because  of  heavy  receipts  of  fresh-killed  stock, 
besides  the  large  holdings  in  storage.  The  surprise 
of  the  poultry  situation  this  year  was  the  heavy 
shipments  of  large  chickens  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  result  was  a  liberal  poultry  supply  reck¬ 
oned  in  pounds,  and  also  a  set-back  from  the  fairly 
good  prices  of  Summer  and  early  Fall,  besides  a 
storage  surplus  likely  to  hold  down  the  Winter 
price.  This  deluge  of  poultry  supplies  was  usually 
explained  by  the  cheapness  of  feed.  Poultrymen 
reasoned  that  they  could  get  more  for  grain  when 
turned  into  poultry  meat,  since  corn  and  wheat  were 
cheaper  than  before  the  war,  while  poultry  was 
about  one-third  higher  than  in  pre-war  years.  It 
paid  better  to  feed  out  the  grain  than  to  sell.  An¬ 
other  reason  for  the  heavy  supply  is  that  it  was  a 
better  season  for  raising  chickens  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  and,  even  though  the  hatch  was  smaller, 
most  of  the  chickens  lived.  That  was  especially  true 
with  turkeys  in  the  Far  West.  The  turkey  supply 
was  increased  somewhat  by  heavy  imports  from 
South  America.  These  are  not  like  fresh-killed  na¬ 
tive  stock  hut  they  fill  a  part  of  the  demand  and 
some  will  compete  in  the  year-end  markets.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  fowls  also  were  more  liberal  than  expected 
hut  shipments  slowed  down  when  egg  prices  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  hens  were  better  able  to  pay  for 
their  hoard.  The  fairly  good  prices  themselves 
tended  to  increase  the  market  supply  of  poultry.  No 
doubt  many  farmers  ate  pork  during  a  season  of 
five  to  six-cent  hogs,  and  shipped  away  all  of  their 
spare  chickens  at  15  cents  or  more  per  pound.  They 
did  the  same  with  eggs,  causing  heavier  shipments 
in  October,  just  when  supplies  were  expected  to  les¬ 
sen.  Farmers  this  season  have  been  selling  what¬ 
ever  they  could  spare  in  the  need  to  raise  funds. 
It  is  likely  there  will  he  no  shortage  of  turkeys  for 
the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  market.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  turkeys  on  farms  is  estimated  2  per  cent 
larger  than  a  year  ago,  owing  mainly  to  gains  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  and  in  Texas.  A  few  of  the 
Eastern  States  show  some  small  increases.  Prices 
have  started  the  season  considerably  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  although  some  of  the  retail  dealers  do  not 
seem  to  have  shifted  their  prices  according  to  the 
wholesale  market. 

* 

HE  National  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  collecting  varieties  of  Soy  beans  in  Asia 
for  trial  in  this  country.  More  than  2, (MX)  varieties, 
the  largest  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  are 
being  harvested  this  jrear  at  the  experiment  farm  at 
Arlington,  Va.  The  Soy  beans  were  brought  from 
Japan,  China,  Manchuria,  Korea  and  Formosa,  by 
W.  .T.  Morse,  who  spent  two  years  studying  and  col¬ 
lecting  them.  Growing  all  these  varieties  at  the 
Arlington  Farm  is  the  first  step  in  introducing  new 
varieties  in  different  regions  of  this  country.  Next 
year  seed  from  these  Soy  beans  will  he  sent  to  ex¬ 
periment  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  further  testing.  No  seed  will  he  available  for 
general  distribution,  however.  Soy  beans  are  being 
used  in  many  experiments.  In  Japan  the  Soy  bean 
is  popular  as  a  green  vegetable.  Many  Japanese  va¬ 
rieties  are  being  tried  in  this  country  as  green  beans. 
In  Manchuria  the  Soy  bean  is  grown  chiefly  for  the 
oil  and  oilmeal  which  are  made  from  it.  About  30 
varieties  are  commonly  grown  in  the  United  States, 
hut  these  are  mainly  for  forage  and  grain. 
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ANADA  is  making  great  use  of  its  water  power 
for  electric  current  development.  The  Abitibi 
is  the  largest  power  river  of  Northern  Ontario.  It 
drains  an  area  of  approximately  11,000  square  miles 
and  in  its  course  of  228  miles  has  a  total  descent  of 
about  800  feet’.  Three  developments  at  Twin  Falls, 
Iroquois  Falls  and  Island  Falls  with  installations 
totaling  106.000  horse-power  serve  pulp  and  paper 
mills  at  Iroquois  Falls  with  power.  A  fourth  de¬ 
velopment  is  now  under  construction  at  the  Canyon 
where  330, 000  horse-power  will  he  installed.  Part  of 
this  power  will  he  transmitted  to  the  Sudbury  min¬ 
ing  field  while  the  remainder  will  he  used  at  Iro¬ 
quois  Falls.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
descent  in  the  river  still  remains  undeveloped. 

* 

HERE  are  two  general  ways  of  exhibiting  ap¬ 
ples  at  shows,  one  the  selected  specimens  for 
plates  or  groups,  and  the  other  the  commercial  run 
of  the  crop.  Our  correspondent  R.  H.  Sudds,  of 
State  College,  Pa.,  who  writes  those  newsy  items  of 
“Orchard  Seedlings”  frequently,  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  this  subject : 

From  indications  of  the  number  of  commercial  apple 
packs  earmarked  and  sent  to  Harrisburg  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show,  held  during  the  week  of  January 
18,  the  commercial  class  will  have  a  large  number  of 
entries.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  make  this  class  the 
chief  center  of  interest  of  the  fruit  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits,  since  it  shows  what  the  trade  is  receiving  for 
its  money,  rather  than  what  the  grower  was  skillful 
enough  to  pick  out  of  the  total  crop  of  his  orchards. 
Every  year,  as  at  all  other  fruit  exhibits,  several  per¬ 
sons  ask  where  they  can  buy  a  bushel  of  apples  like  the 
live  on  that  plate  or  like  that  fancy  basket  on  exhi¬ 
bition.  Everyone  knows  that  there  are  none  for  sale 
at  any  reasonable  price  possessing  such  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.  Therefore,  the  commercial  pack  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  more  important  for  competitive  exhibits. 

The  commercial  pack,  as  we  noticed  it  last  year 
at  the  Harrisburg  show,  was  very  striking  and  at¬ 
tracted  far  more  attention  than  the  individual 
plates.  At  a  purely  horticultural  exhibit  the  ease 
is  different.  There  it  is  purposed  to  show  the  va¬ 
rieties  in  as  near  individual  perfection  as  is  possible. 

* 

N  SOUTH  Dakota  hay  and  grain  exchange  lists 
are  issued  by  the  extension  service  in  co-opera- 
tion  with  the  county  agents.  These  lists  contain 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  offering  or  desiring 
hay  or  feed,  and  railroad  over  which  shipments 
would  be  made.  The  extension  service  does  not  en¬ 
ter  into  any  bargain,  but  attempts  to  bring  buyers 
and  sellers  together. 

* 

WE  HAVE  been  reading  with  pleasure  a  book 
written  by  a  friend  in  the  Southland,  Robert 
Sparks  Walker,  who  has  the  privilege  denied  most 
of  us  of  looking  daily  at  the  mountains  and  valleys 
and  beautiful  river  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  This 
book  is  "Torchlights  to  the  Cherokees.”  It  is  the 
story  of  the  Brainerd  Mission  to  the  Cherokee  In¬ 
dians,  founded  in  1816,  and  carried  on  for  20  years 
until  the  Indians  were  moved  to  the  West.  The 
Cherokees  were  early  found  by  explorers  to  be  the 
most  ambitious  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  old  Chero¬ 
kee  Country  originally  contained  40.000  square  miles, 
parts  of  what  are  now  Alabama,  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
linas,  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  They  suffered  much 
from  De  Soto  and  other  explorers,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  became  suspicious  of  the  motives 
of  the  whites.  One  notable  exception  is  mentioned, 
that  of  William  Bartram,  botanist,  who  made  a 
journey  through  their  lands,  treated  them  with  con¬ 
sideration,  and  in  his  journal  mentions  their 
friendliness  and  hospitality.  They  were  timber  with 
which  missionaries  with  good  sense  could  work.  Mr. 
Walker  has  examined  a  large  number  of  documents 
regarding  the  Brainerd  Mission  and  Cherokee  In¬ 
dians  of  the  time,  and  the  result  is  an  interesting 
and  instructive  book,  well  worth  thorough  reading. 


Brevities 

Moke  about  killing  the  rats,  page  1135. 

Yes,  Winter  apples  are  getting  to  be  good  to  eat. 

Congress  is  starting  to  bud  out,  and  will  soon  be  in 
full  bloom  again. 

It  will  soon  be  weather  for  the  good  old  felt  boots. 
Cold  feet  are  uncomfortable  and  dangerous. 

“Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat.  and  drink  the  sweet,  and 
send  portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared.” 

The  World’s  Grain  Exposition,  planned  for  next 
year  at  Regina.  Canada,  has  been  postponed  one  year, 
to  July  24-August  5,  1933. 

Farmers’  Bulletin  1667,  “Rural  Community  Fire  De¬ 
partments”  is  well  worth  studying.  It  is  issued  by  U. 
8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

According  to  government  figures  motor  trucks  are 
hauling  approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  total  ship¬ 
ments  transported  to  market  20  miles  or  more. 

Friend  Reber,  page  1135,  prefers  the  light  colored 
dry  sweet  potatoes.  We  like  them  dark  and  moist, 
with  the  juice  running  out  like  molasses,  when  baked. 
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Overproduction  Overworked 


SECRETARY  Hyde,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  spoke  at  a  recent  convention  at 
Columbia  University  in  New  York  City.  He  con¬ 
trasted  the  prosperity  of  industry  and  business  with 
decline  of  agriculture  during  the  boom  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  slump  of  1929.  He  viewed  it  as  refresh¬ 
ing  that  economists  and  financiers  should  now  ex¬ 
press  the  calm  opinion  that  the  recovery  of  national 
industries  must  await  the  recovery  of  agriculture. 

The  Secretary  recited  the  shrink  during  10  years 
in  farm  values  from  sixty-six  billion  to  forty-eight 
billion  dollars,  and  the  decline  in  farm  income  from 
twelve  billion  to  nine  and  one-half  billion  dollars, 
and  the  increase  of  172  per  cent  in  farm  taxes. 
Then  the  decline  of  agriculture  began  to  be  felt  in 
the  towns  and  cities.  Industry  found  that  40  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  nation  did  not  have  money 
to  buy  the  output  of  the  mills  and  factories.  Banks 
failed,  securities  declined,  village  stores  lost  trade, 
railroads  lost  revenue,  their  securities  declined,  fac¬ 
tories  closed  and  men  lost  employment.  Fear  and 
panic,  having  its  beginning  in  farm  distress,  spread 
from  village  to  city  and  brought  on  business  and 
financial  decline.  The  one  outstanding  cause  of 
farm  depression,  he  said,  is  overproduction.  Secre¬ 
tary  Hyde  emphasizes  this  farm  calamity  of  over¬ 
production.  He  says  our  agricultural  plant  is  too 
large,  that  we  produce  more  than  we  can  sell,  and 
that  anything  that  would  increase  the  price  would 
increase  production  and  make  matters  worse  than 
before.  His  remedy  is  to  reduce  production  to  mar¬ 
ket  demands.  To  this  end  he  would  adopt  a  land 
policy,  reduce  the  cultivated  acreage,  and  devote 
more  of  it  to  forests,  game  preserves  and  recreation. 
By  these  means  he  would  reduce  cultivation  to  those 
lands  which  would  support  what  he  calls  an  Ameri¬ 
can  standard  of  living.  The  peril  of  agriculture  is 
overproduction.  In  a  previous  New  York  address 
he  said  the  main  trouble  is  in  fear  and  fright,  and 
no  change  of  law  or  policy  is  needed. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  out  of  step  with  such  a  high 
agricultural  authority,  but  we  just  cannot  see  it  his 
way,  and  we  think  farmers  will  expect  us  frankly 
to  state  our  reasons.  In  the  first  place  this  theory 
of  overproduction  puts  all  the  blame  for  farm  de¬ 
pression  up  to  the  farmer  himself.  It  takes  no  ac¬ 
count  of  under-consumption.  It  is  silent  on  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  government  for  increased  production. 
It  leaves  untouched  the  manipulation  of  markets, 
the  gambling  on  the  grain  and  produce  exchanges, 
and  the  burden  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  all  of 
which  increase  the  cost  of  farm  production  and  re¬ 
duce  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar 
and  his  own  purchasing  power.  The  farmer  is  not 
responsible  for  these  conditions.  They  are  forced 
upon  him  against  his  protest. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  prolonged  depression 
in  agriculture  resulted  ultimately  in  the  general  col¬ 
lapse  of  industry.  This  is  a  repetition  of  history. 
No  country  ever  escaped  the  folly  of  an  impoverished 
agriculture.  Secretary  Hyde  expressed  these  facts 
clearly  and  well,  but  it  is  not  admitted,  as  he  thinks, 
that  the  cause  of  farm  depression  is  overproduction. 
Furthermore  a  large  number  of  farmers  will  dispute 
that  an  increase  of  farm  prices  would  necessarily 
result  in  more  overproduction.  With  high  taxes,  in¬ 
terest  and  other  fixed  charges  farmers  are  often 
spurred  on  to  increase  production  at  low  prices  to 
avoid  the  sheriff.  With  higher  prices  they  could 
meet  their  obligations  with  less  production.  Few 
farmers  will  admit  that  laws  which  help  4  per  cent 
of  the  people  to  control  80  per  cent  of  the  wealth  do 
not  need  to  be  changed. 

If  overproduction  were  undisputed  the  Federal 
government  should  stop  drainage  and  irrigation  pro¬ 
jects,  repeal  every  law  that  appropriates  funds  for 
research  and  other  work  that  tends  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  This  would  reduce  the  U.  S.  Department 
to  modest  proportions,  wipe  out  the  reclamation  bu¬ 
reau,  and  close  the  land  grant  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Men  still  living  will  recall  that 
originally  the  public  exjjense  of  these  institutions 
was  justified  on  the  theory  that  it  was  a  sound  pub¬ 
lic  policy  to  encourage  large  production  of  food  and 
raw  materials,  because  the  public  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  expense  in  reduced  costs  of  food  for 
factory  operators,  and  cheap  materials  for  manu¬ 
facture.  Many  students  of  agriculture  have  come 
to  see  that  the  national  subsidies  to  railroads  and 
banks  went  directly  into  the  assets  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  these  industries,  while  the  gratuities  to  agri¬ 
culture  went  to  institutions  which  stimulated  pro¬ 
duction  and  reduced  the  price  to  the  farmer  and  ac¬ 
tually  created  a  liability  against  him.  Many  there 
are  who  believe  that  agriculture  would  be  better 
off  if  all  subsidies  were  discontinued  to  everybody 
and  agriculture  left  to  develop  its  own  research  and 


educational  work  like  other  industries,  and  like 
them  add  the  cost  to  the  price  of  the  products  where 
sold.  Against  the  things  boastfully  done  for  the 
farmer  must  be  charged  the  things  sec-retely  done 
to  him. 

Again,  what  would  be  the  limit  of  our  capacity 
for  consumption  if  wealth  were  fairly  distributed 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  country  were  multiplied  accordingly? 
Secretary  Hyde  refers  to  the  American  standard  of 
living  for  the  farms.  What  is  this  standard?  Who 
is  going  to  regulate  it?  Who  will  pay  for  it?  If  the 
land  is  to  be  taken  away  from  those  who  cannot 
maintain  this  living  standard  of  silk  shirts,  broad¬ 
cloth  coats  and  movie  entertainment,  what  will  be 
the  standard  of  living  for  these  ex-farm  families 
when  they  are  driven  to  the  cities  to  increase  the 
army  of  the  unemployed?  Is  the  dole  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  maintain  them  in  this  new  American 
standard  of  living? 

There  are  men  and  women  who  love  the  soil  and 
the  open  country.  They  have  instincts  for  home  life 
and  healthy  children.  They  have  little  money.  Their 
wealth  is  in  health,  skill  and  courage.  They  have  a 
worthy  ambition  to  own  a  bit  of  land  and  to  make 
on  it  a  home  and  raise  a  family.  This  is  the  class 
of  small  freeholders  that  has  made  America  great. 
Must  we  now  commit  them  to  city  tenements  and 
bread  lines? 

Three  years  ago  the  present  administration  ap¬ 
pealed  to  farmers  with  the  assurance  that  it  held 
the  key  to  the  depository  of  permanent  prosperity. 
It  promised  to  put  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  abolish  poverty.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  hold  the  President  responsible  for  the  depres¬ 
sion,  but  he  did  fail  to  jolly  us  out  of  it,  and  he 
seems  powerless  to  check  the  powerful  financiers  in 
their  determination  to  go  all  the  way  through  with 
their  scheme  of  deflation.  Those  of  us  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  farm,  and  a  friendly  sentiment  for 
Mr.  Hoover  will  hope  that  he  will  not  come  back  to 
us  in  1932  with  Secretary  Hyde’s  overproduction 
theory  and  cure  by  plowing  under  every  third  row. 


I  grant  that  this  so-called  regulation  would  stabilize 
something  — -  it  would  stabilize  pretty  nearly  every 
wrong  condition  that  we  want  to  be  rid  of.  Free  com¬ 
petition  for  greater  excellence  in  quality  has  done  more 
to  create  wholesome  and  balanced  conditions  than  all 
the  business  laws  that  governments  have  passed. 

I  am  afraid  of  any  artificial  interference  with  natural 
production.  These  plans  to  destroy  bread — that's  what 
burning  wheat  and  restricted  acreage  means — and  to 
curtail  useful  labor,  are  startling  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  the  money  obsession  in  our  country.  We  think 
so  much  of  money  that  we  have  entirely  forgotten 
what  real  wealth  is.  We  shall  have  to  go  back  to 
earth  again. 

I  he  stock  market  does  not  affect  business  either  way 
except  when  it  takes  good  men  away  from  their  busi- 
an(i  turns  good  producers  into  feverish  speculators. 

All  our  so-called  progress  has  slipped  behind  the 
times.  Everything  is  yet  to  be  done.  There  is  more 
work  to  be  done  than  this  country  can  catch  up  with  in 
10  years. 

Taxes  must  come  down.  That  cannot  be  delayed  any 
longer  loo  many  governmental  groups  are  authorized 
to  collect  from  the  citizen.  That’s  got  to  stop. 

If  the  politicians  don’t  tackle  this  question,  people 
w?o  know  how  are  going  to  do  it  for  them.  And  this 
will  have  to  be  done  before  prosperity  comes  back. 
1  ins  country  will  never  work  hard  again  for  the  sole 
privilege  of  paying  taxes. 

The  kind  of  local  government  we  have  been  getting 
lias  not  been  worth  what  we  have  paid  for  it.  No  gov- 
ernment  could  possibly  be  worth  what  ours  has  cost. 

Money  is  only  another  part  of  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomical  machinery — it  must  stand  up  and  do  its  part, 
or  we  must  keep  remodeling  it  until  it  does. 


Milk  and  Cream  Imports 


THE  following  tables  give  imports  of  fresh  cream 
and  milk  into  the  United  States  from  Canada, 
and  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  from  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  by  customs  districts  during  the  month  of 
September,  1931 : 


From  Canada  to — 
Maine  and  N.  IT.  . 

Vermont  . 

St.  Lawrence  .... 

Buffalo  . 

Dakota  . 

Duluth  and  Superior 


CREAM 


MILK 


Gallons 

Dollars 

Gallons 

Dollars 

22 

50 

6.720 

13.440 

505 

127 

3,840 

3,120 

29,464 

4.445 

440 

1.024 

.  . 

,  , 

129 

40 

32 

36 

49 

24 

11,054 

17,670 

30,147 

4,636 

CONDENSED  AND  EVAPORATED 
From  Netherlands  to —  Pounds 

New  York,  unsweetened  . 76,373 

New  York,  sweetened  .  3]200 

Porto  Rico,  sweetened  .  2  094 

Total  from  all  sources,  $27,352. 


Dollars 

4,599 

305 

142 


Prices  and  Money 

DR.  GEORGE  F.  WARREN,  economist  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  gave  dairy 
farmers  some  valuable  information  on  the  influ¬ 
ences  that  contribute  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  farm 
prices,  in  an  address  at  the  Syracuse  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  on  October  31.  We  have  been 
misled,  he  explained,  by  the  assertion  that  supply 
and  demand  determine  the  price  of  any  particular 
commodity.  Prices  are  a  ratio  of  the  supply  of 
and  the  demand  for  gold  to  the  supply  of  and  de¬ 
mand  for  a  particular  commodity.  If  the  price  of 
one  commodity  falls,  while  the  average  price  of  all 
commodities  remains  stationary,  supply  and  demand 
fix  the  price  of  that  one  thing.  But  when  the 
average  price  of  all  commodities  changes,  up  or 
down,  it  is  due  to  the  supply  of  or  demand  for 
money  and  credit.  A  lump  of  gold  containing  23.22 
grains,  is  always  worth  a  dollar ;  when  stamped  by 
the  government  it  is  a  dollar.  If  gold  becomes  very 
scarce,  the  dollar  becomes  very  valuable  and  other 
things  fall  in  price.  In  times  like  the  present  the 
general  price  level  of  all  commodities  varies  most, 
and  consequently  this  major  variation  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  consideration  of  farm  prices. 

The  minds  of  the  people  of  city  and  farm  have 
been  confused  and  misled  on  the  influence  of  money 
and  credit  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices.  Dr.  War¬ 
ren  has  done  a  great  service  in  using  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  the  prestige  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  to  clarify  these  simple  economic  laws,  and  to 
correct  the  errors  that  have  misled  nearly  everyone. 
When  farmers  have  learned  this  lesson  on  “money 
and  prices”  we  will  have  advanced  well  on  the  way 
to  a  stable  dollar. 


Terse  Words  of  Wisdom 

HENRY  FORD  was  at  his  best  in  a  statement  in 
the  New  Y'ork  Sunday  Times  of  November  8. 
The  whole  communication  teemed  with  wise  phi¬ 
losophy  and  sound  economy.  Here  are  some  of  his 
aphorisms : 

Money  is  like  an  arm  or  a  leg — use  it  or  lose  it. 

We  are  going  to  remodel  our  economic  machinery  so 
that  it  will  not  fly  to  pieces  when  it  gets  out  on  the 
road. 

To  regard  present  conditions  as  permanent  and  then 
to  legislate  as  if  they  were,  is  a  serious  mistake.  It  is 
the  surest  way  to  keep  these  wrong  things  with  us.  I 
would  not  insure  unemployment ;  to  me  that  looks  like 
the  surest  way  of  establishing  unemployment  as  a  per¬ 
manent  evil.  What  we  should  do  is  to  abolish  it. 

There  is  great  talk  also  about  curtailing  production. 
The  suggestion  arises  from  despair,  not  from  hope.  V.  ho 
is  to  have  the  say  as  to  how  much  is  enough?  Will 
the  public  stand  for  a  system  that  puts  the  market  at 
the  mercy  of  the  manufacturer? 


Report  of  Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  October,  1931 


State  of  Origin  Milk 

New  York  . 1,999,392 

New  Jersey  .  58,813 

Pennsylvania  .  457,119 

Vermont  .  118.558 

Connecticut  .  20.185 

Massachusetts  .  12,659 

Maryland  .  10,660 

Ohio  .  730 

Delaware  .  2,685 

Indiana  .  220 

Wisconsin  . 


Total,  October.  1931 .  .2,681,021 
Total,  October.  1930.  .2,900,423 
New  York  State  furnished  74. 
and  82.6  per  cent  of  the  cream 
during  October,  1931. 


40-qt.  Units - ^ 

Cream  Condensed 

125,985  19,852 

1.614 

16,590  5,461 

5.184  63 

531 
84 

i,i7o  : : : 

8oi  253 

400 


152.359  25,629 

142,148  25,480 

5  per  cent  of  the  milk, 
,  coming  into  the  city 


October  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  October,  are  as  follows: 


Sheffield  Farms  .  $1  83 

Unity,  Buffalo,  net  at  farm . !!.’.’!!  .184 

Dairymen's  League  .  i  qq 


The  League  deductions  were,  8  cents  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness  and  5*4  cents  for  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  making  the  gross  price  $1,595. 


From  Tolland  County,  Connecticut 

Leading  tobacco-growers  in  Connecticut  are  talking 
of  taking  appeal  from  recent  decision  of  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  not  to  bar  admission  of  Sumatra  tobacco  un¬ 
der  the  tariff  law  after  January  1.  Shade  tobacco- 
growers  are  principally  concerned.  Shade-grown  to- 
bac^mConnecticut  has  an  estimated  value  of  nearly 

Apples  are  selling  fast  in  this  section,  one  lieavv 
grower  reporting  his  crop  nearly  sold  out.  Prices  are 
advancing ;  McIntosh  very  scarce,  and  several  car¬ 
loads  of  McIntosh  from  other  States  brought  in  to  heln 
supply  demamUfor  a  fine  red  apple.  McIntosh  quoted 
as  high  as  $2.  <o  bushel.  Baldwins  are  selling  for  $1  25 
to  $1.50  bushel ;  Pippins,  $1  bushel ;  peppers,  40c  bush¬ 
el  ;  turnips,  60c  to  $1  bushel. 

With  approach  of  Thanksgiving,  prices  of  turkeys 
are  of  interest.  Quotations  in  this  section,  50c  lb  •  but¬ 
ter  has  advanced  to  34  to  35c  lb. ;  eggs  are  quoted  at 
50  to  60c  dozen  ;  chickens,  dressed,  35  to  42c  lb. ;  po¬ 
tatoes  have  not  advanced  much  since  digging,  quoted  at 
60  to  75c  bushel;  onions,  $1.25  to  $1.50  bushel. 

Turkey  feeding  and  management  was  discussed  by 
Roy  E.  Jones,  extension  poultry  specialist,  at  Howard 
Thrall's  farm  in  Windsor  on  November  4.  James  M. 
Gwin  demonstrated  killing,  grading  and  picking.  The 
use  of  dynamite  in  road  building  was  recently  demon¬ 
strated  near  Bolton  Notch.  County  Agent  E.  E.  Tucker 
says  he  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  farmers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  the  use  of  explosives  on  the  farm.  Soil  blasting 
ditching,  rock  blasting,  orchard  rejuvenation  and  blast¬ 
ing  for  water  are  mentioned  as  possibilities  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  explosives.  c.  b.  kxight 
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Livestock  Production 
Problems  in  Ohio 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  at 
Wooster,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  valu¬ 
able  steer  feeding  work,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Paul  Gerlaugh.  Recent  tests 
show  that  cutting  stover  and  Alfalfa  hay 
into  inch  lengths  gave  an  increase  of  28 
lbs.  of  gain  on  calves  to  cover  cost  of  cut¬ 
ting  a  ton  of  the  roughage. 

When  I  visited  the  station  five  lots  of 
steers  were  on  test.  A  carload  of  steers 
was  used  in  each  lot.  The  cattle  were 
just  about  finished.  The  general  condi¬ 
tion  and  quality  of  the  lots  was  almost 
equal.  All  lots  were  exhibited  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair.  Different  amounts  of 
molasses  had  been  used  to  supplement  a 
ration  of  shelled  corn,  mixed  protein  con¬ 
centrate,  corn  silage  and  mixed  hay.  The 
amounts  of  molasses  had  been  varied  for 
the  different  groups  from  %  to  2  lbs.  per 
head  daily.  The  no  molasses  and  %-lb. 
groups  showed  the  best  finish,  and  had 
produced  more  economical  gains.  A  pre¬ 
vious  test  had  shown  that  a  protein  con¬ 
centrate  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  whole 
Soy  beans  was  more  efficient  than  either 
fed  alone.  When  fed  separately  they 
ranked  in  the  order  named. 

Ground  oats  replaced  one-half  the 
shelled  corn  in  a  ration  for  yearling 
steers.  Ground  corn  produced  faster 
gains.  Yearling  steers  fattened  at  Ohio 
on  Blue  grass  had  outgained  similar 
steers  fed  in  dry  lots.  The  dry-lot  steers 


A  Shropshire  Ram  Lamb  of  Exceptional 
Promise,  Owned  by  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station.  He  is  sired  by  the  Noel  Gibson 
ram  Belvoir  191. 

out-sold  and  out-dressed  the  steers  fed  on 
pasture,  but  returned  less  profit.  An 
average  of  their  past  three  years’  work 
shows  the  value  in  terms  of  returns  per 
acre  of  corn  fed  to  beef  cattle,  including 
pork  produced,  from  hogs  following,  was 
$43.67  (1930-1931  included). 

The  dairy  department  at  Ohio  has  just 
completed  one  of  the  first  tests  in  the 
United  States  relative  to  utilization  of 
wheat  as  a  feed  for  dairy  cows.  It  is  of 
particular  interest  due  to  the  present 
price  ratio  between  wheat  and  corn. 
Wheat  was  substituted  for  corn,  pound 
for  pound,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
the  grain.  The  two  grain  mixtures  used 
in  the  test  were,  corn  400,  oats  300,  bran 
100  and  oilmeal  100.  The  wheat-fed 
group  was  the  same  except  300  lbs.  of 
wheat  was  substituted  for  corn.  Alfalfa 
hay  and  corn  silage  were  fed  as  rough- 
ages,  at  the  rate  of  1  and  3  lbs.,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  every  100  lbs.  of  liveweight. 
Results  had  been  obtained  from  11  cows 
for  two  75-day  feeding  periods.  No  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  between  the  groups 
was  obtained.  The  wheat-fed  cows  pro- 
duccd  111.6  lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  of  dry  matter  consumed,  while 
the  corn-fed  produced  110  lbs. 

It  has  been  shown  from  recent  market 
studies  that,  when  lambs  are  fat  and 
ready  to  go,  the  feeder  has  only  one 
chance  out  of  four  to  gain  anything  by 
holding  them  longer.  This  only  chance 
is  a  rising  market.  The  cost  of  subse¬ 
quent  gains  may  even  destroy  this  one 
chance.  The  Ohio  Station  found  self¬ 
feeding  lambs  did  not  pay  and  was  not 
practical.  In  fact  self-fed  lambs  suffered 
heavy  losses  no  matter  how  carefully  they 
were  brought  on  full  feed.  In  required 
nearly  100  lbs.  more  of  concentrates  to 
produce  100  lbs.  of  gain  on  fattening 
Jambs  when  oat  straw  replaced  legume 
hay  as  roughage.  Present  indications  are 
that  when  legume  hay  is  high  in  price 
and  other  feeds  relatively  cheap,  a  par¬ 
tial  replacement  of  legume  hay  by  oat 
straw  may  be  financially  advantageous. 

A  series  of  feeding  tests,  involving  the 
use  of  Timothy  hay  in  the  ration  of 
sheep,  was  started  at  the  Ohio  Station  in 
1928.  Two  tests  have  been  completed. 
Sheepmen  are  generally  opposed  to  the 
use  of  Timothy  hay  for  wintering  ewes 
in  lamb.  The  tests  at  Ohio  were  de¬ 
signed  to  show  what  result  might  follow 
the  use  of  Timothy  hay  as  a  roughage, 
when  it  was  cut  early,  as  compared  with 
a  late  cutting.  A  summary  statement  of 
the  two  completed  tests  is  that  Timothy 
cut  for  hay  in  early  bloom  is  fully  one- 
third  more  efficient  roughage  for  sheep 
than  Timothy  cut  after  the  blossoms  have 
fallen  and  the  seed  is  ripening.  Appar¬ 
ently  then  the  constipating  effect  of  Tim¬ 


othy  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  seed. 
Eighteen  ewes  fed  on  early-cut  Timothy 
raised  17  normal  lambs,  making  normal 
gains.  Eighteen  ewes  fed  late-cut  Tim¬ 
othy  raised  only  12  lambs  which  weighed 
1  lb.  less  at  birth,  and  made  an  average 
daily  gain  31  per  cent  less  than  the 
early-cut  Timothy  hay  gi’oup.  Prof.  D. 
S.  Bell  in  charge  of  sheep  investigations 
strongly  emphasizes  that,  if  Timothy  hay 
must  be  fed  to  ewes,  cut  it  early. 

There  seems  to  be  some  increase  in 
skip  or  cull  lambs  on  eastern  markets. 
These  lambs  are  thin,  run-down  and  gen- 
erally  emaciated.  They  show  more  age 
than  the  average  run.  Usually  weighing 
50  lbs.  or  less,  they  sell  for  not  more  than 
half  the  price  received  for  top  fat  lambs. 
The  Ohio  Station  has  found  these  lambs 
almost  always  heavily  infested  with  in¬ 
ternal  parasites.  By  properly  treating 
them  with  suitable  worm  medicines,  and 
by  careful  feeding  they  were  able  to  fin¬ 
ish  these  native  skips  and  culls  into  mar¬ 


ket  toppers.  One  feeder  I  know  in  Ne¬ 
braska  is  doing  the  same  thing  with  hogs. 
Taking  thin  run-down,  necrotic  and 
wormy  pigs  by  properly  caring  for  them, 
ridding  them  of  worms  and  proper  feed¬ 
ing,  he  is  sending  them  back  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  top  porkers.  lie  is  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  hogs  for  practically  nothing, 
and  has  been  conducting  this  as  a  profit¬ 
able  enterprise  for  several  years.  Prof. 
Bell  also  found  that  on  test  it  required 
only  40  per  cent  as  much  grain  and  hay 
to  produce  100  lbs.  of  gain  on  nursing 
lambs  as  was  required  for  similar  lambs 
after  weaning. 

W.  L.  Robison  in  charge  of  swine  in¬ 
vestigations  at  the  Ohio  Station  has  some 
very  interesting  and  practical  tests  under 
observation  and  recently  completed.  A 
forage  experiment  was  started  on  .Tune 
9  last.  It  compares  Alfalfa,  Sweet  clover 
with  Winter  wheat,  Peruvian  Alfalfa 
with  Winter  wheat,  Soy-bean  pasture, 
Sudan  grass,  Red  clover,  and  rape  as 
sources  of  forage  for  fattening  pigs  Avhen 
they  are  self-fed  shelled  corn,  tankage 
and  salt.  There  was  no  great  difference 
in  rate  of  gain  up  to  the  time  I  observed 
the  pigs,  which  was  about  the  middle  of 
August.  However,  the  Alfalfa  lot  had 
made  the  largest  gain,  with  the  Peruvian 
Alfalfa  and  Soy-bean  pasture  ranking 
about  the  same  as  close  seconds.  The 
rape  pasture  had  made  the  smallest  gain. 

Another  test  just  completed  compared 
different  amounts  )f  cottonseed  meal  as  a 
supplement  to  corn  and  tankage  for  fat¬ 
tening  pigs.  One  g-oup  was  fed  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of :  Corn  67.5.  tankage  8. 
cottonseed  meal  20,  giound  Alfalfa  3,  and 


minerals  1.5  per  cent.  No  bad  results 
were  obtained  in  this  lot  from  feeding 
the  amount  of  cottonseed  meal  stated. 
The  pigs  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
1.15  lbs.  per  head,  at  a  feed  cost  of  $6.65 
per  cwt.  gain,  with  corn  figured  at  75 
cents  per  bushel,  cottonseed  meal  at  $35 
per  ton,  and  tankage  at  $55.  When  the 
cottonseed  meal  was  decreased  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half,  the  daily  gain  also  de¬ 
creased  .04  lb.  When  ground  hulled  oats 
were  added  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent  up 
to  120  lbs.  live  weight  gain,  and  then  at 
the  rate  of  9.5  per  cent  with  a  decrease 
in  cottonseed  meal  and  corn,  the  rate  of 
gain  was  only  .84  at  a  feed  cost  of  $7.98 
per  cwt.  gain.  When  linseed  meal  and 
Soy-bean  meal  were  used  instead  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  the  rate  of  gain  was  good, 
but  was  slightly  below  the  cottonseed 
meal  lot  first  mentioned. 

Robison  stated  he  considered  a  pro¬ 
tein  supplement,  in  small  quantities,  is 
needed  by  Spring  pigs  even  though  they 
are  running  on  good  forage.  As  a  recent 
experiment  on  protein  supplements  pro¬ 
gressed  the  pigs  receiving  corn  and  salt 
alone  did  more  and  more  rooting.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  they  are  fed,  pigs  may 
root  some  when  ground  is  soft,  but  those 


on  rations  which  contain  proper  nutri¬ 
ents  and  minerals  in  sufficient  quantities 
will  do  much  less  rooting  than  those  re¬ 
ceiving  a  deficient  ration.  Minerals  fed 
with  corn  increased  the  rapidity  of  gain 
18  per  cent  and  lowered  the  concentrate 
consumption  per  unit  of  gain  13  per  cent. 
A  combination  of  tankage  and  minerals 
was  more  effective  than  either  alone  for 
supplementing  corn.  These  results 
checked  with  a  similar  test  during  the 
previous  year.  The  old  expression,  “Root 
hog  or  die,”  seems  to  have  had  some  foun¬ 
dation  in  fact,  as  this  test  shows  that  a 
hog  which  does  excessive  rooting  is 
searching  for  some  vitally  needed  nutri¬ 
ent  or  mineral  element. 

Robison  fed  kelp  to  a  group  of  50-lb. 
shotes  for  167  days.  The  kelp,  which  is 
a  sea-weed,  was  used  as  a  source  of  or¬ 
ganic  minerals.  The  dried  kelp  meal 
contained  approximately  3S.5  per  cent 
minerals.  It  was  relatively  rich  in  potas¬ 
sium,  sulphur  and  iodine  but  low  in  cal¬ 
cium.  To  supply  the  latter  element,  lime¬ 
stone  was  fed  with  the  kelp.  Two  and 
one-half  pounds  of  kelp  were  included  in 
each  100  lbs.  of  feed,  which  made  the 
total  ash  content  of  the  ration  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  that  of  the  ration 
with  which  it  was  compared.  The  kelp- 
fed  pigs  did  not  make  quite  as  rapid  or 
economical  gains  as  similarly  fed  pigs 
when  a  mineral  supplement  was  used  in 
place  of  kelp.  It  was  thought  the  kelp 
may  have  been  used  in  too  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  optimum  results. 

In  recently  completed  tests  with  men¬ 
haden  fishmeal,  which  is  the  dried, 
ground  product  left  after  most  of  the  oil 
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has  been  pressed  from  a  whole,  non-edi¬ 
ble,  ocean  fish,  the  Ohio  Station  found  it 
to  be  more  efficient  than  the  trio  mixture 
for  supplmenting  corn  in  a  fattening  ra 
*  ion  with  50-lb.  shotes.  The  so-called 
“Trio  or  Trinity”  supplemental  mixture 
consists  of:  Tankage  2,  linseed  meal  1. 
and  ground  Alfalfa  1  part  by  weight.  It 
has  proved  superior  to  tankage  alone. 
Cottonseed  meal  may  be  substituted  for 
the  linseed  meal. 


Canadian  Ayrshire  Records 

The  Canadian  Ayrshire  Breedei*s’  As¬ 
sociation  states  that  during  the  month  of 
October  there  were  87  reports  of  cows 
and  heifers  which  have  qualified  in  the 

R.  O.  P. — 43  in  the  365-day  division  and 
44  in  the  honor  roll  or  305-day  division. 
Forty  of  the  43  records  imported  in  the 
365-day  division  were  made  on  two  milk¬ 
ings  a  day.  The  leaders  in  the  various 
classes  of  this  division  are  as  follows  : 

Mature  Class. — Admiral’s  Starlight.  A 

S.  Turner  &  Son,  Hamilton,  Out..  15.504 
lbs.  milk,  666  lbs.  fat.  average  test  4  30 
per  cent;  Dalfibble  White  Pansy,  Capt. 
•I.  C.  Dun  waters,  Fintry,  B.  C.,  14.290 
lbs.  milk,  594  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.16 
per  cent;  Lucette,  J.  Oilier  St.  Cyr  & 
Fils,  Nicole t,  Que.,  12.224  lbs.  milk,  594 
lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.86  per  cent. 

Four-year-old  Class. — Princess,  F.  W. 
Buttimer.  Bathurst,  N.  B.,  14.413  lbs! 
milk,  623  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.32  per 
cent.  This  cow  comes  16th  in  the  list  of 
the  20  highest  cows  in  the  four-year-old 
class,  365-day  division.  Grand  Master's 
Daisy  Burns,  Harold  Reeves,  Hawkes- 
bury,  Out.,  12.289  lbs.  milk,  508  lbs.  fat, 
average  test  4.13  per  cent;  Avonsyde  Red 
Rose,  Ut.  Col.  J.  B.  Maclean,  Puslinch, 
Out.,  11,127  lbs.  milk,  424  lbs.  fat. 

Tliree-year-old  Class. — Highfield  Mar¬ 
gery,  A.  M.  Dyment,  Jerseyville,  Out., 


The  First  Tasmanian  Eire  Born  in  the 
T  nited  Stales.  Owned  and  bred  by  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


11.734  lbs.  milk.  477  lbs.  fat,  average  test 
4.07  per  cent;  Terrace  Hill  Pride.  Lyall 
Dyment.  Jerseyville,  Out.,  10.249  lbs. 
milk,  412  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.02  per 
cent ;  Sparnelbank  .Temina  2nd,  Imp., 
Frank  Byrne,  Charlesbourg,  Que.,  9.069 
lbs.  milk,  382  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.21 
per  cent. 

Two-year-old  Class. — Beline  de  Leeds, 
Antonio  Bergeron,  Savoie,  Que.,  9.858 
lbs.  milk,  450  lbs.  fat.  average  test  4.56 
per  cent;  Harnelbel  Netta.  Harry  Mc¬ 
Gee,  Islington,  Out.,  12,033  lbs.  milk,  433 
lbs.  fat;  Appreciation  Dallette,  Paul  U. 
Laeliapelle,  St.  Paul  L’Ermite,  Que.,  9,- 
905  lbs.  milk,  414  lbs.  fat,  average  test 
4.18  per  cent. 

In  the  honor  roll  or  305-day  division, 
38  of  the  44  records  were  made  on  two 
milking  a  day.  The  following  gives  the 
leaders  in  each  class : 

Mature  Class. — Cloverview  Belle,  W. 

A.  Moase,  Kensington,  P.  E.  I.,  16.146 
lbs.  milk.  654  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.05 
per  cent;  Craigielea  Flirt,  Spice  &  An¬ 
derson,  Saltcoats,  Sask.,  11,997  lbs.  milk, 
644  lbs.  fat,  average  test  5.37  per  cent. 
These  cows  come  fifth  and  eighth  re¬ 
spectively  in  the  list,  of  the  20  highest 
cows  in  the  mature  class,  honor  roll  di¬ 
vision.  Dalfibble  White  Pansy,  Capt.  J. 
C.  Dunwalters,  Fintry,  B.  C.,  12,926  lbs. 
milk,  535  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.14  per 
cent. 

Four-year-old  Class. — Grand  Master’s 
Daisy  Burns,  Harold  Reeves,  Hawkes- 
bury,  Out.,  11,797  lbs.  milk,  488  lbs.  fat, 
average  test  4.14  per  cent ;  Burnside  Be¬ 
gonia.  II.  R.  Ness  &  Sons,  Howiek,  Que., 
12,052  lbs.  milk,  465  lbs.  fat ;  Belle,  An- 
tonion  Deseoteaux,  Ste.  Monique  de  Ni- 
colet,  Que.,  8,298  lbs.  milk,  385  lbs.  fat, 
average  test  4.64  per  cent. 

Three-year-old  Class. — Muncraig  Com¬ 
rade  2nd,  J.  G.  Brooks,  Pitt  Meadows, 

B.  C.,  10.091  lbs.  milk,  405  lbs.  fat,  aver¬ 
age  test  4.01  per  cent;  Greenwood  Jean, 
Gordon  Forbes,  Barrie,  Out.,  9,134  lbs. 
milk,  371  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.06  per 
cent;  Millantae  Charm,  Gilbert  McMil¬ 
lan,  Huntingdon,  Que.,  8,470  lbs.  milk, 
352  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.16  per  cent. 

Two-year-old  Class.— M.  C.  C.  Midget, 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine,  9,- 
141  lbs.  milk,  367  lbs.  fat,  average  test 
4.01  per  cent;  Greenan  Charlotte.  Waldo 
AY.  Skinner,  Senneville,  Que.,  8,567  lbs. 
milk,  357  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.17  per 
cent ;  Appreciation  Dallette,  Paul  U.  La- 
chapelle,  St.  Paul  L’Ermite,  Que.,  8,725 
lbs.  milk,  352  lbs.  fat,  average  test  4.03 
per  cent.  frank  napier,  Secretary, 

Canadian  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn. 


Astronomer  (to  his  young  wife)  : 
“Congratulations,  my  dear.  This  is  your 
birthday  and  I  shall  have  a  surprise  for 
yon  tonight!”  Wife:  “What  is  it?”  “At 
11  :30  tonight  there  will  be  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  moon  !”• — Credit  Lost. 


These  yearling  steers,  fattened  at  Ohio  Station  on  Blue  grass,  outgained  similar 

steers  fed  in  dry-lot. 


“Root  Idog  or  Die.”  As  a  recent  Ohio  Station  experiment  on  protein  supplements 
progressed  the  pigs  on  rape  receiving  corn  and  salt  alone  did  more  and  more  rooting. 


Regardless  of  how  they  are  fed ,  pigs  root  some  when  on  soft  ground,  however,  these 
shotes  on  rape  received  a  ration  containing  sufficient  protein  and  minerals  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  and  did  far  less  rooting  than  those  in  the  above  illustra¬ 
tion  whose  ration  was  deficient  in  both. 
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Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Meeting 

Recognition  of  the  widening  scope  and 
helpfulness  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  to  Jersey  breeders  and  dairymen 
was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  large  at¬ 
tendance  and  the  number  of  new  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  club  held  at  South  Coventry 
October  31.  Each  of  the  eight  counties 
of  the  State  was  well  represented  and 
everyone  evidenced  deep  interest  in  the 
herds  of  excellent  blood  lines  seen  in  the 
lour  which  preceded  the  meeting  as  well 
as  in  the  plans  of  the  club  to  increase  its 
usefulness  to  the  members. 

An  important  result  of  the  meeting 
was  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  con¬ 
fer  with  other  breed  and  dairy  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  State  for  a  study  of  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  disputes  between  producers 
and  distributors  regarding  butterfat  tests 
and  of  other  difficulties,  all  with  a  view 
to  improving  milk  marketing  conditions. 

At  10  :30  in  the  morning  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  guests  assembled  at  Wara- 
noke  Farm,  South  Manchester, _  making  a 
tour  which  included  the  150-year-old 
barn,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State  still 
used  for  dairy  purposes.  The  four  out¬ 
standing  bulls  as  well  as  the  beautiful 
cows  displayed  by  the  proprietors.  Fred 
W.  Pitkin  and  Peter  F.  Calhoun,  were  in¬ 
spected  with  appreciation. 

Elberta’s  Pogis  Foil,  the  senior  herd 
bull,  is  a  grandson  of  Figgis  Oxford  No¬ 
ble,  and  out  of  the  cow  Sophie’s  Elberta 
2nd,  a  silver  medal  cow  with  five  register 
of  merit  records  of  from  336  to  605  lbs. 
butterfat.  Ozonas  Interested  Owl  re¬ 
ceived  a  Certificate  of  Register  of  Merit 
October  15.  1020.  his  three  daughters  hav¬ 
ing  records  of  from  450  to  842  lbs.  but- 
terfat.  Two  of  his  daughters  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  granddaughters  now  in  the 
herd  attracted  much  attention.  Rosalie 
B’s  Choice  Owl  received  a  Register  of 
Merit  Certificate  April  0.  1030.  The 
junior  herd  bull,  Owl’s  Romeo,  was  sired 
by  Grace  Darling’s  Owl  Progress  and  is 
out  of  the  cow  Romance  Robin  Storrs, 
Silver  Medal  cow  with  510  lbs.  butterfat 
at  two  years,  a  granddaughter  of  Fau- 
vic’s  Prince. 

The  Silver  Medal  cow.  Sylvia  Pogis  of 
Waranoke.  raised  on  Waranoke  Farm, 
has  also  distinguished  herself  by  winning 
■the  State  Class  Championship  as  a  junior 
four-year-old  in  1030.  Her  daughters 
look  very  promising,  one  having  two  AAA 
records  of  6.35  and  6.31  per  cent  butter¬ 
fat:  another  daughter  made  51  lbs.  but- 
terfat  in  July  this  year  at  two  years  and 
three  months. 

It  was  particularly  interesting,  in  view 
of  the  discussions  about  contagious  abor- 
tion  at  the  July  Field  Day  of  the  club,  to 
learn  that  the  Waranoke  Farm  herd,  now 
numbering  38  head,  has  been  changed 
from  a  positive  herd  to  a  negative  one  by 
use  of  the  blood-test  and  that,  this  was 
done  entirely  by  raising  the  heifer  calves 
from  the  positive  cows  and  not  by  pur¬ 
chasing  negative  animals.  This  proced¬ 
ure,  Mr.  Pitkin  assured  the  visitors,  has 
been  followed  with  complete  success.  In 
the  past  four  years,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  abortion. 

The  Waranoke  Farm’s  application  for 
Ihe  tuberculin  test  was  one  of  the  very 
first  to  be  accepted  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  herd  has  been  fully  ac¬ 
credited  for  a  great  many  years. 

With  gracious  hospitality,  Messrs. 
Pitkin  and  Calhoun  insisted  that  before 
driving  on,  the  visitors  sample  the  Wara¬ 
noke  Farm  Jersey  milk,  with  creamy 
New  England  doughnuts  and  delicious 
McIntosh  apples  just  off  the  tree. 

John  E.  Kingsbury,  former  president 
of  the  club,  then  cordially  received  the 
visitors  at  Autumn  View  Farm  in  South 
Coventry.  This  farm,  purchased  by  Mr. 
Kingsbury’s  grandfather  in  1845,  has 
made  notable  dairy  records.  The  herd 
now  numbers  54  head.  The  present  herd 
sire,  Fauvic’s  Star’s  Emperor,  double 
grandson  of  Fauvic’s  Prince,  lias  12 
daughters  now  on  the  farm,  all  of  those 
which  have  been  tested  having  made  rec¬ 
ords  of  over  600  lbs.  butterfat. 

Among  the  silver  and  gold  medal  cows 
which  attracted  special  attention  were 
Autumn  View  Opal’s  Owl,  Silver  Medal 
cow.  State  Champion  yearling,  and  still 
State  Champion,  with  656  lbs.  butterfat 
as  a  three-year-old;  Autumn  View  Ozon¬ 
as  Fox  Owl.  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  as  a 
three-year-old,  with  781.84  lbs.  butterfat; 
Gold  Medal  as  a  five-year-old  with  842.06 
lbs.  butterfat;  Opal’s  Jennie,  with  823 
lbs.  butterfat  record  :  Waid’s  Raleigh  Pet, 
Gold  Medal  with  813  lbs.  butterfat;  Au- 
lumn  View  Daisy  Bella,  third  Gold 
Medal  with  699.06  lbs.  butterfat  in  305 
days ;  Agnes  of  Meadowbrook,  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  751  lbs.  butterfat. 

In  the  attractively  decorated  Coventry 
Grange  Hall,  the  Grange  and  Ladies 
Fragment  Society,  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Kingsbury,  served  an  old-fashioned 
chicken-pie  dinner  with  “all  the  fixings.” 
Dinner  music  was  furnished  by  the  Cov¬ 
entry  Grange  Orchestra. 

At  the  close  of  dinner,  the  membership 
committee,  armed  with  small  yellow  pros¬ 
pect  slips  to  which  were  attached  mem¬ 
bership  application  forms,  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  club  to  obtain  new 
members  and  distributed  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  slips  to  those  present,  who 
agreed  to  call  personally  on  the  prospects 
and  to  urge  them  to  join.  Each  prospect 
slip  contained  the  name  of  a  Jersey  breed¬ 
er  or  dairyman,  the  number  of  cattle  in  his 
herd,  and  facts  indicating  his  interest  in 
the  club,  such  as  attendance  at  the  Field 
Days  and  previous  meetings.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  taking  prospect  slips  was  charged 
with  the  names  taken  and  is  expected 


quickly  to  report  his  success.  A  number 
of  the  guests  joined  the  club  while  the 
names  of  prospects  were  being  called  out, 
and  showed  their  interest  by  immediate¬ 
ly  offering  to  call  on  other  prospects. 

Announcement  was  made  that  within 
the  past  few  weeks,  22  new  membership 
applications  had  come  in  as  a  result  of 
the  membership  campaign.  One  of  the 
most  unusual  applications  came  from  a 
young  boy,  Burton  W.  Gesner,  of  East 
River,  a  4-H  club  member,  who  won  a 
Jersey  hull  calf  as  a  prize  offered  by 
Oliver  G.  Jennings  of  the  club  at  the 
1930  Durham  Fair,  and  used  the  first 
money  earned  for  him  by  the  bull  for 
membership  dues. 

In  the  annual  election,  Harry  W.  Case, 
of  East  Granby,  was  chosen  president  for 
his  second  term.  Arthur  W.  Savage,  of 
Andover,  was  elected  vice-president ; 
Marey  I.  Berger,  of  Woodbury,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  and  Ralph  B.  Hemingway,  of 
North  Haven,  treasurer.  As  director-at- 
large,  A.  Victor  Barnes,  of  New  Canaan; 
John  S.  Ellsworth,  of  Simsbury;  John 

E.  Kingsbury,  of  South  Coventry;  and 
Theodore  M.  Savage,  of  Berlin,  were 
named. 

Since  the  constitution  of  the  club  now 
provides  for  but  one  director  from  each 
county,  a  resolution  was  presented  pro¬ 
posing  an  amendment  to  the  by  laws, 
which  will  be  voted  on  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  club  in  Merida n  on  December 
12.  In  anticipation  of  the  probable 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  two  direc¬ 
tors  were  elected  from  each  county,  one 
to  take  office  immediately,  the  other  to  be 
added  to  the  board  at  the  close  of  the 
special  meeting  in  December.  They  are  : 

F.  W.  Pitkin,  of  South  Manchester,  and 
J.  B.  Lewis,  of  Plainville  for  Hartford 
County :  L.  H.  Raymond,  of  Cromwell, 
and  II.  L.  Camp,  of  Middletown,  for  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County;  Robert  W.  Aborn,  of  El¬ 
lington,  and  Joseph  A.  MacVarish,  of 
Ellington,  for  Tolland  County ;  Frederick 
Sturges,  Jr.,  of  Fairfield,  and  John  S. 
Stevenson,  of  Bethel,  for  Fairfield  Coun¬ 
ty;  Robert  G.  Wetmore,  of  Winsted.  and 
A.  F.  Brecht,  of  Sharon,  for  Litchfield 
County :  Lee  Marsh,  of  Black  Hall,  for 
New  London  County  ;  Thomas  E.  Clark, 
of  Scotland,  and  Fred  Williams,  of  Wood- 
stock.  for  Windham  County;  Fred  F. 
Shepherd,  of  Woodbridge,  and  John  T. 
Carragan,  of  Middlebury.  for  New  Haven 
County. 

Robert  G.  Wetmore,  of  Winsted,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  sales  committee  for  the  1932 
Field  Day,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Berger  Farm,  Woodbury,  next  August, 
announced  that  plans  are  already  under 
way  for  the  consignment  sale. 

Very  helpful  facts  about  cattle  were 
demonstrated  in  the  two  motion  picture 
films  which  were  then  presented,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Tolland  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agent,  E.  E.  Tucker,  “Cow 
Judging  Demonstration,”  by  Prof.  Hugh 

G.  Van  Pelt,  explained  the  points  to  be 
considered  in  buying  cows  and  bulls.  “Fa¬ 
mous  Jerseys”  exhibited  champion  ani¬ 
mals  brought  together  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  films  were  loaned  by 
courtesy  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club. 


William  Louden 

Mr.  Louden  died  at  his  home,  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  November  5,  in  his  91st  year.  He 
was  so  widely  known  to  two  generations 
of  farmers,  through  many  inventions  of 
farm  machinery  that  his  life  and  work 
deserved  more  than  ordinary  mention. 

He  was  born  October  16,  1841  at  Cass- 
ville,  Huntington  County,  Pa.,  the  oldest 
son  of  Andrew  and  Jane  (Speer)  Louden, 
of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  ancestry, 
from  County  Antrim.  Ireland.  In  1842 
his  parents  moved  to  Iowa,  settling  seven 
miles  southeast  of  Fairfield,  on  what  is 
now  Loudendale  Farm.  He  was  educated 
in  country  schools  and  the  old  Axline 
University.  In  1867  he  invented  the  hay 
carrier  now  so  familiar  in  farm  barns.  At 
first  he  had  difficulty  in  selling  the  new 
“contraption,”  as  people  called  it.  The 
idea  of  getting  the  hay  into  the  mow  ex¬ 
cept  with  hand  forks  seemed  impractical, 
and  Mr.  Louden  often  had  to  install  the 
carrier  on  trial,  to  be  paid  for  after  a 
season’s  use  if  it  worked. 

In  1869  he  moved  to  Fairfield,  Iowa, 
establishing  the  Louden  Machinery  Co., 
for  the  manufacture  of  hay  tools,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there. 
Other  haying  tools  soon  followed  the  hay 
carrier  invention,  and  he  then  turned  his 
attention  to  other  labor-saving  equipment 
for  the  barn,  such  as  the  manure  carrier, 
flexible  barn-door  hanger,  all  steel  stall, 
etc.  He  soon  saw  that  farmers  of  the 
progressive  kind  were  anxious  to  obtain 
competent  advice  and  help  in  planning 
better  and  more  convenient  barns.  So  in 
1906  he  established  a  barn  planning  de¬ 
partment  and  offered  such  service  to  all 
who  needed  it. 

Among  his  business  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  may  be  noted  : 

Founder  of  the  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

President  since  founding  of  the  Iowa 
malleable  Iron  Co. 

President  Tribune  Printing  Co. 

Vice-president  Thoma  &  Son,  Inc. 

Director  Perry-Fry  Realty  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

President  Fairfield  Chautauqua  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Member  K.  of  P.,  Elks  and  Rotary  In¬ 
ternational. 

Honorary  member  National  Association 
of  Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers. 

In  1868  he  married  Mary  Jane  Patti- 
son,  who.  with  a  brother.  R.  B.  Louden, 
three  children,  four  grandchildren  and  a 
great-grandson,  survives  him. 


Empi  re  Oil  -  Bum  i  no 
Ta  nk  Heater  r- 


Greatest  improvement  ever  made  in  tank  heaters. 
Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16  hours  on  one  gallon  of 
kerosene.  No  sparks,  ashes  or  smoke.  Heating 
chamber  entirely  under  water,  no  heat  wasted. 
Guaranteed.  Save  feed— pays  for  itself  repeatedly. 


EMPIRE  N0N-FREEZABLE  HOG  WATERER 

Heavy  galvanized  iron — 70-gallon  capacity.  Oil 
burner  directly  under  trough — guaranteed  not  to 
freeze.  Keeps  water  warm  at  a  small  cost.  Keeps 
hogs  healthy— fatten  faster  on  the  same  feed. 


W *  also  Manu-  FARMER  AGENTS 

farlur.  Portable  wanted  in  every  locality.  Special 
lacture  ronaoie  „,fer  to  earmers  willing  to  show 
bmoke  Houses  Heater  and  Waterer  to  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers.  Write  at  once  for 
prices  and  special  offer.  Buy  di¬ 
rect  from  factory. 

Empire  Tank  Heater  Co. 
131  N.  7th  St.,  Washington,  la. 


I  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

BAR  NONE  RANCH 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Write  for  particulars,  we  will  tell  you  the 
truth.  Better  still;  come  over  and  see  the 
cattle.  Fall  calves  at  reasonable  prices. 

MAURICE  WHITNEY 

Berlin,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Special  for  November  and  December 

Four  bull  calves  two  red.  two  roan.  Best  of  type  and 
milking  inheritance.  $75.  each  delivered  anywhere 
in  New  York  or  New  England. 

FLIXTSTOXE  FARM  D.  II.  Oande,  Mgr.  DALTON,  MASS. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Crawford  County,  Pa. 

CLEAN  HEAVY  PRODUCING  COWS 

Bull  association  work  has  been  in  progress  for  12 
years  in  Crawford  County,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  great  majority  of  our  grade  and  purebred  cows 
now  for  sale  are  natural  producers.  It  is  not  chance, 
it  lia.s  been  planned.  We  always  have  plenty  surplus 
stock,  springers  and  fresh,  all  breeds  for  sale. 

Prices  in  Keepinq  With  the  Times 
CRAWFORD  COUNTY  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRY 
IMPROVEMENT  &  SALES  ASSOCIATION 
Market  House,  Mcadville,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernsey 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 


from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -!-  SMITH VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  to  buy  Guernsey  Bull  at  farmer’s 
price.  Serviceable  age.  Apply  at  once. 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Cows,  Calves 

Bull  18  month**,  registered  tested.  Accredited  Herd. 

E.  HALXjOCK,  WASHINGTON,  CONN. 


Miscellaneous 


Best  Time  To  Buy 

Hampshire  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

We  must  move  some  Yearlings  and  Two  Year  Old  Rams; 
also  Ewes  all  ages.  Special  Prices  on  Rams,  $26  each 
ami  up.  These  are  from  our  very  best  Imported  Breed¬ 
ing,  Send  your  order  witli  funds  or  visit  the  Hock  at 
White  Haven,  North  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  take 
away  your  selections.  Berkshires,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS 


$1.00  each  up— according  to 
age,  size,  weight,  in  solid  or 
mixed  colors.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder 
SCHOE.YBOK.VS  HATCHERY.  S49  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  X.  J 


Wanted  guinea  pigs  &  rabbits.  State  quantity,  weight, 
Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 


• 

•  • 

FERRETS 

Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction  j 

Book  1  — 

Free 

CCDDCTC  for  killing  rats. 
rCIHICIw  hunting  rabbits 
gv  an(j  other  game.  Males,  *3.50, 
■  Females,  *4.00.  Pair,  $7.00. 

If  Yearling  Females,  special  rat 

ll  catchers,  $0.00  each. 

k5*  w.  A.  PECK,  Now  Landau,  Ohla 

r-C  n DCTC  white  or  brown  yearlings 
1  EL  rv  r\  Ci  1  O  special  rat  hunters 

Females  $5.00,  males  *4.00  Young  stock  females  $4.25, 
males  $3.75,  one  pair  $7.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London, O. 

CFDDFTC  Ratters  and  Wild 
r  tKKL.  1  3  Game  Hunters 

Yearling  female.  $5.00;  young  male,  $3.50;  young 
female,  $4.00.  THOS.  SELLARS,  New  London,  Ohio 

FERRETS 

Singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  A  CO., Greenwich, O. 

rrpDCTQ  females  $4.00;  males  $3.50;  pair  $7.00.  Year- 
rcnncio  ling  females  special  ratters  *5.00.  We  ship 
O.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Corral*  either  color;  males  *4.00;  females $4.50:  dozen 
rerreis  $42.00.  K.  L.  IIAKTMAN,  New  London.  O. 


CCQDCTC  White  or  brown  guaranteed  healthy  stock, 
renncid  JESSE  WAITE,  Brunswick,  Ohio 


GOATS 


Goats  for  Sale 


3AANENS.T0GGENBURGS  ft  NUBIANS 

Bred  to  freshen  early;  also  regis¬ 


tered  Bucks  for  sale  and  at  stud;  including  Angoras. 

STROH’S  GOAT  FARM  -  -  MILFORD,  PA. 


FOR  SALE— Pure,  Hornless  TOGGENBURG  BUCK 
GOAT — 2  year  old,  $40.00.  American  Pure  Buck, 
$16.00.  S  J.  SHARPLF.S  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa, 


SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  T*l.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

6-7  weeks  old  .  $2.50  each 

8-9  weeks  old  .  2.75  each 

11-12  wks.  extras  4.00  each 

Buy  all  you  can  of  these  good  feeders  at  this  unusual 
low  price.  We  offer  choice,  carefully  selected  Berk¬ 
shire  &  O.  I.  C.t  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Duroc  <fc  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed — Barrows,  boars  or  sows.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  crating  charge.  Our 
Guarantee:  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times.” 

Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pits  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price. 

8  to  10  week*  old,  $3  each  C.O.D. ,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choicet  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed — 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC 
Lexingtonl,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  .  $4. DO 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $35  apiece. 

Pigs  That  ARE  Pigs 

Handsome  Boars,  all  breeds  and  ages.  Beautiful  Sows 
for  breeding.  Fancy  Shoats,  50  to  175  lbs.  for  feeders 
and  winter  meat.  Overstocked,  must  reduce.  Your 
price  is  mine.  C.  DAVIS  Box  11  Concord,  Mass. 

Feeding  Pigs  for  sale 

7-8  week*  old,  *3.00  each;  0-1 0  week*  old,  #8.00 

Sold  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Woburn,  Mass* 

Good  Pigs  and  Shoats  Zea<T 

trated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shoats  over  35  lbs.,  $5.00  ea. 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short.  Chesnold,  Hel. 

Big  Type  Polands 

The  rapid  growing  easy  feeding  kind. 

J.  K.  HACKETT,  NORWALK,  OHIO 

/V  I  /"*  pi/'1  O  Priced  reasonable,  true  type,  best 
O.  1.  W.  1  1VJU  quality,  pedigree  furnished.  Ship¬ 
ped  on  approval.  HOLLIS  CALVIN,  H.  2,  Heaver  Falls,  I'a. 

n  REG.  CUflNIP  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  >i.  Putting. 
—  UROC  Oflint  toil  A:  Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  V. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.l.  Pedigreed  Pigs, #8, 
o  Easiest  feeders;quickest  growers.  R.  HILL. Seneca  Falls, n.  T. 

CPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Fali  pigs 

^  ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa 

SHEEP 

!S  II  E  E  3?  .  .  . 

35  one  and  2  year  olds  Southdown  and  Shropshire 
cross,  bred  to  purebred  ram.  30  Registered  Shrop¬ 
shire  Ewes,  one  to  four  years  old.  All  priced  to  sell. 
J.  S.  JOHNSON,  Box  363,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

f7/x|«  Qolp  f  45  Ewes  and  Ram. 

*  k3"iC  *  J.  G.  Hutchinson  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS  with  size  and  quality 
»  also  ewes.  Fred  Van  Vleet  &  Sons,  Lodi,  New  York 

DEG.  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  and  2  YEAR  OLD  RAMS  Rock 

•  *  Bottom  Prices.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

D  EG.  SHROPSHIRE  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 
AV  a  few  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS.  -  Wilaon.  N.  Y. 

DOGS  | 

!j£E  3  English  Shepherd  Females 

July  Pups  from  natural  heelers .  SI 0.00  each 

HIRAM  LOUCKS  -  VERMILION,  OHIO 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  HOUND  KENNELS  offers 
V  Quality  Hunting  Dogs.  Sold  cheap.  Trial  allowed. 
Literature  free.  Dixie  Kennels,  Inc.,  B-64,  Herrick,  III. 

POLICE  DOG,  BEAGLE  and  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 
Red,  Cross  Foxes  and  Male  Raccoons 

F.  E.  PIERSON  Groton,  New  York 

Collie  Puppies  JA  w*m.»,°"vand 

fOLLIE  and  FOX  TEKltlKK  P fJPS-Handsome 
v  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Pnalicb  Qatlor  Pnnc  ped.  stock,  reasonable— write 

unglisn  oener  rups  EDW.  LOTT,  Frenchlown.N.J. 

For  Prnfppfimi  police  pups. 

I  UI  II  UlCUlIUll  K.  GRAHAM,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.f  N.  Y. 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES  eligible  to  registration. 

GRACE  M.  BUTTERFIELD,  Raymond,  New  Hampshire 

RABBITS 

D  A  DDITC  *1.00  each  up— according  to  age 
If./iDDl  13  H’ze-  weight,  in  New  Zealand 
White  or  Chinchilla.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  deliverv.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder 
SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY.  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J 

Going  Out  of  Business  f,  r "Vd!  n'l 

stock  of  Flemish  Giants,  the  large  kind  at  $2.60  apiece. 

LEON  ECKERT,  Lakewood  Park,  Barneaville,  Pa- 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  of  quality,  outdoor  raised,  win¬ 
ners  wlieiever  shown,  healthy,  quick  maturing.  Satis¬ 
faction  guar.  GARDEN  STATE  BABBITRY,  Florrnre.  N.  J. 

rklncklllnc  Does  n<>a,'ing  breeding  age— pedi 
LlllllUllUdS  greee.  R.  C.  DIKEMAN  .  Wilson.  N.  Y 

Rahhilc  X  ^imnlioe  Complete  descriptive  literature, 

naDDIIS  a,  ouppnes  *uer, Face,. Jr,  115-0, Y>llt,  Slr«»m.  H.T. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


Oats,  No.  2  white  . 38% 

Eye  . 63% 


News  and  prices  current  during;  week  ending; 
November  21,  1931. 

MILK 

November:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2 A.  $1.11;  2B,  $1.71;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2, 
$1.25;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

PUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy .  $0.30% 

no  . .  om/.  zv.tn  ooi/. 


Extra,  02  score  . 

....$0.29%@$0.29% 
. 27  ®  .29 

Lower  grades  . 

Ladles  . 

. 26  @ 

. 21  @ 

.26% 

.23 

.18% 

.25% 

. 24  %@ 

Sweet  fancy  . 

Extra  . 

. 32%  @ 

.32% 

.31% 

.31 

.29% 

Firsts  . 

. 28  ® 

Centralized  . 

. 25  @ 

.29 

CHEESE 

State,  held  specials  . $0.16%@$0.18 

Fresh,  special  . 14%@  .15 

Average  run  to  fancy  . 13%@  .14 

Young  America,  fresh . 14%@  .15% 

EGGS 


Nearby,  white  fancy 


Extra  . 41®  .40 

Average  extras  . 37@  .40 

Extra  firsts  . 31@  .35 

Firsts  . 29®  .30 

Undergrades  . 26®  .27 

Nearby  mixed  medium  . 30®  .31 

Mixed  pullets  . 26@  .27 

Tewees  . 24@  .25 

Pacific  Coast  . 35®  .44 

Mixed  colors  . 30®  .44 

Gathered,  best  . 36®  .39 

Fair  to  good  . 17®  .30 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . $1.25®$1. 40 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 75@  1.65 

Maine,  180  lbs .  l.G5@  1.75 

Idaho,  100  lbs . 2.00@  2.25 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland,  bu . 40®  .05 

Jersey,  bu . 50@  1.10 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  belts . $2.00@$3.00 

Cabbage,  ton  . 10. 00®  19.00 

Carrots,  100  belts . 2.00®  2.50 

Cauliflower,  bu.  . . 50®  2.00 

Celery,  doz . 75@  1.00 

Celery  knobs,  100  belts . G.00@  10.00 

Eggplant,  bu . 50®  3.50 

Horseradish,  bbl .  7.00®  7.50 

Kale,  bu . 40®  .GO 

Leeks,  100  belts .  1.50®  2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  3.00 

Onions,  N.  Y.  State,  yel.,  100  lbs..  2.00®  3.00 

50  lbs .  1.10®  1.50 

Midwestern,  white,  50  lbs . G5®  1.35 

Yellow,  50  lbs . 1.15®  1.50 

Mid.  Eli.,  yel.,  100  lbs .  2.25®  3.00 

Parsley,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Peas,  bu . 2.00®  3.75 

Peppers,  bu . 25®  1.50 

Radishes,  bu . 75®  1.25 

Spinach,  bu . 50®  .85 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl .  1.75®  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 75®  2.00 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  ert . 1.25®  1.75 

California,  lug  .  1.00@  3.00 

Florida,  crate  .  1-50 

Repacked,  crate  .  1.75®  2.50 

Watercress,  100  belts . 2.00®  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  20-0tince,  bskt . $0.60@$1.25 

R.  I.  Greening  . 85®  1.60 

Wealthy  . 60®  1.40 

McIntosh  . 80®  2.50 

Baldwin  . « . 50®  .75 

King  . GO®  1.00 

Cranberries,  %-bbl.  box  .  1.00®  1.75 

Craltapples,  En.,  bu.  bskt . 50®  2.00 

%  bu.  bskt . 25@  1.00 

12-qt.  bskt . 25®  .65 

Pears,  En.,  bu . 40®  2.50 

Quinces,  bu . 75@  1.40 

Grapes,  12-till  carton  .  1.50®  2.75 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4.00@$4.25 

Pea  .  3.75 

Red  kidney  .  4.60@  4.75 

White  kidney  .  G.00@  6.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.32®  $0.33 

Fair  to  good  . 28®  .30 

Roosters  . 10®  .15 

Fowls  . 19®  .2G 

Ducks  . 16®  .18 

Geese  . 12®  .20 

Turkeys,  No.  1,  nearby  . 34®  .36 

Virginia  . 32®  .34 

Northwestern  . 29®  .31 

Western  . 28®  .30 

Oklahoma  . 27®  .28 

Texas  . 2G@  .28 

Choice,  3  to  4c  under  No.  1. 

Poor  . 15@  .20 

Old  . 24 @  .29 

Argentine,  young  toms  . 27@  .29 

Young  hens  . 27®  .28 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 30®  .40 

Graded  . 30®  .45 

Dark,  doz . 2.00®  2.50 

Culls,  doz .  1.50®  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20®  $0.22 

Chickens,  large  breeds,  best  .  .21 

Small  breeds,  best  . .  .  .18 

Roosters  . 12@  .13 

Ducks  . 15®  .21 

Geese  . 12®  .17 

Rabbits,  lb . 10®  .20 


FEED 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations: 

City  bran  . $23.35 


Standard  middlings  .  24.35 

Red-dog  .  26.85 

Hominy  feed  .  25.10 

Cottonseed  meal  .  28.75 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 

Current  prices  in  public  market. 


Butter,  best,  lb . $0.38@$0.40 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .17 

Grade  B  .  .14 

Cream,  %  pt .  .18 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 48®  .50 

Gathered  . 30®  .45 

Turkeys,  lb . 40®'  .55 

Chickens  . 35®  .55 

Ducklings  . 38®  .40 

Oranges,  doz . 40®  .55 

Potatoes,  10  lbs .  .15 

Lettuce,  head  . 05®  .10 

Cabbage,  lb . 03®  .05 

String  beans,  lb . 20®  .25 

Peas,  lb . 25®  .30 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  produce  markets  at  Boston  have  been 
rather  quiet  during  the  past  week  with  nearly 
all  produce  in  moderate  supply.  Few  changes 
of  importance  were  noted. 

Apples.  —  Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
steady  on  good  stock.  Native  various  varieties 
ordinary  40c  to  $1.  Baldwins  best  $1  to  $1.50, 
few  extra  fancy  $1.75.  McIntosh  fancy  $1.50 
to  $2.50,  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.75  std.  bu. 
box.  Me.  Wolf  River  $2  to  $3  bbl.  Va.  U.  S. 
1  Y'orks  and  Staymans  75c  to  $1.10  bu.  tub.  Pa. 
and  N.  Y'.  U.  S.  Utility  Baldwins  65c  to  $1 
bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good. 
Native  18  bclis.  40  to  75c.  Cut  off  75c  to  $1.25 
std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Native  white  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  N. 
Y.  Danish,  few  sales,  best  mostly  lc  lb. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bclis.  40  to  75c.  Cut  off  60c  to  $1  std. 
bu.  box. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bclis.  white  mostly  $1.25  to  $2.25,  poorer 
$1.  Pascal  $1.50  to  $2.50.  few  $2.75  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  2-3  crate  $2  to  $2.75. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Mass,  %-bbl.  erts.  75c  to  $1.25. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  fair.  Hot¬ 
house  native  ordinary  $2  to  $5;  best  mostly  $6 
to  $7  std.  bu.  box. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads,  outdoor  25  to  40c.  Hothouse  15 
to  35c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads 
best  $2  to  $2.50  crt.,  poorer  low  as  $1. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  75c  to  $1.25,  few  $1.50  std.  bu.  box. 
Mass,  yellow  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50  50  lbs.  N. 
Y.  med.  mostly  $1.10  to  $1.35  50  lbs.  Wash. 
Valencias  3-in.  $1.75  50  lbs.  Spanish  %  case  $3. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50  to  65c,  few  75c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100 
lbs.  Green  Mts.  best  mostly  85c  bag.  P.  E.  I. 
90  lbs.  few  sales  $1.65  to  $1.75  bag. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good  on  best.  Native  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Tur¬ 
ban  $2  to  $2.50  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  $1.25  to 

Hay.- — Supplies  heavy,  market  weak.  No.  1 
Timothy  $19.50.  Clover  mixed,  red,  $18.50;  Al- 
sike  $19  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  30%c. 
Firsts  27  to  29  %c.  Seconds  25%  to  26%c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  48c.  White  extras  41  to  40c.  Fresh 
eastern  40  to  42c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
firm.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  23  to  27c;  3  to  3%  lbs. 

20  to  21c.  Broilers  22  to  29c.  Native  21  to  25c. 

Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  22  to  24c;  4%  lbs.  24  to 

26c.  Roosters  15  to  16c  lb.  Native  chickens  25 

to  30c.  Live  poultry'  easier.  Fowl  20  to  21c, 
Leghorns  10  to  18c.  Chickens  large  21  to  22c. 
Leghorns  18c.  Roosters  12c  lb. 

Wool. — Market  inactive,  trading  light,  mod¬ 
erate  inquiry. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  24  to  25c; 
clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 

24c;  clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 

24c;  clothing,  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to 

21  %c;  clothing,  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  60  to  62c; 
clothing,  48  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing,  50  to 

53c;  clothing,  42  to  45c;  •%  blood,  combing,  42 

to  45c;  clothing,  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing, 

36  to  38c;  clothing.  35  to  30c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  58  to  60c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood, 

combing,  53  to  55c;  clothing,  47  to  49c;  % 

blood,  combing.  47  to  49c;  clothing,  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  40  to  42c;  clothing,  37  to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

nogs. — Supply  fairly  liberal,  market  mostly 
50c  lower,  demand  poor.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.50 
to  $5. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  liberal,  mar¬ 
ket  very  weak  and  draggy;  cows  and  bulls 
barely  steady;  vealers  mostly  $1  lower;  demand 
poor. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $1.50  to  $3.50; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $1  to  $1.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4  to  $7;  cull 
and  common  $2  to  $4. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows.  —  Supply  fully  normal,  market 
weak  and  irregular:  some  sales  $5  to  $10  lower; 
demand  poor.  Choice,  head.  $110  to  $130;  good, 
$80  to  $110;  medium,  $50  to  $80;  common,  $40 
to  $50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 


LIVESTOCK 


Steers,  100  lbs . $6.25®$8.00 

Bulls  .  4.00®  4.50 

Cows  .  2.00®  4.25 

Calves,  best  . .  9.00®10.00 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

Sheep  .  2.00®  3.25 

Lambs  .  6.50@  6.75 

Hogs  .  5.00®  5.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.08@$0.10 

Good  to  choice  . 05®  .07 

Steers,  100  lbs . 16. 00®  18. 00 

Bulls  .  7.50®  9.00 

Cows  .  9.00@11.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  . $18.00@19.00 

No.  2  . 16.00®  17.00 

No.  3  . 13.00@15.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 13.00@19.00 

Straw,  rye  . 16.00@17.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  11.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.80% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 61% 


Wholesale. — -Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
6  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good,  $70  to  $80;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common.  $40  to  $00;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $7;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
choice,  $14  to  $15;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good, 
$10  to  $12;  lambs.  $6.50  to  $8;  sheep,  $2  to  $3; 
hogs,  dressed,  100  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  chickens, 
large,  fancy,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  fowls,  heavy,  lb., 
18  to  20c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz., 
46  to  48c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13  to 
14c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt.,  11  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livery,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb.,  36  to  38c;  butter,  cut  from  tubs, 
lb.,  33  to  35c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  27  to 
32c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  cheese, 
cottage,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  eggs,  farmers’  delivery, 
strictly  fresh,  doz.,  55  to  58c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
store  sales,  doz..  50  to  52c:  chickens,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb.,  40  to  45c;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to  27c; 
apples,  fancy,  eating,  lb.,  6  to  8c;  apples,  cook¬ 
ing,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  cabbage,  lb.,  3c;  squash,  lb., 
2  to  3c;  potatoes,  pk.,  15  to  17c;  spinach,  pk., 
15c.  F.  A.  C. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Minnesota  Taxpayers  Revolt.  — 
Concerted  action  is  effective  in  reducing 
taxes,  say  residents  of  several  Minnesota 
areas.  Taxpayers’  associations,  with 
farmers  and  city  folk  as  members,  have 
sprung  up  generally  in  the  State,  seeking 
relief  from  levies  which  they  consider 
burdensome.  An  illustration  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  is  seen  in  the  action  of  the  Faribault 
County  Board,  which  reduced  its  budget 
$45,000  after  2.000  persons  had  met  on 
the  court  house  lawn.  It  eliminated 
agricultural  and  home  demonstration 
agents  and  weed  inspectors  and  slashed 
road  and  bridge  construction  funds.  Simi¬ 
lar  marches  are  planned  in  other  coun¬ 
ties. 

Drunken  Drivers. — The  number  of 
intoxicated  drivers  has  been  increasing 
steadily  from  year  to  year,  the  total  of 
license  suspensions  and  revocations  for 
this  cause  in  New  York  State  having 
risen  from  2.433  in  1926  to  5,667  last 
year,  ,T.  It.  Crossley,  vice-president  of  the 
New  York  Automobile  Club,  revealed 
Nov.  4.  He  declared  that  the  drunken 
operator  had  contributed  “in  no  small 
measure”  to  the  total  of  3,090  motor  fa¬ 
talities  in  the  State  during  1930,  of 
which  1,163  occurred  in  this  city.  In  the 
past  six  years,  Mr.  Crossley  said,  21,519 
driving  licenses  were  suspended  or  re¬ 
voked  because  operators  had  been  charged 
with,  or  convicted  of,  driving  a  car  while 
intoxicated. 

Airplane  Fatality. — The  pilot  and 
all  of  the  four  passengers  of  a  fast  trans¬ 
port  plane  of  the  Ludington  Line,  bound 
from  Newark  to  Washington,  were  killed 
Nov.  5  when  the  plane  crashed  and  burst 
into  flames  as  it  was  swooping  to  land  at 
the  Central  Airport  at  Camden.  Piloted 
by  Floyd  C.  Cox,  33  years  old,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  one  of  the  crack  fliers  of 
the  line,  the  ship  struck  the  third  green 
of  the  Cooper  Creek  Parkway  Golf  Club, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  air¬ 
port  and  only  100  yards  from  the  traffic- 
crowded  Marlton  Pike.  Six  fire  com¬ 
panies  from  Camden  and  suburban  vil¬ 
lages  fought  the  flames  for  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  they  were  able  to  take  the  bodies  of 
the  five  men  from  the  wreckage. 

Smuggled  Aliens. — The  government’s 
drive  against  undesirable  aliens,  which 
has  centered  in  Chicago  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  spread  out  Nov.  5  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  a  huge  alien  smuggling  ring  were 
reported  arrested  in  Milwaukee,  Detroit 
and  Windsor,  Canada.  Meanwhile,  the 
government’s  campaign  to  deport  all 
alien  gangsters  continued  unabated. 
James  Belcastro,  a  Capone  follower 
known  as  the  “king  of  the  bombers,”  was 
questioned  in  a  hearing  before  Murray 
W.  Garsson,  special  assistant  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  at  Chicago.  Both  Bel¬ 
castro  and  Dago  Lawrence  Mangano,  an¬ 
other  Capone  henchman  are  the  subjects 
of  an  extensive  investigation  and  are  free 
on  $2,500  bonds.  Anthony  Yolpe,  who 
was  the  first  Capone  lieutenant  to  face 
the  deportation  threat,  is  still  fighting  to 
stay  in  this  country.  Ilis  appeal  is  to  be 
heard  in  January. 

Obituary'. — Dr.  Edward  H.  Jenkins, 
chemist,  organizer  and  for  23  years  head 
of  the  first  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  died  from  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  at  his  residence  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Nov.  6,  after  failing  in  health  for 
several  months.  He  was  81  years  old. 
Dr.  Jenkins  retired  as  director  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  eight  years  ago.  This  pioneer  ven¬ 
ture  in  its  field  was  launched  in  1884,  five 
years  after  Yale  had  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He 
had  received  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1872. 
After  graduating  he  studied  chemistry  in 
Leipzig.  The  work  of  Dr.  Jenkins  in 
agricultural  experimentation  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  scientific  methods  of 
farming  has  drawn  tributes  of  praise 
from  leaders  in  his  field  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  agricultural  scientists.  Dr.  Jenkins 
was  one  of  a  small  group  that  introduced 
the  method  of  growing  tobacco  under 
shade  in  Connecticut.  He  carried  on 
much  of  the  early  experimental  work 
himself.  He  was  an  authority  on  to¬ 
bacco  culture.  He  collaborated  with  the 
medical  faculty  of  Yale  iiran  early  study 
of  vitamins.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  field  of  agricultural 
research  by  the  State  to  include  forestry, 
chemistry  and  entomology.  Outstanding 
work  in  the  study  of  the  various  plant 
pests  that  affect  New  England  crops  was 
carried  on  under  his  direction.  His  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  once-dreaded  “wildfire” 
disease  of  tobacco  resulted  in  finding  a 
method  of  controlling  the  blight,  and  the 
studies  of  various  other  plant  diseases 
carried  on  by  him  or  under  his  direction 
have  had  wide  beneficial  effects.  Dr. 
Jenkins  was  born  in  Falmouth.  Mass., 
on  May  31,  1850,  the  son  of  John  and 
Chloe  Thompson  Jenkins.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Berzelius  Society  of  Yale 
and  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity.  For  five 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Graduates 
Club  in  New  Haven,  and  in  1913  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions.  A  widow,  the  former  Elizabeth 
Foote,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  survives. 

City  Hunters  in  Trouble. — Nov.  8 
Ralph  Gianerone,  Brooklyn,  Lawrence 
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Gillison.  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  Paul 
Riekle,  Staten  Island,  all  having  hunting 
licenses,  and  armed  with  an  army  rifle, 
went  to  Palisade  Interstate  Park,  and 
shot  an  elk  in  an  enclosure  where  these 
animals  are  kept.  Policemen  who  heard 
the  shot  arrested  the  men,  telling  them 
that  they  were  hunting  upon  forbidden 
ground ;  that  they  were  in  a  park,  a 
game  preserve,  and  that  the  killing  of  an 
elk  at  any  time  and  any  place  in  the 
State  of  New  Y’ork,  was  prohibited.  The 
three  hunters  were  taken  to  the  home  of 
Judge  Elijah  Pringle  at  Tuxedo.  He 
fined  Gianerone  $102.50  for  unlawful 
shooting  and  Riekle  and  Gillison  $52.50 
each  as  accessories. 

Trouble  in  Manchuria.  —  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  authentic  news  regarding 
the  Sino-Japanese  difficulties  in  Man¬ 
churia.  Unsettled  conditions  in  China 
and  continued  banditry  in  Manchuria 
give  an  opportunity  for  further  Japanese 
demands.  Renewed  fighting,  with  shell 
fire  broke  out  in  Tientsin  Nov.  10.  Shells 
said  to  be  from  a  Japanese  trench  mortar 
fell  near  the  American  Methodist  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  one  hit  the  girls’  school  main¬ 
tained  by  the  mission.  Chinese  troops 
were  massing  in  force  near  the  Nonni 
River,  threatening  new  clashes  with  the 
Japanese.  In  a  reply  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  made  to  our  envoy  in  Tokyo  the 
previous  week  the  Japanese  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  told  Secretary  Stimson  Japan  could 
not  alter  her  demand  for  security  in 
Manchuria.  More  evidences  of  extensive 
Soviet  support  of  the  Chinese  Manchu¬ 
rian  army  were  reported  from  Tsitsiliar. 

Hunting  Accidents. — Eight  men  and 
one  woman  were  injured  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  rabbit  and  pheasant  hunting 
season  in  New  Jersey,  Nov.  10.  None 
was  critically  hurt.  Justice  of  the  Peace 
Gustav  Diterro  and  his  brother,  Lewis, 
of  Monroe  Township,  near  Jamesburg, 
were  wounded  after  the  former  had  or¬ 
dered  11  Negro  hunters  off  his  property.! 
The  charge  hit  Gustav  in  the  face,  neck 
and  chest  and  Lewis  was  wounded  in  the 
leg.  Charles  Sehenck.  of  Freehold,  was 
held  without  bail  on  the  charge  of  atro¬ 
cious  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to 
kill  and  his  companions  were  fined  for 
disorderly  conduct.  Others  injured  were 
Albert  Zlezengel,  of  Trenton,  Mrs.  Lor¬ 
raine  Alpinartz,  of  near  Kingston ;  Syl- 
vanus  Grover,  of  Dutch  Neck;  John 
Balint.  of  near  Columbus;  Ilarty  Van 
Nest,  of  Roebling;  John  Scanlon,  of  East 
Paterson,  and  Silas  Raner,  of  near  Rob- 
binsville. 

Imaginary  Buchanan  Estate. — Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  issued  a  warning  Nov.  9 
against  persons  attempting  to  solicit 
funds  for  a  fight  for  a  share  of  a  so- 
called  “Buchanan  estate.”  He  received 
a  telegram  from  Senator  McKeller.  of 
Tennessee,  asking  for  information  about 
the  estate  and  revealing  that  the  Senator 
had  been  queried  about  a  fortune  on 
which  $80, OCX). 000  in  taxes  was  paid  in 
New  York.  After  consulting  Thomas  M. 
Lynch,  president  of  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission,  who  said  he  knew  nothing  of 
any  such  large  estate,  the  Governor  said  : 
“I  have  received  a  large  number  of  such 
inquiries  and  it  shows  that  unscrupulous 
people  are  going  around  seeking  to  delude 
people  by  getting  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses.” 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . to  . . . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

ROW  Is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
l  ED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Return#  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 
SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  St  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  l>un*».  Hradutrocfa  or  any  commercial  agenoy 


SSJJVEPOlllIRI 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  80,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Son’s,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


|f  ft  llliliiy  ,  ,  A-vitJo  unrui  iroill 

o.  t,le  farm.  Write  for  shipping; 
cards.  Our  80  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH .QODLEY  CO. 

171  Duano  Street  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  ANI)  BROWNEG68 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  YTork  City 
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Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

Over  300  new  Granges  organized  is  the 
record  made  during  the  fiscal  year  of  this 
great  farm  organization  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  the  exact  number  being  304.  In 
addition  there  is  a  total  of  141  new  Ju¬ 
venile  Granges  added  to  the  order,  23  Po¬ 
mona  Granges  organized,  50  Subordinate 
Granges  reorganized  and  lSJFuveniles  re¬ 
organized.  This  is  the  greatest  organi¬ 
zation  year  in  the  Grange  since  1920. 

This  increase  in  Grange  growth  forms 
the  most  important  part  of  the  annual 
report  of  National  Secretary  Harry  A. 
Caton  at  the  session  of  the  National 
Grange  at  Madison,  Wis.  South  Carolina 
lakes  the  lead  in  new  Granges  this  year, 
the  number  from  the  Palmetto  State  be¬ 
ing  44.  This  is  'the  result  of  the  active 
campaign  which  the  National  Grange  has 
been  making  in  certain  of  the  States  of 
the  South  during  the  past  few  years. 
North  Carolina  has  also  made  a  big  gain, 
with  32  new  Grange  organizations,  al¬ 
though  the  State  of  Washington  stands 
second  to  South  Carolina  in  number  of 
new  Granges,  with  39  to  its  credit.  For 
many  years  there  has  existed  a  strong 
rivalry  between  Washington  and  Oregon 
in  Grange  organization.  This  year  Wash¬ 
ington  leads  Oregon,  the  latter  having  31 
to  her  rival’s  39. 

The  other  States  having  25  or  less  new 
Granges  for  the  year  are:  Ohio,  25; 
Idaho.  17 ;  Wisconsin,  17 ;  California, 
13;  Illinois,  12;  Virginia,  12;  Michigan, 
10;  New  York,  8;  Vermont,  8;  Kansas, 
7;  Pennsylvania,  7:  West  Virginia.  6; 
South  Dakota,  4;  Oklahoma,  3;  Minne¬ 
sota,  2  ;  Nebraska,  2  ;  Texas,  2  ;  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Maryland  and  New  Hampshire,  one 
each. 

In  new  Juvenile  Granges,  New  YTork 
heads  the  list  with  46,  with  Ohio  second 
with  23,  just  half  of  the  record  of  the 
Empire  State.  Then  come  Pennsylvania 
with  20  and  Oregon  with  16.  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  5;  Idaho,  North  Carolina  and 
Washington,  4  each;  New  Jersey,  3;  Col¬ 
orado,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island 
and  South  Carolina,  2  each;  while  Illi¬ 
nois,  California,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Minnesota,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin, 
have  one  each. 

Michigan  repeats  her  good  record  of 
one  year  ago  in  reorganization  work  by 
leading  all  the  States,  16  being  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Granges  restored  to  the.  Grange 
fold.  Pennsylvania  being  second  with  12 
reorganizations.  Ohio  leads  in  Juvenile 
reorganizations  with  10,  with  New  York 
second  with  four.  The  total  number  of 
new  Grange  organizations,  including  Sub¬ 
ordinate,  Juvenile  and  Pomona,  stands  at 
468,  against  345  the  year  previous.  The 
number  of  total  reorganizations  is  the 
same  as  the  year  previous,  which  was 
56.  State  Master  D.  B.  Anderson,  of 
South  Carolina,  is  receiving  many  con¬ 
gratulations  from  the  other  State  Mas¬ 
ters  on  placing  his  State  at  the  head  of 
the  28  Grange  States  reporting  new 
Granges.  South  Carolina  is  one  of  the 
new  centers  of  Grange  organization,  and 
shows  the  great  possibilities  that  lie  in 
the  Southern  tier  for  Grange  growth. 

New  York  State  has  again  won  new 
laurels  in  Juvenile  work,  as  it  did  one 
year  ago.  Mrs.  Susan  Freestone,  wife 
of  State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone,  is 
National  Superintendent  of  Juvenile 
Granges,  and  seems  to  have  imparted 
some  of  her  great  enthusiasm  to  the 
workers  of  her  own  State,  46  new  Juve¬ 
nile  organizations  being  a  remarkable 
record. 

National  Master  Louis  J.  Taber  is  com¬ 
pleting  eight  years  of  brilliant  service  as 
head  of  this  greatest  of  all  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  and  during  this  period  he  has 
seen  1,478  Subordinate  Granges  added  to 
the  roll,  besides  883  new  Juvenile 
Granges  and  91  Pomonas,  the  past  year 
being  the  greatest  of  the  eight  in  all 
branches  of  Grange  work.  The  year  just 
ended  led  the  previous  year  by  99  new 
Subordinate  Granges.  The  record  for  the 
eight  years  in  new  Subordinate  Granges 
is:  1931.  304:  1930,  205;  1929,  220; 
1928,  212;  1927,  137;  1926,  126;  1925, 
147;  1924,  127. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  National 
Grange  program  at  Madison  will  be  the 
presentation  of  Golden  Sheaf  qertitieates 
to  the  State  Grange  Masters  for  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  order  in  their  respective 
States  who  have  been  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  50  years  or  more.  These 
certificates  will  be  signed  by  the  National 
Master  and  National  Secretary  and  will 
bear  the  seal  of  the  National  Grange. 
Later  these  certificates  will  be  presented 
fo  the  individual  Partons  who  have 
passed  the  golden  milestone  of  Grange 
service.  Many  of  these  certificates  will 
be  presented  at  the  next  annual  sessions 
of  the  State  Granges. 

National  Secretary  Caton  reports  hav¬ 
ing  already  received  the  following  num¬ 
ber  of  applications  for  these  50-year  cer¬ 
tificates:  New  Hampshire,  31;  New 
York,  28;  Pennsylvania,  16;  Maine,  14; 
Massachusetts,  8;  Michigan,  6;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  5 ;  Illinois,  2. 


Egg-laying  Contest  Starts 

The  Central  New  York  Egg-laying 
Contest  started  off  October  1  with  all 
pens  filled.  Progressive  poultrymen  in 
this  section  of  the  State  are  showing  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  this  contest.  The 
contest  was  made  possible  by  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $25,000  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature.  This  money  was 
used  to  construct  the  plant  at  Ilorse- 
lieads.  1 

The  contest  plant  consists  of  four  lay¬ 
ing  units  of  15  pens  each.  An  additional 


unit  of  10  pens  lias  also  been  constructed 
to  house  the  4-11  club  egg-laying  contest 
and  to  provide  some  emergency  room.  An 
office  building,  garage  and  store-room 
have  also  been  constructed.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  poultrymen  of  this  section  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  project  and  feel  that 
it  will  many  times  repay  its  cost  through 
the  improving  of  the  poultry  industry. 

The  contest  gives  poultrymen  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  the  production  of 
their  birds  with  those  of  the  other  breed¬ 
ers  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  con¬ 
test  when  conducted  on  a  fair  and  honest 
basis  provides  reliable  records  on  various 
strains  of  breeding  stock. 

In  view  of  the  favor  which  progressive 
poultrymen  have  towards  this  contest 
plant,  it  would  seem  that  the  State  was 
entirely  justified  in  starting  this  project. 
An  inspection  of  the  plant  will  convince 
anyone  that  the  money  has  been  spent 
efficiently  so  far  as  grounds  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  concerned.  There  are  laying 
houses  to  accommodate  about  1.000  birds 
and  the  other  buildings,  fence  and  com¬ 
plete  equipment  of  each  laying  unit  all 
speak  well  for  efficient  management. 

Most  of  the  entries  in  the  contest  were 
from  New  York  State.  However,  in  or¬ 
der  that  New  York  State  poultrymen 
may  compare  their  birds  with  those  from 
other  centers,  some  entries  were  secured 
from  other  Eastern  States  and  several 
States  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Of  the  60  pens  in  the  contest  45  are 
White  Leghorns,  nine  Barred  Plymouth 
Iiocks,  three  Rhode  Island  Reds,  two 
M  bite  Plymouth  Rocks  and  one  Ancona. 

L.  H.  w. 


Useful  Bulletins 

“House  Insulation,  Its  Economies  and 
Application,”  is  a  52-page  booklet  issued 
by  the  National  Committee  on  Wood 
Utilization  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  discusses  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
sulating  material,  telling  how  to  make 
the  home  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler 
in  Summer.  Price  of  the  booklet  is  10 
cents,  and  it  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  November  7,  1931.) 

Market. — Medium  to  good  grade  beef  steers 
closing  strong,  some  sales  25c  higher,  steady 
undertone  on  others,  top  $7.75.  average  weight 
1.408  lbs.,  bulk  of  sales  $0.25  to  $7.  Bulls 
steady  to  weak;  she  stock  and  cutters  steady, 
bulk  fat  heifers  $5.50  to  $0;  medium  bulls  $4.75 
to  $5.25;  butcher  cows  $3.75  to  $4.25:  cutters 
$2  to  $2.75.  Stockers  and  feeders  slow,  only 
fair  country  inquiry,  better  grades  fully  steady, 
common  stale  kinds  hard  to  move,  bulk  of  sales 
$4.50  to  $5.50,  numerous  sales  better  grades  $0 
to  $0.50,  some  choice  Angus  and  Hereford  Stock¬ 
er  calves  $8  to  $9.  Calves  steady  to  strong, 
top  vealers  $9,  few  selects  held  higher. 

Hogs  showing  stronger  undertone. 

Sheep  about  steady,  medium  to  good  lambs 
$7  to  $7.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  November  7.  1931: 
Cattle,  201  cars;  78  Virginia,  54  St.  Paul,  18 
Sioux  City,  14  West  Virginia,  9  Chicago.  8 
Tennessee.  0  St.  Louis.  0  Omaha,  4  Pittsburgh, 
2  Montana.  1  Pennsylvania,  1  St.  Joseph:  con¬ 
taining  5,738  head,  210  trucked  in:  total  cat¬ 
tle  5,948  head,  004  calves,  3,275  hogs,  430  sheep. 

RANGE  OP  PRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $7.25  to  $8; 
medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $0.25  to  $7.25;  com¬ 
mon,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5  to  $0.25:  good.  1,100 
to  1.300  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25;  medium.  1.100  to 
1.300  lbs.,  $0.50  to  $7.50;  good,  1.300  to  1,500 
lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0.25  to 
$0.75;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $0.25;  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $5. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.50  to  $5;  good,  $3.75  to 
$4.50;  common  and  medium.  $2.75  to  $3.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter.  $1.75  to  $2.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $5.25  to  $6.50; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $5.25: 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $8.50  to  $9;  me¬ 
dium,  $8  to  $8.50;  cull  and  common,  $0.50  to 
$8. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $0.75:  common  and 
medium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $4  to  $5.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $7;  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $5.75. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  ICO  to  180 
lbs.,  $5.75  to  $0.25;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $0  to  $0.50:  med.  wt.,  good 
and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $0  to  $6.50;  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $6  to 
$0.50;  hvy.  wt..  good  and  choice,  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $0  to  $0.50:  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
290  to  350  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $0.25;  pkg.  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  AVareliouse). 
■ — Bran,  ton,  $25:  shorts,  $25;  hominy,  $20.50; 
middlings,  $27.50;  linseed,  $38.50;  gluten, 
$20.50;  ground  oats,  $30;  Soy-bean  meal.  $30: 
liogmeal,  $33.50;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent.  $30.50; 
dairy  feed,  10  per  cent,  $27;  dairy  feed.  18  per 
cent,  $29.50;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent.  $32:  dairy 
feed.  24  per  cent.  $33;  dairy  feed,  25  per  cent, 
$33.50;  dairy  feed,  32  per  cent,  $34.50;  horse 
feed.  85  per  cent,  $34:  Alfalfa,  regular,  $29; 
Alfalfa,  reground,  $30.50. 


Dr.  Romig’s 

Quality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  $10.00 — 100.  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  $11.00 — 100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00 — 100.  100% 
prepaid  live  arrival.  Ship  C.O.D. 

F.  C.  R0MIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Hatches  weekly.  100#  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  prices. 
PKOI.A  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


RoKv  rhiolrc  Barred  Bocks  and  R.  I. 

AaXlXCAAS  Beds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orders  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEY  HATCHERY  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


R.O.P.  COCKERELS 

New  York’s  highest  producing  R.  O.  P.  flock. 

McLoughlln  Leghorn  Farm  -  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— Rocks  and  lieds,  Sll— 100;  Leghoi  as,  $10—100 
Hollywood  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.  $1.25.  $1.50 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  We’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 

CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chirk  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 


HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


BARRED  ROCKS— Blood-Tested 

We  have  5,000  hatching  every  week.  Preferred  by 
many  for  broilei-8.  Quick  maturing,  blocky  type. 
Top  the  market  at  live  broiler  saleR. 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks] 

Bram-Rocks.  Rhodi-Rocks 


RHODI-ROCKS— Something  New 

A  new  Welle  Cross-Breed  from  R.  I.  Red  females  and 
Barred  Rock  males.  All  chicks  come  black;  all  adults 
barred.  Specially  adapted  for  live  broiler  trade. 


- - -  —  -  vex  Vx.w  u«wvn.  i  cu.  ojjeuituiy  adapted  ror  live  broiler  trade 

We  can  also  supply  White  Cross-Breed  Wyan-Rocks  adapted  to  the  dressed  broiler  trade;  Bram-Rocks  for  soft 
loasters;  also  straight  R.  I.  Reds,  and  Wyandottes  in  season.  B  ror 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Ciiieks  for  February  and  March  delivery. 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  literature. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 

A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Hill  Livestock,  Poultry, 
Doga,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  oven-dried 
under  the  Connable  process  which  insures  maxi¬ 
mum  strength.  Used  by  County  Agents  in  most  rat- 
kiiiingc  ampai  gns.  Money *  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  extermina¬ 
tor.  All  druggists,  75d,  $1.25,  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


IHuMi^rd 

F^pns 

im  111111111111  min  mi  t««ii  i  mi 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALLWr- 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15  fm 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding  ™ 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


I 


OSS 

*}arm 

RI.Reds 

Winter  Broiler  Chicks 

from  blood-tested  stock— rugged,  fast 
growing. 

PIJI  I  FTSForLaJ'in* 

XT  LsMsMZs  A  O  For  Breeding 

Same  blood  as  1931  Contest  leaders. 

Also  breeding  Cockerels. 

Write,  telling  your  needs. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTII ft'o'im.  MASS. 


NEW  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 

affords  the  most  complete  protection  ever  offered 
chick  purchasers.  Many  years  of  trapuest  and 
pedigree  work  have  produced  a  strain  that  can  be 
guaranteed  to  be  100#  alive  at  end  of  two  weeks  and 
to  pay  out  better  than  any  chicks  purchased  else¬ 
where.  Write  for  details  and  Pre-Season  Discount. 


LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  Road, 
Methuen,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  for  Fall  and 
Winter  Broilers.  New  Low  Prices, 
rw  Member — N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 

RELIABLE  HATCHER!  Inc.,  223  French  St.,  Mew  Rrunswick.  N.  J. 

Visitors  Welcome 

guaranteed 
to  live.  Bar¬ 
red  feafher- 
d  cross— Barred  Rock— Red  cross.  All  at 
L6.00  per  100;  $150  per  1000. 

ANE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


Winter  Broiler  Chicks 


PARKS 


BRED-TO 

LAY 


ROCKS 


Breeding  Cockerels  at  Bargain  Prices 

Also  fine  selection  of  Pullets.  America's  Oldest  and 
Greatest  Laying:  Strain  of  Rocks  Selected,  Trapnested 
and  Pedigrreed  for  EGGS  since  1889.  Get  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Hatching  Eggs  half  price.  10  »  Discount  on  1932  Chicks. 


J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS 


Box  Y 


ALTOONA.  PA 


PEDIGREE  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— From 
pollorum  tested  R.O.P.  hens.  Rooking  orders  for 
Raby  Chicks  from  225-295  egg  males  and  super  hens. 
GABRIEL’S  LEGHORN  FARM  -  Odessa,  New  York 


m  COD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums 
P.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

COMPANY 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CONE  IMPORT 
6144  Kent  Avenue 


Sample  Copy  FREE 


The  ONLY  Magazine  published  exclu¬ 
sively  f®r  the  poultrykeeperof  the  North¬ 
eastern  State,.  Edited  by  »n  able  staff 
of  specialists.  Just  clip  this  advertise¬ 
ment  and  send  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We  II  mail  Sample  Copy  tree 
1  year.  5*c;  3  years.  $1.00. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  A  years.  If  you  enclose 
this  advertisement  with  $1.00. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
4*A  Park  Stroot 


POULTRYMAN 
Boston,  Moss. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


IM-ib.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  .V.  J. 


Alfalfa  Clover  Cutler 

For  Poultry  and  Rabbits.  10  cuts  to  a  revolution 

Ask  me  about  it. 

P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Box  D,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  V. 


I 


Poultry  Pared  1 2  25? 


540  South 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Caxh  or  C.  0<  IP. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . $10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  per  100 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

Jo  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 

S12.00  100  $67.50 — 600  $110.00 — lOOO 

SMITH’S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  NEW  BERLIN?  PA. 

Barred  Rock  Chicks 

pure  ruiri/c  Barred  Rocks. .  $11.00—100 
BRED  "•il,.,lKe<ls .  'Lhtl-JOO 

100*  live  delivery  guaranteed*  Cash  or  C.  0.0Jj~100 

Herbster  s  Poultry  Farm.  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


CLSH’S  SUPERIOR  CRICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year’ 
Ship  C.O.D.  or  cash  — 100*  arrival  guar! 
J uk.  J..  ll*h,  Box  R,  Heaver  Springe,  l>u. 

Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  St..  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

English  Leghorns  now  lay¬ 
ing  large  eggs  at $1.50  each ; 

Rocks,  Pullets  4  months  old,  $1.00  ^aeh™  s'tate  'tested 
stock.  JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  -  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$12.00  per  100— $110  per  lOOO 
Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Per  10O. 

Prompt  service, (20  D„  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
CII  AS.  r  .  EWING  Itt.  2  McCLURE,  PA. 

3,000  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  Erg 

Noted  for  high  egg  production,  vigor  and  size  Tran- 
nested  stock.  REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrenth.m,  Mass. 

Rahv  CihirllY  ?arJed  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  Wyan' 
Dauy  UlUliflS  dottes,  Reds,  $u.  Leghorns,  $io 

Prompt  shipment,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  100*  live  Titr 
guaranteed.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Madison,  S.  J 

QUALITY  BROILER  CHICKS 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Bred  for  fast  uniform 

TURKEY  BREEDING  STOCK 

Superbly  marked,  May  hatch,  finely  bred  Bronze  Breed- 
e'S.  Toidb  $14.00  and  $10  00  according  to  size  and  mark¬ 
ings.  Hens  $10.00  and  $12.00.  Address:  MKRF  CO R VF II 
FARM,  R.  F.  D.  N E IV  HOPE,  PA..  0.  W.  WISE,  Manager 

PURE  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS 
early  sale;  toms  $5.00;  hens  $4.00. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  STRASBCKCi,  VIRGINIA 


RR°NZE  Turkeys— from  New  York  State  and  Garden 
»F  Winners.  Splendid  yearling  toms,  quality  bronze. 
Satisfaction  guar.  Elsie  Ilalloek,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

SELECTTn  BRONZE  SR EE0ERS  No  blackhead  for  20  y,s 
REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  JL  J. 


“R°,Y  wn  BRON2E”  Breeders— Rugged, sizeable,  beauti- 

II  fill  loins,  $10;  Pullets,  $7.  Salem  Farm,  Amherst,  N.  II. 

Quality  Ringneck  Pheasants  s,NNyVAIK  FAUM 


Seely vll !«*,  I'a. 


FOR 

SALE 


White  Emden  Geese  *"arante<“d- 


.  STICKLER,  Pomona, HI,  J. 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Thanksgiving1 

For  such  precious  things  as  these, 
Friendly  fields  and  fruitful  trees, 
Footsteps  turning  in  a  lane. 

Words  that  welcome  home  again, 

Sun  and  song  and  swelling  seed. 

Sure  supply  for  every  need. 

For  the  days  that  come  and  go, 

Lord,  we  thank  Thee,  thank  Thee  so ! 

For  the  smoke  from  chimneys  far, 

For  the  rainbow  and  the  star. 

For  the  busy  hands  that  build, 

For  each  home  and  office  filled 
With  constructive  thought  and  plan, 
For  each  God-aspiring  man, 

For  the  simple  joy  of  living. 

Lord,  we  lift  a  glad  thanksgiving. 

— Vivian  Yeiser  Laramore  in  Unity. 

* 

Two  very  useful  bulletins  issued  by  the 
Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  are  Bulletin  59,  “Pickles  and 
Relishes,”  and  Bulletin  60,  “.Tellies,  Jams 
and  Preserves,”  both  by  Miss  Margaret 
McPheeters,  nutrition  specialist.  Many 
housekeepers  do  not  realize  that  their 
State  experiment  station  is  ready  to  give 
help  in  domestic  problems,  and  that  use¬ 
ful  literature  on  household  subjects  is 
theirs  for  the  asking. 

* 

If  you  do  not  have  squash  or  pumpkin 
for  the  Thanksgiving  pie,  sweet  potato 
may  be  substituted.  Boil  sweet  potatoes 
until  very  tender,  mash,  and  use  just  as 
you  would  pumpkin. 

* 

A  school  near  New  York  recently  held 
an  exhibition  of  the  children's  pets,  and 
among  prizes  offered  was  one  for  the 
most  intelligent  pet.  All  sorts  of  crea¬ 
tures  were  exhibited,  dogs,  cats,  birds, 
fish  and  others,  and  the  prize  for  intel¬ 
ligence  went  to  a  turtle !  This  was  a 
Jiighly  educated  turtle,  for  he  came  when 
called,  and  ate  ants’  eggs  from  the  end 
of  a  toothpick !  Such  exhibitions  are  a 
part  of  humane  education ;  they  teach 
children  the  rights  of  animals,  and  show 
them  the  value  of  kindness  and  justice 
in  their  treatment.  We  always  feel 
sorry  for  a  child  that  has  never  been  al¬ 
lowed  a  living  pet,  or  for  one  permitted 
to  neglect  or  abuse  dumb  creatures  by 
negligent  or  callous  adults.  Many  a 
mother  in  old  age,  can  trace  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  neglect  or  lack  of  feeling  to  her 
own  negligence  in  failing  to  give  them 
humane  training  in  their  youth. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

“Bright  token”  jewelry  seen  in  some 
large  shops  is  composed  of  tiny  coin-like 
motifs,  each  one  stamped  with  an  African 
scene  or  symbol.  These  were  suggested 
by  the  recent  colonial  exposition  in  Paris. 
The  material  is  metal  treated  to  resem¬ 
ble  bright  gold.  Roman  gold  or  silver. 
We  saw  some  pretty  styles  in  necklaces 
and  bracelets  for  $1  each.  Ivory  orna¬ 
ments  are  also  much  favored  ;  in  addition 
to  the  round  beads  there  are  broad  brace¬ 
lets  made  of  slender  cubes  an  inch  or 
more  long.  We  saw  necklaces  of  ivory 
beads  costing  from  $2.95  to  $12.50. 

A  smart  Fall  outfit  consists  of  a  wool 
jersey  blouse  and  a  contrasting  darker 
wool  skirt.  We  saw  these  at  one  shop 
priced  at  $3.95  for  either  blouse  or  skirt. 
They  were  overblouses,  not  tuck-ins,  with 
flaring  sleeves  and  a  front  that  could  be 
buttoned  across  diagonally  or  folded  back 
to  form  revers.  The  blouses  were  in 
Spanish  tile,  green,  gold,  beige  or  brown, 
the  skirts  black,  brown  or  green. 

Bathrobes  of  striped  flannel  cost  from 
$3.95  to  $4.95;  they  are  double-breasted, 
with  notched  collar,  and  a  masculine 
tailored  finish. 

“Patchwork  colonial  type”  coverlets 
were  noticed  in  a  large  window  display 
in  one  big  department  store.  The  pat¬ 
terns  were  “Bouquet”  and  “Unknown 
Star,”  but  they  would  never  satisfy  a 
real  quilt-maker,  for  they  were  merely 
printed  in  the  patterns,  and  not  pieced. 
The  size  was  72x84  in.,  and  they  were 
offered  for  $1.79  each,  which  is  more 
than  a  dollar  cheaper  than  a  year  ago. 
These  coverlets  have  zig-zag  machine 
quilting.  Of  course  they  do  not  begin 
to  compare  with  real  handmade  quilts, 
but  are  very  bright  and  pretty. 

The  millinery  trade  generally  is  dis¬ 
illusioned  as  to  the  Empress  Eugenie 
hats,  which  came  suddenly  upon  us, 
flourished  amazingly  for  six  weeks  or  so, 
and  were  then  dropped  by  more  conser¬ 
vative  hat  buyers.  The  natural  result 
is  that  the  hat  trade  generally  is  stag¬ 
nant,  for  this  sudden  vogue,  combined 
with  continued  mild  weather,  has  de¬ 
pressed  trade  conditions,  and  complaint 
is  made  that  women  are  not  buying  new 
Winter  hats.  The  amazing  popularity  of 


the  new  style  killed  it,  for  it  was  quickly 
copied  in  cheap  materials,  and  it  never 
was  becoming  to  a  majority  of  women. 
The  feather  trade  suffers  greatly  from 
this  slump,  and  African  ostrich  farmers, 
who  have  passed  through  many  lean 
years,  are  again  finding  a  depressed  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  feathers.  The  newest  styles 
suggested  are  to  have  narrow  brims  and 
soft  crown,  often  draped,  with  quills, 
small  feathers  and  fur  for  trimming. 
Some  of  the  French  milliners  are  featur¬ 
ing  flowers  among  hat  trimming.  The 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


551  —  A  Youthful 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
1G,  18,  20  years,  36 
a  n  d  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  314  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
2  yds.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


590 — For  the  Junior. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  4.  6. 
8  and  10  years.  Size 
8  requires  2  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18,  20  years, 
36,  38  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  2%  yds. 
of  35-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


723  —  Smart  Day 
Wear.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 

a  n  d  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

10c. 


Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine, 


only  Empire  influence  that  is  apparently 
to  survive  is  a  tendency  to  tilt  the  brim 
at  the  right  side. 

Satin  blanket  binding.  3-in.  width,  fold¬ 
ed,  was  seen  in  a  variety  of  colors,  cost¬ 
ing  94  cents  for  the  piece  of  five  yards. 


Two  Cranberry  Recipes 

Cranberry  Pie. — Take  two  full  cups  of 
cranberries,  add  1%  cups  of  sugar  and 
one-half  cup  of  cold  water ;  cook  until 
the  berries  have  popped,  remove  from  the 
stove,  then  cool,  mix  to  a  smooth  paste 
in  a  bowl  with  one  tablespoon  of  corn¬ 
starch,  a  tiny  pinch  of  salt,  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  whites  of  two  beaten  thorough¬ 
ly.  (Put  other  two  whites  in  a  separate 
bowl.  Line  pie  plate  with  crust,  cook 
and  cool.  Mix  the  above  ingredients  and 
cook  for  three  minutes,  adding  one-half 
teaspoon  of  butter  and  one-half  teaspoon 
of  vanilla.  After  this  thickens  place  in 
previously  baked  pie  crust  and  cover  with 
a  stiffly  beaten  meringue  of  *wo  egg 
whites,  with  two  tablespoons  of  powdered 
sugar.  Put  in  a  low  oven  and  brown 
slowly.  This  is  a  beautiful  pie  to  look  at 
as  well  as  to  eat. 

Cranberry  Dessert. — Cook  about  four 
cups  of  cranberries  till  done  (through 
popping)  with  some  water.  Strain 
through  sieve,  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  mix 
thoroughly,  then  add  one  tablespoon  of 
cornstarch  blended  in  one  tablespoon  of 
cold  water.  Put  back  on  the  stove  and 
cook  in  a  double  boiler  till  thick.  Take 
off  stove  and  when  cooled  add  one  cup  of 
pecans  shelled,  or  any  kind  of  nut  meats, 
chopped  in  pieces ;  a  few  cherries  may 
be  added,  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  vanilla 


extract.  Let  get  ice  cold,  serve  with 
thick  cream  or  whipped  cream  garnished 
with  a  cherry.  This  is  a  pretty  dish  as 
well  as  healthful.  MRS.  F.  H.  D. 


Holiday  Cakes 

Orange  Fruit  Cake. — This  simple  fruit 
cake  is  one  of  our  favorites.  We  make  it 
two  ways,  and  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Sometimes  we  make  it  with  fresh  orange 
juice  and  grated  rind,  and  sometimes 
with  orange  marmalade.  It  calls  for  one- 
half  cup  shortening,  1*4  cups  sugar  and 
one-half  cup  orange  juice,  one-third  tea¬ 
spoon  grated  orange  rind,  or  one  cup 
sugar  and  one  cup  orange  marmalade, 
one  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  soda,  two  cups  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one  cup  seedless 
raisins  cut  in  halves,  one-half  cup  figs  cut 
in  pieces,  two  tablespoons  flour  to  dredge 
fruit,  two  eggs.  Cream  shortening  and 
sugar  thoroughly ;  beat  egg  yolks  until 
light,  and  add  to  sugar.  Dissolve  soda  in 
fruit  juice  and  add  alternately  with  iy2 
cups  of  flour;  beat  well.  Add  floured 
fruit ;  then  one-half  cup  flour  sifted  with 
baking  powder.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Bake  in  moderate  oven.  We 
cover  it  with  orange  icing  when  it  is 
done : 

Orange  Icing. — Dissolve  one  cup  sugar 
in  one-third  cup  orange  juice  and  boil 
until  it  hairs.  Then  pour  over  one  stiffly 
beaten  egg  white  and  heat  until  of  the 
right  consistency  to  spread. 

Chocolate  Fruit  Cake.  —  One-half  cup 
shortening,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  apple 
sauce,  one-half  cup  citron,  one  cup 
raisins,  one-lialf  cup  of  figs  cut  fine, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  iy2  cups  cake  flour,  one-lialf  cup 
cocoa,  one-lialf  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
Dredge  raisins,  figs  and  citron  with  two 
or  three  tablespoons  of  flour ;  sift  the  rest 
of  the  flour  with  the  cocoa,  salt  and  cin¬ 
namon.  Cream  shortening  and  sugar ; 
dissolve  soda  in  the  apple  sauce  and  add 
to  sugar;  add  fruit,  then  sifted  flour. 
Bake  in  loaf  tin  about  1 y2  hours  in  a 
slow  oven.  Cover  with  boiled  icing  when 
cold  or  with  chocolate  frosting. 

White  Fruit  Cake. — One-half  cup  of 
shortening,  1%  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
milk,  three  cups  of  cake  flour,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  almond  or  va¬ 
nilla  extract,  1%  cups  currants,  three- 
fourths  cup  citron  cut  fine,  five  egg 
whites.  Dredge  the  fruit  with  a  little  of 
the  flour,  sift  the  rest  of  it  with  the  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  salt.  Cream  shortening 
and  sugar,  add  extract,  then  milk  and 
flour  alternately,  add  fruit  and  fold  in 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Bake  about  an 
hour.  When  cake  is  cold,  cover  with 
boiled  frosting.  This  is  another  favorite, 
handed  down  from  great-grandmother 
and  known  in  childhood  as  “company 
cake.” 

Apple  Sauce  Fruit  Cake.  —  One-lialf 
cup  shortening,  one  cup  sugar,  iy2  cups 
thick  unsweetened  apple  sauce,  one  cup 
seeded  raisins,  one  cup  seedless  raisins, 
one-lialf  cup  bi'oken  nut  meats,  one-half 
cup  citron,  one-fourth  cup  candied  lemon 
peel,  three  cups  flour,  1  y2  teaspoons  soda, 
one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves, 
one-lialf  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one-lialf  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-lialf  teaspoon  of  grated 
lemon  or  orange  rind.  Dredge  fruit 
and  nuts  with  one  cup  flour :  sift 
rest  of  the  flour  with  salt  and  baking 
powder.  Dissolve  soda  in  apple  sauce ; 
add  spices  and  grated  rind.  Cream  short¬ 
ening  and  sugar ;  add  apple  sauce : 
add  spices  and  grated  rind.  Add  floured 
fruit  and  last  the  flour.  Beat  well.  Bake 
1  y2  hours  in  a  slow  oven  (300  degrees). 
This  will  keep  several  weeks.  We  like 
this  with  only  raisins  and  nuts  using  one 
cup  nut  meats  and  omitting  the  citron. 
We  like  hickorynuts  or  butternuts. 

Marble  Fruit  Cake. — This  small  cake 
is  another  year-around  favorite,  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  an  excellent  cake  to  make  ahead 
of  time  for  guests  because  of  its  keeping 
qualities.  To  make  it  cream  one-half  cup 
shortening  with  1  y2  cups  sugar;  add  one- 
lialf  cup  milk  and  two  cups  flour  less  two 
tablespoons  sifted  with  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  To  two-thirds  of  this 
mixture  add  one  large  cup  chopped  seed¬ 
ed  raisins  dredged  with  two  tablespoons 
flour,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half 
teaspoon  cloves  and  three  egg  yolks  beat¬ 
en  until  light.  To  the  other  third  add 
one-third  teaspoon  vanilla  and  three  stiff¬ 
ly  beaten  egg  whites.  Drop  spoonfuls  of 
the  mixtures  alternately  into  a  loaf  pan 
to  give  a  mottled  appearance.  Bake  40 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Spice  Icing. — This  is  good  on  the  mar¬ 
ble  cake  and  the  apple  sauce  cake.  Blend 
two  tablespoons  cream  and  two  teaspoons 
butter ;  add  confectioner's  or  powdered 
sugar  to  make  the  right  consistency  to 
spread.  Flavor  with  one-fourth  teaspoon 
each  of  vanilla  and  cinnamon  or  clove. 
Ginger  is  good  on  the  apple  sauce  cake, 
too. 

Pork  Cake. — This  is  different  from  the 
usual  pork  cake.  It  requires  1  lb.  of  salt 
pork  cut  fine,  two  cups  of  boiling  water, 
two  cups  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of 
molasses,  two  teaspoons  of  cinnamon,  one- 
half  teaspoon  cloves,  one-lialf  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  two  teaspoons  soda,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder.  1  lb.  chopped  seeded  rais¬ 
ins.  1  lb.  currants,  %  lb.  citron,  y±  lb. 
candied  orange  peel,  six  cups  flour.  Dis¬ 
solve  soda  in  boiling  water ;  pour  it  over 
pork  and  let  stand  until  cool.  Dredge 
fruit  with  one  cup  of  flour ;  sift  rest  of 
flour  with  baking  powder.  Add  molasses, 
sugar  and  spices  to  pork  and  then  floured 
fruit,  last  the  sifted  flour.  Bake  two 
hours  in  moderate  oven. 


Japanese  Fruit  Cake. — This  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  old-fashioned  ribbon  cake  and 
cocoanut  cream  cake.  If  you  like  those 
you  will  like  this.  We  got  the  recipe 
from  the  alumnae  cook-book  of  a  south¬ 
ern  college  several  years  ago.  Cream  one 
cup  butter  and  two  cups  sugar;  add  the 
yolks  of  five  eggs  beaten  until  light ;  add 
alternately  one  cup  of  milk  with  three 
cups  of  flour  sifted  five  times  and  then  a 
sixth  time  with  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Put  half  of  the  batter  in  two  tins.  To 
the  other  half  add  1  lb.  of  raisins,  one 
teaspoon  each  of  cloves,  allspice  and  cin¬ 
namon.  Bake  in  two  layers.  We  omit 
the  allspice  and  half  the  cloves.  Some¬ 
times  we  use  seedless  raisins  whole,  and 
sometimes  seeded  raisins  cut  in  halves. 
We  add  one-half  teaspoon  of  vanilla  to 
the  light  part. 

Filling. — One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  boil¬ 
ing  water,  two  tablespoons  cornstarch, 
one  can  of  cocoanut.  juice  of  two  oranges 
or  lemons.  Cook  all  ingredients  except 
cocoanut  until  thick  and  clear.  Adel 
cocoanut  and  when  cool  spread  between 
layers.  Cover  cake  with  boiled  icing. 

Rich  Dark  Fruit  Cake.  —  One  cup 
shortening,  two  cups  brown  sugar,  six 
eggs,  one-half  cup  coffee,  one-lialf  cup 
grapejuice  or  any  canned  fruit  juice,  one 
cup  molasses,  one  teaspoon  cloves,  one 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  two  teaspoons  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  1  lb.  dates.  1  lb.  seedless 
raisins,  1  lb.  seeded  raisins,  1  lb.  cur¬ 
rants,  y2  lb.  figs.  y2  lb.  candied  orange 
peel.  y2  lb.  candied  lemon  peel.  y2  lb. 
citron,  y2  lb.  blanched  and  shredded  al¬ 
monds,  4 y2  cups  flour.  Dredge  fruit  and 
nuts  with  one  cup  flour,  sift  rest  of  the 
flour  with  spices  and  baking  powder.  Dis¬ 
solve  soda  in  fruit  juice.  Cream  shorten¬ 
ing  and  sugar ;  add  eggs  one  at  a  time 
and  beat  well  after  each  addition ;  add 
coffee,  fruit  juice  and  molasses,  floured 
fruit  and  sifted  flour  and  spices.  Pour 
into  well-greased  pans.  Bake  1%  to  two 
hours  in  slow  oven. 

Rich  Light  Fruit  Cake. — One  cup  but¬ 
ter,  1  y2  cups  powdered  sugar,  seven  eggs, 
one-half  teaspoon  vanilla,  one-lialf  tea¬ 
spoon  almond  extract,  one-half  teaspoon 
grated  orange  rind,  one-half  teaspoon 
grated  lemon  rind,  juice  of  one  orange, 
juice  of  one-lialf  lemon,  one  cup  candied 
pineapple,  one  cup  candied  cherries,  one- 
lialf  cup  citron,  two  cups  seedless  raisins 
(half  dark  and  half  white  are  best),  one- 
lialf  cup  currants,  one  cup  blanched  and 
shredded  almonds,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt,  two  cups  flour,  one-lialf  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Cream 
butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  then  lightly 
beaten  eggs.  Beat  thoroughly;  add  flavor¬ 
ing  and  grated  rind,  then  fruit  juice  with 
soda  dissolved  in  it.  Next  fruit  and  nuts 
dredged  with  one-lialf  cup  flour  and  last, 
the  rest  of  the  flour  sifted  with  the  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  salt.  Bake  from  1%  to 
1  y2  hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 

MARY  REDYNS. 


A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings 

It's  a  beautiful  world  I  am  living  in,  a 
glorious  world.  I  look  out  upon  it  as  I 
am  washing  dishes  at  the  sink;  I  can  get 
a  glimpse  of  it  while  I  am  sitting  at  the 
table  to  eat,  and  I  see  it  as  I  sit  here  to 
write.  I  go  out  on  the  piazza  often,  from 
where  I  can  admire  the  whole  glorious 
panorama.  It  is  October.  Some  flowers 
have  survived  what  frost  we  have  had, 
and  we  were  so  glad  to  have  something 
of  color  to  take  to  church  today.  There 
was  a  large  bouquet  of  purple  Asters,  a 
few  stalks  of  “glads”  and  a  bouquet  of 
nasturtiums.  It  was  the  annual  Harvest 
Sunday.  Offerings  from  the  harvest  are 
sent  in  and  used  to  fill  the  rostrum.  Next 
Wednesday  the  Ladies’  Aid  will  serve  a 
harvest  dinner,  and  sell  the  vegetables 
not  used  for  that. 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  year  for  har¬ 
vests  from  garden  and  field.  Silos  are 
full  and  there  is  much  corn  to  be  husked. 
The  potato  crop  is  good,  but  the  price  is 
discouragingly  low.  We  shall  have  to 
sell  more  than  200  bushels  to  pay  our 
taxes.  We  are  assured  of  much  good 
eating  this  Winter  in  the  shape  of  canned 
vegetables  and  fruit.  There’s  much  jelly, 
too,  and  enough  of  the  pickle  kind. 
There's  a  butternut  tree  on  the  bank  be¬ 
hind  the  house,  and  I  have  enjoyed 
watching  a  squirrel  gather  and  store 
away  his  Winter’s  supply  of  food  (he 
never  gave  a  thought  as  to  what  we 
would  do  for  nuts).  Some  of  his  aerial 
stunts  while  gathering  nuts  are  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  those  performed  by  humans  at 
a  circus  or  fair. 

The  Summer  was  full  of  various  activi¬ 
ties  and  I  was  comparatively  free,  having 
a  girl  with  whom  I  could  leave  the  twins. 
Being  able  to  drive  gives  me  a  nice  sort 
of  go-and-come-as-you-please  feeling,  too. 
I  had  the  pleasure  this  year  of  going  to 
the  Old  Home  Day  service  in  Lympus. 
Some  of  you  remember  my  writing  how  I 
should  have  enjoyed  going  last  year,  had 
I  known  about  it.  Most  of  the  people 
were  strangers  to  me  but  I  thought  as  we 
sang  the  old  church  hymns,  “We  speak 
a  common  language.”  I  want  to  help  my 
children  to  see  the  beauty  of  our  grand 
old  hymns,  and  if  I  do  succeed,  I  can 
feel  that  I  have  helped  them  to  get  one 
hold  on  the  permanent  things  of  life. 

It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  help  out 
in  church  work  by  having  charge  of  two 
affairs.  I  mention  these  because  some 
other  worker  may  perhaps  get  an  idea  to 
work  out.  At  the  church  supper,  I  in¬ 
troduced  iced  tea.  With  many  it  found 
favor,  and  through  the  hottest  weather 
it  will  be  from  henceforth,  I  think,  a 
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Warmth  and  Style  in  an 

InderS)  Figurfit  Slip 

A  prominent  department 
■rt-  store  buyer  said, 
"Since  women  have 
learned  of  the  warmth 
and  comfort  an  Indera 
Figurfit  (Coldpruf)  Knit 
Slip  gives,  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  less  outerwear." 

These  smart,  form-fitting 
slips  are  just  ideal  for 
cold  weather  wear.  They 
keep  you  as  warm  as 
toast,  yet  may  be  worn  under¬ 
neath  your  best  dress — there’s 
never  a  bulge  or  wrinkle.  They  * 
cannot  crawl  around  the  hips 
or  bunch  between  your  knees. 
And  the  STA-UP  shoulder  , 
straps  always  stay  up. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
tlie  Indera  regular  models  and 
the  new  sport  model  in  all 
wool,  rayon  and  wool,  rayon 
and  mercerized,  cotton  and 
wool,  all  cotton  in  a  variety 
of  fast  colors.  Inexpensively 
priced.  Write  for  FREE  Indera 
Style  Folder  No.  254. 

INDERA  MILLS  CO. 


Winston-Salem 
R.  C. 


Free  From  Pimples. 
What  A  Relief! 
CfJTICURA  SOAP  and 
CUTICURA  OINTMENT 
Healed  Them 

,  Price  25c.  each.  Sample  free. 

|  Address:  “Cutlcura.,”  Dept.  10B,  Maiden,  Man. 


permanent  feature  of  the  menu.  The 
oilier  affair  was  stunt  night  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  school.  Each  class  put  on  a  stunt, 
which  formed  one  unit  of  a  program. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  stunt  was  a 
mock  trial  put  on  by  the  men’s  and  wom¬ 
en’s  classes.  A  prominent  church  mem¬ 
ber  was  tried  for  stealing  a  chicken  which 
he  served  when  he  invited  the  parson  and 
his  wife  to  dinner.  Your  imagination 
will  make  you  see  what  a  laughable  af¬ 
fair  it  was. 

There  was  one  day  that  stands  out 
among  the  others.  You  are  expecting  me 
to  tell  you  about  some  trip  or  social  af¬ 
fair,  but  you  will  be  disappointed.  It 
was  the  day  when  my  sister  came  up 
early  in  the  morning  to  spend  the  day. 
She  brought  no  children  and  mine,  ex¬ 
cept  the  twins,  were  gone  with  papa  to 
the  fair  where  the  children’s  calves  were 
entered.  And  why  did  the  day  stand  out? 
Simply  because  we  did  just  as  we  pleased 
all  day.  And  what  did  we  please  to  do? 
Sister  cut  out  a  coat  for  Lois  from  one 
of  hers,  also  a  dress  each  for  Hilda  and 
Eleanor  (her  little  girl).  I  cut  out 
aprons  for  the  ladies’  aid  sale ;  all  five 
garments  were  partly  finished,  and  when 
the  folks  arrived  at  night  they  saw  them 
hung  around  the  room.  They  made  quite 
an  impressive  array  until  one  came  close 
enough  to  see  that  they  wTere  only  partly 
done.  However,  ’twas  a  good  day's  work. 

Speaking  of  sewing.  I  have  made  a 
bad  beginning  in  Fall  sewing.  When  I 
came  to  sew  up  the  skirt  to  a  dress  I  had 
cut  out,  I  discovered  that  half  of  the 
pieces  were  cut  wrong  side  out.  Quite  a 
blow  to  one  who  pretends  really  to  know. 
’Twas  a  new  pattern  with  a  six-piece  skirt, 
and  rather  puzzling,  yet  I  can’t  quite  see 
how  I  could  have  been  so  stupid.  I  ought 


Patchwork  Pattern 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


p  BUYS  ENOUGH 

c  WAIL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
t>  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings 

PFAFF  «c  KENDALL.  1«4  W.ydell  St.,  Newark.  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  1?  PAItK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


The  Double  Pineapple. — This  is  an  all  patch- 
work  quilt,  and  is  very  beautiful  made  in  one 
color  and  white.  The  picture  shown  here  is  of 
a  quilt  in  pink  and  white.  It  requires  20  blocks 
for  the  entire  quiit.  The  quilting  in  white 
blocks  is  in  diamonds  and  very  effective.  Price 
of  pattern  is  ir>  cents.  The  small  pattern  cata¬ 
log  having  pictures  of  03  quilt  patterns  is  also 
15  cents.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


Christmas  Gift 
Wrappings 

121  Pieces  for  $1.00 

Everything  you  need  to  wrap  Christmas 
.  Gifts  attractively. 

5  sheets  decorated  wrappings 
4  sheets  red  tissue 
4  sheets  green  tissue 
4  sheets  white  tissue 
2  cards  wide  tinsel  ribbon 
•  2  cards  narrow  tinsel  ribbon 
100  assorted  tags,  cards,  labels,  seals, 
all  in  an  attractive  box. 


For  sale  by  . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  si. 00 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  ■* 
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Mrs.  Rorer’s 

Cookery  Books 

_ — — — — :  ~  ~ 

Mrs.  Rover's  New  Cook  Boob . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book . 1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . •• —  1-50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Ev^ry  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

lee  Creams.  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1-00 

Dainties . 1-00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings . 1.00 

Sandwiches . 15 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . .75 

Home  Candy  Making .75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 

Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  he  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.SCth  St.,  New  York 

lmiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiimimiiiiJ 


to  bay  the  “fool-proof”  patterns  I  guess. 
Sister  and  I  have  the  children’s  Winter 
clothes  quite  well  planned  and  at  very 
small  cost.  She  is  making  a  jacket  for 
Jimmie  from  a  coat  handed  over  to  us. 
All  of  Lois’  last  Winter’s  dresses  are 
outgrown,  but  are  a  good  fit  for  her  nine- 
year-old.  Hilda  will  have  a  made-over 
coat  and  the  twins  would  also  if  someone 
would  hand  over  a  garment  large  enough 
for  two  little  coats.  It  is  really  an  in¬ 
teresting  game  to  play — this  thrift  game 
when  one  plays  it  in  the  right  spirit,  but 
I  sometimes  wish  I  might  have  in  my 
hand  where  I  could  see  it  and  feel  it, 
what  I  save  by  making  over  and  in  other 
ways. 

The  first  of  the  Fall’s  pleasures  was 
the  celebrating  of  our  anniversary.  We 
went  over  again  the  first  50  miles  of  our 
wedding  trip,  reversing  the  order  of  things 
and  taking  with  us  former  neighbors  who 
carried  us  in  the:r  car  thus  far  17  years 
ago.  Dinner  on  both  occasions  was  with 
a  cousin. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Betty 
is  walking.  It  was  as  thrilling  an  event 
as  though  she  were  our  first  baby.  And 
to  think  that  very  soon  we  are  to  have 
the  same  thrill  again  ! 

We  have  a  pound  into  which  goes  any¬ 
thing  that  is,  but  oughtn’t  to  be,  on  the 
floor  or  otherwise  out  of  place.  To  re¬ 
deem  the  articles  a  penny  for  each  has 
to  be  dropped  into  a  penalty  bank.  And 
when  dinner  isn't  ready  at  the  proper 
time,  mother  has  to  drop  in  a  copper. 
Ah,  that’s  where  they  catch  mother  !  We 
shall  open  the  bank  at  Christmas  time 
and  buy  something  for  the  family. 

SUE  BILLINGS. 


Fall  and  Winter  Canning 

The  fact  that  old  Jack  Frost  has  paid 
us  his  annual  visit  should  not  signify 
that  our  canning  program  has  come  to  an 
end.  Our  shelves  may  be  filled  with  corn, 
peas,  beans,  tomatoes  and  many  other 
delicious  vegetables  and  fruits,  but  our 
stock  is  not  complete  without  canned 
chicken,  meat,  rabbit  or  sea  food.  This 
type  of  canned  goods  is  certainly  .a  boon 
to  the  housewife  when  unexpected  com¬ 
pany  arrives,  or  when  it  otherwise  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  prepare  a  hurried 
meal. 

This  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to 
plan  your  meat-canning  program  ;  as  it  is 
butchering  season  as  well  as  poultry-cull¬ 
ing  time.  During  poultry-culling  time, 
the  non-laying  lions  and  surplus  cockerels 
should  be  canned  and  stored  away  for 


Winter  and  Spring  to  save  the  cost  of 
feed.  One  medium-size  chicken  will  just 
fill  a  quart  jar,  provided  the  white  breast 
meat  is  cut  from  the  bone  and  laid  over 
the  other  pieces. 

Butchering  season  means  a  large  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  meat  for  present  use  as  well 
as  an  extra  surplus.  This  surplus  can  be 
salted,  smoked,  dried  or  canned.  Until 
recently,  the  home  canning  of  meats  and 
poultry  was  unheard  of,  but  now  it  is  an 
established  part  of  the  home-canning  pro¬ 
gram  on  many  farms. 

Following  is  the  method  of  cold-pack¬ 
ing  practically  any  kind  of  meat  or  poul¬ 
try,  including  beef,  pork,  veal,  mutton, 
lamb  and  deer.  Wash  the  meat  if  it  is 
necessary.  Do  not  soak,  as  this  extracts 
the  delicious  juices  and  causes  it  to  be 
tough  and  flat  in  taste.  The  meat  can 
be  packed  raw  or  pre-cooked,  but  the 
same  length  of  time  is  required  for  cold¬ 
packing  either.  The  pre-cooked  meat  can 
be  fried,  seared  or  roasted.  Pack  the 
meat  (whether  pre-cooked  or  raw)  in 
jars ;  add  two  level  teaspoons  of  salt, 
partly  seal  and  process  in  boiling  water 
for  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  three 
hours,  remove  from  the  canner  and  seal 
at  once.  No  water  is  added  to  the  meat, 
as  this  toughens  it.  Lack  of  water  does 
not  affect  the  keeping  quality  of  a  prod¬ 
uct.  Small  bones  may  be  packed  in  the 
jar  with  the  meat,  as  they  add  to  the 
flavor  and  also  help  the  heat  to  penetrate 
through  the  jar. 

In  the  Fall,  many  of  the  masculine 
members  of  the  farm  family  spend  much 
of  their  time  gunning  rabbits,  ducks, 
quails  or  other  wild  game;  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  there  is  very  often  a  surplus  of 
these  on  hand.  All  of  these  mentioned 
are  prepared  and  canned  in  the  same 
manner  as  meat.  Any  of  these  is  a 
handy  as  well  as  an  appetizing  addition 
to  the  Spring  menu,  when  meal-planning 
lias  become  just  a  little  tiresome  to  the 
housewife.  Fried  chicken,  rabbit  or  duck 
is  canned  by  frying  as  though  for  serv¬ 
ing;  packing  in  jars  and  pouring  the  hot 
grease  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  jar, 
and  processing  for  three  hours.  Before 
opening,  melt  the  grease  by  setting  the 
jar  in  very  warm  water. 

In  many  homes  located  in  oyster  cen¬ 
ters  and  fishing  towns,  oysters,  clams, 
fish  and  crabs  are  very  plentiful  during 
this  time  of  the  year.  Practically  any 
seafood  can  be  cold-packed  in  a  tempting 
and  nourishing  manner.  In  canning 
clams  or  oysters  be  sure  to  use  only  the 
fresh  product.  Rinse  in  cold  water  to  be 
sure  no  dirt  or  grit  is  packed  in  the  jars. 
Use  their  own  liquid  as  far  as  it  goes  and 
finish  tilling  jars  with  boiling  brine  made 
in  the  proportion  of  one  teaspoon  of  salt 
to  one  quart  of  water.  Process  for  three 
hours. 

Large  or  small  fish  can  be  cold-packed ; 
packing  them  either  raw  or  fried.  The 
fish  should  be  strictly  fresh.  Clean  and 
remove  the  dark  membrane  that  covers 
the  abdominal  cavity  in  some  fish.  The 
backbone  can  be  left  in  the  smaller  fish. 
Soak  the  fish  in  salt  water  (one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  to  one  quart  of  water),  from 
10  minutes  to  one  hour,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  fish.  This  draws  out  the 
blood  and  hardens  the  flesh.  Drain  and 
pack  in  jars.  Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt 
to  each  jar  and  process  in  boiling  water 
for  three  hours. 

Although  picking  out  crab  meat  is 
rather  tiresome  work,  it  certainly  re- 
wards  you  when  you  open  a  pint  jar  and 
make  crab  cakes  or  croquettes  for  a  hur¬ 
ried  meal.  Small  cans  that  do  not  hold 
one-half  a  pint,  bought  at  almost  any 
store,  cost  anywhere  from  30  to  50  cents, 
so  you  can  see  where  home-canned  crab- 
meat  is  economical  as  well  as  delicious. 
To  prepare  crabs  for  canning,  boil  x-apid- 
ly  for  20  minutes,  wash  in  cold  water  and 
pick  out  the  meat.  Wash  the  crab  meat 
in  slightly  salted  water  and  pack  loosely 
in  jars.  Do  not  add  any  water.  Pro¬ 
cess  for  three  houi*s.  To  prevent  the  dis- 
coloration  of  crab-meat,  it  is  necessary 
to  cool  it  quickly.  To  do  this,  put  the 
jars  in  hot  water  and  cool  by  gradually 
adding  cold  water,  being  careful  not  to 
add  too  much  at  one  time. 

There  ai’e  many  kinds  of  meats  and 
seafood  that  can  be  cold-packed  that  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  never  dreamed 
of  keeping  unless  they  were  salted  or 
smoked.  Frog  legs,  fish  roe,  shrimp, 
lobsters,  pigeons,  turkeys,  ducks  and 
many  kinds  of  wild  birds  ai-e  some  of 
the  new  and  surprising  possibilities  in 
home-canning.  Each  home-maker  has  a 
different  list  of  favorites,  made  according 
to  her  family’s  tastes  and  the  products 
cheapest  and  most  available  to  her. 

This  method  of  canning  meat,  poultry 
and  fish  lias  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
methods  of  drying,  smoking  or  salting,  as 
it  retains  its  original  flavor  and  texture. 
Because  of  this  it  can  be  prepared  in  a 
number  of  ways,  thus  adding  variety  to 
the  diet  and  consequently,  adding  spice 
to  life.  CAROL  JEAN  ROLAND. 


Southern  Corn  Bread 

One  and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  two 
cups  of  cornmeal,  yellow  preferable,  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  two  cups  of  sour  cream 
or  milk,  or  buttermilk,  with  one  teaspoon 
of  baking  soda  in  last  cup  mixed  thor¬ 
oughly,  lump  of  butter  or  lard  the  size  of 
an  egg,  one  teaspoon  level  of  baking 
powder.  Mix  all  dry  ingredients  together 
and  sift,  then  add  eggs  beaten,  then  milk ; 
melt  butter,  then  add  to  mixture,  and 
last  the  baking  powder.  Pour  all  in  a 
well-buttered  tin  and  bake  30  minutes. 
This  is  an  old  southern  recipe  used  in 
my  family  for  years  and  considered  de¬ 
licious.  MRS.  F.  II.  D. 


Savings  Bank 
Dollars 
Are 
SAFE 

You  secure  double  Every  Saver 
•advantages  when  Needs  This 
you  place  your  sav-  FREE  Booklet 
mgs  in  this  strong, 
progressive  Savings  Bank.  First,  # 
your  money  is  SAFE;  second,  it  is 
earning  the  highest  interest  possible 
with  safety. 

Our  FREE  Booklet,  “Banking 
by  Mail”,  tells  how  to  get  high  in¬ 
terest,  safety  and  immediate  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds  regardless  of  where 
you  live. 

This  interesting  booklet  has  been 
of  outstanding  help  to  thousands 
who  desired  a  high  interest  return 
.  .  .  plus  safety.  Writing  for  this 
attractive  booklet  involves  no  obli¬ 
gation. 


4% 


Interest  Com¬ 
pounded  Quarterly 


Albany  County 
Savings  Bank 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sign  anti  Mail  This  Coupon  Now 

ALBANY  COUNTY  SAVINCS  BANK 
Albany,  N.  Y.  rnv-s 

Please  send  your  FREE  Booklet 

Name 


Address 


Town 


State 


SenII  PENNY 


WOMEN’S  STORM  BOOTS  and  OXFORDS  at 

an  amazing  saving!  Storm  boots  are  rubberized 
tweed  jersey,  with  rubber  sole  and  heel;  height 
11  inches.  Tan, or  gray.  Cut-out  oxfords  have  rub¬ 
ber-cushioned  Cuban  heel;  leather  sole.  Choice  of 
black  chrome  patent  leather,  or  black  Vici  kid. 
Sizes:  2'A  to  6  only.  Widths  D  to  EE. 

DELIVERY  FREE!  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  we’ll  mail  the  pair  of  storm  boots  and 
shoes  to  you  at  once.  When  postman  delivers  them, 
pay  him  $1.98.  We  pay  all  postage.  Money  back  it 
not  satisfied!  Order  by  No.  IS. 

WALTE^IELDC^^egLMSOMHICflGOJIl. 


Learn  to  Re-Seat 
Your  Chairs 


Have  you  a 
Vhair,  etool  or 
bench  thut  you 
would  like  to 
re-eeat?  We  will 
teach  you  how 
to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane, 
Kufih,  Heed, 
Splinte,  Fibre 
Kush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 


Send  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving 


The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 


258  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Every  Quilter 

should  have  our  instruction 
book  on  quilt  making,  con¬ 
taining  600  quaint  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  old  and  new,  patch- 
work  and  applique  designs 
for  quilt  blocks.  We  will  mail 
this  quilt  pattern  hook,  and  our 
catalog  with  price  list  of  new 
quilting  designs,  and  charming 
embroidery  and  cross  stitch  block  designs  for  25o. 
LADIES’  ART  CO.,  Block  70,  ST.  LOUIS,  M0. 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents,  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form. 
No  chargre  tor  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A,  , 
O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  5032  Security  J 
Savings  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VADMrOIORFD  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

W  H  if  iw  *1.15  lb.  Knittingyarns  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

H.  A.  Bartlett,  <Mtr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Hundreds  of 
inquiries  are  answered  by  mail  to  one 
printed  here.  For  your  protection  we 
cannot  consider  unsigned  statements.] 

Is  the  Ontario  Silver  Fox  Co.,  132 
William  St.,  Brantford.  Ontario,  reliable 
and  their  guarantee  good?  They  are  try¬ 
ing  to  start  me  in  the  fox  business  with 
a  pair  at  the  price  of  $1,000.  $500  down, 
and  one  pair  of  puppies  next  year  if  more 
than  one  pair  is  raised.  They  ouote 
prices  as  high  as  $500  for  a  hide.  11  ould 
this  be  a  paying  proposition?  I  would 
also  like  to  know  if  their  guarantee  is 
good.  MRS.  F.  S.  S. 

New  York. 

We  find  no  financial  rating  for  this 
company,  and  as  they  are  a  foreign  con¬ 
cern,  we  have  no  information  as  to  the 
worth  of  its  guarantee,  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  any  company,  foreign  or  domestic, 
seeking  a  contract  or  cash  payments,  to 
furnish  your  satisfactory  proof  of  its 
worth  before  you  pass  it  cash  or  rely  on 
its  guarantee.  If  any  of  the  buy-hack 
propositions  of  animal  breeding  for  fur 
or  other  purposes  ever  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  buyers,  we  have  not  heard  of 
it.  A  person  who  has  had  no  experience 
in  fox  breeding  is  buying  disappointments 
and  trouble  for  himself  in  starting  the 
business  with  stock  at  $1,000  a  pair. 
Every  animal  does  not  produce  a  high- 
quality  pelt.  We  could  not  encourage 
anyone  to  take  up  the  business  without 
previous  experience,  even  if  the  guaran¬ 
tee  to  buy  the  furs  seemed  to  be  substan¬ 
tial,  which  in  this  case  is  not  established. 

In  1920  I  had  three  war  bonds  which 
I  cashed  in  for  motion  picture  stocks 
with  the  firm  of  Johnson  &  Hopkins,  398 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  they 
promised  to  pay  me  dividends  in  five 
years’  time.  It  ran  along  and  then  they 
notified  me  that  they  were  consolidating 
with  some  other  picture  companies  under 
the  name  of  National  Exchanges  and  had 
me  turn  in  what  bonds  I  held  of  the  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Producing  Company  of 
America  over  to  National  Exchanges.  I 
have  not  heard  from  them  and  cannot 
find  out  where  this  company  is  located.  I 
invested  $300  when  I  was  a  widow. 

New  York.  J-  W. 

Our  information  is  that  the  National 
Exchange,  Inc.,  passed  out  of  existence 
in  1924,  when  its  charter  was  repealed 
for  non-payment  of  taxes.  We  find  no 
market  for  its  securities  and  assume  they 
are  entirely  worthless. 

A  father  died  leaving  no  will.  _  The 
mother  has  been  appointed  administra¬ 
trix.  There  are  children.  How  is  such 
an  estate  to  be  settled  and  how  much 
goes  to  each?  interested. 

New  York. 

Such  an  estate  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
surrogate  court.  The  administratrix 
represents  the  court.  If  the  heirs  insist 
on  a  settlement  through  the  court,  the 
widow  takes  one-third  of  the  proceeds 
after  all  debts  and  expenses  are  paid. 
The  children  get  the  remainder  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  them.  When 
the  assets  of  an  estate  are  sold  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  divided  much  expense  is  incurred 
and  at  forced  sale  the  property  is  usually 
sacrificed.  The  best  way  to  settle  such 
an  estate  is  by  mutual  agreement  of 
mother  and  children.  It  is  always  best 
to  keep  the  home  intact  if  possible.  No 
one  rule  will  cover  every  case.  The  pref¬ 
erence  is  that  the  mother  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  home,  or  if  the  homestead 
must  be  sold,  often  one  or  more  of  the 
children  may  become  the  buyers  through 
agreement  with  the  others.  The  court 
will  approve  any  reasonable  arrangement 
agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the  family. 
Much  expense  and  loss  may  be  saved  in 
this  mutual  agreement,  and  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  sacred  family  ties 
and  friendships  are  perpetuated. 

I  inclose  circular  letter  from  the  Sun¬ 
shine  League  of  the  Hebrew  Kindergar¬ 
ten  and  Infants'  Home,  New  York.  The 
neighbors  here  have  been  receiving  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  with  initials,  and  similar  let¬ 
ters.  Is  there  such  a  place?  Would  you 
please  be  so  kind  as  to  look  it  up? 

New  York.  G.  F.  T. 

There  seems  to  be  such  a  league.  It 
has  adopted  the  objectionable  plan  of 
sending  out  handkerchiefs  through  the 
mail,  and  then  appealing  for  remittances 
or  donations.  The  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  has  objected  to  this  meth¬ 
od  of  collecting  funds,  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  procedure  was  abandoned. 
Application  has  been  made  for  the  care 


of  children  placed  by  a  public  welfare 
commissioner.  The  certificate  has  not  yet 
been  issued,  but  may  be  when  certain  re¬ 
quirements  are  complied  with.  The  care 
of  such  children  would  be  at  public  ex¬ 
pense.  The  commission  has  found  con¬ 
dition  of  the  house  generally  satisfactory 
for  the  service. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports 
that  advertising  agents  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  placed  advertising  of  work-at-home 
concerns  have  agreed  to  discontinue  the 
advertising.  One  concern  advertising 
home-work  sewing  has  been  proceeded 
against  because  the  real  object  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  to  sell  samples  and  outfits  and 
not  to  provide  profitable  work  for  women 
at  home.  The  II.  N.-Y.  has  been  expos¬ 
ing  these  work-at-home  fakes  for  four 
decades,  and  it  welcomes  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  help  stop 
this  most  contemptible  of  all  frauds  at 
the  source.  The  publishers  have  been 
partners  in  this  sorry  business  of  swin¬ 
dling  poor  and  often  “shut-in”  women  in 
their  homes. 


My  neighbor's  bull  came  over  to  my 
farm,  jumping  my  fence  and  serving  my 
purebred  heifers.  The  bull  is  not  pure¬ 
bred.  The  owner  of  the  bull  was  no¬ 
tified,  but  left  it  on  my  farm  all  day 

and  night.  This  endangered  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  my  farm.  The  bull  did 

charge  our  auto.  This  is  the  second 
time  this  bull  has  come  to  my  farm  and 
the  third  time  this  farmer’s  bull  has  been 
here.  As  my  calves  are  always  pure¬ 

bred,  I  try  to  sell  them  as  such.  M.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  case  raises  the  question,  first,  of 
the  line  fence.  The  rule  is  that  the 
fence  should  be  maintained  in  a  way  to 
reasonably  protect  the  owners  on  both 
sides.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  law 
about  it,  but  it  is  controlled  by  what 
seems  to  be  the  reasonable  thing  to  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances. 

Assuming  the  fence  is  in  reasonable 
condition,  you  would  have  a  case  for 
trespass  which,  of  course,  would  not 
amount  to  much  and,  in  addition,  any 
damage  that  you  could  prove  before  a 
court  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury.  We 
can  see  that  you  have  suffered  a  damage 
aside  from  the  trespass  but  we  take  it 
that  your  biggest  concern  is  to  avoid  the 
annoyance  in  the  future.  Your  best 
course  for  this  is  to  notify  the  owner  and 
to  request  that  he  keep  the  bull  from 
further  trespass  on  your  property  and 
damage  to  your  interests.  A  copy  of 
such  a  letter  would  be  useful  in  case  you 
found  it  necessary  to  bring  suit  to  pro¬ 
tect  yourself.  We  always  advise  a 
friendly  appeal  to  the  neighbor  to  desist 
in  the  trespass  and  annoyance  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  hasty  suit,  but  if  patience  and 
appeal  fail,  there  is  no  other  relief  short 
of  the  local  court. 

I  am  sending  you  this  contract  which 
I  bought  thinking  it  was  an  automobile 
insurance.  It  looks  to  me  now  as  if  it 
is  a  worthless  piece  of  paper,  but  they 
have  my  money.  Many  of  the  benefits 
promised  by  the  agents  are  not  covered 
in  the  contract.  If  by  any  chance  you 
might  be  able  to  get  my  money  back  I 
should  like  it,  because  I  want  an  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance.  A.  H. 

New  Y'ork. 

This  purported  to  be  a  contract  by  the 
Empire  State  Motor  Club,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  but  our  authorities  were  unable 
to  locate  any  such  club  in  Port  Jervis. 
These  contracts  are  not  an  insurance 
policy.  They  usually  promise  other  bene¬ 
fits,  but  the  principal  benefit  as  far  as 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  discover  is  to 
the  agents  or  promoters  who  collect  the 
fees.  There  is  no  chance  of  ever  getting 
the  money  back  when  once  handed  over 
on  these  elusive  contracts. 


According  to  announcement  of  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  T. 
B.  Plarman  &  Company,  Inc.,  produce 
dealers  of  Richmond,  Va.,  violated  the 
perishable  agricultural  commodities  act. 
The  concern  purchased  a  carload  of 
onions  from  Burton  &  Briel,  Inc.,  whose 
license  was  revoked  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  the  same  city,  but 
failed  and  neglected  to  keep  accounts  and 
records  in  such  form  as  to  show  the  date 
or  dates  on  which  the  onions  were  paid 
for  and  failed  correctly  to  disclose  the 
actual  transaction  between  the  parties 
respecting  the  payment  made  by  the  re¬ 
spondent  to  Burton  &  Briel,  Inc.,  as  re¬ 
quired  by  the  act. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp 

Hailed  from  the  Golden  Gate 
to  the  Plymouth  Rock  —  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
.  .  .  the  All-American  feed! 


No  other  feed  has  earned  such  a 
universal  good  will.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  other  feeds — hut  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  admits  no  argument! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  aids  digestion  and 
promotes  health  as  no  other  feed 
can.  Dried  Beet  Pulp  corrects 
the  bad  habits  of  other  feeds. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  good  for  all  animals — but  rats,  mice,  moths,  mites  and 
weevils  won’t  touch  it ! 


How  much?  Listen!  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  selling  now  at  its  lowest  price  in  25 
years!  Recommend  it?  Listen!  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  fed  by  more  than  100  State 
Experimental  Stations  in  20  states  east  of  the  Rockies!  Where  to  buy  it?  Listen! 
See  your  feed  dealer — or  write  direct  to  us.  Your  Pulp  will  be  shipped  from 
the  Sugar  Factory  nearest  you! 


LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Dept.  R-12  DETROIT,  MICH. 


New  Low  Prices 


5  Extra  Years  of  Harness  Use 


Why  does  the  Walsh  outlast  and  outwear 

I  all  other  harness?  Why  is  it  easier  on  the 
horse,  perform  better  in  the  field,  give  longer 
life  and  greater  economy? 

Post  yourself  on  the  business  of  buying  a 
harness.  Look  into  the  Walsh.  Get  the  facts 
of  its  unusual  record.  Find  out  how  and  why 
5  extra  years  of  work  are  built  into  it.  The 
story  is  worth  knowing. 

Write  for  the  free  24  page  booklet  “Harness 
Facts  and  Figures."  The  information  is  val¬ 
uable  to  you. 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

*245  -  E.  Keefe  Ave.  Dept,  ff-31,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust- resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
foe  Catalog  No.  173. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
I12S-1173  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Horse-High  Bull-Strong 

- PIG  ‘'TIGHT  FENCE  u 

38  CENTS  A  ROD 

Horse-High,  Chicken-Tight— 23  cts  a  rod. 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Fence — 14  cts  a  rod. 
A  fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize.  Send  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


POWER 


EQUIPPED 

SEPARATORS 


AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  NEW  BOOK  -;-  By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

(1)  How  has  the  need  of  farm 
co-operation  developed? 

(2)  What  is  organized  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  how  does  it  differ  from 
the  ordinary  help  of  neighbors 
among  each  other? 

(3)  What  are  the  principles  of 
organization  and  practice  best 
suited  to  success  in  organized  co¬ 
operation? 

(4)  How  may  organized  co-oper¬ 
ation  serve  the  farmer  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  crops  so  as  to  return  him 
a  fair  price  and  an  equitable  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

These  questions  are  answered  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  logical,  con¬ 
cise  treatment  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Every  farmer  should  read  it. 
The  price  has  been  placed  at  the 
cost  of  production  because  of  the 
author’s  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  Cloth,  Postpaid,  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Where 
Family  Life  Is  Secure 


"The  farm  is  the  anchor  that  will  hold  through 
the  storms  that  sweep  all  else  away.” 


THE  great  "Empire  Builder"  was  right.  Farm  families  are  protected 
from  the  storms  of  adversity  that  may  leave  others  homeless  and 
destitute.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  farm  is  soundly  financed. 


During  fourteen  years,  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  have  promoted  the 
security  of  farm  homes.  With  their  aid,  more  than  half  a  million  farmers  have 
replaced  troublesome  short-term  mortgages  with  long-term  "disappearing" 
mortgages  that  eventually  bring  complete  freedom  from  debt. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Wichita,  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Spokane,  Wash, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Hog  Cholera  in  Ohio 

Dr.  A.  F.  Schalk,  of  the  college  of  vet¬ 
erinary  medicine  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  says  that  the  present  extent  of 
the  disease  on  Ohio  farms  is  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  fact  that  since  1927  there 
have  been  comparatively  few  hogs  vacci¬ 
nated  or  immunized  for  cholera  in  the 
State.  This  has  resulted  in  practically 
the  entire  swine  population  of  the  State 
being  susceptible  to  the  disease.  They 
possess  no  immunity  and  this  accounts 
for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  in 
many  communities. 

Hog  cholera  is  usually  of  an  acute  na¬ 
ture  and  ordinarily  runs  a  fatal  course 
within  one  or  two  weeks.  Sick  animals 
throw  off  the  virus,  or  the  disease  agent, 
through  the  blood,  urine,  eye  secretions 
and  practically  all  excretions  of  the  body. 
Healthy  hogs  take  up  the  disease  germs 
principally  through  contaminated  food 
and  water,  but  they  also  may  contract  it 
through  the  respiratory  tract,  breaks  in 
the  skin,  and  via  the  eyes. 

The  disease  usually  sets  in  with  one  or 
two  hogs  vomiting  and  showing  constipa¬ 
tion,  which  often  turns  to  diarrhoea 
within  two  or  three  days.  Meanwhile 
the  animals  become  depressed,  hide  away 
in  the  litter  and  when  forced  to  move, 
they  walk  with  a  weak  swaying  gait. 
The  eyelids  become  gummed  with  exces¬ 
sive  excretions,  the  appetite  fails,  and 
the  temperature  shows  a  fever  ranging 
from  104  to  108  or  109  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  At  this  stage  the  animals  lose 
weight  rapidly  and  may  either  die  within 
a  few  days  or  straggle  along  for  weeks 
with  complicating  diseases  of  the  lungs 
or  intestines  from  which  they  finally  suc¬ 
cumb. 

There  is  no  known  medical  cure  for 
bog  cholera,  Dr.  Schalk  says,  and  one 
should  beware  of  fraudulent  peddlers  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  so-called  cures.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  reliable  preventive  for  this  disease 
in  anti-hog-cholera  serum. 


Coming  Farmers*  Meetings 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Dec.  1-6.  —  Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary  Harvey  C.  Wood.  Itoom 
1900,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12.  —  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  J. 
Singer,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10.  - —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon,  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Dec.  9-11. — Second  annual  landscape 
school,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Dec.  15-16.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Annual  Meeting.  Woman's  Club 
Building,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  H.  C.  C. 
Miles,  Secretary,  Milford,  Conn. 

Jan.  5-8,  1932.- — Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  6-10. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  13. — N.  Y.  State  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  H. 
Baldwin,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  13-14. — N.  Y.  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  W.  Hal- 
liday,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  13-15. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Edgerton  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14. — N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  T.  H.  Monroe, 
Camillus,  N.  Y.,  President. 

Jan.  18-22.- — -Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  26-29. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27-29. — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Eastern  Meeting,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  2-5. — New  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  Sales 

Nov.  11-12. — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  Sale,  Angelica,  N.  Y.  James  A. 
Young,  Secretary. 

Dec.  1-2. — Holsteins.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager,  Mexi¬ 
co,  N.  Y. 


SHERMAN  SQUARE  HOTEL 

70th  St.  -  BROADWAY  —  71st  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ideal  location  for  Motorists 

FREE  GARAGE  TO  TRANSIENTS 

Just  the  hotel  for  country  people.  Large  light 
rooms.  Quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  For  men, 
women  and  families.  Noted  for  eood  foods. 
Rooms  with  use  of  bath  -  $2.00  and  up 
Rooms  with  bath  -  -  -  -  $2.50  up 
Suites  for  3  or  4  -  -  -  -  $5.00  up 

LAND  OPENINGS 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  Improved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  G.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


flatc  and  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car 

uaia  Oil  art  loads.  James  E.Dante,  Jr.,  Coldeskill.  X.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  Insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single,  responsible  man  to  run  gen¬ 
eral  110-acre  farm.  Clinton.  N.  J.,  on  shares; 
good  Alfalfa  land:  must  have  own  equipment; 
referenees  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  1880,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  farm  on  shares;  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  It.  ROGERS,  West 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry-man  to  take  charge  up-to- 
date  broiler  plant;  must  be  competent  and 
dependable  in  every  detail.  B.  R.  ROBBINS, 
Walden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Master  and  matron  for  family  boys, 
without  children:  also  housekeeper :  state  ex¬ 
perience.  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  Lawrence.  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  Swedish.  Danish,  Swiss 
or  English  gardener  and  poultryman.  willing 
to  work  until  Spring  at  nominal  wage  with 
market  value  salary  thereafter.  ADVERTISER 
1894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  mod¬ 
ern  country  home,  $3.1  monthly.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  Protestant  woman; 

must  like  children;  good  home  in  preference 
to  large  salary:  reference.  MRS.  JAY  MOSHER, 
Elmsford,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  as  fruit-farm  manager  by 
single  man,  college  education  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  5  years’  experience,  assistant  orchard  fore¬ 
man  and  manager;  understands  all  phases  of 
fruit  growing:  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
1857.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  age  44.  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  thoroughly  understands  all  systems 
of  incubation  and  brooding,  layers,  ranges, 
breeders,  etc.;  faithful  worker  and  manager; 
results  guaranteed;  good  referenees.  E.  B. 
TAYLOR,  care  Miller,  Richmondville  Avenue, 
Westport,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  WISHES  charge  of  private 
plant,  where  considerable  poultry  is  kept;  20 
years  experience  in  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of 
poultry  and  handling  of  equipment:  conscien¬ 
tious  worker,  single,  age  43.  ADVERTISER 
1863,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WORK  WANTED  on  poultry  farm,  experienced; 

references.  ADVERTISER  1872.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ACTIVE  YOUNG  woman,  experienced  in  busi¬ 
ness,  farming,  floristry,  housekeeping,  seeks 
connection,  having  directing  ability  in  all  these 
branches:  good  referenees:  lias  daughter  11. 
('ONSHORE,  206  Orange  Ave.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 
Tel.  6-1330. 


EXPERIENCED  TEAMSTER  and  general  farm¬ 
er.  no  tobacco  or  drink,  efficient,  reliable,  do 
everything  connected  witli  farm.  E.  A.  LIB- 
BEY,  care  Ward  Welch,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Refined,  ambitious  young  lady  de¬ 
sires  position  as  tutor  or  companion  to  lady, 
graduate  of  credited  State  normal  school:  had 
4  years  of  teaching  experience;  willing  to  travel 
and  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  1881,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  capable,  reliable, 
wishes  position.  ADVERTISER  1882,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN.  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  the  game,  capable 
taking  complete  charge,  seeks  connection  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  estate;  tine  producer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1883,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  AMERICAN,  44,  wants  position  dairy, 
estate  or  institution,  board  or  furnished  cot¬ 
tage  included  or  three-time  certified  job;  state 
wages  and  particulars;  year  round  position  only. 
ADVERTISER  1885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  CATHOLIC,  single,  desires  a 
position;  several  years’  practical  experience. 
ADVERTISER  1886,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  24  YEARS’  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  purebred  poultry,  land  and  water- 
fowl,  all  branches,  capable  to  take  charge  of 
any  commercial  or  private  plant;  handy  with 
tools:  excellent  executive  ability,  business  edu¬ 
cation,  22  years  of  hatchery  experience;  Ameri¬ 
can,  single,  middle-aged,  hard  worker.  F.  H. 
TIFFANY,  South  Bound  Brook,  X.  J. 


SINGLE  HERDSMAN  wants  job  taking  care  of 
small  dairy  herd,  hand  or  machine  milking. 
ADVERTISER  1888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farm  on  shares  by  experienced 
farmer  with  his  own  help;  dairy  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  1889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  42.  DESIRES  housework:  references; 

state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1890,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


MARRIED  Ail  E  RICAN  couple  desire  position 
caretakering,  experienced  gardener,  repairs; 
all-around  handy-man-,  wife  cook,  housekeeper. 
BOX  95,  West  Mansfield,  Mass. 


SINGLE  MAN.  35,  American,  clean  and  sober, 
wishes  position  caretaker,  gardener,  small 
place,  milk  cows;  please  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  CATHOLIC,  refined  woman, 
with  best  reference;  small  family  or  rectory; 
country,  any  distance;  write  particulars,  salary. 
MEYERS,  123  W.  80th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MARYLAND’S  FAMOUS  EASTERN  SHORE  offers  finest 
farms,  soil,  climate,  roads,  markets,  seafood,  poultry, 
muskrats,  ducks.  Easy  terms.  Amazing  bargains. 
HENRY  ISHAM  HAZELTON,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  35.  experienced  egg 
production,  brooding:  private  estate  or  com¬ 
mercial  plant.  ADVERTISER  1906,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 
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cash. 


LEVEL  FERTILE  ACRES— Steuben  Co., 
jmpr.  road,  3  large  barns;  house  needs  some 
repairs.  Bargain,  to  settle  estate— $1,200 
Near  schools.  FRANK  DRUMM,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  27,  livestock,  gar¬ 
dening.  pruning  and  farming.  ADVERTISER 
1903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Hay 


For  Sale  Cl0ver>  Alfalfa  for  dairy 


Tully,  N.  Y. 


ade.  Reference  First  Nat’)  Bank, 
JAMES  KELLY,  139  Friecoe  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  graduate  desires 
position  in  poultry  plant  on  private  estate. 
ADVERTISER  1902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  poultryman:  married, 
10  years’  experience,  best  reference.  BOX 
132,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


ATTENDANT  HOUSEKEEPER.  experienced, 
American,  40.  unencumbered,  healthy,  refined, 
cheerful,  dependable,  sewer.  ADVERTISER 
1900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  superintend¬ 
ent  on  farm  or  estate:  married;  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  farming.  ADVERTISER 
1899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCIIARDIST  DESIRES  responsible  position; 

thorough  experience,  substantial  references. 
ADVERTISER  1898,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POSITION.  ALL-AROUND  farmer,  single,  poul¬ 
try,  fruit,  etc.;  all  repairs;  reliable;  fair 
wages.  ADY’ERTISER  1897,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


GARDENER.  GERMAN.  30.  single,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  estate  or  farm;  can  take  care  of  cows 
and  chickens;  excellent  references.  HERMAN 
BRUIIN,  Box  247,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Y’OUNG  MAN  wants  work  on  farm,  poultry  or 
dairy  experienced.  ADVERTISER  1896,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GOOD  ALL-AROUND  farmer,  married,  39, 
wishes  position  or  would  work  farm  on 
shares.  ADVERTISER  1905,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


POULTRY  EXPERT,  single,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  incubation,  brooding,  egg  production  on 
the  market.  ADVERTISER  1904,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  FOR  RENT— 290  acres,  located  in  and 
adjoining  the  village  of  Cazenovia,  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.;  on  railroad  line  and  State  high¬ 
ways;  main  house  and  two  tenant  houses,  barns, 
silos  and  outbuildings,  all  in  good  order;  17 
head  of  good  milk  cows  and  bull,  4  horses;  all 
necessary  farm  and  milking  machinery;  posses¬ 
sion  can  tie  given  any  time  up  to  April  1.  1932; 
only  applicants  with  the  best  of  referenees  will 
be  considered.  Apply  P.  ().  Box  C,  Cazenovia, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


TINE  BUSH,  8-rooin  house,  outbuildings,  10- 
acre  farm,  suitable  Summer  boarder  and  poul¬ 
try:  sacrifice  $4,200,  half  cash.  BOX  178, 
Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 


372-ACRE  DAIRY'  farm,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y’.; 

one  mile  from  State  road,  easy  drive  to  Rich¬ 
field  Springs,  full  village  advantages,  milk 
truck  and  mail  service;  150  acres  loamy  fields, 
ISO  acres  pasturage,  42  acres  forest  growth; 
fruits;  10-rooin  two-story  house,  ell,  hardwood 
floors,  good  cellar,  well  water,  shaded  lawn; 
barn  30x90.  42  tie-ups;  barn  No.  2.  30x50,  barn 
No.  3,  30x60;  opportunity  for  broad  expansion; 
$8,000:  investigate  our  long-term  payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


LARGE  DAIRY'  and  poultry  farm,  30  miles 
from  Buffalo,  on  trunk  line  road,  gravel  loam 
soil,  all  schools  and  churches  one  mile;  large 
stock,  full  equipment  of  machinery,  capacity  05 
head;  never  been  rented:  electricity  all  build¬ 
ings;  leased  for  gas  and  oil:  in  YVestern  New 
Y’ork;  best  farming  section,  fine  markets,  road- 
staml  opportunity:  $11,500  required;  owner. 
ADVERTISER  1879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY’  FARM  for  sale.  Woodhull  Farm.  Ox¬ 
ford  Depot,  Orange  County,  N.  Y'. ;  175  acres, 
stock  consisting  of  twenty-nine  tuberculosis 
tested  cows;  one  two-year-old  bull,  three  horses, 
seventy-five  chickens;  all  farm  tools;'  seventy 
tons  of  hay.  Apply  KNIGIIT.  DeLEEUYV  CO., 
12  Park  Avenue,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Good  25-acre  poultry  farm,  reason¬ 
able:  pictures  and  full  details.  R.  1’.  PALM¬ 
ER,  Cuba,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6-room  house,  9  acres,  roadstand, 
chicken  houses,  bus  passes  door;  finance.  M. 
J.  RICE,  R.  1,  Millville,  N.  J. 


BUILD  YOUR  own  bungalow,  gas  station,  cab¬ 
ins.  on  Route  20  eoast-to-coast  Albany-Syra- 
cuse;  6  acres;  $1,200,  $200  cash.  ADVERTISER 
1S84,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  most  desirable  properties  in 
this  section,  53  or  more  acres  on  creek,  7-room 
house  furnished,  heat,  buildings  new:  muskrat 
marsh,  fishing,  trapping,  hunting,  splendid  cli¬ 
mate.  home  market;  stock,  furniture,  imple¬ 
ments,  corn,  hay,  owner  retiring,  $9,000,  cash, 
$2.(111(1.  easy  terms;  snapshot  on  request.  L.  W. 
ANDERSON,  It.  2,  Box  115A,  Hampton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Five-room  bungalow,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  in  YVaucliula.  Florida.  F.  A.  GAR¬ 
VIN.  1001  Evarts  St.  X.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — An  electrified  farm  home  of  130 
acres,  suitable  tor  dairy,  poultry  or  trucking; 
if  interested,  address  A.  C.  BROWN,  Sohuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  a  very  rare  bargain, 
consisting  of  2  dwellings,  6  rooms  and  bath 
with  all  improvements  in  each,  one  henhouse  to 
accommodate  2,500  layers,  brooding  equipment 
to  brood  4,000  chicks.  Buckeye  mammoth  incu¬ 
bators  electrically  equipped.  18,000-egg  capacity; 
land  4  acres,  all  tillable,  fruit  trees;  fine  lawn 
and  shade  trees,  shrubbery;  will  sell  for  one- 
lialf  of  actual  value,  very  reasonable  terms;  lo¬ 
cation,  Boonton,  N.  J.,  30  miles  from  New  York 
Pity.  ADVERTISER  1887,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


GAS  STATION,  road-stand,  modern  home,  very 
attractive,  eight  pumps  popular  brands;  half 
acre;  Philadelphia  vicinity;  priced  low  at  $13,- 
000:  cash  required  $3,500;  photo,  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1891,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAMP  SITE  for  rent,  beautiful  wooded  acreage, 
fronting  on  Thames  River,  Connecticut,  for 
boys’  or  girls’  camp.  ADVERTISER  1893,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  to  lease;  5  rooms,  bath,  or 
li  rooms,  2  baths:  10  to  20  acres.  1.500-hen 
capacity;  electricity;  23  miles  to  New  Y’ork 
City,  near  Plainfield.  N.  ,J.  ADVERTISER 
1895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


MODERN  HOME  of  graduate  nurse,  200-acre 
farm  Berkshire  foothills,  ideal  for  convales¬ 
cents.  diets;  moderate  rates.  MRS.  GARDNER, 
Ancramdale,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y’. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY’  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y’. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover.  60  lbs.,  $4.80;  25-lb. 

pails,  $2.75,  here:  5-lb.  pail,  90c,  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  SWITCHES  made  from  combings. 
LILA  PRICE,  R.  2,  Canton.  N.  Y. 


WIXSON’S  I’URE  HONEY:  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  vou 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


EVAPORATED  SWEET  CORN— Send  for  free 
sample  and  price  list  of  this  famous  evapo¬ 
rated  sweet  corn.  C.  F.  IIOSTETTER,  Bird-in- 
Hand,  Pa. 


FINEST  CLOVER  honey,  60  lbs.,  $4.50;  amber 
or  buckwheat,  $4;  clover  comb,  $4.50;  mixed 
buckwheat,  $4,  24  sections,  not  prepaid;  5  lbs. 
clover  comb  or  mixed.  $1.25;  5  lbs.  extracted, 
white  or  dark.  $1 ;  10  lbs.,  $1.75,  third  zone. 
EDYYARD  REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  froin 
farm,  $2.65  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 
maple  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


HONEY,  DELICIOUS  clover,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10, 
$1.60,  postpaid:  00  lbs.,  $4.75  f.  o  b 
WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  pure  and  wholesome,  5  lbs.,  $1  ; 

10  lbs.,  $1.80,  postpaid.  EARL  SEAY’EY 
Davisville,  It.  I. 


buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs..  $1.40; 
paid  third  zone;  send  for  price  60-lb 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


$1.80; 

post- 

can. 


IEANU1S.  A  IRGINIA  jumbos,  new  fresh  field 
stock,  direct  from  farm,  better  qualitv  this 
season,  new  low  prices  for  November  deliverv 
o,r,i-v;|TV>  Pounds.  $2;  50,  $3:  100.  $5;  500.  $22.50. 
HA1  I.E  GRO\  E  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


JUMBO  PEANUTS,  new  crop, 
lbs.,  $3:  100  lbs.,  $5.  It. 
Franklin,  Va. 


nice  quality.  50 
J.  COUNC1LL. 


(SIIURE  POP)  white  rice  (ear)  and  Golden 
Queen  (shelled)  corn,  post  third  zone,  10  lbs 
$l.(m;  Jo  lbs.,  $3.65.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford, 
N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can,  here,  clover,  $4.90- 
buckwheat,  $3.70;  10  lbs.,  within  third  zone, 
$1.7..;  buckwheat,  $1.60;  attractive  prices  on 
honey-  for  re-sale.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa. 
N.  i. 


HONEY’ — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  120.  $9- 
buckwheat  or  amber,  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails  clover 
comb,  $1.7o  postpaid;  extracted  $1.75;  satisfae- 
Hoiiy guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 


DELICIOUS  NUT 
walnuts,  $1.15; 
$1.25  per  li>.  1’. 
shell,  10  lbs. 
FARM,  Dillsburg, 


meats  for  the  holidays,  black 
shellbark  and  pecan  kernels, 
P.  prepaid;  walnuts  in  the 
$1.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
l*a. 


PAPER-SIIELL  PECAN'S,  10  pounds  for  $3.50 
delivered.  MAGNOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee,  Fla. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESII-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helptul  in  asthma  aiul  hay  fever i  excellent  <irift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends:  refreshing  for  sick- 
rooin  and  shut-ins:  cretonne  cover.  2%  lbs.. 
$1.3.>,  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  *HAN- 
iAAII  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Itaquette  Lake,  N.  Y’. 


•  pump:  give  particulars  if  with¬ 

in  200  miles.  ARTHUR  IIITE,  Vermilion,  Ohio. 


IVAN  TED  Radius  100  miles  of  New  Y’ork  Citv 
liniothy  and  Alfalfa  hay,  baled  or  loose  Ad¬ 
dress  SILLIMAN,  102  Alexander  Ave.,  X’utlev 
N.  J.  ‘  ’ 


.  U1UU1IU,  1  Oil- 

sisting  of  12  sections,  each  connected  with  8 
bolts;  width  10  ft.  4  in.,  height  In  front  8  ft. 
10  in.,  height  in  hack  6  ft.  9  in.,  each  section 
lias  two  windows  and  is  8  ft.  long,  pine  flooring 
also  8-ft.  sections,  overall  length  96  ft.  8  in., 
with  a  3-in.  overhang;  1  hot-water  boiler,  Her¬ 
cules  No.  413  in  A-l  shape,  with  450  ft.  2-in. 
pipe;  this  building  is  3  years  old  and  cost  $1  600 
to  build;  electric  wiring  and  water  pipe  with 
sink  included;  can  be  had  for  $300.  HARRY 
DEVERMAN,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Clifton,  N.  J. 


RASPBERR  Y  HONEY,  5 
MAN  APIARIES,  It.  1, 


Bis..  $1.  postpaid.  LY- 
Nortliaiiipton,  Mass. 


EARLY  ‘‘MIXED  flowers”  honey,  5  lhs.,  85c; 

10,  $1.55,  postpaid;  sweet  September  golden- 
rod  and  sunflower  in  00’s,  $4.  LY'M \N  \PI\- 
RIES,  It.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


HONEY,  FINE  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  85c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.60;  buckwheat,  75c  and  $1.55,  post¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  clover,  here.  $4.40;  120  lhs..  $8.40: 
satisfaetion  or  money  back.  M.  E.  BALLARD 
ltoxbury,  N.  Y’. 


DEl’EM  S  HONEY”  —  Fancy  white  clover, 
liquid,  ready  to  bottle,  60  lbs..  $4.80;  120  $9 
LAVERN  DEPEYV,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


HOLLY  Y\  REA  1’IIS,  standard  make,  decorated 
with  four  bunches  of  berries:  one  dozen.  $1.90; 
2  dozen,  $3.70,  postage  prepaid.  A.  J.  GOItDY 
Georgetown,  Del. 


HONEY’ — “Light  Autumn  Flower,”  none 
0-lb.  pail.  $1 :  two,  $1.90,  third  zone. 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


finer, 
II.  It. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  OYSTERS — I’ve  realiv  got- 
tem  this  time,  just  simple  delicious — “melt 
in  your  mouth” — "Boy  O  Boy” — “You  tell  urn.” 
Best  selects  $2.75  gal.;  medium  $2.50  gal  ;  all 
prepaid  within  third  zone;  satisfaction  or  bust. 
WM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  delivered  third 
zone,  guaranteed.  II.  K.  MacLAUltY.  Bloom- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  SHELTERS  for  birds.  $3  plus  post¬ 
age;  send  for  snapshot.  OLD  TOWN  WIND¬ 
MILLS,  Abington,  Mass. 


MUSHROOMS.  3-LB.  BASKET  buttons,  fresh- 
picked.  hothouse  grown,  best  quality.  $1  post¬ 
paid  4th  zone;  recipes  with  each  basket;  sure 
to  please.  J.  J.  STY’ER  &  SON,  Concordville,  Pa. 


ASSORTMENT  HAND-PAINTED  Christmas 
cards,  15  for  $1;  samples,  10  cents.  MRS.  L. 
G.  WINAN'S,  Route  2,  Belmar,  X.  J. 


PURE  HONEY’,  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid 
into  third  zone,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.75; 
four,  $3.25;  buckwheat  and  amber,  pail,  85  cts. : 
two,  $1.50:  four,  $2.75:  write  for  prices  of  60’s 
and  12  pails.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’ — Our  finest,  guaranteed  pure,  5-lb.  pail, 
85e;  2  pails.  $1.60;  buckwheat,  75c  and  $1.50; 
all  postpaid;  60-lb.  can.  clover.  $4.40:  2,  $8.50; 
24  sections  clover  combs.  $4;  mixed  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.60.  here.  KENNETH  CARRINGTON. 
Homer,  N.  Y. 


PURE  IION’EY’.  clover,  one  5-lb.  pail.  90c;  two, 
$1.70;  six,  $4.75.  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS. 
B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Storage  batteries,  brooder  stoves. 

feeders,  etc.,  if  in  good  condition  and  prac¬ 
tical.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


A  tractor-hauled  plow  breaks 
hard  ground  easily  when  it’s 
fueled  with  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  and  lubri¬ 
cated  with  the  New  Socony 
Motor  Oil. 


when  your  tractor  is  powered 
with  SOCONY  SPECIAL 
plus  ETHYL 


cleans  automobile  and  tractor  radiators  of  rust  and  scale  for¬ 
mation.  Also  prevents  their  forming.  Use  it  before  you  put  in 
your  anti-freeze  mixture,  and  keep  your  radiator  clean  all 
winter. 

SOCONY  KEROSENE— a  high-quality  fuel.  It  is  made 
especially  for  lamps,  oil  stoves  and  farm  lanterns. 


FALL  plowing  isn’t  such  a  tough  job  even  in 
November,  when  your  tractor  gets  its  power  from 
Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus  Ethyl  and  its  lubrica¬ 
tion  from  the  New  Socony  Motor  Oil.  Many  New 
York  and  New  England  farmers  find  that  these  prod¬ 
ucts  keep  their  machinery  performance  up  and  their 
repair  bills  down. 

Some  of  the  other  products  Socony  makes  especially 
for  farmers  are: 

SOCONY  AUTO  RADIATOR  CLEANER— thoroughly 


SOCONY  LUBRICOTE  (Household  Oil)— made  for  farm 
and  household  purposes  where  a  light  oil  is  required.  It  is  useful 
for  lubricating  locks,  hinges,  guns  and  all  kinds  of  light 
machinery. 

In  addition,  we  make  many  more  products  for  use 
on  farms.  How  many  of  them  are  you  using?  Socony 
Turex  Oil  (for  Diesel  and  Oil  Engines)  .  .  .  Leather 
Dressing  .  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  .  Parowax  .  .  . 
Socony  Banner  Gasoline  .  .  .  Socony  Herd  Oil  .  .  . 
Socony  Disinfectant. 


SOCONY' 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  FOR  THE  FARM 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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News 


From 


a  r  m  e  r  s 


Weeks  on  the  Fair  Circuit 

STARTED  from  the  Knowlesville, 
N.  Y.,  freight  yards  on  August  S,  at 
about  8 :30  P.  M.,  with  23  head  of 
exposition  sheep  in  a  so-called  “side- 
door  Pullman,”  or  in  other  words  a 
ventilated  freight  car.  This  type  of 
car  has  iron  shutters  at  top  and 
bottom  in  both  ends.  These  cars 
also  have  both  solid  wood  and  screen  doors  on  both 
sides.  This  type  of  car  is  a  real  necessity,  because 
“show  sheep”  become  overheated  very  easily,  and 
they  need  the  very  best  of  ventilation  and  care.  If 
one  does  become  overheated  it  will  probably  die  or 
he  ruined  for  the  rest  of  the  show  circuit.  In  either 
case  as  soon  as  one  is  noticed  it  should  be  sheai’ed 
at  once.  Shearing  will  sometimes  help  bring  the 
sheep  back  to  normal  condition.  The  sheep  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  large  pens  on  the  floor  and  the  feed 
is  kept  on  a  deck  in  one  end  of  the  car.  One 
usually  sleeps  on  the  deck. 

While  at  the  fairs  the  sheep  have  to  have  the 
very  best  of  care.  They  are  fed  by  the  watch,  tin* 
same  as  when  in  the  process  of  fitting.  Their  grain 
consists  of  oats,  bran,  oil  cake  and  corn,  with  some 
variations.  They  are  exercised  every  day.  The  best 
of  clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  should  be  fed.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  fresh  water  should  be  kept  before  them  at 
all  times,  because  it  is  the  only  way  a  sheep  can 
cool  itself. 

I  was  delayed  in  different  freight  yards  around  40 
hours  and  then  arrived  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  at 
about  noon  Monday.  Cambridge  is  a  town  of  prob¬ 
ably  2,000  inhabitants,  situated  about  40  miles  north 
of  Albany.  It  is  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks 
in  the  region  called  the  Cambridge  Valley. 

The  next  week,  August  17-24,  I  was  at  Gouverneur, 
a  short  distance  above  Watertown,  and  the  next 
week  at  Canton,  N.  Y.  While  at  Canton  I  visited 
the  Thousand  Islands  with  three  other  friends.  We 
went  to  Ogden sburg  and  then  down  the  Roosevelt 
Highway  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  We 
took  the  boat  trip  around  the  islands  from  Alex¬ 
andria  Bay.  This  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
places  that  I  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  see. 
There  are  1.690  islands  in  the  group.  Most  of  the 
islands  are  of  granite  formation.  They  are  mostly 
owned  by  wealthy  people  whose  Summer  homes  are 
located  on  the  island. 

The  next  week  I  was  at  Trenton,  N.  .7.,  and  from 
there  I  started  for  Richmond,  Va.  I  went  through 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Washington, 
I).  C.  1  saw  the  Capitol  Building,  Congressional 
Library,  Washington  Monument  and  many  other 
large  and  noted  buildings  and  beautiful  flower  gar¬ 
dens.  I  passed  the  Marine  Base  in  Virginia,  went 
through  Fredericksburg  and  saw  the  “Stonewall” 
Jackson  Shrine.  The  country  south  of  Washington 
is  very  low  and  a  great  deal  of  it  covered  with 
scrub  pine  and  underbrush.  The  soil  is  sandy  in 
texture  and  a  burned  yellow  in  color.  I  also  saw 
the  road-bed  of  the  railroad  that  was  used  in  the 
Civil  War  days.  This  railroad  followed  the  lay  of 
the  land  instead  of  grading  its  bed  as  it  is  done  to¬ 
day.  In  this  way  it  was  built  very  crooked.  I  ar¬ 
rived  in  Richmond  Sunday  night  and  unloaded  at 
about  midnight.  The  first  part  of  the  week  was 
rather  nice,  but  the  last  part  was  really  hot. 

The  city  of  Richmond  is  very  picturesque.  Many 
of  the  suburbs  are  very  attractive,  but  the  chief 
places  of  interest  are  the  scenes  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  Capitol  buildings  are  also  very  interesting. 
Within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitol  Square  are  the 
State  Capitol,  Governor’s  Mansion,  the  library 
building,  the  Washington  Monument  with  its  group 
of  statesmen,  the  Clay  and  Jackson  statues,  and 
other  monuments. 

From  Richmond  I  went  to  Allentown  and  Blooms- 
lmrg.  Pa.  Bloom  sburg  is  in  the  Susquehanna  Valley 
where  it  first  begins  to  widen.  It  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide  at  this  point.  Very  good 
farming  land  is  situated  in  this  valley. 

From  there  I  went  to  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  by  the  way 
of  New  York  City.  I  arrived  in  Jersey  City  in  the 
morning  and  was  loaded  on  the  ferry  at  about  noon 
in  preparation  for  crossing  the  Hudson  River.  From 
the  river  I  could  see  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Ellis 
Island,  the  Custom  House,  Woolworth  Building, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Building  and  the  new 
Empire  State  Building.  I  traveled  up  to  60th 
Street,  and  could  see  the  new  suspension  bridge  at 
178th  Street.  It  is  4,975  feet  long  and  from  the 
center  of  the  cables  it  is  215  feet  to  the  water.  The 
Brooklyn  Bridge  has  four  16-inch  cables.  This  new 
bridge  has  four  36-inch  cables.  They  pass  over 
towers  600  feet  above  the  water.  In  each  cable 
there  are  26,474  strands  as  one  unit.  One  foot  of 
cable  weighs  3.000  pounds.  There  are  rapid  transit 
tracks  and  eight  lines  of  vehicles. 

That  night  the  cattlemen  gave  their  milk  to  the 
ferry  boys.  One  of  them  said  that  it  was  the  first 
warm  milk  that  he  had  seen  since  191 S,  which  was 
goat’s  milk  in  Paris  during  the  World  War.  The 
next  night  1  arrived  in  Herkimer.  Friday  night  I 
started  for  home  and  arrived  at  Knowlesville,  Sat¬ 
urday  at  about  5  P.  M.  This  made  nine  weeks  on 
the  road.  During  this  time  I  was  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia.  I  saw  and  crossed  the  following  rivers : 
Genesee,  Mohawk,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Susquehanna, 
Potomac  and  James. 

It  is  great  training  for  a  young  man  to  get  out 
by  himself  for  a  while  and  be  brought  up  against 
all  kinds  of  people  and  problems  and  have  to  make 
his  own  decision  and  distinguish  from  right  and 
wrong.  There  is  no  one  there  who  is  going  to  tell 
you  which  way  to  go.  Howard  j.  hill. 


Sheep  at  Hilltop  Farm 

[We  are  glad  to  print  these  notes  from  Hilltop 
Farm,  written  by  the  son  of  W.  W.  Reynolds,  whose 
articles  on  sheep  were  for  many  years  an  appre¬ 
ciated  feature  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.] 

To  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  that  is  going  on  at  Hilltop  Farm,  since 
the  Shepherd  has  gone  to  his  well-earned  reward. 

Under  my  father’s  training  from  boyhood  by 
working  from  day  to  day  with  him  and  by  seeking 
and  hearing  his  sound  and  good  foresighted  advice, 
I  grew  into  the  business  of  Hilltop  Farm,  and  am 
still  carrying  on  the  work.  As  you  all  know  my 
father  was  always  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
sheep,  and  with  them  we  have  made  Hilltop  Farm 
the  cleanest,  best  equipped  and  best  producing  hill 
farm  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

When  1  was  a  year  old  father  planted  a  fine  grove 
of  maple  trees  overlooking  the  town  of  Utica,  Ohio, 
just  a  mile  away  in  the  beautiful  Licking  Valley, 
thinking  this  would  at  some  time  be  a  fine  build¬ 
ing  site,  being  just  a  short  distance  from  the  old 
homestead.  So  it  happens  I  and  my  good  wife  and 
two  children  live  on  this  beautiful  spot  today. 

We  are  keeping  about  300  Delaine  C  type  breeding 
ewes  producing  hothouse  lambs  from  the  older  ewTes 
by  crossing  with  purebred  Southdown,  and  keeping- 
up  our  flock  by  sticking  to  our  old  type.  By  turn¬ 
ing  off  our  hothouse  lambs  10  weeks  old  in  the 


I).  Boyd  Devendorf,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  W  hich  Is  Holding 
Its  Annual  Convention  at  Syracuse  This  W'eek. 


Winter  from  part  of  our  ewes,  w-e  do  not  have  to 
carry  so  many  sheep  through  the  Summer,  and 
realize  as  much  profit  from  them  as  the  lambs  we 
carry  the  year  around.  The  lambs  are  dressed  here 
and  expressed  to  New  York  where  they  have  al¬ 
ways  found  a  ready  market,  most  of  our  lambs 
bringing  a  dollar  over  their  fancy,  quotations. 

Our  fine  wool  lambs  come  in  March  and  April  and 
are  carried  till  next  Spring,  fattened  for  as  early 
shearing  as  weather  will  permit,  keeping  out  the 
best  ewe  lambs  each  year  for  building  up  the  flock, 
and  turning  off  some  old  ones.  By  continually  cull¬ 
ing  our  flock  we  have  been  able  to  command  a  little 
premium  each  year  on  our  clip  of  wool. 

For  years  we  have  added  to  our  home  orchard,  ap¬ 
ple  and  peach  trees,  and  by  thorough  spraying, 
pruning  and  fertilizing  we  have  built  up  an  orchard 
trade  that  comes  for  miles  for  fruit  of  quality.  In 
the  last,  few  years  we  have  purchased  two  fine  young 
aiA>le  orchards  a  short  distance  away  and  cen¬ 
tralized  the  marketing  place  in  a  large  storeroom  in 
Utica,  on  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  Central 
Ohio,  thereby  finding  a  wonderful  market. 

We  have  found  that  sheep  and  fruit  have  made  a 
very  good  combination  for  Hilltop  Farm,  for  if  some 
years  one  does  not  pay  we  have  the  other  to  count 
on  but,  with  constant  care,  good  equipment  and  a 
continuous  program  of  work  we  have  made  both 
pay  and  expect  to  keep  on  making  this  little  spot 
of  the  world  better.  wilbur  w.  Reynolds. 

Fall  Work  on  a  Truck  Garden 

Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  plow  our  ground 
too  early  in  the  Spring,  before  it  is  in  a  proper 
condition,  consequently  we  have  trouble  the  entire 
season  getting  it  into  shape.  If  plowed  when  too 
wet  it  is  bound  to  he  lumpy  the  entire  season,  es¬ 
pecially  where  the  soil  is  heavy.  The  proper  method 
is  to  plow  the  ground  in  the  Fall,  leave  it  in  ridges 
without  harrowing,  then  in  the  Spring  run  a  disk 
harrow  over  it  two  or  three  times  and  it  will  be  in 
fine  condition  to  plant  without  plowing.  I  have  just 
plowed  under  an  immense  growth  of  clover  and  Sum¬ 
mer  grass,  where  I  sowed  some  wheat  last  Fall 


which  was  cut  this  Summer,  tied  into  bundles  and 
will  be  fed  to  the  chickens  in  the  straw  this  Winter. 
This  clover  will  restore  a  wonderful  lot  of  humus 
to  the  soil,  and  as  I  use  no  manure  on  my  soil,  all 
fertilizer,  it  should  give  a  large  yield  of  sweet  corn 
next  Summer.  The  celery  should  be  trenched  or 
banked  with  earth  to  the  tops,  where  it  is  grown.  If 
put  in  trenches  give  plenty  of  air  but  do  not  let  tops 
freeze,  or  it  will  not  keep  as  well.  Dig  carrots  and 
beets ;  after  topping,  put  in  a  pile,  throw  some 
leaves  over  them,  then  bank  with  earth.  If  only  a 
few  are  desired,  put  in  nail  kegs,  throw  some  earth 
oveV  them  and  put  in  cellar  or  garage. 

Cabbage  should  now-  be  pulled.  Place  the  head 
upside  down  on  a  row  of  leaves  or  straw,  and  plow 
a  furrow  over  them  on  each  side.  This  is  sufficient 
until  the  weather  gets  much  colder ;  then  throw 
more  leaves  or  straw  over  them.  Some  folks  burn 
all  their  leaves,  but  I  find  they  are  the  best  covering 
used  on  any  vegetables  to  keep  them  from  freezing, 
and  do  not  harbor  the  rats  and  mice  as  straw  does. 
Do  not  use  leaves  to  cover  strawberry  plants,  as 
they  pack  too  tight  and  keep  out  the  air.  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  should  not  be  covered  until  the  ground 
is  frozen,  then  cover  plants  to  keep  them  frozen.  It 
is  the  thawing  and  freezing  that  injures  the  plants. 

Some  of  the  cauliflower  heads  will  be  too  small  to 
cut  before  hard  freezing  sets  in.  These  should  be 
pulled  up,  leaving  all  the  earth  on  the  roots  possi¬ 
ble  ;  set  in  an  upright  positon  in  barn  or  shed  where 
they  will  not  freeze,  and  the  cauliflower  heads  will 
mature  the  last  of  November  or  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember. 

Turnips  should  be  topped  and  stored  same  as  car¬ 
rots  and  beets.  Lettuce  plants  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  in  cold  frames,  setting  about  40  plants  un¬ 
der  each  3x6  sash.  Care  must  be  used  to  give  plenty 
of  air  on  warm  days  by  pushing  sash  down  about 
four  inches  from  top.  Close  at  night  and  keep 
closed  after  severe  cold  weather  commences.  The 
sash  is  all  the  protection  they  will  need.  Lettuce 
wintered  in  this  manner  should  give  nice  large 
heads  the  last  of  April.  wm.  perkins. 

A  Kansas  Friend  Writes 

I  thought  I  would  write  a  few  notes  from  South¬ 
east  Kansas.  This  was  the  first  generally  good 
crop  year  since  1928.  both  1929  and  1930  being  what 
we  term  “burn-outs.”  The  small  grain  crops  were 
excellent  this  year,  with  a  fail  corn  crop.  Wheat 
yielded  from  15  to  45  bushels,  tested  60  to  65  lbs. 
per  bushel,  and  sold  as  low  as  28  cents,  but  the 
local  elevator  was  paying  50  cents  November  7  for 
No.  1.  Oats  sold  for  17  cents  and  new  corn  is  start¬ 
ing  at  25  cents. 

Many  grain  cars,  unfit  for  any  more  railroad  ser¬ 
vice,  were  sold  by  the  railroad  which  has  its  main 
shops  in  this  county,  to  farmers  for  $15  and  $25, 
depending  on  the  size.  These  were  hauled  to  farms 
within  a  radius  of  25  miles  by  trucks  and  tractor 
for  $25.  They  will  be  used  mostly  for  granaries. 

Much  of  the  wheat  has  been  used  for  feeding  hogs 
and  other  livestock.  Several  mills  have  been  making- 
flour  on  an  exchange  basis,  which  makes  first-grade 
Hour  cost  about  one-half  what  it  does  at  the  local 
grocery. 

Strawberries  were  scarce  due  to  the  dry  weather 
of  1930,  but  sold  well  at  $3  for  a  24-quart  crate. 
Practically  all  other  fruit  was  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Much  fruit  is  trucked  into  this  county  annually 
from  the  Ozark  regions  of  Northern  Arkansas  and 
Southern  Missouri.  Hogs  are  selling  locally  for  3% 
cents,  tops ;  eggs,  13  cents,  and  cream,  25  cents. 

Labette  Co.,  Kan.  a.  jamison. 

Farm  Notes  from  Western  Maine 

Again  we  have  reached  the  season  when  this  coun¬ 
try  of  hill,  valley  and  mountain  is  glorious  with 
color.  As  we  drive  along  we  are  met  at  each  curve 
by  a  new  combination  from  nature’s  kaleidoscope, 
and  from  the  tops  of  some  of  our  hills  the  view  is 
little  less  than  sublime.  When  tired  and  perplexed 
it  is  tonic  to  the  nerves  to  take  a  ride  of  a  few 
hours  and  look  at  the  beauties  spread  out  before 
us.  And  now  that  the  harvests  are  nearly  all  in, 
why  should  we  not  take  a  few  such  rides? 

This  section  had  an  ample  hay  crop,  hut  there 
was  so  much  rainy  weather  while  it  was  being  cut 
that  much  of  it  is  not  of  first  quality.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  grass 
cut  for  hay  in  this  vicinity  in  the  last  20  years,  and 
an  equally  great  shrinkage  in  the  outlets  for  the 
hay.  The  lumber  camps  at  that  time  used  to  con¬ 
sume  a  large  tonnage  of  hay  each  Winter,  some 
camps  having  15  to  20  pairs  of  horses  working  from 
the  time  snow  fairly  covered  the  ground,  usually  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  December,  until  it  was  nearly 
gone  in  the  Spring,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  pairs 
might  begin  work  yarding  lumber  as  early  as  the 
first  of  October. 

Most  of  the  old  growth  timber  has  been  cut,  so 
operations  are  on  a  small  scale  and  a  change  in 
methods  decreases  the  number  of  horses  used  in  get¬ 
ting  out  an  equal  amount  of  lumber.  Then  the 
teams  moved  the  lumber  from  the  woods  to  the  mill, 
railroad  or  river  bank,  according  to  the  kind  of 
lumber,  or  location  of  the  woodlot,  and  quite  a 
string  of  teams  were  needed  if  the  job  was  a  large 
one.  Now  teams  take  the  lumber  from  the  woods  to 
the  nearest  highway,  or  a  truck  road  is  built  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  woods,  and  from  the  yards  the  lumber  is 
hauled  with  trucks,  so  a  few  pairs  of  horses  are 
needed  now  where  many  pairs  were  required  to  de¬ 
liver  the  lumber  then.  There  has  been  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  livestock  also.  High  labor  costs 
and  high  freights  have  made  it  unprofitable  to  pro¬ 
duce  hay  for  shipment  to  the  Boston  market  so 
gradually  part  of  the  acreage  has  been  abandoned. 
Much  of  this  acreage  has  been  turned  into  pasture, 
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and  some  of  the  older  pastures  allowed  to  grow  up 
to  bushes  and  finally  to  forest,  so  it  is  back  to  what 
may  be  the  most  profitable  crop  for  it  to  produce. 

Orchard  owners  are  feeling  pessimistic  at  the 
present  time.  For  several  years  the  apple  maggot 
or  railroad  worm  has  been  increasing  and  we  have 
had  two  seasons  very  favorable  to  the  spread  of 
apple  scab,  even  the  best  of  spraying  or  dusting- 
failing  to  conquer  it  entirely.  Local  hailstorms  have 
spoiled  the  crops  of  some  growers,  and  all  this,  com¬ 
bined  with  low  prices  for  the  crop,  is  rather  dis¬ 
heartening.  We  should  remember  that  the  orchard 
business  has  had  periods  of  low  prices  in  the  past, 
and  these  have  been  followed  by  periods  of  good 
profits,  so  let  us  take  better  care  of  our  trees, 
eliminate  the  undesirable  varieties,  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  packing  and  marketing  the  fruit,  and  we  will 
find  a  profit  in  orchards. 

This  is  the  season  to  which  the  members  of  the 
boys'  and  girls’  4-H  clubs  have  been  looking  forward 
all  Summer.  The  work  on  most  of  the  projects 
has  been  completed.  The  local  contests  have  been 
held  and  now  the  county  contests  are  on.  In  most 
counties  the  banks  and  business  men  provide  a  sum 
which  is  awarded  to  club  members  who  complete 
their  work.  This  does  not  give  a  very  large  amount 
to  each  member,  but  it  is  usually  given  in  the  form 
of  a  deposit  book  from  a  bank  at  the  end  of  the 
member’s  first  year  of  club  work.  After  the  first 
year  they  are  given  a  credit  slip  which  may  be 
credited  on  their  bank  book.  The  merchants  of  the 
county  seat  provide  a  noon-time  banquet  for  the  club 
members  on  the  day  of  the  county  contest. 

Picture  a  gathering  of  200  to  300  young  people 
from  10  to  20  years  of  age.  Around  the  walls  of  the 
hall  in  which  they  are  gathered  are  tables  loaded 
with  the  exhibits  of  the  members,  potatoes,  corn, 
beans,  beets,  carrots,  squash,  from  those  with  corn, 
potato  and  garden  projects ;  gems  and  loaves  of 
bread  from  those  with  cooking  and  housekeeping 
projects  and  garments  and  fancywork  from  those 
with  sewing  projects.  Across  the  stage  a  bank  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  pint  jars,  from  those  with 
canning  projects.  Then  listen  in  on  a  program  of 
instrumental  and  vocal  music,  readings,  a  demon¬ 
stration,  singing  of  club  songs  set  to  familiar  tunes, 
cheers  by  the  different  clubs  and,  in  the  afternoon, 
an  inspiring  address  by  some  good  speaker  and 
awarding  to  the  clubs  the  charters  and  seals  of 
achievement  which  they  have  earned.  Visualize 
this  well,  together  with  the  cheering  for  each  one 
on  the  program,  each  club,  and  for  club  friends,  and 
you  will  easily  understand  why  the  county  contest 
is  welcomed  so  enthusiastically  by  club  members. 

To  one  who  has  seen  the  pride  taken  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  ownership  of  the  stuff  which  they  pro¬ 
duce  and  the  training  which  they  get  in  seeing  their 
work  through  (in  some  of  our  counties  1)9  per  cent 
of  all  projects  started  are  fully  completed)  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  this  training, 
in  helping  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  they  will  assume  in  later  life.  What 
a  change  it  would  be  if  we  who  are  older  would 
complete  99  per  cent  of  the  undertakings  which  we 
begin.  h.  l.  s. 

Views  of  a  Southern  Farmer 

It  seems  to  the  writer  as  so  much  folly  to  try  to 
control  the  prices  of  crops  by  farmers  organizing, 
etc.,  when  only  supply  and  demand  can  govern  them. 
The  only  other  way  is  protection  by  tariff,  and  it 
cannot  protect  certain  things  when  we  are  large  ex¬ 
porters  of  those  things. 

Do  the  American  farmers  ever  realize  that  we 
have  no  peasantry  in  America?  Well,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  fast  drifting  to  it,  but  not  with  the  valu¬ 
able  assets  of  the  European  class;  that  is  the  thrift 
and  saving.  For  instance  the  French  peasants  paid 
off  the  war  debt  to  Germany  of  I  think  a  billion 
francs  in  1870. 

People  forget  that  water  is  bound  to  find  its  level. 
Look  at  Russia,  Egypt,  etc.,  practically  in  a  small 
way,  controlling  the  price  of  cotton  and  wheat  by 
dumping  a  lot  of  both,  one  on  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  one  on  the  English  market.  The 
writer  has  lived  on  a  farm  for  50  years.  During  the 
war  some  farmers  here  got  $1.50  to  $1.52  per  pound 
for  the  finest  Sea  Island  cotton  raised  in  the  world, 
now  we  have  abandoned  all  cotton  planting. 

farmers  during  the  late  war  got  as 
per  bar- 


Freight  Rates  on  Apples 

In  these  times,  when  so  much  is  being  said  about 
freight  rates  in  general,  the  fruit-grower  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  study  the  freight  on  fruit  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  centers  of  production.  For  this  purpose  the  il¬ 
lustrative  chart  which  accompanies  this  article  will 
be  useful,  convenient  and  simple,  as  the  figures  for 
rates  are  indicated. 

The  leading  markets  of  the  country  receive  their 
car-lot  supplies  from  nearly  all  of  the  apple-produc¬ 
ing  States.  Early  apples  from  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  cost  52.2  cents  per  hundredweight  to  Chicago, 
while  Illinois  and  Kentucky  put  the  same  varieties 
there  for  30  cents  or  less. 

The  same  situation  holds  for  the  Eastern  States 
that  ship  late  apples  to  Chicago,  and  for  Mid-west¬ 
ern  States  that  ship  to  Eastern  merchants. 

The  western  apple  region  States  are  not  confront¬ 
ed  with  the  same  problems,  since  they  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  rate  to  all  of  the  eastern  and  mid-western 
markets. 

The  freight  rate  per  barrel  for  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  growers,  who  ship  to  New  York,  is  50  cents  per 
barrel,  and  the  time  distance  is  two  days.  Very 
special  fast  freight  may  reduce  the  time  to  24  hours 
from  the  day  of  start. 

Now  let  us  make  a  single  comparison  of  train  to 
truck  transportation.  An  interesting  case  of  truck¬ 
ing  apples  to  New  York  from  Yergennes,  Vt..  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer  this  Fall.  A  load  of 
McIntosh  consisting  of  300  bushels  packed  in  bas¬ 
kets  was  sent  down  to  the  big  city.  The  driver 
started  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  arrived 
at  Barclay  Street  at  eight  the  next  morning.  The 
fruit  was  well  packed  and  carried  perfectly,  as  dis¬ 
closed  on  examination  at  destination.  The  com¬ 
puted  cost  was  20  cents  per  bushel,  making,  in  terms 
of  a  barrel,  a  price  of  GO  cents,  which  is  10  cents 
more  than  the  freight  per  barrel  for  the  same  dis¬ 
tance.  The  truck  cut  the  time  in  transportation 
down  one-half,  as  the  time  was  less  by  one  day,  in 
fact  15  hours  was  the  exact  time  for  the  trip  by 
truck.  Moreover  two  handlings  were  saved  in  case 
of  the  truck ;  namely  from  truck  to  train  at  the 
start,  and  from  train  to  truck  at  destination.  This 
is  an  important  item.  Quick  and  safe  transporta¬ 
tion  is  a  present-day  need,  as  sometimes  the  price 
changes  much  from  day  to  day.  Moreover,  perish¬ 
able  fruit  needs  speedy  transit  as  well  as  cool  quar¬ 
ters,  for  the  best  and  most  timely  arrival  at  the 
market.  m.  b.  cummings. 
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handful  of  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  scattered  about 
the  base  of  the  vine  over  a  diameter  of  three  feet. 
In  doing  this  care  should  be  taken  that  this  ma¬ 
terial  does  not  touch  the  leaves,  especially  when 
they  are  the  least  wet.  The  soil  about  the  vines 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  grass,  f.  e.  g. 


The  potato 
high  as  $10 
rel  one  year.  But  they 
planted  so  much  after¬ 
ward  that  there  was  a 
great  loss,  also  cabbage 
and  other  stuff. 

Another  trouble  is 
that  the  American 
farmers’  children  are 
being  educated  in  such 
a  way  that  they  do  not 
stav  on  the  farm,  espe¬ 
cially  the  girls.  They 
leave  home  for  the  city, 
and  often  for  the  worse. 

When  our  farmers 
leave  the  lan  d,  the 
thrifty  foreign  peasant 
is  not  besieging  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  help  him, 
but  is  taking  up  these 
farms.  In  a  few  years 
they  make  great  head¬ 
way  and  fully  realize 
that  they  have  a  home. 
They  are  very  proud  to 
own  a  piece  of  God’s 
green  earth,  that  would 
have  cost  them  many 
thousands  of  dollars  in 
the  old  country.  As 
Victor  Hugo  said,  the 
farmer  and  mechanic 
are  the  guiding  stars  of 
the  universe,  ir.  b.  g. 

South  Carolina. 


Grapes  for  Arbor 

I  have  a  grape  arbor  16x8  feet  and  would  like 
to  grow  choice  grapes.  How  many  plants  should  I 
need,  also  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant?  The 
ground  here  is  a  layer  of  top  soil  about  one  foot  deep 
and  subsoil  is  sandy.  i..  p. 

Long  Island. 

With  a  trellis  of  the  above  size  it  is  not  advisable 
to  grow  more  than  four  vines,  two  on  each  side  of 
the  long  dimension.  In  your  climate  it  is  suggested 
that  only  early  and  early  mid-season  sorts  be  plant¬ 
ed.  Among  such.  Ontario  .  (white),  Delaware  (red) 
and  Hungarian  (blue)  should  satisfy  your  demands 
for  high  quality  fruit.  These  can  be  obtained  from 
any  nurseryman,  who  specializes  in  the  production 
of  grapevines.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  early 
Spring  after  the  soil  has  thoroughly  warmed.  The 
vines  should  be  set  in  holes  so  dug  that  the  roots 
may  be  spread  in  all  directions  without  crowding. 
All  broken  and  bruised  roots  are  entirely  cut  away 
before  planting  and  usually  the  others  are  shortened 
back  to  12  to  15  inches  from  the  base.  The  holes 
should  be  dug  deeply  enough  so  that  when  the  soil 
is  put  back  and  the  roots  covered  the  vine  will 
stand  at  the  same  level  it  had  in  the  nursery.  This 
is  usually  about  10  inches  in  the  soil.  After  the 
vine  is  planted,  all  the  top  growth  of  cane  is  entire¬ 
ly  cut  away  except  that  of  one,  and  this  is  cut  back 
so  that  two  or  three  buds  are  carried  on  a  short 
spur.  All  the  cane  growth  now  showing  is  of  last 
year's  development.  As  soon  as  the  newly  formed 
green  shoots  are  long  enough  to  tie  to  the  trellis  or 
arbor,  they  should  be  loosely  fastened  with  soft 
twine.  After  this  new  growth  has  well  started  a 


Glory-of-the-Sun 

Would  you  give  information  regarding  the  flower 
known  as  glory-of-the-sun ?  I  would  also  appreciate 
any  information  you  could  give  on  the  culture  and 
propagation  of  this  flower.  w.  e.  s. 

Steilaeoom,  Wash. 

The  plant  known  as  glory-of-the-sun  is  botanicallv 
Leucocoryne  ixioides  odorata,  a  native  of  Chile, 
where  it  was  discovered  in  1927  by  the  English 
plant-hunter  Clarence  Elliot  who  introduced  it  to 
Great  Britain  and  exhibited  flowering  specimens  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1929.  At  this 
time  it  was  recognized  as  a  species  which  had  been 
originally  introduced  a  hundred  years  previously, 
but  which  had  been  lost  to  cultivation.  It  created 
quite  a  sensation  among  horticulturists  when  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  great  New  York  Flower  Show  in  1931. 

The  flowers  of  this  newcomer  are  borne  four  to 
seven  on  stout  stems  to  three  feet  tall.  They  re¬ 
semble  giant  glory-of-tlie-snow,  of  graceful  appear¬ 
ance,  clear  porcelain  blue  in  color  with  a  white  cen¬ 
ter,  and  possessed  of  a  delicious  fragrance  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  heliotrope,  but  less  heavy.  As  a  cut 
flower  the  glory-of-the-sun  is  undoubtedly  destined 
to  gain  front  rank. 

Cultivation  is  not  difficult.  The  bulbs  should  be 
started  into  growth  from  September  to  November  in 
a  temperature  of  about  60  degrees  and  when  the 
flowering  spikes  begin  to  push  forth  this  may  be 
lowered  by  five  or  10  degrees  with  advantage.  At 
no  period  must  the  growth  be  unduly  forced  by  high 
temperatures.  Sunshine  and  a  buoyant,  airy  atmos¬ 
phere  are  much  appreciated.  After  flowering  the 
bulbs  should  be  watered  until  the  foliage  shows 
signs  of  yellowing,  after  which  they  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  dried  off.  Under  favorable  conditions  they  will 
flower  for  several  seasons.  When  in  active  growth 
they  will  benefit  from  feeding  with  liquid  manure. 

Although  a  bulbous  subject  they  do  not  propagate 
themselves  except  by  means  of  seed,  and  as  the 
United  States  government  will  not  permit  bulbs  to 
be  imported  into  this  country  except  under  special 
permit  seed  is  by  far  the  best  means  of  securing  a 
stock  and  in  this  way  flowering  plants  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  from  a  year  to  18  months.  Seed  of  Leu¬ 
cocoryne  is  obtainable  from  the  English  introducer 
and  some  other  British  firms.  x.  u.  e. 


Glass  for  the  Home  Gardener 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  average  home  gardener 
neither  needs  nor  can  afford  even  a  small  green¬ 
house.  However,  the  lover  of  gardening,  whether  it 
be  flowers  or  vegetables,  can  at  small  expense  pro¬ 
long  his  season  merely  by  the  use  of  sash,  either  as 
cold  frames  or  hotbeds.  In  the  Spring  by  their  use 
he  is  enabled  to  have  his  own  produce  far  ahead  of 
his  neighbors,  and  by  using  sash  again  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  he  may  enjoy  several  fresh  vegetables  long 
after  the  average  garden  has  ceased  to  bear. 

A  cold  frame  is  simply  a  frame  covered  with  sash, 
and  which  ordinarily  has  no  artificial  heat  sup¬ 
plied.  The  hotbed  is  similar  to  the  cold  frame  ex¬ 
cept  that  heat,  usually  from  the  bottom,  may  be 
supplied  artificially.  One  of  the  commoner  methods 
of  supplying  heat  is  from  fermenting  fresh  horse 
manure,  which  is  placed  under  the  frames  to  a 
depth  of  about  two  feet.  This  method  is  one  of  the 
oldest,  but  is  now  used  less  and  less,  partly  because 
the  fresh  horse  manure  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  be¬ 
cause  there  are  other  more  efficient  methods.  The 
modern  commercial  grower  usually  heats  his  frames 
by  steam  or  hot-water  pipes,  either  using  a  separate 
heater  or  running  his  pipes  from  liis  greenhouse 
heater.  The  home  gardener  can  very  often  build 
his  frames  against  the  foundation  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  house,  and  if  he  has  a  steam  or  hot-water 
furnace  run  a  small  pipe  line  from  his  furnace 
around  the  inner  edges  of  his  frames.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  if  hot-water  pipes  are  used  they 

must  be  installed  so 
,  that  they  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  drained  of  water 
to  prevent  freezing  and 
bursting  of  the  pipes 
during  the  part  of  the 
Winter  they  are  not  in 
use.  Even  if  the  space 
thus  heated  is  only  six 
feet  each  way,  it  will 
provide  no  end  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  almost  in  mid¬ 
winter  one  might  have 
such  vegetables  as  rad¬ 
ishes,  parsley,  lettuce, 
watercress,  as  well  as 
flowers,  before  t  li  e 
space  need  be  used  for 
starting  the  vegetable 
and  flower  plants  which 
are  later  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  open  gar¬ 
den. 

Sash  of  any  size  can 
be  used  for  hotbeds  or 
cold  frames,  but  the 
standard  size  of  sash  is 
three  feet  wide  and  six 
feet  long.  These  can  be 
obtained  all  painted 
and  glazed  for  about  $3 
each.  Formerly  glass 
six  inches  wide  was 
used,  but  now  wider 
glass  is  recommended, 
which  requires  less  sash 
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Chrysanthemums 

J  HARDY  EXHIBITION  <0$ 

“  PLANTS  $ jj . 2 5 


8 


6-8 


FOR 

Flowers  measure 
inches  in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

Fall  Planting 
SHIP  DURING  NOV.  &  DEC. 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yellow) 

1  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

1  Honey  Dew  (orange,  tipped  with  gold) 

1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order. 
HARDY  BUTTON  VARIETIES 
BROWN  BETTY— maroon  red. 
GOLDEN  CLIMAX— yellow. 

KITTY  B ARNO — bronze. 

LILLIAN  DOTY-pink. 

MITZI— yellow  (golden) 

NIZA— delicate  pink. 

ROSE  BUTTON— rose. 

WHITE  DOTY— white. 

8  PLANTS  FOR  ....  $1.25 
Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


|  (I  EVERGREENS  $1-65  | 

* "  2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  * 
vitae,  2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Sitka  Spruce,  2 
Biota  Orientalis.  Trees  are  I  to  «t  i  o  nn 
2  feet  high.  Per  100 . f  Ia.UU 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  tw  o  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sasli  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress.’select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-titting. 
No  knots  or  cheeks.  Smooth  ilnish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  iu. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applieii  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buy.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  C0RP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital  !  Let  us  start  you  in  Lins  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  "no  investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  "no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-821  1,  Winona,  Minn. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Loiver  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20ih  Cenlury  Catalog. 

Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
etc.  Tills  valuable  Book  isFree 
— SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 


names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
eoimon  for  *1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

O  A  Allen’s  Book  of  Berries 
|  f  tells  how.  Describes  best 
4  *  *  varieties,  methods  and 
plants.  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO 
72  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautitiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FltEE.  A,  B.  Kalkamier,  Macedoa,  V.  Y, 


PLANT  f 
NOW  • 


BOXWOOD 

dozen,  delivered. 


20  PEONY,  S2.00;  20  IRIS,  SI. 00 
20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  S2.C0 
Cassel  Nursery  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  $1.20 
MAX  NURSERY  •  Mineral,  Virginia 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
S3!  W«at  30th  St..  New  York 
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bars  and  consequently  admits  more  light. 

Wood  is  still  the  commonest  material 
used  for  the  side  walls  of  the  frames. 
Only  very  durable  wood  should  be  used, 
as  the  moist  conditions  quickly  cause  de¬ 
cay.  Concrete  sidewalls  are  sometimes 
used,  but  many  do  not  consider  them  sat¬ 
isfactory,  as  the  concrete  draws  the  eokl 
and  the  plants  nearest  the  concrete  work 
are  always  the  poorest.  Hollow  building 
tile  or  the  concrete  building  blocks  with 
the  dead  air  space  are  both  splendid  ma¬ 
terials  to  use.  Another  good  plan  is  to 
have  some  type  of  masonry  wall  extend 
about  two  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
above  this  point  use  lumber  for  the  side 
Avails.  In  any  case  any  part  of  the 
frames  made  of  wood  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  painted  and  kept  painted  to  prevent 
decay. 

With  a  little  practice  one  soon  gets 
quite  expert  in  the  small  details  of  prop¬ 
erly  handling  the  frames.  One  import¬ 
ant  thing  to  remember  is  to  give  ample 
ventilation.  In  watering  it  is  better  to 
Avater  less  frequently  and  use  larger 
amounts  at  each  application.  Even  if 
artificial  heat  is  available  in  one  form  or 
another  it  is  Avell  to  cover  the  sash  on 
the  colder  nights,  using  straAV  mats,  old 
blankets,  or  other  suitable  materials. 

Any  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce  and 
radishes,  that  are  groAvn  to  maturity  iu 
the  frames  are  generally  grown  in  the 
soil  itself.  Flats  or  shalloAv  boxes  may 
be  used  Avliere  plants  are  to  he  trans¬ 
planted,  although  not  essential.  The  soil 
should  be  carefully  prepared,  using  a 
good  amount  of  Avell-rotted  stable  manure 
or  leaf  mold.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to 
cake  or  be  too  heavy  sharp  coarse  sand  or 
screened  gravel  may  be  added. 

Connecticut.  D.  M.  c. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

Water  Loss  Through  Apple  Skins 

Utilizing  a  total  of  16  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples,  11  of  Avhieli  were  duplicated  by  ob¬ 
taining  them  from  different  localities, 
Western  New  York  and  the  Wenatchee 
Valley,  Washington,  the  evaporation  loss 
per  unit  area  from  normal  fruits  and 
from  those  in  Avhich  the  stem  and  calyx 
ends  were  blocked  with  paraffin,  was 
studied  by  K.  S.  Markley  and  C.  E. 
Sando.  In  1929,  Ncav  York  apples  Avith 
tAvo  exceptions,  Grimes  and  Wagener, 
had  a  higher  Avater  loss  than  did  Wenat¬ 
chee  fruit,  a  difference  believed  due  to  the 
greater  permeability  of  the  Neiv  York  ap¬ 
ples.  The  stem  and  calyx  losses  varied 
according  to  A’ariety  from  0  to  31  per 
cent,  and  the  variation  betAveen  normal 
specimens  of  the  same  variety  Avas  also 
large.  Among  rapid  losers  of  Avater  Avere 
Esopus  ( Spitzenburg) ,  Winesap,  Stay- 
man,  Arkansas  and  Grimes  (Wenatchee). 

Third  Annual  Ohio  Fruit  School 

The  third  annual  Ohio  Fruit  School 
Avill  be  held  November  30  to  December  3, 
at  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  This 
year  the  special  feature  Avill  be  the  con¬ 
struction  and  management  of  common 
and  cold  storage  houses;  it  Avill  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  lectures,  discussions  and  in  tlic 
laboratory.  Work  will  also  be  given  on 
the  cost  of  production  in  an  attempt  to 
analyze  Avliere  in  the  future  the  cost  of 
orchard  operations  may  be  cut  doivn ; 
methods  of  increasing  income  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  study  of  Winter  injury,  the 
small  fruit  situation  in  Ohio,  and  road¬ 
side  markets  are  other  features.  The  only 
cost  besides  lodging  is  a  registration  fee 
of  $2  to  defray  some  necessary  expenses. 

Bramble  Plant  Certification  in 
Pennsylvania 

Of  a  total  of  SI  groivers  Avho  applied 
for  inspection  and  certification  of  bram¬ 
ble  plants  (raspberries  and  blackberries) 
in  1931,  31  growers,  or  38.2  per  cent, 
succeeded  in  having  their  stocks  accepted 
at  a  final  field  inspection,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  bureau  of  plant  industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  standards  of  certification  adopted 
this  year  provide  for  three  inspections 
during  the  growing  season.  Any  plant¬ 
ings  which  showed  more  than  a  combined 
total  of  2  per  cent  of  mosaic,  leaf  curl, 
streak  and  croAvn  gall  at  the  final  inspec¬ 
tion  Avere  disqualified.  These  standards 
also  require  that  plantings  accepted  for 
certification  be  sufficiently  Avell  isolated 
from  other  varieties  of  brambles,  and 
from  uncertified  stocks,  so  that  the  risk 
of  the  inspected  stock  becoming  diseased 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  fourth  and 
final  inspection  will  be  given  the  plants 
before  shipment  is  made.  Any  stocks 
which  sIioav  croAvn  gall  at  the  final  in¬ 
spection  Avill  not  be  accepted  for  certifica¬ 
tion.  Plantings  were  also  examined  for 
thrift  and.  vigor.  Only  those  fields  which 
shoAved  evidence  of  the  best  care  and  at¬ 
tention  Avere  accepted  as  being  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  production  of  planting  stock. 
Stocks  certified  include  four  varieties  of 
black  raspberries,  four  varieties  of  red 
raspberries,  and  four  varieties  of  black¬ 
berries.  This  list  included  most  of  the 
common  varieties  groAvn  in  Pennsylvania. 
Plant  buyers  Avishing  a  copy  of  this  list 
should  address  their  inquiry  to  K.  W. 
Lauer,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Harris- 
burgh,  Pa. 

Spot-Picking 

Spot-picking  is  reported  more  general¬ 
ly  employed  this  year  than  ever  before  in 
the  Eastern  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia. 
Growers  express  themselves  as  being  en¬ 
tirely  pleased.  It  thinned  their  trees,  re¬ 
duced  their  cull  pile  by  doing  away  with 
huge  amounts  of  colorless  fruit,  enabled 
them  to  run  the  fruit  over  the  grader  at 


less  expense,  and  increased  greatly  the 
size  of  their  U.  S.  No.  1  crop  in  which  is 
the  profit  this  year.  Spot-picking  refers 
to  the  practice  of  picking  only  the  well- 
colored  fruit  at  any  one  time,  making 
succession  pickings  to  harvest  the  re¬ 
mainder  as  it  becomes  sufficiently  Avell 
colored. 

An  Apple  Gift  Shop 
On  the  NeAv  Jersey  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  trip  through  Virginia  in  Summer 
an  apple  gift  shop  Avas  found.  An  enter¬ 
prising  young  man  decided  to  capitalize 
on  the  apple  reputation  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  people  a  chance  to  secure  apples  Avith 
the  size  and  color  so  often  requested,  but 
too  hard  to  obtain.  This  shop  handled 
18  cars  of  apples  last  year.  These  Avent 
out  in  cardboard  cartons  holding  from 
12  to  25  apples,  and  in  one  peek  and  half¬ 
bushel  baskets.  A  good  trade  has  been 
Avorked  up  among  hanks  and  business 
houses  Avhich  have  placed  large  orders  for 
complimentary  packages  to  be  sent  out  at 
the  holiday  season.  Practically  all  ap¬ 
ples  handled  are  3^4  inches  or  OA7er.  This 
means  that  a  number  of  groAvers  save  out 
their  3%-ineh  fruit  and  sell  it  to  the  gift 
shop.  The  amount  of  business  being  done 
by  this  one  shop  emphasizes  the  state¬ 
ment  often  made  that  buyers  are  Avilling 
to  pay  a  premium  for  fruit  of  exceptional 
quality.  R.  H.  sudds. 


A  Wolf  Spider 

I  am  sending  a  dead  spider  to  you.  For 
the  last  three  years  1  have  killed  one 
every  year  of  these  spiders  in  the  month 
of  August.  The  other  tAvo  I  killed  Avere 
larger  than  ibis  one.  Everyone  I  ask 
concerning  this  spider  says  they  never 
have  seen  one.  I  can't  find  any  Aveb  ;  the 
first  1  see  of  them  the  creature  is  run¬ 
ning  across  the  floor.  -  Could  you  tell  me 
Avhat  kind  they  are?  I  am  terribly 
afraid  of  them,  and  I  cannot  understand 
liOAv  they  get  in  my  house.  G.  D. 

New  York. 

The  interesting  spider  sent  by  G.  D. 
Avas  one  of  the  common  running  spiders 
generally  knoAvn  as  Avolf  spiders  because 
the  name  of  the  genus,  Lycosa,  to  Avhich 


The  Wolf  Spider 

they  belong,  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
Avord  meaning  AA'olf. 

These  spiders  are  usually  dark  broAvn 
to  almost  black,  and  run  very  sAviftly. 
They  usually  remain  out-of-doors  in  the 
field  Avliere  they  may  be  found  beneath 
old  logs,  rails,  boards  and  stones.  Most 
of  them  do  not  spin  Avebs,  but  they  often 
dig  a  tunnel  in  the  soil  and  line  it  with 
silk.  The  particular  spider  that  G.  D. 
found  in  the  house  was  a  common  one 
with  a  dark  broAvn,  hairy  body  fully 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  Avith 
long,  dark  hairy  legs.  One  must  admit 
that  these  spiders  look  ferocious  and 
dangerous,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  shy  and 
run  aAvay  from  danger.  We  have  never 
known  them  to  bite  humans,  and  they 
are  considered  harmless. 

This  female  had  certainly  strayed  aAvay 
from  her  natural  home  in  the  field  and 
had  found  an  opening  somewhere  through 
Avhich  she  had  wandered  into  the  house. 
Earlier  in  the  Summer,  if  one  had  seen 
her  out  of  doors,  she  would  have  been 
found  with  a  grayish-white  silken  hall, 
about  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  marble, 
attached  to  her  spinnerets  at  the  hind 
end  of  the  body.  She  drags  this  silken 
egg-sac  full  of  tiny  Avhite  eggs,  about 
Avi tli  her  wherever  she  goes,  ahvays  ear¬ 
ing  for  it  most  solicitously.  When  the 
eggs  hatch  the  tiny  young  spiders  climb 
on  the  back  of  the  mother  and  live  there 
until  they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

We  illustrate  this  with  Professor  Com¬ 
stock’s  fine  photograph  of  one  of  these 
mother  spiders  with  her  back  completely 
covered  by  the  young  spiders  hut  with 
her  bright  eyes  shining  as  though  Avith 
happiness  at  her  load  of  children.  I  have 
ahvays  thought  of  her  as  the  original 
“old  woman  Avho  lived  in  a  shoe  and  had 
so  many  children  she  didn’t  knoAv  Avhat 
to  do.”  One  doesn’t  need  to  worry,  Iioav- 
eATer,  about  her,  because  she  does  knoAv 
just  what  to  do  with  her  spiderlings,  but 
Avhether  she  ever  feeds  them  while  they 
are  on  her  back  no  one  seems  to  know. 
Hoav  little  avc  knoAv.  after  all,  about  the 
real  life  of  these  spiders  and  their  near 
relatives  the  insects ! 

GLENN  \V.  HERRICK. 


Eastern  Connecticut 

Probabilities  of  a  cut  in  milk  prices 
paid  by  Hartford  producers  in  this  vicini¬ 
ty  is  no  cheering.  As  a  direct  result 
of  discontent  of  the  producers,  several 
have  picked  up  retail  routes  in  principal 
cities  and  these  routes  apparently  satisfy 
them  much  bettor  than  the  prices  paid  by 
dealers.  Farm  help  is  plentiful,  but  the 
best  men  available  demand  and  get  $60 
a  month  and  board. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  apple  crop 
in  this  section  is  that  in  spite  of  re¬ 
peated  sprayings  many  apples  in  this 
year's  crop  of  fruit  are  found  imperfect. 
Some  farmers  Avho  raised  a  considerable 
potato  acreage  are  storing  the  potatoes 
to  await  better  prices  in  the  Spring. 
Prices  have  advanced  but  little  since 
digging. 

According  to  County  Agent  Tucker, 
Alfalfa  seed  sold  in  Tolland  County  this 
year  by  one  concern  shows  110  per  cent 
increase  over  last  year.  The  ratio  for 
Alfalfa  was  but  .3  acre  per  dairy  farm, 
according  tb"  the  1930  census,  and  only 
3.3  acres  per  Alfalfa  farm,  so-called. 

A  correspondent's  statement  in  this 
paper  that  chestnuts  are  plentiful  in 
Ohio  interested  subscribers  here,  one  of 
them  stating  that  it  seems  improbable 
we  Avill  live  to  see  chestnut  trees  again 
producing,  since  the  blight  of  a  feAv  years 
ago  killed  them  all  off.  Oliver  K.  Driggs, 
prominent  vegetable-grower,  states  that 
in  recent  trips  through  local  Avoodlands 
he  noticed  many  sprouts,  some  as  much 
as  10  or  12  feet  high,  but  already  strick¬ 
en  with  blight.  c.  B.  KNIG1IT. 

Hints  on  House  Building 

In  passing  through  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  and  noting  the  situation  of  the 
houses — particularly  the  old  stone  farm¬ 
houses — one  is  frequently  struck  with 
the  question  “Why  were  so  many  of  them 
placed  endways  to  the  road  or  highway?” 
Noav  these  old  level-headed  farmers  know 
just  the  right  location  for  comfort,  and 
you  will  therefore  notice  that  most  of 
them  faced  the  south.  Get  on  the  south 
side  of  a  building  which  faces  the  south 
in  Winter  time  and  notice  the  difference 
in  the  temperature  between  that  and  the 
north  or  west  side  of  same  house  and 
location,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  reason. 
Anyone  once  having  a  residence  facing 
the  south  will  not  willingly  .thereafter 
have  a  house  built  any  other  Avay,  as  not 
only  is  the  sunshine  more  heathful,  but 
it  is  more  cheerful  in  every  way.  An¬ 
other  thing  in  a  cold  climate  is  not  to 
build  an  outside  chimney.  Have  the 
chimney  well  built  Avith  earthen  tile  or 
pipes  inside,  build  as  straight  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  arrange  so  the  furnace  smoke 
pipe  is  near  to  the  chimney.  Arrange  to 
have  the  bathroom  over  kitchen  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  hot 
Avater  at  all  times.  Have  -plenty  of  heat¬ 
ing  surface  to  boiler  or  heater,  and  thus 
avoid  pushing  the  fire.  It  will  cost  much 
less  to  run  a  large  sIoav  fire  than  a  small 
bright  one  that  is  pushed  to  the  limit 
all  the  time.  H.  av.  hales. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


above  all  else  for  the  high  example  set  for 
us  as  a  people  by  that  little  group  of 
Pilgrims  who  in  the  middle  of  a  bitter 
New  England  Winter  paused  in  their 
work  to  get  down  on  their  knees  and 
thank  their  Heavenly  Father.  In  the 
humility  of  their  spirit  and  gratitude  for 


Parson  lives  in  the  “greater  city”  limits) 
the  Parson  sat  all  the  forenoon  trying  to 
help  people  solve  the  problems  of  no  work, 
high  rent,  borrowed  money  at  terrible 
rates  of  interest.  These  people  seem  to  be 
tied  hand  and  foot,  and  often  quite  given 
over  to  despair.  The  people  are  giving 


A  Fine  Rain. — Here  it  is  October  29 
and  a  fine  rain  outside.  When  have  we 
had  a  rainy  day?  Some  wells  that  didn’t 
even  dry  up  last  year  are  dry  now, 
though  the  brooks  are  not  as  dry  as  they 
were  last  Fall.  The  leaves  stayed  on 
nearly  two  weeks  longer  this  year  than 
last.  We  can  always  tell,  as  we  observe 
our  “Foliage  Sundays”  in  the  churches 
on  the  first  and  second  Sundays  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  These  are  among  the  pleasantest 
Sundays  of  all  the  year.  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  children  bring  in  the  foliage  and 
the  trimming  themselves.  The  oak  leaves 
will  not  wilt  very  much  and  some  will 
stay  till  time  for  the  Christmas  trimming. 

The  Chestnuts. — The  Pirson  never 
expected  to  see  a  chestnut  burr  again 
with  real  chestnuts  inside.  But  there  are 
three  of  them  on  the  dining-room  table. 
One  of  the  girls  down  in  the  country 
church  brought  them  in  last  Sunday.  In 
another  town  there  is  said  to  be  a  chest¬ 
nut  tree  five  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sprouts  keep  coming  up  in  many  places, 
but  they  practically  all  die  during  the 
second  year.  However,  the  Parson  still 
hopes  and  thinks  the  chestnuts  may  come 
back.  What  a  terrible  loss  it  was  when 
they  all  died  !  Last  year  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  year  for  liickorynuts  but  there  are 
very  few  this  year. 

Hallowe’en. — Here  it  is  most  Hal¬ 
lowe'en  and  we  have  a  party  down  coun¬ 
try  tonight,  and  tomorrow  night  in  an¬ 
other  place.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
happy  church  parties  of  the  year.  Many 
of  the  people  will  be  masked  and  simple 
prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  costumes. 
It  will  all  be  free  for  all  our  church  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  friends,  and  we  will  send 
cars  far  out  on  the  countryside  to  bring 
in  folks  whether  they  have  ever  been  to 
our  church  or  not.  We  will  do  just  as 
much  to  get  our  young  people  into  a 
party  as  to  a  church  service. 

Much  Singing.— We  have  a  great  deal 
of  singing  in  our  churches — singing  of 
old  hymns  they  all  know  and  love.  At 
the  evening  services  we  begin  with  four 
or  five  hymns  such  as,  “I  Love  to  Tell 
the  Story,”  “Whole  Hearted,  True  Heart¬ 
ed,”  “What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  .Tesus” 
and  “Yield  Not  to  Temptation.”  Clossie 
plays  the  violin  and  Shelley  plays  the  or¬ 
gan.  How  the  whole  congregation  does 
sing ! 

Sawing  Wood. — If  the  Ford  car  never 
did  anything  else,  it  has  earned  its  repu¬ 
tation  for  the  amount  of  backaching  it 
has  saved  the  farm  boys  at  the  wood  pile. 
Sometimes  the  belt  is  put  on  the  tire, 
blown  up  rather  soft.  More  often  a 
pulley  is  fastened  to  the  rear  wheel. 
These  pulleys  are  bought  from  the  mail¬ 
order  houses  or  sometimes  built  up  by 
hand.  The  Parson  still  uses  an  old  at¬ 
tachment  that  goes  on  the  front  of  the 
car.  But  down  country  the  other  day  he 
saw  an  arrangement  that  might  be  the 
handiest  contraption  of  them  all.  These 
people  had  just  taken  the  brake  drum 
off  an  old  big  car  and  bolted  it  to  a  rear 
wheel  of  an  old  model  T  Ford — -hollow 
side  out  of  course.  The  only  drawback 
is  that  it  is  a  bit  narrow  for  most  belts, 
but  narrow  belts  are  cheaper  and  easier 
to  get  hold  of  at  factories  and  other 
places.  The  Parson  has  always  used  an 
old  narrow  belt  that  his  brother  dis¬ 
carded  up  on  the  farm  more  than  15 
years  ago.  This  man  thrashed  all  his 
grain  besides  doing  all  the  sawing  with 
this  kind  of  pulley.  We  have  had  a  saw 
table  here  for  about  18  years  and  yester¬ 
day  we  put  on  a  new  blade.  We  had  to 
take  the  arbor  in  town  where  they  heated 
it  red-hot  before  they  could  get  the  nut 
off.  Speaking  of  Fords  again,  there  is  a 
man  down  country  who,  by  using  a  little 
longer  lug  bolt,  bolted  on  an  extra  tire 
rim  on  each  rear  wheel,  thus  giving  him 
a  double  tread  for  tractor  use  on  soft 
ground.  He  put  some  old  pieces  of  chain 
on  these  double  rims  to  keep  from  skid¬ 
ding,  and  it  is  wonderful  the  work  he 
does.  Of  course  when  the  old  Ford  is 
quite  in  the  discard  class,  then  take  out 
the  main  drive  shaft ;  have  it  sharpened 
at  the  blacksmith’s  for  a  quarter,  or  do 
it  yourself,  and  see  what  a  wonderful 
steel  crowbar  you  have.  Just  perfect  to 
stake  out  your  cow,  as  well  as  for  any 
other  use.  We  are  supposed  to  have 
three  of  them  around  the  place,  and  that 
is  none  too  many. 

Thanksgiving. — And  the  Parson  al¬ 
ways  thinks  of  what  Henry  Ward  Beech¬ 
er  used  to  say — Christmas  is  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  day,  Easter  is  the  young  folks’ 
day,  and  Thanksgiving  is  old  folks’  day. 
Memories  do  seem  to  chase  backward 
with  amazing  ease  as  this  season  comes 
round  again.  Someone  of  the  family 
tribe  will  “make”  Thanksgiving  again 
this  year  and  womenfolks  will  sit  around 
the  big  farm  kitchen  as  the  dinner  boils 
and  sputters,  and  they  will  tell  of  the 
pumpkin  pies  their  mother  used  to  make 
and  of  the  size  of  a  great  gobbler  their 
great  uncle  once  slew  for  the  feast.  The 
menfolks  will  stand  around  the  barn, 
look  over  the  chicken-house  and  the  wood- 
pile.  and  if  possible,  to  kill  more  time, 
take  a  turn  over  in  the  south  lot  to  see 
how  the  new  stocking  in  the  corn  piece 
is  coming  on.  The  hungrier  they  get  the 
faster  they  will  puff  on  their  pipes,  like 
the  old  innkeeper  of  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
and  no  one  need  be  concerned  about 
them.  The  young  folks  can  giggle  and 
cast  furtive  glances  in  the  direction  of 
new-found  second  cousins,  but  how  about 


the  boys?  They  get  whiffs  and  agonizing 
odors  from  the  kitchen  and  a  dreadful 
hollow  feeling  has  been  growing  steadily 
since  11  o'clock.  Gnawing  away  at  stray 
apples  found  among  the  orchard  leaves 
doesn’t  do  much  good,  and  when  around 
one  o’clock  they  just  begin  to  hear  the 
rattle  of  table  dishes,  they  are  more  than 
famished.  So  about  11  o’clock  this  year 
be  sure  to  send  someone  out  the  back 
door  with  a  hand-out  for  the  boys.  Just 
bread  and  butter  will  be  plenty,  and  their 
memories  of  Thanksgiving  will  be  much 
more  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Thankful  for  What? — In  these  days 
when  there  is  so  much  wheat  that  it 
hardly  pays  to  harvest  it  at  all,  but  as  is 
claimed,  600,000  children  go  to  school 
hungry ;  so  much  cotton  that  it  is  advised 
to  plow  under  a  third  of  it  and  yet  the 
cotton-planters  themselves  haven’t  the 
clothing  they  should  have ;  so  many  po¬ 
tatoes  that  up  North  it  hardly  pays  to 
dig  them ;  it  is  clear  that  Thanksgiving 
takes  up  quite  a  different  aspect  from 
what  it  did  with  the  early  forefathers  as 
they  struggled  against  starvation  and  dis¬ 
ease.  We  are  struggling  with  the  problem 
of  the  breakdown  of  our  individualistic, 
competitive,  hoggish  profit  system  and 
groping  about  to  see  how  in  the  world  we 
can  substitute  some  kind  of  a  co-opera¬ 
tive,  nationally  planned,  equalizing  sys¬ 
tem  instead.  This  system  where  every 
20  people  out  of  100  have  more  than  the 
other  SO  cannot  go  on.  In  the  words  of 
another,  “Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  will 
to  fight  on,  for  the  spirit  to  overcome 
these  hardships.  Let  us  give  thanks 


The  Parson’s  Son,  George,  Starting  for  M innesota 


His  guarding  us  safely  through  the  past 
year,  may  we  pray  for  the  courage  and 
the  magnificent  daring  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  a  new  Christian  nation  in  a  new  world, 
ruled  by  justice,  industry  and  service, 
with  equal  opportunities  for  all.” 

Modern  Slavery.  —  Yesterday,  as 
chairman  of  the  charity  committee  of  the 
common  council  of  our  city  here  (for  the 


liberally  here  toward  an  unemployment 
fund  and  many  are  giving  a  certain  part 
of  their  salary,  but  it  is  only  patching 
up  an  old  garment  at  best,  nursing  for  a 
little  longer  a  system  that  has  given  us 
huge  fortunes  on  the  one  hand  and  pov¬ 
erty  on  the  other.  Let  Thanksgiving  be 
a  time  of  pause  and  summary  for  us  all. 

(Continued  on  Page  1155) 


Cut  time  and  cost  of  farm  jobs 

with  small  G-E  motors 


PRACTICALLY  every  farm  chore  can  be 
done  by  a  small  General  Electric  motor 
without  attention  and  at  a  cost  far  below 
that  of  doing  it  by  hand.  A  1/8-hp.  motor 
will  do  more  work  than  the  best  hired 
man  and  do  it  for  one  cent  or  less  per 
hour. 

For  every  farm  that  has  electric  service, 
or  is  within  reach  of  a  high  line,  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  milk  by  hand, 
to  pump  and  carry  water,  etc.  Even  if  these 
chores  were  fun,  you  couldn’t  afford  to  do 
them  by  hand  any  longer! 

The  electrically  operated  milking  machine 
has  thoroughly  proved  its  economy.  Agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  report:  “With  a  motor- 
driven  milking  machine  it  is  possible  to 
increase  the  size  of  dairy  herds  55  per  cent 
with  no  increase  in  labor  cost.” 

As  to  electrically  controlled  and  operated 


water  systems  —  here  is  what  one  farmer 
says  about  them:  “For  a  time  through  some 
necessary  alterations,  we  were  unable  to 
use  the  drinking  cups  in  the  dairy  barn. 
The  usual  rations  were  given  the  cows  and 
they  drank  from  the  stock  tank.  However, 
the  yield  of  milk  at  once  dropped  20%. ” 

Some  of  the  other  important  farm  jobs 
that  can  be  done  by  fractional  horsepower 
motors  are  washing  clothes,  refrigeration, 
cleaning,  ventilation,  shelling  corn,  clean¬ 
ing  grain,  grooming  and  clipping  animals, 
washing,  and  grading  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  grinding  tools,  drill  and  lathe  work, 
churning,  washing  bottles,  spraying, 
etc. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet,  “Electric 
Helpers  on  the  Farm.”  Address  Room  313, 
Building  6,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 


Join  us  in  the  General  Electric  Farm  Program  from  WGY  Schenectady,  every  Friday 
evening  at  8;30  o'clock  (Eastern  Standard) 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 


""News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
November  28,  1931. 

MILK 

November:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
liutterfat.  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.11;  2B.  $1.71;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

In  an  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  liutterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.33:  Class  2, 
$1.25;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy . .  $0.34 

Extra,  92  score  .  .33 

Firsts,  88  to  91  score . 29)4  @  .32)4 

I.o wer  grades  . 27  <5!  .28 

Ladles  . 21  @  .23 

Packing  stock  . 13  @  .1814 

Renovated  . 2514®  -26 

Sweet  fancy  . 3514  @  .36 

Extra  .  >35 

Firsts  .  3iy2@  -3414 

Seconds  . 30  @  .31 

Centralized  . 27  @  .31 

CHEESE 

State,  held  specials  . $0.1G  @$0.18 

Fresh,  special  . 1414  @  -15 

Average  run  to  fancy . 13!4@  .14 

Young  America,  fresh  . 1414®  -15 

EGGS 


Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)  . $0.50@$0.51 

Extra  . 45@  .49 

Average  extras  . 40@  .44 

Extra  firsts  . 32®  .37 

Firsts  . 30®  .31 

Undergrades  . 27®  .29 

Nearby  mixed  medium  . 30®  .31 

Mixed  pullets  . 26®  .27 

Pewees  . 24@  .25 

Pacific  Coast  . 35®'  .47 

Mixed  colors  . 45@  .47 

Gathered,  best  . 40®  .44 

Fair  to  good  . 17®  .30 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs . $1.25@$1.50 

Long  Island.  150  lbs . 15®  1.65 

Maine,  180  lbs .  1.65®  1.75 

Idaho,  100  lbs .  2.00@  2.15 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland,  bu . 30®j  .50 

Jersey,  bu . 50®  1.00 

VEGETABLES 

Beets.  100  bclis . $2.00®  $3.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  cjt . 06®  .13 

Cabbage,  ton  . 15.00@18.00 

Carrots.  100  bclis . 2.50®  3.00 

Cauliflower,  bu . 50@  1.75 

Celery,  doz . 75®  1.00 

Celery  knobs,  100  bclis .  4.00®  8.00 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  bu .  3.50®  3.75 

Eggplant,  bu . 75®  3.75 

Horseradish,  bbl . 2.00®  6.00 

Kale,  bu . 50®  .60 

Leeks,  100  bclis .  1.50®>  2.00 

Lettuce,  bu . 50®  3.25 

Onions.  N.  Y.  State,  yel,  100  lbs..  2.25@  3.00 

50  lbs .  1.15@  1.50 

Midwestern,  white,  50  lbs . 75@  1.50 

Yellow,  50  lbs .  1.15®  1.50 

Mid.  Wn.,  yel.,  100  lbs .  2.25@  3.00 

Parsley,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Peas,  bu . . .  2.00®  3.75 

Peppers,  bu . . . 25®  1.50 

Radishes,  bu . 75@  1.2a 

Spinach,  bu . . . 65@  1.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . .  1.75®  2.00 

String  beans,  bu . 75®  3.50 

Tomatoes.  Calif.,  lug . 50®  2.75 

Watercress,  100  bchs . 2.00®  3.00 

FRUITS 

Apples,  20-Ounce,  bskt . $0.60®  $1.25 

R.  I.  Greening  . 85®  1.60 

Wealthy  . 1-40 

McIntosh  . 80 @  2.50 

Baldwin  . 50®  .75 

King  . 60®  1.00 

Cranberries.  14 -bbl.  box  .  1.00®  1.75 

Crabapples.  bu.  bskt . 50®'  2.00 

Pears.  En..  bu . 40®  2.50 

Quinces,  bu . 7o®  1.40 

Grapes,  12-till  carton .  1.50@  2.7a 

DRIED  BEANS— Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs . $4.00®$4.25 

l>pa  .  3.50®  3.65 

Red  kidney  .  4.60®  4.75 

White  kidney  .  6.00®  6.25 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.32® $0.33 

Fair  to  good  . 28@  .30 

Roosters  . . 10®  -15 

Fowls  . 10®  .27 

Ducks  . 16®  .21 

Geese  . 42®  .22 

Turkeys,  No.  1.  nearby . 35@  .3< 

Virginia  . 34®  .35 

Northwestern  . 33®'  .34 

Western  . 31®  .33 

Southwestern  . 29®  .31 

Southern  . 29@  .31 

Choice,  3  to  4c  under  No.  1. 

Medium,  6  to  8c  under  No.  1. 

Old  . 24®  .29 

Argentine,  young  toms  . 27®  .30 

Ducks.  Maryland,  lb . 19®  .21 

Poor  . 14®  .18 

Western  . 13®  .20 

Geese.  Maryland,  poor  . 13©’  .16 

Western  . 13®!  .20 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 30®  .40 

Graded  . 30®  .45 

Dark,  doz .  2.00®  2.o0 

Culls.,  doz .  1.50®  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2)4  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1!4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.22 

Chickens,  large  breeds  best .  .22 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .1  < 

Roosters  . 12@  .13 

Ducks  . 45®  -4 

Geese  . 12®  .20 

Rabbits,  lb . 10@  .20 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $6.25®>$S.OO 

Calves,  best  .  9.00@10.00 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

Sheep  .  --hO®  3-25 

Lambs  .  -  ^9^-  t'T,- 

Hogs  .  o.00@  o.-o 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.08©  $0.10 

Good  to  choice  . 05@  .07 

Steers,  100  lbs . 16.00@1S.00 

Gulls  7.50®  9.00 

cows  ::: . 9.00@11.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Ilav  No  1  .  $18.00@19.00 

No  2  '  16.00©  17.00 

No!  3  '!.’! . 13.00©15.0fl 

Clover,  mixed  . 13. 00®  20. 00 

Straw,  rye  . 16.00®  17 .01 l 

Oat  and  wheat .  11.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.78% 


Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 63)4 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 38% 

Rye  . 68% 

FEED 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations: 

City  bran  . $22.00 

Standard  middlings  . 23.10 

Red-dog  . 25.10 

Hominy  feed  .  25.10 

Cottonseed  meal  .  28.00 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Current  prices  in  public  market. 

Butter,  best,  lb . 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt . 

Grade  B  . 

Cream,  %  pt . 

Eggs,  best,  doz . 

Gathered  . 

Turkeys,  lb . 

Chickens  . . 

Ducklings  . 

Oranges,  doz . 

Potatoes,  10  lbs . 

Lettuce,  head  . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

String  beans,  lb . 

Peas,  lb.  .  . . 

Hams,  fresh  . 

Smoked  . 

Steak,  chuck  . 

Plank  . 

Round  . 

Sirloin  . 

Porterhouse  . 

Corned  beef,  plate  and  navel  . 

Choice  rump  . 

Pork,  shoulder  . 

Loin  . 

Loin,  whole  or  half  . 

Chops,  middle  cut  . 

Chops,  end  cut  . 

Bacon  . 

Veal,  breast,  neck  . 

Stewing  . 

Shoulder  . 

Rump  . 

Chops  . 

Cutlets  . 

Lamb,  leg  . 

Breast  . 

Forequarters  . 

Shoulder  chops  . 

Rib  chops  . 

Loin  chops  . 

Beef,  chuck  pot  roast  . 

Top  sirloin  . 

Rib  roast  . 

Beef  liver  . 

Calves  liver  . 


Fish,  cod  . 

Haddock  . 

Salmon  . 

l’orgies  . 

Flounders  . 

Weakfish  . 

Shrimp  . 

Scallops  . 

Oysters,  large,  doz. 
Oysters,  small,  doz. 
Clams,  large,  doz.  . 
Clams,  small,  doz. 


$0.44®$0.45 

.17 

.14 

.18 

,55@  .60 

.36®  .45 

.40®  .55 

.35®  .55 

.38®  .40 

,40@  .55 

.15 

.03@  .05 

.20®  .25 

.25®  .30 

.17®  .19 

.19®  .22 

.20®  .24 

.24®  .28 

.38 

.35@ 

.40 

.42® 

.48 

.08® 

.12 

.26® 

.30 

.14® 

.16 

.17® 

.19 

.15 

.23® 

.26 

.18® 

•>»> 

.28© 

.34 

.18 

.12® 

.18 

.18® 

.22 

.22® 

.26 

.22® 

.26 

.27® 

.33 

.45 

.22® 

.25 

.06® 

.10 

.14® 

.18 

.20® 

.25 

•  24® 

.28 

•  34® 

.40 

.24® 

.28 

.30® 

.34 

.28® 

.32 

.20® 

22 

.65® 

.75 

.20® 

.25 

.12® 

.15 

.35 

.15 

.12® 

.15 

.15® 

.IS 

.20® 

.25 

.30® 

.35 

.35® 

.40 

.25® 

.30 

.35® 

.40 

.25 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Turkeys  from  the  Southwest  are  coming  into 
the  market  at  prices  lower  than  in  some  re¬ 
cent  years. 

Butter.  Cheese  and  Eggs.  - —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  35c;  tubs,  33c:  firsts,  26  to 
30c;  undergrades,  24  to  26c.  Cheese,  lower; 
new  daisies,  17c;  longhorn,  17  to  18c;  brick 
Swiss,  22c:  limburger,  25c.  Eggs,  steady;  near¬ 
by  fancy.  42  to  43c;  grade  A.  26  to  40c;  grade 
B,  23  to"  25c:  grade  C,  20  to  21c:  nearby  at  mar¬ 
ket,  22  to  39c:  western,  32  to  35c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  19 
to  29c;  broilers,  28  to  35c;  fryers.  22  to  23c; 
old  roosters,  12  to  15c:  young  roosters.  24  to 
31c:  ducks,  19  to  21c;  turkeys,  35  to  36c.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls.  15  to  22c;  springers.  15 
to  20c:  old  roosters.  14c;  ducks,  15  to  17c; 
geese,  14c:  turkeys,  28  to  31c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady:  unclas¬ 
sified,  bu..  35  to  60c;  Stark.  Banana,  50  to 
60c;  Russet.  35  to  50c;  Rome  Beauty,  60  to 
65c;  Hubbardson,  Wolf  River.  Greening.  50  to 
75c;  Tallman  Sweet.  65  to  75c:  Baldwin.  60  to 
75c;  Snow,  50c  to  $1.25;  Cortland,  Twenty 
Ounce.  90c  to  $1:  King,  60c  to  $1:  Wealthy, 
90c  to  $1.15;  Jonathan.  Northern  Spy,  $1  to 
$1.25:  McIntosh,  75c  to  $2.25.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu..  35  to  42c;  150-lb.  bag,  $1.50; 
sweets,  N.  .T.,  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium.  cwt..  $3.50:  marrow,  $4;  red  kidney, 
$4.25  to  $4.50:  white  kidney.  $5.75.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.50:  yel¬ 
low.  50-lb.  bag.  $1  to  $1.10;  Spanish  crate,  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  box.  $1  to 
$1.75:  grapes,  12-qt.  bskt..  15  to  30c;  Cal.,  lug, 
90c  to  $2;  honeydews.  Cal.,  crate.  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4  to  $4.75;  Fla., 
$3.50  to  $3.75:  pears,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to 
$3.25;  asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $4.50; 
beans,  green  and  wax.  bu..  $2  to  $2.50:  Limas, 
bu.,  $2.50;  beets,  bu.,  25  to  40c:  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  10  to  17c:  broccoli,  6-lb.  bskt., 
50  to  60c;  cabbage,  bu.,  20  to  35c;  carrots,  bu., 
40  to  50c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.35;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz..  40  to  50c;  cucumbers,  2-doz.  bskt., 
$1.50  to  $2;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.75  to  $4; 
endive,  2-doz.  box,  $1  to  $1.20:  escarole,  2-doz. 
box,  50  to  65c:  horseradish,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $7: 
lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt..  30  to  35c;  mushrooms,  3- 
lb.  bskt.,  60  to  75c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  45 
to  50c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50:  pars¬ 
nips,  bu.,  75c:  peppers,  bu.,  50c  to  $1:  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bchs..  12  to  15c;  spinach,  bu..  65 
to  85c;  squash,  lb.,  %  to  %c;  tomatoes.  8-lb. 
bskt..  90c  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  40  to  60c. 

Honey,  steady;  clover,  24-sec.  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3.50. 

Feeds. — Hay.  firm:  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $13.50;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat 
straw,  $7  to  $7.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton, 
$16.50;  standard  middlings,  $17;  red-dog.  $20; 
cottonseed  meal,  36  per  cent  protein,  $24.75: 
oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $32.50:  hominy,  $21.30: 
gluten  feed.  $20.50:  oat  feed,  $7.75:  Timothy 
seed,  bu..  $2.25:  Alfalfa,  $12.50;  Alsike,  $9; 
clover,  $10  to  $10.25.  C.  H.  B. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk.  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
6  to  7c:  milk,  special,  qt..  8  to  9c:  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered.  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good,  $70  to  $80:  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common,  $40  to  $65;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $7;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
choice,  $14  to  $15;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good, 
$9  to  $12:  lambs.  $6  to  $9:  sheep.  $2  to  $3: 
chickens,  fancy,  lb..  30  to  32o;  fowls,  lb..  18 
to  20c:  eggs,  local,  fresh  mixed,  doz..  4S  to  50c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  13 
to  14c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt..  11  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’ 
deliverv.  lb..  40  to  45c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  roils,  lb.,  34  to  38c;  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  32  to  33c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 


lb.,  25  to  29c:  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  20  to  22c; 
cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  eggs,  farmers’ 
delivery,  doz..  58  to  60c;  eggs,  local,  fresh, 
store  sales,  55c;  chickens,  roasters,  lb..  45  to 
50c:  fowls,  lb.,  25  to  28c:  ducks,  lb..  29c;  car¬ 
rots.  lb..  3c;  cabbage,  lb..  2c;  parsnips,  lb., 
5c;  squash,  lb.,  3c;  cauliflower,  ea.,  20  to  34c. 

F.  A.  C. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Obituary. — William  H.  Manning,  of 
Saratoga  Lake,  X.  Y.,  died  suddenly  at 
liis  home  on  November  13,  of  acute  heart 
disease.  lie  was  70  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Manning  was  a  poultry  fancier,  and  was 
well  known  in  the  State.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Fair  Commission.  He 
was  active  in  the  affairs  of  Saratoga 
County  and  a  director  in  the  Manning 
Paper  Company  of  Troy.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow  and  son  John  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  and  a  son,  William  Man¬ 
ning  Jr.,  at  Troy. 

Savings. — The  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  State  of  Now  York  on  Sep¬ 
tember  .30  were  $5,172,000,000.  This 
amount  was  1214  per  cent  larger  than  a 
year  ago  and  22  per  cent  larger  than  on 
November  30,  1029.  The  number  of  de¬ 
positors  increased  9  per  cent  in  a  year 
and  13  per  cent  in  two  years.  In  1929 
money  was  withdrawn  from  the  savings 
banks  for  Wall  Street  speculations.  The 
sad  lesson  of  that  experience  turned  pru¬ 
dent  people  of  small  means  back  to  the 
savings  banks  and  the  deposits  of  these 
institutions  have  been  increasing  ever 
since. 

Christmas  Club  Savings.  —  Despite 
the  depression  $600,000,000  in  cash  will 
be  distributed  to  about  12.000,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  Christmas  Clubs  at  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember.  The  Christmas  Club  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  campaign  to  encourage  the 
spending  of  this  huge  amount  of  money 
with  local  merchants  as  a  means  of  giv¬ 
ing  impetus  to  a  return  to  normal  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  Co-operation  with  mer¬ 
chants,  newspapers  and  the  banks  in 
more  than  4,000  communities  has  already 
been  assured  as  an  approach  to  a  subnor¬ 
mal  buying  public  to  spend  “wisely,  biit 
not  extravagantly,  according  to  their 
present  means.”  The  Christmas  Club  dis¬ 
tribution  will  provide  the  12.000.000 
members  with  about  $50  each  to  do  with 
as  they  wish  during  the  week  of  Nov. 
30.  It  is  believed  that  Christmas  Pros¬ 
perity  Week  will  lead  to  local  spending 
on  a  scale  which  has  not  occurred  as  the 
result  of  the  Christmas  Club  distribution 
in  prior  years.  The  average  sum  to  be 
received  by  each  member  of  Christmas 
clubs  throughout  the  nation  amounts  to 
slightly  under  $50  this  year.  New  York 
State  leads  all  other  States  in  the  gross 
amount  to  be  distributed  with  $123,000,- 
000  of  which  approximately  $80,000,000 
will  be  distributed  within  an  area  .includ¬ 
ed  in  a  40-mile  radius  from  New  York 
City.  Pennsylvania  is  second  with  $66.- 
000.000  gross.  Of  individual  cities  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  made  a  showing  well 
above  the  average  with  $8,000,000,  or  an 
increase  of  8  per  cent  over  the  total  last 
year.  The  largest  per  capita  distribu¬ 
tion  will  be  made  by  the  Pacific  National 
Bank  of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  which  will 
distribute  about  $50,000,  which  averages 
$69  a  member. 

Fraud  on  Unemployed. — More  than 
2.000  men,  most  of  them  unemployed,  re¬ 
sponding  in  the  last  few  months  to  ad¬ 
vertisements  offering  work  in  the  Photo- 
Electric  Research  Laboratory  Corpora¬ 
tion  plants  at  a  minimum  of  $50  a  week, 
have  been  mulcted  of  about  $200,000, 
George  Z.  Medalie,  U.  S.  Attorney, 
charged  Nov.  3  at  New  York.  The  small 
army  of  the  jobless  are  victims,  accord¬ 
ing  "to  NIr.  Medalie,  of  Fred  A.  Jewell. 
Lester  A1  Smith,  G.  C.  Baxter  Rowe  and 
Eric  E.  Mackey,  all  of  whom  have  been 
indicted  for  alleged  mail  frauds  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  advertisements.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  work,  the  indictment  charges, 
were  told  that  they  must  first  pay  $2 
each  for  examination  and  then  become 
members  of  the  National  Sound  Service 
Bureau,  paying  dues  of  $25  each,  before 
they  were  employed.  Only  1  per  cent  of 
the  applicants,  according  to  Mr.  Medalie, 
passed  their  examinations.  Those  who 
failed  were  advised  then,  he  said.  to  take 
courses  offered  by  the  Electrical  Sound 
Institute,  at  prices  ranging  from  $85  to 
$150.  Postal  inspectors  have  received 
complaints  from  men  who  said  they  put 
up  their  money  as  required  but  failed  to 
get  the  $50-a-week  work.  The  labora¬ 
tory  corporation  and  the  sound  service 
bureau  are  both  located  at  723  Seventh 
Avenue.  The  Electrical  Sound  Institute, 
said  to  be  operated  by  the  same  defend¬ 
ants,  is  in  Easton,  Pa.  The  corporations, 
it  is  said,  operate  40  branches. 

Automobile  Fatilities. — The  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Company  reported  Nov. 
15  that  automobile  fatalities  for  the  first 
10  months  this  year  have  averaged  90  a 
dav.  Deaths  as  reported  by  States  hav¬ 
ing  about  85.000.000  population  show  an 
indicated  country-wide  increase  in  fatali¬ 
ties  for  the  first  10  months  of  3.7  per 
cent.  About  27,000  deaths  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  directly  to  automobiles.  Of  the 
32  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  have  represented  complete  figures 
so  far  as  they  are  available  only  11  show 
decreases  from  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  These  are  Florida.  Georgia, 
Idaho,  '  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan.  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina  and  Vermont. 

Farmers  Pay  Government  Loans. — ■ 
Farmers  are  pouring  borrowed  millions 
back  into  the  government’s  strong  box. 
With  plentiful  crops,  slightly  higher 
prices  and  skillful  management,  they  have 
returned  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  loans 


with  which  they  replanted  fields  after 
last  year’s  drought.  Coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  about  $2,000,000  weekly,  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  has  received  $8,774,- 
796,  chiefly  from  the  South.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  repayments  have  been  on 
notes  that  do  not  mature  until  Nov.  30. 
Even  in  the  Northwest,  stricken  again 
this  Summer  by  drought,  farmers  have 
retired  paper  totaling  $386,000. 

Satin  Moth  Quarantine  Widened. 
— Extension  of  the  New  England  area 
quarantined  because  of  the  satin  moth 
was  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Nov.  7 ;  effective  Dec.  1,  51  more 
towns  in  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  were  quarantined.  Regu¬ 
lations  under  .the  quarantine,  which  pro¬ 
hibit  the  interstate  movement  out  of  the 
restricted  area  of  poplar  and  willow  trees, 
and  parts  thereof  capable  of  propagation, 
have  been  modified  to  permit  the  reship¬ 
ment  under  permit  of  trees  which  origi¬ 
nated  outside  of  the  regulated  area. 

A  Sea  Tragedy. — Nov.  12  the  Navy 
airplane  tender  Swan  rescued  11  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  schooner  Baden-Baden 
adrift  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Five  men 
were  lost  with  the  ship.  The  castaways 
had  been  four  days  in  an  open  boat 
through  continual  storms.  They  had  had 
no  time  to  take  with  them  a  supply  of 
food.  To  drink  they  had  only  the  rain¬ 
water  they  caught  in  improvised  contain¬ 
ers.  Their  scanty  clothing  was  torn 
from  their  bodies  in  the  constant  buffet¬ 
ing  of  the  waves.  Yet,  all  the  while, 
their  plight  was  known  universally.  By 
a  chance  to  which  the  castaways  owe 
their  lives,  a  passenger  plane  of  the  Pan- 
American  Airways,  bound  from  Cristobal 
to  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  flew  above 
the  spot  only  20  minutes  after  the  Baden- 
Baden  had  sunk  from  sight.  Captain 
Frank  Ormsbee,  the  pilot  of  the  plane, 
could  see  the  open  boat  and  its  occu¬ 
pants.  but  he  was  unable  to  alight  on 
water,  because  of  the  sea  that  was  run¬ 
ning. 

British  Emergency  Tariff.  - —  The 
emergency  law  in  which  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  hopes  to  be  empowered 
for  the  next  six  months  to  levy  up  to 
100  per  cent  import  duty  on  manufac¬ 
tured  commodities  from  abroad  will  not 
apply  to  such  goods  exported  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  British  Dominions.  This 
exemption  is  of  special  benefit  to  Can¬ 
ada,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  Do¬ 
minions  which  exports  to  the  mother 
country  any  considerable  quantity  of  the 
goods  to  which  the  emergency  anti¬ 
dumping  tariff  will  apply.  Conversely  it 
will  be  a  detriment  to  exporters  in  the 
United  States  should  the  Board  of  Trade 
see  fit  to  exercise  its  proposed  authority 
against  automobiles,  typewriters,  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  and  articles  of  other 
categories  from  the  United  States  while 
allowing  the  same  classes  of  goods  from 
Canada  to  enter  at  the  present  rates. 
American  business  men  in  London  were 
not  surprised  by  the  new  law,  which 
they  do  not  regard  to  be  as  serious  for 
the  United  States  as  will  be  the  perma¬ 
nent  general  tariff  which  they  take  for 
granted  will  be  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
next  Spring. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


aiI^rLIVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  anil  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box20,  VVentU  aMliIngton  Market,  ]New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Daily  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  linn's.  Rrailstreet's  or  any  commercial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 


Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO _  _____ 

George  Schaefer  &  Son’s,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 


293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 


Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


<Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Cornflowers  and  Lilies 

Not  until  last  Summer  did  I  fully 
appreciate  the  true  worth  and  beauty  of 
the  Centaurea  Cyanus,  familiarly  known 
as  bachelor  buttons,  bluebottle  and 
ragged  sailor,  although  I  had  loved  it 
always  because  it  grew  in  my  mother's 
garden,  so  long  ago.  In  a  sunny  part  of 
the  garden,  sandy  but  well  manured,  I 
sowed  in  a  row  a  10-cent  package  of  seed, 
all  blue.  In  about  five  days  up  came 
plants,  and  soon  I  thinned  them  to  stand 
about  14  inches  apart.  With  little  care, 
they  grew  rapidly,  soon  branching  and 
budding  profusely,  then  quickly  blooming. 
In  spite  of  formation  of  seed  pods,  they 
blossomed  abundantly  and  constantly  until 
along  came  a  frost  that  killed  every  flower 
in  the  garden.  In  early  morning,  I 
would  gather  them  for  bouquets,  cutting 
long  stems  with  plenty  of  green  leaves. 
Many  lovely,  blue  bouquets  they  made, 
the  flowers  keeping  fresh  for  a  week  or 
10  days. 

Just  before  last  Easter,  a  large  bulb 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  who  wrote, 
“I  do  not  know  what  it  is.”  It  was 
already  growing,  so,  the  ground  being 
frozen,  I  placed  the  bulb  in  a  porous, 
seven-inch  pot  with  hole  in  bottom,  using 
barnyard  earth  and  setting  bulb  well 
down  in  pot.  After  a  thorough  soaking, 
the  pot  was  put  in  the  dark  cellar  and 
left  until  the  bulb  had  sent  forth  a  shoot 
about  three  inches  high,  when,  feeling- 
sure  it  had  developed  good  roots,  I  brought 
it  forth,  gradually  exposed  to  heat  and 
light  and  finally  set  it  in  an  east  window. 
Whenever  the  soil  appeared  dry,  it  was 


from  which  grew  last  year,  a  plant  that  | 
bloomed  and  had  many  seeds,  small  black,  | 
berry-like  growths,  up  and  down  the  stem. 
When  these  could  be  removed  easily,  I 
placed  a  few  in  the  ground  beside  the 
mother  bulb  to  ascertain  if  they  will  grow 
well  when  Spring  comes.  The  majority 
I  placed  in  a  porous  flower  pot,  watered 
well  and  set  in  a  cool,  dark  place  until 
recently  when  I  brought  them  forth  for 
warmth  and  sunshine.  Each  (I  know 
every  one  lived)  has  developed  a  growth 
of  two  or  more  inches.  When  Spring  is 
really  here,  I  shall  place  them  out  of 
doors  beside  their  mother  and  other  kin, 
provided  the  latter  survives  this  coming 
Winter.  Margaret  a.  s.  Hastings. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  formation  of  aerial 
bulbils  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
tiger  lily,  and  of  several  other  varieties. 
The  bulbils  grow  readily  and  enable  the 
gardener  to  propagate  these  lilies  very 
easily. 


Growing  Mistletoe 

During  the  Christmas  season,  I  obtained 
some  mistletoe  from  North  Carolina. 
Seeds  have  now  dried  out  thoroughly. 
Could  you  suggest  method  of  trying  to 
get  these  to  germinate?  How  would  you 
handle  plants — plant,  fertilize,  etc.?  Is 
there  another  more  favorable  method  of 
propagating  mistletoe?  w.  w.  B. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mistletoe  is  an  arboreal  parasite,  and 
the  only  way  we  know  to  grow  it  is  to 
stick  a  fresh  seed  in  a  crevice  in  the 


Around  Interlaken,  in  the  Finger  Lakes  Region,  Central  New  York. — ellen 

C.  RICKARD. 


given  a  thorough  wetting,  and  the  tray 
in  which  the  pot  was  set  after  being 
brought  from  the  cellar  was  kept  filled 
with  water.  The  stem  grew  eventually 
to  a  height  of  four  feet,  and  lovely  long- 
leaves,  sparingly  veined  lengthwise,  un¬ 
folded  and  overlapped  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  growth.  At  last  the  top 
branched  and  tiny  buds  appeared,  look¬ 
ing  so  delicate  I  was  sure  they  would 
blast,  but  on  they  grew  and  at  last 
obtained  a  length  of  around  two  inches. 
Now,  they  were  pink  and  plump.  Soon, 
1  was  to  receive  full  reward  for  patient 
care  and  waiting !  One  sunny  morning- 
in  August  there  was  an  opening  bud  with 
six  long  petals  hanging  downward.  Gradu¬ 
ally  during  the  day,  the  petals  curled 
outward  and  backward.  They  were  pink 
and  white  and  green,  and  heavily  mottled 
with  blood-red  dots.  The  pistil  was  very 
long  and  green ;  the  stamens,  too.  were 
long  and  their  anthers  large  and  brown¬ 
ish-red. 

My  bulb  had  proven  a  Rubrum  lily 
(Speciosum  Rubrum),  hardy  but  grown 
successfully  in  the  house.  In  all,  it  had 
10  four-inch  flowers,  for  a  time  having- 
seven  in  bloom  at  once ;  and  flowered  for 
four  weeks  at  the  end  of  which  time  I 
set  it  in  the  cellar  for  a  well-earned  rest. 

To  me  there  was  one  puzzling  thing 
about  this  bulb,  namely,  the  roots  that 
grew  above  the  earth  from  the  stem.  I 
have  learned  since  from  one  with  know¬ 
ledge  in  such  matters  that  lily  bulbs  have 
two  sets  of  roots,  the  first  ones  growing 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  bulbs  which 
should  be  set  very  deep  and  just  well 
covered  with  soil  until  the  shoots  are 
well  up ;  then  when  the  second  roots 
appear  as  did  those  of  mine,  enough  soil 
should  be  added  to  cover  these. 

What  have  I  done  with  the  bulb? 
About  a  month  ago,  I  became  curious  and 
emptied  it  out  of  the  pot  in  which  it  had 
been  not  absolutely  dormant.  It  had 
long,  fresh  roots  and  had  every  appear¬ 
ance  soon  of  sending  forth  other  growth. 
Carefully,  I  placed  it  in  another  deeper 
pot,  watered  and  left  in  cellar.  It  now 
is  growing  two  shoots  although  it  showed 
but  one  bulb.  This  year,  I  do  not  expect 
much  from  it ;  no  doubt,  should  have 
placed  it  in  the  ground  this  Fall. 

I  am  trying  an  experiment  with  tiger, 
lily  seed.  In  the  garden,  I  have  one  bulb 


bark  of  an  apple  tree,  and  leave  it  to 
nature.  There  is  no  handling  of  plants 
or  fertilizing,  and  it  is  not  cultivated 
here.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  southern 
mistletoe,  Phoradendron  flavescens.  would 
grow  as  far  north  as  Schenectady,  as  its 
northern  limit  is  Vineland.  N.  J.,  and 
Southern  Indiana.  We  think  seeds  of 
mistletoe  are  usually  deposited  by  birds, 
but  have  heard  that  farmers  in  Normandy, 
France,  where  there  are  large  orchards 
of  cider  apples,  do  deposit  mistletoe 
seeds  on  the  bark  to  grow  the  plant  for 
sale  in  England.  This  may  be  merely 
a  rumor,  but  a  good  deal  of  mistletoe 
has  been  sold  from  such  orchards.  The 
European  mistletoe,  Yiscum  album,  has 
larger  and  whiter  berries  than  the 
American  Phoradendron.  Mild  or  warm 
climates  are  the  natural  home  of  the 
ornamental  mistletoes,  though  some  less 
conspicuous  sorts  are  found  in  the  West. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

(Continued  from  Page  1153) 

Endured  Still  More. — And  yet  as  we 
learn  from  the  great  and  strong  qualities 
of  those  early  settlers,  let  us  beware  of 
any  sternness  or  hardness  or  intolerance 
or  being  a  kind  of  person  that  it  is  “hard 
to  live  with.”  An  eloquent  speaker  who 
had  vociferously  extolled  these  early 
fathers  for  all  their  endurance  was  sud¬ 
denly  interrupted  by  a  woman  on  the 
back  seat.  “It's  all  very  well,”  she  cried, 
“to  be  always  talking  about  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  but  how 
about  the  Pilgrim  Mothers?”  “How 
about  the  Pilgrim  Mothers?”  said  the 
speaker,  “what  do  you  mean  by  that?” 
“What  do  I  mean?”  she  answered,  “I 
certainly  mean  enough  for  I  mean  that 
the  Pilgrim  Mothers  endured  all  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  endured  and  endured  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  besides!” 
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THIS  CHRISTMAS 

A 

GIVE 

ELECTRICAL 

GIFTS 


THEY  KEEP  ON  GIVING 

☆  ★  ☆ 

SAVE  SOMEONE  DRUDGERY.  Electrical 

gifts  are  practical  gifts. .  .lighten  women’s 
drudgery  in  the  home.  This  year  women 
want  gifts  they  can  use! 

SAVE  SOMEONE  TIME.  Electrical  gifts 
give  new-found  hours  of  leisure,  too  .  .  . 
do  housework  many  times  faster  than  by 
hand. 

SAVE  YOURSELF  MONEY.  When  you 
buy  electrical  gifts,  you  stretch  your  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  limit.  Here  are  gifts  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  ever  ...  in  gay  colors,  rich 
nickel  and  chromium.  Many  new  im¬ 
provements,  too  .  .  .  yet  prices  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  Gifts  that  are  good  not 
for  just  one  Christmas  but  a  dozen.  And 
a  penny  or  so  an  hour  for  electricity  will 
run  them! 


RURAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 


NIAGARA  IK  HUDSON 


Albany 


Syracuse 


Buffalo 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  ive  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  sAvindler,  irrespon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading1  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  otten  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  betAveen  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  Avilliiegly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  contused  Avith  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  Ave  will  not  lie 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  tile  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  Avithin  oue  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Avhen  Avriting  the  advertiser. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  at  Mizpah  Hotel.  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  16-17,  was  well  attended  by  delegates 
from  many  parts  of  the  State.  The  representation 
was  wider  than  in  former  years,  and  with  a  general 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  encouragement.  All  real¬ 
ize  that  getting  fair  treatment  for  the  rural  schools 
threatened  by  forced  consolidation  is  a  hard  job, 
hut  one  worth  working  and  fighting  for.  This  an¬ 
nual  gathering  is  a  social  as  well  as  business  event. 
The  banquet  Monday  evening  and  the  play  written 
by  Mrs.  McArthur  were  much  enjoyed.  More  will 
he  said  about  this  meeting  another  time. 

* 

AN  EVENT  of  great  interest  in  New  Jersey  and 
neighboring  States  will  be  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December  2-4.  The  display  of 
apples  at  this  exhibit  is  always  a  wonder  to  first¬ 
time  visitors  from  other  States  not  acquainted  with 
New  Jersey's  orcharding.  The  program  will  in¬ 
clude  sessions  on  soil  improvement,  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases,  grading  and  marketing,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  other  topics  connected  with  the  industry.  A 
feature  will  be  the  annual  banquet  held  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  December  3.  The  address  of  Robert  P.  Hul- 
sart,  of  Manasquan,  president  of  the  society,  will 
he  given  at  the  banquet.  The  toastmaster  will  be 
E.  A.  Mechling,  of  Moorestown,  a  past  president  of 
the  society.  Members  of  New  Jerseys  4-H  clubs 
who  will  he  introduced  to  the  horticulturists  in¬ 
clude  Thomas  Glendening,  of  Ricliwood,  winner  of 
the  market  tomato-growing  project ;  J.  Borton  Som¬ 
ers,  of  Mullica  Hill,  winner  of  the  can-house  toma¬ 
to-growing  project ;  Byron  Shaw,  of  Swedesboro, 
winner  of  the  sweet  potato-growing  project,  and 
Charles  Kier,  of  Ewan,  winner  of  the  Cantaloupe- 
growing  project. 

* 

MR.  HILL’S  nine  weeks’  trip  on  the  fair  circuit, 
as  he  tells  it  on  our  first  page  this  week,  was 
a  great  experience  for  a  young  man.  Such  a  jour¬ 
ney  has  some  discomforts,  but  they  are  nothing 
compared  with  the  pleasure  and  education  in  sight¬ 
seeing  and  association  with  other  stockmen  and  the 
training  in  self  reliance  from  being  thrown  on  one’s 
owti  resources  and  judgment.  Naturally  going  on 
the  fair  circuit  is  no  job  for  one  who  does  not  like 
animals.  But  then  stock  raising  itself,  in  any  form, 
is  no  job  for  such  a  man.  We  knew’  a  teamster  who 
liked  his  horses  so  well  that  he  often  slept  on  the 
haymow  in  the  horse  barn.  Some  laughed  at  what 
they  called  an  uncivilized  way  of  living.  It  was — 
to  them — hut  something  else  could  he  read  between 
the  lines  by  those  with  thought  and  seeing  eyes. 
Animals  become  like  folks,  even  more  so  in  a  way, 
to  a  real  stockman. 

* 

IRON  is  generally  recognized  as  a  diet  essential 
in  formation  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  We 
have  known  of  persons  who  kept  a  handful  of  nails 
in  a  howl  of  water,  renewed  frequently,  stirring  it 
up  and  taking  a  few  swallows  now  and  then.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  imbibed  considerable  iron  in 
that  way.  But  a  pleasanter  plan  is  the  use  of  foods 
known  to  contain  iron.  Among  these  compiled  by 
government  authorities,  egg  yolk  leads,  and  it  also 
contains  phosphorus  and  calcium,  minerals  needed  to 
build  hones,  teeth  and  other  tissues.  Next  on  the 
list  come  meats,  particularly  liver,  kidney,  brain  and 
heart ;  also  lean  muscle  of  beef,  veal,  pork  and 
lamb.  Oysters  and  shrimp  are  mentioned  among  sea 
foods.  Several  green-leaf  vegetables  share  with 
spinach  the  distinction  of  being  rich  in  iron,  turnip 
and  beet  tops,  chard,  dandelion  and  mustard  greens, 


watercress,  kale,  New  Zealand  spinach  and  broc¬ 
coli  leaves.  Dried  fruits  are  a  good  source  of  iron, 
apricots,  peaches,  currants,  dates,  figs,  prunes  and 
raisins.  The  whole-grain  flours  or  cereals  are  im¬ 
portant,  particularly  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats. 
Molasses  ranks  high.  Sorghum  and  cane  syrups 
are  also  mentioned.  Many  legumes  are  listed,  both 
fresh  and  in  the  form  of  dried  seed,  such  as  Limas, 
lentils,  common  or  kidney  beans,  cowpeas  and  com¬ 
mon  peas.  Almonds,  hazelnuts,  walnuts,  pecans  and 
hickory  nuts  also  supply  some  iron. 

* 

F  EVERY  individual  in  the  world  is  not  fitted  into 
the  niche  to  which  he  belongs,  it  surely  is  not 
for  want  of  standardized  efforts  on  the  part  of  those 
who  feel  themselves  qualified  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  world  and  of  each  individual  in  it.  After  an 
extensive  survey,  a  Columbia  University  professor 
has  discovered  that  some  doctors  and  lawyers  are 
better  fitted  for  manual  labor  than  for  profession, 
and  that  many  farmers  and  unskilled  laborers  have 
the  mentality  for  positions  in  the  higher  paid  class¬ 
es.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  world  has  had  the 
information  for  generations,  the  professor  must  have 
experienced  a  thrill  from  the  discovery.  We  might 
let  that  part  of  the  story  pass.  But  the  professor 
wants  to  take  the  farmer  out  of  the  occupation  of 
ills  choice,  and  educate  him  for  a  higher  paid  job. 
This  is  the  obsession  of  our  era.  Every  human  act 
and  motive  is  appraised  on  the  money  value  by  pro¬ 
fessional  leaders  who  want  to  standardize  every¬ 
thing  for  us  on  the  gold  basis.  It  never  seems  to 
enter  the  head  of  these  standardizing  psychologists 
that  the  intelligent  man  on  the  farm  is  not.  there  by 
accident  but  by  choice.  He  appraises  life  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  standard.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  un¬ 
skilled  farmer  of  high  mentality.  A  farmer  must 
he  skilled  to  hold  his  job  whether  he  works  for  him¬ 
self  or  for  a  boss.  He  learns  to  do  by  doing.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  is  the  most  skilled  workman  in  the 
world.  If  they  let  the  professors  do  all  the  thinking 
for  them,  in  time  farmers  would  be  as  weak  in  men¬ 
tality  as  the  professional  groups  who  think  that  the 
Creator  made  a  mistake  in  not  casting  the  whole 
human  race  from  one  mold,  and  who  have  become 
obsessed  with  the  notion  that  God  had  authorized 
them  to  correct  the  error. 

* 

E  WELL  remember  the  first  dynamite  for 
farm  use  employed  around  om‘  boyhood  home 
on  some  bowlders  that  glacial  drift  had  dropped  on 
that  farm  land.  The  previous  way  of  getting  rid  of 
them  had  been  to  make  holes  in  the  rocks  with 
drill  and  sledge — a  slow  and  hard  job.  Then  a  heavy 
charge  of  black  blasting  powder  was  put  in,  a  piece 
of  fuse  set  in  it.  tamped  down  with  pounded  soft 
brick,  and  the  fuse  lighted.  If  we  kept  at  it  long 
enough  the  big  rock  might  be  worked  up  so  that 
the  pieces  could  he  hauled  away  on  a  stoneboat.  A 
man  from  a  neighboring  town  who  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  well  in  farming,  studied  up  dynamite 
and  went  into  the  business  of  clearing  out  rocks  for 
farmers.  He  had  the  entire  neighborhood  as  an 
audience — at  a  safe  distance — as  he  blew  these 
bowlders  to  flinders.  His  plan  was  to  use  plenty, 
and  doubtless  he  overdid  it,  as  every  blast  re¬ 
sembled  a  young  volcano,  the  chunks  flying  high  in 
air  and  scattering  over  a  wide  area.  To  us  hoys, 
Anson  Brown,  the  blaster,  was  a  top-noteli  hero. 
These  early  incidents  came  to  mind  while  looking 
over  a  booklet  listing  the  many  uses  for  farm  ex¬ 
plosives.  Then  it  was  used  on  the  farm  only  for 
clearing  out  rocks.  Now  tree  planting,  vertical 
drainage  through  impervious  layers  of  clay  or  hard- 
pan,  ditching,  general  subsoiling,  loosening  hard 
ground  in  old  orchards  where  trees  have  become 
what  might  he  called  “pot -bound.'’  excavation,  and 
even  digging  post  holes,  are  practical  and  economic 
uses,  and  all  with  an  element  of  safety  for  anyone 
who  will  be  careful  and  understand  what  he  is 
doing. 

* 

N  HIS  annual  report,  O.  E.  Reed,  Chief  of  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  value  of  the  proven  sire  in  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  herds.  This  has  been  a  matter  long  known 
by  thoughtful  breeders,  and  practiced  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  by  them.  But  only  in  recent  years 
has  the  idea  spread  to  the  rank  and  file  of  breeders, 
who  had  followed  the  old  plan  of  getting  rid  of  a 
bull  as  soon  as  he  became  ugly  and  hard  to  handle. 
In  this  way  his  real  worth  was  not  known  until  he 
was  beefed.  Keeping  exact  records  involves  an 
amount  of  bookkeeping  that  may  be  a  nuisance,  but 
this  matter  may  lie  simplified  so  that  one  gets  a 
fair  idea  without  having  all  the  details.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  doing  this  in  co-operation  with  dairy 
herd  improvement  associations  is  a  great  help  in 


furnishing  added  incentive  to  the  work.  This  im¬ 
provement  association  work  was  started  about  25 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  average  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  with  the  cows  under  test  in  the  association  was 
215  pounds.  In  1030,  when  the  cows  being  tested 
thus  numbered  510,714,  the  average  was  302  pounds. 

* 

ORDERS  of  potatoes  find  it  hard  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  sell  the  crop  at  present  prices. 
They  are  well  aware  that  estimated  production  is 
only  about  average,  and  they  know  that  the  prices 
are  lowest  in  many  years,  scarcely  half  the  prices 
which  prevailed  a  year  ago,  when  the  production 
was  not  so  much  less.  The  trouble  seems  to  rest 
partly  in  the  general  depression  in  markets  on  farm 
products  and  partly  in  the  lack  of  any  great  amount 
of  buying  for  future  needs.  Usually  dealers  and 
some  consumers  buy  in  the  Fall  for  Winter  use. 
That  they  have  not  done  so  this  year  is  shown  by 
the  much  lighter  shipments  and  the  large  quantities 
still  in  possession  of  growers.  Potatoes  shipped  in 
Winter  will  have  to  pay  heating  charges,  and  that 
alone  would  tend  to  raise  the  market  prices.  Sales 
at  Chicago  for  January  delivery  take  the  heating 
cost  into  account,  but  even  then  they  are  consider¬ 
ably  above  present  level,  showing  that  some  dealers 
think  the  price  will  go  higher.  Growers  at  present 
are  getting  very  little  for  their  potatoes.  The  price 
advanced  in  November  about  five  cents  in  Western 
New  York,  and  the  growers  got  30  cents  a  bushel 
in  bulk,  compared  with  25  cents  in  October.  Growers 
in  Northern  Maine  were  also  doing  a  little  better 
than  before,  but  they  received  only  50  cents  per 
barrel  measure,  or  not  much  above  15  cents  a  bushel. 
About  the  lowest  price  quoted  anywhere  was  five  to 
10  cents  per  100  pounds  for  No.  2  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  The  crop  out  there  runs  heavily 
to  No.  2  this  year,  and  there  is  not  much  demand 
for  them,  and  apparently  the  stock  feeders  do  not 
care  much  about  using  potatoes. 

* 

ORE  than  half  a  million  crates  of  celery  are 
reported  to  have  been  stored  in  Western  New 
York.  The  crop  is  practically  all  harvested  and 
shipments  are  going  out  of  storage  rapidly  at  good 
prices  compared  with  other  products,  many  sales 
being  on  a  basis  close  to  $2.75  a  crate  by  the  carlot. 
Cabbage  prices  continue  low,  growers  receiving  only 
$6  per  ton  for  bulk  cabbage  in  some  districts.  Mar¬ 
ket  shipments  have  been  active  and  those  who  have 
cabbage  in  storage  are  beginning  to  regard  it  as 
fairly  good  property.  Onion  markets  are  dull 
throughout  the  country  owing  mainly  to  the  limited 
supplies  available  at  current  prices.  The  situation 
remains  strong  because  of  the  light  crop  and  the 
close  control  of  storage  holdings  by  dealers.  It.  ap¬ 
pears  that  no  great  quantity  of  onions  is  available 
from  growers  anywhere.  Prices  in  the  East  hold 
around  $2  per  100  pounds. 

* 

WE  RECENTLY  printed  an  earnest  question 
regarding  the  revival  of  a  rural  church,  not 
only  methods  of  providing  means,  but  also  of 
spiritual  enrichment.  The  subject  is  a  popular  one, 
and  we  could  fill  an  issue  of  Tile  R.  N.-Y.  with  the 
advi  e  received.  Our  friends  write  us  of  financial 
methods  of  reorganization,  and  of  plans  to  raise 
money,  but  few  suggest  that  the  first  thing  needed 
is  that  faith  and  fervor  that  carry  religion  into 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  Church  entertain¬ 
ments  and  a  budget  system  may  cover  material 
needs,  “but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour  where¬ 
with  shall  it  he  salted?” 

* 

TATE  nurseries  in  Oregon  supply  farmers  with 
various  kinds  of  trees  for  shelter  belts  and  wind¬ 
breaks,  as  well  as  for  woodlot  planting.  Twelve 
species  are  available :  Black  locust,  green  ash,  box 
elder,  Russian  olive,  western  yellow  pine,  Scotch 
pine,  Russian  mulberry,  western  red  cedar,  Douglas 
fir,  Port  Orford  cedar,  European  larch  and  Norway 
spruce.  These  trees  are  sold  to  farmers  of  the  State 
through  the  county  agents  for  $2.50  per  1,000. 


Brevities 

The  first  end  of  Winter  will  be  short,  anyway. 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good  :  for  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

Since  last  January  the  N.  Y.  State  Conservation 
Department  lias  bought  69,863.44  acres  of  land  at  an 
average  of  $7  per  acre. 

Government  statistics  show  that  out  of  every  100 
buildings  struck  by  lightning  only  two  are  protected 
by  rods.  Modern  rodding  adds  to  the  safety  Of  farm 
buildings. 

If  a  long  drive  of  a  flock  of  sheep  or  lambs  along 
the  highway  becomes  necessary,  have  patience  with 
them.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is  about  and  are  not 
acting  as  they  do  through  “pure  cussedness.” 
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The  Consumer’s  Dollar 

N  A  statement  to  the  press  on  October  22  Chair¬ 
man  James  C.  Stone  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
said : 

The  program  the  board  is  helping  farmers  to  de¬ 
velop  seeks  to  return  to  the  producer  a  greater  share  of 
the  consumer’s  dollar  and  at  the  same  time  get  him  a 
fair  price  for  his  product  based  on  supply  and  demand 
conditions. 

If  Chairman  Stone  would  confine  the  board  to  this 
program  and  show  by  actual  figures  and  records  that 
he  gets  fair  prices,  and  a  greater  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  he  will  merit  the  approval  of  every 
friend  of  agriculture.  So  far  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  board  has  accomplished  either  of  these  pur¬ 
poses.  The  failure  of  its  attempt  to  maintain  prices  of 
wheat  and  cotton  is  conclusive  only  as  to  the  method 
employed,  and  which  was  practically  a  mandate 
from  political  sources  which  must  share  the  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The  board  has  made  no  visible  attempt  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  distribution.  It  has  become  foster-father 
to  the  centralized  associations  organized  under  the 
Sapiro  State  laws.  It  has  used  these  structures  as 
the  foundation  of  its  stabilizing  corporations.  The 
old  middleman  system,  including  its  produce  and 
grain  exchanges,  occupies  the  same  position  as  be¬ 
fore  and  instead  of  receiving  the  produce  direct 
from  the  farms  as  before,  the  old  system  now  re¬ 
ceives  it  through  these  organizations.  The  organi¬ 
zations  receive  the  produce  from  the  farm  members 
and  for  the  most  part  hand  it  over  to  the  old  mid¬ 
dleman  system.  In  this  way  the  organizations  have 
set  themselves  up  as  an  additional  expense  between 
the  producers  and  the  dealers.  Farmers  have  two 
sets  of  middlemen  to  support  instead  of  one,  and 
instead  of  decreasing  the  cost  of  distribution,  and 
returning  the  farmer  a  larger  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar,  the  farmer  receives  a  smaller  share 
than  ever  before. 

The  board  has  indicated  no  intention  of  changing 
this  set-up  in  its  machinery  of  organization.  Un¬ 
til  it  does  so  the  double  row  of  middlemen  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  their  double  toll  out  of  the  product 
as  it  passes  through  their  hands,  and  the  farmer 
will  look  in  vain  for  a  fair  price  or  a  larger  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 


Discount  of  Political  Jolly 

N  NOVEMBER  14  the  State  opened  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Bronx  River  Parkway  from  Val¬ 
halla  in  Westchester  to  the  Bear  Mountain  Bridge 
which  spans  the  Hudson  River  near  Peekskill.  The 
cost  of  this  30-mile  section  is  $10,000,000,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  it  is  estimated  to  be  $250,000  a 
year.  Governor  Roosevelt,  who  presided  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  services,  approved  the  expenditure  by  the 
State.  He  said  that  the  State  should  not  cut  down 
its  expenditure  for  parks  even  at  a  time  like  this 
when  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  imposing  new  taxes, 
for  fear  the  State  would  get  out  of  the  habit  when 
good  times  come  back. 

The  Governor  seems  needlessly  concerned  about 
the  lost  habit  of  spending  other  people’s  money.  It 
is  significant,  however,  that  the  money  is  freely 
spent  for  the  luxury  of  travel,  in  populous  and 
wealthy  districts  to  the  exclusion  of  country  roads. 
For  twenty-odd  years  farmers  have  been  helping  pay 
for  these  roads  and  parkways  from  city  to  city  for 
the  pleasure  of  tourists.  They  have  been  promised 
that  their  turn  would  come,  but  the  fear  of  increas¬ 
ing  taxes  is  the  excuse  regularly  given  for  failure 
to  make  the  promise  good.  But  the  increasing  mil¬ 
lions  go  into  the  tourists’  highway  just  the  same. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  this  beautiful  and  wealthy 
Westchester  County  are  pleased  to  have  this  mag¬ 
nificent  parkway.  It  adds  to  our  pleasure  and  con¬ 
venience,  and  increases  the  value  of  our  property. 
There  may  be  excuse  for  an  element  of  pride  in  it. 
But  by  what  code  of  morals  can  we  justify  this  pub¬ 
lic  expense  for  a  favored  location,  and  refuse  any 
help  to  get  the  people  of  the  back  country  roads 
out  of  the  mud?  Road  improvement  would  increase 
the  value  of  farm  land  just  as  it  increases  the  value 
of  city  and  suburban  property.  The  farmer  does  not 
envy  tourists  their  good  roads.  He  willingly  helps 
pay  for  them,  hut  from  now  on  no  amount  of  politi¬ 
cal  jolly  can  jolt  him  out  of  the  conviction  that  of¬ 
ficial  Albany  is  not  giving  the  back  country  farms 
a  square  deal  in  the  State  program  of  road  im¬ 
provements. 


Headlines  for  Potatoes 

N  NOVEMBER  16  a  pair  of  long-horned  Here¬ 
ford  oxen  under  yoke  and  whip  calmly  drew  a 
cartload  of  potatoes  down  Broadway  on  its  way 
from  the  farm  in  the  State  of  Maine  to  Washing¬ 


ton,  D.  C.,  that  President  Hoover  may  have  his  Win¬ 
ter  supply  of  the  best  tubers  in  the  land  safely  stored 
in  the  White  House  cellar.  The  oxen,  we  are  told, 
are  a  prize  pair.  We  believe  it.  They  look  and  act 
the  part.  They  maintained  a  perfect  poise.  If  they 
got  a  thrill  out  of  the  excitement  and  curiosity  and 
admiration  they  excited  in  the  famous  and  busy 
city  street,  they  calmly  refrained  from  any  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  attention  given  them.  They  were  appar¬ 
ently  as  indifferent  to  the  noise  and  clatter  of  the 
great  metropolis  as  they  would  have  been  to  the 
chirp  of  squirrels  in  the  Maine  woods. 

The  oxen  are  traveling  between  cities  in  a  motor 
truck.  They  will  leave  the  truck  to  draw  their  pre¬ 
cious  load  through  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
again  at  Washington  to  deliver  their  goods  direct 
at  the  White  House  cellar  door. 

Lenville  Hawkes,  the  owner,  and  famous  oxman, 
the  Herefords,  the  cart  and  the  potatoes  are  all 
products  of  the  State  of  Maine.  The  Maine  De¬ 
velopment  Commission  took  this  way  to  contribute 
its  mite  to  the  national  relief  fund,  and  incidentally 
to  make  known  to  the  world  that  the  great  State  of 
Maine  excels  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its 
potatoes. 


John  P.  Voorhes 

OHN  P.  VOORHES  died  at  his  home  near  Mon- 
gaup  Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  Bethel  Township,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  November  6.  He  had  passed  the 
fourscore  years.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Garret 
Voorhes,  and  Margaret  Royce.  His  grandparents  on 
both  sides  were  prominent  farmers  of  their  day.  He 
was  born  in  the  farm  home  in  which  he  spent  his 
life  and  died.  Mr.  Voorhes  learned  the  art  of  farm¬ 
ing  from  his  father  when  modern  machinery  was 
unknown  and  hand  work  was  an  art.  Few  excelled 
him  in  the  excellence  of  his  work.  The  Voorhes 
farm  was  a  model  for  the  neighborhood.  Without 
seeking  public  favor  but  ever  ready  to  do  his  part 
as  a  neighbor,  John  Voorhes  commanded  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  admiration  of  his  community.  The  Voor¬ 
hes  and  the  Dillon  farms  joined.  The  boys  mingled 
in  simple  sports,  in  the  little  red  schoolhouse,  and 
later  in  the  work  of  the  fields.  John  Voorhes  was 
the  writer’s  senior  by  some  years,  and  his  model  for 
emulation.  The  associations  ripened  into  a  mutual 
friendship  without  an  unkind  word  from  boyhood 
to  age,  grew  stronger  with  the  years  and  endured 
to  the  end.  Mr.  Voorhes  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  brother  Stephen  Voorhes,  who  remain  on  the 
ancestral  farm.  John  Voorhes  is  the  type  of  farmer 
we  love  to  honor.  Others  have  attained  greater  re¬ 
nown  in  the  world.  None  lived  a  more  exemplary 
life,  or  better  merited  enduring  friendship. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

Here  on  November  8  it  is  like  Summer,  warm  and 
clear  and,  if  the  timber  was  not  shedding  it  leaves, 
could  be  taken  for  midsummer.  In  our  locality  we  are 
protected  by  hills  in  such  a  way  that  we  always  have 
several  weeks  longer  Summer  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  country  and,  until  the  past  week,  we  had  not  had 
what  one  could  call  a  killing  frost.  We  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  tomatoes  right  along,  and  a  large  pumpkin  vine 
climbing  the  garden  fence  has  been  flourishing.  In 
many  places  in  this  section,  fruit  trees  have  been 
blooming  for  the  second  time,  and  many  roses  have 
blossomed  twice.  Our  May  roses  had  the  second  crop 
on  several  weeks  ago.  We  are  just  about  through 
picking  apples  on  Rocky  Point,  but  have  a  lot  of  them 
to  store  away  yet.  We  are  storing  only  the  first  grade 
this  season.  We  did  not  have  room  for  them  all,  and 
from  the  market  outlook,  it  will  be  possible  to  sell  only 
the  best.  We  instructed  our  pickers  this  season  to  pick 
only  the  best  and  let  the  culls  and  seconds  hang,  but  it 
is  a  hard  matter  to  get  that  done.  In  spite  of  our  in¬ 
structions  we  shall  have  around  500  bushels  to  dispose 
of  some  way,  the  local  Red  Cross  is  storing  some  for 
Winter  distribution,  and  others  are  going  into  the 
vinegar  barrels. 

Although  we  have  more  apples  than  we  can  take  care 
of  this  year  our  crop  was  not  up  to  expectations.  The 
two  dry  seasons  together  with  overloading  of  the  trees 
has  resulted  in  rather  undersize  fruit  in  most  cases,  and 
the  locusts  took  their  toll.  We  found  in  picking  that 
many  of  the  outer  branches  although  not  injured 
enough  to  break  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit  that  they 
were  in  such  a  condition  that  the  fruit  did  not  mature, 
so  much  of  it  was  undersized  and  slightly  shriveled. 

Another  thing  that  the  dry  season  has  taken  its  toll 
from  is  on  the  trees  that  we  have  been  top-working 
the  past  two  years.  We  find  that  practically  all  these 
having  died  back,  in  some  cases  clear  to  the  main  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Many  of  these  grafts  were  several  feet 
long  and  some  had  borne  fruit,  so  we  can  lay  it  to 
nothing  else  but  the  lack  of  moisture.  The  only  ones 
that  have  not  suffered  have  been  the  cherries. 

The  importance  of  the  working  together  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  various  commodities  to  put  a  better  grade 
on  the  market,  and  to  keep  off  the  market  products 
that  are  inferior,  has  been  brought  out  more  forcefully 
this  Fall  than  ever  before.  We  find  local  markets 
flooded  with  apples  that  never  in  some  instances  have 
been  put  on  the  market  even  in  a  scarce  season.  We 
find  them  on  the  market  this  year  that  would  not  make 
real  good  cider  stock,  selling  from  10  cents  per  bushel 


up.  Not  only  does  this  condition  exist  in  the  apple 
producing  section  but  I  have  found  that  it  is  nearly 
as  bad  in  the  cities.  In  one  of  the  largest  eastern  cities 
that  I  visited  last  week  I  found  apples  on  the  display 
stands  that  should  never  have  been  taken  from  the 
trees.  They  were  unsprayed,  wormy  and  undersize, 
and  the  worst  thing  was  that  they  were  priced  at  35 
to  50  cents  per  bushel.  I  expect  that  each  bushel  of 
such  fruit  sold  ruins  the  sale  of  four  or  five  bushels 
ot  good  fruit.  I  have  seen  women  look  over  the  apples 
m  a  store  and  turn  away  in  disgust  and  either  buy 
some  other  fruit  or  else  not  buy  any.  The  grocer  not 
only  lost  that  sale  but  many  others.  l.  g.  zinn. 

Barbour  Co.,  W.  Ya. 


The  Countrywide  Situation 

Glancing  over  the  markets  near  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember.  it  is  clear  that  wheat  is  still  the  leader,  despite 
some  set-backs  in  the  price  recovery.  Good  foreign  de¬ 
mand  and  some  unfavorable  news  regarding  the  next 
crop  indicated  a  better  market  outlook  for  some  time  to 
coine-  Other  grains  and  feeds  went  up  along  with 
wheat  for  much  the  same  reasons.  Livestock  sells 
about  as  low  as  ever,  and  the  cost  of  production  rises 
with  the  price  of  mill  feeds.  So  does  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing  milk  and  butter,  although  these  products  have 
tailed  to  rise  in  the  market  lately. 

Poultry  and  eggs  are  doing  fairly  well  as  markets  go 
this  year.  It  seems  that  a  great  many  turkeys  will  be 
o°vei;  ^or  Christmas.  The  weather,  especially  in 
the  South,  favored  that  course.  Most  of  the  dealers 
say  turkey  prices  will  be  lower  right  along  this  season, 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Potatoes  are  not  a  big 
crop  this  year,  being  rather  light  and  poor  in  the  West, 
but  the  price  has  not  been  so  low  in  many  years. 
Unions  are  the  only  leading  vegetable  that  makes  a 
good  market  showing,  selling  at  double  the  prices  of 
last  season,  and  they  have  been  holding  the  advances 
lairly  veil.  Dealers  control  most  of  the  good  onions 
and,  ot  course,  they  are  expecting  higher  prices.  Cab¬ 
bage  is  selling  a  shade  higher  this  month.  The  cabbage 
market  was  helped  a  little  by  demand  for  eastern  stock 
hi  the  W  est,  the  western  crop  being  comparatively  light. 

eleiy  does  well  in  the  market  considering  how  much 
ot  it  was  a  little  off  in  market  quality  this  season. 

Despite  the  big  crop  of  apples  and  peaches,  the  total 
truit  production  was  only  4  per  cent  larger  than  last 
season.  I  rices  have  declined  beyond  any  close  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  general  supply.  The  low  prices  of  other 
larm  products  offer  one  reason  for  depressed  fruit  mar¬ 
kets.  Another  reason  is  the  location  of  the  crop,  which 
was  heaviest  in  the  East.  The  eastern  orehardists  are 
la  my  near  the  great  markets  and  are  able  to  dispose  of 
all  grades  of  fruit  without  too  much  cost  for  transpor¬ 
tation.  Ihey  can  sell  almost  all  the  crop,  while  west¬ 
ern  growers  cannot  afford  to  ship  the  low  grades. 
Abundance  of  eastern  apples  tends  to  heavy  supplies 
and  low  prices,  but  whenever  half  or  more  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  in  the  boxed  fruit  region  the  general  market 
prices  hold  better  because  much  of  the  western  crop  is 
never  packed  for  market.  Northwestern  growers  ex¬ 
port  a  larger  share  of  their  production  than  do  the 
eastern  and  mulwestern  orehardists,  and  that  feature 
also  affects  the  home  market  supply.  Such  reasons  ex¬ 
plain  why  pears  sold  better  than  apples,  peaches  and 
grapes  this  year.  The  peach  crop  was  light  in  the  East 
and  good  in  the  Northwest,  while  the  heavy  apple,  peach 
and  grape  yields  were  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country 

lhe  export  trade  turns  out  quite  a  favorable  surprise, 
considering  the  gloomy  conditions  at  the  opening  of  the 
shipping  season.  It  was  believed  then  that  the  dis¬ 
turbance  m  foreign  currencies  would  prevent  heavy 
shipments  much  of  the  time,  but  it  turned  out  that  for¬ 
eign  prices  advanced  enough  partly  to  offset  the  de¬ 
creased  value  of  the  pound  and  shilling.  Sales  of 
Ameiican  apples,  even  with  the  depressed  currency 
have  lately  been  at  a  range  of  $4  to  $5  per  barrel  for 
several  of  the  leading  varieties  disposed  off  at  London 
and  Liverpool  auctions.  These  prices  are  by  no  means 
high,  cost  ot  marketing  considered,  but  compared  with 
sales  at  $2  to  $3  per  barrel  in  some  American  produc¬ 
es  sections  they  offered  a  fair  margin  for  exporters. 
About  600,000  more  barrels  have  been  shipped  to 
Europe  this  year  than  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
season  and  the  exports  in  boxes  and  baskets  have  kept 
up  fairly  close  to  last  season’s  figures.  It  looks  now  as 
it  more  apples  would  be  shipped  than  for  either  of  the 
two  previous  seasons.  The  outlook  in  foreign  markets 
is  doing  much  to  take  care  of  the  surplus  apples.  It 
lias  already  disposed  of  about  as  many  as  would  equal 
the  excess  of  the  crop  above  average  production.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  of  the  best  part  of  the  export  season  will 
come  later  when  home-grown  apples  in  Europe  are 
mostly  out  of  the  way.  Some  holders  of  apples  have 
been  exporting  on  a  commission  basis  instead  of  selling 
direct  to  exporters.  In  that  way  they  run  all  the  risks 
of  the  changing  value  of  English  currency  but  some¬ 
times  obtain  larger  net  returns.  g  b  f 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

We  had  our  first  appearance  of  snow.  Farm  work 
is  well  along  except  Fall  plowing,  which  cannot  be 
done  on  account  of  the  drought.  Many  wells  have  gone 
dry.  I  know  of  some  that  draw  water  over  six  miles  for 
a  good  many  head  of  cattle  and  horses. 

Cabbage  was  a  light  crop  and  a  low  price.  Beans 
are  yielding  well.  The  weather  lias  been  ideal  for  har¬ 
vesting  them,  but  the  price  is  low.  e  t  b 


What  Farmers  Say 


[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language-  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

A  Reasonable  Demand 


The  trend  of  the  inclosed  newspaper  clipping  quot¬ 
ing  btate  road  officials  is  that  main  highways  must  be 
constructed  and  rebuilt  in  preference  to  lateral  and 
farm-to-market  road  improvements.  The  upkeep  of 
highway  construction  is  stressed  as  a  necessity  for 
motor  travel.  Are  farm  roads  ever  to  be  improved,  or 
must  this  linking  of  city  to  city  always  go  on  for  the 
benefit  of  fast  tourists,  to  the  exclusion  of  back  coun¬ 
try  roads?  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  farmers  have 
been  helping  pay  for  the  tourists’  trunk  lines  on  the 
promise  that  their  roads  would  be  improved,  too.  Now 
the  general  highways  are  already  being  rebuilt  and  im¬ 
proved  at  great  expense  and  we  farmers  continue  to 
travel  in  the  mud.  Few  of  us  have  the  time  to  travel 
the  trunk  lines.  Farmers  want  to  see  a  start  made 
on  these  back-country  roads.  They  are  entitled  to  it, 
but  they  have  not  been  heard  in  the  councils  where  the 
plans  are  made.  Is  there  not  some  wav  by  which  we 
can  express  a  united  demand  that  will  lie  heard  at 
Albany?  We  have  waited  long  enough. 

New  York.  frank  could. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Livestock  Market 
Conditions 

BY  It.  W.  DUCK 
Hoc,  Markets 

The  present  price  levels  for  all  classes 
of  hogs  are  the  lowest  they  have  been  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  for  Buffalo  and  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  October  was :  Light-light,  good  and 
choice,  140  to  160  lbs.,  $4.60 ;  light-weight, 
160  to  200-lbs.,  $4.80;  medium-weight, 
200  to  250  lbs.,  $5.10;  heavy-weight,  250 
to  350  and  up,  $5.20;  packing  sows,  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.75 ; 
slaughter  pigs,  good  and  choice,  100  to 
130  lbs.,  $4.40.  Reductions  have  ranged 
from  June  and  early  July  tops  from  60 
to  90  cents  on  packing  sows,  to  nearly 
$3  on  butcher  hogs.  This  represents  ap¬ 
proximately  a  40  per  cent  decrease  from 
a  year  ago,  and  over  50  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tions  from  1929  top  levels.  At  present 
there  is  an  exceedingly  narrow  spread  be¬ 
tween  average  prices  for  butcher  hogs 
and  packing  sows,  where  usually  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  at  least  20  per  cent  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  favor  of  the  better  grades  of 
butcher  hogs. 

A  number  of  factors  both  domestic  and 
foreign  contribute  to  this  situation.  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Germany  are  both  producing 
more  pork.  It  is  estimated  that  present 
hog  census  in  Germany  totals  over  25,- 
000,000  head.  This  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  28  per  cent  over 


A  very  small  per  cent  of  sla lightered  cat¬ 
tle  will  produce  porterhouse  steaks  of  the 
quality  shown  by  these  from  the  1931 
New  York  State  Fair  champion  Hereford 
steer  “Buster.”  Bred,  fed  and  shown  by 
A.  A.  Genereaux  &  Son,  Memphis,  N.  Y. 
Sold  to  William  Knight’s  Market,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  for  $11  per  ciot. 

two  years  ago.  During  the  past  few 
months  slaughter  reports  indicate  the 
heaviest  receipts  since  the  AVorld  War. 
Usually  there  is  an  upward  trend  to  the 
hog  market  after  late  Summer.  How¬ 
ever,  in  early  Fall  the  new  crop  shotes 
are  shipped  in  quantities,  while  supplies 
of  packing  sows  decline.  _  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  in  the  Fall  the  heavier-weights  sell 
relatively  higher  than  at  other  times  of 
the  year  due  to  their  fewer  numbers. 

The  decline  coming  at  a  time  when 
prices  are  usually  on  the  up  grade  caused 
many  Corn  Belt  feeders  to  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  market  1  heir  1931  crop  at 
earlier  ages  and  lighter  weights  than  nor¬ 
mally.  thus  further  depressing  an  already 
declining  market.  Necessity  for  imme¬ 
diate  cash  was  also  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor.  Extreme  prevalence  of  hog  cholera 
also  sent  more  than  the  usual  number  on 
an  early  market.  Certain  sections  in  the 
Northwest  which  sustained  a  drought  the 
past  season  resulted  in  a  lack  of  grain, 
with  consequent  early  marketing.  During 
my  recent  extensive  trip  through  the 
Corn  Belt  I  found  a  great  many  hog 
feeders  had  held  over  large  numbers  of 
what  would  usually  have  been  last 
Spring’s  market  hogs.  They  felt  prices 
would  improve  this  Fall,  and  so  retained 
these  shotes  and  fed  them  out  early  on 
old  corn.  Slaughter  reports  at  the  larger 
centers  show  increases  of  from  6  to  9 
per  cent  over  corresponding  periods  of  a 
year  ago. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  appear 
probable  that  the  feeder  who  is  not  in 
immediate  need  of  cash,  and  is  using 
home-grown  feeds  for  the  major  portion 
of  his  hog  fattening  ration  would  do  well 
to  carry  his  hogs  along  and  wait  for  the 
almost  certain  up-swing. 

Cattxe  Prices 

The  cattle  market,  particularly  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  of  finished  steers,  has  main¬ 
tained  itself  well.  There  was  some  de¬ 
cline  in  the  early  Fall,  however.  This  was 
followed  by  an  up-turn,  due  in  part  to 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  holiday  season, 
which  has  since  been  fairly  well  sus¬ 
tained.  As  high  as  $11.50  has  been  paid 
for  weighty  steers  and  long  yearlings  at 
Chicago  during  October.  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  sold  several  Hereford-Holstem 
cross-bred  steers  weighing  from  500  to 
600  lbs.  off  Alfalfa  pasture  at  approxi¬ 
mated  $9  per  cwt.  Most  grassers  and 
short-feds  have  been  selling  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  at  $7  to  $10  per  cwt.  The 
cow  market  has  not  held  up  so  well.  Cut- 
ter  cows  in  Buffalo  sold  during  October 


as  low  as  $1.25  per  cwt.,  with  fat  or 
butcher  cows  mostly  going  around  $4.75. 

Stockers  and  Feeders 

Receipts  of  stockers  and  feeders  have 
been  about  normal,  although  demand  has 
been  materially  curtailed.  This  situation 
has  resulted  in  an  unusually  favorable 
margin  between  present  prices  of  feeders 
and  finished  cattle.  Whether  this  condi¬ 
tion  will  maintain  itself  is  the  upper¬ 
most  thought  at  present  in  the  mind  of 
cattle  feeders. 

Receipts  at  leading  slaughter  points 


show  a  uniform  decrease  of  approximate¬ 
ly  5  per  cent  under  a  similar  time  last 
year.  Summer  shipment  of  stockers  and 
feeders  into  Corn  Belt  feed  lots  was 
greater  than  corresponding  periods  last 
year,  however,  it  was  still  smaller  than 
the  past  five-year  average  for  a  similar 
period.  Most  of  these  cattle  are  used 
for  relatively  short  feeding  periods.  The 
lighter  weights  of  feeder  cattle  were  more 
in  demand  within  their  respective  ratios 
than  heavier  grades. 

My  observations  in  the  large  cattle 
feeding  areas  indicate  considerable  hold¬ 
overs,  in  both  stockers  and  feeders.  The 
credit  situation  will  be  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  liquidating  many  of  these  cattle. 
Due  to  these  conditions  it  seems  logical 
that  the  heavier  grades  of  steers  may  sell 


at  good  levels  at  the  close  of  the  Winter 
feeding  period.  All  grades  and  classes  of 
steers  may  and  probably  will  suffer  some 
decline  after  January  1.  As  one  steer 
feeder  expressed  it,  fat  cattle  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  lower  before  they  go  higher.  The 
increased  attention  and  concentration  on 
eliminating  inferior  dairy  cows  particu¬ 
larly  in  New  York  State  will  probably 
result  in  increased  receipts  in  cutter 
cows,  so  that  no  marked  improvement 


would  be  indicated  in  the  immediate 
future  in  this  class.  The  demand  for 
vealers  and  calves  has  been  fairly  steady 
at  $8.50  to  $10  and  should  maintain  it¬ 
self  or  show  some  advance,  after  the  pres¬ 
ent  excess  dairy  calf  crop  is  disposed  of. 

An  improvement  in  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  is  over  due,  and  will 
manifest  itself  in  increased  finished  beef 
consumption  with  resultant  market  stim¬ 
ulation. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

During  the  month  of  September  there 


were  307,047  head  of  sheep  and  lambs 
slaughtered  in  Chicago,  while  New  York 
ranked  second  with  a  total  of  278,043 
head.  The  total  sheep  and  lambs  slaugh¬ 
tered  at  all  points  under  Federal  super¬ 
vision  during  September  was  1.666,986 
head.  This  is  75,694  more  than  for  a 
similar  period  last  year.  Up  to  October 
1  there  had  been  a  total  slaughter  of 
sheep  and  lambs  during  1931  of  13,180,- 
866  head  which  is  943.373  more  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1930. 
Slaughter  and  Feeder  Lamb  Outlook 
Recent  top  prices  at  Chicago  for 
slaughter  lambs  represent  the  lowest  fig¬ 
ure  since  1911.  The  lamb  market  has, 
however,  been  very  fluctuating.  These 
extreme  fluctuations  are  illustrated  by 
both  natives  and  westerns.  Variations  of 
over  $2  per  cwt.  occurring  in  October. 


Uneven  supplies  was  the  main  cause  of 
these  swings.  As  prices  declined  receipts 
of  natives  were  curtailed,  and  westerns 
en  route  were  stopped  and  held  at  the 
various  feeding  stations.  On  the  conse¬ 
quent  advance  the  increased  loadings 
were  rushed  in  with  a  resultant  depres¬ 
sion  of  prices.  These  swings  are  present 
to  some  extent  in  the  Fall  lamb  market 
each  year,  but  were  even  more  so  this 
year. 

There  were  approximately  50.000.000 
head  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  United 
States  on  July  1,  1931.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  10.000.000  head  since 
1927.  It  would  seem,  based  on  slaughter 
reports  and  total  numbers,  there  is  still 
considerable  liquidation  to  be  absorbed, 
an  average  of  about  $5  per  cwt.  Market 


receipts  of  slaughter  lambs  will  probably 
begin  to  drop  off  considerably  after  No¬ 
vember  1.  There  has  been  some  increase 
in  shipments  of  feeder  lambs  into  the 
Eastern  States.  I  find  increased  interest 
in  feeder  lambs  as  well  as  western  ewes 
in  Central  New  York.  An  increasingly 
large  number  of  lamb  feeders  are  buying 
their  lambs  direct  from  western  produc¬ 
ers.  Good  feeder  lambs  sold  at  the 
Omaha  stockyards  during  October  for  an 


Feeder  lambs  have  been  fairly  firm  with 
approximate  average  of  $5  per  cwt. 

Due  to  the  general  depression  particu¬ 
larly  as  it  has  affected  the  Corn  Belt 
feeder  as  well  as  most  other  buyers  the 
lamb  feeder  market  has  offered  excep¬ 
tional  attractive  possibilities.  In  view  of 
these  conditions  the  lamb  market  would 
seem  to  offer  especially  attractive  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  this  Winter's  lamb  feeders. 
Latest  reports  show  that  shipments  of 
feeder  lambs  are  slightly  above  the  last 
five-year  average,  and  considerably  above 
the  corresponding  periods  of  last  year. 


Maine  Jersey  Breeders 
Meet 

The  Fall  meeting  of  Franklin  County 
Jersey  Breeders’  Association  was  held  in 
Wilton,  Ale.,  at  the  farm  home  of  R.  D. 
Tilton.  One  reason  for  this  meeting  place 
was  to  look  over  Mr.  Tilton’s  new  barn, 
which  has  an  entire  cement  floor,  stanch¬ 
ions  and  cribs,  all  of  concrete  work. 
There  is  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation, 
an  ideal  place  for  the  fine  herd  of  Jersey 
cows  that  he  is  keeping.  This  new  barn 
is  attached  to  an  old  one  that  is  used  for 
hay  storage,  making  an  excellent  com¬ 
bination. 

At  (he  business  session  that  followed 
immediately  after  lunch,  officers  were 
elected  as  follows:  L.  D.  Foss,  president; 
D.  B.  Hiscoek.  vice-president;  Walter  E. 
Mosher,  secretary-treasurer;  all  of  Farm¬ 
ington. 

It  was  voted  that  $40  he  set  aside  for 
prizes  for  the  4-II  club  boys  and  girls 
who  exhibit  Jersey  animals  at  Franklin 
County  Fair,  the  fair  association,  pro¬ 
vided  a  similar  amount.  It  was  voted 
fo  ask  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
to  designate  the  Maine  State  Fair,  at 
Lewiston,  as  a  Jersey  Regional  Show. 
The  chief  speaker  of  the  day  was.  Ross 
W.  Elliott,  of  East  Corinth,  president  of 
the  Maine  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  He 
told  of  attending  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  what 
his  reaction  is  of  that  as  a  show  place. 
He  had  some  heifers  at  the  Brockton 
show  that  won  there  over  some  that  were 
winners  at  Eastern  States.  Some  Maine 
heifers  shown  by  Luce  Brothers  had  al¬ 
ready  beaten  his  at  Bangor,  Ale.,  Fair, 
showing  that  some  Maine  cattle  are  as 
good  as  some  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
some  cases  better. 

Other  speakers  were  V.  W.  Canham, 
agricultural  editor  of  the  Lewiston  Sun 
and  Journal:  E.  R.  Cobb,  of  Auburn;  W. 
A.  Gilpatrick  and  C.  W.  Noyes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  this  Tilton  herd,  in  Maine,  goes 
part  as  whole  milk  to  a  few  wholesale 
and  retail  customers,  part  as  sweet  cream 
to  a  wholesale  trade,  and  the  surplus 
goes  as  butter  through  the  same  chan¬ 
nels  so  that  this  farmer  gets  the  top  of 
the  price  and  has  his  skim-milk  and  but¬ 
termilk  to  feed  at  home.  v.  w.  canham. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  week  ending  Nov.  14.  1931.) 

Market.  —  Beef  steers  and  yearlings 
slow,  closing  weak  to  unevenly  lower, 
compared  with  week  ago  better  grades  all 
weights  about  50c  lower,  none  here  quot¬ 
able  above  $7.50,  bulk  $6.25  to  $7.  Bulls, 
she  stock  and  cutters  sharing  decline, 
bulk  fat  heifers  $5.50  to  $6;  medium 
hulls  $4.75  to  $5.25 ;  butcher  cows  $3.75 
to  $4.25 ;  cutters  $2  to  $2.75.  Stockers 
and  feeders  fairly  active  on  country  ac¬ 
count.  yards  well  cleared  at  steady  prices, 
bulk  of  sales  $4.50  to  $5.  Calves  steady 
to  weak,  top  vealers  $9.50. 

Hogs  steady,  practical  top  200  to  260- 
lb.  weights  $6.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  14, 
1933  :  Cattle  187  cars,  86  Virginia.  47  St. 
Paul.  16  West  Virginia,  9  Tennessee,  8 
Chicago.  7  Sioux  City,  3  St.  Louis,  3 
Kentucky,  3  Pittsburgh.  2  Michigan,  2 
Nebraska,  1  St.  Joseph;  containing  5,- 
273  head.  146  trucked  in;  total  cattle  5.- 
419  head,  784  calves,  3,073  hogs,  732 
sheep. 

range  of  prices 

Steers. — Good.  900  to  3.100  lbs..  $7  to 
$7.75 ;  medium.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $0.25  to 
$7 ;  common.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $5  to 
$6.25:  good.  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.25  to 
$8;  medium.  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $6.50  to 
$7.25;  good,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $7.25 
to  $8. 

Heifers. — Choice.  550  to  850  lbs..  $6.25 
to  $6.75 :  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.75  to 
$6.25;  medium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5  to 
$5.75 ;  common,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.25 
to  $5. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  good, 
$3.75  to  $4.25 ;  common  and  medium, 
$2.75  to  $3.75 ;  low  cutter  and  cutter, 
$1.75  to  $2.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $5  to 
$6.25 ;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.25 
to  $5  ;  yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice.  $9  to  $9.50; 
medium.  $8.25  to  $9 ;  cull  and  common, 
$6.50  to  $8.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and 
choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.75 ; 
common  and  medium,  500  to  800  lbs., 
$3.50  to  $5.25 :  good  and  choice,  800  to 
1.050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $7 ;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $5.50. 

Hogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to 
380  lbs..  $5.75  to  $6.25;  It.  wt..  good  and 
choice,  180  to  200  lbs..  $6  to  $6.50;  med. 
wt.,  good  and  choice,  200  to  220  lbs..  $6  to 
$6.50 ;  med.  wt..  good  and  choice,  220  to 
250  lbs..  $6  to  $6.50;  hvy.  wt..  good  and 
choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $6  to  $6.50;  hvy. 
wt..  good  and  choice,  290  to  350  lbs.. 
$5.75  to  $6.25 :  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Ware¬ 
house)  .—Bran.  ton.  $27.50;  shorts.  $28; 
hominy,  $29.50;  middlings,  $30;  linseed, 
$41.50;  gluten.  $28.50;  ground  oats,  $31; 
Soy-bean  meal,  $32;  hog-meal.  $34.50; 
cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $41.50;  dairy 
feed.  16  per  cent,  $28;  dairy  feed,  18  per 
cent,  $30;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent,  $33; 
dairy  feed.  24  per  cent.  $34 ;  dairy  feed, 
25  per  cent.  $35;  dairy  feed,  32  per  cent, 
$36 ;  horse  feed,  85  per  cent,  $34.50 ;  Al¬ 
falfa,  regular,  $30;  Alfalfa,  reground, 
$31.50. 


Light  receipts  of  high-quality  finished  steers,  such  as  are  exemplified  by  these  short¬ 
horns,  owned  by  Sni-A-Bar  Farms,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  resulted  in  comparatively 
good  price  levels  being  maintained  for  this  class  of  cattle,  particularly  for  the 

heavier  grades. 


The  stockyards  at  Omaha,  Neb.  Receipts  here,  at  Chicago,  and  the  other  large 
receiving  centers,  show  hog  slaughter  reports  to  have  increased  from  six  to  nine 
per  cent  over  corresponding  periods  of  one  year  ago. 


Western  ewes  and  their  choice  feeder  lambs.  An  increasingly  large  number  of 
lamb  feeders  are  buying  their  lambs  direct  from  western  producers.  Good  feeder 
lambs  sold  at  the  Omaha  stockyards  during  October  for  an  approximate  average 

of  $5  per  cwt. 
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Corn  and  Buckwheat  for 
Cows 

Throughout  this  section  of  New  York 
State  the  silage  corn  crop  is  the  best  in 
many  years.  Not  only  did  the  corn  ma¬ 
ture  well,  but  the  crop  was  large,  and  on 
many  farms  several  acres  were  left  after 
the  silo  was  tilled.  Much  of  this  corn 
that  was  left  has  matured  and  will  be 
available  for  husking  purposes.  A  fine 
quality  of  corn  in  the  silo  and  the  crop  of 
husking  corn  on  hand  will  be  useful. 

Not  only  is  there  an  unusual  amount 
of  corn  on  hand  but  also  the  buckwheat 
and  wheat  crops  were  fairly  good  this 
year  and  the  market  for  these  crops  has 
been  somewhat  slow.  Both  buckwheat 
and  wheat  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
the  dairy  ration  in  combination  with  corn 
and  high  protein  feeds  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  mill.  Buckwheat  and 
wheat  are  considered  about  equal  to  corn 
as  carbohydrate  feeds  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  They  should  be  coarsely  ground  and 
mixed  with  other  feeds.  When  mixed 
with  twice  its  weight  of  other  feeds', 
wheat  will  not  become  gummy. 

Many  different  mixtures  could  be  used 
in  which  these  home-grown  feeds  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  following  one  has  been  found 
satisfactory  tvliere  Alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
and  silage  are  available :  500  lbs.  of 
ground  corn,  buckwheat  or  wheat,  200 
lbs.  bran,  100  lbs.  gluten,  200  lbs.  cotton¬ 
seed  meal. 

Where  Timothy  hay  or  mixed  hay  is 
available  with  silage  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  is  suggested  :  500  lbs.  ground  corn, 
oats  or  wheat,  200  lbs.  bran.  200  lbs.  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  100  lbs.  of  linseed  oil- 
meal.  L.  H.  w. 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Herefords  in  New  England 

Herefords  continue  to  lead  the  beef  cat¬ 
tle  interests  of  New  England.  Established 
here  many  years  ago  they  have  always 
had  the  largest  number  of  supporters 
among  the  beef  breeds.  Hardy,  quick  ma¬ 
turing.  ideal  draft  animals,  the  best  of 
rustlers  on  our  hillside  pastures,  and 
equal  to  the  best  when  finished  for  the 
butcher,  they  have  established  a  most  en¬ 
viable  record. 

Recently  the  outside  world  has  begun 
to  turn  to  New  England  for  high-class 
seed  stock  of  this  breed.  On  November 
5  Brookvale  Farm,  of  Windsor,  Mass., 
shipped  the  two-year-old  Hereford  bull 
Windsor  Domino  10th  to  Robert  College, 
Istanbul,  Turkey.  This  is  the  first  Here¬ 
ford  ever  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
that  country. 

On  November  14  this  same  farm 
shipped  three  high-class  herd  sires  to  M. 
J.  O'Brien.  Ltd.,  of  Renfrew,  Ontario, 
Canada.  These  bulls  go  to  the  largest 
Hereford  herd  in  Ontario  and  were  se¬ 
lected  by  their  new  owners  after  a  careful 
inspection  of  other  beef  cattle  herds  at 
the  recent  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

Other  sales  from  Brookvale  Farm  in¬ 
clude  a  good  young  bull  to  Thomas  B. 
Tubman,  of  Brewster.  Mass.,  and  a  reg¬ 
istered  hull  and  several  registered  females 
to  M.  C.  Phinney,  of  Cummington.  Mass. 
Regardless  of  general  business  conditions 
this  is  strong  evidence  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  demand  for  good  quality  well- 
bred  Herefords.  z.  T.  c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  2S-Dec.  5.  • — -  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition.  Chicago. 

Dec.  1-6.  —  Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary  Harvey  C.  Wood.  Room 
1900,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Soeietv,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12.  —  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  ,T. 
Singer,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion.  Annual  Show,  Sharon,  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman.  Sharon.  Conn. 

Dec.  9-11.- — -Second  annual  landscape 
school,  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus. 

Dec.  15-16.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Annual  Meetings,  Woman's  Club 
Building,  Hartford.  Conn.;  II.  C.  C. 
Miles,  Secretary.  Milford.  Conn. 

.Tan.  5-8.  1982.- — -Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Milford,  Del. 

.Tau.  6-10. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  18. — N.  Y.  State  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  II. 
Baldwin,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  president. 

.Tan.  18-14. — N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  'Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  W.  Hal- 
liday.  North  Chatham.  N.  Y..  president. 

Jan.  18-15. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society.  Annual  Meeting,  Edgerton  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.Tan.  14. — N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  T.  H.  Monroe, 
Camillas.  N.  Y..  President. 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  26-29. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

•Tan.  27-29. — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Eastern  Meeting,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  2-5. — New  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Feed  Calves  Low-testing 
Surplus 

Due  to  low  milk  prices  indications  are 
that  many  unprofitable  cows  will  be  kept 
this  winter.  This  means  that  a  surplus 
is  bound  to  he  created  and  some  dairymen 
will  be  refused  a  market  for  all  of  the 
milk. 

Where  milk  is  paid  for  on  a  basis  of  its 
butterfat  quality,  this  Winter  will  be  a 
good  time  to  feed  the  low-testing  cows 
milk  to  calves.  Every  dairyman  should 
join  a  cow-testing  association  in  order 
to  pick  out  the  low-testing  animals.  If 
you  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  belong 
to  an  association,  save  out  a  sample  of 
each  cow's  milk  both  night  and  morning, 
and  set  it  aside  until  the  cream  rises  in 
order  to  determine  which  cows  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  thin  milk.  If  every  dairyman 
would  pick  out  one  or  two  of  his  low 
testers  and  feed  that  milk  to  young  stock 
during  this  Fall  and  Winter,  much  of  the 
surplus  would  be  eliminated.  Without 
doubt  one  or  two  calves  raised  each 
month  this  Fall  will  bring  considerably 
more  money  as  dairy  cows  than  is  the 
prevailing  price  for  dairy  animals  at  the 
present  time. 

Another  thing  that  will  not  only  bene¬ 
fit  the  herd  but  will  reduce  the  surplus 
will  be  to  give  the  individual  cows  about 
two  weeks  more  rest  period  this  Fall  and 
Winter  than  previously.  Without  doubt 
such  a  practice  will  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  because  well-fitted  cows  always  pro¬ 
duce  better  milk  more  economically  than 
those  freshening  in  a  thin  condition. 

J.  W.  B. 


Red  Polled  Cattle  Club 
Banquet 

The  annual  banquet  and  the  49th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Red  Polled  Cattle 
Club  of  America  will  be  held  in  the 
Stockyards  Inn.  Union  Stockyards.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  on  Wednesday,  December  2,  at 
2  P.  M.  HARLEY  A.  MARTIN,  Secy. 


Livestock  Sales 

Nov.  11-12. — Holsteins.  Allegany-Steu- 
ben  Sale.  Angelica,  N.  Y.  James  A. 
Young,  Secretary. 

Dec.  1-2. — Holsteins.  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
It.  Austin  Backus,  Sale  Manager,  Mexi- 
co,  K.  1. 


Oi.n  Lady  :  “Can't  you  cheer  your  lit¬ 
tle  brother  up  and  stop  his  crying?” 
Small  Boy :  “Well,  did  you  ever  try  to 
cheer  anybody  up  that's  just  had  five  ba¬ 
nanas.  two  hot  dogs,  and  seven  ice  cream 
cones?” — Credit  Lost. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS 


51.00  each  up— according  to  age 
size,  weight,  in  New  Zealand 
White  or  Chinchilla.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder. 
SCIIOEMSORJi’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J 

Going  Out  of  Business  *  reeling 

stock  of  Flemish  Giants,  the  large  kind  at  52.50  apiece. 
LEON  ECKERT,  Lakewood  Park,  Barnesville,  Pa. 


Clncinrr  An)  Cnlr>  ?  d  White,  Black,  Steel  and 
E1UM1IJJ  UUI  Odlc  1  Checkered  Flemish  Giants 
$3  00  pair  up.  breeders  and  exhibition  stock  a  specialty. 
JOSiAS  HAYNER,  Prop.,  Livingston  Rabbltry,  Livingston,  Ji.  Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  of  quality,  outdoor  raised,  win¬ 
ners  wheiever  shown,  healthy,  quick  maturing.  Satis¬ 
faction  guar.  GARDEN  STATE  jRABRITRY,  Florence.  N.  J. 


Rahhilc  Xi  Qimnlinc  Cor»Plete  descriptive  literature, 

naDQIIS  a  supplies  AlbertFicey.Jr.,m-0IVilleyStreain.N.Y. 


|  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ANfilK  Rill  I  S  2  CHOICE  YEAKLINGS,  females 
flnOUO  DULLO  all  ages.  Fair  prices.  Write. 

CLARK  «fc  SONS,  FREEPORT,  OHIO 


HEREFORDS 


[ereford  Cows,  Calves 

nil  18  months,  registered  tested  4  t» — « 

HALLOCK,  WASE 


x.  Accredited  Herd. 

WASHINGTON,  CONN. 


SHEEP 


•  SHROPSHIRE!  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 
A  few  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS  -  Wil.on.  N.  Y- 


FERRETS 


Will  Ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


FrODPTC  for  killing  rats. 
■  Cnilt  I  O  hunting  rabbits 
and  otliergame.  Males,  $3.50, 
Females,  $4.00.  Pair,  $7.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers.  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


CTDDCTG  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
■  E-iYlYC.  E  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.00,  males  $4.00  Young  stock  females  $4.25, 
males  $3.75,  one  pair  $7.50.  Will  ship  G.  O.  D.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 


FERRETS 


Singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO., Greenwich, O. 


PPPPPTO  females  $4.00;  males  $3.50;  pair  $7.00.  Year- 
I  LUriLIt)  ling  females  speci  1  ratters  $5.00.  We  ship 
O.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


Porrolc  either  color;  males  $3.50;  females$4. 00:  dozen 

reilBli  $42.00.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O. 


PPPPCTO  White  or  brown  guaranteed  healthy  stock, 
renne  I  0  .JESSE  WAITE,  Brunswick,  Ohio 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS 


$  1 .00  each  up — according  to 
nge,  size,  weight,  in  solid  or 
mixed  colors.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder 
SCIIOEXBORJi’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hacken.ack,  X.  J 


COATS 


FOR  SALE— Pure,  Hornless  TOGGENBURG  BUCK 
GOAT— 2  year  old,  540.00.  American  Pure  Buck, 
515*00,  S-  J.  SHARPLES  —  .  Centre  Square,  Pa. 


Buy  It  Now 


AT  LOW  PRICE! 


Stock  up!  It  won’t  spoil! 
DRIED  BEET  PULP 
STAYS  YOUNG! 


If  you  think  today’s  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  prices  are  right 
{they  are  now  the  lowest 
in  25  years)  you  don’t  need 
to  he  afraid  to  fill  your  stor¬ 
age  to  the  roof!  Stock  up! 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  will  keep 
every  bit  of  its  unequalled 
succulence  and  palatahility 
for  months — years  if  need  be! 

Rats,  Mice,  Moths,  Mites  and  Weevils 
won’t  touch  it.  It  won’t  go  rancid  or 
sour.  It  will  keep  sound  and  sweet, 
wholesome  and  palatable  indefinitely! 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  fed  regularly  in 
more  than  100  State  Institutions  and 
Experimental  Stations  in  20  States  east 
of  the  Rockies.  North,  South,  East  and 


West,  men  in  charge  of  valuable  ani¬ 
mals  won’t  risk  a  day  without  the 
health  protection  it  gives  their  stock. 
It’s  good  for  all  animals!  Stock  up — • 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  won’t  go  "bad”! 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  Stays  Young! 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

Dept.  R-ll  Detroit,  Michigan 


It  strikes  in 

...soothes  and  heals 

The  powerful  medication 
“reaches  the  spot,”  re¬ 
lieves  discomfort,  pro¬ 
motes  healing.  Only 
Bag  Balm  is  com¬ 
pounded  with  a  deeply 
penetrating  oil,  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  own  pro¬ 
cess,  that  permeates 
the  pores  and  tis¬ 
sues,  producing  re¬ 
sults  often  between 
milkings.  Clean 
and  pleasant  — 
cannot  taint  milk. 
At  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and 
general  stores  — 
large  10-oz.  can, 
<J0c. 

DAIRY 

ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9-A 
Lyndonville, 

Y  ermont 


FREE  SAMPLE:  Handy 
demonstrator  (worth  15c.), 
sent  for  4c.  stamps  to  pre¬ 
pay  postage. 


UIDES  -  FURS 

*  *  Ship  to  or  write  S. 


WOOL  -  PELTS 

Ship  to  or  write  S.  H.  Livingston,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  for  this  week.  Bull  one  year  old. 
Dams  record  14,000  lbs.  milk,  700  lbs.  fat. 


rnorncov  15  head;  accredited,  negative, 

Yjuerusey  llclicio  bred,  begin  freshening .lanuary 
for  $60.00  average.  W.  S.  DUNN  .  -  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

3  young  bulls  of  different  ages.  Young  cows  and  heifers 
to  suit  your  wants,  some  fresh.  Best  Sybil  and  Noble 
breeding.  Please  state  fully  what  you  want,  or  better 
still,  come  and  see  them  at  Elm  Place.  Established  1902. 
L.  D.  COVVDEN,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  BRED 

JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

Dropped  May  7,  1931.  Double  grandson  of  Sybil’s  Gam¬ 
boge  4th.  Great  grandson  of  Fauvic’s  Prince.  Out  of 
register  of  merit  dam.  a  line  individual.  First  check  for 
SIOO  takes  him.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  Bethesda,  Md. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Special  for  November  and  December 

Four  bull  calves  two  red.  two  roan.  Best  of  type  and 
milking  inheritance.  575.  each  delivered  anywhere 
in  New  York  or  New  England. 

FI4NTST0.NE  FARM  D.  II.  Cande,  Mgr.  DALTON,  MASS. 


Miscellaneous 


Best  Time  To  Buy 

Hampshire  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

We  must  move  some  Yearlings  and  Two  Year  Old  Rams; 
also  Ewes  all  ages.  Special  Prices  on  Rams,  525  each 
and  up.  These  are  from  our  very  best  Imported  Breed¬ 
ing,  Send  your  order  with  funds  or  visit  the  flock  at 
White  Haven,  North  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  take 
away  your  selections.  Berksliires,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


P 1  „vl„ _  J  D„  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 

oneiiana  ronics  MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 

separate.  Pricesright.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Aiwiler.Ohio 


PONIES  AND  REGISTERED  PERCHERON  COLTS 

from  Champion  Sires.  FKED  STEWART,  hlnesville.  I’a- 


SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
6-7  weeks  old  .  $2.50  each 

8-9  weeks  old  .  2.75  each 

11-12  wks.  extras  4.00  each 

Buy  all  you  can  of  these  good  feeders  at  this  unusual 
low  price.  We  otter  choice,  carefully  selected  Berk¬ 
shire  &  O.  1.  C.,  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Duroc  &  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed— Barrows,  boars  or  sows.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  1).  on  approval.  No  crating  charge.  Our 
Guarantee;  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times.” 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice;  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed — 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Ret  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
tor  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  iow  price. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3  each  C.O.D. ,  F.0.B,  Waltham. 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC 
Lexingtonl,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed,  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4  50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  .  $4loO 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $;>5  apiece. 

Rill  Tvnp  Pnlfindc  Attractive  prices  on  Ser- 
1 R  *  Jr’'  “  UlallUS  vice  boars  and  bred  gilts. 
The  rapid  growing  easy  feeding  kind. 

J.  K.  HACKETT,  NORWALK,  OHIO 

Good  Pigs  and  Shoats  op%8:  *&"- 

trated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shouts  over  85  lbs.,  $5  no  oa. 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del. 

n  REG,  CUf|||C  AH  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting. 
MUROC  Oil  111  L  ton  A  Son.  Merrifleld,  N.  Y. 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.l.  Pedigreed  Pigs.$8- 
U  Easiest  feeders;quickest  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.n.  T.’ 

CPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Fall  pigs 
ready.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  R.3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa 

DOGS 

1000  Island  Kennel 

Pullets,  Turkeys,  O.  I.  C. 
Pigs  or  what  have  you.  N.  IV.  BARRETT  -  Clayton,  V  Y. 

Reg.  Otterhounds,  Coonhound,  Puppies,  Shepherd, 

Squirrel  and  Skunk  dog 

COLE  GRIGGS,  R  2,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  HOUND  KENNELS  otters 
”  Quality  Hunting  Dogs.  Sold  cheap.  Trial  allowed. 
Literature  free.  Dixie  Kennels,  Inc.,  B-64,  Herrick,  III. 

fOI.UK  and  FOX  TEKKIF.lt  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES  eligible  to  registration 

GRACE  M.  BUTTERFIELD,  Raymond,  New  Hampshire 

Fnolicb  Solfcr  Pnnc  Ped-  8toek-  reasonable— write 

LllgllMl  Oclltl  rups  EDW.  LOTT,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Fnr  Co | a  Heg.  Beagle  pups, also  Foxhounds,  Irish  Setter 
IUI  OdIG  female  cheap.  DAVID  WOOD,  Stony  Creek,  X.  Y„ 

Fur  Prftfppt inn  i^ihgkkkh  police  pups. 

1  Ul  11  muutiuii  r.  GRAHAM.  Sag  Harbor,  L.  IM  X.  Y. 

Ramp  fipltpr  RpnfflpS  p,,PPies  on  approval, circular. 

OdlllB  UBIIBI  DBdgIBi  Railway  View  Farms,  Hastings.  .N-  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS 

New  England’s  Largest 
Hereford  Breeding  Farm 

Offers  for  Sale 

Six  Purebred,  Unregistered  Hereford  Cows  ana 
several  good  registered  cows  at  farmer’s  prices. 
Write  for  details.  Herd  accredited. 

BROOKVALE  FARM,  Windsor,  Mass. 

, 
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Measure  feeds  by  the 


yardstick  of  profits 


and  you  will  buy 


Park  &  Pollard  feeds. 


Proved  by  test  for  over 
a  quarter  century . 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Dependable  Feeds  for  Fvery  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds  :  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Broiler  Ration — 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  •  Milk  Maid  24%  •  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  •  Milkade  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration  •  Pigeon  Feed  •  P&  P  Horse  Feed  •  P&P  Rabbit  Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 


PLUS  A 

SAVING  ol 

$ 


LOWEST  SILO 
PRICES 

SINCE 

1914 


50  NOW 


Choice  of: 
Triple  Wall  Silos 
Wood  Stave  Silos 
Tapestry  Tile  Silos 
Glazed  Tile  Silos 
Concrete  Stave  Silos 
Crainelox  Coverings 


NOW — RIGHT  NOW — silo  prices  have  touched 
bottom.  Early  season  discounts — lower  material 
costs — better  terms.  Delivery  now  or  later,  but 
don’t  fail  to  get  full  details  at  once.  Prices  must 
advance.  You  gain  a  lot  by  acting  NOW  instead 
of  later  on,  if  you  can  use  a  silo  in  1932.  No  obli¬ 
gation — just  ask  us  to  send  full  details  including 
comparison  of  last  summer’s,  present  and  next 
spring’s  prices  on  all  types  of  silos. 

11  Adams  Street 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE,  inc. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


N.  Y.  State  Egg-laying 
Contest 

During  October,  the  first  month  of  the 
tenth  N.  Y.  State  contest,  the  Leghorns 
as  a  breed  made  the  greatest  return  over 
the  cost  of  feed.  The  eggs  sold  for  62.8c, 
while  their  feed  bill  amounted  to  14.2c 
per  pullet,  leaving  an  average  profit  over 
feed  cost  of  48.6c  per  bird.  The  Rhode 
Island  Reds  were  second  highest  with  a 
profit  of  37.3c,  while  the  White  Rocks 
were  third  with  25.6c.  The  Buff  Rocks 
made  a  return  just  .8c  under  their  white- 
feathered  cousins. 

Moss  Farm's  entry  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  holds  the  lead  in  the  new  contest  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month  with  a  record 
of  232  points  and  250  eggs.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  80  per  cent  production  and  is 
22  eggs  higher  than  the  leading  j)en  at 
this  date  a  year  ago. 

M.  P.  Phillips’  Leghorns  are  close  be¬ 
hind  the  Moss  pen  with  228  points  and 
242  eggs.  In  comparing  records  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Phillips’  birds  are  14 
eggs  ahead  of  last  year's  leading  pen. 
Third  place  was  captured  by  Trexler 
Farm's  Leghorns,  while  Redbird  Farm’s 
R.  I.  Reds  ranked  fourth.  West  Neck 
Farm's  Long  Island  Reds  were  in  fifth 
place. 

The  leading  pullet  was  in  the  leading 
pen  and  scored  27  points  and  27  eggs. 
This  was  No.  40-C,  a  Moss  Farm  bird. 
Trexler  Farm's  White  Leghorn  pullet 
No.  13-1  was  second  with  27  points  and 
25  eggs.  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm's  No. 
25-1  was  third,  Moss  Farm’s  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Red  No.  40-7  was  fourth,  and  No. 
40-7,  another  Moss  Farm  bird  was  fifth. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  pullet  appear  to  be  in  a  tie  with  27 
points  each,  while  such  is  not  actually 
the  case.  In  dropping  the  decimal  points 
in  reports,  this  apparent  situation  arises. 
The  facts  are  that  in  the  records  the 
decimals  are  neither  dropped  nor  changed. 
— D.  II.  Horton.  Head,  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry. 

Return  above  cost  of  feed  per  pullet 
for  October,  1931  (31  days)  : 


1* 

O* 

3* 

4» 

5* 

6* 

Leghorns  . . . . 

.570 

15.4 

$0,628 

$0,142 

$0,480 

R.  I  .Reds... 

.110 

15.4 

.545 

.172 

.373 

Barred  Rocks. 

.  70 

4.2 

.148 

.128 

.020 

Buff  Rocks  .  .  . 

.  20 

11.0 

.389 

.141 

.248 

AA’hite  Rocks  . 

.  30 

11.4 

.403 

.147 

.256 

1 — A'ariety; 

2 — Number 

pullets;  3 — Average 

eggs  per  pullet;  4 — Value  of  eggs  per  pullet; 
5 — Cost  of  feed;  0 — Return  above  cost  of  feed. 

High  pens  for  October  (31  days). 

Points  Eggs 

1—  R.  I.  Red,  Moss  Farm . 232  250 

2—  W.  L.,  M.  P.  Phillips  . 228  242 

3 —  W.  L.,  Trexler  Farms  . 209  214 


4— R. 

I.  Red,  Redbird  Farm  . 

.  . .190 

21 2 

5— L. 

I.  Red,  AA'est  Neck  Farm..... 

...198 

219 

6— AV. 

L.t  Rov  A.  Keute  . . 

. . .196 

220 

7— AV. 

L.,  Miller  Poultry  Farm...., 

.  .  .192 

221 

8— AV. 

L.,  Quality  Poultry  Farm.. 

...190 

220 

9— AV. 

L.,  Ace  Farm  . . 

. . .188 

219 

10— AV. 

Rock,  Springdale  P.  Farm.., 

. . .ISO 

220 

11— AV. 

1...  Farview  Poultry  Farm.., 

. . .184 

204 

12— AV. 

L.,  Manor  Poultry  Farm...., 

.  .  .  1S2 

192 

13— AV. 

L.,  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm..., 

. . .181 

208 

High  pens  in  average  weight  of  eggs 
to  date,  October  31,  1931. 


Av.  AVt.  Ozs.  Per  Doz. 

1—  W.  L.,  Trexler  Farms  . 23.59 

2 —  L.  I.  Reds,  Oak  Hill  Poultry  Farm. ..  .23.30 

3 —  W.  L.,  Lone  Pine  Poultry  Ranch . 23.10 

4 —  AV.  L.,  Mattituck  AV.  Leghorn  Farm. .  .22.95 

5 —  AAr.  L.,  M.  P.  Phillips . 22.90 

(i — AV.  L.,  Manor  Poultry  Farm . 22.89 

7 —  R.  I.  Reds,  Redbird  Farm . 22.82 

8 —  It.  I.  Reds,  Moss  Farm . 22.59 

9 —  AV.  L.,  Farview  Poultry  Farm . 22.21 

10 —  R.  I.  Reds,  Elm  Tree  Poultry  Farm... 22. 14 

11 —  L.  I.  Reds,  AArest  Neck  Farm . 22.12 

11 — AV.  L.,  Lone  Pine  Poultry  Ranch . 22.12 

High  pullets  for  October  (31  days). 

Points  Eggs 

1—  R.  I.  Red.  40-C,  Moss  Farm .  27  27 

2 —  AAr.  L.,  13-1,  Trexler  Farms  .  27  25 

3—  AV.  L.,  25-1.  Oak  Hill  Pltry.  Farm  20  27 

4 —  R.  I.  Red,  42-7,  Redbird  Farm .  20  25 

5 —  R.  I.  Red,  40-7,  Moss  Farm .  20  27 

0— L.  I.  Red.  38-8.  Oak  Hill  P.  Farm.  25  24 

7 —  Buff  Rock,  47-4,  Far-A-AVay  Farm.  25  28 

8 —  R.  1.  Red,  42-B.  Redbird  Farm....  25  24 

0— AV.  L.,  1-2,  M.  P.  Phillips .  25  27 


9 — AV.  L.,  0-3,  Pratt  Exp.  Farm .  25  27 

10— AV.  L.,  1-3,  M.  P.  Phillips .  25  20 


Potatoes  for  Hens 

I  have  been  feeding  my  chickens 
scratch  feed  and  have  been  boiling  potato 
parings,  mixing  with  growing  mash. 
When  they  start  laying  what  Avould  be 
best  to  mix  Avith  the  potato  paring? 
Would  laying  mash  be  all  right?  A. 

NeAV  York. 

There  is  no  objection  to  mixing  boiled 
potatoes  or  potato  parings  Avith  the  groAv- 
ing  mash  or  the  laying  mash,  though  this 
cuts  down  the  proportion  of  protein  food 
in  the  ration  and  tends  to  fatten,  rather 
than  to  hasten  groAvth  and  production. 
HoAvever,  fattening  food  is  needed  in  any 
ration  and,  if  too  much  is  not  fed,  to  the 
exclusion  of  higher  protein  foods,  the  po¬ 
tatoes  become  a  desirable  addition  from 
at  least  the  standpoint  of  economy. 

The  small  household  flock  that  gets 
table  scraps  with  the  purchased  foods 
should  be  more  profitable  in  proportion 
to  its  size  than  a  commercial  flock  for 
which  all  food  must  be  bought  and  cooked 
potatoes  may  Avell  make  up  a  part  of  the 
scraps  fed.  This  only  needs  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  that  potatoes  are  chiefly  starch, 
a  valuable  fattening  food  but  not  one 
calculated  to  supply  bone  and  muscle  for 
growth  or  protein  for  egg  production. 
They,  therefore,  need  to  be  fed  with  such 
concentrates  as  meat  scrap,  milk,  wheat 
bran  and  middlings  and  clover  or  Alfalfa 
leaves.  Fed  alone  or  in  too  great  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  whole  ration,  they  would 
not  supply  the  needs  of  either  growing 
chicks  or  layers.  M.  b.  d. 


Apples  for  Hens 

Is  it  a  fact  that  poultry  should  not  be 
given  apples?  A  friend  has  just  said  ap¬ 
ples  are  too  acid  and  keep  the  hens  from 
laying.  j.  c.  s. 

Connecticut. 

Apples,  and  practically  all  other  fresh 
vegetables  or  fruits,  are  desirable  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  poultry  ration,  though,  if  fed 
to  the  exclusion  of  sufficient  grain,  they 
would  cut  doAvn  egg  production,  and 
might  acquire  the  reputation  of  being 
harmful. 

There  is  no  harmful  acid  in  apples,  but 
the  fondness  of  all  domestic  animals  for 
them  sometimes  leads  to  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  when  excessive  consumption  over¬ 
burdens  the  digestBe  organs.  M.  b.  d. 


Connecticut  Turkey  Prices 

The  Connecticut  Turkey  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  announce  that,  effective 
November  16,  the  price  of  Connecticut 
native  fancy  turkeys  identified  by  the  of¬ 
ficial  yellow  tag  will  be  sold  by  its  mem¬ 
bers  for  45  cents  a  pound  Avholesale  and 
55  cents  retail. 

All  turkeys  sold  under  the  grade  name 
of  “Connecticut  Native  Fancy"  are  of¬ 
ficially  inspected  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  entitled  to  ha\re 
the  identifying  yellow  tag,  bearing  the 
New  England  quality  label,  sealed  on  the 
wing  of  each  bird. 


Candy  With  Milk 

Recipes  that  call  for  the  use  of  milk 
in  candy  are  not  only  helpful  to  the  milk 
producer,  but  they  are  far  more  nourish¬ 
ing  and  have  a  vastly  better  flavor  than 
when  milk  is  not  used. 

In  boiling  together  a  milk  and  sugar 
mixture,  I  have  found  that  extra  care  is 
necessary  so  that  the  mixture  does  not 
scorch.  It  is  best  to  have  a  slow  fire,  and 
an  occasional  gentle  stirring  is,  also,  wise. 
Here  are  some  general  rules  for  candy¬ 
making  that  I  have  found  helpful :  Use 
a  large  enough  kettle  or  saucepan,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  boiling  over. 
A  tAvo-quart  pan  av i  1 1  be  right  for  the 
recipes  given  here.  Boil  the  candy  mix¬ 
ture  rapidly  at  first,  stirring  until  dis¬ 
solved,  then  boil  sloAvIy,  and  stir  only 
enough  to  prevent  scorching.  With  a 
damp  cloth  remove  the  crystals  that  form 
on  the  side  of  the  pan  while  cooking. 
When  you  test  your  candy  remove  from 
the  fire,  otherwise  the  candy  may  get  too 
hard.  All  cream  candies  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  before  beating.  When  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  feels  comfortable  to 
the  hand,  the  mixture  is  cool  enough. 

Mexican  Panocha. — Boil  together  one 
tablespoon  butter,  four  cups  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  milk,  y2  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  to 
the  soft-ball  stage.  When  cool  add  two 
teaspoons  vanilla  and  beat  until  creamy. 
Add  tAvo  cups  broken  nut  meats  and  pour 
into  greased  pans.  When  cold  cut  into 
squares. 

Coeoanut  Cream  Candy.  —  Two  cups 
sugar,  %  cup  milk,  y2  cup  shredded 
coeoanut,  one  tablespoon  butter,  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Melt  butter  in  pan,  add 
milk  and  sugar,  stir  until  dissolved.  Boil 
until  soft-ball  forms.  When  mixture  is 
cool,  add  coeoanut  and  vanilla  and  beat 
until  creamy.  Pour  into  greased  pan 
and  cool. 

Butterscotch  Pecan  Patties. — One  cup 
white  sugar,  y2  cup  broAvn  sugar,  V2  cup 
Avhite  corn  syrup,  pinch  of  salt,  y2  cup 
milk,  y3  cup  butter,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  %  cup  pecan  nuts,  broken.  Boil 
sugars,  syrup,  milk  and  salt  to  the  soft- 
ball  stage.  Remove  from  fire,  add  but¬ 
ter  and  vanilla.  Let  stand  10  minutes, 
add  nuts  and  beat  until  creamy.  Drop 
by  teaspoons  on  oiled  paper. 

Pralines. — One  cup  brown  sugar,  two 
cups  Avhite  sugar,  three  tablespoons  white 
corn  syrup,  1)4  cups  milk,  pinch  of  salt, 
44  teaspoon  maple  flavoring,  1  y2  cups 
broken  pecan  nuts.  Boil  all  ingredients, 
except  nuts,  together.  Cook  to  soft-ball 
stage.  Add  one  cup  of  nuts  and  beat 
until  stiff  and  creamy.  Drop  from  a 
spoon  onto  oiled  paper.  Press  remaining 
nuts  on  top  of  each  praline. 

Toffee. — One  cup  light  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  white  sugar,  y2  cup  white  corn 
syrup,  one  cup  cream,  tAvo  tablespoons 
butter,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla,  one  cup  chopped  nuts.  Boil 
sugar,  syrup  and  cream  to  soft-ball  stage, 
and  add  butter.  Cook  until  hard-ball 
stage  is  reached.  Remove  from  fire,  add 
salt,  Amnilla  and  nuts.  Pour  into  greased 
pan  and  cut  into  squares. 

Chocolate  Caramels. — Two  cups  table 
molasses,  one  cup  broAvn  sugar,  one  cup 
milk,  4  ozs.  unsAveetened  chocolate,  four 
tablespoons  butter,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Put  all  ingredients,  except  vanilla,  into 
kettle,  and  cook  until  soft-ball  stage  is 
reached.  Add  vanilla,  and  pour  into 
greased  pan.  When  nearly  cold  cut  into 
small  squares. 

Uncooked  Fondant. — Two  tablespoons 
evaporated  milk,  one  tablespoon  water, 
one  egg  Avhite,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  con¬ 
fectioner’s  XXXX  sugar  to  stiffen.  Put 
egg  white,  milk,  water  and  flavoring  into 
a  bo\\d  and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  sugar 
sloAvly  until  stiff  enough  to  knead.  Knead 
smooth  on  board.  Fondant  may  be  put 
in  covered  jar  and  used  as  needed. 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Chaplain  :  “And  are  you  comfortable 
here  in  prison,  my  man?”  Convict:  “It 
has  its  drawbacks,  of  course,  hut  I  don’t 
have  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  see  if  the  door  is  locked.”  —  Credit 
Lost. 
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For  a  flock 
of  heavy 
layers . . . 

Lay  the  right  foundation  for 
paying  egg  production  with 
the  chicks  you  buy  now. 

Prepotency  for  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  is  an  inherited  quality  in 
Kerr  Chicks.  They  have  been 
bred  to  lay  for  generations. 

We  test  our  breeding  stock. 
We  show  official  records.  En¬ 
tering  layers  in  the  leading 
Eastern  egg-laying  contests 
is  our  established  policy. 
Pullets  from  the  Kerr  breed¬ 
ing  farm  have  high  official 
records. 

Kerr  Chicks  excel  in  size, 
type,  vigor  and  livability. 
Last  spring’s  livability  rec¬ 
ords,  from  72  farms,  covering 
60,000  Barred  Rocks  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  blood- 
tested  chicks  purchased,  show 
an  average  loss,  in  three 
weeks,  of  less  than  five  per 
cent. 

Special  Discounts.  We  are 
now  taking  orders  for  spring 
delivery.  Discounts  on  orders 
received  before  December 
15th.  Write  for  free  Chick 
Book  with  price  list  and  cir¬ 
cular  giving  full  particulars. 


mm 

0|. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


Dept.  F 

FRENCHTOWN, 


N  .  J 


Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.Y.  Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


pHuLWJ 

reruns 

iimmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiii 

R.I.REDS 

8,000  selected  breeders  on  our  own  farm — ALL^^ 
bloodtested.  15  years  disease-free  ancestry.  15 
years  BALANCED  BREEDING  for  outstanding 
Vigor,  Low  Mortality,  Heavy  Egg  Production, 
Large  Egg  Size,  Fast  Uniform  Growth,  Early 
Maturity.  Unequalled  “Full  Satisfaction” 
Guarantee  on  every  order.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  catalog.  ..  .. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole.  N.  H. 


1 
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Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 


Regular  3-year  subscription,  $1 ,  offers  1  extra  year  if 
you  return  $1  with  this  .advertisement  to  New  Lng- 
laml  Poultryman,  4-A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


.OVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN'S 
U.  0.  1*  Breeder — Trapnested  -0  Years 
'he  StrainBved  forLavge,  Uniform, White  Eggs  Always  ’ 
Rial  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Storrs 
n  2  527  eggs.  Our  1932  prices  on  hatching  eggs  and 
iel;s  about  20*  lower.  Order  now  to  assure  ship- 
ng  date.  Only  10*  with  order.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERRALE  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

In  preparation  for  the  National 
Grange  session,  held  at  Madison,  Wis., 
earlier  this  month,  the  sixth  degree  was 
conferred  on  660  candidates  at  four  spe¬ 
cial  sessions  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange 
during  October.  These  degree  sessions 
were  combined  with  a  series  of  regional 
declamation  contests,  which  proved  very 
successful.  National  Master  Louis  .T. 
Taber  attended  all  these  sessions,  speak¬ 
ing  at  each  meeting.  Fifty  counties  of 
the  State  were  represented  in  the  four 
meetings  held.  The  winners  of  these 
declamation  contests  will  compete  in  a 
final  test  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Grange,  to  be  held  at  San¬ 
dusky,  Dec.  8-10. 

Mrs.  V.  E.  Crouse,  of  Ohio,  one  of  the 
leading  Juvenile  Grange  workers  of  the 
country,  suggests  the  topic  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison’s  great  achievements  as  a  worth¬ 
while  study  for  the  Juvenile  Granges. 
Following  the  inventor’s  recent  death  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  carried  many 
pages  of  very  valuable  material  covering 
the  various  phases  of  Edison’s  wonderful 
career  and  Mrs.  Crouse  suggests  that  this 
material  be  gathered  together  by  the 
Juvenile  Grange  lecturers  for  use  in  their 
programs. 

The  first  Juvenile  Pomona  Grange  is 
reported  from  Oregon.  The  new  organiza¬ 
tion  is  called  a  District  Juvenile  Grange 
rather  than  a  Pomona,  but  is  formed 
along  the  same  lines  as  a  Pomona  or¬ 
ganization.  It  covers  two  counties  in 
Oregon  and  embraces  five  Juvenile 
Granges.  Lovena  S.  Palmer  has  the  hon¬ 
or  of  being  the  first  matron  of  this  new 
Juvenile  organization.  She  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Monmouth  Normal  School  as 
is  also  her  assistant,  Mrs.  Marie  Schott. 
Clarence  Potter,  the  master  of  this  unique 
Juvenile  organization,  is  also  a  seventh 
degree  member. 

_  The  legislative  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  at  Washington  has  recent¬ 
ly  moved  into  more  commodious  quarters. 
The  office  is  located  at  630  Indiana  Ave¬ 
nue,  and  is  in  charge  of  Fred  Brenck- 
man  and  his  assistant,  S.  S.  MeCloskey. 

December  is  the  meeting  month  for 
the  State  Granges  of  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Kansas.  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Rhode  Island.  Virginia  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  State  Granges  of  Colorado 
and  Connecticut  will  be  held  in  January 
and  the  New  York  State  Grange  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

The  masters  of  the  various  State 
Granges  in  attendance  at  the  National 
Grange  at  Madison.  Wis.,  Nov.  11-20. 
were :  George  Sehlmeyer.  California ; 
John  Morris,  Colorado ;  L.  G.  Tolies, 
Connecticut :  Robert  P.  Robinson,  Dela¬ 
ware ;  W.  W.  Deal.  Idaho;  E.  A.  Eck¬ 
ert,  Illinois;  Francis  Light,  Indiana;  F. 
L.  Hummel,  Iowa  ;  C.  C.  Cogswell,  Kan¬ 
sas;  H.  B.  Crawford,  Maine;  A.  G.  En- 
sor,  Maryland ;  Henry  N.  .Tenks,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  George  F.  Roxburgh,  Michigan  ; 
Fred  K.  Willson,  Minnesota ;  James  T. 
Phillips.  Missouri ;  C.  L.  Dietz,  Nebras¬ 
ka  ;  John  A.  Hammond,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire;  David  IT.  Agans,  New  Jersey; 
Fred  J.  Freestone.  New  York;  W.  Kerr 
Scott,  North  Carolina  ;  Walter  F.  Kirk. 
Ohio :  W.  C.  Gillespie.  Oklahoma ; 
Charles  C.  Hulet,  Oregon  ;  E.  B.  Dorsett. 
Pennsylvania  ;  J.  Curtis  Hopkins,  Rhode 
Island  :  D.  B.  Anderson,  South  Carolina  ; 
J.  J.  Martin,  South  Dakota  :  A.  W.  Law- 
rence,  Vermont;  .T.  R.  Horsley,  Virginia; 
Albert  C.  Goss,  Washington ;  Foster  R. 
Hardman,  West  Virginia  ;  Herman  Idhe, 
W  iseonsin. 


Boys  and  Girls 

Contributors’  List 

*  Marks  names  of  those  whose  work  appears 
this  month. 

New  York. — Doris  Butcher  (16),  Clara  Gordon 
(13),  AVilliam  Rennie,  ‘Bonnie  Black  (19).  Eve¬ 
lyn  Brink  (11).  Rose  Schaefer  (17).  ‘Teresa 
Printing  (16),  Marion  Collins,  Martha  Cairns, 
Dorothy  Safford  (17),  ‘Ruth  Geiser.  ‘Marion 
AViethorn  (19).  ‘Lucy  AVeatherup  (15),  ‘Bertha 
AA'ilson,  ‘Elizabeth  Maier  (16).  Hedwig  Danksza. 
Marion  Ginn  (13).  ‘Pearl  IVilfert  (A).  Lois 
Canert.v.  Martha  Haluska  (8).  ‘Carl  Prentiss 
(17).  Helen  Gabrvs  (16).  ‘Dorothy  Brodine  (11). 
‘Louis  Schantz.  ‘Lois  Russell  (A).  ‘Pearl  Lynn 
(A).  Louis  Hughes,  Marion  Hubbard,  Stanley 
Sidorwicz. 

Pennsylvania. — Alvin  Meiser,  ‘Verna  Herscliey 
(A).  ‘Erma  Ilerschey,  Howard  Weaver  (11), 
‘Antoinette  Eniek  (17),  Harold  Sensenig  (13), 
Paul  AVeaver,  ‘Marietta  Herschey  (A),  ‘Elsie 
Springer  (18). 

Connecticut.  —  ‘Grace  Cullis  (A),  ‘Albert 
Kirk  (A).  Muriel  Chapman,  Elsie  Myers  (11). 
Elthea  Murdock.  ‘Silvio  Bedini  (14).  ‘Ethel 
Seidman  (15).  Rose  Bella  (13),  ‘Berta  Griffiths 
(A).  ‘Alice  AVeik  (A). 

New  Jersey. — -‘Marie  Hettema  (15).  Margaret 
Decker  (17).  Virginia  Gilspie.  ‘Alice  Chew  (19), 
‘June  Doolittle  (A),  Catherine  MacDonald  (14), 
Wm.  J.  AVilkins. 

Massachusetts.  —  Elizabeth  Townsend,  Ruth 
Lamson  (15),  Beryl  AVilbur  (12),  John  Pie- 
troski. 

Rhode  Island.— ‘Judith  Halliday  (13),  ‘Fran¬ 
ces  McCall  (16).  Barbara  Knowles  (A). 

New  Hampshire. — ‘Earl  Anderson  (A),  Bar¬ 
bara  Jones  (10). 

Vermont. — ‘Eugenia  Powers. 

Ohio. — Frederick  Minch  (15),  Robert  Minch 
(11),  Marlon  Lamphier,  Eeli  Hirsimaki  (A), 
‘Jane  Goddard  (16). 

Virginia. — Edna  Sclilosser. 

West  Virginia. — ‘Clark  Allender  (17). 

Maryland. — Mary  Gelletly  (14). 

Colorado. — ‘Florence  Swan  (19). 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Prompt  delivery  on  heavy  laying  strains  of  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Reds.  SI  4.00  per  hundred. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


For  Sale— 300  White  Wyandotte  Pullets 

June  13  hatch,  S 1 -25  e;t.  F.  L.  BUCK,  Hauppaoge,  L  I  , N.Y. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Selected  breeders 
that  will  satisfy.  Ao  blackhead.  Toms,  $10.00. 
hens,  $7.00,  BADGER  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  De  Peyster,  N.  Y. 


Flock  Averages  Well  Two  Pound  Broilers  S3  Per  Hen  Income  in 

Above  200  Eggs  in  Eight  Weeks  3  Winter  Months 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock 

Every  one  of  our  Breeding  Males  this  season  from  Pedigreed  Stock  up  to  319  egg 
breeding  and  from  a  flock  that  has  been  blood-tested  for  eight  years. 

Prices  very  reasonable  and  a  very  special  proposition  for  early  booking  of  orders 

LARGER  BIRDS— LARGER  EGG  YIELD— LARGER  YEARLY  PROFITS 

GET  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOGUE.  It’s  as  good  as  a  visit  to  our 
farm;  describing  our  farm  and  stock  and  giving  full  page  views  of  our  buildings, 
describing  our  stock  and  quoting  prices  on  our  World  Famous  Tancred  Stock. 
Don’t  keep  “those  little  Leghorns” — get  some  of  the  Tancred  Heavy  Layers, 
Heavy  Weighers,  Profit  Payers  for  1932. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  LAMAR,  PA. 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Raisers!  AVe’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  eliick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 


HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  priees.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


m 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


e 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocksf 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


BARRED  ROCKS— Blood-Tested  RHODI-ROCKS— Something  New 


AVe  have  5,000  hatching  every  week.  Preferred  by  A  new  AVene  Cross-Breed  from  R.  I.  Red  females  aDd 

many  for  broilers.  Quick  maturing,  blocky  type.  Barred  Rock  males.  All  chicks  come  black;  all  adults 

Top  tile  market  at  live  broiler  sales.  barred.  Specially  adapted  for  live  broiler  trade. 

We  can  also  supply  White  Cross-Breed  Wyan-Rocks  adapted  to  the  dressed  broiler  trade;  Bram-Rocks  for  soft 
roasters;  also  straight  R.  I.  Reds,  and  AVyandottes  in  season. 

Now  booking  orders  for  S.  C  AVhite  Leghorn  Chicks  for  February  and  March  delivery. 

Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  literature. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Amazing  new 
exterminator 
gets  ’em  all 
or  money  back 

Rodents  relish  this  most  deadly  killer  of  rats 
and  mice  yet  discovered.  Entirely  harmless 
to  other  animals.  Slow  chemical  action  pre¬ 
vents  obnoxious  odors.  Rats  simply  VANISH, 
Send  SI  for  large  Farm  Size  S2  package  post¬ 
paid  (enough  for  over  300  baits)  and  tell  your 
neighbors.  If  not  delighted  we  guarantee  full 
refund.  Brisko  Company,  So.  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CRICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  AVh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  (VO.  D.  or  cash  —  100*  arrival  guar. 
Jin*.  E.  Ulsli.  Box  B.  Reaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Hatches  weekly.  100%  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  prices. 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


THIS  YEARL 
TRY- 


New 

Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  *  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
.  7">  Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
1 207  Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  for  Fall  and 
AVinter  Broilers.  New  Low  Prices. 
$12.50—100  $  57.50—500  $105—1000 

Member. — N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assu.  and  I.  B.  C.  A. 

Reliable  Hatchery  Inc.,  229  French  St,,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PURE 

BRED 


CHICKS 


Barred  Rocks..  $11.00 — 100 

K.  I.  Reds .  11  00—100 

Mixed* .  9.50—100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1). 
Herbs ter’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery — prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn's  Hatchery,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


3,000  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  Pullets  SfS 

Noted  for  high  egg  production,  vigor  and  size.  Trap- 
nested  stock.  REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 


DnB%,r  Ulyi  yilrc  Barred  Rocks  arid  It.  I. 

Oklliy  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 

broilers.  Orders  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 

ALLEY  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


PITT  T  X?'T‘C!  Barred  Rocks  from  blood  tested 
*  »-J  JLiAjJEi  J.  stock,  large,  healthy,  12  weeks 
85  cents.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GEORGE  HOAG,  Sll AYERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


rAP  Co|/>  Rhode  Island  Red  Pullets,  bred  to  lay, 
rUl  *3ult  March  hatched,  dark  red  color  $2.00  each. 
Shipped  on  approval.  D.  R.  HONE,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— Rocks  and  Reds,  Sll- 100;  Leghorns,  $10—100 
Hollywood  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  $1,  $1.25.  $1.50. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Rorrarl  Dn/tlr  Dkiinlro  Connecticut  accredited  stock, 

DdlTCU  nuciv  UIIICAb  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn 


Lakeside  Barred  Rock  Broiler  Chicks 

are  all  from  our  own  strain,  bred  especially  for  size  and 
vitality.  They  are  selling  fast  and  the  supply  is  limited. 
Write  now.  AVe  guarantee  satisfaction. 

LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dexter,  Maine 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE- Pullets,  Cockerels,  Baby  Chicks 

Catalog  free.  Sherman  Bowden  &  Son.  Box  195A,  Mansheld,  0, 


Esbenshade’s  giant  bronze  turkeys  are  the 

tinest,  largest,  most  profitable  turkeys  you  can  buy. 
One  of  America’s  outstanding  flocks.  Write  your  wants 
today.  ESBEN SHADE  TURRET  FARM,  Box  R.'Ronks.Pa. 


BRONZE  Turkeys — from  New  York  State  and  Garden 
Winners.  Splendid  yearling  toms,  quality  bronze. 
Satisfaction  guar.  Elsie  lfaliock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— From  first-class 
Flock.  Best  of  breeding  and  quality.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  E.  E.  RIDOCT,  Supt.,  Ophir  Farm,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


SELECTED  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  blackhead  for  20  yrs 
REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


“DOYAL  BRONZE”  Breeder*— Rugged,  sizeable,  beauti- 
H  ful  Toms,  $10;  Pullets,  $7.  Salem  Farm,  Amherst,  N.  II. 


WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE— Selected  breeders,  $4.00 
each.  $  1  1 .00  trio.  L.  A.  BEAKY,  Leominster,  Mass. 


PFREBKED  IV.  Muscovy  Dueks,  Drakes.  Hatching;  Eggs.  Prices 
reasonable.  Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Kieiimondvllle,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality. 
Prompt  delivery.  L.  HAMBLIN  -  AVilson,  New  York 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  interest  by  thousands  of 
young  people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  ab'e  ro  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each  postpaid. 


Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson 
Robinson  Crusoe.  DeFoe 
Gulliver’s  Travels.  Swift  . 

Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida 
Black  Beauty 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales 
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Drawn  by  Eleanor  A.  Weaver  (16),  New  York 

“The  gray  squirrel  at  his  nutting  taken  unawares, 

Ascends  the  shaggy  tree  trunk  without  the  aid  of  stairs.” 


Drawn  by  Charlotte  Dolly  (18), 
New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
November  Night 

Listen — 

With  faint  dry  sound, 

Like  steps  of  passing  ghosts, 

The  leaves,  frost-crisped,  break  from  the 
trees 

And  fall.  — Adelaide  Crapsey. 

Sent  by  Clark  Allender  (17),  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


All  Round  Dog 

Hi.  you  little  roly  puppy, 

With  your  ears  a-liangin’  down  ! 

Ain't  been  weaned  a  fortnight,  hardly, 
Bellin'  like  a  regular  holin'  ! 

Golly,  but  you're  smart  an'  handsome! 

Smartest  pup — I’ve  knowed  a  few! 

Ili.  oh!  puppy!  Hi!  oh!  puppy! 

Hi,  oh  !  puppy,  you  ! 

Sniffin’  all  around  the  dooryard, 

On  the  old  gray  barn  cat's  track ; 
Makin’  b'lieve  she’s  coon’r  somethin’ 
When  lie’s  treed  her  on  the  stack  ! 
Wait  until  you  find  some  critter 
That  was  made  for  pups  to  chew. 

Hi.  oh  !  puppy  !  Hi,  oh  !  puppy  ! 

Hi,  oh  !  puppy,  you  ! 

You  an’  me  will  go  a-liuntin’, 

When  you've  got  your  sense  an’ 
growed ; 

I  can  see  you,  pup,  a-lopin’, 

Slow  an’  easy,  down  the  road. 

Till  you  strike  a  scent — oh,  golly  ! 

Stump  patch,  stone  wall — dry  or  dew ! 
Hi.  oh!  puppy!  Hi,  oh!  puppy! 

Hi,  oh  !  puppy  !  you  ! 

Yessir,  we  will  hunt  together, 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  groun’ 

When  the  trees  is  red  an’  yaller 
An’  the  nuts  is  rattlin’  down, 

An'  the  crows  are  naggin’  foxes 
In  the  valley  smoky  blue. 

Hi.  oh!  puppy!  Hi,  oh!  puppy! 

Hi,  oh  !  puppy,  you  ! 

— Mercy  E.  Baker. 


Drawn  by  Gladys  McLeod  (15), 
New  York 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  puzzle  was  “Dahlia.”  We  have  had 
the  Dahlia  with  us  so  long  in  the  home 
garden  that  we  have  never  thought  of  it 
as  a  Mexican  flower.  Every  time  a 
Dahlia  blossoms  there  is  for  us  a  gift 
from  Mexico.  The  puzzle  this  month  is 
based  upon  another  well-known  plant, 
found  in  Autumn. 

I  am  a  native  of  the  temperate  zone, 
both  of  the  northern  and  southern  hem¬ 
isphere.  My  kind  is  classed  among  the 
lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life.  We  are 
various  in  size,  some  of  us  not  being  visi¬ 
ble  without  a  microscope,  while  others 
are  several  feet  in  diameter.  We  are  eat¬ 
en  with  much  hesitation,  as  many  of  our 
species  are  poisonous,  and  others  not* 
only  perfectly  harmless,  but  considered  a 
delicacy.  The  lack  of  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  is  puzzling  to  many. 
My  cap  is  regularly  convex,  becoming  al¬ 
most  flat  when  old.  It  is  fleshy,  dry, 


white,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  brown; 
of  a  silky  smoothness  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face,  thickly  set  on  the  under  side  with 
gills,  which  in  a  younger  state  are  pink, 
and  covered  with  a  curtain  or  veil.  Later, 
as  the  cap  (called  pileus)  grows,  the 
veil  is  broken. 

I  spring  up  and  attain  maturity  over¬ 
night.  In  Autumn,  I  am  found  in  pas¬ 
tures  and  orchards,  and  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken  you  know  me  for  my  white  um¬ 
brella,  and  great  white  ball.  My  seed  is 
called  spawn.  What  am  I?  — -  Sent  by 
Charlotte  Dolly  (IS),  New  York. 


Enigma 

My  first  is  in  lock  but  not  in  key, 

My  second  is  in  you  but  not  in  me, 

My  third  is  assume  but  not  in  take. 

My  fourth  is  in  shiver  but  not  in  shake, 
My  fifth  is  in  tease  but  not  in  pet, 

My  sixth  is  in  wager  but  not  in  bet, 

My  seventh  is  in  seek  but  not  in  find, 

My  whole  helped  sustain  the  Pilgrims  in 
1620. 

—By  Clark  Allender  (17),  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


Riddle 

I  can  bring  fame  and  fortune, 
Although  I  am  so  small. 

And  outside  of  the  babies 
I’m  surely  used  by  all. 

I’m  just  a  few  inches  tall. 

And  not  a  half  inch  wide ; 

The  student  and  the  business  man 
Must  keep  me  by  their  side. 

—By  Dorothy  Brodine  (11),  New 
York. 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  enigma 
was  “cider,”  and  to  the  riddle  was  “fly¬ 
ing  fishes.” 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (12), 
New  York 


What  was  the  rock  underneath  the  Gil¬ 
lyflower  tree?  It  looked  a  little  like  the 
end  of  an  Indian  stone  ax  but  on  closer 
examination  it  appeared  more  like  a 
gravestone — you  know,  one  of  those  fiat, 
wide  ones  that  people  used  to  mark 
graves  when  they  couldn't  afford  a  carved 
stone.  If  it  was  a  marking  stone,  what 
was  under  it?  A  skeleton?  An  Indian 
cache?  Curiosity's  fingers  move  swiftly 
and  the  stone  was  soon  turned  back  to 
reveal  that  which  was  hidden.  Two 
beautiful  green  lizards  with  brilliant  yel¬ 
low  spots  on  their  backs,  were  cuddled 
c-ozily  into  a  slight  depression  in  the 
soil.  They  were  very  sluggish  and  did 
not  move,  neither  did  they  resent  being 
turned  over.  Their  tummies  were  a  very 
pretty  shade  of  dark  gray.  We  heard  an 
airplane  then,  and  replaced  the  stone 
hastily  before  we  ran  to  look  up  at  a 
Sikorsky.  Then  the  cows  required  our 
attention  and  we  couldn't  go  back  to  look 
at  the  pretty  little  lizards  any  more. 
Three  days  passed  before  we  happened  to 
be  near  the  Gillyflower  tree  again  and 
when  we  turned  the  stone  over  there  were 
no  bright  little  bodies  to  be  seen.  Where 
had  they  gone?  If  we  had  not  disturbed 
them,  would  they  have  spent  the  Winter 
there? — Bee  Bee  Gee. 


Nov.  2. — Autumn  is  at  its  height.  The 
trees  are  so  many  different  colors — I 
mean  the  leaves.  With  the  eye  you  can 
just  pick  out  which  are  the  poplar  trees. 
They  are  a  bright  yellow  color  all  their 
own.  We  hiked  to  the  woods  last  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  and  not  a  bird  or  cottontail 
did  I  see  in  all  my  travels.  Game  seems 
to  be  rather  scarce  this  season. 

We  got  plants,  berries  and  moss  for  a 


[Y  Winter  garden.  I  intend  to  make  a  lake, 
soon  as  1  find  a  sizable  mirror.  You  use 
precisely  the  same  plants  as  for  a  Win¬ 
ter  garden.  The  latter  is  made  on  a  plat¬ 
ter,  while  the  other  is  made  in  a  glass 
bowl.  A  lake  does  not  require  a  cover 
to  keep  it  steamed  as  does  a  Winter 
garden.  I'll  let  you  know  in  case  I  get 
it  made,  and  remark  on  its  progress. — 
Erma  Ilerschey,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (12), 
New  York 


A  Frenchman  who  had  been  traveling 
abroad  was  telling  his  Paris  friends 
about  the  American  highways. 

“Roosevelt  built  a  wonderful  highway 
- — Lincoln  built  a  gorgeous  highway,  but,” 
he  said.  “That  man  Detour  can’t  build  a 
road  worth  a  darn.”  —  Sent  by  Lucy 
Weatherup  (15),  New  York. 


“Do  you  want  gas?”  asked  the  dentist 
as  lie  placed  the  patient  in  the  chair. 

“Yes,"  said  the  absent-minded  profes¬ 
sor.  “About  five  gallons — and  take  a 
look  at  the  oil." — Sent  by  Elspeth  Field 
(12),  New  York. 


How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Unger  and  Our 
Pagers ! 

May  I  sit  in  that  chair  right  there  in 
the  center  of  your  group  and  make  my¬ 
self  at  home?  Ah.  it  seems  good  to  be 
back  again,  a  reunion  that  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  from  year  to  year.  I  am  just 
conceited  enough  to  think  you  may  be 
interested  in  what  your  Uncle  Albert  has 
been  doing,  so  hearken,  my  children,  and 
you  shall  hear. 

I  am  still  a  printer,  but  as  yet  Ben 
Franklin  is  still  the  better  known.  May¬ 
be  I'm  not  quite  the  right  type  to  achieve 
fame  with  type.  Not  being  content  with 
holding  down  one  job  I  consented  to  be 
Scoutmaster  to  a  flock  of  Boy  Scouts. 
After  getting  some  wonderful  lung  train¬ 
ing  trying  to  make  myself  heard  above 
twenty  or  so  whoopin’,  rootin’,  tootin’ 
boys,  I  got  the  air.  That  is,  I  had  the 
thrill  of  several  weeks’  radio  broadcasting 
movie  chats.  Then  came  a  new  program 
director  who  wasn't  a  movie  fan.  and  I 
got  the  air  in  a  decidedly  different  man¬ 
ner.  That's  about  all  of  interest  except 
I've  gone  crazy  over  stamp  collecting  and 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  stamps  with 
any  of  Our  Pagers. 

I’m  wondering  what  has  become  of 
Norm  Hallock.  good  old  Norm  !  Wonder 
if  he  became  the  aviator  he  was  planning 
to  be?  And  then  I  remember  Charlotte 
and  Beatrice  Booth,  two  clever  sisters, 
and  lots  more.  I  hope  they  will  all  be 
back. 

I've  attempted  to  write  a  poem,  but 
being  out  of  practice,  I'm  afraid  Carl 
Prentiss  will  crowd  me  out.  There's  a 
boy  who  can  rhyme  words  and  make 
them  mean  something. 

Until  next  year,  so  long. — A1  Kirk. 

Here’s  the  verse.  Five  thousand  dollars 
in  trade  will  be  given  for  a  suitable  title. 

I  wonder  what  it  is  that  makes  a  poet; 

I  would  be  one  if  I  could  know  it. 
Methinks  ’tis  not  so  much  to  make  a 
rhyme 

Or  to  have  a  perfect  meter  time 
As  it  is  to  see  the  beauty  in  this  earth, 
And  the  little  things  for  what  they're 
worth. 

If  only  I  could  make  castles  out  of  clouds 
And  armies  out  of  shopping  crowds ; 

If  I  could  hear  the  words  the  breezes 
sigh, 

And  understand  the  song  of  birds  on 
high  ; 

If  on  a  bright  and  shiny  day  I'd  walk 

Through  fields,  and  with  the  rabbits 
talk, 

And  even  rejoice  in  rain  and  sleet, 

And  see  some  good  in  sopping  feet. 

Then  I’d  be  a  poet  such  as  no  man 
Ever  was,  and  not  just  “blustering  show¬ 
man.”* 

*“Blusterin’  showman”  is  what  Lowest 
Rustle  (or  Lois  Russell)  says  my  writ¬ 
ings  remind  her  of. — Albert  S.  Kirk. 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
N ew  York 


Dear  Cooks :  Why  not  have  some 
pumpkin  pie  these  cold  days?  My  folks 
like  this :  Two  cups  cooked  pumpkin, 
three-fourtlis  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half 
cup  granulated  sugar,  two-thirds  teaspoon 
salt,  one-half  teaspoon  ginger,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  three  eggs,  two  cups 
milk  (or  cream)  and  two  teaspoons 
melted  butter,  mixed  in  the  order  named. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  15  minutes,  then  re¬ 
duce  the  heat  and  bake  slowly  for  half 
an  hour. — Amy  I.  Springer  (A),  New 
York. 


Thanks 

Health  and  wealth,  will  come  in,  too 
In  these  Thanksgiving  prayers  to  you; 
Honor,  family,  love  and  life. 

Daughter,  son,  man  and  wife 
Thanks  will  extend  to  Thee. 

But  of  these — not  such  as  I. 

Just  one  thing  to  sing  (it  may  be 
worse)  — 

I  want  to  give  thanks,  because  I'm  a 
nurse. 

Especially  so  because 
With  such  care,  no  laws 
The  nurseries  claim  me  now. 

Each  little  perplexed  tear 
Falling  from  crystal  blue  eyes, 

Each  little  finger,  exquisite,  dear; 

Each  small  glance  of  surprise. 

Utter  abandon,  helplessness 
Sent  to  many  a  home,  to  bless 
The  happy  mother,  the  father  happy,  too. 
Startled  cries  that  pierce  the  peace: 

M  akeful  little  groans,  that  coaxing  won't 
appease. 

And  rarely,  irrepressibly,  once  in  a  while 
The  tiny  sunburst  of  a  dewy  smile. 

Ah  !  ’tisn't  all  laughter,  and  fun  I  know 
Every  hour,  every  minute,  someone's  on 
the  go. 

There  are  dirty  faces  and  weeping  eyes 
To  clean,  too,  I  well  surmise. 

Sticky  lingers,  and  dirty  toes 
“And  please  wipe  my  nose 
“Aunt  Susie.”  And  so.  Dear  Lord 
On  this  Thanksgiving  Day,  I  say — 

I  thank  Thee,  I’m  a  nurse  ! 

— Grace  V.  Cullis  (20), 

Connecticut. 


Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (12), 

New  York 

Oct.  29. — Ring  around  the  moon.  If  I 
ever  write  a  book  I'll  give  it  that  title  if 
possible.  I  know  no  more  beautiful  ex¬ 
pression — ring  around  the  moon.  There 
was  a  big  red  ring  and  a  wider  white  one. 
tonight.  It  was  awe-inspiring.  It’s  only 
the  second  time  that  I've  seen  this. 

Oct.  30. — To  wake  up  happy,  to  have 
an  exceptionally  exciting  day  and  then 
to  have  everything  shattered!  Life  can 
be  cruel — I  found  that  out  todav.  To 
explain  :  For  a  week  I  had  not  felt  well 
but  this  morning  something  wonderfully 
unexpected  happened,  and  I  remained 
thrilled  all  day  until — there's  always  an 
“until” — I  returned  home  to  find  that 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  damage 
had  been  done  by  a  wind  storm. 

I've  always  been  eager  for  life,  willing 
to  take  the  bitterness  with  the  sweetness 
but  now  I’m  not  so  sure.  If  years  of 
work  can  be  turned  to  dust  and  ashes 
within  a  few  minutes  then  life  seems 
hardly  worth  the  trouble.  No.  I  take 
that  back.  I'm  being  cowardly.  I'm 
fighting  myself,  but  oh.  it's  so  hard  ! 

Someone  said,  “Years  of  inflation  are 
followed  by  years  of  depression,  days  of 
elation  by  days  of  sorrow,”  and  it’s  a 
sermon  in  itself.  One  can  only  hope  for 
the  day  of  elation. 

Post  Seriptum. — I  don’t  want  to  be 
morose  but  there  are  times  when  it  is 
hard  to  laugh.  I  said  last  month  that  I 
loved  the  wind.  I  still  do.  but  differently. 
I've  learned  to  stand  in  awe  of  it.  I 
can't  write  anything  that  you  would  find 
entertaining  but  I  think  the  lesson  I’ve 
learned  may  help  you.  Oh.  please,  have 
patience  with  me  ! — “Sooky.” 


Oct.  26. — What  a  thrill  I  had  today, 
when  1  found  a  letter  in  the  mailbox 
from  the  Philippines  addressed  to  me. 
A  native  who  is  a  student  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school  wrote  a  very  interesting  let¬ 
ter  and  sent  a  snapshot,  asking  me  to  do 
the  same.  And,  it  seems,  Iva  Unger, 
that  it  was  through  you  that  he  procured 
my  name  and  address — but  I’m  not  sorry. 
Tonight  I  went  to  church  to  attend  de¬ 
votions  and  on  my  return  home  I  an¬ 
swered  that  letter. 

Oct.  28. — As  I  was  finishing  the  break¬ 
fast  dishes,  Pete  called  me  to  the  window 
to  see  the  two  kittens  in  a  tree.  It’s 
really  a  lilac  bush  but  it's  trimmed  like 
a  tree.  Well,  the  two  were  climbing  up 
like  a  couple  of  acrobats.  Blaekie  got 
almost  to  the  very  top  but  then  found 
herself  stuck.  For  a  moment  she  hung 
in  a  fork,  her  feet  dangling  below  her. 
She  finally  wriggled  out  of  the  annoying 
position.  Little  Tige  took  all  this  in, 
seeming  to  enjoy  the  other’s  predicament. 
But  Blaekie  had  spirit  for  she  gradually 
slid  down,  little  by  little. — “Tweet.” 


Oct.  27. — Mother  got  a  new  coffee  pot 
this  evening  and  the  best  part  of  that 
was  the  chocolates  that  were  in  it.  She 
gave  us  some,  set  them  away  and  then 
went  to  bed.  Of  course,  that  wasn’t 
enough  for  us.  We’d  have  to  have  an¬ 
other  shift.  First.  Tim  went  the  rounds 
of  the  cupboard  without  success,  then  dis¬ 
covered  me  using  his  new  pencil.  Then 
he  had  to  take  it  away  from  me  “because 
he  hadn’t  found  the  candy,”  I  guess. 
Well,  then  he  went  to  bed,  too.  That’s 
another  one  up.  Ha  !  No  sooner  was  he 
up  the  stairs  than  Kit  and  I  began  a 
search.  Kit  went  through  one  cupboard 
and  I  went  through  the  other.  Neither 
of  us  found  it.  so  we  went  into  the  next 
room  and  behold,  there  sat  that  coffee  pot 
staring  us  right  in  the  eye.  Lost  and 
found.  Shall  I  save  some  chocolates  for 
O.  P.’s  birthday?  Not  me!  I'm  not  the 
kind  of  a  kid  that  saves  candy! 

Oct.  2S. — Weather  real  nice  for  so 
late  in  the  season.  Only  the  corn  fodder 
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is  so  dry  that  we  have  to  use  gloves  to 
husk.  Jimmie  and  I  usually  put  the 
corn  in  this  P.  M.  We  put  the  bushel 
box.  nicknamed  foot-tub  up  on  the  wagon. 
Jimmie  crawled  up  on  it  and  the  thing 
tipped  right  over  and  slid  off  the  wagon, 
Jimmie  after  it.  Nobody  saw  it  but  I 
laughed  until  I  got  a  grain  of  corn  in  my 
throat  and  had  to  stop  to  swallow  it. 

Oct.  29. — Still  dry.  Poor  Jimmie  has 
an  awful  cold.  Always  sneezing  or 
coughing.  I  believe  the  aviators  could 
have  heard  him.  He’s  always  turning 
his  hat  into  an  Empress  Eugenie  and  it 
looks  swell.— “Pat.” 


Oct.  29. — Rather  a  nice  day  for  this 
month,  in  the  morning.  Went  after  the 
cows  in  the  P.  M.  About  live  o’clock  a 
big  black  cloud  was  seen  on  the  horizon 
on  the  north  side.  While  going  through 
the  woods  a  flash  of  lightning  tried  to 
blind  me,  then  it  thundered  and  me  quite 
a  distance  from  home.  Came  home  al¬ 
most  as  wet  as  a  duck. 

Oct.  30. — It's  still  raining  and  rather 
cold.  Decided  to  let  the  cows  stay  at 
home  today.  Let  them  out  to  feed  on  the 
clover  behind  the  barn.  When  I  go  to 
chase  them  in  the  pasture  one  of  the  co¬ 
bosses  is  missing.  Started  to  look  for  her 
and  found  her  caught  tight  between  the 
hunter's  camp  and  a  rock.  Had  one 
swell  time  figuring  how  to  get  her  out. 
Tried  to  lift  her  up  and  push  her  out. 
Well,  that  wouldn’t  work.  Then  I  went 
home  and  got  crowbar,  axe,  saw  and 
hammer.  Dad  decided  to  move  the  camp, 
but  it  was  impossible.  We  got  wise  as 
to  sawing  off  a  couple  of  boards  or  so  as 
they  were  sticking  out  past  the  corner 
of  the  camp.  After  this  was  done  the 
cow  gave  a  jump  and  out  she  came.  She 
probably  knew  that  it  was  Hallowe'en 
and  decided  to  play  a  few  pranks,  but  it 
didn't  work.  Had  to  replace  the  boards 
and  it  wasn’t  so  easy  to  match  them. 

The  dog  was  barking  along  the  road 
this  afternoon  sort  of  slow.  My  brother 
went  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter  and 
it  was  one  of  those  called  a  skunk  trying 
to  get  a  chicken  for  his  supper*.  Brother 
came  in  again  and  he  smelt  like  one  him¬ 
self.  1  guess  he  got  some  of  that  smell 
on  his  trousers. 

Some  of  the  flowers  are  still  in  bloom 
out  doors. — "Tony.” 


Oct.  7. — The  writer  of  this  diary  is 
lecturer  of  one  of  the  Granges  in  his  town 
and  needless  to  say,  enjoys  his  work  im¬ 
mensely.  The  Grange  is  a  great  organi¬ 
zation  for  young  farm  boys  and  girls  to 
join,  for  it  helps  them  in  unnumbered 
ways  to  express  themselves  and  also 
trains  them  in  responsibility  and  public 
speaking.  Our  State  Lecturer  is  only 
about  24  years  old  and  the  National 
Lecturer  claims  New  Hampshire  as  his 
home  also.  Yes,  New  Hampshire  is  a 
live  Grange  State.  I  hope  many  of  O.  P. 
contributors  either  belong  to  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  or  will  join  young. 

Oct.  17. — I  am  tired  tonight,  but  it  is 
a  glorious  tiredness,  obtained  from  work¬ 
ing  in  God’s  great  out  of  doors.  Every 
day  I  get  more  and  more  dissatisfied 
with  life  in  the  city,  even  though  I 
spend  nights  in  the  country.  I  long  for 
the  day,  sometimes  so  desperately,  I  am 
almost  besides  myself,  for  the  time  when 
I  can  make  “Pleasantdale  Farm”  a  real 
farm  and  not  just  a  mere  name.  I  care 
not  for  money,  for  luxuries,  just  let  me 
have  the  freedom  and  purity  of  country 
life,  undefiled  by  contact  with  the  city; 
that  is  enough  for  me.  Well,  Jupiter’s 
hand  is  getting  shaky  which  is  a  sure 
sign  that  he  had  better  give  up  writing 
and  crawl  into  bed  before  he  falls  asleep 
in  his  chair.  Goodby  until  next  year. 
Yours  for  a  future  for  Our  Page  that  has 
no  limits  except  the  sky. — Jupiter  (A). 


Oct.  12. — Got  The  R.  N.-Y.  today  and 
looked  in  vain  for  “Our  Page,”  but  sud¬ 
denly  remembered  that  it  was  not  the 
time  for  it.  I  had  long  wished  to  be  a 
member  of  Our  Page  and  now  I  hope  to 
be  recognized  as  one.  The  weather  is 
getting  like  crisp  November.  Was  pick¬ 
ing  apples  this  forenoon,  and  had  a  bad 
job.  Apple-picking  is  a  dandy  job  for 
those  who  like  it  (which  I  don’t).  Sup¬ 
per  is  on  the  stove  and  I  am  getting 
hungry.  Sis  (in  fact  tw*o  of  them)  is 
embroidering.  Hateful  job.  My  father 
calls  it  sewing  pictures.  We  have  de¬ 
lightful  times  figuring  which  are  boys  and 
which  are  girls  in  the  diarists.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  wonder  who  Rommie  is.  I  also 
sympathize  with  Larry. 

Oct.  13. — Oh.  how  cold  it  was  this 
morning !  I  felt  like  crawling  in  a 
feather  bed.  We  had  a  large  frost  last 
night.  The  girls  are  at  their  everlasting 
work  again.  The  boys  ax*e  packing  ap¬ 
ples.  Was  at  town  today. 

Oct.  15. — Well,  today  we  butchered  a 
hog  and  a  beef.  Had  fried  liver  for  din¬ 
ner  and  sausage  for  supper.  Rained  this 
evening  and  I  had  to  go  for  the  cows  on 
the  horse.  After  supper  wrapped  apples 
till  11  P.  M.  It's  jolly  good  fun  to  do 
packing,  much  more  fun  than  to  pick. — 
“Cesario.” 


Oct.  20. — Had  a  pickle  of  a  time  this 
morning !  Got  up  at  a  quarter  to  six 
this  morning,  dressed,  walked  into  the 
cold  of  a  tireless  kitchen,  cleaned  the  cof¬ 
fee-pot  and  experimented  with  the  toast¬ 
er.  Mom  had  a  headache,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  accounts,  would  keep  her  in 
bed  all  day  and  part  of  the  next.  Well, 
after  inserting  a  bundle  of  stale  bread  (I 
didn’t  dare  cut  the  new  loaf  ’cause  my 
finger  knew  all  too  well  the  conse- 
( Continued  on  Page  1164) 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  New  York 


John  Alden  and  Priscilla — By  Barbara 
Knoivles,  Rhode  Island 


I  Hear  Plump  Mice! — By  Frances  Mc¬ 
Call  (16),  Rhode  Island 


Thanksyiviny — By  John  Brannen  (13), 
Georgia 


Days  of  the  Pioneer — By  Stanley 
Sidorwicz,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Pearl  Wilfert,  New  York 


Junior — By  Tommy,  Connecticut 


Just  Bantams — By  Elspeth  Field  (12), 
New  York 


Ayrshire — By  Walter  Thayer, 
Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
New  York 

Gay  Madelon 

“Gay  Madelon”  is  the  story  of  a  little 
girl  who  has  no  mother.  Just  read  the 
first  page  and  then  stop — if  you  can.  I 
like  the  way  Ethel  Calvert  Phillips,  the 
author,  described  the  snowstorm  ■ —  the 
great  chateau.  This  story  has  its  setting 
in  Quebec  and  the  country  along  the 
Saguenay  River.  The  boy  who  couldn't 
walk,  and  the  little  French  girl  who  is 
waiting  at  the  chateau  for  her  father, 
the  guide,  are  the  leading  characters  and 
the  setting  surprised  me  by  turning  out 
to  be  right  here  in  Canada — though  the 
atmosphere  is  French.  I  would  like  to 


visit  Quebec.  This  book  pleased  me  more 
than  any  book  I  have  ever  read.  Made¬ 
lon  was  so  full  of  life  and  fun.  Poor 
little  Jou-Jou  who  was  crippled,  I  am 
sorry  that  even  in  the  end  he  could  not 
walk  without  the  support  of  a  brace,  and 
that  Madelon  had  no  mother.  Pere  Coti 
I  liked  better  than  Madelon’s  own  fath¬ 
er.  He  was  so  jolly. — Dorothy  Brodine 
(II),  New  York. 


Towser’s  Rabbit  Hunt 

“While  going  along  through  the  forest,” 
Said  Towser,  our  old  hunting  dog, 

“I  suddently  heard  a  sharp  rustle, 

And  a  rabbit  sprang  over  a  log.” 

“I  ran  in  pursuit  in  an  instant; 

The  rabbit  was  leading  the  way — 
But  soon  I  was  steadily  gaining, 

And  exceedingly  sure  of  my  prey.” 

“But  just  as  I  almost  could  seize  it 

T’was  gone  down  a  hole  out  of  sight, 
Now  whoever  would  judge  such  behavior. 
From  a  slip  of  a  rabbit,  quite  right?” 
— By  Thomas  Clement  (15). 
Michigan. 


Misconception 

They  told  her  death  was  old,  decrepit, 
grim, 

Night-cloaked  and  cavernous,  but  his 
sickle  keen, 

That  loneliness  and  heartbreak  rode  with 
him 

On  jaded  horses  angular  and  lean. 

How  could  she  know  his  chariot  rode  a 
cloud 

Of  star-dust,  glory-shrouded  like  the 
sun. 

His  countenance  well-obscured  within 
that  shroud, 

His  blackness  but  a  dazzling  blindness 
grown  ? 

Seeing  him  speed  across  the  sunset  hill 

Headlong  she  hastened  to  anticipate 

His  journey,  but  decoyed  by  her  own  will. 

Discovering  his  identity  too  late. 

O  well.  The  same  blind  path  we  all  must 
fare ; 

Perhaps  she  11  snare  his  star-dust  in 
her  hair. 

— Lois  Russell  (A),  New  YTork. 


November  Roses 

And  who  shall  say  November’s  roses  are 
not  best? 

While  the  green  spirit  of  the  year  is  laid 
to  rest, 

While  the  last  red  embers  of  Autumn's 
fires  glow, 

Belore  the  first  dream  of  the  coming 
snow, 

There  stand  November's  roses,  symbols 
of 

A  dear  God's  tender  ever-faitliful  love. 

And  when  tomorrow  comes,  and  I  wake 
to  see 

The  frost  has  taken  these  last  roses 
away  from  me, 

While  the  green  spirit  of  the  year  is  at 
rest, 

I  shall  remember — November’s  roses  were 
the  best. 

— Marie  Hettema  (16),  New  Jersey. 


Thanksgiving  Day 

Brisk  and  cheery  seems  the  town, 
Everyone  is  gay ; 

Once  each  year,  in  festive  gown. 

Comes  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Turkeys  plump  in  yellow  skin 
Greet  the  sparkling  eyes, 

Winning  o'er  the  man  within, 

Causing  gusty  sighs. 

Pumpkins  swell  their  golden  shells — 
Seems  that  burst  they  must; 

Yet  each  globe  a  story  tells 
Of  pies  with  luscious  crust. 

Housewives  bustle,  red  of  cheek, 

Odors  fill  the  air; 

Kitchens  smell  and  mutely  speak 
Of  baking  fine  and  rare. 

Boys  and  girls  without  a  frown 
Laugh  in  work  and  play — 

For  once  each  year,  in  festive  gown. 
Comes  Thanksgiving  Day. 

— Carl  Prentiss  (17),  New  York. 


Yes.  A  stands  for  Alumni. 

Were  we  wondering  if  the  arrange¬ 
ment  this  month  would  be  the  same  as 
it  was  last?  Not  a  one  mentioned  the 
fact  that  “As  Others  See  TJs”  looked 
mighty  well  on  the  third  sheet.  Like  a 
good  many  other  improvements,  the 
change  was  ordered  by  necessity.  You 
see  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  caption  was 
larger  than  usual  and  demanded  some  of 
the  space  that  “As  Others  See  Fs”  was 
using.  This  was  promptly  denied,  and 
there  you  are. 

Writes  Rommie:  “The  extra  long  spiel 
of  last  month  will  have  to  do  for  twice. 
I  date  this  November  4,  because  it  is 
after  midnight  and  I’m  still  at  it  study¬ 
ing.  What  with  a  couple  of  hours’  tests 
— one  tomorrow,  and  another  Friday, 
with  a  Latin  verb  test  for  filling  in  be¬ 
tween,  I  am  busy.  I  honestly  meant  to 
get  something  ready  this  month.  Well, 
the  little  moments  fly,  onward.  Morning 
draws  nigh,  and  I  must  study  as  well  as 
sleep.”  Rommie  evidently  hasn’t  seen 
the  October  O.  P.  yet,  and  doesn’t  know 
that  we  took  the  whole  of  said  spiel  in 
one  greedy  gulp. 

Gay  Madelon  is  a  juvenile  for  boys 
and  girls  under  10.  We  haven’t  any  data 
about  the  childhood  of  Miss  Phillips,  who 
lias  her  home  in  New  Jersey.  Kentucky 
Slim,  we  regret  to  say,  is  also  in  New 
Jersey,  looking  at  the  ocean.  Come  on 
back  to  Kentucky,  Slim.  We  forgot  to 
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mention  that  Lofty  Abrey's  State  is 
Massachusetts. 

Insn't  it  great  to  have  the  old  timers 
back — Uncle  Albert,  and  Grace  Cullis 
and  all  the  rest?  Pembroke  is  now  a 
nearly-graduate  nurse.  Let  that  sink  in, 
vou  diarist  detectives.  And  from  Berta 
Griffiths  we  have  word  of  the  “Traveling 
Magazine”  whence  all  good  Alumni  go  in 
their  after-twenty-one  lives.  Do  we  note 
the  name  of  Jane  Goddard  in  that  group? 
So  that  is  where  she  was  last  month ! 
It's  too  had,  for  she  was  only  10.  but 
it  does  give  one  an  idea  of  the  potency 
of  the  T.  M. 

May  1  state  once  again  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  would-be  contributors  that  Our 
Page  is  not  a  club  with  all  members  in 
print?  No.  Just  write  to  us,  and  you 
are  a  contributor.  Use  black  ink  on 
your  drawings — the  size  or  shape  doesn  t 
'matter,  it's  the  idea  that  counts.  Be  in¬ 
teresting  and  if  you  should  write  on 
nothing  more  pretentious  than  a  shingle 
you  will  find  yourself  in  print,  yes,  and 
in  demand. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Iva  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  City,  be¬ 
fore  the  fifth  of  the  month  if  intended 
for  December.  Work  arriving  later  must 
he  held  over.  Contributions  are  wel¬ 
come,  however,  at  any  time  of  the  month. 


Draicn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (1G), 
New  York 


“Well,  another  year  and  the  calendar 
comes  to  November  and  Thanksgiving,  so 
I  took  it  upon  myself  to  make  a  little 
attempt  at  a  poem  on  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  holiday."  —  Carl  Prentiss  (17), 
New  York. 

“I  must  thank  O.  P.  for  the  many 
friends  that  have  come  to  me.  I  am 
writing  to  nine  different  people,  seven  of 
whom  I’ve  never  even  seen.  The  roses 
that  I  have  standing  in  a  vase  before  me 
inspired  me  to  write  ‘November's  Roses.’ 
Now  that  I'm  a  full-fledged  regular  con¬ 
tributor  to  O.  P.,  I'm  enjoying  it  more 
than  ever." — Marie  Hettema  (16),  New 
J  ersey. 

“I’m  afraid  that  I'm  rather  irregular, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  one  of 
O.  P.'s  faithful  readers.  The  time  is 
growing  shorter  now  when  1  can  con¬ 
tribute  at  all,  so  I'm  sending  some  new 
rhymes.  You  can  read  them  anyway,  if 
there  are  too  many  to  print.” — Florence 
Swan  (19).  Colorado. 

“Our  Pagers  certainly  seem  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  better.  The  diaries  were  ex¬ 
cellent,  as  always,  last  month,  and  to  one 
who  cannot  draw  a  straight  line  even 
with  a  ruler,  the  drawings  seemed  un¬ 
beatable,  while  Clarice  Gilbert’s  poem- — 
well,  words  fail  me.’ — Dorothy  Safford 
(17),  New  York. 

“I’ve  almost  missed  contributing  this 
month.  Of  course  the  usual  excuse, 
school  work.  But  it's  true.  And  O,  I 
can't  bake  a  cake!  You  know  I  think  I 
forgot  the  baking  powder,  or  anything, 
but  they  always  look  so  funny.  I  can 
make  chile  con  carne,  Mexican  style,  and 
so  hot  it  would  burn  your  throat,  and  I 
will  send  you  the  recipe  sometime.”  — 
Jane  Goddard  (1G),  Ohio. 

“I  am  glad  Carl  Prentiss  suggested  the 
poets  of  O.  P.  getting  acquainted.  I 
would  like  to  correspond  with  some  of 
them  very  much.  It  would  be  a  great 
hell)  to  get  a  few  criticisms  on  my  work, 
and  I  should  be  delighted  to  give  any  I 
could.” — Bertha  Wilson,  New  York. 

“A  thousand  pardons,  two  thousand 
pardons.  I'm  convinced  you  read  these 
letters !  I  think  the  new  book  review 
column  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  I  m  quite 
sure  that  everyone  else  thinks  so,  too.  I 
haven’t  much  time  for  reading,  just 
enough  to  be  able  to  read  the  minimum 
amount  of  books  we’re  supposed  to.  I 
can't  seem  to  find  out  where  the  time 
goes.  To’  seems  to  sound  better  at  the 
end  of  that  sentence,  but  the  English 
teacher  says  ‘Never  use  a  preposition  to 
end  a  sentence  with’  Time  flies,  so  I'll 
have  to  do  the  rest  of  my  writing  (Eng¬ 
lish  and  biology)  and  then  lay  me  down 
to  rest.” — Ethel  Seidman  (15),  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


My  Diary 

(Continued  from  Page  1163) 
quences)  I  pulled  the  switch  and,  in  two 
seconds,  I  became  thoroughly  absorbed 
with  the  very  complicated  mechanism  of 
this  modern  invention.  Soon,  however, 
a  burnt  thumb  brought  me  back  to  the 
present  (and  the  kitchen  sink)  ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  stove  wasn’t  lit,  that  there 
was  no  wood  in  the  house  and  that 
breakfast  had  yet  to  be  prepared. 

Exploring  the  depths  of  the  outhouse, 
a  flashlight  yielded  a  scraggly  armful  of 
wet  wood.  Then  (by  mistake,  of  course), 
I  actually  tore  up  the  main  section  of 
the  paper  that  the  milkman  had  left  10 
minutes  before,  I  prepared  to  torture  the 
kitchen  range.  First,  I  inserted  several 
leaves  of  the  Morning  Journal,  to  my  ut¬ 
most  indignation,  and  portrayal  of  my 


vocal  power,  for  I  had  forgotten  the  hot 
ashes  which  remained  from  last  night's 
coal  fire.  I  had  hoped  that  it  would 
wake  Brother,  who.  I  was  sure,  was 
sleepily  chuckling  over  my  ill-fortune. 
"Well,  can  you  believe  it,  he  never  stirred ! 

I  went  into  the  pantry,  after  smoking 
the  whole  house  with  the  aid  of  the  fire¬ 
wood,  and  began  to  rummage  first  the 
icebox,  the  shelves  and  then  the  china 
closet.  Arming  myself  with  a  frying-pan. 
a  spoon,  three  eggs  and  almost  half  a 
pound  of  butter.  I  was  brought  back  to 
our  modern  pestilences  by — you  guessed 
it — the  toast. 

Not  satisfying  myself  with  the  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  presented  by  the  charred 
slice.  1  carried  it  into  the  sink,  letting 
the  cold  water  run  over  it  in  the  hope  of 
having  it  softened.  But,  ruins  to  my  ex¬ 
pectations.  An  acrid  odor  much  more 
unsupportable  than  any  I  had  yet  experi¬ 
enced  that  morning,  was,  I  had  no  doubt, 
wafted  into  the  east  bedrooms  for  in  two 
minutes  I  had  the  whole  family,  mother 
and  brother  included,  framed  in  the  door¬ 
way.  holding  their  noses  and  staring 
stonily  at  me. 

Who  said  I  need  experience?  Oh,  yeah! 

Oct.  22. — Went  over  last  issue  of  Our 
Page  carefully  searching  for  my  own 
revered  name,  but,  alas,  I  met  with  the 
same  failure  which  marked  my  one  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  attempts  previous  to  my 
last  ten.  Well,  I'll  do  better  next  time. 

Oct.  29. — O-o-o-o-w-w-w-a-a-h  !  Today 
we  had  the  dreaded  and  hated  but  nec¬ 
essary  monthly  tests  in  algebra,  yes,  that 
pestiferous  subject,  French  and  history. 

Do  I  like  them?  Say!  They  make  me 
shudder  every  time  I  think  of  them.  His¬ 
tory  was  not  so  bad  except  for  the  fact 
that  I'm  positively  and  absolutely  sure 


Dear  Readers  of  O.  P. :  I  am  sending 
you  a  snap  of  me,  taken  on  the  steps  of 
the  house  where  I  am  staying.  Hope 
you  all  appreciate  the  milk-bottle  back¬ 
ground. — Eugenia  Powers  (18),  Vermont. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Said  goodby  last 
month,  and  coming  back  this  month  for 
the  birthday  party.  Here’s  me,  wishing 
you  all  kinds  of  luck  always. — Iona  Welk¬ 
er  (A),  New  York. 


that  I  had  at  least  11  out  of  every  20  of 
the  answers  wrong.  Pity  me,  dear  read¬ 
er  !  I'll  surely  need  it  when  they  learn 
of  my  brilliant  scholastic  success,  at 
home. 

Oct.  30. — Learned  yesterday’s  marks. 
Not  so  bad,  only  failed  in  two  tests.  (No 
exclamation  point  needed  her,  I've  giv¬ 
en  up  hope  and  my  spirit  is  broken.)  I 
find  that  my  autographs  and  even  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes  cannot  interest  me  as  they 
did  Tuesday  last.  Oh.  well.  I'll  revive! 
Rommie  sure  takes  the  cookies !  Gosh, 
did  you  ever  seen  such  likeable  imperti¬ 
nence  and  such  (surely  I'll  say  it!)  hu¬ 
mor  written  with  such  a  mystifying  at¬ 
mosphere?  Why  he  takes  side-seat  with 
the  famous  Pembroke  himself!  Not  that 
there  is  any  connection,  of  course,  ’cause 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  a  he!  — 
Flannel  Feet. 


Life  is  proving  to  be  more  and  more 
interesting  as  the  months  fly  by,  and 
1  hat's  just  what  they  seem  to  be  doing. 
Experiences  crop  up  in  all  sorts  of 
forms,  here  and  there,  in  short  stories, 
poems,  free  verse — what  have  you  !  It's 
getting  so  I've  even  started  stories  on 
duty,  and  hold  the  listeners  engrossed  ! — 
Pembroke  (A). 


Letters  Wanted 

Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
should  be  mailed  to  this  office  in  care  of  Iva 
Unger.  Remember  that  unstamped  envelopes 
cannot  be  mailed. 

Virginia  Harrington  (IS).  New  York:  Virginia 
Higgins  (15).  Massachusetts:  Leona  Lasky  (12), 
New  York:  Hester  Carver  (12).  Vermont;  Norma 
Bailey  (17),  Vermont:  Esther  Davenport  (14), 
New  York;  Catherine  MacDonald  (14),  New 
Jersey;  Florence  Vanderbush  (17),  New  York; 
Elsie  Springer  (18),  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends :  I  have  been  reading  O. 
P.  for  over  a  year  but  never  had  courage 
to  write  until  after  reading  the  latest  is¬ 
sue  that  came  today.  I  am  16,  and 
graduated  from  high  school  in  June. 
1930.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
some  of  you  boys  and  girls.  This  snap¬ 
shot  was  taken  in  the  glare  of  the  sun. 
Please  excuse  the  squint. — Amos  Plall, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends :  I’m  sending  a  picture 
of  me  and  my  dog  in  my  flower  garden.— 
Dorothy  Parkhurst  (10),  Maine. 


Winter 

The  world  is  a  glorious,  glimmering  light, 

The  trees  are  all  covered  with  gold, 
And  diamonds  and  crystals  that  sparkle 
so  bright, 

The  kind  that  can  never  be  sold. 

They  cannot  be  gathered,  they  cannot  be 
bought, 

They're  there  for  us  just  to  see 
The  work,  the  wonders,  the  glory  of 
Nature, 

As  in  Winter  she  dresses  the  trees. 

No  one  can  describe  this  sparkling 
beauty, 

No  words  can  ever  be  found 
To  describe  the  joy  you  feel  in  your  heart 

When  you  see  how  Winter  is  crowned. 

— Gena  C’anestrain  (11),  Connecticut. 


Draicn  by  Alice  Chew  (19), 
New  Jersey 


It  is  months  now  since  I  have  been 
with  Our  Page.  In  fact  I  have  not  even 
been  able  to  see  the  last  several  issues. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  right  this  is  the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  Our  Page.  My 
contributions  were  spread  over  a  period 
of  seven  years.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  the  experience  gained  by  the  artists, 
etc.,  of  Our  Page  is  educational  as  well 
as  useful  in  the  future. — Eeli  Hirsimaki 
(A),  Ohio. 


I  walk  almost  two  miles  to  work  every 
morning.  It's  hiking,  just  what  I  like. 
The  scenery  is  lovely  now,  the  leaves 
have  changed  to  so  many  beautiful  colors. 
Of  course  I  walk  home,  too,  but  it’s  dark 
then.  Sometimes  millions  of  stars  are 
out  and  other  times  it’s  as  dark  as  it 
can  be ;  again  it  may  be  moonlight. — - 
Amy  I.  Springer  (A),  Pennsylvania. 


I  have  watched  Our  Page  each  month 
and  it  really  is  amazing  how  rapidly  it 
is  expanding.  Keep  up  the  good  work 
and  we’ll  soon  have  Our  Page  sent  to  us 
“under  separate  cover.”  Having  “gradu¬ 
ated”  from  Our  Page  doesn't  dim  my  in¬ 
terest  in  it  and  I'm  sure  that  many  of 
the  other  boys  and  girls  past  the  con¬ 
tributing  age  feel  the  same.  I  think  it  is 
wonderful  to  have  the  alumni  write  in 
each  year.  —  Barbara  Knowles  (A), 
Rhode  Island. 


I  am  afraid  I  haven’t  much  to  say,  but 
I  want  you  to  know  I  still  enjoy  Our 
Page.  Of  course  it  is  getting  better  all 
the  time  and  I  hope  Dorothy  Brodine 
continues  her  spider  stories.  They  are 
fine.  Have  any  of  Our  Page  gardeners 
ever  tried  raising  Clarkia?  It  is  very 


Drawn  by  Erma  Ilerschey,  Pennsylvania 

pretty  and  not  hard  to  raise  if  you  wrater 
them  a  little.  I  bought  a  small  Lantana 
last  Spring  and  it  is  about  six  feet  high 
now  and  still  growing  and  blooming.  It 
has  been  covered  with  blossoms  all  Sum¬ 
mer.—  Maereta  Ilerschey  (A),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Why,  Iva  Unger,  of  course  we  still 
read  Our  Page  !  No  matter  how  old  we 
become,  we  Alumnae  will  keep  our  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Page.  It  has  been  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  ever  during  this  past  year 
and  it’s  really  rather  a  shame  to  ask  the 
active  contributors  to  give  up  some  of 
their  precious  space  to  us.  What  are  we 
doing?  I  can  easily  answer  for  myself 
— Walking,  sweeping  floors,  milking  cows, 
feeding  chickens,  cooking,  washing,  split¬ 
ting  wood,  churning  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  dozen  and  one  things  that  can  be 
found  to  do  on  a  Fall  day  on  the  farm. 
When  evening  comes  1  chase  synonyms 
till  they're  dizzy  and  then  feed  them  to 
“Rambler”  till  his  keys  ache.  The  poor 
thing  is  suffering  from  chronic  indiges¬ 
tion  caused  by  too  many  mixed  meta¬ 
phors.  When  hyperboles  and  epigrams 
commence  fighting  it  certainly  is 
time  to  go  to  bed.  In  dreams  I  plan 
the  gowns  I  shall  wear  on  each  occasion 
when  I  receive  the  Atlantic,  Pulitzer, 
and  Nobel  awards.  I'm  not  at  all  greedy, 
you  see.  for  I've  limited  my  dreams  to 
the  three.  One  of  the  thrilling  moments 
of  the  week  comes  with  a  big.  fat  en¬ 
velope  which  contains  “The  Traveling 
Magazine.”  The  co-editors  and  contribu¬ 
tors,  critics  and  publishers,  are  Alice 
Pearl  Dorsey,  Jane  Goddard,  Iva  Swayer 
and  James  Buscaglia.  It's  a  great  treat 
to  read  their  work!  If  any  Our  Pagers, 
past  or  present,  are  interested  enough  to 
want  to  learn  more  about  our  “T.  M.” 
we'll  be  very  glad  to  tell  them  all  there  is 
to  say! — Bertha  B.  Griffiths  (A),  Con- 
nec-ticut. 


November  3  and  just  in  time  for  the 
anniversary  number  of  Our  Page!  It 
looks  more  like  October  down  in  this 
part  of  Jersey  with  all  the  red  and  yel¬ 
low  leaves  still  around.  The  grass  is 
still  green  in  some  places,  and  quite  a 
few  flowers  are  blooming  in  near-by  gar¬ 
dens.  Very  different  from  the  weather 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  Neiv  York 


described  in  my  contribution  to  Our 
Page !  Wishing  you  and  every  member 
of  Our  Page  a  glad  Thanksgiving  and 
plenty  of  turkey. — June  Doolittle  (A), 
New  Jersey. 


1  still  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  “our 
work”  including  my  own.  It  has  been 
nearly  three  years  now  since  I  con¬ 
tributed  to  Our  Page,  and  now  I  sit  back 
and  watch  my  little  daughter  creeping 
around  on  the  floor  and  wonder  if  maybe 
some  day  she  will  be  able  to  enjoy  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  Page  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  Best  of  wishes  for  your  success. 
— Pearl  Lynn  Ayers  (A),  New  York. 


Here  I'm  again  writing  a  few  lines, 
this  time  as  one  of  the  alumni.  It  would 
be  nice  if  lots  of  us  would  return  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  twelfth  birthday  of  Our  Page. 
I’ve  read  and  certainly  enjoyed  Our  Page 
all  through  the  Summer. — Pearl  Wilfert 
(A),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey 

The  Explorers’  Thanksgiving 

How  tiiat  north  wind  howled  and  whistled 
On  that  cold  Thanksgivin’  Day. 

We  were  in  our  hut  that  mornin', 

Seemed  as  if  we'd  hafta  stay, 

•For  no  man  would  risk  that  blizzard 
Fer  a  bite  o’  turkey  meat, 

Not  when  we  had  cans  o’  chicken. 

That  was  good  enough  tuh  eat. 

Yes,  they  had  a  monster  turkey 
Down  there  at  th’  tradin’  post; 

Seems  if  I  could  almos’  taste  it, 

Or  at  least  could  smell  it  roast. 

An’  our  chicken  all  in  pieces, 

Not  a  single  bone  tuh  pick, 

Yes,  that  weather  in  th’  Northland 
Sure  played  us  one  mean  ol’  trick. 

But  we  had  some  canned  plum  puddin’ 
An’  we  decorated  gay 

With  some  paper  corn  an’  pumpkins, 

Like  a  reg’lar  holiday. 

After  dinner,  ’long  toward  evenin’, 

Why,  th’  moon  shone  on  th’  snow. 

Yes,  that  storm  had  ceased  all  howlin’, 
That’s  th’  way  things  seemta  go. 

— June  Doolittle,  New  Jersey. 


On  the  Coast  to  Coast  Tour 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Some  of  you 
may  like  to  see  this  pliotG  I  am  sending. 
It  is  of  Bernard  Iiines  and  me  (beside 
the  porter)  when  we  went  on  The  K. 
N.-Y.  tour  last  August.  At  first  I  was 
afraid  that  no  one  near  my  age  would  be 
aboard,  but  at  Albany  Bernard  boarded 
the  train  with  his  parents. 

Mr.  Drew  as  well  as  all  the  other  por¬ 
ters  seemed  glad  to  have  us.  We  had 
lots  of  fun  with  them.  I  suppose  you 
wonder  what  we  did  when  we  were  not 
watching  the  scenery  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  car.  There  is  a  narrow  corridor 
running  along  one  side  of  those  cars  that 
are  made  up  in  compartments.  We  wait¬ 
ed  until  there  wTas  no  one  in  sight,  so  as 
not  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  then  we  ran 
through  the  train  from  car  to  car.  It  is 
fun  just  to  walk  up  and  down,  for  the 
train  is  always  doing  things  you  don’t 
expect,  beside?  stopping  and  starting 
suddently. 

The  hotel  at  Glacier  National  Park  is 
made  of  the  trunks  of  large  trees.  The 
Blaekfeet  Indians  held  a  powwow  for  us. 
Mother  had  her  picture  taken  in  front  of 
one  of  their  tepees.  She  sent  it  back  to 
them,  and  much  to  her  surprise  one  of 
the  Indians  sent  her  a  beautiful  neck¬ 
lace  in  return.  There  are  red  beads  to 
represent  the  sun ;  dark  blue  beads  for 
the  sky ;  light  blue  beads  for  the  early 
morning  star,  white  for  the  rain  clouds 
that  make,  the  crops  grow,  and  at  the 
bottom,  eagle  claws  for  strength.  My 
mother  and  1  climbed  part  of  Mt.  Rainier 
with  a  guide.  It  is  14,408  feet  high.  We 
climbed  1.300  feet  one  afternoon  and 
traveled  0*4  miles.  We  went  to  the  ice 
cave.  I  enjoyed  everything  so  much  that 
I  hope  I  may  go  on  the  next  year’s  trip. 
I  hope  there  will  be  more  children.  It 
has  helped  me  in  my  studies,  and  I  have 
received  many  extras  telling  about  my 
experience  in  class. — Evelyn  Brink  (11), 
Long  Island. 


Mrs.  Spider  and  Her  Family 

And  now  my  dear  readers  (if  anybody 
is  reading  this)  wc  will  see  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  our  spider  friends. 

“Where  are  your  ma  and  sister?”  asked 
Cousin  Tillie. 

“I  don’t  know,”  sobbed  Lotta. 

“They  must  have  disappeared,”  and 
she  looked  around  for  a  sight  of  them. 

So  off  they  started,  in  search  of  the 
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two  lost  ones.  They  were  about  to  give 
up  hope  when  they  met  an  octopus. 

“Could  you  tell  us,”  cjuestioned  Susie, 
“Have  you  seen  our  mother?” 

The  octopus  wiggled,  adjusted  his 
specs,  coughed,  blinked  his  eye  and  said, 
“What?” 

“Have  you  see  our  mother  and  sister?” 

“Well  what  sort  of  persons  are  they?” 
asked  Mr.  Octopus. 

“Well  ma  wears  specs  and  Natalie,  our 
sister — ” 

Just  then  they  heard  two  voices  cry, 
“Help,  help!” 

And  another  voice  yelled,  “You  hus¬ 
sies  !” 

“Those  voices  sound  familiar,”  said 
Whizz. 

“Excuse  me,”  begged  the  curious  sea 
creature,  “but  my  wife  has  caught  some¬ 
thing  for  lunch.  Goodby.” 

The  spiders  peered  within  the  octo¬ 
pus’s  cave  and  saw — oh  me,  oh  my ! 
What  they  did  see  !  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  Heav¬ 
en  bless  us  !  What  they  saw  !  They  ac¬ 
tually  saw — oh,  I  can't  make  the  pen 
write  it — honestly  I  can’t !  It’s  stub¬ 
born,  and  if  it  would  write  it  I  couldn’t 
write  it  any  way.  Dear!  dear! 

Well,  they  saw  their  ma  and  sister! 

“Ma !  ma !”  screeched  Baby  Spider. 

Then  a  terrible  gust  of  sea  wind  blew 
ma  and  Natalie  right  out  of  the  cave. 

And  how  they  embraced  each  other  ! 

“We  must  get  out  of  this  nasty  ocean 
some  wray,”  said  ma. 

At  that  moment  along  came  the  ter¬ 
rible  sawdust-eared  flopapsieslapena.  No 
words  can  describe  it.  It  eats  ships  at 
one  gulp.  Oh  a  flopapsieslapena  is  de¬ 
plorable  !  People  die  at  the  sight  of  one. 

Then  with  a  l-44th  of  a  gulp  he  swal¬ 
lowed  them  all.— Dorothy  Brodine  (It), 
New  York.  (To  Be  Continued). 
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Rhymes  from  the  Rockies 

ANTIQUE  SHOP 

Just  step  inside  this  door  and  up  these 
stairs,  please ; 

Oh,  I’m  sure  you’ve  never  seen  such  bar¬ 
gains  as  these ; 

For  here  is  a  lounge  at  least  five  cen¬ 
turies  old ; 

And  this  divan  was  made  e’er  the  earth 
grew  cold. 

No,  this  deck  was  not  fashioned  in  some 
foreign  clime. 

But  came  long  before  Queen  Victoria’s 
time. 

Just  try  this  stool  with  the  moss-green 
cushion  on  top ; 

Ah !  I  knew  that  you  would  be  tempted 
to  stop. 

But  come,  you  must  see  my  beautiful  bed 

Where,  when  Pan  grew  weary  he  rested 
his  head. 

Genuine  pine  are  these  what-nots,  with 
birds’  nests  on  the  shelves ; 

And  so  solid  that  they  must  have  been 
used  by  the  elves. 

And  this  music  box  has  the  sound  of  a 
wild  creek  in  it, 

And  also  the  songs  of  the  thrush  and  the 
linnet. 

Oh !  too  bad  you  must  go — six  o’clock 
isn’t  near, 

And  besides — we  have  no  closing  time 
here. 

You  think  you  must  go?  Oh,  very  well, 
then — 

But  let’s  go  exploring  in  this  canyon 
again  ! 


REVELATION 

I  was  longing  for  adventure 
One  beautiful  Fall  day, 

When  everything  was  silent, 

And  my  friends  had  gone  away. 

I  went  wandering  down  a  roadway — 
When  lo !  What  did  I  see? 

The  plumed  hats  of  an  army 
Just  in  front  of  me. 

I  gazed  in  mute  astonishment 
Until  I  saw  them  nod — 

And  when  I  came  up  closer 
’Twas  a  bank  of  goklenrod. 


OBSERVATIONS 

The  flowers  of  the  Summer, 

The  brilliant  leaves  of  Fall 
May  still  be  seen  in  Winter — 

And  the  sight  is  free  to  all. 

Just  lift  your  eyes  at  sunset 
And  view  the  flaming  sky — 

It  is  the  flower’s  heaven, 

They  go  there  when  they  die. 

Ye  dwellers  in  the  cities, 

Ye  tillers  of  the  sod, 

Look  up !  And  take  a  lesson 
From  this  masterpiece  of  God. 

— Florence  Swan  (19),  Colorado. 


The  Turn  Toward  Winter 

November,  when  the  days  grow  cold, 
And  winds  grow  fierce  and  strong, 
And  rain  and  hail  are  messengers 
That  Winter  comes  along. 


All  Styles 

with  Beautiful  Glass 
and  Parchment  Shades 

A  style  for  every  purpose  at 
a  price  for  every  purse.  Ex¬ 
quisite  hand-decorated 
shades  in  both  Glass  and 
Parchment  are  available.  Table, Vase,  Hanging 
Plain  Glass,  too,  if  preferred.  Bracket  and  Floor 


Lamps 


ALADDIN  Has 
10  Big  Features 

Burns  common  kerosene  (coal- 
oil).  Lights  instantly.  Gives  a 
modem  white  light  equal  to  10 
ordinary  lamps.  Absolutely 
safe.  Bums  94%  air.  The  most 
economical  of  all  lights.  No 
odor,  smoke,  noise  or  trouble. 
No  generating  or  waiting;  a 
snatch  and  a  minute  that’s  all. 
All  styles;  table,  hanging, brack¬ 
et,  vase  and  floor  lamps,  in  nickel 
and  bronze.  Endorsed  by  world’s 
highest  authorities. 


Write  us  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
and  the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer 


THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY 
of  America,  Inc. 

609  W.  Lake  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Wonderful  New 


Instant 

Light 


Mantle 

Lamp 


Aladdin 

Economical  WHITE  LIGHT 


IN  THE  WORLD 


Tests  by  foremost  scientists  prove  Aladdin  light  over  four  times  more 
economical  than  the  best  open  flame  kerosene  (coal-oil)  lamp  made.  It  will 
save  its  cost  in  a  few  months  and  keep  on  saving  for  a  life  time.  jYou  can 
not  longer  afford  to  use  old  style  lamps,  when  you  can  have  and  enjoy  this 
wonderful  modem  white  light  at  an  actual  saving.  Note  its  10  big  features 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  have  your  Christmas 
money  go  farther  by  maldng  your  own  presents. 

Baskets  made  by  our  easy  method  offer  you  a  wide 
variety  of  ideal  Christmas  gifts.  You  will  enjoy  mak¬ 
ing  them  and  they  will  be  appreciated  by  your  frie-nds. 

Instruction  Book  Only  lOc 

The  art  of  basketry  is  completely  explained  in  our 
instruction  hook.  A  catalog  of  all  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  included. 

You  can  begin  at  once. 

SEND  YOUR  DIME  TO 

THE  H.  H.  PERKINS  COMPANY 

258  Shelton  Avenue,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  spool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  full  refund. 

COMFITAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


]H  PLUMBING  SUPPLIES 

VggL  New  FREE  Catalog 

lYiT  '  Buy  Direct — Save  V2  I  u  J 

>-»  on  all  Plumbing,  Heating  and  IT.  j 

— aj — 3-n  Roofing  Supplies.  Send  for  jgS-r-JL- 
\  J  FREE  CATALOG  full  of  Real  11  ! 

[T  I  t  Bargains.  *-*— 

STANLEY  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc 

407  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makes  Steaks  Tender 


Amazing  new  kitchen  utility  makes  the 
tasty  cheaper  cuts  tender  as  the  best; 
leaves  no  "tough  ends”  to  become  left¬ 
overs.  At  a  gentle  rolling  stroke  twenty 
tiny  razor-steel  blades  sever  the  tough  mat¬ 
ted  fibres  without  releasing  tasty  juices. 

Made  of  stainless  steel;  designed  to 
cleanse  thoroughly  by  hot-rinsing. 

Send  for  TENDER- BTT'E  today,  $1 
postpaid.  Money  refunded  if 
not  delighted  after  trial. 

TENDER-ETTE  CO.,  Dent.  R, 

Burlington,  Vt. 


TENDER-ETTE 


LET  US  TAIM 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Semi  for  FREE  Catalog 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reauiremente,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  If  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

$1.15  lb.  Knitting  yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  tree. 

H,  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


ORGANIZED  CO-OPERATION 


A  NEW  BOOK] 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE— The  Development  of  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles  and 
Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative  Organiz¬ 
ation.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-oper¬ 
ation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distribution 
of  Farm  Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-operative 
subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  U  books  have 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

contented  themselves  with  accounts  of  co-op¬ 
erative  work  where  established.  It  has  been 
mostly  propaganda  and  exhortation.  This 
was  all  good  in  its  time.  But  we  have  grown 
beyond  it.  Farmers  are  now  committed  to 
co-operation.  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last 
a  unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is  principles 
and  definite  policies  that  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
better,  books  will  follow  on  this  line;  but  for 
the  present  there  is  no  other  book  seriously 
treating  the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 


Then  is  the  time  when  fires  are  good, 
And  cellars  filled  with  coal, 

And  bins  heaped  up  with  Summer’s  fruit, 
Will  c-heer  the  human  soul. 

— Jane  Goddard  (16),  Ohio. 


Bound  in  Cloth.  Price  25c 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  publisher  of  a  large  middle  west¬ 
ern  daily  newspaper  has  agreed  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  any  cease  and  desist  order 
that  may  be  issued  by  the  commission 
against  the  advertiser-vendor  of  a  stom¬ 
ach  and  kidney  medicine.  Advertisements 
of  this  medicine  as  carried  in  the  news¬ 
paper  were  said  to  be  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing.  The  advertising  claims  of  the  vend¬ 
or  will  be  revised  to  conform  with  the 
truth. 

The  publisher  of  another  newspaper 
with  a  large  circulation  heretofore  print¬ 
ing  the  advertisements  of  a  vocational  in¬ 
struction  bureau,  has  also  signed  a  stipu¬ 
lation  agreeing  to  discontinue  publication 
of  this  bureau's  advertisements,  which 
were  held  to  be  false  and  misleading.  — ■ 
Bulletin. 

Fifty  years  ago  when  The  It.  N.-Y., 
practically  alone,  refused  those  lines  of 
advertising  and  exposed  the  deceit  in 
them,  and  the  danger  to  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  of  them,  it  was  said  that  our  publish¬ 
ing  experience  would  be  short  because  no 
paper  could  pay  its  expenses  without  this 
profitable  line  of  advertising.  Slowly  avc 
saw  the  change  develop  until  papers  gen¬ 
erally  became  comparatively  free  from 
the  worst  examples  of  quack  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  advertising.  It  is  too  bad  that  a 
Federal  bureau  must  intervene  now  to 
bring  some  prominent  publishers  to  real¬ 
ize  their  responsibility  to  their  readers. 
If  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  no  other  service  to 
its  credit,  it  would  be  proud  of  its  record 
in  being  the  first  not  only  to  refuse  all 
kinds  of  deceptive  advertising,  but  to  lead 
a  reform  in  the  publishing  business.  The 
subscribers  who  supported  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  this  policy  deserve  their  big  share  in 
the  work.  It  could  not  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  without  them.  There  is  joy  in 
publishing  a  paper  for  subscribers  avIio 
support  and  encourage  every  moral  pro¬ 
posal. 

My  husband  has  been  insured  against 
accident  for  five  years  with  the  North 
American  Insurance  Company  of  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill.  Ilis  policy  number  is  3,006,875, 
premiums  paid  February  2,  1928.  On 
December  18,  1928,  he  slipped  on  the  ice 
and  broke  his  collar-bone.  lie  is  a  labor¬ 
ing  man.  and  has  been  unable  to  Avork  for 
a  long  time.  The  doctor  charged  $35.  I 
sent  the  company  claim,  and  had  an  at¬ 
torney  Avrite  them,  but  they  never  sent 
him  one  cent.  Are  they  not  liable  for  the 
doctor's  bill  at  least?  MRS.  II.  P. 

Neiv  York. 

The  policy  Avas  not  sent  us.  The  com¬ 
pany  claims  that  the  policy  does  not  cov¬ 
er  doctor's  charges  for  treatment,  ‘‘but 
only  for  the  items  of  expense  for  medi¬ 
cines  obtained  on  doctor’s  prescription. 
There  is,  the  company  claims,  no  in¬ 
demnity  payable  for  a  fracture  of  a  col¬ 
lar-bone  unless  the  injury  occurred  under 
conditions  described  in  the  policy,  but  not 
Avlien  caused  by  slipping  on  ice.  It  makes 
no  provision  for  payment  of  doctor's 
bills,  and  covers  medicine  bills  only  when 
bought  on  doctor’s  prescription,  and  then 
not  to  exceed  $20.  Proof  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  so  bought  must  be  furnished. 

While  AA-e  have  not  seen  this  particular 
policy,  Ave  accept  the  company  s  explana¬ 
tion  as  correct.  This  company  has  re¬ 
jected  some  claims  which  avc  afterAvards 
convinced  them  were  legitimate,  and 
Avhieh  the  company  finally  paid.  But 
our  criticism  of  the  North  American  In¬ 
surance  Company's  limited  policies  is 
that  they  are  so  technically  draAvn  that 
they  have  the  appearance  of  being  a 
Avonderful  bargain,  but  in  reality  cover 
only  a  very  I’cav  accidents,  and  these  must 
occur  in  a  particular  AA'ay  to  draw  an  in¬ 
demnity.  This  gives  agents  opportunity 
to  mislead  and  deceive  the  people.  The 
agent  often  tells  his  prospect  that  the 
dollar  policy  covers  every  accident,  any- 
Avliere,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  covers 
only  a  very  feAv  accidents  that  happen  in 
a  particular  way.  You  may  be  hurt  in 
many  Avays  but  unless  the  wagon  is 
wrecked  there  is  no  indemnity.  Some  of 
the  States  are  iioav  refusing  to  alloAV 
policies  Avith  some  of  these  provisions  to 
be  sold.  New  York  State  should  pro¬ 
hibit  all  misleading  provisions. 

I  sold  a  piece  of  property  with  the 
understanding  that  the  buyer  might  put 
a  first  mortgage  on  it  to  finance  the  cost 
of  a  new  building  to  be  erected  on  it, 
and  I  to  take  a  second  mortgage  for  a 
part  of  the  purchase  price.  This  mort¬ 
gage  was  recorded  immediately  after  the 
first,  but  iioav  I  learn  an  additional  mort¬ 
gages  has  been  given  Avithout  consulting 
me.  My  second  mortgage  is  due,  and  in¬ 
terest  is  not  paid.  What  rights  have  I 
in  the  matter?  a  subscriber. 

New  Yoi'li, 


The  additional  mortgage  does  not  con¬ 
cern  you.  You  may  bring  foreclosure 
now  on  your  second  mortgage,  and  if  sold, 
the  new  mortgage  Avould  have  to  bid  the 
property  in,  unless  the  holder  chose  to 
lose  his  investment.  In  that  case,  if  there 
Avere  no  other  bidders  you  Avould  have  to 
bid  it  in  to  save  the  money  you  have  in 
it.  You  should  have  had  an  agreement 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  first  mortgage 
Avould  go  directly  to  pay  for  the  new 
building  as  it  advanced  in  construction. 
This  information  Avas  given  in  a  letter  to 
save  time,  and  Ave  are  already  advised 
that  the  matter  is  iioav  adjusted  with  as¬ 
surances  that  the  information  Avas  help¬ 
ful  in  the  settlement.  It  is  published, 
for  general  information. 


My  Avife  and  I  OAvn  a  farm  up  North 
on  Avhieh  the  national  bank  there  holds 
a  mortgage.  We  Avant  to  pay  it.  Is  it 
necessary  to  have  a  laAvyer  and  both  of 
us  go  up  there?  It  is  a  long  journey  and 
I  Avould  like  to  do  it  in  one  trip.  1  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  procedure. 
Do  Ave  have  to  get  a  new  deed?  I  Avould 
like  to  know  everything  that  is  necessary 
to  do.  J.  R. 

Long  Island. 

This  is  a  simple  matter.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  for  your  Avife  to  make  the  trip, 
nor  even  for  you  to  make  it.  Write  the 
bank  and  give  the  day  and  date  you  Avisli 
to  make  payment.  Give  the  name  and 
address  of  your  local  bank,  and  ask  if  a 
certified  or  cashier's  check  on  your  bank 
Avould  be  satisfactory.  Ask  the  bank 
holding  the  mortgage  to  have  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  ready  on  the  day  you  fix  for  pay¬ 
ment,  and  ask  them  to  give  you  the 
amount  due  on  the  mortgage  including 
principal,  interest  and  fees  for  drawing 
the  satisfaction,  and  recording  same  in 
the  county  records  and  a  certificate  from 
the  county  clerk  or  recording  official  that 
the  satisfaction  has  been  filed  and  re¬ 
corded.  You  can  then  have  your  local 
bank  send  the  remittance  to  the  national 
bank  and  arrange  to  have  the  satisfaction 
recorded  and  the  certificate  and  old  mort¬ 
gage  returned  to  you  through  your  local 
bank.  If  you  prefer  to  make  the  journey 
and  see  it  all  through,  the  only  difference 
is  that  you  Avould  carry  the  remittance 
Avith  you  and  receive  satisfaction  and 
old  mortgage  direct  and  file  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  yourself  with  the  county  clerk  as  a 
cancellation  of  the  mortgage. 


Our  request  in  issue  of  October  3  for 
information  of  the  location  of  I.  J.  Bern¬ 
stein,  who  left  his  address  at  Pittsburgh 
without  leaving  neiv  address,  has  brought 
information  from  several  of  our  vigilant 
and  helpful  friends.  Reports  of  October 
31  from  Cincinnati,  O.,  say  that  Irwin 
J.  Bernstein,  35,  claiming  to  be  a  realtor, 
was  held  by  the  police  on  a  charge  of 
passing  fraudulent  checks.  George  A. 
Ivahney,  entered  a  complaint  against 
Bernstein  for  Avriting  a  $1,000  false  check 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Trust  Company.  lie 
Avas  released  on  $1,000  bond.  Later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  he  avus  re-arrested 
by  U.  S.  authorities  for  alleged  fraudu¬ 
lent  use  of  the  mails. 

In  a  report  of  November  3  it  is  said 
that  Post  Office  Inspector  S.  E.  Sieg¬ 
fried,  Cleveland,  O.,  swore  out  a  Avarrant 
against  Irwin  J.  Bernstein,  35,  and 
Joseph  Goldman,  33,  on  account  of  mis¬ 
use  of  the  mails  in  a  “chicken  farm  SAvin- 
dle.”  The  officers’  investigations  revealed 
(hat  the  tAA'o  men  promoted  sales  of 
“units”  in  the  Rosemede  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.,  Elyria,  O.,  for  $1,500.  The  “overt 
act”  charged  is  that  they  obtained  $585 
in  cash  and  pledges  for  $750  in  monthly 
installments  of  $17  each  from  Stanley 
Steigleder,  Clifton  Heights,  O.,  for  a 
$1,500  “unit.”  The  “unit”  consists  of  a 
lot  50x150  and  100  chickens.  The  com¬ 
pany  Avas  to  supply  experts  and  75  per 
cent  of  the  profits  Avas  to  go  to  the  “unit” 
holder. 

It  will  he  recalled  that  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  delivered  1,000  chickens  to  the 
Rosemede  Farm,  Elyria,  O.,  and  received 
a  sight-draft  on  a  Pittsburgh  bank.  It 
came  back  not  paid,  and  I.  J.  Bernstein 
replaced  it  later  with  a  check  on  the 
Elyria  bank.  This  Avas  returned  also. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  default  of 
payments  on  the  checks  Mr.  Bernstein 
sets  up  a  claim  that  something  Avas  put 
over  on  him  in  the  chicken  deal.  He 
couples  his  alleged  complaint  with  a 
threat  of  a  libel  suit  against  us. 


AS  EGG 


STEADILY 

CLIMB 

irUlfLQXXAJS  LjOU/t  p/T.O^ittL,toO,  u>utn 

due  rrux^-ke^L  tka±  a  Luxrxxrutee. 

HOST  EGGS 


DOLLAR 


WITH  egg  prices  showing  the  widest  margin  of  profit 
over  feed  cost  that  we  have  seen  in  ten  years,  and 
with  this  margin  steadily  increasing,  now  is  the  time  to 
get  every  possible  egg  per  dollar  of  feed  cost.  You  can 
be  sure  of  this  if  you  are  using  B-B  Vitamized  Laying 
Mash  or  B-B  Vitamized  Daisy  Egg  Mash. 

For  in  long  use  on  our  experimental  farm  and  in  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  practical  poultrymen,  these 
mashes  have  proved  most  productive  as  well  as  first  in 
sustaining  flock  health.  B-B  Mashes  are  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  have  a  great  variety  of  proteins  and  minerals 
and  the  necessary  concentrates  to  furnish  heat  units  in 
abundance.  They  are  amply  fortified  with  vitamin 
tested  cod  liver  oil  which  supplies  the  equivalent  of 
plenty  of  summer  sunshine  and  makes  them  ideal  for 
winter  layers.  They  are  priced  the  lowest  in  our  history. 

Your  reputable  B-B  dealer  now  sells  B-B  Poultry 
Feeds  with  the  guarantee  that  they  will  produce  more 
eggs  per  dollar  of  feed  cost  than  any  other  feed  you 
can  buy.  A  broad  guarantee,  to  be  sure.  But  he  further 
offers  you  the  privilege  of  giving  B-B  a  trial  in  one  or 
two  pens  for  a  30-day  period  with  the  understanding 
that  if  this  remarkable  feed  doesn’t  increase  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  flock  health  you  can  bring  back  the  empty 
bags  with  your  figures  and  he  will  return  your  money. 

It’s  the  fairest  offer  ever  made  to  poultrymen  and 
you  haven’t  made  sure  that  you  are  using  the  most 
productive  feed  until  you  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
money-back  offer.  Why  not  see  your  B-B  dealer  now? 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SAVE^MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


When  horse  goes 

lame  .  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

38-year-old  Absorbine  relieves  lame  legs 
strained  or  injured.  Old-timers  rely  on  it  to 
get  soreness  from  overworked  muscles  and 
tendons.  No  lost  hair,  blisters,  or  lay-ups. 
Kills  infection;  aids  prompt  healing  of 
cuts,  bruises.  Get  a  bottle  and  keep  it 
handy.  All  druggists — $2.50.  W.  F.  Young. 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  Alt  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

mF**FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards.  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  net 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


LAND  OPENINCS  SX.-^ 

Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  Improved  farms,  new  land  at  sound 
investment  prices.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 
and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY  Dept.  30,  6.  N.  Ry.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


flatc  Q 1 9*0111  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  for  sale.  Car- 

VdlO  allow  loads.  James  K.  Dante,  Jr.,  Cohlesklll,  N.  T. 


Hay  For 

Tully,  N.  Y. 


C  l  Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  for  dairy 
Oalc  trade.  Reference  First  Nat’l  Bank, 
JAMES  KEELY,  139  Krlscoe  Ave.,  Syraense,  N.Y. 


01  YMAQ  Cards  and  envelopes  yon  will  like.  $1.35 

L\  A  III  flu  THE  DAVIS  PRESS,  Webster,  Mass. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  adults;  cooking  necessary; 
state  wages  and  reference.  MRS.  T.  DRISCOLL, 
Kauneonga  Lake,  Still.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  institution 
greenhouse:  modern  plant:  must  be  thorough¬ 
ly  capable  of  handling  work  of  the  best  and 
highest  type:  no  one  will  be  considered  who  is 
not  sober,  industrious  and  can  furnish  first- 
class  recommendations.  Write  or  wire  W.  F. 
PENN,  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Training 
School,  Morganza,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  fruit  farmer;  must  un¬ 
derstand  team,  tractor,  spraying,  milking; 
good  house,  all  modern  conveniences;  wages  ap¬ 
proximately  $00  per  month;  state  age,  weight, 
education,  experience  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men  on  farm  by  month  at 
once;  good  milker,  teamster,  log  cutters; 
wages  $25  per  month  and  board.  WARD 
WELCH,  R.  D.  1,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  on  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  milker  and  teamster;  no  liquor; 
wages  $35  to  start  with  room  and  board.  WM. 
VAN  DEN  HEUVEL,  Branehville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Houseworker  by  December  10;  a 
girl  20-35  years,  able  to  answer  a  doctor’s 
phone,  neat,  willing,  cheerful  and  a  good  clean¬ 
er;  private  room  and  bath,  uniforms  furnished, 
three  in  family.  $40-$50  a  month;  no  laundry. 
Write  MRS.  BORDEN  GRANGER.  370  Hemp¬ 
stead  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Country  woman  as  general  helper 
in  small  boarding  house  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.:  small  wages,  transportation  furnished; 
continuous  employment  between  southern  and 
northern  resorts  with  much  better  position  in 
north  from  May  1  to  October  1;  don’t  answer 
unless  you  mean  business;  no  time  to  waste  on 
the  curious.  ADVERTISER  1924,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  to  cook  for  six 
men  on  modern  dairy  farm  in  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania;  must  furnish  references  as  to 
character  and  ability  to  prepare  good  food  with 
economy;  all  provisions  furnished;  if  married, 
husband  could  be  used  in  some  capacity  on  farm, 
providing  lie  is  adapted  for  such  work;  give 
age.  experience  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1942,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man,  work  for  board  and  small 
wages  this  Winter;  regular  wages  begin  in 
Spring;  good  home,  kind  treatment;  only  those 
with  first-class  references  apply.  CHAS.  GE- 
NU.NG,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced,  reliable, 
for  general  farm  work;  good  dry  milker;  state 
wages.  BOX  25,  riuckemin,  N.  J. 


FARMER  WANTED,  experienced  general  farm¬ 
ing  and  fruit.  ADVERTISER  1.944,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED  —  140-acre,  all-cultivated 
farm,  new  barns,  new  chicken  houses,  eight- 
room  house,  all  city  improvements,  on  main 
road,  two  blocks  from  Long  Branch,  N.  J. ;  will 
rent  or  share  basis;  ready  February  1;  farmer 
must  furnish  all  livestock;  best  references  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  1945,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  middle-aged  man  and 
wife,  no  children,  on  small  poultry  and  truck 
farm;  modern  home;  experience  and  reference 
necessary.  Address  A.  B.  CRUTE,  Salisbury, 
Md. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man  would  like  a  job  on 
a  farm;  will  give  reference.  JOHN  A.  COCH¬ 
RANE,  1401  W.  Onondaga*  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  capable,  reliable 
wishes  position  vicinity  New  York.  ADVER 
TISER  1915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  light  work  on  farm, 
daughter  cook  for  help;  experienced,  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1920,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced  in 
all  branches,  wants  position,  salary  or  share. 
A.  W.  BELL,  R.  1,  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  AND  FARMER,  30,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  ;  accustomed  to  estate  work  and  around 
flowers,  etc.;  can  handle  men;  am  sober  and 
reliable;  always  willing  to  do  right;  would  also 
consider  learning  greenhouse  or  florist’s  business. 
ADVERTISER  1909,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  COUPLE  desire  position  on  poultry 
farm  or  estate;  can  furnish  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  1907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIRST-CLASS  TEST-COW  milker  wants  job; 

best  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  1911,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  DAIRYMAN,  college  graduate,  married, 
experienced,  desires  understudy  position, 
chance  of  advancement;  good  references,  corre¬ 
spond.  G.  W.  MUNSON,  Beaver,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  graduate  landscape  archi¬ 
tect,  experience  as  rural  school  teacher  and 
manager  certified  milk  farm;  good  character 
references  available.  ADVERTISER  1912,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  MARRIED,  no  children,  seeks  em¬ 
ployment  on  private  estate;  A-l  references. 
ADVERTISER  1914,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Reliable  superintendent 
available  immediately,  splendid  references.  C. 
BAPTISTE,  Canton,  1'a. 


POSITION  WANTED,  working  farm  or  estate 
manager,  life-time  experience  in  all  branches, 
where  ability  to  produce  results  will  be  recog¬ 
nized;  unquestionable  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Fully  equipped  poultry  farm  to  run 
on  share  basis;  15  years’  experience,  married. 
ADVERTISER  1917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE,  with  energy  and 
ability;  wife  excellent  housekeeper,  good 
cook;  husband  competent  farmer,  dairyman; 
honest,  reliable,  efficient.  ADVERTISER  1931, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EI.DERLY  MAN,  agreeable  character,  active 
servant,  don’t  milk  nor  drive,  wants  home 
witli  appreciative  people;  write  for  more.  AD- 
VERTISEIi  1930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'OUNG  AMERICAN  wants  work,  $5  a  week, 
experience.  ADVERTISER  1935,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  CHRISTIAN  woman,  capable  of 
responsibility,  licensed  driver,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  companion  to  elderly  woman  or  couple; 
no  objections  to  light  housework;  willing  to 
travel;  at  liberty  after  December  1;  references 
exchanged.  MRS.  LOUISE  KOEFOED,  544 
Morningside  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  FIRST-CLASS  references,  German, 
age  48,  long  American  experiences  as  cook, 
chambermaid,  butler,  houseman,  desires  position 
private  home,  all  improvements,  with  wealthy 
but  plain,  quiet  living  elderly  family;  age  50 
to  05,  with  friendly  disposition  and  good  health; 
wages  $80  to  $100  month.  ADVERTISER  1933, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  GERMAN,  married,  age  29  years, 
wishes  position  on  farm;  good  all-round  man, 
understands  all  kinds  of  machinery.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced  in  all 
branches,  expert  brooder  man,  conscientious 
worker,  can  get  results;  have  connections  for 
wholesale  egg  trade.  ADVERTISER  1927,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  12  YEARS’  experience,  avail¬ 
able  next  year.  ADVERTISER  1925,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  SOBER  and  reliable  man  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  barn  or  milk-room;  life-time  experi¬ 
ence;  reference.  ADVERTISER  1923,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  American,  dependable  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  would  like  to  do  farm  chores;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  BOX  31,  Clarendon,  Vermont. 


EXPERIENCED  BATTERY  brooderntan  desires 
position.  ADVERTISER  1921,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN  desires  one,  two  or 
tliree-man  plant  share  basis  or  salary:  refer¬ 
ences  from  men  who  know.  ADVERTISER 
1922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  man,  milk  one  cow, 
cook  for  himself  and  one  man:  reliable,  refer¬ 
ences.  CAPT.  II.  E.  II.  CHIPMAN,  Wildwood, 
East  River,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  age  44.  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  thoroughly  understands  all  systems 
of  incubation  and  brooding,  layers,  ranges, 
breeders,  etc.;  faithful  worker  and  manager; 
results  guaranteed:  good  references.  E.  B. 
TAYLOR,  eare  Miller,  Richmondville  Avenue, 
Westport,  Conn. 


WORK  WANTED  on  poultry  farm,  experienced; 

references.  ADVERTISER  1872,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  the  game,  capable 
taking  complete  charge,  seeks  connection  com¬ 
mercial  or  private  estate;  fine  producer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1883,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  42,  DESIRES  housework;  references; 

state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1890,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  poultryman ;  married, 
10  years’  experience,  best  reference.  BOX 
132,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  working  superintend¬ 
ent  on  farm  or  estate;  married;  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  farming.  ADVERTISER 
1899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  POSITION — Experienced  in  dairy  and 
poultry  farming,  handy  with  carpentry,  paint¬ 
ing,  housework,  etc.;  single,  middle-aged,  ex¬ 
cellent.  character  and  caretaker.  ADVERTISER 
1919,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  AM  OPEN  for  position  as  caretaker,  farm, 
estate,  gas  station,  experienced  in  livestock, 
poultry,  gardening  and  small  fruits,  also  chauf¬ 
feur,  teamster,  trucks;  age  33,  wife  30  (can 
cook  for  boarders),  boy  10;  might  consider  share 
basis  on  equipped  piaee  with  some  income;  no 
money  to  invest:  American,  Protestant,  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  1916,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  23,  Danish,  8  years’  experience 
with  farm  machinery  and  shoeing  horses;  have 
chauffeur’s  license.  HANS  SCHAEFER,  972 
Stebbins  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  BY  EXPERIENCED  farmer  and 
dairyman,  single,  to  rent  well-equipped  farm 
on  shares  and  board  with  owner.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1941,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER,  horticulturist,  beekeep¬ 
er,  college  graduate,  married,  family;  wide 
experience,  solicits  investigation  15-year  record 
leading  to  permanent  position  of  responsibility. 
ADVERTISER  1940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  RESPECTABLE  young  wom¬ 
an,  German  descent,  wishes  position  small 
family;  trustworthy;  $7  a  week.  ADVERTISER 
1939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  WANTS  work  on  farm;  good  milker 
and  teamster.  JOHN  KELLY,  1071  Avenue 
C,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  age  20,  good 
milker,  first-class  references,  wants  job.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single,  reliable  Ameri¬ 
can,  age  32,  as  working  herdsman  or  foreman; 
life  experience  dairying,  general  farming,  good 
care  and  best  results  from  herd  assured;  rea¬ 
sonable  wages.  HOWARD  ECK,  Hastings,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED— Married,  poultry,  gar¬ 
dening,  all  repairs,  references,  fair  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  caretaker,  farmer  or 
all-around  horseman,  age  38.  Swedish,  single, 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  1943,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATE.  20,  thoroughly 
experienced,  desires  position  on  poultry  or 
fruit  farm.  ADVERTISER  1940,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER,  married,  wants  position 
general  farm  work  and  gardening;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1947,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  wortli  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  the  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  older.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accepted  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


BUILD  YOUR  own  bungalow,  gas  station,  cab¬ 
ins,  on  Route  20  coast-to-coast  Albanv-Svra- 
cuse;  6  acres;  $1,200,  $200  cash.  ADVERTISER 
18S4.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM  for  sale,  Woodhull  Farm.  Ox¬ 
ford  Depot,  Orange  County.  N.  Y.;  175  acres, 
stock  consisting  of  twenty-nine  tuberculosis 
tested  cows;  one  two-year-old  bull,  three  horses, 
seventy-five  chickens;  all  farm  tools:  seventy 
tons  of  hay.  Apply  KNIGHT,  DeLEEUW  CO., 
12  Park  Avenue,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — An  electrified  farm  home  of  130 
acres,  suitable  for  dairy,  poultry  or  trucking; 
if  interested,  address  A.  C.  BROWN,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  roadhouse,  10- 
room  house,  store,  on  main  highway,  six 
miles  to  seashore;  well  worth  investigating.  G. 
L.  BILLS,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 18  acres,  excellent  location,  Hard¬ 
ing  Highway;  information,  BOX  21,  Newfield, 
N.  J. 


NORTH  JERSEY- — 7  acres,  ideal  for  poultry,  5 
houses,  near  town  and  State  road;  sacrifice  all, 
quick  sale,  $3,000.  LOWERRE,  Rockaway, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Several  acres  high,  dry,  level,  well 
drained,  tillable  land,  on  State  road  or  in 
village;  electricity  and  water  desired;  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  1918,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  RENT  my  up-to-date  fruit  farm  at  a 
very  reasonable  rate  to  practical,  responsible 
fruit  farmer.  ADVERTISER  1913,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


FOR  RENT — 20-acre  farm  within  16  miles  New 
York,  adaptable  for  milk  farm;  stable  for  100 
cows;  milk  can  be  sold  retail  in  vicinity.  CURT 
THIMM,  Roslyn,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND,  170  ACRES.  70  wood  and  timber, 
6-room  house,  needs  repairs,  $1,200:  07  acres, 
4-room  house,  brooder  house  for  2,000  chicks, 
henhouse  for  800,  timber,  brook,  $3,000.  WILDT, 
Rt.  4,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  good  buildings, 
under  good  cultivation,  Seward,  Scho.  Co.,  N. 
Y.  JUDSON  ZEII,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 34-acre  chicken  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  nice  little  home:  $500  cash,  balance 
easy.  W.  C.  KEYSOR,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 11-room  house,  all  improvement, 
corner  property,  in  town  of  Glen  Gardner, 
N.  J.  GRACE  G.  BILLS,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


NEW  JERSEY  fruit  farm,  Gloucester  County, 
with  excellent  private  lake  affording  bass  fish¬ 
ing  and  water  sports;  rustic  cottage  with  fire¬ 
place,  overlooking  lake;  40  acres  young  produc¬ 
tive  apple  orchard,  standard  varieties,  good  con¬ 
dition;  100  acres  including  woodland  and  lake; 
main  dwelling  and  tenant  house,  barn,  all  in 
good  condition;  close  to  progressive  village  and 
easy  drive  to  Philadelphia;  $16,000;  investigate 
easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Three  acres  wood  or  farm  land  with 
bathing  facilities,  within  50  miles  New  Y'ork 
City,  preferably  mountainous  region.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1934,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  farm.  21  acres,  house  9 
rooms,  bath,  electricity,  improvements,  fine 
barn,  garage,  stables,  chicken  houses,  brook. 
ADVERTISER  1932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  or  old  homestead,  clear, 
from  owner,  for  $500  cash.  ADVERTISER 
1928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  about  20  acres,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J. ;  state  price  and  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  1926,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SAI.E  or  rent,  10-acre  poultry  farm,  lo¬ 
cated  10  miles  north  of  Ocala.  Florida.  Ad¬ 
dress  LOCK  BOX  5,  Sparr,  Florida. 


VILLAGE  POULTRY  farm.  5-room  and  bath 
home,  houses  for  1,000  layers,  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  small  cash.  BAILEY',  R.  1,  Newfield, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  boarding  home,  city  trade, 
150  acres  land,  easy  terms;  write  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  1937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm,  equipped,  Massachu¬ 
setts  or  Connecticut  preferred :  electricity  es¬ 
sential;  under  $5,000.  A.  C.  HALL,  30  Fair¬ 
mont  Ave.,  Glenbrook,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  of  buying,  Va 
up  to  3  acres  witli  5-room  modern  house  with 
big  barn  and  outbuildings  for  rabbit  raising,  on 
State  highway  in  Central  New  'England.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1948,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellan  eous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  perpaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $S.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
lmy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  DELICIOUS  clover,  5  lbs.,  90c;  10, 
$1.60.  postpaid:  00  lbs.,  $4.75  f.  o.  b. 
WHEELER  &  TURVERY,  Ionia,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  pure  and  wholesome,  5  lbs..  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.80,  postpaid.  EARL  SEAVEY, 
Davisville,  R.  I. 


PURE  HONEY  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.80; 

buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  post¬ 
paid  third  zone:  send  for  price  60-lb.  can. 
CHAS.  MATTASON,  Dundee,  N.  Y'. 


PAPER-SHELL  PECANS.  10  pounds  for  $3.50, 
delivered.  MAGNOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee,  Fla. 


EVAPORATED  SWEET  CORN— Send  for  free 
sample  and  price  list  of  this  famous  evapo¬ 
rated  sweet  corn.  C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in- 
Hand,  Pa. 


HONEY' — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80 ;  120,  $9; 

buckwheat  or  amber,  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails  clover 
comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N .  Y . 


“DEI’EW’S  HONEY”  —  Fancy  white  clover, 
liquid,  ready  to  bottle,  60  lbs..  $4.80;  120,  $9. 
LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
.witli  the  sweet  breath  of  The  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2  y2  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  LY¬ 
MAN  APIARIES,  It.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


EARLY  “MIXED  flowers”  honey,  5  lbs.,  85c; 

10,  $1.55,  postpaid;  sweet  September  golden- 
rod  and  sunflower  in  60’s,  $4.  LYMAN  APIA¬ 
RIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


HOLLY  WREATHS,  standard  make,  decorated 
with  four  bunches  of  berries;  one  dozen.  $1.90; 
2  dozen,  $3.70.  postage  prepaid.  A.  J.  GOItDY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 


HONEY' — “Light  Autumn  Flower,”  none  finer, 
5-lb.  pail.  $1:  two,  $1.90,  third  zone.  H.  It. 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  delivered  third 
zone,  guaranteed.  II.  K.  MacLAUIlY,  Bloom- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


MUSHROOMS,  3-LB.  BASKET  buttons,  fresh- 
picked,  hothouse  grown,  best  quality,  $1  post¬ 
paid  4th  zone;  recipes  witli  each  basket:  sure 
to  please.  J.  J.  STYER  &  SON,  Coneordville,  Pa. 


ASSORTMENT  HAND-PAINTED  Christmas 
cards.  15  for  $1:  samples,  10  cents.  MRS.  L. 
G.  WINANS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY,  clover,  one  5-lb.  pail,  90c:  two, 
$1.70;  six,  $4.75,  postpaid  third  zone.  CHAS. 
B.  ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Storage  batteries,  brooder  stoves, 
feeders,  etc.,  if  in  good  condition  and  prac¬ 
tical.  FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover,  60  lbs., 
pails,  $2.75,  here;  5-lb.  pail, 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N 


$4.80;  25-lb. 
90c,  prepaid. 
.  Y. 


HONEY,  FINE  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  85c;  30 
lbs.,  $1.60;  buckwheat,  70c  and  $1.30,  post¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  clover,  here,  $4.40:  120  lbs.,  $8.40; 
60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $3.80;  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  M.  E.  BALLARD.  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Cypher  390-egg  incubator,  in 
perfect  working  order,  $30;  one  220  Cypher 
incubator,  in  perfect  order,  $10.  THE  BURR 
CO.,  Y'armouthport,  Mass. 


WANTED — Deep  well  pumping  head  with  elec¬ 
tric  motor  and  pressure  tank.  MRS.  J.  H. 
DODGE  Manassas,  Virginia. 


EL  VENADO  RANCH  finest  imperial  prunes; 

5-lb.  fancy  pack,  redwood  box,  $2;  stuffed 
with  walnuts,  3  lbs.,  $2.75;  check  accepted.  S. 
BATCHELLOR,  Venado  1’.  O.,  Sonoma  County, 
Calif.  Postage  paid. 


EMILY’S  REAL  home-made  walnut  fudge  and 
penuche,  delicious  and  creamy,  guaranteed  as 
to  quality  of  ingredients  used;  mailed  fresh 
from  the  kitchen  daily  in  attractive  boxes;  1  lb., 
65c  postpaid.  MRS.  EMILY  DUNN,  It.  F.  D., 
Niantic,  Conn. 


WANTED — Cow  manure,  well  rotted,  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  Address  E.  MINER  FENTON, 
Ocean  View,  N.  J. 


FIVE-POUND  pail  fancy  heavy  bodied  pure 
clover  honey,  $1  postpaid;  six  pails.  $5.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


HONEY' — Best  quality  of  clover  and  fruit  blos¬ 
som  blend,  none  better;  five  pounds  for  $1, 
postage  paid  to  third  zone;  Hudson  Valley  Fruit 
Section.  L.  D.  MARTINE,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  why  not  have  us  send  a  pail 
of  fine  honey,  5-lb.  pail  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $1;  buckwheat,  90c;  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Special  two  weeks  only.  New  crop 
Virginia  jumbo  farm  grade,  keep  well  in  shell, 
25  pounds,  $1.75;  50,  $2.50;  100.  $4,50;  500, 
$20.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


PECANS— Large  paper  shell,  five  and  ten-pound 
bags,  50  cents  pound;  fifty-pound  bags,  40c 
Pound;  hundred-pound  bags,  35c  pound;  prepaid. 
J.  L.  CARTER,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


POPCORN— -Japanese  hulless,  shelled,  postpaid 
third  zone,  6%  lbs.,  $1;  10  lbs.,  $1.35;  fresh, 
wholesome  for  grownups  and  children.  A.  COM¬ 
STOCK,  Mehoopany,  Pa. 


SAW  MILL,  portable,  perfect  condition.  JOHN 
A.  BUSCH,  Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


PURE  HONEY',  liquid  or  granulated,  postpaid 
into  third  zone,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two,  $1.75; 
four,  $3.25;  buckwheat  and  amber,  pail,  85  cts. ; 
two,  $1.50;  four.  $2.75;  write  for  prices  of  60’s 
and  12  pails.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y'. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  guaranteed  pure,  5-lb.  pail, 
85c;  2  pails,  $1.60;  buckwheat,  75c  and  $1.50; 
all  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover,  $4.40;  2,  $8.50; 
24  sections  clover  combs,  $4;  mixed  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.60,  here.  KENNETH  CARRINGTON, 
Homer,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . i.jjo 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St.,  New  York 


Ringworm  Spots  on  Cow 

Our  cow  has  a  few  spots  of  ringworm 
on  her  body.  Would  you  tell  me  of  a 
remedy  that  would  clean  her  of  same?  I 
have  to  milk  her  and  am  afraid  I  might 
take  it. 

New  York. 

It  is  true  that  the  person  who  attends 
to  a  cow  that  is  affected  with  ringworm, 
or  who  treats  the  spots  caused  by  that 
disease,  is  liable  to  contract  the  disease. 
It  is  caused  by  the  vegetable  parasite- 
(Tricophyton  tonsurans)  which  lives  on 
damp  walls  and  woodwork,  indoors  and 
outside,  as  well  as  on  the  skin.  One 
often  sees  ringworm  spots  on  the  faces 
of  farm  children  who  have  been  climbing 
on  the  partitions  of  calf  pens,  or  on  gates, 
fences,  hay  racks,  etc.  Calves  are  most 
commonly  affected  and  the  disease  is 
most  likely  to  be  contracted  from  them. 
It  would  therefore  be  well  for  a  person 
who  has  to  treat  ringworm  spots  to  wear 
gloves.  Applying  carbolized  vaseline  or 
oil  to  the  skin  of  the  hands  will  also  help 
to  protect  them  from  the  disease  when 
treating  affected  calves. 

Knowing  that  the  disease  is  contagious 
and  that  the  vegetable  parasite  persists 
on  walls  and  woodwork,  the  first  step  in 
combating  the  disease  should  be  to  isolate 
the  affected  animals,  and  the  second  to 
make  the  places  they  have  occupied  sani¬ 
tary.  To  that  end  scrub  all  parts  of  the 
stalls  or  pen  with  scalding  hot  water 
containing  one  pound  of  concentrated  lye 
per  30  gallons.  Then  disinfect  every  part 
of  the  stall  or  pen  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  compound  cresol  solution  and 
30  parts  of  water,  or  one  part  of  coal- 
tar  disinfectant  and  20  parts  of  water. 
Finally,  apply  freshly  made  lime  wash 
with  a  spray  pump  and  special  nozzle,  or 
applv  it  by  means  of  a  large  brush,  work¬ 
ing  it  into  every  crack  and  crevice.  In¬ 
clude  the  floor  in  these  operations,  es¬ 
pecially  when  any  germ-caused  disease 
has  been  present. 

Treat  ringworm  spots  as  follows : 
Saturate  them  daily  with  sweet  oil  or 
cottonseed  oil  until  the  scabs  become  so 
soft  that  they  can  be  scrubbed  off  with¬ 
out  drawing  blood.  When  the  scabs  have 
been  removed  rub  strong  iodine  ointment 
upon  and  around  each  spot  not  close  to 
the  eyes.  Do  so  twice  daily  for  four 
days;  then  apply  the  ointment  as  often 
as  is  seen  to  be  necessary.  When  many 
spots  on  a  number  of  cattle  have  to  be 
treated  iodine  ointment  proves  somewhat 
expensive.  If  that  is  so  a  solution  of 
four  ounces  of  bluestone,  per  pint  of  hot 
water,  may  be  substituted,  after  removal 
of  the  scabs.  On  no  account  should  the 
solution  be  used  on  the  skin  around  the 
eyes,  or  on  the  skin  of  the  udder,  as  it  is 
strong,  irritating,  and  would  be  likely 
to  cause  injury  on  that  account.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  bluestone 
solution  but  twice  a  week,  rubbing  it  in 
with  a  hard  brush.  The  parasite  works 
in  the  sound  skin  around  each  spot,  so 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ointment  or 
solution  applied  there,  as  well  as  on  the 
bare  spot.  Spots  around  the  eyes  and  on 
the  udder  are  best  treated  by  applying 
a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda  two 
or  three  times  daily.  “B-K”  is  the  name 
of  the  commercial  form  of  the  drug  men¬ 
tioned  and  is  quite  effective  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  also  useful  for  the  treatment 
of  ringworm  spots  on  the  neck  and  body, 
but  mav  be  somewhat  slower  in  remedial 
effect  than  the  bluestone  solution  or  the 
iodine  ointment  used  on  the  spots  on  the 
faces  and  necks  of  young  calves. 

In  adult  cattle  a  skin  disease  often  af¬ 
fects  the  skin  along  the  backbone  and  es¬ 
pecially  about  the  tail-head  and  may  not 
be  caused  by  the  ringworm  parasite.  It 
may  be  ezematous  and  largely  due  to 
lack  of  grooming  to  remove  dust,  dirt 
and  scaly  substance  which  is  particularly 
likelv  to  gather  on  the  skin  of  closely 
housed,  heavily  fed  cows  in  an  unsanitary 
stable.  Treat  such  cases  by  perfectly 
cleansing  the  skin  and  when  dry  rubbing 
in  a  mixture  of  eight  ounces  of  flowers 
of  sulphur,  one  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  one  quart  of  cottonseed  oil. 
If  the  disease  then  proves  obstinate  omit 
potash  and  add  one  half  ounce  each  of 
oil-of-tar  and  coal-tar  dip  or  disinfectant 
to  each  quart  of  the  sulphur-oil  mixture. 
Repeat  the  application  at  intervals  of 
three  days.  A.  s.  A. 
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Scotch  Broth 

One-half  cup  pearl  barley,  2  lbs.  neck 
of  mutton,  two  quarts  cold  water,  one- 
fourth  cup  each  of  turnip,  carrot,  onion 
and  celery  chopped  small,  two  tablespoons 
butter,  one  tablespoon  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  one  saltspoon  parsley  chopped 
fine.  Soak  barley  over  night.  Remove 
fat  and  skin  from  mutton,  scrape  meat 
from  bones  and  cut  in  dice.  Put  bones 
on  to  boil  in  one  pint  cold  water,  the 
meat  in  separate  pot  with  three  pints 
water.  Let  the  latter  cook  quickly.  Skim 
when  it  begins  to  boil ;  add  barley ;  skim 
again.  Fry  the  chopped  vegetables  in 
the  hot  butter  five  minutes,  drain,  add  to 
the  meat,  simmer  three  hours.  Strain  the 
water  in  which  the  bones  were  simmered, 
set  aside  for  a  moment.  Put  in  the  sauce¬ 
pan  the  butter  left  from  frying  the  vege¬ 
tables,  melt  and  add  the  flour.  When 
smooth,  pour  in  gradually  the  liquid  from 
the  bones.  Add  to  the  broth,  add  salt, 
parsley  and  one-half  saltspoon  pepper, 
simmer  10  minutes  and  serve.  As  this 
broth  is  served  without  straining  it  is 
always  well  to  boil  bones  separately. 


her  through 


Freshening  Time  Is 
Danger  Month 

Freshening  time  marks 
the  origin  of  many  costly 
and  troublesome  cow  ills. 
A  staggering  list  of  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  attack  when 
bodily  health  is  at  low 
ebb.  If  the  cow's  power 
of  resistance  is  built  up 
equal  to  the  task  of  cre¬ 
ating  and  holding  normal 
immunity ,  many  of  your 
fears  about  breeding 
Weakness,  retained  after¬ 
birth  and  garget  are  need¬ 
less. 


If  you’ve  owned  cows  you  know  what 
it  is  to  lose  through  the  ills  that  arise 
at  calving  time.  You’ve  lost  money.  «  • 
and  lost  PLENTY.  Often  a  serious  trou¬ 
ble  not  actually  occurring  at  freshening 
has  had  its  origin  at  this  time  of  strain 
and  stress,  when  some  physical  function 
has  been  urged  to  the  breaking  (point. 

The  cow’s  “danger  month”  of  all  the 
year  is  the  period  just  before,  during, 
and  immediately  after  calving.  Then 
resistance  and  physical  vigor  MUST  be 
at  top  notch  or  trouble  comes.  Kow- 
Kare  is  a  marvelous  aid  at  this  time.  It 
is  a  scientific  blend  of  Iron,  the  great 
blood  purifier,  and  a  dozen  drugs  and 
minerals  valued  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  for  their  supporting 
action  on  digestion,  as¬ 
similation  and  the  genital 
organs.  Thousands  of 
dairymen  write  us  they 
would  not  let  a  cow 
freshen  without  Kow-Kare. 


Free  Dairy  Book 

Write  today  for  our 
newly-issued  36-page  il¬ 
lustrated  book  on  the 
health  problems  of  dairy 
cows.  You’ll  find  it  inval¬ 
uable  for  reference  in  car¬ 
ing  for  the  common  ail¬ 
ments  that  sap  your  prof¬ 
its  if  improperly  handled. 
Full  of  authoritative  ad¬ 
vice  by  an  eminent  veter¬ 
inarian. 


*  « 

Their  troubles  are  few, 
and  Kow-Kare  is  so  easy 
and  inexpensive  to  pro¬ 
vide.  A  single  package,  used  regularly, 
will  treat  a  cow  through  her  danger 
period. 

Kow-Kare  is  equally  effective  in  keep¬ 
ing  barn-fed  cows  at  the  peak  of  produc¬ 
tive  condition.  Keeps  appetite  and  di¬ 
gestion  capable  of  handling  their  rough, 
dry  diet  and  converting  it  into  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  milk.  A  trial  will  amaze  you 
and  bring  greater  profit  and  satisfaction 
from  dairying. 


KOW-KARE 


Concentrated 
Medicinal  Regulator 

Be  sure  to  keep  this  medicinal  aid 
ion  hand  always.  Its  benefits  greatly 
outweigh  its  slight  cost.  Feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores  and  druggists  have 
Kow-Kare— $1.25  and  65c.  sizes.  We 
will  supply  you  by  mail,  postpaid,  if 
your  dealer  does  not  have  it. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


mTTi  WALSH 

No  Buck  l%!4  ARNESS 


Here’s  the  Harness  for  Your  Farm 

For  the  tough  job  of  a  farm  harness  there  is 
nothing  like  a  Walsh,  80,000  sets  are  now  in 
use,  60,000  fanners  can’t  be  wrong. 

And  when,  this  world  famous  harness  name 
sets  out  to  give  you  a  quality  harness  at  a  new 
low  cost  you  can  bet  that’s  harness  news 
worth  investigating. 

Write  now  for  the  new  free  book  “Harness 
Facts  and  Figures."  Post  yourself  on  harness 
values.  Find  out  why  5  extra  years  of  harness 
use  are  built  into  every  Walsh.  Find  out  why 
the  Walsh  will  outlast  and  outwear  all  others. 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

245  -  E.  Keefe  Avenue  Dept.  K-31  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


CLEANER  MILK 


Groom  electrically- — the  san¬ 
itary,  time-saving  way.  The 
powerful  suction  of  the  Hin- 
man  Groomer  gets  the  loose 
hair,  dust  and  dirt,  keeps  im¬ 
purities  and  bacteria  from 
the  air,  protects  the  milk  and 
utensils.  Simple,  portable, 
operates  from  any  light 
socket.  Send  dealer’s  name 
for  free  demonstration  offer 
and  illustrated  folder. 

HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.R 
Oneida.,  N.  Y. 


HINMfiH 


S'ENTAUR 

J TRACTOR 


FREE 
Catalog  . 

shows  profit  j 
making  fea-  t 
turesforany 

farm.  r - ir_., -  , 

Ideal  for  truck  or  poultry  ; 
farms,  in  orchards,  groves! 
and  vineyards.  Powerful  .  .  ' 

Economical.  Send  name  and 
address  for  full  information.. 

Name. 

Address 

I  Mail  to  Centaur  Tractor  Corn.  22-A  Mair  .Graenwich.O.B 

A  FRAME  *3.0' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
_  styles  to  select  from.  Write 

for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  malt¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  teed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


Send  today  for  Big  Fiee  illustrated  boob  and 

special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you  lean  clear  your  land 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
big  money  pulling  stumps 
-  for  neighbors,  Rid- 
^  l ogle  of  Iowa  made 
*^$10,000  in  spare  time. 

It  s  easy.  Write  quick. 

_  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 

;  1  430-29th  Str.,  Centerville,  Bowa 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How 
toObtain  a  Patent’’  and  “Record  of  Invention’’  form. 

No  charge  tor  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A,  . 
O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  6032  Security 
Savings  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D,  C.  | 

niiimiiiiimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Edmonds’  Trapnes!  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
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WK  en  the  F  rost  is  on  the  Pumpkin 


HOSE  shocks  of  corn  which  feature 
the  fields  in  Autumn  are  a  pleasing 
sight.  They  march  in  such  orderly 
fashion  across  the  fields,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  Indian  tepees. 
They  speak  of  fulfillment,  of  reward 
for  patient  labor,  of  full  cribs  and 
contented  cattle,  but  they  are  also 
the  embodiment  of  a  most  tragic  .joke  upon  nature's 
little  folks. 

Maybe  these  tiny  ones  do  not,  reason,  but  instinct 
tells  them  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  Winter  blasts 
are  not  far  away,  so  they  hasten  to  seek  shelter  and 
lay  up  a  food  supply.  Those  shocks  of  corn  ex¬ 
actly  meet  their  ideas  of  Winter  home.  The  crickets 
twirl  their  noses  at  the  ants  who  have  been  predict¬ 
ing  dire  disaster  to  these  fiddling  idlers,  the  while 
they  seek  the  shelter  of  the  corn.  The  woolly  bear 
caterpillar  who  has  been  running  in  frantic  haste 
across  the  fields  come  to  rest  and  shelter  in  the 
shock,  to  settle  down  and  prepare  to  spin  that  lovely 
silk  dress  she  has  been  dreaming  about  lately.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Meadow  Mouse  forsake  their  dangerous 
runways  in  the  meadow  and  move  to  the  corn  shock, 
where  food  is  to  be  had  for  the  taking  and  bliz¬ 
zards  cannot  annoy.  Thus  the  browning  corn  shock 
becomes  the  Winter  home  of  nature’s  wee  ones  and 
happiness  reigns.  Perhaps  the  mouse  family  invite 
their  neighbors  from  neighboring  shocks.  The 
crickets  tune  up  their  fiddles  for  a  merry  dance 
with  lunch  of  corn  on  the  ear  ready  for  instant 
serving,  but  Miss  Woolly  Bear  Caterpillar  does  not 
join  in  the  revels.  She  is  too  busy  chewing  corn 
leaves  for  manufacture  into  glistening  silk  for  her 
Winter  dress.  Then  along  comes  man  with  husking 
peg  and  wagon,  while  stark  tragedy  stalks  the  fields. 

The  snug  home  vanishes.  It  is  now  too  late  for 
Miss  Woolly  Bear  to  spin  her  dress.  The  cricket 
moves  his  stiff  legs  across  the  mud  only  to  perish 
in  some  cold  crevice,  the  meadow  mice  scatter  in 
terror,  or  meet  sudden  death  in  the  jaws  of  a  play¬ 
ful  dog.  Man  has  played  another  tragic  joke  upon 
Mother  Nature’s  little  folks. 

Time  was  when  I,  too,  thought  it  fun  to  take  the 
dog  to  the  field  and  watch  him  chase  the  mice,  or 
maybe  I  armed  myself  with  a  club  and  aided  in  the 
death  of  these  wee  children,  but  time  has  brought  a 
realization  that  life  is  a  most  precious  thing.  Who 
am  I  that  I  should  set  myself  up  as  judge,  jury  and 
executioner,  and  deprive  these  little  ones  of  the 
most  precious  gift  of  the  Creator?  Rather,  I  am 
careful  to  leave  a  few  nubbins,  a  stalk  or  two,  for 
partial  shelter  at  least.  Nature  has  been  so  boun¬ 
tiful  there  is  food  and  to  spare  for  all  of  God’s  chil¬ 
dren,  whether  they  be  lordly  humans  or  wee  little 
children  of  our  age-old  mother. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  man  who  loves  to  hunt. 
It  is  a  part  of  our  nature  to  wish  to  kill,  but  I  han¬ 
dled  my  last  gun  some  years  ago  when  a  lucky  (?) 
shot  broke  the  back  of  a  rabbit.  I  hurried  to  pick 
up  my  kill,  but  that  tiny  bunny  was  not  dead.  It 
was  dragging  itself  along  with  its  fore  legs  in  a  last 
desperate  effort  to  escape  fate.  I  picked  it  up  and 
it  cried  a  most  pitiful  cry.  1  looked  into  those  eyes 
and  saw  stark  terror  written  there,  saw  the  shadow 
of  dread  death  stealing  across  those  liquid  eyes, 
saw  a  life  which  had  been  given  by  God  himself 
slowly  fade  away.  I  sat  on  a  nearby  rock  and  held 
that  poor  thing  until  the  maimed,  bleeding  body 
ceased  to  twitch  in  agony,  and  then  and  there  I 
vowed  to  keep  to  the  limit  the  commandment,  “Thou 
shalt  not  kill.” 

It  is  my  fault  if  those  hungry  babies  nibble  my 
trees  when  relentless  Winter  has  covered  other  food 
deep  in  snow.  I  can  protect  my  trees  with  wire  net¬ 
ting,  or  leave  the  trimmings  around  the  trees  until 
Spring,  so  that  plenty  of  bark  is  available  for  food. 
I  call  that  tree  mine,  but  after  all  it  is  a  gift  from 
the  same  God  who  created  these  wee  ones.  If  food 
and  shelter  are  scarce,  we  made  them  so  when  we 
cleared  the  forests  and  did  away  with  shelter,  af¬ 
forded  in  those  fence  corners.  If  all  things  were 
created  for  some  useful  purpose,  then  what  right 
have  we  to  proclaim  ourselves  more  wise  than  the 
Great oj ?  So  load  up  your  shotguns,  adorn  your¬ 
self  in  canvas  suits,  tramp  the  fields  and  woods 
with  a  dog  to  scare  up  these  wee  children  of  na¬ 
ture,  take  aim,  fire  and  commit  murder,  yes,  I  said 
murder,  if  you  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  it.  but 
as  for  me,  I  shall  do  my  hunting  with  camera,  or 
simply  with  an  awakened  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  life  iu  whatever  form  it  exists,  and  who  shall 
dare  to  say  that  I  get  less  real  joy  from  my  hunt¬ 
ing? 

The  minnows  are  back  in  the  small  creek  which 
flows  past  my  prayer  rock  in  the  back  ravine.  The 
creek  was  a  mere  trickle  during  late  Summer,  but 
abundant  Fall  rains  brought  it  back  to  its  usual 
flow,  and  the  small  minnows  came  up  it  in  great 
numbers.  Calvin  and  Kenney  made  a  net  with  a 
piece  of  burlap  and  two  sticks,  then  caught  about  50 
minnows  to  place  in  the  pasture  pond.  Most  of  them 
were  shiners,  but  a  few  were  bass  and  a  few 
pickerel.  We  aim  to  enlarge  the  pond  next  Spring 
and  hope  these  fish  will  grow. 

These  are  the  things  which  make  farm  life  so  far 
better  than  pavement  pounding.  Since  we  have  the 
car,  I  am  widening  my  acquaintance  by  looking  up 
men  who  have  made  a  success  in  some  particular 
line,  and  finding  out  how  they  did  it.  It  makes  an 
interesting  study,  besides  being  highly  instructive. 
One  man  succeeds  with  melons  when  his  neighbors 
fail.  Another  succeeds  in  making  a  nice  profit  in 
dairying  when  his  neighbors  complain.  Still  another 
is  noted  for  his  fine  pear  crops,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  peach  success  raises  poor  grapes, 
the  currant  man  raises  poor  peaches,  and  both  of 
them  fail  with  cows.  One  man  turned  a  10-acre 
apple  orchard  into  a  chicken  run,  made  Plymouth 


By  L.  B.  Reber 

Ilocks  his  main  line,  but  gets  wonderful  apple 
crops  from  the  trees  in  that  orchard  where  the  hens 
run  by  hundreds. 

Thus  I  keep  my  own  mind  from  going  stale  while 
getting  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  and  confirm  my 
belief  that  just  plain  people  are  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  things  in  this  world.  Life  is  so  short,  there  is 
so  much  to  learn  that  there  is  no  danger  of  becom¬ 
ing  too  wise.  When  I  reach  the  point  where  I 
know  it  all,  I  shall  go  straight  up — maybe. 


Wax  Repels  Mice,  Rabbits  and  Borers 
in  Apple  Trees 

Grafting  wax  re-enforced  with  strychnine  seems 
to  be  an  effective  repellent  against  mouse,  rabbit 
and  borer  injury  to  apple  trees.  It  has  been  tried 
in  New  England,  more  especially  in  Vermont,  and 
seems  to  work. 

The  method  consists  in  painting  the  trunks  of 
small  trees  with  liquid  wax  so  as  to  furnish  a  coat¬ 
ing  that  protects  against  the  creatures  mentioned. 
The  melted  wax  can  be  applied  quickly  with  a  brush 
either  before  or  after  planting  the  trees.  If  done 
before  the  trees  are  set,  the  complete  circumferen¬ 
tial  coating  may  extend  down  the  trunk  far  enough 


Painting  Apple  Tree  Trunks  to  Repel  Rodents  and 

Borers 


below  the  surface  soil  to  exclude  borers ;  and  if  the 
need  requires,  it  can  extend  up  the  trunk  to  the 
limbs  to  ward  off  rabbit  injury. 

Wax  is  distasteful  so  that  rabbits  and  mice  will 
not  eat  it ;  it  is  so  hard  that  mother  beetles  cannot 
deposit  their  eggs  in  it ;  moreover,  if  strychnine  is 
added  to  the  wax,  for  mice  and  rabbits,  a  powerful 
poison  is  there  to  do  its  work  if  necessary.  Here 
is  a  coating  for  trees  that  may  serve  a  triple  pur¬ 
pose.  The  following  formula  has  been  successfully 
used :  Resin,  five  parts ;  beeswax,  one  part ;  raw 
linseed  oil,  one-fourth  part;  lampblack;  or  powdered 
charcoal,  one-half  part ;  strychnine,  powdered  or 
dissolved,  one-half  part. 

The  parts  may  be  grams,  ounces  or  pounds.  The 
right  proportions  are  important.  Proceed  as  fol¬ 
low’s:  Melt  the  resin,  add  the  beeswax  and  then  add 
the  linseed  oil.  Mix  the  powdered  charcoal  and 
strychnine  and  stir  in  as  the  mixture  cools.  When 
ready  to  use,  make  the  application  with  a  paint 
brush.  Keep  the  wax  warm  enough  to  run  easily, 
but  not  hot,  and  paint  the  trunks  of  the  trees  to  be 
protected.  The  charcoal  increases  the  pliability  of 
the  wax  without  increasing  its  tendency  to  run. 
Moreover  this  wax  is  somewhat  elastic  and  adjusts 
itself  to  changed  conditions,  such  as  expansion  of 
the  trunk. 

Applications  in  the  Spring  are  likely  to  be  most 
effective,  as  then  the  borers  do  not  get  access  to  the 
trunks  at  the  time  the  eggs  are  laid.  Since  the  wax 
is  more  or  less  permanent,  it  holds  on  for  a  few 
years,  with  some  slight  re-enforcements  after  the 
first  year.  This  coating  gives  protection  in  Winter 
against  mice  and  rabbits. 

In  New  England  orchards  in  1931,  there  was  much 
damage  from  rabbits,  the  cottontail  species  being 
the  most  injurious.  Due  to  the  deep  snow,  which 
caused  a  great  scarcity  of  food,  the  rabbits  took  to 
the  apple  trees,  girdling  or  stripping  off  the  bark 
from  many  of  them.  The  harm  was  done  in  the 
middle  of  the  Winter  when  remedial  or  control 
measures  were  difficult  because  of  lowT  temperature, 
deep  snow  and  strong  winds. 

The  meadow  mouse  is  a  common  menace  to  small 
apple  trees  and  some  years  the  damage  is  amazing. 
If  pine  mice  are  present  or  are  anticipated,  the 
poison  bait  should  be  used.  Some  years  ago  before 
poison  bait  came  into  use,  mice  were  a  more  or  less 
perpetual  menace.  More  than  10,000  w’ere  injured 
in  New  England  in  a  single  Winter. 

Apple  tree  borers  of  two  species,  flat  and  round- 
headed  worms,  are  old-time  and  ever-recurring 


pests  that  entail  losses  and  require  attention.  Pro¬ 
tective  wire  screen  collars  for  the  trees  are  helpful. 
However  unless  the  collars  are  of  fine  mesh  wire, 
I  hey  may  not  amount  to  much  to  repelling  borer 
beetles.  If  out  of  adjustment  by  getting  loose  or 
becoming  raised  up  they  are  nearly  useless.  The  an¬ 
nual  inspection  of  tree  trunks  for  borer  consumes 
some  time  and  “worming”  is  hard  work.  Moreover, 
the  protection  costs  something.  It  is  therefore  ap¬ 
parent  that  if  a  substance  that  serves  the  necessary 
purpose  can  be  used,  it  affords  a  measure  of  security 
that  no  other  product  so  far  seems  to  meet.  It  is 
not  presumed  that  the  wax  envelopment  is  certain 
to  prove  commercially  practical,  except  where  rab¬ 
bits,  mice  and  borers  are  a  real  menace.  In  any 
case  the  wax  coating  seems  worthy  of  extended 
trial,  despite  the  fact  that  the  practice  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  m.  b.  cumhings. 


Hardy  Chrysanthemums 

What  a  wonderful  Autumn  it  has  been,  and  for 
that  matter,  still  is.  This  is  November  14.  and  there 
has  been  no  frost  severe  enough  to  nip  the  annuals 
and  perennials,  though  plants  of  tender  foliage 
such  as  Dahlias,  look  rather  ragged. 

The  garden  is  still  bright  with  Phlox,  Ageratum, 
Petunias  and  marigolds,  and  the  mignonette  is  sweet 
and  green,  but  these  flowers  have  lost  some  of  their 
charm  since  hardy  Chrysanthemums  began  to  bloom. 
About  the  middle  of  September  there  is  sure  tO'  be 
a  yellow  gleam  in  the  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks.  From 
then  on  this  lovely  Chrysanthemum  of  medium 
height  is  a  mass  of  soft  yellow,  lasting  well  into  Oc¬ 
tober,  by  which  time  many  other  colors  as  well  as 
later  yellows  are  keeping  it  company.  Mrs.  H. 
Craig  is  one  of  them,  also  Tints  of  Gold,  this  one 
beautifully  marked  with  red  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  Rather  a  newcomer  is  R.  Marion  Hatton,  a 
true  soft  canary  yellow.  It  begins  to  open  its  flow¬ 
ers  in  September  and  is  very  hardy  and  frost-re¬ 
sistant.  Comoleta  is  a  mid-season  bloomer  for  me, 
although  some  catalogs  list  it  among  the  late  va¬ 
rieties. 

October  Gold,  one  of  the  largest  of  hardy  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  speaks  for  itself.  It.  opens  dark- 
orange  and  fades  to  light  yellow  with  age. 

The  bronze,  copper  and  red  shades  are  my  favor¬ 
ites.  I  try  to  plant  a  new  one  every  year  or  so,  and 
there  are  so  many  it  is  hard  to  choose  among  them. 
Most  of  mine  are  older  varieties,  but  all  are  beau¬ 
tiful  and  proven  hardy.  The  earliest,  Brune  Poite- 
vine,  is  the  deepest  velvety  red,  the  reverse  of  the 
petals  golden-bronze.  The  first  flowers  appeared  in 
September  and  there  are  still  a  few  on  the  lower 
branches.  Two  of  the  most  striking  scarlet-reds  are 
Firelight  and  Argenteuillais,  the  latter  showing 
petals  oddly  gold-tipped.  For  a  pleasant  contrast 
there  are  Boston  and  Zelia,  both  mid-season  bloom¬ 
ers  of  soft  deep  orange  shades ;  Zelia  is  the  large 
ragged  shape  that  grew  in  old-fashioned  gardens. 
Sometimes  when  frosts  come  early  one  of  my  pret¬ 
tiest  Chrysanthemums  fails  to  open  perfect  flowers. 
This  is  Indian,  a  bronzy-red,  and  so  lovely  when  it 
does  bloom  that  I  will  not  replace  it  with  an  earlier 
variety.  I  should  like  to  try  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge, 
a  single  bright  red,  but  so  far  have  only  seen  it 
in  greenhouse  displays. 

There  are  many  pinks,  both  single  and  double 
types,  the  singles  with  their  conspicuous  yellow  cen¬ 
ters  resembling  Shasta  daisies  in  shape.  Mrs.  Phil¬ 
lips,  a  new  one  in  my  garden  this  year,  bloomed  very 
satisfactorily.  An  early  pale-pink  of  the  shaggy 
type  is  Petite  Louise,  which  lasts  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  fading.  Others  quite  as  desirable  are  the  well- 
known  Lillian  Doty,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Buckingham,  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Bergen,  which  has  a  creamy  center,  and  a 
recent  introduction,  October  Dawn,  a  dainty  star¬ 
shaped  flower.  From  under  snow  last  year  in  early 
December  I  gathered  an  armful  of  the  tall  deep- 
pink  Marie  Antoinette,  one  always  sure  to  bloom. 

I  am  not  so  fond  of  the  white  Chrysanthemums, 
but  a  few  clumps  are  needed  among  the  stronger 
colors.  Ruth  Hatton  and  Jean  Cumming  are  both 
ivory-white,  large,  free-flowering  and  early.  Catalogs 
list  Oconto  as  the  largest  white  for  outdoor  grow¬ 
ing  and  it  may  attain  almost  greenhouse  size  by 
disbudding.  White  Doty  is  pompon-flowered,  tail 
and  strong  and  useful  for  backgrounds. 

Everyone  loves  the  gay  little  “buttons,”  and  no 
garden  would  be  complete  without  them.  They  are 
too  numerous  to  list  here,  but  may  be  had  in  all  the 
usual  Chrysanthemum  colors. 

I  have  found  that  hardy  Chrysanthemums  do  not 
like  to  be  crowded  among  other  flowers,  but  will 
bloom  freely  if  given  an  open  position  sheltered  a 
bit  from  cold  sweeping  winds.  They  also  appre¬ 
ciate  an  occasional  soaking  in  dry  weather.  I  cover 
mine  lightly  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  just  their 
own  stems  and  a  little  straw  held  down  with 
branches.  All  plants  are  divided  in  Spring  as  soon 
as  they  show  growth,  and  re-set  in  well  spaded  soil 
enriched  with  old  cow  manure.  Each  root,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small,  will  make  a  new  plant,  ready  to 
brighten  with  a  long  season  of  blossoms  the  Fall 
days  which  are  so  often  dull  and  gray. 

Erie  Co.,  Pa.  ellin  brown. 


Sweet  Potatoes  Require  Potash 

Four  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre  in  addition  to  the  regular  application  of 
1.000  to  1.800  lbs.  of  a  2-S-10  fertilizer  has  been 
found  to  increase  the  acre  yield  of  fancy  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  in  New  Jersey. 

For  many  years  the  growers  of  sweet  potatoes 
in  the  Swedesboro  area  were  in  the  habit  of  apply¬ 
ing  from  1,000  to  2,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  kainit  (12 
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per  cent  K20),  on  +lieir  sweet  potato  soil  during  the 
Winter.  The  reason  for  applying  this  material  in 
the  Winter  was  to  lessen  the  burning  effect  of  the 
fertilizer  on  the  young  plants  when  set  in  the  field. 

The  growers  are  now  using  muriate  of  potash 
(48  per  cent)  and  are  broadcasting  from  400  to  500 
lbs.  per  acre  on  the  sweet  potato  soil  during  Jan¬ 
uary,  February  and  March.  This  potash  is  plowed 
under  and,  a  week  or  two  before  planting,  from 
1,000  to  1,800  lbs.  of  a  complete  2-8-10  commercial 
fertilizer  is  applied  either  broadcast  or  in  the  rows 
and  thoroughly  mixed  into  the  surface  soil.  The 
growers  prefer  to  have  a  rain  intervene  before  the 
plants  are  set  because  considerable  burning  of  the 
plant  roots  is  noticeable,  especially  if  the  fertilizer 
is  not  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  soil. 

The  Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening  at  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  found 
about  eight  years  ago  that  the  use  of  potash  in¬ 
fluenced  the  shape  of  the  potato.  It  has  been  prov¬ 
en  that  a  shortage  of  potash  in  the  soil  is  often  the 
cause  of  the  potatoes  growing  long  and  rooty,  while 
in  fields  where  the  supply  of  potash  has  been  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  needs  of  the  crop,  the  potatoes  have 
been  short  and  chunky,  the  ideal  market  type.  The 
chunky  type  of  Jersey  sweet  potato  generally  com¬ 
mands  a  premium  of  from  25  to  50  cents  a  bushel 
hamper  over  the  long  type  sweets.  c.  ir.  nissley. 


Fruitless  Grapevines 

“What  is  the  matter  with  my  grapevines?  I  am 
the  gardener  on  an  estate.  It  is  near  the  bay,  and 
salt  air  is  what  I  lay  it  to.  I  train  my  grapes  to 
the  Kniffen  system ;  they  produce  much  vine  and 
little  fruit,  and  still  the  ground  is  not  so  rich.  I 
did  give  them  a  little  nitrogen.  Grapes  are  Con¬ 
cord  and  Niagara,  and  are  eight  years  old.  I  have 
always  had  fine  grapes  till  now,  but  on  another  es¬ 
tate  upland.”  w- w- 

Long  Island. 

The  failure  of  these  vines  to  fruit  cannot  bo 
charged  to  the  salt  air,  since  many  thousand  vines 
are  annually  producing  good  crops  under  like  loca¬ 
tions.  The  humid  air  may  favor  the  mildews  and 
black  rot  but,  since  these  are  all  controllable 
through  thorough  and  timely  spraying,  humidity  as 
a  cause  may  be  eliminated. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  wood  reserved  for  fruiting 
purposes  is  that  made  in  the  previous  Summer  and 
none  older.  Two  and  three-year  wood  does  not 
bear  fruit  directly,  but  only  serves  to  support  the 
one-year  growths.  . 

Heading  between  the  lines  of  this  inquiry  it  is 
strongly  indicated  that  for  some  reason  or  another 
fhe  balance  between  fruiting  capabilities  and  root 
spread  has  been  upset.  This  may  have  come  about 
through  the  retention  of  too  few  fruit  buds,  and  if 
this  be  the  case  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  prune  to 
longer  canes.  In  short  if  the  upper  canes  have 
been  limited  to  one  bud  each  it  is  suggested  that 
four  or  more'  be  allowed  for  each  at  the  next  prun¬ 
ing.  In  a  like  manner  the  length  of  the  canes  on 
the  lower  wire  should  be  pruned  longer.  The  use 
of  large  amounts  of  stable  manure,  especially  if  ap¬ 
plied  rather  late  in  the  Spring  or  early  Summer, 
will  tend  to  throw  the  vine  out  of  balance.  Com¬ 
mercial  nitrogen,  as  nitrate  of  soda,  if  applied  early, 
even  in  the  event  of  excessive  cane  growth,  will 
favor  the  better  setting  of  fruit.  The  amount 
should  in  no  case  be  greater  than  300  lbs.  per  acre. 
Slowlv  available  forms  of  commercial  nitrogen,  if 
applied  late,  will  aggravate  the  conditions  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  inquiry. 

Again,  vines  located  on  soils  that  are  fed  by  un¬ 
derground  springs  or  other  water  sources  very  often 
fail  to  set  fruit,  and  in  consequence  an  excessive 
growth  is  the  result.  This  latter  condition  is  often 
common  at  the  foot  of  land  slopes,  or  at  the  base  of 
a  hill.  F*  E-  G< 


A  Diving  Beetle 

“What  do  you  call  this?  1  pumped  it  out  of  the 
cistern.”  F-  H* 

New  York.  • 

We  shall  have  to  call  this  large,  black,  hard- 
shelled  insect  a  diving  beetle,  because  it  is  a  beetle, 
and  because  it  lives  in  the  water,  swimming  and 
diving  around  with  a  great  deal  of  apparent  joy.  If 
I  were  a  diving  beetle,  however,  I  believe  I  should 
steer  clear  of  dark  cisterns  with  such  disconcerting 
contraptions  in  them  as  pumps. 

This  particular  kind  of  diving  beetle  is  known  as 
a  predacious  one  because  it  lives  on  other  insects 
and  may,  on  occasion,  actually  attack  small  fish. 
The  hind  legs  are  long  and  flat  and  fringed  with 
long  hairs,  thus  forming  an  excellent  pair  of  oars 
for  swimming  in  the  water.  These  beetles  are  very 
active  in  the  water,  always  searching  for  something 
to  eat.  Since  they  breathe  air  directly  they  have 
to  come  up  to  the  surface  every  once  in  a  while  to 
get  fresh  air.  When  they  have  filled  up  the  space 
beneath  the  wings  with  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  down 
they  dive  again  on  their  quest  for  food. 

They  have  large,  strong  wings,  and  readily  fly 
from  pond  to  pond  wherever  they  think  the  food 
supply  is  best.  They  are  often  attracted  to  elec¬ 
tric  iiglits,  especially  in  villages  and  cities  near 
bodies  of  water.  The  grubs  of  these  beetles  are 
known  as  water  tigers,  because  of  their  fierce  habits 
in  attacking  and  devouring  other  insects,  o.  w.  ii. 


The  Season  in  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

The  year  1531  will  go  down  in  history  as  giving 
us  a  most  remarkable  season  in  at  least  one  respect 
— the  latest  date  for  the  first  killing  frost  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York.  Much  vegetation  that  is  usually 
frosted  in  late  September  or  early  October  is  still 
green  at  this  date,  November  20.  Never  before  was 
it  possible  for  potatoes  to  be  left  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  month  of  October  and  until  this  time,  without 
being  frozen.  Twelve  years  ago  we  had  a  harder 


freeze  on  September  11  than  we  have  had  this  Fall 
up  to  the  present  time,  more  than  two  months  later. 

This  has  given  farmers  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  completing  Fall  work,  for  we  not  only  have  had 
no  freezing  weather  to  contend  with,  but  we  have 
also  had  very  little  rainfall  to  interrupt  outdoor 
work.  In  fact  a  good  soaking  rain  would  be  very 
welcome.  More  than  the  usual  amount  of  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  is  being  accomplished,  and  many  other  odd  jobs 
worked  in  that  could  not  be  brought  about  under 
ordinary  weather  conditions. 

Potato  harvest  was  completed  more  promptly  this 
year,  because  a  good  many  farmers  are  coming  to 
use  their  tractor  for  power  to  pull  their  diggers, 
while  now  and  then  the  power  take-off  is  connected 
direct  to  the  one  or  two-row  diggers.  This  releases 
the  horses  for  the  hauling  of  the  spuds  to  the  barn 
or  cellar,  where  they  are  sorted  and  graded  for  mar¬ 
ket  sooner  or  later.  This  crop  seemed  unusually 
heavy  to  handle  this  season,  doubtless  due  to  the 
extremely  low  prices  prevailing,  25  to  30  cents  per 
bushel.  The  quality  in  many  cases  was  none  too 
good,  much  damage  being  done  by  wireworms ;  con¬ 
siderable  scab  is  also  found,  even  where  the  seed 
was  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate  hot  bath. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  the  relative 
efficiency  of  the  hot  and  cold  treatment  for  seed  po¬ 
tatoes.  There  are  those  who  have  tried  both  meth¬ 
ods  this  year,  who  claim  better  results  are  secured 
where  the  cold  treatment  is  used.  More  than  usual 
care  in  grading  and  sorting  for  market  must  be 
taken  due  to  the  low  price,  for  the  lower  the  price 
of  any  commodity,  the  more  particular  and  exacting 
the  buyers  become. 

As  a  consequence  much  of  the  1931  crop  will  not 
be  marketed,  but  will  lie  utilized  for  feed  for  hogs 
and  other  stock.  The  value  of  potatoes  as  a  food 
for  hogs  is  much  increased  with  cooking  and,  where 
cull  beans  are  available  in  large  quantities,  as  is 
true  in  Western  New  York,  they  make  a  good  com¬ 
bination.  Many  farmers  have  a  large  iron  kettle  or 


Tractor  Draws  the  Potato  Digger 


cooker,  holding  from  50  to  100  gallons,  which  is 
used  for  that  purpose,  the  potatoes  and  beans  being 
cooked  together  until  both  are  soft  and  palatable. 
To  this  is  added  a  little  grain — ground  corn,  oats  or 
barley,  or  a  mixture  of  any  or  all  of  these  grains. 
When  served  hot  this  “soup”  makes  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  nourishing  dish  for  our  friend  the  hog, 
during  the  Winter  months  especially. 

The  corn  crop  in  this  region  is  unusually  good 
this  year,  and  our  very  late  Fall  has  allowed  even 
the  later  plantings  to  mature  fully.  With  these 
cheap  and  abundant  feeds,  we  may  be  able  to  turn 
them  into  cash  via  the  hog  route  at  a  profit,  even 
with  that  product  at  its  present  low  level. 

IRVING  c.  II.  COOK. 


Annual  Meeting  of  The  New  York  State 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society 

The  little  band  of  men  and  women,  picked  by 
adversity  to  be  the  chief  defendants  of  the  country 
school,  met  again  in  annual  session  November  16-17. 
When  the  church-hotel  Mizpah  planned  a  change  in 
architecture  last  Summer,  the  needs  of  this  society 
of  realists  seems  to  have  been  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  meeting  opened  in  a  new  room,  a  serious 
stone-walled  setting,  with  a  pulpit,  a  pipe  organ, 
and  high  galleries  at  one  side.  Here  they  sang 
“America.” 

The  clouds  of  trial  that  visited  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  are  surely  lifting !  Here  is 
Boyd  Devendorf,  back  after  an  illness  of  two  years, 
and  with  more  than  a  trace  of  the  spirit  of  those 
Revolutionary  captains  among  his  ancestors.  Boyd 
Devendorf,  we  note,  backed  the  society  with  the  first 
energy  of  self-conscious  youth,  when  he  was  so  shy 
that  he  read  his  speeches.  He  married,  found  him¬ 
self,  a  father,  and  the  shrewd  eyes  of  the  people 
he  led  now  discover  a  new  leader  in  him.  Never 
again  will  he  read  his  speeches,  methinks. 

A.  II.  Ostrander,  too,  has  survived  the  threat  of 
blindness.  It  was  only  two  years  ago  that  he  led 
a  meeting  which  to  him  was  quite  invisible.  An 
eye  operation  has  proved  successful.  Being  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  secretary  of  the  society’s  paper, 
The  Little  Red  Schoolliousc,  is  not  trifling  by-plav. 
IIow  much  of  its  being  is  due  to  the  energy  of  Mrs. 
Converse  will  be  told  you  if  you  ask.  Has  any¬ 
thing  ever  daunted  that  keen  little  woman  who  is 
the  society’s  treasurer?  Not  even  stacks  of  mimeo¬ 
graph  sheets  ever  stopped  her  long.  The  work  she 
has  done  for  the  R.  S.  I.  S.  without  pay  would  have 
run  a  grocery  store,  but  no  one  ever  speaks  of  this. 
Effort  for  the  preservation  of  a  simple,  sound,  coun¬ 
try  school  near  home  is  paid  only  in  results  that 
show  a  gain  in  winning  the  attendance  of  outsiders 
to  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  between  politicians 
and  educators  with  the  country  school  as  the  bone. 
More  power  to  the  educators,  and  confusion  to  the 
politicians,  says  the  R.  8.  I.  S. 


A  tribute  to  the  fineness  of  purpose  which  is  the 
basis  of  this  society,  comes  in  the  kind  of  speakers 
talking  in  its  defense.  F.  H.  Selden,  of  Lundy’s 
Lane,  Pa.,  master  of  a  private  school  which  aims  to 
correct  the  faults  of  standardized  training,  and  heal 
its  pernicious  effects  in  those  who  suffer  from  it,  is 
here  in  person.  Mr.  Holden  is  for  handwork,  along 
with  brain  work,  and  deplores  the  fact  that  a  school 
bus  eats  up  the  valuable  time  after  school,  when  a 
boy  or  girl  would  naturally  be  “doing  chores.”  “Is 
there  anything  to  be  learned  on  a  school  bus?”  asks 
Mr.  Sol  den,  “that  can  compare  with  the  training  ac¬ 
quired  in  doing  farm  chores?” 

Mr.  Selden  is  on  the  trail  of  politicians  who  want 
to  turn  the  equipment  of  new  centralized  schools 
into  money  for  their  own  pockets,  simply  by  nod¬ 
ding  the  head  in  the  right  direction — of  some  large 
manufacturer.  Mr.  Selden’s  school  is  self-support¬ 
ing,  being  situated  on  a  farm,  and  he  is  in  no  fear 
of  politics.  A  book  by  Mr.  Selden,  on  rural  schools, 
has  just  come  from  the  press,  and  is  well  worth 
reading  and  re-reading. 

The  fact  that  Wisconsin  has  repealed  the  consoli¬ 
dation  law,  and  gone  back  to  rural  schools,  is  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  It.  S.  I.  S.  Boyd  Deven¬ 
dorf  points  oiy;  other  decentralizing  movements — 
radio  and  moving  pictures,  with  such  men  as  Henry 
Ford  seriously  considering  the  decentralizing  of 
cities.  There  are  a  good  many  people  stuck  today 
without  work  in  cities  who  must  lose  everything 
they  have,  unless  they  follow  this  movement.  This 
is  common  knowledge. 

What  is  not  common  knowledge  is  the  fact  that  a 
territory  which  once  cost  $23,000  expense  for  rural 
schools,  will  need  $73,000  expense  money  after  con¬ 
solidation. 

“Ask  the  government,”  advises  Mr.  Selden,  “for 
the  $50,000  that  goes  into  the  centralized  school, 
then  spend  it  on  the  rural  school.” 

Letters  coming  in  to  the  editor  of  The  Little  Red 
Schoolhouse  show  that  people  everywhere  have  er¬ 
roneous  opinions  as  to  what  it  costs  in  taxes  to  run 
a  centralized  school.  “It  little  matters  which  pocket 
we  get  the  money  from,”  says  M.  B.  Hale,  a  direc¬ 
tor  from  Chautauqua  County.  “Silly  to  tell  people 
to  turn  to  centralized  schools  for  better  teachers, 
when  every  teacher  is  licensed  by  the  State  to  teach, 
whether  good  or  poor.  A  poor  teacher  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  judgment  of  the  State  Department.” 

James  G.  Greene,  former  president  of  the  Ii.  S.  I. 
S.,  recommends  that  the  school  authorities  accept 
criticism  with  the  open-mindedness  of  a  mechanic  in 
a  garage.  “If  my  car  is  not  working,”  says  Mr. 
Greene,  “I  tell  the  mechanic  what  particular  thing 
is  going  wrong.  He  listens  attentively,  and  then 
bases  his  corrective  efforts  on  what  I  have  told 
him,  rather  than  by  using  his  imagination.  He  fixes 
the  car  without  becoming  angry  at  me,  or  feeling 
insulted.” 

In  the  post-banquet  meeting  which  is  held  at 
night,  special  suggestions  for  improvement  of  rural 
schools  were  requested  and  offered.  A  clever  play¬ 
let  was  offered  by  Mrs.  Charles  McArthur,  who  does 
interesting  satirical  sketches,  and  enacted  for  the 
diversion  of  the  members.  Doctor  Cur’ern,  who  ad¬ 
ministered  centralization  pills  to  all  sufferers,  what¬ 
ever  the  ailment,  became  a  by-word  during  the  re¬ 
maining  day’s  session. 

An  open  forum  was  held  during  which  informal 
speeches  regarding  school  conditions  were  made  by 
Charles  N.  Smith,  Edward  McCloud  and  Postmaster 
Fraser.  The  resolutions  offered  by  the  committee 
were  discussed,  one  of  them  being  that  each  district 
should  plant  a  tree  for  the  George  Washington  200tli 
anniversary.  Of  the  many  who  came  to  the  meeting 
for  advice  and  information  as  to  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  of  others,  all  were  answered. 

“It  is  a  great  task  for  one  man,  with  one  spade,” 
said  one  speaker  of  the  day,  “to  bury  a  large  ele¬ 
phant.  However,  many  men  with  many  spades  can 
put  a  dead  elephant  safely  underground,  or  an  un¬ 
serviceable  legislature  there  also.”  The  R.  S.  I.  S. 
needs  many  men  with  spades,  and  volunteers  from 
fresh  lines  are  coming.  iva  unger. 


New  from  the  Old  Dominion 

Up  to  this  writing,  November  4,  we  have  had  only 
two  heavy  frosts  with  no  ice.  Farmers  are  busy 
harvesting  their  crops.  Most  peanuts  are  dug  and 
in  shock.  A  fair  crop  is  produced  where  planted  in 
time.  Thrashing  the  crop  will  be  under  way  soon. 
The  corn  crop  averages  good,  and  there  are  fairly 
good  crops  of  Fall  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes. 

As  a  whole  the  outlook  for  farmers  in  this  State 
is  brighter  than  for  years,  as  most  of  us  have  an 
ample  supply  of  food  for  Winter  use  and  feed  for 
livestock.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  Virginia 
have  farm  women  been  so  busily  engaged  in  canning 
and  storing  food  for  Winter.  Numbers  of  families 
have  from  400  to  500  jars  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
preserves.  All  of  this  is  due  to  the  good  and  excel¬ 
lent  gardens  all  over  the  State.  There  were  heavy 
yields  of  most  kinds  of  fruits  and  berries.  A  great 
help  in  doing  this  work  was  derived  from  home 
demonstration  agents  in  stimulating  interest  in  food 
preservation  through  the  organization  of  clubs  and 
the  teaching  of  new  methods  of  canning,  packing 
and  conserving  food. 

The  farmer,  with  all  his  troubles  and  drawbacks 
of  last  year  can  smile  and  rejoice  this  year,  for  he 
has  a  good  house  to  stay  in,  good  clothes  and  a 
bountiful  supply  of  provisions.  The  farmer  who  has 
a  good  roof  over  his  head,  some  meat,  wheat,  and 
a  good  supply  of  canned  goods,  can  get  along  all 
right.  Wood  is  plentiful  on  most  farms.  He  can 
sell  enough  money  crops,  like  cotton,  peanuts  and 
tobacco,  to  purchase  his  clothing  and  groceries. 

The  seeding  of  small  grain  was  hindered  this 
Fall  by  dry  weather  during  September  and  October. 
Notwithstanding  this  some  grain  crops  look  prom¬ 
ising.  A  good  bit  of  Crimson  clover  seeded  in  Sep¬ 
tember  was  entirely  killed  by  the  hot  sun  and  dry¬ 
ing  winds  when  it  first  came  up. 

A  number  of  banks  in  the  State  closed  their  doors 
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in  September,  but  in  the  last  two  weeks 
most  ol  them  have  opened  again  and  do¬ 
ing  business  as  heretofore.  This  looks 
like  better  times  are  here  already.  I 
hope  the  “depression’’  will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Wheat  is  55c  per  bushel ;  oats,  seed, 
45c;  feed  oats.  30c;  corn.  50c;  live  hogs, 
5  to  6c  per  lb. ;  veals,  S  to  9c  per  lb ; 
eggs,  30c  per  doz. ;  apples,  50c  to  $1  per 
bushel  as  to  quality;  Irish  potatoes,  75c 
per  bushel;  sweet  potatoes,  50  to  75c  per 
bu.  w.  h.  H. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Va. 


Orchard  Seedlings 

Common  Storages  Fail  This  Season 

Throughout  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
common  or  unrefrigerated  storage  is  the 
usual  method  of  apple  storage,  especially 
for  the  local  market  growers,  much  com¬ 
plaint  is  being  registered  this  season  over 
the  failure  of  that  type  of  storage  to  keep 
the  fruit  in  the  condition  usually  expect¬ 
ed  of  such  storages.  Storage  temperatures 
have  not  come  down  to  any  extent ;  for 
instance,  on  November  21  one  grower  in 
the  mountains  of  Central  Pennsylvania 
reports  a  storage  temperature  of  63  de¬ 
grees.  His  fruit  is  maturing  fast,  with 
Stayman,  Rome  and  Baldwin  already  past 
prime  condition ;  only  York  Imperial  is 
still  holding  up.  lie  cannot  lower  the 
inside  temperature  by  ventilating  on  cool 
nights,  since  the  nights  have  not  been 
cool  enough  to  permit  of  appreciable 
lowering  of  storage  temperature  and  the 
following  warm  days  have  promptly 
pushed  up  the  thermometer  once  more, 
even  when  a  few  degrees  of  coolness  have 
been  obtained.  The  ground  temperature, 
which  has  an  important  regulating  effect 
on  common  storage  temperature  varying 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  stor¬ 
age  below  ground,  remains  high  and  the 
only  moderately  cool  nights  make  little 
headway  with  the  warmer  soil  and  the 
warm  fruit.  Certain  growers  have  in¬ 
quired  concerning  the  possibility  of  icing 
in  some  temporary  way  their  common 
storages.  They  have  been  advised  that 
this  is  not  practicable,  unless  they  have 
an  abundance  of  remarkably  cheap  ice 
which  probably  none  of  them  possess  or 
can  obtain. 

Local  Markets  Bright  Spot 
in  Apple  Marketing 

This  is  the  year  in  which  the  local 
market  grower  of  Pennsylvania  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  greater  comparative  success  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  fruit  than  his  brother  in  the 
wholesale  or  export  business.  The  local 
markets  seem  to  be  taking  apples  in  rea¬ 
sonable  quantities  in  most  cases  and 
while  the  prices  are  rarely  what  might  be 
considered  high  even  at  this  time,  the 
fruit  is  moving  and  bringing  in  some 
cash  with  the  better  grades  of  good  va¬ 
rieties  usually  returning  some  margin 
over  the  cost  of  production,  .lust  as  pre¬ 
dicted  by  many  authorities  earlier  in  the 
season,  the  poorer  grades  and  unwanted 
varieties  are  not  often  moving  at  a  profit, 
although  housewives  in  districts  where 
the  depression  is  felt  more  are  showing  a 
tendency  to  favor  sound  fruit  in  the 
lower  grades,  especially  if  the  price  is 
attractive.  In  South -central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  many  apples  not  in  cold  storage 
have  been  moved  out  at  what  have  often 
been  low  prices,  because  they  were  not 
holding  up  in  condition. 

Federal- State  November  Crop 
Report 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the 
Federal-State  Fruit  Crop  Report  ob¬ 
serves,  “A  total  fruit  crop  of  about  13 
million  tons  compared  with  about  12% 
million  tons  produced  last  year  is  mov¬ 
ing  into  consumption  at  the  lowest  prices 
in  many  years.  The  apple  crop  is  the 
third  largest  in  15  years.  The  peach  crop 
was  the  largest  yet  produced.  Cranberry 
production  will  be  heavier  than  in  any 
year  since  1926.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
grape  crop  including  California  grapes 
is  the  smallest  since  1921.  The  orange 
and  grapefruit  crops  will  be  below  pro¬ 
duction  last  year.”  Concerning  Penn¬ 
sylvania  alone,  the  report  continues. 
“This  year’s  apple  crop  is  the  largest  and 
best  in  quality  since  1926.  Despite  many 
small  apples,  where  trees  were  overload¬ 
ed,  and  insect  damage  and  poor  coloring 
in  some  orchards,  many  growers  report 
the  fruit  to  be  large,  uniform  in  size  and 
very  well  colored.  More  than  half  the 
apples  harvested  this  year  will  grade  U. 
S.  No.  1.  Quality  of  pears  is  the  best  in 
five  years.  An  unusually  large  tonnage 
of  grapes. was  harvested  in  the  Erie  Belt. 
Grapes,  as  a  whole,  are  very  clean  and 
well  colored.” 

Warm  Weather  Pushing  Buds 

November  20  reports  from  Jefferson 
Co..  Pa.,  indicate  that  in  at  least  one  or¬ 
chard  there  buds  were  starting  on  King 
and  Baldwin  with  green  showing  on  some 
of  them.  From  Western  Pennsylvania 
come  records  of  sweet  cherries  in  bloom 
in  a  few  instances.  Lilacs  and  some  roses 
are  starting  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  as 
are  some  bulbs  and  hardy  perennials. 
Apple  Flour 

Apple  flour  is  a  new  product  .now  be¬ 
ing  made  by  a  concern  at  Yernon,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  from  small  apples  that 
were  dried  last  season.  They  have  been 
ground  into  hour  for  bakers’  use  and  the 
making  of  mince  meat.  It  is  expected 
that  apple  flour  will  eventually  be  used 
in  the  making  of  confectionery  and  cakes. 

Certified  Bramble  Varieties 
Available  in  Pennsylvania 

Quite  a  large  selection  of  bramble  va¬ 
rieties  are  now  available  in  certified  stock 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  black  raspberries 
include  Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer,  Black 


Diamond  and  I-Ioosier ;  ;  the  red  raspber¬ 
ries  are  Cuthbert,  Herbert,  Seneca, 
Adams  87 ;  blackberries  obtainable  are 
Eldorado,  Blowers,  Louden  and  Snyder. 
Inspections  and  certifications  arc  made 
under  the  Pennsylvania  Plant  Pest  Act 
of  1927,  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell 
or  dispose  of  any  bramble  plants  which 
do  not  pass  all  the  requirements  for  in¬ 
spection  and  certification.  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  who  wish  to  secure  plants  from 
these  sources  should  write  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  Harrisburg,  for  a  list 
of  the  growers  with  this  superior  stock. 
Anyone  intending  to  set  plants  next 
Spring , should  reserve  them  now,  since 
the  dry  Autumn  has  reduced  consider¬ 
ably  the  limited  number  originally  avail¬ 
able. 

Russian  Apples  Appearing  in 
European  Markets 
Russian  apples  were  being  sold  at  Lon¬ 
don  on  November  4  for  prices  ranging 
from  .$1.50  to  $2.06  per  box  according  to 
variety  and  grade.  It  is  reported  that 
about  60,000  boxes  of  Russian  apples 
have  been  contracted  for  by  distributors 
in  Sweden  on  a  $1.11  advance  per  box  ; 
the  definite  selling  price  is  to  be  fixed 
later,  depending  on  ruling  prices  at  Ham¬ 
burg  and  London.  R.  H.  sudds. 


The  Bookshelf 

Here  are  some  books  that  are  different 
but  will  interest  many  of  our  people. 
They  cover  a  special  study  of  rural  life 
around  the  world  and  will  be  splendid 
at.  a  home  mission  group,  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  or  for  independent  reading.  Chil¬ 
dren  will  be  interested  in  them,  too. 

“The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Friend.”  by 
Harold  B.  Hunting;  cloth;  $1.  paper  75c. 
True  stories  of  real  persons  and  helpful 
work  in  a  neighborhood. 

“The  Story  of  Agricultural  Missions,” 
by  Hunnicutt  &  Reid;  $1.  Mission  ser¬ 
vice  in  foreign  countries  and  their  de¬ 
velopment  in  agricultural  lines.  Inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive. 

“The  Rural  Billion,”  by  Charles  M. 
McConnell ;  cloth  $1.  paper  60c.  The 
farmer's  part  in  the  progress  of  the 
world  and  the  mission  spirit  he  has  ex¬ 
ercised.  Good  reading  for  all  the  family. 

“Treasures  in  the  Earth,”  by  Fred 
Hamlin;  cloth  81.  paper  75c.  Interest¬ 
ing  stories  of  Christian  leaders  in  rural 
sections  of  the  Orient.  A  helpful,  inspir¬ 
ing  history. 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Frost  is  late,  but  the  leaves,  turned 
rod,  gold  and  brown;  the  Spanish  nee¬ 
dles  and  beggar  lice  are  ready  to  take  you 
in  their  jaggy  embrace  at  every  step ; 
tli o  white  and  -yellow  blossom  weeds, 
milk  weed  down  and  thistles  are  flying 
everywhere.  Yesterday  1  finished  up  the 
last  of  the  empty  jars  and  crocks;  20 
gallons  of  apple  butter.  30  of  vinegar. 
Some  dried  apples,  some  canned,  some 
sulphured  and  some  picked,  with  a  few 
left  on  the  trees  for  the  school  children 
and  for  pies,  make  us  feel  that  our  few 
trees  have  been  fruitful  and  well  used, 
though  bushels  rotted  and  were  free  for 
the  picking  up. 

We  can  but  wonder  if  next  year  will 
be  so  fruitful.  No.  we  know  not,  but 
tlien  we  may  not  need  them,  yet  someone 
will,  so  each  year  we  try  to  add  a  few 
more  trees.  The  chicken  house  is  under 
way.  and  80-odd  White  Leghorn  pullets 
waiting  to  be  installed.  If  one  had  tlie 
capital  poultry-raising  would  be  a  fasci¬ 
nating  business,  but  without  it  it  is 
rather  discouraging. 

A  few  days  later  cold  winds,  heavy 
frost  and  light  freezes  during  the  days 
and  nights  make  us  realize  that  Winter 
is  just  around  the  corner.  Farmers  have 
waited  in  vain  for  rain,  and  are  disking 
in  dry,  dusty  fields.  Our  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  exhausted  and  we  are  hauling  from 
a  distant  spring.  We  find  the  10-gallon 
cans  convenient  for  that  purpose.  One 
pond  yet  affords  water  for  stock.  When 
that  is  exhausted  it  will  be  extremely 
troublesome.  Meanwhile  we  hope  for 
rain. 

The  Summer  has  been  so  short ;  it 
seems  only  a  few  days  since  .1  looked  on 
the  bare  hills  and  leafless  trees,  and 
longed  for  the  Summer  verdure.  Then, 
too.  it  has  been  such  a  busy  season,  such 
a  little  time  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture,  though  now  the  woodland  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  no  artist  can  hope  to  copy.  One  is 
rushed  from  task  to  task,  and  we  think, 
“Well,  next  week  I  will  not  have  so  many 
tasks.”  but  it  is  always  a  week  off,  and 
old  age  makes  us  slow.  We  almost  trip 
up  over  ourselves  in  trying  to  hurry. 

One  will  miss  the  flowers.  We  have 
some  Dahlias,  and  Chrysanthemums  are 
in  full  bloom.  I  have  been  making  pa¬ 
per  flowers  to  help  out  the  sale  of  the 
flower  baskets,  but  they  are  just  a  mock¬ 
ery.  like  a  body  without  a  soul.  So  many 
artificial  or  make-believes  through  life, 
makes  one  fonder  of  the  real  true- 
enouglis. 

Some  beans  to  pull,  sweet  potatoes  to 
dig,  dinner  to  prepare,  house  to  straight¬ 
en  up.  The  hasty  departure  of  the  high 
school  student  who  only  spends  the  week¬ 
ends  at  home,  leaves  me  a  bit  dizzy  and 
the  house  topsy-turvy.  1  am  glad  it  is 
the  last  year,  and  after  all  I  wonder  if  it 
will  pay,  but  have  little  else  to  give  her. 
Perhaps  she  will  never  realize  the  hard¬ 
ships  it  has  brought  us,  or  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  that  have  kept  us  in  heart. 
So  many  uncalled-for  expenses  in  high 
school  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  par¬ 
ents  of  limited  means  to  foot  the  bill. 
Study  books,  notebooks,  examination 


books,  janitor  fees,  etc.,  are  essential,  but 
extra  magazines,  that  are  never  read, 
class  rings,  caps  and  gowns,  flowers,  ex¬ 
pensive  announcement  cards  and  many 
other  senior  expenses,  could  be  cut  down, 
because  they  do  not  add  anything  to  their 
heads,  only  worry  how  to  keep  up  with 
the  class.  But  here  is  hoping  that  the 
many  young  people  who  are  striving  to 
fit  themselves  for  future  American  citi¬ 
zens,  will  succeed  in  making  our  nation  a 
better  place  and  a  safer  one  than  we, 
their  predecessors,  have  done. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lozver  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 

Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFree 
— SPECIAL  OFFER — Send  the 


names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  tl.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vino  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PLANT  J 
NOW  • 


20  PEONY,  S2.00;  20  IRIS,  SI.OO 
20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  S2.00 
Cassel  Nursery  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


DAVIl/n/in  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  orna- 
DUA  WUUU  mental.  Well  rooted  plants.  S1.20 
dozen,  delivered.  MAX  NURSERY  -  Mineral,  Virginia 


Chrysanthemums 


J  HARDY  EXHIBITION 

8  PLANTS  $1.25 
FOR  I 


6-8 


Flowers  measure 
inches  in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

"  Fall  Planting 
SHIP  DURING  DECEMBER 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yellow) 

I  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Rosy-Red) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

1  Honey  Dew  (orange,  tipped  with  gold) 

1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order. 
HARDY  BUTTON  VARIETIES 
BROWN  BETTY— maroon  red. 
GOLDEN  (UMAX— yellow.. 

KITTY  BARNO— bronze. 

LILLIAN  DOTY- pink., 

]M I TZI— yellow  (golden) 

N1  /.A— delicate  pink. 

BOSK  BUTTON— rose. 

WHITE  DOTY— white. 

8  PLANTS  FOR _ $1.25 

Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres 


If)  EVERGREENS  $165 

^  ^  2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  * 
vitae.  2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Sitka  Spruce,  2 
Biota  Orientalis.  Trees  are  I  to  419  Art 
2  feet  high.  Per  100 . 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON, 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


PA. 


like  hun¬ 
dreds  of 
farmers  and  others— can  earn  sub¬ 
stantial  part-time  and  full-time  profits 
by  turning  your  and  your  neighbor’s 
idle  timber  into  valuable  lumber. 
Y our  tractor  or  gas  engine  will  furnish 
power  for  an  "American”  Saw  Mill. 

Write  for  catalog  of  Bolters,  Planers, 
Edgers,  Trimmers,  Sato  Mills  and 
xcood-tcorking  machines. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

14ft  Main  Street,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


TREES  FOR  THE  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  ORCHARDIST 

for  November  planting.  Includ 
ing  all  the  new  and  better  vari¬ 
eties  of  apple,  peach,  cherry, 
plum,  pear,  shade  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery.  Unusual  fine  stock.  Re¬ 
duced  prices.  Get  our  special 
Fall  price  list.  It's  free. 
BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  Box  Y,  PRINCESS  ANNE.  MD. 


varieties  lmrdy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beauti  tiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Maredou,  N.  Y. 


II 

1  II 

.J_ 1 

(T  V2j 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


HOT  BED  SASH 

Redwood,  $1.40 — While  Pine,  $1.60 

Well  made  with  cross- bar,  ten- 
od8  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

GLASS  -  -  -  $1.90  Per  Box 

Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


SPECIAL  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

$1.00  PAYS  FOR 


Your  Renewal  and  2  New  Subscriptions  for  1  Yr.  Each 

or 

Your  Renewal  2  Yrs.  and  1  New  Subscription  for  1  Yr. 

or 

One  Subscription  New  or  Renewal  for  3  Years. 


Many  of  our  friends  whose  Subscriptions  expire  in  Decem¬ 
ber  like  to  send  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  a  friend  as  a  Christmas 
Gift.  This  is  to  give  you  the  same  opportunity  regardless  of 
when  your  subscription  expires. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  BLANK 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  find  a  subscription  order 
blank  for  your  convenience  in  forwarding  your  order.  A  Christ¬ 
mas  Card  will  be  mailed  direct  from  this  office  announcing 
your  gift  and  expressing  your  greetings. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Lfi  SMOKED  SALT 


FLAVORS 

dear  through 
to  the  bone 

/\LI)  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  im- 
parts  that  wholesome,  deli¬ 
cious  flavor  that  only  genuine 
hickory  wood  smoke  can  give  — 
curing  and  flavoring  every  tissue 
of  the  meat  uniformly,  thorough¬ 
ly — clear  through  to  the  hone. 

Save  work — Save  time — Save 
smokehouse  shrinkage  and  spoil¬ 
age  loss — Combine  the  curing, 
and ‘smoking,  in  one  operation 
with  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  — 
no  smokehouse  needed. 

On  Sale  at  All  Dealers 

Insist  on  Old  Hickory — The  Original  and 
Only  Genuine  Smoked  Salt 

Write  for  Valuable  FREE  Book  No- 1259 
on  Meat  Curing — to 

PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.  CO. 

20  No.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 
orGENERAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 
(Subsidiary  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co.) 


A  FRAME  *10^ 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  f  eed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordson 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


POWER 


EQUIPPED 

SEPARATORS 


AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Traue  in  your  old  separator  for  «*i  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 


SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


THEO.  FAVRE  &  SON 

Est.  1849 

TOMPKINS  COVE,  N.  Y. 

Raw  Furs— Ginseng 


SURE-GRIP 

TRACTION 


t  costs  no  more  to 

ave  it.  BUY  CLETRAC 


N.  Y.  State  Boys  in  4-H 
Livestock  Feeding 
Contest 

Gcorgo  Case,  of  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  and 
Burton  Sheldon,  of  Oneonta,  X.  Y.,  will 
exhibit  livestock  al  the  annual  junior 
feeding  contest  which  will  he  held  at 
Chicago,  III.,  from  Xoveniber  2G  to  De¬ 
cember  5. 

George  will  show  his  barrow  which 
was  grand  champion  at  the  recent  N.  Y'. 
State  Fair,  and  Burton  will  show  his 
State  Fair  champion  pen  of  fat  lambs. 
George  Case  has  been  a  pig  club  member 
for  the  past  three  years,  and  in  this  time 
he  has  attained  much  success  from  his 
efforts.  Starting  three  years  ago  with 
two  purebred  Poland-Cliinn  sow  pigs,  he 
has  developed  si  farm  size  herd,  and  says 
his  pigs  have  made  him  some  money.  The 
achievement  of  George  in  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing,  caring  for  and  exhibiting  the  cham¬ 
pion  barrow,  and  champion  pen  of  three 
harrows,  at  the  Syracuse  Fair  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  choosing  him  for  a  free  trip 
to  the  International  Show. 

Burton's  interests  are  also  in  meat  ani¬ 
mals.  lie  has  an  exceptionally  good  rec¬ 
ord  as  a  4-1  f  breeder  and  breeder  of 
Cheviot  and  Southdown  sheep.  Burton 
showed  a  pen  of  fat  lambs  at  Chicago 
hist  year,  and  was  again  selected  to  rep¬ 
resent  Xew  York  at  the  International 
Show  because  of  his  good  shepherding. 
Burton  now  holds  the  distinct  honor  of 
having  bred  the  first  pen  of  lambs  to  be  i 
shown  in  competition  with  lambs  ex¬ 
hibited  by  boys  from  other  States. 

The  animals  owned  by  these  boys  will 
be  shipped  from  their  farms  to  Chicago 
on  Xovember  20,  and  will  he  shown  by 
the  hoys  at  Chicago  during  the  following 
week.  Tlie  boys  will  make  the  trip  to 
the  International  with  IT.  A.  Willman. 
of  Cornell  University,  who  has  charge  of 
the  4-11  dairy  and  general  livestock  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  State. 

It  is  worth  the  thought  of  many  farm 
boys  and  girls  to  consider  meat  animal 
projects  where  home  conditions  make 
livestock  club  work  possible.  Xot  all 
Xew  York  boys  and  girls  can  raise  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle  arid  moreover  many  are 
not  interested  in  dairying.  For  those 
who  are  interested  in  livestock  and  are 
choosing  a  project,  much  thought  can 
rightfully  be  given  to  sheep,  pig  or  baby 
beef  work.  These  projects  form  a  very 
large  part  of  the  4-11  program  of  New 
York  State,  there  being  almost  1,000 
hoys  and  girls  feeding  sheep,  pigs  or 
beef  cattle.  These  projects  require  a 
comparatively  smaller  investment  than 
some  projects,  the  returns  from  the  pro¬ 
ject  come  a  little  sooner,  and  many 
special  advantages  are  held  for  those  who 
really  set  out  to  he  champions. 

Interest  is  growing  each  year  in  4-II 
meat  animal  club  work  and  boys  engaged 
in  this  work  are  demonstrating  what  can 
be  done  with  well-bred  sheep  and  swine 
of  the  right  type  when  handled  properly 
and  kept  free  from  intestinal  parasites. 
At  the  present  time,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
some  of  the  best  sources  of  purebred 
swine  in  the  Xew  York  State  are  in 
herds  that  have  been  developed  by  4-H 
club  hoys  in  the  past  half  dozen  years. 

II.  A.  WILLMAN. 


IF  you  have  never  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  driving  a  Cletrac  —  of 
riding  above  these  flexible, 
smooth-moving  tracks  as  they  roll 
along  on  a  heavy  job  —  give  your¬ 
self  that  experience  before  you  buy 
your  next  tractor.  It  will  convince 
you  of  some  basic  truths  about 
“crawler  tractor”  efficiency  and 
economy  that  will  amaze  you. 

Cletrac’s  sure-gripping  tracks  re¬ 
move  that  costly  horsepower  leak 
between  motor  and  load.  Every 
stroke  of  the  motor  goes  into  draw¬ 
bar  pull.  There  is  no  wasted  fuel  or 
energy  when  soft  fields  must  be 
worked  —  no  wheels  to  sink  in  and 
steal  power.  Cletrac’s  broad  steel 
tracks  hold  firmly  yet  tread  lightly, 
on  top  of  the  soil. 


Not  only  do  these  tracks  give  you 
this  saving  of  fuel  and  greater  trac¬ 
tor  efficiency.  They  are  the  secret 


of  Cletrac’s  extraordinary  steering 
and  easy  control,  which  is  done 
with  just  a  touch  of  the  fingers. 

Unequalled  for  Snow  Removal 

Have  you  ever  watched  the  larger 
Cletracs  at  work  clearing  snow  from 
your  highways?  It  is  sure  traction 
that  has  made  these  tractors  the 
first  choice  of  your  county  and  high¬ 
way  officials  for  their  work.  At  no 
extra  cost,  you  too  can  enjoy  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  this  fea¬ 
ture  if  you  make  Cletrac  your  next 
farm  tractor. 

Find  Out  About  CLETRAC 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  about 
these  better,  more  economical  trac¬ 
tors  —  particularly  the  low  priced 
Cletrac  “15”,  which  has  won  such 
enthusiastic  endorsement  from 
thousands  of  farmers  —  and  fruit 
and  potato  growers  —  all  over  the 
country. 

See  your  local  Cletrac  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  or  write  direct  for 
literature  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 
19361  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


CLETRAC 

CRAWLER  TRACTORS 


Care  of  Tools  in  Winter 

Winter  is  always  hard  on  tools  under 
any  circumstances  and  particularly  on  the 
farm,  where  they  are  often  laid  aside 
and  not  much  used  owing  to  the  cold 
weather.  Even  the  wood  saw,  the  most 
used  of  all  at  this  time,  can  be  kept  in 
much  better  condition  by  a  little  care 
that  often  saves  much  extra  labor  in 
the  busy  season.  Bust  on  tools  is  often 
one  of  the  hardest  things  to  combat,  as 
the  steel  or  iron  “sweats”  with  changes 
of  temperature  and  this  can  often  he 
prevented  by  painting  over  with  common  ! 
kerosene  oil  and  black  lead  or  stove 
polish,  and  is  much  better  than  a  red 
color,  as  any  rust  is  easily  detected.  For 
painting  woodwork  of  plows  and  heavy 
implements  ordinary  oxide  red  with  lin¬ 
seed  oil  is  excellent,  and  if  a  really 
bright  color  is  desired  Venetian  red  makes 
a  good  and  lasting  paint,  and  its  bright 
color  helps  to  prevent  the  tools  from 
being  lost,  as  it  is  quick  to  catch  -the 
eye.  All  small  tools  should  be  kept  well 
oiled  when  not  in  use.  and  the  wooden 
handles  of  rakes,  spades,  forks,  hoes,  etc., 
are  much  better  If  smoothed  with  fine 
sandpaper  and  given  a  good  coat  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  so  that  the  handles  feel  smooth 
and  without  any  dry  feeling  when  held  in 
the  hand  or  used.  This  will  often  pre¬ 
vent  blistering  the  operator's  hand,  and 
plow  handles  thus  treated  will  give  tlie 
worker  much  comfort  in  his  hard  work.  ! 
All  steel  tools  can  be  looked  over,  sharp¬ 
ened  and  put  in  order  in  Winter,  and 
they  are  all  ready  when  wanted  later 
on,  and  much  time  saved  and  better  work 
done  than  if  neglected  or  deferred  until 
the  tools  are  needed  for  use. 


mar 

TU  Split  the 
Profits  withTSm 

I  am  now  ready  to  place  an  ambitious,  energetic 
man  in  charge  of  my  oil  agency  right  in  your 
locality.  I  11  make  him  my  partner,  furnish 
ev  - J? §  that’s  needed  to  do  a  big  business 
and  divide  the  profits  50-50  every  week.  I  have 
hundreds  of  men  with  me  now  on  this  basis 
—ready  for  a  hundred  more,  part  or  full  time. 
It  s  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  —  a  real  opportunity 
to  win  quick,  permanent  success. 

NO  INVESTMENT  OR 
EXPERIENCENEEDED 

On  my  square  deal  plan,  Wengard,  an  Ohio 
partner,  made  $430.00  for  his  share  in  one 
week.  Montgomery,  Iowa,  made  $216.00  first 
week  he  started.  You  too  can  make  big 
money.  No  investment  or  experience  needed. 

I  11  show  you  how.  Furnish  everything  free. 

EVERYBODY  BUYS  OIL 


doing  every 


It’s  a  great  business  —  something 
minute.  You  simply  take  orders  on  Long 
Credit  Terms  for  nationally  known  lines  — 
Cen-Pe-Co  Motor  Oils  —  Quality  Paints  and 
Roofing.  We  ship  direct  from  nearby  ware¬ 
house  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week.  There’s  a  biff 
business  waiting  wherever  you  are.  No  matter  what  you 
are  doing  now,  how  young  or  old  you  are,  if  you  ara 
willing  to  work,  follow  my  directions,  and  have  the  ambi- 
tion  to  make  real  money,  I  can  guarantee  your  success. 
TJVrifi*  fllliplr  for  this  chance.  .Just  say,  "I  am  in- 
i  ’  *  * 1  **  terested  in  your  proposition,”  in  a 

letter  or  on  a  postcard  and  give  name  of  County  in  which  you 
live  Mail  it  and  I’ll  send  complete  particulars  bv  return 
mail.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  ACT  NOW! 
P- T.  Webster,  General  Manager  a 


Central  Petroleum  Co. 


252  Century 
CLEVELAND, 


Bldg. 

OHIO 


Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar- 
k  ^  anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
'  mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 
up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 
large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
'  '  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  Dept.  2,  Eimira,  N.  Y. 


One-Man  Saw  Mill- 


LESS 

THAN 


Makes  lumber  ,shingles,cross  ties, fence 
posts,  laths,  fruit  and  vegetable  crates  , 
and  boxes,  dimension  blanks  for  furniture, 
etc.  bplits  blocks  into  firewood.  Needed  by 

farmers,  timber  owners,  _ 

contractors.  Pays  for  itself 
in  a  week,  or  on  one  job. 
Guaranteed.  Sold  direct  from 
factory.  Write  today  for  Spec- 
ial  Offer  and  Free  Book  “Hjw 
To  Make  Lumber.” 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
/Z2G  Mfgrs.  Ex. Bldg..  Kansas  City, Mo 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0 

Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  11  power  works  directly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  yours.  Free  eircula.'-. 

LQLI-:  MFC.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

IIIIIIIIIlll . 1IIMIII1MI1I . IMI1IMIIIM 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

’These  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  doth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock:  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales; 
Guliver’s  Travels.  Swift:  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida; 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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f  “A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  lie  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ol 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  subscription  blank  is  inserted  in  this 
number  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  like 
at  this  Yuletide  season  to  send  a  gift  and 
Christmas  greeting  to  a  friend,  and  for  those 
who  like  to  interest  new  friends  in  the  paper. 
It  also  serves  as  a  convenience  for  those  who 
desire  to  renew  their  own  subscription  at  this 
time,  whether  it  expires  this  month  or  later. 
Any  use  made  of  it  will  be  appreciated. 


MANY  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  work 
of  Dr.  Frederick  Y.  Coville  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  taming  the  wild  blue¬ 
berry.  Through  his  study  and  research,  both  the 
propagation  and  cultivation  of  the  blueberry  have 
become  commercially  understood,  and  a  number  of 
growers  are  now  carrying  on  work  in  the  further 
development  of  this  delicious  native  fruit.  The 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has  now  con¬ 
ferred  the  George  Robert  White  Gold  Medal  of 
Honor  upon  Dr.  Coville,  in  recognition  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  to  horticulture.  Dr.  Coville  has 
done  many  other  things  in  horticulture  and  agri¬ 
culture,  among  them  working  out  a  system  for  the 
restriction  of  grazing  in  national  forests,  which  has 
proved  of  great  value  to  the  Federal  government, 
but  to  many  of  us  his  fame  rests  especially  upon  his 
blueberry  studies.  Any  wild  fruit  crop  is  subject 
to  changes  that  threaten  its  extinction.  Dr.  Coville’s 
research  has  made  the  native  blueberry  a  farm 
crop,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  the  honor  conferred 
so  worthily  upon  him. 

* 

PRICES  of  eggs  made  sharp  gains  in  November, 
resulting  from  a  decided  falling-olf  in  market 
supplies,  together  with  the  usual  active  demand  for 
the  holiday  trade.  The  weak  feature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  the  abundant  supplies  in  cold  storage. 
These  have  been  pushed  upon  the  market  by  hold¬ 
ers  who  were  afraid  of  another  bad  market  for 
storage  eggs,  such  as  happened  a  year  ago  and  such 
holders  appeared  anxious  to  close  out  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  stock  early  in  the  season.  The  mild 
Fall  season  has  been  unusually  favorable  for  late 
egg  production  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The 
poultry  trade  was  surprised  in  mid-November  by 
the  indications  of  light  shipments  of  turkeys  from 
the  South.  It  was  supposed  that  supplies  would 
he  heavy  from  most  producing  sections  because  of 
the  larger  hatch  reported  this  season.  Turkey  buy¬ 
ers  in  Ihe  South  probably  over-reached  themselves 
by  trying  to  buy  the  farmers’  flocks  at  extremely 
low  prices.  The  farmers  had  plenty  of  grain  this 
season,  and  many  of  them  decided  to  hold  their  tur¬ 
keys  for  Christmas.  There  is  some  danger  that 
Ihe  Christmas  markets  will  he  oversupplied  with 
turkeys  that  were  held  over,  or  which  arrived  too 
late  for  Thanksgiving  and  were  placed  in  storage. 

* 

AN  APPLE  exhibit  in  a  hank  is  the  rather  un¬ 
usual  event  being  carried  on  this  week  in  the 
People’s  Trust  and  Guaranty  Building,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.  On  the  main  floor  of  this  new  building  there 
is  ample  room  for  fruit  tables  between  the  rows  of 
tellers’  windows  on  the  sides,  and  here  the  Bergen 
County  Horticultural  Society  displays  the  plates  and 
baskets  of  beautiful  apples.  Although  the  county 
has  a  large  population  of  “commuters,”  who  go  back 
and  forth  to  business  in  New  York  daily,  there  is  a 
lot  of  good  farming,  intensive  vegetable  gardening, 
some  dairying,  and  excellent  fruit,  mainly  apples 


and  peaches.  Apple  varieties  shown  are  Baldwin, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious, 
Rome,  Paragon,  "Winter  Banana,  King.  Spy  and  two 
plates  of  the  old  dull-colored  hut  high-quality  Stark, 
of  unknown  origin,  first  mentioned  05  years  ago  by 
Warder.  The  exhibit  is  a  credit  to  the  growers  and 
the  activities  of  County  Agent  W.  Raymond  Stone. 

* 

EVERY  American  citizen  is  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  suspending,  reducing 
or  canceling  the  debts  owed  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  by  European  countries,  but  it  is  equally 
the  privilege  of  every  American  citizen  to  know 
what  it  is  all  about  before  forming  a  hasty  conclu¬ 
sion  on  the  subject.  One  thing  is  now  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  was  not  apparent  at  the  time 
the  suspensions  of  payments  were  first  suggested 
last.  Summer  and  lauded  as  a  means  of  ending  the 
depression.  The  belated  discovery  is  that  inter¬ 
national  bankers  loaned  large  sums  of  money  to 
foreign  countries  following  the  World  War,  and 
that  payments  of  principal  and  interest  are  delayed, 
and  under  present  conditions  endangered.  Now  if 
the  American  government  excuses  payments,  reduces 
the  debts,  or  cancels  them  entirely,  it  will  he  easier 
and  surer  for  the  international  hankers  to  make 
their  collections.  Hence  when  cancellation  is  ad¬ 
vised  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  financiers  are 
proposing  no  cancellation  of  the  debts  due  them. 
They  want  theirs  in  full.  The  cancellation  covers 
only  the  debts  due  our  government. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too.  that  there  can  he  no 
such  thing  as  cancellation  of  these  debts.  They  are 
obligations  of  the  people  of  foreign  countries  con¬ 
tracted  by  their  government.  They  are  due  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  if  they  are  not  paid  by  the  foreign 
debtors  they  must  be  paid  with  interest  by  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  America. 

We  yet  owe  $17,000,000,000  of  our  expense  of  the 
war.  We  are  paying  for  it  every  hour  of  our  lives. 
We  have  already  reduced  the  amounts  we  loaned 
llie  other  countries  during  the  war.  When  we  have 
paid  what  we  yet  owe  and  then  tax  ourselves  again 
to  pay  our  government  to  enable  it  to  cancel  the 
foreign  debts,  we  will  come  pretty  near  paying  for 
I  lie  World  War. 

* 

POTATOES  may  respond  to  other  advancing  ten¬ 
dencies  in  products.  On  the  other  hand,  ship¬ 
ments  made  in  Winter  will  need  to  stand  heater 
charges  and.  on  some  of  the  stock,  there  is  more  or 
less  risk  of  damage  by  freezing  in  storage.  The 
growers  seem  so  convinced  that  the  price  is  too  low 
that  they  continue  to  make  light  shipments.  It 
would  seem  that  the  large  markets  must  respond 
quickly  to  the  limited  carlot  holdings  nearly  every¬ 
where,  hut  so  far  the  trade  seems  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  paying  much  more  money  for  new  supplies.  It 
appears  that  very  little  buying  has  been  done  for 
Winter  trade,  and  any  active  price  movement  up¬ 
ward  would  force  large  numbers  of  dealers  into  the 
market,  resulting  possibly  in  one  of  those  Winter 
advances  which  prove  fortunate  for  holders  who 
have  stock  where  it  can  he  marketed  promptly.  It 
will  he  dangerous  if  too  much  of  the  potato  crop 
is  held  until  late  in  the  Spring,  although  there  is, 
of  course,  a  fair  prospect  for  a  good  Spring  market 
because  of  the  moderate  crop.  If  prices  continue 
low,  it  is  likely  the  season’s  shipments  will  he 
lighter  than  indicated  by  the  production,  because  it 
will  not  pay  to  ship  low-grade  potatoes  from  most 
producing  sections.  Sales  in  the  Far  West  as  low 
as  5  to  10c  per  pound  were  reported.  Such  prices 
would  hardly  pay  growers  to  haul  them  to  market. 

* 

KENNETH  F.  FEE,  in  charge  of  fertilizer  con¬ 
trol  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  that,  after  January  1,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  content  of  fertilizers  must  be  stated  in  terms  of 
nitrogen,  and  not  of  ammonia,  and  that  the  per¬ 
centages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
must  he  stated  in  whole  numbers.  The  new  regula¬ 
tions  also  provide  that  the  analysis  nmsl  he  includ¬ 
ed  as  a  part  of  the  brand  name.  The  nitrogen  in 
fertilizers  is  present  in  many  different  forms,  such 
as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  calcium 
cyauamid,  calcium  nitrate,  potassium  nitrate,  am¬ 
monium  phosphate,  tankage,  fishmeal,  cottonseed 
meal  and  other  animal  and  plant  by-products,  but 
nitrogen  in  the  ammonia  form  is  present  in  only  a 
few  of  these  materials.  For  this  reason,  among 
others,  it  has  been  ordered  that  the  name  of  the 
element  nitrogen,  and  not  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
it  occurs,  should  be  used.  One  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
is  equal  to  1.22  per  cent  of  ammonia.  The  same 


regulations  have  been  adopted  in  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  West  Virginia 
and  in  all  of  the  New  England  States. 

* 

OME  interesting  figures  on  cattle  and  sheep  mar¬ 
keting  have  been  worked  out  by  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Those  concerning  shrinkage 
in  marketing  are  given  below: 

The  heavy  grass-producing  steers  lost  on  the  average 
13  lbs.  per  head  during  the  first  mile  of  being  driven 
to  market. 

Fifteen  hundred  pound  steers  were  found  to  fill 
about  20  lbs.  more  at  the  terminal  market  at  SO  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  than  at  30  degrees. 

No  advantage,  from  the  standpoint  of  fill,  resulted  in 
holding  cattle  in  the  sale  yards  longer  than  eight  hours. 

The  practical  loading  weights  for  lambs  are  9,000  and 
17.000  lbs.  respectively  per  single  deck  and  per  double¬ 
deck  car  instead  of*  12.000  and  IS, 000  lbs.  as  provided 
in  the  present  tariff  schedule. 

The  lambs  which  .were  driven  farthest  before  loading 
on  cars  shrank  most.  The  average  shrink  for  lambs 
shipped  from  Southwest  Virginia  to  Jersey  City  and 
driven  six  to  nine  miles  was  11.1  per  cent,  whereas  the 
average  shrink  for  those  driven  17  to  25  miles  was  12.4 
per  cent. 

On  the  average,  each  increase  of  10  hours  in  railroad 
transit  time  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  .7  per 
cent  in  shrink. 

No  relationship  Avas  found  to  exist  between  shrink 
and  the  time  iambs  were  held  in  yards  before  weighing 
for  sale.  Consequently,  there  appears  to  be  little  rea¬ 
son  for  the  practice  of  holding  lambs  in  the  sale  yards 
a  full  day  before  offering  them  for  sale. 

Where  livestock  has  to  be  driven  a  distance, 
amounting  to  miles,  before  being  loaded  on  cars,  let¬ 
ting  them  take  it  easy,  instead  of  hurrying,  will 
lessen  such  loss.  It  is  a  new  and  worrying  experi¬ 
ence  to  drive  cattle  or  sheep  several  miles,  especial¬ 
ly  when  accompanied  by  a  lot  of  shouting,  which 
scares  and  crowds  them  beyond  their  normal  gait. 

* 

A  CONFERENCE  on  farm  and  village  housing, 
called  by  President  Hoover,  is  being  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C„  December  2-5.  Experts  in  civics, 
economics,  mechanical  engineering,  kitchen  arrange¬ 
ment  and  equipment,  and  general  household  uten¬ 
sils,  furnishing  and  decoration,  financing  and  own¬ 
ership,  etc.,  are  discussing  these  matters  in  commit¬ 
tee  meetings.  The  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to 
take  stock  of  existing  conditions  in  housing  and 
home  ownership,  and  see  Avhere  improvements  or 
desirable  adjustments  may  he  made.  The  problem 
of  housing  is  comparatively  new  in  this  country  and 
has  become  more  acute  in  recent  years. 

* 

I  have  always  appreciated  The  It.  N.-Y.  for  standing 
with  us  to  retain  our  rural  schools,  and  against  the 
hunting  nuisance.  Hunters  come  out  in  their  cars 
here,  park  along  the  road,  beat  the  bushes  and  search 
the  woods  Avitli  trained  dogs  and  liigh-poAver  guns,  look¬ 
ing  for  some  living  tiling  to  shoot.  What  little  Avild 
life  there  was  is  about  extinct.  I  am  past  53  and  1 
know  there  are  20  hunters  uoav  to  one  30  years  ago. 
The  woods  seem  so  different  uoav,  as  Ave  scarcely  see  a 
living  thing  any  more,  but  plenty  of  empty  gun  shells. 
I  have  posted  our  60  acres  of  woods,  but  posting  does 
not  mean  much.  h.  n. 

Saratoga  Go.,  N.  Y. 

HIS  speaks  for  itself,  and  we  have  several  let¬ 
ters  in  tlie  same  line.  On  first  page  this  Aveek, 
Mr.  Reber,  of  Michigan,  gives  his  opinion  about  this 
sort  of  thing.  We  liaA’o  seen  the  same  expression 
of  pitiful  terror  he  mentions,  in  the  eyes  of  wounded 
small  animals.  Such  things  are  an  outrage  to 
humane  instincts,  as  Avell  as  an  abominable  nuisance 
to  farmers.  There  is  talk  of  some  adjustments  in 
the  law  so  that  there  Avill  he  less  friction  between 
hunters  and  farmers.  It  is  time  something  ay  as 
done  about  it,  and  it  seems  logical  for  the  so- 
called  decent  element  among  the  hunters  to  take 
the  initiative  in  this  work  instead  of  virtuously  de¬ 
claring  that  they  never  do  any  of  the  things  com¬ 
plained  about. 


Brevities 

Ox  November  22  (he  mercury  stood  at  72  and  dan¬ 
delions  Avere  in  bloom. 

"We  have  received  official  notice  from  the  government 
food  authorities  that  canned  rabbit  must  no  longer  be 
sold  for  chicken  a  la  king. 

Perhaps  big  ball  games  and  similar  frivolities  do 
gather  the  crowds,  but  60,000  people  Avent  to  see  the 
national  cornhuskiiig  contest  in  Grundy  County,  Iowa, 
this  year.  Interest  in  the  things  of  the  soil  persists, 
even  in  this  mechanized  age. 

It  is  too  soon  to  be  sure  that  the  chestnut  is  coming 
back  in  the  East.  Many  sprouts  are  found  on  land 
previously  SAvept  by  the  disease,  and  an  occasional  nut. 
but  the  blight  is  killing  some  of  them,  showing  that  it 
lias  not  Avorn  itself  out  or  passed  on. 

A  max  who  recently  astonished  scientists  by  his  skill 
in  extracting  cube  root  says  that  lie  developed  his  sys¬ 
tem  Avhile  milking  cows.  He  can  extract  basic  figures 
from  product  Avitli  15  digits  in  90  seconds.  We  do  not 
say  that  milking  and  mathematics  go  hand  in  hand,  but 
a  dairy  farmer  has  plenty  of  opportunity  to  figure 
things  out. 
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Loose  Milk  to  be  Banished 

THE  loose  milk  commission,  appointed  by  Health 
Commissioner  Shirley  W.  Wynne  nine  weeks 
ago,  has  made  its  report,  and  recommended,  as  it 
was  expected  to  do,  that  the  sale  of  loose  milk  in 
New  York  City  be  prohibited,  except  in  institutions 
and  restaurants.  Alleging  that  it.  gathered  informa¬ 
tion  from  40,717  homes,  examined  thousands  of  sam¬ 
ples,  and  sent  inspectors  into  1,300  milk  dispensaries, 
yet  it  did  not  report  a  single  definite  instance  of 
polluted  or  unsanitary  milk  in  its  entire  survey. 
And  yet  without  quoting  a  scintilla  of  evidence*  it 
was  as  sure  at  the  end  of  its  deliberations  as  at  the 
beginning  that  loose  milk  is  a  potential  health  haz¬ 
ard.  As  we  said  at  the  beginning,  the  stage  seemed 
set  to  put  the  loose  milk  prohibition  over  this  time. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  that  its  report  may  pave  the  way  for  the 
final  order.  The  public  hearings  were  taking  a 
course  not  encouraging  to  the  purpose  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  shut  off. 

The  commission  is  forced  to  admit  that  loose  milk 
is  usually  24  hours  fresher  than  bottled  milk,  yet 
stale  milk  is  preferred.  The  report  is  disturbed  be¬ 
cause  loose  milk  is  sometimes  carried  home  in  an 
open  vessel,  but  it  neglects  to  state  that  the  health 
regulations  forbid  the  retailer  to  deliver  the  milk  in 
a  bottle  with  a  close-fitting  cap,  but  permit  him  to 
deliver  it  in  an  open  container.  Another  incon¬ 
sistency  is  the  recommendation  that  loose  milk  is 
good  for  hospitals  and  city  institutions,  but  a  po¬ 
tential  hazard  elsewhere.  Another  inconsistency  is 
in  recommending  that  the  loose  milk  be  sold  in  the 
city  up  to  January,  1933,  because  of  the  present 
economic  conditions.  If  loose  milk  were  a  health 
hazard  or  danger  what  justification  can  there  be  for 
continuing  the  hazard  for  more  than  a  year?  What 
has  four  cents  a  quart,  the  admitted  difference  in 
price,  got  to  do  with  life  and  death?  If  there  were 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  loose  milk  will  endanger 
the  health  or  life  of  the  humblest  child  in  the  city, 
the  loose  milk  commission  has  made  a  criminal 
recommendation. 


Providing  for  the  Needy 

THE  report  of  the  New  York  Conservation  As¬ 
sociation  at  Syracuse  on  November  21,  indicates 
that  the  State  is  now  scheduled  to  add  “sport  re¬ 
lief’  to  its  other  paternal  generosities.  An  agree¬ 
ment  advanced  for  the  ratification  of  Amendment 
No.  3,  commanding  the  Legislature  to  appropriate 
$19,000,000  for  reforestation  of  land,  was  that  it 
would  afford  a  cover  for  wild  life,  and  an  additional 
field  for  sportsmen.  In  harmony  with  this  purpose 
it  is  now  announced  that- the  State  has  bought  How¬ 
land's  Island  in  the  Seneca  River,  near  Auburn.  It 
covers  an  area  of  3,200  acres,  and  is  said  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  as  a  cover  for  both  upland  birds 
and  waterfowl.  Reports  from  the  association  meet¬ 
ing  say  that  the  State's  policy  based  on  the  “refor¬ 
estation  amendment”  will  be  to  operate  to  provide 
new  hunting  grounds  for  sportsmen. 

Farm  Board  Figures 

EFORE  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  No¬ 
vember  24,  Chairman  Stone  detailed  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  in  wheat,  cotton  and  loans  to  co-operatives 
handling  other  farm  products. 

The  total  amount  of  wheat  purchased  in  its  sta¬ 
bilization  work  was  329,041,052  bushels,  costing 
$270,204,503,  averaging  S1.97  cents  per  bushel.  It 
has  now  on  hand  1S9.056.1S7  bushels,  storage  on 
which  costs  IVt  to  1%  cents  per  bushel  monthly. 
Its  present  aim  is  to  sell  5.000,000  bushels  monthly. 

Cotton  bought  was  1,319,809  bales,  for  $107,533,- 
240,  average  10.38  cents  per  pound.  The  quantity  on 
hand  now  is  1.310,789  bales.  It  is  purposed  to  hold 
this  cotton  off  the  market  another  year. 

Loans  made  to  co-operative  associations  and  money 
spent  on  stabilization  operations  since  the  board’s 
formation  totaled  $662,299,100  up  to  June  30  this 
year.  Repayments  of  these  advances  were  $317,697,- 
202,  leaving  $344, 001, SOS  outstanding.  Expenditures 
for  wheat,  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  the  price  amount¬ 
ed  to  $272,972,004,  stabilization  of  cotton  prices, 
$133,460,038.  Repayments  from  these  stabilization 
operations  to  the  last  of  June  amounted  to  $112,- 
823,842  for  wheat  and  $58,500,150  for  cotton. 

Grape  and  raisin  co-operatives  were  loaned  $20,- 
105,361,  and  have  repaid  $5,434,000.  Wool  and  mo¬ 
hair  associations  received  advances  of  $18,741,740, 
repaying  $2,889,527. 

From  Chairman  Stone’s  report  it  appears  that,  of 
the  $500,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
board’s  use  as  a  revolving  fund,  the  board  now  has 
left  in  its  hands  about  $45,000,000. 


The  Potato  Outlook 

FTER  looking  over  the  results  of  the  study 
of  potato  prices  by  the  Maine  Development 
Commission,  it  looks  easy  at  first  sight  for  the 
grower  to  get  more  for  his  potatoes.  According  to 
a  sales  report  at  Boston,  New  York  and  other  mar¬ 
kets,  the  shipments  containing  one-third  to  one-half 
small  sizes  (under  two  inches),  or  misshapen  lots, 
sold  at  one-third  to  one-half  less  money  compared 
with  well-graded  market  stock.  If  the  small,  poor 
ones  had  been  kept  at  home  just  as  much  would 
have  been  paid  and  the  shippers  would  have  been 
paid  one-third  or  more  of  the  freight  charges.  It 
sounds  easy  enough.  The  trouble  is  that  most  small 
growers  sell  to  local  buyers  in  bulk  lots,  at  prices 
which  do  not  vary  much  on  the  same  day  for  differ¬ 
ent  lots  sold,  and  the  growers’  close  sorting  might 
not  be  paid  for  as  it  deserves.  Those  who  ship  their 
own  crop  in  carlots  to  competent  city  dealers  are  in 
a  position  to  get  full  benefit  on  good  potatoes  well 
graded.  The  records  show  that  even  3  to  10  per 
cent  small,  poor  stock  hurt  the  price  enough  to  have 
paid  well  for  taking  them  out  before  paying  the 
freight.  Bruises  probably  cause  more  loss  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  because  they  are  so  common  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  supply,  and  they  hurt  the  price  almost  as  much 
as  the  same  weight  percentage  of  small  potatoes 
when  there  is  a  10  per  cent  or  more  proportion  of 
badly  bruised  potatoes  in  the  carload.  Maine  pota¬ 
toes  are  still  about  the  cheapest  stock  of  the  kind  in 
the  country.  They  are  selling  at  40  to  45c  per  100 
lbs.,  which  is  the  same  price  range  prevailing  the 
first  of  November.  There  are  some  potatoes  in  the 
Far  West  selling  as  low  as  these  prices,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  middle  western  growers  are  getting  more 
than  the  Maine  growers,  often  55  to  05c  per  100  lbs. 
Maine  potatoes  are  depressed  because  of  the  large 
crop  in  the  East  this  year,  which  brings  strong  com¬ 
petition  from  New  Yrork  and  other  sections. 


Honoring  Grange  Veterans 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  National  Grange  at  its 
recent  annual  session,  held  at  Madison,  Wis.,  was  to 
pay  honor  to  its  veteran  members.  Golden  Sheaf  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  awarded  to  218  members  who  have  been 
affiliated  with  the  order  for  a  continuous  period  of  50 
years  or  more,  37  of  these  honored  veterans  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  New.  York  Granges.  This  action  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  is  in  accordance  with  a  decision  made 
at  the  1930  session  at  Rochester,  N.  Y„  and  will  here¬ 
after  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  National  Grange 
sessions. 

The  Golden  Sheaf  Certificates  awarded  to  New  York 
members  were  turned  over  to  State  Master  Fred  .1. 
Freestone  and  will  be  given  to  those  in  whose  names 
they  were  awarded,  the  presentation  being  at  the  com¬ 
ing  session  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  to  be  held 
at  Albany  the  first  week  in  February.  1932. 

The  list  of  New'  York  Grange  veterans  for  whom 
certificates  were  awarded  at  Madison  are:  .T.  .T.  Gatch- 
ell,  Mrs.  Alice  '  Gatchell.  George  C.  Watson,  Maria 
Ileisler.  Jenkins,  Clyde,  Wayne  County ;  Sara  A.  Lit¬ 
tle.  Emma  D.  A.  Crane,  Waterloo.  Seneca  County; 
Dwight  II.  Pierson,  Frances  Brodie,  Emily  C.  Gris¬ 
wold.  John  McPherson  Jr..  LeRoy,  Genesee  County; 
David  A.  Emeigh,  Katherine  C.  Emeigh.  L.  Foster 
Crowell.  I".  L.  Seckell,  Mrs.  Lb  L.  Seckell,  Seneca 
Falls.  Seneca  County;  Olive  S.  Dean.  Batavia.  Gene¬ 
see  Couuty;  Mrs.  II.  S.  Wilson,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Leonard  L.  Allen,  Watertown.  Jefferson  County; 
Sarah  L.  Grant,  Chaumont,  Jefferson  County;  Georgia 
.T.  Coy.  Naples,  Ontario  County:  Walter  Dorman,  Ed¬ 
win  Haslett.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Black.  Hall.  Ontario  County ; 
Frank  B.  Housell,  Annette  Green  Haskell.  Lucius  C. 
Mather,  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County:  Alonzo  Mat- 
toon,  Annia  Mattoon,  Wallace :  Ellery  G.  Allen.  Mace- 
don.  Ontario  County;  Adolph  Bannister.  .Bergen,  Gene¬ 
see  County ;  O.  M.  Wixon.  Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon.  Elmira, 
Chemung  County :  Delos  Distin.  Volkert  V.  Yant.  Ful¬ 
ton,  Oswego  County;  Mrs.  Alice  INI.  Arthur,  Falconer, 
Chautauqua  County ;  D.  Eddy  Barnes,  Geneva,  Seneca 
County. 


Nebraska  Farm  News 

We  have  had  a  beautiful  Autumn  in  Southeastern 
Nebraska  and  it  is  still  with  us  the  third  week  of 
November. 

Wheatfiehls  are  green  in  their  long  drills  and  Al¬ 
falfa  meadows  have  grown  high  enough  to  mow  in 
places.  The  cornfields  are  brown  and  the  bump  of 
corn  in  the  wagon  everywhere  tells  us  that  farmers 
have  settled  down  to  steady  husking.  Some  are  through, 
while  others  have  long  rows  ahead  of  them  yet. 

There  are  very  few  mechanical  buskers  in  this  part. 
Some  of  the  farmers  “hog  down"  part  of  their  crop,  but 
most  of  the  corn  is  hand  husked  from  the  standing  corn 
in  the  fields.  We  still  follow  the  old  practice  of  build¬ 
ing  up  one  side  of  the  wagon  box  three  or  four  boards 
higher  than  the  other,  against  which  we  throw  the  corn 
as  we  work  our  way  through  the  field. 

A  single  liusker  takes  two  rows*  at  a  time,  and  usual¬ 
ly  husks  12  to  10  rows  80  rods  long  in  a  day.  The 
amount  gathered  varies  with  the  yield.  It  will  average 
about  30  bushels  this  year.  A  dry  hot  spell  in  Sep¬ 
tember  cut  down  on  the  yield,  but  it  improved  the 
quality.  New  corn  is  dry  enough  to  shell.  There  will 
be  no  trouble  in  getting  good  seed  for  next  year.  There 
is  a  struggle  with  many  to  finish  husking  by  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  if  weather  holds  good  there  will  be  very 
little  left  by  then. 

Nearly  every  farm  is  fenced  stock-tight,  and  after 
the  corn  is  out,  horses  and  cattle  are  turned  out  to 
range  the  fields.  Some  fence  the  wheat  off.  while  others 
make  no  difference.  They  feed  through  cornfields  and 
around  straw  piles,  and  I  have  known  cattle  to  go 
through  the  entire  Winter  on  this  kind  of  feed.  This 
county  was  not  raided  by  grasshoppers  and  all  crops 
are  a  little  above  the  average.  c.  x.  kilgoke. 

Saline  Co..  Neb. 


From  Eastern  Connecticut 

Drought  continues,  foggy,  drizzly  weather  of  past 
week  bringing  no  actual  relief.  Seventeenth  annual 
meeting  of  Hartford  County  Farm  Bureau  was  held  at 
Hartford  recently,  with  Harold  Rogers,  of  Southington, 
as  toastmaster. 

Turkey  prices  were  about  five  cents  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  the  Connecticut  Turkey  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  agreeing  to  a  price  that  would  give  the  deal¬ 
er  approximately  10  cents  profit  per  pound.  About  50 
high-grade  stores  scattered  over  the  State  handled  na¬ 
tive  fancy  turkeys  this  year,  this  being  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  over  number  of  stores  handling  the  fancy  na¬ 
tive  stock  a  year  ago.  More  turkeys  sold  according  to 
grade  than  a  year  ago.  The  Bureau  of  Markets- of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  -served  as  clearing 
house  between  producers  and  retailers.  Chickens, 
dressed,  32  to  37c ;  Connecticut  new-laid  eggs,  52c ; 
gathered,  ungraded,  45  to  48c.  Apples  have*  remained 
about  the  same,  the  best  Baldwins,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Greenings,  $1  to  $1.40.  Potatoes  are  selling  well  at 
60  to  65c  bushel ;  parsnips,  washed,  $1.20  to  $1.50 
bushel.  c.  B.  KNIGHT. 

Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  still  enjoying  fine  weather,  very  warm  for 
the  time  of  year.  One  man  tells  of  finding  apple  blos¬ 
soms  on  one  of  his  trees.  We  have  had  no  killing 
frosts  as  yet.  _  Some  are  picking  flowers  out  of  their 
gardens.  It  still  keeps  dry. 

Tonight  we  have  a  meeting  in  the  town  hall  in  the 
interest  of  our  country  schools  as  regards  centraliza¬ 
tion  or  consolidation.  F.  II.  Selden,  of  Pennsylvania; 
D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  president  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  and  Secretary  A.  D.  Ostrander,  of 
Orleans  County,  will  be  the  speakers  and  give  us  facts 
and  figures  in  regard  to  the  subject. 

I  think  we  are  in  an  educational  crisis  where  the  au¬ 
thorities  are  trying  to  do  away  with  the  country  school- 
house.  one  of  the  pleasant  landmarks.  In  this*  vicinity 
a  bus  that  cost  nearly  $2,000  takes  the  children  from 
four  districts  to  a  city  school.  I  venture  most  of  them 
could  still  learn  in  a  country  school.  e.  t.  b. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head, 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

Oranges  and  Snowfall 

As  a  New  Jersey  farmer  I  am  enjoying  a  Winter 
scene  in  California  150  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  orange  trees  are  filled  with  ripe  fruit  and  a  snow¬ 
fall  of  14  inches  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

T.  C.  KEVITT. 

Taxes  for  Sport 

We  have  just  received  notice  through  the  press  that 
we  shall  be  called  upon  annually  now  for  some  years 
to  raise  by  taxes  an  extra  $19,000,000  and  interest  on 
it.  According  to  the  papers  this  money  is  to  buy  up  a 
few  more  thousand  acres  of  waste  land  and  plant  them 
to  trees  for  the  benefit  of  hunting  and  fishing  sports¬ 
men.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  people  are  groan¬ 
ing  under  the  weight  of  taxes  already  imposed,  and 
when  the  unemployed  are  calling  for  public  relief,  and 
when  State  and  nation  are  devising  new  methods  of 
taxation  to  make  up  deficits  in  the  public  treasurers. 
Tim  bureaucrats  have  all  other  racketeers  outdone. 

hew  York.  (r 

Milk  Weights  and  Tests 

It  is  a  shame  and  an  outrage  the  way  some  milk 
companies  dock  farmers  on  weight  and  test,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  done  about  it.  If  you  go  and  make  a  kick,  you 

get  the  cold  shoulder.  They  tell  you  they  can  do  noth¬ 

ing  because  it  is  so  long  ago.  We  don't  get  the  return 
till  26  days  after  the  ending  of  the  month  and  every 
month  is  the  same  old  story.  I  weigh  mv  milk  on  a 
tested,  .sealed  scale  and  allow  one-half  to  three-fourths 
pound  on  every  can.  I  got  a  Babcock  tester  and  test 
my  own  milk,  and  I  can  take  a  fair  sample  for  testing, 
but  that  does  “not  count  with  them,  because  I  am  not  a 
licensed  tester..  I  don’t  see  why  a  farmer  has  to  stand 
all  the  waste  in  creameries  besides  furnishing  the  em¬ 
ployees  with  free  milk.  We  do  not  get  extra  weight 
from  groceries  or  feed  stores.  If  the  weight  is  half  an 
ounce  over  we  have  to  pay  for  it.  Right  here  at  the 

door  of  the  best  milk  market  in  the  world  we  get  only 

starvation  prices.  A  State  official  weigher  and  tester 
might  help  us.  r.  s. 

New  York. 

Note. — Any  dairyman  may  notify  a  milk  buyer  to 
prepare  duplicate  samples  of  milk.  He  may  select  his 
choice  of  the  two  samples,  and  send  it  to  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  Ithaca,  for  test.  The  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  this  and  the  buyer  must  accept  the  college 
test  and  pay  for  the  milk  on  that  basis. 

Gain  Two  Ways 

Are  prices  coming  down  on  manufactured  goods? 
Read  this:  The  price  on  milk  to  the  producer  is  down. 
A  year  ago  all  manufacturers  cut  the  tall  can  of 
evaporated  milk  from  16  ounces  to  14%  ounces.  Now 
11  cans  contain  15.95  lbs.,  whereas  formerly  10  cans 
contained  10  lbs.  They  reduced  the  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  reduced  the  quantity  to  the  consumer. 
Canned  baked  beans  and  soups  and  many  other  pack¬ 
age  goods  have  likewise  been  reduced  iii  size,  all  to 
skin  and  mulct  at  both  ends,  while  thev  shout  “Prices 
are  lower  than  ever.”  Yes.  they  are  to  the  farmer  for 
what  he  has  to  sell,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  on 
what  he  has  to  buy.  a.  a.  n. 

New  York. 

A  City  Man  on  Milk 

In  reference  to  your  editorial.  “More  Money  for 
Milk,”  the  iniquity  of  the  exactions  of  the  big'  milk 
companies  cries  to  heaven.  The  farmer  receives  too 
little  and  the  consumer  in  the  city  is  charged  too  much. 
The  wide  spread  between  the  price  to  the  farm  and 
that  to  the  city  goes  to  pay  dividends  on  the  watered 
capital  of  the  big  milk  companies.  The  latter  control 
more  or  less  the  prices  at  both  ends.  A  “surplus”  sit¬ 
uation  is  created  by  that  very  spread;  for.  because  of 
the  high  city  prices,  the  poor  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  cannot  buy  the  milk,  and  their  children  are  under¬ 
nourished  in  consequence.  At  a  decent  city,  price,  the 
“surplus”  would  disappear  quickly  enough.  '  If  farmers 
made  this  a  political  issue,  they  could  not  fail  to  win 
out,  and  not  only  sell  their  surplus  but  probably  at  a 
little  more  than  present  prices:  at  the  same  time  the 
poor  in  the  cities  could  obtain  the  milk  at  lower  prices 
than  at  present.  a.  e.  elbeiit. 

New  York  City. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Animal  Husbandry  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

The  division  of  animal  husbandry,  N. 
Y.  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison,  lias 
made  great  advancement  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  general  plan  has  been 
one  of  necessary  expansion,  relative  to 
both  buildings  and  livestock,  and  to  work 
with  an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
elected  representatives  from  all  the  live¬ 
stock  interests  of  the  State.  The  new 
sheep  barn  is  one  of  the  most  conveni¬ 
ently  arranged  and  best  constructed  build¬ 
ings  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  Live¬ 
stock  farmers  will  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  visit  the  station.  The  building 
program  will  probably  not  be  completed 
for  a  few  months.  The  dairy  barn  has 
been  remodeled,  and  construction  on  the 
new  beef  cattle  barn  and  feed  lots  is  in 
progress.  This  new  beef  cattle  plant  will 
be  the  equal  of  any  to  be  found  at  the 
central  western  experiment  stations,  and 
should  prove  of  great  interest  and  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  livestock  interests  of  New  York. 
Foundation  animals  of  all  leading  breeds 
representing  the  best  obtainable  in  both 
individuality  and  blood  lines  have  been 
or  are  being  secured. 

Dairy  Extension  Work 
Particular  attention  at  present  is  be¬ 
ing  given  to  extension  work  on  dairy- 
cow  records.  At  the  last  census  it  was 
computed  that  the  average  annual  New 
York  State  yield  per  cow  was  5,500  lbs. 
Based  on  present  prices  of  milk,  feed  and 
labor,  the  experiment  station  figures  it 
requires  a  minimum  of  7,000  lbs.  of  milk 
per  cow  to  break  even.  Not  over  one- 
half  of  the  present  cow  population  meets 
this  requirement.  These  boarder  cows 


A  ‘‘Stiff  Lamb”  in  Characteristic  Pos- 
ture.  '/'his  ailment  is  becoming  increas- 
in'-ly  prevalent  in  the  East.  Recent  re¬ 
sults  obtained  at  the  A.  Y.  Experiment 
Station  clearly  indicates  it  is  possible  to 
produce  as  veil  as  control  this  ailment 
by  feeding  and  management. 

constitute  the  source  of  the  major  part  if 
not  all  of  our  excess  fluid  milk.  This 
same  condition,  of  course,  applies  over 
all  our  large  dairy  producing  centers. 
Wisconsin  leads  in  the  United  States  for 
this  elimination  work  with  about  150 
cow-testing  associations.  When  W.  T. 
Crandall  was  placed  in  charge  of  this 
work  two  years  ago,  New  York  had 
only  40  such  associations.  Last  year  this 
number  had  been  increased  to  08,  which 
was  a  greater  gain  than  any  other  State. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  77  associa¬ 
tions,  in  spite  of  a  recent  marked  de¬ 
cline  in  the  price  of  milk.  Dairymen  ap¬ 
pear  convinced  there  is  a  present  greater 
need  under  existing  conditions  for  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  their  operations  if 
they  are  to  survive. 

Mail-order  Record  Clubs 
The  development  of  dairy  record  clubs, 
or  the  mail-order  type  of  cow  testing, 
which  was  started  several  years  ago  in 
Wisconsin,  is  proving  popular  and  bene¬ 
ficial.  This  system  is  designed  primarily 
to  serve  herds  which  are  too  small  to 
bear  the  added  expense  of  joining  an  of¬ 
ficial  cow-testing  association.  Its  chief 
benefits  are  to  stimulate  the  keeping  of 
individual  records,  and  thereby  weed  out 
the  boarder  cow.  Membership  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  all  County  Agents. 
Briefly  the  system  involves  the  following 
practices.  Each  month  the  members  re¬ 
ceive  from  their  nearest  regional  labora¬ 
tory,  of  which  there  are  three,  located  at 
Middletown,  Gowanda  and  Ithaca,  a  box 
of  milk  sample  cans  and  report  sheets. 
Milk  is  weighed  and  samples  taken  from 
the  herd.  These  and  the  record  sheets 
are  then  mailed  back  in  the  container 
provided.  They  are  computed,  and  the 
complete  record  returned  to  the  dairy¬ 
man.  Personal  help  is  also  available. 
In  July,  1931,  10,719  cows  were  under 
this  system. 

Proven  Sire  Work 
Records  show  a  decided  decrease  during 
the  past  two  years  in  the  seven-day  tests. 
This  is  due  to  the  Holstein  breeder’s 
realization  of  the  greater  value  of  the 
long-time  test.  Previous  to  1930  New 
York  State  had  not  proved  a  single  bull 
through  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  work.  During  the  past  year 
over  300  dam  and  daughter  comparisons 
were  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 


Agriculture,  so  that  several  proven  bulls 
will  be  established  for  production  during 
this  year.  In  surveys  recently  completed 
only  three  out  of  every  100  bulls  were 
from  cows  with  known  records  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Great  possibilities  are  apparent  in 
this  line  of  constructive  breeding. 

Protein  Test  With  Dairy  Cows 

The  protein  experiment  with  dairy 
cows  under  Savage  and  Harrison  is  now 
in  its  third  year.  This  year  the  three 
groups  on  the  10,  20  and  24  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates  respectively  are  being 
alternated  at  periods  of  five-week  inter¬ 
vals.  No  significant  differences  have 
so  far  been  obtained.  Average  re¬ 
sults  show,  up  to  October,  1931, 
the  following  annual  production  for  the 
three  groups:  16  per  cent  group,  9,558 


lbs. 

of  milk  and  299. 

.8  lbs 

>.  fat ; 

20  per 

cent 

group, 

9,090  lbs. 

milk 

and  318.8  lbs. 

fat ; 

24  per  cent  group,  9 

',803  lb 

s.  milk 

and 

306.7 

lbs.  fat. 

The 

test  In 

is  now 

prog 

ressed 

sufficiently 

so  that  the 

follow- 

ing 

recommendations 

are 

made. 

With 

good  mixed  hay  a  20  per  cent  total  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  is  recommended.  With 
good  quality  legume  hay  a  10  per  cent 
is  sufficient;  while  if  a  carbonaceous  dry 
roughage  is  used,  such  as  Timothy,  a  24 
per  cent  total  protein  concentrate  would 
probably  be  more  satisfactory.  All  the 
concentrates  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of 
1  lb.  to  each  3 y2  lbs.  of  milk  produced. 

The  commercial  herd  at  Ithaca  is  now 
receiving  Alfalfa  and  mixed  hay  to¬ 
gether  with  corn  silage.  Their  concen¬ 
trates  consist  of  a  20  per  cent  commer¬ 
cial  feed  to  which  is  added  from  300  to 
400  lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  barley  (equal 
parts)  to  each  ton  of  feed,  this,  gives 
about  an  18  per  cent  concentrate  mixture. 
The  dairy  barn  is  equipped  with  a  clever, 
efficient  and  inexpensive  device  to  keep 
it  free  from  flies.  This  consists  in  elec¬ 


trifying  the  screens  over  the  doors  with 
just  sufficient  power  to  electrocute  all 
flies  which  come  in  contact  with  the 
screen.  I  am  sure  over  a  thousand  flies 
were  killed  during  the  few  minutes  I 
was  in  the  barn.  The  current  is  at¬ 
tached  direct  to  the  light  socket  and  re¬ 
duced  with  a  small  transformer.  l*rof. 
Maurie  Nixon,  of  the  Engineering  Col¬ 
lege.  Ithaca,  can  supply  complete  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  installation. 

Influence  of  Fat  Ration  on 
Production 

Maynard  has  obtained  interesting  and 
significant  results  from  the  second  year’s 
work  on  the  influence  of  fat  content  of 
feed  to  milk  and  fat  yield.  Where  the 
fat  content  of  the  grain  mixture  was  re¬ 
duced  by  benzine  extraction  from  7  to  3 
per  cent  as  much  at  25  per  cent  decrease 
was  obtained.  However,  the  fat  per¬ 
centage  was  not  influenced.  When  the 
fat  was  extracted  the  amount  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  was  brought  up  to 
meet  the  standard  by  adding  starch.  This 
has  considerable  application  in  case  of 


heavy  feeding  of  oil  extracted  grains.  Re¬ 
sults  indicate  the  concentrate  ration 
should  contain  from  0  to  7  per  cent  fat. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
excessive  fat  levels,  certainly  above  10 
are  not  desirable,  and  give  no  additional 
advantage,  in  fact  high  levels  of  fat  tend 
to  lower  digestibility.  Soy-bean  oil  meal 
and  corn  gluten  feed  and  meal  are  rela¬ 
tively  low  in  fat  as  compared  with  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  old  process  linseed  meal. 
New  process  linseed  carries  an  average 
of  slightly  less  than  3  per  cent  digestible 
fat,  while  old  process  has  an  average  of 
nearly  7  per  cent.  Dr.  Maynard’s  tests 
may  therefore  explain  to  some  extent 
why  most  feeders  have  obtained  superior 
results  with  old  process  meal  and  mani¬ 
fest  a  marked  preference  for  it. 

Working  the  Stallion 

The  stallions  at  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  are  worked  daily  in 
harness  with  mares.  Having  been  so  han¬ 
dled  from  an  early  age  they  are  as 
easily  worked  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the 


farm  horses.  As  barley  is  now  low  in 
price,  and  one  of  our  most  important 
farm  crops  it  has  recently  been  tested  by 
the  horse  department  as  a  feed  for  work 
horses.  One  horse  each  of  several  teams 
was  fed  a  ration  consisting  of  one-half 
rolled  barley  and  one-half  rolled  oats, 
while  the  other  horse  was  fed  a  ration 
of  one-half  rolled  barley,  hominy  meal 
and  wheat  bran,  in  a  two  to  one  ratio. 
Horses  so  fed  should  be  changed  over 
gradually.  Both  rations  were  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  barley-oats  ration  maintained 
body  weight  more  effectively. 

Stiff  Lamb  Investigations 

The  disease  known  as  “stiff  lamb’’  is 
reported  to-be  slowly  increasing  and  oc¬ 
curring  in  most  counties  in  the  State, 
where  formerly  it  was  practically  con¬ 
fined  to  the  central  counties  of  New 
York.  The  second  year’s  investigational 
work  has  been  completed  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  economic  sheep  ailment.  A  survey 
conducted  in  1929  indicated  that  the  fac¬ 
tors  associated  with  this  trouble  were, 
lack  of  exercise  of  the  ewes  before  lamb¬ 
ing;  heavy  grain  feeding  during  the  Win¬ 
ter;  the  feeding  of  high-protein  grain 
mixtures  together  with  Alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  and  bean  fodder;  lack  of  succulent 
feed  during  the  Winter ;  and  lack  of  a 
creep  for  feeding  the  lambs  separately. 

During  the  first  year’s  investigational 
work,  one  group  of  ewTes  was  fed  a  ration 
of  mixed  hay,  corn  silage  and  a  small 
amount  of  grain.  The  ewes  were  given 
outdoor  exercise  daily,  weather  permit¬ 
ting.  The  lambs  were  provided  with  a 
creep  for  grain  and  hay.  All  lambs  in 
this  lot  grew  and  matured  normally.  An¬ 
other  group  of  comparable  ewes  was  fed 
such  a  liberal  allowance  of  grain  they 
became  fat.  They  were  confined  in  pens, 
and  no  creep  was  provided  for  their 
lambs.  Several  of  their  lambs  became 
“stiff’’  and  a  post-mortem  examination 
showed  the  typical  muscular  lesions. 

Last  Winter  the  care  and  treatment 
of  each  group  was  reversed,  plus  some 
few  additional  ewes  to  each  group.  The 
ewes  receiving  heavy  grain  feed,  no  out¬ 
door  exercise,  and  no  creeps  for  the 
lambs,  produced  lambs  which  later  de¬ 
veloped  “stiffness”  to  the  extent  of  40 
per  cent  of  their  total  number.  While 
no  “stiff  lambs”  occurred  in  the  other 
group  receiving  silage,  smaller  allow¬ 
ance.  exercise  and  lamb  creeps.  These 
results  clearly  indicate  it  is  possible  to 
produce  as  well  as  control  this  ailment 
by  feeding  and  management.  It  eertain- 


These  pigs  are  suffering  from  nutritional 
anemia  :  they  show  a  lack  of  growth  and 
thrift.  Seven  drops  of  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  copperas  given  every  other  day 
for  a  feic  weeks  ivill  prevent  this  com¬ 
mon  ailment. 

ly  appears  to  be  nutritional,  associated 
with  high-protein  feeds  and  lack  of  exer¬ 
cise  on  the  part  of  ewes  in  lamb. 

Forty  western  ewes  will  be  used  in  a 
continuation  of  this  test  the  coming 
Winter,  together  with  some  natives  and 
as  many  of  the  original  test  ewes  as  are 
available  and  suitable.  A  separation  of 
some  of  the  causative  factors  will  be  at¬ 
tempted.  This  is  the  most  constructive 
and  conclusive  piece  of  work  along  this 
line  I  have  encountered.  By  observing 
the  foregoing  findings  sheep-men  this 
coming  Winter  should  be  able  to  elimi¬ 
nate  this  ailment. 

Anemia  in  Suckling  Pigs 
Dr.  J.  "NY.  Benner  of  the  N.  Y.  Veteri¬ 
nary  College  says  anemia  in  suckling  and 
young  pigs  is  on  the  increase.  This  trou¬ 
ble  is  particularly  prevalent  in  the  East, 
where  the  sows  are  confined  to  small 
pens,  with  concrete  floors.  This  nutri¬ 
tional  anemia  can  be  noticed  by  a  lack 
of  growth  and  thrift  in  the  suckling  pigs. 
It  is  usually  the  most  severe  when  the 
pigs  are  three  weeks  of  age.  At  this 
time  several  are  very  liable  to  die.  In¬ 
vestigations  during  the  past  year  by 
Wilman  and  McCay  show  that  the  con¬ 
dition  can  be  prevented  by  feeding  crude 
ferrous  sulphate,  which  is  sold  at  the 
drug  stores  under  the  name  of  copperas. 
Seven  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  copperas  are  adequate  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  anemia  if  given  to  the  young  pig 
every  other  day  for  the  first  three  or 
four  weeks  of  its  life.  After  14  days  if 
the  pigs  are  allowed  free  access  to  a 
concentrate  mixture  of  palatable  feeds  to 
which  lias  been  added  one-tenth  pound  of 
copperas  to  each  100  lbs.  of  feed  they 
will  not  develop  anemia. 

Feeding  Grape  Seeds  to  Pigs 
By-products  in  the  manufacture  of 
grape  juice  are  the  seeds  and  skins.  At 
the  request  of  the  Chautauqua  and  Erie 
Grape  Growers’  Co-operative  Association, 
Morrison  and  Wilhnan  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  test  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
such  by-products  in  swine  feeding.  An 
analysis  shows  the  grape  seeds  are  very 
high* in  fiber  carrying  an  average  of  over 
47  per  cent,  which  is  higher  than  straw. 
When  fed  to  different  groups  of  pigs  the 
ground  grape  seeds  did  not  prove  of  suf¬ 
ficient  value  to  justify  their  use,  either 
when  fed  alone,  or  when  forming  50  or 
75  per  cent  of  a  suitably  balanced  mix¬ 
ture  made  up  of  hominy  feed,  fishmeal, 
linseed  meal,  chopped  Alfalfa  and  grape 
seeds. 


The  Hampshire  Flock  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


These  representative  cows  have  been  alternated  during  different  lactation  periods  on 
a  10,  20  and  24  per  cent  protein  concentrate  mixture  for  three  years.  Findings 
show  if  a  good  legume  hay  is  fed  a  16  per  cent  concentrate  mixture  is  adequate,  if 
fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  each  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  milk  produced. 


This  Black  Purebred  Percheron  Stallion  Is  Worked  Daily  in  Harness  With  Mares 

at  Ithaca 
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Healing  Results 

Delicate  organs  require  delicate  treatment. 
Deep  penetration,  thorough  healing  are  de¬ 
manded.  Proper  treatment  in  time  means 
everything — and  Bag  Balm  is  just  the  typo 
of  ointment  for  tender  tissues.  Blended 

in  this  great 
healer  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  medication, 
■with  a  remark¬ 
able  penetrating 
oil  produced  by 
our  own  process, 
permeating  the 
pores  and  tis¬ 
sue  s ,  carrying 
the  medication 
w  i  t,  h  soothing, 
healing  e  ff  e  c  t 
where  needed. 
Bag  Balm  costs 
,  .  1  i  1 1 1  e  to  use: 

large  10-oz.  package  only  60c.  at  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general  stores  or  by  mail 
postpaid  if  store  is  not  supplied. 

Sample  FREE  to  You 

B[andy  demonstrator  (worth  15c.),  and  new 
illustrated  treatise  on  care  of  cows  sent 
on  receipt  of  4c.  stamps  to  prepay  postage. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-A:  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


|  SWINE 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
6-7  weeks  old  .  $2.50  each 
8-9  weeks  old  .  2.75  each 

11-12  wks.  extras  4.00  each 

Buy  all  you  can  ot  these  good  feeders  at  this  unusual 
low  price.  We  offer  choice,  carefully  selected  Berk¬ 
shire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  I)u roc  &  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed — Barrows,  boars  or  sows.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  I).  on  approval.  No  crating  charge.  Our 
Guarantee:  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times.” 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed — 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

I,et  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  vou  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  moro  than 
please  vott.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price. 

8  to  10  week*  old,  $3  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM,  INC 
Lexington!,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4.00 

Call  John  Lament,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $35  apiece. 


SUPERIOR  PIGS 

AHTreeds  and  ages.  Handsome  sows  for  breeding. 
Beautiful  boars.  It’s  time  to  think  about  spring  pigs. 
I’m  operating  on  the  Golden  Rule  plan.  Testimonials 
prove  it.  Lets  make  a  contact.  It  will  he  a  stepingsrone 
in  the  right  direction.  0.  1)AV1S.  Box  ll.  Concord.  Mass- 

EAO  ClIC.  Pure  blooded  Tamworth  shoates  and 
fUK  aflLL  .  hogs;  not  registered;  the  Engli-h 
breakfast  bacon  type  of  hog.  Apply  Cherry  Hill 
Farms.  C.  G.  H.,  Corner  Brooks  Street  and  Elmwood 
Avenue,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Big  Type  Polands 

Ty  feedingNOBWALK,  OHIO 


Good  Pigs  and  Shoats  $&°s0 

trated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shoats  over  3o  lbs.,  §5.00  ea. 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del. 


DREG.  OUflilC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Putting- 
UROC  OWflllt  ton -A  Son,  MerrHU-ld,  N,  V. 

SPOTTED  POL  AND  CHINAS-Fall  pigs 

ready.  A  M.  KENNEL,  lt.3.  Honey  Brook,  Pa 

OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.l  Pedigreed  Pigs, $8; 
Easiest  feederejquickest  growers.  R.  HILL, Seneca Falls.N.  V. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Sale 

The  Oranse  County,  N.  Y.,  sale  of 
Milking  Shorthorns  was  a  success  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  Buyers  were  present  to  take 
the  cattle  and  paid  good  prices  for  the 
best  cattle.  Many  new  breeders  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  quality  of  the  stock  of¬ 
fered  to  lay  in  foundation  animals,  which 
is  very  encouraging  and  means  breed 
progress  and  future  good  business.  One 
particularly  good  feature  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  men  from  all  over  our  great 
country  to  get  together  and  compare 
notes,  and  really  it  resulted,  as  the 
writer  saw  it,  in  showing  quite  plainly, 
that  things  are  never  as  liad  as  they 
seem. 

Good  cattle  are  in  great  demand,  and 
the  right  kind  still  bring  prices  that 
make  it  both  advisable  and  profitable  to 
see  to  it  that  the  right  bulls  are  used, 
and  careful  attention  paid  to  correct  type 
both  in  conformation  and  udder.  Ani¬ 
mals  showing  true  Shorthorn  character, 
that  is,  a  good  udder  tinder  a  strong, 
rugged,  mellow-fleshed  beast,  claim  the 
attention  of  all  and  sell  at  a  premium. 

No  extremely  high  prices  were  paid, 
but  it  is  good  to  see  the  breed  getting 
away  to  a  good  start  on  a  staple  and  sure 
basis.  The  top  was  $400  for  the  great 
cow  Marydale  3rd,  a  large  roan  of  the 
dual  type  with  fleshing  ability  along 
with  milk  production.  She  went  to  C. 
F.  Kinley,  Anderson,  Ind.,  who  also  took 
her  fine  daughter  Mary  Maid  at  $290  as 
well,  as  three  line  heifers  consigned  by 
Walgrove  Farms.  Mr.  Kinney  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  develop  a  real  herd  and  has  al¬ 
ready  started  out  avcII  by  the  purchase 
of  a  bull  from  the  well-known  herd  of 
W.  C.  Wood,  Pendleton,  Ind.  This  bull, 
carrying  the  blood  of  Imp  Rarity  and 
Man.or  Supreme,  should  mate  well  with 
the  fine  lot  of  females  selected  in  Orange 
County.  Another  gentleman  who  made 
fine  selections  was  B.  K.  Kline  Farms,  at 
Grendale,  N.  .T.  Clayton  Judd,  well 
known  to  Milking  Shorthorn  circles,  is 
the  manager  for  Mr.  Kline,  and  it  is 
with  much  pleasure  we  welcome  him 
back  with  us.  Mr.  Kline  took  the  class 
leader  Nancy  of  Two  Pines,  the  great 
cow  Adelaide  3rd,  two  fine  Walgrove 
heifers  and  the  splendid  young  bull 
White  Star  Regular. 

Other  new  faces  whom  we  welcome  to 
our  ranks  are,  Rev.  O.  M.  Dermott,  of 
Paterson,  N.  J. ;  A.  K.  Collins,  of  Alton, 
R.  I. ;  Frank  A.  Chase,  Keene,  N.  H. ; 
Henry  P.  Clarke,  Brevard,  N.  C. ;  John 
P.  Toledo,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. ;  Edward 
Geigner  &  Sons,  Granby,  Conn.,  who  also 
purchased  some  good  ones  in  the  sale  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  last  May.  Other  buy¬ 
ers  were  more  familiar  to  us  and  were, 
A.  H.  Boos,  Norwich,  N.  Y. ;  Charles 
Shipman,  of  B.  L.  Shipman  &  Son,  Mun¬ 
cy,  Pa.;  A.  O.  Jessop,  Florida,  N.  Y. ; 
i  Wissinger  Bros.,  Connemaugh,  Pa. 

Good  cattle  are  needed.  Buyers  are 
very  discriminating,  and  they  should 
be.  It  is  the  good  ones  that  pay.  It  is 
felt  that  the  average  of  $167  is  quite  en¬ 
couraging.  The  Adams’  dispersion  being 
older  animals  averaged  $210.50,  and  the 
Walgrove  heifers  $130.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  cow,  Torohill  cattle  were 
withdrawn  from  the  sale.  This  was 
Princess  Phillis  3rd  that  sold  to  Mr.  Boos 
at  $150. 

I  heard  no  one  crying  hard  times  at 
this  gathering,  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that  now  is  the  time  to  make  ready  for 
the  coming  demand  for  good  breeding 
stock.  Get  rid  of  the  poor  ones  now  and 
take  better  care  of  the  good  ones.  It  is 
the  farmer  who  will  need  these  cattle  and 
none  but  good  ones  will  do.  If  you  can 
satisfy  him  the  field  is  unlimited,  and 
prosperity  for  the  thinking  breeder  is  as¬ 
sured.  W.  J.  HARDY. 

Alton,  N*  Y. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  Internationa]  Live 
|  Stock  Exposition,  Chicago. 

Doc.  1-6.  —  Chicago  Coliseum  Poultry 
Show,  Secretary  Ilarvey  C.  Wood,  Room 
19(X),  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2-4. — New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12.  —  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  ,T. 
Singer,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dee.  8-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show.  Sharon,  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Dec.  9-11. — Second  annual  landscape 
school,  Ohio  State  University.  Columbus. 

Dec.  15-16.  —  Connecticut  Pomologieal 
Society,  Annual  Meetings,  Woman’s  Club 
Building,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  II.  C.  C. 
Miles,  Secretary,  Milford,  Conn. 

Jan.  5-8,  1932. — -Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  6-10. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y„  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  13.— N.  Y.  State  IIolstein-Fries- 
ian  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  H. 
Baldwin,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  13-14. — N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  W.  Hal- 
liday,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  13-15. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Edgerton  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14. — N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  T.  II.  Monroe, 
Camillus,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  26-29. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Want  to  see  a  really  sanitary  Milk  Strainer, 

Inspector  ?  It’s  Atlantic  . . .  as  easy  to  clean  as  a  china  dish 


1IKE  all  Atlantic  dairy  items, 
J  Atlantic  Strainers  are  de¬ 
veloped  by  Atlantic  engineers 
from  the  ideas  of  practical  and 
successful  dairy  men.  Atlantic 
Strainers  include  the  features 
that  make  milk  inspectors  your 
friends. 

Cleaning,  for  instance.  No 
sharp  angles — every  angle  and 
crevice  is  sealed  and  rounded 
with  solder  and  tin.  There’s  no 
place  for  dirt  to  lodge.  Clean- 

Dealers—  Write  for 


ing  couldn’t  be  easier.  Extra 
heavy  coating  of  pure  pig  tin  to 
prevent  metallic  taste.  Extra 
heavy  sheet  metal  to  avoid  dents. 

Whether  for  cotton  filter  discs 
or  flannel  squares,  Atlantic 
.Strainers  have  positive  grip.  In 
tests,  milk  filtered  through  At¬ 
lantic  Strainers  showed  a  lower 
bacteria  count  than  previously 
was  considered  possible.  Just 
ask  your  dealer. 

this  month's  Catalog. 


Goods  bearing  this  label  are  guaranteed  by 

ATLANTIC  STAMPING  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK,  U  S.  A, 


fJIDES 

JTJL  shiD  t 


FURS  -  WOOL  -  PELTS 

Ship  to  or  write  S.  H.  Livingston,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  farms  guernseyq 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  for  this  week.  Bull  one  year  old. 
Dams  record  14,000  lbs.  milk,  700  lbs.  fat. 


JERSEYS 


AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  BllED 

JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

Dropped  May  7, 1931.  Double  grandson  of  Sybil’s  Gam¬ 
boge  4th.  Great  grandson  of  Fauvic’s  Prince.  Out  of 
register  of  merit  dam,  a  line  individual.  First  cheek  for 
$100  takes  him.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  Bethesda,  Md. 

FOR  SALE 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

3  young  bulls  of  different  ages.  Young  cows  and  iieifers 
to  suit  your  wants,  some  fresh.  Best  Sybil  and  Noble 
breeding.  Please  state  fully  what  you  want,  or  better 
still,  come  and  see  them  at  Elm  Place.  Established  1902. 
L.  D.  COWDEN,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

12  months  old.  Price  reasonable. 

K.nnelh  Gibbs,  Penn  Van,  N,  Y. 


Reg.  Jersey  Bull 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE  from  best  cow  in  Accredited 

Df  If  ¥  f  *1  W?  herd  Dam  Korndy Ice— Queen 
V>/¥l_i.T  — SireHillsboroOrmsbyEclio 

—Splendid  type  to  improve  vour  herd.  Sacrifice  price, 

$75.00,  CHARLETTE  FARM,  North  Branch.  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


Best  Time  To  Buy 

Hampshire  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

We  must  move  some  Yearlings  and  Two  Year  Old  Hams; 
also  Ewes  all  ages.  Special  Prices  on  Rams,  $25  each 
and  up.  These  are  from  our  very  best  Impor  ted  Breed¬ 
ing.  Send  your  order  with  funds  or  visit  the  flock  at 
White  Haven,  North  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  take 
away  your  selections.  Berkshires,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


RABBITS 


RABBITS 


$1.00  each  up— according  to  age 
size,  weight,  in  New  Zealand 
White  or  Chinchilla.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder. 
SC II OK\ BORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  If.  J 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  of  quality,  outdoor  raised,  win¬ 
ners  whei  ever  shown,  healthy,  quick  maturing.  Satis¬ 
faction  guar.  GARDEN  STATE  BABBITRY,  Florence,  N.  J. 

Rahhilo  X>  'viinnliee  Complete  descriptive  literature, 

nauuilb  06  ouppnes  A|berfFacey1Jr..1l5-0.llalle»Stre3niiN.1, 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ANfilK  mil  I  Q  *  CHOICE  YEARLINGS,  females 
AllUUO  DULLO  all  ages.  Fair  prices.  Write. 

CLARK  .fe  SONS,  FREEPORT,  OHIO 


DOGS 


Christmas  Puppies  For  Sale 

Pomeranians,  Pekingese,  Scottish  and  Wire-haired  Fox- 
terriers  all  A.  K.  C.  Females  $25. 00,  males  $35.00.  Also 
Registered  English  Shepherds  born  July  21st  and  Oct. 
7th  from  heel  driving  stock,  will  drive  cows  next  spring 
males  $15.00,  females  $10  00 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Pedigreed,  flnely  bred.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL  FARM, 
Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  MALE  COLLIE  2  years  excellent  companion 
and  cow  dog  $15.00.  Also  No.  1  black  and  tan  male  rab¬ 
bit  hound.  A  starter  and  stayer  $40.00 
T.  8.  HUBBARD.  FRANKLIN,  VT. 


Hounds 


Full  trained  Fox  or  Coon 
at  medium  price. 
PETER  I,  A  SCO 
Forest  City,  Peuuu. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  HOUND  KENNELS  offers 
quality  Hunting  Dogs.  Sold  cheap.  Trial  allow  ed. 
Literature  free.  Dixie  Kennels,  Inc.,  B-84,  Herrick,  III. 

Fnv  anil  Retnrlo  hound  pups,  also  Foxterriers.  One 
TUA  QlIU  UGdglo  well  broken  male  Airedaleand  Coon- 
hound.  ROCK  HILL  KENNELS,  F.  D.  Heydeu,  Barryviile,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUP8— Hand  some 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Drown  Cocker  Spaniel  pups  none  better,  males  $10.00 
u  females  $5.00  sat,  guar.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  Franklin,  Yt. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES— the  all-around  dog.  Will  'ship 
C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  -  Madison,  New  York 


GUINEA  PIGS 


$  1 .00  each  up— according  to 
age,  size,  weight,  in  solid  or 
mixed  colors.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder 
SCIIOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J 


w 


anted  guinea  pigs  &  rabbits.  State  quantity,  weight. 
Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


CFnnpTC  for  killing  rats, 
rcnncid  hunting  rabbits 
and  other  game.  Males,  $3.50, 
Females,  $4.00.  Pair,  $7.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


ETCDDCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
r  CrYfYC.  I  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.00,  males  $4.00  Young  stock  females  $4.25, 
males  $3.75,  one  pair  $7.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  free.  Levi  Farnsworth,  New  London, O. 


FERRETS 


Singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO.,  Greenwich,  O. 


Ferrets 


either  color;  males  $3.50:  females $4.00:  dozen 
$42  00.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O. 


rrnQCTC  White  or  brown  guaranteed  healthy  stock. 

rtrUiLlu  JESSE  WAITE,  Brunswick,  Oliio 


SHEEP 


GOATS 


-i: _ J 

STUD  SERVICE  NUS«,ess. 

BROOKS,  LEIN  ROAD,  Gardenville,  New  York 

by  appointment,  reasonable. 


FOR  SALE 

Reg.  Horned  Dorset  Ram  and  Ram  Lambs 

REASONABLE.  H.  E.  McKINNEY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book  j 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebuslness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  Illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs. 
A  few  ewes.  STEVENS  BROS  -  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Now/  Combined 


for  Greater 
"ervice 


exclusive 


Huislj^rd 

F^rttis  1 

rTreds 

Hubbard  Farms  have  taken  two  more  advance  steps  that  will  mean 
“better  than  ever”  service  for  our  customers,  and  help  supply  the 
precedented  demand  for  Hubbard  Chicks. 

We  are  combining  with  HUBBARD  FARMS  our  Niagara  Poultry  Farm 
at  Ransomville,  New  York.  Besides  large  additional  breeding,  hatching 
and  shipping  facilities,  this  provides  us  with  a  guaranteed  blood-tested 
line  of  LEGHORNS  to  match  our  famous  REDS. 

We  have  also  employed  full-time,  field  service  men 
benefit  of  our  customers. 

Hubbard  Farms  System  of  Balanced 
Breeding  —  is  your  guarantee  of  BIGGER  PRO¬ 
FITS.  For  15  years  we  have  striven,  not  to  break  egg 
records,  but  to  produce  all-round  profit  makers,  with 
outstanding  vigor  and  livability,  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  large  size  eggs,  fast  uniform  growth,  and  early 
maturity.  Every  breeder,  every  egg,  every  chick, 
always  under  our  complete  control.  That  explains 
our  unequalled  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Balanced  Breeding— •  not  one-sided  freak  re¬ 
sults — has  pushed  Hubbard  Sales  to  new  heights, 
even  in  1931. 

Book  your  orders  early.  Reservations,  un¬ 
usually  large,  arriving  daily.  Send  for  Catalog, 
packed  full  of  facts  and  profit  hints. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 


IagarA 

Poultry  Farm 


W 


i§ 


Name. 


Address. 


LegHorns^Reds*RocRsA\yandottes 


A  Sensation  for  Broiler  Kaisers!  We've  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CROSS-BRED 
CHICKS.  We  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any  chick  ever 
before  offered.  We  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

will  bring  the  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  unknown. 
Write  for  details  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Leghorns.  Rocks 
Reds.  Wyandottes 


CROSS  -BREEDS:  Wyan -Rocks] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Specialty-Bred  Stock  Reasonably  Priced 

WENE’S  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  are  a  distinct  strain  personally  bred  by  Elmer  H.  Wane  for  the  production  of 
large,  chalk-white  eggs  that  command  a  premium.  We  were  pioneers  in  introducing  Cross-Breeds  for  the 
production  of  market  poultry.  This  year,  we  offer  Wyan- Rocks,  Bram-Rocks  and  Rhodi-Rocks.  Also  straight 
I  ocks,  Wyandottes  and  Reds.  Semi  years  of  contimtous  blood-tosting  assure  complete  freedom  from  B.  W.  D. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Pre-Season  Discount  Offer 

YVENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


?els°t°e°d  barred  rock  chicks 

Large  heavy  strain.  100 %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

S  1  2.00 — 1  00  $67.50—500  $1  10.00—1000 

SMITH’S  VALLOHIA  HATCHERY.  Box  85.  HEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O*  It. 

Rarredand  White  Rocks . #10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  ».««  Per  100 

Prepaid  lire  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER  Box  2  Beaver  Springs,  Pa; 

“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$12.00  per  100— $110  per  1000. 

Heavy  Mixed.  $10.00  Per  100. 

Prompt  service,  0.  O.  D.,  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1IA8.  F.  EWINO  Rt.  2  MeCLUIt-E,  FA. 

Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn's  Hatchery,  349  Mam  St..  Hackensack,  N,  J. 

Lakeside  Barred  Rock  Broiler  Chicks 

are  all  from  our  own  strain,  bred  especially  for  size  and 
vitality.  They  are  selling  fast  and  the  supply  is  limited. 
Write  now.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dexter,  Maine 


OSS 

R.I.Reds 

Reds  with  a  Reputation 

earned  in  the  country’s  leading  Egg  Laying 
Contests.  Distinguished  both  for  number  and 
size  of  eggs  laid. 

T  rapnested— Blood-T  ested 
Pedigreed  for  24-  Years 
All  Stock  from  Our  Own  Strain 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs  at  substantia]  reductions 
from  last  year’s  prices.  Special  Discount  al¬ 
lmeed  on  orders  placed  before  January  iSth. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  high- record  dams. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices 

MOSS  FARM 

L.  J.  MOSS,  Owner  and  Manager 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


3,000  S.C.R.I.Red  Pullets K? 

Noted  for  high  egg  production,  vigor  and  size.  Trap- 
nested  stock.  REDBIRD  FARM  -  Wrentham,  Mass. 

p  Col©  Rhode  Island  Iteit  Pullets,  bred  to  lay. 
rUI  Jalv  March  hatched,  dark  red  color  $2.00  each. 
Shipped  on  approval.  I>.  R.  HOVE,  C’herrv  Valley,  K.  V. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CRICKS 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  — 100*  arrival  guar. 
Jus.  E.  Ulsh,  Box  K.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Prompt  delivery  ou  heavy  laying  strains  of  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Beds.  $14.00  per  hundred. 

W  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


ESBENSHADE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  are  the 

Ilnest,  largest,  most  profitable  turkeys  you  can  buy. 
One  of  America’s  outstanding  hocks.  Write  your  wants 

todav.  ESBEN8HADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R.  Ronks.Pa. 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

Ideal  for  broilers  and  heavy  layers.  Winners  Georgia 
National  and  New  York  Egg  Contests.  Also  Ohio  State 
Fair.  Official  records  up  to  301  eggs.  Accredited  flocks 
headed  by  200-289  egg  pedigreed  males.  Blood-tested. 
Livability  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  ELIDA,  OHIO 


Dr.  Romig’s  Ouality  Chicks 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Heavy 
Mixed.  We  ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Write  for  delivered  prices. 

F.  C.  ROMIG,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


'I ANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Selected  breeders 
W  rhat  will  satisfy.  No  blackhead.  Toms,  $10.00. 
ns,  $7.  00.  BADGER  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  lie  Peyster,  Si.  V. 


CTED  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  blackhead  for  20  yrs. 

ID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


GiantBronze  and  Bourbon  Reds— Toms, 
$10,  $12,  $15;  Hens,  $0,  $S.  John  Mosher,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


R.  0.  P.  COCKERELS  *6S2 

New  York’s  highest  producing  R.  O.  P.  flock. 

McLoughlin  Leghorn  Farm  •  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


Dnhv  I’ll ■  j»U c  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 

Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Oi  de'S  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 


llOW  LAND 
New  York 


RarroH  ftnotf  fthif‘lr«Connectiout  accredited  stock, 

DdircU  nub!\  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN. 

The  election  of  Louis  ,T.  Taber  as  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  National  Grange  for  a  fifth 
term  of  two  years  is  an  honor  very  well 
deserved.  This  action  by  the  National 
Grange  at  its  recent  annual  session  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  was  practically  unani¬ 
mous  and  if  Master  Taber  serves  out  his 
full  two-year  term  he  will  have  held  the 
mastership  of  this  great  farm  fraternity 
longer  than  any  previous  master.  The 
previous  record  for  long  service  in  the 
National  Grange  mastership  was  held  by 
J.  H.  Brigham,  who  served  nine  years. 
Eight  year  terms  were  served  by  Na¬ 
tional  Masters  Oliver  Wilson  and  Aaron 
Jones.  The  State  of  Ohio  should  be 
proud  of  the  records  made  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  by  its  native  sons,  as  both 
Master  Brigham  and  Master  Taber  are 
from  the  Buckeye  State.  It  is  also  the 
only  State  that  has  had  two  National 
Grange  masters.  Ohio  has  also  had  two 
National  Grange  secretaries.  C.  M.  Free¬ 
man,  who  died  in  office,  and  who  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  able  secretary, 
Harry  A.  Caton.' 

National  Master  Taber  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  Grange  service  of  32  years,  be¬ 
ginning  when  he  helped  to  organize  his 
own  Subordinate  Grange,  which  he 
served  as  lecturer.  Then  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  lectureship  of  his  Pomona 
Grange  and  later  was  elected  as  lecturer 
of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  filling  the  lat¬ 
ter  position  for  eight  years.  Then  came 
eight  years  as  master  of  the  Ohio  State 
Grange  and  then  his  great  promotion  to 
the  mastership  of  the  National  Grange 
in  1893. 

The  National  Grange  voted  to  hold  its 
next  annual  session,  in  November,  1932, 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  This  is 
in  recognition  of  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  order  in  the  southern  tier  during  the 
past  few  years.  This  field  of  develop¬ 
ment  has  chiefly  been  in  the  States  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  But  other  States  are  responding 
well  to  the  organizers’  efforts  and  it  is 
expected  that  next  year  Texas  will  be 
added  to  the  fold  and  a  State  Grange  is 
likely  to  he  organized  there  before  the 
next  session  of  the  National  Grange. 

The  other  officers  elected  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  at  the  Madison  session, 
most  of  them  being  re-elections,  were : 
Overseers,  David  11.  Agans,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  Lecturer,  James  C.  Farmer,  of  Netv 
Hampshire;  Steward,  Herman  Ilule,  of 
Wisconsin  ;  Assistant  Steward.  I).  B.  An¬ 
derson,  of  South  Carolina  ;  Chaplain,  H. 

B.  Crawford,  of  Maine :  Secretary,  Har¬ 
ry  A.  Caton,  of  Ohio;  Treasurer,  Robert 
P.  Robinson,  of  Delaware;  Gatekeeper, 
Fred  K.  Wilson,  of  Minnesota ;  Geres, 
Mrs.  Fannie  B.  Phillips,  of  Missouri ; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  George  F.  Roxburgh,  of 
Michigan;  Flora,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cogswell,  of 
Kansas;  Lady  Assistant  Steward.  Mrs. 
Florence  Ensor,  of  Maryland;  member 
of  executive  committee.  E.  A.  Eckert,  of 
Illinois.  The  new  officers  are:  D.  B. 
Anderson,  IT.  B.  Crawford.  Fred  K.  Wil¬ 
son,  Mrs.  George  F.  Roxburgh  and  Mrs. 

C.  C.  Cogswell. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Grange  move¬ 
ment  the  order  was  very  strong  in  many 
of  the  Southern  States,  but  after  a  few 
years  most  of  the  Granges  organized  be¬ 
came  dormant.  Now  the  prospects  are 
excellent  for  a  rebuilding  of  the  order 
throughout  the  South.  The  South  fur¬ 
nished  two  of  the  early  National  Masters, 
J.  T.  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  and  Putnam 
Darden,  of  Mississippi. 

Several  of  the  early  sessions  of  the 
National  Grange  were  also  held  in  the 
South.  The  first  six  sessions  were  held 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  The  18.73 
session  was  held  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.. 
and  the  1874  session  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Charleston.  S.  C.,  and  Louisville,  Ivy., 
were  the  cities  entertaining  the  next  two 
sessions.  In  1K7S  the  national  body  met 
in  Richmond.  Ya..  and  in  1880,  1881  and 
1883,  Washington  was  again  the  meet¬ 
ing  place.  In  18S4  the  Grange  met  in 
Nashville  and  in  1890  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Since  that  time  no  sessions  have  been 
held  further  south  than  Washington, 
which  has  had  more  sessions  than  any 
other  city,  the  National  Capital  having 
been  host  to  the  National  Grange  for  14 
different  occasions,  the  last  time  being 
in  1928.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to 
have  the  1932  session  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  account  of  the  200th  Washington 
anniversary,  but  the  appeal  of  State 
Master  Scott  gave  the  session  to  North 
Carolina. 


Wheezing  Hens  and 
Laryngotracheitis 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  at  Ur- 
bana.  lias  issued  a  study  of  a  disease  of 
fowls  of  increasing  importance  under 
the  heading  “Infectious  Laryngotracheitis 
of  Fowls.”  Fonltrymen  are  likely  to 
have  the  less  formidable  name  “wlieez- 
ers”  or  “callers”  for  those  affected  by  the 
disease.  Scientific  names  are  not  bad. 
however,  when  one  gets  the  idea  behind 
them;  that  is  to  put  the  conditions 
found  in  the  fewest  words  that  will  de¬ 
scribe  them  and  then  to  use  a  dead 
language  that  will  be  universally  under¬ 
stood.  Here  is  where  a  little  Latin  comes 
in  handy.  Ancient  Latin  is  neither  writ¬ 
ten  nor  spoken  any  more  and  does  not 
change  with  use,  as  our  English  does. 
When  a  thing  is  put  into  Latin  it  is  set. 
The  scientists  will  recognize  “Laryngo" 
as  pertaining  the  larynx,  or  that  part  of 
the  throat  containing  the  vocal  cords, 
“trache”  as  signifying  the  trachea  or 


Layers  by 
inheritance 


Kerr  Chicks  have  the  laying 
quality  bred  into  them — for 
generations.  Buy  Kerr  Chicks 
now  and  you  will  avoid  dis¬ 
appointment  next  fall,  when 
the  pullets  begin  to  lay. 

Here  we  produce  cockerels 
from  our  trap-nested  breeders 
to  head  our  breeding  flocks. 
In  this  way  we  have  developed 
the  heavy  laying  qualities  of 
Kerr  Chicks  of  today. 

Kerr  Chicks  excel  in  size, 
type,  vigor  and  livability. 
Last  spring’s  livability  rec¬ 
ords  from  72  farms,  covering 
a  total  of  60,000  Barred  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  blood- 
tested  chicks  purchased,  show 
an  average  loss,  in  three 
weeks,  of  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Special  Discounts.  We  are 
now  taking  orders  for  spring 
delivery.  Discounts  on  early 
orders — received  before  De¬ 
cember  15th.  Write  now  for 
free  Chick  Book  with  price 
list  and  circular  giving  full 
particulars. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  F 


FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.Y.  Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 
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NEW 

ENGLAND 

poultryman 


The  ONLY  Magazine  published  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  poultrykeeper  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  States.  Edited  by  an  able  stuff 
of  specialists.  Just  clip  this  advertise¬ 
ment  and  send  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We’ll  mail  Sample  Copy  tree. 
1  year.  50c;  3  years,  $1.00. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  4  years.  If  you  enclose 
this  advertisement  with  $1.00. 


NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRY  MAN 
4-A  Park  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


1  Poultry  Paper  1 2  mats  25$ 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  letter  with  your  name  and  J  ) 

address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c..  (stamps  or  coin)  WyfV  I 
for  the  next  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal  /  ■'Ir  ll 
540  South  Clark  Street  Chicago.  Illinois  I  fr  VI 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Burred  Rocks  and  Reds  for  Fall  and 
Winter  Broilers.  New  Low  Prices. 
$12.50-100  $57.50—500  $105—1000 

Member —  N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  I.  B.  C  A. 

Reliable  Hatchery  Inc.,  229  French  St,,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


HEARTY  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed 
Hatches  weekly.  100*  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed] 
Ship  C.  O.  U>.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  prices' 
PEOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Hue  2  HEAVER  SPRINGS,  iV 


skis  chicks 

100 5^  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  O.  O.  D. 

Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 
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Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


Sa&tlVE  POULTRY: 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  pricestpaid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  ANT) 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHir  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

. -S-U  Thirteenth  Ave..  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Pun's.  Rracistreet's  nr  any  cummereial  agency 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  . . TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  Y ork  City 

For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 


George  Schaefer  &  Son’s,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  YTork  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 

More  New  Laid  WHITE  and 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  from 
the  farm.  Write  for  shipping 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  and  experience  is 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH  GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duana  Stroot _  Now  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AM)  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WE  NEED 


i _ i 


POULTRY 


THIS  YEAR, 

TITC 


Every 


New 

^  Low  Prices 

"Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs, 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
*207  Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y.i 


WORLDS  FINEST 


vxr  CH ICKS 


7r>  Guaranteed  to  Live— Our  chicks  from 
Tancrcd!  Fishell  Thompson!  Holter- 
man  I  and  other  famous  bloodlines 
grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  bet¬ 
ter.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  OHr  cliicko 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  TJ. 
S.  Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book  giving  guar¬ 
antee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dept.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


$1  Text  Book  FREE 

to  readers  living  east  of  Mississippi  River, 
our  1932  Year  Book,  entirely  new  edition, 
beautifully  illustrated.  A  complete  guide 
to  success  in  ihe  poultry  business.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 


LORD  FARMS 


67  Forest  Road> 
Methuen,  Mass* 


PARKS  '"CROCKS 

Eggs  ond  Chicks  40%  Below  1929  Prices 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying:  strain  of  Rocks. 
Carefully  Selected,  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  for  EGGS 
Rince  1889.  Greatest  Contest  Winners -World  Record 
Don’t  Buy  until  you  have  read  Parks’  Catalog:.  It’s 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— From  first-class 
Flock.  Best  ot’  breeding  and  quality.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  E.  E.  RIPOUT,  Supt.,  Ophlr  Farm,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

18  years  selective  breeding.  50c  per  pound  F.  O.  B. 
HOLLAND  FARM,  Belchertown,  Mass. 

Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30lh  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


windpipe.  The  termination  “itis”  sig¬ 
nifies  inflammation  wherever  found.  “In¬ 
fectious”  means  transmissible  by  contact 
from  one  animal  to  another,  or  with  the 
disease  from  any  source.  Therefore  in¬ 
fectious  laryngotraclieitis  means  a  com¬ 
municable  disease  characterized  by  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
and  it  is  all  said  in  two  words. 

This  disease  seems  to  be  the  one  that 
lias  long  been  called  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Other  names  spoken  of  in  the 
circular  from  the  Illinois  Station  (Cir¬ 
cular  379)  are  throat  cold,  flu  or  gaps — 
not  gapes.  It  seems  to  exist  in  a  mild 
or  subacute  form  that  is  not  usually  fatal 
and  an  acute  form  that  causes  heavy 
losses.  The  symptoms  of  the  subacute 
form  are  sleepiness  or  sluggishness  in  the 
affected  fowls  with  occasional  mouth 
breathing,  shaking  of  the  head  with  re¬ 
peated  swallowing,  perhaps  slight  wheez¬ 
ing  or  shrill  clucking  sounds.  This  form 
may  exist  for  weeks  or  months  in  the 
flock  with  prominence  of  symptoms  and 
influence  upon  egg  yield  dependent  upon 
its  severity.  If  the  acute  form  is  grafted 
upon  the  mild  type,  the  disease  becomes 
fatal. 

The  acute  type  of  the  disease,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected,  shows  much  more 
marked  symptoms.  There  are  watery 
eyes,  frequent  swallowing,  coughing  or 
sneezing  and  occasional  wheezing  or 
sharp  throat  sounds.  Mouth  breathing 
may  occur  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  attack.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  fowl  is  that  of  serious  sickness  and 
death  may  occur  within  a  few  hours  or 
the  difficulty  in  breathing  may  subside 
and  be  followed  by  sleepiness  and  milder 
indications  of  respiratory  trouble.  As 
death  approaches,  a  bluish  discoloration 
of  the  comb  may  be  evident.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  these  symptoms  are  not  character¬ 
istic  of  this  disease  alone  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  diseases,  one  should  not 
make  a  positive  diagnosis  from  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  one  or  even  several  symptoms 
noted.  It  follows  that  any  trouble  in 
which  choking  may  occur  will  display 
the  symptoms  of  choking,  though  the 
cause  of  the  obstruction  to  breathing  may 
be  quite  different  in  different  eases.  Na¬ 
ture  has  not  been  kind  enough  to  mark 
each  disease  with  symptoms  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  all  other  diseases. 
Therein  lies  the  difficulty  in  making  a 
diagnosis  in  man  and  lower  animals. 
Many  symptoms  of  illness  are  common 
to  a  considerable  number  of  diseases.  To 
determine  the  exact  cause  of  these  symp¬ 
toms  in  any  one  case  frequently  taxes  all 
the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  diagnos¬ 
tician  and  lends  interest,  if  often  per¬ 
plexity.  to  his  calling. 

The  bulletin  mentioned  says  that  poul¬ 
try  owners,  shippers,  feeders  and  hatch- 
erymen  have  found  this  disease,  calling 
its  victims  “gappers,”  one  of  increasing 
importance.  There  is  unthriftiness  and 
loss  in  egg  production  in  the  mild  forms, 
death  losses  in  the  acute.  Mildly  infected 
farm  flocks  have  been  hastened  to  mar¬ 
ket  to  avoid  more  severe  losses.  As  the 
disease  may  attack  chicks  of  any  age,  its 
seriousness  to  hatcherymen  is  evident. 
Old  fowls  are  more  resistant  than  young 
ones,  fowls  that  have  passed  one  laying 
season  escaping  the  infection  more  readi¬ 
ly  than  pullets.  Losses  in  the  acute 
form  may  reach  80  per  cent  of  the  flock. 

The  question  of  treatment  naturally 
arises  when  the  disease  appears.  If  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease  appears  in  the 
flock,  it  is  recommended  that  all  infected 
fowls  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
and  isolated  or  destroyed.  If  the  disease 
appears  in  the  neighborhood,  sparrows  or 
other  birds  should  he  kept  from  the  flock 
and  isolated  or  destroyed.  If  the  disease 
appears  in  the  neighborhood,  sparrows  or 
other  birds  should  he  kept  from  the 
flock  and  visitors  should  be  forbidden.  It 
is  remarked  that  peddlers  or  vendors  of 
poultry  remedies  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  chicken  lots,  houses  and  feeding 
pens.  It  is  evident  that  any  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  going  from  one  poultry  plant  to 
another  may  equally  well  be  carriers  of 
the  infection.  Frequent  cleaning  and 
disinfection  of  houses,  feed  hoppers  and 
drinking  fountains  are  spoken  of  as 
means  of  suppressing  the  disease.  A 
wise  statement  in  regard  to  this  infec¬ 
tion  may  well  be  applied  elsewhere.  It 
is  that  healthy  fowls  do  not  need  medi¬ 
cine  and  no  amount  of  medicine  will  keep 
laryngotraclieitis  away.  Money  spent 
for  so-called  cures  is  largely  wasted  and 
might  better  be  spent  in  proper  housing, 
feeding  and  sanitary  management.  To 
recognize  the  milder  forms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  flock  and  remove  the  sub¬ 
jects  is  to  do  much  to  prevent  its  spread 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  acute  forms. 
Fowls  that  have  apparently  recovered 
from  an  attack  should  not  be  returned  to 
the  flock,  either  in  the  ease  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  or  other  serious  disorder.  It  should 
he  recognized  by  poultrymen  that  ap¬ 
parent  recoveries  are  not  always  com¬ 
plete  recoveries  and  that  any  partly 
cured  fowl  is  a  possible  source  of  severe 
loss.  Disinfecting  sprays  and  fumes  or 
vapors  for  inhaling  have  not  been  found 
of  curative  value  by  the  authors  of  the 
bulletin,  neither  have  serums  or  vaccines 
proved  effective.  M.  b.  d. 


“Did  you  sell  your  vote?”  inquired  one 
man  of  another  as  they  were  standing  in 
front  of  the  polling  place  on  election  day. 
“No,  siree!  I  voted  for  that  feller  ’cause 
I  liked  him.”  “Ah,  gwan !”  said  the 
other.  “I  heard  he  gave  you  $10.”  “Well, 
when  a  man  gives  you  $10,  ’tain’t  no 
mor’n  natural  to  like  him,  is  it?” — The 
Christian  Advocate. 


CEL-O-GLASS 
long  life— warmer 
Ihouses— more  eggs! 


Hens  behind  genuine  CFL-o- 
GLASS  windows  give  you  the 
most  eggs,  stronqer-shelled 
eggs- more  ultra-violet  sun- 
rays.  CEL  o  GLASS  can't  break 
like  glass— can’t  tear  like 
cloth.  Gives  you  warmer 


ORDINARY  GLASS 
bars  out  ultra-violet 
sun-rays— less  eggs! 


CLOTH  WINDOWS 

short  life — cold 
houses— less  eggs! 


Hens  behind  glass  win¬ 
dows  get  no  ultra-vio¬ 
let  sun-rays.  They  lay 
fewer  eggs,  thin-shell¬ 
ed  eggs.  Glass  win¬ 
dows  give  you  cold 
houses.  They  be¬ 
come  broken.  A 


Hens  behind  cloth  win¬ 
dows  get  some  of  the 
ultra-violet  sun -rays. 
Out  cloth  gets  soiled 
and  lorn- catches  filth 
and  dust.  It  shrinks  and 
pulls  loose. 


more  eggs- 


at  lowest  cost  with  CEL-O-GLASS! 


Get  full  benefit  from  the  free,  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  food  supplied  by  Nature — the 
ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun!  Don’t  thfow 
it  away.  Insist  on  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS. 

33  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
and  thousands  of  farmers  have  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  that  genuine  CEL-O-GLASS 
increases  egg  production  from  15%  to 
50%.  From  1921-1925  at  the  Vineland 
Egg-layingContest,when  no  CEL-O-GLASS 
was  used,  the  layers  averaged  43.5  eggs 
each  from  November  to  April.  From  1925 
to  1929,  when  CEL-O-GLASS  was  used, 
layers’  average  was  increased  to  77.6 
eggs  for  these  same  months! 

Tests  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 


Station  show  that  CEL-O-GLASS  also 
gives  you  warmer  houses  than  other  win¬ 
dow  materials.  When  it  was  1°  above 
zero  outside  it  was  only  10°  above  in  a 
glass  house,  while  a  house  with  CEL-O- 
GLASS  windows  showed  a  temperature 
of  39°  above. 

CEL-O-GLASS  promotes  health  and 
growth  in  brooder  houses,  dairy  bams, 
and  hog  houses.  Good  for  back  porches 
and  cold  frames.  Also  practical  for  storm- 
doors  and  windows.  You  can  buy  CEL-O- 
GLASS  at  hardware,  lumber,  seed  and 
feed  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  please  write  to  Acetol  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Dept.  R -121,  21  Spruce  Street, 
New  York  City. 


©  1931,  Acetol  Products,  Inc. 


How  to  install  CEL-O-GLASS 

The  CEL-O-GLASS  you  now  buy  is  new 
and  improved.  It  is  the  only  ultra- violet- 
ray  material  on  a  wire  mesh  base  with 
published  scientific  proof  that  it  increases 
egg  production  and  reduces  chick  losses. 
Properly  installed,  it  will  last  5  years  and 
longer.  For  longest  life,  install  on  vertical 
frames  to  swing  up  under  roof  or  to  the 
side — or  install  on  sliding  frames  to  slide 
down  behind  the  front,  just  under  win¬ 
dow-opening. 


CEfcO-GL ASS* 

REG.  U.5.  PAT  OFF!  US.  PATENT  1,580,287  £)W  |) 

ifi*r 


■more  ultra-violet  sun-rays 


Write  today  for  complete  information  about  CEL-O-GLASS.  Also  ask  for  our 
free  blue-prints  on  laying  houses,  brooder  houses,  hog  houses  and  cold  frames. 
Write  to  Acetol  Products,  Inc.,  Dept.  R-121,  21  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 


—  -nn  - -  -  — 

EGGS  H j 

|/F~=on1e 

DOZEN  Iff/ 

EGG  CARTONS 

2x6  and  3x4  Sizes 
STOCK  or  SPECIAL  PRINT 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

INMAN  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Prevent  chick  losses  by 
stopping  disease  at  its 
source.  Kill  all  germs, 
cysts,  worm  eggs,  mites, 
and  other  pests  with  heat 
of  blow  torch  flame.  Safe. 
Burns  kerosene.  Endorsed  by  extension  special¬ 
ists,  county  agents  and  practical  poultrymen. 
Write  for  FREE  Bulletin  No.  90-UXA. 
AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  INC. 

561  Park  Ave.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

176  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  II). 

469  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Kill  Weeds  with  FIRE 

uTp!  COD  LIVER  OIL 


Big  Poultry  Magazine 

with  Colored  Pictures  Let  as  send  yoa  a 

4-months  trial  subscription  to  Poultry  Tribune, 
the  magazine  with  beautiful  poultry  pictures  in 
natural  colors.  New  poultry  raising  methods  ex¬ 
plained.  Money-making  ideas  in  every  issue;  it 
will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  income  from 
poultry.  Read  by  400,000  poultrymen.  3  years  for 
$1.00;  send  10c  coin  or  stamps  for  4-months  trial. 
Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  30,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois 


Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums 
F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
6S54  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DUCK!  TNGS— Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  qtialilr. 
Prompt  delivery.  L.  HAMBLIN  .  Wilson,  Non  York 
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'  The  Joneses 
have  a  new  baby” 


“Well,  well,  another  boy,  and  that  makes  four.  Tom’ll  have  plenty 
of  help  when  they  grow  up.  We  must  drive  over  tomorrow  and 
see  Ethel.” 

Thus  by  telephone  come  the  glad  tidings  of  the  birth  of  a  son  in  a 
neighboring  home.  And  you  are  only  too  glad  to  wish  Tom  and  Ethel 
well,  for  they  are  good  neighbors,  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
a  fellow  when  he  needs  it.  You’d  go  out  of  your  way  to  help  them. 

By  telephone  —  that  is  the  way  the  news  of  a  great  many  things 
of  importance  reaches  your  home.  A  telephoned  message  from  your 
boy  at  the  state  university  brings  gladness  to  your  family.  The  county 
agent  telephones  Jack  about  a  4H  Club  meeting.  The  news  of  a 
church  social  or  a  community  gathering  goes  the  rounds  by  telephone. 

By  telephone  you  are  in  touch  with  the  world  and  the  world  is  in 
touch  with  you.  For  only  a  few  cents  a  day  you  buy  convenience, 
contacts  and  security  that  are  frequently  beyond  price. 


A  BELL  SYSTEM 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Send  coupon 
for  this  inter¬ 
esting  Banking 
by  Mail 
booklet. 


f  Bank  By  Mail  | 

1 

4%  j 

I 
1 


(Cle 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK  ▼  ▼ 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 


Address. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  TubeB.  New  Battings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL,  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10x13  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiHmiimmnimiiminiiiiiiiiiii 

COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

iiiimiiiiimitiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiii 


No  more  washboard 


Changes  your  wash  tub  into  a  most  efficient 
washing  machine.  The  saving  in  wear  on  your 
clothes  alone  will  cover  its  cost  in  a  short  time. 
Does  not  rub,  pound,  pull  or  tear  them.  Avoids 
back-breaking  work.  Keeps  your  hands  out  of 
the  hot  suds  which  makes  them  red  and  tender. 
Saves  your  health,  strength  and  time.  The  op¬ 
eration  is  so  simple  and  easy  a  child  can  do  it. 
Alternate  squeezing  and  suction  pumps  the  suds 
back  and  forth  through  the  meshes  of  the 
cloth,  removing  all  dirt  quickly.  The  leverage 
makes  it  easy.  At  only  twenty  strokes  a  min¬ 
ute,  holding  down  each  time  for  two  seconds 
under  light  squeezing  pressure,  cleans  a  tub 
of  clothes  snow-white  in  five  minutes.  Factory 
price.  Mail  delivery.  30  days’  trial.  Catalog  free. 
HANDY  WASHER  CO.,  2429  E.  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


|ITTICURA 

Soap  for  daily  use. 
Ointment  to  heal  skin  irritations. 
Talcum  ideal  after  bathing. 

.  Price  25e.  each.  Sample  free. 
Address:  “Cutlcura," 
Dept.  7B,  Malden,  Maas. 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How 
toObtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form. 
No  chargre  tor  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A, 
O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  6033  Security 
Savings  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  I 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  ami  day  with  Hife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog.  Sold  only  by 

II.  T.  OLSEN,  17  FAKE  ROW,  NEW  YOKE 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


Christmas  Night  on  the 
Plains 

The  cities  have  their  colored  lights  and 
fires. 

Their  Christmas  bells,  their  music-echo¬ 
ing  spires, 

And  here  is  utter  silence,  yet  I  think 

This  high  arc  bent  above  me,  black  as  ink. 

Holds  clearer  chimes,  and  that  great  sil¬ 
ver  star 

Lit  by  the  hand  of  God,  is  lovelier  far 

Than  all  the  flare  of  fire  and  colored 
light 

That  men  have  hung  upon  the  earth  to¬ 
night. 

Silver  and  silence — how  they  speak  II i s 
name ! 

This  wide,  unpeopled  land — this  rain  of 
flame, 

Belong  to  Him.  who  loved  the  silence  so. 

A  star  was  Ills  own  symbol  long  ago — 

This  starlight  is  so  white — these  plains 
so  still — 

And  suddenly  the  great  wide  spaces  fill 

With  glory,  and  a  song  rings  high  and 
clear — 

The  plains  belong  to  Him,  and  He  is 
here ! 

— Grace  Noll  Crowell  in 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 


case  the  article  possessed  the  quality  that 
interests  buyers,  and  was  known  to  be 
the  work  of  a  recognized  craftsman. 
Fashions  in  antiques  vary,  too,  and  prices 
vary  with  them. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

One  of  the  large  department  stores  has 
been  selling  a  consignment  of  wooden 
chests  made  for  U.  S.  Army  use.  They 
are  built  of  %-in.  lumber,  with  iron 
hinges  and  latch  and  a  reinforcement  of 
steel  bands  on  edges,  corners  and  top. 
Painted  olive  green,  they  were  in  two 
sizes,  17  *4x914x39  in.  for  $1.95,  and 
35x18x12  in.  for  $2.95.  They  would  be 
handy  for  holding  tools,  or  for  all  the 
treasures  a  boy  accumulates. 

The  shops  are  offering  very  smart  over¬ 
blouses  of  lame  to  wear  with  skirts  of 
transparent  velvet,  for  afternoon  enter¬ 
tainments  or  informal  occasions.  The 
metal  threads  woven  through  the  lame 
bring  out  the  colorings  of  the  pattern, 
which  is  often  a  floral  or  Persian  design. 
We  saw  some  of  these  blouses,  having 
long  tight  sleeves  with  trimming  at  the 
elbow,  and  square  neck  with  a  cascade 
ruffle  at  one  side,  for  $13.95 ;  plain 
skirts  of  black  transparent  velvet  were 
$14.50. 

The  new  “barefoot  sandals”  for  eve¬ 
ning  wear  have  very  high  heels,  a  strap 
across  the  instep,  and  a  vamp  composed 
of  two  or  more  narrow  straps  united 
with  the  toe.  They  are  often  made  of 
faille  or  brocade,  and  have  superseded 
pumps  for  dress  wear. 


Rose  Bud  Applique  Quilt. — This  old  quilt,  over  100  years  old,  bore  the  name  of  Rose 
Bud,  because  of  the  groups  of  buds  surrounding  the  center  design  which  is  a  rose  effect. 
The  border  was  the  most  attractive  part  of  this  old  quilt.  This  can  be  made  in  any 
rose  colors,  but  the  pattern  tells  how  the  old  quilt  was  made.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 
Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  Y'ork. 


We  are  asked  to  give  again  the  recipe 
for  date  delight  or  date  roll,  a  delicately 
flavored  dessert  that  is  made  the  day  be¬ 
fore  serving.  It  calls  for  one  cup  gra¬ 
ham  cracker  crumbs,  one  cup  marshmal¬ 
lows,  one  cup  dates,  one-half  cup  wal¬ 
nuts  chopped,  one-fourth  cup  cream,  one- 
fourth  cup  cream  whipped.  Put  the  gra¬ 
ham  crackers  through  a  food  chopper, 
cut  up  the  marshmallows  with  scissors, 
cut  the  dates  in  small  pieces  and  chop 
the  nuts.  Mix  one-fourth  cup  cream 
with  the  above  ingredients  and  add  the 
whipped  cream  last.  Form  into  a  long 
roll,  using  oiled  paper.  Place  in  refrigera¬ 
tor  and  leave  there  10  or  12  hours.  Cut 
in  slices  and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 

* 

Kris  Kringle  cookies  are  in  season 
again.  Our  recipe  calls  for  three  cups 
brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  four 
cups  flour,  three  eggs,  one  level  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoon  soda. 
Cream  butter  and  sugar  in  a  warm  bowl, 
beating  until  light  and  fluffy.  Beat  in 
the  eggs  one  at  a  time,  adding  a  little 
flour  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  creamed 
butter  texture.  Fold  in  the  remaining 
flour  sifted  with  the  soda  and  cream  of 
tartar.  Fse  no  wetting.  Turn  the  dough 
on  a  lightly  floured  board,  knead  a  little 
to  get  a  smooth  surface,  and  form  into  a 
sausage-shaped  roll  about  an  inch  thick. 
Cut  into  half-inch  slices,  lay  on  a  well- 
greased  tin,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  until  an  even  straw  color.  Nuts, 
raisins  or  chopped  figs  may  be  added  to 
this  mixture. 

* 

A  recent  auction  sale  of  American 
antiques  at  a  gallery  in  this  city  brought 
some  good  prices.  These  antiques  had 
been  collected  by  a  person  who  knew 
values,  and  was  thus  able  to  select  ar¬ 
ticles  of  authentic  quality.  A  Windsor 
roundabout  chair  of  maple,  hickory  and 
pine,  made  in  Pennsylvania  in  1760, 
brought  the  best  price  in  the  collection. 
$630.  A  small  turned  gateleg  table  of 
maple  and  pine  brought  $325;  a  maple 
butterfly  table,  dated  1710,  brought  $270. 
A  chest  of  curly  maple  on  frame  with 
web-feet,  dated  1760,  came  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  sold  for  $250,  In  each 


We  noticed  a  new  baby  doll,  life  size, 
which  has  a  composition  head  and  rub¬ 
ber  body  and  limbs.  The  rubber  is  flesh 
color  and  the  doll  is  astonishingly  life¬ 
like.  It  is  considered  unbreakable,  and 
was  priced  at  $5.95  in  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

What  may  be  called  a  small  girl’s  en¬ 
semble  consists  of  a  little  cotton  frock 
for  the  child  and  a  doll  dressed  to  match. 
Those  noted  were  dresses  of  figured  or 
spotted  cotton  with  while  collar  em¬ 
broidered  in  colorful  design;  the  eight- 
inch  composition  doll  was  dressed  to 
match.  In  two-year  size  these  sets  cost 
$1.49.  We  think  the  small  girl  would 
be  very  proud  of  carrying  a  doll  dressed 
to  match  her  own  frock. 

Among  novelties  we  noted  overstuffed 
footstool  chests  for  $1  each.  The  size 
was  10x13x8  inches,  the  form  being  a 
flat  box  with  hinged  lid  mounted  upon 
turned  feet.  The  upholstery  was  cre¬ 
tonne  or  sateen,  and  the  box  was  large 
enough  to  hold  hosiery,  sewing  materials, 
or  other  small  articles.  A  little  footstool 
chest  of  this  sort  is  a  convenience,  and 
not  beyond  the  skill  of  the  home  mechanic. 


Mincemeat  from  Farm 
Cooks 

Three  pints  of  meat  (chopped  fine), 
five  pints  of  chopped  apple,  one  pint  of 
molasses,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  one  pint  of 
eider,  one  pint  chopped  suet  or  butter, 
two  pints  chopped  raisins,  five  pints 
sugar,  one  pint  boiled  cider,  two  table- 
snoons  of  cinnamon,  two  tablespoons  of 
cloves,  two  tablespoons  of  nutmeg,  one 
tablespoon  of  salt,  one  tablespoon  of  black 
pepper  (scant  measure),  two  or  three 
pints  of  the  liquor  in  which  meat  was 
cooked.  Mix  well  and  cook  slowly  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  Can  while  hot  and  seal  with 
melted  butter  or  suet.  This  rule  lias 
been  used  for  years  in  a  family  of  good 
cooks. 

Three  pounds  meat  (beef)  boiled  and 
put  through  food  chopper.  Add  one  heap¬ 
ing  teaspoon  salt,  1*4  peeks  of  tart  ap¬ 
ples,  pared,  cored  and  chopped  in  a  wood¬ 
en  bowl  the  apples  turn  dark  if  put 
through  the  chopper),  2  lbs.  small  seed¬ 
less  raisins,  3  lbs.  light  brown  sugar,  one 
heaping  teaspoon  cinnamon,  half  tea¬ 
spoon  ground  cloves,  half  nutmeg  grated, 
one  large  glass  jelly  (grape  or  currant) , 
one  quart  canned  cherries,  one  pint 
canned  strawberries,  two  quarts  currant 
juice.  Put  all  these  ingredients  together, 
let  stand  over  night  in  cool  place,  then 
place  on  back  of  range.  Let  heat  slowly, 
stirring  often.  'When  heated  well,  allow 
it  to  cook  for  three  or  four  hours.  Seal 
hot  in  pint  cans.  This  rule  will  fill  15 
pints. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Christmas  Decorations  for 
the  Home 

Not  so  long  ago  decorating  the  home 
for  the  Christinas  holidays  -was  a  simple 
process  with  very  little  expense  attached 
to  it;  a  trip  to  some  near-by  woods  with 
the  children  and  dogs,  where  native  ever¬ 
greens  grew  in  abundance  and  could  be 
gathered  in  armfuls,  and  brought  home 
by  the  sleigh  or  wagon-load,  according  to 
the  locality  in  which  one  lived,  to  be  joy¬ 
fully  arranged  about  the  house  by  each 
and  every  member  of  the  household  from 
granddad  down  to  the  tiniest  tot.  These 
trips  to  the  woods  were  one  of  the  lirst 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


642  —  Attractive 

Apron.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and 
large.  The  small 
size  requires  2'i 
,\  ds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  ti  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


493 — Boudoir  (flap¬ 
per)  doll's  dress, 
pantalets  and  hat. 
it  comes  in  one  size 
only  and  requires 
37s  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


994 — Bloomer  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2, 
4,  6  and  8  years. 

Size  4  requires  27i 
yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
32-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Fall  and  Winter  Fashion  Magazine,  10c. 


596 — Baris  Favorite. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36 
a  n  d  3S-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  33s  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  1X0111 
Vi  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


615 — For  Classroom. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2>i  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  for 
jacket  and  skirt 
with  ~:k  yd.  of  39- 
i  n.  material  for 
blouse  and  l's  yds. 
of  39-in.  lining. 
Ten  cents. 


pleasures  of  the  holiday  season  for  Ihe 
youngsters,  just  to  have  father  or  mother 
go  with  them  was  joy  unspeakable,  and 
even  the  dogs  seem  to  scent  this  joyous 
event  of  the  season. 

Of  course  the  Christmas  tree  was  the 
very  lirst  thing  to  be  thought  of  on  these 
trips,  and  there  xvere  always  plenty  of 
lovely  evergreens  to  choose  from.  As  for 
decorations  for  the  tree,  there  were  the 
garlands  of  popcorn  and  cranberries; 
quaint  silver  paper  cornucopias  tilled 
with  colored  candles  and  brown  native 
nuts,  swinging  candy  canes  and  bright 
toys  covered  the  branches,  as  well  as 
many  practical  homemade  gifts.  The 
tiny  xvax  candles  in  their  wabbly  little 
holders,  that  had  to  be  constantly 
watched,  made  the  tree  magnificent. 
Often  these  were  used  for  community 
Christmas  affairs,  held  in  a  church  or 
hall,  sometimes  the  school  was  the  only 
available  place.  I  remember  one  such  an 
occasion ;  a  big  community  Christmas 
celebration  held  in  the  village  church, 
where  three  beautiful  trees  stood  side  by 
side  before  the  chancel,  loaded  with  gifts; 


a  gift  for  every  person  and  child  pres¬ 
ent,  not  one  forgotten.  Parents  brought 
the  family  gifts,  too,  for  household 
Christmas  trees  xvere  not  so  popular  as 
they  are  today.  Friendly  and  neighborly 
gifts  were  exchanged,  carols  sung,  little 
children  did  speaking  stunts,  and  a  gen¬ 
uine  Christmas  spirit  seems  to  prevail 
throughout  the  evening. 

Nowadays  in  most  homes  the  Christ¬ 
mas  decorations  means  an  elaborate  elec¬ 
trical  display,  both  inside  and  out  of 
doors.  Not  only  is  there  the  living 
Christmas  tree,  beautifully  decorated,  but 
the  shrubbery  about  the  house  is  made  to 
blossom  with  myriads  of  lights  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  until  the  village 
main  street  on  Christmas  Eve  looks  like 
a  miniature  “Great  White  Way.”  In 
some  cities  and  towns  contest  sponsors 
give  prizes  for  the  most  artistically 
lighted  homes  and  grounds,  or  for  the 
best  lighted  blocks,  and  for  the  best 
lighted  wards,  making  the  season’s  deco¬ 
rating  more  complicated  and  expensive 
each  year.  Popular  as  this  custom  is  be¬ 
coming,  can  it  not  he  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  much  of  the  real  dignity  and 
spirit  of  the  season  may  be  lost  in  a 
maze  of  gorgeous  illumination.  Why  not 
make  Christmas  decorating  a  happy  me¬ 
dium?  The  placing  of  lighted  candles  in 
the  windows  on  Christmas  Eve  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  delightful  custom.  One 
house  I  have  in  mind,  of  colonial  ar¬ 
chitecture,  had  for  its  decorations  last 
Christmas,  each  window  agloxv  with 
white  candlelight,  a  great  lovely  wreath 
graced  the  big  front  door,  and  ropes  of 
evergreen  outlined  the  doorway  and  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  porch,  while  the  few  lovely 
evergreen  shrubs  growing  on  either  side 
of  the  steps,  lending  beauty  and  dignity 
to  the  landscape,  were  unadorned. 

Those  w  ho  have  never  followed  the  old- 
time  custom  of  using  the  woods  for  gath¬ 
ering  their  Christmas  greens  might  find 


a  real  pleasure  in  doing  so  this  year. 
Though  lovely  mountain  laurel  and 
ground  pine  have  been  banned  in  some 
localities,  spruce,  cedar,  white  pine  and 
hemlock  arc  excellent,  and  usually  plen¬ 
tiful  in  most  country  places.  Cedar  clip¬ 
pings  can  he  used  in  place  of  the  banned 
ground  pine;  ropes  of  it  can  be  made  by 
fastening  the  small  sprays  to  lengths  of 
stout  string  or  wire,  that  may  be  used 
to  outline  doorways,  both  inside  and  out, 
and  if  there  is  a  stairway  with  an  old- 
fashioned  spindled  balustrade,  the  ropes 
of  green  can  he  twisted  in  and  out  of 
the  spindles.  Fill  the  porch  and  window 
boxes  xvith  pine  and  sprays  of  red  ber¬ 
ries.  Little  cedar  trees  planted  in  bright 
red  tubs,  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
front  door,  lend  a  simple  but  very  effec¬ 
tive  decoration.  Evergreen  wreaths  are 
not  hard  to  make,  and  when  combined 
xvith  Winter  berries,  gilded  or  painted 
seed  pods  and  pine  cones,  they  are 
lovely. 

As  for  the  Christmas  tree,  this  need 
not  blossom  with  a  profusion  of  gloxving 
electric  lights  in  every  conceivable  color 
and  shape  to  be  beautiful.  A  truly  lovely 
tree  may  have  only  silvered  tinsel  and 
silvered  paper  stars,  combined  with  a  fexv 
red-lighted  ornaments,  for  its  decora¬ 
tions  ;  just  one  big  spotlight  at  the  top 
of  the  tree,  in  the  form  of  a  star,  might 
he  the  only  illumination.  A  number  of 
small  red  stockings,  one  for  each  member 
of  the  party,  filled  with  candies  or  small 
gifts,  and  tied  with  silvered  cord,  give  an 
added  touch  of  color  to  a  tree.  Gifts 
xvrapped  in  red  and  silvered  Christmas 
paper,  and  placed  among  the  branches 
are  also  effective;  there’s  a  fascination 
in  the  prettily  xvrapped  gift  glimpsed  be¬ 
neath  fragrant  evergreen  boughs,  simple 
though  the  gift  may  be,  and  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  toy  animal  or  a  doll  peeping 
out.  the  effect  will  be  doubly  thrilling  for 
the  youngster  who  is  to  receive  it. 
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Christmas  caroling  is  a  beautiful  old- 
time  custom  that  might  be  practiced  more 
than  it  is.  Young  people  of  a  community 
can  achieve  much  toward  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  true  Christmas  spirit  singing 
the  lovely  old-time  carols  from  house  to 
house.  The  greatest  success  of  com¬ 
munity  caroling  depends,  of  course,  on 
the  church’s  Sunday  school,  xvith  a  few 
evenings’  practice  beforehand.  Bands 
of  young  people,  able  to  sing  six  or  eight 
of  the  best  of  the  old  carols  xvell,  might 
form  groups  to  sing  on  street  corners, 
and  at  the  homes  of  shut-ins,  while  other 
groups  could  go  in  cars  to  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  places. 

Dressing  in  costumes  is  being  prac¬ 
ticed  in  some  localities,  and  the  wearing 
of  red  caps  and  capes,  and  carrying  light¬ 
ed  lanterns  is  becoming  quite  popular. 
Who  singing  of  carols  of  other  countries, 
dressed  in  costumes  of  those  lands,  each 
group  representing  a  different  country,  is 
another  custom  that  is  finding  favor  in 
some  communities.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  books  to  be  found  in  the 
public  libraries,  containing  carols,  and 
descriptions  of  old-country  costumes, 
that  would  be  very  helpful  when  plan¬ 
ning  for  such  an  entertainment. 

ROSAMOND  LAMPMAN, 


Novel  Apple  Pie 

Six  apples,  one  cup  sugar,  y2  cup  wa¬ 
ter,  y>  eup  butter,  %  cup  pastry  flour. 
Butter  pie  plate,  fill  with  pared  and 
sliced  apples,  add  cinnamon  and  !4  eup 
sugar  to  water  and  pour  over  apples. 
Mix  flour  and  butter  till  crumbly  and 
spread  over  apples.  Bake  30  or  40  min¬ 
utes  in  hot  oven.  Serve  warm  xvith  cream, 
either  plain  or  xvhipped.  This  is  good 
xvith  dried  bread  crumbs  substituted  for 
the  flour.  MARY  redyns. 


ELECTRICAL  GIFTS 

'V\7THAT  better  Christmas  gift  than  provision  for  com- 
fort — and  health — and  convenience!  Home  electric 
appliances — builders  of  happiness — servants  that  save  time 
and  money.  A  G-E  refrigerator,  for  instance,  with  its  un¬ 
varying  cold,  its  generous  capacity,  and  its  mighty  saving  of 
food.  Or  a  G-E  Hotpoint  range,  the  perfect  cook  —  or  a 
G-E  washer  and  ironer,  that  lighten  the  labor  of  wash¬ 
day — or  a  vacuum  cleaner  or  sewing  machine,  tireless  and 
efficient  helpers.  And  a  G-E  radio,  with  its  music  and 
mirth  and  farming  information.  A  G-E  clock,  perhaps,  to 
time  the  daily  duties,  a  G-E  Sunlamp  for  its  healthful, 
ultra-violet  rays,  or  a  G-E  Hotpoint  heating  pad  with  its 
comforting  warmth.  There’s  a  G-E  appliance  for  every  purse 
and  every  purpose.  And  all  may  be  purchased  on  easy  terms. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet,  “Electric  Helpers  for  the  Farm.” 
Address  Room  313,  Building  6,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


JOIN  us  IN  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  FARM  PROGRAM 
FROM  WGY,  SCHENECTADY,  EVERY  FRIDAY  EVENING 
AT  8:30  O’CLOCK,  EASTERN  STANDARD  TIME 
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ELECTRIC 


95-911 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  subscription  blank  in  this  issue 
serves  a  threefold  purpose.  First,  it  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  for  our  friends  to 
help  the  paper  by  sending  one  or  more 
new  subscriptions.  Second,  it  is  a  con¬ 
venient  way  to  make  a  Christmas  gift 
and  greeting  to  a  friend.  Third,  it  saves 
the  expense  of  mailing  a  letter  and  at 
the  same  time  invites  your  co-operation 
in  helping  make  one  paper  that  has  only 
the  one  purpose ;  to  be  helpful  to  the 
farm  and  its  people. 

I  was  born  the  same  day  as  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood,  April  21,  1857,  and  have 

missed  his  “Hope  Farm  Notes.”  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
50  years.  A.  M. 

Rhode  Island. 

A  half  century  of  mutual  helpfulness 
and  friendship  is  a  good  record.  We  have 
pride  in  it. 

I  enclose  a  receipt  for  $1.40  for  an 
order  of  acetylene  given  A.  It.  Pritz,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Acetylene  Company,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.  This  man  came  to  me 
and  my  neighbors  as  we  have  light 
plants,  '  taking  orders  for  carbide  and 
lighting  plant  fixtures.  We  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  but  failed  to  receive  anything  for 
our  money.  Can  you  do  anything  regard¬ 
ing  this?  Some  of  my  neighbors  paid  as 
high  as  $11.  It  is  not  the  $1.40  I  am 
after,  but  a  man  like  that  should  be  ex¬ 
posed.  G.  B.  M.  G 

Pennsylvania. 

We  traced  Mr.  Pritz  and  the  company 
through  the  post  office,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  a  responsible  private  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  but  have 
been  unable  to  locate  either  of  them.  We 
learn  that  a  responsible  house  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga  manufactures  acetylene  but  sells 
it  only  through  generator  salesmen,  hav¬ 
ing  no  agents  themselves  selling  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Local  salesmen  sometimes  rep¬ 
resent  themselves  as  representing  this 
responsible  concern,  which,  of  course,  is 
not  true.  For  the  users  of  acetylene  who 
have  had  this  experience  no  further 
warning  is  necessary.  They  are  not  to 
be  caught  again,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
others  it  is  proper  to  say  that  payment 
should  be  refused  until  the  product  is  de¬ 
livered  into  your  hands.  Our  people  are 
yet  losing  too  much  money  on  these  petty 
swindles.  We  want  to  accomplish  more 
than  to  lock  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  is  gone.  The  farmer  is  with  very 
few  exceptions  a  good  credit  and  unless 
the  other  fellow  proves  himself  worthy, 
cash  on  delivery  should  be  the  rule  for 
the  other  fellow. 

I  enclose  a  dollar  bill  for  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  has  been  com¬ 
ing  to  me  for  a  number  of  years.  I  rate 
it  next  to  the  Bible,  and  always  file  it 
away  to  read  on  Sunday.  H.  E.  H. 

West  Virginia. 

We  hardly  know  how  any  reader  could 
give  greater  praise,  or  publisher  desire 
more.  To  be  classed  next  with  the  Bible 
in  a  Christian  home  is,  wre  take  it,  mere¬ 
ly  a  recognition  of  what  we  aim  to  do, 
and  despite  our  faults,  rather  than  an  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  with  the  limit  of  things 
attained. 

Frederick  Florian,  34,  of  330  East  51st 
St.,  New  York,  was  held  in  $40,000  bail 
Nov.  9  by  Magistrate  Overton  Harris  in 
Yorkville  Court  for  hearing  Nov.  12  on 
suspicion  of  grand  larceny.  The  com¬ 
plainant  against  Florian  is  Agnes  Breb- 
ner,  of  1030  Fifth  Avenue,  who  said  she 
turned  over  $32,000  in  securities  and  $4,- 
000  in  cash  to  Florian  and  another  man 
last  July  after  listening  to  their  prom¬ 
ises  of  large  profits  she  would  make 
through  oil  royalty  stock.  She  said  she 
failed  to  get  any  profits  or  to  hear  from 
the  two  men. 

Florian  was  arrested  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Federal  Building  to  ask 
that  a  $10,000  bail  forfeiture  in  a  mail 
fraud  case  pending  against  him  be  set 
aside. — News  Item. 

Friends  are  constantly  asking  us  about 
the  possibility  of  big  profits  in  oil  roy¬ 
alty  stock.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  definite  information  about  any  par¬ 
ticular  stock  of  this  class,  but  to  any  ex¬ 
perienced  investor  the  earmarks  are 
plain.  Our  farm  women  are  not  likely  to 
lose  to  this  extent,  but  there  is  always 
danger  in  listening  to  the  oily  tales  of 
great  profits  to  be  made  in  unknown  ven¬ 
tures. 

I  have  received  the  inclosed  letter  from 
Ashland  Realty  Company,  Jewett  City, 
Conn.,  saying  I  had  signed  a  card  at  the 
fair,  and  that  I  had  been.  selected  to  re¬ 
ceive  one  of  their  advertised  lots.  The 
only  expense  to  me,  it  says,  is  the  regu¬ 
lar' amount  paid  by  all  lot  buyers  for  sur¬ 
veying,  clearing  lot,  building  roads,  in¬ 


stalling  electric  light  poles,  water  mains, 
making  warranty  deed,  etc.,  amounting 
to  $39.  I  have  not  been  to  any  fair  and 
signed  no  card.  I  am  not  going  to  their 
lake  site  to  select  a  lot.  But  the  proposi¬ 
tion  may  interest  you.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  company?  J.  K. 

Connecticut. 

For  the  present  purpose  the  letter  is 
all  the  information  needed.  Schemes  of 
this  kind  are  not  new.  They  have  been 
worked  for  at  least  half  a  century.  On 
one  Long  Island  scheme  we  found  the 
land  had  been  bought  by  the  acre  and  the 
value  of  the  lots  in  proportion  to  price 
paid  for  the  land  was  15  cents.  The  $39 
of  our  friend  above  is  safe.  The  notice 
is  to  save  others. 

On  July  15  I  shipped  three  crates  of 
broilers.  70  head,  to  J.  K.  Schultz  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  crates  came  back 
bearing  the  original  tags,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  any  money  for  them.  I 
would  appreciate  anything  you  may  be 
able  to  do  for  me.  r.  w.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  traced  this  shipment  and  found  that 
the  express  company  made  prompt  de¬ 
livery.  Afterwards  Mr.  Schultz  died  and 
the  business  was  carried  on  for  a  time 
by  A.  Smith,  but  later  still  we  are  in¬ 
formed  the  firm  has  gone  out  of  business. 

How  can  a  man  give  his  wife  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  his  crops  and  everything  he 
owns?  Is  this  holding?  Also  can  the 
man  he  is  renting  the  farm  from  put  a 
claim  on  it  for  the  rent  if  his  wife  holds 
the  mortgage?  owner. 

New  York. 

A  husband  may  give  his  wife  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  crops  and  other  property  at  any 
time,  and  if  it  is  not  used  by  the  hus¬ 
band  to  avoid  payments  or  obligations  to 
other  people,  it  is  legal  and  binding.  The 
owner  of  a  farm,  however,  to  whom  the 
husband  owed  rent,  might  bring  a  suit  for 
the  rent,  and  if  he  secured  a  judgment 
he  might  make  the  claim  that  the  mort¬ 
gage  was  simply  a  means  of  depriving 
him  of  his  rent ;  and  the  merits  of  the 
matter  would  be  tried  out  before  the 
court.  If  it  appeared  from  the  evidence 
that  the  mortgage  was  simply  a  scheme 
to  deprive  the  owner  of  the  farm  of  his 
rent,  the  court  might  decide  that  the 
mortgage  was  not  binding  against  the 
owner  of  the  farm,  and  that  the  property 
could  be  attached  to  pay  the  rent,  or 
other  claim. 

About  two  years  ago  I  bought  two  lots 
of  land  on  Long  Island,  receiving  a  war¬ 
ranty  deed  which  I  have  had  since  re¬ 
corded  in  the  county  where  the  lots  were 
bought.  I  have,  however,  not  received  a 
free  title  policy  at  the  time  of  purchase 
and  now  I  have  a  letter  from  an  attor¬ 
ney  informing  me  that  a  client  of  his  has 
held  a  full  covenant  warranty  deed  to  one 
of  the  lots  since  1913.  Will  you  inform 
me  who,  under  the  circumstances  now 
owns  the  lot  in  question  and  how  to  go 
about  acquiring  a  free  title  policy? 

New  York.  P.  C. 

If  the  lawyer  has  a  recorded  deed  con¬ 
veying  a  good  title  at  the  time  to  one  of 
the  lots  since  1913  and  your  deed  has 
been  recorded  since,  your  deed  would  be 
worthless,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
you  to  get  a  good  title  to  the  property. 
In  that  case  your  only  redress  would  be 
to  bring  a  suit  against  the  person  who 
sold  you  the  lot  and  issued  a  warranty 
deed  for  it.  If  he  is  good  you  can  re¬ 
cover,  but  if  he  is  execution  proof,  you 
would  have  no  redress  from  this  course. 
There  remains  the  possibility  that  the 
deed  recorded  in  1913  is  not  genuine  and 
you  might  think  it  worth  while  to  try  to 
discover  whether  it  is  or  not.  For  this 
you  would  have  to  have  an  attorney  and 
ultimately  a  suit  to  nullify  his  deed. 

I  have  just  received  the  check  for  $1.75 
which  you  sent  to  me  from  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  company.  I  was  more  than  pleased 
to  get  it  as  I  felt  sure  I  would  never  get 
my  money  back.  h.  h.  r. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  demand  for  the  return  of 
money  paid  for  a  telescope  which  did  not 
prove  satisfactory.  It  was  sold  with  a 
promise  to  refund  if  not  satisfactory.  It 
was  promptly  returned  on  our  request. 

On  November  13,  1930,  I  shipped  89 
hampers  of  sweet  potatoes  to  United 
Produce  Company,  221  Miller  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  ,T.  I  have  never  had  a  cent  from 
them  and  cannot  get  any  word  from 
them.  The  bill  is  $111.25.  w.  L.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

We  soon  discovered  that  this  concern 
was  out  of  business,  but  we  hoped  to  find 
the  individual.  We  have  failed  to  get 
any  trace  of  him.  The  account  seems  to 
be  as  good  as  lost,  which  is  always  a  dis¬ 
tressing  admission  for  us  especially  in  a 
produce  account. 


ioneers  of  Civilization 

" When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow.  The  farmers 
therefore  are  the  founders  of  human  civilization." 


THINKING  men  know  that  farming  is  the  basic  industry 
upon  which  all  others  must  rest.  And  modern  farming 
requires  capital.  To  provide  this  capital  on  terms  suited  to  the  farming 
business,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  established  the  twelve  Federal 
Land  Banks  upon  a  cooperative  basis.  Through  these  Banks,  capital  has 
been  supplied  to  more  than  half  a  million  American  farmers  on  long  term 
mortgages  which  gradually  "disappear"  through  semi-annual  payments. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS 


Wichita,  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Berkeley,  Cal, 


Springfield,  Mass 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Cozily  warm  in  severe  winter  weather  is  this  round 
wood  brooder  house  (designed  and  built  by  the 
Harder  Silo  people.)  Grow  your  broiler  chicks  faster 
— reduce  mortality — make  more  money  by  brood¬ 
ing  them  in  a  Harder.  Side  walls  and  thick  wood 
floors  fit  tight  as  a  tank.  Temperature  easily  con¬ 
trolled  even  in  exposed  location.  A  wonderful  house 
for  brooding  all  your  chicks.  W  armer  on  cold  days, 
cooler  on  warm  days.  Offered  at  a  new  low  price. 
Get  a  copy  of  illustrated  folder.  Local  agents  wanted . 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Inc.  r0BL°siou:,3N.  v. 


Set  of  2  Wheels  and  Axle  $8.00 
Set  of  4  Wheels  and  2  Axles  15.00 


(Choice  of  54”  or  44”  Wheels)  F.  0.  B.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Build  your  own  cart  or  wagon  or  use  for  re¬ 
placement  wheels.  A  wonderful  bargain  from 
Gov’t  surplus.  Made  by  Studebaker  for  Gov’t 
Escort  wagons.  Brand  pew.  Never  used. 
Wheels  are  44  and  54-in.  high.  10  spokes  of 
selected  hard  wood.  Steel  Tires  3-in.  wide 
and  %-in.  thick.  Steel  axles  are  2x2  inches; 
holes  for  bolting  to  bolster.  Painted  3  coats. 
Cost  Gov’t  $75  per  set.  Last  chance  to  buy 
at  these  reduced  prices.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Send  order  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 

DEPT.  B  184  N.  LaSALLE  ST.  CHICAGO 


At  a  contest  held  recently  in  England  A  fyf 

Hercules  all-steel  triple  power  stump  I  yQ 

puller  pulled  stumps  faster  than  any  D  Q  u/jjjf 
other  method.  Quick  work— low  cost 
and  one  man  does  the  job.  Hand  pow-  1  1 

er  in  4  speeds,  single,  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
power.  Easy  to  pull— quick  wlndingeable.aud  other 
features.  Ilorse  Power  Hercules  is  most  complete, 
up-to-the-minute  stump  pulling  outfit  made.  Write 
for  prices  and  catalog— Get  our 
latest  introductory  offer.  \  Comes 

B.  A.  FULLER, 

Pres.  C]  use 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 

830  29th  St. 

Centerville,  Iowa  ~  **  .«r  Hercules 


WITTE  NITE- LITE  ^$33 


CHASE  THE 
GLOOM 


BRINGS  ONE 
TO  YOU 


,  V/-  P  ^  VCE  ^ 

uU(JU/tSHfNE'S  Only  Rival 


7^4 


Complete  Self-Contained  Unit 

A  complete  self-contained,  self¬ 
starting  unit  with  the  WITTE 
electric  light  engine  and  gen¬ 
erator.  Correctly  designed  by 
experienced  engineers,  furn¬ 
ishing  either  32  or  110  volts 
direct  to  your  lamps  or  through 
a  large  dependable  battery. 

Buy  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 


Switch  on“Nite-Lite’.'  Do  away 
with  the  messy,  dangerous, 
open  flame  oil  lamps.  Enjoy  all 
the  conveniences  of  city  lights 
and  current.  Use  sweepers, per¬ 
colators,  washing  machines, 
irons  and  other  appliances. 
Send  Today  For  Special  Offer 
Let  us  place  a  WITTE  “Nite- 
Lite”  with  you  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  you’ll  never  miss  the 
money.  Write  today. 

WORLD  S  LOWEST  PRICES 


210  V  Carson  St. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


1899  Oakland  Av. 
Kansas  C;tv.  Mo. 


Jim  Brown 

CUTS 

PRICES 


lowest 

in 

Years" 


Bggr  SAVE 
Waiotof 


MONfi; 


My  Copper -Steel 
FENCING 
Lasts  Twice  as  Long! 

Write  for  my  Now  CUT  PRICE 
Catalog  and  learn  all  about  my  New 
COPPER  STEEL  Fencing  that  laBts  TWICE 
as  long  —  saves  you  HALF  your  fence  money. 

My  new  prices  aro  LOWEST  in  years. 

DIRECT  From  Factory— Freight  PAID 

That’s  another  real  saving— no  guessing  at  freight  t 
costs.  I've  always  paid  the  freight— still  do  even  l 
with  my  new  LOWEST  CUT  PRICES.  24  hour  , 
service— 35  shipping  points  —  quick  delivery.  Over 
200  styles  Farm  and  Poultry  Fences,  Barb  Wire, 
Steel  Posts.  Gates.  Metal  and  Roll  Roofing,  Paints, 
Baby  Chicks.  Poultry.  Supplies,  etc.  1G4  pages—  j 
write  for  Catalog  today.  Easy  payments  too. 
You  can  buy  now,  pay  later.— JIM  BROWN. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

*  Dept.  4323  Cleveland,  O. 


Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16 
hours  on  1  gai.  kerosene.  No 
sparks,  ashes,  smoke.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  Special  Introduce 
tory  Offer.  We  also  make  Hog 
Waterers  and  Portable  Smoke¬ 
houses.  Write  for  folder.  Direct 
to  you  at  factory  prices.  ' 
EMPIRETANKHEATERCO. 

.  13lN.7th  St, Washington,  lad 


TANK  HEATER 

L  BURNS  OIL. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  your  namo  for  free  supply  of  Mooro 
Bros.  PurpulMedicated  Teat  Dilators  ZwpTOVCd 
Construction — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
heal  quicker  with  Moore  Bros.  Dilators.  Use  them  for 
Spiders,  Obstructions,  Sores  and  Scabs  on  tips,  Hard 
f Milkers,  after  operating.  1 H  Dozen  25c.  7  Dozen  $1 

at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  postpaid.  Write  today 
for  FREE  eupply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairymen  a 
supplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.,  Dept.  4 1 .  Albany,  N.  Y. 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


GET  4%  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision ,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklettells  howcompouuding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  AlbanY/N.y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet. 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 

City  State 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  ami  prices  current  during  week  ending 
December,  5,  1031. 

MILK 

November:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone.  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.11:  2B.  $1.71:  Class  3,  $1.35. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2, 
$1.25;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh,  fancy .  $0.32% 

Extra,  02  score  .  -31% 

Firsts,  88  to  ill  score . 28  .31 

Lower  grades  . 25%  <5!  .26 

Ladles  . 21  .24 

Packing  stock  . 13  (Si  .18% 

Renovated  . 25  (ft!  .25% 

Sweet  fancy  . 34  @  .34% 

Extra  .  -35 

Firsts  . 30  (ft)  .33 

Seconds  . 28%  (Si  .20% 

Centralized  . 27  @  .30 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

I  including  premiums)  . $0.40<ft  $0.47 

Extra  . 43  @  .45 

Average  extras  . 38@  .40 

Extra  firsts  . 32(3)  .37 

Firsts  . 30@  .31 

Undergrades  . 27@  .20 

Nearby  mixed  medium  . 30(3!  .32 

Mixed  pullets  . 26@  .28 

Pewees  . 24(3!  .25 

Pacific  Coast  . 35(3!  .40 

Mixed  colors  . 45(5!  .47 

Gathered,  best  . 40(51  .44 

Fair  to  good  . 17@  .30 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.32@$0.33 

Fair  to  good  . 28(5!  .30 

Roosters  . 10@  .15 

Fowls  . 19(7?  .27 

Ducks  . 16(5)  .21 

Geese  . 13(5  .22 

Turkeys,  No.  1,  nearby  . 34(ft'  .30 

Virginia  . 33(S>  .35 

Northwestern  . 32(5)  .34 

Western  . 31(5;  .33 

Southwestern  . 30(5!  .32 

Southeastern  . 30@  .32 

Choice.  3  to  5c  under  No.  1. 

Medium,  0  to  7c  under  No.  1. 

Old  toms  . 23<3I  .29 

Old  hens  .  .' . 25@  .31 

Ducks,  Maryland,  lb . 19(3'  .21 

Poor  . 14(3!  .18 

Western  . 13(3  .20 

Geese,  Maryland  . 18(5!  .22 

Western  . 13(3  .19 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded  . 30(3)  .45 

Graded  . 30(5!  .50 

Dark,  doz .  2.00(3  2.50 

Culls,  doz .  1.50@  2.00 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Nov.  21,  1931.) 

Market.- — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  strong  to 
25c  higher,  compared  with  week  ago  25  to  50c 
higher,  top  $8  paid  for  yearlings  and  medium 
weights,  bulk  of  sales  $0.50  to  $7.25.  Bulls 
steady,  weaker  undertone  on  she  stock  and 
cutters,  bulk  fat  heifers  $5.75  to  $0.25:  me¬ 
dium  bulls  $4.75  to  $5.25:  butcher  cows  $3.75  to 
$4.25:  cutters  $2  to  $2.75.  Stockers  and  feed¬ 
ers  fairly  active  on  country  account,  better 
grades  closing  fully  steady,  common  and  stale 
kinds- weak,  bulk  of  sales  $4.50  to  $5.50  with 
choice  Hereford  and  Angus  calves  weighing 
400  to  500  lbs.  up  to  $10  and  above.  Calves 
about  steady  with  week’s  50c  to  $1  decline,  top 
vealers  $8.50. 

Hogs  weak  to  25c  lower,  top  180  to  2G0-lb. 
w ts . ,  $6;  few  $0.25. 

Sheep  steady,  best  lambs  $7  to  $7.50. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  21,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle.  132  cars;  43  Virginia,  30  St.  Paul.  10  West 
A’irginia,  14  Chicago,  0  Sioux  City,  4  Tennes¬ 
see.  3  St.  Louis,  2  Omaha,  2  Iowa,  2  Ken¬ 
tucky,  2  Maryland,  1  Kansas  City,  1  St. 

Joseph;  containing  3.928  head,  205  head  trucked 
in  from  nearby;  total  cattle  4,193  head,  730 
calves,  3,654  hogs,  547  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  TRICES 

Steers. — Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.50  to 

$8.25;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $6.50  to 

$7.50;  common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5  to  $0.50; 
good,  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  me¬ 
dium,  1.100  to  1.300  lbs..  $0.75  to  $7.50;  good, 
1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.25  to 
$0.75;  good,  550  to  850  lbs..  $5.75  to  $0.25; 

medium,  550  to  S50  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $5. 

Cows.— Choice,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  good,  $3.75 
(o  $4.25;  common  and  medium.  $2.75  to  $3.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $2.75. 

Bulls.— Good  and  choice,  beef,  $5  _to  $6.25; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $5; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $8  to  $8.50;  me¬ 
dium.  $7.25  to  $8;  cull  and  common,  $6  to  $7.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.75;  common  and 
medium.  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25:  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $7;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50. 

Ilogs. — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  100  to  180 
lbs..  $5.50  to  $0;  It.  wt..  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $0.25:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs..  $5.75  to  $0.25;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5.75  to  $6.25; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs., 
$5.75  to  $0.25;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  200 
to  350  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $0;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 
— Bran,  ton,  $27:  shorts,  $27.50;  hominy,  $29; 
middlings,  $29.50:  linseed,  $41.50;  gluten, 
$28.50;  ground  oats,  $31;  Soy-bean  meal,  $35; 
hog-meal,  $34.50;  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $41; 
dairy  feed,  10  per  cent,  $28;  18  per  cent.  $30: 
20  per  cent,  $33.50  ;  24  per  cent,  $34.50:  25 
per  cent,  $35.50;  32  per  cent,  $37:  horse  feed, 
85  per  cent,  $34.50;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $30;  Al¬ 
falfa,  reground,  $31.50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt., 
6  to  7c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered.  $175  to  $225;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $!M)  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good,  $70  to  $85;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common,  $40  to  $00;  beef  cows  and 
bulls,  100  lbs.,  $5  to  $7;  veal  calves,  milk  fed, 
choice,  $12  to  $14;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good, 
$10  to  $11:  lambs,  $0.50  to  $9;  sheep,  $2.50 
to  $3;  broilers,  average,  2%  lbs.,  lb.,  24  to 
25c;  chickens,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  fowls,  lb.,  18  to 
20c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  48  to  50c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt..  13  to 
14c:  milk,  special,  qt.,  18c;  milk,  sold  from 

chain  stores,  qt..  11  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’ 
delivery,  lb.,  35  to  40c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb..  33  to  34c;  butter,  creamery,  cut 
from  tubs,  lb.,  31  to  32c;  cheese,  whole  milk, 
lb.,  25  to  29c;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb..  18  to 

20c:  cheese,  cottage,  lb.,  12  to  15e;  eggs,  farm¬ 
ers’  delivery,  doz.,  55  to  58c;  eggs,  store  sales, 
doz.,  40  to  50c:  broilers,  fancy,  dressed,  lb., 
30  to  32c;  chickens,  roasters,  lb.,  40  to  45c; 

ducks,  lb.,  25  to  29c;  fowls,  lb.,  24  to  26c; 

cabbage,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  squash,  lb.,  2  to  2%c; 
potatoes,  pk.,  18  to  20c;  spinach,  pk.,  18  to 
20c.  F.  A,  C. 


Learn  to  Re-Seat 
Your  Chairs 

Have  you  a 
chair,  stool  or 
bench  that  you 
would  like  to 
re-seat?  We  will 
teaeh  you  how 
to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane, 
Kush,  Reed, 
Splints,  Fibre 
Rush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 

Send  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 

258  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SUMMER  HOME 


FOR  SALE 


In  the  heart  of  Adams  County,  Penna. — 17  Room 
House;  hot  water,  heat,  running  water,  modern 
conveniences,  one-half  acre  lawn,  planted  in 
shrubbery;  large  barn,  poultry  houses,  80  acres 
— 20  in  fruit,  peach,  apple  and  pears.  One-mile 
from  railroad  station.  Will  sacrifice  at  $15,000. 

W.  G.  D. 

149  Carlisle  Street  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


[I  I  r\A  THE  YEAR-  ROUND 

I  Lvj  I VI  Uh\  FARMING  LAND 


Farm  in  Orange  County  where  it’s  growing 
weather  nearly  all  the  year.  Profit  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  citrus  fruits,  vegetables,  poul¬ 
try,  dairying,  ferns,  etc.  Attractive  land 
prices.  Delightful  living  in  the  semi¬ 
tropics.  Write1  for  free  booklet  today. 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

CHAMBER  of  COMMERCE 

Box  1470-G   Orlando,  Florida 


LAND  OPENINGS  IS 

Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 


E.  C.  LEEDY,  Dept.  130,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOM K  STREKT,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


MARYLAND'S  FAMOUS  EASTERN  SHORE  offers  finest 
farms,  soil,  climate,  roads,  markets,  seafood,  poultry, 
muskrats,  ducks.  Ka«y  terms.  Amazing  bargains. 
HENRY  ISHAM  HAZELTON,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


How  !<»*».  C,l-  Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  for  dairy 
Oaie  trade.  Reference  First  Nat’l  Bank, 
Tul  ly,  N.  5  .  JAMF.S  KELLY,  1  Si*  Kriscoe  Ave.,  Syracuse,  \. Y. 


PRINTING  for  Farmers. Cattlemen,  Poultrynien — reason- 
able!  Samples,  list— free.  HONESTY  PRESS,  l'nfney,  Yt. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  of  adults;  cooking  necessary; 
state  wages  and  reference.  MRS.  T.  DRISCOLL, 
Kauneonga  Lake,  Bull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  institution 
greenhouse:  modern  plant:  must  be  thorough¬ 
ly  capable  of  handling  work  of  the  best  and 
highest  type;  no  one  will  be  considered  wlio  is 
not  sober,  industrious  and  can  furnish  first- 
class  recommendations.  Write  or  wire  W.  F. 
PENN,  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Training 
School,  Morganza,  Pa. 


A  SINGLE  MAN,  35-40  years  old,  for  all- 
around  farm  work:  must  know  how  to  drive 
car,  milk  2  cows:  steady,  $35  a  month,  room, 
board.  ANTAN  NIELSEN,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


REFINED  SINGLE  man  can  have  room,  use  of 
poultry  buildings  (capacity  500,  conveniences) 
in  each,  driving  car.  doing  chores,  board  op¬ 
tional.  ADVERTISER  1952,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  married  poultryman 
and  gardener;  no  cigarettes  or  booze.  DIX 
CAMP,  East  Randolph,  Vt. 


WANTED — Refined  housekeeper-companion,  go 
anywhere.  ADVERTISER  1958,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  CONSCIENTIOUS,  good  character, 
married  man  to  work  modern  equipped  Long 
Island  potato  farm,  share  basis;  furnish  ref¬ 
erences,  immediate  possession.  ADVERTISER 
1908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  age  44,  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  thoroughly  understands  all  systems 
of  incubation  and  bropding,  layers,  ranges, 
breeders,  etc.;  faithful  worker  and  manager; 
results  guaranteed:  good  references.  E.  B. 
TAYLOR,  care  Miller,  Ricbmondville  Avenue, 
Westport,  Conn. 


WOMAN,  42,  DESIRES  housework;  references: 

state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1890,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— Reliable  superintendent 
available  immediately,  splendid  references.  C. 
BAPTISTE.  Canton,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED,  working  farm  or  estate 
manager,  life-time  experience  in  all  branches, 
where  ability  to  produce  results  will  be  recog¬ 
nized;  unquestionable  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1908.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  American,  dependable  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  would  like  to  do  farm  chores;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco.  BOX  31,  Clarendon,  Vermont. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  age  20.  good 
milker,  first-class  references,  wants  job.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  BY  REFINED  nurse,  or  as  lady’s 
companion  or  housekeeper.  ADVERTISER 
1949,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  30  Y  EARS  old,  single,  expert,  college 
education,  wants  position.  JOSEF  DROTT, 
Bowdoinham,  Me. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER,  horticulturist,  beekeep¬ 
er,  college  graduate,  married,  family;  wide 
experience,  solicits  investigation  15-year  record 
leading  to  permanent  position  of  responsibility. 
ADVERTISER  1940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  ALL-AROUND  man,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion;  well  recommended.  KARL  HAUFE,  Box 
101,  Darien,  Conn. 


ELDERLY’  PERSON  wishes  job  as  caretaker; 

can  drive  car.  any  kind  farm  work,  under¬ 
stands  stock:  good  home  preferred;  no  liquor; 
life  experience.  ADVERTISER  1953,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  TEAMSTER  and  milker,  all-round  farm¬ 
er.  reliable,  single.  American.  30,  honest;  no 
tobacco  or  drink;  write  particulars,  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  DAIRYMAN  or  general  farmer, 
age  44,  Scotch,  life-long  experience;  two  sons 
21  and  18,  to  help  if  necessary;  could  run  farm 
or  estate.  S.  SMITH,  R.  F.  D.,  Broad  Brook, 
Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  CAPABLE  of  taking  entire 
charge,  can  sew;  can  give  references;  state 
wages.  MRS.  BEULAH  BRESSLER,  R.  I>.  1, 
care  Starr,  Burnhams,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED — Housekeeper,  cook,  age 
47,  good  health,  reliable,  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  20  years’  experience 
incubation,  brooding,  egg  production;  good 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1970,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker 


PRACTICAL,  EXPERIENCED  gardener  wishes 
position  as  caretaker,  understands  all  work 
in  upkeep  of  well-conducted  estate;  honest,  re¬ 
liable,  reasonable  salary;  always  take  great  in¬ 
terest  in  work:  no  children,  American,  best  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  1002,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCFIARDIST  will  be  available 
February  1.  ADVERTISER  1903,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Y’OUXG  AMERICAN,  small  family,  wishes 
farm  work:  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
1904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MECHANIC,  CARPENTER,  seeks  position, 
nominal  pay.  own  tools,  car.  MORTON, 
Copake  Fails,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN,  28,  experienced  poultry- 
man,  capable  of  taking  charge;  handy  with 
tools,  honest  and  dependable,  excellent  char¬ 
acter.  ADVERTISER  1900,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COMPETENT  NURSE  desires  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  FIRST-CLASS  references,  German, 
age  48,  long  American  experiences  as  cook, 
chambermaid,  butler,  houseman,  desires  position 
private  home,  all  improvements,  with  wealthy 
but  plain,  quiet  living  elderly  family;  age  50 
to  Go,  with  friendly  disposition  and  good  health; 
wages  $80  to  $100  month.  ADVERTISER  1909, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  24,  desires  steady  job  on  farm; 

good  home,  fair  wages:  experience  tractors 
or  horses.  WILLIAM  TOME,  Elk  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — An  electrified  farm  home  of  130 
acres,  suitable  for  dairy,  poultry  or  trucking; 
if  interested,  address  A.  C.  BROWN,  Scliuvler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 18  acres,  excellent  location,  Hard¬ 
ing  Highway;  information,  BOX  21,  Newfield, 

N.  J. 


VILLAGE  POULTRY  farm,  5-room  and  bath 
home,  houses  for  1,000  layers,  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  small  cash.  BAILEY,  R.  1,  Newfield, 
N.  J. 


173-ACRE,  40-COW  farm,  Jefferson  County,  N. 

Y.,  on  good  gravel  road,  %  mile  from’  pro¬ 
posed  scenic  highway;  village  witli  all  com¬ 
munity  advantages  five  miles,  Ontario  Lake  % 
mile,  mail,  telephone  service,  grade  school  and 
church  nearby;  prosperous  section;  Watertown 
and  Syracuse  easy  drive;  90  acres  fertile  ma¬ 
chine-worked  tillage,  40  acres  watered  pasture, 
43  acres  woodland,  home  fruit;  attractive  home; 
large  capacity  dairy  barn,  concrete  stable,  stor¬ 
age  barn:  $8,500;  investigate  this  and  other 
farms  sold  under  easy-pavment  plan.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK.  Springfield,  Mass. 


VINELAND.  N.  J.- — Sell  or  exchange  2%-aere 
poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  1951,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — First-class  village  property 
in  Sullivan  County,  for  a  good  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1954,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  AND  DAIRY  farm,  70  acres.  Central 
New  York;  1,000  layers,  8  head  cattle;  with 
or  without  equipment.  ADVERTISER  1955, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOUR  (4)  HEMPSTEAD  lots  for  sale.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN-TRUCK  FARMS,  Central  Southern 
Jersey;  good  location;  5  to  12  acres  each; 
woodland.  brooks,  bathing,  fishing.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1957,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM.  10  acres  loamy  soil,  close 
State  highway,  20  miles  Atlantic  City;  attrac¬ 
tive  7-room  semi-bungalow,  all  conveniences, 
outbuilding,  garage,  poultry  house,  400  capacity; 
$4,500,  small  amount  down.  HOWARD  CAIRNS, 
Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


FOR  EXCHANGE— Vineland,  N.  J.,  property, 
4  acres,  with  house,  conveniently  located. 
ADVERTISER  1901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Unequipped  farm  (50  or  more 
acres)  with  large  farmhouse;  no  stock;  cul¬ 
tivated  land  and  woodland.  ADVERTISER 
1971,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — Five  acres  of  ground,  1.300  good 
laying  Leghorn  liens,  and  complete  equip¬ 
ment  for  same;  the  house  is  a  six-room  and 
bath  bungalow  with  all  modern  facilities;  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  State  highway  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  Vineland,  which  lias  a  new  high 
school  and  churches  of  all  religions.  THOMAS 
FESICK,  W.  Landis  Ave.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  general  farm;  have  my 
own  stock  and  machinery;  give  full  descrip¬ 
tion  when  answering.  JOSEPH  JONKE,  Jut¬ 
land,  N.  J. 


GAS  STATION,  road  stand,  the  one  profitable 
business  now;  modern  home,  attractive  lay¬ 
out,  everything  necessary;  elderly  owner  re¬ 
tiring:  Philadelphia  vicinity;  forced  low  at 
$13,000,  casli  required  $3,500;  photo,  full  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  1905,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 318-acre  farm,  large  wood  or  timb¬ 
er  lot,  19  good  cows,  bull,  keep  35,  fine  team, 
tools,  machine  worked;  good  roads,  some  repairs 
buildings,  good  spring  water  buildings;  old  age, 
sickness;  bargain  $4,500,  $1,000  down.  EDWIN 
SIGNOR,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  H.  l'ARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction. 
N.  J. 


HONEY  - —  Our  finest  white  clover.  00-lb.  can, 
$4.50:  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y*. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


EVAPORATED  SWEET  CORN— Send  for  free 
sample  and  price  list  of  this  famous  evapo¬ 
rated  sweet  corn.  C.  F.  IIOSTETTER,  Bird-in- 
Hand.  Pa. 


FINE  HONEY,  pure  and  wholesome,  5  lbs..  $1 ; 

10  lbs.,  $1.80,  postpaid.  EARL  SEAVEY. 
Davisville,  R.  I. 


HONEY — GO  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  120.  $9: 

buckwheat  or  amber.  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4.  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails  clover 
comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville. 
N.  Y. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  tiie  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks ; 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2%  lbs., 
$1.35.  postage  paid:  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5  lbs..  $1.  postpaid.  LY¬ 
MAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


EARLY  “MIXED  flowers”  honey,  5  lbs.,  85c; 

10,  $1.55,  postpaid;  sweet  September  golden- 
rod  and  sunflower  in  00’s,  $4.  LYMAN  APIA¬ 
RIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


IIONE1  —  “Light  Autumn  Flower,”  none  finer, 
5-lb.  pail.  $1:  two,  $1.90,  third  zone.  H.  It. 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  delivered  third 
zone,  guaranteed.  II.  K.  MacLAURY,  Bloom- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover.  GO  lbs.,  $4.80;  25-lb. 

pails,  $2.75.  here;  5-lb.  pail,  90c,  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY’.  FINE  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  85e;  10 
lbs.,  $1.60;  buckwheat,  70c  and  $1.30,  post¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  clover,  here.  $4.40:  120  lbs.,  $8.40: 
00  lbs.  buckwheat.  $3.80;  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  M.  E.  BALLARD,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


EL  Y'ENADO  RANCH  finest  imperial  prunes: 

5-lb.  fancy  pack,  redwood  box,  $2;  stuffed 
with  walnuts,  3  lbs.,  $2.75;  check  accepted.  S. 
BATCHELLOR.  Yenado  1’.  ().,  Sonoma  County, 
Calif.  Postage  paid. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  why  not  have  us  send  a  pail 
of  fine  honey,  5-lb.  pail  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $1;  buckwheat,  90e;  10  lbs..  $1.75;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.00.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Special  two  weeks  only.  New  crop 
Virginia  jumbo  farm  grade,  keep  well  in  shell, 
25  pounds,  $1.75:  50,  $2.50;  100.  34.50-  500 

$20.  J.  T.  COUXCILL  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


PECANS — Large  paper  shell,  five  and  ten-pound 
bags,  50  cents  pound:  fifty-pound  bags.  40c 
Pound;  hundred-pound  bags,  35c  pound;  prepaid. 
J.  L.  CARTER,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored; 
full  standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted.  $1.75 
with  order,  express  charges  collect:  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  10, 
Thonotosassa,  Fla. 


HAND-PAINTED  CHRISTMAS  cards,  10  for  $1. 
THE  PINES,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 


PURE  1931  CROP  maple  syrup  in  gallon  cans, 
prepaid,  $2.50  second  zone;  $2.02  third  zone. 
F.  J.  CH AM  I'Ll N .  Jefferson,  N.  Y’. 


BLACK  WALNUT  bi'rnels,  75  cents  per  pound, 
postpaid.  II.  F.  STOKE,  Rt.  2,  Roanoke,  Y’a. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-five  swarms  Italian  bees. 

GEORGE  BOLSTER,  59  Elm  St.,  Canisteo, 
N.  Y . 


PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage,  4%  lbs.  for  $1. 

postpaid;  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Used  garden  tractor  (3  li.p.  or  over) 
with  tools,  in  good  condition;  price  reason¬ 
able.  X.  CHOULEUR,  Jutland,  N.  J. 


EMILY’S  REAL  home-made  walnut  fudge  and 
penuehe,  delicious  and  creamy,  guaranteed  as 
to  quality  of  ingredients  used;  mailed  fresh 
from  the  kitchen  daily  in  attractive  boxes;  1  lb., 
05c  postpaid.  MRS.  EMILY  DUNN,  R.  F.  I)., 
Niantic,  Conn. 


BLACK  WALNUT  meats,  $1.15  per  lb.;  hick¬ 
ory  nut  meats,  $1.25  per  ib. ;  walnuts  in  the 
shell,  10  lbs.,  $1.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsburg,  l’a. 


FEEDING  SHELTERS  for  birds,  with  glass 
bac-k,  $3,  paid  third  zone.  OLD  TOWN  WIND¬ 
MILLS,  Abington,  Mass. 


FRUIT  CAKES  made  to  order  for  t lie  liolidavs. 
MRS.  AY.  BISHOP,  R.  2,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


“DEI’EW’S  HONEY” — Best  clover,  120  lbs.,  $9- 
mixed,  86.  LAYERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat, 
$1.50:  5  lbs.  either,  $1,  third  zone;  60  lbs., 
$4.75  and  $4,  here.  IIENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  X.  Y. 


Christmas  Gift 
Wrappings 

121  Pieces  for  $1.00 

Everything  you  need  to  wrap  Christmas 
Gifts  attractively. 

5  sheets  decorated  wrappings 
4  sheets  red  tissue 
4  sheets  green  tissue 
4  sheets  white  tissue 
2  cards  wide  tinsel  ribbon 
2  cards  narrow  tinsel  ribbon 
100  assorted  tags,  cards,  labels,  seals, 
all  in  an  attractive  box. 


For  sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  *ruu 


YEARS  BAKING 


Experts  baked  210  perfect  gingerbread  cupcakes 
.  .  .  and  proved  beyond  question  that  this 
“ balanced ”  fly 


money-saver 


How  much  does  it  cost  you  when  one  of 
your  bakings  turns  out  unsatisfactorily? 
Think  of  the  wasted  shortening.  And 
eggs,  and  fuel.  Not  to  mention  the 
annoyance.  Real  economy  comes  when 
you  bake  time  after  time,  month  after 
month,  and  get  a  perfect  result  every 
time.  You  can  do  this  with  the  "bal¬ 
anced”  flour,  Pillsbury’s  Best.  Read 
about  these  amazing  tests  —  positive 
proof  of  the  dependability  and  economy 
of  this  "balanced”  flour: 


baking  than  you’ll  do  in  a  year,  every 
one  absolutely  perfect! 


No  flour  is  so  economical,  and  so  ever¬ 
lastingly  satisfactory,  as  Pillsbury’s  Best. 
The  secret  is  "balance” — an  exclusive 
Pillsbury  process,  by  which  as  many 
as  sixteen  different  varieties  of  wheat 
are  blended  to  produce  a  flour  which 
works  perfectly  for  anything  you  want 
to  bake — every  time!  Your  grocer  has 
Pillsbury’s  Best — this  "balanced”  flour 
is  worth  asking  for! 


In  35  cities,  scattered  from  Maine  to 
California,  regular,  standard  bags  of 
Pillsbury’s  Best  were  bought  from 
grocers,  and  mailed  to  a  prominent 
home-economics  school  in  New  York. 
Six  gingerbread  cupcakes  were  baked 
from  each  bag.  Every  one  turned  out 
perfectly.  The  same  thing  was  done 
with  muffins,  biscuits,  pie-crust,  nut- 
bread  and  shortcake.  Method  and  results 
were  closely  checked  by  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute.  Not  one  single  failure 
— over  a  thousand  baked  foods,  more 


Here's  the  gingerbread  recipe  used  in  the 
above  test: 

V/2  cups  Pillsbury’s 
best  Flour 
M  cup  sugar 
3'2  teaspoon  soda 
M  teaspoon  salt 
M  teaspoon  ginger 


A  teaspoon  cinnamon 
'/$  teaspoon  cloves 
lA  cup  sour  milk 
Yz  cup  molasses 
M  cup  shortening 
l  egg 

Mix  and  sift  all  dry  ingredients.  Add  the  sour 
milk  and  molasses,  the  melted  shortening  and 
the  egg  well  beaten.  Mix  thoroughly.  Pour  into 
greased  muffin  tins  and  bake  at  360°  F.  for 
twenty-seven  minutes. 


PILLSBURY  FLOUR  MILLS  CO 

General  Offices . 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


to  the  music  of  the 
Pillsbury  Pageant, 
each  Friday  night  at 
10:00  to  10:30,  East¬ 
ern  Standard  Time, 
over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 
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Thorn  Trees — 20th  Century — New  York 


“And  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands. 
Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  it 
shall  be  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut 
off.” — Isaiah  55:12-13. 

HE  worthy  prophet  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  who  drew  this  attractive  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  forested  millennium,  would 
get  the  shock  of  his  life  if  he  visited 
New  York’s  great  milk  shed  in  the 
year  of  1931.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  find  a  county  in  which  perma¬ 
nent  hillside  pasture  was  not  encroached  upon  to 
some  extent  by  either  thorn  apple  or  its  cousin  the 
wild  apple.  In  fact,  if  his  trip  should  take  him 
through  the  counties  of  Otsego,  Chenango,  Cortland 
and  Madison,  in  Central  New  York,  or  Allegany,' 
Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua  counties  in  the  south¬ 
ern  tier,  he  would  see  many  hundreds  of  acres  in 
which  the  thorn-apple  population  is  so  dense  as  to 
render  the  pasture  worthless  for  any  purpose  except 
that  of  sheltering  rabbits  and  pheasants. 

According  to  informed  observers  in  these  particu¬ 
lar  counties,  the  wild  and  thorn-apple  population  is 
on  the  increase,  and  has  been  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  last  two  decades.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to 
seek.  The  pioneer  weed-apples  to  these  Volusia- 
soiled  pastures  found  conditions  much  to  their 
liking,  and  grew  and  produced  fruit  in  true  Biblical 
fashion,  fifty  and  hundredfold.  The  cattle  in  turn 
found  this  fruit  a  welcome  addition  to  their  lean 
Fall  diet  of  dry  herbage.  And,  here  is  revealed  an¬ 
other  one  of  those  instances  where  nature,  ever  re¬ 
sourceful,  takes  advantage  of  one  form  of  life  to 
further  another  form.  For  the  seeds  of  these  wild 
apples  and  thorn  apples  pass  easily  through  the 
cow’s  digestive  tract,  and  germinate  readily  the 
following  Spring. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  these  noxious  weeds 
have  been  permitted  to  have  full  sway  in  every  pas¬ 
ture.  At  the  price  of  constant  warfare  now  with 
the  ax  and  fire,  now  with  the  tractor  and  chain, 
some  pastures  have  been  kept  clear.  But  at  best 
it  is  a  discouraging  task,  for  the  ax  destroys  only 
the  top  and  the  stumps  sprout  vigorously,  and  the 
roots  send  up  suckers.  Even  when  the  trees  are 
pulled  up  by  the  roots  in  the  Spring  when  the 
ground  is  soft,  the  job  is  not  always  complete,  for, 
it  as  much  as  one  root  is  left  in  the  ground,  it  will 
send  up  a  sturdy  shoot  and  another  thorn  apple 
is  on  its  way. 

Chemical  Warfare 


“And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough  shares 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks.” — Micali  -1 :3. 

The  custom  of  turning  weapons  of  war  to  the 
service  of  husbandry  in  times  of  peace  is  as  old  as 
Ihe  race  itself,  and  now,  since  the  closing  months  of 
the  World  War  gave  us  an  intimation  of  the  limit¬ 
less  possibilities  of  chemical  warfare,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  we  should  further  call  the  great  science 
of  chemistry  to  the  aid  of  agriculture. 

The  arsenieals  have  long  been  known  as  among 
the  most  deadly  poison  to  plant  and  animal  life. 
Without  the  liberal  use  of  lead  arsenate  as  every 
orehardist,  trucker  and  potato  grower  has  learned 
from  experience,  there  would  be  small  chance  of 
producing  a  crop  in  the  face  of  swarming  insect  life. 
Equally  effective  as  plant  poisons  are  the  arsenites. 
And  now  that  sodium  arsenite  can  be  obtained  in 
convenient  powder  form,  for  as  little  as  15  cents  a 
pound  in  bulk,  it  is  of  interest  to  call  attention  of 
dairymen  in  this  great  dairy  State  to  the  use  of  this 
chemical  in  the  interest  of  ridding  their  pastures  of 
these  woody  weeds.  If  properly  and  seasonably  ap¬ 
plied  sodium  arsenite  will  kill  the  plant  both  above 
and  below  ground. 

How  to  Use  It 

To  get  effective  results  this  powerful  poison  must 
be  introduced  into  the  sap  stream  of  the  tree  or 
shrub  it  is  desired  to  kill.  This  is  most  effectively 
and  quickly  done  by  making  an  incision  in  the  trunk 
near  the  base  of  the  tree  and  injecting  a  teaspoon 
of  the  solution  into  the  incision.  A  long-spouted 
oil  can  has  proved  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  For 
small  trees  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  injection, 
which  means  one  jab  with  the  hand  ax,  has  been 
found  sufficient  to  kill  the  tree.  On  trees  up  to  two 
inches  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  trunk  a  slash  on 
both  sides.  On  trees  over  two  inches  in  diameter  it 
has  been  found  advisable  to  make  several  cuts 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  all  of  which  are  filled 
with  the  poison.  If  there  is  not  more  than  two 
inches  between  the  edges  of  these  successive  in¬ 
cisions  the  poison  will  diffuse  laterally  from  each 
edge  and  accomplish  complete  girdling.  With  wider 
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spaced  incisions  the  girdling  is  often  incomplete  and 
(he  tree  survives. 

While  the  hand  ax  and  oil  can  are  a  satisfactory 
combination  for  the  normal  shaped  shrub  whose 
main  stem  or  stems  can  readily  be  reached,  there 
will  come  at  once  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  those  thorn  apples  the  lower  extremities  of 
which  are  girdled  and  guarded  by  an  almost  im¬ 
penetrable  mat  of  stubby  branches.  There  is  a  15- 
minute  job  of  hacking  and  hewing  with  brush-hook 
or  ax  before  access  to  the  tree’s  vitals  may  be  had. 
To  meet  this  contingency  on  the  thorn-infested  pas¬ 
tures  of  New  York  a  long  hollow  pipe  with  one  end 
flattened  out  and  sharpened  into  a  cutting  edge 
will  prove  of  value. 

Someone  said  of  a  polecat  that  it  was  an  animal 
to  be  killed  with  a  pole — the  longer  the  pole  the 
better.  The  same  might  be  said  of  this  type  of 
thorn  apple — the  longer  the  pipe  the  better.  One 
jab  through  these  branches  strikes  home,  and  while 
the  cutting  edge  is  still  imbedded  in  the  trunk,  a 
couple  of  teaspoons  of  the  poison  is  allowed  to 
trickle  down  the  pipe  into  the  cut. 

The  poison  is  not  at  all  times  equally  effective. 
Experiments  carried  on  by  the  Forestry  Department 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  indi- 


Thorn  Apple  Killed  by  One  Treatment  of  Sodium 

Arsenite 


cate  that  the  most  effective  killing  both  above  and 
below  ground  is  achieved  when  the  trees  are  treated 
between  mid-August  and  mid-December.  November 
is  an  ideal  month  to  do  this  work.  The  leaves  are 
off,  so  that  one  can  more  readily  see  the  main  stem 
of  the  woody  weeds.  Annual  crops  are  laid  by  and 
it  is  not  too  cold  even  on  a  wind-swept  hillside  to 
work  right  along.  Thirty  cents  worth  of  poison  and 
about  S3  worth  of  time  will  destroy  quite  an  area 
of  thorn  apples  on  the  pasture.  Those  interested  in 
getting  further  information  should  write  to  Cornell 
asking  for  mimeographed  sheets  on  the  use  of 
sodium  arsenite. 

There  is  one  word  of  caution  that  should  be  in¬ 
jected  right  here,  in  fact  is  has  been  saved  to  the 
last  to  stress  its  importance.  Sodium  arsenite  as 
has  already  been  intimated  is  a  powerful  poison.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  treated  with  care  and  caution. 
Label  the  bottle  in  which  the  killing  solution  is 
made  “POISON”  and  keep  it  away  from  children 
and  animals.  Don’t  spill  any  on  the  grass  where 
cattle  may  have  access.  That  is  another  reason 
why  November  and  December  are  good  months  to 
apply  the  poison— the  cattle  are  all  safely  in  the 
barn,  and  by  the  next  Spring  all  external  evidence 
of  the  poison  will  have  disappeared. 


Cuttings  to  Make  in  December 

There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons  why  every 
gardener  should  grow  a  few  of  the  woody  plants 
from  cuttings.  It  is  probably  poor  economy  to  do 
so  while  really  good  shrubs  cost  no  more  than  they 
do  right  now,  but  a  well-rounded  horticultural  ex¬ 
perience  will  not  be  your  lot  unless  you  watch  over 
cuttings  from  the  time  they  are  made  until  they 
fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  they  arc1  grown.  The 
actual  cuttings,  their  callusing,  striking  of  the 
roots  and  subsequent  development,  all  contain  les¬ 
sons  which  should  be  a  part  of  every  earnest  gar¬ 
dener's  education. 

The  material  which  is  of  special  interest  right 
now  includes  the  shrubs  usually  grown  from  cut¬ 
tings  made  in  Fall  and  early  Winter.  It  is  true 
that  some  growers  do  not  make  their  cuttings  un¬ 


til  Spring,  but  (lie  amateur  will  usually  have  better 
success  by  taking  his  no  later  than  the  first  of 
the  year. 

Hardwood  cuttings  may  bo  of  any  convenient 
length.  In  practice  they  usually  are  somewhere 
near  six  inches,  depending  largely  upon  the  distance 
between  the  nodes.  It  is  of  far  more  importance 
to  be  sure  there  are  at  least  two  buds  to  each  cut¬ 
ting,  one  near  the  top  and  another  near  the  base. 

Cuttings  taken  now  should  be  completely  buried 
in  a  perfectly  drained  spot  outdoors  or  in  sand  or 
sphagnum  moss  in  the  cellar.  Tie  them  in  bundles 
according  to  variety,  and  the  tops  all  one  way. 
They  may  be  planted  in  frames  or  directly  in  the 
garden  in  early  Spring  while  the  soil  is  still  full  of 
moisture.  Plant  them  upright  in  a  furrow,  covering 
all  but  one  or  two  buds  at  the  tops. 

Many  of  our  woody  plants  may  be  handled  in  the 
way  outlined,  the  more  common  ones  being  Deutzia, 
Forsytliia,  Ligustrum  (privet),  Lonicera  (honey¬ 
suckle),  some  Viburnums  and,  of  course,  currants, 
gooseberries  and  grapes.  e.  w.  wood. 

Michigan. 


When  the  Apple  Vied  with  King  Potato 

No  one  disputes  that  the  potato  is  king  up  here 
in  the  land  where  the  Northern  Lights  shine  bright¬ 
ly  and  the  Great  Dipper  keeps  its  watch  well  over¬ 
head.  His  supremacy  lias  never  been  seriously 
threatened  within  the  past  50  years.  Diversified 
farming,  dairying  and  beef  production  have  all  been 
carefully  considered  and  half-heartedly  tried  but  the 
potato  has  brushed  the  dust  of  the  disturbance  out 
of  his  eyes  and  climbed  higher  up  on  his  throne. 
First  as  parent  of  starch  he  made  the  Aroostook 
man  starch  king  of  the  world.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  he  decided  to  make  a  name  for  himself  and 
started  out  into  (he  world  to  see  what  he  should 
see.  At  first  only  a  few  carloads  but  these  steadily 
increasing  until  00,000  carloads  have  left  the  county 
in  a  single  season  to  go  to  nearly  every  State  in  the 
union  and  some  foreign  countries. 

Some  years  lie  has  brought  back  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  Aroostook  and  in  others.  This  year  the 
apple  men  and  the  dairymen  of  the  State  decided  to 
enter  his  domain,  show  him  up  in  his  true  light,  and 
to  cheer  up  those  who  had  trusted  their  all  to  his 
fickle  care  and  been  left  with  only  an  empty  barrel 
—in  some  cases  not  paid  for.  Well,  they  came  and 
they  conquered  our  hearts  for  the  time  at  least 
with  the  beauty,  splendor  and  quality  of  their 
products. 

The  Maine  Bornological  Society,  organized  in  1S73, 
the  Maine  Dairymen’s  Association,  Maine  Seed  Im¬ 
provement  Association  and  the  Maine  State  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Clubs,  united  in  putting  on  a  wonderful 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  Maine  farms  and 
orchards  and  the  housewife’s  skill.  The  place  se¬ 
lected  for  the  exhibition  was  Caribou,  because  of  its 
central  location  in  the  county  and  the  fact  that  the 
gymnasium  of  its  high  school  building  offered  an 
excellent  place  in  which  to  hold  the  exhibition. 

As  is  usual  with  this  annual  exhibition,  (lie  ap¬ 
ples  were  shown  in  barrels,  baskets,  boxes,  cartons 
and  plates  and  spread  upon  the  tables  in  groups  of 
50  each.  What  a  wonderful  blending  of  color  was 
here  in  the  different  varieties  that  are  grown  in 
Maine.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  in  the  picture 
was  the  McIntosh  Bed  because  of  its  striking  color 
and  it  appeared  to  be  a  general  favorite  with  the 
800  pupils  of  the  high  school  as  they  strolled 
through  (lie  hall  during  intermissions.  Growers 
had  provided  apples  and  they  were  on  sale  at  a 
counter  in  the  main  hall.  How  many  barrels  were 
consumed  during  the  show  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  excellent  advertising. 

From  Oxford  County,  300  miles  away,  came  the 
Oxford  Bears’  Association,  an  organization  formed 
a  number  of  years  ago  by  seven  brothers,  with  their 
fine  fruit  that  is  well  known  even  in  England 
where  they  have  shipped  many  hundreds  of  barrels 
of  apples  in  past  years.  Here  on  the  hills  of  Ox¬ 
ford  County,  the  Northern  Spy  seems  to  find  condi¬ 
tions  specially  to  its  liking.  Men  and  women  must 
lie  enthusiastic  in  their  profession  to  pack  up  their 
wares  and  travel  by  truck,  train  and  automobile 
two  and  three  hundred  miles  to  put  on  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  kind. 

Apples  occupied  the  west  portion  of  the  exhibition 
space  while  the  potato  had  the  east  side,  with 
cereals,  corn,  garden  seeds,  honey  and  wax,  canned 
fruits,  etc.,  taking  up  the  center  spaces.  With  all 
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the  beauty  of  color  all  about  them  the  potato  seemed 
almost  forgotten,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  here  was 
a  wonderful  display  of  fine  tubers  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  potato  belt,  the  town  that  ships  more  pota¬ 
toes  than  any  other  in  the  world.  Prominent  among 
the  exhibits  were  the  displays  grown  by  the  boys’ 
clubs  of  the  different  high  schools  in  the  county. 

On  the  first  evening  of  the  exhibition  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Caribou  gave  the  visitors  from  outside  the 
county  and  invited  guests,  a  banquet  at  the  hotel, 
where  100  partook  of  tin;  bounties  provided  and 
got  acquainted  with  each  other.  I  am  sure  the 
evening  will  long  be  remembered.  During  the  week 
many  friendships  were  formed  which  will  bring 
back  pleasant  recollections  in  the  years  to  come. 
Recause  of  the  low  price  of  potatoes,  the  Aroostook 
farmers’  cash  crop,  it  was  feared  by  those  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  exhibition,  that  many  barrels 
of  the  apples  would  have  to  be  re-shipped  home 
again,  but  for  the  time  being  depression  was  for¬ 
gotten  and  all  the  fruit  was  sold.  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  have  such  an  enthusiastic  lot  of  men  and  women 
in  any  State,  interested  in  their  chosen  vocations, 
stage  an  exhibition  of  this  sort,  and  this  year,  miles 
from  their  homes. 

All  these  various  lines  of  farm  endeavor  mean 
much  to  Maine,  and  seed  improvement,  not  only  to 
Maine  but  it  has  far-reaching  effects,  as  in  one 
item  alone,  Maine  certified  seed  potatoes  go  into 
very  many  other  States.  In  this  Aroostook  is  most 
largely  interested.  Aroostook  can  never  hope  to 
grow  such  apples  or  such  corn  as  was  shown  at  this 
exhibition.  Our  lines  have  been  drawn  too  far  to  the 
north,  but  we  can  continue  to  grow  as  fine  quality 
of  potatoes,  as  large  yield  per  acre,  as  can  be  grown 
anywhere  in  the  world.  In  years  when  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  more  nearly  equal,  we  can  trade  them 
with  our  neighbors  farther  south  for  the  finest  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  world.  We  will  balance  up  our  ration 
and  be  able  to  keep  the  wolf  and  the  doctor  away 
from  our  door.  o.  b.  griffin. 

Maine. 


Fertilizer  for  Garden  Crops 

Would  Wm.  Perkins,  who  often  speaks  on  vegetable 
gardening,  give  me  some  advice  on  the  following  fer¬ 
tilizer  problems ?  Our  soil  here  in  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.,  lias  received  for  the  past  10  years  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  poultry  manure  and  litter,  so  I  think  we  can 
consider  the  nitrogen  content  sufficient  for  all  crops 
and  perhaps  a  bit  too  much  for  some.  As  regards 
potash  and  phosphorus,  I  suspect  we  could  apply  some 
of  each  to  our  vegetable  soils.  They  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  any  to  speak  of  in  the  form  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers.  This  past  season  our  yellow  turnips  have 
failed  to  make  the  large  roots  I  looked  for.  The  onions 
could  have  acted  better,  and  worst  of  all,  the  bush 
Limas,  while  they  yielded  a  handful  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  failed  completely  to  do  anything  after¬ 
wards.  even  though  they  were  covered  with  blossoms 
up  to  frost.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Scotia  string 
beans,  only  a  few  feet  distant,  yielded  enormously.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  mixture  of  potash  and  phosphorus, 
in  appropriate  proportion  could  with  advantage  next 
year,  be  sowed  in  the  row  just  before  seeding  and 
probably  show  results.  What  do  you  think?  Regard- 
ng  the  other  vegetable  crops,  on  the  same  soil,  corn, 
spinach,  beets,  carrots,  cauliflower,  tomatoes  and  peas, 
did  well.  Does  this  condition  of  things  seem  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  above?  It  would  almost  seem  so  to  me.  I 
wonder  if  bush  Limas  are  sometimes  affected  by 
Weather  conditions,  that  is,  in  their  yield?  Yellow 
turnips,  it  seems  to  me,  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
raise,  that  is.  large,  fine  yellow  turnips  such  as  can  be 
bought  in  the  market,  say  of  a  size  equal  to  a  large 
eggplant.  w*  D*  T* 

It  is  very  evident  from  W.  D.  T.’s  statement  that 
the  soil  has  been  supplied  with  too  much  nitrogen 
for  some  crops.  I  stated  in  a  former  article  that 
leaf  crops,  such  as  spinach,  lettuce,  endive,  etc., 
must  have  plenty  of  nitrogen  to  stimulate  a  rapid 
growth;  crops  maturing  their  fruits  above  ground, 
such  as  tomatoes,  peppers,  melons,  corn,  strawber¬ 
ries,  etc.,  should  have  more  phosphoric  acid  than 
nitrogen  and  potash ;  crops  maturing  underground, 
need  inoi'e  potash,  such  as  potatoes,  onions,  tur¬ 
nips,  etc. 

If  W.  D.  T.  will  apply  about  500  lbs.  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  1,500  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre, 
broadcast  in  the  Spring  and  harrow  in  before  plant¬ 
ing,  I  think  he  will  receive  better  results.  I  would 
not  advise  sowing  it  directly  in  the  row,  as  it  might 
retard  the  growth  of  any  root  crop  that  would 
come  in  contact  with  it.  If  W.  D.  T.  can  procure 
hardwood  ashes,  he  can  apply  at  the  rate  of  two 
tons  per  acre.  Yellow  turnips  can  be  grown  to  a 
large  size  by  plowing  under  a  crop  of  clover,  and 
broadcasting  1%  tons  of  fertilizer  running  about  2 
per  cent  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  potash  and  15  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid ;  if  that  is  not  obtainable,  just 
broadcast  two  tons  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  from  the  lOtli  to  15th  of  July 
in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y..  using  Robison's  Golden 
Ball. 

In  regard  to  Scotia  string  beans  yielding  and 
bush  Limas  not  yielding  that  is  probably  due  to 
atmospheric  or  weather  conditions.  I  have  never 


failed,  in  my  45  years’  experience,  to  raise  a  fine 
crop  of  string  beans,  no  matter  what  kind  of  weath¬ 
er  we  have  when  they  blossom,  and  I  generally  fail 
to  get  a  good  crop  of  Limas  if  the  weather  is  wet 
or  muggy  when  they  blossom.  Even  if  the  Limas 
do  set  I  have  known  the  entire  crop  to  lie  ruined 
by  a  few  days  of  foggy,  muggy  weather. 

WM.  PERKINS. 


Old  Pear  Tree  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

About  two  miles  east  of  Endicott  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  staands  an  old  pear  tree 
which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  in  by  the  original 
settlers  in  that  section  of  the  State.  The  pear  tree 
is  probably  more  than  330  years  old,  yet  it  bears 
an  occasional  crop  of  Seckel  pears.  Many  of  the 
original  settlers  in  Broome  County  came  from  the 


Pear  Tree  Over  100  Years  Old  on  Banks  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  Between  Endicott  and  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

New  England  States.  A  few  of  them  settled  in  the 
valleys,  but  most  of  them  moved  to  the  hill  sections 
of  the  county. 

The  history  of  Broome  County  states  that  one  of 
the  first  valley  settlements  was  made  at  or  near 
this  location  along  the  river.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  many  of  the  early  settlers  brought  with  them 
some  of  the  most  common  fruit  trees.  No  doubt  the 
land  development  scheme  and  the  building  of  good 
roads  will  soon  destroy  this  old  landmark. 

L.  II.  w. 


Rainy  Day  Thoughts  from  Long  Acres 

A  long  time  ago  a  Maryland  professor  in  the 
State  college  wrote  me  about  the  danger  of  import¬ 
ing  plants  from  other  regions.  He  emphasized  the 
danger  of  bringing  in  new  plant  diseases  along  with 
those  berry  plants.  His  words  recurred  to  me  the 
other  day  after  reading  another  letter  from  an 
Oregon  friend.  Here  was  another  aspect  of  the 
same  thought. 

This  man  lives  in  a  cut-over  section,  somewhat 
wild  and  new.  He  raises  Angora  goats  which  thrive 
on  the  brush  lands.  Before  his  wife  died,  she  bought 
some  plants  of  the  Himalaya  berry  from  a  nursery 
in  California  and  set  them  out.  In  that  far,  moist 
climate,  and  primitively  fertile  soil,  those  plants 
grew  with  amazing  rapidity  and  spread  about  as 
rapidly.  Now  this  man  writes  that  he  often  loses 
a  goat,  because  the  goat  becomes  entangled  in  the 
rank  vines,  and  dies  before  being  found.  He  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  grub  out  the  plants  but  he  is  80  years 
old  and  the  plants  grow  faster  than  he  can  grub 
them.  Evidently  they  will  ruin  his  place  in  time. 
I  had  thought  that  an  Angora  goat  could  eat  its 
way  through  a  barb-wire  tangle,  so  those  Himalaya 
berries  must  be  some  growers.  He  speaks,  too. 
about  an  evergreen  blackberry,  which  tempts  me  to 
overlook  the  danger  and  import  a  few  of  those.  I 
never  saw  an  evergreen  blackberry,  did  not  know 
they  existed  and  wonder  what  they  would  do  under 
Michigan  conditions.  The  Loganberry  is  not  hardy 
here,  but  will  grow  if  protected  during  the  Winter. 


They  do  not  thrive  and  produce  as  they  do  farther 
west. 

Last  year  we  were  carrying  water  at  this  time. 
Now  we  are  digging  small  ditches  all  over  the  back 
yard  to  carry  off  the  daily  rainfall.  Those  who  put 
off  corn  shucking,  fodder  hauling  or  Fall  plowing, 
are  out  of  luck  as  the  soil  is  mushy  three  feet  deep. 
The  water  no  longer  soaks  in  but  stands  long  after 
the  rain  stops.  Old-timers  always  said  that  the 
swamps  must  fill  in  Fall  if  we  were  to  have  a  good 
crop  the  next  Summer,  so  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  fine  big  yield  next  year.  The  weather  man  prom¬ 
ises  us  a  blizzard  with  below-zero  weather,  which  is 
even  worse  than  mud. 

In  ambling  around  among  faraway  neighbors  I 
find  that  those  who  are  succeeding  with  fruit  farms 
almost  invariably  have  profitable  side  lines.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  them  keep  a  small  herd  of  cows  and  sell 
milk  to  local  bottlers.  The  manure  from  the  dairy 
barn  maintains  soil  fertility,  which  insures  big  crops 
of  fruit.  Others  keep  chickens  on  a  big  scale,  with 
flocks  ranging  from  500  to  1.500.  Some  keep  small 
flocks,  but  go  in  for  pure  blood  breeding  stock.  I 
found  a  man  making  a  specialty  of  raising  ducks 
to  sell  as  green  ducks  to  Summer  resorts.  The 
most  interesting  side  line  was  the  fruit  farmer  who 
made  a  specialty  of  bantams.  He  has  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties,  raises  them  on  a  large  scale,  and 
sells  them  readily.  I  simply  must  have  at  least  a 
pair  for  Calvin,  as  they  are  the  cutest  things  I  ever 
saw.  These  side  lines  produce  enough  profit  to  care 
for  the  extra  expenses,  such  as  taxes,  spray  ma¬ 
terial,  cost  of  packages  and  fertilizers,  which  so 
often  eat  up  the  fruit  income.  Thus  the  income 
from  the  fruit  is  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  of 
overhead,  and  may  show  a  profit. 

I  wonder  why  this  idea  of  a  profitable  side  line 
cannot  be  broadened  to  take  in  all  specialized  forms 
of  farming.  The  grain  raiser  may  well  keep  a  few 
cows;  the  dairyman  raise  some  fruit;  the  market 
gardener  keep  some  poultry;  and  the  poultryman 
raise  some  grain.  We  have  learned  that  turkeys 
may  be  raised  in  confinement  if  kept  away  from 
chickens;  that  geese  and  ducks  do  not  require  a 
stream  or  pond  if  given  enough  fresh  water;  that  a 
few  cows  may  be  kept  without  interfering  too 
much  with  grain  farming,  while  hogs  may  be  raised 
cheaply  on  any  farm  where  clover  or  Alfalfa  will 
grow.  Is  this  thought  a  possible  solution  of  the 
dairymen’s  woes?  Will  it  bring  prosperity  to  the 
wheat-grower?  Will  it  restore  the  cotton-grower  to 
prosperity?  I  wonder,  but  anyway  it  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

I  knew  a  man  who  went  into  duel?  raising  and 
nearly  went  crazy  over  their  constant  quacking. 
Another  plunged  into  rabbits,  and  lost  his  last  cent, 
so  beware  of  plunging  into  a  thing  until  it  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  then  step  in  lightly. 
One  man  specializes  in  cats,  another  in  bird  dogs. 
The  list  of  side  lines  is  endless.  So  far,  my  own 
side  line  has  been  my  old  typewriter,  but  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  serious  thought  over  another  line,  pertaining 
more  to  the  soil,  such  as  ducks,  bantams,  hens  or 
flowers.  Sometimes  a  side  line  becomes  a  main  line 
like  my  neighbor  who  began  with  tomatoes  on  a 
small  scale  and  now  raises  20  acres  besides  a  few 
acres  of  peppers,  but  others  who  saw  his  success 
and  plunged  in  have  gone  broke  on  tomatoes. 

The  editor  says  he  likes  the  yellow  sweet  potatoes 
which  exude  syrup  when  “baked.”  Baked,  mind  you, 
but  I  never  knew  a  northern  housewife  to  bake  a 
sweet  potato.  Experience  has  shown  that  woman 
cooks  exactly  like  her  mother  and  you  simply  can¬ 
not  teach  them  new  tricks.  They  will  keep  right  on 
boiling  sweet  potatoes  just  as  their  mothers  did  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  a  boiled  sweet  potato  of  the  rich, 
yellow  variety  is  a  soggy,  stringy,  watery  mess.  Oh 
but  I  have  eaten  those  yellow  ones,  raked  right  out 
of  the  coals  and  ashes  of  a  big  fireplace  in  old  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  tasting  good,  but  deliver  me  from  a 
boiled  one.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Planting  Nuts 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  English  walnuts? 
I  want  to  raise  trees  from  nuts.  t.  n.  if. 

New  York. 

Nature  s  way  is  to  drop  them  on  the  ground, 
where  with  contact  with  the  earth,  they  will  sprout 
and  grow,  unless  eaten  by  rodents.  They  may  be 
stratified  in  layers  of  sand,  kept  in  a  dark  cold 
cellar,  for  Spring  planting. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris,  in  his  excellent  book  “Nut 
Growing,”  tells  of  his  method  of  burying  them  in 
wire  cages,  of  rodent-proof  mesh.  The  nuts  are  put 
in  and  the  cage  set  in  the  ground  so  as  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  four  or  five  inches  deep  with  earth.  That 
preserves  thorn  over  Winter. 
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Chrysanthemums 

J  HARDY  EXHIBITION  V 

8  PLANTS  $1.25 
FOR  I 

Flowers  measure  6-8 
inches  in  diameter. 

FLOWER  SHOW 
PRIZE  WINNERS 
Fall  Planting 
SHIP  DURING  DECEMBER 

1  Glory  of  Seven  Oaks  (Yellow) 

I  Old  Lavender  (Lavender) 

1  Quaker  Maid  (White) 

1  Indian  Summer  (Bronze) 

1  Autumn  Glow  (Kosy-Tted) 

1  Unaka  (Lavender-Pink) 

1  Honey  Dew  (orange,  tipped  with  gold) 

1  Sunglow  (Golden  Yellow) 

Planting  directions  with  each  order. 
HARDY  BUTTON  VARIETIES 
BROWN  BI  TTY- maroon  red. 

GOLDEN  CLIMAX— yellow.. 

KITTY  I1ARNO- bronze. 

LILLIAN  DOTY-pink. 

MITZI— yellow  (golden) 

NIZ A— delicate  pink. 

BOSE  Bl'TTON— rose. 

WIIITE.DOTY— white. 

8  PLANTS  FOR  ....  $1.25 
Field-Grown  Stock,  250  Acres _ 


1 0  EVERGREENS  $  1 .65 

*  "  2  Norway  Spruce,  2  Arbor-  * 

vitae,  2  Scotch  Pine,  2  Sitka  Spruce,  2 
Biota  Orientalis.  Trees  are  I  to  tio  fin 
2  feet  high.  Per  100 . «J>1Z.UU 


The  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  Dept.  65  EASTON,  PA. 

Add  25c  for  Packing 


WAGON-MAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful,  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital  !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  linance  y  on.  ^  ou  extend  credit  to  your  own  1 1  lends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no  investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  \>ho  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-8212,  Winona,  Minn. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lozver  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20lh  Century  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  it)  colors, 
tnd  truthfully  describes 
1  the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
f  ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
This  valuable  Book  isFkhe 
SONS  —SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 

names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  25  Vino  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FALL  GLADIOLUS  BARGAINS 


50  Large  Bulbs. .. 
100  Medium  Bulbs 
200  Small  Bulbs... 


$1.00  |  The  Three  Lots 

$U00  :  jr /**  Post 

$1.00)  $2.  OU  Paid 


GLADHAYEN  GARDENS 
2400  No.  Main  St.  Franklin,  N.  II. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beuutifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  St.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Kalkamier,  Maeedon,  X.  V. 


n  I  A  MT  W  20  PEONY,  S2.00;  20  IRIS,  SI  .00 
.Irt  lit 1  »  20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  S2.00 

NOW  •  Cassel  Nursery  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


Orchard  Seedlings 

Pennsylvania  Fruit  Meeting 

The  73(1  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
will  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  during  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  from  noon, 
Tuesday,  January  19,  to  noon,  Thursday, 
January  21.  The  principal  speakers  are 
the  Hon.  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Virginia,  president  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Horticultural  Society,  who 
will  speak  on  “The  Future  of  the  Apple 
Industry G.  W.  Peek,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  fruit  judge,  who  will  discuss 
“Careful  Handling  of  Fruit  in  Preparation 
for  Storage  or  Market,”  and  H.  G.  Inger- 
son,  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.,  who  has  two 
important  topics  in  “The  Future  of  Spray 
Residue  Removal  in  Pennsylvania,”  and 
“Modern  Developments  in  Spraying  Prac¬ 
tice.”  The  banquet  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  which  is  always  a  feature  of  the 
meetings,  will  have  three  speakers  of  im¬ 
portance  :  Ex-Governor  Harry  F.  Byrd,  E. 
A.  Mechling,  past  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society,  and 
S.  W.  Fletcher,  State  College.  Mr.  Mech¬ 
ling  will  do  his  best  to  lighten  the  load  of 
gloom  over  the  fruit-grower  by  explaining 
in  detail  “How  to  be  Happy  Though  a 
Farmer.”  Dr.  Fletcher  presents  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  extensive  research  in  horticul¬ 
tural  literature  with  “A  History  of  Fruit 
Growing  in  Pennsylvania,  Part  II— The 
Transition  Period  (1827-1887).”  Part  I 
—The  Colonial  Period,  1623-1827,  was 
given  last  January.  The  program  has 
been  selected  with  an  eye  to  marketing 
and  to  the  handling  and  storing  of  the 
fruit  prior  to  marketing;  as  a  group, 
production  problems  are  secondary,  al¬ 
though  orchard  cover  crops  and  some 
moisture  relations  in  orchards  are  im¬ 
portant  considerations.  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  market  gardeners  of  the  State,  Gilbert 
Watts,  Bellwood,  will  explain  his  meth¬ 
ods  of  strawberry  production  and  market¬ 
ing.  Specialists  from  State  College  are 
to  present  information  and  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  major  fruit  pests  of  1931. 

Copperized  Paper  Saves  Pears 

Copperized  paper  wrappers  for  pears 
boxed  for  shipment  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  will  practically  prevent  the  spread 
within  the  package  of  gray  mold  in  stor¬ 
age,  .T.  S.  Cooley,  Federal  plant  patholo¬ 
gist  at  Hood  River,  Ore.,  has  discovered. 
The  ordinary  type  of  paper  wrappers  has 
not  prevented  the  spread  of  the  rot  from 
the  decaying  to  the  sound  fruit.  The  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  applied 
for  a  public-service  patent  on  the  new 
process;  this  patent  will  not  keep  grow¬ 
ers  or  others  from  using  the  patent  free 
of  charge,  but  will  prevent  anyone  from 
patenting  the  copperized  wrappers  and 
converting  the  discovery  to  their  personal 
gain. 

Telescoped  Barrels  Save  Freight 
and  Storage 


ni  Surplus  Latham,  Herbert,  Loyd 

Raspberry  l  units  Georpre.  $15  per  M.  Cuthbert, 

$10  per  M.  Certified.  W.  HALBERT  -  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


A  DOLLAR 
BOOK  forfeit 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30tti  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  official  program  for  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  contains  a  cooperage  ad¬ 
vertisement  showing  a  new  way  of  ship¬ 
ping  barrels;  they  are  actually  nested 
together  like  bushel  baskets  from  the 
basket  factory.  The  nesting  of  the  bar¬ 
rels  is  permitted  by  the  fact  that  just  two 
hoops  are  put  on  the  barrel — only  one  at 
the  end  and  the  one-quarter  hoop  next  to 
it.  No  hoops  are  put  on  the  other  end, 
or  quarter,  which  allows  the  staves  on 
that  end  to  expand  outward  to  receive  the 
next  barrel.  The  grower  has  the  task  of 
completing  the  assembly  in  his  packing 
shed  ;  for  this  he  seems  to  require  a  de¬ 
vice  known  as  an  “assembly  cone”  which 
is  loaned  by  the  manufacturer.  The  time 
required  for  this  last  step  is  supposed  to 
be  “less  than  a  minute”  per  barrel.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  heads  are 
kept  separate  in  the  proper  barrels.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  photographs,  15  barrels 
nested  in  this  fashion  take  up  a  space  but 
little  more  in  diameter  than  the  bilge  -of 
a  completed  barrel  and  only  of  about  as 
long  as  three  assembled  barrels  placed 
end  to  end.  The  manufacturer  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  this  idea  at  the  Virginia  meeting. 
Can  Fruit  Buds  Become  Leaf  Buds? 

Can  a  fruit  bud  revert  to  a  leaf  bud  or 
shoot?  The  answer  is  yes,  if  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  floral  parts  has  not  advanced 
too  far,  says  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake,  of  the 
New  Jersey  Station.  He  says,  “A  bud 
upon  a  rose  sometimes  develops  floral 
parts  and  then  reverts  to  a  shoot  in  such 
a  manner  that  petals  occur  at  intervals 
along  the  stem  interspersed  with  leaves. 


Briefly,  carbohydrate  (chiefly  sugar  and 
starch)  concentration  was  sufficient  in 
the  beginning  to  favor  the  developpment 
of  floral  parts,  but  later  the  bud  evidently 
received  a  greater  supply  of  nitrogenous 
foods,  and  shoot  development  was  re¬ 
sumed.  The  fruit  spurs  upon  a  Bald¬ 
win  tree  commonly  revert  to  growing 
shoots  if  the  tree  becomes  overly  vegeta¬ 
tive.”  This  information  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  explaining  how  Rome  Beauty 
trees,  particularly  in  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  could  begin  to  set  fruit 
buds  comparatively  early  this  year,  then 
at  least  in  part  commence  shoot  growth 
later  under  the  influence  of  more  favor¬ 
able  growth  conditions. 

Less  Spiced  Fruit  Consumed 

The  American  Spice  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion  states  that  dietary  habits  of  the 
American  people  have  undergone  such 
vast  changes  in  the  past  few  years  that 
spice  manufacturers  are  confronted  with 
a  serious  drop  in  consumption  of  their 
products.  American  people  are  eating 
more  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other 
foods  unflavored  with  spices.  R.  h.  sudds. 

Superphosphate  for  Dairy 
Farms 

The  use  of  superphosphate  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  manure  on  dairy  farms  in  this 
“Southern  Tier”  of  New  York  counties, 
has  become  almost  a  universal  practice 
among  progressive  farmers.  On  some 
farms  the  superphosphate  is  used  in  the 
stable  or  mixed  with  the  manure  on  the 
spreader  before  it  goes  to  the  field.  On 
other  farms  superphosphate  is  broadcast 
with  a  lime  spreader  or  drilled  in  at  the 
time  of  planting  oats  or  corn.  It  is  pret¬ 
ty  well  agreed  that  500  lbs.  per  acre 
every  three  or  four  years  in  the  rotation 
is  about  the  right  amount  for  most  crops 
on  the  dairy  farm. 

On  farms  where  the  use  of  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  has  been  carefully  checked  Alfalfa 
has  been  increased  three-fold  by  the  use 
of  500  ibs.  per  acre  of  superphosphate  in 
comparison  with  no  fertilizer  application. 
Corn  and  oats  have  shown  considerable 
improvement.  In  many  cases  the  im¬ 
provement  of  these  crops  has  been  so 
marked  that  it  can  easily  be  observed  in 
the  field  during  the  growing  season  or 
harvest  time.  Pastures  and  meadows 
have  been  improved  by  the  use  of  super¬ 
phosphate  as  a  top-dressing. 

In  this  section  the  soils  are  of  glacial 
origin  and  as  such  often  lack  phosphorus 
and  lime.  It  seems  that  with  the  use  of 
lime  and  phosphorus  on  dairy  farms 
where  the  crop  rotation  is  no  more  than 
three  or  four  years  in  length,  that  maxi¬ 
mum  crops  of  oats,  corn,  clover  and  Al* 
falfa  can  be  grown.  L.  H.  w. 

Cactus  Cultivation  at  Home 

The  dry  heat  of  the  American  living- 
room,  that  is  the  Waterloo  of  so  many 
choice  plants,  will  be  quite  suitable  for 
a  large  number  of  our  unique  desert  cacti. 
The  cacti  are  natives  of  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  deserts  in  the  North,  Central  and 
South  Americas.  They  are  confined  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  these  regions,  the  excep¬ 
tion  being  several  forms  of  the  mistletoe 
cactus  that  inhabit  parts  of  Africa.  The 
charm  and  beauty  of  the  cactus  is  undeni¬ 
able.  The  ease  with  which  it  allows 
itself  to  be  cultivated  practically  insures 
its  complete  success  in  the  home.  Minia¬ 
ture  rockeries  and  attractive  tray  displays 
are  offered  by  florists  at  varying  prices. 
These  may  easily  be  made  at  home  while 
a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  will  be  obtained 
in  the  process. 

Cactus  may  be  started  either  from  seed 
or  cuttings.  The  amateur  with  only  the 
living-room  for  propagation  may  buy  his 
plants  from  some  reputable  dealer,  though 
I  will  admit  that  I  get  much  more  of  a 
“kick”  out  of  the  growing  of  the  plants 
when  I  set  the  seeds  myself.  The  seeds 
may  be  started  in  a  shallow  pot  or  tray. 
A  compost  of  sand,  peat  and  loam 
thoroughly  mixed  will  be  acceptable.  This 
should  be  pressed  down  gently  so  that  you 
have  a  level  surface.  It  is  well  to  stand 
the  pot  or  tray  in  a  basin  of  hot  water 
so  that  compost  is  thoroughly  wet.  Do 
not  submerge  your  seed  pan  but  rather 
let  the  water  seep  up  through  the  bottom. 
The  idea  of  using  hot  water  is  simply  to 
sterilize  the  compost.  We  use  this  meth¬ 
od  with  practically  all  our  plant  seeds. 
Remember  to  put  crocks  or  ashes  in  the 
bottom  of  your  seed  pan  for  drainage. 
After  removing  the  pan  from  the  water 
allow  it  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
scatter  the  seed  evenly  over  the  surface. 
A  very  thin  layer  of  sand  sifted  over  the 
seed  will  be  beneficial.  Quite  often  with 
very  small  seeds  we  do  not  cover  at  all. 
Next  place  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  pan 
and  stand  in  a  warm  shady  spot.  Water 
lightly  with  a  sprinkling  can  when  the 
pan  has  dried.  Do  not  plunge  the  seed 
pan  in  hot  water  after  you  have  put 
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your  seed  in.  Ten  days  to  two  weeks 
and  the  seeds  should  have  started  to  ger¬ 
minate.  Be  very  careful  not  to  over¬ 
water,  as  cacti  will  rot  very  easily.  The 
glass  covering  may  be  raised  slightly  as 
the  seeds  begin  to  grow.  It  may  be 
removed  altogether  in  about  a  week  from 
germination.  In  three  or  four  weeks 
the  plants  will  be  ready  for  transplanting. 
Place  in  small  pots  using  a  sandy  loam, 
being  careful  to  have  good  drainage. 
Cactus  will  not  thrive  in  over-large  pots. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  Spring, 
March,  April  or  May  preferred.  Water 
should  be  withheld  a  day  or  two  after 
transplanting.  This  will  give  any  wounds 
the  plant  may  have  obtained  a  chance 
to  dry. 

Cuttings  taken  from  mature  plants 
will  propagate  best  in  sand.  When  a 
cutting  of  a.  cactus  is  made  it  is  best  to 
lay  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  shade 
and  allow  the  wound  a  chance  to  dry. 
When  that  is  accomplished  press  the  cut 
end  into  the  sand  for  about  an  inch.  In 
the  case  of  a  large  cutting  of  a  Cereus 
or  Opuntia  it  will  often  be  necessary  to 
tie  the  cutting  to  a  stake  to  hold  it  firm. 
Never  over- water  a  cutting,  as  they  also 
rot  very  easily.  Cuttings  may  be  made 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  They  will 
propagate  if  taken  in  the  Spring.  I  would 
suggest  that  gloves  be  worn  when  working 
with  the  plants.  The  little  spines  are 
most  annoying  when  they  get  into  the 
skin  and  begin  to  fester. 

In  the  Summer  the  plants  should  be 
left  in  the  pots  and  plunged  out  in  the 
garden  in  a  sunny  location.  The  growth 
they  make  in  the  open  will  be  much 
stronger  and  healthier  than  that  of  the 
indoors.  A  plunge  outdoors  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  will  tend  to  revitalize  the  whole 
plant.  Any  variety  of  the  Cereus,  Opuntia, 
Echinocactus,  Cephalocereus,  or  Nepalea 
will  be  certain  to  supply  color  an(l  at¬ 
tractiveness  lo  the  home.  Other  plants 
that  are  similiar  to  the  cactus  in  that 
they  are  succulent,  and  are  certain  to 
attract  much  interest  are  the  Gaster- 
ias,  Crassulas,  Mesembryanthemums  and 
Othonnas.  The  _  string-of-hearts,  Cero- 
pegia  Woodii,  is  an  excellent  small 
creeping  plant  with  variegated  heart- 
shaped  leaves.  The  seed  and  cutting 
system  will  work  well  with  all  of  the 
plants  mentioned.  george  r.  bisiiop 
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Our  Little  Journey  Through 
the  Southland 

BY  E.  W.  TOWNSEND 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  October  3,  my 
wife  and  I  started  on  this  trip.  Leaving 
our  home  at  Salisbury,  Md.,  at  4  A.  M., 
Ave  journeyed  down  through  Accomac  and 
Northampton  counties,  Virginia,  to  Cape 
Charles,  Ya.  In  case  any  of  those  read¬ 
ing  this  story  do  not  know  about  these 
Iavo  counties.  I  Avill  say  that  this  is 
where  the  “taters"  grow,  I  have  never 
seen  so  many  fields  of  sweets  as  they 
grow  there.  And  they  tell  me  that  they 
grow  as  many  Irish,  as  they  do  SAveets. 

Arriving  at  Cape  Charles  AA'e  took  the 
ferry  over  to  Norfolk,  Ya.,  stopping  at 
the  Southland  Hotel  for  the  night,  get¬ 
ting  an  early  start  out  of  Norfolk  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  Crossing  over  _to  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Ya.,  we  took  the  No.  17  trail  on 
into  North  Carolina,  following  it  to  Wil¬ 
mington.  N.  C.  Yes  sir,  Ave  certainly, 
saw  peanuts,  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes 
and  strawberries.  But  Avill  not  mention 
straAvberries  until  AA’e  get  doAvn  to  Chad- 
bourn  and  Whitesville.  And  Avhen  Ave 
got  down  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  Ave 
did  see  some  more  strawberries. 

Passing  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  we  took 
the  short  route  via  Comvay-Georgetown, 
into  Charleston.  S.  C.,  and  I  AA’ant  to  say 
that  this  short  cut  neAV  highway  from 
Coinvay  to  Charleston,  is  the  finest  piece 
of  road  I  have  ever  seen.  Passing 
through  Charleston  avc  decided  to  stop 
for  the  night,  having  skipped  along  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  500  miles  for  the  day.  We  se¬ 
lected  a  little  cabin,  in  a  small  cabin  set¬ 
tlement  about  15  miles  out  from  Charles¬ 
ton.  What  a  supper,  and  a  night’s  rest 
Ave  got  here,  and  all  for  $2.50.  Next 
morning  avc  had  our  car  greased,  crank 
case  drained  and  refilled,  and  made  an 
early  start  for  Savannah,  Ga.,  reaching 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  passing  on  to 
Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  for  another 
good  supper  and  a  good  night's  rest, 
this  being  our  first  stop  in  Florida.  After 
an  early  breakfast  next  morning,  we 
visited  Penuey-Gwin  Farms,  out  on  the 
Starke  road.  This  is  some  settlement,  a 
Avhole  country  and  city  under  one  roof, 
Avitli  a  big  tOAvn  built  especially  for  Avorn- 
out  preachers.  I  Avas  certainly  sorry 
that  I  Avas  not  a  Avorn-out  preacher,  so 
I  could  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in 
peace  at  this  glorious  spot.  But  this 
being  out  of  the  question  avc  had  to  drift 
along  further  down  into  the  State,  pass¬ 
ing  on  through  Palatka.  a  most  beautiful 
city  Avitli  lots  of  rivers  and  lakes.  On 
Ave  Avont  in  to  Sanford,  Avhere  they  groAV 
five  bunches  of  celery  where  one  greAV 
before.  Again  I  was  tempted  to  stop  and 
try  to  form  some  excuse  for  spending  the 
rest  of  my  life  there.  Sanford  is  a  part 
of  the  State  Avhere  they  do  not  have  to 
pray  for  rain.  They  have  so  much  avail¬ 
able  water  just  a  short  distance  doAvn,  so 
they  reach  doAvn  and  get  all  they  want  at 
any  time.  All  vegetables  are  grown  in 
abundance  at  Sanford  as  well  as  good 
straAvberries. 

From  Sanford  avc  Avent  to  I)e  Land. 
This  is  the  most  beautiful  city  yet.  We 
Avere  arrested  tAvice  for  blocking  the  traf¬ 
fic,  but  it  Avas  money  Avell  spent — such 
beautiful  laAvns  and  flowers.  I  am  still 
dreaming  of  them.  To  step  on  the  gas 
passing  through  such  cities  as  these  with 
all  these  beautiful  things  before  you  and 
on  each  side  was  impossible.  We  took 
our  own  good  time  passing  through  and 
I  am  glad  of  it. 

From  I)e  Land  Ave  Avent  to  Orlando, 
more  than  beautiful.  We  got  lost  five 
times  before  Ave  got  through  the  city. 
Beautiful  lakes  and  floAvers.  shrubbery 
and  vines.  And  then  more  lakes  and 
beautiful  things. 

From  Orlando  Ave  drifted  doAvn  into 
Kissimmee.  There  Ave  stopped  to  get  a 
bite  and  to  send  some  post  cards  back 
home  to  the  friends.  Our  next  stop  Avas 
the  beautiful  city  of  Lakeland.  Avitli  its 
hundred  lakes.  We  did  not  count  them 
all,  but  believe  me  this  city  is  rightly 
named.  More  lakes  or  more  beautiful 
lakes,  and  beautiful  surroundings  Avill 
never  be  found  in  any  city.  The  streets 
so  smooth,  the  laAvns  so  shady,  and  bor¬ 
dered  Avitli  the  most  fragrant  shrubbery 
and  floAvers,  that  it  simply  took  our 
breath  as  Ave  drifted  along.  Winding 
around  one  beautiful  drive  after  another, 
each  drive  incircling  a  lake  Avith  its  cool, 
refreshing  breeze.  It  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
scribe  Lakeland.  You  will  just  have  to 
see  it  for  yourself. 

Then  Ave  went  on  to  Plant  City.  The 
greatest  Winter  straAvberry  section  of 
the  world.  Again  avc  were  amid  beauty 
and  fragrance.  Beautiful  homes,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  shrubbery  and  floAvers. 
Avitli  the  Avide  paved,  smooth  streets  and 
driveways.  Not  only  did  the  beauty  of 
its  surroundings  strike  us  amazingly,  but 
its  hum  of  prosperity  was  surprising. 
Factories  every  Avhere  Avere  Avorking.  ma¬ 
chinery  humming  in  every  factory  dis¬ 
trict.  Folks  seemed  to  have  a  hustle  on 
them  that  Ave  had  not  noticed  before  in 
any  city  Ave  had  passed. 

After  driving  around  the  winding 
streets  and  thoroughfares  and  down  into 
the  business  section,  visiting  several  of 
t lie  large  commercial  plants.  I  said  to 
my  Avife  we  must  stop  here  for  the 
night.  I  must  find  out  Avhy  all  this  hus¬ 
tle-bustle.  There  is  something  extra¬ 
ordinary  about  this  city.  Stopping  at  a 
drug  store  I  asked  the  clerk  the  name  of 
a  good  hotel  to  spend  the  night.  He 
quickly  replied.  “Hotel  Colonial,  fine 
rooms,  fine  eats.”  We  Avere  not  long  in 
finding  the  place.  And  here  I  want  to 
say  to  my  friends  that  this  drug  store 
clerk  is  truthful.  While  Ave  had  intend¬ 
ed  to  spend  one  night  only  in  Plant  City 


in  order  to  investigate  its  flourishing 
condition,  it  was  three  days  before  avc 
could  get  aAvay  from  this  hotel,  and  the 
hundreds  of  good  people  that  we  met 
during  our  stay.  Wednesday  I  took  a 
stroll.  Walking  into  one  of  the  largest 
grapefruit  and  orange  packing  houses  in 
the  State  I  Avas  surprised  to  read  the 
name  over  the  door  of  one  of  my  life¬ 
long  friends,  George  A.  Carey,  Avlio  had 
come  down  here  from  Delaware  seA’eral 
years  ago  Avitli  plenty  of  grit,  just  the 
sort  to  build  up  the  AA’onderful  business 
he  Avas  found  running ;  one  of  the  city's 
most  respected  citizens,  a  member  of  the 
city  council,  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
a  live  Avire  in  most  every  civic  organi¬ 
zation. 

My  next  stop  was  at  the  Plant  City 
GroAvers’  Association  office.  This,  a 
farmer-OAvned  concern,  aauts  established 
nearly  20  years  ago,  and  has  been  under 
the  management  of  It.  M.  Anderson  for 
the  past  13  or  14  years.  I  Avas  told  by 
others  than  Mr.  Anderson,  that  it  was  the 
best  managed  and  most  prosperous  con¬ 
cern  of  its  kind  in  the  county.  One  solid 
block  of  office  building  room  was  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  loAA'er  floors  Avere  a 
bustle  in  selling  all  kinds  of  merchandise. 
Doavii  the  street  Avas  one  of  the  largest 
factories  being  run  under  this  manage¬ 
ment,  getting  out  shipping  packages  to 
take  care  of  the  thousands  of  carloads  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  leave  this 
great  shipping  center.  A  little  farther 
along  was  the  large  fertilizer  plant  that 
takes  care  of  the  groAvers’  needs  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  of  every  analysis.  A  large  store 
of  hardware  to  supply  every  need  of  its 
kind,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  There 
AA’as  practically  no  item  that  any  farmer 
or  his  family  could  Avisk  to  buy  that  was 
not  being  carried  _  by  this  Plant  City 
GroAvers’  Association — a  farmer-owned 
association. 

It  is  here  that  the  tAvo  leading  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  South  cross,  namely  the  A. 
C.  L.  and  the  S.  A.  L.  I  visited  both 
of  these  yards  and  offices  and  AA'as  in¬ 
formed  that  this  Avas  their  off  season.  I 
found,  hoAvever,  more  business  being 
transacted  than  I  haA’e  seen  in  any  tOAA’n 
tAvice  its  size  in  the  past  10  years.  Just 
imagine  Avhat  a  whirl  must'  be  around 
there  when  the  hundreds  of  cars  of 
oranges,  grapefruit,  strawberries  and 
vegetables  begin  to  move.  Besides  the 
Plant  City  GroAvers’  Association,  with  all 
its  branches,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
other  large  Avholesale  and  retail  seed 
houses.  Every  line  of  business  Avas 
simply  humming  Avitli  prosperity.  Natu¬ 
rally  I  was  interested  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ment!  reached  the  town,  and  asked  the 
question  over  and  over  of  those  I  met. 
The  ansAvers  came  quickly  and  always 
the  same.  Plant  City  is  the  greatest 
Winter  straAvberry  center  of  the  Avorkl. 
The  groAvers  ahvays  make  money  on 
their  berries.  Plant  City  is  also  one  of 
the  greatest  orange  centers  of  the  State 
as  Avell  as  with  Winter  vegetables.  The 
berry  crop  alone  brings  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  section.  The  groAvers  make 
money  every  year  and  are  able  to  pay 
cash  for  Avhat  they  buy.  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  Ave  had  to  start  back.  Avitli  regrets, 
but  with  a  promise  that  avc  would  return 
again  and  Avitli  the  hope  that  some 'time 
AA-e  Avould  be  able  to  make  Plant  City, 
Fla.,  our  home. 

We  came  back  over  a  different  trail 
and  saw  many  loA’ely  cities  that  Ave 
missed  on  the  trip  down,  coming  back  by 
Avay  of  Chadbourn  and  Whitesville,  N. 
C.,  which  was  the  second  most  prosper¬ 
ous  section  Ave  passed  through.  Here  Ave 
found  beautiful  fields  of  straAvberries, 
and  were  told  that  berries  Avere  their 
main  money  crop.  Everything  in  these 
tAvo  toAvns  looked  prosperous. 


Massachusetts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Assn.  Meeting  and 
Apple  Show 

The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Worcester,  January  6-8.  Some  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  addresses,  and  the 
speakers  are :  Peach  Moth  Control,  Dr. 
Philip  Garman.  of  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  ;  Orchard  Management,  Prof.  G.  F. 
Potter,  University  of  New  Hampshire : 
Soil  Conditions,  and  Productivity  of 
Fruit  and  Factors  Affecting  Set  of  Fruit, 
Prof.  A.  J.  Heiniche,  of  Cornell :  Pack¬ 
ages  and  Packing,  Prof.  II.  B.  Corbett, 
Bhode  Island  State  College:  Ncav  Ya- 
rieties  of  Apples,  Prof.  F.  C.  Scars,  of 
Massachusetts  College. 

In  addition  to  the  addresses  there  will 
be  a  round  table  discussion  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  on  the  farm,  led  by  Prof.  Wm.  K. 
Cole,  of  Massachusetts  College. 

FolloAving  this  Avill  be  a  program  on 
control  of  insects  and  diseases.  This 
program  will  include  consideration  of 
90  per  cent  club,  pest  surveys,  leaf  hop¬ 
per,  curculio.  scab,  apple  maggot,  new 
spray  materials  and  spray  residue.  Avitli 
Fred  E.  Cole,  of  Worcester  County  Ex¬ 
tension  Service.  Pro.  W.  D.  Whitcomb, 
of  State  College  Field  Station,  Dr. 
Philip  Garman,  of  Connecticut.  Prof.  B. 
A.  Yan  Meter,  Prof.  O.  C.  Boberts,  Prof. 
A.  I.  Bourne,  Dr.  O.  C.  Boyd.  Dr.  J.  K. 
ShaAV  and  others  participating  in  the 
discussions. 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  at 
C  P.  M„  Thursday,  Jan.  7. 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  program 
may  get  it  by  asking  his  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Agent  or  by  writing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  M.  F.  G.  A.  at  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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Big  Savings  Here 

PRICE 


Money  Can’t  Buy  Any 
Finer  Radio  T ubes 

Regardless  of  what  model  radio  receiver  you 
have,  we  guarantee  to  improve  your  radio 
reception  100% — if  your  present  radio  tubes 
are  a  year  or  more  old.  Homestead  Radio 
Tubes  are  absolutely  the  best  you  can  buy 
regardless  of  how  much  you  pay.  Each  tube 
is  tested,  checked  and  retested  at  least  64 
times  before  it  leaves  the  factory.  Home¬ 
stead  Radio  Tubes  incorporate  the  very 
latest  patents  and  designs  of  the  Radic 
Corporation  of  America  and  other  nation¬ 
ally  known  manufacturers.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  each  day  for  radio  programs  to 
entertain  you  and  your  family.  Important 
market,  crop  and  weather  reports  are 
broadcast  to  you  daily.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  and  your  family  to  make  certain  your 
radio  set  always  plays  at  its  best.  Home¬ 
stead  Radio  Tubes  will  give  you  that  assur¬ 
ance. 
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2.85 

Rectifier 

7-50  5.65 

SPECIAL  VALUES 
ON  COMBINATION  ORDERS 


Get  a  set  of  Homestead  Matched 
Tubes  for  Improved  Reception 

If  your  radio  tubes  are  a  year  or  more  old  they 
should  be  replaced  with  a  new  MATCHED  SET 
of  Homestead  guaranteed  RADIO  TUBES.  One 
or  two  new  tubes  will  not  bring  back  100% 
improved  reception.  For  best  results,  always 
replace  old  worn  out  tubes  with  a  complete 
new  matched  set 
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Aft  ^  , 
.(Jy  6  ° 


5°(° 


or 


YOU  SAVE  MONEY  by  buying  a  complete  set  of  Homestead  Radio 
Tubes.  You  are  guaranteed  improved  radio  reception  by  installing 
a  complete  new  Matched  Set  of  Homestead  Radio  Tubes  in  your 
radio  receiver  This  is  the  biggest  radio  tube  value  offered  today. 
Send  your  order  now. 

ORPEtTcOUPON  -  ORDER  TODAY 

Homestead  Products  Company 

225  CHAPMAN  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Gentlemen: 

n  Please  find  enclosed  my  remittance  of  $ - for  which  please  ship  tubes  checked  below 

f~l  Please  ship  C  O  D  the  following  Tubes: 


Typ. 

How  Many 

112A 

120 

171 A 

IffV 

iff  x 

Typ* 

How  Many 

200A 

201 A 

210 

222 

224 

Typ. 

How  Many 

224 

227 

233 

235 

234 

Typ. 

How  Many 

237 

233 

240 

245 

247 

Typ. 

How  Many 

250 

280 

281 

8  66 

Name. 


Street.  No.. 


.  City- 


.  State . 


Rural  Route. 


. Box  No _ 

PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY 


.  Post  Office- 


1190 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  12,  1931 


Housekeeping  in  Albania 

For  several  years  more  than  2,000,000 
tourists  from  'the  United  States  have 
visited  Europe,  and  the  number  seems 
to  be  steadily  growing.  While  a  minority 
go  abroad  “to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses," 
the  larger  part  travel  and  study  in  order 
to  have  a  fairer  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  life  of  the  older  countries  from  which 
the  sources  of  our  culture  spring.  _  As  a 
teacher  in  an  American  school  in  Al¬ 
bania  I  have  had  an  unusual  chance  to 
study  these  primitive  people,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  many  readers  of  this 
paper  may  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
the  women  of  lower  Balkans  do  their 
part. 

Albania  claims  with  good  reason  to  be 
the  home  of  the  oldest  race  in  Europe. 
Older  than  Greece  or  Rome,  they  first  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  headlines  of  history  under  the 
great  leaders  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his 
son  Alexander  the  Great,  who  with  his 
army  of  mountaineers  carried  Greek  cul¬ 
ture  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  brought 
back  malaria  from  India  to  finally  weak¬ 
en  and  destroy  the  source  from  which  the 
culture  sprang.  Some  of  the  mountain 
tribes  which  have  had  little  contact  with 
outside  nations  still  retain  much  of  the 
custom  and  tradition  of  early  times.  In 
the.  larger  towns  and  valley  villages 
where  the  later  Turkish  influence  was 
stronger  there  is  apparent  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  Oriental  attitude  toward  life. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  consists  largely  in 
an  acceptance  of  custom  in  the  place  of 
the  spirit  of  revolt,  either  open  or  sup¬ 
pressed,  that  leads  to  so  much  frustration 
and  unhappiness  in  American  life. 

An  Albanian  girl  grows  up  expecting 
that  at  the  proper  time  (14  to  IT  years 
old)  her  parents  will  find  her  a  husband. 
As  marriages  within  the  limits  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  are  forbidden  by  custom  there  is  no 
chance  for  her  to  know  her  husband,  so 
all  possible  flirtation  or  romance  is 
eliminated.  It  is  true  she  hopes  for  an 
affectionate  and  faithful  husband,  and 
generally  gets  one.  The  standards  of 
morality  are  high  for  both  sexes.  They 
take  honorable  relations  so  much  for 
granted  that  they  no  more  think  of  tak¬ 
ing  credit  for  it  than  we  do  for  not  com¬ 
mitting  arson. 

When  a  couple  are  married  there  is 
a  wedding  feast  lasting  at  least  three 
days,  with  much  food,  music,  folk  dances 
and  among  the  Christians  drinking  of 
alcohol.  The  Moslems,  who  form  60  per 
cent  of  the  population,  do  not  as  a  class 
use  alcohol,  but  serve  it  to  non-Moslem 
guests  and  to  the  gypsy  musicians.  When 
this  is  over  the  girl  settles  down  to  life 
as  a  member  of  her  husband’s  family. 
Here  she  has  neither  the  liberty  nor  the 
problems  of  an  American  bride.  The 
idea  of  a  home  all  her  own  never  occurs 
to  her.  Discipline  and  obedience  are  not 
only  taught  by  precept,  but  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  all  other  women.  It  is  a  mar¬ 
velous  demonstration  to  an  experienced 
American  husband  and  father  like  my¬ 
self,  to  see  wives  and  daughters  who  not 
only  ask  permission  to  do  all  sorts  of 
(to  us)  casual  things,  but  then  actually 
obey.  The  laws  of  the  country  make  di¬ 
vorce  much  easier  than  in  any  American 
State,  but  divorces  are  rare. 

The  real  business  of  an  Albanian  wife 
is  child-rearing  and  housekeeping.  Many 
children  are  born,  but  more  than  half  of 
them  die  under  five  years  old.  The  causes 
of  this  terrible  mortality  are  chiefly  lack 
of  sanitation,  bad  diet,  malaria  and  lack 
of  sunshine. 

The  typical  Albanian  house  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  is  a  two-story  stone  affair  with  an 
outside  stairway  and  a  tile  roof  with  a 
wide  overhang.  Downstairs  are  two 
rooms,  a  stable  and  a  kitchen,  though  the 
stable  is  not  invariable  if  the  family  is  a 
large  one.  The  kitchen  is  equipped  with 
a  good-sized  fireplace  or  a  stone  hearth, 
and  generally  with  an  “ojak,”  which  is 
the  nearest  native  equivalent  of  a  stove. 
Imagine  a  solid  block  of  masonry  or  con¬ 
crete  the  size  of  a  table  with  three  or 
four  square  blocks  cut  out,  each  a  foot 
wide  and  one  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and 
a  grate  near  the  bottom.  Sometimes 
these  iirepots  are  round  like  a  kettle,  and 
in  them  a  charcoal  fire  is  built.  Chimneys 
are  not  common  ;  the  smoke  escaping  by 
doors  or  windows,  or  if  the  kitchen  is  in 
a  one-story  room,  escaping  by  seeping 
through  the  tiles  of  the  roof.  The  native 
name  for  kitchen  means  “room  of  the 
fire.”  I  assure  you  ladies  that  if  you 
had  to  cook  in  one  of  those  smoky  kitch¬ 
ens  you  would  appreciate  how  truly  it  is 
the  “fire  room.” 

The  utensils  are  mostly  of  hammered 
copper  or  iron  and  made  by  local  artisans 
who  are  really  clever  and  artistic.  A 
coffee  roaster  that  looks  like  a  cylindrical 
corn  popper  and  a  Turkish  coffee  grinder 
are  in  daily  use.  The  coffee  is  of  the 
sort  known  as  Turkish,  roasted  very  hard 
and  ground  to  a  powder.  It  is  made  in 
small  open  dishes  of  hammered  copper 
with  handles,  which  are  heated  among 
the  coals  of  the  fireplace  or  ojak.  For 
each  cup  a  teaspoonful  of  coffee  and  one 
of  sugar  are  added  and  brought  to  a 
boil  twice  or  three  times.  It  is  served 
in  very  small  cups  holding  not  more  than 
two  large  swallows.  Coffee  is  served  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day  and  to  all  guests.  It  is 
nearly  always  accompanied  by  cigax-ettes, 
which  are  very  cheap  (20  for  five  cents) 
and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Bread  is  the  basis  of  living.  It  is  no 
mere  figure  of  speech  that  they  say, 
“Have  you  had  bread?”  instead  of  our 
“Have  you  had  dinner?”  Corn  bread  is 
most  common  ;  a  whole  grain  wheat  bread 
is  also  common.  White  bread  of  excel¬ 


lent  quality  is  sold  in  the  larger  towns 
but  is  not  liked  by  (he  peasants.  The 
corn  bread  is  made  of  cornmeal.  water 
and  salt,  really  a  corn  pone.  This  is 
eaten  dry  with  meat,  cheese  or  onion. 
Sometimes  they  “dunk”  but  never  crum¬ 
ble.  In  the  larger  towns  the  bread  is 
baked  at  crude  public  ovens,  but  in  small 
places  the  bread  is  baked  in  a  sheet-iron 
oven  on  legs  set  over  a  small  fire.  Meat 
is  eaten  more  freely  than  in  any  other 
European  country.  Great  numbers  of 
sheep  are  kept  as  well  as  many  goats. 
Lamb  is  often  roasted  whole,  but  gen¬ 
erally  the  meat  is  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  cooked  by  boiling  with  onions,  leeks, 
garlic  or  other  vegetables.  Those  of  you 
who  dislike  the  washing  of  dishes  will 
approve  of  their  practice  of  placing  the 
food  in  a  large  dish  in  the  center  of  the 
low  table.  Around  this  the  family  sit  on 
mats  and  eat  from  the  dish  with  fingers 
or  a  wooden  spoon.  Rice  is  greatly  liked 
and  is  generally  served  plain  boiled  or 
with  the  meat.  It  is  etiquette  to  dip  into 
the  top  of  the  dish  which  sets  in  front 
of  you  ;  for  if  you  eat  from  one  side  and 


dig  down  to  the  bottom  the  remaining  rice 
might  topple  over  and  bring  very  bad 
luck  to  the  one  toward  whom  it  fell. 

Roast  chicken  and  roast  turkey  are 
much  used  especially  to  eat  with  the  fiery, 
water-white  alcohol  drink  called  “rockje” 
which  is  generally  used  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  evening  meal.  Now  don’t  imagine 
that  heavy  drinking  is  usual,  for  if  we 
were  as  temperate  a  race  as  the  Albani¬ 
ans  there  would  never  have  been  a  W.  G. 
T.  U.  or  a  Volstead  act.  Not  so  many 
vegetables  are  used  as  a  dietitian  would 
like,  despite  the  mild  Winters  which  en¬ 
able  one  to  have  them  fresh  at  all  times. 
Milk  is  generally  used  in  the  curdled 
form,  or  as  they  call  it  “kas.” 

It  is  only  recently  that  we  have  known 
of  the  relation  between  diet  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Albanian  women  avoid  sunshine, 


as  they  fear  it  will  make  them  or  their 
children  “look  like  gypsies.”  As  a  re¬ 
sult  tuberculosis  takes  a  heavy  toll  and 
rickets  is  too  often  found,  while  symp¬ 
toms  of  scurvy  reflect  a  lack  of  vitamins. 

Clothing  occupies  a  large  part  of  the 
time  of  women  of  Albania,  for  ready-to- 
wear  garments  are  of  recent  introduction 
and  found  in  few  stores.  Among  the 
mountain  tribes,  the  Ghegs,  as  the  north¬ 
ern  people  are  called,  wool  is  chiefly 
worn.  In  Scutari  you  may  see  many  of 
these  mountain  costumes,  each  showing 
the  tribe.  Marriage  is  indicated  by  a 
wide  leather  belt.  Being  a  mere  man  I 
can  describe  only  the  general  aspects  of 
clothing.  Made  of  undyed  black  and 
white  wool  there  are  full  trousers,  a  short 
skirt,  a  bodice  and  in  bad  weather  a  goat- 
hair  cape  which  sheds  water  marvelously. 


The  dress  also  reveals  the  religion  for 
Moslem  women  are  veiled  and  Moslem 
men  wear  the  fez. 

On  feast  days,  especially  Easter  and 
Bairam,  many  gay  costumes  are  seen ; 
beautiful  native  silks,  velvet  embroidered 
with  gold  thread,  lace  and  highly  colored 
embroidered  head-kerchiefs.  Many  beau¬ 
tiful  costumes  exist,  but  each  year  fewer 
are  worn  as  the  upper  class  now  dress  in 
close  imitation  of  Parisian  styles.  Still 
it  is  common  to  see  a  woman  riding  on 
a  pack  saddle  coming  to  market,  employ¬ 
ing  herself  by  spinning  woolen  yarn  from 
a  distaff  fastened  on  the  front  of  the 
saddle.  The  banging  of  a  loom  is  yet 
a  commoner  sound  than  radio  or  grapha- 
phone.  H.  F.  BUTTON. 


Dr.  Curem’s  Sure  Remedies 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  Sy¬ 
racuse,  N.  Y.,  a  play  arranged  by  Mrs. 
McArthur  made  a  great  hit.  Outline  is 
given  below.  The  dialogue  was  mainly 
spontaneous.  This  play  is  recommended 


for  any  meeting  where  the  rural  school 
situation  is  being  considered.  It  may 
be  made  long  or  short,  and  the  dialogue 
according  to  local  conditions.  It  is  amus¬ 
ing  but  at  the  same  time  presents  an  es¬ 
sential  point  clearly  and  emphatically. 

ACT  I. 

Dr.  Curem  is  seated  behind  a  table 
which  holds  a  large  bottle  of  consolida¬ 
tion  oil,  a  jar  of  centralization  pills  and 
a  box  of  State-aid  plasters,  also  a  supply 
of  small  bottles.  (The  oil  is  described 
as  invisible  but  powerful,  the  bottles  all 
being  empty.)  The  pills  ai-e  red  cinna¬ 
mon  drops,  and  the  plaster  small  pieces 
of  gray  cloth.  Patients  enter  one  at  a 
time  and  tell  of  some  trouble  in  their 
school  district.  Dr.  Curem  questions 
them  as  to  what  has  been  done  and  then 
prescribes  the  centralization  pills,  the 


consolidation  oil  and  the  State-aid  plas¬ 
ter,  telling  them  to  take  the  pills  them¬ 
selves  and  give  them  to  the  people  in  the 
district.  The  oil  is  to  be  used  in  various 
ways,  a  few  drops  on  handkerchief,  or  a 
di’op  or  two  in  each  ear.  The  State-aid 
plaster  may  be  used  anywhere  but  is  es¬ 
pecially  effective  when  used  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  as  it  makes  the  patient  stiff¬ 
necked  about  listening  to  anyone  whose 
address  is  not  Albany,  N.  Y.  (The  doc¬ 
tor  does  not  tell  them  this,  however.)  All 
of  these  remedies  will  prepare  the  people 
to  believe  anything  they  hear,  and  Dr. 
Curexn  assures  them  all  that  when  they 
get  a  centralized  school,  all  their  troxx- 
bles  will  be  over.  No  matter  what  their 
complaint  is,  Dr.  Curem  gives  the  same 
advice,  to  centralize. 

First  patient  lives  on  a  dirt  road,  two 
miles  from  school,  too  far  for  children  to 


walk.  Di\  Curem  tells  of  bus  transpor¬ 
tation  to  central  schools  and  gives  medi¬ 
cine  and  advice  to  centralize. 

Second  patient  lives  on  a  small  farm 
and  objects  to  amount  of  tax  he  has  to 
pay  to  keep  up  the  district  school.  Dr. 
Cux-em  assui-es  him  that  taxes  will  be 
lower  under  centralization  on  account  of 
the  State-aid  received  and  gives  the  same 
medicine  and  advice  as  before. 

Third  patient  has  a  large  family  and 
thinks  the  teacher  is  partial,  favoring 
the  neighbor’s  children.  Dr.  Curem  ad¬ 
vises  the  same  remedies  and  also  recom¬ 
mends  the  medicine  be  given  to  the 
teacher  and  the  children. 

Fourth  patient  complains  child  does 
not  receive  enough  individual  attention. 
Dr.  Curem  tells  of  the  wonderful  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  big  centralized  school  and 
gives  same  medicine  and  advises  to  cen¬ 
tralize. 

Fifth  patient  complains  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  quarrel  on  playground  and  is  afraid 
they  will  get  hurt.  Dr.  Curem  assures 
her  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
that  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  centralized 
school  and  gives  the  same  medicine  and 
advice. 

(Other  complaints  may  be  made  by 
patients  and  suggestions  made  by  them 
for  improving  the  conditions  in  their  dis¬ 
trict  but  to  these  the  doctor  gives  scant 
attention.  His  one  and  only  remedy  is 
centralization.) 

ACT  II— (Two  Years  Later) 

All  five  patients  are  waiting  in  the  of¬ 
fice  for  the  doctor.  They  talk  about  their 
big  taxes,  their  schools  being  about  ready 
to  close  and  appear  very  dissatisfied 
with  their  central  schools.  When  the 
doctor  comes  he  questions  them.  No.  l’s 
children  have  to  walk  just  the  same  as 
the  bus  cannot  travel  on  the  dirt  road. 

No.  2  has  more  taxes  than  ever  to 
pay. 

No.  3  has  hard  time  to  get  suitable 
clothing  for  children  to  wear  to  village 
school. 

No.  4’s  child  gets  no  attention  what¬ 
ever.  The  teaclier  hardly  knows  his 
name. 

No.  5  is  afraid  children  will  be  killed 
by  automobiles  as  they  play  in  the  street 
while  waiting  for  the  bus. 

Di\  Curem  tries  to  tell  them  that  what 
they  need  is  more  medicine,  but  they 
seize  him  and  make  him  take  several 
pills,  empty  the  bottle  of  oil  over  his 
head  and  stick  the  State-aid  plasters  over 
his  mouth.  They  then  leave  the  office. 

When  alone  Dr.  Curem  seats  himself 
beside  the  table  in  a  dejected  attitude. 
He  says,  “Now  that  won’t  work.  I  will 
have  to  change  the  medicine  or  think  of 
another  plan.  The  country  people  are 
smarter  than  I  thought.  What  shall  I 
do  next,  I  wonder?”  scratches  head  and 
goes  out  saying,  “Guess  I  had  better  go 
and  call  up  headquarters  (Albany)  for 
suggestions.” 


Spiced  Beef 

Select  a  piece  of  the  flank,  trim  off  the 
coarse  skin,  lay  it  flat  on  the  table,  and, 
with  a  knife,  spread  over  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture :  One  teaspoon  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  one  teaspoon  celery  salt,  half  tea¬ 
spoon  black  pepper,  pinch  of  red  pepper, 
mixed  to  a  smooth  paste  with  vinegar. 
Then  roll  up  the  meat  like  a  jelly  cake, 
the  spice  inside,  tie  it  up,  tie  it  in  a  cloth 
like  a  pudding.  Put  it  into  boiling  water 
and  let  it  boil  2%  hours.  When  cooked 
lift  the  kettle  off  the  stove,  and  allow  the 
water  to  cool  before  removing  the  meat. 
Do  not  take  the  cloth  off  until  cold,  then 
slice  the  meat  for  serving. 


Protectors  Who  Shoot 

I  once  mixed  with  light-hearted  sports 
Who  worshiped  their  gods  out-of-doors 
With  shotguns  and  rifles  of  sorts, 

And  shells  to  suit  all  sorts  of  bores. 

Those  sports  played  at  fake  “game  pro¬ 
tection,” 

A  joke  of  those  jolly  young  elves! 

For  “game  laws”  they  had  great  affec¬ 
tion  ; 

They  ought  to — they  made  them  them¬ 
selves  ! 

They  railed  at  the  game-killing  cat; 

To  the  hoot-owl  and  hawk  they  were 
harsh, 

And  they  always  were  ready  to  swat 
Every  farmer  who  dried  up  a  marsh. 

Those  shooting  “protectors”  of  game 
Gayly  slaughtered  and  slew  through 
the  years; 

And  now,  while  they’re  fixing  the  blame. 
Their  solicitude  moves  me  to  tears. 

And  they  also  share  in  my  weeps 

For  more  shooting-grounds  for  “their” 
game. 

Where  the  birds  will  assemble  in  heaps, 
But  without  any  rights  in  the  same. 

I  am  moved  by  the  wail  of  the  shooter 
For  game  that  has  been  shot  away  ; 

I  deplore  the  sad  fate  of  the  looter 
Whose  victims  have  vanished  to  stay 

"Breed  more  game !”  cries  the  sport  from 
his  blind ; 

“Take  this  dollar !  I  give  beyond  rea¬ 
son  ! 

Kill  any  old  thing  you  can  find. 

But  don’t  touch  my  long  open  season  !” 

— W.  T.  Hornaday, 
in  the  New  York  Times. 


Looking  Into  the  Wyoming  Valley ,  Pennsylvania 
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Flowers,  Shrubs  and  Other 
Ornamentals 

[We  note  constantly  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  these  beautiful  additions  to  the 
farm  and  village  home,  and  shall  devote 
mpi  e  space  to  these  features  of  garden¬ 
ing  in  the  future.] 

The  Laburnum  or  Golden  Chain 

The  pods  I  am  enclosing  are  the  seed 
of  a  flowering  tree  which  blooms  in  the 
Spring  and  has  a  long  spray  of  bright, 
beautiful  yellow  flowers  similar  in  shape 
to  the  Wistaria.  Can  you  give  me  the 
name  of  this  tree,  and  should  the  seed  be 
sown  in  the  Fall  or  Spring?  mrs.  X.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  tree  in  question  is  the  laburnum 
or  golden  chain.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  which  bears  slender  drooping  clus¬ 
ters  of  yellow  pea-sliaped  flowers  in  late 
Spring,  followed  by  flat  pods.  The  leaves 
are  compound,  having  three  leaflets; 
they  remain  green  until  they  fall.  The 
hardy  variety  ordinarily  grown  in  the 
North  is  Laburnum  anagyroides,  also 
known  as  L.  vulgare.  It  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful  when  in  bloom,  but  is  not  as  fre¬ 
quently  seen  here  as  in  Great  Britain, 
tteed  should  be  sown  in  Spring. 

Care  of  Night-blooming  Cereus 

I  have  a  cactus  plant  called  the  night¬ 
blooming  Cereus.  What  is  the  best  way 
to  take  care  of  it?  mrs.  m.  f. 

Maryland. 

Several  species  of  cactus  are  known 
as  night-blooming  Cereus,  one  of  the 
most  popular  being  a  Hylocereus  or  Sele- 
nicereus,  formerly  called  Cereus  triangu¬ 
laris.  It  has  three-angled  undulating 
stems,  which  are  often  trained  against 
a  trellis.  The  flowers  are  creamy,  large 
and  sweet-scented.  They  all  enjoy  an 
open,  porous,  sandy  soil  with  good  drain¬ 


plants  are  usually  propagated  by  division 
of  the  roots,  because  the  dwarf  forms  do 
not  usually  seed  as  freely  as  the  original 
type.  However  fresh  seed  germinates 
well  in  congenial  soil,  under  glass.  These 
greenhouse  sorts  should  not  be  sown  out 
of  doors.  Rather  rough-grained  sandy 
soil  is  preferred,  the  seed  being  sown 
half  an  inch  deep.  The  climbing  aspara¬ 
gus  used  so  extensively  as  florists’  greens 
is  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  green¬ 
house  in  February,  and  potted  on  as  the 
plants  increase  in  size. 

2. — Chrysanthemums  are  propagated 
by  cuttings,  or  division  of  the  roots.  Di¬ 
vision  is  commonly  practiced  with  the 
hardy  outdoor  sorts,  though  these  are 
also  increased  from  cuttings.  Stock 
plants  are  selected  after  flowering,  and 
usually  heeled  in  on  a  greenhouse  bench 
where  they  can  be  kept  cool  without  risk 
of  freezing.  Specimen  plants  are  started 
from  cuttings  as  early  as  December  and 
January,  but  April  and  May  are  desir¬ 
able  for  most  plants.  Short,  soft,  stocky 
growths  are  used  for  cuttings,  which  are 
put  in  a  sand  bed  in  the  propagating 
house,  and  given  a  moderate  temperature 
with  a  free  circulation  of  air.  The  cut¬ 
tings  are  potted  in  thumb  pots,  using  a 
light  compost,  when  the  roots  are  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  when  growing 
well  they  are  moved  to  a  cold  frame.  Re¬ 
potting  is  attended  to  as  they  increase 
in  size;  if  they  are  to  be  planted  out  in 
greenhouse  benches  this  may  be  done  in 
June. 


A  Cheerful  Parrot 

I  have  a  parrot,  a  Mexican  double  yel¬ 
low-head  ;  he  is  a  beauty,  and  very  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  playful.  He  has  a  tin  bak¬ 
ing  powder  can  that  he  loves  to  roll  on 
the  floor,  and  he  always  has  two  or  three 
small  cans  in  his  cage.  He  cannot  go 
to  sleep  at  night  if  one  is  missing,  and 


How  the  Bulbs  Grow  in  Holland 
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age,  and  a  warm  sunny  situation.  Suf- 
lieient  water  must  be  given  to  keep  the 
soil  moist,  but  never  wet;  after  bloom¬ 
ing  the  plants  may  be  rested  by  lessen¬ 
ing  the  water  supply  for  about  two 
months,  then  bringing  into  full  light  and 
watering  with  more  freedom  as  they  start 
into  active  growth  again.  Their  require¬ 
ments  are  very  simple ;  with  light, 
warmth  and  intelligent  watering  they  al¬ 
ways  do  well. 

Myrtus  Communis 

I  was  glad  to  read  Mr.  Hales’  mention 
of  the  above-named  plant,  as  I  had  one 
years  ago  as  a  small  girl  at  home,  and 
this  Summer  received  another  in  neigh¬ 
borly  exchange.  Some  of  the  readers 
may  have  this  plant  as  poet's  myrtle  or 
bride’s  myrtle.  In  the  days  gone  by  a 
poet  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  this 
glossy  small-leaved  plant  in  some  coun- 
t  ries. 

The  name  bride’s  myrtle  explains  it¬ 
self  partially.  My  first  plant  came  from 
a  myrtle  brought  by  its  owner  from 
Sweden.  Orange  blossoms  are  not  plen¬ 
tiful'  there,  so  the  bridal  wreath  is  made 
of  the  evergreen  house  plant,  Myrtus 
communis,  and  as  the  branches  are 
studded  with  small  creamy  flowers  the 
effect  must  be  charming.  The  bride 
starts  her  myrtles  from  the  twigs  in  her 
bridal  wreath,  and  when  her  daughter 
becomes  a  bride,  these  furnish  the  wed¬ 
ding  wreath.  Last  Summer  I  learned 
that  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the  same 
custom  prevails,  and  doubtless  my  plant 
is  a  descendant  of  a  bridal  wreath. 

MOTHER  BEE. 

Propagating  Ornamental  Asparagus 
and  Chrysanthemums 

1. — I  have  some  red  berries  that  I 
picked  from  an  asparagus  plant  (or 
fern).  Can  plants  (for  decorative  use 
only  and  not  for  the  vegetable)  be  grown 
from  the  seed  inside  these  berries?  If  so, 
can  they  be  planted  outdoors  now  and 
how  long  will  it  take  them  to  grow?  Do 
they  grow  better  in  a  sunny  or  a  shady 
position?  2. — Can  slips  be  taken  from 
perennial  Chrysanthemums  or  do  they 
have  to  be  parted  at  the  root?  If  slips 
can  be  taken  when  is  the  best  time  to  do 
this  and  how  do  you  go  about  it?  A.  F. 

Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

1. — The  ornamental  varieties  of  as¬ 
paragus  grown  as  house  and  greenhouse 


he  would  not  keep  quiet  enough  for  any¬ 
one  else  to  go  to  sleep  if  he  did  not  have 
them  all  with  him.  He  is  very  fond  of 
music ;  he  will  step  out  a  tune,  especially 
“Yankee  Doodle,”  when  it  is  drummed 
out  with  one  of  his  cans  for  him.  He 
spreads  his  tail  and  wings  and  steps  it 
out,  going  in  a  circle.  He  can  whistle 
and  sing,  and  say  a  lot  of  words  and 
some  sentences. 

The  parrot  sits  up  to  the  table  and 
eats  baked  potatoes  and  butter,  and 
sweet  corn.  He  will  have  about  five  tea¬ 
spoons  of  corn,  one  at  a  time.  He  takes 
the  outside  skin  off  and  eats  the  soft 
part.  He  is  fond  of  a  piece  of  apple 
from  apple  pie,  and  a  little  of  the  crisp 
crust.  He  likes  new  buttermilk  biscuit 
and  butter,  and  toasted  entire  wheat 
bread  and  butter.  He  has  a  little  piece 
of  raw  apple  once  in  a  while  or  a  piece 
of  banana.  He  has  a  piece  of  beef  suet 
when  I  am  cooking  steak ;  he  is  very  fond 
of  it.  I  keep  sunflower  seed  in  his  seed 
dish  always.  He  is  a  healthy  bird ;  once 
he  got  something  that  gave  him  dysen¬ 
tery,  and  I  took  a  piece  of  cracker  and 
covered  it  with  olive  oil,  and  then  shook 
on  a  thick  coating  of  cayenne  pepper.  He 
ate  that  off  and  I  repeated  the  treatment, 
and  in  an  hour  or  so  he  was  a  great  deal 
better,  and  a  few  hours,  well.  I  always 
keep  the  bottom  of  the  cage  covered  with 
gravel,  and  he  likes  to  eat  garden  loam 
out  of  a  flower  pot.  I  let  him  out  of 
his  cage  every  day  and  he  flies  and 
Plays.  h.  f.  B. 

Maine. 


“I've  had  a  hard  day,”  said  the  tired 
business  man  aboard  the  evening  train 
for  home.  “One  of  my  office  boys  asked 
the  afternoon  off  to  attend  his  aunt’s 
funeral.  So,  being  onto  his  scheme,  as 
I  thought,  I  said  I'd  go  along,  too.”  His 
friend  chuckled.  “Great  idea  !  Was  it 
a  good  game?”  “That's  where  I  lost  out,” 
sadly  admitted  the  man  of  business.  “It 
was  his  aunt's  funeral.” — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 


A  warehouse  fire  which  threatened  to 
destroy  several  million  bushels  of  Kan¬ 
sas  wheat  was  extinguished  before  it 
could  do  much  good. — Life. 


THIS  CHRISTMAS 

A 

i 

GIVE 

ELECTRICAL 

GIFTS 

THEY  KEEP  ON  GIVING 

☆  ★  ☆ 

SAVE  SOMEONE  DRUDGERY.  Electrical 

gifts  are  pr'actical  gifts . . .  lighten  women’s 
drudgery  in  the  home.  This  year  women 
want  gifts  they  can  use ! 

SAVE  SOMEONE  TIME.  Electrical  gifts 
give  new-found  hours  of  leisure,  too  .  .  . 
do  housework  many  times  faster  than  by 
hand. 

SAVE  YOURSELF  MONEY.  When  you 
buy  electrical  gifts,  you  stretch  your  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  limit.  Here  are  gifts  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  ever  ...  in  gay  colors,  rich 
nickel  and  chromium.  Many  new  im¬ 
provements,  too  .  .  .  yet  prices  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  Gifts  that  are  good  not 
for  just  one  Christmas  but  a  dozen.  And 
a  penny  or  so  an  hour  for  electricity  will 
run  them! 

RURAL  SERVICE  DIVISION 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
December  12,  1931. 

MILK 

December:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
Imtterfat,  201  -210-mile  zone,  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A.  $1.11;  2B,  $1.71;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  Imtterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2, 
$1.25;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 


Creamery,  fresh, 

fancy, . . . 

....  $o 

.31% 

Extra,  92  score 

....... 

_ $0.30%  @$0 

•  30% 

Firsts,  88  to  91 

score  . . . . 

. 20%  @ 

.30 

Lower  grades  . 

. . 

. 24  %@ 

.25 

Ladles  . 

. 21  ® 

.  -I 

Packing  stock  . .  . 

. 

. 13  @ 

.18% 

Renovated  . 

. . 

. 24%  ® 

.25 

Sweet  fancy  . 

. 

. 33  ® 

.33% 

Extra  . 

.32(4® 

.32% 

Firsts  . 

. 30  @ 

.32 

Seconds  . 

. 27  ® 

.28 

Centralized  . 

. 24%® 

.28 

CHEESE 

State,  held  specials  . $0.16  @$0.18 

Fresh,  special  . 15  @  .15% 

Average  run  to  fancy . 13%®  .14% 

Young  America,  fresh  . 14 %@ 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy 

(including  premiums)..., 


.15 


Average  ext 
Extra  firsts 


Nearby  mixed 
Mixed  pullets 
Pacific  Coast  . . 
Mixed  colors  . . 
Gathered,  best  . 
Fair  to  good  .. 


POTATOES 


@$0.43 

..  .40 

® 

.41 

. .  .35 

@ 

.36 

. .  .33 

®> 

.34 

. .  .31 

@ 

.32 

. .  .29 

®> 

.30 

. .  .30 

® 

.30(4 

.  .  .27 

®) 

.28 

@ 

.42 

.  .  .44 

@ 

.46 

.  .  .40 

®! 

.44 

.  .  .17 

@ 

.30 

Jersey,  150  lbs . 

Long  Island,  150  lbs . 

Maine,  180  lbs . 

Idaho,  100  lbs . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Maryland,  bu. . . 
Jersey,  bu . 


.  .  $1.4O@$1.50 


Beets,  100  bchs. 


.$0.60  @$1.35 
,85@ 

.C0@ 

.  1.25@ 

.  ,50@ 

.  .60(5! 

.  1.00(5) 

.50(5! 

.  1.00@ 


1.75 
1.40 

2.75 
1.00 
1.00 

1.75 
2.00 

2.75 


,75@  1.75 
1.75@  1.90 
2.00@  2.15 
,50@  .75 

,50@  1.75 

VEGETABLES 

. $2.50@$3.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  fit . 06@  .16 

Cabbage,  ton  . 1S.00@2L.00 

Carrots,  100  bchs . 3.00@  4.00 

Bu.  bskt . 75®  1.00 

Cauliflower,  bu .  1.00@  2.2o 

Celery,  doz . 65@  1.00 

Celery  knobs,  100  bchs .  8.00@10.00 

Cucumbers,  I'la.,  bu .  3.50@  4.50 

Eggplant,  bu . 1.25@  3.25 

Horseradish,  bbl .  2.00@  7.00 

Kale,  bu . 50@  .75 

Lettuce,  bu . 50@  3.<o 

Onions,  N.  Y.  State,  yel.,  100  lbs..  2.50(5  3.25 

50  lbs .  1.35®  1.65 

Midwestern,  white,  50  lbs .  1.25(5!  1.75 

Yellow,  50  lbs .  1.40®  1.75 

Parsley,  bu . 75®  1.00 

Peas,  bu .  5.00®  8.50 

Peppers,  bu .  2.0()@  3.50 

Radishes,  bu . 75®  1.L5 

Spinach,  bu . '('5®  1.50 

Squash.  Hubbard,  bbl . 1.75®  2.25 

String  beans,  bu . 50®  3.50 

Tomatoes,  Cal.,  lug  .  1.50®  4.35 

Fla.,  crt .  1.50®  8.00 

Cuba,-  crt . 4.38®  7.88 

Repacked,  crt .  3.25®  4.50 

Carton  .  2.00®  2.50 

Watercress,  100  bchs .  1.00®  2.50 

FRUITS 

Apples,  20-Ounce,  bskt . 

R.  I.  Greening  . 

Wealthy  . 

McIntosh  . 

Baldwin  . 

King  . 

Cranberries,  %  -bbl .  box  . 

Crabapples,  bu.  bskt . 

Pears,  En.,  bu . 

DRIED  BEANS— Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs .  $4.00 

Pea  .  3.35 

Red  kidney  .  _  4-35 

White  kidney  . $5.50@$5.75 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb . $0.32®  $0.33 

Fair  to  good  . 28®  .30 

Roosters  . 10®  .15 

Fowls  . 19®  .27 

Ducks  . 16®  .20 

Geese  . 12®  .20 

Turkeys,  No.  1,  nearby . 30®  .33 

Virginia  . 29®  .32* 

Northwestern  . 28®)  .31 

Western  . 28®  .30 

Southwestern  . 27®  .29 

Southeastern  . 27®  .29 

Choice,  3  to  5c  under  No.  1. 

Medium,  5  to  6c  under  No.  1. 

Old  toms  . 22®  .25 

Old  hens  . 24@  .28 

Squabs,  lb.,  ungraded . 30@  .40 

Graded  . 30®  .45 

Dark,  doz .  2.00®  2.50 

Culls,  doz . 1.50®  2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 
Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb . $0.20@$0.24 

Chickens,  large  breeds,  best .  .23 

Small  breeds,  best  .  .21 

Roosters  . 12®  .13 

Ducks  . 19®  .25 

Geese  . 12®  .20 

Rabbits,  lb . 10@  .18 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  100  lbs . $0.25@$8.00 

Bulls  .  4.00®  4.50 

Cows  .  2.00®  4.25 

Calves,  best  .  9.00®  10.00 

Common  to  good  .  4.00®  7.00 

Sheep  .  2.00®  3.25 

Lambs  . 5.25®  5.75 

Hogs  .  5.00®  5.25 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb . $0.08@$0.09 

Good  to  choice . 05®  .07 

Lambs,  hothouse,  head  .  2.00®  8.00 

Pigs.  8  to  16  lbs . 15®  .20 

-  Steers,  100  lbs .  16.00@19.00 

Bulls  .  7.50®  9.00 

Cows  .  9.00®11.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1  . $18.00®  19.00 

No.  2  . 16.00®  17. 00 

No.  3  . 13.00® 15.00 

Clover,  mixed  . 13.00@20.00 

Straw,  rye  . 16.00@18.00 

Oat  and  wheat  .  11.00 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  . $0.75% 

Corn,  No.  2  yellow  . 57% 

Oats,  No.  2  white  . 37% 

Eye  . .01% 


FEED 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations; 


City  bran  .  $21.85 

Standard  middlings  .  22.35 

Red-dog  .  24.85 

Hominy  feed  .  24.60 

Cottonseed  meal  .  25.50 


Retail  Prices  at  New  York 


Current  prices  in  public  market. 

Butter,  best,  lb . $0.3S@$0.40 

Milk,  grade  A,  qt .  .15 

Grade  B  .  .12 

Eggs.  best,  doz . 50®  .55 

Gathered,  doz . 30®  .45 

Turkeys,  nearby.  13  to  15  lbs . 43®  .45 

young,  12  to  14  lbs . 35®  .37 

Y’oung,  8  to  11  lbs . 34®  .36 

Old  toms  . 33®  .35 

Broilers,  plump . 38®  .40 

Frying  chickens  . 28®!  .31 

Roasting  chickens,  over  5  lbs . 35®  .37 

4  to  4%  lbs . 31®  .33 

Fowls,  over  5  lbs . 34®  .35 

3%  to  4%  lbs . 27®  .31 

2%  to  3%  lbs . 25®  .27 

Ducks,  Long  Island  . 25®  .27 

Guineas,  young,  pair  .  2.00®  2.25 

Squabs,  %  to  1  lb.  each  . 57®  .65 

Old  roosters,  soup  chickens  . 22®  .23 

Goslings,  10  to  12  lbs . 28®1  .30 

Capons.  8  to  9  lbs . 47®  .50 

6  to  7  lbs . 43®  .45 

Hams,  fresh . 18®  .22 

Smoked  . 20@  .24 

Cal . 12®  .15 

Steak,  chuck  . 20®  .24 

Flank  . 24®!  .28 

Round  . 3S@  .40 

Sirloin  . 38®  .42 

Porterhouse  . 42®  .48 

Corned  beef,  plate  and  navel . 08®  .12 

Choice  rump  . 28®  .32 

Pork,  shoulder  . 14®  .IS 

Loin  . 18®  .22 

Loin,  half  or  whole  . 15®  .16 

Chops,  end  cut  . 18®  .24 

Chops,  middle  cut  . 25®  .30 

Bacon  . 25®  .30 

Veal,  breast,  neck  . 14®  .18 

Stewing  . 12®  .18 

Shoulder . 18®  .22 

Rump  . 22®  .26 

Leg  . 22®  .26 

Chops  . 27®  .33 

Cutlets  . 39®  .45 

Lambs,  leg . 22®  .25 

Breast  . 08®  .12 

Forequarters  . 14®  .18 

Shoulder  chops  . 20®  .24 

Rib  chops  . 24®  .28 

Loin  chops  .  . . 34®  .40 

Beef,  chuck  pot  roast  . 24®  .2S 

Top  sirloin  . 30®  .34 

Rib  roast . 28®!  .32 

Beef  liver  . 20®  .22 

Calves  liver  . 65@  .75 

White  potatoes,  10  lbs .  .15 

Sweet  potatoes,  3  lbs .  .10 

Onions  .  05 

Yellow  turnips,  3  lbs .  .10 

Beets,  bch . 04®  .06 

Carrots,  bch . 07®  .10 

Celery,  bch . 10®>  .15 

Cauliflower,  head  .  15.®  .25 

Lettuce,  head  . 08®  .15 

Tomatoes  . 15®  .20 

Cabbage  . 04®  .06 

Peas  . 1S@  .20 

String  beans  . 10®  .12 

Spinach  . 08®  .10 

Brussels  sprouts,  qt . 15@  .20 

Cranberries,  2  lbs . 19®  .25 

Broccoli,  belt.,  large  . 25®  .35 

Artichokes,  each  . 08®  .12 

Eating  apples,  doz . 25®  .35 

Cooking  . 03®  .05 

California  oranges,  doz . 35®  .55 

Grapefruit,  each  . 05@  .12 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massaculi- 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Moderate  suxtplies  of  most  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  have  experienced  few  important  price 
changes  at  Boston  during  the  past  week.  Apples 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  except  nearby, 
have  been  in  heavy  supply.  Holdings  on  track 
have  increased  to  a  total  of  87  cars  at  the 
close  of  this  week,  the  largest  we  have  record 
of.  Cabbage,  onions  and  potatoes  were  firm. 
Celery  was  slightly  weaker  due  in  part  to  warm 
weather  which  has  forced  early  marketing.  Tfie 
wool  market  was  firm  at  unchanged  prices.  Eggs, 
poultry  and  butter  showed  little  change. 

Apples. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
steady  on  good  stock.  Native  various  varieties 
ordinary  40c  to  $1.  Baldwins  best  $1  to  $1.50, 
few  extra  fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  fancy 
$1.50  to  $2.50,  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.75  std. 
bu.  box.  Me.  AVoIf  River  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.  Va. 
U.  S.  1  Yorks  and  Staymaus  75c  to  $1.25,  poorer 
50c  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S. 
Utility  65  to  85c.  U.  S.  1  best  90c  to  $1.10  bu. 
bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light",  demand  good. 
Texas  $1  to  $1.23%  crt.  Native  cut  off  75c  to 
$1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  bchd.  $2  to  $2.25  crt. 

Cabbage. - Supply  moderately  light,  demand 

slow.  Native  white  35  to  75c.  Savoy  35  to 
60c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish,  best  mostly 
lc  lb.,  poorer  lower. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  cut  off  60c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y. 
cut  and  washed  75  to  85c  bu.  bskt.  Calif,  bchd. 
$1.60  to  $1.70  %  crt..  $3  to  $3.50  crt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  white  mostly  $1.25  to  $2.25.  poorer 
51.  Pascal  $1.50  to  $3.50,  mostly  $2.50  to  $3 
std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3  crt.,  $2.30  to  $3.  Calif. 
%  crt.  $2.75  to  $3.30. 

Cranberries.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.  % -bbl.  erts.  Early  Blacks  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
Howes  $1.50  to  $2. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Hot¬ 
house  native  ordinary  $3  to  $6;  best  mostly  $7 
to  $9  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.  cartons  fancy,  mostly 
$1.25  doz. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  25  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  15  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $3  to  $4  crt.,  poorer 
low  as  $1.  Fla.  1%  bu.  Big  Boston  $1.25  hamp. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  75c  to  $1.25  std.  bu.  box.  Mass, 
yellow  large  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.50  50  lbs.  N. 
Y.  med.  mostly  $1.10  to  $1.35,  few  large  $1.50 
50  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  50  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs.  Green 
Mts.  best  mostly  SO  to  85c  bag.  P.  E.  I.  90 
lbs.  few  sales  $1.65  to  $1.73  bag. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  60  to  83c,  few  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Tex.  Savoy  90c  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supply  moderately  heavy,  demand 
good.  Turban  $2  to  $2.50  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard 
Native  $1.25  to  $2.25  bbl.  $35  to  $50,  few  $60 
ton.  Ohio  $25  to  $35  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Hothouse  native  10  to  18c,  few  extra  fancy  20e. 
Ohio  best  $1  to  $1.23  8-lb.  bskt.  Calif,  outdoor 
best  $1.50  to  $2,  poorer  lower  lug. 

Turnips.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  Ruta  or  Purple  Top,  33  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 
P.  E.  I.  Ruta  sales  mostly  50  to  65e  50  lbs. 


Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  market  firm¬ 
er.  No.  1  Timothy  $19.50.  Clover  mixed,  red, 
$18.50;  Alsike  $19  ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  31c. 
Firsts  29  to  30%c.  Seconds  27%  to  28%c  lb. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries, 
Brown  extras  46c;  white  extras  43  to  45c. 
Fresh  eastern  40  to  42c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderately  heavy, 
market  steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  23  to  28c;  3 
to  3%  lbs.,  20  to  21c.  Broilers  22  to  30c.  Na¬ 
tive  21  to  25c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  22  to  25c; 
4%  lbs.,  25  to  26c.  Roosters  16  to  17c  lb.  Na¬ 
tive  chickens  24  to  30c.  Live  poultry  steady. 
Fowls  20  to  21c.  Leghorns  18c.  Chickens  large 
21  to  23c.  Leghorns  18  to  19c.  Roosters  12c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  18  to 
20c.  Extra,  1931.  22  to  25c.  Fresh  15%  %  16%c. 
Western  held  17%  to  19c.  Extra  1931  21  to 
22c.  Fresh  15  to  16c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.- — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $4.25  to 
$4.30.  Calif,  small  white  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes  $3  to  $5.25.  Red  kidney  $5.25  to  $5.50. 
Lima  $6.50  to  $7  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Demand  slightly  im¬ 
proved  with  moderate  inquiry.  Prices  un¬ 
changed. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing.  24  to  25c; 
clothing.  19  to  20c:  %  blood,  combing.  23  to 
24c;  clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing.  23  to  24c; 
clothing,  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to  21%c: 
clothing.  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  60  to  62c; 
clothing,  48  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing,  50  to  53c; 
clothing,  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing,  42  to 
45c:  clothing.  38  to  40c:  %  blood,  combing, 

36  to  38c;  clothing.  35  to  36c;  Terr,  fine,  comb¬ 
ing,  58  to  60c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood, 
combing,  53  to  35c;  clothing,  47  to  49c;  % 
blood,  combing,  47  to  50c;  clothing,  42  to  45c; 
%  blood,  combing,  40  to  43c;  clothing,  37  to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs.  —  Supply  very  light,  market  mostly 
steady,  demand  light.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.50  to  $5. 

Cattle.- — Supply  rather  light,  market  on  cows 
mostly  steady  to  50c  higher  than  last  week; 
some  sales  better  grade  stock  50c  to  $1  above 
quotations;  bulls  and  vealers  mostly  steady, 
some  sales  vealers  at  $8:  demand  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $2  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $4  to  $7;  cull 
and  common,  $2  to  $4. 

Sheep. — A  few  limited  offerings  sold  slowly 
around  $3. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  weak 
to  around  $10  lower;  demand  draggy.  A  few 
selected  offerings  sold  slightly  higher.  Choice, 
head,  $100  to  $120;  good.  $70  to  $100;  medium, 
$50  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 


(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Nov.  28,  1931.) 


Market. — Beef  steers  and  yearlings  after  show¬ 
ing  considerable  weaknes  at  mid-week  became 
more  active  and  closed  fully  steady,  with  week’s 
opening  prices.  Receipts  include  liberal  supply 
of  local  short  fed  bullocks,  top  yearlings  and 
medium  weights  $7.50,  bulk  $6.25  to  $7.  Bulls, 
she  stock  and  cutters  practically  unchanged, 
bulk  fat  heifers  $5.75  to  $6.25;  medium  bulls 
$4.75  to  $5.23:  butcher  cows  $4  to  $4.50;  cut¬ 
ters  $2  to  $2.75.  Stockers  and  feeders  in  lib¬ 
eral  supply,  fair  country  demand,  steady  to 
strong,  bulk  $4.75  to  $5.50.  Calves  closing 
about  steady,  top  vealers  $8.50. 

Hogs  steady  with  week’s  23c  decline,  top  ISO 
to  260-lb.  westerns  $6. 

Sheep  steady,  good  and  choice  lambs  $7  to 


$7.25. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Nov.  28,  1931:  Cat¬ 
tle,  90  cars;  34  St.  Paul,  12  Chicago,  10  Vir¬ 
ginia.  8  West  Virginia,  S  St.  Louis,  7  Sioux 
City,  3  Texas,  2  Kansas  City,  2  Tennessee,  2 
Omaha,  1  Buffalo,  1  Kentucky;  containing  2,- 
876  head.  544  head  trucked  in  from  nearby; 
total  cattle,  3,420  head,  353  calves,  2,820  hogs, 
487  sheep. 


RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.— Good,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $7.50  to 
$8.25;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.30  to  $7.50; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.50;  good, 
1.100  to  1.300  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25;  medium,  1,- 
100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  good,  1,300  to 
1,500  lbs.,  $7.30  to  $8,25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.25  to 
$6.75;  good,  550  to  830  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $6.25; 
medium.  550  to  830  lbs.,  $3  to  $5.73;  common, 
530  to  830  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $3. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  good,  $3.75  to 
$4.23;  common  and  medium,  $2.73  to  $3.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $2.75. 

Bulls.- — Good  and  choice,  beef,  $5  to  $6.25; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $5;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $8  to  $8.50;  me¬ 
dium.  $7.23  to  $8;  cull  and  common,  $6  to  $7.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
300  to  800  lbs..  $5.25  to  $6.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good  and 
choice.  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $7;  common  and 
medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $3.75  to  $5.50. 

Hogs.— Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  It.  wt.,  good  and  choice, 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6; 
hvy  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5.50 
to  $6;  hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350  lbs., 
$5.25  to  $5.75:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good,  275 
to  500  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 


Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). 
— Bran,  toil,  $26.30;  shorts,  $27;  hominy.  $29; 
middlings,  $29:  linseed,  $42;  gluten.  $28.50; 
ground  oats.  $31:  Soy-bean  meal,  $36;  hog- 
meal,  $34.50;  cottonseed.  41  per  cent,  $40: 
dairy  feed,  16  per  cent,  $28;  dairy  feed.  IS  per 
cent,  $30.50;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent,  $34;  dairy 
feed,  24  per  cent,  $35;  dairy  feed,  25  per  cent, 
836;  dairy  feed.  32  per  cent,  $37.50;  horse  feed, 
83  per  cent.  $34;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $30;  Alfalfa, 
reground,  $31.50. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Arrival  of  Winter  weather  is  tending  to 
stiffen  produce  prices  in  some  lines.  Apples  are 
steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery,  prints,  36c;  tubs,  34c;  firsts,  28  to 
29c:  undergrades,  26c.  Cheese,  steady;  new 
daisies,  17c;  longhorn,  17  to  18c;  brick  Swiss, 
22c;  limburger,  25c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby 
fancy,  43  to  45c;  grade  A,  36  to  41c;  grade  B, 
23  to  25c;  grade  C,  20  to  21c;  nearby  at  market, 
22  to  39c;  western,  21  to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  easy;  fowls,  19 
to  27c:  broilers,  28  to  33c;  fryers,  23  to  27c; 
roasters,  25  to  26c;  old  roosters,  12  to  15c; 
ducks,  19  to  23c;  geese,  18  to  20c;  turkeys,  29 
to  30c.  Live  poultry,  easy;  fowls,  15  to  22c; 
springers.  16  to  23c:  old  roosters,  13  to  14e: 
ducks,  17  to  20c;  geese,  13  to  17c;  turkeys,  31 
to  33e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady;  Rus¬ 
set,  Ini.,  35  to  30c;  Stark.  50  to  60c;  Banana, 
40  to  50c;  Rome  Beauty,  60  to  05c;  Wolf  River, 
Greening,  50  to  75c;  Baldwin,  60  to  75c;  Hub- 
bardson,  Tallman  Sweet,  65  to  75c;  Wealthy, 
Twenty  Ounce,  90c  to  $1;  Jonathan,  Cortland. 
$1  to  $1.25;  King,  60c  to  $1;  Northern  Spy,  $1 
to  $1.40;  Snow,  50c  to  $1.25;  French  Spits,  7oc 
to  $1.25:  Delicious,  50e  to  $1.50;  McIntosh, 
$1.35  to  $2.  Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
35  to  40c;  N.  J..  150-lb.  bag,  $1.50;  sweets,  N. 
J..  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  unions. — Beans,  steady:  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $3.30;  marrow,  $4;  red  kidney,  $5; 


white  kidney;  $6.50.  Onions,  firm;  home  grown, 
bu..  $1.25  to  $1.65;  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  85c  to 
$1.25;  Spanish,  crate.  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box. 
$1.75  to  $2.35;  grapes,  Cal.,  lug.  $1.15  to  $2; 
lioneydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  oranges. 
Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $5.50;  Fla.,  $3  to  $4.25;  per¬ 
simmons,  Cal.,  lug,  $1.25;  pomegranates.  Cal., 
lug.,  $1.60;  tangerines,  Fla.,  half  box,  $2  to  $3. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$3.25;  asparagus.  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $0;  beans, 
green  and  wax,  bu.,  $1  to  $3;  beets,  bu.,  35  to 
50c;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt..  8  to  14c;  broccoli, 
6-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  65c;  cabbage,  bu.,  20  to  30c; 
carrots,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.25;  celery,  doz.,  50  to  80c;  cucumbers,  Fla., 
lug.  $4.50;  endive,  doz.,  60  to  65c;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
bskt.,  30  to  35e:  mushrooms,  1-lb.  carton,  20  to 
25c;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu.,  $3.50 
to  $4.50;  peppers.  Cal.,  crate.  $2.75  to  $3: 
pumpkins,  bu..  25  to  35c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
15  to  18c;  spinach,  bu..  75c  to  $1;  squash,  ton. 
$10  to  $40;  tomatoes.  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to  $1.35; 
turnips,  bu..  35  to  60c. 

Honey,  steady;  new  clover,  24-sec.  case,  $3 
to  $4. 

Feeds.— Hay,  steady:  Timothy,  baled,  ton,  $13 
to  $14:  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $14;  oat  straw,  $7 
to  $7.50;  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $15;  standard 
middlings,  $15;  red-dog.  $18.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
30  per  cent  protein.  $22.50;  oilmeal.  34  per  cent, 
$31.50;  hominy,  $22;  gluten.  $20.50;  oatfeed, 
$7.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu..  $2.50;  Alfalfa,  $12.50; 
Alsike,  $10:  clover,  $11  to  $11.25.  C.  H.  B. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

BUTTER 

Higher  scoring  than  extra.  32%  to  35%e:  92 
score.  31  %e:  91  score,  30%c;  90  score,  29%e; 
89  score,  28%c;  88  score,  28c;  87  score,  27%c; 
86  score,  27c. 

EGGS 

Fresh  extra  firsts,  38c;  firsts,  in  new  cases, 
33c:  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand  cases,  33c;  fresh 
seconds,  24  to  26c;  refrigerator  extra  firsts,  21% 
to  23c:  firsts,  20%  to  21c;  seconds,  18  to  19c? 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  in  cases, 
44  to  46c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Turkeys. — Fancy,  nearby,  34  to  35c;  fair  to 
good  nearby,  30  to  33c:  fancy  northwestern,  32 
to  34c:  fancy  western,  32  to  33c;  fancy  south¬ 
western.  30  to  31c:  fair  to  good,  25  to  28c;  old 
toms,  26  to  28c.  Fowls. — Fresh-killed,  in  boxes, 
weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  27c;  4’/,  lbs.,  24  to 
25c:  4  lbs..  22  to  23c;  3  to  3%  lbs..  20  to  21c; 
2%  lbs.,  19c;  under  2%  lbs..  17  to  18c;  broilers, 
1%  lbs.,  28c:  2  lbs.,  25c;  2%  to  3  lbs.,  21c;  3% 
lbs..  22c;  4  lbs.,  24c;  4%  lbs.,  25  to  26c;  5  lbs. 
or  over.  30c:  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  western, 
weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  15c;  under  5  lbs.,  12  to 
14c.  Ducks. — Western,  18  to  21c.  Geese,  17 
to  20c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls. — Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks,  25c;  mixed 
colors,  fancy,  22  to  23c;  White  Leghorns,  fancy, 
19  to  20c;  ordinary,  15  to  18c;  roasting  chick¬ 
ens.  fancy,  large,  23c;  springers,  fancy,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  medium-sized,  21  to  23c;  small- 
sized  springers,  2%  lbs.  or  under,  22  to  24c; 
mixed  color  springers,  as  to  quality,  18  to  20c; 
White  Leghorn  springers,  small,  20c;  large,  15 
to  17c;  old  roosters,  15  to  16c;  ducks,  large, 
White  Pekin,  young.  20  to  21c;  ducks,  mixed 
colors,  old,  17  to  19c;  Muscovy  ducks,  17  to 
18c;  turkeys,  fancy,  young,  28  to  30c;  hens  pre¬ 
ferred;  old  toms,  23c;  geese,  fat,  IS  to  20c;  or¬ 
dinary,  15  to  17c:  guineas,  young,  2  lbs.  each  or 
over.  $1.25;  per  pair,  under  2  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.10; 
old  guineas,  70c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young,  25c; 
old,  30  to  35c. 

APPLES 

Stavman.  No.  1,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Green¬ 
ing.  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  all  varieties,  common 
to  good,  65c  to  $1.15. 

VEGETABLES 

Carrots,  bu..  65  to  90c;  cabbage,  ton,  $20  to 
$22:  lettuce,  %-bbl.  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  onions, 
50  lbs.,  $1.35  to  $1.60;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  75 
to  90c. 


“How  did  your  father  know  we  went 
out  in  the  car  yesterday?”  “Quite  sim¬ 
ple  !  Remember  that  stout  gentleman  we 
ran  into?  That  was  father.” — Answers. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


gAULlVL  POflllRY 


ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  !!0,  West  W ashlngton  Market,  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  lime  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave. ,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Don’s,  Bradstreet's  or  any  commercial  agency 

Ship  Your  Eggs 

. . . to  . . . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 


Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Son’s,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 

For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


SHIP  YOUK  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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BY  MRS.  CHARLES  McARTHUR 
CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

“Here  come  those  two  old  fellows 
again,”  said  Mr.  Tree  as  he  shook  his 
brows  and  head  in  the  Autumn  wind. 
“They  are  like  myself,  getting  old. 
Grandpa  Hayes  looks  and  walks  feebly, 
hut  Grandpa  Wood  looks  real  smart  to¬ 
day.  They  will  meet  about  here  as  usual 
and  rest  awhile,  probably." 

“I  like  to  hear  them  talk,”  said  Mrs. 
Tree.  “They  tell  so  many  things  that  I 
know  are  true,  because  I  have  watched 
them  happen  since  I  have  stood  here  on 
the  hill.” 

.Tust  then  the  two  old  men  met  and 
seated  themselves  in  the  shade  by  the 
roadside  with  smothered  groans  of  weari¬ 
ness. 

“Well  Hiram,  how  are  you  today?” 
asked  Grandpa  Wood. 

“Not  so  good,  Ben.  My  rheumatism 
bothers  me.  Seems  as  though  my  knees 


.4  Typical  Farm  Boy  —  lie  has  just 
crawled  out  from  under  the  tractor  and 
his  hands  are  all  urease. 


are  so  stiff  I  can  hardly  walk.  That  old 
hen  turkey  won't  come  home  unless  some¬ 
one  goes  after  her.  and  seeing  we  lost  the 
other  hen  and  all  her  brood  we  have  been 
trying  not  to  let  her  stay  away  over 
night.  Sarah  has  a  house  full  of  women, 
the  Ladies’  Aid,  so  I  told  her  I  would  go 
for  the  turkey.  I  guess  she  will  go  home 
now  that  she  is  started.  How  are  you 
feeling  today?”  answered  Grandpa  Hayes. 

“Pretty  fair.  Hiram.  Frank  said  the 
Jersey  cow  didn't  come  home  last  night 
and  he  thought  she  had  probably  hid  her 
calf  under  the  cedars  over  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  so  I  thought  I  would  take  a 
walk  over  that  way  and  see.  She  has 
the  prettiest  little  calf  you  ever  laid  eyes 
on,  and  she  had  it  hid  so  it  took  me  quite 
a  while  to  find  it.  The  boys  will  come 
for  it  in  the  truck  in  the  morning.  Beats 
all,  Hiram,  how  handy  that  truck  is  al¬ 
most  every  day  in  the  week  besides  haul¬ 
ing  the  milk,”  said  Grandpa  Wood. 

“Yes,  they  are  a  handy  thing,  Ben. 
IIow  does  Frank  like  his  milking  ma¬ 
chine?”  asked  Grandpa  Hayes. 

“He  likes  it  first  rate.  I  tell  you  Hi¬ 
ram,  doing  work  isn’t  much  like  what  it 
was  when  we  were  young.  It  took  a  lot 
of  strength  for  those  days.  I  mind  get¬ 
ting  up  at  daybreak  and  swinging  a 
scythe  with  only  a  half  hour  off  for  each 
meal.  There  was  a  fellow  named  Sam 
Jones  and  myself  worked  around  to¬ 
gether  a  good  deal,  and  we  never  had  to 
hunt  for  a  job,  if  I  do  say  so.  One  Sum¬ 
mer  was  hired  to  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Peters,  lived  over  on  the  farm  where 
John  Brown  lives  now.  Jim  Peters  was 
a  little  older  than  we  were,  but  not  an 
old  man  .at  all,  just  in  his  prime.  He 
was  always  boasting  of  how  much  work- 
lie  could  do,  and  how  he  could  tire  out 
any  hired  man  he  ever  had  work  for 
him.  We  listened  to  him,  Sam  and  I. 
and  then  we  got  our  heads  together  and 
made  up  a  plan  to  beat  him.  We  knew 
what  we  could  do  with  a  scythe,  you 
see/’ 

“  ‘Come  on,  boys.’  says  Jim  one  morn¬ 
ing.  ‘We  begin  on  the  40-acre  lot  today. 
It's  just  right  to  cut.’  We  let  Jim  set 


the  pace  that  day  and  we  made  a  big 
slash  in  the  field.  He  was  a  good  work¬ 
er,  and  we  followed  him  easily.  I  thought 
he  walked  a  little  stiff  on  the  way  home, 
but  Sam  and  I  was  as  limber  as  eels !" 
Grandpa  Wood  chuckled  to  himself  as  he 
thought  of  those  past  days.  “Next  morn¬ 
ing,  bright  and  early,  we  started  out 
again  with  our  scythes.  The  first  time 
around  went  as  it  did  the  day  before 
only  Sam  fell  a  little  behind.  That  was 
just  what  Jim  had  been  watching  for  and 
lie  yelled,  ‘Come  on  there,  can't  you  move 
a  little  faster?  Thought  you  was  a 
crack  mower,’  and  some  more  talk  like 
that.  Sam  never  said  a  word  but  when 
he  come  up  to  me  he  gave  me  a  look  and 
we  let  out.  Well.  sir.  we  gave  .Jim 
Peters  a  run  for  his  money.  We  left 
him  away  behind  in  no  time  and  then 
we  would  stand  and  wait  for  him  to 
catch  up.  and  as  soon  as  he  did  we  would 
start  right  on,  giving  him  no  time  to  get 
his  wind.  Of  course  while  we  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  Sam  kept  saying  things  that 
didn’t  make  it  any  easier  for  Jim  to 
work.  I’ll  say  this  for  Jim.  he  kept  his 
temper  pretty  good.  I  suppose  he  was 
afraid  we  would  leave  him  if  he  didn't. 
When  we  quit  that  day  he  was  about  all 
in.  and  Sam  and  I  were  as  fresh  as 
daisies.  It  kind  of  took  the  brag  out  of 
Jim  for  awhile  and  we  were  all  set  up 
over  having  got  the  best  of  him.  I  don't 
know,  but  now  I  sort  of  sympathize  with 
Jim.  I  don't  believe  I  could  have  taken 
it  as  well  as  he  did  to  have  younger  men 


beat  me  out  that  way,  and  hired  men  at 
that.  We  cut  a  lot  of  hay  in  our  day, 
and  grain,  too.  I  tell  you  Hiram  that 
new  binder  of  Frank's  can  take  care  of 
the  grain  mighty  nice  and  the  mowing 
machine  can  cut  hay  faster  and  better 
than  we  ever  could.” 

“I  think  the  binder  is  a  great  inven¬ 
tion,”  said  Grandpa  Hayes.  “It  is  a 
great  piece  of  machinery  that  can  tie  a 
knot  the  way  that  does.  It  took  a  smart 
chap  to  think  up  that  knotter.  The 
thrashing  machine  is  a  great  invention, 
too,  Ben.  Reineber  how  we  used  to 
pound  the  grain  off  with  a  flail  or  drive 
the  horses  around  in  it  till  the  grain 
fell  off  the  straw.  Then  we  would 
gather  up  the  straw  and  shovel  the  grain 
off  the  floor  into  bags.  It  wasn’t  much 
like  the  way  the  thrasher  separates  it 
now.” 

“There  was  a  lot  of  hard  slow  work 
when  we  were  young,”  said  Ben.  “Take 
cutting  wood  for  instance.  We  had  to 
chop  the  trees  down  with  an  ax,  saw 
them  into  sled  lengths  by  hand  and  draw 
them  to  the  house  where  we  used  the 
cross-cut  saw  to  cut  them  into  stove 
length.” 

“Yes,  and  after  that  it  all  had  to  be 
split  and  piled  in  the  woodshed,”  said 
Grandpa  Hayes.  “That  took  a  good 
while,  too.  That  buzz-saw  that  Rob 
Jones  has  makes  short  work  of  a  wood- 
pile.  Sarah  uses  an  oil  stove  a  good  deal 
so  we  don't  need  much  split  wood.  They 
use  the  blocks  in  the  furnace  just  as  they 
are  mostly.  Well.”  getting  slowly  to  his 
feet,  “I  think  probably  the  women  will 
be  gone  by  the  time  I  get  home.  When 
Sarah  has  the  Ladies’  Aid  I  generally 
take  to  the  woods.  They  make  such  a 
chatter.” 

By  this  time  Grandpa  Wood  was  also 


on  his  feet.  and  the  two  old  men  parted, 
each  thinking  of  the  past  as  the  older 
folks  are  apt  to  do. 

Down  the  road  came  a  tractor,  driven 
by  an  18-year-old  hoy,  and  met  another 
boy  the  same  age  at  almost  the  same 
spot  where  the  two  old  men  sat.  “Got 
the  iron  horse  out  for  a  run,  Edgar?” 
“Yes,  thought  he  needed  a  little  exercise. 
I  am  going  down  to  do  some  plowing  for 
young  Frank  Wood.  He  wants  to  see 
how  it  works.  We  can  turn  over  some 
ground  with  this  tractor,  John.  It  beats 
the  old  walking  and  sulky  plows.  Is  that 
your  new  truck?”  “Yes,”  said  John, 
"we  just  got  it  home  today.  It  runs 
dandy.  Are  you  going  to  the  Grange  pic¬ 
nic  tomorrow,  Edgar?” 

“Sure  I  am  going.  I  can  make  up  the 
day  easily  with  this  machine.  I  must  be 
getting  on  now.  So  long  until  tomorrow,” 
said  Edgax*. 

“See  you  at  the  picnic,”  said  John  as 
he  drove  away  in  the  new  truck. 

They  were  two  bright  young  lads  with 
clear  eyes  and  strong  bodies  ready  for 
either  work  or  play,  getting  a  thrill  from 
riding  a  tractor  which  drew  a  plow  that 
turned  over  the  green  sod  so  rapidly  and 
planning  for  a  happy  day  on  the  morrow 
at  the  Grange  picnic.  They  find  life 
full  of  interest,  worthy  of  their  best  ef¬ 
forts,  and  they  plan  to  stay  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  city  with  its  shut-in  occupa¬ 
tions  has  no  lure  for  them.  They  can 
take  a  day  off  and  make  it  up  by  working 
a  little  harder  next  day.  They  are  the 


new  generation,  the  boys  who  will  till  the 
land  and  produce  crops  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture  as  their  fathers  and  their  grand¬ 
fathers  did  but  with  greater  ease  and 
more  time  for  recreation  because  of  the 
machines  men  have  invented.  What 
more  may  be  thought  of  in  the  future  we 
may  only  guess.  Anyhow  it  all  makes 
the  country  a  good  place  to  live. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Bookshelf 

For  children  we  offer : 

“The  Meddlesome  Mouse,”  by  Yera  Ne¬ 
ville  ;  2-6  years.  The  story  of  a  field 
mouse ;  very  finely  illustrated ;  $2.50. 

“A  Head  for  Happy,”  by  Helen  Se¬ 
well  ;  4-10  years.  An  interesting  story 
told  in  pictures ;  a  fine  gift  book ;  $2.50. 

“The  Farmer  in  the  Dell,”  by  Berta 
and  Elmer  Ilader;  4-10  years.  Finely  il¬ 
lustrated  ;  the  farmer  and  his  family- 
day  after  day — season  by  season ;  $2.50. 

“Paddlewings,”  by  Wilfred  S.  Bron¬ 
son  ;  10-14  years.  The  fascinating  story 
of  a  penguin  ;  $2. 

“North  America.”  by  Lucy  Sprague 
Mitchell.  A  tine  book  for  children  nine 
years  and  up.  A  new  geography  book  of 
the  land  we  live  in  for  the  children  Avho 
live  there;  illustrated;  an  instructive 
book ;  $3.50. 

For  sale  bv  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th 'St.,  New  York  City. 


A  committee  of  five  usually  consists 
of  the  man  who  does  the  work,  three  oth¬ 
ers  to  pat  him  on  the  back,  and  one  to 
bring  in  a  minority  report. — Royal  Ar¬ 
canum  Bulletin. 


The  Farm  Truck  Saves  Time  and  Labor 


more 

from  Your  Farm  and  Woodlot 


HTHE  first  $100  is  what  a  good  work- 
J-  shop  will  sa\-e  you  each  year,  by 
enabling  you  to  do  your  own  farm  car¬ 
pentry,  machinery  repairs,  and  other 
wood  and  metal  jobs — easier,  quicker 
and  cheaper! 

This  new  booklet  helps  you  fit  up  a  workshop 
to  suit  your  farm.  Shows  4  shop  plans;  tells  what 
tools  you  need;  how  to  build  a  bench,  tool-box 
saw-horse,  etc. ;  make  20  wood  joints  for  car¬ 
pentry  and  repairs.  Also,  tells  where  to  get  plans 
of  50  new  farm  buildings  and  plans  for  making 
150  useful  devices  for  farm  and  home. 


how  to  cut,  file,  grind,  drill,  bend,  forge,  weld, 
temper  and  solder  metals — so  you  can  do  many 
of  these  jobs  yourself,  and  save  money. 

Next,  it  shows  how  to  get  $100  a  year  off  an 
average  farm  woodlot,  by  cutting  a  crop  of 
logs  for  lumber,  ties,  posts,  poles,  rails,  X? 
fuel,  etc.,  or  making  extra  money  "K'/r 

with  a  small  saw-mill  run  by  your 
tractor,  gas  or  steam  engine, 


; 

'  ^  Book 
Includes 
SPECIAL 
^FOLDER  on 
■  CROSS-CUT  SAWS 
It  shows  how  to  save 
money  on  good  cross-cut 
saws,  circular  saws,  and  other 
saws  to  help  you  make  these  extra 
profits  in  your  farm  shop  or  woodlot. 

E.  C.  Atkins  and  Company,  422  S.  Ills.St.,  Indianapolis,  I  nd. 


or  electric  motor. 

The  booklet  has 
pages  of  facts ;  worth 
dollars  to  farmers. 
Send  only  10c 
for  il 
.  now! 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 


Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’a  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypress.;select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tightditting. 
No  knots  or  cheeks.  Smooth  ilnish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
fills  all  coi  ners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buv.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes .  ....  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams.  Water  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  VV.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  (‘very  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  other  branch  of  farming  in 
which  an  open  mind  is  more  needed  than  in 
fruit-growing.  There  are  certain  principles  which 
are  fundamental  and  live,  but  practices  of  one  gen¬ 
eration,  or  even  decade,  may  be  obsolete  the  next. 
We  once  heard  J.  H.  Hale  taken  to  task  at  a  meet¬ 
ing,  by  a  man  who  had  heard  him  express  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion  about  the  matter  under  discussion  two 
years  before.  “I  changed  my  mind,”  replied  Mr. 
Hale.  “That  is  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man 
when  he  finds  that  he  is  wrong.”  He  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  fruit-grower  and  keen  observer  of  methods  and 
results  in  his  business.  Some  of  his  plans  of  a 
score  of  years  ago  might  be  discarded  now,  and 
he,  if  living,  would  be  the  first  one  to  do  it.  New 
things  about  the  behavior  of  varieties,  handling  of 
trees  and  soils,  adaptability  of  various  lands  to  or¬ 
charding,  etc.,  are  coming  up  yearly.  Being  on  the 
lookout  is  a  good  plan. 

* 

THE  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Department  re¬ 
ports  one  of  the  largest  and  best  crop  yields  in 
the  State’s  history.  Some  of  the  items  are :  Corn, 
bus.,  64, 107, (XX) ;  Winter  wheat,  21,080,000  ;  %oats,  30,- 
496,000:  barley,  1,767.000;  rye,  2,590,000;  buckwheat, 
3,938,000 ;  potatoes,  26,441.000 ;  tobacco,  lbs.,  57,772,- 
000 ;  tame  hay,  tons,  3.675,000 ;  apples,  total,  bus., 
13,575,000 ;  apples,  commercial,  bbls.,  1,732,000 ; 
peaches,  bus.,  2,170,000;  pears,  616,000;  grapes,  tons, 
21,810.  The  Full  was  long,  dry  and  clear,  all  favor¬ 
able  to  the  harvest  of  late  crops.  Corn  is  the  best 
in  10  years  with  S8  per  cent  merchantable,  com¬ 
pared  to  56  per  cent  last  year.  The  fruit  crops  have 
been  the  largest  and  best  since  1926,  more  than 
half  of  the  apples  harvested  this  year  grading  U. 
S.  No.  1.  The  quality  of  the  buckwheat  and  to¬ 
bacco  crops  is  also  above  the  average. 

* 

IN  AN  address  at  Blacksburg,  Va.,  Dr.  C.  C.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  North  Carolina,  outlined  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  farming  in  the  South,  as  a  business, 
finds  itself.  The  problems  are  different  in  kind,  but 
not  specially  so  in  degree,  compared  with  other  agri¬ 
cultural  sections  of  the  country.  In  referring  to  the 
possibilities  of  farming  as  a  mode  of  life,  instead  of 
merely  a  business,  he  said  the  following,  which  is 
good  for  all  of  us  to  remember : 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Washington  and  Jefferson 
were  southern  planters.  Let  us  not  forget  that  "man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone”  even  though  he  should 
have  bread,  and  also  meat,  milk  and  vegetables,  which 
are  now  crowded  out  by  cotton  and  tobacco  in  large 
areas  of  the  South.  And  let  us  know  that  above  the 
business  enterprise  of  any  man,  family  or  class,  is  the 
mode  of  life  which  they  live.  This  mode  of  life  de¬ 
pends  partly  upon  the  scientific  laboratory  and  the 
business  office,  but  it  also  depends  upon  the  public 
school,  the  rural  church,  rural  health  and  recreation 
centers,  and  above  all  upon  a  knowledge  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  most  important  factor  in 
farming  is  tlie  people  who  live  in  the  open  country  and 
whose  mode  of  life  constitutes  the  body,  heart  and 
soul  of  our  civilization. 

EGG  contests  are  increasing,  both  those  officially 
carried  on  and  what  are  known  as  the  home- 
record  type.  The  pioneer  contest,  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  is 
now  in  its  21st  year.  At  first  the  idea  was  looked 
at  by  many  poultry  people  with  mild  amusement,  as 
a  fad  that  would  soon  run  its  course  and  die  out. 
But  it  contained  a  germ  of  usefulness,  which  has 
grown  and  developed  to  general  recognition,  com¬ 
bined  with  some  of  the  exciting  features  of  a  good 
horse  trot,  such  as  is  still  held  at  some  county  fairs. 
New  Hampshire  has  been  the  leader  in  these  home 
egg  contests,  where  the  hens  stay  on  the  farm  and 
their  work  is  reported  regularly  to  the  State  ex¬ 
tension  service.  There  are  now  257  flocks,  compris¬ 


ing  122,615  birds,  enrolled  in  the  State,  and  they 
produced  during  October  1,211,861  eggs.  Various 
classes  are  provided  to  accommodate  different  sized 
flocks,  and  the  following  report  shows  the  leaders  in 
these  classes  and  the  information  about  them 
given  out. 

James  F.  Shields,  Gilmanton,  leads  in  the  l-to-100 
bird  class,  with  an  average  of  21  eggs  per  hen  for  Oc¬ 
tober.  R.  C.  Davis,  Hollis,  has  taken  first  place  in  the 
100-to-500  class  with  19  eggs  per  hen.  J.  W.  Fuller, 
North  Weare,  and  W.  R.  Selkirk,  Walpole,  are  prac¬ 
tically  neck  and  neck  in  the  500-to-l,000  group,  with  IS 
eggs  per  hen.  The  Curtis  farm,  Exeter,  and  B.  Weston 
Newell.  Penacook,  are  lined  up  in  the  l,0(X)-to-1.500 
class  with  18  eggs  per  bird,  and  Harold  A.  Piper.  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  T.  B.  Gadd,  Plymouth,  in  the  l,500-to-2,000 
division  with  15  eggs.  A.  J.  Nassikos,  Suneook.  with 
more  than  2,000  birds,  is  well  in  the  lead  with  15  eggs. 

It  will  be  noted  that  thus  far  the  smaller  flocks 
are  making  the  highest  average.  The  others  may 
pick  up  later.  Mr.  Nassikos  is  doing  well  with  50 
per  cent  on  2.000  birds  in  October.  That  flock  has 
been  culled  with  some  care. 

* 

E  ALL  feel  that  our  increasing  taxes  are  a 
burden,  but  consider  the  plight  of  the  British 
citizen  paying  income  tax.  A  married  man  with 
three  children  whose  earned  income  is  under  $1,000, 
will,  we  are  told,  be  obliged  to  pay  $265  in  January, 
and  a  remaining  $85  in  July.  The  reason  for  pay¬ 
ing  this  large  proportion  in  January  is  that  the 
government  must  have  it  to  make  the  national 
budget  balance.  The  newspapers  facetiously  refer 
to  January  as  “the  month  of  the  big  squeeze.” 
Thousands  of  persons  who  never  before  paid  income 
taxes  must  now  do  so.  We  respect  a  government 
that  is  determined  to  meet  its  obligations,  but  sym¬ 
pathize  with  those  who  have  already  borne  much, 
and  must  now  endure  more.  It  reminds  us  once 
more  that  all  a  government  spends  must  ultimately 
come  from  the  taxpayers.  If  our  coming  session  of 
Congress  shows  the  same  desire  for  reckless  spend¬ 
ing  as  the  last,  and  especially  if  some  Congressmen 
begin  to  talk  of  a  dole  system  for  the  unemployed, 
let  our  American  citizens  look  across  the  sea,  and 
ask  our  English  friends  what  it  means  for  them. 

* 

EW  Jersey  Agricultural  Week  will  be  held  in 
Trenton  January  26-27.  This  is  the  great 
round-up  of  the  year’s  agricultural  activity.  The 
show  of  products  and  implements  is  extensive  so  that 
farmers  who  look  over  the  exhibit  are  able  to  see 
what  the  State  raises  on  its  farms,  and  the  ap¬ 
pliances  used  in  the  work.  The  show  is  always  a 
surprise  to  the  first-time  visitor  from  another  State, 
who  knows  New  Jersey  only  through  the  reputation 
of  one  or  more  of  its  specialties,  such  as  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  or  peaches.  It  is  a  great  agricultural  State, 
with  a  wide  range  of  products  and  livestock  inter¬ 
est.  During  the  week,  meetings  of  the  various  farm, 
poultry  and  livestock  associations  are  held.  The 
agricultural  week  is  a  place  where  farmers  can  learn 
just  where  they  are  and  take  a  fresh  hold  for  the 
coming  year. 

* 

OMETIME  ago  a  correspondent  mentioned  the 
prejudice  against  anything  but  red  apples  in  the 
markets  available  to  him,  and  his  determination  to 
plant  nothing  in  future  but  high-colored  red  varie¬ 
ties.  Some  readers  have  taken  this  as  an  inference 
that  yellow  varieties  are  all  inferior  in  quality  to 
red  ones.  This  was  not  intended  at  all.  The  man 
who  spoke  of  it  was  merely  referring  to  what  sold 
best  in  his  market.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
discount  the  quality  of  yellow  or  greenish  apples. 
The  Rhode  Island  Greening  is  still  a  good  seller  in 
many  places,  and  rightly  so,  because  of  its  excellence 
both  raw  and  cooked.  Grimes  Golden,  Golden  De¬ 
licious,  Yellow  Transparent  and  others  that  might  be 
named,  all  stand  high  in  quality,  and  are  far  from 
being  shelved  commercially. 

* 

HE  banquet  has  become  a  regular  affair  at  hor¬ 
ticultural  society  meetings  lasting  more  than  one 
day.  It  is  a  social  event  of  a  high  order,  where  old 
friends  are  greeted  and  new  ones  found,  and  the 
more  serious  and  troublesome  parts  of  the  year's 
work  may  be  laid  aside  for  a  time — a  temporary, 
and  perhaps  permanent,  smoothing  off  of  some 
sharp  corners  and  rough  edges  of  life.  Even  the 
business  matters  discussed  at  the  banquet  are 
looked  at  from  a  different,  and  perhaps  saner,  angle. 

REPORTED  receipts  of  livestock  at  primary  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  were : 
Cattle,  16,297,000  head,  2.200.000  being  Stockers  and 
feeders;  hogs,  31,576,000;  sheep,  28.029,000,  of  which 
1,192,000  went  as  feeders.  October  was  the  heaviest 
month  with  cattle  and  sheep,  and  January  with  hogs. 
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RYE  has  been  a  popular  cover  crop  in  commercial 
orchards  for  many  years.  Under  past  condi¬ 
tions  rye  seed  has  been  very  much  cheaper  than 
wheat,  but  this  is  reversed  in  many  districts  at  the 
present  time.  To  determine  the  value  of  wheat  as 
an  orchard  cover  crop,  the  Indiana  Station  will  make 
a  comparison  of  it  with  a  hardy  variety  of  rye  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  of  1931-3932.  One  of  the  objections 
to  rye  cover  crop  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  turned 
under  sufficiently  early  in  the  Spring,  due  to  wet 
weather.  If  allowed  to  remain  too  late  in  the 
Spring  is  robs  the  trees  of  needed  moisture  and  ni¬ 
trogen.  Wheat  does  not  make  so  rapid  early  growth 
as  rye  and  may  be  less  objectionable  from  that 
standpoint.  A  good  cover  crop  provides  for  a  Win¬ 
ter  covering  of  the  soil  to  protect  against  extremes 
in  temperature,  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  ample  organic  matter  for  the  soil.  The  cover 
crop  which  produces  the  largest  tonnage  of  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  turned  under  early  in  the  Spring  is  most 
beneficial  to  the  trees. 

* 

FOR  over  70  years,  Canada  has  been  a  gold-pro¬ 
ducing  country.  Its  output  for  the  nine  months 
ending  with  September,  1931,  was  1,962,889  ounces. 
Most  of  this  comes  from  quartz  mines.  Gold  has 
been  found  in  every  province  except  Prince  Edward 
Island,  but  most  comes  from  British  Columbia,  the 
Yukon,  Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Prior  to  1860 
the  gold  produced  in  the  Dominion  was  not  impor¬ 
tant,  but  small  quantities  were  found,  chiefly  in 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1858,  gold  was  discovered  in  British 
Columbia ;  the  Yukon  River  deposits  were  found  in 
1869,  and  the  famous  Klondyke  discovery  was  made 
in  1896.  In  1911  and  1912  discoveries  were  made  in 
the  Porcupine  and  Kirkland  Lake  districts  of 
Northern  Ontario.  The  production  of  these  two 
camps  increased  steadily  and  by  1930  amounted  to 
over  $35,000,000  in  value,  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  produced  in  Canada.  Since  1928  Quebec 
has  obtained  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  from  the 
high  grade  gold-copper  sulphide  ores  in  the  Rouyn 
district.  More  recently  the  Red  Lake  district  in 
Northwestern  Ontario,  and  the  Flin  FI  on  and  cen¬ 
tral  districts  of  Manitoba  have  become  important 
centers  of  activity. 

* 

THE  ability  of  wild  animals  to  choose  the  most 
comfortable  places  to  sleep  has  often  been  ob¬ 
served  by  woodsmen.  A  striking  instance  of  this,  in 
connection  with  careful  temperature  records,  is  re¬ 
ported  by  E.  F.  McCarthy,  of  the  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  Forest  Extension  Service.  He  had  registering 
thermometers  at  two  places  in  the  Adirondaeks  half 
a  mile  apart.  On  the  same  night,  after  a  light  snow, 
one  spot  recorded  12  above  zero  and  was  well  filled 
with  bird  and  animal  tracks.  The  other  place,  half 
a  mile  away,  recorded  two  below  zero  and  no  tracks 
at  all  were  found  there.  The  natural  conclusion  is 
that  the  wild  life  is  able  to  nose  out  these  warmer 
spots  in  a  way  impossible  to  the  most  skilled  woods¬ 
man. 

* 

IIE  Pennsylvania  pure  food  authorities  are 
looking  closely  after  violations  affecting  farm 
products.  Recently  12  prosecutions  were  made  on 
■\  inegai  from  acetic  acid  and  waste.  In  the  same 
month,  10  actions  about  watered  butter,  29  on  stale 
eggs  sold  as  fresh,  and  17  on  mislabeled  ice  cream, 
the  last  named  being  where  containers  of  some  high- 
grade  manufacturer  were  used  for  lower  qualities. 

Brevities 

The  New  York  City  budget  for  1932  calls  for  $633,- 
366,297. 

Yes,  over  the  kitchen  stove  is  the  most  comfortable 
spot  we  know  to  warm  one's  fingers. 

“Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging :  and  who¬ 
soever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.” 

Try  "Dr.  Curem”  (page  1190)  at  your  local  meeting 
where  schools  are  being  discussed.  It  has  great  pos¬ 
sibilities,  both  in  amusement  and  bringing  out  strong 
points. 

Tough  quack  sod  is  good  stuff  to  let  the  hens  work 
over  in  Winter.  A  lot  of  it  piled  under  a  shed  and 
thrown  to  them  a  little  at  a  time  interests  and  keeps 
them  out  of  mischief. 

A  well-known  shop  advertising  a  special  sale  of 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  says:  “Every  thread  Egyptian 
cotton.  The  finest  the  world  produces.”  Perhaps  so, 
but  not  especially  cheering  to  southern  cotton-growers. 

At  the  recent  Pet  Show  in  New  York  there  were 
about  6,000  entries,  which  included  a  small  elephant, 
tigers,  lions,  bears,  turtles,  dogs,  cats,  birds  and  fish! 
One  elderly  turtle  named  Methuselah  was  especially  at¬ 
tractive  to  visitors.  The  cats  included  a  good  many  of 
the  Siamese  variety. 
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To  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States 

DURING  the  political  campaign  three  years  ago 
you  promised  to  put  agriculture  on  a  parity 
with  industry.  In  general  terms  you  promised  to 
create  a  co-operative  system,  owned  and  controlled 
by  farmers,  for  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  You 
correctly  asserted  that  the  cost  of  distribution  was 
too  high.  Through  this  system  you  proposed  to  re¬ 
duce  the  wide  spread  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  and,  through  the  saving,  return  the  farmer 
a  fair  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  That  was  a 
worthy  undertaking.  This  is  what  farmers  had 
been  asking.  They  approved,  and  waited. 

It  is  conceded  that  yon  were  sincere  in  your 
promises,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  you  were 
being  misled  as  to  the  causes  of  the  troubles  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  you  proceeded  without  full  information 
from  competent  and  disinterested  sources. 

The  plight  of  agriculture  was  due  then,  and  now, 
to  two  dominating  causes,  for  which  the  farmer  is 
in  no  way  responsible,  and  over  which  he  has  no 
control.  First,  his  markets  are  dominated  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  middleman  system  entirely  independent 
of  the  producer.  This  system  includes  transporta¬ 
tion,  processing,  storing,  insuring,  financing,  specu¬ 
lation,  exchanges,  commission  brokers,  jobbers, 
wholesalers,  trucking  associations,  retailers,  price 
fixing  and  commissions.  In  all  this  the  farmer 
has  no  part.  The  system  has  been  built  up  by  cus¬ 
tom  and  political  influences.  It  was  well  established 
before  the  World  War.  Under  the  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Food  Bureau  during  the  war  the  system  was 
developed  and  perfected  in  its  control  of  markets 
and  prices.  Three  years  ago  you  saw  the  cost  of  it 
as  an  unjust  burden  on  the  farm.  It  has  grown 
more  costly  since. 

In  1914  the  price  of  food  at  the  farm  was  5  per 
cent  above  the  1910-14  average ;  food  at  retail  was  6 
per  cent  and  cost  of  distribution  5  per  cent  above 
the  five-year  average. 

In  1928  you  found  prices  at  the  farm  49  per  cent, 
food  at  retail  70  per  cent  and  cost  of  distribution 
90  per  cent  above  the  five-year  average.  The  cost  of 
distribution  had  increased  41  per  cent  more  than 
farm  prices.  This  you  proposed  to  correct. 

In  October,  1931,  according  to  latest  available  re¬ 
ports,  prices  to  the  farm  were  20  per  cent  below  the 
five-year  average,  food  at  retail  33  per  cent  above, 
and  cost  of  distribution  77  per  cent  above.  The  cost 
of  distribution  was  too  high  in  1914,  but  compared 
with  the  five-year  average  it  has  increased  92  per 
cent  above  farm  prices.  It  gained  51  per  cent  since 
you  promised  to  reduce  it  three  years  ago. 

You  were  misled  into  believing  that  a  local  basis 
satisfactory  to  farmers  existed  when  you  legislated 
to  create  a  co-operative  marketing  system. 

Originally  farm  co-operation  was  devised  to  in¬ 
crease  the  returns  for  farm  products  and  to  curb  the 
avarice  and  tyranny  of  the  middlemen.  It  was  to  be 
owned  and  controlled  exclusively  by  farmers.  Each 
member  shared  in  the  management  by  one  vote,  and 
shared  in  the  benefits  in  proportion  to  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  it  in  service  and  trade.  There  were  to  be 
no  personal  commitments,  no  secrets.  It  was  to  serve 
all  farmers,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  The  unit 
of  organization  was  to  be  the  local  body  limited  to 
the  local  community  and  an  affiliation  of  these  local 
units  served  as  a  sales  agency  for  shipments  for  the 
whole  organized  territory.  This  system  was  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  middleman's  domination  of  the  big 
markets,  but  it  made  progress.  It  made  conspicuous 
success  with  the  California  citrus  growers,  and  the 
butter  and  cheese  producers  of  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota.  It  is  successful  in  many  local  and  regional 
jurisdictions. 

When  the  above  type  of  organization  and  the  per¬ 
severance  and  increasing  skill  of  farmers  to  manage 
their  own  business  began  to  indicate  a  new  order  of 
things,  promoters  and  leaders  and  lawyers  rushed 
into  the  field  with  a  centralized  plan  of  organization 
which  the  farmer  owned  in  the  sense  that  he  paid 
the  bills  and  furnished  the  produce,  but  which  the 
promoters  controlled  and  managed.  The  failure  of 
these  organizations  furnishes  a  record  of  farm 
tragedies  stretching  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  dipping  into  the  tobacco  and  cotton  fields 
of  the  South.  These  experiences  created  a  farm  re¬ 
sistance  to  this  type  of  co-operative  organization 
which  even  the  $500,000,000  appropriation  has  not 
been  able  fully  to  overcome.  This  type  of  centralized 
organization  formed  the  main  basis  of  your  market¬ 
ing  system.  It  formed  an  extra  battery  of  middle¬ 
men  between  producer  and  consumer.  They  cleared 
their  sales  through  the  old  middlemen,  made  al¬ 
liances  with  them,  and  speculated  through  the  ex¬ 
changes.  As  the  government  records  show,  they  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  distribution. 


The  record  of  the  recent  inquiry  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  committee  of  the  Senate  is  significant.  The 
president  of  the  cotton  association  draws  $75,000  a 
year.  One  brokerage  concern  was  paid  $450,000  for 
commissions  on  sales.  It  would  take  the  total  in¬ 
come  of  250  cotton-growers  to  pay  the  president’s 
salary,  and  of  1,500  growers  to  pay  the  commissions 
of  this  one  broker.  The  loss  to  date  on  cotton  is 
officially  given  as  $80,000,000. 

The  salary  of  the  manager  of  the  grain  corpora¬ 
tion  is  $50,000  a  year.  Four  other  officers  receive 
respectively,  $32,500,  $30,000,  $25,000  and  $15,000 
each.  In  all  it  has  179  officials  with  a  total  esti¬ 
mated  payroll  of  $1,000,000  annually. 

The  corporation  sells  grain  for  the  local  associa¬ 
tions.  The  commission  is  enough  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  expenses,  and  earned  a  profit  last  year  of  $332,- 
000.  The  price  was  about  the  lowest  on  record,  but 
not  a  penny  of  this  profit  went  back  to  the  farmers, 
though  they  had  paid  in  $682,200  as  capital,  and  the 
organization  had  borrowed  more  than  $25,000,000  on 
their  credit. 

Neither  of  the  presidents  of  these  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  was  a  farmer,  or  trained  in  farm  service.  Both 
were  dealers  or  speculators  in  farm  crops;  one  in 
cotton,  the  other  in  wheat.  They  had  the  middle¬ 
man  experience  and  training.  The  total  loss  in  their 
combined  operations  and  speculations  in  wheat  for 
the  association  was  $185,000,000,  with  loans  out¬ 
standing  on  the  two  crops  of  $235,000,000  or  more, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  further  loss  on  its  holding  of 
cotton  and  grain.  It  is  admitted  that  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  organizations  are  insolvent,  and  that  heavy 
losses  have  occurred  all  the  way  from  the  producers 
to  the  government. 

-When  you  enacted  laws  for  the  organization  of 
national  banks  and  again  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  you  provided  for  a  definite  charter  for  each 
bank.  You  put  legal  machinery  for  the  control  of 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  furnished  the 
capital,  and  safeguarded  their  interests  by  demand¬ 
ing  definite  accounting  and  regular  official  audits. 
You  did  not  provide  a  complete  system  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  farm  marketing  as  you  did  for  banking. 
Actually  you  made  it  impossible  for  farmers  to  con¬ 
trol  their  own  organizations  or  to  manage  their 
own  business.  The  officials  of  farm  organizations 
are  the  only  trustees  of  other  people’s  money  and 
property  in  the  whole  country  who  are  not  required 
to  make  a  comprehensive  accounting  of  their 
stewardship. 

There  are,  of  course,  sincere,  capable  men  in  this 
organization  work.  No  social  movement  has  ever  in¬ 
spired  more  self-sacrificing  altruism  than  true  farm 
co-operation.  To  work  with  others  for  the  benefit 
of  each  and  the  welfare  of  all  brings  out  the  best 
in  the  emotional  and  spiritual  life  of  men  and 
women.  But  your  centralized  system  is  not  farm  co¬ 
njuration.  It  is  a  big  corporation  controlled  and  di¬ 
rected  by  men  independent  of  farmers.  It  is  another 
set  of  middlemen  to  increase  the  cost  of  distribution. 
Change  your  law  and  give  farmers  a  system  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  products  for  themselves.  Anything  less  is 
not  farm  co-operation. 

Organization  of  farmers  for  the  benefit  of  profes¬ 
sional  promoters  and  middlemen  is  a  nationial 
liability.  But  farm  co-operation  by  farmers  them¬ 
selves  is  a  great  conception  and  a  rich  national  as¬ 
set.  Organized  into  a  legal  national  system  with 
proper  safeguards  it  will  become  a  great  institution, 
and  a  blessing  to  all  the  people  of  America. 

The  second  fundamental  cause  of  the  farm  trou¬ 
bles  is  the  decreased  volume  of  money  and  credit  in 
use  with  the  consequent  increased  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  and  as  a  result  falling  prices  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  deflation — the  with¬ 
drawal  of  money  and  credit  from  use — has  been  the 
primary  cause  of  the  continued  fall  in  farm  prices, 
and  having  decreased  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  trade  and  industry  were  affected  until  the 
depression  became  general.  During  the  boom  days 
many  thought  industry  could  prosper  without  the 
farm.  Today  they  know  better.  Temporary  expe¬ 
diencies  may  help  some  in  relieving  the  business 
depression.  In  time  economic  conditions  tend  to 
slowly  adjust  themselves,  but  the  cost  in  property 
and  hopes  and  life  is  staggering.  It  is  your  privi¬ 
lege,  despite  the  financiers,  to  stop  the  awful  havoc 
caused  by  the  changing  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
constitution  plainly  charges  you  with  the  duty  and 
clothes  you  with  authority  to  regulate  the  value  of 
money.  Credit  is  too  uncertain  and  too  speculative. 
Give  us  enough  money  to  restore  and  maintain  a 
fair  and  normal  price  level.  By  so  doing  you  will 
hasten  the  approval  of  that  prosperity  wagon  so 
long  hid  around  the  corner,  and  remove  the  cause 
of  the  ever  recurring  cycle  of  business  depressions. 


Milk  Monopoly  Progresses 

HE  carefully  prepared  plan  to  deflate  milk 
prices  in  New  York  and  adjacent  States,  and  to 
complete  the  monopoly  of  distribution,  is  going  on 
apace.  Last  week  the  Borden  Company  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League  announced  a  cut  in  the  price  of 
milk  to  stores.  The  price  had  been  12  cents.  It  was 
reduced  to  10  cents,  and  to  nine  cents  when  a  de¬ 
posit  of  three  cents  was  made  for  the  return  of  the 
bottle,  to  go  into  effect  December  1.  This  followed 
the  report  that  loose  milk  would  be  barred  at  the 
end  of  next  year.  The  new  prices  would  wipe  out 
the  loose  milk  dealers  before  they  had  time  to  per¬ 
fect  equipment  for  bottling,  and  perfect  the  long 
coveted  monopoly.  The  17-cent  price  for  grade  A  and 
14  cents  for  grade  B  on  home  deliveries  were  to  re¬ 
main.  The  Sheffield  Farms  Company  made  no  an¬ 
nouncement,  but  met  the  cut  on  December  1. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Sheffield  Farms  announce¬ 
ment  reduced  the  price  of  both  grade  A  and  grade 
B  on  home  deliveries  as  well  as  to  stores  two  cents 
a  quart.  On  December  2  Borden  and  League  officials 
conferred  over  the  problem  of  reducing  prices  on 
all  bottled  milk  and  passing  the  cut  on  to  producers. 
Later  Borden’s  officials  announced  that,  after  the 
conference,  they  were  able  to  reduce  the  price  two 
cents  a  quart  on  grade  A  and  grade  B  bottled  milk 
delivered  at  the  home.  There  is  just  enough  of  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  announcements  to  give  an  appearance 
of  independent  actions,  but  when  the  stunt  is  all  over 
the  58  per  cent  of  city  milk  heretofore  sold  loose  in 
cans  will  be  sold  in  bottles,  except  the  exemptions 
for  institutions  and  hotels,  and  the  monopoly  of  dis¬ 
tribution  will  at  last  be  practically  complete. 

City  papers  see  a  benefit  to  both  dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  We  wish  we  could  encourage  a  similar  hope 
for  country  producers. 


The  Buffalo  Milk  War 

The  dairy  industry  in  this  western  corner  of  the 
State  is  in  a  turmoil.  Heretofore  we  have  managed  to 
maintain  a  higher  price  to  farmers  for  milk  in  Buffalo 
than  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  But  for 
some  months  past  John  Horan,  of  the  Sparks  Dairy, 
selling  Dairymen's  League  milk,  has  insisted  on  a  cut 
in  the  Buffalo  market.  He  was  opposed  by  Henry 
Wackerle,  one  of  the^  Unity  buyers,  and  the  old  price 
level  prevailed.  On  November  5,  at  a  dinner  meeting  of 
dealers  at  the  Athletic  Club,  Air.  Horan  again  proposed 
a  reduction  in  the  price  and  after  discussion  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  by  the  dealers  to  reduce  the  price 
of  milk  in  Buffalo  two  cents  a  quart  to  consumers,  to 
take  effect  November  11.  On  the  November  7  following, 
the  Unity  producers  negotiated  with  its  dealers,  the 
dealers  agreeing  to  stand  34  cents  of  the  cut  and  the 
producers  taking  59  cents,  reducing  their  returns  from 
$1.84  to  $1.25. 

The  reduced  price  to  consumers  was  10  cents  for 
regular  milk  and  12  cents  for  special.  On  November  17, 
without  any  previous  announcement,  the  Sparks  Dairy, 
and  Lang  Creamery,  both  selling  League  milk,  reduced 
the  price  to  six  cents  regular  and  seven  cents  special. 
Some  of  the  small  retailers  continue  to  maintain  the 
10  and  12-cent  price,  but  all  the  larger  dealers  with 
store  and  hotel  trade  were  obliged  to  meet  the  cut.  The 
Farm  Bureau  attempted  to  get  the  representatives  to¬ 
gether  under  the  suggestion  of  the  Unity  for  all  to  go 
back  to  the  previous  prices,  but  it  failed  because  the 
League  representative  said  he  was- instructed  not  to  sit. 
in  with  other  representatives  on  the  ground  that  it 
vould  be  illegal.  A  suggestion  was  then  made  to  refer 
the  whole  dispute  to  an  independent  committee.  The 
League  representative  declined  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  dealers’  war.  The  Buffalo  papers  had  previously 
quoted  him  as  saying  that  the  League  would  protect 
its  buyers.  This  is  the  record,  and  here,  like  in 
other  markets,  producers  are  taking  the  loss. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  PRODUCER. 


Sweet  Potato  Yield 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  average  yield  of  this 
season’s  crop  is  155  bushels*  per  acre,  as  compared  with 
133  bushels  last  year  and  136  bushels,  the  average  for 
the  ten-year  period,  1920-1929.  The  preliminary  esti¬ 
mate  of  the.  total  production  this  year  is  2,015,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  1,596,000  bushels  harvested 
last  year  and  2,072,000  bushels,  the  average  production 
for  the  five-year  period,  1925-1929.  The  quality  of  the 
crop  this  season  is  90  per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared 
with  86  per  cent  last  year  and  89  per  cent,  the  average 
quality  for  the  ten-year  period.  1920-1929.  The  1931 
estimates* of  production  are  as  follows:  Delaware,  bus., 
1,575,000;  Maryland,  2,040,000:  Virginia,  4.750,000; 
North  Carolina,  10,005,000 ;  South  Carolina,  3,300,000; 
Tennessee,  5,312,000;  United  States,  73,475,000. 


Eastern  Connecticut 

Warm,  damp  weather*  of  recent  date  has  been  wel¬ 
comed  by  tobacco-growers  in  this  section,  who  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  “damp”  which  permitted  them  to  take  down 
tobacco  in  the  sheds.  It  also  gave  many  people,  old  and 
young,  employment.  Tobacco  crop  is  reported  excellent 
quality,  and  buyers  making  offers.  Price  for  native 
eggs  slightly  lower,  in  some  places  two  cents.  Almost 
normal  demand  for  all  usual  holiday  products  surprised 
many  who  thought  demand  would  be  below  last  year’s 
figures.  Predictions  that  turkeys  for  Christmas  trade 
will  remain  firm  seem  to  be  well  founded  in  view  of 
brisk  demand  for  Thanksgiving  stock.  Bronze  turkey 
toms  are  bringing  good  price  for  breeding  purposes, 
vigorous  stock  .quoted  at  $10. 

Apple  prices  remain  about  the  same.  Greenings  81 
to  $1.40  bu. ;  McIntosh.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  onions,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  turnips,  40  to  60c  bu. ;  carrots,  $1  to  $1.50  bu.; 
spinach.  50  to  60c  bu. ;  parsnips,  $1.40  to  $1.60  bu. 
Broilers  fairly  low  in  price,  some  selling  at  20  to  24c  lb. 
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Prominent  horticulturist 

S-W  DRY  LIME  SULFUR 


Prof.  F.  H.  Ballou,  Daleview  Orchard, 
Newark,  Ohio,  grows  fruit  of  fine 
color  and  smooth  finish — free  from 
russet,  burning  and  foliage  crimping. 
Read  his  recommended  formulas. 


A  safe  spray  that  gives  positive  protection  .  .  . 
That  is  what  every  grower  is  looking  for.  And 
that  is  what  increasing  hundreds  of  orchard  own¬ 
ers  have  found  in  Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur.  The  success  of  Prof.  F.  H.  Ballou,  lead¬ 
ing  Ohio  horticulturist  who  has  used  S-W  Dry 
Lime  Sulfur  for  a  period  of  10  years,  is  typical  of 
the  unvarying  reliability,  safety  and  positive  pro¬ 
tection  offered  by  this  easy-to-use  spray. 

Fruit  of  fine  color  and  smooth  finish 

On  an  experimental  plot  in  his  famous  Daleview 
Orchard,  Prof.  Ballou,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  has  produced  exceptionally 
high  yields  of  fruit  remarkable  for  its  fine  color 
and  smooth  finish.  (See  actual  photographs  on 
these  pages.)  For  10  seasons,  according  to  Prof. 
Ballou,  russeting,  burning  and  crimping  of  foliage 
have  been  entirely  avoided  through  the  consistent 
use  of  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur. 


peratures  were  high  at  the  time  of  spraying.  Then, 
too,  we  noted  that  the  fruit  grown  on  plots  sprayed 
with  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  was  invariably  of  especially  fine 
color  and  smooth  glossy  finish. 

“So  successful  was  this  program  of  spraying  (Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  and  hydrated  lime)  in  control  of  apple  scab;  so 
remarkably  harmless  and  really  invigorating  to  foliage 
and  growing  fruit;  and  so  conducive  to  production  of 
apples  of  exceedingly  smooth,  glossy  finish  and  fine 
color  were  these  “twin  formulas’’  for  pre-bloom  and 
post-bloom  treatment  that  this  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  and 
hydrated  lime  combination  has  been  continued  in  use 
for  eight  successive  years  .  .  .  with  constant  and  grow¬ 
ing  satisfaction.  ’’ 

Convenient  to  use — Saves  you  money 

Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  is  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  old  liquid  form.  It  is  made 
from  a  33  degree  Baume  Liquid  to  which  a 
stabilizer  has  been  added.  This  stabilizer  causes 
slower  oxidation,  thus  providing  more  positive 
pest  control. 


S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  is  far  more  convenient  to 
use  than  other  types  of  sprays.  It  comes  to  you 
in  powdered  form  ready  for  mixing.  Packed  in 
easy-to-handle  12  V2  lb.  paper  bags.  No  empties 
to  return.  No  freight  to  pay  on  water.  No  need¬ 
less  hauling  charges.  You  save  money  and  at  the 
same  time  get  better,  safer  protection. 

Try  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur — See  your 
local  S-W  Dealer 

You  can  get  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur — and  all  other 
standard  S-W  Insecticides  and  Fungicides — at  your 
local  Sherwin-Williams  dealer’s.  Ask  him  about 
the  proper  dilutions  to  use  for  your  particular 
requirements.  Use  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  on  your 
trees  .  .  .  Grow  fruit  of  the  same  uniform  high 
quality,  fine  color  and  smooth  finish  that  Prof. 
Ballou  has  been  growing  with  the  aid  oi  this 
economical,  safe  spray. 

r  •  « 

The  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


“  .  .  .  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  gave  equally  as  fine 
control  of  scab  and  sooty  fungus  as  did  com¬ 
mercial  liquid  lime  sulfur.  Moreover,  unlike 
the  commercial  liquid  form,  the  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  caused  no  foliage  or  fruit  injury  what¬ 
ever  during  the  summer  season  when  tem- 


Recommended  dilutions 


Based  on  Prof.  Ballou’s  experiments,  the  follow¬ 
ing  dilutions  of  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  these  varieties  of  apples: — Grimes, 
Jonathan,  Delicious,  Winter  Banana,  Golden 
Delicious,  Stayman  Winesap.  (These  varieties 
are  grown  in  the  Daleview  Orchards.)  For  the 
PINK  SPRAY — 3  lbs.  of  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur 
and  5  lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water. 
For  the  CALYX  AND  ALL  SUBSEQUENT 
SPRAYS—  1 1/2  lbs.  of  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  and  5 
lbs.  of  hydrated  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water. 


Read  what  Prof.  F.  H.  Ballou  says  about 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Sixty-Third  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 


The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from 
the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  Pro¬ 
ceedings  for  1930. 
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proves  superiority  of 


Another  heavily  laden  tree  in  Prof. 
Ballon’s  orchard  at  Newark,  Ohio. 
Note  the  healthy  appearance  of  fruit 
and  foliage — resulting  from  consistent 
use  of  S-  W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur. 


The  perfect  propor¬ 
tions,  rich  color  and 
smooth  finish  of 
this  “ Golden  Deli¬ 
cious”  are  typical 
of  the  fruit  yielded 
by  the  trees  sprayed 
zvith  S-  W  Dry  Lime 
Sulfur  in  the  Dale- 
view  Orchard. 


Close-up  of  fruit  on  a  tree  in  the  Daleview 
Orchards  at  Newark,  Ohio.  For  1 0  years 
S-  W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  has  been  used  on 
these  trees  with  unvarying  success  by  Prof. 
F.  H.  Ballou,  noted  Ohio  horticulturist. 


According  to  Prof.  Ballou,  all  his  trees 
sprayed  zvith  S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  have 
been  free  from  russet,  burning  and  foli¬ 
age  crimping  for  a  period  of  10  years. 


-y*---'  Igg.--  .  ..  :  ..  ..  -  .  . 

S-W  Arsenate  of 
Lead 

A  light,  fluffy  arsenate 
of  lead  which  deposits 
more  arsenic  on  the  fruit. 
Kills  chewing  insects 
without  injury  to  fruit 
or  foliage. 


S-W  Free  Mulsion 


A  trouble-free,  soap-free 
oil  emulsion  spray  es¬ 
pecially  recommended 
for  the  dormant  spraying 
of  apple,  peach,  pear  and 
plum  trees  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  scale  insects. 


Many  varieties  of 
apples  are  grown  on 
the  experimental  plot 
at  the  Daleview  Or¬ 
chard.  All  trees  on 
this  plot  have  been 
sprayed  with  S-  IV 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur  for 
10  years.  A  “Grimes 
Golden”  is  illus¬ 
trated. 


This  apple  was  picked 
from  a  tree  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  plot  at  the  Dale- 
view  Orchard,  Newark, 
Ohio.  Apples  grozvn  on 
trees  sprayed  with  S-W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur  have  a 
remarkable  gloss. 


This  “Stayman  Wine- 
sap’’ —  perfectly 
rounded,  firm  and 
free  from  russet  — 
zvell  illustrates  why 
Prof.  Ballou  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  S-  W 
Dry  Lime  Sulfur.  Fine 
fruit,  good  yields  and 
healthy  trees  can  be 
developed  by  consist¬ 
ent  use  of  this  prov¬ 
ed  spray. 


in  10  year  test! 
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Live  Stock  Questions 

Answered  by  R.  W.  Duck 


Wintering  of  Ewes  With 
Lambs;  Profits  With 
Grade  Ewes 

Could  you  tell  rue  what  might  be  rea¬ 
sonably  expected  in  profits  from  a  flock 
of  50  grade  ewes,  if  properly  fed  and 
cared  for?  Also  different  methods  of 
feeding  ewes  with  lamb.  P.  A.  W. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  question  of  breed  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  assumed  that  you  want  to 
raise  lambs  for  the  market,  in  which 
case  a  good  pure-bred  registered  mutton 
ram,  would  probably  be  best  suited.  The 
fine-wools  are  very  hardy  and  flock  well. 
Rambouillets  will  also,  when  crossed 
on  grade  ewes,  sire  early  maturing,  ex¬ 
cellent  type  lambs.  The  Dorset-Horn  is 
best  suited  for  early,  or  the  so-called 
“hot-house"  lamb.  The  new  type  Dorset 
also  possess  excellent  mutton  type.  How¬ 
ever,  the  majority  of  sheep-men  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  use  rams  of  the  Down 
breeds  to  cross  on  grade,  scrub  or  western 
ewes.  This  latter  represents  a  class  of 
ewes  raised  in  the  Western  States  and 
carrying  a  predominance  of  tine-wool 
blood.  They  may  be  purchased  on  the 
open  markets  in  carload  lots. 

Some  extremely  valuable  and  instruc¬ 
tive  figures  and  data  were  presented  at 
a  recent  New  York  State  breeders  meet¬ 
ing  from  investigational  work  done  by 
Prof.  W.  T.  Grams,  sheep  specialist  at 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The 
data  covered  work  with  59  flocks,  over  a 
period  of  seven  years,  with  records  kept 
from  1921  to  1927.  All  flocks  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  counties  west  of  Onondaga  and 
Cortland.  All  of  the  flocks  kept  grade 
ewes,  and  used  purebred  mutton  rams. 
The  average  number  of  ewes  per  flock 
was  48. 

The  average  annual  death  loss  was  7.5 
per  cent,  while  4.5  per  cent  proved  bar¬ 
ren.  The  average  per  cent  lambs  dropped 
was  122,  and  the  average  raised  was  106 
per  cent.  The  ewes  averaged  shearing 
7.o  lbs.  of  wool,  and  required  639  lbs.  of 
roughage  and  77  lbs.  of  concentrates  for 
one  year’s  maintenance.  The  total  aver¬ 
age  expense  per  ewe,  including  feed  and 
all  overhead  was  $9.25.  The  total  aver¬ 
age  profit  per  ewe  was  $4.58. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  afforded 
with  one  breeder  in  the  59  who  made  an 
average  profit  of  $11.34  per  ewe.  This 
profit  was  net,  and  included  every  possi¬ 
ble  item,  both  debit  and  credit.  His  ewes 
yeaned  141  per  cent,  and  raised  132  per 
cent  lambs ;  he  also  had  only  3.1  per 
cent  barren  ewes.  His  ewes  also  clipped 
an  average  fleece  of  10.5  lbs.  This  breed¬ 
er  fed  an  average  of  625  lbs.  of  roughage 
and  165  lbs.  of  concentrates.  However, 
his  total  expense  per  ewe  was  only  nine 
cents  more  per  head,  or  an  average  ex¬ 
pense  of  $9.34  per  ewe.  His  profits  were 
increased  almost  200  per  cent  by  more 
efficient  management. 

Relative  to  wintering  ewes  in  lamb 
it  is  not  good  practice  to  rough  them 
through  on  straw,  stover  or  poor  hay 
alone.  Many  do,  but  it  is  compensated 
for  in  low  percentage  of  lambs  raised, 
high  death  rate  in  the  flock  and  low 
shearing  poundage.  Several  years  ago, 
when  employed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  the  late  Professor  B. 
O.  Severson,  and  I  wintered  several  ewes 
on  good  quality  Timothy  hay.  These 
eAves  without  exception  were  constipated, 
would  stretch  themselves  out,  assuming 
a  peculiar  posture,  from  which  this  com¬ 
plaint  derives  its  name  of  “stretches.” 
They  raised  less  than  100  per  cent  lambs. 
Another  group  Avas  wintered  on  good 
quality  second  cutting  Alfalfa  hay.  They 
did  better  but,  were  very  subject  to  urine 
burn  and  scald,  due  apparently  to  exces¬ 
sive  urination  and  a  high  acidity.  The 
best  results  were  obtained  when  corn 
silage  and  Alfalfa  hay  were  used  to¬ 
gether  to  winter  the  ewes.  Silage  alone 
even  when  properly  supplemented  with 
cottonseed  or  linseed  oilmeal  has  not 
proven  satisfactory  at  several  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  Avliere  it  has  been  tested. 

A  noticeable  effect  of  a  silage  alone 
ration  on  the  ewes  is  that  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  stage  of  pregnancy  the  eAves  seem  to 
lack  A’itality  and  are  less  active.  It  has 
also  been  my  observation  that  lambs 


from  eAves  so  fed  have  a  higher  mor¬ 
tality  rate,  than  where  a  dry  roughage 
forms  part  of  the  Winter  ration.  The 
question  of  feeding  a  grain  supplement 
is  almost  an  individual  problem.  Where 
the  eAves  are  good  type  muttony  in¬ 
dividuals,  free  from  worms,  and  in  their 
prime,  many  of  our  best  sheep  men  such 
as  J.  A.  Duffy,  W.  S.  Hutchings  and 
Joe  Mumford  find  it  unnecessary  to  feed 
grain.  Roots  are  frequently  fed.  In  fact 
many  of  our  leading  shepherds  find  it 


tion  that  meets  the  requirements  for  the 
average  coaa's  in  the  herd. 

The  general  practice  of  dairymen  is  to 
feed  approximately  1  lb.  of  concentrates 
per  day  for  each  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced. 
On  a  recent  trip  through  the  South  it 
Avas  observed  that  leading  dairies  carry¬ 
ing  Jerseys,  as  most  of  the  southern 
dairymen  do,  Avithout  exception  fed  con¬ 
centrates  at  the  rate  of  one  to  tAvo  or 
three. 

The  rutabagas  if  fed  in  approximately 
equivalent  proportions  Avith  the  peavine 
hay,  together  Avith  the  pasture  you  refer 
to  should  give  excellent  results.  These 
roughages  Avould  classify  as  medium  in 
protein  and  would  be  very  suitable  to 
feed  Avith  the  concentrates  you  have  on 
hand.  Fed  in  the  proportions  previous¬ 
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necessary  to  exercise  particular  care  or 
their  eAves  become  too  fat,  Avhicli  may 
result  in  loss  of  both  the  ewe  and  lamb. 
Where  the  ewes  are  thin  they  should  be 
fed  some  grain.  They  should  reeeh'e  suf¬ 
ficient  grain  to  have  them  gaining  and 
in  fair  flesh  particularly  just  after  lamb¬ 
ing  to  insure  a  heavy  milk  Aoav.  A  good 
grain  mixture  at  present  prices  is  barley 
five  parts  (by  Aveight),  oats  three  parts, 
Avlieat  bran  tAA’o  parts,  and  linseed  meal 
one  part. 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows  in 
the  South 

Will  you  give  me  a  balanced  ration 
for  a  small  dairy  of  six  or  seven  Jersey 
cows?  I  have  on  hand  corn  which  will  be 
ground  corn,  cob  and  shucks,  cottonseed 
meal,  bran  and  salt ;  can  get  any  other 


ly  mentioned,  in  ratio  to  milk  produced, 
a  mixture  consisting  of :  Ground  corn. 
400  lbs. ;  bran,  200  lbs.,  and  cottonseed 
meal,  100  lbs.,  would  make  a  grain  mix¬ 
ture  that  fed  as  stated  would  be  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  HoAvever,  this  amount  of 
cottonseed  meal  probably  seems  small  to 
you.  I  find  that  all  through  the  South 
much  heavier  amounts  of  cottonseed  meal 
are  fed  Avith  good  results,  as  long  as  the 
coavs  have  access  to  good  forage  or  leg¬ 
ume  roughage,  so  if  you  like  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  economy,  due  to  the  cottonseed 
meal  probably  being  your  cheapest  local 
feed  you  can  double  or  even  treble  the 
amount  of  cottonseed  meal.  The  Texas 
A.  and  M.  College  have  been  feeding 
their  dairy  cows  large  quantities  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  hulls  for  long  periods 
of  time  Avith  good  results,  as  long  as  the 


grain  wanted.  Avith  peavine  hay  for 
roughage.  Will  haA'e  later  neAV  ruta¬ 
bagas  and  growing  green  oats  for  pas¬ 
ture.  These  coavs  stay  outdoors  the  year 
round,  with  a  60-acre  pasture  of  Ber¬ 
muda  and  carpet  grass  and  native  grass¬ 
es.  J  • B- 

Georgia. 

Factors  equally  as  important  as  the 
so-called  balanced  ration  are  palatability, 
suitability,  bulk,  minerals,  variety  and 
cost  of  the  feeds  involved.  A  common 
rule  is  to  feed  1  lb.  of  hay  and  3  lbs.  of 
silage  daily  per  100  lbs.  live  AA'eiglit.  Suf¬ 
ficient  concentrates  should  be  fed  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  bring  the  nutrients  up  to  the 
standard.  It  is  not  necessary  to  com¬ 
pute  a  balanced  ration  for  each  coav  in 
the  herd.  Determine  the  amounts  and 
proportions  of  roughage  and  concentrates 
that  Avill  make  the  most  economical  ra¬ 


coavs  had  access  to  forage  and  legume 
roughage. 

If  you  wished  more  variety  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  or  Avanted  to  put  some  cows  on  test 
you  Avould  find  the  folloAving  concentrate 
mixture  suitable:  300  lbs.  corn  and  cob- 
meal  (in  case  you  cared  to  grind  the 
corn  and  cob  together)  ;  100  lbs.  wheat 
middlings ;  100  lbs.  wheat  bran  ;  100  lbs. 
ground  oats ;  100  lbs.  corn  gluten  feed : 
100  lbs.  linseed  meal ;  100  lbs.  cottonseed 
meal.  Keep  salt  before  the  coavs  at  all 
times. 

In  a  good  many  localities  in  the  South 
there  is  a  tendency  to  run  a  calcium  and 
phosphorus  deficit  due  to  a  lack  of  these 
essential  minerals  in  the  soil.  However, 
the  cottonseed  meal  should  supply  plenty 
of  phosphorus.  If  your  cattle  are  not 
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producing  or  doing  as  Avell  as  you  think 
they  should,  or  if  you  are  having  Aveak 
calves,  or  calves  that  do  not  develop  and 
come  on  as  they  should  your  cattle  are 
more  probably  running  a  calcium  deficit. 
The  old-timers  there  refer  to  this  ailment 
as  “soil"  and  sometimes  as  “salt”  sick¬ 
ness.  If  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
along  this  line  add  10  lbs.  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  10  lbs.  of  steamed  bonemeal  to 
either  of  the  concentrate  mixtures  men¬ 
tioned.  I  have  also  seen  dairymen  in 
the  South  correct  this  mineral  deficit  by 
adding  air-slacked  lime  to  AA'ater  for 
their  livestock.  Put  about  25  lbs.  of  air- 
slacked  lime  in  a  galvanized  Avashtub  and 
iceep  it  full  of  Avater.  This  is  kept  aA’ail- 
able  at  all  times,  and  is  separate  from 
the  regular  drinking  water. 


Horse  Stable  Questions 

M  ill  you  advise  me  about  my  horse 
stable  floor?  I  have  ahvays  used  plank¬ 
ing.  Lately  I  put  in  oak  plank,  but  it  is 
so  slippery  I  dare  not  put  the  horse  in. 
I  read  of  a  brick  floor  laid  edgewise  but 
Avould  think  that  slippery,  too.  What 
size  stall  Avould  you  advise  for  a  horse 
weighing  1.400  lbs.?  i.  e. 

NeAv  York. 

The  slippery  condition  of  the  oak 
plank  floor  may  be  overcome  by  chipping 
out  some  pieces  at  relatively  close  inter¬ 
vals  Avith  a  chisel.  Concrete  and  brick 
floors  are  both  inclined  to  be  slippery. 
In  barns  equipped  with  this  type  floor 
it  is  usual  to  corrugate  them,  using  a 
chisel  or  some  tool  to  roughen  the 
surface. 

Several  years  ago,  Avhen  I  Avas  Avork- 
ing  on  a  large  livestock  farm  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  a  smooth  concrete  floor  had  been 
laid  in  the  horse  barn.  The  drinking 
trough  was  at  one  end  of  the  barn,  the 
AA’ater  getting  on  the  concrete  floor 
caused  the  horses  to  slip  as  they  left  the 
water  trough.  Several  mares  aborted  as 
a  result,  the  floor  AAras  then  roughened 
by  corrugating  it  as  mentioned  and  no 
further  trouble  Avas  experienced.  A  clay 
floor  Avith  top  dressing  is  an  ideal  floor 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  horse.  Dirt 
floors  have  the  objection  of  becoming  un¬ 
even,  and  in  the  case  of  a  horse  that 
paAA’s  they  keep  them  dug  out. 

We  have  a  Jamesway  built  horse  barn 
where  I  am  hoav  employed  at  Syracuse 
I  niversity.  The  floors  AA'e  use  are  made 
of  heavy  pine,  and  are  very  satisfactory. 
Several  of  the  large  commercial  stables 
in  Syracuse  use  a  cork-brick  floor  with 
good  results.  Our  stalls  are  nine  by  five 
and  one-half  feet.  This  size  would  be 
suitable  for  a  1,400-pound  horse.  These 
measurements  are  from  the  manger  to 
the  stall  opening.  The  mangers  are  tAvo 
feet  wide,  three  and  one-lialf  feet  deep 
and  three  and  one-half  feet  long.  The 
feed  box  is  tAvo  by  tAA'o  feet  and  nine 
inches  deep.  Our  floors  are  of  tAvo-inch 
pine  laid  on  in  a  double  layer,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  four-inch  floor.  The  wood  used 
should  be  Avell  seasoned,  closely  fitted  and 
the  cracks  chinked  with  tar.  Drainage 
should  be  alloAved  for.  Horses  Avhich 
stand  in  foul  or  damp  stalls,  particularly 
AA’here  there  is  poor  drainage  are  likely 
to  develop  hoof  ailments  such  as  trush. 
A  box  stall  is  frequently  very  desirable 
to  have  in  a  horse  stable.  TAvelve  by 
twelve  makes  one  of  proper  dimensions. 
The  clay  floor  is  especially  Avell  adapted 
for  use  in  the  box  stall. 

Drainage  is  an  important  factor  in  any 
horse  barn.  The  open  drain  is  easier  con¬ 
structed  and  does  not  get  plugged  up. 
The  simplest  kind  of  drain  is  one  placed 
in  rear  of  the  stall,  so  sloped  it  will 
carry  off  the  liquids.  If  lateral  drains 
are  designed,  tAvo  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  stall  are  more  suitable,  as  they  in¬ 
terfere  less  Avith  the  horse  Avhen  standing 
or  getting  up  than  a  central  drain.  The 
floor  of  the  stall  should  have  a  slight  in¬ 
cline,  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  horse 
to  stand  off  balance. 

If  stall  partitions  are  built  they  should 
be  about  eight  to  ten  feet  high  in  front, 
and  sloped  down  to  the  floor  or  carried 
to  four  or  five  feet.  Our  partitions  are 
solid.  HoAvever,  the  air  circulation  in 
the  barn  is  unusually  good.  Many  stable 
men  advocate  allowing  some  space  be- 
tAveen  planking  in  the  partitions  to  per¬ 
mit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  This  has 
particular  application  Avhen  the  horse  is 
lying  doAvn.  as  a  solid  partition  Avill  ex¬ 
clude  most  of  the  air.  and  keep  the  stall 
too  hot  on  Summer  nights.  The  planks 
or  panels  should  be  placed  horizontal, 
never  upright,  as  this  Avill  prevent  split¬ 
ting  and  shattering  if  they  are  kicked. 

Another  Ava.v  in  Avhich  the  present 
slippery  condition  of  the  oak-plank  floor 
may  be  overcome  Avould  be  to  have  your 
horse  shod  with  ice  calks.  These  would 
roughen  the  floor  in  a  relatively  short 
time.  I  am  enclosing  a  floor  plan  of  our 
barn  which  I  consider  a  particularly 
Avell  arranged  horse  and  general  barn. 
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They  Pinned  Their  Faith 
to  the  Doddies 

It  was  hot.  The  peach  market  had  ut¬ 
terly  collapsed  leaving  thousands  of 
bushels  to  rot.  Grape  prices  began  at  a 
low  level.  All  around  me  was  gloom 
and  depression,  so  I  determined  to  be¬ 
come  a  modern  Columbus  and  go  until  I 
found  a  farmer  with  a  smile  who  would 
not  talk  hard  times.  I  found  him,  or 
rather  two  of  them,  the  Sommers  boys — 
Frank  and  Floyd — who  live  about  20 
miles  from  me  across  the  river.  They 
could  smile,  with  a  jest  over  the  fact 
that  their  peach  crop  had  failed  to  pay, 
for  they  do  raise  a  little  fruit,  but  their 
smile  came  not  from  fruit  but  from  the 
reason  that  they  had  put  their  faith  in 
the  “Doddies.”  If  you  do  not  happen  to 
know  it,  “Doddies”  is  the  pet  name  of 
your  true  Scotchman  for  those  sleek, 
shining,  black  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cat¬ 
tle  with  Scotland  as  their  ancestral 
home. 

A  beef  cattle  ranch  right  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  fruit  belt?  Yes,  and  a  good 
one,  too,  so  good  that  the  herd  is  too 
valuable  for  utility  alone,  as  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  outstanding  pure-bloods  whose 
progeny  sells  for  breeding  purposes  at 
prices  which  makes  the  venture  profitable 
even  in  these  times  of  depression. 

Eighteen  years  ago  the  Sommers  boys 
look  over  the  old  home  farm  upon  which 


dairy  herd  kept  in  replacements  by  buy¬ 
ing  cows  instead  of  raising  heifers.  This 
practice  is  followed  more  where  land  is 
high  in  price  and  abundant  pasture  not 
available  for  raising  young  stock.  But 
many  of  Ihe  pure-blood  Doddie  bulls  go 
to  head  the  beef  herds  of  western  cattle¬ 
men  who  use  them  in  building  up  quality 
feeders  from  grade  cows.  The  heifers 
are  either  retained  or  sold  to  breeders 
who  wish  new  blood  or  are  beginning  in 
beef  cattle. 

The  Doddies  are  not  big  cattle  to  look 
at  them  alongside  the  Ilerefords  but  they 
pack  an  amazing  weight  under  their 
sleek,  black  hides  so  weigh  up  in  any 
company  of  strictly  beef  cattle.  They  are 
exceptionally  hardy,  rustle  their  feed  on 
pasture  and  get  fat  doing  it,  dress  out  to 
a  high  percentage,  and  feed  out  very  eco¬ 
nomically.  Perhaps  the  last  is  because 
they  are  so  docile  and  quiet.  The  old 
advice  of  never  to  trust  a  bull,  especially 
a  gentle  bull,  holds  good  no  matter  what 
the  breed,  but  the  Doddie  bulls  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  docile,  rarely  becoming  mean. 

The  point  about  the  whole  thing  is 
that  the  Sommers  boys  dared  to  strike 
out  in  a  new  line  even  though  they  were 
born  and  brought  up  in  a  strictly  fruit 
section.  They  pinned  their  faith  to  the 
Doddies,  and  while  not  becoming  mil¬ 
lionaires  are  making  a  good  living  and 
0  per  cent,  furnishing  their  homes  with 
modern  conveniences,  educating  their 


Fields  of  Corn  in  Shook  Show  the  Excellent  Crop  This  Fall 


they  had  been  born  and  raised,  and  in 
time  added  some  to  it,  until  it  now  com¬ 
prises  390  acres  of  fertile,  rolling  upland 
which  they  call  “Sommerlea  Farms.”  It 
had  been  a  general  farm,  some  grain, 
some  hay,  a  few  milk  cows,  a  few  hogs, 
considerable  fruit,  but  the  boys  broke 
away  from  all  that  when  they  invested 
in  foundation  stock  of  pure-blood  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  cattle.  They  have  wisely  re¬ 
frained  from  over  expansion  by  carrying 
only  as  large  a  herd  as  the  farm  would 
carry. 

When  I  visited  the  farm,  50  acres  of 
splendid  Alfalfa  was  ready  for  the  third 
cutting,  but  the  big  barns  were  stuffed 
to  the  rafters  with  hay,  so  the  boys  ex¬ 
pected  either  to  stack  this  cutting,  or 
sell  it,  as  they  had  enough  and  to  spare 
on  hand  from  previous  cuttings.  Another 
field  of  Alfalfa  was  coming  along  nicely 
although  much  younger  and  not  quite  so 
thick.  A  big  wooded  field  back  of  the 
barns  furnished  ideal  pasture  ground 
with  a  spring  brook  of  never-failing 
water  and  many  big  trees  standing  close 
enough  to  make  shade  dense  enough  to 
furnish  a  cool  shade  in  hot  Summer. 

Sixty-five  head  makes  up  the  herd,  di¬ 
vided  among  older  breeding  and  young 
sale  stock.  It  is  headed  by  Harvester 
Model,  senior  sire,  who  is  a  son  of 
Blackcap,  and  whose  dam  has  a  sister 
who  won  sweepstakes  at  the  Internation¬ 
al.  Last  Fall  the  Sommers  boys  had  21 
line  young  hulls  to  sell  and  felt  a  bit 
overloaded  on  account  of  hard  times,  but 
sold  everyone  of  the  bulls  and  had  calls 
for  more  before  Spring.  A  peculiar  thing 
about  that  steady  market  for  Doddie 
bulls  is  that  many  of  them  are  sold  to 
dairymen,  while  the  Aberdeen-Angus  is 
a  pure  beef  breed.  The  reason  why 
dairymen  with  herds  of  milking  cows  of 
Holstein,  Jersey  and  Guernsey  breeds 
buy  a  beef  bred  sire  is  so  that  the  calves 
may  bring  extra  prices  as  veals.  This 
cross  of  a  Doddie  bull  and  a  dairy  cow 
produces  big,  broad  calves  which  fatten 
easily  and  make  ideal  veals.  Naturally 
the  heifer  calves  are  also  vealed  and  the 


children,  including  a  hobby  of  fine  chick¬ 
ens,  just  plain  farmers  who  are  making 
good  and  meeting  all  their  obligations 
promptly. 

There  will  he  better  times.  There  will 
come  again  a  time  when  fruit  will  be 
profitable,  when  meat  and  cotton  will 
come  into  their  own  again,  when  corn 
and  cream  will  sell  at  a  profit  instead  of 
a  loss,  so  we  farmers  who  are  in  other 
lines  need  not  give  up  in  despair  but  it 
is  comforting  indeed  to  find  two  farmers 
who  can  face  the  banker  with  a  smile 
and  demand  a  favor  instead  of  begging 
one.  If  we  all  dropped  our  chosen  lines 
and  went  into  the  pure-blood  beef  cattle, 
there  would  be  just  such  a  glut  as  there 
is  at  times  in  fruit,  but  that  does  not 
follow  because  some  men  have  made 
good.  There  does  though  seem  to  be  a 
profitable  side  line  in  producing  a  beef  or 
two  if  there  is  pasture  and  feed  available. 
The  Sommers  boys  buy  no  feed  at  all,  as 
the  farm  produces  it.  Those  Doddies 
are  things  of  rare  beauty,  but  this  Long 
Acres  man  confesses  that  his  real  love  is 
the  Milking  Shorthorn  and  some  day, 
well  who  knows?  L.  B.  rebeb. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 


Corn  Crop  in  “Southern 
Tier” 

The  season  1931  has  been  an  ideal  one 
for  the  corn  crop.  The  hot  weather  early 
in  the  Summer  gave  it  an  excellent  start, 
and  plenty  of  rain  at  that  time  kept  the 
corn  growing.  Throughout  July  there 
was  continued  hot  weather  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
Finally  at  harvest  time  not  only  were 
the  silos  filled  to  capacity,  but  many 
temporary  silos  were  erected  to  take  care 
of  surplus  corn.  On  many  farms  where 
additional  silage  was  not  needed  the  corn 
was  left  to  mature  in  the  field. 

As  one  drives  through  the  country  this 
Fall  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  this 
excellent  corn  crop.  Many  fields  of  corn 
may  be  seen  in  the  shock  in  the  fields. 


Husking  operations  and  piles  of  corn 
give  ample  evidence  of  the  way  this  crop 
is  being  handled. 

On  some  farms  corn  cribs  that  have 
stood  idle  for  20  years  or  that  have  been 
used  for  other  purposes  are  now  being 
reclaimed  and  filled  with  corn.  Many 
new  corn  cribs  are  being  built.  This 
corn  crop  is  one  of  Ihe  bright  spots  in 
the  outlook  for  dairymen  the  coming 
Winter.  L.  ir.  w. 

VNk  j§  nri  rr  Amazing  new 

If  /I  1  W  exterminator 

lm  rm  1  gc,s  ’em  3,1 

z.  ML  M.  kz  or  money  back 

Rodents  relish  this  most  deadly  killer  of  rats 
and  mice  yet  discovered.  Entirely  harmless 
to  other  animals.  Slow  chemical  action  pre¬ 
vents  obnoxious  odors.  Rats  simply  VANISH. 
Send  $1  for  large  Farm  Size  $2  package  post¬ 
paid  (enough  for  over  300  baits)  and  tell  your 
neighbors.  If  not  delighted  we  guarantee  full 
refund.  Brisko  Co-.,  Dept.  R,  So.  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

SWINE 

Correction  in  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Report 

In  reporting  the  results  of  the  recent 
Aberdeen-Angus  show  at  Syracuse  an  er¬ 
ror  was  made  in  giving  the  placing  in  the 
hull  calf  class.  The  winner  of  this  class 
was  Elco  3rd,  owned  by  C.  G.  Taylor, 
of  Lawtons,  N.  Y.,  while  Briarcliff  was 
second  and  June  third  and  fourth.  I 
think  it  should  be  noted  in  passing  that 
Barcap  Quality,  the  winner  in  the  three- 
year-old  bull  class,  was  not  only  the  sire 
of  this  bull  calf,  but  the  sire  of  the  heifer 
which  went  with  this  fellow  and  made 
Ihe  winning  pair  of  calves  at  Syracuse. 

It  indicates  that  Barcap  Quality,  while 
still  carrying  himself  in  show  condition, 
continues  to  breed  calves  of  this  out¬ 
standing  quality.  r.  b.  his  man. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
6-7  weeks  old  .  $2.50  each 

8-9  weeks  old  .  2.75  each 

11-12  wks.  extras  4.00  each 

Buy  all  you  can  of  these  good  feeders  at  this  unusual 
low  price.  We  offer  choice,  carefully  selected  Berk¬ 
shire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Duroc  &  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed — Barrows,  boars  or  sows.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  crating  charge.  Our 
Guarantee:  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times.” 

RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed — 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

NEW  PRIMA  MILKING  MACHINE  at 
Great  Saving  in  Price.  sing“effi  mSSS: 

Power  either  gasoline  or  electric  at  half  of  what  they 
would  cost  you  elsewhere.  Rubber  replacements  for  any 
type  of  machine  at  a  very  low  price.  SEARS,  ROE¬ 
BUCK  &  CO.,  Milking  Machine  Dept.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3  each  C.O.D. .  F.O.B.  Waltham. 
Crdt6d  p*  |*00 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WALTHAM.  MASS. 

SYours  HIDES  and  SKINS 

Full  market  prices  paid  for  calf  skins  and  cow  hides. 

.T.  O.  RYDER  PORT  .TERVIS,  N.  Y. 

LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC 
Lexingtonl,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  .  SH4.0O 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  O.’Pl  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 

RAW  FURS- WOOL -good  grading. 
Best  prices.  HOBART  L.  CHILDS,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

|  GUERNSEYS 

TARBELL  farms  guernseyq 

■  BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age  'W 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  vaiues. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH  VILL  E  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

£  EVERAI.  Handsome  Young  Boars  Ready  for  immediate 
w  service — Duroc-Berkshire  crossed,  $i*2-$!4  each. 
Beautiful  Hampshire  &  Berkshire  boars  and  Hampshire- 
Yorkshire  crossed,  farrowed  in  June  and  July,  $10-$12- 
$14  each.  Pigs,  8  10-12  weeks  old,  well  developed,  $*2.50- 
$3-$3.50  and  so  on  into  the  shoat  classes.  You'll  like 

my  pigs.  C.  DAVIS  Box  11  Concord,  Mass. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  for  this  week.  Bull  one  year  old. 
Dams  record  14,000  lbs.  milk,  700  lbs.  fat. 

Rin  TTvno  Pftlqriflc  Attractive  prices  on  Ser 
AJFL  *  UIdllUS  vice  boars  and  bred  gilts. 
The  rapid  growing  easy  feeding  kind. 

.T.  K.  HACKETT,  NORWALK,  OHIO 

Y'viopiicaiiic  accredited,  blood  tested, fresh, 
lit  (HIl  uUlI  IIoCj  5)  others  due  December  and  Jan¬ 
uary,  large,  good  type,  nicely  colored,  under  six  years 
of  age.  Inquire  W.  S.  DUNN,  SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK 

Good  Pigs  and  Shoats  elf acedopl  ds.’  #ca°s“ 

trated,  vaccinal ed,  crated.  Shoats  over  35  lbs.,  $5.00  ea. 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Oheswold,  Del. 

Miscellaneous 

Big  Type  Polands  £& ,1}c$uX 

Ol  der  dir,  ct  or  write.  «.  S.  IIALL,  KARMDALE,  OHIO 

Best  Time  To  Buy 

Hampshire  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Hogs 

We  must  move  some  Yearlings  and  Two  Year  Old  Rams; 
also  Ewes  all  ages.  Special  Brices  on  Rams.  525  each 
and  up.  These  are  from  our  very  best  Imported  Breed¬ 
ing.  Send  your  order  with  funds  or  visit  the  flock  at 
White  Haven,  North  Street,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  take 
away  your  selections.  Berkahires,  all  ages,  both  sexes. 
EMMADINE  FARM,  Hopewell  .Junction,  N.  Y. 

n  REG.  CUliMt:  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting- 
UuftOC  Off  me  ton  A  Son,  M  errlfield,  N.  Y . 

CPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS-Fall  pigs 

^  ready.  A  M.  KENNEL,  R.3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa 

flHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No.  1  Pedigreed  Pigs. $8; 
U  Easiest  feedersjquickest  growers.  R.  Hill,  Seneca  Falls. n  Y. 

GOATS 

FERRETS 

COR  SALE— Pure,  Horniess  TOGGENBURG  BUCK 
■  GOAT — 2  year  old,  $40.00.  Ameiican  Pure  Buck, 
$15.00.  S*  J.  SHARPLES  -  -  Centre  Square,  Pa. 

Will  ship  C.O.D.  CCDDCTC  for  killing  rats. 

Instruction  1  LalftCIv  hunting  rabbits 

Book  and  other  game.  .Males,  *3.60, 

Free  JSBstagmBt  Females,  $4.00.  Pair,  $7.00. 
fa-  Yearling  Females,  special  rat 

For  'Join  Two  Toggenburg  milk  goats  to  freshen  soon, 
rul  OdlG  Two  Billies  cheap.  1).  D. CAMPBELL, A.\DF.S,.N-Y 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 

.’.  RABBITS 

CTCDDCT6  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
f  UI\l\Ci  1  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $6.00,  males  $4.00  Young  stock  females  $4.25, 
males  $3.75,  one  pair  $7.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  free.  I.evi  Farnsworth,  New  London,  O. 

lO  i%  DDITC  $1.00  each  up— according  to  age 
size,  weight,  in  New  Zealand 
White  or  Chinchilla.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder. 
SCIIOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  >.  J 

ririnr\w>T,(v  Singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
f*  b  K  fe  h  1  \  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

A  LdUtAi  ILf  C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO., Greenwich, O. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  of  quality,  outdoor  raised,  win¬ 
ners  whet  ever  shown,  healthy,  quick  maturing.  Satis¬ 
faction  guar.  GARDEN  STATE  RABBI  TRY,  Florence.  N.  J. 

rrnncTP  females  $4.00;  males  $3.50;  pair  $7.00.  Year- 
l  LIlitL  1  O  ling  females  sped  1  ratters  $5.00.  We  ship 
O.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

|?OR  Good,  Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds 

*  write,  Fairview  Rabbitry,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Gap,  Pa. 

rrnnrTP  White  or  brown  guaranteed  healthy  stock. 

rcnnc  I  a  .JESSE  WAITE,  Brunswick,  Ohio 

Ruhhifc  Z  ^iinnlioe  Complete  descriptive  literature, 

riaUQIIS  a,  supplies  AlbertF«eey ,  Jr,  115-D,  Valle*  Stream,  NY. 

foppofc  Males,  $3.00;  females,  $3.50.  Will  ship 
r  Cl  I  C  IS  0.  O.  D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  0. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

A IIIUC  il  DIAC  $!  .00  each  up— according  to 
SaUmEH  I  lOu  !>ge,  size'  weight,  in  solid  or 
mixed  colors.  Prompt  ship 
ment.  Live  delivery.  Sent  collect.  Write  for  folder 
SCHOEJiBOlLYS  HATCHERY,  349  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  \.  A 

DOGS  | 

IRISH  SETTER  PUPPIES 

Pedigreed,  finely  bred.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL  FARM, 
Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

T7 _ V _ cl _ L _ 1  pups, black, tan  and  white  2 

ror  Amas  onepberd  mo.  males  *10;  females  $5; 

Collie  pups  sable  and  white,  males  $10;  females  $5. 

O.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

Two  Roan  Registered  Belgian  Stallions 
Robt.  de  Impede,  rising  5  years.  Artistic  Farceur  rising 
3  years.  Big  and  good  enough  to  head  pure  bred  mares. 

W.  L.  PORTER,  JAMESTOWN,  PA. 

All  Kinds  Hunting  Hounds 

hones,  and  walkers. 

RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS,  Ramsey,  Ill. 

ITMSUALLY  Handsome  anti  Stylish  Team— 
wJ  Roan  Percheron  Mares,  8  and  9  years.  Sisters. 
Weight  3,300.  Sound,  gentle,  work  anywhere.  Priced 

to  sell.  THREE  RIVERS  FARM  Dover,  N.  II. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  HOUND  KENNELS  offers 
'V  Quality  Hunting  Dogs.  Sold  cheap.  Trial  allowed. 
Literature  free.  Dixie  Kennels,  Inc.,  B-64,  Herrick,  III. 

REGISTERED  Black  Porcheron  Stallion — 3  years  old. 

H  Price,  $300.  FRED  RICHARDSON,  Adams  Basin,  N. 

Ckoflnn/J  Ponies  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
onetiana  romes  MARES  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Prices  right.  A.  B.  PORTER  PONT  FARMS,  Atwaier.Ohio 

f-MM-LIK  and  FOX  TERRIER  FUl’S— Handsome 
V/  and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 

'T’hese  books  have  been  read  with  the  greatest  in 
A  terest  by  thousands  of  young  people  and  grown¬ 
ups.  We  are  able  to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth 
binding,  many  illustrations  for  only  50  cents  each 
postpaid. 

I'S.Treasure  Island,  Stevenson;  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,  Stevenson;  Robinson  Crusoe,  DeFoe; 
Robin  Hood;  Mother  Goose  Rhymes;  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Mulock;  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales: 
Guliver’s  Travels,  Swift;  Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida: 
Black  Beauty;  Age  of  Fable,  Bullfinch;  Alice 
in  Wonderland;  Through  the  Looking  Glass; 
Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales.  For  Sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

Collie  and  Shepherd 

T>TTr)C  Male  Collie,  $10  00;  female,  $5.00:  female 
A  iJ  Jl  Police  $5.00;  Maidie  G.  Putnam,  Grafton,  M ass. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES— the  all-around  doer.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  -  Madison,  New  York 

r  v  o  D«LL;l  hounds  6  months  males  $*20;  females 
lUX  06  ridu  Dll  $15;  none  better.  0. 11.  RILEY,  Franklin,Yt. 

GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES  eligible  to  registration 

GRACE  M.  BUTTERFIELD,  Raymond,  New  Hampshire 

PT.  BERNARD  PUPPIES— (Pedigreed.)  Males,  $35;  fe- 
v  males,  $*25.  Edward  Carlson,  15  Winter  St*,  Woburn,  Mass. 

YMAC  DflDC  Shepherd  or  Collies.  Males,  $10; 

1  AlTlxYtJ  rUiiJ  females,  $5.  Oscar  Riley,  Franklin*  Yt* 
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Events  of  the  Week 

British  Wheat  Quota. — Great  Bri¬ 
tain's  second  proposed  step  toward  protec¬ 
tion  was  announced  Nov.  20  when  Sir 
John  Gilmour,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
assured  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
government  was  going  to  adopt  a  quota 
system  for  home-grown  wheat  in  time  to 
cover  next  Spring's  crop.  This  measure 
will  not  apply  to  the  British  Dominions. 
Trading  arrangements  whereby  Canada 
and  Australia  would  get  a  larger  share 
of  the  British  grain  trade  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  and  Argentina  are 
left  for  future  negotiations  incidental  to 
the  Imperial  Conference  at  Ottawa  next 
Summer.  Except  for  a  statement  that  the 
method  decided  upon  would  increase  the 
pi'olits  of  the  British  grower  without  in¬ 
volving  subsidy  payments  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Exchequer,  Sir  John  gave  no  de¬ 
tails  or  figures.  It  is  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  in  authentic  sources  that  the  quota 
will  begin  at  15  per  cent  as  the  portion 
of  the  country’s  total  consumption  which 
the  millers  must  purchase  from  British 
grain  farmers.  Thd  system  will  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  years,  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  gradual  increase  in  this  quota 
up  to  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  immediate  effect  in  the 
harvest  of  1932  will  be  to  yield  the 
British  grower  ,$1.10  a  bushel  for  wheat 
against  the  75  cents  he  is  now  getting. 

Coast  Guard  to  Enforce  Game 
Laws. — To  the  duties  of  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  added  that  of  apprehending 
hunters  who  shoot  ducks  and  geese  out.  of 
season  in  violation  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
act.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  an¬ 
nounced  Nov.  26  that  the  Coast  Guard 
was  instructing  all  its  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
stations  to  report  violations  coming  to 
their  attention.  The  season  from  New 
York  south  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  except  for  Florida,  is  from  No¬ 
vember  16  to  December  16.  The  Florida 
season,  likewise  lasting  for  40  days, 
opened  on  November  20. 

New  York  City  Budget. — The  1932 
city  budget  of  $631.366.297.97 — the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
municipality — was  adopted  Nov.  30  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  by  a  party  vote  of 
61  to  3.  The  instrument  was  approved 
exactly  as  it  had  come  from  the  Board  of 
Estimate,  and  requires  only  the  Mayor’s 
signature.  Before  the  final  vote  the  board 
had  defeated,  by  59  to  3,  a  minority  re¬ 
port  presented  by  Alderman  Joseph  Clark 
Baldwin  3d,  Republican  minority  leader 
and  sole  Republican  member  of  the  Al¬ 
dermen’s  Finance  Committee,  which  for 
several  weeks  has  been  holding  public 
hearings  on  suggestions  for  reducing  the 
budget.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  report  not  only 
recommended  specific  cuts  aggregating 
more  than  $10,000,000,  but  also  urged 
that  non-revenue-producing  improvements 
be  made  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  while 
revenue-producing  improvements  be  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  issuance  of  long-term 
bonds  as  had  been  suggested  by  Comptroll¬ 
er  Charles  W.  Berry.  The  majority  re¬ 
port,  which  was  adopted  without  change, 
was  presented  by  Chairman  Frank  A. 
Cunningham  of  the  board’s  finance  com¬ 
mittee.  It  reviewed  the  many  sugges¬ 
tions  made  in  the  public  hearings  and 
dismissed  them  all  as  impracticable. 

New  Speaker  of  the  House.— Repre¬ 
sentative  Bertrand  H.  Snell,  of  Pots¬ 
dam.  N.  Y„  Nov.  30,  won  the  Republican 
nomination  for  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  defeating  Representative 
John  Q.  Tilson,  of  Connecticut,  the  Re¬ 
publican  floor  leader,  in  a  spirited  party 
caucus.  After  seven  hours  of  heated  de¬ 
bate  the  caucus  decided  to  postpone  until 
Dec.  7  a  vote  on  the  more  vigorously  con¬ 
tested  question  of  whether  Representative 
Tilson  is  to  be  displaced  as  floor  leader 
and  the  post  given  to  Representative 
Snell  in  the  event  of  the  Democrats  or¬ 
ganizing  the  House.  On  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Tilson,  Mr.  Snell’s  nomination  was  made 
by  unanimous  vote  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  ballot. 

Fish  Market  Racketeers. — Two  hun¬ 
dred  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  fisher¬ 
men  met  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  Nov.  27,  to 
organize  for  a  fight  against  racketeers 
who  tried  to  collect  a  tribute  of  almost 
15  per  cent  of  their  net  profit  for  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  bring  their  fish  to  the 
Fulton  Market  in  New  York.  It  could 
not  be  learned  who  was  trying  to  impose 
this  tribute,  but  many  of  the  fishermen's 
truckmen  reported  they  were  threatened 
with  violence  if  they  tried  to  take  their 
loads  to  the  Fulton  Market  without  pay¬ 
ing  the  tax.  At  first,  it  was  said,  the 
racketeers  sought  to  collect  approximately 
42  per  cent  of  the  net  profit,  later  cut 
their  demand  to  15  per  cent  and  then  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  abandoned  the  idea. 
The  fishermen  organized  in  case  the 
racketeers  repeated  their  demands.  At 
the  suggestion  of  J.  II.  Lawrence,  a  New 
London  shipper,  they  adopted  the  name 
of  Southern  New  England  Fishermen’s 
Association.  The  first  demand  for  tribute 
was  disguised  in  the  form  of  a  service 
charge  to  the  New  England  fishermen. 
Their  trucks  were  to  be  taken  to  a^ter- 
minal  in  East  125th  Street,  New  York, 
by  their  own  drivers.  There  New  York 
drivers  would  take  the  wheel  and  take  the 
trucks  to  Fulton  Market  at  a  fee  of  75 
cents  a  barrel,  it  was  said.  The  later  de¬ 
mand  was  for  25  cents  a  barrel,  merely 
for  permission  to  take  the  trucks  to  the 
market. 

United  States  Military  Aviation. — 
The  United  States  stands  fourth  among 
the  powers  in  the  number  of  its  fighting 


planes,  F.  Trubee  Davison,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  for  Aviation,  declared  in 
bis  annual  report  Nov.  30  to  Secretary 
Hurley,  in  which  he  presented  a  picture 
of  army  air  corps  activities  during  the 
fiscal  year  1931.  He  did  not  name  the 
powers  that  rank  ahead  of  the  United 
States  but  it  is  understood  that  he  had 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  in  mind. 
He  said  that  his  computation  included 
the  army  air  corps  and  the  naval  air 
service  combined.  In  land-based  fighting 
planes  alone,  the  United  States  ranks 
fifth,  he  said. 

Canadian  Wheat  King.  —  From  his 
Canadian  acres,  far  up  on  the  arctic  wa¬ 
tershed,  Herman  Trelle  again  brought  the 
finest  sample  of  wheat  Nov.  30  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Live  Stock  Show  and  Grain 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  retained  the 
title  of  “Wheat  King.”  In  1926  and 
again  last  year  the  grower  from  Wembley, 
Alberta,  won  this  title.  This  year's  vic¬ 
tory  gave  him  permanent  possession  of 
the  wheat  trophy.  Trelle,  who  was  born 
in  Utah,  was  victorious  this  year  with  an 
exhibit  of  durum,  the  other  times  with 
hard  red  Spring  wheat.  O.  Edson  Smith, 
of  Corvallis,  Mont.,  winner  of  the  white 
Spring  exhibit,  was  the  reserve  wheat 
champion.  TTrelle  operates  1,000  acres 
450  miles  north  of  the  international 
boundary.  Only  550  acres  are  in  crops, 
the  rest  virgin  soil.  This  land  drains 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Summer 
days  are  long  up  there,  giving  the  grains 
many  hours  in  the  sunlight. 

Student  and  College. — Ohio  college 
students  must  maintain  required  scholas¬ 
tic  standings  in  State-supported  institu¬ 
tions  or  they  can  be  expelled  from  school, 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  at 
Hamilton  Dec.  1.  The  ruling  resulted 
from  a  suit  filed  last  Spring  by  Miss 
Jean  West,  21,  of  Portsmouth,  who  was 


notified  by  Miami  University  that  she 
could  not  return  to  her  classes  because 
she  had  failed  in  her  studies.  Miss  West 
took  her  case  to  Common  Pleas  Court, 
where  Judge  J.  D.  Barnes  of  Sidney  en¬ 
joined  the  university  from  dismissing  her. 
A.  II.  Upham,  president  of  the  university, 
appealed  and  the  Circuit  Court  reversed 
Judge  Barnes’s  ruling  on  the  ground  that 
is  was  unfair  to  let  a  pupil  who  fell  be¬ 
low  standard  retard  others. 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Troubles.  —  In¬ 
censed  because  of  low  prices  offered  them, 
about  3,000  farmers  attending  the  open¬ 
ing  tobacco  sale  of  the  season  at  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky.,  Dec.  1  broke  up  the  sale  after 
hurling  apples  at  the  auctioneers.  They 
then  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
not  to  raise  any  tobacco  next  year.  About 
78,000  lbs.  of  dark  leaf  tobacco  had  been 
sold  at  two  warehouses  for  aan  average 
of  $4.61  per  100,  compared  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $8.47  on  the  opening  day  last 
year,  when  close  to  500.000  lbs.  were  sold. 
The  demonstration  assumed  serious  pro¬ 
portions  when  someone  hurled  an  apple 
at  W.  G.  Crabtree,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Owensboro  Loose 
Leaf  Tobacco  Company,  operator  of  six 
of  the  seven  warehouses  there.  Mr.  Crab¬ 
tree  dodged,  but  the  protests  became  so 
threatening  the  sale  was  halted.  The 
farmers  withdrew  and  several  hours  later 
gathered  at  the  court  house.  Unanimous 
approval  was  given  to  resolutions  to  post¬ 
pone  the  sale,  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
confer  with  James  C.  Stone,  chairman 
of  the  Farm  Board  in  Washington,  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  financing  for  a  tobacco 
pool,  and  to  abandon  plans  for  next 
year’s  crop. 

Hunting  Fatalities. — With  an  esti¬ 
mated  200,000  hunters  in  the  field,  three 
were  shot  and  killed,  two  died  of  heart 
disease  and  eight  more  were  wounded 
Dec.  1  when  the  Pennsylvania  deer  hunt¬ 
ing  season  opened.  The  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners  estimates  that  there  are 
between  1,250,000  and  2,000,000  deer  in 
the  State.  Paul  P.  Karl,  40.  of  Altoona, 
a  deer  hunter,  was  killed  at  Spruce  Creek 
when  his  gun  went  off  accidentally  as  he 
clambered  over  a  fence.  Chester  Liveri, 
29,  of  Bethlehem,  died  after  being  shot 
in  the  abdomen  near  White  Haven. 
Adam  Yuhra.  20.  of  West  Hazleton,  was 
kMled  at  Hickory  Run. 


Coast  to  Coast  in  a  Chair 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  travel 
catalog  of  the  Coast  to  Coast  tour.  It  is 
late  I  know  to  thank  you  but  about  the 
time  I  received  it  I  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  which  prevented  my  writing.  I  am 
not  in  very  good  shape  yet,  but  can  write. 
I  had  a  woman  working  for  me  and  each 
morning  she  would  say,  “Well,  where  are 
we  going  today?”  and  I  would  read  the 
itinerary  for  that  day  and  any  other 
description  of  the  place  I  could  find.  We 
both  got  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  and  in¬ 
formation  Rom  the  books.  In  spirit  we 
were  with  you  each  day  enjoying  the  trip 
out  West.  MRS.  I.  B.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Dec.  7-9.  —  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  annual  convention,  Hotel 
Shermaan,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12.  —  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Poultry 
Show,  William  Penn  Hotel.  Harry  J. 
Singer,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  447,  N.  S. 
Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dec.  8-10.  —  Sharon  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Show,  Sharon,  Conn.  Sec¬ 
retary  Arthur  L.  Kinsman,  Sharon,  Conn. 

Dec.  9-11. — Second  annual  landscape 
school,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Dec.  15-16.  —  Connecticut  Pomological 
Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Woman’s  Club 
Building,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  H.  C.  C. 
Miles,  Secretary,  Milford.  Conn. 

Jan.  5-8,  1932. — Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  6-8. — Annual  Meeting  Massachu¬ 
setts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Jan.  6-10. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show. 

Jan.  13. — N.  Y.  State  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  11. 
Baldwin,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  president. 


Jan.  13-14. — N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  W.  Hal- 
liday,  North  Chatham.  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  13-15. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Edgerton  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.Tan.  14. — N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  T.  H.  Monroe, 
Camillus,  N.  Y„  president. 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  26-29. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Making  Cesspool 

Will  you  send  me  the  dimensions  and 
approximate  cost  of  a  cesspool  suitable 
for  a  two-family  country  home?  a.  k. 

New  York. 

A  cesspool  is  simply  a  dry  well,  stoned 
up  without  mortar  and  covered  with 
earth.  It  may  be  of  any  desired  dimen¬ 
sions  and  its  cost  will  depend  upon  the 
cost  of  the  labor  involved.  Needed  size 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil.  An  open,  gravelly  soil  will  per¬ 
mit  the  necessary  seepage  of  the  liquids 
from  the  cesspool  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  a  close-grained  type. 

Cesspools  are  hardly  practicable  in 
any  other  soil  than  an  open  one.  For 
clay  or  other  impervious  soils,  a  septic 
tank  is  to  be  preferred.  In  a  gravelly 
soil,  a  cesspool  six  to  eight  feet  across, 
and  as  many  feet  deep  is  a  size  ordinarily 
constructed.  The  larger  it  is,  however, 
the  longer  it  will  serve  its  purpose.  As 
seepage  through  the  walls  and  from  the 
bottom  is  desired,  the  curbing  of  the  pool 
should  not  be  made  water  tight. 

Any  cesspool  is  a  possible  contamina- 
tor  of  a  nearby  well  or  spring.  One 
should  be  dug  on  the  down-hill  side  of 
any  house  well  and  as  far  from  it  as 
practicable.  M.  B.  D. 


Battery  Radio  Receiver 

A  new  type  of  battery  operated  radio 
receiver  is  being  offered  this  Fall.  After 
a  five-year  interval  in  which  no  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  offered  to  rural  dwellers 
over  the  sets  using  either  the  storage 
battery  or  dry  batteries  for  A  current, 
this  latest  radio  development  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  solve  the  problem  of  efficient 
and  satisfactory  reception  in  unwired 


homes.  Two  developments  are  an  “air 
cell”  battery  which  literally  breathes  the 
life-giving  oxygen  from  the  air  by  means 
of  a  special  carbon  “lung”  to  maintain 
constant  voltage  over  a  long  life,  and  the 
other  is  a  radio  tube  which  operates  sat¬ 
isfactorily  on  only  two  volts.  So  effi¬ 
ciently  have  the  new  air  cell  receivers 
been  designed  and  so  effectively  does  the 
carbon  “lung”  of  the  new  type  battery 
function,  that  one  battery  will  supply  A 
current  for  a  seven-tube  receiver  for  an 
entire  year,  based  on  an  average  use  of 
three  hours  daily.  At  the  end  of  its  life, 
the  battery  is  discarded  and  another  pur¬ 
chased. 

In  appearance  and  in  operation  the  air 
cell  sets  are  like  modern  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  electric  receivers.  They  snap  on  and 
off  with  a  single  switch  and  range  in  de¬ 
sign  from  elaborate  consoles  to  midgets. 
Some  of  them  employ  super-heterodyne 
circuits  and  dynamic  speakers,  while  en¬ 
gineers  claim  that  all  of  them  are  equal 
to  the  best  electric  sets  in  tone  quality, 
selectivity  and  satisfactory,  trouble-free 
performance. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  School  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 

Report  for  eighth  week,  November  25: 

Most  poultrymen  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tant.  of  body  weight  in  pullets  coming  in¬ 
to  lay,  but  many  overlook  the  benefits  of 
maintaining  good  weight  in  their  flocks 
throughout  the  year. 

By  intelligent  breeding  one  is  able  to 
develop  a  strain  of  birds  that  will  have 
the  important  quality  of  persistency,  the 
ability  to  keep  laying  into  the  late  Fall 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  laying  or, 
better  yet,  to  molt  slowly  and  continue  to 
lay.  _  Persistency  is  associated  with  late 
molting  and  no  other  character  appears 
to  be  of  more  importance  in  producing  a 
high  annual  record.  The  question  may 
be  raised  whether  birds  which  are  per¬ 
sistent  do  not  produce  pullets  which  are 
able  to  go  through  the  first  few  months 
of  laying,  without  a  Fall  molt. 

In  some  flocks  where  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  pullets  have  molted,  a  check  indi¬ 
cates  that  these  molters  are  in  poor  flesh 
and  that  the  birds  which  have  continued 
to  lay  are  in  good  weight.  Many  times 
the  cause  of  a  Fall  molt  is  not  apparent 
and  often  under  the  best  of  conditions  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  flock  will  molt. 
Nevertheless  the  poultryman  who  can  so 
manage  his  flock  that  body  weight  is 
maintained  will  be  the  one  who  can  se¬ 
cure  the  best  Fall  and  Winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  One  of  the  factors  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  keeping  up  the  body  weight  is 
freedom  from  internal  and  external  para¬ 
sites  ;  one  can  hardly  expect  a  flock  in¬ 
fested  with  worms  to  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  freedom  from  chickenpox,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  vaccination  before  laying  starts, 
is  another  item  often  overlooked.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
from  information  received  from  contest¬ 
ants.  those  pens  in  the  past  contests 
which  contracted  chickenpox  were  not 
vaccinated  or  in  a  few  cases  the  vaccine 
used  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  A 
good  ration  and  a  correct  feeding  plan 
are  also  essential  factors.  Correct  hous¬ 
ing  plays  an  important  role  in  providing 
healthy  surroundings,  but  will  not  offset 
the  lack  of  sanitation. 

The  best  birds  in  a  flock  will  be  those 
that  can  lay  heavily  and  maintain  body 
weight.  Both  of  these  factors  depend 
upon  intelligent  breeding  and  sound  man¬ 
agement. — D.  II.  Horton.  Head,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  eighth  week  of  the  tenth 
annual  New  York  State  egg-laying  con¬ 
test  the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  2.80  eggs 
per  bird  which  was  at  the  rate  of  39.9 
per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  of  .8  per 
cent  over  last  week’s  production  and  it 
is  4.6  per  cent  higher  than  the  production 
for  the  same  week  in  the  previous  com¬ 
petition.  The  per  cent  production  for 
the  week  herein  reported  was  16  per  cent 
higher  than  for  the  eighth  week  two 
years  ago. 

The  total  production  to  date  since  Oc¬ 
tober  1  is  25.59  eggs  per  bird. 

High  Pens  for  the  Eighth  Week. — R. 
I.  R.,  Walliceton  Farm,  59.55  points,  60 
eggs ;  R.  I.  R.,  Moss  Farm,  55.15  points, 
56  eggs ;  R.  I.  R.,  John  Z.  LaBelle,  51.10 
points,  59  eggs;  W.  L.,  C.  D.  Cakler, 
50.50  points,  50  eggs ;  W.  L.,  The  Joach¬ 
im  Breeding  Farm,  49.85  points,  53  eggs; 
R.  I.  R.,  John  Z.  LaBelle,  49.60  points, 
56  eggs ;  R.  I.  R.,  Booth  Poultry  Farms, 
49.40  points,  51  eggs. 

Leaders  in  the  variety  classes : 

White  Leghorns. — M.  P.  Phillips,  372 
points,  389  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
353  points,  391  eggs;  Quality  Poultry 
Farm,  332  points,  374  eggs;  Miller  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  328  points,  380  eggs;  Ace 
Farm,  326  points,  373  eggs;  August  Keri, 
320  points,  373  eggs;  Roy  E.  Iveute,  316 
points,  360  eggs. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  435 
points,  401  eggs;  West  Neck  Farm,  388 
points,  373  eggs;  Itedbird  Farm,  367 
points,  358  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  125  points,  151  eggs ;  V.  H. 
Kirkup,  114  points,  130  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-a^way 
Farm,  303  points,  337  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Springdale 
Farm,  254  points,  300  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows :  Nov.  19,  foggy,  rain ;  Nov.  20, 
foggy,  clear;  Nov.  21,  foggy,  clear;  Nov. 
22,  foggy,  clear;  Nov.  23,  foggy,  clear; 
Nov.  24.  foggy,  clear;  Nov.  25,  foggy, 
partly  cloudy. 


R.  K.  Nidermaier,  of  Louisa  County .  Va.,  sends  us  this  picture  of  himself  and  his 

two  sons  standing  in  front  of  their  house. 
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Infected,  Punctured  Foot 
of  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  that  stepped  on  a  nail, 
about  three  months  ago.  The  nail  en¬ 
tered  between  the  two  claws,  close  to  the 
heel.  Her  foot  and  leg  up  to  about  half 
way  to  the  knee  swelled  up  and  it  finally 
broke  open  above  the' claws  on  the  front  of 
the  foot.  Now  that  has  healed,  but  there  is 
a  hard  bunch  about  twice  the  normal  size 
of  the  ankle,  half  way  around  the  foot, 
and  the  cow  does  not  seem  to  want  to 
touch  the  foot  down  on  the  floor  at  all. 
She  will  just  hobble  along  on  three  legs. 

New  York.  J.  J.  N. 

The  punctured  wound  of  the  foot  be¬ 
came  infected,  so  that  the  pus  formed  and 
broke  out  of  the  hoof-head  just  above  the 
separation  of  the  toes.  Pus,  in  such  cases, 
tends  to  burrow  and  break  out  at  several 
other  places  on  the  hoof-head  (coronet) 
causing  a  “quittor”  which  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cure.  In  some  cases  blood  poison¬ 
ing  results  and  proves  fatal,  or  sloughing 
of  a  toe  may  occur,  or  necessitate  ampu¬ 
tation.  When  pus  stops  burrowing,  but 
inflammation  has  been  severe,  a  deposit  of 
false  bone  may  gradually  form  a  hard, 
bony  growth  on  the  hoof-head.  This  is 
called  a  ringbone  and  appears  to  be  the 
condition  now  affecting  your  cow. 

When  a  puncture  of  the  hoof  occurs, 
restrain  the  cow  so  that  the  foot  may 
readily  be  handled.  Scrub  the  hoof  clean 
and  where  possible  cut  down  upon  the 
wound  to  allow  free  drainage  for  pus. 
When  that  has  been  done  swab  the  wound 
with  tincture  of  iodine  and  also  inject 
some  of  the  tincture  into  the  wound,  but 
do  not  introduce  a  probe.  Next  wrap  the 
hoof  with  sterilized  cotton  held  in  place 
by  criss-crossing  a  narrow  bandage  be¬ 
tween  the  toes  and  then  tying  it  around 
the  pastern.  Afterward,  keep  the  bandage 
and  cotton  saturated  with  a  mixture  of 
five  parts  of  carbolic  acid,  three  parts  of 
formaldehyde  solution  (formalin)  and 
100  parts  of  boiled  water.  So  treated, 
healing  may  proceed  without  formation 
of  pus  and  blood  poisoning  will  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

Should  “pipes”  (sinuses)  form,  how¬ 
ever,  and  continue  to  discharge  pus,  the 
cow  will  have  to  be  cast  and  tied ;  then 
each  sinus  must  be  thoroughly  scraped 
out  with  a  curetting  instrument  and  a 
caustic  solution  injected. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  case  in  question 
pus  is  still  burrowing  and  will  again 
burst  out  at  the  hoof-head.  If  it  does, 
treat  the  condition  as  advised  for  quit- 
tor.  We  think  it  more  likely,  however, 
that  a  ringbone  has  formed  and  that  pus 
will  not  again  break  out.  Lameness  from 
ringbone  of  a  fore  foot  is  difficult  to  cure, 
as  the  fore  foot  carries  more  weight 
and  strikes  the  ground  a  more  direct 
blow  that  the  hind  foot,  thus  causing 
greater  concussion.  Trim  the  hoof  to  nor¬ 
mal  shape  and  form,  then  clip  the  hair 
from  the  bony  growth  or  ringbone  and 
rub  in  a  blistering  salve  for  15  minutes, 
composed  of  two  drams  of  biniodide  of 
mercury,  two  drams  of  powdered  cantha- 
rides  and  three  ounces  of  lard.  Finally 
smear  more  of  the  salve  on  the  blistered 
surface  and  so  tie  or  stanchion  the  cow 
that  she  will  be  unable  to  get  at  the 
blistered  part. 

Wash  the  blister  off  in  48  hours  and 
then  apply  a  little  lard  daily  until  the 
skin  becomes  sound.  The  blister  may 
then  be  applied  again,  as  before,  while  the 
cow  is  absolutely  rested  in  the  stable.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  blister  the  ringbone 
several  times  to  remove  the  lameness. 
The  growth  itself  cannot  be  removed  but 
it  may  become  less  in  size  as  a  result  of 
the  blistering.  If  a  veterinarian  can  be 
employed  he  may  get  even  better  results 
by  point-firing  the  bony  enlargement 
with  a  thermo-cautery  before  applying-  the 
blister.  Good  results  have  also  been  had 
in  such  cases  by  applying  a  proprietory 
reducing  preparation  (“Redueine”)  which 
may  be  bought  at  a  drug  store  with  di¬ 
rections  for  use.  A.  A. 


Accounting  for  the  Cow 

The  University  of  Vermont  Extension 
Service  has  prepared  a  record  for  the  use 
of  4-H  club  members  handling  cows,  Hie 
form  provides  for  a  record  at  the  end  oi 
each  month  oil  the  individual  cow,  listing* 
date  of  test,  monthly  pounds  of  milk, 
average  test,  pounds  of  butteitat,  "value 
of  product  at  last  price  received,  value  of 
product,  estimated  amounts  of  hay,  silage, 
grain,  beet  pulp,  etc.,  including  days  m 
pasture,  cost  of  roughage,  cost  ot  grain, 
total  cost  of  feed  and  return  above  teed 
costs.  Such  a  form  is  highly  useful  m 
any  cow  stable,  even  though  no  elaborate 
bookkeeping  is  done. 


Vie  RURAL 

Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

Of  the  37  members  of  the  Granges  of 
New  York  State  who  were  honored  at 
the  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange  at  Madison,  Wis.,  by  being 
awarded  Golden  Sheaf  certificates  to 
eommemmorate  their  50  years  or  more  of 
membership  in  the  order  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  who  have  held  official  positions  in 
the  New7  York  State  Grange.  This  honor 
group  includes  Miss  Sara  A.  Little,  of 
Wayne  County,  who  served  as  lady  as¬ 
sistant  steward  of  the  State  Grange  from 
1878  to  1880  and  again  from  1884  to 
1888.  Miss  Little's  father,  Malcolm  Lit¬ 
tle,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  order 
in  Wayne  County,  and  was  the  first  over¬ 
seer  and  second  master  of  Clyde  Grange 
No.  33  of  that  county.  He  attended 
every  session  of  the  State  Grange  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  in  January,  1890. 
George  C.  Watson,  also  of  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  served  as  lecturer  of  the  State  Grange 
from  1916  to  1918.  Mrs.  O.  M.  Mixon, 
of  Elmira,  was  State  Grange  Ceres  from 
1SS8  to  1890.  She  also  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  secretary  of  the  first  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  organized  in  New7  York 
State,  that  of  Chemung  County,  oi’ga- 
nized  July  1,  1874.  Mrs.  Wixon  officiated 
for  several  State  Grange  sessions  as  as¬ 
sistant  secretary.  Mr.  Wixon  is  one  of 
the  veteran  county  deputies  of  the  State, 
with  one  of  the  longest  terms  of  service 
of  any  deputy.  He  retired  as  deputy  in 
1924,  having  served  from  1900. 

Tompkins  County  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  strongest  of  the  Grange  counties  of 
the  Empire  State.  As  might  be  expected 
Tompkins  has  a  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  will  qualify  for  one  of  the  Gold- 
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ty,  Dansville  No.  178,  Avon  No.  42S; 
Madison  County,  Lenox  No.  43;  Monroe 
County,  Iloneoye  Falls  No.  6,  Mendon 
No.  83.  Broekport  No.  93,  Ogden  No.  Ill, 
Riga  No.  168,  Hamlin  No.  310.  Greece 
No.  311.  Parma  No.  328,  Chili  No.  393, 
Gates  No.  421,  Pittsford  No.  424.  Web¬ 
ster  No.  436;  Oneida  County.  Camden 
No.  354.  Clinton  No.  370;  Onondaga 
County,  Elbridge  No.  220,  Excelsior  No. 
456;  Ontario  County,  Academy  No.  62, 
East  Bloomfield  No.  94,  Union  No.  171, 
Seneca  No.  284.  Victor  No.  322  ;  Oswego 
County,  New7  Haven  No.  52,  Orwell  No. 
66,  Domestic  No.  98.  Bowens  Corners  No. 
99,  North  Seriba  No.  100,  Hope  No.  115, 
Sandy  Creek  No.  127,  Texas  No.  128, 
Volney  No.  165.  Mexico  No.  218,  Days- 
ville  No.  225,  South  Richland  No.  256, 
Albion  Center  No.  270,  Palermo  No.  309, 
Hastings  No.  339,  Mount  Pleasant  No. 
349;  Schuyler  County,  Highland  No.  22, 
Schuyler  No.  30,  Olive  Branch  No.  42, 
Reading  No.  50,  Beaver  Dams  No.  268, 
North  Hector  No.  318;  Seneca  County, 
Junius  No.  38,  East  Fayette  No.  40,  Sen¬ 
eca  No.  44,  Kendaia  No.  64,  Rose  Hill 
No.  116,  Magee  No.  139,  Ovid  No.  155, 
Interlaken  No.  160,  Lodi  No.  213 ;  Steu¬ 
ben  County,  Prattsburg  No.  112.  Avoca 
No.  176,  Caton  No.  248,  Bath  No.  294,  Sa¬ 
vona  No.  302,  Stephens  Mills  No.  308, 
Big  Creek  No.  324,  Neils  Creek  No.  345, 
Mercliantsville  No.  346.  North  Cameron 
No.  355.  Troupsburg  No.  374.  Pleasant 
Valley  No.  408.  Ingleside  No.  426,  Towles- 
ville  No.  430;  St.  Lawrence  County.  Pots¬ 
dam  No.  39.  Crary  Mills  No.  54.  Gouver- 
neur  No.  303,  Silas  Wright  No.  427; 
Tioga  County,  North  Barton  No.  45; 
Tompkins  County,  Caroline  No.  239, 
Newfield  No.  242,  Lansingville  No.  282, 
Forest  City  No.  288,  Enfield  Valley  No. 


This  purebred  Jersey  cow,  Lavender  Lady .  was  awarded  the  grand  championship 
ribbon  as  the  best  Jersey  cow  exhibited  at  the  1931  National  Dairy  Exposition.  St. 
Tjouis,  Mo.  She  is  owned  by  Hugh  IF.  Donnell  Cranberry  Dun  Farm ,  1  oungstown, 
Ohio,  and  is  the  first  cow  of  her  breed  shown  by  an  Ohio  exhibitor  to  win  the  grand 
championship  since  the  founding  of  the  exhibition  in  1906. 


■n  Sheaf  certificates  which  the  National 
Irange  is  awarding  to  all  members  of  the 
irder  who  have  held  a  continuous  mem- 
lersliip  for  more  than  50  years.  Through 
he  kindness  of  Elizabeth  E.  Bogardus,  of 
forest  City  Grange  No.  288,  of  Tompkins 
founty,  we  are  able  to  publish  the  followi¬ 
ng  list  of  these  15  50-year  Grange  veter- 
u*s  and  the  name  of  the  Grange  of  which 
hey  are  now  members  : 

Newfield  Grange  .No.  242.  organized  m 
LS74  :  Smith  J.  Douglass,  Ithaca,  charter 
nember.  Lansingville  No.  282,  organized 
L875 :  Orlando  White.  Ithaca,  charter 
nember.  Forest  City  No.  288,  organized 
L875 :  Prof.  H.  II.  Wing,  Mrs.  Geroge 
Hopkins,  William  Stebbins,  Mrs.  Kate  L. 
lenks,  joined  1876,  and  all  of  Ithaca; 
Frances  Stebbins,  Mrs.  LI.  H.  Ming, 
joined  1878.  Enfield  A  alley  No.  295,  or¬ 
ganized  1875:  Mrs.  Theodore  Martin, 
joined  1875  and  Alonzo  Drake,  Newfield, 
md  Mrs.  Mary  Tilton,  Ithaca,  joined 
1878.  Speedsville  No.  385,  organized 
1876:  Preston  C.  Middaugh.  Candor, 
joined  1SS0.  and  Alice  Moore,  Riley  Good: 
rich  and  Mrs.  Riley  Goodrich,  all  of 
Berkshire,  joined  in  1881.  Tompkins  has 
10  Granges  that  have  been  organized 
more  than  50  years. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  counties  in 
New7  York  State  that  have  Granges  with 
than  50  years  to  their  credit:  Al- 
County,  Bethlehem  No.  137 ;  Alle- 
County.  Friendship  No.  72;  Chau- 
auqua  County,  Fredonia  No.  1,  Portland 
fo.  2,  Sherman  No.  36,  Ripley  No.  65, 
Vestlield  No.  109,  Clymer  No.  169, 
iheridan  No.  235,  Stedman  No.  241. 
Jnion  No.  244,  Rose  No.  305,  Stockton 
lo.  316,  Ellery  No.  353,  Sinelairville  No. 
01,  Gerry  No.  412;  Cortland  County, 
Iarmony  No.  372,  Albright  No.  440,  Lit- 
le  York  No.  441.  Miller  No.  442,  Preble 
.;0.  447,  Cuvier  No.  449.  Marathon  No. 

457;  Genesee  County, 
Bergen  No.  163,  Oatka 
Byron  No.  395,  North 
dexander  No.  405,  Stafford  No.  418.  Pa- 
illion  No.  423;  Jefferson  County,  Union 
jo.  5.  Watertown  No.  7.  Star  No.  9,  La- 
'argeville  No.  15,  Mannsville  No.  16, 
’hampion  No.  18,  Indian  River  No.  19, 
louth  Rutland  Valley  No.  53,  Depau- 
ille  No.  59.  Smithville  No.  60,  Pamelni 
jo.  60.  Carthage  No.  68,  Philadelphia  No. 
14,  Lorraine  No.  117,  Three  Mile  Bay 
lo.  126.  Henderson  No.  145,  Adams  No. 
91,  St.  Lawrence  No.  396;  Lewis  Coun- 
y.  Lowville  No.  71.  Barnes  Corners  No. 
4,  Copenhagen  No.  90;  Livingston  Coun- 
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55,  Virgil  No. 
'orfu.  No.  142, 
'alls  No.  394, 


295.  North  Lansing  No.  334,  Speedsville 
No.  385,  Etna  No.  387,  Ulysses  No.  419, 
M’aterlnirg  No.  429;  M'ayne  County, 
Clyde  No.  33,  Eureka  No.  46.  Sodus  No. 
73,  Lincoln  No.  122,  Palmyra  No.  123, 
Huron  No.  124,  Savannah  No.  131,  Mil¬ 
lington  No.  159,  South  Sodus  No.  175, 
Marion  No.  214.  AVahvorth  No.  289,  Ala- 
cedon  No.  326.  Williamson  No.  338,  Wol¬ 
cott  No.  348,  Newark  No.  366. 

Jefferson  County  leads  all  the  Grange 
comities  in  the  number  of  50-year-old 
Granges,  that  northern  county  having  18 
which  have  been  organized  more  than  half 
a  century.  Oswego  County  comes  second 
with  16,  and  Stenben  third  with  14. 


Pickled  Pigs’  Feet 

Thoroughly  scrape  and  clean  one  dozen 
pigs’  feet.  Place  them  in  a  kettle,  cover 
with  boiling  w7ater,  add  one  tablespoon 
of  salt  and  simmer  steadily  until  tender. 
Transfer  the  feet  to  a  stone  crock,  plac¬ 
ing  between  them  thin  slices  of  onion. 
Heat  and  boil  together  for  five  minutes 
two  quarts  of  good  vinegar,  one  bay  leaf, 
two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  one  dozen  wdiole 
cloves,  six  tiny  red  peppers,  and  one-half 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Add  one  quart  of  boil¬ 
ing  wTater  and  pour  at  once  over  the  pigs’ 
feet.  Cover  and  let  stand  two  days  be¬ 
fore  using. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-qt.  van,  delivered,  qt., 
ti  to  7c:  milk,  special,  qt..  8  to  9c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered.  $200  to  $250;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $90  to  $100;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  good.  $70  to  $80;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  common.  $35  to  $60;  beef  cows  and  bulls, 
100  lbs..  $5  to  $7:  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  choice, 
$14  to  $15;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good.  $9  to 
$12;  lambs,  $6.50  to  $8;  sheep,  $2  to  $3.50; 
chickens,  large,  fancy,  32  to  34c:  broilers,  24  to 
25c;  fowls,  18  to  20c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed, 
doz..  48  to  50c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  13  to 
14c:  milk,  special,  qt..  18o;  milk,  sold  from 
chain  stores,  qt..  11  to  12c;  butter,  farmers’  de¬ 
livery,  lb..  40  to  45c;  butter,  creamery,  prints 
and  rolls,  lb,,  35c:  butter,  creamery,  cut  from 
tubs.  lb..  33  to  34c;  elieese.  whole  milk,  lb.,  25 
to  29e;  cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to  20e;  cheese, 
cottage,  lb.,  12  to  15c;  eggs,  farmers’  delivery, 
doz.,  55  to  58e:  eggs,  local,  fresh  store  sales, 
doz..  51  to  52c;  chickens,  roasters,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  broilers,  average  2%  lbs., 
lb..  30  to  32e:  fowls,  lb.,  23  to  25c:  ducks,  lb., 
25  to  29c;  turkeys,  lb..  39  to  45c;  celery,  bch., 
10  to  15c;  cauliflower,  each.  20  to  25c;  spinach, 
pk..  19c;  potatoes,  pk.,  18  to  20c;  potatoes,  bu., 
68  to  70c:  onions,  lb..  2  to  4c.  F.  A.  0. 


Groom  ELECTRICALLY 

Machine  Grooming  pays  in  cleaner  milk  and  better 
production;  sets  the  loose  hair,  dust  and  dirt;  keeps  cows 
and  horses  clean  and  sleek.  Simple,  port¬ 
able,  powerful  suction;  uses  any  1 1 ght  sock¬ 
et.  Send  dealer's  name  for  demonstration. 

Illustrated  folder  on  request. 
HINMAN  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 
Dept.  R 

Oneida,  N.Y. 

INMAN 
ROOMER 


Improved  KEYSTONE  Dehorner 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Dehorner 
to  be  found  the  worid  over.  It  h«s 
been  improved  at  several  impor¬ 
tant  points  greatly  enhancing  its 
strength,  cutting  ability  and  length 
of  life.  Listed  in  both  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Montgomery  Ward  Catalogs. 
Write  today  for  Catalog  pricing  and  de¬ 
scribing  Keystone  and  other  Dehorners, 
also  Bulistaffs,  Calf  Feeders  and  other 
Cattle  Specialties. 

JAS.  SCULLY,  Bex  122,  Pomeroy. Pa. 


TANK  HEATER 

BURNS  OIL. 


-^Fits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16 
I  hours  on  1  gal.  kerosene.  No 
I  sparks,  ashes,  smoke.  Guaran- 
|  teed.  VV  rite  for  Special  I  ntroduc- 
I  lory  Offer.  We  also  make  Hog 
I  Waterers  and  Portable  Smoke- 
I  houses.  Write  for  folder.  Direct 
|  to  you  at  factory  prices. 

EMPIRE  TANKHEATER  CO. 
i  N.7th  St.. Washington.  Ia. 


MAKES  SAWING  EASIER 


A  hard  job  made  easy.  Our  Rolling 
Table  and  All-Steel  frame  takes  the 
labor  out  of  wood  saw¬ 
ing.  Hundreds  of  satis¬ 
fied  users  say  the 
BULLER  All-Steel 
Saw  Frame  is  the 
best.  Made  for  front 
end  of  leading  tractors, 
also  four  stationary 
sizes.  Low  prices  on 
Atkins  sawbladeB.  Spe¬ 
cial  discount  allowed 

where  we  have  no  dealer,  write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

BULLER  COUPLER  CO.,  Dept.  N  Hillsboro,  Kansas 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Borer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . 1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery .  1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book . 1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  AVater  Ices,  Etc .  1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving . 1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes.  ■■■••.«•••».»..  .7  a 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 

Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURALNEW-YORKER,  333  W.30th  St..  New  York 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


1202 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Hubbard 

F«urm$  ‘ 

RXREDS 


X[f\MAr  f  Combined 
iaC/ff#  for  Greater 

ervice 


Hubbard  Farms  have  taken  two  more  advance  steps  that  will  mean 
“better  than  ever”  service  for  our  customers,  and  help  supply  the  un¬ 
precedented  demand  for  Hubbard  Chicks. 

We  are  combining  with  HUBBARD  FARMS  our  Niagara  Poultry  Farm 
at  Ransomville,  New  York.  Besides  large  additional  breeding,  hatching 
and  shipping  facilities,  this  provides  us  with  a  guaranteed  blood-tested 
line  of  LEGHORNS  to  match  our  famous  REDS. 

We  have  also  employed  full-time,  field  service  men  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  our  customers. 

Hubbard  Farms  System  of  Balanced 
Breeding  —  is  your  guarantee  of  BIGGER  PRO¬ 
FITS.  For  15  years  we  have  striven,  not  to  break  egg 
records,  but  to  produce  all-round  profit  makers,  with 
outstanding  vigor  and  livability,  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  large  size  eggs,  fast  uniform  growth,  and  early 
maturity.  Every  breeder,  every  egg,  every  chick, 
always  under  our  complete  control.  That  explains 
our  unequalled  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Balanced  Breeding— not  one-sided  freak  re¬ 
sults — has  pushed  Hubbard  Sales  to  new  heights, 
even  in  1931. 

Book  your  orders  early.  Reservations,  un¬ 
usually  large,  arriving  daily.  Send  for  Catalog, 
packed  full  of  facts  and  profit  hints. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 


cStcKp*^ 


Flock  Averages  Well  Two  Pound  Broilers  S3  Per  Hen  Income  in 

Above  200  Eggs  in  Eight  Weeks  3  Winter  Months 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock 

Every  one  of  our  Breeding  Males  this  season  from  Pedigreed  Stock  up  to  319  egg 
breeding  and  from  a  flock  that  has  been  blood-tested  for  eight  years. 

Prices  very  reasonable  and  a  very  special  proposition  for  early  booking  of  orders. 

LARGER  BIRDS— LARGER  EGG  YIELD— LARGER  YEARLY  PROFITS 

GET  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOGUE.  It’s  as  good  as  a  visit  to  our 
farm;  describing  our  farm  and  stock  and  giving  full  page  views  of  our  buildings, 
describing  our  stock  and  quoting  prices  on  our  World  Famous  Tancred  Stock. 
Don't  keep  “those  little  Leghorns” — get  some  of  the  Tancred  Heavy  Layers, 
Heavy  Weighers,  Profit  Payers  for  1932. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  LAMAR,  PA. 
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for  Broiler  Raisers!  AYe’ve  been  doing  a  lot  of  experimenting  on  CR 
e  wanted  a  new  chick,  solely  to  make  more  broiler  money  than  any 
.  AVe  have  it  now! 

HALLCROSS  BROILER  CHICKS 

e  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto 
ails  and  prices.  Regular  breed  chicks  also. 

OS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingforc 

OSS-BRED 
chick  ever 

unknown. 

1,  Conn. 

WORLDS  FINEST 


bll,°n°ed  ch  icks 


7rt  Guaranteed  to  Live— Our  chicks  from 
Tancred!  Fisliel!  Thompson!  Holter- 
"^man!  and  other  famous  bloodlines] 

grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  bet- _ 

ter.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  ( 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  AVhy  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  U, 
S.  Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book  giving  guar¬ 
antee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dent.  212,  Crandall,  Ind. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
It.  O.  P  Breeder — Trapnested  CO  Years 
“The  StrainBred  forLarge,  Uniform, White  Eggs  Always’’ 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2.527  eggs.  Our  1932  prices  on  hatching  eggs  and 
chicks  about  20*  lower.  Order  now  to  assure  ship¬ 
ping  date.  Only  10*  with  order.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1,  Cortlarul,  N.  Y. 


OSS 

^aFiri 


R.I 

Reds  with  a  Reputation 

earned  in  the  country’s  leading  Egg  Laying 
Contests.  Distinguished  both  for  number  and 
size  of  eggs  laid. 

T  rapnested  Blood-T  ested 
Pedigreed  for  24  Years 
All  Stock  from  Our  Own  Strain 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs  at  substantial  reductions 
from  last  year’s  prir  'S.  Special  Discount  al¬ 
lowed  on  orders  placed  before  January  isth. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices 

MOSS  FARM 

L.  J.  MOSS,  Owner  and  Manager 
Box  R  Attleboro,  Mass. 


RELIABLE  CHICKS 

Purebred  Barred  Hocks  and  Reds  for  Fall  and 
Winter  Broilers.  New  Low  Prices. 
$12.50-100  $57.50—500  $105-1000 

Member— N.  J.  State  Pity.  Assn,  and  1.  B.  C  A. 

Reliable  Hatchery  Inc.,  229  French  St,,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Lakeside  Barred  Rock  Broiler  Chicks 

are  all  from  our  own  strain,  bred  especially  for  size  and 
vitality.  They  are  selling  fast  and  the  supply  is  limited. 
Write  now.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

LAKESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dexter,  Maine 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Prompt  delivery  on  heavy  laying  strains  of  Leghorns, 
Hocks.  Reds.  SI 4.00  per  hundred. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


THIS  YEAR 

TRYj«flrifl 
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New 

Lew  Prices 

"Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs, 
breeder  blood  tested. 


Every 
Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
207  Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.La 


December  12,  10. ‘11 


Molting  Pullets 

We  have  300  pullets.  They  were  lay¬ 
ing  about  75  eggs  up  to  about  three 
weeks  ago.  Now  they  are  laying  only  50 
eggs.  They  also  have  gone  into  a  molt. 
What  has  caused  this  reduction  in  egg 
production  and  how  can  we  remedy  it? 

New  York.  j.  h.  b.  - 

Early  hatched  pullets  are  quite  likely 
to  lay  for  a  short  time  in  the  Fall,  and 
then  undergo  a  partial  molt,  with  a  drop 
in  production.  To  avoid  this  requires 
careful  management,  an  essential  of 
which  is  that  there  shall  be  no  marked 
and  sudden  change  in  feeding,  housing  or 
other  care. 

Moving  pullets  after  they  have  begun 
to  lay  is  one  cause;  a  sudden  change  in 
the  ration  fed  is  another.  Maturing  pul¬ 
lets  should  be  placed  in  their  Winter 
quarters  before  production  begins  and 
any  needed  changes  in  manner  of  feeding 
or  rations  given  should  be  made  gradual¬ 
ly. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  always  to 
avoid  this  Fall  molting  of  pullets  but  the 
care  mentioned  above  will  make  it  less 
frequent.  I  presume  that  a  review  of  the 
circumstances  in  your  case  will  disclose 
some  unfortunate  change  in  management 
to  which  the  molt  can  be  ascribed. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feeding  Turkeys 

How  many  pounds  of  feed  per  day  do 
you  give  a  flock  of  50  turkeys,  and  what 
kind  of  feed?  s.  t.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

Give  turkeys  all  that  they  want  to  eat, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  pounds  con¬ 
sumed.  The  amount  will  vary  with  age 
and  circumstances  of  care.  If  on  range, 
the  turkeys  will  find  much  to  satisfy 


they  hatch  within  the  poult’s  intestinal 
tract  and  the  blackhead  organism  is  re¬ 
leased,  to  multiply  enormously,  enter  the 
blood  stream  of  the  poult  and  lodge  in 
the  liver,  when  the  destruction  of  the 
liver  tissue  produces  the  discolored 
patches  upon  the  surface  seen  in  that 
disease. 

Cistern  water,  or  any  other  pure  wa¬ 
ter,  is  suitable  for  poultry.  Needed  min¬ 
erals  may  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
I  do  not  know  what  results  the  Minorcas 
give  in  the  very  new  battery  brooders  but 
should  expect  them  to  resemble  the  other 
Mediterranean  breeds  in  their  behavior. 
Leghorns  are,  of  course,  the  commonly 
raised  broilers  of  the  small  egg  producing 
breeds  of  fowls,  though  not  the  choice 
when  broilers  are  the  chief  product  con¬ 
sidered.  The  heavier  breeds,  like  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes,  are 
preferred  as  broilers  of  medium  or  heavy¬ 
weights.  M.  B.  I). 


Infectious  Poultry  Disease 

I  would  like  to  know  some  remedy  to 
give  chickens  for  cholera.  We  are  losing 
both  young  and  old  ones.  We  find  them 
dead  on  the  drop  boards.  They  are  heavy 
but  their  combs  turn  black.  *  c.  ii.  c. 

If  these  fowls  are  suffering  from  true 
fowl  cholera,  I  know  of  no  cure.  Fowl 
typhoid  also  resembles  cholera  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  but  is  not  so  devastating  a  disease 
in  the  flock.  Instead  of  sweeping  through 
and  taking  a  large  number  of  victims 
within  a  short  time,  typhoid  takes  a 
more  chronic  course,  a  bird  being  found 
dead  here  and  there  at  intervals  of  vary¬ 
ing  time. 

Both  diseases  are  very  communicable 
through  the  droppings  of  sick  birds  and 
are  to  be  combatted  by  prompt  removal 
from  the  flock  of  all  those  ailing,  and 
thorough  measures  of  cleanliness  aiid  dis- 


tliem  but  should,  nevertheless,  have  what 
additional  grain  they  want. 

Several  weeks  before  expected  time  of 
marketing,  increase  the  corn  in  their  ra¬ 
tion  to  fatten  them.  The  common  poul¬ 
try  foods  given  hens  and  chickens  are 
equally  well  suited  to  turkeys,  there  be¬ 
ing  nothing  in  the  natures  of  these  fowls 
to  require  special  foods  for  the  turkeys. 
Young  turkeys  are  fed  the  mashes  and 
grains  given  chickens.  Corn  is  depended 
upon  chiefly  for  fattening. 

Difficulty  in  rearing  young  turkeys, 
with  occasional  marked  success,  has  led 
to  undeserved  reputations  in  the  matter 
of  feeding  and  management,  some  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  season  leading  to  the 
belief  that  a  special  food  or  mixture  was 
responsible.  Keeping  the  young  entirely 
away  from  ground  contaminated  by  the 
droppings  of  other  fowls  is  the  chief  es¬ 
sential  of  good  management.  An  ample 
supply  of  the  commonly  used  poultry 
foods,  that  of  feeding.  There  are  no  hid¬ 
den  secrets  leading  to  success. 

M.  B.  1). 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

Will  the  droppings  of  a  healthy  hen 
give  turkey  poults  blackhead?  If  so,  are 
the  fresh  droppings  as  dangerous  as  those 
that  have  been  laying?  Is  cistern  water 
that  is  almost  free  from  minerals  good 
to  give  to  poultry  continuously?  How 
does  the  Minorca  breed  shape  up  when 
grown  to  broiler  age  in  a  battery  brood¬ 
er?  I  refer  to  disposition.  Are  they 
nervous  like  the  Leghorn  or  quite  like 
the  Rhode  Island  Red?  Do  they  grow 
feathers  as  readily  as  the  White  Leg¬ 
horn  which,  I  thiak,  feathers  out  excep¬ 
tionally  well?  At  what  age  do  you  think 
they  will  make  their  most  economical 
growth?  Early  like  a  Leghorn?  Medium 
like  a  Rhode  Island  Red?  Late  like  a 
Plymouth  Rock?  By  late  I  mean  around 
3  lbs.  h.  c.  B. 


infection  of  quarters  and  utensils.  It  is 
useless  to  try  to  combat  these  diseases 
by  medicating  water  or  food. 

The  term  “cholera”  is  very  loosely 
used  by  many  poultrymen,  meaning  to 
them  any  diarrhoeal  disturbance,  but 
both  fowl  cholera  and  typhoid  are  spe¬ 
cific  diseases  depending  upon  organisms 
spreading  from  one  fowl  to  another.  To 
prevent  them,  this  contamination  through 
the  droppings  must  be  made  impossible. 

M.  B.  D. 


Selecting  Breeders 

I  bought  some  chicks  in  the  Spring. 
Two  of  them  had  diarrhoea.  They  re¬ 
covered  and  now  one  of  them,  a  rooster, 
has  it.  Would  advise  me  to  keep  him 
for  a  breeder  for  next  Spring?  I  have 
another  rooster  of  the  same  batch,  bur 
heavier.  He  was  not  sick.  What  would 
he  best  to  fatten  roosters  for  home  use? 

New  York.  h.  ii. 

As  a  general  rule  any  young  bird  of 
either  sex  that  has  been  sick  and  out  of 
condition  should  be  rejected  from  the 
breeding  pen.  Only  healthy,  vigorous 
fowls  can  be  expected  to  be  profitable, 
and  there  is  no  more  necessary  measure 
for  securing  such  vigor  than  breeding 
only  from  vigorous  parents.  However, 
the  occurrence  of  some  slight  diarrhoeal 
trouble  in  a  growing  chick  due  quite  pos¬ 
sibly  to  injudicious  feeding,  need  not  nec¬ 
essarily  condemn  it,  if  the  trouble  is 
evidently  fully  recovered  from  and  the 
chick  develops  fully  into  a  healthy  in¬ 
dividual.  Suspicion  should  rest  upon  the 
unfortunate  bird,  however,  and  it  should 
definitely  show  that  it  lias  not  been  in¬ 
jured  by  sickness  before  it  is  chosen  to 
enter  a  breeding  pen. 

Corn  is  the  most  important  fattening 
grain  but  it  may  be  mixed,  ground  into 
meal,  with  such  foods  as  boiled  potatoes 
and  table  scraps  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
fattening  a  bird  for  the  table,  m.  b.  d. 


Blackhead  is  conveyed  to  turkeys 
through  the  droppings  of  hens  that  carry 
the  cecal  worm  or  pin  worm  of  the  in¬ 
testines,  a  small  worm  about  a  half  inch 
in  length.  These  worms  are  found  in 
practically  all  flocks  of  hens  and  appear 
to  do  little  harm  to  the  carrier,  though 
much  to  the  young  poults  that  pick  them 
up  with  poultry  droppings.  It  is  in  the 
eggs  of  these  cecal  worms  that  the 
organism  of  blackhead  in  turkeys  is 
found.  If  these  eggs  cannot  hatch,  the 
poults  do  not  suffer  and  the  eggs  have  to 
remain  in  the  ground  or  droppings  for 
two  or  three  weeks  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  of  warmth  and  moisture  before 
becoming  ripe  enough  to  hatch.  When 
the  “ripe”  eggs  are  picked  up  py  poults, 


Beets  for  Hens 

Is  feeding  red  beets  to  chickens  harm¬ 
ful?  If  not,  how  many  pounds  may  be 
fed  to  100?  g. 

Beets  and  other  garden  vegetables  are 
valuable  additions  to  the  ration  of  hens 
and  may  be  fed  without  weighing  them 
out.  Beets,  Carrots  and  cabbages  are  all 
good  succulent  foods,  apples  may  also  be 
given  in  moderation,  sweet  ones  being 
best.  These  vegetables  are  usually  fed  at 
noon,  giving  the  flock  what  it  will  clean 
up  in  an  hour  or  two.  Hens  accustomed 
to  them,  however,  will  not  eat  too  much 
if  they  are  before  the  flock  through  the 
day.  m.  b.  d. 
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Connecticut  Egg  Contest 


This  contest  carried  on  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  is  now  in  its  21st  year.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  report  for  week  ending  Nov.  21 : 

First  column  shows  total  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  week;  second,  total  eggs  to 
date;  third,  total  points  to  date. 


BARKED  BOCKS 


(1) 


Lewis  Farms,  I\.  I .  54 

James  Dryden,  Cal .  50 

C.  J.  Dunham,  Conn.....  38 

A.  C.  Hawes,  Me .  53 

T.  L.  Rosser,  .Jr..  Va .  53 

Oakland  Farm,  R.  1 .  54 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J....  49 
R.  Walter  Bishop,  Conn..  19 
Pratt  Exp.  Farm,  Pa ....  59 
F.  C.  Spaulding,  Jr..  N.  Y.  58 
Royal  Pur.  Farms,  Minn.  13 
R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  53 

WHITE  BOCKS 

A.  T.  Lcnzen,  Mass .  41 

Collins  &  Ripper,  la . 49 

L.  H.  llarvey,  111 .  34 

E.  D.  Ranken,  N.  Y .  20 

Holtzapple  Farm,  0 .  50 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 45 

P.  S.  Davis  &  Son,  N.  II..  47 

E.  A.  Hirt,  Mass .  34 

A.  F.  Poltl,  Wis .  3 

Co-operative  Co.,  0 .  41 

E.  H.  Rucker,  la .  42 

Davidson  Bros.,  Mass.  ...  13 
C.  M.  Christian,  N.  Y. ...  32 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

W.  C.  Kennedy,  Conn....  20 
T j.  llohman,  Conn.....  33 
llavemeyer  Farm,  N.  Y...  14 

The  Locusts,  Conn . 47 

Ebenwood  Farm,  Mass...  40 

E.  C.  Mahon,  la .  39 

Fisher  Farm,  Canada....  47 

RHODE  ISLAND  BEDS 

A.  E.  Anthony,  Conn . 52 

Hall  Bros.,  Conn .  53 

IV.  O.  Day,  Mass .  54 

IT.  R.  Rowell,  Mass .  54 

N,  IV.  Amidon,  Conn . 54 


West  Neck  Farm,  N.  Y. ..  48 
Pine  Hill  Farm,  Mass....  54 
D.  I.  Goodenougli,  Conn .  .  50 

Globus  Farm,  Mass . 57 

Homestead  Farms,  Conn.  48 


H.  G.  Colt,  Conn .  35 

Charlescote  Farm,  Mass..  51 
E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 48 


Cotton  Alt.  Farms,  N.  II..  32 

.1.  /.  La  Belle,  Conn .  48 

Z.  La  Belle,  Conn .  52 

Sunn.vcrest  Farm,  Conn..  53 

IV.  E.  Carter,  Conn .  51 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son.  Mass.  52 
Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass...  35 
Parmentcr's  Farm,  Mass.  50 
G.  B.  Treadwell,  Mass....  35 


F.  S.  Chapin,  Mass .  23 

F.  S.  Chapin,  Alass . .  25 

Scott  Farm,  Alass .  57 

Burdean  Acres,  Alass . 49 

Progressive  Farm,  Alass..  53 

E.  II.  Rucker,  la .  33 

F.  II.  Sampson,  Alass....  _3 

Pineerest  Orchards,  Mass.  53 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Joachim  Farm,  N.  J..... 

A.  E.  Anthony,  Conn - 

G.  Lowry  Farm,  Conn. . . . 
G.  Lowry  Farm,  Conn.  .  . . 
Grandview  Farm,  Alich... 

Charter  Bros.,  Conn . 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

Fisher  Farm,  Canada . 

Leighton  Orchards,  R.  I.. 
L.  A.  Grouten,  Conn..... 
A.  J.  O’Donovan,  N.  Y... 
Ruehle’s  Farms,  N.  Y. ... 
Aleadowedge  Farm,  Alass. 
Tom  Barron.  England.... 
Hollywood  Farm,  Wash.. 

R.  L.  Slosson,  N.  Y . 

Granger  Farm,  Conn . 

Codner’s  Farm,  N.  Y . 

St.  John’s  Farm,  AIo . 

Wene  Farms,  N.  J . 

G.  B.  Ferris,  Alich . 

Kabeyun  Farm,  Vt . 

Toivonen  Farm,  Pa . 

LaAlaster  Bros..  O . 

II.  Rapp,  Jr.,  N.  J..  . . .  .  . 
AV.  L.  Alehrmann,  N.  Y... 
Gren-El-Lang  Farm.  Conn. 

AV.  L.  Gilbert,  Conn . 

T.  F.  Ritchey,  Jr.,  Pa - 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  ,T.... 

Swank’s  Farm.  Kan . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. 
Cloverdale  Farm.  N.  Y..  . . 
Enfield  School,  Conn . 

H.  Tietjen,  N.  Y . 

Alt.  Hope  Farm,  Alass.... 

Lewis  Farms,  R.  I . 

Steelman  Farms,  Pa . 
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Weak  Egg  Shells 

I  have  200  young  Leghorn  hens  now 
eight  months  old.  They  are  good  layers 
but  a  great  many  of  their  eggs  are  very 
weak  at  the  pointed  end.  I  always  have 
a  container  with  oyster  -shell,  charcoal 
and  grit  in  it.  Also  have  mash  before 
them  at  all  times  with  a  liberal  feeding 
of  grain. 

New  York. 

This  failure  to  finish  the  end  of  the 
egg  properly  is  often  seen  when  shells 
are  weak.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  due, 
not  to  lack  of  lime  in  the  ration  but  to 
inability  to  utilize  it.  I  suggest  giving 
this  flock  one  pint  of  cod-liver  oil  in  each 
100  lbs.  of  the  mash  fed,  perhaps  more 
than  this  for  a  short  time.  Give  the  oil. 
not  because  it  is  used  in  making  shells 
but  because  its  vitamin  content  stimu¬ 
lates  (lie  mineral  utilizing  function  of  the 
youthful  body..  That  is  the  reason  for 
its  value  in  rickets.  it.  d. 


Possible  Spoiled  Food 

Aly  pullets,  AVhite  Leghorns,  are  seven 
months  old.  Some  are  laying  well.  They 
seem  healthy,  then  at  once  they  walk  as 
if  their  legs  are  stiff,  and  finally  lose 
control  of  their  legs.  They  lay  there  and 
go  around  and  around  trying  to  get  on 
their  feet.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it,  and  have  had  chickens  a  good 
many  years.  J.  G. 

These  are  symptoms  of  nerve  disturb¬ 
ance,  causing  loss  of  control  of  muscles, 
and  may  be  due  to  spoiled  food,  chronic 
coccidiosis,  intestinal  worms  and  perhaps 
other  conditions.  The  affected  birds 
should  be  given  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  a 
teaspoon  or  more  or,  if  preferred,  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little 
water.  If  spoiled  food  of  any  kind  can 
be  found  where  the  fowls  can  get  at 
it.  perhaps  a  carcass  of  some  small  ani¬ 
mal,  this  should  be  removed. 

If  an  autopsy  upon  a  dead  bird  and 
the  droppings  reveal  intestinal  worms, 
worm  treatment  should  be  given.  If  the 
late  stages  of  chronic  coccidiosis  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  trouble,  there  is  no 
cure.  M.  b.  D. 


Probable  Chickenpox 

Some  of  my  April  pullets  stop  eating 
and  finally  die.  Now  some  of  my  hens 
are  discharging  from  their  eyes  and 
have  black  sore  spots  on  their  combs. 
Some  of  their  eyes  are  entirely  closed. 

New  York.  s.  B.  B. 

I  cannot  tell  you  why  some  of  your 
pullets  stopped  eating  and  died  but  I 
suspect  that  the  ones  with  swollen  eyes 
and  black  sore  spots  upon  their  combs 
are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  chicken- 
pox.  If  uncomplicated,  chickenpox  usual¬ 
ly  subsides  without  treatment  if  the 
fowls  are  kept  in  sanitary  quarters  and 
are  well  cared  for.  There  is  no  specific 
cure  for  this  disease,  though  it  may  be 
guarded  against  by  vaccination  during 
(he  Summer  before  the  pullets  are  housed 
for  the  Winter.  Any  affected  birds 
should  be  promptly  removed  from  the 
flock  and  isolated  until  recovery,  as  the 
disease  spreads  rapidly  from  one  to  an¬ 
other.  Severe  chickenpox  may  merge  in¬ 
to  roup,  being  perhaps  simply  another 
manifestation  of  the  same  disease,  and 
is  then  incurable  by  any  practicable 
treatment.  Removal  of  all  affected  fowls 
and  thorough  cleaning  up  and  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  quarters  and  utensils  is  indi¬ 
cated.  M.  B.  D. 


Another  Plum  Pudding 

If  you  want  a  real  good  old-fashioned 
plum  pudding  for  holidays  or  Winter,  try 
this  recipe.  I  make  one  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  plan  to  have  enough  left  for 
Christmas,  but  it  is  so  nice  to  serve  to 
guests,  or  when  the  men  come  in  cold 
from  cutting  wood,  that  sometimes  I 
have  to  make  two  or  three  during  the 
Winter  months. 

Two  quarts  of  flour,  2  lbs.  raisins,  1 
lb.  currants,  1  lb.  suet,  1%  lbs.  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one  whole  nutmeg,  one 
egg,  four  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Measure  flour,  sugar,  salt,  nutmeg  and 
baking  powdei’,  then  mix  in  finely  chopped 
suet.  Add  fruit  and  moisten  with  the 
egg  beaten  in  half  milk  and  half  water, 
using  enough  liquid  to  mix  like  a  stiff 
cake.  Put  in  greased  molds — tube  cake 
pans  are  nice — or  even  coffee  cans.  Steam 
four  hours.  Serve  with  your  favorite 
pudding  sauce.  mbs.  b. 


The  BEST  BUY 

IN  the  History  of  Poultry  Feed 

Between  the  present  price  of  Pratt  feeds 
and  today's  price  for  cyys9  is  a  spread 
that  hasn't  existed  for  years l 


On  the  Air 
with  Helps  to 
Feeders 

Tune  in  every  Thurs¬ 
day,  X  :00  noon  Eastern 
standard  time,  or  12:00 
Central  standard  time, 
on  your  favorite  Co¬ 
lumbia  network  station. 
Hear  15  minutes  of 
meaty  discussion  of 
feeders’  problems, 
broadcast  direct  from 
the  Experiment  Farm 
of  the  Pratt  Food  Co. 


Today  Pratts  is  30%  lower  in  price  than  a  year  ago,  which 
indicates  what  a  whale  of  a  good  buy  this  mash  really  is. 

Next  month  you’ll  be  looking  for  hatching  eggs.  Just 
think  the  advantage  Pratt-fed  flocks  have.  Their  mash  con¬ 
tains  Vitamin  E,  the  vitamin  that  increases  hatchability. 
Think  what  a  difference  it  makes  to  be  feeding  a  mash  that 
is  known  to  contain  the  hatchability  vitamin  in  abundance. 

That’s  only  one  point  in  favor  of  Pratt-fed  flocks.  All  the 
other  essential  Vitamins — A  and  B,  so  important  to  body 
weight  and  health;  Vitamin  D,  that  wonderful  sunshine 
vitamin,  are  all  guaranteed  to  be  in  every  bag  of  Pratts, 
in  abundance. 

Pratts  Laying  Mash  and  Scratch  are  all  your  flock  needs. 
You  add  nothing  extra — buy  no  cod  liver  oil.  Your  feeding 
cost  is  net.  The  nourishment  is  here  because  only  the 
finest  grains,  animal  proteins  and  minerals  are  used. 
That’s  why  you  get  more  eggs  and  at  lower  cost. 

There’s  no  excuse  today  for  using  inferior,  unstable  feed 
formulas.  Here’s  the  finest  egg  mash  on  the  market  at  its 
very  lowest  price f.  See  your  Pratt  dealer.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  his  name  on  request.  Pratt  Food  Company,  124  Wal¬ 
nut  St.,  Dept.  236,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


g 

Pratts 

BUTTERMILK 
LAYmCJ  MASH 

Complete  in  Vitamins 

At  the  Latest  Price  in  its  History 

• 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks 
Bram-Roeks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


Order  Now —  Save  15%  On  Your  1932  Chicks 


Our  1932  prices  on  WENE  Chicks  have  been  shaved 
to  square  with  present  conditions.  In  addition,  we  will 
allow  on  orders  mailed  before  January  oth  a  special 
Pre-Season  Discount  of  15%. 

WENE’S  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  have  been  personal¬ 
ly  bred  by  Elmer  H.  Wene  for  the  production  of  large 


chalk-white  eggs,  such  as  command  a  premium  at  the 
New  Jersey  Auctions  and  other  markets. 

We  were  pioneers  in  introducing  Cross-Breeds  for 
the  production  of  market  poultry.  Seven  years’ 
continuous  blood  testing  give  ample  health  protec¬ 
tion. 


Write  for  details  of  Pre-Season  Discount  Offer  and 
FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  explaining  our  breeding  methods. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


Delicious  Flake  Cookies 

One  egg,  one  cup  sugar,  three-fourths 
cup  thick,  sour  buttermilk,  one  heaping 
teaspoon  shortening  (butter  preferable), 
pinch  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  cold  water,  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla,  one  cup  rolled  oats,  two  cups 
crushed  corn  flakes,  flour  to  make  quite 
stiff.  Cream  sugar  and  butter.  Add  whole 
egg  and  beat  mixture  until  well  blended. 
Add  buttermilk  and  beat  again.  Add 
salt,  vanilla,  soda,  rolled  oats  and 
crushed  corn  flakes,  and  beat  well.  Add 
flour  to  make  of  proper  consistency  to 
stand  up  well  when  dropped  on  greased 
tin.  Bake  about  20  minutes  in  moderate 
oven.  These  cookies  are  brown  and 
crispy  and  very  tasty,  and  keep  well  in 
the  cooky  jar.  MRS.  h.  z. 


Brown  &  Mann  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Everyone  sired  by  live  and  eight  generation 
pedigreed  cockerels,  direct  from  BroWn  &  Mann, 
Seattle,  Wash.  The  strain  that  has  set  a  new  high 
pullet  record  at  the  New  York  State  Contest — 317 
eggs,  329  points. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Literature 

New  hatching  Barred  Rock  blood-tested  Chicks 
that  live  and  make  fast  growth. 

Roy  A.  Keute,  Beilport,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


broene?heers  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  having  long  deep  rectangular  bodies, 
the  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Hollywood  & 
Ferris  strains.  Booking  for  February  and 
March  now— *90.00  per  1,000. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS,  $16  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
from  niv  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D. )  Free.  I  Specialize,  One 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  My  birds 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers.  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  T0LMAN,  Dept.  R,  Rockland,  Mass. 


JUST  PAINT  THE  ROOSTS 


48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

Regular  3-year  subscription,  $1,  offers  1  extra  year  if 
yon  return  $1  with  this  advertisement  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultryman,  4-A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 
SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  Logan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 


Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  O.  O.  D.  or  cash—  100%  arrival  guar. 
Jus.  E.  l  lsh.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  I’u. 


Baby  Chicks— $8  per  100  up 

Thousands  hatching  daily.  Fourteen  breeds.  Sent  col¬ 
lect.  Postpaid  live  delivery— prompt  shipment.  STARTED 
CHICKS  priced  according  to  age.  Send  for  folder. 

Schoenborn’s  Hatchery,  349  Main  Si.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


HEARTY  SUId  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Hatches  weekly.  100%  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  prices. 
l’EOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Barred  Rocks..  $11.00—100 

_  ■  b  Reds .  11  00-100 

BKED  VlllVAlkl  Mixed  .  9.50—100 

100#  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  O.  )>. 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


P,J,'E  CHICKS 


DoKxr  Clii/ilrc  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 

IStflDy  tnitKSl  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 

broilers.  Orde' s  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEY  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Scaford,  Delaware 


Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels 

Magnificent  birds  from  State  supervised  and  blood-tested 
stock,  $4.00  and  $6.00  each.  Pullets,  $3.50  each.  Booking 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks.  D.  C-  R.  HOFF,  Neshanie,  N,  J. 


Raho  riiir'lrc  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Wyan 
Aiauy  L/IULKN  dottes,  Reds,  $n.  Leghorns,  $10' 
Prompt  shipment  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  100%  live  del’ 
guaranteed.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Madison,  N.  i 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  from  our  R.  O.P.  Breed- 

QOCKERELS  ers- 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  New  York 


nnnu/M  AM’  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (both  combs)  354-eggs. 
DIYU 11 11  a  ustralorps,  Bd.  Rocks.  V.  F.  FULTON,  GallipollsJO. 


onn  BROWN  AND  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  laying. 
AUU  Also  capons.  BERGEY  80N8,  BERGEY,  PA. 


4  mos.  old,  blood-tested,  $1  each. 
LESTER  BARTLES,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


Barred  Rock  Pullets 


fbi!jlilu  fill  into  Purebred  Barred  Rocks  $10  per  100. 
yUdtlLj  UIIIGKo  The  Mac  Lucas  Hatchery,  Smyrna,  Del. 


ESBENSHADE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  are  the 

finest,  largest,  most  profitable  turkeys  you  can  buy. 
One  of  America’s  outstanding  flocks.  Write  your  wants 
today.  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  Ronks ,  Pa. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS-From  first-class 
Flock.  Best  of  breeding  and  quality.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  E.  E.  RIDOUT,  Snpt.,  Ophir  Farm,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS  NARUAG ANSETTS,  purebred,  wond¬ 
erful  color  and  type  priced  very  reasonable. 

A.  II.  CHAMBERS,  KINGSTON,  NEAV  YORK 


May  hatch.  24  lbs.,  *12.  Pullets, 
*8.  State  Fair  winners.  Money 
back  guarantee.  EDWARD  CARROLL,  West  Monroe,  X.  Y. 


SELECTED  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  bla-khead  for  20  yrs. 
REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


TURKEYS— Giant  Bronze  and  Bourbon  Reds — Toms, 
$10,  $12,  $15;  Hens,  $6,  $8.  John  Mosher,  Moravia,  X.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Walton,  New  York 

NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS— “The  kind  that  lay  in  the 
barn  and  stay  at  home.”  W. S. THOMAS, R. D.  2, Adena.O. 


BOURBON  Rod  Brooding  Toms— Honssinger  strain 
$10  and  $12.  ALEXANDER  BROWNE,  R.  D.  4,  Ithaca, N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  by  us  32  years.  Real  Quality.  Large 
Type,  Heavy  Layers.  Large  Ecgs,  Disease 
Free.  Reasonably  priced.  Catalogue  free. 
Sherman  Bowden  ic  Son,  Box  195-A,  Mansfield,  O 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 

B 


Connecticut  accredited  stoek, 

SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn 


WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE-Seleeted  breeders,  *4.00 
each.  $11 .00  trio.  L.  A.  REARY,  Leominster,  Mass. 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality 
Prompt  delivery.  L.  HAMBLIN  .  Wilson,  New  York 


ARRED  Rock  Hatching  Eggs— Blood-tested,  360— *21. 
Cockerels,  *5.  A.  J.  DAY,  R.  8,  Auburn,  New  York 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


The  Exile  Sings 

The  year  was  still  in  swaddling  clothes 
when  from  my  pine-clad  hills 

I  came  to  share  the  largess  of  the  city. 
The  village  met  to  see  me  off,  and  oh !  I 
found  it  strange 

That  fewer  looked  with  envy  than  with 
pity. 

And  those  that  looked  with  pity  knew 
what  was  in  store  for  me 

(How  puerile  they  must  have  thought 
my  prattle!), 

For  not  in  all  the  city  was  a  place  pre¬ 
pared  for  me, 

And  all  the  city  offered  me  was  battle. 
I’ll  have  an  empty  pocket  when  I’ve  paid 
my  railway  fare, 

But,  failure  and  all  thought  of  failure 
scorning. 

I'm  going  home  to  gird  me  for  another 
breathless  year, 

I’m  going  h o me  for  Christmas  in  the 
morning  ! 

Oh,  bitter  was  the  Summer !  While  I 
longed  for  woodland  pools, 

From  clamant,  crowded  piers  I 
glimpsed  the  ocean ; 

Or,  mad  for  meadows  green  and  cool,  I 
roamed  a  shabby  park 
•  Besieged  by  stifling  vapors  and  com¬ 
motion. 

Yet  Summer  brought  me  wisdom  from 
the  river  and  the  stars 

That  vary  not  upon  their  steadfast 
courses, 

And  so  I'm  coming  back  again  to  con¬ 
quer  every  foe, 

I’m  coming  back  to  find  more  friendly 
forces. 

There  must  be  some  small  niche  some¬ 
where  that  only  I  can  fill, 

There  must  be  hopes  that  do  not  die 
a-borning ; 

And  there’s  a  place  where  courage  may 
be  supped  and  stored  at  will ! 

I’m  going  home  for  Christmas  in  the 
morning  ! 

— Edward  W.  Barnard 
in  New  York  Times. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  tells  proudly  of  the 
family  cat,  which  recently  chased  a  full- 
grown  deer  off  the  premises.  Of  course 
it  was  a  mother  cat  with  six  new  kit¬ 
tens,  and  she  was  quite  sure  that  the 
great  creature  browsing  at  the  edge  of 
the  lawn  had  malevolent  designs  on  her 
children.  A  spitting,  growling  cat, 
swollen  up  to  twice  her  natural  size, 
might  well  terrorize  creatures  more  fe¬ 
rocious  than  a  wandering  deer. 

* 

Speaking  of  pets,  some  one  wanted  to 
display  a  skunk  at  the  New  York  Pet 
Show,  which  was  viewed  very  doubtfully 
by  the  show  authorities.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
has  illustrated  pet  skunks  which,  we 
were  assured  by  their  owners,  were  play¬ 
ful  and  well-behaved,  and  certainly  pret¬ 
ty  and  graceful. 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

Among  the  dainties  offered  in  one  de¬ 
partment  store  we  saw  12-ounce  porce¬ 
lain  jars  of  English  honey,  the  jar  deco¬ 
rated  with  scenes  from  Dickens’  books, 
for  .$1,74;  others  decorated  with  Lon¬ 
don  scenes  were  $1.54. 

We  noticed,  in  one  department  store, 
pails,  small  tubs  and  dishpans  of  papier- 
mache,  finished  in  green  or  cream  color. 
They  were  very  light  in  weight,  and 
would  be  likely  to  wear  longer  than 
metal.  A  pail  was  $1.89,  small  tub  $2.14, 
and  oval  dishpan  $2.59. 

The  week  before  Thanksgiving  shop¬ 
pers  were  crowding  to  buy  Christmas 
wrappings — a  wise  precaution,  for  when 
these  goods  are  sold  out  they  are  seldom 
renewed,  because  they  are  seasonal  ma¬ 
terials.  White  tissue  paper  is  usually 
cheaper  than  colors ;  red  and  green  are 
in  greatest  demand,  but  very  dark  blue  is 
charming  with  silver  cord  and  trimmings. 
The  decorated  wrapping  papers,  six 
sheets  in  the  package,  vary  from  around 
25  cents  to  a  dollar  for  the  package; 
there  are  handsome  styles  from  35  to  50 
cents.  Many  very  beautiful  styles  come 
from  Italy.  We  noticed  this  year  a  num¬ 
ber  of  attractive  papers  decorated  in 
dark  bine  and  silver  on  white,  among 
them  modernistic  designs  printed  with 
“Joyeux  Noel,”  which  of  course  sounds 
much  more  sophisticated  than  “Merry 
Christmas.”  As  usual,  the  great  army 
of  us  who  have  to  figure  expenses  close¬ 
ly  will  find  plenty  of  pretty  Christmas 
wrappings  among  the  goods  “nothing 
over  10  cents.” 

We  noticed  a  little  oven  thermometer 
described  as  a  “bak-ometer"  for  94  cents ; 
it  stood  upright,  and  was  backed  by  a 
metal  standard  which  had  a  table  of  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  needed  for  different  baked 
foods.  Another  little  “gadget”  for  the 
kitchen  was  an  egg-boiler  which  instead 
of  the  old  hourglass  form  had  a  glass 
tube  for  the  sand  set  in  a  wooden  frame 
like  that  of  a  thermometer,  with  marks 
to  show  the  different  degrees  of  cooking 
as  the  sand  dripped  through.  These  egg- 
boilers  were  15  cents. 


A  new  beat-proof  table  pad  is  made 
with  a  finish  that  looks  like  the  wood 
grain  of  a  highly  polished  table.  An 
openwork  cloth  can  be  laid  over  this 
with  the  effect  of  being  directly  on  the 
surface  of  the  polished  wood,  and  yet  the 
table  itself  is  protected  against  heat  or 
injury.  The  material  is  waterproof,  and 
may  be  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth.  The 
base  is  insulating  felt  with  the  material 
simulating  wood  on  top.  These  pads  are 
made  to  order  to  fit  any  table,  costing 
from  $8.50  up,  according  to  size. 


Holiday  Puddings 

Right  after  Thanksgiving  we  make  our 
rich  puddings  and  cakes.  Those  less 
heavily  fruited  we  make  later.  We  have 
made  all  kinds,  but  we  really  prefer  the 
more  lightly  fruited  ones.  This  is  good  : 

One  cup  finely  chopped  shet,  one  cup 
molasses,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  1%  cups 
dry  bread  crumbs  rolled  fine,  1%  cups 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


047 — Princess  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14. 
10,  18,  20  years.  30 
and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1  %  yds.  of  2-in. 
lace  banding.  Ten 
cents. 


228  —  Costume  Slip. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
10,  18,  20  years.  30 
and  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  10  re¬ 


quires  2%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
3  Vs  yds.  of  edging. 
Ten  cents. 
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614 — Bloomer  Frock. 


This  style  is  de- 


013  —  Smart  Tail¬ 
ored  Dress.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  10,  18,  20 

years,  30,  38.  40 

a  n  d  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  30  re¬ 
quires  4%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

Fall  and  Winter  Fa 


signed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  0  years.  Size 
4  requires  2'i  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  Vi  yd.  of  35- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 

hion  Magazine,  10c. 


flour,  two  large  or  three  small  eggs,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  two  teaspoons  cinnamon, 
one  teaspoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup 
grape  juice,  one-lialf  cup  sweet  cider  or 
any  other  fruit  juice,  one-half  teaspoon 
grated  orange  rind,  one-lmlf  teaspoon 
grated  lemon  rind.  1)4  cups  seeded  rais¬ 
ins  cut  in  pieces  (we  use  shears  and  cut¬ 
ting  several  at  a  time  make  about  three 
or  four  pieces  of  each  raisin),  1  y2  cups 
cups  seedless  raisins,  one  cup  currants, 
one  cup  figs  cut  fine.  Heat  molasses  and 
pour  over  suet;  dissolve  soda  in  fruit 
juice;  dredge  fruit  with  one  cup  flour; 
sift  the  rest  of  the  flour  with  spices  and 
salt.  Add  fruit  juices  to  suet  and  mo¬ 
lasses  ;  then  crumbs.  Add  eggs  one  at  a 
time,  beating  well  after  each  addition; 
add  fruit  and  then  flour.  Mix  well.  Put 
into  small  well-greased  molds;  steam  1)4 
hours;  dry  in  the  oven  10  or  15  minutes. 
We  use  baking  powder  cans  and  stone 
marmalade  jars,  or  we  use  individual 
molds  and  steam  them  one  hour  and  then 


dry  them  in  the  oven  five  or  eight  min¬ 
utes. 

Old  English  Plum  Pudding.  —  One 
pound  each  of  raisins,  currants,  flour, 
suet  and  bread  crumbs,  two  cups  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  y2  lb.  of  citron,  four  apples,  two 
teaspoons  ginger,  one  nutmeg,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  six  eggs.  Put  suet,  bread, 
raisins,  citron  and  apples  through  the 
food  chopper.  Dredge  fruit  with  one- 
fourth  cup  of  flour,  sift  the  rest  of  the 
flour  with  the  soda,  spices  and  salt.  Pour 
molasses  over  suet,  add  fruit,  crumbs  and 
flour,  then  beaten  eggs ;  mix  well,  steam 
four  hours. 

German  Christmas  Pudding. — One  cup 
suet,  one  cup  grated  raw  carrot,  one  cup 
grated  raw  potato,  one  cup  molasses,  one 
cup  seeded  raisins,  one  cup  currants,  one- 
half  cup  walnuts,  one-half  cup  citron, 
one-fourth  cup  fruit  juice,  three  eggs, 
1  y2  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  cinna- 
man,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves,  one-half 
teaspoon  nutmeg.  Slice  citron  thin,  chop 
raisins  and  nuts,  chop  suet  fine.  Warm 
the  molasses,  dissolve  soda  in  it  and  add 
suet,  then  the  fruit  juice  (orange,  grape 
or  sweet  cider)  and  vegetables;  then 
fruit  and  nuts ;  well  beaten  eggs ;  flour, 
spices  and  salt  sifted  together.  Mix  well. 
Put  into  well-greased  mold  and  steam  six 
hours. 

Dutch  Plum  Pudding.  —  One-lialf  cup 
shortening,  1  y2  cups  brown  sugar,  one 
cup  dark  molasses,  1)4  cups  sour  milk, 
one  cup  chopped  suet,  two  eggs,  x/2  lb. 
whole  seeded  raisins,  y2  lb.  chopped  seed¬ 
ed  raisins,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  1)4  teaspoons  cin¬ 
namon,  one  teaspoon  cloves,  flour  to 
make  it  stiff.  Mix  shortening  and  sugar; 
add  suet,  molasses,  chopped  raisins,  beat¬ 
en  eggs,  sour  milk  with  soda  dissolved 
in  it,  two  cups  flour  sifted  with  spices 
and  baking  powder ;  then  whole  raisins, 
and  flour  to  make  so  stiff  it  is  hard  to 
stir.  Steam  six  hours  in  well-greased 
mold. 

Spanish  Pudding. — This  is  made  with 
stale  cake  crumbs  and  does  not  keep  well. 
It  is  better  eaten  the  day  it  is  cooked. 
Four  cups  of  cake  crumbs,  1  y2  lbs.  seed¬ 
ed  raisins,  three-fourths  cup  currant  or 
grape  jelly,  five-eighths  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  five-eighths  teaspoon  nutmeg,  five 
eggs,  four  cups  milk,  two-thirds  cup 
sugar.  Put  a  layer  of  crumbs  in  a  well- 
buttered  mold;  cover  with  raisins;  sprin¬ 
kle  with  the  spices ;  continue  these  layers 
until  the  mold  is  full.  Dissolve  sugar 
in  the  milk  and  add  to  the  beaten  eggs. 
Pour  into  the  mold  and  let  stand  over 
night.  Steam  four  hours. 

Chocolate  Fruit  Pudding. — Three  and 
one-half  cups  flour,  one  cup  granulated 
sugar,  two  cups  seedless  raisiif8,  one  cup 
currants,  one  cup  nut  meats,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon,  two  squares 
bitter  chocolate  melted,  four  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  1  y2  cups  milk.  Sift  flour, 
spices,  soda  and  salt,  and  mix  with  fruit 
and  nuts.  Mix  melted  butter  and  choco¬ 
late  with  milk  and  add  to  flour  mixture. 
Steam  three  hours  in  well-beaten  molds. 
Serve  with  hard  sauce,  lemon  sauce  or 
foamy  sauce. 

Children’s  Plum  Pudding. — We  make 
this  for  the  children  who  are  old  enough 
to  oat  it,  while  the  grown-ups  have  the 
richer  pudding.  One-lialf  cup  butter,  one 
cup  molasses,  one  cup  milk,  two  eggs, 
three  cups  whole  wheat  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  two  teaspoons  salt,  two  cups 
seeded  raisins  cut  in  pieces.  Melt  but¬ 
ter,  add  molasses,  well  beaten  egg,  milk, 
then  flour,  soda  and  salt  sifted  together, 
and  fruit.  Put  into  individual  buttered 
molds  and  steam  one  hour.  Serve  with 
cream,  lemon  or  jelly  sauce.  Sometimes 
we  use  dates  instead  of  raisins,  or  half 
raisins  and  half  dates.  We  make  this 
a  week  or  several  days  before  Christmas 
and  steam  again  Christmas  Day  long 
enough  to  heat  it. 

Suet  Pudding. — This  variation  of  our 
suet  pudding  was  the  favorite  of  the  head 
of  the  family  for  holidays  and  all  times : 
One  cup  finely  chopped  suet,  oue  cup 
boiling  water,  one  cup  molasses,  two  eggs, 
four  cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  cloves,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  grated  rind  of  one 
orange,  two  cups  of  fruit,  all  raisins  or 
part  currants.  Pour  boiling  water  on 
suet,  stirring  well  to  melt  as  much  of 
suet  as  possible ;  add  soda  and  stir 
again;  add  molasses,  beaten  eggs,  fruit 
dredged  with  one-fourth  cup  flour;  grated 
rind ;  then  the  rest  of  the  flour  sifted 
with  salt  and  spices.  Put  Into  well- 
greased  molds  and  steam  one  to  two 
hours,  according  to  the  size  of  molds. 

Cranberry  Pudding.  —  One  cup  suet, 
one  clip  dry  bread  crumbs,  1  x/2  cups  flour, 
1)4  cups  cranberries,  1)4  cups  raisins, 
one  cup  sugar,  one-lialf  teaspoon  salt, 
two  teaspoons  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  one-lialf  cup  water.  Chop 
suet ;  cut  cranberries  in  halves ;  dredge 
raisins  with  a  little  of  the  flour;  sift  the 
rest  of  the  flour,  with  the  sugar,  salt, 
spices  and  baking  powder.  Mix  fruit 
with  crumbs  and  flour;  add  suet  and 
water;  mix  well.  Put  in  buttered  mold 
and  steam  1)4  hours. 

Hard  Sauce. — One  cup  powdered  sugar, 
one-third  cup  butter,  one  cup  whipped 
cream,  one-lialf  teaspoon  vanilla.  Cream 
butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly;  add  vanilla  and  fold  in  whipped 
cream. 

Creamy  Sauce.  —  One-fourth  cup  but¬ 
ter,  three-fourths  cup  powdered  sugar, 
one-half  teaspoon  vanilla  or  one  table¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice,  one  egg  white.  Cream 
butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  add  stiffly 
beaten  egg  white  and  then  the  flavoring. 

Jelly  Sauce. — This  is  our  favorite,  as 


it  is  not  so  rich  as  hard  sauce.  Two  ta¬ 
blespoons  butter,  one  tablespoon  corn¬ 
starch,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  cup  hot 
water,  four  tablespoons  currant  jelly, 
dash  of  nutmeg.  Blend  cornstarch  and 
butter;  add  hot  water,  cook  10  minutes; 
add  sugar  and  jelly ;  cook  10  minutes 
longer ;  add  nutmeg  and  serve. 

MARY  REDYNS. 


Homemade  Mincemeat 

Of  course  I  make  my  own  mincemeat. 
When  one  has  a  good  recipe  for  making 
it  there  is  usually  just  one  reason  for  ac¬ 
cepting  a  substitute,  and  that  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  work  involved  in  the 
preparation,  if  it  is  done  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  even  if  the  meat  chopper 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  wooden  chop¬ 
ping  bowl  and  chopping  knife.  For  me. 
mincemeat  making  holds  no  terrors,  al¬ 
though  I  stick  to  my  ancestral  recipe, 
but  I  have  modernized  the  mixing  of  it. 

As  it  was  used  by  my  mother  at  the 
old  “Mountain  View  House,”  hundreds 
of  patrons  partook  of  it  and  never  failed 
to  speak  of  its  superior  excellence.  For 
this  reason  I  give  it  here : 

4  lbs.  lean  beef  boiled  and  chopped  fine ; 
8  lbs.  chopped  green,  tart  apples ; 

1  lb.  chopped  suet ; 

4  lbs.  seedless  raisins ; 

1  lb.  cleaned  currants; 

y2  lb.  citron  peel  chopped  fine ; 

2  whole  orange  (including  skin)  cut  fine; 
2  lbs.  brown  sugar  (more  if  desired)  ; 

1  qt.  molasses  ; 

1  pt.  boiled  cider; 

2  qts.  very  sweet  cider ; 

1  tablespoon  salt ; 

1  tablespoon  black  pepper; 

1  tablespoon  mace ; 

1  tablespoon  allspice ; 

4  tablespoons  cinnamon ; 

1  tablespoon  nutmeg; 

1  tablespoon  cloves ; 

2  glasses  currant  jelly ; 

2  glasses  green  grape  jelly. 

Here  is  the  way  I  simplify  the  prepa¬ 
ration.  At  the  market  I  select  a  tender 
4-lb.  piece  of  shoulder  clod  of  beef  and  a 
pound  of  fine,  flaky  suet.  The  market 
man  runs  it  all  through  his  grinder  and 
it  is  passed  to  me  chopped.  When  I  am 
ready  to  make  my  mincemeat  I  place  the 
chopped  meat  in  a  deep,  iron  kettle  (it 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  scorch  in 
aluminum),  add  salt  and  pepper,  cover  it 
with  cold  water,  then  put  it  over  to  sim¬ 
mer  steadily  but  not  too  rapidly.  Be¬ 
sides  it  I  put  over  in  another  kettle  two 
quarts  of  sweet  cider.  As  soon  as  it  boils, 
I  drop  into  it  the  apples,  pared  and  quar¬ 
tered,  never  chopped.  The  kettle  is  then 
covered  and  the  apples  allowed  to  cook 
until  soft  and  free  from  hard  spots.  They 
are  then  stirred  vigorously  to  break  up 
any  possible  lumps.  The  sugar,  molasses, 
spices,  raisins,  currants,  citron  and 
oranges  are  then  added  and  the  whole 
mixture  is  brought  to  a  boil.  If  the  meat 
has  boiled  for  one  hour  in  water  enough 
barely  to  cover  it,  it  is  done  and  ready 
to  be  added  to  the  apple  mixture,  and 
the  whole  allowed  to  simmer  until  thick. 
If  it  thickens  too  rapidly,  I  add  a  pint  of 
boiled  cider.  It  should  then  be  removed 
from  the  lire  and  the  currant  and  grape 
jelly  be  immediately  beaten  in.  It  should 
be  packed  and  sealed  at  once  in  hot, 
sterilized  jars.  If  kept  from  freezing  in 
a  cold,  dark  place,  it  will  keep  well  all 
Winter.  One  quart  jar  will  make  two 
eight  or  nine-inch  pies.  Lean  pork,  veal 
or  venison  makes  an  excellent  substitute 
for  beef  in  this  recipe.  ii.  n.  ufson. 


German  Christmas  Cakes 

This  is  an  old  rule  very  popular  in  the 
fatherland  at  the  holiday  season. 

Beat  yolks  of  four  eggs,  add  1  lb. 
sugar  sifted.  Mix  smoothly,  gradually 
adding  beaten  whites  of  four  eggs ;  add 
two  quarts  of  flour  which  has  been  sifted 
twice.  Mix  carefully  until  you  have  a 
smooth  dough.  Two  teaspoons  of  baking- 
powder  should  be  sifted  with  the  flour. 
Divide  in  three  parts;  roll  and  cut  a 
third  of  the  dough  at  a  time.  Roll  dough 
one-lialf  inch  thick,  flour  small  cutter 
lightly.  Leave  the  cakes  over  night  on 
a  floured  board.  In  the  morning  butter 
your  pans,  sprinkle  with  caraway  seeds, 
place  cakes  on  seeds  an  inch  apart,  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  straw  colored. 
This  makes  100  cakes. 

Anise  Pretzels. — Cream  two-tliirds  cup 
butter  and  one-half  cup  of  powdered 
sugar;  add  one  egg,  beat  two  minutes, 
add  one  more  egg,  beat  two  minutes. 
When  light  and  creamy  add  three  cups 
of  sifted  pastry  flour  and  two  teaspoons 
of  fine  anise  seed.  Knead  well,  set  aside 
for  at  least  one  hour.  Roll  on  a  floured 
board  one-fourth  inch  thick,  cut  in  strips 
six  inches  long,  and  less  than  one-fourth 
inch  wide.  Take  ends  to  center  and 
cross  to  form  two  rings.  Lift  with  a  knife 
onto  buttered  tins,  push  each  pretzel  in¬ 
to  shape  and  bake  in  moderate  oven. 
Cinnamon  pretzels  may  be  made  with 
same  dough.  Omit  anise  seed  and  add 
one  teaspoon  of  ground  cinnamon.  Brush 
each  pretzel  with  a  well-beaten  yolk  of 
egg  before  baking,  and  sprinkle  lightly 
with  sugar. 

Molasses  Cakes. — Two  cups  of  light 
molasses,  one-third  cup  lard.  Melt  lard, 
add  molasses,  heat  to  boiling  point.  Let 
cool,  add  alternately  one-half  cup  butter¬ 
milk  and  four  cups  sifted  bread  flour  to 
which  you  have  added  1)4  tespoons  soda. 
When  well  mixed  set  away  over  night. 
Roll  one-fourth  inch  thick,  cut  with  scal¬ 
loped  cutter,  lay  well  apart  on  a  greased 
tin.  Brush  with  the  beaten  white  of  an 
egg  and  bake  very  slowly. 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 
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Letters  of  an  Indiana 
Farmer 

Knowing  that  it  will  be  the  Christmas 
month  when  this  letter  appears,  I  am 
torn  among  thoughts  of  that  season,  the 
imminence  of  Thanksgiving,  and  the  presj 
ence  of  Slimmer  weather.  November  15 
—and  doors  are  wide  open ;  Calendulas, 
unhurt  by  frost,  are  blooming  outdoors; 
there  is  plenty  of  salad  stuff  in  the  gar¬ 
den ;  apples  are  still  in  baskets  outdoors 
to  prevent  shriveling,  but  covered  to  keep 
out  chickens ;  no  fire  in  the  grate  in  the 
daytime,  but  a  little  in  the  evening.  Of 
course  there  have  been  cooler  days  and 
nights,  and  a  little  thin  ice  two  morn¬ 
ings.  Lula  sent  in  enough  hardy  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  for  two  church  vases,  as  she 
was  unable  to  attend,  and  our  autumnal 
basket  of  hawthorn  berries,  snowberries, 
and  the  fuzzy  pods  of  Clematis  Viorna 
had  one  more  day  of  honor  before  being 
replaced  by  evergreens  and  bittersweet. 
I  am  enjoying  some  careless  sprays  of 
thornberry  at  home,  in  a  black  vase.  I 
hope  I  can  get  some  started  for  myself, 
before  the  neighbors  take  a  notion  to  tear 
theirs  all  out!  For  next  week  we  (the 
Winter  flower  committee)  are  planning 
a  bit  of  church  decoration,  perhaps  more 
symbolic  than  beautiful — something  in 
the  way  of  an  overflowing  tray  or  bas¬ 
ket  of  the  bounty  of  the  earth ;  small 
orange  pumpkins,  yellow  corn,  carrots, 
pears,  apples,  greenery  of  some  sort, 
probably  the  pale  green  of  endive  and 
dark  ivy  or  honeysuckle.  I  don’t  know 
how  it  will  turn  out. 

I  have  been  taking  a  much-needed  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  rest,  with  Mitzi  draped 
along  my  arm,  a  very  good  substitute  for 
a  blanket.  Mitzi  was  absent  without 
leave  six  days,  and  I  gave  her  up  as 
lost — killed  by  dogs,  autos  or  hunters, 
hung  up  in  a  fence,  or  stolen  for  her  un¬ 
usual  beauty  (I  suppose  “bitmapped” 
would  be  the  proper  word)  or,  most  hor¬ 
rid  thought ! — dissatisfied  here,  and  seek¬ 
ing  a  new  home.  Well,  one  guess  is  as 
good  as  another,  as  she  didn’t  explain 
herself.  One  neighbor  says,  “Maybe  she 
was  stolen,  and  took  that  long  to  get 
back.”  As  evidence  favoring  this  theory, 
she  can  hardly  bear  me  out  of  her  sight 
and  touch,  and  has  not  been  outdoors 
more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  - time  since 
her  return.  Best  Friend  was  out  next 
day,  and  Mitzi  had  to  be  held  by  one  or 
the  other  of  us  all  day  long.  She  was 
terribly  light  and  thin,  rather  weedy  and 
burry,  and  had  some  cold,  otherwise  un¬ 
injured. 

I  needed  a  bit  of  rest  today  after  a 
strenuous  life  yesterday,  dashing  into 
town  three  times,  helping  with  our  His¬ 
torical  Society  quilt  show,  and  between 
times,  trying  to  teach  drinking  to  two 
calves,  who  had  just  been  disbudded,  and 
therefore  were  extra  wild.  One  was  three 
weeks  old.  so  harder  to  handle,  but  she 
was  the  first  to  drink  without  fingers. 
My  six  cows  had  eight  calves,  some  more 
of  the  prevalent  overproduction,  as  they 
were  mostly  the  wrong  kind.  Bella, 
however,  kept  up  her  record  for  heifers. 

To  return  to  the  quilt  and  coverlet 
show :  I  had  no  idea  that  there  would 
be  so  much  interest  shown,  both  by  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  viewers.  There  were  nearly 
two  hundred  entries,  old  and  new,  and 
more  than  350  people  paid  10  cents  to 
see  them.  At  a  drop-leaf  table,  tea  was 
served  from  antique  tea  sets  by  ladies  in 
antique  costumes.  (Tea,  a  cooky,  and 
a  peppermint,  five  cents.)  An  old-fash¬ 
ioned  supper  was  served  in  the  building, 
but  by  a  church  organization,  as  the  his¬ 
torical  could  not  handle  both.  Ribbon 
prizes  were  awarded  on  quilts,  with 
separate  classes  for  old  and  new.  That 
was  wise,  for  the  best  of  the  new  could 
not  compete  with  the  general  run  of  the 
old.  on  workmanship. 

It  is  with  no  lack  of  respect  for  one 
of  the  great  hymns  of  the'  church  that  I 
paraphrase  it  thus : 

Thrift  of  our  mothers,  sturdy  thrift, 

Grant  us  anew  this  precious  gift ! 

So  I  thought  as  I  sat  by  the  fire  and 
the  radio  one  wet  day  recently,  ripping 
a  grandmother  blanket  and  turning  the 
outside  to  the  middle,  as  I  have  so  often 
seen  my  mother  do  with  sheets.  I  have 
not  needed  to  turn  sheets,  having  so 
many  left  me  that  they  do  not  wear  out. 
But  would  a  bride  of  today  know  how  to 
turn  a  sheet,  or  knowing,  would  she  tol¬ 
erate  a  seam  down  the  middle?  Grand¬ 
mother  died  45  years  ago,  at  the  age  of 
1)2.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  she  had 
made  blankets  for  40  or  50  years  before 
that.  They  are  the  yard-wide  twilled 
weave,  not  combed  up  much,  and  how 
they  do  wear !  That  afternoon  ivas  a 
strange  mixture  of  old  and  new ;  there  I 
was  working  with  fabrics  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  old,  in  the  manner  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  women,  and  listening  to  the 
tabernacle  organ  and  choir  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  a  program  of  classical  and 
modern  symphony  music  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  from  a  piece  of  witchcraft  that 
cost  five  dollars  in  produce ! 

And  here  I  have  said  next  to  nothing 
about  Christmas.  Some  dear  friends  say, 
“No  gifts  this  year,  please — we're  not 
giving  any.”  I  should  love  to,  but  one 
must  first  be  just,  then  generous.  But 
for  any  family  not  already  provided  with 
a  radio  (if  any  remain)  I  can  think  of 
no  more  complete  gift  for  the  pleasure 
of  all  ages.  If  I  can  afford  one,  anybody 
can !  An  electric,  of  course,  given  the 
power  and  the  price;  or  one  of  the  new 
air-cells;  or  an  old  battery  set;  or  a 
crystal  like  mine.  I  am  counting  on 
hearing  all  the  great  Christmas  music, 
night  and  day,  of  which  I  got  tantalizing 
bits  in  town  last  year.  While  I  sat  and 
sewed  and  listened,  the  other  day,  I  felt 


sorry  for  my  folks — “Born  50  years  too 
soon.” 

I  have  been  cooking  my  first  rabbit  of 
the  season,  a  present.  A  French  cook 
says  that  they  take  very  special  season¬ 
ing,  with  fine  herbs,  etc.  I  had  none,  but 
experimented  a  bit.  First,  it  was 
browned  in  fryings  from  some  extra  good 
smoked  sausage  that  I  had  last  week. 
Then  I  seasoned  it  with  garlic  salt,  and 
was  inspired  to  squeeze  some  lemon  juice 
over  it ;  then  added  water,  covered  it 
closely,  and  cooked  slowly.  I  suppose 
the  French  cook  would  scorn  it,  so  it 
will  have  to  be  “Rabbit  a  la  Indiana !” 
And  here’s  a  bit  of  nonsense  for  dessert, 
recalling  “the  left  hind  foot  of  a  grave¬ 
yard  rabbit.” 

If  you  are  one  who  craves  to  wear 
a  rabbit  foot,  picked  out  with  care 
For  former  graveyard  habit, 

Consider,  ere  you  trust  the  charm  to 
guard  your  life  from  daily  harm. 
What  happened  to  the  rabbit! 

E.  M.  C. 


Candied  Apples 

The  following  confections,  as  suggested 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  are  easily  made  and  keep  well 
when  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  and  put 
away  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

An  apple  which  holds  its  shape  well 
when  cooked  in  syrup,  like  the  Baldwin 
or  the  Wealthy,  is  the  best  choice  for 
candying.  Make  a  syrup  of  two  cups  of 
sugar,  one-quarter  cup  of  light  corn 


Dogwood  Quilt. — This  beautiful  applique  design 
was  made  in  a  very  delicate  shade  of  pink  for 
petals,  yellow  center  and  green  leaves.  This  is 
one  of  the  easiest  of  applique  patterns  to  make. 
The  price  of  pattern  is  15  cents.  The  quilt  pat¬ 
tern  catalog  is  also  15  cents.  Send  all  orders 
to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 

syrup,  and  one  cup  of  water.  Cook  for 
three  minutes  and  add  the  fruit,  being 
careful  not  to  crowd  it  in  the  kettle. 
Cook  rapidly  until  the  apples  are  clear, 
lift  them  out,  and  lay  on  a  plate  to  .drain. 
When  the  syrup  has  drained  off,  the  fruit 
should  be  dried  on  a  rack  until  no  longer 
sticky,  and  then  packed  with  waxed  pa¬ 
per  in  a  tin  box  or  glass  jar. 

A  variation  from  this  recipe  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  paring  the  apples  and  shaping 
them  with  a  vegetable  ball  cutter.  The 
same  syrup  may  be  used,  colored  red, 
green  or  yellow  to  give  an  attractive 
product.  The  method  is  the  same  as  for 
candied  apples. 

For  mint  apple  chips,  add  a  few  sprays 
of  mint  to  a  syrup  made  by  boiling  to¬ 
gether  for  seven  minutes  one-half  cup  of 
light  corn  syrup,  two  cups  of  sugar,  and 
one  cup  of  water,  and  tint  the  syrup  with 
green  coloring  matter.  Pare,  core,  and 
dice  firm  apples,  and  cook  in  the  syrup 
until  they  are  clear.  They  should  then 
be  drained,  first  on  a  plate  and  then  on  a 
screen  spread  over  with  a  cloth.  Wrap 
in  waxed  paper  when  glazed,  and  store 
in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Christmas  Garden  in 
Miniature 

The  fascinating  dish  garden  offers 
many  ideas  for  a  Christmas  gift,  and 
now  is  a  good  time  to  begin.  Differently 
shaped  dishes  demand  different  treat¬ 
ment.  A  bowl-shaped  one  makes  a  good 
desert  scene  with  some  small  bright 
stones  for  the  “rock  in  a  weary  land;” 
the  tiny  offshoot  of  a  century  plant  and 
some  small  bits  of  cactus,  a  chicken  from 
the  old  hen-and-chickens  or  a  bit  of  the 
smaller  Sedums.  Of  course  a  potting 
soil  must  be  used  for  the  plants  and  then 
covered  with  sand.  If  one  wants  a  wood¬ 
land  scene  a  tiny  evergreen  tree  or  two 
should  be  planted  at  once.  Then  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  some  branches  or  twigs 
of  northern  holly,  some  mosses  and  par¬ 
tridge-berry  vines  may  be  added. 

For  the  broad  flat  dish  garden,  a  bit 
of  broken  mirror  makes  a  pool,  letting 
the  sand  cover  the  edges  of  the  mirror 
for  a  beach.  Here  again  the  small  Se¬ 
dums  are  excellent,  a  piece  of  moss  and 
perhaps  the  tiniest  of  spruce  or  balsam 
trees.  mrs.  j.  x.  white. 


Graham  Crackers 

Seven  cups  graham  flour,  one  cup  thick 
sweet  cream,  or  butter,  one  pint  sweet 
milk,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Sift 
baking  powder  into  the  flour,  rub  in 
butter,  if  used,  or  stir  in  cream,  with  a 
little  salt,  then  the  milk.  Mix  well,  roll 
thin,  cut  out  and  bake  quickly,  then  leave 
in  warm  place  to  dry  out  thoroughly. 


Burns 

Kerosene 

(coal-oil) 


_ _  >y 


the  Whole  Family 

YES,  indeed,  Santa  Claus  is  right,  Aladdin 
does  make  the  ideal  Christmas  Gift,  for 
nothing  adds  more  to  the  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  home  than  aplenty  of  good  white 
light.  Aladdin  supplies  it  too,  in  abundance, 
night  after  night,  without  odor,  smoke,  noise  or 
trouble  and  no  danger  whatever.  Put  one  or 
more  Aladdins  in  your  home,  or  in  the  homes  of 
friends  and  relatives  this  Christmas  to  be  an 
ever  pleasing  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness. 

Surely  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  the 
pleasure  of  life  than  this  light — the  nearest  of 
all  to  sunlight.  Banish  the  old  kerosene  lamp 
from  your  home  forever  by  equipping  it  with 
Aladdins  throughout.  It’s  an  investment  too,  for 
the  Aladdin  is  so  much  more  economical  that  it 
saves  its  cost  over  the  old  lamp  in  oil  used  in  a 
few  months’  time.  Beautiful  Glau  and  Parchment  Shade*. 


lutse  There’s  a  dealer  near 

Hanging  Y°\  u-  youWannot 

RynrUpf  locate  him  write  to  us 

and  Floor  for  his  name  and 
Lamps  address. 


Mantle  Lamp  Company 

of  America,  Inc. 

609  West  Lake  Street 
Chicago,  Ill. 


STOP  THAT  COLS 


Distressing  cold  in  chest  or 

throat — that  so  often  leads  to 
something  serious — generally  responds 
to  good  old  Musterole  with  the  first 
application.  Should  be  more  effective  if 
used  once  every  hour  for  five  hours. 

This  famous  blend  of  oil  of  mustard, 
camphor,  menthol  and  other  helpful  in¬ 
gredients  brings  relief  naturally.  Mus¬ 
terole  gets  action  because  it  is  a  scientific 
“ counter-irritant ” — not  just  a  salve 
— it  penetrates  and  stimulates  blood 
circulation,  helps  to  draw  out  infection 
and  pain.  Used  by  millions  for  20  years. 
Recommended  by  doctors  and  nurses. 

To  Mothers— Musterole  is  also 
made  in  milder  form  for  babies 
and  small  children.  Ask  for  ChiU 


i 


For  quicker  relief,  let  child  inhale  Vapo- 
Cresolene  vapor  while  he  sleeps.  Every 
breath  carries  soothing,  antiseptic  vapor 
direct  to  irritated  membranes  of  breath¬ 
ing  organs.  No  waiting  for  slower  relief  of 
remedies  taken  internally  or  rubbed  on  the 
Lamp-Typo  body.  No  upset  stomachs. 

No  greasy  stains.  Drugless, 
simple,  easy  to  use.  Lamp-type 
or  new  electric  vaporizer.  Com¬ 
plete  directions  with  every  bot¬ 
tle.  In  successful  use  for  52 
years.  At  all  drug  stores. 


Vaporizer 


Send  for  booklet  No.  tut), 
Vapo-Creso  lene  Co. ,  62  Cort- 
a,  7 ir.,.,  \t  v 


Learn  to  Re-Seat 
Your  Chairs 


Have  you  a 
chair,  stool  or 
bench  that  you 
would  like  to 
re-seat  ?  We  will 
teach  you  how 
to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane, 
Kush,  Reed, 
Splints,  Fibre 
Rush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass 

Instruction  Book  Only  10c 


Send  10c  today  for  our  illustrated  Instruction  Book 
and  price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving 


The  H.H.  PERKINS  CO. 


258  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Taper  a  10x12  Room 
Complete 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Christmas  Gift 
Wrappings 

12 1  Pieces  for  $1.00 

Everything  you  need  to  wrap  Christmas 
Gifts  attractively. 

5  sheets  decorated  wrappings 
4  sheets  red  tissue 
4  sheets  green  tissue 
4  sheets  white  tissue 
2  cards  wide  tinsel  ribbon 
2  cards  narrow  tinsel  ribbon 
100  assorted  tags,  cards,  labels,  seals, 
all  in  an  attractive  box. 


For  sale  by  , 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  <ti  nn 

333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York 
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COAT  TALES 

By  F.  M.  OWEN 
A  Charming  Gift  Book  for 
Children.  -  -  Price  $1.00 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

luiiiiiimmmmimmiiiiiimiiiimuiiiiii 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  mod  el  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free  book  “How 
toObtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form. 
No  charge  tor  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A, 
O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  6033  Security 
Savings  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D  C. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purpoBes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reoulrements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


y  ■  |%  ||  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

S  8*  K  Is  S1.15  lb.  Knitting:  yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

"  ■"  “■  H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Mo. 


Bank  By  Mail 

Send  coupon 
for  this  inter¬ 
esting  Banking 
by  Mail 
booklet. 

4% 

(Cl 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  v  BANK  -v 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 


Address 


1206 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  12,  1931 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  in  our  family  several  different 
first  mortgage  bonds  which  were  issued 
by  S.  W.  Straus,  Inc.  About  six  months 
ago  we  received  a  notice  that  two  of 
these  bonds  (each  $100)  could  not  pay 
the  interest  due.  The  Straus  company 
advised  that  these  bonds  be  sent  in  to 
the  company.  We  did  this  and  received 
a  certificate  of  deposit  but  as.  yet  there 
lias  been  no  more  interest  paid  and  no 
adjustment  has  been  made.  A  few  days 
ago  we  received  notice  that  another  bond, 
this  time  $1,000  in  value,  could  not  pay 
interest  and  we  are  asked  to  go  through 
the  same  procedure.  We  also  received 
notice  of  some  reorganization  which  is.  to 
be  made  in  regard  to  the  property  which 
cannot  pay  interest.  If  you  can  send 
me  any  information  regarding  the  com¬ 
pany  or  can  explain  what  is  meant  by 
the  reorganization  plan  I  will  be  very 
grateful  to  you.  Is  there  anything  you 
can  advise  as  being  a  sound  investment 
for  people  who  have  a  little  money  they 
have  worked  hard  to  get  and  can  ill  af¬ 
ford  to  lose?  M.  s. 

New  York. 

If  S.  W.  Straus,  Inc.,  guaranteed  the 
payment  and  interest  on  these  bonds,  it 
is  holding  for  the  redemption  of  the 
bonds  with  interest.  Otherwise  all  you 
have  is  a  share  in  a  mortgage  on  some 
property  somewhere  not  revealed  in  the 
letter.  The  practice  is  to  issue  the  mort¬ 
gage  to  a  bank  or  trust  company  in  es¬ 
crow.  Bonds  are  issued  to  the  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage  and  sold  to  small 
investors.  Interest  on  the  mortgage  is 
to  be  collected  by  the  bank  and  paid 
over  to  the  bondholders.  In  such  cases, 
the  rule  has  been  that  larger  loans  are 
made  than  savings  banks  or  insurance 
companies  would  make  on  the  properties. 
Frequently  the  loaning  companies  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  bonus  so  that  in  such  cases  the 
bondholders  assume  a  larger  risk  than 
experienced  investors  think  prudent.  If 
for  any  reason  the  interest,  taxes  and 
other  fixed  expenses  of  the  properties  are 
not  paid,  the  bank  must  foreclose  the 
mortgage.  The  holders  of  the  mortgage 
then  have  a  choice  to  allow  the  property 
to  be  sold  for  what  it  will  bring,  or  they 
may  bid  it  in  themselves,  and  pay  off  the 
indebtedness  above  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  on  it  as  formerly.  This  is  what 
is  called  “reorganization.”  This  is  a 
new  complication  for  small  investors, 
whether  to  take  what  cash  you  can  get, 
or  a  share  in  the  ownership  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  depends  on  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  its  future  prospects.  In  one 
case  it  may  be  wise  to  take  the  cash, 
and  in  another  case  to  take  a  share  in 
the  property.  We  would  not  advise  part¬ 
ing  with  the  papers  or  bonds  until  we 
had  all  the  information  and  a  chance  to 
decide  the  best  thing  to  do.  When  you 
entrust  your  money  to  another  person, 
and  lose  a  part  of  it,  it  is  hardly  prudent 
to  repeat  the  experience  without  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  judge  the  merit  of  the  new 
venture  for  yourself.  The  safest  invest¬ 
ments  are  the  ones  you  know  yourself  to 
be  sound.  They  are  usually  found  near 
home. 

The  October  number  of  a  farm  journal 
had  a  full  page  advertisement  to  pick 
the  different  girl.  I  replied  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  I  received  the  inclosed  re¬ 
ply.  I  take  it  to  be  “sucker  bait.”  Do 
you  have  this  W.  G.  Boyce  Company  on 
your  prohibited  list?  T.  E.  B. 

Vermont. 

Y’es,  if  you  mean  on  the  list  of  adver¬ 
tisements  that  we  would  not  accept. 

We  suspect  the  answer  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  so  easy  everyone  gave  the 
correct  answer,  receiving  the  circular  let¬ 
ter  saying  the  “answer  was  right.  The 
judges  scored  you  a  ‘perfect’  record  for 
cleverness.  You  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
merit  reward.  You  are  congratulated.” 
The  prize  seems  to  be  the  privilege  of 
sending  $4  for  subscriptions  to  a  paper. 
But  if  you  bite  there  is  more  bait.  You 
may  get  an  automobile  if  you  sell  enough 
subscriptions  so  that  the  commissions 
will  pay  for  it.  If  a  publisher  feeds  you 
sucker  bait,  what  do  you  think  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  his  paper  will  do  to  you? 

Nelson  Carman  and  8.  Burt  Wells, 
organized  the  Contented  Drug  Company, 
in  Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  and  sold  stock  to  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  at  $10  a  share 
for  preferred  stock  and  one  share  of 
common  stock  as  a  bonus.  I  took  10 
shares.  After  a  little  it  was  shut  down 
for  want  of  funds.  Is  it  likely  to  keep 
going  and  what  rating  do  these  men 
have?  L.  D. 

New  York. 

According  to  our  report  the  company 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 


State  of  Delaware.  It  sold  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $64,400  on  which  $42,200  was 
paid  in.  Mr.  Wells  is  reported  as  pre¬ 
viously  engaged  in  stock  promotions  for 
various  concerns.  Some  criticism  is  re¬ 
ported.  Authorities  say  that  telephone 
connections  are  discontinued  and  that 
claims  are  being  filed  against  the  com¬ 
pany  for  collection.  Of  course  the  future 
of  the  company  is  uncertain.  This  seems 
to  be  a  promotion  on  other  people’s 
money — easy  for  the  promoter  but  ex¬ 
pensive  experience  for  the  investors. 

Your  advice  in  issue  of  September  25 
with  reference  to  buying  lots  at  Forest 
Hills,  L.  I.,  is  confirmed  by  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  one  of  the  J.  W.  Young  Prop¬ 
erties,  Inc.,  at  Hollywood,  Fla.  During 
the  boom  periods  of  1923  many  millions 
worth  of  this  stock  was  sold  to  confiding 
investors.  Then  agents  wTere  sent  out  and 
sold  shares  of  the  stock  on  an  8  per  cent 
dividend  basis.  Needless  to  say  no  divi¬ 
dends  were  paid.  Then  Mr.  Young  sold 
his  holdings  to  another  company  and  de¬ 
parted.  Our  contribution  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  was  $1,200  in  1927,  and  all  we  ever 
received  was  one-half  year’s  interest,  and 
nothing  since.  You  do  well  to  inform  the 
people  of  the  nature  of  such  transactions. 

New  Y’ork.  a.  m.  f. 

Looking  back  at  the  Florida  land  boom 
it  now  seems  increditable  that  people 
would  put  their  money  into  it,  and  yet 
many  people  of  large  experience  did  so. 
We  visited  the  boom  territory  at  the 
time,  but  could  never  see  a  chance  of 
getting  money  back,  if  once  invested 
there.  And  yet  there  are  similar  “rack¬ 
ets”  going  on  all  the  time  all  around  us, 
but  the  Florida  rackets  had  an  extra  ap¬ 
peal  in  their  size. 

On  Mar.  20,  1931.  I  shipped  two  GO-lb. 
cans  of  buckwheat  honey,  liquid  form,  to 
Louis  Kaufman.  926  Bronx  Park,  Bronx, 
New  York.  The  invoice  value  of  this 
honey  was  $8.  It  was  shipped  on  open 
account.  I  have  since  written  him  twice 
regarding  this  account,  and  have  not  had 
the  courtesy  of  a  reply  to  either  letter. 
Can  you  help  me  collect  this  delinquent 
account?  m.  o.  h. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  collect  this  ac¬ 
count.  The  amount  would  hardly  justify 
a  suit  on  account  of  the  high  legal  fees 
in  New  York  City,  and  besides  we  find  no 
rating  to  justify  the  extra  expense  of  se¬ 
curing  a  judgment.  But  other  honey 
shippers  may  be  interested  in  the  record. 

I  have  received  check  for  $3  from  Au¬ 
gust  Lenniger,  being  the  amount  due  me, 
and  I  have  you  to  thank,  for  he  paid  no 
attention  to  my  letters.  Such  service  is 
worth  more  than  a  thank  you,  and  any¬ 
thing  I  can  ever  do  for  you  I  shall  do. 

Massachusetts.  c.  n.  b. 

Since  the  matter  is  settled  we  can  as¬ 
sume  that  the  delay  was  due  to  an  over¬ 
sight,  and  yet  the  remittance  was  not 
made  until  repeated  demands  were  made 
for  it.  We  do  not  like  to  have  these  lit¬ 
tle  long-distance  accounts  neglected,  be¬ 
cause  a  farmer  in  a  distant  State  has  no 
practical  means  of  collecting. 

Burrell  Van  Buren,  Chicago,  Ill.,  offers 
to  set  two  poems  of  mine  to  music  for 
$40,  and  promises  to  help  get  them  into 
music  stores.  Do  you  advise  me  to  put 
this  money  into  these  songs?  E.  M. 

New  York. 

This  is  simply  the  charge  for  setting 
up  the  music  and  printing  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  copies.  Some  music  printers  ad¬ 
vertise  for  these  songs,  and  usually 
praise  them.  The  printing  bills  are  just 
as  good  for  one  as  for  another.  Respon¬ 
sible  music  publishers  tell  us  that  there 
is  practically  no  sale  for  amateur  pro¬ 
ductions  even  though  they  may  have  con¬ 
siderable  merit  as  such.  If  one  cares  to 
have  a  composition  printed  for  his  or 
her  own  satisfaction  and  is  able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  the  printing,  well  and 
good,  but  those  who  expect  returns  from 
the  sale  of  the  music  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  disappointed. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
Inc.,  sends  out  a  reference  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  advertisement : 

$15  daily  easily  made.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Men  and  women.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Eighty-five  cent  profit  on 
every  dollar.  Write  quick.  Particulars 
on  request.  Geo.  Diafas,  901  John  St., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  advertiser  has  no  employment  to 
offer.  The  inquirers  are  asked  to  send 
$1  for  a  28-page  booklet  telling  them  how 
to  “install  and  operate  a  neat  little  man¬ 
ufacturing  industry  in  a  local  communi¬ 
ty.”  He  will  furnish  duplicate  copies  at 
15  cents  each,  which  you  can  sell  at  $1 
as  he  is  doing,  but  you  must  pay  $1  for 
the  first  copy.  Some  employment ! 


save  $50  ON  YOUR  SILO  NOW! 


SAVE 


vtT  CRAINE 


^  som  o4 

TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


CRAINE-LINE  SILOS 

At  December  Reductions 

Price*  now  average  $50  less  than  in  Sum¬ 
mer.  Delivery  when  you  want  it.  Terms 
within  reason.  For  a  few  weeks  only  !  Write 
today.  Get  full  information.  And  photo¬ 
graphs.  And  details  of  the  full  line. 


OF  PROFIT 


The  Triple  Wall 
Covers  for  Old  Silos 
Concrete  Stave 


The  Wood  Stave 
The  New  Tile 
The  Concrete 


THE  CRAINE  LINE 


No  obligation  to  buy.  Get  the  facts  first, 
then  decide.  We’ve  been  leaders  for  many 
years,  and  you’ll  get  the  advantage  of  this 
experience  if  you’ll  just  write  : 

**Send  Me  Your  Silo  Data” 

CRAINE,  inc. 

21  Adams  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Made  His  Cow 
Freshen  Regularly 

"I  got  a  can  of  KOW-KARE  and  paid  $1.25 
to  try  it  on  one  of  my  cows  that  had  been 
in  the  habit  to  freshen  too  soon.  I  fed  it 
between  3  and  4  months  before  her  time 
was  up,  one  tablespoonful  once  a  day  in 
bran.  She  went  on  to  full  time,  had  a  nice 
calf,  gave  more  milk  than  she  ever  did  be- 
fore.  I  hope  to  have  it  on  hand  after  this. 

I  also  fed  it  to  another  cow  before  she  got 
fresh.  She  was  O.K.”-M.  C.  AMSTUTZ, 
Bay  Minette,  Ala. 

You,  too,  can  sidestep  the  worry  of 
Danger  Month  (calving  time),  and 
guard  against  the  hazards  to  health  and 
productive  vigor  of  cows  about  to 
freshen.  The  regular  use  of  KOW* 
KARE  with  the  feed  —  costing  only 
about  a  cent  a  day  per  cow — is  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  for  every  dairyman. 
$1.25  and  65c  sizes  at  feed,  drug  and 
general  stores,  or  by  mail  postpaid  if 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Free  Cow  Book 


Send  today  for  helpful,  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  treatise  on  diseases  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  dairy  cows. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


KOW-KARE 

Concentrated  medicinal  regulator 


EDWARDS 

METAL  SHINGLES 
AND  ROOFING 

LOOK  BETTER 
LAST  LONGER 
COST  LESS 

Fire,  wind  and 
lightning  proof. 
Rust  -  resisting  cop¬ 
per  bearing  steel.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  roof  measurements.  Get  our  prices 
and  samples.  We  pay  the  freight.  Write 
for  Catalog  No.  173. 

i  the  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1223-1273  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


When  horse  goes 
lame  .  .  •  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

38-year-old  Absorbine  relieves  lame  legs 
strained  or  injured.  Old-timers  rely  on  it  to 
get  soreness  from  overworked  muscles  and 
tendons.  No  lost  hair,  blisters,  or  lay-ups  , 
Kills  infection;  aids  prompt  healing  oj 
cuts,  bruises.  Get  a  bottle  and  keep  it 
handy.  All  druggists — $2.50.  W.  F.  Young. 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Dried  Beet  Pulp 


gets  the  Milk 2 


Cows  can  make  milk  without  the 
help  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp — but  not 
as  much  milk !  Without  Dried  Beet 
Pulp,  their  other  feeds  are  not  as 
readily  assimilated  —  are  not  as 
easily  digested — and  are  not  made 
so  completely  into  milk. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  organizes  your 
other  feeds.  Puts  teamwork  in 
your  ration.  Increases  digestibility. 
Makes  the  whole  ration  more  palatable.  Swells  to  5  times  its  bulk  in  the  cow’s 
stomach  and  lets  the  digestive  juices  do  their  whole  job  all  the  time.  Cows 
keep  healthier  when  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  part  of  their  ration.  Good  for  all 
animals — but  rats,  mice,  moths,  mites  and  weevils  won’t  touch  it! 


And  ....  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  selling  now  at  its  lowest  price  in  25  years !  Imagine ! 
And  right  when  you  can  use  it  so  wisely  too — to  make  a  real  dairy  ration !  Might 
be  a  good  idea  to  see  your  feed  dealer  today — or  write  direct  to  us.  Pulp  will 
be  shipped  from  factory  nearest  you. 


LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Dept.  R-14  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  permanent 
profitable  business  selling  Whitmer  Quality  Household 
necessities  to  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  We 
teach  you  free.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  tSO  up 
weekly.  Write  today  for  Farmers'  Every-Day-Pay-Pay- 
Plan. 

The  II.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

109-F  Market  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FROM  FLORIDA 

Luscious,  tree-ripened,  health-giving  Oranges,  Grape¬ 
fruit  and  Tangerines.  Full  standard  bushel;  straight 
or  assorted,  $1.75  with  order,  express  charges  collect. 
Guaranteed  sweet,  juicy  and  full-flavored.  ORDER 
TODAY.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonotoaassa,  Flo. 


LAND  OPENINGS 

Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY,  Dept.  130,  6.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TILLABLE  Southern  Iowa  Farm  Land 

*  as  low  as  $26.00  per  acre.  Excellent  dairy  section. 
No  fertilizer  required.  W$  G.  Brown,  Humesion,  Iowa 


Christmas  Cards  Last  Call 

Our  flue  looking,  beautiful  assortment  of  22  Cards, 
Booklet  and  Colorful  Envelopes  come  to  yon  ill  a  Fancy 
(rift  llox  postpaid,  and  a  line  bottle  of  perfume  or  a  H-K 
gold  plated  Uillett  razor  and  blade  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Set  of  S  Cards,  30c.  10  Cards,  50c. 

EAST  NEW  YORK  BARGAIN  STORE 
967  Blake  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

IJ_„  C_l„  Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  for  dairy 

ilrty  for  O&le  trade.  Reference  First  Nat  1  Rank, 
fully,  N.  Y.  JAMES  KELLY,  139  FrUroe  Avr.,  Syracuse,  S.T. 


PPINTrn  Xmas  Stationery— 200  sheets,  100  envelopes, 
mill  I  CD  Si-postpaid.  HONESTY  PRESS,  l’utncy,  Vt 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  \\  e 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
(live  words). 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  veung  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  family  ef  adults;  cooking  necessary; 
state  wages  and  reference.  MRS.  T.  DRISCOLL, 
Kauneonga  Lake,  Sull.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  institution 
greenhouse;  modern  plant;  must  be  thorough¬ 
ly  capable  of  handling  work  of  the  best  and 
highest  type;  no  one  will  be  considered  who  is 
not  sober,  industrious  and  can  furnish  hm- 
ehiss  recommendations.  Write  or  wire  YV.  it. 
I’ENN,  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Training 
School,  M organza.  Pa.  


WANTED — Middle-aged  housekeeper  for  home 
in  suburb  of  New  York  City:  state  salary  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  1975,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Carpenters  with  own  tools;  steady 

Winter  work;  Long  Island;  $30  per  month  and 
good  board;  state  age.  ADYER1ISER  l.LM, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

W  ANTED— Man  to  cook  and  keep  house  for  S 
workingmen;  $30  per  month  and  board;  state 
age.  ADVERTISER  1994,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


W  A  N  T  ED— Middl  e  -a  ged 
work.  Address  JOS. 
Pike  County,  Pa. 


man  for  general  farm 
E.  SCI1  AN  NO,  Milford, 


ly  \NTED — College  graduate  with  some  poultry 

experience  chick  rearing  and  incubation,  to 
issist  owner  high-class  poultry  farm,  at  once. 
ADVERTISER  1998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  MAN.  American, 
worthy,  would  likc^_  to 
liquor  or  tobacco.  BOX  31, 


dependable  and  trust- 
do  farm  chores:  no 
Clarendon,  Vermont. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER,  horticulturist,  beekeep¬ 
er  college  graduate,  married,  family;  wide 
experience,  solicits  investigation  15-year  record 
leading  to  permanent  position  of  responsibility. 
ADVERTISER  1940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  age  20  good 

milker,  first-class  references,  wants  job.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  30  YEARS  old,  single,  expert,  college 

education,  wants  position.  JOSE!  DKOI1, 
Bowdoinham,  Me. 


PRACTICAL,  EXPERIENCED  gardener  wishes 

position  as  caretaker,  understands  all  work 
in  upkeep  of  well-conducted  estate:  honest,  re¬ 
liable,  reasonable  salary;  always  take  great  in¬ 
terest  in  work:  no  children.  American,  best  ret- 
erence.  ADVERTISER  1962,  care  Rural  New- 


Yorker. 


WANT  JOB  as  caretaker,  as  poultry, 
and  can  milk;  on  estate;  can  come 
$50  and  board.  JOHN  SIl’LER,  JR., 
ton,  N.  J.  


gardening 
at  once; 
Fleming- 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  1973,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


WORKING  MANAGER.  life-time  experience 
livestock,  poultry,  gardens,  construction,  main¬ 
tenance;  married,  best  references;  New  York, 
New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  19S7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  27.  wants  position  dairy  farm; 

good  dry-hand  and  machine  milker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1986,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN'S  ASSISTANT,  test  cows,  calf 
raising,  general  farmer;  Canadian,  28,  no  to¬ 
bacco,  liquor;  references,  character,  ability; 
wants  offer,  stating  wages;  results  guaranteed. 
AVrite  ADVERTISER  1985,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  AGE  30,  married,  no  children, 
experienced,  reliable,  conscientious  worker;  go 
anywhere.  MALONE  FERGUSON,  598  Center 
St..  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


MAN.  50  YEARS,  wants  job  as  houseman,  gar¬ 
dening  and  poultry.  ADVERTISER  1984,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN  wishes  cooking,  house¬ 
work;  experience,  reference,  kind  disposition; 
state  wages.  R,  406  Central  Axe.,  Cranford, 
N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Refined  housekeeper- 
companion.  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  1982, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  no  children:  man  thoroughly 
experienced  farmer  and  horseman;  wife  excel¬ 
lent  cook  and  housekeeper:  desire  position  of 
responsibility  on  farm  or  estate  where  both  may 
be  profitably  employed:  present  employer  will 
furnish  references.  Address  ADVERTISER  1983, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN.  54.  wishes  situation  on 
small  place,  some  experience  farming,  garden¬ 
ing,  chickens,  no  milking;  reference;  good  home, 
small  wages.  ADVERTISER  19S0,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  as  cook’s  helper  in  hotel. 
Write  BOX  42,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  FARMER-MECHANIC,  absolutely  ca¬ 
pable  taking  charge  any  building  or  repair 
project,  or  caretaker  farm  or  estate;  practical 
general  farming  experience;  no  money  to  invest. 
W.  C.  HOSS1TELD,  43  Mary  St..  Paterson,  N.  J. 


SUCCESSFUL,  PRACTICAL  poultry-farm  man¬ 
ager,  English,  married,  can  establish  or  re¬ 
organize:  eggs,  breeding,  chicks;  fully  respon¬ 
sible;  investigate.  ADVERTISER  1997,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  21,  some  experience  in  poultry, 
willing  to  work  hard;  $35  month  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  1991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINE  FARMER  wants  position  responsibility, 
manager,  farm  or  estate:  age  41,  no  liquor, 
tobacco;  always  operated  own  farm;  experienced 
breeding  purebred  Guernsey  cattle;  highest  ref¬ 
erences.  PAUL  ROEI1RIG.  Topsham,  Me. 


WORK  WANTED  on  dairy  farm;  reference; 

state  wages:  single.  HENRY  HEINE,  Box 
10S,  Stirling.  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  man,  Ameri¬ 
can,  reliable,  age  28:  experienced  in  poultry, 
gardening,  trucking;  good  with  horses,  tractor, 
machinery.  MICHAEL  ECK,  Hastings,  Pa. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — An  electrified  farm  home  of  130 
acres,  suitable  for  dairy,  poultry  or  trucking; 
if  interested,  address  A.  C.  BROWN.  Sehuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — First-class  village  property 
in  Sullivan  County,  for  a  good  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1954,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN-TRUCK  FARMS,  Central  Southern 
Jersey:  good  location:  5  to  12  acres  each; 
woodland,  brooks,  bathing,  fishing.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1957,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM,  10  acres  loamy  soil,  close 
State  highway.  20  miles  Atlantic  City:  attrac¬ 
tive  7-room  semi-bungalow,  all  conveniences, 
outbuilding,  garage,  poultry  house,  400  capacity; 
$4,500.  small  amount  down.  HOWARD  CAIRNS, 
Mays  Landing,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 318-acre  farm,  large  wood  or  timb¬ 
er  lot,  19  good  cows,  bull,  keep  35,  fine  team, 
tools,  machine  worked;  good  roads,  some  repairs 
buildings,  good  spring  water  buildings;  old  age, 
sickness;  bargain  $4,500,  $1,000  down.  EDWIN 
SIGNOR,  Walton.  X.  Y. 


WANTED — 20  to  50-aero  farm,  improved  road, 
good  water,  electric  available:  buildings  in 
good  condition.  ADVERTISER  1972,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  EXPERIENCED  farmer  with 
references  to  rent,  option  buy.  or  buy  with 
small  amount  cash,  equipped  dairy  farm  in 
good  location  within  200  miles  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1974.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED,  WITHIN  100  miles  New  York,  gas 
station,  chicken  farm;  absolutely  reasonable. 
BOX  472,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OK  EXCHANGE  house  in  Queens,  Long 
Island,  for  farm  in  Eastern  New  York  State. 
BRUCE.  R.  1,  Box  253,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


RENT  OR  LEASE — 200-acre  lakeside  farm;  ex¬ 
tra  fertile  soil;  good  buildings;  near  town 
with  excellent  markets;  low  rent  to  right  party. 
HARRY  WELCH,  Penaeook,  X.  H. 


FLORIDA.  LAKE  front,  12-aere  farm  for  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit:  7-room  house,  good  farm  build¬ 
ings,  close  in;  poultry,  equipment:  $1,500,  $500 
cash.  LOCK  BOX  113,  Interlaclien,  Fla. 


BOARDING  HOUSE  and  farm.  96  acres,  elec¬ 
tric.  bath,  toilets,  all  improvements,  2  bouses, 
one  10  rooms  and  hall,  all  newly  furnished; 
other  8  rooms,  cellar,  glass  porch;  ice  house, 
special  cooler,  motors,  farm  machinery,  barns, 
everything  in  A-l  condition.  CHRIS  SCHENK, 
Kiskatom,  Catskill,  X.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — 225  acres.  150  acres  tillable, 
balance  pasture  and  woodland;  one  mile  from 
city;  35  accredited  Holsteins.  18  milk  cows, 
registered  bull;  modern  house  and  barn,  milking 
machine,  silo;  $85  per  month;  state  age,  number 
in  family,  experience,  references.  P.  O.  BOX 
643,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  dairy  farm,  price  must  be  reason¬ 
able;  no  agents.  FARMER,  62  Sumer  St., 
Passaic,  N.  J. 


$500  CASH  BUYS  one-room  shingle  cottage, 
completely  furnished,  on  corner  plot  100x100 
feet.  W.  BENSON,  Linderman  Ave.  Extension, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent — New  York  State  farm, 
fully  equipped,  located  Ontario  County,  access 
Rochester  markets:  35  acres  Alfalfa,  6  acres 
woodland:  fine  tested  Holstein  herd  of  25  cows; 
two  houses,  large  barns,  two  silos,  electricity; 
all  buildings  excellent  condition;  will  divide.  A. 
E.  THROOP,  173  Slocum  Avenue,  Englewood, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  2  55/100  acres  in  apples,  near 
school;  good  soil:  gas  and  electric:  near  Vine- 
land.  Write  HENRY  IIOFFMEYER,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  5-family  house  with 
store,  worth  $15,000,  mortgage  $8,000,  rents 
$130  a  month,  in  Garfield,  for  stocked  farm.  A. 
NYWENING,  393  Lanza  Ave.,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm.  30  acres  up,  Northern  New 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  1995,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  or  buy  a  boarding  house 
farm  with  all  improvements,  electric  light, 
running  water  in  house:  must  lie  a  bargain; 
about  150  miles  from  New  York  City;  furnished 
or  unfurnished.  ADVERTISER  1992,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  place,  good  small  house,  cel¬ 
lar,  chicken  house,  garage,  electricity  or  easy 
available;  woodland,  brook;  price  not  over  $2,- 
000,  half  cash;  Northern  New  Jersey,  on  im¬ 
proved  road;  state  full  details  and  lowest  price 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1900,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale  reasonable,  about 
eight  acres,  all  new  buildings,  and  road  stand, 
on  Boston  Post  Road.  Route  1.  Guilford,  Conn. 
Address  PAUL  PREST,  Flag  Marsh  Hill,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 6-acre  fruit  farm,  8-room  bouse, 
telephone,  lights,  water,  gas,  furnace,  barn, 
garage,  henhouse;  churches,  stores,  bank.  BOX 
466,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — House  or  small  farm  on  heavy 
traveled  highway,  suitable  for  stand;  must  be 
cheap:  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  1980.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  POULTRY  farm.  5-room  and  bath 
home,  houses  for  1.000  layers,  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  small  cash.  BAILEY5;  It.  1,  Newlield, 
N.  J. 


500  ACRES  WOOD  land,  cheap,  fine  for  game. 
MRS.  FRANK  JOHNSON.  Louisa.  Ya. 


Country  Board 


ELDERLY  MAN  of  small  but  sure  means  wants 
board  in  homelike  surroundings,  anywhere; 
must  lie  very  reasonable:  state  terms  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  W.  BENSON,  Linderman  Ave.  Exten¬ 
sion,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — School  borne  in  the  country  for  a 
bov  13  rears  old.  Apply  to  BUREAU  OF 
CHILD  WELFARE,  State  Office  Building,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Boarders,  modern  private  home.  $8 
week;  good  hunting.  MRS.  FRANK  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Louisa,  Ya. 


MAN,  HEALTHY,  sober,  wants  board  on  plain 
farm,  cheap.  ADVERTISER  1988,  care  Rural 
New-Yoiker. 


ROOM  AND  BOARD,  good  “eats,”  on  modern 
farm  by  city  man,  vacation  latter  part  of  De¬ 
cember:  mention  rate,  other  pertinent  details; 
Adiroiidacks  preferred,  consider  Poeonos,  White 
Mountains.  ADVERTISER  1996,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

WILLIAM  II.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50:  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY:  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


EVAPORATED  SWEET  CORN— Send  for  free 
sample  and  price  list  of  this  famous  evapo¬ 
rated  sweet  corn.  C.  F.  HOSTETTER,  Bird-in- 
Hand,  Pa. 


FINE  HONEY,  pure  and  wholesome,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.80,  postpaid.  EARL  SEAVEY, 
Davisville,  R.  I. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover.  $4.80:  120,  $9: 

buckwheat  or  amber.  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4.  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails  clover 
comb,  $1.75  postpaid:  extracted  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5  lbs..  $1,  postpaid.  LY¬ 
MAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


EARLY  “MIXED  flowers”  honey,  5  lbs.,  85c; 

10,  $1.55.  postpaid:  sweet  September  golden- 
rod  and  sunflower  in  60's,  $4.  LYMAN  APIA¬ 
RIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


HONEY — “Light  Autumn  Flower,”  none  liner, 
5-lb.  pail.  $1:  two,  $1.00,  third  zone.  H.  R. 
LYON,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED — Elderly  man,  American. 

good  plain  cook,  wishes  position;  housekeeper 
for  bachelor  or  cook  for  farm  help:  references; 
state  wages  and  all  particulars  lirst  loiter.  AD- 
VERTISEK  1976,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  reliable. 

wishes  position.  AD\ERlISLIv 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


capable, 

1977,  care 


dairy  FARMER,  no  habits,  experienced  rais¬ 
ing.  feeding  animals;  desires  position  manager, 
helper,  partner,  with  elderly  couple,  with  farm 
having  medium  herd;  good  living  conditions, 
small'  salary,  excellent  references.  AD\  LR- 
TISEK  1979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG  YOUNG  man  will  work  on  farm 
room  and  board.  ST.  JOHN,  Hastings,  X. 


for 

Y. 


HERDSMAN  OR  FARM-HAND,  young  man, 
white,  wants  job  as  herdsman,  or  farm-hand : 
"ood  milker,  good  reference;  available  December 
15:  state  wages,  etc.  WM.  JAGER,  Edgewood, 
Md. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Elderly  person,  handy 
with  tools,  can  drive  car;  life  experience  all 
kinds  farming;  good  home  preferred:  no  honor. 
ADVERTISER  19S1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


114-ACRE  VALLEY  macadam-road  dairy  farm, 
Cayuga  County,  X.  V.:  IV,  miles  from  pro¬ 
gressive  village;  Auburn  and  Syracuse  easy 
drive;  40  acres  fertile,  machine- worked  crop 
land.  Alfalfa  soil,  60  acres  spring-watered  pas¬ 
ture,  14  acres  woodland:  pleasant  nine-room 
house;  dairy  barn,  concrete  stable,  milk  house; 
all  buildings  in  good  condition:  $4,500;  investi¬ 
gate  easy-payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  stocked  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  14  head,  team  horses,  chickens,  all  farm 
machinery;  $5,000,  cash  required  $3,500.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  9  miles  Atlantic 
City;  10  acres;  excellent  location:  land  and 
buildings  good  condition;  electricity;  fully 
stocked  and  equipped  with  4.800-egg  incubator, 
1.800  poultry,  variety  fruit:  nice  piece  wood¬ 
land;  open  to  offer.  DR.  R.  II.  THOMAS,  Rt.  3, 
Pleasantville,  X.  J. 


MEDFORD,  NEAR  Patcliogue.  L.  I.,  a  two  and 
half  acre  farm,  five-room  bungalow,  running 
water,  electricity,  heat:  barn;  schools,  stores, 
depot.  3  blocks  away:  $5,500,  easy  terms.  47 
MEADOWBROOK  ROAD.  Hempstead,  L.  I„ 
N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover.  60  lbs.,  $4.80;  25-lb. 

pails.  $2.75.  here:  5-lb.  pail,  90c,  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY.  FINE  quality,  clover,  5  lbs.,  85c;  10 
lbs.,  $1.60;  buckwheat,  70e  and  $1.30,  post¬ 
paid;  60  lbs.  clover,  hero.  $4.40:  120  lbs..  $8.40; 
60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $3.80;  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  M.  E.  BALLARD,  Eoxbury,  N.  Yr. 


EL  YENADO  RANCH  finest  imperial  prunes; 

5-lb.  fancy  pack,  redwood  box,  $2;  stuffed 
with  walnuts,  3  lbs.,  $2.75;  check  accepted.  S. 
BATCIIELLOR,  Venado  P.  O.,  Sonoma  County, 
Calif.  Postage  paid. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  why  not  have  us  send  a  pail 
of  fine  honey,  5-lb.  pail  within  third  zone, 
clover,  $1;  buckwheat.  90c:  10  lbs..  $1.75;  buck¬ 
wheat,  $1.60.  RAY  C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored: 
full  standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted.  $1.75 
with  order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  MRS.  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Box  10, 
Thonotosassa,  Fla. 


HAND-PAINTED  CHRISTMAS  cards,  16  for  $1. 
THE  PINES,  Tunkhanuoek,  Pa. 


PURE  1931  CROP  maple  syrup  in  gallon  cans, 
prepaid,  $2.50  second  zone;  $2.62  third  zone. 
F.  J.  CIIAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  75  cents  per  pound, 
postpaid.  II.  F.  STOKE,  Rt.  2,  Roanoke,  Va. 


PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage,  45,4  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid;  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  H. 


BLACK  WALNUT  meats,  $1.15  per  lb.;  hick¬ 
ory  nut  meats,  $1.25  per  lb.;  walnuts  in  the 
shell.  10  lbs.,  $1.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Dillsblirg,  Pa. 


“DEPEW’S  HONEY”— Best  clover,  120  lbs.,  $9; 

mixed,  $6.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  — -  Clover,  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat, 
$1.50;  5  lbs.  either,  $1,  third  zone;  60  lbs., 
$4.75  and  $4,  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PAPER-SHELL  PECANS,  10  pounds  for  $3.50, 
delivered.  MAGNOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee,  Fla. 


HOLLY  WREATHS,  standard  make,  decorated 
with  four  bunches  of  berries;  early  orders  ap¬ 
preciated.  WILLIE  M.  LIDEN,  Federalsburg, 
Md. 


MUSHROOMS,  3-LB.  BASKET  buttons,  fresh- 
picked,  hothouse  grown,  best  quality.  $1  post¬ 
paid  4th  zone;  recipes  with  each  basket;  sure 
to  please.  J.  J.  STYER  &  SON,  Concordville,  Fa. 


NEWTOWN  GIANT  incubator,  1.800-egg.  hot- 
water,  like  new,  used  only  one  season;  500  feet 
poultry  wire:  ten-tray  oat  sprouter:  total  cost 
$395:  will  sell  all  for  $95.  STETSON,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Westwood,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Buckeye  incubator  fans.  60  cycle,  A. 

C.,  or  will  exchange  32  volt  D.  C.  PINE 
AYOOD  FARM,  Wyandanch,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


EATING  PECANS,  budded  northern  varieties, 
freshly  gathered,  large  thin  shell,  highly 
flavored:  direct  from  grower.  INDIANA  NUT 
NURSERY,  Rockport,  Indiana. 


PAPER-SHELL  pecans,  10  lbs.,  $3.50:  5  lbs., 
$2,  delivered  second  zone.  L.  H.  CASE,  P.  O. 
Box  638,  Southington,  Conn. 


CAR  OF  STOCK  hay,  $9  per  ton  f.o.b.  GEO. 
BOWDISH,  Esperance,  X.  Y. 


HONEY,  PREPAID  3rd  zone,  5  lbs.  clover,  90c; 

10  lbs.,  $1.50:  buckwheat,  5  lbs..  80c;  10  lbs., 
$1.30.  C.  X.  BALLARD.  Valois,  N.  Y. 


WHEAT  OR  RYE  straw,  baled,  $12  ton  f.o.b. 
C  AWN  FIELD  FARM,  Berwick,  Pa. 


“SHURE”  POP  White  Rice  (shelled)  and 
Golden  Queen  (ear)  corn,  post  third  zone,  25 
lbs..  $3.60:  15  lbs.,  $2,20.  W.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Having  discontinued  wheelwright 
and  blaeksmitliing.  offer  some  new  axles,  new 
wheels,  dashes,  hub-boring  machine,  axle  cutter, 
etc.  Write  HENRY  IIOFFMEYER,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  buckwheat,  5 
lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  20  lbs.,  $2.75,  post¬ 
paid  .third  zone.  CHAS  MATTASON,  Dundee, 

N.  Y. 


ASSORTMENT  HAND-PAINTED  Christmas 
cards,  15  for  $1;  samples,  10  cents.  MRS.  L. 
G.  WIXAXS,  Route  2,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends:  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover.  2!  Ui  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Paquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm,  $2.65  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


SEND  5-LB.  PAIL  superb  honey  as  Xmas  gift; 

$1  delivered.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  guaranteed  pure,  5-lb.  pail. 

S5c;  2  pails.-  $1.60;  buckwheat.  75c  and  $1.50; 
all  postpaid;  60-lb.  c-an,  clover,  $4.40;  2.  $8.50; 
24  sections  clover  combs,  $4;  mixed  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.60,  here.  KENNETH  CARRINGTON, 
Homer,  X.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  liquid  or  granulated,  5-lb.  pails, 
postpaid  into  third  zone,  clover,  pail.  $1;  two, 
$1.75;  four.  $3.25;  buckwheat  and  amber,  pail, 
85  ets;  two,  $1.50;  four,  $2.75:  write  for  prices 
of  60’s  and  12  pails.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge, 
X.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Special  two  weeks  only.  New  crop 
Virginia  jumbo  farm  grade;  keep  well  in  shell, 
25  pounds,  $1.75;  50,  $2.50;  100.  $4.50;  500, 
$20.  J.  T.  COUNCIL!,  &  SONS.,  Franklin,  Ya. 


GENUINE  PURE  Vermont  clover  extracted 
honey,  5  pounds,  $1.20,  2  5-pound  pails,  $2.30, 
postpaid  into  third  zone;  you  want  best  honey 
for  Christmas  gifts;  buy  guaranteed  Vermont 
honey.  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  pork  sausage,  4  lbs.  for  $1. 
W.  M.  LAW,  Sandusky,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  90c;  two, 
$1.70.  postpaid;  larger  lots  cheap.  CHAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 


Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 

This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 

The  USEFUL 
ARTS 

PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  Eic. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


iiimmmimimmmmimmmmmiinui 


B.  Coli  in  Spring 

Analysis  of  water  from  spring  on 
farm  shows  10  Ii.  coli  per  100  c.c.  This 
is  all  “Greek”  to  me.  Will  you  tell  me 
what  it  means?  Is  this  pure  water  or, 
if  not,  is  it  safe  to  use  for  drinking? 

Missouri.  a.  l.  d. 

“B.  coli”  is  short  for  colon  bacilli,  or 
the  bacilli  (germs)  that  live  in  the  col¬ 
ons  of  animals,  human  or  other.  The 
colon  is  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
significance  of  these  germs  in  water  is 
that  they  indicate  pollution  of  that  water 
from  intestinal  discharges,  either  of  men 
or  lower  animals.  In  themselves,  they 
are  not  harmful ;  it  is  only  as  they  indi¬ 
cate  possible  pollution  by  discharges  con¬ 
taining  harmful  bacteria  (again  germs) 
that  they  acquire  importance. 

Such  dangerous  germs  as  those  of  ty¬ 
phoid,  coming  from  the  intestines,  will 
be  associated  with  the  colon  bacilli,  and 
where  you  find  the  latter  you  may  find 
the  former.  The  typhoid  germs  them¬ 
selves  are  not  likely  to  be  found,  but 
their  associates,  the  colon  bacilli,  are 
easily  detected.  It  is  a  case  of  condemn¬ 
ing  the  colon  bacilli  because  they  are 
often  found  in  bad  company. 

The  finding  of  B.  coli  in  the  water  of 
your  spring  indicates  that  animal  dis¬ 
charges  have  found  access  to  it.  These 
may  have  come  from  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  spring  or  they  may  have 
been  carried  for  miles  through  under¬ 
ground  channels.  If  the  spring  is  in  a 
pasture  or  where  it  may  be  polluted  by 
surface  water  coming  from  a  pasture,  the 
germs  may  have  come  from  cattle  and  be 
harmless.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
way  of  distinguishing  between  these  germs 
from  human  or  lower  animal  sources,  so 
they  all  come  under  suspicion  and  it  is 
not  considered  safe  to  drink  water  known 
to  contain  them.  It  may  also  contain 
their  dangerous  associates,  the  typhoid 
bacilli.  M.  b.  d. 


Building  Cesspool 

I  would  like  a  little  information  in 
regard  to  building  a  cesspool.  I  have 
an  excellent  location.  My  house  and  well 
are  on  top  of  a  small  hill,  with  a  slope 
running  from  house  north  to  the  high¬ 
way.  The  soil  is  open  gravel  with  a.  few 
boulders  now  and  then.  There  is  a 
family  of  three.  What  size  is  suitable 
and  how  made?  E.  F.  D. 

New  York 

From  your  description,  I  judge  that 
you  may  well  use  a  cesspool,  unless  the 
location  of  your  buildings  is  such  that 
this  would  endanger  the  well  of  some 
family  nearby.  A  cesspool  is  simply  a  dry 
well  of  any  desired  size,  stoned  up  with¬ 
out  mortar.  If  in  open  gravelly  soil,  it 
will  care  fior  house  sewage  for  a  long 
time  and  may  take  all  the  discharge  from 
the  house  plumbing.  A  well  six  or  seven 
feet  deep,  and  as  far  across  will  probably 
be  as  large  as  you  will  need  for  many 
years.  It  should  be  placed  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  well  and  on  the  down 
hill  side  from  it.  There  is  no  absolute 
safety  distance  but  I  should  not  care  to 
have  a  cesspool  within  100  feet  of  a 
well,  even  in  the  open  soil. 

A  cesspool  does  not  use  sewage  tile, 
except  to  carry  the  house  drainage  to  it. 
There  is  no  outlet  to  the  cesspool,  the 
contents  seeping  away  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  soil.  Pipe  to  the  cesspool  should  be 
laid  below  frost  line  and  given  sufficient 
slope  to  carry  liquids  and  their  contained 
solids  quickly  to  the  pool.  This  is  laid 
with  tight  joints  as  it  serves  only  to 
carry  sewage  to  the  pool. 

A  septic  tank  is  quite  another  thing. 
This  is  an  underground  tank  of  water 
tight  construction  into  which  sewage  is 
carried  from  the  house  and  where  it 
stays  until  the  solid  parts  have  been 
liquefied  by  action  of  the  bacteria  in  the 
tank.  The  liquids  then  flow  out  through 
drain  tiles,  laid  with  slight  slope  only 
far  enough  beneath  the  .surface  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  plow  if  the  land  is 
cultivated.  The  liquefied  sewage  seeps  out 
between  the  open  joints  of  the  subsur¬ 
face  tiling  into  the  surrounding  soil  and 
is  purified  by  the  action  of  the  air  and 
the  bacteria  in  the  surface  layers  of  the 
ground. 

A  septic  tank  may  .be  of  single  or 
double  chamber  construction,  simple  or 
elaborate  in  pattern.  For  a  small  family, 
a  simple  one-chamber  tank  is  satisfactory. 
Plans  made  by  sanitation  engineers  are 
apt  to  be  unnecessarily  elaborate,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  desire  to  meet  every 
possible  contingency  in  operation  and 
because.  I  suspect,  professional  pride 
leads  them  to  strive  for  fine  points  of 
.superiority  over  plans  submitted  by  their 
fellows.  A  scientific  attitude  is  wholly 
commendable  but  it  is  sometimes  carried 
so  far  as  to  approach  unscientific  fussi¬ 
ness.  A  hole  in  the  ground,  connected 
by  means  of  a  pipe  near  the  top  with 
another  hole,  has  served  very  satisfac¬ 
torily  as  a  septic  tank.  However,  I 
suggest  that  you  get  plans  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  household  septic  tank  from  any 
dealer  in  cement  in  your  neighborhood 
and  also  from  your  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  All  these  are 
free.  The  cement  manufacturers  publish 
them  to  encourage  the  use  of  their 
product,  the  State  College  a.s  part  of 
the  work  of  the  rural  engineering  depart¬ 
ment.  Compare  the  different  plans  and 
build  the  one  that  seems  most  sensible 
to  you.  If  built  according  to  any  plans 
that  you  are  likely  to  get,  you  will 
probably  have  a  satisfactory  sewage 
disposal  plant.  M.  B.  D. 


Horsepower  is  improved  by 

BREEDING 


GOOD 


Gasoline  power 

is  improved  by 

Ethyl  Fluid 


TW  ENT1  years  ago  increasing  pressure  that 

farmers  depended  brings  out  the  best  per- 

almost  entirely  on  animal  formance  of  any  engine, 

power  to  work  the  fields,  carry  .  Good  gasoline  plus  Ethyl  fluid 
them  to  church  and  haul  to  H  is  better  than  ordinary  gasoline 
market.  for  the  same  reason  that  a  Per- 

Today  there  are  over  five-  k  '  cheron  is  better  than  an  ordi- 
and-a-half  million  cars,  trucks  ®  nary  work  horse.  Ethyl  Gaso- 
and  tractors  on  American  farms. 

They  are  the  modern  harnesses 
— harnesses  for  the  power  of 
gasoline.  And  leading  oil  refiners 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  horse 
breeder.  They  improve  the  power 
of  gasoline  by  adding  Ethyl  fluid. 

Inside  the  engine,  Ethyl  fluid 
prevents  the  stumbling  explo¬ 
sions  of  ordinary  gasoline  that 
waste  its  power,  cause  harmful 
knock  and  overheating.  It  con¬ 
trols  combustion ,  delivering  power 
to  the  pistons  with  a  smoothly 


line  gets  work  done  faster  and 
|  ata  lower  cost  in  the  long  run. 
Because  it  gives  greater  power, 
you  shift  gears  less.  Because  it 
0  stops  harmful  knock,  you  lay 
up  for  carbon  removal  less  fre- 
k  quently.  Ethyl  lessens  vibra¬ 
tion,  overheating,  and  wear  and 
tear  on  the  engine.  It  takes  you 
^  there  and  gets  you  back  sooner, 
whether  you  are  driving  to  town 
or  plowing  a  field.  Try  it.  Ethyl 
a  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler 
^  Building,  New  York  City. 
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The  active  ingredient  used  in  Ethyl  fluid  is  lead. 
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ETHYL  GASOLINE 
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SHAW  DU- 
ALL  Catalog 
and  “Truck 
Growers' 
Manual". 
Wrilel 


DoesWorkcf  Many  Wen! 

Cut  production  costs!  That’s  the 
way  to  make  money  these  days. 

Save  valuable  time  and  labor — by  using 
the  SHAW  DU-ALLGarden  Tractor.  An 
Amazing  Money-Maker  for  farms,  truck 
gardens,  fruit  farms,  nurseries,  poultry 
ranches,  estates,  golf  clubs,  suburban 
homes,  parks,  etc. 

SHAW  DU-ALL  GARDEN  TRACTOR  1  ' 

plows,  harrows,  seeds,  cultivates,  harvests,  furrows, 
discs,  mows,  cuts  tall  weeds,  rakes,  hauls;  pumps  water; 
runs  saws,  concrete  mixers,  feed  grinders,  machine 
shop  and  all  belt  machinery.  5  sizes,l  to  6  horse  power; 
speed  and  width  quickly  adjusted  as  required  forthe  job. 
Walkorride.  Costs  only  2  to  4c  per  hour  to  run.  Briggs 
and  Stratton  engines.  3  speeds  forward,  and  reverse. 
Prices  Greatly  Reduced  to  meet  present  conditions. 
Get  yours  now— and  SAVE.  Write  today  for  FREE  Lit¬ 
erature,  Easy  Payment  Plan,  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER! 


WE  TELL 
YQU  HOW 


mmeTRACTOR 

M  FROM  YOUR 

OLD  CAR! 


Does  All  Farm  Work — Huts  Production  Costs! 


SHAW  TRACTOR  EQUIPMENT 

makes  your  old  Model  "T"  or 
“A"  Fold,  Chevrolet  or  other 
old  car  into  a  powerful  .depend¬ 
able  tractor— at  amazingly  low 
c os .  Testa  prove  SHAW  Trac¬ 
tor  does  farm  power  work  as 
well  as  expensive  tractor.  Now 
HIGH  ARCH  Model  straddles  1 
or  2  rows  of  corn,  etc.  Has  30-in. 
clearance.  Cultivates  16  to  20 
SHAW  MFC.  CO.,  Dept. 


acres  per  day .  Handles  16-in. , 
or  two  12-in.  plows  nicely. 
Pulls  7-ft.  disc  harrow.  Can 
be  used  todisc,seed,haul,run 
belt  machinery,  etc.  Price 
Greatly  Reduced  to  meet 
present  conditions.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  FREE  Lit.  rature. 
Easy  Payment  Plan,  lO-DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER!  Specify  which 
machine  you're  interested  in! 
RY1 2  Galesburg,  Kan. 


A  FRAME  $10' 

AS  LOW  AS 

Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 

HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAWS 


Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers,  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  beat  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY'  80  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

free  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  In  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 
All  Sizes  and  Styles 


300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  w  >rk— 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Cate  tog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

!!HV  i»  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


MAKE  MONEY 

i’ullinff  stumps  for  yourself 
nnd  others  with  “ Hercules"— 
the  fastest,  easiest  operating 
stump  puller  made.  Tractor, 
horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms— 10%  Down. 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Writ©  Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

Big  profits  with  easy  work  for  you. 
in  my  new  special  agent's  offer. 
Also  get  my  new  big  catalog— free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

1 1 30  29fth  St*  Centerville,  Iowa 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


GET  4^  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
YorkStatesupervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  howcompouuding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 
by  Mail  booklet. 
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Chris  tmas  Trees  and  Ships 


ANY,  many  years  ago,  in  the  old  pio¬ 
neer  days,  when  the  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  walked  softly  along  the  narrow 
forest  trails,  into  the  small  clearings, 
up  to  the  candle-lighted  windows  of 
the  early  settlers,  when  wild  pigeons 
clouded  the  sun  and  the  English  plum  pudding 
burned  blue  at  the  Christmas  feast,  there  were  a 
number  of  small  port  settlements — sometimes  con¬ 
sisting  of  only  20  houses — along  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario.  And  in  these  settlements  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Christmas  depended  upon  the  return  of 
the  ships. 

These  settlements  had  been  made  by  pioneers 
from  England  whose  intention  was  to  clear  the  land 
and  farm  it.  After  a  few  harvests,  however,  they 
found  it  difficult  to  get  transportation  for  their  large 
crops  of  corn  and  wheat  through  the  forest  either  to 
the  east  or  to  the  south,  and  in  consequence  they 
began  to  build  small  freight  schooners  to  carry  their 
produce  to  the  lake  ports  and  to  Canada.  These  men 
might  have  had  as  their  slogan  :  “Be  your  own  trans¬ 
portation  company,”  or  “Wheat  by  land  and  water,” 
so  assiduously  did  they  combine  farming  and  sailing. 

And  this  sailing  fever  got  into  the  blood,  so  that, 
not  content  with  the  vast  expanses  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  some  of  the  young  men  became  “whalers.” 
They  could  not,  of  course,  outfit  whaling  vessels  in 
fresh-water  ports;  consequently  they  traveled  to  Bos¬ 
ton  or  to  Liverpool,  sailing  thence  in  quest  of  whales 
—a  two,  or  three-year  voyage,  maybe. 

The  lake  schooners  sailed  until  late  in  the  year, 
until  the  decks  froze  and  the  rigging  was  stiff  with 
ice,  and  the  helmsman  was  blinded  with  the  snow¬ 
storms.  The  return  of  the  schooners  one  by  one 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  holiday  season.  One 
by  one  they  rounded  the  headland,  dropped  anchor 
in  the  creek,  and  furled  their  sails  for  Winter.  Great 
was  the  rejoicing  when  all  the  captains  and  all  the 
farmer-sailor  boys  were  safely  home. 

Not  always,  however,  could  the  people  so  rejoice. 
There  were  at  times  disasters,  terrible  tragedies. 
One  of  the  worst  was  the  wreck  of  the  schooner 
Atlas.  She  set  sail  December,  1824,  with  Captain 
Henry  Wood  in  command,  bound  for  Kingston  with 
a  load  of  beef,  pork,  fresh  and  salt  meat,  various 
kinds  of  provisions,  and  fruit.  Her  cargo  owners 
were  on  board  with  the  crew.  It  was  too  late  in 
the  season  to  attempt  to  cross  the  lake.  A  short 
time  after  their  departure  there  came  on  a  snow¬ 
storm  ;  the  wind  changed  to  west,  blowing  a  severe 
gale.  A  few  days  later  the  vessel  was  found  driven 
ashore  in  Mexico  Bay,  buried  in  the  ice.  No  one  of 
the  persons  on  board  was  ever  found. 

Such  tragedies  were  inevitable  and  made  the 
transient  business  of  a  “safe”  year  all  the  more 
poignant. 

The  first  of  the  holiday  festivities  was  a  great  ball 
known  as  “The  Sailors’  Return.”  It  was  held  in  the 
tavern ;  all  the  countryside  awaited  the  event  with 
eager  anticipation.  The  returned  sailors  were  the 
guests  of  honor,  and  their  neighbors  and  friends 
drove  many  miles  over  post  roads  and  plank  roads 
to  share  the  festivities,  dancing  and  feasting  until 
night  was  buried  in  the  morning. 

Then  followed  the  preparations  for  the  family 
gatherings  over  Christmas  Day.  The  forests  stand¬ 
ing  almost  in  the  dooryards  of  the  cabins  furnished 
ground  pine,  spruce,  cones,  a  much-desired  red  berry 
called  swamp  holly,  and  the  Christmas  tree.  Logs 
of  birch  and  maple  cut  in  generous  four-foot  lengths 
were  in  readiness  for  the  fireplaces ;  dozens  of  can¬ 
dles  had  been  dipped.  The  four-posters  were  piled 


By  Florence  Cornwall 

high  with  feather  beds  and  covered  with  the  best 
quilts  taken  from  chest  and  highboy  to  honor  the 
occasion.  One  pioneer  mother  had  made  19  quilts 
for  her  one  spare  bed.  The  Rose  of  Sharon,  the 
Horn  of  Plenty,  the  Garden  Wreath,  and  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  with  their  original  designs  and  exquisite 
sewing,  satisfied  her  hunger  for  artistic  form  and 
color.  The  copper  warming-pans  were  burnished. 
Bearskins  were  in  readiness  for  zero  nights. 

All  the  men  went  hunting  for  quail,  partridge, 
bear  and  deer ;  the  women  polished  the  pewter  and 
cooked.  Some  of  the  cooking  was  done  in  front  of 
the  back-log  in  the  ashes.  Pigeon  pies,  bread  and 
Christmas  cookies  were  baked  in  the  brick  oven ; 
the  little  pig  was  roasted  on  a  spit,  properly  basted, 
and  the  plum  pudding  was  boiled  in  a  bag. 

Then  arrived  the  guests  in  sleighs  and  on  horse¬ 
back. 

Some  years  there  were,  many  years,  when  times 
were  hard  and  there  was  no  money  for  Christmas 
gifts.  There  was  the  War  of  1812.  There  were  the 
“cold  years”  of  ISIS-1819,  when  there  was  frost 
every  month.  Some  years  mortgages  must  he  paid. 
One  cultured  woman  living  under  these  hard  condi¬ 
tions  wrote  to  her  young  married  daughter :  “I  have 
nothing  to  give  my  dear  children  this  bright  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  except  a  heartful  of  love.” 

But,  if  the  crops  were  good,  if  the  lake  ventures 
were  successful,  then  the  pioneer  Christmas  was 
crammed  with  happiness.  Besides  the  little  trees  in 
the  homes,  there  was  a  big  tree,  a  community  tree 
in  the  LTnion  Church,  with  humorous  speeches,  and 
presents,  and  a  jollification,  enjoyed  especially  by  the 
children.  The  sailors  brought  presents  from  distant 
lake  ports,  and  the  captains  of  the  whalers,  whose 
travels  took  them  to  all  the  seas  of  the  world, 
brought  gifts  unique  and  exciting.  There  were 
shells,  walrus  teeth,  a  broehe  shawl,  knitting  needles 
with  ivory  balls  on  the  ends  hand-carved  from  a 
piece  of  whale’s  tooth  during  the  voyage,  a  ship’s 
model,  and  sometimes — not  often — a  Persian  rug. 

But  the  most  precious  gifts  to  the  pioneer  cabins 
sheltered  by  the  fir  forests  were  their  sailors  safely 
home  from  the  sea. 

So,  while  the  spirit  of  Christmas  came  to  some  of 
the  pioneers,  walking  softly  along  the  forest  trails, 
to  others  it  came  sailing,  wind-blown  and  fresh,  over 
the  great  waves  of  the  lake,  past  the  headland  into 
the  waiting  harbor  to  bring  good  cheer  to  the  port 
settlements  along  the  southern  shore. 

“And  be  ye  glad,  good  people, 

At  this  time  of  the  year. 

And  light  you  up  your  candles, 

For  His  star,  it  shineth  clear.” 


tion,  and  the  manner  of  it  was  this :  Six  mistletoe 
leaves  had  been  laid  on  the  stove  two  by  two,  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  a  paii-  burned  up  stolidly  side  by  side,  or 
one  or  another  of  them  either  sidled  closer  or  sud¬ 
denly  hopped  away  to  a  distance,  even  so  it  would 
fall  out  with  the  couple  whom  they  represented. 
Verily  romance  dies  hard,  and  so  does  the  practice 
of  pagan  love  charms !  This  was  in  Tennessee.  In 
a  little  French  hamlet  where  I  spent  Christmas  a 
few  years  ago,  I  counted  no  less  than  80  bunches  of 
mistletoe  in  a  single  tall  poplar — a  costly  colony  of 
dependents !  -  Many  were  big  enough  to  fill  a  bushel 
basket,  and  from  a  distance  they  looked  like  gigantic 
bird's  nests.  Every  tiny  shop  in  the  neighborhood 
(just  a  front  room  in  somebody’s  stone  cottage,  with 
a  hell  fastened  to  the  door  latch)  had  a  hunch  of 
“le  gui”  hung  up  pour  le  bonheur  (for  good  luck), 
but  kisses,  apparently,  were  not  in  the  picture! 

The  Cherokees  call  the  mistletoe  in  their  own 
dialect  “udale” — married,  or  it  is  married — married, 
of  course,  to  the  tree  on  whose  sap  it  feeds,  and  like 
an  old-time  Hindu  wife,  it  dies  with  the  death  of 
its  partner.  You  wonder  how  the  gummy,  solid  lit¬ 
tle  berries  travel  from  tree  to  tree?  Birds  are  the 
carriers ;  the  seeds  stick  to  their  beaks  and  are 
wiped  off  on  the  bark  of  a  neighboring  tree,  where 
they  cling  fast  (as  you  can  learn  by  a  little  experi¬ 
menting),  and  in  due  time  strike  root.  Bird-lime,  the 
gluey  substance  used. in  snaring  small  birds,  is  made 
from  mistletoe  berries. 

That  learned  hook,  Frazer’s  “Golden  Bough,”  has 
much  to  say  about  the  superstitions  reverence  long 
paid  to  the  mistletoe,  not  only  in  nearly  every  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe,  but  in  Japan  and  even  among  African 
savages.  He  tells  us  how  the  Druid  priests  cut  it 
with  a  sickle  of  gold,  and  because  it  must  not  touch 
the  ground,  caught  it  as  it  fell  in  a  white  cloth.  It 
was  regarded  as  an  antidote  for  all  poisons,  and  a 
cure  for  almost  every  kind  of  sickness.  His  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  fact  that  it  was  everywhere  held  sacred 
is  a  very  charming  one.  Would  not  a  plant  that 
flourishes  Summer  and  Winter  without  roots  in  the 
earth,  naturally  be  esteemed  a  plant  fallen  from  the 
skies,  and  a  direct  gift  of  divinity? 

RACHEL  F.  DAHLGREN, 


The  Magic  Mistletoe 

When  the  mistletoe,  with  its  branchy  stems  and 
crystal- white  berries,  appears  with  the  holly  at 
Christmas  time,  we  all  remember  vaguely  that  it  is 
not  quite  like  other  evergreens.  Perhaps  if  we  live 
in  the  North  we  ask  where  it  comes  from ;  or  we  look 
up  “Druids”  in  the  encyclopedia!  But  how  many 
know  that  the  superstitions  which  still  cluster  about 
that  gold-tipped  parasite,  stretch  far  hack  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity? 

Going  one  morning  into  the  kitchen  where  a  hoy 
was  waiting  with  Christmas  greens  to  sell,  I  found 
three  hard-featured  middle-aged  “widow  women” 
giggling  like  school  girls,  with  heads  bent  close  to¬ 
gether  over  a  hot  eookstove.  It  was  a  bit  of  divina¬ 


Vermont  Notes 

Deer  hunting  is  over,  and  many  women  breathe 
a  sigh  of  relief  that  no  one  was  injured  here  this 
year.  Many  draw  another  sigh  of  relief,  for  our 
little  town  was  nearly  taken  by  the  “redcoats”  this 
year.  The  law  requires  hunters  to  wear  something- 
red,  and  we  were  told  that  over  200  hunters  were 
expected  in  town,  besides  our  town  hunters.  As  there 
are  only  about  (500  inhabitants  it  made  cpiite  an  in¬ 
crease.  Our  county  has  been  the  banner  deer  county, 
and  of  late  our  town  has  led.  It  is  too  early  to  brag 
about  this  year  yet.  Only  deer  with  horns  not  less 
than  three  inches  long  can  he  taken,  and  nine  were 
shot  the  first  day.  Too  bad,  isn’t  it,  when  they  are 
so  beautiful,  but  the  fields  and  gardens  are  beautiful 
before  one  of  their  night  raids.  One  old  chap  has 
outwitted  the  hunters  these  many  years,  and  is  still 
carrying  his  many-branched  antlers  proudly.  He 
was  seen  again  the  last  afternoon  of  the  open  sea¬ 
son — I  fear  the  women  rejoice. 

So  far  we  have  heard  of  no  hears  being  shot  in 
deer  season.  Local  hunters  trapped  three  a  little 
earlier.  Business  being  dull  everyone  who  had 
traps  set  them  and  have  added  a  bit  to  their  income, 
and  it  helps  to  keep*the  “varmints”  down. 
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We  had  a  venison  roast  for  Thanksgiving,  as  a 
neighbor  got  a  spike-horn,  but  it  didn't  seem  like 
Thanksgiving.  Billy  Boy  has  whooping  cough,  so 
couldn't  come,  as  Errol  hasn't  had  it.  and  the  eldest 
son  and  wife  went  to  her  parents.  Luckily  friends 
came  for  the  afternoon  and  more  friends  a  little 
later  and  stayed  to  supper,  so  the  day  went  better. 

‘•Bay  of  New  York"  was  right  about  the  rural 
road  work,  etc.,  being  done  by  outsiders.  Six  teachers 
are  employed  in  our  town  ;  two  are  residents  of  this 
State  and  four  outside  the  State.  One  of  these  be¬ 
came  homesick  and  left,  and  a  teacher  was  hired 
that  lived  in  an  adjoining  town.  In  our  nearest 
large  town  a  local  paper  reported  that  one  out  of 
every  13  inhabitants  was  receiving  aid,  yet  our 
school  money  is  being  sent  out  of  the  State.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn  the  teachers  residing  in  Vermont  are 
giving  as  good  satisfaction  as  the  out-of-State 
teachers. 

The  milk  producers  received  another  price  cut  just 
as  the  cows  were  getting  on  to  Winter  rations.  The 
little  creamery  under  new  management  is  producing 
superior  butter,  and  the  price  has  jumped  from  17% 
cents  for  butterfat  in  June  to  33  cents  for  October1, 
and  we,  of  course,  hope  to  get  more  yet. 

The  weather  continued  warm  all  through  Novem¬ 
ber  except  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  ground 
didn't  freeze  till  November  27.  The  men  are  busy 
hereabouts  making  little  repairs  and  some  extra 
tidying  up  as  work  isn't  pressing.  The  tennis  racket 
business  gives  a  market  for  ash,  and  maple  is  in  de¬ 
mand  ;  there  is  also  a  little  demand  for  pine  logs.  To¬ 
day  a  car  drove  in  with  men  looking  for  balsam 
trees  for  the  Christmas  trade.  Much  sentiment  has 
been  wasted  over  the  cutting  of  these  little  trees,  but 
they  spring  up  all  over  our  hillside  pastures,  and  if 
left  would  destroy  the  feed.  I  have  seen  many  of 
these  little  trees  cut,  piled  and  burned.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  lumber  business  today  to  encourage  tree 
raising,  as  more  and  more  substitutes  for  wood  are 
used.  Now  the  oil-burning  heaters  are  becoming 
more  plentiful  and  less  cord  wood  will  be  used  for 
fuel.  Wages  were  high,  so  the  price  of  wood  was 
boosted  year  by  year,  and  now  when  the  men  want 
to  sell  wood  they  find  they  have  forced  people  to 
study  the  economy  of  heating,  and  a  substitute  for 
wood  will  be  used. 

The  women  will  be  busy  as  ever,  perhaps  busier, 
as  they  will  have  to  mend  more.  Quilt  and  cushion 
making  are  the  order  of  the  day,  for  soon  there  will 
be  a  call  for  more  quilts  on  the  beds,  and  while  the 
pieces  are  out  it  is  a  good  time  to  try  some  of  the 
quilt  patterns  that  we  have  been  collecting  and  make 
some  new  pillows.  I  have  been  crocheting  some  rugs 
this  Fall.  I  haven't  made  any  before  for  some  time, 
but  made  of  cotton  in  popular  colors  they  are  wash¬ 
able  and  useful  in  the  new  colorful  bathrooms.  A 
new  braided  rug  is  a  pretty  combination  of  tan,  dull 
green,  black  and  red.  One  of  my  Stratton  Mountain 
black  bear  rugs  was  so  realistic  that  used  in  a  child's 
room  she  dreamed  of  bears,  and  it  had  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  Poor  little  kiddies,  how  their  imaginations 
will  work  overtime,  and  we  so  often  forget  how  big- 
little  things  were  when  we  were  little  folks. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Christmas  Greens  and  Flowers 

The  mistletoe  was  regarded  with  superstition  by 
the  Druids,  especially  when  found  growing  upon  an 
oak,  for  the  plant  is  parasitic.  I  have  seen  it  grow¬ 
ing  upon  the  oaks  in  Florida.  The  white  berries  add 
to  its  effectiveness  for  decorative  purposes.  One 
method  of  gathering  mistletoe  high  on  the  tree  is 
to  shoot  through  the  stem  with  a  rifle  of  small 
caliber.  Holly,  best  of  Christmas  greens,  is  used  in 
many  ways ;  in  wreaths,  ropes,  festoons,  sprays  and 
to  mix  with  other  material.  The  waxy,  green  foli¬ 
age  and  red  berries  bring  holiday  cheer  to  thousands 
of  homes  during  Yuletide.  It  is  said  to  be  associated 
with  scenes  of  good  will  and  rejoicing.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  holly  is  a  slow-growing  tree,  but  very  hardy. 

Cleveland  cherry,  an  improved  form  of  Jerusalem 
cherry  (Solanum  pseudocapsicum)  when  properly 
grown,  is  among  the  most  colorful  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions.  The  seeds  should  be  started  in  Spring  and  the 
small  plants  set  out  when  danger  from  frost  is  past. 
They  should  be  potted  and  taken  in  before  the  Fall 
frosts.  More  cherries  will  be  borne  if  the  soil  is  not 
too  rich.  The  following  Spring  they  may  again  be 
set  out  in  the  garden  and  again  potted  before  the 
Fall  frosts.  The  cherries  will  be  more  numerous  the 
second  season,  but  the  fruit  will  probably  be  ripe  too 
soon  for  Christmas.  The  one  in  the  illustration  is  a 
plant  18  months  old,  the  fruit  of  which  was  ripe  by 
the  middle  of  September.  After  being  potted  they 
should  be  kept  well  watered  and  the  foliage  sprin¬ 
kled  occasionally.  Cleveland  cherries  are  easy  to 


raise  if  given  attention.  The  berried  plants  are  not 
expensive,  if  you  do  not  care  to  raise  them  from 
seed,  and  most  florists  handle  them. 

Wild  bittersweet  is  a  popular  holiday  decoration, 
and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct  because  of 
the  careless  and  wasteful  manner  of  gathering.  If 
the  sprays  of  berries  were  picked  off  no  injury  would 
result  to  the  plant,  but  the  usual  method  is  to  pull 
it  up  by  the  roots.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  had  a 
large  amount  of  bittersweet,  was  compelled  to  refuse 
permission  to  gather  it  as  it  was  being  hauled  away 
by  truckloads.  The  berry  clusters,  when  wired  to 
long  stems,  may  he  woven  together,  or  with  other 
material,  into  many  pleasing  designs.  The  yellow 
pods  with  their  scarlet  seeds  will  brighten  many  a 
home  at  Christmas  time. 

Branches  of  Chinese  lantern  plants,  when  dried, 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  of  Yuletide  decora¬ 
tions.  The  balloon-like,  orange-red  husks  resemble 
miniature  Chinese  lanterns.  They  are  more  effec¬ 
tive  when  several  sprays  are  together  in  a  rather 
large  vase.  The  plant  is  hardy  perennial  and  will 
last  for  years.  Sow  the  seed  in  April  or  May.  Space 
the  plants  about  18  inches  apart.  Protect  over  Win¬ 
ter  with  a  light  covering  of  straw. 

Poinsettias  are  charming  Christmas  plants.  Keep 
them  in  a  room  with  an  even  temperature  of  about 
Go  degrees  for  best  results. 

Strawflowers,  Helichrysum,  make  beautiful  holi¬ 
day  decorations.  They  are  easily  raised  annuals. 


The  Cleveland  Cherry 


Pick  them  before  the  buds  are  fully  open.  Dry  them 
with  the  heads  down.  Wire  may  be  used  in  place  of 
stems  in  order  to  work  them  in  with  other  flowers 
and  greens.  They  are  very  effective  when  used  in 
small,  brightly  colored,  wicker  baskets. 

Arborvitae  can  be  used  in  most  decorative  schemes 
and  may  be  woven  into  wreaths,  ropes  and  sprays. 
This  material  is  plentiful  in  many  sections.  It  is 
easy  to  gather  and  to  prepare.  Branches  of  bitter¬ 
sweet  berries  woven  in  will  increase  its  effectiveness. 

Snowberry  branches,  with  their  large,  waxy,  white 
fruit,  are  beautiful  when  used  in  clusters,  baskets, 
vases  and  other  designs  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
decorator  may  suggest. 

The  Christmas  cactus  is  a  plant  that  adds  its  rose 
and  scarlet  beauty  to  a  season  when  that  color  is 
most  needed.  The  plants  are  of  easy  culture  and 
bloom  in  December  and  January. 

Bulbs  of  many  kinds  make  fine  Christmas  flowers. 
“Drawing-room  gardens”  is  the  term  used  by  an 
English  firm,  referring  to  bulbs  grown  in  bowls. 

To  get  lily-of-the-valley  in  bloom  for  Christmas  it 
must  be  planted  at  the  right  time  and  be  well-cared 
for.  Plant  about  2d  pips  in  a  seven-inch  pot,  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  November.  Cover  with  an  inverted  bowl, 
or  pot.  Keep  at  a  temperature  of  about  65  degrees 
until  well  developed.  Then  admit  light  gradually 
and  increase  temperature  a  little.  This  applies  to 
cold  storage  pips,  which  must  be  planted  as  soon  as 
received.  The  Chinese  sacred  lily  is  recommende 1 
for  Christmas  flowering.  It  may  be  grown  in  peb¬ 
bles  and  water  the  same  as  the  well-known  Paper 
Whites.  French  Roman  hyacinths,  if  planted  early 
in  September,  and  slowly  forced,  will  bloom  in  De¬ 
cember.  Start  bulbs  every  10  days  for  a  succession 
of  bloom.  Brightly  colored  bowls  add  to  their  at¬ 
tractiveness. 

Many  shrubs  are  green  until  Christmas  time,  and 
from  these  decorative  material  can  be  gathered  to 


be  used  upon  walls  and  other  convenient  places. 
Small  gourds  are  useful  as  Yuletide  ornaments; 
especially  if  painted  a  color  in  keeping  with  the 
season.  Yellow,  red  and  variegated  ears  of  c otu 
have  been  used  with  good  effect  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses.  A  little  thought  and  preparation  given  to 
decorations  before  the  holidays  will  add  much  to  the 
atmosphere  of  cheer  and  good  will.  f.  s.  holmes. 

Ohio. 


Yellow  Apples;  A  Balkan  Geranium; 
Mistletoe 

Your  Michigan  correspondent  says  there  is  no  use 
raising  yellow  apples,  for  nobody  will  buy  them.  I 
don  t  know.  I  rather  like  the  yellow  apple,  sample 
of  which  I  am  sending  you  (Golden  Delicious).  If  a 
person  dug  his  teeth  once  into  a  good-tasting  apple 
of  any  color,  I  believe  he  would  look  again  for  that 
apple,  color  or  no  color.  At  least  my  family  seem 
to  behave  that  way.  Of  course,  it  would  be  very 
nice  if  apples  and  all  other  fruit  had  all  the  desir¬ 
able  qualities  that  fruits  should  have  (from  our 
point  of  view),  and  in  addition  to  that  were  dressed 
up  in  a  brilliant  combination  of  color;  but  Mother 
Nature  does  not  seem  to  work  that  way.  Anyway, 
if  you  l.ke  apples  as  well  as  I  do,  color  will  not  deter 
you  from  eating  them.  Besides,  I  know  a  great  many 
people  who  have  a.  Chinese  streak  in  their  artistic 
make-up;  they  like  yellow  colors. 

Some  weeks  ago  another  of  your  correspondents 
gave  a  list  of  plants  with  aromatic  foliage.  May  I 
be  permitted  to  add  to  this  list  the  alpine  Geranium 
macrorliizum?  It  is  a  native  of  the  Balkans,  hardy 
as  the  rocks  whence  it  came,  and  virtually  an  ever¬ 
green.  Where  snow  is  deep  and  permanent,  you  will 
find  its  young  green  leaves  under  the  snow  any  time 
in  Winter.  It  propagates  with  difficulty  from  seed, 
but  very  readily  from  creeping  rhizomes,  as  the 
botanical  name  suggests. 

On  another  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  see  an  inquiry 
about  propagation  and  habit  of  growth  of  the  mistle¬ 
toe.  This  reminds  me  that  when  I  was  hardly  10 
years  old,  two  other  small  boys  and  myself  were  del¬ 
egated  a  few  days  before  Christmas  by  an  American 
missionary  Jo  go  to  the  forest  and  get  a  sleighload 
of  mistletoe,  the  European  Viscum  album.  Snows 
are  deep  in  that  part  of  the  Balkans — six  feet  deep, 
and  often  deeper.  But  we  traveled  on  top  of  the 
hard  packed  snow  and  the  first  giant  spruce  (Picea 
excel sa )  we  came  to  gave  us  all  the  mistletoe  we 
could  drag  home.  I  notice  in  my  catalog  of  the  flora 
of  Bulgaria  that  the  species  Viscum  album  in  that 
region  is  designated  as  var.  abietitis,  because  it  is 
parasitic  on  the  spruce  and  a  species  of  fir  (  Albies 
alba).  In  fact,  in  that  particular  corner  of  the 
Balkans  it  does  not  parasitize  on  anything  else.  I 
take  it  that  this  variety  would  undoubtedly  para¬ 
sitize  and  thrive  on  similar  species  of  trees  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Northern  New  York,  and  as  far  north  as 
ermont.  But  I  doubt  very  much  the  wisdom  of  in¬ 
troducing  any  more  parasites  and  enemies  of  our 
forest  trees;  they  have  enough  to  contend  with  as  it 
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The  December  Garden 

Because  I  enjoy  a  rather  intimate  association  with 
a  wide  circle  of  amateur  gardeners  1  am  the  more 
convinced  that  the  great  majority  of  this  class  of 
horticulturist  fails  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
soil  condition  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  attains  but  indifferent  results.  By  soil  con¬ 
dition  I  mean  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  root¬ 
ing  medium,  its  porosity,  friability  and  depth.  These 
can  all  be  greatly  improved  by  proper  working,  and 
the  benefits  which  accrue  from  such  intelligent  work¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  are  cumulative,  so  that  in  a  garden 
where  the  soil  is  handled  right  a  fine  depth  and  con¬ 
dition  is  gradually  built  up,  and  everything  grow.ng 
therein  benefits  accordingly.  There  is  no  doubt  al  all 
that  this  mechanical  state  of  the  soil  itself  lias  a  far 
more  importan  bearing  upon  plant  growth  than  has 
the  actual  amount  of  fertilizer  applied,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  of  far  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  is  the  exact  degree  of  acidity  or  alkalin¬ 
ity  of  which  we  read  so  much.  It  may  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  fertilizer  added  to  ground  in  uncon¬ 
genial  condition  is  largely  wasted,  for  the  roots  are 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  Just  check 
over  your  own  garden  practice  and  see  if  you  have 
not  relied  too  largely  upon  fertilizers  and  skimped 
upon  the  real  work,  and  if  this  has  indeed  been  the 
case  resolve  now  to  garden  differently  in  the  future. 
The  finest  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  thorough  working  and  thoughtful  fer¬ 
tilizing. 

Another  important  lesson  for  the  beginner  to  learn 
is  the  importance  of  doing  certain  tasks  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  time.  Even  a  week's  difference  in  dates  in  such 
tasks  as  seed  sowing  will  frequently  make  a  great 
difference  in  results,  and  the  correct  dates  for  sow¬ 
ing  for  your  own  particular  garden  and  purpose  can 
only  be  learned  from  experience  and  observation 
built  upon  a  foundation  of  knowledge  gained  from 
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reading  and  contact  with  other  garden- 
minded  people.  It.  is  because  each  garden 
min  t  be  treated  as  an  individual  that  I 
so  constantly  advocate  the  keeping  of  a 
garden  record  and  note-book.  Spraying  is 
another  task  which  must  receive  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  proper  time  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  Everyone  who  gar¬ 
dens  knows  how  important  it  is  that  fruit 
trees  receive  their  dormant  spray  at  a 
certain  stage  of  their  growth,  and  it  is 
just  as  important  that  flower  garden  sub¬ 
jects  are  given  protection  in  good  time. 
Spraying’ should  be  done  at  the  first  sign 
of  attack  and  in  certain  cases  of  fungoid 
diseases  before  the  attack  appears  as  a 
preventive  measure.  Take  care  therefore 
to  make,  yourself  fully  conversant  with 
the'  commoner  diseases  and  insect  pests 
which  attack  your  plants  and  the  various 
measures  of  control. 

Yet  another  lesson  to  learn  if  one 
would  enjoy  the  pleasure  which  a  good 
garden* brings  is  the  necessity  for  discard¬ 
ing  worn-out  plants.  I  refer  particularly 
to  certain  short-lived  perennials  which  if 
one  would  have  at  their  best  should  be 
treated  as  biennials.  Yet  how  frequently 
when  I  visit  gardens  do  I  find  such  de¬ 
crepit  specimens  being  nursed  along  in 
vain  hope  that  they  will  recover  their 
former  health  and  vigor,  when  good  prac¬ 
tice  demands  that  they  be  consigned  to 
the  dump  and  a  fresh  supply  of  strong  in¬ 
dividuals  raised  from  seed  each  year. 
Hood  seed  is  inexpensive  and  needs  but 
a  little  care  to  produce  a  fine  stand  of 
plants.  Some  of  these  short-lived  peren¬ 
nials  are  Digitalis  (foxglove),  Dianthus 
plumarius  (pinks),  and  Aquilegias  (co¬ 
lumbines). 

To  the  end  of  November  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  in  Southern  New  York  a  most  re¬ 
markable  Fall,  with  practically  no  frost 
and  a  long  succession  of  warm  dry  days. 
Obviously  this  cannot  last  for  very  much 
longer  so  it  is  appropriate  to  discuss 
those  tasks  which  yet  remain  to  be  done 
before  the  garden  can  be  considered  safe¬ 
ly  tucked  away  for  the  Winter.  So  soon 
as  the  ground  is  -well  frozen  covering  of 
perennials  must  receive  attention.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  applying  too 
thick  a  covering.  The  ideal  covering  is 
one  that  will  keep  the  ground  frozen,  pro¬ 
tect  any  above-ground  foliage  from  the 
scorching  effect  of  the  sun  and  at  the 
same  time  admit  air  freely.  Salt  hay 
meets  all  these  requirements  splendidly, 
and  to  my  mind  is  the  best  of  all  cover¬ 
ings,  for  in  addition  to  the  above  it  also 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  free 
from  weed  seeds.  Other  good  covering 
materials  are  pine  boughs,  strawy  litter, 
clean  straw  and  in  certain  cases  peat 
moss.  In  any  case  put  on  only  a  scanty 
layer,  for  too  much  will  only  defeat  its 
purpose  by  impeding  the  circulation  of 
air.  and  thus  setting  up  rot  in  the  crowns 
of  many  plants,  and  causing  others  to 
produce  long,  weak  etiolated  growths  in 
place  of  the  normal  healthy  shoots  which 
should  herald  the  Spring.  The  rock  gar¬ 
den  in  particular  should  not  be  covered 
until  thoroughly  frozen.  Never  have  I 
had  occasion  to  do  this  here  until  the  end 
of  December.  Remember  that  practically 
all  the  plants  growing  therein  hail  from 
cold  climates  and  many  from  high  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  are  therefore  immune  to  cold. 
It  is  rather  the  alternate  freezing  and  the 
thawing  and  consequent  heaving  and  tear¬ 
ing  of  the  root  system  which  distress 
these  plants  as  well  as  the  strong  sun¬ 
shine  which  we  experience  in  February 
and  March. 

In  most  sections  certain  evergreens  (as 
laurel,  Rhododendrons  and  yews)  will 
require  some  protection  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  especially  if  they  have  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure.  Pine  boughs  arranged  to 
cast  the  necessary  shade  or  burlap  nailed 
to  a  light  framework  will  be  found  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Make  sure  that  all  gutters  and  drain¬ 
pipes  are  free  from  fallen  leaves  and 
other  debris.  Drains  on  roadways 
should  be  marked  by  placing  a  red-painted 
stick  in  the  ground  close  by  so  that  they 
can  be  readily  located  when  the  ground 
is  snow-covered. 

Where  deciduous  trees  of  a  large  size 
are  to  be  moved  during  the  Winter  they 
will  have  been  dug  around  and  the  ball 
freed  from  the  surrounding  soil  by  now. 
The  holes  for  their  reception  should  also 
be  prepared  before  the  ground  freezes, 
and  the  actual  work  of  moving  the  trees 
can  be  safely  undertaken  as  soon  as  the 
balls  are  solidly  frozen. 

It  may  be  that  certain  of  the  Japanese 
lily  bulbs  ordered  earlier  in  the  season 
have  not  yet  been  delivered,  and  in  this 
case  the  best  plan  it  to  prepare  the  plant¬ 
ing  sites  and  cover  them  with  a  goodly 
layer  of  manure,  leaves  or  straw  until 
they  arrive.  This  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  delaying  the  planting  of  these  bulbs 
until  the  Spring. 

Every  deciduous  leaf  which  falls  in 
your  garden  is  valuable  and  should  be 
turned  into  leaf-mold,  the  most  valuable 
of  all  humus-forming  materials.  When  the 
last  of  the  leaves  are  collected  together 
make  them  into  a  neat  compact  pile  in 
some  out  of  the  way  corner,  treading 
them  firmly  down  as  the  stacking  pro¬ 
ceeds.  If  the  heap  is  turned  over  a  couple 
of  times  during  the  year  at  the  end  of  12 
months  the  leaf-mold  will  be  in  prime 
condition  for  use.  Should  you  have  but 
a  small  pile  of  leaves  it  will  be  found  a 
better  plan  to  bury  them  in  a  pit  in  the 
garden  for  a  like  period,  and  then  to  dig 
them  out  for  use  where  required. 

T.  H.  EVERETT,  If.  D.  H. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Orchard  Seedlings 

No  Spray  Yet  no  Scab  on 
McIntosh 

Anyone  growing  the  McIntosh  apple 
knows  what  a  long  and  steady  fight  it  is 
to  prevent  heavy  scab  losses.  In  some  of 
the  Eastern  States,  from  seven  to  ten 
sprays  may  be  applied  with  the  idea  of 
scab  control.  There  was  one  place  in  the 
United  States  in  1931  where  scab  on  Mc¬ 
Intosh  was  negligible,  even  when  scab 
spraying  was  not  done.  This  was  in  the 
Bitterroot  and  Flathead  districts,  where 
scab  was  controlled  by  drought.'  Lest 
many  eastern  McIntosh  growers  sell  out 
and  depart  for  Montana  to  grow  that  va¬ 
riety,  it  may  be  said  that  drought  spot 
was  usually  abundant  in  commercial  or¬ 
chards  of  McIntosh  apples  in  Western 
Montana  last  Summer.  This  is  a  so-called 
“physiological  disease,”  not  caused  by 
any  pest,  and  not  controlled  by  spraying. 
The  Bitterroot  and  Flathead  districts  are 
not  under  irrigation. 

Plea  for  Apple  Rate  Reduction 

The  State  horticultural  societies  of  the 
two  Virginias  .have  joined  in  asking  rail¬ 
roads  and  steamship  lines  for  lower  rates 
on  apples  for  export,  with  the  plea  that 
the  profit  margin  is  very  narrow  on  this 
class  of  fruit,  so  that  much  of  it  is  kept 
at  home  because  the  growers  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  a  chance  on  the  slender  profit 
available. 

May  Do  Away  With  the  Delayed 
Dormant  Spray 

Reports  from  the  annual  four-State 
(Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania)  conference  of  fruit  re¬ 
search  workers  of  the  Cumberland-Shen- 
andoah  Valley,  at  Winchester,  Va..  bring 
hope  for  doing  away  with  the  delayed 
dormant  spray,  using  in  its  place  a  more 
leisurely  dormant  spray,  applicable  at  any 
time  after  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees. 
Some  Indiana  growers  are  doing  this. 
Time  is  less  pressing  in  the  Autumn  and 
Winter,  resulting  in  a  better  labor  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  the  ground  is  usually  firmer 
and  drier  in  the  Fall ;  a  breakdown  in  the 
sprayer  or  tractor  is  not  so  serious  then, 
since  there  is  ample  time  to  make  repairs. 
High  winds,  which  often  make  delayed 
dormant  spraying  very  unsatisfactory  and 
inefficient  may  be  avoided  more  easily.  In 
case  of  sudden  growth  of  the  buds  due  to 
warm  weather,  delayed  dormant  spraying 
may  cover  only  part  of  -the  orchard,  re¬ 
sulting  in  increased  insect  chances  of  in¬ 
sect  or  disease  losses  later  on.  One  of  the 
most  important  reasons  is  the  increased 
comfort  possible  for  the  men  spraying, 
when  the  more  pleasant  days  of  the  dorm¬ 
ant  season  are  taken. 

Why  Common  Storages  Failed 
This  Fall 

November,  .the  month  when  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  apples  is  in  storage  in 
Pennsylvania  bank  cellars,  was  the  warm¬ 
est  for  a  long  time.  At  the  State  College 
sub-station  were  recorded  the  highest 
temperatures  for  that  month  since  1881, 
when  the  station  was  established.  The 
normal  mean  November  temperature  at 
State  College  is  39.65  degrees  ;  this  year 
it  was  47.75  or  an  excess  average  of  8.1 
degrees  per  day  hotter  than  normal.  Also, 
every  month  of  the  year  of  1931,  except 
March,  was  hotter  than  usual.  The  warm 
fruit  going  into  storages,  with  the  ground 
also  warm,  did  not  cool  off  properly  with 
the  high  average  air  temperature  outside. 
Temperature  excesses  were  recorded  in 
most  of  the  United  States  for  the  month 
of  November.  At  State  College,  we  even 
had  Mastodon  strawberries  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  from  plants  out  in  the  open, 
absolutely  unprotected  in  any  way. 

r.  h.  sudds. 
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KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kelly’s  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected  by 
the  True-to-Name  seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers* 
Association. 

Write  for  our  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
322  Cherry  SI.,  Dansville.  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


U  Double  the  dollars 
at  harvest  with 
Ospraymo.  High, 
constant  pressure  guar¬ 
anteed.  Revolving  paddles 
.  with  brushes  keep  spray  well 
mixed,  prevent  clogging.  Low 


.C  up-keep.  Sprayer  for  every  need  — 

large  power  orchard  and  potato  spray- 
\  '  ers.  Our  50-year  sprayer-experience  at  your 
service.  Write  jor  catalog  today. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Dept.  2,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lozver  Prices. 
Townsend’s  20th  Century  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie¬ 
ties.  Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
etc.  This  valuable  Book  isFREE 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
coupon  for  11.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  *  SONS,  25  Vine  SI.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Trees  For  Spring  Planting 


Including  all  the  new  and  better 
varieties  of  apples. peaches, pears, 
plums,  and  cherries.  Millions  of 
strawberry  plants,  grape  vines, 
raspberry  and  blackberry  plants. 
Shade  trees,  evergreens,  roses, 
Bhrubbery.  Unusual  fine  stock.  Re¬ 
duced  prices.  Spring  catalog  free. 

BOUNTIFUL  RID6E  NURSERIES,  BoxY,  PRINCESS  ANNE.IMD. 
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varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Iris,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  SI.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Marcdon,  N.  V. 


Bur  DIRECT-SAVE 


BING  S 


NEW  FREE  C4TALCC 


Full  Line  of  Plumbing. 
Heating,  Roofing  Sup¬ 
plies  and  Paints 

Toilet  Outfit  .  .  .$11.25 
Laundry  Trays  $8.75 
Gas  Water  Heater  $4.45 


STANLEY 

TT*~rT  407  Nort 


PLUMBING 
SUPPLY  CO..  INC. 
North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.— — 


HOT  BED  SASH 


Redwood,  $1.40— White  Pine,  $1.60 

Well  made  with  cross-bar,  ten- 
one  securely  fastened.  Circular. 

?  GLASS  -  -  .  $1.90  Per  Box 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO.  Dept.  14  Baltimore.  Md. 


PLANTf 
NOW  • 


20  PEONY,  $2.00;  20  IRIS,  $1.00 
20  BLUE  SPRUCE,  $2.00 
Caasel  Nuraery  -  Mantua,  Ohio 


Raspberry  Plants  Surplus  Latham,  Herbert,.  Loyd 


$10  per  M.  Certified. 


George,  $15  per  M.  Cuthbert, 

W.  HALBERT  -  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


10  Ruffflln  I  ilv  Rulhc  Woomlng  size,  in  Christmas 

IU  negdIB  Lily  DUIDS  box.fl.HCBBARD’S.Starkey.Ys. 


Mrs.  Rorer’s 
Cookery  Books 


Mrs.  Rorer’s  New  Cook  Book . $2.50 

Philadelphia  Cook  Book .  1.50 

Vegetable  Cookery  and  Meat  Sub¬ 
stitutes . . ...  1.50 

Diet  for  the  Sick . 2.00 

Key  to  Simple  Cookery . 1.25 

Every  Day  Menu  Book .  1.50 

My  Best  250  Recipes .  1.50 

Ice  Creams,  Water  Ices,  Etc . 1.00 

Canning  and  Preserving .  1.00 

New  Salads .  1.00 

Dainties .  1.00 

Cakes,  Icings  and  Fillings .  1.00 

Sandwiches . 75 

Many  Ways  for  Cooking  Eggs . 75 

Made-over  Dishes . 75 

Home  Candy  Making . 75 

Hot  Weather  Dishes . 75 

How  to  Use  a  Chafing  Dish . 75 

Bread  and  Bread  Making . 75 


Mrs.  Rorer  has  compiled  cookery  books 
containing  recipes  that  have  been  fully 
tested  and  will  be  found  helpful.  They 
are  the  result  of  her  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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LAST  MINUTE  REMINDER 

CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL 

Send  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  your  friends  for  Christmas. 
A  Gift  Subscription  will  be  appreciated  throughout  the  entire 
year.  Each  new  copy  will  bring  pleasant  memories  of  your 
thoughtfulness.  A  Christmas  Card  will  be  sent  direct  from 
this  office  announcing  your  gift  and  expressing  your  greetings. 

$1,001  PAYS  FOR 

Your  Renewal  and  2  New  Subscriptions  for  1  Yr.  Each 

or 

Your  Renewal  2  Yrs.  and  1  New  Subscription  for  1  Yr. 

or 

One  Subscription  New  or  Renewal  for  3  Years. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER  BLANK 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.F.D. 

Post  Office  . 

Number  of  Years 


Name  . 

Street  or  R.F.D. 

Post  Office  . 

Number  of  Years 


Sender's  Name 
Address  . 


Number  of  Years  .  New  or  Renewal  . 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

✓ 


. State 

New  or  Renewal . 


. State 

New  or  Renewal . 


Wk  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
December  19,  1931.  In  most  cases  the  top  price 
is  given. 

MILK 

December:  League-pool:  Class  1.  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-mile  zone,  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
Class  2A,  $1.11;  2B.  $1.71:  Class  3.  $1.33. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1,  $2.33;  Class  2, 
$1.25;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  31c;  extras.  92  score, 
30c:  firsts.  SS  to  91  score,  26%  to  29%c;  lower 
grades,  24%  to  25c;  ladles,  21  to  24c:  packing 
stock,  13  to  18 %c ;  renovated,  24%  to  25c;  sweet 
fancy,  32%  to  33c:  extra,  32c:  firsts,  30  to  31c; 
seconds,  27  to  28c;  centralized,  24%  to  28  %c. 

CHEESE 

State,  held.  1G  to  18c;  fresh,  special,  15  to 
15 %c;  average  run  to  fancy,  13%  to  14%c; 
Young  America,  fresh,  14%  to  15c. 

EGGS 

Nearby,  white  fancy,  including  premiums,  38 
to  39c:  extra.  35  to  37c;  average  extras.  32  to 
33c;  extra  firsts,  30  to  31c;  firsts,  28  to  29c: 
nearby  mixed  medium.  28  to  29%c:  pullets.  20 
to  27c:  Pacific  Coast,  30  to  3G%c:  mixed  colors, 
35  to  38c;  gathered,  best,  34  to  37c:  fair  to 
good,  17  to  30c. 

POTATOES 

Jersey,  150  lbs.,  $1.50;  Long  Island,  150  lbs., 
$1.75;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  $1.90;  Idaho,  100  lbs., 
$2.25;  sweet  potatoes,  Md.,  bit.,  UOe;  Jersey, 
bu.,  $1.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets,  100  bchs.,  S3;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
17c;  cabbage,  ton.  $25;  carrots,  100  bchs..  $3; 
bu.  bskt.,  $1.10;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $2.25;  celery, 
doz.,  $1:  celery  knobs,  100  bchs..  $10:  cucum¬ 
bers,  Fla.,  bu..  $4.50:  eggplant,  bu..  $3;  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $7:  kale,  bu.,  75c:  lettuce,  bu., 
$4.75;  onions,  N.  Y.  State,  yellow,  100  lbs., 
$3.75;  50  lbs.,  $2;  parsley,  bu.,  $1;  peas,  bu., 
$8;  peppers,  bu..  $3.25;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25; 
squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $2.75:  string  beans,  bu., 
$2.75;  tomatoes.  Cal.,  lug.  $1.35:  Fla.,  crt...  $0: 
Cuba,  crt..  $7.75;  repacked,  crt..  $4.50;  carton, 
$2.50;  watercress,  100  bchs.,  $2.50. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  20-Ounce,  bskt.,  $1.25:  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing.  $1.75:  Wealthy.  $1.40;  McIntosh.  $2.50; 
Baldwin,  $1.25:  cranberries,  %-l>bl.  box,  $1.75; 
crabapples.  bu.  bskt..  $2:  pears,  En.,  bu..  $2.75; 
strawberries,  Sn.,  qt.,  50c;  kumquats,  qt.,  12c. 

DRIED  BEANS — Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow.  100  ll>s. ,  $4;  pea,  $3;  red  kidney,  $4; 
white  kidney.  $5.50. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb..  33c:  fair  to  good,  2S  to 
30c;  roosters.  15c;  fowls,  25c;  ducks.  20c;  geese, 
20c:  turkeys,  No.  1,  nearby.  34c:  Va..  32c; 
northwestern.  31c:  western,  30c;  southwestern, 
29c;  choice,  3  to  5c  under  No.  1;  medium.  5  to 
Gc  under  No.  1:  old  toms,  24c:  old  hens.  26e; 
squabs,  lb.,  ungraded,  40c;  graded.  40c;  dark, 
doz.,  $3;  culls,  doz.,  $2.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each:  smaller 
breeds.  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The -'quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  t lie  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  20c:  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
22c:  small  breeds,  best.  17c:  roosters,  11c; 
ducks,  21c;  geese,  17c;  rabbits,  lb.,  15c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs.,  $8:  bulls,  $4.50:  cows,  $4.25; 
calves,  best.  $9.50;  common  to  good.  $4  to  $7; 
sheep.  $3.25:  lambs.  $5.75;  hogs.  $5.25. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice.  5  to 
Sc:  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $8;  pigs.  8  to  1G 
lbs.,  20c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $19;  No.  2,  $17:  No.  3,  $15: 
clover,  mixed,  $20;  straw,  rye,  $1S:  oat  and 
wheat,  $11. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  73%e;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
5S%c;  oats,  No.  2  white.  38% c;  rye,  56%c. 

FEED 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $21;  standard  middlings,  $21.60:  Red-dog. 
$23.10;  hominy  feed,  $24. GO:  cottonseed  meal, 
$25.50. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Butter,  29%  to  31%c;  eggs,  best,  32  to  35c; 
lower  grades,  25  to  27c;  live  hens,  16  to  19c; 
broilers,  17  to  22c:  geese,  15  to  18c;  turkeys, 
18  to  26c:  dressed  hens.  21  to  23c;  roosters,  12 
to  14c:  ducks,  20  to  22c;  turkeys,  35  to  40c; 
broilers,  30  to  32c. 

Apples,  bu.,  65c  to  $2.15;  cabbage,  bbl.,  $1.50 
to  $1.75:  potatoes,  bill.,  $1.10  to  $1.35. 

Livestock. — Steers.  $4.25  to  $7.75:  cows,  $2.85 
to  $4.65;  calves.  $5  to  $9;  hogs.  $4.35  to  $4.90: 
sheep.  $1.50  to  $3;  lambs,  $5  to  $6.75;  wethers, 
$2.50  to  $5. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter. — Solid  packed,  higher  scoring  than 
extra,  33  to  36c:  92  score,  32c:  91  score.  31c; 
90  score,  28%c:  S9  score,  28c;  8S  score,  27%c; 
S7  score,  27c;  86  score,  26%e. 

Eggs. — Fresh  extra  firsts,  31c;  firsts  in  new 
cases.  27c;  fresh  firsts,  in  second-hand  cases, 
27c;  fresh  seconds.  22  to  23c:  refrigerator  extra 
firsts,  20%  to  21c;  firsts.  19  to  20c;  seconds,  17 
to  18c;  carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh 
eggs,  in  cases,  38  to  40c. 

Live  Poultry.  —  Fowls.  —  Fincy  Plymouth 
Rocks,  25c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  22  to  23c; 
White  Leghorns,  fancy.  18  to  20c;  ordinary,  15 
to  17c;  roasting  chickens,  fancy,  large.  21c; 
springers,  fancy.  Plymouth  Rocks,  medium-sized, 
20  to  22c;  small-sized  springers,  2%  lbs.  or  un¬ 
der,  21  to  22c;  mixed  color  springers,  as  to 
quality,  17  to  19c:  White  Leghorn  springers, 
small,  20c;  large,  15  to  17c:  old  roosters,  15  to 
16c;  ducks,  large.  White  Pekin,  young,  20  to 
21c:  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  17  to  19c;  -Mus¬ 
covy  ducks,  17  to  18c;  turkeys,  young,  28c:  hens 
preferred  and  fancy  stock  occasionally  bringing  a 
premium;  old  toms,  22c:  geese,  fat,  IS  to  20c; 
ordinary,  15  to  17c;  guineas,  young,  2  lbs.  each 
or  over.  $1.25  per  pair:  under  2  lbs.,  $1  to 
$1.10;  old  guineas,  70c;  pigeons,  per  pair,  young, 
25c:  old,  30  to  35c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys. — Fancy,  nearby,  32 
to  33c;  fair  to  good,  nearby,  26  to  30c;  fancy 
northwestern,  30  to  32c:  fancy  western,  30  to 
31c:  fancy  southwestern,  28  to  29c:  fair  to  good, 
23  to  26c;  old  toms.  24  to  26c.  Fowls. — -Fresh- 
killed,  in  boxes,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,.  26c; 
4%  lbs.,  23  to  24c;  4  lbs.,  21  to  22c:  3  to  3% 
ll>s.,  19  to  20c;  2%  lbs.,  18c:  under  2%  lbs., 
17c:  chickens,  1%  lbs.,  28c:  2  lbs..  25c;  2%  to 
3  lbs..  21c:  3%  lbs..  22c;  4  to  4%  lbs..  24c:  5 
lbs.  or  over,  29c:  old  roosters,  dry-picked,  west¬ 
ern.  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over.  15  to  16c:  under  5 
lbs.,  12  to  14c.  Ducks, — Western,  IS  to  20c. 
Geese,  17  to  20c, 


Apples,  bu.  bskts.,  $1  to  $1.35;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  $1  to  $1.10;  cabbage,  90  lbs.,  80c  to  $1. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Few  changes  were  noted  on  this  week’s  Bos¬ 
ton  Produce  Market.  Cabbage,  cranberries, 
onions  and  potatoes  were  firmer.  Carlot  arri¬ 
vals  of  apples  were  fewer  with  some  slight  im¬ 
provement  noted  except  on  poor  quality  stock 
which  is  difficult  of  disposal.  The  egg  market 
was  weak.  Wool  was  inactive. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Mar¬ 
ket  about  firm.  Native  various  varieties  ordi¬ 
nary  40c  to  $1.  Baldwins  best  $1  to  $1.50,  few 
extra  fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  fancy  $1.50 
to  $2.  few  large,  extra  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.60  std. 
bu.  box.  Me.  Wolf  River  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.  Va. 
U.  S.  1  Yorks  and  Staymans  75c  to  $1.10,  poorer 
50c  bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S. 
Utility  65  to  85c.  U.  S.  1  best  90c  to  $1.10 
bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good. 
Texas  bchd.  75c  to  $1.25  %  crt.  Native  cut  off 
75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white  50  to  85c.  Savoy  35  to  65c  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  Danish,  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.25; 
poorer  lower.  Tex.  erts.  $2.50  to  $3.25. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  60c  to  $1.10  std.  bu,  box.  N.  Y. 
cut  and  washed  75  to  85c  bu.  bskt.  Calif,  bchd. 
$3.75  to  $4  crt.  $1.75  to  $2.25  %  crt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  -  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  Pascal  $1.50  to  $3.50,  mostly  $2.50 
to  $3,  poorer  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3  crt. 
$2.25  to  $2.75.  Cal.  %  crts.  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.  % -bbl.  crts.  Early  Blacks  $1.25  to  $1.75. 
Howes  $1.50  to  $2,  few  $2.25. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Hot¬ 
house  native  ordinary  $4  to  $8,  best  mostly  $9 
to  $10  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.  cartons  fancy  mostly 
$1.50  doz.  Ohio  hothouse  fancy  few  sales  $1.50 
to  $1.75  dozen. 

Esearole.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Native  25  to  65c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads.  Hothouse  25  to  40c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $3  to  $3.50,  poorer 
low  as  $2  crt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  75c  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  'Mass, 
yellow  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.60  50  lbs.  N.  Y. 
med.  mostly  $1.40  to  $1.50;  few  large  $1.60  to 
$1.65  50  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
Green  Mts.  best  mostly  85c,  few  80c  bag.  P. 
E.  I.  90  lbs.  few  sales  $1.65  to  $1.75  bag. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  60  to  85c,  few  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Tex.  Savoy  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  Va.  ord.  75 
to  85c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Blue 
Hubbard  native  $1.25  to  $2.25  bbl.  $35  to  $50, 
few  $60  ton.  Ohio  $25  to  $35  ton. 

Tomatoes. — -Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Hothouse  native  10  to  18c,  few  extra 
fancy  20c.  Ohio  best  $1.25  to  $1.50  8-lb.  bskt. 
Calif,  outdoor  best  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer  lower 
lug. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  Ruta  or  Purple  Top  35  to  60c  std.  bu.  box. 
P.  E.  I.  Ruta  few  sales  mostly  50  to  65c  50  lbs. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  market  firm¬ 
er.  No.  1  Timothy  $19.50.  Clover  mixed,  red, 
$18.50;  Alsike  $19  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  31c. 
Firsts  27%  to  30c.  Seconds  25%  to  26%c  lb. 

Eggs.  — -  Market  weak.  Nearbv  henneries, 
brown  extras  42c;  white  extras  39  to  41c;  fresh 
eastern  36  to  38c  dozen. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  market 
about  steady.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  22  to  27c;  3  to 
3%  lbs.  19  to  20c.  Broilers  22  to  28c.  Native 
21  to  25c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  21  to  24c,  4% 
lbs.  24  to  25c.  Roosters  15  to  16c  lb.  Native 
chickens  24  to  28c.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl 

20  to  22c.  Leghorns  18c.  Chickens  large  21  to 
23c.  Leghorns  18  to  19c.  Roosters  12c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  18% 
to  19 %c.  extra  1931  22  to  24c.  Fresh  18  to 
18 %c.  Western  held  17%  to  19c.  Extra  1931 

21  to  22c;  fresh  15  to  16c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $4.25  to 
$4.50.  Calif,  small  white  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes  $4.75  to  $5.  Red  kidney  $4.75  to  $5. 
Lima  $6.50  to  $7  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  inactive.  Prices  firm  despite 
light  buying. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  24  to  25c; 
clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to 

24c:  clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to  24c; 

clothing,  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to  21%e; 
clothing,  21c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  60  to  62c; 
clothing,  48  to  50cj  %  blood,  combing,  50  to  53c; 
clothing,  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing.  42  to 

45c:  clothing,  38  to  40c;  %  blood,  combing.  36 
to  3Se:  clothing,  35  to  36c;  Terr,  fine,  combing, 
58  to  60c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  53  to  55c;  clothing,  47  to  49c;  %  blood, 
combing  47  to  50c;  clothinig,  42  to  45c;  % 

blood,  combing.  40  to  43c;  clothing,  37  to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Hogs. — Supply  barely  normal;  market  weak 
with  some  sales  fully  25c  lower,  demand  very 
slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $4.50  to  $5. 

Cattle. — Supply  all  killing  classes  rather  light; 
market  generally  steady  with  a  week  ago;  de¬ 
mand  slightly  improved. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $2  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium,  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — -Medium  and  choice,  $4  to  $7;  cull 
and  common,  $2  to  $4. 

Sheep.— Not  enough  offered  to  test  values. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  weak 
and  irregular,  some  sales  $5  to  $10  below 
quotations,  demand  very  slow.  Choice,  head, 
$100  to  $120;  good.  $70  to  $100:  medium,  $50 
to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $50. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale,  40-qt.  can,  delivered,  qt.,  5%  to 

6%c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  7  to  8c:  cows,  fresh 

milk,  registered,  $150  to  $200;  cows,  fresh  milk, 
grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresh  milk, 

grades,  good.  $60  to  $75;  cows,  fresh  milk, 

grades,  common,  $30  to  $50;  beef  cows  and  bulls, 
100  lbs.,  $5  to  $7;  veal  calves,  milk  fed.  choice, 
$11  to  $13;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good,  $9  to 
$10;  lambs,  $5  to  $7.50;  sheep.  $2  to  $3;  hogs, 
$5  to  $6;  broilers,  average  2%  lbs.,  lb.,  24c; 
chickens,  lb..  28  to  30c:  fowls,  lb..  18  to  20c; 
eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  doz.,  46  to  48e. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12 
to  13c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  16  to  18c:  milk,  sold 
from  chain  stores,  qt.,  10  to  11c:  butter,  farm¬ 
ers’  delivery,  lb.,  35  to  40c:  butter,  creamery, 
prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  35  to  37c;  butter,  creamery, 
cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  32  to  34e;  cheese,  whole 
milk,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  cheese,  part  skim.  lb..  18 
to  20c:  cheese,  cottage,  lb..  12  to  15c;  eggs, 
farmers’  delivery,  doz.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  local, 
fresh,  store  sales,  doz.,  48  to  50c:  egg*,  western, 
cold  storage,  doz.,  27  to  29c:  broilers,  fancy, 
dressed,  lb..  30c;  chickens,  large  roasters,  lb., 
39  to  40c;  fowls,  27  to  29c:  apples,  cooking,  lb.. 
4  to  5c;  cabbage,  lb.,  2  to  3c;  potatoes,  pk.,  17 
to  19c;  turnips,  10  lbs.,  25c:  turnips.  50  lbs., 
75c;  mushrooms,  lb.,  38  to  40c.  F,  A.  C. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Market 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  week  ending  Dec.  5,  1931.) 

Market. — Beef  steers  steady  to  25c  lower,  com¬ 
mon  and  medium  grades  all  weights  showing  de¬ 
cline.  none  here  quotable  above  $7.50,  bulk  of 
sales  $6.25  to  $6.75.  Bulls,  she  stock  and  cut¬ 
ters  closing  steady  with  week’s  opening  prices, 
bulk^  fat  heifers  $5.75  to  $6.25:  medium  bulls 
$4.75  to  $5.25:  butcher  cows  $3.75  to  $4.25:  cut¬ 
ters  $2  to  $2.50.  Stockers  and  feeders  met  a 
slow  country  demand  throughout  week,  better 
grades  closing  about  steady,  weaker  undertone 
on  lower  grades,  bulk  of  sales  $4.75  to  $5.50. 
Calves  steady  at  week’s  50c  to  $1  advance,  top 
vealers  $9.50. 

Hogs  steady,  bulk  180  to  260-lb.  weight  $5.50 
to  $5.75. 

Sheep  steady  to  weak,  good  and  choice  lambs 
$6.75  to  $7. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dee.  5.  1931:  Cattle, 
137  cars;  30  St.  Louis.  29  St.  Paul.  24  Chicago. 
23  \  irginia,  9  Sioux  City,  8  Tennessee,  3  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  3  Kentucky,  1  West  Virginia,  1 
Omaha,  1  Buffalo,  1  Indiana,  1  Pittsburgh,  1 
Maryland,  1  Colorado,  1  Oklahoma :  containing 
3,946  head,  559  head  trucked  in;  total  cattle 
4,505  head,  735  calves,  3.797  hogs,  381  sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7.25  to 
$8.25;  medium,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6.25  to  $7.25: 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $5  to  $6.25;  good, 
1.100  to  1,300  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.25;  medium,  1,- 
100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  good,  1,300  to 
l,o00  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25. 

Heifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $6.25  to 
$6.7.) ;  good.  550  to  850  lbs..  $5.75  to  $6.25; 
medium.  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5  to  $5.75;  common, 
5o0  to  850  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $5. 

Cows.— Choice,  $4.25  to  $4.75:  good.  $3.75  to 
$4.25:  common  and  medium,  $2.75  to  $3.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.75  to  $2.75. 

Bulls. — Good  and  choice,  beef.  $5  to  $6.25; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $5;  year¬ 
lings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice.  $8.75  to  $9.50: 
medium.  $7.75  to  $8.75;  cull  and  common,  $6 
to  $7.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
oOO  to  800  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $6.75;  common  and 
medium.  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.25;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $7;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $3.75  to 
$5.50. 

flogs.— Lt.  wt..  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs..  $5.25  to  $5.75;  It.  wt.,  good  and  choice.  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6:  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice.  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $6: 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5.50 
to  $6;  _hvy.  wt.,_  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  pkg.  sows,  medium  and 
good,  275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.25. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $25;  shorts.  $25;  hominy,  $29;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $28:  linseed,  $42;  gluten.  $29;  ground 
oats,  $29.50:  Soy-bean  meal,  $35:  hog-meal, 
$33.50:  cottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $28.50;  dairy 

feed,  16  per  cent,  $28;  dairy  feed,  18  per  cent, 
$30.50;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent,  $33.50:  dairy 

feed,  24  per  cent,  $34.50:  dairy  feed,  25  per 

cent,  $35.50;  dairy  feed,  32  per  cent,  $37;  horse 
feed,  85  per  cent.  $33;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $30; 

Alfalfa,  reground,  $31.50. 


Notes  from  Schuyler  Co., 
N.  Y. 

It  was  a  long  beautiful  Fall  in  this 
region  of  lakes  and  hills  and  valleys  of 
Schuyler  County.  Never  have  the  woods 
been  so  beautiful  and  even  in  late  Novem¬ 
ber  one  could  see  a  few  scattered  leaves 
among  the  green  of  hemlock  and  pine.  We 
have  heard  many  reports  of  ripe  berries, 
fruit  trees  in  bloom  and  other  unusual 
happenings  and  now  we  find  that  our  own 
neighborhood  boasts  of  an  apple  tree  in 
bloom  and  flowers,  too,  as  we  picked  a 
bouquet  of  annual  Phlox,  marigolds  and 
Canterbury  bells  the  last  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Farmers  surely  ought  to  have  their 
farm  work  done  but  there  are  always  a 
few  tardy  ones.  It  isn't  a  very  cheerful 
outlook  anyway — beans  three  cents  a 
pound  (we  paid  13  for  seed),  potatoes  25 
cents  a  bushel,  buckwheat  about  70  cents 
a  hundred  and  other  farm  commodities 
way  below  the  usual  mark.  Eggs  have 
been  the  most  profitable  of  anything  this 
year  even -with  the  low  prices  as  feed  has 
been  cheap,  too.^  We  received  46  cents  a 
dozen  in  New  York  for  large  eggs  which 
makes  us  fell  encouraged.  But  they  have 
to  be  weighed  and  graded  according  to 
size  and  even  a  few  hens  kept  as  a  “side 
line’’  make  many  hours  of  extra  work 
throughout  the  year.  However,  those,  who 
have  sold  enough  produce  to  pay  neces¬ 
sary  bills  and  who  have  a  cellar  full  of 
canned  goods  and  garden  truck  can  look 
with  pity  on  their  city  brothers,  many  of 
whom  will  have  to  look  to  the  city  for 
food  and  fuel  during  the  Winter.  It  is  a 
pitiful  thing  to  see  men  who  want  to 
work  and  who  will  do  anything  to  care 
for  their  families,  walking  the  streets 
with  empty  hands  and  shabby  clothes.  We 
can  be  thankful  for  good  health  and 
enough  to  eat  up  here  in  the  hills.  We 
have  plenty  of  water,  a  gas  well  being 
drilled  two  miles  north  of  us,  and  best  of 
all,  a  baby  at  home  to  make  things  merry 
and  keep  us  from  getting  dull.  m.  s.  c. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Useful  Pumpkin 

I  think  the  word  pumpkin  to  most  peo¬ 
ple  means  pumpkin  pie.  A  well-made  pie 
is  a  work  of  art,  but  with  care  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  practice  anyone  can  make  one.  The 
pumpkin  may  be  prepared  in  several 
ways.  It  may  be  peeled  and  cut  in  small 
pieces  and  stewed  until  thick,  or  the  skin 
may  be  left  on  and  removed  after  it  is 
cooked  by  rubbing  through  the  colander 
or  putting  it  through  the  ricer.  The 
colander  is  the  hardest  but  makes  the 
smoothest  pie.  Here  is  the  recipe  I  use. 
It  may  be  varied  to  suit  individual  tastes: 
Two  cups  stewed  pumpkin,  two  table¬ 
spoons  molasses,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  ginger,  one-half  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  or  two 
eggs,  one  to  two  cups  milk.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  varies  according  to  the  way 
the  pumpkin  is  stewed.  Enough  should 
be  used  to  make  a  batter  as  thick  as  cake 
batter.  Eggs  can  be  used  according  to 
the  price.  More  make  a  nicer  pie  of 


course.  If  a  spicier  pie  is  wanted  add 
more  ginger.  Line  a  pie  tin  with  crust 
and  fill  nearly  full  with  batter.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  golden  brown. 
Never  use  an  upper  crust  on  a  pumpkin 
pie. 

Squash  should  be  cut  in  two,  the  seeds 
removed,  then  baked  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  tender.  Scoop  out,  mash  and  sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter  and  serve 
hot.  It  may  be  used  for  pie  just  the  same 
as  pumpkin.  Sweet  potatoes  may  be 
used  in  the  above  recipe,  too. 

I  make  pumpkin  preserves  that  are  un¬ 
usual  and  delicious,  too.  Remove  skin 
and  seeds  from  one  medium-sized  pumpkin 
and  cut  in  small  squares.  Add  an  equal 
weight  of  sugar  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Slice  very  thin,  thi’ee  oranges  and  one 
lemon.  Add  to  pumpkin  and  sugar  and 
boil  slowly  until  pumpkin  is  transparent. 
If  syrup  is  not  thick  remove  pumpkin  and 
boil  down  syrup.  When  nearly  done  add 
one  pound  of  seeded  raisins.  Do  not  put 
raisins  in  before  because  they  make  the 
preserves  dark-colored.  Preserves  may 
be  canned  or  will  keep  a  long  time  in  a 
covered  crock. 

Pumpkin  may  be  canned  to  use  when 
engs  are  cheap  and  other  pie  material 
S'-arce.  Simply  stew  down  as  for  a  pie, 
put  in  cans,  add  one-half  teaspoon  salt  to 
a  pint,  put  on  rubber,  snap  one  wire  and 
process  in  cold-pack  canner  for  120  min¬ 
utes.  When  opened  proceed  as  with 
fresh  pumpkin.  edna  maher. 


Let’s  Have  Cauliflower 

Whether  one  raises  cauliflower  on  a 
large  scale  or  only  a  few  plants  in  the 
garden  for  family  use,  it  is  an  excellent 
source  of  supply  for  some  of  the  Winter’s 
canned  vegetables.  Either  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  methods  of  canning  will  be  found  sat¬ 
isfactory  : 

1.  — Use  the  flower  part  only  of  cauli¬ 
flower.  Plunge,  head  down,  into  a  cold 
brine  (1  lb.  salt  to  12  quarts  water). 
Allow  cauliflower  to  stand  in  brine  one 
hour.  Blanch  three  minutes  in  boiling 
water,  then  dip  quickly  into  cold  water. 
Break  into  florets.  Pack  carefully  in  hot 
glass  jars.  Fill  to  overflowing  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  add  level  teaspoon  salt  to  each 
quart,  place  rubbers  and  tops  in  position, 
not  tight.  Process  one  and  one-half  hours 
in  hot  water.  Remove  jars,  tighten  tops 
and  cool. 

2.  — Break  into  florets.  Boil  cauli¬ 
flower  five  minutes  in  kettle.  Drain,  al¬ 
low  to  cool,  pack  in  jars,  fill  brimming 
full  of  cold  water  and  boil  three  hours  iu 
hot  water  bath. 

Buttered  Cauliflower. — Break  a  me¬ 
dium-sized  head  of  cauliflower  into  small 
pieces  and  cook  in  salted  water  until 
tender.  Drain  in  colander.  Pour  over 
cauliflower  %  cup  melted  butter,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  serve  at  once. 

Cauliflower  Omelet.  —  Chop  very  fine 
the  white  part  of  cold  boiled  cauliflower 
and  mix  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
well-beaten  egg  to  make  a  very  thick 
batter.  Fry  in  hot  butter. 

French  Fried  Cauliflower. — Wash  thor¬ 
oughly  one  small  head  cauliflower  and 
boil  until  two-thirds  done,  drain.  Dip 
cauliflower  slices  in  beaten  egg  and  roll 
in  bread  crumbs.  Fry  in  deep  fat,  fat 
to  be  as  hot  as  if  used  for  frying  crullers. 

Cauliflower  Soup. — The  water  drained 
from  boiled  cauliflower  can  be  utilized  for 
delicious  soup  by  adding  onions,  carrots, 
cloves  or  other  seasoning,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  EDNA  M.  NORTHROP. 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 

Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 


Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  Is  the  lime  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

7-8-9  Thirteenth  Ave.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

References:  Dili)'!).  Hradstrecl’a  or  anv  commercial  agenev 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  ao.  West  W  n.tiineton  Market,  New  A'ork  Pity 

For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Son’s,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


WE  NEED 


More  New  Laid  WHITE  ai 
BROWN  EGGS  direct  fro 
tlie  farm.  Write  for  shlppii 
cards.  Our  85  years  service  aud  experience 
our  guarantee. 

ZENITH  GODLEY  CO. 

171  Duane  Street  New  York  Cl 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


HOW  many  years  have  passed  since  The  R. 

N.-Y.  first  shared  the  Christmas  festival  with 
its  readers!  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  born  when  Millard 
Fillmore  was  President,  he  being  Vice-President 
w  hen  General  Zachary  Taylor  died  in  office.  The 
Mexican  War  was  still  a  recent  memory — adven¬ 
turous  farm  hoys  were  planning  for  the  arduous 
journey  to  the  new  Eldorado  in  California,  and  In¬ 
dian  and  buffalo  roamed  over  country  that  is  now 
built  up  in  thrifty  farms  and  busy  cities.  What  a 
marvelous  panorama  of  American  history  this  old 
paper  has  seen !  Best  of  all,  we  still  include  among 
our  readers  men  and  women  who  have  seen  this 
shifting  drama  of  American  history,  too.  It  is 
Shackling  to  the  mind  to  live  only  in  the  past,  but 
to  think  that  all  wisdom  is  in  the  present  is  equally 
unwise,  and  we  like  to  remember  that  our  forebears, 
too,  passed  through  times  that  tried  men’s  souls,  and 
emerged  triumphant,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
still  greater  nation.  So  as  we  gather  once  more  for 
the  great  Feast  of  the  Child — Christmas,  Yuletide, 
Noel — whatever  we  call  it,  the  underlying  thought 
is  the  same.  To  all  we  wish  the  best  that  life  can 
bring— we  have  peace  at  home,  and  friendship 
abroad,  and  all  the  material  resources  of  our  great 
country  to  give  us  courage.  May  peace,  good  will 
and  happiness  abide  with  us  all  this  Christmastide ! 

* 

THE  article  and  pictures  on  page  1216  will  be  a 
surprise  to  many,  who  have  not  known  of  Fin¬ 
land  as  a  great  dairy  country,  where  a  race  of  cows 
quite  remarkable  in  performance  has  been  developed. 
These  East  Finland  farmers  have  done  this  by  care¬ 
ful  selection  and  breeding,  using  the  native  cattle 
of  that  part  of  the  world.  Probably  the  white  line 
on  the  backs  of  these  animals  has  nothing  to  do 
with  their  quality,  but  it  represents  thought  and 
persistence  in  adhering  to  types  that  have  been 
found  desirable.  Maaikki,  who,  at  the  age  of  19, 
gave  10,941.4  lbs.  of  milk,  ‘with  4.36  per  cent  fat 
test,  does  not  make  a  very  handsome  picture,  but 
her  work  is  considerably  in  that  line. 

* 

HOG  lot  and  yard  sanitation  is  a  matter  receiv¬ 
ing  increased  attention,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  many  of  the  common  troubles  may  be  avoided 
by  these  precautions.  The  Colorado  Station  and 
County  Agents  recently  made  a  survey  of  80  farms 
where  hogs  are  largely  kept  in  three  counties.  It 
was  found  that  farmers  who  change  their  hog  lots  at 
least  every  two  years  are  saving  an  average  of  (W2 
pigs  per  litter,  compared  to  4  1/5  pigs  per  litter  saved 
by  those  who  simply  .clean  their  farrowing  houses, 
but  let  the  pigs  run  on  old  ground.  Farmers  who  neith¬ 
er  change  lots  nor  clean  the  farrowing  houses  are  sav¬ 
ing  an  average  of  3  9/10  pigs  per  litter,  which  is 
considered  too  low  to  enable  the  grower  to  break 
even  on  the  enterprise.  Pigs  in  the  feed  lot  also  re¬ 
spond  to  a  good  system  of  sanitation.  Where  hog- 
lots  are  changed  and  houses  cleaned,  farmers  are 
marketing  hogs  at  210  lbs.  in  211  days  or  taking 
about  200  days  to  produce  200-lb.  hogs.  Where  houses 
are  cleaned,  but  lots  are  not  changed,  hogs  are 
marketed  at  18S  lbs.  in  225  days,  or  at  200  lbs.  in 
240  days.  Where  no  sanitation  system  is  followed,  it 
takes  216  days  for  pigs  to  average  176  lbs.,  and  245 
days  to  produce  200-lb.  hogs.  In  order  to  make 
money  on  hogs,  the  survey  says,  the  farmers  have 
found  that  they  must  follow  sanitation,  clean  sows, 
clean  houses,  clean  lots  and  clean  pastures.  The 
once  common  idea  that  hogs  delight  in  filth  has  long- 
been  exploded,  but  it  appears  that  sanitation  of 
as  high  order  as  possible  to  practice  is  likewise 
profitable. 


A  FARM  of  1,000  acres  in  the  Miami  River  Valley 
is  being  run  by  four  men  who  use  machinery  to 
the  limit.  About  500  acres  are  in  corn,  the  remainder 
being  wheat  and  oats.  A  four-year  rotation  of  corn, 
corn,  oats  and  wheat  is  followed.  Sweet  clover  is 
seeded  as  a  catch  crop  in  first-year  corn,  and  plowed 
under  in  the  Spring  for  the  second-year  corn.  Sweet 
clover  is  also  seeded  with  wheat  and  plowed  under 
the  following  Spring  for  first-year  corn,  so  that 
both  of  the  corn  crops  get  the  benefit  of  a  legume 
plowed  under.  Both  corn  crops  are  fertilized  with 
a  corn  planter  fertilizer  attachment,  and  wheat  and 
oats  are  fertilized  at  seeding  time  with  a  fertilizer 
grain  drill.  The  small  grain  crops  are  harvested 
with  the  combine,  while  a  corn  picker  harvests  the 
corn  crop  economically.  The  mechanical  picker  op¬ 
erates  at  a  cost  of  about  six  cents  per  bushel. 

* 

ENATOR  Henrik  Shipstead,  of  Minnesota,  is 
about  as  much  in  the  minority  in  party  (Farm¬ 
er-Labor)  as  possible,  being  the  only  one  in  the 
Senate.  Y’et  because  of  the  close  division  of  the 
other  parties  he  is  likely  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  some  cases.  He  states  that  he  will  vote  on 
all  measures  “for  what  they  are  worth.”  This  would 
appear  to  be  a  good  rule  for  all  voting  members  in 
both  houses'  of  Congress,  and  might  result  in  a.  bet¬ 
ter  crop  of  laws  than  are  sometimes  harvested  in 
the  Capitol. 

* 

EW  England  is  using  the  radio  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  in  telling  listeners  about  New  England 
apples,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  notice 
widely  distributed  through  this  section  : 

NEW  ENGLAND  APPLES 
Every  Tuesday  at  II  :15  in  the  morning, 
WBZ-WBZA  has  a  New  England  Apple 
Program.  Listen  to  it  yourself  and  tell  your 
town  and  city  friends  to  do  so. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  New  England  label  idea, 
and  the  plan  of  using  New  England  products  so 
largely  as  possible  to  supply  its  food  needs,  instead 
of  paying  transportation  and  handling  charges  on 
goods  shipped  in  from  outside  points. 

* 

FOR  one  reason  or  another,  mostly  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  the  November  shipments  were  lighter  than 
expected,  considering  the  larger  turkey  production 
this  season.  Prices  were  six  or  seven  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  expected  but  there  is  some  doubt  now 
whether  the  favorable  conditions  will  continue  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Just  now  the  market  position  is 
not  bad.  Shipments  are  moderate,  markets  are  not 
over-supplied,  and  prices  are  holding  quite  well  at 
26  to  33  cents  a  pound  on  young  turkeys  at  New 
York.  Producers  in  the  South  and  West  are  asking 
more  than  local  packers  are  willing  to  pay.  Dealers 
are  talking  lower  prices  for  Christmas  than  at 
Thanksgiving  but,  as  happened  before,  a  great  deal 
will  depend  on  the  weather.  The  turkey  market 
largely  governs  the  situation  at  the  time  of  year  for 
other  lines  of  poultry.  Capons  are  one  line  which 
has  been  selling  well  all  along,  because  of  short  sup¬ 
ply  and  best  ones  bring  40  cents  a  pound  wholesale, 
in  New  York.  Ducks  and  geese  are  in  light  demand 
as  yet  and  the  prospects  are  not  yet  clear  for  the 
holiday  market. 

* 

HE  90  per  cent  clean  fruit  club,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  grade  this 
year.  Extension  Horticulturist  Rawlings  reports 
that  conditions  were  unusually  favorable  for  apple 
scab  and  railroad  worms.  Ten  Baldwin  orchards 
and  20  McIntosh  orchards  were  entered  for  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  extension  service,  but  of  these  only  four 
of  the  former  and  10  of  the  latter  qualified  for  this 
select  group.  Each  grower  was  guided  by  conditions 
in  his  own  orchard  as  to  his  pest-control  program, 
but  spray  schedules  and  other  control  measures 
closely  followed  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
extension  service.  Sprays  were  applied  on  time  and 
thoroughly.  One  grower  sprayed  or  dusted  between 
rains  day  and  night  with  three  labor  shifts,  in  order 
to  get  the  materials  on  the  fruit  and  foliage  at  the 
critical  time. 

* 

ON  FARMS  where  there  are  woodlots  and  grain 
or  fodder  to  grind,  the  tractor  may  be  kept 
busy  most  of  the  Winter,  if  proper  oil  is  used  and 
care  of  the  working  parts  exercised.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  lighter  lubrication  oil  be  used,  so  that,  as 
soon  as  the  engine  is  started,  the  oil  will  immediate¬ 
ly  be  distributed  to  the  wearing  surfaces.  In  zero 
weather  it  is  well  to  drain  the  crank-case  at  night 
and  keep  the  oil  in  a  reasonably  warm  place,  so  that 
ir  will  flow  freely  when  put  back  in  the  tractor  the 
next  time  it  is  used.  The  extreme  changes  in  tem¬ 


perature  to  which  the  oil  is  subjected  during  Win¬ 
ter  often  cause  condensation  of  moisture  within  the 
crank-case  and  transmission,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  water  is  drained  out  at  inter¬ 
vals.  A  common  cause  of  delay  in  getting  the  trac¬ 
tor  started  in  cold  weather  is  improper  lubrication 
of  the  magneto.  Only  a  very  light  cream  separator 
oil  should  be  used  on  the  breaker  bar  shaft,  which 
should  also  be  kept  clean  in  addition  to  the  breaker 
points.  Fresh  gasoline  only  should  be  used  in  start¬ 
ing  the  motor,  and  care  used  to  keep  water  from  ac¬ 
cumulating  either  in  the  gasoline  tank  or  the  car¬ 
buretor.  After  the  engine  is  warmed  up  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  maintain  the  proper  operating  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  motor  by  means  of  the  radiator  curtain. 
When  the  day’s  work  is  finished  the  water  should 
be  drained  at  once.  These  precautions  will  prevent 
trouble. 

* 

THE  egg  situation  is  like  that  of  a  year  ago  in  one 
respect.  Fresh  eggs  are  again  selling  higher 
than  usual  compared  with  cold  storage  stock,  al¬ 
though  the  general  level  of  the  egg  market  is  some¬ 
what  lower  this  year  and  prices  have  been  declining 
rather  sharply  in  December.  The  storage  people 
have  been  going  through  another  hard  season,  owing 
to  unexpected  pressure  of  fresh  supplies.  The  long, 
mild  Fall  caused  this.  Pullets  started  laying  earlier 
than  usual,  and  even  the  older  birds  did  fairly  well. 
Receipts  have  been  heavy  for  the  time  of  year,  ex¬ 
cept  during  November,  and  the  proportion  of  pullet 
eggs  is  reported  rapidly  increasing  in  shipments 
from  the  southern  and  western  districts.  There  is 
no  longer  a  season  of  continued  egg  shortage,  such 
as  used  to  happen  from  October  to  the  following 
Spring.  Egg  production,  like  that  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  is  now  country-wide,  and  there  are  sec¬ 
tions  all  the  year  around  that  are  favored  with  good 
conditions  for  production.  Pacific  Coast  shippers 
have  plenty  of  eggs  in  Winter,  and  they  have  made 
such  progress  in  marketing  that  the  far  western  eggs 
of  the  better  packs  compete  closely  with  best  nearby 
eastern  eggs.  The  South,  too,  is  developing  fast  as 
an  egg  shipping  section  and  is  improving  also  in  the 
care  and  grading  of  the  shipments.  Train  service 
from  the  South  is  much  better  than  it  used  to  be  be¬ 
cause  of  the  requirements  of  the  Winter  vegetable 
business.  Of  late  years  the  egg  market  has  been  so 
well  supplied  in  December  and  later  that  high  prices 
have  not  held  very  long.  Last  year,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  there  was  a  bad  break  in  the  market  as 
early  as  February,  and  prices  tended  downward  long 
before  that  time.  Still,  taking  one  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son  with  another,  the*  egg  market  has  done  as  well 
as  that  for  most  farm  products  and  better  than  some. 

* 

(iT  X  7HILE  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by 
VV  night,  all  seated  on  the  ground,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  came  down,  and  glory  shone  around. 

“  ‘Fear  not,’  said  he,  for  mighty  dread  had  seized 
their  troubled  mind :  ‘Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I 
bring  to  you  and  all  mankind. 

“  ‘To  you,  in  David's  town,  this  day,  is  born  of 
David's  line,  the  Saviour,  Who  is  Christ  the  Lord  ; 
and  this  shall  be  the  sign. 

“  ‘The  heavenly  Babe  you  there  shall  find,  to  hu¬ 
man  view  displayed,  all  meanly  wrapped  in  swath¬ 
ing  bands,  and  in  a  manger  laid.’  ” 

“Thus  spake  (he  seraph;  and  forthwith  appeared 
a  shining  throng  of  angels  praising  God,  who  thus 
addressed  their  joyful  song: 

“  ‘All  glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  to  the  earth 
be  peace:  good-will  henceforth  from  heaven  to  men 
begin  and  never  cease.’  ” 


Brevities 

In  this  country  there  are  about  S41,000  rural  homes 
lighted  by  electricity. 

Coarsely  ground  corncobs  are  now  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  as  litter  in  hen  and  hog  houses.  Farm  mills  run 
by  tractor  power  make  this  grinding  practical. 

“Be  merciful  after  thy  power.  If  thou  hast  much, 
give  plenteously ;  if  thou  hast  little,  do  thy  diligence 
gladly  to  give  of  thy  little :  for  so  gatherest  thou  thyself 
a  good  reward  in  the  day  of  necessity.” 

The  Vermont  Station  recommends  a  moist  “fleshing 
mash”  for  pullets  losing  weight  in  the  early  period  of 
laying.  This  is  fed  at  noon,  being  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  cornmeal,  ground  oatmeal  and  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk. 

There  are  now  in  this  country  220.713  acres  of  land 
in  use,  or  being  established,  as  inviolate  Federal  sanc¬ 
tuaries  for  migratory  birds.  These  are  in  California, 
Nevada,  Montana,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Florida,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Mary¬ 
land  and  New  York.  The  average  cost  per  acre  of  this 
land  was  $4.30. 
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Lincoln  Saw  Taxpayers 

ON  OCTOBER  14  we  printed  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  at  the  head  of  an  editorial  on  the  control 
of  money : 

“If  a  government  contracts  a  debt  with  a  certain 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  and  then  contracts  the 
money  volume  before  tbe  debt  is  paid,  it  is  the  most 
heinous  crime  that  a  government  could  commit  against 
the  people." — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Through  one  of  our  friends  the  quotation  and  edi¬ 
torial  were  submitted  to  one  of  the  largest  of  our 
metropolitan  banks,  which  made  the  following 
comment : 

In  the  absence  of  context,  it  is  hard  to  tell  exactly 
what  President  Lincoln  was  referring  to  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  Taking  it  alone  as  it  reads,  it  is  mistaken.  If 
the  money  in  circulation  decreases  after  a  government 
contracts  a  debt,  the  burden  on  the  government  to  col¬ 
lect  the  money  necessary  to  pay  it  off  is  made  heavier. 
Likewise  the  creditor  receives  money  worth  more  than 
that  which  he  lent.  The  true  “heinous  crime”  that  a 
government  can  commit  in  this  connection  is  to  increase 
the  money  in  circulation  after  contracting  a  debt. 

Lincoln's  vision  was  clear,  and  his  conclusions 
sound.  He  saw  that  when  money  in  circulation  was 
reduced  the  price*  of  basic  commodities  fell,  lie 
knew  that  the  creditors  when  paid  got  back  more 
value  than  they  lent,  and  the  government  found  it 
harder  to  collect  the  money  to  pay  the  debt.  But 
above  it  all  Lincoln  saw  the  people  working  harder 
and  making  more  sacrifices  to  pay  the  increased  bur¬ 
den  of  taxes  to  pay  the  debt. 

This  spokesman  of  one  of  the  largest  banking 
houses  of  the  world  could  not  get  this  view.  He 
thought  it  must  be  a  mistake.  He  never  saw  (he 
plain  people  who  pay  taxes  in  the  picture  at  all. 

We  are  thankful  to  this  banker  for  the  admission 
that  a  decrease  of  the  volume  of  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  increases  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  returns 
the  creditor  more  than  he  lent.  He  sees  no  crime  in 
this.  To  him  the  “true  heinous  crime”  is  to  increase 
the  money  volume,  decrease  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar,  increase  prices  and  make  debts  and  taxes 
easier  to  pay. 

The  only  honest  remedy  is  not  a  dear  dollar,  and 
not  a  cheap  dollar,  but  a  stabilized  or  standard  dol¬ 
lar.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  this  kind 
of  a  dollar.  There  is  one  reason  why  we  do  not  get 
it — international  banks. 


President  Hoover’s  Message 

OME  of  the  special  points  made  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  message  to  Congress  were : 

Tax  increases  l'or  two  years,  a  bond  issue  and  curtail¬ 
ment  of  government  expenditures  to  balance  the  budget 
for  1933,  except  for  the  statutory  debt  retirement,  this 
exception  to  be  removed  for  1934. 

Authority  for  the  Treasury  to  subscribe  further  capi¬ 
tal  to  the  Federal  land  banks. 

Setting  up  of  a  fund  to  reimburse  depositors  for  some 
portion  of  their  funds  that  may  be  tied  up  in  closed 
banks  in  the  future. 

Creation  of  a  system  of  Home-Loan  discount  banks, 
as  the  necessary  companion  in  our  financial  structure  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  Federal  land  banks. 

Creation  of  an  emergency  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  supplement  the  activities  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Credit  Corporation,  the  former  to  be  capitalized 
by  the  government  to  provide  aid  upon  proper  securities 
to  established  industries,  railways  and  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  after  the  fashion  of  the  operations  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Wai*  Finance  Corporation.  The  new  organization 
would  be  placed  in  liquidation  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

Extension  during  emergencies  of  the  eligibility  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Enlargement  of  branch  banking  privileges. 

Provision  for  enlarged  membership  in  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  system. 

Modernization  of  the  Federal  banking  laws. 

Consideration  of  important  practical  questions  in  re¬ 
lation  to  postal  savings  deposits. 

Further  assistance  to  the  railroads  through  providing 
for  proper  consolidation  and  the’  rate  regulation  of 
competing  services*  including  buses,  trucks,  inland  wa¬ 
terways  and  coastal  services. 

Modification  of  procedure  under  the  anti-trust  laws, 
with  the  giving  of  particular  attention,  to  industries 
founded  upon  natural  resources  such  as'  coal,  oil  and 
lumber. 

Regulation  of  interstate  electrical  power  by  ,the  re¬ 
organized  Federal  Power  Commission, 

Reorganization  of  Federal  departments  with  the 
transfer  of  all  activities  having  to  do  with  the  merchant 
marine  to  a  bureau  to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Merchant  Marine  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Shipping  Board  to  be  made  a  regulatory 
body  acting  also  in  advisory  capacity  on  loans  and 
policies,  and  the  creation  of  an  independent  body  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  President  to  be  known  as  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  with  control  over  all  non-mili¬ 
tary-  construction  work. 

Translation  into  law  of  immigration,  restrictions  now 
in  force  under  administrative  action. 

Strengthening  of  the  deportation  laws. 

Issuance  of  certificates  of  residence  to  all  aliens  law¬ 
fully  in  the  country. 

Matters  to  which  the  President  declared  himself 
opposed  are : 

Any  direct  or  indirect  government  dole. 

Any  general  Congressional  revision  of  the  tariff  be¬ 
cause  such  action  would  disturb  industry,  business  and 
agriculture,  and  would  prolong  the  depression. 

Any  extension  of  Federal  expenditures  for  soldiers’ 
bonus. 

Repeal  of  the  anti-trust  laws  because  such  action 
would  open  wide  the  door  to  price  fixing,  monopoly  and 
destruction  of  healthy  competition. 

The  President  endorsed  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  in  the  following  words: 


“The  action  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  granting 
credits  to  farm  co-operatives  saved  many  of  them  from 
bankruptcy  and  increased  their  purpose  and  strength. 
By  enabling  farm  co-operatives  to  cushion  the  fall  in 
prices  of  farm  products  in  1930  and  1931  the  board  se¬ 
cured  higher  prices  to  the  farmer  than  would  have  been 
obtained  otherwise,  although  the  benefits  of  this  action 
were  partially  defeated  by  continued  world  overproduc¬ 
tion.  Incident  to  this  action  the  failure  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  and  of  country  banks  were  averted  which 
could  quite  possibly  have  spread  into  a  major  disaster. 
The  banks  in  the  South  have  co-operated  with  the  farm 
board  in  creation  of  a  pool  for  the  better  marketing  of 
accumulated  cotton.  Growers  have  been  materially  as¬ 
sisted  by  this  action.  Constant  effort  has  been  made  to 
reduce  overproduction  in  relief  of  agriculture  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  foreign  buying  of  agricultural  products  by  sus¬ 
taining  economic  stability  abroad.” 

The  budget  message  submitted  later  provides  total 
-expenditure  of  $3,942,754,614.22.  Increases  amount  to 
$104,535,664,  and  decreases,  $156,807,584.85,  making  a 
net  decrease  of  $52,261,920.85. 

In  this  connection  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury’s  re¬ 
port  proposes  tax  increases  as  follows:  Amusement  ad¬ 
missions  over  10  cents,  10  per  cent;  automobiles,  5  per 
cent;  trucks,  3  per  cent;  tires  and  accessories,  2%  per 
cent;  radios  and  phonographs,  5  per  cent;  checks  and 
drafts,  two  cents  each;  telephone  and  telegraph  mes¬ 
sages,  5  to  10  cents;  realty  conveyances,  50  cents  per 
$500  over*  $100;  tobacco  products.  Id2/}  per  cent.  In¬ 
come  tax  are  increased  to  the  1924  basis. 


Report  of  Milk  and  Cream  Receipts  at 
New  York  and  Metropolitan  Area 
for  November,  1931 


40-qt.  Units 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 

New  York  . 

.1,870,073 

106,735 

15,985 

New  Jersev  . 

.  59,293 

1,268 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  427,326 

14,490 

4,684 

Vermont  . 

.  93,905 

3,065 

•  •  • 

Connecticut . 

.  20,198 

523 

•  •  • 

Massachusetts  . 

12,073 

23 

•  •  • 

Maryland  . 

10,846 

•  ■  • 

Ohio  . 

315 

1,710 

100 

I  telaware . 

20 

Indiana  . 

133 

989 

94 

Wisconsin  . 

•  •  • 

200 

•  •  • 

Canada  . 

• 

269 

Total,  Nov.,  1931 _ 

.2,496,244 

129,292 

20,863 

Total,  Nov.,  1930.  . .  . 

.2.757,402 

128,310 

22,417 

New  York  State  furnished  74.9  per  cent  of  the  milk, 
and  82.5  per  cent  of  the  cream,  coming  into  the  city 
during  November,  1931. 


National  Grange  Polices 

At  the  65tli  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Grange, 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  November  11-20,  favorable  action  was 
taken  on  the  following  matters  : 

Distribution  of  a  portion  of  Federal  income  tax  among 
the  States  to  relieve  the  tax  burden  on  real  estate. 

Adoption  by  every  State  of  a  State  income  tax. 

Substitution  of  the  export  debenture  plan  for  the 
stabilization  corporation  feature  in  controlling  farm 
surpluses. 

Uniform  Federal  and  State  grading  of  all  farm 
products. 

Extension  of  rural  electrification  on  such  reasonable 
rate  basis  as  will  greatly  increase  the  service  to  farm 
homes. 

More  uniform  tax  laws  among  all  the  States. 

Granting  independence  to  the  Philippine  Islands  at 
an  early  date. 

Developing  co-operative  marketing  agencies  as  a 
means  of  supplanting  produce  exchanges. 

Increased  outlay  of  gasoline  tax  and  license  fee 
money  in  building  farm-to-market  roads. 

Reduction  of  military  budgets  and  further  progress 
toward  international  disarmament. 

Drafting  money  and  corporations,  as  well  as  men,  in 
time  of  war. 

Vigorous  development  of  internal  waterways  to  in¬ 
crease  national  transportation  facilities. 

Federal  aid  in  financing  small  co-operative  groups. 

Support  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  rigid  en¬ 
forcement  of  all  laws. 

A  court  of  international  justice  for  settling  disputes 
between  nations. 

The  early  construction  of  a  Great  Lakes-to-the- At¬ 
lantic  canal. 

Consolidation  of  railroads,  in  the  interests  of  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy,  and  to  remov-e  the  necessity  for 
raising  rates. 

Operating  Muscle  Shoals  as  a  Federal  experiment 
station  to  develop  data  on  the  cost  of  generating  and 
distributing  electricity. 

Federal  supervision  of  motion  pictures  and  distinct 
improvement  in  quality  of  same. 

Duty  on  cotton  to  prevent  foreign  importations. 

Intensive  campaign  to  eliminate  objectionable  bill- 
boa  rds. 

Increased  tariff  on  dried  eggs  and  labeling  of  all  prod¬ 
ucts  in  which  dried  eggs  are  used. 

Increased  banking  safeguards  to  check  epidemic  of 
bank  failures. 

Careful  separation  of  the  control  of  milk  and  milk 
products,  as  between  health  and  agricultural  authorities. 

Omitting  pulp  wood  from  the  list  of  commodities  upon 
which  an  increase  in  railroad  freight  rates  shall  be 
allowed.  • 

Advancing  the  opening  Of  Congress  and  inauguration 
of  President  to  January  following  election. 

Encouraging  shade-tree  planting  along  highways  and 
fuller  protection  for  those  now  there. 

Investigation  of  a  national  system  of  old-age  insur¬ 
ance,  as  opposed  to  non-contributory  old-age  pension 
system. 

Measures  Opposed 

Use  of  the  gasoline  tax  for  any  expenditures  other 
than  on  highways. 

All  forms  of  short  selling  of  stocks  except  for  legiti¬ 
mate  hedging  purposes. 

Issuance  of  bonds  for  current  expenditures  during  the 
present  crisis. 

Compulsory  military  training  in  land  grant  colleges. 

Any  form  of  a  general  sales  tax. 

A.ny  reduction  in  income  tax  and  inheritance  tax 
rates.  .  „  , 

Establishment  of  a  national  department  of  education. 


Vegetable  and  Fruit  Outlook 

Instead  of  the  usual  drop  after  Thanksgiving  the 
vegetable  market  showed  signs  of  advancing  prices  on 
such  important  lines  as  potatoes,  cabbage  and  onion- 
The  whole  list  of  vegetables  was  selling  at  prices  that 
compared  fairly  well  with  tl  ose  of  a  year  ago  excepting 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  which  have  had  a  hard 
time  to  show  such  improvement  from  depression  levels. 
Potato  shipments  were  so  light  for  many  weeks  that 
the  markets  were  undersupplied  even  for  day  to  day  re¬ 
quirements  and  prices  began  to  move  up  a  little.  The 
gains  were  largest  in  the  West  and  Far  West  but  New 
York  and  Maine  shippers  were  getting  more  money 
than  during  the  lowest  of  the  two  months  preceding. 
4 he  Chicago  market  was  strong,  which  is  considered  a 
favorable  sign.  The  only  weak  feature  is  the  late  im- 
p.  ovement  of  the  crops  in  the  Central  West,  making  the 
production  a  little  larger  than  seemed  likely  earlydn  the 
season,  and  there  was  not  much  loss  by  freezing  any¬ 
where  except  on  the  way  to  market  during  the  early 
December  cold  snap.  From  now  on,  potatoes  must  be 
shipped  mostly  by  heated  cars,  and  the  costs  will  be 
higher.  Eastern  potato  shipments  are  many  thousand 
cars  behind  the  figures  of  last  season  and  the  stock  held 
back  must  be  moved  along  sooner  or  later.  Growers  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  getting  less  than  50 
cents  per  100  lbs. 

Onion  prospects  are  good.  The  price  was  rising 
sharply  in  November  and  December.  Much  more  than 
halt  the  holdings  are  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  they 
seem  confident  of  high  prices  the  rest  of  the  season.  The 
greater  part  of  the  under-sized  onions'  are  out  of  the 
vay,_  although  there  is  some  stock  that  has  not  been 
keeping  well  in  storage  and  has  been  forced  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  low  prices.  Onions  are  selling  from  two’ to  three 
times  the  prices  of  a  year  ago  and  are  well  above  81  per 
50  lbs.  in  most  sections. 

Cabbage,  too,  is  selling  higher  now  than  it  sold  last 
season, _  with  an  average  of  about  $15  per  ton  in  ’leading 
producing  sections  and  $20  to  $25  in  the  cities.  The 
cabbage  market  prospects  are  favorable.  Most  of  the 
old  cabbage  is  in  Western  New  York  storage.  It  will 
shrink  considerably  in  gradinng  and  packing  and  sup¬ 
plies  are  likely  to  continue  moderate.  Shipments  of  new 
southern  cabbage  are  likely  to  be  reduced  because  of  so 
much  dry  weather  in  that  section. 

Celery  also  turned  out  quite  well  in  respect  to  price, 
which  has  been  higher  than  last  season  right  along. 
Here,  as  with  the  cabbage  crop,  there  is  much  shrink¬ 
age  in  marketing  and  a  great  deal  of  trimming  is  needed 
because  of  the  quality  of  the  crop  this  season,  but  good 
celery  has  been  selling  above  $2  per  crate  in  producing 
sections. 

The  whole  vegetable  situation  lias  been  affected  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  drought  in  the  Southern  States  and  the 
freeze  in  Southern  California.  Southern  truck  growers 
were  delayed  in  planting  by  dryness  of  soil  and  the 
crop  growth  was  slow.  For  that  reason  the  larger 
acreage  planted  to  many  of  the  crops  may  not  turn  out 
so  well  as  expected.  The  onion  crop  is  likely  to  be  late, 
thus  giving  time  for  the  small  northern  holdings  to  be 
disposed  of  easily.  Drought  affected  even  the  orange 
crop,  causing  dropping  of  fruit  and  smaller  sizes. 
Oranges  are  not  likely  to  compete  so  severely  with  other 
fruit  as  they  did  last  season,  although  there  are  sure 
to  be  many  small  sized,  cheap  oranges  and  grapefruit 
offered.  The  southwestern  freeze  reduced  the  shipments- 
from  (  alifornia,  especially  affecting  lettuce  and  giving 
eastern  hothouse  growers  an  opening.  If  southern 
vegetable  shipments  turn  out  to  be  moderate  in  supply 
this  V  inter  the  demand  for  standard  northern  vege¬ 
tables  in  storage  seems  likely  to  be  increased. 

The  worst  development  in  the  apple  situation  is  the 
slump  in  foreign  markets.  Some  shipments,  it  appears, 
failed  to  pay  expenses,  especially  the  box  apples  shipped 
to  the  mainland  of  Europe.  Barrel  apples  in  England 
have  been  in  over-supply  owing  largely  to  shipments  of 
low-grade  fruit  from  Canada  and  some  also  from  New 
York  and  Virginia,  besides  the  new  weakness  in  Eng¬ 
lish  money  values.  New  York  Ben  Davis  of  lower 
grades  was  selling  at  only  $2  a  barrel  in  London  and 
Liverpool.  This  fruit  must  have  cost  nearly  that  amount 
in  the  New  York  producing  sections.  Better  varieties 
and  grades  brought  $3  and  more  but  the  general  price 
range  has  not  been  encouraging.  Usually  the  British 
markets  pick  up  around  the  Christmas  season.  Apples 
in  the  home  markets  have  not  changed  much  in  price, 
with  much  standard  fruit  selling  at  75c  to  $1  per 
bushel.  g.  B.  F. 


Eastern  Connecticut 

With  Hartford  alone  using  an  estimated  5.000  quarts 
of  milk  less  a  day  than  two  years  ago,  dealers  are  trying 
to  figure  out  ways  and  means  of  boosting  sales  to 
normal. 

Connecticut-grown  apples  have  been  selling  well,  and 
stocks  reported  low.  Growers  in  this  section  report 
that  much  of  the  crop  was  overripe,  and  therefore  they 
were  forced  to  dispose  of  crop  earlier  than  anticipated. 
Three  cars  of  apples  from  West  Virginia,  two  cars  from 
Virginia,  a  carload  from  New  York  and  four  cars  from 
Maryland  were  received  in  the  Hartford  market  this- 
week.  Baldwins  are  $1.25  to  $1.75  bushel,  McIntosh 
$1.75  to  $2.50  bushel. 

Sidney  A.  Edwards,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mission,  has  completed  a  book  for  poultrymen  called 
“The  Connecticut  Poultryman’s  Handbook,”  giving 
latest  poultry  legislation,  poultry  census  figures,  ways 
of  increasing  egg  production  and  so  on.  It  is  intended 
for  general  distribution  to  poultrymen  of  the  State. 

Drought  continues  in  spite  of  recent  drizzly  spell  and 
is  considered  worst  of  recent  years.  Mild  weather  with 
light  rains  has  freshened  up  lawns  and  several  report 
picking  wild  flowers.  Dirt  roads  in  this  section  have 
received  considerable  attention,  appropriations  of  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  to  get  the  farmer  out  of  the 
mud  being  used  to  good  purpose.  After  plowing  out 
these  roads,  they  are  given  a  fill  of  rock  and  field  stone, 
which  is  rolled,  then  heavy  application  of  coarse  gravel 
and  small  stone  makes  roads  practically  mud-proof  for 
years  to  come.  c.  u.  kxigut. 


Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

The  season  of  1931  has  been  very  favorable  for  most 
crops.  Hay  of  all  kinds  is  the  best,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  in  several  years.  The  borers  infested  prac¬ 
tically  every  field  of  corn  but  there  has  been  a  heavy 
production  of  both  silage  and  husking  corn. 

Beans  plentiful  and  hard  to  sell.  Potatoes  are  bring¬ 
ing  only  25  to  30  cents  at  the  local  stores.  Prime  veals 
are  6c  a  lb.  Eggs  are  the  best  property  at  the  present 
time.  They  are  bringing  around  40c  per  dozen.  Poultry 
is  selling  for  the  lowest  prices  in  years. 

Our  school  tax  rate  this  Fall  is  $1.50  per  $100  valua¬ 
tion.  Last  year  it  was  $1.64.  Before  centralization 
our  tax  rate  was  80c  on  8100.  GEO.  H.  DAWES. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Dairy  Cattle  in  Finland 

The  pictures  on  this  page  and  the  facts 
about  them  are  reproduced  from  an  at¬ 
tractive  booklet,  the  East  Finnish  Cattle, 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Consu¬ 
late  General  of  Finland,  in  New  York. 

The  Finnish  native  cattle  are  now  sep¬ 
arated  into  three  types:  East  Finnish, 
West  Finnish  and  North  Finnish  cattle. 
These  are  separate  associations  working 
in  the  country  for  the  improving  of  the 
different  types. 

The  East  Finnish  cattle  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  other  native  cattle  types 
of  Finland  by  the  high  fat  content  of 
their  milk.  Their  average  fat  content  in 
milk  is  4.3  per  cent,  whereas  it  is  3.8  and 
4  per  cent  in  the  other  Finnish  cattle. 

The  unselected  cattle  of  the  East  Fin¬ 
nish  type  appear  both  horned  and  without 
horns,  mostly  without  however.  They  are 
of  variegated  red  colors,  with  red  backs, 
piebold,  red  or  white.  The  most  popular 
color  has  been  white  back  with  red  sides, 
and  the  improving  work  has  been  along 
this  line.  Studbooks  are  now  kept  for 
red,  white  and  piebald  cattle  also,  how¬ 
ever. 

The  actual  number  of  East  Finnish 
cows  among  which  improvement  work  is 
carried  out  is  about  650,000,  and  about 
11,000  stud  bulls.  The  number  of  young 
cattle  among  these  is  some  45  per  cent  of 
the  full-grown  animals.  These  figures 
contain  also  any  Ayrshire  and  West  Fin¬ 
nish  cattle  reared  in  the  district.  The 
largest  number  of  Ayrshire  cattle  is 
found  in  the  south  of  the  province  of 
Yiipuri,  and  the  West  Finnish  cattle 
round  about  Lake  Paijiinne. 

The  present  district  for  the  improving 
of  the  East  Finnish  cattle  has  since  time 
immemorial  been  the  district  where  but¬ 
ter  has  ever  been  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  The  breeding  animals, 
therefore,  long  before  the  controlling  as¬ 
sociations  began  their  work,  had  been  se¬ 
lected  according  to  the  fat  content  in 
their  milk. 

Systematical  improving  of  the  breed  of 


the  East  Finnish  cattle  was  begun  some 
30  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  work  of 
the  controlling  association  and  that  of  the 
bull  association  was  started,  and  the  Itii- 
Suomen  Karjanjalostusylulistys  (East 
Finnish  Cattle  Improving  or  Breeding  As¬ 
sociation)  was  established.  At  the  be- 


tlie  number  of  members  7,362,  and  cows 
36,058. 

The  East  Finnish  Cattle  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  was  founded  in  1S9S.  The  as¬ 
sociation  has  some  5,000  members  at 
present.  It  publishes  its  own  organ  ltd- 
S ii omen  Knr j a n j alostusyhdistyksen  Tiedo- 
nannot  (Bulletin  of  the  E.  F.  C.  A.). 

The  East  Finnish  cattle  are  particular¬ 
ly  economical,  their  capability  of  utilizing 
the  fodder  being  good  and  their  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  proving  far  better  than  the 


have  in  their  lifetime  produced  over  50,- 
000  kilos  (a  kilo  is  2,2046  lbs.)  of  milk, 
and  this  quantity  has  risen  in  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  as  high  as  70,000  kilos. 

The  East  Finnish  Cattle  Improving 
Association  has  a  farm  near  the  town  of 
.Mikkeli,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
breeding  animals.  Selected  breeding  stock 
is  gathered  there  from  all  parts  of  the 
wide  breeding  district,  and  is  sold  from 
there  both  for  home  use  and  for  export. 
The  most  np-to-date  pasture  manange- 
ment  is  carried  out  there  as  well  as  in¬ 
tense  and  high  cultivation  of  forage 
plants.  The  sale-days  for  breeding  cattle 
held  from  time  to  time  have  become 
known  all  over  the  country,  and  the  prices 
paid  on  these  days  for  East  Finnish  cat¬ 
tle  determine  the  prices  for  the  next  sale 
period.  The  price  of  first-class  young- 
studbook  bulls  is  at  present  from  10,006 
to  15,000  Finnish  marks,  and  that  of  very 
good  cows  7,000  to  10,000  marks,  young- 
bulls  (under  two  years  old)  fetching  4,- 
000  to  10,000,  heifers  2,000  to  4,000,  and 
calves  1,000  to  2,500  marks.  A  Finnish 
mark  at  present  is  about  two  cents,  so  the 
15.000-mark  bull  would  be  worth  about 
$300. 


Rental  for  Silo  and  Stable 

What  would  you  consider  a  fair 
rental  value  by  the  month,  for  a  12x24 
silo  for  storage  of  silage,  and  stable  for 
nine  head  of  dry  cattle?  s.  G.  w. 

New  York. 

The  silo  in  question  has  a  capacity  of 
approximately  40  tons,  and  will  carry 
the  nine  cows  for  a  period  of  about  six 
to  seven  months.  In  figuring  the  rental 
value  this  factor  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  place  an  exact  figure  on  the  rental 
value  of  the  stable  and  silo  without  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions. 
Assuming  the  silo  comprises  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  stable  to  be  rented,  and 
that  the  stable  is  properly  equipped,  dry 
and  well  ventilated,  so  that  any  cows 
which  freshen  could  be  milked  there  un¬ 
der  sanitary  conditions  its  rental  value 
would  be  greater  than  if  it  merely  af¬ 
forded  a  shelter  and  a  place  to  feed. 

A  fair  rental  value  of  a  barn  and  silo 
suitable  for  your  cows  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  stated  would  be  one  which  would 


Kaunilcki  4039. — Remarkable  breeding  cow  with  high  production,  the  production 
being  for  six  consecutive  years:  4.547  kg.  milk  of  4.63  per  cent,  and  210.7  kg.  butter- 
fat.  Owner,  Emil  Ahoniemi,  Yiipuri,  Raisuld. 

ginning  of  1930  there  were  453  controll-  most  sanguine  hoped  for  in  the  beginning 
ing  associations  working  in  the  breeding  of  the  improving  work.  They  are  very 
district  of  the  East  Finnish  cattle,  com-  hardy  and  thrive  well.  The.  capacity  of 
prising  9,549  members  and  93,071  cows.  these  cattle  to  turn  their  pasture  fodder 
The  work  of  the  bull  associations  began  to  their  account  is  exceptionally  good, 
also  in  1899.  In  1900  there  were  already  What  particularly  makes  the  East  Fin- 
15  bull  associations  working.  Beginning  nish  cattle  so  valuable  is  their  fecundity 
with  the  year  1925,  besides  the  bull  asso-  and  their  tenacity  in  giving  their  progeny 
ciations,  there  have  been  established  bull  a  continuous  productive  capacity.  Cows 
co-operative  societies,  and  in  the  last  few  that  have  had  calves  15  times  are  by  no 
years  practically  only  the  latter  kind.  The  means  an  exception,  and  now  and  then 
number  of  such  bull  associations  or  so-  one  finds  cows  who  have  borne  at  20 
cieties  owning  East  Finnish  breeding  years  of  age.  In  the  I.  S.  K.  studbook 
bulls  was  603  in  the  beginning  of  1930,  there  are  a  good  number  of  cows  that 


Vljas  137 — Ancestor  of  a  famous  race. 


Four  Daughters  of  Maarikki  1353:  Maine  8502,  Mainio  8503,  Malli  8504  and  Maire 
8505.  The  average  of  the  best  annual  production  of  these  daughters  is:  5.278  kg.  of 
— Gave  the  following  production  as  late  as  19  years  old:  4,963  kg.  of  milk  of  4.31  per  cent,  and  227.7  kg.  butterfat.  Owner,  Comm.  Councillor  K.  V. 
milk  of  4.36  per  cent,  and  216.4  kg.  of  butterfat.  V uokoski,  Mikkeli. 


Sievii  3758,  I.  S.  K.  Cow. — Owner,  John  Cederberg,  Joensuu. 


Maarikki  1353. 
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TANK  HEATER 

k  BURNS  OIL 


■rFits  any  tank.  Burns  14  to  16 
I  hours  on  1  gal.  kerosene.  No 
I  sparks,  ashes,  smoke.  Guaran- 
|  teed.  VV rite  f  or  S pedal  Introduce 
I  tory  Offer.  We  also  make  Hog 
j  Waterers  and  Portable  Smoke- 
I  houses.  Write  for  folder.  Direct 
I  to  you  at  factory  Prices.  ' 

I  EMPIRE  TANKHEATER CO. 
ll3lN.7th  St. /Washington,  la. 


MEDICATED  DILATORS 


Send  your  name  for  free  supply  of  Moore 

_ _  PurpulMedicated  Teat  Dilators  Improved 

Construction — Contain  no  metal  or  wire  core. 
Needlepoint  makes  them  easy  to  insert — arrow¬ 
head  prevents  them  going  in  too  far.  Sore  teats 
:  heal  quicker  with  Moore  Bros.  Dilators.  Use _  them  for 
8pidera,  Obstructions,  Soros  and  Scabs  on  tips,  Hard 
fMilkers,  after  operating.  1J4  Dozen  25c.  7  Dozen  $1 
at  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us  postpaid.  Write  today 
for  FREE  supply  and  big  FREE  catalog  of  dairymen’s 
supplies  at  money  saving  prices. 

The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.v  Dept.  4 It  Albany,  N.  Y. 


pnwrR  equipped 

■  V/  If  til  SEPARATORS 

AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Trade  in  your  old  separator  for  a  new  Sharpies 
Electric  or  Engine  drive. 

SHARPLES  CO.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

HIDES  and  SKINS 

Full  market  prices  paid  for  calf  skins  and  cow  hides. 

J.  O.  RYDER  PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 


DAW  FURS- WOOL -good  grading. 

Best  prices.  HOBART  L.  CHILDS,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

|  SWINE  [ 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
6-7  weeks  old  .  $2.50  each 

8-9  weeks  old  .  2.75  each 

11-12  wks.  extras  4.00  each 

Buy  all  you  can  ot  these  good  feeders  at  this  unusual 
low  price.  We  offer  choice,  carefully  selected  Berk¬ 
shire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Duroc  &  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed — Barrows,  boars  or  sows.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  crating  charge.  Our 
Guarantee:  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times.” 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed — 

7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Crates  free. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St„  Woburn.  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 

Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
ship  vou  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price. 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3  each  C.O.D.,  F.O.B.  Waltham. 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM/  INC 
Lexingtonl,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China  ’WM 

crossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  50  voting  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  HO  lbs.  at  $35  apiece. 


Good  Pigs  and  Shoats 

trated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shoats  over  35  lbs.,  $5.00  ea. 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Del. 


DREG,  CUflllC  All  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Patting. 
UROC  vlilllC  ton  A  Son,  Merrlfield,  N.  Y. 


CPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS  —Fall  pigs 
ready.  A  M.  KENNEL,  R.3,  Honey  Brook,  Pa 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITES— A  No. 1.  Pedigreed  Pigs, $8; 
Easiest  feedeisjquickest  growers.  R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls.N.  V. 


DOGS 


WANTED 

a  good  home  for  a  female  Wire  haired  Fox  Terrier,  year 
old.  with  a  lovable  disposition.  Pedigree.  Price  right. 
G.  A.  GREENWOOD  Bancroft  Hoad  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Ml  Kinds  Hunting  Hounds  blueticks,  blacktans,  red 

hones,  and  walkers. 

RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS,  Ramsey,  Ill. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES 
Sired  by  Ch.  “Peer  Gynt.”  Beautiful  biindles,  also  Har- 
liquins.  Satisfaction  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Reg¬ 
ister  *50.  up.  FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  HOUND  KENNELS  offers 
Quality  Hunting  Dogs.  Sold  cheap.  Trial  allowed. 
Literature  free.  Dixie  Kennels,  Inc.,  B-64,  Herrick,  III. 


Irish  Water  Spaniel  Pups  Males,  $10;  females,  $5. 

On  approval.  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS  •  North  Sheldon,  Vt. 


i  inpn  A  I  DC  Male,  $35.00;  female,  $20.00.  PUPS — 
AlKLuALLO  Males,  $15.00;  females,  $10.00.  Fe¬ 
male  English  Sheep  Dog, $5.00.  H.N. CONNER, Stoekton.N.J. 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES  eligible  to  registration 

GRACE  M.  BUTTERFIELD,  Raymond,  New  Hampshire 


COLLIE  and  FOX  TERRIER  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 


Beautiful  registered  collie  pups— Also  Boston 
Terrier  and  Collie,  one  year,  III  RI).  Thorndike,  Me. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES— the  all-around  doe.  Will  ship 
U.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  -  Madison,  New  York 


GREAT  DANE  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE— Very  reasonable 

prices.  CATHERINE  LOIGHMAN  -  Butler,  N.  J. 


•ENGLISH  BULL  DOGS  AND  PU PS— $  I  S  and  *25 

t  each.  WESTRIDGE  KENNELS.  Danielson,  Conn. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES— (Pedigreed.)  Males,  $35;  fe¬ 
males,  $25.  Edward  Carlson,  15  Winter  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  liens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333  W.301h  St..  New  York 


return  to  the  owner  the  equivalent  of  ap-  | 
proximately  4  per  cent  per  annum,  after 
considering  depreciation,  for  the  space 
and  equipment  rented.  If  the  owner  was 
to  have  the  manure,  some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  its  value.  England 
has  the  most  satisfactory  tenant  and 
rental  system  for  farm  tenants.  In  that 
country  it  is  customary  to  allow  a  credit 
of  three-fourths  of  the  total  value  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  feeds 
fed.  The  value  of  the  manure,  of  course, 
is  largely  determined  by  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  feeds  fed.  Based  on  present 
prices  of  fertilizer  constituents,  cow  ma¬ 
nure  produced  from  corn  silage  and  a 
legume  hay  would  have  an  average  re¬ 
turnable  fertility  value  of  approximately 
$1  per  ton.  Your  nine  cows  will,  if  full 
fed,  in  six  months  produce  about  60  tons 
of  manure,  plus  bedding. 

If  the  owner’s  investment  represents 
between  $1,500  and  $2,000,  a  rental  of 
50  cents  per  head  per  month  for  the 
cows,  and  $5  per  month  total  for  the 
silo,  would  seem  about  equitable,  in  case 
he  was  also  given  the  manure.  R.  w.  duck. 


What  Is  in  Your  Silo? 

BY  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 

The  kind  and  value  of  the  silage  that 
comes  out  of  the  silo  during  the  Winter 
depends  largely  on  the  kind  of  corn  that 
was  planted  last  May.  Many  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  inclined  to  think  in  terms  of  ton¬ 
nage  of  green  corn  harvested,  rather  than 
the  actual  tons  of  dry  matter  that  go  into 
the  silo.  Tall,  rank  growing  corn  looks 
well  while  growing  on  the  farm,  and 
rapidly  tills  the  silo  at  harvest  time,  but 
when  actual  feeding  value  is  considered, 
it  may  not  compare  too  favorably  with 
some  of  the  lower  yielding  varieties. 
Some  interesting  figures  were  secured  on 
this  subject  from  demonstrations  of  va¬ 
riety  tests  conducted  in  Newport  County, 
R.  I.,  during  the  past  season. 

Six  varieties  of  corn  were  grown  on 
two  different  farms  under  the  same  cul¬ 
tural  and  fertilizer  treatment.  At  har¬ 
vest  time,  careful  weight  yields  were 
taken.  The  entire  corn  plants  were  then 
dried  and  weights  again  taken  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  moisture  content.  The  average 
growing  period  on  the  two  farms  was  100 
days.  The  average  yields  are  given  below  : 


1 — Variety;  2 — Green  weight  per  acre,  pounds; 
3 — Dry  weight  per  acre,  pounds;  4 — Per  cent 
moisture. 


(D 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Sweepstakes  . 

.42.290 

7.723 

81.0% 

Learning  . 

.28,902 

5,517 

80.5% 

White  Capped 

Y'ellow  Dent  . 

.34.033 

6,737 

79.0% 

Luce’s  Favorite  . 

.30.300 

7.035 

80.5% 

Cornell  Eleven  . 

5.528 

80.0% 

Hall’s  Golden  Nugget. 

.20,499 

6,044 

77.0% 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
Sweepstakes  exceeded  all  other  varieties 
in  green  weight  by  several  thousand 
pounds,  in  actual  dry  weight  of  corn  it 
exceeded  Luce’s  Favorite  by  only  688  lbs, 
per  acre  and  White  Capped  Yellow  Dent 
by  only  a  thousand  pounds.  In  order  to 
secure  this  1,000-lb.  gain  over  White 
Capped  Yellow  Dent  it  tvas  necessary  to 
harv’est,  haul  and  feed  through  the  blower 
over  four  tons  of  green  corn. 

With  labor  and  machinery  at  present 
prices,  the  extra  half  ton  of  dry  matter 
thus  secured  might  easily  be  classed  as 
expensive  material.  Items  such  as  this 
are  worth  watching  in  planning  the  farm 
business  of  today,  when  every  hour  of  un¬ 
necessary  labor,  every  hour  of  extra  ma¬ 
chine  operation  means  an  added  expense 
that  increases  production  costs. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Dec.  15-16. — Connecticut  Bornological 
Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Woman’s  Club 
Building,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  H.  C.  C. 
Miles,  Secretary,  Milford,  Conn. 

Jan.  5-7.  —  Corn  and  Utility  Small 
Grains  SIioav.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  5-S,  1932. — Delaware  State  Poul¬ 
try  Show,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  6-3  0. — Madison  Square  Garden, 
N.  Y.,  Poultry  Show. 

Jail.  13. — N.  Y.  State  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association,  Syracuse,  N.  \\  C.  H. 
Baldwin.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan  13-14. — N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  W.  Ilal- 
liday,  North  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  13-15. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Edgerton  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  14. — N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  T.  II.  Monroe, 
Camillas.  N.  Y..  president. 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Jan.  26-29. — NeAv  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27-29. — NeAv  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Eastern  Meeting,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y. 

Feb.  2-5. — NeAv  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Whether  Your  Cows,  or 
Chickens  or  Hogs  are  ■fed 
on  LARR.0  FEEDS  or  not 

. We  're  w  i  s  h  i  n  c| 

you,  as  one  man  to 
another.  .  .  A  very 
HAPPY  CHRISTMAS 
and  EVERY  SUCCESS 
in  I93Z  ! 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


Larro  feeds  will  earn  new  friends  in  1932  •  ■  ■  3  S 
they  have  in  1931  .  .  .  They  will  always  earn  new 

i  -  < 

friends  .  .  .  because  they  give  a  man  the  MOST  of 
what  ALL  feeds  should  give  him  .  .  . 

PROFIT  OVER  FEED  COST 


arro 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY- 
FOR  COWS-HOGS-POULTRY 


GUERNSEYS 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY^ 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH  VILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


••• 

FERRETS 

Will  ship  C.O.i>, 
Instruction 

Book  _ _ -  ^ 

Free  /(4^| 

PCDDETC  for  killing  rats, 
rtnnuo  hunting  rabbits 
vjjf  '  and  other  game.  Males,  *3.50. 
»  Females,  $4.00.  Pail.  $7.00, 
iW  Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
'■l  catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Farmer’s  opportunity  for  this  week.  Bull  one  year  old. 
Dams  record  H.000  lbs.  milk,  700  lbs.  fat. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS 


2  Jersey  and  2  Guernsey  Milk  Cows. 
One  2  year  old  Guernsey  Bull. 
MACKINTOSH  Rio  Vista.  Alpine.  N.  J, 


CCDDCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
«  CnnC  I  O  SPECIAL  RAT  HUNTERS 

Females  $5.00.  males  $4.00  Young  stock  females  $4.25. 
males  $3.75,  one  pair  $7.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  free.  Devi  Farnsw  orth,  New  London.O. 


r<r>rir\r'rT,C>  singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 

I  \  Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

■*  WAA-*  *  ke'  C.  H.  KEEFER  A  CO.,  Greenwich,  O. 


|  RABBITS  j 

Q.LL;t„  ft  Cnnnlien  Complete  descriptive  literature 

naDDltS  flt  supplies  Albert Ficey,  Jr. ,115  D,Ville, Stream, N  T, 

GUINEA  PIGS 


Wanted  guinea  nigs  A:  rabbits.  State  quantity,  weight. 
Lambert  Schmidt,  1101  Ocean  Parkway.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


rrnpCT*!  females  $4.00:  males  $3.50:  pair  $7.00.  Year- 
rtnncio  ling  females  special  ratters  $5.00.  We  slop 
O.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


K'PDllIi'TS  brown  or  white,  racoon,  black  or 
r  EiK.lt.l_i  1  3  irrev;  prices  right. 

d.  p.  McConnell,  new  London,  ohio 


Ferrets 


Males,  $3  00:  females.  $3.50.  Will  ship 
O.  O.  D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  Sen  London,  O. 
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Layers  by 
inheritance 


Kerr  Chicks  have  the  laying 
quality  bred  into  them — for 
generations.  Buy  Kerr  Chicks 
now  and  you  will  avoid  dis¬ 
appointment  next  fall,  when 
the  pullets  begin  to  lay. 

Our  breeding  farm  has  been  in 
operation  over  eight  years.  Here 
we  produce  cockerels  from  our 
trap-nested  breeders  to  head  our 
breeding  flocks.  In  this  way  we 
have  developed  the  heavy  laying 
qualities  of  Kerr  chicks  of  today. 

Kerr  Chicks  excel  in  size, 
type,  vigor  and  livability. 
Last  spring’s  livability  rec¬ 
ords  from  72  farms,  covering 
a  total  of  60,000  Barred  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  blood- 
tested  chicks  purchased,  show 
an  average  loss,  in  three 
weeks,  of  less  than  5  per  cent. 

Special  Discounts.  We  are 
now  taking  orders  for  spring 
delivery.  Discounts  on  early 
orders — received  before  De¬ 
cember  15th.  Write  now  for 
free  Chick  Book  with  price 
list  and  circular  giving  full 
particulars. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

Dept.  F 

FRENCHTOWN,  N  .  J  . 

Paterson,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Binghamton,  N.Y.  W.  Springfield, 
Middletown,  N.Y.  Mass. 

Lowell,  Mass. 


WORLD'S  FINEST^ 
Ti°N°ED  CHICKS 


0  TO  I  Jt 

er-  Ijggjjgy 
ies  MBf 
t. 


6r  Guaranteed  to  Live— Our  chicks  from 
Tancred!  Fishel!  Thompson!  Holter 
up  man!  and  other  famous  bloodlines 
grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  bet-  _ 
ter.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  U. 
S.  Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book  giving  guar¬ 
antee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dent.  212,  Crandall.  Ind. 


Get 4%  INTEREST 

Compounded  Quarterly 

Bank  by  mail,  safely,  con¬ 
veniently.  This  61  year  old  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  under  rigid  New 
York  State  supervision,  assures 
generous  interest  with  absolute 
safety'.  Interesting,  illustrated 
booklet  tells  howcompounding 
makes  money  grow.  Explains 
simple  banking  by  mail  plan. 
Send  coupon  for  FREE  copy. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  Albany/N.y. 

Without  obligation  please  send  me  new  Banking 

l>y  Mail  booklet.  0  . 

•it 

Name _ 

Add  ress _ _ _ . 

City  State 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L,  L.  ALLEN. 

Two  important  facts  in  connection  with 
the  G5th  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  show  the 
strong  position  on  this  great  farm  fra¬ 
ternity.  The  increase  in  new  Granges 
during  the  year  has  been  the  greatest  in 
a  generation  and  the  National  Grange 
made  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  ex¬ 
tension  work,  the  greater  part  of  which 
will  be  expended  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  addition  of  sevei’al  Southern  States 
to  the  Grange  fold  during  the  past  few 
years  indicates  that  this  liberal  exten¬ 
sion  policy  of  the  Grange  is  bearing 
abundant  fruit  in  increased  membership. 
The  selection  of  North  Carolina,  one  of 
the  new  Grange  States,  as  a  meeting- 
place  for  the  66tli  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange  next  November  is  an¬ 
other  indication  of  the  recognition  of  the 
South  as  a  fertile  field  for  Grange  ex¬ 
tension. 

A  careful  study  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  National  Grange  on  the  many  policies 
vitally  affecting  agriculture  is  sure  to  he 
followed  by  the  conviction  that  this 
great  representative  body  is  giving  em¬ 
phatic  utterance  to  the  urgent  need  of 
bettering  agricultural  conditions.  Na¬ 
tional  Master  Taber  holds  that  when  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  is  re¬ 
stored  to  normal  levels  national  pros¬ 
perity  is  inevitable,  a  truth  that  carries 
a  world  of  meaning  to  city  and  rural  com¬ 
munities  as  well. 

December  is  the  month  in  which  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  various  Pomona 
Granges  of  the  Empire  State  are  held.  At 
the  Jefferson  County  Pomona,  its  veteran 
secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parker,  was 
elected  for  her  37th  year,  a  record  sur¬ 
passed  but  by  few  Grange  officials  in  the 
State  or  nation.  The  Pomona  honored 
the  county’s  Golden  Sheaf  members,  of 
which  nine  have  been  reported  in  the 
county.  The  member  oldest  in  point  of 
both  age  and  length  of  Grange  service  is 
Elijah  Cobb,  of  Star  Grange  No.  9,  who 
has  passed  his  98th  birthday,  and  is  the 
only  surviving  charter  member  of  his 
Grange,  which  was  organized  August  7, 
1873.  Next  in  length  of  Grange  service, 
comes  Mrs.  Ira  Clark,  of  Adams  Center 
Grange,  who  joined  Union  Grange  No.  5, 
of  Belleville,  in  November,  who  has  just 
completed  38  years  of  service  in  the  order. 
County  Deputy  George  E.  Merrill  was 
again  recommended  for  reappointment  by 
State  Master  Freestone.  The  officers 
were  installed  by  Past  Pomona  Master 
Ralph  G.  Wing,  of  St.  Lawrence  County. 
The  Jefferson  Pomona  has  a  membership 
of  1.732  and  has  $515.49  in  its  treasury. 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  Pomona  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Jefferson  Pomona,  December  3.  This  Po¬ 
mona  has  a  membership  of  1,720,  with 
$856.37  in  its  treasury.  Glen  Sheldon 
was  chosen  as  master,  succeeding  Ralph 
G.  Wing.  Mr.  Sheldon  will  head  the  dele¬ 
gation  from  St.  Lawrence  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
at  Albany  in  February.  State  Grange 
Steward  Van  C.  Whittemore,  dean  of  the 
Canton  State  School  of  Agriculture,  was 
the  installing  officer. 

Jefferson  County  members  of  the  order 
were  recently  greatly  grieved  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  death  of  Mrs.  C.  M.  Frink,  the 
lecturer  of  Watertown  Grange,  who  was 
instantly  killed  by  an  automobile  as  she 
was  alighting  from  a  rural  bus  in  front 
of  her  home,  as  she  was  returning  from 
attending  a  meeting  of  her  Grange.  Mrs. 
Frink  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  lec¬ 
turers  of  the  county  and  had  served  her 
Grange  as  lecturer  for  12  years. 

Lowville  Grange,  of  Lewis  County,  N. 
Y.,  the  home  Grange  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
L.  Arthur,  Lecturer  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  recently  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  visit  the  sick  members  of  the 
order  at  the  Lowville  Hospital.  The 
Grange  also  voted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  offers  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
and  the  Lowville  Public  Library  to  make 
loans  of  books  to  the  Grange. 

_  i 

Connecticut  Egg  Contest  * 

Carried  on  at  the  Storrs  Agricultural 
College.  Following  is  report  for  fourth 
week,  ending  Nov.  28,  1931 :  < 

For  two  successive  periods,  slight  drops 
have  occurred  in  the  Storrs  contest,  but 
it  may  be  that  the  birds  are  merely  dip¬ 
ping  a  bit  by  way  of  going  up  to  higheri 
levels.  In  the  fourth  week. the  total  out-' 
put  for  all  pens  was  4,586  eggs  as  com'-* 
pared  with  the  tliree-year  average  of  4,4 
144  for  the  last  week  in  November.  This'i 
yield  of  65.5  per  cent  is  94  eggs  under  the', 
performance  of  the  previous  week  and 
125  less  than  a  fortnight  ago. 

In  the  current  contest  comparisons 
from  week  to  week  are  based  on  average 
yields  for  the  last  three  years.  This  ar¬ 
bitrary  arrangement  has  been  made  for 
the  reason  that  during  that  period  contest, 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  over  200  eggs  per  , 
bird  as  compared  with  145  eggs  per  lien' 
in  the  beginning  years  of  the  project.  Egg  ' 
production,  during  the  20-year  periods, !{ 
has  risen  by  easy  stages  over  five  dozen  , 
eggs  per  bird,  or  a  little  more  than  three' 
eggs  per  lien  per  year. 

George  B.  Treadwell’s  pen  of  Rods 
from  Massachusetts,  again  led  the  field 
with  a  total  of  63  eggs  that  scored  60 
points.  Oakland  Farm’s  pen  of  Barred 
Rocks  from  Rhode  Island,  and  Meadow- 
edge  Farm’s  pen  of  Leghorns  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  tied  with  61  eggs  each,  hut  the 
two  pens  placed  second  and  third  in 
order  with  58  and  57  points  respectively. 

Three  pens  of  Reds  entered  by  Pine 
Hill  Poultry  Farm,  of  Massachusetts; 
Zephrim  LaBelle.  of  Connecticut :  and 
Norman  AY.  Amidon,  of  Connecticut,  all 


tied  for  fourth  place  with  56  points  each, 
Still  another  pen  of  Reds  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  four  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  all  broke  even 
with  55  points  each.  These  top  pens, 
averaging  higher  than  the  leaders  last 
week,  averaged  over  85  per  cent. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  first  month 
one  notes  that  by  breeds  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks  are  running  just  about 
neck  and  neck.  These  two  classes  are 
now  each  coming  through  with  better 
than  70  per  cent  production.  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds  as  a  group  are  trailing  not  too 
far  behind  with  a  lay  of  over  63  per  cent. 
White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are 
almost  exactly  tied  with  batting  averages 
of  a  little  over  52  each. 

As  the  month  ends  many  of  the  leaders 
in  their  respective  classes  have  held  on. 
In  the  White  Rock  group,  however,  Col¬ 
lins  &  Ripper,  from  Iowa,  climbed  into 
first  place  while  P.  S.  Davis  &  Son,  from 
New  Hampshire,  moved  up  to  third  place. 
In  the  Red  alley  two  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  breeders  swapped  places. 
Many  of  the  leading  pens  are  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  the  present  lineup  is  subject 
to  change  without  notice. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

White  Wyandottes.  —  The  Locust, 
Conn.,  182  eggs.  156  points;  Ebenwood 
Farm,  Mass.,  166  eggs,  156  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — Oakland  Farm,  R.  I., 
224  eggs,  203  points ;  Lewis  Farms,  R. 
1.,  218  eggs.  197  points :  F.  C.  Spaulding, 
Jr..  N.  Y.,  212  eggs,  195  points. 

White  Rock-. — Collins  &  Ripper,  Iowa, 
191  eggs,  176  points;  Iloltzapple  Poultry 
Farm  and  Hatchery,  O.,  193  eggs,  172 
points;  P.  S.  Davis  &  Son,  N.  H„  1S5 
eggs,  161  points. 

R.  1.  Reds.  —  George  B.  Treadwell, 
Mass.,  236  eggs,  221  points;  Pine  Hill 
Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  227  eggs,  210 
points ;  Norman  W.  Amidon,  Conn.,  211 
eggs,  207  points;  Sunnycrest  Poultry 
Farm,  Conn.,  235  eggs,  205  points. 

White  Leghorns. — A.  E.  Anthony  & 
Son,  Conn.,  239  eggs,  219  points;  Mead- 
owedge  Farm,  Mass.,  232  eggs,  214 
points;  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  224  eggs,  208 
points;  Geo.  Lowry  Poultry  Farm,  Conn., 
228  eggs,  207  points ;  Codner’s  White 
Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  207  eggs,  197 
points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4.586  eggs,  4,177  points ;  total  to  date, 
17,351  eggs,  15,541  points ;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  63  eggs,  60  points;  best  pen  to 
date,  236  eggs,  221  points ;  average  pen 
total  to  date,  174  eggs,  155  points.. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 70 
White  AVyandottes,  52.2;  130  White 

Rocks,  52.3 ;  120  Barred  Rocks,  71.5 ;  300 
R.  I.  Reds,  63.4 ;  380  White  Leghorns, 
72.4 ;  1,000  average  all  varieties,  65.5. 


Poor  Laying 

I  have  66  pullets  eight  months  old, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Brahmas.  They 
were  on  the  range  until  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  Their  feed  consisted  of  wheat  and 
corn.  Since  they  have  been  in  the  coop 
I  have  been  feeding  them  three  quarts  of 
corn  night  and  morning,  two  quarts  of 
wet  mash  at  noon  and  two  or  three 
beets,  according  to  their  size.  There  is 
dry  masli  before  them  at  all  times.  These 
hens  are  laying  six  to  nine  eggs  a  day.  Is 
this  a  good  average  for  the  time  they 
have  been  in  the  coop?  I  killed  one  of 
these  liens  and  it  weighed  5%  lbs.  Around 
this  hen’s  vent  was  about  a  pound  of  fat. 
Her  liver  was  in  good  condition.  There 
were  no  eggs  formed  in  this  hen.  E.  J.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  ability 
to  lay  in  different  flocks  of  pullets,  but  six 
to  nine  eggs  daily  from  66  pullets  in  De¬ 
cember  is  not  good  production.  Brahmas 
are  not  as  good  layers  as  the  smaller 
breeds,  being  more  particularly  adapted 
to  meat  production,  and  it  may  be  that  a 
considerable  part  of  your  flock  is  made  up 
of  Brahmas.  You  seem  to  be  feeding  well, 
granting  that  you  are  using  a  well-pro¬ 
portioned  mash,  containing  about  one- 
fifth  part  by  weight  of  meat  scrap  or  its 
equivalent  in  milk  products.  Winter  egg 
production  is  greatly  influenced  by  Sum¬ 
mer  development  of  the  pullets.  They  may 
go  into  their  Winter  quarters,  well  ma¬ 
tured  and  in  good  flesh,  ready  to  lay,  or 
they  may  need  more  time  to  mature.  All 
these  things  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  when  criticizing  a  flock.  M.  b.  d. 

I  _ _ _ 

Walnut  Recipes  from 
Oregon 

i  Walnut  Bread. — Three  cups  flour,  one 
cup  sugar,  one  cup  milk,  one-fourth  cup 
shortening,  two  eggs,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one- 
half  cup  walnut  meats  and  seedless  rais¬ 
ins.  Beat  eggs  separately  and  add  last. 
,  Let  rise  20  minutes,  bake  40  minutes. 
•  Two  medium  loaves. 

E  Walnut  Gingerbread. — One  cup  sugar, 
pone-half  cup  molasses,  two  cups  flour,  one 
cup  boiling  water,  one-third  teaspoon 
1  salt,  one  tablespoon  shortening,  one  egg, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  heaping  teaspoon  ginger, 
one-half  cup  walnut  meats,  one-half  cup 
raisins  or  cooked  dried  prunes.  Batter 
should  be  thin.  Mix  all  with  one-half 
cup  water,  stir  till  smooth,  then  add 
other  •  one-half  cup  water.  Be  sure  it  is 
boiling  hot.  Bake  in  a  pan  making  the 
batter  about  two  inches  deep. 

Walnut  Buns. — Make  a  rich  biscuit 
dough,  roll  out  quite  thin  and  spread 
with  butter,  sugar,  cinnamon  nut  meats 
and  raisins  cut  fine.  Roll  up  and  cut 
like  cinnamon  rolls,  flatten  each  piece  so 
the  cut  ends  are  on  top;  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  Nice  to  serve  hot.  MRS,  E.  s. 


r$T  GOD  LIVER  OIL 

Of  Tested  Vitamin  Potency  and  the  only  Quality,  which 
may  be  fed  safely  to  poultry  and  pet  stock. 

5  GALLONS,  $6.75—10  GALLONS,  $13 
Special  Price  for  30  Gallon  Drums 
F.  O.  B.  N.  Y. 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
<534  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Heater 

for  poultry  pails— sheep  and  hog  troughs.  Operating 
cost  very  cheap. 

$1.75  each 

H.  R.  FRANCE,  4  Moffatt  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


48  Months’  Poultry  Service  for  $1.00 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

Regular  3-yeav  subscription,  $1 ,  offers  1  extra  year  if 
you  return  $1  with  this  advertisement  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  Poultryman,  4- A  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 
SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  locan  Are.,  Jersey  City,  J?,  J. 


Poultry  Paper  12 


Paste  or  pin  this  ad  on  a  lotter  with  your  name  and 
address  and  mail  it  to  us  with  25c.,  (stamps  or  coin) 

h «  m-t  12  issues.  American  Poultry  Journal 
540  South  Clark  Street  ^  Chicago.  Illinois 
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AGAIN  LEADING  AT 
NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  season,  Moss  Fai  m  Reds  are 
leading  all  breeds  at  New  York  State  (L.  I.) 
Contest  during  period  when  egg  prices  are 
highest. 

Trapnested— Blood -Tested 
Pedigreed  for  34  Years 
All  Stock  from  Our  Own  Strain 
Winter  Broiler  Chicks— extra  hardy,  fast 
growing  strain.  Hatches  every  week. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Baby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs  at  substantial  reductions 
from  last  year’s  prices.  Special  Discount  al¬ 
lowed  on  orders  placed  before  January  15. 
Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEtfoRO^MASS. 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY- 


our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 

1  Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY 
1 207  Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  ■ 


$1  Text  Book  FREE 


to  readers  living  east  of  Mississippi  Elver, 
our  1932  Year  Book,  entirely  new  edition, 
beautifully  illustrated.  A  complete  guide 
to  success  in  the  poultry  business.  Write 
for  your  copy  today. 

67  Fores!  Road, 
Methuen,  Mass. 


LORD  FARMS 


WALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Reds,  Black  and  White  Giants 
Anconas  and  White  Leghorns.  Breeders 
culled  by  Lloyd  Baker.  State  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Male  birds  used  of  Pedigree  Breed¬ 
ing.  Before  ordering  Chicks  get  our  Free 
Catalog. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  N,  Greenca.tle,  Pa. 

Super 

w  Oualilv 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Heavy 
Mixed.  We  ship  every  Tuesday.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D 
W  rite  for  delivered  prices. 

F.  C.  ROM  I G,  Veterinarian  -  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
New  York  State  Supervised  i  ir  w-,  p  «  p 

WHITE  LEGHORN  UJLAJLKLLb 

Vigorous,  range  reared  birds.  Sired  by  R.  O.  P.  males 
from  250-300  eggs.  Vaccinated  and  B.  W.  I).  Free.  Price 
S4.00  each.  10%  discount  on  orders  of  10  or  more 

COBBLE  STONE  FARM  SUFFERN,  N.  Y. 

PARKS  ^AY6 


Dr.  Romig’s  o'ZZ.  Chicks 


Eggs  and  Chicks  40%  Below  1929  Prices 

America’s  Oldest  and  Greatest  Laying  strain  of  Rocks 
Carefully  Selected,  Trapnested  and  Pedigreed  for  EGG3 
since  1889.  Greatest  Contest  Winners- World  Record 
Don't  Buy  until  you  have  read  Parks'  Catalog.  It's 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  Y  ALTOONA,  PA 


“Purebred”  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

$13.00  per  100-$  110  per  1000. 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10.00  Per  100. 

Prompt  service,  C.  O.  D.,  lOO*  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

C1I AS.  F.  EWING  lit.  3  McCLUliE,  PA. 


TESTED  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

Large  heavy  strain.  lOOfS  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

$12.00— 100  $57.50—600  $110.00—1000 

SMITH'S  VALLONIA  HATCHERY,  Box  85,  NEW  BERLIN,  PA. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks 


Connecticut  accredited  stock, 

SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn 


IMMIIIIIimilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  balance 
struck  at  any  time.  Simple 
and  Practical. 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  Weil  30th  St..  New  York 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Permanganate  for  Poultry 

What  do  you  think  about  tho  use  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  poultry  drink¬ 
ing  water?  Is  it  advisable  to  use  it  the 
year  round?  Has  it  any  affect  on  the 
quality  of  the  egg  or  color  of  the  yolk? 
Is  it  effective  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
such  diseases  as  roup,  chickenpox,  fowl 
typhoid,  etc.,  through  tin;  drinking  wa¬ 
ter?  At  what  strength  is  it  most  effec¬ 
tive?  s.  J.  15. 

New  Jersey. 

Potassium  permanganate  is  a  germi¬ 
cide,  or  germ  destroyer,  of  considerable  ef¬ 
fectiveness  under  favorable  conditions.  It 
must  be  used  in  sufficient  strength  to  be 
of  value,  however,  and  it  loses  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  upon  contact  with  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  It  has  some  use  in  medicine  and 


ited,  being  of  use  probably  only  as  a  de¬ 
ferent  of  the  multiplication  of  disease  I 
germs  in  the  water  itself. 

Little  is  now  heard  of  it  in  comparison 
with  its  former  popularity,  but  it  is  still 
used  and  is  harmless  in  any  proportion 
that  the  fowls  will  be  likely  to  accept.  A 
very  small  amount  gives  the  water  a 
pretty  color  and  it  is  usually  advised  in 
the  amount  that  will  color  the  water  a 
wine  red.  If  one's  eye  cannot  readily  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  color  when  seen,  the  propor¬ 
tions  used  by  different  poultrymen  must 
vary  considerably,  which  is  not  likely  to 
do  any  harm.  It  is  astringent  in  taste 
and  not  favored  by  fowls  as  a  drink, 
though  I  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  kept  before  them  the  year  around 


The  Rye  That  Grew  After  the  Corn 


surgery,  being  one  of  the  antidotes  to 
snake  venom  when  it  can  be  injected  into 
the  fang  wound  and  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  venom  injected  by  the  rep¬ 
tile.  Practical  means  of  accomplishing 
this  when  snake  bites  are  not  expected 
are  quite  likely  to  be  wanting.  It  was 
formerly  used  to  disinfect  the  hands  of 
the  surgeon  before  an  operation,  the  stain 
being  removed  by  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
before  operative  procedures  began.  Its 
uses  in  internal  medicine  are  not  im¬ 
portant. 

Potassium  permanganate  long  enjoyed 
great  popularity  as  a  disinfectant  that 


so  far  as  its  harmfulness  is  concerned.  If 
its  taste  or  color  led  to  the  ingestion  of 
too  little  water,  it  would  he  harmful. 

It  has  no  effect  upon  the  egg’s  appear¬ 
ance  or  taste  and  cannot  cure  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  roup,  typhoid,  etc.  If  it  had  any 
virtues  in  prevention,  it  would  be  simply 
as  a  destroyer  of  the  germs  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  before  they  became  housed  in  the 
body  of  the  bird.  That,  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  of  exposure  to  the  solution  might 
be  accomplished. 

As  to  what  I  think  of  its  value  in  the 
poultry  yard,  1  think  that  that  value  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  and  is  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  cleanliness  that  con¬ 
stant  care  makes  possible  and  usually 
neglected.  To  use  permanganate  of  potash 
in  the  drinking  .water  and  neglect  that 


Tull  Corn  on  Long  Island 


could  be  administered  in  drinking  water 
to  protect  chickens  from  disease  germs, 
the  idea  being  that  it  would  kill  the  germs 
in  the  water  and  in  the  body  of  the  chick¬ 
en.  If  used  in  sufficient  strength,  it 
might  destroy  disease  germs  in  drinking 
water  but  would  have  to  be  kept  from 
contact  with  the  organic  matter  upon 
which  it  would  spend  it  strength.  That 
would  mean  clean  vessels  at  all  times,  a 
matter  more  easy  to  attend  to  in  the  sur¬ 
gery  than  in  the  poultry  house.  The  so¬ 
lution  could  not  affect  germs  already  in 
the  passages  of  the  chick’s  head  or  body 
because  it  could  not  come  into  contact 
with  them  and  its  virtues  would  soon  be 
lost  in  contact  with  the  secretions  of  the 
body.  All  of  which  indicates  that  the 
value  of  this  chemical  must  be  very  lim- 


leanliness  that  makes  up  the  greater 
part  of  sanitation  would  be  to  go  lame  in 
one’s  methods  and  invite  trouble. 

M.  B.  I). 


Tall  Corn  and  Rye  on 
Long  Island 

On  page  1087  mention  was  made  of  the 
large  rye  grown  by  Max  Gruber,  near 
.Man orville,  Long  Island. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  show  the  rye 
field,  and  the  corn  growing  on  this  land 
the  year  before.  As  may  be  seen,  this 
corn  was  very  tall,  some  of  it  14  feet, 
and  well  eared. 

The  rye  ran  from  six  to  seven  feet  tall, 
the  35-acre  field  averaging  21  bushels  per 
acre. 


WHY  HUBBARD  CHICKS 
MAKE  SURE  PROFITS! 


lop-sided, 
six-sided, 
been  em- 
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R.I.REDS 


Clip 
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Mail 


Breeding  for  eggs  or  type  can  be 
Ilubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is 
livery  one  of  these  features  lias 
pliasized  for  years : 

Outstanding  Vigor — Strong  constitutions  inbred  for  generations. 

Low  Mortality — Many  customers  raise  more  than  they  pay  for. 

Heavy  Egg  Production — High  flock  averages  mean  large  profits. 

Large  Size  Eggs — 24  ounces  minimum  selected  for  15  years. 

Fast,  Uniform  Growth — Gulls  eliminated  with  Hubbard  Chicks. 

Early  Maturity — Egg  production  4%  to  5  months. 

\\  ith  every  one  of  our  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years  by  State 
University — with  8,000  breeding  birds  on  our  own  farms — with 
chick,  every  egg,  under  our  personal  control — you  play  SAFE, 
EVERY  standpoint ! 

We  Guarantee  Full  SATISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  adjust  promptly,  in  cash  or 
replacement,  as  desired.  Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Our  1032  catalog  has  been  written  largely  by  our  customers, 
who  give  facts  and  figures  on  their  results  with  Hubbard 
Farms’  chicks.  LTse  coupon  now. 

“ Order  Ilubbard  Chicks  Early — Play  Safe  ALL  Ways ” 


every 

from 


to 


also  LEGHORNS  Sit  our  Western 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  Walpole,  N.H. 
Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 

Name,... . .  *... . 

Address  .  . 


New  York  _ 
Plant 


Order  Now  — Save  15% 

Our  1932  prices  on  WENE  Chicks  have  been  shaved 
to  equate  with  present  conditions.  In  addition,  we  will 
allow  on  orders  mailed  before  January  5tli  a  soecial 
Ere  Season  Discount  of  up  to  15#. 

WENE’S  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  have  been  personal¬ 
ly  bred  by  Elmer  H.  Wene  for  the  production  of  large 

Write  for  details  of  Pre- 
FRE10  illustrated  Catalog  e\i>l 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT. 


On  Your  1932  Chicks 

chalk-white  eggs,  such  as  command  a  premium  at  the 
New  Jersey  Auctions  and  other  markets. 

We  were  pioneers  in  introducing  Cross-Breeds  for 
the  production  of  market  poultry.  Seven  years’ 
continuous  blood-testing  give  ample  health  protec¬ 
tion. 

Season  Discount  Offer  and 
aining  our  breeding  methods. 

A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


LegHorns-Reds^RocKsAVyandottes 


”!fs  wiU  gi‘t.  ifM tl>  rices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth* 'hUhert'o  * un^ 

k  o  n  Mil-  hallcross  broiler  chicks 

These  arc  real  QUALITY  cliieks.  Write  for  prices.  E  REACTOR  being  found. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm_ Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Experts  Recommend  This  Method 
..  .To  Prevent  Coccidiosis/ 


Poultry  experts,  experienced  poultrymen  and  over 
100  Agricultural  Colleges  are  using  the  A E ROIL  D1S- 
INFECTIN’G  TORCH  as  a  means  of  preventing  Ooc- 
cidiosis  and  other  diseases  fatal  to  poultry.  They 
have  found  that  the  AEROIL  TORCH,  with  its  broad, 
flat  flame,  is  the  ONLY  effective  weapon  against  the 
Coccidiosis  parasite. 

The  AEROIL  Hi SINFECTING  TORCH  generates  a 
heat  of  2,000’F.  which  kills  INSTANTLY  all  germs, 
parasites,  spores,  fleas,  mites — every  living  organism. 
As  a  result,  poultry  houses,  brooders,  utensils,  are 
100%  germ-free.  Send  for  FREE  Bulletin  t)0-UXC, 
which  contains  much  valuable  information  by  experts 
on  sanitation,  feeding  etc. 

AEROIL  BURNER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

561  Park  Ave.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

176  N.  Wicker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

460  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

KILL  WEEDS  WITH  FIRE 

Vermont  Bred  Chicks 

from 

Highest  Producing  and  Best  Known  Strains 

Reds  -  Barred  Rocks  -  Leghorns  -  Crossbreds 

All  State  Tested  and  Certified 

Write  now  for  1932  Catalog.  You  can  be  sure  of 
Maximum  Health,  Vigor  and  Profit  from  our  chicks. 

Mapleglen  Poultry  Farm,  Proctor,  Vt. 

HEARTY  S88S  CHICKS 

White  anil  Barred  Hocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Hatches  weekly.  100#  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  prices. 
I’KOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Rox  2  REAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Tancred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  They  are  two  of  America’s  heaviest 
producers  ol’  large  white  eggs.  Every  mating  for  years 
hack  of  our  white  beauties  has  been  carefully  selected 
from  first  class  stock.  Write  for  prices  and  circular 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  F.  B. Leister, Prop.,  Box  49,  McAliilervillc.pT 


nnnillMAXb  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  (both  combs)  351-eggs. 
DIyU  It  11  Australorps,  Bd.  Rocks.  V.  V.  FELTON, G.iillipolis,  O 

U«¥s-«r  riiinlrc  Barred  ltocks  and  K.  I. 
DdUy  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 

broilers.  Orders  hooked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEN  IIATCIIERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seuford,  Delaware 

n*kir  rKJnlrc  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Wyan- 
Baoy  UIllLKa  dottes.  Reds,  $11.  Leghorns,  $10, 
Prompt  shipment,  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  100#  live  del. 
guaranteed.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Madison,  N.  J. 


w 


HITE  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds— Broilers,  Breeding 
Hens  and  Pullets.  MACKINTOSH,  Rio  Vista,  Alpine,  N.  J. 


nor  PUinLo  Purebred  Barred  Rocks  $10  per  100. 
yUalllj  VJIIICKS  The  Mae  Lueas  Hatchery,  Smyrna,  llel. 

SELECTED  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  blackhead  for  20  yrs. 
REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

TURKEYS  NARK  AGANSETTS,  purebred,  wond¬ 
erful  color  t 


A.  if. 


and  type  priced  very  reasonable. 

CHAMBERS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


/^IANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS— From  first-class 
Vj  Flock. 


8rone?heers  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

i'DS  fT^epy-taanndgS  «* 

the  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Hollywood  & 
l*erns  strains  Booking  for  February  and 
March  now— S90.00  per  1,000  * 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS— EGGS 

National*  and'jfew ^fork  Egg  Contests  ^Uscfohi^Sf*^ 
headedObyCia00r289O1^Un  ‘p3®1  e‘P’  Accredited  flocks 
Livability^ guafantefd*  "c^’Taf  Blood-tested. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE  Box  35  Elina  OHIO 

A 

CH1X 

■a-ww.VA#  |IOr  I  ,uuu. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 

RELIABLE  CHICKS 

1JU7b^nt^i^skS^  Low3 Prices^*  *“d 
Member— Nh°J. 

Reliable  Hatchery  Inc.,  229  French  St,,  New  Brunswick  N.  J. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  empire 

100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  *7  per  ,00  All  per 

from  my  own  breeders.  100°  per  cent  StatfgTWeU  ?re 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D  >  Free  T «kf„iT,e-sted 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price  My’ birds 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  earlv 

sir 

HUSKY  BABY  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.  O.  I>. 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . *10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  u  ,,,, 

Prepaid  live  arrival  guaranteed 

J.  A,  BAUMGARDNER  Bo,  2  g  Be^Sonn.,  p, 

ULSB’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 

shb)V  r  oiXDd'  ”  ^  e*  °  week  1  y 3  a  I "  °w! 
Ship  ("O.  U.  or  cash  — 100#  arrival  guar. 

Jas.  E.  Llsh,  Box  R,  Reaver  Springs,  I’a, 

Barred  Rocks..  $11.00—100 
K.  I.  Reds .  11.00— 100 

HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

1  rompt  delivery  on  heavy  laying  strains  of  Leghorns 
Rocks,  Reds.  S14.00  per  hundred.  ’ 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Black  Giant  Cockerels 

Magnificent  birds  from  State  supervised  and  blood 
stock,  $4.00  and  $6.00  each.  Pullets,  $1.50  each?  Book  fog 
orders  for  Baby  Chicks.  D,  c  R.  HOFF,  NeShanic?N  J 

S— Gj f OltN  from  our  R.  O.P.  Breed 

COCKERELS  erS‘  Foteree811'8"1' 

Nf NNYSIDK  POULTRY  FARM.  Frien.NMn.  Y.t  Torli 


PURE 

BRED 


CHICKS 


Hatchina  EdflS  2-LRe<ls.  State  tested.  100#  clean 

LaHa  No  reactors.  Choice  strain  ner 

hundred.  BRIGGS  POULTRY  FARM,  Mansfield,  Mass. 


able.  I 


Best  of  breeding  and  quality.  Prices  reason- 
K,  KIIMMT,  Supt,,  Ojdiir  Farm,  Purchase,  Y*  i 


DARRED  Rock  Hatching  Eggs— Blood-tested,  360— S21 

D  Cockerels,  $5.  A  J.  DAY,  R.  8,  Auburn,  New  York 

1  Gray  Toulouse  Gander  f££fr S:  $15.00 

2  one  year  old,  S5.00  each.  2  trios  White  China  Geese 

3  years  old  $16  OO  per  trio.  2  young  trios,  $7  oo 
each.  C.  SQLIKH  -  -  -  Deans,  New  Jersey 

TNUCJv  LINGS — Mammoth  White  Pekins.  best  quality* 
Prompt  delivery.  L.  HAMBLIN  .  Wilson,  New  York 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


The  First  Mercy 

Ox  and  ass  at  Bethlehem 
On  a  night,  ye  know  of  them  : 

We  were  only  creatures  small 
Hid  by  shadows  on  the  wall. 

We  were  swallow,  moth  and  mouse ; 
The  Child  was  born  in  our  house, 

And  the  bright  eyes  of  us  three 
Peeped  at  Ilis  Nativity. 

Hands  of  peace  upon  that  place 
Hushed  our  beings  for  a  space — 

Quiet  feet  and  folded  wing, 

Nor  a  sound  of  anything. 

With  a  moving  star  we  crept 
Closer  when  the  Baby  slept : 

Men  who  guarded  where  He  lay 
Moved  to  frighten  us  away. 

But  the  Babe,  awakened,  laid 
Love  on  things  that  were  afraid, 

With  so  sweet  a  gesture  He 
Called  us  to  Ilis  Company. 

— Bruce  Blunt  in  the 
London  Mercury. 

* 

It  is  so  customary  nowadays  to  hear 
disparagement  of  Christmas  as  a  season 
of  vanity,  selfish  display,  greed  and 
covetousness  that  we  like  to  point  out 
the  other  side.  Some  of  our  cynics  de¬ 
clare  that  Christmas  gifts  are  themselves 
dictated  by  self-interest — that  they  are 
meanly  offered  in  the  hope  of  a  return 
■ — with  interest — or  are  an  exhibition  of 
Vanity.  And  yet,  who  would  dare  to  say 
this  of  a  mother,  who  deprives  herself  to 
give  happiness  to  her  children,  or  of  the 
girl  who  willingly  foregoes  some  little^ 
vanity  for  the  pleasure  of  her  parents? 
People  who  make  Christmas  a  burden 
and  a  tax  show  the  same  attitude 
throughout  the  year — their  own  false 
standards  of  living  are  to  blame,  and  not 
this  holy  festival. 

We  like  to  keep  up  all  the  old  family 
customs,  with  the  family  gifts,  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  holly  and  mistletoe,  and  the  plum 
pudding  and  mince  pies  made  by  ances¬ 
tral  recipes.  However,  the  modern  table, 
even  at  Christmas,  is  not  quite  as  lavish 
as  a  century  or  so  ago.  We  read,  at 
Thanksgiving  time,  of  a  typical  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  dinner  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  when  Washington  was  President.  It 
included  “turkey,  ducks,  hams,  chickens, 
beef,  pig,  tarts,  creams,  custards,  jellies, 
trifles,  floating  islands,  sweetmeats  of  20 
sorts,  whipped  sillabubs,  fruits,  raisins, 
almonds,  pears  and  peaches,  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  beer,  porter, 
punch  and  rum.”  No  doubt  Christmas 
would  add  to  that  menu  plum  pudding  in 
blazing  brandy,  and  mince  pies  of  capa¬ 
cious  size.  We  fear  our  ancestors  ate  too 
much  and  drank  too  much,  at  their  fes¬ 
tivals,  and  yet  in  many  ways  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct  were  far  more  rigid  than 
ours. 

We  sometimes  feel  that  some  of  our 
most  scornful  critics  of  Christmas  giving 
use  that  attitude  chiefly  as  camouflage, 
but  this  year  there  are  many  tales  of 
struggle  and  poverty,  and  we  hope  those 
who  can  give  will  remember  the  neces¬ 
sitous,  as  well  as  those  of  their  own 
household.  We  must  remember,  too,  that 
■this  is  the  children's  festival,  and  some¬ 
times  what  seems  a  trivial  deprivation  to 
an  adult,  may  darken  life  for  a  child.  To 
make  children  happy,  to  give  comfort  to 
the  aged,  and  to  remember  those  whose 
lives  are  hard  and  pleasures  scanty — are 
not  these  the  things  that  bring  to  every 
heart  the  veritable  spirit  of  Christmas? 


Seen  in  the  Shops 

We  noted  cooking  vessels  and  other 
kitchen  ware  made  of  Allegheny  metal, 
a  chrome-nickel  alloy.  It  is  bright  and 
silvery  in  color,  and  is  said  to  wear  in¬ 
definitely,  is  impervious  to  food  acids, 
will  not  rust,  corrode,  or  form  verdigris. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  metal  forming 
those  glittering  silvery  stripes  down  the 
Avails  of  the  great  Empire  Htate  building 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Waldorf-Astoria, 
so  evidently  it  vvithstands  Aveather  as  well 
as  kitchen  uses. 

We  saAV  some  of  those  short  lapm 
coats  ( other Avise  bunnies)  for  $17.44  re- 
eentlv.  They  are  smart  and  girlish,  but 
this  fur  is  not  expected  to  stand  hard 

wear.  ,  . 

Among  children  s.  games  that  may  be 
played  indoors  is  bristle  archery.  It  con¬ 


sists  of  an  easel,  which  supports  a  bristle 
target,  two  boivs,  and  four  bristle-tipped 
arrows.  There  are  no  sharp  points,  as 
the  bristle  target  holds  the  bristle  arrow, 
so  it  is  a  safe  toy.  It  is  listed  among 
toys  for  children  from  four  to  eight  years, 
and  a  set  costs  94  cents. 

Looking  for  a  new  egg  beater,  we 
bought  one  that  is  operated  by  pressing 
doAvn  on  the  top  and  then  allowing  it  to 
come  back.  There  is  a  spiral  rod  in  the 
center,  which  causes  the  group  of  Avires 
at  the  bottom  to  revolve  very  rapidly.  It 
seems  less  effort  than  turning  a  Avkeel, 
and  cost  39  cents. 

Flat,  round-ended  tweezers  that  cost 
only  four  cents  were  offered  as  a  .straw¬ 
berry  liuller  and  chicken  pin-feather  re¬ 
mover. 

Rather  unusual  is  a  square  egg  frying- 
pan,  divided  into  four  compartments.  We 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


730  —  Charming  Day 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
IS.  30  years.  36.  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re- 
<1  uires  3%  yds.  of 
3!)-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  lining.  Ten 
cents. 


718 — For  Dress  Oc¬ 
casions.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14.  16.  18.  20  years, 
36,  38  and  40-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  2V4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
all-over  lace.  The 
separate  jacket  takes 
2%  yds.  _  of  39-in. 
material.  ‘Ten  cents. 

Winter  Fashion  J 


811  —  Jacket-like 

Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18,  20  years,  36 
a  n  d  38-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  Avith 
1  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  2%  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


588  —  Smart  replum 


Model.  This 

style 

is 

designed  in 

sizes 

6, 

8,  10.  12 

and 

14 

years.  Size 

8 

re- 

quires  2% 

yds. 

of 

35-in.  material  Avith 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 
Lgazine,  10  cents. 


like  our  eggs  round,  but  this  pan  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  French  toast  and  some 
fried  sandAviehes.  It  cost  89  cents. 

A  set  of  six  sandwich  cutters  in  fancy 
shapes  cost  42  cents.  They  make  the 
sandwiches  look  very  festive,  and  arc  also 
nice  for  the  little  relishes  knoivn  as 
canapes,  Avhicli  one  of  our  friends  de¬ 
scribes  as  open-faced  samhviches. 

A  dryer  for  dishcloths  consists  of  three 
bars  like  a  clothes  dryer,  which  will  fold 
back  against  the  Avail.  The  bars  are  14 
inches  long,  and  enameled  in  a  variety  of 
colors.  The  dryer  costs  22  cents. 

A  small  curved  crook  with  a  handle  is 
a  butter  curler,  Avith  which  you  can  shave 
off  individual  portions  in  attractive  curls. 
It  costs  39  cents.  Then  there  is  a  little 
mincer,  costing  23  cents,  with  which  one 
may  chop  herbs,  Aregetables,  etc.,  without 
any  risk  of  chopping  the  fingers.  An  egg 
separator  is  shaped  like  a  small  wire 
ladle  that  hooks  over  the  edge  of  a  cup 
allowing  the  white  to  drip  through, 
while  the  yolk  remains  in  the  separator. 


“Acres  of  Diamonds” 

Thanksgiving  came  Avith  an  unusually 
long  list  of  blessings  this  year,  for  which 
we  were  duly  thankful.  The  little  daugh¬ 
ter  that  came  to  us  last  Spring  is  not 
the  least  of  these,  you  may  be  sure,  for 
she  is  so  sunny  and  strong  and  SAveet. 
Thanks  to  our  oAvn  industry  as  Avell  as  to 
the  Powers  that  made  our  garden  groAV, 
avc  have  plenty  of  food  for  Winter  and 
Avood  to  keep  us  warm.  I  told  the  boys, 
aged  four  and  two-and-a-lialf,  a  little 
about  city  life.  It  aatis  little  enough  that 
I  could  tell  them  for  my  oavii  information 
comes  almost  entirely  second-hand,  but 
enough  to  make  them  thankful  that  they 
had  fields  and  woods  to  Avander  about  in 
and  a  big  backyard  and  orchard  for  a 
playground,  AA'ith  never  a  “keep  off  the 
grass”  sign  in’ sight. 

Noav  Christmas  and  Ncav  Year's  are 
just  ahead.  I  have  been  planning  Christ¬ 
mas  for  the  children  all  the  year.  It 
seemed  as  though  there  would  probably 
be  feAv  pennies  indeed  to  spare  at  holiday 
time,  which  so  unfortunately  coincides 
Avith  fax  time,  so  Avhenever  I  have  found 
anything  that  I  thought  would  especially 
please  the  boys,  I  have  managed  .somehow 
to  get  it.  until  I  have  quite  a  cupboard 
full,  under  lock  and  key  you  may  he 
sure.  It  1ms  seemed  a  year  of  miracles. 
Such  pitifully  small  amounts  of  money 
have  seemed  to  stretch  to  cover  so  much 
ground.  Not  the  smallest  of  our  step¬ 
ping-stones  has  come  from  the  income 
from  my  writing.  I  began  to  do  a  few 
things  years  ago  and  was  quite  successful 
in  getting  articles  published,  but  I  found 
other  Avork  that  for  the  time  being  paid 
better,  and  the  most  ambitious  thing  I 
Avrote  was  returned  from  more  than  one 
magazine,  so  I  drifted  out  of  the  habit  of 
thinking  on  paper.  But  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  came  and  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
stay  at  home,  I  began  again  to  think  of 
things  in  Avhich  I  thought  others  might 
be  interested,  so  I  started  writing  again. 

Always  in  the  back  of  my  mind  has 
been  a  story  that  expresses  my  inspira¬ 
tion.  Probably  hundreds  of  other  readers 
of  The  II.  N.-Yr.  either  read  in  the 
American  Magazine  or  heard  Dr.  Russell 
II.  CouAvell  tell  the  story  of  “Acres  of 
Diamonds.”  It  AA'as  my  privilege  to  do 
both,  and  although  I  hai'e  no  copy,  and 
years  have  dimmed  my  memory  of  it.  yet 
it  so  impressed  me  that  I  think  I  can  tell 
enough  so  that  perhaps  others  may  get 
its  moral,  and  I  truly  hope  may  find 
their  OAvn  Goleonda. 

The  story  goes  that  a  certain  East  In¬ 
dian  peasant  Avas  very  discontented  Avith 
his  poverty-stricken  lot.  At  last  he 
sought  a  fortune-teller  to  discover  a  royal 
road  to  Avealth,  and  the  Avise  man  told 
him  to  go  and  search  for  a  place  Avhere 
clear  water  rippled  over  shining  sands  in 
the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  for  there  he 
would  find  acres  of  diamonds.  The  man 
sold  his  poor  little  farm  and  set  out. 
Throughout  the  world  he  traveled,  search¬ 
ing  streams  and  lakes  and  seasides,  and 
died  at  last,  still  without  attaining  his 
goal.  But  one  evening  the  tenant  of  his 
former  farm.  avIio  had  been  industrious 
and  managed  to  make  a  good  living  Avhere 
his  predecessor  had  Avell  nigh  starved, 
Avent  to  the  brook  for  Avater,  and  as  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  upon  the 
rippling  water,  the  peasant  was  attracted 
by  the  brilliance  of  the  pebbles  which 
shone  among  the  sands  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  He  gathered  a  feAv  and  their 
radiance  in  his  hand  convinced  him  that 
they  Avere  no  ordinary  stones.  He  hur¬ 
ried  with  them  to  the  nearest  village  and 
found  that  they  Avere  really  diamonds, 
and  as  the  mines  were  developed  he 
found  himself  fabulously  rich,  for  he 
owned  literally  acres  of  diamonds. 

This  legend  has  done  much  to  keep  me 
satisfied  with  my  lot,  and  I  have  always 
been  thankful  for  knowing  it.  I  know  it 
is  true  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  In¬ 
dian  peasant,  but  in  every  case.  Each 
one  of  us  is  hoav  the  possessor  of  wealth 
if  avc  will  but  discover  where  it  lies.  It 
is  close  at  hand,  not  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  While  I  am  sure  that  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  land  that 
Ave  own  are  capable  of  producing  much 
more  than  they  are  noAv  doing,  I  am 
equally  certain  that  my  true  “acres  of 
diamonds”  lie  within  the  confines  of  my 
own  mind.  If  I  can  only  have  ambition 
or  am  sufficiently  driven  to  dig,  each  new 
vein  that  I  discover  is  richer  than  those 
before.  This  is  not  true  for  all,  I  appre¬ 
ciate.  Many  have  skill  Avith  their  hands, 
and  truly  others  find  fortunes  in  their 
farms,  often  most  unexpectedly,  in  these 
most  stringent  times. 

In  the  Ncav  lrear’s  season,  Ayhen  we  are 
taking  inventory  of  our  material  goods.  I 
Avonder  if  it  isn’t  Avise  to  consider  the 
other  things  a\’C  have,  even  our  dreams. 
I  don’t  think  it  is  Avise  to  plunge — take  a 
handful  of  your  pebbles  to  the  town  first 
— keep  your  hand  to  the  pIoav  and  keep 
plugging  along  until  you  are  sure  you  are 
right.  They  may  be  only  pebbles,  but 
who  knows,  they  may  be  diamonds? 

BLANCHE  AVILI.IS  TKERISE. 


Chocolate  Doughnuts 

Two  eggs,  one  tablespoon  melted  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  SAveet  milk,  three-fourths  cup 
sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  tAvo  table¬ 
spoons  melted  chocolate,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla,  three  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Sift  together  flour,  bak¬ 
ing  poAvder  and  salt.  Beat  the  eggs  and 
add  to  them  the  sugar,  chocolate,  butter 
and  milk,  then  the  vanilla.  Stir  in  the 
sifted  flour.  Mold  and  fry  in  deep  fat, 
cool,  then  sprinkle  with  sugar. 


Home  Comforts 

Not  luxuries.  Not  electric  furnishings, 
flat-iron,  refrigerator,  stove,  vacuum 
cleaner  and  so  on,  but  just  a  feAv  inexpen¬ 
sive  little  things  to  add  to  the  comfort  in 
the  homes  Avhere  the  monthly  check  is 
small.  At  the  approach  of  cold  days  here 
in  the  Northeastern  States  there  is  com¬ 
fort  in  a  Avarm  room  Avith  its  easy  chairs 
and  sunny  Avindows.  A  plant  or  tAvo,  some 
ferns  and  trailing  vines  make  up  the 
beauty.  To  save  steps  I  Avould  have  in 
every  room  three  things,  namely,  a  small 
pad  and  pencil  and  a  10-cent  pair  of 
scissors  !  They  need  not  be  in  sight,  but 
Id,  the  drawer  of  desk  or  table  or  bureau. 
M  e  are  ahvays  jotting  down  or  marking 
or  labeling  or  taking  some  message. 
Again,  the  scissors  are  used  many  times 
each  day.  in  the  guest  room  they  help 
to  furnish  the  workbox.  In  the  kitchen 
they  cut  twine  and  paper,  lettuce  and  cab¬ 
bage.  On  the  porch  is  a  pair  for  cut¬ 
ting  garden  floAvers.  In  the  back  room 
is  a  pair  hanging  near  a  ball  of  stout 
cord.  Even  the  attic  is  not  Avithout  them. 
There  are  several  pairs — good  ones — in 
the  seAving-room,  so  if  the  Avork  basket  is 
taken  out-of-doors  it  never  lacks  its 
shears.  The  scissors  are  not  carried 
away  from  the  darning  basket  any  more 
than  the  pencil  and  pad  are  removed 
from  the  telephone  stand. 

A  great  comfort  is  my  dollar  coat ! 
Needing  something  to  Avear  over  a  thin 
blue  sport  dress  just  for  one  day  at  a 
beach,  I  bought  four  yards  of  figured  cot¬ 
ton  broadcloth,  blue  and  black.  It  AA-as 
satisfactory  then  and  it  has  been  Avorn 
often  since.  The  cool  mornings  demand  a 
little  more  warmth  than  my  house  dress 
affords,  so  this  is  an  extra.  It  is  just  the 
thing,  to  put  on,  too,  if  the  rooms  are  too 
cool  in  the  evening.  I  have  Avorn  it  in 
yard  and  garden,  and  it  Avashes  Avell. 

Another  convenience  is  a  roll  of  the 
tAvo-ineh  wide  adhesive  plaster.  A  lovely 
old  bowl  developed  a  small  hole.  With  a 
patch  of  plaster  outside  and  in  the  leak 
Avas  stopped  and  the  howl  has  held  earth 
for  many  months,  making  an  attractive 
flower  pot.  Areas  of  plaster  on  leaky 
milk  pans  have  resisted  many  Avasliings 
and  scaldings  as  have  two  AvashboAvls 
treated  the  same  Avay.  Physical  comfort 
is  obtained  by  the  application  of  small 
pieces  of  the  adhesive  on  calloused  feet. 
Bathing  may  go  on  as  usual,  but  the  ad¬ 
hesive  remains  for  several  days  if  the 
plaster  is  of  good  quality.  I  often  re¬ 
pair  torn  pasteboard  boxes  with  it.  Its 
upper  face  holds  ink  so  it  makes  good 
markers  Avheu  stuck  on  specimens  of 
rocks  and  minerals. 

I  conclude  with  a  description  of  the 
eternity  box.  When  the  first  baby  Avas 
expected  I  spent  some  pleasurable  time 
in  covering  and  fitting  out  a  maternity 
box.  After  it  had  served  its  purpose 
three  times,  and  after  the  children  had 
become  linguistic  sufficiently  to  speak  of 
it  as  the  “Eternity  Box.”  I  accepted  the 
name  and  planned  to  fill  it  with  various 
things  for  the  convenience  of  any  nurse 
who  might  have  to  come  to  our.  family.  It 
makes  me  feel  comfortable  to  know  it  is 
in  readiness  for  emergency  or  for  long 
illness.  Besides  many  worn  sheets  and 
blankets  there  is  a  pile  of  cloths  that  Avere 
formerly  the  lower  parts  of  slips,  shirts 
and  nightgowns.  There  are  bed  slippers, 
toilet  powder,  a  thermometer,  Aaseline, 
metal  liot-water  bottle  and  rolls  of  ster¬ 
ilized  gauze  and  cotton  as  Avell  as  strips 
for  bandages;  short  kimonos  and  a  bath¬ 
robe.  and  always  a  new  box  of  adhesive 
plaster.  Ever  so  many  more  articles  are 
in  this  box,  and  any  Avoman  may  have  a 
similar  one,  more  complete  and  as  elab¬ 
orate  as  desired.  Of  course  ours  con¬ 
tains  “pad  and  pencil,  and  scissors.” 

PHYLLIS  PERKY. 


Variations  in  Braided  Rugs 

What:  may  be  called  a  “star”  rug  Avas 
odd  and  very  pretty.  It  was  large,  about 
seven  feet  across.  The  center  was  made 
as  any  ordinary  round  braided  rug,  sewed 
together  until  the  center  Avas  tAvo  feet 
across..  Then  the  rug  Avas  divided  evenly 
into  eighths,  marked  by  placing  a  pin  in 
each  space.  These  Avill  make  eight  points. 
Later  as  the  braids  enlarge  the  rug  they 
Avill  develop  into  eight  scallops.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  sewing  of  the  braid  to  the  first 
pin,  then  extend  the  braid  right  out 
straight  from  the  center  of  the  rug  for 
the  distance  of  one  foot.  Turn  the  braid 
back.  seAving  in  place  until  the  center  is 
reached  again.  Continue  sewing  the  braid 
until  the  next  pin  is  reached  and  the  per¬ 
formance  is  repeated,  until  the  eight 
points  are  formed.  This  braiding  is  con¬ 
tinued  around  and  around  these  points 
until  a  large  scalloped  braided  rug  is  the 
finished  product.  I  am  not  mentioning 
colors,  as  this  is  just  to  describe  the  form 
of  the  rug. 

Another  style  is  not  a  braided  rug,  yet 
it  resembles  a  three-strand  braid  so  much 
that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  this  and  regular  braid  un¬ 
less  one  is  familiar  Avith  each  kind.  Three 
strands  are  required,  the  same  as  for 
braiding.  Two  of  the  strands  can  be  any 
faded  good-for-notliing-else  cloth,  these 
two  strands  will  be  covered  over,  and 
they  should  be  of  the  same  size,  of  soft 
fabric  to  handle  easily.  The  third  or  cov¬ 
ering  strand  is  any  variety  of  cloth  that 
you  may  decide  on,  or  is  Avanted ;  avooI, 
silk  or  cotton.  Fasten  the  three  strands 
together  the  same  as  for  braiding,  only 
have  the  covering  strand  in  the  center  or 
on  top  of  the  two  other  strands,  the  same 
as  in  braided  Avork.  The  edges  of  the 
strands  must  be  kept  turned  in  all  the 
time,  so  the  Avork  will  be  smooth  and 
even.  Avith  no  frayed  edges  showing.  Hold 
the  left  strand  in  one  hand,  and  bring  the 
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covering  strand  over  it,  holding  it  firm 
over  the  left  strand,  then  cross  the  right 
strand  over  the  covering  strand,  putting 
this  right  strand  down  firmly,  holding  it 
with  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  Then  the  covering  strand  is  brought 
up  from  under  the  right  strand  over  and 
down  again  towards  the  center  of  the 
work,  pulling  the  covering  strand  over  the 
right  strand  even  and  firmly;  then  the 
left  strand  is  brought  forward  again  and 
covered  the  same  as  before.  The  “knack” 
of  this  work  can  soon  be  acquired,  and 
it  can  be  done  as  swiftly  and  easily  as  the 
braided  work.  Practice  makes  perfect. 
Our  rug  has  a  tapestry  center  with  the 
strands  covered  with  bright  and  dark  col¬ 
ored  short  lengths  of  covering  two  inches 
long.  This  work  would  never  take  the 
glory  from  a  braided  rug,  yet  it  has  the 
advantage  at  times,  if  rug  material  is 
scarce,  in  using  cloth  that  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  utilized  in  regular  braid  work. 
These  strands,  when  left  to  do  other 
work,  must  be  secured  so  as  not  to  loosen 
up  the  strand,  and  in  working  must  be 
held  tight  and  firm.  They  are  sewed  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  braided  rug  and  are 
very  satisfactory  to  look  at. 

JENNIE  I.TND. 


Swedish  Recipes 

Swedish  Christmas  Cake.  —  One  and 
one-half  cups  of  sugar,  three-fourth  cup 
of  butter,  four  eggs,  1)4  cups  of  raisins, 
three-fourths  cup  candied  orange  peel 
cut  thin,  one-half  cup  blanched  and 
chopped  almonds,  the  grated  rind  of  two 
lemons.  2)4  cups  of  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder.  Cream  butter  and 
sugar  well,  add  the  beaten  eggs,  the 
orange  peel,  lemon  rind,  almonds  and  the 
sifted  flour  and  baking  powder,  last  fold 
in  the  raisins,  which  have  been  floured 
with  some  of  the  flour.  Bake  in  two  or¬ 
dinary  pans  for  one  hour  in  moderate 
oven.  This  cake  should  be  made  several 
weeks  before  Christmas,  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper  and  put  away  in  a  tin  box. 

Swedish  Walnut  Cake.- — One  cup  wal¬ 
nuts,  114  cups  sifted  sugar,  six  eggs, 
yolks  and  whites  separate,  two  table¬ 
spoons  water,  three-fourths  cup  potato 
flour.  Filling :  Two  tablespoons  sugar, 
two  cups  heavy  cream,  one  cup  walnuts. 

Mince  the  walnuts,  stir  sugar  and  egg 
yolks  together  for  10  minutes,  add  the 
cold  water,  one  tablespoon  at  the  time. 
To  this  add  the  minced  walnuts  and  po¬ 
tato  flour.  At  last  fold  in  the  well-beat¬ 
en  egg  whites.  Pour  into  two  layer  pans 
and  bake  for  30  to  40  minutes  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  When  the  cake  is  cold  shell 
and  chop  the  walnuts  reserved  for  the 
filling.  Whip  the  cream  hard,  add  the 
sugar  and  the  chopped  walnuts.  Spread 
this  filling  in  between  the  layers  and  on 
top,  and  decorate  with  some  whole  wal¬ 
nuts.  This  cake  serves  12. 

Swedish  Biscuits. — One-half  cup  but¬ 
ter,  two-thirds  cup  sugar,  two  cups  po¬ 
tato  flour  and  two  cups  flour,  one  cup 
thin  cream,  1%  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Cream  butter  and  sugar.  Sift  the  potato 
flour  and  the  ordinary  flour  with  the 
baking  powder.  Add  this  alternately 
with  the  cream  to  the  sugar  and  butter. 
Boll  this  dough  out  to  about  14 -inch 
thick.  Cut  out  with  cooky  cutter  of  any 
shape.  Prick  the  surface  of  the  cookies 
with  a  fork  before  baking.  The  cookies 
are  ready  when  light  brown  on  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Use  hot  oven,  400  degrees.  These 
cookies  are  very  light  and  crisp. 

Swedish  Christmas  Gingersnaps. — One 
cup  heavy  cream,  one  cup  molasses,  1  lb. 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  ginger,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  cloves,  one- 
half  teaspoon  black  pepper,  2  to  4  lbs. 
flour,  one  tablespoon  baking  soda,  one- 
half  cup  butter.  Cream  the  butter,  add 
the  sugar,  cream  and  molasses,  the  spices 
and  some  of  the  flour,  enough  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Dissolve  the  baking  soda  in 
the  cream.  Turn  out  the  dough  on  the 
table  and  knead  in  the  rest  of  the  flour, 
till  the  dough  is  hard  enough  to  roll  out 
to  14-in.  thick.  Cut  out  in  round  cookies 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  till  golden  brown. 
Makes  about  350  cookies.  Leave  the 
dough  in  the  ice  box  one  or  two  hours 
before  rolling  out,  this  makes  it  easier 
and  the  dough  does  not  get  sticky.  You 
could  not  think  of  a  Swedish  Christinas 
without  these  cookies. 

Desert  Sand  Cookies. — One  cup  butter, 
three  cups  flour,  three-fourths  cup  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  114  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder.  Melf  the  butter  and  let  it 
get  brown,  then  let  it  cool  and  stir  till 
fluffy,  add  the  sugar  and  stir  well  again, 
add  flavoring,  the  sifted  flour  mixed  with 
baking  powder.  With  two  teaspoons 
shape  oblong  cookies  and  bake  them  in 
slow  oven,  250  to  300  degrees,  or  roll  out 
the  dough  in  a  long  roll  and  cut  the 
cookies  across  about  14-inch  thick. 

Swedish  Chocolate  Bread.  —  One  cup 
butter.  114  cups  sugar,  three  cups  flour, 
one  egg.  three  teaspoon  cocoa,  14  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  one  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der.  For  decorating  use  one  egg  yolk,  14 
cup  blanched  and  chopped  almonds  and 
three  tablespoons  sugar.  Sift  flour  and 
baking  powder,  cream  butter  and  sugar, 
add  the  beaten  egg,  vanilla,  work  in  the 
flour  and  cocoa.  Boll  out  thin,  cut  out 
in  fancy  shapes  and  spread  the  cookies 
with  the  egg  yolk  and  sprinkle  with 
chopped  almonds  and  sugar  before  put¬ 
ting  in  the  oven  heated  to  300. 

DORIS  TIIURNE. 


Food  for  Fifty 

Church.  Grange  and  various  communi¬ 
ty  suppers,  seem  never  to  wane  in  popu¬ 
larity.  A  good  bit  of  their  success  de¬ 
pends  on  the  careful  planning  of  those  in 
charge.  One  church  society  that  is  very 


successful  in  its  suppers,  divides  its  mem¬ 
bers  into  “sections.”  Each  “section”  has 
a  chairman  and  the  rest  of  the  members 
constitute  a  committee  that  has  entire 
charge  of  a  given  meal.  At  another  time 
another  section  serves  it.  In  this  way 
every  woman  in  the  organization  has  defi¬ 
nite  responsibilities  and  tasks  at  one  time 
or  another.  There  are  no  drones  and, 
after  all,  why  belong  to  any  organization 
if  you  are  not  willing  to  help  with  its  ac¬ 
tivities? 

To  successfully  serve  a  large  number 
of  people  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain 
well-defined  duties  for  every  member  of 
the  committee  in  charge.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  a  good  cook  should  have 
charge  of  the  kitchen.  One  helper  should 
take  charge  of  the  meat  and  coffee,  an¬ 
other  the  salads  and  vegetables,  and  still 
another  the  desserts.  A  capable  woman 
should  have  charge  of  the  dining-room, 
and  a  waitress  must  be  appointed  for 
definite  tables.  The  waitress  should  set 
the  tables  and  look  after  the  flowers  nec¬ 
essary  for  their  decoration.  The  woman 
in  charge  of  the  dining-room  directs  the 
people  to  a  seat  at  the  table,  and  over¬ 
sees  the  serving  of  them. 

Becently  we  had  a  large  tea-wagon,  or 
serving  table,  made,  that  has  proved  a 
great  help  in  the  serving  of  large  crowds. 
It  is  30  inches  wide,  five  feet  in  length, 
and  four  feet  in  height.  Beside  the  top 
it  has  two  other  shelves.  With  rubber- 
tired  wheels  of  good  size,  it  is  easily 
wheeled  between  the  kitchen  and  dining¬ 
room,  and  saves  many  steps  and  much 
carrying.  I  have  never  seen  a  tea- 
wagon  of  this  kind  in  the  shops,  but  any 
good  carpenter  or  cabinet-maker  can 
easily  make  one. 

In  order  to  serve  people  well  at  a  large 
supper,  it  is  essential  to  have  plenty  of 
food  in  readiness.  I  shall  never  forget 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Sunflower  Quilt  Design. — This  is  an  all-patch¬ 
work  design  and  is  very  pretty.  It  can  be 
used  for  a  pillow  top  also.  The  colors  are  brown, 
yellow  and  white,  although  any  color  combina¬ 
tions  may  be  used.  Sometimes  green  is  used 
instead  of  brown.  The  price  of  the  pattern  is 
l.'>  cejits.  The  <)uilt  pattern  catalog  also  sells 
for  15  cents.  Address  all  orders  to  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


a  hectic  experience  I  once  had  as  a 
waitress  at  a  church  supper  where  chick¬ 
en  and  waffles  were  served.  There  were 
not  enough  stoves  and  waffle  irons  avail¬ 
able  to  keep  the  tables  supplied  with 
waffles,  and  while  it  may  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  lor  the  digestions  of  the  diners  to 
wait  between  servings,  it  certainly  was 
most  embarrassing  to  those  who  were 
serving  the  food.  A  waffle  iron  is  need¬ 
ed  for  every  four  persons  served.  Count 
the  number  of  people  that  can  be  seated 
at  your  tables,  and  estimate  the  number 
of  waffle  irons  you  will  need,  accordingly. 

As  soon  as  serving  starts,  it  should 
proceed  smoothly  and  with  no  awkward 
waits.  If  the  plates  are  served  in  the 
kitchen,  a  serving  spoon,  or  ladle,  large 
enough  to  hold  the  required  amount  at 
one  dipping,  should  be  in  each  kettle  or 
pan  of  food.  One  person  should  put  the 
meat  on  the  plate  and  others  the  vege¬ 
tables,  salad,  etc.,  each  person  adding  a 
certain  food  as  the  plate  is  passed  to 
them. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  of  food  need¬ 
ed  to  serve  a  large  crowd  sometimes  puz¬ 
zles  those  in  charge,  who  are  accustomed 
to  deal  with  family-sized  recipes.  To 
serve  50  people,  the  quantities  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipes  will  h<‘  found  correct. 

For  a  chicken  and  waffle  supper,  15  to 
18  lbs.  of  dressed  chicken  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  For  the  waffles  take,  4*4  quarts 
of  bread  flour,  nine  tablespoons  of  baking 
powder,  14/4  dozen  eggs,  3)4  quarts  of 
milk,  five  teaspoons  salt,  and  114  lbs. 
butter  melted. 

Meat  Loaf.— Five  and  one-half  pounds 
of  round  steak,  ground;  214  lbs.  ground 
pork,  four  cups  finely  crushed  corn 
flakes,  three  tablespoons  salt,  14  teaspoon 
pepper,  12  eggs,  seven  cups  milk  and  12 
or  15  small  onions.  Mix  and  shape  into 
four  or  five  loaves,  placing  three  or  four 
small  onions  on  top  of  each  loaf. 

Stewed  Oysters.  —  Three  gallons  of 
milk,  214  gallons  oysters,  1%  cups  but¬ 
ter,  three  tablespoons  salt,  14  teaspoon 
pepper. 

Scalloped  Oysters. — Four  quarts  oys¬ 
ters,  one  cup  butter,  one  tablespoon  salt, 
two  quarts  milk,  four  cups  bread  crumbs, 
four  cups  cracker  crumbs. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese. — Four  quarts  of 
macaroni  that  has  been  broken  in  pieces, 
2  lbs.  cheese,  14  cup  butter,  one  cup 
cracker  crumbs,  six  quarts  of  white 
sauce,  made  as  follows  :  Six  quarts  milk, 
114  butter,  three  cups  flour,  four  table¬ 
spoon^  salt.  14  teaspoon  pepper. 

Baked  Beans.  —  Two  and  one-half 


quarts  beans,  14  cup  sugar,  %  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  four  tablespoons  salt,  14  teaspoon 
pepper,  114  lbs.  salt  pork. 

Cole  Slaw.  —  Four  pounds  shredded 
cabbage,  one  cup  chopped  sweet  pepper, 
one  cup  chopped  c-elery,  114  pints  boiled 
salad  dressing. 

Coffee.  —  Six  cups  of  ground  coffee, 
three  gallons  water.  This  quantity  will 
provide  for  75  good-sized  cups.  Some 
will  not  take  coffee,  hut  others  will  like 
two  cups,  and  any  organization  that  is 
liberal  with  several  servings,  always  en¬ 
joys  an  enviable  reputation  that  proves 
good  advertisement  for  future  suppers. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish 
to  convert  a  family-sized  recipe  into  a 
larger  one,  the  following  table  may  prove 
helpful :  Three  teaspoons  equal  one  table¬ 
spoon  ;-  10  tablespoons  equal  one  cup; 
two  cups  equal  one  pint;  two  cups  butter 
equal  1  lb.  ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Gift  Suggestions 

Last  Christmas  I  was  given  a  pair  of 
small,  well-stuffed  cushions  in  elongated 
heart  shape,  joined  by  a  cord.  (Cone 
shape  would  be  equally  good,  if  fitted  to 
the  toes  of  shoes.)  I  like  these  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  shoe  trees  to  prevent  shoes  from 
wrinkling,  and  perhaps  cracking,  when 
not  in  use. 

I  received  specially  hearty  thanks  from 
a  friend  to  whom  I  mailed  a  pudding,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  recipe,  which  follows.  I 
call  it  “Everyday  Pudding,”  everyone 
likes  it.  One  cup  molasses,  one  cup  wa¬ 
ter,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  egg,  a  little 
salt,  2%  cups  pastry  flour  (or  two  of 
bread  flour),  one  cup  raisins  or  other 
fruit.  Steam  in  covered  1-lb.  coffee  cans 
two  hours.  Fill  cans  half  full.  Serve 
with  sauce.  grace  a.  t.  miller. 


Holiday  Fruit  Cakes 

How  many  of  us  plan  to  get  our  holi¬ 
day  fruit  cakes  out  of  the  way  ahead  of 
time?  This  type  of  cake  is  much  im¬ 
proved  in  flavor  if  made  early  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  Keeping  allows  the  flavors  of 
the  many  kinds  of  fruit  and  spices  to 
permeate  throughout  the  cake.  Any  of 
the  following  recipes  may  be  steamed  in 
empty  baking  powder  cans  or  in  small 
angel  cake  pans.  If  the  latter  is  used, 
fill  the  centers  with  nuts  and  dried 
raisins. 

Fruit  Cake. — One-half  pound  butter,  % 
lb.  sugar,  six  eggs  beaten,  one  cup  flour, 
one  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  cloves, 
one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  four  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  (4  lb-  currants,  %  lb. 
raisins,  44  lb.  citron,  sliced.  Cream  the 
butter  and  sugar,  add  beaten  eggs,  then 
spices,  baking  powder  and  flour  which 
have  been  sifted  together.  Stir  in  fruit, 
which  has  been  dredged  with  flour,  and 
flavoring  desired.  Steam  three  hours, 
cover  with  paper  and  bake  in  oven  45 
minutes. 

Pound  Fruit  Cake. — One  pound  butter, 
1  lb.  sugar,  creamed,  12  eggs,  beaten,  1 
lb.  flour,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  one  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one 
teaspoon  mace,  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  sifted  together ;  1  lb.  currants, 
1  lb.  raisins,  1  lb.  citron,  1  lb.  candied 
orange,  lemon  and  grapefruit  peel,  mixed, 
1  lb.  nuts,  chopped,  one  small  bottle 
maraschino  cherries,  and  liquid  from 
cherries  or  one  cup  grape  juice.  Steam 
three  hours,  bake  1)4  hours  in  very  slow 
oven. 

English  Fruit  Cake. — One  pound  but¬ 
ter,  1  lb.  light  brown  sugar,  creamed  to¬ 
gether;  nine  eggs,  beaten,  1  lb.  flour,  two 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  four  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  sifted  together  with  flour, 
two  tablespoons  milk  or  grape  juice,  3 
lbs.  currants,  2  lbs.  raisins,  seetled  and 
chopped,  %  lb.  almonds,  blanched  and 
shredded,  1  lb.  citron,  thinly  sliced. 
Dredge  fruit  with  flour.  Mix  in  order 
given.  Bake  in  deep  pan.  Steam  three 
hours,  cover  with  paper  and  bake  in  slow 
oven  45  minutes.  sukie. 


Potted  Ham 

Cut  all  the  meat,  fat  and  lean,  from  the 
remains  of  a  boiled  ham,  being  careful 
not  to  chop  with  it  the  outside  pieces  or 
the  gristle.  Chop  very  line,  and  pound  to 
a  paste  with  the  vegetable  masher.  To 
each  pint  of  the  ham  paste  add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  mixed  mustard  and  a  speck  of 
cayenne  pepper,  and  if  there  was  not 
much  fat,  one  tablespoon  of  butter.  Put 
in  small  earthen  jars  or  bakers  with  lids, 
put  in  a  baking  pan  containing  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  two 
hours.  Cool  with  the  covers  on.  When 
cool,  take  off  covers,  and  pour  melted  but¬ 
ter  over  the  top,  then  cover,  and  store 
in  a  cool  place.  It  will  keep  for  a  long 
time. 


Oatmeal  Raisin  Bread 

Pour  one  pint  boiling  water  on  one  cup 
of  three-minute  oats,  and  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  cooled,  add  a  piece  of  butter  or 
lard  as  large  as  an  egg,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one-half  cup  light-colored  molasses,  one 
compressed  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  water,  4)4  cups  sifted  flour.  Add 
raisins  if  desired,  at  least  one-half  cup. 
Make  into  two  loaves  and  let  rise  four  or 
live  hours.  (If  kept  warm,  it  rises  in 
three.)  Bake  rather  slowly.  Oat  flake, 
which  requires  longer  cooking  can  be 
used  if  allowed  to  stand  an  hour  after 
the  hot  water  is  poured  on  it.  Nuts  may 
be  substituted  for  raisins.  Delicious  for 
lunches,  grace  a.  Timmerman  miller. 


Address 


Town . State 


with  SAFETY 

NO  depositor  has  ever  lost  a 
dollar  in  this  strong,  progres¬ 
sive  Savings  Bank.  And  liberal 
compound  interest  has  always 
been  paid  to  depositors.  Your 
savings  deposited  here  BY 
MAIL  will  earn  the  highest  in¬ 
terest  possible  with  safety.  The 
present  rate  is  4%  compounded 
quarterly.  Money  grows  with 
astonishing  speed  when  the  in¬ 
terest  is  compounded  (interest 
paid  on  interest)  four  times 
yearly.  Have  the  facts  before 
you.  Send  for  your  FREE 
copy  of  “Banking  by  Mail.” 
This  helpful  booklet  tells  how 
to  make  your  savings  earn 
more — with  safety.  Use  the 
handy  coupon  below. 

/\  OI  Interest  Com- 
*  /U  pounded  Quarterly 

Albany  County 
Savings  Bank 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sign  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Now 

ALBANY  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
Albany,  N.  Y.  rny-ii 

Please  send  your  FREE  Booklet 

Name . 


4%  interest 


WAGON-NAN.. 

We  Furnish  the  Capital 


A  great,  responsible,  successful.  40-year-old  company 
now  makes  this  surprising  offer  to  honest  men.  Invest 
no  capital !  Let  us  start  you  in  this  permanent  business 
that  YOU  own  and  control  for  yourself.  Become  the 
authorized  McConnon  Dealer  and  handle  the  complete 
McConnon  line— no  red  tape  and  no  division  of  line. 
We  finance  you.  You  extend  credit  to  your  own  friends 
and  customers  when  you  please.  Only  a  certain  number 
of  these  “no-investment”  propositions  are  open.  Each 
one  offers  a  good  living  with  a  chance  to  put  some  money 
in  the  bank  every  week.  Honest,  steady  men  who  write 
promptly  are  assured  of  first  consideration.  Write  today 
and  ask  for  “no-investment”  offer.  Address  The  House 
of  Friendly  Service,  McConnon  &  Company,  Desk 
D-8212,  Winona,  Minn. 


CALLOUSES 

Gently  Fade  Away 

Corns  and  Callouses  yield  at  once  to 
the  wonderful  medication  in  this 
thin,  comfortable  adhesive  silk.  You 
walk,  play,  dance  in  comfort.  No 
more  nagging  foot  pains.  New 
Medicated  Silk  Adhesive 
absorbs  all  hard  growths  without  injury  to 
healthy  flesh.  Antiseptic,  healing.  Big  9pool. 
60  square  inches.  Send  $1.00  and  if  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  trying  get  fuil  refund. 

COMFiTAPE  LABORATORY 
Box  R-3  Burlington,  Vermont 


Why  Suffer  with  — = 

Skin  Troubles  when 

Cutieura 

Quickly  Heals 

-  Price  25e.  each.  Sample  free.  Address: 

“0111100™,”  Dept.  6B,  Malden,  Mass. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  requirements,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fitr.intts 

PFAFF  8c  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St.,  Newark,  N-  j" 

Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  A  Cole  IS  power  works  directly 
from  an  A  battery  or  farm  lighting  plant.  In  use 
over  three  years.  Free  circular. 

<01.1:  MI  C.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


YARN 


COLORED  WOOL  FOR  REGS 

lb.  Knitting- yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  19,  1931 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


J.  M.  Magee,  chairman  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Securities  Commission,  has  issued 
•a  warning  against  the  purchase  of  stock 
in  two  television  companies.  This  stock 
is  being  sold  by  security  concerns  having 
headquarters  in  Wilmington,  Del.  The 
two  concerns,  Mr.  Magee  said,  were  J. 
Stewart  &  Co.,  offering  common  stock  of 
the  Standard  Television  and  Electric 
Company,  and  the  American  Fiscal  Com¬ 
pany,  selling  stock  of  the  Argco  Tube  and 
Television  Company,  lie  requests  that 
sales  of  stock  by  representatives  of  either 
concern  be  reported  to  the  commission  at 
once. 

On  page  942,  September  5,  1931,  we 
printed  the  following  inquiry  : 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  several 
times  lately,  that  some  of  my  neighbor, 
are  going  over  the  State  line  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  taking  out  auto  liability 
and  property  damage  insurance  with  an 
agent  representing  the  State  Automobile 
Insurance  Association  of  Indianapolis, 
with  offices  at  the  State  Theater  Build¬ 
ing.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  I  find  in  talking 
to  these  people  that  their  premium  is 
much  less  than  we  pay  in  New  York 
Srate  for  same  insurance.  Would  you 
advise  if  you  consider  this  insurance  com¬ 
pany  reliable  and  if  we  residents  of  New 
York  State  would  be  fully  protected  in 
taking  auto  insurance  with  them? 

We  said  in  reply  that  the  company  has 
a  license  to  write  insurance  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  not  in  New  York  State,  and 
that  the  courts  in  New  Yrork  State  could 
not  secure  jurisdiction  over  the  insurance 
association,  because  it  has  no  place  of 
business  or  agents  within  New  Y'ork 
State.  This  is  all  true.  We  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  consequently  a  patron  would 
have  no  means  of  enforcing  a  claim.  This 
is  true  as  to  New  York  courts,  hut  strict¬ 
ly  technically  speaking,  it  is  an  error.  Of 
course  a  policy  contract,  like  any  other 
contract  made  in  Pennsylvania  with  a 
citizen  of  New  York  State  is  valid  and 
binding.  The  obligation  to  settle  the 
claim  or  to  defend  a  policyholder  in  court, 
if  a  suit  were  filed  against  him,  would  lie 
against  the  association  just  as  if  he  were 
a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  He  could  bring 
a  suit  against  the  association  in  any  com¬ 
petent  court  in  Pennsylvania,  or  in  the 
U.  S.  District  court  for  a  claim  in  excess 
of  $3,000.  We  did  not  go  into  the  full  de¬ 
tails,  probably  because  of  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  and  expense  to  a  New  York  farmer  in 
going  to  Pennsylvania  or  the  U.  S.  courts 
dn  case  a  suit  were  necessary.  This  in¬ 
surance  association,  however,  has  a  high 
rating  in  Best’s  Insurance  Guide  with 
“excellent  loss  paying  record  and  excel¬ 
lent  management.” 

A  gives  B  a  mortgage  on  his  farm.  A 
is  not  able  to  pay  all  his  interest  and  in¬ 
stallments  on  principal  as  agreed.  Can 
I»  levy  on  any  personal  property  for  same 
or  must  lie  foreclose  mortgage?  Can 
crops  in  the  ground,  such  as  wheat,  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.,  be  levied  upon?  A  put 
lightning  rods  on  building  and  gave  a 
note  for  payment.  After  mortgage  is 
foreclosed  and  place  sold  is  A  still  liable 
for  the  rods?  If  A  made  public  sale  to 
sell  personal  property  could  B  stop  sale 
because  of  unpaid  taxes  or  interest?  Ilow 
much  time  must  B  give  A  to  pay  mort¬ 
gage  before  he  can  bring  foreclosure  pro¬ 
ceedings?  K.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  appears  that  A  promised  to  pay  for 
the  lightning  rods  put  on  the  buildings. 
This  would  be  his  personal  debt,  and  he 
would  be  liable  for  it. 

When  interest  or  installment  payments 
are  not  made  by  the  time  provided  in  the 
mortgage  contract,  the  mortgagor  is  in  de¬ 
fault,  and  he  may  bring  foreclosure  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  once.  If  the  sale  of  property 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage  does  not  bring  enough  to 
pay  all  amounts  due  including  cost  of 
foreclosure,  the  mortgagor  may  secure  a 
deficiency  judgment  for  the  remainder 
against  the  signer  of  the  bond.  In  this 
case  B  seems  to  have  secured  the  loan, 
and  probably  signed  the  bond.  If  so,  a 
deficiency  judgment  could  be  collected  out 
of  personal  property  held  by  him  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  legal  exemptions.  Sometimes  a 
former  owner  secured  the  loan  and  signed 
the  bond.  In  that  case  a  new  owner 
would  not  be  responsible  for  a  deficiency, 
unless  lie  pledged  payment  on  the  mort¬ 
gage. 

I  sold  a  case  of  eggs  to  Edgar  Bedley, 
75  Howard  St.  Extension,  Reading, 
Mass.,  and  he  has  not  paid  me  for  them 
yet.  He  has  promised  several  times  to 
send  payment  but  has  not  kept  his  prom¬ 


ise.  lie  is  selling  butter  and  eggs  every 
day  and  owns  a  delivery  truck.  I  shall 
appreciate  any  service  that  you  can  give 
me.  The  amount  he  owes  me  is  $30.73. 

Massachusetts.  f.  e.  c. 

Mr.  Bedley  has  left  town,  and  no  for¬ 
warding  address,  so  that  we  are  unable 
to  make  the  collection  of  this  account. 

As  a  subscriber  and  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  farmer,  and  also  a  great  admirer  of 
the  Publisher’s  Desk,  I  cannot  help  mail¬ 
ing  the  enclosed  item  to  you,  hoping  you 
will  print  it  for  the  further  edification  of 
your  readers.  j.  it.  n. 

New  York. 

The  item  referred  to  states  that  Roger 
Taggart,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  faces  Federal 
charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  He 
operated  a  rabbit  company  which  sold 
Chinchilla  rabbits  for  more  than  $20  a 
pair,  and  at  the  same  time  allegedly 
guaranteed  to  buy  back  the  progeny  of 
same  for  a  period  of  three  years.  Tag¬ 
gart  asserted  that  there  were  so  many  lit¬ 
tle  rabbits  he  was  unable  to  buy  them 
all  back. 

Would  you  send  me  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  Federal  farm  loan  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania?  I  would  like  to  borrow 
$2,000  to  buy  a  farm.  Would  like  to  know 
whether  the  payments  are  monthly,  quar¬ 
terly  or  yearly,  and  how  large  the  pay¬ 
ments  are.  d.  M. 

New  York. 

For  a  Federal  farm  loan  always  write 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  in  your  district. 
Pennsylvania  is  in  the  district  served  by 
the  bank  located  at  Baltimore,  Md.  In¬ 
terest  and  installment  payments  (amorti¬ 
zation)  are  paid  every  six  months.  The 
amortization  is  only  about  one-half  per 
cent  a  year,  and  the  mortgage  runs  until 
the  full  amount  is  paid,  provided  there  is 
no  default.  You  contribute  5  per  cent  of 
the  loan  to  the  capital  fund  of  the  Federal 
Loan  Association  in  your  locality.  If  the 
association  operates  at  a  profit  you  get  a 
dividend  on  your  share  in  it,  and  your 
shares  are  redeemed  when  the  mortgage 
is  paid,  but  there  would  ..be  no  dividend 
or  refund  if  the  association  had  more 
losses  than  profits. 

Could  you  tell  me  if  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  People's  Mortgage  Corporation, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  which  I  purchased 
through  the  Atlas  Finance  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  is  any  good,  or  still  in  ex¬ 
istence?  I  bought  $500  of  their  stock 
January  15,  1923.  They  paid  interest 
promptly  for  a  time,  but  since  1926  or 
thereabouts  I  haven’t  heard  from  them. 

I  notice  on  the  stock  certificate  it  says, 
“Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Delaware.”  m.  e.  s. 

Michigan. 

This  corporation  was  incorporated  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1920,  but  its  charter  was  an¬ 
nulled  March  16,  1927,  for  non-payment 
of  taxes.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us 
that  the  States  which  authorize  these  in¬ 
corporations  owe  the  public  considera¬ 
tion  which  they  do  not  assume.  It  is 
probably  the  greatest  swindling  “racket” 
in  the  world.  The  agents  who  sell  such 
stocks  or  bonds  should  be  required  to 
furnish  a  statement  of  their  assets  and 
liabilities  and  a  profit  and  loss  statement. 
All  experienced  investors  would  require 
this  information,  and  the  States  should 
protect  the  inexperienced. 

A  fraud  order  was  issued  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  against  the  Quality  Novelty 
Company,  formerly  of  6  Franklin  St., 
Providence,  R.  I.  This  company  is  said 
to  have  been  operated  and  owned  by 
Fred  II.  Dupre,  a  well-known  Providence 
and  Wilmington  aviator.  The  income 
from  the  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  $100 
a  day,  or  more,  from  victimizing  women 
and  girls  all  over  the  country.  The  com¬ 
pany  sold  greeting  card  painting  outfits 
for  work  to  be  done  at  home  on  the  rep¬ 
resentation  that  it  would  buy  all  the 
cards  painted  by  customers  if  the  work 
came  up  to  its  specifications.  The  post 
office  officials  assert  that  few  cards  were 
bought  back.  The  concern  did  a  nation¬ 
wide  business  and  at  times  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  said,  to  employ  several  clerks 
to  handle  the  correspondence.  The  post 
offices  in  the  United  States  have  been  no¬ 
tified  by  Postmaster  Kilton  to  hold  up  all 
mail  addressed  to  the  Quality  Novelty 
Company  and  to  issue  no  more  money 
orders  payable  to  them,  and  not  to  cash 
any  such  orders  if  presented.  We  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  company  in  April  and 
warned  our  readers  that  this  was  just  an¬ 
other  work-at-home  scheme. 


“So  youe  husband  tried  to  get  a  gov¬ 
ernment  post?  What  is  he  doing  now?” 
“Nothing — he  got  the  post.” — Ulustrirte 
Blatt. 


Where 
Family  Life  Is  Secure 


The  farm  is  the  anchor  that  will  hold  through 
the  storms  that  sweep  all  else  away.” 


T’HE  great  Empire  Builder  was  right.  Farm  families  are  protected 
1  from  the  storms  of  adversity  that  may  leave  others  homeless  and 
destitute.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  farm  is  soundly  financed. 

During  fourteen  years,  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  have  promoted  the 
security  of  farm  homes.  With  their  aid,  more  than  half  a  million  farmers  have 
replaced  troublesome  short-term  mortgages  with  long-term  "disappearing" 
mortgages  that  eventually  bring  complete  freedom  from  debt. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS 


Springfield,  Mass, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  Orleans,  La, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Wichita,  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


500  More  Rural  and  City 
Dealers 


Start  your  own.  business  with  our  capi¬ 
tal.  It  pays  better  than  farming.  Buy  ev¬ 
erything  at  wholesale — sell  at  retail.  Be 
your  own  boss.  Make  all  the  profits  on 
everything  you  sell.  We  supply  everything 
— Products,  Auto-Bodies,  Sample  Cases, 
Advertising  Matter.  Sales  and  Service 
Methods,  etc.  15  Factories  and  Service 
Branches.  Prompt  shipments.  Lowest 
freight  and  express  rates.  Superior  Raw- 
leigh  Quality,  old  established  demand,  low¬ 
est  prices,  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  no 
sale,  makes  _  easy  sales.  200  farm  and 
home  necessities,  all  guaranteed  the  best 
values.  Rawleigh’s  Superior  Sales  and 
Service  Methods  secure  most  business  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Over  42  million  Products  sold 
last  year.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  steady 
every  day  for  good  pay,  write  for  complete 
information  how  to  start  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  capital. 

W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

DEPT. t-37  HUB  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


\ 


5  Extra  Years  of  Harness  Use 


Why  does  the  Walsh  outlast  and  outwear 
all  other  hameso?  Why  is  it  easier  on  the 
horse,  perform  better  in  the  field,  give  longer 
life  and  greater  economy? 

Post  yourself  on  the  business  of  buying  a 
harness.  Look  into  the  Walsh.  Get  the  facts 
of  its  unusual  record.  Find  out  how  and  why 
5  extra  years  of  work  are  built  into  it.  The 
story  is  worth  knowing. 

Write  for  the  free  24  page  booklet  “ Harness 
Facts  and  Figures.”  The  information  is  val¬ 
uable  to  you. 


WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

245  *E.  Keefe  Ave.  Dept,  ff- 31,  Milwaukee,  Wi*. 


The  ONLY 

soft  surface 

Teat  Dilators 

A  safe  and  dependable  treatment  for 
Spider,  Obstructions,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Deep  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture — fits  large 
or  small  teats  and  carries  medicated  oint¬ 
ment  INTO  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 

Heals  the  teat— Keeps  it  open 


Small  rounded  end,  easy  to  insert. 
Stays  in  the  teat  until  re¬ 
moved.  Large  jar  of  36  Dila¬ 
tors  in  Medicated  Ointment 
mailed  postpaid  for  Si. 00 
if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  or  we  will  send 
free  samples. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Dept.  5  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 


Bank  By  Mail  < 


Send  coupon 
for  this  inter¬ 
esting  Banking 
by  Mail 
booklet. 


i 
i 
1 

v  i 
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NATIONAL  SAVINGS 
▼  ▼  BANK 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

National  Savings  Bank 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  Banking  by  Mail 
booklet. 

Name _ 


Address. 


1 

1 


A  FRAME  »10 

AS  L  O  W  AS  w 


Buy  Direct,  Lowest  Factory  Prices 
Do  Your  Own  Sawing.  Make  Money 


HERTZLER  and  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  W000 

A  WS 

Lowest-priced,  practical  saw 
made.  Saws  firewood,  posts, 
lumber,  laths,  etc.  Many 
styles  to  select  from.  Write 
for  our  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  Money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunities  on  Concrete  Mixers.  Feed 
Grinders,  Cider  Mills,  Ford  and  Fordsou 
Attachments  and  best  Farm  Implements.  All 
big  bargains.  Sold  on  a  basis  of  Guaranteed 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 


HERTZLER  AND  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  3  Belleville,  Pa. 


J 


finest  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  earth.  Easy  terms. 
New  low  factory  prices.  Big  FREE  catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
68D9  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


New  Bargain  Book  Free 

Write  for  it  today.  See  the  biggest 
bargains  I've  offered  in  43  years. 
Save  big:  money  on  my  Copper  Steel 
Farm  and  Poultry  Fence,  Gates,  at 
factory  prices.  I  also  save  you 
money  on  Steel  Posts,  Baby  Chicks, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

No  extras  to  pay  —  my  prices  save 
you  about  %  usual  cost  —  Quality 
guaranteed  —  24  hour  service, 
i  Write  today.— Jim  Brown.  13 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Dcpt.4318,  CLEVEUMO.  OHIO 


Horse-High  Hull-Strong 

- PIC  "TIGHT  FENCE  9 

38  CENTS  A  ROD 

Horse-High,  Chicken-Tight— 23  cts  a  rod. 
Hog-High,  Pig-Tight  Fence— 14  cts  a  rod. 
A  fence  for  every  purpose  direct  to  you 
at  manufacturer’s  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Our  Encyclopedia  of  Fence  is  free. 
A  good  time  to  economize.  Send  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


PATENTS 

Time  Counls  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
or  model  for  instructions  or  write  for  Free  book  "How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form. 
No  charge  tor  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A, 
O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney.  5033  Security 
Savings  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg..  Washington.  D  C. 


Obituary 

George  Herbert  Lamson,  .Tr.,  dean  of 
the  science  department  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  at  Storrs,  Conn., 
and  an  authority  on  the  extermination  of 
insect  pests,  was  found  dead  Dec.  5  in 
his  room  at  the  Taft  Hotel,  New  York. 
Death  was  attributed  to  heart  disease. 
Prof.  Lamson,  who  was  40  years  old,  had 
come  to  New  York  to  attend  a  conference 
of  scientists,  and  his  failure  to  answer 
several  telephone  calls  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  hotel  officials,  who  sent  an  em¬ 
ploye  to  his  room  to  investigate.  Prof. 
Lamson  was  born  in  Malden,  Mass.,  the 
son  of  a  Congregational  ist  minister. 
Graduated  from  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  in  1902,  he  received  his  B.  S.  de¬ 
gree  from  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  in  1903,  and  an  M.  S.  degree  from 
Yale  University  in  1905.  He  studied 
biology  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1903- 
1904.  Made  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  up¬ 
on  his  graduation  from  Yale,  he  became 
professor  of  zoology  four  years  later.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  24  years  of  teaching  at  the  college. 
Prof.  Lamson  was  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  members  of  its  faculty,  and  in  1928 
took  over  the  direction  of  the  department 
of  science.  He  became  an  authority  on 
entomology,  and  his  research  work  for 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  Storrs  led  to  the  publication 
of  pamphlets  which  gave  him  an  inter¬ 
national  reputation.  A  remedy  which  he 
devised  for  sheep-worm  made  his  name 
known  throughout  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  During  the  World  War  Prof. 
Lamson-  was  retained  by  the  government 
in  the  fight  against  the  insect  life  which 
harassed  the  troops.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  bulletins  on  agricultural  and 
garden  science  and  an  enthusiastic  gard-* 
ener.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
preparing  a  pamphlet  on  the  reptiles  of 
Connecticut.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Economic  Entomological  So¬ 
ciety.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and  one 
son.'  Arroll  Lamson,  a  junior  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Root  Parsley 

On  the  market  stands  in  late  Summer 
and  Fall  we  find  the  milk-white  root  and 
long  green  tops  of  root  parsley,  little 
known  but  much  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  tried  it.  Boiled  in  salted  wa¬ 
ter  and  served  with  white  sauce  this 
vegetable  is  a  strong  rival  of  salsify. 

A  Boston  boiled  dinner  gives  a  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  if  a  few  roots  of  parsley  are 
used  with  the  other  vegetables.  A  few 
slices  of  this  root  with  onion  and  carrot 
gives  a  fine  flavor  to  oven  roasts.  Root 
parsley  is  also  delightful  in  soups  and 
chowders.  , 

Following  is  a  well-tried  Scotch  broth : 
Cut  *4  lb.  of  bacon  in  small  pieces  and 
in  it  brown  three  small  onions,  add  1% 
lb.  neck  of  lamb  and  two  quarts  of  water 
with  %  cup  cleaned  pearl  barley.  Sim¬ 
mer  for  one  hour,  then  add  one  cup  po¬ 
tato  cubes,  V-2  cup  chopped  carrot,  %  cup 
chopped  parsley  roots,  a  stalk  of  celery, 
one  cup  tomato  puree,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  One  hour  and  a  half  is  required 
for  cooking,  with  water  added  as  needed 
to  keep  the  quantity  of  broth  up  to  two 
or  more  quarts.  The  children  are  sure 
to  say  :  “Mother,  let’s  have  another  soon.” 


LAND  OPENINGS 

Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Write  tor 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY,  Dept.  130,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


MARYLAND’S  FAMOUS  EASTERN  SHORE  offers  finest 
farms,  soil,  climate,  roads,  markets,  seafood,  poultry, 
muskrats,  ducks.  Easy  terms.  Amazing  bargains. 
HENRY  ISHAM  HAZELTON,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

it  c  Cl  Timothy,  Clover,  Alfalfa  for  dairy 

flay  for  oalc  trade.  Reference  First  Nat’l  Bank, 
Tully,  N.  Y.  JAMES  KELLY,  1S9  Kriseoe  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


ALFALFA,  GLOVER  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  Jale 

JAMES  E.  DANTE,  JR.  CoblesklU,  New  York 


in  VUIC  none  With  envelopes  no  two  alike  $.89 
I  0  AlYlflO  Uflriuo  w.  O.  JONES,  807  Park  Av..  Utica,  N.  Y, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  We 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
(five  words). 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Man  to  take  charge  of  institution 
greenhouse;  modern  plant;  must  be  thorough¬ 
ly  capable  of  handling  work  of  the  best  and 
highest  type;  no  one  will  be  considered  who  is 
not  sober,  industrious  and  can  furnish  first- 
class  recommendations.  Write  or  wire  W.  F. 
PENN,  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Training 
School,  Morganza,  Pa. 


YOUNG  WHITE  woman  to  help  with  house¬ 
work  and  also  work  in  refreshment  stand  in 
rural  section:  $5  week  during  Winter.  Address 
BOX  -148,  Denville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple  care  for  modern 
farm  through  Winter  or  permanent;  best  en¬ 
vironment  Green  County,  N.  Y. ;  references;  im¬ 
mediate  connection  desired.  ADVERTISER  2005, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  farm  in  Maryland,  experienced 
working  manager,  married,  no  children;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  2009,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dependable  woman  to  care  for  two 
children  and  help  with  housework  on  a  farm; 
must  like  children;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
2015,  (  tire  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  reliable  man  for  farm; 

all  year  job;  good  table:  $25  a  month.  B.  F. 
LIPFOLD,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 


POUUTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  1973,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Elderly  man.  American, 
good  plain  cook,  wishes  position;  housekeeper 
for  bachelor  or  cook  for  farm  help:  references; 
state  wages  and  all  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1976,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  OR  FARM-HAND,  young  man, 
white,  wants  job  as  herdsman  or  farm-hand ; 
good  milker,  good  reference;  available  December 
15;  state  wages,  etc.  WM.  JAGER,  Edgewood, 
Md. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man  wants  position  on 
farm;  reference.  JOHN  COCHRANE,  care  G. 
Mayeumber,  Preble,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  PROTESTANT  American,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  gardening, 
shrubs,  flowers;  at  liberty  March  1  for  position; 
living  quarters  for  two  asked.  WILL  W.  FISH¬ 
ER,  Watervliet,  Mich. 


ALL-AROUND  FARM-HAND  wants  work  on 
farm  for  board,  clothing  and  tobacco;  no 
drinker;  mechanic  and  electrician.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER  for  farm  or  estate,  37, 
small  family,  hard  worker,  wide  experience, 
unquestionable  references,  clean  habits;  very 
small  wages  required  with  furnished  living  quar¬ 
ters.  ADVERTISER  2003,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  dairyman  and  milker 
wants  work;  references.  KENNETH  BATCH- 
ELDER,  Acton,  Mass. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  capable,  reliable, 
wishes  position,  vicinity  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  BUSINESS  and  poultry  courses, 
experienced  all  branches;  character,  initiative; 
foreman  or  manager.  ADVERTISER  2006,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  MATRON,  experi¬ 
enced,  children’s  home,  school,  or  home  for 
aged.  ADVERTISER  2007,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  farm  by  middle-aged 
man,  handy  witli  tools:  good  milker  and 
teamster.  C.  L.  SMITH,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  superintendent;  can  take 
complete  charge  of  farm,  equipment,  livestock, 
A.  R.  records,  dairying,  labor  and  bookkeeping; 
best  of  references.  ADVERTISER  2008,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


COUPLE  DESIRE  position  as  caretaker  on  es¬ 
tate;  experienced  gardener,  chicken  man  and 
milker;  references.  GEO.  BANGMA.  95  West 
Broad  Street,  Stamford,  Conn. 


SINGLE  LADY',  36,  wishes  position  as  com¬ 
panion  and  chauffeur  to  lady;  good  character, 
agreeable  and  experienced  driver.  ADVERTISER 
2010,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position  or  rent 
poultry  farm.  OSCAR  KIIILSTROM,  Purchase, 
N.  Y. 


DAIItY'MAN,  MILKER,  German,  23,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced.  ADVERTISER  2011,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


.CARETAKER,  AMERICAN,  35,  single,  wants 
position  small  place,  no  booze  or  cigaretts. 
ADVERTISER  2013,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN,  SINGLE,  age  37,  desires  farm 
work  or  wood  cutting,  good  teamster,  life  ex¬ 
perience;  no  liquor,  tobacco,  profanity;  prefer 
to  board  self.  CLARENCE  McCONNELL,  New 
YVilmington,  Pa. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  gardener,  age  36,  experi¬ 
enced  private  estate,  understands  the  produc¬ 
ing  of  certified  milk,  butter  making,  raising  of 
crops,  poultry,  care  of  lawn  and  garden;  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADVERTISER  2014,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  AMERICAN,  Protestant,  46, 
good  health;  unencumbered;  experienced  in  coun¬ 
try  life;  responsible  position  desired.  Write 
MRS.  J.  WELCH,  1881  Grasmere  Ave.,  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GAME  PROTECTOR,  forest  patrolman,  guide, 
handy,  capable.  ADVERTISER  2022,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER — Man  of  character  and  education, 
in  the  fifties,  active  and  healthy,  expert  gar¬ 
dener  and  poultry  man,  acquainted  with  the  care 
of  horses  and  cows,  no  milker;  drives  oars  of 
either  type;  handy  with  tools;  tinsmithing, 
painting,  carpentering,  piping;  uses  neither  to¬ 
bacco  nor  liquor;  expects  $50,  board,  lodging 
(can  board  himself),  church  privileges  (Protest¬ 
ant).  C.  WALDRON,  Waldron  Ave.,  Central 
Nyack,  N.  Y.  Phone  NYack-719-R. 


MAN  WANTS  work 'on  farm  or  herdsman’s  job. 
GEO.  MATHEWS,  Sunapee,  N.  II. 


PRACTICAL,  CLEAN,  intelligent  married  farm¬ 
er  desires  position  on  dairy  farm;  experienced 
in  grade  A  milk  and  farm  crops;  also  experi¬ 
enced  in  poultry;  references.  ADVERTISER 
2020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER,  DISENGAGED  January  1,  wishes 
position  gentleman’s  estate;  would  like  change 
to  saddle  horses;  honest,  sober,  neat  worker, 
good  reference,  Irish,  single,  28;  please  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2019,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NURSE,  GRADUATE,  middle-age,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  will  care  for  invalid  and  do  light  house¬ 
work:  good  cook;  references;  $15  per  week.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN.  Graham  School  gradu¬ 
ate,  single,  able  to  milk;  state  age,  reference, 
experience  past  five  years,  wages.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wants  work  on  farm.  BERNARD 
DOHERTY,  114  W.  52nd  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  FARMER,  horseman,  woodsman,  driver’s 
license.  ERIKSON,  222  East  69th  St.,  New 
York. 


CARETAKER,  COOK,  young  man,  writer,  offers 
services  in  exchange  for  home.  ADVERTISER 
2016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


TREMENDOUS  SACRIFICE  of  millionaire’s  es¬ 
tate  of  a  lake-side  State-road  farm;  most 
gorgeous  27-room  steam-heated  house,  four  mag¬ 
nificent  fireplaces,  four  exquisite  baths,  recep¬ 
tion  hall  beyond  description;  electricity,  gas, 
telephone;  separate  servants’  quarters;  lake  and 
view  of  mountains  second  to  none;  within  less 
than  mile  from  one  of  New  England’s  most  pros¬ 
perous  towns;  adjacent  to  present  Governor’s 
magnifieient  estate:  beautiful  maple  shade;  spa¬ 
cious  lawns;  up-to-date  poultry  houses;  beautiful 
garage:  bowling  alley,  tennis  court;  60  acres  of 
extra  fertile  fields  and  woodland;  tractor  worked; 
dairy  barn  modern  in  every  detail;  long  list  of 
personal  property;  pathetic  is  the  unmerciful 
sacrifice.  CHARLES  HAMLIN,  5  Church  St., 
Concord,  N.  H. 


REFINED,  SINGLE  man  can  have  room,  use  of 
poultry  buildings  (capacity  500,  conveniences) 
in  each,  driving  car.  doing  chores;  board  option¬ 
al.  ADVERTISER  2021,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  EXCHANGE — First-class  village  property 
in  Sullivan  County,  for  a  good  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1954,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Reasonable,  restaurant;  house, 

modern,  garage;  ideal  for  chicken  farm  and 
gas  station;  300-ft.  road  front.  HUTTON,  Rt. 
9,  Mayetta,  N.  J. 


WANTED — General  farm,  at  least  20  acres,  co¬ 
lonial  house,  seven  or  more  rooms;  within  two 
hours  of  New  Y'ork  City,  Connecticut  preferred; 
$6,000  cash,  no  more.  ADVERTISER  1999,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WISH  TO  LEASE  poultry  farm,  10-20  acres, 
minimum  capacity  1,000  layers;  50  miles  from 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  2000,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


FOR  RENT — 20-acre  farm  within  16  miles  New 
York,  adaptable  for  milk  farm;  stable  for  100 
cows;  milk  can  be  sold  retail  in  vicinity.  CURT 
THIMM,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  poultry  plant  and  hatch¬ 
ery;  incubator  capacity  50,000:  new  six-room 
house;  price  reasonable.  FEATHERFOOT 
POULTRY’  FARM,  Springs  Road,  Bedford,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula,  hun¬ 
dred  six  acres,  borders  line  stream,  excellent 
soil  for  all  crops;  7-rooin  house,  fine  condition, 
nice  barn,  silo,  poultry  houses,  garage;  one  mile 
from  two  live  towns,  with  good  schools  and 
churches:  hard  surface  roads;  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5  acres  land  at  Center  Moriches, 
Long  Island;  guaranteed  high,  dry  and  level; 
$150  per  acre.  S.  C.  SHERRY,  474  Tenafiy 
Road.  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — School  home  in  the  country  for  a 
boy  13  years  old.  Apply  to  BUREAU  OF 
CHILI)  WELFARE,  State  Office  Building,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  and  a  Happy  New 
Year,  to  all  our  customers,  and  also  to  all 
other  advertising  beekeepers.  WIXSON’S 
HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Six  pounds.  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 
WILLIAM  H.  PARSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 

N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover.  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


EVAPORATED  SWEET  CORN— Send  for  free 
sample  and  price  list  of  this  famous  evapo¬ 
rated  sweet  corn.  C.  F.  HOST ETT E R,  Bird-in- 
Hand,  Pa. 


FINE  HONEY,  pure  and  wholesome,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  lbs.,  $1.80,  postpaid.  EARL  SEAVEY, 
Davisville,  R.  I. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  120,  $9; 

buckwheat  or  amber,  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4,  not  prepaid;  10-lb.  pails  clover 
comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  LY¬ 
MAN  APIARIES,  R.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


HONEY  - —  Pure  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.80;  25-lb. 

pails.  $2.75,  here;  5-lb.  pail,  90c.  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  1931  CROP  maple  syrup  in  gallon  cans, 
prepaid,  $2.50  second  zone;  $2.62  third  zone. 
F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage,  4%  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid;  fresh  hams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  II. 


BLACK  WALNUT  meats,  $1.15*  per  lb.;  hick¬ 
ory  nut  meat,  $1.25  per  lb.;  walnuts  in  the 
shell,  10  lbs.,  $1.  GLENDALE  POULTRY 
FARM,  DUlsburg,  Pa. 


PAPER-SHELL  PECANS.  10  pounds  for  $3.50, 
delivered.  MAGNOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee,  Fla. 


HONEY  —  Clover.  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat, 
$1.50;  5  lbs.  either,  $1,  third  zone;  60  lbs., 
$4.75  and  $4,  here.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MUSHROOMS,  3-LB.  BASKET  buttons,  fresh- 
picked,  hothouse  grown,  best  quality,  $1  post¬ 
paid  4th  zone;  recipes  with  each  basket;  sure 
to  please.  J.  J.  STYEIt  &  SON,  Concordville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Buckeye  incubator  fans.  60  cycle,  A. 

C.,  or  will  exchange  32  volt  1).  C.  PINE 
WOOD  FARM,  Wyandanch,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


EATING  PECANS,  budded  northern  varieties, 
freshly  gathered,  large  thin  shell,  highly 
flavored;  direct  from  grower.  INDIANA  NUT 
NURSERY,  Rockport,  Indiana. 


PAPER-SHELL  pecans,  10  lbs.,  $3.50;  5  lbs., 
$2,  delivered  second  zone.  L.  H.  CASE,  P.  0. 
Box  638,  Southington,  Conn. 


“SIIURE”  POP  White  Rice  (shelled)  and 
Golden  Queen  (ear)  corn,  post  third  zone,  25 
lbs..  $3.60:  15  lbs.,  $2.20.  YV.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  buckwheat,  5 
lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  20  lbs.,  $2.75,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  CIIAS  MATTASON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


ASSORTMENT  HAND  PAINTED  Christmas 
cards,  15  for  $1;  samples.  10  cents.  MRS.  L. 
G.  WINANS,  Route  2.  Belmar,  N.  J. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2Y>  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No,  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm,  $2,65  gallon,  delivered  third*  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


SEND  5-LB.  PAIL  superb  honey  as  Xmas  gift; 

$1  delivered.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buck- 
land,  Mass. 


PEANUTS — Special  two  weeks  only.  New  crop 
Virginia  jumbo  farm  grade;  keep  well  in  shell, 
25  pounds,  $1.75;  50,  $2.50;  100,  $4.50;  500, 

$20.  J.  T.  COUNCIL!,  &  SONS,,  Franklin,  Va. 


PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5-lb.  pail,  90c;  two, 
$1.70,  postpaid;  larger  lots  cheap.  CIIAS.  B. 
ALLEN,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  PURE  Vermont  clover  extracted 
honey,  5  pounds,  $1.20:  2  5-pound  pails.  $2.30. 
postpaid  into  third  zone;  best  honey  for  Christ¬ 
mas;  prompt  shipments.  FRANK  MANCHES¬ 
TER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


HONEY — Our  finest,  guaranteed  pure,  5-lb.  pail. 

85c;  2  pails.  $1.60;  buckwheat,  75c  and  $1.50; 
all  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover,  $4.40;  2,  $8.50: 
24  sections  clover  combs.  $4;  mixed  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.60.  here.  KENNETH  CARRINGTON. 
Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  FOR  CHRISTMAS— 24  boxes  of  white 
clover  at  $3.50  per  case.  HORNING'S 
APIARIES,  Albert  Borning,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HAND-WOVEN  rugs,  popcorn  design,  all  new 
silk  rags,  fringed  ends,  about  26  by  50  inches. 
$2  each  postpaid;  fine  Christmas  gifts.  DWIGH  T 
G.  COOK,  Rt.  2,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 


HICKORY  SPLINTS.  1.000  feet,  $1.50;  3,000. 
$4;  postpaid.  DAVID  HARDIN,  Patesville,  Ky. 


PEANUTS-— Fine  gifts  for  Xmas,  New  Year’s: 

nothing  better;  select  grade.  Jumbos.  Run¬ 
ners,  shelled  or  unshelled;  5  pounds,  $1;  10. 
$1.75;  25,  $3.25  prepaid;  charges  collect,  50 
pounds,  $3.75;  100.  $7:  prompt  delivery.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


90-ACRE  FRUIT  and  dairy  farm,  Yates  County. 

N.  Y. ;  easy  drive  to  several  good  towns;  in 
good  section;  60  acres  fertile  machine-worked 
crop  land  of  which  12  acres  in  good  productive 
vineyard,  20  acres  pasture,  10  acres  woodland: 
attractive  9-room  house,  good  condition,  shaded 
lawn,  commanding  view:  good  barn  and  packing 
house,  other  buildings;  $2,000:  investigate  easy, 
long-term  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FRESH-PICKED.  TREE-RIPENED,  very  sweet 
Florida  oranges,  smaller  sizes  especially  se¬ 
lected  for  juice  content,  $3  per  bushel  box 
(averaging  15  dozen),  delivered  prepaid  to  New 
York,  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut.  SUNN YS1DE 
GROVES,  1215  Greenwood  Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla. 


SLEIGH  FOR  SALE.  THOMSON,  New  City. 
N.  Y. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  place  near  Flemington. 

N.  J.;  store,  billiard  room,  barber  shop;  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  outbuildings;  70  rabbits; 
near  river,  good  fishing  and  hunting.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PECANS,  SMALL,  10c;  large,  papershell,  25e 
pound;  peanuts,  shelled  and  selected.  10 
pounds,  $1.  \V.  W.  WILLIAMS.  Quitman,  Ga. 


LARGE  MISSOURI  liickor.vnuts,  50  Ills,  or  more. 

5c  lb.  f.o.b.  Sumner,  Mo.;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed;  New  York  freight  rate  about  $1.75  per 
100  lbs.;  pound  sample  postpaid  25c.  C.  I). 
WRIGHT,  Sumner,  Mo. 


HONEY — Early  “Mixed  Flowers,”  5  lbs.,  85c; 

10,  $1.55,  postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  It. 
1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


PURE  HONEY.  5-lb.  pails,  liquid  or  granu  ated, 
postpaid,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two  pails,  $1.75; 
four  pails.  $3.25;  amber,  pail.  80  cts;  two,  $1.40: 
four,  $2.50;  buckwheat,  pail,  85  cts.;  two,  $1.50; 
four,  $2.75:  write  for  prices  of  60-lb.  cans  and 
12  pails.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


GAS  STATION,  road  stand,  the  one  profitable 
business  now;  modern  home,  attractive  lay¬ 
out,  everything  necessary:  elderly  owner  re¬ 
tiring;  Philadelphia  vicinity;  priced  low  at 
$13,000,  cash  required  $3,500;  photo,  full  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  2012,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting  de¬ 
livered  prices:  send  for  our  lists  before  you 
buy.  WIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


‘‘DEPEW’S  HONEY” — Best,  clover,  120  lbs., 
$8.50 ;  mixed,  $6.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Rt.  6, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Good  feed  bags,  send  prices.  HY¬ 
LAND  PLIMPTON,  Elmsford.  N.  Y. 


BIRD  LOVERS  feed  your  feathered  friends 
from  hand-knotted  suet  bags,  ideal  for  this 
purpose;  30e  each,  4  $1.  postpaid  anywhere. 
MRS.  W.  GOODMAN,  12  North  Street,  Methuen. 
Mass. 


VERMONT  FINE  quality  extracted  clover 
honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM. 
Bethel,  Vt. 


PECANS  FOR  XMAS— Large  paper-shell,  5  and 
10-pound  bags,  50  cents  pound  prepaid.  J.  L. 
CARTER,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


SHENANDOAH  BROODER  system  for  1,000-ft. 

house,  complete,  cheap.  DARWIN  BERGEY, 
Bergey,  I’a. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 


RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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December  gives  Socony  Special  Gasoline  plus 
Ethyl  and  the  New  Socony  Motor  Oil  a  real 
chance  to  show  how  they  work  in  cold  weather. 
Try  them  when  you  saw  wood  or  cut  ice. 


’ Socony 

SPECIAL 


^(170)  XjCilJl'V*  1CP  power  your  ice-cutting  saws  this  month, 

•s  A  you’ll  find  that  Socony  Special  plus  Ethyl  will 

run  your  saw  most  economically.  You  will  also  find 
that  the  New  Socony  Motor  Oil  gives  your  engine 
complete  lubrication.  Because  this  oil  is  entirely  de¬ 
waxed,  it  won’t  congeal — even  on  the  coldest  days. 

Socony  makes  a  lot  of  other  products  especially 
for  farm  work : 

SOCONY  LUBRICOTE  (Household  Oil),  made  for 
farm  and  household  purposes  where  a  light  oil  is  required. 

It  is  useful  for  lubricating  locks,  hinges,  guns  and  all 
kinds  of  light  machinery. 

SOCONY  TUREX  OIL,  made  to  lubricate  Diesel 
and  other  internal  combustion  engines,  and  for  special 
lubrication  of  all  machinery  where  a  truly  high-grade, 
long-life  lubricating  oil  is  essential. 


SOCONY 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 
FOR  THE  FARM 


SOCONY  LEATHER  DRESSING  is  made  for  oil¬ 
ing  and  preserving  leather  and  harness.  It  is  free  {from 
acids  and  will  not  become  rancid.  It  prevents  cracking  of 
leather  and  breaking  of  stitches.  It  penetrates  the  leather 
and  lasts  longer  than  any  other  oil. 


Moreover,  there  are  these  products  Socony  makes  for  use 
on  the  farm:  Socony  Auto  Radiator  Cleaner  .  .  .  Socony 
Kerosene  .  .  .  Mica  Axle  Grease  .  .  .  Parowax  .  .  .  Socony  Herd 
Oil  .  .  .  Socony  Banner  Gasoline  .  .  .  Socony  Disinfectant  .  .  . 
Dendrol  Dormant  Spray  Oil. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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Mrs.  Opti’s  Observations  on  the  Way 


French  were  demonstrated  by  a  realistic  picture  in 
black  and  white  to  illustrate  each  French  word 
with  the  English  word  for  the  same.  Our  curiosity 
and  interest  were  much  aroused  by  these  “displays,” 
but  that  is  as  far  as  we  have  been  enlightened. 

“Canandaigua  means  the  chosen  spot”  was  the 
printed  message  with  which  that  foresighted  town 
greeted  us.  One  very  wide  main  street  ushered  us 
into  the  business  and  church  center.  Unique  churches 
and  an  ample  library  seemed  very  much  to  tit  into 
the  spaciousness  of  that  thoroughfare.  Parked  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  either  side  of  the  street  seemed  mere  in¬ 
cidents.  The  trees  of  the  parkway  on  either  hand 
directed  the  eye  to  the  blue  lake  and  wooded  hill¬ 
sides  stretching  away  into  the  background.  From 
thence  we  proceeded  into  the  Ontario  land  of  drum- 
lins  and  between  Canandaigua  and  Bloomfield  we 
saw  many  acres  of  potatoes  being  harvested  from 
light,  gravel  soil.  Then  many  swamps  and  ponds 
became  evident. 

The  least,  signs  of  prosperity  and  happiness  pre¬ 
vailed  in  these  regions  of  poor  drainage  and  unin¬ 
teresting  landscapes.  Parts  of  New  York  and  Ohio 
testified  plainly  as  to  the  effect  of  such  surroundings 
upon  the  people.  At  such  times  scarcely  a  straggling- 
flower  could  be  seen  in  a  dooryard.  In  desultory 
fashion  a  few  chickens,  showing  evidence  of  a  puz¬ 
zling  mixture  of  breeds,  scratched  for  a  scanty  liv¬ 
ing  in  barnyard  and  dooryard.  Horses  or  cows,  that 
might  be  seen,  partook  of  the  same  symptoms  of 
neglect  as  did  the  buildings.  “Sad  Acres”  was  print¬ 
ed  in  unmistakable  lettering  across  such  farms.  We 
ever  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  once  again  we 
could  lift  our  eyes  unto  the  hills. 

At  noontime  of  our  first  day  we  found  ourselves 
entering  Letchworth  Park.  As  we  approached  that 
wide  gorge  with  its  perpendicular  walls,  we  could 
not  realize  that  aught  but  some  picturesque  hills  lay 
before  us.  Soon,  however,  the  descending  road  broad¬ 
ened  into  a  wide  parking  space,  and  picnic  tables  of 
great  flagstones,  picnic  camp  stoves,  and  a  strong- 
railing  beyond,  suggested  that  this  famous  gorge  had 
been  reached.  We  had  hot  dishes  provided  so  we 
just  incidentally  fed  our  bodies  and  feasted  our 
minds  on  the  beauty  of  rocky  cliffs  and  the  tumbling 
waters  of  Wolf  Creek  as  it  made  the  final  plunge 
into  the  steady  majesty  of  the  Genesee.  Each  of  tiie 
many  choice  New  York  State  parks  possesses  a  pe¬ 
culiar  charm.  The  scenic  enjoyment  of  this  one 
fitted  into  the  progress  of  our  journey  and  delight 
perfectly.  We  followed  the  gorge  its  entire  length 
on  the  smooth  road,  and  yet  saw  all  the  special 
points  of  interest,  with  only  a  climb  of  some  flights 
of  steps  down  to  vantage  points,  twice.  The  most 
impressive  of  the  falls  are  Middle  Falls.  A  winding- 
road  led  down  to  the  long  flights  of  steps  and  after 
descending  these  we  stood  on  projections  of  table 
rock  which  were  a  part  of  the  stratum  over  which 
the  water  roared  in  the  cataract  which 
had  worn  farther  back  into  the  gorge. 
Farther  along  the  main  driveway  we 
came  upon  a  green  and  inviting  park¬ 
ing  space  around  a  very  attractive 
museum.  Inside  this  building  we  found 
many  interesting  displays  of  Indian 
history  peculiar  to  this  region.  These 
few  intermissions  gave  us  appreciable 
rest  for  a  long  stretch  of  steady  driving- 
followed. 

Up  toward  the  sources  of  the  Gen¬ 
esee  we  traveled,  but  always  in  the 
narrowing  valley  with  the  mountainous 
hills  increasing  in  height  till  we 
reached  the  divide  and  found  ourselves 
following  the  Allegheny  River  at  Sala¬ 
manca.  The  Allegheny  State  Park  with 
its  wooded  hillsides  stretched  to  our 
left,  but  we  hastened  on,  through 
Jamestown  and  around  Chautauqua 
Lake,  while  the  soft  lights  of  a  rosy 
sunset  faded  on  the  smooth  lake’s  sur¬ 
face  and  lights  from  the  cottages  on 
the  east  shore,  glimmered  across  the 
darkening  water.  A  longing  for  home 
just  then  crossed  our  minds.  The 
fragrance  of  a  warm  supper  from  the  home  range 
and  the  clink  of  milk  pails  would  have  been  restful. 
Soon,  however,  the  lights  of  Mayville  welcomed  us, 
and  food  and  friendly  shelter  there  awaited  us.  The 
kindly  host  arose  at  dawn  the  next  morning  to  open 
the  big  barn  doors  for  us,  and  to  send  us  on  our 
way  in  such  manner  as  to  assure  us  that  we  had 
tarried  in  a  wayside  home.  As  we  hastened  along 


“Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways.” — Matt.  XXII. 
“The  government  governs  best  which  governs 
least,”— Thomas  Jefferson. 

“Most  men  talk  a  game  of  golf  beautifully.” 


Picking  Chestnuts  Beside  the  Road, 

“Step  on  the  gas  and  learn  to  play  a  harp.” 

Another  series  of  these  Interstate  Displays  was 
introduced  by  the  following :  “Can  you  recognize 
States  by  their  outlines?”  Following  this  was  an 
outline  map  of  each  of  the  48  States  and  the  location 
and  name  of  the  capital.  In  still  another  of  these 
series  were  given  the  15  largest  cities  in  the  country 
in  their  respective  order.  Even  primer  lessons  in 


White  Birch  at  the  Ohio  Home 


“A  road  hog  belongs  in  the  slaughter-house.” 

“  ‘I  understand  women  perfectly,’  said  the  lunatic.” 
“Face  powder  lias  caused  more  trouble  than  gun¬ 
powder.” 

“Luckily  speed  demons  don't  last  long.” 


HEX  the  lure  of  a  sixtieth  wedding 
anniversary  and  October’s  color  of 
sky  and  foliage  called  Mr.  Opti  and 
myself  from  our  enjoyment  and 
duties  at  “Gladacres,”  we  permitted 
our  vacation  to  begin  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  new  car  turned  from 
our  own  driveway.  We  left  all  in 
order,  with  emergency  and  regular  needs  at  home 
planned  so  that  we  gave  ourselves  to  the  pleasure  of 
to  the  joy  of  arrival,  at  the  boy- 
driver.  Our  path  began  on  a  cross¬ 
scenes  for  three  miles  but,  from 


going  as  well  as 
hood  home  of  the 
road  of  familiar 
that  time  on  till 


our  return,  main  roadways  of  the 
best  construction  presented  many  interesting  sights. 
Even  the  detours  of  yesteryear  were  no  longer  ter¬ 
rors  of  bumps  and  jumps,  but  excellently  finished 
highways.  In  the  years  that  have  been,  the  journey 
included  the  congested  traffic  of  large  cities.  How¬ 
ever,  that  too  had  vanished  and  a  road  of  the  same 
number  route  with  an  “A”  or  “B,”  or  another  route 
number,  gave  us  an  almost  exclusively  cross-country 
run  through  villages  and  farming  regions.  Our  in¬ 
terest  lay  not  in  cities  during  this  trip,  so  we  appre¬ 
ciated  the  saving  of  time  and  the  opportunity  to  en¬ 
joy  rural  scenery. 

Our  eyes  sought  each  diversity  of  landscape  or 
farmstead  arrangement.  Neatly-kept  lawns  pre¬ 
vailed  and  to  these  the  Summer  and  Autumn  had 
been  kind  in  amount  of  moisture.  Most  of  the  farm 
buildings  presented  the  neatness  of  paint  not  too  re¬ 
motely  applied.  Even  one  very  attractive  little  white 
house  showed  only  by  neglected  yard  and  bare  win¬ 
dows,  that  it  had  become  a  junk  graveyard.  Hol¬ 
stein  cows  prevailed  in  the  Western  New  York  pas¬ 
tures,  though  we  did  pass  one  large  herd  of  Ayrshire 
cattle.  Elms  provided  welcome  shade  in  many  pas¬ 
tures  and,  as  the  well-kept  cows  gathered  about 
these  trees  on  that  warm  October  day,  what  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  contentment  and  charm  resulted !  Seneca 
Lake  reflected  enchanting  combinations  of  brown  and 
greens  far  out  into  its  depths  so  blue. 

Signs  inviting  tourists  to  eat  and  sleep  showed  the 
tact  of  variety.  “Dew  Drop  Inn”  was  a  squatty 
little  nook  with  ruffled  white  curtains  at  the  window 
and  vine-covered  trellis.  "The  Hobbin  Nob  Dod's 
Place”  enticed  you  to  be  hungry  and  “Ole  Jolly 
Tavern”  could  give  you  rest  and  refreshment.  “Eat 
at  the  White  House — Sleep  at  the  White  Cottages,” 
would  have  been  tempting,  indeed,  had  we  been  in 
need  of  such  services.  These  tiny  cottages  had  elec¬ 
tric  lights  and  heat.  The  surroundings  resembled  a 
park,  and  there  were  even  vine-covered  trellises  at 
the  doorways.  “The  Algonquin  Farm  Lunch”  re¬ 
minded  us  of  the  original  possessors  of  these  fertile 
farm  lands  over  which  we  were  speeding  with  such 
comfort  at  30  or  40  miles  an  hour.  “The  Wayside 
Home”  gave  every  indication  of  being  all  that  the 
name  promised. 

At  the  entrance  to  Westfield  the  fol¬ 
lowing-  sign  arrested  our  attention. 

“Take  time  to  worship.  Westfield 
churches  invite  you.”  That  sign,  in  the 
midst  of  a  multitude  of  signs,  was  not 
duplicated  in  sentiment  by  any  place  in 
that  trip  of  more  than  800  miles,  nor 
have  we  ever  before  seen  such  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Sunday  rush  of  people  on 
the  way — but  whither! 

Soon  after  we  left  Geneva  and  then, 
intermittently,  for  miles  past  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region  of  Buffalo,  we  found  a 
series  of  signs  of  uniform  size  and 
color.  These  signs  were  labeled  “In¬ 
terstate  Display,  Inc.,  Buffalo.”  An 
iron  post,  about  20  feet  tall  held  sus- 
pended  by  neat  iron  framework,  a  yel¬ 
low  sign  about  2%  ft.  wide  by  3  ft. 
long.  The  lettering  on  these  signs  was 
all  in  bold  black  type,  and  effective  use 
of  space  made  it  readable.  A  long- 
series  of  birds  painted  in  good  coloring 


first  attracted  us 


There  were  the 


cuckoo,  the  blue  jay,  the  swan,  the  bald 
eagle,  the  kingfisher  and  even  the  car¬ 
rion  crow.  We  became  very  curious  as  to  what  Au¬ 
dubon  society  might  be  so  adroitly  educating  the 
public.  Then,  too,  these  signs  seemed  neither  to  mar 
the  landscape  nor  to  shut  out  nature’s  charms.  Later 
we  came  to  another  series  devoted  to  thought-pro¬ 
voking  literature. 

“Signs  of  nobleness  like  stars  will  shine.” — Shake¬ 
speare. 


On  the  Shore  of  Lake  Erie 


Genesee  River ,  Letchworth  Park 
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between  vineyards  on  either  side  of  the  road,  the 
reality  of  the  poet's  description  of  October  was  with 
ns : 

“From  dewy  lanes  at  morning 
The  grapes’  sweet  odors  rise.’’ 

Ere  long,  we  met  trucks  laden  with  baskets  of  the 
tempting  clusters  that  we  had  seen  hanging  so 
thickly  on  the  vines,  or  being  gathered  into  baskets 
which  had  been  distributed  on  the  trellises. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  line  we  saw  the  follow¬ 
ing  sign  by  a  peach  orchard  : 

“Peaches,  20  cents  a  bushel.  Tomatoes  20  cents 
a  bushel.  Pick  your  own.” 

That  notice  reminded  us  that  we  had  not  outdis¬ 
tanced  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  depression. 

“The  Interstate  Display”  again  greeted  us  with  a 
series  of  “Favorite  Songs”  and  the  introductory 
bars  of  music  were  given  with  the  titles.  Several 
times  Mr.  Opti  remarked,  as  I  announced  the  song 
or  hummed  the  air:  “Mother  used  to  sing  that”  or 
“We  learned  that  from  hearing  mother  sing  it  when 
we  were  children.”  Similar  remarks  had  greeted 
me  on  other  occasions,  through  the  years  that  this 
son  and  I  had  traveled  the  roads  together,  therefore 
I  could  not  but  feel  sure  that  the  mother  who  had 
found  time  and  inclination  to  sing  these  precious 
songs  amid  the  many  duties  and  pleasures  of  rearing 
a  family  of  nine  boys  and  girls,  had  made  a  worth¬ 
while  contribution  to  the  commonwealth.  All  of 
those  mature  children  are  music-lovers.  Small  won¬ 
der  that  one  of  the  boys  made  a  creditable  violin  at 
an  early  age,  and  that  each  of  them  has  found  and 
has  given  pleasure  to  others  through  music.  The 
grandchildren  have  caught  the  spirit.  One  grandson 
plays  in  the  Army  Band.  A  granddaughter  directs 
the  music  in  a  large  high  school.  Others  have  car¬ 
ried  off  special  honors  in  high  school  orchestra 
State  concerts.  All  are  making  some  contribution  to 
music.  They  are  very  fortunate  in  their  choice  of  a 
grandmother  and  the  songs  she  used  to  sing  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  sing.  So  with  memories  and  song  we 
pressed  forward  toward  that  home,  but  not  with 
careless  haste,  for  again  another  series  of  Inter¬ 
state  Displays  greeted  us: 

“Step  on  the  gas.  You  gotta  die  sometime.” 

The  early  October  roadsides  and  hillsides  dis¬ 
played  intimations  of  the  burst  of  color  that  fol¬ 
lowed  later  in  the  month.  No  killing  frosts  had 
marred  the  gardens.  We  often  wished  that  some 
kind  fairies  might  whisper  into  farmers’  hearts  the 
joy  that  catches  the  traveler  when  soft  shades  of 
many-colored  Zinnias,  the  sunburst  of  the  African 
marigold  and  Calendula,  or  the  plumes  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  cockscomb,  Celosia,  are  displayed  in  gardens. 
One  lawn  demonstrated  to  advantage  how  a  corner 
that  descended  from  the  house  to  a  brook  that 
r-rossed  the  road,  might  become  a  setting  of  beauty 
in  the  memory  of  every  passer-by.  Festoons  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper  flamed  from  a  few  porches  and  fences. 
The  attractive  Berberis  Tliunbergi  was  given  but 
rare  opportunity  to  display  its  charm  of  foliage  and 
dainty  but  abundant  red  berries.  The  few  clumps, 
or  hedges  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  cre¬ 
ated  a  desire  to  see  many  more  used  as  lawn  decora¬ 
tion.  Their  heavy  heads  of  pinkish  bronze  blossoms 
made  specimen  piants  desirable.  The  dainty  Spring 
hues  repeated  themselves  in  the  few  beds  of  Cosmos 
that  we  saw.  The  Hillside  Farms  near  Austinburg, 
Ohio,  displayed  the  glory  of  the  Dahlia  growing  in 
the  perfection  of  size  and  color  we  had  never  seen. 
We  paused  long  enough  to  carry  away  a  picture  to 
gladden  many  moments  of  solitude. 

On  and  on  we  traveled  till  familiar  homes  of  rela¬ 
tives  appeared.  Then  the  windmill,  the  symmetry 
of  the  weeping  birch,  the  vines,  the  hedge  of  spruces, 
including  an  unusually  tall  and  shapely  blue  spruce, 
and  the  flower  gardens  of  the  lawn,  these  landmarks 
welcomed  us  “home !”  No  sooner  had  the  car  stopped 
in  the  yard  than  mother  and  two  older  sisters  stood 
at  the  doorway  their  “boy  to  greet.”  One  of  these 
sisters  had  traveled  all  the  way  from  New  Mexico 
to  be  there.  The  other  was  the  sweet  spirit  of  help¬ 
fulness  who  daily  transmutes  the  burdens  and  irri¬ 
tations  of  the  farm  home  into  harmony  and  ac¬ 
complishment. 

During  the  afternonon  of  the  anniversary,  the 
guests  and  relatives  wandered  among  the  farm 
flower  gardens  and  ate  luscious  grapes  from  con¬ 
venient  vines.  Marigolds,  Dahlias  and  Zinnias  pre¬ 
sented  a  riot  of  color.  The  large,  feathery  blooms 
of  deep  purple  and  orchid  tinted  Chinese  asters  won 
special  attention.  The  daintiness  and  fragrance  of 
the  Verbenas  and  heliotrope  charmed.  Long  stems 
bearing  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses  were  favored  by 
much  attention.  The  warmth  of  the  October  sun 
“fell  softened  and  subdued.” 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  following  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  we  passed  the  huge  hangar  of  the  “Akron.” 
Lights  shone  dimly  from  the  windows  where  this 
monster  of  the  air  rested  from  its  trial  flights.  Wide 
parking  areas  round  about  were  deserted.  We 
traveled  miles  and  miles  that  day  in  thoughtful 
mood,  but  a  few  delightful  intermissions  broke  our 
reveries.  The  welcome  showers  of  the  night  re¬ 
treated  before  the  rising  sun.  Directly  in  front  of 
the  car  in  the  broad  highway  lay  brown  chestnuts, 
and  many  of  the  burs  from  which  some  of  the  nuts 
had  tumbled  and  in  which  some  lingered.  We  looked 
upward  at  two  magnificent  chestnut  trees.  It  was 
the  first  opportunity  that  we  had  experienced  to 
gather  chestnuts  for  many  a  year.  Advancing  chest¬ 
nut  blight  spread  disaster  through  New  York,  and 
for  years  we  had  seen  no  sign  of  the  noble  tree  ex¬ 
cept'  as  its  dead  and  naked  limbs  towered  above  sur¬ 
rounding  trees  in  neglected  areas  of  woodland.  We 
fill  a  pocket  with  chestnuts  and  our  hands  with  the 
unique  burs.1  If  this  tree  suffers  complete  extinc¬ 
tion.  children  may  never  know  the  apt  description 
of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  lines: 

“When  chestnuts  fall  from  satin  burs 
Without  a  sound  of  warning.” 

The  first  chestnut  burs  that  I  ever  saw  were  sent 
by  a  friend  to  our  nature-loving,  eighth-grade  teach¬ 
er  in  a  large  city  school  in  the  Mid-West.  On  that 
October  morning,  she  reverently  lifted  a  small 
branch  and  cluster  of  these  burs  and  nuts  from  the 


’box.  Her  beautiful  face,  with  its  glory  of  white 
"hair,  radiated  tenderness  as  she  held  that  branch 
out  for  us  to  share.  These  chestnut  trees  opened 
another  precious  corner  of  memory.  Even  now  I 
could  feel  the  awe  in  a  small  boy's  voice  as  lie  was 
saying,  “Mother,  look!”  He  was  gathering  his  first 
chestnuts  and  had  found  one  of  the  tree’s  treasure 
caskets.  That  hillside  tree  on  our  country  home 
near  Binghamton  gave  him  hours  of  pleasure.  Later, 
on  this  day  of  travel,  we  sat  on  a  log  near  a  pic¬ 
turesque  headland,  with  the  wliitecaps  of  Lake  Erie 
breaking  at  our  feet,  and  we  wrote  a*  letter  to  that 
son  whose  work  now  calls  him  leagues  from  home. 

The  “Northwestern  Boulevard”  with  its  “two 
speed”  driveways,  hastened  our  progress  as  we  left 
the  Lake  Shore  road.  We  turned  from  its  broad 
surface  to  “short-cut”  home.  Some  miles  before  we 
reached  Warsaw  we  were  puzzled  by  what  seemed 
more  than  necessary  miles  which  a  signboard  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  distance  to  Canandaigua.  Ere  we 
reached  that  point,  we  knew  where  lay  the  extra 
miles.  Up  and  down  one  long  parallel  ridge  after 
another,  we  climbed.  Several  valleys  converge  at 
Warsaw  and  complete  a  picturesque  setting  for  that 
place,  but  we  felt  relieved  to  ascend  to  the  rolling- 
plains  of  Livingston  County.  The  fertile  fields  of  the 
upper  Genesee  Valley  spread  before  us  as  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  hinted  of  evening  shadows.  This  region  is 
under  the  influence  of  Rochester,  and  the  increasing- 
activity  of  dairying  to  provide  that  city's  need  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  decrease  in  other  forms  of  farming. 
As  night  descended,  we  were  grateful  for  level  and 
familiar  roads.  Then  the  lights  of  our  own  home 
welcomed  us  and  we  were  content.  mrs.  opti. 


West  Virginia  News  and  Views 

Keeping  of  Apples 

I  notice  much  comment  on  the  fact  that  apples  are 
not  keeping  this  season  in  common  storage,  and  I 
find  the  same  trouble  here,  and  although  part  of  the 
reason  has  been  the  extreme  hot  weather  that  has 
not  been  all  the  trouble. 

Last  year  apples  kept  better  than  any  year  in  my 


Some  of  the  Turkeys  in  Flock  of  Prof.  II.  G.  Price,  of 
Ohio  State  Vniversity 

recollection  and,  in  some  of  my  writings,  I  gave  the 
reason  for  that  as  the  fact  that  none  of  them  had 
matured  on  the  trees,  owing  to  the  extreme  dry  Fall. 
I  think  that  I  have  evidence  that  that  is  still  true, 
and  it  is  a  lesson  that  we  all  should  learn  and  take 
advantage  of  in  the  future. 

Here  on  Rocky  Point  we  had  such  a  large  crop 
and.  not  caring  to  hire  a  large  crew,  and  having  in 
mind  that  early  gathered  apples  kept  better,  we  be¬ 
gan  picking  before  they  were  really  ready.  We  aimed 
to  gather  a  few  of  each  variety  of  Winter  apples 
that  were  good  keepers  early.  Then  not  thinking  it 
good  policy  to  put  then  in  storage  so  early  we  left 
them  in  open  sheds  and  buildings.  Later,  as  we 
gathered  the  riper  apples,  we  put  them  direct  in  the 
cellars  and  the  first  of  December  we  finished  putting 
the  last  of  the  early  picking  in  storage.  Although 
they  had  been  where  it  was  warmer  they  were 
ripened  but  very  little,  while  the  same  varieties 
picked  later  and  stored  in  the  cellars  where  it  was 
colder  had  ripened  up  ready  for  market.  We  have 
Baldwins  picked  a  month  apart  and  find  that  the 
last  picked  are  the  rii>est. 

This  is  a  subject  that  should  be  studied,  and  some 
facts  in  regard  to  it  established  for  the  guidance  of 
fruit-growers.  Some  varieties  will  stand  earlier 
picking  than  others  without  losing  any  of  their 
flavor  and  quality.  With  us  the  Grimes  will  keep 
far  better  if  picked  a  little  green,  but  they  are 
more  inclined  to  shrivel  and  become  tough  and  with¬ 
out  much  flavor,  while  the  Golden  Delicious  will 
shrivel  less  if  picked  green  and  will  also  lose  in 
flavor,  in  fact  1  believe  it  is  true  of  all  varieties 
when  it  comes  to  the  flavor  that  the  later  they  are 
allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  the  better  they  are, 
while  at  the  same  time  our  experience  has  been  for 
several  years  that  the  Ben  Davis  will  keep  much 
better  if  allowed  to  mature  fully. 

We  have  a  few  York  of  last  year's  crop  yet  that 
have  had  no  special  care,  just  left  in  a  cellar,  and 
they  are  as  sound  and  plump  as  when  they  were 
picked  but  the  quality  is  very  poor. 

State  Seed  Corn  Contest 

I  wrote  about  the  seed  corn  contest  started  last 
season  to  determine  just  what  strains  of  corn  were 
best  for  the  farmers  of  different  sections  to  grow. 
Last  year  being  dry  very  few  strains  made  much  of 
a  yield,  and  some  failed  entirely,  but  one  fact  was 
brought  out,  and  that  was  that  the  strains  that  had 
been  grown  on  upland,  where  it  was  rather  dry  and 
the  seasons  short,  came  through  the  drought  better 
and  matured  a  larger  crop  of  corn. 


Of  course,  two  years’  tests  will  not  establish  any¬ 
thing  definite,  although  we  may  learn  some  valu¬ 
able  lessons  from  even  that  short  time.  The  State 
was  divided  into  districts  according  to  the  altitude 
and  the  first  year  only  entries  were  allowed  in  the 
district  in  which  the  corn  originated,  but  this  year 
(lie  highest  yielders  were  allowed  to  enter  the  dis¬ 
trict  joining  theirs,  and  some  very  interesting  things 
have  developed. 

For  instance,  the  corn  that  placed  first  in  District 
3  last  year  placed  eighth  this  season,  while  the  two 
or  three  that  placed  down  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
list  last  year  were  close  to  the  top  this  year.  This 
was  not  because  the  high  yielding  corn  last  season 
was  not  a  good  corn,  but  because  the  other  strains 
that  went  ahead  this  season  were  corn  that  had 
been  grown  for  several  years  on  low  land  and,  when 
it  was  put  on  a  higher  land  where  water  was  scarce, 
could  not  make  it.  The  strain  that  topped  the  list 
last  year  had  been  bred  for  rather  thin  hill  land 
and,  in  spite  of  the  dry  season,  made  a  good  crop, 
yielding  last  year  about  30  bushels  per  acre  of 
shelled  corn  in  the  test,  while  in  its  home  locality 
it  yielded  nearly  a  hundred,  this  year  yielding  78 
bushels  in  the  test,  with  its  highest  competitor  mak¬ 
ing  00  bushels.  The  hill-land  strain  entered  in 
District  2.  which  was  a  much  higher  altitude,  only 
fell  six  bushels  below  the  highest  yield,  and  one 
bushel  below  its  yield  in  its  home  district. 

These  things  can  be  seen  clear  through  the  whole 
test  if  the  history  of  the  corn  is  studied.  I  believe 
that  they  will  be  borne  out  from  year  to  year,  and 
farmers  will  learn  that  it  will  pay  better  in  the  end 
to  find  the  corn  that  is  adapted  to  their  own  lo¬ 
cality  and  type  of  soil. 

The  low-land  corn  in  a  favorable  year  such  as  this 
will  make  a  good  yield  most  anywhere  but,  when  it 
is  dry,  we  find  it  failing  on  the  hill  land.  The  hill- 
land  corn  may  not  make  quite  such  a  high  yield  in 
the  good  year  but  will  hold  its  own  even  in  adverse 
seasons.  l.  g.  zinn. 


Cracking  and  Slow  Coloring  of  Grapes 

What  makes  our  grapes  crack  open  as  soon  as 
they  are  fully  ripe?  What,  if  anything,  can  we  do  to 
prevent  it?  Some  of  the  other  vineyardists  in  this 
neighborhood  were  bothered  the  same  way ;  others 
were  not.  Part  of  our  grapes  were  very  slow  in 
coloring.  Would  an  application  of  any  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  help  that?  T.  B.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

Large-berried  varieties  of  grapes  are  more  prone 
to  split  or  crack  as  they  approach  maturity  than 
the  smaller  sized.  The  injury  is  still  greater  if  in 
addition  the  clusters  are  of  the  compact  type.  Sheri¬ 
dan  and  Worden,  two  blue  sorts  that  ripen  at  the 
season  extremes,  are  notable  in  this  respect.  Both 
are  large-berried  and  both  have  the  berries  tightly 
placed  on  the  stems.  Yet  one  is  classed  as  tender¬ 
skinned  while  the  other  is  rather  tough.  Varieties 
such  as  these  split  usually  each  year  irrespective  of 
the  weather  conditions  immediately  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  normal  ripening  period.  In  certain  seasons 
many  other  varieties  that  ordinarily  do  not  crack  are 
very  subject  to  this  fault.  With  these  the  causes  are 
due  to  a  combination  of  frequent,  excessive  rainfall, 
coupled  with  high  temperatures  at  or  shortly  after 
the  rains.  In  certain  years  the  grape  berries  grow 
very  slowly  because  of  a  lack  of  Summer  rainfall, 
so  that  they  are  much  under-size  when  maturity  is 
at  hand.  The  skins  of  the  berries  have  become 
thickened  and  tough,  due  to  the  slow  growth.  Now 
if  heavy  rains  come  and  the  temperatures  remain 
high  the  vines  absorb  much  soil  water,  some  of 
which  is  of  course  carried  to  the  berries.  The  thick¬ 
ened  skins  are  not  elastic  enough  to  expand  with  the 
increased  absorption,  and  as  a  result  the  skins  are 
ruptured.  If  late  heavy  rains  and  high  tempera¬ 
tures  are  common  to  a  locality  year  after  year  dur¬ 
ing  the  ripening  season  it  is  quite  obvious  that  one 
should  not  attempt  to  grow  varieties  that  are  known 
to  split  even  when  such  conditions  are  not  the  rule. 
At  best  Y\  orden  is  a  most  difficult  variety  to  grow. 
The  new  Fredonia,  being  a  thick,  tougli-sicinned  va- 
riety,  is  far  more  satisfactorily  grown  than  many 
other  of  the  better-known  blue  varieties.  The  cause 
of  “red  grapes”  this  season,  is  probably  due  to  over¬ 
production.  The  relief  is  apparent,  Closer  pruning. 
Nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  250  lbs.  per  acre  lias 
in  the  past  contributed  to  a  better  coloring. 

F.  E.  G. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountain  Ranch 

This  is  the  last  of  November,  and  a  foot  of  snow 
is  on  the  ground.  The  ground  was  wet  from  the  Fall 
rains  and  unfrozen  when  the  snow  came.  The  long 
spell  ^>f  warm  weather  gave  farmers  a  chance  to 
get  their  work  well  in  hand.  Potatoes  were  only  a 
fair  crop,  and  the  price  ranged  from  25  to  50  cents 
per  cwt.  at  digging  time.  Apples  were  cheap.  Grains 
have  started  upward.  Wheat  is  $1.25  per  cwt.;  oats 
the  same ;  corn  $1.75  per  cwt.  Our  son,  who  farms 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State,  will  have 
about  4,000  bushels  of  corn,  but  it  only  sells  around 
40  cents  a  bushel  there. 

Turkeys  have  been  very  low.  We  sold  30  for 
Thanksgiving,  getting  20  cents  per  lb.  live  weight 
and  25  cents  dressed.  Cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  are 
hardly  worth  owning,  but  surely  they  will  be  coming 
up  again  soon. 

Deer  season  was  a  week  of  fine  weather.  We  had 
several  visitors  during  the  season  and  all  got  a  deer 
apiece.  The  boys  would  roll  out  about  3  :30  A.  M„ 
eat  a  cold  snack  and  climb  up  the  mountains  to 
hunt  the  deer.  On  two  separate  mornings  just  at 
good  daybreak  we  saw  several  deer  get  up  from 
their  beds  in  the  Alfalfa  near  the  house,  and  amble 
off  up  the  boys’  trail.  One  boy  vowed  that  he  would 
take  some  blankets  out  and  bed  down  with  the  deer 
and  save  a  lot  of  hard  climbing.  The  first  few  days 
of  elk  season  were  fine,  and  many  hunters  were  out 
Those  who  made  this 'ranch  their  headquarters  were 
fortunate  in  getting  their  elk  early  the  first  mornim>- 
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KELLYS’ 

CERTIFIED 

TREES 

At 

Reduced 
Prices 

Successful  orchardists  every¬ 
where  buy  Kelly’s  trees  re¬ 
peatedly. 

You  are  doubly  protected  by 
the  True-to-Name  seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association. 

Write  for  our  new  1932  economy  plan 
catalog  which  permits  us  to  sell 
at  greatly  reduced  prices 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
323  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


Grow 


Every  year  Burpee’s 
Annual  Garden  Book 
Is  awaited  with  special 
interest  for  it  is  al¬ 
ways  a  source  of  new 
and  interesting:  information  as  well  as  being  the  world’s 
greatest  garden  guide.  The  1932  Book  is  now  ready. 
It’s  FREE.  Write  for  it  today.  It  describes  all  the 
best  vegetables  and  flowers  including  117  NEW  varie¬ 
ties.  Best  quality  seeds  as  low  as  five  and  ten  cents  a 
packet.  Hundreds  of  pictures.  Planting  information. 
Luther  Burbank  said:  'Your  catalog  is  a  gem.  1 
always  refer  anyone  asking 
for  seeds  to  your  firm  as  I 
consider  your  house  the  most 
reliable  retail  house  in  the 
world.’’  Write  today  for 
your  free  Book.  If  you 
send  10  cents  we  will  send 
you  a  regular  35  cent 
packet  of  the  beautiful 
new  Marigold  Guinea 
Gold. 

W.  Atlee 

247  Burpee  Bidg., 

Philadelphia. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Better  Paying  Varieties  at 
New  Lower  Prices. 
Townsend’*  20th  Century  Catalog. 
Fully  illustrates  in  colors, 
and  truthfully  describes 
the  most  up-to-date  varie- 
1  ties.  Strawberries,  Kaspber- 
ries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
”etc.  This  valuable  Book  ibFree 
—SPECIAL  OFFER— Send  the 
names  of  six  small  fruit  growers  and  we  will  mail  you 
counon  for  $1.00  worth  of  plants  with  your  first  order. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  26  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


W/ute  today 


Chock  full  of  low  prices  on  the  finest 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  for  farm  and 
garden — also  helpful  hints  for  early  crops 
and  highest  yield.  It’s  an  everyday  aid 
from  now  right  through  till  fall.  Free  to 
you  from  the  old  reliable  seed  house. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
546  Maule  Bldg.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


varieties  hardy,  gorgeous  colored  Ins,  the 
garden’s  superior  beautifiers,  including 
Seminole,  the  world’s  best  dark  red,  all 
labeled  and  postpaid  for  only  $1.  Floral 
Booklet  FREE.  A.  B.  Katfcamier.  Maredon.  N.  Y. 


A  DOLLAR 
BOOK  lor  UOC 

EVERY  ONE  interested  now 
in  Farm  Relief  will  want 
to  read  the  first  appeal  for 
a  National  Marketing  System 
for  farm  products  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  five  years  ago  in  his 
book  under  the  title 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

The  book  was  not  published  to 
make  money,  but  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  influence  on  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  through  co-operation 
of  farmers  themselves.  It  has 
been  highly  praised  by  dis¬ 
interested  friends  of  the  farm. 
It  was  published  at  $1.00  a 
copy.  To  close  out  the  edition 
and  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  publication,  we  will  send  it 
now  postpaid  as  long  as  the 
remnant  of  the  supply  lasts, 
for  25  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30tb  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page ,  : 


The  animals  dressed  over  600  lbs.  Elk 
meat  tastes  like  coarse  beef,  and  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  deer  meat. 

Owing  to  the  extended  drought  the 
sheepmen  have  had  to  take  their  flocks  to 
a  different  part  of  the  range  for  the  Vin¬ 
ter.  Grass  is  only  fair,  but  there  is  lots 
of  sagebrush,  and  sheep  will  consume 
great  quantities  if  they  have  plenty  of 

salt.  MRS.  PEARL  UNDERWOOD. 

Garfield  Co.,  Colo. 


Some  Pruning  Pointers 

Pruning  should  not  be  started  until 
after  a  good  freeze  hardens  the  wood  and 
reveals  that  which  was  immature.  Trees 
vary  in  their  ability  to  withstand  severe 
pruning,  so  no  fixed  rule  will  apply.  But 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  best  way 
to  prune  a  sweet  cherry  tree  is  to  do  it 
while  sitting  by  the  fire.  In  other  words 
don’t.  This  applies  especially  to  newly  set 
trees  as  they  almost  invariably  die  if 
headed  back.  Peach  and  plum  trees  may 
be  pruned  severely,  and  should  always  be 
headed  back  when  first  set,  but  it  is  well 
not  to  do  this  with  Fall-set  trees  until 
Spring.  Apples  and  pears  may  be  pruned 
any  time  after  the  wood  has  been  hard¬ 
ened  by  a  freeze,  but  peaches  should  be 
left  until  early  Spring.  There  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  are  the  main  pruning  pointers,  but 
they  need  expanding. 

Old-timers  made  a  rule  that  pruning 
should  be  done  whenever  the  knife  was 
sharp  but  Summer  pruning  has  not  been 
a  success.  We  know  now  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  number  of  fruits  and  num¬ 
ber  of  leaves  is  a  constant.  Thus  reduc¬ 
ing  the  leaf  surface  reduces  the  number 
of  fruits.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  leaves  cannot  do  their  work  of  digest¬ 
ing  plant  food  unless  they  are  in  sunlight. 
We  prune,  therefore,  with  this  in  mind  by 
removing  branches  which  are  directly 
above  lower  branches,  if  the  two  are  close 
together,  removing  branches  which  cross 
each  other,  removing  weak  branches  in 
favor  of  strong  ones,  and  shaping  the  tree 
so  that  the  fruit  may  be  picked  without 
climbing  long  ladders.  Long  slender 
branches,  with  twigs  only  at  the  ends, 
may  he  removed  as  they  show  little  hear¬ 
ing  surface.  Keep  in  mind  that  sunlight 
must  be  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
top.  and  you  get  the  right  idea. 

Perhaps  the  swivel  saw  is  the  best,  the 
curved  blade  with  teeth  along  the  under 
side  the  next  best,  and  the  double-edged 
saw  the  poorest  of  all.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  use  the  double  edged  saw  with¬ 
out  injuring  adjacent  surface.  Double 
cut  clippers  are  better  than  the  single  cut, 
as  they  do  not  bruise  one  side.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  shears  complete  the  necessary  tools, 
and  once  bought  they  last  many  years. 

Modern  practice  does  not  head  back 
young  apple  trees,  but  allows  the  limbs  to 
grow  long.  They  will  come  down  with 
their  first  load  of  fruit,  and  gradually 
widen  the  top,  but  pruning  off  the  lower 
limbs  is  also  taboo,  as  that  results  in  a 
tree  with  a  very  high  top.  For  myself, 

I  much  prefer  a  number  of  scaffold  limbs 
rather  than  the  central  leader,  as  thus  no 
topping  is  necessary.  If  there  is  a  choice 
between  two  branches,  remove  the  one 
with  a  narrow-angle  crotch,  as  later  it 
would  split  down  with  a  load  of  fruit, 
while  a  wide-angle  crotch  will  not  split. 

Berry  canes  should  not  be  pruned  until 
Spring  when  the  canes  may  be  shortened 
with  the  raspberries,  while  the  blackcaps 
and  blackberries  have  the  side  canes  cut 
back  to  not  over  eight  inches.  I  like  to 
top  back  pear  trees  every  year,  leaving 
not  over  six  inches  of  the  new  growth 
after  the  tree  has  reached  the  rough  bark 
stage,  and  removing  all  but  one  of  the 
new  sprouts  from  the  head  of  each  limb. 
Pears  have  very  few  leaves  in  the  center 
of  the  top,  therefore  should  not  be  thinned 
out  like  apples,  as  they  prefer  low  head¬ 
ing  with  very  many  scaffold  limbs.  If 
left  alone,  a  pear  tree  will  develop  a  cen¬ 
tral  leader  and  reach  toward  the  sky  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  that  means  ex¬ 
tension  ladders  for  picking,  which  is  not 
wise.  „  , 

Grapes  may  well  be  lett  until  late 
Winter  or  very  early  Spring  as  severe 
weather  often  kills  canes  which  may  then 
be  pruned  away  in  favor  of  those  which 
have  survived.  I  prefer  the  Kniffen  sys¬ 
tem  of  two  wire  trellis  stretched  on  posts, 
and  each  vine  having  two  arms  on  each 
side  to  wrap  on  those  wires  as  soon  as 
pruning  is  over.  Thus  only  the  best 
canes  may  be  preserved  among  the  very 
many  produced  annually  on  the  head  of 
each  vine.  New  York  grape-growers  train 
up  a  sprout  from  the  bottom,  and  renew 
their  main  stems  often,  but  this  is  not 
followed  in  Michigan  to  any  extent. 
Stems  from  20  to  60  years  old  are  com¬ 
mon.  I  am  renewing  a  very  old  vineyard 
through  training  up  sprouts  and  cutting 
away  old  stems  as  often  as  possible.  Old 
vine's  may  be  allowed  much  more  bearing 
surface  than  young  vines,  so  I  do  not  fol¬ 
low  the  10-bud  rule,  but  prune  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  vine. 

Probably  the  best  way  to  learn  pruning 
is  to  procure  the  right  tools  and  hop  right 
to  it.  You  will  find  that  the  rules  given 
in  books  are  very  general,  and  that  each 
tree  or  vine  is  an  individual  problem.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  common  mistake  is  to  get 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Taking  time  to 
size  things  up  before  cutting,  and  taking 
time  to  make  a  final  survey  before  leav¬ 
ing  a  tree  is  good  practice. 

If  you  wiil  just  remember  to  leave  the 
sweet  cherries  and  the  walnuts  alone,  you 
may  prune  Sway  with  little  danger  of  do¬ 
ing  permanent  injury  to  any  tree  or  vine. 
But  never  leave  a  stub  sticking  out,  as 
decay  will  surely  follow.  I  have  seen 
many  an  orchard  ruined  by  that  tiling. 
Heart  wood  is  not  alive,  but  is  preserved 
by  the  outer  layer  of  live  wood  and  bark, 


which  protects  it  from  rain  and  decay' 
spores.  If  a  limb  is  cut  close,  the  injury, 
will  heal  over  entirely,  but  when  a  stub  is 
left,  healing  will  take  place  around  the 
stub,  leaving  a  gaping  hole  in  time, 
through  which  enter  rain  and  disease,  to 
rot  away  the  heart,  leaving  the  tree  only 
a  shell.  Trees  will  continue  to  bear  un¬ 
der  those  conditions,  but  are  weakened  so 
that  big  limbs  break  down,  storms  break 
the  tree  over,  and  it  becomes  worthless. 
Axes,  hatchets,  bucksaws,  are  taboo  for 
pruning  tools,  but  I  have  seen  them  used 
many  a  time.  Good  tools  cost  so  little, 
and  last  so  long,  it  is  a  big  mistake  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  along  without  them.  But 
the  best  thought  1  can  leave  with  you  is 
to  approach  the  job  with  confidence.  That 
is  the  way  I  went  at  it  and  profited  by 
my  own  mistakes  which  were  many.  Un¬ 
less  you  actually  butcher  a  tree,  it  will 
recover  in  time  but  will  be  an  object  les¬ 
son  in  what  not  to  do.  L.  n.  reber. 

Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

American  Farm  Economic 
Association 

The  annual  convention  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  28-30. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  will  he : 
The  Human  Factor  in  Agriculture;  the 
International  Outlook ;  Adjustments  in 
Production,  Taxation  and  Credit ;  Labor 
Saving;  Farm  Organization;  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Outlook ;  and  Marketing.  On  the 
last  named  topic  addresses  are  scheduled 
as  follows:  A  National  Marketing  lie- 
search  Program  for  Agriculture ;  Value 
of  Marketing  Research  to  the  Consumer ; 
Types  of  Research  Required  in  Develop¬ 
ing  Marketing  Programs;  the  Place  of 
Marketing  in  an  Agricultural  Economics 
Curriculum ;  Content  and  Organization 
of  a  Course  in  Principles  of  Marketing; 
To  What  Extent  Should  Price  Economics 
Be  Included  in  Marketing  Courses? 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  5-7,  1932.  —  Corn  and  Utility 
Small  Grains  Show,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jan.  5-8.  —  Delaware  State  Poultry 
Show,  Milford,  Del. 

Jan.  6-10. — N.  Y.  State  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.  C.  II. 
Baldwin,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  13-14. — N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C.  W.  Hal- 
liday,  North  Chatham.  X.  Y.,  president. 

Jan.  13-15. — X.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Annual  Meeting,  Edgerton  Park, 
Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Jan.  14. — N.  Y.  State  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.  T.  II.  Monroe, 
Camillus.  X.  Y..  president. 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Jan.  26-27.  —  Third  annual  nursery 
school  for  commercial  nurserymen,  of 
Ohio,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Jan.  26-29. — New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

.Tan.  27-29. — New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Eastern  Meeting,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  X.  Y. 

Feb.  2-5. — New  York  State  Grange,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Albany,  X.  Y. 

Mar.  14-19. — Nineteenth  International 
Flower  Show,  Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  City. 


Virginia  News 

Up  to  December  15  weather  has  been 
more  like  Spring  than  Winter.  On  De¬ 
cember  10  to  14,  the  mercury  registered 
from  73  to  76  degrees.  I  sat  on  my 
porch  three  afternoons  in  succession.  I 
am  in  my  60th  year  and  never  knew  this 
to  be  the  case  before.  We  did  not  have  a 
spark  of  fire  except  for  cooking  purposes. 
Good  rains  have  fallen,  which  were  great¬ 
ly  needed. 

Most  grain  crops  are  getting  too  far 
advanced  for  the  season,  which  will  mean 
considerable  winter-killing  when  severe 
Winter  weather  sets  in. 

Farm  conditions  this  year  have  im¬ 
proved  more  than  many  people  expected. 
Lower  production  costs  and  a  generous 
trend  toward  “live-at-liome”  farming  have 
placed  most  southern  and  eastern  farm¬ 
ers  in  a  much  better  economic  position 
than  they  were  in  1930.  This  also  has 
resulted  in  an  improvement  in  the  frame 
of  mind  of  the  farmers  at  large. 

The  price  of  most  farm  products  con¬ 
tinues  steady.  Wheat,  63c;  corn,  40c; 
peanuts,  40c  per  bu. ;  live  hogs,  5c ;  veal, 
5  to  9c ;  eggs,  30c ;  apples,  50  to  75c ; 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  75c  per  bu. 

Prince  George  Co.,  Ya.  w.  H.  H. 


Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

We  had  a  snow  squall  November  30 
which  made  it  very  hazardous  for  driving 
autos,  and  as  a  result  a  father  and  daugh¬ 
ter  were  run  into  by  a  truck  and  killed. 
Neither  of  them  had  lights  on,  and  it 
was  nearly  dark  when  it  happened.  Our 
county  Pomona  was  held  with  Reed  s 
Corners  Grange,  on  December  8,  with 
an  attendance  of  more  than  200  delegates. 
There  were  three  sessions,  morning,  after¬ 
noon  and  evening ;  19  of  the  21  subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  gave  interesting  reports,  re¬ 
ports  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  showing 
we  were  in  fine  condition.  Mrs.  Marble. 
Juvenile  Grange  deputy,  gave  a  report  of 
her  work.  There  are  eight  Juvenile 
Granges  in  the  county  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  approximately  200,  with  two  more 
to  be  organized.  Names  of  those  who  won 
the  Golden  Sheaf  certificate  awarded  by 
the  National  Grange  for  50  years  or  more 
membership  were  read. 

Harry  Marble  was  recommended  for  re¬ 
appointment  for  county  deputy,  Mrs. 


Lavern  Gage,  of  Reed’s  Corner’s  Grange 
'will  go  to  Ithaca  in  February  for  the 
spelling  contest.  Ten  delegates  go  to 
State  Grange.  E.  X.  B. 


Mertensias,  Blue  flowers 
of  Springtime 

The  editor’s  remarks  on  Mertensia  Vir- 
ginica,  page  517,  remind  me  that  eastern 
gardeners  are  missing  a  lot  of  good  plant 
material  in  their  neglect  of  the  western 
forms  of  this  family.  It  is  true,  as  he 
has  said,  that  our  eastern  Mertensia  is 
one  of  our  best  Spring  flowers,  but,  even 
so,  there  are  a  number  from  the  West 
which  run  it  a  close  second  if  they  do  not 
usurp  first  place.  I  have  now  or  have 
had  during  past  years  more  than  a  dozen 
distinct  species,  and  have  yet  to  find  one 
that  is  not  a  real  garden  ornament. 

A  close  runner-up  to  our  eastern  lung¬ 
wort,  is  M.  ciliata,  a  Rocky  Mountain 
form.  It  is  taller  than  the  former,  very 
leafy  and  bears  its  pinkish  blue  flowers 
from  early  June  onward  over  a  longer 
period  than  most  Mertensias.  This  is 
so  closely  allied  to  M.  Sibirica  either  one 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  so  far  as 
the  gardener  is  concerned. 

M.  lanceolata  is  an  inhabitant  of  dry, 
open  meadows  on  the  plains  and  eastern 
foot-hills  of  the  Rockies,  seldom  growing 
higher  than  eight  or  10  inches.  It  is  one 
of  the  early  bloomers,  usually  starting  in 
late  April  in  my  garden,  pink  buds  open¬ 
ing  into  delicate  blue  flowers  in  a  loose 
panicle.  This  is  a  good  rock  garden  plant 
for  any  open  sunny  situation.  M.  pani- 
culata  grows  a  foot  high  with  azure-blue 
flowers  in  June.  It  seems  to  be  adapted 
to  either  sun  or  light  shade.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  easy  to  grow  and  permanent.  The 
foregoing  kinds  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  easy  enough  to  handle  in  eastern 
gardens  to  justify  the  belief  that  they 
should  become  a  permanent  part  of  our 
operations.  There  are  a  number  of  others, 
including  some  of  the  most  desirable, 
which  have  not  been  so  amenable  in  my 
garden.  This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  plants  are  impossible  for  us 
of  the  East  but  rather  that  I  have  failed 
to  hit  upon  their  needs.  Other  gardeners 
tell  me  that  they  have  made  most  of 
these  plants  happy,  so  there  is  hope  for 
all  of  us. 

M.  alnina  has  failed  for  me,  I  am 
sure,  because  I  gave  it  shade  when  it 
should  have  had  sun.  And  I  have  half  a  . 
notion  that  it  wants  an  aoid  soil.  It  is 
a  plant  of  the  subalpine  regions  of  the 
Rockies,  growing  about  eight  inches  high, 
and  has  sky-blue  flowers  in  May.  An¬ 
other  mountain  form.  M.  Pratensis,  from 
the  high  peaks  of  New  Mexico,  did  not 
come  through  the  Winter  for  causes  un¬ 
known.  It  is  said  to  have  sky-blue  flow¬ 
ers  on  plants  a  foot  tall.  I  have  had 
gardeners  tell  me  that  M.  oblongifolcu  is 
easy  to  handle  but  it  has  never  been  so 
for  me. 

A  form  new  to  me  this  year,  which  I 
received  from  a  Western  collector  as  M. 
Hornerii,  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  grows  no  more  than  three  inches 
high,  and  its  pink  buds  open  into  the 
loveliest  of  azure  bells.  Its  first  flower 
opened  on  April  18,  the  earliest  lungwort 
in  my  garden.  My  correspondent  says 
that  it  grows  under  near-desert  condi¬ 
tions,  requiring  a  severe  baking  and  ab¬ 
solutely  no  moisture  after  the  foliage 
dies. 

I  have  poor  results  trying  to  propagate 
Mertensias  by  division,  but  they  are 
quite  easy  to  grow  from  seeds.  Plant 
the  seeds  in  an  outdoor  frame  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  ripen.  They  will 
germinate  the.  following  Spring,  and  may 
be  handled  like  any  perennial,  usually 
blossoming  the  second  year.  c.  w.  wood. 

Michigan. 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


The  Disappearing  Pie.— “That  love¬ 
ly  great  pumpkin,”  quoth  the  housekeep¬ 
er  to  herself,  “will  surely  make  wonderful 
pumpkin  pies.”  So  she  spent  much  of 
the  forenoon  in  cutting  it  up,  hard  and 
brittle  though  it  was,  and  stewed  it  and 
strained  it  and  seasoned  it  and  put  in  the 
richest  milk  she  had.  “It’s  a  bit  hot  yet,” 
quoth  she.  “I  will  just  set  it  out  on  the 
top  of  this  high  pump  stand  in  this  cold 
north  wind  for  a  minute  while  I  get  the 
crust  ready.”  So  she  got  the  crust  all 
ready  to  pour  in  the  precious  filling  and 
tripped  merrily  out  to  that  pump  stand 
to  get  the  dish- — empty  as  a  last  year's 
robin’s  nest,  fairly  shiny  empty  if  you 
know  what  that  is!  The  small  boy  in 
a  neighboring  family  has  a  pet  goat,  but 
when  that  woman  speaks  of  that  goat  you 
would  hardly  know  it  was  a  pet — hardly 
know  it ! 

That  Brake  Drum  Pulley. — It  may 
have  been  on  that  same  trip  that  the 
Parson  learned  something  about  pulleys 
and  belts.  A  man  had  just  been  thrash¬ 
ing  oats  and  was  getting  ready  to  thrash 
buckwheat.  The  Parson  glanced  at  the 
rear  wheel  of  the  old  model  T  Ford.  The 
pulley  was  a  new  one  on  him.  It  was 
a  brake  drum  taken  from  any  old  big  car 
on  the  dump  and  just  bolted,  hollow  side 
out.  right  onto  the  Ford  rear  wheel.  Of 
course  it  is  not  so  wide,  but  a  three-inch 
belt  was  used  with  line  effect  and  no 
trouble  at  all.  He  did  all  his  wood-saw¬ 
ing  with  it,  too. 

A  Squeaky  Pump. — And  here’s  an¬ 
other  thing  the  Parson  learned  some¬ 
where.  You  know  how  a  pump  will  some¬ 


times  squeak.  Y’ou  can  oil  it  all  day  and 
it  will  squeak  just  the  same.  That  noise 
is  right  in  the  piston  where  the  water  is. 
It  is  made  by  the  leather  packing  on  the 
piston,  and  if  you  will  just  change  that 
packing,  or  better  still,  put  on  new  pack¬ 
ing  with  the  rough  side  rubbing  against 
the  walls  of  the  piston  instead  of  the 
smooth  side,  you  will  get  no  squeak  at 
all.  And  here  is  still  another  idea.  A 
woman  down  country  puts  the  goose  after 
killing  in  a  bran  sack  and  places  this  in  a 
boiler  on  a  rack  with  a  little  water  in 
the  bottom  and  puts  on  the  cover  for 
about  two  minutes  and  steams  the  goose 
before  plucking.  Take  the  cover  off  the 
boiler  and  try  the  feathers.  If  they  do 
not  come  steam  them  some  more,  probably 
with  the  boiler  cover  off  lest  you  cook 
the  skin  a  bit  and  it  tears.  The  Parson 
hasn't  tried  this  yet,  but  he  will  try  any¬ 
thing  that  will  help  a  goose  feather  to 
come  out  easier  without  tearing  the  skin. 

One  Way. — The  Parson  supposes  there 
are  many  ways  of  “getting  up”  sermons. 
One  way  very  commonly  used  is  the  so- 
called  cake  method.  You  take  down  this 
musty  volume  and  get  a  little  out  of  that, 
and  then  take  down  another  volume  and 
get  a  little  out  of  that,  and  then  with  the 
help  of  a  concordance  you  pick  up  the 
Bible  to  fit  your  sentiments  fairly  well, 
and  then  you  get  a  piece  of  poetry  to 
close  off  with.  It  is  just  like  getting  the 
material  together  to  make  a  cake.  But 
the  Parson  seldom  gets  up  a  sermon  that 
way.  He  had  just  settled  down  to  try  to 
prepare  a  bit  for  a  busy  and  full  Sunday 
the  other  Saturday  when  the  phone  rang. 
It  was  a  distressing  call  of  need — what 
they  would  not  say — from  way  down 
county.  “Can  it  possibly  wait  till  Mon¬ 
day?”  “No,  no,”  came  the  answer.  “But 
will  it  be  all  right  if  I  come  down  right 
after  dinner,”  suggested  the  Parson.  “No, 
no !  Please  come  right  now.”  So  the 
Parson  went.  And  what  from  going  to 
one  family  and  another  he  never  got  home 
till  way  after  dark  that  night.  And  what 
do  yon  think,  the  Parson  doesn't  know 
when  he  has  so  many  pleasant  things  said 
about  his  effort  as  lie  heard  the  next  day. 
That  trip  gave  him  plenty  to  talk  about. 
“Y*ou  get  your  sermons  out  of  life,  while 
I  get  mine  out  of  a  book.”  said  a. fellow 
minister  to  the  Parson  the  other  day. 

Agricultural  Missions.  —  Here  the 
Parson  is  down  in  New  York  City  and 
has  just  come  from  the  Riverside  Church 
— Dr.  Fosdick’s  church.  He  is  here  at¬ 


tending  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Agricultural  Missionary  Association.  This 
is  an  association,  as  its  name  implies,  to 
foster  agricultural  missions.  This  work 
started  about  14  years  ago  when  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  India  noticed  that  a  young 
woman  who  was  helping  about  the  house 
was  in  tears  at  her  work.  He  inquired 
into  the  matter  and  found  she  was  crying 
because  her  little  baby  had  died  that 
morning.  Further  enquiry  revealed  the 
fact  that  it  died  from  starvation  due  to 
its  mother  not  having  enough  food.  Just 
what  was  the  use  of  preaching,  what 
might  be  called  the  routine  gospel,  wdien 
people’s  children  were  dying  of  starva¬ 
tion?  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  help 
them  get  something  to  eat.  Now  there 
are  16S  mission  stations  in  the  world  who 
help  on  the  agricultural  end.  Better 
stock,  better  seed,  better  tools.  The  land 
pressure  in  India  for  example  is  teriffic. 
There  are  five  times  as  many  people  to 
the  acre  as  there  are  in  the  Tinted  States. 
All  these  speakers  that  were  from  about 
every  section  of  the  world  are  agreed  that 
preaching  Christianity  is  to  bring  it  in 
touch  with  all  the  points  of  human  con¬ 
tact.  The  education  of  the  people,  the 
social  life  of  the  people,  the  living  of  the 
people,  must  all  be  considered  along  with 
the  religious  life  of  the  people.  This,  as 
you  readers  well  know,  has  been  the  plan 
of  the  Parson  from  the  beginning. 

The  Church. — But  the  Parson  was  so 
glad  of  a  chance  to  see  this  church.  Most 
of  the  parish  house  part  is  in  the 
“tower,”  in  which  four  elevators  carry 
you  to  the  twentieth  door.  This  tower 


does  not  look  too  large  for  the  building, 
but  wTe  had  a  dinner  in  a  room  on  the 
tenth  floor  which  easily  seats  126  at  one 
time.  Though  this  church  is  of  rather 
liberal  Baptist  tradition,  it  has  the  open 
chancel  arrangement  with  an  altar,  a 
cross  in  the  center  and  six  candles  per¬ 
petually  burning  on  each  side.  If  the 
church  is  full,  and  they  say  it  always  is, 
of  the  regular  members,  you  step  at  the 
side  of  the  vestibule  into  a  large  chapel 
as  big  as  any  of  the  Parson’s  churches, 
and  there  hear  everything — music  and  all 
— just  as  plainly  as  though  you  were  in 
the  main  body  of  the  church.  This  is 
through  microphones  and  loudspeakers. 
These  12  candles  probably  stood  for  the 
12  Apostles.  In  our  church,  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  the  two  large  candles  at  the 
communion  service  stand  for  the  two 
parts  of  a  sacrament — the  outward  and 
visible  sign  and  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace.  When  we  have  four  candles  they 
stand  for  the  four  Gospels.  The  elevator 
doors  in  this  building  will  not  open  unless 
the  floor  of  the  elevator  is  level  with  the 
floor  at  which  you  are  stopping,  and  when 
it  is  so  placed  the  door  opens  itself.  The 
umbrella  racks  on  each  floor  were  quite 
marvelous.  You  pressed  the  handle  into 
a  socket  and  the  two  sides  of  the  socket 
or  jaws  came  right  out  and  around  and 
grasped  it  tight;  then  you  pulled  out  a 
check  which  was  sticking  up  just  back 
of  the  handles  and  took  it  along  with  you. 
By  pulling  this  out  you  locked  your  um¬ 
brella  in  and  when  you  come  around  and 
push  it  back  in  again  the  jaws  open  and 
you  can  get  your  umbrella.  These  racks 
are,  of  course  movable,  and  only  rolled 
out  on  rainy  days.  Every  chair  in  the 
whole  building  anywhere,  as  far  as  the 
Parson  could  see.  had  a  hymnal  tucked  in 
a  rack  right  under  the  seat  so  that  any 
time,  anywhere,  if  any  person  or  group  of 
persons  wanted  to  sing,  they  could  do  so. 
These  under-seat  racks  sloped  rapidly 
downward  so  that  the  books  would  not  be 
forever  slipping  out  if  you  moved  the 
chairs  around.  Of  course  the  whole  set¬ 
ting  is  very  wonderful  and  all  this  carv¬ 
ing  in  stonework  very  beautiful,  but  the 
Parson  could  not  help  wondering  if  peo¬ 
ple  who  go  there  have  more  warmth  of 
feeling  and  fellowship  and  interdepend¬ 
ence  that  we  do  down  in  the  old  church 
in  the  woods  sitting  around  the  old  box 
stove. 

Christmas  Time. — What  a  good  time 
we  shall  have  down  there  the  Sunday 


after  Christmas !  The  Parson  does  not 
see  how  it  can  be  any  better  than  the 
time  we  had  on  the  Sunday  before 
Thanksgiving.  We  have  never  had  so 
many  on  that  occasion — no,  not  in  20 
years.  The  day  was  like  June  and  the 
boys  had  to  eat  out  of  doors,  and  they 
much  preferred  to.  We  had  60  at  the 
tables  inside  at  that.  They  couldn't  all 
find  seats  in  the  church.  We  had  goose 
and  duck  and  chicken  and  about  every¬ 


thing  you  could  think  of.  In  the  forenoon 
we  had  service  and  a  celebration  and 
more  communicants  than  even  an  Old 
Home  Day.  The  weather  will  not  be  so 
pleasant  at  Christmas  time,  and  there 
will  be  no  outsiders.  But  all  our  people 
will  be  there,  and  such  a  lot  of  children 
as  will  be  there,  and  we  will  have  a  pine 
tree  once  more  as  we  have  had  for  20 
years.  You  see  that  school  district  is  the 
“Pine  Orchard  District.”  On  Saturday, 
this  week,  the  older  boys  of  our  village 
church  will  be  armed  with  axes  and 
hatchets  and  skillets  and  spare  ribs  (we 
butchered  last  week)  and  go  down  to  the 
woods  for  the  Christmas  trimmings  and 
the  cedar  trees. 

The  Rabbits. — Charles  has  fixed  him¬ 
self  up  a  barrel  to  keep  his  rabbit  in  and 
he  delighted  in  them  for  a  while.  But 
there  is  no  good  place  to  put  them  now, 
and  he  is  rather  tired  of  caring  for  them, 
as  there  is  nothing  green  about,  so  there 
will  probably  be  fried  rabbit  along  with 
those  spare  ribs  next  Saturday  afternoon. 
But  the  Parson  must  get  this  letter  off. 
Clossie  is  putting  the  storm  windows  on 
and  it  has  taken  all  day,  as  Mrs.  Parson 
insists  that  they  be  washed  before  going- 
on.  Tomorrow  we  hope  to  go  down  coun¬ 
try  chopping  and  the  next  day  we  may 
butcher  the  other  pig.  The  first  one 
dressed  a  trifle  over  240  lbs.,  not  bad  for 
a  Berkshire.  This  next  one  to  be  killed 
is  fully  as  large.  We  have  about  25  pul¬ 
lets  and  get  10  or  a  dozen  eggs  a  day. 
Did  you  hear  about  the  fellow  that  swal¬ 
lowed  an  egg  whole?  He  was  in  a  fix 
then.  He  didn't  dare  move  for  fear  the 
egg  would  break  and  if  he  sat  still  it 
would  probably  hatch — so  there  he  was. 


The  December  Garden 

Part  II. 

Observe  at  this  time  your  Winter  land¬ 
scape  and  you  will  surely  see  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  the  outlook  either  by  the  planting 
of  evergreens  or  shrubs  and  trees  having 
attractively  colored  barks  in  important 
positions.  The  actual  work  of  planting 
will  not  of  course  be  done  until  the 
Spring  but  the  Winter  affords  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  for  deciding  where  these  plant¬ 
ings  will  be  most  effective.  When  well 
placed  and  massed  in  sizable  groups  shrubs 
having  colored  barks  from  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  they 
are  especially  good  when  planted  on  the 
far  bank  of  a  lake  or  pond  so  that  the  re¬ 
flection  in  the  water  adds  to  the  effect. 
The  red  and  the  yellow  of  the  Cornus 
bark,  the  bright  green  of  the  Kerria,  and 
the  white  of  certain  of  the  Rubus  family 
are  particularly  good,  while  the  lovely  coi- 
oring  of  a  well-placed  birch  tree  adds 
much  to  the  enchantment  of  a  Winter 
garden  scene. 

Owing  to  the  warm  weather  we  have 
experienced  this  Fall  Chrysanthemums  in 
the  greenhouse  are  not  keeping  so  well  as 
in  more  normal  seasons,  and  it  hardly 
seems  possible  at  the  time  of  writing  that 
here  we  will  have  any  to  cut  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  As  they  are  cut  a  sufficient  number 


of  plants  to  provide  stock  should  be  cut 
down  and  packed  tightly  together  in  boxes 
of  soil,  these  boxes  to  be  kept  just  moist 
but  in  no  sense  wet  and  stored  under  the 
benches  or  in  a  cold  frame. 

Plants  required  for  the  holiday  season 
as  cherries,  Begonias  and  Poinsettias  will 
require  some  attention  in  the  matter  of 
staking  and  tying  a  few  days  before  they 
are  to  be  used.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
keep  them  in  as  low  a  temperature  as  per¬ 
missible  without  fear  of  harmful  results 
in  order  that  they  may  be  hardened  some¬ 
what.  When  sending  plants  away  make 
sure  that  they  are  well  and  warmly 
packed,  for  few  things  are  more  disap¬ 
pointing  to  the  recipient  than  to  receive 
a  badly  damaged  plant. 

A  temperature  of  50  degrees  at  night  is 
most  suitable  in  the  carnation  house. 
They  can  be  grown  two  or  three  degrees 
lower,  but  under  such  conditions  the 
crop  will  not  come  along  quite  so  fast. 
Most  to  be  avoided  is  a  violently  fluctuat¬ 
ing  temperature,  and  this  is  true  of  any 
growing  crop.  The  daytime  temperature 
in  the  carnation  house  may  be  allowed  to 
rise  five  degrees  above  the  minimum  be¬ 
fore  ventilation  is  given,  but  as  soon  as 
the  thermometer  rises  above  55  degrees 
give  air  freely.  Full  sunlight  is  of  course 
absolutely  essential  to  obtain  results  with 
carnations. 

The  temperature  of  the  rose  house  at 
night  should  be  58  degrees  and  in  the  day¬ 
time  this  may  be  allowed  to  rise  consider¬ 
ably  under  the  influence  of  sunshine. 
Take  particular  care  to  avoid  cold  drafts 
of  air,  for  these  mean  trouble  to  roses. 

Most  annuals  succeed  best  if  given  car- 
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Drawn  by  Margaret  Koistinen  (17), 
New  York 

nation  temperature,  or  a  couple  of  de¬ 
grees  higher  if  it  is  necessary  to  push 
them. 

Bulbs  for  forcing  when  first  brought 
indoors  should  only  be  subjected  to  cool- 
house  treatment.  After  a  week  or  two 
this  may  be  gradually  raised  and  if  nec¬ 
essary  they  may  be  given  tropical  tem¬ 
peratures  to  hurry  them  into  bloom  for 
any  particular  date,  but  such  hard  forced 
bulbs  should  always  be  hardened  off  in 
cooler  conditions  for  a  few  days  before 
they  are  used.  A  few  bulbs,  as  Baby 
Gladioli,  Freesias,  Ixias  and  Iris  will  not 
stand  high  temperatures  and  these  must 
always  be  grown  cool. 

When  considering  temperatures  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
spells  of  dull  weather  it  is  a  mistake  to 
attempt  to  force  growth  and  at  such 
times  the  houses  should  be  maintained  at 
as  low-  a  temperature  as  possible  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  continued  health  of  the 
stock  they  house.  Take  particular  care 
with  the  watering  at  this  time. 

T.  II.  EVERETT,  N.  D.  II. 


An  insurance  company  wrote  out  a 
$1,000  life  policy  in  the  name  of  one 
Samuel  Johnson.  Premiums  were  paid 
promptly  for  a  few’  years,  but  suddenly 
stopped.  After  sending  a  few  delinquent 
notices,  the  company  received  this  reply  : 
“Dear  Sirs :  Please  excuse  us  as  we  can’t 
pay  any  more  premiums  on  Sam.  lie 
died  last  May.  Yours  truly,  Mrs.  S. 
Johnson.” — Christian  Register. 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  liy  a  respon- 
siblc  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  adveitising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  lrrespoii- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  m  our  columns;  and  any 
such  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subset ibeis  and  hone,  t, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  u  e  oui  goo  i 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  contused  with  dishontst 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
U,e  transartion  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Bubal  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


WITH  this  issue,  the  last  number  of  1931,  the 
management  expresses  its  thanks  to  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  year  and  its  appreciation  of  the  services 
of  friends  who  have  helped  in  many  ways  to  make 
the  paper  useful  and  successful.  It.  has  been  a  try¬ 
ing  year  for  the  peoples  and  the  industries  of  the 
world.  As  a  whole  the  agricultural  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  has  never  been  over  profitable.  The  depression 
lias  forced  many  of  the  papers  to  abandon  weekly 
publication,  and  all  have  suffered  their  share  of  the 
decline  in  business.  Our  early  farm  training  to 
always  deny  ourselves  a  little  in  the  luxury  of  spend¬ 
ing  and  lay  up  some  portion  in  good  weather  for 
“the-  rainy  day”  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  assume 
a  continuance  of  the  weekly  editions  of  this  paper 
during  the  depression,  unless  the  panic  should  be¬ 
come  permanent.  The  record  to  this  date  is  81  years 
of  32  issues  each,  making  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  oldest 
agricultural  paper  published  weekly  without  a  break. 
This  record  has  been  possible  only  through  a  con¬ 
sistent  devotion  to  the  farm  and  the  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  an  army  of  devoted  friends.  With 
these  patrons  and  friends  we  approach  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  hope  the  problems  of  the  New  Year,  and 
our  wish  is  that  it  may  bring  prosperity  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  all. 

* 

WORKING  in  the  woods  was  the  regular  Win¬ 
ter  job  in  the  East  in  earlier  days,  and  still 
so  where  woods  remain  in  appreciable  area.  Now 
the  idea  is  improvement  of  the  scattering  wood¬ 
land,  rather  than  slashing  it  down.  A  sunshiny  day 
in  Winter  is  an  especially  good  time  to  look  the 
woods  over.  The  tops  can  be  seen  clearly  then,  and 
trees  getting  past  their  best  noted  more  carefully 
than  in  Summer.  It  is  quite  surprising  how  much 
in  the  way  of  both  timber  and  fuel  can  he  removed 
from  20  acres  of  our  common  woodland  without 
robbing  it  of  anything  that  would  he  improved  by 
another  year  of  standing  room.  And  it  is  not  a  bad 
form  of  “Winter  sport”  either,  when  one  has  a  sharp 
ax.  crosscut  saw  and  congenial  working  partner,  as 
we  know  from  some  years  of  Winter  woodland  work. 

* 

THE  government  report  on  hog  and  pork  pros¬ 
pects  shows  a  price  decline  to  the  lowest  point 
in  more  than  30  years.  The  November  average  price 
of  hogs  at  Chicago  was  $4.61  per  100  lbs.,  compared 
with  $8.55  in  November  a  year  ago.  There  were  4,- 
218, 000  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in 
the  United  States  during  November,  an  increase  of 
11.8  per  cent  over  October  and  an  increase  of  4.8  per 
cent  over  November  a  year  ago.  This  marked  the 
third  successive  month  in  which  slaughter  exceeded 
that  of  the  corresponding  month  of  1930.  The  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  hogs  marketed  in  November  decreased 
seasonally  from  October  and  was  slightly  less  than 
that  of  November  last  year.  Features  of  the  world 
situation  included  price  declines  in  hogs,  fresh  pork 
and  cured  pork  in  foreign  markets;  increased  United 
Kingdom  imports  of  pork  products  in  October,  and 
increased  United  States  exports  of  pork  products 
that  month.  Although  the  increase  in  United  States 
exports  was  not  large,  it  was  the  first  time  in  several 
months  that  exports  of  the  important  pork  products 
exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  month. 

* 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  other  State  where  there  is 
such  constant  and  searching  inquiry  about  soil 
handling  and  improvement  as  in  New  Jersey.  In¬ 
tensive  truck  farming  makes  the  highest  type  of  soil 
knowledge  necessary,  and  there  must  be  a  constant 
struggle  in  this  type  of  farming  to  keep  up  the  or¬ 


ganic  matter  in  the  soil,  much  of  which  is  very  light. 
H.  R.  Cox,  extension  service  agronomist  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station,  states  that  during  the  past  year  4,290 
soil  samples  were  tested  for  the  farmers  for  acidity, 
by  him  or  the  county  agents.  As  to  soil  improve¬ 
ment  crops,  a  survey  of  one  large  county,  Gloucester, 
showed  that  the  average  area  in  cover  crops  on 
farms  was  26.6  acres,  compared  with  12.7  in  1924. 

* 

OME  years  ago  we  printed  the  semi-humorous 
statement  of  a  chemist  who  figured  that  the 
minerals,  fats  and  other  dry  matter  in  the  body  of 
an  average-sized  man  could  be  bought  at  retail  at 
stores  handling  such  material  for  a  trifle  less  than 
nine  cents.  A  modern  chemist  has  gone  into  the 
matter  in  more  detail.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times,  Dr.  F.  E.  Lawson,  in  a  London  lecture,  sized 
up  man's  material  value  as  follows  at  present  mar¬ 
ket  prices : 

The  average  man,  weighing  140  pounds,  is  composed 
of  enough  fat  for  seven  cakes  of  soap,  enough  carbon 
for  nine  lead  pencils,  enough  phosphorous  to  make  2,200 
match  heads,  sufficient  magnesium  for  one  dose  of  salts, 
enough  iron  to  make  one  medium-sized  nail,  sufficient 
lime  to  whitewash  a  chicken  coop  and  enough  sulphur 
to  rid  one  dog  of  fleas.  The  whole  at  present  prices 
could  be  bought  for  five  shillings,  about  $1  at  present 
exchange. 

* 

REPORTS  of  Stocker  and  feeder  cattle  inspected 
at  livestock  markets  in  the  11  Corn  Belt 
States  in  November  are  indicated  as  a  little  larger 
than  in  November,  1930,  but  smaller  than  the  No¬ 
vember  average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  Prices 
of  such  cattle  made  a  considerable  advance  during 
November  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  trend  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  Shipments  for  the  five 
months,  July  to  November,  into  the  Corn  Belt  States 
were  practically  the  same  in  1931  as  in  1930,  but 
were  below  any  other  year  since  1920  except  1927. 
This  distribution  of  shipments  this  year  was  much 
different  from  that  of  last  year,  with  a  material  in¬ 
crease  into  the  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  a  sharp  decrease  into  the  States  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Shipments  into  the  area  east  of  the 
Mississippi  were  the  largest  in  five  years,  while  those 
into  the  States  west  of  that  river  were  the  smallest 
in  12  years.  The  States  with  the  largest  increases 
over  last  year  were  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Mis¬ 
souri,.  while  the  States  showing  large  decreases  were 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  South  Dakota,  with  Iowa  lit¬ 
tle  changed.  The  States  with  increased  shipments 
are  those  which  were  most  affected  by  the  1930 
drought  and  the  States  with  decreased  shipments  are 
those  that  suffered  from  the  1931  drought.  Prefer¬ 
ence  was  shown  for  light-weight  steers  and  calves. 
Shipments  of  feeder  calves  from  four  leading  mar¬ 
kets  in  November  this  year  were  over  60  per  cent 
larger  than  in  November,  1930,  and  of  steers  under 
700  lbs.  were  25  per  cent  larger.  Shipments  of 
stocker  and  feeder  cows  and  heifers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  nearly  50  per  cent  smaller  than  in  No¬ 
vember  last  year.  The  movement  of  feeder  cattle 
into  the  feeding  areas  of  Colorado  to  December  1 
this  year  was  much  smaller  than  to  that  date  in 
1930,  and  cattle  feeding  will  he  in  smaller  volume 
than  last  year.  Some  increase  in  cattle  feeding  over 
last  year  is  reported  in  each  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  with  small  decreases  in  Nevada  and  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  considerable  decreases  in  Utah  and  Idaho. 
A  material  increase  in  feeding  of  both  cattle  and 
calves  is  reported  in  Texas  and  the  movement  of 
feeder  cattle  into  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  district  to  the 
end  of  November  was  70  per  cent  larger  than  in  1930. 

* 

S  USUAL,  this  last  issue  of  the  month  contains 
our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Department — suggestions 
of  Christmas,  a  snow  man  and  snow  storms,  the 
prancing  horse,  and  life's  happenings  and  echoes  as 
they  come  to  a  multitude  of  our  younger  readers, 
put  in  words  and  drawings.  What  intensity  of  inter¬ 
est  is  shown  in  the  small  silhouette,  “Write  to  Our 
Page,”  in  last  column  of  page  1237.  It  is  well  for 
all  of  us  who  have  passed  into  middle  life  or  later  to 
read  what  these  younger  folks  have  to  say — to  us, 
as  well  as  to  each  other. 

* 

A  FOUR-DAY  incubation  school  is  an  innovation 
carried  on  this  year,  December  28-31,  by  the 
poultry  department  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  purpose  of  this 
short  course  is  to  give  producers  of  chicks  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  recent  experimental  work  in  incubation,  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  most  up-to-date  incubation 
equipment,  and  to  meet  and  talk  over  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  with  their  fellow  producers.  The  course  will 
consist  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  exhibits  and 
question,  and  answer  periods.  The  morning  sessions 
will  be  given  over  to  lectures,  and  the  afternoons  to 


exhibits  and  demonstrations  of  incubator  operation. 
The  buildings,  equipment  and  staff  of  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment  will  be  utilized.  Included  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  laboratories  in  the  country  for  re¬ 
search  in  incubation.  Cabinet  and  sectional  type  in¬ 
cubators,  pedigree  hatching  equipment,  charts  and 
lantern  slides  will  be  available.  This  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  much  in  a  short  time  for  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  line  of  work.  The  only  charge  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  room  and  meals  is  a  $2.50  registration  fee. 

* 

They  sound  to  me  like  the  old  brass-kettle  story. 

HE  above  comment  from  a  correspondent  refers 
to  the  various  excuses  as  to  why  so-called  efforts 
to  relieve  the  farm  situation  not  only  did  not  help, 
but  piled  further  burdens  on  the  farm.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  heard  this  classic 
story,  it  is  repeated  here.  A  man  borrowed  a  brass 
kettle.  The  lender  claimed  that  it  was  returned  in 
had  order.  The  borrower’s  defense  was :  First,  it 
was  cracked  when  he  got  it ;  second,  it  was  whole 
when  he  returned  it ;  third,  he  never  had  it  at  all. 
As  our  friend  says,  the  logic  in  this  tale  is  similar 
in  brand  to  that  handed  out  now  by  some  alleged 
farm  uplifters. 

* 

THE  nitrogen-gathering  power  of  legumes  is  well 
known,  but  not  everyone  realizes  the  import¬ 
ance  of  making  sure  that  this  nitrogen  is  used  after 
the  legumes  are  turned  under.  R.  C.  Collison,  soil 
specialist  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  has  been 
making  tests  regarding  such  losses,  with  striking 
results.  He  finds  that  if  no  crop  occupies  the  soil 
after  the  legumes,  the  losses  of  nitrogen  may  be 
very  great,  as  for  example,  where  legumes  are  used 
as  orchard  cover  crops,  early  Fall  plowed  and  no 
crop  sown  until  the  following  Spring.  From  station 
experiments,  it  was  found  that  when  Alfalfa  was 
grown  for  two  years,  then  turned  under  and  the  soil 
allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  two  years  the  soil  lost  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  drainage  water  the  equivalent  to  537 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  Thus  Prof.  Col¬ 
lison  concludes  that  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  crop 
after  legumes  which  will  make  the  best  use  of  the 
nitrogen,  a  heavy  feeding  crop  or  one  of  high  money 
value  being  preferable.  Corn,  cabbage  or  potatoes, 
or  any  of  the  truck  crops  that  are  grown  on  a  large 
scale  are  suggested. 

THERE  is  one  New  Year’s  resolution  that  every 
family  ought  to  keep,  and  that  is  to  fix  any  little 
repair  job  around  the  house  just  as  soon  as  it  is 
noticed.  Does  the  kitchen  door  sag?  Take  a  look 
at  the  hinges,  and  see  whether  a  new  screw  is  need¬ 
ed.  A  creaky  floor  board,  a  window  that  sticks,  a 
loose  clapboard — all  add  to  Winter  discomforts. 
Small  repairs  often  save  big  ones  and  there  is  time 
(o  do  them  now,  before  Spring  work  begins.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  a  handy  man  can  do  in  the 
way  of  improvement,  with  but  a  small  cash  outlay. 
At  this  season,  too,  one  appreciates  the  comfort  of 
good  hard  paths  around  the  house;  it  is  a  nuisance 
for  mother  and  the  girls  to  be  obliged  to  put  on 
rubbers  every  time  they  step  outside  the  kitchen 
door.  We  hear  of  some  farms  where  the  barnyard 
has  been  paved  with  cement,  giving  a  clean,  hard 
surface  with  the  best  sanitary  conditions.  A  paved 
barnyard,  with  an  electric  floodlight,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  ideal  during  a  northern  Winter. 


Brevities 

“Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
my  path.” 

Mrs.  Opti,  page  1226,  saw  many  interesting  things 
on  that  trip  to  the  Ohio  home. 

Fire  losses  in  this  country  for  the  11  months  ending 
November  30  totaled  $411,503,056. 

Those  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.,  4-H  members,  page 
1232,  show  quite  a  string  of  beeves. 

Country  deliveries  of  wheat  in  Western  Canada 
amounted  to  184,158,000  bu.,  up  to  December  1. 

Christmas  trees  and  other  greens  have  been  in  ex¬ 
cessive  supply  at  New  York  market,  and  lower  than 
usual. 

Rough  rice  received  at  mills  in  this  country  during 
November  totaled  1,408,000  barrels.  Considerable  is 
being  held  in  the  rough,  waiting  for  better  prices. 

There  are  14  different  post  offices  named  Hunting- 
ton  in  the  United  States,  and  16  named  Holland;  there 
are  18  Hartfords  and  26  Glenwoods.  Do  you  wonder 
that  letters  sometimes  go  astray? 

This  is  a  good  time  to  make  hulled  corn.  Hull  it 
with  the  lye  of  wood  ashes ;  soak  out  all  the  lye ;  boil 
thoroughly.  That  is  all  except  the  eating.  It  will  keep 
a  week  or  two  in  colcT  weather. 

Total  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  New 
York  during  November  was  2,052,538,  representing  443 
vessels.  The  largest  number  was  from  Great  Britain, 
105;  Norway  came  next  with  49. 
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Credits,  Debts  and  Gold 

ELYIN  A.  TRAYLOR,  the  well-known  Chicago 
banker,  who  has  been  classed  as  presidential 
timber,  says  there  was  an  inflation  of  credit  of  $200,- 
000,000,000  which  started  the  world  off  with  that 
much  debt  following  the  war.  The  major  portion  of 
the  burden,  he  says,  fell  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Besides,  he  reminds  us,  we  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  volume  of  exports,  and  consumers  at  home 
bought  largely  on  credit,  and  thereby  stimulated  pro¬ 
duction.  He  insists,  however,  that  the  world’s 
economic  troubles  were  not  caused  by  a  shortage  of 
gold.  This  seems  to  be  a  contradiction.  Business  ex¬ 
change  is' affected  through  money  (gold)  and  credit 
(promises  to  pay  gold).  Wherever  there  is  a  credit 
transaction  there  must  also  be  a  debt.  In  addition 
to  the  recorded  volume  of  debt  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Traylor,  there  is  the  immense  volume  of  private 
debts  and  credits  arising  between  individuals  and 
corporations.  This  would  probably  increase  the 
total  debts  to  $500,000,000,000.  Now  the  total  volume 
of  gold  is  about  $10,000,000,000.  This  would  be  only 
about  2  per  cent  of  a  gold  reserve  against  our  volume 
of  credit ;  40  per  cent  is  the  limit  of  safety  set  by 
financiers):  even  for  government  and  banks.  Every 
credit  above  this  40  per  cent  level  of  safety  is  based 
on  products  and  good  will.  In  the  case  of  the  total 
estimated  amount  of  credits  98  per  cent  was  based 
largely  on  confidence  and  hope.  We  had  one-half  of 
the  gold  of  the  world.  Europe  was  short  of  the 
metal.  European  countries  owed  us  interest,  install¬ 
ments  due,  and  balances  on  our  exports.  They  could 
pay  only  in  gold  and  they  did  not  have  it.  They 
promised  to  pay  in  gold,  and  they  could  not  get  it  to 
deliver.  It  requires  no  economic  expert  to  see  that, 
if  they  had  gold,  they  could  have  paid  the  debts,  and 
avoided  their  financial  troubles.  Besides  if  gold  were 
plentiful  they  could  have  paid  cash  and  avoided  the 
debts  and  the  bankers.  Therefore,  it  seems  reason¬ 
able  to  say  that  the  shortage  of  gold  in  Europe  did 
cause  the  economic  trouble. 


A  Sensible  Suggestion 

T  A  convention  of  the  Association  of  Life  In¬ 
surance  Presidents  in  New  York  last  week,  Sen¬ 
ator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  said  we  need  a 
moratorium  on  partisan  politics.  No  business  and 
no  country,  he  said,  can  get  anywhere  if  half  of 
those  engaged  in  it  are  trying  to  prevent  the  other 
half  from  getting  anything  done.  What  he  meant 
evidently  was  that  both  parties  in  Washington  this 
year  should  bury  their  thought  of  partisan  advant¬ 
age  and  work  only  for  the  public  good. 

Senator  Capper  enumerated  three  things  in  which 
there  are  troublesome  overproduction.  There  are  a 
surplus  of  laws,  of  government,  and  of  taxes.  We  go 
on  heaping  up  our  great  mountain  of  statutes,  thus 
creating  more  political  jobs  and  increasing  taxes.  In 
most  cases  if  the  laws  we  have  were  enforced  there 
would  be  no  need  of  more  legislation.  Legislation  is 
creating  too  many  boards,  bureaus  and  commissions. 
Raids  for  political  advantage  are  continually  made 
on  the  Treasury.  “My  hand,”  said  the  Senator,  “is 
against  every  proposal  that  contemplates  putting 
more  people  on  the  public  pay  roll.” 

We  believe  farmers  generally  will  indorse  these 
assertions.  They  would  probably  go  further  and 
applaud  a  purpose  to  remove  the  names  of  some  of 
the  people  now  on  the  government  pay  roll.  This 
policy  of  saving  on  public  expense,  if  put  into  effect, 
will  do  more  to  reduce  taxes  than  any  other  program 
that  we  are  likely  to  adopt. 

Government  by  Parties 

To  my  astonishment  I  have  just  been  told  by  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  Legislature 
at  Albany  that  a  few  party  members  of  the  ruling  party 
make  all  the  laws,  and  a  member  of  either  house  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  vote  for  Ins  party  policies  as  recommended 
by  those  bosses,  whether  the  law  is  good  or  bad,  and  to 
vote  against  everything  brought  up  by  the  other  party 
no  matter  how  good,  or  he  gets  the  tomahawk  at  the 
next  election.  If  that  is  the  case  I  don't  see  what  we 
want  with  so  many  so-called  representatives.  Why  not 
let  those  dictators  do  it  all,  get  all  the  credit  and  save 
a  vast  sum  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in  salaries  to  those 
satellites?  It  only  seems  to  be  a  pretense  to  keep  them 
under  this  system.  Or  as  I  think  would  be  better,  give 
them  individual  liberty  to  vote  as  they  liked.  Ax  or 
no  ax  something  seems  to  be  wrong.  What  is  it? 

New  York.  J.  s.  c. 

HILE  there  is  some  truth  in  this  story,  there 
is  also  much  to  explain.  We  have  adopted  the 
party  system  of  government.  The  representatives  of 
the  parties  adopt  policies  and  make  their  appeal  to 
voters  on  those  policies  during  the  election.  When 
one  party  is  successful,  the  voters  expect  its  policies 
to  be  established  through  law.  Naturally  every  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  party  is  expected  to  support  the 
party  bills  on  such  subjects.  And  as  a  rule  they  do 
so  from  choice,  or  conviction.  Generally  speaking 
his  patrons  desire  him  to  do  so.  While  following 


this  general  rule,  many  legislators  vote  independent¬ 
ly  on  what  are  not  party  bills.  We  have  had  long 
observation  of  the  Albany  Legislature.  In  the  last 
half  century,  there  have  been  bad  partisan  party 
bills  on  both  sides,  and  some  individual  crooks  in 
both  bodies  of  both  parties.  But  in  the  main  Legis¬ 
latures  have  supported  what  the  people  back  home 
wanted  or  would  stand  for,  and  some  of  the  finest 
characters,  and  highest  class  of  men  of  the  State 
have  graced  the  legislative  halls  at  Albany.  The  sys¬ 
tem  has  it  weakness  and  its  abuses,  but  the  net  re¬ 
sult  of  it  is  in  the  long  run  what  the  people  want  or 
at  the  time  think  they  want.  The  party  system  is 
at  its  worst  when  the  Legislature  is  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  two  parties  and  a  few  individu¬ 
als  on  either  side  may  defeat  a  party  measure  or 
dictate  its  terms.  Then  we  get  individual  independ¬ 
ence  with  a  vengeance.  The  citizens  of  the  State  can 
reward  or  defeat  a  party.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
them  can  reach  the  individual  legislator. 

Our  plan  of  government  is  subject  to  abuses  large¬ 
ly  because  we  are  busy  making  a  living,  and  we 
leave  our  public  affairs  to  the  professional  politician. 
They  flood  us  with  propaganda  of  the  things  they 
want  us  to  think,  and  too  often  we  form  our  judg¬ 
ment  on  their  false  information  and,  of  course,  do 
the  wrong  thing.  But  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
correct  mistakes,  and  while  we  retain  that  power  the 
country  is  safe.  Dictators  and  other  forms  of  cen¬ 
tralized  authority  gives  a  direct  action  when  we 
are  in  a  hurry  but  centralization  of  government  al¬ 
ways  results  in  arrogance,  tyranny  and  contempt  for 
the  people.  We  would  not  like  it. 

The  political  leaders  do  not  have  it  all  their 
own  way  at  Albany.  The  members  modify  many  a 
feature  of  a  bill  before  the  party  adopts  it.  The 
people  may  go  to  Albany  any  time  and  defeat  any 
bill  they  do  not  want.  They  did  so  several  times 
during  the  last  five  decades.  The  system  is  far 
from  perfect  for  us,  but  it  is  the  best  in  the  world. 


Another  Gold  Suspension 

APAN  has  now  abandoned  the  gold  standard. 
Governments  no  longer  say  bluntly  that  they 
suspend  payments  in  gold.  England  recently  simply 
announced  that  it  suspended  the  law  requiring  banks 
to  sell  gold  at  a  fixed  price.  Japan  announces  that 
it  has  prohibited  the  export  of  gold  except  under 
special  permission.  In  1917  the  United  States  pro¬ 
hibited  the  export  of  gold  except  by  approval  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  board.  All  of  these  devices  were 
and  are  the  same  thing  as  a  suspension  of  gold  pay¬ 
ments.  Of  course  the  result  is  a  depreciation  of 
paper  money.  Few  people  in  this  country  realized 
that  the  American  government  had  suspended  gold 
payments  in  1917  because  the  countries  of  the  world 
were  all  off  the  gold  standard  and  consequently  our 
foreign  exchange  was  not  affected  and  currency  was 
not  depreciated.  We  restored  the  gold  standard  in 
1919.  England  in  1925,  and  Japan  in  1930.  France 
reduced  the  gold  in  its  franc  to  about  one-fifth  of 
its  former  size.  In  every  emergency  the  gold  stand¬ 
ard  fails  the  nations  of  the  world,  not  because  of 
any  defect  of  gold  itself  as  a  commodity,  but  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  enough  of  it  in  existence  to  serve 
the  world  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  This  gold  sys¬ 
tem  is  one  of  the  fundamental  defects  of  our  system 
of  distribution  of  wealth.  It  forces  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
cess  in  use  of  credit  and  keeps  the  money  unit  con¬ 
stantly  changing  in  purchasing  power.  This  suits 
the  speculators  in  gold  and  credit,  but  it  causes  de¬ 
pressions  and  panics  with  their  attendant  hardships 
to  all  the  rest  of  us. 


Small  Milk  Dealers  Sue 

THE  Cleveland,  Ohio,  papers  report  that  15  milk 
dealers  of  that  city  have  filed  a  suit  against  the 
Telling-Belle  Vernon  Co.,  the  National  Dairy  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Inc.,  the  Dairymen's  Milk  Co.,  and  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Milk  Council,  charging  restraint 
of  trade  and  asking  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
practice.  The  complaint  says  that  the  Telling  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Dairymen's  are  members  of  the  milk 
council,  which  is  an  unincorporated  association  of 
dealers.  It  says  National  Dairy  Products  Co.,  owns 
75  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  Telling  stock  and  thus 
dominates  it. 

“By  means  of  fear,  intimidation  and  coercion,”  it 
says,  “National,  through  its  subsidiary,  Telling,  and 
Telling,  in  turn,  through  and  in  conjunction  with 
Dairymen’s,  largely  dominates  and  controls  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council.” 

The  complaint  charges  that  the  purpose  of  the 
price  cutting  is  to  freeze  out  all  small  dealers  and 
create  a  monopoly  which  once  accomplished  will  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  to  consumers  and  a 
decrease  in  the  price  to  producers.  The  Clover 


Meadow  Co.,  which  is  owned  by  the  Ohio  Farmers’ 
Co-operative  Milk  Association,  is  a  party  to  the  suit. 
The  co-operative  recently  went  into  receivership. 

November  Milk  Prices 

THE  net  cash  price  paid  for  3  per  cent  milk  per 
100  lbs.  in  the  200-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  October,  are  as  follows : 


Sheffield  Farms . $1,725 

Dairymen’s  League . . .  1.43 


The  League  deductions  were,  8  cents  for  certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness  and  5*4  cents  for  administra¬ 
tive  expense,  making  the  gross  price  $1,565. 


Rural  School  Society  Resolutions  Adopted 
at  Syracuse 

The  fame  of  the  N.  Yr.  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  has  apparently  spread  to  other  States.  Since 
there  have  been  many  inquiries  not  only  from  our  State 
but  from  others  as  to  what  work  was  done  at  the  recent 
convention  in  Syracuse,  we  believe  readers  of  The  It. 
N-Y.  will  be  glad  to  have  a  summary  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  delegates  on  November  16-17  last. 

Recommendations  were  made  along  economic  lines  for 
the  benefit  of  townships  as  well  as  counties  and  State. 

Since  the  town  supervisor  receives  1  per  cent  of  all 
State  funds  for  merely  writing  checks  to  each  school 
district  treasurer,  this  was  considered  a  waste  of  public 
hinds  actually  taken  from  the  various  districts  and.  it 
was  resolved,  that  in  place  of  this  method  of  distribu- 
tion  it  ’Should  be  handled  by  the  county  treasurer  into 
whose  hands  the  State  now  pays  these  funds,  thus 
eliminating  an  additional  handling. 

A  resolution  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  allowing 
a  preferential  quota  to  central  school  districts  for  build¬ 
ing  quotas  and  for  transportation.  This  present  law 
was  declared  discriminatory  and  unjust. 

It  was  strongly  urged  by.  resolution  that  district  su¬ 
perintendents  should  be  made  more  amenable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  served  by  having  them  elected  di- 
rectly  by  popular  vote,  instead  of  the  present  system 
which  many  times  allows  the  village  to  dominate  the 
election. 

Because  of  the  unjust  use  being  made  of  Section  128. 
known  as  the  Rice-Grange  law,*  which  allows  the  district 
superintendent  to  consolidate  a  school  or  schools  against 
the  majority  will  of  the  district,  an  absolute  repeal  was 
urged.  Article  6-B,  the  central  school  law,  which  is  now 
causing  so  much  trouble  to  rural  people  in  this  State, 
it  was  decided  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  various 
districts  concerned  in  a  proposed  central  school  plan 
to  vote  separately  and  in  their  individual  districts  on 
this  question  and  decide  for  themselves  by  majoritv  vote 
as  to  their  desires  in  this  matter.  (At  present  all  are 
compelled  to  meet  in  the  village  and  pit  their  voting 
strength  against  the  village  voters.) 

The  society  by  resolution  planned  to  co-operate  with 
the  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  and,  as 
its  share  in  the  program,  to  urge  every  school  district 
in  the  State  to  plant  during  the  year  1932  at  least  one 
tree  in  memory  of  the  Father  of  Our  Country. 

One  resolution  asked  the  Legislature  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  prepare  plans  for  the  revision,  consolida¬ 
tion  and  simplification  of  the  State  education  laws.  This 
was  deemed  necessary  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present 
law  has  been  so  interwoven  with  jokers  and  contradie¬ 
tary  clauses  that  a  true  interpretation  cannot  be  had 
by  any  court  as  to  what  was  the  real  intention  of  the 
Legislature  when  enacting  them.  Under  this  situation 
arbitrary  powers  have  been  seized  up  by  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  and  the  remedy  will  be  only  a  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  the  laws. 

The  final  resolution  is  quoted  in  full:  Whereas.  A 
rural  school  close  to  our  homes  to  serve  the  elementary 
and  fundamental  educational  needs  of  our  children  has 
always  been  and  continues  to  be  close  to  the  hearts  of 
the  farm  people  of  our  State  and  our  nation,  and 

Whereas:  The  New  York  State  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  represents  the  organized  voice  of 
more  than  3,200  rural  school  districts  of  New  York 
State  who  desire  to  continue  a  general  improvement  of 
the  school  plants  and  grounds,  and  particular^  to  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  competent  and  valuable  teachers  all 
to  the  end  that  our  sons  and  daughters,  whom  we  love 
beyond  the  power  of  human  limitations  to  express,  may 
develop  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  prepared  and  de¬ 
termined  to  live  as  the  exponents  of  a  God-fearing  and 
intelligent  people ; 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  body  in  con- 
vention  solemnly  renews  its  pledge  to  do  all  within  its 
ability  to  promote  and  enhance  improvement  in  school 
equipment  and  teacher  personnel,  and  to  continue  our 
persistent  labor  in  support  of  legislation  conducive  to 
the  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  valuable  influences 
of  our  farm  homes  and  our  country  schools. 

A.  I).  OSTRAXDER. 


What  Farmers  Say 

[We  may  or  may  not  agree  with  what  is  said  under  this  head 
but  we  believe  a  farm  paper  should  give  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  tell  each  other  what  they  think,  provided  it  is  expressed  in 
polite  language.  When  necessary  the  copy  is  edited  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  not  changed.  Discuss  one  subject  at  a  time  and  not  too  long.] 

I  like  the  way  you  treated  the  loose  milk  question 
in  New  lork  City  in  this  week's  paper.  I  believe  that 
inspectors  and  commissions  are  not  at  all  times  what 
they  pretend  to  be,  but  they  often  get  away  with  it. 
\\  hat  good  are  laws  that  contradict  each  other''1 

New  York.  M.  D. 


Wants  an  Honest  Dollar 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  reading  your  valuable 
paper,  admiring  your  many  efforts  in  assisting  farmers 
I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  and  best  wishes  for 
your  recent  articles  concerning  the  money  question 
which  shows  very  clearly  you  are  familiar  with  the 
paramount  trouble  that  the  farmers  and  laborin'' 
classes  in  general,  are  suffering  from. 

Your  efforts  in  that  direction  are  all  the  more  praise¬ 
worthy,  because  there  are  so  few  papers  that  have  the 
courage  as  well  as  the  knowledge,  to  give  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public. 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  provides, 
‘That  the  government  shall  issue  the  money  and  regu¬ 
late  the  value  thereof,”  it  is  astonishing  that  this  power 
is  being  usurped  and  the  Constitution  nullified  by  com¬ 
paratively  few  people,  who  are  reaping  the  undeserved 
benefits  of  the  toiling  masses  and  are  accumulating  such 
enormous  wealth,  and  the  great  masses  struggling  for 
a  mere  existence,  and  not  realizing  that  scarce  money 
and  the  high  rates  of  interest  are  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe.  a.\  admires. 

New  Jersey, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Aberdeen- Angus  in  New 
York 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK 

Beef  cattle  in  general  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus  in  particular  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  popularity  in  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years.  In  10  years  the 
number  of  breeders  of  purebred  Angus 
cattle  has  increased  from  eight  to  over 
70.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  and 
significant  fact  that  at  the  1931  New 
York  State  Fair  there  was  a  total  of  81 
Angus  showing,  and  that  all  except  one 
small  herd  were  showing  under  New  York 
State  ownership.  All  the  championships 
were  won  by  New  York  cattle. 

Next  year’s  fairs  will  for  the  first  time 
recognize  the  beef  calf  4-II  club  as  a 
major  project.  This  means  that  a  large 
number  of  boys  and  girls  throughout  the 
State  will  be  encouraged  to  fit  beef 
calves,  and  to  show  them  at  their  county 
fairs.  Secretary  R.  B.  Hinman,  Ithaca. 
N.  Y.,  reports  he  hopes  to  make  arrange- 
ments  whereby  the  best  calves  can  be  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  1932  State  Fail-. 

Briarci.iff  Farms  Making  Angus 
History 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  such  an 
establishment  as  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  located  in  our  State.  Un¬ 
der  the  management  and  ownership  of 
Oakleigh  Thorne,  assisted  by  such  able 
cattle  men  as  Alan  McGregor  and  Win. 
H.  I  >ew,  this  establishment  has  at  all 
times  sought  not  only  for  a  reasonable 
profit  on  its  investment,  but  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
breed.  Their  purpose  has  always  been  to 
keep  their  cattle  on  a  sound  economic 
basis,  and  not  depend  on  high  prices  paid 
for  fancy  blood  lines  or  show-ring  rec¬ 
ords.  The  basic  plan  has  been  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  these  good  beef  cattle  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  depleted  soil  fertility  on  worn 
out  or  abandoned  farms,  diversification  of 
livestock  interests,  and  conservation  of 
farm  labor.  The  present  average  Briar- 
cliff  breeding  cow  is  maintained  at  a 
yearly  feed  average  of  four  tons  of  corn- 
silage  one-half  to  one  ton  of  hay.  and  a 
seven-months  pasture  season,  based  on  a 
cost  of  approximately  70  cents  per  head 
per  month. 

I  remember  one  group  of  steers  finished 
there  in  1928  and  sold  to  the  New  York 
Butchers  &  Dressed  Beef  Co.  These  steers 
were  produced  by  the  use  of  purebred 
bulls  on  their  commercial  cow  herd.  From 
October  24  to  January  5,  the  average 
daily  feed  per  steer  was :  Ground  corn. 
8.2  lbs.;  equal  parts  ground  oats  and 
barley,  8.5  lbs. ;  linseed  oilmeal,  1.9  lbs., 
and  sweet  clover  hay,  4  lbs.  These  steers 
had  hogs  following  and  produced  $4.70 
worth  of  pork  per  steer  with  hogs  at 
$8.50  per  c-wt.,  or  55  lbs.  of  pork  pro¬ 
duced  per  steer,  which  was  approximately 
31  lbs.  of  pork  produced  for  each  100  lbs. 
of  gain  per  steer.  This  pork  production 
item  is  one  which  should  always  be  uti¬ 
lized  by  steer  feeders.  The  steers  sold  for 
a  total  return  of  $156.26  per  head,  which 
realized  a  profit  of  $45.45  per  steer,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  labor. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  is 
now  in  process  of  establishing  an  Angus 
herd  of  some  25  females.  Most  if  not  all 
of  these,  as  well  as  their  herd  bull  will  be 
of  Briarcliff  breeding.  Their  herd  bull  is 
a  half  brother  to  the  group  of  three  steers 
that  were  champions  over  all  breeds  at 
last  year’s  International  Livestock  Ex¬ 
position. 

Where  ever  possible  Briarcliff  Farms 
have  endeavored  to  establish  new  breed¬ 
ers  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  One  plan 
has  been  to  interest  several  breeders  or 
feeders  in  a  given  section,  so  these  beef 
producers  could  co-operate  in  marketing 
their  finished  cattle.  Such  cattle,  when 
properly  fed  and  finished,  grade  as  prime 
and  sell  at  a  commensurate  price.  Where 
an  individual  feeder,  who  may  be  more  or 
less  isolated  has  finished  a  few  head  of 
steers  and  attempts  to  dispose  of  them 
to  his  nearest  local  butcher  he  will  prob¬ 


ably  be  disappointed  at  the  price  offered. 
This  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors,  the 
principal  one  being  that  the  local  butcher 
in  a  small  community  has  a  very  limited 
demand  for  prime  beef.  Such  beef  if  pur¬ 
chased  at  its  true  market  value  must  re¬ 
tail  for  a  correspondingly  higher  price 
than  cow  beef.  The  production  of  prime 
steers  in  sufficient  quantities  so  they  can 
be  properly  marketed  is  therefore  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance.  In  a  State  as  densely 
populated  as  New  York  most  farms  are 
relatively  close  to  the  larger  centers  of 


population.  In  such  places  there  are  al¬ 
ways  from  two  to  three  places,  either 
packers  or  retailers,  who  have  sufficient 
trade  to  warrant  the  purchase  and  han¬ 
dling  of  quality  cattle.  These  firms  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  well  finished 
cattle,  particularly  of  the  lighter  grades. 
Our  feeders  must  therefore  cultivate  these 
market  sources.  The  saying,  “If  you 
build  a  better  mouse  trap  than  anyone 
else,  the  world  will  beat  a  path  to  your 
door,”  is  correct  only  in  part.  It  is  first 
necessary  to  inform  the  world  of  your  ac¬ 
complishment.  This  applies  to  cattle  as 
well  as  the  mousetrap  business. 

Angus  Herd  Provides  Diversification 

Sixteen  years  ago,  when  I  first  located 
in  New  York  State,  one  of  the  first  places 


visited  was  the  farm  of  James  S.  Morse, 
Levanna,  N.  Y.,  located  on  the  east  shore 
of  Cayuga  Lake.  The  topography  is 
gently  rolling.  The  soil  will  grow  legumes 
and  produces  good  corn.  The  principal 
farm  industry  of  Mr.  Morse  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  seed  corn.  However,  even 
back  in  1915,  he  had  a  small  herd  of 
registered  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  He 
also  keeps  a  purebred  flock  of  Shropshires 
and  one  of  Dorset-Horn  sheep.  The  An¬ 
gus  are  kept  because  of  their  ease  of  han¬ 
dling,  low  overhead,  small  labor  outlay, 
and  to  supply  manure. 

During  the  20  years  lie  has  carried  his 
small  herd  of  registered  Angus,  they  have 
been  a  steady  source  of  profitable  income. 
There  are  22  head  in  the  present  herd. 
The  breeding  herd  is  maintained  on  an 


average  of  seven  months'  rental  pasture, 
and  wintered  on  cut  cornstalks,  with  some 
Alfalfa.  This  land  requires  from  1  %  to 
two  acres  to  carry  one  mature  cow  a  sea¬ 
son,  and  rents  for  $1  per  acre  per  month. 
The  average  value  of  this  land  is  $20  an 
acre.  Cows  are  bred  to  calve  during 
April  and  May.  The  calves  then  follow 
their  dams  on  pasture  until  late  Fall, 
when  they  are  weaned  and  placed  in  Win¬ 
ter  quarters.  The  cattle  are  hand  salted 
once  or  twice  weekly.  This  keeps  them 
gentle  and  approachable.  As  soon  as 
anyone  comes  to  their  pasture  they  im¬ 
mediately  gather  around  looking  for  salt. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  keep  pastured  cat¬ 
tle  from  becoming  wild.  It  would,  of 
course,  apply  to  only  relatively  small 


herds,  where  the  pasture  wTas  not  too  far 
removed. 

Founding  a  Grade  Herd 

Due  to  their  scarcity  the  obtaining  of 
grade  Angus  cows  locally  is  difficult  un¬ 
less  the  prospective  purchaser  happens  to 
locate  some  grade  breeder  with  a  few  sur¬ 
plus  females,  or  someone  who  is  closing 
out  his  herd.  Two  methods  are  available, 
one  involving  the  crossing  of  a  purebred 
Angus  bull  of  good  breeding  and  excellent 
individuality  on  dairy  cows,  saving  the 
females  from  this  cross,  and  then  breeding 
them  again  to  another  purebred  Angus 
bull.  Another  system  is  to  purchase  suf¬ 
ficient  grade  Angus  females  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West  to  make  up  a  carload. 

C.  II.  Hopkins,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.. 
has  a  grade  Angus  herd  consisting  of 
about  50  head  which  was  established  by 
purchasing  foundation  cows  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  in  1918.  Purebred  Angus 
bulls  have  been  used  continuously  on  the 
females  since  that  time.  The  cows  have 
now  been  graded  up  to  where  they  pro¬ 
duce  steer  calves  which  have  had  a  good 
demand.  Most  of  these  finished  steers 
have  been  sold  in  Homer,  N.  Y.  They 
will  be  finished  this  year  on  corn,  wheat, 
mixed  hay  and  corn  silage.  The  breeding 
cows  will  be  wintered  on  corn-stover, 
mixed  hay  and  Sudan  grass.  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins  has  always  based  his  purchase  of 
bulls  on  individuality  rather  than  blood 
lines. 

Contemporary  Angus  and 
Dairy  Herds 

A  great  many  dairymen  are  considering 
the  possibilities  of  keeping  a- small  Angus 
herd  in  conjunction  with  their  dairy  herd, 
in  order  to  utilize  excess  pasture,  provide 
additional  manure,  build  up  land  by  graz¬ 
ing,  and  utilize  cheap  roughage  not  suit¬ 
able  for  milk  production.  Such  a  con¬ 
temporary  beef  herd  is  being  successfully 
maintained  by  Percy  M.  Lown,  Rliine- 
beck,  N.  Y.,  who  uses  his  best  pasture, 
consisting  of  Alfalfa  and  clover  for  the 
dairy  cows,  while  the  Angus  graze  on  the 
poorer  pasture. 

Mr.  Lown  breeds  his  Angus  cows  to 
calve  in  April  and  May,  and  weans  in 
November  after  they  have  followed  their 
dams  on  pasture  all  Summer.  During  the 
past  two  years  he  supplied  his  daughter 
Mary  with  steers  for  the  4-H  club  work. 
Her  Angus  steers  won  first  prize  at  this 
year’s  Dutchess  County  Fair,  and  also 
won  his  class  against  strong  competition, 
at  the  last  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

Their  steers  are  fattened  and  butchered 
on  the  farm.  They  are  retailed  locally  as 
dressed  beef.  The  breeding  cows  Winter 
on  hay,  cornstalks  and  oat  straw.  They 
receive  no  grain.  They  come  through  file 
Winter  in  excellent  condition.  Therefore 
they  are  wintered  very  economically.  Mr. 
Lown  stated  :  “This  is  a  good  way  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  poorer  grades  of  hay,  corn¬ 
stalks  and  straw  at  a  profitable  financial 
return,  and  get  lots  of  manure.” 

Baby  Beef 

Forty-three  head  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
are  being  successfully  handled  on  W.  R. 
Van  Sickle’s  220-acre  Broadview  Farm, 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.  He  produces  and  finishes 
steer  calves.  Formerly  in  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
change  due  primarily  to  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  sufficient  competent  help.  After 
disposing  of  his  dairy  herd  he  found  it 
necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  livestock 
to  preserve  soil  fertility,  and  so  turned  to 
beef  production.  His  aim  was  to  make  a 
product  to  meet  market  demand,  which 
was  choice  beef  steers  to  light  weight.  He 
started  with  four  registered  Angus  cows 
to  produce  baby  beef.  This  system  in¬ 
volves  fattening  rather  than  growing  the 
calves. 

He  breeds  his  cows  to  calve  in  April. 
The  calves  run  with  the  cows  during  the 
Summer  on  Blue  grass  pasture.  They  are 
provided  with  a  creep  with  a  self-feeder 
in  it  so  the  calves  have  grain  from  the 
time  they  are  old  enough  to  eat,  and  are 
fed  grain  until  sold,  in  the  Fall  when 
the  cows  are  put  in  Winter  quarters  the 
calves  are  weaned  and  placed  in  feeding 
pens.  During  the  Summer  their  grain 
ration  consists  of  ground  oats  and  barley, 
about  equal  parts  by  weight.  When  placed 
in  the  feeding  pens  the  oats  are  gradually 
eliminated,  while  some  oilmeal  and  this 


Grade  Angus  coivs  on  the  farm  of  C.  R.  Hopkins ,  Union  Springs,  A.  Y.  This  herd 
was  established  by  purchasing  foundation  coivs  on  the  Chicago  market  in  1918,  and 
subsequent  continuous  grading  with  purebred  Angus  bulls. 


IF.  R.  Van  Sickle,  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  and  His  15-months-old  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull, 
Briarcliff  Eblate.  Air.  Van  Sickle  states  he  is  maintaining  his  breeding  cows  for 

about.  $20  each  per  year. 


Junior  Yearling  Aberdeen-Angus  Steers  at  the  1931  Dutchess  County  Fair,  Including  Those  Exhibited  by  Breeders  and  4 -H  Club  Members 
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yeai1  coarse  ground  wheat  will  be  added. 
Their  roughage  consists  of  Alfalfa  hay 
and  corn-silage. 

Mr.  Van  Sickle  stated:  “I  figure  I  can 
keep  these  cows  for  about  $20  each  per 
year.  I  don’t  know  as  I  handle  as  much 
money  in  producing  beef  as  I  did  in 
dairying,  but  I  know  my  expenses  are  not 
nearly  so  large,  such  as  labor  and  high- 
priced  feed.  I  find  the  net  profits  are 
about  fifty-fifty,  but  I  have  much  less 
work  with  the  beef  cattle.” 

Varied  Types  of  Operating 

James  Benedict,  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  using  grade  Angus  heifers  in 
relative  large  numbers  on  large  areas  of 
land.  T.  A.  Scoon,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  spe¬ 
cializes  in  cabbage,  but  utilizes  his  own 
farm-grown  feeds  to  maintain  his  herd  of 
Angus  cows  and  feed  out  baby  steers. 
Saulpaugh  Bros.,  Germantown,  N.  Y.,  are 
fruit  farmers  on  a  large  scale,  and  main¬ 
tain  an  Angus  herd  feeding  out  both  pur¬ 
chased  and  home-grown  steers.  Dms- 
more  Estate,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  have  an 
Angus  herd  of  about  100  head.  They  are 
carried  on  rough  land,  their  calves  are 
well  grown  and  some  fed  out  as  baby 
beeves.  Frank  Hayden  and  W.  A.  Haw¬ 
ley,  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  have  purebred 
herds,  handled  as  a  breeding  proposition. 
Frederick  Bontecou,  Rally  Farms,  Mill- 
brook,  N.  Y.,  has  a  very  large  herd  of  An¬ 
gus,  illustrative  of  grazing  possibilities 
for  beef  in  the  East. 

In  no  way  is  this  a  comparison  of  beef 
and  dairy  interests  to  the  benefit  or  detri¬ 
ment  or  either,  because  these  two  inter¬ 
ests  are  in  no  sense  rivals  or  opposed  to 


roasters,  1.1  to  13c:  (lucks,  large,  White  Pekin, 
young,  20  to  21c;  ducks,  mixed  colors,  old,  17 
to  10c ;  Muscovy  ducks,  15  to  17c;  turkeys, 
young,  2G  to  28c;  hens  preferred;  old  toms,  22c; 
geese,  fat,  18  to  20c;  ordinary,  15  to  17c; 
guineas,  fancy,  young,  2  lbs.  each  or  over,  $1.20 
per  pair;  under  2  lbs.,  fancy,  young  90c;  staggy, 
75c;  old  guineas,  00  to  05c;  pigeons,  per  pair, 
young,  25c;  old,  20  to  25c. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Turkeys — Fancy,  nearby,  32 
to  32c;  fair  to  good,  nearby,  20  to  30c;  fancy 
Northwestern,  31  to  33c;  fancy  western,  30  to 
31c;  fancy  southwestern,  29  to  30c;  fair  to  good, 
25  to  28c;  old  toms,  24  to  20c.  Fowls — Fresh- 
killed,  in  boxes,  weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  23  to 
24c;  4%  lbs..  22c;  4  lbs.,  21c;  3  to  3%  lbs.,  18 
to  19c;  2%  lbs.,  17c;  under  2%  lbs.,  10c;  chick¬ 
ens,  l]/2  lbs.,  28c;  2  lbs.,  25c:  2%  to  3  lbs.,  21c; 
3 V2  lbs.,  22c;  4  to  4%  lbs.,  23c;  5  lbs.  or  over, 
20  to  27c;  old  roosters,  dry-picked  western, 
weighing  5  lbs.  or  over,  15  to  10c;  under  5  lbs. 
12  to  14c.  Ducks,  western,  18  to  20c.  Geese,  17 
to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Apples,  Stayman,  bbl., 
$2.40  to  $3;  Grimes,  bu.,  75c;  Baldwin,  bu., 
70c;  Rome,  GO  to  90c.  Cabbage,  100  lbs.,  80  to 
90c;  potatoes,  95c  to  $1.10. 


Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Markets 

Wholesale. — Milk,  40-f|t.  can,  delivered,  514  to 
014c;  milk,  special,  qt.,  7  to  8c;  cows,  fresh 
milk,  registered,  $150  to  $200;  cows,  fresli  milk 
grades,  choice,  $80  to  $90;  cows,  fresli  milk, 
good,  $00  to  $70;  cows,  fresh  milk,  grades,  com¬ 
mon,  $35  to  $50;  beef  cows  and  bulls,  100  lbs., 
$5  to  $7:  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  choice,  $12  to 
$14;  veal  calves,  milk  fed,  good,  $9  to  $11; 
lambs,  $0  to  $7;  sheep,  $2  to  $3;  pork,  $5  to  $0; 
chickens,  large,  fancy,  lb.,  30  to  32e;  broilers, 
average  2%  lbs.,  lb.,  24  to  25c;  fowls,  18  to 
20c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  mixed,  do 40  to  45c. 

Retail. — Milk,  raw  and  pasteurized,  qt.,  12  to 
13c;  milk,  sold  from  chain  stores,  qt.,  10  to 
11c;  butter,  farmers’  delivery,  lb.,  35  to  40c; 
butter,  creamery,  prints  and  rolls,  lb.,  35  to 
37c;  butter,  creamery,  cut  from  tubs,  lb.,  32 
to  33c;  cheese,  whole  milk,  lb.,  23  to  27c; 
cheese,  part  skim,  lb.,  18  to  19c;  cheese,  cot¬ 


Coios  and  Calves  on  Pasture,  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  This  illustrates 
the  calf-creep  and  self-feeder,  as  well  as  salt-lick,  in  use  in  the  production  of  baby 
beef.  If  the  creep  is  placed  near  the  salt-lick  the  calves  will  soon  beyin  eatiny  grain. 


each  other.  In  fact  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  could  possibly  happen  to 
the  dairy  business  would  be  for  unprofit¬ 
able  dairy  herds  to  change  to  a  beef  basis, 
where  such  change  might  seem  expedient. 


N.  Y.  State  Dairy  Week 

Five  New  York  State  dairy  organiza¬ 
tions  will  meet  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  at  the  same  dates,  Jan¬ 
uary  13-15.  These  are :  N.  Y.  State 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  N.  Y. 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  N.  Y.  State 
Guernsey  Breeders’  Association,  N.  Y. 
State  Breeders’  Association,  N.  Y.  State 
Dairymen’s  Association. 

Each  society  will  hold  its  own  program 
of  special  interest  to  its  members,  and  on 
subjects  of  general  concern  there  will  be 
joint  sessions,  so  that  all  in  these  lines 
may  meet  to  discuss  their  own  problems. 

Barrows  for  the  Next 
International 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  base  date  for 
barrows,  at  the  next  International  Show, 
will  be  March  1. 

That  was  the  date  fixed  for  this  year, 
but,  on  account  of  some  of  the  exhibitors 
having  litters  already  farrowed  before  the 
change  in  classification  was  announced, 
we  put  the  date  back  to  February  1  in 
order  that  no  one  would  be  barred. 

It  is  also  contemplated  that,  in  de¬ 
termining  the  weights,  there  will  be  but 
one  weight  taken  at  the  next  show,  and 
that  will  be  the  weight  of  the  prize-win¬ 
ners  as  they  are  driven  from  the  ring  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  awards. 

The  International  Board  will  take  final 
action  on  this  matter  at  the  meeting  in 
May,  but  I  think  it  desirable  to  have  this 
preliminary  or  tentative  information  go 
out  at  this  time.  c.  F.  curtis. 

Superintendent  Swine  Department, 
Ames,  Iowa. 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter.  —  Solid-packed  creamery,  in  tubs, 
fancy,  higher  scoring  than  extra,  32’4  to  35t4c ; 
92  score,  31  %C :  91  score.  30', 4c:  90  score,  29c; 
89  score.  28c;  88  score,  27%c;  87  score,  27c;  80 
score,  20 1/2  c. 

Eggs. — Extra  firsts,  30c;  firsts,  in  new  cases, 
20c;  fresli  firsts,  in  second-hand  cases,  20c;  fresli 
seconds,  22  to  23c;  refrigerator  extra  firsts,  19 
to  20c:  firsts,  17%  to  18t4c;  seconds,  10  to  17c; 
carefully  selected  and  candled  fresh  eggs,  in 
cases,  30  to  38c. 

Live  Poultry.- — Fowls— Fancy  Plymouth  Rocks, 
20  to  21c;  mixed  colors,  fancy,  18  to  19c;  or¬ 
dinary,  15  to  17c;  White  Leghorns,  fancy.  15  to 
17c;  ordinary,  12  to  14c;  roasting  chickens, 
fancy,  large,  19  to  20c;  springers,  fancy  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  medium-sized,  19  to  20c;  small¬ 
sized  springers,  2%  lbs.  or  under,  20c:  mixed 
color  springers,  as  to  quality,  15  to  18c;  old 


tage,  lb.,  10  to  12c;  eggs,  farmers’  delivery, 
doz.,  50  to  55c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  store  sales, 
large,  doz.,  48  to  50c;  eggs,  local,  fresh,  store 
sales,  pullets,  doz.,  38  to  40c;  chickens,  roast¬ 
ers,  fancy,  dressed,  lb.,  35  to  38c;  broilers,  lb., 
2S  to  30c;  fowls,  lb.,  25  to  27c;  celery,  bch., 
13  to  15c;  cauliflower,  ea.,  25  to  30c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  lb.,  38  to  40c;  turnips,  lb.,  2  to  3c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 
Markets 

(Reported  by  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  week  ending  Dec.  12,  1931.) 

Market. — Slow,  dragg.v  trade  throughout  week, 
no  beef  steers  offered  quotable  above  $7.50,  bulk 
selling  $5.50  to  $0.50,  all  grades  closing  fully 
25c  under  week’s  opening  prices.  Bulls,  she 
stock  and  cutters  sharing  decline;  bulk  fat  heif¬ 
ers  $5.50  to  $0;  medium  bulls  $4.25  to  $4.75; 
butcher  cows  $3.50  to  $4;  cutters  $1.75  to  $2.25. 
Under  liberal  receipts  and  narrow  country  de¬ 
mand  stockcrs  and  feeders  weakened  and  closed 
fully  25c  lower,  bulk  selling  $4.50  to  $5.25. 
Calves  about  steady  with  week’s  50c  decline. 

Hogs  weak  to  25c  lower,  tot)  westerns  $5.75. 

Sheep  steady,  best  lambs  $0.75  to  $7. 

Receipts  for  week  ending  Dec.  12,  1931  :  Cat¬ 
tle,  125  cars;  32  St.  Paul,  17  Virginia,  15  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  14  St.  Louis,  12  Chicago,  11  Sioux 
City,  7  West  Virginia,  0  Tennessee,  5  Omaha,  3 
Ohio,  1  Pennsylvania.  1  Kentucky,  1  Indiana; 
containing  3,787  head.  427  head  trucked  in;  total 
cattle,  4,214  head,  734  calves,  4,053  hogs,  708 
sheep. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES 

Steers.  —  Good.  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $7.25  to 
$8.25;  medium,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $0  to  $7.25; 
common,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $5  to  $0;  good,  1,100 
to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8  25;  medium,  1,100  to 
1,300  lbs.,  $0.25  to  $7.25;  good,  1,300  to  1,500 
lbs.,  $7.25  to  $8.25. 

Ileifers. — Choice,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $0.25  to 
$0.75;  good,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $5.50  to  $0.25;  me¬ 
dium,  550  to  850  lbs.,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  common, 
550  to  850  lbs.,  $4  to  $4.75. 

Cows. — Choice,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  good,  $3.50  to 
$4.25;  common  and  medium,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Bulls.— Good  and  choice,  beef.  $4.75  to  $0; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $3.25  to  $4.75; 
yearlings  excluded. 

Vealers. — Good  and  choice,  $8.25  to  $9;  me¬ 
dium,  $7.25  to  $8.25;  cull  and  common,  $0  to 
$7.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle. — Good  and  choice, 
500  to  800  lbs.,  $5  to  $0.50;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs..  $5.25  to  $0.75;  common 
and  medium,  800  to  1,050  lbs..  $3.75  to  $5.25. 

Ilogs.- — Lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  100  to  180 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50;  lt.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  med.  wt.,  good  and 
choice,  200  to  220  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  med.  wt., 
good  and  choice,  220  to  250  lbs.,  $5.25  to  $5.75; 
hvy.  wt.,  good  and  choice,  250  to  290  lbs.,  $5.25 
to  $5.75;  hvy  .wt.,  good  and  choice,  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $5  to  $5.50:  pkg.  sows,  medium  and  good, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5. 

LANCASTER  FEED  MARKET 

Selling  Price  of  Feeds  (Cash  at  Warehouse). — 
Bran,  ton,  $25;  shorts,  $25;  hominy,  $29;  mid¬ 
dlings  .$28;  linseed,  $42;  gluten.  $28.50;  ground 
oats.  $30:  Soy-bean  meal,  $34.50:  hog-meal, 
$33.50;  (ottonseed,  41  per  cent,  $28.50;  dairy 
feed,  10  per  cent,  $28;  dairy  feed,  38  per  cent, 
$30;  dairy  feed,  20  per  cent,  $33;  dairy  feed, 
24  per  cent,  $34;  dairy  feed,  25  per  cent,  $35; 
dairy  feed.  32  per  cent,  $30.50:  horse  feed,  85 
per  cent,  $33;  Alfalfa,  regular,  $30;  Alfalfa,  re¬ 
ground,  $31.50. 


Dried  Beet  Pulp 


Dried  Beet  Pulp  organizes  your 
other  feeds.  Puts  teamwork  in 
your  ration.  Increases  digestibility. 
Makes  the  whole  ration  more  palatable.  Swells  to  5  times  its  bulk  in  the  cow’s 
stomach  and  lets  the  digestive  juices  do  their  whole  job  all  the  time.  Cows 
keep  healthier  when  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  part  of  their  ration.  Good  for  all 
animals — but  rats,  mice,  moths,  mites  and  weevils  won’t  touch  it! 


gets  the  Milh l 

Cows  can  make  milk  without  the 
help  of  Dried  Beet  Pulp — but  not 
as  much  milk !  Without  Dried  Beet 
Pulp,  their  other  feeds  are  not  as 
readily  assimilated  —  are  not  as 
easily  digested — and  are  not  made 
so  completely  into  milk. 


And  ....  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  selling  now  at  its  lowest  price  in  25  years !  Imagine ! 
And  right  when  you  can  use  it  so  wisely  too — to  make  a  real  dairy  ration !  Might 
be  a  good  idea  to  see  your  feed  dealer  today — or  write  direct  to  us.  Pulp  will 
be  shipped  from  factory  nearest  you. 


LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Dept.  R-14  DETROIT,  MICH. 


SYoUrs  HIDES  and  SKINS 

Full  market  prices  paid  for  calf  skins  and  cow  hides. 

«J.  O.  RYDER  PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 


DAW  FURS  -  WOOL  -  good  grading. 

Rest  prices.  HOBART  L.  CHILDS,  BATAVIA,  N.  V. 


GUERNSEYS 


ARBELL  FARMS  GUERNSEY Q 

BULLS  from  1  Month  to  Serviceable  Age 

from  record  dams  and  proven  sires.  Herd  accredited 
and  blood  tested.  Attractive  prices.  Exceptional  values. 

TARBELL  FARMS  SMITH VILL E  FLATS.  N.  Y, 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  sale  from  Accredited  Herd. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM  Tel.  1085  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

6-7  weeks  old  .  $2.50  each 

8-9  weeks  old  .  2.75  each 

11-12  wks.  extras  4.00  each 

Buy  all  you  can  of  these  good  feeders  at  this  unusual 
low  price.  We  offer  choice,  carefully  selected  Berk¬ 
shire  &  O.  I.  C.,  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Duroc  &  Berk¬ 
shire  crossed — Barrows,  boars  or  sows.  Ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  crating  charge.  Our 
Guarantee:  “A  Square  Deal  At  All  Times." 


RELIABLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  you  with  choice  stock  of 
good  quality  and  guarantee  to  satisfy  old  and  new 
customers.  Chester  and  Berkshire  crossed,  also  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed — 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  DAIRY  COW 

is  a  Milking  Shorthorn,  official  test  1,614  lbs.  butterfat 
yearly.  In  two  months  dry  she  fleshed  from  1,680  to 
2,128  lbs.  Information  about  Milking  Shorthorns  and 
herds  of  150  breeders,  the  best  in  your  territory,  in  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  28  months  $1.00.  Trial  sub¬ 
scription  6  months  25c. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY.  Bo*  423, Independence, Iowa 


DOGS 

All  Kinds  Hunting  Hounds 

bones,  and  walkers. 

RAMSEY  CREEK  KENNELS,  Ramsey,  Ill. 

Irish  Water  Spaniel  Pups  Mai0es?$ioifemabieM5: 

On  approval.  ECHO  FARM  KENNELS  •  North  Sheldoo,  Vt. 

BLACK  FEMALE  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS— $5.00. 

, Male  Beagles,  6  mos.,  eligible  for  registry;  SIS  ea. 
Male  Kaccoons,  $10.  F.  E.  PIERSON.  Groton,  New  York 

GREAT  DANK  PUPPIES  eligible  to  registration 

GRACE  M.  BUTTERFIELD,  Raymond,  New  Hampshire 

fOLLIR  and  FOX  TEIililF.R  PUPS— Handsome 
and  intelligent.  NELSON  BROS.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES— the  all-around  doer.  Will  ship 
■  ■  C.  O.  IX  SHADY  SIDE  FAKM  -  Madison,  New  York 

PNGLISH  BULL  DOGS  AND  PUPS— $15  and  $25 

»  each.  WESTR1DGE  KENNELS.  Danielson,  Conn. 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS— Also  Boston 
D  Terrier  and  Collie,  one  year,  IIL'KII.  Thorndike,  Me. 

CT.  BERNARD  PUPPIES— (Pedigreed.)  Males,  $35:  fe- 
w  males,  $25.  Edward  Carlson,  15  Winter  St.#  Woburn,  Mass. 

O  BROKEN  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

“  B,  C.  HADDEN  -  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 

FERRETS 

s  FITDDCTC  for  killing  rats, 
^  FtlinCIv  hunting  rabbits 
r  and  other  game.  Males,  $8.60. 
Females,  $4.00.  Fair,  $7.00. 
Yearling  Females,  special  rat 
catchers,  $6.00  each. 

W.  A.  PECK,  New  London,  Ohio 


PCD  DCTC  WHITE  or  BROWN  YEARLINGS 
rE.r\nc  I  O  special  rat  hunters 

Females  $5.00,  males  $4.00  Young  slock  females  $4.25, 
males  $3.75,  one  pair  $7.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I).  Instruc¬ 
tion  book  free.  Levi  F  arnsworth,  New  Loudon,  O. 


Will  ship  C.O.D. 
Instruction 
Book 
Free 


brown  or  white,  racoon,  black  or 
r  LIVIVL  M.  O  grev;  prices  right. 

d.  p.  McConnell,  new  London,  ohio 


FERRETS 


Singles,  mated  pairs  or  dozen  lots. 
Price  list  free.  Catalogue  10  cents. 

C.  H.  KEEFER  &  CO., Greenwich, O. 


rrnnrTQ  females  $8.50;  males  $3.00:  pair  $6.00.  Year- 
rcrmcio  ling  females  special  ratters  $5.00.  We  ship 
C.  O.  D.  C.  E.  CROW,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


Ferrets 


Males,  $3.00:  females, $3. 50.  Will  ship 
O.  O.  IX  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London,  O. 


HORSES 


C L _  J  P__*  for  children,  also  STALLIONS; 
OflcllallU  1  OQlcS  MAKES  with  colts  by  side  or 
separate.  Prices  right.  ».  a.  SORTER  PONt  FARMS,  Mwiter.Obi. 

RABBITS  | 

Rohhile  Z  ^unnliaa  Complete  descriptive  literature, 

ndUUIlh  05  ouppues  »lkcrtF«cey,Jr.,115-D,V.lle, Stream, R.T, 


For$2  postpaid.  Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.f  New  York 


7-8  wks.  old,  $2.50  9-10  wks.  old,  $2.75 

Choice  Chester  pigs,  $4.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on 
approval  or  send  check  or  money  order.  Crates  free. 

A.M.  LUX 

206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Woburn,  1415 


Chester  White,  Duroc 
&  Poland  China  Pigs 

Let  us  select  your  pigs  from  any  of  the  above  breeds 
for  your  future  breeding  stock  or  feeders.  We  can 
sliip  you  pigs,  any  sex,  for  breeders  or  feeders  from 
high-grade  stock  and  good  litters  that  will  more  than 
please  you.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  some  of  this  well- 
bred  stock  at  a  low  price. 

8  to  10  weeks  old.  $3  each  C.O.D. ,  F.0.B,  Waltham. 
Crated  Free 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WALTHAM,  MASS. 


LITTLE  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

RYDER’S  STOCK  FARM.  INC 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Large  type  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 

erossed.  6  to  8  weeks  old  at  $4.50 

Some  a  little  younger  and  smaller  at  -  -  $4.00 

Call  John  Lamont,  Lex.  0351  or  write  to  Box  42. 

WE  AX.80  HAVE  50  young  thoroughbred  POLAND 
CHINA  SOWS,  weighing  110  to  140  lbs.  at  $25  apiece. 


Typy  boar*  for  service,  $10.  $12,  $15.  Handsome 
young  pigs,  6-8  weeks,  $2.50;  8-10,  $3;  10-12,  $3.50. 

Pigs  you’ll  he  proud  to  show  your  neighbors.  Dressed 
liogs  at  10-12  cents  for  immediate  use.  Delicioua 
hams,  bacon  and  shoulders,  fresh  or  cured.  The  best 
you  ever  tasted.  Dressing  plant  under  Federal  in¬ 
spection.  Prices  subject  to  market  changes. 

C.  DAVIS,  Box  II.  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Good  Pigs  and  Shoats  eIea5edopii i>8’  *ca°s® 

trated,  vaccinated,  crated.  Shoats  over  35  lbs..  $5.00  ea. 
All  breeds.  State  2d  choice.  Stanley  Short,  Uheswold,  Del. 


Durreogc  swine 


All  ages  tor  sale.  F.  M,  Putting- 
ton  A  Son,  Merrlfleld,  N.  Y. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS  — Fall  pigs 
ready.  A  »1. KENNEL,  K.:t.  lloney  Brook,  Pa 


Ohio  improved  Chester  whites— a  No.i.  Pedigreed  Pigs,$s; 
Easiest  feedersjquickest  growers.  R,  HILL, Seneca Falls.N-  T. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Market  News  &  Prices 


New  York  Produce  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  during  week  ending 
December  20,  1931.  In  most  eases  the  top  price 
is  given. 

MILK 

December:  League-pool:  Class  1,  3  per  cent 
butterfat,  201-210-niile  zone,  $2.33  per  100  lbs.; 
(  lass  2A,  $1.11;  215.  $1.71;  Class  3.  $1.35. 

In  all  classes  the  differential  is  4c  per  .1  of  1 
per  cent  butterfat  above  and  below  3.5  per  cent. 

Sheffield  Producers:  Class  1.  $2.33;  Class  2, 
$1.25;  Class  3,  $1.35. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  32c:  extras,  92  score. 
31c;  firsts.  88  to  91  score,  26%  to  30c;  lower 
grades,  24%  to  25c;  ladles.  21  to  24c;  packing 
stock,  13  to  18%e:  renovated,  24%  to  25c;  sweet 
fancy,  33%  to  34c;  extra,  33c;  firsts,  31  to 
32%e:  seconds,  27  to  28c;  centralized,  24% 
to  29c. 

CHEESE 

State,  held.  10  to  18c:  fresh,  special,  15  to 
15%c ;  average  run  to  fancy,  13%  to  14%e; 
Young  America,  fresh,  14%  to  15c. 

EGGS 

Nearby;  white  fancy,  including  premiums.  38 
to  39c;  extra,  35  to  37c:  average  extras,  32  to 
33c:  extra  firsts.  30c;  firsts.  28  to  29c;  nearby 
mixed  medium.  28  to  29%e;  pullets.  26  to  27c; 
Pacific  Coast.  30  to  30%c:  mixed  colors,  35  to 
40c;  gathered,  best.  34  to  37c;  fair  to  good, 
17  to  30c. 

POTATOES 

Long  Island,  150  lbs.,  $1.85;  Maine,  180  lbs., 
$1.90;  Idaho,  100  lbs..  $2.25;  sweet  potatoes, 
Md„  bu.,  60c;  Jersey,  bu.,  $1.10. 

VEGETABLES 

Beets.  100  belts..  $3:  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
18c;  cabbage,  ton.  $23:  carrots,  100  belts..  $3; 
bu.  bskt.,  $1.10;  cauliflower,  bu..  $2.25;  celery, 
doz.,  $1;  celery  knobs,  100  belts..  $10;  cucum¬ 
bers,  Fla.,  bu..  $4.50;  eggplant,  bu.,  $3:  horse¬ 
radish,  bbl.,  $7:  kale,  bu.,  75c:  lettuce,  bu.,  $4; 
onions,  N.  Y.  State,  yellow,  100  lbs.,  $3.75:  50 
lbs.,  $2;  parsley,  bu.,  $2;  peas,  bu.,  $8;  peppers, 
bu.,  $2.75;  spinach,  bu.,  $1.25;  squash.  Hub- 
hard,  bbl.,  $3.50;  string  beans,  bu.,  $3.50;  to¬ 
matoes,  Cal.,  lug.,  $3;  Fla.,  ert.,  $6;  Cuba,  crt., 
$8.25;  repacked,  crt..  $4.50;  carton,  $2.50;  wa¬ 
tercress,  100  belts.,  $3. 

FRUITS 

Apples.  20-Ounee,  bskt.,  $1.25;  It.  1.  Green¬ 
ing,  $1.50;  Wealthy.  $1.40:  McIntosh.  $2.50; 
Baldwin.  $1.25;  Stayman,  85c;  York  Imperial, 
80c;  cranberries,  \  i-bbl.  box,  $1.75;  crabapples, 
bu.  bskt..  $1.50;  pears.  En.,  bit.,  $2.75:  straw¬ 
berries,  Sn..  pt..  22c;  kuniquats,  qt.,  12c. 

DRIED  BEANS— Jobbing  Prices 

Marrow,  100  lbs.,  $4;  pea,  $3;  red  kidney,  $4; 
white  kidney,  $5. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  fancy,  lb.,  33c;  fair  to  good,  28  to 
30c;  roosters,  14c;  fowls,  24c;  ducks,  22c;  geese, 
21c:  turkeys,  No.  1,  nearby,  35c;  Va..  33c; 
northwestern,  31c:  western.  30c;  southwestern. 
29c;  choice.  3  to  5c  under  No.  1;  medium,  5  to 
6c  under  No.  1:  old  toms,  24c;  old  hens,  26c; 
squabs,  lb.,  ungraded.  40c;  graded,  40c;  dark, 
doz.,  $3;  culls,  doz.,  $2,50. 

LIVE  POULTRY  AND  RABBITS 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotation  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Under  grades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
large.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  lb.,  19c:  chickens,  large  breeds,  best, 
20c;  small  breeds,  best.  16c;  roosters,  11c; 
ducks,  20c;  geese,  18c:  rabbits,  lb.,  15c. 

DRESSED  MEATS 

Calves,  prime,  lb.,  10c;  good  to  choice,  5  to 
8c;  lambs,  hothouse,  head,  $8;  pigs,  8  to  16 
lbs.,  20c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  100  lbs..  $S;  bulls,  $4.50;  cows,  $4.25; 
calves,  best,  $9.50;  common  to  good,  $4  to  $7; 
sheep,  $3.25;  lambs,  $6.25;  hogs.  $4.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1.  $19;  No.  2.  $17.50:  No.  3.  $15; 
clover,  mixed,  $19;  straw,  rye,  $20;  oat  and 
wheat,  $11. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  70% c ;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
54%c;  oats,  No.  2  white,  38%c;  rye,  00c. 

FEED 

N.  Y.  Produce  Exchange  quotations:  City 
bran,  $21.10;  standard  middlings.  $21.10;  Red- 
dog,  $22.60;  hominy  feed,  $23.75;  cottonseed 
meal,  $22.65. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  have  shown  a  marked  decline.  New 
Florida  strawberries  are  now  in  the  market. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  weak; 
creamery,  prints,  35c;  tubs.  33c;  firsts,  28  to 
29c;  undergrades.  25  to  26c.  Cheese,  steady; 
new  daisies,  16c;  longhorn,  16  to  17c;  brick, 
Swiss,  22c;  limburger,  25c.  Eggs,  lower;  near¬ 
by  fancy,  36c;  grade  A.  20  to  25c;  grade  B,  22 
to  23c;  grade  C,  19  to  20c;  nearby  at  market, 
19  to  33c;  western,  19  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  18 
to  20e;  broilers,  27  to  32c;  fryers,  23  to  26c; 
roasters,  23  to  27c;  old  roosters,  12  to  15c; 
ducks,  18  to  22c;  geese,  17  to  19c;  turkeys,  33 
to  35c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  16  to  21c; 
springers,  14  to  20c;  capons,  35c;  old  roosters, 
13  to  14c;  ducks.  17  to  21c;  geese,  15  to  17c; 
turkeys,  28  to  32c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Rus¬ 
set,  bu.,  35  to  50c:  Banana,  40  to  50c;  Baldwin, 
40  to  65c;  Tallman  Sweet,  llubbardson.  Stark, 
50  to  60c;  Rome  Beauty,  00  to  65c;  Wealthy, 
65  to  75c;  Wolf  River.  70  to  75c;  Jonathan,  50 
to  90c;  King,  85c  to  $1;  Twenty  Ounce,  90c  to 
81;  Snow,  50c  to  $1.25;  Greening,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Delicious,  50c  to  $1.50:  Northern  Spy,  75c  to 
$1.40:  McIntosh,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Potatoes, 

steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  Idaho, 
bakers,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.85  to  $3:  Maine.  2-bu. 
bag.  $1.40;  sweets,  N.  J..  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea  me¬ 
dium,  civt.,  $3;  marrow,  $4;  red  kidney,  $4.25 
to  $4.50;  white  kidney,  $0.25.  Onions,  firm; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.90;  yellow.  50-lb. 
bag.  $1.25  to  $1.75:  Spanish,  crate,  $2.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$2.10  to  $2.35;  grapes,  Cal.,  lug,  $1.85  to  $2.15; 
honeydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $2:  oranges,  Cal.,  box, 
$3  to  $5;  Fla.,  $3  to  $4.50;  pineapples,  Cuba, 
crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pint, 
30  to  35c. 

Vegetables. — Beans.  Fla.,  green  and  wax, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $3;  beets,  bu..  35  to  40c;  broccoli, 
Tex.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt:., 
8  to  15c;  cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  40c:  carrots,  bu., 
35  to  75c;  cauliflower,  bu..  $1  to  $2:  celery,  doz., 
40  to  65c;  cucumbers,  Fla..  1%  bu.  lug,  $4.75 
to  $5;  eggplant,  Tex.,  crate.  $2;  endive,  box, 
50c  to  $1.25;  escarole.  Fla..  1%-bu.  hamper,  $1 
to  $1.25;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt..  50c;  mushrooms, 
1-lb.  carton,  20  to  30c;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c;  peas, 
Cal.,  crate,  $8  to  $8.25:  peppers,  Fla.,  1%  bu. 
crate,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  12% 
to  15c:  spinach,,  Md.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15;  squash, 
ton.  $10  to  $40;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  $1.15  to 
$1.50;  turnips,  bu.,  35  to  60c. 

Specialties. — Honey,  crate,  24  boxes,  $1.50  to 
$3:  Christmas  trees.  $1.50  to  $2.25;  Dolly,  N. 
C..  crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  rabbits,  live,  lb.,  12  to 
15c. 


Feedrs. — Hay.  steady;  Timothy,  baled,  ton, 
$13  to  $13.50;  clover,  $13  to  $13.50;  oat  straw, 
$7  to  $7.50:  wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $15.50; 
standard  middlings,  $15.50;  red-dog.  $18;  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  36  per  cent  protein,  $23.50;  oil- 
meal.  34  per  cent.  $32.50:  hominy,  $19.80; 
gluten,  $21;  oatfeed,  $7.75;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2.50:  Alfalfa,  $12;  Alsike,  $10;  clover,  $11 
to  $11.25.  C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Market 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Trading  has  been  moderate  on  the  Boston 
Produce  Market  during  the  past  week.  Supplies 
have  cleared  well  in  most  cases  with  some  firm¬ 
ness  noted  on  apples,  cabbage,  onions,  spinach 
and  tomatoes.  Eggs  ranged  lower.  The  wool 
market  was  very  quiet  with  little  trading 
noted.  Christmas  trees  and  trimmings  are  plen¬ 
tiful  with  trees  ranging  mostly  75c  to  $1.25  a 
bundle  for  family  sized  trees  with  large  single 
trees  ranging  $5  to  $30  each,  according  to  size. 
Various  types  of  wreaths  range  mostly  $1  to 
$2  for  12-incli  and  $2  to  $3,  few  higher,  for 
larger  sizes. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Mar¬ 
ket  firm.  Native  various  varieties  ordinary  40c 
to  $1.  Baldwins  best  $1  to  $1.50,  fancy  mostly 
$1.75  to  $2.  few  large  extra  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.50. 
McIntosh  best  mostly  $1.50  to  $2;  fancy  $2.25 
to  $2.60.  few  extra  fancy  $2.75  to  $3  std.  bu. 
box.  Me.  Wolf  River  $1.50  to  $2  bbl.  Va.  U.  S. 
1  Yorks  and  S'taymans  75c  to  $1.10.  poorer  50c 
bu.  tub.  Pa.  and  N.  Y.  Baldwins,  U.  S.  Utility 
65c  to  $1.  U.  S.  1  best  90c  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good. 
Texas  bunched  best  $1  to  $1.50,  poorer  low  as 
50c  %  crt.  Native  cut  off  75e  to  $1.10  std. 
bu.  box. 

Cabbage.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  white  50  to  85c.  Savoy  35  to  65c  std.  bu. 
box.  N.  Y.  Danish,  best  mostly  $1  to  $1.25, 
poorer  lower.  Texas  crt.  $3,  few  higher. 

Carrots.  -Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cut 
and  washed  75  to  85c  bu.  bskt.  Calif,  bchd. 
$3.75  to  $4  crt.:  $2.25  fo  $2.50  %  crt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  bchs.  Pascal  $1.50  to  $3,  mostly  $2.50  to 
$3.  poorer  $1  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  2-3  crt.  best 
$2.25  to  $2.75,  poorer  lower  Calif.  %  erts.  $2.50 
to  $3.50. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Mass.  %  -bbl.  erts.  Early  Blacks  $1.25  to  $1.74. 
I-Iowes  $1.50  to  $2,  few  $2.25. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  slow.  Hot¬ 
house  natives  60  to  72  cukes,  ordinary  $5  to  $10. 
best  mostly  $11  to  $12  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.  cartons 
fancy  mostly  $1.50  doz.  Ohio  hothouse  fancy 
few  sales  $1.50  to  $1.75  dozen. 

Kale. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  35  to  50c  std.  bu.  box. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  IS  heads  hothouse  40  to  75c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  best  $3  to  $3.50,  poorer 
low  as  $2  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Supplies  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Native  75c  to  $1.25.  N.  Y.  50c  to  $1.  Pa.  35 
to  90c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady.  Na¬ 
tive  yellow  $1  to  $1.50  std.  bu.  box.  Mass,  yel¬ 
low  mostly  $1.75  to  $2  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  mostly 
$1.90  to  $2  50  lbs. 

Potatoes.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  steady. 
Native  50  to  65c  std.  bu.  box.  Me.  100  lbs. 
Green  Mts.  best  mostly  85c,  few  80c  bag.  I’. 
E.  I.  90  lbs.  few  sales  $1.65  to  $1.75  bag. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  on 
best.  Native  60  to  85c,  few  $1  std.  bu.  box. 
Texas  Savoy  $1.50  to  $1.65  bu.  bskt. 

Squasli. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Blue 
Hubbard  native  $1.50  to  $2.25  bbl.;  $40  to  $50. 
few  $60  ton.  N.  Y.  and  Ohio  best  few  sales 
$50.  poorer  low  as  $20  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Supplies  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Hothouse  native  15  to  25c,  few  extra 
fancy  30c.  Ohio  best  $2  to  $2.50  8-lb.  bskt. 
Calif,  outdoor  no  sales  noted. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  Ruta  or  Purple  Top  35  to  60c  std.  Im.  box. 
White  Caps  35  to  75c  50-lb.  bag.  1’.  E.  I.  Ruta 
few  sales  mostly  50  to  65c  50-lb.  bag. 

Hay. — Supplies  moderately  light,  market  firm¬ 
er.  No.  1  Timothy  $19.50.  Clover  mixed,  red, 
$18.50;  Alsike  $19  ton. 

Butter. — Market  steady,  creamery  extras  31c. 
Firsts  26%  to  30c.  Seconds  25  to  26c  lb. 

Eggs. —  Market  unsettled.  Nearby  henneries, 
brown  extras  36c;  white  extras  35c;  fresh  east¬ 
ern  32  to  34c  doz. 

Poultry.  —  Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  few 
changes  noted.  Fowl  4  to  5  lbs.  22  to  26c:  3 
to  3%  lbs.  19  to  20c.  Broilers  22  to  28c.  Na¬ 
tive  21  to  25c.  Chickens  3  to  4  lbs.  20  to  23c; 
4%  lbs.  24  to  25c.  Roosters  15  to  16c  lb.  Na¬ 
tive  chickens  24  to  28c.  Live  poultry  weaker. 
Fowl  20  to  21c.  Leghorns  LSe.  Chickens  large 
21  to  22c.  Leghorns  18  to  20c.  Roosters  15  to 
16c  lb. 

Cheese. — Market  firm.  Twins  N.  Y.  held  1931 
.18%  to  19 %e.  Extra  1930  22  to  24c.  Fresh  held 
18  to  18 %c;  firsts  15%  to  10%c.  Western  held 
1931  18%.  to  19c.  Extra  1930  21  to  22c.  Fresh 
firsts  15  to  16c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $4.25  to 
$4.50.  Calif,  small  white  $4.50  to  $4.75.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes  $4.75  to  $5.  Red  kidney  $4.75  to  $5. 
Lima  $6.50  to  $7  100-lb.  sacks. 

Wool. — Market  quiet.  Prices  firm  despite  light 
buying. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  line,  combing,  24  to  25c; 
clothing,  19  to  20c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to  24c; 
clothing,  19c;  %  blood,  combing,  23  to  24c; 

clothing,  21c;  %  blood,  combing,  21  to  21%c; 
clothing,  21c. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing,  60  to  62c; 
clothing,  48  to  50c;  %  blood,  combing.  50  to  53c; 
clothing.  42  to  45c;  %  blood,  combing.  42  to 
45c:  clothing.  38  to  40c:  %  blood,  combing.  36 
to  38c:  clothing.  35  to  36c;  Terr,  fine,  combing, 
58  to  60c;  clothing,  48  to  51c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing.  53  to  55c;  clothing,  47  to  49c;  %  blood, 
combing,  47  to  50c;  clothing.  42  to  45c:  Vt 
blood,  combing,  40  to  43c;  clothing,  37  to  41c. 

BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Ilogs. — Supply  about  normal,  market  mostly 
50c  lower,  demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales 
$4  to  $4.50. 

Cattle. — Supply  killing  classes  fully  normal, 
market  fully  steady  with  last  week  on  all 
classes,  some  sales  cows  fully  25c  higher,  de¬ 
mand  somewhat  improved. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $2  to  $3.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $1.50  to  $2. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $2  to  $3.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $4  to  $7;  cull 
and  common  $2  to  $4. 

Sheep. — None  offered. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  rather  light,  market  fully 
steady  with  last  week,  some  sales  slightly  high¬ 
er,  demand  fair.  Choice,  head.  $100  to  $120; 
good,  $70  to  $100;  medium.  $50  to  $70;  common, 
$40  to  $50. 


Pittsburgh  Markets 

Butter. — Extra,  30%c:  standard,  28%e;  89 

score,  25%e;  88  score,  26*40. 

Eggs. — First,  nearby  current  receipts,  22  to 
24c:  fresh  firsts,  26  to  28c;  white  extras,  33 
to  36c. 

Live  Poultry. — Hens,  heavy,  over  5  lbs.,  19  to 
22c;  mediums,  over  4  lbs..  16  to  19c;  Leghorns, 
14  to  16c;  ducks,  16  to  19c;  geese,  13  to  16c; 
stags,  25  to  29c;  fancy  broilers,  17  to  20c;  or¬ 
dinary  broilers,  17  to  19c;  choice  broilers,  21 


to  22c;  Leghorn  springs,  15  to  17c;  colored 
springes,  16  to  19c.  Geese,  13  to  16c.  Turkeys, 
No.  1,  25  to  28c;  No.  2,  18  to  20c;  toms,  17  to 
18c;  medium,  15  to  18c. 

Dressed  Poultry.— Hens,  heavy,  34  to  35c;  me¬ 
dium,  22  to  23c;  hog  dressed.  30  to  31c:  spring¬ 
ers,  21  to  23e;  Leghorns,  20c;  roosters.  12  to 
14c;  ducks,  20  to  22c;  turkeys,  35  to  40c;  broil¬ 
ers,  30  to  32c;  old  cocks,  18  to  20c;  stags.  15 
to  19c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  unclassified,  50  to  65c  bu.; 
West  Virginia,  60  to  65c;  Pennsylvania,  60  to 
70c;  Baldwin,  60  to  65c;  Imperials,  85c  to  $1 : 
Maiden’s  Blush.  85  to  90c;  McIntosh,  95c  to 
$1.10;  Grimes  Golden.  50  to  60c;  King’s.  70  to 
75c;  Stark,  70  to  75c;  Greenings,  70  to  80c; 
Washington,  box,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Hubbardston. 
75  to  85c;  Staymans,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Jonathans, 
$1.10  to  $1.25;  Black  Twigs,  $1.10  to  $1.25. 

Cabbage. — Pennsylvania,  $1.50  to  $1.75  bu. ; 
New  York,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  choice,  95c  to 
$1  :  Danish,  .$1.50  to  $1.75:  domestic.  80  to  85c; 
Savoy,  bu.,  60  to  65c:  California,  75c  to  $1;  ton, 

!i%)t°  ?23’  SilCk’  70  t0  80c;  Texas’  ?1'23  t0 

Potatoes. — New  Jersey.  75  to  85c:  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  $1  to  $1.10:  Maryland,  75  to  80c:  Maine, 
$1.10  to  $1.15;  New  York,  $1  to  $1.10;  Michigan, 
sack,  $1  to  $1.10. 

Livestock.— Steers,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  good,  $7 
to  $8;  medium,  $5.25  to  $7;  common,  $4  to 
$o.25;  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  good,  $7.25  to  $8: 
medium,  $5.50  to  $7.25.  Heifers,  550  to  850 
lbs.,  medium,  $4.75  to  $6;  common,  $3.50  to 
$4.75.  Cows,  good.  $3.75  to  $4.50;  common  and 
medium,  $2.8j5  to  $3.75:  low  cutters  and  cutters, 
$1.50  to  $2.85.  Bulls  (yearlings  excluded),  good 
(beef),  $3.75  to  $4.35;  cutter-medium,  $2.75  to 
$3.75.  Vealers.  —  Receipts,  600  head.  Mostly 
steady.  (Milk  fed)  good  and  choice,  $7  to 
$8.50;  medium,  $5  to  $7;  cull-common,  $3  to  $5. 
Calves,  250  to  350  lbs.,  good  and  choice,  $5.50 
to  $7.50;  common  and  medium,  $3  to  $5.50.  Hogs 
— Receipts.  3.800  head,  mostly  steady  to  weak; 
140  to  160  lbs.,  $4.15  to  $4.55;  160  to  180  lbs.. 
$4.50  to  $4.70;  1,80  to  200  lbs.,  $4.60  to  $4.70; 
200  to  220  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $4.65;  220  to  250  lbs., 
$4.40  to  $4.55;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.45; 
290  to  350  lbs.,  $4.15  to  $4.30.  Packing  sows, 
275  to  500  lbs.,  medium-good,  $3.25  to  $3.75. 
Slaughter  pigs.  100  to  130  lbs.,  good  and  choice, 
$3.50  to  $4.  Sheep — Lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  good 
and  choice,  $5.25  to  $6.25:  medium,  $4.50  to 
$•>.25;  91  to  100  lbs.,  medium-choice,  $4.50  to 
$5.75;  all  weights,  common,  $3.25  to  $4.50.  Year¬ 
ling  wethers,  90  to  110  lbs.,  medium-choice, 
$2.50  to  $4.75.  Wethers.  90  to  120  lbs.,  medium- 
good,  $2  to  $3.50,  Ewes,  90  to  120  lbs.,  me¬ 
dium-choice.  $1.50  to  $3;  120  to  150  lbs.,  medi¬ 
um-choice,  $1.25  to  $2.75;  all  weights,  cull-com¬ 
mon,  75c  to  $1.50. 


Events  of  the  Week 

Veterans’  Relief  Bills. — The  first  of 
the  more  than  5.000  bills  which  flooded 
the  House  of  Representatives  hoppers 
when  Congress  first  convened  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Representative  Wright  Pat¬ 
man,  of  Texas,  and  provided  for  cash  pay¬ 
ment  of  World  War  veterans’  adjusted 
service  certificates,  Many  other  bills 
aimed  at  veterans’  relief  have  followed, 
keeping  pace  with  those  on  prohibition 
and  agricultural  relief. 

Commemoration  of  First  American 
Colony.  —  A  committee,  similar  to  the 
Yorktown  Sesqui-Centennial  Commission 
is  being  formed  in  North  Carolina  to  com¬ 
memorate  in  1034  the  350th  anniversary 
of  English-speaking  civilization  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  It  is  to  be  held  on  Roanoke  Island, 
the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  colonization.  A  permanent 
memorial  to  mark  the  landing  spot  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh’s  settlers  has  been  pro¬ 
posed.  An  entire  village  of  Indians  will 
be  transported  to  the  island  for  the  cele¬ 
bration. 

Tornado  in  South. — Tornado  winds 
and  rainfall  that  resembled  a  cloudburst 
Dec.  14  caused  six  deaths,  injuries  to  a 
score  or  more,  extensive  property  damage 
and  the  inundation  of  wide  areas  in 
Southwestern  Arkansas  and  Northern 
Lousiana.  A  small  girl  was  killed  under 
the  wreckage  of  her  home  at  Camden,  two 
Negroes  perished  near  Hortman,  La.,  and 
three  others  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  nearby  town  of  Cotton  Valley. 
Streams  in  the  northern  part  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  were  rising  from  heavy  rains.  A 
great  quantity  of  unpicked  cotton  in  the 
Mississippi  delta  was  ruined  by  the  wind 
and  rain. 

Canadian  Gold  Find. — Airplanes  are 
rushing  prospectors  to  the  scene  of  Mani¬ 
toba’s  latest  gold  find.  Five  planes  Dec. 
10  coverged  on  Island  Lake,  150  miles 
east  of  Norway  House  at  the  north  end 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  as  fast  as  planes 
are  available  they  are  being  pressed  into 
service  to  carry  gold  seekers  to  the  lake. 
Assays  of  samples  brought  back  from 
claims  were  high  and  rival  interests  bid 
against  one  another  for  planes  in  order 
to  get  their  men  on  the  ground  quickly. 

Bomb  Throwing  in  New  Jersey. — A 
bomb  was  hurled  from  a  speeding  automo¬ 
bile  Dec.  14  into  the  plant  of  the  New 
Jersey  Fur  Dressing  Company,  North 
Arlington,  N.  .T.  It  demolished  the  south 
wall  of  the  plant,  tore  the  porch  from  a 
nearby  house  and  shattered  window's  in 
the  neighborhood.  Five  persons,  three  of 
them  women,  were  injured  by  flying  glass. 
The  police  estimated  the  damage  to  the 
plant  and  near-by  homes  at  $10,000.  The 
bombing  of  the  plant  wras  the  second  this 
month.  On  Dec.  5  a  bomb  exploded  there, 
causing  $5,000  damage.  The  police  be¬ 
lieve  the  bombing  is  the  work  of  terror¬ 
ists,  trying  to  extort  money  from  the 
management.  The  plant,  a  two-story 
brick  structure,  had  been  under  police 
guard  since  the  first  bombing.  A  patrol¬ 
man  on  duty  there  saw  a  touring  car 
speed  down  the  street.  One  of  the  four 
occupants  of  the  car  hurled  a  bomb 
through  a  window  of  the  plant. 

Snow  at  Los  Angeles.  —  Snow  had 
fallen  to  a  depth  of  nine  inches  at  Saugus 
and  eight  inches  at  Newhall,  Calif..  Dec. 
14,  and  came  down  in  flurries  in  outlying- 
portions  of  Los  Angeles,  accompanying- 
one  of  Southern  California’s  coldest  days 
in  a  long  time.  In  Hollywood  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Los  Angeles  the  precipitation  took 
the  form  of  a  cold,  penetrating  all-day 
rain.  A  mile  or  two  w7est  of  Hollywood 
in  the  Beverly  Hills  section,  in  Santa 


Monica  and  in  the  upland  section  of  Pas¬ 
adena  snow  heaped  an  unusual  burden 
on  palm  trees  and  rose  bushes.  The  cold 
weather,  vdiich,  in  its  effects  on  house¬ 
holders,  compares  with  near  zero  blasts 
in  other  sections  of  the  country,  because 
of  Southern  California’s  lack  of  house 
furnaces,  was  responsible  for  a  wave  of 
fires  and  of  crimes  by  itinerants.  The 
lowest  temperature  in  this  area,  18  de¬ 
grees,  was  recorded  in  San  Gabriel  Can¬ 
yon.  Readings  in  the  twenties  vTere  re¬ 
ported  from  all  near-by  communities,  ne¬ 
cessitating  the  firing  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  smudge  pots  in  the  300-mile  orange  or¬ 
chard  belt  surrounding  Los  Angeles. 

Asylum  Fire.  —  Two  patients  were 
dead  and  six  missing  after  a  spectacular 
fire  that  razed  the  Falconwood  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Dec.  15,  and  the  tiny 
hamlets  near-by  were  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  housing  400  patients  who  es¬ 
caped  the  flames,  including  some  danger¬ 
ous  maniacs.  The  suggested  solution  was 
to  empty  the  village  jail  to  provide  room 
for  the  violent  cases. 

National  Republican  Convention. — 
The  19321  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  will  meet  in  Chicago  on  Flag  Day. 
June  14.  This  was  decided  Dec.  15  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee  in 
session  at  Washington,  which  received  of¬ 
fers  for  the  convention  from  Chicago  and 
Atlantic  City.  Chicago  was  chosen  by  a 
vote  of  86  to  14.  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis  and  Philadelphia,  which  had 
planned  to  extend  invitations,  withdrew 
at  the  last  moment  because  of  inability  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds.  This  left' the 
selection  merely  a  formality.  Since  Chi¬ 
cago  had  been  early  in  the  field,  she  had 
received  pledges  of  support  which  assured 
her  of  success. 

Philadelphia  Financial  Troubles. 
—Twenty-five  thousand  employes  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  went 
without  their  pay  for  the  first  two  weeks 
in  December  Dec.  15  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  50  years,  pay  day 
found  the  city  treasury  bare  of  the  funds 
required  for  the  semi-monthly  salary  roll, 
and  the  banks  refused  to  lend  the  neces¬ 
sary  $1,700,000.  City  officials,  after  a 
■series  of  conferences  with  bankers  and 
among  themselves,  agreed  tentatively  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  issue  individ¬ 
ual  pay  warrants  to  the  employes,  who 
then  would  have  to  find  for  them¬ 
selves  some  means  of  converting  the  scrip 
into  cash. 

Congress.  —  Dec.  15  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  moratorium  plan  was  bitterly  at¬ 
tacked  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Senate 
debate  on  the  moratorium.  Senator  Reed, 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  regular  Republican, 
declared  that  he  flatly  opposed  the  revival 
of  the  World  War  Debt  Funding  Com¬ 
mission  which,  he  said,  would  result  in  a 
further  reduction  of  Europe’s  debts  to 
this  country.  _  He  vigorously  denounced 
what  he  described  as  propaganda  by  the 
“international  bankers”  to  force  debt  can¬ 
cellation  for  their  own  selfish  interests. 
The  attitude  of  Senator  Reed,  personal 
friend  of  Secretary  Mellon  and  long  re¬ 
garded  as  the  latter’s  spokesman  in  the 
Senate,  came  as  a  startling  surprise. 


Licensed  and  Bonded 
Produce  Dealers 


FOWL  SHIPPERS 

NOW  is  the  time  to  Market  Your  Fowl  and  Broilers 

48  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  handling  live  poultry 
assures  you  best  results.  STOCK  WATERED  AND 
FED  thoroughly  on  arrival. 

Returns  Made  Dally  Coops  Supplied  Free 

SHIP  TO 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

i-S-9  Thirteenth  Are.,  W.  Washington  Market 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Iteforences:  IhnPs,  Hradstrcet's  or  any  commercial  ag-euev 


Ship  Your  Eggs 

.  .  .  TO  .  .  . 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


Outlet  o| 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


For  Best  Prices 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

TO 

George  Schaefer  &  Son’s,  Inc. 

2291  12th  Avenue  -  New  York  City 
Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tags  on  Request 
Established  1885 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

t°  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have  Ueen  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  siven  upon  request. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

361  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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R.I.Peds 


AGAIN  LEADING  AT 
NEW  YORK  CONTEST 

For  the  second  season,  Moss  Farm  Reds  are 
leading  all  breeds  at  New  York  State  (L.  1.) 
Contest  during  period  when  egg  prices  are 
highest. 

Trapnes  ted— Blood-Tested 
Pedigreed  for  2 4  Years 
All  Stock  from  Our  Own  Strain 
Winter  Broiler  Chicks— extra  hardy,  fast 
growing  strain.  Hatches  every  week. 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Iiaby  Chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs  at  substantial  reductions 
from  last  year’s  prices.  Special  Discount  al¬ 
lowed  on  orders  placed  before  January  15. 
Pedigreed  Cockerels  from  high-record  dams. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Prices. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO?  MASS. 


THIS  YEAR. 
TRY. 


New 

Low  Prices 

Earn  that  extra  profit  with 
our  super  layers  of  big  eggs.  Every 
breeder  blood  tested.  Hens  with, 
records  to  296  eggs.  10  breeds. 
Write  today  for  big  FREE  Catalog. 
SChWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
*207  Northampton.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  i 


WORLD'S  FINEST 
Il.n®d  CHICKS 


6-  Guaranteed  to  Live — Our  chicks  from 
Tancred  1  Fishel !  Thompson  1  Holter- 
upman!  and  other  famous  bloodlines 
grow  larger,  mature  quicker,  and  lay  bet- 
ter.  Our  enormous  capacity  allows  us  to  price  our  chicks 
even  lower  than  ordinary  chicks.  Why  risk  buying 
others?  Thousands,  including  four  departments  of  TT. 
S.  Government,  have  been  satisfied  with  our  chicks. 
Write  today  for  big  Free  Poultry  Book  giving  guar¬ 
antee  to  live,  low  prices,  etc.  All  Blood  Tested. 
Thornwood  Poultry  Yards,  Dent.  212,  Crandall.  Ind. 

WALCK  BABY  CHICKS 

40,000  WEEKLY 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Reds,  Black  and  White  Giants, 
Anconas  and  White  Leghorns.  Breeders 
culled  by  Lloyd  Baker.  State  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Male  birds  used  of  Pedigree  Breed- 
ing.  Before  ordering  Chicks  get  our  Free 
Catalog. 

R-  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  N,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


3  Months’  Trial 
Offer  for  10  Cents 

The  ONLY  Magazine  published  exclu¬ 
sively  for  poultrykeepers  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  States.  Edited  by  an  able  staff 
of  specialists.  Send  10c  (coin  or  stamps) 
and  your  name  and  address.  We'll  mail 
three  big  monthly  issues.  Full  year, 
50c;  3  years,  $1.00. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  4  years,  If  you  en¬ 
close  this  adv.  with  $1.00. 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTftYMAN 
4-A  Park  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Demand 

DIAMOND 

PICK 

Meat  and  Bone 

SCRAP 


100-lb.  Trial  Bag,  $2.50 
freight  prepaid  to  points 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 

ATLAN  MFG.  CO. 

142-A  I.ogan  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CLOVERDALE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
It.  0.  P.  Breeder — -Trapnested  20  Years 
"The  St  rainB  red  for  Large,  Uniform, White  Eggs  Always” 
Official  335-egg  hen;  R.  O.  P.  average  237.7  eggs;  Storrs 
pen  2,527  eggs.  Our  1932  prices  on  hatching  eggs  and 
chicks  about  10%  lower.  Order  now  to  assure  ship¬ 
ping  date.  Only  10%  with  order.  Catalog  free. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  «T.  De  Hart,  Prop.  R.  1).  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


brone?heers  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  having  long  deep  rectangular  bodies, 
the  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Hollywood  & 
Ferris  strains.  Booking  for  February  and 
March  now— $90.00  per  1,000. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  5,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Si) 


HEARTY 


CHICKS 


PURE 
BRED 

Wiiite  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Hatches  weekly.  100%  live  prepaid  arrival  guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  our  catalog  and  low  prices. 
l’EOLA  POULTRY  YARDS  Box  2  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  l’A. 


ULSH’S  SUPERIOR  CHICKS 


Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Bar.  Rocks, 
Heavy  Mixed.  Hatches  weekly  all  year. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  or  cash  —  100%  arrival  guar. 
Jus.  E.  Ulsh.  Box  R,  Heaver  Springs,  Pa. 


The  Chicks  You  Need 

Lukert’s  Laying  Leghorns  -  Largely  Hanson  Strain. 

Highest  Pen  from  all  New  York  State  at  New  York  State 
Egg  Contest.  Eggs  over  24  ozs.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog.  Lukert  Leg-horn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


Barred  Rocks..  $11.00 — 100 

R.  I.  Reds .  11.00—100 

Mixed .  0.50—100 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash  or  <\  O.  1). 
Herbster’s  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  McClure,  Pa. 


IX!d  CHICKS 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  BABY  CHICKS 

Bred  by  us  32  years.  Beal  Quality,  Large 
Type,  Heavy  Layers.  Large  Eggs,  Disease 
Free.  Reasonably  priced.  Catalogue  free. 
Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Box  195-A,  Mansfield,  O. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Prompt  delivery  on  heavy  laying  strains  of  Leghorns, 
Rocks,  Reds.  SI 4.00  per  hundred. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Dept.  1  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

DaaIc  DLl.Lp  Connecticut  accredited  stock. 

Barred  HOCK  OIlICKb  SMITH’S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn 


BARRED  Rock  Hatching  Eggs— Blood-tested,  360— *21. 
Cocserels,  SS.  A-  J .  DAY,  R.  8,  Auburn,  New  York 

ESBENSHADE’S  GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS  are  the 

iinest,  largest,  most  profitable  turkeys  you  can  buy. 
One  of  America’s  outstanding  flocks.  Write  your  wants 
today.  ESBEN8HADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Large  beautiful,  healthy  birds,  Toms  *12.00  up,  hens 
$7.00  up.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  tell  you  how 
to  raise  them.  Chas.  Wampler,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


CURKEYS NAHRAG ANSETTS,  purebred,  wond- 
J.  erful  color  and  type  priced  very  reasonable. 

A.  H.  CHAMBERS,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


SELECTED  BRONZE  BREEDERS  No  blackhead  for  20  yrs. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


Du 


JCKXINGS— Mammoth  White  Pekins,  best  quality 
Prompt  delivery.  L.  HAMBLIN  -  Wilson,  New  York 


Blind  Hens 

What  is  the  cause  of  poultry  going 
blind?  Our  hens  layed  well  all  Summer. 
This  Fall  they  began  going  blind.  Their 
eyes  become  light  gray  and  after  a  few 
days  they  die.  B.  j. 

Blindness  may  result  from  some  rather 
obscure  nutritional  disturbances  affecting 
the  nerves  of  sight  or  may  accompany 
chronic  coccidiosis  in  its  later  stages. 
Fowls  so  affected  lose  flesh  and  color,  and 
die  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  infec¬ 
tion  by  the  parasites  that  have  not  killed 
them  when  young. 

Such  birds  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  as  soon  as  discovered  and  the  prem¬ 
ises  occupied  should  be  cleaned  of  all  dirt 
and  litter.  When  a  flock  is  allowed  to 
run  upon  “old  ground,”  infections  by 
some  of  the  numerous  parasites  that 
cause  disease  in  poultry  may  be  expected. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  for 
these  blind  birds.  They  should  be  killed 
and  deeply  buried.  m.  b.  d. 


Boys  and  Girls 

Contributors’  List 

*  Marks  the  names  of  those  whose  work  ap- 
pers  this  month. 

New  York. — Elizabeth  Maler.  Lucy  Weatherup 
(15).  Katherine  Haack,  Charles  Filkius  flO), 
Myron  Filkins  (9).  Ida  Kirby  (13),  Betty  Dick¬ 
inson,  Elizabeth  McWhorter,  Katherine  Sheldon 
(17),  Margaret  Koistinen  (17),  Mary  Finnen 
(11),  Evelyn  Waugh  (11),  Janet  Ingersoll.  Anna 
Ynrkewecz,  Robert  Higgins  (18).  Mable  Tucker 
(13).  Eileen  Roth  (17),  Evelyn  State  (13),  Pa¬ 
tricia  Grant  (11),  Margaret  Wilson  (10),  Mar¬ 
garet  Schneider.  Edna  Farnsworth  (7),  Carl 
Ratsch.  Rose  Schafer  (17).  ’Stanley  Brown  (19), 
Lois  Cooerty,  Harold  Avery,  Bertha  Wilson, 
Olive  Page,  ’Carl  Prentiss.  Dot  Safford  (17), 
•Charlotte  Dolly  (18).  ’Elspeth  Field  (12). 

Pennsylvania. — Louise  Lesanie.  A.  M.  Enick 
(17).  ’Mary  Harnisli,  ’Erma  Herschey,  Ruth 
Thomford  (13).  Mason  Smith  (13).  Claris  Row- 
ley  (18),  Margaret  Esslinger,  Edna  Wynick, 
Josephine  Sewitz  (17),  Lilian  Waitleft,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Brunsguard. 

Massachusetts.  - —  Elizabeth  Townsend,  Edith 
Wiggins,  Beyrl  Wilbur,  Thelma  Basse,  Gorden 
Florence’  (16),  Ruth  Lamson  (15).  Mary  Picano, 
Barbara  Everett  (11),  Frances  Danforth  (15), 
Frances  Feldman  (12).  ’John  Petroski  (17). 

Connecticut. — Clara  Valla.  Violet  Grass  (13), 
Elsie  Myers  (11),  Junior  Browning  (9).  Crelia 
Innis,  Rose  Jarina  (13).  Blanche  Kane  (14), 
Frances  Quigley  (15),  Silvio  Bedini  (14),  Mary 
Waters  (13),  Wealtlia  Scoville  (17). 

New  Jersey. — Rose  Friedman  (11),  LoiS  Dilks 
(8).  Peggy  Murphy,  Esther  Jusephson  (9), 
Bertha  Markman,  ’Marie  Hettema,  Alfred 
Seitz  (13),  Agnes  Cook  (12). 

Ohio.  —  Richard  Held,  Ruth  Kletzly,  Ruby 
Smith. 

Rhode  Island.- — Frances  McCall. 

Maryland. — Catherine  Struderiek  (17),  Durant 
Wible  (11). 

Vermont.  —  Hester  Carver  (12),  ’Eugenia 
Powers. 

Nebraska.— Frances  Spindler. 

Colorado. — Evelyn  Vaughn  (16). 

Maine. — Dorothy  Thwing  (10),  Alice  Sprague 
(15). 

Delaware. — Albert  Nero,  Sarah  Miller  (12). 


Letters  Wanted 


Letters  to  correspondents  under  this  heading 
should  be  mailed  to  this  office  in  care  of  Iva 
Unger.  Remember  that  unstamped  envelopes 
cannot  be  mailed. 

Marion  Lamphier  (13),  Ohio;  Elizabeth  Van 
Wyer,  New  York;  Eileen  Roth  (17),  New  York; 
Reggy  Murphy,  New  Jersey. 


LIVE— LAY— PAY  CHICKS 

Twelve  varieties.  White  Leghorns  a 
specialty.  Hatched  from  23  and  24- 
oz.  eggs  and  over.  Pedigreed  males 
head  Hi-Quality  flocks.  Rigid  cull¬ 
ing  and  supervision  by  poultry  ex¬ 
pert,  careful  selection  of  eggs  and 
chicks,  and  proper  incubation  by 
experienced  operator  assure  every  customer 
LIVE,  LAY  and  PAY  CHICKS.  Customers  re¬ 
port  less  than  extra  chicks  lost.  April  and  May 
chicks  producing  over  60%  eggs  in  November. 
Increase  your  1932  profits  with  Rupp’s  Chicks. 

THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY, 
Arclibold,  Ohio.  R.N.Y.  Rupp  Bros.,  Proprietors. 


Lewis  Farms  Chicks 

25%  Reduction 

Quality  chicks  from  our  own  heavy  producing 
blood-tested  breeders. 

Write  for  special  literature 

PROF.  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 
Box  R  Davisville,  R.  I. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

All  hatching  eggs  from  carefully  selected  stock 
Purebred  stock. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

chicks 

Barred  Rocks . 

..  $6.25 

$12.00 

$5  7.  .50 

$110 

R.  I.  Reds . 

..  6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns... 

5.50 

10.50 

50.00 

95 

Assorted . 

...  5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

90 

Postage  prepaid,  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  ^Hatches 
every  week  beginning  Jan.  19th.  Free  catalogue. 
BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J, 


EWING’S 


LEGHORNS 


ENGLISH 
WHITE 

are  the  result  of  18  years  of  importing  and 
breeding  from  Barrons  best  layers.  20  cock¬ 
erels  from  Barrons  contest  winning  pens  head 
my  best  matings  for  1932.  Our  husky  chicks 
from  this  big,  disease  free  stock  are  real  profit 
payers.  Breeding  males  for  sale. 

R.  T.  EWING  -  -  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

Richfield  Hatchery’s  Quality  Chicks 

S.  C.  Barron  and  25  50  100  500  1000 

Tailored  Strain..  .,$3.50  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Bred  for  heavy  egg  production,  from  free  range  stoek. 

Place  order?  for  February  and  March. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY  Qox  IS  Richfield,  Pa. 

Barred  Rocks — Barron  Leghorns 

f»om  Eastern.  Shores,  finest  breeders.  Chicks,  Etrgrs. 
Guaranteed  quality.  Morris  Poultry  Farm,  Bishopville,  Md. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rock.  $11— 100.  Heavy  Mixed, $10— 100 
100%  live  arrival.  Postage  paid. 

GEO.  \V.  PAIGE  SELINSGROVE,  PA. 

Brooks  W.  Leghorn  Quality  Chicks 

pamphlet  free.  BROOKS  HATCHERY,  Austerlitz,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  Leghorns  andlBarred  Rock  Chicks.  Write  for 
attractive  prices.  Monroe  Hatchery.  Box  It,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHY  HUBBARD  CHICKS 
MAKE  SURE  PROFITS! 


SlubWdi 

Fauns 


IMIlllllllHimilllllllllllllllll 

R.I.REDS 


Breeding  for  eggs  or  type  can  be  lop-sided. 

Hubbard  Balanced  Breeding  is  six-sided.  h| 

Every  one  of  these  features  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  for  years : 

Outstanding  Vigor — -Strong  constitutions  inbred  for  generations. 

Low  Mortality — Many  customers  raise  more  than  they  pay  for. 

Heavy  Egg  Production — High  flock  averages  mean  large  profits. 

Large  Size  Eggs — 24  ounces  minimum  selected  for  15  years. 

Fast,  Uniform  Growth — Culls  eliminated  with  Hubbard  Chicks. 

Early  Maturity — Egg  production  4 y2  to  5  months. 

With  every  one  of  our  breeding  birds  blood-tested  for  15  years  by  State 
University — with  8,000  breeding  birds  on  our  own  farms — with  every 
chick,  every  egg,  under  our  personal  control — you  play  SAFE,  from 
EVERY  standpoint ! 

We  Guarantee  Full  SATISFACTION.  You  are  the  judge.  If  not 
satisfied,  tell  us  what  is  due  you.  We  adjust  promptly,  in  cash  or 
replacement,  as  desired.  Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Our  1932  catalog  has  been  written  largely  by  our  customers, 
who  give  facts  and  figures  on  their  results  with  Hubbard 
Farms’  chicks.  Use  coupon  now. 

“Order  Hubbard  Chicks  Early — Play  Safe  ALL  Ways' * 

a/so  LEGHORNS  at  our  Western 

New  York 
Plant 


Clip 

and 

Mail  to 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  156,  l  Walpole,  N.  H 
Please  send  Catalog  with  full  data,  prices,  etc.  to 

Namet... . . . . . . . 

Address . 


Flock  Averages  Well 
Above  200  Eggs 


S3  Per  Hen  Income  in 
3  Winter  Months 


Two  Pound  Broilers 
in  Eight  Weeks 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

From  the  CREAM  of  the  World’s  Best  Egg  Bred  Stock 

Every  one  of  our  Breeding  Males  this  season  from  Pedigreed  Stock  up  to  319  egg 
breeding  and  from  a  flock  that  has  been  blood-tested  for  eight  years. 

Prices  very  reasonable  and  a  very  special  proposition  for  early  booking  of  orders. 

LARGER  BIRDS— LARGER  EGG  YIELD— LARGER  YEARLY  PROFITS 

GET  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOGUE.  It’s  as  good  as  a  visit  to  our 
farm;  describing  our  farm  and  stock  and  giving  full  page  views  of  our  buildings, 
describing  our  stock  and  quoting  prices  on  our  World  Famous  Tancred  Stock. 
Don’t  keep  ‘those  little  Leghorns” — get  some  of  the  Tancred  Heavy  Layers, 
Heavy  Weighers,  Profit  Payers  for  1932. 

FISHING  CREEK  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  LAMAR,  PA. 


PEDIGREED 

TRAPNESTED 

BL00DTESTED 


DOUGIASTON 


,;m 

MANOR  FARM 


m 


vZ<  NEW  V0** 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


HEAVY  LAYERS 
OF  UNIFORMLY 
LARCE  EGGS 


A  BREEDER  HATCHERY 

Specializing  in  baby  chicks  from  hardy  northern  grown 
disease  free  stock.  Inspection  invited  of  plant  and  methods. 
Hatches  twice  each  week;  any  quantity.  Mail  name  and 
address  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

DOU  GLASTON  MANOR  PAJRM 
PULASKI  ,  NEW  YORK 


Broiler  raisers  will  get  highest  market  prices,  with  a  rapid  and  uniform  growth  hitherto  un- 

known  wm-  hallcross  broiler  chicks 

Our  regular  breed  chicks  have  never  been  surpassed.  This  year  we  are  hatching  ENTIRELY 
from  flocks  State  Tested  for  Pullorum  Disease,  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR  being  found. 
These  are  real  QUALITY  chicks.  Write  for  prices. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


m 


Leghorns,  Rocks 
Reds,  Wyandottes 


e 


CROSS-BREEDS:  Wyan-Rocks ] 
Bram-Rocks,  Rhodi-Rocks 


Order  Now— Save  15%  On  Your  1932  Chicks 


Our  1932  prices  on  WENE  Chicks  have  been  shaved 
to  square  with  present  conditions.  In  addition,  we  will 
allow  on  orders  mailed  before  January  5th  a  special 
Pre  Season  Discount  of  up  to  15%. 

WENE’S  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  have  been  personal¬ 
ly  bred  by  Elmer  H.  Wene  for  the  production  of  large 


chalk-white  eggs,  such  as  command  a  premium  at  the 
New  Jersey  Auctions  and  other  markets. 

We  were  pioneers  in  introducing  Cross-Rreeds  for 
the  production  of  market  poultry.  Seven  years’ 
continuous  blood-testing  give  ample  health  protec¬ 
tion. 


Write  for  details  of  Pre-Season  Discount  Offer  and 
FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  explaining  our  breeding  methods. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  DEPT.  A  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


p-  fUSc.'Iro  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Wyan- 

DttOy  UlllGKo  dottes.  Reds.  $11.  Leghorns,  $10, 
Prompt  shipment  lc  less  in  1,000  lots.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  LAKEYIE1V  POULTRY  FARM.  Madison.  N.  J. 

DoKir  Chinlrc  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I. 

Ad.lAt~M.i9  Reds  for  Fall  and  Winter 
broilers.  Orders  booked  now  for  guaranteed  delivery. 
ALLEN  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Seaford,  Delaware 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  from  our  R.O.P.Breed- 

ers.  Hollywood  strain. 
Folder  free. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Friendship,  New  York 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

COCKERELS 

CmiVTCinD  UAI  ITPV  L'l  » 


fliiolilu  Phiftlfc  Purebred  Barred  Rocks  $10  per  100. 
VjUaNIJ  UlilbKo  The  Mac  Lucas  Hatchery,  Smyrna,  Del. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Tom  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  and  Tancred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  They  are  two  of  America’s  heaviest 
producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Every  mating  for  years 
back  of  our  white  beauties  has  been  carefully  selected 
from  flrst  class  stock.  Write  for  prices  and  circular 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B  Leister, Prop., Box  49,  MCJUixtrnil  e.P,' 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS.  $16  per 
100.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $7  per  100.  All  eggs  used  are 
from  my  own  breeders.  100  per  cent  State  Tested  for 
Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free.  I  Specialize.  One 
Breed,  One  Grade,  the  Best,  at  One  Price.  Mv  birds 
are  early  maturing.  Just  what  you  want  for  your  early 
broilers.  Write  for  special  prices  on  large  orders.  Order 
now.  JOSEPH  T0LMAN,  Dept.  R,  Rockland,  Mass. 
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Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  New  Y orb 

You  can’t  have  Christmas  unless  you  give, 
And  help  some  other  folks  to  live. 


Draicn  by  Dorothy  MacLeod  (16), 
New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
To  a  Snowflake 

What  heart  could  have  thought  you? — 
Past  our  do  visa  1 
fO  filigree  petal!) 

Fashioned  so  purely, 

F ragilely,  surely, 

From  what  Paradisal 
Imagineless  metal, 

Too  costly  for  cost? 

Who  hammered  you,  wrought  yon, 

From  argentine  vapor? — 

“God  was  my  shaper. 

Passing  surmisal, 

He  hammered,  He  wrought  me. 

From  curled  silver  vapor. 

To  lust  of  his  mind — 

Thou  couldst  not  have  thought  me ! 

So  purely,  so  palely, 

Tinily,  surely, 

Mightily,  frailly, 

Insculped  and  embossed, 

With  his  hammer  of  wind, 

And  His  graver  of  frost.” 

— Francis  Thompson. 


Friend  of  Mine 

Across  the  gulch  of  time  that  spans 
The  years  that  lie  between,  old  man, 

I  clasp  your  hand  and  say,  hello ! 

A  Merry  Christmas  ’cross  the  snow ; 
Your  pie,  my  chair,  your  chair  and  mine 
Are  ready  for  this  day  sublime. 

In  memory,  since  it  can’t  be  more. 

You’re  with  me  as  in  days  of  yore. 

I'll  save  one  hour  for  you,  Old  Scout, 
’Bout  midnight  when  the  bells  ring  out, 
I'll  lock  the  door  and  fill  both  pipes. 
Poke  up  the  fire,  turn  out  the  lights. 

And  there  beside  the  hearth’s  red  glow 
Just  you  and  me,  like  long  ago— 

At  twelve  tonight,  friend  of  mine 
One  Christmas  hour — for  auld  king  syne. 

- — -Alice  Thurston  in 
Byk  Fellow’s  Anthology. 


Draicn  by  Claris  Rowley  (18), 
Pennsylvania 


The  answer  to  last  month’s  “What  Am 
I?”  puzzle  was  “mushroom.”  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  these  mysterious  fungi  sprang  up 
during  the  warm  weather  in  November, 
and  puffballs  of  enormous  size  appeared, 
to  confound  newspaper  editors  who  could 
not  always  decide  whether  or  not  they 
were  edible.  The  puzzle  this  month  is 
based  on  an  animal  now  nearly  extinct. 

I  belong  to  the  ox  family.  _  I  am  the 
largest  beast  in  America,  and  in  Europe, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  animals  in  his¬ 
tory.  My  large  shaggy  head  I  carry  low ; 
my  loins  are  thin  and  my  legs  are  slender. 
I  have  a  broad  full  chest.  Between  my 
shoulders  there  is  a  large,  fleshy  hump. 
Herein  lies  my  great  strength,  which  none 
but  the  grizzly  bear  has  been  known  to 
combat  single-handed,  for  the  hump  is 
composed  in  great  part  of  strong  muscles 
that  support  the  head.  Trees  of  five  or 
six  inches  in  diameter  cannot  withstand 
the  thrusts  of  old  bulls.  My  horns  are 
short,  tapering,  very  distant  and  spread- 
ipg,  a  little  curved  inwards  at  the  point. 


The  hair  of  my  forehead  is  long  and 
shaggy,  that  under  the  chin  and  on  the 
breast  forms  a  beard.  My  cry  is  pecu¬ 
liar,  resembling  a  groan  or  a  grunt  more 
than  the  lowing  of  the  ox.  In  color  I  am 
a  brownish  black. 

I  have  never  been  reduced  to  subjection 
by  man.  Being  very  numerous  at  one 
time,  I  roamed  over  the  continent  of 
North  America.  But  when  the  white  men 
came  to  this  country,  I  was  hunted  so  ex¬ 
tensively  that  now  the  only  ones  of  my 
kind  are  found  in  national  and  zoological 
parks.  Indians  hunted  me  in  the  old 
days.  My  flesh  was  eaten,  my  skin  tanned, 
and  made  into  a  robe.  Then  great  plains 
were  spotted  and  darkened  with  my  kind 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wasteful  destruction  by  the 
white  man  that  I  am  now  nearing  exter¬ 
mination.  My  picture  appears  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  coin.  Do  you  know  my  name? 
What  am  I? — Claris  Rowley  (18),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Enigma  No.  I 

My  first  is  in  pigeon  and  also  in  parrot, 
My  second  in  string  bean  but  not  in  car¬ 
rot, 

My  third  is  in  Lindy  and  also  in  Ann, 

My  fourth  is  in  male  but  not  in  man, 

My  fifth  is  in  top  and  also  in  toy 
My  sixth  is  in  girl  but  not  in  boy 
My  seventh  is  in  Heaven  and  also  in 
Earth, 

My  eighth  is  in  laughter  but  not  in  mirth, 
My  whole  is  decked  in  colors  gay 
To  give  us  joy  on  Christmas  Day. 

Thelma  Busse,  Massachusetts. 


Enigma  No.  2 

My  first  is  in  fine  and  not  in  bad, 

My  second  in  merry  and  not  in  sad, 

My  third  is  in  tin  but  not  in  lead, 

My  fourth  is  in  arm  but  not  in  head, 

My  fifth  is  in  listen  but  not  in  remember, 
My  whole,  a  composer  born  in  December. 
— Dorothy  Salford  (17),  New  York. 


Riddle 

I  have  been  pointed  to  for  centuries 
By  all  the  pines  on  earth, 

Yet  I  am  quite  unknown. 

Men  have  stared  at  me  through  glass 
Wasted  lifetimes, 

Fought  wars, 

Solving  the  mystery  of  my  existence. 

I  am  still  here — 

A  spot  of  fire  in  the  far  distance 
Free  to  the  sight  of  all. 

Come.  Look  at  me.  Learn  reverence. 

— Charlotte  Dolly  (18),  New  York. 


The  answer  to  last  month's  enigma  was 
“courage”  and  to  the  riddle  “fountain 
pen.” 


Gypsy  Caprice 

Across  the  miles,  across  the  snow, 

A  strange,  wild  tune,  through  my  radio, 
Startles  me  into  a  weird  dream. 

And  instead  of  a  radio  it  would  seem 
A  gypsy  maiden  dances  there 
With  garlands  of  flowers  in  her  hair. 

A  camp  fire  and  a  moon-hushed  hill. 

All  else  but  the  whirling  maid  is  still. 
And  the  music  compels  me  to  whirl,  too. 
Such  wild  free  joy  I  never  knew ! 

Away,  away  !  Beyond  these  walls. 

Away,  away  !  Where  the  water  falls 
Ecstatic  into  a  moon-mad  pool 
Where  gypsy  dances  know  no  rule. 

Play  on,  and  on,  O  violin, 

Your  tangos  and  trills  of  this  gypsy 
whim. 

For  while  you  play,  no  joy  I  lack, 

And  I  never,  oh  never,  want  to  come 
back  ! 

— Florence  Swan  (19),  Colorado. 


FIELD  AHd  GRRjden 


Drawn  by  Erma  PTerschey, 
Pennsylvania 

Dear  Friends  :  Have  you  forgotten  the 
old  fox  farmer?  I  am  still  up  here  in  the 
woods  north  of  Albany  with  the  herd  of 
silver  foxes.  The  first  big  snowstorm  of 
the  season  came  recently  and  last 
Spring’s  pups  who  had  never  seen  snow 
before  went  wild  over  it.  Playing  tag 
and  jumping  off  the  kennels  they  were  so 
hilarious  that  the  older  foxes  caught  the 
spirit  and  began  acting  as  if  they  had 
never  been  in  a  snowstorm  before,  either. 

Roxy,  by  way  of  greeting,  caught  my 
trouser  leg  as  I  stepped  into  his  pen.  I 
made  a  grab  for  his  brush.  I  missed  and 
he  scampered  off.  but  I  coaxed  him  back 
with  a  handful  of  raisins.  The  spirit  of 
a  friendly  and  faithful  dog  in  the  form 
of  a  fox,  Roxy,  should  have  the  run  of 
the  place,  but  after  all  he  is  a  fox,  and 
the  nearby  woods  might  prove  to  be  too 
great  a  temptation  for  him.  —  Stanley 
Brown  (19),  New  York. 


/vvy  lak,e 


I  am  sending  a  hasty  sketch  of  the 
lake  I  made  a  week  or  two  ago.  As  you 
can  see,  a  small  round  mirror  represents 
the  lake.  I  used  moss  and  plants  to  make 
the  mountain  and  sand  for  the  river,  a 
certain  kind  of  moss  about  an  inch  and 
one-half  high  for  the  forests.  I  had  a 
small  maple  tree  in  it  too,  but  it  disap¬ 
peared.  I  broke  a  twig  from  an  evergreen 
tree  in  the  woods  and  inserted  it  on  the 
very  top  of  the  mountain.  Small  red  ber¬ 
ries  and  white  pebbles  from  the  brook 
dotted  here  and  there  give  it  a  natural 
appearance:  a  miniature  lake.  —  Erma 
Herscliey,  Pennsylvania. 


Draicn  by  Eleanor  Wiethorn  (16), 
New  York 


Dear  Cooks :  Do  any  of  you  like  apple¬ 
sauce  cake?  You  do?  Well  I  don’t  blame 
you.  So  do  I  and  here  is  how  I  make  it : 
Cream  together  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one- 
lialf  cup  of  shortening.  Then  add  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one-half  teaspoon  cloves,  a  little  nutmeg 
and  one  cup  raisins  slightly  chopped.  Dis¬ 
solve  one  teaspoon  soda  in  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  warm  water,  and  to  this  add  one 
cup  of  sour  apple  sauce.  Let  the  soda 
foam  over  the  ingredients  and  mix  thor¬ 
oughly.  Add  one  and  three-fourths  cups 
flour.  Bake  about  45  minutes. — Dot  Saf- 
ford  (17),  New  York. 


Sugar  Cookies. — Mix  together  two  cups 
white  sugar,  two  eggs,  four  tablespoons 
melted  lard  and  one  teaspoon  lemon  ex¬ 
tract.  Then  add  four  cups  of  flour  sifted 
with  two  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Now 
stir  in  one  cup  of  sour  cream  in  which 
one  teaspoon  of  soda  has  been  dissolved. 
Roll  out,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven. — Claris  Rowley,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Dear  Cooks :  Here  is  a  recipe  for  cream 
candy  which  I  hope  you  will  like :  1% 
cups  granulated  sugar,  1)4  cups  brown 
sugar,  two-tliirds  cup  cold  water,  one-lialf 
cup  corn  syrup.  Mix  in  the  order  named 
and  cook,  stirring  occasionally,  till  it 
spins  a  thread  from  spoon  to  the  skillet. 
Remove  from  fire  and  stir  into  two  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites.  Continue  stirring  un¬ 
til  mixture  begins  to  stiffen,  then  add  one 
cup  chopped  walnuts  and  pour  on  but¬ 
tered  platter  to  cool.  Cut  in  squares 
when  cold. — Rose  Spindler,  Nebraska. 


Duxbury  Beach  in  Winter 

The  surf  reechoes  along  the  shore, 

A  cold  sun  sets  in  the  west, 

Now  no  little  hands  pick  up  seasliells, 
Or  dig  in  the  fine  sea  sand. 

A  bitter  wind  blows  in  from  the  sea, 

A  beach  shrub  shakes  with  the  blast. 
The  dry  sea  grass  makes  a  dreary  sound, 
A  lone  gull  screams  and  cries. 

— Elizabeth  Townsend,  Massachusetts. 


course,  was  putting  the  scholars  through 
their  paces. 

(  “Wlm  signed  the  Magna  Charta, 
George?”  she  inquired  of  a  mischevious 
looking  lad  in  the  front  row. 

“Please  ma'am,  it  wasn’t  me  !”  whim¬ 
pered  the  youngster,  rvho  hadn't  been  pay¬ 
ing  much  attention.  The  teacher,  in  dis¬ 
gust.  told  him  to  take  his  seat,  but  one  of 
the  hard-boiled  old-timers  on  the  bench 
was  not  entirely  satisfied.  “Call  that 
there  boy  back,”  he  remarked.  “I  don’t 
like  his  actions.  I  believe  he  did  do  it !” 
— Sent  by  Frances  Spindler  (15),  Ne¬ 
braska. 


The  teacher  was  having  a  historv  les¬ 
son.  “James,”  she  said,  “who  said  ‘Earlv 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise’?”  “I  think  it 
must  have  been  Bill.”  said  James.  “I 
saw  him  whispering!” — Sent  by  Elspeth 
Field  (12),  New  York, 


Draicn  by  Norma  di  Lauro,  New  York 

Nov.  26. — Cold?  Well,  maybe!  Ah, 
well,  it  only  gave  me  a  better  appetite. 
Aot  having  a  turkey  we  had  a  goose. 
Some  of  the  family  wanted  a  turkey,  but 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned  it  made  no  dif¬ 
ference.  Just  give  me  enough  and  you 
will  hear  no  complaints.  Did  nothing  all 
afternoon.  In  the  evening  Dad.  Bud  and 
I  played  cards.  Lost  every  game,  much 
to  my  disgust  and  Bud’s  undisguised 
pleasure.  I'll  get  even.  Bud  boy. 

Nov.  27. — Three  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground  and  falling  still.  If  it  keeps  up 
all  day  we  will  have  to  get  our  sleighs 
out.  So  far  I’ve  mopped  the  kitchen 
floor,  baked  three  pies,  washed  some 
clothes  and  read  a  story.  As  the  day  is 
young  yet  I  ought  to  get  something  else 
done.  There  sure  is  a  lot  of  “elses”  to  do. 
Christmas  will  be  here  soon  and  my 
shopping  not  even  begun.  Woe  is  me  ! 
Best  wishes  to  you. — “Anna  the  Cook.” 


Nov.  27.  —  The  flames  of  inspiration 
have  been  smouldering  and  now.  fanned 
by  the  arrival  of  O.  P.,  have  burst  into 
flame.  Way  back,  ever  so  long  ago,  my 
works  arrived  in  the  office  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  under  another  name,  but  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  any  appearing  in  O.  P.  Much  to 
my  relief  we  didn’t  have  a  turkey  yester¬ 
day,  but  a  nice  young  rooster  with  all  the 
“fixins.”  I  didn’t  dare  eat  too  much  be¬ 
cause  we  bad  to  go  to  school  today  and  I 
wouldn’t  have  any  spare  time  to  recover 
from  the  ill  effects  of  the  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  No  one  was  ill  today  in  my  class 
from  the  effects  of  dinner  or  tests. 

Nov.  28. — Readers  one  and  all,  lend 
me  your  ear  and  I  will  tell  you  a  secret. 
You  know  Flannel  Feet  (he  arrived  in  a 
new  role  this  month)  was  fussing  about 
French  and  algebra.  Well,  it’s  no  won¬ 
der  !  He  went  to  sleep  in  French  class 
and  then  expected  me  to  tell  him  what 
had  happened  while  he  was  snoring.  In 
algebra  he  did  some  purposely  unintelli¬ 
gible  work  and  while  it  was  being  com¬ 
mented  upon  became  very  much  absorbed 
in  the  scientific  contents  of  the  cupboard! 
Now.  do  you  wonder  he  grows ! 

Enough  for  Flannel  Feet.  Some  weath¬ 
er  we’re  having  !  Summer  to  Winter  plus 
a  little  Spring  and  Fall.  It  snowed  all 
day  yesterday  and  the  fence  posts  all  had 
nice  white  caps.  About  three  inches,  I 
guess.  Pat  surely  doesn’t  think  much 
of  it. 

Nov.  31. — Last  day  of  the  cold  gray 
month  which  has  been  warm  and  bright. 

Rommie  has  been  “he”  and  “she”  and 
now  I  say  “he”  or  “she”  is  “it.”  Poor 
Rommie,  there  isn’t  much  more  that  yon 
can  be  !  Goodby  Diary. — “Ice.” 


Nov.  25. — Twenty-five  years  ago  my 
mother  and  sister  landed  in  America. 
Mailman  went  through  at  rather  an  early 
hour.  Went  down  to  get  the  mail  and  it 
was  a  nice  surprise  to  find  The  R.  N.-Y. 
First  thing  I  did  when  I  got  into  the 
house  was  to  find  Our  Page.  Didn’t  have 
much  time  to  read  because  it  was  near 
dinnertime.  Jeff  was  out  hunting  and  he 
didn’t  come  home  for  dinner  so  there  I 
was  all  alone  with  O.  P.  He  came  home 
around  three  o’clock  short  of  breath  be¬ 
cause  the  jack  rabbit  or  snowshoe  he  was 
carrying  was  rather  heavy.  When  I  had 
it  all  cleaned  and  polished  it  tipped  the 
scales  at  seven  pounds.  It  sounds  like 
stuffed  rabbit  for  Thanksgiving  instead  of 
turkey. 

Nov.  26. — It’s  a  red  letter  day  on  the 
calendar  but  it’s  white  out  doors.  The 
snow  is  flying  and  it’s  rather  chilly.  M-m 
that  stuffed  snowshoe  tasted  rather  good. 
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Had  so  much  of  everything  today  that  it 
looked  more  like  Christmas.  Wish  that 
all  of  you  Our  Pagers  could  have  had 
a  hunk  of  the  rabbit. 

Nov.  27. — Here  I  am  with  a  toothache. 
Wonder  if  the  big  dinner  of  yesterday 
caused  it?  It's  still  snowing  and  there 
are  about  three  inches  of  it  and  rather 
cold  ! 

Nov.  20.  —  Had  some  nice  exercise. 
Walked  eight  miles.  Not  so  very  cold 
today.  Rather  feels  like  rain.  The  first 
of  December  is  a  big  day  out  here.  First 
day  of  deer  and  you  can  either  shoot  a 
doe  or  buck,  but  not  both. — “Tony.” 


Nov.  30. — I  always  said  that  cows  "were 
treacherous  animals.  I  admit,  diary,  that 
it  was  foolish  for  me  to  wear  my  red 
lumberjaeket  while  going  after  the  cows, 
but  I  thought  they  wrere  color  blind,  any¬ 
way.  all  propaganda  to  the  contrax-y  not¬ 
withstanding.  Besides,  howr  was  I  to 
know  that  this  particular  cow  would  mis¬ 
take  me  for  a  Spanish  bullfighter.  When 
the  creatures  charged  I  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  colored  preacher  when  he 
encountered  the  bear.  Cowardly,  you 
say?  Not  at  all.  I  have  always  enter¬ 
tained  a  certain  fondness  for  my  hide,  so 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  see  if  they  were  really  in  earnest? 

Dee.  1. — This  blustery,  snowy  weather 
reminds  me  of  my  first  attempt  on  skis. 
Remember  that  diary?  What?  You  say 
I  was  due  for  a  fall,  that  I  needed  some¬ 
thing  to  bring  me  down  to  earth?  Well, 
I'm  not  disputing  that,  but  what  hap¬ 
pened  then  took  all  the  conceit  out  of  me. 
Put  this  to  my  credit  however  :  You'll  no¬ 
tice  that  I  kept  at  it  until  I  had  mastered 
the  art  of  keeping  on  my  feet.  The  point 
of  it  all  is  this,  though.  I'm  thinking 
we'll  be  needing  them  befoi'e  long.  — 
“Cricket.” 


Nov.  25. — What  a  day !  Why  is  it, 
when  one  thing  goes  wrong,  everything 
seems  to  go  wrong  ?  I  mailed  a  letter  this 
morning  with  the  hope  that  it  sure  would 
go  out  today,  then  the  mail  man  passed  by 
without  taking  it.  That  .started  the  day 
for  me.  Later  on  in  the  day  I  burned  my 
hand  with  hot  grease.  Then  I  did  some 
“dancing.”  Mother  said,  never  to  put  a 
burn  in  cold  water,  but  I  had  ears  for  no 
one  just  then,  and  made  a  bee  line  for 
a  pan  of  cold  water.  I’ve  spent  the  big¬ 
gest  part  of  the  afternoon  walking  the 
floor  and  swinging  my  hand,  then  to  the 
pan  of  cold  water  again. 

Evening — My  hand  is  feeling  somewhat 
better  this  evening.  I  decided  to  help 
carry  in  wood  and  as  luck  would  have  it 
a  big  chunk  had  to  drop  on  one  of  my 
fingers.  Was  I  mad?  Not  hardly!  I’m 
sporting  a  black  and  blue  fingernail  now 
— the  end  of  a  “perfect”  day. 

Nov.  26. — Thanksgiving  Day.  It’s  try¬ 
ing  to  snow  but.  doesn't  seem  to  want  to 
stay  on  the  ground.  I  didn’t  send  any¬ 
thing  in  for  O.  P.  last  month  as  I  want¬ 
ed  to  give  room  for  the  Alumni. 

Dec.  2. — Winter  has  come  at  last.  I 
found  that  out  last  night.  I  woke  up 
during  the  night  finding  the  kitchen  door 
wide  open.  Didn't  know  it  had  snowed 
clear  across  the  floor  until  I  stepped  in 
it  barefooted.  I  went  on  tiptoes  through 
the  snow  to  shut  the  door  and  beat  it 
back  for  the- good  warm  covers.  Christmas 
will  be  on  hand  about  the  time  this  is 
seen  in  print  so  will  wish  each  and  every¬ 
one  of  you  a  vei’y  Merry  Chi*istmas.  — 
“Joy belle”  (17). 


Nov.  21. — This  has  been  a  day  of  days 
for  me.  And  why  not?  Wasn’t  this  the 
day  when  our  English  class  went  to  New 
York  to  see  “Hamlet?”  If  that  isn’t  to 
be  considered  an  event  worth  remember¬ 
ing,  what  is?  The  day  has  been  thrill¬ 
ing,  indeed.  Of  course  the  play’s  the 
thing  that  we'll  remember  longest. ^  but 
there  were  other  excitements,  too.  There 
was  the  ride  in  our  palatial  school  bus, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  lay 
through  the  town  which  is  our  school’s 
deadly  rival,  when  we  literally  cheered 
ourselves  hoarse.  Another  thrill  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  Miss  Smith’s  (our  teacher’s) 
vivid  rendition  of  a  ghost  story,  as  we 
were  coming  back  in  the  dark. — “Jean.” 


Nov.  25. — Got  Our  Page.  Feel  better 
this  month,  thank  you.  Read  it  and  im¬ 
mediately  lost  it.  Had  time  to  notice, 
though,  that  we  were  at  the  head  of  the 
diaries  for  the  second  time — look  out, 
we’ll  get.  a  swelled  head  !  Also  read  A1 
Kirk’s  poem  without  a  name.  A  poem 
without  a  name  is  as  bad  as  a  sailboat 
without  a  rudder. 

Nov.  26. — Too  full  to  write,, 

Nov.  27.  —  Now  what  do  you  know 
about  that?  Snow  enough  for  the 
youngsters  to  make  a  snow  man.  Rain 
tomorrow.  I'll  bet. 

Nov.  2S. — Righto,  guessed  right.  • — 
“Sooky.” 


Nov.  21.  —  .Got  up  exti*a  early  this 
morning.  Quarter  to  eight !  Alarm  clock 
went  west,  you  know  (strongly  suspect 
brother's  experimentation,  intentionally 
or  otherwise).  After  discovering  that  my 
tie  was  much  too  wrinkled  and  two  vital 
buttons  were  missing  from  m.v  external 
apparel,  and  that  breakfast  had  been  eat¬ 
en  without  the  noble  company  of  yours 
truly,  I  assumed  the  most  injured  expres¬ 
sion  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and 
limped  into  the  kitchen.  (Having  pre¬ 
viously  anxiously  surveyed  myself  for 
symptoms  of  any  recognizable  and  xin- 
recognizable  internal  or  external  illness 
and  having  found  none  very  evident,  I 
had  assumed  a  sore  leg.)  However,  as 
you  can  well  imagine,  the  sight  of  ripe 


Pen  and  Ink — My  Marion  Wiethorn  (19),  New  York 


Snotvflakes — By  Charlotte  Dolly  (18), 
New  York 
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My  Favorite  Place  in  Winter — By  Ruth 
Thomforde  (13),  Pennsylvania 
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r he  Stocking — By  Louis  Lesaine, 
Pennsylvania 
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Christmas  Candle — By  Frances  McCall 
(16),  Rhode  Island 


Ice  Skating — By  Alice  Sprague  (15), 
Maine 
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Three  Wise  Men — By  Mary  Harnish 
(16),  Pennsylvania 
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Merry  Christmas — -Katharina  Haack, 
Pennsylvania 


Our  Mascot  Tommy — By  Eleanor 
Weaver  (16),  New  York 


Drawn  "by  Dorothy  Brodine  (11),  New  York 


bananas,  jam  and  an  imposing  display  of 
gingerbread  will  too  easily  expell  the  il¬ 
lusion  I  had  wished  to  create,  and  I  had 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  mouth  har¬ 
nessed  into  the  proper  facial  expression. 
Imagine  also,  the  surprise  of  seeing  no 
lunch-box  in  view  or  the  all  too  neces¬ 
sary  cap  too  handily  pivoted  on  a  chair- 
back.  Then  I  guessed  it — today  was  Sat¬ 
urday  ! 

Nov.  27. — The  first  snow  1  Gosh,  what 
a  poem  I  could  write  about  that.  First, 
I'd  begin  by  expressing  in  the  best  poeti¬ 
cal  language  possible,  how  I  awakened 
with  the  sorest  headache  1  have  ever  yet 


experienced.  Then  the  joyous  accumula¬ 
tion  of  that  blessed  knowledge — snowing  ! 
Second,  I  would  record,  again  in  poetical 
language,  the  quickness  with  which  I 
habilitated  myself,  the  rapid  fashion  of 
breakfasting  and  the  still  more  rapid  rec¬ 
lamation  of  the  rusty-runnered  sled 
which  graced  my  possession  and  the  vig¬ 
orous  application  of  some  sandpaper. 
Thirdly,  the  fii'st  x-ide.  The  ascension  to 
the  top  of  the  neighboring  hill  and  the 
swift  descent  into  the  fence  !  But  this, 
of  course,  could  not  be  put  into  such 
poetic  language.  Oh,  well ! — “Flannel- 
feet.” 


Drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  (19), 
New  York 


Christmas  Around  the  Corner 

Christmas  is  just  around  the  corner: 
Why,  tomorrow  night  it  will  be  here ! 

See  that  snow  come  gently  down — 

It’s  almost  even  with  the  window  now. 
So  soft — so  white  !  But  still  it’s  getting 
cold. 

Tomorrow  night 
It  will  be  clear ; 

And  all  will  be  strong-souled  pines 
Against  the  sparkling  moonlight 
On  the  snow. 

Like  Christmas  Eve  was  long  ago. 

Accept  that  then  there  were  sand  hills 
Instead  of  drifts — 

Hard  shadowed  rocks 

Instead  of  moonlit,  stonewall  fences — 

Gray  olive  trees 

Instead  of  fii’s  and  pines. 

And  burros,  too. 

Instead  of  steaming  horses  shaking  bells 
Drawing  the  loaded  sledges  to  the  church. 

But  there’ll  be  the  stars  tomoi*row  night 
Bright  as  they  were  two  thousand  years 
ago : 

And  there’ll  be  cows  to  feed  by  lantern 
light 

And  stalls  to  fill  with  hay  before  we  go. 
I  must  take  time  to  stop  before  I  leave 
And  feel  the  stable’s  warmth  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve. 

— Eugenia  Power  (18),  Vermont. 


An  Icy  Christmas  Morn 

The  sun  shines  bright  on  an  icy  world, 
Every  twig  and  branch  with  ice  are 
curled, 

Each  field  and  hillside  looks  as  though 
The  night  did  bring 
A  gift  of  silver  for  everything. 

Last  night  when  we  went  to  bed, 

A  rainy  night  we  had  instead 
Of  snow  to  deck  the  Christ  Child’s  birth, 
But  in  the  morning  the  mother  earth. 
Was  decked  in  silver  and  smiled  in  mirth. 

— Agnes  Cook  (12),  New  Jex*sey. 


Christmas  Eve 

Sleigh  bells  jingle  o’er  the  snow, 

Smiles  are  sunny,  faces  glow; 

Brisk  and  sparkling,  bright  with  cheei’, 
Christmas  ends  another  year. 

Windows  boast  of  wreaths  of  holly, 
Homes  are  gay  with  spirits  jolly ; 

Peace  and  quiet  banish  care, 

Glad  contentment  fills  the  air. 

Bells  ring  forth  their  joyful  peals, 
Twilight  o’er  the  landscape  steals; 
Children  smile  in  cozy  beds, 

Dreaxxis  of  Santa  fill  their  heads. 

Flooding  through  the  silent  night 
Moonbeams  cast  their  mellow  light; 
Christmas  Eve  has  come  again — 

Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

— Carl  Prentiss,  New  York. 


The  First  Snow 

It  is  morn 

And  snow  is  drifting  from  the  sky 
White  and  thin — so  white  and  thin, 

Yet  very,  very  real. 

My  breath  is  a  misty  twirl 
Against  the  chill  stillness 
The  trees  are  purple  skeletons — 

Standing. 

The  snow  is  very  quiet — 

Thin  and  ghostlike ; 

Wafted 

Through 

The  frozen  stillness  of  the  morning. 

— Marie  Hettema,  New  Jersey. 
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Drawn  by  Eleanor  Weaver  (16), 
Neio  York 

Our  Page  This  Month 

Merry  Christmas! 

Our  Page  is  due  for  a  Merry  Christmas 
this  year,  sure  enough.  There  have  been 
some  years,  you  know,  when  we  -were  not 
delivered  until  a  day  or  two  after.  But 
now — let’s  pop  the  corn  ! 

Have  you  arranged  to  pass  Our  Page 
on  to  some  other  girl  or  boy  who  really 
doesn’t  di*eam  what  fun  it  is  to  con¬ 
tribute?  Carl  Prentiss  has  long  been 
urging  us  to  have  Our  Page  printed  every 
week  instead  of  every  month,  and  we 
think  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  him,  for 
something  must  have  happened  to  the 
spider  story,  and  Rommie  procrastinates 
again. 

We  ask  you  to  please  notice,  though, 
the  new  contributors  whose  names  appear 
in  Pen  and  Ink  and  Original  Poems.  Of 
course  they  are  appearing  in  the  diarist 
(Continued  on  Page  1238) 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


To  the  patrons  and  friends  of  Publish¬ 
er's  Desk,  those  in  the  management  of  it 
■wish  to  express  with  this  last  word  of  the 
old  year  their  appreciation  of  the  helpful 
co-operation  which  makes  it  possible.  At 
first  sight  the  work  may  seem  to  be  ma¬ 
terial  in  its  influences.  It  collects  bills 
that  are  in  doubt  or  disputed,  or  just  ig¬ 
nored.  and  furnishes  information  intended 
to  help  the  individual  in  material  affairs. 
While  this  is  important,  if  it  were  all,  we 
doubt  if  the  department  could  have  main¬ 
tained  its  position  and  popularity  with 
increasing  enthusiasm  for  nearly  a  half 
century.  It  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
the  moral  and  ethical  influence  of  the 
work  that  makes  its  strong  appeal  to  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  classes,  professional  as  well  as 
laymen.  Statesmen  have  referred  to  it  in 
their  official  capacity  as  an  influence  in 
suppressing  wrong-doing;  lawyers  have 
called  it  a  deterrent  to  crime;  ministers 
have  made  a  text  of  it  for  a  sermon  on 
righteousness.  These  incidents  are  re¬ 
called  with  no  sense  of  self-laudation. 
Those  in  the  management  know  that  they 
would  be  helpless  in  the  work  without 
the  active  help  and  approving  spirit  of 
tiie  public  as  a  whole  and  the  especial 
helpfulness  of  its  friends.  Even  the  very 
thoughts  that  we  here  and  now  speak 
have  been  originally  expressed  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways  by  them.  It  is  our  privilege 
simply  to  give  public  expression  to  what 
they  have  inspired,  and  with  it  we  send 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  all  for  the 
New  Year. 

The  Hydro  Production  Corporation  was 
organized  in  1926,  for  the  declared  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  an  “invention"  to  ac¬ 
complish  perpetual  motion.  Dr.  von 
Holienau,  who  was  supposed  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  invention,  and  his  associates 
opened  demonstration  laboratories  on 
Kennett  Pike,  near  Centerville,  Del., 
where  hundreds  of  Delaware  farmers  and 
small  business  men.  as  well  as  visitors 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  their  erudite  sales  talk.  More 
than  $200,000  in  stock  was  sold  in  Dela¬ 
ware  alone,  according  to  Federal  agents. 
It  was  estimated  the  total  stock  sales 
reached  more  than  $500,000. — News  Item. 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  promoters 
was  recently  arrested  and  charged  with 
using  the  U.  S.  mails  to  defraud.  Just 
so  long  as  people  pay  over  their  money 
for  these  promotions,  just  so  long  will 
schemes  be  encouraged  to  provide  the 
bait  and  take  in  the  money. 

We  have  some  lots  that  we  want  to  sell 
and  the  Realty  Listing  Bureau,  of  New 
York,  says  they  can  sell  them,  but  first  to 
send  $10.  Are  they  all  right?  M.  R. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  found  no  listing  or  established 
rating  for  this  bureau.  It  is  evidently 
in  existence  and  it  may  have  responsibili¬ 
ty.  But  in  any  event  we  never  advise 
our  friends  to  pay  an  advance  fee  for 
listing  property  for  sale.  It  is  time 
enough  to  pay  a  commission  when  the 
property  is  sold.  There  is  little  or  no  de¬ 
mand  for  lots  just  now,  and  any  person 
or  bureau  promising  to  sell  real  estate  at 
this  time  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  optimist, 
but  we  would  not  advise  paying  $10  on 
the  hope  or  prospect. 

My  invalid  husband  has  some  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  Continental  Commercial 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  stock  came 
to  him  from  his  father.  We  have  never 
looked  it  up.  Three  hundred  dollars  has 
been  paid  in  for  the  stock.  We  need 
every  cent  now  and  would  be  grateful  for 
any  return  you  could  get  out  of  it. 

Ohio.  A.  c. 

This  company  filed  its  last  legal  report 
in  1911.  On  April  5,  1913,  it  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  order  of  the  court.  The  com¬ 
pany  does  not  now  exist,  and  of  course 
the  stock  is  worthless. 

A  careful  reader  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  each 
week  and  his  grandson,  also  interested  in 
it,  do  not  agree  as  to  which  side  of  the 
road  a  pedestrian  should  walk  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  question  is: 
Should  a  person  walking  north  be  on  the 
east  or  on  the  west  side  of  the  road? 

New  York.  H.  J.  M. 

The  Highway  Law,  1931,  gives  the 
definite  rule  for  “pedestrian's  rights  and 
duties”  as  follows : 

Pedestrians  walking  in  a  highway 
shall  be  subject  to  and  comply  with  the 
rules  governing  vehicles  with  respect  to 
meeting  and  turning  out,  except  as  to 
giving  signals. 

Traveling  north  then  a  pedestrian,  like 
a  vehicle,  should  keep  to  the  east  or  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road.  It  is  true  that 
some  pedestrians  think  it  safer  to  walk 


on  the  left-hand  side  that  they  may  see 
fast  approaching  automobiles  and  avoid 
them,  but  in  doing  so  they  are  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Highway  Law. 

Our  local  bank  is  closed.  All  the  money 
I  have  is  frozen  in  the  bank.  The  first 
thing  the  receiver  did  was  to  build  a  new 
raised  platform,  surround  it  with  glass 
and  supply  it  with  a  new  chair  to  give 
him  a  broad  view  and  see  everybody 
come  into  the  bank.  Such  things  I 
should  think  would  cost  up  to  $500,  just 
to  make  a  seat  for  himself.  Is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  spend  the  depositors’  money  in 
this  way?  Was  he  sent  here  to  help  the 
losers  or  to  squander  the  remaining  as¬ 
sets  of  the  bank  and  spend  the  last 
Cent?  ONE  DEPOSITOR. 

New  York. 

We  know  nothing  about  this  case  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  contained  in  the  letter.  We 
do  know  that  the  expense  of  closing  out 
brankrupt  business  and  banks  is  often  a 
public  scandal.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
settlement  of  estates.  In  an  individual 
case  a  single  protest  is  not  likely  to  do 
much  good.  The  system  is  well  en¬ 
trenched,  but  in  this  country  any  abuse 
can  be  corrected,  if  a  substantial  part  of 
the  people  demand  it. 

Land  was  loaned  the  town  on  which 
a  schoolhouse  was  built  and  used  for 
school  purposes  for  more  than  50  years. 
About  five  years  ago  the  school  was  dis¬ 
continued  and  the  building  closed,  but 
seats  and  desks  remain,  and  are  taken  in 
small  lots  to  use  in  other  schools.  It  is 
a  very  small  country  school  building. 
Does  the  land  hold  the  building?  The 
town  does  not  claim  the  land,  or  does  it 
belong  to  the  town?  There  is  no  suit, 
but  the  land-owners  would  like  to  sell 
the  place  but  would  like  to  know  just 
what  right  they  have.  J.  E.  L. 

Massachusetts. 

Having  loaned  the  land  to  the  town 
for  school  purposes  it  would  revert  to  the 
original  owner  or  his  assigns  after  the 
school  is  abandoned  and  the  building 
would  go  with  the  land. 

I  have  been  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  you  have 
helped  others  and  I  am  appealing  to  see 
what  you  can  do  for  me.  Enclosed  you 
will  find  a  certificate  which  needs  no 
further  explanation.  My  parents  have 
both  passed  away  and  left  me  executrix, 
and  I  am  holding  these  certificates.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  they  are  of 
any  value.  M.  s. 

New  York. 

The  Big  Horn  Mining  Company  was 
dissolved  by  proclamation  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  published  March  11.  1926.  pursuant 
to  Section  107,  Stock  Corporation  Law. 
The  certificate  is  worthless. 

A  holds  the  first  mortgage  on  a  piece 
of  property  on  which  the  interest  and 
payments,  taxes,  etc.,  are  kept  up.  B 
holds  the  second  mortgage  on  which  the 
owner  fails  to  pay  his  interest  or  other 
obligations.  Can  B  foreclose?  If  so 
must  he  first  satisfy  the  first  mortgage? 
If  the  first  mortgage  is  not  due,  can  A 
be  forced  to  accept  the  amount  of  his 
claim?  In  other  words  what  are  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  B  ?  c.  M.  L. 

New  York. 

B  may  foreclose  after  default  in  inter¬ 
est  on  second  mortgage.  The  first  mort¬ 
gage  stands  until  final  date  of  payment. 
A  cannot  be  forced  to  accept  payment  be¬ 
cause  of  the  proceeding  on  second  mort¬ 
gage.  If  there  were  no  other  bidders  at 
sale  B  would  be  obliged  to  buy  the  prop¬ 
erty  subject  to  first  mortgage  to  protect 
his  claim. 

I  inclose  letter  from  the  Capital  Spec¬ 
tacle  Company,  Chicago.  Ill.  Can  you 
tell  me  if  they  are  reliable  and  if  eyes 
can  be  fitted  properly  with  glasses  by 
mail?  L.  a. 

Ohio. 

We  have  no  experience  with  this  com¬ 
pany.  We  find  no  financial  rating  for 
the  company  in  our  rating  records.  We 
do  not  think  it  a  good  practice  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  fit  glasses  to  oneself.  Skilled 
oculists  would  not  attempt  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  first  making  a  careful  examination 
of  the  eyes,  and  accurately  measuring 
the  defects.  Often  one  eye  requires  a 
different  glass  from  the  other.  The  eye 
is  a  delicate  organ,  and  when  it  does  not 
function  properly  the  only  safe  thing  to 
do  is  to  consult  a  reliable  optician,  or 
if  one  is  not  available,  your  family  phy¬ 
sician. 

From  information  received  from  Ohio 
since  the  publication  on  page  1110  of  the 
inquiry  in  reference  to  Rol-Kel  Company 
the  caution  expressed  at  the  time  seems 
abundantly  justified.  If  anyone  expects 
$10  a  thousand  for  addressing  envelopes, 
he  or  she  is  likely  to  be  disappointed,  be¬ 
sides  paying  $1.60  as  an  advance  deposit. 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  1237) 
column,  too.  but  you  cannot  really  tell  for 
sure,  can  you. 

Olive  Page  says,  “This  excellent  work 
acts  as  a  direct  challenge  to  any  ability 
I  may  have.”  We  have  seen  boys  and 
girls  who  never  tried  to  do  anything  hard 
in  their  lives.  They  were  not  very  inter¬ 
esting  somehow.  We  think  there  is  no 
better  way  of  making  friends  than  by 
working,  and  trying  hard,  and  failing 
now  and  then  to  make  success  sweeter. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  into  Janu¬ 
ary.  As  it  happens  we  seem  to  have  ne¬ 
glected  the  passing  of  the  old  year,  but 
this  gives  us  a  chance  to  record  our  reso¬ 
lutions.  As  everyone  knows,  it  is  not  the 
time  before  Christmas  for  checking  up  on 
our  many  faults  and  failings. 

What  a  jolly,  warm  place  the  stable  is 
now  1  I  am  still  hoping  for  some  cheer¬ 
ful,  humorous  sketches  representing  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  lad  or  lass  who  has 
to  fill  the  wood  box,  carry  in  water,  and 
split  the  kindling.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  worth  writing  about  there,  too.  We 
don’t  mind  if  the  drawing  isn't  so  nicely 
inked  provided  it  tells  the  tale  of  what 
happened  when  the  wood  slipped,  or  you 
forgot  the  clothes  line,  or  the  sled  car¬ 
ried  you  into  unexpected  territory. 

Send  all  material  to  Iva  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  City,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  Jan¬ 
uary.  Work  received  later  is  exactly  as 
welcome,  but  must  be  held  over. 


Drawn  by  Beryl  Wilbur  (12), 
Massachusetts 


“I  am  sending  some  poetry  this  month. 
‘Late  Grazing’  isn’t  exactly  in  season  I’m 
afraid,  but  the  bringing  home  of  the  cattle 
from  the  hill  pasture  in  the  Fall  is  one 
of  the  •things  I  have  always  loved,  and 
never  missed  until  I  started  college,  and 


Dear  Readers  of  Our  Page  :  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  snapshot  of  myself,  taken  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for 
many  years.  I  wish  some  of  the  boys  and 
girls  would  write  to  me. — Margaret  Kois- 
tinen  (17),  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  Although  this  is 
my  first  letter  to  Our  Page  I  read  it 
every  time.  Here  is  a  picture  of  myself 
and  of  Jane,  my  prize-winning  lamb.  She 
has  won  first  prize  at  two  fairs  and  I 
was  awarded  a  purebred  Cheviot  ewe 
lamb  for  being  the  best  shepherd. — Kath¬ 
erine  Slieldeu  (17),  New  York. 


when  the  first  snow  came  and  my  father 
got  them  home,  well,  I  just  wrote  it.” — 
Eugenia  Powers  (18),  Vermont. 

“The  drawings  and  poems  are  just  ex¬ 
cellent,  while  the  diaries  are  even  more 
interesting  than  usual.  Hats  off  to  Carl 
Prentiss.  All  this  excellent  work  acts  as 
a  challenge  to  any  ability  I  may  have. 
Enclosed  are  a  few  contributions.” — Olive 
Page.  New  York. 

“Rommie  promises  a  whopper  of  a 
diary  next  month  as  ‘it’  hopes  to  be  home 
for  the  holidays.  ‘It’  also  sends  thanks 
to  Flannelfeet  for  all  the  agreeable  things 
he  said.  It's  the  little  things  that  help. 
It  seems  good  to  see  some  of  the  old  con¬ 
tributors  back,  including  Florence  Swan. 
She  hasn’t  sent  anything  for  ages.  But  I 
suppose  poor  Rommie  will  be  commented 
on  in  the  same  unsympathetic  fashion, 
soon." — R. 

“After  Thanksgiving  vacation  I’m  not 
satisfied  with  staying  here.  In  fact, 
everyone  is  just  counting  the  days  until 
Christmas  vacation.  Two  weeks  from 
Thursday  I'll  be  home  again.  I'm  enclos¬ 
ing  some  things  I  did  them  last  night  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  It's  odd,  but 
anything  that  is  at  all  successful  seems 
to  me  to  be  done  spontaneously.”  — 
Eleanor  Weaver  (16),  Long  Island. 

“I  am  writing  to  six  girls  in  French 
now,  and  expect  to  write  to  another.  This 
keeps  me  rather  busy.  It  is  even  more 
fun  than  I  thought  it  would  be." — Eliza¬ 
beth  Maier,  New  York. 

“I  hope  everyone  has  a  Merry,  Merry 
Christmas,  and  that  the  New  Year  will 
dawn  rosily  for  all.  November's  page 
was  great.  I  wonder  where  I'll  be  when 
I'm  an  Alumnus.” — Marie  Hettema  (16), 
New  Jersey. 

“At  first  I  did  not  like  the  new  ar¬ 
rangements  of  Our  Page,  but  since  I've 
got  more  used  to  it,  I  really  think  it  is 
better  than  before.” — Frances  Feldman 
( 12 ) ,  Massachusetts. 

“In  regard  to  the  diarists  I  must  say 
I  think  the  name  Caesar  belongs  to  Ran¬ 
dolph  Eastburn.  Then  there  is  Joybelle. 
I  think  she  is  Edna  Wynick.  Hollis  Ev- 
eritt  is  Hollyhock  without  a  doubt,  and 
Rommie  is  Eugenia  Powers.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  a  recipe  for  sugar  cookies,  which 
brought  first  prize  to  me  at  the  fair." — 
Claris  Rowley,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends :  I  am  enclosing  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  myself  with  my  beloved  dog  Jack. 
He  is  a  foxhound,  two  years  old.  I  am 
just  coming  home  from  school.  We,  too, 
enjoy  Our  Page. — Frances  Feldman  (12), 
Massachusetts. 


Dear  Readers :  This  is  me,  taken  in 
school.  I  am  eight  years  old  and  like  to 
read  Our  Page.  I  live  in  a  stone  house 
that  was  built  by  the  Moravians  about 
200  years  ago,  and  is  the  oldest  house  in 
town. — C.  Lyman  Gibbs,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Frances  McCall  (16),  Rhode  Island 


Grange  News  and  Doings 

BY  L.  L.  ALLEN 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pomona 
Grange  of  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  the  Po¬ 
mona  voted  to  give  a  prize  of  $10  to  the 
boy  or  girl  from  Lewis  County  who  writes 
the  best  essay  on  the  life  and  work  of  the 
late  Dean  Herbert  E.  Cook,  for  many 
years  head  of  the  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Canton,  N.  Y.  Dean  Cook  was 
one  of  Lewis  County's  most  distinguished 
citizens  and  one  of  the  State's  most  be¬ 
loved  agricultural  leaders.  The  prize¬ 
winning  essay  will  be  read  at  a  future 
meeting  of  Pomona. 

The  Lewis  Pomona  also  favored  a  2  per 
cent  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax,  one-half 
of  the  income  to  be  spent  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  dirt  roads  and  the  other  half  on 
county  roads.  Assemblyman  Sheldon  re¬ 
ported  that  the  cost  of  lighting  the  rural 
highways  would  be  from  $1,200  to  $1,500 
per  mile.  A  resolution  was  adopted  fav¬ 
oring  the  collection  of  all  taxes  through 
the  county  treasurer’s  office.  The  Po¬ 
mona  will  pay  the  expenses  of  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Murphy,  of  Copenhagen,  winner  of  the 
county  spelling  contest,  in  attendance  at 
the  State  spelling  contest,  to  be  held  at 
Cornell  during  Farm  and  Home  week. 

W.  C.  Bachman  was  elected  as  Pomona 
master  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hill  as  secretary. 
For  the  past  30  years  the  secretary’s  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  filled  either  by  Mrs.  Hill  or 
her  husband.  Lewis  County  has  nine 
delegates  to  the  State  Grange  and  they 
were  chosen  at.  this  meeting,  IV.  C.  Bach¬ 
man  being  the  delegate-at-large. 

The  Lewis  Pomona  also  petitioned  the 
professional  men  of  the  county  to  reduce 
their  fees  for  rural  residents  on  account 
of  the  rapidly  decreasing  income  of  the 
rural  people,  due  to  present  financial  con¬ 
ditions. 

Mi  ss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur,  of  Lowville, 
Lecturer  of  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
represented  the  State  Grange  at  the 
Washington  hearing  on  President  Hoo¬ 
ver's  national  home-building  proposition. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oswego 
County  Pomona  Grange,  of  New  York 
State,  was  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the 
city  of  Oswego  Dec.  8.  Mrs.  Norman  L. 
Clark,  of  Pulaski,  Pomona  .secretary,  has 
served  continuously  since  1923.  Mrs. 
Clark  is  also  master  of  Pulaski  Grange 
and  the  Juvenile  Deputy  of  Oswego  Coun¬ 
ty.  County  Deputy  Norman  L.  Clark  re¬ 
ported  that  Oswego  County  made  a  gain 
of  47  members  for  the  quarter  ending 
.Tune  30  and.  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept. 
30,  a  gain  of  35  was  made.  Bert  Thomas 
was  elected  Pomona  master  for  the  com¬ 
ing  two-year  term.  He  is  a  member  of 
Bowen's  Corner  Grange.  General  Sec¬ 
retary  Burgess  of  the  Oswego  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  ses¬ 
sion.  County  Deputy  Clark  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  reappointment.  F.  E.  Rounds 
retires  as  master  of  Hope  Grange  No.  115 
in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  after  a  con¬ 
tinuous  service  of  17  years.  Massena 
Grange  of  St.  Lawrence  County.  N.  Y., 
has  recently  added  a  class  of  26  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  Golden  Sheaf 
members  from  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y., 
one  more  50-year  member  is  reported.  B. 
F.  Sullivan,  of  Jacksonville,  N.  Y..  who 
joined  Ulysses  Grange  No.  419  in  June, 
1879. 


Enlarging  Flock 

I  have  a  fine  small  flock  of  R.  I.  Red 
pullets  now.  Would  it  be  more  profitable 
to.  keep  a  large  flock  of  hens,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  keep  some  turkeys  and  ducks 
along  with  chickens?  I  have  plenty  of 
free  range  and  water.  What  breed  of 
ducks  are  more  profitable?  Also  what 
breed  of  turkeys  are  best?  G.  E. 

Maryland. 

My  own  preference  would  be  to  in¬ 
crease  the  present  flock  of  hens,  if  they 
are  being  made  to  pay  a  profit.  To  add 
other  kinds  of  poultry  is  to  complicate 
the  feeding  and  care,  probably  without 
adding  anything  to  profits.  It  may  be  de¬ 
sirable.  however,  to  have  a  few  turkeys 
or  ducks  on  the  farm,  for  the  satisfaction 
of.  having  them  as  farm  resources  in  live¬ 
stock  and,  under  some  conditions,  they 
might  prove  more  profitable  than  hens.  I 
do  not  like  ducks  in  connection  with  hens, 
as  their  habits  are  quite  different,  and 
they  need  to  be  kept  by  themselves. 

Turkeys  may  be  profitably  raised  on  the 
farm  if  "they  can  be  kept  entirely  away 
from  other  poultry  quarters.  They  can¬ 
not  be  safely  kept  with  hens,  as  hens 
carry  the  germs  of  blackhead  and  dis¬ 
tribute  these  ‘widely  wherever  they  go. 
Even  soil  contaminated  by  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  used  ■  as  fertilizer  is  unsafe  as  a 
range  for  turkeys.  The  success  which  has 
been  gained  in  raising  turkeys  in  recent 
years  has  been  chiefly  through  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  safely  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  other  poultry.  They  are  hatched, 
brooded  and  kept  entirely  by  themselves, 
sometimes  in  flocks  numbering  into  the 
thousands.  While  young,  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  contagion  that  may  exist 
in  their  own  droppings. 

White  Pekin  ducks  are  .the  favorites 
with  those  who  keep  ducks  upon  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale :  Indian  Runners  are  bet¬ 
ter  layers.  There  is  little  choice  between 
the  breeds  of  turkeys  commonly  kept.  Per¬ 
sonal  preference  or  the  ability  to  obtain 
the  stock  is  probably  of  more  importance 
than  the  variety.  The  Mammoth  Bronze 
is  most  commonly  seen,  perhaps  because 
it  attains  a  somewhat  greater  weight  at 
marketing  time.  M.  B.  D. 


LAND  OPENINGS  » 

Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  farm  homes  for  all 
purposes,  size  and  price  to  suit.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOK  and  details. 

E.  C.  LEEDY,  Dept.  130,  G.  N.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


YOU  DON’T  have  to  GUESS  Mm 

MY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TELLS  YOU  HOW* 
And  it’s  FREE.  W.C.Kerkcndall,(Harniony)Phillipsbnrg,,N«J 


Alfalfa  Clover 

Wasteful  way  feeding  Poultry, Rabbits. in  racks  is  past. 
My  machine  cuts  all  in  Vi  inch.  Ask  about  it.  Delivered 
prepaid.  P.  A.  WEBSTER,  Cazenovia,  Now  York 


Ul  nil  COLORED  WOOL  FOR  RUGS 

W  15  89  $1.15  lb.  Knitting  yarns  at  bargain.  Samples  free. 

*  H.  A.  Bartlett,  (Mfr.)  Box  7,  Harmony,  Mo. 


ALFALFA,  GLOVER  AND  ALL  KINDS  HAY  £?lre 

JAMES  E.  DANTE,  JR.  Cobleskill,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  We 
charge  for  name  and  address  or  box  number 
(live  words). 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  morning  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  hut  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Reliable  couple  care  for  modern 
farm  through  Winter  or  permanent;  best  en¬ 
vironment  Green  County.  N.  Y. :  references;  im¬ 
mediate  connection  desired.  ADVERTISER  2005, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  Holstein  test  cow  milk¬ 
er,  single;  send  references,  state  wages.  JOS. 
O.  CAMBY,  Greenwood  Farm,  ITulmeville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  cow-barn  work; 

must  be  clean,  conscientious,  good  habits,  will¬ 
ing  to  take  boarder.  BEECH.MONT  FARMS, 
Billings,  N.  Y. 


FIRST-CLASS  RUNNING  poultry  farm,  owner 
wants  connect  responsible  poultryman,  produce 
eggs,  broilers  (4,000  capacity) :  rental  basis, 
reasonable:  owner  wholesaling,  buy  all  produce, 
contract.  BOX  27G,  Mountain  View,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  general  housework 
in  widow’s  home:  good  home  to  high  wages. 
ADVERTISER  2043,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Couple  to  work  chicken  farm  in  Sul¬ 
livan  County  on  share  basis.  JAMES  KEN- 
NAUGH,  Room  1025,  1133  Broadway,*  New  York 
City. 


AA'AXTED — Poultryman,  one  who  can  raise  tur¬ 
keys  "on  share  basis”:  have  good  poultry 
houses,  incubators,  all  ready  to  go:  do  not  an¬ 
swer  unless  you  mean  business.  ADA’ERTISER 
2044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  wants  position,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  1973,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVORKING  HERDSMAN,  Graham  School  gradu¬ 
ate.  single,  able  to  milk;  state  age.  reference, 
experience  past  live  years,  wages.  ADA'ERTIS- 
ER  2023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Care  of  estate:  experienced  in  gar¬ 
dening,  fruits,  flowers.  ROBERT  C.  HOWES, 
Manchester,  Conn. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN  Protestant,  wants  position 
as  dairyman;  good  butter-maker;  experienced 
feeding  calves;  good  worker;  best  references. 
ADVERTISER  2028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  young  married  man 
before  January  1;  no  children;  no  tobacco,  no 
liquor;  experienced  with  farm  machinery;  ref¬ 
erences  given.  AA’M.  STEA’ENS,  No.  l’omfret,  Vt. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  work;  state 
wages.  ADA’ERTISEIt  202(1,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  poultryman.  single,  college 
trained,  with  years  of  practical  experience  on 
commercial  and  private  plants,  is  available  for 
employment  by  a  modern  plant;  expert  in  incu¬ 
bation,  and  brooding,  thorough  in  chick  raising, 
feeds  and  feeding,  culling,  breeding,  line  breed¬ 
ing  and  caponizing;  now  employed  but  desires 
change  for  very  good  reasons;  references.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2025,  care  Rural  Xew-l’orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  BUSINESS  and  poultry  courses, 
experienced  all  branches;  character,  initiative; 
foreman  or  manager.  ADVERTISER  2030,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  capable,  reliable, 
wishes  position,  vicinity  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  30  YEARS’  northern  and  southern 
experience,  desires  connection  with  high-class 
dairy  or  poultry  farm,  hatchery  or  private  es¬ 
tate;  broad  experience  with  dairy  farm  opera¬ 
tion,  commercial  and  exhibition  flock  breeding, 
hatching,  all  systems  of  brooding,  culling  and 
progressive  flock  or  herd  improvement;  strict 
accounting  of  production  costs,  office  detail  and 
advertising;  married,  no  children;  highest  ref¬ 
erences;  available  after  Januarv  1.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2034,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  2S,  EXPERIENCED  poultryman, 
capable  of  taking  charge,  handy  with  tools, 
honest  and  dependable;  excellent  character.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  2033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHILD’S  NURSE  or  governess,  references;  state 
wages.  DOllOTIIA  BETTS,  Tuckalioe,  N.  J. 

CARETAKER,  GARDENER,  greenhouse,  flowers, 
vegetables,  stock,  wants  position,  moderate 
salary:  references.  GARDENER,  Box  474,  East 
Islip,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  AIAN  wants  position  on  up-to-date  farm, 
understands  poultry,  good  dry-band  milker, 
tractor  driver,  teamster,  licensed  chauffeur;  ref¬ 
erence  if  desired:  state  wages  with  room  and 
board.  AA’rite  BOX  92,  Shrub  Oak,  X.  Y. 


HOLLANDER,  SINGLE.  35,  experienced  herds¬ 
man,  run  milk  machine,  good  milker,  de¬ 
sire  position.  ADA’ERTISER  2031,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED — Married  couple  would  like 
position  on  farm,  both  good  milkers;  wife  ex¬ 
perienced  cook.  ADA’ERTISER  2032,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  AIIDDLE-AGED,  from  Maine,  wish 
work  as  cook  and  butler  or  caretakers  of  gen¬ 
tleman’s  estate;  experienced;  no  liquor;  do  not 
drive  car;  used  to  work  in  flowers,  etc.;  English 
descent.  ADA’EKTISEH  2042,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’ork. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCARDIST  wishes  position, 
10  years’  experience,  understands  all  branches 
of  orchard  work;  honest,  willing  to  work:  would 
accept  work  pruning;  have  worked  with  all  kinds 
ef  fruit.  ADVERTISER  2030,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Y’OUNG  MAN,  25,  Hollander,  desires  position, 
farm  or  estate,  experienced  upkeep,  etc.,  good 
milker,  trustworthy,  dependable.  Address  129, 
Chester,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  AIAN,  single,  best  character,  excellent 
reference,  available  January  15:  act  as  pri¬ 
vate  watchman,  game  protector,  forest  patrol¬ 
man.  caretaker;  handy  with  tools.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  AVORKING  manager,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  capable,  dependable,  private  or 
commercial,  married,  references.  ADVERTISER 
2039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN.  EXCELLENT  buttermaker,  calf- 
raiser.  best  references,  married.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  2040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  English,  wishes  to  learn  farming, 
large  or  small  scale;  willing  and  able  worker; 
start  any  time.  ADVERTISER  2041,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  poultry  plant  and  hatch¬ 
ery;  incubator  capacity  50.000;  new  six-room 
bouse;  price  reasonable.  FEATIIERFOOT 
POULTRY  FARM,  Springs  Road,  Bedford,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula,  hun¬ 
dred  six  acres,  borders  fine  stream,  excellent 
soil  for  all  crops;  7-room  house,  fine  condition, 
nice  barn,  silo,  poultry  houses,  garage;  one  mile 
from  two  live  towns,  with  good  schools  and 
churches:  hard  surface  roads;  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  suburban  garden  farm  in 
Ohio,  30  acres,  good  buildings,  city  conveni¬ 
ences;  Federal  highway;  want  larger,  well-im¬ 
proved  farm.  ADVERTISER  2027,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY  for  sale;  cottage,  5 
rooms,  bath  and  electric  lights;  7  acres  side 
hill,  1,200  feet  of  frontage;  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  and  building  plot;  five  miles  from  New¬ 
burgh,  on  concrete  highway;  $5,000.  THOMAS 
PEXDELL,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 55  acres,  highly  productive  Canas- 
tota,  N.  Y.,  muck  land;  every  foot  tillable; 
fine  drainage;  cribs,  buildings,  tenants  quarters, 
and  tools;  will  divide;  good  road  to  State  road 
half  mile  distant;  one  mile  to  railroad  loading 
switch.  ADA’ERTISER  2024,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — New  four-room  house,  two  porches, 
garage,  four  acres  ground;  commands  beautiful 
view  of  valley  and  mountains;  four  miles  from 
city;  $3,000;  write  owner.  AVM.  DURRANT, 
R.  3,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


100-ACRE  MACADAM-ROAD  dairy  and  potato 
farm,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.;  progressive  vil¬ 
lage  6  miles;  productive  section;  50  acres  fer¬ 
tile  tillage,  home  fruit;  25  acres  creek  watered 
pasture,  25  acres  woodland;  9-room  house,  re¬ 
cently  repaired:  good  basement  dairy  barn,  con¬ 
crete  stable;  $2,800:  investigate  this  and  other 
farms  sold  under  long-term,  easy-payment  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — In  Northern  New  Y’ork,  %  acre 
corner  town  lot,  modern  8-room  house,  garage, 
small  store  doing  good  business;  will  sell  be¬ 
cause  of  illness;  a  fine  man  and  wife  proposition. 
ADA’ERTISER  2035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Southern  A’ermont  10-room  house 
witli  modern  conveniences;  good  repair;  would 
make  an  excellent  tourist  and  transient  guest 
house;  also  a  henhouse,  one  thousand  capacity; 
raise  chickens  making  a  specialty  of  chicken 
dinners;  price  twenty  two  hundred.  AV.  C. 
BALLOU,  Newfane,  Vt. 


SALE  OR  RENT — 12-room,  house.  2-car  garage, 
18  lots,  on  Passaic  River,  Singac,  N.  J.;  ideal 
for  boating  or  club-house;  easy  payments;  par¬ 
ticulars  write  E.  GERTLI,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM  wanted  to  rent.  Long  Island 
or  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  2038,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EQUIPPED  100-ACRE  chicken  or  dairy  farm, 
beautiful  location,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio; 
must  sell  to  settle  estate.  G.  R.  SANOR,  East 
Rochester,  Ohio. 


Country  Board 


AVANTED — School  home  in  the  country  for  a 
boy  13  years  old.  Apply  to  BUREAU  OF 
CHILD  AVELFARE,  State  Office  Building,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY — Six  pounds,  $1.15  prepaid  third  zone. 

AA’ILLIAM  II.  PAItSIL,  Monmouth  Junction, 
N.  J. 


HONEY  —  Our  finest  white  clover,  60-lb.  can, 
$4.50;  120  lbs.,  $8.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Ma¬ 
rietta,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  pure  and  wholesome,  5  lbs.,  $1; 

10  ibs.,  $1.80,  postpaid.  EARL  SEAVEY, 
Davisville,  R.  I. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  finest  clover,  $4.80;  120,  $9; 

buckwheat  or  amber,  $4;  24  sections  clover 
comb,  $4,  not  prepaid:  10-lb.  pails  clover 
comb,  $1.75  postpaid;  extracted  $1.75;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


RASPBERRY  HONEY,  5  lbs.,  $1,  postpaid.  LY¬ 
MAN  APIARIES,  It.  1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


HONEY  —  Pure  clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.80;  25-lb. 

pails,  $2.75,  here;  5-lb.  pail,  90c,  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HOME-MADE  sausage,  4%  lbs.  for  $1, 
postpaid;  fresh  liams,  shoulders  and  loins;  sat¬ 
isfaction  assured.  BURLEIGH  JONES,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  H. 


PAPER-SHELL  PECANS.  10  pounds  for  $3.50, 
delivered.  MAGNOLIA  FARM,  Muscogee,  Fla. 


HONEY  —  Clover.  10  lbs.,  $1.75;  buckwheat, 
$1.50;  5  lbs.  either,  $1,  third  zone;  60  lbs., 
$4.75  and  $4.  here.  HENRY  AVILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MUSHROOMS,  3-LB.  BASKET  buttons,  fresh- 
picked,  hothouse  grown,  best  quality,  $1  post¬ 
paid  4th  zone;  recipes  with  each  basket:  sure 
to  please.  J.  J.  STYER  &  SON,  Concordville,  Pa. 


EATING  PECANS,  budded  northern  varieties, 
freshly  gathered,  large  thin  shell,  highly 
flavored;  direct  from  grower.  INDIANA  NUT 
I  NURSERY,  Itockport,  Indiana. 


“SHURE”  POP  AVhite  Rice  (shelled)  and 
Golden  Queen  (ear)  corn,  post  third  zone,  25 
lbs.,  $3  60;  15  lbs.,  $2.20.  AV.  HALBERT,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y. 


PURE  HONEY,  clover,  5  lbs.,  $1;  buckwheat,  5 
lbs.,  75c;  10  lbs.,  $1.40;  20  lbs.,  $2.75,  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  CHAS  MATTASON,  Dundee, 
N.  Y. 


SLEEP  ON  FRESH-PICKED  balsam  pillow  filled 
with  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Adirondacks; 
helpful  in  asthma  and  hay  fever;  excellent  gift 
for  sweethearts  and  friends;  refreshing  for  sick¬ 
room  and  shut-ins;  cretonne  cover,  2(4  lbs., 
$1.35,  postage  paid;  remit  with  order.  HAN¬ 
NAH  PAYNE,  No.  2,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PURE  A’ERMONT  maple  syrup  direct  from 
farm,  $2.65  gallon,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


HONEY  FOR  CHRISTMAS— 24  boxes  of  white 
clover  at  $3.50  per  case.  BORNING’S 
APIARIES,  Albert  Borning,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HICKORY  SPLINTS.  1.000  feet,  $1.50;  3,000. 
$4;  postpaid.  DAVID  HARDIN,  Patesville,  Ky. 


PEANUTS — Fine  gifts  for  Xmas,  New  Year’s; 

nothing  better;  select  grade,  Jumbos,  Run¬ 
ners,  shelled  or  unshelled;  5  pounds,  $1;  10. 
$1.75;  25,  $3.25  prepaid;  charges  collect,  50 
pounds.  $3.75:  100,  $7;  prompt  delivery.  MAPLE 
GROA’E  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


FRESII-PXCKED,  TREE-RIPENED,  very  sweet 
Florida  oranges,  smaller  sizes  especially  se¬ 
lected  for  juice  content,  $3  per  bushel  box 
(averaging  15  dozen),  delivered  prepaid  to  New 
York,  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut.  SUNNYSIDE 
GROA’ES,  1215  Greenwood  Ave.,  Orlando,  Fla. 


SOUGH  FOR  SALE.  THOMSON,  New  City, 


PECANS,  SMALL,  10c;  large,  papershell,  25c 
pound;  peanuts,  shelled  and  selected,  10 
Pounds,  $1.  AV.  AV.  AVILLIAMS,  Quitman,  Ga. 


HONEY — Early  “Mixed  Flowers,”  5  lbs.,  8oc; 

10,  $1.55,  postpaid.  LYMAN  APIARIES,  R. 
1,  Northampton,  Mass. 


AVIXSON’S  PURE  HONEY;  interesting 
livered  prices;  send  for  our  lists  before 
buy.  AVIXSON’S  HONEY,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


de- 

you 


“DEPEAV’S  HONEY” — Best  clover,  120  lbs 
$8.50;  mixed,  $6.  LAA’EIIN  DEPEAV,  Rt.  6, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


A  ERMON 1  I’INE  quality  extracted  clover 

honey,  5  lbs.  $1,  postpaid.  C.  E.  DUNHAM 
Bethel,  Vt. 


PECANS  FOR  XMAS — Large  paper-shell, 
10-pound  bags,  50  cents  pound  prepaid. 
CARTER,  Ellaville,  Ga. 


5  and 
J.  L. 


SHENANDOAH  BROODER  system  for  1,000-ft. 

house,  complete,  cheap.  DARAA’IN  BERGEY 
Bergey,  Pa. 


HONEY,  PREPAID,  3rd  zone,  5  lbs.,  clover,  90c; 

10  lbs.,  $1.50;  buckwheat,  5  lbs.,  80c;  10  lbs.. 
$1.30.  C.  N.  BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  made  from  choice  grain- 
fed  hogs,  including  hams,  shoulders  and  loins, 
absolutely  no  cereal  or  water  added,  just  pure 
pork  aud  seasoning;  the  price  is  right,  quality 
considered;  shipped  parcel  post  prepaid  to  any 
place  in  New  York  State,  5  lbs.  for  one  dollar; 
send  check  or  money  order;  compare  it  with 
sausage  made  from  trimmings;  made  under  sani¬ 
tary  conditions;  try  5  lbs.;  money  back  and  no 
arguments  if  not  pleased.  GEO.  DAWSON,  It. 
2,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Log  car  for  pole  tramway;  sell  or 
rent,  small  house  car.  POSTMASTER,  Brain¬ 
tree,  A’t.  • 


HONEY — Our  finest,  guaranteed  pure,  5-lb.  pail, 
85c;  2  pails,  $1.60;  buckwheat,  75c  and  $1.50; 
all  postpaid;  60-lb.  can,  clover,  $4.40;  2,  $8.50; 
24  sections,  clover  combs,  $4;  mixed  or  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.60,  here.  KENNETH  CARRING-TON, 
Homer,  N.  Y. 


NEAV  CROP  clover  honey,  5-lb.  pail,  $1;  10  lbs., 
$1.75,  delivered;  6  10-lb.  pails,  $6,  here. 
ALBERT  J.  BRAUN,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


CANE  SYRUP,  live  and  ten-pound  pails,  fifty 
and  ninety  cents,  C.  O.  D.  ARGYLE  FARM, 
Rowland,  N.  C. 


PURE  HONEY,  5-lb.  pail,  liquid  or  granulated, 
postpaid,  clover,  pail,  $1;  two  pails,  $1.75; 
four  pails,  $3.25;  amber,  pail,  80  cts;  two,  $1.40; 
four,  $2.50;  buckwheat,  pail,  85  cts;  two,  $1.50; 
four,  $2.75;  write  for  prices  of  60-lb.  cans  and 
12  pails.  HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ney  litter  carrier  with  track,  also 
De  Laval  separator.  FRED  O.  MATHER, 
Brunswick,  Me. 


CORN-BELT  HONEY  and  shellbark  hickory 
nuts,  prices  reasonable.  RAY  JOHNSON, 
Prir.ceville,  Ill. 


HOME-MADE  CHOCOLATES,  made  of  finest  ma¬ 
terials,  excellent  Christmas  gift,  80c  lb.  post¬ 
paid.  CORA  MAY’S,  Box  95,  South  Lancaster, 
Mass. 


AVANTED  TO  SELL  very  rare  antiques,  couch 
and  four  chairs.  FRANK  PITTICK,  It.  F.  D. 
1,  AA’appingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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Henley’s  Twentieth  Century 
Book  of  Recipes  and  Formulas 


This  800-page 
book  gives 
thousands  of 

RECIPES 

covering  all 
branches  of 


The  USEFUL 
ARTS 


PAINTS,  GLUES,  CEMENTS,  TANNING, 
DYEING,  SOAP  MAKING,  ELECTRICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  WORK,  ETC. 
Valuable  for  reference.  Price  postpaid  $4 

For  Sale  by  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  School  of  Applied 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  report  for  10th  week,  Dec.  9.  1931 : 

Confinement  rearing  of  growing  chick¬ 
ens,  and  housing  laying  birds  in  large 
flocks  with  no  yards,  have  been  factors  in 
encouraging  certain  vicious  habits  result¬ 
ing  in  cannibalism. 

When  large  numbers  of  chicks  are 
brooded  in  large  flocks  during  the  seasons 
of  the  year  when  they  cannot  get  out  of 
doors,  toe  picking,  feather  pulling  and 
body  picking  often  makes  an  appearance. 
Poultrymen  who  raise  Winter  broilers 
may  have  severe  losses  from  these  vices. 
There  is  no  medical  treatment  for  canni¬ 
balism.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  _  the  onset  of  this  vicious  habit  by 
keeping  the  chicks  busy  and  out  of  mis¬ 
chief. 

Hang  a  cabbage,  pieces  of  lettuce  leaves 
or  pieces  of  meat  where  the  birds  will 
have  to  jump  for  them.  If  possible,  get 
the  chicks  out  of  doors.  In  any  case  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  feeding  space.  One-half 
the  flock  should  be  able  to  eat  comfor¬ 
tably  at  any  time.  Remove  picked  chicks 
promptly,  or  paint  injured  areas  with 
roofing  tar,  pine  tar,  or  similar  substance. 

In  the  case  of  adult  birds,  vent  picking 
is  not  easy  to  remedy.  The  condition  has 
occurred  in  flocks  where  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  feeding  plans  have  been  used  that 
feeding  is  eliminated  as  a  source  of  trou¬ 
ble.  Picking  usually  occurs  in  flocks  or 
pens  which  are  laying  heavily.  Darkened 
nests,  with  entrance  at  the  rear,  give  the 
layer  some  protection  while  laying,  and 
time  to  recover  from  the  slight  temporary 
eversion  of  vent  parts  which  often  occurs 
with  birds  in  heavy  production.  If  the 
birds  are  allowed  out  of  doors,  where  they 
have  plenty  of  room  to  move  around  and 
scratch,  the  desire  to  eat  each  other  up 
seems  lessened. 

If  the  birds  cannot  be  allowed  out, 
some  means  of  providing  exercise  should 
be  found.  _  This  may  be  a  feeding  of 
scratch  grain  several  times  a  day  in  the 
litter.  Hanging  up  of  cabbages  so  that 
birds  will  have  to  jump  at  them  is  de¬ 
sirable.  Raking  up  of  the  litter  into 
piles  at  the  front  of  the  house  will  give 
the  birds  something  to  do,  for  they  will 
level  it  in  an  effort  to  find  some  grain. 

Some  losses  may  be  prevented  if  one  is 
watchful  and  removes  picked  birds  as 
soon  as  possible.  Affected  parts  should 
be  painted  with  pine  tar,  or  certain  com¬ 
mercial  preparations.  A  paste  prepared 
according  to  the  following  formula  has 
been  found  satisfactory:  Two  ounces  pine 
tar,  one-half  to  one  ounce  powdered  bitter 
aloes,  tincture  of  iodine  (sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  dilute  to  desired  consistency). — 
Locke  James,  Instructor,  Department  of 
Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  tenth  week  of  the  tenth  an¬ 
nual  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  3.08  eggs  or 
at  the  rate  of  44.1  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  3  per  cent  over  last  week's 
production  and  it  is  11.5  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  same  week  in 
the  previous  competition.  The  per  cent 
production  for  the  week  herein  reported 
was  17.2  per  cent  higher  than  for  the 
tenth  week  two  years  ago. 

The  total  production  to  date  since  Oc¬ 
tober  1  is  31.47  eggs  per  bird. 

High  Pens  for  the  Tenth  Week. — R.  I. 
Red,  Walliceton  Farm,  58  points,  60 
eggs;  R.  I.  Red,  Moss  Farm,  57  points, 
57  eggs;  It.  I.  Red,  John  Z.  LaBelle,  56 
points,  63  eggs;  W.  L.,  C.  I).  Calder.  53 
points,  52  eggs;  W.  L.,  Miller  Poultry 
Farm,  50  points,  53  eggs;  W.  L.,  Ciara- 
ben  Court  Farm.  49  points,  54  eggs;  R. 

I.  Red,  Redbird  Farm,  49  points,  49  eggs; 
W.  L.,  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  49 
points,  51  eggs. 

Leading  pens  in  the  variety  classes : 

White  Leghorns. — M.  P.  Phillips,  443 
points,  459  eggs;  Miller  Poultry  Farm, 
439  points,  482  eggs ;  Miller  Poultry 
Farm,  430  points,  488  eggs;  Quality 
Poultry  Farm,  407  points,  450  eggs ;  Ace 
Farm,  403  points,  447  eggs ;  August  Keri, 
399  points,  457  eggs;  Ace  Farm,  388 
points,  432  eggs. 

It.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  542  points, 
567  eggs ;  Walliceton  Farm,  478  points, 
522  eggs ;  Redbird  Farm,  454  points,  471 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  173  points.  197  eggs ;  Y.  H. 
Kirkup,  143  points,  155  eggs. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Far-A-Way 
F  rm,  382  points,  416  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Springdale 
Poultry  Farm,  254  points,  300  eggs. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  contest 
plant  during  the  past  week  have  been  as 
follows :  Dec.  3,  clear ;  Dec.  4,  rain ;  Dec. 

5,  clear ;  Dec.  6,  clear ;  Dec.  7,  partly 
cloudy,  snow ;  Dec.  8,  clear ;  Dec.  9,  rain. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  eggs  in  New  York  City, 
Dec.  9.  The  contest  charges  4c  per  dozen 
above  these  prices.  Whites,  39c;  brown, 
38c  ;  medium,  29%c  ;  pullets,  27c. 


Mettwurst 

Chop  30  lbs.  of  beef  and  12  lbs.  of 
pork,  using  with  each  two-thirds  meat 
and  one-third  fat.  Season  with  1  lb.  fine 
salt,  three  ounces  black  pepper,  one-half 
ounce  cayenne  pepper,  three  tablespoons 
ground  cloves,  and  three  cloves  of  garlic 
minced  fine.  Clean  beef  casings,  washing 
in  salt  and  fill  with  meat.  Make  a  brine 
strong  enough  to  float  an  egg,  and  leave 
i. a  usages  in  this  for  three  weeks,  turning 
daily,  then  wipe  dry,  and  smoke  them. 
Rub  well  with  salad  oil  before  storing 
away.  Some  prefer  less  pepper  and  salt 
than  this  calls  for;  it  is  quite  highly 
seasoned. 


.  .  .  To  be  sure  of 
profit -making 
feeds  ask  for 
Park  &  Pollard. 


Trying  it  trill  prove  it. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dependable  Feeds  for  Fvery  Purpose 

Poultry  Feeds  :  Lay  or  Rust  Dry  Mash  •  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  •  Growing  Feed  •  Inter¬ 
mediate  Chick  Feed  •  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  •  P  &  P  Broiler  Ration — 
Dairy  Rations:  Overall  24%  ■  Milk  Maid  24%  -  Bet-R-Milk  20%  •  Herd-Helth  16% 
P  &  P  Fitting  Ration  12%  .  Milkade  Calf  Meal— Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Turkey  Grower 
P  &  P  Turkey  Starter  •  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  •  Bison  Stock  Feed  •  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog 
Ration -Pigeon  Feed -P&P  Horse  Feed  •  P&P  Rabbit  Feed  •  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


Don’t  let  horses 
suffer  .  .  .  Reach  for 

ABSORBING 

For  38  years  farmers  have  relied  on  Absor- 
bine,  when  strains  and  sprains  threaten 
lameness.  Brings  quick  relief  to  sore, 
swollen  tendons  and  muscles.  Aids  healing 
of  ugly  gashes,  sores.  No  blisters,  no  lost 
hair,  no  lay-ups.  Famous  for  economy. 
$2.50  a  bottle — all  druggists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  288  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PATENTS 

Time  Counts  in  Applying  for  patents.  Send  sketch 
ormodel  for  instructionsor  write  for  Free  book  “How 
to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form. 
No  charge  tor  information  on  how  to  proceed.  Clarence  A, 
O’Brien,  Registered  Patent  Attorney,  5033  Security  j 
Savingra  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Lifetime  Guarantee 

AH  Sizes  and  Styles 


300,000  In  World-Wide  Use 


The  WITTE  (Magneto  Equipped)  provides  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  farm  and  ranch.  Does  more 
work  in  less  time  at  less  cost.  Put  one  to  work— > 
will  pay  for  itself.  Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

8899  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


LET  US  TAIV 
YOUR  HIDE 

FUR  DRESSERS  and  TAXIDERMISTS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

593  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

PIPE  SECOND  HAND 

Guaranteed  suitable  for  all  practical  purposes  with 
new  threads  and  couplings,  sixteen  feet  and  over,  cut 
to  your  reautrernents,  also  Boiler  Tubes.  New  Fittings. 

PFAFF  &  KENDALL.  104  Waydell  St..  Newark.  N.  J 
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Where 
Family  Life  Is  Secure 


// 


The  farm  is  the  anchor  that  will  hold  through 
the  storms  that  sweep  all  else  away." 


THE  great  Empire  Builder"  was  right.  Farm  families  are  protected 
■  from  the  storms  of  adversity  that  may  leave  others  homeless  and 
destitute.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  farm  is  soundly  financed. 

During  fourteen  years,  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  have  promoted  the 
security  of  farm  homes.  With  their  aid,  more  than  half  a  million  farmers  have 
replaced  troublesome  short-term  mortgages  with  long-term  "disappearing" 
mortgages  that  eventually  bring  complete  freedom  from  debt. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Neb, 


Wichita,  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


to  clean  this  can 

Atlantic  Milk  shipping 

_  Cans  are  designed  by  prac¬ 
tical,  successful  dairy  men. 
That’s  why  inspectors  like 
Atlantic  Cans. 

Easy  to  clean — all  angles  and 
crevices  sealed  with  solder  and 
tin,  and  rounded.  Extra  heavy 
metal  avoids  dents.  Extra  thick 
coating  of  pure  pig-  tin  prevents 
metallic  taste. 

All  sizes,  all  patterns,  any 
cover.  Long  life  is  built  into 
Atlantic  Cans.  Money  -  back 
guarantee.  Just  ask  your  dealer. 
Dealers — Write  for  this 
month’s  catalog 


ATLANTIC 
STAMPING  CO. 


Size  3  ft.  x  6  ft.,  not  glazed  .  $1.55 

Painted,  two  coats  white  not  glazed  1.85 
With  double  thick  glass  .  .  4.00 

Crating  Extra  on  glazed  sash  only 

The  quality  product  of  America’s  largest  hotbed 
sash  mill.  Genuine  tidewater  gulf  red  cypre8S,;select 
grade.  Joints  blind,  well  mortised,  tight-fitting. 
No  knots  or  cheeks.  Smooth  finish  and  sides  ab¬ 
solutely  parallel  to  prevent  gaps  that  let  cold  in. 

Pure  white  lead  paint  applied  by  a  process  that 
(ills  all  corners,  etc.  Double  thick  glass  bedded  in 
special  putty  of  our  own  grinding. 

These  sash  are  extra  strong  to  stand  any  weather 
for  years  without  rotting,  weakening  or  paint  and 
putty  chipping.  Easily  the  best  you  can  buv.  25 
other  sizes  to  select  from.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Low  price  also  on  greenhouse  construction 
material  or  complete  erection,  including  heating 
boilers,  piping  and  benches. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1877  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  SO  YEARS’  USB 
Made  in  AH  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

i)®r*EREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK — 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 


Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Improved  KEYSTONE  Dehorner 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Dehorner 
to  be  found  the  world  over.  It  lias 
been  improved  at  several  impor¬ 
tant  points  greatly  enhancing  its 
strength, cutting  ability  and  length 
of  life.  Listed  in  both  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Montgomery  Ward  Catalogs. 
Write  today  for  Catalog  pricing  and  de¬ 
scribing  Keystone  and  other  Dehorners. 
also  Bullstaffs.  Calf  Feeders  and  other 
Cattle  Specialties. 

JAS.  SCULLY,  Box  122,  Pomeroy, Pa. 


Is  Your  Income  Satisfactory? 

Mr.  Farmer,  why  worry?  You  can  build  permanent 
profitable  business  selling  Whitmer  Quality  Household 
necessities  to  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  We 
teach  you  free.  Many  Whitmer  dealers  make  $50  up 
weekly.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  Every-Day-Pay-Day- 
Plan. 

The  H.  C.  Whitmer  Co. 

109-F  Market  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid, 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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